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Cornstalks,  Troublesome. 300,  542,  599 

Cornell  Short  Courses  . 1140 

Cosgrove,  Geo.  A.,  92  years  old 

250,  1005 

Cotton  Co-operative  Assn’  Refuses 

Loan  . 1479 

Cotton,  More  Loans  for . 1409 

Cotton  Spinning  .  796 

Cottonseed,  About  . 1012 

County  Management  System .  916 

Country  Roads,  Better  .  503 

Country  Woman  in  Italy 

915,  939,  970 

Country  AVoman  in  Spain 

1145,  1159,  1192 
Court,  Abuse  from  Attorney.,..  654 

Cover  Crop  Time  . 820 

Cover  Crop  For  Every  Farm....  880 

Cow,  Buying  .  212 

Cow  Coughing  .  950 

Cow,  Dairy  Questions  . 1389 

Cow,  Family,  Needs  Care  .  254 

Cow,  Fattening  . 125,  400 

Cow  Has  Periodic  Garget  . 1339 

Cow,  Holstein,  High  Producing.  .1484 
Cow,  Holstein  Field  Day  ......  665 

Cow  Mothers  Lambs  .  49 

Cow,  Old,  Poor,  The  .  433 

Cow  Ration,  Buckwheat,  Corn 

and  Oats  in  . 145S 

Cow  Ration,  Dairy  . 401,  1362 

Cow  Ration  Without  Silage  ....1436 
Cow’s  Stomach  and  Feeding  . .  .1509 
Cow,  Test,  Feeding  and 

Handling  the  . 1412 

Cow  Testing  Association,  AATants 

Information  on  . 1084 

Cow  Udder  Diseases,  Combating.  1266 

Cowpox,  B’alse . 1296 

Cows,  Ayrshire,  On  Long  Walk 

1004,  1292,  1414 
Cows,  Ayrshire,  Returns  From..  780 
Cows,  Brown  Swiss,  in  New 

Jersey  .  748 

Cow’s  Drinking  AA7ater, 

Wanning  .  350 

Cows,  Feed  for  . 92.  1244,  1292 

Cows,  Feed  for,  And  Herd  Sire . .  1244 
Cows,  Feeding,  In  Delaware  ....  20 

Cows,  Feeding,  On  Test  .  850 

Cows  Feed  Nutrients  for  .  221 

Cows,  Gold  Medal.  Broadmoor.  .1074 
Cows,  Hereford,  New  Yrork 

State  Fair  .  96 

Cows,  Indemnity  for  .  21 

Cows,  Lice  or.  . 

Cows,  Milk  Judging  . 

Cows,  Mortgaged,  Exchanging 

Cows  Need  Silage  . 

Cows,  Prices  of  . 

Cows,  Pumpkins  for  . 

Cows,  Rations  for  . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod  . 

Cranberries,  Vermont  . 

Crates  For  Shipping  . 

Crates,  Second-hand  . 

Creamery,  Fireproof  . 

Crocuses,  Autumn  Flowering.. 

Crop  Reports  AA7anted  . 

Crow,  Autobiography  of . 

Crow  Repellents  . 

Cucumbers  For  Market  . 

Cucumbers,  New  AVrinkle  AVith 
Cucumbers,  Picking  AVet  .... 
Cucumbers,  Stepping  on  .... 

Cull  Question  . 

Curled  Dock  . 

Currant  Questions  . 

Cutworm,  Poisoning  . 

Cuvillier  On  Tax  Problem.... 

Cyclamen,  Treatment  of  . 

Cyclamens,  All  You  AA’ant  of.... 
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Dahlia,  Care  of  .  888 

Dahlias  For  Every  Garden .  530 

Dahlias  For  Pleasure  and 

Profit  . ’...1053 

Dahlias,  History  and  Culture  of.  676 

Dahlias  In  New  Jersey  .  336 

Dahlias  In  AA7est  .  791 

Dahlias,  Pompon  .  465 

Dahlias,  Summer  Care  of  .  959 

Dahlias,  Type,  New  .  12 

Dairy  Advisory  Committee .  940 

Dairy  Association,  Turner 

Center,  System  . 17,  140,  393 

Dairy  Breed  Publicity  . 1439 

Dairy  Breed  Records  . 438,  10,89 

Dairy  Breeds,  Crossing  .  825 

Dairy  Business,  Starting  .  .398,  (188 
Dairy  Combine,  New  Zealand 

and  Australia . 1288 

Dairy  Council,  National  . 1413 

Dairy  Cow  Ration  . 1458 

Dairy  Farm,  Maine  . 1177 

Dairy  Improvement  AVorks, 

New  Hampshire  . 1509 

Dairy  Mergers . .  209,  1235,  1289,  1 335 

Dairy  Observations,  Ohio  . 1161 

Dairy  Outlook  .  845 

Dairy  Record  Club  . ! .  964 

Dairy  Show’s  Permanent  Home..  849 

Dairy,  Unity,  Appeal  for  . 1209 

Dairying,  Beginner  In  . 1430 

Dairying  In  East  .  392 

Dairying,  Ohio  and 

Pennsylvania  .  214 

Dairying,  AA’est  Virginia  and 
^  .  490,  748 

Dairying,  AVhy  He  Quit  .  896 

Dairyman’s  Appeal  .  508 

Dairymen  Discouraged  .  717 

Dairymen,  Raise  Heifers  . .  250 

Dairymen’s  Association, 

Conrtbeticut  .  57 

Dairymen,  New  Jersey,  Feed 

Blood  Fiour  .  514 

Danlelion  Seed.  Cleaning _ 888,  1054 

Daylight  Saving  Law...  152,  287,  350 
Daughter’s  Right,  Household 

Goods  .  900 

Deaf,  AVork  For  The  .  590 

Deardorft,  Oliver  .  392 

Debenture  Plan,  Export  .'.  .  .717,  890 
Debenture  Plan,  President 

Hoover  on  .  034 

Debuntures  Ami  Farm  Relief  707 

Debentures,  National  Grange 

^  and  .  769 

Deed,  “More  or  Less”  .  634 

Deed  Of  Property,  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  .  843 

Deer,  Damage  from  . ! !  481 

Deer  Fences,  Those  .  456 

Delphinium  Crown  Rot  . 1205 

Delphinium  from  Seed  .  982 

Desert  Developments,  Arizona.!.  837 

Ditch,  Cleaning  Division  .  764 

Ditches,  Stone  .  <573 

Doctor  Takes  A'acation  . !!!l327 

Dog,  Beware  of  . 1305 

Dog  Fence,  Building  A  .  933 

Dog  Fennell  . 1354 

Dog  Law,  New,  Signed  .  586 

Dog  Law,  New  York  State  _ 1135 

Dog,  Police,  Feeding  .  40  > 

Dog  With  Fits  . 1070 

Dog  AVith  Tapeworm  .  560 

Dogs  And  Sheep .  .  433,  470,  748,  1043 
Dog,  Fox  Terrier,  Valuable 

In  Orchard  .  364 

Dogs  Killing  Poultry  .  917 

Dogs,  Ridding,  Of  Fleas  . !!l418 

Dollars  And  A7alues  .  94I 

Dower  Rights  To  Go  .  587 

Drainage,  Culvert,  Lowering 

for  .  156 

Drainage  of  Soils . 157,  204,  1223 

Draining  A  Basin  . 1442 

Drought.  Thoughts  on _ 1076,  1109 

Duck,  Runner,  In  Large  Flocks..  900 

Ducks  Among  Hens  .  728 

Ducks,  Dizzy  . 1177 

Ducks  In  Indiana  .  658 

Ducks,  Indian  Runner, 

Experience  .  972 

Ducks,  Indian  Runner . 875,  972 

Ducks,  Kahkai-Campbell  _ 271,  562 

Ducks,  Long  Island,  Notes  on....  443 

Ducks,  Mallard  .  789 

Ducks,  Poor  Hatch  of  .  900 

Ducks,  A'irginia  . 631 

Ducks,  AVhat  Ails  The  . 1116 


Dahlia  Harvest  . 

Dahlia  Hints  . 

Dahlia  Roots,  AVintering 
Dahlia  Show,  New  York 
Dahlia  Varieties  . 
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Early  To  Rise  . 

.1207 

.  550 

Earthworms,  Raising  . 

.  355 

.1535 

East  To  AA7est  . 

.1518 

.  138S 

East,  View  of  the  . 

.  743 

.  64 
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.1224 
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.  46S 
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Egg  And  Poultry  Statistics.  .  . 

.1092 

.  743 

Egg  Contest,  Connecticut  . . .  . 
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Egg  Contest  New  York  State... 
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.  1 109 

Egg  Best  Day  Laid  . 

.  470 
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,  995 

.  997 

Egg  Cold  Storage  House  . 

.  916 

.  834 

Egg  Fertility  . 

.  480 

.  676 

Egg  Grades,  England 

.  878 
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,  446 

.1127 

Grading  Law,  More  About. . 
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Egg  Laying  Contests,  English... 
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Egg  Laying  Contests,  Things 
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.  (574 

Egg  law  Changed  . 
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Egg  Problem  . 
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Egg  Production  Figures 
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Egg  Rules,  New  York  State.... 
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.  500 

Egg  Situation,  Chinese  . 
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.  36 

Egg  AA7eek,  National  . 
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Egg  Yolk  Color  . 
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Eggs,  Blood  Spots  In... 561,  802, 
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Eggs,  Brown  and  Mixed 

.  1304 

Colored  . . 392 

,  502 

1203 

Eggs,  Fertility  of  . 298, 

,  743 

.  1425 

Eggs.  Higher  Priced,  Possible.. 
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Eggs  Mcreantib  Exchange, 
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is  ...  235 

.  571 

.  951 

.  424 

.  153 

141,  365,  580.  907,  1106,  1401 

Fish  That  Live  In  Strange 

Places  .  375 

Fleas,  Plague  of  .  970 

Fleas,  Snow,  Acres  of  . 1464 

Flies  In  Manure  Pile  . 1193 

Float  Decorating  For  Parade 

936,  1083 

Floor,  Waryed.  Treatment  of...  795 

Flower,  Annuals  .  959 

Flower  Beetle,  Common  .  931 

Flower,  Cardinal.  The  . 1407 

Flower  Garden,  Greenhouse, 

April  in  .  038 

Flower  Garden  In  May  .  644 

Flower  Garden,  July  Work  in..  937 


Flower,  Key 


.  .  .641,  818 


Flower  Seed.  For  Spring  Bloom.  962 


Fair  At  Egg  Harbor  City . 1143 

Fair,  New  A’ork  State,  Notes 

1156,  1180 

Fair,  Tennessee  County  . 1320 

Fair,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. ..  .1294 

Fair,  Suffolk  County  . 1263 

Fairs,  County,  AVestern 

Maryland  . 1178 

Fairs  Useful  to  Farm  People. ..  .1288 
Family  Record,  Interesting....  545 

Farm,  An  Interesting  . 1496 

Farm  And  Home  AVeek  at 

Cornell  . 836,  355,  390 

Farm,  Ark,  Story  of  . . . .' .  714 

Farm,  -Around  the  . 44,  107 

Farm  Block  In  Saddle  . 1385 

Farm  Board  Counsel  . 1061 

Farm  Board,  Federal  . 1023 

Farm  Board,  Federal, 

Announces  Doan  . 1311 

Farm  Board,  Federal, 

First  Loan  . 1084 

Farm  Board,  Federal.  Grants 

Loans  . 1479 

Farm  Board  In  Action  . 1013 

Farm  Board  Loans  and 

Problems  . 1183 

Farm  Board  Members  Selected..  941 
Farm  Boundary  Lines, 

Determining  . 1334 

Farm,  Building  Up  . 1078 

Farm  Buildings  And  Grounds...  717 

Farm  Committee,  Real  .  209 

Farm  Conditions,  Secretary 

Hyde  on  . 1529 

Farm  Crops,  Figuring  Profits  on 

76,  1012 

Farm,  Factory  For  Surplus 

Milk  .  993 

Farm,  Fun  As  AVell  As  AVork  on  298 
Farm  Girls,  Coming  To  New 

York  . 1430 

Farm  Homes  In  Rural  England  955 
Farm,  Homemade  publicity  for..  1125 
Farm  House,  Ornamentals 

Around  .  338 

Farm  In  Connecticut  A’alley . .  .  1052 
Farm,  Industrial,  Arts  Exhibit, 

Connecticut  . 1310 

Farm  Leases  .  341 

Farm  Legislation,  Federal  .  587 

Farm  Machinery,  Ingenious  ....  922 
Farm  Meeting,  Long  Island  ....  815 

Farm,  Alillion-Acre  . 1520 

Farm  Names,  Registering  . 1427 

Farm,  Naming  the  . 118,  1099 

Farm  News,  AVestern  Maine 

759,  1519 

Farm  Notes,  Illinois  .  787 

Farm  Observations,  Some  .  705 

Farm  Office,  The  .  735 

Farm  Outlook,  Long  Island....  797 
Farm  Partnership  Problem,  A..  1423 
Farm  Products,  Tarriff  Figures  on  53 

Farm  Products  Prices  .  12 

Farm  Products  Show,  Penna 

189,  432 

Farm  Protection  Society  . 1135 

Farm  Rambles  Around  .  415 

Farm  Relief  For  Country-  Roads  936 

Farm  Relief,  Getting  .  717 

Farm  Relief,  Home  .  251 

Farm  Relief  In  the  Making . 1085 

Farm  Relief  In  Washington 

651,  745 

Farm  Relief  Law  Signed  .  891 

Farm  Relief,  A  Lunch  on .  161 

Farm  Relief,  More  about  .  821 

Farm  Relief,  New  Y’ork  State.. 1454 

Farm  Relief  Promises  .  769 

Farm  Relief,  Real . 209,  623,  685 

Farm  Relief,  Straight  Talk  on..  146 

Farm  Relief  Suggestion .  656 

Farm  Sign  . 248,  788 

Farm,  Steuben  County  New  York  234 

Farm,  Teacher  Looks  to .  779 

Farm  Tax  Problem  .  52 

Farm  Thrift,  Vermont  .  17 

Farm  AA’ater  Supply  .  85 

Farms,  Abandoned  In  East .  208 

Farms,  Abandoned,  Trees  for...  1013 

Farms,  Chain  .  58 

Farms,  City  Boys  on  .  896 

Farms,  Franklin  County, 

Studying  .  869 

Farms  In  Flower  .  724 

Farmer’s  Account  Book  .  907 

Farmer,  English,  Story  of . 1375 

Farmer,  Maine,  Remarks  from..  380 

Farmer,  Swiss  . 724,  884 

Farmer.  A'irginia,  From  a .  524 

Farmer’s  Ideas,  New  England..  51 

Farmer’s  Organizations  .  218 

Farmer,  Penna.  Thoughts  of....  313 

Farmer’s  Sermon  .  555 

Farmers  Future,  Empire  State..  446 
Farmer,  Legislation  at  Albany, 

15  years  .  88 

Farmers  Market  Tour  .  152 

Farmers  Markets  In  Penn. 

Increasing  . 1454 

Farmers  Prosper,  Eastern  Shore.  1281 
Farmers’  Protective  Association.  1409 
Farmers,  Russian  Execution  of.. 1505 

Farmers,  Safeguard  for  . 1335 

Farming,  Diversified,  Pays  New 

York  Farmer  .  229 

Farming,  Europe,  Glimpses  of 

188,  280 

Farming,  Sky-,  Under  a . 36,  437 

Farming,  Syndicate,  Information 

wanted  on  .  161 

Farming  Train,  New  Hampshire 

Better  . 1244 

Feed,  Dairy,  With  Poor  Hay....  124 

Feed  Prices,  Eastern . 968,  1535 

Feeding  Experiment,  Interesting.  1460 

Fence,  Line,  Building  .  654 

Fence,  Rail,  Old  .  979 

Fence,  AA’olf  and  Dog  .  933 

Fencing  Sheep  or  Dog  .  753 

Fern,  Boston,  Care  of  .  193 

Ferns  And  Ferneries  For  Winter 

Months  . 1475 

Ferns  In  House,  Care  of  . 385 

Fertilizer,  Summer  Use  of .  934 

Fertilizing  Poor  Pastures  . 196 

Fescue,  Red,  In  Pasture  .  981 

Field  Daisy  .  539 

Field  Day,  Maine’s  .  981 

Field  Days,  Ohio  Station . 980 

Field  Peppergrass  . .  711 

Field,  Wet,  Handling  .  277 

Filly,  Bog  Spavins  in  .  992 

Filter,  Making  . 1000 

Finger  Lakes,  Autumn  in . 1130 

Finocchio  .  606 

Fire  Prevention  Week  . 1234 


Flowers  Color  of . 

Flowers  Cut,  Roadside  Stand 

Flowers  In  Kansas  . 

Flowers  In  Oklahoma  . 

Flowers,  Last  Summer’s  . . 

Lilacs  . . 

Shrubs,  Hardy  . . . . 


Flowers, 

Flowers, 


Flowers,  Strange 
Flowers.  Summer. 
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For  Cutting 
Flowers,  Sun  And  Shade  .... 
Flowers,  AA'ild,  Praise  of. 

Fly,  Black,  Pest  . 

Fly,  Fruit,  Mediterranean,  In 

Florida  . 716,  885,  1358 

Food  Consumption  of  Farm 

Families  .  986 

Food  Market,  City  . 1235 

Food  Nutrients  in  Various 

Grains  . 1362 

Food  Products  Seized  By 

Government  .  986 

Food  Propaganda  .  1186 

Foodstuffs.  Transporation 

Costs  of  . 1431 

Food  Aralues  .  559 

Forest  Fires  Everybody’s 

Responsibility  .  273 

Forests,  Treat,  Same  as  Field 

Crops  .  545 

Foreign  Exchange  Determined, 

How  is  .  545 

Four  O’clocks,  More  about... 144,  200 

Fowl  Cholera  .  1116 

Fowl  Pox,  A’accinating  Against.  .1141 

Fowls,  Bumblefoot  In  . 1045 

Fox,  Feeding  Young  .  816 

Fox,  Silver,  Raising  . 1114 

Foxes,  Scheme  to  Sell  .  16 

Fruit  and  Fur  Man  . 1335 

Fruit  Container,  New  . 1496 

Fruit  Crop  Lighter  This  Year...  890 

Fruit  Fly  Damage  .  821 

Fruit  Growers  Meet,  Maine  . . .  387 

Fruit,  Hudson  River  .  503 

Fruit  Industry,  Pacific  Coast 

34,  77,  106 

Fruit  In  Puget  Sound  Country...  317 
Fruit  Land,  Hudson  River, 

Value  of  .  758 

Fruit  Lists  For  County  Fairs....  831 

Fruit  Market,  AVidening  .  844 

Fruit  Merger,  Big  Tropical  ....1431 
Fruit  Outlook,  New  York  State.  965 
Fruit  Outlook,  AA’est  A’irginia..  572 

Fruit  Problem,  Talk  on . 332,  758 

Fruit  Regions,  Pacific  Coast .  716 

Fruit  Thieves,  Fine . 1218 

Fruit  Shipments,  Pennsylvania.  797 
Fruit  Situation,  Countrywide. .  .1188 

Fruit  Situation  In  Vermont . 1013 

Fruit,  Small,  How  to  Prune.  ..  .1098 
Fruit,  Spray  Residue  on.... 963,  1034 

Fruit  Surplus,  Canifornia  .  986 

Fruit  Testing  Association, 


New  York  State 
Fruit  Tree,  Value  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Large 


.  .1154 
. .1160 
.  .  706 


Fruit  Trees,  Summer  Spraying.  729 

Fruit  Under  Label  .  112 

Fruit  A'arieties,  Behavior  of....  501 
Fruit  A'arieties,  Top  AVorkiug..  374 
Fruits  And  A'egetables  Hit  Hard.  1289 

Fruits,  Bramble,  . 573,  736 

Fruits,  Dried  .  345 

Fruits  For  Southwestern  New 

York  . 271,  639 

Fruits,  New,  Review  of  .  311 

Fruits,  Strange  . 1075 

Fuchsia,  Care  of  .  386 

Fuchsias  Standard  .  983 

Fur  Farming  Again  .  58 

Furniture,  Rustic,  Making . 1059 


Garbage  Ashes  .  424 

Garbage  In  Maine  .  615 

Game  Of  Make  Believe  .  322 

Garden  And  Apple  Tree  .  354 

Garden  Clubs  . 501,  577 

Garden,  Dynamite  Helped  . 1285 

Garden,  Fall  .  934 

Garden,  Feeding  .  578 

Garden,  Ferns  for  . 1427 

Garden,  Fruit,  Poultry-man’s -  87 

Garden  In  June  .  882 

Garden,  January  in  .  10 

Garden,  June  work  .  839 

Garden,  Flower,  In  February  . . .  144 

Garden  Magic  .  82 

Garden  Needs  Fertilizer .  8 

Garden  Notes,  Missouri  .  400 

Garden,  October  Days  in  . 1356 

Garden,  Old-fashioned  .  243 

Garden  On  Busy  Farm  .  681 

Garden  Pinks  tnd  Carnations. .  .1126 
Garden  Questions  and  Answers..  572 
Garden,  Rock,  Starting  ....736,  1198 

Garden  Spot,  Nature’s  .  787 

Garden  Stuff.  Poor  Yield  of .  13 

Garden  Tools  .  380 

Garden,  When  To  Plant  . 1448 

Gardens  Abroad,  Seeing  .  968 

Gardens,  Budget  .  270 

Gardens.  Rock,  Illinois  . 1034 

Gardening  at  83  .  968 

Gardening  On  An  Acre  .  428 
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Hollyhocks  . 965,  1332 

Hollyhocks,  Care  of  .  305 
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Hotbed,  Heating,  Lime  for. 292,  492 
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Idaho.  From  Friend  in  . 1149 
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K  tie,  Keeping  . 1507 

Kale,  Virginia,  In  . 1335 

Kansas  City,  At  .  901 
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Manure,  Green,  Use  of  .  766 

Manure,  Poultry,  Value  of  .  170 

Manure,  Synthetic  .  4 
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Maryland  Notes 
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Alilk  Flow  Lower  .  991 
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Pig  Raising,  N.  J . 4034 
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Putting  the  Best  Foot  Forward..  647 


Quarantine,  Two  Types  of .  653 

Questions  Await  Answers,  Three. 1027 

Quince  Rust  . 1088 

Quinces,  Pruning  .  338 
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Rabbit  Barn,  Sizable  .  26 

Rabbit  Breeding  .  318 

Rabbits,  Burrowing  .  701 

Rabbit  Question .  2o7 

Rabbits  Destroying  Lettuce  .  ...10o9 

Rabbits,  Wild,  Affected  with 

Tularaemia  . 11’8 
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Radio,  All-Electric  . 1307 

Radio  and  Country  Life .  -88 
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Radio  Battery,  Change  to  Wet..  10 
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Radio  Battery,  Charging  .  10 

Radio.  Battery,  Storage,  Genera¬ 
tor  for  . 4429 

Radio  Battery,  Trouble  with -  272 
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Radio  Does  Not  Work .  100 

Radio  Ground  Connection .  100 

Radio,  Interference,  Manual  -  10 

Radio  Noises  .  10 

Radio,  Poor  Reception  .  272 

Radio,  Quality  vs.  Distance .  247 

Radio  Receiver,  Noise,  Tracing.  599 
Radio  Receiver,  Lightning 
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Radio  Receiver  Shielded  - ...  100 

Radio  Reception,  Summer  ......  794 

Radio,  Six  or  Seven  Tubes .  100 
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Radio,  Trouble  with  . 1175 
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of  .  982 

Radio  Tube,  Power  .  272 

Radio  Tube  Rejuvenators  for 
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Radio  Tubes,  Reactivating  .  272 

Radio  Tubes,  Trouble  with . 117o 

Radio  Upkeep,  Cost  . i.1307 
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Radio,  What  the,  Tells  Us . 1o42 

Radiola,  Poor  Volume . 14-9 

Rail  Service,  Free  Market .  6o3 

Ranch,  Rockies,  From  a 

502,  1245,  1531 

Raspberry  Cane-Blight  . 1068 

Raspberry  Canes,  Tree-cricket 

Injury  to  . 1093 

Raspberry  Growing,  New  Eng¬ 
land  . 397. 

Raspberry,  Red,  Varieties .  15b 

Raspberry.  Van  Fleet .  354 

Raspberry,  Viking  . 109b 

Raspberries,  Black  . 1-49 

Raspberries,  Columbian,  Caring 

for  . 157* 

Raspberries,  Pruning  . 1219 

Raspberries,  Red,  Crown-Gall....  295 

Raspberries,  Top-heavy  . 1219 

Ration,  Balancing  a  .  460 

Ration,  Cows,  Jersey,  For .  138 

Rat,  Farm,  Problem  on....  1330,  133.) 

Rat  Slaughter,  Wholesale  .  183 
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on  .  399 

Rats .  108,  1204 

Reclamation  Projects .  823,  11-4 

Reforesting  .  008 

Reforestation,  Again .  206,  -87 

Reforestation  Tour,  N.  Y.  State. 1386 

Republican  Plank  .  968 

Research  Situation,  Study  of....  570 
Rhode  Island,  Conditions  in.....  988 

Rhubarb,  Moving  . 1165,  1203 

Rice  Polisli  as  Food .  389 

Rice  Weevil  . 1419 

Rice,  Wild  .  868 

Right  of  Way .  273,  1305,  1336 

Road,  Closing  a  . 1224 

Road  Improvements  . 1189 

Robin’s  First  Song .  64o 

Rock,  Shoemaker  .  4b 

Roof,  Leaking,  Slate-Surfaced -  130 

Roof,  Paint  for  .  96 

Rooster  Combs,  What  About. ..  .1131 

Roosters,  Fat  .  26 

Rooster,  Scrub  .  o91 

Rose,  Frau  Karl  Druscliki,  Dis¬ 
appears  .  444 

Rose  Troubles,  Common .  711 

Roses,  Bush,  Planting  .  741 

Roses,  Climbing  .  873 

Roses,  Constant  Blooming .  442 

Roses,  Corn  Borer  in .  1027,  1094 

Roses,  Black  Spot  on .  870 

Roses,  Mildew  on  .  260 

Roses,  New  Hampshire,  In .  5-2 

Roses,  Rambler,  Those  . 401 

Roses,  Some  Notable 

90,  154,  210,  260,  290,  442,  520 

Roses,  Three  New  . 943 

Rural  Mail  Carrier  Tells  His 

Story  . 1546 

Rural  New-Yorker  Family,  The..  61 
Rural  School  Meetings,  Important  144 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society 

Meeting  . 1556 

Rural  Tragedy.  A .  119 

Rye,  Abruzzi,  Value  of . 1-5- 


Sale  of  Personal  Effects . 1295 

Salt.  Vermicide  as  a . 1234 

Sansevieria,  Care  of . 1473 

Sansevieria  Lawrentii,  Propaga¬ 
ting  . 4550 

Saskatchewan,  Notes  From .  738 

Saw,  Circular,  Driving,  Ford  Mo¬ 
tor  .  593 

Saw,  Jig,  Construction  of .  29 

Saw,  Power  for  .  214 

Saw  Pulley,  Size  for .  -9 

Sawdust,  Fruit  Trees,  Mulch  for  44 
Scales,  Common  Lecanium,  and 

Their  Control  . .  •  1005 

School  Age,  Lawful .  250,  506 


School  Attendance,  Compulsory..  373 
School,  Auto-truck  Carry  Children 

To,  Struck  by  Train . 1456 

School  Bill,  Home  Rule .  157 

School  Bills,  Ask  Them  to  Sup¬ 
port  thej, . 207,  250,  294 

School  Bills,  Hearing  on...  264,  457 

School  Bills,  Thayer-Gedney 

414,  456,  617.  652 
School  Bills,  Three  to  New  York 

Legislature  .  132 

School  Bus,  Madrid,  Meets  Win¬ 
ter  .  81 

School  Bus,  Train  Hits .  497 

School,  Closed,  Opening  .  848 

Schools,  Centralized  .  777 

School  Children’  Die  in  Blizzard.  220 

School  Collector  Without  Bond . .  302 

School  Collector’ 8  Bond  .  168 

School  Consolidation,  Authorities’ 

Attitude  to  .  990 

School  Consolidation,  Avoiding 

Forced  .  250 

School  Consolidation  and  Central- 

ization  .  935 

School  Consolidation,  Compul¬ 
sory  .  848 

School  Consolidation,  Experience  979 

School  Consolidation,  Teacher’s 

View  on  .  958 

School  Consolidation,  Trumans- 

burg,  N.  Y . . .  220 

School  Consolidation,  Why  Objec¬ 
tion?  .  684 

School  Crowded  .  1340 

School  Districts  Meet,  Six  Com¬ 
mon,  Clemons  .  1574 

School  Districts,  Medical  Exami¬ 
nation  in  .  979 

School  Districts,  Ownership  of 

Land  in  Two .  750 

School,  Early  Training,  Neces¬ 
sity  . ;.1204 

School  Expenses  Increased  in 

Pennsylvania  .  876 

School,  Extravagance,  Village...  307 
School  Girl  Boards  Herself .  1127,  1389 
School,  High,  Pupil  Boards  Her¬ 
self  . 1008 

School,  High,  Rural .  929 

School  Improvement  Society,  Is 

It  a  Fraud .  800,  828 

School  Improvement  Society 

Meeting  . 1482 

School  Meeting,  Chairman’s  Vote 

at  .  935 

School  Meeting,  Champlain  Val¬ 
ley  .  672 

School  Meeting,  Norwich,  N.  Y..  59 

School  Meeting,  Parent-Teacher. .  873 

School  Meeting,  State  Fair.  1100,  1185 

School  Meeting,  Voters  at .  848 

School  Meetings,  Annual,  Held..  750 
School  Meetings,  Interesting.  144,  207 
School  Meetings,  Norwich  and 

Rockwell  Mills  .  168 

School  Memorial,  Vermont  .  98 

School  Methods,  Some  .  560 

School,  Nursery,  Identification, 

Pa.  . 1100 

School  Officer,  Eligible  . 979 

School  Officers,  Three  in  One 

Family  .  935 

School,  One-room,  Last  One 

Gone  . 1579 

School,  Punishment  at  .  614 

School  Pupils.  Transportation  of.  958 

School  Questions  .  250 

School,  Rural,  Grange  and  the.. 1457 
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Practical  Farm  Co-operation —The  Boy  and  the  Apples 
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How  sore  throat  gets  its  start 


“GREAT!” 

men  say.  They’re  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  Lister- 
ine  Shaving  Cream. 
You  wili  be  also  when 
you  try  it.  So  cool ! 
So  soothing! 


To  prevent  colds 

rinse  the  hands  with  Listerine 

Countless  colds  start  when  germs  are  carried 
to  the  mouth  on  food.  By  using  Listerine 
on  the  hands  before  every  meal,  you  attack 
such  germs  and  lessen  the  risk  of  cold. 
Remember  this  mothers,  when  handling 
baby’s  food. 


Check  it  with 

LISTERINE 

full  strength 


IXTORKING  over  a  steaming  tub  one  minute, 

*  y  out  in  raw  weather  the  next,  a  woman  is 
almost  certain  to  get  sore  throat  or  a  cold — 
or  both. 

The  same  goes  for  a  man  leaving  a  warm 
house  to  work  around  icy  barns. 

Such  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  phy¬ 
sicians  say,  are  the  cause  of  countless  throat 
conditions  and  colds.  Many  of  them  become 
complicated  and  dangerous  if  neglected. 

After  such  exposure,  or  after  your  feet  have 
been  wet,  gargle  repeatedly  with  Listerine  full 
strength  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  often  keeps 
sore  throat  from  becoming  serious. 

When  Listerine  enters  the  mouth  it  attacks 
the  disease  germs  that  cause  ordinary  colds 
and  sore  throat.  Your  relief  is  almost  immediate. 
When  it  is  not,  consult  your  physician. 

Listerine,  full  strength,  is  so  powerful  that 
even  the  stubborn  B.  Typhosus  (typhoid)  germ 
is  killed  in  15  seconds!  This  is  shown  by 
scientific  tests  in  bacteriological  laboratories  of 
national  repute. 

Keep  Listerine  handy  and  use  it  daily  during 
bad  weather.  You  may  be  spared  a  costly  and 
possibly  dangerous  illness.  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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W inter  Injury  Of  Cherry  Trees 


INTER  injury  and  even  winter-kill¬ 
ing  is  an  insidious  enemy  of  cherry 
trees,  and  is  much  more  common 
than  fruit  growers  realize,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  losses  in  many  orchards 
in  1928.  Recent  investigations  in 
New  York  State  as  to  the  causes  and  remedies  of 
Winter  injury  reach  the  conclusion,  among  other 
things,  that  still  further  losses  may  be  expected  in 
the  next  few  years. 

Branches,  trunks  and  roots  may  be  affected  by 
low  temperatures.  During  especially  severe  Win¬ 
ters,  twigs  and  branches,  particularly  on  trees  that 
have  produced  heavy  crops,  may  be  killed  back, 
while  nearby  non-bearing  trees  appear  normal.  This 
type  of  injury  was  common  in  the  severe  Winter  of 
3917-18. 

The  trunk  of  the  cherry  tree  may  show  Winter 
injury  in  the  form  of  a  sunscald  or  open  wounds  in 
which  the  bark  may  be  split  and  rolled  back  on  any 
side  of  the  tree,  although  the  southwest  side  usually 
suffers  the  most.  Similar  injury  may  occur  in  the 
crotches.  These  injuries  usually  follow  a  sudden 
drop  in  temperature  in  the  early  Fall  or  late  Spring, 
and  are  related  to  severe  pruning,  warm  weather 
either  early  in  December  or  March,  or  to  warm 
rains  at  these  seasons  followed  by  low  temperatures. 

Root  injury  of  both  sweet  and  sour  cherries  prob¬ 
ably  occurs  in  all  orchards  in  different  degrees  of 
seriousness,  and  shows  itself  in  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ways : 

1.  The  trees  may  die  without  putting  out  any 
leaves  in  the  Spring. 

2.  The  trees  may  die  at  blossoming  time. 

3.  Foliage  may  appear,  but  the  trees  may  die  with 
the  first  hot,  dry  weather,  as  the  roots  are  unable 
to  supply  the  water  required  by  the  tree.  Before 
the  tree  dies  the  leaves  may  be  observed  to  wilt 
during  the  day  with  partial  recovery  at  night. 

4.  The  tree  may  die  one,  two,  or  even  three  years 
after  the  injury  has  been  sustained.  A  normal  crop 
may  be  produced  the  first  year,  but  with  little  ter¬ 
minal  growth.  Thereafter,  the  tree  produces  little 
growth  which  is  often  mistaken  for  the  effects  of 
overbearing.  Dead  branches  may  appear  in  the  top 
of  the  tree,  and  while  some  trees  outgrow  the  injury, 
others  die. 

The  causes  and  nature  of  Winter  injury  are  so 
complicated  that  often  it  will  be  found  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  fruit  grower.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  first  precaution  against  loss  from  Winter 
injury  is  to  propagate  the  trees  on  the  most  con¬ 
genial  stock,  and  Mazzard  has  been 
found  superior  to  Mahaleb  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Drainage  of  the  orchard  site  is 
also  important,  as  insufficient  drain¬ 
age  may  cause  the  roots  to  make  a  late 
growth,  or  may  deprive  them  of  oxy¬ 
gen. 

Proper  cultivation  is  important  in 
preventing  Winter  injury  to  cherry 
tree  roots.  Plowing  brings  the  crown 
and  roots  nearer  the  surface,  and  sub¬ 
jects  them  to  drought  in  Summer  and 
low  temperatures  in  Winter.  The 
tractor  and  the  disk  are  superseding 
the  plow,  and  all  necessary  cultivation 
can  be  done  by  the  latter. 

Pruning  is  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  to  be  taken  into  account, 
as  too  severe  pruning  has  been  found 
to  predispose  trees  to  Winter  injury. 

Where  dead  branches  appear  in  the 
top  of  the  tree  or  where  the  tree  lacks 
vigor  due  to  apparent  Winter  injury, 
judi  ious  pruning  to  produce  new 
branches  and  the  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda  may  prove  beneficial. 


made  possible  by  a  large  market  demand.  Even 
old,  scraggly  orchards  helped  many  a  farmer 
to  realize  more  dividends  for  his  year’s  work.  Cider 
mills  and  evaporators  bought  in  large  quantities.  In 
fact,  so  many  of  these  apples  were  bought  that  a 
large  number  of  mills  and  evaporators  throughout 
Western  New  York  were  obliged  to  discontinue  buy¬ 
ing  near  the  end  of  the  season.  In  almost  every  in 


crop  from  their  harvest  list,  as  not  worth  the  labor. 

However,  to  market  first-class  apples,  farmers  in 
Western  New  York  have  finally  realized  that  spray¬ 
ing  is  absolutely  necessary.  Western  competition 
has  become  so  keen  that  buyers  now  demand  apples 
that  are  practically  free  from  all  blemishes,  so  that, 
the  opinion  now  current  is  that  a  spraying  schedule 
must  be  adopted  to  grow  apples  that  are  of  good 
appearance.  It  is  probable  that  diseases  and  insects 
that  prey  on  orchards  are  more  prevalent  now  than 
10  years  ago.  Many  orcliardists  now  spray  four  and 
five  and  even  more  times  yearly.  Spraying  costs 
money,  it  is  admitted,  but  the  apples  bring  more 
than  enough  extra  money  to  pay  for  such  expense. 

One  farm  in  Wyoming  County  produced  nearly 
12.000  barrels  of  apples  in  1928,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  several  hundred  bushels  of  culls  and  under¬ 
size  apples  were  sold  to  an  evaporator  plant.  The 
farm  in  question  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
growing  of  apples,  and  consists  of  110  acres.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  acres,  the  trees  are  young, 
having  been  planted  about  15  years  ago.  A  good 
spraying  schedule  is  adhered  to  year  after  year  on 
this  farm,  and  the  results  speak  for  themselves. 

The  year's  successful  apple  output  not  only  added 
to  the  farmer’s  prosperity  for  192S  but  undoubtedly 
helped  to  popularize  apple  growing.  Anyway,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  in  1929  a  few  more  farmers  will 
take  better  care  of  their  orchards.  h.  b.  p. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Defoliation  Due  to  Winter-killing  of  Roots  During 
Winter.  Fig.  2 


stance  of  this  kind,  the  plants  had  so  many  apples 
on  hand  that  several  weeks’  work  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  empty  their  bins. 

In  almost  every  section  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
evaporators  reported  that  their  capacities  were  being 
extended  to  the  maximum  point  of  production,  and 
their  bins  were  still  overflowing  with  apples.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  every  farmer  who  had  apples  this  year 
was  endeavoring  to  market  them  somewhere. 

The  large  production  on  the  part  of  the  evaporator 
plants  can  be  explained  by  the  unusually  good  price 


large  Roots  and  Trunk  Appear  Normal ,  While  Roots  up  to  Two  Inches  in  Diametei 

Were  Winter-killed.  Fig.  3 


la  all  probability  many  cherry  trees  will  die  out 
during  the  next  two  or  three  years  from  the  effects 
of  recent  Winter  injury,  independent  of  losses  from 
defoliation  of  the  trees  by  yellow-leaf  or  leaf-spot. 
Geneva,  N.  Yr.,  Experiment  Station.  j.  n.  l. 


The.  1928  Apple  Crop  Helped 

MORE  and  more  forcibly  the  fact  is  being  driven 
home  that  apple  orchards  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  profits.  The  past  Fall  has  materially 
helped  in  convincing  doubters  that  well-kept  or¬ 
chards  will  pay  dividends.  Two  reasons  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
many  doubting  farmers.  One  is  the  large  crop  that 
was  harvested,  and  the  second  is  the  higher  prices 


paid  by  them  to  farmers.  Prices  were  considerably 
in  advance  of  those  of  the  past  few  years.  Conse¬ 
quently,  nearly  every  farmer  felt  that  good  wages 
could  be  made  marketing  his  apples.  Of  course,  this 
applies  to  apple  orchards  that  did  not  produce  first- 
class  apples.  During  the  past  few  years,  with  the 
exception  of  1928,  prices  for  evaporator  apples  were 
so  low  that  a  large  number  of  farmers^declared  the 
compensation  insufficient  for  the  amount  of  labor 
involved  in  handling  the  crop  and,  as  a  result,  many 
apples  were  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground.  One  year 
in  particular  hundreds  and  thousands  of  bushels 
went  to  waste.  In  that  year  the  market  was  ex¬ 
tremely  dull,  even  for  barreled  apples,  and  cider 
and  evaporator  apples  were  so  cheap  that  a  large 
percentage  of  farmers  quickly  excluded  the  apple 


Water  Movements 

TIIE  short  note  on  water  movements  on  page 
144(i,  Nov.  24,  192S,  sets  one  to  thinking  of  the 
vital  importance  of  those  movements  to  every  crea¬ 
ture  that  comes  within  their  influence.  Indeed,  with¬ 
out  water  movements  life  in  our  lakes  and  ponds 
could  not  exist.  In  certain  large  lakes  or  inland 
seas  no  scientist  has  been  able  to  find  any  living 
creature  in  the  deeper  water.  It  is  believed  that 
the  reason  for  that,  condition  is  that  there  are  no 
water  currents  in  those  depths.  Lack  of  water  cur¬ 
rents  means  that  there  can  be  no  replacement  of 
the  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water  as  it  is  used  up 
by  the  living  creatures.  Finally  there  comes  a  time 
when  every  living  thing  in  the  lake  must  move  up¬ 
ward  into  the  region  of  water  movement  or  die. 

In  the  great  seas  there  seems  to  be  water  move¬ 
ment  at  all  depths.  The  tremendous  differences  in 
temperature  between  the  tropics,  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  may  be  found  as  high  as  80  degrees,  and  the 
arctic  seas,  where  the  temperature  in 
Summer  may  be  as  much  as  two  or 
three  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 
of  fresh  water,  cause  great  currents, 
some  of  which  dive  to  the  bottom  in 
temperate  regions  and  produce  the  in¬ 
tense  cold  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
even  in  the  tropics.  Some  other  ocean 
currents  seem  to  be  caused  or  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

Water  is,  in  many  ways,  a  peculiar 
substance.  It:  is  the  largest  single  con¬ 
stituent  of  all  living  bodies.  There  is 
no  living  body  known  which  can  be 
completely  dried  without  ceasing  to 
live.  Some  can  stand  a  great  deal  of 
drying  because  they  have  developed 
some  mechanism  for  locking  up  the  es¬ 
sential  water  so  that  it  cannot  get 
away.  In  its  physical  characteristics 
it  is  also  different.  Most  substances 
shrink  when  passing  from  the  liquid 
to  the  solid  state.  A  very  few  expand 
a  little  just  at  the  instant  of  making 
the  change.  Water,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  cooled,  grows  smaller  until  a 
temperature  a  trifle  below  40  degrees  is  reached, 
then  expands  to  the  freezing  point.  Then,  just  as 
it  changes  to  a  solid,  comes  a  great  expansion  which 
is  almost  explosive  in  its  force  and  suddenness.  At 
the  moment  of  freezing  a  considerable  amount  of 
heat  is  liberated,  enough  so  that  a  tub  of  water  set 
in  a  root  cellar  may  prevent  damage  to  tender  vege¬ 
tables  when  the  temperature  goes  a  degree  or  two 
below  freezing.  The  expansion  of  the  ice  makes  it 
certain  that  a  lake  will  not  freeze  to  the  bottom 
except  under  very  unusual  conditions. 

The  fact  that  water  has  a  point  of  greatest  den¬ 
sity  considerably  above  the  freezing  point  has  a 
very  important  bearing  on  the  possibility  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  living  creatures  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
lakes.  Considerably  more  than  half  the  land  area 
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of  the  world’s  surface  lies  within  the  regions  where, 
at  some  time  during  the  year,  the  air  temperature 
goes  to  or  below  the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  properties  of 
water,  this  fact  insures  a  stirring  up  of  the  water 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  every  lake  or  pond 
in  those  regions. 

If  we  study  the  temperature  of  a  fairly  deep  lake 
on  a  warm  day  in  Summer  we  may  find  a  tempera- 
lure  as  high  as  85  degrees  at  the  surface,  especially 
on  a  quiet,  sunny  day.  A  certain  distance  below 
l  he  surface  we  may  find  70  degrees,  a  little  deeper 
00  degrees,  and  so  on  in  such  a  way  that  the  suc¬ 
cessive  temperatures  may  be  plotted  in  a  regular 
curve.  If  the  lake  is  deep  enough  in  relation  to  its 
width  and  to  the  shelter  of  trees,  hills,  etc.,  around 
it,  there  will  come  a  depth  where  the  even  curve  of 
temperature  change  is  broken.  That  change  will 
come  not  far  from  50  degrees  and  not  far  from  the 
greatest  depth  to  which  the  most  severe  storms  can 
disturb  the  water.  Within  a  few  feet,  perhaps  even 
within  a  few  inches  of  increased  depth,  the  tempera- 
i  ure  will  drop  from  about  50  degrees  to  about  40 
degrees.  From  that  point  to  the  bottom  there  will 
he  little  or  no  change  in  temperature.  That  region 
of  abrupt  change  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of 
the  temperatures  of  deep  lakes  over  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  that  biologists  have 
given  it  a  name,  thermocline.  It  is  much  more  than 
just  a  place  in  the  water.  In  many  lakes  of  this 
country  it  marks  the  lowest  point  to  which  living 
creatures  can  go  during  a  large  part  of  the  Summer. 
Above  the  thermocline  there  is  plenty  of  oxygen  for 
wave  action,  and  water  currents  carry  a  supply 
down  from  the  surface.  Below  it  there  are  no  cur¬ 
rents  to  mix  or  stir  up  the  water,  and  the  oxygen 
supply  is  quickly  used  up  by  the  plants  and  animals 
that  live  there.  Then  they  must  either  go  into  a 
resting  condition  or  migrate  in  order  to  keep  on 
living. 

In  warm  countries  there  are  lakes  where  this  con¬ 
dition  is  permanent  and  all  the  inhabitants  must 
live  within  a  certain  number  of  feet  of  the  surface. 
They  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  shelter  or  feed¬ 
ing  grounds  that  may  be  below  them.  In  cooler 
regions  what  is  known  as  the  Spring  and  Fall  over¬ 
turn  comes  to  their  aid. 

If  we  have  a  lake  with  a  series  of  nicely  graded 
temperatures  from  the  surface  down,  with  a  thermo¬ 
cline  at,  say,  50  feet,  as  the  weather  grows  colder 
the  temperature  will,  in  theory,  reduce  fastest  at  the 
surface  and  more  slowly  below  until  the  whole  lake 
has  just  the  temperature  of  greatest  density.  Then 
the  cooling  will  go  on  at  the  surface  and  more  slowly 
below,  with  the  coldest  water  staying  at  the  surface 
until  we  finally  have  a  layer  of  ice  at  the  surface. 
The  lower  side  of  the  ice  will  be  at  the  freezing 
point  of  the  water.  Below,  the  water  will  be  warmer 
and  warmer  as  the  depth  increases,  until  finally 
about  the  temperature  of  greatest  density  is  reached. 
Below  that  the  temperature  will  be  about  the  same 
to  the  bottom.  In  theory  this  change  will  go  on 
quietly  with  the  surface  water  sinking  as  it  cools, 
and  its  place  being  taken  by  warmer  water  from 
below.  If  the  water  were  that  mythical  thing  which 
the  physicist  calls  a  “perfect  liquid”  it  would  work 
that  way.  Since,  however,  it  has  a  measurable 
amount  of  viscosity  (stickiness)  it  usually  happens, 
especially  if  a  chilly  night  is  also  still,  that  the  sur¬ 
face  water  may  cool  to  the  temperature  of  greatest 
density  when  all  the  water  below  is  either  warmer 
or  cooler  than  that  temperature.  In  the  same  way 
in  Spring  the  surface  water  may  warm  up  to  (lie 
temperature  of  greatest  density  when  all  the  water 
below  is  either  warmer  or  cooler  and  thus  not  so 
heavy.  When  that  occurs  a  very  slight  movement 
will  start  the  heavy  layer  to  sinking  in  some  part 
of  the  lake  while  the  lighter  water  rises.  Then  cur¬ 
rents  will  be  produced  in  every  part  of  the  lake, 
which  will  carry  fresh,  well-aerated  water  to  the 
bottom  and  will  bring  mud,  dead  leaves,  trash,  etc., 
(o  the  surface.  This  “overturn”  is  seen  almost  every 
Spring  and  Fall  in  many  of  the  lakes  of  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  and  may  often  be  seen  even  in  Lake  Michigan. 

The  overturn  has  been  watched  many  times  in 
Lake  Maxinkuckee,  in  Indiana.  On  a  perfectly  still, 
cold  night  in  the  Fall  the  surface  water  will  be 
chilled  rapidly  until  there  is  a  good  depth  of  heavy 
water  lying  on  the  large  body  of  lighter  water.  It 
has  formed  quietly,  and  there  are  no  very  large 
streams  coming  in  to  stir  things  up  and  start  cur¬ 
rents  to  carry  it  down  at  any  place.  In  the  morning 
a  little  breeze  springs  up  and  starts  drifting  the 
surface  water  before  it  until  the  heavier  layer  is 
much  thicker  at  one  shore  than  the  other.  Suddenly 
it  will  start  to  sink  at  that  side  and  the  lighter 
water  will  fairly  boil  up  at  the  opposite  edge.  The 
upward  current  may  be  strong  enough  to  bring  up 
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mud,  sticks  or  even  dead  bodies  and  cast  them  on 
the  shore.  The  overturn  in  Spring  is  usually  not 
quite  so  violent,  but  may  be  just  about  as  strong 
when  a  bright,  warm  day,  with  no  wind,  comes  just 
after  the  ice  has  melted. 

These  changes  are  due  entirely  to  the  very  peculiar 
properties  of  water,  and  it  seems  quite  remarkable 
that  the  one  substance  upon  which  all  living  crea¬ 
tures  depend  for  their  very  life  should  be  so  consti¬ 
tuted.  All  other  known  substances  are  heavier  in 
(lie-  solid  state  than  in  the  liquid  state  at  the  same 
temperature.  If  that  were  the  case  with  water,  ice 
would  sink  and  most  of  our  lakes  would  be  perma¬ 
nently  frozen  at  the  bottom.  Then  life  could  not 
exist  there.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  things  in 
nature  which  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  believe 
that  things  “just  happen.”  Alfred  c.  weed. 


A  Bit  of  History 

CONDITIONS  in  the  earlier  times  are  interesting 
topics,  and  in  our  eagerness  to  praise  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  marvel  at  its  progressiveness  we  sometimes 
forget  that  progress  has  been  made  in  the  years 
gone  by.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
advances  made  years  ago  seemed  as  wonderful  then 
as  ours  do  now,  nor  that  as  much  actual  effort  and 
intelligent  were  put  into  them. 

It  has  interested  me  to  look  over  some  statistics 
of  our  county  of  Chenango  75  to  100  years  or  so 
ago.  Perhaps  it  may  astonish  some  of  our  folks 
to  consider  that  the  population  of  the  county  and  of 
most  rural  sections  reached  its  climax  at  about  1840. 

I  haven’t  compared  every  decade,  but  there  were 
nearly  41,000  people  in  the  county,  and  then,  you 
know,  the  villages  are  much  larger  now,  although 
our  entire  population  is  less. 

Our  cow  population  is  nearly  50,000  now  and  there 
are  just  a  few  beef  cattle  besides.  In  1835  there  were 
57,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  county,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  them  were  beef  animals.  By  1845 
there  were  about  4,000  less  head  of  cattle,  but  the 
number  of  sheep  had  increased  by  nearly  40  per  cent 
to  223,500.  Now  there  are  very  few  sheep.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  in  1845  kept  for  milk  production  was 
29,000.  In  dairy  cows  Guilford  led  in  the  county. 
The  number  of  dairy  animals  has  increased  as  the 
number  of  beef  cattle  and  sheep  have  declined. 

My  memory  does  not  reach  back  anywhere  near 
those  times,  but  my  father’s  did.  Very  much  land 
has  been  cleared  since  then,  and  many  acres  drained 
and  partly  cleared  of  stones  and  stumps.  I  helped 
(o  do  some  of  that.  In  those  earlier  days  there  were 
no  feed  stores  to  supply  the  feeder  with  western 
grain  feeds,  yet  it  looks  as  though  as  many  mouths 
of  quadrupeds  had  to  be  filled  and  our  population  in 
rural  sections  was  larger  and  was  fed  and  clothed 
from  the  farms  of  the  locality.  True,  feeding  for 
high  production  was  not  then  receiving  the  attention 
that  it  does  now.  Butter  was  made  on  the  farm 
and,  to  some  extent,  cheese  also. 

In  1849  Chenango  took  first  prize  on  butter  at  the 
State  Fair,  and  an  authority  in  the  county  made  out 
that  there  were  3,500,000  lbs.  of  butter  made  and 
2,000,000  lbs.  of  cheese.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  make 
definite  statements  further,  but  a  little  figuring  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  production  per  cow  could  hardly 
have  reached  3,200  lbs.  of  milk.  Now  it  is  said  to 
be  over  5,000  lbs.  Even  15  years  later  there  was 
practically  no  dairying  in  Winter,  and  cows  were 
not  very  well  fed  during  that  period,  as  a  rule.  In 
1840,  in  my  own  town,  lumbering  was  still  carried 
on  considerably,  for  the  inhabitants  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  getting  all  (he  big  pines  cleared  off. 
Guilford  became  more  prosperous,  having  less  timber 
and  more  cows. 

In  the  forties  there  could  hardly  have  been  a 
mowing  machine,  and  perhaps  no  horse  rakes.  There 
were  few  factories  to  take  help  from  the  farms,  and 
it  was  used  there.  There  was  some  other  employ¬ 
ment,  of  course,  but  perhaps  not  all  of  it  steady. 
There  were  saw  and  grist  mills,  many  of  them.  There 
were  still  some  breweries  left,  and  possibly  a  distil¬ 
lery  or  two.  Thirty  years  earlier  distilleries  were 
common  in  about  every  town.  There  were  oil  mills, 
fulling  mills  and  carding  machines.  Cotton  and 
woolen  factories  were  somewhat  common,  and  there 
were  several  iron  foundries  in  the  county.  Asheries, 
rope  factories  and  paper  mills  could  be  found,  and 
of  tannerieh  the  county  had  30  in  1845.  Besides 
there  was  some  employment  on  the  Chenango  canal 
a  part  of  the  year.  The  business  of  teaming  was 
still  considerable,  and  stage-driving  almost  at  its 
climax.  I  don’t  think  that  teaming  from  the 
Chenango  canal  to  Deposit,  to  take  supplies  to  the 
builders  of  the  Erie  railroad,  had  entirely  ceased. 
It  was  perhaps  a  larger  business  a  few  years  earlier. 
There  was  work  to  do  and  much  of  it  was  not  easy. 


The  business  of  farming,  or  its  trade  as  a  workman, 
was  the  more  difficult  to  learn,  for  machinery  had 
not  been  made  to  do  much  of  it.  n. 


Notes  from  Vermont 

O  most  of  us,  old  and  young,  December  is  the 
month  of  months.  To  the  youngsters  it  means 
gifts  and  treats  and  merrymakings,  and  to  us  “old¬ 
sters”  it  means  partly  the  treat  of  making  others 
happy  and  partly  that  friends  of  years  gone  by  will 
think  of  us  and  tell  us  on  a  card  that  they  wish  us 
well,  and  some  will  even  write  a  letter  telling  us  of 
(heir  joys  and  sorrows,  their  children  and  children’s 
children,  the  cat,  dog  and  automobile. 

Just  now  faithful  Samson  is  about  the  prime 
favorite  of  our  pet-loving  family.  Samson  is  just 
an  iron-gray,  plodding  farm  horse ;  use  him  well 
and  he  would  work  till  he  fell  in  his  tracks,  but 
there  must  be  no  loud  talk  or  sticks,  or  he  will  bid 
you  “good-day.”  Just  how  he  caught  on  to  the  trick 
no  one  knows,  but  when  the  small  boys  lead  Sam  to 
water  he  leads  them  to  the  kitchen  door,  unfastens 
the  latch  with  his  upper  lip,  and  “good  morning” 
with  a  low  “ho-ho-ho”,  knowing  there  is  always  an 
apple  or  a  potato  waiting  for  our  faithful  friend. 

The  morning  of  December  1  found  nine  inches  of 
snow  on  the  ground  and  our  world  looked  like  a 
Christmas  card.  This  morning,  December  7,  the 
mercury  stood  at  10  degrees  at  5  :30  A.  M.,  and  every 
tree,  weed  and  board  was  covered  by  glittering  frost 
crystals,  and  now  over  in  the  northwest  dark  rain 
clouds  are  banking  up. 

We  were  sorry  to  read  of  the  schoolgirl  hit  by  a 
hunter’s  shot,  but  what  if  it  had  been  a  high-powered 
rifle  such  as  Vermont  allows  deer  hunters  to  use? 

I  give  our  hunters  the  praise  of  being  for  the  most 
part  very  careful,  but  the  long-range  rifles  carry 
way  beyond  the  limit  of  safety,  and  the  modern 
shotgun  will  in  most  cases  carry  as  far  as  the  deer’s 
antlers  are  discernible,  so  some  of  us  at  least  are 
hoping  the  Legislature  will  see  fit  to  forbid  the  use 
of  rifles  for  deer-hunting.  One  horse  was  reported 
shot  in  our  county,  and  one  hunter  tells  of  standing 
on  a  hill  watching  when  five  bullets  pattered  just 
below  his  feet.  He  called  out  and  the  firing  ceased. 
Another  time  a  bullet  came  through  a  friend’s  win¬ 
dow  and  imbedded  itself  in  a  partition  near  a  friend, 
and  our  boys  found  a  spent  bullet  in  front  of  our 
barn  door.  There  is  still  another  side  to  the  rifle 
story.  We  were  told  that  one  hunter  shot  a  deer 
that  had  been  hit  by  13  bullets  from  a  little  .22.  Is 
this  barbarous  cruelty  necessary  to  “sport”? 

Although  numerous  bears  were  taken  before  deer 
season,  we  failed  to  read  of  deer  hunters  getting 
any.  Though  Mrs.  Lyons  and  I  live  in  the  same 
county,  trappers  who  are  familiar  with  bear  man¬ 
ners  often  get  them.  We  heard  one  trapper  got  nine 
bears  in  10  days,  but  we  wondered  if  that  were  not 
another  “story”.  He  did  get  a  bear  family,  and  an¬ 
other  trapper  caught  a  cub  in  a  fox-trap.  For  all 
that  he  was  small,  his  disposition  was  big,  so  he 
could  not  be  handled,  and  his  apples  were  passed  to 
him  on  the  end  of  a  stick. 

Much  yet  will  be  said,  written  and  done  about 
managing  the  farmers’  affairs,  but  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  U.  S.  A.  is  ready  to  see  our  farm 
lands  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  the  working  farmers 
reduced  to  the  peasant  class.  Neither  does  it  appeal 
to  me,  as  best  for  our  country.  All  thinking  officials 
agree  that  the  home  owners  as  a  class  are  far  better 
citizens  than  the  renters.  Farmers  must  be  classed 
with  the  laborers  in  towns,  and  are  they  not  as  well 
off  financially  each  year  as  the  shopworkers?  Most 
of  them  find  themselves  ahead  of  the  game  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  in  the  midst  of  cold  Winter 
weather  the  farm  “bosses”  do  not  tell  the  farmer 
“We  can  dispense  with  your  help  for  an  indefinite 
time.”  The  small  farmer,  operating  his  own  farm 
with  his  own  family  or  with  but  little  outside  help, 
is  not  the  one  calling  for  relief,  nor  is  he  the  one 
asking  the  charitable  societies  for  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas  baskets  to  feed  his  children ;  the  chances 
are  he  is  helping  to  fill  these  baskets  to  feed  the 
children  of  some  of  those  who  helped  themselves  to 
his  fruit,  vegetables  and  poultry  in  the  days  now 
gone. 

The  good  citizen,  too,  spends  his  money  as  far  as 
possible  in  his  own  town.  One  business  man  was 
asked  if  coal  would  not  be  more  convenient  and 
as  cheap  a  fuel.  His  reply  was  that  the  farmers  of 
his  town  sold  wood,  and  he  would  continue  to 
patronize  the  men  who  helped  to  make  his  business 
good.  Just  a  modern  application  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

Perhaps  a  good  resolution  for  the  New  Year  might 
be,  “As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them.”  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 

Vermont. 
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The  Big  Red  Apple 

THE  picture  on  this  page  shows  a  building  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  apple,  devoted  to  trade  in  ap¬ 
ples  and  apple  products.  It  is  located  on  U.  S.  High¬ 
way  No.  3G,  near  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Hunt  Bros.  Fruit  Co.,  who  sent  us  this  picture, 
give  the  following  description  of  this  unique  build¬ 
ing  and  its  use : 

This  giant  apple  is  30  ft.  high  and  32  ft.  in  diameter. 
It  is  wood  frame  with  canvas  outside,  and  all  painted 
red.  The  first  floor  is  a  refreshment  stand  where  ap¬ 
ples,  cider,  sandwiches,  lunches,  ice  cream,  cold  drinks, 
candy,  etc.,  are  served,  featuring  in  particular  apples 
and  cider. 

The  second  floor  is  used  for  parties,  and  being  32  ft. 
in  diameter  will  accommodate  from  20  to  25  couples. 
In  the  basement  is  the  cider  mill,  filter,  refrigerating 
plant,  also  equipment  for  making  apple  butter  and  ap¬ 
ple  jelly.  Adjacent  to  this  “Big  Red  Apple”  is  an  up- 
to-date  tourist  camp  with  modern  conveniences,  filling 
station,  tennis  court,  horseshoes  and  other  amusements. 
The  design  and  idea  are  being  patented. 


Hard  Conditions  for  Grape  Growers 

IN  YOUR  issue  of  December  1,  page  1470,  was  an 
article  comparing  Chautauqua  grape  growers’ 
prosperity  with  that  of  California.  The  grape 
growers  here  are  in  just  as  bad  circumstances  as 
those  in  the  AYest.  We  haven't  any 
sympathy  to  extend  them,  for  we  need 
it  all  at  home.  Even  the  farmers  who 
have  their  farms  and  homes  paid  for 
have  not  made  their  expenses  for  the 
last  three  years.  How  about  the  poor 
fellow  who  has  just  purchased  a  farm 
and  has  interest  to  pay,  the  farm  to 
equip  and  a  family  to  rear?  We  have 
had  some  pretty  bitter  doses  but  this 
year  has  been  about  the  limit.  There 
are  farmers  here  who  have  lost  their 
entire  life’s  savings  this  season  and 
have  had  to  give  up  their  farms. 

The  reports  on  grapes  all  season 
have  been  higher  than  any  we  actually 
received.  I  enclose  a  tabulation  of  the 
prices  we  received  this  season.  Our 
average  is  not  very  high.  I  know 
positively  that  no  one  received  $50  who 
sold  either  through  the  Co-op.  or  to 
cash  buyers  here. 

We  have  $25,000  invested  in  our 
farm,  tools  and  equipment ;  our  total 
income  from  grapes  was  $1,030.70. 

This  is  as  good  as  the  average  and 
rather  better  than  some. 

Bear  with  me  for  a  little  figuring 
now : 

Interest  on  $25,000  . $1,500.00 

Taxes  .  171.28 

Picking  .  199.25 

Miscellaneous  Expense*  .  485.10 

My  husband’s  laborf .  800.00 


could  it  be  grafted?  When  is  the  best  time  to  graft? 

Newburyport,  Mass.  e.  a.  w. 

'HERE  is  no  such  thing,  fortunately,  among  ap¬ 
ples  as  a  “barren”  tree.  There  are  many  that 
do  not  bear  until  late,  and  some  that  are  shy  in 
bearing,  but  these  habits  are  usually  due  to  the 
position  of  the  tree,  pollination,  pruning,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind — not  the  fact  that  the  tree  is  in¬ 
herently  barren,  as  with  some  varieties  of  grapes 
which  never  bear  any  fruit. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  the  tree  alone,  ex¬ 
cepting  to  discontinue  any  practice  which  will  en¬ 
courage  growth.  Keep  the  pruning  knife  out  of  the 
tree,  give  it  no  fertilizers,  and  if  it  has  been  clean 
cultivated  discontinue  cultivation.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  delayed  fruiting  will  respond  to  this  line  of 
endeavor. 

Finally,  as  a  last  resort,  or  if  you  desire  to  ex¬ 
periment  a  little,  try  ringing.  Take  a  strong  sharp 
knife  and  run  it  around  half  of  the  main  branches 
just  where  they  come  off  the  main  leader  or  trunk. 
Be  sure  to  score  deeply  enough  to  cut  clear  through 
the  bark  into  the  wood.  Do  this  work  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  last  of  May.  Most  ringing  has  in  the  past  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  removal  of  a  ring  of  bark,  but  this 


can  be  killed  by  spraying  the  tree  thoroughly  with 
an  oil  emulsion.  The  best  results  will  probably  be 
obtained  by  applying  the  oil  emulsion  in  April,  as 
late  as  possible  before  the  buds  burst.  One  of  the 
commercial  oil  emulsions  diluted  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  manufacturer  may  be  used. 

G.  w.  H. 


Total  expenses  . $3,155.09 

Total  income  .  1,030.70 


Total  loss  . $1,518.99 

*  Absolutely  necessary  repairs,  equipment, 
feed,  labor  of  tying,  etc.  tTliis  is  low. 

We  failed  to  make  $1,518.99,  our  cost 
of  running  our  farm.  In  debt  more 
than  last  season. 

Our  living  expense  is  not  included  in 
this,  for  we  try  to  pay  our  groceries  and  clothes 
from  our  two  cows  and  100  hens.  This  does  not  give 
us  much  on  which  to  squander. 


The  Big  Red  Apple,  on  Highway  No,  36,  Near  St.  J  oseph,  Mo. 


scoring  method  seems  to  give  just  as  good  results, 
and  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous.  n.  b.  tukey. 


No.  1  juice  grapes  returned  as  follows  : 

October  4,  5,  0 . $30.25 

October  9,  10 .  29.30 

October  11,  12  .  20.50 

October  15,  10 .  29.30 

October  19,  20  .  31.75 

October  22,  24  .  34.00 

October  25  .  47.50 

October  29,  30  .  39.25 


We  cannot  change  our  crops  from  one  season  to 
the  next  as  though  our  fields  were  free  to  be  plowed 
and  harrowed.  Our  section  is  not  adapted  to  dairy¬ 
ing  and  diversified  farming.  It  has  taken  years  for 
a  grower  to  develop  and  fertilize  our  fields  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense.  All  this  cannot  be  changed 
in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Let  that  white-collared  farmer,  whoever  he  may 
be,  come  to  this  section  and  hear  some  of  our  stories 
of  hard  times,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes,  then  he 
can  weep,  not  cry,  for  the  grape  growers  of  the  East. 
He  needn’t  go  to  California  to  see  hard  times. 

A  DIRT  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


Late  Bearing  Baldwins 

What  can  I  do  to  make  a  Baldwin  apple  tree  bloom? 
Two  trees  were  planted  10  years  ago ;  one  has  borne 
fruit  two  years,  the  other  has  rever  bloomed.  The  tree 
is  very  healthy-looking.  Is  it  a  barren  tree,  and  if  so 


The  Tulip  Scale 

What  is  the  trouble  with  the  enclosed  twig  from  a 
small  tulip  tree,  and  what  should  I  do  for  the  tree?  It 
was  similarly  affected  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  washed 
it  off  with  kerosene  and  it  was  comparatively  free  last 
year,  but  has  come  back  badly  this  year.  Note  also 
the  black  sooty  substance  as  well  as  the  shells,  s.  c.  L. 
New  York. 

THE  twig  from  the  tulip  tree  sent  by  S.  C.  L. 

was  badly  infested  with  the  most  common  pest 
of  the  tulip,  the  tulip  scale.  This  insect  often  be¬ 
comes  so  abundant  on  a  tulip  tree,  especially  a 
young  tree,  that  it  fairly  coats  most  of  the  branches. 
In  addition,  the  young  insects  secrete  drops  of  a 
sweet  liquid  known  as  “honeydew”  which  falls  on 
the  branches  and  leaves  and  coats  them  all  over  as 
though  they  had  been  varnished.  A  black,  sooty-like 
fungus  or  mold  grows  in  the  honeydew,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  the  sooty  appearance  of  the  branches.  Probably 
the  layer  of  black  mold  all  over  the  leaves  and 
branches  causes  more  or  less  of  a  smothering  ef¬ 
fect,  and  may  help  in  injuring  the  tree. 

The  mature  females  lay  their  eggs  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  the  young  appear  in  September.  In  a  few 
hours  the  young  crawling  nymphs  settle  down  on 
the  twigs,  and  pass  the  Winter  in  a  partly  grown 
condition.  It  is  during  this  period,  from  October  to 
April,  that  the  insect  is  particularly  vulnerable,  and 


New  Ingredient  May  Prevent  Spray 
Injury 

'rpHE  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society  held 

A  its  annual  meeting  and  apple  show  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  December  4  to  0.  Many  topics  of 
interest  to  fruit  growers  were  discussed,  the  apple 
show  was  well  attended,  and  displays  of  implements, 
fertilizers,  nursery  stock,  spray  materials,  etc.,  at¬ 
tracted  a  greal  deal  of  attention  as  usual. 

I  i  of.  W.  C.  Dutton  of  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station  gave  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  find 
an  effective  spray  which  will  not  injure  apples  and 
apple  foliage.  The  addition  of  one-half  pound  iron 
sulphate  for  each  gallon  of  concentrated  lime-sul¬ 
phur.  in  the  spray  formula  was  said  to  prevent  foli¬ 
age  injury  and  russeting,  and  resulted  in  fruit  of 
good  size  and  color.  The  mixture  was 
tested  in  three  orchards  and  on  nine 
varieties  and  results  were  said  to  have 
been  very  good  in  all  cases,  but  va¬ 
rieties  which  are  most  susceptible  to 
spray  injury  showed  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement. 

Here  is  the  recommended  procedure 
in  mixing  100  gallons  of  the  spray: 
when  spray  tank  is  partly  full  of  wa¬ 
ter  start  agitator  and  add  114  pounds 
iron  sulphate.  Then  add  three  pounds 
lead  arsenate,  and  lastly,  2 y2  gallons 
lime-sulphur.  The  color  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  black,  but  instead  of  being  dan¬ 
gerous  to  apple  foliage  it  was  found 
to  be  exceptionally  safe,  the  foliage  be¬ 
ing  very  superior  where  the  mixture 
was  used.  This  mixture  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  sprays  except  the  last 
or  “second  brood”  spray.  When  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  last  spray  it  may  result 
in  excessive  spray  residue  at  harvest 
time  and  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
mixture  sticks  to  the  apples  may  cause 
blotchy  coloring.  For  these  reasons 
the  final  spray  should  be  a  2-2-100 
Bordeaux  with  lead  arsenate. 

Some  of  the  other  matters  brought 
out  at  the  meeting  are  as  follows : 

The  Oriental  peach  moth  was  said 
to  have  now  reached  Michigan.  Crops 
of  sour  cherries,  it  was  found,  could  be 
increased  10  per  cent  by  placing  bees 
in  the  orchard.  Orchard  heaters  were 
said  to  be  of  doubtful  value  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  Young  Northern  Spy  apple  trees 
can  be  brought  to  earlier  bearing  with 
a  one-eighth  inch  girdle  made  on  the 
trunk  during  the  last  week  in  May. 
Cherry  orchards  must  bear  heavy 
crops  to  yield  profits  and  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  yield  are  frost,  vigor  of  the 
trees,  and  leaf-spot  diseases. 

The  consumers  of  Detroit  demand  red  apples  2 y2 
inches  or  more  in  diameter  and  are  ignorant  of  va¬ 
rieties,  buying  apples  by  appearance  and  asking  for 
“eating  apples”  or  “cooking  apples.”  Apple  leaf- 
rollers  were  said  to  hatch  on  primings  lying  on  the 
ground,  from  whence  the  worms  crawl  up  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  to  reinfest  the  trees  after  spraying. 
Banding  the  tree  trunks  with  tanglefoot  was  advised 
to  guard  against  these  crawlers. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  cherry  growers  and  canners 
closer  co-operation  between  these  two  interests  was 
urged.  The  organization  of  a  “stabilizing  corpora¬ 
tion”  to  increase  consumption  of  canned  cherries  by 
advertising  was  discussed,  the  money  to  be  raised 
by  a  “fee”  of  one-eighth  cent  per  pound  on  cherries 
charged  to  the  growers.  An  entry  of  Northern  Spy 
apples  won  first  prize  in  the  apple  sauce  contest. 

HERBERT  NAFZIGER. 


Cracked  Tomatoes;  Burned-over  Land 

I  had  last  year  a  big  crop  of  tomatoes,  but  could 
make  no  money  because  they  are  cracked  too  badly. 
People  blame  the  weather  conditions  for  that,  but  in 
this  case  there  must  be  something  else.  I  had  three 
tons  of  tomatoes,  one  dry,  another  wet  season,  another 
both,  and  all  cracked.  Is  the  seed  to  blame,  or  what 
is  it?  I  have  eight  acres  of  new  ground,  where  there 
had  been  10-year-old  pine,  loamy  sand.  The  fire  went 
through,  after  the  pine  was  cut,  and  a  laver  of  wood- 
ashes  up  to  2%  in.  deep,  covers  the  ground.  An  abun¬ 
dant  growth  of  fern  came  up  this  year.  I  am  going  to 
break  up  this  ground  now  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
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Buy  Everything  DIRECT^ 

from  Green’s  and  SAVE  V3  to  V2 

GREEN’S  true-to-name  standard  fruit  trees  such  as  Green-grown 
CORTLAND  APPLE.  Deliciously  sweet  with  just  a  dash  of  tart¬ 
ness.  Rich  red  color — they  taste  as  good  as  they  look.  They  bring  the 
highest  prices  of  any  apple  grown — and  ship  without  bruising. 

Cortlands  bear  quickly — the  third  and  fourth  year  after  planting.  An 
annual  bearer. 

Send  for  free  folder — “Cortland  for  Profit.”  Sample  Cortland  apple 
postpaid  15c. 

Green’s  New  Flowers,  Vines  and  Ornamentals 
Unusual  Fruits  and  Home  Garden  Specials 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  many  that  will  surprise  and 
delight  your  friends.  New  productions  in  every  line — 
Green-grown  Large-flowered  Mock-orange,  English  Hy¬ 
brid  Delphiniums,  Corsicans  Super-Strawberry. 

Green's  C’aeo  Grape— most  delicious  of  all.  Deep 
wine  red — very  rich  in  sugar. 

Green's  Syracuse  Red  Raspberry— double  size  and 
of  highest  flavor.  Very  hardy.  Abundant  bearer. 

Green's  Bose  Pear — extra  large.  Delicious  buttery 
flavor.  Vigorous  grower. 

America's  foremost  Rose  Collection  (by  na¬ 
tional  vote). 

Over  50  years  growing  experience  in  trees, 
shrubs,  and  ornamentals.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Cash  discounts  for  early  orders. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  35  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SMITH  J  for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 
$ t Ojown  ^^QidmJST^MP  PULLERS 

Easy  'Monthly  Payments 

mith  Grubber  Co.,  La  Crescent, Minn.'! 


The  produce  on  this  profitable  stand  was  c/roum  from  Harris  Seeds 


Make  Roadside  Sales  Profitable 


CONDUCTING  an  attractive  Roadside  Stand  is  the  most  pleasant 
and  most  profitable  way  to  sell  the  produce  you  grow  You  can 
build  up  your  reputation  for  the  highest  quality  goods  by  using 
Harris’  Seeds. 

We  are  large  growers  of  many  improved  varieties  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  seeds  that  have  been  carefully  bred  for  many  years  to 
produce  the  most  uniform  crops  of  the  highest  grade. 

Whipple’s  Yellow  Sweet  Corn  is  a  Money  Maker 

This  popular  variety  was  introduced  by  us  in  1928,  and  has  since 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  variety  of  yellow  corn  for  home  and 
market.  The  ears  are  twice  as  large  as  Golden  Bantam  and  mature 
two  or  three  days  earlier. 

enrol  A  1  — For  -^e  in  stamps  we  will  send 

UirLIv  postpaid  %  lb.  of  Whipple's  Yellow 
Sweet  Corn,  together  with  our  new  catalog  and  a  coupon  good  for  20e 
in  any  subsequent  order  sent  us  amounting  to  $1  or  more. 


These  Varieties  of  Our  Introduction  are  Making  Money  for  Growers : 

Harris’  Extra  Early  Bantam  Sweet  Corn  Harris’  Double  Yield  Pickle 

Harris’  Early  Giant  Pepper  Harris’  Perfection  Cucumber 

Gill’s  Early  Market  Sweet  Corn  Super-Snowball  Cauliflower  (New) 

Harris’  Pedigree  Tomatoes 


Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  and  Buy  Direct 


Whether  you  conduct  a  market  garden,  a  roadside  stand,  a  farm, 
or  raise  vegetables  and  flowers  for  home  use,  you  should  have  a  copy 
of  our  new  catalog.  It's  Free! 

Many  new  and  improved  varieties  are  carefully  described.  We 
also  offer  the  highest  quality  Farm  Seeds  and  Certified  Seed 
Potatoes. 

We  sell  direct  from  our  farm,  giving  you  better  seeds  for  less  money. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.  R.  F.  D.  No.  7  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


put  sweet  potatoes  and  Irish  potatoes  in 
the  unlimed  soil,  or  corn  in  the  limed  soil, 
or  tomatoes?  How  would  watermelons 
or  muskmelons  do  here?  H.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

In  answer  to  H.  R.’s  inquiry  in  regard 
to  tomatoes  cracking,  the  variety  plant¬ 
ed  plays  the  most  important  part.  While 
it  is  true  wet  weather  will  cause  most 
varieties  to  crack,  especially  Earliana, 
June  Pink  and  Ponderosa,  I  find  Bonny 
Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel  and  Stone  will  re¬ 
sist  the  effect  of  wet  weather  better  than 
any  other  variety  I  have  grown.  The 
fertilizer  used  also  has  much  to  do  with 
it.  Too  much  nitrogen  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  fruit  tender,  therefore  phos¬ 
phate  is  better  than  stable  manure,  as 
this  (if  fresh)  is  high  in  nitrogen.  A 
phosphate  running  5-10-7  I  find  gives  me 
a  vigorous  bush  and  a  fine  yield  of  fruit. 

While  I  have  never  had  any  experience 
in  planting  ground  where  fire  has  burned 
a  growth  of  brush  and  bushes  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  fire  must  have  burned 
most  of  the  vegetable  matter  out  of  the 
soil,  and  before  I  would  risk  any  of  the 
crops  H.  R.  mentions  on  this  soil,  would 
seed  it  to  rye  or  some  cover  crop,  and 
plow’  under  to  provide  some  humus  for 
crops  mentioned  to  feed  upon. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Plants  for  Living  Rooms 

There  is  nothing  probably  that  gives 
an  air  of  refinement  or  more  artistic  ef¬ 
fect  than  a  few  choice  plants  in  the  house, 
and  no  matter  how  fine  or  costly  the  fur¬ 
niture  or  how  expensive  the  surroundings 
one  or  two  fine  plants  gives  an  appear¬ 
ance  that  nothing  else  will,  even  the  most 
common  plants  producing  a  result  that  is 
always  pleasing  to  the  educated  man  or 
woman.  As  this  is  the  time  to  look  them 
up  a  few  hints  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  wish  to  have  plants  for  the  Winter. 
The  number  and  variety  of  plants  that 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose  is  almost 
legion,  and  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
them  comparatively  wrould  fill  a  large 
book.  The  principal  thing,  how’ever,  that 
is  necessary  to  success,  is  to  pick  the 
right  kind  of  plants  for  the  temperature 
of  the  rooms.  Thus  for  an  ordinary  liv¬ 
ing-room  and  active  people  in  it  and 
where  the  temperature  is  not  very  warm 
it  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  grow  plants 
that  need  a  high  temperature,  and  it 
should  not  be  attempted  except  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  that  line.  There  are  so  many 
that  can  easily  be  grown  also  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  even  chances. 
Among  the  odd  and  rare  plants  that  can 
easily  be  grown  are  Sansevieria  Zeylaneia, 
Aspidistra  lurida,  Anthericum  variega- 
tum.  Aueuba  Japonica.  rubber  plants, 
the  well-known  Boston  fern.  English  ivy, 
Kentia  and  Latania  among  the  palms, 
yellow’  and  also  the  white  eallas,  and  a 
host  of  plants  such  a  geranium,  cactus, 
begonias,  etc.,  that  will  grow  and  thrive 
almost  every  w’here.  H.  w.  hakes. 


“You  said  you  want  me  to  give  your 
friend  literary  work?  Is  he  an  optimist 
or  a  pessimist?”  “What  difference  does 
that  make?”  “It  makes  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ence.  I  want  him  to  edit  a  seed  catalog.” 
— Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix. 
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You  can  make  more  money  from' 
your  garden  and  crops  when  you 
plant  Isbell’s  dependable  North¬ 
ern-grown  seeds.  Mail  coupon  today 
for  Isbell's  Golden  Anniversary 
Seed  Annual — a  book  brimful  of  use¬ 
ful  information  —  over  400  true-to- 
nature  illustrations— 28  pages  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors.  The  experience  of  over 

50  YEARS  OF 
GROWING  SEEDS 

is  embodied  in  this  useful  book., 
Tells  how  and  when  to  plant  for, 
best  results.  Raise  vegetables, 
rich  in  vitamines,  f  or  health  an  d  profit. 
Raise  flowers  for  beauty  and  pleasure. 


ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
360  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  (31a) 

Send  me  Isbell’s  Golden  Anniversary  Seed 
Annual  with  direct-from-grower  prices. 


Name- 


Address.. 


Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


This  lead  seal  of  the  Massachu 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  cer¬ 
tifies  that  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy 
are  true-to-name.  It  remains  on 
the  tree  until  it  fruits.  You  take 
no  chances. 

Write  for  1929  Catalog  and  price 
list.  We  have  no  agents — you  deni 
direct. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
171  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 

CeAfiJfaas 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


PORTLAND 


One  of  West  Hill’s66  Varieties 


Shrubs'  C/tru/ts*  c)$os'es' 


/7  WONDERFUL  new  white 
ffil  grape, thoroughly  tested  and 
highly  recommended.  Very  early, 
hardy  productive.  Valuable  in 
every  garden  and  especially  where 
Summers  are  short.  Strong  two-year 
vines  75c  each,  postpaid.  We  are  Grape 
specialists  of  53  years’  standing  and 
large  growers  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  perennials. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  catalog  today. 

Quality  Stock— Reasonable  Prices— Service 
WEST  Hill  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Box  8 
Fredonia,  New  York 


HOT  BED  SASH 
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Size :  3  x  6 — Glazed 


13/8 

13/4 


$2.95 

.  $3.65 


3  or  5  Rows  of  Glass 

Open  if  you  wish. 


Clear  White  Pine  -  Hardwood  CrossBar 

Buy  Goods  Direct  from  Our  Mills. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

BEMIS  ROAD  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


jJPLANTS 


Are  Better 
Beautiful 
^Cat.  FREE. 

100  Spring 
Strawberry 

Plants,  60c.  MASTODON — the  World’s  largest.  18 
Fill  Qt.  $1,500  Profit  per  acre  first  year.  ALFRED— 
the  IV2  Blackberry.  Hardy,  Sweet. 

South  Michigan  Nursery,  R.  9,  New  Buffalo,  Mich. 
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2  Marvelous 
Strawberry 
Varieties- 


For  Big,  Sure  Profits  This  Year  Plant — 

Hat«V0Ct  Vi**  The  forerunner  of  a 
•tax  v  Ring  newrace  of  strawber¬ 

ries.  Biggest  yielding  June  variety.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  frost-proof.  Produces  a  big- profit  crop 

when  others  fail  flat.  King  of  the  money-makers. 

Mastodon  — No  drones  in  our  genuine 

perfected  strain.  Begins  to  bear 
a  few  weeks  after  planting.  Three  big  crops  in  18 
months.  Berries  6  inches  around.  We  are  the  world’s 
largestgrowersof  this  wonderfully  profitable  variety. 

Double-Life  —  Disease-Free 


Raspberry  Plants  Sseek* 

ing  crops  for  years.  We  offer  finest  quality  north¬ 
ern  grown  stock,  freshly  dug.  Lowest  prices,  due  to 
up-to-the-minute  cultural  methods.  Our  one-profit 
price  cuts  out  all  extra  profits.  Take  advantage  of 
our  many  years’  experience  perfecting  the  greatest 
■money -making strains  of  Strawberries ,  Red  and  Black  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Blackberries,  GrapeVines,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Plants 
and  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Ro3es  —  all  offered  at  big  savings. 

rn  Big  Color  CATALOG 

K  AEtfi  Send  today.  Save  Money  I 

A  postcard  brings  our  big  FREE  instruc¬ 
tive  catalog,  showing  all  worth-while,  sure- 

profit  varieties  of  plants  for  farm  and  garden.  Free 
Landscaping  Advice  and  Service.  Write  today. 

Henry  Emlong  &  Sons  a*Ssa.V». 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  STRAWBERRIES 

Big  lucious  berries,  80  day  s 
after  planting.  Plenty 
berries  all  summer  and 
fall.  Another  big  crop  next 
year.  New  lower  pi  ices. 
MASTODON  is  the  big:  winner 
for  home  or  market.  Special 
Get  Acquainted  Offer. 

25  MASTODON  .  $  1.00 
60  MASTODON  .  1.75 

100  MASTODON  .  2.50 

200  MASTODON  .  4.75 

600  MASTODON  .  8.00 

1000  MASTODON  .  15.00 

OUR  BIG  20TH  CENTURY  CATALOG  MAILED  ON  REQUEST- 
Fully  describes  our  big  stock  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape  Vines,  Asparagus,  Flowering  Bulbs,  Vegetable 
Plants,  etc.  Everything  sold  at  wholesale  prices,  direct  to  grow¬ 
ers.  You  will  be  delighted,  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  ®s  v"lLst  “  saHsbS?y.RiviEci* 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious  — Healthful — 
Profitable.lt  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES  *2S.EE£I<,<>0 

Our  18th  Annual  Bargain  Book  of  guaranteed  berry 
plants,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  and  bulbs;  including 
MASTODON  Everbearing  Strawberry,  sent  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices.  SPECIAL— 250  Mixed  Gladiolus  (bulblets) 
postpaid  (or  25c-  J.N.ROKELY  S  SON,  Box  10,  BRIDGEMAN,  MICH. 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

A  Sure  Farm  Relief 

A  sure  profit  crop  year  in  and  year  out. 

Has  topped  New  York  Market  for  five 
years,  sold  for  $16.00  doz.  bunches. Giant 
stalks  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  Plant 
this  Spring,  cut  next  year.  Diversify 
with  this  crop  and  insure  youn  bank 
account.  Ideal  for  the  home  garden. Get 
the  facts  .  .  send  for  illustrated  booklet 
giving  prices  on  giant  roots  and  seed 

SHOEMAKER’S 
RIVERV1EW  FARMS 
BOX  10  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
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fruit  0Kn  nnn  shrubs  and 

TREES  ZDUjUUU  EVERGREENS 

At  cost  of  production  to  reduce  stock. 
Catalog  tree.  iV rite  today . 

THE  KRIDE9  NURSERIES.  107  Bristol  Ave.,  MIODLEBURY,  IND. 

AMERICAN  NUT  JQURNALr^J^aL^%^ 

Medium  Red — Northern  grown. 
Liiover  DCflU  Alsike,  Mum.  Red.  Write  for 
special  prices.  HOLMES  SEE0  CO.,  224  Cleveland  Ave.,  Canton,  0. 
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BIGGEST  VALUELO.WEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
_ 17 12  17  IT  and  Material  Book  No. 

®  ** **  **  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 
BOOKS  133-178  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A  Blight-proof  Pear 

Before  me  I  have  a  couple  of  cata¬ 
logs  from  southern  nurseries  in  which 
I  find  among  other  things  offered  “blight- 
proof  Pineapple  pear.”  In  description 
given,  it  says  “guaranteed  not  to  blight 
in  any  section  or  money  back.  For  an 
enormous  yield,  for  quali  y  and  flavor  as 
well  as  quantity,  plant  these  pear  trees.” 
In  my  estimation  this  is  an  ideal  pear. 
Could  this  pear  be  planted  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  with  the  same  success,  as  I 
would  like  to  plant  some  of  this  type? 

Arnold,  Pa.  m.  b. 

In  the  first  place,  a  really  blight-proof 
pear  has  yet  to  be  found.  There  are  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  more  resistant  to  blight 
than  others,  but  the  pear  that  will  not 
at  one  time  or  another  be  affected  by 
blight  has  not  yet  been  produced.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  Pineapple  pear  is 
strongly  resistant  to  blight,  so  that  it  can 
be  grown  in  localities  where  better  sorts 
cannot  be  grown.  It  is  at  best  a  poor 
quality  product  for  eating  out  of  hand, 
though  when  canned  it  is  considered  satis¬ 
factory.  Undoubtedly  the  Pineapple  pear 
is  either  a  pare  oriental  pear  belonging 
to  the  same  group  as  the  more  familiar 
“Sand  pear,”  or  else  it  is  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  the  oriental  pear  and  the  European 
pear  as  represented  by  Garber,  LeConte, 
and  Kieffer.  It  is  best  suited  to  the 
Southern  States.  Where  better  sorts  can 
be  grown  it  has  no  place. 

In  your  position  you  should  try  Tyson, 
Doyenne  Boussock,  Beurre  Giffard,  Seckel, 
or  some  other  good  European  variety 
which  is  relatively  free  from  blight. 

H.  B.  T. 


Notes  About  Peach  and 
Pear  Varieties 

I  desire  to  plant  some  pear  trees,  fruit 
to  be  used  for  preserving,  and  I  should 
appreciate  information  in  regard  to  va¬ 
rieties  to  plant.  I  have  Bartlett  pear 
trees,  but  they  suffer  too  much  from 
blight ;  and  also  Kieffers,  which  are 
hardy.  I  should  like  one  or  two  other 
kinds.  What  kinds  of  peach  trees  do  you 
recommend  besides  Elberta,  which  I  have? 

Southfield,  N.  Y.  F.  K. 

It  is  hard  to  improve  upon  Bartlett  as 
a  canning  pear.  If  you  will  take  a  little 
time  to  cut  out  the  blight  and  to  help  the 
trees  along,  you  will  be  about  as  well  re¬ 
paid  as  by  effort  on  new  trees.  The  point 
is,  that  there  are  not  many  eastern  can¬ 
ning  varieties  that  do  not  blight  about  as 
badly  as  does  Bartlett.  An  early  variety 
that  is  blight-resistant  is  Beurre  Giffard, 
though  the  fruit  is  only  medium  in  size 
and  does  not  make  an  especially  good 
canned  product.  Tyson  is  another  disease- 
resistant  variety,  ripening  just  before 
Bartlett,  and  with  fruit  a  bit  too  small. 
Yet  Tyson  is  worth  considering  from  the 
home  orchard  viewpoint.  Seckel  is,  of 
course,  too  small  for  anything  but  pickling. 
If  it  will  serve  the  purpose  you  desire, 
however,  there  is  no  finer  pear  grown, 
and  Seckel  is  very  blight-resistant.  An 
old  variety,  now  little  grown,  but  which 
is  also  resistant  to  blight,  is  Doyenne 
Boussock.  The  fruits  of  this  variety  are 
only  average  in  quality,  but  they.  are  of 
good  size  and  are  symmetrical,  giving  a 
nice-appearing  canned  product.  Kieffer 
has  been  vigorously  condemned  the  past 
fetv  years,  yet  if  blight  is  the  principal 
problem,  then  you  should  not  be  too  ready 
to  despise  Kieffer.  Well-grown  Kieffers, 
wrell  ripened  and  properly  canned,  are  a 
good  product.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Keif- 
fer  pears  have  been  put  up  as  Bartletts 
and  have  been  enjoyed  by  some  of  those 
who  most  bitterly  condemned  the  Kieffer  ! 
If  anything  better  can  be  grown,  Kieffer 
has  no  place ;  but  if  Kieffer  is  the  last 
resort,  it  should  not  be  sneered  at. 

As  for  peaches,  a  good  early  yellow 
variety  is  Mikado.  Rochester  is  another 
early  yellow’  sort  which  is  noted  for  being 
hardy  in  the  bud,  and  which  makes  a 
superb  canned  product.  Carman  is  a  re¬ 
liable  early  white  sort,  and  Champion  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  white  varieties.  Then 
come  a  host  of  yellow  peaches  belonging 
to  the  Crawford  group,  such  as  Niagara, 
Foster  and  Early  Crawford.  For  lateness 
are  Hill’s  Chili  and  Crosby,  both  hardy 
kinds,  and  not  unsuited  to  canning. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Destroying  Ant  Hills 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  use  to  de¬ 
stroy  ant  hills,  and  can  it  be  done  this 
time  of  year?  J.  E.  p. 

Liquid  carbon  bisulphid  will  do  this 
safely  if  the  hills  are  not  close  to  a  build¬ 
ing.  Make  a  crowbar  hole  in  the  vent ; 
pour  in  half  a  teacupful  or  more,  depend¬ 
ing  on  size  of  vent,  and  throw  a  blanket 
over  it. 

The  fumes,  which  are  poisonous,  and 
heavier  than  air.  are  inflammable,  so  no 
light  or  fire  should  be  brought  near  it. 
Where  the  ant  nest  is  far  enough  from 
a  building  to  be  safe  from  fire,  a  lighted 
piece  of  paper  may  be  tossed  on  the  hill 
after  pouring  in  the  liquid.  There  will 
be  a  quick,  though  slight  explosion, 
which  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 
The  new  material  cyanogas  is  also  used 
successfully  for  exterminating  ants. 


Send 

the 

Coupon 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  2168 

Three  Rivers,  Michigan 

F.  E.  Beatty,  Pres.; — Send  me  your  FREE 
Berry  Book  as  offered.  I  want  to  know 
more  about  making  big  profits  from  Straw¬ 
berries. 

Name  . 


Address 


.for  Mu  New 

Free 

©elk 


HERE  is  my  big  new  book,  “Great 
Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How 
to  Grow  Them.”  Send  me  your  name 
and  address  on  the  coupon  at  the  top 
of  this  page,  or  on  a  postal  card,  and 
I’ll  send  it  to  you  FREE  and  post¬ 
paid.  This  FREE  Book  shows  how 
more  than  40  years  of  scientific  selec¬ 
tion,  restriction,  and  breeding  have 
made  KELLOGG’S  Thorobred  Pedi¬ 
gree  Plants  superior  to  others  and 
such  wonderful  producers  of  big, 
luscious  berries — the  money  making 


F.  E.  BEATTY,  “The  Strawberry  King ” 

kind.  Get  this  Book  today  and  find 
out  my  secrets  of  producing  these  big 
crops  and  big  profits.  It  tells  you  in 
36  pages  what  it  has  taken  me  36 
years  to  learn.  It  gives  you  the  ac¬ 
tual  experiences  of  people  who  have 
made  from  $">00  to  $2,000  extra  cash 
profit  each  year  growing  strawberries. 


Make  $500  to  $1200  Per  Acre 

$500  to  $1,200  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  money  to  get  from  a  single  acre  in  one 
year,  but  it  is  easily  possible  to  make  these  big  profits  from  strawberries  when 
you  have  the  right  plants  and  the  right  method  of  growing  them.  We  supply 
you  with  both.  Read  on — and  you  will  get  the  proof  that  others  are  making 
these  big  profits  and  more.  You  can  do  it  with  Kellogg  Thorobred  Plants 
grown  the  Kellogg  Way.  Send  me  your  name  and  address  and  I’ll  send  you 
my  Free  Book.  It  tells  the  whole  story. 


H.  M.  Hansen  of  Wisconsin  says,  “You 
have  my  permission  to  make  your  claims 
oven  stronger,  because  my  returns  from 
Kellogg  berries  show  better  than  $1,400 
per  acre.” 

“From  less  than  one-third  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  my  profit  was  $468,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  $1,300  per  acre.” — Herbert 
L.  Mulford,  N.  Y. 

“I  picked  and  sold  8,500  quarts  of  ber¬ 
ries  from  my  one  acre  of  Kellogg 

STRAWBERRIES  Will 
Help  Buy  a  New  Home 


How  would  you  like  to  have  a  nice,  new 
home?  E.  Andrews,  of  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan,  fully  paid  for  a  $4,000  home  with 
the  profits  from  only  a  small  patch  of 
Kellogg  Strawberries.  You  need  not 
own  land  to  go  into  the  strawberry  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  of  the  most  successful  busi¬ 
nesses  are  conducted  in  rented  build¬ 
ings,  or  on  rented  giound.  In  the  straw¬ 
berry  business,  you  can  start  small  and 
grow  big.  Anyone  will  buy  delicious 
strawberries  and  pay  you  highest  prices. 
Grow  strawberries  on  your  vacant  lot 
and  let  your  lot  pay  for  your  home. 


Plants,  which  at  20c  per  quart  brought 
me  $1,700.” — Jacob  S.  Rodgers,  Penn. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Von  Hagen  of  Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  writes  that  he  made  $627  clear 
profit  from  only  %  acre  of  Kellogg 
Strawberries. 

Geo.  Beaudette  of  Bessemer,  Mich.,  re¬ 
ports  $1,800  from  one  acre  of  Kellogg 
Thorobred  plants  and  W.  R.  Randall  of 
Illinois,  made  at  the  rate  of  $1,900  per 
acre  from  Kellogg  Strawberries. 


STRAWBERRIES  Will 
Help  Build  a  New  Barn 


Bill  Hileman,  of  Cassopolis,  Michigan, 
built  a  $4,000  barn  with  the  profits  irom 
less  than  two  acres  of  Kellogg  Straw¬ 
berries.  Hileman  is  an  enthusiastic 
grower  of  strawberries  because  they 
have  made  him  so  much  money.  Hile¬ 
man  is  his  own  boss.  People  like  Ilile- 
man’s  big  delicious  strawberries  so  well 
that  they  come  right  to  his  farm  to  buy 
them.  Llileman  lives  on  a  side  road  but 
they  come  anyway.  You  can  build  a 
new  barn,  a  new  poultry  house  or  any 
other  new  farm  building  with  the  profits 
from  strawberries  the  same  as  Bill  Hile¬ 
man  did. 


Get  Your  Pencil 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  Coupon  at  Top  of  This  Page 

Get  your  pencil  now  and  fill  in  the  coupon  at  the  top  of  this  ad.  Cut  the  cou¬ 
pon  out  and  mail  it  to  me,  and  I  will  send  you  my  new  FREE  Book  at  once. 
You  will  profit  by  reading  this  book.  It  will  give  you  confidence  in  your  own 
ability  to  make  money.  You  will  find  how  to  grow  berries  for  your  own  use 
or  market.  The  book  tells  everything  from  start  to  finish.  Get  the  book  and 
then  use  your  own  judgment. 

F.  E.  BEATTY,  President 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.  2B^  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 


A  letter  from  State  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone  of  Interlaken  states  that  the 
county  deputy  list  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  counties  has  three  new  deputies. 
They  are  Clyde  M.  Lowell  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  County,  son  of  former  National 
Grange  Master  Sherman  J.  Lowell;  Carl 
P.  Fairbanks,  of  Williamson,  Wayne 
County,  who  succeeds  Dana  Waldron,  and 
Harry  Patrick  of  Interlaken,  Seneca 
County,  who  succeeds  E.  W.  Mitchell.  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  official  list  for 
1929  is  announced  following  the  com¬ 
ing  State  Grange  at  Rochester  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  there  will  be  further  changes  in 
the  deputy  roster. 

State  Master  Freestone  states  that  the 
public  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  opening  day  of  the  State  Grange 
session,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Monroe 
County  Pomona  Grange,  will  be  held  in 
Convention  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  5.  This  hall  will  also  be  used 
for  the  conferring  of  the  sixth  degree  on 
Thursday  evening  of  State  Grange  week. 
A  class  of  1,100  is  the  goal  of  State  Mas¬ 
ter  Freestone.  All  other  sessions  of  the 
State  Grange  will  be  held  in  the  ball 
room  of  the  Seneca  Hotel,  State  Grange 
headquarters. 

A  letter  has  been  sent  to  all  the  coun¬ 
ty  deputies  of  the  State  by  the  New  York 
State  Grange  Historian  asking  that  each 
deputy  furnish  a  list  of  the  deputies  in 
his  county  from  the  time  the  Grange  was 
organized  in  that  county.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  complete  official  ^roster 
of  the  county  deputies  of  the  Empire 

State.  _  .  ,  .  _  , 

Beginning  with  the  official  journal  ot 
proceedings  of  the  State  Grange  of  1S99 
an  official  list  of  the  deputies  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  annual  journal,  but  previous 
to  that  year  and  from  the  organization 
of  the  State  Grange  in  1S73  there  is  no 
official  record  of  the  deputies.  In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  bridge  this  gap  the  State  His¬ 
torian  has  asked  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  deputies  of  the  State  to  furnish  the 
names  of  the  deputies  from  1873  to  1899. 

State  Master  Freestone  says  that  in 
his  opinion  no  other  State _  Grange  has 
compiled  an  official  list  of  its  county 
deputies.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made 
to  secure  the  dates  of  service  of  the 
deputies  from  1873  to  1899. 

One  year  ago  at  the  Poughkeepsie  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Grange  a  list  of  the 
Pomona  Granges  of  the  State  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  official  report  ot  the  State 
Grange  Historian,  which  included  the 
date  of  Pomona  organization  and  the 
names  of  the  first  Master,  Secretary  and 
Lecturer.  In  a  few  instances  the  neces¬ 
sary  data  could  not  be  obtained,  owing 
to  the  official  Pomona  records  having  been 


lost  by  fire.  .  . 

The  counties  in  which  the  original  rec¬ 
ords  are  incomplete  are  Albany  County, 
date  of  original  organization  unknown; 
Delaware  County,  name  of  first  lecturer 
unknown;  Erie  County,  date  of  organi¬ 
zation  unknown;  Genesee  County,  names 
of  first  secretary  and  lecturer  unknown ; 
Ontario  County,  name  of  first  secretary 
and  lecturer  unknown;  Orange  County, 
date  of  first  organization,  and  name  of 
first  lecturer  unknown ;  Schuyler  County, 
no  record  of  original  organization,  which 
was  probably  about  1877  ;  Tioga  County, 
original  records  were  burned,  no  record 
of  first  organization,  which  was  probably 
in  1S76  or  1877;  Yates  County,  date  ot 
original  organization  not  known,  nor 
name  of  first  lecturer.  Any  member  of 
the  order  having  any  knowledge  which 
would  fill  in  any  of  these  m^ing  data 
would  confer  a  great  favor  by  notifym0 
the  State  Grange  Historian,  L.  L.  Allen, 

at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  oldest  Pomona  in  New  York  State 
is  that  of  Chemung  County,  organized 
•Tulv  1,  1874.  Its  first  secretary,  now  Mrs. 
O.  M.  Wixon  of  Elmira,  is  still  living 
and  has  been  for  nearly  40  years  an  at¬ 
tendant  at  State  Grange  sessions.  The 
State  has  53  Pomona  Granges.  Origin; 
•illv  these  were  called  “County  Councils, 
but  gradually  they  were  supplanted  one 
bv  one  by  the  Pomonas,  until  now  the 
County  Council  is  nothing  but  a  memory. 

County  Deputy  M  ilber  L.  Cffii  eland, 
of  Delaware  County,  N  Y.,  reports  that 
the  Pomona  banner  has  been  awarded  to 
Sidney  Grange  No.  729  for  the  greatest 
saving  of  members  from  the  lapse  column 
during  the  past  year.  Delaware  County  s 
plan  has  resulted  in  replacing  a  loss  for 
the  county’s  membership  m  the  previous 
year  with  a  gain  of  about  60  members 
this  year.  This  is  an  indication  ot  the 
merit  of  the  plan.  County  Deputy  Cleve¬ 
land  also  offered  second  and  third  prizes 
supplementing  the  Pomona  prize  banner, 
and  these  awards  will  be  announced  soon. 
Sidney  Grange  is  the  oldest  of  Delaware  s 
16  subordinates.  The  total  for  the  coun¬ 
ty  as  reported  at  the  Poughkeepsie  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Grange  was  1,121. 


Penn.  Grange  Meeting 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  held 
its  56th  session  at  Williamsport,  Dec.  11- 
13.  It  was  a  meeting  of  far-reaching 
significance.  The  Grange  demands  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  tariff  schedules  so  as  to  af¬ 
ford  to  agricultural  products  of  America 
a  degree  of  protection  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  the  industry;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  flexible  system  of  export  de¬ 
bentures  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the 
depression  in  many  farm  staples;  the 
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curtailment  of  any  further  reclamation, 
irrigation,  drainage  or  colonization  pro¬ 
jects  until  there  is  need  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  products ;  co-op¬ 
erative  marketing  and  the  establishment 
of  stabilizing  agencies,  the  board  to  be 
made  up  of  able,  experienced  and  prac¬ 
tical  men  familiar  and  in  sympathy  with 
the  farm  needs  of  the  country ;  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  Muscle  Shoals  for  the  fixation 
of  nitrogen  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
favoring  operation  by  private  interests  if 
a  favorable  lease  can  be  secured  (other¬ 
wise  its  operation  by  the  government) 
and  a  continuance  of  the  Federal  road 
building  program,  which  shall  carry  with 
it  adequate  appropriations  for  farm  to 
market  roads  as  well  as  for  rural  de¬ 
livery  routes. 

The  State  Grange  will  work  toward  a 
demand  for  taxation  on  the  capital  stock 
of  manufacturing  corporations,  and  larger 
appropriations  from  the  State  for  three 
and  four  school  districts.  It  requests 
that  one  cent  of  the  gasoline  tax  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  State  township  reward, 
which  will  more  than  double  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  township  roads  in  the  State; 
it  demands  funds  sufficiently  large  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  fight  for  the  eradication  of  bo¬ 
vine  tuberculosis,  and  it  would  continue 
the  fight  against  corn-borer,  the  Japanese 
beetle  and  other  insect  pests.  The  State 
Grange  demanded  enactment  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  drastic  temperance  laws.  E.  B. 
Dorsett,  master,  Tioga  County;  Hon.  O. 
D.  Stark.  Wyoming  County ;  John  H. 
Light,  Harrisburg,  State  Grange  secre¬ 
tary;  Hon.  John  L.  Post,  Washington 
County ;  George  M.  Griffin,  Fayette 
County,  and  Howard  Eisman,  State 
Lecturer,  Erie  County,  constitute  the 
new  committee,  and  made  the  above  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

The  officers  for  1929  are  E.  B.  Dorsett, 
re-elected  Master;  J.  A.  Boak,  Lawrence 
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County,  re-elected  Overseer ;  H.  G.  Eis¬ 
man,  Lecturer,  Erie  County,  re-elected ; 
Steward,  M.  A.  Spleen,  Elk  County  ;  As¬ 
sistant  Steward,  H.  B.  Phillips,  re-elected, 
Clarion  County;  Chaplain,  W.  B.  Keem- 
er,  Juniata  County;  Treasurer,  Hon.  F. 
P.  Willits,  re-elected,  Delaware  County; 
Secretary,  John  H.  Light,  re-elected, 
Lebanon  County;  Gatekeeper,  .7.  Gross 
Shook,  Center  County ;  Ceres,  Sarah 
Cavin,  Beaver  County ;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
George  Gault,  re-elected,  Crawford  Coun¬ 
try  ;  Flora,  Lucy  Shumway,  Bradford 
County;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs. 
Lillian  Michael,  Lycoming  County;  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Executive  Committee,  three-year 
term,  LI.  H.  Harshaw,  Crawford  Coun¬ 
ty  ;  Member  Finance  Committee,  I.  S. 
Gross,  Bucks  County ;  Director  of  Key¬ 
stone  Exchange,  Charles  Palmer,  re¬ 
elected.  Lackawanna  County.  President 
Ralph  Iletzel  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  extended  an  invitation  for  the  next 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  college. 
There  were  763  who  took  the  sixth  de¬ 
gree.  w.  j. 


Brown  Sugar  and  Vitamins 

[One  of  our  correspondents  has  urged 
upon  us  the  need  for  a  campaign  against 
the  use  of  white  sugar.  He  felt  that 
brown  sugar  should  be  used*  because  of  a 
higher  vitamin  content  in  the  unrefined 
product.  Our  view  is  that  sugar  is  used 
primarily  for  flavor  rather  than  food,  and 
that  a  well-rounded  diet,  with  plenty  of 
milk,  butter,  fruit  and  vegetables,  will 
supply  all  needed  vitamins.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  in¬ 
teresting  in  giving  present  scientific 
knowledge  of  this  subject:] 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  is  practically  devoid  of 
vitamins.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
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work  that  has  been  done  specifically  on 
brown  sugar  in  this  connection.  Judging 
from  such  information  as  we  have  on 
hand  regarding  the  vitamin  content  of 
fresh  cane  juice,  and  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  process  to  which  the  juice  is 
subjected  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  brown  sugar 
contains  little,  if  any,  vitamins.  There 
is  evidence  that  molasses  has  but  a  very 
small  amount  of  vitamin.  At  least  we 
feel  reasonably  safe  in  stating  that  the 
amount  of  vitamin  in  brown  sugar  would 
be  so  low  as  not  to  have  much  signifi¬ 
cance  from  the  standpoint  of  its  nutritive 
value.  i).  BREESE  JONES, 

Chemist  in  Charge, 
Protein  and  Nutrition  Division. 


Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash 
for  Garden  Needs 

What  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  should  I  use  for  general  gar¬ 
den  crops  on  sandy  soil"?  I  am  going  to 
apply  the  nitrate  separately.  n.  y. 

Ohio. 

Eight  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
seven  of  potash  would  be  suitable  for  most 
conditions.  Should  these  be  slightly  in 
excess  of  any  crop  needs,  there  is  not  the 
same  danger  of  loss  as  in  the  case  of 
nitrogen,  which  is  elusive,  and  must  be 
held  in  the  soil  or  by  crops  to  prevent  loss. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  among 
farmers  about  the  phosphoric  acid.  Some 
claim  that  on  potatoes  and  some  other 
crops  four  or  five  per  cent  is  ample.  Soils 
vary,  but  many  lack  prosphoric  acid,  so  it 
is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 


How  would  it  do  to  have  standard 
time  for  getting  up  in  the  morning  and 
daylight  saving  as  a  guide  for  quitting 
work? — The  Sioux  City  Tribune. 


In  the  average  door  on  a 
Body  by  Fisher  there  are  9pi 
board  feet  of  lumber  and 
l5]/2  square  feet  of  sheet 
steel.  The  door  frames  are 
built  on  jigs  the  same  as  the 
body,  being  clamped  and 
screwed  together  under  pres' 
sure.  A  band  iron  brace  runs 
practically  the  full  length  of 
the  door  loc\  pillar.  This  brace 
prevents  warping  of  the  door. 


Even  after 

long,  hard  usage 

FI  SHER  doors  fit  perfectly 

Bead  the  reasons  why 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


The  pleasant,  deadened  thud  of  closing  a  door  on  a  Fisher  Body  tells  the 
experienced  ear  that  the  body  is  solidly,  durably  constructed.  Fisher  doors 
are  powerfully  braced  to  stand  up  in  the  hardest  kind  of  service,  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year.  The  lumber  for  the  door  frame  is  finely  selected 
hardwood.  One  of  the  features  of  the  bracing  of  a  Fisher  door  is  a  band  iron 
brace  which  runs  practically  the  full  length  of  the  lock  pillar.  This  brace 
prevents  any  possibility  of  the  door  warping.  Another  feature  of  Fisher 
Body  doors  is  the  fact  that  one  door  of  a  certain  model  will  fit  any  other 
body  of  that  model  just  as  accurately  as  it  fits  the  body  on  which  it 
is  originally  mounted.  Fisher  standardization  means  real  service 
economy  for  the  car  owner,  for,  should  there  ever  be  occasion  to 
replace  a  door  or  any  other  part,  Fisher  can  do  so  quickly  and  at  low  cost, 

Cadillac  '  La  Salk  *  Buick  '  Oakland  '  Oldsmobile  *  Pontiac  *  Chevrolet 


Body  by  FISHER 
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MASH* 


When  You  Plant  Maule  Seeds 
You  Plant  Success 

Pedigreed  by  a  52-year  record  of 
Unfailing  Quality  *  *  Scien¬ 
tifically  Tested  for  Vigorous,  Virile 
Abundant  Life  *  *  Guaranteed 
by  a  Money-Back  Bond  *  •X-The 
Highest  Quality  Seeds  at  the 
Lowest  Prices;  Maule  Seeds  are 
always  dependable. 

Plan  Before  You  Plant 
Plan  your  garden  with  our  New  Seed 
Book.  It  show3  Hundreds  of  Fine 
Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  is  a 
Valuable  Guide  to  Successful  Gar¬ 
dening.  Write  for  it  today.  It  is  Free : 
a  post  card  "will  bring  it. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule 
Box  67  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'A. 


Dreer’s 

Garden  Book 


What  so  fascinating,  on  a 
winter  evening,  as  to  plan 
your  summer  garden?  Get 
our  1929  edition  now  and 
select  the  Flowers  and 
Vegetables  you  want. 
Profusely  illustrated  and 
with  authoritative  cultural 
articles. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
Rural  New-Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ju'*"  Fruits— 
.«CU  Ornamentals — 

Evergreens— The  big- 

)  *  gest  assortment,  best  varieties, 
finest  quality  Nursery  Stock  ever 
fgrown.  Our  Dircct-From-Nuraery-To- 
■  You- Plan  means  lowest  prices,  biggest 
saving,  greatest  values  ever  offered 

QA  Feet  of  BARBERRY 
ow  hedge  cpcpm 
and  Big  Catalog  OiLl/lnL 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  at  the  s 
time  send  25c  in  coin  to  cover  pack' 

fing  and  Dostage  and  we  will  send 
you  20  Japanese  Bar 

berry  Hedge  Plants  enough 
to  make  a  80-foot  hedge. 

This  is  our  Special  60th 
Anniversary  Offer. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery 
620  Bridge  St. 


ANNIVERSARY 

BARGAIN5 


Hampton 


Iowa 


Plant  Hardy 
New  England 
Grown  Trees 


For  39  years  leading  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  hive  planted  Barnes  Bros. 
New  England-grown  trees  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sturdiness,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  early  bearing.  Write 
today  for  our  big  new  1929  catalog  and  low  direet-froni- 
grower  prices.  Send  at  once — no  obligation  at  all. 

Buy  Your  “Richared”  Trees  from  Barnes  Bros. 

Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  is  Northeastern  Headquarters  for 
this  flue  new  Delicious.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  You 
are  assured  of  the  same  dependable  service  for  which 
Barnes  Bros,  have  been  known  since  1890.  Write  today. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Established  1890 


t  FRUIT  TREES 

-  Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

3—4  ft.  Apple  25c;  3  ft.  Peach  16c  each  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees  itc — in  fact, 
our  Free  1929  catalog  has  every 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  anil  Lawn. 

Allen's  Nursery  8  Seed  House  ( 

Box  11,  Geneva,  Ohio 


INGEE 

1  OnOwnRoots.  Kr  AJ 


Famous  as  the  best  for  78  years.  Millions 
sold.  Other  desirable  plants,  shrubs.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  copy 

“New  Guide  toRose  Culture 

for  1929,  exquisitely  illustrated  in  natural 
colors,  tells  bow  to  grow  these  famous  roses  and  other 
plants,  it's  free.  Write  today.  A  post-card  will  do. 

THE  DINGEE  &.  CONARD  CO.,  Box  195,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal ,”  S  ?e 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 

If  you  have  drifted  away  from  the  old 
farm,  if  city  life  has  called  you  far  from 
the  old  home,  prepare  to  shed  tears  of  re¬ 
gret,  for  it  is  butchering  time,  and  from 
cellar  to  garret  an  all-pervading  smell  of 
good  things  is  in  the  air.  Talk  about 
the  steaks  and  chops  in  the  fancy  res¬ 
taurant  all  yon  like,  but  give  me  a  plate 
of  pork  tenderloin  for  supper,  with  liver 
if  you  prefer  it,  hot  pancakes  and  saus¬ 
age  for  breakfast,  doughnuts,  crisp  and 
brown,  fried  in  homemade  lard,  sugar- 
cured  ham  with  fresh  eggs  right  from 
the  henhouse.  Say,  man.  we  farmers 
know  good  things  to  eat  and  how  to  get 
them.  All  right,  Mr.  Butcher,  charge  30 
cents  per  pound  for  pork  chops,  25  cents 
per  pound  for  questionable  sausage,  40 
cents  for  ham  and  see  if  we  care.  I 
won’t  even  mention  such  a  little  thing  as 
how  hard  the  sausage  grinder  turned,  or 
how  I  got  a  blister  from  cutting  so  much 
meat,  hilt  I  will  mention  those  delectable 
bones  clothed  in  meat  so  sweet  and  ten¬ 
der  I  could  gnaw  my  way  out  from  the 
center  of  a  10-acre  field  filled  with  them. 

Some  of  our  people  learned  a  costly 
lesson  this  time.  We  do  not  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  hogs  but  nearly  all  farm¬ 
ers  around  here  raise  their  own  hogs,  and 
many  of  them  have  a  few  extra  to  sell  at 
butchering  time.  We  must  depend  on  the 
local  butchers  to  buy,  as  there  are  not 
enough  for  a  carload  at  any  one  time. 

Some  kept  their  hogs  until  they  were 
over  a  year  old  and  would  dress  300  lbs. 
or  better.  Then  they  learned  that  such 
heavy  hogs  were  not  wanted  except  at  a 
discount  so  heavy  they  actually  brought 
less  than  if  they  had  been  sold  at  eight 
months  old.  We  farmers  simply  have  to 
take  into  account  changed  conditions  of 
living  in  the  city.  The  city  housewife 
buys  only  enough  for  one  meal  at  a  time, 
and  does  not  want  large  cuts  of  meat.  A 
pound  of  pork  chops  from  a  large  hog 
means  at  the  most  four,  but  usually  not 
over  three,  while  a  pound  from  a  small 
hog  makes  six  or  more.  About  the  most 
expensive  lesson  I  learned  was  to  raise 
and  sell  just  the  things  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  wanted  instead  of  trying  to  im¬ 
pose  my  own  tastes  in  the  matter.  If 
the  consumer  wants  a  red  apple  regard¬ 
less  of  quality,  a  bitter  peach  like  the 
Elberta,  a  medium-sized  potato,  a  small 
head  of  cabbage  or  a  small  pork  chop, 
then  we  would  better  heed  that  demand. 
One  time  I  raised  a  quantity  of  excellent 
cabbage  averaging  8  lbs.  to  the  head,  with 
many  reaching  10  lbs.,  and  then  found  I 
could  not  sell  the  heads  at  any  price,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  too  large.  I  had  the 
same  experience  with  Hubbard  squash 
and  pie  pumpkins,  while  the  little  ones 
I  considered  culls  sold  readily.  No  doubt 
you  remember  the  craze  for  big  hogs 
which  swept  the  country  a  few  years  ago. 
Some  of  those  hogs  had  leg  bones  as  big 
as  horses.  I  knew  one  boar  which  sold 
for  $10,000  and  he  sure  was  a  monster, 
hut  where  are  those  hogs  today,  and 
where  is  the  money  spent  to  get  a  start 
in  those  money-makers? 

We  are  gradually  getting  to  the  point 
here  where  only  a  Guernsey  cow  will  sell, 
hut  we  raise  hogs  of  all  breeds,  from  the 
Tamworth  to  the  Berkshire  with  red 
hogs,  Chester  Whites,  spotted  hogs,  Po- 
land-Chinas  and  just  hogs  to  be  found 
within  a  mile  anywhere.  We  use  the  old 
barrel  method  of  scalding,  but  farther 
west  they  use  a  tank  with  sheet-iron  bot¬ 
tom  and  plank  sides,  set  on  brick  walls 
with  the  fire  right  under  it  and  platforms 
on  each  side.  The  hog  is  laid  on  small 
chains,  rolled  into  the  tank,  a  man  on 
each  side  pulls  the  chains  so  the  hog 
rolls  from  side  to  side,  getting  scalded  all 
over  at  once.  Taking  all  four  ends  of 
the  chain  on  one  side  and  milling  rolls 
the  hogs  out  on  the  platform  ready  for 
scraping. 

We  men  get  a  little  the  better  of  this 
butchering  deal  for  we  get  out  as  soon  as 
the  meat  is  packed  away,  leaving  the  wo¬ 
men  to  wash  up  a  mess  of  greasy  pans 
and  kettles.  The  children  will  soon  be 
home  from  school  with  appetites  which 
will  make  that  pork  tenderloin  vanish 
suddenly.  Calvin  wheedled  me-  out  of  a 
wonderful  tractor  while  we  were  in  town 
yesterday,  but  he  has  forgotten  about  it 
in  the  joy  of  watching  his  mother  in  the 
kitchen  while  she  mixes  sausage  and 
tries  out  lard.  Yes,  we  made  a  shopping 
trip  yesterday,  but  it  was  a  little  dis¬ 
heartening  to  see  the  prices.  This  won¬ 
derful  gift  only  $9.98,  when  that  was 
about  as  much  as  you  expected  to  spend 
for  the  whole  family.  The  children  drew 
each  other’s  names  at  school,  with  the  re¬ 
striction  that  each  gift  should  cost  not 
over  10  cents,  so  we  were  commissioned 
to  get  the  things.  Well,  by  now.  you 
know,  too,  just  how  much  fun  it  is  to 
try  to  buy  a  10-cent  present  in  a  store 
when  everything  worth  while  is  at  least 
98  cents.  I  read  a  government  report 
which  says  the  dairy  farmers  are  pros¬ 
pering  again,  and  I  read  the  report  of 
the  dairymen  around  Chicago  who  are 
fighting  for  higher  prices  because  they 
are  going  farther  behind  all  the  time. 
Evidently  some  others  are  also  in  the  10 
and  25-cent  class  of  Christmas  giving. 
We  did  go  higher  than  that  with  some 
things,  but  not  much.  Nope,  you  couldn’t 
be  downhearted  with  such  delicious 
smells  in  the  house,  so  we  shall  continue 
to  smile,  and  if  the  smile  is  a  little  wan 
at  least  it  will  be  well  greased  after 
butchering  time.  L.  B.  K. 
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MALONEY  Guaranteed 

it.:,.  y  *  •  •'  .  ‘  /*' 

APPLE  TREES 


Cortlands  for  Profit! 

Maloney  Cortlands  for 
Guaranteed  Satisfaction  ! 


ALTHOUGH  in  production  but  a  few  years,  Cortland 
apples  (improved  McIntosh)  are  popular,  bring 
high  prices,  with  splendid  profit  to  growers. 
Trees  hear  while  young,  heavily,  resist  insect  pests. 
Fruit  is  bright  red— larger,  better  quality,  later-ripening 
than  McIntosh  (November  to  February).  Hangs  well, 
keeps  well,  ships  like  hardiest  varieties. 

Maloney  Cortlands — expert-inspected  (certified  if  de¬ 
sired)  are  guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name.  Upland 
grown  at  1,500  feet  elevation,  hardy,  strong-rooted,  they 
transplant  most  successfully. 

Cortlands  are  but  one  of  50  inspected,  guaranteed 
(many  certified)  standard  varieties,  1  and  2  year  apple 
trees  we  offer  at  grower’s  prices.  Our  guarantee  assures 
you  satisfaction.  Special  discounts  for  early  orders. 

Our  New  FREE  Nursery  Book 

— Guide  to  Successful  Planting — shows  many  apples  and 
other  fruits  in  natural  colors.  Describes  our  1,000  guar¬ 
anteed  varieties— Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  Roses— every¬ 
thing  needed  for  home  beautification  or  profitable  plant¬ 
ing.  Write  for  it  today. 

All  Deliveries  Prepaid — See  Catalog 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Growers  for  45  Years 

73  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


All  Maloney  Trees 
steam  dug,  insuring 
long,  fibrous  roofs. 


Budded  on  Whole-Root  French  Seedlings 


Agents  Wanted 


South  Haven 
PEACH 


Read  This:  I  have  100  South  Haven 

trees  which  I  set  in  Spring, 
1921.  I  picked  87  bushels  from  them  in  1925, 
and  from  300  Elbertas  set  same  time  and  same 
block,  only  19  bushels.  I  sold  South  Havens  for 
$3.50  and  the  Elbertas  for  $2.00  per  bushel.” 

(Signed)  W.  S.  Bailey,  Kibbie,  Mich. 

Yield,  quality  and  price  are  the 
essentials  which  should  interest  you. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Born  1850  Monroe,  Michigan  Still  Growing 


mu  can’t  grow  good  crops  with  poor  seeus.  It  pays  to  buy  the  best  seeds  obtainable- 
they  cost  no  more  than  seeds  of  unknown  quality.  Don’t  take  chances  with  von r 
crops  this  season.  PLANT  LIVERMORE’S  SEEDS  FROM  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTFn 
STRAINS.  Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity.  bTED 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Peas  -  Corn  -  Cabbage  -  Etc. 

Before  buying  seeds  anywhere,  write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue.  It 
contains  fair  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  leading  varieties  and  other 
tiselul  information.  It  tells  how  our  seeds  are  selected,  tested  and  treated,  so 
as  to  keep  them  pure,  clean  and  disease  free.  Official  certification  tags  show¬ 
ing  the  inspection  findings  are  attached  to  every  bag  of  our  certified  seeds. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  T  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
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C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten. 
onsseeurely  fastened .  Circular 
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TIME  "  one  of  the 


TIME,  time,  time — the  most  valuable  thing 
in  a  farmer’s  life.  The  season  is  short,  the 
days  are  shorter,  and  the  constant  urge  is  for 
greater  speed,  more  labor,  more  equipment. 

Your  automotive  equipment  can  be  only  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  the  fuel  you  use.  And  gasoline  is  not  a 
perfect  fuel.  That’s  why  your  engines  "knock” 
and  lose  power  as  carbon  forms.  For  the  carbon 
has  increased  compression  beyond  the  pressure 
limits  of  gasoline. 

You  will  find  it  real  economy  to  operate  your 
motor  vehicles  on  Ethyl  Gasoline — the  new  and 
better  fuel  developed  by  automotive  research  and 
promoted  by  leading  oil  companies.  It  is  good  gas¬ 
oline  plus  Ethyl  anti-knock  fluid  which  increases 
power  as  compression  is  increased. 

Like  a  better  grade  of  seed,  Ethyl  Gasoline 
costs  slightly  more,  but  you  get  it  back  in  better 
performance,  saving  in  wear  and  tear — and  time* 


ETHYL  GASOLINE  CORPORATION 
*5  Bro*dw*y,  N.  Y.  56  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Can.  3  6,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  London,  Eng. 

©  E.  G.  C.  1929 
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good  dm  *THYL  towh  ETHYL 

GASOLINE  r  FLUID  ^^’CASOUNI 


CASOUNE 


Knocks  out  that "  knock 


GASOLINE 


January  in  the  Garden  and 
Greenhouse 

The  garden-lover’s  work  in  January 
consists  chiefly  of  preparations  for  the 
busy  days  to  come.  By  almost  every 
mail  beautifully  illustrated  catalogs  from 
seedsmen  and  nurserymen  will  be  arriv¬ 
ing,  and  these  will  well  repay  careful 
study.  If  you  are  not  already  on  the 
mailing  list  of  several  good  firms,  write 
to  some  of  the  prominent  advertisers  re¬ 
questing  catalogs  and  seed  lists.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  dispatch  the  seed 
order  early,  for  it  receives  more  careful 
attention  now  than  during  March  or 
April,  and  one  is  saved  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  being  notified  that  scarce  va¬ 
rieties  are  sold  out,  and  that  others  “just 
as  good”  (but  nevertheless  not  just  what 
were  wanted)  have  been  substituted.  And 
by  the  way,  why  not  try  out  some  of  the 
lesser  known  subjects  this  year  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  more  conventional  friends  of 
the  past?  There  are  really  quite  a  host 
of  good  things  offered  by  modern  seeds¬ 
men,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  fun  of  gar¬ 
dening  is  to  be  found  in  experimenting. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  botanical  names 
listed  in  the  catalogs  for  many  of  the 
plants  possess  no  well-known  colloquial 
designation. 

Take  the  hardy  annuals  for  instance — 
that  accommodating  class  of  plants — 
which  may  be  sown  right  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  positions  where  they  are 
to  flower.  Good  things  among  these  are 
the  annual  Anchusas  which  attain  a 
height  of  about  18  inches  and  bear  in¬ 
tensely  blue  forget-me-not-like  flowers  on 
slender  stems,  excellent  for  cutting  and 
for  bees.  Anagallis  is  a  delightful  dwarf 
plant  for  edgings  or  rockeries  in  sunny 
situations ;  blue  and  scarlet-flowered  va¬ 
rieties  are  available.  Asperula  azurea 
setosa  grows  about  one  foot  in  height  and 
Tears  clusters  of  very  fragrant  lavender- 
colored  flowers.  Bartonia  aurea  is  a 
showy  plant  which  succeeds  well  in  par¬ 
tial  shade,  and  rewards  our  care  with  a 
profusion  of  large  golden-yellow  flowers. 
Easily  raised  from  seed  is  .  Brachycome 
iberidifolia,  a  charming  little  annual 
which  does  not  exceed  nine  inches  in 
height,  and  produces  a  wealth  of  small 
Cineraria-like  flowers  in  shades  of  blue, 
rose  and  white.  Calandrina  grandiflora 
and  C.  speciosa  are  respectively  rose  and 
ruby-red  in  color.  Both  are  fleshy-leaved 
plants  adaptable  for  sunny  places. 

Ionopsidium  acaule  is  a  miniature  plant 
for  partially  shaded  positions  on  the 
rockery  or  betwreen  the  stones  of  a  paved 
walk.  It  does  not  exceed  two  or  three 
inches  in  height,  and  bears  very  pretty 
pale  blue  flower.  Jacobseas  deserve  to 
be  better  known,  for  they  produce  fine 
heads  of  double  flowers  which  are  in¬ 
valuable  as  cut  bloom.  Nemophilas  are 
good  low-growing,  hardy  annuals  where 
moist  soil  conditions  prevail.  The  many 
varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondi  are  splen¬ 
did  for  beds,  borders,  or  as  cut  flowers. 
A  great  selection  of  colors  is  obtainable, 
and  the  yellow  is  especially  delightful. 
Many  other  worthy  annuals  will  be  found 
offered  in  the  pages  of  favorite  lists. 

And  then  the  half-hardy  annuals, 
which  require  to  be  started  into  growth 
in  a  greenhouse,  cold-frame  or  even  in 
a  sunny  window  preparatory  to  planting 
in  the  open  ground.  Their  name  is  legion, 
but  the  following  are  some  which  should 
not  be  overlooked :  Browallia  elata  is  a 
good  bushy  plant  which  blooms  unceas¬ 
ingly  throughout  the  Summer,  having  a 
multitude  of  rich  blue  flowers  on  slender 
branches.  Marguerite  carnations  should 
be  grown  by  everyone.  They  bloom 
most  profusely  and  almost  equal  the 
greenhouse  carnations  in  size,  and  excel 
them  in  perfume.  Cynoglossom  amabile 
is  a  strong-growing  plant  up  to  two  feet 
in  height,  and  has  deep  blue  flowers  re¬ 
sembling  giant  forget-me-nots.  Cleome 
gigantea  is  a  curious-looking  subject  or 
rather  coarse  growth,  but  is  unexcelled 
for  continuity  of  bloom.  It  bears  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  showy  bright  pink  flowers,  and 
is  fine  for  the  front  of  shrub  borders.  It 
attains  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 
Salvia  horminum  is  an  unusual  plant 
valuable  for  bedding  or  for  grouping  at 
the  front  of  the  border.  Torenia  Four- 
nieri  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  best  low-growing  blue-flowered 
annuals,  and  many  others  are  worthy  of 
the  amateur  gardener’s  attention.  And 
when  making  out  your  seed  list  do  not 
omit  the  biennials  which  will  be  sown  in 
June  or  July  to  flower  in  Spring  and 
Summer  of  1930.  These  may  be  win¬ 
tered  in  the  open  ground  with  some  slight 
protection,  or  in  a  cold-frame.  They  in¬ 
clude  Aquilegias,  Myosotis,  English 
daisies,  pansies,  honesty,  Canterbury 
bells,  Polyanthus,  pinks,  foxgloves,  etc. 
Truly  the  seedsmen’s  catalogs  well  repay 
careful  study. 

Little  can  be  done  in  the  open  garden, 
but  advantage  should  be  taken  of  favor¬ 
able  weather  to  push  forward  with  any 
shrub  pruning  which  may  require  atten¬ 
tion.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  will 
consist  chiefly  of  thinning  out  over¬ 
crowded  and  dead  wood.  The  early 
Spring  flowering  shrubs  should  not  be 
pruned  now.  as  to  do  so  would  mean  re¬ 
moving  flowering  wood  and  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  the  display.  They  should  receive  at¬ 
tention  immediately  after  flowering.  Late 
flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Hydrangeas, 
Buddleias,  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer, 
Caryopteris,  Callicarpa,  etc.,  can  be 
pruned  back,  as  they  flower  on  the  new 


season’s  growTtli.  If  rabbits  are  trouble¬ 
some  it  is  well  to  leave  the  prunings  011 
the  ground  to  be  eaten  rather  than  the 
bark  off  the  shrubs.  Mice  are  also  apt 
to  gnaw  the  bark  off  trees  and  shrubs  at 
this  season,  and  to  prevent  this  the  snow 
should  be  tramped  down  hard  about  the 
bases  of  the  trees.  Shake  the  snow  off 
your  evergreen  shrubs  and  hedges,  for 
when  it  becomes  wet  and  heavy  it  may 
do  considerable  damage  by  breaking  the 
branches.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
apply  lime-sulpliur  wash  or  one  of  the 
miscible  oil  spray  to  shrubs  affected  with 
scale. 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a 
greenhouse  will  find  plenty  to  do.  The 
professional  gardener  will  sow  many  of 
his  seeds  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  but  in  general  the  amateur  grow¬ 
er  will  be  well  advised  to  leave  this  work 
until  next  month  and  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  Tulips,  daffodil  and 
hyacinth  bulbs  which  have  been  rooting 
in  a  cool,  dark  cellar  may  be  introduced 
to  the  greenhouse  or  light  living-rooms 
when  their  receptacles  are  full  of  roots 
and  two  or  three  inches  of  shoot  is  show¬ 
ing.  See  that  they  do  not  suffer  from 
lack  of  moisture,  but  avoid  applying  very 
cold  water.  Keep  geraniums,  heliotropes 
and  other  Summer  bedding  plants  rather 
on  the  dry  side  without  actually  allowing 
them  to  suffer.  At  the  end  of  January 
Fuchsias  which  have  been  resting  may 
be  cut  back  and  watered  to  induce  growth 
to  furnish  cuttings.  Mend  seed  flats, 
thoroughly  wash  all  spare  flower  pots  and 
seed  pans,  and  keep  up  a  constant  war 
against  insect  enemies  by  sponging  with 
one  of  the  proprietary  insecticides  (mixed 
according  to  directions)  the  leaves  of 
palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras  and  other 
foliage  plants.  If  white  or  green  fly  is 
present  the  greenhouse  should  be  fumi¬ 
gated  with  tobacco  paper  twice  or  thrice, 
at  weekly  intervals.  t.  h.  everett. 

New  York. 


A  Farm  Lily  Pond 

Snow,  eight  inches  on  the  level,  the 
first  of  the  season ;  a  big  snow  for  our 
section  of  the  country — deeper  than  any 
we  had  last  Winter.  I  got  the  remain¬ 
ing  goldfish  iii  the  house  in  a  good  time. 
They  were  in  an  open  pool  in  the  yard. 
By  the  way  we  haven't  made  any  im¬ 
provement  around  our  place  that  has  at¬ 
tracted  as  much  attention  and  afforded 
so  much  pleasure  with  so  little  expense 
as  our  lily  pool. 

Here  is  how  we  did  it :  First  we  se¬ 
lected  a  spot  on  the  lawn  out  of  the  way 
of  the  croquet  set,  near  enough  to  the 
flower  garden  to  seem  a  part  of  it,  yet 
where  the  sun  could  shine  directly  on  the 
pool.  After  being  sure  about  the  location 
(for  you  cannot  well  move  a  concrete 
pool  once  it  is  made)  we  went  ahead.  We 
dug  a  hole  something  like  6 Vn  ft.  by  4% 
ft.  with  sides  sloping  at  a  45  degree  angle 
to  the  bottom,  about  2  ft.  depth.  We 
lined  the  hole  with  brickbats  and  gravel, 
then  poured  a  mixture  of  cement  (wre 
used  two  bags  cement)  and  sand  (mixed 
according  to  rule  for  making  cement) 
over  this,  using  a  trowel  to  smooth  and 
keep  the  cement  where  we  wanted  it. 
After  making  a  rolled  edge  (by  covering 
a  row  of  bricks,  placed  around  the  upper 
edge  of  hole,  with  cement)  we  left  it  to 
“set”  for  72  hours. 

Then  came  the  interesting  part.  We 
went  to  a  creek  where  pond  lilies  grow, 
armed  with  a  shovel,  hip  boots  and  a 
washtub.  We  carefully  lifted  five  or  six 
bunches  of  lilies,  sod  and  all,  from  the 
creek  bed,  put  them  in  the  tub,  and  came 
home.  After  putting  in  a  few  shovelfuls 
of  garden  soil  we  placed  the  lilies  in  the 
pool  exactly  as  they  grew  in  the  creek. 
We  then  filled  the  pool  with  water. 

The  next  day  my  husband  had  to  make 
a  mysterious  trip  to  town  ;  when  he  came 
back  lie  had  six  goldfish  for  the  pool.  Our 
garden  soil  is  black,  and  the  water  had 
not  cleared  when  the  six  fish  disappeared 
in  it.  There  was  some  speculation  as  to 
whether  they  would  survive  but  the  first 
rain  cleared  the  water  and  there  were 
the  fish  happy  and  contented  in  their  big 
roomy  quarters.  They  came  from  a  10- 
cent  store,  where  they  shared  their 
cramped  quarters  with  hundreds  of  other 
fish.  We  had  two  crops  of  tadpoles  and 
sometime  about  August  we  discovered 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  baby  fish. 

We  have  never  had  any  experience 
with  raising  fish.  We  were  under  the 
impression  that  they  might  live  in  the 
open  all  Winter,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Either  the  leaves  that  gathered  in  the 
pool  this  Fall  poisoned  them,  or  else  a 
slight  freeze  killed  them.  At  any  rate  I 
found  several  little  ones  dead  on  the 
water.  I  brought  the  remaining  fish  in 
the  house,  the  old  ones  (and  my,  how 
they  had  grown!)  and  a  few  baby  ones. 

As  for  the  lilies  there  was  scarcely  a 
day  in  July  and  August  but  we  had  at 
least  one  bloom.  One  morning  I  counted 
seven  blooms.  T  have  counted  as  many 
as  40  birds  drinking  and  bathing  at  one 
time.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
several  children  (and  growns-ups,  too) 
sitting  or  standing  around  the  pool. 

From  the  time  we  built  the  pool  in 
April  till  the  present  time  it  has  been,  a 
pleasure  to  the  builders  to  watch  the  life 
in  it  and  around  it,  and  the  greatest  ex¬ 
pense  was  two  bags  of  cement. 

Parsonburg,  Md.  MRS.  T.  M. 
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Orchardists  throughout  this 

have  used  Sunoco  Successfully 


for  several  years 


for  the  control  of 


Aphis,  Red  Mite,  Scale 

and  Apple  Red  Bug 

Control  effected  by  only  one  late  spraying 


This  28-page  booklet,  entitled,  “SUNOCO 
One  Spray  Control,”  contains  a  lot  of 
valuable  information.  It  will  be*  sent  free 
to  anyone.  Just  clip  and  mail  the  coupon. 


In  all  this  section,  indicated  on  the  map 
in  red,  orchardists  have  found  com- 
plete  satisfaction  with  SUNOCO  spray. 

And  no  wonder !  Read  these  impor¬ 
tant  points  about  SUNOCO  :  — 

1.  It  is  better  and  safer  than  lime  sulphur, 
oil  emulsions  and  most  petroleum  sprays. 

2.  One  spraying  at  the  open  bud  stage  will 
kill  more  Aphis,  Red  Mite,  Scale  and  Apple 
Red  Bug  than  any  other  spray  combination. 

3.  SUNOCO  is  cheaper  than  lime  sulphur 
and  nicotine  combination,  and  covers  20% 
more  tree  surface  and  covers  it  thorough¬ 
ly.  Hence  the  economy  of  SUNOCO. 

4.  Easy  to  handle.  Once  mixed  it  stays 
mixed — hard  water  or  ice-cold  water  makes 


no  difference.  The  emulsion  never  sepa¬ 
rates  nor  deteriorates. 

5.  Behind  SUNOCO  stands  this  company 
with  its  Entomological  Department] headed 
by  Prof.  J.  G.  Sanders,  the  eminent 
Entomologist,  formerly  State  Entomolo¬ 
gist  of  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  and 
expert  in  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  His  advice  is  free  to  SUNOCO 
users  and  orchardists  in  general. 

If  you  are  not  using  SUNOCO,  clip 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  Costs 
you  nothing,  no  obligation  — but 
will  save  you  money  and  lead 
to  a  full,  beautiful  crop. 

now 
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A  New  Type  of  Dahlias 

An  entirely  new  strain  of  Dahlias  has 
lately  been  raised  from  seed  purchased 
under  the  name  of  Coltness  Hybrid,  and 
they  have  proved  so  entirely  different 
from  Dahlias  of  the  ordinary  type  that  I 
have  photographed  one  expressly  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  they  are  extremely  compact  and 
dwarf  in  habit  and  growth,  and  the  leaves 
or  foliage  instead  of  being  soft  and  more 
or  less  tender  are  tough  and  leathery  in 
texture,  thus  making  them  much  more 
adaptable  for  cut  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  single,  with  prominent  yellow  eye,  and 
the  petals  are  thick  and  seem  to  last  well 
on  the  plants.  The  colors  are,  many  of 
them,  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  bright 
yellow  eye  brings  out  some  of  the  purples 
with  striking  effect.  Among  the  colors 
obtained  were  a  brilliant  scarlet,  clear 
yellow,  deep  maroon,  brick  red,  scai’let 
with  yellow  tips,  shades  of  deep  rich  pur¬ 
ple,  etc.,  and  several  seemed  to  have  a 
distinctly  pleasant  odor  that  was  delicate 
and  pleasing.  Taken  altogether  they  seem 
to  be  a  decided  acquisition  to  this  race  of 
plants.  They  were  all  grown  in  pots  all 
Summer  with  the  pots  plunged  to  the  rim, 
and  as  the  specimen  shown  was  in  a  6-in. 
pot  a  very  good  idea  may  be  obtained  of 
the  compact  dwarf  habit  and  size  and 
style  of  the  flowers.  H.  w.  hales. 


New  Jersey  Lays  Plans  for 
War  on  Black  Leg 

Taking  up  the  fight  against  black  leg 
of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  Brussels 
sprouts,  a  serious  fungous  disease,  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  1929  will  begin  a  seed-treating 
service  for  growers  to  prevent  further 
outbreak  of  black  leg  on  farms  of  the 
State.  Prevention  rather  than  cure  will 
he  the  plan  followed  in  combating  black 
leg,  according  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Martin,  plant 
pathologist,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  new 
project.  lie  points  out  that  there  is  no 
cure  for  black  leg,  which  menaced  and  in 
some  cases  completely  ruined  crops  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  growing  season.  _  ... 

The  preventive  measure  to  be  instituted 
by  the  experiment  station  is  the  so-called 
liot-water  treatment  of  seed,  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  causative  organism  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  seed  is  immersed  in  water  at 
a  temperature  of  122  degrees  for  30 
minutes.  Growers,  according  to  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin,  are  now  being  notified  that  they  may 
send  seed  to  their  respective  county 
agents,  who  will  forward  it  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  for  germination  tests. 
These  tests  precede  actual  treatment  ot 
seed,  which  will  not  begin  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January  or  February  1.  _ 

Only  seed  showing  a  germination  ot 
60  per  cent  or  better  will  be  treated,  as 
weak  seed,  in  addition  to  giving  a  poor 
stand  of  plants  in  the  field,  does  not 
stand  up  well  under  treatment. 


Farm  Products  and  Prices 

The  price  outlook  works  into  some  such 
shape  as  follows,  based  on  what  facts  and 
conditions  are  known  and  available 
around  the  first  of  the  year.  Increasing 
demand  is  expected  in  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  wheat  markets,  with  some  further 
gains  in  prices,  particularly  on  hard  Win¬ 
ter  and  hard  Spring  wheat. 

Corn  is  in  good  demand  tor  feeding  and 
for  export.  Foreign  demand  is  likely  to 
continue  on  account  of  the  short  crop  in 
Europe,  for  two  or  three  months,  sustain¬ 
ing  the  price  unless  the  demand  for  liog 
feeding  should  decrease.  That  will  depend 
on  the  hog  market,  which  lias  been  de¬ 
pressed  the  last  two  months  of  the  year, 
but  is  expected  to  improve  in  late  \Y  inter 

and  Spring.  .  ^  „„„ 

The  feed  situation  is  watched  with  con¬ 
cern  by  stockmen  and  dairy  farmers.  We 
have  prices  for  feeds  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  while  the  whole  grains  are  lower.  In 
some  cases  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  oats,  bai¬ 
ley  and  corn  than  to  buy  null  products. 
For  one  reason,  cottonseed  and  flaxseed 
were  short  crops  and  the  flour  nulls  have 
had  a  dull  season.  It  is  likely  that  cotton¬ 
seed  will  be  in  better  supply  soon  and  all 
feeds  ought  to  come  down  a  little  under 
prevailing  conditions,  unless  the  teed 

grains  go  up.  . 

Feed  markets  lead  next  to  products 
most  affected  by  feed  prices,  especial  y 
butter.  It  looks  as  if  butter  had  seen  its 
top  prices  when  fancy  scores  advanced 
well  above  50  cents  in  large  eastern  cities 
the  past  month.  Butter  production  seems 
to  be  larger  at  present  than  last  season 
and  feeds  are  not  high  enough  to  dis¬ 
courage  feeders  at  present  level  of  the 
dairy  markets,  but  foreign  imports  are 
more  likely  than  anything  else  to  prevent 
higher  prices,  possibly  soon  after  the  nrst 
of  the  year.  Cheese  markets  have  been 
steady  latelv  and  the  only  especially  un¬ 
favorable  condition  is  the  large  stock  m 


storage. 

The  egg  market  seems  likely  to  follow 
the  usual  downward  course  which  begins 
when  supplies  of  fresh  eggs  are  increasing 
from  southern  producing  territory  around 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  season  the 
rather  liberal  holdings  in  cold  storage  and 
the  large  quantity  of  low-grade  current 
supplies  have  been  weakening  features. 

The  good  prospect  of  recovery  in  the 
hog  market  is  based  on  expected  lighter 
shipments  after  January.  The  supply  of 
slaughter  cattle  is  expected  to  be  smaller 
during  the  first  half  of  1929,  owing  to  a 
shortage  of  butcher  cattle  of  all  kinds. 


Aside  from  temporary  conditions  of  over¬ 
supply  of  fed  cattle,  prices  ought  to  be 
fully  as  high  as  last  season  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  new  year.  In  fact 
it  is  not  expected  cattle  production  will 
fully  catch  up  to  normal  for  several  years. 
The  market  outlook  for  lambs  seems  to  be 
fairly  good  for  the  last  half  of  the  Win¬ 
ter,  because  of  reduction  in  number  of 
lambs  being  fed  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago. 

Apples  have  been  selling  higher  in  Brit¬ 
ish  and  German  markets.  Barreled  fruit 
has  been  doing  fully  as  well  as  most  lines 
of  boxed  apples.  English  buyers  paid  .$6 
to  $8  per  barrel  for  much  of  their  holiday 
and  year-end  supply.  With  most  local 
fruit  cleared  away,  Europe  is  likely  to 
buy  a  great  deal  of  American  fruit  and 
the  whole  apple  outlook  seems  better. 

G.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Fire  early  Dec.  20  de¬ 
stroyed  the  six-story  building  at  No.  139 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  spread  to  a  few 
floors  in  the  building  adjoining,  No.  137 
and  No.  141,  and  caused  heat,  smoke  and 
water  damage  to  buildings  adjacent  in  the 


rear  on  East  20tli  Street  and  Broadway. 
Total  damage  was  estimated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $500,000.  A  number  of  firemen 
were  injured  by  glass  or  overcome  by 
smoke. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  em¬ 
ployee  benefit  plans  yet  undertaken  by  a 
corporation  was  announced  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Life  insurance,  retirement  an¬ 
nuities  and  disability  payments  will  be 
provided  for  20,000  workers  in  America 
and  abroad,  involving  the  payment  to  an 
insurance  company  of  $6,500,000  for  the 
accrued  costs  of  the  plan,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  large  annual  premium  payment. 

Dec.  23  four  bandits  entered  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  a  card 
game  was  in  progress,  and  held  up  the 
players  with  pistols.  One  of  the  players, 
Peter  Cardone,  who  has  a  permit  to  carry 
a  pistol,  shot  and  killed  two  bandits.  One 
player  was  shot  dead  by  the  thugs  and 
another  was  killed  by  jumping  from  the 
window. 

Employees  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  received  a  Christmas  bonus  of 
more  than  $2,000,000,  or  10  per  cent  of 
their  salaries.  More  than  1,500  employees 
of  the  Exchange  and  its  subsidiary  cor¬ 
porations  participated.  The  bonus  was 
larger  than  that  of  last  year,  _  which 
amounted  to  per  cent  of  salaries.  It 
was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Flames  which  swept  the  Park  Hotel,  a 
four-story  structure  occupied  mainly  by 
rubber  factory  workers,  caused  the  deaths 
of  six  persons  at  Akron,  O.,  Dec.  25. 
Several  others  were  seriously  burned. 

Major  Chester  P.  Mills,  formerly  Pro¬ 
hibition  Administrator  in  New  York,  won 
the  Durant  prize  of  $25,000  for  the  best 


and  most  practical  plan  for  making 
effective  the  Prohibition  Amendment. 
Announcement  of  the  fact  was  made  Dec. 
25.  In  the  main,  Major  Mills  proposes  to 
make  bootlegging  unprofitable  by  curbing 
the  diversion  of  industrial  alcohol,  by  sup¬ 
pressing  independent  denaturing  plants 
and  closer  scrutiny  of  sales  by  permit- 
holders  such  as  perfumers.  Political  in¬ 
terference  he  described  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  handicaps.  Major  Mills,  a  former 
army  officer,  preceded  Maurice  Campbell 
in  office.  He  was  Dry  Chief  17  months 
under  Assistant  Secretary  Andrews.  The 
winner  of  the  $5,000  school  prize  is  Mal¬ 
colm  D.  Almack  of  the  Palo  Alto  (Cal.) 
High  School,  a  youth  of  15.  By  the  terms 
of  the  contest  originated  by  W.  C.  Durant, 
the  automobile  manufacturer,  Almack  re¬ 
ceives  only  $1,000.  The  remaining  $4,000 
goes  to  his  school. 

In  a  spectacular  fire  the  Glenn  Hotel 
in  Market  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
and  several  stores  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  building  were  destroyed,  Dec.  25. 
Damage  was  estimated  at  $200,000. 

A  nun  lost  her  life,  and  37  patients, 
many  mothers  with  babies  only  a  few 
hours  old,  were  carried  to  safety  when 
fire  swept  the  central  building  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Hospital  at  Hull,  Quebec, 
Dec.  25.  The  nun,  Sister  Cecile,  22,  died 


several  hours  after  the  fire  from  burns 
suffered  when  her  clothes  were  ignited  as 
she  fought  the  blaze  with  a  hand  extin¬ 
guisher.  Sister  Cecile  was  formerly  Miss 
M.  Crevier  of  Cartierville,  Que.  The  loss 
was  estimated  at  $75,000. 

Robert  Rundell  of  New  York  told  po¬ 
lice  at  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  he  and  Ins 
wife  were  held  up  and  robbed  Dec.  23  by 
a  man  dressed  as  Santa  Claus.  The  Run- 
dels  were  driving  in  their  car  when  the 
hold-up  Santa  stopped  them.  They  thought 
it  was  a  joke  and  expected  to  be  given 
something.  “Pointing  a  big  revolver  at 
me,  Santa  told  me  to  give  and  give,”  said 
Rundel.  “I  put  $40,  my  watch  and  two 
of  my  wife’s  diamond  rings  in  Santa’s 
bag.  ‘  Then  he  said,  ‘Merry  Christmas, 
and  let  me  go.” 

Mary  Maxine  Cooper,  18  months  old, 
was  in  the  City  Emergency  Hospital  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Dec.  25,  in  a  seri¬ 
ous  condition  from  injuries  and  exposure 
suffered  when  she  was  knocked  from  her 
mother’s  arms  and  carried  for  half  a  mile 
between  the  fender  and  hood  of  a  hit-and- 
run  driver’s  automobile.  Clair  Christen¬ 
sen,  6.  was  killed  in  the  accident,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clifford  Cooper,  the  girl’s  par¬ 
ents,  and  Jewel  Marx  were  injured.  M.  D, 
Johnson,  24,  alleged  driver  of  the  death 
car.  was  held  in  the  city  jail  on  an  open 
charge  after  her  father  had  brought  Mary 
Maxine  to  the  home  of  Police  Chief  Joseph 
E.  Burbridge,  some  time  after  the  acci¬ 
dent.  and  said  that  the  child  had  been 
carried  half  a  mile  before  being  removed 
by  the  driver.  She  suffered  cuts  and 
bruises.  _ 

Officials  of  the  local  Coast  Guard  base 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Dec.  25,  were 
seeking  the  assailant  of  a  co?st  guards¬ 


man  on  watch  at  the  dock  of  a  picket  boat 
in  Clearwater,  who  was  bound  and  thrown 
overboard  Dec.  23  in  what  was  believed 
to  have  been  an  attempt  by  a  bootlegger  to 
steal  the  Government  craft.  After  felling 
the  guardsman  with  a  blackjack,  stran¬ 
gling  him  with  his  own  shirt,  and  binding 
his  hands,  the  intruder  boarded  the  picket 
boat,  but  encountered  an  officer  and  fled. 
Comrades  fished  the  injured  guardsman 
from  the  water  in  a  semi-conscious  con¬ 
dition.  His  assailant  was  said  to  have 
been  recognized  as  a  bootlegger  and  the 
Clearwater  police  are  co-operating  with 
the  Coast  Guard  in  seeking  to  trace  him. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  first 
national  4-H  poultry  show  for  exhibits 
by  farm  boys  and  girls  who  are  members 
of  4-H  clubs,  is  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City,  Jan.  16  to  20,  in  connection  with 
the  fortieth  annual  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  Poultry  Show.  Any  4-H  club  mem¬ 
ber  who  wishes  to  attend  the  poultry 
show,  whether  an  exhibitor  or  not,  will, 
upon  proper  identification,  be  admitted 
free  this  year  to  mark  the  occasion  of  the 
first  national  exhibition  and  to  afford  club 
members  an  opportunity  to  study  the  edu¬ 
cational  features.  Entry  forms  and  other 
information  may  be  secured  from  D.  Lin¬ 
coln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y., 
who  is  secretary  of  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Trenton  recently  issued 
its  report  to  the  effect  that  after  an  eight 
years’  fight  the  gypsy  moth  in  that  State 
had  almost  been  exterminated,  remark¬ 
ably  few  colonies  of  egg  masses  having 
been  found  in  1927.  A  total  of  329  miles 
of  woodland  and  17.110  acres  of  farm¬ 
land  were  scouted.  The  scouts  inspected 
141,293  fruit  trees,  297,887  shade  trees, 
and  27,813  oak  trees. 

WAS  H  IN’  GTON.  —  Revolutionary 
changes  fn  maritime  practices  and  regu¬ 
lations  are  recommended  in  the  report  of 
United  States  Commissioner  Francis  A. 
O’Neill  on  the  Vestris  disaster,  made  pub¬ 
lic  Dec,  19.  Mr.  O’Neill  placed  the  blame 
for  the  “great  loss  of  life”  directly  on 
Capt.  William  J.  Carey  and  the  ship’s 
officers,  but  suggested  no  prosecutions.  As 
a  future  safeguard  for  lives  at  sea  Mr. 
O’Neill  believes  it  necessary  to  tighten 
drastically  the  regulations  concerning  in¬ 
spection  of  life  boats  and  preservers  and 
other  emergency  equipment ;  to  tighten 
requirements  for  certification  of  masters 
and  other  officers ;  to  make  adequate  wire¬ 
less  outfits  compulsory  on  all  types  of 
vessels ;  to  make  changes  in  the  ancient 
salvage  regulations;  to  broaden  liability 
limitations  and  to  provide  for  seamen  a 
protection  comparable  and  partly  parallel 
to  the  workmen’s  compensation  statutes. 
In  placing  the  onus  of  the  Vestris  disas¬ 
ter  on  Captain  Carey  and  his  officers,  Mr. 
O’Neill  simply  followed  in  the  steps  of 
Capt.  E.  P.  Jessop,  American  naval  ex¬ 
pert,  and  Capt.  Henry  MeConkey,  British 
naval  expert,  both  of  whom  made  similar 
findings  in  previous  reports. 

Business  leaders  of  New  York,  repre¬ 
senting  business  throughout  the  Nation, 
Dec.  20  approved  the  movement  initiated 
in  the  House  to  reform  the  calendar  so 
the  year  will  be  equally  divided  into  13 
months.  This  expression  of  the  attitude 
of  business  was  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  is 
considering  the  Porter  resolution  request¬ 
ing  the  President  to  call  an  international 
conference  to  consider  the  simplification 
of  the  present  calendar.  It  was  voiced  by 
George  E.  Roberts,  vice-president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and 
George  Eastman  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Roberts 
argued  that  the  present  calendar  made 
the  use  of  statistics  uncertain.  Some 
months,  he  explained,  may  have  four  Sun¬ 
days  and  others  five,  making  accurate 
comparisons  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
The  Cotsworth  plan  was  approved  both 
by  Mr.  Eastman  and  Mr.  Roberts.  This 
plan  would  divide  the  year  into  13  months 
of  28  days  each.  Each  month  would  have 
four  complete  weeks.  They  would  begin 
Sunday  and  end  Saturday.  Mr.  Eastman 
said  that  approximately  13  business  con¬ 
cerns  now  use  the  13-period  calendars  of 
their  own.  He  explained  the  movement 
was  receiving  encouragement  abroad,  had 
been  indorsed  by  the  British  Trades  Union 
Congress,  British  Railways  and  other 
organizations. 

To  promote  public  safety,  Senator 
Frederic  M.  Saekett  (R.,  Ky.)  would 
oust  drunken  drivers  from  the  United 
States  Government  and  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice.  A  bill  introduced  Dec.  21  provides 
“that  no  salary  or  wages  shall  be  paid  to 
any  civil  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  con¬ 
victed  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic¬ 
tion”  of  the  offense.  Special  mention  is 
made  of  army  and  navy  people.  The  sal¬ 
aries  of  guilty  officers  would  be  stopped, 
and  enlisted  men  would  be  discharged. 

The  Boulder  Dam  bill,  the  greatest  of 
all  governmental  engineering  projects, 
emerged  from  years  of  Congressional 
storm  and  strife  Dec.  21  to  receive  final 
Federal  approval  by  the  signature  of 
President  Coolidge.  The  measure  calling 
for  an  amount  estimated  at  $165,000,000 
to  construct  a  dam  and  accompanying 
works  in  Black  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
River,  must  be  ratified  by  Utah  or  Ari¬ 
zona  of  the  seven  States  in  the  water  dis¬ 
tribution  compact  before  the  Act  can  be¬ 
come  effective.  The  other  five  States, 
Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Ne¬ 
vada  and  California,  have  ratified.  The 
bill  provides  for  repayment  of  the  money 
to  the  Government  under  an  amortization 
plan  from  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  power. 
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“I  think .  . . 
National 
better .  . 

writes  a  customer 
in  New  York  State 

National  Carbide  will 
give  you  plenty  of 
good,  clean,  clear 
light — we  promise 
that. 

And  we  feel  that  it 
is  better  than  other 
brands — as  this  man 
and  so  many  others 
say.  But  that  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  for  you 
to  decide  for  yourself. 

Get  a  can  of  Na¬ 
tional  Carbide  in  the 
red  drum  and  make 
your  own  test  and  we 
believe  you  will  agree 
with  the  others.  For 
your  convenience  it  is 
for  sale  at  your  own 
local  store. 

NATIONAL 

CARBIDE 

342  Madiion  Are.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sold  at  your  local  store— if 
not,  send  us  the  name  and 
it  soon  will  be. 


,  HAYES 

FRUIT- FOG 

SPRAYER 


No  hills  too  steep— no  sand  too 
deep  for  HAYES  underslung 
truck  with  cut-under  front 
wheels.  New  HAYES  will 
follow  team  or  tractor  any¬ 
where  without  danger  of  tip¬ 
ping.  Short  turn  for  close  work. 
Wide  tires  for  light  draft. 

Four  sizes — 100,  150,  200, 300  gallon 
tanks  with  1  to  3  gun  capacities.  All 
have  famous  “Fruit-Fog”  gun  — 
reaches  topmost  branches  with  a 
mist  that  drifts  into  every  niche  and 
crevice  where  air  can  go.  Before  you 
buy  any  sprayer,  read  about 
these  new  models  and  fifty  others 
described  in  our  free 
catalog.  Write  for  it. 


HAYES  PUMP  & 
PLANTER  CO. 

( For  50  years  spraying  specialists ) 

Dept.  913 
Galva,  III. 


POWER  SPRAYERS 


HIGH  PRESSURE  RIGS 
OF  ALL  TYPES 
Mount  Gilead  Power  Sprayers 
have  electric  welded  steel  frames 
— no  bolts  to  work  loose.  Stain- 
1  ess  steel  cylinders  guaranteed  to 
outwear  two  sets  of  porcelain 
lined  cylinders.  These  better 
sprayers  cost  no  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  rigs.  Write  for  catalog  87 
and  prices. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 
804  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  0. 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 


“WE” 


By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
Price,  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINDBERGH  —  His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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The  New  Swing  to  Quality 

It  was  always  true  that  fancy  produce 
paid  best.  The  way  conditions  are  shaping 
up,  the  ordinary  stuff  may  be  harder  than 
ever  to  sell  at  a  profit.  The  shift  to  better 
food  seems  to  be  a  world-wide  affair.  A 
great  export  sales  organization  speaks  of 
the  “upward  movement  now  coming  in  the 
eating  habits  of  all  countries.”  The  grad¬ 
ual  change  is  plain  enough  in  the  United 
States,  where  wages  are  higher  than  any¬ 
where  else  and  where  the  consumer  is 
urged  to  know  the  eating  habits  by  means 
of  persuasive  advertising  campaigns  and 
food  shows  with  tasty  free  samples.  The 
food  market  is  full  of  evidence  that  the 
popular  demand  now  includes  what  used 
to  be  luxuries.  Even  the  chain  stores, 
supposed  to  offer  mostly  bargains  in  plain 
goods,  now  sometimes  feature  such  fancy 
lines  as  “extra  sifted  June  peas,”  canned 
mushrooms,  beets  and  asparagus  in  glass, 
California  fruit  of  selected  brands  and 
fresh  vegetables  of  choice  varieties  that 
used  to  be  growm  only  in  gardens. 

Apples  of  any  kind  were  a  luxury  to 
most  city  people  not  many  years  ago. 
Now  the  general  run  of  apples,  especially 
the  hard  varieties  with  dull  flavor  or 
little  juice,  are  not  easy  to  sell,  while 
apples  of  the  McIntosh  or  Delicious  class 
may  reach  $12  a  barrel  if  good  enough. 
Even  the  potato  is  not  just  a  potato  now. 
It  may  be  a  fancy  baker  at  double  the 
price,  or  one  of  those  whitish,  kiln-dried 
southern  sweets  of  the  yam  class  with  a 
flavor  like  chestnuts  and  a  price  like  con¬ 
fectionery.  Somebody  is  buying  Belgian 
hothouse  Muscat  grapes  at  $1.50  a  pound 
wholesale  in  New  York,  while  common 
California  Tokays  are  two  pounds  for  a 
quarter.  Southern  Winter  produce  is  no 
special  luxury  when  as  many  as  200,000 
carloads  are  sold  in  the  season.  Many 
kinds  of  Winter  vegetables  have  doubled 
their  acreage  in  the  South  during  the  past 
five  or  ten  years,  yet  there  is  still  room 
for  some  things  just  a  little  more  fancy, 
grown  under  glass.  The  tendency  to  higher 
grades  appears  all  through  the  fresh  food 
list. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  find  new  top  grades 
in  almost  everything  at  the  fancy  provi¬ 
sion  stoi-es,  and  even  some  of  the  chain 
stores  are  in  that  class  and  finding  plenty 
of  trade.  There  may  he  some  doubt  whether 
producers  are  keeping  up  with  this  tend¬ 
ency  and  making  enough  effort  to  produce, 
pack  and  sell  the  best  varieties  and  grades. 
Surely  a  young  farmer  may  find  it  well 
worth  while  to  consider  specializing  on 
quality  products  as  fast  as  he  can  learn 
how.  *  There  will  be  room  for  more  and 
more  of  such  producers  along  with  the 
growth  and  education  of  a  prosperous 
consuming  class  able  and  willing  to  buy 
the  best  in  the  food  market.  G.  b.  f. 


Poor  Yields  of  Garden  Stuff 

I  wish  information  regarding  a  half 
acre  which  was  formerly  a  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,  but  has  been  lying  fallow  for  a 
good  many  years.  It  had  a  fine  stand  of 
quack  grass  when  I  bought  it.  I  dug  it 
all  by  hand  and  shook  out  every  root  of 
grass  and  burned  it.  I  have  given  it 
plenty  of  cow  manure  for  two  years.  Now 
I  find  I  can  only  grow  certain  crops  in 
it.  Peas  do  well  on  it.  I  had  a  stand  of 
Telephone  peas  last  year  six  to  seven  feet, 
Carrots  and  beets  do  fairly  well,  but 
can’t  grow  onions,  spinach,  cabbage  or 
radish.  They  all  seem  to  be  troubled 
with  little  white  grubs  in  the  roots 

I  plow  the  land  every  Fall  and  lime  it 
and  let  it  lie  rough,  then  work  in  cow 
manure  in  the  Spring.  A.  A. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

Quite  likely  more  lime  may  be  needed 
and  also  phosphorus.  The  stable  ma¬ 
nure  alone  is  not  a  complete  garden  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  ordinary  soils  as  most  of  them 
are  very  low  in  phosphoric  acid,  which 
is  an  essential  to  the  good  work  of  a 
great  many  garden  crops.  Lime  also  is 
necessary  with  most  of  these  things,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  beets,  carrots  and  to  some 
extent  peas  and  beans. 

With  regard  to  the  grubs  and  other 
creatures  that  are  troublesome,  it  is  a 
very  good  plan  to  work  that  ground  in 
the  Fall  and  let  it  lie  loose  during  the 
Winter.  In  this  way,  the  Winter  ar¬ 
rangements  of  many  of  these  creatures 
will  be  upset  and  some  of  them  will  be 
killed  by  frost.  If  you  can  let  any  do¬ 
mestic  fowls  range  on  this  newly  turned 
ground,  they  will  turn  out  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  these  grubs.  The  free  use  of  lime, 
either  hydrated  or  ground  limestone,  will, 
no  doubt,  make  an  improvement  with 
many  of  your  crops,  but  we  should  make 
sure  that  another  year,  plenty  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  supplied,  either  in  a  mixed 
fertilizer  running  say  4-10-0,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  or  by  the  use  of  bone 
or  acid  phosphate. 

Some  of  the  grubs  mentioned  may 
come  from  the  manure,  where  they  are 
often  found  in  quantity.  For  the  regular 
root  maggots,  corrosive  sublimate  solu¬ 
tion,  1  to  1.000  strength,  may  be  poured 
around  the  plants. 


“Yes,”  said  the  timid  passenger  to  the 
airplane  pilot,  “I  understand  I’m  to  sit 
still  and  not  be  afraid  and  all  that,  but 
tell  me,  if  something  happens  and  we  fall, 
what  do  I  do?”  “Oh,  that’s  easy,”  said 
the  pilot.  “Just  grab  anything  that  we’re 
passing  and  hang  on.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


MAPES 


RESULTS 

“’field 
.  -Quality 
- Profits 

^^APES  results  are  so  remark- 
able,  so  outstanding,  so  evident, 
that  you  have  only  to  see  them  to 
be  convinced  that  the  Mapes  slogan, 

“ cost  little  more— worth  much  more," 
is  a  modest  statement  of  the  true 
worth  of  Mapes  Manures. 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  out¬ 
standing  results  because  they  have  always 
been  formulated  on  the  basis  of  crop  yield 
and  quality.  Two  fertilizers  of  the  same 
analysis  may  give  widely  different  results 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  materials 
from  which  they  are  compounded. 

We  go  to  the  crop;  we  ask  it  what  materials 
it  likes  best;  we  put  these  materials  into 
Mapes  Manures.  Mapes  Manures  are  made 
to  grow  good  crops — not  to  sell  at  a  price. 
They  are  first  made  right,  then  priced  as 
low  as  possible. 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results- 
the  yield,  the  quality,  the  profits — with  the 
results  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can 
buy.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices — also  ask  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  R-l 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  ^ 

I  please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands  ] 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 


Manure  s 

cost  little  more 


I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . 


I 

I 

|  My  Name  is 

P.  O . State.. 


.  I 

.  I 

|  P.  O . State .  | 

worth  much  more 


Stand  On  Any  Porch  and 
Coin  Money  With  New 
Kind  of  Cleaning  Device 


I  Have  Figured  Out  [a  New  Method  of  Selling  That’s 
Entirely  Different— Amazingly  Simple  and  Easy.  Any 
Real  Worker  Using  This  Plan  Can  Clean  Up. 


'TTIIS  plan  is  made  possible  by  a  new, 

sensational  Cleaning  Device  that  cleans 
the  whole  house  from  cellar  to  attic,  inside 
and  out.  It  washes  and  dries  windows — 
even  second-story  windows.  Sweeps  rugs 
almost  as  quickly  and  easily  as  a  vacuum, 
cleaner,  yet  uses  no  electricity.  Cleans 
varnished  floors.  Dusts  walls  and  ceilings. 
Scrubs  and  mops  floors.  Washes  auto  tops 
and  cleans  the  windshield.  It  makes  the 
best  demonstration  you  ever  saw.  Looks 
like  $20  worth,  yet  it  doesn’t  cost  one- 
fourth  that  much.  Rich  and  poor,  they  all 
can  buy.  And  each  sale  pays  you  over  100% 
profit  in  good  hard  cash.  .  The  outfit  is 
light  and  easy  to  carry- — easy  to  demon¬ 
strate— a  child  can  operate  it. 

Real  Money  for  Agents 

Look  at  plain,  ordinary  men  like  John 
Midtdahe,  Minn.,  who  cleaned  up  $315.54 
cash  his  first  three  weeks.  G.  A.  Root,  Cat- 
taragus  County,  N.  Y.,  made  $824.05  his 
first  21  days.  Bennington,  Va.,  says,  “I  am 
an  old  man,  06  years  old,  and  it  certainly 
is  nice  for  me.  I  made  $34.50  my  first  8 
hours.”  Win.  Cutlip,  Ill.,  college  student, 

Harper  Mfg.  Co.  iiyjSdfK™ 


writes,  “Have  figured  up  and  found  that  I 
made  $786.61  clear  of  all  expenses  in  the 
last  45  days.” 

My  unique  selling  plan  will  make  money 
for  you  just  as  quickly  as  all  these  other 
men.  We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  start. 
We  have  a  plan  whereby  you  can  receive 
and  try  a  sample  outfit  without  making  any 
cash  deposit.  We  accept  men  and  women 
agents  (whole  or  part  time)  who  are  re¬ 
liable  and  can  give  good  references.  If  in¬ 
terested,  send  name  and  address  on  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  our  large  red  catalog  with  pic¬ 
tures,  salesmen’s  results  and  full  selling 
terms. 


Harper  Mfg.  Co. 

545  17th  Street 
Fairfield,  Iowa 


Please  send  me  your  big  red  book  With 
full  selling  terms. 


T 

S 

I 

I 


I  Name  . 
■  Address 

R-  


-•  •  •  < 


i 

i 

.  I 

.1 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hungry 

.  .  .  feed  them 
and  make 

— MONEY 


Acres 


YOUR  crops  need  food  to  do  their  best  work,  just 
as  you  do.  Every  acre  you  plant  is  hungry — 
hungry  for  nitrogen — and  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is 
the  food  to  give  them. 

Corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  truck  crops  or  fruit 
trees  will  respond  quickly  to  a  feeding  of 
Chilean  Nitrate.  Increased  yield,  better  qual¬ 
ity  and  greater  profits  are  practically  sure, 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  old  original  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
the  natural  product,  not  synthetic,  not  artificial.  It 
is  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  on  which  prosperous  farmers 
have  depended  for  50  years.  There  is  no  substitute 
— nothing  “just  as  good”.  Order  your  supply  now 
and  be  all  set  for  a  money-making  year. 

FREE  —  Fertilizer  Book 

Our  new  44-page  book,  “How  to  Use  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda”  gives  fertilizer  information  for  all  crops. 
It  is  free.  Write  for  Book  No.  1  or  tear  out  this  ad 
and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address  written  in 
the  margin  to  office  nearest  you. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  ad  No.  B-20 


.  "Ditcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

I  All  steel, adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I shaped  (fitch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  Irrl- 
I  fa-ation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
I  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  houses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
(TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Sena 
|  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

|  Owensboro  Pltcher&GraderCo.^. 
|«nc.  ~.?ox  1034 
Owensboro. 

Ky. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ARMCD  INGOT  IRON 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  tend  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  Middletown,  O. 


CHOOSE  from  distinctive 
designs,  4  to  9  rooms,  es¬ 
pecially  planned  for  farm  needs. We 
furnish  material  of  highest  quality  for 
a  complete  home  according  to  speci¬ 
fications,  at  mill  prices.  Modern  built 
in  convenience  features  save  steps  and 
make  housework  easier;  colorful 
kitchens;  hardwood  floors, 
etc.  Correct  height  of 
X  rooms.  Quilted  insula¬ 


tion  saves 

fuel  bills.  Plan-Cut  simplifies 
erection.  Saves  18%  lumber  waste. 
Saves  l/i  cost  of  labor,  in  addition  to 
factory  prices.  Material  comes  ma¬ 
chine-sawed,  notched,  ready  for  immedi¬ 
ate  erection.  You  get  a  tighter,  sturdier,  . 
warmer  home.  Easy-to-follow  plans,  r 
Build  it  yourself.  Save  up  to  / 

*  Write 

$2000!  20 -year  guarantee  of  S  Gordon 

• _  x  i*— ^ ^  C - _  f  C'r. 


Treatment  of  Grapevines 

I  was  much  interested  in  a  recent  ques¬ 
tion  and  F.  E.  G.’s  answer  concerning 
unproductive  grapevines,  as  it  -night  have 
been  my  own,  only  mine  have  been  over¬ 
pruned  till  last  year,  and  then  I  thought 
I  did  it  right.  Years  ago  I  used  to  get 
half  a  peck  from  each  vine ;  now  I  get 
only  a  quart.  The  vines  are  very  thrifty, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  just  when  to 
put  the  six  ounces  of  nitrate  of  soda  ad¬ 
vised,  and  how  large  a  space  to  put  it 
over.  Should  the  vines  have  any  other 
fertilizer?  They  make  enormous  growth 
each  year.  I  am  just  about  to  repair  an 
old  barnyard  fence.  It  is  made  of  boards 
now  nailed  to  two  by  fours  bolted  on  to 
stone  posts.  This  fence  is  very  old.  I 
am  now  going  to  have  a  double  fence  with 
wire  on  each  side  of  the  posts  on  a  part 
of  it,  and  have  grapevines  which  I  grew 
last  Summer  from  cuttings  of  the  vines 
mentioned  above,  set  at  each  post,  and 
trained  along  the  outer  fence.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  just  how  to  treat  these 
vines.  They  will  be  grown  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  beauty  and  fruit.  The  posts 
and  fence  will  be  6  ft  high.  On  the  part 
next  the  house  I  intend  to  have  the  inner 
fence  boards  for  a  wind-break,  for  climb¬ 
ing  ornamental  vines.  This  strip  is  35 
ft.  long.  I  want  some  roses,  and  would 
like  some  other  vines  to  come  into  bloom 
after  the  roses.  This  piece  runs  north 
and  south,  and  the  vines  will  be  on  the 
east  side  of  it.  Both  grape  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  vines  will  be  much  neglected  after 
setting,  and  so  I  must  have  vines  which 
do  not  require  coddling.  I  have  an  old 
Seven  Sisters  rose,  which  for  years  has 
been  a  thing  of  beauty  with  no  care,  and 
think  I  can  do  no  better  than  have  these 
for  my  roses.  R.  E.  c. 

Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  too  much  has 
been  pruned  away  each  season  from  these 
vines,  thus  inducing  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  cane  and  leaf  at  the  expense  of  fruit 
production.  If  this  be  the  case  the  rea¬ 
sonable  thing  to  do  in  the  future  is  to 
prune  to  more  and  longer  canes  of  last 
season’s  growth.  Instances  are  known 
where  nearly  all  of  the  new  wood  has 
been  cut  away,  leaving  only  wood  over 
two  years  of  age.  This  has  invariably 
resulted  in  little  or  no  fruit,  but  much 
leaf  and  cane.  When  using  nitrate  of 
soda  with  grapes  it  is  best  to  scatter  it 
in  a  circle  about  the  vines,  starting  a 
foot  from  the  base  and  extending  out 
6  to  8  ft.  therefrom.  As  a  rule  the 
fibrous,  feeding  roots  are  not  close  to 
the  base,  but  they  do  extend  out  several 
feet  in  all  directions.  If  the  nitrate 
can  be  worked  into  the  soil  by  spading 
or  with  a  hoe  so  much  the  better.  In 
any  event  all  weed  and  grass  growth 
should  be  kept  down  over  the  fertilized 
area,  to  the  end  that  the  vine  may  receive 
the  fullest  benefit. 

Vines  can  be  trained  nicely  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  fence  by  spacing  the  wires  so  that 
the  top  one  is  at  or  near  the  height  of 
the  6-ft.  posts  and  the  second  wire  about 
214  ft.  below  this.  The  trunks  of  the 
new  vines,  when  they  have  reached  suf¬ 
ficient  vigor,  should  then  be  carried  up 
along  the  posts  to  the  top  wire.  They 
can  be  loosely  tied  to  the  posts  until  such 
time  that  they  will  support  their  own 
weight.  Assuming  that  in  the  Spring  of 

1930  these  vines  have  made  a  growth 
that  warrants  trunks  to  the  top  wire,  in 

1931  two  canes,  one  to  the  right  and  one 
to  the  left  that  will  have  grown  in  the 
meantime  from  the  head,  may  be  tied 
laterally  along  the  top  wire.  These  would 
possibly  be  of  10  buds  each  in  length. 
In  1932  these  canes  that  fruited  in  1931 
should  be  entirely  cut  away  and  two 
others  of  the  growth  of  1931  placed  along 
the  top  wire  as  before.  In  addition  two 
canes  should  be  chosen  this  season  to  tie 
to  the  right  and  left  along  the  lower 
wire.  These  canes  of  course  should  be 
of  the  previous  season’s  growth.  The 
pruning  necessary  from  this  time  on,  is 
the  renewal  of  the  two  canes  at  the  top 
and  lower  wires,  by  entirely  cutting  the 
old  away  at  the  close  of  each  season  and 
the  selection  of  new  ones  to  take  their 
places.  The  length  to  which  these  canes 
should  be  pruned  from  year  to  year  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  amount  of  new 
growth  made  each  season,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  fruit  borne.  Rarely,  how¬ 
ever,  shuold  the  top  canes  be  over  15 
buds  in  length,  while  the  lower  ones  are 
usually  pruned  somewhat  shorter. 

F.  E.  G. 


Cftase  Tain  Away 
witfiSMusterole 

JustRubltOn 

When  winds  blow 
raw  and  chill  and 
rheumatism  tingles 
in  your  joints  and 
muscles,  rub  on 
good  old  Musterole. 

As  Musterole  pene¬ 
trates  the  skin  and 
goes  down  to  the 
seat  of  trouble,  you 
feel  a  gentle,  heal¬ 
ing  warmth;  then  cooling,  welcome  relief. 
For  croupy  colds,  sore  throat,  rheumatism, 
aches  and  pains  in  back  and  joints,  rub  on 
Musterole.  Don’t  wait  for  trouble;  keep  a 
jar  or  tube  handy. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made  in 
milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren .  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 


BETTER  than  a  mustard  plaster 


FARQUHAR 

STEAM  POWER 

For  the  jobs  where  dependable 
power  is  required,  you  can  depend 
upon  steam  to  furnish  abundant 
power  under  all  conditions.  Does 
the  work  of  an  internal  combustion 
engine  of  three  times  its  rated 
horse-power.  The  Farquhar  is  the 
simplest  and  most  dependable 
steam  engine.  Has  been  built  since 
1856. 

Farquhar  Boilers  are  built  in 
different  types  and  sizes  and  for 
almost  every  use.  Locomotive, 
Cornish,  Scotch  Marine,  Deep  Fire 
Box ;  Horizontal  Return  Tubular, 
Vertical  and  Dairy ;  special  boil¬ 
ers  for  creameries  and  Milk  Plants. 


A.  B. 


If  you  need  a  dependable 
engine,  boiler,  or  complete 
rig,  write  for  Bulletin  426. 

FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

BOX  430,  YORK,  PA. 


That's  what  J.  A. 
Riploprlo  of  Appa¬ 
noose  Co.,  Ia.,  made 
with  hia  Hercules  Stump 
Puller  during  the  paat  six 
years  in  spare  time.  Wm. 
Nelson  of  Kansas  cleared 
bis  own  land,  made  $2000, 
then  sold  his  machine.  There 
Is  big  money  in  pulling  stumps 
for  yourself  and  others  with 


Poultry  House 
No.  459 
16x20— $149 

Planned  for  sunshine, 
warmth,  and  ventilation. 
Others  as  low  as  $52. 


satisfaction.  Get  free  facts!  >  TineCo. 

65  Gordon  St. 
r  Davenport,  Ia. 
ft  St  0  S  Please  send  me 

uordon-VanTine/ ^*oes' 

(Established  1865)  +  . 

Plan-Cut  Homes  /  Address . . . 


HERCULES 

.  triplFpoweh  STUMP  PULLER 


Clear  any  stump  land  quickly  at  very  low  cost.  Hand  or 
horse  power  machines.  Easy  work.  Hercules  is  the 
fast,  reliable,  efficient,  dependable  machine  for  pulling 
t  _  stumps  and  hedges.  Thousands  of 

satisfied  users  say  so.  . .  ,  ,  , 

KA/ujiA  Today  for  new  combined  land 
WW  ■■  fcw  clearing  guide  and  catalog. 
Reduced  price  offer  to  early  buyera.  Big 
discount  to  first  buyer  in  your  territory. 
Easy  payments.  Only  $10.00  down. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name 
—today. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1330  29tb  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


Dr.  Clarke,  a  well-known  Irish  theo¬ 
logian,  was  an  early  riser.  A  young 
preacher  wanted  the  doctor  to  tell  him 
how  he  managed  to  do  it.  “Do  you  pray 
about  it?”  he  asked.  “No,"  said  Dr. 
Clarke,  “I  get  up.” — Christian  Advocate. 


DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED 

for  new  soaps,  supplies  and  tools,  selling  direct  to  the 
garage  trade.  We  need  a  man,  witli  a  car,  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  to  act  as  our  jobber.  Work  near  home  and  no 
previous  experience  required.  Exclusive  territory 
being  assigned  to  responsible  men  with  small  capital  of 
25  to  50  dollars.  Write  for  full  particulars  today. 
Dept.  102,  THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FURS-HIDES  QUANTITY 

Important  price  list  and  information  now  available. 
Ship  here  for  good  results. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER.  PA. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Maine  State  Grange 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State 
Grange,  assembled  for  the  fifty-fifth  ses¬ 
sion  at  Augusta,  Me.,  was  pre-eminently 
a  young  people's  session.  More  young 
masters  were  seen,  and  during  the  day 
on  Wednesday  young  people  were  every¬ 
where  present.  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  State  Lecturer  Allison  P.  Howes,  of 
Palmyra,  brought  young  people  to  the 
meeting,  and  presented  a  program  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  given  in  Maine 
before. 

A  debate  between  two  teams  of  young 
people  was  presided  over  by  the  wife  of 
the  Governor,  a  member  of  the  Grange, 
Mrs.  It.  O.  Brewster,  and  in  her  opening 
address  she  said  that  Mr.  Howes  had 
brought  to  the  front  what  is  directed  in 
the  Grange  manual,  in  the  charge  to  the 
lecturer  in  the  installation  service,  “to 
encourage  the  young  and  diffident  to  be¬ 
come  writers,  readers  and  speakers  in 
Grange  meetings  and  thus  develop  and 
direct  to  greater  usefulness  the  latent 
abilities  of  the  members.” 

The  team  from  the  Waterboro  Grange 
was  composed  of  Doris  Roberts  and  Fred 
Goul.  They  upheld  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  question,  in  favor  of  the  National 
Grange  Farm  Relief  Plan,  known  as  the 
export  debenture  plan.  The  negative  was 
a  team  from  Palmyra  Grange  composed 
of  Hilda  Furbush  and  Perry  Furbush, 
brother  and  sister.  All  four  are  farm 
people  and  belong  to  their  Grange.  The 
debate  was  spirited,  and  from  every  angle 
worth  while,  the  judges  deciding  in  favor 
of  the  negative,  and  decided  that  Perry 
Furbush  was  the  best  speaker. 

Six  young  people  took  part  in  a  prize 
essay  contest.  The  State  lecturer  gave 
out  some  months  ago  notice  asking  young 
people  to  write  essays  on  “What  My 
State  Means  to  Me.”  Walter  Sargent  of 
Auburn  was  judged  the  winner  of  a  ten- 
dollar  goldpiece.  Miss  Frances  Edwards 
of  Winthrop  was  second,  and  honorable 
mention  was  made  of  Miss  Edith  Libby 
of  South  Portland.  Three  others  took 
part. 

Tuesday  evening  was  a  wonderful  dis¬ 
play  of  floor-working  in  connection  with 
exemplifying  the  first  four  degrees  of  the 
order.  It  is  not  unusual  that  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  are  given  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  manner,  but  it  was  freely  said  that 
never  at  the  State  meeting  had  all  four 
degrees  been  given  in  such  a  fine  way. 

Here,  again,  the  young  people  featured. 
Teams  for  three  of  the  degrees  were  mostly 
by  young  people.  A  team  of  women  past 
middle  age  did  fine  work.  Two  teams  of 
young  people  from  Winthrop  Grange  com¬ 
peted  in  two  degrees.  A  team  of  young 
men  did  the  work  and  then  a  team  of 
young  women  did  the  work  in  another  de¬ 
gree.  Their  costumes  were  beautiful,  the 
lighting  effect  unusual,  and  the  floor  was 
remarkable. 

The  sixth  degree  was  conferred  upon  a 
class  of  207,  with  .the  Governor  of  the 
State,  R.  O.  Brewster,  and  Mrs.  Brewster 
at  the  head.  Two  State  Senators,  Mrs. 
Claire  Carter  of  Auburn  and  Paul  Slocum 
of  Standish,  were  the  second  in  the  line. 

In  the  business  that  was  transacted, 
foremost  was  a  decided  stand  against  ex¬ 
port  of  water  power  outside  the  State. 
When  the  resolutions  committee  voted 
favorably  on  the  question,  the  vote  was 
unanimous  in  favor,  not  a  speech  being 
made  nor  a  hand  raised  in  opposition. 

The  State  Grange  has  not  met  in 
Augusta,  the  State  capital,  for  16  years, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  did  a  fine 
piece  of  work  in  entertaining  the  nearly 
600  delegates,  besides  hundreds  of  other 
visitors.  V.  w.  caniiam. 

Maine. 


Soil  Scientists  Honored 

Four  scientists  whose  crop  and  soils 
studies  have  been  internationally  useful 
share  the  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  Re¬ 
search  Award  for  1928.  They  are  Dr. 
Jacob  G.  Lipman,  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ; 
Dr.  T.  L.  Lyon,  professor  of  soil  tech¬ 
nology  at  Cornell  University;  Dr.  Edwin 
Broun  Fred,  professor  of  agricultural  bac¬ 
teriology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Dr.  Frank  Thomas  Shutt,  Dominion 
chemist  of  Canada.  The  award  carries 
$5,000,  distributed  equally  among  the  four 
men.  It  is  to  be  spent  in  furthering  re¬ 
search  projects  or  for  advancement  of  the 
recipient  in  his  specialty.  Some  of  the 
scientists,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  use 
their  share  of  the  fund  to  attend  the 
International  Soils  Congress  in  Russia 
in  1930. 


What  Is  a  Tree’s  Top 

I  wish  good  authority  on  the  follow¬ 
ing:  A  person  selling  a  tree  reserves  the 
top.  IIow  shall  the  division  between  the 
body  and  top  be  determined,  and  by  what 
authority?  At  what  size  does  a  tree  be¬ 
come  timber?  H.  H.  s. 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

Any  readers  who  know  about  these 
things  by  observation  or  experience  are 
invited  to  answer. 


Gladiolus  Sorter  Wanted 

Will  some  of  the  Gladiolus  raisers  give 
a  nlan  for  sorting  Gladiolus  bulbs  of  the 
different  sizes,  to  avoid  hand-picking? 
West  Berlin,  N.  J.  A.  N.  i„ 


rclill  •  •  •  Ohe  New  Buick 
O  sets  the  Standard  of  Style, 
{Performance  and  Q lalue 

•  •  for  the  New  Year 


Mirroring  the  same  spirit  of  progress 
that  has  identified  Buick  cars  through¬ 
out  a  quarter  of  a  century — sweeping 
far  beyond  ordinary  standards  to  new 
goals  of  excellence  —  the  new  Buick 
has  won  universal  recognition  as  the 
leading  automotive  achievement  of 
1928-29! 

The  motorists  of  America  have  forced 
a  record  production  of  130,000  Buick 
cars  during  the  past  five  months  .  .  . 
solely  because  this  newest  Buick  em¬ 
bodies  more  improvements,  more 
refinements,  more  quality  innovations 
than  any  other  automobile  of  the  day ! 


New  Masterpiece  Bodies  by  Fisher 
inaugurating  a  thrilling  new  vogue  of 
motor  car  beauty .  .  .  new  adjustable 
front  seats,  full-width  rear  seats  and 
countless  other  features  of  luxury  and 
convenience  . . .  new  engine  develop¬ 
ments  creating  a  wonderful  new  order 
of  power,  getaway,  swiftness  and 
stamina  .  .  .  these  are  outstanding 
reasons  for  the  overwhelming  country¬ 
wide  demand. 

The  New  Buick  sets  the  new  stand¬ 
ard  of  style,  performance  and  value  — 
and  is  scoring  the  most  sensational 
success  in  fine  car  history  as  a  result! 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT  .  .  .  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

‘Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
316-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  ofi  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

Wo  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYF.LL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


A  DOLLAR  OF 
BOOK  for 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


RHODES 


RHODES  MFG.  CO 
329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


ONLY  PRUNEF 
that  cuts  frorr 
both  sides  and  does  nol 
bruise  the  bark.  Forget 
from  tool  steel.  Durable 

cAll  Styles  and  Sizes. 
Delivered  Free  To  Your  Door 

Send  for  lllustratec 
Circular  and  ‘Price 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But.  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  nouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  followed  me  over  a  large  part  of 
the  map,  having  been  trailing  me  over  most  of  Europe, 
Australia,  West  Indies,  Asia  Minor,  part  of  South 
America,  and  in  a  few  months  it  will  no  doubt  be  fol¬ 
lowing  me  to  China  and  the  rest  of  Asia,  as  I  am 
scheduled  to  leave  for  there  in  a  short  while.  So  far 
I’ve  never  tired  of  reading  it,  and  don’t  expect  to  for  a 
long  time  yet,  as  it  gives  information  and  news  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  F-  A •  s- 

HIS  letter  comes  from  a  sailor  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  He  keeps  his  home  in  New  York  State, 
where  his  mother  cares  for  her  poultry  yard  and 
garden  while  he  wanders  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 
We  like  to  hear  from  such  readers  who,  while  in 
strange  and  distant  lands,  are  anchored  to  their 
home  life  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  There  are  many  such, 
and  they  often  contribute  some  hit  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  that  is  helpful  to  the  stay-at-homes.  We 
like  to  think  of  the  varied  lives  that  help  to  make 
the  paper  what  it  is — some  on  lonely  farms,  some  in 
little  villages,  others  in  great  cities,  in  foreign  lands, 
or  on  the  restless  waves  of  the  many-tongued  sea. 

* 

SIX  years  ago  Frank  H.  Gordon,  of  Bangor,  Me., 
had  a  scheme  to  sell  foxes  at  $2,000  a  pair.  He 
retained  the  foxes  and  guaranteed  75  per  cent 
profit.  If  you  didn’t  have  money  enough  to  buy  a 
pair  you  could  buy  a  fractional  part  of  them  for  a 
fractional  part  of  the  two  thousand.  In  1024  he 
had  contracts  for  $2,500,000,  and  owed  dividends  to 
the  amount  of  $1,000,000.  This  situation  started 
legal  proceedings  which  made  the  circuit  of  the 
courts  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  have  now  reached 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Washington. 
The  investors  number  between  3,000  and  4,000  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  amount  involved  totals  $3,000,000. 
It  is  easy  to  collect  millions  from  the  public  if  you 
make  the  fake  scheme  big  enough. 

* 

WHAT  is  probably  the  heaviest  litter  of  seven 
pigs  on  record  was  raised  last  yeai  bx  A.  T. 
Quicksall  near  Ames,  Tex.  At  ISO  days  of  age,  his 
seven  purebred  Poland-Chinas  averaged  390-4/7  lbs., 
or  a  total  of  2.734  lbs.  It  cost  slightly  more  than 
71^  cents  a  pound  to  produce  them.  Their  feed  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  protein  supplement  mixture,  and  ground 
barley,  eornmeal  and  skim-milk.  They  were  raised 
on  clean  ground,  kept  free  from  worms  and  lice,  had 
plenty  of  shade  and  clean  water,  and  Sudan  grass 
for  pasture.  Poland-Chinas  continue  to  average 
greater  in  weight  and  larger  in  stature  at  maturity 
than  hogs  of  any  other  breed.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  therefore,  that  litters  of  this  breed  should 
make  rapid  gains  under  the  heavy  rationing  which 
the  Texas  pigs  received.  All  ton-litters  produced 
since  this  kind  of  intensive  pork  production  work 
was  begun  have  demonstrated  that  good  purebreds 
are  markedly  superior  to  mongrel  or  mixed-bred 
animals  in  making  gains  economically.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  men 
who  knew  how  to  feed  and  care  for  their  stock. 
Increased  net  results  are  always  due  to  several  fax- 
tors.  Good  breeding,  good  feeding,  a  dependable 
supply  of  wholesome  water,  and  the  practice  of  sani¬ 
tation  are  essential  to  success  with  any  kind  of  Ine 
stock  and  poultry. 


IN  recent  months  in  the  East  we  have  seen  moun¬ 
tains  of  weathered,  damaged  hay  and  late-cut, 
poor-colored  hay  of  inferior  quality  in  mows  and 
in  front  of  dairy  cows  in  stanchions.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  large  areas  of  the  East  were  exceedingly 
unfavorable  last  year  for  haying.  Probably  a 
record-breaking  tonnage  of  very  low-grade  hay  was 
not  only  cut  late,  but  damaged  by  rain  before  it 
went  into  the  mow-  Cows  to  which  it  is  fed  cannot 
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get  much  good  out  of  it,  because  there  isn’t  much 
in  it.  Every  year’s  experience  with  the  hay  crop 
emphasizes  the  business  importance  of  improving 
our  eastern  meadows.  They  need  chemical  and 
animal  manures.  An  increased  output  of  hay  per 
acre  and  a  better  quality  of  hay  would  result  from 
applications  of  these  substances.  One  of  the  first 
steps  towards  reducing  milk  production  costs  is  to 
grow  more  hay  and  pasture  per  acre  on  dairy  farms. 
The  better  hay  is,  the  more  pains  men  can  afford  to 
take  to  protect,  cut,  cure  and  put  it  away  in  good 
condition.  Poor  hay  commonly  is  poorly  handled. 
Applications  of  fertilizers  to  dairy-farm  meadows 
can  almost  always  he  justified  by  results  in  terms 
of  money  made  or  saved.  Weedy,  run-down  meadows 
anti  pastures  are  resources  of  enormous  potential 
value  to  dairymen  and  all  other  stock-raising  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  East. 

* 

SOME  time  ago  we  printed  a  question  and  brief 
answer  about  the  movement  of  water  in  ponds, 
lakes  and  seas.  Mr.  Weed's  further  discussion  of 
this  on  page  4  explains  the  matter  more  thoroughly. 

It  appears  that  in  many  bodies  of  water  there  is  a 
varying  “dead  line”  below  which  living  creatures 
cannot  exist  because  the  oxygen  there  is  exhausted, 
and  there  is  no  water  movement  to  renew  it.  The 
story  about  that  lake  in  Indiana  which,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  turns  practically  upside  down  in 
places  at  times,  well  describes  what  the  first  in¬ 
quirer  about  these  water  movements,  page  1446, 
had  in  mind. 

* 

Our  school  does  not  average  being  taught  four  days 
per  week.  There  were  no  lessons  today  because  of  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  Christmas  exercises.  In  election  week 
school  was  held  but  2%  days.  When  holidays  occur  on 
Thursday  there  is  no  school  on  Friday.  How  much  is 
going  to  be  accomplished  that  way? 

HIS  report  is  from  a  reader  in  New  York  State. 
As  the  correspondent  suggests,  not  much  can  be 
done  with  such  slipshod  methods.  It  is  unjust  to 
the  taxpayers,  but  the  word  injustice  is  not  strong 
enough  to  cover  the  effect  on  these  school  children, 
whose  years  are  passing  without  getting  the  instruc¬ 
tion  that  is  their  due.  We  have  seen  several  cases 
of  this  sort,  and  heard  of  many  more.  Vacations 
and  holidays  are  desirable  things  to  think  about, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  damaging  or  killing  interest 
in  school  work. 

* 

WHY  does  so  much  Alfalfa  die?  With  its  ex¬ 
tensive  root  system  and  normally  strong  top 
growth,  its  habit  of  quitting  without  apparent  rea¬ 
son  seemed  mysterious  until  the  discovery  was  made 
that  bacterial  wilt,  caused  by  the  organism  Aplano- 
bacter  insidiosum  was  largely  responsible.  Part  of 
the  trouble  has  been  laid  to  injury  of  the  plants  by 
freezing,  and  recent  experiments  show  that  this 
Winter  injury  has  been  a  strong  contributing  cause 
in  making  plant  lesions  favorable  for  the  entrance 
of  wilt  bacteria.  Occasionally,  wilted  plants  will 
make  full  recovery,  sometimes  they  die  the  same 
season,  anti  they  may  linger  for  years.  F.  R.  Jones, 
plant  pathologist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  a  recent  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research,  states  .that  infection  takes  place 
chiefly  in  Spring;  that  few  of  the  infected  plants 
show  much  damage  the  first  Summer  unless  pre¬ 
vious  Winter  injury,  giving  wide  entrance  to  the 
bacteria,  has  been  severe.  The  second  Summer  most 
of  the  badly  affected  plants  die,  though  a  few  live 
until  the  next  year.  Thus  far  there  is  no  evidence 
of  infection  from  seed.  A  principal  source  appears 
to  be  the  old  diseased  plants,  from  which  the  bac¬ 
teria  are  washed  by  flooding  water  to  new  fields. 
Hence  an  important  precaution  is  to  locate  new 
seedlings  out  of  reach  of  wash  from  infected  fields. 

* 

THE  year  ended  without  many  sharp  contrasts 
in  prices  compared  with  a  year  ago.  The  South 
and  the  Far  West  seem  to  have  the  best  of  the 
market  position  in  some  ways.  Cotton  is  a  largei 
crop  this  season  and  the  price  is  nearly  as  high,  but 
the  South  had  a  rather  poor  year  with  its  truck 
crops  and  grain.  The  Far  West  did  well  with  live 
stock  and  wool  and  fairly  well  with  fruit.  The 
Middle  and  Central  States  are  not  so  well  off  in  the 
grain  markets,  but  the  crop  was  a  good  one,  and 
the  section’s  live  stock  and  dairy  products  are  bring¬ 
ing  reasonably  good  returns.  Eastern  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  find  butter,  c-beese  and  eggs  a  little  lower  than 
a  year  ago,  while  hay  and  most  feeds  are  higher. 
Potatoes,  one  of  the  best  cash  crops,  have  not  been 
doing  their  share  in  paying  the  farm  bills.  Orchard 
fruits  scarcely  pay  as  well  this  year  in  most  of  the 
Eastern  States  on  account  of  lower  prices  or  poorer 
average  quality,  or  both  together.  The  season  goes 


into  agricultural  history  classed  with  the  majority 
of  other  seasons  as  only  fair  to  middling  from  the 
producer’s  point  of  view. 

* 

THE  turkey  is  coming  back  in  Rhode  Island. 

This  is  the  statement  of  Director  Adams,  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station.  He  tells  us  that  large 
flocks  are  being  successfully  brought  to  maturity  in 
the  State,  one  this  season’s  bird  dressing  17  pounds, 
which  is  quite  like  the  good  old  days.  Others  tell 
us  that  the  Rhode  Island  turkey  has  cut  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  figure  commercially  in  the  holiday  market. 

It  all  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  sanitation,  easy 
enough  when  we  realize  just  what  that  word  means 
to  the  limit.  The  poults  are  kept  from  being  in¬ 
fected,  and  not  allowed  with  other  domestic  fowls. 
There  are  places  where  people  are  raising  hens  and 
turkeys  on  the  same  ground,  but  this  is  not  safe 
where  there  is  record  of  recent  poultry  disease  or 
vermin.  The  present  outlook  is  for  quite  an  in¬ 
crease  in  eastern  turkey  culture — not  rapid  because 
it  seems  hard  for  most  of  us  to  grasp  this  idea  of 
intensive  sanitation.  We  learn  it  only  by  experience. 

* 

HE  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
wants  a  medical  adviser  and  an  assistant  medi¬ 
cal  adviser  in  the  department  of  foods  and  drugs. 
They  are  needed  to  examine  foods,  drugs  and  other 
commodities,  including  medical  devices,  to  determine 
their  effect  upon  the  human  body  and  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  claims  made  for  them.  They  will  be 
expected  to  advise  other  departments,  testify  in 
court  on  occasion  and  otherwise  co-operate  with 
those  who  are  attempting  to  enforce  the  laws  deal¬ 
ing  with  misbranded  commodities,  untruthful  adver¬ 
tising  and  unfair  trade  practices.  Two  such  advisers 
might  easily  be  kept  busy ;  a  regiment  of  them  could 
hardly  deal  adequately  with  what  might  be  brought 
before  them  without  going  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
duties  outlined.  The  field  of  medical  preparations 
and  devices  alone  would  take  the  time  of  a  score  of 
investigators  and  advisers  if  any  real  attempt  were 
made  to  keep  the  government  or  the  public  informed 
as  to  the  actual  value  of  the  things  advertised  as 
possessing  medical  virtues.  Sales  promoters  recog¬ 
nize  the  universal  appeal  of  any  claim  to  health¬ 
giving  properties.  It  is  an  unimaginative  manufac¬ 
turer  indeed  who  cannot  argue  for  his  products  from 
the  angle  of  health  promotion.  From  chewing  gum 
to  shoes,  nothing  escapes  the  intimation,  or  the  bold 
assertion,  that  a  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
our  bodies  should  lead  to  its  use.  The  purely  imagi¬ 
native  in  such  advertising  may  be  dismissed  as 
harmless  when  the  appeal  is  not  made  to  the  de¬ 
spairing  sick,  ready  to  grasp  at  any  hope  of  relief 
and  willing  to  give  up  the  last  dollar  if  only  help 
can  be  found.  Few  greater  services  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  the  public  than  in  giving  accurate  and  authori¬ 
tative  information  with  regard  to  medical  nostrums 
and  health  devices  urged  upon  it  through  skillful 
advertising.  Anything  worthy  of  sale  would  be 
helped  by  this  publicity ;  such  preparations  as  have 
no  other  purpose  than  to  mulct  the  sick  and  helpless 
should  find  no  defenders. 

* 

OUR  holidays  of  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  are 
pre-eminently  festivals  of  youth,  full  of  in¬ 
spiriting  sights  and  sounds  where  we  may  all  look 
and  listen.  Boy  choirs — those  rare  tones  of  beauty 
and  eternal  hope — and  carols  sung  in  the  home  or  by 
groups  outside,  are  what  we  think  of  mainly  in 
these  holiday  times.  But  far  more  important  than 
any  of  this  music  is  the  joyous  laughter  of  children 
— important  to  us  and  to  the  world’s  future.  Sad, 
indeed,  is  the  condition  of  one  who  has  no  response 
to  the  laughter  of  childhood.  Multitudes  have  car¬ 
ried  this  in  memory  long  after  their  ears  have  grown 
dull,  and  when  opportunities  for  contact  with  child¬ 
hood  were  few.  This  is  truly  one  of  the  “good 
things  of  life,”  which  we  may  take  if  we  will,  and 
retain  so  long  as  memory  lasts. 


Brevities 

The  orange  yield  in  this  country  is  expected  to  total 
43,200,000  boxes,  or  about  one-third  more  than  in  1927. 

Our  imports  of  nuts  for  the  10  months  ending  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  were  243,500,000  pounds.  The  largest  single 
item  was  peanuts,  55,107,000  pounds. 

New  York  City  entertained  about  1,000  conven¬ 
tions  of  all  sorts  during  1927.  The  estimated  amount 
spent  in  entertainment  was  around  $68,000,000. 

According  to  a  newspaper  item,  a  young  man  of  IS, 
in  jail  in  Pennsylvania  under  suspicion  of  having  beaten 
a  woman  to  death  with  a  bed  slat,  received  an  elaborate 
Christmas  dinner  from  a  local  restaurant  and  numerous 
gifts  of  fruit,  candy  and  tobacco  from  kind-hearted 
people.  Well,  we  don’t  know  that  he  is  guilty,  but  the 
chances  are  that  there  were  many  people  in  that  town 
out  of  jail  who  needed  help  and  kindness  far  more 
than  this  young  man  did. 
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The  Milk  Shortage  Situation 

N  RESPONSE  to  an  invitation  from  President 
Fred  H.  Sexauer,  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Inc.,  a  score  of  officials  and 
others  identified  with  agricultural  and  allied  organi¬ 
zations  and  institutions,  including  the  farm  press,  in 
New  York  State  met  on  December  20  in  his  office  in 
New  York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
milk  shortage  situation  in  the  metropolis.  In  his 
call  for  the  conference,  Mr.  Sexauer  said  that,  “due 
to  a  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  on  the  part 
of  all  dealers  during  the  past  four  or  five  weeks,  a 
situation  has  arisen  which  can  vitally  affect  every 
rural  community  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry  in  New  York  City,  suggestions  were  made  by 
several  people  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend 
the  milk  shed,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply 
of  milk  to  take  care  of  the  market’s  needs  during 
the  short  period  of  next  year  [1929].  This  would 
create  a  condition  which  would  materially  lessen  the 
returns  to  milk  producers.  We  believe  that  this 
situation  can  be  met  through  joint  effort  of  the  farm 
organizations  of  this  State.” 

Mr.  Fitts  presented  some  graphs  and  figures  of 
production  for  the  last  three  years  from  which  he 
drew  the  conclusion  that  when  the  price  of  milk  is 
low  in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  an  increase  in 
the  Fall  does  not  increase  the  Fall  production. 
There  'was  some  increase  in  October,  November 
and  December,  1927,  over  1926,  but  although  the 
price  increase  in  1928  came  earlier  than  in  1927, 
production  for  the  three  Fall  months  of  1928  ran 
lower  during  the  corresponding  three  months  than 
in  1926  and  1927. 

To  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  for  the 
Fall  he  thinks  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to 
pay  better  prices  during  the  Spring  months. 

Secretary  J.  A.  Coulter  of  the  League  said  that 
“the  dealer  feels  that  he  is  short  if  he  hasn’t  a  re¬ 
serve  supply  of  fluid  milk  at  all  times,  while  the  pro¬ 
ducer  assumes  that  there  is  no  shortage  so  long  as 
the  dealer  takes  all  that  is  offered.”  Mr.  Coulter 
thought  that  the  increased  price  to  producers  last 
July  came  too  late  to  affect  Fall  production.  Some 
of  the  factors  which,  in  his  opinion,  brought  about 
the  Fall  deficit,  were  damaged,  late-harvested  hay, 
late  pasturing,  and  the  freshening  of  cows  in  the 
Winter  and  early  Spring  months.  With  a  view  to 
meeting  next  Fall’s  situation,  he  suggested  that  as 
many  cows  as  possible  be  bred  to  freshen  about  May 
1.  One  of  the  speakers  later  said,  privately,  that  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  Fall  milk  and  Spring 
milk  was  not  enough  to  encourage  producers  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  calving  dates  of  their  cows.  He  thought 
the  Fall  shortage  was  due  to  the  fact  that  farmers 
had  been  induced  to  speed  up  production  in  1927, 
only  to  receive  a  drop  in  the  price  March  1  as  soon 
as  the  crisis  was  safely  over.  Mr.  Coulter  alluded 
to  a  firm  that  had  just  started  out  to  dump  fluid 
milk  on  the  city  market  at  reduced  prices.  In¬ 
dependent  producers  were  shown  by  implication  to 
be  troublesome  factors  in  the  market.  The  League, 
it  was  remarked  by  some  one  at  the  conference,  has 
been  compelled  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  cut- 
price  dealers. 

Dr.  Andrew  Reitweisner,  speaking  for  Health 
Commissioner  Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne  of  New  York 
City,  expressed  “complete  sympathy  with  activities 
to  bring  to  the  city  a  full  and  wholesome  supply  of 
milk.”  At  a  July  conference  of  dealers  there  seemed 
to  be  no  sign  of  a  shortage,  he  said.  Dr.  Wynne  was 
to  have  a  conference  on  ways  and  means  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  shortage  in  1929.  Dr.  Reit¬ 
weisner,  who  is  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Drugs  in  the  city,  pointed  out  that  the  city’s  popu¬ 
lation  was  increasing  rapidly,  and  that  production 
was  not  keeping  up  with  the  demand  for  milk  and 
its  products.  The  city  is  supplied  by  56,000  dairies, 
he  said.  Pressure  on  the  health  department  for  an 
increased  supply  of  fluid  milk  was  strong,  and  would 
not  only  increase,  if  it  was  not  forthcoming,  but  con¬ 
trol  the  department’s  action.  Nevertheless,  Dr. 
Wynne,  he  declared,  was  “solidly  behind  New  York 
State  producers.”  Many  six-cow  dairies,  he  asserted, 
could  keep  eight  cows.  Inspectors  employed  by  the 
department,  he  said,  are  being  trained  to  instruct 
producers,  and  encourage  them  to  increase  their  out¬ 
put,  in  order  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  extend  the 
milk  shed. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Ross  of  Cornell  University  spoke  of  the 
fluid  milk  shortage  this  Fall  in  Philadelphia,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  some  other  cities  besides  New  York.  His 
view  was  that  twice  as  much  milk  was  produced  in 
June  as  in  November  in  the  New  York  milk  shed; 
that  the  milk  business  needs  a  margin  of  safety ; 
that  better  breeding  would  help  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  and  that  there  are  two  types  of  dairying, 
Spring  and  Winter,  the  first  making  milk  on  pasture 


and  the  other  on  bought  feed.  His  figures  proved 
that  there  wasn’t  enough  difference  between  the 
two  types,  so  far  as  prices  to  producers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  to  encourage  larger  Fall  production.  He 
spoke  of  empty  stanchions  in  many  cow  barns. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  of  Cornell  University,  said  that 
it  was  “easy  enough  to  increase  the  supply  of  milk 
that  a  sufficient  price  stimulus  to  producers  would 
overflow  the  city  to  the  tops  of  its  skyscrapers  with 
milk ;  that  “we  must  have  a  stable  supply  and  al¬ 
ways  a  little  extra.”  “We  need  a  large  necessary 
surplus,”  he  added.  He  spoke  of  surpluses  that  are 
necessary,  and  those  that  are  accidental,  due  to 
climatic  factors  and  the  changes,  from  day  to  day, 
in  consumer  demand.  “There  are  plenty  of  cows,” 
he  said. 

Commissioner  Byrne  A.  Pyrke  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets  said  that  in  plan¬ 
ning  tuberculosis  eradication  work  for  1929,  his 
department  would  waive  initial  testing  this  year, 
which  otherwise  would  begin  on  Sept.  1,  and  thereby 
leave  about  8,000  cows  in  production. 

Hugh  Adair  of  Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  said,  in  substance,  that  producers  want  to 
know  what  they  can  depend  on  as  to  prices ;  that 
producers  will  supply  a  continuous  abundance  of 
milk  if  they  could  depend  on  fair  prices  for  a  year 
ahead.  The  nature  of  their  business  requires  that 
they  should  have  a  definite  advance  price  schedule 
on  which  to  work.  In  a  conversation  one  of  the 
speakers  said  that  “since  producers  have  no  such 
schedule  to  go  by,  the  wonder  is  that  the  fluid  milk 
shortage  has  not  been  much  greater  than  has  been 
indicated.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  which  authorized  Chairman  Sexauer 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  “representatives  of  farm 
organizations  and  other  interests  connected  with  the 
production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  New  lrork 
milk  shed  to  make  a  study  of  all  factors  involved  in 
the  stabilization  of  the  milk  supply,  and  formulate 
a  program,  with  the  understanding  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  so  formulated  be  made  available  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  parties.”  Following  are  the  names  of  the 
appointees : 

Prof.  C.  E.  Ladd,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ;  Victor  E.  Underwood,  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation ;  E.  J.  Walrath,  New  York 
State  Grange ;  Hugh  Adair,  a  Sheffield  Farms  pro¬ 
ducer  ;  Fred  B.  Morris,  Extension  Service,  State 
College  of  Agriculture ;  Geo.  R.  Fitts,  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc. ;  A.  L.  Dalton, 
D.,  L.  &  W.  Railroad ;  Prof.  H.  A.  Ross,  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture ;  H.  D.  Phillips,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets;  H.  E.  Babcock, 
G.  L.  F.  Exchange. 

This  committee  will  present  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
City  Health  Commissioner  and  the  president  of 
the  New  York  Milk  Conference  Board. 


The  Turner  Center  System 

THE  Turner  Center  Dairy  Association,  of  Turner 
Center,  and  Auburn,  Me.,  is  under  process  of  re¬ 
organization  by  authority  of  a  large  majority  vote 
of  its  members.  This  association  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  10  years.  It  has  operated  in  Maine,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  was 
known  as  the  Turner  Center  System.  Our  under¬ 
standing  is  that  six  years  ago,  owners  of  the  dairy 
plant  and  business  at  Turner  Center  and  some  other 
points  agreed  to  sell  to  the  farmers  who  supplied  the 
milk.  We  are  lacking  satisfactory  details,  but  it 
seems  that  farmers  bought  the  business  and  took 
stock  for  their  contributions  of  capital,  but  the  old 
owners  managed  the  business  from  1918  to  1925. 

During  the  later  years  of  this  period  the  business 
was  very  much  expanded.  When  expenses  multi¬ 
plied  and  business  difficulties  appeared,  the  official 
management  made  deductions  of  5  per  cent  from 
milk  returns  to  producers.  After  two  years  of  these 
deductions  farmers  complained  and  the  deductions 
were  discontinued,  but  the  two-year  deductions  were 
not  refunded  as  promised.  Besides  the  deductions 
producers  could  get  more  money  for  their  milk  else¬ 
where,  and  diverted  the  milk  to  other  buyers,  re¬ 
ducing  the  supply  nearly  one-half.  In  1926  farmers 
assumed  management.  They  increased  the  supply, 
and  improved  the  condition  of  the  business. 

The  plan  of  reorganization  was  presented  by  a 
Boston  bank.  The  property  was  appraised  a  year 
ago  at  .$2,500,000  in  round  figures.  The  offer  made 
through  the  Boston  bank  is  $800,000  or  about  one- 
third  the  appraisal.  Preferred  stockholders  (prob¬ 
ably  the  original  owners)  retain  their  full  holdings 
and  rate.  The  farm  common  stockholders  are  to 
get  $2.50  in  cash  and  $7.50  of  stock  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany  for  $10  shares. 

There  may  be  inaccuracies  in  this  story.  Details 


are  lacking,  and  fact  hard  to  get.  Who  is  behind  the 
bank  is  not  known.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  amount  of  the  farmers’  money  in  the  capital  of 
the  association ;  why  it  was  managed  seven  years 
by  the  old  owners ;  who  had  the  legal  control ;  why 
other  buyers  paid  more  than  the  buyers  of  this  milk, 
and  why  an  offer  now  of  one-third  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property?  A  familiar  note  runs  through 
the  publicity.  Farmers  furnished  the  capital,  and 
the  milk.  Others  managed  the  business,  but  some 
farmers  sold  elsewhere  when  they  could  get  more. 
Now  they  are  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  failure 
because  they  didn’t  stick  and  keep  on  losing.  This 
is  the  usual  complaint  when  farmers  do  not  steer 
the  boat  and  others  scuttle  the  ship  to  salvage  the 
cargo. 


High  School  Taxes 

I  have  a  small  poultry  farm  near  Warwick,  in  Orange 
County,  New  York.  It  consists  of  56  acres,  but  more 
than  one-half  is  not  tillable.  It  is  assessed  for  $4,000 ; 
but  I  could  not  make  a  living  on  it,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  it  in  the  care  of  my  son  and  his  wife 
while  I  returned  to  my  old  trade  in  the  city.  So  I  am 
keeping  up  the  expense  of  the  farm  with  my  city  earn¬ 
ings.  These  fixed  expenses  are : 


Interest  on  mortgage .  $210.00 

Fire  insurance  .  15.00 

Town  taxes  .  50.57 

School  taxes  .  41.80 


Total .  $317.37 


This  school  has  13  children,  and  one-fourth  of  them 
come  from  across  the  border  in  New  Jersey.  How  are 
these  school  taxes  computed?  Don’t  you  think  this 
amount  too  much  for  a  poor  farmer  to  pay  annually? 
I  understand  others  pay  less.  a.  o. 

New  York. 

HE  State  contributes  a  teachers’  quota  to  all 
public  schools  in  the  State,  but  it  is  estimated 
on  a  basis  which  gives  the  country  schools  most  in 
need  the  least  help.  The  city  and  village  and  con¬ 
solidated  schools  get  the  big  share  of  it.  The  amount 
needed  to  pay  the  teacher  above  this  State  quota  and 
to  pay  other  expense  is  collected  from  the  taxpayers 
of  the  school  district,  in  proportion  to  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  properties  located  in  the  district. 
There  is  probably  some  local  arrangement  by  which 
the  New  Jersey  children  pay  a  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  either  by  property  assessment  or  by  a  definite 
tuition  for  the  children  in  attendance.  This  “baek- 
to-the-lander”  probably  paid  an  excessive  price  for 
the  little  farm,  and  it  is  assessed  at  the  purchase 
price  or  near  it  without  regard  to  its  actual  pro¬ 
ducing  value.  It  presents  one  of  the  inequalities  of 
taxation  in  the  country  which  fairness  demands  we 
should  correct. 


Vermont  Farm  Thrift 

The  only  farm  relief  is  less  salary  for  railroad  of¬ 
ficials,  less  profiteering  of  middlemen  and  a  more 
equitable  basis  for  prices  of  goods ;  prices  for  farm 
products  to  compare  with  the  prices  the  farmer  has  to 
pay.  Absolutely  we  don’t  want  more  credit — we  want 
price  to  compare  with  the  other  fellow’s.  Let  us  get 
out  of  debt — not  into  it.  chas.  t.  Goodrich. 

Vermont. 


Would  Concentrate  on  Tariff 

Your  plan  of  farm  relief,  as  I  understand  it,  if  it  can 
be  carried  out  without  the  usual  insertion  of  “jokers,” 
is  apparently  sound  and  workable,  but  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  uncertainty  as  to  what  measures  the  President  and 
Congress  will  enact,  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  farm 
interests  to  concentrate  their  efforts  this  year  and  the 
first  of  next  toward  getting  what  benefit  tariff  adjust¬ 
ment  can  give.  I  believe  President-elect  Hoover  prom¬ 
ised  this  if  he  promised  anything.  Then  if  the  grain 
interests  of  the  country  wish  to  stabilize  their  markets, 
perhaps  they  can  unite  upon  some  such  measure  as 
Gov.  Hammill  suggests  according  to  newspaper  reports. 

But  experience  of  centralized  associations  so  far 
seems  to  me  to  show  that  farmers  are  not  yet  sufficient¬ 
ly  aroused  to  give  to  any  general  relief  plan  the  “eter¬ 
nal  vigilance”  which  will  be  necessary  to  make  it 
worth  while. 

I  prize  The  It.  N.-Y.  more  highly  than  any  other 
farm  paper  I  ever  read,  and  shall  be  glad  to  help  in 
any  way  I  can  to  secure  for  all  farmers  their  fair  share 
of  the  good  things  of  life.  john  h.  morse. 

Missouri. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Poultry  buyers  are  giving  us  a  rest.  Now  it  is  cat¬ 
tle  and  pig  buyers  that  comg  and  offer  us  low  prices 
for  our  stock.  Turkey  offers  got  as  high  at  70c  a  pound 
one  week.  Pork  buyers  offer  only  10c  a  pound  for  heavy 
pork  and  14c  for  light  pork.  We  visited  the  packing¬ 
house  to  find  out  prices  for  pork  products.  The  buyer 
pays  for  pork  loins,  35c-  a  lb. ;  spare  ribs,  18c  lb ;  pig 
tails,  15c  lb.;  hocks  and  feet,  14c  lb.;  hams,  35c  lb.; 
shoulders,  23c  lb.  Quite  a  profit  for  somebody. 

A  rabbit  hunter  almost  shot  a  man  in  his  dooryard 
the  other  day.  The  hunter  mis-calculated  the  dis¬ 
tance,  so  he  told  the  man  that  was  shot  at.  He  has 
promised  to  shoot  rabbits  in  woods  instead  of  in  door- 
yards  in  the  future. 

Butchering  “bees”  are  the  order  of  the  day;  one 
neighbor  helps  the  other.  If  there  are  many  pigs  or 
hogs  to  butcher  there  are  sometimes  six  who  help  out 
with  the  work.  The  farmer  then  helps  each  of  those  six 
when  they  butcher  theirs.  The  wives  of  the  different 
men  generally  help  with  the  work  in  the  house  con¬ 
nected  with  the  butchering.  e.  V.  h 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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ComP’ier 

cim^s 


Now  you  can  make  just  the  kind 
of  comforter  you  have  always 
wanted— stuffed  with  that  fluffy 
SNOW  FLAKE  comforter  size 
cotton  batting. 


For  $1.00  you  will  receive  full  in¬ 
structions  and  enough  downy  bat¬ 
ting  to  make  a  double  bed  com¬ 
forter,  72"  x  90".  The  batting  is 
all  stitched  so  that  you  only  need 
to  cover  it  and  you  have  a  per¬ 
fect  comforter.  Comforters  made 
of  our  Snow  Flake  Batting  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  your 
bed. 


UNION  WADDING  CO., 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Please  send  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid  one 
SNOW  FLAKE  Cotton  Batting  for  which 
I  am  enclosing  $1.00.  (Add  15c  for  west 
of  Mississippi  River.) 

Name  . . 

Address  . i . . 


Sensational,  Mon«y-Savmg  Opportunity! 
$2.00  allowed  on  any  old  Iron,  regard¬ 
less  of  condition — trade  it  In  for  a  brand 
new  Diamond  Iron  on  this  amazing  short-time 
Introductory  Offer ! 

NEW  hS ‘.kg  IRON 

"Cuts  IroningTime  in  Half! 

.  Makes  ironing  delightfully  easy,  cool 
and  comfortable  in  any  home.  Ends  hot  stove 
drudgery  forever!  Use  it  anywhere,  Indoors  or  outdoors. 
Saves  779  steps  per  average  Ironing.  Beats  gas  or  electricity. 
Cheaper  to  operate. onlylc  for  three  hours;  uae.  No  attachments, 
cords,  wires  nor  tubeB  to  bother  with.  Quick  ^regulated,  uniform 
heat.  Always  ready.  Lasts  a  lifetirrt*^Irf>v^TTTred^Guaraiiteed. 


TRIAL 


FREE 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try 
for  30  days  FREE.  Return 

if  not  delighted.  Write  quick  for 
amazing  introductory  $2  Trade- 
In  Offer  and  Free  Trial  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  Mai!  letter  or  card  Today. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 
171  Iron  Bldg.  Akron,  O. 


AGENTS! 

Make  Big  Money 

New  plan.  Simply  accept 
orders  and  trade  in  old 
irons  at  $2  apiece.  We  stand 
expense.  No  experience  nor 
capital  needed.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  exclusive  territory 
and  Special  Outfit  Offer. 


A  Perfect  Fweplace  without  extra  cost 

Build  with  a  Heatilator  — a  double¬ 
wall  metallic  form  around  which  any 
kind  of  masonry  is  laid.  Air  passages 
located  as  desired.  Assures  proper 
construction — no  smoke, good  draft, 
double  heat.  Fully  guaranteed.  Sav¬ 
ings  in  material,  labor  and  fuel  cover 
cost.  Write  us  for  plan  sheets  free. 

Heatilator  Company 
203  Colvin  Station,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Heatilator  nffice 


Good  Profits  in  Colonial  Rugs!  Weave  them  at  home, 
special  to  order.  Enjoyable,  learn  quickly,  Low 
prices,  easy  terms  on  UNION  Looms.  Look 

Free .  Union  Loom  Works,  276  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N .  I . 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  mid  over  cut 
to  your  renuirements.  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  h  Bungs 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N-  J 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


A  Prayer  Hymn 

[This  hymn  is  said  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  19-year-old  servant  girl.  It  was 
read  to  a  large  congregation  by  Dr.  G. 
Campbell  Morgan  at  one  of  bis  services 
last  Summer  at  Westminster  Chapel, 
London  :] 


Lord  of  all  pots  and  pans  and  things; 
since  I’ve  no  time  to  be 

A  saint  by  doing  lovely  things,  or  watch¬ 
ing  late  with  Thee. 

Or  dreaming  in  the  dawnlight,  or  storm¬ 
ing  heaven’s  gates. 

Make  me  a  saint  by  getting  meals,  and 
washing  tip  the  plates. 

Although  I  must  have  Martha’s  hands,  I 
have  a  Mary  mind ; 

And  when  I  black  the  boots  and  shoes, 
Thy  sandals.  Lord,  I  find. 

I  think  of  how  they  trod  the  earth,  what 
time  I  scrub  the  floor ; 

Accept  this  meditation,  Lord,  I  haven’t 
time  for  more. 


Warm  all  the  kitchen  with  Thy  love,  and 
light  it  with  Thy  peace; 

Forgive  me  all  my  worrying,  and  make 
all  grumbling  cease. 

Thou  Who  didst  love  to  give  men  food,  in 
room  or  by  the  sea, 

Accept  this  service  that  I  do — I  do  it  un¬ 
to  Thee. 

— M.  K.  H.  in  the 

TAT  nf  i  n  Ion  T?  PPfll’fl 


* 

One  of  the  New  York  shops  recently 
had  in  its  toyshop  a  “consulting  psy¬ 
chologist,”  to  help  puzzled  parents  “fit 
the  toy  to  the  child.”  An  expert  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  toy  suitable  for  the  child’s  men¬ 
tality  is  quite  modern,  and  we  hope  the 
effects  are  good.  One  conscientious  mother 
of  our  acquaintance  has  a  full-sized  prob¬ 
lem  that  might  puzzle,  even  the  psychol¬ 
ogist.  Her  little  girl  of  seven  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  habit  of  swearing.  The  first 
thought  is  that  she  must  be  associating 
with  some  very  bad  boys,  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  It  appears  that  her  associates 
are  little  girls  whose  parents  are  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  whose  mothers  are 
practically  never  at  home ;  they  belong  to 
card  clubs,  luncheon  clubs,  and  have  so 
many  social  engagements  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  run  wild,  and  associate  with  very 
undesirable  acquaintances.  We  do  not 
know  what  plan  the  worried  mother  will 
find  effective  in  reforming  her  small  girl, 
but  this  incident  shows  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  women  with  means  and  leisure 
may  be  far  more  undesirable  than  a  bare¬ 
footed  youngster  from  a  poor  home,  whose 
mother  is  intelligent  and  conscientious. 

* 

If  your  coat  does  not  seem  quite  warm 
enough  for  severe  weather,  try  a  chamois 
interlining  across  the  back.  One  of  our 
friends  loosens  the  lining  at  the  top,  and 
drops  in  the  chamois,  catching  it  to  the 
interlining  at  the  top  so  it  will  remain 
flat,  then  sews  the  outer  lining  in  place. 
This  adds  wonderfully  to  the  ivarmth,  es¬ 
pecially  in  windy  weather. 

* 

How  is  old-fashioned  bean  porridge 
made?  One  of  our  readers  asks  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  a  subject  on  which  the  cook 
books  do  not  enlighten  us. 

* 

Several  readers  ask  for  a  standard 
recipe  for  pork  sausage.  The  following 
is  excellent.  Take  three  parts,  by  wTeight, 
of  lean  meat  to  one  part  fat.  Season 
each  100  lbs.  of  meat  with  iy2  to  2  lbs. 
fine  salt,  two  ounces  sage,  powdered,  one 
ounce  ground  nutmeg  and  four  ounces 
black  pepper.  Cut  the  meat  in  small 
pieces,  and  put  through  the  grinder 
using  the  smallest  plate.  The  seasoning 
should  all  be  mixed  together  and  added  '  i 
the  meat  as  it  goes  through  the  grinder. 
After  it  is  ground  mix  thoroughly  to  be 
sure  of  uniform  flavoring. 


Mrs  Corbett’s  Cookies 

A  recent  correspondent  referred  to  the 
excellent  cooky  recipes  given  us  by 
Medora  Corbett  in  1913.  We  have  been 
asked  to  repeat  these  15-year-old  recipes, 
which  follow: 

Molasses  Cookies. — Cream  one-halt  cup 
of  granulated  sugar  with  one-half  cup  of 
butter,  or  one-half  scant  cup  of  sweet 
lard,  add  two  level  teaspoons  of  salt,  one 
level  of  ginger  and  two  level  of  cinnamon, 
one-half  cup  of  New  Orleans  molasses, 
beating  well  as  each  addition  is  made, 
then  to  one  side  lay  two  level  teaspoons 


of  soda,  cover  with  four  tablespoons  of 
cold  or  warm  but  never  hot  water,  and 
gradually  add  flour  while  beating  to  a 
dough ;  turn  on  floured  board  and  add 
flour  to  roll  one-fourth  inch  thick,  try  a 
tester,  cut  with  a  medium  cutter  and 
bake  just  right.  This  amount  will  make 
from  20  to  24  cookies,  and  if  they  please, 
double  the  material  used.  This  recipe  is 
a  modification  of  an  old  family  ginger 
bread ;  the  change  is  in  the  amount  of 
water  which  is  twice  as  much  (one-half 
cup)  as  used  in  the  cookies,  and  the  flour 
is  sufficient  to  form  a  drop  batter — about 
2V2  cups,  baked  in  a  square-covered  tin 
and  cut  into  bars,  but  never  in  thin 
slices  of  wedge-shape  pieces.  Always 
scatter  sugar  over  the  top  of  gingerbread 
before  baking. 

Plain  Cookies.  —  Cream  together  one 
cup  of  granulated  sugar,  butter  size  of 
medium  egg,  one  teaspoon  level  of  salt, 
six  gratings  of  nutmeg,  add  one  egg  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


305  —  The  Coat 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3(4  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting  and  1 
yd.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


179  —  Attractive 

Lines.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4(4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
(4  yd.  of  lS-in.  all- 
over  lace.  Ten 
cents. 


Two  -  piece  Type. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3(4  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  (4  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


With  Raglan 
Sleeves.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1(4  yds.  of 
54-in.  material  with 
(4  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  1(4 
yds.  of  40-in.  lining. 
Ten  cents. 


Winter  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


beat  well,  lay  on  one  level  teaspoon  of 
soda,  cover  with  four  tablespoons  of  cold 
water  or  sweet  milk  and  add  flour  to  roll.t 

A  Better  Cooky. — Cream  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one-lialf  cup  of  butter,  one  level 
teaspoon  of  salt,  two  eggs  and  beat  well, 
add  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla  and  one  level 
teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  water  and  flour  to  roll. 

There  is  no  danger  that  these  cooky 
recipes  will  yield  a  cooky  that  will  rise  up 
like  a  biscuit,  and  if  they  rise  up  and 
then  flatten  out,  add  flour  and  test  again 
until  they  rise  gradually  and  bake  level. 
After  testing  the  dough  and  cutting,  jf 
sugar  is  desired  on  the  top,  place  some  in 
a  saucer  and  as  each  cake  is  removed 
from  the  board,  drop  face  downward  in 
the  sugar.  In  this  way,  sugar  goes  where 
you  want  it,  and  is  kept  out  of  the  dough, 
off  from  the  moldingboard  and  out  of  the 
baking  tins.  Half  a  cup  of  finely  chopped 
raisins  are  an  improvement  to  both 
sugar  and  molasses  cookies.  Grandmother 
always  placed  a  raisin  in  the  center  of 
her  sugar  cookies. 


Barn  Raising  and  Rug 

Making 

We  have  just  had  an  old-fashioned 
barn  raising,  old-fashioned  in  that  such 
an  event  in  unusual  nowadays.  But 
when  we  looked  at  the  autos  which 
brought  the  helpers  we  marveled  at  the 
changes.  Last  Winter  our  men  cut  the 


trees,  which  later  were  sawed  into  lum¬ 
ber  for  this  barn.  The  frame  was  made 
or  built  by  farmers,  without  blueprints, 
but  it  went  together  perfectly.  It 
“warmed  the  cockles  of  my  heart”  to  see 
so  many  friends  and  neighbors  who  would 
come  to  help  us,  50  to  be  exact.  This 
reminded  my  husband  of  an  event  which, 
happened  in  his  youth.  He  went  to  a 
“drawing  bee;”  that  is,  they  were  to  move 
a  building,  so  he  took  a  yoke  of  oxen.  In 
those  days  cider  was  served  (we  passed 
hot  coffee  at  our  “bee”).  The  oxen  found 
a  pail  of  liard  cider,  which  they  drank, 
and  became  so  intoxicated  they  were  got 
home  with  difficulty. 

I  want  to  thank  The  R.  N.-Y.  friends 
for  directions  for  coloring  copperas 
which  I  asked  for  last  April.  One  lady 
sent  the  rules  direct  to  me,  but  as  she 
only  signed  her  ini ti  .Is  I  could  not  write 
to  thank  her.  And  I  was  especially 
grateful  for  the  directions  from  the 
professor  from  Columbia,  as  they  were 
more  exact.  You  know,  the  greatest  trou¬ 
ble  with  old  recipes  is  their  inexactness. 

I  am  still  making  hooked  rugs.  The 
copperas  dye  is  especially  good  as  knit 
cotton  underwear  dyed  that  color  does  not 
fade,  and  makes  a  cheerful  background 
for  many  designs,  particularly  fruit  pat¬ 
terns.  MRS.  c.  c. 


Echoes  from  Mapledale 

Some  folks  find  Winter  a  dull,  lone¬ 
some  time,  I  suppose,  but  not  I.  To  me, 
a  year  with  no  Winter  would  be  very  im¬ 
perfect,  and  would  leave  a  feeling  of  ill- 
completeness.  And  it  isn’t  because  I  en¬ 
joy  the  cold,  but  because  of  the  cold  I 
enjoy  my  home  so  much.  It  means  too, 
a  little  vacation  time  for  reading,  but 
never  as  much  as  one  desires.  It  means 
too,  a  little  let-up  from  the  Summer’s 
rather  strenuous  activities. 

But  Winter  is  not  entirely  free  from 
social  affairs.  Last  Winter  at;  an  all 
day  club  meeting  Miss  Luce,  State  lead¬ 
er  in  home  demonstration  work,  demon¬ 
strated  hot  supper  dishes.  One  of  the 
dishes,  vegetable  chowder,  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  dinner  which  was  served 
cafeteria  style.  Over  60  enjoyed  this 
meeting.  The  members  of  the  three  rural 
clubs  were  guests  of  the  Community  Club 
(woman’s  federated)  and  this  getting  to¬ 
gether  proved  so  pleasant  that  it  is 
hoped  it  will  be  an  annual  event.  There 
are  10  rural  women  who  are  members  of 
both  clubs.  At  our  rural  club  meeting 
Miss  Muse,  representing  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Burlington,  talked  upon  ac¬ 
counting  and  budgeting.  I  am  now  keep¬ 
ing  a  strict  household  account  and  I 
know  by  the  end  of  the  year  I  shall  be  a 
wiser  woman.  The  budget  I  haven’t 
dared  tackle  yet,  though  I  always 
thought  budgeting  would  be  fun  if  one 
had  a  steady  income.  Women  all  over 
Vermont  (farm  women  I  mean)  are  keep¬ 
ing  these  accounts  to  aid  the  station 
which  in  turn  will  help  the  farm  women 
to  spend  their  money  more  judiciously, 
through  the  information  it  is  getting  in 
this  way. 

Another  gathering  was  “Amateur  Af¬ 
ternoon,”  which  is  an  innovation  and 
worked  out  very  interestingly.  One  wo¬ 
man  (over  60,  too,  mind  you)  added 
much  to  the  jollity  by  appearing  in  the 
costume  of  an  Irish  gentleman  and  re¬ 
citing  “The  Irish  Philosopher.”  Even  I 
can  get  in  on  the  program  for  amateur 
afternoon  (perhaps  that  is  why  I  like  it 
so  well). 

And  while  we  are  on  this  subject  of 
social  affairs  let’s  finish  it  up.  The  wo¬ 
men  of  the  neighborhood  met  here  last 
season  to  tie  a  challis  puff  for  the  school. 
This  we  sold  aud  the  proceeds  finished 
paying  for  a  phonograph  the  school 
bought.  I  served  cocoa,  sandwiches  and 
frosted  graham  crackers,  and  we  had  a 
pleasant  social  time. 

How  many  of  you  women  can  chicken? 
Our  first  attempt  we  were  not  so  well 
satisfied  with,  but  that  which  ive  canned 
last  Fall  is  certainly  good.  I  opened  a 
can  the  other  day  and  put  a  crust  over 
it  and  behold,  a  mock  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner  ! 

There  are  several  more  things  I  want 
to  say  but  one  that  I  must  tell  you  and 
that  is  about  my  little  bit  o’  livin’  room 
in  the  kitchen.  There  are  two  windows 
facing  the  road,  and  quite  near  together. 
A  bookshelf  recently  bought  just  fits  into 
the  space.  This  shelf  we  went  over  in 
walnut  (in  preference  to  gay  paint).  I 
have  dyed  the  curtains,  which  are  long 
but  narrow,  yellow,  and  they  are  so 
bright  they  fairly  radiate  cheer.  On  the 
little  shelf  above  the  books  is  a  vase  with 
paper  goldenrods  which  adds  just  the 
right  touch.  I  have  always  wanted  a 
bookshel.  in  my  kitchen  so  this  is  a 
dream  fulfilled  (though  changed  a  bit). 
In  this  corner  now  I  can  satisfy  any 
mood  I  may  be  in.  If  I  have  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  read,  there  are  the  hooks ;  if  I 
prefer  magazines,  they  are  on  the  table 
beneath :  if  I  choose  to  sew,  there  is  my 
sewing  basket  in  the  corner,  or  I  may 
just  sit  by  the  window  and  gaze  out  up¬ 
on  old  Bald  Hill.  And  when  I  am  at 
work  in  the  “workshop”  part  of  the 
kitchen  this  bright  cheery  corner  is  in 
full  view,  and  plays  its  part  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view.  Who  says 
that  gayety  has  no  place  in  the  kitchen? 

s.  M.  B. 


A  'world’s  record  is  claimed  by  an  un¬ 
skilled  Detroit  man  who  recently  took  an 
automobile  apart  in  30  seconds  at  a 
grade  crossing. — Detroit  News. 


SAVE 

Vs to  V2 


Factory 

Prices 


Your  Choice  of  3  Colors 

In  Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 


Approved 
by  Good 
Housekeeping 
Institute 
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Kalamazoo's  Big  Spring  Sale  is  on!  This  new 
FREE  book  quotes  sensationally  low  Factory 
Prices.  Send  today  ! 

It's  the  greatest  Sale  in  Kalamazoo’s  28  years. 
More  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores.  Savings 
of  1/3  to  1/2.  Don’t  buy  before  you  get  this 
new  book.  You’ll  regret  it  if  you  do. 

200  styles  and  sizes  of  Quality  Ranges,  Heaters. 
Furnaces,  Oil  Stoves,  Gas  Stoves,  Electric 
Ranges,  on  SALE.  Also  Refrigerators.  Wash¬ 
ing  Machines  and  Kitchen  Cabinets.  Payments 
as  low  as  $3  down,  $3  monthly.  A  Year  to  Pag! 


“Finest  I’ve 
Ever  Seen’’ 

The  range  I  ordered 
from  you  the  first  part 
of  the  month  arrived 
O.  K.  and  is  working 
fine.  I  am  a  stove  plate 
molder  and  have 
worked  at  the  trade  for 
over  20  years  and  I 
wish  to  state  that 
yours  is  the  finest 
stove  I’ve  ever  seen. 

Arthur  Cropper, 
Northfield,  Ohio. 


24-Hour  Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  near  to  you.  24-hour  shipmer 
filled  same  day  as  received.  No  waiting- 
All  Kalamazoo  products  carefully  packed, 
quick  delivery  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

Kalamazoo’s  easy  payment  plan  enables  j 
on  terms  so  small  that  you  scarcely  miss 
— as  low  as  $3  down,  $3  monthly.  Yea 
Everything  backed  by  a  $100,000  bank 
Satisfaction  or  money  back,  5-year  gut 
Kalamazoo  parts  and  workmanship. 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

Use  whatever  you  choose  for  30  days  in 
home  FREE.  Satisfy  yourself  on  Kalama: 
before  deciding.  360  days'  approval  test 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers 

Mail  coupon  now !  Buy  direct  from  factory. 
Buy  the  way  750,000  satisfied  Kalamazoo  own¬ 
ers  have  bought  during  the  last  28  years.  Get 
factory  prices.  Kalamazoo  owners  are  every¬ 
where — many  in  your  own  town!  Ask  them! 
Compare  Kalamazoo  quality  with  other  quality. 
See  the  big  difference.  Don't  pay  twice  the 
Kalamazoo  price  for  quality  not  half  so  good! 


Quality  Baker 

Stove  works  perfectly. 
Stoves  costing  $175 
could  not  begin  to  com¬ 
pare  with  it  in  fuel 
economy,  baking  quali¬ 
ty  and  in  heating  per¬ 
formance. 

William  Rock, 
Rochester,  Minn. 


Everything  is  Color  Now 

COLOR — bright,  cheerful  color  for  your  kitchen 
this  Spring !  New  colored  ranges  in  beautiful 
porcelain  enamel !  Choice  of  5  colors — Ivory 
Tan,  Nile  Green.  Delft  Blue,  Pearl  Gray,  Ebony 
Black— trimmed  in  highly  polished  nickel.  Al¬ 
ways  clean — always  easy  to  clean.  Porcelain 
enamel  ’  aked  on  in  our  own  enameling  plant — 
no  chipping,  no  flaking,  no  cracking. 


Brighten  Your  Kitchen 

Why  wear  yourself  out  with  a  worn  out  range, 
when  it’s  so  simple  to  own  a  modern  colorful, 
porcelain  enamel  range?  Modernize  and  econo¬ 
mize.  All  Kalamazoo  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges  and  Gas 
Stoves  approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Insti¬ 
tute  .  .  .  another  proof  of  their  quality.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

SALE  Prices  on  Heaters  and  Furnaces 

Included  in  this  SALE  are  striking  new  Cabinet 
Heaters  priced  from  $33.75  up.  So  handsome 


Save  at  this  Big  Kalama¬ 
zoo  SALE.  Send  for  your 
FREE  book  now  ! 


KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Mail  This  Coupon  Now  for  Free  Book 


Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 


Important  :  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X')  In  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  In  which  you  are  Interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Flease  send  me  your  FREE  catalog. 


Gas  &  Combi¬ 
nation  Ranges 


Gasoline 


Ranges 


Cabinet 


Heaters 


Xame 


Pipeless 


Furnaces 


Slate 


Direct  to  You’ 


Trade  Mark 
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Botulism,  Forage  Poisoning, 
Pasture  Disease,  or  Blind 
Staggers  in  Horses  in 
South  Jersey 

This  disease  has  been  known  for  many 
years  by  the  residents  of  this  section.  It 
is  known  as  blind  staggers,  pasture  dis¬ 
ease,  forage  poisoning,  horse  disease,  and 
since  the  cause  was  discovered  is  known 
as  botulism.  Its  appearance  is  irregular, 
some  years  very  few  or  no  cases  being 
recorded.  Then  some  years  it  appears 
over  the  whole  section,  affecting  and  kill¬ 
ing  many  of  the  equine  race.  In  1928 
the  disease  appeared  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  and  gradually  worked  to¬ 
ward  the  south,  until  it  appeared  in  Cape 
May.  The  sections  of  Leesburg  and 
Ileislerville  were  hard  hit.  Many  ani¬ 
mals  died  in  Cumberland,  Cape  May  and 
Burlington  counties. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  the  toxin 
produced  by  the  botulinus  bacillus,  and 
contaminates  pasture  and  hay.  Other 
feeds  may  be  infected.  Botulism  occurs 
in  man  also,  infection  coming  from  eat¬ 
ing  canned  vegetables  contaminated  with 
the  botulinus  bacillus.  The  time  of  the 
year  when  the  first  cases  are  noted  is  the 
latter  part  of  Summer  or  early  Fall.  The 
first  heavy  frost  apparently  kills  off  most 
of  the  infection,  but  some  barns  may  con¬ 
tain  contaminated  hay  or  other  feeds, 
and  be  a  source  of  infection  for  a  longer 
period.  Damp  weather  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  some  as  a  contributing  cause, 
possibly  producing  ideal  conditions  for 
the  growth  of  the  causative  organism. 

The  symptoms  are  varied,  but  usually 
end  in  general  paralysis  and  death.  Af¬ 
fected  animals  at  first  appear  less  alert, 
dazed,  “dopy”  and  stagger  when  led. 
Brain  affection  as  demonstrated  by  bear¬ 
ing  to  one  side,  walking  in  circles  and 
against  objects  is  usually  seen.  The 
owner  often  finds  an  animal  leaning 
against  the  partition  in  the  morning, 
after  being  apparently  well  the  previous 
night.  Paralysis  of  the  pharynx  (throat) 
with  inability  to  swallow  is  often  seen. 
Paralysis  of  the  lips  also  is  noted,  they 
being  pendulous  and  thickened.  After 
several  hours  or  days  the  animal  gets 
down,  is  unable  to  arise  and  death  soon 
ends  the  unfortunate  animal’s  misery. 
Temperature  is  no  guide  in  this  condi¬ 
tion.  Some  cases  may  show  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  five  or  six  degrees,  others  sub¬ 
normal  temperature. 

The  matter  of  treatment  is  important, 
for  it  must  be  used  early,  animals  get¬ 
ting  down  invariably  dying,  quick-acting 
purges,  causing  a  thorough  cleaning  out 
of  the  intestinal  tract  being  most  im¬ 
portant.  Intestinal  antiseptics  are  indi¬ 
cated  and  stimulants  as  the  case  may  in¬ 
dicate.  Botulinus  antitoxin  has  been 
used,  but  the  writer  believes  in  most  cases 
it  is  used  too  late.  The  antitoxin  is  of 
value  as  a  prophylactic  agent, _  but  as.  it 
produces  only  a  passive  immunity,  lasting 
no  longer  than  three  weeks,  it  should  be 
repeated  at  intervals  till  frost  appears. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  near  future  will 
bring  an  immunizing  agent  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  lasting  immunity.  Several  veter¬ 
inary  investigators  are  working  on  such 
a  product,  Botulinus  Toxoid,  which  is  a 
modified  toxin  of  the  botulinus  bacillus, 
and  report  favorable  results  in  the  labor¬ 
atory.  „  .  .  u 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  procured  a  limited  supply  of  this  ma¬ 
terial.  and  a  number  of  horses  and  mules 
inoculated  through  the  co-operation  ot 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  .  The 
writer  knows  of  none  of  these  animals 
becoming  infected  though  the  period  of 
exposure  has  been  short. 

Horse  owners  in  sections  where  this 
disease  appears  should  take  their  horses 
off  pasture  and  fed  hay  that  is  known  to 
be  free  from  contamination.  An  occas¬ 
ional  laxative  during  this  period  should 
prove  beneficial.  PR.  geo.  H.  bartles. 

New  Jersey. 


Feeds  for  Hogs  and  Brood 
Sows 

Will  you  suggest  rations  for  fattening 
hogs  and  for  brood  sows?  I  have  large 
quantities  of  oats,  barley  and  wheat, 
ground  or  whole.  I  should  like  to  use 
rations  that  would  include  as  much  as 
possible  of  these  grains.  T.  W. 

Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 

All  three  of  the  grains  mentioned  may 
be  used  in  the  rations  desired.  You  do 
not  state  the  age  or  weight  of  the  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs,  but  I  assume  that  .  they  will 
range  from  75  to  100  lbs.  in  weight. 
Oats  are  suitable  as  part  of  the  ration 
for  fattening  pigs.  They  are  higher  in 
protein  content  than  corn,  but  tliej  are 
bulky  and  high  in  fiber,  and  cannot  ser\  e 
as  the  chief  part  of  the  ration. 

Ground  barley  is  worth  probably  9o 
per  cent  as  much  as  corn  for  fattening 
hogs.  It  is  a  very  good  feed.  Ground 
wheat  of  good  quality  is  worth  prac¬ 
tically  as  much  as  corn  for  fattening 
pigs'.  I  suggest  the  following  mixture  of 
your  home-grown  grains  for  the  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs:  ,  ,  , 

Ground  barley,  40  lbs.;  ground  wheat, 
35  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  20  lbs. 

If  you  have  skim-milk  or  whey  avail¬ 
able,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  supplement 
this  mixture.  If  you  have  no  dairy  by¬ 
products.  the  most  rapid  and  economical 
gains  will  be  secured  by  adding  5  lbs.  of 
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digester  tankage  or  5. lbs.  of  fishmeal  to 
the  above  mixture. 

As  the  pigs  approach  the  finishing 
stage,  say  150  lbs.,  the  proportion  of  oats 
may  well  be  reduced  to  15  or  10  lbs.  in 
a  cwt.,  while  the  barley  or  wheat  is  in¬ 
creased  in  like  amount. 

In  the  case  of  the  brood  sows,  a  larger 
proportion  of  oats  may  be  fed.  Those 
three  grains  will  not  be  a  complete  ra¬ 
tion  for  brood  sows.  Some  legume  hay, 
if  supplied  with  these  grains,  will  pro¬ 
vide  protein  of  the  right  quality  and 
mineral  matter,  and  will  also  give  bulk 
to  the  ration.  Alfalfa  is  best,  with  Red 
clover  and  Soy-bean  hay  nearly  as  valu¬ 
able.  These  hays  may  be  kept  before  the 
sows  in  a  self-feeder  rack.  They  may  be 
chopped  in  a  silage  cutter  and  mixed  with 
the  grains.  Alfalfa  may  also  be  purchased 
in  the  form  of  meal.  It  is  rather  expen¬ 
sive. 

For  the  brood  sows  I  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture : 

Ground  barley,  35  lbs. ;  ground  wheat, 
30  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  30  lbs. ;  legume  hay, 
5  lbs. 

If  this  legume  hay  cannot  be  supplied, 
and  if  skim-milk  or  whey  is  not  available, 
then  5  lbs.  of  tankage  had  best  be  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  above  mixture  of 
grains.  H.  J.  brant. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


Feeding  Cows  in  Delaware 

What  is  a  good  feed  for  dairy  cattle? 
I  have  a  feed  grinder.  I  have  fodder, 
Soy  bean  hay  and  Soy  fyean  meal.  If  I 
grind  the  beans  on  a  fine  screen  or  a 
meal  screen,  xvhat  should  I  mix  with  the 
meal  to  get  a  16  pe?  cent  and  also  a  20 


others  may  require  a  pound  or  more  daily 
to  bring  them  up  in  flesh.  Where  ewes 
are  properly  fed  and  managed,  the  lambs 
will  come  strong  and  grow  like  weeds 
from  the  start. 

In  late  years  the  early  lamb  market 
has  been  very  good.  Lambs  have  been 
worth  as  much  around  Easter  as  they 
were  any  time  during  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer. 

To  qualify  for  this  trade,  lambs  must 
be  well-bred,  born  early  in  the  Winter, 
and  pushed  as  fast  as  they  will  take 
finish.  Butchers  also  require  these  little 
lambs  to  be  clean  and  tidy  in  fleece,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  usually  dressed  with  the 
pelts  on.  The  “roly-poly”  lamb  is  the 
type  that  pleases  the  butcher.  Where 
lambs  run  out  in  fields  during  the  day, 
their  bloom  is  run  off,  and  their  fresh¬ 
ness  disappears  as  their  soft,  woolly 
coats  accumulate  dust,  burs,  seeds  and 
sticks.  Most  buyers  do  not  insist  on 
lambs  being  docked  and  castrated,  but 
these  practices  improve  their  appearance, 
and  are  generally  followed  by  the  best 
sheepmen. 

The  lambs  may  weigh  35  to  75  lbs. 
Above  all  else,  they  must  be  fat.  I  have 
seen  some  very  classy  lambs  that  were 
creep-fed  only  shelled  corn  in  addition  to 
clover  hay  and  their  mothers’  milk.  This 
ration  can  perhaps  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  two  parts  of  pea-size  linseed 
oilmeal  to  each  eight  parts  of  shelled 
corn  by  weight. 

This  type  of  lamb  production  should 
reach  its  best  development  in  eastern 
sections  where  flocks  are  smaller  and 
markets  near.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  profitable  where  carefully  conduct¬ 
ed.  Why  not  try  to  make  a  contact  with 


Revolution  2d  of  Page,  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  Aberdeen- Angus  Bull  at  the 
late  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago — Shown  by  Hartley  Stock  Farm, 
1‘age,  N.  D.,  and  Bought  by  a  Young  Newphew  of  Oakleigh  Thorne,  to  Whom  the 
Bull  Was  Presented  as  a  Birthday  Gift,  and  as  an  Addition  to  the  Extensive  Aber¬ 
deen- Angus  Herd  Maintained  by  Mr.  Thorne  at  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


per  cent  and  a  25  per  cent  feed?  What 
proportion  of  each  should  there  be  in  a 
ton  of  feed?  M-  A-  H- 

Lincoln,  Del. 


Good  combinations  of  these,  feeds  for 
lilk  production  are  indicated  in  the  fol¬ 
ding  table,  which  shows  the  protein 
Dntent  of  each  combination  and  the  num- 
er  of  pounds  of  each  feed  necessary  to 

lake  a  ton  of  it:  , _ 

16%  20%  25% 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

1,265  970  615 

735  840  1,135 

95  125 


orn  and  cobmeal. 
round  Soy  beans 
ottonseed  meal  .  . 


i  ixonn/1  m  QQ  I 


Totals  . 2,000  2,000  2,000 

In  preparing  these  feeds,  the  corn 
should  be  coarsely-ground  on  the  cob. 
The  Soy  bean  seeds  should  be  ground  into 
fine  meal.  Cottonseed  meal  and  linseed 
meal  are  added  to  the  liigh-protein  mix¬ 
tures  for  the  reason  that  they  increase 
the  variety  of  nutrients  in  the.  ration, 
and  are  generally  believed  to  aid  in  keep¬ 
ing  cows  in  high  production  on  feeds 
that  are  high  in  protein  content. 

Most  trials  involving  ground  hay  and 
fodder  have  shown  them  to  be  less  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  same  feeds  fed  un¬ 
ground.  It  would  therefore  probably  be 
best  to  feed  these  feeds  as  they  are. 

K.  A.  CLARK. 

University  of  Maryland. 


Winter  Lambs  in  the  East 

“Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  noth¬ 
ing  be  lost.”  No  other  animal  on  east¬ 
ern  farms  excels  the  golden  hoof  in  turn¬ 
ing  filthy  fence  rows  into  grassy  strips, 
thin  knolls  into  fertile  patches,  and  farm 
wastes  into  profits.  At  this  season,  liow- 
ever,  when  sheep  are  deprived  of  a  lot 
of  freedom  of  the  fields,  it  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  to  provide  them  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  variety  and  quality. 

A  little  extra  feed  during  Winter  pays 
in  both  lambs  and  wool.  A  feed  com¬ 
posed  of  1  lb.  of  silage,  %  lb.  of  corn  and 
1/5  lb.  of  cottonseed  or  linseed  meal  per 
ewe  per  day,  in  addition  to  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa.  will  carry  ewes  into  the  lambing 
season  in  strong  condition.  The  amount 
of  corn  should  be  regulated  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  ewes.  Some  may  be 
so  fat  they  should  not  have  any  corn; 


your  butcher  this  Winter,  and  supply 
him  with  a  few  choice  lambs  about 
Easter  time?  K.  A.  clark. 

University  of  Maryland. 


Exercise  Needed  by  Live 
Stock 

A  reduction  of  75  per  cent  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  for  veterinary  service  on  a 
600-acre  farm  in  four  years  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  record.  It  has  been  made  by  R.  B. 
Rencli  on  his  farm  near  Hagerstown,  Md. 
His  methods  are  so  simple  that  they  are 
worth  passing  along.  He  has  merely 
used  the  fresh-air  treatnxent.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  all  typical  farms  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Valley,  Mr.  Bench's  farm  has  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings.  His  barns  are  the 
bank-barn  type,  with  forebay.  Previous 
to  the  four-year  period  mentioned,  Mr. 
Rencli  was  in  the  habit  of  housing  his 
live  stock  carefully  during  the  Winter. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  always  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cope  with  disease.  On  account 
of  scarcity  of  labor,  he  was  forced  into 
the  method  of  allowing  his  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  run  in  liayfields  in  all 
weather  during  the  Winter  except  when 
snow  or  rain  is  falling  and  at  night.  As 
a  result,  disease  has  practically  disap¬ 
peared  from  his  farm.  Only  one  cutting 
of  hay  is  taken  from  the  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  seedings.  These  fields  go  into  Win¬ 
ter  with  plenty  of  excellent  grazing.  In 
Spring  they  are  in  fine  shape  for  corn. 

This  does  not  mean  that  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  farm  there  were  any  serious  out¬ 
breaks  of  diseases  under  the  old  method 
of  handling  live  stock.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Rencli  has  maintained  an  accredited 
herd  of  Holstein-Fi-iesians.  He  raises 
Perelierons,  Hampshire  sheep  and  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Poland-China  hogs. 

Recently  Mr.  Rench  added  a  herd  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  He  is  now  plan¬ 
ning  to  use  his  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  on 
the  Holstein-Friesian  cows.  Calves  from 
this  cross  will  be  black  and  hornless.  Ex¬ 
periments  in  Wisconsin  have  shown  that 
these  cross-bred  calves,  when  fed  out, 
dress  almost  as  high  a  percentage  of  ex¬ 
cellent  beef  or  do  pui-ebred  beef  calves. 
Thei-e  is  a  big  demand  for  calves  of  this 
type  for  baby  beef  club  work  in  this 
region.  .  „  .  . 

Following  the  practice  of  giving  the 
live  stock  on  this  farm  more  outdoor  ex¬ 


ercise,  Mr.  Rench  has  adopted  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  stacking  and  feeding  his  cornfod- 
der  in  the  fields  to  be  planted  to  corn.  By 
this  method  the  cattle,  sheep  and  horses 
carry  the  manure  to  the  fields.  This  saves 
two  haulings.  How  to  save  money  on 
labor  in  any  farm  practice  is  a  matter  in 
which  every  farmer  is  interested. 

Washington  Co.,  Md.  M.  u.  moore. 


Hoof  Trouble 

I  have  a  1,600-lb.  draft  mare  that  is 
losing  her  left  hind  hoof.  I  don’t  know 
how  it  came  about,  but  would  like  to 
know  some  of  the  things  that  might 
cause  such  a  condition.  The  front  part 
of  the  hoof  is  loosened  from  the  inner 
portion  of  the  foot,  and  I  keep  a  leather 
pad  on  her  foot  to  keep  out  dirt.  Of 
course  she  is  lame  and  I  cannot  use  her. 
The  most  tender  spot  seems  to  be  just 
above  the  hoof  in  front.  She  has  been 
out  of  commission  for  two  months.  What 
can  I  do  for  her  and  how  long  will  it 
take  for  a  new  hoof  to  grow  out? 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  M.  N. 

From  your  description  we  think  it  most 
likely  that  there  is  merely  a  separation 
of  the  horny  wall  from  the  sensitive  un¬ 
derlying  tissues  of  the  hoof  at  the  toe. 
That  is  called  “seedy  toe”  and  usually  is 
caused  by  a  large  toe-clip  that  is  too 
closely  applied  to  keep  the  shoe  in  place. 
Draft  horses  are  most  often  affected  as 
the  large  clips  are  used  on  their  shoes. 
Treat  the  condition  by  cleansing  the  hol¬ 
low  space,  removing  powdery  white  horn, 
and  tlieix  filling  the  cavity  with  oakum 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  turpentine 
and  pinetar.  Shoe  without  a  toe-clip, 
having  instead  a  small  clip  put  on  each 
side  of  the  shoe,  away  from  the  center  of 
the  toe.  After  shoeing,  clip  the  hair 
from  the  lioof-head  and  rub  in  a  mixture 
of  one  dram  each  of  powdered  cantharides 
and  biniodide  of  mercury  and  1% 
ounces  of  lard.  Rub  it  in  for  15  min¬ 
utes,  then  smear  more  of  the  salve  on  the 
blistered  part.  When  that  has  been  done 
tie  the  mare  so  short  that  she  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  lie  down  or  bite  or  lick  the 
blistered  part.  Wash  the  blister  off  in 
48  hours  and  then  apply  a  little  lard 
daily.  The  blister  may  be  applied  again 
in  three  or  four  weeks.  It  is  used  to 
stimulate  a  new  growth  of  horn  wall. 
That  takes  place  from  above  downward. 
The  hoof  is  replaced  at  the  toe  in  11 
to  12  months,  at  the  quarter  in  7  to  8 
months,  and  at  the  heel  in  3  to  4  months. 
Sometimes  the  growth  of  horn  is  even 
slower  than  we  have  stated.  Blistering 
the  hoof  usually  hastens  formation  of 
new  horn.  It  will  also  tend  to  l-elieve 
pain  and  so  do  away  with  the  lameness. 
When  the  entire  hoof  sloughs  off  that  is 
usually  caused  by  the  prolonged  feeding 
of  lai'ge  quantities  of  ergot  in  rye  or  hay. 
That  is  rare.  It  may  also  follow  high 
unnerving  which  has  been  done  to  remove 
sensation  and  lameness  when  the  horse 
has  been  very  lame  from  incurable  ring¬ 
bone  or  navicular  disease.  The  sloughing 
is  most  likely  to  occur  when  there  is  seri¬ 
ous  disease  of  the  hoof,  so  that  healthy 
growth  of  horn  is  prevented  or  absent. 
Strange  to  say,  sloughing  off  the  hoof  al¬ 
most  invariably  follows  high  unnerving 
done  to  relieve  lameness  in  the  jack  or 
mule.  Those  animals  should  not  be  un¬ 
nerved.  When  a  hoof  has  been  torn  off 
by  the  shoe  becoming  caught  in  a  car- 
rail  or  some  other  object  and  the  horse  is 
of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  treatment 
the  hoof  will  be  replaced  in  a  year  or 
thereabout  if  protected  with  a  leather 
boot  and  antiseptic  dressings.  A.  s.  A. 


Beginners  With  Ayrshires 

Our  plan  was  to  give  away  a  purebred 
Ayrshire  calf  each  day  at  last  year’s  New 
York  State  Fair.  The  only  requirements 
for  a  person  to  l-eceive  a  card  entitling 
him  to  a  chance  on  one  of  the  calves  was 
that  he  saw  the  Ayrshire  exhibit  and  that 
he  lived  on  a  farm.  The  response  was 
very  heavy ;  we  received  several  thousand 
cards,  and  also  got  in  touch  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  Ayrshires.  Those  who  won  calves 
were  Mrs.  J.  A.  Seeord,  Trumansbui'g, 
N.  Y'. ;  Miss  Ruth  Aldrich,  Guilford,  N. 
Y. ;  Francis  Calkins,  Marietta,  N.  Y.,  and 
Francis  Oley,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Seeord  is  the  wife  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  sheep  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  and  the  winning  of  a  bull  calf  de¬ 
cided  them  to  establish  an  Ayrshire  herd. 
Miss  Aldrich  was  a  calf  club  girl  and  is 
very  much  interested  in  getting  on  with 
the  development  of  an  Ayrshire  herd  on 
her  father’s  farm.  Francis  Oley  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  laixib  clubs,  exhibit¬ 
ing  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Francis 
Calkins  is  “just  a  farmer.” 

We  feel  well  pleased  with  the  places 
where  these  calves  went.  We  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  experience  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  and 
four  out  of  the  five  calves  went  on  farms 
where  I  feel  we  shall  be  able  to  establish 
Ayrsliii-e  herds.  c.  T.  c. 


A  well-known  firm  in  New  York 
City  addressed  a  letter  to  “Christian  and 
Devil  World,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,”  and  the 
sagacious  United  States  Post  Office  de¬ 
livered  it  at  our  office  in  Boston.  It  was 
meant  for  us,  too. — Christian  Endeavor 
World. 
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Indemnity  for  Cows 

Will  you  state  just  what  a  farmer  can 
realize  from  tuberculous  cows  when  the 
carcass  goes  to  the  butcher?  I  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  a  man  who  claims  State  pays  a 
two-thirds  value  of  the  cow,  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  also  pays  on  the  cow, 
and  that  both  payments  are  in  addition 
to  the  amount  that  said  cow  brings  as 
beef.  This  man  claims  that  a  common 
cow  brings  no  less  than  $150,  and  the 
farmer  is  paid  within  three  weeks.  Is 
this  correct?  Do  the  farmers  in  some 
counties  receive  their  pay  sooner  than  in 
other  counties?  I  have  known  of  several 
that  did  not  receive  their  pay  sooner  than 
nine  months.  J-  S. 

New  York. 

When  cows  respond  to  the  tuberculin 
test  in  New  York  State,  and  are  slaugh¬ 
tered,  the  State  inspector  appraises  the 
cow  and  fixes  the  price  to  be  paid  the 
farmer.  He  may  pay  as  high  as  $150  for 
purebreds  and  $95  for  grades,  but  not 
more.  The  three  sources  of  payment  are 
correct ;  but  the  total  amount  cannot 
exceed  the  price  fixed  by  the  official  ap¬ 
praiser.  But  the  owner  may  appeal  to  a 
court. 

Payments  have  not  been  made  in  three 
weeks  regularly,  if  at  all.  There  have 
been  times  when  no  money  was  available 
for  these  payments  and  none  could  be 
made.  We  understand  funds  are  available 
now,  and  that  payments  are  made  regu¬ 
larly.  We  do  not  think  payments  are  de¬ 
layed  longer  in  one  county  than  in  another 
by  the  department,  but  inspectors  in  one 
county  may  not  be  as  prompt  as  inspec¬ 
tors  in  another  county,  and  this  would 
cause  a  difference  in  the  time  of  pay¬ 
ments. 


Storing  Ice  for  Summer 
Milk 

Our  milkman  informs  us  that  if  we  can 
produce  a  Grade  A  product  he  will  pay  a 
25c  bonus  for  each  100  lbs.  of  milk  hay¬ 
ing  less  than  30,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter.  This  means  that  we  shall 
have  to  store  ice  for  cooling  during  the 
hot  months  of  next  Summer.  Is  the  extra 
effort  worth  while?  A.  R. 

Your  question  has  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  in  the  last  few  years. 
Education  and  competition  have  shown 
consumers  and  producers  of  milk  that  a 
superior  quality  product  is  in  demand. 
You  will  have  to  determine  for  yourself 
whether  25c  per  100  lbs.  for  the  milk  you 
will  produce  during  the  year  will  more 
than  pay  you  for  the  construction  of  an 
icehouse.  It  will  require  approximately 
two  tons  of  ice  per  cow  to  cool  your  out¬ 
put  during  the  Summer  season,  which  ap¬ 
proximates  about  180  days  when  ice  will 
be  necessary.  From  40  to  50  per  cent 
waste  can  be  calculated  as  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  ice  stored  and  that 
which  will  be  available  by  July  1  next. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  a  herd  of  20  cows, 
you  should  store  around  80  tons  of  ice  if 
you  are  to  have  two  tons  per  cow  for  the 
Summer  requirement.  Such  a  house 
would  want  to  be  22  ft.  in  length  and  14 
ft.  in  width  by  12  ft.  in  height.  This  size 
would  allow  for  insulating  the  ice  with 
sawdust  around  all  sides.  The  icehouse 
should  be  high  enough  to  ensure  air  space 
above  the  ice.  It  should  also  be  placed 
on  high  ground  where  water  will  drain 
away  from  it.  In  preparing  the  house  for 
ice,  at  least  a  foot  of  sawdust  should  be 
spread  over  the  floor  before  the  ice  is  put 
down.  Square  cakes  placed  in  a  flat  posi¬ 
tion,  as  taken  from  the  pond,  will  keep 
better  than  when  placed  on  edge.  No  air¬ 
spaces  should  be  left  in  the  stack  as  it  is 
built  up.  Spaces  between  the  cakes  may 
be  filled  with  snow  or  cracked  ice  to  keep 
out  the  air.  If  the  stack  can  be  built  up 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  tendency 
will  be  in  favor  of  its  keeping  better  than 
when  built  straight  on  all  sides.  The 
location  of  the  icehouse  should  be  close 
enough  to  the  milk  cooler  to  cut  down  as 
much  labor  as  possible  in  carrying  the 
cakes  on  the  point  of  cooling.  The  saw¬ 
dust,  which  should  be  at  least  a  foot  thick 
around  the  ice  stack,  should  be  dry,  as 
water-soaked  sawdust  is  a  conductor  of 
heat,  and  will  cause  serious  melting  be¬ 
fore  the  ice  is  needed.  Of  course,  after 
each  cake  is  removed,  the  sawdust  should 
be  carefully  thrown  back  over  the  stack. 
If  these  precautions  are  taken,  a  milk 
nroducer  should  be  successful  in  market¬ 
ing  a  clean,  sweet,  wholesome  product. 

J.  W.  B. 


The  Horse  Association  of  America  has 
issued  a  useful  pamphlet  on  “Keeping 
Farm  Teams  at  Low  Cost.”  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago ;  single  copies  six  cents, 
less  in  quantities. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  7-Feb.  15. — Short  Winter  Course, 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  7-12,  1929. — Rochester  Fanciers’ 
Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
E.  G.  Jones,  Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  9-10,  1929.  —  New  York  State 
Nurserymen’s  Association  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-18. — Agricultural  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  15-17. — Delaware  State  Poultry 
Association  annual  show.  Community 
Building,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  15-18. — Fourteenth  Annual  Agri¬ 
cultural  Week,  New  Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Trenton  Armory, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  16-18. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Secretary,  Roy  P.  McPherson, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-20. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  poultry  show. 

Jan.  22-24.  —  Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Garde  Hotel,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Secretary,  J.  G.  Schwink,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn. 

Jan.  30  -  Feb.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  eastern  meeting, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-8. — Farm  Folks  Week,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Feb.  4-April  4. — Poultry  short  course 
at  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-16. — Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  20,  1929. — Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubacker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

April  3-4.  —  Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill. ;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale ;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Nov.  5-6. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  WTis. ;  James 
R.  Garver,  manager. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1.200-1,300  lbs.,  good . $13.00®14.00 

950-1,100  lbs.,  good  .  13.25@14.00 

800  lbs.  up,  medium  . 11.75@13.25 

Common  .  9.50@11.75 

Heifers,  850  lbs.  down,  good  . 11.50@12.50 

Common  and  medium  .  8,50@11.50 

Cows,  good  .  9.00@10.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.00@  9.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.00@  7.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc..  good,  beef  .  9.50@10.50 

Cutter,  medium  .  8.00@  9.50 

Calves,  500  lbs.  down,  med.-cli . 11.00@15.00 

Cull,  common  .  7.00@11.00 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good-ch . 14. 00(5)10. 00 

Medium  . 12.00@14.00 

Cull,  common  .  8.00@12.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts,  250-350,  med.-ch . $8.GS@$8.90 

Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-ch . 8.75@  8.90 

Lt.  wts.,  100-200,  med.-ch . 8.70@  8.90 

Lt.  Its.,  130-100,  med.-ch . 8.25@  8.85 

SI.  pigs,  90-130.  med.-ch . 8.00@  8.50 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  7.25@  7.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  lbs.  down,  med.-ch.  . .  ,$14.00@14.50 

92  lbs.  down,  medium  . 12.50@14.00 

All  wts.,  cull,  common  .  8.50@12.50 

Yearling  wethers 

110  lbs.  down,  med.-ch . 8.50@12.00 

Ewes,  120  lbs.  down,  med.-ch . 5.75(3)  7.00 

120-150  lbs.,  med.-cli . 5.25@  0.75 

All  wts.,  cull,  common  .  3.00@  5.75 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbls.,  N.  Y.,  2%-in.  Kings,  $5;  bu. 
bskt.,  N.  Y.,  2%-in.  Wealthy,  $1.50  to  $1.00; 
Hubbardstons,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Kings,  $1.05  to 
$1.75;  Pa..  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.05  to  $1.75; 
Va.  and  W.  Va.  2%-in  Staymans,  $1.50  to 
$1.05;  cabbage,  bbld.  locally.  N.  Y.  and  Pa. 
Danish  Seed,  $3  to  $3.50;  Va.  Savoy,  bbls.. 
$3.25;  celery,  N.  V..  2-3  crts.,  $3  to  $3.50;  cran¬ 
berries,  Mass,  and  N.  J.,  14  bbls.,  $4  to  $4.75; 
y2  bbls.,  $8  to  $9.50;  kale,  Va.,  bbls.,  $1.50; 
lettuce,  Ohio,  hothouse.  3-lb.  bskt.,  30  to  40c; 
10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.10  to  $1.25j  western  crts.,  $2.50 
to  $4;  mushrooms.  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1; 
onions,  midwestern,  yellows,  100-lb.  sacks.  No. 
l’s,  $3.75  to  $4.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50;  pota¬ 
toes,  150-lb.  sacks,  U.  S.  No.  l’s,  Pa.  Round 
Whites,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  N.  Y.  Round  Whites, 
$1.75  to  $1.85;  Me.  Gr.  Mts..  $1.90  to  $2.10: 
Mich.  Rurals,  $1.05  to  $1.75;  Spinach,  Md.  and 
Va.,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbls., 
yellows,  No.  l’s.  $2.75  to  $3;  N.  J.,  bu.,  yellows, 
No.  l’s.  $1.85  to  $2;  Del.  and  Md.,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75:  tomatoes,  Ohio  hothouse,  chip  bskts, 
small,  $1.50  to  $2:  large.  $2  to  $2.50;  medium, 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  turnips,  Fa.,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
Rutabagas,  Canadian,  100-lb.  sacks,  $1.15  to 
$1  25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $21  to  $21.50:  standard  Tim¬ 
othy,  $19.50  to  $20.50;  No.  2  Timothy,  $10  50 
to  $18;  No.  3,  $14.50  to  $15.50;  No.  1  light 
clover  mixed,  $19  to  $20;  No.  2,  $17  to  $18; 
No.  1  clover  mixed,  22  to  $23;  No.  2  clover 
mixed,  $18  to  $20;  No.  1  clover,  $20  to  $27; 
No.  2  clover,  $20  to  $21;  No.  1  heavy  clover 
mixed.  $24  to  $25;  No.  1  Alfalfa,  second  cut¬ 
ting  $30  to  $31;  standard  Alfalfa  hay,  second 
cutting,  $27  to  $28;  No.  2  Alfalfa  hay,  $24  to 
$25;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $12  to  $12.50;  No.  2, 
$11  to  $12;  No.  3,  $9  to  $10;  No.  1  oat  straw, 
$11  to  $11.50;  No.  2,  $10.50  to  $11;  No.  1  rye, 
$14.50  to  $15.50;  No.  2.  $13  to  $13.50. 

POULTRY 

Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  40c;  hog 
dressed,  36c;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  27  to 
29c.  Leghorns,  20  to  22c:  roosters,  18  to  19c; 
.pringers,  heavy.  27  to  29c;  Leghorns,  25  to 
26c;  ducks,  24  to  26c:  geese,  20  to  25c;  tur¬ 
keys,  No.  l’s,  35  to  40c  lb. 


SWINE 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars.  $85.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


with  size,  type  and  stamina. 
Service  boars  and  open  gilts, 
weighing  150  to  200  lbs.  from, 
$20  to  $30.  Mature  bred, 
sows,  $50.  JNO.  C.  BKEAM,  R.  No.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


m?PIfCUIRI7  Pirn  oouglaston  manor  farm 

fluV  PULASKI.  NEW  YORK 
MJP  FOR  SALE  bj  R.  W.  Blaksly.  Mgr. 


QCDV Oil  I  DC  QflADC  at  Bargain  Prices.  II.  C.  &  II. 
DCKnglllnC  DUHIfd  H.  HAHPEJiDIVG,  Dundee,  fi.  Y. 


Pfiackirac  The  P'(?  for  tiie  f:> mily  table.  Unsurpassed 

UilGallllGd  in  quality,  MORNIHGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pi. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE K! 

F.  M.  Pattlncton  «fc  Son  -  Merrllield,  N.  Y. 


X\r  A  '\nrir  I'l  Ful1  Blooded  Berkshire  Boar, 
W  flit  A  between  1  and  2  years  old. 

THE  WORKMEN’S  CIRCLE  SANATORIUM,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


POLAND-CHIN  AS — Yearling  Sows,  bred,  $05.00. 
Choice  breeding  Boars.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Chetwold,  Del. 


FEEDER  PIGS  UP  TO  SO  LBS.— Delivered  bv  truck  load 
Phila.  or  New  Y  ork.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Chesirold,  Del. 


PIGS 


Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Duroc 
and  some  mixed  6  weeks  old,  $4.00; 
8  10  weeks  old,  $5.00.  Pure  bred  and 
high  grade  pigs,  $6.00.  C.  L.  TAYLOR  Wyaluainff,  Pa. 


fl  H  I  O  (Jhpefpr  U/hilpe  Registered  choice  pigs,  SB.IS 
u  IMPROUEOUnehlOl  linilBhup  Pairs  no  akin.  Bred 
Gilts,  $35.  Bred  tried  sows,  $40.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fell!,  H.  T. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas^^e^’  Fall  pigs  at 

10  weeks  age,  $10.50  each.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Haney  Brook,  Penne. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cron— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog. 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  G  to  7  weeks  old,  #3.5(1  each; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  #4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  he 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  4>.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  #4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  #5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  mouths  old,  #6.50  each  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  an<i  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MT  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

Crossed— 6  to  7  weeks  old,  $3.75  each 
BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER— 

Crossed— 6  to  7  weeks  old,  3.75  each 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  4.00  each 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Keep  them  10 
days,  if  not  satisfied  return  them  at  my  expense.  No 
charge  for  eluting.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149, 
Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0685. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  . Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


DOGS 


Sacrificing  at  $20  each — one  white  and 
one  sable  and  white  collie  bitch,  good 
farm  homes  assured.  Also  puppies,  $20 
up  Pedigreed  stock  CAY  KENNELS,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


Ia°l!  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  mos.°o?d. 

Males,  $6.  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


IRISH  S FITTERS — Best  breeding,  country  raised. 
MEIKU  I’lNEKNOfjL  FAR  31,  Noxon  Hoad,  Poughkeepsie, N.Y 


Choice  Ped.  Collie  Puppies  BJ2LT5 


DOGS 


rilfil  IQU  CCTTFD  Pll DC 10  weeks-$SO  and  #85. 
CnULIdnOLI  ICIt  rurOBeautiful  dogs.  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  PAUL  DICKINSON,  fireen  Itidge  Farm,  LISBON,  N.  II 

PAIR  COON  AND  OPPII8UM  HOUNDS— Also 
Rabbit  Hounds  and  Puppies.  One  female  English 
Beagle.  MARION  R.  WILLIS  -  Easton,  Maryland 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE 

2  REGISTERED  WHITE  NUBIAN  DOES 

Stock  from  Northern  Herd 

N  A  BUR  B  BOS. 

1420  E  Silver  Avenue,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mexico 

Camilir  fixate  Bred  to  Grade  Nubian  Buck, 

A*  ClIKlliy  UUdl!>  320.00  up.  C.  RECHLIN, 

North  Collins.  N.  Y  (On  main  road,  %  m.  of  Langford.) 

Toggenburg  and  Saanan  Goats 

Pure  Blood  and  Grades.  CHAS.  A.  STROH,  Milford,  Pa. 

[  HORSES 

Pair  of  15-16  Percheron  Mares  iS£: 

bred  to  a  2,000  lb  stallion,  have  been  driven  ^rme. 
Price,  #850.  Service  fee  paid.  Black  Percheron 
Stallion— Coming  two,  sound,  large  breeding.  Price, 
#200.  VERNON  LAFLER  -  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

fl  si  1  •  All  ages,  both  sex.  Special 

AflAflflTIn  r  ftlllPQ  Prices  for  Christmas,  order 

Diicuaiiui  uiiicaat  once  Aiso  one  g00d 

Saddle  Horse.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater,  O 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Tide  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  oiean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  ealesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  „„„  HIIM,  „  g  .  rl,(l  f. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Rend  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale — Two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  (tuberculin  and  blood-tested)  herd.  Apply  to 
SILAS  EMMONS,  Mgr.,  THE  MAPLES.  Bernardsville, 
N.  J.  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd,  Owner. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RF:oD™m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FA  KM,  Pulaski,  N-  Y. 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TFRWILUGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED  With  4#  backing,  and  by 
a  30-lb.  sire  and  out  of 
High-Record  dams.  Our 
herd  averages  473  lbs.  of 
fat  and  14,116  ibs.  of 
DIIII  fAll/IC  milk.  Also  two  yearling 
OSJLIj  LixLwIjij  bulls.  Write  for  de- 
r-f\  ^  __ _  scriptions.  Herd  ac- 

$50  ana  up  credited. 

STARKDALE  FARM,  James  Stark,  PAWLING,  N.  Y. 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE 


20  very  large  registered  Holstein  cows.  20  high  grade 
cows,  fresh  and  close  springers.  Also  several 
registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cProRpEAGAN' 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  •  BARRE,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  5AINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


WANTED— 20  Head  Young  Cows,  T.  B.  tested.  Holstein 
preferred.  Part  to  freshen  at  once,  rest  later. 
State  age  and  price.  R.  E.  WOODRUFF  .  Guilford,  Conn. 


LILLIS  LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH 

Hereford  herd  bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  These 
Herefords  are  founded  on  the  best  blood  obtainable. 
Prize  winners  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  pi  ices. 

William  J.  Lillis,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


pur  highly  bred,  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
E  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiim 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment. 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales7 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe  _ . 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass'' 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

immiimimiiiiiiiiiiiimmiimimmmm 


Sell  Your 


Surplus  Stock 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
Customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
What  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  oui 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


'l 


The  Rural  New-  Yorket 

333  West  301  h  St.,  ISlevt,  Work 
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Dairy 


New  Bargain  Book  Free 

Write  me  today.  Get  the  biggest 
k  bargains  I’ve  offered  in  40  years. 
B  Save  big  money  on  Farm  and  Poul- 
I  try  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
H  Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Oil  Stoves, 
El  Tires,  etc. 

R  I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

lift  No  extras  to  nay  —  My  prices  save 
In  you  about  %  usual  cost— Quality 
aY\  guaranteed  —  24  hour  service. 
Write  today.— Jim  Brown.  (13) 

BfJ  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

By  Dept. 4313,  CLEVELAWD,  OHIO 


Buy  how.  Pay  later 


Mills  '  ■ 
Cribs  ■ 


Vie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


„  OJiS  BAG  B*l4f 


n°  °Ae,S^ 

so  penetrati  g. 


Like  Ointment  and  Liniment  Combined 


This  great  combina¬ 
tion  of  penetrating 
oil  and  healing  oint¬ 
ment  is  primarily  de¬ 
signed  for  use  on  the 
delicate  tissues  of 
udder  and  teats.  Cuts, 
chaps,  cracked  teats 
and  common  hurts 
are  usually  healed  be¬ 
tween  milkings.  For 
Inflammation,  Caked 
Bag,  Bunches,  Cow 


Pox  and  other  trou¬ 
blesome  ills, BagBalm 
brings  quick  effective 
relief.  Clean,  pleas¬ 
ant  to  use — cannot 
taint  the  milk. 

Large  1 -ounce  pack¬ 
age,  60c  at  feed,  drug, 
hardware  and  general 
stores.  Mailed  postpaid 
if  not  obtainable  locally. 
Hundreds  of  healing  uses 
on  the  farm.  Booklet, 
“Dairy  Wrinkles,” 
mailed  free. 


WHEELS 

Trucks  —Wagons 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  to  fit 
any  wagon.  Old  wagons  are 
made  new  with  “Electric” 
steel  or  wood  wheels  that  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  describes  Wheels,  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers. 
Write  for  this  catalog  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III. 


E-Z  POWER,  portable,  lasting, 
gives  you  20  and  more  uses  for  your  Ford. 
Develops  %  to  8  h-p.  Cheaper  to  operate 
than  stationary  engine.  Fits  any  model — 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  Bpeed — will  not  overheat. 
15-DAY  FREE  TRIAL! 
rtf  ff  Illustrated  folder  shows  its 
m  SILL  light,  sturdy  construction. 
WRITE  TODAY  —  a  post  card  will  do. 
E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  879  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 


now  Super-Galvanized  with 
99  92/100  per  cent  pure  zinc, 
same  high  quality  as  used  on  TELEPHONE  Wire. 
Wonderful  improvement.  No  increase  in  price. 
Our  Free  Catalog  gives  complete  facts. 

Factory  to  You — We  Pay  Freight 

Greatest  values  in  45  years’  history— Farm,  Poul¬ 
try  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 
Barbed  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Guaranteed 
highest  quality.  Remarkable  savings  in  price. 

Be  sure  to  get  our  low  Factory  Prices  before  you 
“  buy!  Don’t  delay!  Write  today  for 
our  new  FREE  Catalog! 

Kitselman  Brothers, 

Dept.  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


Run  My  Oil 
~  Agency 

Ill  Split  the 

Profits  withlSM 


„  I  am  now  ready  to  place  an  arm 
,  bitious,  energetic  man  in  charge  of 
^  my  oil  agency  right  in  your  locality. 
I’ll  make  him  my  partner,  furnish  every- 
'Mn«  that'.  lwded  to  do  a  He  and  DIVIDE 

THE  PROFITS  SO-SO  EVERY  WEEK.  I  have  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  now  with  me  on  this  basis. 

Everybody  Buys  Oil 

Montgomery  of  Iowa,  made  $216  the  first  week  he 
started.  Wengard,  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his  snare 
in  one  week.  You  can  do  as  well.  No  Investment  or 
experience  needed.  I’ll  show  you  how.  turnish 
everything  free.  You  simply  take  orders  on  long 
credit  terms  for  my  famous  nationally-known  Cen 
Pe-Co  Super-Kefined  Motor  Oils,  Columbia  Quality 
Paints  and  Fibre  Roof  Coating.  We  deliver  from 
nearby  warehouse  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week. 
U|  ft,*  I,  It’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a 
sill  16  QUICK  big,  permanent  money-making  business 
of  your  own.  Send  name  and  address  todayforall  partic¬ 
ulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Howl 
P.  T.  Webster,  Gen’i  Mgr. 

CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  Cleveland!  ohio 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 

Good-Will. — S.  W.  G.,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  :  “If  the  examples  and 
attitude  of  good  will  at  Christmas  time 
should  persist  and  grow  throughout  1929, 
the  foundations  of  a  better  and  happier 
life  for  everybody  would  be  greatly 
strengthened.  Good  will  can  be  conscious¬ 
ly  practiced  and  cultivated.  Let’s  try  it 
as  a  corrective  of  a  lot  of  the  troubles 
that  vex  us.” 

Resources  and  Facilities. — If  a 
man  travels  about  in  the  Eastern  States 
or  in  any  other  region  of  America,  two 
important  facts  will  be  encouragingly 
obvious  to  him.  One  fact  is  that  every 
farming  community  is  rich  in  un¬ 
developed  resources — in  people,  soils, 
animals  and  trees,  as  well  as  plants  that 
are  cultivated  or  used  as  pasture  or  hay. 
The  other  fact  is  that  in  every  farming 
community  there  are  public  and  private 
facilities,  organizations  and  institutions 
that  are  intended  and  prepared  to  assist 
anyone,  in  many  ways,  to  help  himself. 

Opportunity  and  Obligation. — No 
other  country  has  ever  spent  so  much 
money,  time  and  energy,  passed  so  many 
laws,  and  done  so  much  experimenting 
as  the  United  States  for  the  common  good 
of  its  people  of  all  classes.  Since  all  the 
people  have  directly  or  indirectly  partici¬ 
pated  in  or  fostered  and  paid  for  these 
good-willed  efforts,  it  is  not  fair  to  say 
that  the  net  result  is  a  paternalism  that 
makes  bad  matters  worse.  It  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  that  every  man  should  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  in  the  public  interest,  even  if  he 
makes  mistakes,  than  that  he  should 
withdraw  into  the  turtlesliell  of  himself 
and  condemn  everything  that  his  neigh¬ 
bor  tries  to  do  in  the  spirit  _  of  service. 
Some  people  are  so  ingrown  in  their  in¬ 
dividualistic  ways  that  they  won’t  work 
in  a  team  unless  they  are  put  at  the  head 
of  it.  Even  then,  some  of  them  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Every  citizen’s 
opportunity,  as  well  as  liis  obligation  to 
himself,  is  to  learn  how  to  develop  his 
personal  and  material  resources,  and  to 
use  the  helpful  facilities  that  are  avail¬ 
able  to  him.  It  is  essential  to  his  own 
well-being  and  that  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  that  he  should  do  both. 

Nutrition  in  Relation  to  Health. 
E.  G.  P.,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “I 
was  pleased  to  read  your  recent  article  on 
the  relation  of  feeds  to  health  and  dis- 
ease  in  live  stock.  It  has  been  the  belief 
in  our  family  for  a  century  that  the  well- 
fed  child’s  appetite  is  the  best  judge  of 
the  body’s  needs.  Research  is  bringing 
us  back  to  what  our  forefathers  and 
mothers  knew.  Wi  permit  our  children 
to  have  any  food  on  the  table  that  they 
want.  We  always  try  to  have  a  variety 
of  it  before  them  from  the  time  they  are 
big  enough  to  point  to  it.  The  results 
have  been  good  for  the  children.  For 
our  large  family  of  robust  children,  we 
have  called  a  doctor  once  every  10  years 
per  child  in  sickness,  on  the  average.  Our 
record  is  the  same  in  caring  for  and  feed¬ 
ing  live  stock  and  doctoring  others  and 
myself  for  more  than  40  years.”  Iflf 
people  and  animals  be  well  horn,  their 
health  throughout  life  is  largely  a  matter 
of  mixed,  complete  nutrition,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  which  can  be  learned  by  anyone 
who  will  do  some  reading  and  thinking. 

What’s  a  Barrel  of  Corn? — From  a 
reader  at  Bel  Air,  Md.,  we  have  these 
questions :  “How  many  bushels  of  corn 
on  the  cob  make  a  barrel?  Approximate¬ 
ly  (in  bushels)  how  much  shelled  corn 
will  be  obtained  from  a  barrel  of  corn  on 
the  cob?  What  is  the  approximate  weight 
of  a  barrel  of  corn  on  the  cob,  assuming 
that  it  is  well-cured  and  taken  from  a 
crib  under  average  weather  conditions?” 
■Prof.  Wm.  Kemp  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  tells  me  that  “in  some  areas  of 
Maryland  tributary  to  Baltimore,  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  corn  is  supposed  to  consist  of  350 
lbs.  of  ear  corn,  the  equivalent  of  five 
bushels  of  shelled  corn.  The  barrel  is 
supposed  to  contain  121/j  cubic  feet.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  barrel  idea  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  hogshead,  used  for  tobacco. 
He  says  that  west  of  the  mountains  in 
Maryland  a  barrel  is  much  smaller,  and 
that  it  is  supposed  to  hold  three  bushels 
by  measure  of  ear  corn  or  l1/j  bushels 
of  shelled  corn.  Apparently,  a  barrel  is 
not  always  a  barrel  in  Maryland.  May¬ 
be  some  of  our  Maryland  readers  will 
enlighten  us  in  regard  to  this  subject.  In 
the  S  uth  generally,  corn  yields  are  es¬ 
timated  in  barrels  per  acre.  In  the  corn 
belt,  the  estimates  are  in  bushels  per  acre. 

Monuments. — A  Mid-Westerner  _  in 
the  East,  seeing  monuments  and  ancient 
buildings,  often  finds  himself  pleasantly 
lost  in  a  reverential  respect  for  the  ideals 
and  works  of  honored  heroes.  I  hope  that 
he  thinks  generously  also  of  the  unsung 
average  men  who  supported  them.  He  is 
often  conscious  of  hallowed  ground  under 
his  feet.  Old  or  restored  biiildings  con¬ 
taining  pioneer  implements,  time-yellowed 
books  and  manuscripts,  and  the  ingenious 
products  of  primitive  arts,  are  mute  re¬ 
minders  of  wild  and  earthy  periods  and 
incidents  forever  closed.  He  is  deeply 
aware  of  the  continuity  of  history,  and 
of  the  eternal  process  of  decay,  death, 
birth,  growth  and  change.  When  thus  af¬ 
fected  his  pride  humbles  itself,  and  he 
lifts  his  bat  to  the  silent  past,  when  liis 
forefathers  lived  dangerously.  Maybe  he 
is  inclined  to  be  contemptuous  of  the 
tense,  noisy  present.  Possibly  he  won¬ 
ders  whether  the  world  can  go  on  as  it 
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Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Sold  at  all  —  Refu»e 

Drug  Stores  Substitute* 

Used  the  world  over  for  generations 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 

home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital— 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt„  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y„ 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  H.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — • 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every¬ 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  A- 41  RUR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

D8F“THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 

Made  Famous  by 
the  Men  Who 
Own  Them 


Every  dollar  put  into  a 
Unadilla — both  in  rough- 
age  and  construction — 
comes  back  to  you  many 
times  during  its  long 
life.  That’s  why  success¬ 
ful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  and  buy  it 
again  and  again.  If  you 
aim  to  make  more  money 
in  dairying,  and  to  pay 
the  least  for  the  most 
convenience  and  service 
—  buy  a  Unadilla  —  the 
safest,  strongest,  most 
efficient  silo  of  them  all. 


Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
Unadilla  Silo  Company 
Box  C  Unadilla.  N.Y. 


copper-content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


SILO 


Lifetime  satisfaction.  Eas¬ 
ily  erected.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  No  freeze  troub¬ 
les.  Storm  and  fire-proof.  Convincing  booklet 
free,  “Users’  Own  Words' ’  by  250  owners. 
Write  today  for  special  offer 

ROSS  &si"  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(Established  1850 )  654  Warder  St. 
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ideals  of  the  first  28  years  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  will  posterity  in  the  year  3000  be 
inspired  to  take  off  hats?”  Deep  within 
him  he  may,  if  lie  listens,  hear  an  answer 
like  this:  Every  age  is  a  golden  age  for 
those  who  live  nobly.  Every  generation 
is  blessed  with  that  always  modest  great¬ 
ness  which  is  developed  in  people  by  the 
accidents  and  forces  of  time  and  place, 
and  sustained  by  a  lofty  principle. 

A  Sense  of  the  Past. — In  the  wealth 
of  its  history,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  one 
of  the  richest  areas  on  this  continent. 
One  might  come  by  this  fact  in  a  book 
or  hear  it  voiced  without  making  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  it  one’s  own.  I  didn’t  know 
it  was  a  fact  until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  in  Orange 
County,  the  guest  of  Hampden  E.  Toner, 
on  his  Walgrove  Farms,  near  Washing- 
tonville.  Born  in  Ireland,  he  came  to 
America  in  his  impressionable  young- 
years.  His  knowledge  of  American  his¬ 
tory  in  general  and  of  Orange  County 
annals  in  particular  is  based  on  travel, 
wide  reading  and  an  enthusiastic  curi¬ 
osity  about  these  subjects.  Many  people 
who  come  to  America  know  more  Ameri¬ 
can  history  than  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
so-called  “native  Americans”  can  boast. 
They  have  a  sense  of  the  past.  That 
sense  tends  to  balance  a  man’s  judgments, 
and  dignify  and  savor  his  life.  Whoever 
is  conscious  of  a  long  chain  of  history 
behind  him,  is  a  long  way  from  savagery. 
One  is  likely  to  recognize  him  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman. 

The  Republic’s  Birthplace. — Near 
Vail’s  Gate  in  Orange  County,  George 
Washington  made  a  great  and  solemn 
speech  in  March,  1783.  Addressing  the 
officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  he 
declined  to  accept  the  anonymous  offer  of 
the  kingship  of  the  country  that  had 
achieved  independence  under  his  general¬ 
ship.  The  spot  is  marked  by  a  monument 
of  stones,  on  the  east  side  of  which  a  tablet 
reads  thus:  “On  this  site  was  erected  the 
temple  or  new  building  by  the  Army  of 
the  Revolution,  17S2-83 — The  Birthplace 
of  the  Republic.”  Newburgh,  in  Orange 
County,  was  Gen.  Washington’s  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  is  a  mu¬ 
seum  of  relics  that  one  cannot  look  at 
without  marveling  and  exclaiming,  silent¬ 
ly.  It  overlooks  the  beautiful  Newburgh 
Bay  on  the  Hudson.  Orange  County  is  the 
birthplace  of  Hambletonian  10,  the  most 
celebrated  horse  of  all  time.  In  saying 
this,  however,  one  thinks  of  Justin  Mor¬ 
gan,  for  he,  too,  was  a  horse  beloved  of 
all  Americans  who  know  horses.  Hamble¬ 
tonian  10  was  the  founder  of  the  famous 
American  strain  of  trotting  horses.  “Al¬ 
most  every  acre  in  the  county  is  historic 
ground,”  rich  in  the  memories  and  star- 
dusted  clay  of  men  and  women  who  lived 
spiritedly  and  unconquerably  in  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  days. 

“All  Flesh  Is  Grass.” — With  due 
respect  for  military  monuments  and  the 
worthy  idols  of  historians,  I  think  of 
grass  as  the  germinating  foundation  of 
all  great  people,  animals  and  events  in 
history.  The  scene  by  which  more  than 
any  other  I  shall  remember  and  appraise 
Orange  County  is  that  of  some  35  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  cows  grazing  in  the  deep, 
lush  pastures  on  Walgrove  Farms  in 
June  and  as  late  as  October  22.  They 
weighed  1,400  to  1,750  lbs.,  and  would 
average  12,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year.  Which 
reminds  me  that  C.  F.  L..  Jefferson  Co., 
Fla.,  recently  wrote :  “Do  you  realize 
that  the  idea  of  beef  in  the  East  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  favorable  reaction  there?  I  was 
born  and  reared  in  New  York  State,  when 
every  farmer  produced  a  few  butcher  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep.  Conditions  there  have 
changed  so  much  in  recent  years  that 
sheep  and  beef  cattle  are  bound  to  go 
back  to  the  hill  pastures  of  New  York 
State  and  New  England.  ‘Baby’  beef  and 
lambs  require  but  little  grain.  Apart¬ 
ment  dwellers  want  steaks,  chops  and 
roasts  that  are  small.  These  people  now 
rule  the  markets.  You  are  living  in  a 
great  grass  country.  All  flesh  is  grass.” 

D.  C.  W. 


Cause  of  “Strong  Milk” 

A  cow  nine  years  old  is  due  to  freshen 
April  1.  Her  milk,  after  standing  24 
hours,  is  strong  and  bitter,  and  has  been 
so  for  four  weeks  or  more.  I  cannot 
make  good  butter.  She  is  grained,  in  good 
order  and  tuberculin-tested  all  right. 
Why,  so  long  before  freshening,  should 
her  milk  be  strong?  w.  B.  L. 

Neiv  York. 

This  condition  is  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon,  particularly  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  with  cows  that  have  been  in  milk 
for  some  time.  It  is  not.  likely  that  the 
condition  can  be  entirely  removed  until 
the  cow  comes  fresh  again,  though  an 
abundance  of  succulent  feed  will  often 
materially  help  the  condition  if  it  does 
not  entirely  remove  it.  Failing  silage, 
roots,  cabbage  or  small  potatoes  may  be 
used,  and  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  make 
the  grain  into  a  rather  thin  slop  with 
warm  water,  if  the  cow  will  take  it.  The 
main  object  is  to  get  the  cow  to  consume 
as  much  water  as  possible.  H.  II.  w. 


Customer?  :  “Good  heavens,  Mr.  Drug¬ 
gist,  I’m  poisoned !  It  must  have  been 
the  sandwiches  my  wife  gave  me.” 
Pharmacist :  “Yes,  that’s  it.  I  tell  you, 
you’re  taking  a  chance  every  time  you 
eat  a  sandwich  that  isn’t  prepared  by  a 
registered  pharmacist.” — College  Humor. 
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\X  /  HEN — over  10  years  ago — Maritime 
▼  Y  finally  perfected  the  most  productive 
dairy  and  poultry  feeds,  no  obligation  was  felt 
to  broadcast  the  news  to  every  poultry  and 
dairyman. 

For  Bull-Brand  Feed  made  friends  rapidly. 
Loyal  friends — because  it  did  what  it  was  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do.  Manufactured  on  a  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  formula,  from  choicest  protein  concen¬ 
trates  and  mineral  ingredients,  in  one  of  the 
world’s  most  modern  and  efficient  mills,  it 
could  not  help  increasing  production  and  prof¬ 
its  for  every  man  that  used  it. 

Made  Life-Long  Friends 

Down  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  you  will  find  a  group  of  poultrymen — 
constantly  growing  in  number— who  are  prof 
iting  to  the  utmost  on  Bull-Brand  Feed. 

As  M.  Alvater,  Brooklyn,Md.,  writes:  “I  have 
fed  B-B  Laying  Mash  to  my  124  white  leghorns 
and  have  gotten  as  many  as  97  eggs  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  November.  Through  fall  and  the  entire 
winter  I  have  received  never  less  than  80  eggs 
a  day.  I  am  convinced  that  B-B  is  absolutely 
the  best . . .” 

Further  north,  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  you  find  both  dairymen  and  poultrymen 
receiving  enviable  milk  and  egg  production. 

Horace  Renchler,  of 
Hamburg,  Pa.,  netted 
$210  profit  per  head 
from  his  8  cows  last 
year.  Woglom  Bros.,  of 


The  World's  Most 


Prince’s  Bay,  N.  Y.,  say  that  their  leghorns  laid 
65%  in  July,  after  laying  80%  and  85%  all 
winter  iong. 

Still  further  north,  in  New  England,  you 
find  a  number  of  dairymen  who  have  tried  all 
feeds  but  refuse  to  use  any  but  Bull-Brand. 

Frank  Bristol,  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  has  used  B-B 
Dairy  Ration  for  4  years  and  says:  "It  is  the 
best  I  have  ever  fed  and  I  will  not  buy  any 
other.” 

It  was  enough  for  B-B  to  gather  this  kind 
of  friends  in  the  natural  course  of  business. 

Is  Your  Business  Our  Business? 

But  we  have  begun  to  look  at  the  matter  in 
another  light;  we  asked  ourselves:  “How  far 
are  we  obligated  to  tell  our  story  to  non-cus¬ 
tomers?  Are  they  any  concern  of  ours?” 

You  men  who  have  never  used  Bull-Brand: 
if  you  are  getting  io  quarts  of  milk  a  day  per 
cow,  and  could  just  as  well  make  that  13  or  14 
—are  the  profits  you  have  lost  in  the  past 
years  any  business  of  ours? 

If  you  are  getting  5o%  laying  production 
from  your  hens,  instead  of  the  75%  to  85% 
B-B  entitles  you  to — are  the  profits  you  have 
lost  “any  bark  off  our  tree?” 

Perhaps  not.  But  we  do  feel  that  we  owe  you  some¬ 
thing.  There’s  what  we’d  call  a  “moral  obligation.  ” 
We’re  going  to  try  to  discharge  our  debt  to  you  by  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  announcements  in  this  magazine  and  giv¬ 
ing  as  much  information  about  B-B  Feeds  as  possible. 

Right  now  you  are  at  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  this 
offer:  Buy  B-B;  feed  it  according  to  directions.  If  you  find 
that  it  does  not  give  you  per  dollar  of  feed  cost — 

Biggest  Milk  Production,  or — 

Biggest  Egg  Production,  or — 

Fat,  Husky  Pullets  without  the  usual  losses, 
bring  back  the  empty  sacks  and  receive  a  complete  refund 
of  all  the  money  you  paid.  That’s  our  guarantee. 

And  if  there  is  any  information  you’d  like  about  feed¬ 
ing,  just  write  to  me,  care  of  the  Maritime  Milling  Com¬ 
pany —  I’ll  be  glad  to  give  it  to  you. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FEED  BULL-BRAND 

Dairy  Ration  (24%),  B-B  Red- 
E-Mixt  (20%),  B-B  Hi-Test 
(20%)  or  B-B  Marmico  (16%), 
whichever  is  most  suitable  for 
your  roughage.  Use  the  Bull- 
Brand  full  line  of  Poultry  Feeds 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  86  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
;i  l  a Iiont  Paint  amt  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.. 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


shell  corn,  saw  wood,  pump  water,  sepa¬ 
rate  cream  and  do  hundreds  of  other  jobs. 


Oil  Power  is  Cheaper  Than  Labor. 

Easy  Payments— New  Low  Prices— Big  Savings 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1891  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1891  Empire  Building,1  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write  Today  For  Bi&New  Book  FREE 


•A  FRAME  *10- 

as  Low  as  -  - 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced ,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak- 
1  ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixer  , 

I  Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 
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But  it  is  Equal  to 

6%  Interest  on  ^12 

A  user  of  an  old  cream  separator,  which  was 
apparently  working  all  right,  tried  a  new  De  Laval. 
Much  to  his  surprise  the  new  De  Laval  gave  him 
a  cupful  of  cream  more  at  each  separation.  He 
figured  he  had  been  losing  15c.  worth  of  butter-fat 
a  day,  amounting  to  $54.75  in  a  year — and  equal  to 
6%  interest  on  $912.00.  Needless  to  say  the 
De  Laval  stayed.  This  is  not  an  unusual  case,  as 
the  same  thing,  and  often  greater  loss,  is  occurring 
on  thousands  of  farms. 


DE  LAVAL 

The  World’s  Best  Cream  Separator 


For  fifty  years  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  have  been  acknowledged 
the  world  over  as  being  the  best. 
That  is  why  there  are  about  as  many 
De  Laval  Separators  in  use  as  all 
other  makes  combined. 

Today,  as  always,  De  Laval  Separa¬ 
tors  are  superior  to  all  others.  They 
skim  cleaner,  run  easier,  are  easier  to 
operate  and  wash,  and  last  longer. 
The  Golden  Series  De  Laval  Separa¬ 
tors  are  neat,  trim  and  beautiful  in 
appearance  and  have  many  improve¬ 
ments  that  you  will  appreciate.  A 
few  features  are: 

■ — beautiful,  durable  gold  and  black 
finish 

— easier  starting  and  turning 
— turnable  supply  can;  handy  and 
convenient 

—floating  bowl,  which  eliminates  all 
vibration,  requires  less  power,  lasts 
longer  and  delivers  a  smoother, 
richer  cream 

Trade-in  Allowance 
made  on  old  separators 


— oil  window;  shows  at  a  glance  the 
amount  and  condition  of  the  oil 
• — gears  are  completely  covered,  protect¬ 
ing  them  from  wear. 

Not  one  person  in  a  hundred  who  sees  and 
tries  a  De  Laval  side  by  side  with  any  other 
machine  will  choose  any  other. 

Sold  on  the  self -paying 
installment  plan 

Send  coupon  below  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion;  also  ask  for  information  about  De  Laval 
Milkers,  which  are  now  milking  more  than 
1,000,000  cows. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7027  " 

New  York,  165  Broadway  B 

Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd.  a 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St.  m 

Please  send  me,  without  obli-  (  nura*°r  S  B 
gation,  full  information  on  |chec\ewhict  a 

Name .  ■ 

Town  .  ■ 

State . R.F.D .  No.  Cows .  ■ 

— —  i  i  i ■  .i.i  i  i  1 


Inventory  Sale| 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  1 0%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 
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Famous 

DETECTIVE 

Novels 

*<orasVe 


The 

GREEN 

MURDER 

CASE 


SING 

SING 

NIGHTS 


The 

GREAT 

DEFENDER 

The 

FOURTH 

KING 

STAR 

of 

DEATH 


Complete 
Novels  in 
Magazine 
Form 


Five  complete,  new  book-length 
novels  in  magazine  form.  The  same 
stories  (titles  shown  here)  that  are 
now  selling  in  the  stores  at  $2  each. 
Written  by  famous  authors — S.  S. 
Van  Dine,  Harry  S.  Keeler,  Alex. 
Morrison,  R.  T.  M.  Scott,  and 
A.  MacMahon. 

Hundreds  of  pages  of  mystifying 
plots.  See  what  happens  to  the 
Fourth  King,  who  thought  he  was 
absofutely  safe.  Meet  the  great 
American  detective.  Smith,  who 
was  being  trailed  by  Scotland  Yard. 
Find  out  who  pushed  that  beautiful 
Chicago  heiress  overboard  to  her 
death.  Fill  these  long  winter  even¬ 
ings  with  gripping,  spell-bound 
hours  of  pleasure. 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
below.  On  delivery  of  novels  pay 
postman  $1,  plus  a  few  cents  post¬ 
age.  Or,  pin  a  dollar  bill  to  this 
coupon  and  we  will  send  the  nov¬ 
els  postpaid. 


Our  “Royal’ 

Modern  Bathroom 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and 
Five-Year  Guaranteed 

Hals®'  Wa8  58-50’  N°W 


$1-0.65 


Complete  for  6 
Rooms,  6  Radiators, 
Large  Steam  lloiler, 
Pipe  Fittings.  All 
Valves  ami  Asbestos 
Cement . 


Heating  Plant  Was  $175 

NOW 

*157= 

\\T Ck  Pa«  Tlie  Freight, 
vf  C  JL  Ciy  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


DETECTIVE  NOVEL  CORPORATION 
Dept.  501,  225  Varick  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  the  5  complete 
novels  shown  above,  for  which  I  agree  to  pay 
postman,  on  delivery,  $1  plus  a  few  cents 
postage. 

Name. . . . . . 

Address . . . . 

City . State . . 

(Please  write  or  print  plainly) 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS ! 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  ■washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  f  ictnrer  at  bargain. 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


Planning  Milk  Ordinance 

We  sell  milk  in  three  towns  of  a  few 
thousand  each.  We  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  meeting  requirements  of  three 
boards  of  health,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  ideas  as  to  sanitary  laws  regarding 
milk  production  and  control.  Can  you 
suggest  how  all  towns  may  have  the  same 
standards?  0.  M. 

The  health  requirements  for  milk  are 
becoming  more  and  more  rigid  each  year. 
With  each  new  administration  which 
comes  into  office  in  local  municipalities 
there  is  usually  someone  whose  pet  hobby 
it  is  to  foster  new  regulations  in  the 
board  of  health.  Some  of  these  are  a 
protection  and  worth  while,  and  some 
are  a  nuisance.  The  consumer  wants 
milk  which  is  safe  from  the  standpoint  of 
health,  as  well  as  nutritious  and  whole¬ 
some.  To  insure  a  generous  demand,  the 
producer  must  supply  milk  that  meets  the 
public  health  requirements,  which  are  the 
demands  of  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
laws  or  ordinances.  It  would  seem  easy 
for  consumer,  distributor  and  producer  to 
get  together  around  one  common  table 
and  discuss  provisions  of  a  law  that 
would  be  sane  and  yet  protect  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer.  However,  such 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Producers 
take  the  attitude  that  the  dealer  is  out 
to  do  them.  The  dealer  takes  the  attitude 
that  the  producer  does  not  care,  and  the 
consumer  in  a  great  many  instances  is 
not  educated  to  the  value  of  milk,  and 
takes  the  cheapest  article  that  he  can 
have  left  on  his  doorstep  each  morning. 
Glean  milk  is  milk  of  good  flavor  from 
healthy  cows.  It  is  free  from  dirt  and 
contains  only  a  small  number  of  bac¬ 
teria,  none  of  these  being  harmful.  The 
housewife  wants,  in  addition  to  this  milk 
which  is  clean,  one  which  will  give  her 
a  fair  amount  of  butterfat  in  the  form  of 
cream  on  the  top  of  the  bottle. 

Can  you  not  call  together  people  in 
your  community  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  a  uniform  standard,  modeled  after  the 
State  standard  of  a  good  board  of  health? 
Probably  you  will  agree  that  four  grades 
of  milk  will  take  care  of  your  situation 
and  keep  everyone  contented.  These  four 
grades  might  be  certified  raw  or  natural 
milk,  Grade  A  pasteurized  and  Grade  B 
pasteurized  milk.  The  Association  of 
Certified  Milk  Producers  already  has  de¬ 
fined  the  standards  which  control  the 
production  and  sale  of  its  product.  They 
require  that  the  cows  shall  be  tuberculin- 
tested  and  physically  examined  at  regu¬ 
lar  periods.  The  men  handling  the  cows 
and  the  milk  must  be  examined  by  medi¬ 
cal  authorities  weekly  for  all  communi¬ 
cable  diseases. 

As  milk  is  approximately  87  per  cent 
water,  standards  for  total  solids  must  be 
defined;  11%  per  cent  total  solids,  with 
a  butterfat  percentage  of  4  per  cent  or 
3.5  per  cent,  if  so  stated  on  the  cap,  is  a 
part  of  the  latvs  as  adopted  in  1909. 
When  delivered,  certified  milk  shall  not 
contain  more  than  10,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter.  Such  milk,  of  course, 
is  natural  and  must  be  bottled  at  the 
point  of  production.  Beyond  these  regu¬ 
lations  there  is  no  national  group  of 
sanitary  laws.  There  are  exponents  of 
regulations  which  would  require  that  all 
raw  milk  must  come  from  tuberculin- 
tested  cows,  physically  examined  at  regu¬ 
lar  periods  in  addition,  in  order  that  any 
udder  troubles  among  the  cows  supply¬ 
ing  the  milk  might  be  discovered.  These 
exponents  of  a  code  would  require  phy¬ 
sical  examination  of  men  against  all  com¬ 
municable  diseases.  The  solid  standards 
would  be  the  same  as  for  certified  except 
that  the  minimum  butterfat  might  be  3% 
or  3  per  cent,  and  so  stated  ou  the  cap. 

New  York  State  recently  adopted  a 
sanitary  code  in  which  the  maximum 
bacteria  count  on  delivery  must  not  ex¬ 
ceed  20,000.  Perhaps  this  is  rather 
strict  for  all  sections.  Certainly  all  raw 
milk  should  be  sold  in  bottles  only  and 
bottled  at  tlie  source  of  production. 
Grade  A  pasteurize  1  milk  should  be  a 
very  high-quality  product.  It  would  be 
hoped  that  your  committee  would  agree 
to  have  such  milk  come  from  healthy 
cows,  and  that  the  same  standards  for 
solids  would  apply  as  in  the  case  of 
natural  raw  milk.  The  bacteria  count 
of  course,  might  even  approach  200,01)0 
before  pasteurization,  but  it  should  not 
exceed  the  count  of  raw  milk  upon  de¬ 
livery.  This  milk  should  also  be  sold 
only  in  bottles.  Grade  B  pasteurized 
milk  should  certainly  be  a  clean  milk, 
but  should  be  known  as  a  product  which, 
because  of  lack  of  cooling  facilities  or 
distance  of  transportation  or  of  its  lower 
fat  content,  might  have  to  be  sold  with 
a  higher  bacteria  count  than  the  other 
milk,  and  naturally  would  not  command 
the  price  of  the  other  three  grades. 

It  would  seem  Hint  with  such  standards 
in  mind  as  have  been  mentioned,  you  can 
agree  on  regulations  as  to  what  are 
cVan,  healthy  cows,  who  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  healthy  people,  liow  utensils  may 
bo  kept  clean  and  sterilized,  and.  finally, 
how  the  product  shall  be  cooled,  stored 
and  delivered  without  abnormal  flavors  or 
odors,  and  which  shall  be  a  wholesome 
product  that  is  not  in  any  way  dangerous 
to  the  user.  Tt  must  be  remembered  that 
milk  is  a  perishable  product  and  must  be 
handled  accordingly,  and  that  tlie  pro¬ 
ducer  who  puts  on  the  market  a  product 
of  quality  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price  for 
;t.  ‘  J.  w.  B. 


Write 
offer  to 

old  separator,  (re¬ 
gardless  of  age,  make 
or  condition),  in  trade 
for  the  wonderfulNEW 
Low  Model  Ball  Bear • 
ing  MELOTTE,  on  a 
most  liberal  Exchange 
Plan.  Mail  coupon  now 
—before  offer  closes  / 


The  Imported  Belgian  Ball  Bear¬ 
ing  Melotte  has  been  the  World’s 
Leading  Separator  for  over  40 
years.  The  ONE  separator  with 
the  single  bearing,  flexibly  sus¬ 
pended  Self-Balancing  Bowl  that  guar¬ 
antees  you  MORE  cream,  year  in  ana  year 
out,  than  any  other  separator  made.  Of 
course,  the  NEW  Low  Model  Melotte 
retains  this  world-famous  Self-Balancing 
Bowl.  IN  ADDITION— it  has  many  won¬ 
derful  NEW  features !  Send  today  for  free 
catalog  telling  all  about  the  wonderful 
NEW  Melotte  cream  separator. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

We  will  send  the  wonderful  NEW 
Melotte  Separator— direct  to  your  farm 
for  a  30  Days  FREE  Trial!  We  make 
you  this  offer  because  we  know  the 
MELOTTE  has  no_  equal  and  want  to 
prove  it  to  you.  Mail  coupon  for  details 
of  our  great  30  Days  Free  Trial  Offer. 


Only 


per 

tnontit 

Nothing  to  Pay  Until 
After  30  Days  Free  Trial 

You  can  put  the  Melotte  on  your  farm 
without  paying  us  one  cent.  You  can 
keep  it  there  and  use  it  for  30  Days— FREE. 
Then  you  can  send  us  only  $5— and  after 
that  you  pay  us  only  $5  per  month.  This 
gives  you  a  year  and  a  half  to  pay.  In 
that  time  the  Melotte  will  have  saved 
enough  extra  cream  to  help  you  make 
these  very  small  payments. 

Mall  Coupon  for  FREE 
Catalog  and  Trade  Offer 

Before  you  buy  any  cream  separator 
be  sure  to  get  the  free  Melotte  Catalog. 


The  Melotte  Separator,  Dept.  30-71 

H.  B.  Babaon.  U.  S.  Mgr. 

2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  III, 

2445  Princo  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Ploftse  e«od  me  Free  NEW  Melotte  Separator  Catalog, 
and  your  80  Days  [Free  Trial  Offer-Separator  Exchange 
Offer  and  New  Low  Terms  Offer. 

(Print  Your  Name  and  Address  Plainly) 
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Aam..... . . . . 

No.  Cows 

Name  Present 

Milked - 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  aud  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  I’AKK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs,  Ginsing,  Dress  Furs,  Skins 

Price  List  Mailed  on  Request. 


\  Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’3 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 

.V.WANVWAW.VAVAVA ' 
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Thoroughpin,  wind  galls,  stifle 
lameness,  capped  hock,  curb, 
and  splints  yield  to  Spavin  Liquid.  A  penetrating 
liquid  blister  that  does  not  scar  —  hair  grows 
back  in  again.  Stops  development  of  growths. 
Removes  temporary  bunches.  Relieves  lameness 
permanently  no  matter  how  old  the  case  or  how 
severe.  See  guarantee  and  details  of  treatment  in 
Free  Book  mentioned  below.  One  bottle  usually 
enough  for  several  cases.  Per  bottle  $2 .00. 

Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sidebone — No  matter  if 
old  case  or  how  lame,  one  application  usually  enough. 
Spavin  and  Ringbone  Paste  .....  $3.00 

Lump  Jaw  Thousands  depend  on  the  old  reliable 
remedy,  Actinoform.  Easy  to  use  and  Bure.  12892  caBes 

treated  last  year . $3.50 

Heaves— Tonic  Heave  Powders  make  heavey  horses 
sound  and  build  up  rundown  horses  .  .  81 .00 

Fistula,  Poll  Evil — Fistoform  eaves  work,  time  and 
expense.  Easy  to  use,  low  cost,  sure.  .  .  $3.50 

Sprains, Strains, Sorene®s“C?enero/  Liniment  pen¬ 
etrates  to  the  spot,  and  gets  soreness  out  .  .  $1.00 

Sweeny— Sweeny  Blister  fillsshrunken  muscle  in.  $1 
.  ic  i —  Colic  Mixture  gives  absolute  protection 
egalnst  both  flatulent  and  spasmodic  colic  .  .  $1.00 
EASY  TO  USE — Complete  directions  with  rem¬ 
edies.  No  experience  necessary.  Any  stockman  can 
follow  our  instructions  and  get  results. 

GUARANTEE — Fleming  Remedies  used  bystock¬ 
men  everywhere  for  35  years  —  ask  your  neighbor. 
If  Fleming’s  ever  fails,  money  back  without  ques¬ 
tion — you  to  be  the  judge,  and  your  word  to  go. 

PUZZLING  CASES  —  If  you  don’t  understand 
case,  write  details.  Special  expert  advice  free. 

FREE  BOOK — Tells  more  about  remedies  above, 
also  other  Fleming  remedies;  and  outlines  200  live¬ 
stock  diseases  so  clearly  and  fully  any  stockman  can 
treat  them.  208  pages,  70  illustrations.  Best  book 
ever  printed  to  be  given  away. 

Prompt  Service  —  Remedies  shipped  postpaid  In 
2'*  hours.  Write  quick  for  expert  advice  and  free 
book — or  send  your  order  NOW. 

FLEMING  BROS  i00  union  stock 

’  1  Yards,  CHICAGO 


' J\\W  .  SOFT ff/M 

SMALL  RdUN0E0%vJEXTUM 
END  -  EASY,|i|Ml§ipr 
TO  INSERTlIilliyiP^ 


These  new,  soft- surfaced  dilators  keep 
open  and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while 
the  medicated  ointment  quickly  heals  the 
tissues.  For  positive  results  in  treating 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  or  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor's 
Dilators  on  hand.  Bounded  end  for  easy 
insertion;  absorbent  texture  carries  heal¬ 
ing  medication  into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat 
Keeps  It  Open 

3G  Dilators,  packed  in  jar  of 
medicated  ointment,  mailed 
postpaid  for  $1,  if 
your  dealer  does 
not  have  our  prod¬ 
ucts  in  stock. 

Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 


DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 


Dept.  5  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Safe.  Dependable.  More 
money  from  your  crop. 
Write  today.  Checkitems 
wanted. 

BOSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
7"  '  Warder,  Springfield,  O. 


ROSSMETAL 

CRIBS 

-BINS 


Cutters  ■ 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  agermtliat 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 

.  _  beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


NEW  CATALOG  OF 
ARMY  GOODS  BARGAINS 

Shirts,  Pants,  Boots, 
Shoes,  Blankets,  Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Etc. 
Government’s  sacrifice  saves 
you  money.  Writ e  for  copy. 

Y~NM'Y  SUPPLY  COO 


copvRisrtV 

Dept*  130 


tsweuSMCD  teeo  J* 

Richmond,  V  Oct 


N  E 


WTON'S 

Compound 


For  horsee,  coftle,  hogt 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost* 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co- 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


Shorthorn  Trade  News 

J.  S.  Kreigh  &  Son.,  Batavia,  la., 
write :  “We  are  having  a  good  demand 
for  Shorthorn  bulls.  Prices  are  better.’’ 

Gabriel  Bros.,  Hastings,  Okla.,  write : 
“We  have  just  sold  several  daughters  of 
Brookside  Dairy  Knight  to  E.  Kersey, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  who  is  founding  a  herd  of 
registered  Milking  Shorthorns.” 

Womack  Bros.,  Fulton,  Mo.,  write : 
“Our  trade  in  Shorthorns  is  much  better 
than  it  has  been  for  quite  a  while,  and 
the  future  is  beginning  to  look-  much 
brighter  to  us.” 

Coy  J.  Wise,  Ironside,  Ore.,  writes : 
“Cattlemen  are  showing  great  faith  and 
interest  in  the  business  at  present.  Hay 
is  selling  at  higher  prices  than  were  ex¬ 
pected,  but  they  are  still  buying  cattle 
readily  at  good  prices.  There  aren’t 
many  being  offered  now.  I  am  selling 
all  of  the  bulls  I  raise  at  good  prices  for 
range  purposes.  Shorthorns  are  more  than 
holding  their  own  with  other  breeds  here. 
They  bring  just  as  much  per  pound  and 
they  all  agree  that  you  get  more  pounds 
on  the  Shorthorn.” 

G.  F.  Maxwell.  Macomb,  Mo.,  writes: 
“Farmers  in  this  section  are  showing 
more  interest  in  good  cattle  than  at  any 
time  heretofore,  and  Shorthorns  are  at¬ 
tracting  the  attention  of  many  of  them. 
I  have  disposed  of  my  surplus  very  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  inquiries  are  still  coming 
in.  I  look  for  the  interest  to  increase  as 
they  become  more  widely  distributed.” 

S.  W.  Ford,  Madrid.  Neb.,  writes :  “We 
are  having  a  good  demand  for  good  grade 
or  purebred  Shorthorn  bulls.  There  is 
more  demand  each  year,  Avitli  prices  grow¬ 
ing.” 

E.  M.  Sbroyer  &  Son.,  Millgrove,  Ind., 
write :  “We  have  inquiries  for  bulls  every 
week,  and  sell  all  that  Ave  raise  before 
they  are  old  enough  for  service.” 

H.  F.  Purfeerst,  New  Salem,  N.  D., 
writes :  “It  Avas  a  boom  year  in  the 
Shorthorn  trade.  I  could  have  sold  25 
bulls  if  Ave  had  had  them.  Heifers  are 
moving  better.  Prices  doubled  last  year.” 

Norval  Smith  &  Son,  Valparaiso.  Ind., 
write  :  “There  seems  to  be  a  general  re¬ 
turn  to  Shorthorns.  Bulls  are  in  good 
demand.” 

Tlios.  Myers  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Ind., 
write:  “We  had  an  unusual  demand  for 
heifers  last  Fall,  being  entirely  sold  out.” 

James  Boy,  Musselfork,  Mo.,  Avrites : 
“There  is  a  great  demand  for  Shorthorns 
in  this  territory.  1  have  more  inquiries 
than  I  can  till.” 

C.  C.  Pilgrim  &  Son,  Decorah,  la., 
Avrite  :  "We  had  an  unusually  good  busi¬ 
ness  the  past  year  in  Milking  Shorthorns. 
Our  difficulty  is  to  raise  them  fast 
enough.  Sales  have  been  good  at  some- 
Avhat  advanced  prices  and  the  demand  is 
far  beyond  our  supply.  Some  of  their 
best  young  bulls  have  gone  into  beef 
Shorthorn  herds  Avhere  the  OAvuers  want 
to  improve  the  milking  qualities  of  their 
coavs,  and  some  have  gone  into  certain 
dairy  herds  in  order  to  raise  the  butterfat 
percentage.” 

Carl  Zirn,  HoAvard,  Kan.,  Avrites :  “The 
Shorthorn  business  is  picking  up.  Good 
young  bulls  are  in  demand  and  going  at 
good  prices.” 

AndreAv  Elstead,  Whalan,  Minn., 
writes :  “There  is  a  better  demand  for 
Shorthorns  at  present  than  there  has 
been  for  sometime.” 

J.  C.  Guyer,  McIntosh,  S.  D.,  Avrites: 
“Shorthorns  are  the  coming  cattle  for 
this  country.  They  are  good  for  milk  and 
beef.” 

Wm.  lv.  Maurer,  Platte  Center,  Neb., 
writes:  “The  Shorthorn  business  is  good. 
I  have  sold  out  all  my  yearling  bulls. 
There  is  quite  a  call  for  Milking  Short¬ 
horns.  I  have  just  a  small  herd,  but  al- 
Avays  find  a  ready  sale  for  my  cattle.” 

Pfau  Bros.,  Freeport,  Minn.,  Avrite : 
“Milking  Shorthorns  are  in  great  demand 
in  this  section.  AVc  receive  about  500  in¬ 
quiries  annually.  We  shipped  cattle  to 
seven  States  in  the  last  tAvo  years.  We 
find  the  demand  for  our  cattle  far  great¬ 
er  than  what  Ave  can  supply.” 

Dr.  .T.  A.  Phillips,  Malto,  O..  Avrites: 
“The  Shorthorn  industry  is  coming  back 
in  this  region.  People  are  looking  for 
quality  in  both  bulls  and  heifers  at  good 
prices.  We  shoAved  at  the  Morgan  Coun¬ 
ty  Fair,  and  received  a  fair  share  of 

premiums.” 

Schaffner  Bros.  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  write : 
“Becently  Ave  sold  some  Shorthorns  to 
F.  M.  Schultz,  North  East,  Pa.,  to  start 
him  in  the  business.  We  also  sold  three 
heifers  to  B.  G.  Freeman,  Cambridge 
Spring's,  Pa.,  and  haAre  sold  several  other 
bulls  and  females.” 

Hughes  Bros..  White  Butte.  S.  D., 
write :  “Shorthorn  roan  coaa*s  carrying 
fair  udders,  and  shoAvimr  some  ability  at 
the  milk  pail,  and  still  have  size  and 
quality  to  produce  a  good  type  of  steer, 
are  rapidly  replacing  I’ange  cattle  ot  a 
few  years  aero  in  this  section.” 

W.  TI.  Bitrc.  Aeneas.  Wash.,  writes: 
“The  demand  for  hreedinc  stoek  here  the 
past  Fall  Avas  greater  than  the  snpnly.  T 
have  sold  all  my  hulls.  I  could  haATc  sold 
several  more  yearlings  if  T  had  had 
them.” 

Moffitf  Bros.,  of  NohlesA’ille.  Tnd.. 
write :  “We  have  been  breeding  Short¬ 
horns  for  12  years,  and  during  the  past 
Arear  onr  trade  has  been  good  at  good 
prices.”  j.  p.  T. 


Algy  says  Eloise  is  different  from 
other  girls.”  “Yes.  she  likes  him.”  • — 
Louisville  Courier-.To  nrnnl 


CHAPIN  &  CO.,  ^ 

327  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

Send  free  samples  of  Lay-All  and  Start-All 


Addre; 


Name  of  Feed  Store 


Address 


The  Three  New  Feeds,  made  in  Kernel  form,  that  bring 
a  New  Day  of  Less  Toil  and  More  Pay  to  Poultrymen 


CHAPIN  KERNELS  are  made 
to  save  work  and  slavish  sticking 
to  feeding-time  schedule — to  save 
chicks  and  grow  them  quickly 
with  3/5  as  much  feed  and  less 
cost — to  produce  more  eggs  at  3/5 
as  much  cost — to  help  you  turn 
that  long-dreamed-of  profit  into 
cash  reality. 

These  tasty,  toasted  Kernels  are 
made  by  a  new  process  that  com¬ 
presses  the  mixture  of  feeds  and 
minerals  into  small  Kernels  for 
chicks  and  larger  Kernels  for  hens. 

Chapin  Kernels  do  away  with  every 
fault  of  the  old-time  wet  or  dry  mash  feeds 
for  chicks  and  mash-and-scratch  for  hens. 

No  scratch,  no  green  feed,  no  grit,  need 
he  fed  Avith  any  of  these  Kernels.  All 
three  of  them  contain  an  ample  supply  of 
best  Alfalfa  Meal  and  all  needed  minerals. 

Each  Kernel  contains  same  share  of  all 
ingredients  as  every  other  Kernel.  No 
“unscrambling”  by  first-comers  who  get 
the  choice  bits. 

-v 

Because  birds  eat  quietly,  Kernels  are 
not  spilled  into  litter  where  they  may  be¬ 
come  infected  by  droppings.  Kernels  come 
to  you  sterilized  by  toasting  process. 

h  -s  s 

Start-All,  only,  contains 
Cod-Liver  Oil,  added 
just  before  shipment. 

All  three  feeds  con¬ 
tain  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  in  amounts  of 
each  that  vary  to  suit 
age  of  bird: 

Meat  Scraps,  Dried 
Buttermilk,  Pulverized 
Oats,  Corn  Oil  Meal, 

AVheat  Flour,  Gluten 
Meal,  Alfalfa  Meal, 

YellOAV  Corn  Meal, 

Wheat  Bran,  Milo, 

Wheat  Middlings,  Yel¬ 
low  Hominy  Feed,  Mo¬ 
lasses,  Salt,  Charcoal, 

Bone  Meal,  Calcium 
Carbonate. 


START-ALL — is  a  complete  ration  for 
baby  chicks,  in  all  seasons,  with  or  with¬ 
out  sunlight,  green  feed  or  grit.  After  48 
hours,  feed  chicks  five  times  daily,  a'l 
they  will  eat  in  20  minutes.  After  first 
week,  only  feeding-care  required  is  to  fill 
hoppers,  when  empty,  with  Start-All. 

No  mixing  of  mashes,  no  raising  of 
green  stuff,  no  adding  of  Cod-Liver  Oil. 
no  scratch -grain,  no  grit,  no  cleaning  of 
hoppers  or  feed  from  floor. 

GROW-ALL — -for  growing  chicks; 
same  as  Start-All  in  size,  but  contains  no 
Cod-Liver  Oil.  The  Oil  is  not  needed  in 
Spring  and  Summer,  but  during  dark 
months.  Oil  can  be  added  or  feeder  can 
continue  with  Start-All. 

Start  feeding  Grow-All  at  6  to  8  weeks, 
keeping  feed  in  hoppers  continuously. 
Birds  grow  quickly  and  with  low  mortal¬ 
ity.  They  eat  only  3/5  as  much  Kernels 
as  of  ordinary  feed  and  at  much  less  cost. 

LAY-ALL — gives  the  layer  all  she. 
needs  for  maintenance  and  egg-production. 
No  green  feed,  grit  or  scratch-grain  neces¬ 
sary.  When  fed  with  Cod-Liver  Oil,  layers 
can  be  confined  without  sun-light  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Average  W.  Leghorn  flock  eats  only  16 
lbs.  of  Lay-All,  daily,  per  100  hens,  and 
produce  more  eggs  than  25  to  30  lbs.  of 
ordinary  mash,  or  mash  and  scratch. 

Ask  your  feed-store  man,  or  write  for 
samples,  interesting  circulars,  price-list. 


Qiant  Qrip 

Shoes  and  Calks  * 

Increase  Worse  Power 

Your  horses  can  always  be  shod  sharp — if 
they  have  on  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks. 
Calks  can  be  changed  easily  without  re¬ 
moving  the  shoes — and  the  calks  stay 
in— wear  sharp  and  wear  longer.  Giant 
Grip  calks  are  sure  protection  for  your 
horses  on  icy  roads. 

Giant  Grip  calks  cost  no  more  than 
other  calks  of  lower  quality  and  whose 
first  cost  may  be  less.  Price  does  not 
tell  the  quality  of  calks.  Ask  your 
blacksmith  and  horseshoer  to  put  on  a 
set  of  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks  now 
— when  sure  footing  is  needed.  Then 
you’ll  know  why  it  pays  to  have  your 
horses  shod  with  the  very  best  fitting 
Drive  Calk  Shoes  and  Drive  Calks  that 
will  stay  in  because  they  are  properly 
tapered  and  have  ridges  to  keep  them 
from  turning. 

Giant  Grip  MPg.Ca. 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 

New  York  Produce  Markets  Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt„  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  4c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  new  cab- 


January  5,  1929 

Cal.,  $3  to  $3.50.  Ariz.,  $3  to  $4  crt.  Fla., 
Big  Boston,  $1  to  $1.50  1%-bu.  liamp. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  and  Pa.  fancy,  75c  to  $1.10;  few  $1.25 
3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  yellows,  fair,  $1.50  to  $2.25  std.  bu. 


bage,  lb.,  3c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  Gc;  new  car-  box.  Mass.,  100  lbs.,  ord.,  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Va- 
rnts  hrh  tic •  celerv.  3  hchs.  25c ;  cauliflower.  lencias,  Spanish,  $2.25  to  $2.50  half  case.  Ohio 


December  27,  1928. 

*  MILK 

December:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100  lbs. ;  Class 
2A,  $2.16.  plus  differentials;  Class  2B,  $2.41; 
Class  3,  $2.35.  1 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c  per  .1 
of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In  classes  1  and  3 
the  differential  is  4c.  ,,,  0 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.17 ;  Class 
$2.30;  Class  3,  $2.25. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  . 

Extras,  92  score  . 

Firsts.  88  to  91  score  . 

.  .$0.49 14  @$0.49% 
..  .48%  @  .48% 

..  .45%  @  .48 

.44  @  .45 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .  .43  @ 

.  .  .38  @ 

.43% 

.41% 

Packing  stock  . 

..  .35%  @ 

.37% 

.43% 

.51 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . . 

Seconds  . 

..  .49%® 

..  .46%  @ 

..  .44%  @ 

.50 

.49 

.46 

.47 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special  . 

.  ,$0.27%@$0.29 
.  .  .25% @  .26 

AVis.,  flats,  held  . 

..  .24%  @ 

-27% 

.25 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . 

..$0.52  @$0.53 

. .  .50  @  .51 

.49 

.  .  .35  @ 

.47 

.  .  .  .29  @ 

.34 

.51 

Jlixed  colors,  best  nearby 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

. .  .52  @ 

,  .  .  .49  @ 

.  .  .29  @ 

.54 

.52 

.45 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  q 

Grade  B  . . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb. 

Ducks,  lb.  . . . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Onions,  lb . 


.$0.56® 
.  .35® 

.  .G5@ 

.  .50@ 

.40@ 
.  .45® 

.  ,45@ 

.  .35@ 

.  ,02@ 

.  .15@ 

.  .30@ 

.  ,35@ 

.  .40® 

.  ,05@ 

,10@ 


$0.19 
.15 
.58 
.42 
.75 
.60 
.45 
.55 
.52 
.40 
.03 
.20 
.35 
.40 
.45 
.15 
.15 


DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS,  RABBITS 


Vo  4-  ovwaH  . 30<®  .40 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

. 19®  .24 

. 24®  .34 

. 18@  .30 

.  . is®  .29 

. 43®  .45 

. 41®  .43 

. 43  @  .45 

Hens  . 41  @  .43 

Virginia  toms  . 41®  .43 

Hens  ’  . 40@  -41 

vni‘  ,V;  „ood  . 32@  .40 

l  air  to  goou  .  ^ 

. 38®  .40 

Hens  . 

. 36@  .38 

. 37 @  .39 

Southwestern,  toms  . 

. 36@  .38 

. 34@  .36 

Old  toms  . 

. 27 @  .30 

. 30  @  .34 

. 55®  .75 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . . . 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair  . 

Jacks,  pair  . 

Snow-shoe,  pair  . 

.  2.50®  4.00 

.  1.50®  2.00 

. 15®  .40 

. 75®  .90 

. 35  @  .40 

. 75@  1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND 

RABBITS 
. $0.25@$0.30 

Chickens  . . 

. 20®  .30 

.20 

.  . 27®  .30 

Geese  . . 

' . 30@  .35 

LIVE  STOCK 

. $10.50@11.50 

7.75®  8.50 

™'b4sr:::::::::::::::::::::--i4.oo@i8.oo 
Common  to  good  . 


Cows 
Calves 

m,eennmu“  * '  ‘ : : : : : : : : : : : : : 5.oo@  6.75 

Lax  . 13.00@14.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  h.h.,  each  . . . 

Pigs,  30  to  20  lbs . 

Steers,  100  lbs. 


. . .  $0.20@$0.21 
. . .  .17 @  .19 

. . .  ,13@  .16 

...  8.00@13.00 
...  .17®  .22 

Steers  luu  ios  . 23.00@24.50 

Tmlls  14.00@14.75 

. . 16.00@17.50 

POTATOES 


,  ,$0.90@$2.50 


Long  Island,  loo  ios .  i  on 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt .  l-0°@  3-00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1‘lo!$1  23 

cabbage  ZT^'.  .?!*. . : : : : : : : : : : : : :  :38:ool43:oo 

Carrot!  bu  1.25®  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu,  .  f.25 

if§ 

g^ioxoS’  bu:. : . : : :::::::: 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl . 

Leek's,  100  . .  3.00®  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu.  . .  «•££  g-f 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Apple  holdings  in  storage  are  generally  at 
peak  about  the  first  of  December,  and  when  the 
government  figures  came  out  we  found  that 
there  was  about  30  per  cent  more  under  re¬ 
frigeration  than  last  year.  However,  last  year 
was  rather  a  light  fruit  year,  and  the  35,308,- 
000  barrels  of  commercial  apples  is  only  about 
13  per  cent  more  than  the  five-year  average.  It 
is  thought  by  government  officials  that  around 
127,000  cars  (this  does  not  include  trucking) 
will  be  moved  this  season  against  93,000  during 
Hie  1927-28  season.  During  the  week  preceding 
Christmas,  apple  movement  in  Philadelphia  was 
not  as  large  as  it  was  hoped  for,  but  for  all 
the  prices  on  good  to  fancy  fruit  held  steady. 
The  lack  of  real  activity  was  attributed  partly 
to  the  influx  of  oranges,  which  have  been  fairly 
reasonable  in  price.  The  orange  crop,  with  an 
estimated  increase  of  38  per  cent  over  last 
year’s  production,  will  be  more  of  a  competitor 
in  the  fruit  markets  this  year.  Virginia  Stay- 
mans  214-in.  and  up  sold  in  Philadelphia  at  $4 
to  $5  a  barrel,  and  Delicious  from  nearby  or¬ 
chards  ranged  $1.25  to  $2  a  bushel  as  to  size. 
Maryland  Romes,  unclasified,  214-in.  and  up 
were  quoted  $1.25  bushel.  Cranberries  were  in 
fairlv  good  demand,  with  prices  holding  steady 
at  $3  to  $3.75  per  %  bbl.  crate  on  early  va¬ 
rieties,  and  $3  to  $4.50  per  %-barrel  crate, 
on  late  varieties.  String  beans  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  $3  to  $5  per  %  bushel,  and  southern 
peppers  were  scarce,  and  $13.50  a  crate  was 
about  top  price.  Old  crop  cabbage  continues  to 
bring  good  prices  on  a  firm  market,  best  York 
State  Danish  selling  $42  to  $45  a  ton.  A  lit¬ 
tle  South  Carolina  cabbage  is  beginning  to  come 
in.  Nearby  commodities,  such  as  Long  Island 
Brussels  sprouts  and  nearby  spinach  showed  the 
results  of  frost  quite  badly,  and  for  the  last 
day  or  two  very  little  lias  been  offered.  Some 
of  the  best  Long  Island  cauliflower  sold  up  to 
$2.50  per  crate.  Sweet  potatoes  continue  to 
move  very  slowly,  although  the  market  on 
fancy  house  sweets  continues  firm.  White  po¬ 

tatoes  were  very  dull,  best  Pennsylvania  round 
whites  selling  $1.25  to  $1.35  per  120-lb.  sack. 
Onions  were  dull  with  New  York  medium  to 
large  sizes  selling  $3.75  to  $4  a  sack,  and  mid- 
western  up  to  $4.50.  Celery  continues  to  move 
fairly  well,  with  best  York  State  celery  in  the 
rough  selling  $2.50  to  $3  per  2-3  crate.  Ca¬ 
nadian  Rutabaga  turnips  ranged  90c  to  $1.25 
per  100  lbs. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Although  the  peak  of  egg  prices  for  the  season 
was  probably  reached  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
the  demand  for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  has 
strengthened  the  market,  temporarily,  at  least. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  fancy  qualities 
on  which  the  market  has  held  rather  firm,  and 
a  slight  advance  was  made  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Receipts  of  eggs  in  Philadelphia  amount¬ 
ed  to  26,559  cases  as  compared  with  24,300 
cases  for  the  week  previous.  This  is  much 
heavier  than  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago, 
when  only  a  little  over  10,000  cases  were  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  week.  However,  this  was 
not  typical,  as  receipts  in  Boston  were  a  good 
deal  lower  than  a  year  ago,  and  receipts  in  New 
York  were  only  slightly  smaller.  Fresh  extra 
firsts  were  quoted  after  the  slight  advance  at 
46c,  and  fresh  firsts  at  44c  a  dozen.  As  usual, 
a  premium  was  paid  for  carefully  selected  and 
candled  fresh  eggs,  and  these  were  quoted  in 
cartons  at  54  to  56c.  On  the  other  hand,  stor¬ 
age  eggs  were  inclined  to  be  easy,  storage- 
packed  extra  firsts  easing  off  to  33  to  34c,  and 
firsts  31  to  32c  a  dozen.  Cold  storage  holdings 
in  Philadelphia  on  December  24  amounted  to 
43.228  cases  against  36,450  cases  a  year  ago. 
Holdings  in  Chicago  and  Boston  were  also  light¬ 
er.  but  holdings  in  New  York  are  heavy. 

There  were  fairly  liberal  receipts  of  live  poul¬ 
try,  but  due  to  the  holiday  demands  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  general  held  rather  firm.  The  demand 
for  fowl  was  sufficient  to  absorb  the  offerings  of 
fancy  heavy  stock.  Spring  chickens  were  also 
in  good  demand.  Live  turkeys  moved  well,  with 
occasional  sales  on  fancy  higher  than  quoted. 
Ducks  and  geese  also  sold  well.  Heavy  colored 
fowls  sold  generally  around  30c  a  lb.,  with  small 
sizes  ranging  27  to  28c.  White  Leghorns  were 
quoted  at  20  to  26c  as  to  size,  and  Spring 
chickens,  Plymouth  Rocks,  averaged  32c. 
Mixed  colors  ranged  27  to  29c,  and  Leghorns 
were  quoted  2c  under  these.  One  and  one-lialf 
pound  broilers  averaged  35e,  and  Winter  chick¬ 
ens,  2-lb.  average,  ranged  32  to  34c.  Old 
roosters  sold  around  22c,  and  White  Pekin 


rofs,  bcli,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  12t/4c;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  horseradish,  %  Pt., 
15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  beh,  5c; 
lettuce,  Iceland,  head,  5c;  onions,  pk.,  30c; 
pie  pumpkins,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  new  potatoes,  pk., 
25c;  parsley,  beh.,  10c;  peppers,  doz.,  25c;  po¬ 
tatoes.  bu.,  85c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  radishes, 
beh,  5c;  salsify,  beh,  10c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
spinach,  pk.,  39c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  lb.,  55  to  00c; 
heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb., 
35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Turkeys,  lb.,  50c;  heavy  fowls, 
lb.,  35c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  32c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  20c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c; 
liamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  II).,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced, 
lb.,  45c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins, 
lb.,  28c;  whole  hams,  lb.,  35c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c;  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12e;  maple  sugar,  lb., 
35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  strawberry  plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts, 
qt.,  15c;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  26  to  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  35  to 
40c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  dressed,  lb., 
40  to  45c;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
Leghorns,  25c;  heavy,  30  to  32c;  squabs,  pair, 
75c  to  $1;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  dressed, 
60  to  65c;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c;  eggs,  50  to 
55c;  grade  A,  24-doz.  cases,  $16.50;  fancy, 
white,  $17.50;  unclassified,  $14  to  $15.50;  re¬ 
tail,  60c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  45  to  50c;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  70c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu.,  $1;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  80  to  90c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  celerv,  doz.  bchs,  45  to  65c;  honey,  qt., 
60  to  75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce,  crate,  75c  to 
$1.65;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50;  onions,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  50  to  70c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  60c; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  1%  to 
3c;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  endive,  doz.,  75c. 

Fruits.— Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.75;  pears,  bu., 
$1  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Grain.  — •  Hay,  mixed,  12  to  $14; 
•wheat,  new,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 


and  Ind.,  bags,  $5  100  lbs.  N.  Y.,  100  lbs., 
$4.75  to  $5. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Market  unchanged.  Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  Gr.  Jits., 
$1.10  to  $1.20. 

Spinach. — Supplies  liberal,  demand  fair.  Jlar- 
ket  weaker.  Md.,  Va.  and  Tex.,  bu.  bskts.. 
Savoy  mostly.  90c  to  $1;  Tex.  mostly. 

Squash. — -Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  Blue  Hubbard,  $50  to  $60  ton;  $1.75  to 
$2.25  bbl.  N.  H.,  Blue  Hubbard,  few  sales,  $40 
ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair; 
h.h.,  mostly  20  to  30c  lb.  Fla.,  6  bskts,  $1.75 
to  $2.75  crt. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  1’.  T.  and  Ruta,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
P.  E.  I.  Rutas,  $1  to  $1.25.  Mass.  White 
Capes,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.25  100  lbs. 

Hay. — JIarkot  draggy,  demand  light.  Few 
sales  No.  1  Timothy,  $24  to  $25.  Eastern,  $18 
to  $22.  Clover  mixed,  $22  to  $23  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
49(4c.  Firsts,  46%  to  49c.  Seconds,  45  to 
46c  lb. 

Eggs.- — JIarkot  weak.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  50c.  Jlixed  colors,  49c.  White  extras, 
48c  doz.  Fresh  eastern  extras,  46c.  Under- 
grades,  30  to  35c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras  fresh, 
26  to  27c.  Firsts  new,  25  to  26c.  Extras  held, 
31%  to  32c.  Firsts  held,  28  to  30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  peas,  $9.50  to 
$10.  Cal.  small  white,  $9.50  to  $9.75.  Yellow 
Eyes,  $9  to  $9.25.  Red  Kidney,  $8.75  to  $9. 
Limas,  $12.50  to  $13  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  fair,  prices  un¬ 
changed. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  46c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing,  51  to  52c; 
'clothing,  43  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing,  56c; 

clothing,  51  to  52c;  %  blood,  combing,  54  to 

55c;  clothing,  45  to  47c;  low  %  blood,  48  to  49c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03;  %  blood,  combing, 
$1.08  to  $1.10;  clothing,  97c  to  $1;  %  blood, 

combing,  $1  to  $1.05;  clothing,  92  to  97c;  14 

blood,  combing,  93  to  96c;  clothing,  80  to  85c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  82  to  87c.  Terr,  most- 
lv,  combing,  $1.12  to  $1.15:  clothing,  $1  to 
$1.05;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.08  to  $1.12;  cloth¬ 
ing,  98c  to  $1.03:  %  blood,  combing,  $1.02  to 
$1.07;  clothing,  95  to  98c;  14  blood,  combing, 
96c  to  $1;  clothing,  90  to  93c;  low  14  blood, 
combing,  87  to  90c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets  Connecticut  Market  Notes 


es,  steady,  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  70c;  150-  C(j^n  special  No.  1,  60  to  62c;  Conn,  special  No. 
.  bag.  $1.75  to  $2;  sweets,  Jld.,  hamper,  $1.2o  2,  50  to  52c;  Conn,  extra,  55  to  57c;  Conn,  gath- 


Lirna  beans,’  Cuba,  bu . 3.00@  ducks,  fancy  large  brought  as  high  as  32c.  Other 

Mustard  greens,  Cal.,  bu .  ducks  ranged  23  to  27c  -Young  fresh  turkeys. 


Turkey  prices  were  on  a  lower  basis  at  holi- 
dav  time,  but  most  produce  held  firm. 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  55  to  56c;  tubs,  53  to  54c; 
firsts,  46  to  50c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies, 
25  to  26c;  longhorn,  26  to  27c;  brick,  27  to  28c; 
limburger,  32  to  33c;  brick,  Swiss,  34  to  35c. 
Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  51  to  55c;  grade 
A  52  to  53c;  grade  B,  35  to  36c;  grade  C,  29 
to  30c;  pullets,  35  to  38c;  unclassified,  45  to  49c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  25  to  39c; 
old  roosters,  21  to  22c;  chickens,  38  to  40c; 
ducks,  32  to  33c;  geese,  28  to  29c;  turkeys,  35 
to  44c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  22  to  29c; 
old  roosters,  20  to  21c;  springers,  23  to  32c; 
ducks,  27  to  30c;  geese,  23  to  25c;  turkeys,  34 
to  42c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firmer;  Bald- 
win,  Russet,  Hubbardson,  bu.,  1.25  to  $150; 
Cranberry  Pippin,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Wealthy, 
Greening,  $1  to  $2;  Snow,  $1.15  to  $1.90;  Twen¬ 
ty  Ounce,  $1  to  $1.75;  Northern  Spy,  $1  to 
$2.65;  Spitzenberg,  $1.25  to  $3;  Jlclntosli,  $L50 
to  $3.25;  Delicious,  western,  box,  $2.75  to  $3.o0; 
Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan,  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Pota¬ 
toes  ’  ’  - 

1b.  1 

to  $1.35. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$10  to  $10.25;  medium,  $10  to  $10.50;  kidney, 
$11  to  $12;  marrow,  $11  to  $12.50;  white  kidney, 
$11  to  814.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3.25;  100-lb.  sack,  $3.50  to  $4.75; 

Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  2o-lb.  box, 
$4.50  to  $4.75;  grapes,  Cal.,  JIalagas,  lug., 
$1.85  to  $2;  Emperor,  $1.60  to  $1.85;  oranges, 
Cal.,  box,  $4.25  to  $5.50;  Fla.,  $3  to  $4.2o; 
pears,  Cal.,  box,  $4  to  $4.25. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu.,  $1.2o  to  $1.3,>;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  18c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cauliflower, 
Cal.,  crate.  $1.40  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.,  85c  to 
$1;  cucumbers,  10-lb.  bskt..  $3  to  $3.25;  endive, 
lb.,  25  to  30c;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.-5; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25;  oyster 
plant,  crate,  75c  to  $1:  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  40 
to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  peas,  Cal., 
hamper, *$5.25  to  $6;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to 
25c:  spinach,  bu.,  65  to  90c;  squash,  bu.,  90c 
to  81.10;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2.o0; 
turnips,  bu.,  50  to  85c;  watercress,  doz.  bchs, 
30  to  40c. 

Sweets. — Honev,  steady;  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$5  to  $6;  white,  $4.50  to  $5;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3. 
Jlaple  syrup,  firmer;  light,  gal.,  $2  to  $-•-<>, 
dark,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Feeds.— Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $16 
to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14;  oat  straw,  $10 
to  $11  :  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $35.50;  stand¬ 
ard’  middlings.  $35;  red-dog,  $41;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $46.75;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $58.50;  hominy,  $39.75;  oatfeed  $21. -o. 

V.  -LI. 


These  figures  are  supplied  by  courtesy  of  the 
Connecticut  Market  Bulletin,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Hartford. 

Bridgeport,  Dec.  22. — Fruits  and  Vegetables: 
Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  A  2%-in., 
bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  Jlclntosli,  14  qts.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  A  2%-in., 
bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  Stayman,  box,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  No.  2  and 
drops,  14  qts.,  40  to  60c;  cranberries,  %-bbl. 
box,  $9.50  to  $10;  oranges,  Florida,  176-216, 
$4.50  to  $5.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  carrots,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.30;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
kale,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  lettuce,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
onions,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.65;  parsnips,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1;  2  bu.  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.60 
to  $1.75;  pumpkins,  Sugar,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
rutabaga.  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.35:  squash,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  turnips,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.  Poultry  and  Dairy. — Chickens,  live, 
lb.,  28  to  32c;  dressed,  lb.,  38  to  45c;  ducks, 
dressed,  lb.,  29  to  32c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  30 
to  36c;  live,  lb.,  28  to  32c;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
38  to  42c;  dressed,  lb.,  58  to  60c:  dressed,  west, 
lb.,  40  to  44c;  eggs.  Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  65c; 


ered,  50c;  western,  36  to  50c;  butter,  92  score, 
lb.,  50  to  54c. 

Hartford,  Dec.  24. — Fruits  and  Vegetables: 
Apples,  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  A  2%-in., 
bbl.,  $3.50  to  $5;  Jlelntosh,  14  qts.,  $1.50  to  $2: 
Greenings,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  A  2%-in.,  bbl.,  $3 
to  $4.25;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3;  Stay- 
man.  box,  $2.50  to  $3;  No.  2  and  drops,  14  qts.. 
35  to  50c:  cranberries,  %-bbl.  box,  $9  to  $10.50; 
oranges,  Florida,  176-216,  $3.50  to  $5;  beets,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2;  cauliflower,  doz.  crate,  $2  to  $2.75: 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.40;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  75  to  $1;  kale, 
bu.,  85c  to  $1;  lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.10;  onions, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.65;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  85e;  2  bu.,  U.  S.  No.  1. 
$1.50  to  $1.70;  pumpkins,  Sugar,  doz.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  Rutabagas,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.35;  squash,  lb.,  4  to  6c: 
turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Poultry  and  Dairy. — 
Chickens,  live,  lb.,  27  to  34c;  dressed,  lb.,  40 
to  48c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  fowls, 
dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  live,  lb.,  26  to  32c; 
turkeys,  live,  lb.,  40  to  48c;  dressed,  lb.,  50 
to  60c;  dressed,  west,  lb.,  40  to  46c;  eggs. 
Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  65c;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
58  to  60c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  55  to  57c;  Conn, 
extras,  55  to  58e;  Conn,  gathered,  50  to  55c; 
western,  38  to  50c;  butter,  92  score,  lb.,  51  to 
56c. 


Okra,  buf  ... .. ... .  ' .  4.00®  7.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  3.o0@  4.50 

Pnr^nins  bu  . . . .  1.2o@  l..)U 

Peas  bu  . .  3.50@  7’00 

Fenners  bu  .  3.00@11.00 

Spinach. 'bu  .  V&£  ^5 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . «  oo 

String  beans,  bu .  f®®®  f-$2 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . i'rull  Un 

dried  beans 

(Jobbing  Prices) 


JIarrow,  100  lbs . 

.$10. 25®  12.50 
. .  9.75@10.00 

. . $.5o@  8.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

.  ,$0.50@$3.75 
. .  2.00@11.00 

. 2.00^7)  (i.50 

..  4.75®  5.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 

. .  .55®  1.00 

.  .  ,08@  .15 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No.  1  Timothy  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

,$25.00@27.00 
.  .23.00@24.00 
.  .15.00@21.00 
.  .22.00@25.00 

.  V™  . . . 22. 00 @24. 00 

GRAIN 

AA'heat,  No.  1,  No.  Spring  . 

. $1.32% 

.  1.04% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . . 

Barley  . 

. 58% 

. 78% 

fancy,  were  quoted  up  to  38c,  while  ordinary 
stock  ranged  30  to  35c.  Geese  averaged  26c 
lb  In  the  dressed  poultry  market  there  was 
a  fairlv  good  demand  for  turkeys,  with  fancy 
Delaware  and  Jlaryland  bringing  46  to  48c,  and 
other  nearby  ranged  44  to  46c  lb.  Fresh-killed 
fowl  were  in  fair  demand,  with  heavy  stock 
ranging  31  to  32c,  and  medium  sizes  26  to  30c 
lb.  Two  and  one-half  pound  fowl  brought  22  to 
24c.  Nearbv  chickens,  mixed  sizes  in  barrels 
showed  little  change,  averaging  38c.  The  aver¬ 
age  run  of  ducks  brought  24c,  while  some  fancy 
sold  as  high  as  30c.  Geese  brought  3c  lb.  less 
than  ducks.  „ 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Good  quality  hay  held  about  steady,  with  No. 
2  Timothv  selling  $17.50  to  $18,  and  No.  3,  $l-> 
to  $15.50*  ton.  Timothy  clover  mixed.  No.  1 
was  quoted  $16  to  $17,  and  No.  2.  $14  to  $lo. 
Undergrades  of  hay  were  in  liberal  supply  and 
on  such  the  market  was  dull  and  weak.  Straight 
rye  straw  held  at  $18  to  $20  a  ton.  Wheat 
and  oat  straw  were  quoted  $13  to  $15. 

B.  W.  o. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  JIaloney,  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets,  Jlassacliusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  JIarket  has  been  mod- 
eratelv  active  on  most  produce  offered  this  week. 
Apples  and  potatoes  have  remained  quiet.  Cab¬ 
bage  is  generally  lower.  Celery  and  spinach 
have  been  moderately  active.  Eggs  continue 
weak  with  better  grades  in  abundant  supply. 

be®PI>le  Poor  "^oi^ordi'naryf16' Native  “^Baldwins! 

ord.,'.  35  Jo  $l,jfancy,  $1,25  toJJ.60;  ^extra  fan- 


81  50  to  81.75.  Unclassified,  $1  bu.  bskt.  Wash., 
extra  fancy  Staymans.  $2.15  to  $2.35  box. 

Beets  — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  $1  to  $1.60  std.  bu.  box.  Cal., 
erts.,  3  doz.  bchs.,  $3.25  to  $3.50,  Texas,  bu. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.)  _  ,  ,  ,  . 

Butter.- — Creamery,  lb.,  5oc;  best  dairy,  lb., 
52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  55c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
70c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  45c;  minimum  weight, 
all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese.— Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage,  roll,  5c, 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  <Jt„  13c;  butter- 


bSCabbage.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  Savoy,  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.7o,  few  $- 
bbl  N.  Y.  Danish,  100-lb.  sacks,  mostly 

Carrots.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off,  $1.50  to  $2  std  bu.  box.  Cal., 
erts.  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Texas,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.7a 
to  $2. 

Celery.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  active  on 


Baltimore  Markets 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples  bu.  bskt.,  N. 
Y.,  ungraded,  75c  to  $1;  W.  Jld.  and  Pa.  and 
Va.  U.  S.  No.  1’s.  2%-in.  up  Yorks  and  Stay- 
mans,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cranberries,  %-bbl.  boxes, 
early  varieties.  $8.25  to  $9.25;  %-bbl.  boxes, 
$4.25  to  $4.75:  late  Ilowes,  %  -bbl .  boxes,  $9  to 
$11;  %-bbl.  boxes,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  beets,  nearby, 
beh,  4  to  5c;  Brussels  sprouts,  N.  Y.,  qt.,  8  to 
18c;  few,  20c;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  ton,  Dan¬ 
ish  type,  $30  to  $40  as  to  quality:  S.  C.,  new, 
iy2-b‘u.  hampers,  $1.50  to  $2;  carrots,  N.  Y., 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  nearby,  beh,  4  to  5c;  ce’ery, 
N.  Y.,  2-3  erts.,  rough,  best,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
poorer,  50c  to  $2;  kale,  nearby,  bu.,  50  to  85c; 
Va.,  bbls.,  Scotch,  1.50  to  $1.75;  lettuce,  Fla., 
hampers,  $1  to  $1.50;  western,  erts.,  $3.25  to 
$4.50;  onions,  N.  Y.,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  No. 
i’s,  medium,  $3.75  to  $4;  potatoes.  150-lb.  sack, 
Round  Whites,  U.  S.  No.  l’s,  N.  Y.,  $1.75:  Pa., 
$1.75  to  $1.90;  spinach,  Va.,  bbls.,  Savoy,  $1..)0; 
bu.,  50c;  sweet  potatoes,  E.  S.  Jld.,  bu.  hamp¬ 
ers,  vellows,  U.  S.  No.  l’s,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
poorer.  75c;  E.  S.  bbls.,  ungraded,  75c  to  $2  as 
to  quality;  turnips,  nearby,  14-qt.  hamper, 
washed,  25  to  40c.  , 

Eggs. _ Street  sales,  small  lots,  nearby  cur¬ 

rent  receipts,  candled,  40  to  42c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  old,  4%  lbs.  and 
over,  26  to  27c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  20  to  22c,  Leg¬ 
horns,  18  to  20c;  young,  colored,  26  to  30c;  tur¬ 
keys,  young,  9  lbs.  and  over,  38  to  40c;  old 
hens,  35e;  old  toms,  33  to  34c. 


_  _  Widower  (to  ten-year-old  daughter)  : 

besT^Nativer^bchs,  Pascal,  $3  to  $4.50  std.  “jeanie,  do  you  know  that  Georgina,  our 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts.,  best,  $3  to  $3.50.  housekeeper,  is  going  to  be  married? 

"aCr’anbl%ies0-iiSlie°8  moderate,  demand  fair  Jeanie :  “Oh  I’m  so  giad  we’re  getting 
Native,  %-bbl.  erts  ,  $4  to  $4.50;  %  bbls.,  $7  rid  0f  that  old  pelican.  Mont  it  be  jol- 


Nativ  ^ 

t0 Lettuce.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  iLh.,  ord.,  IS  lids.,  35  to  60c.  Iceberg, 


ly?  But  who  is  going  to  marry  her?” 
Father;  “Well,  I  am.” — Montreal  Star. 
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HOME 

MADE 

BROODER 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  iucludine  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
you  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1  Quart  of  oil 
and  burns  10  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  yon  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  "Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  164-B  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30doz  size  with  lints,  fillers 
iin d  lids.  Carrie i*8  for  both 
,  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
I  berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
f  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flat6,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  1  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

How  to  Get  Eggs  in  Winter 

We  have  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  new  booklet  that  will  be 
sent  complimentary  with  every  sub¬ 
scription  to  our  big  poultry  maga¬ 
zine.  New  ideas  on  poultry  keeping 
every  month.  I  Trial  Offer,  7  months  QCr 
50c  a  year,  3  yrs  $1  \  and  Booklet,  Alitor  — — 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  66,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

l  or  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  line  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kel-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

If.  MaeKELLAIl’8  SONS  CO..  Peekskill,  N.  V. 


"“Raise  90  %  off  Your  Chicks  — 

Let  EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE  fell 
you  how.  Latest  scientific  discoveries  in  feeding, 
breeding,  marketing,  etc.,  every  month  written  by 
successful  poultrymen  in  a  style  you’ll  like.  Free 
poultry  house  plans.  Attractively  illustrated.  Send 
25c  for  9  months  trial;  1  yr.  50c;  3  yrs.  $1.00. 

»Everybodys  Poultry  Mag.,  Box  286  D.  Hanover,  Pa.« 


POULTRY  TRIBUNE 

3  Years  $1.00;  9  Months  Trial  25c 

Biggest  and  best  poultry  magazine.  Established 
1895.  Tells  all  about  profitable  poultry  keeping. 
Up  to-date,  money-making  ideas  in  every  issue. 
k50to  160  pages  monthly,  with  poultry  pictures 
"in  natural  colors.  Send  coin  or  stamps  at  our  risk. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Box  210,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILLINOIS 


Kwaliteed  Blood  Tested 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production 
and  blood  tested  four  years  for  Bacilliary  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea  by  the  Virginia  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
All  chicks  shipped  under  state  label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early,  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
Harrisonburg  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  221,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Ill  CUICW.  WYANDOTTES, 
U  W.  ROCKS  AND 

SUPERIOR  BARRED  ROCKS 

Write  for  prices  and  dis- 
T  |-|  i  I  V  count  on  1000  lots.  100JC 

8XS.  E.  UL8JI 


live  delivery  guaranteed. 

BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood  Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Dal. 


OVERLAY 


BROWN 

LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland.  Ind. 


C  FERRIS  STRAIN 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
'  T  Send  your  orders  now  for  Feb.,  Mar.  and  Apr. 
$13.00  per  100;  $57.50— .500;  $110—1000 
HlX  “OUR  SPECIAL,  MATINGS’’ 
■^$18.00  per  100;  $68.50—500;  $130—1000 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks  Pay  Pfor  your  chicks 

after  arrival.  Better  order  now.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  We  hatch  all  year  around.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list.  SCHOENBORN'S 
HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  H.  J.  Phones:  1603  or  1604. 

CRUCIAL  MATINGS— Chicks  of  extra  quality.  Bred 
01  for  digestive  capacity  and  other  good  points,  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results.  We  raise  and  hatch  Rocks.  Reds 
and  Leghorns  the  year  round.  Send  for  circular  and 

low  prices.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 

T’ARllKLL  STRAIN  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels, 
1  $8.00  each ;  Pullets.  $1.50  each.  Day-old-chicks 

in  season.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 


Beautiful  dark  rich  color. 
Sired  bv  258  egg  males. 

VREEfANO  FARM.  Nulley,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS 

Strong,  healthy,  young  breeding  stock  for  sale  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze.  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and  Narra- 
kansett.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  r,  ballston  spa,  n.  y. 

TANKsvifl  HFHQ  ^  mmoth  Bronze — Prices  right, 

■  VJilv  Cf  IIU;  lit  Hi  a  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  K  H. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  the  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn.  There  are  100  pens,  each  con¬ 
taining  10  birds.  Following  is  summary  for 
week  ending  Dec.  5,  1928: 

There  was  a  slight  decline  in  egg  production 
during  the  fifth  week  of  the  contest.  The  week¬ 
ly  score  was  3,827  eggs,  or  a  lay  of  54.7  per 
cent.  This  is  84  eggs  less  than  last  week’s, 
but  827  eggs  more  than  for  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.  The  average  egg  production 
per  bird  to  date  is  a  little  over  18  eggs.  The 
drop  in  production  during  the  last  two  weeks 
is  due  to  chickenpox,  which  is  scattered  through 
some  of  the  pens.  It  is  apparently  in  a  mild 
form,  and  by  the  looks  of  the  birds  no  serious 
results  are  anticipated. 

George  Lowry’s  entry  from  Connecticut,  made 
a  remarkable  record  of  69  eggs  out  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  70.  This  is  a  lay  of  almost  99  per  cent. 
It  is  without  doubt  the  highest  weekly  score 
ever  made  in  the  month  of  December  at  Storrs. 
This  gives  Mr.  Lowry’s  birds  a  total  of  322  eggs 
out  of  a  possible  350.  Hi*  pen  now  has  52  eggs 
more  than  the  high  pen  for  the  same  week  last 
year.  The  second  best  pen  for  the  week  is 
owned  by  R.  Walter  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  This 
pen  of  Barred  Rocks  came  through  with  64  eggs 
to  its  credit.  A  pen  of  White  Leghorns  owned 
by  Granite  Spring  Farm  of  New  York,  came 
next  with  a  lay  of  63  eggs.  R.  I.  Reds  entered 
by  Globus  Poultry  Farm  of  Massachusetts,  were 
fourth  with  a  yield  of  60  eggs. 

Four  changes  took  place  among  the  leaders 
during  the  past  week.  In  the  Barred  Rock 
division  R.  Walter  Bishop’s  pen  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  relegated  to  second  place  the  birds  owned 
by  R.  C.  Cobb  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  White 
Rock  class  Davidson  Brothers’  pen  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  forced  Harold  F.  Barber’s  pen 
from  Massachusetts  off  the  map  for  the  present. 
No  changes  were  noted  among  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes  or  R.  I.  Reds.  However  in  the  Red 
division  there  is  a  close  race  between  Zephram 
LeBelle’s  pen  and  the  one  owned  by  F.  S. 
Chapin.  In  the  White  Leghorn  class  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron’s  birds  from  Preston.  England,  have  jumped 
to  third  place,  while  the  Westfield  Poultry  Farm 
entry  from  Massachusetts  have  been  unable  to 
keep  up  the  place,  and  has  dropped  out  of  the 
running  temporarily. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  principal  va¬ 
rieties: 

Barred  Rocks. — R  Walter  Bishop.  Conn..  267; 
R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  266:  H.  W.  Van  Winkle, 
N.  Y.,  195. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  181;  David¬ 
son  Bros.,  Mass..  107. 

White  Wvandottes.- — Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass., 
284:  Thos.  H.  Matteson.  R.  I.,  218. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Zephrim  LaBelle.  Conn..  275; 
F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass..  272:  John  Z.  LaBelle, 
Conn..  266;  Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  265. 

White  Leghorns. — George  Lowry.  Conn.,  322; 
Granite  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y.,  299;  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron,  England,  277:  Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm, 
Ore.,  266;  Tip  Top  Farms.  Maine,  266. 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  contains  100  pens  of  10  hens  each. 
Following  is  the  report  for  week  ending  Dec. 
3,  1928: 

The  production  for  the  fifth  week  at  the 
Vineland  Egg-laying  Contest  was  3,445  eggs  or 
an  average  of  49.21  per  cent.  The  production 
to  date  is  12,994  eggs. 

Pens  2,  an  Australorp  pen  owned  by  H.  D. 
Hooper,  New  Jersey,  pen  10,  a  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  pen,  owned  by  Pratt  Experimental  Farm, 
Pennsylvania,  and  pen  24,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen 
owned  by  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts,  are 
tied  for  first  place  for  the  week  with  58  eggs 
each.  Pen  3,  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pen, 
owned  by  Broad  Acres  Farm.  Connecticut,  is 
second  with  56  eggs.  Pen  23,  a  R.  I.  Red 
pen,  owned  by  Louis  D.  Sehaible,  New  Jersey, 
and  pen  57,  a  White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by 
Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  are  tied 
for  third  place  with  54  eggs  each. 

Pen  24,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen,  owned  by  Pine- 
crest  Orchards.  Massachusetts,  is  high  for  the 
contest  with  268  eggs.  Pen  40,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen,  owned  by  Broad  Acres  Farm,  Con¬ 
necticut,  is  second  with  245  eggs.  Pen  34,  a 
White  Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  Samuel  Baevsky, 
New  Jersey,  is  third  with  228  eggs. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  week’s  report 
that  the  general  condition  of  the  pullets  sent 
to  the  Passaic  County  Egg-laying  Contest  this 
year  was  one  of  rather  advanced  maturity  and 
that  probably  a  large  proportion  of  them  had 
been  laying  for  some  time  previous  to  being 
sent  to  the  contest.  A  glance  at  both  this 
week’s  record  and  last  week’s  record  tends  to 
point  out  the  same  thing.  The  birds  were  very 
largely  in  full  lay  and  such  birds  are  now  show¬ 
ing  some  reaction  to  the  shipment  and  to  the 
change  in  management  with  the  consequence 
that  the  percentage  production  has  taken  a  drop 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  weeks.  It  is  felt  that 
the  production  will  come  back  up  again  very 
shortly  since  the  general  condition  of  the  birds 
is  good.  A  few  will  probably  go  through  a 
slight  moult.  It  raises  once  more  the  question 
as  to  what  sort  of  pullets  should  be  selected 
for  egg-laying  contest  entry.  General  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  has  indicated  that  birds  which 
have  been  laying  considerably  before  being  sent 
to  the  contest  are  very  apt  to  go  through  a  re¬ 
action  such  as  the  records  this  week  indicate. 
Th.»  general  character  of  the  birds  sent  to  the 
Vineland  Contest  on  the  other  hand  was  one  of 
somewhat  later  development.  It  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  to  follow  the  courses  of  the 
two  contests.  Both  contests  are  lighted  this 
year  and  essentially  the  same  management  is 
given  to  both  so  that  poultry  breeders  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  follow  comparatively 
the  records  of  birds  which  on  the  one  hand 
were  farther  developed  when  entering  the  con¬ 
test  and  these  which  on  the  other  hand  were 
not  so  advanced  as  to  egg  production.  The  gen¬ 
eral  health  of  both  contests  Is  somewhat  above 
the  average  level  of  other  years. 

Australorps. — H.  D.  Hooper,  N.  J.,  197:  High¬ 
land  Place  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y..  40. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Broad  Actcr  Farm. 
Conn.._  198:  Robert  C.  Cobh.  Mass..  176:  Pratt 
Experimental  Farm,  Pa.,  176:  Towanda  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Pa..  176. 

nf.o'  I-  Heds. — Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass., 

-68;  Pme  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  197: 
Charleseote  Farm.  Mass.,  173. 

„  S'  Leghorns.— Broad  Acres  Farm. 

Conn  245:  Samuel  Baevsky,  N.  J..  228;  Gus¬ 
tav  Walters,  N.  J..  227. 

Miscellaneous.— Gouverneur  Cndwalader.  Pa.. 
W„  Wyandottes.  209-  Riverside  Poultry  Yards, 
v  t  Ro(>ks-  179:  Stephen  H  Costa. 

£L-  J.,  S.  C.  Black  Minoroas.  88-  Wm  E  Roch 
t  w  «s?y  Blade  Giants.  73:  Jill  Farm,  n! 
n’  ^•f)rpJ?.£rton’’  71 :  E<1f,n  r  Booth  Mo..  S. 
mas  N  T  Minorcas,  71:  Gilbert’s  Light  Brah- 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

*■  Jield  at  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 

are  100 Open's  Far™'nS<Ja,e..  Long  Island.  There 

reserves sviiw?  co?ta,n!n£  10  Pallets  and  two 
reserves.  Following  is  report  for  the  first  week 

test "m a r?a ger;her  12'  an<1  C0Tmnents  b-v  th<1  eon- 
Monday,  February  4.  to  Thursday  Anril  4 
mark  the  dates  of  the  third  unit  of  the  poultry 
short  course  at  the  State  Institute.  In  the  past 

year  In  oredera?e0ffer.fdiSne  Short  <  0"rse  Pa'h 
as  ^easnnni  ’ri  t0  m.a,ke  i,lp  work  in  Gie  course 
as„rpa2®nal  as  possible,  three  complete  units 

Tni1,  an<1  ,SPri’n*L  are  offered  instead  of 

•  The  three  eight-week  unit  courses  oonsti- 


194  Dozen 

more  eggs  from  Pan-a-ce-a  flock 

MR.  POULTRYMAN — Did  you  ever  consider  what  it  would 
mean  to  you  to  raise  17  more  hens  for  each  100  pullets 
you  hatch? 

By  decreasing  mortality  and  improving  vitality,  Pan- 
a-ce-a  put  28  more  laying  hens  in  the  Pan-a-ce-a  flock  than 
there  were  in  the  non-Pan-a-ce-a  flock — both  flocks  started 
even  in  baby  chickhood. 


A  picture  of  the  Pan-a-ce-a  Hock 

What  did  this  mean  in  terms  of  eggs? 

During  the  first  7  months  of  this  test  the  Pan-a-ce-a  flock 
of  yearling  hens  produced  194  dozen  more  eggs  than  the 
sister  flock  that  had  no  Pan-a-ce-a. 

Of  course,  the  per  capita  production  of  the  Pan-a-ce-a 
flock  was  higher  too. 

Just  further  proof  of  how  the  Pan-a-ce-a  poultryman  is 
saving  dollars  that  the  other  fellow  loses. 

You  see,  Pan-a-ce-a  decreases  chick  mortality  and  speeds 
chicks  to  maturity. 

Pan-a-ce-a  gives  pullets  and  hens  the  laying  disposition. 

That’s  why  Pan-a-ce-a  outsells  10  to  1  all  other  similar 
products  combined. 

Pan-a-ce-a  costs  little  to  use.  One  extra  egg  pays  for  all 
the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  needs  in  6  months. 

PAN-A-CE-A 

puts  hens  and  pullets  in  laying  trim 


RESEARCH  FARM— DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


rcrsHTi 


Norwegian 

ID  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certified ! 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 
vitamines  A  and  D.  Compare  these  prices 
with  other  biologically  tested  brands; 
then  order  where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Steel  Drums  with  faucet  $37.00 
1  O  Gallon  Tins— Boxed  ....  14.00 

6  Gallon  Tins  — Boxed  -  •  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check .  postal  or  express  money  order  today. 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request . 


Dept. 


HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
.  36,  336  Water  St.,  New  York 


City 


$?«• 


$45.00  Buys  This 
Fine  Brooder  House 

_  The  8x8  ft.  “Amherst”  House  shown  aboves  is 
Dust  right  for  brooding.  Later  take  out  the 
stove,  put  in  roosts  and  you  have  an  ideal 
Colony  House.  Complete  with  windows,  abut¬ 
ters  and  paper  for  roof.  Price :  145.00  f.  o.  b. 
Floor  if  wanted,  *9.35;  roosts,  nests  and  drop¬ 
ping  board,  *4.00. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  Houses,  Pigeon 
Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  COMPANY, 

66  Depot  Street,  Randolph,  Mass. 


SMITH  BROTHERS 


__  The  safe  house  for 

poultry.  Made  of  Life-time  ROSS 
Metal,  insulated,  near-round,  no  corners. 
Perfect  ventilation,  warm  in  winter, 
cool  in  summer.  Front  admits 
ultra-violet  rays.  Sizes :  SOOchicks 
and  up.  Easy  to  purchase.  Buy 
Now. Pay  Later.  Write  todayfor 
the  new  Poultry  Book  that’s  dif¬ 
ferent,  andtheRossline  catalog. 
The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
809  WardarSt.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Check  items  you  wantT’we  will  send  illustrated  folders 
and  full  information.  Mail  today. 

Brooder  Houses  □  Hog  Houses  □ 

Silos  □  Cribs  □  Cutters  □  Mills  □ 


BROODER 


For  the  sixth  successive  year  the 
marvel  of  the  brooding  world.  , 
Owners  claim  it  "world’s 
best  brooder.” 

Raises  5%  to  20%  more 
[A  chicks 

exclusive  patented  features 
— saves  time — labor — ends 
fire  risks — clean — economi¬ 
cal — automatic  heat  con¬ 
trol.  Gives  long,  satis¬ 
factory  service.  Get  yours 
NOW  at  your  hatchery.  1 
hardware  store,  or  from 
us.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  1 
FOLDER. 

Wellington  J. Smith  Co.  421  Davis-Farley  Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


’  18 

-  75  Chic* 

size- 

$  9  50=E 

24' 

-  100  chick 

size- 

12  00  /J 

37' 

-  200  chick 

size- 

18  00  Ll 

42' 

-  350  chick 

size- 

20,00  h 

58' 

•  600  chick 

size- 

24.00  *  A, 

72’ 

-1000  chick 

size- 

36  00  !> 

MAKE  HENS  LAY"! 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks* 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone* 

MAIill’C  latest  model 
RlARN  a  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
$0  Days*  Free  Trials  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

.W.  MANN  CO..  Bex  15  MILFORD. MASS.  BB 


FEED  MIXERS— over  OIL  MIXERS 

WENTWORTH  BROS.  MFRS.,  CORNISH,  ME. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.-S0, 

$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 

doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


28 


January  5,  1929 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


:  y 


Attention  Chick  Buyers! 

OUR  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  your  family  depend  on  the  kind  of  chicks  that  you 
brood  this  spring. 


Whether  vou  are  an  old-timer  or  just  starting  you  must  know  that  the  public  is  turning 
from  the  hatchery  that  gathers  eggs  from  outside  sources;  and  the  jieople  are  coming  to 
the  real  breeder  who  sells  only  his  own  stock 

Indian  Head  Stock  has  been  bred  and  selected  and  trap-nested  for  twelve  years  and 
Indian  Head  Poultry  Farm  does  not  at  any  time  buy  up  outside  hatching  eggs.  Our  eggs 
are  selected  for  size  and  tinted  eggs  are  never  used;  they  are  incubated  under  systems  ot 
positive  control  and  are  watched  over  by  day  and  by  night  by  skilled  and  loyal  workers. 

We  NEVER  breed  from  pullets  but  only  from  big  healthy  hens  that  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  and  that  are  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels  from  better  than  -00-egg  liens.  With 
this  stock  and  our  printed  complete  system  for  care  of  the  chicks  your  success  is  assured 
if  you  faithfully  follow  our  methods. 

In  addition  to  the  quality  of  our  stock  you  get  honest,  dependable,  square  treatment  that 
will  make  you  want  our  chicks  year  after  year.  Further  information  and  prices  together 
with  our  big  new  catalog  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  your  letter  stating  what  you 
want  and  when. 

INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  220  N.  Main  St.,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


.VW.W.V.VAV/.V.W 


WIV 


Extra  quality  chicks — the  kind  to  show  the  greatest  profits  for  Mr.  Dollars- 
and-sense  Poultryman.  We  have  100  acres  here,  and  we  know  our  birds.  Four 
breeds.  Order  early  for  wanted  dates.  Special  prices  for  broiler  chicks.  All 
breeders  B.  W.  D.  tested.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

HALL  BROS..  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WENE 


Supervised  3K  Blood-Tested 

Make  Chick  Reservations  Now  —  Save  1 0% 

Rural  New-Yorker  renders  who  place  their  orders  for  WENE  CHICKS  before  January  8th.  for 
delivery  at  any  time  up  to  June  1st,  may  deduct  10%  from  our  regular  prices.  Every  Wene 
breeder  is  blood-tested;  every  female  is  a  mature  ben — no  pullet  matings.  State-supervised, 
tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  a  specialty.  Also  blood-tested  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds 
and  White  Wvandottes.  For  a  marvelous  broiler  strain,  try  our  Wyandotte-Itock  cross.  these 
birds  grow  fas't,  put  on  good  flesh  at  an  early  age  and  dress  out  the  finest  carcasses  vve  have  ever 
seen  with  bright  yellow  skins  and  white  pin  feathers.  Hatches  every  week.  Write  tor  tree 
folder  and  prices.  WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


“$10,000  Yearly  With  Tancred  Leghorns” 

Larger  Eggs  —  Larger  Egg  Yield  —  Larger  Birds  —  Larger  Yearly  Profits 

_  _  _  _  _  _  _  -  --  .  ..  _  /vrvn  <  tr  _ *  Dnof  RroH  Sfrtolr  \V A  hnv«  nn a  of 


n  *DV  ruir  ETC  from  the  CREAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock.  We  have 
EJ  D  ■  ■■  I  the  largest  and  best  flocks  of  Pure  Tancred  Leghorns  in  the  State 

trimupof-pH  ot.rnin  in  flxistfino.ft.  Twentv-three  years*  trapnested,  backed  by  300*egg  blood  for  g 


_ one  of 

_ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ w  largest  ana  nest  hocks  ot  i'ure  mn'iieu  ueguui-us  «>&  mu  State.  The 

oldest  trapnested  strain  in  existence.  Twenty-three  years*  trapnested,  backed  by  300*egg  blood  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Prices  greatly  reduced  this  season.  Special  proposition  for  early  orders. 

Get  Our  Beautiful  Free  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM 


BOX  8 


LAMAR,  PENNA. 


ruxlow*  Chicks 

Breeders  for  47  years 

Wonderful  egg  and  meat  producers.  Nothing  like  them  in  the 
East.  Poultrymen  recognize  the  superior  quality  of  this  strain. 
Thedemand  grows  daily.  ORDER  MARCH  AND  APRILCHICKS 
NOW.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  state  number  of  Chicks 
wanted  so  we  can  quote  special  Drices.  Leghorns  mated  to  pure 
Holly  wood  Cockerels,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds  — all  Thoro- 
breds.  Send  at  once  for  particulars. 

Box  46 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 


DOLLARS  vs.  PENNY  PROFITS!  .  „  ,  r  . 

Many  of  our  customers  make  33.00  per  year  per  bird  with  our  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
7  Chicks  Why  be  contented  with  less  ?  They  cost  no  more  to  feed  or  raise.  Com- 
-  pare  them  to  othera.  Write  for  catalog  explaining  breeding  methods,  egg 

.  records,  photos,  etc.  Dollars  and  eggs  prove  Wyngarden  chicks 
w  the  best.  (White  Leghorns— and— Barred  Rocks). 

Address 


Box 

H 


FARMS 
A  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND,  MICH. 


tute  a  complete  six  months’  course.  A  person 
may  enroll  for  any  one  of  the  unit  courses  with¬ 
out  taking  the  others. 

In  the  Spring  term,  which  opens  February  4, 
the  student  will  receive  instruction  in  incuba¬ 
tion  and  brooding,  marketing  poultry  products, 
poultry  feeding,  rearing  young  stock  and  or¬ 
ganizing  the  poultry  business.  An  opportunity 
will  be  given  students  to  care  for  a  pen  of  lay¬ 
ing  birds,  to  operate  an  incubator  and  to  brood 
the  chicks  which  they  hatch.  In  addition  to 
the  poultry  courses,  related  work  will  be  given 
in  crops,  farm  management,  mechanics  and  hor¬ 
ticulture.  A  catalog  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  on  request. — D.  H.  Horton, 
Head  of  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  sixth  week  of  the  seventh  Farming- 
dale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid  a  total  of 
1,74G  eggs  or  24.9  per  cent.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  183  eggs  above  the  average  production 
for  the  sixth  week  during  the  past  four  con¬ 
tests  and  054  eggs  more  than  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago.  The  present  contest  is  now 
5  378  eggs  ahead  of  the  production  of  the  last 
contest  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  week.  The 
pullets  have  laid  a  total  of  11,553  eggs  since 
November  1,  1928. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week.— White  Leghorns, 
Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  55; 

R.  I.  Reds.  Perle.v  N.  Hibbard.  Mass.,  42;  R. 
I.  Reds,  Charleseote  Farm,  Mass.,  41;  White 
Leghorns,  Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y.,  40;  White 
Leghorns,  Mayliill  Poultry  Farm,  Ind.,  40; 
Barred  Rocks.  Kerr  Oliickeries,  N.  J.,  40. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date: 

White  Leghorns.  —  Codner’s  White  Leghorn 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  303:  Fred  G.  Smith’s  Poultry 
Farm,  Del.,  261;  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y.,  241; 

Meadow’  Lawn  Poultry  Farm.  O.,  237:  Warren’s 
Farm,  Mo.,  216:  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm,  Ind., 
211;  Sunny  Slope  Farm  N.  Y.,  210. 

R  I.  Reds. — Charleseote  Farm,  Mass.,  181; 
Frank  M.  Corwin.  N.  Y..  177;  Joseph  P.  Moy- 
nahan,  Mass.,  170;  Perley  N.  Hibbard,  Mass., 
169. 

Australorps. — L.  A.  Allen,  Vt.,  96.  . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Kerr  Chickenes, 
Inc  N  J  141;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa., 
121;’  R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Mass.,  93. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.- — C.  M.  Christian,  N. 
Y.,  137;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  106. 


Feeding  Green  Cut  Bone 

I  am  planning  to  feed  my  hens  green 
cut  bone  and  would  like  to  know  now 
much  to  feed  daily,  or  otherwise,  per  100 
birds.  What  is  the  best  method  to  feed 
it?  I  feed  a  wet  mash  at  noon.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  feed  it  in  this,  or  some 
other  way?  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to 
feed  it  so  it  will  be  eaten  by  as  many 
birds  as  possible.  I  use  the  regular  New 
England  mash  mixture,  and  in  using  the 
green  ground  bone,  too.  would  you  advise 
any  change  in  this  mash  mixture? 

Wilton,  N.  H.  F-  c> 

Green  cut  hone  is  a  stimulating  food 
that  varies  in  composition  with  the 
amount  of  meat  left  upon  the  bones  be¬ 
fore  cutting.  In  warm  weather,  it  needs 
careful  inspection  that  no  spoiled  meat 
may  he  included.  It  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  safe  meat  food  as  a  good  grade 
of  scrap.  About  a  half  ounce  daily  per 
hen  is  usually  recommended  when  a  sutii- 
cient  supply  is  available,  and  this  amount 
may  replace  half  of  t lie  meat  scrap  in  the 
mash.  If  fed  in  addition  to  a  mash  al¬ 
ready  containing  enough  animal  protein, 
as  meat  scrap  or  dry  milk,  too  much  would 
he  given.  Feed  it  in  any  manner  that  will 
insure  a  fair  distribution  among  the  fowls. 
It  is  usually  fed  alone.  M.  B.  D. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 

MASSACHUSETTS/  rUirYQ 

i  villLlVij 


CERTIFIED 

BREEDERS 


Contest  Records: 
Maryland,  ’27.  2,326 
Maryland,  ’28,  2,341 


We  have  trapnest- 
BLS®.  ^  ed  every  day  since 

1916.  Customer  re¬ 
ports  over  200-egg 
flock  average  from  our  stock.  Every  chick 
from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from  B.  W.  1). 
New  Mating  List  is  interesting.  Ask  for 

Circular  No.  2,  please. 


Chestertown,  Maryland 


MONEY  SAVING  COUPON  FREE. 

.  .  .  •  1  1 _ nnrl  IllQlAa  hpIllTld  Till 


Write  for  our  early  order 

iViVlTL,!  LFn.Aj..u  - -  coupon.  Saves  money. 

Pi,,.,  niiicl-v  with  special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  them,  if  you  want  real  pio- 
ducIrs  we  Lve  them?^ ^  We  can  flU  your  requirements  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  you  want 
(luceiswenaveiue  rDI,p  lt  wiu  help  you  make  more  money  from  your 

CATALOG  IS  r  KLL.  poultry  plant.  Write  to  us  if  you  have  a  poultry 

problem  and  we  will  give  our  best  advice  and  help. 

Write  today— we  can’t  tell  the  tehole  story  here.  ,.,lin 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO.  BOA.  1^4  1IBO,  OHIO 


Schwe«lers'THW0?rep-.‘a 


HpHEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
A  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caiefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  lie  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y 


New  Haven,  Conn  ,  Poultry 
Show 

Following  i*  a  list  of  the  main  prize  winners 
of  the  New  Haven  Poultry  Show,  held  at  the 
State  Armorv,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  6-8,  19-a. 

Grand  Champion,  Gold  Medal  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  went  to  a  White  Rock  hen, 
E.  K.  Judd,  Montowese,  Conn. 

Champion  birds  in  each  breed  were; 

S  C.  Ancona — Frank  Parker,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Blue  Andalusians — W.  H.  Bassett,  Cheshire,  Conn. 
Light  Brahma  Cockerel — Dexter  &  Gillette,  Plain- 

ville,  Conn.  .  ,,  ,T _ 

Partridge  Cochins,  Cockerel — E.  A.  Todd,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Dark  Cornish — James  Regan.  Derby,  Conn 
Pit  Game,  Cock— W.  S.  Green,  West  Haven, 
Conn.  ,  ,  „ 

Jersev  Giants— F.  Alton  Clark,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Mottied  Houdans — W.  H.  Bassett,  Cheshire,  Conn. 
Black  Langshans,  Cockerel — Geo.  Wilson,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.  „ 

Blue  Langshans— W.  H.  Weaver,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  , 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Cock — Kenneth  Stevens, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

R.  C.  White  Leghorns — Milton  Ross,  Milford, 

Conn.  _  ,T 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Hen — Fred  Lorenz,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.  „  „  . 

S.  C.  White  Orpingtons,  Pullet — Martha  R.  Cot¬ 
ton,  West  Haven,  Conn.  „  ,  _  T 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Pullet— Paul  P.  Lem- 
ker,  West  Haven,  Conn.  . 

Barred  Rock,  dark  Cockerel — Louis  Bartholomew, 
Meriden,  Conn.  ,  _  ,  T  . 

Barred  Rock,  light  Cockerel — Paul  Leniker,  West 
Haven,  Conn.  ,  T  „ 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Cockerel — J.  W.  Foster  & 
Sou,  Seymour,  Conn. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hen — E.  K.  Judd,  Mon¬ 
towese,  Conn. 

Shamo— I.  L.  Holt,  Terryville.  Conn. 

Connecticut  Creepers — Paul  P  Ives,  Branford, 
Conn. 

R.  C.  Am.  Erminettes— Elsie  Burr,  Durham, 
Conn. 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  Cockerel — J.  Harris 
Manikin,  Farmington,  Conn. 

White  Wyandottes,  Cockerel — J.  I.  &  W.  A. 
Green,  Niuantic,  Conn. 

Black  Cochin  Bantam — Wm.  Miller,  West  Che¬ 
shire,  Conn. 

The  judges  were:  Paul  P.  Ives,  Guilford, Conn. , 
Llyod  llallenbeck,  Greeiulale,  N.  Y.;  Roy  Jones, 
Storrs,  Conn.;  C.  L.  Sibley,  Wallingford  Conn.; 
E.  Cordis,  Longmeadow,  Mass.;  A.  J.  Geis, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Chas.  Welles,  Stratford, 
Conn.;  Fred  Wagonblatt,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Ed.  Todd,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Oscar  Schultz. 


WRITE  for  this 


Wvand..  Anconas.  Bf. ^rSi'oqqo  on  °00  chicks  last  year  T  E  Walker,  Dover 
f'enter0tOhio'  sirs'  ™I canH  recommend  New  London  Chick  Hatchery  too  highly. 
Write  for  catalog ’which  tells  all  about  our  stock.  Prices  are  attractive.  Write 

NEW'  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  COMPANY,  Box  2,  New  London.  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  i  1st  YEAR  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  flock  is  a  carefully 
selected  bird— Blood-tested,  free  of 
White  Diarrhoea  and  carries  high  record 
contest  blood— Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them. 

TUIT  MINfC  now  hatching  every  week 
lilt  viHvnv  are  strong  and  livable 
Customers  growing  96%  and  more.  They 
make  quick  profitable  broilers  and  won¬ 
derful  layers.  A  few  choice  breeding 
cockerels  to  spare. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


egj&i 

“  healthy — sure-living,  fast-^ 
growing  chicks — from  12  years  of 
disease-free  ancestry — blood  tested 
by  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta. — guaranteed  free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Make  your  broiler 
raising  more  profitable — quicker  fleshing, 
less  mortality.  Catalog  FREE.  Prices 
surprisingly  reasonable. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Box  154 


WALPOLE,  N.  H. , 


Loose 


Buy  GOLDEN  RULE 
BABY  CHICKS 

for  more  profit 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery  offers  you  pure-bred 
baby  chicks  from  rigidly  culled  flocks  — all 
famous  strains  —  fairest  prices— any  breed  — 
White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns— White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Black  Minorcas — Buff 
Orpingtons — Buff  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds — White 
Wyandottes  —  Buff  Minorcas  —  Black  Giants  — Light 
Brahmas— Anconas.  Get  our  special  prices  on  heavy 
mixed  chicks  and  our  odds  and  ends.  Every  ship- 
men  t_preDaId1__IO0jt_  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed* 

Write  now  for  beautiful 
colored  catalog  showing 
each  breed  in  natural 
colors.  Also  FREE  recipes 
toy  new  and  delicious  chicken  and  »gg 
Salads,  etc.  Hurry  for  recipes! 

Address— Free  Recipe  Bo*  H. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY- BUCrffUS, 0 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  own  strain  of  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds— famous 
thruout  the  country  for  high  production,  vigor  and  size. 
Our  1000  layers  were  producing  50 %  Dec.  1st.  We  own  and 
operate  one  of  the  largest  S.O.  R.  I.  Red  breeding  plants 
in  New  England.  Each  year  ourlentii  e  stock  Is  state  test¬ 
ed  for  Bacillary  W  bite  Diarrhoea.  Let  us  introduce  our 
trapnested,  blood  line,  disease  free,  260-egg  strain,  which 
is  sure  to  satisfly  into  your  flock.  Catalog  Feee. 

REDBIRD  FARM  •  Wrentham,  Mass. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and 
Mixed  Pekin  Ducklings. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-310  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed  at  SI  6.00  per  100;  $47.00 
per  300;  $77.00  per  500;  $150  per  1000, 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BARRON  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  any  week  after 
Feb.  11th.  at  SI  6  per  100,  $77  per  500. 
SI 50  per  1000.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Kleinfeltersvillo,  Pa. 


A  Negro  woman  of  mammoth  propor¬ 
tions  was  in  an  automobile  accident.  She 
was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  she  soon 
regained  consciousness.  The  doctor,  seek¬ 
ing  to  comfort  her  a  bit,  said  to  her : 
“You  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  obtain 
a  considerable  amount  of  damages,  Mrs. 
Johnson.”  “Damages !”  said  Mrs.  John¬ 
son.  “What  ah  want  wif  damages?  Ah 
got  enough  damages  now.  What  ah 
wants  is  repairs.” — Credit  Lost. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  48 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  Yon  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street. 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  28  years. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
A  c  c  o  u  n  t  Rook.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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GLENWOOD  FARMS 

Prolific  strain  of  S.C.  White  LEGHORNS 


Bred  for  twenty-three  years  for  vigor  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  Hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  No  fads.  No  bunk- 

HATCHING  EGGS  BABY  CHICKS 

One  hundred  vigorous  cockerels  for  sale.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  JOHN  H*  WEED.  Vineland.  N.  J . 


POSITIV-LAY 


Used  in  mashes 
by  21  State 
Poultry  Experts 
The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Reds,. _ 

Barred  Rocks 


Heavy 


.  25 

50 

100 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

3.50 

650 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

1200 

275 

5.00 

900 

100%  delivery. 


W.  A.  LAUVER 


Free  range. 
Circular. 

McAllalarvllle,  Pa. 


HEAVY  BROILER  CHICKS— $14  Per  100 

consisting  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons. 
Rent  C. O.D.  Pay  after  arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery.  Immediate  shipment.  We  hatch  nil  year. 
Si  nd  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  SI.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phona  1  603  or  1604. 


RADY  PlllPirC  ROCKS.  REDS  and 

DHDI  will vllv  LEGHORNS 

Special  Price  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
W m .  I>.  Scott  Box  63  Harrington,  Deli 


Special  Discounts, 
on  Quality 
Chicks 


For 
Ordering 
Early. 
Write  Now. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


PURE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  DIRECT. 

lUU/°  Breeding  cockerels  decendants  of  Storrs  contest 
winners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Stafgrd,  Del. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  M,rBs,,n;.V„ner,d 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  OEDAKIIUltST  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Box  Y,  Hallway,  N.  J. 


PETERSIME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wh.  Leghorns.  Catalog.  Girber  Hatchery,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


White  Wyandottes 


CHICKS,  EGGS — Large  Catalogue. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  0. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News"  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
■  slip.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Large,  Vigorous,  YounglToms,  $e  to  SI  l  each.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Hens,  S6  to  S8.  Unrelated  birds.  America’s  Best 
Strains.  A.  B1GGERS  Route  6  Watertown,  N.  Y 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm  Nto.“a?f.<1 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 


Turkeys  -  ducks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  toulouse  geese— from  20  to30  ib.  stock. 

Prize  winners.  Prices  reasonable.  Circular. 
WEBSTER  KUNEY  Box  B  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  BREEDERS  South  Royalton,  Yt. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Starting  a  Poultry  Business 

I  wish  to  buy  1,000  pullets,  Leghorn. 
What  will  it  cost  to  feed  them  a  year  and 
what  profit  can  I  make  on  them?  Give 
overhead  expense,  labor  and  other  ex¬ 
penses.  Is  there  any  money  in  raising 
early  broilers,  and  how  many  would  you 
advise  to  start  with?  Mrs.  s. 

Long  Island. 

To  buy  1,000  pullets,  without  facilities 
for  caring  for  them  properly  and  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  with  poultry  to  insure 
that  they  will  be  properly  fed  and  cared 
for,  would  involve  grave  danger  of  pros¬ 
pective  profits  turning  to  actual  losses. 
Unless  you  are  a  poultrywoman  of  experi¬ 
ence,  I  should  advise  cutting  the  number 
down  to  100.  No  exact  figures  as  to  cost 
of  raising  pullets  can  be  given.  This  will 
vary  markedly  with  the  food  and  care 
given  and  the  cost  of  those  “overhead” 
items  that  would  not  be  the  same  for  any 
two  persons.  Some  records  kept  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
on  seven  farms  where  over  4,000  pullets 
were  grown  to  six  months  of  age  averaged 
$1.44  each  at  that  time.  It  is  obvious 
that  even  a  change  in  feed  prices  from 
year  to  year  would  alter  these  figures. 
The  feed  costs  alone  here  amounted  to 
approximately  63  cents  per  pullet;  the 
balance  was  used  up  by  man  labor,  equip¬ 
ment  and  house  labor,  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment,  depreciation  and  miscellaneous 
items.  Early  broilers  usually  pay  a  profit. 
After  about  the  first  of  July  prices  drop 
rapidly  and  the  profit  may  disappear.  It 
would  require  a  heavy  investment  at  this 
time  of  the  year  to  purchase  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  worth  purchasing  and,  unless  fully 
equipped  for  taking  care  of  them,  the  in¬ 
vestment  would  be  a  risky  one.  I  should 
not  advise  it  for  anyone  but  a  poultry- 
man  of  experience  who  wTould  know  what 
he  might  expect  from  them.  M.  B.  D. 


Roupy  Colds 

Will  you  give  me  a  little  information 
about  my  pullets?  The  birds  are  in  very 
well  ventilated  houses  and  are  kept  clean. 
Still  some  of  these  pullets  sneeze  and 
some  have  a  sticky  liquid  running  from 
the  nostrils.  F.  V. 

Sneezing  and  running  at  the  nostrils 
are  evidences  of  colds  that  may  continue 
until  germs  of  roup  obtain  access  to  the 
membranes  and  the  more  serious  disease 
supervenes.  Simple  colds  are  common 
in  the  Fall,  however,  and,  when  they  oc¬ 
cur,  the  affected  birds  should  be  placed 
in  quarters  that  are  not  only  well  ven¬ 
tilated  but  warm  and  free  from  direct 
drafts. 

If  it  is  desired  to  treat  individual  birds 
that  do  not  recover  spontaneously  under 
healthful  conditions,  these  may  have  their 
heads  dipped  into  an  antiseptic  solution, 
such  as  one  of  boric  acid,  10  grains  to 
the  ounce,  submerging  the  head  but  keep¬ 
ing  beak  elevated  to  permit  the  solution 
to  emerge  from  the  nostrils.  Such 
cleansing  of  the  head  passages  needs  to 
be  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  to  be  of 
much  value  and  few  poultrymen  care  to 
attempt  individual  treatment  with  large 
flocks. 

A  more  effective  antiseptic  solution 
used  in  eases  of  roup  is  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  one  to  ono  thousand 
in  strength.  This  is  made  from  tablets 
that  give  the  proper  strength  when  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  pint  of  water.  Simple  Fall 
colds  should  be  recovered  from  without 
special  treatment  if  the  birds  are  kept 
under  suitable  conditions  and  away  from 
the  disease  germs  that  are  always  to  be 
found  in  dirty,  dark,  unwholesome  poul¬ 
try  buildings.  M.  B.  D. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  qt.,  6%  to  8c; 
cows,  new  milk,  $125  to  $150;  pork,  heavy,  100 
lbs.,  $12  to  $14;  light,  100  lbs.,  $10  to  $17; 
chickens,  live,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  fowls,  live,  lb., 
18  to  20e;  apples,  McIntosh,  bu.,  $4;  cooking, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50:  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to  80c;  onions, 
100-lb.  sack,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  squash,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2;  turnips, 
bu..  $1. 

Retail. — Milk,  bottled,  delivered,  qt.,  14c; 
sold  at  the  chain  stores,  qt.,  12  to  13c;  butter, 
best  print,  lb.,  58  to  60c;  tub,  lb.,  52  to  55c; 
cheese,  lb.,  33  to  35c;  eggs,  doz.,  41  to  67c; 
turkeys,  lb.,  39  to  55c;  roasting  chickens,  best, 
lb.,  50c;  fowls,  fresh-killed,  lb.,  43c;  geese, 
fresh-killed,  lb.,  45c;  ducks,  fresh-killed,  lb., 
40e;  celery,  bch,  18c;  cranberries,  lb.,  28c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  6c;  turnips,  10  lbs.,  25c; 
onions,  bag,  100  lbs.,  $3.95:  10  lbs.,  25c;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  20c;  carrots,  3  lbs.,  25c. 


Comparative  Egg  Prices 

The  following  quotations  are  obtained  from 
government  and  commercial  reports.  Due  to 
lack  of  standardization  of  trade  terms  through¬ 
out  the  country,  it  has  been  necessary  to  quote 
each  market  individually,  using  the  local  phrase¬ 
ology  in  describing  egg  grades. 

December  22.  1928. — New  York,  nearby  hen¬ 
nery  whites,  closely  selected  extras,  50  to  51c 
without  premiums;  average  extras,  48  to  49c; 
browns,  fancy  to  extra  fancy,  52  to  54c.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  fresh  extra  firsts,  46c;  fresh  firsts,  44e; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs  in 
cartons,  54  to  56c.  Boston,  nearby  hennery,  49 
to  50c.  Baltimore,  nearby  current  receipts, 
candled,  40  to  42c.  Scranton,  western  fresh,  50 
to  55c;  sterilized  whites,  48  to  49c. 

December  21,  1928. — Providence,  R.  I.,  special, 
large  size,  53  to  65c;  nearby  fresh  large,  51  to 
53c:  nearby  pullets,  36  to  40c.  Worcester, 
nearby,  47  to  55c;  few,  65c.  Buffalo,  Grade  A, 
52  to  53c;  grade  B,  33  to  36c:  grade  C,  29  to 
30c;  at  mark,  45  to  49c;  pullets  at  mark,  35  to 
38e.  Hartford,  Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  65c;  Conn, 
special  No.  1,  60  to  62c;  Conn,  extras,  55  to 
58c;  Conn,  gathered,  50  to  55c.  Waterbary, 
Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  65c;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
60  to  63c;  Conn,  extras,  56  to  60c;  Conn, 
gathered,  50  to  55c.  Pittsburgh,  local  fresh 
select,  whites,  48  to  50c;  browns,  45  to  48c;  cur¬ 
rent  receipts,  36  to  38c;  pullets,  40c. 


Quality  better  than  ever 
Prices  lower  than  ever 

KeRR’S  1929  Quality  Chicks  will  have  one  more  cross 
of  the  blood  that  is  consistently  producing  our  prize  winners 
-  in  the  egg  laying  contests.  Among  the  best  ten-hen  pens  of  all 
breeders  having  five  or  more  pens  in  the  1927-28  contests  eligible 
-  .  to  compete  for  the  coveted  Poultry  Item  trophy,  the  Kerr  pens  stood 
ninth  with  an  average  lay  of  221.9  eggs  per  bird.  The  leading  specialty 
breeders  of  the  United  States  competed. 

Our  1929  Special  Matings  White  Leghorn  chicks  are  sired  by  males  from 
hens  with  official  records  up  to  294  eggs  per  year;  our  Special  Matings  Rhode 
Island  Reds  by  males  from  hens  with  official  records  up  to  280  eggs;  and  our 
Special  Matings  Barred  Rocks  by  males  from  hens  with  official  records  up  to 
250  eggs.  These  1929  chicks  are  out  of  hens,  80%  of  whose  dams  in  four 
generations  have  contest  or  R.  O.  P.  records  up  to  250 
eggs  in  White  Leghorns  and  up  to  240  eggs  in  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 

We  can  furnish  both  utility  and  special  mating  chicks 
from  flocks  that  have  passed  the  blood  test  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea,  thus  insuring  a  high  degree  of  livability. 

Write  for  booklet  with  1929  prices.  Liberal  discounts 
on  orders  placed  before  February  1st. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn . 

Trenton,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Lancaster,  Penna. 


...c  bred  to  make  money  l°r  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  • 
-and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as -Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels.  *• 
"  11  jmpj°n’  Mar.tin,’  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^' 

If*  GTTm  YT  n  F  nof  ran  in  A  A  K  *>«**-.  T  n  M  .  1  _  1  D  _  L  —  /  *  1  •  1  K  .  ■  n  «  .• 


- Mmuiunuucu,  luuyo  nvc  ueuvery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 

.c  and  up  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  A 
r  free  Poultry  book  and  fiTtces.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

Fair  port,  N.  " 


I  y  wvit  UHU.  Uvea.  UUy  J.  laLCWTy  aniens  JC 

F  AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


lO  EXTRA  CHICKS 

■pvON’T  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred, 
A-'  high  producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and 


_  „  Every 

health  of  chicks  is  safeguarded. 


CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.— GET  OUR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over  — ^  -w- 

»1,000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds— Prices  very  attractive  Write  tnda  v 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


10  rTITf’K’Cl  0n  or<1eP*  before  March  15th,  wo  *Iv© 

10  Chicks  extru  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  Quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Free*— Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wish. 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  with,  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


W1LLGER0DT  Sm 


[’  n  1  Don’t  gamble  with  chicks  of  unknown  quality.  Every  chick  we  sell  Is 

BABY  I  hatched  from  eggs  from  our  trapnested  flocks — not  hatchery  chicks. 
CHICKSl  See  our  exhibits  at  Madison  Square  Garden  and  Trenton. 

- 1 — . - 1  WRITE  FOR  “THE  LEGHORN  BOOK  FOR  1929”.  It’s  free. 

WILLGERODT  BROTHERS  BOX  R  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


„  ,  ^  TEN  EXTRA  CHICKS 

On  orders  placed  before  Feb.  15th,  we  allow  10  extra  chicks  with  every  1*0  ordered 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks  Our 
beautiful  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  reauest 
Guaranteed  Chicks. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— ALSO  BABY  DUCKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department  Ohio  State 
University.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  16  llreeds.  We  have  limited  num¬ 
ber  Ohio  R.  O,  P.  Chicks  from  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY  MAIN  ST.  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


GIVEN  AWAY 

Scores  of  people  have  written  us  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  help  received  from  our  1928 
Year  Book.  Our  1929  Year  Book  is  even 
more  helpful,  giving  monthly  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  greatest  practical  value. 
This  book  contains  more  money-mak¬ 
ing  information  than  many  poultry 
books  selling  at  a  dollar.  Y et,  we  glad¬ 
ly  mail  it  free  on  request.  Write  today. 

Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks 

are  guaranteed  to  pay  better  than  any 
others  you  can  buy,  if  they  don’t  we’ll 
refund  the  difference  in  price  paid. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street 
METHUEN.  MASS. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

In  Lots  of.... 25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ...  $4  50  $8.50  $16  00  $77.50  $150 


Rocks  or  Reds...  4.00  7.50  14  00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3-50  6.50  12.00  57  50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  3. 50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  .  3. 00  5.50  10.00  47.50  "90 


From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Valunhb  iiin.strnted  ”6- page  booklet  KUEE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATOHEEHf 
The  Dependr  ble  Plani.  Hox  75,  Richfield,  Penna, 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

The  largest  and  best  meat  producers  of  all  the 
turkey  family  are  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  These 
plump,  heavy  birds  easily  command  a  premium. 
We  offer  superb  heavy-weight  breeding  stock. 

Montcalm  birds  are  strong 
boned, have  beautiful  plumage 
which,  combined  with  their 
vigor,  makes  our  turkeys 
highly  desirable  for  flock  im¬ 
provement  purposes.  We 
guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Write,  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 

R,  F.  D.  No,  3, 

Box  L, 

Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS ! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
Wyckoff  Leghorns 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly 
BARGAIN  PRICE  $18.00  PER  HUNDRED 

Ten  per  cent  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Refund  if 
ordering  dates  are  filled.  Special— 200  chicks  weekly 
from  pedigreed  matings.  Price  on  request. 

Hntcliery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  o"™ 


Baby  Chicks 


for  March  and  April  Delivery 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


25 


50 


100 


600 


1000 


. $3.50 

$6.00 

$12.00 

$57.00 

$110 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67  50 

130 

ittes  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

. 3.00 

4.75 

900 

42  50 

80 

.  350 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

hatched  from  healthy  free  range 

Write  for 

■  catalogue. 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 

Light  Mixed . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

These  chicks  are 
stock. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Penna. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  SKffiJSS®: 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pillslown,  N.  J. 


30 


January  5,  1929 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  New  Year's  Resolution :  i  will  not 
sign  orders  with  unknown  agents  until  I 
have  read  every  word  in  the  contract, 
fully  understand  the  conditions  and  as¬ 
certain  that  the  firm  the  agent  repre¬ 
sents  is  reliable  and  trustworthy. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y., 
and  I  am  sending  you  this  bill  to  see  if 
you  can  collect  it  for  me.  I  began  ship¬ 
ping  eggs  to  Jerry  Oliva  of  the  Del 
Monte  Fruit  Stores  in  August,  1927.  He 
Avas  a  little  slow  about  paying,  but  he 
paid  up  until  January.  He  received  two 
shipments  of  30  dozen  eggs  each  and  then 
wrote  me  to  discontinue  shipping,  and 
that  he  would  pay  my  bill  in  a  few  days. 
He  made  the  excuse  later  that  he  was 
sick  but  would  send  a  check  shortly.  The 
amount  is  $25.80.  L-  s- 

New  York. 

This  is  another  case  of  a  dealer  get¬ 
ting  shipments  and  then  disappearing. 
AYe  are  unable  to  locate  Jerry  Oliva,  and 
the  shipper  is  obliged  to  charge  $25.80  up 
to  experience.  AATe  are  having  similar 
complaints,  and  we  want  to  again  urge 
our  people  to  look  up  the  standing  of 
these  people  before  shipping  to  them. 

AY  it  hin  the  last  two  months  I  have 
been  approached  twice  by  a  salesman  who 
had  previously  been  in  this  section  selling 
home  gas  plants,  but  who  now  is  selling- 
pens  consisting  of  a  trio  of  muskrats 
owned  by  the  Hudson  Heal  Fur  Co., 
whose  ranch  is  on  Peshtigo  Harbor, 
Marinette  Co.,  AViseonsin,  and  whose 
executive  office  is  1008  AA  rigley  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill.  He  tells  me  a  very  fasci¬ 
nating  tale  and  I  am  wondering  whether 
these  people  are  reliable.  This  man  is  of- 
fering  this  stock  in  this  locality  and 
claims  to  have  sold  considerable.  Any 
information  that  you  can  give  me  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  both  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  muskrat  farming  and  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  reliability  of  the  Hudson 
Heal  Fur  Co.  A-  c-  E- 

New  York. 

The  above  named  company  with  execu¬ 
tive  offices  in  Chicago  has  offices  in  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  all  of  which  is 
very  imposing.  AAre  do  not  find  the  com¬ 
pany  listed  in  Bradstreet’s  either  in 
Chicago  or  New  York.  It  appears  to  be 
a  new  enterprise.  The  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  is  to  sell  a  trio  of  muskrats  for  $lo0 
and  then  ranch  the  animals  under  con¬ 
tract  for  a  period  of  five  years.  It  is  set 
forth  in  the  circular  of  the  company  that 
each  female  will  produce  28  young  each 
year.  The  company  proposes  taking  one 
for  every  three  muskrats  raised,  for  its 
fee  in  caring  for  the  animals.  Then  it 
figures  out  the  number  of  pelts  to  be  sold 
for  the  investor  during  the  five  years, 
showing  a  profit  of  $1,518.  All  this 
sounds  very  much  like  the  hog  ranch 
schemes  of  some  years  back  by  which 
it  was  figured  out  that  investments  in 
breeding  sows  would  yield  enoimous 
profits.  Every  farmer  knew  the  fallacy 
of  the  figures,  but  city  people  were  taken 
in  by  it.  The  fox  farm  and  muskrat 
ranch  are  more  alluring  to  farmers  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  know  so  much  about 
the  business.  Our  advice  to  our  readers 
is  to  steer  clear  of  all  such  investments 
until  it  can  be  shown  that  enterprises 
conducted  along  the  above  lines  have  been 
profitably  conducted  over  a  period  of 
years.  AVe  have  no  record  of  this  being 
done  up  to  this  time  and  expect  none  in 
the  future. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  this  con¬ 
cern  is  any  good ;  am  enclosing  some  of 
the  literature.  They  claim  to  have  a 
warehouse  or  something  of  the  sort  in 
New  York,  but  do  not  state  whereabouts. 
I  saw  this  advertisement  in  the  Extra 
Money  Magazine;  they  claim  to  stand 
back  of  their  advertisements.  M.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  circular  of  the  Lightning  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  describes  “lightning”  as  a 
battery  rejuvenator,  and  suggests  that 
the  product  will  lengthen  the  life  of  bat¬ 
teries  a  year.  The  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  has  made  an  investigation 
of  “lightning”  and  other  battery  solutions 
and  does  not  find  the  claims  justified. 
This  is  just  what  any  practical  battery 
worker  will  confirm.  Many  owners  of 
home  lighting  plants,  automobile  and 
radios  are  taken  in  by  the  vender  of 
these  products.  Some  of  these  products, 
like  the  patent  nostrums  of  human  con¬ 
sumption.  give  the  battery  new  life  for 
a  very  brief  period.  No  battery  manu¬ 
facturer  will  recommend  the  use  of  such 
rejuvenators. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


In  regard  to  fox  farming,  would  it  not 
be  wise  to  go  to  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  start  of  the  fox  industry,  and  work 
for  $1  a  day  and  board  on  a  fox  farm? 
Then  the  beginner  would  find  out  if  he 
liked  foxes  and  get  the  “low-down”  on  the 
outs  of  the  business.  Bugs  generally  hide 
under  stones:  few  of  them  sun  them¬ 
selves.  The  fox  business  is  full,  of  un¬ 
seen  “bugs.”  J-D. 

New  York. 

This  we  regard  as  very  sound  advice 
to  the  young  man  who  desired  to  go  into 
fox  farming  and  to  all  others  of  a  similar 
mind  who  have  not  had  experience  in 
the  business.  Those  who  get  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  way  are  not  likely  to  make 
a  failure  of  the  business  when  they  do 
take  it  up.  Failures  are  a  damage  to  the 
industry  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the"  American  Automobile  Hervice 
League,  Inc.,  of  1440  Broadway,  New 
York  City?  I  have  taken  out  insurance; 
was  told  afterwards  that  it  is  not  a  re¬ 
liable  concern.  F.  S. 

New  York. 

This  man  thinks  he  has  taken  out  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance.  The  concern  mentioned 
is  not  an  insurance  concern  at  all.  He 
has  probably  signed  one  of  the  service 
contract  schemes  which  are  frequently 
sold  as  insurance.  It  is  easy  money  for 
the  promoters  and  the  agents;  but  we  are 
still  waiting  for  a  report  from  anyone 
who  is  satisfied  with  his  investment  in 
these  service  contracts. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  brief  period 
when  an  Oregon  county  was  without  the 
serA'ices  of  a  County  Agent,  a  swine  com¬ 
pany  promoting  the  familiar  and  oft-ex¬ 
posed  scheme  of  selling  brood  soavs  and 
promises  at  high  prices,  again  started  op¬ 
erations  in  this  Htate.  Home  six  months 
ago  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
at  the  Htate  College  exposed  a  similar 
scheme  in  Baker  and  Union  counties 
Avith  the  result  that  the  operators  faded 
away,  one  even  failing  to  settle  his  hotel 
bill,  according  to  reports.  The  plan  is  al¬ 
ways  attractive  to  farmers  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  a  sure  market.  The  company 
sells  one  or  more  brood  soavs  at  a  high 
price  and  “contracts”  to  buy  back  the 
gilts  of  the  first  tAVO  litters  for  $35  each. 
The  catch  in  the  plan,  according  to  legal 
authorities,  is  that  the  contract  is  bind¬ 
ing  on  the  farmer  but  not  on  the  com¬ 
pany,  hence  the  “sure”  market  fades 
away  whenever  the  company  cannot  easi- 
lv  pass  on  the  gilts  to  other  groups. 
Farmers  are  advised  by  the  college  to 
discuss  these  contracts  with  their  bankers 
before  signing. — Oregon  Htate  College. 

These  hog  ranch  schemes  were  popular 
in  the  East  some  10  years  ago.  Now  the 
fox  farming  schemes  have  taken  their 
place  and  occasionally  we  hear  of  musk¬ 
rat  and  mink  projects  promoted  on  the 
same  basis.  The  profits  figure  out  beau¬ 
tifully  on  paper  but  Ave  have  yet  to  learn 
of  anyone  ever  seeing  the  money  again 
put  into  these  schemes. 

A  feAV  Aveeks  ago  I  bought  several  hun¬ 
dred  shares  of  Kay  Copper.  At  that  time 
it  Avas  on  the  Curb  but  was  taken  off 
later.  I  had  considered  this  stock  of  no 
value  and  cast  that  aside.  I  have  just 
come  across  that,  and  as  the  market  has 
been  verv  prosperous  for  the  last  cou¬ 
ple  of  years  thought  there  may  be  some 
value  to  this  stock  again.  AATill  you  in¬ 
form  me  if  there  is  any  sale  for  it? 

NeAV  York.  L.  d.  m. 

This  is  one  of  the  speculative  mining 
ventures,  and  recently  evidence-  developed 
that  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  Avere 
“scuttling  the  ship,”  as  it  were.  The 
Attorney-General  of  this  State  took  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  company  to  prevent  it 
from  selling  stock  in  this  State,  with  the 
result  that  the  concern  was  thrown  into 
bankruptcy  and  Charles  Voss  of  2  Rector 
St.,  New  York  City,  is  receiver  for  the 
corporation.  The  stock  has  recently 
been  quoted  at  5  to  10c  per  share.  Neith¬ 
er  a  “bull”  nor  “bear”  market  affects 
stocks  of  this  character. 

AVe  Avould  not  know  what  to  do  with- 
out  the  paper,  and  have  received  so 
many  favors  from  you.  it  is  impossible  to 
thank  you  enough.  I  received  the  check 
you  sent  to  me  for  that  claim  against 
the  Erie  Railroad  for  a  coav  being  killed. 
I  cannot  repay  you  for  the  trouble  you 
took  for  me,  but  will  boost  your  paper. 
Thanks  many  times  over.  I  enclose  $5 
for  subscription.  f.  s.  f. 

NeAV  YTork. 

AAre  thought  the  settlement  in  this  case 
Avas  too  long  delayed.  The  subscriber  did 
all  he  could  alone.  AYe  were  glad  to  be 
able  to  help  bring  about  the  settlement. 

“Do  you  think  medicines  are  any 
good?”  “My  uncle  derived  a  lot  of  good 
from  drugs.”  “AAdiat  was  the  matter 
with  him?”  “He  was  a  druggist.” — Der 
Gemuthlielie  Hachse. 


PRACTICAL  DAIRY 
RATION 

with  clover  hay 
and  corn  silage 
Ground  Corn, 
Hominy,  or  Barley 

.  .  .  200  lbs. 
Ground  Oats 

.  .  .  200  lbs. 
Wheat  Bran 

.  .  .  100  lbs. 
Linseed  Meal 

.  .  .  100  lbs. 
If  your  dealer  does 
batch  mixing,  hand 
him  this  formula. 


This  is  the  season  of  high 
prices.  But  are  they  high 
enough  to  make  money 
for  you?  Whether  you  sell 
to  creamery,  condensary, 
cheese  factory,  or  city  con¬ 
sumer,  that  depends  large¬ 
ly  on  the  way  you  feed. 

In  any  season,  a  good  grain  ration  with  a 
high-quality  protein  base  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  profits.  It  doesn’t  make  much 
difference  how  you  get  it- — -in  a  good 
mixed  feed  or  a  home-mixed  ration.  If 
you  buy  mixed  feeds,  look  on  the  label 
for  Linseed  Meal.  If  you  mix  at  home, 
be  sure  you  use  a  balanced  formula.  Our 
new  free  book  contains  valuable  point¬ 
ers  on  both,  including  a  whole  page  of 
simple  formulas  for  dairy  rations.  Mail 
the  coupon  for  free  copy. 


The  Universal 
Protein  Feed 


MEAL 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE, 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


MEAL 


ARE  MILK 

RICES  HIGH 
NOllGli? 


Send  free  booklet  No.  J-2  52  pages  on  Practical  Feeding  for  Profit. 


;Now 


~<znct 


'  A/etal Tubes  Replace  Rubber 

This  New  Burrell  Feature 
Is  the  Biggest  Improvement 
Since  the  Automatic  Controller 

A  single-tube  system  — now  with  * 
metal  tubes  !  Half  as  much  rubber! 
Half  as  much  wear !  Short  tubes— 
easy  washing — clean  milk  !  That  i3 
what  this  improved  Burrell  Milker 
means  to  you!  And,  all  the  exclusive 
Burrell  features  are  retained— Au¬ 
tomatic  Controller;  Air-CushionTeat 
Cup:  Positive  Relief  Pulsator;  San¬ 
itary  Moisture  Trap.  The  Burrell  is 
the  outstanding  mechanical  mi  Iker — 
by  far !  Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

i  Double  Unit  "IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN”  < 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation,  Little  Falls.  N.Y. 


Single  Unit 


'a 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


zr 


KILL  RATS 

Without  Endangering  Your 
Livestock,  Poultry,  Cats  or  Dogs 

USE  GENUINE 

Red  Squill  Powder 

Recommended  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  an  Effective  Raticide 

l/fc-lb.  can  $1.00  ) 

1-lb.  can  -  $1.75  PREPAID 
5-lb.  can  -  $7  00  j 

Inquiries  Solicited  from  Dealers 

ASIA  DRUG  COMPANY,  INC. 
236  Water  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


6Days* 

Trial 

You  can  get 
any  Bues- 
cher  Instru¬ 
ment  on  six 
days’  trial, 
and  pay  for 
it  on  easy  1 
terms  to  K?, 
suit  your 
conven- 
ience.  Write 
for  details 
and  free 
literature. 

<4501 


Only  a  Buescher 


Saxophone  gives  you  these  extra 
features  —  Snap-on  Pads,  greatest 
improvement,  easy  toreplace.no 
^  cementing — Patented  Auto- 
'  matic  Octave  Key,  perfect 
Scale  Accuracy,  conven¬ 
ient  key  arrangement. 

Be  Popular  Socially 
Earn  Extra  Money 

i  playing  a  sweet-toned  Buescher. 
lOevemngs,  one  houreach — will 
astonish  and  please  you.  It’s 
easy  with  a  Buescher.  Tell  u; 
what  instrument  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in.  We’U  do  the  rest. 
Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 
^2679  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


— —  EVERY  MONTH 

SUN 

HON 

TlrtS 

WED 

T«UR 

F»l 
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26 

2? 

28 

29 
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Get  the 
Habit  of 
Mailing 
Deposits 
Regularly  ! 


Send  for  our  new.  illustrated  booklet.  -‘The  Safest 
Bank  Messenger  in  the  World,”  telling  all  about 
our  convenient  “banking  by  mail"  method. 


4rV2% 


Interest 

Compounded 

Quarterly 

Chartered  1868 


Dividend  Paid 
Oct.  1st,  1923 

Assets  over 
$37,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositors. 

!■■■■■■  Mail  this  slip  today  -  —  - 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
World.” 

Name . . . 

Address . . . . . 

City .  It  N.Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Generator  for  Home 
Lighting 

At  one  time  the  owner  of  this  farm 
had  an  electric  auto  which  was  operated 
by  storage  batteries.  The  generator  for 
this  auto  is  still  in  good'  condition.  It  is 
110  volt  D.  C.,  and  was  operated  by 
110  volt  A.  C.  motor.  Could  we  make 
a  farm  lighting  plant  out  of  this  generator 
and  a  3  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  which  we 
also  have  on  the  farm?  a.  j.  b. 

Florida. 

While  sufficient  detail  is  not  given  to 
permit  a  definite  reply  it  is  probable  that 
the  conversion  of  this  outfit  into  a  home 
lighting  plant  would  not  pay.  While  the 
110  volt  current  has  some  advantages  in 
size  of  wire  used  and  smaller  line  loss 
they  are  largely  offset  by  the  lower  cost 
of  the  32  volt  plant.  From  55  to  56 
cells  are  needed  for  a  110  volt  battery  as 
against  16  for  one  of  32  volts.  The  bat¬ 
tery  is  one  of  the  expensive  parts  of  the 
plant,  and  one  of  the  shortest  lived,  mak¬ 
ing  the  upkeep  of  the  110  volt  battery 
plant  high. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  directly 
to  the  makers  of  the  electrical  equipment 
of  this  car,  giving  them  all  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  possible  about  it.  They  should  be 
able  to  give  you  definite  recommenda¬ 
tions  concerning  its  use  for  lighting. 

E.  H.  s. 


you  outline  a  plan  of  doing  this,  advising 
us  as  to  size  of  motor,  pulleys,  belts,  etc., 
necessary?  w.  B. 

Ulster,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  one-half  horsepower  motor  will  be 
ample  in  size  for  operating  this  cutter. 
The  speed  of  the  cutter  is  not  given,  but 
as  it  is  designed  for  hand  operation  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  supposed  to  run  from 
60  to  70  R.P.M.  It  is  also  likely  that 
this  speed  could  be  increased  somewhat 
if  power  is  available  to  run  the  cutter  if 
the  machine  is  sufficiently  well  balanced 
to  permit  the  higher  rate  of  speed. 

Because  of  the  great  difference  between 
the  speed  of  the  motor  and  the  speed  at 
which  the  cutter  is  driven  a  short  line 
shaft  will  be  needed.  If  pumps  or  other 
power  devices  are  to  be  used  they  can  be 
belted  from  the  same  shaft. 

With  the  motor  running  to  1725  R.P.M. 
and  equipped  with  a  3-in.  pulley  belt  to  a 
12-in.  pulley  on  the  line  shaft,  this  will 
drive  the  line  shaft  at  431  R.P.M.  A 
5-in.  pulley  on  the  line  shaft  belted  to  the 
rim  of  the  25-in.  balance  wheel  will  drive 
the  cutter  at  86  R.P.M. 

One  and  one-half  to  2-in  rubber  belting 
can  be  used,  depending  upon  the  width  of 
the  pulleys,  or  if  desired  light  weight 
leather  belting  can  be  used.  In  ordering 
the  motor  specify  the  type  of  current, 
A.C.  or  D.C.,  the  voltage,  and  if  A.C. 
current  the  number  of  cycles.  r.  it.  s. 


House  Water  Supply 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  in  a  bathroom 
and  would  like  what  information  you  can 
give  me  on  these  questions.  There  are 
four  in  our  family,  all  grown  up ;  no  elec¬ 
tricity  in  sight  at  present  for  pumping 
a  pressure  tank.  I  also  want  this  outfit 
large  enough  so  it  can  be  used  365  days 
a  year  and  rather  too  large  than  to  small. 
How  large  a  cistern  is  needed  for  water 
used  in  kitchen  and  bathroom  on  a  farm? 
What  size  pressure  tank  is  needed  in  cel¬ 
lar?  Can  this  be  pumped  by  hand  or 
would  you  advise  an  engine?  How  often 
must  it  be  pumped  and  at  what  pressure? 
Bathroom  is  on  main  floor. 

What  size  range  boiler  is  needed?  I 
am  going  to  use  a  hot-water  front  to  heat 
the  water.  Is  there  any  danger  in  Win¬ 
ter  when  we  have  fire,  like  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  other  days  not  using  wa¬ 
ter,  of  a  blow  up  caused  by  overheating 
the  water  in  the  range  boiler?  We  use 
wood  for  fuel  Winter  and  Summer. 

What  size  septic  tank  is  needed?  I  am 
not  going  to  drain  kitchen  sink  into  it 
at  all,  only  the  bathroom.  Can  I  con¬ 
nect  the  tank  to  a  tile  ditch  that  I  have 
for  draining  land,  about  200  ft.  away  to 
take  care  of  the  drainage  from  the  tank. 
How  large  a  septic  tank  is  needed? 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  R. 

The  size  of  a  cistern  should  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  quantity  of  water  that 
is  to  be  used  from  it  and  the  roof  area 
available  from  which  wrater  may  be  taken, 
as  this  together  with  the  rainfall  de¬ 
termines  the  supply.  Where  running  wa¬ 
ter  is  provided  and  used  for  bath  and  all 
purposes  it  is  customary  to  estimate  25 
gallons  per  day  per  person.  However, 
where  the  water  is  carried,  less  than 
half  this  quantity  is  used. 

In  this  section  the  rainfall  is  approxi¬ 
mately  three  inches  per  month  through 
the  Summer.  Estimating  on  this  basis 
the  run-off  from  a  roof  about  30x100  feet 
in  size  would  be  required  and  a  cistern 
nearly  10x10x10  feet  needed  to  hold  it. 

Under  ordinary  working  conditions 
only  about  one-third  of  the  capacity  of  a 
pressure  tank  can  be  used.  If  pumped 
up  daily  and  100  gallons  of  water  used, 
a  tank  of  about  300  gallons  capacity 
should  be  purchased.  A  cylindrical  tank 
2 y2  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  high 
will  have  approximately  this  capacity. 
This  tank  can  be  pumped  up  by  hand, 
but  a  small  engine  will  be  more  conveni¬ 
ent.  It  can  be  arranged  to  stop  itself 
when  a  certain  pressure  is  reached.  The 
tank  should  be  pumped  up  to  about  40 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  can  be  used 
down  to  about  10  lbs.  per  square  inch 
before  refilling. 

A  30-gallon  range  boiler  will  make  a 
satisfactory  size.  If  the  fire  is  hot 
enough  to  generate  steam  in  the  water 
front  there  wall  be  a  considerable  ham¬ 
mering  and  racket  due  to  the  steam  con¬ 
densing  in  the  boiler,  but  there  is  little 
actual  danger  of  an  explosion  unless  the 
water  pipe  or  water  front  has  been 
stopped  by  freezing  during  the  night. 
Your  pressure  tank  will  permit  some  ex¬ 
pansion  back  into  it  through  the  cold 
water  pipe.  Where  the  water  is  pumped 
directly  to  the  hot  water  tank  or  a 
check  valve  used  in  the  line  a  safety 
valve  or  relief  valve  must  be  used  on  the 
boiler. 

A  single  chamber  septic  tank  for  a 
family  of  four  should  be  from  2%  to  3 
feet  wide,  about  6  feet  long  and  4y2  feet 
deep,  inside  measurement.  Whether  or 
not  the  discharge  from  this  tank  should 
be  led  to  an  existing  tile  drain  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  It  depends  altogether  on  conditions, 
and  the  safe  way  would  be  £o  lay  some 
tile  purposely  to  care  for  tlie  discharge 
from  the  tank.  R.  H.  s. 


Disposal  of  Farm  Sewage 

I  live  just  out  of  the  town  limits  and 
get  water,  electricity  and  gas  from  it.  The 
gas  comes  from  the  Portland  Gas  Co.,  24 
miles  by  pipeline.  Thus  I  can  get  water 
for  house  and  garden,  but  as  the  town 
sewer  does  not  reach  me,  I  depend  on  my 
own  tile  to  drain.  Fortunately  my  land 
slopes  about  6  feet  for  the  first  100  feet, 
and  from  2  to  3  feet  for  the  next  400  feet 
to  the  edge  of  my  land.  We  have  a  septic 
tank  and  for  the  first  50  feet  common 
drain  tile  is  used,  cemented  at  the  joints. 
It  is  placed  about  8  feet  under  ground, 
as  it  never  freezes  that  deep  here.  It  has 
never  given  us  any  serious  trouble,  but 
for  about  8  feet  on  each  side  of  the  pipe 
the  crops  show  about  twice  the  growth  of 
those  on  the  rest  of  the  land,  and  my 
neighbor  gets  some  benefit  from  it.  I  am 
seriously  considering  running  the  tile  in  a 
closed  or  regular  drain  tile  for  about  100 
feet  and  then  distributing  through  a  series 
of  drains  running  in  a  fan-shape,  for  with 
the  coming  of  the  tractor  and  automobile, 
except  on  dairy-farms,  the  manure  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  serious  one,  even  where  vetch 
makes  a  good  cover  crop.  s.  T.  walker. 

Washington  Co.,  Ore. 


Del-Mar-Va  6,090  Square  Miles 
Finest  Agricultural  Opportunities 

Within  three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid 
concrete  highways  to  New  lYork,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  System  permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable 
climate.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes,  low  priced.  Good  schools  low 
taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet  FREE.  Address 
PLL-M AK-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Maryland  Farmc  ,We  bave  farms  of  all  sizes  for  sale 
llldiyidliu  r <11  Ills  both  waterfront  and  inland,  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  the  “Garden  Spot”  of 
the  world,  where  farming  pays.  Fertile  soil,  good  mar¬ 
kets.  macadam  road  and  line  climate.  For  particulars 
address.  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

Pure  Pork  Sausage  in  S  lb.  Bags .  35c  per  lb. 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C.  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co.  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


WANTFD  A  mi(1dle-aged  man  who  wants  a  steady 
nitlllkU  job  the  year  round  in  this  territory. 

Connecticut  Valley  Nurseries,  Manchester,  Conn. 


Wgnfprf  In  Rini  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices 
named  10  DUJ  OWASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester, N-Y 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  .$50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Tliiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Alan  to  work  220-acre  dairy  farm 
on  shares:  stocked.  J.  C.  DREW,  It.  D.  1, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Protestant  woman  to  care  for  sick 
woman;  will  consider  woman  with  child  who 
would  consider  home  and  small  wages.  ALBERT 
FINK,  Millington,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  next  Spring,  on  large  farm  100  miles 
from  New  York,  on  salary  and  part  of  profits; 
tuberculin-tested  herd,  sheep  and  hogs;  large 
acreage  of  good  land;  modern  plant,  modern 
house  and  good  school;  write  fully,  giving  age, 
religion,  size  of  family,  complete  experience;  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  strictly  first-class  man. 
ADVERTISER  5216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Electric  Power  for  Feed 
Cutter 

Our  feed  cutter  had  two  8-in.  and  one 
%-in.  blade,  is  turned  by  hand,  and  has 
a  balance  wheel  measuring  25  ins.  Hav¬ 
ing  electric  current  available,  110  volt 
A.C.,  we  wish  to  equip  this  cutter  with 
motor  to  eliminate  the  hand  labor.  Could 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer-caretaker,  mar¬ 
ried,  either  no  children  or  one  only,  for  place 
in  Putnam  County,  N.  Y. ;  must  have  good  gen¬ 
eral  garden  knowledge,  be  able  drive  car  and 
understand  simple  electric  pump;  essential  wife 
also  drive  car;  if  she  wishes  to  work  separate 
arrangement  for  both  work  and  pay  will  be 
made  with  her;  house  contains  all  modern  com¬ 
forts  hut  only  couples  prepared  for  and  used  to 
real  country  life  need  apply;  in  writing  give  full 
information  including  copies  of  references  and 
last  salary  received.  ADVERTISER  5225,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


AMERICAN,  21,  some  farm  experience,  wants 
to  learn  commercial  poultry  business;  no  bad 
habits  and  willing  to  work;  references  furnished. 
HARRY  LONGO,  West  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Respectable  married  man,  dairy  and 
poultry;  112  acres;  permanent.  CHARLES 
PLOGER,  West  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  open  for  position. 
ADVERTISER  5148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  two  experienced  young  men,  large 
dairy  farm,  to  work  on  shares.  E.  It.  SMITH, 
Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  two  years  present  position, 
leaving  voluntarily  for  better  opportunity; 
private  estate  where  neatness,  cleanliness,  re¬ 
sults  demanded;  broad  practical  experience;  25 
years  old,  single,  good  health,  graduate  agricul¬ 
tural  college;  references.  BOX  71,  I’leasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  superintendent  open  for  position;  15 
years’  practical  experience;  college  education; 
specialists  in  cattle  breeding,  production  of  cer¬ 
tified  milk,  poultry,  ".aeounting  and  all  farm 
enterprises:  American,  age  36,  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5198,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Work  on  farm,  poultry  or  general 
farming,  by  experienced  man  around  60;  don’t 
drink  or  smoke.  Address  C.  CARY,  34  Han¬ 
cock  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  best  references.  5  years’ 
experience  all  branches.  EDAVARD  HIGGINS, 
54  Pleasant  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


WOULD  help  owner  of  small  farm:  good  habits. 
P.  REAIMING,  6  High  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


LADY  with  five-year-old  son  wishes  position  as 
housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  5217,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  35,  American,  reliable,  indus¬ 
trious  and  sober,  with  lifetime  experience  in 
farming  and  farm  management;  good  carpenter 
and  all-round  mechanic;  can  operate  and  repair 
all  kinds  farm  machinery,  portable  saw  mills, 
wood  working  machinery,  tractor,  gas  engines, 
etc.:  best  references;  all  letters  answered.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  5218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  30  acres,  equipped  for  poul¬ 
try.  AVM.  P.  TODD,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  at  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y.; 

ideal  location,  immediate  possession.  FRANK 
BUSHNELL,  Owner,  Big  Rock,  Ill. 


IF  LOOKING  for  gentleman’s  place  I  offer  120- 
acre  dairy  farm,  rich  tractor  tillable  soil, 
elegant  modernized  buildings,  all  conveniences, 
perfect  condition:  stone  road,  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Doylestown;  $200  per  acre,  terms. 
SAIITH,  69th  Avenue  and  10th  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  farm  to  work  on  shares,  all 
equipped.  FORREST  AIILLER,  100  East  156th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  three  good  farms, 
fertile,  well-drained  soil,  substantial  buildings, 
orchards:  located  on  main  highways  to  Trenton, 
Philadelphia,  New  York;  electricity  available; 
also  miscellaneous  assortment  of  used  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKELEY,  Borden- 
town.  N.  J. 


AGED  owner  retiring  from  prosperous  general 
country  store:  will  sell;  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  5220.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 50-acre  fruit  farm,  near  city  of 
Hudson.  ADA'ERTISER  5189,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  45,  own  help,  wants  stocked 
dairy  farm,  grade  A  territory:  share  or  money 
rent:  capable  to  build  up  any  place  having  pos¬ 
sibilities;  full  details  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANT  to  rent  farm  with  running  water;  op¬ 
tion  to  buy:  must  be  cheap.  P.  ROTH,  2056 
Grand  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Fifty  acres  or  more,  wild  hilly 
brush  lana,  on  rental  basis,  with  option  of 
purchase:  must  be  located  between  Middletown 
and  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  on  auto  highway.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5229,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 80-acre  farm,  all  clear,  6-room 
house,  all  outbuildings;  Alaryland,  near  Balti¬ 
more.  AI.  BACHMAN,  2117  Callow  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Aid. 


WANT  to  rent  small  farm.  New  Jersey;  poultry, 
2  cows;  road  stand;  near  city,  town  or  com¬ 
muting  distance  New  York:  reasonable  rent; 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5223, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  would  like  position  as  caretakers  on 
country  place;  attendant  and  cook  for  aged 
person  or  persons,  or  houseman  and  cook,  on 
country  place;  experience  in  all  these  lines; 
ages  31  and  26  respectively;  conscientious  and 
honest;  state  wages  and  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5219,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARAIER,  all  around,  married,  wants  position 
on  dairy  or  similar  farm;  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  50  years  of  age  and  21-year-old  boy;  ma¬ 
chine  and  good  dry  hand  milkers,  good  horseman 
and  stock-raiser;  wife  is  good  cook  and  can 
board  men.  FRANK  BRIES,  R.  D.  3,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER,  53,  clean  cut,  active,  raised  on 
stock  and  grain  farm  in  Canada;  30  years  at 
the  trade,  all  classes  work,  city  or  country; 
best  of  reference;  moderate  compensation;  either 
private  estate  or  farm.  C.  A.  BROWN,  Belwood 
Park,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


FARMER  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  some¬ 
one  who  owns  a  vacant  farm  and  would  like 
to  have  someone  on  it;  would  return  one-third 
of  crops  to  owner.  ADVERTISER  5221,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  with  child  wishes  position; 

state  wages.  SAVETT,  11  Jerome  Ave.,  AVest 
Newton,  Alass. 


FARAI  work  wanted.  JOHN  AVEDGAVOOD, 
Aladison  St.,  Somerville,  Alass. 


HOLLANDER,  single,  wants  position  on  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm;  clean  willing  worker  and 
good  milker.  ADVERTISER  5230,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  32,  wishes  position  on  com- 
merical  or  private  estate;  sober,  willing  work¬ 
er,  also  do  small  concrete  and  carpenter  work 
and  electric  wiring.  K.  F.  PUPl’A,  341  River 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position,  caretaker,  handyman,  on 
gentleman’s  place;  middle-aged,  married  man; 
understands  farming,  gardening.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  37,  small  family:  16  years’ 
successful,  practical  and  theoretical  experience 
on  large  scale;  understands  building,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  making  farms  pay;  first-class  refer¬ 
ences;  free  January  15;  please  state  salary  and 
details  in  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  5227,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND  farmer  would  like  to  correspond 
with  experienced  trucker,  for  roadside  trade 
and  market;  great  demand  for  vegetable  plants 
in  Spring;  one-third  profits  for  work  and  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  5222,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  wants  position  in  coun¬ 
try,  with  furnished  quarters;  understands 
poultry  and  fruit  and  handy  with  tools;  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  BALDAVIN,  179  Alill  St., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  Americans,  middle-aged,  no  children, 
experienced,  educated,  refined,  willing;  man, 
gardener,  houseman,  handy;  wife,  plain  cook, 
neat  housekeeper;  trustworthy;  reference;  de¬ 
sire  permanent  position;  good  service  given,  good 
treatment  appreciated.  ADA’ERTISER  5226, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


AVANTED — 2  to  400-aere  farm  with  cows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  with  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-AIar-A’a  poultry  plant,  300 
acres,  uninfected  range,  about  2,800  layers, 
now  producing;  gross  income  up  to  Dec.  5th  about 
$12,949;  valuable  saw  timber  and  firewood; 
heavy  income  producing  business  suitable  for 
two  or  three  partners:  price  $16,000,  $7,000 

down,  balance  on  easy  long-time  payments.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  5184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 55-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  2 
acres  peaches,  10  acres  of  apples,  pears  and 
smaller  fruits;  one  mile  from  AA’olcott,  N.  Y., 
on  macadam  road;  low  price,  easy  terms;  im¬ 
mediate  possession.  P.  C.  CASE,  972  AV’alnut 
St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three  or  four  acres  on  good  road; 

water,  lights,  gas,  sidewalks;  $2,250  per 
acre;  AVestbury,  L.  X.  ADA’ERTISER  5200,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  -rent,  tea  room  and  tavern,  tlie 
best  location  in  Connecticut;  established.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


. ....  uuuuiriii  poultry  anu 

fruit  ranch  tor  eastern  property;  marvellous 
”  ’  ADVERTISER  5224,  care 


climate  and  scenery. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Forty-acre  general  farm,  five-room 
house,  barn,  chicken  houses,  river  and  spring- 
watered  pastures;  for  details  address  BOX  32, 
Route  1,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AVILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

BIG  BARGAIN,  1%  K.  AV.  Delco  plant,  110- 
volt,  new  batteries,  56  cells.  II.  F.  GAL¬ 
LAGHER  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60:  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid:  10  lbs.  white,  prepaid, 
$1.75:  buckwheat,  $1.50;  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75. 
F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat:  either  grade,  $5.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J  G 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest.  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can.  clover, 
$(>.60:  buckwheat,  $5.70,  here.  KENNETH 
CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  clover  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs., 
$2.10;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80;  5-lbs.  chunk 

comb,  $1.40,  third  zone;  goldenrod-buckwheat, 
60-lbs.,  $5.50;  120-lbs.,  $10;  mixed  comb,  24  sec¬ 
tions,  $4.50,  not  prepaid.  EDAVARD  RED- 
DOUT,  New  AA’oodstock,  N.  Y 


AVHEN  better  honey  is  made  our  bees  will 
make  it;  send  for  five-pound  pail,  $1.25  post¬ 
paid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDEN 
Buckland,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Hall  incubator,  single  deck,  12,000- 

egg  capacity,  good  condition;  also  Hall  me¬ 
chanical  egg  turner  trays.  LONG  VIEAV  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  AA’atervliet,  N.  Y. 

T^>T5™c,arr3ts'  oabbage,  100  pounds,  $2.  PAT- 

TINGTONS,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Finest  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50  here; 

5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail.  $2,  delivered; 
C.O.D.  orders  solicited.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS  Jumbos,  runners,  fresh  from  vim 
new  crop,  fanners’  field  stock,  10  lbs.,  $1.5< 
7  ■  „ lb®;>  $2.25;  50  lbs.,  $4.25;  100  lbs.,  $7.7: 
•>uo  ins..  $3.> ;  hand  graded,  15c  pound:  buy  d 

r  save  money.  MAPLE  GROY 

FARMS,  Franklin,  A’a. 


SOL-IIOT  brooders,  44,  54  and  54-in.  Giant;  also 
Sy?aci7seC°N  byner*  H0WAHIJ  »•  BAKER,  East 

HA  A  L i  several  carloads  of  cow  manure:  can  ship 
on  Lelngli  Railroad.  E.  &  B.  FEINS,  109 
Chestnut  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


JUMBO  peanuts,  field  stock.  8c  lb.;  hand-picked, 
loe  lb.  R.  R.  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  Va. 


GOLD  LEAF  tobacco,  mild,  mellow,  smoking 
chewing,  5  pounds  $1;  12  pounds,  $2:  pat 
Postman.  BELMONT  FARMS,  Chatham,  Va 


CLOVER  HONEY-10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat 

,,  -  delivered  third  zone;  buckwheat,  «( 

ibs  $u.o0;  fancy  buckwheat  comb,  12  sections 
not  Prepaid;  complete  list  free.  ROSCOI 
i' .  W1XSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  shellbark  nut  meats,  $1.10  per  lb. 

black  walnut  meats,  $1  lb.,  parcel  post  no 

bSrg  PaLEN  DALE  pOULTRYP  FARM,  DiBa 


F(san-  Sn‘iXEQQA9°~e"?-  Prairie  State  inenbato: 

$30,  also  330-egg  Cyphers,  $20;  both  good  mi 
chines.  D.  R.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley.  N.  Y 


“DEPEAA”S  HONEY” — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  li 

$2,  postpaid.  LAVERN  DEPEAV,  Rt.  6  Ai 
burn,  N.  Y.  ’ 


HO^V’Slbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat 
$l,  $1.7o  postpaid  three  zones:  60  lbs.  buck 
L.s?N'.  Y  •  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romu 


*™'  ii°>V-n  °Urac,ted  honey,  case  two  60-1 
cans,  $1_,50;  for  larger  amounts  write  f, 

ARTHUR  KkSOto,nSIowa°Unt:  Samp,e  15 


IIi7  ?ni  vF  >  extracted,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover 
87-0,  buckwheat  $o.70;  10-lb.  pail,  withii 
third  zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat  81  7 h  pa 
C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y.  J  *  7  BA: 
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Burpee's  See 


Burpee's  Annual 


The  Flowers  and  Vegetables  you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden — read  all  about  them  in  Burpee’s 
Annual.  This  is  the  catalog  that  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It  is  a  beautiful 
book  of  172  pages,  easy  to  read,  full  of  pictures  and 
garden  news. 


Burpee’s  Annual  offers  the  best  in  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roots, 
Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses. 


Market  growers  and  florists  use  Burpee’s  Annual  as  a 
reference  book  ;  more  than  a  million  amateurs  use  it  as 
their  garden  guide.  You  will  want  the  latest  issue  of 
Burpee’s  Annual  with  its  true  and  accurate  descriptions 
that  will  help  you  plan  your  garden.  To  many,  the 
Burpee  specialties  are  of  particular  interest,  but  which¬ 
ever  varieties  you  choose  you  are  assured  of  Tested 
Seeds,  full  of  life  and  vigor — seeds  that  are  Guaranteed 
to  Grow. 


New  Goldinhart  Carrot— 

a  beautiful,  tender  and  sweet 
variety  with  an  attractive 
golden  orange  heart — is  first 
offered  in  Burpee’s 
Annual  for  1929 


New  V egetables  and  Flowers 
for  1929 


THIS 

GREAT 
GARDEN 
BOOK 


FORDHOOK  MARVEL 
DAHLIA 


CLADFLOWER 
BERTY  SNOW 


New  Goldinhart  Carrot — a  delicious  and  productive  variety, 
with  a  beautiful  olden  orange  heart  instead  of  a  yellow  core, 
is  first  offered  in  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1929. 

“The  Burpee”  Sweet  Corn,  our  sensational  novelty  of  last  year, 
is  illustrated  on  the  front  Cover  of  the  catalog.  “The  Burpee” 
is  ten  days  ahead  of  the  Famous  Golden  Bantam,  still  it  has  the 
same  delicious  buttery  flavor. 

Eight  new  prize-winning  Dahlias,  of  large  size,  artistic  form, 
and  exquisite  color — truly  marvels  of  beauty.  These  Dahlias 
won  the  highest  awards  wherever  exhibited— two  Gold  Medals, 
a  Silver  Trophy,  and  the  Supreme  Award  of  the  American 
Dahlia  Society  when  shown  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Dahlia  Show  in  the  Fall  of  1928. 

Six  new  Gladflower*  that  originated 
in  Scotland,  as  large  and  lovely  as  we 
have  ever  seen.  They  were  awarded  a 
beautiful  Gold  Medal  by  the  American 
Gladiolus  Society.  The  New  Jersey 
Gladiolus  Society  honored  them  with 
a  First  Prize  when  exhibited  at  the 
Vineland  Flower  Show  in  the  Fall  of 
1928.  These  new  Gladflowers  are 
really  sensational  in  every  way.  We 
came  across  them  when  traveling  in 
Scotland  a  few  years  ago,  and  im¬ 
mediately  secured  planting  stock  for 
propagation  on  our  Fordhook  Farms 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  have 
shown  all  the  wonderful  characteristics 
as  exhibited  when  we  saw  them  for 
the  first  time  in  Scotland. 


“Ruffled  Rose”  Sweet  Pea — a  fine 
companion  to  Fluffy  Ruffles,  the  first 
of  the  Ruffled  Sweet  Peas,  introduced 
by  us  last  year. 

All  these  wonderful  novelties  are  fully 
described  in  Burpee’s  Annual  Garden 
Book  for  1929. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

104  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


Name 


State 
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The  Fruit  Industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast 


Part  I 


HE  transcontinental  flyers  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  the  trip  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles  in  a  non-stop 
flight,  hopefully  in  the  lapse  of  one 
day.  The  travelers  from  coast  to 
coast  by  fastest  train  service  left 
several  days  in  advance  of  the  take-off  from  New 
York  City.  They  went  to  sleep  in  the  arid  regions 
of  New  Mexico  and  awoke  the  next  day  in  the  dry, 
dusty  wastes  of  Arizona,  to  learn  that  the  flyers  had 
passed  them  during  the  night  and  were  now  near 
their  destination  in  California.  All  through  that 
day  the  train  continued  westward,  arriving  at  its 
destination  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day  a 
long,  long  journey  ended.  , 

It  is  while  one  is  on  this  long  haul  across  the 
American  continent  that  he  really  appreciates  what 
the  western  fruit  men  have  had  to  cope  with.  Day 
after  day  pounding  over  the  rails  through  the  heat 
of  the  southern  route  or  through  the  cold  of  the 
northern  route  brings  home  as  nothing 
else  can  just  how  large  this  country 
is,  and  why  this  "long  haul”  has  been 
the  nightmare  and  the  salvation  of  the 
western  fruit  men.  L  liable  to  meet  the 
situation  single-handed  they  have  been 
forced  to  help  each  other.  Unable  to 
pay  freight  on  poor  fruit  they  have 
sent  only  the  best  to  market. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  matter  of 
distance,  it  is  a  two-day  run  from  Colo¬ 
rado  to  California.  It  is  as  far  from 
Seattle  to  San  Francisco  as  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  and  it  is  only  a  few 
miles  less  from  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles  than  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo. 

The  airplane  may  make  these  dis¬ 
tances  shorter  for  human  travel,  but 
the  likelihood  is  that  the  fruit  crop 
must  continue  to  reckon  with  them  for 
some  time  to  come. 

QUANTITIES  OF  FOODSTUFFS. 

— Next  to  the  great  distances  involved 
the  impressive  fact  on  a  trip  of  this 
kind  is  the  tremendous  producing 
power  of  the  country.  Taken  during 
the  harvest  season  the  sight  becomes 
depressing.  True,  most  horticultural 
crops  are  perishable  products,  and  the 
waste  accordingly  appears  more  severe 
than  it  really  is.  Yet  no  one  can  make 
the  great  swing  from  East  to  West 
through  the  harvest  fields  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  up  through  the  States  of 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  finally  back  through  the  great 
grain-producing  sections  of  Canada 
and  the  Northwest  without  becoming 
downcast.  t 

In  the  rich  Kaw  Valley  of  Kansas, 
for  example,  with  its  fields  of  12-foot 
corn,  were  acres  of  potatoes  undug  at 
30  cents  a  bushel,  and  acres  of  cabbage 
uncut  at  $4  a  ton.  One  grower  shipped 
a  car  of  potatoes  and  received  a  bill  for  $18  to  help 
pay  freight  charges.  With  two-bushel  sacks  cost¬ 
ing  14  cents,  a  charge  of  10c  a  bushel  for  picking-up 
and  5c  for  hauling,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  seven  men  grading,  one  man  turning,  one  man 
sacking,  two  men  sorting,  one  man  loading,  one  man 
taking  away,  plus  the  wear  and  tear  on  digging  ma¬ 
chinery,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  profit.  The  one 
bright  spot  in  the  Southwest  is  the  wheat  man  with 
a  combine,  who  is  making  a  profit  solely  because  of 
lessened  labor  charges. 

Go  on  to  Colorado  and  the  situation  is  similar. 
Melons  wasting  in  the  field  at  Rocky  Ford.  No 
shipments  of  grapes  from  California  for  three  days 
until  eastern  markets  have  cleaned  tip.  Peaches 
lying  on  the  ground  and  prices  still  undetermined 
for  the  product  already  in  the  cans.  Olives  un¬ 
profitable  since  the  olive  scare  of  several  years  ago. 
No  demand  for  fresh  figs.  The  prune  industry  over¬ 
done.  Pear  growers  not  happy.  Fruit  trees  and 
vineyards  and  produce  everywhere.  Cars  and  cars 
of  apples  in  Washington.  Bulbs  and  small  fruits  by 
the  hundreds  of  acres.  Wheat  in  every  direction 
through  Canada  and  the  Northwest.  And  on  top  of 
all  this  are  the  undeveloped  acres  that  only  await 
a  little  lower  cost  of  production  or  somewhat  higher 
prices  before  being  put  to  work.  Everywhere  it  is 
production  and  more  production.  No  wonder  the 


traveler  returns  with  a  feeling  of  dejection  and  de¬ 
pression  if  he  has  the  welfare  of  agriculture  at 
heart. 

IN  THE  CITRUS  COUNTRY.— So  much  for  gen¬ 
eral  observations.  The  first  stop  in  the  fruit  coun¬ 
try  was  among  orange  and  lemon  groves  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley,  just  over  the  ridge  which 
technically  separates  Southern  California  from  the 
rest  of  the  State.  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  though 
supposedly  comfortable  excepting  for  the  occasional 
north  or  northwest  winds  that  blow  off  the  Mojave 
Desert  to  the  north.  On  those  occasions,  lasting 
from  one  to  three  days,  the  temperature  runs  to 
more  than  100  degrees,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  125 
degrees,  while  the  humidity  dwindles  close  to  the 
zero  mark,  reaching  as  low  as  3  or  4  per  cent.  The 
leaves  on  orange  trees  may  then  be  badly  scorched. 
In  one  instance  a  season  or  two  ago  when  the  winds 
blew  for  something  like  14  days,  trees  were  de¬ 
foliated  on  the  north  side. 


Oil  Fields  and  Citrus  Groves  Groio  Side  by  Side  in  Southern  California 


Heaters  in  an  Orange  Grove 

Conditions  are  sub-tropical.  Frost  is  rarely  ex¬ 
perienced,  though  most  orange  growers  have  heat¬ 
ers  between  trees  in  every  other  row,  as  insurance. 
On  frosty  nights  every  other  heater  is  lighted,  oil 
being  the  fuel,  and  the  other  heaters  are  lighted 
only  as  a  last  resort  in  case  something  “unusual” 
occurs.  Oil,  of  course,  is  nearby — so  very  close  in 
some  places  that  one  receives  the  impression  that 
Southern  California  agriculture  embraces  oil  pro¬ 
duction.  Hundreds  of  oil  derricks  rising  close  to¬ 
gether  adjacent  to  productive  orange  groves  carry 
the  imagination  to  the  point  where  it  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  really  do  spring  from  the  soil ! 

In  this  beautiful  San  Bernardino  Valley,  flanked 
cn  all  sides  by  mountains  lie  acres  and  acres  of 
oranges  and  lemons.  The  beauty  of  orange  gro’s  es 
has  not  been  exaggerated.  The  symmetrical,  round- 
topped,  rich  green  trees,  with  touches  of  yellow  or 
orange  from  ripe  or  ripening  fruit,  in  a  setting  of 
perfectly  clean  cultivation  and  straight  rows  is  as 
attractive  a  sight  as  the  fruit  industry  has  to  offer. 
Furthermore,  the  picture  is  never  spoiled,  for  orange 
trees  retain  gi'een  foliage  the  year  around,  except¬ 
ing  that  they  are  constantly  dropping  some  leaves 
and  at  the  same  time  making  new  growth.  Blosr 
soming,  too,  extends  over  a  long  period,  while  fruit 
hangs  to  the  tree  during  the  second  year  if  so  desired. 

NITROGEN  PROBLEMS.— Of  course,  the  land  is 


irrigated,  and  like  all  such  country  it  presents  its 
own  problems.  A  curious  situation  is  the  move¬ 
ment  of  soil  nitrogen  upward  to  the  surface.  Since 
there  is  no  rain  to  carry  the  nitrogen  downward, 
and  since  surface  evaporation  is  enormous,  the 
tendency  is  for  the  nitrogen  to  move  upward  with 
the  upward  movement  of  moisture,  and  is  left  as 
nitrate  salts  on  the  surface.  The  problem  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  keep  the  soil  nitrogen  down  in  the  soil 
where  the  feeding  roots  of  the  trees  can  secure  it. 
The  newer  methods  recommend  trenching,  in  which 
manure  is  put  deep  into  the  ground.  It  is  well  to 
note  in  passing  that  in  this  section,  in  keeping  with 
most  sections  of  the  West,  there  is  renewed  interest 
in  humus  and  in  cover  crops,  beans  proving  most 
satisfactory  in  this  particular  region. 

It  is  in  this  section  that  those  who  favor  the  idea 
of  bud  selection  have  received  greatest  encourage¬ 
ment.  Here  are  to  be  seen  productive  and  unproduc¬ 
tive  orange  trees  that  have  been  propagated  from 
trees  that  were  either  high  or  low  pro¬ 
ducers.  So  far  as  the  citrus  industry 
is  concerned  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  bud  selection  idea  has  prac¬ 
tical  significance  regardless  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  theories  of  scientists  as  to  how 
the  changes  occur.  A  second  contribu¬ 
tion  towards  securing  uniform,  high- 
producing  orchards  has  been  in  the 
production  of  uniform  root  stocks. 
Poor  growing  stocks  are  cut  out  of  the 
nursery  row  and  poor  trees  are  also 
removed.  All  of  these  factors  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  very  uniform  orchards  where 
formerly  great  variability  was  the  rule. 

CENTRAL  VALLEYS  OF  CALI¬ 
FORNIA.  —  Just  over  the  ridge  of 
mountains  to  the  north  lie  the  two 
great  interior  valleys  that  comprise  the 
main  agricultural  sections  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  spread  north  and  south  like  a  pair 
of  giant  water  wings  with  the  inlet 
from  the  ocean  at  San  Francisco 
through  the  Coastal  Range.  The  north 
“wing”  or  valley,  surrounded  by  moun¬ 
tains,  is  the  Sacramento  Valley,  level 
as  a  floor  for  miles  and  miles.  To  the 
south  similarly  stretches  '  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  for  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  mountain  range  that  divides 
Southern  California,  just  described, 
from  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  en¬ 
tire  area  of  these  two  mammoth  in¬ 
terior  valleys  must  be  irrigated,  the 
water  coming,  of  course,  from  the 
mountain  ranges  surrounding. 

If  the  geography  ©f  the  State  were 
so  simple  as  this  brief  description  in¬ 
dicates,  California  would  not  be  so 
varied.  The  complication  comes  when 
the  foothills  of  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains  are  reached,  when  the  smaller  in¬ 
truding  valleys  meet  the  floor  of  the 
larger  valleys. 

There  are  various  explanations  for  some  of  the 
unbelievable  climatic  differences,  that  may  be  found 
within  short  distances  of  each  other.  The  principal 
thought  is  that  the  hot  air  rising  from  the  floor  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  permits 
the  cooler  air  from  the  ocean  to  rush  in  through  the 
gap  at  San  Francisco,  thus  backing  up  some  of  the 
warm  air  against  the  foothills  in  the  interior  both 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  In  addition  the  cool 
air  flowing  down  the  mountainsides  pockets  this 
warm  air.  The  result  is  a  ring  of  nearly  frostless 
sections  at  the  edge  of  the  main  valley,  north,  south, 
east  and  west.  In  consequence  lemons  are  found  far 
to  the  north  in  California,  as  well  as  far  to  the 
south,  while  towards  the  center  of  the  State  are  the 
hardier  fruits,  such  as  pears,  peaches  and  plums. 

And  so  coming  over  the  San  Bernardino  Moun¬ 
tains  from  the  south  into  the  southern  or  upper  end 
of  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley,  one  reaches  an 
early,  warm  section.  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry 
from  May  to  October,  and  cotton  is  a  good  crop. 
From  December  to  March  is  a  rainy  season  of 
moist  dripping  fogs. 

PHENOMENAL  GROWTH. — Growth  conditions 
are  unbelievable.  Apple  seed  planted  in  March  pro¬ 
duce  seedlings  shoulder  high  by  early  September. 
Roses  lined  out  in  rows  in  the  Spring  for  budding 
get  too  large  to  bud  by  midsummer.  Anything  that 
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is  in  good  condition  to  grow  pulls  quickly  away  from 
anything  not  in  a  condition  to  grow,  so  that  differ¬ 
ences  that  might  take  10  years  to  show  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  East  show  themselves  in 
California  within  three  years.  A  house  built  in 
an  arid  waste  becomes  a  garden  spot  in  two  or  three 
years.  From  literally  nothing,  an  expanse  of  unin¬ 
viting  dry  land,  appears  a  home  in  three  years,  that 
would  take  10  years  to  develop  under  eastern  condi¬ 
tions.  In  short  conditions  are  “unusual”  and  the 
word  becomes  fairly  descriptive  of  the  State — a 
State  of  extremes  and  surprises.  h.  b.  tukey. 


I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  Northern  Spy  is  at 
home  here.  In  fact  the  site  of  the  original  Spy  tree 
is  located  in  Ontario  County  which  joins  our  county 
on  the  west  side. 

If  TV.  J.  I.  sets  a  commercial  orchard  of  Northern 
Spy  trees  he  will  need  patience  enough  to  wait  about 
15  years  for  the  first  fruits,  and  possibly  longer  for 
commercial  crops,  but  to  offset  this  he  may  expect 


Northern  Spy  in  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  statements  by  H.  B.  T.  on  page  1447  about 
Northern  Spy  trees,  lead  me  to  offer  my  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience  with  this  variety.  I  agree 
with  him  that  it  is  rather  independent  of  the  pollen 
from  other  apple  varieties.  Last  year  Northern 
Spy  was  the  only  variety  of  any  consequence  to  bear 
fruit  for  me.  The  other  kinds  (a  solitary  Rambo 
excepted)  failed  to  bloom.  The  Spy  ti-ees  blossomed 
rather  lightly,  but  set  a  fair  crop  of  fruit. 

My  observation  is  that  Spy  apple  trees  are  not 
particular  about  the  physical  texture  of  the  soil, 
provided  it  is  not  too  poor.  The  variety  does  seem 
to  like  a  moderately  cool  climate,  such  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  border  counties  of  New  York 
provide.  My  first  knowledge  of  Spy  apples  was 
gained  in  Northern  Ohio,  where  the  old  home  or¬ 
chard  boasted  a  single  healthy  tree  which  began 
bearing  in  my  boyhood.  Other  trees  were  added 
later.  For  several  years  I  lived  in  Broome  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  and  owned  a  home  near  Binghamton.  In  the 
middle  of  our  garden  plot  was  an  old  Northern  Spy 
tree  which  bore  fruit  every  year.  One  year  we 
gathered  a  specimen  apple  from  it  that  weighed 
exactly  one  pound,  and  other  specimens  that  nearly 
equaled  it.  On  the  hills  there  were  orchards  whei*e 
Spys  grew  highly  colored  and  with  splendid  keeping 
qualities.  On  a  visit  to  a  hill  farm  about  April  1 
one  year  I  was  treated  to  firm  juicy  Spys  out  of  the 
farmer’s  cellar.  These  apples  seemed  so  fresh  it 
was  hard  to  realize  that  they  had  been  picked  at 
least  five  months  before. 

I  am  now  living  on  a  farm  which  has  20  Spy 
trees  of  bearing  age.  Six  of  them  are  old  trees  but 
vigorous  enough  to  produce  30  bushels  of  highly 
colored  fruit  at  picking  time.  The  other  14  trees 
were  planted  in  1907,  and  had  just  begun  to  bear  in 
1923.  Each  succeeding  season  has  seen  a  gain  in 
production.  This  year  it  was  a  crop  of  60  bushels. 
Nine  of  these  trees  stand  in  a  row  on  one  side  of 
the  orchard  with  their  roots  spread  out  into  the 
adjoining  cultivated  field.  The  other  five  stand  in 
sod  which  has  run  to  liawkweed,  and 
the  trees  ai’e  dwarfed  in  size  and  un¬ 
productive  compared  with  the  well-fed 
oxxtside  row.  One  end  of  this  row  is 
near  the  barnyard  and  chicken  houses. 

The  opposite  end  is  visited  by  chickens 
only  when  the  pullets  on  range  get 
quite  venturesome.  The  soil  is  rather 
heavy  under  all  of  my  orchard,  and 
stands  drought  very  well. 

We  began  picking  Spys  on  Oct.  12 
from  those  trees  which  were  farthest 
from  the  barnyard,  because  at  that 
date  some  good  specimens  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  fall.  At  the  middle  of  the  row 
and  near  the  buildings  the  apples  hung 
on  well  yet.  We  picked  along  this 
row  as  fast  as  the  apples  seemed  to  be 
ready,  until  the  last  tree  near  the  farm 
buildings  was  reached.  It  box-e  the 
finest  fruits,  and  held  them  well  until 
Oct.  24,  when  I  decided  to  gather  them 
for  fear  of  stormy  weather.  It  was  a 
happy  task  to  gather  those  large  hand- 
sonxe  frxiits,  nearly  all  within  x-each 
from  a  6-ft.  stepladder.  As  I  picked,  I 
selected  the  fiixest  specimens,  those 
sxxitable  for  exhibition.  When  I  had 
finished  there  was  nearly  a  bxxshel  of 
these  fancy  ones,  11  bushels  of  choice  fruits,  and  a 
bushel  of  seconds  and  fallen  ones.  That  tree  is  my 
champion  Spy  tree,  and  I  attribute  its  performance 
to  its  being  well  fed  for  some  years  past. 

In  the  old  orchard  I  gathered  over  30  bushels  of 
bright  red  fruits.  About  Axxg.  1  I  had  sown  5  lbs. 
nitrate  of  soda  under  the  spreading  branches  of  each 
tree,  too  late  to  help  the  foliage  but  evidently  ef¬ 
fective  in  helping  the  apples  to  hang  on  later.  I  am 
going  to  cut  back  the  top  limbs  of  these  old  trees,  to 
let  the  sprouts,  already  started,  develop  into  bear¬ 
ing  branches.  I  hope  to  get  fewer  but  larger  fruits 
in  a  few  years.  This  process  has  already  begun  on 
three  of  them  with  resulting  fine  specimens  of  frxxit. 


The  Champion  Tree  of  Northern  Spy,  Fig.  D 

Spy  trees  to  live  to  a  hearty  old  age  and  exhibit  a 
health  and  vigor  of  growth  second  to  none. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  b.  minns. 


Maine  in  Winter 

1  RECALL  one  year,  1894,  when  there  was  not 
more  than  a  flurry  of  snow  until  Christmas  Day. 
A  wonderfxxl  Fall.  The  ground  was  frozen  but  there 
were  many  days  of  sunny  warm  weather.  The 
24tli  I  was  cutting  wood  and  the  sun  shone  so  warm 
that  I  tapped  a  maple  tree  and  had  all  the  sap  I 
wanted  to  drink.  There  was  a  decided  change  in 
the  weather  before  the  xxext  morning,  sky  overcast 
with  heavy  cloxxds  and  the  mercury  falling  rapidly. 
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Northern  Spy  Apple  from  the  Champion  Tree.  Fig.  10 

I  went  out  to  pile  up  some  wood,  but  was  nearly 
driven  to  cover  before  noon  by  a  blizzard  with  sharp 
particles  of  ice  sleet  that  exxt  the  face  like  sharp 
sand.  The  thermometer  was  eight  degrees  below 
zero.  Our  Christmas  Day  was  not  green,  but  sere 
and  brown,  then  a  swirling  white  overhead  and 
underfoot.  We  forgot  the  great  outdoors  for  a  time 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  piled  thick  on  the 
old  family  table. 

Yesterday  I  enjoyed  my  first  sleigh  ride  of  the 
season',  and  I  really  enjoyed  it.  The  daughter,  who 
is  at  normal  school,  came  home  for  her  Christmas 
vacation,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  go  and  get  her.  It 
was  only  a  10-mile  drive,  10  each  way,  and  I  did  not 


leave  until  the  sun  was  going  down.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  view  for  anyoixe  who  could  appreciate  the 
beauties  about  them.  Snow-covered  fields  all  about, 
snow-covered  hills  in  the  distaixee,  trees  in  the 
woods  covered  with  snow  aixd  frost  and  overhead 
and  especially  in  the  west  the  thinly  scattered  clouds 
showing  such  beautiful  coloring,  that  defied  any 
artist  to  reproduce  it,  ever  changing  xxntil  after  the 
sun  had  disappeared  from  sight  and  the  shadows 
lengthened  into  night.  The  evening  was  not  cold, 
only  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  With 
a  good  driving  mare  and  well  wrapped  in  fur  coat 
and  robes,  I  had  only  to  guide  the  horse  to  prevent 
collision  with  automobiles,  and  enjoy  the  things 
about  me  and  the  music  of  the  bells. 

How  most  folks  hate  to  give  xxp  the  autos,  but 
will  contiixxxe  to  plow  throxxgh  the  drifts  even  after 
they  have  to  phone  a  wrecker  to  come  and  pull  them 
into  town.  It  looked  nice  and  comfortable  ixx  those 
closed  cars,  lighting  up  the  roadway  as  they  sped 
rapidly  along,  but  I  know  the  inmates  did  not  get 
half  as  much  out  of  the  ride  as  did  I.  I  have  driv¬ 
en  this  same  road  many  times  when  the  auto  was  a 
rare  sight  indeed,  and  we  usually  had  to  drive  the 
horses  oxxt  in  the  fields  or  hold  them  on  tight  reins 
with  fear  and  trembling  while  one  of  the  hated 
things  passed  us.  It  was  not  xxnusxial  for  someone 
to  be  spilled  oxit  and  hurt  or  have  a  runaway.  Now 
all  is  changed  in  only  a  few  short  years,  and  the 
horse  and  wagon  is  the  rare  thiixg  and  considered 
a  nuisance  by  many  of  those  who  such  a  short  time 
ago  despised  the  automobiles  and  those  who  were 
able  to  drive  them. 

When  I  began  farming  for  myself  I  bought  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  later  another,  and  this  was  all  the  team  I 
had.  I  used  to  put  collar  and  hames  on  one  and  do 
my  cultivating  among  the  potatoes.  I  had  to  give 
this  up  and  hix-e  a  horse  as  he  stepped  on  too  many 
potato  plants.  The  growing  of  potatoes  gradually 
forced  oxen  off  the  farms,  as  they  were  too  slow 
and  not  adapted  to  this  work.  Today  one  would 
travel  far  to  find  a  yoke  of  oxen  on  the  farms  in 
this  great  county.  I  still  keep  the  ox  yokes  as 
souvenirs  of  another  day  when  men  were  not  in  as 
great  a  hurry.  I  also  have  a  yoke  made  for  use  in 
training  steers,  and  this  always  brings  back  the 
memory  of  the  happy  days  spent  at  this  play  or  work 
as  one  views  it  from  this  distance.  It  was  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  oneself  in  rather  a  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion,  and  often  in  amusing  ones.  When  we  were 
giving  other  boys  and  girls  a  ride  on  the  sled  be¬ 
hind  a  pair  of  steers  not  too  well  trained,  and  lost 
control  of  them,  there  was  pretty  apt  to  be  a  run¬ 
away  with  boys  and  girls  spilled  all  along  the  way. 
It  was  not  often  that  anyone  was  hurt  seriously.  I 
wonder  at  it  now.  I  recall  one  instance  when  a  boy 
had  only  one  steer,  a  thrifty  calf  near¬ 
ly  a  year  old,  and  no  one  near  who  had 
a  mate  for  it.  He  had  a  yoke  and  was 
very  desirous  of  driving  liis  steer.  At 
last  he  persuaded  his  sister,  a  girl  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  years,  to  be  yoked  in 
with  the  steer  so  as  to  hold  up  that 
end  of  the  yoke.  Evidently  the  steer 
objected  to  that  sort  of  a  mate  and  ran 
awray.  There  was  nothing  for  the  girl 
to  do  but  run  away  with  him.  This 
she  did  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  thor¬ 
oughly  frightened.  The  pair  finally 
tangled  xxp  in  some  thick  bushes  and 
were  stopped  long  enough  for  the  girl 
to  be  unyoked  from  her  perilous  posi¬ 
tion.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  she  es¬ 
caped  with  only  a  few  bad  scratches. 
Now  a  woman  of  mature  years,  she  can 
laugh  at  her  strange  adventure,  where 
she  surely  met  a  thrill. 

I  think  the  country  boy  or  girl, 
thrown  on  their  own  resources  for  en¬ 
tertainment  finds  greater  opportunity 
for  healthful  pleasure  than  the  city 
boy  or  girl.  To  climb  into  tall  trees 
and  to  jump  from  the  greatest  height 
we  dare  ixxto  lxxxge  drifts  of  snow, 
where  we  would  often  sink  out  of  sight, 
was  a  favorite  sport  of  my  youth,  in  Wintertime.  I 
am  rather  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  found  great 
fun  in  teasing  any  old  ram  that  could  be  teased  and 
I  usually  found  little  difficulty  in  making  them  so 
cross  they  would  chase  me  into  the  woods,  where  I 
would  climb  a  tree  out  of  reach.  Sometimes  they 
would  keep  me  treed  until  I  would  tire  of  it  and 
make  a  break  for  the  barn.  If  quick  enough  I 
reached  it  ahead  of  the  ram.  Sometimes  I  did  not. 
I  should  have  been  punished  for  this  sort  of  in¬ 
dulgence,  but  I  always  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  make  a  playmate  of  every  old  ram 
who  came  my  way. 

I  love  boys  and  girls  and  like  to  see  them  enjoy 
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themselves  in  clean  wholesome  play.  I 
never  could  find  any  pleasure  in  anything 
that  caused  others  unhappiness  or  pain. 
It  lias  been  one  regret  of  my  life,  that 
while  in  school  I  used  to  tease  one  boy 
in  play.  He  was  rather  an  odd  boy  and 
in  justice  to  myself  I  did  not  realize  he 
minded  it  until  one  day  in  which  I  dis¬ 
covered  he  was  frightened  of  some  of  the 
older  boys,  myself  included.  I  hastened 
to  assure  him  that  it  was  only  fun,  and 
I  tried  hard  to  make  it  up  to  him.  How 
contemptible  it  is  for  one  to  find  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  discomfiture  or  pain  of  others, 
or  in  that  which  caused  pain  to  any  liv¬ 
ing  thing. 

IIow  much  greater  pleasure  it  gives  one 
lo  have  the  wild  life  of  the  woods  show¬ 
ing  little  fear  at  one’s  approach.  To  have 
certain  ones  show  that  they  recognize  you 
from  others,  and  have  confidence  that  you 
will  not  harm  them.  o.  B.  griffin. 

Maine. 


A  Christmas  Reverie 

’Tis  the  night  after  Christmas ;  a  log 
glows  in  the  fireplace  and  .the  radio 
brings  a  beautiful  Christmas  carol  played 
by  an  orchestra  many  miles  away. 

As  we  drowsed  in  an  easy  chair  before 
the  fire,  pictures  of  the  Christmas  season 
came  to  mind. 

What  the  villager  misses  when  he  re¬ 
tires  from  the  farm,  was  brought  to  us 
emphatically  when  one  of  the  poultry- 
men  residing  just  outside  of  town  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  a  dozen  huge  double¬ 
yolk  eggs.  The  quart  fruit  jar  of  chick¬ 
en  and  the  home-made  plum  pudding  were 
gifts  that  will  not  be  forgotten  for  many 
a  day.  It  may  have  seemed  little  to  our 
farmer  friends  but  such  gifts  make  one 
homesick  for  the  great  open  spaces. 

It  wasn’t  the  radio  costing  well  over 
a  hundred  dollars  that  pleased  Mother 
most,  but  a  set  of  four  holders  for  use  in 
the  kitchen  made  by  a  sister  residing 
many  miles  away.  We  knew  Sister  was 
busy  with  her  own  little  brood,  but  she 
found  time  somehow  to  put  in  all  the 
stitches  required  to  make  her  present 
for  Mother. 

And  then  we  thought  of  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  who  is  looked  upon  by  half  of 
the  people  in  our  community  as  rather 
cynical.  He  wouldn’t  have  it  known  for 
the  world,  but  at  each  Christmas  season 
over  50  large  bags  containing  fruit,  candy 
and  nuts  are  sent  to  folks  as  a  gift  from 
Santa.  Only  half  the  folks  now  look 
upon  him  as  a  crabbed  individual,  for  the 
other  half  have  ferreted  out  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  real  Santa. 

And  isn’t  the  radio  a  fine  helper  for 
good  old  St.  Nicholas?  The  fact  that 
Santa  himself  can  tell  his  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  boys  and  girl  friends  that  he 
will  remember  them  on  Christmas  does 
much  towards  making  the  young  folks 
“keep  the  faith.” 

Little  Johnnie,  for  instance  may  be 
just  a  bit  skeptical.  At  school  some  one 
has  attempted  to  disillusion  him.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  returning  home  he  hears  the 
jingle  of  bells  from  out  of  the  air  via  the 
radio  and  then  the  hearty  chuckle  and 
voice  of  Santa  himself.  Doubt  changes 
to  certainty  when  he  hears  old  Santa 
say:  “And  I  want  Johnnie  to  be  careful 
and  not  tease  his  little  sister.  Be  sure 
and  mind  your  Mother,  Johnnie,  if  you 
want  Santa  to  stop  at  your  house  on 
Christmas  Day.” 

The  embers  are  dying  and  Mother  has 
just  called  us  to  get  a  plate  of  the  big 
Northern  Spy  apples  from  the  cellar  and 
as  we  proceed  down  the  stairs  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  here  again  is  a  Christmas  gift 
from  the  farm  worthy  of  a  king. 

T.  T.  J. 


New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Utica,  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  January  22  and  23. 

For  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club 
awards  will  be  made  to  ten  “Premier  Po¬ 
tato  Growers  of  New  York.”  These  are 
io  be  selected  from  among  43  contestants 
on  the  basis  of  methods,  yield  and  cost. 
This  award  corresponds  to  the  400-bushel 
clubs  of  other  States  but  takes  fuller  ac¬ 
count  of  economy  in  production. 

There  will  be  joint  sessions  of  all 
growers  and  for  separate  meetings  of  gen¬ 
eral  vegetable  growers  and  potato  grow¬ 
ers  so  that  each  group  will  find  continu¬ 
ous  performance  of  interest. 

Reginald  Brownsey,  of  Schenectady, 
will  speak  on  vegetable  forcing;  C.  F. 
Mason.  Williamson,  on  celery  grading ; 
Roy  A.  Porter,  of  Elba,  on  vegetable 
tariffs,  and  .7.  D.  Ameele,  of  Williamson, 
on  celery  blight.  A.  L.  Wilson,  of  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station,  will  tell  of 
the  vegetable  industry  in  that  State.  II. 
E.  Crouch  and  Ray  Huey  will  represent 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Al¬ 


bany.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  C.  E.  Ladd,  Hugh 
Glasgow,  C.  B.  Sayre  and  F.  O.  Undei’- 
wood  are  expected  from  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion  and  from  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  C.  R.  White,  presi- 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  will  speak  on  bureau 
service  for  vegetable  men. 

The  potato  sessions  will  include  talks 
on  fei’tilizers,  weeds,  machinery,  mar¬ 
keting,  cost  of  production,  storage  and 
other  topics.  Among  the  speakers  are 
Dr.  W.  H.  Martin,  of  New  Jersey ;  F.  H. 
Bateman,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  H.  R. 
Talmadge,  of  Riverhead ;  E.  Y.  Harden- 
burg,  of  Ithaca ;  H.  S.  Duncan,  of 
Rochester ;  Daniel  Dean,  of  Nichols,  and 
others. 

The  association  has  been  successful  in 
assembling  a  vegetable  show  and  a  liberal 
premium  list  attracts  many  entries.  The 
Potato  Club  is  sponsoring  a  display  of 
32-tuber  samples  and  of  market  lots. 
Hotel  Utica  will  house  the  meeting  and 
exhibitions.  Everything  is  conveniently 
located  under  one  roof.  paul  work. 


All  the  Cyclamens  You 
Want 

The  Cyclamen,  with  its  lovely  blossoms 
reminding  one  of  the  buttei-flies  poised 
for  flight,  is  a  general  favorite  as  a  house 
plant,  yet  oftentimes  it  is  not  satisfactory 
when  taken  from  a  florist’s  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  home.  While  it  will 
usually  live  for  several  weeks,  I  find  that 
plants  grown  from  seed  are  much  more 
satisfactory.  With  seedlings  there  is  also 
the  added  hint  of  mystei-y,  for  not  until 
the  buds  are  nearly  ready  to  open  can 
the  gardener  tell  what  color  they  are  to 
be.  Many  fascinating  new  shades  are 
obtained  in  this  way. 

A  package  of  seeds  costing  10  or  15 


cents  will  provide  10  or  a  dozen  little 
plants.  Seed  sowing  is  usually  done  in 
August  or  September  although  they  can 
also  be  sown  in  February  and  March,  and 
most  of  the  growth  will  be  made  during 
the  Summer.  It  requires  from  10  months 
to  a  year  for  them  to  come  to  blooming 
size,  but  they  are  lovely  at  each  stage 
of  growth  with  the  rich  green  leaves, 
slightly  mottled,  and  the  red  or  pink 
stems. 

I  use  a  cigar  box  for  sowing  the  seed. 
A  good  soil  mixtui’e  is  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  woods  dirt,  sand,  well-rotted 
manure  and  garden  loam.  If  the  woods 
dirt  is  not  available  use  less  manure. 
Sift  the  dirt  through  a  piece  of  _  wire 
screen  or  in  a  wire  sieve,  so  it  will  be 
very  fine,  sow  the  seeds  about  an  inch 
apart  and  cover  with  more  sifted  loam 
to  about  the  depth  of  the  seeds,  and  firm 
with  a  piece  of  board.  Water  carefully 
so  as  not  to  wash  out  the  seeds  and  place 
in  the  window  where  they  will  have 
plenty  of  light,  or  sunshine  if  possible. 
It  will  take  from  a  month  to  six  weeks 
before  the  little  heart-shaped  leaves  ap¬ 
pear.  The  tiny  bulbs  are  about  the  size 
of  a  black-headed  pin.  Be  cax-eful  that 
nothing  hinders  their  steady  growth,  for 
a  setback  when  they  are  small  is  usually 
fatal. 

When  the  plants  have  two  or  three 
leaves,  transfer  to  small  crocks  filled  with 
a  similar  soil  mixture.  Be  sure  to  leave 
the  crown  of  the  bulb  above  the  soil  and 
in  watering,  do  not  pour  water  on  the 
center  of  the  bulb.  Repot  from  time 
to  time  as  the  plants  gi*ow  until  they  are 
finally  in  five  or  six-inch  pots. 

The  care  of  Cyclamens  during  the 
Summer  is  a  problem  to  many  plant- 
lovers,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  many 
of  the  casualties  occur.  No  care  except 
possibly  an  occasional  watering  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Plants  can  be  set  in  the  ground  or 
the  pots  may  be  buified  in  the  garden  un¬ 
der  a  bush  or  tree,  px-eferably  with  north 
exposure.  Leaves  usually  all  drop  off  and 
the  plant  appears  quite  dead  but  is  pei’- 
fectly  healthy  so  long  as  the  bulb  re¬ 
mains  hard.  The  florists  keep  them 
growing  without  this  check.  By  August 
or  September  they  should  be  repotted, 
using  the  sand,  loam,  woods  dirt  and  ma¬ 
nure  mixture  if  possible,  or  at  least  a 
good  garden  soil  mixed  with  well-rotted 
manure  if  the  other  is  not  obtainable.  If 
the  soil  is  heavy,  lighten  with  sand.  Corn- 
mercial  fertilizer  is  also  an  aid  to  rapid 
growth. 

Leave  the  plants  out  of  doors,  watei-ing 
whenever  dry,  then  remove  them  to  the 


house  where  they  are  to  be  for  the  Win¬ 
ter.  They  should  have  a  sunny  window 
whenever  possible.  If  they  wilt,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  enough  moisture. 
Let  the  earth  become  dry,  then  soak  the 
soil,  pouring  water  in  the  edge  of  the 
crock  and  never  on  the  center  of  the  bulb. 
The  temperature  of  an  ordinary  living- 
room  is  best  for  Cyclamens. 

Cyclamens  should  be  kept  from  freez¬ 
ing  as  frost  is  usually  fatal.  I  did,  liow- 
ever,  discover  a  treatment  last  Winter 
which  brought  plants  out  of  several  hard 
freezes  and  they  were  seemingly  none  the 
worse  for  the  experience.  This  undoubt¬ 
edly  would  save  the  lives  of  other  plants 
as  well.  In  December,  shortly  before 
Christmas,  we  had  a  cold  south  wind 
which  almost  loosened  the  window  panes 
and  crept  in  about  the  sashes.  The  tem- 
'■perature  dropped  violently  and  in  the 
morning  my  plants  were  stiff.  They  were 
placed  in  a  dish  of  cold  water  in  a  room 
about  45  degrees.  The  leaves  were  sprin- 
kled  with  cold  water  and  the  plant  left  to 
thaw  slowly.  By  night  it  showed  no  ill 
effects  and  the  buds  did  not  even  blast. 
I  have  tried  this  ti’eatment  a  number  of 
times  since  then  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  Plants  should  be  given  the  cold 
water  treatment  before  they  begin  to  thaw 
and  they  should  be  kept  from  heat  until 
all  frost  is  out.  Do  not  touch  while  they 
are  frozen,  for  the  heat  of  the  hands  is 
injurious  to  the  leaves.  There  is  also 
danger  of  breaking  them  when  they  are 
stiff  with  frost.  When  only  the  soil  is 
frozen,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sprinkle  the 
leaves.  Simply  placing  the  crock  in  cold 
water  in  a  cool  room  (not  freezing)  is 
sufficient. 

Weak  manure  water  can  be  given  the 
plants  occasionally  during  the  Winter  if 
care  is  taken  not  to  make  it  strong  enough 
to  burn  the  leaves  or  bulb.  -Sponging  of 


the  leaves  removes  dust  and  insects,  mak¬ 
ing  the  foliage  glossy.  It  is  not  best  to 
sprinkle  Cyclamens  unless  frozen,  for 
water  lodged  in  the  crown  will  make  the 
bulb  rot. 

Because  of  the  expense  of  hothouse 
Cyclamens,  which  are  difficult  to  adapt  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  and  also 
for  the  joy  of  achievement  which  comes 
from  growing  fine  specimens,  I  would 
urge  everyone  who  loves  flowers  to  grow 
some  of  these  exquisite  plants  from  seed. 
They  are  without  question  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  pot  plants,  giving  the  richest 
profusion  of  lovely  flowers  and  variegated 
foliage.  MARIE  BETTS. 

Michigan. 


The  Mercer  Potato 

Someone  asks  who  remembers  the  Blue 
Mercer  potato.  My  father  called  them 
the  Black  Mercer  (no  doubt  the  .same 
potato).  He  raised  a  small  patch  of 
them  once — they  yielded  enormously.  He 
put  them  in  small  piles  in  the  field  and 
covered  them  with  vines — when  he  went 
to  move  them  to  the  cellar  in  a  few 
days  very  few  of  them  were  there ;  they 
rotted  just  that  quickly. 

In  conversation  with  an  asparagus 
grower,  he  says  that  the  thistle  is  dis¬ 
appearing.  When  the  asparagus  was  set 
out  there  were  several  bad  spots  of  it ; 
now  some  of  them  are  entirely  gone,  and 
they  have  hopes  of  cleaning  the  rest  of 
it  up  in  a  year  or  two  just  by  giving  it 
a  little  extra  attention.  Another  farmer 
says  that  Alfalfa  smotliei'ed  it  out  for 
him,  since  breaking  his  Alfalfa  field  two 
years  ago  he  has  seen  no  thistle.  H.  w. 

Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 


Nitrogen  for  Peach 
Orchards 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  reports 
that  in  the  heaviest  crop  which  has  ever 
been  harvested  at  the  station,  the  in¬ 
crease  over  the  check  plots  due  to  the 
application  of  2  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  _  soda 
a  tree  was  24  lbs.  of  fruit.  This  is  an 
increase  of  30  per  cent,  over  the  trees 
that  received  no  nitrogen.  For  the  first 
time  the  plots  that  received  no  potash 
produced  equally  as  much  as  those  given 

Strawberry  plots  which  have  for  eight 
Years  received  manure  applications  at 
the  rate  of  20  tons  to  the  acre  showed 
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practically  no  response  when  the  amount 
was  increased  to  40  tons.  About  30  per 
cent,  more  runner  plants  were  produced 
but  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  flowers 
per  plant  also  occurred.  A  slightly  in¬ 
creased  size  brought  the  total  size  of 
the  crop  only  slightly  above  that  of  the 
plots  given  other  treatments. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

First  fall  of  snow,  and  it  acts  like  stay¬ 
ing.  Everyone  sighs  :  “How  I  dread  the 
Winter!”  And  I  like  it  best  of  all, 
magical  snowbound  privacy,  outdoors  like 
fairyland  and  opportunity  to  sew,  write 
and  enjoy  my  family.  Our  house  is  all 
on  one  floor,  but  the  hired  man’s  room 
and  attic,  well  circulated  and  so  warm, 
just  solid  comfort  the  Winter  through. 

I  like  my  pretty  yard  with  its  broomed- 
out  paths — in  the  Summer  it  is  in  the 
slow  process  of  being  graded  up,  a  com¬ 
bination  stone  pile  and  dump  heap,  re¬ 
quiring  a  patient  heart  to  endure  it. 

Vermont  farmers  are  excitedly  discuss¬ 
ing  the  milk  question.  Samples  have  been 
taken  and  some  are  getting  canton  flan¬ 
nel  for  strainers.  It  is  difficult  to  strain 
through  and  requires  much  washing,  but 
for  those  who  plan  on  Grade  A  milk  it  is 
necessary.  Will  it  mean  two  prices?  That 
is  what  we  are  wondering.  Beth  farmers 
talk  of  separating.  They  retort  logically  : 
“Let  the  middleman  come  to  us  and  say 
he  will  pay  us  so  much  if  we  pi'oduce 
Gi-ade  A  milk.  We  can’t  afford  to  do  any 
more  for  what  we  get.”  And  they  cannot. 
Seven  or  eight  cents  a  quart,  the  highest 
price  we  have  ever  got,  certainly  will  not 
hire  more  help  and  put  in  sanitary  stables. 
Oh,  dear,  can’t  we  get  rid  of  the  middle¬ 
man?  The  Boston  man  pays  a  good  price 
for  his  milk,  and  how  little  we  get  out 
of  it ! 

The  farmwife’s  day  seems  to  be  dawn¬ 
ing,  if  her  husband’s  is  not.  Mail-order 
houses  feature  service  wagons  among 
their  artcraft  articles  from  five  dollars  up. 
These  are  a  godsend  to  those  of  us  who 
have  sighed  wistfully  over  fifty-dollar  tea- 
carts,  not  only  because  their  price  puts 
them  in  reach,  but  with  a  coat  of  lacquer 
they  are  suited  to  our  simple  farm  homes 
and  modest  furniture.  For  the  homes 
without  electricity,  there  are  the  gas 
lamps  and  irons  burning  either  gasoline 
or  kerosene.  There  are  movable  bathtubs 
with  heater,  chemical  closets,  and  now 
portable  set  tubs,  built  together  or  singly. 

Do  any  of  the  readers  have  lettuce  in 
Winter?  I  used  to  make  a  delicious, 
hearty  salad  on  chilly  days,  with  the  last 
bit  of  lettuce  from  the  garden,  and  it 
would  be  ideal  for  a  Winter  dish.  Line 
platter  with  lettuce,  or  tender  cabbage 
leaves  would  suffice.  Slice  as  many  cold 
boiled  potatoes  as  family  requires.  Cover 
with  baked  beans,  hot  if  desired ;  slice 
cold,  hard-boiled  eggs  around  edge  of  plat¬ 
ter  and  spread  plenty  of  a  favorite  dress¬ 
ing  over  all.  Try  it ! 

Today  it  is  not  considered  good  taste  to 
neglect  personal  appearance,  and  farm 
women,  and  even  farmers  themselves,  are 
placing  more  importance  on  suitable 
dressing,  careful  grooming,  and  on  how 
they  look  to  the  world  in  general.  Is 
some  busy  housewife  interested  in  my 
easy  facial?  Bathe  face  in  water  not  too 
hot  to  bear  fingertips,  then  in  very  cold. 
Pat  dry,  apply  cold  cream  with  upward 
and  outward  massaging  motion  and  finish 
with  whatever  is  used.  This  will  surprise 
you,  especially  if  you  look  drawn'  or 
worried. 

When  the  child  tires  of  Christmas  toys 
he  might  make  an  Indian  camp.  A  shal¬ 
low  box  cover  makes  a  satisfactory  base. 
Run  ground  pine  and  evergreen  over  cover 
to  represent  grass  and  underbrush,  and 
around  edge  of  a  piece  of  broken  mirror 
that  is  the  lake.  Stick  spruce  twigs  at 
irregular  intervals  about  cover  and  a 
tiny  clump  at  one  end  of  lake.  Make  a 
wigwam  of  stiff  brown  paper  and  deco¬ 
rate  with  paint  and  beads.  A  spoonful 
of  sand  with  tiny  twigs  criss-crossed  on 
it  makes  a  camp  fire,  and  a  bead-adorned 
birch-bark  canoe  adds  reality  to  the  lake 
shore. 

Now  are  the  days  of  deep  thoughts  and 
confessions.  A  bride’s  resolution  was  that 
she  would  always  be  the  one  to  forgive. 
Let  husbands  resolve  the  same  and  we 
will  lose  divorce.  However,  it  is  part  of 
a  wifely  job  to  make  a  happy  home,  and 
forgiveness,  legai-dless  of  who  is  in  the 
wrong,  will  bring  more  joy  than  resent¬ 
ment  ever  did. 

There’s  much  nonsense  talked  about  the 
virtues  of  country  life  by  people  who  know 
nothing  of  city  life.  Each  has  its  particu¬ 
lar  advantages,  adapted  to  the  individual 
make-up  of  different  people.  Farm  life 
has  one  noteworthy  advantage.  Thei-e  are 
good  moral  conditions  in  family  life : 
faithfulness  to  maiuiage  vows,  rarely  in¬ 
temperate  drinking,  and  less  smoking. 
Boys  reared  on  the  farm  are  more  apt  to 
be  fanners  and  in  turn  to  carry  on  the 
same  ideals  of  conduct.  While  farm  girls 
often  marry  city  men,  they  are  apt  to  in¬ 
sist  on  the  same  moral  prospect  of  family 
life  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
If  you  are  discouraged  with  farm  life,  and 
in  your  case  the  dark  outbalances _  the 
light,  at  any  rate  don’t  form  the  habit  of 
discontent.  Pick  out  the  sunshine  in  each 
day.  It's  there,  and  habits  are  not  easily 
broken.  Pei-petual  fault-finding  _  in  one 
environment  will  surely  pick  grievances 
in  another,  although  it  may  be  our  dream 
castle  with  our  entire  fleet  of  dreams  in 
the  harbor. 

MARJORTE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


This  picture  icas  sent  us  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Lake,  of  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  shoiving  how 
his  straivberry  field  looked  at  blossom  time. 
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Green’s  1929 
Free  Catalog 
in  Nature’s 
Colors 


CORTLANDS 

GROW  CORTLANDS  for  profit.  De¬ 
liciously  sweet  with  just  a  dash  of 
tartness.  Rich  red  color  and  large 
firm  size  makes  them  bring  the  highest 
prices  of  any  apple  grown  today. 

CORTLANDS  keep  well,  last  until 
late  Spring  and  ship  without  bruising. 
No  long  waits  for  returns  on  your  in¬ 
vestment.  They  bear  the  third  or  fourth 
year  after  planting— a  money  crop  ths 
elxth  year. 

A  few  of  Green-grown 
Unusual  Fruits  and 
Home  Garden  Specials 

Green’s  Caco  Grape — most  delicious 
ofall.  Deep  wine  red—  very  rich  in'sugar. 

Green’s  Syracuse  Red  Raspberry — 
double  size  and  of  highest  flavor.  Very 
hardy.  Abundant  bearer. 

Green’s  Bose  Pear — extra  large.  De¬ 
licious  buttery  flavor.  Vigorous  grower. 

America’s  foremost  Rose  Collection 
(by  national  vote).  Green-grown  Large- 
flowered  Mock-orange,  English  Hybrid 
Delphiniums,  etc. 

Buy  direct  and  save  Vs  to  Vt. 
Growing  for  over  50  years.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Cash  dis¬ 
counts  for  early  orders. 

Write  today  for  your  copy 
of  Green's  1929  Catalog. 

GREEN'S 

Nursery  Company 
36  Green  Street 
Rochester 
N.  Y. 


When  You  Plant  Maule  Seeds 
You  Plant  Success 

rpHOUSANDS  of  farmers  and 
-^gardeners  know  Maule’s 
Seed  Book  as  a  Sure  Guide  to 
Success.  Plan  for  a  Superb  Gar¬ 
den,  guided  by  this  unusually 
helpful  book.  The  1929  edition 
is  ready.  For  a  bigger,  better  and 
finer  garden,  plant  Maule  Seeds. 

Super-Quality  Seeds 

Pedigreed  by  a  52  year  record  of  out¬ 
standing  superiority,  Maule  Seeds  are 
scientifically  tested  for  Virile,  Vigorous, 
Abundant  Life,  and  Guaranteed  by  aMoney 
Back  Bond;  they  are  the  Highest  Quality  Seeds 
at  the  Lowest  Prices.  Plan  Before  You  Plant  with 
our  New  Seed  Book.  APost  Card  brings  it,  FREE. 

Wm,  Henry  Maule 
Box  85  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOT  BED  SASH 
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Size :  3  x  6 — Glazed 
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$2.95 

.  $3.65 


3  or  5  Rows  of  Glass 

Open  if  you  wish. 


*lear  White  Pine  -  Hardwood  Cross  Bar 

Buy  Goods  Direct  from  Our  Mills. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

BEMIS  ROAD  FITCHBURG.  MASS. 


i  FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

3—4  ft.  Apple  25e;  3  ft.  Peach  16c  each  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm.  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed  •  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees  etc— in  fact 
I  our  Fres  1929  catalog  has  every- /cv,  -v 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn./^/rf^. 

Allen's  Nursery  S  Seed  House  (  ‘ 

Box  11,  Geneva.  Ohio 


FRUIT  OKI)  nnn  SHRUBS  AND 
TREES  ZuU'UUU  EVERGREENS 

At  cost  of  production  to  reduce  stock. 
Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

THE  KRIDER  NURSERIES.  107  Bristol  Ave.,  MIDOLEBURY.  IND. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS  Illustrated  catalog  Free. 

H.  M.  QILLET,  Specialist,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  eastern  intercollegiate  fruit  judg¬ 
ing  contest  was  held  at  State  College  on 
Dec.  8.  Three-man  teams  from  Ohio, 
New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Pennsylvania  were  represented 
and  placed  in  the  order  named.  Ohio 
had  high  team  and  high  man  with  a  team 
score  of  11,534  points  out  of  a  possible 
12,000  and  with  Thomas  B.  Kyle  the  in¬ 
dividual  leader  with  3,960  points  out  of 
4,000.  S.  B.  Swisher  of  West  Virginia 
was  second  with  3,926  points  and  R.  L. 
Lippincott  of  New  Jersey  was  third  with 
3,886.  Kyle’s  score  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  perfect,  since  he  lost  his  40 
points  on  placing  a  class  of  Hubbardstons 
which  was  also  missed  by  all  the  other 
14  contestants,  according  to  the  placing 
of  the  judges. 

There  are  well-substantiated  rumors 
that  the  lead  seal  method  of  certifying 
trees  is  to  be  dropped,  at  least  by  several 
of  the  leading  nurserymen  in  the  East. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  pierc¬ 
ing  the  young  trees  for  the  wire  is  said 
to  be  the  cause.  Care  will  still  be  taken, 
however,  to  equal  the  true-to-name  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  method. 

Class  12  at  the  Harrisburg  State  Farm 
Products  Show  in  January  will  show 
something  new.  For  the  best  barrel  of 
apples,  grading  U.  S.  No.  1  of  Baldwin, 
Northern  Spy,  Stayman,  York  and  Rome, 
first,  second  and  third  premiums  will  be 
awarded.  Fruit  for  these  exhibits  will 
be  taken  from  ordinary  commercial  stock 
in  storage  upon  receipt  of  application 
from  the  grower  desiring  to  exhibit  fruit 
in  this  class.  The  barrel  will  be  selected 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  fruit  com¬ 
mittee  and  shipped  to  the  show.  The  bar¬ 
rel  will  be  graded  and  scored  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  United  States  grade  stand¬ 
ards.  This  class  ought  to  be  very  inter¬ 
esting,  to  say  the  least,  since  the  grower 
will  have  no  chance  to  select  his  own 
entry. 

In  the  June  30  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  published  an  account  of  the  work  of 
a  tree  expert  in  pruning  60  apple  trees 
20  years  old  for  only  $254  or  $4.23  each. 
Also,  the  butcher  pruning  sort  of  a  job 
it.  amounted  to  was  described.  Evil  days 
have  fallen  on  these  trees;  most  of  them 
made  but  little  growth,  which  was  not  al¬ 
together  due  to  the  fault  of  the  ex¬ 
pert  but  somewhat  to  sunscald  killing 
much  of  the  bark.  The  owner  also  got 
an  idea  as  to  how  to  help  them  recover 
from  their  harsh  treatment.  He  knew 
where  to  get  a  large  quantity  of  fuller’s 
earth  and  it  looked  so  rich  that  he  dug 
considerable  of  the  original  dirt  away 
from  the  trunks  of  these  trees  and  filled 
in  with  this  fine  dirt.  Now  at  least  half 
of  the  trees  are  dead  and  most  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  follow,  for  this  fuller’s 
earth  came  from  an  oil  refinery  where  it 
had  been  used  in  filtering  oil.  The  trees 
never  had  a  chance  between  the  expert 
and  their  owner. 

The  July  14  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  Pennsylvania 
market  grower  trying  to  combat  success¬ 
fully  red  spiders  on  his  strawberries.  It 
was  stated  that  the  field  was  burned  over 
after  the  1927  harvest  without  material¬ 
ly  reducing  the  infestation.  Several  other 
control  methods  were  tried  last  year, 
after  the  mite  had  cost  the  owner  about 
200  crates  of  strawberries.  The  field 
was  mowed  again  after  harvest,  but  rain 
prevented  burning  the  tops.  In  despera¬ 
tion  the  owner  applied  500  lbs.  to  the 
acre  of  a  mixture  of  half  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate  and  half  superphosphate,  using  a 
fertilizer  spreader  with  two  loops  of  rope 
dragging  behind  to  knock  the  fertilizer 
off  the  leaves  and  thus  prevent  leaf  in¬ 
jury.  The  spiders  are  absolutely  all  gone 
— whether  it  was  the  ammonium  sulphate 
or  mowing,  the  wet  weather  or  something 
else,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell.  The  field 
is  now  entering  the  Winter  in  excellent 
shape  with  indications  for  a  good  crop 
next  time. 

In  the  November  10  issue  we  referred 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  non-blighting  pear  so  far  as  horti¬ 
cultural  knowledge  records,  although 
blight-resisting  pears  were  in  existence. 
An  Ohio  nurseryman-reader  has  not  quite 
agreed  with  the  statement  that  there  was 
no  such  animal  as  a  non-blighting  pear, 
giving  evidence  that  a  pear  he  had  named 
and  introduced  had  not  blighted  yet  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  although  hav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  chance  to  do  so.  While  we 
still  hold  to  our  original  proposition,  we 
shall  probably  try  a  few,  since  a  resistant 
pear  with  good  quality  is  always  worth 
a  thought.  This  man,  by  the  way,  named 
and  introduced  the  Eldorado  blackberry 
which  is  the  standard  variety  of  that 
fruit. 

An  investigation  carried  on  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
gives  some  hope  of  evolving  a  practical 
method  of  timing  spray  applications  for 
the  second  brood  or  Summer  veneration 
of  the  codling  moth  by  means  of  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  temperature  ther¬ 
mometers.  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
all  insects  are  affected  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  conditions,  particularly  temperature. 
The  total  amount  of  heat  needed  for  the 
development  of  the  Summer  brood  of  the 
codling  moth,  seems  to  be  fairly  well 
worked  out.  The  thermometers  are  used 
to  keep  track  of  this  heat  and  when  a 
certain  total  daily  temperature  excess  is 
added  up,  the  moths  usually  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Present  methods  of  timing  this  im¬ 
portant  “side-worm”  spray  depend  on 
catching  the  flying  moths  in  bait  pails  or 


Bred  for  Earlier 

and  Larger  Crops 

THE  GREAT  popularity  of  the  new  Cortland  apple  is  well 
deserved.  Bred  from  the  McIntosh  and  the  Ben  Davis, 
it  has  all  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  McIntosh  together  with 
the  well-known  keeping  qualities  of  the  Ben  Davis. 

The  Cortland  apple  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the  famed 
McIntosh.  The  Cortland  is  bright  red  in  general  color  and 
its  flesh  is  fine  and  crisp,  yet  tender  and 
juicy. 

The  Cortland’s  strength  of  stem  with¬ 
stands  the  attacks  of  wind  and  storms. 

Result — more  apples  on  the  trees  and  a 
bigger  salable  crop. 

And  the  Cortland  fruits  early  and 
keeps  like  a  late  apple,  which  is  another 
decided  advantage. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in 
the  rotation  received.  You  should  plan 
to  order  your  selection  of  guaranteed 
“True-to-Name”  stock  early  and  let  us 
hold  it  for  you.  So  write  today  for  your 
copy  of  our  catalog.  We  have  no  agents 
— you  deal  direct  with  us. 


Write  at  once 
for  your  copy 
of  our  1929 
Catalog  and 
order  early. 


90.001 1  of  Kellys' 
1928  Treescurrythit 
“  True -to  -  Name  ” 
Seal  attached  by  the 
Massachusetts  Frail 
Growers’  Atsoc'n. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

172  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


KELLYS 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


SEEDS 


Potatoes -Oats-  Barley-Peas  -  Corn ' 

Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 

Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  lor  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  S  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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Dreer’s 

Garden  Book 

“I  got  them  at  Dreer’s” 
is  so  often  the  answer, 
when  you  ask  a  neigh¬ 
bor  the  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  with  Vegetables  or 
Flowers.  Our  1929  Gar¬ 
den  Book  will  help  you 
choose  the  best  Seeds, 

Plants  and  Bulbs  and  tell 
you  how  to  grow  them. 


A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
‘Rural  New-Yorker 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLO 


Michigan-Grown 

Order  early.  Protect  yourself, ' 
insure  your  yield,  by  buying  a 
seed  of  proven  hardiness.  Be-  “ 
ware  of  inferior  clover  seed  x 
not  adapted  to  your  soil  and  ell 
mate.  Use  only  IsDell’s  Bell  Brand 
alsike — all  Michigan-grown,  pure, 

h° £dy  and  Mg-yielding— record  prodt - - 

FRF F  Samnlnc  BnV  Said  seeds  to  show 
!  .  quality  sent  on  reqaest  with 

Isbell  a  1929  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  highest 
quality  dtrect-frora-grower  seeds.  Writs  today. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Grower* 

391  Mechanics*.  (33)  Jack* e a,  Mich. 


•oil’s  Bell  Brand  Clover — red  op 

- ~ure,  true  to  strain, 

irodacera  for  years. 


PORTLAND  CRAPE 


One  of  West  HiH’s66  Varieties 

/7  WONDERFUL  new  white 
grape, thoroughly  tested  and 
highly  recommended.  Very  early, 
hardy,  productive.  Valuable  in 
every  garden  and  especially  where 
Summers  are  short.  Strong  two-year 
vines  75c  each,  postpaid.  We  are  Grape 
specialists  of  53  years’  standing  and 
Urge  growers  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  perennials. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  catalog  today. 

Quality  Slock— Reasonable  Prices— Service 
WEST  HILL  NURSERIES.  INC.,  Box  8 
Fredonia,  New  York 


Shrubs  fruits  cy^os'es> 


EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  the  best  standard  3orts.  Deli¬ 
cious— Healthful— Profitable.  It  pays 
to  grow  them.  You  should  see  our 
Berry  Book.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO, 

72  E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

heBig  FREE  MSS 

Strawberry  book 

Illustrates  In  natural  colora  our  heavy 
yielding.  Big  rooted.  Healthy .  Northern 
grown  MASTODON  and  ail  varieties 
of  Strawberry, Raspberry  andamall  fruit 

pl&nta ,  Grape  vines.  Fruit  treea .  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs .  Highest  quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

Buys  GUARANTEED,  bigyielding  strawberry  ptant3  that 
thrive  anywhere.  Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  in  full  colors.  Don’t  buy  any  plante  until  you  get  it. 

PASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 

STRAWBERRIES  ^HOT000 

Our  18th  Annual  Bargain  Book  of  guaranteed  berry 
plants,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  and  bulbs;  including 
MASTODON  Everbearing  Strawberry,  sent  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices.  SPECIAL— 250  Mixed  Gladiolus  (bulblets) 
postpaid  for  25c.  J.  N. ROKEir  8  SO*.  801  10,  89I0SEMJ*.  MICH. 

Qo0J  Medium  Red— Northern  grown. 
JCcU  Alsike,  Mam.  Red.  Write  for 
special  prices.  HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  J2I  Clavela.ij  4«e  Canton,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal ."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page*  ;  : 
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else  collecting  and  observing  the  cocoons  that  it  can  be  properly  balanced,  as 
of  the  early  brood  for  the  appearance  of  it  is  termed.  This  avoids  having  to 
these  moths.  .  change  the  water  continually,  and  if 

A  Farm  Law  Bulletin,  the  first  of  its  pr0perly  arranged  at  the  start  and  not 
kind  tojbe  compiled, ^has  been  publ '^hed  overcrowded  with  animal  life  (fish, 


by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  laws,  including  all  of  those 
administered  by  the  department,  as  well 
as  fence,  drainage,  trespass,  and  many 
other  laws  with  which  the  farmer  is  con¬ 
cerned,  were  assembled  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislative  Reference  Bureau.  A 


etc.,)  it  can  be  left  for  months  at  a  time 
without  changing  the  water.  The 
writer  has  two  of  these  now  in  use 
which  have  not  been  disturbed  at  all 
for  some  time,  and  while  the  water  is 
quite  green  the  fish  are  in  good  health 


charge  of  50  cents  per  copy  is  made  for  an(j  pian(s  are  growing  finely.  Kept 
each  paper-covered  copy,  aud  io  cents  or  -n  way  they  give  good  satisfaction 
- ,i  These  are  being  distn- 


clotli  covered.  -  —  - 

buted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Publications  at  Harrisburg. 

Center  Co.,  Pa.  R-  H.  sudds. 


in  every  respect. 


h.  w.  HALES. 


Knotty  Pears 

What  causes  pears  to  get  knotty  and 
stony?  Every  year  they  seem  to  get 
worse,  and  the  pears  get  smaller.  I 
have  not  sprayed.  What  should  I  use? 

Ridgway,  Pa.  F- 

When  pears  are  stunted  or  when  the  i^ardy,  handsome,  and  quite  rapid  in 

fruit  is  attacked  by  disease  or  insect  trou-  jgrow^.j1>  jt  may  pe  p]anted  either  in 


Trees  for  Windbreak 

What  kinds  of  trees  should  I  set  out 
for  a  windbreak  around  my  house,  and 
to  hide  the  view  of  my  barn  from  the 
road  and  house?  Should  they  be  set  in 
double  rows?  I. o. 

One  of  the  best  trees  to  use  for  a 
windbreak  is  the  native  hemlock ;  it  is 


bles,  the  first  sign  is  in  poor  quality  fruit, 
and  usually  with  the  development  of  grit 
cells  near  the  core.  There  is,  however, 
an  insect  which  makes  pears  especially 
knotty  and  gritty,  and  it  may  be  this  pest 


a  single  row,  5  ft.  apart,  or  in  a  double 
row,  the  trees  staggered,  4  ft.  apart  in 
!the  row,  the  rows  8  ft.  apart.  The  hem¬ 
lock  likes  a  fairly  moist  and  rich  soil. 


CONTENTS 


which  is  responsible  for  the  injury  done  jf  son  js  stony  and  rather  poor  the 
to  your  fruit.  It  is  called  the  false  tar-  gcotch  pine  may  be  preferred,  set  5  ft. 
nished  plant-bug.  The  young  pale-col-  &  ,  -n  the  row>  tw0  rows  g  apart, 

ored  nymphs  that  hatch  from  eggs  ml  , 

early  Spring' sting  the  fruit.  At  the[  ptaggerea.  _ 

point  where  the  fruit  is  stung  growth 
stops  and  a  sunken  spot  remains,  while 
the  flesh  becomes  gritty  and  a  small  yel¬ 
lowish  granular  mass  protrudes  from  the 
center  of  the  sting.  Control  is  effected 
by  spraying  with  %  pint  of  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  in  100  gallons  of  water,  to  which 
is  added  3  or  4  lbs.  of  soap.  The  appli¬ 
cation  is  made  about  the  time  the  petals 
are  falling.  H-  B-  T- 
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Pollenizers  for  McIntosh 

I  have  about  100  acres  of  fruit.  I  have 
a  McIntosh  orchard  about  nine  years  old1 
which  has  made  nice  growth  and  which  is 
well  cared  for.  I  have  other  kinds  about 
50  rods  from  it.  They  tell  me  it  does 
not  bear  because  I  have  no  other  kinds  in 
the  orchard.  If  this  is  so  what  kinds, 
would  be  best  and  how  should  it  be  done? 

Williamson,  N.  Y.  L.  B. 

You  are  located  in  a  fruit  region,  in. 
which  there  should  be  enough  odd  va¬ 
rieties  scattered  about  to  give  you  at 
least  some  kind  of  cross-fertilization.  It  the  henyard  g4 

therefore  seems  unlikely  that  this  is  all  Range  Paralysis  .  64 

Stoppage  in  Laying  .  65 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest  .  65 

Leukemia  . 

Treatment  of  Ailing  Hens  .  6b 

Comparative  Egg  Prices  .  67 

Perhaps  Spoiled  Food  .  67 

Feed  for  Baby  Chicks  .  67 

Oats  and  Barley  for  Hens  .  67 

HORTICULTURE 


the  story.  McIntosh  trees  nine  years  of 
age  should  be  carrying  some  fruit.  If 
you  have  been  pruning  your  trees  much 
this  would  delay  fruiting.  Heading  trees 
high  also  postpones  fruitfulness.  McIn¬ 
tosh  needs  very  little  pruning  while 
young.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower  and  Tto|^"tiVnduf^y  ®f  t.he^a^fl°.Coa®*’ .34,  35 

makes  a  well-balanced,  upright  spreading  Northern  Spy  in  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y .  35 

riii  Tf  sue:-  Y*  State  Vegetable  Growers  Assn .  36 

tree  With  little  difficulty.  ir  tms  SUg  Nitrogen  for  Peach  Orchards  . . 36 

<rocfinn  fines  not  hit  VOlir  case,  then  con-  News  from  a  Pennsylvania  Horticulturist. 37,  38 

gestion  does  not  mi  yuui  ^  ,  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  Meeting...  47 

sider  an  early  application  ot  nitrogen  so  Consider  the  Evergreens  .  61 

as  to  help  set  the  fruit.  Three  or  four  woman  and  home 

pounds  ot  nitrate  of  sode  or  ammonium  ^ " i "  M 

sulphate  to  the  tree,  applied  just  as  the  wsb  U 


The  Rural  Patterns  .  55 

Spanish  Spaghetti  .  55 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Christmas  Reverie  . . .  36 

Comments  from  a  Friend  .  39 

Equalize,  Not  Penalize  .  40 

Boarding  Teacher;  Trustee’s  Duties  .  40 

Contracts  With  Teachers  .  40 


buds  are  breaking,  will  increase  the  set. 

If  you  feel  that  you  do  not  have  enough 
odd  varieties  in  the  neighborhood  to  pro¬ 
vide  pollination,  you  should  provide  them. 

Almost  any  other  variety  will  do  with 

the  exception  of  Baldwin.  Delicious,  - -  . — - - 

Oldenburg,  Golden  Delicious,  Ked  Astra-  11 

ebau  and  Grimes  are  especially  good I  pol-  a  8 

lenizers,  but  Cortland,  Wealthy,  Gieenmg  closing  a  Road  .  41 

and  a  score  of  other  commercial  sorts  will  ^ttlemen^  of gEstate  ^  £ 

do  Put  pollenizers  here  and  there  in.  Grange  News  and  Doings  . .  45 

your  orchard  where  there  are  missing  QV^flow  from  Mill  Race  .  49 

trees  This  is  the  simplest  solution  to  A  Country  Woman  in  Switzerland,  Part  I..  50 

-  -  •  *  Editorial  . . . 

Money  for  Roads  .  63 


the  problem.  The  next  best  method  is  to 
top-work  parts  of  several  trees  or  entire 
trees,  say  every  third  tree  in  every  third 

H.  B.  T. 


row. 


Aquariums 

Aquariums  are  much  used  now  in 
refined  homes,  and  without  going 
deeply  into  the  subject  it  may  be  well 
to  state  that  if  started  right  they  re¬ 
quire  very  little  attention,  and  they 
give  an  air  of  refinement  to  almost 
any  room  or  apartment.  The  goldfish 
are  especially  attractive  to  most  peo¬ 
ple.  I  would  not  advocate  the  so 
called  fish  globes,  however,  except  as 
a  leader  to  higher  things  as  the  air 
surface  is  not  sufficient  to  give  good 
results  except  to  a  very  limited  degree. 
The  best  aquarium  is  undoubtedly  the 
brass  framed  rectangular  or  oblong 
shape,  and  a  size  of  about  10  x  10  x  14 
inches  will  not  only  be  easy  to  manage 
and  handle,  but  can  be  made  extremely 

attractive.  „  ,  . 

Be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  plants  so 


U.  S.“  Pension  Roll  .  63 

Publisher’s  Desk  .  <0 


HAVE  WONDERFUL  PROPOSITION  ON  NEW 
HAND  SOAP— TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Need  man  with  car  to  make  deliveries.  Can  earn  *2.00 
an  hour.  Work  is  near  home.  No  experience  required. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  full  particulars. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO.  HARTFORD,  CONN 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 

ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Write  today  tor  catalog  and  prices. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  113  PlIELPS,  N.  Y 


_  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  S2. 50  A  PER  JOOO 

B.  L.  Smith,  of  Pa.,  says,  “I  picked  60  bushels  of  berries 
from  1300  of  your  plants”.  Catalog  free. 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  SO  SIIOWELL,  MD. 

“ Better  plants  for  less  money 


Asparagus 

WASHINGTON  AND  MARY  WASHINGTON 

Guaranteed  True-to-Name 

C  »•£  J  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry  Plants, 
tertinea  Grape  Vines  and  Strawberry  Plants. 
Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalog  With  Prices. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


White  Blossom— Northern 


Sweet  Clover  Seed  Grown.  Write  for  special 

prices.  HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  224  Cleveland  Are.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Setting  out  Tomato  plants  for  seed!  production  at  Harris'  Seed  Farm 


Direct  From  the  Farm  to  You 


We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  New  York  State.' 
Our  special  seeds  are  raised  on  our  own  farm  and  neighboring  farms  and  are 
sold  direct  to  gardeners  and  farmers  at  the  lowest  prices  for  high  quality  seed. 

In  addition  the  seeds  are  produced  under  the  most  careful  and  thorough  system 
of  “breeding,”  as  it  is  our  aim  to  raise  and  sell  only  the  very  best  seeds  that  can  be 
grown,  so  that  you  in  turn  can  raise  more  uniform  crops  of  the  highest  grade  products. 

Harris’  Pedigree  Tomato  Seed 

We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  the  highest  grade  tomato  seed.  Our  special  varieties  are 
all  Northern  Grown — on  our  own  farm  near  Lake  Ontario,  from  carefully  selected  pedigree 
stocks.  We  are  confident  that  no  finer  strains  of  these  tomatoes  can  be  obtained  anywhere. 

MARGLOBE  — This  new  variety  has  become  very  popular  for  market  and  canning. 
We  obtained  our  original  stock  seed  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  have  grown  and  selected  this  variety  for  the  past  three  years  on  our  own  farm. 

JOHN  BAER-t  his  is  the  most  popular  all-around  canning  tomato.  We  have  grown  and 
bred  this  variety  for  many  years  until  we  have  a  strain  which  is  unsurpassed  for  earliness, 
yield  and  high  quality  of  fruit. 

BONNY  BEST— Harris’  Special  Strain.  We  consider  our  strain  of  this  magnificent 
variety  to  be  better  than  any  other  obtainable.  It  is  only  a  few  days  later  than  the  very 
early  varieties  and  will  produce  larger  crops  and  much  finer  fruit. 

These  and  other  new  and  standard  varieties  of  tomatoes,  together  with  many  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are  described  in  our  catalogue  which  is  sent 
free.  Also  Farm  Seed  of  high  quality  and  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 

Whether  you  conduct  a  market  garden,  a  wayside  stand,  a  farm  or  raise 
vegetables  and  flowers  for  home  use  only,  you  should  have  the  HARRIS 
Catalogue.  It  is  sent  FREE  on  request. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Sr, mauoney/995 

ROSE  BUSHESi 

THESE  hardy,  field-grown  Hybrid  Teas 
will  bloom  this  year!  Guaranteed  healthy, 
true-to-name — order  now,  save  money,  ship¬ 
ped  at  planting  time!  Collection  includes  one 
each:  General  MacArthur,  dazzling  crimson 
scarlet;  White  Killarney,  splendid  for  cutting; 
Ophelia,  perfectly  formed,  amber-tinged  pink; 
Premier,  rich  pink,  wonderfully  fragrant;  Fran¬ 
cis  Scott  Key,  cerise-red,  very  sturdy. 

Dwarf  Apple  Trees 
Special,  2  for  $1.00 

Dwarf  fruit  trees bearin  twoyears  (often one)! 
Fruit  full  -size,  deliciously  flavored.  Stand  only 
4  to  5  feet  at  maturity — every  yard  has  room 
for  them.  j 

SPECIAL — one  dwarf 
Delicious  (splendid  Win- 
1  ter  apple);  one  dwarf 
1  McIntosh  (best  Fall  ap- 
1  pie) — inspected, guaran¬ 
teed  healthy,  true-to- 
1  name — both  for  $1.00, 

>  postpaid! 

,  Also  SPECIAL— two 

.  guaranteed  dwarf  Pear 
trees,  one  Bartlett,  one 
1  Seckel — both  for  $1.00, 
postpaid!  Send  $2.00, 

,  get  both  collections. 

FRBE — new  catalog- 
guide  tosuccessf  ulplant- 
ing.  Describes  1000  Ma- 
1  oney  varieties — trees, 
evergreens,  shrubs,  ros¬ 
es,  perennials.  Write  for 
-it  today. 

Prepaid  Transportation — See  Catalog 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

77  Main  Street,  Daiuville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  FOR  45  YEARS 


Grow  Beautiful  jesters 

Large  fluffy  asters  with  velvety  petals  in 
every  delicate  and  vivid  color.  Vick’s  famous 
asters  are  popular  wherever  fine  asters  are 
grown.  Choose  the  best  from  the  many  in 

VICK’S  2ssia  GUIDE 

for  1929.  Sent  free  on  request.  It  lists  and 
•  describes  each  variety,  as  well  as  vegetable,  i 
flower  and  farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs  and  fruit,  i 
Valuable  instructions  on  planting  and  care. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
39  Pleasant  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Offers  for  Spring  Planting, 
1929,  the  finest  line  of  True- 
to-Name-Appie,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 
obtainable.  A  complete 
line  of  Grapes,  Rasp- 
4  berry,  Blackberry  and 

t  i  Strawberry  Plains  in¬ 

cluding  the  Famous 
Mastodon,  the  World’s 
•  greatest'  Everbearing 
Strawberry.  Full  line  of 
Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Rhododendrons,  Shrubbery 
and  Roses.  Growers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  the  Richared  De¬ 
licious,  the  apple  supreme.  Our 
52-page  Catalog  in  colors  now 
ready.  Your  copy  is  free,  write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
See  our  Exhibit  of  Nursery  Stock  and  Richared  Delicious  Apples  at 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW.  Exhibit  Space  37. 


Send  for  FREE BooR 


ScM 

[SEED 

Khiidel 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EASY.  It 
absorbs  the  SIOE-Shocks  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
land  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  ormoney  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
o  parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 

Agents  wonted.  GEO.  J.  ItRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  V. 


W 1  Contains  valuable  information 

■  ■  I  I  Tb  on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 
®  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 

Mixtures,  Com,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  yon  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 

?ou  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 

lainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 

_ _  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  12  •  We  Pay  the  Freight  >  Marysville,  Ohio 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Pactica),  Proven  Power  Cultivator,  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GLADIOLI 


To  increase  our  mailing  list 
_ _  _  we  are  offering  6  rare,  flower¬ 
ing  size  gladiolus  bulbs,  each  labeled  for  ZSc  and  4 
names  of  people  growing  gladiolus.  FIRTHCLIFFE 
GARDENS,  R.538,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 
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A  Hardy, 
Nutritious  Clover 

FORREST’S  Gold  Standard  No. 

*  12  withstood  the  severe  open 
winter  of  1927,  in  Central  New 
York.  Grown  especially  for  use 
In  rigorous  northern  climates. 
Assures  a  fine  quality  of  hay, 
greatly  relished  by  the  cattle. 

A  heavy  milk  producer.  Its  ex¬ 
pansive  root  system  excels  as  a 
•oil  builder  and  enables  it  to 
survive  the  severest  of  winters. 


Have  you  tried  Forrest’s  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds  ?  Selected  for  their 
purity,  vitality  and  germinating 
qualities.  Proved  a  success  by 
years  of  profitable  crops.  In 
addition  to  our  special  strains 
we  handle  everything  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BLUEBERRIES 

Larger  Than  a  Wedding  Ring 

Selected  and  bred  for  large,  delicious, 
crispy  smooth  berries,  and  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive,  beautiful  bushes.  Strong, 
healthy  plants,  true  to  name— 
Aristocrats  for  your  garden 

Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  INC. 
Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blaeberry  Plants 

WHITESBOG,  NEW  JERSEY 


Grapes ,  Small  Fruits 

Roses ,  Shrubs 

New  varieties,  quality  stock, 
one  and  two-year-old  plants;  all 
grown  in  the  great  garden  area 
of  Western  New  York. 

Our  new  catalogue,  describing  all, 
id  picturing  Ten  Roses  in  color  will 
be  sent  free  on  request.  Write  today. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO. 

Box  17  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Established  61  years  in  the  great  Chautauqua-Erie 
Grape  Belt 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 

~  •  -  *  -uit;  excellent  canner.lo  introduce  to  you  our 

^Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  we 
vill  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon’s  Giant 
EverbearingTomato  and  §■» 

.\  our  Big  1929  Catalog  of 
a  Seeds.  Plants,  Shrubs.® 

|192-Paire  Book,  tells  bow.  and  when  to 
plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

1929  Prices  Lower  Than  Ever 
CONDON  BROS., Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  134  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


urpees 


&  Grow 


TheVegetablesandFlow- 
ers  you  would  like  to  see 
growing  in  your  garden 
or  on  your  farm — read 
allabouttheminBurpee’s 
Annual  Garden  Book. 
This  is  the  catalog  that 
tells  the  plain  truth  about 
the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow . 
It  describes  the  Burpee 
Quality  Seeds,  Bulbs,  and 
Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy 
of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


---CUT  HERE— ------- 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Box  105,  Philadelphia 
Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


Name 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.O.. 


•  ••••• 
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Doings  at  Long  Acres 

A  friend  writes  that  he  enjoys  reading 
my  pieces,  but  does  not  always  agree 
with  me.  A  preacher  brother  who  is 
stationed  in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  mem¬ 
ber  who  takes  The  R.  N.-Y.,  so  he,  too, 
reads  about  our  doings  and  keeps  in  touch 
with  his  Michigan  brother.  The  other 
day  he  sent  a  fine  postcard  to  Calvin 
congratulating  him  on  getting  the  best  of 
the  white  rooster.  Another  friend  writes 
from  Pennsylvania  asking  help  on  a 
Christian  Endeavor  topic  which  she  is 
to  talk  upon  soon.  I  began  to  feel  like  a 
telephone  exchange  with  wires  running  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  over  which  come 
messages  of  friendly  cheer.  Just  like  let¬ 
ters  from  home,  so  that  I  know  how  the 
potato  crop  is  coming  in  Maine,  how  the 
flower  market  is  in  Missouri,  how  the 
land  lies  in  Oregon,  how  the  church  is 
getting  along  under  the  Pastoral  Parson, 
how  things  are  coming  in  Tennessee,  etc. 

At  last  it  has  dawned  upon  me  why  we 
no  longer  have  good  sleighing,  although 
there  is  plenty  of  snow.  Our  macadam 
and  concrete  roads  are  so  smooth  that 
the  snow  blows  off  as  fast  as  it  falls.  We 
all  can  remember  how  the  dirt  roads  were 
cut  with  deep  ruts,  humps  and  bumps 
by  the  wagons  which  made  the  last  trips 
just  before  the  ground  froze  for  good. 
Those  rough  roads  held  the  snow  so  that 
sleighing  was  good  from  the  first  snow¬ 
fall.  Now  if  a  little  snow  does  happen  to 
stick  on  the  roads  the  State  trucks, 
weighted  with  barrels  of  water  and  with 
a  snow  plow  in  front,  keep  the  roads 
free  of  snow  so  that  auto  travel  is  good 
all  Winter. 

Nearly  every  Fall  a  number  of  local 
men  have  large  stocks  of  apples  on  hand, 
for  which  there  is  seemingly  no  sale,  so 
that  they  complain  loudly  that  the  apples 
must  rot  in  the  cellar  or  freeze  in  the 
sheds.  About  this  time  I  do  a  little  in¬ 
quiring  and  always  find  that  those  same 
men  haven’t  an  apple  left  for  sale.  One 
local  firm  bought  great  quantities  of  A 
grade  apples  and  packed  them  in  card¬ 
board  containers  holding  one  and  two  doz¬ 
en  with  each  apple  in  a  separate  com¬ 
partment.  They  then  sold  these  contain¬ 
ers  to  folks  who  wished  to  send  Christ¬ 
mas  presents  or  otherwise  send  a  ‘pres¬ 
ent  to  a  friend.  They  went  like  hot  cakes, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  de¬ 
mand  at  all  for  bushel  or  barreled  apples. 

Every  time  we  have  a  light  grape  crop 
owing  to  a  Spring  freeze  or  other  things, 
the  vines  grow  an  enormous  quantity  of 
new  wood,  with  new  runners  reaching  out 
to  many  feet.  Nearly  all  of  this  profuse 
growth  must  be  trimmed  away  leaving 
only  four  new  runners  to  a  vine,  so  it 
makes,  trimming  a  hard  job.  When  this 
condition  occurs  it  is  best  to  leave  six 
new  vines  instead  of  only  four,  as  the 
vine  has  stored  up  an  unusual  quantity 
of  food  so  it  will  be  able  to  bear  a 
larger  crop  next  year.  You  may  picture 
yours  truly  dressed  in  heavy  clothes, 
standing  in  the  vineyard  pruning  away 
hour  after  hour,  paying  no  attention  to 
cold  winds  and  snow  flurries.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  vine  will  snap  back  and  cut  across 
my  face,  bringing  the  tears  to  my  eyes. 
When  your  face  is  half  frozen  and  a  run¬ 
ner  snaps  across  it  you  may  be  sure  it 
stings.  There  are  many  things  about 
grape  growing  which  puzzle  me.  Some 
men  use  a  lot  of  manure,  some  use  fer¬ 
tilizers,  some  depend  on  turning  under 
crops  of  rye  and  vetch,  some  use  no  ma¬ 
nure,  cover  crops  or  fertilizer,  yet  get 
about  the  same  yield  of  fruit.  What  the 
answer  is  I  do  not  know.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  more  manure  I  use  in  the 
vineyard  the  less  fruit  I  get.  On  some 
very  poor  clay  at  one  end  the  grapes  are 
the  best,  while  farther  along  where  the 
soil  is  fairly  black  the  grapes  are  poor 
in  quality  and  yield.  I  have  a  small  cor¬ 
ner  running  into  a  ravine,  about  a  half 
acre,  with  the  land  lying  low  and  quite 
poor.  I  never  could  raise  a  decent  crop 
of  anything  on  this  piece,  so  finally 
planted  it  to  grapes.  Last  Fall  they 
bore  the  first  crop  with  the  small  vines 
loaded  so  heavily  they  fairly  dragged  off 
the  wires,  while  on  higher  and  much  rich¬ 
er  ground  the  buds  froze  badly 

The  Champion  grape  is  about  the  poor¬ 
est  grape  grown,  being  far  below  the  Ben 
Davis  apple  in  quality,  but  it  does  ripen 
far  ahead  of  the  very  superior  Concord. 
Well,  those  Champion  grapes  sell  for  high 
prices  while  the  Concords  sell  low,  just 
because  they  are  a  little  later.  I  would 
be  ashamed  to  raise  Champion  grapes,  yet 
I  may  come  to  it  in  time  if  consumers 
keep  on  paying  high  prices  for  them. 
Moore’s  Early  is  superior  to  Champion, 
and  ripens  only  a  few  days  later,  but 
Moore  is  a  poor  grower  and  yields  light¬ 
ly,  while  the  new  growth  twists  in  all 
directions,  making  the  vines  difficult  to 
prune. 

About  every  half  hour  a  white  pullet 
advertises  an  egg,  but  it  isn’t  there  when 
wre  go  to  look.  I  must  report  her  to  the 
Publisher’s  Desk,  for  she  does  not  live 
up  to  her  advertisements.  L.  B.  R. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Comments  From  a  Friend 

The  interesting  letter  on  page  1553, 
signed  by  L.  B.  R.,  says,  “The  goose 
hangs  high.”  Is  it  not  honks  high,  mean¬ 
ing  lie  is  honking  high?  In  another  letter 
a  reader  inquires  the  meaning  of  Indian 
Summer.  I  have  read  that  the  early  set¬ 
tlers,  after  Winter  set  in,  did  not  fear 
attack  by  the  Indians  again  until  the  mild 
Indian  Summer  in  early  Winter. 

South  Carolina.  H.  E.  GRIMBAIX. 


A  sprayer  for  every  need 

HIGH  PRESSURE 
GUARANTEED 

The  Ospraymo  High-pressure 
Sprayers  will  double  your  dollars 
at  the  harvest.  Tell  us  your  spray¬ 
ing  problems  and  let  our  47  years 
of  experience  help  you  to  better 
crops.  Catalog  on  request. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Qet  These  Amazing  New  Facts 

Two  years  of  investigation  have  disclosed  the  most 
amazing  facts  about  spray  coverage.  Our  new  book¬ 
let,  “The  Truth  About  Spraying  Costs”,  will  give  you 
these  facts  and  show  you  how  you  can  apply  Scalecide 
in  half  the  time  required  to  spray  with  either  oil  emul¬ 
sion  or  lime-sulfur.  Write  for  this  booklet  today. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dept.  16 

a  ■  E^*irte 

W'—THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY — / 


Costs  More  Per  Gallon  -  t>ut  Costs  No  More  Per  Tree 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SYNTHETIC 
NITROGEN 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
world’s  annual  supply  of 
nitrogen  nowcomesfrom 
the  air.  Converted  into 
mixed  fertilizer  of  aver¬ 
age  nitrogen  content, 
4,600,000  five-ton  motor 
trucks,  making  a  train 
25,000  miles  long,  would 
be  required  to  transport 
i  the  product. 


TpROM  the  inexhaustible  air,  science  now  give9  you  syn* 
A  thetic  nitrogen — the  greatest  practical  triumph  of  modern 
chemistry.  And  this  air  nitrogen  is  combined  directly  with 
other  plant-foods  to  make  this  modern  concentrated  fertilizer* 

“the  new,  air-nitrogen,  complete  fertilizer— -contains  three  to  five  times  as 
much  plant-food  as  fertilizers  of  the  usual  analysis.  It  has  60%  actual,  avail¬ 
able  plant-food— -15%  nitrogen!  18.2%  ammonia),  30%  phosphoric  acid  and 
15  /o  potash.  One  bag  goes  as  far  as  several  bags  of  regular  fertilizer.  There  is 
less  weight  to  haul;  fewer  bags  to  lift;  less  bulk  to  apply— economical  and  safe. 
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You  get  60  pounds  of  plant-food  in 
every  hundred  pounds  of  Nitrophoska 
— not  merely  12  to  20  pounds  as  in  most 
fertilizers.  Y ou  save  60  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  hauling,  lifting  and  applying. 
Furthermore,  the  plant-food  is  in  bal¬ 


anced  ratio,  suitable  for  corn,  potatoes, 
vegetables  and  most  other  crops  — 
available  for  quick  starting,  continuous 
feeding  and  vigorous  growth. 

Ask  your  County  Agent,  Experiment 
Station,  Agricultural  College,  or  your 
favoriteFarm  Paper  aboutNitrophoska. 
Write  to  us  today  for  free,  illustrated 
booklet.  Just  use  the  coupon  below. 
Your  dealer  will  obtain  N  itrophoskaforyou. 


SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1762 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet  with  complete  information  about  Nitrophoska. 

My  dealer’s  name  is _ _ 

His  post-office  is .... 

My  name  is . . . 

My  post-office  is  .... 


State.. 


State _ _ — 


SYNTHETIC 


WO.  U  lfATOff. 


NITROGEN 


Use  MORE  NITROGEN  for  MORE  PROFIT 


TROWBRIDGE  GRAFTING  WAX 

FOR  SUCCESSFUL  GRAFTING— Sold  by  leading  Seed  and  Hardware  Stores  or  buy  direct.  Postpaid,  lib.  pkg. 
60c,  lb-  35c,  H  lb.  25c.  “PARAPIN  WAX”  protects  ail  orchard  trees  against  attacks  by  rabbits,  mice  and  borers 
Will  save  thousands  of  dollars  yearly.  Postpaid  50c  per  lb.  “MELTING  POTS’*  for  all  waxes.  Postpaid  $5.50, 

WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON  ....  MILFORD,  CONN. 
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Equalize  Not  Penalize 

Agriculture  in  the  East  is  likely  to  suf¬ 
fer  still  more  than  it  has  in  the  past 
simply  for  the  reason  that  the  units  con¬ 
stituting  the  body  will  fail  to  awaken  to 
the  necessity  for  self-protection.  Facing 
an  industrial  condition  where  organiza¬ 
tions  are  so  closely  interlocked  that  when 
one  is  touched  all  respond,  it  would  seem 
that  the  lirst  step  taken  by  the  producer 
of  the  food  of  support  would  be  to  get  in 
close  touch  with  others,  and  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  directly  concerns  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Because  of  the  situation  it  has 
seemed  an  easy  matter  to  throw  the  bur¬ 
den  on  the  individual,  while  corporations 
and  combines  find  ways  for  relief.  This 
may  but  illustrate  human  nature,  but  it 
so  operates  that  increasing  burdens  are 
falling  on  the  class  least  able  to  bear 
them.  One  has  but  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
business  methods  with  those  handling 
farm  products  to  find  the  truth  of  this 
claim,  and  certainly  it  has  long  been  a 
fact  that  tangible  property  bore  an  unjust 
proportion  of  the  public  burdens.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  sit  down 
and  complain,  while  I  have  only  disgust 
for  those  who  cry  out  that  “there  is  no 
future  for  farm  toilers.”  The  real  fact  is 
that  if  we  wanted  relief  enough  to  go  out 
after  it  we  would  find  the  way  out  of 
present  difficulties.  Permanent  relief  can 
never  come  through  legislation ;  certainly 
not  where  in  any  way  the  finances  of  the 
government  are  to  be  tied  up  in  a  scheme 
to  afford  relief.  This  nation  was  brought 
into  existence  through  the  struggles  and 
deprivations  of  men  and  women  who  had 
a  vision  big  enough  and  high  enough  to 
command  the  very  best  there  was  in  them, 
even  to  the  most  supreme  sacrifice.  That 
same  vision  we  of  this  day  and  genera¬ 
tion  must  catch  and  hold,  if  we  are  to 
make  secure  what  they  died  to  make  pos¬ 
sible.  If  all  this  means  anything  it  is 
that  the  spirit  of  individualism,  so  clearly 
manifest  in  days  gone  by,  must  be  re¬ 
created  and  reinstalled.  The  drift  to¬ 
wards  centralization  of  power  and  con¬ 
trol  covers  the  greatest  danger  point  in 
American  life  at  the  present  moment.  If 
this  is  manifest  in  establishment  of  mul¬ 
tiplied  bureaus  at  Washington,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  can  be  seen  in  the  efforts  to  open 
the  doors  to  the  treasury  that  a  percent 
of  growers  of  farm  products  may  be  fed 
directly  from  the  public  crib. 

Such  a  proposal,  no  matter  what  its 
form,  if  successful,  might  for  the  hour 
relieve  the  producer  of  wheat  and  corn  in 
the  Middle  West,  but  certainly  would  add 
heavy  burdens  to  the  eastern  farmer.  To 
my  mind  all  these  plans  for  that  finan¬ 
cial  relief  so  desirable  and  necessary  fall 
short  of  touching  the  heart  of  the  difficul¬ 
ty.  Any  plan  which  would  relieve  in  one 
direction  while  imposing  heavier  burdens 
in  another  cannot  be  justified,  for  we  are 
one  people,  and  ultimately  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  Instead  of  penalizing  one 
section  of  country  that  another  may 
profit,  the  effort  should  be  to  relieve  all. 
Whenever  and  wherever  agricultural 
products  from  other  countries  come  in 
competition  with  those  from  American 
farms  one  of  two  results  will  follow. 
Those  nations  where  the  labor  item  is 
lowest  will  get  the  business  of  supplying, 
and  home  production  will  steadily  de¬ 
crease,  or  producers  will  bestir  them¬ 
selves  for  protection.  We  import  very 
nearly  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
worth  of  farm  products  to  come  directly 
in  competition  with  what  is  and  might 
readily  be  produced  at  home.  This  vol¬ 
ume  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  so  long  as  cheap  labor  abroad  can 
make  the  products  and  ship  to  this  coun¬ 
try  free  of  duty,  or  at  a  tariff  rate  so 
low  as  to  offer  no  obstacle. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  this  na¬ 
tion  has  been  known  as  offering  protec¬ 
tion  to  home  industries  through  a  tariff 
on  manufactured  goods  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  manufactures  to  be  successfully 
conducted  here.  A  concrete  illustration 
may  here  be  given.  Young  men  came 
here  from  one  of  the  Slav  nations  and 
learned  the  shoe  business,  returning  home 
carrying  patterns  in  use  here.  Shops 
were  there  established  and  the  shoe  men 
of  this  nation  today  face  importations  in 
immense  qualities  which  readily  sell  for 
much  less  than  actual  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture  here,  simply  because  of  the  labor 
wage.  Gradually  we  have  come  to  take 
pride  in  the  liberal  **wage  realized  by 
workers  in  this  country  far  and  away  be¬ 
yond  what  any  other  country  pays,  but 
for  this  to  continue  those  shoes  from 
Southern  Europe  must  be  shut  out  or 
obliged  to  pay  a  duty  sufficient  to  enable 
the  industry  to  prosper  here.  Instead  of 
penalizing  manufacturers  why  not  equal¬ 
ize  conditions?  If  this  nation  is  correct 
in  its  protective  theory  surely  there  can 
be  no  just  discrimination  between  indus¬ 
tries  protected,  yet  right  here  is  where  the 
farmer  in  America  is  made  to  suffer, 
while  those  in  Denmark,  Argentina,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  China,  Germany  and  nearly  every 
other  nation  reap  a  harvest  of  gain 
through  shipment  to  America.  This  tariff 
must  be  equalized  or  the  daily  wage  paid 
very  materially  reduced,  and  no  one 
wishes  for  this,  therefore  we  plead  for 
equalization  of  the  tariff.  Give  the  farm¬ 
er  the  same  measure  of  protection  as  is 
freely  granted  other  lines  of  industry,  and 
a  new  life  would  come  to  agriculture 
east  and  west.  The  sense  of  gross  in¬ 
justice  increases  more  and  more  as  condi¬ 
tions  come  to  light.  In  this  there  can  be 
found  no  plea  for  special  interests  and  no 
sign  of  selfish  desires.  The  proposition 
rests  on  simple  justice  to  all.  Here  is 
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where  the  producer  of  farm  products  may 
rest  his  case,  provided  it  is  backed  by 
such  a  concerted  demand  that  politicians 
will  hear  and  heed  the  cry.  Adopt  the 
policy  governing  the  manufacturers  and 
combine  and  equalization  will  follow. 
Stand  alone  as  units  and  nothing  will  be 
accomplished-  o.  M.  T  WIT  C  HELL. 

Maine. 


Boarding  Teacher; 
Trustee’s  Duties 

Has  a  trustee  of  a  school  a  right  to 
board  the  teacher,  and  if  the  trustee  is 
not  a  voter  in  the  town  in  which  he 
lives,  has  he  a  right  to  be  trustee?  The 
trustee  in  question  owns  his  home  in 
this  town  but  votes  in  the  city  where 
he  works.  If  he  has  no  right  to  be 
trustee  is  the  business  he  has  already 
done  in  his  office  legal?  v.  n.  s. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Boarding  the  teacher  is  a  matter 
outside  of  school  district  jurisdiction. 


The  trustee  or  anyone  else  may  board 
the  teacher. 

The  trustee  need  not  be  a  voter  in 
the  town  in  which  he  lives  but  he  must 
be  a  qualified  voter  of  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  over  which  he  presides.  He  must 
be  a  resident  of  the  school  district. 

A  person  not  qualified  to  vote  can¬ 
not  legally  hold  a  school  district  office. 
The  acts  of  such  person  may  be  lega¬ 
lized  or  set  aside  if  the  question  is 
brought  before  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  on  appeal.  n.  b.  d. 


Contracts  With  Teachers 

My  trustee  for  some  unknown  reason 
refuses  to  sign  my  contract.  He  keeps 
putting  it  off  by  saying  the  former  teacher 
taught  without  one.  As  I  understand 
school  law,  I  should  not  teach  without  a 
written  contract.  Will  you  advise  me 
what  to  do  about  this  matter?  a.  s. 

New  York. 

The  law  requires  a  written  contract 
between  trustee  and  teacher.  Verbal  con¬ 


tracts,  however,  are  very  common.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  many  trustees  as  well 
as  other  people  do  not  know  that  the  law 
requires  a  written  contract.  The  above 
opinion  is  based  on  the  following 
authority : 

Section  561  of  the  Education  Law. — 
“Contract  with  teacher.  I.  All  trustees 
of  school  districts  or  boards  of  education 
who  shall  employ  any  teacher  to  teach 
shall,  at  the  time  of  such  employment, 
make  and  deliver  to  such  teacher,  or  cause 
to  be  made  and  delivered,  a  contract  in 
writing,  signed  by  them,  or  by  some  per¬ 
son  duly  authorized  to  represent  them  in 
(he  premises,  in  which  the  details  of  the 
agreement  between  the  parties,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  length  of  term  of  employ¬ 
ment,  the  amount  of  compensation  and 
the  time  when  such  compensation  shall 
be  due  and  payable,  shall  be  clearly  and 
definitely  set  forth.”  d.  b.  d. 


“Aren’t  you  afraid  the  birds  will  eat 
your  seed?  Yrou  ought  to  put  up  a  scare¬ 
crow.”  “Oh,  it’s  not  worth  it.  There's 
always  one  of  us  in  the  garden.” — Lon¬ 
don  Answers. 


TO  guide  US  in  our  work  of  en¬ 
couraging  farmers  to  build 
modern,  attractive,  sanitary, 
economical  and  permanent  farm 
buildings,  or  improvements,  we  want 
more  information  about  how  our 
product  helps  farmers. 

To  make  it  worth  your  while  to 
tell  us  your  experiences,  we  have  set 
aside  for  farmers  $3075  in  cash.  To 
make  it  easy  for  any  entrant  to  be  a 
winner,  there  are  243  prizes.  And  to 
make  sure  that  everybody  who  helps 
us  is  rewarded,  each  contestant  will 
receive  a  valuable  Registered-Num¬ 
ber,  Double-Duty  Key  Chain. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  farmers 
for  letters  on  the  subject  “How 
Building  with  Concrete  Improved 
Conditions  on  My  Farm.”  The 
judges  will  give  extra  consideration 
to  letters  accompanied  by  photo¬ 
graphs,  specifications,  and  working 
drawings  (even  though  crude)  of 
the  construction  you  write  about. 

Replies  which  in  judges’  opinion 
will  benefit  large  numbers  of  farmers, 
will  be  awarded  prizes.  Judges  will 
be  guided  in  their  decisions  on  how 
you  answer  such  questions  as: 

1.  Why  you  undertook  this  con¬ 
struction. 

2.  Why  you  used  concrete  instead  of 
other  materials. 

3.  Howyou  planned  and  did  the  work. 
Cost  figures  should  be  included,  but 
all  concrete  work,  no  matter  how 
commonplace,  has  an  equal  chance 
of  being  the  subject  of  prize-winning 
letters. 

The  contest  is  open  now.  All 


HOW  TO  WIN 

(Rules  of  Contest) 

1.  All  letters  must  be  on  the  subject 
“How  Building  with  Concrete  Improved 
Conditions  on  My  Farm.” 

2.  The  contest  is  now  open.  All  building 
must  be  under  construction  by  May  31st, 
1929,  and  all  letters  must  be  mailed  by 
midnight  of  that  date  to  Contest  Editor, 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 

3.  All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
official  entry  blank  which  can  be  secured 
without  obligation  from  your  Lehigh 
dealer. 

4.  Name  and  address  of  writer  must  ap¬ 
pear  at  top  of  each  page  of  letter. 

5.  All  letters,  photographs,  specifications 
and  working  drawings  to  be  the  property 
of  the  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company. 

6.  Your  letter  must  list  definitely  all  ma¬ 
terials  used,  and  their  quantities. 

7.  In  case  of  tie,  each  tying  contestant 
will  receive  full  amount  of  prize. 

8.  Employees  of  the  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Company  are  not  eligible. 

9.  All  prize  winners  will  be  notified  by 
mail.  The  first  93  awards  will  be  published 
in  the  August,  1929,  issue. 

10.  The  judges:  William  Boss,  Chairman 
American  Soc.  of  Agr’l  Eng.;  R.  U.  Blas- 
ingame.  Head  of  Farm  Machinery  Dept., 
Penn’a  State  College;  I.  W.  Dickerson, 
Agr’l  Eng.  Editor,  Standard  Farm  Papers. 


J  .  ' 

Lehigh  Farm 
Building  Contest 


1 — Grand  Prize, 

$1,500.  in  cash 

2— 2nd  Prizes, 

100. 

each 

5 — 3rd  Prizes, 

50. 

each 

10— 4th  Prizes, 

25. 

each 

25— 5th  Prizes, 

10. 

each 

50 — 6th  Prizes, 

5. 

each 

150 — 7th  Prizes, 

2.50 

each 

Total  243  Prizes, 

$3,075  in  cash 

\ 


letters  must  be  mailed  by  midnight. 
May  31st,  and  all  building  must  be 
under  construction  by  that  time. 

It  is  easy  to  win  a  prize.  Your 
ideas  may  seem  very  commonplace 
to  you  but  very  important  to  the 
judges.  We’re  not  looking  for  fine 
language  or  fancy  writing.  It’s  ideas 
we  want  and  ideas  that  count. 

Read  the  rules  in  the  column 
headed  “How  to  Win.”  Then  mail 
your  letter,  photographs  and  draw¬ 
ings.  You  can  secure  an  official  entry 
blank  from  a  Lehigh  dealer  (we’ll 
send  you  the  name  of  one  near  you). 
He  can  furnish  you  with  the  Lehigh 
Farm  Structograph  Book  or  make 
other  suggestions  to  help  you  win. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

Allentown,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Office 8  in  Principal  Cities 


Concrete  is  firmly 
tamped.  The  stiff  mix¬ 
ture  gives  an  excellent 
bond  to  top  coats. 


A  thin  layer  of  1:3  ce¬ 
ment  mortar  (one  part 
cement  and  three  parts 
sand)  is  now  placed. 


Striking  off  the  con¬ 
crete,  using  the  metal 
templets  as  guides  for 
the  straightedge. 


Above  are  typical  photographs  from  the  Lehigh  Farm  Book  of  Structographs 


A  Free  'Book 
to  help  you  win 

The  Lehigh  Farm  Book  of 
Structographs  tells,  by  pic¬ 
tures  and  short  descrip¬ 
tions,  the  correct  and  easy 
way  to  use  concrete.  It 
should  help  you  win.  Send 
the  coupon  for  it  or  get  it 
from  your  Lehigh  dealer. 
It  is  free. 


Free 

to  all  contestants 

Each  contestant  receives  a 
useful  Key  Chain,  free.  It 
has  an  identification  tag 
that  helps  you  get  your 
keys  back  if  lost.  The  tag 
bears  registered  numbers 
and  instructions  for  finders 
to  return  to  us.  We  send 
them  to  owner. 


MILLS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


iigh  Portland  Cement  Company,  Allentown,  Pa.  Gentlemen:  Without 
igation  on  my  part,  please  send  complete  details  of  the  Farm  Building 


Name _ — 

Address  (Street  or  R.  F.  D.) 
Town  _ _ 


State. 
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The  Kind  of  Crops  Tells 
—The  Kind  of  Tools— 

You  can  almost  tell  the  kind  of  tillage  imple¬ 
ments  a-  farmer  uses  by  the  kind  of  crops  he  gets. 
Big,  Quality  yields  indicate,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  the  use  of  an  Acme.  Coulter  Harrow  in  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed. 

For  an  Acme  prepares  perfect  seed  beds  and  pre¬ 
pares  them  quicker  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
tool  or  combination  of  tools. 

The  sharp  double-curved  Acme  Coulters,  with 
their  clod-crushing  spurs,  penetrate  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  furrow  and  slice,  crush,  chop  and 
pulverize  completely  every  lump  and  clod,  every 
bit  of  soil. 

The  finished  seed  bed  is  smooth,  and  level,  well- 
compacted. '  Air-spaces  are  eliminated  and  a  sur¬ 
face  mulch  is  formed  that  holds  all  the  moisture. 
Only  one  tool  needed  between  plowing  and  seed¬ 
ing — the  Acme  Coulter  Harrow. 

It’s  endorsed  by  farmers  and  agricultural  colleges 
everywhere. 

Made  for  horse  and  tractor  use.  Size  3  to  17% 
feet.  Get  the  facts.  Clip  coupon  for  free  catalog 
which  includes  “Better  Crops  from  Better  Tillage.” 

NASH-ACME  HARROW  CO., 

Dept.  4.  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Send  me  Free  Acme  catalog  described  above. 


Name 


Address 


Gardening  is  Fun  with  an 


Easy  Garden 
Booh,  FREE 

Send  TODAY  for 
copy  of  the  new 
EASY  Garden 
book.  Illustrated. 
Complete  facts. 
See  improved 
features.  New  low 
prices.  Write  HOW! 


CARDEN  RAISER 

You’ll  love  to  tend  garden,  now.  All  the 
hard  work  gone.  Just  guide  the  New  Im¬ 
proved  EASY  Garden  Raiser — it’s  so  easy 
and  swift.  A  big  garden  all  tended  in 
a  jiffy.  Better  than  you  could  ever  do 
it  with  a  hoe.  Cuts  and  kills  all 
weeds.  Cultivates  and  pulver¬ 
izes  the  soil  thoroughly,  heaves 
a  perfectly  smooth,  porous,  mois¬ 
ture-retaining  soil  “blanket.” 
Plants  thrive.  Yields  increase. 
Get  more  gardening  pleasures  nd 
profit  this  year  with  an  EASY. 


New  LOW  Prices 

Save  Money!  Get  the  new  low, 
direct-to-you,  express  prepaid 
prices.  Why  pay  more?  2  sizes. 
Durable.  Guaranteed.  Free  book 
gives  complete  details.  Get 
yours  NOW ! 

EASY  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept.  81,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


BOLENS 


Does  Garden  Plowing, 
Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul¬ 
tivating,  Spraying  and 

Lawn  Mowing. — Alto  mows  hay, 
weed*  and  other  tail  growth.  At¬ 
tachments  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tools,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Power  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt 
Work,  and  many  oth¬ 
er  features.  Has  solved  the 
problem  of  thousands  of  gar¬ 
deners,  florists,  poultrymen,  nur¬ 
serymen  and  suburban  farmers 
Time  Payment  Plan.  Write  GILSON 
MFG  CO.,  823  Park  St,  Port  Washington, 
Wi*~  . 


Big  Capacity 
Low  Cost 
High  Pressure 


furnished  with 
or  without  truck 


Higlt grade  Low*  Cost 
ONE-GUN  Power  Outfits 


Lowest-priced  outfit  of  this  capacity  on  the 
market.  Built  for  the  grower  with  limited  acre- 
agewho  wants  ahigh-gradedependable sprayer 
that  will  keep  his  trees  clean  at  small  cost. . 

Has  a  capacity  of 


6 


Gallons  RCA  Pounds 
per  min.  lid  1 1  Pressure 


— sufficient  to  do  good  work  with  a  spray  gun  or  to  sup¬ 
ply  two  rods.  Complete  with  Rotary  Agitator,  Built-in 
Pressure  Regulator,  Trouble-less  Bail  Valves,  3  H.P. 
Sprayer  Engine  (magneto  equipped),  Bean  Porceiained 
Cylinder,  Special  Steel  Truck  and  many  other  features 
found  on  no  other  low-priced  outfit.  Engine  can  be  belted 
upfor  all  kinds  of  power  jobs  when  not  usedf  or  spraying. 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  GO. 

23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing, Mich. 

243  W.  Julian  St., San  Jose,  Calif. 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean 
Low-cost  One-gun  Power  Sprayer 


Name 


Address 


Legal  Questions 


Condemnation  Proceedings 

Can  you  give  me  the  complete  course 
to  take  in  collecting  pay  for  the  right- 
of-way  for  a  State  road  through  a  farm, 
provided  the  owner  and  the  committee 
cannot  agree  upon  the  amount  of  dam¬ 
age?  F.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  in  a  condemna¬ 
tion  proceeding  are  too  technical  to  be 
given  to  you  in  a  letter,  so  that  they 
would  be  of  any  value.  If  you  cannot 
agree  on  the  amount  of  damage  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  county  to  commence 
condemnation  proceedings,  at  which  time 
evidence  will  be  taken  and  an  award 
made.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
have  an  attorney  to  guide  you.  N.  T. 


Division  of  Property 

Where  the  father  wills  property  to  son 
and  daughter,  neither  having  any  chil¬ 
dren,  share  and  share  alike,  and  the  son 
dies,  does  his  share  fall  to  his  sister,  or 
the  other  heirs,  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ?  A.  B.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  son  died  previous  to  the  death 
of  the  testator  his  share  would  be  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  heirs  of  the  testator. 

N.  T. 


Overflowing-  Stream 

A  run  that  flow’s  through  our  land 
was  washed  full  of  gravel,  and  changed 
its  course.  Our  neighbor  complains  about 
it  overflowing  on  his  meadow’  when  there 
is  high  water.  Pie  would  like  to  have 
us  open  it  up.  Can  he  compel  me  to  do 
so?  This  run  does  not  head  on  our  land; 
it  just  runs  through  our  land  just  the 
same  as  it  runs  through  his  land,  and  I 
told  him  he  could  open  it  up,  as  he  does 
not  'work  aw’ay  from  home  and  I  do. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  k.  f. 

Your  neighbor  probably  cannot  com¬ 
pel  you  to  open  your  stream,  but  it  would 
be  a  neighborly  act  if  you  would  offer  to 
assist  him  in  opening  it  as  soon  as  you 
could  get  an  opportunity.  N.  T. 

Inheritance  from  Deceased 
Sister 

My  sister  married  and  died  first  with¬ 
out  a  will,  and  her  husband  died,  also 
without  a  will.  They  had  no  chil¬ 
dren.  Could  her  brothers  and  sisters  hold 
her  thirds?  They  have  had  a  sale,  sold 
everything  but  the  house  and  lot,  which 
will  be  sold  this  Spring.  v.  B. 

West  Virginia. 

The  brothers  and  sisters  could  not  hold 
the  dower  interest  which  the  widow 
would  have  owned  had  she  survived  her 
husband.  N.  T. 


Closing  a  Road 

We  would  like  to  fence  off  a  wood  road 
running  through  our  property.  This  road 
has  been  open  to  the  public,  but  never 
w’orked  by  county,  for  about  50  years. 
Are  we  within  our  legal  rights  in  closing 
this  wood  road  to  the  public?  w.  m. 

New  York. 

If  you  are  the  owner  of  the  road  you 
have  a  right  to  close  it,  but  first  con¬ 
sider  these  questions.  Has  the  property 
ever  been  dedicated  to  public  use?  Has 
the  public  obtained  an  easement  in  your 
property  by  public  use?  Is  there  a  map 
on  tile  indicating  that  this  is  a  public 
highway?  Has  the  property  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  legal  proceedings  if  it  were  for¬ 
merly  public  property?  If  you  cannot 
answer  these  questions  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  employ  a  local  attorney 
to  make  an  investigation  for  you.  N.  t. 


Settlement  of  Estate 

In  settling  estate  after  the  death  of 
my  husband  in  April,  1923,  a  certain 
note  for  $200  was  handed  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  collection  by  the  holder. 
After  obtaining  a  release  from  the  first 
holder,  we  demanded  the  note,  which  was 
now  paid,  from  the  administrator.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  give  it  to  us,  saying  that  it  had 
been  mislaid.  We  are  not  certain  where 
the  note  is,  but  suspect  that  he  is  hiding 
it  to  cover  some  shady  business.  At  a 
hearing  in  the  probate  court,  the  admin¬ 
istrator  testified  that  the  note  was  in  his 
hands  for  collection  within  six  months 
after  the  decrease  of  my  husband,  this 
being  the  legal  time  for  the  filing  of 
claims.  The  note  was  dated  in  May, 
1924.  The  administrator  holds  a  20-year 
mortgage  for  $1,000,  with  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  due  last  November.  We  notified 
the  administrator  that  unless  we  received 
the  note,  we  would  not  make  any  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  mortgage.  We  told  him 
that  we  would  accept  a  receipt  for  the 
money  in  place  of  the  note.  Are  we  right 
in  our  stand?  Can  we  force  him  to  de¬ 
liver  the  note  to  us,  and  refuse  payment 
ot  moneys  coming  to  him  in  retaliation? 
He  threatens  to  make  attachment  to  the 
value  of  the  $80  interest  pavment  on  the 
mortgage.  Con  he  do  this?  m.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Y"ou  cannot  refuse  to  pay  the  mortgage, 
because  your  failure  to  pay  will  cause  a 
foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  and  a  great 
expense  to  you.  Probably  the  adminis¬ 
trator  was  obliged  to  give  a  bond  in  pro¬ 
bate  court,  so  that  if  he  is  inclined  to  be 
dishonest  your  estate  will  be  protected 
by  tii6  bond.  n*  t* 


EVE  READY  LAYERBILTS 
GIVE.  25%  TO  IO%  LONGER 
SERVICE#  YET  COST  YOU 
ONLY  A  FEW  CENTS  MORE 


HERE  is  the  favorite  prescription  for  greater  happiness  and 
greater  prosperity  on  the  farm — use  radio!  Good,  reliable 
radio  sets  come  at  ail  prices.  They  will  give  you  not  only 
music,  entertainment,  and  educational  features  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  market  and  weather  reports  that  directly  affect  the 
business  of  farming.  Listen  to  the  radio! 

Most  farm  radio  sets  are  battery  operated.  When  you  buy 
“B”  batteries,  get  Eveready  Layerhiits.  The  best  one  to  buy 
is  the  big  Heavy  Duty  Eveready  Layerbilt  No.  486,  for  this 
is  the  longest-lasting,  most  economical  and  convenient  of  all 
Evereadys.  It  costs  only  25  cents  more  than  a  cylindrical  cell 
Eveready  of  the  same  size,  but  lasts  about  30%  longer. 
Economy!  There  is  a  smaller  Eveready  Layerbilt,  too,  No. 
485,  costing  20  cents  more  than  the  cylindrical  cell  Eveready 
of  the  same  size  and  lasting  25%  longer.  Either  of  these  will 
add  great  convenience  and  economy  to  radio  on  the  farm. 

Unless  you  have  been  buying  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Bat¬ 
teries  for  your  radio  set,  you  still  don’t  know  how  economical 
radio  can  be  on  the  farm,  how  much  entertainment,  helpful 
instruction,  and  invaluable  crop,  market  and  weather  report 
service  you  can  get  for  a  given  amount  spent  for  “B” 
batteries. 

It  is  possible  to  pack  more  active  materials  inside  an  Ever¬ 
eady  Layerbilt  because  it  is  built  of  flat  cells.  These  pack 
together  tightly,  occupying  all  available  space  inside  the  bat¬ 
tery  case,  and  eliminating  many  soldered  connections.  The 
waste  spaces  between  the  cells  of  a  cylindrical  cell  type  of 
“B”  battery  are  avoided.  An  Eveready  Layerbilt  is  all  bat¬ 
tery.  That  is  why  it  lasts  so  much  longer.  Next  time  you  buy 
“B”  batteries,  get  Eveready  Layerbilts. 

Layerbilt  construction  is  a  patented  Eveready  feature.  Only 
Eveready  makes  Layerbilt  batteries. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  CO.,  INC.,  New  York — San  Francisco 


UEC 


Unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 


Tuesday  night  is  Eveready  Hour  Night — East  of  the  Rockies ,  9  P.  M. 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  through  WEAF  and  associated  N.  B.  C.  stations. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast,  8  P.  M.  Pacific  Standard  Time,  through  N.  B.  C  * 

Pacific  Coast  network. 


SEE  AND  HEAR  THE  NEW  EVEREADY  RADIO  SETS 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  feature 
happening  to  those  interested  in  the  vege¬ 
table  situation  is  the  advance  in  tariff  on 
imported  onions  from  1  to  l%c  lb.  This 
order  goes  info  effect  January  21,  and  the 
immediate  result  of  such  an  order  was 
the  cancellation  of  orders  for  over  222,- 
000  packages  of  European  onions.  Onions 
have  been  bringing  good  prices  all  the 
season,  and  no  doubt  this  will  at  least 
react  favorably  for  those  who  are  holding- 
onions  in  the  United  States  for  future 
shipments.  In  Philadelphia  _  the  onion 
market  has  continued  firm,  with  some  of 
the  best  yellows  selling  up  to  $4.85  per 
100-lb.  sack.  Cabbage  prices  continue 
high,  and  market  has  been  generally 
firm,  with  recent  sales  in  Philadelphia 
ranging  from  $43  to  $48  a  ton  on  good 
stock.  Nearby  Savoy  is  coming  in  bushels 
showing  a  wide  range  in  quality.  Prices 
range  50c  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  White  po¬ 
tatoes  were  slightly  firmer.  A  little  firm¬ 
er  undertone  is  reported  at  shipping 
points  which  has  doubtless  reacted  in 
consuming  markets.  Philadelphia  re¬ 
ported  Pennsylvania  Round  Whites  at 
$1.40  to  $1.55  per  120-lb.  sack,  while  Jer¬ 
sey  redskins,  %-bu.  baskets  ranged  40  to 
50c.  Sweet  potatoes  have  been  in  fair 
demand,  and  the  market  has  been  a  little 
stronger  during  the  past  week,  some  of 
the  best  Jersey  sweets  selling  $1.75  to  $2 
a  bushel  for  No.  1  stock,  and  mediums 
$1  to  $1.35  as  to  quality.  Maryland  and 
Ilelaware  sweets  were  quoted  $1.25  to 
$1.50  bushel,  with  an  occasional  premium 
being  received  for  something  fancy.  Mush¬ 
rooms  continue  to  be  plentiful,  with 
prices  holding  at  50c  to  $1  per  3-lb, 
basket.  There  was  very  little  change  in 
root  crops.  Parsnips  were  holding  steady 
at  65  to  90c  per  %-bu.  basket,  and  nearby 
beets  50  to  90c  per  %-bu.  basket.  Car- 
•  rots  were  firm  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  %-bu. 
basket,  and  celery  was  in  fair  demand, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  washed 
celery,  wired  bunches,  selling  G  to  20c  as 
to  quality.  New  York  State  celery,  2-3 
crates,  was  quoted  $1.50  to  $3.25  crate. 
Some  southern  vegetables  continue  _  to 
bring  good  prices,  string  beans  bringing- 
up  to  $6  when  fancy,  and  peppers  as  high 
as  $8  per  Florida  crate.  A  little  nearby 
spinach  is  coming  in  at  75c  to  $1.10  a 
bushel,  and  a  few  Long  Island  Brussels 
sprouts  were  offered  up  to  18  to  20c  qt. 
for  the  best.  Apples  have  been  very  dull 
since  Christmas,  Virginia  U.  S.  No.  1 
bbls.  Staymans  ranging  $4  to  $5,  and 
bushels  $1.50  to  $1.90.  Nearby  Romes, 
Staymans  and  Delicious  ranged  *$1  to 
$1.75,  with  a  few  extra  fancy  Delicious 
bringing  as  high  as  $2  bu.  Cranberries 
have  been  a  little  weak  since  the  holidays. 

,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts,  have  not  been  excessively 
heavy,  but  still  they  were  large  enough 
to  cause  a  general  decline  in  most  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country.  Philadelphia  was  no 
exception  and  the  24,352  cases  received 
during  the  week  were  sufficiently  heavy 
to  cause  a  decline  of  about  3c  a  dozen  on 
the  better  grades.  There  was  unusually 
a  fair  inquiry  for  the  better  grades  and 
fresh  extra  firsts  worked  out  at  43c  after 
the  declines.  Fresh  firsts  brought  40  to 
41c  A  limited  amount  of  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  candled  fresh  eggs  put  up  for 
the  carton  trade  commanded  a  premium 
of  about  10c  a  dozen  over  fresh  extra 
firsts.  Not  only  did  the  fresh  eggs  de¬ 
cline  but  there  was  also  lower  prices  _re- 
norted  on  storage  stocks.  At  this  writing 
Philadelphia  has  about  a  month  to  move 
around  32,000  cases  of  storage  eggs  as 
against  only  16,800  cases  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time 
New  York  has  an  unusually  large  number 
of'  eo-crS  to  move  from  storage,  holdings 
around  the  first  of  the  year  amounting 
to  375,387  cases  as  against  only  144,344 
cases  a  year  ago.  As  a  matter  ot  tact 
the  excess  of  cold  storage  holdings  over 
last  year  in  ten  principal  markets  totaled 
•>90  000  cases  about  the  first  of  the  year. 
Needless  to  say  this  last  season  has  not 
been  a  successful  one  for  the  majority  ot 
cold  storage  operators.  At  present  eggs 
from  storage  in  Philadelphia  are  moving 
at  29  to  31c  for  storage  packed  firsts. 
Seconds  ranged  26  to  28c. 

There  was  a  fairly  good  demand  for 
live  poultry  last  week  and  the  market  in 
general  tended  upward.  Heavy  fat,  col¬ 
ored  fowl  ranged  33  to  35c  and  even  small 
fowl  averaged  32c  a  lb.  White  Leghorns 
ranged  26  to  31c  as  to  size.  In  the 
Spring  chicken  market  Plymouth  Rocks 
topped  the  market  at  32  to  34c,  while 
mixed  colors  averaged  30e  a  lb.  Some 
White  Leghorn  springers  worked  out  at 
26  to  28c.  A  few  1%-lb.  broilers  were  m 
the  offering  and  these  commanded  36  to 
38c,  while  2-lb.  Winter  chickens  brought 
33  to  35c.  Old  roosters  ave -aged  21c. 
Fancy  White  Pekin  ducks  topped  the 
market  at  30  to  32c,  while  small  Pekin s 
and  mixed  colors  ranged  27  to  29c.  Mus¬ 
covy  ducks  were  quoted  25  to  27c,  and 
young  turkeys  brought  30  to  40c  a  lb.  as 
to  quality.  The  holiday  demand  for  fresh- 
killed  turkey  is  over,  so  best  nearby 
stock  declined  to  40  to  44c,  a  drop  of  4c 
compared  with  the  week  previous.  There 
was  a  fair  demand  for  most  forms,  of 
fresh-killed  poultry  and  prices  held  fairly 
steady.  Fowl,  fresh  killed,  barreled 


packed,  held  steady  at  31  to  32c  for  heavy 
stock,  and  28  to  30c  for  medium  weights. 
Chickens  also  held  steady,  best  barreled 
packed  ranging  37  to  39c.  Geese  and 
ducks  were  unchanged  from  a  week  ago. 
About  the  first  of  the  year  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  of  poultry  in  Philadelphia 
were  reported  as  3,385,418  lbs.  against 
3,776,748  lbs.  a  year  ago.  At  the  same 
time  the  total  holdings  in  ten  principal 
markets  showed  72,725,800  lbs.  on  hand 
against  over  78,422,500  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  change 
in  the  hay  markets  these  days.  Plenty 
of  undergrade  hay  is  being  received  and 
prices  on  such  have  been  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain.  On  the  other  hand  prices  on  high 
quality  hay  have  been  held  without  trou¬ 
ble,  No.  2  Timothy  continuing  to  sell  at 
$17.50  to  $18  a  ton.  No.  3  Timothy  was 
quoted  at  $15  to  $15.50  a  ton.  Best 
Timothy  clover  mixed  brought  $17  a  ton, 
and  straight  rye  straw  held  at  $18  to  $20 
a  ton.  Wheat  and  oat  straw  ranged  $13 
to  $15  a  ton.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb..  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  55c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  70c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  45c;  mini¬ 
mum  weight,  all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese.  — •  Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  31c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  45c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c; 
beets,  lb..  4c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  new  cabbage,  lb., 
3c;  red,  head.  6c;  new  carrots,  bell,  5c; 
celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  cauliflower,  lb., 
12%c;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  horseradish,  % 
pt.,  15c ;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c ;  leek, 
bch,  5c ;  lettuce,  Iceland,  head,  5c ;  onions, 
pk.,  30c ;  pie  pumpkins,  lb.,  10  to  15c ; 
new  potatoes,  pk.,  25c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ; 
peppers,  doz.,  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  85c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ; 
salsify,  bch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
spinach,  pk.,  39c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
4c ;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  4c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  lb.,  55  to 
60c ;  heavy  fowls,  lb.,  38c ;  light  fowls, 
lb.,  35c  ;  broilers,  lb.,  40c  ;  geese,  lb.,  35c  ; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Turkeys,  lb.,  50c; 
heavy  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  32c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh 
ham,  homegrown,  lb.,  20c ;  shoulder  roast 
pork,  lb.,  26c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  45c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  15c; 
mut' on  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork  steak,  lb., 
25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c; 
sliced,  lb.,  45c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  23c ;  whole  hams,  lb.,  35c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb..  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c;  strawberry 
plants,  100,  75c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c; 
cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  50  c  j 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  dressed,  lb.,  35 
to  40c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  23  to  28c; 
dressed,  lb.,  40  -to  45c;  Leghorns,  30c ; 
heavy,  35  to  40c;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to 
81;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45c;  dressed,  60 
to  75c;  butter,  lb.,  60  to  65c;  eggs,  50  to 
55c;  grade  A,  24-doz.  cases,  $16.50; 
fancy  white,  $16.50;  unclassified,  $13.50 
to  $14.50;  retail,  50c;  pullet  eggs,  doz., 
45  to  50c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  celery,  doz. 
$1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  85c_to 
bchs,  45  to  65c;  honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c ; 
cap,  25c;  lettuce,  crate,  75c  to  $1.65; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50 ;  onions,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.2o  to 
$1.50;  potatoes,  bu.,  45  to  70c;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  60c;  rutabagas,  bu.,.  75c  to 
$1;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  turnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  endive,  doz  ,  75c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.7o ; 
pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50.  # 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $12  to 
$14;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
pork,  light,  lb.,  15c;  heavy,  lb.,  14c. 


to  29c ;  turkeys,  31  to  40c.  Live  poultry, 
steady  ;  fowls,  21  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  20 
to  21c ;  springers,  23  to  32c ;  ducks,  27 
to  30c ;  geese,  22  to  25c ;  turkeys,  30  to 
38c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Wealthy,  Greening,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  Rus¬ 
set,  Baldwin,  Hubbardson,  $1.25  to ,$1.50; 
King,  $1.25  to  $2;  Twenty  Ounce,- $1  to 
$1.75;  Snow,  $1.15  to  $1.90;  Northern 
Spy,  $1  to  $2.65 ;  Spitzenberg,  $1.25  to 
$3 ;  McIntosh,  $1.50  to  $3.25 :  Delicious, 
western,  box,  $2.75  to  $3.50 ;  Rome  Beau¬ 
ty,  Jonathan,  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  70,c;  150- 
lb.  bag,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  sweets,  Md.,  hamp¬ 
er,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  pea,  $10  to 
$10.25;  medium,  $10  to  $10.50;  mar¬ 
row,  $11  to  $12.50 ;  white  kidney,  $11  to 
$14.  Onions,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3.25;  100-lb.  sack,  $3.50  to 
$4.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25- 
lb.  box,  $4.50  to  $4.75 ;  grapes,  Cal.,  Ma¬ 
laga,  lug,  $1.85  to  $2 ;  Emperor,  $1.60  to 
$2.25 ;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $4.25  to  $5.75 ; 
Fla.,  $3  to  $4.25 ;  pears,  Cal.,  box,  $4  to 
$4.25. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.35 ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  18c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.20 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.40  to 
$1.75 ;  celery,  doz.,  65  to  90c ;  cucumbers, 
10-lb.  bskt.,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  endive,  lb.,  27 
to  30e ;  lettuce,  Fla.,  hamper,  $1.25  to 
$1.75 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to 
$1.25 ;  oyster  plant,  crate,  75c  to  $2 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.75 ;  peas,  Cal.,  crate,  $7 
to  $7.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  35c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  squash,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1.10 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt,  $1.50  to 
$2.50 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  85c ;  watercress, 
doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  clover,  24- 
sec.  case,  $5  to  $6 ;  white,  $4.50  to  $5 ; 
dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple  syrup,  steady ; 
light,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  dark,  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to 
$15 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  $35.50 ; 
standard  middlings,  $35  ;  red-dog,  $41.50  ; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein, 
$46.75 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $58.50 ; 
hominy,  $39.75 ;  oatfeed,  $21.25. 

C.  II.  B. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

January  3,  1929. 

MILK 

January :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.40. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  Gc 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. $0.49  @$0.49% 


Extra,  92  score . 

Firsts,  90  to  91  score  .46%  @ 

Seconds . 44  @ 

Lower  grades . 43  @ 

Ladles  . 38  @ 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet,  fancy  . . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  .... 

CHEESE 

State,  flats,  June  special.$0.27%@$0.29 

Fresh,  fancy . 25%  @  .27 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 26  @  .27% 

Daisies,  fresh . 24%  @  .25 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  ..$0.48  @$0.49 


.33%  @ 
.43  @ 

.50%  @ 
.49%  @ 
.47%  @ 
.44%  @ 
.44  @ 


.48% 

.48 

.45 

•43% 

.41 

.36% 

.43% 

.51 

.50 

.49 

•45% 

.47 


Extras  . 

.47 

@ 

.48 

Average  extras  . 

.45 

@ 

.46 

Extra  firsts  . 

.31 

@ 

.44 

Firsts  . 

.29 

@ 

.34 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . . . 

.40 

@ 

.48 

Mixed  colors. 

Best,  nearby  . 

.49 

@ 

.50 

Gathered,  best  . 

.44 

@ 

.46 

Common  to  good  .  . . 

.29 

@ 

.35 

DRESSED  POULTRY, 

SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  .  . 

Fair  to  good . 

.30  @  .■ 

January  12,  1929 

Chickens  . 30  @  .35 

Roosters  .  .20 

Ducks  . 27  @  .30 

Geese  . 25  @  .30 

Tame  rabbits  . . 30@  .35 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.50@14.50 

Bulls  .  8.00 @  9.75 

Cows  .  8.00 @  9.00 

Calves,  best  . 18.00@20.00 

Common  to  good . 10.00@16.00 

Sheep  .  5.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00  @16.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb.  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 17@  .19 

Culls  . 13  @  .16 

Lambs,  h.h.,  each .  8.00@13.00 

Pigs,  30  to  20  lbs . 18  @  .24. 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00(6)25.50 

Bulls  . 14.00@14.75 

Cows  . 16.00@17.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.50 

Jersey,  150  lbs .  1.85@  2.00 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.00  @  2.10 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt .  1.00@  2.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.25@$1.75 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10 @  .25 

Cabbage,  ton  . 45.00 @4S.OO 

Carrots,  bu .  1.25  @  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 1.00@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  doz . 2.25 @  3.00 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl. .  15.00 @16.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.25@  1.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50 @  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 1.00@  5.25 

Onions,  100  lbs . 3.50  @  4.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50 @  2.00 

Peas,  bu . 3.50  @  7.00 

Peppers,  bu . 3.00  @  9.00 

Radishes,  bu .  1.00 @  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 60@  .75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 2.50@  4.00 

String  beans,  bu . 3.00 @  7.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  ....  1.00 @  2.50 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  . . .  1.50@  1.75 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.25@12.50 

Pea  .  9.75@10.00 

Red  kidney . 8.50@  8.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.50@$3.75 

Bbl . '2.00@11.00 

Pears,  bbl . 2.00 @  6.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.50@  5.25 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 30@  .40 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .15 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  . .23.00@24.00 

No.  3 . 15.00 @21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@24.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  No.  Spring . $1.33 

No.  2  red .  1.54% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.07 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 59 

Barley  . 81 

Rye  .  1.14% 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65  @  .75 

Gathered  . .* . 50 @  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .52 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02  @  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15@  .20 

String  beans,  lb . 30 @  .35 

Lima  beans,  lb . 35@  .40 

Peas,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 10@  .15 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Mild  Winter  weather  has  kept  produce 
prices  easy,  though  no  marked  declines 
have  taken  place  lately. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  prints,  55  to  56c;  tubs, 
52  to  53c;  firsts,  46  to  50c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  daisies.  25  to  26c ;  longhorn, 
26  to  27c;  brick.  27  to  28c;  limburger, 
32  to  33c ;  brick  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
easy ;  nearby  fancy,  51  to  55c ;  grade  A, 
50  to  52c ;  grade  B.  33  to  36c ;  grade  C, 
29  to  30c ;  unclassified,  45  to  48c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  25 
to  34c;  old  roosters.  21  to  23c;  chickens, 
38  to  40c;  ducks,  28  to  30c;  geese,  26 


Roosters  . 19  @ 

Fowls  . 24  @ 

Ducks  . . . 18  @ 

Geese  . 18@ 

Turkeys,  dry,  nearby  toms..  .42 @ 

Hens  .  -40  @ 

Maryland,  toms . 42@ 

Hens  . 40 @ 

Virginia,  toms . 40@ 

Hens  . 39 @ 

Fair  to  good- . 32 @ 

Old  toms  . 28  @ 

Old  hens  . 30 @ 

Northwestern,  toms . 38 @ 

Hens  . •» . 36 @ 

Western,  toms . 37@ 

Hens  . 35  @ 

Southwestern,  toms . 36@ 

Hens  . . 34  @ 

Poor  to  good . 30  @ 

Old  toms . 27  @ 


48 

40 

25 

.33 

.30 

.29 

.45 

.43 

.45 

.43 

.43 

.41 

.39 

.31 

.35 

.41 

.38 

.40 

.37 

.39 

.36 

.34 

.30 

.34 

.80 


Old  hens  . 30  @ 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 60@ 

Dark,  doz . 2.50@  4.00 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY,  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb.  . . . . . .  .$0.30@$0.35 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

These  figures  are  supplied  by  courtesy 
of  the  Connecticut  Market  Bulletin,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Hartford. 

Bridgeport,  Dec.  29. — Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  :  Apples,  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  A  2%-in.,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $6;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  14  qts.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Greenings, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  A2%-in.,  bbl.,  $5  to 
$6.50 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
Stayman,  box,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  No.  2  and 
drops,  14  qts.,  40  to  60c ;  cranberries,  %- 
bbl.  box,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  oranges.  Flori¬ 
da,  176-216,  $4  to  $5.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2.25 ;  cauliflower,  doz.  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  celery, 
12-stalk  bun.,  90c  to  $1.10 ;  kale,  bu.,  60 
to  75c ;  lettuce,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.15 ;  onions, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.65 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  2  bu.  U. 
S.  No.  1,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ;  pumpkins. 
Sugar,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  rutabagas,  100 
lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  squash,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  turnips, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Poultry  and  Dairy.— 
Chickens,  live,  lb.,  28  to  32c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  38  to  45c ;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to 
32c ;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c ;  live, 
lb.,  28  to  32c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  38  to 
40c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50  to  58c ;  dressed, 
West,  lb.,  39  to  43c;  eggs,  Conn,  new- 
laid  fancy,  60  to  65c;  Conn,  special  No. 
1,  55  to  58c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  45  to 
50c ;  Conn,  extra,  53  to  55c ;  Conn, 
gathered.  45  to  48c;  western,  36  to  50e ; 
butter,  92  score,  lb.,  50  to  54c. 
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BUY  IT  FROM 
BROWN  and  SAVE  JW 

Wrife  for  /pjjS" 

My  New  ItJSnhU* 


Bargain 
Book  , 


Mw  Straight  Line  Selling  Plan  Is  Saving 


You'll  get  a  real  surprise  if  you  will  send  for  my  New  40th  Anniversary  Catalog  and 
see  the  money  My  Direct-From-Factory  plan  of  dealing  saves  you  on  a  big  variety  of 
farm  needs — things  you  buy  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year. 

Over  a  million  satisfied  customers  are  enjoying  these  savings  which  my  Direct  plan  gives — they  -*—■*“* 

have  found  from  actual  experience  that  they  can  “Buy  It  From  Brown  and  Save  Money.” 

Here  Are  a  Few  of  the  Bargains  In  My  Big  New  Catalog  < 

Farm  and  Over  150  styles— all  weights  JJqpK  Barb  Wire  that  !s  unequaled  for  rnitnnnno  firjMi.  Don’t  buy  a  Furnace,  Heater 
M.  <ai  IK.  cSl&K*  and  heights.  More  styles  **  high  quality  and  low  price.  Hun-  *  lltfKCt.3,  via  vU  or  Oil  Stove  until  you  get 

»nnHn1r  Fnnna  than  you’ll  find  in  a  Wj|»p  dreds  of  carloads  purchased  every  !offn#a  Mp«lpi»c  this  catalog  and  see  the  money 
rOlinry  rCIiCS  dozen  stores.  Prices  5® 11  c  season  by  my  customers.  tUjmjJ  iiCdSCi  3  you  can  save.  Big  choice  of 


Rahv  rhipl/e  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  on 
Ksill/V  Vllil/lla  Baby  Chicks.  All  breeds.  My  prices 
anti  lowest.  Also  Oil  and  Coal  Burning 

ailU  Ui  UUUC1  3  Brooders  at  a  substantial  saving. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  NOWS 


*  ROOF 
SAVER 


If  you  want  to  save  money,  then  you  want  this  free  catalog — it’s  the  Money  Saving 
market  place  for  one  million  farmers.  You  can  save  money,  too.  Remember,  I  pay 
all  freight  charges — ship  goods  within  24  hours  from  our  3  big  factories  and  35  other 
shipping  points.  No  waiting — no  delay.  I  give  you  a  money  back  guarantee  of  satis-  i 
KraaBmsaradTO  faction  on  anything  you  buy.  When  you  buy  t 


mu  mm 


from  Brown,  you  are  dealing  with  the  larg¬ 
est  firm  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  You  take 
absolutely  no  risk.  Send  for  catalog  today. 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 

Dept.  4322,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Send  me  your  New  Cut  Price  Catalog  on  Fencin; 
Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  etc. ' 


"tllllHjiHiitf 
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Name 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DOMESTIC. — Two  crossing  accidents 
near  Chicago  Dec.  29  resulted  in  six  dead 
and  caused  injuries  to  four  other  persons, 
three  of  whom  may  die.  The  dead : 
Henry  Olsen,  Berwin,  Ill.,  Mrs.  Henry 
Olsen,  Halver  Olsen,  Chicago,  Mrs.  Hal- 
ver  Olsen,  Arnold  Olsen,  seven,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Olsen,  eleven.  The  injured :  Howard 
Olsen,  four ;  Herman  Boss,  Tessville,  Ill., 
Mrs.  Herman  Ross  and  Raymond  Ross, 
eighteen.  All  the  deaths  occurred  when  a 
Solo  line  train  struck  the  automobile 
driven  by  Henry  Olsen  at  Oak  Park.  The 
Rosses  were  injured  when  their  automo¬ 
bile  was  struck  by  a  Chicago  and  North 
Shore  interurban  train  at  Niles  Center 
later  in  the  day.  Joseph  Boliartry,  forty- 
seven,  flagman,  was  held  for  Coroner’s 
Jury  following  the  Olsen  accident.  Police 
charged  he  failed  to  lower  the  gates  at 
the  crossing.  Witnesses  said  the  warn¬ 
ing  bell  started  to  rL  just  as  the  Olsen 
car  started  across  the  tracks. 

Accidents  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States  cost  $3,200,000,000  annually  and 
result  in  injury  or  death  to  at  least 
10,000,000  persons,  W.  H.  Cameron, 
managing  director  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  stated  at  Chicago  Dec.  28  in  an 
address  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  Statistical  Association  and  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla¬ 
tion.  In  the  course  of  his  address  on 
“The  Social  Cost  of  Accidents”  Mr. 
Cameron  declared  automobile  accidents 
alone  account  for  $8,000,000  in  money 
losses,  industrial  accidents  for  $1,000,- 
000,000  and  home  and  public  accidents 
for  $350,000,000.  Fire  losses  total  $550,- 
000,000  annually.  “Since  1921,”  lie  said, 
“accidental  deaths  have  increased  17  per 
cent.,  both  in  actual  number  and  in  the 
deaths  per  100,000  population.  Deaths 
from  motor  accidents  increased  400  per 
cent,  between  1913  and  1927. 

A  spectacular  fire  which  seemed  to 
start  from  a  small  explosion  of  undeter¬ 
mined  nature  destroyed  the  three-story 
office  building  and  the  adjoining  one-story 
storehouse  of  the  New  York  Steam  Cor¬ 
poration  at  First  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth 
Street,  New  York,  Dec.  30.  causing  a  loss 
estimated  between  $100^000  and  $150,000 
and  threatening  for  a  time  the  eight-story 
steam  plant  of  the  company  in  the  rear. 

Four  persons  were  killed  in  the  crash 
of  two  automobiles  and  a  Northwestern 
passenger  train  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Dec. 
30,  and  one  of  four  injured  died  later. 
All  were  members  of  prominent  families. 
Ferrin  Alford  and  Lowell  Smith,  both  17 
years  old,  and  Alice  Judd  and  Mary 
Slater,  both  16,  were  killed  instantly  and 
Richard  Hastings,  aged  1<,  died  after¬ 
ward.  Gifford  Hagmann,  also  17  years 
old,  is  not  expected  to  recover.  The  two 
automobiles  carrying  the  eight  young 
people,  who  were  participating  m  a 
“treasure  hunt,”  were  driven  onto  the 
tracks  in  front  of  the  oncoming  passenger 
train  after  waiting  for  a  freight  tram 
to  pass. 

Three  persons,  one  a  woman,  were 
killed  when  a  commercial  airplane 
crashed  two  miles  south  of  Graham,  lex., 
Dec  30.  The  dead  are  Roddy  Curtain, 
pilot,  Wichita  Falls;  Joe  H.  Morrison, 
Graham,  and  Miss  Bettie  Clyce,  Sherman, 
daughter  of  Thomas  T.  Clyce,  President 
of  Austin  College  at  Sherman.  The  plane 
fell  on  the  banks  of  a  creek  just  after 
taking  off  from  the  airport.  Curtain  and 
Morrison  were  killed  almost  instantly. 
Miss  Clyce  died  soon  after  the  crash. 

Three  children  were  burned  to  death 
and  another  was  seriously  injured  near 
Crowley,  La.,  Jan.  1,  when  a  cap  pistol 
ignited  gasoline  in  a  garage  where  they 
were  at  play  in  an  automobile.  Vealon 
Fontenot,  twelve,  was  playing-  with  the 
cap  pistol  outside  the  car  and  was  able 
to  escape.  The  three  trapped  in  the  car 
were  Hilman  Fontenot,  seven ;  Elton  Fon¬ 
tenot,  eight,  and  Realond  Fontenot,  six. 
The  car  and  garage  were  destroyed, 
flames  pouring  from  the  garage,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  rescue  the  children. 

A  strip  of  land,  less  than  13  inches  m 
width,  and  another,  one  inch  wider  than 
the  first,  omitted  from  the  records  on 
a  deed  because  of  a  surveyor’s  error  made 
128  vears  ago,  have  blocked  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  $2,500,000  factory  at  Broome, 
Dominick  and  Hudson  Streets,  New  York, 
Dec.  31.  it  was  learned  when  papers  m  a 
special  proceeding  to  obtain  title  to  the 
disputed  strips  were  filed  in  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court.  These  two  strips 
of  land,  the  first  one  foot  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide  and  twenty  leet 
long  and  the  second  fourteen  inches  wide 
bv  seventy  feet  long,  somehow  were  left 
out  when' Robert  M.  Livingston  and  his 
wife.  Sarah,  deeded  the  premises  now 
known  as  594  Broome  Street  and  46 
Dominick  Street,  back  in  1800.  success¬ 
ive  transfers  of  the  property  failed  to  dis¬ 
close  the  omission  of  the  two  strips,  and 
it  was  not  until  last  Spring  that  the 
discrepancy  was  noticed.  Six  months 
was  spent  in  an  endeavor  to  trace  the 
descendants  of  the  pioneers  who  owned 
the  land  when  “Broadway  was  a  pasture 
and  eighteen  adults  and  three  children 
were  found  who  knew  nothing  of  their 
good  fortune.  The  Free  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  in  Fishkill,  founded  in 
1710  under  a  grant  from  Queen  Anne 
and  used  during  the  Revolution  by  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  hospital  and  prison,  held  a 
one-sixth  interest  in  the  strips. 

Two  persons  burned  to  death  and  two 
escaped  when  fire  destroyed  a  home  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1.  Firemen  found 


the  bodies  of  Carl  Watson,  thirty-eight, 
and  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Jennie  Holm- 
stead,  sixty-five.  Watson's  wife  was 
awakened  by  the  smell  of  smoke  and 
found  flames  crackling  about  her  bedroom 
door.  She  escaped  to  the  street  in  her 
night  clothes.  A  roomer,  occupying  a 
second  floor  bedroom,  followed  her. 

Eight  persons — two  men,  two  women, 
two  girls  and  two  boys — were  killed  Jan. 
1,  when  their  automobile  was  struck  by 
a  Canadian  National  Railways  train  at 
Cataraqui,  Ont.  The  dead  were  identified 
as  Alexander  Dupuis,  his  wife  and  four 
children,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Rivet, 
all  of  Cornwall,  Out.  The  Dupuis  family 
formerly  lived  at  Proctor,  Vt. 

WASHINGTON.— A  further  list  of 
tax  refunds  by  the  Treasury  Department 
during  the  fiscal  year  1928  includes  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  individuals,  estates  and 
corporations  in  the  States  of  Florida, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Utah  and  Virginia.  Millions 
of  dollars  were  returned  to  thousands  of 
claimants  in  the  ten  States  because  of 
collections  illegally  or  erroneously  made 
for  that  and  prior  years  in  connection 
with  income,  capital  stock,  sales,  estate 
and  miscellaneous  taxes.  Under  the  law 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  required 
to  report  to  Congress  only  those  refunds 
which  are  in  excess  of  $500.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole  refunds  for  the  fiscal 
year  1928  totaled  $142,393,577,  distrib¬ 
uted  among  168,501  individuals,  estates 
and  corporations. 

The  United  States  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  Dec.  29  to  refuse  to  review  suits 
for  damages  brought  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  estates  of  naval  officers  lost 


The  final  December  potato  crop  report 
cut  down  the  total  nearly  3,000,000 
bushels  compared  with  November  figures, 
but  the  change  was  not  enough  to  affect 
the  situation  much.  There  was  a  small 
decrease  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Ohio,  but  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  some  States  of  the  Middle  West 
and  Central  Northwest,  particularly  Min¬ 
nesota  and  North  Dakota.  In  the  far 
West,  the  shrinkage  of  about  2,000,000 
bushels  in  the  Colorado  estimate  was  a 
feature  of  the  December  report. 

Advances  of  50c  to  $1  in  price  of  many 
sales  reported  at  English  auction  markets 
proved  quite  a  help  in  sales  of  export 
apples  in  the  Eastern  States.  Some  lines 
in  special  demand  like  Ben  Davis,  Green¬ 
ing  and  Baldwin  of  small  and  medium 
sizes  were  selling  25  to  75  cents  higher. 
A  price  of  $4  to  $4.50  per  barrel  for  these 
lines  in  the  shipping  sections  compared 
with  $6  to  $7  in  British  markets  and 
suggested  a  chance  of  profit.  The  Ben 
Davis  seem  to  be  fairly  well  cleaned  up 
now  and  there  will  be  more  activity  in 
the  Baldwin  and  Greening.  The  ti'ouble 
with  a  part  of  the  crop  in  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  States  is  the  tendency  to  run  to 
small  sizes  with  considerable  rough  or 
scabby  fruit,  resulting  in  considerable 
fruit  worth  only  $3  to  $4  per  barrel,  and 
a  good  deal  of  basket  stock  selling  at  60 

cents  to  $1.  ,  J1 

Apart  from  quality,  the  northeastern 
crop  has  done  fairly  well.  Shipments 
from  New  England  have  slightly  exceeded 
those  of  last  season  to  date  with  consider¬ 
ably  over  2,000  carloads.  Only  about  200 
more  cars  at  most  are  to  be  expected.  Of 
course,  large  quantities  were  marketed  by 
truck,  as  usual.  New  York  has  exceeded 


This  Shotvs  a  Youngster  Starting  Early  in  the  Milking  Business.  The  Picture  Is 
Sent  by  Mr.  G.  Selzner,  of  Long  Island 


in  the  sinking  of  the  submarine  S-51, 
contending  that  officers  and  enlisted  men 
injured  at  sea  on  naval  vessels,  and  their 
families  when  death  results  from  the  acci¬ 
dents,  are  prohibited  from  suing  the 
government.  The  brief,  signed  by  Solici¬ 
tor  General  Mitchell,  held  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  lower  Federal  courts  which 
dismissed  suits  brought  by  the  estates  of 
Lieutenant  Rodney  H.  Dobson,  captain 
of  the  S-51;  Lieutenant  James  D.  Hasel- 
den  Jr.  and  Ensign  Edmund  W.  Egbert 
should  be  allowed  to  stand. 

Cumberland  Falls,  located  on  the  Cum¬ 
berland  River  in  Southeastern  Kentucky 
close  to  the  Tennessee  line,  is  described 
as  the  finest  waterfall,  next  to  Niagara, 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  a  brief 
filed  Dec.  29  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  protesting  against  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  license  permitting  use  of  the 
falls  for  power  development.  The  falls 
should  not  be  destroyed  “to  serve  the 
interests  of  a  power  company,”  it  is  as- 
serted  in  tlie  brief.  The  applicant  for  the 
license  is  the  Cumberland  River  Powei 
Company,  said  to  be  backed  by  the  Insull 
power  interests  of  Chicago.  The  opposing 
brief  was  filed  by  John  G.  Doolan  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  behalf  of  many  indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations.  Among  the 
protestants  mentioned  are  the  Camp  Fire 
Club  of  America,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  the  American  Civic  Association 
and  the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  and  a  number  of  newspapers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 


of  some  new  cabbage  from  the  South. 
The  four  leading  southern  Winter  ship¬ 
ping  States  show  combined  increases  of 
acreage  and  they  are  expected  to  ship  con¬ 
siderable  cabbage  within  a  few  weeks, 
especially  Florida  and  southern  Texas. 

Prices  of  turkeys  had  a  considerable 
set-back  after  the  Thanksgiving  season, 
with  declines  of  4  to  1C  cents  a  pound. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  recover  about 
the  middle  of  December  owing  to  lighter 
supplies  on  hand,  but  the  market  was  still 
2  to  8  cents  below  the  November  figures. 

The  various  lines  of  dairy  produce  show 
little  change  this  month.  Mill  feeds  tend 
to  sell  at  slightly  higher  prices  owing  to 
light  output  from  the  mills  and  the  gener¬ 
ally  good  demand.  Livestock  markets 
continue  somewhat  depressed  with  only 
slight  recovery  from  the  November  slump 
in  prices.  Grain  held  fairly  steady.  Wheat 
continues  to  sell  lower  than  last  season, 
but  corn  markets  are  not  far  from  the 
level  of  December,  1927.  Wool  prices  are 
well  sustained,  with  increasing  activity  of 
the  mills.  Cotton  prices  also  are  nearly 
steady,  although  southern  growers  have 
been  averaging  fully  one  cent  below  the 
price  of  last  season.  G.  b.  f. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Potato  prices  have  shown  a  steady 
trend  during  most  of  December.  Changes 
are  very  few,  seldom  more  than  5  to  10 
cents  per  100  lbs.,  but  the  encouraging 
feature  is  that  they  are  mostly  in  the  up¬ 
ward  direction.  It  is  now  becoming  evi¬ 
dent  that  considerable  stock  in  sections 
distant  from  the  Great  Lakes  will  not  be 
shipped  under  present  conditions  of  de¬ 
mand  and  price.  Maine  and  other  east¬ 
ern  shipping  sections  are  keeping  along 
with  shipments  at  about  the  usual  vol¬ 
ume.  but  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  region 
is  far  behind  last  season’s  shipments, 
although  the  crop  in  the  North  Central 
States  is  much  larger  this  year.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  many  far  western  States  are 
also  light,  but  the  mountain  region  has 
been  favored  somewhat  by  the  good  de¬ 
mand  for  the  larger  bakers  produced  in 
that  region.  These  have  sold  at  about 
double  the  price  of  ordinary  stock  in  some 
eastern  markets  and  have  created  a  fair 
demand  at  far  western  shipping  points. 


last  season’s  shipments  by  about  20  per 
cent,  or  nearly  1,000  cars.  Pennsylvania 
as  yet  falls  700  cars  or  one-third  behind 
the  figures  of  1927.  The  southern  part 
of  the  barreled  apple  region  shows  heavy 
increases,  but  the  lower  prices  throughout 
the  apple  region  more  than  offset  what¬ 
ever  gain  has  occurred  in  quantity  sold. 

The  December  final  report  adds  about 
1,000,000  barrels  to  th;  estimated  com¬ 
mercial  apple  crop  compared  with  the 
figures  of  the  month  before.  There  is 
practically  no  change  in  the  estimates  of 
the  Northwestern  States.  There  are  some 
decreases  in  the  Middle  West  and  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  largest  gains  were  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  and  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Idaho.  The  net  result  leaves 
the  situation  about  the  same.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  December  cold  storage  re¬ 
ports,  which  show  the  storage  holdings  to 
be  30  per  cent  heavier  than  a  year  ago, 
about  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
nearly  50  per  cent  heav  r  crop.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  storage  feature  is  the 
heavy  holding  of  basket  fruit  in  the 
middle  Atlantic  States;  over  2,000,000 
bushels  and  nearly  two-thirds  as.  many 
bushels  as  were  stored  in  barrels  in  that 
region. 

Not  much  has  happened  in  the  onion 
market.  Good  yellow  stock  still  sells  at 
$4  to  $5  per  100  lbs.  in  .lie  large  markets 
and  brings  above  $4  in  most  eastern  ship¬ 
ping  sections.  Imports  are  fairly  large, 
but  have  not  affected  the  price  much,  be¬ 
ing  small  compared  with  the  domestic 
shortage.  Shipments  of  domestic  stock 
have  not  fallen  below  last  year’s  figures 
so  far  as  might  be  expected.  It  seems 
that  the  light  crop  in  the  East  and  the 
absence  of  local  supplies  have  made  an 
active  consuming  demand  even  at  the 
higher  prices.  Considerable  western  stock 
has  gone  into  storage  to  be  held  by  dealers 

for  profit.  .  , 

Southern  onion  growers  are  interested. 
They  plant  their  crop  in  Texas  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  there  is  talk  that  the  acreage, 
after  all.  mav  be  nearly  equal  to  the  heavy 
planting  of  last  season.  These  onions  will 
come  to  market  in  the  Spring  after  most 
northern  onions  are  out  of  the  way. 

Carrots  advanced  a  little  in  the  muck- 
land  producing  sections  of  _  New  York 
owing  to  better  demand  in  mid-December 
from  consuming  markets  as  well  as  from 
the  soup  factories.  There  were  gains  ot 
10  to  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  Cabbage  mar¬ 
kets.  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  down¬ 
ward  tendency  with  losses  of  $2  to  $5 
per  ton  at  eastern  and  mid-western  ship¬ 
ping  points.  The  cause  seemed  to  be  heavy 
December  shipments  and  the  appearance 


Around  the  Farm  in 
January 

Be  careful  about  starting  fires  these 
cold  morning's,  so  many  people  get  in 
trouble  by  using  oil.  Never  pour  oil  out 
of  the  can  on  to  the  fire,  as  there  is 
danger  of  the  flames  running  up  the  oil 
stream  and  into  the  can.  If  oil  is  to  be 
used  on  fires  pour  a  little  or  what  is  to  be 
used  into  a  small  tin  can  and  then  pour 
on  lire.  If  the  stove  has  a  side  door 
that  is  the  best  place  to  pour  in  the  oil, 
but  it  is  best  to  use  the  oil  before  strik¬ 
ing  the  match.  The  best  plan  of  all  is 
to  have  plenty  of  dry  kindling  so  that 
oil  will  not  have  to  be  used. 

Be  careful  about  the  gasoline.  Quite 
a  few  farmers  keep  a  can  of  gasoline  in 
the  kitchen  and  now  and  then  there  will 
be  a  case  in  the  newspapers  where  some¬ 
body  in  a  hurry  to  start  a  fire  made  the 
mistake  of  getting  the  gasoline  can  in¬ 
stead  of  the  oil  can.  Never  leave  young 
children  in  the  house  by  themselves  with 
a  fire  in  the  stove  and  don’t  leave  matches 
where  they  can  play  with  them.  There 
are  so  many  fires  being  started  by  chil¬ 
dren. 

A  lot  of  colds  can  be  avoided  with  a 
little  care,  never  stand  around  outdoors 
after  working  without  first  putting  on 
your  coat  and  keep  out  of  the  wind  as 
much  as  possible,  never  ke^p  on  wet 
clothes.  Change,  into  dry  clothes  as  soon 
as  possible.  Keep  your  feet  dry. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  repair  and  paint 
hotbed  sashes.  Send  for  seed  catalogs 
and  make  out  the  order  for  seeds.  By 
oi’dering  early  the  seeds  will  be  delivered 
pi’omptly  and  the  seedsmen  will  not  be 
sold  out  of  the  varieties  wanted.  Don’t 
forget  the  flowers  when  sending  in  seed 
orders.  Cabbage,  lettuce,  onions  and 
parsley  can  be  sown  in  hotbeds  latter 
part  of  the  month. 

On  warm  days  ventilate  cold-frames 
containing  perennials  and  pansies.  Con¬ 
tinue  planting  of  Paper  White  Narcissus 
and  bring  more  potted  bulbs  in  for  forc¬ 
ing.  On  house  plants  remove  Avithered 
blossoms  and  yelloAved  leaves.  Keep  the 
soil  in  the  pots  loose  by  carefully  digging 
around  the  roots  occasionally,  an  old 
fork  is  good  to  use  to  dig  Avith.  Be  care¬ 
ful  in  watering  house  plants,  never  alloAV 
them  to  get  too  dry,  but  be  careful  not  to 
make  the  soil  too  Avet  so  it  Avill  get  soggy 
and  sour.  Keep  mulch  on  perennial  beds. 

Keep  close  Avatch  on  stored  vegetables 
and  fruits,  removing  any  that  shoAV 
traces  of  decay.  Save  the  Avood  ashes 
and  spread  on  the  garden.  On  cold  nights 
cover  the  cold-frames  Avith  old  sacks  or 
other  covering  and  ventilate  during  the 
day,  except  Avhen  the  Aveather  is  very 
cold. 

A  good  plan  is  to  topdress  small  grain 
and  pastures  Avith  lime  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  Fall  pigs  should  be  kept  grow¬ 
ing  by  giving  them  plenty  to  eat  and  a 
warm  house.  Give  the  coavs  plenty  of 
good  hay  and  good  dairy  laation  to  turn 
into  milk  and  butter.  Provide  them 
Avith  plenty  of  water.  Give  the  hens 
plenty  of  litter  to  scratch  in.  Get  the 
sticks  ready  for  sticking  peas,  tomatoes 
and  floAvers. 

Noav  is  a  good  time  to  get  the  poles  for 
sticking  pole  beans.  Repair  fences.  De¬ 
stroy  caterpillar  nests  that  are  found  on 
fruit  trees.  Remove  all  dried  and  de¬ 
cayed  fruit  hanging  to  the  branches,  as 
they  harbor  disease.  NoAV.is  a  good  time 
to  plan  the  garden.  With  paper  and 
pencil  make  a  diagram  of  the  garden, 
plan  it  so  that  you  can  get  tAvo  crops 
off  most  of  the  ground,  an  early  and  a 
late  one.  Make  the  i-oavs  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  they  don’t  require  so  much  turn¬ 
ing.  There  is  always  plenty  of  Avork  on 
a  farm,  Winter  or  Summer,  but  in  Win¬ 
ter  there  is  also  time  for  planning  for 
the  coming  year.  Take  stock  of  your 
equipment.  Rapid  changes  are  being 
made  in  labor-saving  machinery,  which 
gives  advantages  to  the  progressive 
farmer.  Send  for  implement  catalogs  and 
study  them.  Go  over  the  implements  and 
repair  or  replace  all  worn  and  broken 
parts,  also  the  tools  should  be  sharpened 
so  that  Avhen  the  tools  and  implements 
are  needed,  time  Avill  not  be  lost  in  put¬ 
ting  them  in  working  order.  Anything 
that  is  done  now  Avill  be  that  much  time 
saved  Avhen  the  busy  season  starts. 

Virginia.  u.  C. 
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From  Western  New  York 

A  Newark,  Wayne  County,  farmer  is 
credited  with  growing  the  best  celery 
crop  in  the  State.  He  grew  50  acres  on 
the  George  F.  Fish  farm,  conceded  to  be 
the  best  of  the  1928  crop  output.  He 
harvested  19,404  crates,  and  nearly  half 
of  the  crop  had  stalks  30  in.  high. 

Cabbage  prices  are  again  on  the  ascent, 
and  Orleans  County  cabbage  growers  are 
feeling  easier  in  mind.  The  crop  is  prac¬ 
tically  all  harvested,  but  a  lai’ge  majority 
of  it  was  placed  in  storage  when  prices 
dropped  below  $20  a  ton.  The  crop  is 
short,  and  Orleans  farmers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  price  will  go  to  and  be¬ 
yond  $30  a  ton. 

Reports  from  Genesee  County  tend  to 
indicate  that  lamb  feeders  in  that  county 
will  feed  50  to  60  carloads  of  lambs  this 
Winter.  The  majority  of  the  lambs  will 
be  shipped  from  Texas.  Many  farmers 
have  already  received  shipments,  and  in 
several  cases  are  using  a  combination 
of  corn,  oats  and  oilmeal,  which  was 
found  to  be  the  best  feed  in  an  experi¬ 
ment  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  last  Spring.  One  farm¬ 
er  is  feeding  600  lambs. 

Yates  County  farmers  report  that 
beans  were  the  best  paying  crop  for  the 
year  in  that  section.  Late-planted  beans 
produced  the  highest  yields,  which  is  also 
true  of  the  crop  in  Wyoming  County, 
where  a  big  crop  was  also  produced.  A 
late  Fall  was  an  important  factor  in 
making  the  bean  crop  successful.  The 
frost  held  off  long  enough  to  permit  the 
late-planted  fields  to  mature.  H.  B.  P. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  annual  reports  of  the  masters  of 
the  various  State  Granges  exhibit  in  a 
striking  way  the  remarkable  progress  and 
growth  of  the  Grange  order  during  the 
past  year.  From  the  great  Empire 
State,  with  its  more  than  130,000  Grange 
members  to  Rhode  Island,  there  is  the 
same  story  of  increased  activity,  the 
building  of  scores  of  new  Grange  halls, 
the  additions  to  Grange  _  rosters,  the 
broadening  out  of  Grange  viewpoints  and 
the  remarkable  development  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  Grange  ranks  everywhere. 

State  Master  John  E.  Abbott,  of 
Maine,  declares  that  during  the  past 
year  as  never  before  there  has  been 
great  interest  shown  in  Grange  work.  lie 
gives  as  one  strong  influence  which  is 
producing  these  improved  conditions  the 
State  conference  of  Grange  lecturers,  in¬ 
cluding  field  meetings  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  lecturer.  The  hold¬ 
ing  of  past  masters'  meetings,  with  past 
masters  furnishing  the  programs,  he  men- 
tions  as  another  force  which  is  building 
up  the  order.  The  fact  that  273  of  the 
352  subordinate  Granges  of  Maine 
showed  an  increase  in  membership  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  is  a  most  hopeful  sign.  An¬ 
other  significant  fact  is  that  82  per  cent 
of  the  Granges  own  their  halls. 

The  Maine  State  Grange  maintains  a 
cottage  for  homeless  girls  at  Good  Will 
Farm,  where  14  girls  are  provided  with 
an  excellent  home,  funds  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  which  are  provided  by  gifts 
from  the  subordinate  and  Pomona 
Granges  of  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

State  Master  James  C.  Farmer,  of 
New  Hampshire,  is  also  the  lecturer  of 
the  National  Grange.  He  reports  the 
membership  of  the  274  subordinate 
Granges  of  the  State  as  29,365,  with  a 
good  net  gain.  The  35  deputies  of  the 
State  make  semi-annual  visits  of  inspec¬ 
tion  to  every  Grange  in  their  districts. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  marked  gain  m 
degree  work,  states  Master  Farmer.  The 
State  Grange  has  an  educational  fund 
from  which  loans  are  made  to  boys  and 
girls  of  Grange  homes.  Through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  of  the  State  the  Grange  has  been 
given  a  large  amount  of  publicity.  There 
is  increased  activity  in  the  organization 
of  Juvenile  Granges  in  New  Hampshire, 
three  new  Juvenile  organizations  having 
been  formed  during  the  year. 

Vermont  holds  the  honor  of  having  or¬ 
ganized  the  first  subordinate  Grange  in 
New  England.  State  Master  A.  W. 
Lawrence  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  order  in  Vermont.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  this  State  recently 
passed  through  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
periods  in  its  history  on  account  of  the 
floods  of  1927,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Grange  membership  of  the  State  has 
shown  an  increase  instead  of  the  decline 
which  might  have  been  naturally  looked 
for.  The  National  Grange  wisely  aided 
by  granting  the  State  Grange  authority 
to  expend  extra  money  for  extension 
work  at  this  time.  The  Washington  of¬ 
fice  of  the  National  Grange  rendered  most 
valuable  aid  in  helping  to  secure  special 
legislation  by  Congress  to  help  build  the 
highways  destroyed  by  Vermont  floods. 

One  very  successful  feature  of  Ver¬ 
mont’s  Grange  work  of  the  past  year  has 
been  a  series  of  regional  meetings,  to 
exemplify  degree  work.  These  were  at¬ 
tended  by  over  3,000  members,  the  attend¬ 


ance  at  the  meetings  ranging  from  200 
to  512.  A  regional  meeting  will  be  held 
in  each  deputy  district  in  the  State  dur¬ 
ing  1929.  Vermont  State  Grange  lias  an 
educational  fund  for  the  use  of  its  young 
people. 

With  almost  50,000  members,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  one  of  the  most  active  Grange 
States  in  the  country.  State  Master 
William  N.  Howard  is  a  strong  believer 
in  the  value  of  the  lecturer’s  work  and 
deprecates  the  tendency  in  some  Granges 
to  devote  too  much  attention  and  time  to 
merely  social  activities  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  more  stable  features  of  the  Grange. 
Massachusetts  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
the  States  in  the  size  and  results  of  its 
educational  work  in  the  Grange.  Its 
State  Grange  educational  fund  has 
reached  $58,000  and  has  helped  over  400 
young  men  and  women  to  obtain  an  edu¬ 
cation.  The  membership  of  the  Granges 
of  the  Bay  State  has  shown  a  small  gain 
during  the  year. 

“The  Grange  in  Connecticut  is  very 
much  alive  and  is  growing  slowly  and 
surely,”  says  State  Master  Minor  Ives. 
He  reports  that  meetings  are  well  at¬ 
tended  and  there  is  much  interest  being 
taken  in  the  plan  known  as  “Neighbors’ 
Night.”  Community  effort  is  forming  an 
increased  part  of  Grange  work  and  many 
Granges  are  giving  their  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  local  agricultural 
fairs,  in  some  cases  the  Granges  running 
the  fairs  themselves. 

Great  progress  is  reported  from  Rhode 
Island  Granges  in  lecture  work  and  in 
the  attention  being  given  to  the  confer¬ 
ring  of  the  ritualistic  work.  A  confer¬ 
ence  of  deputies  and  masters,  called  by 
State  Master  Ives,  resulted  in  a  greatly 
increased  co-operation.  This  State  has 
a  most  efficient  force  of  Grange  lectur¬ 
ers.  At  the  New  England  conference  of 
Grange  lecturers,  held  at  Burlington  last 
August,  there  were  over  80  Grange  lec¬ 
turers  in  attendance  from  Rhode  Island. 
State  Master  Hopkins  has  visited  every 
subordinate  Grange  in  his  State  during 
the  year. 


Why  Not  Eat  Whole  Wheat 
Bread? 

That  I  think  is  a  fair  question.  Why 
does  not  everybody,  rich  and  poor,  office 
folk  and  laborers,  eat  whole  wheat  bread 
instead  of  the  superfine  white  flour  bread 
so  many  still  eat?  Whole  wheat  bread  is 
not  for  those  doing  but  light  work  alone ; 
it  is  really  suitable,  or  even  more  so,  for 
laborers,  because  whole  wheat  bread  con¬ 
tains  more  energy,  a  few  more  calories 
than  the  common  white  bread.  It  is 
therefore  stronger.  Being  somewhat 
rougher,  and  containing  all  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  wheat  kernel,  including  the 
bran  and  shorts,  it  is  also  more  digestible 
for  the  man  doing  light  work.  A  well- 
made  whole  wheat  loaf  tastes  just  as 
sweet.  It  is  harder  to  bake  as  it  lacks 
the  coalescence  of  the  superfine  flour,  and 
is  drier  and  more  crumbly  to  which  some 
object.  In  cutting  or  slicing  the  genu¬ 
ine  whole  wheat  loaf,  one  requires  a 
sharper  knife,  and  the  butter  needs  to 
be  soft  to  spread  well.  This  crumbiness 
is,  of  course,  one  of  its  best  character¬ 
istics  ;  nc  sticky,  plastic,  glutinous  or 
coalescent,  as  the  fine  flour  bread.  I  said 
“genuine,”  for  it  is  regrettable  that  there 
is  some  whole  wheat  bread  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  really  not  all  whole  wheat, 
but  only  part.  Common  flour  is  used  and 
an  admixture  of  shorts  added  and  very 
little  or  no  bran.  This  fake  whole  wheat 
bread  should  be  frowned  on.  There  is 
graham  bread,  too,  which  is  not  in  the 
class  of  whole  wheat  bread.  There  might 
be  objection  to  everyone  of  us  eat¬ 
ing  whole  wheat  bread  years  ago  when 
the  eastern  farmers  grew  their  own  Spring 
wheat,  dried  this  soft  wheat  by  the  kitch¬ 
en  stove  or  over  the  fire  artificially,  or 
even  put  in  in  the  kiln,  which  caused  the 
flour  to  be  very  dark,  and  when  all  was 
ground  together  without  separating  the 
bran  and  shorts,  was  a  pretty  dark,  mus- 
sy  mixture.  But  now,  with  our  western 
hard  wheat,  ready  to  grind  from,  not  now 
the  shock,  but  the  “header”  which  cuts, 
thrashes  and  cleans,  there  is  not  this  ob¬ 
jection.  This  hard  wheat,  before  grind¬ 
ing  in  the  modern  mill,  is  scrubbed,  wiped 
and  polished,  every  kernel,  so  to  speak, 
as  well  as  freed  of  all  mixtures  except 
wheat.  This  thoroughly  cleaned  grain, 
all  ground  as  one. 

The  mineral  matters  of  foods  are  sel¬ 
dom  taken  into  account.  But  these  are 
of  equal  importance  with  nutrition.  They 
are  ordinarily  present  in  our  foods  when 
we  use  natural  food  materials,  as  whole 
wheat,  or  any  other  of  which  no  part  is 
dissipated  or  separated.  In  the  case 
where  flour  has  been  ground  from  wheat 
after  removal  of  the  outer  coating  of  the 
grain  (bran)  we  are  using  an  impover¬ 
ished  food  material,  and  of  course,  we 
must  suffer.  For  this  reason,  true  econ¬ 
omy  demands  that  we  should  prefer  whole 
wheat  bread  to  the  white  bread  so  com¬ 
monly  in  use.  j.  a.  m. 


Those  Bargain  Books 

The  supply  of  Bargain  Books  was 
limited,  and  it  was  exhausted  by  the 
first  demand  and  we  will  be  unable  to 
offer  any  more  at  this  time.  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  we  will 
be  glad  to  fill  orders  for  any  books  our 
readers  want  or  put  them  in  touch 
with  the  publisher.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


This  20-year-old  apple 
tree  in  Mr.  Blakslee’s 
orchard,  Medina, 
Ohio,  has  borne  a 
50-bushel  crop. 


Feed  Your  Appee  Trees 


— and  they  will  feed  you 


513  BUSHEJLS 
14'year  record 
for  one  tree  — 


MR.  ELIHU  BLAKSLEE,  Medina,  Ohio, 
firmly  believes  that  a  generous  application 
of  available  nitrogen  annually  enables  apple  trees 
to  produce  a  good  crop  every  year — instead  of 
every  other  year  when  prices  are  low. 

And  records  prove  that  Mr.  Blakslee  is  right. 
Every  year  since  1921  when  his  orchard  came 
into  bearing,  he  has  had  a  good  crop.  On  two 
consecutive  years  Mr.  Blakslee’s  40-acre  orchard 
has  yielded  about  20,000  bushels  a  year.  One  of 
his  20-year  old  York  Imperial  trees  has  borne  a 
50-bushel  crop. 

Mr.  Blakslee  is  a  consistent  user  of  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and  his  apple  trees,  like 
any  other  growing  plant,  respond  to  liberal  appli¬ 
cations  of  available  nitrogen  plant  food. 


IN  the  orchard  of  J.  E.  Thornburg 
&  Son,  Ashland,  O.,  Is  a  33-year- 
old  Grimes  tree  fertilized  with  Ar¬ 
cadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  which 
has  borne  513  bushels  of  apples  in  14 
years — an  average  of  over  36  bushels 
■per  year. 

Reports  like  this  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  apple  growing  sections, 
prove  conclusively  that  it  pays  to 
fertilize  apple  orchards  with  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  Try  Arcadian 
on  your  own  trees.  Our  free  booklet, 
“Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  In 
the  Apple  Orchard,”  tells  you  how. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  your  copy. 


ARCADIAN 

Reg.  U  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Bureau 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Cleveland,  O.  Norfolk,  Va. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  N-3-29  NA 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  “Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  in  the  Apple 

Orchard.”  I  am  especially  interested  in . . 

( Write  names  of  crops  on  line  above ) 

Also  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Name . 

Address . 


KINDLY  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


ed&Sfok*.  SaveMoney”^" 

vS.  If  Sm)  and  Crates.  Bay  at  factory 

nil  mWKW  prices  and  WINTER  DIS- 
COUNTS.  Write  for  free 

catalog  now. 

beriih^H  1  THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

OUm  BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 

Turn  Idle  Acres  Into 


Save  Time  and  Money 
On  Other  Disking  Jobs 


Turn  old  pasture  land,  hard  baked  bottom  land, 
cleared  wood  land,  drained  swamps,  etc.,  into  big 
crop  producing  acres  with  the  CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Bush  &  Bog  Blow  and  Harrow.  For  this  sturdy 
machine,  with  its  extra  heavy  disks  easily  and  Quickly 
breaks  up  and  pulverizes  soil  that  is  too  tough  for 
the  average  plow  or  harrow. 


The  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and 
Harrow  is  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  because  it  makes  productive  land  out  of 
waste  land.  Equipped  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel 
heat  treated  and  forged  sharp  for  better  work  and 
longer  service.  For  all  tractors,  also  2  and  4  horses. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  FREE  hook,  “The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage,”  prices  and  catalog  fully  describing  the 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  other  Clark  “Cutaway”  farm 
implements^ 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

39  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  your  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  FREE  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . 

Address  . 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


DIVERSIFIED  FARMING  PAYS.  Most  sugar  makers 
tell  us  their  sugar  orchard  makes  them  more  real  money 
than  any  other  farm  crop.  This  is  true  if  you  are  using 
up-to-date  Utensils  and  making  the  No.  1  grade  of  syrup. 
CRIMM  COMPANY  stands  for  the  best  in  utensil3.  Ask  for 
our  catalogue  “is”  stating  the  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

CHAMPION  ana  FLUE  EVAPORATORS 
Q.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  the  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Peppers, 

Egg  Plant — and  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Set  out  your  plants  just  when  you 
are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 
Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
in  one  operation.  Three  times  as  fast 
as  hand  setting.  Every  plant  will  grow. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Many  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
time.  Don’t  wait.  Buy  from  your 
OW.  If  he  hasn’t  this  planter 
In  stock  write  us  for  descriptive  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

4922  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  IS,  Chicago,  III. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


TURKEYS  Helen  M.  Bake  ^  2 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York 
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More 
“extra  fancies” 

Spray  with  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

Lay  your  plans  now  for  late  winter  and  early  spring  sprays.  Sherwin- 
Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  will  protect  your  trees  from  apple  scab,  pear 
scab,  peach  leaf  curl,  and  cherry  leaf  spot .  .  .  will  control  San  Jose  scale. 

Use  this  modern,  improved  spray,  throughout  the  entire  growing 
season! 

Apple  growers  using  only  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  last  year  marketed 
high  percentages  of  “extra  fancy”  grade  .  .  .  glossy  apples  of  better 
color  with  no  russet. 

They  recommend  this  dry,  powdered  spray  because  it  is  the  safest 
spray.  Yet  it  insures  maximum  efficiency.  It  spreads  evenly  and  stays 
active  on  the  tree  for  a  longer  period.  Simple  directions  on  the  package 
make  it  easy  to  use. 

S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  retains  its  strength  through  seasons  and  climatic 
changes ...  is  always  uniform  . . .  ready  for  use . . .  does  not  freeze  nor  leak. 

Economy  in  handling  and  hauling  this  convenient 
powdered  form  is  another  important  factor  in  keeping 
growing  costs  low.  It  is  quickly  mixed,  sprays  without 
trouble  and  leaves  no  “empties”  to  return. 

See  your  local  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  without  delay. 

Get  his  advice  on  your  spraying  needs.  Plan  now  to  get 
“top-price”  for  your  apples  this  year. 

Write  for  our  booklet  on  Dry  Lime  Sulfur—  it  is  free. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Dept.  704,  601  Canal  Road  N.  W.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Frame  C.  Brown,  prominent  grower 
of  Worthington,  Ohio 

Frame  C.  Brown  of  100  Acre  Fruit  Farm 
at  Worthington,  Ohio,  writes: 

“Since  we  have  been  using  Sherwin- 
Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur,  and  by  the  way, 
we  have  used  the  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  in  very 
diluted  form,  we  have  had  clean  fruit  with 
no  spray  injury  whatsoever. 

“We  will  never  go  back  to  liquid  lime 
sulfur  .  .  .” 


H.  W.  Allison  of  Shippensburg,  Pa,,  says: 

“I  have  gotten  the  finest  results  with  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 
that  I  have  ever  obtained  since  growing  fruit.  My  apples  will 
run  98  %  perfect.  1  have  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  scab. 

“Every  pound  of  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  dissolves  freely, 
giving  no  nozzle  trouble  .  .  .  sprays  perfectly  .  .  .  leaves  no 
sediment.” 

C.  H.  Glover  of  Belle  Plaine,  Kansas, 
gets  good  control: 

“We  have  found  in  our  own  orchard  that  we  can  absolutely 
control  the  scale  with  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  at 
twelve  pounds  to  fiffy  gallons  of  water,  where  we^failed  to 
get  control  with  the  liquid  at  eleven.” 


Growers  like  Mulsoid-Sulfur  for  peaches 

Peach  growers  are  enthusiastic  over  Mulsoid-Sulfur,  the  S-W 
spray  for  peaches.  Prevents  brown  rot  and  scab.  Mixes 
easily  and  evenly  with  water. 


W.  A.  Bayer,  Lehighton,  Pa.,  says: 

“Dry  Lime  Sulfur  has  been  used  as  a  dormant  and  summer 
spray  on  our  Beaver  Run  Orchards  for  the  past  five  years 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  We  like  it. 

“It  is  very  effective  in  the  control  of  scale  and  scab.  Our 
orchards  at  the  present  time  are  clean. 

“It  gives  less  foliage  burning  and  fruit  russeting  than  com¬ 
mercial  liquid  lime  sulfur  and  equally  as  good  control.1 
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The  Connecticut  Pomo- 
logical  Society  Meeting 

The  annual  Winter  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Pomoiogical  Society  was 
held  at  Hartford  Dec.  12-13  in  the  Old 
State  House.  Tuesday  afternoon.  Dec. 
11,  Mrs.  Hubbard  and  I  started  for  Hart¬ 
ford  in  our  car,  stopping  for  Mr.  L.  E. 
Cross  at  LaGrangeville.  Our  route  led 
us  over  a  partly  constructed  concrete 
highway  to  Millbrook.  It  seems  hard  to 
realize  that  this  narrow,  hilly,  winding 
road  of  uncertain  surface  can  so  quickly 
be  changed  into  a  highway  such  as  was 
undreamed  of  20  years  ago.  From  Mill- 
brook  we  passed  through  Amenia,  beau¬ 
tiful  Sharon,  the  first  of  the  many  love¬ 
ly  New  England  villages ;  Lakeville,  with 
its  liill-rimmed  lake  ;  Salisbury  ;  Canaan  ; 
up  between  a  pair  of  noble  mountain 
ridges  to  Norfolk ;  across  the  high  plateau 
to  Winsted,  city  of  one  street  and  sur¬ 
prising  freaks  of  nature  ;  down  the  long 
winding  grade,  icy  in  spots,  to  New  Hart¬ 
ford  ;  over  the  Farmington  River  to  Can¬ 
ton  ;  across  the  level  sandy  plain  to 
Unionville  and  the  Farmington  River 
again  to  Farmington,  with  its  noble  his¬ 
toric  elm  ;  on  past  the  reservoir  and  West 
Hartford  to  the  heart  of  the  city  and  the 
Bond  Hotel,  headquarters  of  the  society. 

Hartford  is  ever  a  queen  among  cities. 
The  high  type  of  service  required  by  its 
many  insurance  companies  and  industries 
has  given  it  great  per  capita  wealth,  with 
attractive  homes  and  splendid  shops. 

In  the  morning  we  walked  to  the  Old 
State  House,  built  nearly  150  years  ago. 
Its  materials  look  so  fresh  and  its  ar¬ 
chitecture  so  simple  yet  stately  that  it  is 
hard  to  realize  it  has  stood  there  so  long. 

We  had  hardly  entered  the  door  and 
glimpsed  a  glorious  red  expanse  of  fruit 
when  the  secretary,  H.  C.  C.  Miles, 
greeted  us  and  informed  us  that  since 
their  scheduled  iudge  was  unable  to  come, 
they  would  fike  Mr.  Cross  and  me  to 
judge  the  fruit  exhibits.  This  proved  to 
be  a  pleasure,  as  the  fruit  was  the  most 
beautiful,  the  baskets  and  boxes  of  the 
finest  quality  and  pack  I  have  ever  seen 
at  a  State  meeting.  Many  of  the  entries 
were  so  near  to  perfection  that  it  was 
necessary  to  unpack  much  of  the  fruit 
and  count  any  trifling  defects  or  bruises 
found  to  decide  which  had  the  highest 
merit.  In  plates  and  collection  the  award 
was  also  often  decided  by  small  differ¬ 
ences  in  uniformity  of  size,  type  or  color 
or  a  small  inconspicuous  blemish.  A 
class  of  25  banked  flats  of  not  less  than 
two  or  more  than  five  varieties  of  apples 
contained  three  entries.  This  exhibit 
dominated  one  end  of  the  room.  Its  gor¬ 
geous  reds  and  rich  greens  and  yellows 
arranged  in  pleasing  designs  formed  a 
mass  of  color  of  rare  beauty.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  in  these  flats  was  also  superb. 

There  were  two  entries  in  a  class  for 
the  most  attractive  and  artistic  display 
of  fruit  to  occupy  25  square  feet  of  space. 
The  tntry  which  won  first  prize  was  an 
arrangement  of  apples  in  small  and  large 
peach  baskets  and  in  groups  placed  on  a 
table  carpeted  with  hemlock  branches, 
which  also  formed  a  mural  background  of 
oleasing  design.  The  color  contrast  of 
the  luminous,  rich  red  and  glowing  yellow 
with  the  luxuriant  green  produced  a  har¬ 
monious  unit  of  unusual  beauty.  The 
second  display  featured  many  fancy  bas¬ 
kets  filled  with  a  pleasing  variety  of 
splendid  apples.  These,  with  groups  of 
apples,  were  arranged  in  a  symmetrical 
design  on  a  table  covered  and  draped  with 
green.  It  was  a  worthy  second  in  attrac¬ 
tiveness  and  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
and  appointments.  The  beautiful  color 
and  quality  of  the  McIntosh,  Delicious 
and  Spy  from  several  orchards  was  an 
outstanding  feature. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  business  and 
reports  of  committees  the  program  con¬ 
tained  the  following  : 

Addresses,  “Weak  Points  in  the  Prac¬ 
tices  of  Connecticut  Fruit  Growers,”  W. 
H.  Darrow,  Storrs;  “How  to  Make  Our 
Fruit  Farms  More  Profitable,”  A.  W. 
Manchester,  Storrs.  Report  on  “Impor¬ 
tant  Insect  Pests  of  the  Past  Season,” 
Dr.  W.  E.  Britton,  State  Entomologist. 
Addresses  “Developing  Our  Home  Mar¬ 
kets.”  E.  Stuart  Hubbard,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. ;  “Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Apple 
Grower.”  Sheldon  W.  Funk,  Boyertown, 
Pa.;  “Improving  the  Grading  and  Mar¬ 
keting  of  Connecticut  Fruit,”  S.  A.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Hartford ;  10-minute  talk,  “What 
Has  Been  Learned  About  the  Value  of 
Oil  Sprays,”  Dr.  Philip  Gorman.  New 
Haven ;  round-table  discussion,  “What 
Caused  the  Unusual  Russeting  of  Apples 
this  Season” ;  10-minute  talk,  “Observa¬ 
tions  on  Last  Summer’s  Tour  Through 
Vermont  Orchards,”  J.  N.  Barnes,  Wal¬ 
lingford  ;  addresses,  “Growing  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Peaches  on  a  Pennsylvania  Fruit 
Farm,”  Sheldon  W.  Funk,  Boyertown, 
Pa. ;  “The  Oriental  Peach  Moth :  Its 
Spread  and  the  Progress  Made  in  Control 
Methods,”  Dr.  Philip  Garmon ;  “Some 
Orchard  Problems ;  The  Cull  Apple 
Spraying  Program,  Spray  Injury,”  Prof. 
E.  R.  Gardiner,  East  Lansing.  Mich. ; 
short  talk,  “Developing  a  Top-Grafting 
and  Spray  Service  Program,”  Raymond 
K.  Clapp,  New  Haven  County  agent ; 
round-table  discussion.  “The  Outlook  for 
the  Profitable  Culture  of  Small  Fruits” ; 
address,  “Fertilization  and  Nutrition  Re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Apple  Orchard.”  Prof. 
U.  R.  Gardiner ;  10-minute  talk,  “Rodent 
Control  in  the  Orchard,”  E.  M.  Mills 
rodent  control  specialist  for  New  England. 

I  was  unable  to  hear  all  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but.  took  special  notice  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items : 


Professor  Gardiner  of  Michigan  told  of 
experiments  carried  on  for  the  past  six 
years  with  plots  of  bearing  apple  trees. 
The  customary  lime-sulphur  applications 
were  used  in  comparison  with  4-4-40  Bor¬ 
deaux.  The  yields  of  the  first  crop  were 
practically  the  same  on  each  plot,  the 
skin  of  the  apples  on  the  Bordeaux  plot 
being  more  russeted.  In  succeeding  years 
the  russeting  was  present  when  Bordeaux 
was  used,  while  the  fruit  increased  in  size 
and  yield  and  had  more  rqd  coloring.  In 
the  lime-sulphur  plot  the  size  diminished 
while  the  yield  remained  stationary.  At 
the  end  of  six  years  the  Bordeaux  was 
producing  60  per  cent  more  apples  than 
the  lime-sulphur  plot.  By  chance,  three 
years  ago,  it  was  discovered  that  when 
copperas  (iron  sulphate)  was  added  to 
the  lime-sulphur  spray  the  early  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  leaves  which  occurred  in  the 
lime-sulphur  plots  did  not  occur.  The 
size  of  the  fruit  was  larger,  the  skin  clear 
and  the  color  of  the  fruit  much  deeper 
than  when  either  lime-sulphur  or  Bor¬ 
deaux  was  used.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  the  next  two  years  with  uniform 
results,  the  increase  in  yield  over  the  lime- 
sulphur  plot  approximating  that  where 
Bordeaux  was  used.  The  copperas  seemed 
to  take  the  curse  from  the  lime-sulphur 
and  prevent  foliage  injury.  The  Michi¬ 
gan  Station  has  just  included  in  their 
recommendations  for  the  coming  year  the 
addition  of  %  lb.  of  copperas  (iron  sul¬ 
phate)  to  each  gallon  of  lime-sulphur 
used  in  the  first  four  foliage  sprays,  omit¬ 
ting  it,  however,  in  the  last  spray  because 
of  the  black  coating  it  leaves  on  the  fruit, 
using  2-2-50  Bordeaux  instead.  Professor 
Gardiner  warned  that  these  experiments 
were  made  in  Michigan  and  the  recom¬ 
mendation  is  only  for  that  State.  The 
same  results  may  not  be  possible  under 
other  conditions.  It  seems  well  worth 
experimenting  with  in  a  small  way. 

Professor  Gardiner  also  displayed  in¬ 
teresting  charts  showing  the  percentage 
of  culls  in  certain  representative  Michi¬ 
gan  orchards;  and  the  percentage  of  each 
defect  causing  the  apples  to  be  graded  as 
culls.  Lack  of  desirable  size  and  insect 
or  disease  injury  were  responsible  for  the 
largest  part  of  the  culls,  with  limb  rubs 
next.  Thinning  and  soil  management  can 
improve  size,  spraying  and  dusting  elimi¬ 
nate  many  defects,  and  thinning  and 
pruning  cut  down  on  limb  rubs.  Many 
well-managed  orchards  showed  a  small 
per  cent  of  culls  and  a  consequent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  net  return  per  bushel.  He 
recommended  attacking  the  cull  problem 
by  producing  less  culls  rather  than  find¬ 
ing  new  outlets  for  them.  Professor  Gar¬ 
diner  also  told  of  an  orchard  of  Spys 
that  had  never  borne  over  1,500  bushels 
of  apples  which,  when  pastured  with  bees 
for  two  years,  produced  15,000  bushels 
the  second  year.  He  also  advised  the  use 
of  nitrates  in  such  amounts  as  to  give  10 
to  15  inches  of  new  growth  each  year,  or 
full  production  could  not  be  expected. 

Mr.  Funk  described  his  orchards  and 
told  of  many  interesting  practices  which 
have  contributed  to  their  successful  oper¬ 
ation.  He  said,  however,  that  orchard 
sense  is  the  requisite  most  needed  in 
orchard  management. 

Director  Edwards  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Markets  referred  to  the  present 
status  of  the  potato  industry  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Federal  grades  with  the 
proposal  of  prohibiting  the  marketing  of 
the  lowest  grades,  except  for  use  as  by¬ 
products,  in  years  of  overproduction.  His 
suggestion  that  this  plan  might  be  applied 
to  the  apple  industry  merits  considera¬ 
tion.  He  also  stressed  the  use  of  Con¬ 
necticut  markets  for  local  growers. 

The  discussion  of  causes  of  apple  rus¬ 
seting  this  season  pointed  most  strongly 
to  wet,  cool  weather  as  the  main  factor. 

The  discussion  of  small  fruits  indicated 
that  the  local  markets  could  use  many 
more  home-grown  berries  at  paying  prices 
than  are  now  produced  if  growers  use 
proper  land  and  production  methods. 

The  talk  on  rodent  control,  by  E.  M. 
Mills,  was  well  presented,  and  indicated 
that,  while  severe  injury  from  mice  occurs 
only  under  special  weather  conditions, 
annual  protection  is  necessary  insurance. 
Eliminating  the  mice  by  poisoning  seems 
to  be  more  practical  than  permitting  them 
to  remain  in  the  orchard  and  protecting 
against  them.  In  places  where  they  per¬ 
sist  both  methods  may  be  necessary. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  enjoyed  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  lecture  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Dakin, 
nutrition"  specialist  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College.  She  described  the 
preparation  of  fruit  dishes  and  many 
ways  of  using  apples. 

Friday  morning  we  drove  to  Blue  Hills 
Farms,  near  Wallingford,  to  call  on  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Henry.  Theirs  is  a  model 
fruit  farm.  Besides  many  acres  of  peaches 
and  cherries,  they  have  about  150  acres 
of  bearing  or  young  McIntosh  apple  trees 
interplanted  with  Rome,  Baldwin,  Green¬ 
ing,  Gravenstein,  Opalescent,  Wealthy, 
Cortland  and  other  varieties.  We  saw 
where  disking  and  stump-pulling  were  be¬ 
ing  done  with  large  caterpillar  tractors. 
The  home  cold  and  common  storage  was 
filled  with  fine  apples. 

One  of  the  many  joys  of  fruit-growing 
is  an  outing  of  this  kind.  Passing  through 
such  beautiful  country,  seeing  the  fruits 
of  fellow-growers’  labors,  and  exchanging 
experiences  and  pleasantries  with  them, 
while  enjoying  a  break  in  the  every-day 
routine,  is  an  experience  which  leaves 
many  pleasant  memories  and  stimulates 
to  greater  efforts  and  achievements. 

E.  STTJAKT  HUBBARD. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
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SINCE  1847  the  name 
Massey-Harris  on 
farming  equipment 
has  been  an  unqualified 
guarantee  of  superior 
quality  and  performance. 
In  the  complete  line  of 
M  assey-Harris  Modern 
Farming  Equipment,  Com- 
bined  Reaper  -Threshers’, 
Windrow  Harvesters,  — 
Pickup,  Wallis  “Certified’* 
Tractors  you’ll  find  equip¬ 
ment  to  do  each  job  bet¬ 
ter — save  time,  and  mate 
more  money  for  you. 
Check  the  items  you  are 
interested  tn  and  send  for 
complete  iafannatiioa. 


The  Massey-Harris  Co. 


(ivneral  Offices:  Racine,  U’is. 


Factories:  Racine,  Wis.,  Batavia,  ,V.  V. 


The  Plow-in-Hand 
trade-mark  identifies 
all  Massey  -  Harris 
equipment. 


Distribution  from  leading  trade  centers, 

it 


The  Wallis  “Certified” 
is  known  as  ‘‘Amer¬ 
ica’s  Foremost 
Tractor”. 


REC.  U.s.  Par.  Of  F. 


SPRAYING  PAYS! 

Sprayed  fruit  brings  twice 
the  profit  of  unsprayed 
fruit  because  the  yield 
is  greater,  and  it 
brings  top  notch 
prices.  Send  for  our 
,  -  illustrated  catalog 

showing  “Friend”  sprayers  at  work. 


“FRIEND”  MFC.  CO.,  120  Ea.t  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


A  briet  dry  spell  may  wipe  out  the  ’ 
profits  of  a  whole  season's  toil.  Why 
taler  this  needless  risk?  Plan  now  on 
an  automatic  watering  system.  See 
how  little  it  costs  to  have 
protectionagainstdroiight 
and  frost  —  with  high- 
quality,  low-cost  White 
Showers  Irrigation  Sys- 
'  terns.  Send  for  Free  Book  of  facts  and  figures' 
WHITE  SHOWERS.  Inc. 

6473  Dubois  Street  Detroit.  Mich. 


Everything  you  need  for  working  in  timber. 
These  Power  Saws  will  earn  you  hundreds 
of  dollars  every  year.  Sava  money  and  labo”. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

T89t  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
7891  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Write  Today  For  Ifew300K.  PREE 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten 
ona  securely  fastened .  Otreular. 

BLA3S  -  *  ti.JOPer  Bo, 

C.  n.  K0BINS0N  •  880,  D*t  14  Bail  am: ,  Md 
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Above— The  Rumely  Do  All  Tractor  with  complete  two-row  cultivating  equipment  .  .  .  Insert— The  R  timely  DoAll  Tractor  ready  for  plowing  or  any  four-wheel  job 

“My  DoAll  Tractor 

certainly  does  it  all” 


Amazing  new  all-job  tractor 

Yes!  The  new  Rumely  DoAll  Tractor 
does  it  all.  Does  anything  horses  can  do 
and  belt  work,  too.  Does  it  many  times 
quicker  .  .  .  and  at  only  a  fraction  of 
the  cost. 

With  the  new  DoAll  and  its  two-row 
cultivator,  you  can  clean  20  and  more 
acres  a  day.  You  can  put  in  30  to  60 
acres  a  day  with  a  two  or  four-row  planter. 
You  can  plow  7  to  10  acres  a  day  with 
two  14-inch  bottoms.  You  can  operate  a 
16-inch  silo  filler  or  a  22-inch  thresher. 

Equally  amazing,  is  the  speed  and  ease 
with  which  you  can  disc,  list,  harrow, 
cultipack,  seed,  harvest,  dig  potatoes, 
hay,  haul,  grind  feed,  thresh,  saw  wood. 


shell  corn ,  pump  water  .  .  .  and  do  many 
other  jobs. 

The  DoAll  works  perfectly,  too,  with 
your  regular  tools.  No  need  to  buy  a  lot 
of  new  implements! 

Further:  With  the  DoAll,  you  control 
your  cultivator,  just  as  with  horses.  The 
shovels  are  below  and  in  front  of  you. 
They  shift  easily  and  individually.  Noth¬ 
ing  new  to  learn.  You  do  perfect  work. 

When  cultivating,  the  DoAll  “turns 
in  its  tracks”  at  ends  of  rows!  Turns 
twice  as  quickly  as  horses.  Easy  to  steer. 
No  damage  to  the  crop.  Extra  clearance 
permits  cultivating  shoulder-high  corn. 

And  power!  The  DoAll  delivers  over 
10%  more  power,  according  to  an  im¬ 
portant  official  test,  than  other  similar 


tractors.  In  fact,  it  just  plays  with  loads 
that  you  might  think  would  stall  it. 

Quickly  converted  from  a  conventional 
four-wheel  tractor  to  a  cultivating  unit 
.  .  .  engineered  to  provide  the  row-crop 
farmer  and  the  two-tractor  farmer  with 
a  simple,  practical,  dependable,  all-job 
unit  .  .  .  the  new  DoAll  Tractor  will  give 
years  of  reliable,  economical,  profitable 
service. 

Mail  coupon  for  literature 
Or  see  your  Advance-Rumely  dealer.  Do 
it  today.  Delay  may  mean  buying  a  less 
efficient  tractor.  Advance-Rumely 
Thresher  Co.,  Inc.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


Price  $995 


cash 


F.  O.  B.  La  Porte.  Complete  with  2 -row  culti¬ 
vating  equipment.  Terms  can  be  arranged  if 
desired. 


ADVANCE -RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 

La  Porte,  Ind. 


TheRumelyLineincludes 
OilPull  tractors,  DoAll 
all-job  tractors,  grain  and 
rice  threshers,  combine 
harvesters ,  husker -shred¬ 
ders,  alfalfa  and  clover 
hullers,  bean  hullers,  silo 
fillers,  corn  shellers  and 
winch  tractors. 


FREE 


POWER 

FARMING 

INSTRUCTION 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Rumely  Power 
Farming  Schools  are  now  in  full  swing. 
Mail  the  coupon  quick  for  date  and 
location  of  your  nearest  school.  It  is 
free  to  you.  Don’t  miss  it! 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

(Incorporated) 

Dept.ZZ,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Serviced  through  S3  Branches  and  Warehouses 
Gentlemen:  Please  Bend  literature  describing  the 
Rumely  DoAll  Tractor.  Also  tell  me  the  date  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  my  nearest  Rumely  Power  Farming  School. 

Name . 

Address . 

Town . State . 


FREE 
CATALOG 

Gives  Full 
Information 

Think  of  it!  The  mate* 
rial  for  this  house  only 
$149.  Over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  material,  pur* 
chased  from  manufacturers 
who  needed  money  desperately,  allows 
us  to  give  you  these  remarkable  savings  on  high  grade 
doors,  windows,  roofing,  wall  hoard,  millwork,  sid¬ 
ing,  shingles,  hardware,  etc. 

We  have  arranged  to  ship  these  items  FREIGHT  PRE¬ 
PAID  from  factory  to  you.  Prices  on  all  these  products 
will  increase  25  %  to  40  %  before  April  1st.  Free  cata¬ 
log  gives  full  information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  RN-105  Philadelphia,  Penna, 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO-,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN  105,  Delaware  Ave.  &  South  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog.  * 


DRY-MILK 


Name. 


Address. 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


*'The  Wisconsin  Plan” 
Works  in  ALL  States 


“The  Wisconsin  Plan”  means  filling  your  own  silo  with 
your  own  equipment  and  your  own  help.  Or  you  can  join 
with,  one  or  two  neighbors  to  speed  up  the  job.  The  PapeG 
Cutter  with  its  self-feed  Third  Roll,  light  power  require¬ 
ments  and  non-clog  feature  dovetails  nicely  into  the 
‘'Wisconsin  Plan.”  And  the  Plan  works  just  as  well  wher¬ 
ever  you  may  live.  If  you  own  a  silo,  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
the  new  1029  Papec  Cutter  Cataiog.  Write  today;  1 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

210  East  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Papec  Grinders  and  Hay  Choppers 
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West  Virginia  Notes 

This  is  Christmas  week,  and  as  usual 
I  am  not  doing  very  much  work  on  the 
farm  other  than  taking  care  of  the  stock 
and  other  chores,  but  it  looks  like  a 
shame  to  be  loafing  around  as  pretty  as 
the  weather  is  and  has  been  for  over 
three  weeks.  We  have  had  hardly  a 
storm  and  although  the  weather  is  cold 
with  the  ground  frozen  it  warms  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,-  and  the  sun  shines.  Look¬ 
ing  out  the  window  if  it  were  not  for  the 
trees  being  bare  it  could  be  taken  for  a 
July  day. 

This  has  been  an  unusual  season  here 
in  these  hills.  I  do  not  remember  another 
season  that  we  were  unable  to  do  as  lit¬ 
tle  work  in  the  soil  as  we  were  the  past 
one.  Really  there  was  not  a  time  when  it 
was  actually  dry  enough  to  plow*  during 
the  growing  season.  Consequently  crops 
with  a  few  exceptions  were  poor.  Pota¬ 
toes  that  were  grown  on  high,  well- 
drained  land  did  well  and  some  high 
yields  v?ere  reported  in  the  State,  while 
the  lower  lands  that  in  ordinary  seasons 
would  have  beaten  the  higher  lands  were 
a  complete  failure.  But  even  the  high 
yields  did  little  good  with  low  prices. 

Keeping  an  accurate  account  of  the 
cost  this  season  I  find  that  I  lost  $31  on 
a  two-acre  plot,  although  I  had  more  than 
the  average  yield,  but  then  I  expect  that 
I  am  ahead  even  at  these  figures  for  I 
have  found  that  potatoes  when  grown 
right  leave  the  land  in  so  much  better 
condition  than  any  other  crop  that  in  the 
next  few  years’  crops  I  will  be  able  to 
make  up  this  loss  and  more. 

I  agree  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  farm 
relief  and  find  their  plan  looks  better 
than  any  I  have  ever  studied,  if  there  is 
really  any  remedy  for  the  farmers  by 
way  of  legislation,  but  I  doubt  whether 
that  is  the  way  out  or  not,  I  am  afraid 
that  if  we  get  some  measure  that  looks 
good  to  most  of  the  farmers  that  they 
will  just  expect  it  to  work  miracles  and 
lie  down  on  the  job  themselves.  As  I 
see  it  any  legislation  that  can  help  the 
farmer  can  only  make  things  easier  for 
him  to  help  himself.  I  believe  that  the 
first  place  to  begin  that  aid  is  to  adjust 
the  taxes  so  as  to  make  them  more  equal, 
for  even  if  laws  favoring  co-operation 
and  enabling  the  farmers  thereby  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  income  from  their  farms  are 
worked  out,  what  good  will  it  do  if  the 
taxes  are  so  high  that  they  are  not  able  to 
pay  them  and  have  anything  left?  Under 
our  present  system  the  more  a  man  im¬ 
proves  his  farm  and  makes  it  possible  to 
earn  a  good  living  the  higher  they  raise 
our  taxes. 

There  is  but  one  just  way  to  assess 
taxes  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  and  that 
is  some  method  that  is  based  on  the  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  property  and  persons.  For 
two  seasons  we  have  not  had  enough  net 
income  to  have  paid  our  taxes  had  we 
counted  anything  for  labor  of  myself  and 
family.  And  we  have  worked  just  as 
hard  as  we  did  in  other  seasons  when  we 
made  a  little  money. 

But  then  I  expect  that  we  here  in  these 
hills,  even  if  things  are  not  what  they 
should  be,  are  better  off  than  some  of  the 
farmers  farther  from  the  markets,  for  we 
do  have  pretty  good  markets  most  of  the 
year  and  are  able  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  the 
middleman’s  profit  by  selling  more  direct. 

West  Virginia.  L.  G.  ZINN. 


for  Calves,  Poultry  and  all  young 
stock.  Cow’s  sweet  skim  MILK  solids. 
Made  of  fluid  from  T.  B.  tested  herds. 

RANDEL  &  SMITH,  R.  7,  Seymour,  Conn. 
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Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farm 
Bureau 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of 
the  Suffolk  County  Home  and  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  was  held  at  Riverhead,  L.  T.,  Dec. 
12,  with  separate  sessions  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  a  union  banquet  and  evening 
entertainment.  President  J.  C.  Corwith, 
of  Watermill,  opened  the  meeting  by  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  the  twelfth  annual  ses¬ 
sion.  It  gave  a  chance  for  exchange  of 
ideas  and  for  constructive  criticism.  The 
chief  problems  this  year  were  those  of 
better  grading  and  marketing.  A  package 
must  be  put  up  to  suit  the  customer. 

The  budget  this  year  was  $9,175.  Of 
this  the  supervisors  gave  $5,600.  The 
rest  Avas  obtained  by  memberships  at  $5 
per  annum  and  from  Federal  and  State 
aid. 

Treasurer  E.  W.  Van  Brunt,  of  South¬ 
ampton,  had  attended  the  State  federa¬ 
tion  held  in  the  Summer  at  Syracuse. 
There  a  point  was  made  that  any  nation¬ 
al  legislation  must  help  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  We  cannot  Avork  for  anything  that 
would  help  potatoes  in  Maine  and  hurt 
them  in  Colorado.  Reports  Avere  given  by 
15  community  committeemen.  In  these 
reports  it  was  brought  out  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  had  greatly  helped  in  the  poultry 
business  by  sending  out  monthly  letters. 
The  seed  source  potato  tests  had  showed 
good  results.  Frost  warnings  had  helped. 
The  liot-Avater  treatment  of  eauIlfloAver 
and  Brussels  sprouts  seed  had  passed  the 
experimental  stage  and  Avas  uoav  an  ac- 
knowledged  preventive  of  black  leg  and 
black  rot.  The  Farm  Bureau  treats  the 
seed  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  farmers. 
As  this  treatment  diminishes  the  ger- 
minative  poAver,  seed  not  testing  GO  per 
cent  is  discarded. 

A  series  of  tests  in  spraying  Lima 
beans  had  been  conducted.  Those  sprayed 
yielded  double  the  number  of  bushels  of 
unsprayed.  This  was  for  blight  and  mil¬ 
dew. 

The  potato  tour  and  historical  tour 
were  both  successes.  In  the  potato  tour 
there  were  350  cars  in  line,  and  it  covered 
a  period  of  two  days.  This  occurred  in 
June,  when  the  fields  were  in  full  bloom. 

M.  D.  T. 
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Cow  Mothers  Lambs 

Here  is  a  picture  of  my  Jersey  cow  and 
two  motherless  lambs  that  she  raised  last 
year.  She  owned  them  and  they  went 


The  Coio  and  Her  Lambs 

to  the  field  with  her  every  day.  When 
I  sold  them  the  middle  of  August  they 
weighed  94  and  99  lbs.  M.  s. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Raising  a  Draft  Colt 

Let  us  assume  that  you  have  run  your 
foal  through  his  first  Summer,  and  ac¬ 
customed  it  to  eating  grain.  If  you  are 
not  willing  to  feed  grain,  don't  attempt 
raising  colts,  because  you  are  foreor¬ 
dained  to  fail.  The  question  of  feed¬ 
ing  is  the  all-important  one  the  first  year. 

I  like  a  box-stall,  roomy  and  well-ven¬ 
tilated,  and  I  mean  ventilated  not 
through  the  siding,  either.  Lacking  a 
box-stall,  the  open  shed,  wind-tight  on 
three  sides  and  protected  on  the  fourth, 
is  about  the  best  substitute.  It  certainly 
requires  the  least  labor  to  take  care  of 
one  or  more  colts  in  it.  Provide  access 
to  water,  a  rack  for  hay  and  throw  in  a 
generous  supply  once  a  day.  The  residue 
makes  bedding. 

When  to  feed  and  how  and  how  much 
grain  the  first  Winter  depend  on  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Frequently  a  box  nailed  in 
a  corner  is  a  makeshift.  I  prefer  a 
manger  made  of  2-in.  plank  the  full 
length  of  stall  or  shed.  Scatter  the  grain 
full  length,  and  I  am  sure  the  saving  of 
feed  pays  the  expense  of  the  manger.  I 
am  bearing  in  mind  the  average  farmer, 
the  economical  raising  of  a  horse  to  ma¬ 
turity  that  will  be  able  to  take  his  place 
in  the  team  at  three  years  of  age. 

The  farm  which  is  my  home  was  per¬ 
haps  as  much  abandoned  as  a  farm  could 
be  when  I  took  it  over  a  few  years  ago. 
The  roofs  leaked,  wintry  blasts  came 
through  all  the  sidings,  the  floors  were 
unsafe  and  from  every  angle  it  looked 
like  failure.  But  I  have  managed  year 
after  year  to  raise  a  colt  or  two,  fairly 
good  ones.  I  should  have  liked  better 
equipment  and  more  room,  but  then  my 
experience  would  not  have  been  worth  as 
much  to  a  struggling  farmer  in  encour¬ 
aging  him  to  raise  his  own  power. 

The  first  things  required  are  a  good 
mare,  the  best  sire  available,  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  feed  and  grow  out  the  colt  to 
the  best  advantage.  In  a  short  time  any 
farmer  may  own  a  team  to  be  proud  of, 
and  one  that  can  do  its  share  in  the  field. 

The  second  Winter  is  a  continuation 
of  the  first,  only  more  so.  Frozen  grass 
is  poor  feed,  and  the  small  saving  of  hay 
is  lost  by  the  tramping  of  pastures  in 
the  late  Fall. 

The  beginning  of  the  third  Winter  is 
the  time  to  round  out  your  horse..  Get 
him  in  the  stable  and  break  him  to  har¬ 
ness  or  rather  accustom  him  to  leather. 
Never  break  a  colt. 

Should  I  succeed  in  encouraging  any 
farmer  to  begin  raising  horses  I  hope  to 
give  my  experience  of  handling  colts,  par¬ 
ticularly  draft  colts,  and  much  is  gained 
by  having  a  horse  trained  properly. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Yr.  geo.  howden. 


Overflow  from  Mill  Race 

I  bought  a  small  farm  along  a  mill  race 
last  Spring.  Water  runs  in  our  cellar 
from  the  race.  Could  I  compel  the  owner 
of  the  mill  to  fix  the  race  back  of  our 
home?  A.  H.  L. 

West  Virginia. 

Not  unless  there  is  some  provision  in 
the  deeds,  covering  the  title,  which  would 
be  a  protection  to  you.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  you  should  have  investigated 
this  subject  before  you  bought  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Of  course,  the  owner  of  the  mill 
is  liable  for  any  negligent  acts  which  re¬ 
sult  in  your  damage.  N.  T. 


Local  Reporter  (to  owner  of  new  fac¬ 
tory)  :  “And  how  many  men  do  you  an¬ 
ticipate  will  work  in  your  factory?” 
Manufacturer  :  “Roughly  speaking,  about 
one  in  ten  !” — Credit  Lost. 


A  favorite  with  farmers — this 
brown  Goodrich  boot  with 
white  sole.  Sizes,  boys’  to 
men’s.  All  lengths,  knee  to  hip. 


These  strong,  comfortable 
all-rubber  overshoes  come 
in  all  sizes  with  4,  5  or 
6  buckles. 


This  sturdy  Norka  comes  in 
black  with  white  or  brown  sole. 
Unrivaled  for  heavy  wear . 


With  a  single  stride 

the  Goodrich  Giant 


plows  through  months  of  wear 


Rub!  Stretch!  Twist!  Testing  ma¬ 
chines  in  our  factory  give  rubber 
boots  and  overshoes  harder  treat¬ 
ment  in  a  few  minutes  than  you 
would  give  in  many  months  of 
steady  wear. 

Into  these  machines  are  fed  strips 
of  rubber  such  as  are  used  in  the 
vital  parts  of  a  rubber  boot  or 
overshoe. 

Sole  rubber  goes  into  the  first 
machine,  which  rubs  it  violently 
back  and  forth — a  hundred  times  a 
minute! 

Stretch  —  yank  —  stretch! 
Another  machine  tests  the  rubber 
which  goes  into  the  uppers  to  prove 
its  strength  and  elasticity. 

Twist  —  bend  —  twist!  A  third 
machine  tests  a  piece  of  the  special 
rubber  used  in  toe  and  instep. 


You’d  be  astonished  at  these 
tests.  It’s  as  if  a  “giant  farmer” — 
working  for  your  protection — 
pulled  on  a  pair  of  Goodrich  boots 
or  overshoes  and  strode  through  a 
whole  year’s  work  in  an  afternoon. 

/ 

These  tests  assure  you  of  good 
value  when  you  buy  Goodrich  foot¬ 
wear.  Look  for  the  name  Goodrich! 
It  is  plainly  stamped  on  all  our 
boots,  overshoes  and  rubbers — the 
honor  mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes  and 
work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys  to 
dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rubbers 
for  women  and  girls,  the  Goodrich 
line  of  tested  rubber  footwear  meets 
the  needs  of  every  member  of  your 
family.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubbsr 
Company ,  Akron ,  Ohio. 


Goodrich 

RUBBER.  FOOTWEAR.  FOR.  EVER.Y  MEMBER.  OF  THE  FAMILY 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  C  Frederick,  Md. 


THE 


UNADILLA 

is  the  most 
practical  silo 


It  represents  the  high¬ 
est  development  in 
wood  stave  silos.  Cures 
and  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  Provides  great¬ 
est  safety  and  conve¬ 
nience  in  use.  Gives 
owners  largest  return 
on  their  money. 

Send for  free  catalog  and  ask 
about  discounts  for  cash  and 
early  orders.  Timepayments 
if  wanted.  Also  makers  of 
tubs,  tanks,  vats. 

UNADILLA* SILO  CO. 
Box  G.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


lA  FRAME  $ 

AS  LOW  AS 
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Buy  Dlrectt  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

(styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  othef 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 
Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

Wo  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  V. 
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DESTROY  WftlS 

You  can  enjoy  complete,  con- 
.tiiiuous  freedom  from  Rats  and 
M ire  —  and  protect  your  health 
^ BiSand  property  through  the  use  of 
/  the  KATIN  preparations.  It  is  a 

jj&KfrUgV  simple,  scientific  method,  easy 

to  use  and  harmless  to  human 
**  beings,  domestic  animals  and 

IflHSMf  poultry.  You  can  buy  this  prepa- 

hEW  ration  for  Mice  in  bottles  from 

tl. 25  up,  for  rats  in  bottles  from 
12.00  up.  You  apply  it  on  baits 
,  made  with  white  bread.  RATIN 

is  used  by  professional  extermi- 
nators  and  many  government 
authorities  the  world  over.  For  full  particulars  write 
for  free  circular. 

THE  KATIN  LABORATORY,  Inc. 
122  Iiroad  Street  New  York  Citjr 
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I  The  Farmer  I 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

S  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S 
SS  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  IS 

S  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  S 

—  For  sale  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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A  Country  Woman  in 
Switzerland 

Part  I 

(The  following  notes  tell  of  a  first  visit 
to  Switzerland.  Warned  that  I  should 
find  it  “frightfully  cold”  in  November,  I 
planned  a  five-day  itinerary,  taking  in 
Lucerne,  Berne,  the  Lady  of  Thun,  and 
Montreux ;  1  stayed  five  weeks,  and  then 
dragged  myself  out  by  the  hair  of  my 
head  as  it  were,  fearing  that  if  I  stopped 
longer  I  should  renounce  my  native  land 
and  become  a  Swiss  altogether.  Nothing 
that  you  read  about  Switzerland  ap¬ 
proaches  the  truth;  even  to  remember  her 
loveliness  purifies  and  invigorates  the 
heart.  I  can  never  forget  the  night  spent 
at  Como,  when  I  first  breathed  the  Al¬ 
pine  air.  and  standing  on  my  balcony, 
looked  northward  at  the  snowy  peaks 
with  an  eagerness  of  anticipation  that 
was  almost  a  pain,  and  yet  anticipation 
was  far  outdone  by  the  reality.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  my  first  stop  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  !  For  more  than  a  month  my  foot 
had  scarcely  been  off  city  pavements,  and 
what  I  longed  for  was  not  fashionable 
promenades  or  the  latest  in  dinner  gowns, 
but  forests,  waterfalls,  and  the  music  of 
cow  bells.) 

Murren,  Switzerland,  Nov.  1,  1927. — I 
can  think  of  no  better  description  of  my 
impression  of  Lucerne  than  eating  pea¬ 
nuts  in  church ;  a  heavenly  place  spoiled, 
as  far  as  such  a  place  can  be  spoiled,  by 
rich  men’s  mansions,  hotels  and  motor 
boats!  I  fled  from  these  as  from  the 
plague,  and  took  refuge  in  this  village  of 
herdsmen,  oerched  on  a  grassy  shelf  fac¬ 
ing  the  Jungfrau,  with  fir  woods  all  about 
making  the  air  aromatic,  a  six-hour  day 
(for  we  are  shut  in  by  the  snow  peaks) 
of  balmy-sweet  sunshine ;  patches  of  snow 
on  shady  banks,  but  gardens  still  gay, 
and  glowing  Alpine  wild  flowers  blooming 
everywhere.  Murren  is  a  great  center  for 
Winter  sports,  but  luckily  for  me,  from 
October  15  to  December  15  is  “between 
seasons,  and  I’ve  seen  hardly  a  soul  but 
these  simple  (if  poor  people  are  neces¬ 
sarily  simple!)  friendly  German-speaking 
Switzers.  And  heavens!  how  they  do 
work  !  New  England  is  nothing  to  them. 
From  four  years  old  up,  men,  women  and 
children  bow  their  necks  to  the  yokes  or 
rather  their  backs  to  the  burden  in  the 
shape  of  tall  splint  baskets,  the  baskets 
being  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
bearer,  but  always  towering  well  above 
the  head.  Tonight,  for  instance,  I  met 
Ihree  little  girls,  coming  home  from  tjie 
woods  with  baskets  stuffed  with  fir  cones, 
the  “baby”  having  some  of  the  long  gray 
moss  that  hangs  from  the  trees  mixed 
with  hers !  Flowers,  groceries,  wood,  hay, 
coal,  manure  and  countless  other  things 
are  toted  about  in  these  baskets  (no,  not 
all  in  the  same  basket — this  is  the  clean¬ 
est  country  1  ever  saw),  and  the  old  men 
who  tend  the  cattle  and  goats  now  penned 
up  in  little  fir  wood  barns,  have  bent 
shoulders !  My  hostess  tells  me  that  at 
10  and  12  years  old,  she  and  her  sister 
brought  from  Lauterbrunnen  the  hewn 
stones  for  the  roof  of  the  first  Murren 
hotel,  carrying  35  lbs.  to  a  trip — five  or 
six  miles  up  an  almost  perpendicular 
path,  where  the  cable  road  runs  now. 
Plucky  little  backs !  At  five  years  old, 
little  girls  are  started  at  lace-making 
also-|— torchon  pillow  lace.  And  Switzer¬ 
land  is  called  the  playground  of  Europe  ! 

The  evergreen  forests  (Murren  is  too 
high  up  for  deciduous  trees)  are  owned, 
1  hear,  in  common,  but  subject  to  “scien¬ 
tific”  control ;  this  being  a  progressive 
country,  with  a  flair  for  science — a  curi¬ 
ous  contrast  to  Italy  !  There  are  “sledge- 
ways”  where  the  big  sticks  are  rolled 
down  the  mountain-sides,  to  be  carried 
home  later  in  baskets  or  two-wheeled 
carts  by  men,  women  and  children,  a 
man  and  a  woman  often  pulling  together, 
one  at  each  shaft.  Once  home  the  wood 
is  systematically  piled  in  every  available 
cranny  —  in  sheds,  under  stairs  and 
porches,  on  balconies,  on  shelves,  and  I 
imagine  in  every  spare  room !  Another 
job  that  goes  on  ceaselessly  is  the  ma¬ 
nuring  of  the  pastures,  the  manure  car¬ 
ried  in  the  inevitable  back-baskets,  being- 
scattered  in  fan-shaped  patterns  over  the 
closely-cropped  sward  (liquid  manure  is 
saved  separately  in  tanks).  No  grain  is 
or  can  be  raised,  and  none  is  fed,  and  of 
course  there  are  no  orchards,  but  there 
is  wild  fruit,  and  beautifully  kept  vege¬ 
table  gardens,  with  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  of  the  very  best. 

I  am  out  of  doors  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  six  at  night — long  after 
dusk,  but  the  early  evenings  are  delicious. 
Picnic  lunches  or  lunch  outside  at  a  little 
round  table.  The  peaks  opposite  are 
crowned  with  sun,  and  their  upper  slopes 
are  blue-green  rivers  of  ice,  while  now 
and  again  a  mysterious  reverberation 
breaks  the  stillness — an  avalanche  roar¬ 
ing  its  way  down  the  Jungfrau ! 

Nov.  7.  —  Lauterbrunnen  is  a  valley 
town  whose  name  means  “nothing  but 
springs,”  and  the  sound  of  rushing  water 
haunts  you  here  even  in  your  dreams.  I 
counted  12  distinct  and  exquisite  water¬ 
falls  in  the  course  of  one  walk,  the  love¬ 
liest  of  them  all  gliding  down  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  from  the  cliffs  of  Murren.  An 
Alpine  valley  is  a  wonderful  blending  of 
softness  and  sternness.  Nature  is  kinder 
here  than  she  is  higher  up,  and  sheep  and 
goats,  and  the  spotted  cows  with  their 
mellow  bells  are  still  out  at  pasture. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hotel  is  empty 
and  cold  at  this  season,  I  take  my  meals 
and  spend  my  evenings  in  the  common 
room  where  the  townspeople  come  for 
food  and  drink,  cards,  a  pipe,  the  day’s 


news,  and  a  little  friendly  conversation. 
Nobody  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  me, 
and  I  have  a  splendid  chance  to  take 
private  notes  while  ostensibly  darning  my 
stockings  or  puzzling  over  the  headlines 
in  a  Berne  newspaper.  The  men,  who 
wear  wide  felt  slouch  hats  while  they 
eat,  are  of  two  quite  distinct  types;  the 
thin,  reflective  mountaineers,  often  with 
sad  faces,  especially  the  older  men,  and 
the  moderately  stout,  florid  and  expan¬ 
sive  Teutonic  type.  The  women  seem  to 
me  rather  subdued  and  overborne  by  their 
lords,  but  about  the  mountain  girls  there 
is  a  peculiar  freshness  and  charm.  In 
childhood  they  are  gay  and  responsive  to 
an  unusual  degree  (I  never  saw  prettier 
or  sweeter  children),  and  very  active  and 
helpful,  clapping  burdens  on  their  little 
backs  and  racing  up  and  down  the  steep 
mountain  paths  like  light-footed  goats, 
and  rarely  pretty  they  are  as  they  bloom 
into  womanhood,  Avitli  delicate  features, 
clear,  rosy  skin,  and  heavy  braids  of  dark 
or  fair  hair  hanging  over  their  shoulders 
and  childlike  breasts.  Marie,  the  Avaitress 
and  barmaid  at  this  inn,  what  a  study  she 
is !  So  very  pretty,  so  absolutely  un¬ 
selfconscious,  so  l.  erry,  industrious  and 
child-loving,  Avith  purity  and  honesty 
Avritten  in  every  feature  and  movement— 

I  never  could  have  imagined  a  barmaid 
like  Marie  !  So  one  by  one  our  prejudices 
melt  away — a  pity  if  travel  couldn’t  do 
that  for  us ! 

One  of  the  chief  employments  here 
now  (November  8)  is  raking  or  sweep¬ 
ing  up  forest  leaves  (mostly  beech 
leaves),  binding  them  with  a  cord  net 
into  large,  fat,  circular  cushions  some  six 
or  eight  feet  across,  and  getting  them 
home,  sometimes  in  carts  drawn  by  men 
or  dogs,  or  a  man  and  a  dog,  and  some¬ 
times  on  the  OAvner’s  head.  Both  men 
and  Avomen  are  engaged  in  this  business, 
working  on  the  mountainsides  Avith  rakes 
and  tAvig  brooms,  and  making  a  clean 
sweep  as  they  go.  Amazing  industry  and 
economy  of  resources !  The  leaves  are 
used,  of  course,  to  bed  down  their  ani¬ 
mals. 

Dogs  are  common  draft  animals  here, 
and  seem  to  enjoy  their  responsibilities. 

I  never  saAv  one  in  harness  in  Murren, 
though  there  were  magnificent  St.  Ber¬ 
nards  there,  and  I've  never  seen  a  avo- 
man  and  a  dog  pulling  together. 

Nov.  16. — After  breakfast  I  set  out  to 
call  on  “Uncle  Fritz,”  an  old  basket 
weaver  Avhose  crooked  frame  and  un- 
fathomably  sad  eyes  impressed  me  power¬ 
fully  on  my  first  night  at  the  inn.  I  had 
learned  something  about  him  since ;  that 
he  Avas  very  poor,  lived  all  alone  and 
fended  for  himself,  his  Avife  being  dead 
and  his  children  scattered ;  also  that  he 
had  “a  head  on  his  shoulders,”  and  in 
his  younger  days  played  the  cello  !  Armed 
with  an  alpenstock,  a  sketch  book  and  a 
supply  of  honey  cakes,  1  started  skyward 
over  a  snowy  trail,  and  after  a  breath¬ 
taking  climb,  found  the  door  of  the  old 
man’s  solitary  chalet,  and  the  old  man 
himself  busily  repairing  a  basket  in  a 
touching  little  room  combining  work- 
shop,  kitchen  and  bedroom.  He  thought 
I  must  want  either  to  buy  a  basket  or  to 
learn  to  make  them  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  trade  in  America,  but  when  I  ex¬ 
plained,  as  Avell  as  j  could,  (he  is  very 
deaf  and  of  course  has  no  English),  he 
showed  me  his  various  tools  and  ma¬ 
terials,  and  a  little  Avorkbasket  that  had 
belonged  to  his  frau,  and  Ave  sat  and 
talked  and  munched  honig  kuchen  like 
old  friends.  The  baskets  are  made  of  ash 
wood  splints,  like  some  of  our  old-time 
Indian  baskets,  Avitli  w-ooden  bottoms,  and 
loops  for  the  arms,  and  he  has  supplied 
all  the  towns  about  for  something  like 
half  a  century.  His  face  remained  sor¬ 
rowful  until  I  shoAved  him  a  water-color 
study  of  a  mountaineer,  overtopped  by 
one  of  those  inevitable  baskets — seeing 
which,  he  threAV  back  his  head  and 
laughed  aloud  Avith  an  expression  of  tri¬ 
umph.  And  his  oavh  poor  back  is  so  de¬ 
formed  that  he  has  to  carry  his  burdens 
not  in  a  basket  at  all  but  in  a  shapeless 
bundle !  What  courage  it  must  have 
taken,  and  what  unwearying  labor,  for  a 
man  so  handicapped  to  bring  up  a  fami¬ 
ly  !  A  brave,  self-respecting  life,  and  I 
Avas  glad  to  learn  that  Avlien  he  is  sick,  a 
neighbor  sends  for  a  daughter’,  Avho  comes 
and  takes  care  of  him. 

Today  I  paid  a  A'isit  to  Isenfluh — a 
hamlet  of  a  score  or  so  of  the  prettiest 
broAvn  chalets  nestling  against  the  moun¬ 
tain-side,  Avith  a  little  broAvn  “guest¬ 
house”  on  a  terrace  above — a  poem  in 
fir  wood  if  there  ever  was  one  !  To  reach 
it  you  walk  three  or  four  miles  along  a 
narrow  road  Avhere  one  one-horse  cart 
might  go,  but  two  could  never  pass  each 
other,  for  no  railroad  or  truck  or  motor 
car  profanes  Isenfluh.  You  cross  a  Avild, 
foamy  waterfall,  and  at  noon — this  is  No¬ 
vember  18 — you  sit  down  on  a  mossy 
bank,  loosen  scarf  and  coat,  and  eat  your 
lunch  on  a  carpet  of  fioAvers.  On  tlrn  butt 
of  an  upturned  tree  you  may  notice  a 
bear  cleverly  carved  by  some  rustic  sculp¬ 
tor,  or  perhaps  you  pass  a  grizzled  woods¬ 
man  taking  the  sledgeways  with  a  cush¬ 
ion  of  hay,  or  a  smooth-faced  young 
mountaineer  with  his  oval  cheese-firkin 
on  his  back,  and  on  his  tongue  the  friend¬ 
ly  grusse ;  or,  if  you  are  lucky,  as  I  Avas, 
you  rouse  a  pair  of  fleet-footed  chamois, 
catching  one  glance  from  the  liquid  dark 
eyes  and  one  flash  of  the  white  tails  be¬ 
fore  they  disappear  in  the  underbrush. 
And  half  Avay  from  Lauterbrunnen,  a 
panoramic  vieAV  of  the  Jungfrau  and  her 
sister  peaks,  soaring  into  mid-heaAren,  un¬ 
rolls  itself  before  your  worshipping 
gaze.  DORA  R.  GOODALE. 


They’ll  give  you 

MORE  DAYS  WEAR 


J^EAL  rubber  :  ;  .  live,  firm, 
tough.  Rubber  prepared 
for  but  one  purpose:  to  make 
lasting  footwear. 

Stout  fabrics . . .  light,  elastic  and 
durable,  knit  in  Ball-Band’s  own 
mills  at  Mishawaka  especially  for 
and  only  for  Ball-Band  footwear. 

Skilled  craftsmanship  in  design 
and  manufacture — the  result  of 
more  than  thirty  years  specializ¬ 
ing  in  footwear. 

These  are  the  long-life  qual¬ 
ities  that  you  find  in  every  pair  of 
footwear  that  bears  the  Ball-Band 
name. 

These  are  the  qualities  that 
make  the  Red  Ball  trademark 
stand  for  more  days  wear  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  outdoor  workers. 

And  there  are  more  than  800 
styles  to  choose  from  in  the  Ball- 
Band  line,  including  Mishko-sole 
leather  work  shoes.  A  style  of  rub¬ 
ber  footwear  to  suit  every  kind  of 
work  and  sport,  every  personal 
preference,  and  a  size  to  fit  every 
man,  woman  or  child. 


hook  for 
the 

Red  Ball 


-a  There  is  a  Ball-Band  dealer 
near  you.  Ask  him  for  Ball-Band 
by  name,  and  look  for  the  Red 
Ball  trademark  to  be  sure  that 
you  are  getting  it. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER 
&  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Inditoa 


BOOTS  ♦  LIGHT  RUBBERS  •  HEAVY  RUB¬ 
BERS  -  ARCTICS  •  GALOSHES  •  SPORT  AND 
WORK  SHOES  -  WOOL  BOOTS  AND  SOCKS 


Like  Diversifying 

Your  Investments 

The  Billion  and  a  Half  Dollars 
Invested  in  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds 
is  Loaned  to  400,000  Farmers 


Each  Dot — A  Nation¬ 
al  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  through  which 
Long-Term  Farm 
Loans  are  made  by  the 
Federal  Land  Banks. 

The  twelve  Cooperative 
Federal  Land  Banks  jointly 
guarantee  all  bonds  issued 
by  them.  The  Banks  have 
capital,  legal  reserve  and 
undivided  profits  in  excess 
of  $80,000,000. 


The  Bonds  Fulfill  Every  Requirement 


Federal  Land 
Banks  are 
located  at 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


Security  of  principal 
Stability  of  income 
Marketability 
Prompt  payment 


Suitable  maturities 
Desirable  denominations 
Ready  collateral 
Tax  exemption 


Over  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Insurance  Fund  are  invested  in  these  bonds.  Seasoned  by  12 
years’  test.  Interest  paid  the  day  it  is  due. 

Send  for  Federal  Land  Bank  Circular  No.  16,  “Let  Your  Money  Work 
for  You,”  supplied  free.  Write  to  The  Federal  Land  Bank  nearest  you. 
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Consider  the  Evergreens 

Choose  a  nice  pleasant  day  to  take  a 
leisurely  stroll  around  the  home  grounds 
and  carefully  observe  sites  where  ever¬ 
greens  could  be  planted  with  advantage. 
Here  a  shelter  belt  to  ward  off  the  biting 
northerly  winds  which  do  so  much  dam¬ 
age  to  the  other  occupants  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  there  a  foundation  planting  to  soften 
the  hard  corners  of  a  building,  somewhere 
else  a  specimen  tree  or  shrub  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  lawn,  or  a  hedge  to  provide  a 
degree  of  privacy.  Now  that  the  de¬ 
ciduous  shrubs  and  trees  are  bare  of 
leaves  it  easy  to  see  where  evergreens  are 
desirable,  and  it  is  really  often  surpris¬ 
ing  how  greatly  a  few  well-placed  speci¬ 
mens  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  garden, 
and  even  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  es¬ 
tate.  Evergreens  judiciously  placed  give 
a  finished  appearance  to  the  Winter 
landscape ;  they  add  an  appearance  of 
completedness.  Without  their  presence 
there  is  obviously  something  lacking,  and 
the  scene  lacks  life. 

This  season  of  the  year  also  affords  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  prospective 
planters  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  good  nursery 
making  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  stock, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
numerous  species  and  varieties  which  are 
available  for  the  purposes  required.  The 
smaller  general  nurserymen  usually  only 
carry  a  very  limited  selection,  and  this 
fact  tends  to  produce  a  rather  tiresome 
repetition  planting  of  those  commonplace 
subjects  which  from  past  experience  the 
nurseryman  has*  found  are  easiest  _  to 
propagate  and  grow  on  to  a  salable  size. 
Should  it  be  possible  to  visit  a  botanic 
garden  or  arboretum  so  much  the  better, 
for  therein  will  be  found  a  greater  and 
more  varied  collection  than  any  single 
nurseryman  possesses. 

It  is  necessary  always  to  bear  in  mind 
the  purpose  and  position  for  which  the 
evergreens  are  required,  and  to  select  ma¬ 
terial  calculated  to  succeed  best  under 
these  particular  conditions.  Soil,  dry 
or  moist,  position,  sunny  or  shady,  re¬ 
quired  to  attain  a  considerable  height  or 
to  remain  low  growing,  and  so  on.  One 
trap  to  avoid  when  making  a  selection,  is 
the  tendency  which  many  inexperienced 
landscapers  show  to  include  too  great  a 
proportion  of  the  golden  and  other  highly 
variegated  forms.  Now  the  varieties  have 
a  very  definite  decorative  value,  but  as 
with  everything  of  unusual  appearance, 
they  require  using  with  marked  discre¬ 
tion,  otherwise  they  have  a  disturbing  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  landscape,  and  may  spoil 
the  picture  completely.  As  single  speci¬ 


mens  or  carefully  grouped  in  the  garden 
proper,  especially  adjacent  to  buildings, 
they  inspire  a  feeling  of  warmth,  but  in 
the  more  open  landscape  they  are  best 
omitted.  Yet  another  pitfall  to  avoid 
is  too  close  planting ;  remember  you  ex¬ 
pect  your  shrubs  to  grow.  Of  course  the 
opposite  extreme  does  not  look  well,  and 
undoubtedly  the  best  method  where  prac¬ 
ticable  is  to  plant  moderately  closely  and 
arrange  the  planting  in  such  a  way  that 
a  proportion  may  be  removed  in  four  or 
five  years  time  to  provide  room  for  the 
development  of  those  remaining. 

For  small  grounds  the  following  ever¬ 
greens  are  admirably  suitable. 

Abies  concolor  (white  fir). — The  best 
of  all  firs  for  the  Eastern  States,  a  good 
drought  resister  and  a  rapid  grower.  Of 
graceful  habit  with  silvery  bluish-green 
foliage.  Eventually  becomes  a  large  tree. 

Abies  brachyphylla  (Nikko  fir). — A 
Japanese  species  of  great  hardiness.  Of 
rather  open  growth,  and  possessing  dark 
green  needles  which  are  silvery-white 
below.  Forms  a  compact  pyramidal  tree. 

Picea  excelsa  (Norway  spruce)  is  the 
most  rapid  growing  Picea.  It  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  tall  windbreaks  and  shelter  belts, 
and  bears  shearing  or  pruning  very  well. 
Adaptable  to  all  soils. 

Picea  pungens  (Colorado  spnice)  is  a 
very  hardy  and  symmetrical  tree,  the 
branches  being  disposed  in  regular  whorls 
or  layers  which  diminish  in  size  towards 
the  apex.  Will  stand  close  planting.  Sev¬ 
eral  forms  of  this  tree  are  in  cultivation, 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive  being  P.  pungens  glauca  Kosteri 
(Roster's  blue  spruce). 

Picea  E  n  g  e  1  m  a  n  n  i  (Engelmann’s 
spruce). — Of  dense  pyramidal  growth  and 
with  bluish-green  foliage  which  is  aro¬ 
matic  when  bruised. 

Pinus  Strobus  (white  pine). — Grows 
fast,  beautiful  and  symmetrical  when 
young,  and  picturesque  when  old.  Leaves 
bluish-green  and  of  soft  texture.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  mass  planting  and  for  shade 
and  shelter  belts. 

Pinus  Austriaca  (Austrian  pine). — A 
massive  tree  with  spreading  branches  and 
long,  stiff,  dark  green  needles. 

Pinus  Cembra  (Swiss  stone  pine). — 
A  fine  lawn  specimen,  of  slow  growth, 
somewhat  resembling  the  white  pine. 
Foliage  very  dark  green. 

Pinus  Mughiis  (Dwarf  Swiss  moun¬ 
tain  pine). — One  of  the  best  dwarf  ever¬ 
greens  for  banks,  slopes,  small  lawns  and 
foundation  planting.  It  is  of  shrubby 
habit  and  is  broader  than  it  is  high. 

Pseudotsuga  Douglasi  (Douglas  fir). — 
One  of  the  tallest  and  most  rapid  grow¬ 


ing  evergreens.  Excellent  for  group 
planting  but  not  suitable  for  windbreaks 
because  the  foliage  is  sometimes  injured 
by  high  winds. 

Sciadopitys  verticillata  (Umbrella 
pine). — A  rather  uncommon  but  interest¬ 
ing  evergreen  of  narrow  pyramidal  habit, 
the  handsome  foliage  arranged  in  charac¬ 
teristic  manner.  Of  rather  slow  growth, 
it  requires  a  constantly  moist  but  not 
wet  soil  for  satisfactory  growth.  Foliage 
lustrous  deep  green. 

Tsuga  canadensis  is  the  common  hem¬ 
lock  and  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
ornamental  of  our  evergreens.  Does  well 
in  any  soil  containing  constant  moisture 
and  is  fine  for  tall  hedges  and  for  posi¬ 
tions  in  shade.  A  good  substitute  for  the 
European  yew. 

Chamsecyparis  (Retinospora)  in  va¬ 
riety.  Many  forms  of  these  so-called 
Japanese  cedars  are  obtainable,  all  of  low 
habit  and  very  beautiful.  They  should 
be  planted  in  sheltered  situations  in  moist 
soil.  Fine  for  foundation  planting. 

Thuya  occidentalis  (arbor  vitge)  ob¬ 
tainable  in  many  varieties,  of  regular 
habit  and  useful  for  massing,  especially 
along  the  banks  of  streams  or  lakes. 
They  are  not  suitable  for  use  as  single 
specimens  being  too  stiff  and  formal  for 
this  purpose. 

Juniperus  (juniper)  in  many  forms 
and  of  varied  habit,  ranging  from  tall 
pyramidal  and  columnar  varieties  to  those 
of  prostrate  habit  which  form  a  mat  over 
the  ground  surface  and  are  so  attractive 
for  planting  hillsides  or  including.  in 
rockeries.  They  prefer  sunny  positions 
and  are  excellent  for  seaside  planting. 
Some  varieties  are  useful  in  formal  gar¬ 
dens. 

Taxus  baccata  (English  yew)  is  not 
hardy  north,  is  very  slow  growing,  but  is 
very  desirable  in  appropriate  positions. 
Suitable  for  beds  or  specimens,  withstand 
clipping  well  and  therefore  suited  for 
formal  effects  and  hedges.  Taxus  cus- 
pidata  (Japanese  yew)  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  English  yew  and  has 
the  merit  of  being  more  hardy.  It  bears 
a  good  crop  of  attractive  red  fruit  in 
the  Fall.  The  Canadian  yew  (Taxus 
canadensis)  is  a  low  spreading  shrub, 
very  hardy,  and  useful  for  the  front  of 
shrubbery  plantings  and  for  foundation 
work.  All  yews  revel  in  a  moist  sandy 
soil  and  endure  shade  well. 

Rhododendron  maximum  and  II.  cataw- 
biense  hybrids  are  choice  subjects  for 
sheltered  positions  and  partial  shade. 
They  require  a  moist  soil  of  acid  nature 
containing  plenty  of  peat,  humus,  or  good 
rotted  leaf  mold. 


Kalmia  latifolia  (mountain  laurel)  a 
well-known  native  low  shrub,  valued  for 
flowers  and  foliage.  Requires  similar 
situations  as  advised  for  Rhododendrons 
but  is  less  particular  as  to  soil,  posi¬ 
tion  and  treatment. 

Andromeda  floribunda  also  requires 
similar  treatment  to  the  preceding,  and  is 
an  excellent  low  shrub  bearing  white 
flowers  in  early  Spring. 

Leueothoe  Catesbsei  is  a  popular  and 
handsome  broad-leaved  evergreen  useful 
for  massing  in  connection  with  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Kalmias.  A  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion  should  be  chosen  for  this  subject. 

Mahonia  aquifolium  (Oregon  grape)  is 
desirable  for  sheltered  situations  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  scorching  sun  or  cold  winds.  M. 
repens  is  hardier  but  not  so  good  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Both  are  low  growing,  up  to 
5  ft.  in  height. 

Evonymus  vegeta  is  a  low  spreading 
shrub,  up  to  5  ft.  in  height,  with  broadly 
oval  shining  green  leaves.  Handsome  in 
foliage  and  fruit.  If  planted  against  a 
wall  this  Evonymus  will  climb  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height. 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  small  minority 
of  the  great  number  of  evergreens  avail¬ 
able.  Most  of  the  conifers  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  large  number  of  different- 
named  varieties,  and  there  are  several 
other  broad-leaved  evergreens  which  are 
suitable  for  selected  situations,  but  the 
list  herewith  given  can  be  depended  upon 
to  give  satisfaction  if  planted  intelligent¬ 
ly  in  chosen  situations,  therefore,  now 
that  the  Winter  is  with  us  and  the  ma¬ 
ples,  oaks  and  other  deciduous  trees  are 
denuded  of  their  leaves  I  say  once  again, 
“consider  the  evergreens.” 

New  York.  T.  H.  EVERETT. 


A  New  England  Farmer’s 
Ideas 

How  about  the  New  England  farmer? 
Some  scheme  should  be  worked  out  so 
he  can  feed  his  hay  and  corn  to  sheep 
and  beef  and  then  be  able  to  dispose  of 
them  at  a  fair  price. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  his  barns  full 
of  hay  and  this  year's  crop  stacked  out  of 
doors.  There  is  no  demand  for  hay.  A 
short  distance  back  is  well  adapted  for 
sheep,  but  the  farmers  compain  of  dogs. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  dogs 
bother  the  sheep  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  get  rid  of  the  dogs. 

All  the  beef  and  mutton  that  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  New  England  should  be  raised 
in  the  New  England  States.  J.  h.  c. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 
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YIELD,  Quality,  Profits.  These 
are  the  results  you  want  from 
the  fertilizer  you  buy.  Mapes  re¬ 
sults  are  so  remarkable,  so  out¬ 
standing,  so  evident,  that  you  have 
only  to  see  them  to  be  convinced 
that  the  slogan,  “cost  little  more — 
worth  much  more ” ,  is  a  modest  state¬ 
ment  of  the  true  worth  of  Mapes. 
Mapes  Manures  produce  bigger  yields,  better 
quality,  and  larger  profits.  That  is  why  Mapes 
users  are  so  loyal  to  Mapes.  And  that  is  why 
more  good  farmers  use  Mapes  every  year. 
Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis  may  pro¬ 
duce  widely  different  results,  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  materials  from  which  they 
are  compounded.  Mapes  Manures  have  al¬ 
ways  produced  outstanding  results  because 
they  have  always  been  formulated  on  the 
basis  of  crop  yield  and  crop  quality.  We  go 
to  the  crop;  we  ask  it  what  materials  it  likes 
best;  we  put  these  materials  into  Mapes 
Manures.  That’s  why  Mapes  “cost  little  more 

MAPES 

Manure  s 

cost  little  more  ~ 


•—worth  much  more.”  Mapes  Manures  are  first 
made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results  — 
yield,  quality,  profits  — with  the  results  from 
any  other  fertilizer.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop 
brands  and  prices— also  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 


\i  You*. 

for  ^ 

YIELD-QUALITY 
PROFITS 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  R  -  2 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . 


My  Name  is . 

p.n. 

worth  much  more 


PROSPER 

in  CANADA 


The  rich  farm  lands  of  Canada  offer  you  now  a  golden 
opportunity.  Millions  of  acres  await  settlement.  Land 
is  reasonably  priced — much  of  it  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  in 
well-settled  communities,  close  to  railways.  Free 
Government  homesteads  are  available  further  back. 
Taxes  and  freight  rates  are  low.  Grain  yeilds  are  high 
and  the  quality  is  the  world’s  finest.  Opportunities 
await  the  settler  in  all  branches  of  agriculture— gram 
growing,  dairying,  mixed  farming,  fruit  growing. 
Markets  are  well  established.  Co-operative  as  well  as 
competitive  marketing  assures  the  farmer  the  full  value 
of  his  products. 

Now  is  the  Time 

Get  in  on  the  ground  floor,  in  a  big,  new  country  offering 
countless  opportunities  for  success.  The  reasonable 
price  of  land  permits  sons  of  farmers  to  start  out  for 
themselves  and  quickly  increase  their  assets,  frequently 
in  the  same  locality.  Canada  welcomes  you  to  share  m 
her  farming  opportunities.  Grasp  the  opportunity  now. 

Get  the  Facts 

Write  for  the  free  book  which  tells  you  all  about  farm  opportunities 
in  Canada.  It  answers  the  points  in  which  you  will  be  interested— - 
the  amount  of  capital  required,  how  to  get  settled  quickly,  land 
costs,  living  conditions,  average  yields  of  principal  crops,  etc. 

Write  Dept.  C-64,  Canadian  Government 
Information  Bureau  at  your 
nearest  address  below 

301  East  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  73 
Tromont  St..  Boston,  Mass.;  Room  5, Commer¬ 
cial  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  308  North  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Penna.;  43  Manchester  St., 
Manchester,  N.  H.;  Room 
205,  The  Call  Bldg..  Woon¬ 
socket,  R.  I. 


W*  Mail  Coupon  Toda 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on 
Farm  Opportunities  in  Canada 


Name 


Address 


Write  today  to  Dept.  C-64 
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‘‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Xve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  AVe  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But' to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  culled  upon 
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responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Avhen  writing  the  advertiser. 


OUR  good  friends  seem  to  remember  that  we 
always  have  a  satisfaction,  encouragement  and 
pride  in  our  subscription  mail  for  the  first  business 
day  of  the  new  year.  They  indulged  us  this  year 
as  usual.  This  year  the  record  was  12  per  cent 
above  that  of  last  year.  Thanks.  We  shall  try 
to  make  our  work  for  you  more  than  12  per  cent 
better  than  it  was  in  1928. 

WE  like  the  way  those  up-State  farmers  have 
gone  at  the  farm  tax  problem.  For  ten  years 
they  have  watched  the  phenomenal  prosperity  of 
other  industries  and  observed  the  estimates  of  their 
increased  wealth  and  magnified  incomes.  They  have 
read  of  the  $27,400,000,000  losses  in  agricultural 
wealth,  and  $21,900,000,000  in  loss  of  gross  income 
in  some  years.  They  knew  that  the  economists  esti¬ 
mate  that  farmers  pay  proportionately  a  higher  rate 
of  taxes  than  any  other  class  of  citizens  in  the 
State.  From  their  own  observation  and  experience 
they  know  that  while  their  property  and  income 
have  decreased,  their  taxes  have  more  than  trebled, 
that  many  of  them  pay  taxes  when  they  have  losses 
on  the  year’s  work,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  farms 
could  not  be  rented  for  the  amount  of  the  tax.  They 
protested  against  the  tax  system  to  the  board  of  su¬ 
pervisors,  to  the  State  Tax  Commission  and  to  the 
Governor  to  no  effect.  So  they  got  together  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  Tax  Revision  League  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  They  are  going  to  prepare  a  bill  and 
take  it  to  the  Legislature.  They  are  going  to  begin 
at  home  to  reduce  local  expenses  and  carry  the  effort 
to  the  State.  There  they  will  demand  a  revision  of  the 
law  to  levy  taxes  on  the  ability  to  pay— on  income. 
They  are  paying  their  own  expense.  They  are  not 
asking  for  money,  but  they  want  the  moral  support 
of  every  farmer  in  the  State.  Officials  and  bureau¬ 
crats  have  gone  mad  in  an  orgy  of  spending  and 
taxing.  We  all  growled  and  paid.  These  plain  but 
determined  farmers  have  put  up  the  stop  sign.  We 
like  their  pluck.  We’re  out  to  help  them. 

* 

HE  picture  of  that  Northern  Spy  apple  on  page 
35  is  a  fair  sample  in  size  and  appearance  of  sev¬ 
eral  sent  us  by  Mr.  Minns.  Just  how  it  tasted  can  be 
imagined  only  by  those  who  have  been  familiar  with 
this  variety  at  its  best.  The  yield  where  suited  in  lo¬ 
cation  is  remarkable.  We  well  remember  picking 
eight  barrels  from  one  Spy  tree  in  Eastern  New 
York.  It  stood  in  the  open,  where  the  sun  could  do  its 
best  work  in  painting  those  pink,  red  and  yellowish 
shades.  General  planting  of  Northern  Spy  is  not 
recommended  except  where  experience  or  observa¬ 
tion  says  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  congenial. 
But  one  or  two  trees  for  the  home  orchard  are  worth 
trying  in  eastern  latitudes  north  of  New  York  City. 

* 

SOME  New  York  State  farmers  who  are  interested 
in  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  tell  us  that  there 
is  an  important  places  for  these  classes  of  live  stock 
in  the  agricultural  economy  of  this  State.  Evidence 
in  support  of  this  view  is  available.  In  recent  years 
some  of  the  conditions  favorable  to  increasing  their 
numbers  and  improving  their  quality  have  induced 
several  farmers  of  our  acquaintance  to  buy  breeding 
animals  with  which  to  found  herds  and  flocks.  Many 
farmers  who  called  at  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  booth  at  the 
1928  New  York  State  Fair  expressed  an  earnest 
interest  in  the  meatmaking  breeds  of  live  stock. 
Some  of  them  hoped  that  the  new  head  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  would  broaden  the  scope  of  that  de¬ 
partment,  so  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  farmers 
who  raise  or  desire  to  produce  hogs,  sheep  and  beef 


cattle.  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison  has  recently  been  ap 
pointed  to  the  position.  Most  of  his  work  for  years 
has  kept  him  in  close  touch  with  producers  of  meat¬ 
making  animals,  as  well  as  with  dairymen.  It  is 
fair  to  assume,  therefore,  that  all  animal  husbandry 
interests  in  the  State  are  included  in  his  conception 
of  what  he  can  do  and  will  try  to  do  in  his  new 
position.  A  large  and  increasing  acreage  of  grass 
and  the  possibilities  of  making  pork  at  a  profit  on 
many  farms  clearly  indicate  the  need  of  more  sheep, 
beef  and  dual-purpose  cattle  and  hogs  in  New  York 
State. 

* 

ACCORDING  to  a  writer  on  home  economics,  this 
nation  is  facing  a  shortage  in  hard  wheat  pro¬ 
duction.  Shortages  in  food  production  that  are 
alleged  to  be  imminent  so  often  fail  to  materialize 
that  we  may  be  excused  if  we  fail  to  discern  any 
sinking  feeling  in  the  region  of  the  heart  at  this 
announcement.  Thei-e  can  be  no  question,  however, 
that,  as  a  recent  bulletin  from  the  Arizona  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  says,  definite  limits  to 
hard  wheat  pi’oduction  are  set  by  climate  and  there 
are  no  lai-ge  areas  in  this  country  with  climates 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  hard  wheat  that  ai-e  not 
already  planted  to  this  crop.  It  is  impossible  to 
increase  the  prodixetion  of  hard  wheat  to  any  great 
extent  except  by  increasing  the  yields.  Without 
such  increase  and  production  now  almost  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  the  disci’epancy  now  evident  between  demand 
and  supply  will  become  more  appai’ent  as  population 
increases.  But  soft  wheat  may  be  grown  almost 
anywhere  in  the  milder  i-egions  of  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  the  great  Southwest.  Soft  wheat  flour  is 
prefeiTed  by  hoixsewives  for  pastries  but  will  not 
be  substituted  for  that  from  hard  wheat  in  bread¬ 
making  until  the  baker  and  the  housewife  leai-n  how 
best  to  use  it.  The  Arizona  Station  has  completed 
some  studies  of  flour  from  Eai-ly  Baart,  or  Columbia, 
soft  wheat,  introduced  into  the  United  States  from 
Australia  in  1900,  and  found  especially  well  adapted 
to  the  irrigated  i-egions  of  Arizona.  The  varioixs 
methods  experimented  with  led  to  successful  use  of 
flour  from  this  soft  wheat  in  making  good  bread 
adapted  to  commercial  bakei’ies.  A  high  quality 
bread  yield  of  293  one-pound  loaves  per  barrel  of 
flour  was  obtained. 

* 

OU  will  be  interested  in  that  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Tukey  regarding  his  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  last  year  and  what  he  saw  there  in  horticxxl- 
tural  aixd  general  farming  lines.  The  first  one 
appears  on  page  34  this  week.  The  immense  pro¬ 
duction  and  both  handicap  and  advantage  of  long¬ 
distance  shipment  are  cleai-ly  shown.  Naturally 
only  the  best  can  stand  the  heavy  freight  and  hand¬ 
ling  charges  and  that  may  nxake  a  poor  showing 
at  times,  even  in  markets  like  New  Yoi*k,  which  have 
the  imputation  of  paying  well  for  good  stuff.  The 
writer  often  sees  this  price  problem  being  thrashed 
out  in  early  morning  around  the  docks  and  produce 
market  streets  of  this  gi-eat  city.  There  are  no 
cycles  of  receipts  or  general  run  of  how  things  may 
be  expected  to  go.  Those  most  experienced  are 
likely  to  be  least  certain  about  what  the  coming  day 
will  bring  in  the  matters  of  prices  and  demand. 
Demand  for  some  things  may  fall  off  unaccountably. 
Buyers  are  not  around.  Perhaps  they  aim  some¬ 
where  else  in  this  big  area,  or  they  may  not  be 
hungry.  No  one  knows.  Theim  are  speculators  who 
lose  at  times,  but  the  great  bulk  of  selling  trouble 
eventually  reaches  the  producer  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other. 

* 

EAN  prices  tend  slowly  upward.  The  average 
is  about  one-third  higher  than  last  season,  al¬ 
though  the  December  crop  import  showed  only  a 
small  increase  in  the  production,  compared  with  that 
of  1927.  The  higher  price  is  explained  mainly  by 
the  absence  of  any  carryover  from  the  crop  of  the 
season  before.  A  section  of  trade  opinion  considers 
the  crop  over-estimated  and  expects  a  shoi-tage. 
Michigan  growers  have  a  good  many  beans  of  the 
white  varieties  to  sell  and  are  said  to  be  holding 
for  higher  prices.  The  crop  in  New  Yoi-k  seems  to 
be  of  good  quality.  Shortage  appears  to  be  mainly 
in  the  Far  West.  California  stocks  on  hand  accord- 
ing  to  a  local  association  of  growers  are  about  half 
a  million  bushels  less  than  the  holdings  a  year  ago, 
but  with  the  slioi-tage  in  Limas  and  blackeyes  rather 
than  the  white  or  red  kinds.  Net  market  production 
of  the  Lima  class  is  given  as  775,000  bags  of  large 
Limas  and  275,000  bags  of  small  Limas.  Eastern 
growers  are  showing  renewed  interest  in  the  bean 
crop.  Producers  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  example, 
have  planned  together  to  produce  better  cimps  and  to 
liai-vest  them  in  better  condition.  They  expect  to 
get  weather  imports  by  telephone.  There  will  be  an 


experimental  plot  for  control  of  bean  diseases  and 
considerable  experimental  work  and  teaching  in  the 
best  methods  of  spraying  and  dusting. 

* 

A  FIRM  in  the  Mid-West  which  owns  a  large 
acreage  of  excellent  coim  land  has  spent  a 
fortune  in  improving  strains  of  corn  on  its  farms. 
Corn  breeding  has  been  under  way  there  for  many 
years.  It  is  slow,  expensive  work.  From  a  scien¬ 
tific  viewpoint,  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones’  corn  breeding  in 
Connecticut  has  been  of  special  value,  and  in  the 
West  it  has  been  of  considerable  practical  value. 
In  the  past,  men  who  devoted  their  lives  to  plant 
breeding  were  rewarded  chiefly,  if  not  almost  en¬ 
tirely,  by  intangible  lmturns.  Cimators  of  useful  new 
types  and  improvers  of  old  varieties  of  plants,  fruits 
and  animals  eai-n  larger  rewards  than  most  of  them 
ever  receive.  Many  corn  breeders,  however,  have 
quite  properly  begun  to  advertise  and  realize  on 
their  labors,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  stay  in  business.  It  has  taken  them  a  number 
of  years  to  evolve  a  strain  of  corn  for  which  $15 
a  bushel  does  not  make  them  a  profit. 

* 

What  is  the  new  law,  after  Jan.  1,  1929,  regarding  a 
wife’s  share  or  dower  right  in  New  York  State? 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  *  j.  b.  o. 

BILL  was  introduced  in  the  Legislatuim,  but 
did  not  become  a  law,  so  there  is  no  change 
about  this  matter  in  New  York  State.  In  New 
Jersey,  however,  a  change  in  both  dower  and  curtesy 
is  in  effect.  A  hxxsband  is  entitled  to  a  one-half 
interest  in  his  wife’s  property  and  a  wife  entitled 
to  a  one-half  interest  in  her  hxxsband’s  property. 
They  each  will  receive  their  one-half  interest  not¬ 
withstanding  a  will  is  made  or  if  no  childimn  were 
born. 

* 

BOTH  Mexico  and  California  supply  us  with 
excellent  green  peas  now,  and  they  come  to 
New  Yoi’k  so  well  iced  that  they  seem  to  be  “right 
off  the  vine.’’  Consumers  natxxi*ally  prefer  these  to 
the  canned  prodxxct,  where  their  taste  is  discrimin¬ 
ating  and  the  price  is  not  considered  too  closely. 
A  12-month  season  of  green  peas  which  seems  qixite 
possible,  may  affect  canning  peas  considerably,  but 
there  is  another  side  to  this  possibility,  which  is 
more  hopeful  to  the  farmer  and  trucker.  Complaint 
has  been  made  that  women  were  showing  a  tendency 
to  buy  canned  vegetables,  rather  than  fresh,  because 
they  seem  less  trouble.  We  think  there  is  already 
an  increasing  tendency  to  look  for  fresh  vegetables, 
because  of  the  feeling  that  some  forms  of  canned 
goods  may  show  slight  nutritional  deficiencies  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fresh  supplies.  This  feeling  should 
help  the  trucker  and  stabilize  the  demand.  We 
think  the  greatest  need  now  is  to  plan  for  regional 
supplies,  so  that  the  faraway  grower  does  not  cut 
out  opportunity  for  those  nearer  the  market,  by 
conflicting  with  his  natural  season.  There  are 
thousands  of  small  towns  where  a  market  ought  to 
be  developed,  and  there  are  thousands  of  wage- 
earners  who  are  ready  to  buy  when  fresh  food  is 
accessible. 

* 

HAT  special  plants  in  your  flower  gardens  of 
annuals  or  perennials  did  best  last  year,  and 
how  were  they  handled?  This  is  not  the  season  for 
planting,  but  now  is  a  good  time  to  think  over  these 
things,  and  experience  of  this  sort  that  can  be  passed 
on  to  readers  during  the  Winter  will  help  in  getting- 
ready  for  the  next  garden.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing 
to  talk  about,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
as  many  as  possible. 


Brevities 

Yes,  the  days  are  getting  a  bit  longer. 

According  to  Agricultural  Department  reports,  the 
early  potato  acreage  will  be  cut  about  one-fifth. 

The  large  white  Valencia  onions  are  being  grown 
successfully  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  of  Colorado.  Har¬ 
vest  is  now  going  on. 

The  easiest  and  cheapest  treatment  against  cock¬ 
roaches  is  the  application  of  sodium  fluoride,  as  a  dust, 
to  their  runways  and  living  quarters,  says  D.  C.  Mote, 
professor  of  entomology  at  Oregon  State  College.  This 
treatment  is  effective  only  in  dry  places.  Its  action  is 
slow  so  it  must  be  left  in  place  for  several  weeks  for 
satisfactory  l-esults.  Sodium  fluoi-ide  is  not  highly 
poisonous  to  humans,  but  care  should  be  exercised  not 
to  get  it  into  food  or  mixed  with  other  materials. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  State  leads  in  commercial  blueberry  culture 
and  honey  bees  have  been  a  big  factor  in  the  success  of 
these  plantations.  New  Jei-sey  also  has  12,752  acres  of 
cranberries  and  the  growers  of  these  berries  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  intei-ested  in  honey  bees  as  pollina¬ 
tors  because  the  bumblebee  crop  is  not  dependable.  It  is 
estimated  that  2,000  colonies  of  bees  were  used  as 
pollinatoi-s  by  New  Jersey  hoi-ticulturists  dux-ing  the 
past  season. 
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Tariff  Figures  on  Farm  Products 


As  most  of  our  information  is  hearsay  I  am  asking 
you  to  tell  us  what  the  tariff  is  on  milk,  butter,  con¬ 
densed  milk,  evaporated  milk,  cheese,  wool,  beef,  onions 
and  the  general  farm  produce. 

What  amount  of  farm  produce  is  imported  and  how 
much  exported? 

We  tried  to  get  the  Grange  as  a  whole  to  recommend 
an  increase  of  tariff  on  all  produce,  but  some  are  afraid 
to  ask  as  it  might  displease  some  one.  c.  h.  W. 

New  York. 


THE  tariff  on  the  above  farm  products  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Milk,  fresh,  per  gal . 

Butter,  per  lb . 

Condensed  milk,  per  lb . 

(unsweetened) 

Evaporated  milk,  per  lb.... 
(sweetened) 

Cheese,  per  lb . 

Wool  (scoured  basis)  per  lb. 

Beef,  fresh,  per  lb . 

Onions,  per  lb . 

Potatoes,  per  100  lbs . 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

Eggs  in  shell,  per  doz . 

Eggs,  frozen,  per  lb . 

Eggs,  dried,  per  lb . 


$  .021/2 
.12 
.01 

.011/2 


.05 

.81 

.34 

.01 

.50 

.001/2 

.08 

.06 

.18 


Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  run  about  35  to  40 


lbs.  to  the  100  lbs.  of  raw  milk. 


Tariff  on  cheese  is  5c  per  pound,  but  not  less  than 


25%  ad  valorem. 

The  rate  on  Swiss  cheese  has  been  increased  to 
714c  per  pound,  but  not  less  than  37%%  ad  valorem. 

The  value  of  imports  of  agricultural  products  to 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
102S  was  $2,408,170,000.  The  value  of  exports  for 
the  same  year  was  $1,990,856,000. 

The  value  of  all  exports  was  $4,773,000,000.  The 
agricultural  exports  were  $1,990,000,000  against  $2,- 
783,000,000  of  the  exports  of  manufactured  products. 

The  imports  of  all  products  were  $4,146,000,000. 
The  farm  imports  were  $2,408,000,000  compared  with 
only  $1,738,000,000  imports  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts.” 


$73,125,000  for  Roads 

A  FEDERAL  appropriation  has  been  made  for 
road  construction  from  July  1,  1929  to  July  1, 
1930,  on  roads  designated  as  part  of  the  Federal 
system,  the  cost  of  which  is  borne  equally  by  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  apportionment  by  States  is  as  follows : 


Alabama  .  . 

Arizona  .  .  .  , 

_  1,061,111 

Arkansas  .  .  , 

.  .  .  .  1,248,382 

California  .  , 

.  .  .  .  2,495,345 

Colorado  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  1,388,755 

Connecticut 

.  .  .  477,110 

Delaware  ... 

.  .  .  .  365,625 

Florida  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  909,235 

Georgia  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  1,980,443 

Hawaii  .  .  .  . 

,  .  .  .  365,625 

Idaho  . 

.  .  .  .  933,902 

Illinois  .  .  .  . 

,  .  . .  3,118,949 

Indiana  .  .  .  . 

.  . . .  1,917,036 

I  owa  . 

.  .  .  .  2,020,861 

Kansas  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  2,058,305 

Kentucky  .  . 

.  ...  1,417,634 

Louisiana  .  . 

.  .  .  .  1,026,696 

Maine  . 

.  .  .  678,501 

Maryland  .  . 

,  .  .  .  633,615 

Mass . 

.  ...  1,090,077 

Michigan  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  2,204,966 

Minnesota  .  . 

.  .  .  .  2.108,104 

Mississippi 

.  .  .  .  1.311,391 

Missouri  .  .  . 

.  .  .  2,392,021 
Wyoming  .  .  . 

Montana  .  1,554,060 

Nebraska  .  1,586,299 

Nevada  .  960,375 

New  Hamp .  365,625 

New  Jersey....  937,434 

New  Mex .  1,189,085 

New  York .  3,617,748 

No.  Carolina...  1,176,919 

No.  Dakota _  1,197,586 

Ohio  .  2,754,446 

Oklahoma  .  1,748,857 

Oregon  .  1,191,989 

Pennsylvania  .  .  3,325,854 
Rhode  Island .  .  .  365,625 

So.  Carolina _  1,061.447 

So.  Dakota _  1,229,282 

Tennessee  .  1,609,662 

Texas .  4,531.162 

Utah  .  84S.592 

A^erinont  .  365,625 

Virginia .  1,433,405 

Washington  .  .  .  1,149,489 

West  Va .  796,408 

Wisconsin  .  1,854,580 

.  .  939,536 


An  Assessor  on  Taxes 

I  am  a  farmer  and  have  been  an  assessor  for  eight 
years.  There  is  much  to  learn  about  the  business.  What 
would  you  advise  in  a  case  like  this :  The  assessed  valu¬ 
ation  of  a  certain  township  is  $7,500,000,  about  $4,- 
000.000  in  an  incorporated  village  and  $3,500,000  on 
farm  property.  To  relieve  the  farmers  we  will  take  off 
$1,000,000.  leaving  $2,500,000.  Now  this  village  pays 
its  own  school,  water  and  street  taxes,  and  of  course  a 
share  of  the  town  highway  tax,  and  county  taxes.  Shall 
we  add  the  $1,000,000  we  take  off  the  farmers  to  the 
village  tax,  making  their  assessment  $5,000,000  in¬ 
stead  of  $4,000,000?  What  will  the  village  say? 

Another  idea  advanced  is  to  tax  the  net  income. 
Now  the  last  few  years  very  few  farmers  had  any  net 
income.  Some  years  some  of  us  run  behind.  A  man’s 
tax  would  lie  up  and  down  like  a  churn  dasher.  One 
year,  when  he  had  good  crops,  his  tax  would  be  up.  the 
next  year  with  poor  crops  and  no  net  income  where 
would  the  assessors  “be  at?” 

When  some  of  those  wiseacres  get  on  a  board  of  as¬ 
sessors  and  run  upon  some  points  they  never  have 
thought  of  before,  they  may  be  able  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  taxes  can  be  raised  by  relieving  one 
body  of  men  and  placing  it  on  some  other  people. 

Vo  one  seems  to  suggest  that  the  simplest  way  would 
he  to  have  less  taxes  to  raise.  Now  how  is  this  to  he 
done?  J.  F.  N. 

New  York. 

THE  last  brief  paragraph  of  the  above  letter  is 
worth  more  than  whole  volumes  often  printed  on 
taxation.  So  long  as  we  encourage  or  permit  lavish 
expenditures  of  public  funds,  the  money  must  be 
raised  by  taxation,  and  even  when  we  succeed  in 
equalizing  taxes,  the  burden  will  still  be  heavy.  Less 
public  expense  means  less  taxes. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  principle  in  the  case  cited 
is  simple  enough.  Under  our  present  system  the 
duty  of  the  assessor  is  to  list  the  property  in  his 
jurisdiction  at  its  fair  value,  whether  city  or  country 


property.  It  is  not  his  duty  to  maintain  any  fixed 
total  valuation  for  the  whole  township,  nor  maintain 
any  ratio  between  the  farms  and  the  village.  No 
matter  how  the  village  people  like  it,  their  property 
should  be  assessed  at  its  true  value,  and  farm  prop¬ 
erty  the  same.  The  total  of  the  two,  whether  more 
01  less  than  now,  should  he  the  township  assessment. 

That  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  changing  a 
custom  no  one  can  dispute,  and  we  sympathize  with 
the  assessor  who  undertakes  the  reform  before  it  is 
approved  and  demanded  by  the  property  owners. 
The  assessor  is  no  more  to  blame  for  the  present 
system  than  his  neighbor  who  pays  the  tax  out  of 
his  previous  savings,  which  we  call  capital.  It  will 
probably  never  be  possible  to  devise  a  system  that 
will  be  entirely  fair  to  every  individual,  but  it  does 
seem  possible  to  develop  a  plan  that  will  he  fair  to 
both  farmers  and  other  classes.  It  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  rules  that  taxation  should  he  levied  on 
those  best  able  to  pay.  For  the  most  part  the  value 
of  property  depends  on  its  power  to  produce  income. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  it  depends  on  its  power  to  give 
pleasure,  but  in  the  last  analysis  this  is  pretty  near 
the  same  thing.  It  seems  to  us  only  just  that  farm 
property,  like  city  business  property,  should  pay 
taxes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  net  earn¬ 
ings.  When  the  farmer  makes  no  profit,  but  a  loss, 
a  tax  is  an  unfair  burden.  When  he  realizes  a  profit 
in  another  year,  he  should  pay  his  share  of  the 
public  expense.  That  is  the  rule  in  the  income  tax 
now  collected  by  State  and  Nation.  We  see  no  reason 
why  the  rule  could  not  be  extended.  Last  year  ten 
persons  paid  taxes  on  net  incomes  of  $5,000,000  each. 
Do  you  think  the  payment  of  one-fifth  of  it  in  taxes 
caused  as  much  hardship  as  comes  to  the  farmer 
who  pays  his  comparatively  modest  tax  on  the  farm 
run  for  that  year  at  a  loss? 


Milk  and  Cream  Market  Report  of  Re¬ 
ceipts  at  New  York  City  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  for  November  1928 


Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 
( Fresh ) 

State  of  Origin 

40-< it. 

40  -qt. 

40  -qt. 

Units 

Units 

Units 

New  York  . 

.  .  .2,044,837 

77,355 

17,161 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  .  123.714 

1.596 

Pennsylvania  . 

...  411,353 

11,115 

3,425 

Vermont  . 

. .  .  .  100,671 

3,022 

Connecticut  . 

6.001 

Massachusetts  . . .  . 

9.928 

88 

Maryland  . 

...  15.169 

23 

Michigan  . 

200 

Indiana  . 

1,454 

Kentucky  . 

200 

... 

Missouri  . 

624 

... 

Wisconsin  . 

2,700 

Minnesota  . 

1.376 

... 

Ohio  . 

1.910 

... 

Tennessee  . 

217 

Canada  . 

712 

Totals  . 

.  ..2,711,673 

102,592 

20,586 

New  York  furnished  75.4  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and 
75.3  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  New  York  City 
for  the  month  of  November,  1928.  In  November,  1927, 
New  York  furnished  79.4  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  78 
per  cent  of  the  cream. 

The  U.  S.  Pension  Roll 

ACCORDING  to  current  reports  from  the  Interior 
Department,  the  Federal  Government  pension 
list  contains  the  names  of  nearly  a  half  million 
persons.  Last  year  $210,000,000  was  paid  out  in  the 
pensions.  The  Goverenment  first  pensioned  soldiers 
in  1790.  These  were  the  Revolutionary  fighters. 
Since  then  the  total  pensions  paid  out  to  soldiers 
and  their  families  has  aggregated  the  vast  sum  of 
$7,720,464,743.81.  There  are  four  veterans  and  845 
widows  on  the  list  from  the  Mexican  War.  All  the 
veterans  of  the  War  of  1812  are  dead,  but  four 
widows  of  men  who  fought  in  that  war  draw  pen¬ 
sions.  The  Indian  fighters  on  the  pension  roll  num¬ 
ber  5,267  and  widows  of  others  number  3,597.  The 
rolls  yet  carry  35,917  Union  soldiers  and  195,074 
widows.  The  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  other  pensioners  who  never  did  any  fighting  in 
any  war  number  491,194.  Soldiers  of  the  late  World 
War  have  not  yet  been  pensioned,  but  many  receive 
benefits  through  the  Veterans’  Bureau.  Pension 
checks  are  sent  monthly  to  pensioners.  During  1928 
there  were  147,620  applications  applied  for ;  94,385 
granted,  37,987  rejected,  and  15,248  withdrawn. 


Tax  Revision  League 

A  magazine  writer  in  1903  said :  “It  is  the  right  of 
every  man  to  invest  his  earnings  in  property,  real  or 
personal.  Justice  demands  that  the  choice  of  holdings 
shall  not  be  discriminated  against,  but  that  whatever 
class  he  may  choose  for  investment  that  shall  bear  its 
equal  burden  of  taxation  and  no  more  since  all  classes 
of  property  are  equally  protected  by  the  State.  So,  also, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  equal  burden  shall  be  properly 
and  rightly  determined  at  whatever  pains  both  to  the 
taxpayer  and  to  the  State.” 

Those  words  were  written  10  years  prior  to  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  our  Federal 
Constitution.  Their  truthfulness  has  not  _  changed. 
Since  1913  “every  man  has  had  a  right”  to  invest  his 


earnings  in  property  real  or  personal,”  but  who  can 
say,  truthfully,  that  the  man  who  has  chosen  to  invest 
his  earnings  in  reality  has  not  been  “discriminated 
against”  or  has  been  permitted  to  bear  only  an  “equal 
burden  of  taxation”?  This  discrimination  is  seen  and 
felt  throughout  the  State.  Justice  demands  that  “the 
State’  remove  this  discrimination.  To  assist  in  so  doing 
the  New  York  State  Tax  Revision  League  has  been 
formed.  It  invites  the  citizens  of  our  State  to  become 
members  and  co-operate  in  the  work. 

Readers  in  sympathy  with  this  movement  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  name  and  address  to  John  Anderson, 
secretary,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  jayne. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
nut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
ro,.te  ,  eac"  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub- 
longCf  DOt  change(1-  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too 

The  farm  prejudice  against  the  idea  of  shifting  taxes 
[torn  industry  to  economic  rent  is  fast  disappearing. 
Farmers  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  removal  of  taxes 
from  buildings,  improvements,  machinery  and  personal 
property  is  the  best  form  of  farm  tax  relief.  North 
Dakota  has  adopted  this  system.  It  is  in  effect  on 
about  200,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  California,  in 
the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  in  Canada, 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  parts  of  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  and  in  Denmark,  where  all  small  holdings 
in  city  and  country  alike  are  exempt  as  to  improve¬ 
ments,  brought  about  by  farm  co-operative  societies. 
5  our  suggestion  for  a  gradual  shifting  is  in  effect  in 
I  ittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  the  tax  on  buildings  has  been 
l educed  to  half  that  on  land.  A  building  boom  of  vast 
proportions  has  followed,  and  right  there  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  farmers’  marketing  problem.  The  forc¬ 
ing  of  city  land  into  use  through  the  exempting  of 
buildings  and  improvements  and  the  taxing  of  land 
values,  thus  giving  full  employment  to  labor  and  capital. 

New  York.  c  H  batldox. 

Whenever  anyone  sets  out  to  discuss  the  farm  relief 
problem  he  usually  gets  himself  all  balled  up  in  stor¬ 
age.  Not  cold  storage,  but  storage  or  warehousing  for 
all  of  that.  Governor  Hammill  of  Iowa  is  near  enough 
to  the  wheat  region  so  that  if  he  cared  to  he  could  in- 
foi  m  himself  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  error  he  has  fallen 
into.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  for  any  more  storage 
facilities  for  wheat  than  there  is  for  more  milk  plants 
here  in  New  York.  Fact  is  that  storage  may  be  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  wheat  grower.  To  illustrate :  Suppose 
some  wheat  grower  has  3,000  bushels  of  No.  1  wheat. 
He  takes  1,500  bushels  to  some  storage  house  or  ter¬ 
minal  elevator,  and  gets  a  warehouse  receipt  for  it. 
Then  he  takes  1,500  bushels,  loads  it  into  a  car  and 
ships  it  to  Minneapolis.  After  his  car  of  wheat  gets 
“on  track”  there  he  takes  his  bill  of  lading  and  his 
warehouse  receipt  to  any  miller  and  tries  to  sell  3,000 
bushels  of  No.  1  wheat.  He  will  find  that  the  wheat 
“on  track”  will  bring  more  money  than  the  wheat  in 
the  warehouse;  for  this  simple  reason;  wheat  is  sold 
on  “inspection,”  never  on  description.  The  miller  must 
know  the  protein  content  of  his  product,  and  he  knows 
just  what  the  protein  content  of  the  wheat  is  before 
he  buys.  Samples  are  taken  of  the  wheat,  and  these 
samples  are  analyzed. 

True  enough,  he  can  do  just  that  with  the  wheat  in 
the  warehouse.  But  how  would  it  actually  work  ouU 
The  warehouse  could  not  place  each  lot  of  grain  in  a 
bin  by  itself.  All  No.  1  wheat,  for  instance  would  go 
into  one  bin.  But  not  all  No.  1  wheat  has  the  same  pro¬ 
tein  content.  It  follows  that  the  man  with  a  high 
grade  of  wheat  would  lose  and  the  man  with  a  low 
grade  would  gain  ;  while  neither  of  them  could  possi¬ 
bly  get  back  the  cost  of  placing  the  grain  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  unless  the  market  price  advanced.  The  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  identical  if  a  man  producing  Jersey  milk 
mixed  his  milk  with  some  man  producing  Holstein 
milk,  and  then  took  the  average  test.  Sounds  nice 
enough,  but  the  wheat  grower  is  not  crazy  enough  to 
want  that  system. 

If  it  is  long-time  storage  that  is  wanted  I  would 
point  out  that  the  wheat  grower  is  usually  provided 
with  more  granary  room  than  he  can  fill.  Ilis  trouble 
is  not  room,  but  grain  to  take  up  the  room  he  does  have 
right  on  his  own  farm.  If  that  is  not  enough  he  can 
take  his  crop,  millions  of  bushels  of  it,  to  the  local  ele¬ 
vators,  store  there  as  long  as  he  likes  for  a  nominal 
sum  of  money,  it  used  to  be  about  six  cents  per  bushel 
per  annum.  These  elevators  are  all  bonded  warehouses ; 
they  will  issue  anyone  a  “storage  ticket,”  and  on  re¬ 
turn  of  that  ticket  will  give  you  the  amount  of  wheat 
the  ticket  calls  for,  or  buy  the  wheat  and  pay  you  mar¬ 
ket  price,  less  storage. 

Tf  the  farmer  wishes  to  he  can  take  that  ticket  to  the 
bank  and  borrow  money  on  it.  He  needs  no  legislation 
for  any  of  these  things.  They  are  at  hand,  and  surely 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  setting  up  a  lot  of 
Federal  machinery  to  do  that  which  any  small  bank, 
small  elevator  or  common  farmer  is  now  doing  and  has 
been  doing  for  the  past  25  years.  A.  p.  jordal. 

New  York. 


Does  Not  Like  Milk  Code 

The  new  milk  code  has  not  inconvenienced  me  yet.  I 
do  not  retail  milk,  but  sell  to  boarding-houses,  and  have 
not  had  any  trouble  in  getting  a  permit,  but  the  small 
farmers  near  the  villages  and  small  cities  have  been  hit 
hard.  Many  of  them  only  kept  a  few  cows,  but  by  re¬ 
tailing  the  milk  in  town  could  make  a  good  living.  Now 
that  they  have  to  take  wholesale  price  for  it  they  are 
down  and  out.  Of  course  the  big  farmer  and  dealer 
near  town  can  put  in  a  bottling  plant,  buy  more  milk 
and  make  a  profit  as  dealers.  It  is  another  case  of  the 
big  fish  eating  up  the  little  ones.  I  would  like  to  know 
who  takes  the  credit  for  getting  such  a  law.  The  Farms 
and  Markets  Department  boasts  of  trying  to  bring  the 
farmer  and  consumer  nearer  together.  They  could  help 
us  some  by  using  their  influence  to  rid  us  of  this  new 
milk  code.  f.  d.  b. 

New  York. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
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How  to  Be  Happy 

Are  you  almost  disgusted  with  life,  little 
man? 

I’ll  tell  you  a  wonderful  trick 

That  will  bring  you  contentment,  if  any¬ 
thing  can. 

Do  something  for  somebody  quick  ! 

Are  you  awfu'Hy  tired  with  play,  little 
girl  ? 

Wearied,  discouraged  and  sick? 

I'll  tell  you  the  loveliest  game  in  the 
world, 

Do  something  for  somebody  quick  ! 

Though  it  rains,  like  the  rain  of  the 
flood,  little  man, 

And  the  clouds  are  forbidding  and 
thick, 

You  can  make  the  sun  shine  in  your  soul, 
little  man, 

Do  something  for  somebody  quick  ! 

Though  the  stars  are  like  brass  overhead, 
little  girl, 

And  the  walks  like  a  well-heated  brick, 

And  our  earthly  affairs  in  a  terrible 
whirl, 

Do  something  for  somebody  quick  1 
— Author  Unknown. 


The  following  recipe  for  Norwegian 
cookies  comes  from  the  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture :  “Norwegian  cookies 
are  easily  made  by  beating  one  egg  well, 
then  adding  one  cup  of  sugar  and  stir¬ 
ring  until  the  sugar  has  dissolved.  Now 
add  one-quarter  cup  of  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  and  beat  hard.  Sift  two 
and  three-quarters  cups  of  flour  with  two 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and  one-half 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  rub  in  lightly  with 
the  hands  one-half  cup  of  butter  until 
the  mixture  is  fine  like  meal.  Add  the 
flour  mixture  to  the  wet  ingredients  and 
mix  well.  Set  the  dough  in  a  cold  place 
until  firm  and  roll  out  a  small  portion 
at  a  time  to  one-eighth  inch  thickness. 
Cut  the  dough  with  fancy  cutters  and 
decorate  the  cookies  with  shredded  nuts, 
coeoanut,  raisins,  citron,  cinnamon  can¬ 
dies  or  any  other  garnish  to  make  them 
look  more  festive.  Bake  four  to  five 
minutes  in  a  quick  oven.  This  makes  six 
dozen  cookies. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  make 
old-fashioned  pot  cheese,  which  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  cloth  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  until  moldy.  This  sounds  like  Penn¬ 
sylvania  cup  cheese.  We  should  like  the 
recipe,  if  someone  will  supply  it. 

* 

The  Public  Health  Service  reported 
856,195  influenza  cases  in  the  United 
States  during  the  week  ending  Dec.  22, 
and  it  was  believed  that  more  than  a 
million  persons  had  influenza  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  health  authori¬ 
ties  of  New  York  City  offer  this  ad\ice 
to  prevent  colds : 

Wash  your  hands  frequently  and  al¬ 
ways  before  eating. 

Avoid  using  dishes  and  other  articles 
that  have  been  used  by  those  who  have 
colds. 

Be  on  your  guard  when  near  someone 
with  a  cold. 

Keep  your  body  warm.  Dress  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weather. 

Keep  your  home  and  office  well  venti¬ 
lated.  Let  in  the  sunshine  and  stay  in 
it  as  much  as  possible. 

Those  who  have  colds,  grippe  or  influ¬ 
enza  are  advised  as  follows . 

Don’t  try  to  “walk  it  off.” 

Don’t  drug  yourself. 

Call  a  doctor  and  follow  his  advice. 

Where  possible,  go  home  and  go  to  bed. 

Use  only  your  own  towels  and  napkins. 

Sterilize  dishes  by  boiling  after  use. 

Protect  your  face  when  coughing  or 
sneezing. 

Keep  away  from  infants  and  children. 

Where  a  cold  “runs  through  the  fam¬ 
ily”  we  often  find  carelessness  in  use  of 
towels  or  drinking  vessels.  A  child  with 
any  sort  of  cold  should  only  use  his  own 
towel,  wash  cloth  or  drinking  cup,  and 
should  sleep  alone.  It  is  much  easier  to 
observe  these  precautions  than  to  nurse 
several  sick  children  instead  of  one 
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Money-making  for 
Country  Women 

I  have  read  with  the  utmost  interest 
the  different  ways  of  making  money  that 
have  appeared  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  at  odd  in¬ 
tervals.  It  seems  to  be  a  subject  of  real 
interest  to  us  women  who  live  too  far 
from  the  city  to  find  any  part-time  jobs 
there,  or  who  have  little  tots  at  home 
whom  we  consider  need  our  care  more 
than  the  family  requires  more  luxuries, 
or  even  necessities.  I  know  there  have 
been  times  when  a  few  extra  dollars 
would  have  counted  up  so  much,  in  hap¬ 
piness  and  content,  and  it  seems  rather 
a  pity  that  they  should  be  lacking  when 
there  are  willing  hands  just  waiting  for 
the  opportunity. 

So,  I  have  been  going  over  in  my  mind 
the  different  ways  I  have  heard  of,  or 
have  seen  in  operation.  There  is  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  her  mother,  who  is  nearing 
eighty  years  of  age,  who  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  months  put  up  thousands 
of  jars  of  jams  and  preserves,  in  uni¬ 
form  pint  jars.  Their  specialties  are 
strawberry,  pineapple,  orange  and  grape¬ 
fruit  marmalade,  grape  and  I  believe 
they  tried  some  of  our  excellent  shell 


beans  this  year.  They  find  quite  a  ready 
market  for  their  products,  as  they  are 
very  neat  and  attractive,  and  also  have 
the  homemade  look  which  attracts  nearly 
everybody’s  attention.  They  plan  to  get 
a  fair  rate  for  the  time  they  put  in,  for 
the  cost  of  materials,  jars  and  rubbers, 
and  a  matter  of  eight  cents  profit  on  a 
jar,  and  still  keep  the  price  down  low 
enough  so  that  they  can  compete  with  the 
price  of  factory-made  products.  In  their 
jams  and  conserves  they  use  a  pectin 
product  and  thus  cut  out  the  long  hours 
over  the  hot,  stove,  and  also  have  more 
jam  when  through.  During  the  busiest 
part  of  the  season  they  hire  one  woman, 
also  a  neighbor  to  help  them,  perhaps 
for  a  day  or  so  at  a  time.  Her  husband 
grows  the  strawberries  and  when  there 
is  a  surplus  on  the  market,  the  wife  takes 
that  time  to  use  the  surplus  for  her  jam, 
to  their  mutual  benefit.  It  seems  that 
there  may  be  possibilities  in  this  idea 
for  other  ambitious  women,  when  so 
many  of  our  city  friends  and  neighbors 
are  not  doing  any  canning  in  these  pros¬ 
perous  days. 

My  own  way  of  making  money  would 
not  be  possible  for  everyone,  as.  it  re¬ 
quires  some  preparation  and  equipment. 
I  was  a  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  be¬ 
fore  my  marriage.  For  a  while  I  kept 
up  that  work  on  a  small  scale  for  my 
father,  who  runs  a  yacht-building  shop, 
and  as  his  business  was  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  they  could  not  afford  a  full-time 
bookkeeper,  so  I  worked  at  odd  hours 
when  I  could  find  the  time,  frequently 
in  the  evening,  when  my  husband  could 
stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Now  that  work  has  outgrown  the 
odd-hour  job,  and  they  have  a  full-time 
bookkeeper  and  stenographer,  so  I  was 
forced  to  give  up  that  position,  as  I 
could  not  take  care  of  all  the  necessary 
work.  But  since  then  I  have  hired  and 
finally  bought  a  typewriter  and  I  do 


typing  for  the  city,  of  which  there  is 
quite  a  little,  and  it  is  also  quite  a  well- 
pa  ying  proposition.  This  work  I  have  to 
go  after  and  can  then  do  it  at  home.  I 
don’t  suppose  that  there  are  many  who 
Avould  be  able,  but  to  one  who  really 
wants  to,  there  are  great  possibilities  in 
bookkeeping  and  typewriting  for  smalt 
concerns,  and  for  men  who  hold  public 
offices,  who  cannot  afford  to  hire  a  full¬ 
time  worker. 

Besides  this  work  I  do  quite  a  little 
extra  canning  which  I  quite  frequently 
have  calls  for  from  private  parties,  who 
would  like  some  delicacy  when  they  are 
entertaining.  For  instance,  I  can  rhu¬ 
barb,  by  grinding  through  a  meat  chop¬ 
per,  saving  all  the  juice,  and  sealing  in 
sterilized  jars.  When  opened  the  rhu¬ 
barb  is  just  like  the  fresh  article,  and  is 
relished  for  a  pie  or  sauce  far  more  than 
any  that  is  canned  in  water  or  by  cook¬ 
ing.  Also  it  keeps  perfectly.  I  also  make 
quite  a  bit  of  strawberry  and  grape  jams 
and  marmalade,  as  we  have  both  of 
these  fruits  in  abundance.  I  find  a  good 
market,  small  but  steady,  among  mothers 
who  have  lunches  to  put  up  for  small 
children  going  to  school  and  for  hus¬ 
bands  working  away  all  day. 

Another  way  in  which  I  earn  quite  a 


little  is  by  mending  for  busy  mothers, 
also  by  making  sheets  and  pillowcases, 
and  silk  underwear  for  young  business 
women  and  for  girls  going  to  college. 
With  all  of  these  ways  for  earning  a  lit¬ 
tle  extra  when  we  find  the  time  and  need 
for  that  little  bit,  I  can  usually  find  one 
way  which  will  pay  well  for  the  time  I 
have  to  put  into  it.  Lately  I  have  been 
interested  in  selling  subscriptions  to 
magazines,  but  I  shall  have  to  put  off 
trying  that  until  my  children  are  a  little 
larger,  as  I  think  a  person  to  person  con¬ 
tact  is  necessary  for  this  business,  and  at 
present  I  cannot  get  away  from  home 
long  enough  at  one  time. 

I  have  an  acquaintance  who  for  many 
years  was  a  very  successful  dressmaker 
in  a  large  city.  Finally  she  had  neuritis 
so  badly  that  the  doctors  told  her  that 
her  only  chance  was  to  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and"  to  work  in  the  soil.  She  was  a 
very  energetic  and  ambitious  type  of  wo¬ 
man,  and  the  dullness  of  this  sort  of  an 
existence  had  no  charms  for  her.  In  or¬ 
der  to  have  something  constructive  to 
do,  she  invested  in  some  good  Gladiolus 
bulbs,  and  started  growing  them  for  her 
own  pleasure.  She  had  armfuls  of  them 
to  give  away  the  first  year,  and  began,  to 
look  around  for  a  market  for  them.  She 
had  bought  a  farm  in  a  section  of  the 
country  made  popular,  both  by  its  beauty 
and  historic  qualities.  Her  husband  built 
her  a  little  octagon  rustic  house  and  the 
first  year  saw  her  very  successful  in  sell¬ 
ing  all  she  had  up  to  Labor  Day.  when 
her  buyers  suddenly  disappeared ;  the 
season  was  done.  The  second  year  she 
nearly  doubled  her  business  and  as  she 
had  many  lovely  blooms  coming  on  long- 
after  Labor  Day  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  move  herself  and  bulbs  to  a  place 
where  her  market  would  not  be  decided 
by  a  holiday.  She  sold  her  home  and 
set  out  to  find  another  and  better  place, 
and  found  it  on  a  State  road  running  be- 


tween  two  large  cities.  Here  she  has 
built  a  larger  and  more  substantial  house 
for  sales,  still  following  the  idea  of  the 
original  one.  Here,  she  has  done  won¬ 
derfully  well  in  her  business,  and  hires 
a  man  to  help  her  all  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months.  Her  business  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  She  does  lovely 
basket  work,  also  provides  decorations 
for  weddings  and  makes  up  funeral  de¬ 
signs,  which  she  has  studied  during  the 
Winter  months,  when  her  other  work 
could  not  be  carried  on.  A  year  ago  she 
built  a  little  lean-to  greenhouse,  and  in 
this  she  grows  seedlings  both  of  annuals 
and  perennials,  some  of  which  she  sells, 
and  the  rest  she  transplants,  until  now 
her  stand  is  a  thing  of  beauty  from  May 
SO  to  the  middle  of  October,  and  she  is 
kept  busy  every  day  of  that  time,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  man  she  hires.  I  be¬ 
lieve  she  does  all  of  the  cutting  and 
decorating  of  her  flower  shop.  She  has 
made  a  study  of  all  of  the  things  which 
might  affect  her  work  and  has  regained 
her  health  to  most  remarkable  degree, 
in  fact  you  would  never  know  that  she 
had  ever  been  ill.  I  cannot  help  but 
marvel  at  the  work  she  accomplishes,  and 
she  always  has  time  to  talk  over  her 
plans  and  explain  the  difficulties  she  has 
overcome,  to  anyone  who  is  interested.  It 
is  a  real  inspiration  to  call  on  her. 

It  really  does  seem  as  though  our 
country  women  as  a  whole  are  a  fine  lot 
of  folks.  They  can  make  so  much  of  a 
little,  and  yet  nerves  and  health  remain 
intact,  and  they  are  such  good  friends  in 
time  of  trouble.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  best  things  about  living  in  the 
country  is  the  friendliness  of  folks  and 
opportunity  of  really  knowing  your  next- 
door  neighbor.  D.  J.  u. 


“Doctor  Says,  Eat  Liver” 

Liver  wasn't  the  fashion  then,  unless 
maybe  in  hog-killing  time,  and  we  didn’t 
know  that  it  was  as  good  for  us  as  cod- 
liver  oil;  but  a  very  good  way  was  Grand¬ 
ma’s  way.  She  fried  bacon  first,  dished 
it  upon  a  hot  platter  and  set  it  in  the 
warming-oven  ;  then  the  liver,  cut  in  slices 
and  rolled  in  seasoned  flour  (after  first 
scalding  and  drying  it,  unless  it  came  from 
a  calf  or  a  young,  home-grown  porker), 
it  was  browned  in  the  hot  fat  together 
with  a  few  tart  red  apples  cored  and 
sliced  crosswise.  Buttered  carrots  and 
chopped  creamed  potatoes  rounded  out  a 
supper  fit  for  hungry  men  on  a  frosty 
night  after  a  bout  at  corn-husking. 

Of  late,  however,  we  have  tried  some 
new  ways  with  liver  which  we  find  ex¬ 
cellent. 

It  is  “fit  for  a  king”  broiled  over  a 
good  bed  of  coals  in  the  fireplace  (how 
lucky  we  are  being  allowed  to  do  such 
things  in  the  living-room!).  In  this  case, 
season  it  well  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
made  mustard,  broil  your  bacon  along 
with  it,  and  don't  be  afraid  if  the  fat 
blazes  up !  And  be  sure  to  have  some¬ 
thing  sour  for  a  relish — chili  sauce,  or 
cabbage  salad  with  sour  cream  dressing. 

A  sheep's  or  calf’s  liver  stuffed  and 
roasted  is  both  good  and  unusual.  Cut 
pockets  in  the  thickest  part  and  fill  them 
with  a  rich  bread-crumb  dressing  seasoned 
with  onion  and  sweet  herbs.  Then  tie  it 
in  shape,  dredge  with  flour,  drape  it  with 
a  few  links  of  sausage,  pour  a  glass  of 
sweet  cider  in  the  pan.  and  roast  from 
one  to  two  hours  according  to  size  and 
tenderness,  basting  often  and  turning  as 
necessary.  The  cider  is  a  great  idea ! 

Beef  liver  is  never  as  good  as  calf's 
liver,  of  coui’se,  but  it’s  much  cheaper  and 
equally  high  in  food  value.  Either  one, 
or  pig's  liver,  is  at  its  savory  best  cooked 
as  follows :  Two  lbs.  of  liver,  cut  in 
strips  or  squares;  y2  lb.  of  fat  salt  pork, 
half  an  onion,  and  one  tablespoon  of  pars¬ 
ley,  all  chopped ;  one  tablespoon  of  butter 
or  drippings,  two  tablespoons  of  tomato 
ketchup — no  water — and  pepper  to  sea¬ 
son.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  saucepan,  lay 
in  the  liver  and  add  the  other  ingredients, 
cover  closely  and  keep  it  barely  at  the 
simmering  point  —  better  below  than 
above — for  l1/?  to  two  hours.  Take  up 
the  meat,  now  as  tender  as  curd,  and 
keep  it  hot  while  you  thicken  the  gravy 
with  a  little  browned  flour.  Chopped  cel¬ 
ery  instead  of  onion  is  one  way  to  vary 
the  seasoning. 

Liver  left-overs — but  there  seldom  are 
any  ! — can  be  put  through  the  food  chop¬ 
per,  worked  to  a  paste  with  melted  butter 
and  a  few  drops  of  some  appropriate 
relish,  and  used  for  sandwiches  or  that 
pleasant  snack  that  ushers  in  dinner. 

RACHEL  F.  DAHLGREN. 


Good  Soups  Nourish  As 
Well  As  Satisfy 

The  art  of  making  good,  wholesome 
soups  is  one  that  is  easily  learned,  and 
any  housewife  will,  by  following  instruc¬ 
tion,  be  able  to  prepare  a  pleasing  variety 
of  palatable,  fine  flavored  soups  that  her 
family  will  insist  on  being  served  fre¬ 
quently.  The  young  housewife,  however, 
may  be  startled  as  she  studies  recipes,  at 
the  large,  and  often  unavailable,  number 
of  ingredients  named  in  these,  which  are 
often  discouraging  to  the  beginner.  How 
ever,  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
lines  of  cookery,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  only  the  essential  ingredients  are 
necessary  for  good  results,  and  also,  that 
in  most  cases  these  may  be  changed  so 
that  articles  at  hand  may  be  used  with 
excellent  results.  Winter  vegetables  such 
as  cabbage,  tomatoes,  turnips,  carrots. 


What  Can  Give  the  Home  Seamstress  More  Comfort  Than  an  Electric  Sewing 

Machine? 
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onions  and  potatoes,  together  with  soup 
stock  such  as  is  made  from  boiling  meats, 
comprise  the  essentials  of  many  of  our 
palatable  and  nourishing  soups.  Flavors 
and  garnishes,  being  merely  a  matter  of 
taste,  may  be  substituted  or  omitted  to 
suit  the  taste  and  available  supply.  Also 
there  are  many  delicious  soups  and  purees 
that  are  made  without  the  use  of  stock  as 

|){IS1S» 

While  beef  ranks  first  as  regards  utility 
and  economy  in  soup-making,  yet  any  left¬ 
over  scraps  of  lean  fresh  meat,  veal  or 
fowl  may  be  carefully  saved  and  utilized 
in  this  way ;  bones  cut  from  steak,  roast 
or  other  meats  may  be  cut  in  small  pieces 
and  added  to  the  stock  kettle.  Long,  slow 
boiling  is  the  secret  of  extracting  that  de¬ 
sirable  flavor  and  nutrition  sought  in  all 
soups  using  meat  stock  as  a  foundation ; 
this  slow  boiling  also  extracts  the  soluble 
juices,  salts,  extractives  and  gelatin,  all 
of  which  add  taste,  flavor  and  color  to  the 
finished  product.  A  kettle  having  a  tight- 
fitting  lid  is  to  be  preferred  for  preparing 
the  stock.  Cover  meats  with  sufficient 
water  to  cook  and  bring  to  a  boil  slowly ; 
five  to  six  hours  will  be  required  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  kettle  over  the  fire.  Add  vege¬ 
tables  one  hour  before  ready  to  serve. 
About  three  pints  of  stock  will  be  needed 
for  two  quarts  of  soup,  perhaps  a  little 
more,  and  this  quantity  may  be  added  to, 
or  lessened,  as  desired. 

Southern  Vegetable  Soup.  —  Prepare 
stock  as  above  and  one  hour  before  serv¬ 
ing  add  one  small  can  of  tomatoes,  one 
quart  potatoes  sliced  thin,  one  pint  shred¬ 
ded  cabbage,  two  carrots,  one  turnip  and 
one  onion,  all  diced  fine.  Boil  slowly  for 
one  hour,  season  to  taste  with  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  a  bit  of  celery,  if  liked,  and  serve 
with  crackers  or  thin  slices  of  bread 
toasted  brown  in  the  oven. 

Macaroni  Soup. — Break  one  cup  of 
macaroni  in  inch  lengths  and  boil  in 
salted  water  until  tender ;  have  one  quart 
of  soup  stock  simmering  on  range,  add 
macaroni,  a  dash  of  cayenne  pepper  and 
half  a  can  of  tomatoes.  Spaghetti  may 
be  used  instead  of  macaroni  if  desired. 

Southern  Creole  Soup.  —  Ingredients  : 
One  quart  of  soup  stock,  one  pint,  toma¬ 
toes,  three  tablespoons  of  green  peppers, 
one  onion,  stalk  of  celery,  all  cut  fine  ;  one- 
fourth  cup  of  butter,  one-third  cup  of 
flour,  one-half  cup  of  boiled  macaroni, 
salt,  pepper  and  cayenne  pepper  to  taste. 
Cook  pepper,  onion  and  celery  in  butter 
live  minutes,  rub  flour  smooth  in  half 
cup  of  water,  add  tomatoes,  flour  and 
vegetables,  also  macaroni,  to  stock  and 
simmer  30  minutes.  Serve  with  crackers. 

Tomato  Vegetable  Soup. — Ingredients: 
One  quart  of  stock,  one  pint  can  toma¬ 
toes,  one-fourth  cup  each  of  onion,  carrot, 
celery  and  uncooked  ham,  all  cut  fine ; 
one-third  cup  of  flour,  salt,  pepper,  four 
tablespoons  of  butter  and  one  bay  leaf. 
Brown  vegetables  and  meat  in  butter,  add 
tomatoes  and  seasoning  and  simmer  one 
hour;  strain  and  add  to  stock;  rub  flour 
smooth  in  water,  add  and  simmer  two 
minutes  before  serving. 

A  very  delicious  yet  plain  and  easily 
prepared  vegetable  soup  is  made  by  slicing 
half  a  dozen  slices  of  fresh  or  salt  pork 
very  thin,  put  to  cook  in  two  quarts  of 
water  ;  add  one  quart  of  sliced  potatoes, 
a  pint  erf  shredded  cabbage,  a  pint  can  of 
tomatoes  and  one  onion ;  season  to  taste 
with  .salt,  pepper  and  a  bit  of  cayenne. 
Cook  one  hour  and  serve  with  toasted 
bread  or  crackers.  This  might  be  classed 
as  vegetable  stew.  Other  vegetables  may 
be  added  if  desired,  also  butter  may  be 
used  for  seasoning  instead  of  meat. 

Soups  made  without  stock  :  In  addition 
to  the  great  variety  of  wholesome,  nourish¬ 
ing  soups  in  which  the  meat  flavor  pre¬ 
dominates,  there  is  another  class  of  de¬ 
licious,  as  well  as  nutritious,  soups  that 
are  made  without  the  meat  stock  as  a 
basis.  These  are  either  purely  vegetable 
soups,  or  a  combination  of  vegetables  and 
cream,  or  rich  milk.  The  absence  of  meat 
constituents  does  not  in  any  way  lessen 
the  wholesomeness  and  highly  nutritious 
quality  of  these  soups  and,  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  they  may  well  form  the  basis  of 
the  noonday  or  evening  meal  at  any  time. 
As  in  the  preparing  of  all  soups  the  flavor 
of  these  may  be  varied  by  the  addition  of 
vegetables,  pepper,  celery  salt,  paprika, 
etc.,  to  suit  the  taste ;  also,  if  a  thin  soup 
is  desired,  the  flour  named  in  most  recipes 
may  be  omitted,  since  it  is  used  merely 
for  giving  density  to  the  soups. 

Cream  of  Potato  Soup. — Six  medium¬ 
sized  potatoes,  one  onion,  two  stalks  cel¬ 
ery.  one  quart  of  sweet  milk,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Boil  potatoes  and  mash ; 
bring  milk  to  boil,  add  potatoes,  have 
onion  and  celery  minced  fine  and  fried  in 
one  tablespoon  of  butter,  add  potatoes 
and  vegetables  to  milk  and  boil  one  min¬ 
ute.  Serve  at  once. 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup. — One  pint  can 
of  tomatoes,  two  teaspoons  of  sugar,  one- 
fourtli  teaspoon  of  soda,  one  quart  sweet 
milk,  one-third  cup  of  butter,  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour,  salt,  pepper  and  a  slice 
of  onion.  Scald  milk  with  onion,  minced 
fine ;  thicken  milk  with  flour,  rubbed 
smooth  in  cold  water;  cook  20  minutes, 
stirring  constantly.  Cook  tomatoes  with 
sugar,  add  soda  and  rub  through  sieve. 
Combine  mixtures,  add  butter  and  other 
seasoning  and  serve  at  once. 

Cream  of  Pea  Soup. — One  can  peas, 
one  pint  cold  water,  two  teaspoons  sugar, 
one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  two  tablespoons 
each  of  butter  and  flour,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Cook  peas  in  water,  add  sugar 
and  boil  20  minutes;  rub  through  sieve; 
bring  milk  to  scalding  heat,  add  butter 
and  flour  rubbed  smooth  in  half  a  cup  of 
milk,  add  peas  and  bring  to  boil ;  serve 
hot.  ,  ... 


Cream  of  Corn  Soup. — One  can  corn, 
one  onion  sliced,  one  -pint  milk,  one  pint 
water,  two  tablespoons  each  of  flour  and 
butter,  with  pepper,  salt  and  a  blade  of 
mace.  Simmer  corn  in  water  for  30  min¬ 
utes,  rub  through  sieve  and  bring  to  boil ; 
have  milk  heated  and  thicken  with  flour, 
rubbed  smooth ;  add  butter,  milk  and 
other  seasonings  and  serve. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  de¬ 
licious,  wholesome  soups  that  the  house¬ 
wife  will  find  adapted  to  her  available 
store  of  ingredients,  once  she  gets  the 
“soup”  habit  connected  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  meals.  These  recipes  may  be  varied 
and  substitutes  used,  also  different  flavors 
introduced,  so  that  the  appetite  does  not 
tire  of  this  worth-while  food.  The  cream 
soups  may  include  cream  of  lima  beans, 
celery,  artichokes,  white  beans,  etc.,  using 
the  given  recipes  by  merely  changing  the 
vegetable  constituent  named.  If  desired, 
all  milk  may  be  used  instead  of  part 
water,  which  will  give  a  somewhat  more 
nourishing  soup. 

The  Winter  and  Spring  months  are  an 
especially  good  season  for  introducing  hot 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


799  —  Gives  Slender 
Lines.  Cut  in  sizes 
16,  IS  and  20  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
The  36-in.  size  re¬ 
quires  3*4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


16  years,  36,  38, 

40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36- 
in.  size  requires  2% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 

Winter  Fashion  I 


724 — Morning  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40, 

42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  2% 
yds.  of  32-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  40-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


653  —  School  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
y2  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents, 
igazine,  10  cents. 


soups  to  the  daily  menu,  for  at  this  sea¬ 
son  variety  is  sometimes  lacking  and  the 
housewife  finds  it  difficult  to  cater  to 
the  somewhat  jaded  appetites  of  the 
household.  A  bowl  of  steaming,  properly 
blended  soup,  served  with  crackers,  thin 
slices  of  toasted  bread,  or  croutons,  made 
by  cutting  bread  in  slices  one-half  inch 
wide  and  two  inches  long  and  browning 
in  the  oven,  will  give  a  relish  to  the 
otherwise  plain  meal. 

LILY  REED  YORK. 


Spanish  Spaghetti 

One  pound  spaghetti,  one  quart  to¬ 
matoes,  one  teaspoon  salt,  %  lb.  cheese, 
six  slices  of  bacon  or  lean  side  meat,  four 
large  onions.  Put  spaghetti  to  boil,  use 
boiling  water ;  cold  water  causes  spa¬ 
ghetti  to  stick  to  utensil.  When  spa¬ 
ghetti  is  tender,  pour  in  the  can  of  to¬ 
mato  ;  less  tomatoes  may  be  used  accord¬ 
ing  to  taste.  Also  one  may  use  small  can 
of  pulp,  or  tomato  catsup.  Fry  the 
bacon  crisp,  remove  bacon  to  cool.  Slice 
onions  and  brown  lightly.  Pour  spaghetti 
in  baking_  pan,  cut  bacon  up  in  small 
pieces,  stir  in  the  onions,  bacon  grease 
and  all,  cut  cheese  up  in  small  pieces. 
Bake  till  it  browns  nicely.  Take  a  large 
spoon  and  stir  the  brown  top  under  and 
brown  the  second  time.  This  is  a  tasty 
dish,  and  I  think  all  who  try  it  will  like 
it.  '  .v  •  .  •  MRS.  s.  P. 


Baking  That  Stays  Fresh 

WHEN  you  use  Occident  Special  Patent  Flour  you 

can  do  a  double  baking  at  one  time  and  it  will 

stay  fresh  until  the  last  scrap  is  eaten.  This  secret  has 

been  known  for  years  to  users  of  Occident  Flour. 

Occident  contains  an  unusually 

large  amount  of  high  quality  gluten 

which  absorbs  liquid  readily.  This 

extra  moisture  keeps  bread  fresh 

longer — makes  more  loaves  to  the 

sack.  Try  Occident  yourself. 

We  Guarantee  Better  Baking 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


CIhe  Guaranteed  lour 


“Costs  More  -Worth  It" 


I  SILK  AN0  WOOL  dt-f  RA 

L.3GICS  BLOOMERS,  2  Pair 

White,  grey,  tan,  36-44.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  •  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  facturer  at  bargain, 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me 


It  is  always  safe  to  give  a  Bayer  tablet; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  harm  in  genu¬ 
ine  Aspirin.  You  have  the  doctor’s  as¬ 
surance  that  it  doesn’t  affect  the  heart. 
And  you  probably  know  from  experience 
that  Bayer  Aspirin  does  banish  all  sorts 
of  pain  in  short  order.  Instant  relief  for 
headaches ;  neuralgia,  neuritis.  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  too.  Nothing  like  it  for  breaking 
up  a  cold.  At  all  druggists,  with  proven 
directions  enclosed. 


SPIRIN 


Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


mm. 


$0775 

sW  I  Up 


Ranges 


New  FREE 
bool:  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  6  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters— $33.75  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  KalamaizmL. 

".-.tss  Direct  to  You” 
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A  DOLLAR  Spr 
BOOK  for  UuC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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ONE  of  the  big  things 
to  look  to  while 
you’re  getting  production 
is  reproduction.  In  those 
calves  is  your  future  herd. 

The  feed  that  looks  after 
the  health  of  the  herd  as 
well  as  production  pays. 
And  that’s  the  reason  so 
many  are  feeding  Purina 
Cow  Chow  for 
their  supplement. 

They’ve  seen  Pur¬ 
ina  take  their 
cows  through  6 
months  high  pro- 


TAKE  MY  ORDER 
FOR  ENOUGH 
COW  CHOW  TO 
HOLD  UP  AAY 
PRODUCTION 
ALL  YEAR^ 


duction — through  calving 
—  through  12  months  of 
increased  production  and 
healthy  reproduction.  They 
know. 

Prove  it  to  yourself  for  a 
year.  It  isn’t  fair  to  judge 
any  feed  in  less  than  a 
year.  Order  from  the 
checkerboard  feed  dealer. 

And  by  the  way— 
raise  those  calves 
on  Calf  Chow. 


PURIN 


cows  -  calves 
hogs  -  steers 


PURINA  MILLS 
827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  in  checkerboard  stores  in  United  States  and  Canada 

Write  us  for  a  Purina 
Cow  Booklet — free 


CHOWS 


sheep  -  horses 
poultry 


l.Calves  CAN  be 
raised  at  a 

BIG  PROFIT 


Feeding  baby  calves  Security  Calf 
Food  instead  of  whole  milk  effects  a 
cash  saving  of  80%  during  the  6 
weeks’  milk  feeding  period.  This 
palatable,  easily  digested-ration  is  fed 
like  milk,  not  like  meal.  Calves  thrive 
and  grow  rapidly  on  it. 


SECURITY 


CALF 

FOOD 


Condenseries,  creameries,  cheese  factor¬ 
ies  and  leading  dealers  sell  and  recom¬ 
mend  Security  Calf  Food.  Comes  In  12. 

25.  50  and  100  lb.  bags.  Try  one  bag:  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  results,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  testimonials. 

SECURITY  FOOD  CO., 

340  Third  Ave.  No.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


'eat 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PUR.PUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
foiLATOR  dozen;  5  dozen  $1,  or  mailed  postpaid 
inserted  Moore  Bros., DeptC  Albany, N.Y, 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog:  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on. Write 
today  for  free  catalog: 

American  If  on  Rooting  Co.  45  Middletown.  Ohio 


Cuts  and  Bruises 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle  or  knee, 
should  be  treated  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  At  druggists, 
or82.50 postpaid.  Deseribeyour- 
case  for  special  instructions# 
Horse  book  3-B  free# 

A  satisfied  user  says:  "I  had  a  colt  that  knocked 
his  knee  and  became  badly  swollen.  After 
__  using  Absorbine  he  completely  recovered  and 
=  is  now  pacing  as  good  as  ever.” 


SORB 


r>aai»nita» 
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PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydelt  St..  Newark.  N-  I 


Feeding  Saddle  Horse 

I  have  four  saddle  horses  to  care  for 
and  feed.  Each  horse  now  receives  a 
quart  of  oats  and  four  quarts  of  bran 
night  and  morning.  At  night  the  feed  is 
in  the  form  of  a  hot  mash.  Do  you  think 
a  peck  of  bran  too  much  for  a  horse 
weighing  about  000  pounds?  Is  hot  mash 
every  night  good  for  horses?  s.  w. 

You  are  feeding  too  much  bran.  A  small 
amount  is  good  for  horses  that  are  not 
doing  much  work.  If  you  will  increase 
your  oats  and  add  some  corn,  you  will 
have  better  results.  I  suggest  a  mixture 
of  2  measures  of  oats,  2  of  shelled  corn 
and  1  of  bran.  From  this  mixture  give 
the  horses  such  an  amount  as  is  required 
to  keep  them  in  good  flesh.  If  the  horses 
are  not  used  very  much,  3  or  4  quarts 
morning  and  evening  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  saddlers  in  good  condition. 

A  hot  mash  in  the  evening  is  very  good, 
but  twice  a  week  would  be  better  than 
every  night.  On  the  days  that  you  give 
the  mash  you  could  add  a  little  extra  bran 
to  the  mixture,  in  order  to  make  it  stick 
better.  I  would  feed  a  heavy  mixed  hay 
rather  than  straight  Timothy.  In  case 
you  cannot  get  it,  straight  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  is  satisfactory,  especially  during  the 
Winter.  In  the  Spring  and  Summer, 
when  horses  are  required  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  work,  Timothy  hay  is  better  suited 
to  their  requirements  than  legume  hay. 

W.  J.  HARRIS . 

Kentucky  College  of  Agriculture. 


Pennsylv  ania  Pig  Feeding 

I  have  been  keeping  a  few  pigs  to  which 
I  feed  garbage  and  scalded  grain.  I  am 
advised  to  feed  the  grain  dry  in  a  hopper, 
and  keep  it  before  them  from  the  time  1 
take  them  from  the  sow  until  I  butcher 
them.  Is  this  a  profitable  way  to  feed? 
What  mixture  of  grains  should  I  feed  in 
a  hopper?  What  experience  have  farmers 
had  in  raising  pigs  in  this  way?  E.  j.  w. 

Usually  where  garbage  is  fed  it  forms 
almost  the  entire  ration,  other  grains  be¬ 
ing  offered  either  toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  feeding  period  or  in  part  where  the 
quantity  of  garbage  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  all  the  needed  feed.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  garbage,  I  would  use  this  as  a 
main  feed.  About  the  only  other  thing 
necessary  to  add  would  be  corn.  You 
could  either  feed  ear  corn  once  each  day 
or  you  could  feed  the  hogs  corn  for  the 
iast  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  feeding 
period  just  before  butchering. 

The  effect  of  adding  corn  to  a  garbage 
ration  is  that  of  producing  a  somewhat 
firmer  pork.  I  fear  that  if  you  placed  all 
the  grain  feeds  that  the  hogs  would  want 
before  them,  they  would  consume  more  of 
the  grain  and  not  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  garbage.  Garbage  from  a  general 
source  usually  contains  fats  as  well  as 
vegetables,  and  does  not  require  other 
materials  to  balance  it  as  a  feed.  If  you 
have  but  a  limited  supply  of  garbage,  I 
would  figure  on  using  some  corn  and 
tankage  along  with  this  source  of  feed. 

If  you  could  advise  us  a  bit  more  defi¬ 
nitely  as  to  the  feeds  that  you  have  and 
the  extent  of  your  operations,  we  could 
perhaps  advise  you  further. 

M.  F.  GRIMES. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Maryland  “Baby”  Beeves 

Washington  and  Frederick  County  4-II 
club  members  have  demonstrated  that 
“baby”  beeves,  fed  to  the  weight  of  about 
1,000  lbs.  and  nicely  finished,  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  successfully  and  on  an  economic 
basis  in  Maryland,  under  prevailing  mar¬ 
ket  conditions.  The  first  attempt  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  class  of  beef  cattle  in  Maryland 
was  undertaken  in  1927  in  Washington 
County,  when  15  beef  club  members,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  County  Agent  M.  D. 
Moore,  fed  out  15  steer  calves.  In  1928 
in  the  same  county  45  steers  were  fed  by 
club  members,  while  eight  were  fed  by 
club  members  in  Frederick  County,  under 
supervision  of  County  Agent  H.  R.  Shoe¬ 
maker.  All  the  steers  were  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion — the  Washington  County  group  at 
the  Hagerstown  Fair  and  the  Frederick 
County  group  at  the  Frederick  Fair.  The 
Frederick  County  club  members  received 
$1,733  for  their  eight  “baby”  beeves.  The 
16  Aberdeen-Angus  steers  at  Hagers¬ 
town  averaged  1.019  lbs.  and  averaged 
$16.68  a  cwt.  The  Herefords  averaged 
970  lbs.  and  averaged  $16.66  a  cwt.  The 
Shorthorns  averaged  916  lbs.  and  re¬ 
alized  $15.64  a  cwt. 

The  production  of  “baby”  beef  involves 
methods  somewhat  different  from  those 
followed  by  most  cattle  feeders  in  Mary¬ 
land.  Records  of  feed  costs  kept  by  the 
club  members,  however,  indicate  that 
there  is  a  good  margin  of  profit  on  the 
light,  well-finished  cattle. 

The  demonstration  of  this  particular 
type  of  beef  cattle  production  in  Mary¬ 
land  is  expected  to  appeal  to  more  club 
members  this  year.  It  is  probable  that 
the  sale  of  the  animals  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Baltimore, 
this  year  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  better  facilities  there  and  the  wider 
opportunity  of  reaching  buyers. 

IC.  A.  CLARK. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College. 
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Western  New  York  Baby 
Beef  Show  and  Auction 
Sale 

December  10  was  a  big  day  for  the 
“baby”  beef  club  members  in  Genesee 
and  Erie  counties.  Twenty-one  boys 
and  girls  showed  and  sold  each  one 
steer.  They  brought  on  the  average 
nearly  25  cents  a  pound  live  weight 
which  left  the  boys  and  girls  a  neat 
profit  on  their  year’s  work.' 

The  Erie  County  “baby”  beef  club 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Buffalo 
Kiwanis  Club,  Erie  County  Fair  and 
the  Live  Stock  Exchange  at  Buffalo, 
was  organized  on  May  18,  1928.  It 
was  composed  of  10  boys  and  girls  who 
fed  each  one  Shorthorn  steer.  They 
bought  their  steers  from  Harry  Yates, 
of  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

The  Genesee  County  “baby”  beef 
club,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Gen¬ 
esee  County  Board  for  Junior  Exten¬ 
sion  and  the  Bank  of  Batavia,  was  or¬ 
ganized  December  22,  1927.  It  was 
composed  of  11  boys  who  each  fed  one 
steer.  They  fed  altogether  two  Short¬ 
horn  and  nine  Aberdeen-Angus  steers. 
The  Shorthorn  steers  were  bred  by 
Wm.  Brew  of  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Angus  steers  were  bred  by  W.  L. 
Twitchell  of  Gowanda ;  T.  J.  Kerr  of 
Collins,  and  Frank  Coefield  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  N.  Y. 

In  the  morning  before  the  steers 
were  sold  they  were  judged  by  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Klinck,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Charles  A.  Welch,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 
The  auction  sale  commenced  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Henry  Brock- 
sopp,  one  of  the  local  leaders  of  the 
Erie  County  “baby”  beef  club,  was  in 


boys  and  girls ;  Prof.  Allen  W.  Manches¬ 
ter,  Conecticut  Agricultural  College ; 
Prof.  E.  O.  Anderson,  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College;  George  E.  Farrell,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  association 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  January  23, 
at  6  P.  M.  There  will  be  arranged  a 
fine  program  and  entertainment  for  en- 
enjoyment  and  pleasure.  Every  one  is 
invited,  especially  the  ladies. 

J.  G.  SCHWINK. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale  Prices. — Milk,  40-qt.  can, 
qt.,  6%  to  7c;  eggs,  local  fresh,  doz.,  50c; 
fouls,  live,  fancy,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  roasting 
chickens,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  pork,  light, 
dressed,  100  lbs.,  814;  pork,  heavy,  100 
lbs.,  $12 ;  cows,  fresh,  milk,  each,  $125 
to  $150. 

Retail  Prices. — Milk,  bottled,  qt.,  12  to 
14c ;  butter,  prints,  lb.,  56  to  60c ;  tub, 
lb.,  52  to  54c ;  eggs,  doz.,  67  to  68c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  35  to  45c ;  roasting  chickens, 
lb.,  50  to  55c;  turkeys,  lb.,  49  to  55c; 
pork  shoulder,  fresh,  lb.,  14  to  22c;  pork 
loin,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  sausage,  lb.,  25  to 
40c;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  39c;  lamb,  stewing, 
lb.,  10  to  25c ;  forequarters,  lb.,  37  to 
40c ;  loin,  chops,  lb.,  50  to  65c ;  shoul¬ 
der  chops,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  rib  chops,  lb., 
55c ;  potatoes,  pk.,  23  to  25c ;  onions,  6 
lbs.,  25c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c ;  honey,  lb.,  25 
to  30c.  F.  a.  c. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  7-Feb.  15.— Short  Winter  Course, 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  7-12,  1929. — Rochester  Fanciers’ 


Angus  Steer,  1,000  lbs.,  First  Prize  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1028  “Baby”  Beef 
Steer  Contest.  Fed  by  Harold  Hosmer,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


the  box.  The  first  prize  steer  in  the 
Erie  County  club,  a  nice  finished, 
smooth  Shorthorn  yearling,  fed  by 
Harold  Henry,  sold  to  Chas.  Duffy  of 
Buffalo  for  46  cents  a  pound.  This 
steer  weighed  1 ,060  lbs.  The  first  prize 
steer  in  the  Genesee  County  club,  a 
1.000-lb.  Angus,  fed  by  Harold  Hosmer 
of  Batavia,  was  sold  to  Colgrove  and 
Ryan,  of  Buffalo,  for  37  cents  a  pound. 
The  other  buyers  were  as  follows: 
Statler  Hotel,  two  steers;  Lafayette 
Hotel,  two  steers;  Hotel  Buffalo; 
Klinck  &  Schaller ;  Klinck  Bros.;  Cuff 
Packing  Co.,  3  steers;  Klinck  Packing 
Co.,  4  steers ;  Dokl  Packing  Co.,  McGill 
Packing  Co.,  or  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Yates 
Farm,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. ;  Harry 
Weidrick,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  Golde 
Packing  Co.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

The  sale  was  conducted  free  of 
charge  by  the  Buffalo  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Club  and  the  Stockyards  Com¬ 
pany.  These  men  kindly  invited  the 
Genesee  County  boys  to  sell  their 
steers  at  the  time  they  would  sell  the 
Erie  County  steers.  This  accounts  tor 
both  clubs  selling  at  the  same  time. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  this  work  for  this  year.  Already 
16  or  18  boys  in  Genesee  County  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  feed  steers. 
Both  clubs  are  making  plans  to  get 
started  as  soon  as  possible. 

JOHN  P.  WILI.MAN. 

N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  College. 


Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
E.  G.  Jones,  Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  9-10,  1929.  —  New  York  State 
Nurserymen’s  Association  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-18. — Agricultural  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  15-17. — Delaware  State  Poultry 
Association  annual  show,  Community 
Building,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  15-18. — Fourteenth  Annual  Agri¬ 
cultural  Week,  New  Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Trenton  Armory, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  16-18. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Secretary,  Roy  P.  McPherson, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-20. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  poultry  show. 

Jan.  22-24.  ■ —  Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Garde  Hotel,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Secretary,  J.  G.  Schwink,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn. 

Jan.  30 -Feb.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  eastern  meeting, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-8. — Farm  Folks  Week,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Feb.  5-8. — New  York  State  Grange, 
Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-April  4. — Poultry  short  course 
at  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-16. — Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Connecticut  Dairymen's 
Association 


Live  Stock  Sales 


The  48th  annual  convention  will  be 
held  at  Hotel  Garde,  Hartford,  January 
22-24. 

At  the  opening  session  there  will  be 
round  table  talks  by  practical  and  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  familiar  with  Connecticut 
agricultural  and  live  stock  matters. 

Among  the  lecturers  for  the  later 
meetings  are :  Prof.  W.  P.  B.  Lockwood, 
managing  director  New  England  Dairy 
Council,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Prof.  A.  A.  Bor¬ 
land,  professor  of  dairy  husbandry,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  Prof.  V.  A. 
Rice,  professor  of  animal  husbandry,  Am¬ 
herst  (Mass.)  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  director  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Cornell 
University,  New  York;  Prof.  James  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  Hillside  Farm,  Lawyers- 
ville,  N.  Y. ;  John  Hale,  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Club  Agent,  Hartford  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  ;  one  hour’s  program  from  4-H  club, 


March  20,  1929. — Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
Brubacker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

April  3-4.  Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill. ;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale ;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Nov.  5-6. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ;  James 
R.  Garver,  manager. 


New  isdhn£Aicagt 

SEPARATOR 

Newmodels,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  f  orclose  skimming. 
Easiesttoturn  and  clean.  Bowl 
a  Sanitary  Marvel.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Prompt 
shipmentfrompointnearyou. 

New  Reduced  jm 

Factory  Prices  ^#1 
Freight  Paid  MB  M  and 
Easy  payments  $3  a  month  and  up. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Tell3  about  money  saving  offer:  low  prices: 
free  servicing:  new  models.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  28-Z,  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y.,  or  _ 

Dept,  28-Z,  1  929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III, 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 


Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  land  Title  Bid#.,  PHILA. 


MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Masher-May  Rose  Service  Bull— 19  Mos. 

7  A.  R.  Dams,  average  600  lbs.  fat .  1(125 

Another  typy  11  mo.  May  Roso . ] .  75 

Bull  Calves  at  Farmers  Prices. 

Leon  O,  Emory  -  -  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  dean,  Tuberoulin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  oAlltY  rARMJ  „  ,  g(  pkiI,  _  p. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
___  prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale — Two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  (tuberculin  and  blood-tested)  herd.  Apply  to 
SILAS  EMMONS,  Mgr.,  THE  MAPLES,  Bernardsville, 
N.  J.  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd,  Owner. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFroD™m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FIR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWIlllGER,  Wiuwatosa,  Wii. 

.•.  DAIRY  CATTLE  .».  | 

ELM  PLACE  EST.  1902 

REG.  JERSEYS 

Accredited  Herd— Offer:  2  bred  yearlings,  2  open  two  yr. 
olds.  2  springing  three  year  olds.  In  bulls— 2yeavlings: 
1  two  year  old,  2  calves,  grandsons  of  Sybil’s  Gamboge, 
Nobles,  Majestys.  LEVI  COWDEN  Frodonla,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  %  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARR E,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Foland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morionvllle,  Penna. 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tiibereulin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


REG.  liKOWN  SWISS  HULL  CALF.  #40-Good 
breeding.  4  mos.  old  Heifers.  Priced  right.  Write 
for  full  description.  F.  S.  GOLDEN,  Penn  Run,  Penna. 


WANTED— 20  Head  Young  Cows,  T.  B.  tested.  Holstein 
preferred.  Part  to  freshen  at  once,  rest  later. 
State  age  and  price.  It.  E.  WOODRUFF  .  Guilford,  Conn. 


Zj'or  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
*  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wie. 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN 

BULL  CALVES 
$50  and  up 

STARKDALE  FARM,  James  Stark,  PAWLING,  N.  Y. 


With  4$  backing,  and  by 
a  36-lb.  sire  and  out  of 
High-Record  dams.  Our 
herd  averages  473  lbs.  of 
fat  and  14,116  lbs.  of 
milk.  Also  two  yearling 
bulls.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptions.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited. 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE 

20  very  large  registered  Holstein  cows.  20  high  grade 
cows,  fresh  and  close  springers.  Also  several 
•  registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

SPOT  FARM,  TuIIy,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cProRpEAGAN- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


FFDDrTC  for  killing  rats 
rtHRLlv  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  (5.00. 
Females,  $5.50.  Pair,  $10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


Flemish  Giants 

25  Steel  and  Grey  Bucks,  3  to  6  mos.  old,  bred  from  reg¬ 
istered  stock.  Breeders  a  specialty.  Look  over  our 
Exhibit  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18th.  LIV¬ 
INGSTON  RABHITRY  NO.  1,  Jonas  Haytier,  Prop.,  Livingston, N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  TOGGENBURG  BUCK — Guaranteed  fertile,  $75.  Fine 
doe,  soon  fresh.  M.  MAYL1NG  -  (Jnarryville,  Pa. 


SWINE 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $35.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $76.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


lOLANR-CIIIN'  AS— Yearling  Sows,  bred,  KG5.00. 
Choice  breeding  Boars.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswald,  Del. 


FEEDER  PIGS  UP  TO  SO  LBS. — Delivered  by  truck  load 
Phila.  or  New  Y  ork.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Chen, void,  Bel. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE,’.1; S’ 

F.  M.  Pattlngtoii  «fe  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y, 


Purebred  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs 

10  weeks  old.  CLIFFORD  BUCK  -  Salt  Point,  N*Y. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  ChinasKe^ieef’ 

10  weeks  age,  $10.50  each.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.3,  Honey  Braok.  Penna. 


Gilts,  $35.  Bred  tried  sows,  $40.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  H.  Y. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— - 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 


7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  .  $4.00 

W111  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABEIUONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBDKN,  MASS 


QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog. 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $8,450  each; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks 
old,  4*4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  4*5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  $6.60  each  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  My  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinoton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guarantee!  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  308  Washington  Street 
lei.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mums, 


DOGS  | 

Las  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6.  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


FOB  BADE— Started  Fox  Hound,  $25.  5-year  Rabbit 
Hound,  bred  Dec.  14th,  $30.  1  Reg.  Male  Pup,  black 
and  tan,  5  mos.,  $25  ECHO  FARM  KENNELS, No.  Sheldon, Vt 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Sliomont,  Dept.  It,  Mouticello,  Iona 


Choice  Ped.  Collie  Puppies  Se^Jee^Tv 


IRISH  SETTEES— Best  breeding,  country  raised. 
MEIER  1MNEKNOLL  FARM,  Noxwn  ltoad,  Poughkeepsie, N.  Y 


RAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  FANA,  ILL. 


AIREDALES — 4  mos.  old.  Eligible  A.  K.  C.  Guaran¬ 
teed  healthy— $1  0-S2S.  C.  B.  GLUNT, Saugcrties.N.  Y. 


WANTED— Female  Rat  Terrier  Dog  of  the  small 
breed.  NOAH  BORDNER  -  Holgate,  Ohio 


ERNST  SODERBERG 


J  UUU  UL  U.UIIUI  tJJJ, 


cai  D  UIU. 


Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  McCormick -Deering 
All-Purpose  Engine  will 
do  these  jobs  at  Low  Cost! 

Saw  kindling,  pump  water, 
grind  feed,  shell  corn.  Turn 
cream  separators,  washing 
machines,  animal  clippers, 
churns,  grindstones,  emery 
wheels,  cider  presses,  fan¬ 
ning  mills,  elevators.  It  will 
drive  log  saws,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  forge  blasts,  com¬ 
pressors,  insecticide  dusters, 
concrete  mixers,  pressure 
pumps,  potato  sorters  and 
will  give  you  plenty  of 
reserve  power  to  run  circular 
saws,  ensilage  cutters,  baling 
presses,  lighting  plants,  cane 
mills,  water  systems,  rock 
crushers,  winches,  and  irri¬ 
gating  systems. 


The 

Farmer's 

Choice" 


RIGHT  NOW  make  up  your 
mind  to  end  hand -power 
chores  for  once  and  for  all.  Quit 
wasting  valuable  time  and  energy 
—  have  more  leisure  hours. 

Let  a  McCormtck-Deerlng 
ALL-PURPOSE  Engine 
Do  Your  Work! 

They  have  high-tension  magnetos  for 
easy  starting;  sturdy,  one-piece  main 
frames  for  heavy  duty  service;  replace¬ 
able  cylinders.  They  are  built  in  1V2,  3, 
6  and  10  h.  p.  sizes,  with  removable  cylin¬ 
der  heads,  long  connecting  rod  bearings, 
enclosed  crankcases,  speed  governors, 
heavy,  drop- forged,  heat-treated  steel 
crankshafts,  and  large,  wide  main  bear¬ 
ings.  All  parts  easy  to  obtain  and  easy 
to  replace. 

Visit  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s 
tomorrow  and  see  this  fine  power  plant 
— or  telephone  now  and  tell  him  when 
to  bring  one  out  to  your  farm  for  a  trial- 
demonstration. 

International  Harvester  Company 


Don't  Pot  ItOff  Any  Longer! 


806  S«.  HichUw  Ave.  Chiago,  UlLula 


i Incorporated] 

This  view  shows  a  V/2  h.  p. 
engine  and  handy  pump  jack. 
Ask  our  dealer  to  show  you 
this  installation. 


WANTED  once! 

300  IVIore  Good  IVIen 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  Introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 

home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital — 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  H.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every¬ 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  WTite 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  A- 41  RUR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

SRT-THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OP  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


sixteen  year*' 
dairy  section 
from  your  de; 
free  booklet 
information 


i  t  Trf  if  1 1 1  Jl 

Cured 

*why  Arcady  “Sweet] 
i*y  Feed  has  been  thCj 
1  16%  feed  for  over( 
Used  in  the  leading 
s  of  America.  Order 
aler  today  or  write  foil 
containing  complete) 
for  dairymen.  ^ 

1 RMS  MILLING  CO) 

rooks  Bldg.  Chicago.  UL 


mi 


‘  WRITE  TODAY 

for  free 
dairy  BOOKLET 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules” 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— $10  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Bifir  profits  with  ea ay  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agrent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St*  Centerville,  low* 


January  12,  1929 

A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


“Enjoying  Myself.” — When  a  reader 
writes,  in  a  conversational  way,  and  says 
that  “I  am  enjoying  myself,”  we  are 
either  pleased  and  heartened  by  his  re¬ 
mark  or  we  feel  envious,  for  envy  is  a 
foul  weed  in  many  a  private  garden.  So 
many  things  worry  us  that  we  seldom- 
allude  to  the  good,  beautiful  and  splendid 
things  of  life.  A  subscriber  in  Gooding 
Co.,  Idaho,  writes  (Dec.  21.)  :  “I  am  en¬ 
joying  myself.  My  hens  are  laying  re¬ 
markably  well,  considering  that  for  a 
week  we  have  had  below-zero  weather 
every  night.  After  the  fashion  of  Idaho 
weather,  the  sun  comes  up  brightly  every 
morning,  and  the  temperature  begins  to 
rise  the  minute  it  appears  above  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  continu  s  to  rise  until  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  making  most  of  the  day 
comfortable  outdoors,  if  one  stays  in  the 
sunshine.  I  have  bought  a  place  for  a 
chicken  plant,  on  which  I  shall  also  raise 
rabbits.” 

“Chain  Farms.” — Prof.  Cap  E.  Miller 
of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
at  Fargo  is  the  secretary  of  the  North¬ 
west  Farm  Managers’  Association,  a 
practical,  clear-purposed  organization 
that  is  incalculably  useful  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  doing  things  on  a  large  scale 
in  its  territory,  chiefly  North  Dakota.  A 
student  in  Rutgers  University  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  who  is  writing  a  thesis 
on  “chain  farming,”  asked  Prof.  Miller 
for  information  on  that  subject.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  states  that  “group  farms  would  he 
a  better  description  of  our  farming,  for 
ours  are  not  chain  farms.”  To  this  we 
may  add  that  each  of  a  number  of  active 
members  of  the  aforementioned  associa¬ 
tion  is  managing  or  superintending  farms 
that  aggregate  5,000  to  75,000  acres  in 
North  Dakota.  Most  of  these  men  are 
making  the  farms  pay,  on  the  average,  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  in¬ 
vested.  Their  tenants  or  co-operators  like 
to  farm,  and  many  of  them  eventually  ac¬ 
quire  farms  of  their  own.  In  numerous 
instances,  therefore,  the  “group  farms” 
pass  into  the  ownership  of  men  who  are 
not  content  to  be  links  or  units  in  chains 
or  groups  controlled  by  benevolent  or 
other  overlords. 

“Chain  Stores.” — C.  W.  H.,  Steuben 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  (Dec.  26)  :  “I  have 
been  sizing  up  the  chain  stores  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  I  firmly  believe  that  farmers 
should  have  a  chain  store  system  of  their 
own  that  would  cover  this  country,  State 
by  State,  organized  on  a  co-operative 
basis,  every  buyer  to  be  a  small  stock¬ 
holder,  the  system  to  be  run  for  neither 
profit  nor  graft,  but  to  furnish  lirst-elass 
goods  of  every  kind  to  members  at  as 
near  cost  as  goods  can  be  bought  and  sold 
for,  and  pay  5  per  cent  on  the  stock.  It 
could  become  a  great  purchasing  power, 
so  that  the  farmer’s  dollar  would  work 
for  the  man  who  needed  it,  returning  to 
the  farmer,  in  a  lower  price,  the  great 
fortunes  that  are  being  built  up  today  by 
various  chain  store  systems.  What  have 
farmers  to  say  on  this  subject?” 

Farmers  can  organize,  develop  and  con¬ 
trol  a  chain  store  system  if  enough  of 
them  are  sufficiently  interested  in  it  to 
get  together,  work  together,  stick  together 
and  put  up  the  necessary  capital  with 
which  to  rent  or  pay  for  stores,  buy  goods 
and  hire  experienced  managers  to  work 
under  a  competent  executive  head.  My 
opinion  is,  however,  that  so  ambitious  a 
scheme  as  this  would  better  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  farmers  get  together  and 
work  out  and  set  up  a  national  system 
for  marketing  their  products.  If  we  do 
this  job  well,  and  attend  to  our  farming 
at  home,  not  many  of  us  will  have  the 
time,  inclination,  capital  and  ability  to 
engage  in  the  chain  store  war  with 
wealthy,  established  corporations  that  are 
now  in  it.  How  many  stockholders  in  a 
chain  of  farmers’  stores  would  patronize 
these  stores  if  they  could  buy  what  they 
wanted  for  less  money  at  competing 
stores  ? 

Asks  for  Fighting. — Nothing  runs 
our  ire  up  to  so  high  a  temperature  as 
the  bombarding  of  quail  on  our  posted 
farm  by  reckless  city  hunters  who  seem 
to  enjoy  seeing  our  horses  race  and  snort 
up  and  down  the  fences,  and  our  fright¬ 
ened  or  injured  cattle  on  the  run.  If 
most  farmers  in  the  State  had  the  same 
experience,  all  of  us  would  be  sufficiently 
interested  in  relief  from  this  irritating 
and  destructive  nuisance  to  demand  and 
secure  a  law  under  which  hunting  011  a 
farm  could  not  be  legally  done  without 
the  owner’s  permission.  Apparently  most 
farmers  are  not  keenly  concerned  with 
this  matter,  from  a  personal  viewpoint. 
Consequently  they  are  more  or  less  in¬ 
different  to  the  complaints  and  protesta¬ 
tions  of  scattered  individuals.  J.  W.  E., 
Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  us  to  “work 
for  a  law  to  compel  hunters  to  obtain 
the  farm-owner’s  permission  before  they 
hunt  on  his  property.  Also  fight  the  T. 
B.  test  law.  It  helps  no  one  except  the 
veterinarians  who  go  on  farms,  work  a 
few  minutes,  and  charge  50  cents  a  head.” 

A  Sage  Bouquet. — -A  privilege  that  I 
desired  more  than  any  other  once  a  year 
when  I  was  a  boy  was  to  put  as  much 
sage  in  our  homemade  pork  sausage  as  I 
thought  it  should  have.  My  eldei's  wisely 
did  the  spicing  without  my  assistance.  I 
liked  the  tang  and  taste  of  sage.  For  the 
first  time,  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  saw 
plenty  of  sage  brush  growing  in  the 
Northwest.  It  is  a  modest,  self-reliant 
plant  whose  perfume,  like  that  of  mint, 


spices  the  air  to  the  delight  of  many  a 
nose,  though  the  wild  sage  brush  (Ar¬ 
temisia)  has  a  bitter  taste  differing  from 
the  true  sage  (Salvia).  A  Christmas 
bouquet  that  will  remain  at  its  best  for 
months  came  from  Frank  Wingo’s  Dale- 
crest  Hereford  Farm  in  Okanogan  Co., 
Wash.  In  sending  it  he  wrote  (Dec. 
21)  :  “I  am  just  recovering  from  ‘flu,’ 
and  am  now  able  to  be  out  again;  so  I 
journeyed  up  into  the  sage  brush  yes¬ 
terday  to  collect  a  small  bouquet  for  you. 
Later  I  will  tell  you  the  news  of  this  end 
of  the  world.” 

To  me,  the  West  begins  where  the  sage 
grows.  Sage  “at  home,”  like  moss  that 
I’ve  seen  in  New  Jersey,  is  a  strangely 
interesting  and  beautiful  form  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  In  nature’s  intricate  system  of 
economy  and  plant  societies  and  succes¬ 
sions,  they  are  probably  useful  beyond 
our  comprehension. 

A  Westerner  in  Connecticut. — A 
book  that  we  often  refer  to  in  our  farm 
library  is  called  “The  Diseases  of  Ani¬ 
mals.”  It  was  written  long  ago  by  Dr. 
Nelson  A.  Mayo,  who  for  years  has  been 
and  still  is  connected  with  a  North  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  laboratory  that  manufactures 
pharmaceutical  chemicals.  Writing  on 
Dec.  27,  he  says:  “A  delightful  rhyme 
that  some  congenial  soul  from  the  West 
wrote  when  he  was  living  in  New  York 
is  pasted  in  my  scrapbook.  Here  it  is : 
‘The  Summers  can’t  be  praised,  but  I 
love  the  short-grass  country  where  I  was 
born  and  raised.’  In  1897  I  went  from 
Kansas  to  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  at  Storrs,  up  in  the  hills.  The 
college  was  small  then.  In  the  town 
there  was  a  country  store,  as  well  as 
blacksmith  shop.  I  inquired  for  the  post- 
office,  and  was  informed  that  a  Miss 
Whitney  kept  it  in  her  house  down  on 
the  pike.  I  went  to  the  side  door  where 
there  was  a  slot  to  poke  letters  through. 
Opening  the  door,  I  walked  in,  and,  to 
my  surprise,  found  myself  in  the  kitchen. 
‘I  beg  your  pardon,’  I  said  to  Miss  Whit¬ 
ney.  ‘Is  it  customary  to  ring  the  door¬ 
bell  when  one  comes  into  the  postoffice?’ 
I  asked.  Surveying  me  over  her  spec¬ 
tacles,  Miss  Whitney  said,  ‘The  best  class 
of  people  do.’  I  then  explained  that  I 
was  a  newcomer,  from  the  West,  where 
it  was  customary  to  behave  differently. 
She  was  a  kind,  cultured  woman,  atid  I 
found  New  Englanders  substantial,  good 
and  dependable.” 

Fur-Farming  Again. — Several  weeks 
ago  we  referred  briefly  to  fur-farming.  I11 
answer  to  a  reader’s  question,  we  repeat 
that  thousands  of  hard-earned  dollars 
have. been  lost  by  trustful,  gullible  people 
inveigled  into  buying  stock  in  or  animals 
from  companies  or  firms  that  promised 
fabulous  profits  in  their  advertisements 
and  literature.  Don’t  invest  a  penny  in 
a  scheme  of  this  class  until  you  post 
yourself  concerning  its  personnel  and  de¬ 
tails.  First  of  all,  write  to  Frank  G. 
Ashbrook,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  bul¬ 
letins  for  beginners  in  fur-farming.  Mr. 
Ashbrook  says:  “The  fact  that  fur-ani¬ 
mal  production  is  practically  a  new  in¬ 
dustry  makes  it  extremely  easy  to  deceive 
the  novice.  Alluring  articles  on  fur-farm¬ 
ing  in  the  press  or  the  propaganda  dis¬ 
tributed  by  dishonest  dealers  iu  fur-bear¬ 
ing  breeding  stock,  lead  many  persons  to 
believe  that  a  fortune  awaits  them  iu  this 
industry.” 

Sweet  Potatoes. — We  know  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  palate  test,  Nancy  Hall 
sweet  potatoes,  baked,  boiled  or  candied, 
are  both  palatable  and  nutritious.  Col. 
D.  P.  McCracken,  Ford  Co.,  Ill.,  has  been 
growing  this  variety  every  year  for  50 
years  from  seed  introduced  from  one  of 
the  Carolinas.  He  says  that  the  sweet 
potato  should  be  baked  or  boiled,  that  the. 
syrup  is  immediately  under  the  outer 
skin,  and  that,  before  baking,  the  potato 
should  be  anointed  with  hog  lard.  He 
writes:  “In  the  East  the  Jersey  Sweets 
are  king.  Compare  them  raw  and  cooked 
with  my  Nancy  Halls,  and  please  report.” 
No  one  could  make  a  fair  report  until 
after  he  had  examined  and  eaten  a  Jer¬ 
sey  Sweet  and  an  Illinois  Nancy  Hall 
every  day  for  several  years. 

The  Horse  Situation. — A  friend  of 
this  department  who  investigated  the 
farm-power  situation  last  year  iu  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts.  Ore¬ 
gon,  Montana  and  Washington,  writes : 
“Tractors  are  increasing.  The  reasons 
appear  to  be  two:  1.  Farmers  report  that 
it  is  easier  to  work  with  a  tractor  than 
with  an  eight,  10  or  12-horse  team.  2. 
Tractors  today  are  much  better  than  they 
used  to  be.  I  have  not  found  that  trac¬ 
tors  are  cheaper  than  horses.  .  Even  men 
who  use  tractors  admit  that  they  cost 
more  than  horses.  Their  sole  excuse  for 
using  tractors  is  that  it  is  easier  to  han¬ 
dle  them  than  horses,  and  easier  to  get 
help  when  they  use  tractors  than  when 
they  use  big  teams.  No  effective  answer 
can  be  made  to  this,  but  the  inclination  to 
equip  every  farm  with  a  truck,  tractor 
and  an  automobile,  plus  the  horses  or 
mules  that  the  owner  must  have,  will 
burn  itself  out,  for  it  means  too  heavy  an 
investment  in  power  units,  and  too  much 
expense  for  power,  even  although  it  may 
contribute  to  the  ease  of  the  individual 
farmer.  There  is  no  question,  however, 
that  good  big  sound  draft  horses,  high- 
class  Saddle  horses  and  hunters  and 
qualitied  mules  will  rise  in  price.” 

D.  C.  w. 
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your  own. 


Your  milk  buyer  doesn’t  really  decide  the  amount  of  your  monthly 
check— YOU  do.  All  he  does  is  MEASURE  the  milk.  The  more 
cans  you  send  and  the  better  the  quality— the  bigger  your  check. 

This  winter  take  your  milk-income  into  your  own  hands.  Go 
after  the  real  profits  that  come  from  gearing  up  your  cows  to  pro¬ 
duce  MORE  MILK.  It  CAN  be  done— countless  dairymen  are 
doing  it  winter  after  winter. 

Barn-feeding  conditions  throw  a  severe  strain  on  your  cows. 
To  be  content  with  providing  good  feed  and  housing  is  to  invite 
losses.  Cows  get  off  feed  or  break  down  because  they  cannot  con¬ 
vert  their  rich,  dry  feeds  into  a  profitable  milk  flow  month  after 
month  when  so  many  of  the  odds  are  against  them.  Every  pound 
of  feed  that  fails  to  register  in  the  milk  pail  is  money  lost. 

Kow-Kare  Steps  Up 
Digestion  and  Assimilation 

This  time-tested  product  is  not  a  food.  It  is  scientifically  designed  to  aid  the 
cow  in  converting  her  regular  diet  into  the  fullest  milk-yield— without  food 
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waste.  It  absorbs  the  heavy  strain  of  forced  production — 
keeps  your  cows  vigorous  and  healthy.  A  balanced  blend  of 
Iron,  the  great  builder  and  blood  purifier,  combined  with 
potent  medicinal  herbs  and  roots  enables  winter-fed  cows  to 
convert  the  heavy,  dry  foods — produce  more  milk — and  do 
it  safely. 

Regular  Kow-Kare  conditioning  costs  but  a  few  cents  per 
month  per  cow — and  this  slight  cost  is  returned  many  times 
over.  It  is  a  fact  you  can  test  in  your  own  herd  with  con¬ 
vincing  results. 

To  Condition  Cows 
Before  Calving 

—use  Kow-Kare  with  feed  a  few  weeks  before  and  after  the 
freshening  period.  Its  vitalizing  action  on  the  reproductive 
organs  has  been  acknowledged  for  over  thirty  years.  No  cow 
should  freshen  without  this  aid.  It  assists  Nature  in  function¬ 
ing  properly  and  avoiding  expensive  troubles. 

Feed  dealers,  drug,  hardware  and  general  stores  have  Kow- 
Kare — $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  Sent  postpaid  if  your  dealer  is 
not  supplied. 


Ten’s 
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Home-mix 
your  own 
Complete  Mineral 


A  mineral  mixture  of  recognized 
conditioning  value  is  made  by  mixing 
30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs.  fine-ground  lime¬ 
stone,  30  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal  and 
four  cans  (large)  Kow-Kare.  For  well 
under  $6  per  hundred  you  will  have 
an  unbeatable  mineral.  Use  80  lbs.  of 
this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


Use  BAG  BALM 
for  the  Udder  and  Teats 

—a  wonderful  healing  ointment,  soothing  and  penetrating.  Clean 
and  pleasant  to  use— cannot  taint  the  milk.  No  equal  for  Caked 
Bag,  scratches,  cuts,  chaps,  etc.  Big  10-ounce  package,  60c.  Be 
sure  to  insist  on  BAG  BALM;  beware  of  cheap  imitations  in  similar- 
style  packages. 


FREE  Book  on  Dairying 

Our  new  book,  “  More  Milk  From  the  Cows  You  Have,”  is 
now  ready.  Profusely  illustrated,  and  valuable  to  every 
cow  owner  because  of  its  general  dairy  information.  Send 
for  copy  today  to 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonvilie,  Vermont 
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The  Chicago  Milk  Situation 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  inspired  by  a  report  of 
the  Chicago  milk  supply  by  independent 
social  investigators,  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest  by  dairymen  generally : 

“When  milk  production  is  tainted  with 
social  injustice  it  should  be  considered 
as  dangerous  to  the  public  as  if  it  con¬ 
tained  bovine  tuberculosis  germs.” 

The  conflct  between  the  dairy  farmers, 
milk  distributors,  milk-wagon  drivers,  and 
the  Chicago  municipality  itself  was  thus 
characterized  in  the  report  on  the  rural- 
urban  relations  in  the  Chicago  dairy  dis¬ 
trict  made  public  today  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  research  and  education  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America. 

After  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
tuberculin  test  controversy  the  report  de¬ 
clared  further  that  “milk  can  be  con¬ 
taminated  in  more  than  one  sense  and 
our  greatest  concern  is  that  ways  may 
be  found  for  eliminating  the  elements  of 
injustice.” 

The  Federal  Council  joined  with  the 
commission  on  the  church  and  industry 
of  the  Chicago  church  extension  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  survey. 

NET  INCOME  $26.00  A  WEEK 

“The  dairymen  in  the  Chicago  district 
have  made  great  strides  in  efficient  pro¬ 
duction,”  the  report  says,  “but  they  have 
not  dealt  so  successfully  with  their  mar¬ 
keting  problem.  This  has  meant  during 
recent  years  a  low  return  for  labor  and 
management.  The  dairy  farmer  averages 
in  net  income  about  $26  a  week,  partly 
in  cash,  for  labor,  management  and  risk, 
and  partly  in  food,  fuel  and  use  of  resi¬ 
dence. 

“The  findings  on  earnings  were  based 
on  reports  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  which 
makes  annual  studies  of  60  farm  opera¬ 
tors  in  DuPage,  McHenry,  Kane,  Cook 
and  Lake  counties.  In  1927  60  farm 
operators  had  an  average  return  of  $708 
to  pay  for  their  labor,  management  and 
risk. 

“It  appears  that  60  dairy  farmers  who 
kept  detailed  accounts  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  university  had  available  as 
net  income  an  equivalent  of  about  $1,150. 
If  the  rental  of  the  house  were  included 
it  would  bring  the  net  income  to  about 
$1,350  or  $26  a  week. 

“It  seems  evident  that  dairymen  are 
on  the  whole  a  neglected  group  among 
those  engaged  in  the  process  of  supplying 
Chicago  with  milk.  Farmers  in  this  area 
have  experienced  the  generally  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  which  affect  agriculture 
everywhere  in  the  United  States.” 

“great  social  crisis” 

The  Chicago  milk  shed  was  described 
as  the  scene  of  a  great  social  crisis. 
Farmers  are  not  adjusted  to  city  de¬ 
termined  mechanisms  and  standards.  The 
city  is  not  consciously  assuming  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  present  situation  among 
the  dairymen.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
farmers  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of 
Chicago  feel  bitter  against  the  city. 

Every  farm  community  in  Northern 
Illinois  has  its  “city  haters,”  the  study 
revealed.  Chicago  has  permitted  drivers 
of  milk  wagons  and  other  dairy  em¬ 
ployes  to  attain  to  a  comparatively  com¬ 
fortable  economic  level.  ,  This  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  unions  of  the 
-wagon  drivers  have  had  unusual  leader¬ 
ship  and  have  been  in  a  fortunate  posi¬ 
tion  for  bargaining. 

The  report  declared  that  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  milk  in  Chicago  and  the  dealers 
have  as  much  responsibility  for  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  dairymen  as  for  the  wagon 

drivers.  . 

“Wage  rates  of  milk  wagon  drivers  and 
dairy  employes  are  higher  here  than  the 
union  rates  which  prevail  in  any  other 
city,”  says  the  report.  .  . 

The  city  acted  too  drastically  in  en¬ 
forcing  its  high  standards  for  tuberculin 
testing  of  cattle,  the  report  declared,  al¬ 
though  it  held  that  the  test  was  justified 
and  that  in  the  long  run  cattle  free  from 
tuberculosis  live  longer  and  produce  more 

111  The  more  than  1,000  civic  agencies 
were  called  upon  to  give  systematic  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  situation  described  in 
the  Chicago  milk  shed  and  assist  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  “The 
present  situation  among  the  dairymen  is 
a  matter  of  civic  concern,”  the  investiga¬ 
tors  advised.  “The  churches  have  func¬ 
tioned  in  describing  the  situation  and  in 
calling  Chicago’s  attention  to  one  of  its 
major  problems.” 

Ticks  and  Worms  Infest 
Sheep 

I  bought  some  lambs.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  I  discovered  that  they  had  ticks  un¬ 
der  their  wool,  next  to  the  skin.  Since 
these  are  blood-suckers,  I  should  like  to 
know  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  Are  there 
any  signs  by  ivhich  to  tell  whether  sheep 
have  stomach  worms?  I  should  like  to 
know  how  to  control  these  parasites  and 
how  to  prevent  their  infestation  of  sheep. 

Callicoon,  N.  Y.  K.  H.  A. 

Ticks  do  not  infest  sheep  until  condi¬ 
tions  conspire  to  weaken  the  victims.  Bad 
feed,  close,  damp  herding,  shocks  and 
starts  and  intermediate  worry  will  tear 
down  the  vigor  of  any  living  creature  and 
make  it  the  prey  of  internal  and.  ex¬ 
ternal  parasites.  If  it  is  not  convenient, 
or  the  right  season  to  use  one  of  the  well- 
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known  coaltar  dips,  and  your  lambs  are 
so  infested  that  they  cannot  eat  good 
food  without  biting  and  scratching,  it 
will  pay  you  to  overhaul  them  and  re¬ 
move  by  hand  or  with  the  shears  many  of 
the  parent  pests  and  their  eggs.  Be  sure 
to  destroy  these. 

Turn  your  lambs  into  the  Winter  ^sun 
and  let  them  provide  themselves  with 
scratching  posts.  They  will  crush  many 
of  their  own  ticks,  and  when  the  sun 
brings  the  ticks  to  the  surface  of  the  wool, 
sometimes  chickens  in  a  barnyard  will  do 
the  work  of  the  English  starlings  for 
the  sheep. 

Rub  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  worst 
places  dry  in  the  yolky  fleeces,  but  mixed 
with  lard  and  a  few  spots  of  creosote  in 
the  drier  fleeces.  Make  a  mixture  of 
sulphur,  flaxseed  meal  and  coarse  dairy 
salt  to  the  proportion  of  one  tablespoon 
each  of  sulphur  and  meal  and  one  cup 
of  salt.  Keep  this  mixture  where  the 
sheep  can  lick  it  at  will.  It  is  to  set 
free  the  perspiration.  The  sweat  of 
healthy  sheep  discourages  tick  breeding. 
Observe  cleanliness  about  the  sheep’s 
bedding. 

The  heat  of  a  much-trodden  caked  mass 
of  sheep  manure  under  the  litter  is  in  it¬ 


self  a  tick  breeder  and  an  incentive  to 
any  internal  parasite  to  bore.  Use  quick¬ 
lime-only  on  cleaned  pens  under  the  litter. 
To  keep  ticks  down  without  a  dip,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  them  occasionally 
by  hand  from  new-born  lambs,  from  new¬ 
ly-purchased  sheep  and  to  sulphur  the 
freshly-shorn  to  give  the  short  wool  a 
clean  start. 

Since  your  lambs  have  ticks,  it  is  al¬ 
most  safe  to  say  they  have  internal  para¬ 
sites.  They  will  betray  the  stomach 
worms  in  various  ways :  by  eating  too 
much  and  becoming  paunchy  instead  of 
symmetrical,  by  a  restlessness  of  move¬ 
ment  and  by  an  inclination  to  eat  the 
boughs  of  pine  and  the  cedar  for  their 
turpentine.  Their  excrement  is  often  mis¬ 
shapen  and  sometimes  mixed  with  mucous 
and  blood.  Keep  plenty  of  the  sulphur 
mixture  near  them,  and  give  to  the  worst 
cases,  as  shown  by  their  droppings,  an 
occasional  dose — never  oftener  than  twice 
a  week — of  linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  10  drops  to  an  ounce  of  the  oil. 

If  you  have  apples  to  spare  for  stock, 
give  the  sheep  their  share.  They  are  ap¬ 
petizing  and  antiseptic.  Feed  Alfalfa, 
bran  and  oats  for  all  parasites,  external 
and  internal,  and  after  a  mild  spell  in 
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Winter  when  come  the  rain  and  snow, 
let  them  eat  and  drink  of  this  heaven¬ 
sent  moisture  while  it  is  fresh,  for  the 
benefit  to  them  of  the  ammonia.  There  is 
no  preventive  of  the  internal  parasite 
among  sheep  while  they  pasture  on  fields 
that  are  the  haunt  of  the  dog,  the  squir¬ 
rel  and  the  rabbit  or  even  the  grub  in  an 
outdoor  fold  top-dressed  with  their  own 
manure.  Such  unclean  eating  places 
harbor  the  eggs  that  breed  in  the  sheep’s 
stomach.  The  cultivated  crop  is  the  only 
savior  of  our  patient  soldiers. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  L.  A.  N.  M. 


The  annual  meeting  of  The  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  will  be  held 
at  12  o’clock  noon  on  Monday,  January 
14,  1929,  at  the  office  of  the  association, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York.— M.  G. 
Keyes,  Secretary. 


We’ve  heard  of  dancing,  swimming, 
running,  eating  and  sitting  marathons, 
but  as  yet  no  one  has  suggested  anything 
like  a  working  marathon.  —  Atchison 
Globe. 


Only  4  of  these 
Rubbers  to  Wash 
No  Long  Tubes 
No  Claws 


z&urge  Milker 


The  Surge  Milker  has  taken  the  wholb  country  by  storm.  Farmers  every¬ 
where  are  fast  replacing  their  old  machines  with  this  wonder  milker.  Its 
marvelous  new  surging — tugging  action  gives  the  cow’s  teat  thereat  TUG 
of  the  calf! — and — like  the  calf,  the  Surge  tugs  harder  and  harder  as  the 
cow  milks  out! — That’s  why  the  Surge  Milks  cows  faster,  cleaner  and 
BETTER ...  which  we’ll  gladly  prove,  with  a  Free  Demonstration  right  in 
your  own  barn.  Write  today  for  Surge  catalog  and  Free  Demonstration  offer. 


Instantly  Adjusted  to  Each  Cow 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  machine  milking  The  Surge  gives  you 
this  wonderful  NEW  advantage:  Easy,  Instant,  Adjustability  to  give  each 
cow  just  the  TUG  she  needs  to  get  ALL  her  milk.  This  one  feature, 
alone,  has  induced  many  critical  pure  bred  breeders  to  replace  other 
machines  with  The  Surge.  Certified  Farms  endorse  The  Surge  because 
it  is  the  only  milker  with  No  Long  Tubes  and  No  Claws  —  is  easier  to  clean 
— and  really  does  produce  clean,  low  count,  premium  priced  milk — easily. 


FREE  Demonstration 


—  and  then,  unusually  liberal  Easy  Terms  ! 

Write  for  details  of  our  amazing  FREE  Demonstration  Offer  that  enables 
you  to  prove  all  this  yourself  before  you  obligate  yourself  in  any  way. 
We  want  you  to  see  and  know  what  The  Surge  will  do  for  you  —  at  our 
expense  —  and  then  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  your  decision. 
After  the  free  demonstration  you’ll  find  our  EASY  TERMS  a  great  con¬ 
venience.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  free  catalog,  Free  Demonstration 
Offer  and  our  Easy  Terms  Offer ! 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co., 

2843  W.  19  th  St.,  Dept.  30-7 1  CHICAGO, ILL. 

Branches : 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Seattle,  Wash. 
Berkeley,  Calif.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Philadelphia, Pa* 
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DAIRYMEN 

It  is  Time  to  Act  I 


There  is  an  acute  milk  shortage  through¬ 
out  New  York  and  New  England. 

It  will  not  last  long. 

In  the  United  States  supplies  flow  freely 
into  any  market  where  there  is  room  for 
them.  Right  now  there  is  room  for  more 
milk  in  the  New  York  and  New  England 
market.  It  will  be  filled  soon.  The  only 
question  is:  Who  will  supply  the  milk? 

Will  the  dairymen  of  New  York  and  New 
England  find  means  of  increasing  the 
milk  supply  to  cover  their  market  fully ? 
Or  will  this  market  be  filled  .with  milk 
from  easily  accessible  states  nearby? 

If  the  dairymen  of  New  York  and  New 
England  wait  for  Time  to  give  them  the 
answer,  the  answer  will  be  undoubtedly 
in  favor  of  milk  from  the  Mid- West. 

But  there  is  one  way  in  which  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  New  York  and  New  England  can 
take  Time  by  the  forelock  and  cover  their 
own  market  with  milk  from  their  own  herds . 
Nor  need  they  buy  more  cows  to  do  it. 

That  way  is  for  them  to  begin  at  once  to 
give  their  cows  feed  that  will  bring  their 


milk  yield  to  the  top,  and  keep  it  there. 

Larro  will  do  that.  It  is  deeply  significant 
that  Larro  users  in  New  York  and  New 
England  today  are  shipping  their  full 
quota  of  milk  to  market.  Their  success 
points  out  the  sure,  quick  way  to  relief 
from  the  present  shortage. 

Larro  will  bring  the  milk  yield  of  dairy 
cows  to  the  top,  and  hold  it  there,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  properly  composed  and  properly 
mixed;  because  it  is  not  a  “cheap”  feed; 
because  it  is  standardized  and  stays  uni - 
form ,  bag  in  and  bag  out;  because  it  is 
tested  in  laboratory  and  on  test  farm 
before  it  is  offered  for  sale. 

Larro  has  proved  and  is  proving ,  in  prac - 
tice,  that  it  can  produce  more  milk,  more 
consistently  for  more  net  profit ,  than  any 
other  dairy  feed  in  the  world.  Its  results 
begin  to  show  almost  immediately  and 
continue  to  grow  more  evident  during 

the  entire  lactation  period. 

* 

Larro  stands  out  as  the  readiest  and  most 
effective  means  of  meeting  your  emer¬ 
gency.  It  is  the  one  feed  that  will  enable 
you  to  cover  your  market  fully ,  and  to 
hold  it  through  thick  and  thin.  The 
time  for  argument  has  passed.  It  is  time 
to  act ♦  Begin  to  feed  Larro  today ♦ 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 
DETROIT  -  MICHIGAN 


arro ' 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOR  COWS  '  HOGS  -  POULTRY 


Cv 


It  is  the  Larro  policy  to  make  only  rations  of  such  quality  as  to  yield  the  feeder  the  greatest  possible 
profit .  That  is  why  we  make  only  one  feed  for  each  purpose,  as  only  one  can  be  most  profitable . 


k) 
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BUY  QUAKER 


F 


E  E  D  S 


IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


Be  Fair 
to  Your  Cows, 
to  Yourself 


MOLASSES !  in  dry  jorm  is  thoroug  hly 
mixed  into  Quaker  {24%)  Dairy- 
Ration.  Cows  relish  this  good  feed 


YOU’LL  never  know  how  good  your  cows  really  are 
until  you  make  a  fair  test  of  Quaker  (24%)  Dairy 
Ration.  Confidently,  we  say  that  the  results  will  surprise 
you.  For  this  highly  efficient  protein  concentrate  is  a 
proved ,  tested  feed  for  maximum  milk  production.  An 
ideal  supplement  for  your  own  roughage,  rich  in  the  all- 
important  minerals,  and  a  fine  ration  for  your  own  blend¬ 
ing.  It  sustains  animals  that  freshened  last  fall.  It  will 
keep  your  herd  in  tip-top,  profit-producing  condition  all 
through  the  winter.  Be  fair  to  yourself — give  the  scoop 
shovel  a  rest — see  your  Quaker  Dealer. 

An  ideal  carbohydrate  feed  —  Quaker 
Sugared  Schumacher.  Combines  per¬ 
fectly  with  any  Quaker  high  protein  con¬ 
centrate  (24%,  20%  or  16%).  A  choice 
feed  for  young  or  dry  stock;  a  splendid 
fattening  ration  for  steers,  lambs,  and 
swine.  At  all  Quaker  Dealers. 

Made  by  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


Oxen  Up  in  Maine 

A  team  of  oxen  of  one  yoke  only  is  an 
unusual  sight  even  “up  in  Maine.”  But 
to  see  six  oxen  yoked  together  causes  con¬ 
siderable  comment.  Up  in  some  of  the 
“woods”  counties,  “up-State”  as  would 
be  said  in  New  York,  a  few  oxen  might 
be  found  in  such  places  as  Franklin 
County,  but  to  find  six  oxen  on  a  plow 
in  Cumberland  County  within  a  dozen 
miles  of  Portland,  the  largest  city,  is 
surely  unusual.  These  are  the  property 
of  E.  A.  Marston  in  the  town  of  West 
Falmouth.  Mr.  Marston  is  the  driver 
and  his  son  Lester  is  at  the  handles.  They 
have  another  good  pair  in  the  barn. 

In  these  days  of  tractor  plowing  one 
wonders  how  a  man  can  get  along  with 
oxen.  There  is  a  reason  for  this  plan. 
The  Marstons  have  good  pasturage ;  plen¬ 
ty  of  hay ;  plenty  of  barn  room.  These 
oxen  have  little  work  to  do ;  they  fatten 
easily  and  go  to  the  butcher  and  bring 
down  a  good  price,  especially  right  now. 
A  good  reason  for  growing  oxen  in  Maine. 

Lewiston,  Me.  v.  w.  canhaai. 

New  England  Goat  Breed¬ 
ers  Organize 

A  number  of  farmers  and  others  in 
New  England  who  are  interested  in  milk 
goats  met  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Dec. 
19,  and  organized  the  New  England  Milk 


goats  we  can  use  brush  land  and  have  an 
outlet  for  the  enormous  tonnage  of  un¬ 
cut  hay  that  goes  to  waste  year  after 
year.  Any  worthy  resident  of  the  New 
England  States  interested  in  milk  goats 
and  approving  of  our  aims  and  object  is 
cordinally  invited  to  send  his  or  her  ap¬ 
plication  for  membership.  The  member¬ 
ship  fees  are  $1  and  the  dues  $1.  all  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  The  next  meeting  to 
be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March, 
1929.” 


Home-grown  Virgin  Wool 
Blankets 

I  have  a  letter  from  White  Plains,  N. 
Y.,  asking  where  to  sell  30  lbs.  of  wool. 
Similar  letters  come  often.  For  the  in¬ 
formation  of  small  wool-growers  who 
have  no  market,  unless  it  be  the  junkman 
or  hide  buyer,  let  me  say  that  they  can 
send  it  to  a  commission  man  in  Boston 
or  Philadelphia.  It  will  be  weighed  and 
thrown  into  a  pile  of  its  class,  and  when 
the  pile  is  sold  they  will  get  returns.  The 
time  of  settlement  is  uncertain  and  un¬ 
satisfactory,  but  there  is  a  better  way. 

In  our  own  bedrooms  there  are  the 
nicest  blankets  and  coverlets,  and  in  the 
automobiles  the  most  “comfy”  rugs, 
made  from  our  own  wool.  People  who  grow 
wool  should  wrap  themselves  and  fami¬ 
lies  in  home-grown  wool,  and  when  they 


Work  Is  Easy  for  These  Cattle 


Goat  Breeders’  Association.  John  Weath- 
erbee  of  Connecticut  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent."  The  first  and  second  vice-presi¬ 
dents  are  Bertrand  E.  Hastings  and  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Pratt,  both  of  Massachusetts. 
Frank  M.  McGauley,  Liecester,  Mass., 
was  chosen  secretary-treasurer.  It  was 
he  who  called  and  arranged  for  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Six  directors  were  elected,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Katherine  A.  Morey  of  Massachu¬ 
setts ;  Irving  A.  Garland  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  Arnold  E.  Staples  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  :  Helen  M.  Mills  of  Connecticut ; 
Charles  B.  Wendell  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bas¬ 
sett,  both  of  Massachusetts. 

A  constitution  and  by-laws  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  accepted.  It  was  voted  to  hold 
quarterly  meetings — in  March,  June,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  December,  the  last  being  the 
annual  session,  at  which  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  will  be  elected.  All  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  at  places  designated  by 
the  president  or  chairman. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Will  L. 
TeW alt,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  the  members  of 
the  new  association  joined  the  American 
Milk  Goat  Record  Association.  For  the 
information  of  those  who  are  interested, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  other  milk  goat 
registry  associations :  the  International 
Dairy  Goat  Record  Association,  of  which 
P.  E.  Clement,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  secretary, 
and  the  American  Ideal  Registry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  Dr.  J.  W.  Thompson, 
Dodge  City,  Kan.,  is  secretary.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  there  are  many  regional, 
State  and  local  associations  of  milk  goat 
breeders..  They  do  not,  however,  record 
pedigrees. 

Commenting  on  the  New  England 
meeting,  Secretary  McGauley  writes : 
“It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  to  overcome, 
and  that  only  by  education,  constant  and 
persistent,  would  the  people  of  _  New 
England  wake  up  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  milk  goat.  Our  cut-over  woodlots 
and  rocky  hills  are  ideal  for  milk  goats. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  help 
solve  one  of  our  farm  problems.  With 


leave  this  good,  old  wo  kl,  their  children 
and  grandchildren  can  enjoy  them.  On 
cold  nights  I  take  solid  comfort  snugly 
wrapped  in  the  wool.  Understand  that  it 
is  virgin  wool  from  ou.  own  sheep.  Many 
town  and  city  folk  have  asked  me  where 
they  could  get  wool  for  that  purpose. 

Licking  Co.,  O.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 


House  Used  to  Dry  Seed 
Corn 

An  old-time  farmhouse  in  Kane  Co., 
Ill.,  is  now  put  to  an  odd  use.  It  is  a 
one-story  building  with  a  small  lean-to, 
but  the  whole  of  it  is  used  to  dry  seed 
corn.  For  upwards  of  75  years  it  was 
used  by  the  same  family  of  farmers  as  a 
tenant  house,  but  when  it  no  longer  was 
habitable,  its  rooms  were  filled  with  dry¬ 
ing  racks  which  reach  nearly  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  standing  wide  enough  apart  to  allow 
a  man  to  work  between  them. 

Carefully  selected  ears  of  corn  are  laid 
on  the  racks,  but  crops  of  different  years 
are  in  different  rooms.  There  is  a  sheet- 
iron  stove  in  one  of  the  rooms  and  in  it 
a  fire  is  banked  at  night.  On  fine  days 
the  windows  are  opened  to  admit  plenty 
of  air. 

The  farmers  who  are  making  use  of 
this  old  house  are  young  men.  sons  of  a 
father  who  has  given  his  life  to  raising 
good  crops.  At  present  the  corn  raised 
from  such  carefully  dried  seed  is  con¬ 
verted  into  silage  and  fed  to  a  herd  of 
50  dairy  eowrs. 

Farmers  in  this  section  are  taking 
more  and  more  pains  to  insure  approved 
seed.  They  used  to  hang  it  on  the  sides 
and  ends  of  different  farm  buildings  un¬ 
til  ready  for  use.  Some  of  them  stored 
it  in  the  attic  which  encouraged  the 
ravages  of  rats  and  mice.  That  custom 
has  given  way  to  far  better  means.  The 
old  house  has,  during  the  past  Summer, 
been  rendered  rat-proof.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 

Illinois. 
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Scattered  throughout  the  West 
and  Northwest  are  the  ghosts 
of  towns  that  lived  a  reckless, 
roaring  life  in  their  heyday. 
They  were  the  mining  towns 
- — and  when  the  diggings  pe¬ 
tered  out,  the  towns  died. 

Many  of  these  dead  towns 
have  arisen  to  a  new  life. 
Modern  machinery  and  effi¬ 
cient  methods  have  made  it 
possible  to  work  the  old  mines 
profitably — glean  silver  and 
gold  that  was  not  worth  the 
labor  in  the  earlier,  cruder  days. 


MODERN  methods  of  feeding  and  modern  feeds  are  creating  prof¬ 
its  for  poultrymen  and  dairymen  that  would  have  seemed  in¬ 
credible  fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Much  of  this  increased  effectiveness  in  production  can  be  attributed  to 
the  attention  now  given  to  feeding.  This  subject  has  become  a  real  science 
— the  science  of  animal  nutrition.  Men  are  devoting  their  lives  to  it — scien¬ 
tists  of  high  calibre. 

New  ideas  in  feeds  are  constantly  coming  to  light.  It  is  necessary  to  test 
every  one  of  them  . . .  test . . .  test . . .  and  test  again.  To  adopt  a  new  idea 
without  adequate  experiment  might  prove  both  foolish  and  harmful. 

That  is  why,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  The  Park  and  Pollard  Com¬ 
pany  has  regarded  its  experimental  farms  and  laboratories  as  indispensable 
to  putting  feeding  on  a  scientific  basis. 

The  laboratories  are  also  essential  for  maintaining  Park  and  Pollard 
feeds  to  standard.  Ingredients  must  constantly  be  tested  for  purity  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  profits  of  the  poultryman  and  dairyman. 

The  Service  Department,  too,  is  helping  farmers  to  glean  the  last  dollar 
in  profit  from  their  flocks  and  herds.  There  the  individual  problems  of 
feeders  are  given  detailed  consideration  that  usually  dispels  the  trouble. 

By  helping  its  customers  to  "strike  it  rich"  through  modern  methods, 
the  prosperity  of  the  firm  itself  has  been  built. 


^ParkS^PoIlard  & 

131  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


led- 


POULTRY  FEEDS 
Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash 
Red  Ribbon  Scratch 
Growing  Feed 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch 
P  &  P  Chick  Starter 


DAIRY  RATIONS 
Overall  24% 
Milk-Maid,  24% 
Bet-R-Milk  20% 
Herd-Helth  16% 
Milkade  Calf  Meal 


OTHER  FEEDS 
P  &  P  Stock  Feed 
Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
Pigeon  Feed 
P  &  P  Horse  Feed 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 
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MAGIC  BROODER 


Superior 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


Equipment  for  Chick  Raising 

Double  Heat  control,  gas  chamber,  coal  feed,  non-clog¬ 
ging  grates — insure  pure  air  and  even  temperature, 
thus  producing  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Extra  rigid 
deflector  spreads  heat  evenly. 

Giant  Magic  unequalled  for  raising  broilers. 

EVERY  BROODER  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  free  catalogue  giving 
full  description,  also  our  Im¬ 
proved  Roof  Pipe  which  catches 
condensation  above  roof.  Made  to  take  either  3 
in.  or  4  in.  pipe  from  brooder  at  same  price. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 

301  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


[ — EIGENRAUCH  FARMS — 

I  RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 

4  ATU  R"  Ok  n  breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
X  __  ■  EiA%  1%  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 

LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


1  Leghorns -Reds- RocRs^Wyandottes 


"WELL  bred  from  well  breeders 


Extra  quality  chicks — the  kind  to  show  the  greatest  profits  for  Mr.  Dollars- 
and-sense  Poultryman.  We  have  100  acres  here,  and  we  know  our  birds.  Four 
breeds  Order  early  for  wanted  dates.  Special  prices  for  broiler  clucks.  All 
breeders  B.  W.  D.  tested.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

HALL  BROS..  Poplar  Hill  Farm 


Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


before 


MONEY  SAVING  COUPON  FREE. 

...  -ii  ■  ■  i  a  1  on  HAtiinrl  t.hf 


Write  for  our  early  order 

^  .  .  „  _  _ _ _ _  coupon.  Saves  money. 

fin,,  chirks  with  special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  them.  If  you  want  real  pro- 
Pncm  s  we  have  thern  We  can  All  your  requirement^if  you^.eji  -  know  whatf you  wmtC 

CATALOG  IS  Jr  KLiil..  poultry  plant.  Write  to  us  if  you  have  a  poultry 

problem  and  we  will  give  our  best  advice  and  help. 

Write  today— we  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here.  . 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  A  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  124  TIRO,  OHIO 


THOR-O  BRED"eB«,rs 


‘LIVE  AND  LAY” 


HPHEY  LIVE  because  the*  arc  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeder*  that  have 
X  thrived  and  sained  in  vigor  for  generation*.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  cattffullv  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorca*.  Buff  Orpingtons. 
White  Wyandotte*.  12c  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid, 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

from  the  old 
Reliable 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed— Free  Catalog 

INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


Indian  Head  Strain 


GLENWOOD  FARMS 

Prolific  strain  ol  S.C. While  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  twenty-three  years  for  vigor  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  No  fads.  No  bunk. 

HATCHING  EGGS  BABY  CHICKS 

One  hundred  vigorous  cockerels  for  sale.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  JOHN  11.  WEEll,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Kwaliteed  Blood  Tested 

Rocks,  Reds.  Leghorns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production 
and  blood  tested  four  years  for  Bacilli&ry  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea  bv  the  Virginia  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A.U  chicks  shipped  understate  label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early,  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
Harrisonburg  Hatchery,  lnc„  Box  221.  Harri.onburi,  Va. 


ITI  QU>QW.  WYAND0TTES, 

KJ  LOO  O  w  rocks  and 

SUPERIOR  BARRED  (ROCKS 

Write  for  prices  and  dis- 
C  1-1  I  F  |C  X  count  on  1000  lots.  100  % 
II  I  V»  L/  lire  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  EI.S1I  BEAVKK  8PKING8,  PA. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  rHICK  S 
WHITE  LEGHORN  Ilv>IYkJ 

Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
Send  your  orders  now  for  Feb.,  Mar.  and  Apr. 
*13.00  per  100;  *57.60—500;  *110 — 1000 
“OCR  SPECIAL  MATINGS” 
*18.00  per  100;  *63.50—500;  *130-1000 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

IMW  ITHE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  DIRECT. 

lUo  /”  Breeding  cockerelsdecendatits  of  Storrs  contest 
winners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

SPECIAL  M  ATI N 08— Chicks  of  extra  quality.  Bl  ed 
for  digestive  capacity  and  other  good  points,  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results.  We  raise  and  hatch  Rocks,  Reds 
and  Leghorns  the  vear  round.  Send  for  circular  and 
low  prices.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hlllsdala,  Now  York 


1929 
EAGLE 
StHST 

CATALOG 


THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  COMPANY 

Box  50  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


Lamona 

Baby  Chicks 

and 

Setting  Eggs 

START  NOW  to  build  your  flock  of 
the  finest  all-purpose  fowl  ever  de¬ 
veloped.  Prolific  layer  of  white-shelled 
eggs,  fine  table  fowl,  develops  early, 
grows  fast  and  will  command  top  prices. 
Day-old  chicks,  $1.00  each;  settings, 
$5  to  $50.  Order  now  to  insure  delivery. 

S.  E.  RAYMOND  •  Char  don,  Ohio 


BARRON  CHICKS 


®From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  any  week  after 
Feb.  11th,  at  SI  6  per  100,  S77  per  600, 
9150  per  1000.  100  X  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Klelnteltorsvllle,  Pa. 


Rations  for  Hens  and  Cows 

What  could  a  flock  of  50  hens  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  if  they  had  4  qts.  of  oats, 
barley  and  wheat  a  day,  and  all  the 
range  they  wanted?  Is  it  a  good  plan  to 
feed  hens  corn  on  the  cob?  How  much 
should  50  hens  have  a  day  in  Winter? 

I  have  oats,  peas,  barley,  wheat  and  buck¬ 
wheat  grown  all  together.  What  per 
cent  of  protein  would  that  be?  What 
should  be  mixed  with  that  grain  to  make 
a  good  dairy  ration  to  feed  with  Timothy 
and  Alfalfa  hay?  Are  the  stalks  of  the 
eight-row  hard  corn  of  any  value  to  feed 
to  a  dairy  cow?  W.  H.  T. 

New  York. 

Four  quarts  of  barley,  oats  and  wheat 
per  day  would  not  be  sufficient  feed  for 
50  hens  on  range,  except,  perhaps,  in 
early  Summer  when  much  could  be  got 
from  the  fields.  It  is  not  only  lack  in 
quantity  but  lack  of  animal  food  that 
would  make  such  a  ration  short  in  egg- 
producing  material.  If  all  the  skim-milk 
that  the  flock  would  consume  was  fed  in 
addition,  a  great  improvement  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  could  be  expected.  Aside  from 
this  grain  ration,  however,  a  laying  flock 
should  have  a  mash  of  ground  grains, 
usually  kept  before  it  dry.  The  mash 
should  contain  meat  scrap  or  dried  milk 
in  considerable  quantity  unless  liquid 
milk  is  fed  with  it.  Good  commercial 
mashes  may  be  purchased,  or  the  ground 
grains  mixed  at  home  according  to  a 
suitable  formula.  For  the  farmer  who 
wishes  to  use  his  own  grains  as  far  as 
possible,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  ground  corn,  ground  heavy 
oats  or  barley,  ground  wheat,  wheat  bran 
and  meat  scrap  of  50  to  55  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  content  would  make  a  good  laying 
mash,  to  be  fed  in  addition  to  the  whole 
grains  given  in  light  quantity  in  the 
morning,  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  day’s 
Whole  grain  ration,  and  in  all  the  quan¬ 
tity  that  the  birds  will  eat  before  they 
go  to  roost  at  night.  If  fed  dry,  the  mash 
should  always  be  before  the  flock  in  hop¬ 
pers  or  protected  troughs ;  50  hens  would 
eat,  in  addition  to  their  mash,  approxi¬ 
mately  G  lbs.  of  whole  grain  daily  in  the 
Winter.  The  percentage  of  protein  of 
oats,  peas,  barley,  wheat  and  buckwheat 
grown  together  would  vary  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  amounts  of  each  grain  in  the  mix¬ 
ture. 

A  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  each 
would  contain  approximately  11  per  cent 
of  digestible  protein.  Peas  are  high  in 
protein,  19  per  cent  digestible,  but  the 
other  grains  of  the  eastern  farm  average 
about  11  per  cent  of  total  protein.  These 
are  called  low  protein  grains  and  need  to 
be  mixed  with  something  of  higher  pro¬ 
tein  content  to  make  a  good  dairy  ration ; 
something  like  wheat  bran  and  middlings, 
buckwheat  middlings,  gluten  feed,  oil- 
meal,  cottonseed  meal,  etc.,  the  latter 
two  being  high  protein  foods.  For  the 
producer  of  buckwheat  who  has  his  grain 
made  into  flour  locally  or  who  sells  it 
and  can  purchase  back  the  middlings, 
buckwheat  middlings  are  one  of  the  best 
and  most  economical  of  his  available 
dairy  foods.  They  are  high  in  protein  if 
too  much  of  the  hull  is  not  mixed  in.  A 
good  dairy  ration  for  your  use  with  some 
Alfalfa  might  be  made  by  mixing  the 
grains  you  have,  ground  together,  wheat 
feed  and  buckwheat  middlings  or  gluten 
feed ;  these  three  in  equal  parts  by 
weight.  Cornstalks  or  stover,  when 
properly  cared  for  and  fed  in  condition 
for  the  cows  to  make  use  of,  are  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  Timothy  hay  in  the  dairy 
ration.  Many  dairymen  would  place 
them  above  Timothy.  Timothy,  however, 
is  not  good  dairy  hay.  Unless  mixed 
with  considerable  clover,  it  is  inferior 
roughage  for  the  dairy  cow.  Corn  fodder 
is  too  valuable  to  waste  on  the  dairy 
farm  and  should  be  stored  under  shelter 
and  made  good  use  of.  M.  b.  d. 


Range  Paralysis 

Last  Spring  I  bought  five  hens  which 
hatched  60  chicks.  Three  months  ago  one 
hen  died.  Two  months  ago  one  young 
hen  started  sitting  around.  After  keep¬ 
ing  her  away  from  the  others  a  week  or 
ten  days  she  was  well,  but  last  week  an¬ 
other  "went  down  the  same  way,  but 
worse ;  she  could  not  stand  at  all,  so  was 
killed.  We  feed  50  lbs.  scratch  per  week 
and  20  to  25  lbs.  growing  mash;  oyster 
shell  and  clean  coop.  I  do  not  let  them 
out  in  big  yard  in  bad  rain  or  snow,  but 
have  small  yard  under  coop.  What  is  the 
trouble?  MRS.  T. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Pullets  and  cockerels  may  lose  the  use 
of  their  legs  or  wings,  or  both,  w7hile  ap¬ 
parently  otherwise  in  good  health  through 
a  disease  known  as  range  paralysis.  The 
paralysis  appears  suddenly  and  death 
usually  results  within  a  few  days,  though 
at  first  the  affected  bird  eats  well  and 
does  not  appear  to  suffer.  Little  is 
known  of  the  cause  of  this  trouble  and 
less  of  any  means  of  cure.  Paralysis 
may  occur,  however,  temporarily  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  intestinal  disturbances,  probably 
caused  by  worms.  A  bird  showing  these 
symptoms  should  be  given  a.  teaspoon  or 
two  of  turpentine  mixed  with  an  equal 
amount  of  some  bland  oil.  This,  if  it 
does  not  physic,  should  be  followed  within 
a  few  hours  by  a  teaspoon  of  castor  oil 
or  one  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  little 
water.  Recovery  may  follow  such  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  milder  cases.  M.  B.  D. 


Better  Codfish 
— Better  Oil 


/^.ORTON’S  Vitamin- Proved  Cod 
Liver  Oil  gets  results — and  for  a 
very  real  reason.  The  company  that 
makes  it  is  the  largest  fishing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  America  and  has  practically  first  pick  of 
all  the  best  codfish  caught  off  the  Atlantic  coast. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  rich  in  vitamins  and  why  it 
is  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Gallon  to  try  only  $2.35.  Send  no  money 
•—pay  the  postman -GORTON’S  COD  LIVER 
OIL  CO.,  Dept.  R-101,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

COD  LIVER 

OIL 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 
Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.  E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gorton’s  Cod’s  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


OTL  CO.,  Dept.  R-101, C 

Cforfons 


Peppy, 

Vigorous, 

healthy — sure-living,  fast- 1 
growing  chicks — from  12  years  of 
disease-free  ancestry — blood  tested 
by  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta. — guaranteed  free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Mike  your  broiler 
raising  more  profitable — quicker  fleshing, 
less  mortality.  Catalog  FREE.  Prices 
surprisingly  reasonable. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Bor  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Contest  Records: 
Maryland,  ’27,  2,326 
Maryland,  ’28,  2,341 

We  have  trapnest- 
ed  every  day  since 
1916.  Customer  re¬ 
ports  over  200-egg 
flock  average  from  our  stock.  Every  chick 
from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from  B.  W.  D. 
New  Mating  List  is  interesting.  Ask  for 
Circular  No.  2,  please. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  YEAR  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  flock  is  a  carefully 
selected  bird— Blood-tested,  free  of 
White  Diarrhoea  and  carries  high  record 
contest  blood— Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them. 

TUC  now  hatching  every  week 

lllk  vinvn*  are  strong  and  livable 
Customers  growing  96%  and  more.  They 
make  quick  profitable  broilers  and  won¬ 
derful  layers.  A  few  choice  breeding 
cockerels  to  spare. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Bergen  Co.  Contest: 
Year  1926-27 

1st  &  2nd  Higrh  Hen  at  Vinelam 
Year  1927-28 

1st  &  2nd  High  Hen  at  Bergen  Cc 
Year  1981-28. 

Pedigreed  ^ 
Cockerels— Baby  Chicks 

at  priecs  you  can  alloril.  New  booking  orders. 

Cockerels  from  Son  of  Champion  of 
World  Hen.  351  eggs  in  364  daya 

FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM  - _ 

R.  F.  O.  No.  1  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  ASSOCIATION 


^2* 

mm 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and 
Mixed  Pekin  Ducklings. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tanered- Barron  English  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks'  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  pre paid; ’100 live  delivery 
guaranteed  at  916.00  per  100;  $47.00 
per  300;  *77.00  per  600;  $150  per  1000. 
10ft  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F,  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 
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pep  up  sales  —  Improve  quality 
Stop  losses— Increase  production 

«et  the  facts  from  Everybodys-  Poultry  Maga- 
aine.  Each  issue  contains  ideas,  information 
and"  discussions  that  make  the  poultryman’s 
-work  easier  and  his  profits  higher.  Typical  - 
poultry  articles  on  proper  breeding, 
feeding,  housing,  culling  and  marketing 
by  the  world’s  greatest  leaders  of 
modem  poultry  business.  Here  is 
the  magazine  you  need  above  all. 

Try  it  nine  months  for  25c. 

Three  years  for  $1.00. 

25 


mos. 


Enclosed  is  25c.  Please  send  me 
Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine  for 
nine  months. 


Name 


Address 


Town  . State . 

Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine 
Box  286-R  Hanover,  Pa. 


THE  ORIGINAL  VITA  BRAND 
OVER  FOUR  YEARS  ON  THE  MARKET 


VITA  BRAND  is  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  poultry  and  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  thousands  of  poultrymen 
as  tiie  best  winter  substitute  for 
sunshine  and  green  food.  It  has 
increased  the  poultry  profits  of 
others— it  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

Barrel  (40  Imperial  or  48  U.  S.  Gallons) . #42.00 

Large  Cans  (10  Imperial  or  12  U.  8.  Gallons) .  12.50 

Small  Cans  (5  Imperial  or  6  U.  S.  Gallons) .  6. » 6 

(No  duty— just  a  small  customs  entry  fee) 

Write  for  circular 

YOCUM  FAUST  LIMITED 

Dept.  S  London,  Canada 


tirnsn 


BUCKEYE 


The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  Dept.  1  4 

Buckeye  Corn  Cribe-— COPPr 


POSITSV-LAY 

for  More  and  Better  Eggs.  Used  by  21  State 
poultry  experts.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  facts. 

The  Oyster  Spoil  Products  Co.;  Phila..  Pa. 


in  the 
Mash 


Stoppage  in  Laying 

I  got  some  late  march-hatched  pullets, 
Leghorns,  and  they  were  laying  nicely 
from  five  to  six  months  of  age.  They 
laid  for  about  seven  or  eight  weeks,  and 
then  stopped  laying.  Combs  all  went 
small  and  white.  What  can  I  do  to  bring 
them  back  to  laying  soon?  I  fed  each 
day  a  damp  commercial  mash,  and  while 
I  fed  it  they  laid  well.  Finally  they  did 
not  eat  it,  and  I  gave  them  dry  mash, 
same  kind.  They  eat  a  little  dry,  not 
much,  mixed  grain  and  table  scraps. 
Last  year  my  hens  laid  well  all  AVinter. 
What  do  you  think  is  my  mistake? 

Long  Island.  MRS.  R.  R.  s. 

March-hatched  pullets  that  are  wyell  fed 
and  reach  full  development  so  as  to  be 
laying  in  the  Fall  are  apt  to  lay  for  a 
short  time  and  then  go  into  more  or  less 
of  a  molt,  with  cessation  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  prevent, 
but  the  efforts  to  that  end  are  probably 
best  expended  along  the  lines  of  getting 
the  pullets  into  good  condition  before  lay¬ 
ing  begins  and  then  maintaining  their 
body  weight  by  feeding  a  sufficiently  large 
proportion  of  fat-forming  food  in  their 
ration.  If  they  are  allowed  to  “lay  off” 
their  pullet  fat  in  early  egg  production, 
they  will  molt  and  take  time  to  recuperate 
before  again  becoming  producers.  This  is 
probably  what  has  happened  to  your  flock. 
Another  thing  that  may  induce  a  partial 
molt  in  laying  pullets  is  a  sudden  change 
in  feeding  practice  or  housing.  An  effort 
to  stimulate  egg  production  by  changing 
the  ration  to  one  thought  perhaps  to  be 
better  may  bring  about  the  very  calamity 
sought  to  be  avoided.  Any  necessary 
changes  in  the  ration  should  bo  made 
gradually  and  no  suitable  ration  should 
be  changed  every  time  egg  production 
varies  Changing  suddenly  from  moist  to 
dry  mash  might  easily  bring  about  a  par¬ 
tial  molt,  as  might  any  radical  change  in 
the  amounts  and  kinds  of  foods  eaten.  If 
it  is  desired  to  give  a  more  fattening 
ration,  more  whole  corn  may  be  added  to 
the  scratch  feed  or  more  meal  to  the 
mash.  If  it  is  desired  to  induce  a  greater 
consumption  of  mash  by  birds  getting  this 
dry  from  hoppers,  a  moist  mash  may  be 
fed  daily,  but  there  should  be  no  sudden 
change  from  dry  to  moist  mash  or  moist 
to  dry,  thus  entirely  upsetting  the  balance 
in  the  ration  by  quickly  inducing  the 
birds  to  eat  much  more  or  less  of  a  part 
of  it.  The  plan  should  be  to  adopt  a  good 
feeding  practice  and  then  make  any  neces¬ 
sary  changes  gradually.  More  corn  meal 
may  be  added  to  the  mash  used  if  body 
weight  is  not  being  kept  up,  or  more  meat 
scrap  or  dry  milk  if  weight  is  increasing 
at  the  expense  of  production.  The  temp¬ 
tation  to  change  the  ration  .every  time 
there  is  a  change  in  production  should  be 
avoided,  however.  One  ca-jot  manipulate 
the  egg-producing  organs  at  will,  though 
he  may  easily  disarrange  their  function  in 
the  attempt  to  do  so.  You  cannot  bring 
molting  pullets  quickly  back  into  produc¬ 
tion.  Feed  them  well  on  the  regular  lay¬ 
ing  ration  and  give  them  time  :  they  will 
take  it,  anyway.  The  addition  of  cod  liver 
oil  to  the  regular  mash  should  help  these 
birds  if  green  food  is  scanty.  A  pint  may 
be  mixed  with  each  100  pounds  of  the 
mash  used.  M.  B.  D. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30doz.  size  with  fiats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches-  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  1  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Metal  Brooder  House 


ISO  Chick  Size 

Larger  sizes  at  corre-  —  9 " 
spondingly  LOW  PRICES. 
Equipped  with  all  Modern  and 
Practical  Features  necessary  to 
GUARANTEE  success  in  raising 
Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  our 
SPECIAL  PRICES  and  Book¬ 
let  FREE.  Investigate  TODAY. 


>ept.  14  ,  London,  Ohio 

ER-IZED  Metal  Siloe 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

I1  or  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered  .  Buy  direct  from  largest  maim  facto  rers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
1  ry  our  “Kel-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

It.  MucKELLAirS  8ON8  CO..  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood  Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  De!. 

rT'AU  Ill'Ll,  STR  AIN  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels, 
*  *3.00  each:  Pullets,  *1.50  each.  Dav-old-ehicks 

in  season.  TAKBF.LL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  contains  100  pens  of  10  hens  each. 
Following  is  the  report  for  week  ending  Dec. 

19,  1928: 

The  production  for  the  seventh  week  at  the 
Vineland  Egg-laying  Contest  was  3,598  eggs  or 
an  average  of  51.40  per  cent.  The  production 
to  date  is  20,111  eggs. 

Pen  21,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen,  owned  by  AVood- 
view  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey,  is  high  for  the 
week  with  07  eggs.  Pen  24,  a  It.  I.  Red  pen, 
owned  by  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Massachusetts, 
is  second  with  61  eggs.  Pen  26,  a  R.  I.  Red 
pen,  owned  by  Pine  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  is  third  with  59  eggs. 

Pen  24,  a  R.  I.  Red  pen,  owned  by  Pine- 
crest  Orchards,  Massachusetts,  is  high  for  the 
contest  with  391  eggs.  Pen  40,  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pen,  owned  by  Broad  Acres  Farm,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  is  second  with  333  eggs.  Pen  93,  a  White 
Leghorn  pen,  owned  by  Gustav  AValters,  New 
Jersey,  is  third  with  330  eggs. 

The  AVinter  period  egg  production  has  al¬ 
ways  been  looked  upon  by  the  poultry  man  as 
being  of  greatest  possible  economic  significance, 
mainly  because  the  AVinter  period  has  usually 
experienced  the  highest  egg  prices  of  the  year. 
This  year  it  takes  some  optimism  to  hold  that 
view,  perhaps.  For  one  reason  or  another  the 
high  peak  of  egg  prices  has  not  fallen  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December  in  recent  years.  How¬ 
ever,  the  poultry  breeder,  who  is  the  poultry- 
man  who  sends  birds  to  egg-laying  contests, 
finds  the  AVinter  period  egg  record  of  as  great 
significance  as  ever.  The  bird  with  high  Win¬ 
ter  production  capacity  usually  proves  to  be 
the  bird  which  closes  the  year  with  high  and 
profitable  record.  AVe  watch  with  interest  the 
Winter  and  especially  the  November  and  De¬ 
cember  production  of  the  contest  pullets.  If  the 
last  of  December  sees  a  total  of  24  or  more 
eggs,  the  probability  is  that  the  hen  will  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  40  in  the  Winter  and  200  in  the 
total  for  the  year.  It  indicates  capacity  to 
start  laying  early  in  the  year,  lay  during  cold 
Winter  months,  and  respond  to  commercial 
methods  of  management. 

Australorps.  - —  H.  D.  Hooper,  N.  ,T.,  309; 
Highland  Place  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y..  104. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.- — Broad  Acres  Farm, 
Conn.,  307;  Pratt  Experimental  Farm.  Pa.,  282; 
Robert  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Mass..  279. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.- — Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass., 
391;  Pine  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  293;  Char- 
lescote  Farm,  Mass.,  265. 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns. — Broad  Acres  Farm, 
Conn.,  333;  Gustov  Walters,  N.  J.,  330;  Samuel 
Baevsky,  N.  J,,  317. 

Miscellaneous. — Gouverneur  Cadwalader.  Pa., 
AVhite  AVyandottes,  303;  Riverside  Poultry 
Yards,  N.  J.,  AVhite  Plymouth  Rocks,  287;  AVm. 
E.  Roeh,  N.  J.,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  146; 
Stephen  H,  Costa,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas, 
138;  Eden  C.  Booth,  Mo..  S.  C.  AAThite  Minorcas, 
120;  Jill  Farm,  N.  J..  A\Thite  Orpingtons,  106; 
Gilbert's  Light  Brahmas,  N.  J.,  Light  Brahmas, 

20. 


Usually  we  get  what  we  pay  for 

THERE  are  a  number  of  grades  of  oyster  shell  selling  at 
various  prices. 

The  price  is  always  governed  by  the  grade  of  shell  itself. 

We  could — with  our  large  production  and  unlimited 
source  of  supply- — sell  just  crushed  oyster  shell  at  a  lower 
price  than  any  other  crusher;  but  we  would  give  you  just 
what  you  get  »n  low  price  shell,  which  is  the  most  expensive 
shell  you  can  buy. 

We  eliminate  all  the  waste  and  poisonous  matter,  and  the 
rat-gathering,  bad-smelling  odor.  None  of  which  has  any 
value  to  your  fowl  and  is  about  40%  of  what  you  would 
buy  in  low-priced  shell. 

PILOT  BRAND  OYSTER  SHELL-FLAKE  is  priced 
slightly  higher  than  other  shell,  because  it  is  so  prepared  as 
to  always  give  100  lbs.  of  oyster  shell  that  your  hens  will  eat. 

It  is  the  cheapest  oyster  shell  on  the  market. 

PILOT  BRAND  would  not  be  the  largest 
selling  brand  of  Oyster  Shell  in  the  world  if 


this  were  not  so. 


Triple  screened 
Adult  and  Chick  sizes 

Dealers  Everywhere 

OYSTER  SHELL 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

One  Broadway  New  York 


PILOT 

BRAND 

OYSTER  SHE 
FLAKE 

S 


t-jmrtfmrr.i 

925  Built  of  Calif.  Redwood,  hot 

water,  copper  tanks,  double 
„p  walla,  dead  air  space,  double 
glass  doors.  Jiffy  egg  turning 
trays,  shipped  set  up  ready  to  use 

AND  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

90  Egg  Size  Now  Only  .  . 

140  Egg  Size  Now  Only  .  • 

250  Egg  Size  Now  Only  •  . 

400  Egg  Size  Now  Only. .  .  _  . 

80  Days  Trial— Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Brooder  pncee  slaBhed.i 
Order  now  or  write  for  FreeCatalog.  Freight  Paid  east  of  Rockies.) 

WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  CO..  Box  42  Racine.  Wise. 


Back 
Guarantee 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Priees  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  YOUR  POULTRY  PROFITS! 

By  proper  Breeding,  Feeding,  Housing,  Culling 
&  Marketing  AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
tells  how  to  do  it,  and  in  addition  a  series  of 

Colored  Pictures 

with  explanatory  text  tell  and  show  many  things 
you  should  know.  They  are  not  just  colored  pic¬ 
tures  of  birds  but  pictures  of  an  educational  na¬ 
ture,  something  never  before  shown  by  a  poultry 

_ paper.  12  issues  of  American  Poultry  Journal 

contain  about  lOOO  pages--Price  25c  a  yr.--5  yrs.  for  51. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  16-536 S.  Clark  St.  CHICAGO 


Send  for  This 
FREE  Booklet 


Tells  how  to  detect 
round  worms  and  tape 
worms,  how  to  get  rid 
of  them,  how  to  protect 
your  birds  against  rein¬ 
festation.  Just  cut  out 
the  coupon  below,  sign  /  fa/ 
your  name  and  address  /  ’eOff} 
and  mail  it  today.  /  ^ll/StQ0/ 

r— — ..... 

I  SAWYER  PRODUCTS  CO..  Inc., 

180-A  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

|  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Booklet.  “'AVorros 
1  ar>il  full  particulars  about  your 

AVORM-A-SIDE  Iodine,  Non-Soluble  Capsules. 

1  Name  . 

|  P.  O . 

R.  E .  State  .  /j 


WORM-A-SIDE 


iodine 

Capsules 


66 


January  12,  1929 


lhf  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Leukemia 


1 


Nk 

c 


^  Chicks  with  an  official 
heavy-laying  ancestry 


1 


Most  baby  chicks  are  bought  for  the  ultimate  source 
of  egg  production.  The  sooner  a  pullet  starts  laying  after 
she  is  mature  the  greater  will  be  her  egg  yield  and  the  cheaper 
will  be  the  eggs  she  produces,  providing  she  comes  from  a  heavy- 
laying  ancestry. 

Kerr’s  chicks  are  bred  to  lay.  They  have  an  exceptional  egg-laying  inheri¬ 
tance  based  upon  four  generations  of  public  egg-laying  contest  winnings. 
These  winning  records  are  as  high  as  294  eggs  in  White  Leghorns,  280  in 
R.  I.  Reds  and  277  eggs  in  Barred  Rocks. 

The  type,  constitutional  vigor,  livability  and  rate  of  growth  of  Kerr’s  chicks 
are  strictly  in  keeping  with  their  unusual  inheritance  for 
egg  production.  Both  utility  and  special  matings  chicks 
furnished  from  flocks  that  have  passed  the  blood  test  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  booklet  with  prices,  giving  illustrated  account 
of  the  Kerr  way  of  producing  living,  profitable  chicks. 

Liberal  discounts  on  orders  up  to  February  1st. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 

Frencktown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lancaiter,  Pa.  Danbury,  Conn.  W.  Springfield,  Mao. 


-Jr*. 


‘  Gasson’s  Livability  guarantee  protects  you  from  chick  losses.  We 

replace  them.  Gasson’s  quality  built  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
breeding  plant  and  hatchery  In  the  ;Midd!e  West.  66  buildings,  65-acre  farm, 
/r  6126,000  investment. 

GASSON’S  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

4.600  birds,  1,600  trapnested  under  Ohio  It.  O.  P.  Supervision,  6  consecutive  years 
blood  testing.  Every  hen  we  hatch  from  is  mated  to  a  pedigreed  oockerel,  from  200 
to  300  eggs.  Official  Contest  Records.  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks,  Cockerels,  Baby 
Chicks  and  10-week-old  stock.  Write  for  large  48-page  free  catalog. 

GASSON’S  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  H.  VERSAILLES.  OHIO 

John  P.  Gonson,  Prop.  (Formerly  Brookfield  Poultry  Formal 


PARKS’  b?eodiaY  BARRED  ROCK 


have  been  laying  their  vray  into  popularity.  “Parks  Strain,”  the  strain  of  quality 
protected  by  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America's  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  Eggs  and 
standard  qualities  since  1889.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World  s  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

If  you  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early. 

Remember  I  personally  select  and  mate  every  individual  from  whish  we  sell  eggs  or  Chicks. 

Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations  of  800-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  t-  - 

Hatching  packed  in  our  scientific  way  will  travel  safely  most  anywhere.  Day  Old  Chicks— We  guarantee  Bare 
delivery  and  full  count  up  to  72  hours  journey.  Before  buying  anywhere  get  our  free  catalog  and  latest  prices. 
J.  W.  PARKS  Jk  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA._ 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  A*sociation 


NATIONAL  "SUPER-BRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  for  1929. 
Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering 
- - -  ^JPEK.l -  - - 


NATIONAL  SU1 


-BRED  CHICKS  NOW. 


1000 

$  120 
130 
140 
140 
160 
190 
230 
100 

for  our  Free  Catalog  with  prices  on  Chicks  from  our  SPECIAL  MATED  FLOCKS.  AH  Chicks  sent 
•repaid  by eltheJ  Par?et  P?st  or  Express  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  Bank  references  furnished  on 
request  yWrite  us  You  will  save  money  by  ordering  Super- bred^Chicks  NO W. 


S.  C.  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 
Tancred  and  Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 
Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas  .  .  .  . 
Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orplngtona 
Wh.  Mfncoras  and  Blue  Andelusians  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . . 

Mixed  <  ~  ‘  ” 


25 

60 

100 

600 

$3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

4,75 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

5.50 

10  75 

20.00 

95.00 

7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

120.00 

3,00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FAlIMS 


BOX  406 


MIFFLIN  TOWN,  PENN  A 


WILLGERODT 

&<gew.  (D  HI  M 


BROS 

FED  BANK.N.  J. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


WILLGERODT  BROTHERS 


Don’t  gamble  with  chicks  of  unknown  quality.  Every  chick  we  sell  is 
hatched  from  our  eggs  and  from  trapnested  flocks— not  hatchery  chicks. 
See  our  exhibits  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

WRITE  FOR  "THE  LEGHORN  BOOK  FOR  1929".  It’s  free. 

BOX  R  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


i  PYTD  A  CUICKQ  with  each  100 

J,  \jP  HulL  JL  fv/A  JL  i A Ordered  Before  March  1  st. 

DON’T  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred, 
high  producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and 
health  of  chicks  is  safeguarded. 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.— GET  OUR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Heneel  who  made  over 
♦1  600  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds— Prices  very  attractive.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  1SKKEDING  CO.  -  -  -  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


I  have  lost  a  number  of  Barred  ltock 
pullets  with  enlarged  liver.  The  State 
authorities,  after  examination,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  trouble  leukemia.  They  in¬ 
structed  me  to  use  bichloride  of  mercury 
tablets  in  the  drinking  water  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  and  of  course  disinfect,  which  I 
have  done,  and  am  still  losing  my  birds. 
I  can  tell  a  bird  which  is  affected  before 
she  stops  her  feed.  Is  there  anyone  who 
knows  of  a  treatment  which  can  be  used 
with  a  possibility  of  saving  some  of  the 
birds  when  taken  in  time?  F.  M.  H. 

Leukemia  is  a  disease  of  the  blood  and 
blood-making  organs  for  which  no  cure 
is  known.  It  is  not  likely  that  anyone 
will  be  able  to  help  you.  In  this  disease, 
the  red  blood  cells  diminish  in  proportion 
to  the  white  blood  cells,  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  latter  giving  it  its 
name.  The  comb,  wattles  and  skin  be¬ 
come  pale  in  color  and  the  bird  emaciated, 
dull  and  weak.  Changes  in  the  liver  and 
other  internal  organs  are  also  noted.  The 
blood  is  paler  in  color  than  normally  and 
does  not  clot  so  readily  when  drawn.  I 
think  that  you  have  been  advised  as  to  all 
that  is  known  of  treatment,  none  of 
which  holds  out  much  hope  in  a  malig¬ 
nant  disease  of  this  kind.  M.  B.  d. 


m  Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  oreu  io  uiaxe  money  ior  you.  otrong,  neanny,  vigorous  irons  me  world's  best  VI 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels,  -Y* 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  .Send  now  ^ 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  '  s?' 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N. 


VQU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  I 


TEN  EXTRA  CHICKS 

On  orders  placed  before  Feb.  15th,  we  allow  10  extra  chicks  with  every  100  ordered. 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautiful  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 
Guaranteed  Chicks. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— ALSO  BABY  DUCKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State 
University.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  16  Rreeds.  We  have  limited  num¬ 
ber  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  Chicles  from  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY  MAIN  ST.  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


4A  f'V'T'OA  C'Xf  P.Mii  orders  hooked  beforo  March  15th,  we  give 

AU  IjAIK/x  vHlvil9,io  Chicks  extra  with  each  IOO  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  01 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Free— Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wish. 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HtkBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Maiu  Street  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


Treatment  of  Ailing  Hens 

In  your  issue  of  Nov.  10,  page  1413,  M. 
B.,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  writes  of  trou¬ 
ble  with  “pox  and  colds,”  and  from  his  last 
sentence  I  know  he  is  in  despair.  I  have 
been  through  such  an  epidemic  three 
times,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  may 
speak  with  some  confidence.  In  my  first 
experience  I  lost  many  birds,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  loss  of  Winter  eggs.  In  my 
last,  my  losses  from  1,000  hens  were  not 
extensive,  though  we  were  subjected  to  a 
great  deal  of  extra  work. 

When  we  first  discovered  infected  birds 
we  immediately  cleaned  two  end  pens, 
shutting  the  birds  out  till  dark.  We  then 
gave  each  bird  the  “light  test”  with  an 
ordinary  kerosene  lantern,  by  holding  her 
head  near  the  light.  If  she  did  not  close 
her  eyes  we  considered  her  well,  but, 
nevertheless,  gave  her  head  a  bath  in  a 
strong  solution  of  ordinary  cresol  disin¬ 
fectant,  holding  it  under  till  bubbles  ap¬ 
peared.  She  was  put  in  the  west  pen.  If 
the  next  bird  showed  a  watery  eye,  or  if 
she  closed  either  eye,  she  was  dipped  like¬ 
wise  and  put  in  the  east  pen.  If  we  found 
a  bird  badly  affected  she  was  put  in  a 
coop  for  further  treatment.  We  continued 
this  process  till  every  bird  had  been  in¬ 
spected  and  treated,  and  all  pens  cleaned. 
Infected  birds  were  kept  together. 

Bad  cases  were  isolated,  but  kept  in  or¬ 
dinary  shipping  coops.  After  their  eyes 
had  been  cleaned  with  the  cresol  solution 
we  dried  them;  then  swabbed  eyes,  nose, 
throat  and  mouth  with  a  2  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  mercurochrome.  This  is  easily 
done  with  a  bit  of  cotton  rolled  on  a 
splinter.  We  formerly  used  iodine,  but 
found  the  mercurochrome  much  more  ef¬ 
fective.  This  swabbing  in  early  cases  is 
very  effective,  but  in  advanced  cases  it 
was  necessary  to  continue  it  for  some 
time,  and  if  a  case  proves  too  obstinate, 
we  killed  and  cremated  the  bird. 

This  for  treatment.  As  a  further  safe¬ 
guard,  we  used  bichloride  at  the  rate  of 
one  tablet  to  four  gallons  of  drinking 
water.  This  was  made  up  in  a  50-gallon 
barrel  and  served  in  stone  crocks.  W ooden 
buckets  would  do  if  crocks  were  not  avail¬ 
able,  but  metal  must  not  be  used.  . 

This  last  attack  in  our  flocks  occurred 
in  the  Winter  of  15)26-27.  Last  year  we 
used  cod  liver  oil  at  the  rate  of  one  pint 
to  100'  pounds  of  mash,  and  also  gave  a 
liberal  feed  of  concentrated  buttermilk 
daily,  and  we  had  no  recurrence.  We  are 
doing  the  same  this  year,  and  have  1,000 
pullets  under  lights  that  are  now  produc¬ 
ing  about  60  per  cent. 

Your  suggestion  of  dipping  in  1  to  1,000 
solution  of  bichloride  would  doubtless  do 
as  well  or  better  than  the  cresol  solution, 
but  if  a  man  were  to  treat  1,000  birds 
that  way  it  would  be  necessary  for  lum  to 
wear  rubber  gloves. 

The  giving  of  medicines,  unless  it  be  a 
liberal  dose  of  Epsom  salt,  is  a  waste  of 
good  money.  The  bichloride  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  merely  serves  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  infection ;  and  to  check  it 
in  birds  already  infected  by  killing  the 
bacillus. 

What  I  have  told  you  above  is  from 
practical  experience.  From  scientific 
sources,  which  I  refrain  from  naming,  I 
received  suggestions  that  might  be  used 
with  a  backyard  flock,  but  were  entirely 
impracticable  in  a  flock  of  more  than  a 
thousand.  While  I  am  not  prepared  to 
prove  it,  I  firmly  believe  that  birds  most 
susceptible  to  pox  are  those  afflicted  with 
worms ;  and  as  a  precaution  I  feed  1  per 
cent  tobacco  dust  in  the  mash  for  three 
weeks,  three  times  each  year.  I  trust 
your  correspondent  may  get  some  help 
from  these  suggestions. 

Maryland.  a.,  d.  Phillips. 


f  METAL  BROODER  HOUSE  N 

Stop  your  chick  losses  by  brooding 
your  baby  chicks  under  proper  housing 
conditions.  Only  metal  can  give  you  the 
exact  conditions  you  need— but  there  is  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  Metal  Brooder  Houses.  Invented  first 
by  the  Dickeiman  Manufacturing  Company  and  per¬ 
fected  by  it,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Dickelman 
Metal  Brooder  House  contains  many  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  corrugated  walls,  better  ventila¬ 
tion  and  more  light — reducing  chick  mortality  and 
increasing  poultry  profits.  Get  our  free  catalog 
that  shows  the  difference.  No  obligation  at  all. 

Over  $1000.00  Profit  in  One  Season 

L.  M.  Wilent,  Shreve,  Ohio,  paid  for  his 
houses,  chicks  and  feed  and  had  $1000.00 
profit  from  chicks  raised  in  four  Dickel¬ 
man  Houses  in  one  season.  Houses  are 
built  in  600-chick  size,  circular  type  or  in  long  type 
suitable  for  continuous  brooding  systems.  They 
are  shipped  "knocked-down.”  Man  and  boy  can 
erect  it  quickly.  Houses  are  available  in  either 
corrugated  or  plain  walls.  It’s  Cheaper  to  Own 
Than  a  Wooden  One.  Write  for  FREE  booklet 
on  Modern  Poultry  Housing.  Patent  No.  1,670,932. 

Remember  a  "Dickelman'’  Pays  for  Itself 

DICKELMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

333  Main  Street  FOREST,  OHIO 


Pullets  —  — 

rhicl/c  Kkko  from  high  -egg  bred .  inspec- 
LiliCKS,  ted  flocke  will  p  ease  you  end 
make  you  money.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
1  Reds,  Leghorns, Wyandottes,  Minorcas. Orpingtons, 
"  Anconas.  Low  Prices.  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

Mary  Maud©  Farms,  Box  IOO  t  Portland,  ind. 


LPVNCRSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatcherq  Rt.2D  Lancaster.  O 


CHICKS ! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
Wyckoff  Leghorns 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly 
BARGAIN  PRICE  *18.1*0  PER  HUNDRED 

Ten  per  cent  with  order,  balance  C.  O,  D.  Refund  it 
ordering  dates  are  filled.  Special — 200  chicks  weekly 
from  pedigreed  matings.  Price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  °»&jA1(?v«  5fr$.s‘' 


Baby  Chicks 


for  March  and  April  Delivery 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
25  50  100  600  1000 

White  Leghorns . $3.50 

Barred  ltox .  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 

Light  Mixed .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Penna 


*3-50 

$6.00 

$1200 

*57.00 

$110 

400 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

400 

7.50 

14.00 

67  50 

130 

4.50 

8.50 

16-00 

75.00 

300 

5.00 

9  00 

42  50 

8« 

6.50 

1200 

57  50 

no 

CHICKS 


25 

60 

100 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14  OO 

3.50 

6.50 

12  00 

6.50 

1200 

2.75 

500 

9  00 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

8.  C.  Reds.. 

Barred  Rocks... 

White  Leghorns .  3.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50 

Light  Mixed  .  2-75 

600  lots  y% c  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAllstervllle,  Pa, 


HEAVY  BROILER  CHICKS— $14  Per  100 

Consisting  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons 
Sent  C.O.D.  Pay  after  arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery.  Immediate  shipment.  We  hatch  all  year. 
Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  340 
Main  SI.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603  or  1604. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS,  REDS  and 
LEGHORNS 

Special  Price  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
W  in .  I>.  Scott  Box  68  Harrington,  IleL 


Special  Discounts, 
on  Quality 
Chicks 


For 
Ordering 
Early. 
Write  Now. 


Husband  of  Authoress:  “Will  you 
be  much  longer  writing  that  novel?” 
Wife  :  “I  am  just  at  the  death  scene  of 
the  hero.”  Husband  (politely):  “Good! 
And  when  he’s  dead,  would  you  mind 
sewing  on  this  button  for  me?” — Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Seilord,  Del- 

S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  CEU4U1IHKST  POULTRY  FAItlil,  Rox  T,  Rahway,  N.  J 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  The  Kind  that  lay. 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pltlslown,  N.  J. 

PETERSIME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wh.  LeghoruB.  Catalog.  Garher  Hatchery,  Harrisonburg,  V*. 

U/kilo  U/uanrlnHoe  CHICKS,  EGGS— Large  Catalogue. 

finite  nyanaoiies  Sherman  Bowden,  Bax  195  A,  Mansfield,  0. 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
‘‘Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  toulouse  geese— from  20  to  30ib. stock. 

Prize  winners.  Prices  reasonable.  Circular. 
WEBSTER  KUNEY  Box  B  Seneca  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Reid’s  Turkey  Farm 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 

Turkeys  -  pucks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


G4  SHAWdualltraCTOR 


Fine  for  Truck  Gardens,  Small 
Farms, Estates. Does  the  work 
of  6  men.  Plows,  seeds,  cul¬ 
tivates,  runs-  bpit  machinery. 
Single  or  Twin  Engines,  4 
riding  or  walking  types. 

Try  It  10  Days 

on  your  own  work  at  01 

risk.  Write _ for  LdBER/ 

TKlADvQFFERand  our  L( 
FACTORY  PRICE. 

SHAW  MFC,  CO., 


,  .  Mower  Attachment  Al . 
Cuts  Weeds, Grasses,  _ 

Lawns.  , 

'speed 
„  Beat,  can 
.  be  equipped 
with 

,  revert* 
•  fat.  Tool 
Control 


Dept.  RY1  Galesburg,  Kait. 
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WENE 

Chicks 


Every  Wene 
breeder  is 
blood-tested ; 
every  female 
is  a  mature 
hen— no  pul¬ 
let  matings.  State-Supervised,  blood- 
tested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Also 
blood-tested  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes.  For 
a  marvelous  broiler  and  roaster  strain, 
try  our  Wyandotte  White  Rock  Cross. 
These  birds  grow  fast,  put  on  good  flesh 
at  an  early  age  and  dress  out  the  finest 
carcasses  we  have  ever  seen.  Hatches 
every  week.  Write  for  free  folder 
and  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

Dept.  A,  Vineland*  New  Jersey 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed' 
Ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s Jgsysj SSL 

■  1  ^  No  money  in  advance.  Get 

I  /AV  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO., 
LA  T  Box  15  .  Milford.  Mass- 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 83.50 

Brown  Leghorns .  3.50 


50  1 00 

86.50  813.00 
6.50  13.00 

Barred  Stocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Beds .  4.35  7.75  15.00 

Mixed .  3.75  5.00  9.00 

J£C  lees  in  600  lots,  lc  less. in  1,000  lots.  Full  count.  110 
live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

OHEKKY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Mace,  Prop.  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


Profit  Bred  Chicks 


County  Line  Chicks  are  from  proven  produc¬ 
ers.  They  can  be  secured  in  five  breeds — S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  all  from  range 
reared  healthy  bred-to-lay  parents.  Send 
for  folder  which  gives  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion  every  poultry  raiser  should  know. 


County  Line  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Box  11,  Telford,  Penna. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

In  Lots  of.... 25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes....  *4.58  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 


Rocks  or  Reds .  4. 00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.50  6  50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 


From  carefuliy  selected  free-range  flocks.  100  %  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  Box  75,  ltleliiield,  Penna. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State  tested,  every  bird  free  from  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea.  Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred. 

Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM  Box  92  GROTON,  MASS. 

Ewings  wMte  Leghorns 

are  the  product|of  record  layers.  For  15  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314-egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING, 'All anile,  Pa. 


Bucher  Super-Quality  Chicks 

from  inspected  free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds; 
White  Wyandottes;  White,  Barred  Rocks;  Giants;  Black 
Minorcas;  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Book¬ 
let  Free.  Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds. 

Bucher  Bros.  Hatchery,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


Purebred,  blood  tested, 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c; 
Rocks,  Reds,  14c;  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 6c;  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


PENNA.  STATE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-Wyckoff  Strains.  The 
Best.  Catalog  describing  our  300-egg  stock,  Re¬ 
cords,  Pedigreeing,  R.  O.  P.  Entries.  RIDGEWAY 
POULTRY  FARM,  AT.  A.  Campbell.  Jamestown,  Pa. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood  tested. 
Write  for  catalog;  visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS;  Box  R,  Davisviile,  R.  I. 


Rl  n  inii,  April  hatch,  special  mating,  now 
Kpft  rllIIPl^,ayin?’  $2.00.  Cockerels,  $3.00. 
.1*  IVCU  1  line GEORGE  HOAG  Shavertoivn,  N.  Y. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED  CHIX^-HEGGS— MALES 

ACREBRIOGE  FARM  Box  R  MARLBORO,  MASS. 


CYNLY  FINE  STOCK— Light  Brahmas,  Black  Minor- 
va  cas.  Dark  Cornish,  Bourbon  Red  unrelated  trios, 

*27.  HARRY  B0ICE,  Martinsville,  N.  J.  Phone:  779F3 


SC.  BROWN  and  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 337-egg,  trap- 

■  nested,  pedigreed.  VERA  FULTON,  B-98.  Gallipolis.  Ohio 


Bred-to-lay  barred  rock  chicks  and  hatch¬ 
ing  EGGS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbuoh,  N.  Y. 


Extru'nne  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Pittsburgh  Markets 

Cattle.  —  Steers,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
good,  $13.50  to  $14.50 ;  950  to  1,100  lbs., 
good,  $13.75  to  $14.50;  800  lbs.  up,  me¬ 
dium,  $12  to  $13.75;  common,  $9.75  to 
$12 ;  heifers,  850  lbs.  down,  good,  $12  to 
$13 ;  common  and  medium,  $9  to  $12 ; 
cows,  good,  $9.50  to  $10.50 ;  common 
and  medium,  $7  to  $9.50;  low  cutters  and 
cutters,  $5.50  to  $7 ;  bulls,  yrlgs.  exc., 
good,  beef,  $10  to  $11 ;  cutter,  medium, 
$8.50  to  $10;  calves,  500  lbs.  down,  me¬ 
dium  to  choice,  $12  to  $17 ;  cull  to  com¬ 
mon,  $7.50  to  $12 ;  vealers,  milk-fed, 
good  to  choice,  $16  to  $18 ;  medium, 
$13.50  to  $16 ;  cull  to  common,  $8.50  to 
$13.50. 

Hogs. — Heavy-weights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
medium  to  choice,  $9.15  to  $9.50 ;  me¬ 
dium-weights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  medium  to 
choice,  $9.35  to  $9.50;  lightweights,  160 
to  200  lbs.,  medium  to  choice,  $9.25  to 
$9.50;  light  lights,  130  to  160  lbs.,  me¬ 
dium  to  choice,  $8.75  to  $9.35;  slaughter 
pigs,  90  to  130  lbs.,  medium  to  choice, 


necessary  to  quote  each  market  individu¬ 
ally,  using  the  local  phraseology  in  de¬ 
scribing  egg  grades. 

Dec.  29,  1928. — New  York:  Nearby 
hennery  whites,  closely  selected,  extras, 
premiums  not  included,  47  to  48c ;  aver¬ 
age  extras,  45  to  46c;  browns,  fancy  to 
extra  fancy,  50  to  51c.  Philadelphia : 
Fresh  extra  firsts,  43c ;  fresh  firsts,  41c ; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs 
in  cartons,  51  to  53c.  Baltimore,  nearby 
current  receipts,  candled,  40  to  42e. 
Scranton:  Western  fresh,  50  to  55c; 
sterilized  whites,  46  to  49c. 

Dec.  28,  1928.  —  Providence,  R.  I. : 
Special,  large  size,  52  to  60c ;  nearby 
fresh,  large,  50  to  51c ;  nearby  pullets, 
36  to  40e.  Worcester:  Nearby,  47  to 
58c ;  mostly  50c.  Buffalo :  Grade  A,  50 
to  52e ;  grade  B,  33  to  36e ;  grade  C,  29 
to  30c ;  at  mark,  45  to  48c ;  pullets  at 
mark,  35  to  38c.  Hartford :  Conn,  new- 
laid  fancy,  63c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  55 
to  58e ;  Conn,  extras,  53  to  55c ;  Conn, 
gathered,  48  to  52c.  AVaterbury :  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  62c;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 


Pen  of  Light  Brahmas 


$8.50  to  $9;  packing  sows,  smooth,  light¬ 
weights,  exe.,  $7.50  to  $8. 

Sheep. — Lambs,  84  lbs.  down,  good  to 
choice,  $14.25  to  $15.50 ;  92  lbs.  down, 
medium,  $12.75  to  $14.25;  all  wts.,  cull 
to  common,  $8.75  to  $12.75.  Yearling 
wethers,  110  lbs.  down,  medium  to  choice, 
$8.50  to  $12;  ewes,  120  lbs.  down,  me¬ 
dium  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $7  ;  120  to  150 
lbs.,  medium  to  choice,  $5.25  to  $6.75 ; 
all  wts.,  cull  to  common,  $3  to  $5.75. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bbls., 
Va.,  2%-in.  Black  Twigs,  $4  to  $4.25; 
Winesaps,  21/4-in.,  $3.50 ;  h.u.-bskt.,  N.  Y., 
2^-in.  Baldwins  and  Kings,  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  Wealthy,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Va.,  2%- 
in.  Staymans,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  Pa.,  2 %- 
in.  Rome  Beauties,  $1.75  to  $1.90 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  bbl.,  Danish  Seed, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  Va.  Savoy,  $3;  cranber¬ 
ries,  Mass,  and  N.  .T.,  14- bbl.  boxes,  $4 
to  $4.75;  %-bbl.  boxes,  $8.50  to  $9.50; 
celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  kale, 
Va.,  bbls.,  $1.50 ;  mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb. 
bskt,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  onions,  midwestern, 
100-lb.  sacks,  No.  Is,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.  bskt,  $1.50;  potatoes,  150-lb. 
sacks,  U.  S.  No.  Is,  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Round 
Whites,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  Me.  Gr.  Mts., 
$1.90  to  $2.10 ;  rutabagas,  Canadian,  300- 
lb.  sacks,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
N.  J.,  bu.  hprs,  yellows,  No.  Is,  $2  to 
$2.25;  Del.  and  Md.,  $1.75  to  $2;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.  bskt.,  Pa.  washed,  $1.40  to 
$1.50. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  Timothy,  $21 
to  $21.50 ;  standard  Timothy  hay,  819.50 
to  $20.50;  No.  2,  $16  to  $17.50;  No.  3, 
$14.50  to  $15.50 ;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed 
hay,  $19  to  $20 ;  No.  2,  $17  to  $18 ;  No. 
1  clover  mixed  hay,  $22  to  $23 ;  No.  2, 
$18  to  $20 ;  No.  1  clover  hay,  $26  to  $27 ; 
No.  2,  $20  to  $21 ;  No.  1  heavy  clover 
mixed  hay,  $24  to  $25 ;  No.  1  Alfalfa  hay, 
second  cutting,  $30  to  $31;  standard  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  second  cutting,  $27  to  $28 ;  No. 
2,  $24  to  $25 ;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $12  to 
$12.50;  No.  2,  $11  to  $12;  No.  3,  $9  to 
$10;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $11  to  $11.50;  No. 
2,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  No.  1  rye  straw,  $14.50 
to  $15.50 ;  No.  2  rye  straw,  $13  to  $13.50. 

Eggs. — Local,  fresh  select,  whites,  46 
to  48c ;  browns,  44  to  46c ;  current  re¬ 
ceipts,  38  to  40e ;  pullet  eggs,  40  to  45c 
doz. 

Poultry.  —  Fresh  killed,  full  dressed 
liens,  43c ;  hog  dressed,  38c ;  live  poultry, 
hens,  heavy,  28  to  30c ;  Leghorns,  20  to 
22e ;  roosters,  18  to  20e ;  springers, 
heavy,  28  to  30c ;  Leghorns,  25  to  26c ; 
ducks,  23  to  27c ;  geese,  22  to  25c. 


Comparative  Egg  Prices 

The  following  quotations  are  obtained 
from  government  and  commercial  reports. 
Due  to  lack  of  standardization  of  trade 
terms  throughout  the  country,  it  has  been 


58  to  60c;  Conn,  extras,  55  to  58c;  Conn, 
gathered,  48  to  55c.  Pittsburgh :  Local 
fresh  select,  whites,  46  to  48c ;  browns, 
44  to  46c ;  current  receipts,  38  to  40e; 
pullets,  40  to  45c. 


Perhaps  Spoiled  Food 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  hens? 
They  have  been  heavy  layers,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Occasionally  for  a  year  we  have  lost  one, 
hut  it  is  getting  to  he  more  than  occa¬ 
sionally  now,  having  disposed  of  four  sick 
ones  in  the  last  week  out  of  a  flock  of 
32.  They  act  droopy,  combs  turn  a  sort 
of  orange,  drink  a  great  deal  hut  do  not 
eat  much  early  in  their  sickness.  Then 
they  begin  to  eat  quantities  of  dry  mash, 
and  a  few  days  before  they  die  they  are 
hungry,  but  are  too  dizzy  to  pick  up  the 
whole  grain.  They  throw  their  heads 
hack  and  stagger  when  they  walk,  though 
they  sit  .still  most  of  the  time  and  some 
of  them  keep  turning  the  head.  Most  of 
them  have  a  diarrhoea.  The  droppings 
are  reddish,  not  bloody,  and  slightly 
frothy.  One  has  had  one  closed  eye,  all 
swollen  and  yellow ;  the  other  eye  quite 
watery.  They  are  sick  two  or  three 
weeks  and  are  very  thin  when  they  die. 
One  had  much  enlarged  intestines  that 
were  full  of  small  yellowish  spots.  These 
hens  have  a  large  house  and  are  prac¬ 
tically  on  unlimited  range,  fields  and  an 
old  orchard,  plenty  of  water  and  always 
wholesome  green  feed.  k.  e.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

You  have  mentioned  symptoms  of  a 
half  dozen  diseases  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  all  the  deaths  in  your  flock  are  not 
due  to  one  cause.  The  peculiar  move¬ 
ment  of  the  head  and  neck  are  likely  to 
be  due  to  food  poisoning,  from  eating 
spoiled  food  of  some  kind,  perhaps  picked 
up  on  range.  It  would  be  well  to  look 
for  carcasses  of  dead  animals  of  some 
kind  within  their  reach. 

The  birds  that  are  very  thin  when  dead 
and  show  “spots”  upon  the  intestines  are 
likely  to  have  died  from  fowl  tuberculosis. 
I  suspsect  that  your  chief  losses  have 
come  from  spoiled  food,  either  found  up¬ 
on  range  or  inadvertantly  given. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Yep,  I  had  a  beard  like  yours  once, 
and  when  I  realized  how  it  made  me 
look,  I  cut  it  off.”  “Well,  I  had  a  face 
like  yours  once,  and  when  I  realized  that 
I  couldn’t  cut  it  off,  I  grew  this  beard.” 
— Frivol. 


Offered  to 
Rural  New-Yorker 
Readers  for  18th  Season 


ROSEMONT  CHICKS  are  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  big  Rural  New-Yorker  fami¬ 
ly.  They  have  been  advertised  in  this 
paper  each  season  for  the  last  18  years.  Know¬ 
ing  the  high  standards  of  this  paper  you  must 
also  realize  that  only  chicks  which  live  up  to 
promises  can  be  advertised  in  this  way. 

A  Guarantee  as  Broad  as 
We  Know  How  To  Make  It 

Safe  arrival  of  full  count?  O  yes!  We  have 
guaranteed  that  for  years.  But  we  don’t  stop 
there.  We  cannot  rest  content  until  we  have  an 
enthusiastic  letter  from  you  telling  how  pleased 
you  are  with  Rosemont  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  Today 

This  year  we  offer,  instead  of  the  usual  catalog, 
a  giant  folder  showing  Rosemont  Chicks,  in  full 
colors  in  each  of  the  six  breeds.  Write  for  this 
big  folder  and  our  1929  Price  List. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  February  and 
March  delivery. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont 

Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


STOP  CHICK  LOSSES 
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SAVES 
CHICKS  ; 
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WISHBONE 

BLUE  FLAME 

OIL 

BROODER 

Raises  the  best,  strongest  chicks  regardless  of  weather. 
No  pre-heating — hot  blue  flame  at  touch  of  match. 
Flame  can’t  go  out  unless  you  put  it  out.  Set  it  and 
forget  It.  No  valves,  bends  or  strainers  to  clog.  No 
mess,  no  odor.  Best  for  hens,  ducks  and  turkeys. 
Shipped  direct — or  see  your  dealer.  Actual  capacities: 
50  t°  L00  chicks,  $12;  100  to  350  chicks,  $16;  400 
chicks,  $19;  600  chicks,  $22. 


AMERICAN  COAL  BROODER 


BURNS  HARD  OR  SOFT  COAL  OR  GAS 
Finest  Brooder  made.  Needs  little  attention.  Hover 
revolves  at  touch  of  hand.  Hinged  section  raises, 
permitting  quick,  roomy  access  to  grate  or  any  part 
around  stove.  Drafts  automatically  rogulated.  Proper 
brooding  tern-  ^  m  BROODS 


THEM 
RIGHT! 


perature  main¬ 
tained  day  and 
night.  Diffusive 
heat  dome  scien- 
t  i  f  i  c  a  I  I  y 
spreads  heat 
where  it  Is 
needed.  Great 
coal  capacity. 

Best  for  hens, 
ducks  and  tur¬ 
keys.  Shipped 
direct  or  see 
your  dealer.  Ac¬ 
tual  capacities: 

300  chicks,  $16.50;  500  chicks,  $19.50;  600  chicks, 
$24.50.  Dealers  write  for  proposition.  Writ©  to  Dept.  10. 


AMERICAN  INCUBATORS,  inc. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN  and  WISHBONE 

'Better Built  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS 


rBABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds — famous  thru- 
out  the  country  for  high  produc¬ 
tion,  vigor  and  size.  Our  4,000 
layers  were  producing  50%  Dec. 

1st.  We  own  and  operate  one  of 
the  largest  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Each  year 
our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhoea.  Let  us  introduce  our  trap- 
nested,  blood  line,  disease  free,  260-egg 
strain,  which  is  sure  to  satisfy  into  vour 
flock.  CATALOG  FREE.  J 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Maes. 


CLOVERDALE  A&  LEGHORNS 

exclusively 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  by  Owner 
Continuously  fori?  Years. 

From  one  pen  of  pullets,  73  made  R.  O.  P.  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  235.79  eggs.  Official.  Four  average  weights  of 
eggs  by  Supervisor,  23.70  oz.,  24.48  oz.,  24.96  oz.  and  25  90 
oz.  per  dozen.  Yearly  average  weight  of  eggs,  Official 
24.66  oz.  pullets.  Yes,  pullet  No.  3517  laid  308  eggs,  but  it 
is  these  high  averages  of  large  eggs  that  count.  For  six 
years  we  have  used  only  males  from  hens  laying  ideal 
pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Reasonable  prices  on 
Cockerels,  Clucks  or  HatchingEggs.  Write  for  catalog 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 


R.  F.  D.  No.  1 


Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Prop. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breedersselected  and  leg  banded 
,  by  men  trained  by  Ohio  Poultry 
Improvement  Association  ami  au¬ 
thorized  accredited  inspectors. 

Leghorns,  12c  each.  Rocks.  Reds,  Wy¬ 
andottes,  14c  each.  Light  Brahmas,  18c 
each.  Writ®  for  catalogue  and  special 
price  on  .300  or  more— Box  112. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

WHARTON, 
OHIO 


TURKEYS 

Strong,  healthy,  young  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and  Nari  a- 
gansett.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices 

BALLST0N  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  BALLST0N  SPA,  N,  Y. 

WOOLF  CHICKS  »"W.T‘pr  SK: 

^  prices  low,  when  you  con¬ 
sider  quality.  I  ship  only  best  quality  chicks,  no  culls, 
from  own  farm,  with  fifteen  years  successful  hatching 
and  breeding.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  now  book 
ing  orders.  EARL  WOOLF,  Owner,  Box  124,  Milford,  N.  J 

BLACK  JERSEY  GIANT  COCKEl£EL8-for  sale 
GLO.  ID  IT,  Hapleboret  Farm*,  Nontieeilo,  New  lork 
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Try  Loase-Chase  en¬ 
tirely  at  our  risk.  Use 
one  can- -according:  to 
directions  --w  It  h  o  u  t 
risking’  a  alngrle  penny. 
Our  famous  guarantee 
is  your  protection— 

“Money  Back 
plus  10%” 

If  you  are  not  in  every 
way  pleased  with  the 
results.  We  dare  make 
this  binding:  guarantee 
because  the  use  of 
Louse  -Chase  means 
iouse-freo  cows, 


WM/,,  Places  to  Apply  # 
%  -LICE  all  Gone/ 


y/  ARE  your  cows  scrubby,  restless, 
A  disappointing  in  yield?  If  so  you 
are  spending  good  money  every  day  to 
feed  lice!  The  pests  are  very  common  in  winter — 
often  not  detected  until  vitality  is  seriously  lowered. 

Graylawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  enables  you  to 
have  a  louse-free  herd — NOW.  With  this  mar¬ 
velous  high-powered  louse  killer  the  job  of  clear¬ 
ing  out  the  pests  is  so  easy,  so  sure  and  INEX¬ 
PENSIVE.  You  need  only  dust  on,  from  the 
handy  sifter-top  can,  a  little  Louse-Chase 
along  the  spine,  about  the  brisket  and  between  the 
hind  legs.  Equally  effective  on  other  live  stock. 
Very  little  powder  required  per  animal. 


Follow  the  lead  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  Ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  big  breeders  who  use  and 
endorse  Louse-Chase.  A  single  package  will 
save  many  dollars  in  any  dairy.  Feed  dealers, 
druggists  and  general  stores  sell  Louse-Chase. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will  mail 
large  farm  size  can  postpaid  for  $1.00. 


Graylawn  Farms,  Inc,,  Dept.  R,  Orleans,  Vt. 


LOV  1 


Gtfc*  rfvre  COUP0^  Rested  w 


1  THE  DREW  UNE  CO.  Dept.  520  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

£  (MAIL  TO  THE  NEAREST  OFFICE) 

d  Please  send  your  Free  Book  and  Catalog  on  Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment.  I  am  interested  in 
H  □  Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Equipment 


Name _ _ _ _ ....... _ - _ R-  F.  D,. 


2  Town . . . State. 


Ohio  State  Grange  Holds 
Annual  Meeting 

Walter  PI  Kirk  of  Port  Clinton  was 
elected  Ohio  State  Grange  Master  at  the 
session  held  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  week 
of  December  11. 

The  Grange  adopted  resolutions  asking 
for  a  law  to  compel  airplane  operators 
to  carry  liability  insurance  for  property 
damage  by  forced  or  intentional  land¬ 
ing  on  fields  with  crops.  The  Grange 
adopted  a  resolution  favoring  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  National  Grange  Master  L.  J. 
Taber,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Other  resolutions  were  life  imprison¬ 
ment  for  a  fourth  penal  offense ;  asking 
for  a  fair  share  of  the  gasoline  tax  for 
townships;  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
prohibition  laws  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  instead  of  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 


partment  ;  adoption  of  the  world  peace 
pact;  establishment  of  a  rural  police 
force  to  be  financed  from  highway  funds; 
amendment  of  the  Pence  utility  law  to 
protect  the  individual  and  the  public 
from  unjust  rates;  uniform  traffic  rules 
throughout  the  State ;  improvement  of 
highways  used  by  rural  mail  carriers  be¬ 
fore  other  roads  not  so  used,  and  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  gasoline  tax. 

Mr.  Kirk  succeeds  Harry  S.  Caton  of 
Coshocton,  who  becomes  secretary  of  the 
National  Grange.  Claude  W.  Purdy, 
probate  judge-elect  of  Knox  County,  was 
re-elected  steward.  Other  officers  elected 
were : 

Overseer,  C.  A.  Dyer,  Columbus;  Lec¬ 


turer,  Joseph  W.  Frichter!  Hamilton ; 
Assistant  Steward,  Guy  E.  Johnson, 
South  Charleston;  Chaplain,  Rev,  W,  C. 
Patterson,  Pavonia;  Treasurer,  Ci  “S. 
Randolph,  New  Lexington ;  Gatekeeper, 
II.  A.  Atwood,  Garretsville ;  Ceres,  Miss 
Harriet  Weaver,  Asheville ;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Earl  Basley,  Lebanon ;  Flora,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
II oil,  North  Canton ;  Assistant  Steward, 
Mrs.  William  Lukens,  Ilarveysburg.  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Crouse  of  North  Lima  was  elec¬ 
ted  to  the  long  term  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  and  George  Cunningham  of  Mount 
Vernon  to  the  short  term.  Legislative 
Agent  C.  Adair  of  Columbus  condemned 
State  tax  laws,  which  he  said  were  a  dis¬ 
grace.  The  next  meeting  will  be  at 
Portsmouth.  w- 

Ohio. 


Woodchucks  and  Rats 

We  have  a  126-acre  farm.  A  small 
creek  runs  through  it.  Woodchucks 
seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  destroy¬ 
ing  our  corn  and  peas.  I  got  a  pair  of 
fox  terriers,  and  in  two  years  they  have 
cleaned  out  the  woodchucks  entirely.  At 
the  same  time,  barn  rats  were  numerous 
and  fierce.  They  were  in  everything.  I 
destroyed  a  few  of  their  main  dens,  and 
the  dogs  did  the  rest.  The  female  ter¬ 
rier  dug  down  about  7  ft.  under  a  barn 
sill  and  then  down  beside  the  basement 
about  4  ft.  and  got  Mr.  Rat.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  finish.  Occasionally  a 
few  rats  come  along  to  see  what’s  here, 
and  the  dogs  get  them  before  they  get 
away.  They  are  the  best  ratters  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  albekt  l.  gibson. 

Lorain  Co.,  O. 


Field  Feeding  of  Hogs 

In  my  boyhood  days  we  always  called 
the  field  in  which  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
tures  were  taken,  “the  mullein  field,"  be¬ 
cause  it  grew  so  much  mullein.  Distant 
from  the  barn,  it  was  cheated  out  of  its 


small  quota  of  manure.  Corn  crops  were 
small  on  the  land  even  when  plowed  at 
long  intervals  to  get  a  new  grass  seed¬ 
ing.  The  hills  of  corn  fell  over  badly 
and  made  cutting  the  corn  a  long-to-be- 
remembered  task. 

Later  on  before  hog  cholera  serum 
was  available  we  took  to  pulling  the  far¬ 
rowing  pens  to  the  “mullein  field"  to  find 
sanitary  ground.  It  was  a  worm-free 
area  also,  to  be  sure.  The  high  spots  that 
got  the  farrowing  houses  got  straw  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  We  hauled 
some  of  the  poorer  or  weedy  sheaf  grain 
to  be  fed  on  the  mullein  field.  Dozens  of 
one-horse  sled  loads  of  sweet  corn  in  the 
fodder  went  to  that  old  field  in  August  to 
give  the  hogs  a  boost  before  uew  corn 
was  ready  to  pick. 

That  was  25  years  ago.  Long  since, 
the  mullein  field  quit  producing  mullein. 


When  in  corn  we  have  preferred  to  hog 
off  the  crop  or  husk  the  standing  corn  to 
help  the  old  field  hold  its  own  and  take 
a  move  forward.  The  ground  plows  up 
lively  and  the  corn  has  quit  falling  over. 
The  entire  process  of  rotting  fresh  straw 
and  bright  corn  fodder  and  stalks  takes 
place  right  on  th^  field.  Corncobs  har¬ 
bor  the  germs  of  decomposition  for  years 
— so  many  small  practical  chemical  and 
biological  laboratories  ameliorating  the 
soil  all  about  them.  G.  p.  Williams. 

Delaware  Co.,  O. 


Young  Zoologist-  (who  has  beer,  asked 
to  lecture  over  the  wireless)  :  “Aud  all 
the  time,  darling,  though  millions  may  be 
listening  in.  I  shall  be  thinking  of  you 
alone.”  Darling  :  “And  what’s  your  lec¬ 
ture  about,  old  thing?"  Young  Zoolo¬ 
gist  :  “Freaks  of  nature," — Punch. 


All  Fodder  Is  Used  and  Rots  on  the  Ground 
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Build-'Remodel 
Ventilate  or  Equip 
AHog  House,  Hairy  Barn 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultry 
House  Until  You  Get 
Our  Free  Book 


Tells 

Why 


Labor  Saving 
Dairy  Barns 


FREE 


How  to  Save  Money 
ON  MATERIAL 


Costs 

Less 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
barn,  hog  or  poultry  house — or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  labor- 
saving,  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  let  us  send  you  FREE,  our  valuable  Jamesway  Book. 

Before  you  spend  a  dollar  on  plans,  material  or  equipment  for  building,  re¬ 
modeling  or  improving  any  farm  building,  get  this  FREE  Book  and  see  how 
Jamesway  helps  farmers  save  a  lot  of  money  on  materials  and  construction. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  changes  or  improvements  you  are 
planning  in  any  farm  building,  this  Jamesway  book  will  show  you  the  most 
economical  way  and  save  you  a  lot  of  costly  mistakes. 


The  Jamesway  book  which  we  send  you  FREE  will  show  you 
how  to  save  money  in  many  ways  when  you  are  building,  re¬ 
modeling  or  equipping  any  farm  building.  Our  many  years  of 
experience  in  planning  and  designing  practical,  convenient 
layouts  for  farm  buildings  has  taught  us  how  to  plan 
buildings  to  save  cost  of  material  and  construction.  We 
can  also  tell  you  how  best  to  plan  your  building  so  as  to 
save  steps  and  save  work  at  chore 
time.  We  know  just  how  every  door, 
every  window,  every  stall,  should  be 
placed  and  the  whole  general  ar¬ 
rangement  should  be  made  so  that 
.the  light,  air,  heat  and  moisture 
|  will  all  be  properly  taken  care  of.  In 
short,  the  Jamesway  service  will 
save  you  all  regrets  and  costly  mis¬ 
takes. 


Planning  New 


Time  Saving 
Money  Saving  Hog  and 
Poultry  Houses 


Ventilating  Systems 


Jamesway  Equipment 

COSTS  LESS 

Our  FREE  Book  also  tells  about  the  complete  line  of  James¬ 
way  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  barn.  Troughs,  Waterers,  Pens  for 
the  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders  and  Baby  Chick  Equip¬ 
ment  for  the  poultry  house.  Here  again  our 
extensive  experience  in  designing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  enables  us  to  put  out  BETTER 
designed — MORE  practical — LONGER  last¬ 
ing  equipment  for  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  hogs 
or  the  hens.  Jamesway  offers  you  the  most 
complete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving, 
money-making  equipment  for  any  farm  build¬ 
ing.  That’s  why  Jamesway  equipment  always 
gives  better  service  and  costs  less  in  the  long 
run.  Get  our  FREE  Book  and  see  for  yourself. 

Mail  Coupon  Today! 

Mail  the  coupon  today  to  our  office  nearest  you.  Learn  all  about  Jamesway’s 
complete  service — How  the  local  Jamesway  man  in  your  locality  will  give  you 
the  benefit  of  his  help  and  experience  without  obligating  you.  Check  on  the 
coupon  what  you  are  interested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  ventilat¬ 
ing  or  equipping  a  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  hog  or  poultry  house,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Jamesway  Book  that  tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 


Our  free  book  tells  how 
_  Jamesway  farm  engi- 

JtSllllffilFIgS  neers  and  service  department 
will  help  you  plan  your  buildings  to  give 
you  exactly  the  arrangement  you  want, 
convenient,  handy,  yet  save  you  a  lot  of 
money  in  construction  and  material  costs. 

Remodeling  Get  the  most  out  of 
your  old  building.  The  Jamesway  Book 
and  the  Jamesway  Service  Department  will 
show  you  how  to  get  the  most  for  your 
money  on  any  remodeling  job. 

Jamesway  Find outhow  Jamesway 
__  ...  . .  Engineers  have  perfec- 

V  eillliaf  10H  ted  the  Ventilation  Sys¬ 
tem  for  Bams  and  Poultry  Houses  so  as 
to  keep  them  warmer  in  winter — cooler  in  summer 
— drier  the  whole  year  round — prevent  disease- 
increase  production  and  make  you  more  profit. 
Send  the  coupon  below  and  find  out  all  about  it. 


James  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  6435 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 
jm  JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY,  Dept.  6435 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

^  Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  interested  in 
■  □  Building  Q  Remodeling  Q  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


Name 


Post  Office. 


Poultry 
Equipment 


R.  F.  D. 


State. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

First  legal  results  in  the  Davis  legis¬ 
lative  committee  investigation  of  small 
loan  companies  in  New  Jersey  were  ob¬ 
tained  yesterday  when  Prosecutor  Joseph 
L.  Smith  of  Newark  raided  the  Universal 
Finance  Corporation  and  the  Financial 
Investment  Corporation. 

Alleged  exaction  of  high  interest  rates 
and  fees  by  the  Universal  company  and 
misrepresentation  of  stock  in  sales  talks 
broadcast  over  the  radio  by  the  financial 
corporation  were  charged.  Alexander  C. 
Edwards,  Walter  E.  Cawthorne  and 
Charles  Perry  were  held  in  $10,000  bail 
each.  Approximately  $500, 000^  in  stock 
has  been  sold,  it  was  said. — New  York 
American. 

Radio  broadcasting  was  employed  by 
these  promoters  to  interest  investors.  We 
have  had  many  inquiries  from  readers, 
but  were  unable  to  secure  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  to  warrant  a  public  warning. 
In  our  correspondence  we  advised  sub¬ 
scribers  against  putting  money  into  these 
small  loan  concerns.  The  laws  of  New 
York  prevent  such  enterprises  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  State,  while  securities  in 
this  line  are  sold  here. 


I  enrolled  for  a  U.  S.  mail  carrier 
course,  from  Franklin  Institute,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  some  weeks  ago.  Their  agent 
here  came  to  see  me  and  promised  there 
would  be  an  examination  at  the  post  office 
here  in  February,  1929,  and  also  said 
there  was  no  reserve  list.  I  find  from 
Civil  Service  Board  here  there  will  be  no 
examinations  held  here  for  next  two  or 
three  years,  and  there  is  a  reserve  list  for 
mail  carrier  of  2,100  men.  I  have  tried 
to  phone  or  get  in  touch  with  agent  here, 
but  without  result ;  was  told  his  phone 
has  been  disconnected.  The  price  of  the 
course  was  $40  cash,  which  I  borrowed, 
and  now  as  course  will  be  no  use  to  me 
and  was  misrepresented,  I  think  the 
money  should  be  refunded  by  school.  I 
am  married  and  have  two  small  children, 
and  we  are  very  hard  up,  or  I  would  not 
ask  your  help.  I  wrote  to  the  school,  but 
their  only  answer  was  to  send  the  first 
lesson  of  the  course.  Will  you  take  it  up 
with  them  and  see  what  you  can  do?  Iam 
sure  you  can  get  results.  My  enrollment 
number  in  Franklin  Institute  is  214707. 

Maryland.  M.  n.  K. 

Here  is  a  record  of  deception  and  chi¬ 
canery  that  is  seldom  equalled  even  in 
correspondence  course  promotion.  We 
have  given  the  Franklin  Institute  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  right  the  wrong  done  this 
individual  without  result.  The  record  and 
history  of  the  Franklin  Institute  is  such 
that  we  did  not  expect  it.  When  this 
class  of  promoters  get  their  fingers  on 
money  there  is  little  chance  of  securing 
restitution.  That  this  young  man  with  a 
family  to  support  borrowed  the  money  to 
fit  himself  for  the  position  on  the  strength 
of  misrepresentation  of  the  salesman 
means  nothing  to  the  Franklin  Institute. 
The  prospect  for  civil  service  examination 
in  the  vicinity  for  mail  carriers  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  letter  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission: 

There  is  no  post  office  clerk  or  city 
letter  carrier  examination  pending  for 
the  post  office  at  Baltimore,  nor  for  any 
office  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that 
city.  It  is  not  likely  that  another  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  held  for  Baltimore  un¬ 
til  sometime  during  the  year  1930.  For 
the  smaller  offices  in  the  vicinity  of  Bal¬ 
timore  it  is  not  possible  to  advise  when 
examinations  will  be  held  because  they 
are  announced  only  when  eligibles  are 
needed. 

I  gave  Colonial  Art  Institute,  New 
York,  a  small  photograph  to  be  enlarged. 
In  about  a  month’s  time  the  artist  comes 
with  the  outline,  and  buyer  pays  them 
$3.98.  Then  he  takes  the  picture  back 
and  colors  it,  but  before  he  leaves  he 
shows  you  a  folder  containing  different 
frames  and  different  prices.  He  has  a 
beautiful  model  with  him  of  how  your 
picture  will  look  when  it  is  finished,  as 
it  brings  out  the  real  color  of  the  eyes 
and  hair.  I  picked  out  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  frame,  which  should  be  American 
walnut.  They  were  $28.50  for  each 
frame  so  I  ordered  two.  I  paid  a  de¬ 
posit  of  $7  down  on  each  frame  and  he 
took  the  outlines  with  him.  That  left  me 
with  $21.96  I  had  paid  on  them.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  postal  telling  me  when  they 
would  deliver  the  pictures.  This  week  a 
man  called  with  the  pictures,  and  they 
were  marked  C.O.D.,  and  tied  with  rope. 
The  balance  I  had  to  pay  was  $43.  I 
went  to  open  them  and  he  would  not  let 
me.  He  said  they  have  to  be  paid  first. 
As  I  was  alone  in  the  house  with  my 
two  small  children,  I  finally  decided  to 
pay  him  and  get  rid  of  him.  When  I 
•went  to  pay  him  the  $43  he  said  there 


was  79  cents  due  on  each  picture  for  in¬ 
surance  as  they  had  to  insure  them  they 
were  so  valuable,  as  they  had  lost  about 
400  pictures.  What  was  I  to  do?  I  paid 
him  the  $1.58,  that  made  it  $44.58  to  be 
paid.  All  together  it  cost  me  $66.54. 
When  I  opened  the  pictures  the  real 
shock  came  as  the  pictures  were  nothing 
like  the  model  he  showed  me.  One  was  a 
very  poor  imitation  and  I  don’t  know 
what  the  other  is  like.  The  frames  are 
just  plain  wood,  finished  with  a  walnut 
stain,  and  I  should  have  American  wal¬ 
nut.  I  have  no  written  guarantee,  only 
what  he  told  me,  that  if  I  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  they  would  return  my  money.  I  am 
at  a  terrible  loss  as  I  sacrificed  quite  a 
little  to  be  able  to  get  the  pictures,  as 
they  were  for  Christmas,  and  in  memory 
of  some  we  love.  Can  you  help  me? 

New  York.  mbs.  s.  b. 

No,  we  cannot  help  those  who  pay 
money  to  agents  of  picture  enlarging  con¬ 
cerns.  This  woman  of  small  means  has 
paid  $66.54  for  two  pictures  and  frames 
which  are  not  worth  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  and  the  pictures  not  being  satis¬ 
factory  are  of  no  value  to  her.  A  pic¬ 
ture  that  is  not  a  likeness  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  causes  distress  instead  of  pleas¬ 
ure  every  time  it  comes  in  view.  We 
know  of  no  way  to  secure  refund  of  any 
money  paid  to  the  picture  agent  pirates. 
We  can  only  warn  our  readers  once  more 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  agents  solicit¬ 
ing  orders  for  enlargement  of  pictures. 
Deception  and  trickery  are  their  stock  in 
trade. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Bell  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
that  was  returned  to  me  as  “out  of  busi¬ 
ness,”  yet  only  three  days  ago  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  smock  to  be  sewed  and  returned 
to  this  concern  for  their  inspection  after 
which  they  were  to  return  the  amount 
that  we  sent  and  also  send  more  work. 
What  might  surprise  the  readers  of  this 
column  is  the  fact  that  I  never  forget  to 
read  the  Publisher’s  Desk  column,  and 
I  have  often  wondered  how  anyone  could 
be  so  foolish  as  to  be  the  goat  for  these 
get-rich-quick  concerns,  especially  after 
they  are  so  broadly  brought  to  light  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  this  column,  so  when 
this  blow  struck  right  under  my  roof  it 
changed  my  opinion  as  to  how  easy  it  is 
to  select  the  good  from  the  bad  ones. 
From  my  investigation  as  to  how  anyone 
can  fall  a  victim  for  these  highly  crooked 
schemes  I  find  as  in  my  case  that  any 
reader  of  any  periodical  who  thinks 
enough  of  the  paper  that  he  or  she  sub¬ 
scribes  to  will  place  confidence  in  that 
paper  to  the  extent  of  feeling  that  “sure¬ 
ly  our  paper  won’t  print  a  cheap,  mean, 
underhand  advertisement,”  knowingly. 

This  word  knowingly,  is  quite  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  reader’s  mind,  as  most  papers 
advise  their  readers  that  they  will  not 
print  any  advertisements  until  they  are 
thoroughly  investigated  by  that  newspa¬ 
per,  so  the  reader,  having  confidence  in 
the  paper  that  he  subscribes  to.  feels  that 
surely  he  takes  no  chance  with  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  this  concern  as  our  paper  has  in¬ 
vestigated  its  soundness  before  accepting 
this  for  their  columns.  At  any  rate  this 
was  the  condition  in  my  case  when  I  ad¬ 
vised  a  member  of  my  family  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  strength  of  the  paper’s 
honest  investigation  of  one  of  their  sup¬ 
porters,  or  I  might  say  financial  sup¬ 
porter.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  ask 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  to  check  up 
on  the  claims  of  these  papers  that  assure 
their  readers  that  they  investigate  the 
soundness  of  all  concerns  that  advertise 
with  them.  This  might  keep  some  of 
these  fakes  out  of  circulation,  w.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

Work-at-home  schemes  are  such  pal¬ 
pable  frauds  that  no  publisher  has  any 
excuse  for  not  knowing  the  character  of 
them.  Dozens  of  them  have  been  closed 
up  on  fraud  orders  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  If  the  publisher  printing 
fraudulent  advertisements  were  held 
legally  responsible  with  the  advertiser, 
he,  the  publisher,  would  take  more  pains 
to  learn  the  nature  of  the  proposition  be¬ 
fore  printing  the  advertisement.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  expressed 
its  intention  to  hold  publishers  so  re¬ 
sponsible. 

This  letter  throws  some  light  on  the 
perplexing  question  as  to  why  readers  of 
Publisher’s  Desk  sometimes  fall  victims 
to  palpable  frauds  advertised  in  other 
publications.  Bell  Mfg.  Co.  has  been 
conducting  one  of  the  work-at-home 
schemes  so  many  times  denounced  in  this 
department.  Readers  were  warned 
against  this  particular  scheme  during  the 
past  Fall.  The  publishers  printing  such 
fraudulent  advertising  either  convict 
themselves  of  dishonesty  or  that  they  are 
out  of  place  in  the  publishing  business. 


Angry  Customer :  “These  eggs  aren’t 
fresh.”  Indignant  Grocer:  “Not  fresh? 
Why,  the  boy  brought  them  from  the 
country  this  morning.”  Customer :  “What 
country?” — Washington  Cougar’s  Paw. 


Farmers’  Week 
presents  opportunities 

LIVERY  month  and  every  business  has  its  conven- 
tions.  The  most  outstanding  and  unusual  of  these 
is  the  one  conducted  by  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges 
in  New  York  Central  territory  during  January  and 
February  under  the  name  of  Farmers’  Week. 


Embodying  all  the  features  of  the  ordinary  conven¬ 
tion,  it  is  also  a  seminar — it  presents  a  post  graduate 
course  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  men  in  the  field  to  exchange  ideas 
with  the  agricultural  scientists.  By  personal  contact, 
the  theoretical  meets  the  practical  and  the  business 
of  agriculture  is  benefited. 

Better  soil,  better  crops,  better  cattle,  better  farmers, 
and  better  citizens!  Fascinating  subjects  worthy  of 
discussion,  as  well  as  profitable. 


Fnewyork  _ 

(Central^ 


fc.  UMTS 


Progressive  farmers  throughout  the  New  York  Central 
territory  ascribe  much  of  their  success  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  inspiration  which  they  receive 
frk  from  their  State  Agricultural  Colleges  through 
these  Farmers’  Weeks. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Save  with 

Harder 


The  lowest  prices 
of  the  year  are  now 
effective.  Next  month, 
you  will  pay  more,  and  later  still 
more.  Get  your  order  in  this  month 
and  save  money.  No  deposit  required. 
Pay  on  delivery  or  from  your  month¬ 
ly  milk  checks. 


The  1929  Harder  Silo  lias  many  exclusive 
features.  There’s  a  Harder  that  meets  your 
needs,  at  a  price  you  are  willing  to  pay. 
Write  today  for  our  Early  Order  Proposition. 

The  Harder  Pound  Brooder  House  is  built 
on  the  silo  principle — no  cold  corners;  no 
waste  space.  Easily  erected;  portable.  Send 
for  free  folder. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


C|  COT  Dlf*  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  are  built 
ELCU  I  ml/  to  fit  any  skein  oraxle.  ELEC- 
TRICLow  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  n 
high  lifts. 

Write  for 
Free  Cat¬ 
alog  to¬ 
day. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


ATetel Tubes  Replace  Rubber 

This  New  Burrell  Feature 
Is  the  Biggest  Improvement 
Since  the  Automatic  Controller 


Single  Unit 


Double  Unit 


A  single-tube  system  —  now  with 
metal  tubes  !  Half  as  much  rubber ! 
Half  as  much  wear  1  Short  tubes— 
easy  washing — clean  milk !  That  is 
what  this  improved  Burrell  Milker 
means  to  you!  And,  all  theexclusive 
Burrell  features  are  retained— Au- 
tomaticController;  Air-CushionTeat 
Cup;  Positive  Relief  Pulsator;  San¬ 
itary  Moisture  Trap.  The  Burrell  is 
the  outstanding  mechanical  milker— 
by  far !  Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 


Cherry-BurreH  Corporation,  Little  Falls,  N.Y 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


Relief  From  Hunters 
Needed 

The  article  on  page  1579  by  Mr. 
Green  and  your  answer  is  very  good, 
but  the  fact  is  that  our  lawmakers  are 
as  afraid  of  the  hunter  as  the  farm 
child  and  is  it  no  wonder  that  the  child 
is  leaving  the  farm  and  the  farms  are 
abandoned.  ,  T 

I  have  a  fruit  farm  in  Western  New 
York  and  last  year  the  man  on  my 
farm  requested  that  we  post  the  farm. 
I  bought  24  signs  and  the  lumber  and 
lie  put  them  up  and  then  was  informed 
that  the  farm  had  not  been  posted  ac¬ 
cording  to  law. 

I  drove  out  to  the  farm  the  second 
hunting  day,  found  this  man  in  the 
barn  with  one  boy  and  the  other  five 
children  in  the  house  and  I  counted  11 
hunters  on  the  farm  before  I  got  out 
of  my  car. 

I  had  a  small  berry  patch  and  more 
than  200  plants  were  up-rooted  by  the 
hunters  and  five  white  pigeons  that 
belonged  to  the  children  disappeared. 

Can  you  give  us  some  estimate  what 
it  costs  the  farmers  each  year  in  lost 
time  from  fear  and  damage,  from  the 
hunters  and  posting  farms.  If  we  are 
to  have  farm  relief  let  us  protect  the 
child  who  is  to  be  the  future  farmers. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  w. 


More  About  Rats 

I  am  going  to  add  some  ideas  to  your 
interesting  rat  talk  on  pages  1330  and 
1355.  Rats  come  in  the  Fall  and  Spring. 
If  you  can  be  cleaned  up  before  the 
ground  freezes  you  are  pretty  safe  for 
the  Winter.  Often  in  the  Spring  the 
heavy  thaws  force  them  to  move.  If  per¬ 
sons  would  devote  a  few  days  to  sys¬ 
tematic  labor,  they  could  do  much  to 
clean  up.  Poisons  are  dangerous,  as 
they  carry  the  bait  remarkable  distances 
from  their  nest  and  just  leave  it.  Barium 
carbonate  is  quite  good,  but  mixed  with 
meal,  it  gets  moldy  and  they  refuse  to 
touch  it.  The  worst  thing  to  do  is  to 
throw  dead  hens  in  the  woods,  or  gai- 
bage.  All  the  dead  rats  should  be  buried 
very  deep  as  they  dig  them  up  and  take 
them  back  to  the  nest.  They  can  climb 
up  the  straight  side  of  a  6-ft.  door  with 
ease,  and  jump  or  drop  10  feet.  There 
has  never  been  less  than  12  young  rats 
in  any  nest  I  ever  saw.  I  find  to  dig 
them  out  only  scatters  them.  If  you 
have  them  located,  try  to  get  them  there. 

Rats  got  so  bad  around  our  poultry 
house  I  had  to  make  a  gravity  trap,  and 
I  caught  50  in  three  weeks.  Of  course 
I  did  not  know  I  had  that  many.  They 
come  out  scouting  about  4  P.  M.  and  one 
night  at  five,  when  looking  out  to  see  it 
anything  was  going  on,  I  saw  25  rats  in 
a  herd  coming  across  the  orchard,  all 
sizes.  They  disappeared  under  the  poul¬ 
try  house.  We  keep  the  traps  going  and 
got  36  more  in  two  weeks.  Of  course,  we 
shut  up  all  the  feed-hoppers. 

Rats  always  go  five  together,  two 
males,  three  females.  If  you  catch  one 
you  have  four  more.  Their  favorite  food 
is  lard  or  l  aeon  grease.  Now  I  am  going 
to  mention  something  that  no  rat  expert 
even  mentions,  and  one  of  the  most  vital 
things  to  be  free  of  rats,  and  that  is 
water.  You  can  give  them  all  the  feed 
they  want,  but  they  _  must  have  water. 
They  can  live  all  Winter  on  raw  pota¬ 
toes,  but  they  cannot  last  a  few  days 
without  water,  especially  in  a  dry  season 
or  length  of  time  that  will  allow  the 
ground  to  absorb  rain  water.  Dump  all 
cans  that  liqve'  water  in  them ;  empty  all 
tubs,  or  cover  all  water  vessels. 

In  our  poultry  house  we  have  six  16- 
quart  galvanized  buckets  for  water. 
Every  evening  about  5  o’clock  or  later, 
I  go  in  and  pour  out  the  water  in  each 
one  to  just  half  full.  The  rats  have  to 
get  this  water  or  none.  They  hold  on 
with  their  hind  feet  and  swing  down  to 
try  to  reach  the  water.  When  they  un¬ 
dertake,  after  not  reaching  it,  to  get  out 
their  feet  slip  on  the  side  of  the  bucket, 
and  they  get  exhausted  and  fall  in.  This 
past  week  we  picked  up  seven  dead  ones. 
Some  nights  we  do  not  get  any  should 
there  be  a  shower  and  they  can  get  a  sup¬ 
ply,  but  if  it  goes  a  wreek  or  so,  then  the 
buckets  start  to  report  again.  Occasion¬ 
ally  they  drink  in  the  day  time,  but  not 
often  before  five  o’clock.  The  advantage 
of  this  is  you  do  not  have  to  try  to  hide 
feed  which  through  carelessness  they  will 
get  at.  The  more  they  eat  the  more  they 
want  water.  There  is  no  one  wonderful 
way  to  catch  them,  but  where  there  are 
so  many  different  animals  on  the  farm 
it  is  quite  a  problem.  But  if  there  is 
anything  else  needing  water  quicker  than 
anything  but  air,  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

E.  FAHR. 


Serving  Summons 

How  long  does  it  take  for  a  lawyer 
to  serve  a  summons  when  the  person 
whom  the  judgment  is  against  is  acces¬ 
sible?  o.  s. 

New  York. 

A  summons  can  be  served  in  a  very 
small  fraction  of  a  second  if  the  process 
server  and  the  one  to  be  served  are  in 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  A 
party  served  with  a  summons  has  20  dhys 
m  which  to  answer.  n.  x. 


Live  Good  While  Making  a  Good 
Living  on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula 

Low  priced,  productive  land.  Town  and  waterfront 
homes.  Three  to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  Markets 
by  motor  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow 
and  freezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools, 
low  taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE. 
Address— 167  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury, Md. 


M.,.„k„l  we  have  farms  of  all  sizes  for  sale 

lTlal yiallQ  rainiS  both  waterfront-  and  inland,  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  the  “Garden  Spot”  of 
the  world,  where  farming  pays.  Fertile  soil,  good  mar¬ 
kets.  macadam  road  and  tine  climate.  For  particulars 
address.  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 


]\/I„_"  I  |  100  acre  farm,  *5  acres  cleared, 

luoricnes,  L.  I.  balance  lightly  wooded,  5  room 
house,  large  barn,  large  brooder  house,  5  small  chicken 
houses,  other  outbuildings.  Cheapat  $20.000— easy  terms. 

#R.  T.  DAYTON,  Box  317,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 


Pure  Pork  Sausage  in  S  lb.  Bags . 35c  per  lb. 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C.  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co.  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


of  Pure  Wool  for  Hand 
and  Machine  Knitting; 
also  Rug  Yarns.  Orders 
sente. o.D.  Postage  paid. 
Write  for  free  samples. 
CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10,  WestConcord,  N.H. 


A  Position  is  Open  for  a  middle  aged 

man  in  this  territory.  Good  weekly  income  year  round. 

Connecticut  Valley  Nurseries  Manchester,  Conn. 


W  ANTPTl  Old  volunteer  firemen’s  equipment. 
W  .r\iN  1  Hi U  Quote  anything  from  an  engine  to  a 
hat  or  bucket.  C.  E.  H.  WHITLOCK  -  Bethany,  Conn. 


U/onlnrl  In  Rnu  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 
WdlHBU  10  DUj  o WASCO  BAG  CO  ,  Rochester,  N.Y 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  next  Spring,  on  large  farm  100  miles 
from  New  York,  on  salary  and  part  of  profits; 
tuberculin-tested  herd,  sheep  and  hogs;  large 
acreage  of  good  land;  modern  plant,  modern 
house  and  good  school;  write  fully,  giving  age, 
religion,  size  of  family,  complete  experience;  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  strictly  first-class  man. 
ADVERTISER  5216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer-caretaker,  mar¬ 
ried,  either  no  children  or  one  only,  for  place 
in  Putnam  County,  N.  Y. ;  must  have  good  gen¬ 
eral  garden  knowledge,  be  able  drive  car  and 
understand  simple  electric  pump;  essential  wife 
also  drive  car:  if  she  wishes  to  work  separate 
arrangement  for  both  work  and  pay  will  be 
made  with  her;  house  contains  all  modern  com¬ 
forts  but  only  couples  prepared  for  and  used  to 
real  country  life  need  apply;  in  writing  give  full 
information  including  copies  of  references  and 
last  salary  received.  ADVERTISER  5225,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  white  sprl  for  housework  in  family  with 
three  voting  children;  $40  to  start;  references. 
ADVERTISER  5232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FARM-RAISED  young  man  wanted  on  large 
commercial  poultry  farm;  experience  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary;  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
learn  the  poultry  business;  state  age,  height  and 
weight;  salary  to  start  $50  per  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  523T,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Ilousekeeper  for  small  family,  two 
children,  6  and  8,  two  adults;  modern,  sub¬ 
urban  house,  half  hour  from  New  York  City; 
must  be  good  plain  cook;  no  washing;  want 
woman  between  30  and  50;  write,  giving  refer¬ 
ences  to  MRS.  SPOONER,  104-11  207th  St.,  Bell- 
aire,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN  to  work  in  dairy  barn;  must  he  able  to 
use  milking  machine;  only  sober  men  need 
answer:  wages  $100  per  month  and  room.  Ap¬ 
ply,  FRED  GAUNTT,  Herdsman,  N.  .7.  Agri. 
Exp.  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED— A  woman,  30  to  40  years  old,  for 
assistant  cook  and  dishwasher  in  small  sani¬ 
tarium.  ROSS  SANITARIUM,  Inc.,  Brentwood, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  for  cow-testing  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Connecticut;  must  be  able  to  use 
Babcock  tester;  furnish  own  transportation; 
good  wages.  R.  E.  NORCROSS,  301  P.  O. 
Building,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  white  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work  and  help  with  baby;  good  home,  $25 
month.  C.  ROTHMAN,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Seamstress  for  small  school  who  un¬ 
derstands  making  and  mending  boys'  clothes; 
salary  $60  per  month,  maintenance.  COUNTY 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


AMERICAN,  21,  some  farm  experience,  wants 
to  learn  commercial  poultry  business;  no  bad 
habits  and  willing  to  work;  references  furnished. 
HARRY  LONGO,  West  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  experienced,  can  milk,  useful,  true 
worker.  ADVERTISER  5233,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  a  Protestant-American  family, 
man  40,  wife  35,  girl  8,  place  where  working 
for  employer’s  interest  would  be  appreciated; 
eight  years’  experience  in  orchard,  growing  to 
market;  wife  good  cook,  experienced  with  hoard¬ 
ers;  man  A-l  mechanic,  carpenter,  general  re¬ 
pairing,  drive  truck  or  tractor,  can  milk;  will¬ 
ing  workers,  capable  and  trustworthy,  using 
neither  liquor  or  tobacco;  would  like  to  co-op¬ 
erate  on  roadside  stand  or  orchard;  prefer  New 
England.  ADVERTISER  5239,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

0!>  v.  s4f,  ■,  ,  ,  An 


REQUIRED  next  Spring  by  two  men  situa-  i 
tion  together  on  farm  or  similar;  abstainers. 
Apply,  W.,  Brooklyn  Corner,  Nova  Scotia. 


FARM  manager  on  pedigree  stock  farm, 
Englishman,  20  years’  experience,  last  two 
years  managing  well-known  Yale  Farm,  found¬ 
ed  noted  Shorthorn  herd  there,  won  over  hun¬ 
dred  prizes  first  year,  official  judge  cattle, 
knowledge  of  all  crops  pertaining  to  stock¬ 
farming;  splendid  testimonials:  leaving  through 
farm  selling  herd.  HUBERT  L.  KENDALL, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  with  eight-year-old  girl  desires  work 
near  school;  can  drive  ear;  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  American,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  dairy  room  or  test,  milking;  not  over 
seven  three  timers;  sober  and  reliable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  Scotch,  one  child  9  years;  chauffeur, 
farmer  and  gardens;  wife,  housework;  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  5243,  care  Rurai  New- 
Yorker. 


BLACKSMITH,  mechanic  and  repairman,  li¬ 
censed  chauffeur,  desires  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  private  farm  on  estate 
after  April  1;  gardens,  lawns,  etc.;  married; 
references.  HENRY  BltOSEN,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  expert,  single,  American,  col¬ 
lege  training  hacked  by  years  of  experience; 
thorough  knowledge  of  incubation  and  brooding, 
chick  raising,  feeds  and  feeding,  breeding  and 
culling:  desires  position  where  effort  and  re¬ 
sults  count;  references.  ADVERTISER  5246, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  open  for 
position  where  results  from  modern  methods 
are  desired  and  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
5249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  single,  elderly  man,  work  on  dairy 
or  poultry  farm;  experienced  in  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  good  milker, 
handy  with  tools;  steady,  reliable,  will  appre¬ 
ciate  a  good  home.  ADVERTISER  5244,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  on  up- 
to-date  place.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  or 
New  York;  American,  married,  two  hoys  19-14 
years;  life  experience  with  registered  stock;  can 
get  results;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  would  consider 
share  proposition  near  good  markets.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  on  gentleman’s  estate,  de¬ 
sires  position  about  March  1;  best  references 
furnished;  married,  no  family.  ADVERTISER 
5247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  forman  wishes  connection  with  large 
modern  commercial  farm  or  estate;  married, 
30,  no  encumbrance,  thorough  mechanic,  hustler, 
capable  of  results;  handle  help  efficiently,  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  5251,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  superintendent,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  lifetime  experience  all  branches;  Ameri¬ 
can.  married;  capable,  trustworthy,  references. 
ADVERTISER  5250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager  open;  25  years’  in¬ 
comparable,  thorough,  practical,  scientific  and 
college  experience,  all  branches  A  to  Z;  cattle 
and  dairy  specialist;  development  successful, 
highly  remunerative  industrial  farm  unit,  com¬ 
plete  elimination  all  waste  and  surplus  labor; 
unsurpassed  marketing  plans.  POST  OFFICE 
BOX  47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment;  if 
interested,  write  ADVERTISER  5191,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 2  to  400-acre  farm  with  cows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  with  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  plant,  300 
acres,  uninfected  range,  about  2,800  layers, 
now  producing;  gross  income  up  to  Dec.  5th  about 
$12,940;  valuable  saw  timber  and  firewood; 
heavy  income  producing  business  suitable  for 
two  or  three  partners;  price  $16,000,  $7,000 

down,  balance  on  easy  long-time  payments.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three  or  four  acres  on  good  road; 

water,  lights,  gas,  sidewalks;  $2,250  per 
acre;  Westhury,  L.  I.  ADVERTISER  5200,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  tea  room  and  tavern,  the 
best  location  in  Connecticut;  established.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  30  acres,  equipped  for  poul¬ 
try.  WM.  P.  TODD,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  at  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y.; 

ideal  location,  immediate  possession.  FRANK 
BUSHNELL,  Owner  Big  Rock,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  three  good  farms, 
fertile,  well-drained  soil,  substantial  buildings, 
orchards;  located  on  main  highways  to  Trenton, 
Philadelphia,  New  York;  electricity  available; 
also  miscellaneous  assortment  of  used  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKELEY,  Borden- 
town,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Forty-acre  general  farm,  five-room 
house,  barn,  chicken  houses,  river  and  spring- 
watered  pastures;  for  details  address  BOX  32, 
Route  1,  Guilford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  country  home,  2-car 
garage,  outbuildings,  new,  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  on  State  highway  near  stores,  river, 
best  markets;  18  acres  fertile  land,  wood,  valu¬ 
able;  brook;  make  excellent  poultry,  fruit, 
truck  farm;  price  $8,500,  terms.  M.  IIELMKE, 
Owner,  Essex  Road,  Westbrook,  Conn. 


92-ACRE  farm,  nine  miles  from  Trenton;  19- 
room  mansion  with  all  improvements,  0-room 
tenant  house:  good  opportunity  for  Summer 
home;  sanitarium  or  public  institution;  particu¬ 
lars.  JOHN  GREVE,  R.  D.  1,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Rent  or  buy  reasonable,  small  place 
in  country  equipped  cow,  chickens,  etc.:  good 
house  and  buildings;  on  main  road,  suitable 
roadside  business;  within  three  hours’  drive  New 
York  City:  full  particulars  by  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5236,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  YORK  State  farm  wanted,  west  of  the 
Hudson  River,  less  than  100  miles  New  York 
City;  not  less  than  10  rooms;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5235, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cheap  farm,  New  York;  state  par¬ 
ticulars;  stream  or  brook,  ADVERTISER 
5241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm,  fine  12-room  house, 
outbuildings,  all  improvements;  most  pictur¬ 
esque  mountain  section;  4  hours  from  New  York; 
suitable  home  or  business.  ADVERTISER  5242, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  8  acres,  on  State  highway 
near  Somerville;  new  7-room  house,  electric 
lights,  bathroom,  electric  water  pump;  price 
$6,500.  OWNER.  625  West  Front  St.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 163  acres  on  big  highway,  4  miles 
to  Syracuse;  two  sets  of  buildings,  orchard, 
timber,  stock,  tools,  grain;  $10,500.  GEORGE 
MINER,  R.  D.  4,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  parcels  or  tracts  of  land,  one 
of  about  seven-tenths  of  an  acre,  the  other 
about  two  acres,  located  about  two  miles  north 
of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  Address  BOX  312,  R. 
F.  D.,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  to  buy,  equipped  chicken 
farm;  electric  lights;  close  by  city  (preferred 
at  ocean  or  bay);  must  be  bargain;  give  price, 
acreage  and  particulars;  no  brokers.  REINERS, 
96  Woodside  Place,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Small  farm,  dry  climate,  5  to  10 
level  acres,  good  buildings,  near  advantages. 
FITZSIMMONS,  270  60tli  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


BIG  BARGAIN,  1%  K.  W.  Delco  plant,  110- 
volt.  new  batteries,  56  cells.  H.  F.  GAL¬ 
LAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40,  not  prepaid ;  10  lbs.  white,  prepaid, 

$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.50;  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.10; 

buckwheat,  $1,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $5.70,  here.  KENNETH 
CARRINGTON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50  here; 

6-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered; 
C.O.D.  orders  solicited.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — Jumbos,  runners,  fresh  from  vine, 
new  crop,  farmers’  field  stock,  10  lbs.,  $1.50; 
20  lbs.,  $2.25;  50  lbs.,  $4.25;  100  lbs.,  $7.75; 
500  lbs.,  $35;  hand  graded,  15c  pound;  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  farm,  save  money.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


JUMBO  peanuts,  field  stock,  8c  lb.;  hand-picked, 
15c  lb.  R.  R.  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  Va. 


CLOVER  HONEY — 10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  delivered  third  zone;  buckwheat,  60 
lbs.,  $5.50;  fancy  buckwheat  comb,  12  sections, 
$2.40,  not  prepaid;  complete  list  free.  ROSCOE 
F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  shellbark  nut  meats,  $1.10  per  lb.; 

black  walnut  meats,  $1  lb.,  parcel  post  not 
paid.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dills- 
burg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 390-egg  Prairie  State  incubator, 
$30;  also  330-egg  Cyphers,  $20;  both  good  ma¬ 
chines.  D.  It.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY”— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10, 
$2,  postpaid.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  extracted  honey,  case  two  60-lb. 

cans,  $12.50;  for  larger  amounts  write  for 
wholesale  prices,  stating  amount;  sample  15c. 
ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


HONEY — Fine  extracted,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RA. 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  well  drilling  outfit,  less 
motor.  E.  BRAUER,  Haekettstowu,  N.  J. 


MEDIUM-WEIGHT  team  bobsled,  good  condi¬ 
tion;  $10.  EDWARD  WHILES,  104  2d  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 


EXCHANGE  anything;  road  wagon,  hells, 
sleigh,  harness;  good  as  new;  write,  J.  M. 
SMITH,  Sniithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 


WELLINGTON  home  for  aged  people;  real 
home  privileges,  good  care,  experienced  jirac- 
tical  nurse;  rates  $20  weekly.  M.  WELLING¬ 
TON,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cultor  tractor.  JOHN  SWOPE,  Rt. 
4,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  exquisite  clover  honey,  sent 
postpaid  $1.25;  six  pails,  $6;  none  finer.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


PURE  honey,  satisfaction  guaranteed; 

clover,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat, 
C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


5  lbs. 
$1.65. 


WANTED — Old  colored  framed  pictures  dating 
from  before  1875;  especially  wanted  are  pic¬ 
tures  of  ships,  sporting  subjects,  and  railroad 
trains;  write  and  tell  me  what  you  have. 
ROBERT  E.  NUESE,  18  E.  53d  St.,  New  York 
City. 


PURE  honey  in  5-lb.  pail,  postage  prepaid, 
clover,  ^$1  per  pail;  12  pails,  $10;  buckwheat, 
10  ettf.  per  puil  less;  60-lb.  can,  here,  buck¬ 
wheat  or  mixed,  $5.25;  two  cans,  $10.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HEN  manure,  45c  per  2-bu.  sack.  HARRY  N. 
CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


“SHURE”  pop  rice  corn,  10  lbs.,  $1.50,  deliv¬ 
ered  third  zone.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

buckwheat,  95c,  $1.75,  postpaid  third  zone. 
GIIAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  buffalo  robe,  excellent  condition. 
EARL  JORALEMON,  Pine  City,  N.  Y. 


5,000  LBS.  buck wheat-goldenrod  honey,  sold  for 
the  best  offer.  H.  S.  OSTRANDER,  Mellen- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — ‘‘Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  two,  $2.10.  H.  It. 
LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  prepaid,  third  zone, 
5-lb.  pail,  75  cents;  10-lb.  pail,  $1.40;  60-lb. 
can,  $6.  CIIAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  or  two  children  or  elderly  per¬ 
son,  on  farm.  MRS.  LAUDON,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y. 


This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  success  that  follows  careful  selection 
of  fruit  trees  in  planting  any  orchard — a  commercial  orchard  or  a 
little  one  for  your  home.  READ  this  statement  of  actual  facts: 

W.  F.  HINES,  Prop.,  Mapledale Farms,  Tus-  He  reports  that  the  high  quali 

carawas  Co.,  OHIO,  a  former  school  teacher,  bought  such  as  Stark  Delicious,  King  David 

10  acres  for  $50  an  acre.  He  set  out  an  orchard.  His  Winesap  have  been  his  leading  big 

first  crop  enabled  him  to  build  a  home  on  those  10  acres.  Now,  he  is  planting  plenty  of  Stark  Red  D 

Since  then,  those  same  10  acres  have  produced  a  splen-  Golden  Delicious  and  Starking  because 

did  living  for  his  family,  bought  a  family  automobile,  they  are  the  biggest  money-makers, 
given  his  oldest  son  an  extra  auto  and  bought  an  auto  Send  the  Counon  fo  c-pt  the  cn 
truck.  Added  to  that,  the  plus  profits  of  that  little  about  STARKING  and  all  the  other  5 

10  acre  orchard  enabled  Mr.  Hines  to  increase  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cne 

his  orchard  to  30  acres  AND  LATER  TO  PUR-  SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRE! 

CHASE  AN  80  ACRE  FARM  ADJOINING.  PON — and,  also  learn  how  you  can  get 


STARKING 
(Above)  Actual  Size 


111#  The  ^ H  H ^11 

"N;  'M  Double -Red  “  8§  I 

Jr  DELICIOUS  Apple  *  If 

T  rcuXe-  Ma.uk 

— the  Great,  New  Red  Apple  that  is  the  Sensation  of  the  Fruit  World. 
Send  the  Coupon  and  get — 

3  Amazingly  Helpful  Books  |hD1hT-7 

The  NEW  Stark  1929  Year  Book — acorn-  Jh  AvJLi i-i 
N.  plete  and  competent  guide  to  tree  selection.  The  NEW  Stark 

1929  Flowering  Shrub,  Shade  Tree,  Hedge  and  Rose  Book  AND 
X  the  NEW  Stark  1929  Book  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  seeds, 
\  \  including  the  JUST  DISCOVERED  LUTHER  BURBANK 

FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  MARVELS;  all  of  which  we 
X#y /  exclusively  control.  SEND  THAT  COUPON  RIGHT  NOW! 

A*  X 

/  /  Address  Box  508 


STARK  '  f|W 

bro’s*  \WLm%_  , ..  a . 

Box  503  . 

Louisiana,  Mo. 

□  Send  me  FREE  your  N) 

Big  N  EW  1 92  9  Catalog  of 
1  Stark  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  X,  / 

Rose  Bushes,  etc.— -including  V 

the  NEWEST  Stark  Creations.  i  J» 

□  Send  me  FREE  your  NEW 

1929Catalog  of  Stark  Vegetable  and  >- 

Flower  Seeds,  exclusively  offering  X. 
the  JUST-DISCOVERED,  NEW  \ 
LUTHER  BURBANK  FLOWERS  and 
VEGETABLE  MARVELS. 

□  Tell  me  how  I  can  MAKE  MONEY  WEEK¬ 
LY  IN  MY  SPARE  TIME  telling  my  neigh 


I.G.W.  BUCK,  Texaa 

Get  $65.26 
Extra 

A  Week  Like 
Mr.  Buck 
Does! 

Though  he  is  now  over 
60  years  old,  I.  G.  W. 
BUCK.  Rapdaii  Co., 
TEXAS,  received  from 
us  over  $65 , 00  per  week 
on  the  average  for  just 
his  spare  ti  m  e  last  sum¬ 
mer.  He  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Stark  Salesman 
for  30  years,  since  1898, 
the  year  of  the  Spanish 
American  War.  We  have 
a  healthful,  outdoor  job 
waiting  for  YOU. 
WRITE— and  let  us  tell 
you  about  it.  Send  Cou. 
oon  At  Lett. 


bora  about  your  Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
I  may  plant 


0V  STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 


fruit  trees  this 


Spring,  (State  Kind  and  Number) 

I  may  plant  $ . 1  worth 

tifying  Plants  this  Spring. 

My  Name _ , _ 


Largest  in  the  World—  Oldest  in  All  America 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  for  over  113  Years! 


5  Grape-vines  FREE  to  Customers 


jo 


^TRY  H  o 


Stay 
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No.  5039 


Farm  Home  in  Southern  Mississippi — Persimmon  Tree  in  Foreground.  (See  page  78) 


The  price  of  the  new  Model  Ten  "Caterpillar”  Tractor 


Little  brother  to  the  big  "Caterpillar,” 
a  sturdy  new  track-type  tractor  in  a 
smaller  size!  Balanced  power  and  trac¬ 
tion  ••.a  14  h.p.  engine  delivering  10 
h.p.  at  the  drawbar ...  destined  to  bring 
"Caterpillar” fame  to  thousands  of  smaller 
farms  and  to  new  users  in  industry! 

With  a  track  that  bridges  soft  going  (and 
without  packing)... with  all  "Caterpillar” 
qualities  of  ruggedness  and  dependability. 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO. 

Executive  Offices:  San  Leandro,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Office:  50  Church  Street 
Sales  Offices  and  Factories: 

Peoria,  Illinois  San  Leandro,  California 


TRACTOR 
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Supplying,  Our  Home  Apple  Markets 


[E.  Stuart  Hubbard,  well-known  apple  grower  of 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  made  the  following  address  at  the 
recent  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  meeting.  It 
contains  so  many  matters  of  interest  and  importance 
that  it  is  reproduced  here.] 

r  IS  my  belief  that  the  problem  most 
urgently  confronting  the  apple  growers 
of  the  East  is  that  of  packing,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  marketing. 

Going  back  to  the  early  days  before 
people  lived  in  apartments,  or  apples 
were  held  in  cold  storage,  we  find  that 
the  commercial  apple  plantings  were 
mainly  along  rivers  or  canals  or  near  large  cities. 
Houses  were  homes  in  those  days.  They  had  large 
cellars  devoid  of  furnace  and  plumbing.  Of  necessity 
they  were  well  stocked  in  the  Fall  with  barrels  of 
apples  and  supplies  of  vegetables  to  last  through  the 
long  Winters.  Such  varieties  as  the  solid  Greening, 
Baldwin,  Newtown  and  Russet,  grown  nearby,  kept  well 
and  were  used  freely.  When  ice  closed  the  rivers  or 
cold  forbade  rail  shipments  a  steady  supply  of  apples 
became  impossible.  The  amount  of  fruit  in  each  pur¬ 
chase  was  necessarily  large.  Small  sales  were  few. 
Fruit  stores,  as  we  know  them  now,  were  unknown. 

With  the  coming  of  cold  storage  and  the  refrigerator 
car,  it  became  possible  to  grow  apples  in  sections  remote 
from  large  cities  and  ship  them  throughout  the  Winter. 
Modern  heating  and  plumbing  often  prevented  the  late 
keeping  of  apples  in  cellars.  The  constant  supply  of 
oranges  and  other  fruits  made  possible  the  modern  fruit 
store  and  hand-to-mouth  buying.  Eastern  orchardists 
saw  their  home  markets  taken  from  them 
by  the  perfect,  handsome,  reliably  packed 
fruits  from  distant  States  which  had  no 
home  markets  of  their  own.  Their  old 
trees  and  accustomed  varieties  could  not 
compete  with  the  attractive  product  of 
young  trees  and  varieties  adapted  to  ideal 
climates.  The  old  units  of  measure  were 
too  large  or  their  packs  unattractive. 

Their  home  markets  spurned  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  Eastern  growers,  in 
turn,  have  made  use  of  the  same  facilities 
which  have  preserved  and  delivered  the 
competing  product  to  their  doors  and  ship 
their  fruit  to  whatever  markets  will  still 
use  them. 

In  a  few  scattering  cases  Eastern  indi¬ 
vidual  growers,  shippers  or  organizations 
have  attempted  by  more  selective  grading 
and  smaller  packages  to  compete  with  the 
new  type  of  product  from  afar.  Too 
often,  however,  we  find  that  the  choicest 
apples  offered  for  sale  in  our  retail  mar¬ 
kets  are  largely  from  other  States.  There 
is  obviously  something  wrong  with  this 
uneconomic  situation.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  it  costs  more  to  transport  fruit  long 
than  short  distances;  that  it  is  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  fruit;  that  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  producer  to  control  its  dis¬ 
tribution  and  call  its  peculiar  merits  to 
the  attention  of  the  consuming  public. 

In  studying  the  sources  of  production 
of  our  Eastern  apples,  especially  McIn¬ 
tosh,  I  have  found  varying  conditions. 

The  northern  New  England  States  and 
parts  of  Western  New  York  must  depend 
on  distant  cities,  mainly  New  York  City 
and  Boston,  to  use  their  apples.  New 
Jersey  and  the  Hudson  Valley  use  Greater 
New  York,  while  Massachusetts,  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  Rhode  Island  are  blessed  with 
large  urban  populations  within  touching 
distance  of  their  commercial  orchards. 

In  considering  this  problem  let  us  be 
unorthodox  and  approach  it  from  the  con¬ 
sumer's  point  of  view.  For,  what  are  we 
as  producers,  packers,  carriers,  wholesal¬ 
ers,  jobbers  and  retailers  but  the  servants 
of  the  ultimate  consumer?  And  does  not  our  salary, 
wage  or  compensation  depend  upon  how  correctly  and 
satisfactorily  we  anticipate  his  wants  in  varieties  and 
the  timeliness  and  condition  in  which  we  supply  them? 

The  ideal  apple  (to  obtain  which  he  will  pay  the 
highest  price)  is  the  dessert  or  eating  apple.  It  is 
most  prized  when  of  beautiful  color,  clear,  unblemished 
skin  and  free  from  bruise  or  scar  as  polished  ivory. 
It  should  be  juicy,  of  desired  ripeness  and  flavor  and 
obtainable  when  washed  for.  If  scarcity  or  high  cost 
prevent  the  obtaining  of  an  apple  of  the  finest  color  or 
perfect  skin,  one  of  less  attractive  appearance  may 
suffice  if  unbruised  and  of  satisfying  flavor.  When 
living  in  a  city  apartment,  lack  of  room  forbids  buying 
in  quantity.  The  resulting  daily  apple  purchase  must 
be  possible  nearby  and  always  available,  so  displayed 
as  to  inspire  desire  for  it  rather  than  other  fruit  and 
handy  for  personal  selection.  The  discarding  of  several 
bruised  and  inferior  specimens  before  finding  one  that 
appeals,  is  distasteful  and  instills  doubt  as  to  quality 
and  freshness.  In  homes  where  cool  cellars  or  ample 
refrigerators  permit  keeping  large  quantities  for  some 
days,  the  satisfaction  in  quantity  price  saving  and  a 
full  larder  induce  more  frequent  enjoyment  of  fine 
fruit  and  larger  consumption. 

Cooking  apples  must  be  of  generous  size  to  prevent 
undue  waste  in  skins  and  cores  and  avoid  the  feeling 
of  skimping.  Worm  holes,  deep  bruises  and  other 
blemishes  wdiich  require  careful  trimming  and  hamper 
quick  peeling  are  avoided  as  unpleasant,  time  consum¬ 
ing  and  wasteful.  A  rich,  acid  sauce  or  pie  is  desired 
and  expected  or  another  fruit  is  substituted.  For 
baking  the  size  should  be  large  and  uniform  so  no  one 
will  feel  slighted. 

Consumers  find  satisfaction  in  bragging  to  their  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  the  wonderful  apples  so-and-so  growrs 


and  supplies  so  regularly,  conveniently  and  attractively. 
If  well  advertised,  they  feel  they  must  be  superior,  for 
the  grower  has  confidence  in  them  and  supplies  the 
store  with  attractive  display  cards  suggesting  that  they 
buy  apples  from  his  packages  to  insure  satisfaction. 
Besides,  the  retailer  is  enthusiastic  about  them,  saying 
that  these  apples  are  the  best  he  has  ever  handled  and 
are  well  worth  the  higher  price  asked.  It  is  also  a 
satisfaction  to  procure  one's  apples  direct  from  the 
grower,  if  possible.  They  obviously  must  be  fresher 
and  less  exposed  to  dust,  the  solicitous  attention  of  the 
fruit  stand  man  and  the  odors  of  package  and  long 
distance  transportation.  The  flavor  of  these  apples 
from  one's  own  State  is  so  much  richer.  They  are 
juicy  and  delicious. 

Such  being  the  instinctive  wants  of  the  consumer, 
how  can  we  best  supply  them?  In  the  first  place,  if 
small  apples,  especially  of  the  cooking  sorts,  are  not 
wanted  we  should  do  our  best  through  fertilization,  soil 
management  and  thinning  to  eliminate  them.  We  should 
spray  or  dust  to  secure  perfect  fruit  and  prune  for 
color.  To  produce  varieties  that  will  please  we  must 
plan  our  plantings  to  provide  a  steady  supply  from 
Fall  to  Spring  of  sorts  best  for  each  season  and  use. 
We  must  employ  such  care  in  picking  and  packing 
that  bruises  are  prevented  and  store  so  as  to  keep  the 
apples  in  prime  condition. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  never 
tried  to  capture  the  home  apple  market,  it  is  a  wary 
and  elusive  quarry.  Though  it  may  nibble  at  your  bait 
and  seem  ready  to  take  it  eagerly,  something  often 
frightens  it  and  leaves  you.  The  true  sportsman  does 


“Oh  for  a  seat  in  some  poetic  nook, 

Just  hid  with  trees  and  sparkling  icitli  a  brook.'’ 

not  give  up  because  of  a  few  failures.  He  studies  his 
bait,  equipment  and  approach,  learns  why  the  fish  do 
not  take  his  line  and  finally  is  rewarded  with  continued 
success. 

In  considering  marketing  we  have  three  main  systems 
to  choose  from : 

1 —  Retailing,  selling  direct  to  the  consumer. 

2 —  Jobbing,  selling  to  the  retailer. 

3 —  Wholesaling,  selling  to  or  through  the  jobber. 

Retailing  by  growers  is  usually  done  through  the 

use  of  the  roadside  stand,  house  delivery,  mail,  rail 
or  express.  In  receiving  the  higher  prices  of  direct 
sales  in  small  quantities  much  of  the  high  cost  of 
retailing  and  delivery  is  incurred.  High  grade  sales 
ability  is  required.  A  steady  supply  must  be  main¬ 
tained  in  uniformly  good  condition.  Each  user's  wants 
and  whims  must  be  learned  and  catered  to.  Prompt, 
courteous,  honest,  efficient  service,  such  as  one  demands 
and  appreciates  of  the  grocer,  must  be  given.  Cus¬ 
tomers  must  feel  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  each 
transaction  from  the  moment  of  greeting  to  the  last 
apple  in  the  package.  This  method  is  best  suited  to 
producers  of  small  or  moderate  volume  or  for  part  of 
the  fruit  of  the  larger  growers.  Some  form  of  storage 
is  necessary  if  sales  are  to  be  continued  long  enough 
to  make  full  use  of  one’s  organization  and  advertising, 
and  give  the  community  served  a  chance  to  use  home 
grown  apples  throughout  the  season.  Such  packages 
and  units  of  measure  should  be  selected  as  best  fill  the 
various  needs  of  the  consumers.  These  can  be  learned 
only  by  experiment  and  trial.  Each  grower  should 
strive  with  an  open  mind  to  adjust  all  details  to 
conditions  as  they  develop  rather  than  to  endeavor  to 
force  a  theoretical  system  on  an  indifferent  public. 

Jobbing  recpiires  a  steady  supply  of  such  varieties  in 
season  as  the  retailer  may  need.  As  the  retailers  need 


only  what  the  consumers  demand,  the  jobber  must  see 
these  demands  and  be  prepared  to  meet  them  or  the 
retailer  must  trade  where  he  can  get  the  needed  varie¬ 
ties  and  packs.  The  jobber  can  to  some  extent  influence 
the  consumers’  demands  by  advertising  in  the  local 
press  or  by  placarding  the  retail  stores  with  signs 
which  resemble  in  details  the  labels  used  on  the  pack¬ 
ages.  This  necessitates  the  selection  and  use  of  con¬ 
spicuous  and  attractive  printing  in  colors.  Close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  retailer  and  consumer  should  be  main¬ 
tained  through  a  representative  who  should  visit  tin- 
stores  frequently  to  study  the  customs  and  methods  of 
the  trade  and  the  varieties  being  offered  or  called  for. 
He  should  learn  of  and  adjust  any  just  complaints 
and  note  where  improvements  can  be  made,  also  en¬ 
courage  the  attractive  display  and  arrangement  of  his 
firm’s  apples  and  invite  those  not  using  his  products  to 
come  to  the  salesroom  and  try  them  out. 

Cold  storage  facilities  which  permit  final  grading 
and  packing  throughout  the  Winter,  help  greatly  in 
giving  reliable  packs  in  ffie  form  found  most  desirable. 
A  constant  check-up  on  the  packers  can  be  kept  and 
the  pack  improved  where  faulty.  Where  all  the  fruit 
is  packed  hurriedly  at  picking  time,  serious  mistakes 
may  be  made  by  one  or  more  of  the  packers  and  not 
be  known  till  months  later  when  it  is  too  late  to  correct 
them. 

Wholesaling  may  be  necessary  where  the  volume  and 
assortment  of  varieties  produced  is  too  large  for  retail¬ 
ing  or  too  small  for  a  jobbing  trade.  By  choosing  job¬ 
bers  who  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  a  grower’s 
product,  better  results  may  often  be  obtained  than  by 
selling  direct  to  the  retailer.  It  is  unwise 
to  use  rival  jobbers  unless  sure  that  both 
maintain  prices  at  the  same  rates  for 
similar  grades.  It  is  more  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  with  this  system  to  control  the 
distribution  so  as  to  give  a  steady  supply 
to  a  certain  trade  and  receive  the  fuil 
benefits  of  good  fruit,  well  packed  and 
handled. 

Capable  development  of  the  first  two 
methods  of  marketing,  where  possible  will 
undoubtedly  do  more  to  solve  the  problem 
of  increasing  the  home  consumption  of 
apples  than  by  delegating  their  distribu¬ 
tion  to  others. 

A  high  standard  of  business  ethics 
should  always  be  practiced  if  success  in 
any  such  enterprise  is  to  be  expected. 
Honest,  reliable  grading  and  packing 
are  essential.  If  one  elects  to  sell  to 
retailers  he  should  be  scrupulous  not  to 
sell  privately  to  their  potential  customers. 
The  tradesman  selling  your  product 
should  feel  that  he  is  truly  your  agent 
in  his  field  and  be  proud  of  it. 

I  cannot  close  this  without  raising  my 
voice  in  protest  against  a  practice  which 
I  believe  does  more  to  discourage  the  use 
of  apples  than  anything  else  the  grower 
can  do.  I  believe  that  the  foisting  of 
the  accursed  cull  on  the  local  public  is 
responsible  for  the  underconsumption  of 
apples  that  exists  today.  All  sections 
are  guilty  of  the  practice.  There  is  more 
joy  in  the  orchard  over  one  bushel  of 
wretched  culls  unloaded  on  a  deluded 
apple  lover  than  in  a  car  of  fine  fruit 
sold  at  a  fair  price  to  a  pleased  buyer. 
There  seems  to  be  a  little  of  the  old 
Adam  in  us  all.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
heed  the  voice  of  wisdom  which  tells  us 
that  no  one  can  use  such  apples  and 
wish  for  more.  The  cull  has  a  value 
and  proper  uses.  Encouraging  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  first  class  fruit  at  paying 
prices  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  grower  who  can  convince  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  his  pack  is  honest,  his  fruit  a 
pleasure  to  use  and  his  price  fair,  need 
have  no  trouble  in  selling  his  marketable  apples  at  pay¬ 
ing  prices.  He  will  also  be  doing  his  part  in  creating 
a  market  for  his  own  fruit  and  in  helping  raise  the 
price  level  of  apples  through  the  whole  industry. 

E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 


Improving  Our  Pastures 

TO  THOSE  who  were  in  touch  with  the  dairy  and 
live  stock  industry  here  in  the  Northeast  30  or 
35  years  ago  there  is  apparent  a  great  change  in  tin- 
quality  and  amount  of  forage  which  is  produced  by 
our  pastures.  At  that  time  many  pastures  produced 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  White  clover,  Red-top,  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Canada  Blue  grass  and  other  grasses  na¬ 
tive  to  the  various  localities.  There  were  few  pas¬ 
tures  in  which  there  was  not  a  good  soil  composed 
of  White  clover  and  the  more  desirable  species  of 
grasses.  Nowr  most  of  the  pastures  are  nearly  cov¬ 
ered  with  club  mosses  and  other  species  of  moss, 
with  many  patches  of  fern,  and  such  grasses  as  are 
produced  grow  as  scattering  plants  among  the  moss. 

Patches  covered  with  a  good,  firm  sod  are  small 
in  area  and  considerably  scattered.  At  that  time 
young  stock,  beef  cattle  and  sheep,  would  be  turned 
on  pasture  at  a  time  ranging  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  tenth  of  May,  according  to  the  locality, 
and  by  the  middle  of  July  some  animals  would  lx- 
taken  off  the  pastures  as  good  grass  beef,  while  al¬ 
most  every  animal  would  become  fat  before  Fall  if 
the  pasture  was  not  overstocked,  and  had  an  un¬ 
failing  supply  of  water.  Lambs  and  sheep  also 
throve,  April  lambs  frequently  weighing  100  lbs.  or 
more  by  October,  and  the  ewes  coming  to  the  barn 
about  the  first  of  November  in  good  breeding  condi- 
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tion.  Dairy  cows  would  secure  feed  for  an  abundant 
flow  of  milk  from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  August  without  grain  being  fed. 

I  know  that  to  many  of  my  readers  this  will  sound 
like  a  harking  back  to  the  “good  old  times”  when 
everything  was  better  than  it  is  now,  but  there  are 
many  stockmen  in  New  England  who  know  that  my 
statements  are  not  exaggerated. 

At  the  present  time  our  pastures  give  little  feed 
before  the  first  of  June,  and  because  of  the  decrease 
in  forage  plants  great  care  has  to  be  taken  or  they 
will  be  overstocked,  and  stock  come  off  them  in  the 
Fall  actually  skinny.  In  the  best  of  seasons  they 
will  not  carry  as  many  animals  as  they  used  to  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  a  dairy 
cow  up  to  good  production  on  pasture  alone,  even  if 
she  is  allowed  a  large  area  on  which  to  graze,  grain 
or  grain  and  silage  being  necessary  in  addition  all 
of  the  season. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  difference  it  would  make 
in  profits  if  we  could  depend  upon  such  results  from 
our  pastures  as  we  used  to  receive.  With  the  thought 
that  a  rejuvenation  of  our  pasture  would  pay  good 
returns  on  a  considerable  investment  we  began  three 
years  ago  to  try  the  effect  of  lime  on  parts  of  our 
pasture.  Our  pasture  is  an  area  of  land  so  rocky 
that  it  would  not  be  practical  to  plow  and  reseed  it, 
but  as  it  is  located  very  conveniently  to  the  barn 
we  want  to  continue  to  use  it  as  pasture.  Some  areas 
are  completely  covered  with  club  moss  and  other 
mosses  with  grass  plants  showing  at  intervals  of  one 
to  three  feet,  and  in  most  cases  only  one  plant  in  a 
place. 

Six  years  ago  we  took  100  lbs.  of  land  lime  and 
put  it  on  a  marked  plot  of  this  moss  three  rods  long 
by  two  rods  wide,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than 
26  cwt.  to  the  acre.  Soon  after  the  lime  was  ap¬ 
plied  we  sowed  some  White  clover,  Timothy  and 
Red-top  seed  on  top  of  the  moss,  and  it  was  left  for 
the  rain  to  wash  it  all  down  into  contact  with  the 
earth. 

At  the  end  of  that  season  the  moss  was  nearly  all 
dead,  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  season  there  was 
a  fair  stand  of  clover  and  grass,  with  a  few  small 
patches  of  moss  showing  renewed  life,  and  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  gradual  thickening  of  the  sod. 
Each  of  the  last  three  seasons  we  have  applied  a 
ton  of  lime  to  about  an  acre  of  the  pasture,  choosing 
different  parts  of  the  pasture  each  season,  and  sow¬ 
ing  some  grass  and  clover  seed  on  each  area. 

In  general  the  results  have  been  the  same  as  they 
were  on  the  small  plot.  Of  course  under  this  method 
of  applying  the  lime  we  have  no  means  of  definitely 
determining  how  much  profit  there  is,  if  any,  but 
from  the  improvement  in  the  growth  of  grass  and 
clover  it  would  appear  to  be  profitable.  One  thing 
is  very  noticeable ;  that  the  cows  spend  at  least 
twice  as  much  time  grazing  on  the  limed  areas  as 
they  do  on  any  other  equal  area. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  get  such  results  as  we 
are  getting  at  present  we  shall  try  to  lime  some  part 
of  our  pasture  each  Spring,  several  acres  a  year  if 
possible.  We  use  a  mixture  of  White  clover,  Red- 
top  and  Timothy  seed  in  equal  parts,  and  aim  to 
sow  it  very  early  in  the  Spring,  or  just  before  a 
rain  which  will  sprout  the  seed  and  wash  it  into 
contact  with  the  earth.  It  may  seem  to  some  that  I 
am  placing  unusual  emphasis  upon  White  clover  as 
a  part  of  our  pasture  forage,  but  I  have  yet  to  see 
a  pasture  which  produced  a  good  amount  of  White 
clover  in  mixture  with  the  grasses  in  which  stock 
of  all  kinds  would  not  make  good  growth  and  fat¬ 
ten  well  if  they  were  given  a  plentiful  supply  of 
drinking  water. 

I  believe  that  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
experiment  stations  have  begun  experiments  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  addition  of  chemical  fertilizers  to 
areas'  of  permanent  pasture.  It  would  seem  that  the 
proper  use  of  chemicals  would  produce  an  increase 
in  quantity  and  an  improvement  in  quality  of  the 
grasses,  so  that  when  fed  off  by  live  stock  there 
would  be  a  good  profit. 

We  are  awaiting  the  results  of  their  experiments 
with  considerable  interest,  as  one  of  our  greatest 
problems  is  how  to  get  our  pasture  covered  again 
with  a  good  growth  of  grass  and  clover,  and  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  at  a  reasonable  cost,  or  to  get  in¬ 
creased  returns  year  by  year  sufficient  to  cover  the 
investment  and  to  leave  the  pasture  in  better  con¬ 
dition  for  the  following  year.  h.  l.  s. 

Maine. 

Economy  a  Basic  Factor  in  Production 
of  Fruit  or  Farm  Crops 

AS  I  look  over  our  records  for  the  past  five  years, 
and  study  our  method  of  attack  on  future 
problems  of  producing  apples  and  farm  crops,  I  am 
struck  with  the  necessity  of  securing  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  given  commodity,  and  the  necessity 
of  holding  the  cost  at  a  minimum  in  order  to  com¬ 
pete  with  other  producing  centers. 

We,  as  farmers,  have  been  told  to  diversify  our 
farm  production.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  aver¬ 
age  fanner  who  is  spreading  his  effort  over  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  numerous  crops,  none  in  large  enough 
quantity  to  make  the  farm  a  commercial  venture,  is 
going  to  have  a  continued  hard  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence"  It  is  my  opinion  that  at  least  one  product 
should  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  permit 
sales  by  the  carload.  If  the  farmer  is  engaged  in 
dairying,  poultry  or  sheep  raising  he  should  have 
some  major  product  or  project  and  work  toward 
equipping  the  business  with  the  most  up-to-date 
labor-saving  machinery.  Establish  a  quality  name 
for  that  product. 

This  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  farmer 
should  attempt  to  work  a  larger  area  of  land,  but 
work  smaller  areas  well.  One  often  finds  farmers 
laying  out  more  work  than  they  can  possibly  ac¬ 
complish  to  the  best  advantage.  One  setback  when 
the  work  is  crowding  is  liable  to  cause  trouble 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Crops 
maturing  too  late  for  top  market  prices,  weedy  crops 


and  lack  of  cultivation  at  the  proper  time  reduce 
yields  materially.  Failure  to  apply  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  control  measures  at  the  proper  time  also  cut 
yields. 

If,  for  instance,  a  farmer  wishes  to  purchase  a 
tractor  he  should  have  an  appreciable  number  of 
working  hours  yearly  to  place  the  machine  on  a 
profitable  basis.  According  to  study  by  C.  W.  Gil¬ 
bert  of  costs  of  operating  tractors  on  175  New  York 
farms  in  1926  without  operator,  where  the  tractor 
was  busy  less  than  200  working  hours  per  year,  the 
cost  was  $1.37  per  hour  while  the  cost  on  farms 
where  tractor  was  operated  over  600  hours  per  year 
was  but  $0,638  per  hour. 

The  cost  of  labor  on  the  farm  is  so  high  and  hard 
to  secure  that  farmers  are  forced  to  buy  more  ma¬ 
chinery  than  formerly  and  if  the  volume  of  the  crop 
is  not  fairly  large  it  is  difficult  to  meet  interest 
charges  and  depreciation  on  the  cost  of  machines 
from  the  sale  of  the  produce  grown.  In  other  words 
one  must  secure  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  from  his 
machines  and  labor  under  present  farming  condi¬ 
tions  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  a  reasonable  re¬ 
turn  on  his  time  and  capital  invested.  This  efficiency 
is  very  hard  to  secure  when  the  work  is  spread  over 
a  large  number  of  crops  or  when  the  acreage  of  any 
crop  is  insufficient  for  the  employment  of  up-to-date 
labor-saving  machinery. 

I  have  in  mind  the  farmer  who  is  milking  from 
5  to  12  cows,  growing  possibly  15  acres  of  oats,  five 
acres  of  wheat,  eight  acres  of  corn,  four  acres  of 


Sweet  Cherry  Made  Productive  on  Dwarfing  Stock. 
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potatoes,  two  acres  of  cabbage,  30  acres  of  mixed 
hay,  five  acres  of  orchard  and  the  remainder  of  the 
140-acre  farm  in  pasture  or  woodlot. 

His  herd  of  cows  is  hardly  large  enough  to  make 
them  profitable  alone.  He  can  hardly  afford  to  build 
a  silo,  buy  a  milking  machine  or  improve  his  barns 
for  the  number  of  cows  being  carried.  The  growing 
of  small  grains  is  not  very  remunerative  in  New 
York  State ;  yet  they  require  high-priced  machinery, 
such  as  drills  and  binders,  besides  the  regular  soil¬ 
working  machines,  such  as  plows  and  harrows  and 
power  to  operate.  The  corn  is  usually  fed  to  the 
stock — no  direct  cash  sale  for  the  crop.  The  po¬ 
tato  and  cabbage  acreage  is  too  small  to  work  effi¬ 
ciently  in  compeJ"tion  with  big  growers.  The  or¬ 
chard  is  not  large  enough  to  make  it  a  major  factor, 
so  it  usually  receives  little  attention  with  results 
in  proportion  to  care.  It  is  necessary  to  use  most 
of  the  hay  for  the  stock  and  the  cash  sale  is  neces¬ 
sarily  low.  There  is  no  direct  cash  sale  from  the 
pasture  lot  and  usually  the  woodlot  just  maintains 
the  family  supply  of  fuel. 

This  type  of  farm  management  needs  exceptional 
men  to  keep  the  wolves  away  from  the  door.  I  think 
it  is  the  type  of  farming  which  is  doomed  to  failure 
during  the  next  10  to  20  years. 

A  more  specialized  type  of  farm  almost  invariably 
brings  a  larger  remuneration  to  the  owner.  It  is  a 
valuable  asset  to  a  farmer  or  group  of  farmers  to 
establish  a  reputation  in  a  community  for  some  cer¬ 
tain  variety  of  fruit  or  produce,  or  some  certain 
crop  or  breed  of  stock.  It  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  such  a  large  production,  as  many  individual 
farms  have  a  reputation  for  certified  seed  or  some 
special  crop  or  variety.  A  successful  grower  largely 
takes  the  risk  out  of  operating  a  similar  farm  with 
these  certain  special  crops  or  herds  as  the  major 
items  of  production  in  that  section. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  harold  k.  iiitchings. 


Our  Income  from  Five  Hundred  Hens 

FTER  a  year’s  careful  bookkeeping  we  find  our 
money  net  income  from  approximately  500  hens 
came  to  $671.58.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  350 
pullets  and  much  good  manure  for  our  next  year’s 
truck  garden. 

Each  year,  for  unforeseen  reasons,  our  profits  on 
eggs  and  chickens  are  less  than  we  anticipated.  In 
1927  we  bought  1,300  baby  chicks  and  were  obliged 
to  kill  those  that  continued  struggling  to  live.  They 
were  all  diseased.  In  192S  we  bought  a  fine,  sturdy 
thousand,  but  not  from  the  same  man. 

Last  year’s  roosters  and  a  few  of  the  less  prom¬ 
ising  pullets  were  sold  as  broilers  for  $223.03.  After 
the  pullets  started  to  lay  we  culled  some  of  the  old¬ 
est  hens  and  sold  them  for  $163.30.  The  cost  of  buy¬ 
ing  the  thousand  baby  chicks  was  $120.  By  the  time 
they  reached  maturity  the  feed  cost  was  $249.16. 
Our  chicken  sales  cleared  us  $19.17.  Of  course  this 
was  partly  old  stock,  but  the  stock  had  paid  for  it¬ 
self.  Our  customers  said  the  old  hens  were  very 
nice,  which  relieved  us.  Good  layers  are  not  gen¬ 


erally  good  roasters,  but  perhaps  the  customers,  get¬ 
ting  bargains,  were  not  overly  critical. 

We  still  have  enough  old  stock  on  hand  to  make 
our  laying  hens  more  than  500,  but  since  we  had 
considerably  less  before  the  pullets  started  to  lay, 
we  feel  that  500  is  a  fair  approximation.  We  have 
attempted  to  be  exact  in  the  other  figures.  Errors 
there  are  due  to  carelessness  or  ignorance. 

Our  feed  bill  for  the  laying  stock  was  $1,170.75. 
Our  egg  sales  amounted  to  $1,729.92.  We  sold  to 
outsiders  3,925  dozen  eggs.  The  preceding  year  we 
sold  5,020  dozen,  but  we  sold  to  commission  men  and 
made  much  less  than  we  have  retailing  a  much  lower 
egg  production.  I  think  our  selling  price  has  aver¬ 
aged  44  cents,  and  the  cost  of  feed  29.8  cents  a 
dozen.  That  leaves  14  cents  a  dozen  for  labor  and 
other  expenses.  The  eggs  and  chickens  we  sold  to 
ourselves  this  year  came  to  $93.  Unfortunately  cost 
and  not  quantity  was  noted  in  the  housekeeping  ac¬ 
counts.  It  is  easy  to  guess  at  the  number  of  chick¬ 
ens  consumed,  but  the  eggs  are  a  more  difficult 
matter. 

Egg  sales,  clear  of  feed  costs,  came  to  $559.17. 
Hen  and  broiler  sales,  clear  of  baby  chick  purchase 
price  and  feed  until  maturity,  came  to  $19.17.  The 
eggs  and  chickens  we  sold  ourselves  brought  $93.24, 
to  be  as  exact  as  an  inexact  housekeeping  book  most 
assuredly  is.  If  the  pullets  are  valued  at  a  dollar 
apiece  the  chickens’  income  would  be  $1,026.55. 

We  have  put  capital  back  into  the  chicken  plant, 
covering  one  chicken-house,  enlarging  another,  and 
putting  a  concrete  floor  into  still  another.  Since 
this  actually  improves  the  property  I  am  not  sure 
it  would  be  fair  to  list  it  as  overhead.  Each  year 
something  of  the  sort  has  been  done  so  our  actual 
money  income  is  even  smaller  than  it  sounds. 

Fortunately  “chickens  and  something  else”  was 
dinned  thoroughly  into  our  heads  before  we  went 
into  the  chicken  business.  We  have  small  fruits  and 
truck  as  supplements.  This  is  very  fortunate  in¬ 
deed,  for  August  and  September  are  very  lean  egg 
months  with  #us.  We  sell  less  those  months  than 
the  cost  of  the  feed.  They  are  rich  trucking  months, 
however.  Too,  we  usually  hold  over  until  late  as 
many  bushels  of  potatoes  as  we  can  conveniently 
store,  as  a  sort  of  safeguard.  Even  though  they 
depreciate  somewhat  they  are  “emergency  money.” 
In  the  checking  account  they  are  too  easily  spent 
dollars.  In  the  savings  account,  they  are  too  pain¬ 
fully  spent.  In  the  cellar,  they  fit  comfortable 
emergencies.  o.  h.  a. 

Maryland. 


Soft  Cabbage  Heads 

I  NOTICE  that  an  inquirer  asks  what  plant  food 
is  lacking  that  causes  lack  of  solidness  in  cab¬ 
bage.  I  believe  that  heading  or  lack  of  heading  is 
entirely  due  to  the  strain  of  seed  used.  Seed  from 
a  poor  heading  strain  will  always  produce  soft 
heads  and  the  quality  or  richness  of  the  soil  will 
only  influence  the  total  size  of  the  head.  Poor  seed 
on  a  rich  soil  will  produce  a  big  soft  head  or  bunch 
of  leaves,  while  good  seed  on  a  poor  soil  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  hard  head,  although  it  may  be  very  small. 

Cabbage  is  one  crop  for  which,  I  believe,  no  grow¬ 
er  can  afford  to  plant  new  seed  unless  it  is  of  his 
own  saving  from  plants  of  established  lineage.  A 
cabbage  grower  purchasing  seed  always  should  pur¬ 
chase  his  supply  a  year  or  two  in  advance.  Then 
he  has  a  chance  to  test  out  the  heading  qualities  of 
the  seed.  A  small  quantity,  say  5  or  10  per  cent  of 
the  seed,  should  be  used,  and  the  balance  saved  for 
next  year.  If  the  small  percentage  planted  shows 
good  heading  qualities  then  the  remainder  may  be 
planted ;  if  it  does  not  then  the  amount  saved  should 
be  dumped  out.  Better  go  without  planting  than 
jflant  poor  heading  strains,  work  all  the  season,  pur¬ 
chase  fertilizers,  etc.,  then  get  only  leaves  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  field.  By  purchasing  a  three- 
years’  supply  at  a  time,  instead  of  two,  a  person  will 
be  absolutely  protected  against  failure  from  poor 
heading.  Weather  and  poor  soil  may  cause  small 
heads,  but  poor  seed  is  the  main  cause  of  non-head¬ 
ing  or  soft  heads,  always  provided  the  plants  have 
been  set  early  enough  to  give  the  proper  length  of 
time  for  maturity.  c.  o.  warford. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Apple  Wood  for  Cabinet  Work 

Can  any  reader  tell  me  how  properly  to  “cure”  or 
“season”  apple  tree  wood  for  working  into  furniture? 
I  recently  cut  down  some  apple  trees  and  wish  to  make 
some  articles  of  furniture  out  of  them.  Should  the  wood 
be  cut  into  suitable  pieces  at  once  or  left  in  large 
lengths,  as  cut?  Should  it  be  kept  out  of  doors  or  under 
cover  and  if  under  cover  in  heated  quarters?  G.  D.  T. 

Connecticut. 

HE  experience  of  readers  is  invited.  Personally 
we  have  handled  some  of  this  apple  wTood  for 
cabinet  purposes.  Straight  grained  trees  were  split 
into  bolts  which  after  drying  were  worked  into  the 
sizes  desired.  Some  logs  were  taken  to  the  saw¬ 
mill  and  cut  into  inch  or  any  other  thickness  de¬ 
sired.  It  was  dried  by  being  piled  on  poles  over¬ 
head  in  the  farm  shop.  Some  of  the  sawn  lumber 
will  warp  badly  in  seasoning. 

Apple  varies  greatly  in  character  of  grain.  It 
may  be  as  clear  as  black  oak,  or  nearly  as  tough  as 
pepperidge  (black  gum). 

In  earlier  days  the  village  carpenter  spent  the 
Winter  in  making  tables  and  other  furniture  of  this 
local  apple  and  cherry  lumber.  Specimens  of  this 
work  are  now  found  here  and  there,  wonderful  jobs 
of  joinery  and  durability. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  opened  a  new 
infirmary  or  hospital  which  cost  $150,000.  Half  of  the 
money  came  from  Pennsylvania  potato  growers,  who 
gave  to  a  voluntary  fund  for  this  purpose  during  1922 
and  1923,  in  appreciation  of  the  college  agricultural 
extension  and  research  service. 
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The  Fruit  Industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Part  II 

CONTINUING  north  all  day  down  the  San  Joa¬ 
quin  Valley  towards  San  Francisco,  with  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  in  the  far  distance  on  either  side,  one 
passes  thousands  of  acres  of  rich,  productive,  level 
land,  crowded  with  crops  of  all  kinds.  Around 
Fresno  are  the  great  grape  sections— grape  vine¬ 
yards  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  producing  five  to 
ten  tons  of  grapes  to  the  acre  as  contrasted  with 
an  eastern  average  of  2 y2  to  3 V2  tons.  On  the  time 
of  this  particular  visit  1,500  cars  of  grapes  were 
leaving  California  every  day.  In  addition  there 
were  7,000  cars  in  transit,  moving  in  trains  over  the 
network  of  railroads  towards  the  East.  A  hot  wave 
in  New  York  City  broke  the  market,  and  the  word 
went  out  among  growers  and  shippers  alike  to  make 
no  shipments  for  three  days,  until  the  market  had 
cleared  up.  A  demand  of  this  kind  in  the  East, 
where  markets  are  within  a  few  miles,  would  be 
futile.  Here  several  thousand  miles  from  market, 
where  an  individual  can  do  little  by  himself,  he  .oon 
learns  the  rules  of  the  game  that  mean  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  other  men  in  similar  circumstances  to¬ 
wards  common  betterment. 

Again,  near  the  junction  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys,  almost  due  east  of  San  Iian- 
cisco,  one  finds  another  section  of 
amazing  growth  conditions  similar  to 
many  others  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  California.  Chestnuts  from 
seed  reach  the  armpit  in  one  season. 

Hoses  from  cuttings  are  a  tangled 
mass.  Sweet  cherries  grow  eight  to 
ten  feet  from  the  bud,  and  fruit  trees 
attain  large  size  quickly.  In  conse¬ 
quence  growing  practices  are  curious¬ 
ly  inclined  towards  checking  _  growth 
rather  than  inducing  it,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  major  differences  between  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  East. 

The  sweet  cherry  is  a  good  example. 

In  the  East  the  cry  is  for  increased 
growth  and  increased  vigor.  There¬ 
fore,  the  stock  that  will  promote 
growth  is  the  one  desired,  namely  Mazj 
zard.  In  California,  cherry  trees  25 
feet  tall  will  be  found  that  have  never 
borne  fruit.  Put  these  trees  on  a 
dwarfing  stock  such  as  a  Morello  or 
possibly  a  Mahaleb  and  the  trees  be¬ 
gin  to  fruit  heavily.  Nursery  stock 
grows  too  large  in  one  season  to  be 
handled  and  transplanted  profitably, 
and  so  the  procedure  is  to  bud  the 
stock  in  May  or  early  June,  and  force 
the  bud  the  same  year — producing  a 
block  of  first-class  trees  in  one  year- 
on  an  ax-ea  of  land  that  was  bare  the 
season  before.  Eastern  nurserymen 
require  two  to  three  years  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  end. 

PROSPEROUS  REGIONS. — Not  far 
from  Sacramento  is  an  interesting  sec¬ 
tion  called  the  “island”  section,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  “river”  pears,  considered 
by  some  the  finest  canning  Bartletts 
grown.  When  other  pears  are  selling 
for  $40  a  ton  there  is  a  premium  of  $5 
a  ton  for  “river”  pears,  and  some  par¬ 
ticular  orchards  receive  a  premium  of 
$10  a  ton.  Reclamation  from  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  River  was  begun  long  ago  by 
the  Chinese,  who  started  the  levee  and 
dike  systems  that  have  cut  the  region 
into  island-like  communities,  giving 
rise  to  its  name.  For  irrigation  pur¬ 
poses  a  pipe  put  through  the  dikes  into 
the  river  beyond,  suffices.  Property  is 
heavily  taxed  because  of  the  expensive 
series  of  levees,  but  the  buildings  show 
real  prosperity. 

It  was  said  earlier  in  this  article 
that  in  general  one  receives  the  idea  of 
over-production  upon  a  trip  of  this 
kind.  In  particular  regions,  however, 
there  are  unquestioned  signs  of  pros¬ 
perity,  as  in  the  island  section  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  Even  here,  the 
growers  speak  of  their  pinched  cir¬ 
cumstances,  though  one  begins  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  really  appreciate 
what  a  pinching  really  is.  For  example, 
a  sweet  cherry  grower  was  complaining  because  his 
20  acres  -were  returning  him  only  6  per  cent  on  a 
valuation  of  $3,000  an  acre.  He  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  net  income  of  $20,000  a  year  in  years 
past,  and  in  each  of  three  successive  seasons  paid 
for  the  cost  of  the  land  plus  the  cost  of  growing  the 
trees  to  bearing  age.  By  contrast  he  feels  pinched, 
but  the  pinching  is  only  relative. 

Not  far  to  the  north  from  Sacramento  is  the 
Marysville  peach  section,  where  something  like  90 
per  cent  of  the  canning  peaches  are  produced.  Yields 
run  25  tons  per  acre,  and  last  season  the  price  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $25  a  ton.  With  such  yields 
it  is  no  wonder  the  canning  peach  industry  has  been 
wrested  from  the  East.  Unfortunately  there  has 
been  a  serious  controversy  between  the  canners  and 
the  producers  in  regard  to  price.  Since  there  is  no 
major  outlet  for  clingstone  peaches,  other  than  for 
canning,  the  canners  are  in  a  position  to  dictate. 
The  growers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  disposed  to  let 
the  fruit  fall  to  the  ground  and  cut  off  the  canner’s 
supply  of  fruit  unless  the  canners  agree  to  put  up 
14,000,000  cases,  while  the  growers  insist  that  the 
canners  were  merely  trying  to  hold  up  the  price  of 
canned  goods,  and  could  really  put  up  17,000,000 
cases  if  they  were  inclined  to  be  reasonable.  The 
situation  is  acute  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Not  until  one  reaches  the  foothills  back  from  the 
main  floor  of  the  valley  does  a  fruit  man  from  the 
East  feel  really  at  home  Here  at  higher  altitudes 


tree  growth  is  less  rank,  and  tx-ees  perform  as  the 
easterner  feels  they  should.  Diversified  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  takes  the  place  of  the  specialized  one-crop  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  valley  floors,  so  that  on  one  ranch  may 
be  found  20  varieties  of  plums  which  may  be  picked 
from  May  to  Augxist,  several  varieties  of  Japanese 
persimmons,  grapes,  pears,  cherries,  figs  and  even 
lemons,  olives  and  oranges.  Apples  are  not  suited 
to  most  sections  of  California,  while  the  soft  fruits 
and  the  warm-season  fruits  are  very  much  at  home. 

WHERE  THE  PEAR  IS  AT  HOME.— Continuing 
north  and  climbing  the  mountain  ranges  at  the 
northern  or  upper  end  of  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
the  trail  leads  over  ixxto  Ox-egon  and  down  into  the 
famous  pear-producing  Rogue  River  Valley.  If 
there  is  any  place  on  the  American  continent  where 
the  pear  is  really  at  home,  it  is  in  the  Rogue  River 
Valley  near  Medford,  Oregon.  Any  fruit  man  knows 
the  appearance  of  a  tree  that  seems  really  happy  in 
its  surroundings.  There  is  a  look  of  vigor  and  thrift, 
that  cannot  be  mistaken.  Not  the  excessive  growth 
of  an  overfed  tree,  nor  the  slowing-up  appearance  of 
trees  that  are  overproducing,  but  good  growth, 
fruit  of  good  size,  fruit  well  distributed,  clean  green 
foliage,  strong  live  bark,  and  symmetry  in  shape  of 
tree.  Pears  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  have  just 
these  charactei'istics. 

Like  other  interior  valleys  of  the  West  this  valley 


Yearling  Cherry  Trees  in  a  California  Nursery.  Fig.  22 
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future  competition.  The  season  of  1928  saw  a  car 
of  Oregon  boxed  Seckel  pears  realize  $4,500  on  the 
New  York  market,  breaking  all  records.  The  price 
ranged  from  $8  to  $6  a  box. 

WASHING  THE  FRUIT.  —  At  Medford  there 
are  14  packing-houses  and  storage  plants.  Grading 
and  washing  has  developed  to  a  fine  art.  The  fruit 
is  fed  into  a  large  box-like  washer  where  it  is 
sprayed  with  a  hydrochloric  acid  spray  as  it  moves 
along,  45  seconds  being  the  time  required  for  the 
fruit  to  pass  through  the  acid  chamber.  In  the  next 
compartment  it  is  sprayed  for  15  seconds  with  clear 
water,  and  finally  it  is  carried  through  a  compart¬ 
ment  in  which  strong  blasts  of  air  dry  it  for  30 
seconds.  The  washing  device  is  compact,  and  is  in¬ 
stalled  just  between  the  sorting  table  and  the  grader. 
It  i-equires  little  attention,  and  does  not  delay  pack¬ 
ing  operations,  simply  extending  the  journey  of  the 
fruit  to  the  boxes  by  an  additional  minute  and 
thirty  seconds  while  being  washed.  Packers  are 
satisfied  that  the  better  appearance  of  the  fruit 
fully  justifies  the  operation,  declaring  that  they 
would  wash  their  fruit  now  regardless  of  any  change 
in  the  spi  ay  residue  laws.  The  expense  is  estimated 
at  one  cent  a  box,  each  machine  costing  $3,000. 

Of  course,  the  packing-houses  of  the  West  handle 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fruit  so  that  they  can  afford 
to  equip  with  the  latest  and  best  machinery.  One 
shed  contained  three  batteries  of  sort- 
eis,  washers,  graders  and  conveyor 
systems  to  adjacent  cold  storage.  A 
second  had  four  lines  of  similar  equip¬ 
ment.  An  ingenious  device  was  in  op¬ 
eration  which  dispensed  with  over¬ 
head  storage  and  handling  of  empty 
boxes.  The  boxes  were  stored  in  the 
basement  and  delivered  to  a  series  of 
vertical  lifts  which  operated  by  fric¬ 
tion  clutches.  Removing  a  box  from 
the  lift  put  the  clutch  into  operation, 
and  sent  another  box  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  one  just  removed. 

As  for  culture,  the  pears  are  pruned 
so  as  to  keep  the  new  wood  coming 
along  and  so  as  to  keep  new  spurs 
forming  on  this  new  wood.  When 
spurs  are  too  old  they  are  broken  off. 
Little  heading-back  is  done,  pruning 
consisting  mostly  of  opening,  spi-ead- 
ing  and  removing  of  side  laterals. 
Soils  are  alkaline,  and  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  is  therefore  preferred  to  nitrate 
of  soda..  Five  to  eight  pounds  is  used 
on  bearing  trees  each  Spring,  and  30 
lbs.  ,  is  suggested  for  old  trees.  Here 
again  organic  matter  and  humus  are 
emphasized.  Alfalfa  hay  is  used  liber¬ 
ally  to  work  into  the  soil  where  Al¬ 
falfa  can  be  secured  for  the  cost  of 
hauling.  Otherwise  straw  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  ai-e  recommended.  Two 
hundred  pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay  per 
tree  is  considered  the  equivalent  in 
fertilizer  value  of  5  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  ti.  b.  ttjicey. 
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No  Easterner  Would  Recognize  the  Growth  as  That  of  Burhanlc  Plum.  Fig.  23 

is  also  irrigated.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  black  type 
that  shrinks  and  cracks  badly  if  not  handled  prop¬ 
erly.  The  local  name  for  the  soil  type  is  “sticky,” 
and  it  is  well  chosen.  The  soil  cracks  so  badly  that 
potatoes  grow  with  flattened  sides  and  are  unsuit¬ 
able  for  market.  Cracks  can  be  found  in  which  one 
can  thrust  his  fist.  In  spite  of  these  undesirable 
qualities  the  soil  is  of  the  heavy,  rich  type  that 
seems  especially  suited  to  the  pear. 

Bartlett  is  the  leading  variety,  but  not  the  only 
one.  Others  are  Comice,  Bose,  Easter,  Winter  Nelis, 
and  even  Seckel.  The  tendency  is  to  extend  the 
marketing  season  of  the  pear  by  growing  more  Win¬ 
ter  soi-ts.  The  grower  of  Oregon  says  that  every 
pear  man  in  California  tries  to  get  the  first  car  of 
Bartletts  tp  market,  picking  the  fruit  before  it  is 
really  ripe,  and  suffering  serious  losses  two  years 
out  of  three.  The  Oregon  grower,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  inclined  to  work  towards  a  more  even  distribution 
of  high-quality  pears  throughout  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  season. 

That  Rogue  River  Valley  growers  are  in  a  position 
to  do  just  this  sort  of  thing  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  way  the  Winter  varieties  perform  with  them. 

Winter  Nelis  is  especially  suited.  One  orchard  that 
was  visited  had  a  heavy  load  of  2%  to  3-in.  fruit, 
with  some  fruits  four  inches  across.  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  too,  is  a  superb  product  in  this  region,  and 
Seckel  is  sufficiently  lai-ge  and  sufficiently  produc¬ 
tive  to  make  eastern  growers  take  notice  of  possible 


Growing  Dahlias  in  Pots 

FEW  people  think  of  Dahlias  except 
as  plants  that  take  up  a  large 
amount  of  room,  grow  coarsely,  and 
bloom  (or  fail  to  bloom)  just  before 
frost  comes  in  the  Fall.  The  following- 
hints  about  growing  them  in  pots  may 
therefore  interest  readers  of  The  li. 
N.-Y.  Being  natives  of  a  warm  cli¬ 
mate  Dahlias  x*equire  some  little  care 
in  order  to  get  the  seed  started  on  the 
right  track,  but  this  once  attained  they 
are  easily  grown,  and  by  keeping  them 
in  pots  all  Summer  they  can  not  only 
be  had  in  bloom  or  flower  much  earlier, 
but  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
many  varieties  may  thus  be  made  more 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  by  saving  seed 
from  these  new  varieties  may  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  thus  increase  the  interest 
in  these  handsome  flowers. 

In  starting  the  seeds  it  is  best  to 
use  a  hotbed  or  cold-frame  if  it  is 
possible,  as  the  plants  require  jjlenty 
of  air  and  sunshine.  My  own  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  sow  the  seed  iix  a  cold-frame 
as  soon  as  danger  from  frost  is  past,  say  about  April 
1  is  this  latitude  of  New  Jersey.  Sow  the  seeds 
thinly  and  about  one-half  inch  deep.  I  prefer  to 
sow  in  rows  rather  than  broadcast,  as  the  plants  are 
more  easily  handled  in  transplanting  to  the  pots. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  four  or  five  inches  high, 
they  will  begin  to  form  small  tubers,  and  this  is  the 
right  time  to  transplant  them  into  4-in.  pots.  Lift 
them  carefully  with  a  trowel  and  be  careful  to  avoid 
any  marring  or  bruising  of  either  plants  or  roots. 
Give  plenty  of  air  in  all  fine  weather,  but  avoid 
any  cold  chill  on  the  plants  at  all  times  when  young. 
Do  not  water  late  in  the  day,  as  the  leaves  should 
always  be  dry  before  night  comes  on.  As  soon  as 
the  4-in.  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  and  the 
young  tubers  begin  to  assume  the  correct  shape  of 
the  pots  they  can  then  be  shifted  or  repotted  into 
5-in.  pots  and  from  these  later  on  into  6-in.  pots. 
This  size  is  very  convenient  to  handle,  and  will 
usually  grow  a  good  strong  plant,  but  should  larger 
specimens  be  wanted  they  can  of  course  be  “potted 
on”  to  any  desired  size.  Dahlias  will  generally 
thrive  in  any  good  garden  soil,  but  for  the  seed  bed 
it  is  best  to  have  it  light  and  porous,  and  keep  the 
seeds  well  watered  in  starting.  After  they  have 
started,  however,  be  careful  not  to  over-water,  as 
this  is  apt  to  cause  disease  while  plants  are  young 
and  tender,  and  too  much  manure  at  this  stage  is 
a  detriment. 

When  the  plants  are  in  the  final  pots  they  will 
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Grow  Some  Cauliflower  This  Year 

Among  the  fall  vegetables  there  are  none  more  delicious  than  tender  young 
cauliflower.  Those  who  have  not  tried  cauliflower  right  from  the  garden  have 
a  treat  in  store  for  them.  Cauliflower  is  also  a  money  maker  for  the  roadside 
stand  and  a  very  profitable  crop  for  the  market  gardener. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  raise  good  cauliflower,  if  you  don’t  try  to  get  them  too 
early.  Set  out  the  plants  in  late  June  or  early  July  and  you  will  get  fine 
heads  in  October. 

One  or  More  of  These  Varieties  Will 
Fill  Your  Needs 

SUPER-SNOWBALL— (New  1929  Introduction) — The  finest  variety  for  the  market 
gardener  and  large  roadside  stand.  Pkt.,  15c;  Va  oz.,  $1.10;  oz.,  $3.75. 

SNOWBALL — Our  strain  of  this  variety  Is  very  fine,  best  for  the  home  garden  and 
small  stand.  Pkt.,  15c;  Va  oz.,  65c;  oz.,  $2.10. 

DANISH  GIANT  OR  DRY  WEATHER— Especially  valuable  for  high  ground  and  stands 

dry  weather  better.  Pkt.,  15c;  Va  oz.,  65c;  oz.,  $2.10. 

These  varieties  are  all  fully  described  in  our  new  FREE  catalogue. 

Send  for  Our  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 

Harris*  Seeds  Have  been  bred  for  many  years  by  the  most  careful  and  thorough  methods, 
and  therefore,  produce  much  'more  uniform  crops  of  high  grade  products  than  do  less 
carefully  grown  seed.  We  are  the  largest  growers  of  high  class  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds  in  New  York  and  sell  Direct  from  Our  Farm,  so  you  get  better  seed  for  less  money. 

These  Varieties  of  Our  Own  Introduction  and  Grow¬ 
ing  Are  Making  Money  for  Growers ! 

Harris’  Extra  Early  Bantam  Sweet  Corn  Harris’  Double  Yield  Pickle 

Whipple’s  Yellow  Sweet  Corn  Whipple’s  Early  Sweet  Corn 

Harris’  Early  Giant  Pepper  Harris’  Model  Parsnip 

Harris’  Pedigree  Tomatoes 

Many  new  and  improved  varieties  are  offered  this  season  and  are  all  carefully  describ¬ 
ed  in  our  catalogue,  which  is  sent  free — Also  Northern  Grown  Field  Corn,  Farm  Seeds  of 
the  highest  quality  and  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 

■Whether  you  conduct  a  market  garden,  roadside  stand,  a  farm  or  raise  vegetables  and 
flowers  for  home  use  only,  you  should  have  the  “Harris’  Catalogue.”  The  prices  are  very 
low  for  high  quality  seed.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  FREE. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Inventory  Sale 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  iu  our  catalogue. 
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{  Modern  Bathroom 
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includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  a, 
Five-Year  Guaranteed 

Mate-  Was  $58.50,  Now 

rials.  _ 

1*71?  D/IV  the  freight 

WL  A  ON  EVERYTHING 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SESBENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Gardening  is  Fun  with  an 


Easy  Garden 
Book,  FREE 


GARDEN  RAISER 

You’ll  love  to  tend  garden,  now.  All  the 
hard  work  gone.  Just  guide  the  New  Im¬ 
proved  EASY  Garden  Raiser— it’s  so  easy 
and  swift.  A  big  garden  all  tended  in 
a  jiffy.  Better  than  you  could  ever  do 
it  with  a  hoe.  Cuts  and  kills  all 
weeds.  Cultivates  and  pulver¬ 
izes  the  soil  thoroughly,  heaves 
a  perfectly  smooth,  porous,  mois¬ 
ture-retaining  soil  “blanket.” 
Plants  thrive.  Yields  increase. 
Get  more  gardening  pleasure  and 
profit  this  year  with  an  EASY. 


New  LOW  Prices 


Send  TODAY  for 
copy  of  the  new 
EASY  Garden 
book.  Illustrated. 
Complete  facts. 
See  improved 
features.  New  low 
prices.  Write  HOW! 


Save  Money!  Get  the  new  low, 
direct-toy  ou,  express  prepaid 
prices.  \V  h  y  pay  more?  2  sizes. 
Durable.  Guaranteed.  Free  book 
gives  complete  details.  Get 
yours  NOW ! 

EASY  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept.  81,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Plows’ 
Seeds^ 
Cultivates^ 


.  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurs¬ 
eries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymen 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 

1  Handles  Field  and  Truck  Crop 
•(  4  Tools.  Walking  or  Riding 

rlOWS Hau  \ Equipment.  Runs  Belt 

andLaWnSYcatalog  Free 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Full  Information. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.. 

3160  ComoAv Minneapolis, Minn. 

USIM  BRANCH 


SWEET 

/CLOVER 

The  Universal  Plant — Grows  Anywhere 

Builds  up  worn-out  pastures  and  meadows.  Adapted 
to  any  climate;  resistant  to  weeds;  will  furnish  five 
times  more  pasture  than  the  ordinary  mixed  grasses; 
thrives  well  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months. 

Now  one-third  theprice  of  Red  Clover 

Write  for  free  copy  of  our  new  Seed  Guide,  the  best 
book  we  have  ever  offered.  Tells  how  to  avoid  weeds. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  312  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


“Canada  Hardwood  Ashes” 

Pure  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes,  one  of  the 
very  best  fertilizers.  Can  supply  you  in  car  load 
lots.  Guaranteed  analysis  5-7%  of  Potash.  Write 
for  prices  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address  : 
John  Joynt,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Can. 


...  .  VrTrTY  100  ,ba  f°n  t,ie  cob)  Of  Indian  Masze, 
\A I  u  K  I  Ml  or  corn,  of  original  light  blue  color. 
"  nil  1  MalS  send  few  kernels  sample  Stating 
price,  to  P.  H.  LOMBARD,  6)9  Boylston  Street,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


ORWAY  SPRUCE  SEEDLINGS— S7. 00  a  thousand. 
Elt'gren  A  Sons  -  East  Killing!},  Conn. 


LEADER  EVAPORATORS 
WARNER  /^Sap  Spouts 


Complete  line  of 
Sugar  Makers 
Equipment 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog  and  Sugar-Makers’  Guide 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 


Dept.  B  Burlington,  Vermont 


dry  out  very  quickly  at  times,  and  they 
should  be  looked  after  carefully  and  regu¬ 
larly  when  the  flower  buds  are  setting. 
Weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  at  this 
stage  if  very  large  flowers  are  desired, 
and  ammonia  water  (about  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  gallon  of  water)  is  useful  at  this 
time.  By  growing  Dahlias  in  pots  the 
tubers  assume  a  round  or  curved  shape, 
and  this  is  often  desirable  if  the  roots 
are  to  be  sold  or  stored  for  future  use, 
and  I  have  kept  all  mine  in  the  pots  in 
storage  eellar,  as  it  is  easy  to  keep  them 
properly  labeled  in  this  way. 

In  growing  Dahlias  in  pots  it  is  of 
course  understood  that  when  outdoors  the 
pots  are  to  be  kept  “plunged”  or  buried 
up  to  rims  in  soil  or  ashes,  as  other¬ 
wise  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
keep  them  properly  supplied  with  water, 
and  it  is  necessary  also  that  they  have 
all  the  sunlight  and  air  possible  on  all 
occasions  and  in  every  way,  as  the  more 
sunlight  and  air  they  have  the  brighter 
the  colors  of  the  flowers  and  the  tougher 
and  more  leathery  the  growth  of  the 
leaves.  H.  w.  hales. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  general  trend  of  the  Granges 
throughout  the  land  is  unmistakably  to¬ 
wards  better  things,  if  the  reports  of  the 
various  State  Masters  are  an  indication. 
Almost  without  an  exception  the  Mas¬ 
ters  who  have  rendered  their  annual  re¬ 
ports  for  the  past  Grange  year  give  very 
encouraging  summaries. 

In  Illinois  State  Master  Eugene  A. 
Eckert  says  the  order  “is  in  better  shape 
financially  and  stronger  in  membership 
than  for  several  decades.”  Excellent 
crops  in  1928  have  given  the  Illinois 
farmei's  renewed  hope  and  better  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  are  also  helping  the 
Grange.  State  Master  Eckert  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  position  taken  by 
some  that  good  roads  would  attract 
farmers  and  their  families  to  the  town 
and  city  to  the  detriment  of  the  Grange. 
On  the  contrary  he  believes  that  good 
roads  have  helped  good  live  Granges  to 
extend  their  territory  and  influence. 

Wisconsin  Granges  ax-e  adding  new 
members  and  extending  their  territory, 
says  State  Master  Herman  lime.  Among 
the  features  helping  to  build  up  the  or¬ 
der  in  his  State  Master  Ihne  mentions 
home  talent  productions,  which  ai’e  to 
culminate  in  a  State-wide  tournament  in 
February.  Increased  prominence  is  be¬ 
ing  given  to  the  lecturer’s  work  in  many 
of  the  Granges  and  the  Juvenile  Grange 
movement  is  receiving  nxore  attention. 

State  Master  Henry  A.  Caton,  of  Ohio, 
recently  elected  as  National  Grange  sec¬ 
retary  to  succeed  the  late  Charles  M. 
Freeman,  reports  that  since  the  end  of  the 
Grange  year  September  30  two  new  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  six  new  Juvenile  Granges 
have  been  organized.  The  total  number 
of  new  and  reorganized  Granges  for  the 
year  ending  September  30  was  96.  In 
spite  of  the  many  losses  the  order  has 
sustained  by  removals  of  farmers  to  the 
cities  and  by  lapses  of  membership  from 
various  causes  the  State  shows  a  net  gain 
for  the  past  year  of  1,647.  Master  Caton 
says  that  the  plan  of  the  State  Grange 
in  rewarding  good  work  by  the  Juvenile 
Granges  by  awarding  them  banners  has 
worked  out  admirably.  These  Juveniles 
have  been  encouraged  to  undertake  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  community  work  and  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  most  satisfactory.  With 
the  Grange  represented  in  over  800  com¬ 
munities  of  Ohio,  Master  Caton  feels 
that  there  is  a  great  field  open  for  use¬ 
fulness. 

State  Master  E.  B.  Dorsett,  re-elected 
for  another  two-year  term  as  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  sums  up  the 
agricultural  situation  admirably  when  he 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  question  of  farm 
relief ;  “The  position  of  the  Grange  on 
the  question,  coupled  with  the  result  of 
the  election,  places  it  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  position  it  has  held  since  its  or¬ 
ganization.  Politicians,  big  business  and 
farmers  generally  look  to  the  Grange  for 
a  solution  of  this  problem.  Let  us  begin 
our  task  with  a  plain  statement  of  fact 
— that  the  farmer  is  neither  an  object  of 
pity  nor  a  subject  for  charity.  He  is 
neither  seeking  nor  demanding  special 
favoi’S :  all  he  wants  is  a  square  deal  and 
an  equal  opportunity  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  chosen  profession.  Give  him  the  same 
consideration  and  the  same  measure  of 
protection  as  is  given  the  manufacturer, 
and  he  will  solve  his  own  problem,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  an  axmiy  of  pax-asites  taking 
toll  and  waxing  fat  off  his  labors.” 

The  State  of  Washington  has  been 
much  in  the  Grange  limelight  for  several 
years  on  account  of  its  ixnusual  activity 
and  growth  in  membership.  State  Mas¬ 
ter  A.  S.  Goss  says  that  Washington  has 
made  a  net  gain  in  membership  of  over 
15  per  cent  during  the  past  year  in  the 
subordinate  Granges  and  nearly  50  per 
cent  in  the  Juvenile  Granges.  The  list 
of  new  Granges  for  the  year  includes  34 
new  suboi-dinates  and  six  new  Juveniles. 
He  repoi’ts  a  joint  installation  service  in 
one  county  where  the_  officers  of  22 
Granges  were  installed  jointly,  the  cere¬ 
mony  being  witnessed  by  over  1,000  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  South  Dakota,  one  of  the  weaker 
and  smaller  Grange  States,  State  Master 
A.  G.  Snesriul  announces  that  in  spite  of 
their  handicaps  the  State  shows  a  gain  in 
membership  for  the  year.  Past  State 
Master  George  W.  Dixon,  for  many  years 
a  prominent  Grange  leader  of  the  Far 
West,  died  during  the  year. 
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Thomas  C.  Atkeson,  for  many  years 
Master  of  West  Virginia  State  Grange, 
and  more  recently  the  very  able  Washing¬ 
ton  representative  of  the  National 
Grange,  has  just  issued  a  brief  history 
of  the  Grange,  bringing  the  records  up 
to  date.  It  can  be  obtained  through  the 
National  Grange  Monthly  office  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  Previously  Mr.  Atke- 
sou  had  published  a  more  comprehensive 
and  larger  history,  which  was  issued  in 
1916  and  which  is  generally  considered 
the  best  history  of  the  order  which  has 
been  ■written. 


A  Pleasant  Southern  Home 

Our  cover  picture  this  week  shows  the 
house  and  grounds  of  our  friend  J.  P. 
M  ilson,  far  in  Southern  Mississippi,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Concerning  the  large 
tree  in  the  foreground,  Mr.  Wilson  says: 

This  persimmon  tree  is  one  of  the 
Chinese  variety  known  as  the  Tamopan, 
meaning,  in  the  Chinese  language,  “big 
grindstone.”  Some  of  the  fruits  have  been 
gathered  from  this  tree  weighing  a  pound 
each.  The  photographer  who  made  this 
picture  did  not  get  around  to  the  job  until 
some  of  the  fruit  and  all  of  the  leaves 
had  been  blown  off  the  tree  by  a  strong 
gush  of  wind  a  day  or  two  before  he 
came  to  get  the  picture. 

Hon.  David  Fairchild  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  at  Washington  sent  me 
this  tree,  and  from  it  I  have  grafted  hun¬ 
dreds  of  trees.  My  own  orchard  produced 
50  bushels  of  the  fruit  this  season. 

JOS.  P.  WILSON. 


Farm  Conditions  in  Virginia 

We  had  our  first  suow  November  25. 
It  melted  as  fast  as  it  fell.  On  the  night 
of  November  25  the  ground  froze  hard  for 
the  first  time.  Crops  in  this  section  were 
very  poor  last  year,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  such  heavy  rains  during  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August  and  first  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  only  crop  that  made  a  good 
yield  was  sweet  potatoes.  The  tomato 
crops  for  the  factories  gave  poor  returns, 
as  about  half  of  the  tomatoes  were  un¬ 
salable,  because  of  the  rains  making  them 
soft  and  the  low  pieces  being  drowned 
out.  The  corn  yield  was  below  the  aver¬ 
age,  about  60  per  cent  of  a  crop,  and  some 
fields  were  a  total  failure  because  of  be¬ 
ing  flooded.  From  10  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  corn  was  damaged.  A  lai’ger  acreage 
of  wheat  was  planted  last  Fall  than 
usual.  There  is  plenty  of  hay.  The 
navy  bean  crop  was  a  failure  because  of 
the  Mexican  beetles.  The  late  potato  and 
cabbage  crops  were  more  or  less  a  failure 
because  of  heavy  rains,  some  were 
drowned  out,  while  others  were  over¬ 
come  with  grass  and  weeds  before  the 
ground  dries  out  sufficiently  to  work.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  wet  ground  very  few  late 
vegetables  were  planted  in  this  section. 
Corn  is  selling  at  $1  per  bushel,  wheat 
^* 1’“,-?A^p,?tatoes  dressed  hogs,  $15 

per  100  lbs.,  and  wood,  $6.50  per  cord  for 
oak.  r  R  „ 

Westmorelaud  Co.,  Va. 
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Make  Big 
and  Sure  Profits 

The  demand  for  health¬ 
giving  vegetables  is  grow¬ 
ing;  wayside  markets  open 
new  opportunities  for  quick, 
profitable  sales.  Use 

Isbell’s  Golden  Jubilee 
Seed  Annual 


i 


i 


for  your  guide.  It  is  brimful  of  useful 
information — tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  results — over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  —  28  pages  in 
natural  colors. 


Raise  vegetables,  rich  in  vitamines  for 
health  and  profit.  Raise  flowers  for  beauty 
and  pleasure  Isbell’s  northern-grown  seeds 
are  dependable,  hardy  and  mature  early. 

Write  Today  i 
A  post  card  will  bring  your 
copy  of  Isbell's  Seed  Annual, 
quoting  direct-from-grower 
prices  on  farm,  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds.  It's  Free. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO  Growers 

3  62  Mechanic  St. 

JACKSON  (32)  MICH. 


MAUL 


SEED  BOOK 
free 


kO  you  want  a  Superb  Gar- 
1  den?ThenPlan  before  you 
Plant.  Plan  Now,  with  Maule’s 
Free  Seed  Book.  The  1929 
edition  shows  Hundreds  of  Fine 
Flowers  and  Vegetables.  It  is  a  Treas¬ 
ure  House  of  Success  making  informa¬ 
tion,  that  will  be  outstandingly  helpful. 

When  You  Plant  Maule  Seeds 
You  Plant  Success 

MAULE’S  Super-Quality  Seeds  are  Pedigreed 
by  a  52-year  record  of  ever-increasing  value 
*  They  are  TESTED  for  Vigorous,  Virile, 
Abundant  Life  *  *  And  are  Guaranteed  by  a 
Money-Back  Bond  *  #  They  are  the  Highest 
Quality  Seeds  at  the  Lowest  Prices.  So,  for 
52  years  thousands  of  farmers  and  gardeners 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  Maule  Seeds.  Fol¬ 
low  the  lead  of  those  who  know.  Write  for  our 
New  Free  Book  today.  A  Post  Card  brings  it. 

Box  8S 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wm.  Henry  Maule 


RFF’S 

BERRY 
PLANTS 

37  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 

1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in 
the  heart  of  Ohio.  Small 
fruit  plants  and  orna¬ 
mentals  our  specialty. 
Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 


New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Latham  Red  Raspberry ,  finest  that  grows 
New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry 
New  Kette  Peach,  best  to  follow  Elberta 

Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Catalog  No.  35P, 

Copy  free  on  request 


W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


Grow  Beautiful  Asters 

Large  fluffy  asters  with  velvety  petals  in 
every  delicate  and  vivid  color.  Vick’s  famous 
asters  are  popular  wherever  fine  asters  are 
grown.  Choose  the  best  from  the  many  in 

VICK’S  SMta  GUIDE 

for  1929.  Sent  free  on  request.  It  lists  and 
describes  each  variety  as  well  as  vegetable, 
flower  and  farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs  and  fruit. 
Valuable  instructions  on  planting  and  care. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS 
39  Pleasant  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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ood  see 


Grown  from  Selected  Stocks 

New  crop,  tested  seeds  sure  to  produce.  Sold  for 
oy  years  to  satisfied  customers.  Prices  reasonable. 
FREE  extra  packages  with  every  order. 
FREE  Large  catalog  with  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  145  S.  First  St,  Rockford,  III. 


Gladiolus  and  Delphiniums 

The  catalogs  and  lists  of  new  Gladiolus 
are  now  arriving  and  it  is  none  too  early 
to  select  the  new  varieties  for  the  1929 
planting,  and  ordering  them  that  we  may 
not  be  disappointed  in  having  some  of 
them  sold  out  before  our  order  arrives. 
To  my  way  of  thinking  perfection  in  type 
and  form  of  the  Gladiolus  bloom  has  long 
since  been  attained  and  it  is  only  occa¬ 
sionally  now  that  a  variety  of  real  out¬ 
standing  beauty  and  merit  is  introduced. 
Expensive  bulbs  do  not  necessarily  mean 
the  finest  flowers,  but  are  usually  newer 
creations  which  are  not  in  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  to  warrant  a  lower  price.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions  to  this,  but  many 
times  the  new  ones  are  no  better  and 
sometimes  not  so  good  as  some  of  the 
older  ones,  fine  bulbs  of  which  may  be 
had  for  a  nickel  or  a  dime,  and  many 
of  these  cheaper  ones  will  continue  to 
be  consistent  winners  at  the  flower  shows 
for  several  seasons  to  come.  Therefore  I 
recommend  the  planting  of  these  older 
sorts  in  lots  of  at  least  a  dozen  bulbs 
each  of  as  many  varieties  as  one  can 
afford,  supplementing  the  planting  with  a 
bulb  or  two  each  of  some  of  the  new 
ones,  as  half  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
of  the  garden  is  lost  if  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  some  new  faces  each  season.  Com¬ 
paring  these  with  the  old  stand-bys  which 
have  proven  their  worth  furnishes  a  di¬ 
version  of  ever  increasing  interest.  I 
am  adding  a  few  small-sized  bulbs  this 
year  of  the  variety  Helen  Phipps  (the 
larger  size  bulbs  not  yet  fitting  my  pocket- 
book)  which  is  described  in  the  list  before 
me  as  similar  to  but  better  than  W.  H. 
Phipps.  I  am  anxious  to  see  Helen  in 
bloom,  as  I  never  expected  to  find  a  greater 
sensation  in  the  Gladiolus  family  than 
W.  H.  Phipps,  and  I  am  still  somewhat 
in  doubt.  In  addition  to  this  I  am  or¬ 
dering  a  few  new  ones  in  the  lighter 
colors,  as  I  have  had  a  penchant  for  reds 
for  several  seasons,  and  now  feel  my 
garden  needs  a  little  more  variation. 
These  new  varieties  always  prove  inter¬ 
esting,  but  such  old  •  favorites  as  Neoga, 
Crimson  Glow,  E.  J.  Shaylor,  Rose  Glory, 
Purple  Glory,  Pink  Lily,  Highland  Lad¬ 
die,  the  giants  Mrs.  Leon  Douglas,  Rose 
Ash,  and  Snow  Boy,  together  with  the 
hundred  or  so  other  varieties  we  have 
carefully  stored,  will  continue  to  be  as 
attractive  as  ever. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  growing 
the  Belladonna  and  Bellamosa  types  of 
Delphiniums  and  greatly  admired  them 
with  their  spikes  of  flowers  rather  loosely 
placed,  and  in  beautiful  shades  of  blue, 
ranging  from  the  light  turquoise  tints  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  indigo.  But  it  was 
only  recently  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  wonderful  new  hybrids  which 
have  been  introduced  the  past  few  years. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  them  I  at  once  predicted 
that  in  a  few  years  Delphinium  gardens 
would  be  popular  everywhere,  rivaling  in 
beauty  and  interest  the  rose,  Gladiolus, 
and  peony  gardens  of  to-day.  I  feel  my 
prediction  has  already  been  partly  ful¬ 
filled  through  the  organizing  during  the 
past  year  of  the  American  Delphinium 
Society,  and  I  now’  predict  as  brilliant  a 
future  for  this  society  as  any  the  other 
national  floral  societies  have  enjoyed.  I 
expect  to  start  seedlings  this  Spring  of 
some  of  the  Wrexham  Hybrids  which 
w’ere  originated  in  the  famous  Wrexham 
Gardens  in  England ;  some  of  the  English 
Hollyhock  strain ;  also  a  few  which  have 
been  bred  up  and  selected  in  this  country. 
Most  of  these  strains  have  flow’ers  of 
large  size,  ranging  from  single  to  semi¬ 
double  and  double  in  most  remarkable 
tints  and  shades,  closely  placed  on  spikes 
of  almost  unbelievable  dimensions.  Only 
a  few  of  these  have  been  propagated  long 
enough  to  come  true  from  seed,  yet  they 
are  reasonably  sure  to  produce  a  very 
high  percentage  of  very  satisfactory  speci¬ 
mens.  They  are,  however,  very  light  seed 
producers,  hence  the  seed  may  seem  a 
little  expensive,  ranging  from  50  cents  to 
$2  per  packet,  yet  when  compared  with 
our  other  garden  favorites  it  must  be 
considered  cheap  even  at  these  prices. 
If  planted  inside  early  in  March  many  of 
them  will  produce  wonderful  spikes  the 
first  Fall.  j.  L.  smith. 

New  York. 


“Do  you  believe  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  honor  among  thieves?”  “Certainly 
not.  They  are  just  as  bad  as  other  peo¬ 
ple  !” — Vancouver  Province. 


The  vegetables  and  flowers  you  would  like  to  see  grow- 
ing  in  your  garden — read  all  about  them  in  Burpee’s 
Annual.  This  is  the  catalog  that  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It  is  a  beautiful  book 
of  172  pages,  easy  to  read,  with  interesting  garden  news 
and  many  pictures  in  full  colors. 

Burpee’s  Annual  offers  the  best  in  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roots, 
Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Roses. 

Market  growers  and  florists  use  Burpee’s  Annual  as  a 
reference  book.  More  than  a  million  amateurs  use  it  as 
their  garden  guide. 

New  Goldinhart  Carrot — a  delicious  and  productive  var¬ 
iety  with  a  beautiful  golden  orange  heart  instead  of  a 
yellow  core  .  .  .  Eight  new  prize-winning  Dahlias 

that  have  received  the  highest  awards  ...  Six  new 
Gladflowers,  as  large  and  lovely  as  we  have  ever  seen — 
all  these  wonderful  novelties  are  described  in  Burpee’s 
Annual  Garden  Book  for  1929.  Write  for  your  free 
copy  today. 


- - TEAR  HERE - — — - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  106  Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 

Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

Name..- . 

R.  D.  or  St . 

P*  O. . State . 
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Buy  Everything  DIRECT^ 

from  Green’s  and  SA VE  1/3  to  V2 

GREEN’S  true-to-name  standard  fruit  trees  such  as  Green-grown 
CORTLAND  APPLE.  Deliciously  sweet  with  just  a  dash  of  tart¬ 
ness.  Rieh  red  color — they  taste  as  good  as  they  look.  They  bring  the 
highest  prices  of  any  apple  grown — and  ship  without  bruising. 

Cortlands  bear  quickly — the  third  and  fourth  year  after  planting.  An 
annual  bearer. 


Send  for  free  folder— *  ‘  Cortland  for  Profit 

Green’s  New  Flowers,  Vines  and  Ornamentals 
Unusual  Fruits  and  Home  Garden  Specials 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  many  that  will  surprise  and 
delight  your  friends.  New  productions  in  every  line— 
Green-grown  Large-flowered  Mock-orange,  English  Hy¬ 
brid  Delphiniums,  Corsican  Super-Strawberry. 

Green’s  Caco  Grape— most  delicious  of  all.  Deep 
wine  red — very  rich  in  sugar. 

Green’s  Syracuse  Red  Raspberry— double  size  and 
of  highest  flavor.  Very  hardy.  Abundant  bearer. 
Green’s  Bose  Pear — extra  large.  Delicious  buttery 
flavor.  Vigorous  grower. 

America’s  foremost  Rose  Collection  (by  na¬ 
tional  vote). 

Over  50  years  growing  experience  in  trees, 
shrubs,  and  ornamentals.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Cash  discounts  for  early  orders. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  37  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Green’s  1929  Free  Catalog 
in  Nature’s 
Colors 

It’s  worth  writing  for 


fnt)h 


lull! 


Giant  of  them  all,  yet  perfect  in  form  and 
quality.  Single  fruit  makes  platterful  of  enor¬ 
mous  slices — thick,  firm,  tender  and  almost 
without  seeds.  Temptingly  colored  and  with 
that  refreshing  tomato  flavor  you  like  so  well. 

“Heaviest  Cropper  of  Ail — 

Numbers  Weighed  2  to  2V4  lbs” 

tes  E.  IT.  Me 
mahan.  lie  adds, 

Clusters  run  from  7 

to  12  —  all  meat  and  no  core 
flavor— smooth  as  an  apple. 

suit,  of  years  of  effort  to  develop  the  perfect  to 
mato.  Supply  limited.  Packet  25c,  'A  oz  40c 
New  complete  garden  catalog  foi 
1929— shows  new  varieties  of  veg¬ 
etables,  flowers  and  everything 
needed  for  the  garden.  Write  for  it  today 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

69  E.  Chestnut  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


most  wonderful 
Oxlieart  is  the  re. 


FREE! 


Heat  your  Neighbor  vOith 

OX  HEART- 


-Oats-  Barley-Peas -Corn 
Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 

Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  ond  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  S  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Offers  for  Spring  Planting, 
1928.  the  finest  line  of  True- 
to-Name  Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Trees 
obtainable.  A  complete 
line  of  Grapes,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry  and 
Strawberry  Plants  in¬ 
cluding  the  Famous 
Mastodon,  the  World’s 
greatest  Everbearing 
Strawberry.  Full  line  of 
Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Rhododendrons,  Shrubbery 
and  Roses.  Growers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  the  Richared  De¬ 
licious,  the  apple  supreme.  Our 
52  page  Catalog  in  colors  now 
ready.  Your  cony  is  free,  write  for  it. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Frincess  Anne,  Md. 


t FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berry  Flants— Ornamentals 

3—4  ft.  Apple  25c;  3  ft.  Peach  16c  each  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  stock  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees  etc — in  fact 
our  Free  1929  catalog  has  evevj 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn, 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  r  ■ 

Box  11.  Geneva  Ohio  J/L 


PORTLAND  GRAPE 


One  of  West  Hills  66  Varieties 

/I  WONDERFUL  new  white 
i/*  grape, thoroughly  tested  and 
highly  recommended.  Very  early, 
hardy,  productive.  Valuable  in 
every  garden  and  especially  where 
Summers  are  short.  Strong  two-year 
vines  75c  each,  postpaid.  We  are  Grape 
specialists  of  53  years’  standing  and 
large  growers  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  perennials. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  catalog  today. 

Qualify  Slock —  Reasonable  Prices— Service 
WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Box  8 
Fredonia,  New  York 


Shrubs  cyru  itS‘cjRps,es' 


CETCrv  — MEDIUM  RED, 
*■“  ™  Northern  Grown 

Alsike,  Mammoth  Red,  Sweet  Clover,  White  Blossom. 
WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

HOLMES  SEED  CC,,  224  Cleveland  five.,  Canton,  O. 


Notes  From  a  Jersey 
Garden 

Winter  is  now  really  here,  and  while 
we  have  not  had  extremely  severe 
weather,  yet  we  may  expect  plenty  of 
frost  and  snow  before  long,  which  re¬ 
minds  us  all  of  the  old  adage — “As  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen  the  cold  begins  to 
strengthen.”  While  all  nature  outdoors 
appears  to  be  sleeping  yet  the  signs  of 
life  and  returning  Spring  are  also  evi¬ 
dent  evei’ywhere  if  we  would  only  look 
for  them.  The  first  seed  catalog  reached 
me  the  other  day,  and  this  was  quickly 
followed  by  one  or  two  more.  They  were 
rapidly  scanned  to  see  what  really  good 
things  were  offered  therein. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
old  practice  of  advertising  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  they  were  the 
originators  of  everything  is  largely  done 
away  with,  and  the  first  producers  are 
now  credited  with  that  which  is  justly 
due  them.  There  has  heretofore  been  too 
little  credit  to  the  originators  in  the  plant 
and  flower  line,  and  productions  were 
often  renamed  and  misnamed  in  order 
to  obscure  their  origin.  It  is  a  sign  of 
better  business  in  every  way  when  we 
see  this  being  discontinued,  and  more 
real  justice  done.  One  of  the  most  easily 
grown  plants  for  home  use  is  the  common 
rubber  plant,  Ficus  elastica,  as  its  heavy 
smooth  leaves,  hardy  constitution,  easy 
growth  and  entire  freedom  from  insects 
make  is  extremely  adaptable  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  dry-aired  living  rooms.  Another 
good  plant  is  Aspidistra  lurida  with  its 
curious  habit  of  flowering  at  or  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  There  are  varie¬ 
gated  varieties  of  both  these  plants,  and 
they  are  extremely  handsome,  but  like 
nearly  all  variegated  plants  they  are  not 
quite  of  such  strong  growth  as  the  green 
varieties.  A  very  large  Boston  fern 
grown  in  a  south  window  here  is  quite 
attractive,  and  the  plant  receives  com¬ 
paratively  little  attention  or  care.  A 
strong  plant  of  Sansevieria  seems  to  hold 
its  own  against  all  comers  as  a  good 
hardy  house  plant. 

One  attraction  here  that  seems  to  be 
appreciated  by  all  is  the  aquarium  and 
to  those  who  like  plant  and  animal  life 
combined  it  probably  cannot  be  com¬ 
mended  too  strongly,  1  wish  it  distinctly 
understood  in  this  respect  that  I  do  not 
mean  the  common  so-called  fish  globes 
of  round  shape,  or  the  square  ones  of 
cast  or  molded  glass,  as  both  of  these  are 
apt  to  crack  at  the  most  inopportune 
time,  and  the  globes  are  simply  fish  des- 
ti’oyers  unless  most  of  the  water  is  con¬ 
stantly  or  frequently  changed.  By  all 
means  get  an  aquarium  of  rectangular 
shape  and  with  a  polished  brass  frame 
if  you  wish  something  handsome,  and  be 
sure  to  have  plenty  of  plants  growing 
in  it.  Do  not  have  too  many  fish,  and 
always  keep  several  snails  to  eat  up  any 
refuse,  as  by  so  doing  you  can  obtain 
the  best  results  with  little  trouble,  and 
with  very  few  changes  of  the  water,  and 
then  only  at  long  intervals. 

IT.  W.  HALES. 


Growing  Asparagus 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  grow  aspar¬ 
agus?  h.  J.  B.  j 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

The  growing  of  asparagus  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult.  Its  chief  requirement  is  plant  i 
food  with  water.  Make  a  bed  of  any  re-  i 
quired  size,  forking  in  well  rotted  manure 
to  make  a  deep  rich  soil.  Set  one  or  two- 
year-old  roots  18  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
with  rows  21/j  ft.  apart,  100  roots  for  a 
bed  20x20  ft.  in  size.  Set  rows  well 
down  and  fill  in  later,  giving  opportunity 
lightly  to  till  the  surface  without  dis¬ 
turbing  crowns. 

Some  prefer  to  sow  seed,  thinning  out 
later,  but  the  common  method  of  es¬ 
tablishing  an  asparagus  bed  is  by  the  use 
of  roots,  one  year  old.  The  secret  of  a 
good  asparagus  bed.  long  exposed,  is  a 
soil  kept  rich  and  not  too  prolonged  cut¬ 
ting  in  the  Summer.  It  is  so  easily 
raised  that  few  seem  to  think  it  worth 
while.  Quick  growing,  large  tips  will 
not  be  cut  from  a  starved  bed,  however. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Give  three  reasons  for  saying  the 
earth  is  round.”  confronted  Sandy  in  an 
examination  paper.  “My  teacher  says  it’s 
round,  the  book  says  it’s  round,  and  a 
man  told  me  it  was  round.” — Western 
Christian  Advocate. 


is  Jung’s  Wayahead.  Big  red  toma¬ 
toes  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th.  Nothing 
earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  _  Regular 
price  15o  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce 
Jung’s  Superior  Seeds  we  make  this 

Special  Offer:  Ln^swaya- 

head  Tomato,  Cabbage  Golden 
Acre,  Cucumber  Earliest,  Carrot 
Early  Market,  Lettuce  Ai; 
Cream,  Onion  Giant  Sweet, 
Parsnip  Sugar,  Radish  Rapid 
Red,  Superb  Asters  and  Glorious 
Garden  Pinks. 

Enclose  10c  coin  to  pay  post¬ 
age  and  packing  and  receive  all 
the  above — money  back  II  not 

8<Vtilsfl  CCl  • 

With  each  order  or  catalog  we 
send  coupon  entitling  you  to 
10c  worth  of  seeds  free.  Our 
catalog  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Shrubs  at 
Bargain  prices  Is  free.  Send  Today. 

J.  W.  Jung  Seed  Company 
Farm  15,  Randolph,  YVis. 


Honest  Value 

At  Fair  Prices 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
is  from  an  old-established  concern 
with  a  nation  wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  In  your 
neighborhood  will  tell  you  whether 
we  are  fair  and  square.  We  will 
gladly  send  you  their  names. 

Write  for  1929 
Catalog  —  show-  j  W 
ing  fruits  in  color.  1  Ivi 

Wehaveno  agents 
—you  deal  direct 
with  us.  Address 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
173  Cherry  Street  DansviHe,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Established  1890  ^ 


Plant  Hardy 
New  England 
Grown  Trees 

For  39  years  leading  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  have  planted  Barnes  Bros. 
New  England-grown  trees  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sturdiness,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  early  bearing.  Write 
today  for  our  big  new  1929  catalog  and  low  direct-from- 
grower  prices.  Send  at  once — no  obligation  at  all. 

Buy  Your  “Richared”  Trees  from  Barnes  Bros. 

Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  is  Northeastern  Headquarters  for 
this  fine  new  Delicious.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  You 
are  assured  of  the  same  dependable  service  for  which 
Barnes  Bros,  have  been  known  since  1890.  Write  today. 

The  Barnet  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Asparagus 


Giant  one  and  two 
year  old  roots 

WASHINGTON  AND  MARY  WASHINGTON 

Guaranteed  True-to-Name 

f  nrtifio d  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry  Flants. 
LclllllCU  Grapevines  and  Stray, ’berry  Plants. 

11  rite  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalog  With  Prices. 

I..  A  F.  llONPEliO  VINELAND,  IN.  3. 


1G0  Gladiolus  for  $2 


PREPAID  ANYWHERE 

But  you  must 
have  my  list 
named  varieties.  Your  success  in  garden  means  first  to 
have  good  bnlbe.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


iiguoimmmmmmmmmmmmimmi 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  tor  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

iimimuiUEcmmiimmiimiiiimmmm 
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Marvelous 
Strawberry 
Varieties- 

For  Big,  Sure  Profits  This  Year  Plant — 
H  3t«VPCf  ITfno— The  forerunner  of  a 
newrace  of  strawber¬ 
ries.  Biggest  yielding  June  variety.  Vigor-) 
ous,  frost-proof.  Produces  a  big-profit  crop 

when  others  fail  flat.  King  of  the  money-makers.  [ 

MaStO^Oll  — No  drones  in  our  genuine 

a  perfected,  strain.  Begins  to  bear 
a  few  weeks  after  planting.  Three  big  crops  in  18 
months.  Berries  5  inches  around.  We  are  the  world's 
largestgrowersof  this  wonderfully  profitable  variety. 

Double-Life  —  Disease-Free 


Raspberry  Plants  %g£S<£* 


ing  crops  for  years.  We  offer  finest  quality  north 
ern  grown  stock,  freshly  dug.  Lowest  prices,  due  to 
up-to-the-minute  cultural  methods.  Our  one-profit 
price  cuts  out  all  extra  profits.  Take  advantage  of 
our  many  years’  experience  perfecting  the  greatest 
money -rankin')  strains  of  Strawberries,  Redand  Black  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  GrapeVines,  Asparagus,  Fruit  Plants 
and  Trees,  Shrubbery.  Roses  — all  offered  at  big  savings. 

Big  Color  CATALOG 

Send  today,  Save  Money  2 

A  postcard  brings  our  big  FREE  instruc¬ 
tive  catalog,  showing  all  worth-while,  sure- 

profit  varieties  of  plants  for  farm  and  garden.  Free 
Landscaping  A  dvice  and  Service.  Write  today. 

Henry  Emlong&SonsSte..°*s;«irMich. 


FREE 
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TREES— 
SHRUBS— FRUITS — 
ORNAMENTALS— EVERGREENS 
finest  ever  grown  at  our  direct  from 
Nursery  to  You  prices  which  makes 
r  Anniversary  WORLD’S  BIGGEST 
Bargain  EVENT.  Save  60$. 
ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIALS 

d  Shasta  Daisies  25c  or  25  mixed 
•  Gladioli  ;25c  or  3  choice  Peren- 

...  ’ri  #nial9.1  Pink  Phlox,  1  Yucca,  1  White 
/Achillea  25c  — also  47  fine  World 
f  Famous  $1.00  Bargains  in  catalog. 
EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 
620  Bridge  St. 
HAMPTON. 


25c 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp  , 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  ^Dv,”eeL^LIaSyE.R,^5 


Save  Money-'"" 

and  Crates.  Buy  at  factory 
prices  and  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS.  Write  for  free 
catalog  NOW. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious  — Healthful — 
Profitable.  It  pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


CTR AWBERRY  DLANTS 

tj  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  *2.50  A  PER  1  000 

B.  L.  Smith,  ot  Pa.,  says,  “I  picked  60  bushels  of  berries 
from  1300  of  your  plants”.  Catalog  free. 

C.  8.  1’EKIUJE  Box  80  SIIOWEI.1.,  Ml). 

“Better  plants  for  less  money ” 


STRAWBERRIES 

Our  16th  Annual  Bargain  Book  of  guaranteed  berry 
plants,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  and  bulbs;  including 
MASTODON  Everbearing  Strawberry,  sent  free.  Whole- 
sale  prices.  SPECIAL — 250  Mixed  Gladiolus  (bulblets) 
postpaid  for  25c.  J.M.R0KELY  &  S0H,  Box  10.  BRIDGEMAN.  MICH. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS  Illustrated  catalog  Free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist,  Box  263,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  now  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  ot  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  :  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Missouri  Notes 

The  evils  that  usually  accompauy  a 
high  degree  of  material  progress  seem 
to  have  also  descended  upon  the  plant 
world,  and  we  discover  that  even  that  syn¬ 
onym  of  long  life  and  ruggedness,  the 
peony,  has  its  afflictions.  There  is  the 
disease  called  botrytis  and  thread-like 
parasites  known  as  nematodes  as  well 
as  certain  death-dealing  illnesses  that 
science  so  far  has  been  unable  to  diagnose. 
Apparently  there  is  a  spot  in  my  garden 
that  harbors  some  hidden  enemy.  Four 
or  live  plants  were  affected  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  and  now  I  find  my  only  Therese 
quite  dead.  What  was  most  alarming 
was  that  next  in  the  row  were  my  only 
Solange  and  Le  Cygne.  with  Martha  Bul¬ 
loch  close  by.  Although  the  first  two 
were  exceptionally  vigorous  clamps  I  de¬ 
termined  to  remove  them  from  the  danger 
zone.  In  doing  this  I  decided  to  divide 
them  and  thus  increase  my  stock  of  these 
two  outstanding  varieties.  Using  merely 
a  sharp  spade  and  consequently  doing  a 
rather  rough  job  I  made  seven  divisions 
of  Solange  and  six  of  Le  Cygne  and 
carried  them  off  to  another  quarter  of 
the  garden.  I  surmise  that  certain  vari¬ 
eties  will  be  found  resistant  to  this  dis¬ 
ease,  following  the  analogy  of  other 
plants.  Just  liow  to  disinfect  this  spot 
of  soil  is  now  my  problem.  I  shall  dig 
up  all  plants  appearing  diseased  and 
spade  up  the  soil.  The  affected  roots  I 
may  treat  to  a  bath  of  disinfectant. 

A  week  of  beautiful  weather  during  the 
holidays  enable  us  to  get  things  in  prime 
shape  for  Winter.  All  manured  ground 
was  plowed  and  left  rough  to  the  frost. 
A  day  of  March  wind  will  make  it  ready 
for  disk,  drag  and  harrow.  Land  in 
growing  rye  was  of  course  left  unbroken, 
but  with  a  good  top-dressing  of  stable 
manure.  Everything  that  might  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  a  mulch  was  given  one.  All  the 
perennials  were  top-dressed  or  covered 
with  Dahlia  tops.  The  young  Delphini¬ 
ums  were  given  a  light  covering  of  straw. 
Green  topped  plants  like  Canterbury  bells 
and  foxglove  were  tucked  in  a  mulch  up 
to  their  ears,  but  heads  were  carefully 
left  exposed.  They  smother  very  easily. 
The  Crinum  lilies  were  covered  beyond 
frost  line,  as  wjell  as  a  circular  bed  of 
Cannas. 

Our  main  body  of  Cannas,  grown  for 
commercial  purposes,  we  are  subjecting 
to  an  experiment.  There  was  no  chance 
after  frost  had  killed  down  their  tops, 
to  dig  them  while  the  soil  was  fairly 
dry.  Frequent  rains  kept  it  moist  to 
the  point  of  stickiness.  A  big  clump  of 
Canna  roots  with  all  the  adhering  soil 
carries  formidable  weight,  and  we  shrank 
from  the  task  of  transporting  all  that 
mass  to  the  cellar.  We  resolved  to  take 
the  risk  of  leaving  them  in  the  ground 
till  Spring.  Knowing  that  frost  was  fatal 
to  the  roots  we  gave  the  rows  a  good 
dressing  of  stable  manure  over  their  tops, 
which  had  been  cut  off  and  carefully  laid 
over  the  hills  as  a  protection.  After  that 
we  took  the  plow  and  threw  a  good  fur¬ 
row  on  the  rows  from  both  sides.  This 
we  deemed  sufficient  for  an  average  Win¬ 
ter,  and  even  for  a  very  severe  one,  pro¬ 
vided  there  was  snow.  Snow  makes  a' 
wonderfully  warm  blanket,  but  last  Win¬ 
ter  less  than  two  inches  fell,  with  the 
result  of  much  damage  to  wheat  fields 
and  garden  plants. 

Ten  degrees  above  zero  the  day  after 
New  Year  indicated  the  coldest  weather 
of  the  season,  with  a  skiff  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  but  the  sun  rose  gloriously  in  a 
clear  sky.  We  resolved  to  begin  cleaning 
the  Gladiolus  bulbs  stored  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  We  had  previously  installed  a 
small  laundry  stove  there  for  cold  weather 
work,  and  soon  everything  was  cosy. 
Cleaning  up  thousands  of  bulbs  takes 
quite  a  while.  With  the  aid  of  a  stout 
knife  blade  the  old  bulbs  which  adhere 
to  the  under  side  of  the  new  ones,  are 
broken  away.  Stems,  if  present,  are  torn 
off.  The  small  bulbs  and  bulblets  are 
poured  out  on  a  wire  mesh  which  screens 
out  the  dirt ;  then  they  are  put  in  boxes 
properly  labeled.  Beginning  at  first  with 
a  few  choice  varieties  we  are  now  cover¬ 
ing  all  the  stored  Dahlia  tubers  with 
planer  shavings.  Heretofore  we  have 
relied  on  paper  covering,  but  the  tubers 
looked  so  snug  among  the  shavings  and 
so  well  protected  that  we  extended  the 
treatment  to  all.  Pasteboard  labels  with 
names  of  varieties  are  tacked  on  the  sides 
of  the  boxes  to  make  identification  easy. 

Ii.  R.  JOHNSON. 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT 


S  ROOMS  AND 
PORCH 


BATH  IN¬ 
CLUDED 


NO  EXTRA  CHARGES 


Buy  At  Wholesale! 

YOU  cnn  get  all  materials  direct  from  mill  and  make  4  big 
savings  on  your  home !  Owners  tell  of  $200  to  $1,500  ac¬ 
tual  savings  on  single  homes.  Mill-cut  lumber  saves  you  40% 
labor.  Not  portable.  Sturdy,  substantial,  permanent  homes. 
Guaranteed  materials  delivered  to  your  station  freight  paid. 
Most  remarkable  money-saving  prices  ever  offered. 

“Saved  $1,000  on  House  and  Garage” 

says  Mrs.  Coombs,  “counting  labor  and  lumber.  All  is  as  you 
said.  I  have  advised  my  brother  to  order  one  of  your  homes.” 
....“Believe  I  saved  $500  by  buying  from  you,”  writes  B.  A. 

Anderson  of  Nebraska . Mr.  Davis  saved  “between  $1,000 

and  $1,500"  on  his  home.  You  can  do  as  well.  Every  home 
owner  who  built  a  Liberty  saved  money. 

1701717  handsome  big  book  of 

r  KILL  HOMES-FULL  COLOR -WRITE 


PRICE  INCLUDES 

all  highest  quality  lum¬ 
ber  cut  to  fit,  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  stairs,  high  grade 
interior  woodwork,  lath, 
shingles,  hardware,  glass, 
paints,  nails,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete.  Working  plans, 
instructions,  FREE. 
Time  payments  may  be 
arranged  if  desired.  All 
materials  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Freight  paid  east  of 

Mississippi  River  and  North 
of  Mason-Dixon  line,  also  jto 
Minnesota,  Iowa.  Missouri. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 


AMAZING 
NEW  PLAN 

We  send  you  com¬ 
plete  materials.  You 
send  us  no  money. 
Inspect  quality  and 
quantity  on  yourown 
lot  for  5  days.  You  do 
not  pay  one  penny  for 
materials  unless  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied.  Is 
there  any  better  proof 
of  the  confidence  we 
have  in  Liberty  Homes? 
32  years  square  dealing? 
behind  our  guarantee. 
Send  coupon  for  Big 
New  Book  of  Homes 
today. 


Get  beautiful  big  boob  of  newest  homes. 
Page  after  page  of  homes  in  full  color. 
Amazing  values  from  $379  to  $1,483. 
37  home  plans — wonderful  4  to  7-room 
bungalows,  1%  and  2-story  homes. 
Amorican,  Dutch-Colonial.  English  de¬ 
signs.  Practical — beautiful.  Book  shows 
table  of  construction  time  for  each  home. 
Also  garages,  letters  from  home  owners, 
actual  practical  facts  and  figures  to  save 
you  money.  32  years  of  square  dealing 
behind  our  guarantee.  Write  or  send 
coupon  for  free  book  today.  You'll  save 
yourself  a  substantial  sum.  Address 

LIBERTY  HOMES 

Lewis  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  301,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  301.  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Pleaso  send  me.  FREE,  your  Book  of  Liberty 
Homes  Illustrated  in  color. 


Name 


Address 


City  . State. 


LONEY  Guaranteed 
PEACH  TREES 


Planting  Our  Guaranteed 
Elbertas  Makes  Profit 
from  Peaches  Sure! 


PLANTED  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  Elbertas, 
the  leading  peaches,  are  wonderful  money  makers 
— always  bearing  heavily,  always  in  demand  at  ex¬ 
cellent  prices.  Large,  yellow  (red-cheeked),  with 
delicious,  juicy  yellow  flesh,  freestone,  ripening  early 
September,  they  are  unsurpassed  for  canning.  Ex¬ 
tremely  hardy  in  bud,  Elbertas  probably  thrive  over 
a  wider  territory  than  any  other  peach,  often  under 
conditions  others  cannot  endure. 

Maloney,  one  of  America’s  largest  growers  of  peach  trees, 
offers  Elberta  and  other  varieties — guaranteed  healthy,  true- 
to-name;  upland  grown;  sturdy  rooted,  promising  vigorous, 
early  maturity.  Save  money  by  buying  at  grower’s  prices — 
get  special  discounts  by  ordering  early. 

Our  New  FREE  Catalog 

— pictures,  describes  1,000  Maloney  GUARANTEED  varie¬ 
ties — apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  berries;  also  ornamentals, 
roses,  shrubs,  perennials— everything  needed  for  pleasurable 
or  profitable  gardening.  Write  today  for  this  guide  to 
successful  planting — sent  FREE. 

All  Deliveries  Prepaid— See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROTHERS  NURSERY  COMPANY,  INC. 
Growers  for  45  Years  75  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Budded  from  Bearing  Trees 


Steam  Digging 
Insures  long, 
fibrous,  unharm¬ 
ed  root  forma¬ 
tions  on  all 
Maloney  Trees. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Potash  pays  because  plants  need 
potash.  A  complete  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  plenty  of  potash  produces  profit¬ 
able  yields,  improves  crop  quality,  and 
helps  plants  resist  disease. 


CHEAP  '  '  ' 

Potash  is  as  cheap  today  as  before  the 
war.  The  price  of  potash,  per  unit  of 
plant  food,  is  about  20%  cheaper  than 
the  average  price  of  the  twelve  leading 
fertilizer  materials. 


PLENTIFUL  '  '  ' 


Garden  Magic 

A  garden  is  a  living  epic  of  the  ages. 
Any  garden,  anywhere,  your  garden  and 
mine,  regardless  of  boundaries,  size,  cli¬ 
mate,  conditions,  soil.  From  it  may  grow 
any  tree  pleasant  to  the  sight,  or  good 
for  food.  In  the  midst  of  it,  too,  may 
be  found  the  tree  of  knowledge,  for  good 
and  not  for  evil.  Whether  in  sunny  Italy, 
or  on  the  barren  tundras  of  the  north, 
over  it,  and  around  it,  and  through  it 
may  be  found  the  highway  of  the  wise 
and  lowly,  or  the  limitless  wing-beaten 
thoroughfares  of  the  air.  Our  gardens 
may  be  to  them  a  sanctuary,  a  harbor  of 
safety  for  a  season,  an  inn  of  kindly 
welcome  and  refreshment,  until  rested 
and  nourished,  they  pass  on  perhaps  never 
to  return,  like  ships  that  pass  in  the 
night,  and  hail  each  other  in  the  passing. 

Certain  am  I  that  any  day  may  bring 
some  pleasant  surprise  in  my  garden,  be 
it  bird-song,  insect  or  growing  thing. 
Storm-driven  wanderers  singly  or  in 
flocks,  furry  animals  seeking  food  or 
shelter  from  some  overwhelming  Winter 
or  heavy  snow.  Gerald,  the  muskrat, 
huddled  in  a  mound,  almost  snow-covered 
in  a  garden  in  the  far  Northwest,  when 
the  sun-dogs  watched  the  sun  by  days 
and  the  moon  by  night ;  where  the  Great 
Lakes  cracked  and  thundered  in  a  zero 


constitutes  garden  magic,  the  magic  that 
lies  in  the  strange  beauty  of  wild  exotic 
things,  something  unusual.  But  of  this 
wre  are  sure,  when  only  we  most  approve 
of  things,  because  of  their  newness  or 
rarity,  it  shows  a  strong  evidence  of  a 
weak  judgment.  Then  only  is  joy  or 
pleasure  derived  -from  the  unusual,  only 
the  advent  of  a  dodo  bird,  or  a  golden 
eagle  could  create  any  enthusiasm. 

No  other  muskrat  has  ever  sought  re¬ 
fuge  in  our  garden  since.  Neither  have 
we  seen  a  great  snowy  owl.  They  are 
rare  even  in  the  northern  reaches.  Yet 
the  magic  of  our  garden  unfolds  each 
season,  like  the  leaves  of  a  treasure  book, 
revealing  always  something  new,  until  we 
are  quite  lost  in  the  glory  and  beauty 
of  it. 

And  at  times  when  I  walk  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  see  the  crab  apple  tree  covered 
with  pink  and  white  blossoms,  or  the 
roses  growing,  the  grapes  hanging  from 
the  trellis,  and  all  the  smaller  flowers 
sending  out  their  beauty  and  perfume,  a 
great  feeling  of  gratitude  comes  over  me, 
like  that  feeling  after  having  read  a 
beautiful  book  or  poem.  I  raise  my  hand 
and  salute,  as  does  the  soldier  to  his  offi¬ 
cer.  I  want  to  say :  “To  all  the  great 
dead,  of  men  and  women,  who  have  been 
before  me,  whose  names  even  are  for- 


Fertilizer  manufacturers  carry  large 
stocks  of  potash.  If  you  have  trouble 
getting  potash,  write  or  wire  our  nearest 
office  and  we  will  help  you. 

Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 
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19  West  44th  Street 
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McCormick  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 
BALTIMORE 


Hurt  Building 
ATLANTA 

Lampton  Bldg. 
JACKSON,  MISS. 

Bank  of  San  Jose  Bldg. 
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HI  This  full  line  of  floor  brushes,  [ 
all  sizes  and  kinds.  Cover  a  ■ 
certain  route  regularly  every  I 
few  months.  Sell  by  the  doz-  I 
en  and  make  $10  to  $15  on  a  ■ 
single  call.  Big  sales  are  I 
easy  because  our  line  is  I 
flashy  and  prices  well  under  J 
competition.  Simply  send  | 
name  and  address  on  coupon  i 
below  for  full  details. 

- 1 

THE  BRUSH  WORKS, 

935  17th  St..  Fairfield,  Iowa.  I 

Name  . I 

Address  .... . I 

City  . State .  ( 


with  a  Buescher 

First-class  Saxophonists  make 
big  money  and  the  work' is  easy 
and  pleasant.  You  might  become 
a  great  record-maker  like  Clyde 
Doerr,  whose  picture  is  shown 
with  his  Buescher.  $1 00  to$500  a  week  i  s 
not  unusual  for  good  musicians  to 
earn.  Even  if  you  don’t  care  to  be¬ 
come  a  professional,  you  can  have  a 
lot  of  fun  and  earn  extra  money  with 
a  Buescher  Saxophone. 

6  Days’  Trial  on  any  Buescher  Saxo¬ 
phone,  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone  or 
otherinstrument.  Mention  instrument 
in  which  you  are  interested  for  free 
literature.  (494) 

Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 
2697  BuescherBlock, Elkhart, ind. 


FURS-HIDES  QUANTITY 

Important  price  list  ami  information  now  available. 
Ship  here  for  good  results. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co  LANCASTER.  PA. 


When  a  heavy  load  goes  on  doss  your  tractor  turn  into  a  mule — hesitate,  balk  and  stall  ?  There’s  BO 
mule-ishness  about  a  tractor  that’s  equipped  with  a  Pickering  Governor. 

For  Pickering  Governors  open  up  wide,  instantly,  when  the  load  goes  on.  There  s  never  the  slightest 
hesitation— alwavs  plenty  of  smooth,  steady  power.  Farmers  say  that  Pickering  Governors  increase  power 
20  to  25%.  And  when  the  load  is  dropped  Pickering  -  —  —  —  — 

Governors  respond  instantly— there’s  no  wasting  of  fuel,  ■  Pickering  Governor  Co.,  Portland.  Conn, 
no  destructive  engine  racing.  ...  „  !  „  „ 

Pickerings  are  built  for  all  tractors  including  McCor-  I  Send  me  you  free  pamphlet  3  9A. 

mink-fleering,  Huber  "Super  Four,”  Rumely  "Oil  Pull,”  | 

Twin  City,  Minneapolis,  Hart-Parr,  Fordson.  |  Name  . 

Clip  coupon  for  free  Illustrated  pamphlet  which  tells 
how  Pickering  Governors  increase  power  20  to  25%.  save  ■ 

S  to  5  gallons  of  fuel  a  day,  do  away  with  destructive  ■  Address  . 

engino  racing.  _ J 

■  iirn  ■riMfTin— — l— ■— nrirsm — n — r—nririmmTT'T’  Tractor  . 


The  Roadside  Garden  of  a  Country  Home. 


grip  of  40  below,  found  substance  and 
shelter  until  the  water  trickled  from 
icicles  along  the  sunny  eaves,  and  Jack 
Frost’s  beautiful  paintings  melted  from 
the  frost-covered  windows.  Once  in  a 
|  great  blizzard  straight  across  from  the 
Dakota  plains,  Father  found  in  the 
shrubby  corner  of  a  garden  a  great  snowy 
owl,  bewildered  and  driven  by  the  fury 
of  the  storm.  Father  had  discovered  him 
by  a  flash  of  his  lantern  reflected  in  the 
great  eyes  of  the  storm-ridden  bird,  as 
lie  was  coming  from  the  barn  at  nine 
o’clock,  where  be  had  gone  to  see  that 
all  was  well.  The  old  Storm  King  was 
brought  into  the  kitchen,  where  he 
blinked  in  the  lamplight  at  us  children, 
who  stood  in  awe  and  admiration  of  liis 
size,  his  pointed  ears  and  wonderful  eyes. 
From  there  he  was  taken  to  the  barn. 
After  the  storm  we  visited  him  evenings 
after  Father  had  made  his  nightly  rounds. 
We  loved  the  dark,  warm  quiet  of  the  old 
log  barn,  the  warm  breath  of  the  cattle 
contentedly  chewing  their  cuds,  of  sweet 
dried  meadow  hay,  in  which  at  times 
we  searched  for  Winter  bouquets.  We 
found  them  too,  dried,  yellow  sunflowers, 
with  resinous  odor  still  clinging  to  brittle, 
gray-green  leaves,  blue  fringed  gentians, 
we  knew  there  were  in  the  later  mow¬ 
ings,  along  with  spider  lilies,  and  golden- 
rod.  How  carefully  we  carried  them  in 
to  Mother,  who  cherished  them  in  a  rare 
old  vase  she  had  brought  from  “back 
East !” 

One  night  Storm  King  had  assumed  a 
very  peculiar  position  in  the  oat  bin, 
spreading  out  the  great  white  ruffs  of 
his  coat  tail  like  the  beruffled  skirts  of 
a  school  girl,  making  a  “cheese.”  Father 
found  the  remains  of  “Cameron  Pride,” 
my  pet  game  rooster,  deftly  hidden  there¬ 
under,  and  lest  “Little  Dorrit,”  his 
spouse,  meet  a  similar  fate,  Father  gave 
the  Storm  King  liis  liberty.  Father  had 
allowed  my  pets  the  privileges  of  the 
barn  that  I  might  talk  to  them  evenings. 
Mother  had  read  “Little  Dorrit”  to  us 
that  year  and  “Bleak  House.”  If  only 
we  might  again  search  the  books  with 
the  same  thrills  of  delight  or  sadness,  as 
came  to  our  young  hearts  at  that  time. 

Opinions  may  vary  as  to  what  really 


gotten,  without  them  I  could  not  know 
what  I  know  or  think  as  I  think,  or 
enjoy  all  that  I  am  going  to  enjoy ;  to 
all  gardeners  that  have  been  from  that 
great  first  garden  in  which  the  little  first 
mother  scratched  the  soil,  planting  roots 
and  seeds,  to  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians, 
and  Babylonians,  the  men  and  women  of 
all  the  ages,  be  thanks.” 

Sometimes  working  in  my  garden,  I 
feel  that  they  too  are  working  with  me, 
beside  me.  This  garden  belongs  to  them 
and  to  me,  and  perhaps  in  the  years  to 
come  and  when  I  have  been  long  years 
away,  some  woman  working  in  a  garden 
more  beautiful  than  mine  has  ever  been, 
will  stretch  out  her  hand  too,  and  say; 
“To  all  gardeners  that  have  been  before 
me.”  Then  I,  too,  who  have  been  so 
long  away,  shall  live  in  her  heart;  No 
one  but  Olive  Schreiner,  in  her  book  of  a 
lifetime,  “From  Man  to  Man,”  could 
write  such  words  or  think  such  thoughts, 
which  all  goes  to  show  whether  in  Africa, 
or  the  isles  of  the  sea,  gardens  possess 
the  same  magic  as  does  your  garden  and 
mine.  One  may  grow  pomegranates  or 
pumpkins,  fur,  feather  or  fowl,  there 
comes  a  life  and  beauty  of  living  things, 
the  revelation  of  hidden  secrets,  the  effect 
of  which  is  never  lost,  for  time  may  take 
all  things  but  a  memory. 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEWOMAN. 


Culture  of  Lavender 

Can  lavender  be  grown  successfully  in 
this  country?  How  is  it  planted  and 
taken  care  of,  and  how  preserved? 

New  Medford,  Conn.  mbs.  f.  c. 

Lavender  succeeds  best  on  light  limy 
or  chalky  soil,  in  an  open  sunny  situa¬ 
tion.  It  lias  done  well  with  us  on  rather 
light  garden  loam.  It  requires  protection 
during  Winter  in  our  Northern  States, 
but  we  have  had  little  loss  by  winter- 
killing  where  a  thick  mulch  was  given. 
In  a  very  severe  climate  it  is  advisable 
to  set  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame,  well 
protected,  during  Winter.  Lavender  is 
usually  propagated  by  division  or  cut¬ 
tings,  but  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown 
indoors  during  March,  and  set  out  after 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  The  flower  heads 
are  cut  before  they  fade,  and  dried  like 
other  herbs. 
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California  jury  values  feet  at 3  75,000  / 


Have  your  feet  a  cash  value?  Yes!  A  California  jury  recently  awarded 
$75,000  for  a  pair  of  permanently  disabled  feet!  And  accident  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  their  standard  policies  set  the  very  conservative 
figure  of  $11,200  as  the  average  cash  value  of  a  pair. 

You  wouldn’t  set  any  price  on  your  feet  or  their  comfort!  Feet 
that  are  busy  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  cleaning  the  barn  or  feeding 
the  stock,  certainly  need  to  be  kept  warm  and  dry.  That  is  why 
there  is  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  made  with  greater  care  than 
your  boots  and  overshoes. 

And  now  a  new  and  finer  comfort  is  yours  because  of  the  skilful 
designing  and  longer  wearing  qualities  of  the  new  “  U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
rubber  footwear.  These  super  foot-protectors  are  built  to  fit  like  an 
old  glove  and  wear  like  a  mule’s  hide.  From  start  to  finish  they  are 
made  to  outwear  others.  Finer  quality  of  rubber  and  workmanship 
never  went  into  boots.  And  to  make  extra  wear  double-sure,  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Testing  Laboratories  put  this  merchandise  through  12  punish¬ 
ing  tests  far  more  severe  than  your  every-day  service  requirements. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


This  explains  the  longer  wear 

In  the  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Testing  Laboratories 
a  machine  presses  the  sole  against  swiftly  revolving 
emery — very  much  like  holding  a  boot  against  a 
grinding  wheel.  The  soles  in  some  brands  of  rubber 
footwear  chafe  away  at  the  rate  of  4-5"  per  hour. 
The  standard  of  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Rubber  is 
1-5"  per  hour.  No  wonder  many  farmers  say 
these  amazing  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  outwear 
others ! 

The  300-Farmer  Test 

All  told.  Blue  Ribbon  Footwear  must  pass  12 
laboratory  tests.  On  top  of  that,  300  farm  workers 


help  us  check  up  Blue  Ribbon  wear  in  the  hard 
grind  of  actual  service.  They  wear  cross-mated 
boots — a  ‘‘U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot  on  one  foot 
and  a  competing  boot  on  the  other.  By  watching 
these  results  we  make  certain  that  Blue  Ribbon 
Boots  outwear  others! 

Make  this  test  yourself 

Twist  a  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot.  Then  let  go 
and  watch  it  snap  back!  It's  as  live  and  elastic  as 
a  rubber  band.  You  can  stretch  a  strip  cut  from 
the  upper  more  than  five  times  its  own  length  I 
Where  constant  bending  cracks  inferior  footwear 
this  rubber  stands  up! 


"U.  S.  ”  Footwear  for  the  Whole  Family 


1 .  Notice  the  liveness  of  the  uppers  and  the  tough, 
oversize  soles  of  these  sturdy  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
Boots.  Heavily  reinforced  against  wear  by  from  4 
to  11  layers  of  Blue  Ribbon  rubber.  Made  with 
gray  soles  and  red  or  black  uppers. 

2.  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  of  the  same  con¬ 
struction  as  above  are  made  in  three  lengths — 
knee,  medium,  hip.  They  have  gray  soles  and  red 
or  black  uppers. 

3.  The  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus  (all-rubber 
arctic).  Slips  right  over  your  leather  shoes.  Kicks 
off  in  a  jiffy.  Washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Gray  soles, 
red  uppers.  4  or  5  buckles. 

4.  This  good-looking  ‘‘U.  S.’*  Portland  (galosh) 
has  a  long-wearing  gray  or  red  3ole  and  a  fleece- 
lined  cashmerette  upper.  4  and  5  buckles. 

5.  This  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Giant  Bootee  ha3  a 
white  upper  and  a  black  extension  outsole.  Made 
with  6  eyelets  or  4  eyelets.  Well  reinforced  and 
shaped  to  the  foot.  Other  bootees  with  red  or  black 
uppers  and  red,  gray  or  black  soles. 

6.  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Rob  Roy  (high,  lace  boot). 
A  light  weight,  gray-soled,  red  or  black  upper,  high 


lace  all-rubber  shoe.  Plain  vamp;  corrugated  toe. 
Made  snug  at  ankle  and  snow-excluding.  2  heights, 
10"  and  15". 

7.  “U.  S.”  Rubbers  are  made  in  whatever  type  you 
prefer — storm,  high-cut,  footholds,  for  heavy  service 
or  dress. 

8.  Keds  are  the  most  popular  boys’  and  girls’  shoes 
in  America.  Made  only  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company.  They  give  barefoot  freedom — 
encouraging  the  foot  to  healthful  exercise — yet 
afford  the  protection  you  want. 

9.  Gaytees  is  the  trade-marked  name  of  the  new 
tailored  overshoes  made  only  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company.  Beautifully  designed.  New 
styles,  new  patterns,  new  fabrics.  Smart  as  a  Paris 
slipper.  See  them!  Also  a  complete  line  of  overshoes 
with  Kwik-glide  fasteners.  Of  course,  for  women’s 
use  around  the  farm,  nothing  will  ever  beat  the 
trim  “U.  S.”  cloth-top,  buckle  galosh. 


BLUE  RIBBON 

heavy  footwear 


FREE  BOOK!  I  he  Care  of  Farmers’  Feet 

Every  farmer  who  wants  comfortable,  healthy  feet  should  get  this 
free  book.  Written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lelyveld,  Podiatrist,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Association  for  Foot  Health,  it  discusses 
such  problems  as  bunions,  corns,  ingrown  nails,  chilblains,  callouses, 
fallen  arches,  how  to  care  for  itching  feet,  and  many  precautions 
that  lead  to  health  and  comfort  for  those  feet  of  yours. 

It  also  tells  how  to  greatly  increase  the  life  of  your  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  by  following  a  few  simple  rules.  Write  for  “The  Care  of 
Farmers’  Feet.”  Address  the  United  States  Rubber  Company, 
Dept.  701,  1790  Broadway,  New  York. 
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No  garden  is 
too  big... or  too  small 

for  a  Planet  Jr. 


WHEN  you  have  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  4  Combination  Seeder  and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe,  planting  your  garden  becomes  the  easiest  of  tasks.  This 
amazing  device  opens  the  seed  furrow  as  you  push  it  easily  through  the 
soil.  It  drops  the  seed  in  a  straight,  even  line,  covers  it  and  rolls  it.  At 
just  the  right  thickness  and  proper  depth.  Seed  index  makes  possible  in¬ 
stant  adjustment  to  any  size  seed. 


THEN — when  you  don’t  need  it  as  a  seeder,  it  is  quickly  changed  into 
a  single  wheel  hoe  to  weed  and  cultivate  every  day  you  can  work  in  your 
garden.  If  your  garden  is  as  big  as  25  x  100  feet,  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  4 
Seeder  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe  will  soon  pay  for  itself  the  first  season.  Write 
for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  garden  booklet  giving  full  information. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  8C  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  38-A 


5th  and  Glenwood  Avenue  •  Philadelphia 


Write  for 
these  free 
books l 


Planet  Jr. 


THE  little  additional  cost  of  Mapes 
Manures  is  returned  to  you  many 
times  over  in  crops  of  better  quality 
which  bring  better  prices. 

Since  1847,  it  has  been  a  guiding 
principle  in  the  making  of  Mapes 
Manures  that  the  crop  can  tell  the  value 
of  fertilizing  materials  better  than  the 
chemical  laboratory.  We  go  to  the  crop; 
we  ask  it  what  materials  it  likes  best;  we 
put  these  materials  into  Mapes  Manures. 

Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis  may  give 
widely  different  results  because  of  the  difference 
in  materials  from  which  they  are  compounded. 

Mapes  results  are  so  remarkable,  so  outstanding, 
so  evident,  that  you  have  only  to  see  them  to  be 
convinced.  Mapes  Manures  "cost  little  more  — 
worth  much  more.”  They  are  first  made  right, 
then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results— yield, 
quality,  profits— with  the  results  from  any  other 
fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop 
brands  and  prices— also  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 

MAPES 

Manure  s 

cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  R-  3 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

I  use . .tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . „ . 


My  Name  is 
P.O. 


|  P.O. 


.State.. 


A  Winter  Letter  from 
Summerland 

The  years  bring  changes  in  everything, 
including  Christmas.  Who  would  have 
thought  a  few  years  ago,  of  having  a 
community  tree  in  a  park,  or  on  the 
green,  and  just  tiny  ones  in  one’s  own 
home?  In  Florida,  the  community  spirit 
went  even  further ;  not  only  were  pine 
trees  dressed  in  true  holiday  attire  with 
tinsel,  and  a  star,  but  even  rubber  and 
Magnolia  trees  were  sparkling  with  elec¬ 
tric  lights  in  front  yards.  Decorating  a 
live  tree,  instead  of  cutting  down  a  tree, 
is  in  keeping  with  the  Christmas  spirit. 

The  largest  community  tree  I  have  ever 
seen  is  a  large  live  oak  in  Orlando,  with 
fringes  of  Spanish  moss  over  a  yard 
long,  all  ablaze  with  colored  lights.  It 
stands  on  the  edge  of  Dot  Lake,  and  is 
reflected  in  the  lake,  making  it  a  true 
fairyland  picture.  Every  night  from 
Christmas  Eve  to  New  Year’s  Eve  this 
tree  is  alight.  One  evening  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood  sang  Christmas  carols, 
the  next  the  newsboys’  band  played  be¬ 
neath  its  branches,  and  every  night  the 
crowds  gather  about  it  in  true  neighborly 
fashion. 

In  years  gone  by  the  children  of  Florida 
made  a  regular  Fourth  of  July  out  of 
Christmas,  but  fortunately  that  spirit  is 
dying  out,  though  one  heard  quite  a  few 
firecrackers  at  dawn,  and  Christmas  Eve 
rockets  blazed  in  the  air.  A  new  way 
of  observing  Christmas  was  a  talk 
Christmas  night  over  the  radio  by  our 
County  Agent,  K.  C.  Moore,  telling  about 
some  of  the  best  young  citizens  he  knew, 
boys  of  the  4-H  clubs.  Perhaps  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  repeat  the  national  4-H 
pledge  as  he  did — 

“I  pledge  my  head  to  clearer  thinking, 
My  heart  to  greater  loyalty, 

My  hands  to  larger  service,  and 
My  health  to  better  living, 

For  my  club,  my  community,  and  my 
country.” 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  are  familiar 
with  this  organization’s  splendid  motto — 
“To  make  the  best,  better.”  Mr.  Moore 
went  on  to  tell  how  these  clubs  started, 
and  the  work  they  were  doing.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  boys  in  our  county  are  do¬ 
ing  poultry  work.  We  have  two  stand¬ 
ards  in  this  work,  in  one  the  boys  assume 
the  feeding  and  caring  for  the  flock  of 
less  than  100  birds,  keeping  records  and 
doing  all  the  work,  or  the  club  member 
buys  baby  chicks,  or  hatches  75  eggs, 
making  all  his  own  equipment. 

We  have  a  good  many  boys  in  Orange 
County  that  do  not  have  the  means  to 
pay  for  equipment  in  club  work.  A  good 
dairy  calf,  or  a  pig,  costs  a  lot  of  money 
down  here,  and  a  thousand  Narcissus  or 
Gladiolus  bulbs  would  take  more  cash 
than  many  a  boy  sees  in  a  long  while, 
but  where  a  boy  is  reliable,  he  can  give 
his  note,  and  the  parents  endorse  it,  and 
it  is  hoped  a  loan  fund  will  soon  be 
started  to  help  these  worthy  lads.  This 
is  a  splendid  idea  for  real  philanthropy, 
and  many  a  listener  over  the  radio  was 
given  food  for  thought  in  this  talk,  in 
helping  a  real  boy  with  his  project  this 
coming  year.  If  “Charity  begins  at 
home,”  why  may  not  the  city  man  help 
the  farmer  boy  who  is  worthy?  That 
was  using  the  radio  to  good  advantage  on 
the  night  of  the  One  whose  birthday  had 
been  celebrated  all  over  the  world  that 
day,  the  One  who  had  said  so  long  ago, 
“It  is  more  blessed  to  given  than  to 
receive.” 

Oranges,  oranges  everywhere.  The  trees 
are  loaded,  but  the  tangerines,  or,  as  so 
many  people  call  them,  the  kid  glove 
orange,  it  at  its  very  best.  For  variety, 
there  is  the  kumquat  tree,  it  is  even 
prettier  than  the  other  oranges,  because 
it  is  so  dainty.  Oranges  are  selling  in 
the  groves  at  $2  a  box.  Thousands  of 
boxes  were  shipped  up  north  as  gifts, 
usually  containing  grapefruit,  oranges, 
tangerines,  kumquats,  and  Florida  grown 
pecans,  with  glossy  green  orange  leaves 
over  all.  In  fact  these  two  slogans  were 
seen  everywhere  during  the  weeks  pre¬ 
ceding  the  holidays,  “Send  a  box  of 
citrus  fruit”  and,  “Give  a  rosebush  for 
a  gift.” 

Strawberries  are  coming  in  from  the 
fields,  and  are  bringing  85c  at  the  farm¬ 
ers’  market.  Eggs  are  selling  at  65c  a 
dozen,  and  milk,  20c  a  qt.  Not  too  high 
considering  how  high  feed  is  down  here. 
Vegetable  gardens  are  looking  fine,  we 
have  been  enjoying  13  different  vegetables 
from  our  garden  the  last  few  weeks.  We 
picked  50  lbs.  of  green  peas  off  a  patch 
20x40  ft.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a 
half  acre  of  garden  well  cultivated  will 
produce  as  much  money  as  three  acres 
in  farm  crops,  and  reduce  the  grocery 
bill  by  half.  This  undoubtedly  holds  true 
in  any  State,  but  here  in  Florida  some 
kind  of  vegetables  can  be  grown  every 
month  in  the  year. 

Roses  are  in  bloom,  also  sweet  peas, 
Zinnias,  marigolds,  and  Petunias.  Nar¬ 
cissus  are  heavy  with  fragrance,  and  the 
Gladiolus  blooms  are  bright  with  color. 
This  is  truly  a  land  of  sunshine,  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  deserves  more  recogni¬ 
tion  than  it  has  had  in  the  past,  but  with 
President  Coolidge,  and  President-elect 
Hoover  both  visiting  this  State  in  the 
near  future,  it  should  be  put  on  the  map 
for  something  more  than  its  hurricanes. 

B.  s.  V. 

Orange  Co.,  Fla. 


Millikan,  scientist,  says  man  will  be 
here  for  a  billion  years  yet.  Possibly  that 
is  why  politicians  show  no  rush  about 
farm  relief. — Wichita  Eagle. 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England,  <P  «  ft  g  ftl 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  4  I  1 1  . 

puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  JLVDowtt 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  P 
and  one  mandoesthe  job.  Hand  pow-  t»sy  Pijraenti 

er  infourspeeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  orices  and  catalog— get  my  -yv 
1928  introductory  offer,  Comes 

B'  A’Pre!:LER’  TllisSS? 

Centerrille,  Iowa  rc  ufifs* 


Just  the  engine  for  the  home,  farm, 
shop  or  mill.  Most  wonderful  safe, 
cheap,  reliable  power  for  pumping, 

feed  grinding,  shelling,  wood  sawing,  cream 
separating  and  churning. 

Easy  Payments— New  Low  Prices— Factory-to-User  Plan 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

5801  Oakland  Avonue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
6801  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Write  Today  For  Big  Kew  Book  FREE 


Does  Garden  Plowing, 
(Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul¬ 
tivating,  Spraying  and 

Lawn  Mowing. — Also  mows  hay, 
weeds  and  other  tall  growth.  At* 
tachments  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tools,  Arched  Axte,  Tool 
Control,  Power  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt 
Work,  and  many  oth* 
er  features.  Has  solved  the 
problem  of  thousands  of  gar¬ 
deners,  florists,  poultrymen,  nur* 

,  serymen  and  suburban  farmers 
Time  Payment  Plan.  Write  GILSON 
MFG  CO.,  823  Park  Sl,  Port  Washington, 
Wis. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WHEELS 

Trucks  —Wagons 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  to  fit 
any  wagon.  Old  wagons  are 
made  new  with  “Electric” 
steel  or  wood  wheels  that  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  describes  Wheels,  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers. 
Write  for  this  catalog  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III. 


A  ’’  '  -41  | 

! . 1  . 

I - 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BR0. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular 

GLASS  -  *  $2.60  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


'"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels.  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Fitting*  a  Timber  Saw 

What  makes  a  cross-cut  saw  vibrate 
when  in  use?  J- w- 

Glen  Rock,  Js.  J. 

The  disagreeable  whipping  of  a  cross¬ 
cut  saw  is  due  to  dullness  or  improper 
fittin0'  or  possible  combination  of  both. 
In  the  case  of  use  by  one  man  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  increased  by  the  saw  not  being 
nulled  at  a  straight  line  with  the  cut. 

The  proper  fitting  of  a  timber  saw  calls 
for  a  considerable  degree  of  skill;  it  can¬ 
not  be  done  carelessly.  The  teeth  must 
be  jointed  by  running  a  flat  file  length¬ 
wise  of  the  cutting  edge  until  all  are  of 
equal  length.  Next,  by  means  of  a  saw¬ 
fitting  tool  the  rakers  must  be  cut  down 
until  they  are  uniformly  shorter  than  the 
cutting  teeth.  Their  purpose  is  to  drag 
out  the  shavings  or  “worms”  cut  out  by 
the  cutting  points.  For  average  work  the 
rakers  should  be  about  1/40  of  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  cutting  teeth.  The  dis¬ 
tance  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  hack¬ 
saw  blade.  For  soft  wood  they  can  be  a 
little  shorter  than  this,  and  for  extremely 
hard  wood  they  need  not  be  filed  down 
so  much. 

After  the  teeth  are  set,  alternate  teeth 
bent  in  opposite  directions,  they  are  filed 
to  a  point.  Before  attempting  this  a  new 
saw  should  be  studied  and  the  shape  of 
the  teeth  duplicated  as  closely  as  possible. 
Only  enough  set  should  be  given  to  per¬ 
mit  the  saw  to  run  freely  in  the  kerf,  and 
it  should  be  tested  with  a  gauge  to  insure 
that  all  teeth  are  set  the  same.  The  point 
of  the  tooth  only  should  be  bent  in  set¬ 
ting.  The  set  should  not  extend  back 
farther  than  %  in,  from  the  point,  and 
better  not  more  than  3/16  in.  If  the  saw 
is  kept  sharp,  clean  and  well  gummed,  it 
will  run  smoothly  with  very  little  set. 

R.'  H.  8. 


Farm  Water  Supply 

I  have  living  spring  well  about  40  rods 
from  my  buildings,  well  about  25  ft.  be¬ 
low  buildings ;  well  18  ft.  deep.  I  could 
drive  a  well  above  building  50  rods  and 
erect  a  windmill  and  pump  water  into 
reservoir  which  would  be  30  ft.  above 
building.  F.  H.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  spring  well  mentioned  furnishes 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  and  the  water 
is  satisfactory  for  drinking  and  other 
household  uses,  it  could  doubtless  be  se¬ 
cured  at  the  least  cost.  The  well  is  al¬ 
ready  there,  and  the  water  could  be 
pumped  from  it  to  a  reservoir  just  as 
easily  as  it  could  from  the  well  proposed 
on  higher  ground. 

The  fact  that  the  spring  well  is  below 
the  house  leaves  it  more  open  to  con¬ 
tamination,  however,  and  this  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against.  A  polluted 
water  supply  may  be  a  source  of  great 
danger. 

Instead  of  a  windmill  used  to  pump 
to  a  reservoir  I  would  suggest  one  of  the 
automatic  pumps  if  electricity  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  wind  is  an  unreliable  source 
of  power,  and  a  large  reservoir  must  be 
provided  to  be  assured  of  enough  water 
to  carry  over  calms.  Unless  the  reser¬ 
voir  can  be  buried  in  a  hillside  above  the 
buildings  the  water  is  warm  and  stale 
in  the  Summer,  and  trouble  results  from 
freezing  in  the  Winter.  If  electric 
power  is  not  obtainable  a  small  gasoline 
engine  will  be  most  satisfactory.  With 
the  source  of  water  so  much  lower  than 
the  house  the  pump  will  have  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  well.  R.  H.  8. 


Lightning  Protection; 
Roofing  Paint 

1.  IIow  can  I  ground  a  metal  shingle 
barn  roof  with  copper  cables?  2.  About 
how  much  red  lead  and  raw  oil  Avould  I 
need  to  paint  a  metal  roof  containing 
approximately  2,500  sq.  ft.?  A.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  A  considerable  degree  of  protection 
is  secured  by  soldering  the  copper  cable  to 
diagonally  opposite  corners  of  the  roof 
and  running  them  down  to  metallic 
grounds  anchored  in  permanently  moist 
earth.  The  ridge  and  other  high  points  of 
the  building  should  be  provided  with  the 
customary  points,  also  well  soldered  to 
the  metal.  I  understand  that  insurance 
companies  fail  to  give  any  recognition 
to  this  method  of  rodding,  so  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  better  to  use  the  customary  cable 
up  the  roof  and  along  the  ridge.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  roof  is  made  from 
metal  shingles  with  many  joints  to  break 
up  the  electrical  flow  over  it  the  copper 
cable  will  doubtless  be  an  advantage.  It 
should  he  laid  in  direct  contact  with  the 
roof,  and  not  insulated  by  porcelain  or 
glass  collars,  as  as  sometimes  done, 

2.  Red  lead  roofing  paint  is  made  by 
^mixing  20.3  lbs.  of  red  lead  with  5.62  lbs. 

(0.724  gallon  or  approximately  three 
quarts)  of  raw  linseed  oil.  This  makes 
a  gallon  of  paint  and  will  cover  from 
500  to  S00  square  feet,  depending  upon 
the  thickness  of  application  and  whether 
the  work  is  a  first  or  second  coat.  Esti¬ 
mating  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  cover¬ 
ing  value — 500  square  feet  per  gallon- 
approximatel.v  100  lbs.  of  lead  and  four 
gallons  of  raw  oil  would  be  needed  for 
this  roof.  No  drier  or  turpentine  should 
be  used  in  this  paint,  the  idea  'being  to 
form  a  tfough  elastic  film  that  will  stretch 
and  contract  with  the  movement  of  the 
roof  when  heated  or  cooled,  without  crack¬ 
ing.  K.  h,  s. 


FACT. 


THEORIES 

CONCERNING  MULCH  PAPER^ 

RES  TJLTS  NOT  PROMISES  / 


OTUDY  the  figures  in  the 
^  chart  carefully.  They  show 
what  Mulch  Paper  means  in 
terms  of  greater  crop  yield, 
and  increased  profits  from 
the  same  acreage.  But  that 
is  only  a  part  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  story  of  this  miracle  of 
Mulch  Paper.  Equally  impor¬ 
tant,  often  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  is  the  earlier  harvest¬ 
ing  while  prices  are  highest 
—  sometimes  weeks  before 
the  crops  of  neighboring  un¬ 
mulched  areas  are  ready  for 
market.  And  more — the  sav¬ 
ing  of  back-breaking  labor — 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 
practically  eliminates  all  culti¬ 
vation  and  weeding. 

What  Gator-Hide 

Mulch  Paper  is 
How  it  works 

— What  it  does 

Gator -Hide  Mulch  Paper  is 
an  unusually  tough  and 
strong  asphalt  impregnated 
paper  made  by  the  largest 
paper  manufacturers  in  the 
world.  Unlike  some  other 
papers,  with  which  planters 
have  experimented,  it  sets  up 
no  chemical  reactions  in  the 


soil  that  are  injurious  to  plant 
life.  Unrolled  directly  over 
prepared  soil  before  planting 
and  anchored  by  rocks,  bat¬ 
tens,  wire,  earth  or  other 
suitable  material,  it  stimu¬ 
lates  plant  growth  by  stor¬ 
ing  up  solar  heat  and  at  the 
same  time  retarding  mois¬ 
ture  evaporation.  Planting 
is  accomplished  through  holes 
made  in  the  paper  or  between 
successive  strips  of  the  paper. 

Let  Gator-Hide  Mulch 
Paper  work  for  you 

This  year  let  Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper  work  for  you. 
Let  it  help  produce  on  a  single 
acre  what  you  formerly  pro¬ 
duced  on  two  to  four  acres. 
Get  your  crops  in  early. 
Reduce  to  a  minimum 


the  back-breaking  labor  of 
cultivating  and  weeding. 

Remember  when  you  con¬ 
sider  paper  mulch,  that 
neither  the  principle  nor  the 
idea  is  new.  For  fourteen 
years,  the  pineapple  growers 
of  Hawaii  have  been  using 
it  to  stimulate  plant  growth 
and  to  eliminate  weeds. 
$5  00,000  worth  of  Mulch 
Paper  is  used  in  Hawaii  each 
year  and  the  estimated  re¬ 
sulting  increase  in  yield  is 
30%.  For  years,  too,  agricul¬ 
tural  authorities  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  experimented  with 
it  and  approved  its  use. 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  with  Gator-Hide, 
write  us  direct  using  the 
coupon.  Ask  also  for  book¬ 
let,  "The  Miracle  of  Mulch 
Paper.” 

INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER  COMPANY 

Mulch  Paper  Division 
Room  1002,  107  East  41st  Street 
New  York  City 


IN  TWO  TYPES 

Type  A — for  Annu¬ 
als,  primarily  in 
field  culture. 

18"  width  —  300 
lineal  yards  to  roll. 

$3.50 

36"  width  —  300 
lineal  yards  to  roll. 

$7.00 

Type  B — for  Peren¬ 
nials  in  field  cul¬ 
ture  and  ALL  gar¬ 
den  work. 

18"  width  —  150 
lineal  yards  to  roll. 

$3.50 

36"  width  —  150 
lineal  yards  to  roll. 

$7.00 

Special  prices  for  larger  quantities 


This  paper  is  completely  covered 
by  the  Eckart  Patents  under  which 
the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  has  the  rights  for  production 
and  sale  in  the  thirty-seven  states 
east  of  Colorado. 


I  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

I  Mulch  Paper  Division 
Room  1002,  107  East  41st  Street 
j  New  York  City 

ci  _  r  I  Please  send  your  booklet,  "The  Miracle 
Send  coupon  for  I  ,  ,  ,  „  , 

rt  17  j  of  Mulch  Paper,”  and  tell  me  where  lean 

ree  OO  '  et  I  secure  a  supply  of  Gator- Hide  Mulch 

This  booklet  tells  in  .  Paper  in  this  territory> 
a  simple,  interesting 
way  the  story  of  Mulch  |  My  dealer  is 
Paper,  its  history,  de¬ 
velopment  and  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  is  filled  with 
comparative  photo-  I 

graphs  of  Mulch-grown  |  X  name . 

and  non-Mulch-grown  i 
products.  It  portrays  |  My  address- 
the  REAL  Miracle  of 
Mulch  Paper. 


FOR  BIGGER  AND  EARLIER  CROPS,  WITH  LESS  CULTIVATION 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Christmas  Night. — Yes,  here  it  is 
Christmas  night,  and  quite  a  day  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson  has  had  of  it  with  all  his 
family.  It  is  quite  late  in  the  evening, 
and  we  are  just  back  from  the  last  ser¬ 
vice.  The  young  folks  are  having  a 
great  time  over  on  the  pond  skating,  and 
their  merry  shouts  can  be  heard  from 
far.  How  much  fun  they  have  on  that 
pond  skating  in  Winter  and  swimming  in 
Summer.  There  is  probably  nothing  that 
binds  them  to  the  old  place  more  than 
that  pond.  In  the  afternoon  the  children 
come  and  in  the  evening  the  young  people 
come.  Charles  seems  to  consider  himself 
as  belonging  to  both  crowds.  Sister  seems 
to  be  real  well  now,  and  is  skating  with 
the  others.  Mrs.  Parson  came  back  from 
the  South  after  a  six  weeks’  trip  among 
her  friends  and  relatives,  arriving  a  day 
or  two  earlier,  as  Charles  came  down 
with  the  mumps. 

Why  Abandon?  —  When  the  schools 
abandon  a  schoolhouse,  it  may  still  be 
kept  as  a  community  center.  Such  a  nice 
time  as  we  had  down  in  a  schoolhouse 
tonight.  Two  new  families  had  moved 
into  the  neighborhood,  and  so  tine  for 
them  to  meet  the  “natives.”  We  stopped 
on  the  way  down  and  asked  permission  to 
cut  a  tree  beside  the  road- — in  fact  several 
trees,  cedars,  for  a  Christmas  tree  and 
trimming.  As  we  were  getting  these  trees, 
we  saw  some  hoys  coming  with  a  tree  to¬ 
wards  us.  We  waited  and  asked  the  boys 
if  they  were  through  with  the  tree  so 
soon.  They  said  they  had  not  used  it. 
They  got  it  away  over  by  the  other  road. 
It  was  a  line  hemlock,  just  what  the  Par¬ 
son  wanted.  Of  course  the  Parson  im¬ 
mediately  urged  these  boys  to  come  to  the 
tree  and  said  he  would  send  a  car  back 
for  all  that  could  come  from  the  family. 
He  did,  and  four  of  them  came  down. 
Then  we  scurried  round  the  country  and 
by  the  time  we  began  there  were  26  there. 
We  had  pictures  and  much  singing  of 
carols  and  hymns,  and  every  one  of  these 
four  spoke  Christmas  pieces,  and  we  had 
candy  and  oranges  for  all  the  children, 
and  presents,  too,  and  then  took  all  home 
that  lived  at  a  distance. 

A  Village  Church  Christmas.  — 
Ilowu  at  the  village  church  we  had  a 
wonderful  Christmas  festival  last  Sun¬ 
day.  We  began  it  with  a  church  family 
supper  in  the  parish  rooms  with  115  eat¬ 
ing  together.  Everything  absolutely  free, 
not  even  a  hat  passed  round.  Then  we 
all  went  into  the  church  at  seven  o’clock 
and  had  the  program  of  recitations,  etc. 
A  good  many  of  course  learn  pieces  in 
school  anyway,  and  we  have  the  same 
ones.  We  sang  carols  and  hymns  and  the 
Parson  spoke  about  the  work  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  the  parish  work  generally. 
Some  of  the  boys  and  the  Parson  went  in¬ 
to  the  wood  a  few  days  before  and  got 
some  cedars — some  fine  dark  green  ones. 
We  put  one  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  cer¬ 
tainly  15  feet  high,  and  other  big  nice 
ones  about  the  chancel.  Some  churches 
spend  days  and  even  weeks  winding 
greens  for  trimming,  and  a  lot  of  grum¬ 
bling  thrown  in  because  this  one  or  that 
one  doesn't  come,  when  the  church  could 
all  be  trimmed  up  in  a  half  day  by  some 
boys  having  the  time  of  their  lives.  We 
took  some  all-hots  with  us  and  some  rolls 
and  some  apples,  enough  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  any  boy.  We  got  a  couple  of 
armfuls  of  laurel  and  put  here  and  there 
and  especially  to  put  little  sprays  on  the 
saucers  on  which  we  have  the  candles 
for  the  candle  service  on  Christmas  Eve. 
A  big  church  up  in  the  city  had  their 
candlelight  service  before  ours,  so  they 
gave  the  unused  parts  of  candles  to  us — 
enough  to  last  a  whole  year.  We  burn 
them  on  the  altar  Sunday  evenings. 

New  Year’s.  —  And  now  it  is  New 
Year’s  evening.  It  has  rained  and  sleeted 
all  day,  and  is  raining  out  now  and 
dark,  as  father  would  say,  as  a  string 
of  black  cats.  The  Parson  has  had  a  real 
holiday,  puttering  round  the  place.  We  had 
thought  some  of  butchering  the  pig  to¬ 
day,  but  the  weather  was  too  bad.  It  is 
a  fine  big  fat  hog  all  right,  and  will  be  a 
great  help.  In  the  beans  we  had  for  sup¬ 
per,  was  some  of  the  pork  from  last 
year’s  killing.  It  was  just  about  the 
last  of  it.  They  were  some  of  the  beans 
we  raised  this  year,  but  we  had  only 
half  as  many  as  last  year,  though  we 
planted  as  many.  We  had  a  two-quart 
jar  of  that  apple  sauce,  the  Parson 
writes  so  much  about.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  what  a  great  time  we  had  putting  it 
up  last  Fall.  The  family  seemed  small 
tonight — only  nine  at  the  table.  We 
have  been  having  16  for  some  time,  and 
often  before  that  we  had  11.  You  see 
besides  Sit  there  is  once  in  a  while  an¬ 
other  girl  around  now.  We  all  like  her 
exceedingly  and  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  she  may  be  daughter  number  two, 
brought  into  the  family  circle  by  George 
Jr. 

All  at  Home. — How  fine  to  he  about 
the  New  Year’s  table  with  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  home.  George  is  at  home  for 
three  months  from  his  school  down  in 
Tennessee.  You  see  there  is  a  farm  con¬ 
nected  with  this  school,  and  the  boys  in 
the  school  help  do  the  work,  and  it  has 
to  be  done  in  the  Summer,  so  they  have 
(heir  vacation  during  the  Winter.  It 
comes  in  just  right  for  the  Parson,  as 


this  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  young 
fry  around  this  place  can  do  little  or 
nothing  else  than  attend  to  their  school 
work.  George  will  have  the  job  of  driv¬ 
ing  the  school  bus  for  a  while,  and  that 
will  help  him  out.  Just  as  well  and  a 
good  deal  better  for  them  to  earn  as 
much  of  their  schooling  as  they  can.  He 
does  his  own  washing  and  ironing  at  this 
school  and  picks  up  quite  a  bit  cutting 
hair.  You  will  remember  how  the  Parson 
cuts  the  hair  of  many  of  his  country 
church  boys.  He  insisted  that  no  son  of 
his  should  think  of  going  into  the  rural 
ministry  unless  he  first  learned  how  to 
cut  hair.  So  the  Parson  showed  George 
as  best  he  could,  and  now  the  other  boys 
claim  that  he  quite  beats  the  Parson  at 
it.  Two  of  the  boys  you  see  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  have  just  had  their  hair  cut  by  the 
Parson  down  in  a  farmhouse  where  we 
had  some  hot  dogs  before  taking  to  the 
woods.  Some  time  this  Spring  or  Sum¬ 
mer  the  Parson  will  probably  take  a  trip 
down  to  Tennessee  to  talk  to  those  stu¬ 
dents  in  George’s  school,  and  may  do 
some  talking  on  the  way  down  and  back. 

The  Mumps. — Mrs.  Parson  came  home 
somewhat  earlier  than  she  had  planned, 
as  little  Charles  came  down  with  mumps, 


and  he  certainly  longed  for  his  “Mom- 
mo.”  He  was  quite  sick,  staying  in  bed 
for  a  week  and  having  quite  a  high  tem¬ 
perature.  That  is  the  place  to  keep  chil¬ 
dren  when  they  have  any  of  these  dis¬ 
eases,  right  in  bed.  The  grippe  seems  to 
be  sweeping  this  way  from  the  West,  but 
has  not  got  into  this  county  yet.  There 
is  just  one  thing  to  do  when  it  gets  you, 
and  that  is  to  take  to  one’s  bed  and  stay 
there  till  well.  Three  or  four  more 
round  the  house  here  have  never  had  the 
mumps ;  let  us  hope  to  goodness  they 
don’t  come  down  with  it,  and  perhaps 
they  won’t.  It  takes  21  days  before  one 
comes  down  after  being  exposed,  so  in  a 
family  of  the  size  of  this,  the  thing  might 
be  strung  along  almost  indefinitely. 
Lucky  the  Parson  had  most  all  these 
things  when  a  child,  or  else  he  would 
have  to  insert  a  want  ad.  like  that  print¬ 
ed  in  a  southern  newspaper:  “Wanted — 
A  sturdy  mule  to  do  all  the  work  of  a 
country  parson.” 

Two  Fires. — It  has  so  happened  that 
since  the  Parson  wrote  last  two  houses 
have  burned  to  the  ground  right  in  this 
vicinity — one  of  them  right  near  to  us. 
One  was  a  brand  new  house  and  the  other 
a  very  old  house,  one  of  the  very  first 
»ver  built  around  here ;  perhaps  175 
years  ago.  It  seemed  that  in  the  case  of 
the  first  or  new  house,  the  woman  was 
getting  supper  and  using  a  gasoline  stove. 
This  did  not  go  right  and  suddenly  ex¬ 
ploded.  almost  instantly  setting  the  whole 
room  ablaze.  Most  of  the  furniture  was 
saved.  In  the  second  place  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  chimney  “burned  out”  in 
the  night  and  being  so  very  old  the  whole 
house  went.  Smoke  aroused  one  of  the 
family  who  in  turn  awakened  the  others ; 
in  all  a  father  and  two  sons.  They  could 
not  even  go  down  on  the  first  floor  to  save 
things.  This  is  the  second  home  the  Par¬ 
son  has  known  to  burn,  evidently  from 
these  old  chimneys;  great  big  old-fash¬ 
ioned  fireplace  chimneys.  The  plaster 


gets  so  old  it  seems  little  better  than 
dirt,  crumbling  right  up  in  your  fingers. 
It  is  certainly  a  terrible  job  to  tear  one 
of  these  old  chimneys  with  the  great  fire¬ 
places  down,  but  really  it  would  seem  as 
though  there  is  no  other  way  to  be  safe 
from  fire. 

“Red.” — Yes,  Red  is  still  here.  He  has 
been  helping  the  Parson  clean  up  the 
shed  today  and  go  over  again  what  is  still 
left  of  the  Christmas  things  that  have 
been  sent  in  so  generously  this  year. 
Some  toys  and  things  are  packed  away 
to  be  given  out  to  large  families  during 
the  year  when  most  of  the  Christmas 
playthings  have  had  their  day.  The  Par¬ 
son  took  in  seven  pairs  of  shoes  and  had 
them  tapped  so  as  to  be  ready  when 
needed.  To  one  family  way  down  county, 
we  took  a  cook  stove  as  their  Christmas 
gift.  They  certainly  did  need  one  the 
worst  way.  Well,  George  took  the  stove 
down  in  a  Ford  truck,  kindly  loaned  by 
a  neighbor.  After  a  good  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble,  George  and  the  man  got  the  stove 
set  up,  and  as  it  was  the  only  stove  in 
the  house,  they  immediately  proceeded 
to  build  a  fire  in  it.  Evidently  it  “drew” 
for  a  boy  suddenly  rushed  in  to  exclaim 
that  the  flame  was  coming  right  out  the 
top  of  the  chimney.  Sure  enough  it  was 
and  they  had  to  soak  the  roof  down  with 
water  to  keep  the  place  from  burning  up. 
The  Parson  himself  has  since  been  down 
and  partaken  of  a  muffin  baked  in  that 
oven,  and  it  was  certainly  browned  to  a 
turn. 

Gone  Home. — If  the  Parson  remem¬ 
bers  aright  he  wrote  last  time  about  a 
boy  we  had  here  going  to  trade  school 


whose  Italian  father  kicked  up  a  great 
rumpus,  coming  up  here  and  trying  to 
kidnap  his  boy  and  take  him  away  after 
the  boy  had  legally  been  placed  under  the 
Parson’s  care.  Both  the  man  and  his 
wife  landed  in  the  police  station  that 
night.  While  it  is  perfectly  settled  in  the 
Parson’s  mind  that  no  court  of  justice 
would  ever  have  made  the  boy  go  home, 
largely  on  account  of  the  boy’s  mother 
and  promises  made  by  the  father,  it  has 
seemed  best  for  the  boy  to  go  back  and 
then  see  how  things  come  on.  Many 
men  have  yet  to  leam  that  there  is 
“more  to  a  boy  than  his  hat  and  shoes,” 
and  that  they  are  not  just  animals  to 
be  clothed  and  fed.  “Do  I  give  you 
enough  to  eat?”  said  the  boy’s  father  to 
the  boy  in  court.  “Yes.”  “Do  I  buy 
you  good  clothes  to  wear?”  “Yes.”  “Do 
I  beat  you?”  “No.”  “Don’t  I  work 
nights  trying  to  teach  you  music?”  “Yes,” 
came  the  answer  from  the  boy.  But  the 
court  looked  at  the  boy  and  said,  “I  will 
never  make  the  boy  go  home  if  he  doesn’t 
want  to.” 

His  Own  Guardian. — There  is  a  law 
in  this  State  that  a  boy  can  choose  his 
own  guardian  after  he  is  14  years  old,  if 
he  can  show  that  his  father  is  not  doing 
his  duty  by  him.  This  is  a  good  law  and 
I  wish  more  boys  knew  about  it.  Even  if 
a  father  tries  to  hinder  a  child  from 
getting  an  education,  he  can  be  removed 
as  guardian  and  someone  appointed  in 
his  stead.  The  courts  seem  strongly 
committed  to  what  is  best  for  the  child 
regardless  of  whatever  parents  may  think. 
This  “Honor  your  father  and  mother” 
idea  can  be  carried  too  far  in  these  days, 
however  well  it  may  have  applied  3,000 
years  ago.  Anyone  who  expects  to  be 
honored  must  first  be  honorable  whether 
it  is  a  father  or  mother  or  anyone  else. 
That  means  that  they  must  be  honest 
and  square  and  kind  and  affectionate 
and  a  companion  to  their  children.  It  is 
a  good  deal  like  that  old  “obey”  word  in 


the  marriage  service  (now  taken  out  of 
that  service).  I  always  used  to  take  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  telling  brides  that  they  were 
to  obey  God  and  their  conscience  rather 
than  any  man  whether  he  was  their  hus¬ 
band  or  not. 

A  Dog  Kennel. — And  if  the  Parson 
didn’t  see  the  slickest  thing  in  the  way  of 
a  dog  kennel  the  other  day.  People  so  often 
use  a  barrel,  but  this  would  seem  to  beat 
a  barrel  to  death.  Commodious  and  warm, 
it  might  make  a  chicken  coop  or  a  duck 
coop  as  well.  Just  take  an  old  Ford 
touring  body  and  turn  it  the  other  side 
up.  Put  old  boards  across  the  top  with 
hay  or  sod  or  old  oilcloth  or  tar  paper  to 
make  it  tight.  Put  the  dash-board  open¬ 
ing  to  the  south  and  there  you  are.  You 
can  open  the  side  doors  into  the  parlor 
or  kitchen  as  suits  you  best  if  you  want. 
Most  country  dog  houses  look  so  cramped 
and  cold  to  the  Parson. 

Dogs  and  Chickens. — Speaking  of 
dogs  reminds  the  Parson  of  a  talk  he  had 
with  a  couple  of  men  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness.  They  have  two  hounds  to  keep  off 
the  four-legged  foxes  and  three  great  Ger¬ 
man  police  dogs  to  keep  off  the  two-legged 
thieves.  Besides  this,  the  men  have  built 
themselves  little  houses  to  sleep  in,  right 
out  among  the  chickens.  But  these  men 
have  found  a  great  way  to  market  their 
eggs.  They  take  them  right  to  New 
York  City  once  a  week  in  a  truck  and 
sell  them  to  regular  customers  direct. 
Talk  about  cutting  out  the  middleman — 
he  doesn’t  have  a  look-in  here.  Then 
again  they  get  the  same  price  per  dozen 
the  year  round — 75  cents.  Whether  eggs 
go  high  or  low  it  is  all  the  same  to  them, 
they  get  the  same  price.  They  take  on  no 
new  customers  in  the  Winter  when  eggs 
are  worth  much  more.  One  thing  about 
this  is  that  their  customers  always  know 
just  how  much  money  to  leave  at  the 
house  for  eggs  if  they  go  out.  Their 
money  is  practically  always  waiting  for 
them  and  they  have  never  lost  a  dollar. 
It  takes  two  days  out  of  the  week,  but 
they  do  all  their  shopping  while  there. 
They  started  with  a  few  friends  and 
relatives,  and  these  liked  the  plan  so  well 
that  they  have  told  their  neighbors  about 
it,  and  the  whole  arrangement  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  success.  The  more  the 
farmers  can  go  right  to  the  city’s  back 
doors,  the  quicker  they  will  get  more 
than  that  30  cents  out  of  the  dollar. 


Green  Things  Growing 

“When  I  marry  I  want  my  wife  to 
keep  a  lot  of  house  plants,”  said  a  young 
fellow  who  had  spent  many  Winters  in 
cheerless  lumber  camps. 

“Will  you  get  up  and  fix  fires  when  it 
is  20  below  zero,  so  they  won’t  freeze?” 
Emphatically  came  “Yes,  sir.” 

A  few  years  ago :  “My  wife  wants  to 
know  if  she  could  have  a  few  slips  of 
your  plants.  She  thinks  they  won’t 
freeze  where  we  live  now,  and”  grinning 
sheepishly,  “Have  you  that  vine  that 
grows  down  and  then  grows  up?  I  like 
that;  it  always  looks  lively  all  Win¬ 
ter.”  I  had  it,  have  you?  Of  course  it 
was  trailing  Tradescantia,  inch  or  joint 
plant,  or  Wandering  Jew.  So  you  see 
the  men  like  the  green  things  growing, 
and  as  the  catalogs  come  this  Spring  is 
the  time  to  plan  for  the  plants  for  the 
Winter  of  1929-30. 

It  is  difficult  jto  have  many  flowers  in 
the  short  cloudy  days  of  our  northern 
Winters,  and  the  advice  to  grow  Dutch 
bulbs  for  Winter-blooming  is  good,  but 
they  are  expensive  to  renew  each  year, 
and  then  have  a  transitory  look  and  need 
the  substantial  pot  plants  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction  to  the  window  garden.  I  am 
using  window  boxes  this  year  with  a 
great  deal  of  success,  and  just  planning 
for  next  Winter.  One  box  can  be  gay 
with  just  fancy-leaved  geraniums;  there 
is  the  low  growing  Madame  Salleroi  for 
each  end,  Madame  Parker  (both  of  these 
are  white-bordered)  tall  growing  with 
double  pink  blooms;  Happy  Thought, 
green  edge  and  creamy  center,  and  single 
red  blooms. 

Then  we  come  to  the  gayer  leaves ; 
mother  has  the  old  time  Golden  Horse¬ 
shoe.  I  hadn’t  seen  one  for  years,  this 
is  golden  with  bronzy  zone,  then  we  have 
Cloth  of  Gold,  bright  yellow  leaves  with 
green  center,  and  gayest  of  all,  Mrs.  Pol¬ 
lock,  whose  leaves  are  bronzy  with  yellow 
edge  but  splashes  of  brilliant  red  around 
the  zoning.  All  of  these  brilliant-leaved 
ones  have  single  red  blooms.  JVith  these, 
there  will  be  two  or  three  s?ented  gera¬ 
niums,  and  by  starting  in  the  Spring,  slips 
can  be  taken  during  Summer,  so  the  win¬ 
dow  box  will  be  full  of  Winter  cheer. 

But  w’e  need  some  large  plants  of  good 
foliage.  “That  plant  I  keep  on  the  book¬ 
case  all  Winter,”  a  friend  calls  her  As¬ 
pidistra  variegata.  I  do  not  understand 
why  this  is  not  more  commonly  used  as  a 
decorative  plant  in  homes.  Its  leaves  are 
corn-like  and  striped  with  cream,  and  it 
only  asks  for  good  light,  water  about  like 
a  geranium,  and  as  its  leaves  are  large 
and  smooth  it  is  easily  kept  clean  and 
healthy. 

Another  plant  I  am  enjoying  this  Win¬ 
ter  is  the  Cyperus  alternifolius  or  um¬ 
brella  plant.  Mine  was  started  last  Au¬ 
gust,  and  by  next  Winter  it  will  require 
a  14-quart  tub  and  hold  its  glossy  um¬ 
brellas  two  feet  high. 

Then  for  a  dainty  little  plant,  the 
grass-like  foliage  of  the  variegated  pine¬ 
apple  with  its  wide  creamy  mid-rib,  is 
just  lovable.  Some  one  please  supply  its 
Latin  name  for  it.  [This  is  Ananas  sa- 
tivus  variegatus.  There  are  a  number 
of  different  forms.— Eds.]  MOTHER  BEE. 


The  Boys  All  Help  With  the  Christmas  Greens 
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IRON  AGE 

IMPLEMENTS 


Iron  Ago 


One&Two  Row 
Potato  Planters 

Four  different  styles: 
Automatic  One-Row; 
Assisted  Feed  “Two- 
Man"  One-Row;  Au¬ 
tomatic  Two-Row; 
Assisted  Feed  “Two- 
Man”  Two-Row.  The 
automatic  and  as¬ 
sisted  feed  attach¬ 
ments  are  inter¬ 
changeable. 


Transplanters 

Both  Spacer  and 
Check- Row  styles. 
Plant-Setting  Gauge 
assures  plants  being 
regularly  spaced,  and 
always  set  in  water. 
Plants  are  sure  to  live 
and  grow  better. 


Iron  Age  No.  502 
Combined  Spacer 
and  Check- 
Row 


“The  Complete  Gardener’* 

Combination  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe.  Performs  nearly 
every  gardening  operation  bet¬ 
ter  and  ten  times  quicker 
than  hand  tools. 


Write  for  Folders  showing  line  that  interests  you. 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY  ' 

630  Chestnut  St.,  Public  Ledger  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Adjust 

■ablel 


.Steele,  Pre«. 


Reversible 

[DITCHER-TERR  ACER— GRADER 


Some  Federal 
Land  Banks 
require  ter¬ 
racing  before 
making 
farm  loans 


Greatest  crop  maker.  Drained 
and  doubled  crops  with  no  more 
work!  Stopped  soil- washing 
and  fertilizer  loss!  Worthless 
water- logged  land  brought  to 
top-sale  price!  Actual  MAR¬ 
TIN  records!  MARTIN  cuts 
|  ditches  for  anv  purpose,  open  drain,  tile  or  irriga- 
tion;cleans  old  ditches;  terraces  to  stop  soil  wash- 
l  «ng;  reclaims  swampy  land.  DRAINS  FLOODS; 
conserves  moisture.  Works  anywhere.  Horses  or 
-  tractor  Does  work  of  100  men.  Fine  catalog 

OWENSBORO  D^ITPtHCRa^GRAD^R^CO^Bmt  34()wen»boro!Ky. 


1929 


f  IMPROVED  MODUS  lany  Kxclu- 

KatS 

^ork.Paysforit-  PRICES.  ZlJ5^ 

self  i none  season  AND  UP^ 

Catalog  Free!  | 

NEW  BEEMAnLW^ 
thactor  co71a$ 

3807  5th  St.N.E.W? 

Minneapolis 


A  Poultry  man’s  Fruit 
Garden 

In  starting  young  orchards  I  found  it 
necessary  to  have  the  roadside  fenced. 
Neighbors  sometimes  turn  young  cattle 
into  the  road,  and  cows  from  distant 
farms  wander  down  the  highway  and 
turn  in  where  the  pastures  look  green. 
They  will  tear  the  young  limbs  and  ten¬ 
der  shoots  from  apple  trees  and  often 
rub  against  them  until  only  the  stubs 
are  left. 

I  also  found  it  necessary  to  keep  young 
orchards  fenced  against  my  own  cows. 
We  used  to  stake  cows  in  the  young  or¬ 
chards  on  the  poultry  ranges  where  the 
grass  grew  rather  high.  For  many  days 
it  would  work  all  right,  and  then  a  cow 
would  pull  up  her  stake  and  drag  it 
through  the  orchard  while  she  nibbled  at 
the  trees.  Usually  it  ended  with  the  cow 
winding  the  chain  around  some  fine  young 
trees,  girdling  it  and  tearing  it  half-way 
out  of  the  ground.  So  we  keep  the  or¬ 
chards  fenced  and  never  stake  down  cows 
in  them,  and  the  trees  are  not  mutilated. 

Pheasant  hunting  is  evidently  not  good 
for  orchards.  A  young  man  who  asked 
permission  to  hunt  in  our  fields  started 
a  male  pheasant  from  a  fence  corner,  and 
a  young  apple  tree  happened  to  be  a 
few  feet  away  directly  in  line  with  the 
pheasant.  He  shot  and  completely  pruned 
the  tree  with  the  charge  from  the  shot¬ 
gun.  Only  a  stub  was  left,  and  that 
was  cut  and  riddled  with  shot. 

We  have  a  State  law  which  requires 
hunters  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
owner  before  they  hunt  on  his  farm. 
Some  obtain  permission  and  some  do  not. 
Many  farms  run  from  20  to  80  acres,  and 
hunters  who  obtain  permission  on  one 
farm  do  not  know  when  they  come  to 
the  end  of  that  farm.  So  they  climb  the 
fences  and  keep  on  going.  The  farmer 
can  arrest  such  hunters  if  he  has  the 
time  to  take  from  his  farm  work. 

Placing  pheasants  on  a  cultivated  farm 
and  then  putting  it  up  to  the  owner  to 
handle  the  hunter  problem  is  like  putting 
bushels  of  red  apples  by  the  roadside 
when  the  rural  school  lets  out  and  telling 
the  children  not  to  touch  them.  I  do  not 
blame  city  workers  for  desiring  a  good 
sun  bath  on  fine  Fall  days,  but  the  farmer 
in  our  section  who  is  digging  potatoes 
or  husking  corn  by  the  shocks  during 
pheasant  week  has  to  be  watchful  or  he 
will  find  himself  in  line  with  a  pheasant 
and  the  muzzle  of  a  shotgun. 

Our  neighbors  who  have  tried  to  grow 
melons,  tomatoes  or  red  raspberries  far 
from  the  house  find  that  the  pheasants  do 
a  lot  of  damage  by  pecking  into  melons 
and  tomatoes  and  picking  off  berries. 
During  hot  weather  I  have  had  a  lot  of 
corn  injured  by  pheasants  picking  into 
the  tender  green  stalks  to  obtain  moisture. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  after  corn- 
borers,  either.  They  were  starving  for 
water. 

There  is  a  chance  on  Winter  days  to 
make  useful  supports  for  tomatoes.  Take 
a  stake  about  two  inches  wide  and  sharp¬ 
en  one  end.  Make  a  circle  of  heavy  wire 
with  the  two  ends  long  enough  to  bend 
down  and  staple  to  the  stake.  Next  Sum¬ 
mer  the  stakes  can  be  pressed  down 
around  the  tomato  plants  and  the  plants 
laid  over  the  circle  of  heavy  wire. 

In  our  section  it  pays  to  saw  up  old 
apple  trees  because  it  makds  the  place 
look  better,  and  it  is  profitable  if  there  is 
no  other  use  for  the  time.  But  if  you 
have  to  hire  labor  to  saw  up  old  apple 
wood  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  coal.  They  say 
that  he  who  cuts  his  own  wood  is  warmed 
twice,  and  you  can  get  very  warm  work¬ 
ing  on  old  apple  trees.  I  have  a  one-man 
cross-cut  saw  which  I  use  on  old  apple 
wood.  The  chunks  give  a  lot  of  heat, 
but  the  cash  fuel  value  of  those  “wooden 
rocks”  does  not  give  high  wages  for  the 
time  spent  in  cutting  them. 

Last  Summer  I  enjoyed  a  motor  trip 
through  parts  of  the  Western  Michigan 
fruit  belt.  It  does  not  look  so  good  at  it 
did  20  to  25  years  ago.  Fruit  growers 
have  had  to  face  a  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production.  Orchard  helpers  are 
now  getting  $5  to  $6  a  day  in  the  fac¬ 
tories.  Michigan  fruit  is  receiving  a  lot 
of  competition  from  Georgia  and  other 
southern  peaches.  Grapefruit,  oranges, 
prunes  and  western  apples  are  filling  the 
fruit  demand  of  many  people.  The  con¬ 
sumer  who  drinks  a  glass  of  orange  juice 
for  breakfast  has  less  craving  for  a  dish 
of  stewed  Michigan  fruit.  Many  fruit 
growers  have  taken  on  side  lines  to  help 
out  with  the  income.  Poultry  houses 
ha.ve  sprung  up  among  the  orchard  trees 
and  a  few  dairy  cows  and  a  field  of  Al¬ 
falfa  have  helped  other  orchardists  to 
make  ends  meet. 

An  orchard  map  is  handy.  Draw  a 
sheet  full  of  squares  and  mark  down  the 
varieties  on  the  key.  Last  Fall  I  found 
some  yellow  apples  on  some  trees  I 
thought  should  bear  red  apples.  On  look¬ 
ing  over  the  map,  they  proved  to  be  Yel¬ 
low  Transparents,  exactly  what  they 
should  be,  as  that  was  where  I  planted 
Yellow  Transparent  trees.  In  later 
years,  an  orchard  map  is  useful  if  a  farm 
is  sold  to  a  buyer  unfamiliar  with  apples. 
It  also  helps  in  keeping  varieties  to¬ 
gether  if  any  young  trees  die.  R.  G.  K. 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Preacher:  “You  must  conquer  your¬ 
self.  I  conquered  myself  when  I  was 
about  you  age.”  Jones:  “Well,  you  see, 
parson,  I’m  a  harder  man  to  lick  than 
you  are.” — Life. 


Feed  those  hungry 

—TREES  — 

They’ll  pay  you  hack ! 

APPLE  trees  need  nitrogen — plenty  of  it.  Feed 
.  them  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  you  will  make 
a  larger  crop  than  you  ever  made  before.  Better 
apples.  Better  shipping  quality,  too.  The  little  bit 
you  pay  for  this  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  returned  to 
you  many  times  over  in  increased  profits  from  your 
orchard. 

66%  Increase! 

In  Eastern  apple  districts  39  demonstrations  were 
conducted  by  County  Agents  with  938  trees.  469 
trees  were  fertilized  with  Chilean  Nitrate;  469  trees 
were  not.  Here  are  the  results. 

Yield  from  469  trees  (fertilized)  2938%  bu. 

Yield  from  469  trees  (not  fertilized)  1765%.  bu. 

Gain,  due  to  Chilean  Nitrate  1173%  bu. 

Everywhere  that  fruit  crops  are  grown,  Chilean 
Nitrate  is  showing  profitable  increases  in  yield.  Are 
your  trees  hungry  for  nitrogen?  Feed  them  Chilean 
Nitrate  and  make  some  real  money. 

FREE — a  Book  on  Apple  Fertilization 

Send  for  our  16-page  illustrated  book  “How  to  Fertilize 
Fruit  Trees”.  It  is  free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  12  or  tear  out 
this  ad  and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address  written 
on  the  margin. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street 


PI)  New  York ,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  ad  No.  C-20 


ORCHARD 

BRAND 


ONLY  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound 
or  per  gallon  of  material — yet  it  may  mark 
the  difference  between  establishing  or  failing 
to  establish  control  of  insect  pests  and  fungus 
infections  that  will  reduce  the  value  of  the  whole 
fruit  crop. 


Lime  Sulphur 
Solution 

Oil  Emulsion 

Bordeaux  Mixture 

Arsenate  of  Lead 


“Orchard  Brand”  Quality  in  spray  and 
dust  materials  means  so  much  in  results  ac¬ 
complished  that,  even  at  a  fractional  price 
difference,  it  costs  least  in  the  season’s  final 
accounting  of  loss  or  profit. 


Arsenite  of  Zinc  Send  us  a  postcard  request  for  your  copy 

Dritomic  Sulphur  of  the  1929  Annual  “Cash  Crops ” 


Sulphur  Dusta 
for  all  needs 


General  Chemical  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

GCI-> 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


FROM  present  indications  in  Albany,  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  15  years,  there  is  prospect  of 
legislation  helpful  to  farm  districts  and  farmers. 
This  is  not  due  to  any  individual,  group  or  organiza¬ 
tion,  industrial,  social  or  political.  It  is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  15  years  of  neglect  and 
discrimination  the  political  and  allied  selfish  inter¬ 
ests  have  forced  farmers  to  the  point  of  desperation 
and  of  late  they  have  adopted  a  disposition  to  show 
their  teeth.  For  some  time  it  has  been  in  the  air 
that  farmers  would  stand  for  it  no  longer,  and  that 
unless  some  spirit  of  fair  play  is  shown  now,  they 
are  likely  to  take  affairs  in  their  own  hands  and  go 
further  than  anyone  heretofore  thought  possible.  In 
consequence,  the  rivalry  now  is  in  the  scheming  to 
get  in  a  position  to  claim  credit  for  what  must  be 
done.  Committees  are  being  formed  representing 
almost  everyone  and  everything  except  the  farmer 
and  the  farm.  Statements  and  propaganda  go  out 
daily  in  sufficient  volume  to  sink  a  canal  boat.  The 
best  of  it  is  the  larger  part  of  it  for  once  is  pretty 
good.  Factions  that  have  been  imposing  all  kinds 
of  unjust  discrimination  and  taxes  on  country  dis¬ 
tricts  are  ready,  they  say,  to  relieve  the  farms  of 
unjust  taxation.  Those  who  have  fought  the  country 
schools  now  tell  us  they  are  ready  to  extend  help  to 
the  weaker  country  schools,  which  they  formerly 
denied  a  share  of  the  large  State  educational  appro¬ 
priations.  Taxes  for  road  improvements,  which  have 
been  loaded  on  the  farms,  are  now  to  he  more  fairly 
assumed  by  the  State,  and  the  city  tourist.  The 
rival  camps  are  fairly  outdoing  each  other  to  see 
which  side  can  offer  most,  and  make  most  sure  of 
getting  the  credit.  In  the  language  of  the  street, 
who  should  worry?  Real  friends  of  the  farm  are 
not  concerned  about  who  claims  the  credit  for  any 
good  that  comes,  so  long  as  the  farmer  and  the 
friends  who  have  stood  by  him  for  years  realize 
iliat  their  long,  patient  and  persistent  effort  has  at 
last  borne  fruit.  The  consciousness  that  they  have 
forced  action  for  themselves  will  be  worth  more  to 
them  than  any  direct  benefit  they  are  likely  to  get 
in  the  first  grist  from  the  legislative  mill. 

IN  THE  late  national  campaign  for  election  of  a 
President  the  Republican  National  Committee 
collected  $6,541,748.05  and  spent  practically  all  of  it. 
The  National  Democratic  Committee  received  $5,- 
444,958.  It  spent  $5,342,349.  It  borrowed  $1,600,- 
000,  and  yet  owes  $1,497,392.  This  means  that  sub¬ 
stantially  $12,000,000  was  spent  in  the  partisan 
rivalry  for  the  Presidency  which  was  probably  set¬ 
tled  in  the  minds  of  the  40.000,000  voters  before  the 
expenditures  began.  It  seems  like  a  waste  of  money. 
Of  course  we  had  a  more  sinister  evil  40  years  ago 
when  campaign  funds  were  used  openly  at  the  polls 
to  buy  purchasable  votes.  We  may  feel  thankful 
that  the  old  system  of  the  abuse  of  the  franchise 
has  been  abolished,  and  yet  hope  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  such  large  volumes  of  money  in  our  political 
campaigns  may  be  restricted. 

* 

THAT  picture  on  our  cover  this  week  gives  a 
decidedly  different  dooryard  appearance  from 
the  frozen  northern  country  at  this  time.  No,  the 
scene  is  not  in  the  tropics,  though  the  palms  and 
warm-country  foliage  suggest  this,  but  in  South¬ 
ern  Mississippi,  near  the  Gulf.  It  is  just  above  the 
parallel  of  30  degrees,  and  part  of  a  beautiful 
stretch  of  country,  good  farming  land  and  a  good 
place  to  live,  reaching  500  miles  or  more,  across 
Alabama  and  into  North  Florida.  On  page  78,  our 
friend,  J.  P.  Wilson,  who  lives  in  this  attractive 
farmhouse,  tells  more  about  it.  That  tree-load  of 
large  persimmons,  hanging  after  the  leaves  have 


fallen,  must  be  a  great  sight,  though  for  our  own 
use  we  would  not  trade  a  peck  of  good  Baldwin  ap¬ 
ples  for  the  whole  persimmon  crop — so  far  as  we 
have  seen  samples  of  it  in  the  North.  Perhaps 
they  are  better  when  dead  ripe  just  off  the  tree. 

* 

N  a  statement  on  agricultural  progress  sent  to  the 
press  from  Washington,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Jardine  is  credited  with  this : 

In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  farmers  of  the 
United  States  have  become  less  dependent  on  foreign 
markets,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  exports  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  are  becoming  a  diminishing  part  of 
our  total  exports. 

It  is  true  that  exports  of  agriculture  are  becoming 
a  diminishing  part  of  our  total  exports.  It  is  also 
true  that  agricultural  imports  are  becoming  an  in¬ 
creasing  part  of  our  total  imports.  During  the  cam¬ 
paign  the  party  spokesmen  noted  these  facts  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  depression  in  agriculture.  Sen¬ 
ator  Curtis  repeated  over  and  over  the  definite 
figures,  and  promised  a  change  in  the  tariff  that 
would  preserve  the  American  markets  for  our 
American  farmers.  The  propaganda  now  going  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers  clearly  indicates  that  a 
strong  political  faction  is  now  anxious  to  repudiate 
the  campaign  promises.  They  would  patch  up  a 
compromise  bill  and  pass  it  during  the  short  session, 
and  leave  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  on  agricultural 
schedules  out  of  it.  Other  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  however,  insist  that  no  agricultural 
legislation  would  be  effective  without  a  tariff  that 
would  protect  the  farm  products  in  the  American 
markets  as  fully  as  it  does  manufactured  goods,  and 
demand  a  special  session  of  Congress  after  March 
4  to  enact  adequate  agricultural  legislation.  The 
situation  needs  watching. 

* 

OME  of  the  best  yellow  dent  corn  that  we  have 
seen  was  grown  in  Maryland  last  year.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  excellent  feeding  quality.  Many  farmers  in 
that  State  are  giving  special  attention  to  the  raising 
and  feeding  of  hogs.  Some  of  them  are  not  sure  that 
it  will  pay  them  to  market  it  in  the  form  of  pork. 
At  a  joint  session  last  week  in  Baltimore  of  Mary¬ 
land  breeders  of  sheep  and  hogs,  one  of  the  speakers 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  every  farmer's  job  is  to 
use  the  most  efficient  animal  units  in  converting  his 
home-grown  feeds  into  marketable  products.  In 
some  years  Maryland  corn  probably  would  yield  bet¬ 
ter  net  returns  to  its  grower  if,  instead  of  feeding 
it,  to  hogs,  he  were  to  use  it  in  poultry  and  dairy 
cow  rations.  Most  of  the  best  corn  in  Maryland, 
however,  is  grown  on  stock  farms,  where  a  large 
percentage  of  it  is  fed.  A  good,  old-fashioned  prac¬ 
tice  among  numerous  Maryland  farmers  is  to  main¬ 
tain  their  soil  fertility  by  feeding  to  live  stock 
practically  all  of  the  grain  and  hay  that  they  grow. 
Although  not  a  few  of  them  use  fertilizers  for  cer¬ 
tain  crops,  they  hold  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
animal  manures.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  meat¬ 
making  live  stock  population  of  Maryland  has  not 
decreased  to  so  marked  an  extent  as  that  of  most 
other  Eastern  States  in  the  last  25  years.  Hundreds 
of  Maryland’s  leading  farmers  continue  to  diversify 
their  farming  with  live  stock,  and  many  others  are 
beginning  to  raise  more  and  better  sheep,  hogs  and 
beef  cattle. 

* 

EVERY  farm  possesses  an  individuality  of  its 
own,  and  before  it  can  he  called  undesirable 
or  unprofitable  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  this 
individuality  has  been  studied.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  a  man  to  give  up  a  farm,  beaten  by  strug¬ 
gle  and  hardship,  to  see  the  farm  come  back  to  value 
and  productiveness  under  changed  management.  An 
intelligent  farm  survey,  field  by  field,  may  tell  new 
truths  to  the  owner.  The  old-time  farmer  who  felt 
that  his  land  was  productive  when  it  fed  and 
clothed  the  family,  paid  the  taxes,  and  provided  a 
tiny  surplus,  which  was  too  often  invested  in  a 
distant  enterprise,  has  passed  on,  but  we  still  envy 
his  contentment  and  family  comfort.  We  think 
there  are,  however,  many  farms  where  a  study  of 
possibilities,  followed  by  concentration  of  high 
tillage,  would  provide  some  relief.  One  of  our 
friends  who  was  in  Europe  last  year  says  she  thinks 
the  farms  of  Central  and  Western  New  York  are 
the  most  beautiful  she  has  ever  seen,  but  the  meti¬ 
culous  care  of  farm  land  seen  in  Belgium  made  her 
wonder  if  we  were  not  spreading  our  hard  work 
loo  thin. 

* 

AT  THE  recent  Connecticut  Bornological  Society 
meeting,  E.  Stuart  Hubbard  made  a  striking 
address  on  the  production  and  marketing  of  high- 
class  apples.  What  he  said  and  the  way  he  said  it 
seems  to  us  of  such  general  importance  to  apple 
growers  that  it  is  reproduced  on  page  75.  The  pat¬ 
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tern  Mr.  Hubbard  sets  is  a  hard  one  to  follow.  He 
knows  just  what  he  wants  in  apples  and  how  to  sell 
them  after  they  are  grown— “not  more  apples,  but 
better  ones”  is  what  he  told  us  a  few  days  ago. 
Every  apple  grower  is  not  so  favorably  situated  in 
location  and  market  facilities,  and  must  decide  for 
himself  where  his  limit  of  high-class  culture  is. 
But  what  is  said  about  the  “accursed  cull”  applies 
to  everyone.  There  is  plenty  of  demand  for  medium- 
grade  apples  at  moderate  prices,  but  the  cull  has  no 
place  in  any  market  where  real  apples  are  wanted. 

HE  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  says 
that  rabies — the  disease  of  dogs  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  that  go  mad — is  spreading  in  New  York  State, 
and  that  only  by  rigorous  enforcement  of  muzzling 
ordinances,  together  with  the  destruction  of  all  un¬ 
muzzled  dogs,  can  the  situation  be  controlled.  The 
third  death  from  rabies  in  1928  occurred  in  West¬ 
chester  County  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  A  dog  that 
had  been  given  the  family  bit  a  woman  upon  the 
wrist  sometime  during  the  latter  part  of  September 
and  the  dog  died  later  with  symptoms  of  rabies.  Lit¬ 
tle  was  thought  of  the  woman’s  wound  until  a  few 
days  before  Thanksgiving,  when  rabies  developed 
and  death  followed  after  three  days  of  intense  suf¬ 
fering.  It  should  be  repeated  that  any  wound  made 
by  a  dog’s  teeth  should  be  at  once  cauterized  with 
fuming  nitric  acid.  Wounds  about  the  face  need 
especially  prompt  attention.  Thorough  cauteriza¬ 
tion  by  a  physician  with  the  fuming  acid  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  preventing  absorption  of  the  poison,  though 
this  should  not  delay  the  beginning  of  the  Pasteur 
treatment  if  it  is  evident  that  the  wound  has  been 
made  by  a  rabid  animal.  Once  the  disease  de¬ 
velops,  a  fatal  issue  is  practically  certain.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  dog  not  showing 
evidence  of  illness  should  not  be  shot,  though  rabies 
may  be  suspected.  It  should  be  safely  tied  and 
humanely  treated  for  several  days.  If  mad,  it  will 
die  within  10  days  and,  within  a  shorter  time,  will 
show  unmistakable  symptoms  that  will  warn  any 
who  may  have  been  bitten  of  their  danger  and  the 
need  of  immediate  treatment  by  the  Pasteur  method. 
An  examination  of  a  dog’s  brain  in  a  laboratory 
equipped  for  that  purpose  will  disclose  evidence  of 
rabies  after  that  disease  is  fully  developed,  but  a 
mad  animal  is  capable  of  transmitting  its  infection 
before  evidence  of  it  can  be  found  in  its  brain.  Too 
early  killing  of  a  dog,  therefore,  may  prevent  both 
the  development  of  outward  symptoms  and  internal 
evidences  of  disease  needed  for  a  positive  diagnosis 
of  its  condition.  Unless  evidently  ailing,  it  should 
be  confined  and  watched. 

* 

What  is  the  number  of  hours  the  law  makes  a  man 
work  at  farm  labor?  If  a  man  gets  hurt  while  working 
on  a  farm,  can  he  get  pay  if  the  man  he  is  working  for 
has  no  insurance?  g.  g, 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  law  does  not  specify  the  length  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  working  day.  There  should  be  a  definite 
understanding  about  this  on  both  sides  when  help 
is  hired.  Probably  in  case  of  a  controversy  the 
general  custom  of  the  neighborhood  would  have 
weight.  A  farmer  is  not  obliged  to  take  out  accident 
insurance  for  his  men,  but  any  man  who  gets  hurt 
can  sue  him  for  damage  under  general  law  pro¬ 
cedure.  On  this  account  some  farmers  employing  a 
number  of  men  do  carry  insurance  for  their  own 
protection,  as  in  case  of  accident  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  handles  the  case. 


Brevities 

“Garden  Magic” — Page  82. 

Chicago  is  planning  for  a  World’s  Fair  Centennial 
Celebration  in  1933. 

Sales  of  18  chain  store  companies  during  1928 
totaled  about  $1,000,000,000. 

Butter  from  Denmark  is  on  sale  regularly  in  some 
New  York  retail  stores.  It  brings  10  cents  per  pound 
more  than  the  best  native. 

A  refrigerator  that  is  run  by  oil  heat  is  a  new  con¬ 
venience  for  the  home  unprovided  with  electric  power. 
Who  would  ever  suspect  an  oil  stove  of  being  first 
cousin  to  a  refrigerator? 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued 
a  bulletin  entitled  “Sweet  Potato  Diseases,”  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  1059-F,  which  contains  much  information 
of  value  concerning  the  prevention  and  control  of  stor¬ 
age  and  other  diseases  of  their  crop.  Disinfection  of 
the  seed,  use  of  immune  varieties,  and  crop  rotation  are 
some  of  the  practices  advocated  for  the  control  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Sweet  potatoes  infected  with  field  diseases  should 
never  be  placed  in  storage,  for  heavy  losses  will  follow. 

Here  are  the  points  which  the  head  of  the  poultry 
department  at  Farming-dale,  L.  I.,  says  breeders  should 
keep  in  mind  year  after  year :  Vigor.  Large  eggs,  24 
ounces  per  dozen  for  pullets.  Good  Fall  and  Winter 
production.  Early  maturity.  Late  molting.  Non- 
broodiness.  Absence  of  major  disqualifications  for  the 
breed.  Good  weight.  This  is  summing  up  in  a  few 
words  the  ends  at  which  poultrymen  should  aim  and 
to  reach  which  will  require  the  use  of  all  the  knowledge 
and  skill  that  the  science  and  art  of  poultry  breeding 
has  evolved. 
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Milk  War  in  Chicago 

THE  fight  is  on  hot  between  the  dairymen  who 
supply  milk  for  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  175 
dealers  who  distribute  it.  The  farmers  are  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  Illinois  co-operative  law.  There 
are  7,000  members.  They  have  signed  agreements 
to  sell  their  milk  only  through  the  association.  Then 
they  made  a  price  of  $2.80  per  100  lbs.  for  3.5  per 
cent  milk,  beginning  January  1.  When  they  reached 
the  plants  the  first  of  the  month  they  faced  a  notice 
by  the  dealers  that  the  price  was  only  $2.50.  The 
farmers  delivered  the  milk  and  invited  the  dealers 
to  read  the  Illinois  co-operative  law  which  forbids 
the  dealer  to  do  anything  which  would  interfere 
with  the  fulfillment  of  their  contract  with  their  as¬ 
sociation.  They  continued  to  deliver  the  milk,  giv¬ 
ing  the  dealers  an  opportunity  to  refuse  it.  They 
propose  in  any  event  to  test  this  provision  of  the 
law  in  the  courts. 

When  this  interpretation  of  the  law  was  injected 
into  the  controversy,  the  dealers  closed  their  plants 
and  went  far  afield  for  their  milk  supply.  They 
have  some  advantage  in  the  fact  that  a  large  volume 
of  milk  is  produced  within  200  miles  of  Chicago, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  used  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  They  need  more  than  3,000,000  lbs. 
of  fluid  milk  daily,  and  the  organized  dairymen  say 
they  have  produced  65  per  cent  of  it. 

Dealers  who  are  going  into  new  territory,  how¬ 
ever,  are  forced  to  find  herds  of  cows  that  have 
been  tuberculin  tested  and  produce  milk  that  meets 
the  city's  rigid  sanitation  requirements.  This  has 
introduced  a  serious  health  angle  which  is  of  vital 
concern  to  city  health  officials,  who  maintain  a 
neutral  position  in  the  present  controversy,  but  de- 
dare  they  will  see  that  the  milk  complies  with  the 
regulations. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  controversy 
farmers  have  been  willing  to  submit  the  entire  mat¬ 
ter  to  arbitration.  To  bring  this  about  the  Pure 
Milk  Association  officials  took  the  initiative  in  the 
organization  of  a  citizens’  committee  in  October. 
Representatives  of  all  groups  in  the  city  and  coun¬ 
try  were  brought  together  in  meetings  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Milk  Marketing  Committee  which  was  formed 
through  steps  taken  by  the  dairymen’s  organization. 
The  following  groups  took  part  in  the  committee’s 
activities :  The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  Il¬ 
linois  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Chicago  House¬ 
wives’  League,  Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Parent-Teachers’  Association,  Chicago  Women’s 
Aid  Society,  Chicago  Health  Department,  Chica¬ 
go  Milk  Dealers’  Association  (representing  only 
small  dealers),  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  Milk 
Wagon  Drivers’  Union,  Federal  Tuberculosis  Eradi¬ 
cation  Workers,  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  Pure 
Milk  Association. 

The  Chicago  Milk  Marketing  Committee,  headed 
by  Mrs.  Wilbur  E.  Fribley  of  the  Women’s  Federa¬ 
tion,  appointed  a  fact-finding  sub-committee  of  thi-ee. 
For  several  weeks  the  committee  has  been  making 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  entire  situation 
which  brought  about  the  present  crisis,  emphasizing 
particularly  the  costs  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  In  getting  first  hand  information  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  held  several  public  hearings  at  various 
points  in  the  dairy  district  and  also  in  the  city.  Both 
farmers  and  dealers  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
testify.  Economists,  business  men,  bankers,  preach¬ 
ers,  teachers,  blacksmiths,  and  other  outsiders  also 
testified  at  these  hearings.  A  few  small  dealers 
testified,  but  none  of  the  larger  and  more  important 
distributing  companies  were  represented  at  these 
public  meetings.  From  the  beginning  the  big  deal¬ 
ers  have  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  dairymen  or 
the  citizens’  committee.  Several  of  the  smaller  dis¬ 
tributors  have  shown  a  willingness  to  work  with  the 
farmers,  and  have  indicated  t-hat  they  would  like  to 
turn  the  question  of  farm  and  retail  prices  over  to 
an  impartial  economist,  giving  him  full  authority  to 
settle  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  producers, 
distributors  and  consumers.  The  citizens’  committee 
is  expected  to  make  its  recommendations  soon. 

While  farmers  have  announced  their  price  for  the 
next  few  months,  they  are  still  willing  to  submit  to 
arbitration.  They  complain  that  they  have  been 
delivering  milk  at  the  surplus  price  for  milk  within 
200  miles  of  Chicago.  They  are  obliged  to  have  the 
cows  tuberculin  tested  and  to  comply  with  exacting 
sanitary  regulations.  They  have  been  producing  at 
a  loss.  These  farmers,  however,  did  not  take 
definite  action  until  they  had  exhausted  every  means 
in  their  power  to  reach  a  satisfactory  price  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  distributors,  and  had  failed.  • 

The  Chicago  price  to  consumers  is  14  cents.  Under 
present  price  conditions  it  is  estimated  that  out  of 
the  14  cents  paid  by  Chicago  consumers  for  a  quart 


of  milk  the  farmer  gets  5.3  cents  and  the  dealer 
8.7  cents. 

Dairymen  outside  of  the  regular  Chicago  milk 
zone  now  turning  their  milk  into  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  would  do  well  to  consider  the  situation  before 
they  do  anything  to  embarrass  their  fellow  dairymen 
in  the  Chicago  territory.  If  they  once  abandon  their 
facilities  for  manufacturing,  and  lose  their  present 
markets,  they  will  be  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Chicago  dealers  as  the  Illinois  farmers  are  now,  or 
more  so.  What  the  big  dealers  want  everywhere  is 
a  surplus  mai’ket,  and  surplus  prices.  It  is  a  poor 
business  policy  for  dairy  farmers  anywhere  to  help 
them  in  that  ambition.  frank  ridgway. 


Want  To  Do  It  Themselves 

ON  the  evening  of  Jan.  7,  I  attended  for  the  first 
time  a  Fulton  County  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Live  Stock  and  Producers’  Association,  which 
is  being  so  vigorously  attacked  in  certain  quarters. 
About  60  farmers  of  the  county  were  present.  The 
president  of  the  association  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
men.  He  is  a  real  farmer,  and  there  is  no  better 
citizen  in  this  county  of  good  farmers.  The  associa¬ 
tion  worked  for  the  higher  indemnity  for  condemned 
cattle,  and  wants  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  im¬ 
prove  and  safeguard  the  test.  From  what  I  saw 
and  heard  I  do  not  take  the  opposition  seriously. 
One  of  the  organs  attacking  it  editorially  opposed 
higher  indemnities  by  the  State  a  few  years  back, 
as  proved  by  a  clipping  read  at  the  meeting. 

These  farmers  are  sincere.  They  are  putting  up 
membership  dues  of  $10  each.  The  machinery  of 
the  organization  may  or  may  not  be  just  right,  but 
surely  where  farmers  themselves  conxe  together  aud 
put  up  their  own  money  in  defense  of  principles 
and  policies  affecting  their  own  life  and  business, 
they  merit  praise  leather  than  abuse.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  always  encouraged  farmers  to  take  up  their  own 
problems  among  themselves,  and  since  no  unseen 
danger  has  been  shown  to  lurk  in  the  background, 
it  seems  to  me  that  farmers  in  Fulton  Coixnty  are 
getting  the  worth  of  their  $10  fee  in  developing  the 
community  spirit  to  do  things  for  themselves  instead 
of  leaving  everything  to  others  to  do  for  them. 

NEW  MEMBER. 


Monthly  Milk  and  Cream  Market  Report 
of  Receipts  at  New  York  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  for  December,  1928 


Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 
( Fresh ) 

State  of  Origin 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

Units 

Units 

Units 

New  York . 

.  .  2,060,652 

81,525 

17,036 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  125.742 

1,458 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  .  422,172 

11,231 

3,678 

Vermont  . 

.  .  89,268 

3,843 

Connecticut  . 

6.082 

Massachusetts  . 

9.595 

184 

Maryland  . 

.  .  16,128 

20 

201 

Michigan  • . 

2,067 

870 

Iowa  . 

800 

Indiana  . 

455 

143 

Missouri  . 

1,042 

•  •  • 

Wisconsin  . 

3,000 

... 

Minnesota  . 

•  •  *  ■  * 

1,400 

•  •  • 

Ohio  . 

.  t  »  *  . 

900 

... 

Tennessee  . 

2,189 

•  •  • 

Canada  . 

295 

•  •  • 

Virginia  . 

33 

Totals . 

.  .2,731,706 

109,245 

21,058 

New  York  furnished  79  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  74.6 
per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  December,  1928. 


Fiber  Milk  Bottles 

LAST  week  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  adopted  the  paraffined 
container  which  is  called  “sealcone”  for  the  distrib¬ 
uting  of  milk  from  one  of  its  plants,  with  a  capacity 
of  50,000  quarts  a  day,  in  place  of  the  glass  bottles 
heretofore  used  for  milk  distribution  for  the  last 
40  years.  Dr.  Harris,  the  former  Commissioner  of 
Health,  endorsed  the  new  container  as  safer  than 
the  glass  bottle,  and  Dr.  Wynne,  present  Health 
Commissioner,  says  that  milk  can  be  delivei’ed  with 
a  lower  bacteria  count  in  the  new  container  than 
in  the  bottles.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  that 
these  containers  may  be  filled  with  milk  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  35  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  that  bacteria 
does  not  develop  under  40  to  50  degi’ees  Fahrenheit. 
The  development  of  a  sealed  wax  milk  container  to 
replace  bottles  for  delivery  of  milk  has  been  under 
consideration  and  development  for  15  to  20  years. 
Heretofore  the  cost  made  it  prohibitive.  The  present 
cost  of  it  has  not  been  made  public,  but  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  lost  and  broken  bottles  in  New  York 
City  alone  cost  the  industry  $2,500,000  annually. 
The  new  containers  can  of  course  be  used  but  once. 
There  is  some  saving  in  that  they  are  lighter  to 
handle,  and  no  expense  of  returns ;  consequently  no 
loss  in  breakage  or  misplacement,  and  once  sealed, 


cannot  be  tampered  with.  Its  success  will  probably 
depend  on  how  consumers  take  to  it.  The  fact  that 
it  is  adopted  for  only  50,000  quarts  out  of  a  daily 
consumption  of  4,000,000  quarts  of  bottled  milk 
indicates  a  degree  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
distributor  for  the  purpose  of  trying  out  the  reaction 
of  consumers  to  the  change. 


Taxes  and  Expenses  of  48  States 

CCORDING  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
Washington,  the  revenue  collected  by  the 
govei-nnxents  of  48  States  during  the  year  1927 
amounted  to  $1,758,381,000,  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  same  year  in  operating  and  maintaining  the  de¬ 
partments  of  these  States  totaled  $1,726,987,016.  Of 
this  expenditure,  $404,163,394  was  for  highway  con- 
strxxction,  leaving  the  cost  of  the  government,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  highways,  $1,120,004,895,  or  $9.55  per  capita 
for  the  whole  population. 

Expenses  for  1927  were  an  increase  over  1926,  and 
1926  was  an  increase  over  1924.  The  net  debt  of  the 
States  at  the  end  of  1927  was  $1,444,927,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  substantially  of  $120,000,000  over  1926,  and 
1926  was  an  increase  of  nearly  a  hundred  million 
over  1924. 

The  estimated  valuation  of  the  propei’ty  taxable 
in  the  48  States  showed  total  assessed  value  of 
$146,432,287,461  in  1927.  If  evei'y  person  in  these 
States  owned  taxable  property,  the  average  would 
be  $1,248.30  for  each  person. 

Taxes  of  Alt,  Oxtr  Governments 

The  Industrial  Conference  Board  estiixiates  that 
taxes  totaling  $9,074,000,000  were  collected  by  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1927,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  tax  collected  in  any  oixe  country,  in  one 
year,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  although  the  per 
capita  tax  in  some  of  the  European  countries  is 
higher  than  in  this  counti-y.  The  not-altogether  com¬ 
forting  estimate  is  made  that  the  1928  tax  will  be 
still  higher. 

The  tax  for  1927  amounts  to  substantially  12 
per  cent  of  the  national  income.  The  tax  rate  as  to 
income  has  increased  almost  steadily  since  1913.  In 
1923  it  was  10  per  cent.  In  1921,  dxie  to  liquidation 
of  war  expenditures,  it  was  nearly  16  per  cent,  but 
in  1913,  just  before  the  war,  it  was  6.4  per  cent. 
The  total  taxes  are  increasing  faster  than  popula¬ 
tion.  The  per  capita  tax  for  1927.  was  $76.50, 
against  $64.77  in  1923. 

The  Conference  Board  estimates  the  total  gross 
expenditure  by  government  agencies,  Federal,  State 
and  local,  for  1927,  at  $12,000,000,000,  but  the  exact 
figures  are  not  yet  available.  In  1926  it  amounted 
to  $11,623,000,000,  or  $500,000,000  more  than  in  1925. 

The  Conference  Board,  however,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  expenditures,  expressed  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  does  not  give  the  full  increase  of  the 
cost  of  government,  because  of  the  downward  trend 
and  price  level.  It  estimates  that  the  4%  per  cent 
decrease  in  disbursements  of  all  government  agencies 
in  1925  as  compared  with  1926  is  really  an  increase 
of  lxearly  10  per  cent  in  amount  of  materials  and 
services  purchased  for  government  purposes  during 
the  two  years. 

The  total  bonds  issued  by  the  State  and  local 
governments  during  the  pei-iod  of  1923  to  1927 
amounted  to  $6,637,000,000.  These  bonds  are  exempt 
from  taxation. 


What  Farmers  Say 

.  iu  industrialism  there  are  three  main  factors :  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution  and  consumption.  This  is  equally 
true  in  agriculture.  When  the  industralist  finds  pro- 
duction  outrunning  consumption,  he  reduces  production 
Why  does  not  the  agriculturist  do  the  same?  Take  the 
producer  of  potatoes,  for  instance,  long  experience  has 
shown  him,  even  if  it  has  not  taught  him,  that  a  large 
crop  means  loss,  a  small  crop  profit.-  With  the 
financial  lesson  of  the  potato  crop  of  1928  fresh  in 
why  n°t  leai'n  the  lesson  this  time  and  cut  the 
1929  potato  planting  by  at  least  25  per  cent? 

Connecticut.  reustictjs. 

I  want  to  endorse  what  Israel  T.  Deyo  said  in  Tins 
R-  N.-Y.  Dec.  29.  I  have  been  wondering  about  the 
expense  of  distribution.  The  producer  of  gfade  A  milk 
gets  from  7  to  8  cents  per  quart  for  milk,  according  to 
location,  provided  he  receives  all  bacteria  premiums,  etc. 
The  freight  is  a  trifle  over  1  cent  per  quart.  There  is 

9  or  10  cents  at  the  most  the  dealer  is  paying  to  have 
that  milk  put  down  in  the  city.  We  want  the  dealer 
to  get  a  fair  px-ofit.  Now  there  is  quite  a  spread  from 

10  to  19  cents  per  quart.  What  is  a  fair  profit  for  the 
dealer?  Of  course  the  dealer  will  say  that  is  for  only 
a  part  of  the  milk  that  we  receive  19  cents,  and  that 
the  manufactured  part  involves  a  loss.  When  there  is 
a  shortage  of  5,000  cans  a  day,  is  there  still  a  surplus? 
What  I  think  we  need  is  a  farmers’  milk  organization 
big  enough  to  retail  the  milk  to  the  consumer  and  then 
we  would  have  a  chance  to  get  our  dues,  frodttcer. 

New  Yoi-k. 

When  Mr.  Sargent  came  in  as  Attorney  General,  he 
promised  to  investigate  the  “coffin  trust,”  but  his  de¬ 
termination  oozed  out  of  the  ends  of  his  fingers.  Don’t 
laugh  at  this  because  it  is  a  grave  matter ;  $125  for  a 
$10  box  is  some  stunt.  R.  Q.  T. 

Colorado. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


“I  Never  Had  a  Chance” 

If  over  a  pine-knot  fire  at  night, 

With  charcoal  on  a  spade, 

Young  Abraham  Lincoln  learned  to  write 
And  cipher,  without  aid, 

Then  rose  to  the  super-heights  divine — 
Unhandicapped  by  “can’t” — 

What  reason  has  youth  today  to  whine: 
“I  never  had  a  chance?” 

If  Abraham  Lincoln,  through  the  aisles 
Of  nature’s  darkest  nook, 

By  night,  walked  his  eighteen  weary  miles 
To  borrow  just  a  book, 

With  naught  but  the  stars  of  hope  to  shine 
Along  liis  dark  advance — 

What  reason  has  youth  today  to  whine : 
“I  never  had  a  chance?” 

If  out  on  the  wildest  of  frontiers 
Known  but  to  nature’s  heart 
Offspring  of  the  simplest  pioneers 
Young  Lincoln  got  his  start 
By  learning  in  nature’s  school  divine 
"To  master  circumstance — 

What  reason  has  youth  today  to  whine: 
“I  never  had  a  chance?” 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle  in  The  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

>K 

Even  the  busiest  housekeeper  would 
like  to  keep  her  hands  in  attractive  con¬ 
dition.  The  following  advice  as  to  the 
care  of  the  nails  is  given  out  by  the 
Cleanliness  Institute : 

“The  proper  care  of  the  nails  depends 
upon  the  observance  of  a  very  few  simple 
rules,”  states  Howard  Fox  in  the  “Man¬ 
ual  of  Personal  Hygiene.”  “The  portion 
of  skin  over-hanging  the  root  of  the  nails 
tends  to  encroach  too  far  over  the  lunula, 
and  is  likely  to  become  torn  and  ragged, 
giving  rise  to  so-called  “hangnails.”  These 
offer  little  openings  through  which  infec¬ 
tious  matter  may  enter  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage,  and  it  is  possible  for 
blood-poisoning  to  result  from  infection 
through  one  of  these  apparently  insigni¬ 
ficant  lacerations.  The  epidermis  over¬ 
hanging  the  root  of  the  nail  should  be 
pressed  back  once  or  twice  a  week  with 
some  convenient  instrument.  For  clean¬ 
ing  the  nails,  nothing  but  soap,  warm 
water,  and  the  nailbrush  should  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  under  surface  of  the  nail 
makes  a  place  for  the  lodgement  of  dirt. 
The  surface  of  the  nail  should  never  be 
scraped. 

“A  word  of  advice  may  be  given  in 
regard  to  cutting  the  nails,  for  it  seems 
that  the  proper  method  is  not  universally 
known.  The  finger  nails  are  most  con¬ 
veniently  cut  in  a  curved  direction,  or 
they  may  be  filed  if  this  slower  method 
is  preferred.  A  pair  of  curved  scissors 
is  very  convenient  for  cutting  the  finger 
nails.  For  removing  stains  from  the 
nails  a  solution  of  acetic  acid  and  rose 
water,  one  part  of  the  former  to  sixteen 
parts  of  the  latter,  may  be  employed.” 


I  Remember 

I  remember  when  a  child  mother  used 
to  heat  up  the  brick  oven  every  Saturday. 
It  was  built  on  the  side  of  the  big 
chimney,  and  would  hold  more  than  two 
of  the  stove  ovens  of  today.  The  stoves 
they  had  then  were  not  as  good  as  they 
are  now,  and  the  ovens  were  small,  and 
did  not  bake  very  well,  but  a  stove  was 
a  wonderful  things  for  in  the  years  be¬ 
fore,  an  open  fire  was  used,  and  that  was 
the  first  stove  they  had. 

After  a  few  years  another  stove  was 
bought,  that  would  bake  better,  and  the 
oven  was  larger,  so  the  brick  oven  was 
only  used  once  or  twice  a  year,  at 
Thanksgiving  and  sometimes  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  In  those  days  Thanksgiving  was 
the  holiday  of  the  year.  There  were  no 
Christmas  festivals  then  to  my  knowledge. 
I  used  to  read  sometimes  of  Christmas 
presents,  and  sometimes  we  children 
would  hang  up  our  stockings,  but  we  did 
not  get  any  presents  more  than  a  bit  of 
candy,  a  big  apple,  or  a  little  treat  for 
the  day. 

I  remember,  after  I  was  grown  up,  of 
talking  about  Christmas,  with  a  girl  near 
my  own  age.  She  did  not  have  many 
pretty  things,  and  wanted  so  much  to 
have  a  Christmas  present.  She  had  seen 
some  pretty  handkerchiefs  in  a  store  win¬ 
dow,  and  wanted  one,  so  she  said  to  me, 
“You  buy  me  one  for  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent,  and  I  will  buy  you  one,”  so  we  did, 
and  we  each  had  a  Christmas  present  to 
remember  the  other  by.  I  have  some¬ 
times  wished  I  had  kept  that  handker¬ 
chief  as  a  remembrance,  for  it  was  the 
first  fancy  handkerchief  I  ever  had. 

The  house  which  was  my  childhood 
home  still  stands,  but  the  chimney  has 
been  torn  down  and  built  over  again,  so 
the  brick  oven  is  no  more. 

We  children  seldom  had  any  money  to 
spend,  for  in  those  days  every  penny  had 
to  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible ;  I 
remember  wdien  I  was  old  enough  to  know 
that  money  bought  things  a  dollar  seemed 
to  me  unbounded  wealth,  and  many  a 
time  have  I  spent  thinking  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  things  I  would  buy  if  I  only  had  a 
whole  dollar  of  my  own ;  a  lovely  doll,  a 
silk  dress,  a  set  of  toy  dishes,  and  many 


other  things.  Ah  yes,  unbounded  wealth 
with  one  dollar  ! 

I  remember  when  we  used  tallow  can¬ 
dles  for  light  in  the  evening ;  the  light 
was  rather  dim,  and  when  the  first  kero¬ 
sene  lamp  was  bought  we  thought  it  was 
something  very  nice,  it  gave  such  a  bright 
light.  They  used  to  buy  kerosene  oil  by 
the  pint  in  those  days ;  I  think  it  was 
25  cents  for  a  pint.  People  would  carry 
a  pint  bottle  to  the  store  and  get  it 
filled  Avith  kerosene.  That  was  a  hard 
Avord  to  remember,  for  it  was  a  word 
never  heard  of  until  that  oil  Avas  used  for 
lamps.  Father  told  of  one  time  an  old 
man  came  into  the  store  and  said :  “I 
Avant  a  pint  of  that  ere  castel  ile.”  He 
could  not  remember  the  Avord  kerosene 
and  that  Avas  the  nearest  he  could  get  to 
it. 

What  a  thick  carpet  of  leaves  there  is 
in  Autumn  under  the  big  maple  tree,  I 
remember  when  a  little  girl  how  I  used 
to  scuff  along  through  the  dry  leaves 
and  see  them  fly  around  me ;  their  rustle 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


498  —  Morning  or 
House  Dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3  Vi 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


290 — Girl’s  Bloomer 
Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years.  The  4-year 
size  requires  2Vi 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


417  —  Truly  Practi¬ 
cal.  Cut  in  sizes  36, 
40  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  2% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  9Vi  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


415 — Girl’s  Princess 
Slip.  Cut  in  sizes  4, 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  The  8-year 
size  requires  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


I 


seemed  like  music  in  my  ears.  Hoav  lit¬ 
tle  it  takes  to  make  the  children  happy, 
and  today  it  takes  but  very  little  to  make 
me  happy.  The  pleasant  Avord,  the  lov¬ 
ing  smile,  the  glad  hand  clasp  of  a 
friend,  Iioav  it  brightens  the  day  and 
makes  my  heart  sing  for  joy. 

AUNT  MART. 


A  Party  for  the  Babies 

Do  you  want  your  party  to  be  the 
most  clever  and  hilarious  of  the  season? 
If  so,  just  follow  the  advice  of  this 
woman. 

She  sent  out  the  following  invitations 
to  a  dozen  mothers :  “Bring  the  baby 
Thursday  afternoon  to  a  little  baby  party 
and  be  sure  you  take  a  good  look  at  his 
feer  Avhile  you  are  dressing  him.” 

One  Avho  has  never  been  to  a  baby 
party,  composed  of  guests  under  six 
months  of  age,  cannot  appreciate  the  fun. 
Old  bachelors,  and  a  few  inexperienced 
Avomen,  declare  that  “all  babies  look 
alike.”  But  the  tiny  tots  are  as  dis¬ 
similar  as  grown  people.  Take  the  babies 
in  question.  There  Avere  round  heads, 
smooth  as  an  ostrich  egg ;  conical  heads 
elongated  backwards,  little  heads  and  hig 
heads ;  bald  heads  and  heads  covered  with 
down,  and  some  Avith  fine  hair  like  silk. 
There  Avere  likeAvise  round  faces  and  long 
faces,  pouty  faces  and  merry  ones,  and 
one  or  tAvo  pinched  little  faces,  as  if  life 
Avere  not  pleasant  so  far. 

Next  each  little  youngster  was  weighed, 
and  they  varied  just  as  much  in  weight 
as  in  appearance. 

There  Avas  a  cheerful  fire  in  the  grate, 
so  all  the  babies  Avere  laid  on  a  large  bear 
rug  in  front  of  it.  The  mothers  enjoyed 
watching  them  back  in  the  warm  feel 
of  the  blaze.  Babies  are  like  little  chick¬ 
ens  ;  they  Avould  rather  be  hovered  than 
anything  else. 

But  about  the  feet?  Well,  the  hostess 


You  can  have  better  flavor  in 
everything  you  bake! 


Everybody  has  tasted  baked  foods  that  were 
perfect  in  appearance,  but  flat  and  disappointing 
in  flavor.  Frequently  this  is  caused  by  flour 
made  from  the  wrong  type  of  wheat.  To  get 
that  delicious,  delicate,  unmistakable  flavor  that 
marks  your  truly  perfect  cake,  biscuits,  or  pastry, 
use  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  It  is  made  only  from 
carefully  selected,  full-flavored  wheat — you  can 
depend  on  it  for  better  flavor  and  more  certain 
success  in  all  your  baking! 

for  better  flavor,  use  this  one  fine  flour 


Pillsburys 

Best  Flour 

for  bread,  biscuits  and  pastry 


For  Fender  Skins 

Cuticura 

Shaving  Stick 

Freely  Lathering 
Medicinal  &  Emollient 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

heat  Weaving  Materials . Cane . Cane  Web 

ltusb . Fibre  Rush . Splints . Reed . New 

illustrated  instructions  for  Re-Seating  Chairs  with  Cane, 
Rush,  Splint  and  Reed,  10  cents.  Price  List  Free.  II.  II. 

l’EKKIhi 8,  Si58  Shelton  Ave,,  New  Haven,  Conn, 


Now  you  can  learn  eas¬ 
ily  and  quickly  right  at 
home  to  make  lovely 
roses,  jonquils,  poppies, 
sweet  peas—  more  than  60  varieties  of  flow¬ 
ers.  Have  flowers  the  year  round  to  deco¬ 
rate  your  home,  make  them  for  gifts  and  to 
sell.  You  can  make  them  perfectly  of  color¬ 
ful  crepe  paper  by  the  new  Dennison  plan. 

Special  Offer  Included 


So  that  you  may  prove  to  your  own  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  how  easily  you  can  make 
flowers  by  this  new  method,  we  will  send 
you  free  instructions  and  sample  mater¬ 
ials  for  making  roses.  Send  coupon  below. 

DENNISON’Tbept.  87-A 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  instruc¬ 
tions  and  materials  for  making  Roses. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D _ _ _ _ 

City . . . State . . . 

Why  not  let  us  include  some  of  these  Dennison  books? 
Check  those  you  wont  and  enclose  proper  amount. 

_ Novelty  Dolls  (Free)  _ Crepe  Paper  Costumes  10c 

_ Crystal  Trees  (Free)  _ Table  Decorations  10c 

_ Glorified  Glass  (Free)  _ Children's  Parties  10c 

_ Crepe  Twist  Bags(Free) _ Showers  &  Announcements  10c 

_ Swinging  Parrots  (Free) _ Money  Making  Parties  10c 

_ Sealing  IF  ax  Craft  10c _ Decorating  Halls  &  Booths  10c 

_ Lamp  Shade  Packet  10c  _ The  Party  Magazine  25c 

_ Weaving  Paper  Rope  10c _ The  Party  Book  $ 1.00 

_ Complete  Home  Course  in  Crepe  Paper  Flower  M  aking(S2) 


Ji  '.’  *  '••  b  a 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS! 

Women  are  literally  throwing  aAvay  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


cmms 


Now  you  can  make  just  the  kind 
of  comforter  you  have  always 
wanted— stuffed  with  that  fluffy 
SNOW  FLAKE  comforter  size 
cotton  batting. 


For  $1.00  you  will  receive  full  in¬ 
structions  and  enough  downy  bat¬ 
ting  to  make  a  double  bed  com¬ 
forter,  72"  x  90".  The  batting  is 
all  stitched  so  that  you  only  need 
to  cover  it  and  you  have  a  per¬ 
fect  comforter.  Comforters  made 
of  our  Snow  Flake  Batting  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  your 
bed. 


UNION  WADDING  CO., 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Please  send  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid  one 
SNOW  FLAKE  Cotton  Batting  for  which 
I  am  enclosing  $1.00.  (Add  15c  for  west 
of  Mississippi  River.) 

Name . 

Address  . 
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!MilderCMusteroJe 
for  Small  Children 

JasfRaMfOn 

Thousands  of 
mothers  tell  us  they 
would  not  be  with- 
out  Children’ s 
Masterole,  the 
milderform  of  Mus- 
terole  especially 
prepared  for  babies 
end  children. 

At  night,  when 
awakened  by  the 
warning,  croupy 
cough,  rub  the 
clean,  white  ointment  gently  over  the 
child’s  throat  and  chest. 

Children’s  Musterole,  like  regular  Mus* 
terole,  penetrates  the  skin  with  a  warming 
tingle  and  goes  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 

It  does  not  blister  like  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  and  is  not  messy  to  apply. 

Made  from  oil  of  mustard,  it  takes  the 
kink  out  of  stiff  necks,  relieves  colds,  sore 
throats  and  croupy  coughs.  All  Druggists* 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


“A  Kalartvazoa 
’rjs;,  Direct  to  You 


Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters— $33.75  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  80 -day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co* 
161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package — a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam — 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 

LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  :  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


YARNS 


of  Pure  Wool  for  Hand 
and  Machine  Knitting; 
also  Rug  Yarns.  Orders 
sentc.o.D.  Postage  paid. 
Write  for  free  samples. 
CONCORD  WORSTED  MIL!  S,  Dept.  10,  West  Concord.  N.H. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  facturer  atTjargain. 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


and  her  daughter  took  all  the  babies  into 
the  bedroom,  apart  from  their  mothers, 
uncovered  their  pink  dainty  feet,  and 
stuck  them  between  the  foot  and  head 
rods  of  the  white  iron  bedstead,  lightly 
hiding  the  faces  and  clothing.  Then  the 
mothers  were  told  to  select  the  baby  feet 
that  belonged  to  them. 

Next  the  hands  were  tried,  but  in  each 
case,  with  the  ordinary  similar  of  size 
babies,  there  was  trouble.  Yet  each  mother 
had  declared  that  she  could  “pick  out 
her  baby  anywhere  if  she  could  only  see 
its  hands  or  feet.” 

There  was  music,  which  all  the  little 
ones  seemed  to  enjoy.  Quick  music  ap¬ 
pealed  to  some,  while  others  listened  hap¬ 
pily  to  the  low  sleepy  notes. 

Just  try  this  baby  party  and  spend  a 
delightful  afternoon.  F.  B.  J. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Our  annual  Christmas  tree,  owing  to 
the  aid  of  good  friends,  was  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  young  folks,  so  many  of 
them  confined  to  the  house  with  influenza, 
have  surely  enjoyed  their  toys.  Their 
program  was  well  rendered  and  after 
hearing  high  school  Christmas  exercises 
we  are  convinced  that  no  schools  surpass 
the  little  one-room  schools  where  each 
student  is  a  personal  friend  of  the  teacher, 
and  eacli  patron  stands  behind  the  teacher 
and  strives  to  make  the  school  a  success. 

We  noted  the  children  in  the  consoli¬ 
dated  school,  from  more  than  200  homes, 
and  wondered  how  the  teachers  ever 
managed  so  many.  One  thing  we  like, 
and  that  is  chapel,  and  we  are  glad  of 
Tennessee’s  law  that  makes  it  compul¬ 
sory  to  read  10  verses  of  Scripture  once 
a  day  in  all  public  schools,  for  I  surely 
think  if  the  Bible  is  good  enough  to  build 
the  law  and  integrity  of  our  nation  upon, 
it  is  surely  good  enough  to  be  read  in 
the  presence  of  our  children.  Therefore 
I  hope  Tennessee  will  hold  fast  to  her 
faith,  honor  and  trust,  while  so  many  of 
her  sister  States  are  flinging  aside  the 
greatest  of  all  good  things  by  making  it 
unlawful  to  read  the  Bible  in  school. 

When  we  realize  that  we  are  under 
obligations  to  the  Bible  for  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  it  is  only  Christianity  that  has 
lifted  us  up  out  of  barbarianism,  it  looks 
so  foolish  to  turn  one’s  back  on  the  source 
of  all  good,  knowing  that  sin  not  only 
destroys  the  best  in  people,  but  likewise 
is  a  reproach  and  destroyer  of  nations 
as  well.  So  well  I  can  remember  a  dear 
aged  grandmother,  84  years  she  had  seen 
the  Spring  buds  swell  and  the  wintry 
snows  fall.  Of  a  large  family  of  boys 
and  girls  the  greater  number  had  passed 
on  to  the  great  beyond,  and  yet  in  life’s 
eventide  the  Book  of  Books  was  her  hope 
and  her  consolation. 

We  have  had  such  a  long  dry  cold 
spell ;  no  snow,  only  a  slight  skiff.  Cecil 
has  started  back  to  Detroit  today  in  a 
car — 750  miles.  He  had  his  call  card 
last  week.  I  surely  was  sorry  to  see  him 
g°. 

We  have  surely  had  a  most  serious 
epidemic  of  influenza  with  us ;  Thelma 
starts  back  to  school  today.  Mr.  P.  has 
been  on  the  go  helping  first  one  neighbor 
and  then  another :  some  one  has  to  see 
after  stock  and  milk  when  all  are  down. 

MRS.  d.  b.  p. 


Corned  Beef 

Will  you  print  the  way  to  put  down 
corn  beef?  L.  J.  H. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S  GREATEST  SALVE 
MADE  FROM  SHEEP’S  WOOL 


Phillip’s  CORONA  Ointment  Discovered 
by  Ohio  Man  Has  100  Uses 


A  new  wonder  ointment  with  amazing  healing 
properties  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.C.G.  Phillips  of 
Ohio.  Compounded  from  the  oil  secretions  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  wool  of  sheep,  it  gives  quick  and 
positive  relief  from  Cuts — Sores — Burns — Scalds 
-—Boils — Corns,  or  any  flesh  wound  on  man  or 
beast.  Even  stubborn  cases  of  Eczema — Chapped 
Hands  yield  to  its  soothing  and  healing  powers. 

r  or  live  stock  troubles  such  as  Barb  Wire  Cuts— 
^??re  Shoulders  —  Collar  Boils- — Grease  Heel— 
bated  Udders,  or  any  wound,  it  has  no  equal. 

Mr.  Phillips  wants  every  household  to  try  his 
^'bnderful  healing  ointment.  He  will  send  a  lib¬ 
eral  TREE  TRIAL  package  to  anyone  answer¬ 
ing  this  ad. 


GILLETTE  EWoY 

As  an  extra  special  offer  we 
will  also  send  everyone 
answering  this  ad  a 
genuine  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  who  will  send 
10c.  Use  coupon.  1 
Free  Sample  and  Gillette 
Razor  will  be  sent  at  once.  . 

. . . 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.  611  Corona  Bldg.,  KENTON.  OHIO 

1  am  sending  10c  for  Sample  of  Phillip’s 
Ointment  and  Gillette  Razor. 


Name. 


|t  Address. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  A 'ew-  Yorker  at  id  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  following  is  a  standard  recipe  for 
corned  beef :  Prepare  a  brine  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  IV2  lbs.  salt,  one  ounce  salt¬ 
peter,  14  lb.  sugar  or  syrup,  one  gallon  of 
water.  Cut  the  beef  into  5  or  6-lb.  pieces, 
rub  well  with  salt,  pack  in  a  clean  vessel, 
and  cover  with  the  brine.  It  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  about  two  weeks.  It  is 
advised  in  “Farm  Meats”  that  if  beef  is 
to  be  kept  in  the  brine  a  month  or  more 
it  should  be  taken  out,  parboiled,  and 
then  returned  to  fresh  brine. 

Another  recipe :  Cut  the  meat  into  6-lb. 
pieces,  sprinkle  a  layer  of  salt  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  barrel,  then  put  in  a  layer  of  meat, 
and  continue  the  layers,  using  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  4  lbs.  of  salt  to  50  lbs.  of  beef. 
The  top  layer  is  covered  with  salt.  Let 
stand  over  night,  then  pour  over  it  a 
brine  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of 
baking  soda,  2  ibs.  of  sugar,  and  two 
ounces  of  saltpeter  in  two  gallons  of 
tepid  water.  When  cold,  pour  over  the 
meat,  and  keep  meat  under  the  brine  by 
putting  a  weighted  lid  on  top.  Let  stand 
30  days  before  using. 


Real  Mincemeat 

Three  pints  of  meat  (chopped  fine), 
five  pints  of  chopped  apple,  one  pint  of 
molasses,  one  pint  of  vinegar,  one  pint  of 
cider,  one  pint  chopped  suet  or  butter, 
two  pints  chopped  raisins,  five  pints 
sugar,  one  pint  boiled  cider,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  cinnamon,  two  tablespoons  of 
cloves,  two  tablespoons  of  nutmeg,  one 
tablespoon  of  salt,  one  tablespoon  of  black 
pepper  (scant  measure),  two  or  three 
pints  of  the  liquor  in  which  meat  was 
cooked.  Mix  well  and  cook  slowly  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  Can  while  hot  and  seal  with 
melted  butter  or  suet.  This  rule  has 
been  used  for  years  in  a  family  of  good 
COOks.  MRS.  A.  E.  COUTERMAR8H. 


Atwato  r 

Kent 

RADIO 


know  that  man 

that  is  exactly  the 
way  he  talks” 


SHE  was  listening  to  a  demonstration  of  an  Atwater  Kent.  Turn¬ 
ing  the  Full- vision  Dial  from  one  station  to  another,  suddenly 
she  heard  the  voice  of  a  friend  she  had  not  seen  for  years.  She 
listened  eagerly.  It  was  " exactly  the  way  he  talked.” 

'Til  take  the  set,”  she  said.  "This  radio  tells  the  truth.” 

Anyone  can  convince  himself  that  Atwater  Kent  receivers  and 
speakers  do  give  faithful  reproduction.  Listen  to  an  orchestra  and 
pick  out  the  individual  instruments.  Each  has  its  own  character 
— its  own  identity. 

Turn  to  a  male  quartet,  a  piano  solo,  a  radio  drama  with  all  the 
varying  voices  and  inflections — or  to  the  President  when  he  speaks. 
Every  sound  is  true  to  the  original.  That  is  the  standard  of 
Atwater  Kent  performance. 

Atwater  Kent  gives  it  to  you  for  less  money.  Less  money  be¬ 
cause  Atwater  Kent  Radio  is  manufactured  in  great  quantities, 
making  economies  of  production  possible.  Yet  this  huge  output 
does  not  affect  quality  in  the  slightest.  For  every  set,  besides 
being  made  of  the  finest  materials,  has  to  pass  222  tests  or  inspec¬ 
tions  in  the  course  of  manufacture. 

Turn  the  Full-vision  Dial  and  listen  to  "the  radio  that  tells 
the  truth.” 

ATWATER  KENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

4808  WisBahickon  Avenue  +!.  Atwater  Kent,  Pres.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Prices  slightly  higher  west 
of  the  Rockies . 

Model  40  (Electric)  $77 


For  110-120  volt,  50-60  cycle  alter¬ 
nating  current.  Requires  six  A.C. 
tubes  and  one  rectifying  tube,  $77 
(without  tubes). 


w Radio’s  Truest  Voice” 

Atwater  Kent  Radio 
Speakers:  Models  E,  E-2, 

E-3,  same  quality,  differ¬ 
ent  in  size.  Each,  $20 


On  the -air — every  Sunday  night — • 
Atwater  Kent  Radio  Hour ■ — listen  in  1 


Battery  Sets,  $49 — $68 


Solid  mahogany  cabinets.  Panels  satin- 
finished  in  gold.  Foil-vision  Dial. 
Model  48,  $49;  Model  49,  extra-pow¬ 
erful,  $08.  Prices  do  not  include  tubes 
or  batteries. 
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Tonic  cow  was  Handicapped 


but  wins 


A  TEN  months’  competition  on  our  Research 
Farm  was  staged  between  these  two  cows  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effect  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  on  milk  production. 

Contest  began  in  fall  of  1927.  Cows  were  same 
age  and  condition.  They  were  stabled  together 
and  had  the  same  care  and  feed.  The  feed  con¬ 
sisted  of  6  parts  ground  corn,  6  parts  ground  oats, 
2  parts  wheat  bran,  1  part  oil  meal  and  roughage 
(mixed  hay  and  silage). 

One  cow  freshened  September  15th,  the  other 
August  11th.  October  was  observation  month. 
The  cow  freshening  in  September  made  a  profit 


This  cow  got  Tonic 


The  Tonic  Cow’s  Record  for  Nine  Months 


Pounds  of  Milk 

B.  F. 

Profit 

November  . 

.  945.5 

4.5 

$25.72 

December  . 

. 1029.9 

5.0 

30.88 

January  . 

. 1022.7 

5.5 

31.42 

February  . 

.  924.6 

4.8 

24.02 

March  . 

.  973.3 

5.1 

27.15 

April  . 

.  945.6 

5.1 

26.96 

May  . 

.  953.9 

4.9 

26.89 

June  . 

.  890.1 

5.2 

28.10 

July  . ~ . 

.  813.0 

5.4 

24.69 

Total  . 

. 8498.6 

$245.83 

The  figures  show  that  the  low  producer  in  October 
gave  1543.3  pounds  more  milk  than  the  other  cow  during 
the  remaining  nine  months  when  she  had  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  added  to  her  feed. 

They  also  show  that  while  her  October  profits  ran 
$8.81  behind  the  other  cow,  yet  she  overcame  this  handi¬ 
cap  and  produced  $45.27  more  profit  than  the  other 
cow  in  the  nine  months  when  she  had  the  advantages 
of  Tonic. 


by  $45— 

in  October,  the  usual  peak  of  production  month, 
of  $28.  Butter  fat  rating  4%.  This  cow  was  se¬ 
lected  to  receive  the  Tonic  in  the  ensuing  contest. 

The  other  cow  made  a  profit  in  October,  her 
second  month  after  freshening,  of  $36.81.  Butter 
fat  rating  5%.  She  did  not  receive  Tonic. 

The  Weaker  Cow  Selected  to 
Receive  Tonic 

Notice  that  the  low  producer,  according  to  the 
October  observation,  was  chosen  to  receive  the 
Tonic.  She  began  with  a  clear  handicap  of  $8.81 
against  her. 


This  cow  did  not  get  Tonic 


Non-Tonic  Cow’s  Record  for  Nine  Months 


Pounds  of  Milk 

B.F. 

Profit 

November  . 

.  862.2 

5.2 

$25.41 

December  . 

.  756.3 

5.4 

21.39 

January  . 

.  761.9 

5.6 

21.75 

February  . 

.  735.6 

5.8 

21.79 

March  . 

.  746.2 

5.5 

20.75 

April  . 

.  752.9 

5.3 

20.45 

May  . 

.  775.6 

5.0 

20.67 

June  . 

.  799.2 

4.9 

24.97 

July  . 

.  765.4 

4.9 

23.38 

Total  . 

. 6955.3 

$200.56 

The  cost  of  the  Tonic  in  this  test  was  $4.50.  It  re¬ 
turned  in  extra  profits  just  about  ten  times  its  cost.  This 
Tonic  will  do  as  much  for  your  cows.  No  other  invest¬ 
ment  will  return  in  profits  so  many  times  its  cost. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  not  a  feed.  It  does 
not  take  the  place  of  feed  and  no  feed  can  take  the  place 
of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic.  No  additional  salt 
or  other  minerals  are  required,  for  they  are  present  in 
Stock  Tonic  in  all-sufficient  quantities. 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER — REGULATOR — MINERAL  BALANCE — all  combined  in  one  product 

Adopt  our  plan  of  continuous  feeding  of  this  Tonic  for  at  least  90  days  and  see  what  it 
will  mean  to  you  in  increased  production  and  profits .  It  costs  but  50c  per  cow  per  month. 

See  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  and  get  your  90  days’  supply  now.  Figure  1 5  lbs,  f  or  each  cow. _ 

RESEARCH  FARM  —  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Incorporated  —  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


$1,000,0002? 
Sale  of  .Building- 


Material 


lH,o°o,ooo^ 

(SAUU  ir  FREE 

CATALOG 

||  Gives  Full 
vfl  Information 
The  manufactur¬ 
ers  had  to  have 

_ _  cash.  We  had  it 

aud  bought  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
material  at  before-the-war  prices.  We 
pass  these  tremendous  savings  on  to  you. 

Stock  includes  high  grade  doors— windows — rooting — 
wall  hoard—  millwork — siding — shingles— hardware — 
everything  for  the  home.  Save  half  on  quality  material. 
Freight  Prepaid  direct  from  factory  to  you.  Prices  go 
up  25%  to  40%  on  April  1st.  ACT  NOW— TO  SAVE 
NOW.  Mail  Coupon. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  RN-119  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO-  Inc. 

Dept.  RN-119  Delaware  Ave.  &  South  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog. 


Name. 


Address 


Heals  the  Teat- 

Keeps  It  Open 

These  new.  soft-surfaced  dilators  keep  open 
and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while  the  medi¬ 
cated  ointment  Quickly  heals  the  tissues. 
For  positive  results  in  treating  Spider,  Ob- 
sructions.  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Hard 
Milkers,  keep  Hr.  Naylor’s  Dila¬ 
tors  on  hand.  Bounded  end  for 
easy  insertion,  absorbent 
texture  carries  healing 
medication  into  the  teat 
canal. 


DR.  NAYLOR 

Medicated 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


uuators.  packed 
in  jar  of  medicated 
ointment  mailed  post¬ 
paid  for  $1,  if  yo 
dealer  does  not  have  o 
products  in  stock.  Sati 
faction  guaranteed. 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYL 

Dept.  50  Morris,  IS 


k  Lower 

&  ^ ^  Prices  on  Farm^V,^ 

Sk  and  Poultry  Fence 

Write  for  my  new  catalog:  and  get  my  low  Freight  tSsSkmMt' 
Paid  prices  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  1 
Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Heaters,  Furnaces,  .  • 

Separators.  Tires,  Baby  Chicks  and  Brooders.  Big:  eaving 
guaranteed.  24  hour  service.  Write  today.  Jim  Brown.  ( 10) 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  4310,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Less  than 


PERRUNNING 
•—FOOT - 


now  Super-Galvanized  with 
99  92/100  per  cent  pure  zinc, 
same  high  quality  as  used  on  TELEPHONE  Wire. 
Wonderful  improvement.  No  increase  in  price. 
Our  Free  Catalog  gives  complete  facts. 


Factory  to  You — We  Pay  Freight 


Greatest  values  in  45  years’  history— Farm,  Poul¬ 
try  and  Lawn  Fence ,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 
Barbed  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Guaranteed 
highest  quality.  Remarkable  savings  in  price. 


Be  sure  to  get  our  low  Factory  Prices  before  you 
buy!  Don’t  delay!  Write  today  for 
our  new  FREE  Catalog! 

Kitselman  Brothers, 
Dept.  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


SO 


tk 


ANNIVERSARY 
Sale  oP 


HARNESS 


1Z  WEAR-RESISTING  IMPROVEMENTS 

Dealers  everywhere. 


CLECKNER  &  SONS  CO., 


CANTON.  PA. 


Black  Teeth  in  Pigs 

I  have  young  pigs  just  three  months 
old,  and  one  of  them  has  four  black  teeth. 
Do  these  teeth  cause  tooth  ache?  And 
would  you  advise  extracting  them  or 
breaking  off?  Some  of  my  neighbors  say 
they  are  generally  broken  off.  l.  w.  k. 
New  York. 

It  is  quite  common  to  find  black  teeth 
in  the  mouths  of  new-born*  pigs,  or  to 
notice  them  some  time  after  birth.  Such 
teeth  have  no  special  significance  and 
need  not  be  removed  unless  they  are  very 
sharp  and  tend  to  lacerate  the  teats  of 
the  sow  so  that  she  becomes  cross  and 
may  refuse  to  let  her  pigs  nurse,  or  when 
they  lacerate  the  faces  of  other  pigs  dur¬ 
ing  the  fights  so  common  in  little  pigs. 
The  teeth  do  not  cause  toothache.  The 
affected  teeth  are  temporary  and  will  be 
shed  later. 

Pigs  of  sows  that  have  been  generously 
fed  a  protein-rich  ration  are  most  likely 
to  have  sharp  teeth  in  their  mouths  at 
birth  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  la¬ 
cerations  caused  by  such  teeth  invite  in¬ 
vasion  by  the  filth  germ  Bacillus  necro- 
phorus  which  causes  canker  sore  mouth, 
necrotic  stomatitis  and  other  ailments  of 
pigs,  notably  necrotic  stomatitis,  or 
“necro”  as  it  is  now  called,  by  owners  of 
swine.  Many  breeders  therefore  consider 
it  wise  to  nip  off  the  little  sharp  teeth 
at  birth.  Unless  that  is  very  carefully 
done  the  operation  may  cause  more  harm 
than  good  for  the  reason  that  the  gums 
are  bruised  or  lacerated  so  that  the  germ 
mentioned  is  given  a  place  of  entrance 
to  cause  canker  or  ulcerated  sore  mouth. 
If  tooth-nipping  is  done  be  careful  not  to 
injure  the  gums,  and  after  the  operation 
better  swab  the  gums  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  at  the  point  where  the  little  teeth 
were  removed. 

When  pigs  have  been  affected  with 
canker  sore  mouth  also  souse  the  head 
of  each  new-born  pig,  several  times,  in 
warm  wat.er  containing  %  to  1  ounce  of 
potassium  permanganate.  Doing  so  helps 
to  prevent  infection  of  the  skin  of  the 
face  and  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
mouth  and  is  always  an  advisable  prac¬ 
tice  when  canker  has  been  prevalent.  It 
may  also  help  to  prevent  “bull-nose” 
which  is  also  caused  by  the  Bacillus 
necrophorus  and  a  much  more  serious 
disease  than  canker. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  explode 
another  myth  regarding  the  teeth  and 
that  is  that  “wolf  teeth”  in  the  colt  ever 
cause  weakness  or  disease  of  the  eyes. 
They  are  commonly  supposed  to  cause 
“moon  blindness”  (periodic  or  recurrent 
optlialmia)  but  that  is  not  the  fact.  Wolf 
teeth  are  merely  vestigial  anterior  pre¬ 
molars  of  the  prehistoric  horse  and  some¬ 
times  appear  just  in  front  of  the  first 
premolar  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw,  on  each 
side,  but  really  in  the  lower  jaw. 

The  hog  is  the  only  modern  farm  ani¬ 
mal  that  lias  seven  grinders,  as  had  the 
prehistoric  mammalian  ancestor.  The 
first  grinder,  above  and  below,  in  each 
jaw,  is  the  anterior  premolar,  to  which 
the  colt’s  wolf  tooth  corresponds,  and 
these  anterior  preinolars  may  be  present 
at  birth.  They  are  often  erroneously 
called  wolf  teeth  in  the  new-born  pig. 
Wolf  teeth  in  the  horse  usually  drop  out 
by  the  time  the  animal  is  7  or  8  years 
old.  They  need  only  be  extracted  when 
the  gums  around  them  become  ulcerated 
or  when  they  interfere  with  the  bit  _  of 
the  overhead  check-rein  of  the  trotting 
horse. 

The  common  practice  of  knocking  out 
the  wolf  teeth  with  a  chisel  and  mallet 
is  a  barbarous  one  and  likely  to  do 
harm.  When  necessary,  have  the  wolf 
teeth  extracted  by  a  veterinarian  who 
will  use  special  separators  and  then 
special  forceps.  A  broken  off  wolf  tooth 
will  do  much  more  harm  than  possibly 
can  result  from  its  presence  in  the  un¬ 
injured  condition.  When  a  colt  is  cutting 
a  number  of  incisor  and  molar  teeth, 
when  rising  three-years-old,  it  is  peculi¬ 
arly  susceptible  to  strangles  and  periodic 
ophthalmia,  being  in  a  weakened  condi¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  then  that  wolf  teeth  usu¬ 
ally  are  discovered.  A.  s.  A. 


Feeds  for  Cows  and  Horses 

I  have  one  cow  and  a  heifer  two  years 
old  in  March,  both  Jerseys  and  both  to 
freshen  in  May ;  also  two  horses  which 
are  not  doing  heavy  work.  Will  you 
advise  the  proper  feed  for  both  horses  and 
cows,  and  quantity  and  frequency  as  to 
feeding.  b.  l.  e. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

For  the  cow  continue  the  same  feed  so 
long  as  she  gives  milk,  using  a  pound  of 
grain  to  each  three  pounds  of  milk.  For 
the  heifer  and  for  the  cow  after  she  is 
dry,  use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  whole  or  ground  oats,  cornmeal 
or  hominy  feed,  and  wheat  bran.  The 
same  mixture  will  also  do  very  well  for 
the  horses,  unless  the  latter  are  very  thin 
in  flesh,  in  which  case  the  bran  may  be 
omitted.  Feed  the  cow  and  heifer  4  to  8 
lbs.  daily,  or  enough  to  keep  them  in  a 
thriving  condition ;  in  two  feeds,  morning 
and  night,  with  what  hay  or  other  coarse 
fodder  they  will  clean  up  well.  Feed  the 
horses  S  to  14  lbs.  daily,  or  again  enough 
to  keep  them  in  good  working  condition, 
not  too  fat.  in  three  feeds,  giving  a  liberal 
amount  of  hay  only  at  night,  h.  h,  w\ 
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Single 

Unit 


"The  Most 
SATISFACTORY 
Milker 
we  ever  used 99 


"A  FTER  using  mechanical  milkers 
/V  for  16years  I  installed  a  Burrrell. 
It  is  the  only  machine  that  will 
milk  cows  clean  for  us.  The  most 
satisfactorymilkerwe  everused.” 
—Collins  &  Bates,  Adams,  N.Y. 
A  single-tube  System- 
now  with  metal  tubes 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean’* 
Send  for 

Illustrated.  Catalog 

CHERRY-BURRELL 
CORPORATION 
20  Albany  Street 
Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  103. 


HONEY — Fine  extracted,  GO-lb.  caa  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY 
0.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  anything;  road  wagon,  bells, 
sleigh,  harness;  good  as  new;  write,  J.  M. 
SMITH,  Smith  town  Branch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cultor  tractor.  JOHN  SWOPE,  Rt. 
4,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  exquisite  clover  honey,  sent 
postpaid  $1.25:  six  pails,  $6;  none  finer.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


PURE  honey,  satisfaction  guaranteed;  5  lbs. 

clover,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  buckwheat,  $1.65. 
C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey  in  5-lb.  pail,  postage  prepaid, 
clover,  $1  per  pail;  12  pails,  $10;  buckwheat, 
10  cts.  per  pail  less;  60-lb.  can,  here,  buck¬ 
wheat  or  mixed,  $5.25;  two  cans,  $10.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HEN  manure,  45c  per  2-bu.  sack.  HARRY  N. 
CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


“SHURE”  pop  rice  corn,  10  lbs.,  $1.50,  deliv¬ 
ered  third  zone.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

buckwheat,  95c,  $1.75,  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  buffalo  robe,  excellent  condition. 
EARL  JORALEMON,  Pine  City,  N.  Y. 


5,000  LBS.  buekwheat-goldenrod  honey,  sold  for 
the  best  offer.  H.  S.  OSTRANDER,  Hellen- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  two,  $2.10.  H.  R. 
LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  prepaid,  third  zone, 
5-lb.  pail,  75  cents;  10-lb.  pail,  $1.40;  60-lb. 
can,  $6.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty-three  32-volt  lamps,  5  to  75 
watts,  $5.30  for  the  lot;  one  D.  C.  32-volt 
%-h.p.  motor,  $8.  H.  GORLEY,  Rt.  2,  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


WILL  Anton  Stiffen  communicate  with  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Hass,  who  is  now  alone.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  196,  care  Mrs.  Hardy,  Spotswood, 
N.  J. 


COUNTRY  BOARD — Real  country  home,  steam 
beat,  electricity,  bath.  CHICHESTER  FARM, 
Mahopac,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Maple  sugar  outfit,  evaporator, 
buckets,  etc.  F.  A.  BEGENT,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Vegetable  tying  machine.  JOHN 
KEYMEL,  Walworth,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Strictly  fresh  eggs  delivered  to 
your  door  by  parcel  post  or  express,  direct 
from  producer.  WILLIAM  MOSS,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. 


TABLE  carrots,  cabbage,  100  pounds,  $2.  PAT- 
TINGTONS,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAIN,  1%  K.  W.  Delco  plant,  110- 
volt,  new  batteries,  56  cells;  price  $325  f.o.b. 
premises.  H.  F.  GALLAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  —  Water,  medicines, 
soils,  minerals,  dairy  products,  etc  C  W 
WINCHELL,  40  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City, 


TWO  Prairie  State  incubators,  380-egg  capacity, 
used  once,  perfect  condition,  $30  each.  CO¬ 
LONIAL  FARM,  Lakeside,  Conn. 


WANTED — 400-egg  Cyphers  incubators.  MILO 
ROUTH,  Brown’s  Store,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Three  390-egg  Prairie  State  incuba¬ 
tors,  used  one  season  like  new;  $20  each;  well 
crated.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty, 


GRAPEFRUIT  and  oranges,  Boca  Ceiga  brand 
citrus  fruit  is  fully  tree  ripened,  hand  se¬ 
lected,  guaranteed  quality;  tree  to  you  in  three 
or  four  days;  full  box,  $4.50;  half,  $2.50;  quar¬ 
ter,  $1.50;  one  kind  or  mixed;  remit  with  or¬ 
der;  shipped  express  charges  collect;  for  com¬ 
plete  price  list  write  BOCA  CEIGA  GROVE, 
Box  848,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


WANTED — Butternut  meats.  ALBERT  HAY¬ 
WOOD,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  sent  post- 
paid  for  $1.10.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


VENADO  RANCH,  finest  imperial  prunes, 
stuffed  with  black  walnut  meats,  five  pounds, 
in  fancy  redwood  box,  $4,  postage  paid;  a  won¬ 
derful  value,  and  simply  delicious;  send  check 
or  order  to  STILLMAN  BATCHELLOR,  Venado, 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  7-Feb.  15. — Short  Winter  Course, 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-18. — Agricultural  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  15-17. — Delaware  State  Poultry 
Association  annual  show.  Community 
Building,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  15-18. — Fourteenth  Annual  Agri¬ 
cultural  Week,  New  Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Trenton  Armory, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  16-18. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Secretary,  Roy  P.  McPherson, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-20. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  poultry  show'. 

Jan.  22-24.  —  Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Garde  Hotel,  Harford, 
Conn.  Secretary,  J.  G.  Schwink,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn. 

Jan.  30  -  Feb.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  eastern  meeting, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-8. — Farm  Folks  Week,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Feb.  4-8. — Farmers’  Week,  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Feb.  4-8. — Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  5-8. — New  York  State  Grange, 
Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-April  4. — Poultry  short  course 
at  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-16. — Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  New'  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  20. — Holsteins.  Allen  G.  Bru- 
bac-ker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.;  S.  T. 
Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager.  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

April  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis.;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill. ;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale ;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager.  ' 

Nov.  5-6. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ;  James 
R.  Garver,  manager. 


“We  have  the  safest  l'ailway  in  the 
world  where  I  come  from.  A  collision 
on  our  line  is  impossible.”  “Impossible? 
Ilow  do  you  make  that  out?”  “Why, 
we’ve  only  got  one  train.” — Bradford 
Pioneer. 


COPPER-YLED 
METAL  Silos 


Write  your  own  Guarantee  —  thi3  Better  Silo 
will  make  good!  Storm-proof,  Fire-proof, 
practically  Freeze-proof.  Easy  to  set  up; 
can  be  built  on  to  as  needed.  A  Modem,  Prac¬ 
tical  Silo,  backed  by  24  years  experience. 

Tell  us  size  wanted  and  we’ll  quote  factory- 
to-you  prices  and  early  order  Inducement. 

THE  THOMAS  8  ARMSTRONG  CO.,  Oent.E,  London.  0 


HOLSTEINS 


Can  Supply  You  With  Three  Carloads 
Springing  or  Fresh  High  Grade 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Capable  of  milking  from  40  to  60  lbs.  milk 
per  day.  Also  a  carload  of  Bred  Heifers. 


— HAVE — 

10  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  BULLS 

.Serviceable  Age. 

Write  or  wire  for  information 
[An  Area  Tested  County] 

WAUKESKA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS* ASSN. 
133  Barstow  St.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE 

20  very  large  registered  Holstein  cows.  20  high  grada 
cows,  fresh  and  close  springers.  Also  several 
registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JoaN  cProKpEAGAN- 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  ami  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Sbomont,  llept.  It,  Moutieello,  Iowa 


Bargains  on  Purebred  Columbian  Collies 

9  mouths  old.  Guaranteed  healthy  and  intelligent. 

N.  W.  Barrett  II.  No.  8  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


IaiS  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6*  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna.  N.  Y. 


NourfnunrllanJ  £laek>  pedigreed,  beautiful  dog. 
llcWIOUBUlanu  Fond  of  children,  two  years  old. 

ERNST  SODERBERG  -  .  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


German  Police  Puppies  9  weeks  ^>Id.  Price 

reasonable.  Erich  Schubert,  R.  F.  IL,  Athens,  N.Y, 


BEAUTIFUL  COLLIE  PUPS— 2  raos.  males,  spayed 
females,  SS,  18  mos.  males.  *20.  Good  male  cow 
dog,  Si O.  PAYEE  COLLIE  KENNELS  -  8wanton,  Vt. 


T?OR 

r  pi 


SALE!— Pedigreed  Newfoundland  Dogs  and 
Puppies.  W.  J.  WHEBLE  -  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— From  heel  driving  pareiBl. 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARMS,  Heuvtlfim.N.  Y. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Photographs  of 

THE  CRAINE  LINE 
OF  FARM  SILOS 


Stop  handicapping  yourself.  Produce 
your  milk  for  35c  a  hundred  less. 
Save  one-third  on  feed  bills.  With 
a  Craine  Line  Silo.  Leaders  for  29 
years — the  one  to  which  others  com¬ 
pare.  May  we  suggest  that 

It’s  Time  Now  to  Plan 
Next  Fail’s  Silo 

Liberal  discounts  for  a  few  more 
days  only.  Delivery  now  or  later. 
Terms.  Savings.  And  the  biggest 
choice  you’ll  find — each  type  su¬ 
preme  in  its  field.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log, prices,  terms  and  discounts  on 

Wood  Stave  Triple  Wall 
—  Tapestry  Tile 

Concrete  Stave  Solid  Concrete 


‘Crainelox  Covers  Permanently  Repair  Old  Silos” 

CRAINE,  INC. 


31  Adams  St 


Norwich 


New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


SWINE 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tnberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Doily  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleBilst 
aud  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FARMS,  tl  S.  IIS  SI..  Pklla..  fi 


Fop  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $35.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50. (JO,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  SALE — Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

Boars  or  Sows,  3  mos.  old,  3 1  s  each,  till  Feb.  1st.  Good 
color,  type  and  breeding.  G.  8.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 


P4ILANI>-4’1IIN  AS — Yearling  Hows,  bred,  965.00. 
Choice  breeding  Boars.  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 


FEEDER  PIGS  UP  TO  50  LBS.— Delivered  by  truck  load 
l’hila.  or  New  Y  ork.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Chtssnold,  Del. 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE  fAor  K 

F.  M.  Paltfiiffton  &,  Son  -  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Rend  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

8MITHVILLE  FUATS  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale — Two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  (tuberculin  and  blood-tested)  herd.  APPLY  TO 
SILAS  EMMONS,  Mgr.,  TIIE  MAPLES.  Bernardsviile, 
N.  J.  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd,  Owner. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski, N-  Y. 


T?0R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
JF  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER.  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


“The  Last  Sacrifice 

And  the  Last  of  the  Willmeres” 

3-Yr.-0ld  $5,000  Foremost  Bull 

FOREMOST  REAR  AOMIRAL— By  that  great  and  fam¬ 
ous  *20,000  Langwater  Foremost  and  out  of  a  Great 
Breeding  and  producing  A.  R.  Dam  still  in  J.  C.  Penny’s 
Herd.  Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Accredited,  T.  B.  and 
Blood  Tested.  Price,  *300.  Address  MANAGER,  Wilt- 
mere  Farm*,  Bernardsviile,  New  Jersey. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvlllo,  Penna. 


CAIIUnHTinU  CTnf*lf  Bull  calves  from  high  pro- 
rUUNUAIIUN  dIUOn  ducingcows.  Owl  Interest 
Strain.  Also  a  few  cows  and  heifers.  Write  us  your 
wants.  MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS  -  Weston,  Vermont 


—  o  i - *  —  ■  — — . Bi-rvivB.  rail  riga  ai 

10  weeksage,  *10.50  euch.  «.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Haney  Brook,  Penna. 

0H  1  °P.hp<!lPr  Whifp«  Registered  choice  pigs,  *8  7S 

IMPROVED  WllBMBI  limiBb  „p.  Pairs  no-akin.  Bred 
Gilts,  *35.  Bred  H  ied  sows,  *40.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla,  H.  Y. 

QUALITY  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 


Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog, 
These  are  all  good  bloeky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  prove 
good.  Hogs:  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  #8. 50  each; 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  *4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  dissatisfied  in 
10  days  with  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  0-8  wks. 
old,  #4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  #5.410 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  #6.50  each  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cron 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  •  $4.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 


REG.  BROWN  SWISS  BUI.T.  CALF.  #40— Good 
breeding.  4  mos.  old  Heifers.  Priced  right.  Write 
for  full  description.  F.  S.  GOLDEN,  Penn  Run,  Penna. 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tnberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Gue1  nseys.  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


rvjr  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 

t  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater.  Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


CCDDCTC  for  killing  rata 
r  dill  HO  hunting  rabbits 
and  othergame.  Males.  *5.00. 
Females,  $5.50.  Pair,  $10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6  00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  ...  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  dsys 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Muss. 


GOATS 


TJOR  8AI,E— Fine  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids — #85. Oil. 
r  HOOKER  I.  COGGESHALL  Wortendyke,  N  J. 


PUREBRED  TOGGENBURG  BUCK — Guaranteed  fertile.  *75  Fine 
doe,  soon  fresh.  M.  MXYMNG  -  Qnarryvllle,  Pa. 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


RABBITS 

Raise  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits 

Write  for  information  and  price  list. 

ELMDALE  BABBITRY  .  Smyrna  Mills,  Maine 


34  EWES— I  RAM  CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

All  in  profit.  GOOD  SUPPLY  CO.,  North  Wales,  Penna. 

Shetland  Ponies  spotted,  for  sale  at  all 

times.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater.  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Don’t  Expect  Bag  Balm  Results 
With  Ordinary  Ointments 


Surface  healing  with  common  ointments 
is  slow,  ineffective.  Penetration  is  the 
Bag  Balm  secret.  A  compound  of  won¬ 
derful  healing  medicated  ointment,  with 
a  vigorously-antiseptic  penetrating  oil 
enables  Bag  Balm  to  strike  deep  into  the 
pores  and  tissues.  Quick,  thorough  heal¬ 
ing  is  the  result.  This  antiseptic-oil  in¬ 
gredient  is  produced  only  by  our  own 
exclusive  process. 

For  chaps,  cuts,  cracked  or  sore  teats — for 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Inflammation  of  the 
Udder,  and  other  troubles  of  the  milk-producing 
organs  Bag  Balm  insures  quick  healing,  com¬ 
fort,  easy  milking.  For  all  farm  healing  Bag 
Balm  is  thorough  and  inexpensive. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed,  drug, 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Mailed  postpaid 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Beware  of  imitations 
of  the  Bag  Balm  name  or  package.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 
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Get  the 
Habit  of 
Mailing 
Deposits 
Regularly  ! 


Send  for  our  new,  Illustrated  booklet,  “The  Safest 
Bank  Messenger  in  the  World,"  telling  all  about 
our  convenient  “banking  by  mail"  method. 


4%% 


Dividend  Paid 
Oct.  1st,  1928 


Assets  over 
$37,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositors. 


Interest 

Compounded 

Quarterly 

Chartered  1868 


Mail  this  slip  today  ■ 

J  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
I  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
I  World.” 

I 

■  N  ame . . . . 

I 

■  Address . . . 

■  City .  R  N-Y 

■  _ 


|  The  Farmer  § 
§  His  Own  Builder  | 

E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  | 

^  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

“  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ~ 

j—  For  sate  by  ; 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  5 

■S  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

EiJiiimiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiitiiiiKiiiiimin; 


KILL  RATS 

Without  Endangering  Your 
Livestock,  Poultry,  Cats  or  Dogs 

USE  GENUINE 

Red  Squill  Powder 

Recommended  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  an  Effective  Raticide 

i/4-lb.  can  $1.00  | 

1-lb.  can  -  $1.75  J  PREPAID 
5-lb.  can  -  $7.00  1 

Inquiries  Solicited  from  Dealers 

ASIA  DRUG  COMPANY,  INC. 
236  Water  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


MILLIONS 

to  Ship  Your  Crops  to 

Millions  cry  for  fresh  winter  vegetables.  Lee 
County  truck  farmers,  working  in  pleasant  winter 
sunshine,  supply  crops  by  carloads — move  than 
700  last  season.  This  means  carload  profits.  Room 
here  for  you,  whether  you  raise  a  carload  or  a  few 
crates— co-operative  marketing.  Variety  of  crops, 
two  or  more  crops  from  same  land  in  shipping 
season,  doubling  profit  opportunities.  Good  lands, 
safe  from  drougn  taml  floods— reasonable.  Oranges 
and  poultry,  too.  Fine  living  conditions  all  year, 
Get  facts  FREE— write  Dept.  8. 


'write  FOR.  I 

’  FREE  BOOKLET  I 


.  FORT  MYERS 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

ounty 

sTloridcv 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 


Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 

E  RIB  Bi  Q  E  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
CITir  In  t  Mfg.Co.,  Box 396  Quincy,  111. 


newton  1 s 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
er,  Worms.  Most  lor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Abortion  in  Brood  Sows 

By  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

While  brood  sows  do  not  so  com¬ 
monly  abort  as  dairy  cows,  the  losses 
due  to  expulsion  of  dead  pigs,  prema¬ 
ture  births,  subsequent  failure  to  breed 
and  other  phases  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  “abortion  disease”  cause 
the  breeder  much  concern  and  anxiety, 
so  that  he  seeks  means  to  prevent  the 
trouble.  We  wish  to  help  him  in  that 
direction  and  may  be  able  to  throw  a 
little  light  on  the  subject.  More  ex¬ 
perimental  work  has  yet  to  be  done 
toward  discovery  of  the  exact  cause  of 
apparently  contagious  or  infectious 
abortion  in  sows,  and  several  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  are  giving 
the  matter  attention.  Some  results 
have  already  been  obtained  and  an  im¬ 
portant  one  is  that  the  disease  often 
is  caused  by  a  microorganism  which 
very  closely  resembles  the  Bacillus 
abortus,  of  Bang,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  contagious  disease  in  cows.  It 
may  turn  out  that  the  germs  are  iden¬ 
tical  and  that  the  disease,  therefore, 
is  intercommunicable  in  sows  and 
cows.  It  is  certain,  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  causal  germ  of  abor¬ 
tion  in  sows,  that  the  disease  must  be 
dealt  with  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  disease  in  cows.  Frequent  aggluti¬ 
nation  blood  testing  must  be  done  so 
that  infected  gilts  and  sows  may  be 
detected  and  eliminated.  Sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  maintained  in  the  hog 
houses  and  yards,  etc.,  inadequate  and 
incomplete  nutrition  avoided,  _  neces¬ 
sary  minerals  supplied,  exercise  en¬ 
forced,  grazing  practiced,  and  disinfec¬ 
tion  resorted  to.  not  only  when  disease 
is  known  to  be  present,  but  as  a  means 
of  preventing  infection. 

It  may  be  stated  that  accidental  and 
incidental  abortion  must  be  considered, 
as  well  as  abortion  caused  by  germs. 
The  term  accidental  abortion  properly 
should  be  applied  only  to  those  causes 
of  suddenly  induced  expulsion  of  im¬ 
mature  pigs  following  violence  or  in¬ 
jury  of  some  sort  or  another.  Tech¬ 
nically  such  abortions  are  termed  spo¬ 
radic,  in  that  a  single  sow,  now  and 
then,  here  and  there,  is  affected.  That 
term  relates  to  the  character  of  such 
abortions  and  the  term  traumatic  ex¬ 
presses  the  idea  that  they  are  caused 
by  injury  or  violence.  Some  of  the 
accidental  causes  are :  Kicks  from 
cattle  or  horses ;  slipping  and  falling 
on  cement  floors  or  walks  and  icy 
ground;  injuries  from  crowding;  oyer 
exertion  from  running,  driving,  chasing 
bv  dogs,  or  fighting  and  piling  up  in 
bed;  railroad  journeys,  or  hauling  by 
wagon  when  far  advanced  in  preg¬ 
nancy.  Letting  the  boar  run  with  the 
pregnant  gilts  and  sows  may  also  in¬ 
duce  some  abortions.  Some  of  those 
causes  might,  perhaps,  better  be 
termed  incidental,  as  they  induce  abor¬ 
tion  after  a  prolonged  term  of  injury 
of  a  seemingly  slight  nature. 

Another  incidental  cause  is  incom¬ 
plete  or  inadequate  nutrition,  and 
especially  the  lack  of  necessary  min¬ 
erals  in  the  ration.  Drugging  may  be 
a  direct  cause.  Hogs  are  too  much 
“doped”  with  all  manner  of  medicines 
supposed  to  prevent  cholera  or  other 
diseases  or  prevent  infestation  with 
worms,  or  given  to  expel  worms.  Abor¬ 
tions  may  result  from  injudicious  ad¬ 
ministration  of  sulphate  of  iron  (cop¬ 
peras),  turpentine,  concentrated  lye 
and  other  drugs.  Effects  of  cholera  or 
other  serious  disease,  exposure  to  ex¬ 
cessive  cold,  overheating,  drinking  of 
ice  cold  water,  oversalting  and  shock 
of  any  sort  may  also  induce  abortion. 
The  farrowing  of  hairless,  puny  or  im¬ 
mature  pigs  usually  indicates  incom¬ 
plete  feeding,  lack  of  minerals  and 
especially  lack  of  iodine  in  the  sow's 
ration.  Accidental  and  incidental  abor¬ 
tion,  therefore,  usually  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  better  care,  management 
and  feeding. 

As  to  management,  it  may  be  ad¬ 
vised  that  it  is  poor  practice  to  let 
large  numbers  of  pregnant  sows  occupy 
the  same  yard  and  beds,  or  crowd  at 
feeding  troughs,  or  squeeze  through 
narrow  doors,  or  sleep  in  old  stack 
bottoms,  or  under  stables,  or  in  any 
insanitary  place.  It  is  also  unwise  to 
send  a  dbg  after  the  sows  or  to  let  a 
rough  boy  round  them  up  with  a  stock 
pony,  or  have  them  overdriven  in  any 
way.  Nor  is  it  well  to  let  pregnant 
sows  run  at  large  in  cornstalk  fields 
with  other  animals  and  without  seeing 
to  it  that  they  are  receiving  enough 
feed  of  proper  kind  and  a  sufficiency 
of  pure  drinking  water.  If  abortion 
is  to  be  avoided,  we  must  not  feed 
pregnant  sows  garbage  and  hotel  or 
restaurant  slop  which  commonly  con¬ 
tain  injurious  substances,  and  preg¬ 
nant  sows  certainly  are  out  of  place 
in  a  slaughterhouse  yard  where  offal 
of  animals  is  fed. 

When  abortions  occur,  we  strongly 
advise  that  the  sows  invariably  be 
treated  as  if  known  to  be  affected  with 
a  germ-caused  disease.  That  is  the 
only  safe  course.  Isolate  the  sow  that 
has  aborted  and  burn  the  aborted  pigs, 
afterbirth  and  soiled  bedding.  On  no 
account  should  a  sow  be  allowed  to  eat 
the  pigs  or  afterbirth,  nor  should  other 
pregnant  sows  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
Cleanse  and  disinfect  the  place  where 
the  abortion  occurred,  including  the 


— and  equip  it  right 


Get  the  benefit  of  Mitchell  experience  in  build¬ 
ing  and  installing  modern  dairy  barn  equipment. 
Let  us  help  you  arrange  the  interior  in  a  time 
and  labor  saving  way,  and  provide  you  with 
the  stalls,  pens,  carriers,  bowls  and  ventilators 
that  will  give  you  complete  satisfaction  and 
big  value  for  your  money. 


TCHE  L 

etterbilt— 

arn  Equipment 


Built  of  selected  materials  by  Wisconsin’s  pioneer 
barn  equipment  manufacturers.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  that  mean  easier  work  and  greater  comfort. 


Double  Folding  Sure  Stop  Stall 

The  Stall  that  beats  them  a!L  Patented  Folding 
Sure-Stops  insure  cows  going  where  they  should 
and  staying  there.  Cow  eats,  drinks,  lies  down 
and  moves  about  in  ease.  Easily  operated  by 
lever.  Oil  anchor  keeps  partitions  from  rusting  off. 


Giant 

Litter  Carrier 

A  brute  for  strength 
and  endurance,  but 
as  easily  controlled 
as  the  simplest  and 
lightest.  Never  slip 
brake.  Easily  raised 
and  lowered.  Carrier 
box  locks  at  both 
ends. 


RIGHT  NO  W! — Mail  back  the  coupon 
and  get  our  big  Free  Catalog. 


t 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1908  Forest  Home  Ave. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Bara  Equip¬ 
ment  Catalog. 

Name . . . 


Address. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife's  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW.  NEW  YORK 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30tb  St.,  New  York 


WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men  ' 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigk’s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new- 
— -no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 

home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital — 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery.  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  H.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every¬ 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  C0.5  Inc. 

DEPT-  A-41  RUR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

g)g(r-  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 
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floor  or  ground,  and  finally  apply 
freshly  made  limewash.  For  disinfect¬ 
ing  purposes  use  a  mixture  of  1  part 
of&  compound  creosol  solution  and  30 
parts  of  water,  or  1  part  of  coal-tar 
disinfectant  and  20  parts  of  water. 
Mix  1  pound  of  fresh  chlorid  of  lime 
with  each  3  gallons  of  freshly  made 
limewash.  Disinfect  every  place  pos¬ 
sibly  infected  by  the  sow. 

Disinfect  the  sow  by  irrigating  her 
genitals  with  bloodwarm  (100°  F.) 
boiled  water  containing  2  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  common  salt.  If,  later,  any 
discharge  is  seen  substitute  a  mixture 
of  1  tablespoonful  of  Lugol’s  solution 
and  3  quarts  of  warm  water,  giving  the 
injection  3  or  4  times  a  week.  If  the 
sow  is  retained,  syringe  out  her  geni¬ 
tals  several  times  a  week  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  2  tablespoonfuls  of  pure  phos¬ 
phate  of  soda  and  1  gallon  of  water 
before  having  her  bred.  When  the 
sows  are  common  animals,  however, 
it  usually  is  best  to  fit  for  the  butcher 
all  sows  that  have  aborted,  and  then 
to  make  the  quarters  sanitary  for  un¬ 
affected  or  unexposed  gilts  and  sows, 
or  to  provide  new  quarters  for  them, 
when  that  is  possible. 

The  boar  possibly  may  temporarily 
become  infected  and  so  be  able,  for  a 
time,  to  communicate  infection  to  the 
sows.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  keep 
him  isolated,  bring  sows  to  him  for 
service  and.  before  and  after  service, 
to  syringe  out  his  sheath  with  warm 
water  containing  1  tablespoonful  of 
Lugol’s  solution,  per  3  quarts.  Place 
a  sow  or  boar  in  a  crate  when  an  irri¬ 
gation  is  necessary.  Use  a  clean  foun¬ 
tain  syringe  and  long  nozzle  for  the 
purpose.  The  nozzle  should  be  steril¬ 
ized  each  time  before  use  and  the  en¬ 
tire  irrigating  or  douching  apparatus 
kept  clean  and  disinfected. 

When  contagious  abortion  affects  a 
valuable  herd  of  swine,  a  veterinarian 
may  do  some  good  by  hypodermic  use 
of  certain  biologies  which  are  now 
available  to  him  for  the  prevention  of 
thfc  disease.  While  such  preparations 
are  not  certainly  successful  they  seem 
to  be  worth  trying  and  in  time  it  is 
hoped  that  a  serum,  vaccine  or  bacterin 
will  be  prepared  that  the  expert  may 
use  with  entire  confidence.  Meanwhile 
the  chief  methods  of  control  will  be 
proper  management,  feeding  and  sani¬ 
tation. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  An  aviator’s  widow 
opened  suit  for  $250,000  in  Federal 
Court,  Brooklyn,  Jan.  3,  claiming  that 
her  husband  met  his  death  flying  a  de¬ 
fective  plane  which  crashed  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sept.  17,  1927.  She  is 
Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  of  Ellison  Avenue, 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  whose  husband  was 
Henry  A.  Chandler.  The  damage  suit 
filed  by  her  attorney,  Walter  L.  Rath- 
bone,  of  140  Nassau  Street,  named  the 
defendants  as  the  Reynolds  Airways,  Inc. 
of  North  Carolina,  the  Atlantic  Aircraft 
Corporation  of  New  Brunswick  and  the 
Fokker  Airplane  Corporation  of  Holland. 

The  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  Grand 
Jury  returned  Jan.  4  63  indictments 
against  Edward  B.  Reeve,  former  cashier 
of  the  Burlington  County  National  Bank, 
who  is  charged  with  embezzling  $174,000 
of  the  bank’s  funds  during  the  past  35 
years.  Sixty-one  of  the  true  bills  charge 
him  with  forgery  of  notes  during  1927 
and  1928.  He  had  said  he  had  done  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  at  the  bank  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Two  more  indictments  charge  him 
with  embezzlement.  Investigators  de¬ 
clare  many  other  charges  will  not  be 
pressed  because  they  are  outlawed  by  the 
statute  of  limitation.  Reeve,  who  is  67 
years  old,  was  first  arrested  on  Sept.  18 
after  he  had  confessed  irregularities  to 
the  directors  of  the  bank.  _ 

The  army’s  endurance  flight  plane,  the 
Question  Mark,  glided  to  a  perfect  land¬ 
ing  at  Metropolitan  Airport,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Jan.  7,  after  a  historic  and  record 
smashing  flight  of  150  hours,  40  minutes 
and  15  seconds.  The  ship  flew  continu¬ 
ously  for  6  days  6  hours  and  40  minutes 
following  its  takeoff  on  New  Year’s  morn- 

in<r 

The  habitual  criminal  section  of  the 
Michigan  State  Criminal  Code  was  up¬ 
held  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  Jan.  7 
when  it  affirmed  the  conviction  of  Fred 
Palm,  Lansing  bootlegger.  The  code 
makes  a  life  sentence  mandatory  upon 
conviction  of  four  felonies.  Palm,  who 
had  previously  been  convicted  of  three 
other  felonies,  was  convicted  in  the  Ing¬ 
ham  County  Circuit  Court  for  possession 
of  a  pint  of  gin  and  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment.  He  appealed  on  the 
ground  that  the  mandatory.  provisions  of 
the  code  were  unconstitutional  .  in  that 
they  are  retroactive  and  deprived  the 
courts  of  discretion. 

Newton  D.  Bakei-,  chairman  of  the 
National  Crime  Commission,  announced 
January  7,  the  appointment  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  to  study  and  report  on 
the  problem  of  payroll  robberies.  Actuat¬ 
ed  by  the  belief  that  the  problem  of  pay¬ 
roll  robberies  is  far  more  serious  than 
the  public  realizes  the  commission  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  advocate  that  large  firms  adopt 
“some  other  way  of  meeting  the  payroll 
than  by  the  transportation  of  the  actual 
cash,”  according  to  Chairman  Baker. 
Not  only  have  the  payroll  robberies  been 
far  more  frequent  than  is  generally  rea¬ 


lized,  but  the  commission  is  certain  that 
payroll  robberies  “offer  a  particularly  al¬ 
luring  incentive  to  young  men  of  weak 
moral  character  who  would  not  enter  in¬ 
to  a  career  of  crime  for  anything  which 
promised  less  certain  large  returns  and 
practical  immunity  from  punishment.” 

Fire  in  the  Allen  County  Court  House 
at  Lima,  O.,  Jan.  7,  took  the  lives  of 
two  firemen,  caused  about  $100,000  dam¬ 
age  to  the  structure  and  destroyed  valu¬ 
able  records.  Capt.  James  A.  Wolf  and 
Fireman  John  Fisher  were  killed  when  a 
section  of  the  roof  fell  in  and  buried 
them  beneath  debris  on  the  second  floor. 
Fireman  Frank  Kinzer,  working  with  the 
men  killed,  was  near  the  door  and  es¬ 
caped.  Prisoners  in  the  County  Jail 
were  moved  to  the  Lima  City  Jail  when 
the  flames  threatened  the  building. 

During  1928  New  York  City  had  24,- 
331  fires,  an  increase  of  1,389  over  the 
previous  year.  The  fires  caused  the  death 
of  122  persons  and  injuries  to  302  others. 
Forty-one  persons  suspected  of  arson 
were  arrested  by  the  City  Fire  Marshal, 
23  of  them  being  convicted.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  the  department  will  spend  $20,- 
180,312,  an  increase  of  $212,554,  the  in¬ 
crease  being  required,  the  Commissioner 
reported,  for  additions  to  the  force  re¬ 
quired  by  law. 

The  largest  tooth  in  the  world,  meas¬ 
uring  11  feet  2  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  more  than  300  lbs.,  has  just  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Harvard  Dental  School 
Museum.  It  came  from  the  jaw  of  a 
mastodon,  and  scientists  estimate  that  it 
is  more  than  50,000  years  old.  The  tusk 
was  found  embedded  in  the  bank  of  the 
Porcupine  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Yukon  in  Alaska,  by  Dr.  Adelbert  Fer- 
nald.  It  took  several  days  to  dig  it  out. 
Then  it  was  hauled  55  miles  by  dog  team 
and  transported  by  boat  down  the  Por¬ 
cupine  as  far  as  Fort  Yukon,  where  it 
was  shipped  by  express. 

Fire  in  St.  Malachy’s  parochial  school, 
Atlantic  Ave.  and  Hendrix  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  caused  a  loss  amounting  to 


$75,000.  The  220  children  in  the  build¬ 
ing  were  marched  out  without  panic  by 
the  sisters  and  other  teachers  in  charge. 

WASHINGTON.— Carrying  large  in¬ 
creases  for  flood  control,  army  pay,  avia¬ 
tion  expansion  and  new  construction  at 
military  posts,  an  Army  Appropriation 
Bill  was  reported  Jan.  3  to  the  House. 
Calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $435,428,- 
415  by  the  War  Department  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  the  measure  was  the  fifth 
of  the  nine  regular  annual  supply  bills  to 
come  before  the  House  this  session,  four 
having  been  pased  before  the  holidays. 
The  total,  providing  $328,338,815  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  $107,089,600  for  non¬ 
military  purposes,  represents  an  increase 
of  $35,111,774  over  the  current  fiscal  year 
appropriation  and  an  increaset  of  $256,- 
608  over  budget  estimates.  The  largest 
military  item  in  the  bill  is  $133,550,368 
for  the  pay  of  the  army.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $3,215,995  over  this  year’s  pay 
fund  and  is  recommended  to  take  care  of 
200  additional  second  lieutenants  for  the 
Air  Corps,  advancement  of  officers  to 
higher  pay  periods,  longevity  increases 
and  retired  list  expansion.  The  measure 
contemplates  no  change  in  the  enlisted 
strength  of  the  army,  now  118,750,  but 
would  raise  the  officer  strength  from 
11,738  to  approximately  12,000. 

Sufficient  tariff  protection  to  combat  a 
highly  organized  and  extensive  trust  em¬ 
bracing  the  chemical  industries  of  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy  is  asked 
by  the  Manufacturing  Chemists’  Associa- 
;ion  of  the  United  States  in  a  brief  filed 
Jan.  7  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  when  the  committee 
opened  its  hearings  on  the  revision  of  the 
Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922. 
The  hearings  will  continue  until  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  February,  permitting  the  re¬ 
writing  of  the  law  in  time  for  action  at 
the  proposed  extra  session  next  Spring. 
The  committee  heard  witnesses  on  spe¬ 
cific  item  under  the  chemical  schedule. 
Representative  William  E.  Hull  (R.,  Ill.), 
leading  with  an  appeal  that  ample  pro¬ 


tection  be  given  to  chemicals  made  from 
corn,  thus  indirectly  aiding  the  corn  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  country  and  contributing  to 
agricultural  welfare. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual 
Ohio  State  Potato  Show  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  Farmers’  Week  at  the 
State  University,  Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  4-8. 

The  Holstein  Friesian  cow  “Canary 
Korndyke  Alcartra,”  owned  by  Ben  II. 
Thomson  of  Boharm,  Sasic.,  and  world’s 
champion  in  her  class  as  a  butterfat  pro¬ 
ducer,  lias  been  purchased  by  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Government  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  cow  will  remain  in  the 
care  of  Mr.  Thomson.  This  famous  cow 
gave  26,396  lbs.  of  milk  with  1,080  lbs. 
of  butterfat  in  305  days.  Mr.  Thomson 
farms  2,500  acres  near  Moose  Jaw  and, 
though  he  grows  a  great  deal  of  grain,  he 
also  has  a  large  herd  of  pure-bred  dairy 
cows. 

Oneida  County,  Wis.,  Summer  resort 
owners  have  recommended  several  impor¬ 
tant  changes  in  Wisconsin  conservation 
laws  pertaining  to  wild  life.  These  in¬ 
cluded  a  five-year  closed  season  on  deer, 
to  be  followed  by  a  five-day  hunting  sea¬ 
son  for  bucks  and  does,  with  a  one  deer 
limit.  A  permanent  closed  season  on  bear, 
prevention  of  ice  fishing  and  licenses  for 
resident  fishermen  also  were  urged.  It  is 
the  contention  of  the  resort  men  that 
bears  are  harmless  and  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  for  all  time.  The  iecommendations 
will  be  presented  to  the  Wisconsin  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  and  the  State 
Legislature. 


A  certain  high-tempered  and  none- 
too-cultured  man  had  a  fight  with  a 
neighbor  and  was  placed  in  an  Indiana 
county  jail,  charged  with  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery.  Lacking  money,  he  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note,  after  several  days,  to  his 
son-in-law :  “I  want  you  to  see  Henry 
and  some  of  my  other  friends  around 
there  and  try  to  arrange  a  bond  to  get 
me  out  of  jail.  I  am  not  a  bit  satisfied 
here.” — Indianapolis  News. 


Less  Work 
More  Profit! 


Let  Louden  Show  You  How ^ 

Why  mortgage  your  time  for  years  to  come  by  building  a  badly  arranged  barn? 
^you  build  be  sure  the  barn  will  save  you  time  and  work,  and  insure 
the  utmost  comfort  to  your  stock.  Whether  you  are  building  new  or 
remodeling  the  old  barn,  let  Louden  barn  architects  send  you, 
without  charge  or  obligation,  a  suggestive  blue-print  showing 
proper  floor  plan  to  suit  your  needs  and  to  cut  your  barn  work 
costs.  Do  this  before  you  do  anything  else. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Below 

Get  this  valuable  plan  help  as  well  as  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  Louden  labor-saving  equipment.  Learn 
about  Louden  Automatic  Ventilation.  Best  protec¬ 
tion  ever  devised  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  your 
stock  —  and  for  your  investment  in 
them.  Can  be  installed  in  any  building, 
old  or  new.  If  you 
are  planning  to 
ventilate  your 
barn — creamery 
— hog -house — 
poultry-house, 
checkcoupon 
forfreebook 


Louden  W ater  Bowls  make 
more  milk.  Pay  for  themselves  in'*1 
few  weeks,  and  pay  a  profit  ever  after^ 
ward.  Save  time  and  trouble  of  water¬ 
ing.  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  are" 
neatest,  simplest  and  most  sanitary.  Exclusive** 
features  give  cows  pasture  comfort.  Made  of  high 
carbon  open-hearth  steel  for  LASTING  service. 

Louden  Manure  Carrier  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  barn 
cleaning.  Heavy  spot- welded  tub,  worm-gear  hoist,  du¬ 
rable  track.  Runs  out  12  bushels  to  a  load.  Coupon  also  brings 
you  full  details  on  the  latest  and  best  in  F eed  Carriers  and  T rucks, 

Steel  Pens,  Manger  Divisions,  Bull  Staffs,  Cupolas,  Roof  Win¬ 
dows,  Horse  Stable  and  Hog  House  Equipment,  Hay  Unloading 
Tools,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers — “Everything  for  the 
Barn.”  Check  coupon  and  mail  today. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

2612  Court  Street  (Established  1867)  FairSield,  Iowa 

Branches :  Albany — Toledo — St.  Paul — San  Francisco 


Labor*Saving  Barn  Equipment 


LOUDEN,  2612  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Send  me  postpaid,  and  without  charge — 

Louden  Automatic  Ventilation  Book. 

Floor  plan  blue  print  and  suggestions  for  □  building 

remodeling  a  barn  for  (how  many?)  _ cow3 

_ bulls  _ young  stock  _ horses. 


Will  begin  about  (date) _ 

I  am  interested  in  (name  equipment) 
Name _ 


Town _ 

R.  F.  D _  State. 
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PORTABLE 


MILKERAfif 


I’ll  Put  This 


k  WHEEL  IT  IN 
AND  START 


Milker  in  Your  Dairy  Barn  ^MIl!aNG 

Try  this  amazing  new  PAGE  Portable  Milker  at  our 
isk.  I’ll  put  it  in  your  barn  on  FREE  TRIAL  and 
ove  to  you  on  your  own  cows  that  it  is  the  greatest 
milker  ever  brought  out  —  the  only  milker  that  fits  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer’s  needs  and  fits  his  pocket  book,  too.  And  I’ll  do  all 
this  before  you  pay  us  a  cent. 

Banish  the  Drudgery  of  Milking 

The  new  Page  Milker  is — PORTABLE.  Just  wheel  it  to  your 
barn  and  start  milking.  No  pipe  lines,  no  gas  engine,  no  pulsator, 
no  vacuum  tanks  to  install.  Milks  2  or  3  cows  at  once  right  into  your  own 
shipping  can.  No  extra  pails  to  handle  and  fo  wash.  You  have  to  use  it  to  tWftk 
see  how  much  better  it  is — how  perfectly  it  milks — how  easy  on  cows —  ***** 

how  simple  to  operate  and  how  you  can  clean  it  in  one  minute. 

No  Money  Down  Easy  Payments 

This  special  FREE  TRIAL  offer  is  good  only  until  we  have  an 
agent  or  salesman  in  your  locality.  So  don’t  wait.  This  is  your 
cbanco  to  save  money  and  find  out  what  a  Milking  Machine  will  dofor 
you  on  FREE  TRIAL.  Then  if  you  want  to  keep  the  PAGE 
MILKER, you  can  pay  for  it  on  easy  monthly  terms. 

Write  for  FREE  Book 

Our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Remember 
this  special  FREE  TRIAL  offer  is  good  only  where 
we  have  no  aprent  or  salesman.  So  act  quick— before 
it's  too  late.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card 
or  letter  will  brine  Catalog  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion  by  return  mail.  No  obligation. 

BURTON  PAGE  COMPANY,  Dept.  1 26 
537  So.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  III. 


* 


Engine 
Electric  or 
1  Hand  Power 


E-Z  POWER,  portable,  lasting, 
gives  you  20  and  more  uses  for  your  Ford. 
Develops  %.  to  8  h-p.  Cheaper  to  operate 
than  stationary  engine.  Fits  any  model — 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  speed — will  not  overheat. 
15-DAY  FREE  TRIAL! 
jr*JEP  £* F"  Illustrated  folder  shows  ita 
m  Em  £, Em  light,  Bturdy  construction. 
WRITE  TODAY  —  a  post  card  will  do. 
E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  475  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydeil  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 

Made  Famous  by 
the  Men  Who 
Own  Them 


Every  dollar  put  into  a 
Unadilla— both  in  rough- 
age  and  construction — 
\  comes  back  to  you  many 
times  during  its  long 
life.  That’s  why  success¬ 
ful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  and  buy  it 
again  and  again.  If  you 
aim  to  make  more  money 
in  dairying,  and  to  pay 
the  least  for  the  most 
convenience  and  service 
—  buy  a  Unadilla  —  the 
safest,  strongest,  most 
efficient  silo  of  them  all. 

|  Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Will  Save  40$& 

of  corn  crop  usually 
wasted.  Quality  FIRST, 
then  price — has  trebled 
sales  in  J  years.  Clear 
Fir  and  selected  Hemlock 
—  self  draining  joints  — 
doors  can’t  stick — write 
us  for  printed  matter 
and  special  winter  offer, 
FREE. 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

RED  CREEK,  N.Y: 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  BILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz- 
)  ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  25c 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Leadership. — Every  able-bodied  good 
citizen  is  engaged  in  a  competitive  busi¬ 
ness,  trade  or  profession.  So  also  is 
many  a  young  person,  under  compulsion 
or  from  choice.  Despite  these  glaring 
facts,  a  word  that  is  repeatedly  spoken, 
written  and  printed  is  “eo-operation.” 
Apparently  every  one  expects  the  other 
fellow  to  co-operate  with  him.  Next  to 
“co-operation,”  the  most  popular  word  in 
the  vocabulary  of  co-operators  in  this  age 
of  fierce  but  sugar-coated  individualism 
is  “leadership.”  Leaders  preach  co-oper¬ 
ation,  and  some  of  them  practice  it,  while 
not  a  few  co-operators  discover,  acclaim 
and  then  doubt  and  drop  leaders,  because 
they  want  better  or  different  leaders  or 
aspire  to  do  a  little  leading  themselves. 
Human  passions,  emotions,  prejudices, 
intolerance  and  ambitions  produce  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  any  man  or  group  to  establish  an 
orderly,  working  organization.  The  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world  is  that  it  has  often 
been  done,  can  be  done  again,  and  must 
always  be  repeated  every  few  years.  Our 
life  is  an  eternal  restlessness  that  is  al¬ 
ways  breaking,  patching  or  throwing  off 
old  harnesses  and  feeling  its  way  into 
new  or  different  pieces  of  harness. 

Boy  Bosses. — What  are  the  qualities 
or  traits  that  confer  leadership  on  men? 
This  question  has  interested  me  for  years. 
Histories  throw  a  cold,  flickering,  dim 
light  on  it  through  haystacks  of  facts 
and  details.  Histories  are  interesting  and 
instructive  but  confusing.  Their  chief 
virtue  is  that  they  raise  more  questions 
than  they  answer.  Every  man’s  best  an¬ 
swers  to  most  practical  questions  are 
based  on  his  own  experience,  observation 
and  thinking.  In  the  slum  or  populous 
tenement  districts  of  London,  Paris,  Brus¬ 
sels,  Dublin,  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  I  have  ob¬ 
served  that  in  every  group  of  small  boys 
playing  in  the  streets  or  on  the  sidewalks 
one  boy  dominates  and  leads  his  fellows. 
He  bosses  them  with  his  lungs,  hands 
and  feet.  Probably  he  has  won  his  way 
to  a  juvenile  dictatorship  by  whipping 
some  of  the  lads,  thereby  intimidating 
and  subduing  the  others.  The  same  kind 
of  playful  warfare,  leading  to  the  same 
kind  of  result,  goes  on  amongst  young 
animals  and  fowls  in  the  barnlot.  Leader¬ 
ship  which  arises  under  these  conditions 
is  based  primarily  on  vitality,  energy, 
quickness,  daring  and  an  adventurous 
recklessness  that  contends  and  fights.  It 
is  the  sheer  magnetic  power  of  animal 
life  in  the  race  that  flowers  in  most  cases 
of  leadership.  Many  a  leader  in  the 
games  and  contests  of  mind  and  money 
is  small  in  stature  or  weak  or  deformed 
in  body,  but  he  applies  essentially  the 
same  principle  as  the  boy  boss  to  his 
rivals.  In  his  field,  he  bosses  his  fellows 
with  his  brain-power  or  his  money  or 
both.  He  usually  occupies  a  public  or 
private  position  which  increases  his  dom¬ 
ination  of  men  in  his  group. 

Success  in  Defeat. — I  often  recall — 
sometimes  with  a  disturbing  sense  of  the 
inadequacy  of  all  schooling  and  mental 
training  as  preparations  for  life  and  lead¬ 
ership — that  the  boy  who  stood  longest  or 
oftenest  at  the  head  of  his  spelling  class 
of  15  to  20  pupils  in  a  one-room  school- 
house  was  a  much  better  co-operator  than 
leader  in  townball,  blackman,  whipcracker 
and  tug-of-war  contests  on  the  play¬ 
ground.  He  liked  to  play,  after  the  game 
began,  when  the  happiest  players  often 
forgot  that  they  were  organized  into  mu¬ 
tually  opposing  teams  or  “sides,”  and 
went  down  in  defeat.  Genuine  play  is 
play  for  its  own  sake.  That  is  splendid. 
To  win,  however,  is  a  form  of  work  that 
compromises  the  spirit  of  play.  A  member 
of  our  gang  was  a  noisy,  cheer-leading  kind 
of  boy,  an  enthusiastic,  talking  dynamo. 
These  positive  virtues  or  vices  made  him 
our  leader.  In  school  he  made  poor 
grades,  and  his  deportment  pleased  every¬ 
one  except  the  teacher.  As  a  player,  he 
was  best  when  he  .had  the  most  support. 
When  he  was  forced  to  “save  the  day” 
on  his  unaided  efforts,  he  almost  always 
failed  sensationally,  but  remained  a  hero, 
for  even  in  defeat  he  was  successful  and 
unconquered.  Everybody  loves  a  boy,  a 
horse  or  a  dog  like  that. 

Born  or  Made? — Heredity,  environ¬ 
ment  and  accident  are  the  joint  creators 
of  leadership.  No  one  factor  produces 
it.  Leaders,  therefore,  are  both  horn  and 
made.  Many  a  man  has  risen  to  eminence 
and  usefulness  as  a  leader  who  came  into 
the  world  with  a  poor  endowment  of 
vigor  and  brawn.  Maybe  he  was  a  runt. 
By  dint  of  hard  work,  however,  and  per¬ 
sistence  and  concentration,  he  made  sueh 
talents  as  he  possessed  effective.  He  did 
not  despise  or  bury  them,  but  developed 
and  burnished  them.  Everyone  has  talents 
for  certain  kinds  of  useful  work  and 
wholesome  play,  and.  in  a  world  always 
rich  in  opportunities  for  the  exercise  and 
development  of  all  grades  of  talent,  he 
need  not  be  poor  in  spirit,  even  although 
he  may  never  be  rich  in  worldly  goods. 
Wealth  has  ruined  almost  as  many  people 
as  poverty  has  maimed,  dwarfed  and 
degraded.  Wherever  there  is  vast  wealth 
controlled  by  a  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  there  one  finds  the  most 
marked  effects  of  poverty.  The  aceumu- 
J  lation  of  wealth  by  the  few  always  ac¬ 
companies  the  extension  and  aggravation 
;  of  poverty  amongst  the  masses.  As  a 


country  ages  and  becomes  populous,  and 
as  the  pressure  on  natural  resources  in¬ 
creases,  the  gap  widens  between  those 
who  have  and  those  who  have  not.  That 
gap  has  always  been  the  battleground  of 
humanity. 

A  Chance  to  Lead. — Where  is  there 
a  chance  to  lead,  and  who  has  it?  In 
discussing  “Leaders  and  Bosses”  in  a 
book  called  The  New  State,  the  author 
says  :  “You  have  all  the  chance  the  w^rld 
gives.  In  your  neighborhood  group  show 
the  clearness  of  your  mind,  the  strength 
of  your  grip,  your  power  to  elicit  and 
guide  co-operative  action,  and  you  emerge 
as  a  leader  of  men.”  A  message  like 
this  doesn't  mean  much  if  anything  to 
those  of  us  who  have  grown  up  without 
having  the  necessary  physical  and  moral 
training  and  disciplining  in  childhood  and 
youth  to  develop  and  clarify  our  minds. 
Too  much  of  our  barn-door  locking  is 
done  after  the  horse  is  out  and  gone  for 
ever.  “You  have  all  the  chance  the 
world  gives”  if  you  are  a  boy  or  a  girl 
and  have  parents  who  are  lovingly  inter¬ 
ested  in  you,  and  are  neither  “right  up 
to  date”  nor  too  old-fashioned  in  their 
ideas,  habits  and  attitudes.  If  thev  don’t, 
consciously  and  persistently  train  ‘you  at 
home,  you  will  get  poor,  unsystematic 
training  from  your  playmates  outside  or 
at  school.  In  that  case,  you  will  almost 
surely  enter  adult  life  with  a  foggy,  un¬ 
developed  mind  and  a  fixed  incapacity  to 
guide  yourself  and  lead  others.  I  like  the 
Grange  because  it  addresses  some  of  its 
energies  and  ideas  to  children  and  young 
peop]e.  Throughout  its  long  history,  the 
Grange  has  developed  local  leadership  to 
a  greater  extent  than  all  other  farmers’ 
organizations  combined.  It  has  seemed 
to  me,  however,  that  in  recent  years  the 
Grange  has  not  given  as  much  attention 
to  the  economics  of  agriculture  as  this 
subject  demands.  For,  after  all,  the  most 
powerful  forces  and  leaderships  today  are 
economic.  Strong  personalities  identified 
with  these  forces  drop  out,  but  the  sys¬ 
tems  that  they  have  set  up  go  on  ;  they 
draw  into  “key-offices”  the  ablest  men 
from  the  same  or  related  industries. 

An  Arkansas  Boy. — An  Arkansas 
small-town  boy  used  his  talents,  and 
“found  himself”  behind  the  counter  of 
a  _  little  store,  where  his  clearness  of 
mind,  affability  and  exceptional  activity 
attracted  a  city  drummer’s  attention.  To¬ 
day  that  boy,  now  32,  draws  $35,000  a 
year  for  managing  a  department  store  in 
New  York  City.  In  terms  of  money,  he 
is  a  success  and  a  leader  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  world.  That  kind  of  leadership 
may  or  may  not  make  for  a  better  and 
happier  world  for  the  masses  of  people  to 
live  in.  It  is  likely,  I  think,  to  have 
the  opposite  effect,  but  the  Arkansas  boy’s 
development  illustrates  my  point.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know,  moreover,  that,  according 
to  local  testimony,  he  was  well -reared 
and  well  trained  at  home  when  he  was 
eager  and  ready  for  patient,  sympathetic 
and  orderly  teaching  by  a  mother  and 
a  father  who  sought  to  place  the  torch 
of  their  own  light  in  his  hands.  Maybe 
he  will  be  strong  enough  in  character 
to  pass  the  tests  of  success  and  prosperity 
without  sacrificing  the  ideals  and  heritage 
which  have  been  entrusted  to  him.  Or, 
some  day,  when  he  is  old,  rich  and  lonely, 
he  may  in  his  heart  covet  more  than 
anything  else  the  return  of  the  old  days 
“back  there  at  Grigsby’s  Station  where 
we  used  to  be  so  happy  and  so  poor.” 

Rabbits  in  Idaho.  —  Miller  Purvis 
writes  this  from  his  ranch  in  Gooding 
Co.,  Idaho:  “Breeders  here  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  Idaho  Rabbit  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  now  sending  rabbits  to 
market  regularly  at  very  profitable  prices. 
Rabbits  are  more  profitable  here  than 
chickens  at  present  prices.  The  chicken 
market  is  pretty  well  supplied,  while  there 
seems  to  be  an  unlimited  market  for 
rabbits.  The  association’s  secretary-man¬ 
ager  has  an  inquiry  for  three  carloads 
of  dressed  rabbits.  He  cannot  fill  the 
order.  We  have  about  30  rabbits,  with 
a  prospect  of  doubling  the  number  in  a 
few  days.  The  does  breed  every  two 
months,  and  bear  six  to  14  at  a  time. 
One  of  our  does  produced  12  in  her  first, 
litter.  We  do  not  allow  a  doe  to  nurse 
more  than  six.”  Is  there  any  reason 
why  the  production  of  market  rabbits, 
to  be  sold  dressed,  shouldn’t  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  industry  in  the  East,  where  the 
world’s  largest  food  markets  are  located? 

Herefords  at  the  New  York  Fair. — 
In  answer  to  a  young  breeder’s  question, 
we  recall  that  two  herds  of  well-fitted 
Herefords  were  exhibited  at  the  1928 
New  York  State  Fair.  With  their  con¬ 
spicuous  red  and  white  markings,  these 
cattle  in  exhibition  “bloom”  always  ar¬ 
rest  attention,  in  barns,  showyards  or 
pastures.  The  exhibit  demonstrated  the 
type  uniformity  and  beefing  propensities 
of  this  grazing  breed.  Brookfield  Farm, 
managed  by  P.  S.  Rich.  Durham.  Conn., 
was  the  stronger  exhibitor.  Prof.  R.  B. 
Hinman.  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  did  the  judging. 
Donald’s  Honor,  from  Brookfield  Farm, 
was  the  grand  champion  bull,  and  Don¬ 
ald’s  Hathor,  from  the  same  herd,  was 
the  grand  champion  female.  It  is  perti¬ 
nent  to  add  that  one  of  the  outstanding 
1928  show  herds  of  Herefords  was  that 
of  The  Saint  Amour  Co.,  Mortonville, 
Pa.  D,  C.  w. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

January  10,  1929. 

MILK 

January :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.40. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  ot  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.1 1  ; 
Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 


BUTTER 


score 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy 
Extra,  92  score 
Firsts,  90  to  91 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  .  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  .  . . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet,  fancy  .... 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . . . 

Centralized  . 


$0.49  @$0,491/2 

'  .481/2 

.46  @  .48 

.44 1/2  @  .4514 

.43  @  .44 

.38  @  .40 

.331/2  @  .351/2 

.43  @  .431/2 

.50%  @  .51 

.491/2  @  .50 

.461/2  @  .49 

.45  @.  .46 

.44  @  .471/2 


CHEESE 


State,  flats.  June 
Fresh,  fancy  .  .  . 
Wis.,  flats,  held 
Daisies,  fresh 


special. $0.27  %  @$0.29 

.  .251/2  @  .26 

.  26  @  .27% 

. 24  %@  .25 


EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  ..$0.48 
Extras  . 4b 


Average  extras . 43 

Extra  firsts . 31 

Firsts  . 28 


Pacific  Coast,  white  . . .  .40 

Mixed  colors, 

Best,  nearby . 47 

Gathered,  best . 44 

Common  to  good . 29 


@$0.49 

@ 

.47 

@ 

.45 

@ 

.41 

@ 

.30 

@ 

•47% 

@ 

.48 

@ 

.46 

@ 

.35 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Turkeys,  dry,  nearby,  toms.. 

Hens  . 

Maryland,  toms . 

Hens  . 

Virginia,  toms . 

Hens  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Old  toms . 

Old  hens  . 

Northwestern,  toms  . 

Hens  . 

Western,  toms  . 

Hens  . 

Southwestern,  toms  . 

Hens  . 

Poor  to  good  . 

Old  toms . 

Old  hens  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


$0.44  @$0.48 

.40 

•19@ 

.26 

,21@ 

.33 

.18@ 

.29 

.18@ 

.28 

.42  @ 

.46 

.40  @ 

.43 

.42  @ 

.40 

.43 

.41  @ 

.44 

.41 

.39 

.28  @ 

.31 

.30  @ 

.35 

.39  @ 

.43 

.39 

.38  @ 

.42 

.36  @ 

.38 

.37  @ 

.41 

.35  @ 

.37 

.30  @ 

.35 

.27  @ 

.30 

.30@ 

.35 

.60  @ 

.80 

2.50 @  4.00 
1.50@  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY, 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 


RABBITS 

_ $0.33  @$0.37 

. 31  @  .37 

. 20  @  .22 

. 27  @  .32 

. 25  @  .30 

. 25  @  .30 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


.$12.50@13.55 
..  8.00 @  9.75 
.  .  8.00 @  9.00 
.  .18.00  @20.00 
.  .10.00  @16.00 
..  5.00 @  7.00 
.  .  14.00@16.50 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.22@$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 17 @  .21 

Culls . 13  @  .16 

Lambs,  h.h.,  each  .  8.00@13.00 

Pigs,  30  to  20  lbs . 18@  .24 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00@24.50 

Bulls  . 15.50@16.00 

Cows  . 16.00 @19.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.75 


Maine,  150  lbs .  2.00@  2.15 

State,  150  lbs .  1.75@  1.90 

Idaho,  bu.  box .  2.50@  2.85 

Bermuda,  bbl . 3.00@  8.00 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt .  1.00@  2.75 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $2.00@$3.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .25 

Cabbage,  ton  . . 45.00@50.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.25@  2.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25@  2.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 1.00@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  doz .  1.25@  3.00 

Dandelion,  Texas,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl. ..  15.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.75 (a)  2.00 

Leeks.  100  bc-hs . 1.50#  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  4.50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  3.50@  4.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50(3)  4.50 

Peas,  bu .  3.50@  7.50 

Peppers,  bu . . .  3.00 @  6.50 

Radishes,  bu .  1.00 

Spinach,  bu . 65@  1.25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 3.50@  4.00 

String  beans,  bu . 3.00@  8.00 

Tomatoes.  6-bskt.  crate  ....  l.O0@  2.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  ...  1.50 (fj>  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bc-hs . 2.50@  4.00 


DRIED  BEAKS 

(.Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.25@12.50 

Pea  . 10.00@10.25 


Red  kidney  .  . 

FRUITS 

.$0.50  @$3.75 

Bbl . 

.  .  ’  2.00@12.00 

Pears,  bbl . 2.00 @  5.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.50@  5.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 50@  .70 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .15 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 23.00  @25.00 

No.  3 . 15.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00 @26.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00 @24.00 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1  dark  Spring  . $1.33% 

No.  2  red  .  1.52% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.06% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . . . 59 

Barley  . . 79 

Rye  .  1.13% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  . 

Grade  B  . . 

. 

.15 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.$0.58@ 

.60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

.35  @ 

.42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.75 

Gathered  . 

.50@ 

.60 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  .40  @ 

.45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

.45  @ 

.52 

Ducks,  lb . 

.40 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.02@ 

.03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.  .15  @ 

.20 

String  beans,  lb . 

.35 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

.  .40  @ 

.45 

Peas,  lb . 

.  .40  @ 

.45 

Lettuce,  head . 

.  .05  @ 

.15 

Onions,  lb . 

.  .10@ 

.15 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

We  have  had  the  usual  slack  time  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  holidays.  This 
has  also  been  followed  by  a  few  days  of 
unusually  cold  weather,  which  for  the 
time  being  retards  trading  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Since  our  last  report  there 
has  been  very  little  change  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  on  apples.  The  market 
lias  been  very  dull,  with  plenty  of  good 
fruit  being  offered,  which  of  course  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  the  sale  of  poor  fruit.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  shade  prices,  and  the  market 
might  be  rated  as  steady  to  firm,  depend¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
being  offered.  Virginia,  U.  S.  No.  Is,  3- 
in.  and  up  Staymans  were  quoted  at 
$5.75  bbl.,  with  prices  ranging  down¬ 
ward  to  $4.50  for  2%-in.  fruit.  Unclas¬ 
sified  Staymans  ranged  from  $2  to  $4  as 
to  size  and  quality.  Delaware,  U.  S.  No. 
Is,  2%-in.  and  up  Grimes  were  quoted  at 
$3.50.  Pennsylvania  Jonathans  and 
Yorks  sold  within  the  range  of  $1.35  to 
$1.50  bushel,  and  Maryland  Romes 
ranged  $1.30  to  $1.50  bushel.  Jersey  De¬ 
licious  brought  $1.25  to  $1.75  bushel. 
The  cranberry  market  has  shown  some 
weakness,  with  the  price  decline  general¬ 
ly  50  to  75c,  %  bbl.  crate  ranging  $6  to 
$9  the  last  few  days.  A  few  more  Florida 
strawberries  are  coming  in  with  the  ad¬ 
vancing  season,  and  prices  have  now 
dropped  to  a  range  of  60  to  75c  per  quart. 
Offerings  of  Brussels  sprouts  are  very 
light,  with  Long  Island  stock  ranging  10 
to  20c  qt.  Nearby  Savoy  cabbage  has 
been  selling  on  a  firm  market,  and  re¬ 
cently  some  of  the  best  has  reached  $1.50 
a  bushel,  although  ordinary  stock  has 
been  selling  65c  to  $1.25  bushel.  Old  cab¬ 
bage  has  been  a  little  dull,  with  York 
State  sacks  of  100  lbs.  Danish  selling 
$2.25  to  $2.40,  and  the  bulk  per  ton  price 
ranged  $40  to  $45.  Some  southern  cab¬ 
bage  is  coming  in,  and  the  market  has 
been  a  little  weak  at  $2  to  $2.40  per  %- 
bbl.  hamper.  Celery  has  tended  upward 
a  little  the  past  few  days  under  a  better 
demand,  with  New  York  2-3  erts.  in  the 
rough  ranging  $2.50  to  $3.25,  and  nearby 
wired  bunches  selling  10  to  25c  as  to 
quality.  White  potatoes  were  rather 
firm,  with  moderate  supplies,  and  during 
the  cold  snap  they  w-ere  asking  as  high 
as  $1.60  per  120-lb.  sack  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Round  Whites.  Sweet  potatoes 
have  been  moving  rather  slowly,  while  the 
undertone  of  the  market  was  a  little 
weak,  bushel  hamper  yellows  selling  $1.75 
to  $2,  while  DelaAvare  and  Maryland’s 
ranged  $1.40  to  $1.50,  a  few  fancy  bring¬ 
ing  $1.60  to  $1.75  bushel.  Fair  quanti¬ 
ties  of  southern  produce  are  coming  in, 
with_  Florida  string  beans  selling  $4.50 
to  $5.50  per  %  bu..  and  spinach  ranged 
all  the  way  from  50  to  90c,  occasionally 
$1.10  bushel  being  received  for  the  Texas 
product. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  first  \veek  of  the  year  equaled  22.830 
cases,  which  is  about  1.500  cases  less 
than  for  the  week  previous,  and  nearly 
5,000  cases  less  than  for  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  The  finer  qualities  of  fresh 
eggs  sold  fairly  well,  but  the  market  has 
been  irregular.  Earlier  in  the  week  there 
was .  considerable  weakness,  but  fancy 
qualities  advanced  a  little  toward  the 


close  of  the  week,  with  fresh  extra  firsts 
selling  42c  and  fresh  firsts  at  40c  a  dozen. 
There  was  also  some  decline  in  prices  of 
storage  eggs.  Storage  stock  for  the  week 
ending  January  7  w-ere  25,149  cases  as 
against  7,900  cases  che  same  date  a  year 
ago.  The  p-oportion  is  still  larger  in 
New  York  where  on  January  7  there 
were  over  308,500  cases  on  hand  against 
72,000  cases  last  year.  Taking  the  four 
principal  markets  as  a  w-hole,  storage 
holdings  at  present  are  nearly  double 
those  of  tlast  year.  After  the  decline, 
storage  packed  extra  firsts  were  quoted 
at  31c,  and  firsts  ranged  28  to  30c.  As 
usual  there  was  a  limited  movement  of 
carefully  selected  candled  fresh  eggs  put 
up  for  the  carton  trade  which  brought  as 
high  as  52c. 

There  were  light  receipts  of  live  poul¬ 
try,  but  as  the  market  was  dull  they  were 
ample  to  meet  all  requirements.  Prices 
showed  little  change  from  last  week, 
when  fancy  fat  colored  heavy  fowl 
brought  34  to  35c,  and  smaller  sizes 
ranged  downward  to  31c.  Leghorns  all 
sizes  ranged  26  to  31c,  and  Spring  chick¬ 
ens,  Plymouth  Rocks,  brought  the  same 
as  heavy  fowl,  or  34  to  35c.  Mixed  color 
springers  averaged  32c,  and  Leghorns  27c. 
There  was  no  change  in  broilers,  the  1%- 
1b.  average  ranging  38  to  40c,  and  the 
2-lb.  Winter  chickens  35  to  37c.  Fancy 
White  Pekin  ducks  advanced  lc  to  33c, 
while  small  Pekins  and  mixed  colors 
ranged  28  to  30c.  Muscovy  ducks  were 
unchanged  at  25  to  27c.  Receipts  of 
fresh-killed  poultry  were  light,  but  the 
market  ivas  very  quiet,  and  heavy  stock 
declined  1  to  2c  a.  lb.,  ranging  29  to  31c, 
for  barrel  pack  heavy  fowl.  Other  sizes 
range  24  to  27c.  Barrel  packed  chickens 
held  steady  at  37  to  39c.  Average  run  of 
ducks  brought  24c,  some  fancy  bringing 
as  high  as  30c,  while  geese  sold  3c  lb.  un¬ 
der  ducks.  Cold  storage  holdings  of 
dressed  poultry  in  Philadelphia  on  Jan¬ 
uary  7  were  reported  as  3,562,888  lbs. 
compared  with  4,018,361  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  has  held  about  steady 
on  good  stock,  but  receipts  of  undergrades 
have  been  more  than  adequate  to  meet  de¬ 
mands,  and  on  such  the  market  has  been 
dull  and  weak.  No.  2  Timothy  ranged 
$17.50  to  ■  $18  a  ton,  and  best  Timothy 
clover  mixed  ranged  $16  to  $17  a  ton. 
Rye  straw  held  unchanged  at  $18  to  $20 
a  ton,  while  wheat  and  oat  straw  aver¬ 
aged  $14.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  53c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  48c ;  pullet 
eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  fresh  duck  eggs,  doz.,  58c ; 
24  ozs.  or  over  to  the  doz. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  35c;  pimen¬ 
to,  ball,  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk.— Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c ; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c  ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  7c  ; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  homegrown,  pk., 
25c  ;  bu.,  85c  ;  beets,  lb.,  4c  ;  cabbage,  lb., 
3%e;  celery,  4  behs,  25c;  onions,  pk., 
30c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c ;  parsnips,  lb., 
5c;  lettuce,  Iceland,  3  heads,  25c;  lettuce, 
homegrown,  bch,  5c ;  radishes,  beh,  5c ; 
spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  tomatoes,  7  lbs.,  25c ; 
beans,  large,  lb.,  12%c;  honey,  card,  26c; 
apples,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
4c ;  all  bunch  goods,  5c  per  bch  ;  bananas, 
oranges,  grapefruit,  special  prices. 

Dressed  Poultry  • —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
38c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  33c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. —  (All  prices  quoted  for  best 
grade  only). — Shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
26c;  whole  ham,  lb.,  30c;  baemi,  chunk, 
lb.,  32c ;  pork  loin,  lb.,  24c ;  rabbit, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to 
30c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  50c ;  dressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  45c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  45c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Cider  vinegar,  gal., 
40c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.20 ;  seasoned 
hard  wood,  cord,  $4 ;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  apples,  Northern  Spies,  bu.,  $2.50; 
pumpkins,  each,  10  to  15c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  30  to  32c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  35  to  37c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  35  to 
38c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  springers,  dressed, 
lb.,  50c ;  Leghorns,  30c ;  heavy,  35  to 
37c;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1;  turkeys, 
live,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  dressed,  lb.,  60  to 
65c ;  eggs,  45  to  50c ;  grade  A,  24-doz. 
cases,  $15 ;  fancy,  white  $15.50  ;  unclas¬ 
sified,  $12.50  to  $14 ;  retail,  50c ;  pullet 
eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  55c ;  but¬ 
ter.  lb.,  60  to  65c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  ou., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10  to  11c ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  85c  to  $1 ;  carrots, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.  behs,  45 
to  65c ;  honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ; 
lettuce,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2;  onions,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75:  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  60  to  70c;  radishes,  doz.  behs, 
60c ;  rutabagas,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  squash, 
lb..  2  to  3c;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
endive,  doz.,  75c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.75; 
pears,  bu.,  $3  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay.  mixed,  $12  to 
834;  wheat,  bu., .  new,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
pork,  light,  lb.,  15c;  heavy,  lb.,  13c. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Cattle. — Steers,  i,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
good,  *$13  to  $14 ;  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  good, 
*$13.50  to  $14 ;  800  lbs.  up,  medium, 
$11.75  to  $13.50;  common,  $9.50  to 
$11.75.  Heifers,  850  lbs.  down,  good, 
$11.50  to  $13;  common  and  medium, 
$8.50  to  $11.50.  Cows,  good,  $9.25  to 
$10 ;  common  and  medium,  $7  to  $9.25 ; 
low  cutters  and  cutters,  $5  to  $7.  Bulls, 
ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef,  $9.75  to  $10.50;  cut¬ 
ters,  medium,  $8.50  to  $9.75.  Calves,  500 
lbs.  down,  medium  to  choice,  $13  to  $17 ; 
cull  and  common,  $7.50  to  $13.  Vealers, 
milk-fed,  good  to  choice,  $16  to  $18.50; 
medium,  $13  to  $16 ;  cull  and  common, 
$8.50  to  $13. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
medium  to  choice,  $9.40  to  $9.70 ;  me¬ 
dium  weights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  medium  to 
choice,  $9.65  to  $9.80 ;  lightweights,  160 
to  200  lbs.,  medium  to  choice,  $9.50  to 
$9.80;  light  lights,  130  to  160  lbs.,  me¬ 
dium  to  choice,  $9  to  $9.75 ;  slaughter 
pigs,  90  to  130  lbs.,  medium  to  choice, 
$8.75  to  $9.25 ;  packing  sows,  smooth, 
lightweights,  exc.,  $7.50  to  $8. 

Sheep. — Lambs,  84  lbs.  down,  good  to 
choice,  $15.50  to  $16.50 ;  92  lbs.,  down, 
medium,  $13.50  to  $15.50 ;  all  weights, 
cull  and  common,  $9  to  $13.50.  Yearling 
wethers,  110  lbs.  down,  medium  to  choice, 
$9  to  $13 ;  120  lbs.  down,  medium  to 
choice,  $6.50  to  $8.  Ewes,  120  to  150 
lbs.,  medium  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.75 ;  all 
weights,  cull  and  common,  $3.50  to  $6.50. 


*Not  extreme  limit  of  grade. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bbls., 
N.  Y.,  2%-in.  Kings,  $4.50  to  $4.75; 
Baldwins,  $5  to  $5.25  bu. ;  2%  -in.  Kings 
and  Baldwins,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  Hubbards- 
tons,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Pa.  2%-in.  Delicious, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.15;  Va.  and  W.  Va.  2%-in. 
Staymans,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  Rome  Beau¬ 
ties,  $2  to  $2.15;  Md.  2%-in.  Yorks,  $1.40 
to  $1.50.  Cabbage,  N.  Y.  bulk,  per  bbl., 
Danish  seed,  $3.25  to  $3.50:  Va.  Savoy, 
per  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  N.  Y.  bulk,  per  ton, 
Danish,  $42  to  $43.  Celery,  N.  Y.,  2/, 
ert.,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Cranberries,  Mass, 
and  N.  J.,  %-bbl.  boxes,  var.  var.,  $3.75 
to  $4.50;  %-bbl.  boxes,  $9  to  $10.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Ohio  hothouse,  3-lb.  bskt.,  30  to  35c  ; 
10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Kale,  Va., 
bbls.,  $1.75.  Mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt., 
50c  to  $1.  Onions,  Mich,  yellows,,  100- 
lb.  sacks,  No.  1,  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Parsnips, 
bu.  bskt.,  $1.50.  Potatoes,  150-lb.  sacks, 
IJ.  S.  No.  1,  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  round  whites, 
$1.85  to  $2;  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  $2  to  $2.15; 
Mich,  rurals,  $1.75  to  $1.85.  Rutabagas, 
Canadian,  100-lb.  sacks,  $1.15  to  $1.25, 
Sweet  potatoes,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  yellows, 
No.  1,  $2  to  $2.25;  Del.  and  Md.,  $1.75 
<0  $2.  Turnips,  bu.,  Pa.  washed,  $1.40  to 
$1.50. 

Eggs. — Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  40c 
to  42c ;  browns,  38c  to  40c;  current  re¬ 
ceipts,  33  to  35c;  pullet  eggs,  30  to  35c 
per  doz. 

Poultry. — Fresh  killed,  full  dressed 
hens,  42c ;  hog  dressed,  37c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  hens,  heavy,  29  to  31c ;  Leghorns, 
22  to  23c ;  roosters,  18  to  19c ;  springers, 
heavy,  29  to  31c ;  Leghorns,  25  to  26c ; 
ducks,  25  to  28c ;  geese,  22  to  25c  per  lb. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Markets  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  5, 
1929.) 

Beef  steers  and  yearlings  steady ;  com¬ 
pared  with  week  ago,  25  to  60c  higher; 
$12.50  paid  for  medium  weights  and  year¬ 
lings;  bulk  of  sales,  $11.25  to  $12.50. 
Bulls  scarce,  firm ;  she  stock  slow,  about 
steady ;  all  cutters  steady  to  weak  ;  bulk 
heifers,  $10.50  to  $11.25;  sausage  bulls, 
$9.25  to  $10 ;  butcher  cows,  $8.25  to  $9 ; 
cutters,  $4.75  to  $6.  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers  showing  little  action,  about  steady ; 
most  sales  $9.25.  to  $10.50.  Calves  steady 
to  weak ;  few  selected  vealers,  $19 ;  prac¬ 
tical  top,  $18.75.  Hogs  normal. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Jan.  5,  1929 : 
Cattle,  52  cars ;  18  Chicago,  15  Va.,  6 
Pa.,  4  St  Louis,  3  Tenn.,  2  St.  Paul, 
2  W.  Va.,  1  Kansas  City,  1  Buffalo,  con¬ 
taining  1,326  head;  552  trucked  in;  total 
cattle,  1,878  head,  699  calves,  1,807  hogs, 
70  sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding 
week  last  year  :  Cattle,  53  cars,  contain¬ 
ing  1,406  head ;  797  head  trucked  in ; 
total  cattle,  2,203  head,  145  calves,  1,003 
hogs. 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$12.50  to  $13.75;  good,  1,100  to  1,300 
lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.75;  Good,  950  to 
1,100  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.75;  Medium,  800 
lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  $12.25 ;  common, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.60  to  $10.75. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11  to 
$11.75;  good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.25  to  $11; 
medium,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.25  to  $10.25; 
common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to  $9.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.75  to  $10 ;  good, 
$7.25  to  $8.75;  common  and  medium,  $6 
to  $7.25 ;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3.75 
to  $6. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10  to 
$11.50;  cutter,  common  and  medium, 
$7.50  to  $10. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $10.25  to  $12;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to 
$10.25;  good  and  choice,  800  lbs.  down, 
$10  to  $11.75;  common  and  medium,  800 
lbs.  down,  $7.25  to  $10. 

Hogs.— Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$10  to  $10.50;  mediumweights,  200  to 
250  lbs..  $10  to  $10.50;  lightweights,  160 
to  200  lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10.25  ;  packing  sows, 
rough  and  smooth,  $7.50  to  $9.75. 
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Strong  and  vigorous.  Tr 
to  type  and  bred  to  1 

TwT?.  tpvcfntift  TTorr’o  Hualiftr  Plii/'b 


.  True 
ay 

The  keystone  of  Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  is 
the  Kerr  breeding  farm,  where  2000  birds  are  now 
being  trapnested.  These  heavy  layers  are  scientifically 
mated  to  males  from  three  or  more  generations  of  officially 
tested  hens.  Here  Kerr  produces  the  pullets  that  are  such 
consistent  winners  in  the  egg-laying  contests,  and  the  great  male 
birds  to  head  his  breeding  flocks.  The  Kerr  Chickeries  can  fur¬ 
nish  utility  and  special  matings  chicks  from  flocks  that  have 
passed  the  blood  test  for  Bacillary  V/hite  Diarrhea. 

Kerr’s  1929  chicks  are  better  than  ever  and  are 
priced  lower  than  ever  before.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  giving  prices  and  illustrated  account  of  the 
Kerr  way  of  producing  livable,  profitable  chicks. 

Liberal  discounts  on  orders  placed  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc/ 

Department  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N,  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Camden,  N.  J. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn.  Paterson,  N.  J, 


Leghorns -Reds -Rocks-Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

Extra  quality  chicks — the  kind  to  show  the  greatest  profits  for  Mr.  Dollars- 
and-sense  Poultryman.  We  have  100  acres  here,  and  we  know  our  birds.  Four 
breeds.  Order  early  for  wanted  dates.  Special  prices  for  broiler  chicks.  All 
breeders  B.  W.  D.  tested.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 


Box  60 


Wallingford,  Conn, 


NATIONAL  “SUPER-BRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  for  1929. 
Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering 
NATIONAL  SUPER-BRED  CHICKS  NOW. 

2R 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorn* 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas  .... 

Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpinrtons 
Wh.  Mincoras  and  Blue  Andelusians  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . 

Mixed  or  Odds  and  Ends . 3,00 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  with  prices  on  Chicks  from  opr  SPECIAL  MATED  FLOCKS.  AM  Chicks  sent 
prepaid  by  either  Parcel  Post  or  Express.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  Bank  references  furnished  on 
request  Write  us.  You  will  save  money  by  ordering  Super- bred jChicks  NOW. 
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NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS 


BOX  406 


MIFFLIN  TOWN,  PENN  A 


SPECIAL  MATINGS— Chicks  of  extraquality.  Bred 
for  digestive  capacity  and  other  good  points,  neces¬ 
sary  for  best  results.  We  raise  and  hatch  Hocks,  Reds 
and  Leghorns  the  year  round.  Send  for  circular  and 
low  prices.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


We  Want  to  Send  You 


this  Amazing, 
NEW  Poultry 
Book-FREE 

THIS  remarkable  new  book  gives  you  important 
facts  about  poultry  raising  that  every  poultryman 
should  know.  It  tells  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do 
. .  .  how  to  care  for  baby  chicks  .  . .  how  to  feed  to 
increase  egg  production . . .  how  to  feed  to  increase 
weight  .  .  .  how  to  prevent  disease  and  reduce 
mortality  .  .  .  page  after  page  of  facts  that  are  vital 
to  successful  poultry  raising  and  that  enable  you  to 
make  poultry  a  bigger  profit  maker  than  ever  before. 

Written  and  "Endorsed  men  who  know  the 
by  Poultry  Experts  JJ-jy. 

who  are  not  trying  to  sell  you  anything.  It  is  a  gold 
mine  of  information.  "I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it,”  says  one  big  poultry  raiser.  "A  book  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  and  poultry 
raiser  in  the  land,"  says  another.  Whether  you  are 
just  a  beginner  in  poultry  raising  or  whether  you 
have  had  long  experience;  whether  your  flock  is  big 
or  whether  it  is  small,  this  book  will  show  you  how 
to  make  more  money. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  to  you  absolutely  free. 
Just  Mail  the  Coupon  {^timetog^book 

on  poultry  without  cost  that  may  be  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  you.  Just  sign  the  coupon  and  you  will 
have  this  sensational  book  by  return  mail.  Our 
supply  is  going  fast.  Get  your  copy  before  it  is  too 
late.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

CAMPAIGN  HEADQUARTERS 
118  Third  National  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Let  This  Slogan  Be  Your  Guide 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Indian  Head  Strain 


from  the  old 
Reliable 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed— Free  Catalog 
INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 


GLENW00D  FARMS 

Prolific  strain  oi  $.C.  While  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  twenty-three  years  for  vigor  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  No  fads.  No  bunk. 

HATCHING  EGGS  BABY  CHICKS 

One  hundred  vigorous  cockerels  for  sale.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOIIN  II.  WEED,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BARRON  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
ibs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  any  week  after 
Feb.  11th,  at  $1 6  per  100,  S77  per  600, 
SI  SO  per  1000.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Klolnfoltorsvllle,  Pa. 


ITT  QI-PQW.  WYANDOTTES, 
°  W.  ROCKS  AND 
SUPERIOR  BARRED  (ROCKS 

.  .  -  — .  . .  —  Write  for  prices  and  dis 

(ZHiLKS  count  on  1000  lots.  100% 
JA8.  E.  UL8II 


live  delivery  guaranteed. 

BEAVElt  SPRINGS,  1*A. 


Kwaliteed  Blood  Tested 

Hocks,  Keds,  Leghorns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production 
and  blood  tested  four  years  for  Bacilliary  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea  by  the  Virginia  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
All  chicks  shipped  under  state  label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early,  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
Harrisonburg  Hatchery,  Inc..  Box  221,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


iiiaai  n  nwwwmm  HollywoodTancrod strain, 
M/ltlil  r  8  Hll  k  S  bred-to-lay,  free  range, 
■■  Vvlll  vlllvlHJ  prices  low,  when  you  con¬ 
sider  quality.  I  ship  only  best  quality  chicks,  no  culls, 
from  own  farm,  with  fifteen  years  successful  hatching 
and  breeding.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  now  book 
ing  orders.  EARL  WOOLF,  Owner,  Bos  124,  Milford,  N.  J. 


Purebred,  blood  tested, 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  12c; 
Rocks,  Reds,  14c;  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  16c;  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa 


CHICKS 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  conducted  by  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are  100 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  first 
column  gives  total  for  week  ending  Dec. 
26,  and  second  the  record  to  date  from 
Nov.  1  last : 

AUSTP.ALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Jules  Francais,  L.  1 . 42 

R.  W.  If  a  vis  &  Sons,  Me . 43 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me . 58 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 35 

David  Deaterly,  Pa . 17 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass . 34 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 52 

Pratt’s  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 32 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y . 34 

Spring  Brook  P.  Farm,  Conn... 40 
Spring  Brook  P.  Farm,  Conn... 53 

P.  B.  Childs,  Mass . 25 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 55 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 . 30 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 22 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 31 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 22 

Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 32 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass . 57 

Ellen  Day  Rankin,  N.  Y . 14 

Adam  F.  Polt,  Wis . 34 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Ontario... 51 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass . 47 

Thos.  H.  Matteson,  It.  1 . 44 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  A.  Barker,  Ill - 28 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . 33 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y . 20 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 55 

Winlay  W.  Wyandottes,  Conn.. 52 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Perley  N.  Hibbard,  Mass . 43 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 50 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 49 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 25 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 50 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass . 52 

F.  F.  Freeman,  Ohio . 27 

Geo.  TI.  Freeman,  Ohio . 13 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 37 

I).  I.  Goodenough,  Conn . 23 

Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.... 39 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 39 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 27 

Cbarlescote  Farm,  Mass . 67 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 41 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 33 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 46 

Zephram  La  Belle,  Conn . 27 

F.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 46 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass . 40 

Louis  II.  Gordon,  Conn . 43 

Frank  Bakonyi,  Conn . 51 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 48 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 31 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y. .  .38 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y . 43 

Francis  '  J.  Hogan,  Mass . 23 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 21 

Henry  Rapp,  .Tr.,  N.  J . 34 

Leighton  Orchards,  It.  1 . ...36 

Longacres  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y..  .29 
Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J....52 
Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y.  .34 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 36 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 63 

Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 60 

Thos.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J . 42 

Charter  .Bros.,  Conn . . 26 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore. ...56 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn . 41 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 44 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 40 

Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y..  .55 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . .  .  .43 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . 28 

Tom  Barron,  Eng . 42 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash... 43 

State  College,  Wash . .36 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio... 29 

A.  F.  Anthony,  Conn . 48 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo . 56 

Univ.  of  B.  C.,  Canada . 47 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 42 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 34 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa ....  58 

Theodore  Wirtanen,  Pa . 51 

Steelman  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 31 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa . 40 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Ontario . 44 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn ....  59 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y . 39 

D.  D.  Dolan,  Mo . 39 

Westfield  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 42 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 45 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y....22 

Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y . 49 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J . 53 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y . 54 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 . 47 

WHITE  MINORCAS 

Eden  C.  Booth,  Mo . 32 


OVERLAY 


BROWN 

LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  bent  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Biir  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
ChicsKO.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs.  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind, 
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HFOR  CHEATER  y^PROPITS  EVerlay  farm  box  28  Portland,  Ind.  mwUI 

atchery  Chicks  -j  Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 


Hatcheries  that  uso  this  slogan  are  absolutely  reliable,  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  deliver  exactly  the  quality  and^  breed  of  chicks  you 
order,  and  will  guarantee  you  a  square  deal.  For  your  own  protec¬ 
tion,  patronizeionly  the  hatcheries  that  display  this  slogan. 


>FREE  BOOK  COUPON~~~~+~ 


Campaign  Headquarters,  _ 

118  Third  National  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  quick  a  copy  of  your 
new  book  "How  to  Succeed  With  Poultry.” 


Name. 


R.F.D . P.O.. 


.  State. 


Blood-tested  stock.  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 

A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood  Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georpelown,  Del. 

PETERSIME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wli,  Leghorns.  Catalog.  Girter  Hatchery,  Harrisunliurg,V>. 


For  Scaly  Legs 

I  noticed  on  page  1490  where  F.  S. 
desired  to  know  what  to  do  for  scaly 
legs  in  fowls.  The  best  I  ever  tried  for 
it  is  kerosene.  Dip  the  legs  in  the  oil 
as  far  as  the  scales  extend,  and  let  them 
remain  for  a  few  seconds  or  a  minute ; 
then  take  out.  This  is  a  quick,  cheap, 
sure  remedy.  w.  h.  hakrison. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds — famous  thru- 
out  the  country  for  high  produc¬ 
tion,  vigor  and  size.  Our  4,000 
layers  were  producing  50%  Dec. 

1st.  We  own  and  operate  one  of 
the  largest  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Each  year 
our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhoea.  Let  us  introduce  our  trap- 
nested,  blood  line,  disease  free,  260-egg 
strain,  which  is  sure  to  satisfy  into  your 
flock.  CATALOG  FREE. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and 
Mixed  Pekin  Ducklings. 

Write  lor  Circular  and  Prices 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Lar«;e  size  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed  at  SI  6.00  per  100;  $47.00 
per  300;  S77.00  per  500;  $150  per  1000, 
10#  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


LRNCKSTER  QU  ALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 
Lancaster  Farms  Hatchenj  Rt.  20  Lancaster.  O. 


CHICKS ! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
Wyckoff  Leghorns 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly 
BARGAIN  PRICE  $18.00  PER  HUNDRED 

Ten  per  cent  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Refund  if 
ordering  dates  are  filled.  Special — 200  chicks  weekly 
from  pedigreed  matings.  Price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 


Baby  Chicks 


for  March  and  April  Delivery 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
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White  Leghorns . $3-50 

Darred  liox .  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4  50 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  5.00  9.00  42  50  80 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57  50  110 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Penna. 


60 

$6.00 

7.50 

7.50 

8.50 
5.00 

6.50 


100 

$12.00 

14.00 

14.00 

16.00 

9.00 

12.00 


500 

$57.00 

67.50 
67  50 
75.00 
42  50 

57.50 


1000 

$110 

130 

130 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $4  00  $7.50  $14.00 

Barred  Rocks...  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6  50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50  6.50  12  00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.75  5.00  9  00 

600  lots  36c  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

[100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAIIstervllle,  Pa, 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

In  Lots  of.. 


Rocks  or 
Wh.  Leghi 


..25 

50 

100 

600 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$77.50 

$150 

4.00 

7.50 

14. 00 

67  50 

130 

3-50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

3.50 

6.50 

12. 00 

57.50 

110 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

100%  arrival. 

Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


Ewing  s  Whitt  Leghorns 

are  the  prodnct|of  record  layers.  For  15  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa 


Special  Discounts, 
on  Quality 
Chicks 


For 
Ordering 
Early. 
Write  Now. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS.  REDS  and 
LEGHORNS 

Special  Price  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  I).  Scott  Box  68  Harrington,  Del, 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALIEN  HATCHERY  i  POULTRY  FARM.  Seaford,  Del. 


S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  Mors|,n;-tancred 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  CEDAHUUKST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rox  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  The  Kind  that  lay. 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


TA1J  BELL  STRAIN  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels, 
■$8.00  each;  Pullets,  #1.50  each.  Day -old -chicks 
in  season.  TARBELL  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Whiio  WvanflnHoe  CHICKS,  EGGS— Large  Catalogue. 

TllillC  njoilllUllCo  Sherman  Bowden.  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  0. 


f  C.  BROWN  and  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 337-egg,  trap- 

'•  nested,  pedigreed.  VERA  FULTON,  B-98,  Galiipabs.  Ohio 


“Belle  has  a  model  husband.”  Sport 
model  or  working  model?”  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


Important  to  Advertisers  •• 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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on  our  own  rsreeuing  r  arm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER. 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain....  $12.00 


S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks— Wm.  Nace’s  Select .  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . . .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 


less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lota  25  chicks  add  2o. 
60  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  110*  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Coming  Hebrew  Holidays 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  the  following  list  of 
Hebrew  holidays,  with  the  type  of  live 
poultry  in  demand  in  New  York  at  those 
times : 

Purim,  Tuesday,  March  26.  —  Live 
fowls  and  hen  turkeys. 

Passover,  Thursday,  April  25. — Live 
turkeys,  fat  fowls,  ducks  and  geese. 

Easter,  Sunday,  March  31.  —  Live 
fowls,  capons,  ducks,  geese,  rabbits, 
dressed  Spring  lambs  and  prime  veal 
calves. 

Last  Passover,  Wednesday,  May  1. — 
Prime  quality  of  all  kinds  of  live  poultry. 

Feast  of  Weeks,  Friday,  .June  14. — 
Very  little  extra  for  this  holiday. 

Jewish  New  Year  (Rosh  Haslionah), 
Saturday,  October  5.  —  Live  fat  fowls, 
turkeys,  ducks  and  geese. 

Day  of  Atonement  (Yom  Kippur), 
Monday,  October  14.  —  All  prime  live 
poultry,  especially  White  Leghorn  chick¬ 
ens  and  roosters. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Succoth),  Sat¬ 
urday,  October  19. — Live  ducks,  fowls 
and  fat  geese. 

Feast  of  Law. — Saturday-Sunday,  Oc¬ 
tober  23-24. — Prime  quality  of  all  kinds 
of  live  poultry. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


C  State  •  i 

supervised 


DlQod-lested 


Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

If  you’re  looking  for  real  quality  at  only  a  trifle  above  hatchery  prices,  investigate  our  1929 
offerings.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  8-10-weeks-old  Pullets  from  State  Supervised,  blood- 
tested,  specialty  bred  stock.  Also  Chicks  from  blood-tested  White  and  Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  Red 
and  White  Wyandotte  matings. 

For  Quick  Profits,  Raise  a  Brood  of  Broilers 

Try  our  Wyandotte-Rock  Cross  Bred  Chicks — most  popular  broiler  strain.  Make  quick  growth; 
dress  out  fancy  carcasses  with  white  pin  feathers,  scarcely  noticeable.  Hatches  every  Wednesday. 

Write  for  free  Folder  and  prices.  WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Baby  Rose 

of 

fnnouncing 


HELLO,  Rural  New-Yorker  readers !  Here’s  good 
news  for  you.  The  first  hatch  of  Rosemont 
Chicks  will  be  coming  off  February  5th.  Then  there’ll  be  hatches  every 
week  right  along.  It’s  none  too  early  to  start  those  summer  layers,  and 
there’s  real  money  to  be  made  from  early  broilers.  Get  your  orders  in 
without  delay  for  February  and  March  deliveries. 


Rogers  Farms  Chicks 

ere 

“Better  Each  Year” 

Why  in  1929? 

Write  us  today  for  reasons. 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.,  certi¬ 
fied,  supervised  and  stand¬ 
ard  grades  of  S.  C.  W. 
i  Leghorns. 

C.  A.  ROGERS 

Bergen,  N.  Y. 


You  Will  Get  Pleasure  and  Profit 
From  This  Fearless  Poultry  Paper 

Edited  by  Prof.  Wm.  C. 
Monahan,  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  sup¬ 
ported  by  able  board  of 
specialists.  Combines  scien¬ 
tific  accuracy  with  absolute 
fairness.  No  bunk  permit¬ 
ted.  1  year,  50  cents;  3  years,  $1.00.  Order  today. 
New  England  Poultryman,  294  Washington  St. ,  Boston,  Mass. 


NGlyAt&HO. 


Profit  Bred  Chicks 


County  Line  Chicks  are  from  proveh  produc¬ 
ers.  They  can  lie  secured  in  five  breeds— S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  all  from  range 
reared  healthy  bred-to-lay  parents.  Send 
for  folder  which  gives  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion  every  poultry  raiser  should  know. 


County  Line  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Box  11,  Telford,  Penna. 


DARV  DELIVERY  AFTER  FEBRUARY  15TH. 

LJJ'i.JJ  1  Full  Count  and  Quality  Guaranteed. 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  600  1000 

White  and  llrown  Leghorns  $*  25  $6.25  $12.00  {58.75  $115 


White  and  Barred  Rooks  • 

8.75 

7.25 

14.00 

68  75 

185 

Rhode  Island  Reds  •  >  • 

8.75 

7.25 

14.00 

68.75 

135 

Anconas  and  Blk.  Leghorns 

8.25 

6.26 

12.00 

68.76 

115 

Write  for  catalog  and  special  discount  on  early  orders. 

far  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Wyckoff  and  Tancred 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


CHIX 


Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

100  %  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 
Leaders  in  egg  production  100  500  1000 

UTILITY  FLOCKS  •  •  $12.00  $58.76  $116 
SPECIAL  MATING  •  •  18.00  85.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  UL8H  POULTRY 
FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevorton,  Poona. 


HEAVY  BROILER  CHICKS  ing  of  Rocks,  Reds, 

Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  SentC.O.D.  Pay  after  arrival. 
Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Immediate  shipment. 
We  hatch  all  year.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBOKN’S 
HATCHERY,  S49  Main  St., Hackensack, N.  J.  Phone  1608 or  1604 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  Exclusively  fro’m  carefully 

selected  2-yr.-old  birds.  Reasonably  priced.  We  aim  to 
please.  Harry  R.  Coatcn,  Watarloo  Poultry  Farm,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Ducklings,  sso.oo— eggs,  $12.00  per  hundred. 
Mammoth  White  Pekins.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  BREEDING  TURKEYS— Toms,  $12;  Hens, 
1  $8.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HOWARD  HORSKIN,  Franklin,  VI- 

FEED  MIXERS— OIL  MIXERS 

WENTWORTH  BROS.  MFRS.,  CORNISH,  ME. 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  CoIIingwood 

rT*HIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Agriculture.) 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  Baldwins,  ord., 
50c  to  $1.  Fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Extra 
fancy,  $2  to  $2.35.  McIntosh  ord.,  $1  to 
$2.  Fancy,  $2.25  to  $3.35.  Extra  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4  std.  bu.  box.  Wash,  fancy 
Staymans,  $1.90  to  $2.10  box.  Pa.,  U.  S. 
No.  1  Yorks,  $5.25  to  $5.50  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  limited,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off  $1.25  to  $1.00;  few  $1.75 
std.  bu.  box.  Cal.  erts,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  few 
sales. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  Savoy  mostly  $2  to  $2.25; 
few  $2.50  bbl.  N.  Y.  Danish,  100-lb. 
sacks;  few  sales,  $2.35  to  $2.50. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  cut  off,  $1.50  to  $2  std. 
bu.  box.  Cal.  erts,  $2.50  to  $3.25.  Tex., 
bu.  bskt,  holdovers,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  18  hds.  Pascal,  $3.25  to 
$4.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts.,  ord., 
$2.50  to  $3.  Cal.,  erts,  mostly  $6  to  $7. 

Cranberries.  —  Supplies  moderately 
light.  Native,  1/i- bbl.  erts.,  $4  to  $4.50; 
y2  bbls.,  $7  to  $8.50 ;  few  $9. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  h.li.,  ord.,  18  hds.,  35  to 
75c.  Iceberg,  Cal.,  $2.25  to  $4.50.  Ariz., 
$2.50  to  $3  crt. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  yellows,  fair,  $2  to  $2.50 
std.  bu.  box.  Mass.,  100  lbs.  ord.,  $2.75 
to  $3.50.  Valencias,  Spanish,  $2.65  to 
$2.75  half  case.  Ohio  and  Ind.,  bags, 
$4.75  100  lbs.  N.  Y.,  100  lbs.,  $4.50. 
Holland,  110  lbs.,  $4.15  to  $4.25  bag. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  Gr.  Mts.,  mostly 
$1.20 ;  few  $1.25. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Market  quiet.  Hothouse,  mostly 
15  to  30c  lb.  Out  of  State  stocks,  no 
sales.  Few  Ohio  hothouse,' medium  size, 
fancy,  $3  to  $3.75  10-lb.  bskt. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light.  Native  P.  T.  and  Ruta,  60  to  85c 
std.  bu.  box.  P.  E.  I.  Rutas,  $1.25  to 
$1.40.  Mass.  White  Capes,  fancy,  $2  to 
$2.25  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Market  draggy,  demand  light. 
Best  grades  scarce.  Few  sales  No.  1 
Timothy,  $24  to  $25.  Eastern,  $18  to 
$22.  Clover  mixed,  $22  to  $23  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery 
extras,  48*4c.  Firsts,  40  to  481/4c.  Sec¬ 
onds,  45  to  45% c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  weak.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  47c.  Mixed  colors, 
46c.  White  extras,  45c  doz.  Fresh 
eastern  extras,  45c.  Undergrades,  28  to 
32c  doz. 

Dried  beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  peas, 
$10  to  $10.25.  Cal.  small  white,  $10 
to  $10.25.  Yellow  Eyes,  $9  to  $9.25. 
Red  Kidney,  $8.75  to  $9.  Limas,  $12.75 
to  $13  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  —  Market  quiet.  Prices  un¬ 
changed.  Receipts  of  domestic  wools  for 
week  ending  January  5,  1,421,300  lbs. 

Grease  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
46c ;  clothing,  38  to  39c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  51  to  52c ;  clothing,  43  to  44c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  56c ;  clothing,  51  to  52c ; 
%  blood,  combing,  54  to  55c ;  clothing, 
45  to  47c ;  low  %  blood,  combing,  48  to 
49c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.10  to  $1.15;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.08  to  $1.10;  clothing, 
97e  to  $1 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1  to  $1.05; 
clothing,  92  to  97c;  %  blood,  combing, 
93  to  96c ;  clothing,  80  to  85c.  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.12  to  $1.15;  cloth¬ 
ing,  $1  to  $1.05  %  blood,  combing,  $1.08 
to  $1.12;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1.02  to  $1.07;  clothing,  95  to 
98c;  %  blood,  combing,  95c  to  $1;  low 
%  blood,  combing,  87  to  90c. 


The  annual  meeting  of  The  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  will  be  held 
at  12  o’clock  noon  on  Monday,  January 
14,  1929,  at  the  office  of  the  association, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York.— M.  G. 
Keyes,  Secretary. 


Write  for  giant  FREE  Folder,  showing  Rosemont  Chicks  in  actual 
colors.  Six  breeds,  including  blood-tested  Jersey  Giants. 

ROSEMONT  and  *  Match  eryS  Hunterdon  cSmfyjfi 


Pine  Tree  Chicks 

/7LL  authorities,  including  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  agree  that  Jos.  D.  Wilson 
was  the  first  poultryman  to  ship  baby  chicks.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
hatchery  business.  Thirty-seven  years  of  experience  has  taught  Mr.  Wilson  how 
to  produce  dependable  chicks.  Generations  of  selective  breeding  have  brought 
Pine  Tree  flocks  to  a  high  state  of  health  and  production.  All  flocks  are  culled 
and  mated  by  a  licensed  poultry  judge  and  then  inspected  for  health  by  a 
veterinarian. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  and  White  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 

Write  for  free  Folder  and  Price  List  We're  booking  orders  now  for  March  and  April  delivery. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Owner  Since  1892 

Oldest  Hatchery  In  The  U.  S. 


-BIG  COD.  OFFERS  high  bred  CHICKS! 


Send  Only  ONE  CENT  PEB  CHICK  and  Pay  Postman  the  Best  After  Yon  Get  the  Chicks 

60  100 

.00  $10.80 


Varieties  Prices  on:  26 

8.  C.  White  BnfT  Brown  Leghorns  and  Anconas  .  *n  kg 
Columbian  &  Silver  Wy'd’t  &  Rhode  Island  White  4  60  8  00  14.40 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.C.&  R.C.  Rhode  Isl.Reda  4'25  7*60  13.60 

Bine  Andalusian  &  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  .  .  4^5  7.60  13.60 

Buff  and  White  Minorcas . 4*26  7’60  14.00 

Black  Minorcas,  White  Wy’d’t,  White  &  Buff  Orp.  4^6  7.60  14.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Sussex  &  Dark  Cornish  .  .  7  60  14.00  27.00 

Assorted  Chicks  (Heavy  Breeds)  . ,350  6.00  9  00 

Assorted  Chicks  (Light  Breeds) .  8.00  6.00  8  00 


600  1000 
$66.00  $110.00 

7U.00  - 

65.00 
65.00 
68.00 
68.00 
132.00 

42.60 

37.60 


Prices  as  shown.  Dins  I 
postage.  Order  from 
this  ad  and  save  time  f 
and  money.  Reference: 
Bank  of  Ottawa  Dnn 
or  Bradstreet  or  Editor 
of  this  Paper, 

J.  W.  OSSECE  HATCHERY 


136.00 
117.50 
117.60 
130.00 
130.00 

260.00  _ 

i  Jo  toot  99  Ottawa,  61 


BPLRV  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

5(1  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.L.,  Wyckoff  Strain  S3  SO  SB  SO  S12.00  $57.50  SUO 
S.  C.  Rrown  Leghorns  -  3.50  6  50  12  00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  4  00  7.50  14  00  67.50  130 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  •  •  4  00  7  50  14.00  67  50  130 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  3  00  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

100  %  prepaid,  cafe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  pa 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS 

Please  writ*  for  circular  beforo  buying  chicks.  I  have 
quality  chicks,  Blue  Hen  hatched  as  low  as  8c. 

LAYWELL  FARM 

Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
(grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  Wliat  they  want  now 
Is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  25c 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Si,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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i — EIGENRAUCH  FARMS- 

_  RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 


181”  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 
LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 


100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 


Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


TEN  EXTRA  CHICKS 

On  orders  placed  before  Feb.  15th,  we  allow  10  extra  chicles  with  every  100  ordered. 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautiful  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 
Guaranteed  Chicks. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— ALSO  BABY  DUCKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State 
University.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  num¬ 
ber  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today.  * 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY  MAIN  ST.  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Huberts  Reliable  Chicks 


in  ITYTD  A  /^iunmnn  order*  hooked  before  March  15th,  we  give 
•fv  IjAIKA  LlllLlliJaio  Chicks  extra  with  each  100  ordered. 


When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  or 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Free — Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wish. 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


DOLLARS  v».  PENNY  PROFITS! 

Many  of  our  customers  make  $3.00  per  year  per  bird  with  our  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
Chicks.  Why  bo  contented  with  less  ?  They  cost  no  more  to  feed  or  raise.  Com- 
^  pare  them  to  others.  Write  for  catalog  explaining:  breeding  methods,  egrg 

.  records,  photos,  etc.  Dollars  and  esrsrs  prove  Wyngrarden  chicks 
v  the  best.  (White  Leghorns— and— Barred  Rocks!  • 


FARMS 
&  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND,  M/CH. 


lAddress 


Rnv 


“$10,000  Yearly  With  Tancred  Leghorns” 

Larger  Eggs  —  Larger  Egg  Yield  —  Larger  Birds  —  Larger  Yearly  Profits 

n  A  D  LJ  I  ^  If  G  from  the  CREAM  of  the  World's  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock.  We  have  one  of 

E3MD  T  univ  A9  the  largest  and  best  flocks  of  Pure  Tancred  Leghorns  In  the  State.  The 
oldest  trapnested  strain  in  existence.  Twenty-three  years' trapnested,  backed  by  300-egg  blood  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Prices  greatly  reduced  this  season.  Special  proposition  for  early  orders. 

Get  Our  Beautiful  Free  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  8  LAMAR,  PENNA. 


nnHEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
A  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  cata-tully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  IXc  and  up.  100X  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  CbicR  BooK. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  20T  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

CHICK 

BOOK 


MONEY  SAVING  COUPON  FREE.  coupon.  Saves  money. 

Fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  them.  It  you  want  real  pro¬ 
ducers  we  have  them.  We  can  fill  your  requirements  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  you  want, 
ii  irp  jt  IC  TD17T  It  will  help  you  make  more  money  from  your 

LA  1  ALLPLr  I!>  r  KLL.  poultry  plant.  Write  to  us  if  you  have  a  poultry 
problem  and  we  will  give  our  best  advice  and  help. 

Write  today — we  can’t  tel l  the  whole  story  here.  ...... ,,  ....... 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  A  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  184  TIRO,  OHIO 


A  Chicks  C.O.D.  SI  Down 


■g&lB  Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks,  $1  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks  are 
from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production. 
100%  live  arrival.  Prices  Delivered —  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas  . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  Partridge,  B.  Minorcas  .  7.50  14.00  67.60  130.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  0.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  and  W.  Wyandottes .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  10c;  B.  J.  Giants,  18c.  Order  direct  or  send  for  illustrated  circular. 
EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


ruxlow’  Chickx 

Breeders  for  47  years 

Wonderful  egg  and  meat  producers.  Nothing  like  them  in  the 
East.  Poultrymen  recognize  the  superior  quality  of  this  strain. 
The  demand  grows  daily.  ORDER  MARCH  AND  APRILCHICKS 
NOW.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  state  number  of  Chicks 
wanted  so  we  can  quote  special  prices.  Leghorns  mated  to  pure 
Holly  wood  Cockerels,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds  — ail  Thoro- 
breds.  Send  at  once  for  particulars. 

Box  46  Chestertown,  Maryland 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc 


WRITE  fortius 


Our  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  are  headed  by  cockerels  (dams'  records  290- 
300  e"gs  per  year!  direct  from  Hollywood  or  by  sons  of  above.  English  and 
Tancred  Leghorns  if  you  prefer.  We  also  hatch  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds. 

W vnnd  Anconas.  Bf.  Orp..  Dark  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns.  L.  V.  Caldwell  of 
Mesopotamia,  Ohio,  made  $128.90  on  200  chicks  last  year.  F.  E.  Walker,  Dover 
Center  Ohio  says,  “I  can’t  recommend  New  London  Chick  Hatcherv  too  highly. 
Write  for  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  stock.  Prices  are  attractive.  Write 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  COMPANY,  Box  N.  New  London,  Ohio 


A 


you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
lying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels, 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  -'i\ 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  * 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  42  Fairport,  N.  Y 


Poultry  on  Small  Place 

I  own  a  two-acre  place  in  New  York 
State  where  my  mother  cares  for  poultry 
and  garden.  I  would  like  to  put  on  as 
many  hens  as  the  place  would  easily 
handle,  besides  about  a  half-acre  kitchen 
garden.  How  many  could  be  carried?  Is 
an  open-front  house  suitable  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  New  York  State,  southern 
exposure  possible?  At  present  there  is  a 
willow  lot,  one  and  an  eighth  acres,  on 
the  place,  which  I  should  like  to  get  rid 
of.  How  may  I  be  rid  of  these  quickly 
and  at  a  low  cost?  Is  such  ground  suited 
to  poultry?  F.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

Under  intensive  methods  the  number 
that  might  be  kept  on  a  place  of  that  size 
might  run  into  the  thousands.  Whether 
or  not  there  could  be  a  profit  upon  the 
maximum  number  possible  to  keep  would 
be  another  question.  Assuming  that  your 
mother  wishes  to  keep  poultry  partly  for 
profit  and  partly  for  pleasure,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  a  flock  of  200  would  be 
likely  to  give  the  greatest  return  in  these ; 
500  might  easily  be  kept,  but  this  number 
or  more  would  call  for  attention  and  work 
that  might  easily  prove  onerous  to  a 
woman  of  middle  age  or  past  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  tied  down  to  unescapable  tasks. 
Still  better  advice  would  probably  be  to 
start  with  100  and  increase  the  number 
if  found  desirable.  The  open-front  house, 
which,  after  all,  is  only  partly  open,  is 
used  in  central  New  York  and  further 
north.  The  section  in  which  your  place 
is  situated  is  subject  to  very  cold  Winters 
and  heavy  storms ;  curtains  for  use  when 
needed  are  advisable  there.  I  presume 
that  there  would  be  no  need  of  removing 
these  willows  to  make  a  suitable  poultry 
run ;  they  might  be  valuable  as  shade. 
Dry,  gravelly  soil  is  very  suitable  for 
poultry-keeping.  Continued  cutting  or 
grubbing  out  are  the  only  means  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  such  growths  that  I  can  sug¬ 
gest.  Any  method  to  be  employed  will, 
of  course,  depend  much  upon  the  size  and 
location  of  the  growth.  M.  B.  D. 


Coccidiosis 

I  am  raising  several  thousand  chicks 
this  Winter.  Can  you  recommend  a  com¬ 
mercial  or  patent  medicine  that  has  prov¬ 
en  effective  in  preventing  or  curing  coc¬ 
cidiosis?  If  possible  I  would  like  to  cut 
down  the  40  per  cent  milk  ration,  as  I 
find  it  too  expensive.  w.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

I  know  of  no  commercial  or  patented 
preparation  that  has  been  found  effective 
in  curing  coccidiosis,  or  for  that  matter, 
any  non-commercial  preparation.  The  use 
of  a  40  per  cent  dried  milk  ration  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  as  recommended 
by  the  California  Station,  and  the  use  of 
the  cheaper  one  ounce  of  bluestone  to  10 
gallons  of  drinking  water,  have  proved 
valuable  as  preventives,  rather  than 
cures.  The  idea  in  these  is  to  make  the 
intestinal  tract  inhospitable  to  the  germ 
of  coccidiosis.  Coccidiosis  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  however,  by  getting  rid  of  any  in¬ 
fected  birds  and  then  protecting  the 
healthy  ones  from  acquiring  the  infection. 
Cleanliness  and,  if  necessary,  disinfec¬ 
tion,  are  the  means  of  prevention.  Old 
poultry  quarters  and  old  ground  are  in¬ 
fected.  The  former  can  be  cleansed  and 
disinfected,  and  thorough  cleaning  is,  in 
itself,  a  method  of  disinfection.  Old 
ground  should  be  avoided.  If  you  cannot 
avoid  its  use  in  any  other  way,  cover  a 
part  of  it  with  concrete  and  make  an 
outdoor  yard  of  this.  You  can  keep  con¬ 
crete  clean  and  it  does  not  take  a  very 
large  area  to  raise  chicks  upon  if  they 
can  get  out  into  the  sun.  The  small  con¬ 
crete  covered  yard  is  proving  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  poultry  plant  in  limited  quar¬ 
ters  and  with  fixed  buildings.  Concen¬ 
tration  has  also  reached  a  point  where 
protection  of  the  poultry  house  by  screen¬ 
ing  against  flies  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  ;  this  to  keep  out  the  flies  that  carry 
intestinal  worms  to  the  fowls.  M.  B.  d. 


Wet  Mash  for  Pullets 

I  am  .feeding  my  pullets  a  wet  mash  at 
noon  consisting  of  half  cornmeal,  half  oat¬ 
meal  flour,  and  germinated  oats,  mixed 
with  sour  milk.  Is  this  advisable?  Also 
should  the  pullets  get  Epsom  salts  once  a 
month.  N.  levin. 

New  Jersey. 

A  wet  mash  of  this  kind  at  noon,  in 
addition  to  their  other  food,  would  add 
weight  and  stimulate  development  in 
backward  pullets  and  would  also  help  to 
maintain  weight  later  in  the  season  after 
heavy  laying  had  pulled  it  down.  Whether 
or  not  it  would  be  advisable  depends 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  birds  to 
which  it  is  fed  and  the  amount  and  kind 
of  other  feeds  that  they  are  getting.  It 
would  probably  help  most  flocks  of  pullets. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  giving  Epsom 
salts  to  pullets  as  a  routine  matter,  though 
this  has  been  advised  when  green  food  is 
not  supnlied.  An  occasional  dose  to  heavily 
fed  birds  may  help  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition,  if  given  perhaps  once  a  month, 
but  salts  need  not  be  given  regularly  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  special  necessity. 

M.  B.  D. 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 


The  largest  and  best  meat  producers  ot  all  the 
turkey  family  are  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  These 
plump,  heavy  birds  easily  command  a  premium. 
We  offer  superb  heavy-weight  breeding  stock. 

Montcalm  birds  are  strong 
boned, have  beautiful  plumage 
which,  combined  with  their 
vigor,  makes  our  turkeys 
highly  desirable  for  flock  im¬ 
provement  purposes.  We 
guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R,  F.  D.  No.  3, 

Box  L, 

Phoonlxvllio,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 

Strong,  healthy,  young  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and  Narra- 
gansett.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 


Turkeys  -  ducks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


BRONZE  TURKEY S-Young  Toms,  #15  and  *18. 
Ileus,  #11.  S.  PATRICK  -  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  ratalop:  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  toulouse  geese— from  20  to 30ib.  stock. 

Prize  winners.  Prices  reasonable.  Circular. 
WEBSTER  KUNEY  Box  B  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


&l: 

■  P  vigorous, 

healthy— sure-living,  fast-^ 
growing  chicks — from  12  years  of  * 
disease-free  ancestry — blood  tested 
by  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta. — guaranteed  free 
from  White  Diarrhoea.  Make  your  broiler 
raising  more  profitable — quicker  fleshing, 
less  mortality.  Catalog  FREE.  Prices 
.surprisingly  reasonable. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. , 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Contest  Records: 
Maryland,  ’27,  2,326 
Maryland,  ’28,  2,341 

AVe  have  trapnest¬ 
ed  every  day  since 
1916.  Customer  re¬ 
ports  over  200-egg 
flock  average  from  our  stock.  Every  chick 
from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from  B.  W.  D. 
New  Mating  List  is  interesting.  Ask  for 
Circular  No.  2,  please. 


BABY  CHIOCS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  YEAR  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  flock  is  a  carefully 
sjelected  bird — Blood-tested,  free  of 
White  Diarrhoea  and  carries  high  record 
contest  blood — Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them. 

TglC  f'S-ilPKC  now  hatching  every  week 
vnivlw  are  strong  and  livable 
Customers  growing  96%  and  more.  They 
make  quick  profitable  broilers  and  won¬ 
derful  layers.  A  few  choice  breeding 
cockerels  to  spare. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 


State  tested,  every  bird  free  from  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea.  Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred. 

Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM  Box  92  GROTON,  MASS. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 

WHITE  LEGHORN  GUIGIAJ 

Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
Send  your  orders  now  for  Feb.,  Mar.  and  A  pi’. 
#18.00  per  100;  #57.50—500;  #110—1000 
“OUK  SPECIAL  MATINGS” 
#18.00  per  100;  #68.50—500;  #120—1000 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  modex-ate  pi-ices.  Blood  tested. 
Write  for  catalog;  visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R,  Davisville,  R.  I. 


1flH%  PURE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  DIRECT. 

lull  Bl  eeding  cockei-elsdecendantsof  Storrs contest 
winners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Driving  Instructor:  “Well,  do  you 
understand  the  car  now?”  Beginner: 
“Perfectly.  There’s  only  one  thing  I 
should  like  to  ask  :  Do  you  put  the  water 
and  the  petrol  in  the  same  hole?” — An¬ 
swers. 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANT  COCKERELS— for  sale 
GEO.  UAl'P,  Mnpleborst  Farms,  Monticello,  New  York 


BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  and  HATCH- 
ING  EGGS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbush,  N-  Y. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM  Box  R  MARLBORO.  MASS. 
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Turkeys  on  Staten  Island 

I  send  picture  of  a  part  of  a  flock  of 
25  turkeys  I  raised  this  year.  Four  of 
my  young  toms,  just  7%  months  old  De¬ 
cember  12,  weighed  an  average  of  24  lbs. 
apiece.  My  turkeys  have  never  been  on 
range,  as  most  folks  have  advocated.  I 
raised  them  under  very  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  having  to  have  them 
penned  in  a  small  place  in  wet  weather 
and  having  to  keep  them  confined  in  a 
yard  no  larger  than  20x30. 

I  set  50  eggs ;  hatched  47  poults  and 
raised  25  to  maturity.  w.  J.  L. 


Feed  for  Baby  Chicks 

Will  you  give  a  good  feed  for  baby 
chicks  with  semi-solid  buttermild  along 
with  it?  h.  h.  M. 

Here  is  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
mixture  for  young  chicks.  We  give  it, 
not  because  superior  to  others  but  be¬ 
cause  it  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  that 
many  other  good  formulas  lack.  The 
mash  mixture  consists  of  30  lbs.  yellow 
cornmeal ;  20  lbs.  wheat  bran ;  15  lbs. 
flour  wheat  middlings ;  10  lbs.  fine  ground 
heavy  oats.  If  really  heavy  oats  cannot 
be  obtained  and  reground,  omit  them  and 
increase  the  cornmeal  by  30  to  40  lbs. — 10 
lbs.  of  high-grade  fine  meat  scraps ;  5  lbs. 
bonemeal  (for  chick  feeding)  ;  10  lbs. 
dried  milk.  If  you  feed  plenty  of  milk 


years  old  that  have  not  molted.  Would 
like  to  know  what  the  experience  of  other 
readers  has  been  along  this  line.  A.  s. 
Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. 


Possible  Chickenpox 

I  would  like  to  have  some  information 
about  my  pullets.  I  bought  them  a  few 
weeks  ago,  some  of  them  begin  to  act 
sick.  They  are  getting  _  a  dry  crust 
around  the  eyes,  which  begin  to  swell  un¬ 
til  they  close.  c.  F.  H. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  brownish  scabs  appear  upon  the 
heads  of  these  birds,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  chickenpox  is  the  cause  of  their  trou¬ 
ble.  This  is  not  likely  to  prove  serious 
unless  accompanied  by  roup.  As  chick¬ 
enpox  is  a  very  contagious  disease,  the 
sick  fowls  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  and  the  sore  places  painted  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  They  may  be  re¬ 
turned  after  recovery.  M.  B.  D. 


Keeping  Older  Hens  Over 

On  page  1492  is  a  note  in  regard  to 
keeping  over  older  hens  for  the  next  year. 

My  figures  show  that  a  hen  is  not  in 
her  prime  until  three  or  four  years  old. 
My  rule  is  to  keep  a  hen  as  long  as  she 
proves  to  be  a  good  layer  and  raises  a 
good  brood  of  chicks. 

I  have  one  hen  which  is  now  in  her 


Staten  Island  Turkeys 


in  any  other  form,  omit  dried  milk  from 
the  mash ;  r/a  lb.  fine  salt  well  mixed  in 
the  mash.  As  scratch  gx-ain,  6  lbs.  fine 
cracked  corn  to  4  lbs.  cracked  wheat.  The 
corn  need  not  be  finely  cracked  or  the 
wheat  broken  after  the  chicks  are  a  few 
weeks  of  age  and  big  enough  to  eat  the 
larger  grain  particles.  M.  B.  D. 


Practical  Feed  Formula 

What  feed  formula  would  you  advise 
for  Winter  feeding  of  pullets?  How 
many  Barred  Rock  pullets  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  for  a  house  20  ft.  wide,  60  ft.  long? 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  h.  j.  b. 

Here  are  the  feed  formulas  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station.  They 
are  good,  though  much  more  varied  ones 
might  be  given.  For  mash,  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  wheat  bran,  flour  wheat 
middlings,  yellow  cornmeal,  ground  heavy 
oats  or  ground  barley  and  high-grade 
meat  scrap.  About  a  half  pound  of  fine 
salt  is  added  to  each  100  lbs.  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  For  scratch  grains:  equal  parts  of 
cracked  yellow  corn  and  wheat.  If  heavy 
oats  can  be  obtained,  1  lb.  in  five  of 
whole  scratch  mixture,  or  20  lbs.  to  the 
hundred,  may  be  added.  Four  square 
feet  of  floor  space  for  each  bird  is  not 
too  much  for  the  large  breeds,  three 
hundred  birds  in  a  building  20x60  ft.  in 
6ize.  M.  B.  D. 


Handling  Poultry  Vermin 

I  saw  a  x’equest  for  an  antidote  for 
mites  and  lice  in  poultry  houses.  I  have 
found  carbolineum  an  absolutely  unfailing 
remedy. .  Paint  roosts  thoroughly  with 
the  liquid,  and  if  after  a  week  any  mites 
or  lice  are  left,  paint  again.  I  find 
once  m  two  years  does  the  work.  M.  U. 

Virginia. 


17th  year  and  lays  well.  She  laid  well 
from  last  January  until  she  took  her  nest 
in  March.  I  set  her  and  she  hatched  out 
24  chicks  and  raised  all  but  two.  After 
she  left  then  she  began  laying  in  about  a 
week.  When  she  got  bi'oody  I  set  her 
again,  and  she  hatched  out  another  brood 
the  following  August  and  raised  20 
chicks.  She  left  those  in  October  and 
has  been  laying  ever  since  up  to  this 
writing,  December  15.  How  is  that  for 
a  17-year-old  hen?  She  is  of  the  R.  I. 
Red  type.  w.  H.  iiar bison. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Ya. 


New  Hampshire  Broiler 
Industry 

This  is  a  large  business  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  poultry  department  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  says  that 
financial  losses  in  the  past  in  the  broiler 
industry  have  been  caused  by  the  use  of 
expensive  chicks  and  crowded  houses,  a 
lack  of  lioppei  space,  chilling  and  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions. 

Full-feathered  broilers  often  bring  five 
cents  a  pound  more  to  shippers  than  the 
bai’e-backed  kind.  Plenty  of  hopper  space 
and  dry  pens  go  far  toward  holding  the 
feathers  on  the  birds.  Four  5-ft.  long 
mash  hoppers  for  each  400  chicks  is  sxxffi- 
cient  room  for  the  first  five  weeks.  After 
that  double  the  number  of  hoppers  and 
allow  at  least  one  square  foot  of  floor 
space  for  each  chick. 

Crazy  chick,  a  new  disease  occurring 
between  the  third  and  fifth  week  of  life, 
is  of  unknown  cause.  It  is  thought  that 
any  irritation  of  the  intestinal  tract, 
caused  by  too  cold  water  or  spoiled  foods, 
may  induce  the  symptoms.  The  gait  of 
the  chick  becomes  unsteady  and  it  wobbles 
sidewise,  teeters  backward  and  often 
tumbles  on  its  tail  head.  The  use  of  a 
40  per  cent,  powdered  milk  mash  has 
checked  the  condition  almost  immediately 
whenever  xised.  The  treatment  usually 
followed  is  the  same  as  for  coccidiosis. 


Pep  up  sales  —  Improve  quality 
Stop  losses—Increase  production 

Get  the  facts  from  Everybodys-  Poultry  Maga. 
zine.  Each  issue  contains  ideas,  information 
and  discussions  that  make  the  poultryman’s 
work  easier  and  his  profits  higher.  Typical 
poultry  articles  on  proper  breeding, 
feeding,  housing,  culling  and  marketing 
by  the  world's  greatest  leaders  of 
modem  poultry  business.  Here  is 
the  magazine  you  need  above  all. 

Try  it  nine  months  for  25c. 

Three  years  for  $1.00, 

mos- 


Enclosed  is  25c.  Please  send  me 
Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine  for 
nine  months. 

Name . ’ . 

Address  . 

Town . State . 

Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine 
Box  286-R  Hanover,  Pa. 


HY-VITA 

Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure-Fresh-Certif  ied  i 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 
vitamines  A  and  D.  Compare  these  prices 
with  other  biologically  tested  brands; 
then  order  where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Steel  Drums  with  faucet  937.00 
1  O  Gallon  Tins— Boxed  -  14.00 

6  Gallon  Tins  — Boxed  -  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today .1 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  25,  2156  Water  &t.«  New  York  City 


IfMI 


MM 

$45.00  Buys  This 
Fine  Brooder  House 

The  8x8  ft.  “Amherst”  House  shown  aboves  is 
just  right  for  brooding.  Later  take  out  the 
stove,  nut  in  roosts  and  you  have  an  ideal 
Colony  House.  Complete  witli  windows,  shut¬ 
ters  and  paper  for  roof.  Price :  $45.00  f.  o.  b. 
Floor  if  wanted,  $9.35;  roosts,  nests  and  drop¬ 
ping  board,  $4.00. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  Houses,  Pigeon 
Houses,  Kabbit  Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  COMPANY, 

85  Depot  Street,  Randolph,  Mass. 


HAKE  HENS  LAI 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks! 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  boue. 

UAUII’C  latest  model 
mANII  d  BONE  CUTTER 


L 

I  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 

1 90  Days*  Fra©  Trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Book  free. 

■MBF.  W.  MANN  CO..  Bex  1 5  MILFORD.  MASS 


POSITIV-LAY 


Used  in  mashes 
by  21  State 
Poultry  Experts 
The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


S.cWhite  Leghor^ 

HELPFUL  BOOK 
GIVEN  AWAY 


Scores  of  people  have  written  us  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  help  received  from  our  1928 
Year  Book.  Our  1929  Year  Book  is  even 
more  helpful,  giving  monthly  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  greatest  practical  value. 
This  hook  contains  more  money-mak¬ 
ing  information  than  many  poultry 
books  selling  at  a  dollar.  Yet,  we  glad¬ 
ly  mail  it  free  on  request.  Write  today. 

Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks 

are  guaranteed  to  pay  better  than  any 
others  you  can  buy,  it'  they  don’t  we’ll 
refund  the  difference  in  price  paid. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street 
METHUEN.  MASS. 


LOOK 


Buy  GOLDEN  RULE 
BABY  CHICKS 
FOR  MORE  PROFIT 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery  offers  you  pure-bred 
baby  chicks  from  rigidly  culled  flocks  — all 
famous  strains  — fairest  prices— any  breed  — 
White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns— White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Black  Minorca© —  Buff 
Orpingtons — Buff  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds — White 
Wyandottea  —  Buff  Minorcas  —  Black  Giant*  —  Light 
Brahmas—  Anconao.  Get  our  special  prices  on  heavy 
mixed  chicks  and  our  odds  and  ends.  Every  ship¬ 
ment  prepaid.  lOOft  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed, 


Write  now  for  beautiful 
colored  catalog  showing 
each  breed  in  natural 
colors.  AImo  FHEE  recipes 
for  now  and  delicious  chicken  and  sgg 
salads,  etc.  Hurry  for  recipes! 

Address— Free  Recipe  Boh  D. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY -BUCYRUS.  O. 


SAFETY  FIRST/ 

\  “ profits  follow  ! 


'2“y  1 

Now 
Pay 
Later  I 


SUoa 


,  Protect  your  chicks  from  weather,  vermin, 
[rats  and  fire  in  the  durable, everlasting 

ROSS  Metal  Insulated  Poultry  Houso 

Near -round,  abundant  sunshine, 
perfect  ventilation,  warm  in  win¬ 
ter,  cool  in  summer.  The  year 
'round  house.  Write  today  for  the 
Poultry  Book  that’s  different. 
THE  ROSS  CUTTER  *  SILO  CO. 
■09  Wardw  St..  Sprlniflald,  Ohio 
79  Yearn  Matcino  the  Beet 

you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated  folders 
and  full  information.  Mail  today. 

Brooder  Houses  □  Hog  Houses  Q 

□ Crib3  □ Cutters  □ Mills  Q 


P  A  SMITH  BROTHERS 

/Olsidkjjc  BROODER 


ilS 

75 

chick  size-! 

[  9  50 

24’ 

’-  100 

chick  size- 

12  00 

3  J- 

■-  200 

chick  size- 

16.00 

42- 

350 

chick  size- 

20.00 

55 

600 

chick  size- 

24.00 

72’ 

-1000 

chick  iix«- 

36  00 

For  tho  sixth  successive  year  the 
marvel  of  the  brooding  world. 
Owners  claim  it  "world’s 
best  brooder.”  ( 

Raises  5%  to  20%  more 
chicks 

exclusive  patented  features  ' 
— saves  time — labor — ends 
fire  risks — clean — economi¬ 
cal — automatic  heat  con¬ 
trol.  Gives  long,  satis¬ 
factory  service.  Get  yours 
NOW  at  your  hatchery, 
hardware  store,  or  from 
us.  WRITE  FOR  FREE’ 
FOLDER. 


Wellington  J. Smith  Co.  421  Davis-Farley  Bldg. .Cleveland, 0. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 
ATLAN  IV1FG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

3rtdoz  size  with  lints, fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Reaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers, 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  INC. 

Depl.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  maim  facto  rers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Try  our  “Kei-Soh”.  Prevents  hog-cholera  absolutely. 

It.  MacKELLA It’S  SONS  CO..  I’eeksLlil,  N.  Y. 


WILLGERODT 

soy.  ik  ns®®  ®  m  Hi  s 


Don’t  gamble  with  chicks  of  unknown  quality.  Every  chick  we  sell 
hatched  from  our  eggs  and  from  trapnested  birds — not  hatchery  chicks. 

If  you  desire  chicks  from  stock  of  known  parentage,  bred  for  type  and 
egg  production,  writs  for  “THE  LEGHORN  BOOK  FOR  1  929”.  It’s  free 
WILLGERODT  BROTHERS  BOX  R  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Hens’  Delayed  Molt 

I  wonder  whether  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
leaders  have  had  any  of  their  hens  go 
through  two  years  without  a  molt.  We 
have  raised  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs 
'or  16  years  for  exhibition  and  produc¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  any  that  layed  all  year  and  had  not 
molted.  We  have  two  hens  that  are  1*4 


They  had  gone  to  Morocco  for  a  holi¬ 
day,  and  one  day  joined  a  party  of  tour¬ 
ists  on  an  expedition  to  the  mountains.  | 
On  reaching  a  certain  narrow  pass  the 
cars  stopped  and  the  guide  dismounted. 
“From  this  point  the  road  is  only  passa¬ 
ble  for  mules,”  he  informed  the  party, 
“so  I  must  ask  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
to  get  out  and  continue  the  journey  on 
foot.” — London  Tit-Bits.  [ 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


lO  EXTRA  CHICKS 

DON’T  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred, 
high  producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and 
health  of  chicks  is  safeguarded.  Toe  picking  stopped  instantly  with  Wolf’s 
"NO-PICK."  Order  box  today.  $100  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  ormoney 
refunded  CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D. — GET  OUR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 
$1,000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds— Prices  very  attractive  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  .  -  -  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Thanks  for  your  good  wishes.  Save 
some  more  money  during  1929  for  some 
unfortunate  people  from  the  fraudulent 
advertisements.  Enclosed  find  $1  for  my 
renewal.  C.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Protecting  our  subscribers  from  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertising  is  the  steady  job  of  the 
editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk.  We  have 
evidence  of  his  successful  service  in 
every  mail. 

I  have  been  requested  by  a  friend  to 
sign  an  oil  lease  which  I  am  enclosing. 
Is  this  a  good  lease  for  me  to  sign?  If 
not,  will  you  advise  me  where  I  can  find 
a  better  one?  The  property  is  in  New 
Jersey.  J. M.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

The  lease,  like  all  ready-made  leases, 
is  drawn  for  the  advantage  of  the  lessee 
and  not  for  the  protection  of  the  farm 
owner.  The  other  party  to  the  lease  in 
question  has  no  established  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Therefore  the  lease  would 
only  bind  the  farm  owner  with  no  ad¬ 
vantage  or  compensation  to  him.  We  do 
not  know  the  object  of  securing  such 
leases  in  regions  where  there  is  little  or 
no  prospect  of  oil  being  located — per¬ 
haps  it  is  for  stock  promotion  purposes. 
We  never  hear  of  any  of  the  prominent 
oil  companies  seeking  leases  outside  of 
the  established  oil  fields.  Once  more  we 
warn  farm  owners  against  signing  such 
one-sided  leases  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  unless  the  other  party  to  the 
lease  establishes  beyond  question  his  good 
faith  and  financial  responsibility. 


So  many  times  we  have  been  helped 
through  your  advice,  especially  on  the 
Publisher’s  Desk  page.  I  always  keep  a 
close  watch  but  have  never  seen  anything 
much  about  Tungsten  Production  Co., 
Inc.  (Boulder,  Col.).  My  husband  has 
been  putting  in  money  off  and  on  since 
before  the  World  War.  After  the  war 
the  firm  claimed  they  were  down  and  out, 
but  with  all  the  shareholders  sticking 
together  they  started  up  again.  My  hus¬ 
band  went  to  Colorado  to  see  the  mines; 
he  thought  it  was  a  pretty  good  thing. 
They  paid  two  dividends  in  1926,  but 
nothing  since  then.  M.  J.  E. 

New  York. 

The  Tungsten  Production  Company, 
Inc.,  was  organized  under  Colorado  laws 
in  February,  1924.  as  a  merger  of  the 
Boulder  Tungsten  Production  Company 
and  the  Tungsten  Mountain  Mines  Com¬ 
pany.  The  capitalization  of  the  company 
at  last  report  was  given  at  $5,000,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  $1  par  value  fully 
paid.  The  property  consists  of  some 
ninety  patented  tungsten  claims  and  about 
760  additional  acres  of  tungsten  land, 
totaling  over  1400  acres,  including  several 
mill  sites  in  Grand  Island  District,  Boul¬ 
der  County,  Colorado.  The  development 
work  which  has  been  carried  on  includes 
10  shafts  from  200  to  600  ft.  deep  and 
five  tunnels  totaling  5650  ft.  The  total 
amount  of  workings  developed  amounts  to 
about  15,000  ft.,  and  the  company’s  equip¬ 
ment  includes  electric  power,  two  com¬ 
pressors,  a  40-ton  concentrating  mill,  etc. 
Its  address  is  care  of  The  National  State 
Bank  Building,  Boulder,  Colorado.  No 
information  of  a  financial  nature  has  been 
made  public,  and  we  have  not  been  ap¬ 
prised  as  to  the  progress  which  the 
company  has  made  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  However,  we  find  that  the 
company’s  stock  has  recently  been  quoted 
12c-17c,  and  in  our  opinion  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  nothing  more  than  a  relatively 
obscure  and  uncertain  speculation. 


The  Publisher’s  Desk  in  the  last  issue 
of  December  contained  some  matter  of 
interest  to  me  regarding  the  Consumers’ 
Spectacle  Co.,  Self-Test  Optical  Co.,  who 
also  parade  as  “Nu  Way,”  “Ilitholz,”  and 
no  doubt  a  dozen  other  nice  catchy 
names,  or  most  anything,  I  guess,  except 
what  they  really  are.  Over  three  or 
four  years  ago  they  got  hold  of  my  name 
and  age  and  have  pestered  me  ever  since. 
They  also  sent  the  self-tester,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  article,  over  a  year  ago, 
with  “Property  of  the  Self-test  Optical 
Co.”  stamped  on  it  conspicuously,  but 
have  never  asked  for  it  since,  and  I  have 
destroyed  it  anyway,  as  it  is  nothing  but 
a  little  wood  and  tin  affair,  not  worth 
over  10  cents  at  the  most,  and  nothing 
at  all  as  far  as  testing  eyes  is  concerned. 
What  I  am  getting  at,  however,  is  that 
for  over  a  year  now,  I  have  received, 
about  every  two  months,  an  envelope 
chock  full  of  humbug  offers  from  different 
concerns,  but  with  the  top  and  bottom 
card  always  some  more  spectacle  stuff, 
and  under  new  names  each  time.  Late¬ 
ly,  some  indecent  stuff  has  been  tucked 
in,  and  I  enclose  a  few  samples  for  your 
inspection.  It  would  be  gratifying  if  you 
could  forward  it  to  the  proper  authority 
in  the  Post  Office  Department.  K.  a.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

The  “humbug  offers”  referred  to  by 
this  subscriber  are  mailed  in  the  form 
of  10  return  post  cards  which  are  sent 
through  the  mails  in  one  envelope,  thus 
saving  postage.  The  cards  constitute  a 
choice  collection  of  easy-money  schemes 
from  the  spectacle  propositions  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  patent  medicine  fakes.  No  legi¬ 
timate  concerns  would  permit  their  ad¬ 
vertising  literature  to  be  sent  out  in  such 
company — a  respectable  house  couldn’t 
survive  the  odium  of  being  found  in  the 
company  of  the  bunch.  The  Post  Office 
regulations  apparently  do  not  prohibit 
this  indecent  and  palpably  fraudulent 
literature  passing  through  the  mails. 
Only  an  aroused  public  opinion  can  cope 
with  it. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  little  information 
regarding  some  stock  of  the  International 
Callophone  Corporation  of  New  Jersey. 
I  have  been  offered  five  shares  common, 
valued  at  $10  each,  and  five  shares  of  pre¬ 
ferred,  valued  at  $10  per  share,  and  also 
a  $50  8%  Convertible  Equipment  Trust 
Certificate  by  the  same  company  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  work  performed  for  the  owner  of 
the  stock.  I  told  him  I  would  do  nothing 
until  I  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  got  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  any  good  or 
not,  and  therefore  would  consider  it  a 
great  favor  if  you  would  advise  me  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  just  what  you  think  of  this 
stock.  J.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

This  company  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware.  The  charter  of  the 
company  became  void  in  January,  1926, 
because  of  non-payment  of  taxes.  The 
stocks  are  therefore  worthless.  It  pays 
to  investigate ! 


Will  you  inform  me  of  the  reliability 
of  the  Financial  Debater-Criterion,  a 
financial  sheet  which  is  published  weekly 
at  185  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.? 
It  appears  to  be  similar  to  the  Wall 
Street  Iconoclast.  The  editorial  staff  is 
composed  of  E.  T.  Morton,  J.  W.  Stollin 
and  W.  E.  Carter.  h.  j.  l. 

Connecticut. 

Yes,  the  publication  inquired  about  is 
in  the  same  class  as  the  Wall  Street 
Iconoclast.  The  publisher  of  the  latter, 
George  Graham  Rice,  has  recently  been 
sentenced  to  four  years  in  Atlanta  prison, 
while  his  attorney  has  announced  an  ap¬ 
peal.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  these 
tipster  sheets  from  the  legitimate  finan¬ 
cial  publications.  The  promoter  of  the 
tipster  sheets  invariably  has  something 
in  the  way  of  bait  up  his  sleeve  which  he 
presents  at  the  psychological  moment. 

The  following  extract  from  an  item  in 
an  up-State  paper  brings  home  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  our  warning  against  signing  pa¬ 
pers  of  any  kind  for  strangers,  and  sign¬ 
ing  anything  under  any  circumstances 
without  reading  carefully : 

One  day  a  few  months  ago  a  stranger 
walked  into  Mr.  Hodge's  place  of  busi¬ 
ness,  No.  9  Exchange  Place,  and  asked 
if  he  could  rent  a  little  storage  room  for 
some  advertising  display  fixtures  which 
he  said  a  salesman,  who  was  to  come 
along  later,  would  unpack  and  distribute 
to  merchants.  Mr.  Hodge  had  plenty  of 
room  and  agreed  to  take  a  commission  on 
what  was  sold  for  the  storage  privilege. 
The  man  said  he  represented  a  New  York 
company. 

“My  partner  was  present,”  said  Mr. 
Hodge,  “and  heard  this  conversation.  The 
agent  handed  me  a  slip  to  sign,  which  I 
unwisely  neglected  to  read.  About  a 
week  later  I  got  an  invoice  which  read : 
‘Sold  to  C.  Hodge,  fixtures  amounting  to 
$495.’  ” 

And  the  New  York  concern  collected 
the  $495  by  transfering  the  note  to  a 
bank,  presumably  an  innocent  party.  It 
is  thus  that  our  laws  intended  to  promote 
justice  between  individuals  are  twisted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trickster  and  sharp¬ 
er.  Read  before  you  sign ! 

I  have  no  intention  of  accepting  this 
offer.  Please  publish  in  The  R.  N.-Yr., 
Publisher’s  Desk  if  you  think  best ;  if  it  is 
crooked  it  will  save  others  from  being 
swindled.  MBS.  F.  P.  s. 

Ohio. 

This  refers  to  one  of  the  free-lot 
schemes  promoted  by  having  people  sign 
cards  at  a  fair.  The  pretense  is  that  the 
signer  of  the  card  can  secure  a  $350  lot 
for  $45.  It  is  of  course  getting  money 
under  false  pretenses  as  the  lot  isn’t 
worth  $350.  and  isn’t  worth  $45.  or  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  sell  the  lots 
by  such  a  scheme. 


$375  — 


FARM  WAGON 

WHILE  THEY  LAST—  ONLY 

Supply  Limited— Order  At  Once  gjI'ISO 


u.  s. 

Gov’t 


We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  limited  supply  of  these  Ambulance 
Wagons  from  the  U.  S.  Gov’t.  They  make  a  dandy  utility  Farm  Wagon. 
They  are  in  perfect  condition — have  never  been  used — come  to  you  knocked 
down  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  U.  8.  Gov’t.  While  they  last  we 
offer  them  at  the  unheard  of  price  of  $42.50,  F.O.B.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  of  A  LIFETIME 


Wagon  body  is  9  ft.  long,  4  ft.  7  in.  wide;  front  wheels  3  ft. — rear  4  ft; 
round  edge  Steel  Tires  2%  in.  wide — %  in.  thick ;  Oak  Body  has  heavy 
floor  with  two  side  seats  full  length,  fold  up  or  removable ;  7  steel-tempered 
springs.  Upholstered  driver’s  seat — two  side  lamps — hickory  or  ash  tongue, 
double-trees,  nec-kyoke  chains — foot  brakes.  Painted  four  coats.  A  won¬ 
derful,  strong  utility  farm  wagon.  Supply  limited.  Be  sure  to  get  one  at 
this  low  price.  $ 

Handy  Farm  Cart 
At  a  Give  Away  SQ950 

Price— Only  ££ 

Horse- 
Drawn 

Here’s  another  rare  bargain  in  a 
horse-drawn,  strongly-built  Farm 
Cart.  Cost  the  Gov’t.  $175.  Our 
Price  only  $22.50,  F.O.B.  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.  Carts  never  used — 
_  _  _  ,  J  shipped  knocked  down  in  original 

crates.  Body  <  ft.  <  in.  long — 4  ft.  3  in.  wide — 2  ft.  deep,  with  tail  board 
and  heavy  floor.  Wheels  4%  ft.  high.  Wide  iron  tires,  3  in.  wide,  %  in 
thick.  Steel  axle  2x2  in.  Castings  all  malleable.  Bodv  and  shafts  white 
oak  or  hickory.  Cart  is  complete  with  brakes  and  axle  wrench.  Painted 
three  coats.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a  brand  new  cart  at  a  give-away 
price.  Guaranteed  as  represented.  Publisher  would  not  print  this  ad.  if 
carts  and  wagons  were  not  as  described.  Send  check  or  money  order  today 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO.,  Dept.  B,  aMba'filkSfc 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  ail  colors — for  ail  purposes 

FREE  on  request- INGERSOLL  PAINT  HOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  E9t.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ION 


■A  FRAME  $ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Roof  in 

Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  KJ* 


A  guaranteed  pure  Iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  I  twill  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  45  Middletown,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


EDWARDS 


METAL 

ROOFING 


BIGGEST  VALUE  LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS,  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Facfcory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 


Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  siaes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
mmm  PRVr  mm  iog  and  Material  Book  No. 
K  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

EDWARDS  MFCS.  CO. 
BOOKS  133-173  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  ofl  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

Wa  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  tVELl  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


"0MY  SILOS 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 

C  l  Frederick,  Md. 


DEL-MAR-VA  the  market 
basket  of  the  east 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motortruck  to  New  York,  Phila- 
i  Raltimore  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsyl- 

d»nPia  UaflroaT  penneates  Peninsula.  Splendid  produc- 
7: ^  unit  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  Low 
'’"Li*  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little  snow  and 
freezing^  Handsome  descriptive  booklet— FREE. 
»ddes»— 1«7  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 

.Tirv  tlOVIIERKCL  PROPOSITION  ON  NEW 
,,AVha\  I»  SOAP-TO0L8  AND  SUPPLIES 

w  ,  “fn  with  car  to  make  deliveries.  Can  earn  *2.00 
N  rZ  Work  is  near  home.  No  experience  required, 
m  iie  for  free  sample  and  full  particulars. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

Pure  Pork  Sausage  in  5  lb.  Bao». . . . 35c  per  lb. 

Pur®  4ii  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

c.  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co.  OXFORD.  N.  Y. 

.  .  ,T__n  Old  Historical  Flasks— will  pay  good 
1X7  Alim  II  prices  for  Purple  or  Blue  Flasks.  Also 
If  /111  *  Xilf  want  bound  volumes  of  Godey  books. 
STON’T  BAITER  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  Chamberibnrg,  Penna. 

.  MTCIN  Old  volunteer  firemen’s  equipment. 

W  AlN  1  Quote  anvtliing  from  an  engine  to  a 

hat  or  bucket.  C.  E.  H.  WHITLOCK  -  Bethany,  Conn. 

u(  l  J  D..U  OLD  BAGS.  We  puy  excellent  prices. 

Wanted  to  D  uy  OWASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  o!  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT,  experienced  in  practical 
un-keep  of  estate,  including  poultry,  dairy  and 
cardens,  and  the  marketing  of  products;  mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred:  please  give  references  and 
experience,  and  liow  soon  available.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded ;  salary  $o0  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUlEKlA- 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.  


WANTED — Man  to  work  for  cow-testing  asso 
ciation  in  Connecticut;  must  be  able  to  use 
Babcock  tester;  furnish  own  transportation! 
good  wages.  R.  E.  NORCROSS,  301  P. 
Building,  New  Haven,  Conn.  _ 


WANTED — Mother’s  helper,  no  heavy  work 
good  home  preferred  to  wages,  woman  or  girl. 
ADVERTISER  5259,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
ihe  family,  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  to 
become  manager  and  matron  in  a  school  for 
bovs;  middle-aged  country  people,  members  ot 
•i  church  and  of  good  habits  desired;  for  full 
information  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis- 
Lyn,  Pa.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Responsible  couple  for  general  work 
about  modern  country  home;  family  of  four; 
woman,  cooking,  laundry;  man,  drive  car  and 
gardening;  only  competent  housekeepers  desired, 
preferably  under  40  years  old;  wages  $1-5 
monthly.  G.  E.  QUIGLEY,  Bernardsville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Oreliardist,  New  Jersey,  work  on  a 
50%  basis;  mail  with  family  preferred ;  im¬ 
proved  living  conditions;  no  superintendent  or 
foremen  need  apply.  ADVERTISER  5263,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

HELP  WANTED — Long  Island  farmer  would 
like  to  correspond  with  experienced  trucker, 
for  roadside  trade  and  market;  great  demand 
for  vegetable  plants  in  Spring;  oneJ$£Td  Plants 
for  work  and  experience.  ADVERTISER,  o-bt, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  and  wife; 

good  position  for  right  couple;  healthful  cli¬ 
mate.  BRIGHT  WATERS  FARM,  Henderson¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 


WANTED — Protestant  housekeeper  preferring 
good  home  to  high  wages.  Address  BOX  -8, 
R.  2,  Lake  Ariel,  Pa. _ _ 

WORKING  foreman,  married,  to  manage  80- 
acre  dairy  and  general  two-man  farm  near 
city;  must  be  energetic,  ambitious^  and  capable; 
preferably  with  short  course  training;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  references  and  salary  required.  OWEN 
HART,  125  Trumbull  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED— Good  energetic  dairy  farmer  with 
capital  or  herd  to  build  up  and  operate  first- 
class  grade  A  dairy  farm  of  200  acres  or  more 
near  Danbury,  Conn.;  owner  will  lease  outfit  on 
fair  and  reasonable  terms;  furnish  additional 
capital  to  right  party;  available  April  1.  H.  B. 
MALLORY,  Danbury,  Conn. 

WANTED— Mother’s  helper,  neat,  willing  girl, 
good  plain  cook,  $40  per  month.  MRS.  R.  C. 
NORTON,  133  Fulton  St.,  Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man  wanted,  experienced,  to  take  care 
of  saddle  horses,  cows,  chickens  and  dogs; 
prefer  man  who  is  handy  with  tools  and  under¬ 
stands  general  garden  work  around  estate;  good 
salary  to  right  man.  IT.  SHEPARD,  Supt., 
N.  T.  G.  Farm,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

UNENCUMBERED  white  woman,  Protestant, 
good  cook,  required;  no  washing;  all  particu¬ 
lars,  and  copies  of  references  in  first  letter; 
salary  to  start  $60  a  month;  private  family,  not 
farm;  onlv  one  seeking  all-year  position  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  5273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN — Herd  of  registered  Ilolsteins  pro¬ 
ducing  low  bacteria  count  milk;  in  first  letter 
state  size  of  family,  experience,  references  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  5275,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Woman  to  do  cooking  and  light  house¬ 
work  in  modern  country  home;  man.  farm 
work;  excellent  living  conditions;  in  first  letter 
state  experience,  references  and  wages  expected : 
mother  and  young  daughter  able  to  help  also 
considered.  ADVERTISER  5276,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  man  for  steady  general  farm 
work;  telephone  Guilford  167-2.  PLEASANT- 
A  ILLE  FARM,  Guilford,  Conn. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wanted  for  large  estate 
in  Ohio;  hundred-acre  orchard,  farms,  several 
thousand  acres  woodland.  Address  ERNEST 
FLAGG,  111  East  40tli  Street,  New  York  City, 
stating  qualifications. 


WOMAN  WANTED — Waitress  and  housework, 
superintendent’s  cottage;  salary  $50  per  month 
and  maintenance;  state  age  and  date  available. 
SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPI¬ 
TAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  dormitory,  boys;  sal¬ 
ary  $50,  maintenance.  COUNTY  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  25  to  35  years  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
equivalent  of  second  year  high  school  education; 
must  tie  active  and  of  good  moral  habits;  sal¬ 
ary  $60  to  $90  per  month  with  full  maintenance 
and  laundry;  located  in  Westchester  County,  40 
miles  from"  New  York  City;  promotion  according 
to  ability  and  service;  for  complete  information 
apply  to  LEO  J.  PALMER.  M.  D.,  Superintend¬ 
ent,  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  in  Protestant  family  by 
American,  60,  steady,  handy,  earpen ter, ^farm¬ 
er;  state  wages,  references.  ADVERTISER 
5283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  21.  some  farm  experience,  wants 
to  learn  commercial  poultry  business;  no  bad 
habits  and  willing  to  work;  references  furnished. 
HARRY  LONGO,  West  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 

COUPLE,  Scotch,  one  child  9  years:  chauffeur, 
farmer  and  gardens;  wife,  housework;  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  5243,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WORKING  foreman  on  gentleman’s  estate,  de¬ 
sires  position  about  March  1;  best  references 
furnished;  married,  no  family.  ADVERTISER 
5247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  forman  wishes  connection  with  large 
modern  commercial  farm  or  estate;  married, 
30,  no  encumbrance,  thorough  mechanic,  hustler, 
capable  of  results;  handle  help  efficiently.,  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  5251,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  superintendent,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  lifetime  experience  all  branches;  Ameri¬ 
can,  married;  capable,  trustworthy,  references. 
ADVERTISER  5250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager  open;  25  years’  in¬ 
comparable,  thorough,  practical,  scientific  and 
college  experience,  all  branches  A  to  Z;  cattle 
and  dairy  specialist;  development  successful, 
highly  remunerative  industrial  farm  unit,  com¬ 
plete  elimination  all  waste  and  surplus  labor; 
unsurpassed  marketing  plans.  POST  OFFICE 
BOX  47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  American,  married,  life  experi¬ 
ence;  care  cattle.  BOGERT,  485  Bushwick 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  POSITION — Dairy  barn  work,  to  take 
care  cows,  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER,  Box  475,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  two  children,  chauffeur  and 
handy  man;  farm  born;  wants  position  with 
cottage;  references.  ADVERTISER  5253,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  American  Protestant,  middle- 
aged,  working  foreman  or  barn  manager;  life 
experience,  no  booze  or  tobacco,  honest  and  de¬ 
pendable;  not  afraid  of  work;  state  salary  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  C.  C.  JOHNSON,  Rt. 
6,  Bedford,  Va. 


GERMAN,  30,  single,  strong,  clean  worker,  ex¬ 
perienced  kennel  man,  handy  with  tools,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  fox  or  chicken  farm;  butler. 
ADVERTISER  5254,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wants  position  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience;  references.  ADVERTISER  5255, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  work  on  a  farm;  experienced  in  all 
farm  work;  age  21.  ADVERTISER  5257, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  dairy  farmer,  small  famjUy,  is  open 
for  position  by  March  1-April  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5258,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITIONS  wanted  by  farm  school  graduates, 
20  years  of  age,  having  bad  three  years’  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  training  on  the  large  school 
farms;  some  of  these  graduates  are  trained  as 
dairymen,  herdsmen,  tractor  operators,  vege¬ 
table  gardeners,  poultrymen,  greenhouse-men, 
landscape  men,  and  general  farm  management; 
only  interested  in  good  farms;  ready  for  em¬ 
ployment  April  1.  Communicate  with  C.  L. 
GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN  or  dairyman,  single,  wishes 
position;  buttermaker,  85-lb.  cow,  show  birds, 
capons,  egg  production;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  single  young  man,  place  on  a 
poultry  farm;  some  experience;  Long  Island 
preferred.  E.  SCIIOPPE,  86-59  Clio  Ave.,  Hol¬ 
lis,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager  open  March  1  to  15; 

experienced  with  crops,  machinery,  marketing, 
dairying;  understand  handling  men,  soil  im¬ 
provement,  repairs  of  machinery,  buildings;  life 
experience  in  farm  and  advanced  registry  work; 
married,  age  36,  one  child;  11  years  as  work¬ 
ing  farm  manager;  furnish  employer’s  recom¬ 
mendation.  ADVERTISER  5264,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  work  on  poultry  farm; 

good,  honest,  reliable  worker  with  reference. 
BOX  15,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  man,  good  plain  cook,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  February  1;  cook  for  farm  help  or  house¬ 
keeper  for  bachelor;  good  reference;  state  wages 
and  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  responsible  posi¬ 
tion,  near  New  York  City.  ALFRED  BOGERT, 
424  Avenue  E,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  man,  age  21,  has  had  two  years’ 
experience  on  lawns,  shrubbery  and  vege¬ 
tables;  can  furnish  the  best  of  reference;  please 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5268,  c-are  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  wishes  position,  herds¬ 
man  or  dairyman;  April  1;  Scotch,  small  fami¬ 
ly,  good  references.  ADVERTISER  5270,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  clean,  single  Protestant  man 
*or  milk  room  work;  Grade  A  dairy  producing 
400  quarts  daily;  state  age,  experience,  wages 
wanted,  first  letter.  WENDMERE  FARMS, 
New  Market,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  e 
enced  and  farm-raised  preferred ;  an  i 
to  connect  with  an  up-to-date 
LIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  26,  single,  Swiss,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  10  months’  experience;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5271,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  28,  married,  open  for 
position  requiring  results;  would  be  willing 
to  take  charge  of  a  small  estate;  unquestionable 
references;  capable  of  taking  charge  of  any 
herd.  M.  MCCARTHY,  Box  495,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  gardener  wishes  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  place;  understands  care  of  lawns,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers  and  vegetables;  also  poultry  and 
live  stock.  ADVERTISER  5272,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  girl,  17,  wishes  housework.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Woodsman,  camp  care¬ 
taker,  game  protector.  BOX  126,  Greenville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Chance  to  learn  herdsmansliip  in 
modern  dairy;  experience  lifetime  general 
farming;  salary  $60;  Protestant,  single,  24 
years  old.  Address  PINE  GROVE  FARM,  Me- 
lioopany,  l’a. 


WANTED — Position,  caretaker  or  cow  and 
chicken  man,  on  private  estate;  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  married,  no  children;  reliable  and 
trustworthy.  ADVERTISER  5277,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  refined  and  competent,  age  38,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER 
5280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT,  capable,  truck  gardener;  experi¬ 
enced  raising  plants,  flowers  or  vegetables; 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  reliable  party; 
reply  at  once.  P.  A.  JUNE,  Rt.  1,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


IS  THERE  any  estate  owner  who  needs  a  re¬ 
liable  man  (Swede)  with  15  years’  practical 
and  theoretical  garden,  farm  and  forest  experi¬ 
ence?  Age  32,  married,  one  child;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5285,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN,  35,  single,  with  some  farm  experi¬ 
ence,  wishes  a  steady  job  on  a  large  poultry 
farm  as  assistant;  go  anywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  good  and  quick  worker;  wishes  to  learn  the 
poultry  business  thoroughly.  ADVERTISER 
5286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  one  child;  wife  plain  cook; 

on  private  estate  or  farm.  ADVERTISER 
5287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  creamery  foreman  or 
head  dairyman  by  single  man  26  years  old; 
five  years  experience  in  cet.  and  past,  milk; 
Cornell  man;  capable  of  taking  full  charge; 
would  like  an  interview.  ADVERTISER  5288, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  German,  married,  one  child,  desires 
position  as  foreman  on  private  place;  3  years’ 
agricultural  education  (Germany) ;  good  habits, 
capable,  responsible;  best  of  recommendations. 
VOLZ,  5%  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  in  all  branches,  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  full  charge,  desires  position 
where  integrity,  ability  and  results  are  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  5282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  college  edu¬ 
cation;  life-time  experience  in  all  farm  enter¬ 
prises,  desires  position  where  results  are  ex¬ 
pected  at  minimum  cost.  ADVERTISER  5281, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  companion,  nurse;  Chris¬ 
tian  people;  willing  to  travel;  experienced; 
references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  5289,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  26,  single,  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  and  two  years’  college  training;  can 
produce  good  results;  thoroughly  understand  in¬ 
cubation,  brooding,  egg  production,  and  market¬ 
ing;  also  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys;  only  first- 
class  proposition  desired;  prefer  private  estate; 
present  salary  $100  and  board;  A-l  references; 
begin  after  February  1.  ADVERTISER  5290, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY  with  five-year-old  child  wishes  position 
as  housekeeper;  Protestant.  ADVERTISER 
5293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  married,  American,  38  years  of 
age,  wishes  position  on  private  or  commercial 
place;  lifetime  experience  in  all  lines  of  dairy¬ 
ing,  including  A.  R.  O.  work;  best  references; 
state  wages  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  5294, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  competent  horticulturist,  flori¬ 
culturist,  gardener  and  poultryman,  desires 
place  on  country  or  suburban  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  gardener,  farmer  or  poultryman;  posi¬ 
tion  wanted.  ADVERTISER  5296,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COLORED  girl  with  small  child;  work  reason-  i 
able;  good  family.  C.  VAN  GULICK,  Staats- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  business  proposition  on 
shares  or  salary;  12  years  successful  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  poultry  farms;  broad  experience, 
pedigree  breeding,  hatchery  operation,  egg, 
broiler  and  pullet  production,  building  construc¬ 
tion,  crops,  fruit  and  live  stock;  married,  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  5292,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — 2  to  400-acre  farm  with  cows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  with  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  plant,  300 
acres,  uninfected  range,  about  2,800  layers, 
now  producing;  gross  income  up  to  Dec.  5tli  about 
$12,949;  valuable  saw  timber  and  firewood; 
heavy  income  producing  business  suitable  for 
two  or  three  partners;  price  $16,000,  $7,000 

down,  balance  on  easy  long-time  payments.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 60-100  acres,  good  farm  land,  build¬ 
ings  good  condition,  small  house;  near  vil¬ 
lage  on  State  road;  state  full  particulars,  price, 
terms.  ADVERTISER  5252,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 12  acres,  5-acre  apple  orchard; 

brook,  small  clean  woods,  beautiful  view, 
rest  of  land  clear;  on  State  road,  Westchester 
County;  suitable  commercial  residence;  twelve 
hundred  ($1,200)  dollars  per  acre,  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  5256,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  plant  in  Southern  Connecticut,  pret¬ 
ty  9-room  house,  modern  with  bath,  high,  dry 
land,  with  good  markets.  ADVERTISER  5262, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — 200-acre  dairy  farm,  good  buildings, 
running  water,  near  W.  R.  Junction,  Ver¬ 
mont.  ADVERTISER  5266,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TRUCK,  fruit,  poultry  farm,  20  fertile  acres, 
new  house,  riverside.  State  road;  fine  mar¬ 
ket;  $2,500;  Eastern  Shore  Maryland.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  wanted  by  three  young  men, 
German,  experienced;  rental  or  profit-sharing 
basis;  anywhere.  OBERMEYEIt,  222  East  85th 
St.,  New  York. 


WANTED  — ■  A  farm  to  work  on  shares,  all 
equipped.  FORREST  MILLER,  700  E.  L36tli 
St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Old  established  Leghorn  plant  and 
hatchery,  commercial  broiler  business,  profits 
absolutely  proven :  good  chance  for  live  man. 
P.  O.  BOX  292,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 46-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  12 
acres  of  orchard,  buildings  for  1,000  hens,  10- 
rooin  house,  basement  barn.  FLOYD  OGILS- 
BIE,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  farm  for  sale  or  trade;  20  acres,  5- 
room  house,  barn,  poultry  houses,  200  White 
Leghorns,  2  horses,  cow  and  tools;  300-ft.  above 
sea  level.  H.  J.  ROBERTS,  Dade  City,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  three  good  farms, 
fertile,  well-drained  soil,  substantial  build¬ 
ings,  orchards;  located  on  main  highways  to 
Trenton,  Philadelphia,  New  York;  electricity 
available;  also  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
used  farm  machinery.  ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKE- 
LEY,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


SOUTHERN  Delaware  home  farm,  35  splendid, 
perfect  laying  acres;  28  in  tillage;  fine  loca¬ 
tion,  good  buildings;  7-room  house;  excellent 
water;  fruit;  fully  equipped;  smooth,  no  rocks; 
$4,000,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  5278,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  purchase  immediately,  house,  small 
acreage,  some  outbuildings,  between  New 
York  City  and  Newburgh,  either  side  Hudson; 
under  $10,000;  on  or  near  State  road;  give 
full  particulars,  mention  price  asked;  photos 
returned.  ADVERTISER  5279,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM,  250  acres  for  sale,  to  rent,  or  on  shares; 

15  cows,  4  horses  and  tools;  on  improved 
road.  ANDREW  GREGG,  R.  D.  4,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


SACRIFICING  poultry  farm  in  chicken  belt;  6 
acres  virgin  ground  in  Vineland,  N.  J.  Infor¬ 
mation,  JACKSON,  522  W.  112th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Phone,  Cathedral  7874. 


FOR  SALE — Five-room  bungalow  on  stone  road; 

electric  lights,  good  water;  ten  acres  of  land; 
on  edge  of  county  seat  town;  equipment  for  700 
chickens;  apples,  peaches,  grapes  and  strawber¬ 
ries  growing;  railroad  and  steamboat;  4  hours 
to  Baltimore;  $4,000.  C.  J.  KERN,  Del-Mar- 
Va  Peninsula,  Denton,  Md. 


FARM  WANTED— Hire  or  shares  that  aged 
owner  live  on  and  also  be  taken  care  of,  by 
life-long,  middle-aged  married  farmer.  J.  W., 
P.  O.  Box  105,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  big,  cheap  farm,  no  stock, 
or  big  stretch  of  wild  land;  not  too  far  from 
New  York;  must  be  cheap;  all  particulars  in 
first  letter.  MR.  ALBERT  MEYERS,  603  E. 
2d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FERTILE  104-acre  valley  farm  on  concrete  high¬ 
way,  Northern  Jersey;  bus  lines,  heavy  traf¬ 
fic;  large  stone  house,  deep  lawn,  six  outbuild¬ 
ings;  suitable  country  estate,  at  farm  price; 
terms.  B.  F.  HARDESTY,  Clinton,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Splendid  farm,  90  acres,  paved 
road,  good  buildings,  close  town,  $120. 
EDWIN  BRICKERT,  Delmar,  Del. 


WANTED — House  and  5-10  acres,  good  soil  on  a 
State  highway,  for  truck  and  chicken  raising; 
front-door  market;  renting  preferred  with  option 
of  purchase,  one  year;  no  agents;  immediate; 
give  all  details.  ADVERTISER  5291,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RARE  opportunity  for  one  or  two  men  who  can 
“batch  it”  to  rent  modern  poultry  plant,  no 
stock,  50  miles  from  New  York;  favorable 
basis,  part  rent  allowed  for  little  garden  and 
farm  work;  first  three  months  free  to  right 
party;  capacity  2,000  layers  or  more;  good  local 
market.  ADVERTISER  5297,  care  Rural  Nevv- 
Yorker. 


TO  LET — Twenty-acre,  fully  equipped  poultry 
and  truck  farm,  located  on  main  highway 
near  Westwood,  N.  J. ;  convenient  to  nearby 
markets  and  less  than  20  miles  to  New  York 
City;  six-room  house,  all  improvements,  barns, 
incubator,  brooder-houses,  etc. ;  fertile  land  on 
which  has  been  grown  strawberries,  potatoes, 
corn,  cabbage  and  tomatoes;  Immediate  tenacy 
if  desired;  rent  to  responsible  party,  $100 
monthly.  Apply  MRS.  B.  L.  LOWITS,  154  Main 
Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Most  desirable  farm  in  Cumberland 
County,  N.  J.,  containing  approximately  78 
acres,  of  which  5  acres  are  woodland,  32  acres 
as  over  head  irrigation  with  own  water  supply; 
approximately  14  acres  in  asparagus,  5  years 
old — Washington  variety;  8  acres  in  blackber¬ 
ries;  all  land  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  in  condition  to  continue  all  crops; 
buildings  consist  of  house  entirely  renovated 
three  years  ago,  water,  heat  and  electric  light¬ 
ing;  buildings  erected  for  all  tools,  supplies, 
washing  of  vegetables  and  packing;  barn  for 
horses,  sufficient  tenement  houses  on  farm;  per¬ 
sonal  property,  all  necessary  tools,  horses,  etc., 
to  operate;  farm  situated  on  the  Cohansey  River 
on  a  hard  road  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  N.  .1.  siding;  shipments 
can  be  made  to  New  York  by  rail  or  truck;  rea¬ 
sonable  terms  for  prompt  purchaser.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40  not  prepaid ;  10  lbs.  white,  prepaid, 
$1.75;  buckwheat.  $1.50;  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5.50  per  00-lb. 
can;  fine  quality  white  clover,  $0.50.  J.  G. 
BURl’IS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — Finest  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50  here; 

5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail.  $2,  delivered; 
C.O.D.  orders  solicited.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — Jumbos,  runners,  fresh  from  vine, 
new  crop,  farmers’  field  stock,  10  lbs.,  $1.50; 
20  lbs.,  $2.25;  50  lbs.,  $4.25;  100  lbs.,  $7.75; 
500  lbs.,  $35;  hand  graded,  15c  pound;  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  farm,  save  money.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


CLOVER  HONEY— 10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  delivered  third  zone;  buckwheat,  60 
lbs.,  $5.50;  fancy  buckwheat  comb,  12  sections, 
$2.40.  not  prepaid;  complete  list  free.  ROSCOE 
F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY”— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10, 
$2,  postpaid.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Au¬ 
burn, *N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75.  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  extracted  honey,  case  two  60-lb. 

cans,  $12.50:  for  larger  amounts  write  for 
wholesale  prices,  stating  amount;  sample  15c. 
ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  93. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  1929 
advertising  offer  of  Catalogue  and  25c 
Rebate  Slip. 


Name 


Address 


City 


1929  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25-Cent  Rebate  Slip 

— only  10c 

MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail 
you  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson's  new 
seed  catalogue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25 -cent 
rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle  you,  without  charge,  to  the 
Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our  tested  seeds 
with  your  order. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and 
are  among  our  most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato, 
Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish ; — Invincible 
Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s  Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

For  82  years,  HENDERSON’ S  TESTED  SEEDS  have 
been  the  standard.  Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving 
methods  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  among 
American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of  your  seeds  is  the 
smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  expense,  and  it  is  of  advantage 
to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation 
and  standing. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 

This  is  a  book  of  210  pages,  tinuous  supply  of  fresh  vege- 


with  16  beautiful  color  plates, 
194  pages  of  rotogravure  in 
various  colors,  and  over  a 
thousand  illustrations  direct 
from  actual  photographs  of 
the  results  from  Henderson’s 
seeds. 

It  offers  many  special  collec¬ 
tions  of  vegetable  seeds 
arranged  so  as  to  give  a  con- 


tables  throughout  the  Summer, 
and  collections  of  flower  seeds 
especially  arranged  for  har¬ 
mony  of  color  and  continuity 
of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  lover  of  the  garden 
beautiful  or  bountiful — Clip 
the  coupon  now ! 


Every  Rebate  Slip 
Counts  as  Cash 

With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent 
our  Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which, 
returned,  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as 
25  cents  cash  payment  on  any  order 
of  two  dollars  or  over. 

In  addition  we  will  include  with  your 
order,  without  charge,  the  Henderson 
specialty  collection  of  three  packets 
of  Vegetable  and  three  packets  of 
Flower  seeds  as  described  above. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 


Early  Scarlet 
Turnip  Radish 


35-37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 


Ponderosa  Tomato 


Big  Boston 
Lettuce 


January  26,  1929 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  2.  1879,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879. 
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The  Fruit  Industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast 


ilONTROLLING  PEAR  BLIGHT.  — 
When  it  comes  to  the  control  of  pear 
blight  western  growers  are  far  in 
advance  of  eastern  growers.  That 
it  is  necessary  to  tight  blight  in  or¬ 
der  to  raise  pears  is  attested  to  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  find  a  single  tree  in  old  orchards 
which  does  not  show  where  at  one  time  or  other  it 
has  suffered  blight  attack.  Had  blight  not  been 
controlled  most  of  these  old  trees  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  disease,  while  as  it  is  there  sire 
any  number  of  vigorous  old  orchards.  The  severity 
of  blight  on  the  Pacific  Coast  means  a  constant 
psitrol  to  remove  points  of  infection  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  seen.  From  early  Spring  when  the  first 
signs  of  twig  blight  appear  until  the  wood  is  ripen¬ 
ing  for  the  Winter,  men  are  employed  to  inspect  the 
orchards  day  in  and  day  out,  cutting  out  infected 
parts. 

The  fact  that  pear  trees  grow  so  rapidly  on  the 
cosist  makes  them  particularly  susceptible  to  attsick, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  makes  them  quick  to  heal 
even  after  severe  cutting.  Cutting  out  of  blight  in 
many  cases  proceeds  to  a  point  where  little  of  the 
top  is  left,  and  where  many  of  the  roots  are  re¬ 
moved.  Under  such  cutting,  pears  in  the  East  would 
never  recover.  On  the  coast,  however,  with  its  con¬ 
ditions  for  rapid  growth,  trees  heal  quickly  and 
produce  new  tops  early.  More  recently  a  prepara¬ 
tion  is  being  tried  which  is  painted  onto  blight  in¬ 
fections,  and  is  said  to  penetrate  deeply  enough  to 
kill  the  blight  organism  without  injuring  the  tissue 
of  the  tree. 

So  long  as  blight  is  confined  to  the  twigs  and 
small  branches  there  is  little  to  become  concerned 
about,  but  when  it  reaches  into  the  trunk  and  into 
the  roots  the  damage  is  more  serious.  And  so, 
much  time  and  effort  has  been  devoted  to  developing 
blight  resistant  stocks.  Several  species  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese  pears  have  been  introduced  for  their 
blight  resistant  qualities,  such  as  Pyrus  ussuriensis, 
Pyrus  calleryana,  and  Pyrus  betulaefolia.  Ivieffer 
seedlings  and  Japanese  pear  seedlings  have  also  been 
extensively  employed.  Unfortunately  the  orchards 
on  oriental  roots  planted  during  the  war  period, 
when  the  standard  French  stocks  were  difficult  to 
secure,  are  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit  that  cracks 
and  becomes  black  at  the  blossom  end,  making  it 
worthless.  Many  acres  of  trees  on  these  roots  are 
now  being  pulled  out,  and  the  swing  is  towards  a 
blight  resistant  form  of  the  common  French,  pear 
stock.  A  variety  of  pear  known  as  Old  Home  has 
proven  quite  blight  resistant  and  is  considered  very 
promising  as  a  material  from  which  to  build  root 
system,  trunk,  and  scaffold  branches. 

The  best  orchards  to  be  seen  are  those  on  standard 
French  pear  roots,  or  those  which  employ  Kieffer 
for  the  trunk  on  French  roots,  and  which  have  been 
top-worked  while  quite  young  to  whatever  variety  is 
desired.  The  experience  here  is  similar  to  ^experi¬ 
ences  in  the  East ;  namely,  that  if  the  union  is  com¬ 
pleted  while  the  trees  are  young,  Kief¬ 
fer  can  be  successfully  top-worked. 

Otherwise  it  cannot. 

BERRIES,  BULBS  AND  NURSERY 
STOCK. — Traveling  northward  again 
from  the  Rogue  River  Valley  the  line 
of  march  carries  through  the  Willa¬ 
mette  Valley  with  its  prunes,  its  wal¬ 
nuts,  its  loganberries,  its  Oregon  ever¬ 
green  blackberries,  and  its  nursery 
stock.  Portland  is  more  and  more  be¬ 
coming  a  great  center  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  roses  and  nursery  stock  of  all 
kinds.  To  the  east  up  the  Columbia 
River  lie's  the  Hood  River  Valley,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  apples.  Unfortunately 
the  Hood  River  Valley  has  suffered 
severe  reverses  in  the  form  of  Winter 
injury  and  root-rot.  The  tendency  is 
to  plant  Winter  pears  wherever  apple 
trees  come  out. 

Farther  north  across  the  Columbia 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Tacoma,  Sum¬ 
ner  and  the  Puyallup  Valley  are  the 
great  berry  regions,  with  one  65-acre 
plantation  of  red  raspberries.  Here, 
too,  a  great  bulb  section  is  developing. 

Unless  something  very  unexpected  de¬ 
velops,  this  Puget  Sound  region  from 
Tacoma  north  to  Vancouver  will  even¬ 
tually  produce  America’s  supply  of 
bulbs.  The  climate  is  not  unlike  that 
of  Northern  France,  Belgium  and  Hol¬ 
land,  and  seems  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

AMERICA’S  APPLE  CENTERS. — Over  the  Cas¬ 
cade  Mountains  eastward  a  short  run  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Washington  brings  one  to  the  apple  cita¬ 
dels  of  the  world  with  the  famous  Wenatchee  Val¬ 
ley  separated  but  a  hundred  miles  to  the  north 
from  its  competing  section,  the  Yakima  Valley.  Both 
are  irrigated,  and  both  are  similar  in  soil  and 
climate,  though  Wenatchee  experiences  less  frost 
hazard,  while  Yakima  seems  better  adapted  to  a 
wide  assortment  of  horticultural  and  general  farm 
crops. 

Compared  with  what  these  sections  were  doing 
when  the  writer  visited  them  several  years  ago, 
there  is  little  change.  Production  seems  to  have 
settled  down  to  a  consistent  figure.  There  is  little 
new  planting.  Growers  on  marginal  land  are  in 
difficulty,  just  as  they  are  in  every  other  part  of 
America,  while  growers  who  have  good  sites,  good 
varieties,  and  good  managerial  ability  seem  to  be 


Part  III 

getting  along  well.  There  is  no  sign  that  the  West 
is  going  out  of  the  apple  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  alert  western  fruit  men  are  making  just  as 
much  if  not  more  than  their  eastern  competitors. 
One  man  who  produced  bis  records  for  examination 
was  complaining  of  his  lot.  He  figured  that  it  cost 
him  90  cents  to  produce  a  box  of  apples  and  put  it 
on  the  cars.  He  had  sold  his  crop  for  $1.25  a  box 
at  the  cars,  and  had  packed  500  boxes  to  the  acre. 
Included  in  his  cost  of  production,  however,  was  a 
charge  of  7  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  $1,000  an  acre, 
and  the  managerial  salary  that  he  included  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  valued  his  own  services  highly!  If 
this  is  adversity,  there  are  many  eastern  fruit  men 
who  should  like  to  be  similarly  situated.  On  the 


part  of  the  tret'  one  year  and  on  the  oilier  parts  the 
next.  Apparently  the  real  secret  lay  in  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  moisture  without  water-logging  of  the  soil, 
but  more  especially  in  a  20-ft.  planting  distance,  so 
that  trees  were  still  growing  and  able  to  continue 
producing  wood  of  high  bearing  character,  whereas 
orchards  more  closely  planted  were  crowded.  Quite 
by  contrast  a  cultivated  orchard  nearby  which  had 
been  without  cover  crops  was  not  doing  well,  the 
fruit  being  small  and  the  foliage  yellowish. 

A  problem  which  appears  even  more  serious  than 
when  the  writer  last  visited  this  section  a  few  years 
ago  is  a  rotting  of  apple  tree  roots.  Many  orchards 
show  a  dangerously  high  proportion  of  affected  trees. 
The  only  control  so  far  suggested  is  removing  the 
soil  from  around  the  crown  and  main  roots  of  the 
trees  so  as  to  expose  them  to  sunlight  and  air,  and 
tilling  in  around  them  after  a  few  months  with  cin¬ 
ders  or  some  other  non-packing  material.  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  mention  the  fact  that  growers  are 
trying  McIntosh  trees  for  the  body  of  young  trees, 
deeply  planted,  with  the  idea  of  top-working. 

The  favorite  varieties  are  Winesap  and  Delicious, 
with  some  growers  retaining  Jonathan  in  the  hope 
that  the  Middle  West  will  sooner  or  later  be  forced 
to  give  up  this  variety.  Along  with  increased  facili¬ 
ties  for  handling  the  fruit,  such  as  packing  sheds, 
storage  houses,  and  so  on,  have  come  more  recently 
the  by-product  manufacturers.  Cider  and  canning 
plants  have  come  to  the  producing  field,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  picture  is  one  of  stability  for  the  fruit  industry 
in  this  section. 

Finally,  the  trip  at  an  end,  comes  the  long  haul 
once  more  back  East,  and  just  to  impress  more  firm¬ 
ly  the  distances  involved,  picture  leaving  the  coast 
ou  a  Monday  night,  traveling  all  day  Tuesday,  all 
day  Wednesday,  all  day  Thursday,  all  day  Friday, 
all  day  Saturday,  and  arriving  at  your  destination 
Sunday  morning.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Heroic  Cutting  Measures  for  Blight  Control.  Fig.  28 

other  hand  the  western  fruit  men  arc  a  long  way 
from  market,  their  land  taxes  and  water  taxes  are 
high,  and  they  are  constantly  confronted  with  the 
likelihood  of  some  serious  calamity  such  as  they 
faced  in  the  severe  Fall  freeze  of  a  few  years  ago, 
and  such  as  the  spray  residue  problem  of  about  the 
same  time.  Their  eggs  are  all  in  one  basket  and 
the  hazard  is  the  greater  in  consequence. 

Once  again  humus  is  one  of  the  major  problems. 
Alfalfa  sod  has  been  very  popular,  but  more  recently 
there  is  increased  interest  in  white  Sweet  clover 
and  in  yellow  Sweet  clover.  Yellow  Sweet  clover  is 
preferred  by  some  because  it  completes  its  growth 
before  the  drain  from  maturing  fruit  begins.  An¬ 
other  advantage  of  these  clovers  is  that  their  roots 
decompose  in  the  ground  quickly  and  open  ways  for 
water  to  penetrate.  Alfalfa  roots  do  not  decay  so 


Winter  Nelis  Trees  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley.  Fig. 

easily.  While  formerly  the  impression  has  been 
that  Alfalfa  is  helpful  because  of  its  nitrogen  con¬ 
tent,  there  have  since  been  two  changes  of  thought ; 
first  the  one  ascribing  success  to  the  humus  pro¬ 
duced,  and  more  recently  the  one  ascribing  it  to 
the  penetration  of  roots  and  consequent  easier  de¬ 
scent  of  irrigation  water. 

RECORD  YIELDS.— As  for  phenomenal  yields 
which  have  made  these  valleys  famous,  one  Delicious 
orchard  in  the  Yakima  Valley  was  visited  which  was 
averaging  25  boxes  to  the  tree,  and  one  tree  carried 
40  boxes.  There  had  been  no  cultivation  in  this  or¬ 
chard  for  six  years,  excepting  for  the  rilling  in¬ 
cident  to  preparing  for  irrigation,  so  that  the  Alfalfa 
covered  the  ground  in  a  dense  mat.  The  orchard 
soil  was  quite  moist,  almost  wet,  at  all  times.  Aside 
from  the  fire  hazard  in  early  Spring  the  owner  con¬ 
sidered  his  system  of  management  ideal. 

Little  pruning  was  done,  yet  the  trees  were  vigor¬ 
ous  and  bearing  regularly,  producing  fruit  on  one 


A  Forgotten  Barway 

APART  of  my  Winter’s  work  is  the  clearing  of  an 
old  pasture  at  Forsaken  Farm.  Neglect  has 
filled  the  pasture  with  gray  birches,  scrub  oaks,  an 
occasional  white  oak,  a  few  white  pines,  a  scatter¬ 
ing  of  hard  or  scrub  pines,  as  they  are  called  in 
Ibis  vicinity,  and  a  variety  of  thicket  stuff  from 
huckleberry  to  hazel. 

A  few  days  ago  I  engaged  a  tangle  which  I  had 
not  before  explored.  As  the  birches  bent  and  the 
briars  gave  way  before  ax  and  bush  scythe,  l  came 
to  an  opening,  new  to  me,  in  the  wall  separating  the 
pasture  from  an  adjacent  lot,  once  a  meadow  and 
now  used  in  part  for  raising  potatoes  and  corn.  At 
some  time  there  had  been  a  barway  between  the  two 
lots.  Now  there  was  a  barrier,  but  it  was  natural 
and  not  man-made. 

In  the  center  of  the  way  was  a  sturdy  scrub  oak 
offering  its  resisting  branches  to  passage.  At  one 
side  a  thicket  of  black  alder,  some  of  the  shoots 
measuring  four  inches  through,  filled  the  space  be¬ 
tween  that  end  of  the  barway  and  the 
oak.  A  group  of  wild  cherry  trees,  one 
of  them  bearing  a  thick  grape  vine, 
blocked  the  passage  between  the  oak 
and  the  other  end  of  the  barway.  On 
the  ground,  rotting  where  they  had 
fallen,  were  the  bar  posts  and  the  bar 
rails  themselves,  green  with  moss  and 
crumbling  with  age.  So  completely 
filled  was  the  passageway  with  grow¬ 
ing  wood  that  there  was  no  need  of 
fencing.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be 
said  that  old  Bessie,  the  Forsaken 
Farm  cow,  had  never  broached  the  bar¬ 
way,  although  she  probably  knew  that 
during  the  season  there  was  a  field 
of  sweet  corn  on  the  other  side. 

A  forgotten  barway.  How  long  it 
had  been  there  no  one  could  tell  me. 
My  nearest  neighbor,  who  knew  of  the 
farm  previous  to  my  purchase,  was  not 
familiar  with  it,  although  he  had  run 
a  mowing  machine  over  the  meadow 
before  it  became  partly  grown  up  with 
bushes.  The  size  of  the  growing  trees 
indicated  the  lapse  of  many  years  since 
the  barway  was  used.  Those  who  had 
laid  the  wall,  and  set  the  posts,  and 
heived  the  rails,  and  fitted  them  in 
place,  had  long  since  gone  hence.  Per- 
9f.  chance  an  old-time  owner  of  the  farm, 

^  who  now  sleeps  peacefully  in  the  little 

cemetery  on  one  of  its  prettiest  hills, 
may  have  done  the  work  or  hired  it  done.  Today,  it 
it  a  monument  to  someone’s  labor,  gone  for  naught. 

The  forgotten  barway  promotes  retrospection. 
Time  was  when  this  New  England  farm  was  very 
productive,  according  to  the  stories  which  the  older 
neighbors  tell.  The  big  barns  were  filled  with  hay ; 
the  fields  furnished  grazing  ground  for  numerous 
cattle,  and  a  large  family  was  raised,  supported 
by  the  products  of  the  farm.  Farm  relief  was  not 
discussed  in  those  days.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one 
dreamed  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  thing.  Labor 
was  cheap;  working  hours  were  long:  family  wants 
were  few :  fair  prices  prevailed  for  what  was  raised. 
The  family  living  came  from  the  farm.  Everybody, 
including  father,  worked,  and  the  excess  of  product, 
when  turned  into  cash,  went  into  the  savings  bank 
or  into  more  land.  The  cost  of  high  living  did  not 
cut  any  figure.  The  automobile  of  those  days  con¬ 
sumed  hay  raised  on  the  place  instead  of  gasoline 
from  the  nearest  filling  station.  The  country  church 
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was  tlie  attraction  ;  not  the  movies.  The  radio  did  not 
draw  jazz  music  from  the  air ;  the  music  of  the  home 
was  furnished  by  the  daughter  of  the  house  through 
the  medium  of  the  parlor  organ,  with  the  family 
joining  in  the  singing  of  the  hymn.  The  farmer 
ininded  his  own  business,  and  made  a  business  of 
doing  so. 

Over  the  wall  from  the  pasture  where  the  forgot¬ 
ten  barway  was  found  is  an  abandoned  farm.  The 
once  broad  acres  are  still  broad  in  appearance,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  farm  has  been  used  for  hired 
pasturage  and  not  allowed  to  grow  up  to  bushes. 
The  old  farmhouse  is  in  a  state  of  ruin.  The  roof 
leaks :  the  windows  are  broken  out ;  the  sheds  and 
buildings  are  tumbling  down ;  the  immense  barn, 
which  was  once  filled  with  provender  and  cattle,  is 
falling  to  pieces.  Practically  all  that  is  left  of  the 
once  valuable  things  about  the  farm  is  the  apple 
orchard,  which  boasts  some  splendid  trees,  still 
yielding  good  fruit  in  spite  of  neglect.  “Fifty  years 
ago,  when  I  came  to  this  section,”  an  old  resident 
told  me,  recently,  “that  was  a  wonderful  farm.”  The 
place  shows  it  today. 

Last  Winter  the  owner  sold  the  standing  pine 
trees,  which  covered  several  acres  of  this  farm,  to  a 
lumber  firm  which  put  in  a  gang  of  choppers  and  a 
sawmill.  The  cutting  and  slashing  and  sawing 
lasted  until  Spring.  There  now  remains  the  debris 
which  the  choppers  left. 

To  one  brought  up  in  a  city  this  seems  such  a 
waste.  Cords  of  burnable  wood  lying  neglected  upon 
the  ground,  doing  no  one  any  good,  while  poor  peo¬ 
ple  are  shivering  for  want  of  fuel.  All  that  is  need¬ 
ed.  now,  to  complete  the  scene  of  desolation,  is  a 
woods  fire,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  come  with  an¬ 
other  fishing  season,  when  the  licensed  sportsmen 
get  their  chance  to  toss  cigarette  stubs  into  the 
tinder  box  which  the  wood  choppers  have  left. 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  scientist  pulls  a  long 
face  as  to  what  may  happen  when  the  population  in¬ 
creases  beyond  a  certain  point.  He  fears  that  the 
country  will  be  so  crowded  that  it  cannot  produce 
sufficient  food  for  the  inhabitants.  When  I  read 
such  a  statement  I  have  an  itching  to  invite  the  au¬ 
thor  to  take  a  stroll  over  some  of  the  abandoned 
farms  hereabouts.  These  forsaken  farms  are  but 
samples  of  what  may  be  found  in  many  sections  of 
our  great  country.  There  is  idle  land  enough  left 
to  care  for  a  normal  increase  in  population  for  many 
years  to  come.  And  the  land  is  fertile  enough  if 
properly  handled.  What  then,  is  needed  to  allay  the 
scientist’s  worry?  In  my  opinion,  one  thing  might 
help  a  whole  lot.  That  is  less  fear  of  plain,  honest, 
everyday  WORK ;  work  spelled  with  capital  letters. 

Rhode  Island.  w.  h.  browning. 


Paper  Mulch  Around  Apple  Trees 

THIS  picture  shows  an  experiment  with  paper 
mulch  used  round  three-year-old  apple  trees  last 
Summer. 

The  paper  used  was  waterproof  stock  sold  as 
waste  from  a  waterproof  paper  mill  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  We  have  used  it  only  one  Summer  so  we 
were  not  able  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  any  benefit  as  to  added  growth,  etc.,  but  we 
did  find  that  it  kept  the  grass  and  weeds  from 
coming  up  around  the  trees. 

We  put  out  500  sheets  on  a  block  of  cultivated 
trees,  but  next  year  we  intend  to  try  it  out  also 
in  a  sod  orchard  and  see  if  it  will  kill  off  the  grass 
around  the  base  of  the  trees. 

We  think  from  what  we  have  observed  this  year 
that  these  papers  will  be  cheaper  than  several  hand 
lioeings  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  grass  that  the 
tillage  implements  leave  around  the  base  of  the 
trees.  w.  a.  stalker. 

Addison  Co.,  Yt. 


Poultry  in  Western  Canada 

IT  HAS  been  my  privilege  the  past  two  years  to  see 
a  great  deal  of  poultry  raising  in  the  prairie 
provinces  of  Canada.  It  is  a  different  proposition 
there  from  what  it  is  in  the  Eastern  States.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  there  is  usually  an  abundance  of  cheap 
feed.  Perhaps  it  does  not  appear  cheap  to  the  -west¬ 
erner,  but  it  certainly  looks  cheap  to  one  accustomed 
to  eastern  feed  store  prices.  For  example,  at  Swift 
<  ’urrent,  Sask.,  in  the  Fall  of  1928,  wheat  grading 
feed  could  be  had  at  about  GO  cents  per  bushel.  That 
was  the  general  price  paid  growers  by  country  ele¬ 
vators  ;  35  cents  per  bushel  bought  a  good  grade  of 
oats.  These  are  the  two  most  common  feeds.  Corn 
is  too  costly  for  the  average  poultryman ;  the  price 
of  corn  quoted  by  a  leading  catalog  house  was  well 
over  $3  per  cwt.  f.o.b.  at  their  warehouse,  f.]^Iost  of 
the  farmer-poultrymen  obtain  a  year's  supply_of  feed 
by  cleaning  up  after  the  thrasher.  They  consider 
that  this  feed  costs  only  the  time  spent  in  gathering 
it  up. 

The  price  received  for  poultry  and  eggs  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  low.  Several  Winnipeg  buyers  quoted 
about  the  following  prices  in  the  Fall  of  1928 :  Best 
chickens  brought  20  to  23c ;  old  hens,  12  to  16c ;  old 
roosters,  8  to  10c ;  young  ducks,  4  lbs.  or  over,  16c ; 
old  turkeys,  16c.  These  prices  are  per  pound  alive. 

Some  houses  offered  a  premium  of  only  3  to  5c 
per  lb.  over  live  prices  for  dressed  poultry.  Prices 
of  eggs  varied  some  according  to  season,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Saskatchewan  Association  paid  27c  straight 
ror  firsts  in  1927.  Those  living  near  cities  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  private  retail  trade  received  slightly  higher 
prices  for  fancy  dressed  poultry  and  select  eggs. 
Young  geese  sold  in  this  manner  brought  about  $2.50 
each  per  10-lb.  goose.  A  large  part  of  the  poultry 
received  at  Winnipeg  is  carefully  crate-fattened  be¬ 
fore  being  dressed  for  shipment  to  eastern  markets. 
'!’he  Fall  prices  are  quoted  because  it  is  at  that  time 
that  there  is  the  most  shipping  done.  Somewhat 
similar  conditions  exist  in  the  wheat-growing  States 
m  the  United  States,  but  I  am  not  sure  as  to  prices. 
However,  they  are  not  very  high,  for  that  poultry 


is  shipped  to  eastern  markets  where  it  sells  for  less 
than  the  native  poultry  in  spite  of  its  long  freight 
haul.  The  best  way  eastern  poultrymen  can  com¬ 
pete  with  this  is  by  producing  fancy  fowls  and  fresh 
eggs  for  a  select  trade  whose  customers  know  what 
they  want.  Robert  m.  mead. 

Windsor  Co.,  Yt. 


Around  the  Farm 

ECEMBER.  with  us,  was  the  most  beautiful 
twelfth  month  of  which  I  have  any  memory  or 
record ;  clear,  often  balmy,  no  rain  to  speak  of,  or 
snow,  it  was  an  ideal  month  for  outdoor  work.  The 
only  drawback  seemed  to  be  a  shortage  bf  water. 
The  Summer  was  very  wet.  About  C  tenth  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  rains  ceased,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
phenomenally  dry.  This  farm  is  well  watered,  but 
even  so  we  have  had  to  use  it  with  care  for  the  last 
month. 

I  would  not  think  of  locating  on  a  farm  that  was 
not  well  watered.  I  have  heard  of  the  practice, 
years  ago,  of  the  prospective  buyer  going  over  a 
farm  with  a  crowbar  to  sound  the  depth  of  soil,  but 
I  think  it  is  still  more  important  to  determine  some¬ 
how,  the  supply  of  water.  Of  course  wells  may  be 
driven,  and  water  thus  secured,  on  almost  any  farm, 
but  sometimes  it  is  expensive  business.  The  owner 
of  a  neighboring  farm  had  a  well  driven  which  cost 
him  $800.  Another  neighbor  paid  $500  for  such  a 
well.  I  have  known  farms  to  sell  for  little  more 
than  such  a  well  would  cost.  In  fact  the  farm  I  am 
living  on  sold  for  $1,350  in  1896.  Springs  can  often 
be  found  where  they  would  be  least  suspected.  I  un- 
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covered  such  a  one  years  ago,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  best  we  have.  The  only  hint  of  water  was  a 
slight  greenness  of  the  sod.  The  water  had  been 
soaking  away  in  the  soil.  What  a  joy  it  is  for  the 
husbandman  to  find  such  a  precious  boon  as  a  never- 
failing  spring  of  water.  Fie  has  not  only  blessed 
himself,  but  all  who  shall  come  after  him. 

The  year  1929  opened  with  rain  and  slush.  Quite  a 
contrast  to  December,  but  we  are  ready  for  it.  The 
open  weather  gave  us  a  chance  to  gather  up  the 
bushes  that  had  been  cut  earlier  in  the  season  and 
burn  them,  to  draw  out  the  manure,  and  clean 
around  the  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  to  get  in  the  corn 
and  corn  fodder.  I  do  hate  to  see  a  faim  all  grown 
up  to  bushes.  When  a  farm  fence  is  only  a  hedge¬ 
row  it  shows  that  the  owner  is  too  stingy  to  spend 
the  time  to  cut  the  bushes  (which  is  being  “penny¬ 
wise  and  pound-foolish”),  or  he  is  too  lazy  to  do  it. 
Either  is  bad  enough.  A  clean  farm  shows  a  care¬ 
ful,  thrifty  manager.  Moreover,  the  best  land  is 
likely  to  be  along  the  fences,  unless  there  are  trees 
growing  there  to  sap  the  soil.  The  old  stone  wall, 
of  course,  has  been  the  nucleus  of  many  a  hedgerow. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  rid  of  bushes  in  such 
a  place.  But  some  kinds  of  bushes,  like  wild  cherry, 
can  be  killed  by  persistant  sprouting.  Others,  like 
bad  habits,  must  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  I  like 
to  clean  out  the  fence  corners  and  the  out-of-the-way 
places,  wffiich  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  Such  places 
are  often  the  beginning  of  an  eyesore  that  persists 
for  years,  and  spoils  the  looks  of  the  whole  farm. 

We  are  now  working  at  the  season’s  supply  of 
wood.  Some  of  this  has  been  cut  along  the  fences 
in  the  back  pasture  lots.  These  pastures  have  long 
ago  been  abandoned  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  In 
fact  the  wood  that  grows  on  them  is  the  best  crop  we 
can  raise.  The  soil  is  thin  and  poor.  The  rock  lies 
close  to  the  surface,  and  it  would  not  pay  to  culti¬ 
vate  them.  When  the  pioneer  first  cleared  this  land 
it  was  virgin  soil,  and  would  yield  paying  crops.  But 
times  have  changed.  Labor  then  was  cheap.  But 
as  the  soil  became  poorer,  labor  cost  more,  and 
these  fields  had  to  be  cropped  incessantly  without 
much  manure  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  grain  farming  which  was  then  practiced 
ruined  many  a  farm.  Most  of  the  grain  was  sold, 
and  the  rye  straw.  Comparatively  few  cows  were 
kept,  and  not  much  manure  made.  The  inevitable 
happened. 

The  dairy  business  is  working  wonders  for  the 
soil.  Farms  about  here  now  carry  from  25  to  30 
cows,  where  10  years  ago  they  supported  but  five 
or  six.  One  of  these  is  an  abandoned  farm  that  did 


not  have  an  interested  tenant  in  25  years.  The  land 
was  overgrown  with  briars  and  weeds.  The  fences 
were  hedgerows,  and  the  fence  corners  groves.  The 
buildings  became  dilapidated — the  house  not  fit  to 
live  in.  Seven  years  ago  an  Austrian  bought  it.  He 
and  his  wife  did  not  have  much  money,  but  they 
lived  like  pioneers,  and  labored  like  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den.  The  buildings  were  roofed,  resided,  added  to, 
and  improved.  A  silo  was  put  up,  new  machinery 
bought,  and  a  dairy  installed.  Fruit  trees  were  set 
out.  And  now  the  wilderness  is  beginning  to  “blossom 
like  the  rose.”  All  honor  to  such  a  man  and  such  a 
woman. 

Nothing  can  be  accomplished  on  the  farm  these 
days  without  industry  and  frugality.  These  two 
virtues  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  one  regulates 
the  income,  the  other  the  outgo.  The  pioneer  went 
out  on  the  western  plains  where  there  was  nothing 
but  space  and  air  and  soil — wind  and  fire  swept — 
the  home  of  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo.  He  went 
out  there,  miles  from  any  human  habitation,  built 
a  sod  hut,  turned  over  the  stubborn  soil,  gradually 
erected  buildings,  raised  a  family,  braved  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  pioneer  life,  and  emerged  a  strong, 
virile,  self-respecting  citizen,  a  credit  to  himself  and 
an  honor  to  the  republic.  There  is  no  record  any¬ 
where  in  history  of  a  stronger  type  of  self-respecting 
manhood  than  the  pioneer.  Every  home  in  the  land 
ought  to  hang  a  picture  of  him  where  we  could  daily 
see  his  homely,  honest  face,  and  take  courage  from 
his  bravery  and  endurance. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  not  exactly  staid  “around 
the  farm”  in  this  letter,  but  it  is  well  at  times  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  some  notable  people — and 
the  pioneer  is  one.  burton  coon. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Machinery  Made  Over 

TO  what  extent  farmers  have  made  use  of  dis¬ 
carded  machinery  is  of  interest.  T.  M.  Palmer 
&  Sons  of  northeastern  Ohio  use  a  five-horse  farm 
engine  to  drive  their  milker  and  pump  jack,  and  an 
automobile  generator  for  battery  charging.  One 
belt  is  used  to  drive  the  vacuum  pump  and  the  free 
pulley  of  the  pump  jack.  The  pump  jack  is  a  dis¬ 
carded  mower  with  belt  pulley  replacing  the  pitman 
wheel.  It  throws  in  and  out  of  gear  as  does  a 
mower.  The  pump-jack  arm  is  attached  to  the  shaft 
of  a  mower,  and  is  a  discarded  mower  pitman 
lengthened.  The  rocker  arm  above  the  pump  is  a 
discarded  wagon  brake,  and  the  arm  extending 
downward  to  the  pump  i  another  mower  pitman. 

A  small  grinder  for  sharpening  tools  was  of  in¬ 
terest.  This  was  assembled  from  the  parts  of  six 
machines.  The  bearings  are  from  parts  of  an  early 
model  riding  plow.  The  base  is  a  part  of  an  old 
gasoline  engine,  the  pulley  from  thrasher,  and 
the  shaft  the  valve  stem  of  a  steam  engine,  and  the 
grease  cups  from  an  automobile.  The  bearings  are 
held  in  place  by  “U”  bolts  and  are  made  more  firm 
by  a  piece  of  a  locomotive  plate.  Th  machine  work 
was  done  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  the  job  is  neat,  solid, 
and  stands  high  speed. 

The  farm  cement  mixer  is  a  still  further  adapta¬ 
tion  of  farm  machinery  of  the  past  to  modern 
requirements.  The  barrel  is  mounted  in  a  frame 
which  tips  readily  for  dumping.  It  turns  on  two 
pulleys  from  a  discarded  thrasher.  The  barrel  is 
driven  by  a  mowing  machine  assembly.  The  ring 
gear  of  an  old  McCormick  mower  is  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  with  this  meshes  the 
smaller  gear  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pit¬ 
man  shaft.  At  the  end  of  this  shaft  is  a  gear  from 
an  old  thrasher.  This  tips  with  the  barrel  for  empty¬ 
ing.  On  the  rigid  frame  is  another  gear  and  pulley 
mounted  on  shaft.  The  gears  mesh  when  the  barrel 
is  in  mixing  position,  and  disenga^  s  when  tipped. 
All  are  mounted  on  a  discarded  binder  truck. 

An  old  Ford  motor  is  used  for  a  power  plant.  This 
is  mounted  on  bed  pieces  of  a  discarded  wood  saw. 
This  is  mounted  on  discarded  binder  wheels  for  mov¬ 
ing  about.  The  motor  is  governed  by  fan  belt  pulley 
to  a  discarded  steam  engine.  The  original  governor 
balls  were  replaced  by  two  smaller  ones  from  har¬ 
ness  liames.  These  are  filled  with  lead  for  weight. 
The  up-and-down  thrust  of  the  balls  passes  to  the 
throttle  control,  and  the  governing  of  the  motor  is 
efficient  and  perfect.  A  short  shaft,  with  end  pulley, 
is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  motor.  Mr.  Palmer 
plans  attaching  a  drum  to  this  for  a  hay  hoist.  The 
motor  is  used  to  drive  rip  and  cut-off  saw  used  in 
carpenter  work  about  the  farm.  It  is  from  a  car 
more  than  14  years  of  age,  and  works  perfectly.  The 
discarded  chassis  is  used  for  truck  for  his  new  silo 
filler,  and  Mr.  Palmer  declares  that  a  car  costing 
him  $10  has  saved  him  $50  in  the  purchase  of  a 
truck  for  his  filler,  a  circle  is  attached  to  the  front 
axle  assembly,  and  the  tie  rod  is  attached  to  this. 
A  short  tongue  is  attached  in  front  which  makes 
steering  possible  when  trailed  behind  a  tractor. 

A  shaft  from  a  discarded  steam  engine  is  used  as 
the  functioning  part  of  a  drag  saw  for  cutting  wood. 
One  of  the  oldest  gasoline  engines  the  writer  has 
seen  provides  power.  This  engine  is  vertical  in 
conception,  but  turned  upside  down,  with  up-power 
stroke.  It  is  a  very  old  engine,  but  functions  per¬ 
fectly  owing  to  the  care  that  has  been  given  it. 

The  farm  tractor  is  10  years  old,  and  Mr.  Palmer 
believes  it  is  good  for  10  or  even  20  more  years. 
The  motor  has  been  replaced,  and  all  overhauling 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Palmer  or  his  sons.  The 
tractor  has  thrashed  for  several  seasons,  has  filled 
silo  each  year  for  10  years,  and  has  done  much  of 
the  power  work  and  all  tractor  plowing  and  disking 
on  a  275-acre  farm.  Due  to  careful  attention  given 
by  the  owners,  the  tractor  has  been  able  to  afford 
no  small  service. 

Mr.  Palmer  apologized  for  the  use  of  this  material 
about  his  farm.  lie  says  he  did  not  have  the  money 
to  spare  to  buy  these  things,  and  he  found  pleasure 
in  making  what  he  needed  from  what  he  had  at 
hand.  The  writer  recalls  that  Mr.  Palmer  bought 
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HOFFMAN’S 


—  that  makes  hay— that  makes  soil 
_ that  makes  money  for  the  farmer  who  grows  it 

THERE’S  a  world  of  difference  in  clover 
seed,  and  you  cannot  see  it  all.  By 
careful  study  you  can  calculate  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  weed  seed  and  hulls  that  may  be 
in  it.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  its 
germination,  its  adaptability  to  your  climate 
and  soil.  These  problems  belong  to  the 
master  seedsman  and  in  solving  them  we 
spend  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 

HOFFMAN’S  Clover  Seed  is  positively  of 
known  origin.  Coming  from  the  Northwest 
where  the  climate  is  much  more  severe, 
it  not  only  withstands  the  climate  of  the 
East  but  makes  extra  abundant  growth 
under  conditions  that  to  it  are  very  mild. 

HOFFMAN’S  is  always  the  most  plump, 
the  brightest  and  cleanest  seed  obtainable, 
Always  free  from  noxious  weeds  and  germi¬ 
nation-tested. 


Write 

for  samples 
and  ask  for 
Hoffman  ’s 
Bulletin  on 
“ Clover  and 
the  Hay 
Crops. ' 


AY 


ec' 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  622,  Landisville , 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 


Make  Lumber  with  an  IRELAND  SAW  MILL 

Get  Profitable  Pro¬ 
duction  with 

Tractor  Power 


IRELAND 


Name 

Address 


100  lbs.  (on  the  cob)  of  Indian  Masze. 


4  lTnrPT\  ivu  iuo.  VVJU  lino  gvjuj  d*.  iuuiux 

W  A  N  I  r  I  I  or  corn,  of  original  light  blue  color. 
Tf  Jrl.ll  1  susJ  send  few  kernels  sample  Stating 
price,  to  P.  H.  LOMBARD.  619  Boylitoa  Strstl.  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


$1,000.0002? 

Sale./ Building 


Material 


1*1,000,000- 
(SAtfU  f  FREE 
I  CATALOG 


Gives  Full 
Information 


s 


The  manufactur¬ 
ers  had  to  have 

_  cash.  We  had  it 

and  bought  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
material  at  before-the-war  prices.  We 
ass  these  tremendous  savings  on  to  you. 

tock  includes  high  grade  doors — windows— roofing — 
wall  board—  millwork — siding — shingles — hardware — 
everything  for  the  home.  Save  half  on  quality  material. 
Freight  Prepaid  direct  from  factory  to  you.  Prices  go 
up  25%  to  40%  on  April  1st.  ACT  NOW — TO  SAVE 
NOW.  Mail  Coupon. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  RN-12G  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN-126  Delaware  Ave.  fit  South  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog. 


MACHINE  AND 
FOUNDRY  CO. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of 
Saw  Mill  Machinery, 
Wood  Saw  Machines 
and  Hoists 

Send  this  coupon  for 
literature 


EVER  STUCK  IN  MUD? 


|  a  discarded  thrasher  for  $45,  repaired 
it,  and  did  thrashing  for  the  entire 
neighborhood  for  three  years,  and  the 
machine  worked  perfectly. 

I  was  interested  and  surprised  when 
shown  through  the  home  of  one  of  the 
sons.  This  is  a  homemade  house.  The 
building  is  a  bungalow  type,  well 
planned,  architecturally  artistic,  and 
convenient.  It  was  planned  and  built 
by  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  sons.  The  lum¬ 
ber  came  from  the  woodlot,  sawed  in 
the  rough,  cut  to  size  by  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  planed  by  farm  planer,  and  adapt¬ 
ed  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  finer 
woodwork  was  done  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  cupboards,  closets  and  other  parts 
of  the  house  show  the  finest  of  carpen¬ 
ter  Work.  WALTER  JACK. 

Ohio. 


School  Improvement  Society 
on  the  Radio 

Beginning  at  12.05  noon  on  Monday, 
January  21,  and  continuing  each  Monday 
noon  for  the  four  successive  weeks  di¬ 
rectly  following,  the  New  York  State 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  Inc., 
will  broadcast  a  series  of  addresses  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  support  and  welfare  of  the 
country  school.  The  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  is  a  State-wide  fed¬ 
eration  of  rural  school  districts  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
educational  and  citizenship  opportunities 
of  the  rural  child  and  the  rural  parent. 

In  the  address  scheduled  for  12.05 
noon,  Monday,  January  21,  the  president 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  I).  Boyd  Devendorf, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  answered  the  general 
qu  stion,  “What  is  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society?”  During  a  later 
period  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur,  Ogdens- 
burg,  director  of  the  Society,  will  speak 
on  the  text,  “Blessed  are  those  boys  and 
girls  who  have  behind  them  the  urge  of 
appreciative  and  understanding  parents.” 

Miss  Ella  Frances  Lynch,  founder  of 
the  National  League  of  Teacher-Mothers 
will  speak  on  “The  Educational  Duty  of 
the  Home.” 

“Compulsory  Consolidation  of  Country 
Schools,”  “State  Aid  for  Rural  Schools” 
and  “Legislation  at  Albany,”  are  among 
the  subjects  that  will  be  dealt  with  dur¬ 
ing  this  series. 
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complete 
novels 


by  these 

Famous  Authors 

Think  of  it!  Five  complete,  new,  full-length 
novels  in  magazine  form — one  each  by  Zane  Grey, 
William  Patterson  White,  Max  Brand,  Sam  Sisco 
and  Charles  Alden  Seltzer  (shown  above) — all  for 
a  single  dollar! 

Hundreds  of  pages  of  gun-fights,  feuds,  range- 
wars  in  the  days  when  buffalo  covered  the  prairies 
and  horses  run  wild.  Meet  Buck  Duane,  outlaw, 
the  fastest  gunman  in  all  Texas.  Meet  Shot-Gun 
McGee,  whose  reputation  was  feared  and  known 
in  seven  states,  and  see  what  happened  to  him 
when  his  gang  shot  Isabell  Brunner’s  father.  Meet 
Lucky  Bill,  who  never  lost  a  fight  until  he  met 
“The  Hermit.”  Meet  Two-Gun  Burgess,  Captain 
MacNelly  of  the  Texas  Rangers,  and  dozens  of 
others  that  live  and  fight  again  for  you! 

Under  the  spell  of  these  famous  authors  the 
long  winter  evenings  will  be  filled  with  fasci¬ 
nating,  thrilling  moments.  It’s  a  chance  in  a 
lifetime!  Don’t  hesitate! 

a  j  >lust  *n  and  mail  the  coupon 

Jvdra-I-I.  IHlS*  below,  and  when  the  postman 
f  OIIPffcM  brings  you  the  5  complete  novels 
*  vixl  shown  above,  pay  him  $1,  plus  a 
few  cents  postage.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  pin  a  dol¬ 
lar  bill  to  tiiis  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  the 
5  complete  novels  postpaid. 

Novel  Magazine  Corporation 

|  Dept.  301.225  Varick  St.,  New  York  N.Y.  | 

I  Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  the  5  com-  ■ 
plete  novels  shown  above,  for  which  I  ® 

■  agree  to  pay  postman,  on  delivery  $1  plus  ■ 
a  few  cents  postage.  u 


The  automobile  has  brought  former 
distant  places  closer  and  closer  together, 
including  our  house  and  the  poorhouse.— — 
The  Thomas  E.  Pickerill  Service. 
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You  can  roll  out  of  mud,  sand  or  snow 
as  easily  as  you  rolled  in.  U  se  Roll-Out. 
Mack  Truck,  loaded  with  eight  tons, 
sunkaxledeepin  soft  mud,  pulled  out 
inlessthanfiveminuteswhenallother 

methods  failed.  Very  compact.  Rolls 
into  small  packet,  can  be  carried  un¬ 
der  seat.  Attach  to  wheel  in  a  minute. 
Start  engine,  slowly  roll  out  on  top. 
Price  $5.00,  C.O.D.  in  U.  S.  Manufac¬ 
tured  and  guaranteed  by  H.  A.  Ayvad, 
Dept.  R,  1 103  Grand  St.,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


BAGS 


Name . 

I  Address . . . 

|  City . State .  | 

(Please  write  or  print  plainly) 


Richared  Apple  Trees 

.Member  of  the  Delicious  family.  Ripens  earlier; 
an  intense  red.  Try  some  of  our  Southern  apple 
trees.  The  other  man  buys  them  to  sell  to  you; 
why  not  order  direct  ?  Five  Richared  and  five 
Delicious,  2  to  3  ft..  *2.00;  or  twenty-five, 
either  kind,  for  $4.5  0,  pa? cel  post  prepaid. 
Send  for  catalog1  that  is  different. 

FITZGERALD’S  NURSERY 

Stephenville,  Texas 


Name. 


Address 


\Af  AftITCn  GOOD,  CLEAN  FEED, 

WAR  I  Ell  bran  and  middling 
Write  for  our  new  attractive  Price  List.  We  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  B  LEIGH  FEUD  BAG  & 
BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peck  hum  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Write  today  tor  catalog  and  prices. 

CROWN  MFC.  CO.  Box  1U8  PHELPS.  N  Y. 

For  Sale— Cletrac  Tractor 

in  good  condition.  ALFRED  SWANSON,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 

1  Doz.  Dahlia  Bulbs 

All  new  varieties — labeled.  95.110  or  25  not  labeled  > 
Postpaid  *8.50.  Catalog  free. 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN 

Box  K.N  29  Westerly,  R.  I. 
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Trees  and  Plants 

FROM  VERMONT 

All  the  trees  and  plants  we  offer  are  of  proven  valueand 
hardiness.  Whether  you  need' Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants, 
Evergreens, Shrubs,  Roses,  Rhododendrons  or  Perennials, 
it  will  pay  you  to  get  our  catalog.  Ask  for  one  today. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VT. 

“Grown  in  Vermont — It’s  Hardy” 

FRUIT 
TREES 

At  cost  of  production  to  reduce  stock. 
Catalog  tree.  Write  today. 

THE  KRIDER  NURSERIES.  107  Bristol  Ave.,  MIDDLEBURY,  INO. 

COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 
pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnsvllle,  N.  Y. 
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A  DOLLAR  OP- 
BOOK  for  kivt 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  JOHN  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
•  its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30tli  Street,  New  York 
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BOOK 

1929 
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SEED  BOOK 

cree 

When  You  Plant  Maule  Seeds 
You  Plant  Success 

DO  you  want  a  Superb  Gar¬ 
den?  Then  Plan  it  with 
Maule’s  Free  Seed  Book. 
The  1929  edition  is  a  treas¬ 
ure  house  of  success-mak - 
ing  information.  And  it 
gj  shows  hundreds  of  fine 
floivcrs  and  vegetables. 
MauleSeedsare  pedigreed 
by  a  52  year  record  of  ever- 
increasing  value;  the  highest 
quality  seeds  at  the  lowest 
prices.  A  Post  Card  will 
bring  our  New  Seed  Book. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

Wm.  Henrv  Mauls 
Box  84 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Grow  Beautiful  Asters 

Large  fluffy  asters  with  velvety  petals  in 
every  delicate  and  vivid  color.  Vick’s  famous 
asters  are  popular  wherever  fine  asters  are 
grown.  Choose  the  best  from  the  many  in 


VICK’S  C"J'” 


and  Floral 


GUIDE 


for  1929.  Sent  free  on  request.  It  lists  and 
describes  each  variety,  as  well  as  vegetable, 
flower  and  farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs  and  fruit. 
Valuable  instructions  on  planting  and  care. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
39  Pleasant  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
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WRITE  FOR 
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A  book  brimful  of  information— over  400 
true-to-nature  illustrations— 28  pages  in 
natural  colors.  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual 
tells  how  and  when  to  plant*  Quotes 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  field,  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds.  Raise  vegetables 
for  health  and  profit.  Flowers  for  beauty 
and  pleasure.  It’s  FREE*  Send  today. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Growers 

363  Mechanic  St.  (40)  Jackeon,  Mich. 


[oodseei 

Grown  from  Selected  Stocks 

New  crop,  tested  seeds  sure  to  produce.  Sold  for 
5 9  years  to  satisfied  customers.  Prices  reasonable. 
FREE  extra  packages  with  every  order. 
FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  1 45  S.  First  St.,  Rockford,  ill. 

Plant  Hardy 
New  England 
Grown  Trees 

For  39  years  leading  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  have  planted  Barnes  Bros. 
New  England-grown  trees  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sturdiness,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  early  bearing.  Write 
today  for  our  big  new  1929  catalog  and  low  direct-from- 
grower  prices.  Send  at  once— no  obligation  at  all. 

Buy  Your  “Richared”  Trees  from  Barnes  Bros. 

Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  is  Northeastern  Headquarters  for 
this  flue  new  Delicious.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  You 
are  assured  of  the  same  dependable  service  for  which 
Barnes  Bros,  have  been  known  since  1890.  Write  today. 

The  Barnet  Brot.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Established  1890 


t  fruit  trees 

Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

3—4  ft.  Apple  25c;  3  ft.  Peach  16c  each  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees  etc— in  fact, 

I  our  Free  1929  catalog  has  everj 
tiling  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn, 
u  sVCLa  Avon’s  Nursery  8  Seed  House  >  _  .w// 

So*  11,  Geneva.  Ohio 

GALLIA  REAIITY  is  the  coming  apple,  an 

UHLklH  DLHUII  improvement  on  Rome 
Beauty,  a  solid  red  and  of  irresistable  appear¬ 
ance.  Recommended  by  the  O.  A.  Exp.  Station. 
3  ft.  trees,  $5—10.  Peach  trees,  $7.00—100,  Concord 
vines,  $15-500.  BORLING  N,  MADISON,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sowing  Seeds 


Much  has  been  written  about  sowing 
seed,  but  seeds  of  different  plants  vary 
so  much  in  their  requirements  that  no 
ironclad  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  their 
treatment  at  all  times.  In  regard  to 
depth  of  sowing  possibly  no  better  rule 
can  be  laid  down  than  to  sow  the  seed 
about  equal  in  depth  to  the  size  of  the 
seed.  Some  little  variation  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  many  cases,  especially  with 
large-sized  seeds,  as  these  can  often  be 
planted  deeper,  but  it  is  with  the  finer 
or  smaller  seeds  that  much  care  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  it  often  puzzles  even  the 
expert  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  it. 
As  a  rule  the  finer  or  smaller  the  seed, 
the  more  care  required  and  the  lighter 
the  soil,  or  more  leaf  mold  should  be 
used  in  the  soil  for  their  germination. 
Some  little  care  is  required  also  in 
watering,  as  some  seeds  are  much  more 
sensitive  than  others  in  this  respect,  and 
often  resent  too  much  or  too  little  water, 
but  if  we  know  the  character  of  the 
plants  it  will  often  go  a  long  way  towards 
success  with  the  seeds. 

Seeds  with  a  very  hard  shell  or  cover¬ 
ing  like  Cannas,  lotus  and  the  like,  are 
often  improved  by  filing  or  scraping  on 
one  side  to  assist  the  moisture  to  pene¬ 
trate  when  sown,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  if  this  is  not  done  some  seeds  will 
remain  dormant  a  whole  year  or  more. 
In  sowing  seeds  in  flats  or  boxes  the 
writer  has  found  that  about  two  inches 
of  soil  is  sufficient  for  most  kinds.  In 
filling  the  flats,  a  light  rich  soil  is  usually 
best,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  should 
be  pressed  smooth  with  a  block  of,  \yood 
or  something  similar  to  even  the  surface. 
After  sowing,  the  seeds  should  be  lightly 
covered,  but  before  doing  this  it  is  best 
to  press  the  seeds  into  the  soil  with  the 
board  or  block,  as  this  gives  small  seeds 
about  the  right  depth,  and  the  top  sprink¬ 
ling  with  soil  can  be  more  accurately 
estimated  by  this  method.  As  seeds  will 
germinate  in  the  dark  if  kept  moist  the 
flats  or  boxes  can  be  piled  up  or  placed 
on  top  of  each  other,  but  care  must  be 
used  in  this  respect  to  move  to  the  strong 
light  immediately  all  tlipse  that  show 
signs  of  growth,  as  if  they  are  neglected 
at  this  stage  they  will  never  make  as  good 
plants  afterwards. 

In  watering,  great  care  is  needed  some¬ 
times  to  avoid  any  washing  out  of  the 
seeds,  and  much  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  watering  by  using  tepid  or  warm 
water  for  the  more  tender  varieties,  and 
cold  water  for  the  hardier  sorts.  Careful 
watching  is  the  best  method  at  all  times 
and  there  are  many  ideas  that  will  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  the  seed  sower,  as 
the  climate  and  conditions  always  have 
to  be  taken  in  account  where  the  best 
results  are  looked  for  and  obtained. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


The  Christmas  Rose 

While  visiting  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  in 
November  last  year,  I  saw  growing  along 
the  east  foundation  wall  of  the  house 
clumps  of  a  beautiful  white  flower  with 
petals  faintly  streaked  with  rose,  and  a 
yellow  center.  “Christmas  roses,”  said 
my  hostess,  “and  they  grow  anywhere  and 
are  perfectly  hardy.”  Helleborus  niger 
is  the  botanical  name,  but  they  are  much 
prettier  than  their  name,  nestling  in  their 
large,  dark  green,  glossy,  evergreen  leaves 
at  a  time  of  year  when  you  look  for  noth¬ 
ing  out  of  doors  but  Chrysanthemums. 

In  English  books  I  have  read  about  the 
Christmas  rose,  but  never  before  saw  one. 
Now  I  wonder  why  everyone  doesn’t  have 
them.  But  I  am  told  they  are  not  hardy 
in  New  England.  Perhaps  that’s  the  rea¬ 
son.  Perhaps  where  I  saw  them  was  an 
especially  protected  spot.  Even  so  there 
must  be  plenty  of  spots  just  as  protected 
and  they  ought  to  be  full  of  Christmas 
roses. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  tell 
us  more  about  them.  w.  c.  deming. 

Connecticut. 

R-  N.-Y. — ;The  Christmas  rose  is  a 
most  interesting  plant  and  as  a  rule  a 
few  mild  days  in  December  or  January 
bring  out  the  flowers,  but  usually  the 
weather  in  our  Northern  States  is  dis¬ 
couraging.  In  Europe  and  Great  Britain 
this  hellebore  is  grown  freely.  It  likes  a 
rather  rich  loam  mixed  with  sand,  with 
a  top-dressing  of  rotten  manure,  and  does 
best  in  moist,  well-drained,  partly  shaded 
situations.  After  the  plants  are  once  well 
established  they  should  not  be  moved,  as 
they  resent  disturbance  and  are  sensitive 
to  moving.  The  pi  nt  is  not  common  in 
American  gardens,  probably  because  our 
Winters  are  uncongenial,  but  it  is  both 
beautiful  and  interesting. 


Wife:  “I  see  that  my  husband  has 
dried  the  dishes.”  Visitor:  “How  do  you 
know?”  Wife:  “They  are  still  wet.”  — 
Birmingham  Gazette. 


Direct  From  the  Farm  to  You 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  in  New  York 
State,  and  for  many  years  have  been  breeding,  by  careful  and  pains¬ 
taking  methods,  our  special  varieties  of  seeds.  Without  doubt  these 
seeds  will  produce  finer  and  better  crops  than  seeds  which  have  not  been 
bred  so  carefully. 

The  actual  cost  of  seed  is  such  a 
small  part  in  the  expense  of  raising 
a  crop  that  no  one  can  afford  to  use 
any  but  the  very  best  seed  of  the 
finest  varieties. 

The  cost  of  Harris*  Seeds  is 
surprisingly  low  for  seeds  of 
such  high  quality. 


These  Varieties  of 
Sweet  Corn  are 
Money  Makers! 

Harris’  Extra  Early  Bantam 

Like  Golden  Bantam  but  10  day* 
earlier.  With  it  you  can  offer  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam  10  days  before  anyone 
else  and  get  the  highest  prices.  One 
grower  reported  sales  of  $500  per 
acre,  from  this  corn. 

Gill's  Early  Market 

The_earliest  variety.  A  white  corn 
witlf  ears  twice  as  large  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  early  varieties.  It  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  and  commands  highest 
prices. 

Whipple’s  Yellow  Sweet  Corn 

The  largest  early  yellow  corn.  Large 
butter  yellow  ears  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  Sells  on  sight  at  fancy  prices. 


NEW  EXTRA  EARLY  BANTAM 


Send  for  Our  F ree  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 

flo wers°of  o^naiintroducticm 6antf ^gTOv^ing1  are^Hilly  an<^ 

you^ds  AilsoaNorAe™eG  gUi<F-  m  hr°Ip  pick  oit  the  best  varieties  f<£ 

an^Ce^tiffed  Seed  ^Potato™.  ^rown  ^,e  d  Corn.  Farm  Seeds  Of  the  highest  quality 

Whether  you  conduct  a  small  home  garden,  a  roadside  stand  a  farm  or  a  market 
garden,  you  should  have  the  Harris’  Catalogue.  Write  for  it  today.  It  Is  sent  FREE. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.F.D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  V. 


100  Gladiolus  for  $2 

T  nave  my  list 
named  varieties.  Your  success  in  garden  means  first  to 
have  good  bulbs.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


CLOVER  CFFn  -MEDIUMSEO, 

W  W  C  C  U  Northern  Grown 

Alsike,  Mammoth  Red,  Sweet  Clover,  White  Blossom. 
WRIT®  FOR  SPECIAL,  PRICES 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  224  Cleveland  Eva.,  Canton,  O. 


ALONEY’S  Guaranteed 

BERRIES 


Special !  75  Assorted 

1  Berry  Bushes 

Regularly  $4.25,  now  for 


Your  14-year-old  daughter  can  raise  these  and 
make  enough  money  to  pay  for  most  of  her  clothes. 
25  black  raspberry,  25  red  raspberry,  25  blackberry 
— every  one  GUARANTEED  true-to-name,  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy — strong  No.  1  plants. 

Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry — Enormous  berries  ot 
rich  flavor,  with  grape-like  bloom.  Their  size,  appearance 
and  taste  sell  them  fast  at  excellent  prices.  Ripen  early, 
bear  heavily,  ship  well. 

St.  Regis  Red  Raspberry — Great  big,  tasty  fruit  that 
buyers  can’t  resist.  Bushes  simply  laden  with  tempting 
berries  that  ship  beautifully.  Ready  to  bear  next  June, 
continuing  until  frost. 

Blowers  Blackberry— These  great  Jet-black  berries, 
sweet  and  wine-like,  bring  top  prices.  Bear  wonderfully — 
one  plant  gave  2,694  berries;  %  acre  yielded  2,720  quarts. 

FREE  NURSERY  CATALOG  DESCRIBES 
1,000  GUARANTEED  VARIETIES 

— apples,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  berries,  grapes,  roses, 
shrubs,  shade  trees,  perennials — hill-grown  stock,  plump  and 
heavy,  full  of  life,  guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name.  Catalog 
tells  successful  growing  methods.  Write  today. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY 


$2 


.95 


Postpaid 

While  They  Last 


76  Main  Street 


Growers  for  45  Years 


Maloney  Berries  product 
quickly  and  yield  surpris¬ 
ing  crops.  II  lustration 
shows  sturdy  growth  due  to 
splendid  root  development 
of  Maloney  stock ■ 


CO.,  Inc. 

Dansville,  N.  Y 


Prepaid  Deliveries -See  Catalog 
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<P*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


AT  THE  cross  roads  of  farm- 
**■  ing  methods,  Prosperity  Lane 
is  well  marked  with  well  fenced 
fields  and  their  proper  rotation 
with  crops  and  live  stock.  These 
simple,  essential  principles  are 
characteristic  of  more  profitable 
farms,  and  by  following  them  you 
can  be  one  of  the  leading, 
prosperous  farmers  of  your  com¬ 
munity. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  fences  in 
modern  farming  practice  it  pays  to  build 
fences  that  last.  Do  not  waste  time  and 
labor  on  inferior  fences  that  are  not  effec¬ 
tive  and  that  require  frequent  repairs  and 
early  replacement.  The  best  fences  that 
experience,  research  and  money  can 
produce  are  Pittsburgh  Fences. 


Pittsburgh  Fences 

HINGE-JOINT  or  STIFF-STAY 

are  made  of  full  gauge  wires  from  a  special 
formula  of  steel.  They  are  Super-Zinced, 
that  is,  armored  against  rust  by  the  heavi¬ 
est  coating  of  zinc  that  can  be  successfully 
applied  to  wire.  This  Super-Zinced  coat¬ 
ing  is  so  closely  bonded  to  the  special 
formula  steel  that  it  will  not  flake  or  peel. 
Remember,  galvanizing  that  flakes  or  peels 
will  not  protect  a  fence  from  rust. 

There  is  a  Pittsburgh  Fence  for  every 
need  or  preference;  hinge-joint  and  stiff- 
stay  types  in  the  standard  farm  and 
poultry  weights  and  styles,  Pittsburgh 
Chictite— the  wonderful  close  mesh  poultry 
fence,  and  beautiful  Pittsburgh  Lawn 
Fence.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Write  today 
for  new  catalogue  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


f  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co  ] 

— TET 


709  Union  Trust  Bldg. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  new  fence  cataloging 
«ond  name  of  nearest  dealer.  f 


Name. 


Address. 


Catalogue 
SltA  J  explains  whu 

JLeadclad  Fence 
is  the  fence  for  YOU 


A  LEADCLAD  roof  is 
fireproof  and  lightning 
proof.  Protects  the  har- 
vasted  crops  and  gives 
the  same  lasting  service, 
as  LEADCLAD  fence. 


This  big  LEADCLAD  catalogue 
will  show  you  how  to  save  a  lot  of 
money  on  your  fence  or  roofing. 
LEADCLAD  is  protected  with  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  pure  lead  seven  times  heavier 
than  the  ordinary  kind.  It  will  last 
years  longer  and  give  you  service 
far  beyond  what  you  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  get.  Good  fences  make 
good  neighbors.  LEADCLAD  fence 
is  the  best  and  most  lasting  you  can 
buy,  so  write  today  for  the  LEAD¬ 
CLAD  catalogue. 

It’s  free — no  obligations  entailed. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  2F  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Winter  Care  of  House 
Plants 

Some  special  attention  must  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  window  and  room  plants  if 
they  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  best 
possible  condition  during  the  trying  days 
of  Winter,  for  it  is  at  this  season  of  the 
year  that  artificially  heated  rooms,  cold 
draughts,  short  days  and  other  adverse 
factors  take  their  toll  of  plant  life  and 
are  instrumental  in  bringing  about  such 
a  high  rate  of  mortality.  Injudicious 
watering  is  a  frequent  cause  of  loss. 
Sometimes  this  is  occasioned  by  neglect 
to  apply  water  when  required  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  soil  in  the  pot  be¬ 
comes  thoroughly  dried  out  and  the  roots 
can  no  longer  obtain  the  necessary  mois¬ 
ture  to  replace  that  which  is  breathed  out 
through  the  leaves.  The  natural  result 
is  that  the  leaves  wither,  turn  yellow, 
and  shrivel  up.  Far  more  frequently, 
however,  plants  are  killed  by  over-water- 
ing,  so  many  people  seem  to  have  the  er¬ 
roneous  notion  that  a  plant  requires  wa¬ 
tering  at  set  intervals;  once  a  day,  three 
times  a  week,  and  so  on.  No  hard  and 
fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how 
often  a  plant  needs  water,  so  many  fac¬ 
tors  govern  this  requirement.  Tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room,  outside  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  species  of  plant,  whether  in  active 
growth  or  not,  kind  of  soil  in  the  pot,  and 
whether  or  not  the  pot  is  full  of  roots, 
all  have  an  effect  on  the  frequency  of 
the  applications  of  moisture.  Too  much 
water  sours  the  soil,  and  by  clogging  the 
interstices  prevents  the  adequate  aeration 
which  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of 
all  plants.  Thus  a  sickly,  unhealthy  ap¬ 
pearance  is  occasioned,  which  (if  not  too 
far  advanced),  can  usually  only  be 
remedied  by  turning  the  plant  out  of  its 
pot  and  resetting  in  some  new  sweet  com¬ 
post,  and  afterwards  paying  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  watering. 

To  learn  to  recognize  when  water  is 
required  is  a  simple  matter.  A  good  old 
rule  which  I  learned  in  my  apprentice¬ 
ship  days  says,  “Give  a  plant  water 
when  it  wants  it.”  Too  many  people — 
even  some  gardeners — interpret  this  as 
meaning,  “Give  a  plant  water  when  it 
will  take  it.”  A  plant  does  not  want 
water  if  the  soil  in  the  pot  is  at  all  pleas¬ 
antly  moist.  A  good  test  is  to  rap  the 
pot  sharply  with  a  piece  of  wood.  If  it 
gives  forth  a  clear,  ringing  sound,  water 
is  required,  but  if  a  dull  heavy  sound  re¬ 
sults  the  soil  is  moist  enough.  When  ap¬ 
plying  water  in  Wintertime  see  that  it 
is  not  below  60  degrees  F.,  and  always 
give  sufficient  thoroughly  to  soak  the 
whole  mass  of  soil.  Dribbling  a  little  on 
the  top  is  worse  than  useless.  In  the  case 
of  palms,  Aspidistras,  Boston  ferns  and 
other  plants  which  may  have  a  pot  full 
of  roots  it  is  well  to  immerse  the  pot  up 
to  the  rim  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  allow 
it  to  remain  therein  for  about  10  minutes. 
After  a  good  watering  give  no  more  un¬ 
til  the  soil  again  shows  signs  of  dryness, 
be  it  in  one  day  or  one  week,  and  then 
give  another  good  soaking.  Plants  which 
have  been  recently  repotted  or  which  have 
not  yet  filled  their  pots  with  roots  will 
usually  take  less  water  than  well-es¬ 
tablished  specimens,  and  cacti,  of  course, 
do  not  require  as  much  moisture  as  most 
other  plants ;  yet  even  these  denizens  of 
the  desert  resent  extreme  aridness  when 
their  root  systems  are  confined  to  the 
limit  of  a  small  pot,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  see  that  the  soil  at  their  disposal  is 
never  allowed  to  become  dust-dry,  al¬ 
though  the  opposite  extreme  of  course 
spells  failure.  With  cacti  as  with  other 
subjects  a  thorough  soaking  should  be 
given  when  watering  is  deemed  necessary 
even  though  this  may  only  be  at  monthly 
intervals.  Always  select  the  mornings 
of  bright  sunny  days  as  the  best  time  to 
water  house  plants.  A  position  in  a  room 
in  which  the  temperature  is  as  steady  as 
possible  is  very  desirable,  for  violent 
fluctuations  of  temperature  and  cold 
drafts  are  decidedly  injurious.  If  a  plant 
does  not  appear  to  be  doing  as  well  as  it 
should,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  this  should  be,  try  it  in  another 
room  or  in  another  position  in  the  same 
room.  Very  often  a  change  of  position 
irings  about  an  improvement. 

Keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  lightly 
stirred  up,  as  this  aids  healthy  growth 
by  admitting  air  to  the  roots.  .  TP  ’or  no 
circumstances  should  the  base  of  the  pot 
ie  allowed  to  stand  in  water,  for  all 
plants  resent  “wet  feet,”  nevertheless 
some  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  is  very 
helpful,  especially  for  ferns,  and  this  may 
be  supplied  to  some  extent  by  standing 
the  plant  on  a  smaller  pot  which  is  in¬ 
verted  in  a  saucer  of  water. 

Plants  possessing  large  or  medium- 
sized  leaves  should  be  sponged  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  remove  the  deposit  of  dust  which 
is  certain  to  accumulate  and  clog  the 
breathing  pores.  For  this  purpose  a  lit¬ 
tle  soap  flakes  dissolved  in  warm  water 
is  excellent,  although  some  people  prefer 
to  use  new  milk. 

The  Fall  and  Winter  months  are  not 
by  any  means  ideal  for  repotting  house 
plants,  for  at  this  time  most  kinds  are  at 
least  partially  resting  and  they  do  not 
root  freely  into  the  new  comport.  The 
Spring  and  early  Summer  affords  far  bet¬ 
ter  opportunities  for  this  work,  yet  if 
the  soil  in  which  a  plant  is  growing  (or 
more  probably  existing)  is  obviously  sour 
and  waterlogged  repotting  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken.  With  this  end  in  view,  obtain 
a  nice  sweet  potting  compost.  Ordinary 
garden  soil  is  not  suitable  unless  mixed 


PORTLAND  GRAPE 


One  of  West  HiH’s66  Varieties 

/f  WONDERFUL  new  white 
t/t  grape, thoroughly  tested  and 
highly  recommended.  Very  early, 
hardy,  productive.  Valuable  in 
every  garden  and  especially  where 
Summers  are  short.  Strong  two-year 
vines  75c  each,  postpaid.  We  are  Grape 
specialists  of  53  years’  standing  and 
large  growers  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  perennials. 
Send  for  free  iescriptive  catalog  today. 

Quality  Slock- Reasonable  Prices— Service 
WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Box  8 
Fredonia,  New  York 


Shrubs  fruits'  closes' 


3LUEBERRIES. 

Larger  Than  a  Wedding  Ring 

Selected  and  bred  for  large,  delicious, 
crispy  smooth  berries,  and  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive,  beautiful  bushes.  Strong, 
healthy  plants,  true  to  name — ■ 
Aristocrats  for  your  garden 

Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  INC. 
MeadQuarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plante 

WHITESBOG,  NEW  JERSEY 


Send  far  FREE BoaK 

con’s  Contains  valuable  information 


on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 
Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Corn,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  yon  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
yon  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
Every  fanner 


s 

SEED 

M  B  B  understand  it.  ^  .... 

Bhould  have  a  copy  of  this  book, 
O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 

Dept*  12  *  We  Pay  the  Freight  •  Marysville*  OU*> 

hsBig  FREE  BASS 
'  Strawberry  book 

Illustrates  in  natural  colors  our  heavy 
yielding,  Big  rooted ,  Healthy .  Northern 
grown  MASTODON  and  all  varieties 
,  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  small  fruit 
1  plants.  Grape  vines.  Fruit  trees,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs.  Highest  quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 


DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


QUART 


Save  Money",'"" 

and  Cratea.  Buy  at  factory 
prices  and  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS.  Write  for  free 
catalog  NOW. 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


everbearing 

STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  the  best  standard  sorts.  Deli¬ 
cious— Healthful-Profitable.  It  pays 

to  grow  them.  You  should  see  our 
Berry  Book.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  E.  Market  St..  Salisbury,  mo. 


_  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  *2. 60  1  PER  1000 

B.  L.  Smith,  of  Pa.,  says,  “I  picked  60  bushels  of  berries 
from  1300  of  your  plants”.  Catalog  free. 

C.  8.  PERDUE  Box  80  SHOWED!,,  MB. 
■Better  plants  for  less  money” 


STRAWBERRIES 

Our  18th  Annual  Bargain  Book  of  guaranteed  berry 
plants,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  and  bulbs;  including 
MASTODON  Everbearing  Strawberry,  sent  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices.  SPECIAL— 250  Mixed  Gladiolus  (bulblets) 
postpaid  for  25e.  J.N.  ROKELT  1  SON,  Bo.  10.  BRIOGEMAN,  MICK. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS  Illustrated  catalog  Free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist,  Box  263,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Q  J  for  FREE  Book.  Learn  t<?  grow 
J^flu  your  own  strawberries — big,  lus¬ 
cious, prize  beauties — for  only  2c  per  quart 
or  less.  Make  big  profits  from  your  garden. 
C.  J. Heater  made  $145.  Mrs.  D.  A. Wheeler , 
$138.  You  can  too.  Send  for  this 

FREE  BOOK 

Write  your  name 
and  address  on  the 
coupon.  Mail  it  to 
us  .We’ll  send  you  our 
new  Berry  Book  Free 
and  postpaid.  You 
learn  how  to  grow 
strawberries  easy. Any 
back  yard  gardenorv 
cant  lot  Will  do.  Make 
and  save  money.  , 

Enjoy  strawber- 
ries.Mail  the 
coupon  ^ 

today. 


Ill 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


$100  Bushel  of  OATS 

TX7E  will  pay  $100  for  one  bushel 
’  v  of  oats  grown  from  any  variety 
of  Forrest  Seed  Oats,  provided  it 
wins  first  prize  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  Syracuse,  in  1929.  Below 
we  mention  two  superior,  tested 
oats  seeds  : 

Forrest’s  New  Ithacan — for  twelve 
successive  years  one  of  the  best 
yielders  of  all  varieties  and  strains 
tested  at  Cornell.  Kernels  white, 
short  and  plump :  straw  stiff  and 
plentiful.  Recommended  by  Cornell 
to  oats  growers  in  New  York  State 
and  adjacent  territory 

Forrest’s  Gold  Standard— one  of 
the  heaviest  yielding  and  most  profit¬ 
able  white  oats  grown  in  the  east. 
Many  reported  yields  of  over  75 
bushels  an  acre.  A  light  sowing 
produces  large,  plump,  heavy  grain 
andan  abundance  of  excellent  straw. 

This  year,  try  Forrest's  selected 
Vegetable  Seeds.  Tested  and  proved 
by  years  of  successful  crops.  We  also 
handle  everything  recommended  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  R-2,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Our  31  at  Seed  Annual 
Now  Ready 
Send  for 
your  copy 


yorrests 


Dreer’s 

Oarden  Book 

MAKE  your  garden  the 
pride  of  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  This  1929  book  of  ours 
will  help  you  by  suggesting 
the  best  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables  and  telling  you  how  to 
plant  and  grow  them 
so  they  will  look  like 
the  beautiful  pictures 
it  shows. 


A  copy  free  If  you  mention 
Rural  New-Yorker 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A  CTkQltomiC  Giant  one  and  two 
/'i^pdldyUa  year  old  roots 

WASHINGTON  AND  MARY  WASHINGTON 

Guaranteed  True-to-Namo 

f prtifierl  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry  Plants. 
—vl  UHcli  Grape  Vines  and  Strawberry  Plants. 
Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalog  With  Prices. 

L.  A  F.  DONDEliO  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


urpee's 


Grow 

TheVegetablesandFlow- 
ers  you  would  like  to  see 
growing  in  your  garden 
or  on  your  farm — read 
allaboutthemin  Burpee’s 
Annual  Garden  Book. 
This  is  the  catalog  that 
tells  the  plain  truth  about 
the  Beat  Seeds  That  Grow. 

It  describes  the  Burpee 
Quality  Seeds,  Bulbs,  and 
Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy 

of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

- - --CUrHERE—-- - 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Box  105,  Philadelphia 
Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


Name. 


R.  D.  or  St. 


with  about  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  sharp 
sand,  one-lialf  of  its  bulk  of  humus  or 
rotted  leaf  mold  and  a  little  bonemeal. 
Now  take  the  plant  from  its  pot  and  re¬ 
move  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible 
without  damaging  the  roots.  Take  a  pot 
into  which  the  roots  will  just  tit  without 
undue  cramping  and  into  the  bottom  of 
this  place  about  one  inch  of  coarse  cin¬ 
ders.  On  top  of  the  cinders  place  a  few 
newly  fallen  leaves  and  then  a  little  of 
the  compost,  ramming  it  moderately  firm 
with  a  blunt-ended  stick.  Now  place  the 
plant  in  position  and  work  a  little  of 
the  soil  carefully  around  the  roots  mak¬ 
ing  it  all  firm  but  not  hard.  Leave  the 
surface  of  the  soil  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  allow 
space  for  water,  which  should  be  applied 
immediately  after  the  potting  operation 
is  completed.  If  the  plant  makes  good 
progress  in  the  new  soil  provided,  it  may 
be  moved  into  a  pot  one  size  larger  in 
April  or  May.  t.  h.  everett. 

New  York. 


Missouri  Notes 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
question  was  asked  how  far  west  the 
European  starling  has  been  noticed.  He 
is  here  in  countless  numbers,  also  the  old 
black  rascal,  the  crow,  has  come  back 
here  after  an  absence  of  10  or  12  years. 
He  must  have  got  tired  of  Oklahoma. 

Regarding  farm  relief,  we  farmers  do 
not  want  more  credit,  we  want  more 
money  for  the  produce  we  raise,  so  we 
can  pay  our  debts.  Personally  I  think 
the  plan  outlined  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the 
best  yet.  Limestone  crushers  are  coming 
into  this  locality,  the  limestone  being  very 
abundant  and  of  excellent  quality,  but 
the  work  of  quarrying  the  limestone  and 
getting  it  ready  for  the  crusher  is  a  big 
job  where  there  are  but  one  or  two  men 
on  the  farm.  Clover  has  been  a  failure 
here  for  some  years,  due  to  the  acidity 
of  the  soil.  Soy  beans  are  being  planted 
here  to  a  limited  extent.  Dairying  is 
the  main  income  of  the  farmers  here  at 
the  present  time.  This  is  hilly  country 
with  small  valleys  along  the  creeks. 

Franklin  Co.,  Mo.  e.  h. 


P.O. 


. State . 


A  Gladiolus  Grader 

A.  N.  L.  asks  on  page  15  about  a 
grader  for  Gladiolus  bulbs.  That  was  a 
problem  for  me  for  a  number  of  years,  as 
I  have  grown  Gladiolus  since  1887,  47 
years.  I  am  now  77. 

Gladiolus  bulbs  are  graded  in  six 
grades  as  a  rule,  No.  1  bulbs,  iy2  in.  and 
over;  No.  2,  1%  to  1  y2  in.;  No.  3,  1  to 
iy4  in.;  No.  4.  %  to  1  in.;  No.  5,  y2  to 
%  in. ;  No.  6,  x/4  to  y2  in.  The  best  way 
I  have  found,  and  one  that  is  correct, 
is  to  make  frames  of  y2  or  %  in.  boards, 
4  or  5  in.  wide,  20  to  24  in.  square  in¬ 
side  ;  then  use  five-ply  laminated  veneer 
lumber  from  a  shipping  case  the  size 
of  the  frame,  mark  the  inside  of  the 
frame  on  this  veneer  then  mark  it  off  in 
squares  2x2  in.  apart,  commencing  1  in. 
from  the  mark  on  board  (or  veneer)  to 
have  y2  in.  between  holes.  Then  with 
a  good  sharp  bit  bore  iy2-'m.  holes  on  the 
cross  line,.  making  y2  in.  between  the 
holes.  It  is  best  to  bore  from  both  sides 
so  as  to  leave  a  clean  cut  both  top  and 
bottom. 

For  No.  2  use  a  1% -in.  bit,  and  so  on 
down.  I  use  a  y4- in.  mhsh  molder’s 
sieve  to  sift  out  bulblets  first,  then  use 
a  finer  one  to  take  out  small  undeveloped 
bulblets.  This  gives  a  nice  even  grade  of 
all  sizes.  Smaller  than  No.  6  I  throw  in 
with  the  bulblets  and  sow  these  together 
or  separate  as  I  choose.  The  Gladiolus 
is  my  choice  of  flower,  and  has  been  my 
hobby  and  a  money-maker.  I  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  lot  of  very  fine  new  varieties. 

Ohio.  ISAIAH  lower. 


How  to  Prevent  Cracked 
Tomatoes 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  on  page  815  ask¬ 
ing  the  cause  for  cracked  tomatoes.  Soil 
to  grow  large  and  smooth  tomatoes  must 
contain  very  little  nitrogen.  Plenty  of 
organic  matter  must  be  in  the  soil.  Cow 
manure,  which  contains  very  little  nitro¬ 
gen,  is  excellent.  Use  12  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  hcid  with  4  per  cent  actual  potash 
at  planting  time.  This  will  produce  a 
large  crop  of  tomatoes,  smooth,  no  cracked 
fruit  nor  black  rot. 

We  are  growers  of  tomatoes  each  year, 
and  we  have  learned  these  facts.  Tomato 
plants  treated  in  this  way  will  grow 
bushy,  with  plenty  of  blossoms  and  fruit, 
but  will  mature  slowly  and  ripen  evenly. 
Forcing  the  fruit  at  maturity,  if  ripe  or 
not,  by  nitrogen  with  heating  manures, 
is  what  causes  the  tomatoes  to  crack.  A 
shovelful  of  cow  manure  in  each  hill  at 
planting  time  will  bring  the  same  results. 
The  use  of  16  per  cent  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  700  lbs.  to  the  acre,  will 
bring  a  promising  crop  of  tomatoes. 

O.  H.  S.  MAUREB. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


In  Japan  you  can  tell  if  a  girl  is  sin¬ 
gle  or  married  by  looking  at  her  hair.  In 
America  you  can’t  even  tell  if  it’s  a  girl. 
— Judge. 


The  two-dollar  bill  isn’t  so  unlucky. 
It  s  the  only  one  that  can  pay  for  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  anything.— Key  West  Citi¬ 


zen. 


Doubly  Certified  Kellys’ Trees — 

Assure  Your  Getting  Fruit  You  Order 

You  are  doubly  protected  against  disappointment  and 
loss  by  the  True-to-Name  Lead  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  growers’  Association  and  our  own  Guarantee. 

The  Association  is,  of  course,  outside  our  organization 
and  disinterested.  Its  corps  of  examiners  under  the  direction 
of  their  agent,  Dr.  Shaw— an  eminent  authority  on  fruit 
growing — have  inspected  and  certified  over  90,000  Kellys’ 
trees  to  be  “True-to-Name”  for  the  1928  season.  Their 
Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  bears  fruit  true  to  name. 

Our  Guarantee  is  also  a  real  protection  to  you.  We  have 
a  reputation  to  sustain,  built  up  over  a  period  of  48  years. 

Nearly  Half  Century  of  Experience 

Our  many  years’  experience  and  the  fact  that  all  Kellys’ 
trees  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — 
not  on  piece  roots — planted  on  upland  ground  where  there 
is  good  air  drainage,  account  for  the  success 
of  our  customers. 

And  you  save  the  middleman’s  profit  on  the 
highest  quality  trees  when  you  order  Kellys’. 

Our  1929  Catalog  is  our  only  salesman — you 
buy  from  us  direct  and  we  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  you  for  your  results. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

174  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


KELLYS' 

_  CeAtxJfacls 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Farm  Seed 
Catalog 

is  now  ready  to  mail 


/  -  \ 
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DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  BOOK 

Is  the  leading  strictly  Farm  Seed  Cata¬ 
log  of  the  year.  It  is  different  from  all 
others.  It  is  illustrated  throughout  in 
colors  and  the  printed  matter  in  large 
type  on  heavy  paper  describes  all  that  is 
newest  and  best  in  Farm  Seeds. 

It  is  written  by  Farmers  (over  1,000 
acres  in  our  own  seed  farms)  and  appeals 
directly  to  the  practical  Business  Farmer. 

It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Farm 
Seed  Situation,  what  varieties  are  plenti¬ 
ful  and  cheap  and  those  that  are  in  short 
supply  and  higher  in  value  this  year. 

This  information  is  invaluable  and 
every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy  before 
placing  his  order  for  Farm  Seeds. 

Send  for  yours  today.  A  minute  or 
two  of  your  time  and  a  postal  card  will 
bring  it  to  you  by  return  mail  absolutely 
FREE.  Address — 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 
Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


OATS 

SENSATION — -One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  mm 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


CONDON’S  GIANT  rilAllff  A  fOTSfe 

everbearing  1 UM  AT(I 

••QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-Maker.  Lar,-e  solid 
'ruit:  excellent  eanner.To  introduce  to  y'o®  0« 
torthern  Drown  Live  Seodg  and  Plants 

mail  you  128  seeds  of  Condon’s  Giant 

•EverbearingTomato  and  HkLm 

«  our  Biar  i929  Catalog  of  ISO  N* 

1  ^ow*  and  when  to 

2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

i2S?A!Se8L!*owor  Than  Ever 

Box  5§® 

Box  135  Rockford,  Illinois 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  RUSSETS— PKINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  COR. 
RLERS  AND  MOUNTAINS— NEW  YOKE  If U88ETS  AN D  RURALS 

High-Yielding  Strains— Officially  Inspected  and  Certified. 

Let  us  quote  prices  on  your  requirements  of  potatoes  and  other  farm  seeds 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R 


HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
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1h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SEVEN  APPLE  GROWERS 
average  *s£«T«L> 

NET  GAIN  per  acre 


HERE  are  reports  from  seven  apple  growers  in  seven  states  from 
New  York  to  Kansas.  These  growers  all  used  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  on  part  of  their  orchards  and  checked  the  gain  on  the  fertilized 
trees.  The  results  show  a  net  gain  of  $267.69 — over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  fertilizer.  Proof  enough  that  fertilizing  apple  orchards 
with  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  pays. 


YIELD  PER  ACRE  IN  BUSHELS 

Grower  Variety 

Without 
Sulphate 
of  Ammonia 

With 
Sulphate 
of  Ammonia 

Net  Gain 
Due  to 
Increase  Sulphate 

O.  C.  Olsen, 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  Baldwin 

460 

652 

192 

$  56.40 

Peter  Sperow, 

N.  Mountain,  W.  Va.  York 

330 

550 

220 

124-00 

Edgar  Hurley,  35  year  old 

Sabina,  Ohio  Mixed 

100 

160 

a 

114.00 

John  Humphries,  22  year  old 

Monticello,  Ind.  Maiden  Blush 

120 

240 

120 

294.00 

Ed.  Strickfaden,  18  year  old 

Pekin,  111.  Grimes 

500 

805 

305 

750.84 

O.  C.  Webster,  20  year  old 

LaCrescent,  Minn.  N.  W.  Greening  296 

472 

176 

285.20 

Walter  J.  Braun, 

Atchison,  Kan.  Jonathan 

204 

346 

142 

249.36 

Average  7  Growers 

287 

461 

174 

$267.69 

Note:  Tests  Peter  Sperow  made  by  Joseph  B.  Prettyman,  Vocational 
Agricultural  Teacher,  as  cooperator;  Edgar  Hurley  by  Levi  Lukens, 
Lee’s  Creek  High  School,  as  cooperator. 


BAUPIT  and 
BOOKLET 
FREE 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

•  The  Company 

AMMONIA -BENZOL  DEPARTMENT 
Agricultural  Bureau 

Atlanta,  Ga.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Norfolk,  Va.  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  N-4-39 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  “ Sulphate  of  Ammonia  in  the  Apple  Orchard .”  Also 
send  me  free  sample  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


Name  . . 
N 

Address. 


KINDLY  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


^  Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

k  and  Power  Mower 

Plow»,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen-Walkor  Ridt 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
i  Single &Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs.  Catalog  Free 

_ WalshTractorCo  •  3373  Talmage  Ave.  S.  E. 

“Canada  Hardwood  Ashes” 

Pure  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes,  one  of  the 
very  best  fertilizers.  Can  supply  you  in  car  load 
lots.  Guaranteed  analysis  5-7%  of  Potash.  Write 
for  prices  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address  : 
John  Joynt,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Can. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


Wanted  to  Buy 


O  WASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester,  N.Y. 


MEN  wanted  to  join  our  School  of 
Tree  Surgery*  Good  pay  while  learning. 


We  have  openings  right  now  for 
young  men  ambitious  to  learn  a 
splendid,  uncrowded  profession  with 
a  real  future,  good  pay  and  unlimited 
opportunity.  If  you  are  between  18  and 
30  years  old,  strong  and  willing  to 
work,  we  want  you  in  our  new  classes 
in  Tree  Surgery.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Within  a  week  after  you  start, 
we  pay  you  good  wages.  All  instruction, 
books  and  tools  are  free.  You  earn 
while  getting  your  schooling.  This  is 
permanent,  year-round  work,  under 
the  direction  of  the  F.  A-  Bartlett 
Tree  Expert  Co.,  the  fastest 
growing  organization  of  its 
kind  today.  Write  for  book¬ 
let,  “The  Bartlett  Way  to 
Success”.  Enroll  today. 

THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL 
of  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett 
Tree  Expert  Co. 

Bex  T  Stamford,  Coon. 


sja  WINDLASS  751  EXTRA 

NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNOS 

Complete— ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.FERRIS  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 

LIME  and  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 

Made  to  attach  to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon,  SI  5.00. 

J.  S.  GREENLEAF  ...  ANSON,  MAINE 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

At  the  dedication  of  the  new  hall  of 
Mapleton  Grange  in  Montgomery  County, 
New  York,  recently,  it  was  announced 
that  G.  P.  Van  Valkenburg  had  served 
that  Grange  as  secretary  for  37  years 
consecutively.  As  the  Grange  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1889  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg  has 
served  nearly  the  whole  lifetime  of  his 
Grange,  lacking  but  two  years.  Eleven 
of  the  charter  members  of  Mapleton 
Grange  were  present  at  the  dedication  of 
their  new  hall,  State  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone  being  in  charge  of  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

At  the  National  Grange  session  at 
Washington  two  special  gavels  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Grange,  one  a  beautiful 
gavel  from  the  Near  East  children  at  the 
Syria  orphanage,  where  live  the  Near 
East  orphans  adopted  by  several  of  the 
Granges,  and  a  gavel  from  Mount  Vernon 
Grange,  near  Washington,  made  from 
black  walnut  and  cedar  trees  grown  on 
the  Mount  Vernon  estate  of  General 
George  Washington. 

Goshen  Juvenile  Grange  of  Ohio  won 
the  first  prize,  an  American  flag,  offered 
by  the  National  Grange  for  the  best  pro¬ 
gram  put  on  during  the  year,  and  the 
second  prize,  a  beautiful  gavel,  was  won 
by  Skaneateles  Grange  of  Onondaga 
county,  New  York. 

When  the  National  Grange  was  or¬ 
ganized,  its  annual  sessions  for  many 
years  were  held  in  Washington  and  the 
office  of  its  first  secretary,  Oliver  Hudson 
Kelley,  the  founder  of  the  order,  was 
maintained  at  Washington.  For  the  past 
25  years  the  secretary’s  office  has  been 
maintained  in  Ohio,  the  office  being 
filled  bv  Charles  M.  Freeman,  who  died 
in  September,  1928.  His  successor, 
Henry  A.  Caton,  is  also  a  resident  of 
Ohio.  _  . 

Mrs.  Susan  W.  Freestone  of  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y.,  wife  of  State  Grange  Master 
Fred  J.  Freestone,  has  been  named  as 
the  new  Juvenille  Grange  Superintendent 
of  the  National  Grange,  to  succeed  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Eckert  of  Illinois. 

The  National  Grange  lias  a  cash  bal¬ 
ance  of  $164,720.93  to  its  credit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  report  of  Treasurer 
Robert  P.  Robinson,  of  Delaware.  Treas¬ 
urer  Robinson  is  also  Governor  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  ,  . , 

Two  propositions  came  up  for  consid¬ 
eration  at  the  Washington  session  of 
the  National  Grange,  both  having  in  mind 
the  making  of  the  city  the  headquarters 
of  the  National  Grange.  One  proposition 
would  locate  the  office  of  the  secietary 
of  the  National  Grange  permanently  in 
Washington  and  the  other  would  take 
steps  to  found  a  Grange  building  in  the 
National  Capital,  to  be  used  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Grange,  the  legislative  representatives, 
and  also  to  provide  for  a  meeting  place 
for  Potomac  Grange  No.  1,  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  original  first  subordinate 
Grange  established  in  Washington  by  the 
seven  founders  of  the  order  to  work  out 
the  details  of  the  new  fraternity. 

Many  years  ago  a  fund  was  started, 
known  as  the  Grange  Temple  Fund,  made 
up  of  contributions  from  individuals  and 
from  Grange  organizations,  which  was  in 
charge  of  the  National  Grange.  For  a 
considerable  period  this  fund  was  kept 
separate  from  other  Grange  funds,  but 
as  interest  seemed  to  lag  nothing  ever 
came  of  the  proposition.  Now  the  plan 
has  been  revived  by  the  members  of  the 
reorganized  Potomac  Grange  and  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
plan  was  received  at  the  recent  National 
Grange  session  the  project  may  soon  take 
definite  form.  ^ 

The  Jefferson  County  Patrons  Fire  Re¬ 
lief  Association  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  the 
largest  Grange  fire  insurance  company 
in  the  country,  recently  held  its  o2nd 
annual  meeting,  reporting  a  total  of  $23,- 
856,006  on  the  books  in  insurance  Jan. 
1,  1929.  Willet  H.  Vary,  former  Master 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  was  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  secretary  of  this 
great  Grange  insurance  company  and  his 
son,  Ernest  W.  Vary,  succeeded  his 
father  at  the  latter’s  death  a  few  years 
ago.  The  president  is  Oscar  E.  Hinds 
of  Watertown.  The  report  of  the  treas¬ 
urer  shows  that  the  company  has  over 
$40,000  in  its  treasury.  The  fire  losses 
during  1928  were  $38,093.96.  The  cost 
per  $1,000  insurance  during  the  year  was 
$2.02  for  losses  and  expenses.  The  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  each  policy  is  $3,820. 
Secretary  Vary  states  that  the  most  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  farm  fires  is  defective  pipes 
and  chimneys.  Only  three  fires  were 
caused  by  lightning.  The  company  car¬ 
ries  insurance  in  two  counties,  Jefferson 
and  Lewis. 


Fruit  Under  Label 

At  a  meeting  of  shippers  and  growers 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  this  iveek,  a 
tentative  agreement  was  reached  to  ship 
all  fruits  under  label  in  future,  with 
adequate  guarantees,  frank  Daniels, 


The  report  on  the  Road  Fund  makes  it 
clear  that  the  pedestrian  is  not  to  blame 
for  motor  accidents.  This  should  be  a 
great  solace  to  him  as  he  whizzes  along 
in  the  ambulance. — Punch. 


Big  Capacity 
Low  Cost 
High  Pressure 


Furnished  with 
or  without  truck 


BEAM 


SIMPLICITY*! 


SPRAYERS 


Highgrade  Low-Cost 

ONE-GUN  Power  Outfits 

Lowest-priced  outfit  of  this  capacity  on  the 
market.  Built  for  the  grower  with  limited  acre- 
agewho  wants  a  high-grade  dependable  sprayer 
that  will  keep  his  trees  clean  at  small  cost. 

Has  a  capacity  08 

6  Gallons  HCfl  Pounds 
per  min.  &(JU  Pressure 

— sufficient  to  do  good  work  with  a  spray  gun  or  to  sup¬ 
ply  two  rods.  Complete  with  Rotary  Agitator,  Built-in 
Pressure  Regulator,  Trouble-less  Ball  Valves,  3  H.P. 
Sprayer  Engine  (magneto  equipped),  Bean  Porcelained 
Cylinder,  Special  Steel  Truck  and  many  other  features 
found  on  no  other  low-priced  outfit.  Engine  canbebelted 
upf  or  all  kinds  of  power  jobs  when  not  usedf  or  spraying. 

Ask  About  Our  Low  Rate  Time  Payment  Plan 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing, Mich. 

243  W.  Julian  St., San  Jose,  Calif. 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean 
Low-cost  One-gun  Power  Sprayer 


Name. 


Address  . 


Have j  Better 
Garden  "1929 


Make  sure  this  year.  Get  a  * 
DeLaMare  Garden  Book.  “Garden 
GuiDE’  is  a  good  one.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion  covering  every  phase  of  gardening 
and  effective,  home  ground  planting.  384 
pages,  highly  illustrated.  Paper  cover, 
postpaid,  $1.10;  in  cloth,  $1.65. 

“BIRDS  OF  THE  WILD”  tells  bird  lovers  how  to 
attract  and  keep  feathered  friends  near  home.  128  pages; 
74  pictures;  up-to-date,  la  cloth,  postpaid,  $1.90. 

“Water  Gardens  and  Gold  Fish”  is  an¬ 
other  good  book.  112  pages;  sz  pictures.  Cloth,  postpaid, 

,  $1.65.  Construction  and  maintenance  fully  explained. 

Follow  their  advice.  Then  you'll  succeed 
with  gardens  or  birds,  no  matter  how 
uninformed  you  may  be  NOW.  A  nomi¬ 
nal  sum  gives  you  scores  of  illustrations, 
with  clear,  easy-to-follow  directions. 
Send  for  free  catalog,  select  your  books 
and  begin  to  read  early. 

DeLaMare  Garden  Books 

aZS-A  WEST  34TH  ST.  NEW  TONS 


De  La  HARE 
GARDEN 
BOOKS 
HELP  YOU 


SUCCEED^ 


HAVE  WONDERFUL  PROPOSITION  ON  NEW 
HAND  SOAP-TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Need  man  with  car  to  make  deliveries.  Can  earn  42.00 
an  hour.  Work  is  near  home.  No  experience  required. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  full  particulars. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


And  they  all  said: 
Clark  “  Cutaways” 
Are  Better 

Before  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Downing,  owner  of  the 
“Downing”  Fruit  Farm,  at  New  Madison, 
Ohio,  bought  a  disk  harrow,  he  wrote  to 
several  farmers  who  own  Clark  "Cutaways.” 
Mr.  Downing  told  us  in  the  following  letter 
what  these  farmers  said  about  them  : 

"We  have  looked  over  all  the  literature 
you  have  sent  us  on  ‘Cutaway’  Harrows 
(disc).  It  looks  good. 

“We  have  written  to  several  owners  of 
‘Cutaway’  Harrows.  Without  exception  the 
answers  have  shown  the  owners  to  be  well 
pleased  and  two  of  them  seem  to  have  three 
or  more  of  these  tools.  Nearly  all  of  them  com¬ 
pare  them  with  other  makes  of  disk  harrows 
and  all  claim  the  ‘Cutaway’  much  better. 

"We  are  fruit  growers.  We  sell  prac¬ 
tically  all  our  products  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  we  advertise  and  they  come  here  to 
buy  it,  thus  we  get  to  see  and  talk  with  a 
large  number  of  people  every  year. 

“We  are  wondering  if  you  would  wish  to 
give  us  the  agency  for  this  ‘Cutaway’ 
Harrow  in  this  vicinity  or  district?” 


Bandits  robbed  a  lunchroom  the  other 
day.  One  of  the  patrons  says  he  owes  his 
life  to  the  fact  he  was  protected  by  a 
bullet-proof  steak.— New  York  Sun, 


&  Jl  ^  rtf 'J 
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Single  Action  Harrow 
fitted  with  cutout  or 
solid  disks  of  cutlery 
11  mu  iiijjm  steel,  heat  treated  and 
jy«f*rrna«^  forged  sharp  for  bet¬ 
ter  work  and  longer  wear.  Reversible  gangs. 
Livht  draft.  Disks  carry  weight  of  machine. 
Made  w;ith  extension  heads  for  orchard 
work.  Mail  coupon  for  free  catalog  and 
book,  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
44  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  and 
book,  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . 

Address  . . . .  •  - . 
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New  Hampshire  Notes 

It  is  cold,  but  whether  it  will  hold  to 
keep  the  meat  from  our  400-lb.  hog,  I  do 
not  dare  to  guess.  We  can  use  the  meat 
both  at  home  and  at  the  camp  where 
the  man  of  the  house  and  helper  are  log¬ 
ging  a  lot.  Much  hay  stood  at  snowfall 
hereabouts;  many  of  the  farms  have  no 
cows,  and  in  a  two-mile  radius  around 
here  there  are  450  less  than  10  years  ago. 
The  boys  of  the  neighborhood  have 
formed  a  4-H  club.  One  of  the  projects 
they  wish  to  take  up  is  the  raising  of 
purebred  heifers.  Who  knows  but  what 
a  small  interest  like  that  may  bring  back 
the  full  quota  of  cows  on  these  fertile, 
neglected  farms?  Who  dares  say  that 
New  England  is  not  suitable  for  farming? 
Keep  the  cows  out  of  the  woodlots  so  they 
will  not  denude  it  of  all  hardwoods  and 
step  on  and  deform  the  little  pines ;  use 
every  bit  of  manure  on  the  fields,  for 
crops,  plant  the  hillsides  to  orchards. 
Raise  lamb,  pork,  beef,  poultry  and  a 
wide  variety  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for 
home  use,  and  make  one’s  own  butter  and 
cheese  as  folks  used  to  do.  A  New  Eng¬ 
land  farm  is  a  pretty  good  thing  to  pos¬ 
sess  even  in  this  modern  time.  Where 
the  pinch  comes  is  that  bill  every  week 
for  what  one  should  produce  oneself.  I 
know,  for  we  have  done  the  same,  and 
that  made  just  the  difference  between  a 
good  profit  and  loss.  MRS.  M.  E. 

Rockingham  Co.,  N.  H. 


A  Letter  From  Maine 

The  house  I  am  living  in  is  over  100 
years  old,  and  was  built  by  my  grand¬ 
father,  the  third  house  on  the  farm,  the 
first  being  a  log  cabin  built  by  Darius, 
my  great-grandfather,  who  came  from 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  in  1799,  and  cleared  up 
the  farm  from  the  wilderness.  The  pres¬ 
ent  house  has  hand-made  doors  and  fin¬ 
ishes  made  from  the  huge  pumpkin  pine 
which  grew  around  the  large  bog  in  this 
vicinity.  The  old  house  has  echoed  to 
the  prattle  and  laughter  of  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  children,  one  a  family  of  11,  the 
present  owner  being  the  youngest.  All 
have  gone  away,  the  old  familiar  faces, 
but  a  niece  has  returned  with  four  small 
children,  which  renews  the  spirit  of  youth 
in  an  old  bachelor’s  heart.  My  father 
loved  every  landmark,  rock  and  tree,  and 
after  we  had  hoed  a  row  or  two  on  the 
sidehill,  and  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
brow,  he  would  sit  down  with  me  and 
gaze  pensively  across  the  vast  expanse  of 
woodland  and  farms  with  a  satisfaction 
that  cannot  be  had  from  stocks  and  bonds. 
Sometimes  he  Avould  recite  these  familiar 
lines : 

“Sit  down  with  me  upon  this  stone, 
Our  team  can  take  no  harm. 

If  we’re  not  kings  upon  a  throne, 

We’re  kings  upon  a  farm.” 

A  change  common  to  many  other  parts 
of  the  country  is  taking  place  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  old  Puritan  stock  is  disappear¬ 
ing  before  a  new  race,  as  the  Indian 
gradually  disappeared  before  the  white 
race.  The  old  farms  are  being  bought  up 
by  Finns,  and  some  of  them  made  _  to 
shine  with  paint,  repairs,  etc.  The  hilly 
farms  are  getting  to  be  quite  a  blueberry 
section  in  Knox  Co.,  where  they  flourish 
in  old  fields  and  pastures,  but  not  to  the 
extent  they  do  in  Hancock  Co.,  where 
they  grow  on  sandy  barrens  where  little 
else  will  grow.  Where  once  dairy  cows 
and  oxen  grazed  is  largely  given  over  to 
the  humble  blueberry.  Near  the  city  there 
is  a  good  outlet  for  milk,  vegetables,  etc. 
As  in  other  sections,  some  farmers  get 
discouraged  and  give  up  the  battle  and 
move  to  town.  This  Winter  two  of  my 
neighbors  have  moved,  the  buildings  are 
shut  up.  It  makes  an  old-timer  kind  of 
sad  to  drive  past  where  they  made  a 
comfortable  living  in  days  gone  by,  but 
the  younger  generation  demands  more, 
which  the  town  sometimes  gives  them,  but 
not  always.  E.  R.  B. 

Knox  Co.,  Maine. 


Harvesting  Ice  on  the  Farm 

I  believe  we  use  the  least  number  of 
tools  that  it  is  practical  to  get  along 
with,  namely,  three  regular  ice  saws, 
three  ice  tongs,  two  pike  poles  and  an  adz 
to  use  in  leveling  of  the  surface  of  the 
ice  in  the  icehouse.  We  mark  off  the  ice 
on  the  pond  into  squares  of  size  desired 
and  then  endeavor  to  cut  these  blocks  out 
as  true  as  possible.  Even  then  they  seem 
quite  irregular  when  they  are  packed  into 
the  icehouse  and  are  to  be  evened  up 
with  the  adz. 

Our  icehouse  is  right  beside  the  pond, 
and  we  slide  the  ice  up  a  chute  to  a  plat¬ 
form  before  the  door  of  the  icehouse. 
With  five  men  working  about  eight  hours 
a  day  it  takes  two  days  to  put  20  tons 
into  storage,  and  hard  work  at  that. 
Using  an  ice  saw,  fishing  the  cakes  of  ice 
out  of  the  water,  and  sliding  them  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  pond  is  tedious  work. 
If  all  can  work  at  this  for  a  while,  and 
then  for  a  change  work  at  storing  away 
the  ice,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  a  rest. 
None  should  get  the  idea  that  the  storing 
of  ice  is  a  small  job.  The  work  is  hard 
and  must  be  done  in  the  coldest  of  weather 
1 1  the  best  results  are  obtained.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is.  a  certain  amount  of  pleas¬ 
ant  anticipation  in  looking  ahead  to  the 
not  weather  of  Summer  and  knowing  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  ice  for  the  re¬ 
frigerator  and  ice-cream  freezer  as  well. 

Lake  Co..  O.  w.  R.  KXASEN. 


BetterWorh  is  the  BigReason 
foiTheirPopularityj 


JOHN  DEERE  Tractor  Plows  have  won  wide¬ 
spread  popularity  by  doing  better  work — the 
kind  of  work  that  means  good,  high-producing 
seed  beds.  . .  the  kind  of  clean  plowing  so  essential 
in  fighting  the  European  Corn  Borer. 

But  better  work  is  not  the  only  reason  why 
farmers  prefer  these  plows.  Long  life,  the  result  of 
great  strength  and  high-quality  materials  . . .  light  draft, 
because  weight  is  all  wheel-carried  and  because  of  clean- 
scouring,  correctly-shaped  bottoms  . . .  easy  handling  with 
the  convenient  lever  controls,  the  positive  power  lifts — 
these,  too,  are  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  John  Deere 
Tractor  Plows. 

There’s  a  size  of  John  Deere  to  fit  the  power  of  your 
tractor.  If  you  have  a  small  tractor,  you’ll  want  the 
light-draft  No.  40-C.  The  No.  45  is  for  small  or  medium¬ 
sized  tractors;  the  No.  5  for  the  more  powerful  tractors. 

Special  equipment  can  be  furnished  for  Corn  Borer  control. 

Read  about  the  three  plows  illustrated  here — see  them  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer’s  store — write  for  folders. 


Stronger 
Bottom  Plow 

For  years,  farmers  have 
known  the  John  Deere  No. 
5  for  its  great  strength  and 
durability.  Now,  it’s  even 
stronger.  Extra-heavy 
beams,  heavily  braced,  have 
an  extra  brace  across  rear. 
Wheels,  axles — every  part  is  un¬ 
usually  strong. 

Genuine  John  Deere  bottoms 
assure  good  work — clean-scouring 
and  light  draft  is  the  result  of  cor¬ 
rect  shape.  Quick  -  detachable 
shares  save  time  and  work. 

Positive  Power  Lift 

Heavy-duty  power  lift  is  long- 
lived  and  positive  in  its  action. 

The  land  wheel  is  set  back,  just 
as  on  your  sulky — plow  works  at 
even  depth  in  uneven  ground. 

If  your  conditions  warrant,  you 
may  want  the  John  Deere  No.  6, 
the  four-bottom  plow  that’s  exactly 
like  the  No.  5  except  as  to  size. 


Pf 


The  No.  40-C 
at  Work 


The  Light-Graft  Plow 
for  Small  Tractors 

It’s  the  combination  of  rolling 
landside  and  self-adjusting  hitch 
that  makes  the  No.  40-C  lighter 
in  draft.  The  rear  v/eight  rolls — 
there’s  no  dragging  friction  on  the 
bottoms.  The  hitch  is  always  correct, 
regardless  of  plowing  depth. 

Special  process  John  Deere  steel  used 
in  beams,  and  braces  gives  the  40-C 
lighter  weight  yet  greater  strength — an¬ 
other  reason  for  light  draft.  A  cushion 
spring-release  hitch  protects  the  plow 
and  tractor  v/hen  an  obstruction  is  hit. 

Good-working,  long-wearing  John 
Deere  bottoms  assure  the  kind  of 
plowing  you  want. 


The  No.  4§  Is  Known 
for  Its  Good  Work 

In  plowing  contests,  in  the  fields 
of  the  most  particular  plowmen, 
the  John  Deere  No.  45  tractor 
plow  has  won  its  reputation  for 
good  work. 

Light  draft,  too,  is  a  feature  that 
every  user  likes.  Its  clean-scouring 
John  Deere  bottoms,  its  perfect  bal¬ 
ance,  its  freedom  from  dragging  friction 
because  all  weight  is  wheel-carried,  and 
its  rigid  frame  construction  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  fuel-saving  feature. 

Every  part  of  the  No.  45  is  built  to 
give  good  service  for  many  years — 
you’ll  see  strength  and  durability 
standing  out  all  over  this  plow. 


The  No.  45  in  the  Field 


SPRAYING  PAYS! 

Sprayed  fruit  brings  twice 
the  profit  of  unsprayed 
fruit  because  the  yield 
is  greater,  and  it 
brings  top  notch 
prices.  Send  for  our 

showing  “Friend”  sprayers  at'work!*16*1  catalog 

“FRIEND”  MFC.  CO..  120  East  Ave  ,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stamp  Pal¬ 
lors,  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  l 
^  quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps  * ' 
for  neighbors.  Rip- 
(ogle  of  Iowa  made 
$10, OOOin  sparetime. 

It's  easy.  Write  quid? 
f  _  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

1430.29th  Str.,Centervil£evlowa 


Your  John  Deere  dealer  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  these  plows 
and  tell  you  about  their  many  features.  Write  to  us,  TODAY,  for 
free  folders  describing  and  illustrating  them.  Address,  John  Deere, 

Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  booklet  AD-237.  Please  state  whether 
you  want  booklets  on  the  No.  5,  the  No.  45  or  on  the  No.  40-C. 

JOHNsDEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Pactical, Proven  PowerCnltivator,  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Pouitrymen  and  Country  Estates.  iulo» 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.  ■  *  ro° 

1065  -  33rd  A?e.(  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Mina. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

January  17,  1929. 


MILK 


January :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.40. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. $0.47% @$0.48 

Extra,  92  score . 46%  @  -47 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  .45  @  -40% 

Seconds . 43%  @  -44% 

Lower  grades . 42%  @'  •43- 

Ladles  . 35%  @  .39% 

Packing  stock  . 32  @  -33 /g 

Renovated  . 43  @  •43/2 

Sweet,  fancy  . 49  @  .49 /2 

Extra  . 48  @  .48% 

Firsts  . 45% @  .4  <  /g 

Seconds . 44  @  -4o 

Centralized . 43%  @  .46 


CHEESE 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1  northern 

No.  2  red . . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  . 
Oats,  No.  2  white 

Barley  . 

Rye  . 


Spring.  .  .$1.38% 

.  1.57% 

.  1.14% 

. 61 


.80 

1.15 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.56@  .58 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65(7/)  .75 

Gathered  . 50  @  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50 @  .60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45(7/]  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@  .03. 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15(7/]  .20 

String  beans,  lb . 30@  .35 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40(7/]  .45 

Peas,  lb . 40 (a)  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 10@  .15 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 


somewhat.  Offerings  recently  have  been 
quite  liberal,  and  the  demand  has  not 
been  v6ry  satisfactory.  Live  colored  fowl, 
fancy  fat  weighing  3  to  4%  lbs.  brought 
31  to  32c,  while  heavier  weights  sold  at 
30  to  31c  a  lb.  White  Leghorn  fowl 
ranged  26  to  30c  as  to  size.  Mixed  col¬ 
ors,  Spring  chickens  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  fat  fowl,  31  to  32c,  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  brought  up  to  34c.  Leg¬ 
horns  averaged  29c.  Winter  chickens 
and  broilers  were  offered  at  36  to  38c, 
and  old  roosters  were  quoted  22  to  24c 
a  lb.  Medium-sized,  fresh-killed  fowl 
sold  wTell,  and  on  such  the  market  ruled 
firm,  fresh-killed,  barreled-packed  stock, 
3  to  4%  lbs.  selling  25  to  29c,  and  with 
heavier  birds  working  out  up  to  32c  a  lb. 
Chickens  sold  fairly  when  showing  qual¬ 
ity,  but  they  were  mostly  coarse  and 
staggy,  nearby  chickens  mixed  sizes  in 
barrels  averaging  38c.  Ducks  and  geese 
sold  slowdy,  fancy  ducks  ranging  28  to 
30c  and  average  run  23  to  25c  a  lb. 
Geese  worked  out  at  3c  lb.  under  ducks. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  plenty  of  undergrade  hay 
which  was  freely  offered,  and  on  such  the 
market  was  dull  and  weak.  The  better 
grades  of  hay  held  steady,  No.  2  Tim -thy 
selling  $17.50  to  $18  a  ton,  and  No.  3 
ranged  $15  to  $15.50.  Best  clover  mixed 
sold  up  to  $17  a  ton.  Straight  rye  straw 
was  steadily  held  at  $18  to  $20  a  ton, 
while  wheat  and  oat  straw  averaged  $14 
a  ton.  u.  w.  s. 
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State,  flats,  June  special.$0.27%@$0.~9 

Fresh,  fancy  . 2u%<®  -2b 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 26 

Daisies,  fresh . 24 

•  EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  ..$0.50 

Extras . 47 

Average  extras . 44 

Extra  firsts . 42 

Firsts  . 40 

Pacific  Coast,  white  ...  -42 

Mixed  colors, 

Best,  nearby . 4b 

Gathered,  best . 44 

Common  to  good . 29 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good  . 30 @  .30 

Roosters  . J8@  -27 

Ducks  . Jo  @ 

Geese  . 

Turkeys,  dry,  nearby,  toms.  .  .40@ 

Hens  . 42(g) 

Squabs,  white,  lb .  •f0@ 

Dark,  doz .  2.50 @ 

Culls  .  1.50@ 

LIVE  POULTRY,  RABBITS 

.  .$0.33@$0.35 
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Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . “3@ 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 27 @ 

Geese . 25  @ 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Buiis  .  8.00(7/)  9.75 

Calves  *  best  "  18.00@20.00 

C  Common  to  good  . 

ShPon  5.00(7/]  7.00 

Lambs  ..' . 14.00@16.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.23@$0.25 

Good  to  prime  ^ 

Lambs,  li'.l.-V  eael'i  . .  8'?°@13'!5 

Pigs,  30  to  20  lbs . oq-48@  -24 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00^)24.00 

cowl . i6.oo@is.oo 

POTATOES 


Long  Island,  150  lbs . 

,$1.00@$2.75 
.  2.00@.  2.25 

State,  150  lbs . 

.  1.85  @  2.00 
.  2.50 @  2.85 

J-Clcllio,  UU.  UUA  . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 

.  3.00 @  8.00 
.  1.00  @  1.75 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  sprouts,,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

,$2.00@$3.50 
.  .10  @  .25 

.45.00@50.00 
.  1.25@  2.25 
.  1.25 @  2.25 
.  1.25  @  1.75 
.  1.25  @  3.00 

JjCGKS,  IvU  . . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.  1.00@  4.50 

Unions,  -Luu  . . 

.  1.25@  5.00 

Pu%hu  .  2.50 @  7.00 

.  .  3.00@  8.00 

.  1.25  @  1.50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu.  * . 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.  .  . . 

.  3.50@  4.00 
.  3.00 @  8.50 
.  1.50  @  1.75 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $40.25@12.50 

. 10.00(7/710.50 

Red  kidney  .  8.50(7/]  8.75 

FRUITS 

Apples — Baldwin,  bbl . 

Kiuo-  5.00(7/i  b.00 

McIntosh  . 40-00@42-00 

«nv  .  7.00 @  8.50 

Spitz  .  5.50(7/7 

Wealthy  .  5.00  @ 

Pears,  bbl . 2.00@ 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.50 @ 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . •)9@ 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@ 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No.  1  Timothy  . $26.00(7727.00 

No  2  ...  . 23.00(7725.00 

No'  3  !!!!'.! . 15.00(7722.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@26.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@24.00 


7.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.00 

.70 

.15 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  market  has  not 
been  picking  up  as  rapidly  as  was  ex¬ 
pected  a  few  weeks  ago.  Of  course  we 
have  had  several  days  of  low  tempera¬ 
tures  which  always  retards  trading  for 
a  few  days,  but  at  that  the  movement  in 
general  has  been  slow.  Apples  showed 
little  if  any  change.  The  market  has 
been  holding  about  steady,  with  3-in. 
Staymans  selling  at  $4  a  barrel,  and  2%- 
in.  at  $3;  Staymans  in  bushels  ranged 
$1  to  $1.75,  with  a  few  3-in.  bringing 
$2  a  bushel.  Yorks  ranged  $1  to  $1.50, 
and  nearby  Delicious  $1.25  to  $1.75  a 
bushel.  Cranberries  held  about  steady, 
with  half  barrel  crates  ranging  $6  to  $9 
as  to  quality.  Cold  storage  stocks  of  ap¬ 
ples  on  January  1  were  2,350,000  bar¬ 
rels,  about  15,428,000  boxes,  and  4,233,- 
000  bushel  baskets.  Combined  holdings 
were  only  8  per  cent  above  the  five-year 
average,  but  30  per  cent  heavier  than  a 
year  ago.  Barreled  apples  were  consid¬ 
erably  below  average  figure,  though  near¬ 
ly  40  per  cent  heavier  than  in  1928. 
Boxes  and'  baskets  were  more  abundant 
than  a  year  ago  and  were  much  above 
average  stocks.  The  market  on  root 
crops  has  been  a  little  better  the  past  few 
days,  doubtless  due  to  the  cold  weather. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  of  pars¬ 
nips,  for  which  there  has  been  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  at  $1  to  $1.35  per  %-bu.  bskt,  and 
beets  were  held  at  75c  to  $1  per  %-bu. 
carrots  showed  a  little  improvement  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  New  York  carrots,  bushels, 
washed  selling  around  $2.25.  Turnips 
were  a  little  dull.  Due  to  cold  weather 
old  crop  cabbage  has  not  been  moved,  to 
any  extent  for  several  days,  it  not  being 
safe  to  open  the  car  doors.  The  last 
prices  quoted  were  $45  to  $50  bulk  per 
ton.  New  cabbage  has  been  moving  a  lit¬ 
tle  slowlv,  barrel  crates  selling  around 
$3.50.  The  demand  for  celery  has  also 
been  a  little  dull,  with  N.  Y.  celery  in 
2-3  crates  selling  $2.50  to  $2.75.  .Mush¬ 
rooms  have  been  very  plentiful,  in  fact 
too  plentiful  for  ready  sale,  although  the 
situation  has  cleared  a  little  during  the 
past  day  or  two  with  prices  ranging  40c 
to  $1  per  3-lb.  basket.  Potatoes  were 
selling  on  a  firm  market,  with  only  mod¬ 
erate  offerings.  Pennsylvania  Round 
"Whites  were  moved  at  $1.50  to  $1.60  per 
120  lbs.,  and  Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  at  $1.75. 
A  few  Delaware  Redskins  in  100  to  105- 
lb.  sacks  brought  $1.25.  Sweet  potatoes 
have  had  a  slightly  better  movement,  but 
they  have  not  recovered  from  the  10c 
drop  made  earlier  in  the  week,  and  $1.90 
bushel  has  been  about  top  price  for  best 
New  Jersey  yellows.  Virginia  sweets 
were  quoted  75c  to  $1.25  bushel,  and 
Delaware  and  Maryland  stock  $1  to 
$1.50;  few  $1.65  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY  . 

Egg  receipts  in  Philadelphia  equaled 
26,630  cases  for  the  week,  or  4,000  cases 
more  than  for  the  week  previous,,  but 
about  the  same  as  for  a  similar  period  a 
year  ago.  The  market  has  been  irregular. 
In  general  the  trend  has  been  downward, 
although  a  little  strength  was  manifest 
late  in  the  week,  and  41c  was  received 
for  fresh  extra  firsts  at  the  close.  Fresh 
firsts  brought  38  to  38%c.  The  demand 
has  been  fairly  active  for  high  quality 
eggs.  Fresh  eggs  candled  out  for  the 
fancy  carton  trade  ranged  49  to  51c  a 
dozen.  Storage  eggs  moved  slowly  on  a 
weak  market,  storage  packed  extra  firsts 
selling  at  28c  and  firsts  at  26c  a  dozen. 
Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  equaled  about  20,000  cases  the 
middle  of  January  against  nearly  5.000 
cases  on  hand  a  year  ago.  Total  holdings 
of  storage  eggs,  according  to  government 
reports  as  of  January  1  showed  1,415,000 
cases  as  compared  with  882,000  cases  on 
January  1,  1928,  and  a  five-year  average 
of  1,328,000  cases.  The  holdings  of 
frozen  eggs  increased  about  10.000,000 
lbs.  during  the  year,  when  on  January 
1,  1929.  there  were  56,104,000  lbs.  re¬ 
ported  on  hand.  This  is  about  22,500,000 
lbs.  more  than  the  five-year  average. 

The  high  prices  which  buyers  were 
willing  to  pay  for  live  fowl  have  declined 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  48c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  58c ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  medium 
weight,  all  eggs,  per  dozen,  24  oz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  35c. 

Milk.— Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c ; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  7c; 
skimmed-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt., 
90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
Southern  grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.) 
Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
13c ;  beets,  lb.,  4c ;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  5c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  old  cabbage, 
lb.,  3%c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c;  new 
carrots,  bch,  5c ;  celery,  3  bclis,  25c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  12%c;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  pint,  15c ;  horseradish  root,  lb., 
10c ;  leek,  bch,  5c ;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head, 
10c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  85c ; 
parsley,  bch,  10c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30 ; 
radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauei’- 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  39c ;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  turnips,  rutabages, 
lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowds,  lb., 
38c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c ; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c ;  head  cheese,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh 
ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ;  shoulder 
roast  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  25c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c ;  stewing  lamb,  lb., 
15c ;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak, 
lb.  25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  24c ;  whole  hams,  lb., 
30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c  ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup.,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  hickory 
nuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord, 
$4. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  are  lower,  especially  on  higher 
grades.  Butter  is  called  weak,  though 
little  change  in  price. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak ;  creamery,  prints,  52  to  53c ;  tubs, 
51  to  52c;  firsts,  48  to  50c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  25  to  27c;  longhorn, 
26  to  27c;  brick,  27  to  28c;  flats,  new, 
29  to  30c ;  limburger,  32  to  33c ;  brick, 
Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  lower;  grade  A, 
44  to  47c;  grade  B,  33  to  35c;  grade  C, 

29  to  30c  ;  unclassified,  40  to  43c  ;  pullets, 
33  to  38c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady  ;  fowls,  25  to 
34c ;  old  roosters,  21  to  23c ;  chickens, 
36  to  38c;  geese,  26  to  29c;  turkeys,  31 
to  40c.  Live  poultry,  steady ;  fowls,  29 
to  33c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  21c ;  ducks, 

30  to  32c;  geese,  24  to  25c;  springers, 
29  to  32c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Russet.  Baldwin,  Hubbardson,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Greening,  $1  to  $2;  .  Wealthy, 
Twenty  Ounce,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  King,  $1.25 
to  $2;  Snow,  $1.15  to  $1.90;  Northern 
Spv,  $1  to  $2.75;  Spitzenberg,  $1.25  to 
$2.50;  McIntosh,  $1.50  to  $3.25;  Delic- 
ous,  western,  box  $2.75  to  $3.50 ;  Stark, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan, 
$2.25  to  $2.75.  Potatoes,  steady;  liome- 
grown,  bu.,  35  to  70c ;  150-lb.  bag.,  $1.80 
to  $2 ;  sweets,  Del.,  hamper,  $1.75  to 
$2.15. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $9.50  ;  pea,  medium,  $10  to 
$10.50;  marrow,  $12  to  $12.50;  white 
kidney,  $12  to  $13.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  100-lb. 
sack,  $4.25  to  $5;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.85 
to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  2o- 
lb.  box,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  grapes,  Cal.,  Em¬ 
peror,  lug,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  oranges,  Cal., 
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box,  $3.25  to  $6.50 ;  Fla.,  $3  to  $4  ;  pears, 
Wash.,  box,  $4.50;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt., 
75  to  85c. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.35; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  22  to  23c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.35;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.65  to 
$1.75 ;  celery,  doz.,  65c  to  $1.25 ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $9.50  to  $10 ;  endive,  La.,  bbl., 
$4  to  $4.50 ;  lettuce,  Fla.,  hamper,  $1.60 
to  $1.75 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  oyster  plant,  crate,  75  to  90c; 
parsley,  Cal.,  crate,  $4  to  $5 ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  peas,  Cal.,  hamper, 
$5.25  to  $6 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to 
35c ;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.25 ; 
squash,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  10- 
lb.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 . 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  clover,  case, 
$5  to  $6;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Maple 
syrup,  steady ;  light,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
dark,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $14 ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton,  $36 ;  standard  middlings,  $33 ; 
red-dog,  $40.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $46.50;  oilmeal,  $58.50; 
hominy,  $39  ;  oatfeed,  $21.25.  c.  H.  B. 


Comparative  Egg  Prices 

The  following  quotations  are  obtained 
from  government  and  commercial  reports. 
Due  to  lack  of  standardization  of  trade 
terms  throughout  the  country,  it  lias 
been  necessary  to  quote  each  market  in¬ 
dividually,  using  the  local  phraseology 
in  describing  egg  grades. 

January  14,  1929  :  New  York,  nearby 
hennery  whites,  closely  selected  extras, 
premiums  not  included,  45  to  47c ;  aver¬ 
age  extras,  43  to  44c ;  browns,  fancy  to 
extra  fancy,  46c.  Philadelphia,  fresh  ex¬ 
tra  firsts,  41c;  fresh  firsts,  in  new  cases, 
38%c;  in  second-hand  cases,  38c;  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in 
cartons,  49  to  51c.  Baltimore,  nearby 
fresh  gathered  firsts,  36%  to  37c.  Boston, 
nearby  hennery,  45  to  46c.  Providence, 
R.  I.  Specials,  large,  50  to  58c;  nearby 
fresh,  large,  45  to  48c;  nearby  fresh  me¬ 
dium,  40  to  42c ;  nearby  pullets,  34  to 
37c.  Worcester,  nearby,  45  to  53c ; 
mostly  47  to  50c.  Hartford,  Conn,  new- 
laid  fancy,  57c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  50 
to  55c;  Conn,  extras,  48  to  50c;  Conn, 
gathered,  42  to  48c.  Waterbury,  Conn, 
new-laid  fancy,  55  to  57c;  Conn,  special 
No.  1,  53  to  55c;  Conn,  extras,  50  to 
53c ;  Conn,  gathered,  45  to  50c.  Wilkes 
Barre:  Calif,  whites,  35  to  36c;  storage, 
fancy,  cartons,  35c. 

January  12,  1929:  New  Haven,  Conn, 
new-laid  fancy,  57c;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
54  to  55c ;  Conn,  extras,  48  to  50c ;  Conn, 
gathered,  45  to  48c.  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
new-laid  fancy,  57  to  60c;  Conn,  special 
No.  1.  53  to  55c;  Conn,  extras,  48  to 
51c;  Conn,  gathered,  45c. 


Pittsburgh  Live  Stock 
Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1.100-1,300,  good.  .$13.00@14.00 

950-1,000,  good  .  13.50@14.00 

800  up,  medium  . 12.00@13.50 

Common  .  9.50 @12.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  .  . .  11.50@13.00 
Common  and  medium  .  .  .  8.50 @11.50 

Cows,  good  .  9.25@10.00 

Common  and  medium  ...  7.00 @  9.2o 
Low  cutters  and  cutters.  .  5.00 @  7.00 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef.  .  9.75 @10.50 

Cutter  to  medium .  8.50@  9.75 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch. .  .  13.00@T7.00 

Cull  to  common  .  7.00@13.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-ch. . .  16.00@18.50 

Medium  . 13.00@16.00 

Cull  to  common  .  8.50@13.00 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.cli.  ,$9.25@$9.60 
Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-ch.  9.50@  9.65 
Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch...  9.40@  9.65 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.cli -  8.75@  9.60 

SI.  pigs.,  90-130,  med.cli.  .  . .  8.00 @  9.00 
Pkg.  sows,  smooth,  lt.  wts. 

Exclusively  .  7.50@  8.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  go.-ch.  ..  $16.00 @16.75 

92  down,  medium,  . 14.00@T6.00 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 9.00@14.00 

Yearling  wethers, 

110  down,  med.-ch . 9.00@13.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch...  7.00@  9.00 

120-150,  med.-ch . 6.50  @  8.75 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 4.00 @  7.00 


Baltimore  Markets 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  W. 
Md.  and  Pa.,  U.  S.  No.  l’s,  2%  in.  and 
up,  Yorks  and  Staymans,  $1.25  to  $1.40; 
few  $1.50;  3  in.  up,  Yorks.  Staymans  and 
Black  Twigs,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  Cranberries, 
Mass.,  late  varieties,  %  bbl.  boxes,  $9  to 
$11;  %  bbl.  boxes,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  beets, 
nearby,  per  bch,  4  to  5c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  N.  Y.,  per  qt.,  18  to  25c;  cab¬ 
bage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  per  ton,  Danish  type, 
medium  size,  $50;  few  higher;  100-lb. 
sacks,  $2.60  to  $2.65;  new  stock,  S.  C., 
1%-bu.  hprs,  pointed  type,  $2^to  $2.15; 
carrots,  nearby,  per  bch,  4  to  5e;  celery, 
N.  Y.,  2/3  ert,  rough,  best,  $3  to  $3.25; 
few  $3.50;  fair  quality  and  condition,  $2 
to  $2.50;  poor  condition,  50c  to  $1.25; 
kale,  Va.,  bbl,  Scotch  mostly,  $1.75; 
nearby,  bu.  bas,  blue,  50  to  60c;  Scotch, 
50  to  75c;  onions,  Ind..  50-lb.  sacks,  yel¬ 
low,  U.  S.  No.  l’s,  mostly  $2.75;  potatoes, 
W.  Md.  and  Pa.,  100-lb.  sacks,  Round 
Whites,  U.  S.  No.  l’s,  $1.35;  poorly 
graded,  $1.25. 
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Gardening  Reflections 

Who  wouldn't  give  way  to  them  with 
the  most  entrancing  of  seed  catalogues 
piling  up,  with  garden  plans  and  seed 
lists  submerging  desk  and  table  tops? 
Like  Janus,  the  gardener  always  looks 
both  forward  and  backward.  Most  heart¬ 
ily  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Billings  that  the 
Winter  need  never  be  dull  nor  lonesome. 
While  I  have  no  desire  for  a  calendar  of 
13  months,  would  that  we  might  have 
days  just  a  few  hours  longer  both  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer.  Someone  will  rise  up 
and  rebuke  me  for  this,  I  know,  but  there 
are  so  many  delightful  things  to  be  done, 
and  so  little  time  in  which  to  do  them. 

The  long  evenings  are  more  or  less 
given  over  to  the  study  of  books  on  gar¬ 
dening.  For  the  most  part  these  are 
highly  interesting  and  instructive,  but 
now  and  then,  after  reading  a  chapter  on 
color  arrangement  and  the  scathing  com¬ 
ments  contained  therein,  I  know  right 
well  that  I  have  no  garden,  and  meekly 
refer  to  it  as  the  posy  bed.  But  how  I 
loathe  the  person  or,  rather,  the  sentiment 
of  the  person,  who  refers  to  that  glorious, 
hardy  stand-by  of  the  North  as  “that  ter¬ 
rible  Crimson  Rambler !” 

Perennials  are  facing  another  difficult 
Winter.  There  has  been  much  damage 
already  from  freezing  and  thawing.  While 
visiting  the  home  garden  some  days  ago  I 
came  across  several  objects  looking  like 
small  white  radishes  lying  on  the  top  of 
the  ground.  These  proved  to  be  the  seed¬ 
ling  roots  of  the  hardy  Gloxinia  that  were 
overlooked  in  the  hurry  of  moving.  I  am 
afraid  their  day  is  done,  for  I  have  read 
since  that  they  should  be  lifted  for  the 
Winter.  Violas  and  Johnnies,  especially 
the  enterprising  little  Bowie’s  Black,  were 
still  in  bloom,  and  sprays  from  them  are 
opening  their  buds  in  the  house.  The 
snow  for  which  the  farmers  and  teamsters 
were  so  ardently  wishing,  and  which  the 
skies  promised,  has  turned  into  a  driving 
rain  which  will  doubtless  remove  the  last 
of  the  “protecting  white  blanket.” 

We  are  still  sifting  together  “one  part 
each  of  garden  soil,  leaf  mold  and  sand” 
and  planting  seeds  that  require  a  Winter 
in  the  open.  It  seems  that  just  a  few 
weeks  of  freezing  and  thawing  will  aid 
most  of  these.  Rhododendron  albiflora 
and  the  red-flowering  currant  are  two  of 
our  ventures.  The  hardiness  of  the  for¬ 
mer  (from  British  Columbia)  is  not  quite 
assured.  From  the  same  source  as  the 
above  we  have  the  Indian  paintbrush 
(Castilleja  miniata)  and  the  Phlox  Doug- 
lasii.  Wild  flowers  and  shrubs  have  for 
us  the  appeal  that  the  new  “hybrids”  of 
this  and  that  entirely  lack.  When  we  find 
the  ideal  home  and  garden  site  for  which 
we  are  looking,  what  a  moving-day  there 
will  be ! 

One  of  the  first  flowers  to  be  put  upon 
the  new  seed  list  is  the  single  China  aster. 
We  grew  them  last  year  for  the  first  time, 
and  found  them  lovelier  by  far  than  any 
doubles  we  have  had.  Yellow  was  the 
only  color  not  represented  among  them. 
Visitors  persisted  in  calling  them  daisies, 
which  they  surely  do  resemble. 

The  balsam  is  an  old  reliable  for  filling 
in  spaces  in  the  garden.  It  grows  quickly 
and  luxuriantly  in  almost  any  sunny  situ¬ 
ation,  and  transplants  easily.  The  doubles 
in  salmon-pink  and  white  are  really  fine. 
Lavatera  splendens  and  spider  plant  made 
floriferous  thickets  of  their  own.  From 
the  West  came  seeds  of  a  quick-growing 
plant  labelled  dwarf  hollyhock.  These 
were  much  like  Lavatera  in  manner  of 
growth  and  flower,  but  the  bloom  was 
pinkish  with  dark  magenta  striping.  They 
were  very  attractive,  and  I  have  not 
happened  to  run  across  them  in  eastern 
gardens. 

How  one’s  faith  in  human  nature  is 
shaken  when,  after  trustingly  planting  a 
packet  of  larkspur,  labeled  “blue  ’,  among 
the  Calendulas  and  African  marigolds,  the 
first  bloom  opens  a  nice,  clear  pink  and 
the  successive  blooms  are  varying  shades 
of  pink  intermingled  with  lavender  and 
an  occasional  blue  !  Well — Calendulas, 
white  Phlox  Drummondi  and  blue  lark¬ 
spur  are  still  a  desirable  combination,  and 
we  will  try  them  again  this  year. 

A  giant  Cyclamen  was  among  the 
Christmas  gifts  and  is  a  beautiful  thing. 

I  have  been  a  little  worried  about  it,  but 
after  two  weeks  it  is  still  thriving  and 
sending  up  fresh  blossoms  daily.  The  gen¬ 
erosity  and  kindly,  helpful  spirit  among 
really,  truly  flower-lovers  is  a  revelation. 
Expressing  a  wish  for  certain  seeds  or 
plants  is  indeed  akin  to  rubbing  Aladdin’s 
lamp ! 

Could  Mother  Bee,  II.  W.  Hales  or 
some  of  our  other  writers  so  successful 
with  house  plants  suggest  a  remedy  for 
the  havoc  constantly  created  by  two  half- 
grown  Maltese  kittens?  They  climb  gera¬ 
nium  trees,  overturn  pots,  and  pick  tender 
shoots  in  a  heart-rending  way.  My  espe¬ 
cial  pride  has  been  an  ivy  geranium  just 
coming  into  bloom.  Last  week  it  was  a 
glorious  plant.  Now  it  is  broken,  its  blos¬ 
soms  quite  gone,  its  leaves  yellowing  and 
dropping.  A  small  water  lily  Begonia  and 
a  pot  of  red  geraniums  met  the  same  fate 
and  the  latest  victim  was  a  Begonia  sem- 
perflorens,  quite  demolished.  Elimination 
of  the  kittens  is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
hut  they  have  surely  proved  a  far  greater 
menace  than  white  flies  and  scale ! 

ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


'It  seems  that  the  most  successful  mar- 
riages  are  those  between  people  who  are 
unlike.”  “Yes,  that  is  why  I  insist  on 
marrying  a  girl  with  money.” — Journal 
Amusant. 


Don’t  Let  Your 
Crops  Go  Hungry! 


/UBS  CASE  E-B  spreader  leaves 
Hlgt,  no  bare  spots  to  starve 
-*™“-vour  crops.  It  spreads 
any  kind  of  manure  so  finely  and 
evenly  that  every  stalk  gets  its 
share  of  vital  nourishment  and 
your  yield  per  acre  will  be  in¬ 
creased. 

And  then  it  makes  your  ma¬ 
nure  go  so  much  farther — all 
lumps  are  pulverized  and  spread 
evenly  seven  feet  wide  while  the 
box  is  so  tight  that  the  valuable 
liquids  cannot  leak  out  on  the 
way  to  the  field. 

It’s  so  low  you  can  load  it  easily 
in  jig  time  and  as  for  handling 
— you  can  drive  it  right  through 
a  six-foot  door  and  turn  square 


around.  The  light  draft  makes 
it  easy  on  the  horses  too. 

When  it  comes  to  durability 
no  one  knows  yet  how  long  a  Case 
Spreader  will  last.  We  heard  of 
one  the  other  day  that  was  fif¬ 
teen  years  old  and  know  of  many 
that  have  been  in  continuous  use 
for  five  or  six  years  without  any 
repair  expense  whatever. 

Few  machines  ever  designed 
for  farm  use  will  save  you  so 
much  time  and  labor  and  be  so 
profitable  from  a  money  making 
standpoint. 

Call  on  your  nearest  Case 
dealer  the  firs  t  time  you’re  in  town 
and  see  this  spreader  or  write 
direct  to  the  Case  Factory  for 
full  information. 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  CO.,  INC.,  Racine ,  Wisconsin 


CASE  E-B  Pouer  Lift  Two  Way 
Plow,  So  easy  to  operate  a  boy  can 
handle  it  and  do  a  bang-up  job. 


CASE  Tractor  Plow.  Power  lift.  Quick 
detachable  shares.  Easily  handled.  Re¬ 
markably  long  life. 


CASE  -Grand  Detour  Horse-Drawn 
Disk  Harrow.  Long  lasting,  specially 
heat-treated  disks.  Extremely  light 
draft. 


E-B 


Full  line  now  includes 


v  OSBORNE  v  GRAND 


DETOUR 


QUALITY  MACHINES  FOR  PROFITABLE  FARMING 


With  only  a  small  payment  you 
can  at  once  put  this  engine  to  work 
saving  money  and  labor. 

Think  of  the  hundreds  of  jobs  on 
the  farm,  in  the  home  or  shop  which 
you  can  do.  by  power  with  only  a 
little  Gasoline,  Kerosene  or  Gas  Oil. 

Easy  For  You  To  Own 


Hew  Low  Prices — Big  Savings — Factory-to-User  Plan 

W|TTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
foil  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
oa91  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write  Today  For  Bifi  Hew  Book.  FREE 


Does  Garden  Plowing, 

, Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul¬ 
tivating,  Spraying  and 

Lawn  Mowing. — AUo  mows  hay, 
weeds  and  other  tall  growth.  At¬ 
tachments  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tools,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Power  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt 
Work,  and  many  oth¬ 
er  feature*.  Has  solved  the 
problem  of  thousands  of  gar¬ 
deners,  florists,  poultrymen,  nur¬ 
serymen  and  suburban  farmers 
Time  Payment  Plan.  Write  GILSON 
MFC  CO.,  823  Park  St,  Port  Washington, 

Wis- 


The  “E-Z"  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-shocka  that 
are  go  injurious  to  the  Spine 
and  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  bv 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.  GEO  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Kite’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  BOW,  NEW  YORK 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Cap3,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  ns  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

We  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
ate.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Comoany 

593  tmt  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


FI  FPT  RIP  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  are  trails 
LLCu  1  ill  w  to  fit  any  skein  oraxle.  ELEC* 
TRIO  Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  n 
high  lifts.  y<i  li  // 

Write  for 
Free  Cat¬ 
alog  to¬ 
day. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  48  ElmSt.,  Quincy,  lib 


C.W.  ROBINSON  8  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar, ten. 
ona  securely  fastened .  Circular 

GLASS  -  •  S2.60  Per  Bo* 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Synthetic  Nitrogen  (nitrogen  from  the  air) 

has  made  possible  this  unparalleled  fertilizer. 
Every  fertilizer  user  will  instantly  see  its  advan¬ 
tages.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  learn  how  this 
wonderful  new  fertilizer  will  save  labor  for  you. 

NITROPHOSKA 

5  15-30-15 

—  the  new,  air-nitrogen,  complete  fertilizer — contains  three 
to  five  times  as  much  plant>food  as  fertilizers  of  the  usual  an- 
alysis.  It  has  60%  actual,  available,  plant-food— 15  %  nitrogen 
(18.2%  ammonia),  30%  phosphoric  acid  and  15  /o  potash. 
Because  of  this  concentration,  the  plant-food  in  Nitrophoska 
costs  less  per  pound.  One  bag  goes  as  far  as  several  bags  ot 

regular  fertilizer.  There  is  less  weight  to  haul;  fewer  bags  to  lift; 

less  bulk  to  apply.  Then  why  do  useless  and  unnecessary  work.' 
Ask  your  County  Agent,  Experiment  Station,  Agricultural 
College,  or  your  favorite  Farm  Paper  aboutNitrophoska* 
Write  us  today  for  free  illustrated  booklet*  Don  t  delay— 
you’ll  be  glad  at  planting  time.  Just  use  the  coupon  below* 
Any  progressive  fertilizer  dealer  will  obtain 
Nitrophoska  for  you.  Consult  your  dealer. 


Photographing  the  Winter 
Birds 

I  Having  only  a  brownie  camera  I  was 
about  discouraged  and  in  despair  of  get¬ 
ting  any  pictures  of  our  Winter  birds 
when  I  happened  to  read  in  one  of  the 
nature  magazines  about  taking  bird  pic¬ 
tures  with  a  kodak  by  fastening  a  string, 
like  a  strong  linen  thread,  to  the  shutter 
lever,  thus  enabling  the  worker  to  get  the 
camera  within  range  of  the  birds  without 
being  seen  himself.  Thereafter,  when 
several  bluejays  came  to  the  feeding  sta¬ 
tion,  which  was  only  a  Christmas  tree 
with  scraps  and  suet  fastened  to  it,  I  de¬ 
termined  to  get  some  pictures. 

The  tree  itself  did  not  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  background ;  therefore  I  cleared 
away  some  snow  and  scattered  cracked 
corn  on  the  ground.  Next  I  tied  a  string 
to  the  shutter  lever  and  placed  the  camera 
on  a  box  to  bring  within  range  the  ground 
I  wished  to  photograph.  A  weight  (a 
flatrion)  was  placed  on  the  camera  and 
the  kitchen  window  raised  a  crack,  through 
which  the  thread  was  extended  inside. 
Then  I  stationed  myself  near  the  window 
to  await  the  coming  of  the  birds.  I  had 
not  long  to  wait,  as  they  had  only  to  re¬ 
sume  their  feeding,  which  had  been  inter- 
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When  youbuyNitrophoska, 
you  get  60  pounds  of  plant- 
food  in  every  hundred 
pounds— not  merely  12  to  20 
pounds,  as  in  most  fertilizers. 
You  save  60  to  80  percent  of 
the  hauling,  lifting  and  ap¬ 
plying.  You  buy  your  plant- 
food  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Furthermore,  the  plant- 
food  in  Nitrophoska  is  in 
balanced  ratio,  suitable  for 
corn,  potatoes,  vegetables 
andmostothercrops— readily 
available  for  quick  starting, 
continuous  feeding,  and  vig¬ 
orous  growth.  And  it  is  safe. 


SYNTHETIC  Nitrogen  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1763 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet  with  complete  information  about  Nitrophosna. 


My  dealer’s  name  is . ....  — 

His  post-office  is _ _ _ 

My  name  is  ........ . . . 

My  post-office  is . 


State. 


State.. 


SYNTHETIC 

M 


Use  MORE  NITROGEN  for  MORE  PROFIT 


NITROGEN 

i 


LIME 


AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES 

Hydrate-Ground  Burnt  in  Bags  or  Bulk; 
Spray,  Chemical  or  Building.  Write 
ROBERTA.  RE1CHARD,  Inc., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


now  for  several  years  called  Dixie.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  been  renamed  Honey  Dew  by 
some.  The  Dixie  pear  trees  look  very 
much  like  Kieffer,  but  the  pears  are  more 
round  and  it  is  better  quality,  and  if 
ripened  off  the  trees  for  a  few  days,  then 
canned,  it  is  in  a  class  with  any  pear  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  also  have  never  seen 
a  Dixie  pear  tree  blight.  We  also  grow 
the  Garber,  Koonce  and  Leconte  pears. 
The  Leconte  is  really  a  better  pear  than 
it  was  ever  given  credit  for.  The  Bart¬ 
lett  blights  so  badly  here  that  it  is  no  use 
to  set  it.  J-  E.  FITZGERALD. 

Erath  Co.,  Texas. 


Tourist  Trade  in  Ohio 

Those  who  will  eater  to  tourist  trade 
for  1929  are  taking  in  consideration  les¬ 
sons  learned  during  the  past  seasons. 
Tourists,  it  has  been  observed,  rise  early 
and  drive  in  the  morning.  They  will 
cover  perhaps  50  miles  before  stopping 
for  breakfast.  During  the  day  here,  and 
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flow  the  Bird  Posed  for  His  Picture 


rupted  by  my  activities.  The  first  attempt 
brought  the  camera  around  sideways  and 
I  found  that  the  string  must  be  carried 
around  a  corner  of  the  camera  in  order  to 
get  the  right  purchase  on  the  lever  •.pull¬ 
ing  straight  back  wouldn’t  do  it.  Other 
attempts  were  more  successful,  however. 
The  birds  and  I  played  a  sort  of  lnde- 
and-seek  game.  At  the  click  of  the  shut¬ 
ter  up  they  would  go,  and  I  would  go 
out  to  wind  up  the  film.  When  I  had  re¬ 
turned  to  my  station  by  the  window  they 
would  return  presently,  only  to  repeat 
the  performance  at  the  next  click  of  the 
shutter.  ,  „  ,  .  , 

I  made  six  exposures,  all  of  which  were 
passably  fair  except  one,  in  which  one  of 
the  birds  was  out  of  focus  from  coming 
too  close  to  the  eamera. 

New  York.  edna  m.  Northrop. 


FOR  SALE — 800-egg  Wishbone  hotwater  incu¬ 
bator;  automatic  egg  turner;  used  only  three 
times;  in  very  good  condition;  $75;  bring  your 
truck.  J.  RASSAERT,  Blauvelt  Rd.,  Pearl 
River,  N.  Y.  _ 

VIRGIN  wool  socks,  knee-caps  for  cold  knees; 

made  by  MARY  L.  CHURCH,  03  Pringle  St., 
Kingston,  Pa. 

PURE  honey  in  5-lb.  pail,  postage  prepaid, 
clover,  $1  per  pail;  12  pails,  $10;  buckwheat, 
10  cts.  per  pail  less;  60-lb.  can,  here,  buck¬ 
wheat  or  mixed,  $5.25;  two  cans,  $10.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE— 32-volt  Fuller  &  Johnson  electric 
light  and  power  plant  with  batteries,  never 
been  used.  HUBERT  D.  GAGE,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. 


iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiimimmimmi 

Henley's  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

A1NTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
lYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
r aluable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

'or  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

33  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

iiiiiiiiiiiHiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  135. 

TABLE  carrots,  cabbage,  100  pounds,  $2.  PAT- 
TINGTONS,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD — Real  country  home,  steam 
heat,  electricity,  bath.  CHICHESTER  FARM, 
Maliopac,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — A  light  plant  for  farm;  Delco  pre¬ 
ferred;  please  state  particulars  and  price  in 
letter.  D.  C.  CALHOUN,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Threshing  outfit,  five  H.  P.  Water¬ 
loo  Bov  engine  and  grain  separator;  will  sell 
singly;  three  heavy  sets  double  harness  neck 
yokes  and  doubletrees.  ROBERT  WARNER, 
Blakeslee,  Pa. 


Blight  Proof  Pear 

I  have  just  noticed  that  M.  B.  wants 
to  know  about  the  Pineapple  or  blight- 
proof  pear.  I  have  had  this  on  my  place 


there  they  stop  at  hot  dog  stands  and  look 
for  a  place  to  stop  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  The  evening  is  spent  in  rest¬ 
ing.  Many  tourists  stop  at  roadside 
camps  for  the  night.  They  drive  to  town 
for  their  supper  and  back  to  the  camp. 
They  get  their  breakfast  at  a  restaurant. 
This  is  particularly  true  unless  the  homes 
at  which  they  stop  possess  an  attraction 
and  charm  which  will  hold  tourists. 

Generally  tourists  are  people  of  quality, 
good  homes  and  some  wealth.  Occasion¬ 
ally  undesirables  may  victimize  farm 
folks.  Avoid  cashing  checks,  extending 
credit  to  those  that  are  broke  and  will 
mail  check  later,  and  avoid  the  thousand 
and  one  who  have  advertising  proposi¬ 
tions.  Many  people  have  told  the  writer 
they  have  spent  $50  or  $100  in  adver¬ 
tising  schemes  without  realizing  a  cent 
or  a  customer.  It  does  not  pay  to  rush 
in,  for  the  business  is  becoming  overdone. 


PURE  honey,  satisfaction  guaranteed;  5  lbs. 

clover,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.50. 
C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y.  


FINEST  amber  clover  with  comb  honey;  5  lbs., 
$1.25:  clover  ext.,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1;  $1.80  delivered  3rd  zone. 

EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 

with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adrionaaeks; 
helpful  in  asthma,  refreshing  in  the  sick  room 
and  shut  ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweetheart  and 
friend;  cretonne  cover,  2*4  lira . ,  $1.25,  postage 
paid,  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE. 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO — Virginia  Gold  Leaf;  smoking,  chew¬ 
ing;  mild,  mellow,  like  rare  old  wine;  ;>  1”?;  • 
$1;  12  lbs..  $2;  pay  postman.  BELMO.M 

FARMS,  Chatham,  Va.  _ ___ 

12, 000-EGG  Buckeye  hatchery:  new  buildings; 

chance  for  fine  business;  good  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing;  reasonable  terms.  BOX  168,  Belleview, 
Fla. 

100  PER  CENT  pure  honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.35, 

prepaid.  YANDIK  BROS  APIARIES,  Clav- 
erack,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

HONEY,  finest  clover,  10-lb.  pail,  $2;  5  lbs., 

SI  10;  delivered:  C.  O.  D.  orders  solicited. 
ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  January  and  February;  switches  made  from 
cut  hair;  1  stem,  $1;  2  stems,  $1.50,  3  stems, 
$2;  combings  50c  extra,  LILA  PRICE,  Russell, 
N.'  Y 


A  Northern  Farmhouse  in  Winter  Dress 


for  10  years,  and  find  it  is  identical  with 
the  old  Sand  pear.  It  does  not  blight  be¬ 
cause  it  blooms  in  the  dead  of  Winter 
when  all  the  other  pears  are  dormant, 
and  it  cannot  become  infected  with  blight 
through  the  flowers.  It  may  also  be  too. 
cold  or  too  early  for  the  blight  spores  to 
be  active.  It  is  better  adapted  farther 
south  than  here,  for  the  frost  gets  it 
most  of  the  time.  The  pears  are  very 
poor  quality,  gritty  and  rough.  It  would 
be  a  good  pear  if  no  other  pears  could  be 
raised.  It  is  not  so  good  a  pear  as  the 
Kieffer.  The  trees  grow  large,  the  leaves 
are  large  and  thick. 

We  have  had  a  pear  here  in  the  South 


Roadside  marketing  is  another  prob¬ 
lem.  The  writer  has  learned  of  a  number 
of  instances  where  several  farmers  have 
united  in  hiring  one  person  to  attend  a 
roadside  fruit  and  vegetable  market.  This 
allowed  the  farmer  to  attend  to  his  work. 

Ohio.  w.  J. 


It  is  said  that  aviation  has  made  4o 
new  millionaires.  Among  them,  we  as¬ 
sume,  a  few  undertakers.  —  Florence 
Herald. 


Science  can  explain  everything  except 
why  a  flivver  makes  a  chicken  think  it 
lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. — 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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An  Acme 


Tractor  Model 


DOES  IT  ALL 

Let  an  Acme  Coulter  Harrow  follow  your  plow — lt'» 
all  the  tool  you  need  for  a  fine,  perfect  seed  bed. 

For  the  sharp,  sloping,  double-curved  coulters  with 
their  clod-crushing  spurs  penetrate  to  the  full  depth 
of  the  furrow.  Then  they  slice,  chop,  crush  and  pul¬ 
verize  completely,  every  bit  of  soil,  cover  crop,  stubble, 
trash  and  weeds. 

And  while  they’re  doing  It,  they  All  air  spaces,  com¬ 
pact  the  subsoil  and  leave  a  smooth,  level  seed  bed 
— protected  with  a  moisture-holding  mulch. 

All  this,  mind  you,  is  done  in  ONE  Operation.  No 
wonder  farmers  say  the  Acme  saves  1/3  the  labor.  No 
wonder  the  Acme  is  endorsed  and  used  by  vegetable 
growers,  fruit  raisers,  wheat  growers,  agricultural  col¬ 
leges — by  all  farmers  who  want  better  crops  with  leu 
work  and  expense. 

Acme  Coulter  Harrows  are  built  for  horse  and  tractor 
use — 3  to  17%  feet  wide.  There’s  a  size  for  every  farm. 
Clip  coupon  for  free  Acme  Catalog  which  tells  about 
“Bigger  Crops  from  Better  Tillage." 


HASH-ACME  HARROW  CO.. 

Dept.  4,  Haddonfleld,  N.  J. 
Send  me  your  Free  Acme  Catalog. 

Name  . . . . 


Address 


SHAW  TRACTOR 

Pays  for  Itself! 


10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Now  you  can  try  the  SHAW  at 
our  risk.  Use  it  10  days  on  your 
own  work.  Write  for  full  details 
of  NEW  TRIAL  PLAN  and 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICE. 

The  SHAW  pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Light,  sturdy,  easy 
to  run.  Does  work  of  6  men.  Eco- 
nomical — costs  but  3  cents  on  hour 
J°  .operate.  Compact,  narrow 
built.  Several  models — single  or 
twin  engines,  walking  or  riding 
types.  Gauge  wheel.  Patent  tool 
control.  Ourguorantcg  protects  you. 

Frpp  Rnnlf—Get  the  new  SHAW 

rise  BOOK - Catalog.  Full  of  in. 

toreatmg  pictures  and  valuable  in* 
formation.  Postcard  brings  It. 

8HAW  MFC.  COMPANY 
Dept.  RY1A  /I 


Does  Many  f 
Power  Jobs.' 

The  SHAW  plows, 
cultivates,  seeds, 
mows — does  every 
farm  and  garden 
power  job.  Runs 
feed  mills,  genera¬ 
tors,  other  belt  ma¬ 
chinery  , 


WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  Introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ 9 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 
home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital — 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  H.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every¬ 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 


DEPT.  A- 41  RUR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


TPften  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Gear  Drive  for  Shafting  in 
Different  Plants 

Can  you  turn  a  diagonal  bar  of  about 
90  degrees  slant  by  a  horizontal  bar  with 
cogwheels  fixed  somewhere  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  bar,  both  bars  to  turn  toward 
each  other,  the  power  to  be  applied  to 
the  horizontal  bar?  The  bars  are  to  be 
not  less  than  18  inches  apart ;  more  would 
be  better.  The  slanting  bar  to  do  the 
work  required  of  it,  which  is  quite  heavy, 
must  not  turn  faster  than  the  horizontal 
bar.  E.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

This  question  is  not  fully  understood. 
If  one  shaft  has  a  slant  of  90  degrees 
with  a  horizontal  shaft,  the  two  shafts 
would  cross  at  right  angles  and  the  first 
mentioned  would  stand  vertically,  although 
it  is  mentioned  as  being  “at  a  slant.” 
However,  it  is  possible  to  design  gear 
wheels  which  can  be  used  to  transmit 
power  from  one  shaft  to  another  under 
almost  any  condition. 

In  this  case  a  more  satisfactory  method 
might  be  to  connect  the  two  lines  of  shaft¬ 
ing  by  a  short  shaft  carrying  bevel  gears 
at  each  end.  With  this  arrangement  any 
combination  of  speed  and  rotation  direc¬ 
tion  could  be  secured  and  the  shafts 
placed  at  the  desired  distance  apart  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  large  and  cumbersome 
gear  wheels.  B.  H.  s. 


Selection  of  Pump  for  Well 

I  have  a  well,  drilled  on  a  slope  of 
about  20  per  cent  grade,  100  ft.  from  a 
small  creek.  It  is  drilled  in  the  bottom 
of  a  20  ft.  well,  which  is  well  stoned  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  casing 
is  8  in.  diameter  and  goes  40  ft.  into 
solid  ledge  below  the  old  well.  This  20 
ft.  well  dries  up  in  Bummer.  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  install  a  deep  well  pump 
on  a  cement  platform  above  ground? 
It  would  be  much  cheaper  than  making 
a  pit  to  put  the  automatic  system  below 
frost ;  I  can  get  a  frost-proof  attachment 
so  the  water  is  not  pumped  up  where  it 
will  freeze.  In  this  case  would  it  be 
necessary  to  fill  up  this  old  stoned-up 
well?  The  filling  of  the  old  well  will  in 
this  case  be  rather  expensive  as  will  the 
cement  pit;  still  I  wish  to  do  a  good  job. 

Torrington,  Conn.  E.  B. 

Without  a  doubt  the  placing  of  a  deep 
well  pump  at  the  surface  will  be  cheaper 
than  the  construction  of  a  waterproof  pit 
at  the  depth  necessary  to  use  a  shallow 
well  pump  in  this  well.  With  the  cylin¬ 
der  and  outlets  placed  beneath  the  curb 
the  pump  will  be  frost-proof  and  as 
electricty  is  available  for  power  it  can 
be  started  and  stopped  from  a  distance. 
A  shelter  should  be  built  over  the  well 
to  protect  the  motor  and  the  working 
head  of  the  pump. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  fill  the  old 
dug  well.  A  reinforced  concrete  slab  can  be 
cast  over  it  on  a  false  floor  laid  on  wood 
supports.  A  manhole  in  the  curb  will 
permit  the  removal  of  the  forms  after 
the  concrete  has  hardened,  and  will  also 
provide  entrance  to  the  well  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  and  attention  to  the  pump. 

Doubtless  there  is  considerable  sur¬ 
face  water  that  finds  its  way  into  this 
well  during  wet  seasons.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  8  in.  casing  be  continued  to 
height  sufficient  to  prevent  overflow  at 
time  of  high  water  in  the  well.  The 
quality  and  safety  of  the  water  will  be 
much  improved.  Disease  germs  are  likely 
to  find  their  way  into  wells  through  sur¬ 
face  water.  b.  h.  s. 


Pumping  from  Driven  Well 

I  have  a  windmill  over  an  open  well 
that  pumps  dry,  or  water  exhausts  fre¬ 
quently,  and  about  140  feet  away,  and 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  say  3  ft.  lower, 
I  have  a  bored  well  59  ft.  deep  and 
better  water,  which  does  not  pump  out 
dry.  Water  stands  10  ft.  from  surface. 
What  size  pipe  could  I  use  to  connect  the 
latter  well  with  the  windmill?  I  am 
using  a  suction  pump  of  about  a  3  or  4- 
in.  cylinder  that  has  two  checks,  lifting 
water  to  a  tank  30  ft.  elevation,  b.  b.  k. 

Florida. 

Whether  or  not  the  present  windmill 
pump  can  be  used  in  the  bored  well  will 
depend  upon  how  fast  the  bored  well 
pumps  down.  Being  of  so  small  a  di¬ 
ameter  it  is  probable  that  the  water  level 
would  be  lowered  considerably  by  con¬ 
tinued  pumping  even  though  it  did  not 
pump  out  dry.  If  this  is  the  case  it 
would  probably  pump  down  below  suc¬ 
tion  distance.  With  figures  as  you  have 
given  them,  a  3-ft.  drop  to  the  well  and 
water  at  10  ft.  below  the  surface  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  lower  the  water 
level  about  7  ft.  before  the  pump  will 
fail  to  work. 

As  to  pipe  size  to  use  the  suction  con¬ 
nection  on  your  pump  will  determine  this. 
Do  not  reduce  the  size  of  the  pipe  to  a 
size  smaller  than  the  suction  opening  on 
the  pump.  The  horizontal  distance  of 
140  ft.  will  affect  your  pump  very  little 
provided  the  pipe  line  is  laid  tight.  A 
small  air  leak  will  cause  trouble. 

E.  H.  S. 


OMPARE 

the  -  Crop 

PROFITS 


11  Yo; 


FTER  all,  there  is  just  one  reason 
why  Mapes  users  are  so  loyal  to  Mapes 
Manures;  why  more  and  more  good 
farmers  every  year  are  using  Mapes 
Manures — because  they  can  make  more 
money  with  Mapes. 

®  Mapes  results  are  so  remarkable,  so  out¬ 
standing,  so  evident,  that  you  have  only 
to  see  them  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Mapes  slogan,  "cost  little  more — worth 
much  more”,  is  a  modest  statement  of 
the  true  worth  of  Mapes  Manures. 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  outstand¬ 
ing  results  because  we  find  out  from  the  crop 
what  materials  it  likes  best  and  we  put  these  ma¬ 
terials  into  Mapes.  Mapes  Manures  are  made  to 
grow  good  crops— not  to  sell  at  a  price.  They  are 
first  made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results — yield, 
quality,  profits  — with  the  results  from  any  other 
fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop 
brands  and  prices  — also  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 

MAPES 

Manure  s 

cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 
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y^T  for  ^ 

YIELD-QUALITY 
PROFITS 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  R-4 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

I  use.. tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops:. . 


My  Name  is. 

P.  O.. . 


.State. 


ru 


LEADER  EVAPORATORS 
WARNER  /^wSap  Spouts 


Complete  line  of 
Sugar  Makers 
Equipment 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog  and  Sugar-Makers’  Guide 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  Burlington,  Vermont 


DESTROY  PMS* 

You  can  enjoy  complete,  con¬ 
tinuous  freedom  from  Hats  and 
Mice  —  and  protect  your  health 
and  property  through  the  use  of 
the  KATIN  preparations.  It  is  a 
simple,  scientific  method,  easy 
to  use  and  harmless  to  human 
beings,  domestic  animals  and 
poultry.  You  ennbuy  this  prepa¬ 
ration  for  Mice  in  bottles  from 
$1.25  up,  for  iats  in  bottles  from 
$2.00  up.  You  apply  it  on  baits 
made  with  white  bread.  RATIN 
is  used  by  professional  extermi- 

_  nators  and  many  government 

au mor. ties  the  world  over.  For  full  particulars  write 
for  free  circular. 

THE  KATIN  LABORATORY,  Inc. 

122  Broad  Street  New  York  City 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High  Pressure, 


j>rc 

low  upkeep , 

slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine  is 
strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in 
order.  Equipped  with  the 
reliable  Ospraymo  automatic 
system  of  agitation,  throttle 
valve,  a  pressure  regulator 
and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn  —  prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — pre¬ 
vent  costly  delays  in  orchard, 
grove  or  field. 


Ospraymo  gets  all  plant  enemies 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  dogging 

There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 

Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put 
an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 


Beaches  the  topmost  boughs 


Dept.  2 


World  leaders  for  47  years 


Elmira,  N.  Y 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 
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ACCORDING  to  public  reports  and  private  ad¬ 
vices  from  Washington  the  scheme  to  rush  a 
makeshift  farm  hill  through  Congress  during  the 
short  session  has  failed.  Last  week,  after  an  inter¬ 
view  with  President-elect  Hoover,  Senator  McNary, 
who  recently  introduced  a  tentative  bill,  and  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee, 
made  it  known  that  no  meeting  of  the  committee 
would  he  called.  The  information  now  is  that  no 
farm  legislation  will  he  considered  during  the  ses¬ 
sion,  but  that  a  special  session  of  Congress  will  be 
called  about  April  1st  to  consider  a  farm  relief  hill 
and  revise  the  tariff  on  farm  products  at  the  same 
time.  This  at  least  has  the  appearance  of  a  dis¬ 
position  to  keep  faith  with  the  friends  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  increases  the  prospect  for  the  development 
of  a  system  of  practical  benefit  to  the  farms  of  the 
whole  nation. 

* 

PEAR  blight!  The  heroic  measures  described  by 
Mr.  Tukey  in  those  far  western  orchards  are 
coming  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  out  there, 
as  the  only  means  of  keeping  the  pear  business  on  a 
profitable  basis.  Whole  trees  or  even  orchards  much 
affected  with  blight  are  worse  than  zero  as  an  asset. 
Some  time  ago  a  man  from  the  State  of  Washington 
told  us  of  a  locality  where  the  apple  trees  had  been 
removed  because  of  poor  net  returns  and  the  land 
set  in  Bose  pears,  a  variety  selling  high  hut  ex¬ 
tremely  subject  to  blight.  They  realized  just  what 
they  were  doing,  hut  prepared  for  it  by  forming  a 
compact  association  with  ironclad  rules  about  blight 
destruction  and  inspectors  to  enforce  them. 

* 

UR  correspondence  indicates  that  many  farmers 
have  come  to  adopt  economic  rent  as  a  basis 
of  taxation.  They  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have 
worked  this  out  in  their  own  way,  without  identify- 
iug  it  with  the  old  “single  tax”  ideas  taught  by  the 
old  economists.  The  principle  of  economic  rent  is 
that  rent  is  the  amount  (or  value)  of  products 
received  from  land  above  the  cost  of  production. 
When  land  is  so  poor  that  it  produces  only  enough 
to  pay  the  cost  of  culture,  there  is  no  rent.  Of 
course  this  applies  to  land  used  for  residential  and 
business  purposes  as  well  as  to  cultivated  areas. 
Under  a  system  of  taxing  rent  values,  there  is  no 
tax  on  improvements.  To  suddenly  adopt  the  rent 
value  as  a  basis  of  taxation  would  work  an  unfair 
hardship  on  people  who  have  invested  their  savings 
in  land  values  under  the  present  system  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  old  age  or  for  dependents.  But  this 
difficulty  could  be  overcome  by  taking,  say,  5  per 
cent  off  the  assessments  of  improvements  and  adding 
it  to  land  values  for  20  years,  when  the  improve¬ 
ments  would  be  taxless.  Farmers  as  a  whole  have 
been  shy  of  the  so-called  “single  tax”  plan  because 
it  looked  like  an  extra  burden  for  their  larger  acre¬ 
age,  hut  by  their  own  process  of  reasoning  they  are 
now  coming  practically  to  the  same  thing  in  demand¬ 
ing  that  all  taxes  be  collected  on  net  income.  While 
not  fully  the  same  thing,  it  is  nearly  the  same  in 
principle.  There  would  he  no  tax  except  when  there 
is  a  profit  from  the  use  of  land  alone,  and  these 
farmers  begin  to  see  that  the  enormous  rental  values 
of  city  lands  now  going  to  a  few  individuals  would 
pay  the  taxes  of  the  nation. 

* 

N  A  CERTAIN  cafeteria  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Columbia  College  section  of  New  York  we  have 
the  curious  feature  of  a  truly  international  associa¬ 
tion  of  helpers.  The  cafeteria  is  run  by  a  Persian. 
In  the  kitchen  we  find  a  West  Indian  cook ;  a  Cuban 
bus  hoy;  a  North  African  dishwasher,  and  as  helper 
he  has  an  Arabian  Moor,  as  he  calls  himself.  A 
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Japanese  helps  with  the  dishes,  as  does  a  Chinaman, 
who  is  getting  his  degree.  A  Serbian  is  picking  up 
dishes  from  the  table;  behind  the  counter  is  a  Per¬ 
sian  girl  who  is  studying  at  the  college,  and  a  China¬ 
man  who  is  taking  special  work.  A  Californian  and 
a  Persian  girl  alternate  as  waitresses,  while  they 
are  taking  courses  at  the  college ;  a  Bulgarian  and 
a  young  Hindu  do  odd  hits  of  work  in  the  cafeteria 
while  they  follow  special  studies.  Many  of  these 
foreign  young,  and  some  older,  people  do  various 
sorts  of  work  in  order  to  eke  out  their  incomes.  The 
cafeteria  will  give  a  dinner  for  a  certain  amount  of 
time  spent  in  work,  and  for  two  and  a  half  hours’ 
work  the  entire  three  meals  are  given.  To  our  mind, 
it  is  a  better  plan  for  these  young  people,  American 
or  foreign,  to  humble  their  pride  if  need  be,  and  do 
something  of  this  kind  to  assure  them  wholesome 
food,  rather  than  try  to  “do  for”  themselves  as  many 
do.  Too  many  spend  their  strength  and  energy  in 
trying  to  carry  the  burden  of  making  a  living  and 
doing  college  work.  While  it  may  make  character 
with  growing  young  people,  it  must  reduce  the 
vitality.  But  we  admire  the  spirit  of  these  foreign 
people  to  work  to  acquire  the  education  they  desire. 
International  House,  near  at  hand,  does  much  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  amity  and  provide  recreation 
aud  social  contacts  for  their  foreign  students. 

* 

AN  ACTIVE  interest  in  sheep-raising  has  been 
expressed  at  farmers’  meetings  in  several  East¬ 
ern  States  this  Winter.  A  number  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  for  example,  have  laid  plans 
to  engage  in  this  business,  on  a  conservative  scale. 
Large  areas  in  both  States  and  in  some  others  in 
this  territory  are  well  adapted  to  it.  Since  shepherd¬ 
ing  cannot  be  learned  overnight,  there  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  that  sheep-raising  will  be  overdone  for  years 
to  come  in  the  East.  It  will  be  primarily  on  an 
early  Spring  lamb  basis.  As  bearing  on  this  phase 
of  animal  husbandry  in  the  East,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  on  January  14  a  new  and  well-planned 
$35,000  sheep  barn,  with  experimental  sheds,  was 
dedicated  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Several 
hundred  farmers  who  own  or  desire  to  raise  sheep 
were  present.  Many  of  them  were  interested  in  the 
new  building  as  a  source  of  ideas  for  use  in  planning 
sheep  barns  on  their  own  farms.  It  was  instructive 
to  the  visitors,  under  Prof.  W.  L.  Henning’s  direc¬ 
tion,  to  see  and  ask  questions  about  156  lambs  in 
feeding  trials  and  “hothouse”  lamb  experimental 
work  at  the  institution.  One  point  in  particular 
that  impressed  itself  upon  those  who  studied  the 
lambs  and  the  records  of  their  gains  in  weight,  is 
that  good  breeding  insures  the  best  results  from 
good  feeding.  Dorset  ewes,  which  are  milky  and 
motherly  to  a  high  degree,  are  deservedly  popular 
as  flock  foundations  for  early  Spring  lamb  produc¬ 
tion.  At  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Dorset  ewes  and  a  Merino  ram  raise  an 
excellent  type  of  lamb  when  bred  to  Southdown 
rams.  With  what  breed  of  ram  is  it  best  to  mate 
the  ewes  from  this  cross,  the  object  being  to  obtain 
a  better  type  of  compact,  nuggety  market  lamb? 
Experimental  work  that  answers  this  question  will 
he  useful  to  farmers  in  the  East. 

* 

T  IS  not  generally  known  that  cheese  of  the  good 
old-fashioned  40  per  cent  moisture  type  produced 
in  New  York  State  consistently  commands  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  four  to  six  cents  a  pound  in  competition 
with  cheese  of  the  same  class  made  elsewhere. 
Every  State  in  the  Union  buys  it  and  likes  it. 
Eighteen  factories  are  making  it  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,  and  there  are  many  others.  Its  production 
in  the  State  has  increased  to  a  marked  extent  in  the 
past  five  years,  and  is  destined  greatly  to  expand  in 
the  future,  according  to  several  producers  who  re¬ 
cently  expressed  their  views  on  the  subject  in  our 
hearing.  No  one  could  have  listened  to  Harvey 
Farrington’s  remarks  at  a  banquet  early  in  Januaiy 
at  the  Elmira  Country  Club  without  forming  a  high 
and  prideful  opinion  of  the  quality  of  New  York 
State  cheese.  It  was  served  and  praised  on  that 
occasion.  Mr.  Farrington,  who  is  a  cheese  manufac¬ 
turer  in  Lewis  County,  waxed  eloquent  and  con¬ 
vincing  on  the  subject.  His  facts  surprised  mauy 
of  his  250  hearers,  most  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  the 
New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  and  the  New 
York  State  Breeders’  Association,  whose  annual 
meetings  had  just  been  held  in  Elmira.  An  interest¬ 
ing  and  unexpectc  feature  of  the  banquet  was  the 
auctioning  of  about  j00  lbs.  of  cheese,  in  attractive 
small  packages,  at  Lfie  close  of  Mr.  Farrington’s 
talk.  It  sold  at  25  cents  to  $1  a  pound  to  the  ban¬ 
queters.  As  a  popularizing  marketing  device,  the 
cheese  auction  justified  itself.  Incidentally,  the  gist 
of  a  subsequent  speaker’s  helpful  talk — that  of  W.  D. 
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James  of  Wisconsin— was  that  dairy  products  do 
not  have  enough  selling  force  behind  them.  Another 
speaker  voiced  the  opinion  that  the  industry  is 
“oversold  on  the  production  side”  and  “undersold 
to  consumers.”  He  added,  moreover,  that  cheese 
plants  were  a  blessing  to  New  York  State  dairymen 
who  couldn’t  afford  to  sell  fluid  milk  at  current 
prices. 

* 

AMING  the  farm  is  a  good  way  to  increase  its 
value.  A  farm  without  a  name  is  but  land 
and  buildings,  endeared,  perhaps,  by  associations  but 
still  lacking  that  personality  which  a  distinctive 
name  gives  it.  There  is  commercial  value  in  a  name 
that  suggests  something  pleasant,  but  there  is  greater 
value  in  the  pride  of  ownership  which  is  fostered 
by  the  feeling  that  one’s  farm  home  is  his  own,  a 
little  different  from  others  and  worthy  of  its  own 
title.  It  is  a  sentiment  that  names  the  things  we 
love  and  sentiment  is  the  most  valuable  of  our  pos¬ 
sessions.  To  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Hope  Farm 
was  not  known  by  its  products  in  the  market  but 
because  of  the  great  character  who  sent  out  from 
it  weekly  messages  of  cheer  and  hope  to  other  farm 
homes.  We  may  readily  understand  how  the  name 
Faith  Farm  would  help  over  hard  places  and  what 
encouragement  to  despair  would  be  afforded  by  any 
name  which  suggested  discouragement.  There  is 
much  in  a  name.  A  glance  over  the  names  given 
their  places  by  the  entrants  in  one  of  our  great 
poultry  contests  shows  an  appreciation  of  something 
besides  commercialism  in  the  thought  of  those  who 
have  combined  home  with  place  of  business.  “Sunny- 
side”  ;  “Sunnyslope”  and  “Sunnyfields”  convey  cheer 
in  their  very  names.  A  vision  of  a  loved  tree  or 
bit  of  woods  is  seen  in  “Cedar  Grove,”  “The  Lone 
Pine”  and  “Pine  Wood.”  Distant  and  pleasant  out¬ 
looks  are  suggested  by  “Fairview,”  Hillcrest,” 
“Highfields”  and  “Oak  Hill,”  while  a  location  in  a 
pleasant  valley  is  seen  in  “Valley  Brook”  and  “Val¬ 
ley  Farm.”  There  is  a  whimsical  touch  in  “Just-a- 
Mere  Poultry  Farm” ;  “Homestead  Farm”  speaks  of 
more  than  one  generation  in  its  ownership  and  “Far- 
A-Way  Farm”  leads  one  to  wonder  whether  there 
may  not  have  been  a  distant  home,  loved  and  not 
forgotten.  We  shall  need  a  translation  of  the  Syrian 
name  given  to  his  home  in  this  country  by  one  who 
has  left  his  native  land  but  we  shall  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  understanding  the  feeling  behind  “Dar-es- 
Salaam” — the  Establishment  of  Peace. 

* 

O  48,000  farmers  in  35  States  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association  last  Summer  put  this 
question :  “Have  you  had  any  unsatisfactory  results 
from  fertilizer  during  the  past  three  years?”  An 
average  of  12.4  per  cent  reported  unsatisfactory 
results,  77.9  per  cent  had  no  complaints  to  record, 
and  9.7  per  cent  did  not  answer.  According  to  the 
association  directors,  “Maryland  farmers  apparently 
have  learned  best  how  to  use  fertilizer,  as  90.1  per 
cent,  the  highest  in  any  State,  said  that  they  had 
not  had  any  unsatisfactory  results.  The  highest 
percentage  of  complaints  was  in  Michigan,  which  is 
a  relatively  new  fertilizer-using  State.”  Our  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  are  that  disappointing  results 
from  the  use  of  commercial  plant  foods  are  due 
chiefly  to  faulty  application  and  unfavorable 
weather. 

* 

THE  article  on  making  over  machinery,  printed 
on  page  107,  is  not  intended  as  a  general  recom¬ 
mendation.  But  few  men  have  the  skill  and  patience 
to  take  parts  of  old  machines  and  patch  them  to¬ 
gether  in  this  way.  The  Messrs.  Palmer  appear  to 
have  a  special  knack  in  this  line,  seeing  in  these 
various  wheels  and  shafts  and  ratchets  and  levers 
new  forms  of  usefulness  at  very  slight  cost.  In 
most  instances,  machinery  that  has  outlived  its 
original  purpose  might  better  go  to  the  junk  man. 

* 

HE  Boys  and  Girls  pages  usually  printed  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  month  have  been  postponed  to 
next  week.  Thus  the  boys  and  girls  will  have  two 
departments  in  February. 


Brevities 

We  bought  nearly  $800,000  worth  of  turkeys  from 
Argentina  last  year.  The  industry  is  becoming  large, 
in  that  country. 

If  cotton  fabrics  could  take  the  place  of  jute  bur1op 
the  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  the  United 
States  would  increase,  we  are  told,  about  a  million  bales 
annually.  Why  not? 

A  placard  reading,  “I  am  not  a  good  citizen”  was 
put  around  the  neck  of  an  unruly  girl  by  a  Wisconsin 
school  teacher  during  school  hours,  and  the  pupil  is  now 
bringing  an  action  for  $20,000  damages  for  libel  and 
assault  against  the  teacher.  Disciplining  the  young  idea 
seems  dangerous  these  days. 
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Tax  Talk  in  Albany 

SENATE  Leader  John  Knight  and  Speaker  Mc- 
Ginnies  of  the  Assembly  got  down  to  serious 
and  practical  discussion  of  farm  taxation  and  allied 
farm  problems  in  their  open  conference  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  Chamber  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last 
■week. 

From  denials  of  official  invitation  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Governor’s  committee,  the  Albany  papers  as¬ 
sumed  that  there  would  be  a  split  between  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  forces,  but  later  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  adjustments  had  been  made,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  and  his  committee  attended  the  con¬ 
ference  and  both  sides  gave  assurances  of  a  purpose 
to  work  together. 

Senator  Knight  opened  the  conference  with  a  brief 
but  clear  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  He  did  not  expect  to  work  out  anything 
definite  at  the  meeting.  He  felt  the  problems  re¬ 
quired  extended  study.  The  immediate  discussion 
was  on  taxation,  but  he  invited  any  suggestion  on 
related  subjects.  Senator  S.  C.  Mastick,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Tax  Committee,  presided  and  punc¬ 
tuated  the  discussion  with  some  sensible  remarks. 
He  said  we  live  in  an  age  of  free  spending,  extrava¬ 
gant  and  indulgence.  He  found  no  attempt  to  reduce 
taxes,  only  to  shift  them  from  one  group  to  an¬ 
other,  and  remarked  that  when  demand  was  made 
on  the  State  for  appropriations,  the  money  had  to 
come  from  taxation.  He  also  showed  how  the  over¬ 
lapping  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  tax  units  in¬ 
creased  farm  taxes,  and  suggested  complete  informa¬ 
tion  be  required  of  local  officials  in  reference  to  the 
bonded  indebtedness.  His  suggestions  were  free 
from  any  attempt  at  popular  effect.  They  were 
practical  and  helpful. 

In  general  the  suggestions  were  (1)  to  abandon 
the  State  tax  on  real  estate  and  to  put  a  tax  of  2c 
a  gallon  on  gasoline.  This  would  save  50  cents  in 
tax  for  every  $1,000  of  valuation,  and  add  $2  to  the 
cost  of  every  100  gallons  of  gasoline.  Clearly  the 
farmer  would  lose  here  more  than  he  gained.  (2) 
Relieve  the  local  tax  communities  of  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  grade-crossings;  (3)  the  State  to  take  over 
entire  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads.  Vari¬ 
ous  plans  for  allocating  the  cost  were  suggested,  but 
the  gasoline  tax  would  be  expected  to  take  care  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  it.  The  ultimate  benefit 
to  the  farmer  would  depend  on  the  final  details.  A 
good  suggestion  is  that  the  cost  of  right  of  way  be 
assumed  by  the  State  and  relieve  the  localities  of 
this  expense. 

The  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  country  school  has 
entirely  changed  at  Albany.  Two  bills  introduced 
last  week  are  significant.  One  by  Assemblyman  Es¬ 
mond  of  Saratoga  County  prohibits  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  rural  school  districts  until  the  district  in¬ 
volved  has  voted  for  it  in  a  referendum  of  its  pa¬ 
trons.  The  other  bill  provides  for  a  fair  addition 
by  the  State  to  the  teachers’  quotas  for  one-room 
schools,  and  also  for  schools  employing  two,  three 
or  four  teachers.  The  Country  School  Improvement 
Association  has  worked  hard  for  these  measures. 
The  fight  was  not  in  vain.  Of  course  these  bills  are 
not  yet  laws,  but  they  are  in  the  program.  Someone 
has  become  ashamed  of  the  laws  that  voted  extra 
tens  of  millions  to  rich  city  and  consolidated  schools, 
and  while  professing  concern  for  country  children, 
left  the  small  rural  schools  out  of  any  share  in  the 
benefits.  Individuals  often  lack  a  spirit  of  fair  play, 
but  in  the  end  they  have  to  give  way  to  the  fair 
spirit  of  the  American  people.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Education  Department  is  now  supporting  the  in¬ 
creased  quota  for  the  one-room  rural  schools,  and 
proposes  to  give  two-year  courses  in  the  normal 
schools  to  provide  more  trained  teachers  for  these 
schools. 

There  were  few  real  farmers  at  the  hearing,  but 
a  spokesman  for  the  real  farmers  who  are  organiz¬ 
ing  the  Tax  Revision  League  presented  their  mes¬ 
sage.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  no  partial  or  halfway 
measure  of  tax  revision  could  satisfy  them,  because 
they  had  been  living  on  their  capital,  and  could  not 
go  much  further.  Many  of  the  farms  would  not 
rent  for  the  taxes.  They  asked  a  tax  in  proportion 
to  ability  to  pay.  In  effect  a  tax  on  income  or  on 
economic  rent. 

A  paradox  noted  in  tax  reform  projects  was  the 
failure  of  any  committee  to  suggest  stop  spending. 
With  the  exception  of  the  pointed  reference  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Mastick’s  there  was  no  request  to  reduce  the 
tax  burden.  On  the  contrary  all  the  formal  com¬ 
mittee  reports  requested  new  jobs  and  more  ex¬ 
pense  in  all  the  agricultural  institutions  and  bu¬ 
reaus. 

It  was  stated  by  three  independent  speakers  that 
relief  from  an  unjust  share  of  taxes  would  not  fully 
solve  the  farm  problem.  The  real  trouble  is  that 
the  products  of  the  farm  do  not  sell  in  the  markets 


for  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  producing  them.  The 
need  is  for  primary  markets  which  will  reduce  the 
spread  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 

Senator  Knight,  who  always  dignifies  the  positions 
in  which  he  serves,  and  who  has  been  a  consistent 
friend  of  the  farm  for  many  years  in  Albany,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  for  continued  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  If  the  petty  partisanship  and  personal  glory- 
seekers  can  be  kept  from  making  the  work  ridicu¬ 
lous,  we  may  be  able  to  get  some  helpful  legislation 
out  of  it,  but  the  time  is  right  just  now  for  .some 
good  hard  sense  on  the  subject  from  the  men  on  the 
farms  who  pay  the  taxes  and  sell  products  for  at 
least  the  cost  of  production. 


December  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  price  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the 
200-210  mile  zone  for  the  month  of  December  is 
reported  as  follows : 


Sheffield  Producers  . $2.95 

Model  Dairy  .  2.93 

Dairymen’s  League  .  2.74 

Meridale  Dairies  . 


The  Dairymen’s  League  expenses  were  Gc  and  the 
certificates  of  indebtedness  10c,  making  the  gross 

price  $2.90. 


Autocratic  Milk  Inspectors 

My  neighbor  has  produced  grade  A  milk  for  six  years, 
and  received  a  premium  for  bacteria  count.  The  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment  have  been  approved  by  local  inspec¬ 
tors.  About  10  years  ago  his  milk  house  was  located 
about  75  feet  from  the  barn.  He  wished  at  the  time  to 
build  it  near  the  barn,  but  removed  it  75  feet  at  the 
virtual  order  of  the  inspector.  Last  week  a  new  in¬ 
spector  criticized  the  location,  and  ordered  him  to  move 
the  milk  house  up  against  the  barn  or  else  build  a 
straining  room  by  the  barn.  He  gives  just  three  weeks 
to  comply  with  the  order  or  quit  delivering  milk.  There 
has  been  no  complaint  of  any  kind  about  the  milk. 
Other  inspectors  have  praised  him  for  keeping  things 
shipshape. 

Is  there  no  repeal  from  such  autocratic,  unfair  or¬ 
ders  by  agents  of  the  State  or  city  health  boards  with 
individual  notions  about  sanitary  milk  requirements? 
Health  boards  may  try  to  get  competent  inspectors, 
but  even  so,  incompetent  men  will  get  the  appointment 
sometimes,  and  unless  there  be  some  standard  require¬ 
ment  and  some  source  of  appeal,  an  unqualified  and 
arbitrary  inspector  can  cause  an  already  harassed  and 
worried  dairyman  no  end  of  trouble  and  expense. 

New  York.  b.  b. 

WE  SUBMITTED  the  above  complaint  to  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  reply  the  following  information : 

For  the  convenience  and  for  better  protection  of  milk, 
the  milk-house  should  be  located  as  near  the  milking 
stable  entrance  as  possible,  but  should  have  no  direct 
connection  with  any  other  building  except  the  icehouse 
may  be  in  'same  building,  properly  separated  from  milk- 
room  by  a  self-closing  door.  Milk-house  should  be  built 
on  comparatively  high  ground,  and  there  should  be  no 
privy,  hogpen,  stagnant  pool,  manure  pile  or  other 
source  of  contamination  within  100  feet.  If  possible  a 
running  water  supply  should  be  piped  into  milk-house, 
or  it  may  be  built  over  a  properly  protected  well.  A 
rectangular  building  is  preferable,  and  should  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  store  all  milk  and  utensils,  leaving 
sufficient  room  in  which  to  strain  milk.  Ceiling  should 
be  at  least  TVs  feet  high.  Floor  should  be  of  concrete 
and  if  possible,  walls  to  the  height  of  three  feet  should 
be  of  the  same  material.  A  concrete  pool  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  sufficient  in  size  to  store  cans  containing  all 
milk  produced  at  two  milkings  at  least,  and  this  pool 
must  be  of  such  depth  that  milk  cans  may  be  immersed 
in  ice  water  to  their  necks.  One  or  more  windows  must 
be  provided,  also  ventilator  in  roof.  These  windows, 
ventilator  and  door  must  be  screened  from  May  1  un¬ 
til  October  1,  and  door  must  be  self-closing.  Racks 
must  be  provided  for  the  storage  of  cans,  pails  and 
other  utensils  and  these  should  be  made  of  metal.  Milk- 
house  must  be  used  for  milk  only.  No  utensils  should 
be  washed  in  milk-house,  and  unnecessary  articles  must 
not  be  stored  therein.  If  an  engine  is  used  for  pumping, 
it  must  be  in  a  room  separate  from  milk  and  utensils. 
A  sufficient  supply  of  ice  must  be  provided. 

This  does  not  answer  the  question  whether  or  not 
a  dairy  farmer  has  any  appeal  from  the  order  of  a 
milk  inspector  no  matter  how  unreasonable  his  order 
may  be.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  are  few 
such  abuses.  To  the  one  victim  of  arbitrary  bu¬ 
reaucratic  dictation,  the  abuse  of  power  is  disheart¬ 
ening  and  sometimes  tragic.  There  certainly  should 
be  some  source  of  appeal  in  such  cases.  Under 
present  conditions  the  dairy  farmer  has  no  redress 
because  the  inspector  has  power  to  enforce  his  or¬ 
ders  by  refusing  to  allow  the  shipments  of  the  milk, 
and  the  system  sustains  whatever  the  inspector 
orders. 

It  was  once  our  ambition  that  the  farm  dairy  or¬ 
ganization  would  assume  responsibility  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  members,  but  with  three  organizations 
in  the  territory,  no  one  of  them  has  yet  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  these  abuses. 


Sale  of  Two  Old  Papers 

The  Milk  Reporter,  which  has  presented  the  milk 
industry  particularly,  and  the  dairy  industry  generally, 
since  1885,  and  published  since  18^3  by  John  .T.  Stanton 
at  Sussex,  N.  .T.,  has  been  sold  by  Mr.  Stanton  to  the 
IJrner  Barry  Company  of  New  York  City.  The  Reporter 
was  established  by  Amasa  Howell  in  1883.  At  his  death 
John  B.  Kimbler  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  became  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  continued  it  until  taken  over  by  Mr.  Stanton 
in  1893.  The  Urner  Barry  Company  publishes  price 
currents  and  other  trade  papers. 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  has  been  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  independent  daily  papers  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  has  just  been  bought  by  Frank  E.  Gannett,  head 
of  the  Gannett  chain  of  newspapers,  the  Eagle  being  the 
sixteenth  link  of  the  chain.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Tripp,  vice- 
president  of  the  Gannett  newspapers,  becomes  the  acting 
publisher  of  the  Eagle.  Otherwise  the  Eagle  forces  in 
the  main  remain  with  the  new  concern.  The  Gannett 
publications  extend  East  as  far  as  Hartford,  but  for  the 
most  part  are  coufined  to  the  interior  cities  of  New 
York  State. 


The  Wilbraham  Tax  System 

As  your  paper  does  so  often  and  so  well,  it  seems  to 
have  “started  something.”  L  am  another  farmer-as¬ 
sessor,  and  agree  with  the  New  York  assessor  on  page 
53,  issue  of  January  12. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  interest  now  being  expressed  in 
a  profit  basis  for  farm  taxation.  Some  years  ago  I 
tried  to  interest  our  agricultural  college  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank.  They  gave  us  no  aid  or  advice  then, 
but  since  we  originated  a  plan  as.  best  we  could  alone, 
and  applied  it  to  our  town,  the  college  has  published  a 
pamphlet  which  would  have  been  of  much  help.  Having 
tried  this  Wilbraham  system,  as  we  are  inclined  to 
call  it,  for  three  years,  with  fairly  satisfactory  results, 
I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  your  read¬ 
ers  for  discussion  and  criticism. 

Theoretically,  actual  farm  profits  seemed  a  good  basis, 
but  we  found  it  unworkable.  It  was  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  the  profits,  if  any,  as  few  kept  ac¬ 
counts  strictly  enough.  It  would  cause  the  lazy  farmer 
and  the  otherwise  wealthy  land  holder,  to  let  their 
meadows  and  pastures  grow  up  to  brush,  and,  as  the 
New  York  assessor  says,  in  lean  year  and  from  thriftless 
farms  there  would  be  no  tax.  The  assessors  must  find 
the  money  somewhere,  and  that  scheme  would  add  a 
well  nigh  unsolvable  problem. 

It  then  occurred  to  us  to  try  what  might  be  called 
a  potential  profit  basis.  As  all  farmers  have  good  years 
and  bad  years,  we  fell  back  to  the  old  law  of  averages. 
From  data  of  the  agricultural  reports  and  actual  experi¬ 
ence  and  accounts  we  figured  out  the  average  profits 
for  a  term  of  years  from  each  kind  of  land,  as  tillage, 
pasture,  orchard,  woodland,  etc.  We  concluded  from 
the  percentage  of  profit  paid  as  taxes  in  this  section 
that  10  per  cent  would  be  fair  to  try.  To  find  the 
value  we  divided  10  per  cent  of  the  profit  by  the  aver¬ 
age  local  tax  rate.  These  values  we  called  the  ideal 
for  each  class  of  land,  that  is,  the  best  in  the  best  loca¬ 
tion.  Then  we  made  a  score  card  with  fertility,  ease 
of  cultivation,  natural  advantages  and  public  utilities 
counting  certain  points  in  the  scale  of  100. 

The  town  was  then  zoned  so  that  valuation  conditions 
in  a  given  zone  would  be  approximately  similar.  In  this 
connection  a  property  map  was  started.  Each  zone 
was  scored,  and  the  result  was  used  as  a  coefficient,  by 
which  all  property  in  that  zone  was  valued.  Thus,  if 
in  the  highest  zone,  tillage  scored  94,  it  might  in  a 
lower  zone  score  only  45.  This  public  utility  zone 
system  we  adapted  to  farm  conditions  from  the  well- 
known  Cambridge  System,  devised  by  the  city  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  used  in  many  municipalities.  Each 
farm  is  then  valued  according  to  its  actual  value  of 
tillage,  pasture,  etc.  Farms  near  each  other  may  so 
differ  in  the  power  to  produce  a  profit  that  the  new 
method  is  very  evidently  fairer  than  any  arbitrary  price 
per  acre  in  any  section. 

Village  or  residential  property  is  valued  by  a  slightly 
different  rent  profit  scale.  Near  villages  a  sliding  scale 
is  used  varying  from  residential  to  farm  value.  Real 
estate  developments  on  what  was  perhaps  poor  farm 
land  are  valued  a  reasonable  percentage  of  actual  lot 
prices  from  nearby  sales.  The  farm  land  value  of  all 
but  lots  sold  has  passed  and  realtors  are  now  paying 
their  share  of  taxes. 

Under  the  public  utility  system  each  section  pays  only 
for  what  they  have.  The  farmer  is  favorable  to  im¬ 
provements  in  the  villages,  and  the  villages  favor  good 
roads  in  the  rural  districts,  for  each  must  pay  his  just 
share.  If  a  school  is  taken  away  adjacent  values  drop, 
and  that  much  must  be  added  in  tax  rate  or  valuation 
to  other  property,  which  causes  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
rural  schools  open.  And  yet  no  matter  how  carefully 
adjusted,  the  real  tax  burden  increases  every  year.  The 
only  remedy  seems  to  be  a  curb  on  our  desire  for  the 
good  things  of  life.  If  we  want  so  much  we  must  pay 
cheerfully  and  not  threaten  the  assessor. 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass.  henry  i.  edson. 


School  Taxes  in  Illinois 

I  note  in  the  January  5  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page 
17,  an  article  headed  “High  School  Taxes,”  in  which 
A.  C.  states  that  on  56  acres  of  land  valued  at  $4,000 
he  paid  $41.80  school  taxes,  and  $50.57  other  taxes. 
Thinking  perhaps  your  readers  would  be  interested  in 
comparing  taxes  on  similar  property  in  Illinois,  I  give 
the  following  figures  from  my  tax  receipt :  On  40  acres 
of  my  land  in  a  high  school  district  in  Montgomery 
County,  Ill.,  valued  at  $3,780,  full  value,  ($1,890  as¬ 
sessed  value  which  is  one-half  of  full  value),  the  taxes 
were  as  follows :  High  school  tax,  $37.80 ;  grade  or  dis¬ 
trict  school  tax,  $14.36;  total  school  tax,  $52.16;  all 
other  taxes  on  the  property,  $30.99.  Farmers  pay 
one  thousand  dollars  in  taxes  for  each  pupil  attending 
the  high  school  from  the  farm  territory  in  the  district, 
while  the  town  pays  about  $90  in  taxes  for  each  pupil 
attending  the  high  school  from  the  town.  In  other 
words  the  city  of  Hillsboro,  two  years  ago,  paid  ap¬ 
proximately  $28,000  high  school  taxes  and  seryt  300 
pupils  to  the  school,  while  the  farm  territory  in  the 
high  school  district  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city  paid  $30,000  taxes  and  sent  about  30  pupils  to 
the  school  from  the  farms  in  the  district.  Under  the 
present  high  school  law  anyone  can  map  out  a  district, 
take  in  as  much  farm  territory  as  they  wish,  get  up  a 
petition  and  get  50  signers,  call  an  election  and  vote  to 
organize  the  territory  into  a  high  school  district,  and 
the  towns  (as  they  have  the  preponderance  of  votes) 
force  the  farmers  into  the  district  and  vote  bonds  on 
their  farms  and  home  that  are  almost  confiscatory.  On 
account  of  this  excessive  high  school  tax,  many  farmers 
have  lost  their  farms  and  country  churches  have  to 
close  their  doors  because  the  community  cannot  afford 
to  keep  them  up.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  sell  a  farm 
here  in  a  high  school  district,  on  account  of  high  taxes. 

I  imagine  the  high  school  law  here  works  a  hardship 
on  the  farmers  similar  to  that  put  on  the  farmers  in 
New  York  State  by  your  consolidated  school  law.  In 
either  case  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  pay  much 
more  than  their  just  share  of  school  expense,  or  in 
other  words  are  compelled  to  pay  a  large  share  of  the 
expense  of  educating  the  children  in  the  towns. 

Illinois.  JESSE  w.  OSBORNE. 
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500  Horseless 


All  Using  McCORMICK-DEERING  Power 


TWO  MONTHS  AGO  we  printed  the  world’s  first  list  of  horse¬ 
less  farmers.  We  had  just  200  names.  Then  things  began  to 
happen.  Letters  came  flocking  in  from  other  horseless  farmers 
all  over  the  United  States.  Today  we  have  500,  and  they  keep  on 
coming. 

So  now  we  are  honoring  these  first  500  men — trail-makers  and 
leaders  in  the  new  age  of  power  farming  — by  publishing  their 
names  in  the  farm  press  of  the  land. 

Run  your  eyes  over  the  long  list  on  the  opposite  page.  Picture 
the  year-around  operation  and  the  routine  on  these  half-thousand 
farms,  bearing  in  mind  that  animal  power  plays  no  part  in  it.  These 
men  are  successfully  handling  all  their  farm  work  by  mechanical 
means  alone.  They  are  using  McCormick- Deering  tractor  power. 


(Cultivating  4  Rows  with  the  Farmall 


The  power  farming  experience  of  these  men  during  recent  years 
has  prompted  them  to  cut  loose  completely  from  methods  that  have 
prevailed  for  generations.  They  are  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
capacity,  the  economy,  and  the  wide  range  of  usefulness  in  mechan¬ 
ical  power.  They  ride  by  automobile,  haul  by  motor  truck,  use  a 
small  engine  on  the  light  jobs,  and  the  tractor  does  their  field  and 
heavy  belt  work. 

These  500  horseless  farmers  offer  a  wealth  of  evidence  of  what 
can  be  done  with  tractor  power.  The  list  as  a  whole  is  a  convincing 
demonstration  that  whatever  the  type  of  farm,  whatever  its  size, 
whatever  the  section  or  crop,  the  high-grade  tractor  provides  the 
power  to  carry  on  every  operation  in  every  season. 

We  want  to  make  as  complete  a  list  of  McCormick-Deering  horse¬ 
less  farmers  as  possible  and  we  hope  the  readers  of  these  pages  will 
help  us  to  build  it.  Thousands  of  farmers  whose  main  dependence 
is  on  tractor  power  still  use  some  horses  at  odd  jobs  for  a  few  days 
a  year.  This  year  many  of  them  will  sell  their  last  horses  and 
make  full  use  of  McCormick-Deering  power,  and  Farmall  power 
with  its  perfect  adaptability  for  all  power  work,  including  row-crop 
handling.  As  fast  as  they  do  we  want  to  add  their  names  to  our  list. 
It  is  an  honor  to  belong  to  the  Horseless  Farmers  of  America. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  of  America  Chicago,  Illinois 

C5  ( Incorporated ) 


The  Neic  International  Six-Speed  Special  Truck 


The  three  McCormick-Deering  Tractors 
— 10-20,  15-30,  and  the  Farmall — Inter¬ 
national  Trucks,  McCormick-Deering 
Engines,  and  the  many  other  lines  of 
International  Harvester  Power  Farming 
Equipment  enable  men  to  farm  with 
greater  ease  and  with  more  profit.  Sold 
and  serviced  by  McCormick-Deering 
dealers  everywhere. 


UTORMICl^EEmNC 

•  •  ■ 

The  McCormick-Deering  Tractor 
and  Harvester-Thresher 


MCORMICK- 
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Farmers  -  500 


Leaders  in  the  new  age  of  Mechanical  Power 


Na »• 


Aston  Aafcy 
Henry  Abnor 
E.  J.  A<i*ms 
Adams  Realty  Co. 
Allen  &  Callahan 
C.  F.  Amison 
Arthur  Anderson 
Hans  T.  Andersen 
A.  J.  Anderson 
Tony  Anderson 
V.  M.  Anderson 
Viggo  Anderson 
Visbeck  Anderson 
M.  D.  Armstrong 
Fred  Arndt 
S.  C.  Arnold 
Henry  Askey 
Richard  Austin 
E.  R.  Avery 
Geo.  Axvif 

G.  M.  Bacon  Co. 
Roy  Bain 
J.  A.  Banfield 
John  Bard 
Luther  Bard 
Ross  Barnard 
Elmer  Barnes 
J.  Barnes 
wax  Baroch 
V  a  lari  an  Bartin 
Ceo.  Bauer 
Becker  Bros. 
Austin  Belcher 
Rex  Bell 
Howard  Benton 


Address  Acres  Type  of  Fanning 


A 

Molt,  Mont.  640 
El  Campo,  Tex.  100 
Crescent,  Ok  la.  80 
ThrecForks, Mont  .6000 
Rensselaer,  tnd.  300 
Hargill,  Tex.  240 
Danevang,  Tex.  80 

Danevang,  Tex.  133 

Lyford,  Tex.  308 
Jamestown,  Kans.  450 
El  Campo,  Tex.  75 
El  Campo,  Tex.  80 
Danevang,  Tex.  100 

Broadview,  Mont.  000 

Roscoe,  S.  D.  160 
Broadview,  Mont.  1440 
Decatur,  Tex.  800 
Metropolis,  III.  94 
ThreeForks,  Mont .  1 830 
Havre,  Mont.  1920 
B 

Putney,  Ga.  700 
Newkirk,  Okla.  160 
El  Campo,  Tex.  280 
El  Campo,  Tex.  125 
El  Campo,  Tex.  100 
Otis,  Colo.  680 

Craigmont,  Idaho  350 
Waterville,  Wash. 4800 
Three  Rivers,  Tex.  120 
Ross  Fork,  Mont.  1000 
El  Campo,  Tex.  200 
Hackettstown,N.J.  450 
Moore,  Mont.  1500 
Forman.  N.  D.  300 
Norcatur,  Kans.  600 


fiowara  oemoa  noiuuui,a«». 

John  Berg  Akaska,  S.  D.  500 

Berghoff  &  Benson  Hebbronvilie.Tdx.  750 


Berghi 
A.  G.  Bergland 
John  Bergman 
Elmer  Bergstrom 
L.  Bergstrom 
W.  L.  Bergstrom 
Leland  T.  Betry 


Lawton,  N.  D. 
Power,  Mont. 
El  Campo,  Tex. 
El  Campo,  Tex. 
Lyford,  Tex. 
Bronson,  Kans. 


Bissell  &  Robinson  Floweree,  Mont. 


C.  J.  Bjorklund 
Leo  Bodengua 
E.  T.  Boone 
Noah  Boon© 
Booth  Bros. 
Samuel  Bosanko 
Frank  Boyd 
R.  H.  Bracken 
Brady  Bros. 

Wm.  Braun 
M.  S.  Brecheisa 
Frank  Broadbent 
Paul  Broste 
W.  E.  Bryan 
Ray  Bryant 


480 

640 

225 

100 

160 

60 

3100 

1200 

175 

20 


Bowman,  N.  D. 

Hahn,  Tex. 

Modesto,  Calif. 
CoffeeCreek, Mont.  520 
LaPlant,  S.  D.  1250 

Leola,  S.  D.  500 

Fowler,  Kans.  320 

Nephi,  Utah  200 

Southampton, N.Y.  48 
Mellette,  S.  D.  480 

Welda,  Kans.  900 

Leola,  S.  D.  300 

Parshall.  N.  D.  1600 

Firstview,  Colo. 

Moore,  Mont. 


Jit 

N.  Burkholz 
John  Burstrom 
J.  A.  Butler 

Wm.  Campbell 
Oscar  Carpenter 
D.  J.  Carrison 
L.  M.  Carter 
Louis  Carter 
A.  L.  Casper 
Cassell  Bros. 


640 

800 

1190 

419 

1600 

160 

240 


IVAjf  DI  J  IXllK  iHUUlc,  kUUUl. 

Col.DaleBumstead  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

"im  Burdett  Richmond,  Tex. 

Warden,  Wash. 

El  Campo,  Tex. 

Nunn,  Colo. 

C 

Denton,  Mont.  320 
Stephen,  Minn.  420 
Bolingbroke,  Ga.  300 
Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  300 
Port  Lavaca, Tex.  300 
Edna,  Tex.  126 

Long  Mott,  Tex.  455 
R.  M.  Chamberlain  CoffeeCreek, Mont.  430 
Ralph  Chamberlain  Mobridge,  S.  D.  1300 
H.  E.  Chappell  Plains,  Kans.  1120 
R.  O.  Chappell  Montezuma, Kan'\  640 
D.  U.  Cheney  Spring  Hill.  Kans.  41 
C.  H.  Christensen  Levan,  Utah  240 
MartinChristenson Richmond,  Tex.  450 


Churan  Bros. 

B.  T.  Clark 
G.  N.  Cobb 
R.  E.  Coker 
Clarence  Col© 

F.  S.  Cole 
Thos.  Cole 
Grover  Coleman 
Percy  Coney 
Frank  Conley 
Whit  Conrad 
Fred  Cook 
Sam  Cook 
Fred  Cosman 
Dock  Cosper 
Claud  D.  Cotton 
Warren  Courtney  Guelph,  N.  D. 

C.  M.  Cox 


Richmond,  Tex.  500 
Hahn,  Tex.  170 

Richmond,  Tex.  300 
Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  233 
Spearville,  Kans.  1100 
Omro,  Wis.  80 

Jetmore,  Kans.  850 
Lewistown,  Mont.  1040 
Ride  eview,  S.  D.  540 
Harlowton.Moat. 
Fowler,  Kans. 

Seneca,  S.  D. 

Mabank,  Tex. 

Jetmore,  Kans. 

Edna,  Tex. 

Miles,  Tex. 


J.  B.  Cox 
Crex  Carpet  Co. 
Harvey  Crow 
Dillard  Croxton 
G.  B.  Crutchfield 

Elakey  Dane 
J.  L.  Danford 
Toe  David 
J.  F.  Deems 
T.  Ed.  DeFrees© 
Oliva  De  Rosier 
Harry  Dickey 
Chester  Dirks 
Henry  Domak 


Waco,  Tex. 
Jefferson,  Iowa 


800 

480 

400 

142 

2080 

55 

200 

400 

500 

240 


Grantsburg,  Wis.  3000 


Oakdale,  Calif 
La  Cygne,  Kans. 
Mer  Rouge,  La. 
D 

Burdette,  Kans. 
Burdette,  Kans. 
Miles,  Tex. 
Burlington,  Iowa 
Copeland,  Kans. 
Dresden,  N  D. 


1600 

160 

120 

550 

640 

150 

200 

640 

480 


Elk  River,  Minn.  400 
Copeland,  Kans.  800 
El  Campo,  Tex.  130 
S.  Doughenbaugh  Burdette,  Kans.  640 


Sam  Dove 
Clifford  Downs 
Russell  Downs 
W.  T.  Downs 
W.  W.  Duck 
John  Duffin 
T.  T.  Duncan 
Duncan  &  Glaze 
C.  H.  Dunn 
Grant  Dunn 
Henry  Dunn 


Titusville,  Penna.  246 
Hazen,  Ark.  160 
Hazen,  Ark.  300 

Oregon  City,  Ore.  60 
Stillwater,  Okla.  160 
Lisco,  Nebr.  209 
Hahn,  Tex.  475 

Hahn,  Tex.  475 

Broadview,  Mont.  640 
Copeland,  Kans.  480 
Broadview,  Mont.  640 


H.  A.  Eckerman  Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  240 

Hanskell  Edwards  Rotan,  Tex.  150 

Valley  City,  N.  D.  480 

Nunn.  Colo.  640 


R.  E.  Eggert 
6,  Eichh»jti» 


Wheat 

Cotton,  Row  Crops 
Wheat,  Hay,  Corn 
Wheat 

Corn,  Onions,  etc. 

General 

Cotton,  Co 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Row 

Wheat 

Wirt,  Bar  ley,  Com 
Wheat 
Grain.  Corn 
General  Orchard 
Wheat 
Wheat 

Pecans 
Corn,  Wheat 
Cotton,  Rice 
Corn,Cotton,Can© 
Cotton 

Dry,  Wheat,  Coro 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Cotton,  Com 

Wheat 

Cotton,  Com 

GrauvCom 

Small  Grain 

Wheat,  Flax,  etc. 

Wheat,  Cora 

Wheat,  Flax,  etc. 

Row 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Cotton, Com, Can© 
Row  Crop 
Wheat,  Oats 
Wheat,  etc. 

Rice 

Peaches 

Wheat 

Grain 

Small  Grain 
Wheat,  Barley, etc 
Dry 

Potatoes,  Wheat 
Wheat,  Ctover 
Corn,  Wheat,  Oats 
Wheat,  Barley 
Grain 
Grain 

Wheat,  Barley 
Fruit,  Alfalfa 
Rice 
Wheat 
Rice 

Row  Crop 

Wheat,  Barley 

Wheat  .Barley, etc 

Wheat,  Soy  Beans 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Corn,  Cotton 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Small  Grain 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Sheep,  Poultry 

Wheat 

Rice 

Rice 

Rice 

Rice 

Four  Row 
Wheat 

Corn,  Grain,  Hay 
Wheat,  Cattle 
Wheat 
Small  Grain 
Wheat 
Wheat,  etc. 

Wheat ,  Rye ,  Flax 
Row  Crop 
Wheat,  Forage 
Cotton,  Com 
Cotton,  Maize, etc 
General  Grain 
Oats,  Barley, Cot ’a 
Corn,  Oats 
Hay 

Wheat,  Barley 
General 
Row  Crop 

Wheat 

Wheat 

MaizefCottotl,etc. 

General 

Wheat 

Wheat,  Barley  ,etc. 

Potatoes,  etc. 

Wheat 

Cotton,  Com 

Wheat 

General 

Rice 

Rice 

Mixed 

Row  Crop 

Com,  Grain 

Pice 

Pice 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Cotton,  Corn 
Row  Crops 
Wheat,  Flax 
Wheat,  Beans 


Name 

Ekvall  and  Gless 
J  I.  Elbin 

L.  L.  Ellis 
Earl  Erbe 

H.  B.  Everett 

Champ  Farris 
A  B.  Fiala 
Dewey  Fitch 
J  A.  Flack 
W  H.  Flanagan 
Marvin  Fleming 
J  A.  Fletcher 
Ellis  Flick 
C  H.  Fonda 
Robt.B  FonviUe 
J  P  Fowler 
Taylor  Fox 
Earl  French 
Forrest  Frick 
J.  H.  Fulmer 

Reggie  Garrett 
Oscar  Gartner 
Frank  Gibson 

I.  W.  Gibson 

J.  J.  Gibson 
T.  C.  Gideous 
W.  J.  Giese 

D.  E.  Gilbert 
Wm.  Goettling 
Arthur  Goff 
H.  L.  Grace 

J.  T.  Grantham 
Ralph  Graybill 

E.  R.  Greenhill 
Chas.  Griffin 
A.  W  Gumm 
Gumm  Bros. 

Ole  Gunderson 
LudwigGuthmiller 

Sig  Hagen 
Earl  Halcro 
Thomas  Halcro, Jr. 
Andrew  Haller 
J.  C.  Halsell 
O  B.  Hammon 
Hampton  Bros. 

A.  w .  Hanna 
Harold  Hansen 
Henry  Hansen 
John  Hansen 
Alfred  Hanson 
Haakum  Hanson 

J.  C.  Hanson 
John  W  Harkins 
Chas.  Harland 
Harry  Harris 

W  J.  Harris 
Edwin  Haskew 
Cloyd  Hastings 

H.  T  Hayman 
Chas.  Heacox 
Fred  Hearth 
Clyde  Heft 
Fred  Heibel 

K.  T  Heinselman 
Charles  Helwig 
Earl  Henderson 
Robert  Henderson 
Geo.  W.  Henning 
Howard  Henry 

I.  C.  Hess 
Harold  Heuson 
Julius  Heyer 
Grady  Hicks 

J. W  Hicks 
Claude  Hill 
Ted  Hinderer 
Geo.  Hinton 
A.  Hocksprung 
H.  H.  Hodges 

M.  Hob’.ngs worth 
W  M.  Holtkamp 
Rudolph  Holtz 
Ed.  Houdmann 

E.  A.  Houts 

F.  C.  Howard 
J.  Hubbard 
E.&W.  Huber 
Chas.  Hughes 
Glenn  Hunt 

Jackson  Brothers 
Bob  Jackson 
Charley  Jeske 
Ed  Jeske 
Edwin  Jobe 
AJbin  Johnson 
Bert  Johnson 
O.  S.  Johnson 
Oscar  W.  Johnson 
J.  H.  Jones,  Jr- 
Orion  E.  Jones 
R.  S.  Jones 
A.  Jydstrup 

Elmer  Kainer 
Raymond  Kainer 
H.  H.  Kauth 
Wm.  Keefer 
Will  Keiser 
Ervin  Keller 
Geo.  Kelly 
Walter  Kelly 
Kohn  Kent 
Kent  &  Colvin 
Erwin  King 
Bob  Kirkland 
Kjos  &  Brunsdate 
M.  E.  Kruse 
J.  C.  Kubricht 

Emil  Landin 
A.  Landine 
Henry  Large 
T.  Larsen 
Larson  Bros. 

Fred  Lawrence 


Address  Acres 

Richmond,  Tex.  900 
Cameron,  W  Va.  162 
Stafford,  Tex.  270 

lava,  S.  D  250 

Dundee,  Tex.  250 

F  y 

Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  200 
Ord,  Nebr.  150 

Carlisle,  Ark.  120 

Page,  N.  D.  1240 

Westport,  S.  D.  360 
Stratford,  Tex.  600 
Bradshaw,  Tex.  165 
Pa  wnee  Roc  k  ,Kas.  1 280 
Aberdeen,  S.  D  640 
Seymour,  Tex.  290 
Port  Lavaca, Tex.  1700 
Onley  Spr  mgs, Colo.  680 
PawneeRock,Kans.350 
Bakersfield,  Calif.  450 
Nazareth,  Pa.  625 

G 

Amherst,  S.  D.  640 
Hooker,  Okla.  480 
Oakdale,  Calif.  40 
Kimball,  Nebr.  1400 
Wilmot,  Ark.  265 
Karnes  City,Tex.  600 
Power,  Mont.  640 
Kildare,  Okla.  480 
Bowdle,  S.  D.  700 
Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  250 
Nephi,  Utah  500 
Areola,  Miss.  80 
Kanorado,  Kans.  450 
Abbott,  Tex.  225 
Arriba,  Colo.  800 
Long  Mott,  Tex.  400 
Long  Mott,  Tex.  500 
Power,  Mont.  800 
Roscoe,  S.  D.  220 

H 

Lawton,  N.  D.  400 
Power,  Mont.  850 
Power,  Mont.  500 
Woodrow,  Colo.  1600 
Karnes  City, Tex.  150 
El  Campo,  Tex.  120 
Fletcher,  Okla.  400 
Idalia,  Colo.  800 
El  Campo,  Tex.  80 
Avoca,  Tex.  140 

Barnard,  S.  D,  240 
Rosholt,  S.  D.  160 
Gettysburg,  S.  D.  45 
Murdockt  Minn.  240 
St.  Francis,  Kans.  800 
Frankfort,  Kans.  400 
Riverside,  Calif.  70 
Sylvester,  Tex.  400 
Wilmote,  Ark .  100 

Atwood,  Kans.  640 
Formoso,  Kans.  220 
Clyde  Park, Mont.  640 
Norris,  S.  D.  640 
Coldwater,  Kans.  800 
Greenwood,  Wis.  280 
Broadview,  Mont.  1280 
Miles,  Tex.  150 

Sublette,  Kans.  800 
Broadview, Mont.  2000 
Charlo,  Mont.  800 
Westhope,  N.  D.  1200 
Shiremanstown,Pa.  30 
Larned.Kans.  1000 
Mansfield,  Wash.  1280 
El  Campo,  Tex.  180 
Lawton,  N.  D.  720 
Ryegate,  Mont,  1800 
Douglas,  Wash.  1280 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  20 
Lasara,  Tex.  190 
Julesburg,  Colo.  2100 
Lincoln,  Ala.  '  160 
Miles,  Tex.  100 

Dresden,  N.  D.  480 
George  West,  Tex.  240 
Hargill,  Tex.  160 
Barnard,  S.jD.,  160  * 
Norwich,  Conn.  300 
Hosmer,  S.  D.  200 
Marion,  Ill.  80 

Kimball,  Nebr.  3000 

Richmond,  Tex.  700 
Carrollton,  Mo.  100 
Warden,  Wash.  1000 
Warden,  Wash.  1000 
Covina,  Calif.  100 
Christine,  N.  D.  160 
Spearville,  Kans.  720 
Lyford,  Tex.  150 

Lyford,  Tex.  90 

RiUito,  Ariz.  160 

Acton,  Mont.  1100 
Cropwell,  Ala. 

Summit,  S.  D.  380 

K 

El  Campo,  Tex.  100 
El  Campo,  Tex.  140 
Harrison,  Ark.  100 
Molt,  Mont.  800 

Hargill,  Tex.  150 

Timber  Lake, S.D.  600 
Crete,  N.  D.  480 
Britton,  S.D,  1120 
Boise,  Idaho  168 
Kennedy,  Tex.  500 
Lewistown,  Mont.  400 
Armel,  Colo.  240 
Portland.  N  D.  480 
Bishop,  Tex.  160 
Templeton,  Wis.  60 

L 

Ganado,  Tex.  700 
Richmond.  Tex.  340 
Denison,  Tex.  75 
St.  Andrews, Wash. 20 80 
Richmond,  Tex.  460 
Spearville,  Kina.  680 


Type  of  Farming 
Rice 

Oats,  Hay 
Cotton,  Potatoes 
Wheat,  Cot’n,  etc. 
Cotton, Wheat, etc. 

Cotton 

Crops,  Live  Stock 
Rice 

Wheat,  Oats,  etc. 
General 

Wheat, Maize.etc. 
Cotton,  Corn,  etc. 
Wheat,  Corn 
Grain,  Corn,  Hay 
Grain,  Row  Crop 
Cotton 
Corn,  Beans 
Wheat 
Cotton 
General 

Dairying,  etc. 
Maize,  Wheat 
Orchard 
Wheat 

Cotton,  Cora,  Hay 

Cotton 

Grain 

Wheat,  Oats 

Wheat,  Flax 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Corn,  Cotton 

Wheat,  Corn,  etc. 

Oats,  Corn,  Cotton 

Wheat,  Barley 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Wheat 

General 

Wh’t,  Barley, Oats 
Wheat 
Wheat,  Oats 
Wh’t,  Corn, Beans 
Cotton,  Corn,  etc 
Cotton 
General 
Wheat,  Com 
Dry  Cotton 
Cotton,  Corn 
Corn,  Small  Grain 
Wheat,  Corn 
Flax 

Oats,  Corn,  etc. 
Wheat 

Corn,  Grain,  Hay 
Oranges,  Lemons 
Cotton,  Maize 
Cotton,  Corn 
Wheat, Com, etc. 
Wheat 
Wheat 

Wheat,Flax,Corn 

Wheat 

Corn,  Oats,  Hay 
Wh’t,  Oats,  Bar  ley 
Cotton,  Corn 
Mostly  W  heat 
Wheat 

Wheat,  Barley 
Grain 

Sweet  Cora 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Cotton,  Rice 1 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Orange  Grove 
Cotton,  Truck 
Wheat 

Cotton,  Com,  Hay 
Cotton,  Cane,  etc. 
Wh’ t ,  Oat  s ,  Barley 
Cotton,  Corn,  etc. 
Row  Crop 
Diversified 
Orchard 

Wheat,  Flax,  etc. 

Fruit 

General 

Rice 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Oranges 

Wheat,  Rye,  Corn 
Wheat 

Cotton,  Cora,Cane 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Wheat,  Corn,  Hay 
Cotton,  Com,  Hay 
General 

Cotton 
Cotton 
Wheat,  Oats 
Wheat 
Cotton 

Barley.  Flax,  etc. 
Cora,  Wheat 
Wheat,  Corn,  etc. 
Grain,  Hay 
Cotton 
Wheat 
Mixed 
Small  Grain 
Four  Row 
Grain,  Cora,  Hay 

Rice 

Rice 

Row  Crop© 

Wheat 
Rice,  Cotton 
Wheat 


Name 

Richard  Lee 
J.  A.  Leisner 
H.  Leppla 
N.  E.  Lester 
Fred  Lewer  ' 

John  Lind 
H.  E.  Long 
Albert  Loomid 
Roy  Lowe 
T.  H.  Lurker  t 
Asa  Luthringer  A 

Fred  Machotka 
Walter  Maedje 
Ben  Malina 
R.  C.  Mallow 
Ben  Malm 
Clyde  Martin 
Marty  Bros. 

Carl  Marty 
Martin  Mass 
R.  O.  Massey 
Olin  Mather 
Phillip  Mawhirter 
McCann  Bros. 
Robt.  McCreery 
Claude  McDaniel 
E.  W.  McIntyre 
Jos.  McKibbcn 
Geo.  Meeker 
Mefers  Bros. 
Frank  Meharry 
E.  A.  Memmott 
Gale  L.  Mercer 
P.  J.  Metrovich 
Henry  Meilke 
Gerome  Mikaloa 
Cliff  Miller 
J.  G.  Miller 
Ross  Millsap  * 

R.  L.  Milton 
Fred  F.  Monk 
Everett  Mosher 

N.  B.  Mullins 
Ernest  Munkres 
Shurl  Munkres 
Henry  Murdock 

J.  Nagel 
R.  H.  Nelson 
Henry  Nickolson 
Manuel  Niemi 
Frank  Nihlas 
Noble  Brothers 
R.  F.  Nuss 
Fred  Nuttier 
Gus  Nyquist 

C.  A.  Oberg 
Frank  Oberlies 
Baker  Oglesby 
W.  M.  Oldham 
W.  M.  Olick 

O.  Olson 
Emil  Opp 

A.  E.  Osborne 
W.  Osborne 

B.  Ostrolenk 
Joe  Ourada 
Max  Overton 
G.  B.  Owens 
Chris  Owsumb 


Max  Painter 
J.  F.  Palmer 
Ivan  Patchett 
Frank  Pattison 
Lewis  Pauson 
C.  T.  Peacock 
Fred  W.  Peaslee 
Louis  Perrin 
LawrencePeterson 
Verner  Peterson 
William  Peterson 
A.  H.  Phillips 
Warren  Pickett 
Virgil  Pinkston 
L.  H.  Plank 
oe  Ploeger 
.  B.  Pollock 
.  W.  Polsora 
L.  L.  Pottroff 
P.  N.  Prass 
Fred  Prater 
Leonard  Prat  ton 
C.  Y,  Prokop 


Address  Acres  Type  of  Ta.mfcg 


Name 


Address  Acres  Type  ol  Ponnla* 


.  Putman 


A.  Quick 

Fred  Radock 
H.  Ramgren 
A.  H.  Ramsey  ' 
Henry  Rasmus 
C.  M.  Rasmussen 
Gottleib  Rauter 
H.  C.  Ray 
R.  W.  Reams,  Jr. 
N.  R.  Red  wine 
N.  W.  Redwine 
Leonard  P.ehbine 
Hughie  Reynolds 

C.  J.  Rhoads 
Prank  Richards 
Ed.  Richardson 
F  C.  Richardson 
Roy  Roame 
Robertson  Bros. 
P.  L..  Roche 

Joe  Roessler 
Roozen  A  Peck 

D.  H.  Rose 
Charles  Ross 
Ralph  Rule 
J.H.Russell  ASon 
J.  W.  Rust 

John  R.  Ruther 

Samon  Bros, 
Henry  Sand 


Hope.  N.  D.  ,  640 

Ben  View,  Tex.'  *,  100 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  20 
Veribest,  Tex.  200 
Raymondville,Tei.  300 
Batesland,  5.  D.  2280 
Port  Lavaca, Tex.  400 
Broadview,  Mont.  1700 
Hobart,  Okla.  160 
Louise,  Tex.  125 
Ganado,  Tex.  150 
M  ) 

Rowena.Tex.  400 
Vermont ville.Mich.  51 
Taft.  Tex.  157 

El  Campo,  Tex. 

Lyford,  Tex.  160 
Stratford,  Tex.  000 
Tracy.  Calif.  400 
Oakdale,  Calif.  *■  30 

Rowena.Tex.  300 
Edna,  Tex.  200 

Hemlock.  N.  Y.  108 
Strasburg,  Colo.  060 
Bishop,  Tex.  1000 
Dunstable,  Mass.  75 
Stratford,  Tex.  1280 
Armel,  Colo.  800 
Jetmore,  Kans.  1120 
Lamed,  Kans.  1250 
Adrian,  N,  D.  640 
Ridgeview,  S.  D.  320 
Nephi,  Utah  700 
Lyford,  Tex.  96 

ArrowCreek  ,Mont .  600 
Gordon.  Nebr.  1040 
Ben  View.  Tex.  170 
York.  Nebr.  240 
Miles,  Tex.  175 

Miles,  Tex.  207 

LeWard,  Tex.  160 
Douglas,  Wash.  840 
Eads,  Colo. 

Calliham,  Tex.  200 
Rexf  ord,  Kans.  320 
Rexford,  Kans.  640 
Ness  City,  Kans.  1830 

N 

Lehr,  N.  D.  300 
Acton,  Mont.  280 
Parshall,  N.  D.  640 
Duluth,  Minn.  100 
Jetmore,  Kans.  1000 
Belt,  Montana  750 
Denver,  Colo.  1000 
Hargill.  Tex.  400 
Lyford,  Tex.  150 
O 

Raymondville.Tex.  61 
Edinburg,  Ind.  186 
Edna,  Tex.  130 

Winfield,  Kans.  240 
Forbes.  N.  D.  600 
Danevang,  Tex.  100 
Leola,  S.  D.  200 
Bakersfield,  Calif.  200 
Peoria,  Ariz.  235 
Doylestown,  Pa.  200 
Clarks.  Nebr.  200 
Cache,  Okla.  250 
Raymondville.Tex.  175 
Wendell,  Miss.  320 

P 

Kimball,  Nebr.  480 
Shreveport,  La.  120 
Durand,  Mich.  76 
Fayette,  Iowa  200 
WheatBasin,  Mont.  500 
Bovina,  Colo.  1040 
Lancaster,  N.  H.  70 
Rogers, Nebr.  260 
Rigby,  Idaho  360 
Danevang,  Tex.  110 
Peetz,  Colo.  400 
Somers,  Conn.  160 
Sheridan,  Ind.  46 
Lamed,  Kans.  480 
McLaughlin, S.D.  540 
Burley,  Idaho  1200 
Hargill,  Tex.  270 
Kenedy,  Tex.  125 
Waverly,  Kans.  360 
La  Ward,  Tex.  80 
Kismet,  Kans.  2400 
lava,  S.  D.  420 

Atwood,  Kans.  580 
Justus,  Ohio  158 

Q 

Three  Rivers, Tex.  85 
R 

Warden.  Wash.  4000 
Lyford,  Tex.  140 

Crandall,  Ga.  50 
West  Point,  Nebr.  160 
Jetmore,  Kans.  2000 
Warden,  Wash.  2500 
Rapelje,  Mont.  800 
Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  160 
El  Campo,  Tex.  600 
Hilje,  Tex.  250 

Racine,  Minn.  214 

Lawton,  Okla.  200 

Raymondville.Tex.  200 
Cordele,  Ga.  320 
Plains,  Kans.  2080 

Plains,  Kans.  1700 

Louise,  Tex.  140 

Floweree,  Mont.  2Q00 
Pocatello,  Idaho  60 
Lasara,  Tex.  120 
Athboy,  S.  D.  320 

Mansfield,  Wash.  800 
PawneeRock.Kans.400 
Bovina,  Colo.  960 

Kimball,  Nebr  1700 

Lorenzo,  Tex.  200 

Athboy,  S.  D.  480 

S 

El  Campo,  Tex.  600 
Gering,  Nebr.  220 


Wheat, Oats, ett. 
Dry 

Citrus  Fruits 
Cotton,  Com 
Cotton, .Feed 
Grain 
Cotton 
Wheat 
Cotton,  Cora 
Row  Crop 
Rice 

/ 

Cotton,  Maize 
General 
Cotton 
Rice 

Cotton,  Feed 
Wheat 
Beans 
Orchard 
Cotton,  Grain 
Cotton,  Cora 
Grain,  Hay 
Grain 
Cotton 
General 
Wheat,  Maize 
Grain 

Wheat  Barley  ,etc. 
Wheat 
Grain,  Flax 
Wheat,  Flax 
Wheat,  Alfalfa 
Row 
Wheat 
General 
Cotton,  Com 
Corn,  Hay,  Hogs  . 
Maize,  Cot’n,  etc. 
Row  Crops 
Cotton,  Potatoes 
Wheat 
Wheat,  Corn 
Cotton,  Grain 
Wheat,  Cora 
Grain,  Corn 
Wheat,  Feed 

Wheat,  Oats,  Flax 
Wheat 

Wheat,  Rye,  Oats 

Potatoes,  Hay 

Wheat,  Row  Crop 

Grain 

•Wheat 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Cotton,  Cane 

Wheat,  Com,  Hay 

Cotton, Cane, Corn 

Corn,  Wheat,  Hay 

Small  Grain 

Cotton 

Wheat,  Flax 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Potatoes 

Com 

Grain,  Hay,  etc. 
Truck,  Cotton 
Grain,  Corn 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Oats,Cora,Hay 
Cora,  Oats,  Hay 
Wheat 
Wheat 

Corn,  Potatoea 
Grain 
Wheat 
Row 

Wheat,  Barley 
Stock  Farm 
Soy  Beans,  etc. 
Wheat 
General 
Dry 

Cotton, Com, etc. 
Cotton, Cane, Corn 
Diversified 
Truck,  Oranges 
Wheat 
General 
Wheat,  Corn 
Corn,  Wheat,  Ha) 

Cotton.Corn, Grain 

Wheat,  Rye 

Cotton,  Onions 

Beans 

General 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Wheat,  Oats 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Grain,  Com,  Hay 

Grain,  Row  Crop 

General,  Cotton 

Row  Crop 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Rice 

Wheat 

Potatoes 

Cotton,  Corn,  etc. 
Wheat,  Flax 
Wheat 
Wheat 

Wheat,  Beans 
Wheat 

Cotton,  Corn,  etc. 
Grain 

Rice 

Potatoes,  etc. 


{ 


Ralph  Schaff 
G.Schanzenback 
E.  P.  Scherlin 
John  D.  Schlepp 
Harvey  Schliep 
S.  J.  Schliep 


Ryegate,  Mont. 
4kaska,  f 


Akaska.  S.  D. 

Edna,  Tex. 

Akaska,  S.  D. 

Forbes,  N.  D. 

_ _  Forbes,  N.  D. 

J.  fi.  Schlottmann  Rdbstown,  Tex. 

Enoch  Schmidt  Copeland,  Kans. 

J.  J.  Schmidt  PawneeRock, Kans. 240 
E.  T.  Schmidtman  Withrow,  Wash.  1200 
Joseph  Schneider  McFarland,  Calif.  60 
Sublette,  Kans.  800 
KamesCity,Tcx.  240 


500 

195 

105 

1250 

325 

255 

900 

500 


FredL.Schofstoll 
Frank  Scholtz 
Nic  Schuman 
E.  B.  Schur 
R.  Schuricht 
Joe  Schuster 
Fred  Schwarts 
Walter  Scoon 
Carl  Scott 
Clark  J.  Scott 
M.  T.  Scroggia 
Scagley  Bros 
J.  L.  Shaddock 
John  E.  Shafer 
C.  D.  Shane 
John  Shannon 
George  Sharp 


Rapelje,  Mont. 
Vernon,  Tex. 
Spalding,  Nebr. 
Box  Elder,  Mont. 
Thorndale.  Tex. 
Modesto,  Calif. 
Ford,  Kans. 
Hallowell,  Kans. 
Cozad,  Nebr. 
Topeka, Ind. 
Hobart,  Okla. 
Pierce,  Colo. 
Winfield,  Kans. 
Crandall,  S.  D. 


800 

320 

240 

480 

90 

916 

380 

160 

640 

215 

160 

1280 

500 

620 


ThreeForks, Mont.  1200 


J.  K.  Shaughnessy  Pomfret  Ctr.,Conn.400 
Oscar  Shult  El  Campo,  Tex. 

Sam  Shult  El  Campo,  Tex. 

Chas.  Shultz  El  Campo,  Tex. 

Floyd  Skiles  Kimball,  Nebr. 

Elmer  Slageiman  Bathgate,  N.  D. 

Frank  Slama  Milton,  N.  D. 


J.  C.  Sligar 
Howard  Smedley 
Gilbert  Smelzer 

A.  L.  Smith 
F.  A.  Smith 
H.  R.  Smith 
Max  Smith 
W.  D.  Smith 
John  Sneaker 
Chas.  Snodgrass 

B.  H.  Socolofsky 
Ole  Solem 

J.  H.  Sorenson 
Sidney  Spence 
Chester  Spencer 
E.  H.  Sprague 
Zed  Sprout 


240 

130 

650 

320 

240 

420 

90 

100 

600 

280 


Karnes  City, Tex. 

E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Trail  City,  S.D. 

Binger,  Okla. 

Tower  City,  N.  D.  1000 
Luling,  Tex.  500 

Kimball,  Nebr.  1210 
Lakota,  N.  D.  640 
Lebo,  Tex.  160 

ThreeForks, Mont.  440 
El  Campo,  Tex.  300 
Plaza,  N.  D.  300 
Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  240 
Elm  Creek.  Nebr.  560 
Ganado,  Tex.  300 
Waterloo,  Nebr.  400 
Copeland,  Kans.  960 
Clearfield,  Pa.  100 


Clyde  Stage  _  . 

Henry  W.  Staiger  Coudersport,  Pa.  150 
Albert  A.  Stark  Glendive,  Mont.  640 
J.  T.  Stauffer  Elgin,  Okla.  500 
Fred  Stephen  El  Campo,  Tex.  160 
Charley  Stevenson  Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  240 
C.W.  Stevens  Catarina,  Tex.  400 
Howard  Stewart  Mansfield,  S.  D.  320 
Alvin  Stimput  Kingsdown,  Kans.  372 
E.  C.  Stockton  Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  200 
August  Stoecker  Hosmer,  S.  D.  425 
H.W.  Stoutenburg  Hysham.Mont.  1800 
Edgar  Strach  Miles,  Tex.  200 

C  F  StumpH  Lewistown,  Pa.  100 
Ed.  Svee  WheatBasin, Mont. 700 

C.  Swanson  A  Sons  El Campo,Tex.  800 
A.  M.  G  Swenson  Lueders,  Tex.  200 
C.  A.  Swenson  Kenedy,  Tex.  200 
T 


T.  J.  Taylor 
Carl  Tellessen 
Harry  S  Tkibodc 
Jos.  Thielen 
Bud  Thomas 
E.  L.  Thomas 
M.  Thyssen 
J.  Leo  Torline 
Arthur  Towe 
C.  R.  Tritt 
E.  H.  Tucker 
J  A.  Turner 


Merkel,  Tex.  J70 
Almena,  Kans.  80 
Stephen,  Minn.  320 
Clyde,  N.D.  800 
Richmond,  Tex,  600 
letmore,  Kans.  2880 
Danevang,  Tex  80 
Bellefonte,  Kans.  385 
Box  Elder,  Monl.  700 
Kimball,  Nebr.  2000 
Wrightstown.N.  J.  40 
El  Campo,  Tex.  140 


’.A.TurnerASona  Salem,  N  H. 


280 


H.  B  Utley 

Gus  Vajdos 
W.  P.  Valentine 

John  Van  EgmontS 
.  W.  Vaughn 
awrence  Vedene 
Geo.  Voeller 
Spike  Vogel 

W  A.  Waddell,  Jr. 
V/  F.  Wahouskr 
Mrv  Waxman 
Mack  Webb 
J.  H.  Weeden 
H.  C.  Werner 
O.  J.  West 
N.  G.  Westburg 
Wm.  Whetstone 
Thomas  White 
Chas.  Whitney 
Mat  Wiedman 
Willie  Wtlbeck 
Herman  Wilde 
John  Wilde 
F.AP  Williams 
J.  J  Williams 
Walter  Williams 
John  Wiilox 
J  K.  Wilson 
Raymond  Wilson 
EM.  Wind  wind- 
land 

Marvin  Winters 
Louis  Witt 
Jno.  Woonilzky 
Clifford  V/righl 
N.  S.  Wright 

Leo  Young 

John  Zak,  Jr. 
Arthur  Zechman 
O.  W.  Zieschang 
Henry  ZWb 


Dixon,  Ill. 


If  you  are  already  farming  by  tractor  power  alone ,  or  if 
you  know  other  men  who  are 9  please  drop  us  a  line  about  it 


> 


General 
Wheat,  Corn 
Cotton,  Corn 
Wheat,  Flax,  etc. 
Wheat,  Flax,  etc. 
Wheat.  Barley 
Melons,  Cotton 
Wheat,  Kaffir 
Wheat 
Wheat 
Cotton 
Wheat,  Cora 
Cotton, Corn, Cans 
Wheat,  Hay,  etc. 
.Cotton,  Wheat 
Corn,  Wheat 
Wheat. Rye,  Oats 
Cotton 
Grain 
Wheat 
Oats,  Wheat 
Corn,  Wheat 
General 
Cotton.  Feed 
Wheat 
Wheat.  Oats 
Grain,  Com,  Hay 
Wheat  only 
Corn,  etc. 

Cotton,  Corn 

Cotton 

Rice 

Wheat,  Potatoes  . 
Wheat,  Flax,  etc. 
Grain 

Cotton,  Corn,  etc. 
Wheat,  Oats,  Hay 
Wheat,  Com.etc. 
Cotton,  Cora 
Grain 
Cotton 
Wheat 
Grain,  etc. 

Wheat,  Oats 

Wheat 

Rice 

Wheat,  Flax 
Cotton 

Grain,  Corn,  Hay- 

Rice 

General 

Wheat 

Grain  A  Potatoes 
Potatoes,  Hay 
Wheat,  Flax 
Grain,  Row  Crop 
Cotton, Cora, Cane 
Cot ’nALittle  Cora 
General 
Diversified 
Wheat 
Cotton,  Corn 
Wh’t,  Barley,  Flax 
Wheat 
Cotton,  Feed 
General 
Wheat 
Rice,  Cotton 
Cotton, Corn,  etc 
Row  Crop 

Row  Crop 
Corn,  Hog,  etc 
Grain,  Flax 
Grain,  Flax 
Rice 

Wh’t,  Clover, Corn 
Cotton 

Wh’t, Bar  ley.etc 

Wheat 

Diversified 

Truck 

Row  Crop 

Dairy,  Apples 


237  Diversified 


V 

Louise,  Tex.  160 
Line  Lexington,  Pa.  68 
CoffeeCreek, Mont.  640. 
Lyford,  Tex.  80 

Kimball,  Nebr.  1280 
Frederick,  S.  D.  600 
Kennebec,  S.  D.  1000 
W 

Oxford,  Ala  75 

Amenia,  N  D.  160 
So.  Haven,  Mich.  ISO 
El  Campo,  Tex.  200 
Stratford,  Tex.  700 
Verona,  N  D.  700 

Lasara,  Tex.  160 

Lyford,  Tex.  120 

Dundas,  Ill.  60 

Russell,  N  D.  2100 
Hobson,  Mont.  1500 
Akaska,  S.  D.  160 
El  Campo,  Tex.  120 
Lasara,  Tex.  160 

Lasara,  Tex.  640 

Cochran,  Ga.  942 
PawneeRock,  Kans. 320 
Bomerton,  Tex.  160 
Duluth,  Minn.  60 
Eagle  Pass,  Tex.  400 
Kimball,  Nebr.  460 

Forbes. N  D.  300 

Kremlin,  Mont.  580 

Kremlin,  Mont.  640 

Richmond,  Tex.  65 
Moore,  Mont.  2500 
Miles,  Tex.  200 

Y 

Tim  bet  Lake,  S.D.  700 
Z 

Ballinger,  Tex.  125 

Bellevue,  Ohio  40 

Thrall  Tex.  90 

Q9lbcabur(,  Ncbi.340 


Rice 

Potatoes,  Cora 
Wheat 
Cotton,  Feed 
Wheat 
Small  Grain 
General 

Cotton 

Grain,  Flax,  Corn 

General 

Rice 

Small  Grain 

Grain 

Cotton 

Row  Crop 

Corn,  Oats,  Beans 

Grain,  Flax,  Hay 

Wheat 

Wheat,  Flax 

Dry,  Row  Crop 

Row  Crop 

Row  Crop 

General 

Wheat 

Wheat,  Cotton 

General 

Cora 

Diversified 

Wh’t,  Barley,  Flax 
Wheat,  Flax,  etc. 
GenerSl 
Cotton,  Corn 
Wheat,  Barley 
Cot’n,  WU’t, Milo 

Wh’t,  Flax,  Alfalfa 

Cotton,  Feed 
Orchard 
Cotton,  Cora 
Cora 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  New  Leaf 

lie  came  to  my  desk  with  quivering  lip, 
The  lesson  was  done. 

“Have  you  a  new  leaf  for  me,  dear 
Teacher? 

I  have  spoiled  this  one  !” 

I  took  his  leaf,  all  soiled  and  blotted 
And  gave  him  a  new  one,  all  unspotted, 
Then  into  his  tired  heart  1  smiled : 

“Do  better  now,  my  Child  !” 

I  went  to  the  throne,  with  trembling 
heart. 

The  year  was  done._ 

“Have  you  a  New  Year  for  me,  dear 
Master? 

I  have  spoiled  this  one !” 

He  took  my  year,  all  soiled  and  blotted 
And  gave  me  a  new  one,  all  unspotted, 
Then,  into  my  tired  heart  He  smiled : 
“Do  better  now,  my  Child  !” 

— Author  Unknown. 

We  are  likely  to  see  some  very  strik¬ 
ing  designs  in  women’s  shoes  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  for  the  newest  designs  exhibited 
show  gingham  patterns  of  woven  leather. 
These  are  made  in  Belgium.  These  are 
for  sport  and  afternoon  wear ;  dress 
shoes  are  shown  of  *silk,  plain  or  em¬ 
broidered.  All  these  extreme  styles  must 
harmonize  with  the  costume.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  gingham  will  be  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  dress  fabric,  and  the  shoes  will  match. 

* 

This  is  the  season  for  making  mar¬ 
malade,  and  the  following  advice  is  sent 
out  by  the  New  York  State  College  of 


panties  wear  out  long  before  the  blouse 
part,  which  is  seldom  long  enough  to  be 
worn  as  a  separate  dress.  Those  of 
Jean’s  I  cut  down  the  back,  hem  and  use 
for  coverall  aprons.  It  does  not  pay  to 
put  fancy  stitches  in  anything  made  over 
for  a  child;  they  wear  out  so  quickly. 

Jean  is  busy  with  her  new  puzzles, 
modeling  clay,  dolls,  cleaning  utensils 
and  shiny  aluminum  dishes.  When  thes» 
pall,  I  plan  to  make  her  the  scrapbook 
I  couldn't  get  done  for  Christmas.  I  use 
a  wallpaper  book  for  a  basis  and  paste 
favorite  bedtime  stories,  verses  and  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  reverse  side  of  each  page, 
being  careful  to  cover  up  the  printing. 
Pretty  colored  pictures  pasted  on  face  of 
sample  and  also  on  the  covers  finish  an 
attractive  book. 

Another  idea  I  want  to  pass  on  is  my 
homemade  steamer.  Not  all  of  us  own 
a  glistening  waterless  or  pressure  cooker, 
and  I  had  only  a  small  basin  affair  which 
fitted  into  the  top  of  a  kettle.  Mark 
suggested  using  a  tall  sap  bucket  with 
5-lb.  sugar  can  for  a  container.  The 
bucket  takes  up  less  room  than  a  pail,  is 
easily  fitted  with  an  ordinary  kettle 
cover  and,  being  galvanized,  does  not  rust. 
The  can  holds  brown  bread,  puddings  or 
vegetables.  A  taller  can  may  be  used  if 
desired.  This  bucket  is  excellent  too,  for 
cooking  boiled  dinner. 

Our  Community  Christmas  Tree  went 
off  splendidly.  A  young  couple,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.,  got  it  up.  They  called  on  fami¬ 
lies  in  our  section,  reaching  out  into  the 
hills  to  include  all  the  school  children, 
and  solicited  money,  candy  and  popcorn. 
I  popped  corn,  or  rather,  tried  to,  and 
Mark  made  fudge.  On  the  afternoon  be¬ 
fore  the  tree  presentation,  Mrs.  C.  invited 
interested  Peth  ladies  to  her  home  to  fill 
the  candy  bags.  Ten  of  us  made  quick 
work  of  a  long  task  and  had  a  pleasant, 
jolly  time  besides.  Jean  enjoyed  herself 
so  much  that,  when  Mark  came  for  us  at 
five,  she  Vlid  not  want  to  go  home. 

The  following  night  we  bundled  up 
and  went  down  to  Peth  Square.  The 
youngsters  aren’t  generally  taken  «out  in 
the  evening  but  they  couldn’t  miss  the 


tree.  Just  as  we  pitched  down  the  hill 
out  of  the  woods  Jean  screamed  in  ecstasy. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight,  lighted  by  Japanese 
lanterns,  a  huge  Roman  candle  on  top  to 
show  off  the  gold  star,  tinsel  and  paper 
garlands  and  the  one  hundred  and  twleve 
candy  bags  adding  decoration.  There 
was  a  .good-sized  crowd  in  spite  of  the 
cold  night,  and  the  carols  sounded  very 
sweet,  although  a  bit  faint  from  the 
men’s  side.  A  charming  little  girl  spoke 
in  a  clear  voice  her  school  piece  about 
the  first  Christmas.  Then  everybody 
tuned  in  on  “Jingle  Bells,”  the  sleigh 
bells  arriving  too  late  to  provide  the 
planned-for  atmosphere.  Santa  Claus,  a 
husky  Pethite,  passed  out  the  bags  after 
some  good-natured  chaff  and  passing  of 
kisses  (candy  ones!)  among  the  ladies. 
There  was  fun  in  suite  of  shivers  and 
everyone  seemed  to  have  a  good  time.  I 
vote  for  a  community  tree  every  year,  di¬ 
rected  by  the  same  couple  who  so  ably 
achieved  this  one !  Roderic,  the  baby, 
was  gay  as  a  lark  when  we  got  him 
home  and  unwrapped  and  Jean,  who  is 
only  three  and  a  half,  was  very  excited 
over  her  very  own  candy  bag. 

It  is  cold  today  and  we  have  a  little 
snow,  just  enough  for  sleighing,  not  too 
much  for  motoring,  ideal  weather.  At 
Christmas  there  was  practically  no  snow. 
It  is  five  years  since  we  had  a  green 
Christmas,  the  year  we  came  home  from 
the  city  to  stay.  I’m  not  sorry  we  came. 
I  liked  Brockton  and  remember  it  with 
vivid  pleasure,  but  there  are  compensa¬ 
tions.  Now  I  can  see  some  advantages 
in  country  life,  many  not  generally  men¬ 
tioned.  Those  that  are,  are  apt  to  savor 
of  prejudice.  It  comes  to  my  mind  that 
the  farm  does  not  bar  children  or  pets. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  tenement  in  the  city  if  there  are 
children,  and  pets  are  certain  of  getting 
into  trouble.  One  is  forever  hearing 
complaint,  encroaching  on  someone’s 
rights,  treading  on  someone’s  toes,  and 
city  feet  are  the  fussiest  in  the  world.  On 
the  farm  as  a  rule  children  and  pets  have 
a  chance  to  live  and  go  unrebuked  unless 
outsiders  invite  trouble.  There  is  ac¬ 


tually  less  complaining  than  usual  in  the 
ci’owded  city  tenement.  You  see,  I’m 
getting  reconciled,  but  very  likely  it’s  in 
the  blood  ;  for  I  was  born  on  a  farm  and 
have  spent  most  of  my  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


For  the  Home  Baker 

Recently  I  found  a  recipe  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  rolls  raised  with  yeast,  that  are  no 
more  work  or  trouble  than  those  made 
with  baking  powder.  For  some  time  we 
had  not  enjoyed  the  delicious  home-baked 
rolls  that  we  are  so  fond  of,  because 
neither  my  sister  nor  myself  had  the  time 
and  strength  necessary  to  make  them.  As 
soon  as  I  found  that  rolls  could  be  made 
without  kneading  and  without  spending 
hours  in  their  preparation,  I  decided  that 
it  would  just  fit  our  needs,  and  I  imme- 
liately  made  some.  The  rolls  are  so 
good  that  I  feel  sure  someone  else  would 
like  to  know  of  this  easy,  simple  way  of 
baking. 

Mix  two  cups  of  boiling  water,  %  cup 
of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  salt,  two 
tablespoons  of  shortening,  and  cool  to 
lukewarm.  Dissolve  two  cakes  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  (not  the  dry  yeast)  in 
cup  of  lukewarm  water,  add  one  teaspoon 
sugar,  and  stir  into  first  mixture.  Add 
two  beaten  eggs,  stir  in  four  cups  of 
flour  and  beat  thoroughly,  then  stir  in 
three  more  cups  of  Hour,  but  do  not 
knead.  Cover,  and  put  in  ice  box  or 
other  cool  place.  If  stirred  up  in  the 
evening  they  can  be  made  into  rolls  the 
next  morning,  or  they  can  be  left  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  if  that  is  more  convenient.  The 
dough  is  not  very  stiff,  so  when  shaping 
into  rolls,  sprinkle  the  top  ivith  flour  and 
keep  the  fingers  well  floured  so  that  the 
dough  will  not  stick  to  them.  We  like 
to  roll  out  a  piece  to  about  %  in.  in 
thickness  and  spread  in  a  cake  or  pie  tin. 
When  it  is  raised  spread  with  softened 
butter  and  sprinkle  generously  with 
brown  sugar  and  bake.  It  will  require 
four  hours  or  more  for  the  dough  to  rise 
sufficiently  for  baking,  depending  on  the 


Agriculture :  « 

Fifteen  cups  of  delicious  marmalade 
may  be  made  with  six  oranges,  two  lem 
ons,  one  grapefruit,  six  quarts  of  cold 
water  and  seven  pounds  of  sugar.  Wash 
the  fruit,  dry  it  and  with  a  sharp  knife 
cut  it  in  sections  lengthwise,  skins  and 
all,  and  slice  each  section  crosswise  in 
very  thin  slices.  Cover  the  sliced  fruit 
with  cold  water  and  let  it  stand  over 
night.  Bring  it  slowly  to  the  boiling 
point  and  cook  it  rapidly  until  the  fruit 
is  tender.  Add  the  sugar  and  cook  it 
rapidly  again  until  the  mixture  gives  the 
jelly  test.  Pour  it  into  clean  hot  jars  or 
glasses  and  when  it  is  cold  cover  it  with 
hot  paraffin. 

Another  interesting  marmalade  may  be 
made  from  carrots  and  oranges.  Dice 
six  medium-sized  carrots,  cook  in  as  lit¬ 
tle  water  as  possible  until  they  are  ten¬ 
der  and  drain.  Cut  three  oranges  and 
one  lemon  in  small  pieces,  add  them  to 
the  carrots,  measure  the  amount  and 
add  two-thirds  as  much  sugar.  Cook  the 
mixture  until  it  is  clear,  turn  it  into 
jelly  glasses  and  when  it  is  cold,  cover 
it  with  hot  paraffin. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Christmas  is  past,  almost  forgotten 
save  for  our  tree  still  in  its  gaudy  trap- 
nngs  and  the  red-trimmed  hemlock 
vreatlis  in  the  front  windows.  I  am 
linking  New  Year’s  resolutions.  It  seems 
o  me  better  to  break  them  than  not  to 
nake  any.  I  am  resolving  to  hitch  my 
Lizzie  to  a  star!  This  is  one  big  cause 
>f  the  farm  problem ;  too  many  ol  us  are 
•ontent  to  drift,  blissfully  satisfied  with 
rnthing.  There  must  first  be  desire,  in- 
jistence  and  a  live  determination  that  is 
willing  to  work  for  what  is  our  due.  lhe 
ivoman  who  declares  that  modern  con¬ 
veniences  are  not  essential  to  the  faun 
ionic  certainly  deserves  no  better  than 
die  has  and  will  not  be  apt  to  receive 
letter.  Such  a  woman  is  a  foe  to  prog- 
cess.  Just  so  the  farmer  who  thinks 
similarly.  Let  us  consider  ourselves  land 
barons,  cream  of  the  land,^  instead  of 
peasantry,  and  strive  this  New  \ear  to 
progress  in  every  way  !  .  . 

Milk  continues  to  stay  up  in  price  and 
that  pleases  us  all.  We  are  getting  the 
most  we  ever  got,  and  if  it  doesnt  fall 
ive  shall  have  much  to  be  thankful  tor. 
Mark  attended  the  recent  milk  meeting 
in  Randolph,  and  at  least  had  some  good 
stories  to  tell  on  arriving  home.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  speaker  dissolved  much  antago¬ 
nism  with  his  humor.  Farmers,  take  a 
hint!  Even  the  unfeeling  middleman 
might  be  jollied  into  giving  us  a  square 

r]eal  |  ^ 

And  now  to  descend  to  the  practical 
fide  of  things.  Mark  made  a  great  dis¬ 
covery  a  few  days  ago:  a  discarded  steel 
drum,  such  as  chloride  or  potato  dust 
comes  in,  makes  a  safe  container  fo^ 
ashes. 

As  "usual  I  am  wondering,  “Will  I  ever 
get  my  sewing  caught  up?”  Gifts  usually 
bring  an  influx  of  new  garments  for  the 
children,  and  some  old  ones  are  laid 
aside.  The  present  day  pantie  dresses 
are  sometimes  a  puzzle,  because  the 


I n  one  stride  the 

Goodrich  Giant 

takes  boots  through 
a  year  of  wear 


used  in  toe  and  instep.  It  strains 
it  more  in  an  hour  than  you  would 
in  a  year,  just  to  prove  it  live, 
flexible. 


Kick!  Bend!  Twist!  Scrape!  Test¬ 
ing  machines  in  our  factory  give  a 
rubber  boot  or  overshoe,  in  a  few 
minutes,  all  the  hard  treatment  you 
would  give  them  in  months  of  wear. 

Grinding  and  whirring,  one  ma¬ 
chine  grips  a  piece  of  sole  rubber 
and  rubs  it  back  and  forth — a  hun¬ 
dred  times  a  minute.  You  could 
slide  in  your  boots  down  a  rocky 
lane  every  day  in  the  year  and  not 
give  them  as  much  wear. 

Another  machine  yanks  and 
stretches  the  strong,  elastic  rubber 
used  in  the  uppers.  A  few  minutes 
of  this  produces  a  greater  strain 
than  any  amount  of  wear. 

A  third  machine  twists  and  bends, 
twists  and  bends,  the  special  rubber 


These  tests  assure  you  of  good  value 
when  you  buy  Goodrich  footwear. 
Look  for  the  name  Goodrich.  It  is 
plainly  stamped  on  all  our  boots, 
overshoes  and  rubbers — the  honor 
mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes 
and  work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys 
to  dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rub¬ 
bers  for  women  and  girls,  the  Good¬ 
rich  line  of  tested  rubber  footwear 
meets  the  needs  of  every  member 
of  your  family.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company ,  Akron,  Ohio. 


R.UBBER.  FOOTWEAR.  FOR.  EVER.Y  MEMBER.  OF  THE  FAMILY 


This  sturdy  Norka  comes  in 
black  with  white  or  brown 
sole.  Unrivaled  for  heavy  wear. 


A  favorite  with  farmers 
— this  brown  Goodrich 
boot  with  white  sole. 
Sizes,  boys’  to  mens. 
All  lengths,  knee  to  hip. 


These  strong,  comfort¬ 
able  all-rubber  overshoes 
come  in  all  sizes  with 
dr,  5  or  6  buckles 
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The  nurse  tells  you  to  take  Bayer 
Aspirin  because  she  knows  it’s  safe. 
Doctors  have  tolfl  her  so.  It  has  no 
effect  on  the  heart,  so  take  it  to  stop  a 
headache  or  check  a  cold.  For  almost 
instant  relief  of  neuralgia,  neuritis, 
rheumatism ;  even  lumbago.  But  be 
sure  it’s  Bayer — the  genuine  Aspirin. 
All  druggists. 


Aspirin  Is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufactory 
of  Monoaceticacldester  of  Sallcyllcacld 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

[90* 

mJSSi. 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  aa  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  wallB.  Write  today. 


f 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  121  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


M 


$0775 

sU  I  Uo 


Ranges 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  5  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters —$33.75  up. 
1200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30 -day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


“A  Kalamazoo.; 

r'C“—.  Direct  to  You 


‘ure  Wool  for  Hand 
Machine  Knitting; 
Rug  Yarns.  Orders 
C.o.D.  Postage  paid, 
te  for  free  samples. 
CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10,  West  Concord.  N.H. 


Virgin  Wool  Yarn  facturer  at  bargain. 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Me. 


Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

Pur®  Pork  Sautage  in  5  lb.  Bags . 36c  per  lb. 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C.  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
grea  -st  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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warmth  of  the  place  where  the  pans  are 
set. 

I  found  myself  with  a  quantity  of  sour 
cream  on  my  hands  the  other  week,  and 
finding  all  of  my  recipes  calling  for  other 
shortening,  aside  from  the  cream,  I  con¬ 
cocted  one  of  my  own,  that  made  a  very 
light  and  delicate  drop  cookie.  Perhaps 
someone  else  like  myself  suffers  from  a 
weak  stomach  and  would  be  glad  of  a 
recipe  that  is  not  rich.  My  recipe  makes 
use  of  a  little  butter,  but  all  the  recipes 
in  my  cook  book  called  for  at  least  a  half 
cup  of  shortening :  One  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  sour  cream,  2%  cups  flour,  two  eggs, 
two  tablespoons  butter,  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  rounding  teaspoon  baking- 
powder,  %  teaspoon  salt,  *4  cup  each  of 
chopped  nuts  and  raisins.  Cream  sugar 
and  butter,  add  part  of  cream,  then  the 
well  beaten  eggs  and  balance  of  cream. 
Sift  dry  ingredients  together,  and  add  to 
mixture.  More  flour  may  be  needed,  as 


the  dough  should  be  fairly  stiff.  Before 
it  is  entirely  stiffened  add  the  chopped 
nuts  and  raisins.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on 
well  greased  baking  pans. 

For  those  who,  like  myself,  cannot  di¬ 
gest  pie,  there  is  the  suggestion  that 
both  crisp,  hot,  buttered  toast  and  crack¬ 
ers,  such  as  butter-thins  or  malted  milk, 
make  an  acceptable  substitute  for  pie 
crust.  Cocoanut  cup  custards  eaten  with 
malted  milk  crackers  are  especially  good. 
Any  of  the  pie  fillings  such  as  pineapple, 
lemon,  peach  or  hot  mincemeat  poured 
on  crisp  toast  are  delicious.  Served  in 
this  way  children  can  partake  of  them 
without  the  trouble  that  follows  eating 
of  rich  pastry,  and  it  also  saves  the 
mother  the  trouble  of  making  two  des¬ 
serts.  ELLEN  .JOHNSTON. 


An  Eggless  White  Cake 

Take  one  cup  sugar,  one  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  shortening  or  butter,  cream  to¬ 
gether.  Add  vanilla  or  lemon,  a  little  salt 
if  butter  is  not  used,  1%  cups  sweet  milk, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder  and  flour 
enough  to  make  quite  stiff.  Can  bake  in 
a  loaf  tin  or  layer  tins.  Any  kind  of 
frosting  can  be  used.  mbs.  w.  h.  divens. 


Orange  Pie 

Three-fourths  cup  granulated  sugar, 
one  large  tablespoon  flour,  one  large  ta¬ 
blespoon  cornstarch,  %  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  two  egg  yolks  beaten,  two  medium¬ 
sized  oranges,  juice  and  rind  grated  just 
to  the  white  part,  1^4  cups  boiling  water. 
Stir  all  together  and  cook  in  double 
boiler  until  thick,  stirring  constantly. 
Pour  into  previously  baked  crust  and 
cover  with  meringue.  Brown  in  oven. 

MRS.  M.  T.  W. 


When  you  see  a  Keystona  mottled  wall  you’ll 
agree  that  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  avail¬ 
able  before.  You’ll  be  put  in  mind  of  sunsets 
...  of  autumn  foliage  ...  of  the  sky  at  dawn. 

That’s  because  we  got  the  idea  for  these 

mottled  walls  from  those  very  sources  l 

•/ 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  do  the 
work  yourself  or  have  a  painter  do  it — excep¬ 
tionally  fine  results  are  certain  with  Keystona. 

Keystona  won’t  show  lap  marks.  It  won’t 
crack  or  peel.  It  won’t  fade  or  y  ellow  behind 
pictures.  It  won’t  get  shiny  when  spots  are 
washed  off.  And  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the 
only  flat  wall  paint  which ,  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  inexperienced,  won’t  show  brush  marks l 

Per  can,  Keystona  costs  slightly  more  than 
ordinary  paints  —  naturally.  But  per  room , 
and  that’s  what  counts  —  Keystona  costs  you 
not  one  cent  more  —  and  often  less  —  than 
other  paints.  Because  a  can  of  Keystona  covers 
so  much  more  surface. 

Insist  on  Keystona  when  you  paint  your  walls  ! 


Keystone  Varnish  Co • 

71  Otsego  Street,  Brooklyn,  \.Y. 


6  LBS.  CLIPPINGS,  FOB  PATCHWORK— 

Extraordinary  value  Send  no  money,  pay  post- 
man  $1.00,  plus  postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Will  send  introductory  pound  for  30c. 

SAFTLER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  17,  Whitman,  Matin. 


I  silk  AND  WOOL  SO 

L.3GIGS  BLOOMERS,  2  Pair 

White,  grey,  tan,  36-44.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


IT  hurts  to  lose  hard  earned  money.  Better  to  take  a  conservative  return  in 
interest  than  to  risk  the  principal.  Thousands  of  farmers  appreciate  the 

Stability  of  Income,  Marketability, 

Ready  Collateral  and  Tax  Exemption  of 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds 

Interest  is  paid  twice  yearly.  The  public,  including  farmers,  have  expressed  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  these  bonds  by  purchasing  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  worth  in 
the  last  12  years.  They  are  mutually  guaranteed  by  the  12  cooperative  Federal  Land 
Banks  which  have  capital,  legal  reserve  and  undivided  profits  in  excess  of  $80,000,000. 

To  Fit  Any  Pocketbook 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000 

and  $10,000.  They  can  be  turned  into  cash  upon  short  no¬ 
tice  and  are  excellent  collateral  upon  which  to  borrow’. 

Price  and  current  rate  will  be  gladly  quoted 
upon  ■"'quest  to  the  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank. 

The  ederal  Land  Bank  at 

Springfield,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La.  Wichita,  Kan. 
Baltimore,  Md.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Houston,  Tex. 
Columbia,  S.  C.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Louisville,  Ky.  Omaha,  Nebr,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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Which  is  easier 
to  keep  clean? 

With  The  Surge  Milk-  , 

er  the  milk  travels  only 
4  inches  from  Teat  to 
Pail.  With  other  milkers 

It  travels  through  4  feet  _ 

of  curling  rubber  tubes  and  twisted 
claws— where  bacteria  breed  and 
contaminate  the  milk.  To  produce 
CLEAN  milk  any  milker  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  EVERY  DAY.  The  Surge 
Is  so  easy  to  clean  that  there  10  DO  temp* 
tattoo  to  slight  the  jvb. 


New  Way  to 

Milk  Cows 

Milks  Cows  Like  No  Other  Machine] 
Ever  Milked  Cows  Before 

At  last  something  really  new  in 
machine  milking  history!  The 
wonderful  new  SURGE  Milker! 

A  machine  that  is  making  records  for 
Breeders  who  never  dared  use  a  machine 
before.  A  machine  that  produces  low 
count,  premium  priced  milk — and  does 
it  with  no  more  work  than  you  now  give 
to  washing  milk  pails.  The  Surge  is 
sweeping  everything  before  it! 

Onfy  These  4  Rubber* 
ToWash 

Think  of  that!  You  men  who  have  tried  to  keep 
old  fashioned  milkers  clean — mark  this!  Only 
4  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to  wash.  No  long 
tubes.  No  claws.  No  places  for  the  milk  to  lodge 
and  breed  bacteria.  Easy  to  produce  Grade 
“A”  milk  and  get  premium  prices. 

Kail  Coupon  For  FREE 

Demonstration  Offer 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below — now— and  we  will  install  The  Surge 
4ilker  complete  in  your  bam— Free—  and  show  you  what  it  will 
do  on  your  own  cows.  No  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a 

PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO..  D«pt  90-71,  523  Willow  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation.  Free -Surge  Catalog  and  tell  me 
all  about  your  special  Free  Demonstration  Offer  on  the  SURGE  Milker, 

(Please  give  this  information) 

Number  of  cows  milked _ R.  F.D. - 

Nams _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ..... _ ..... 


Address _ State _ 

(Be  Sure  to  Toll  Us  How  Many  Cows  You  Milk.) 


West  Bend  Equipment  is  Nation-wide 
One-Lever  Control  swinging  stanchions,  originated  by  us, 
release  the  whole  row,  or  lock  it,  at  one  time.  Endorsed  uni¬ 
versally  as  the  BIG  invention  in  stanchions.  Also  individually-op¬ 
erated  stanchions  with  patented  features;  wide  variety  of  stalls 
with  cow-proof,  simply-constructed  locks.  Automatic  Water  Buck- 
eta  proven  to  boost  cow’s  daily  milk  average  by  4  lbs.  Litter  Car-  ‘ 
riers  to  save  the  back.  Horse  stall  equipment  to  save  feed  and  work. 

Manger  Divisions,  Steel  Pens,  yentilators,  etc.,  Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairies  everywhere.  Priced  right. 

FREE  BLUE  PRINT  SERVICE 

Our  Service  Department  will  help  you  plan  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  your  dairy  barn  and  make  blue  prints  for  you 
without  cost.  Thousands  of  farmers  and  dairy- 
men  have  taken  advantage  of  this  Free  Service. 

Send  for  our  catalog  showing  the  complete  line  of 
West  Bend  equipment.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

Write  nearest  office,  Dept.  E 

West  Bend  Equipment  Corp. 

West  Bend,  Wis.  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


DRY-MILK 


for  Calves,  Poultry  and  all  young 
stock.  Cow’s  sweet  skim  MILK  solids. 
Made  of  fluid  from  T.  B.  tested  herds. 

RANDEL  &  SMITH,  R.  7,  Seymour,  Conn. 


New* /Pnu/iican 

SEPARATOR 

New  models,  vastly  improved. 
Unexcelledforcloseskimming. 
Easiesttoturnandclean.  Bowl 
a  Sanitary  Marvel.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Prompt 
shipment  from  point  near  you. 

New  Reduced  $, 

Factory  Prices 


24 


Freight  Paid  mm  ■  and  up 

Easy  payments  $3  a  month  and  up. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  aboutmoney  saving  offer:  lowprices: 
free  servicing:  new  models.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  28-Z,  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Oopt.  28-Z,  1829  W.  43rd  St„  Chicago,  III. 


Remove  Soft  Swellings 

with  Absorbine.  It  is  remarkably 
effective  but  does  not  blister  nop 
remove  the  hair.  You  can  work 
the  horse  at  the  same  t  i  me.  82.50 
at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 

Write  for  horse  book  4-B  free. 

A  user  writes:  "Ilad  one  horse  with  swell, 
ing  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bottle 
Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Howe  now 
going  sound  and  well.** 


ABSORBINE 


^W^^fOUNGjTnc/Z88^Jwar^St^j3rin£fleld^4asSj| 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  tor  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubas.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Weydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  1 


FINE  ART 

CALENDAR 

Appreciative  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  farmers  of  America  have 
received  my  No-Buckle  Harness, 
thereby  creating  a  growing  demand 
which  has  again  compelled  me  to 
enlarge  my  factory,  I  wish  to  give 
every  farmer  in  America  a  fine 
calendar.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  of 
art  in  three  colors,  the  creation  of  one 
of  the  best  American  artists. 

This  fine  calendar  sent  free  upon 
receipt  of  the  coupon  below.  If  you 
desire  my  big  harness  catalogue, 
check  it  also.  Wishing  you  a 
prosperous  1929.  6-29 

Sincerely,  James  M.  Walsh  Co. 

tV-J 

.1*3/  a 

James  M.  Walsh  Co. 

123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Dept.  530 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  at  once  without  cost  A 

□  Fine  Art  Calendar 

□  Walsh  Harness  Catalogue 

Nun,  8 

*  Addr«M .  8 


Comparison  of  Goat’s  and 
Cow’s  Milk 

I  would  like  to  know  the  difference 
between  cow’s  milk  and  goat’s  milk  for 
babies.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  sugar? 
What  kind?  Can  it  be  tested  with  a 
Babcock  tester?  We  have  fed  it  with 
good  results  from  a  goat  which  we  own 
ourselves,  but  our  goat  is  dry  now,  so 
we  get  goat’s  milk  from  a  neighbor,  but 
results  are  not  satisfactory.  Does  silage 
make  a  difference?  s.  J.  M. 

The  chief  difference  between  goat’s  and 
cow’s  milk  in  the  feeding  of  infants  is 
that  the  former  may  “agree”  better  with 
an  infant  than  the  latter  does.  This  is 
not  always  the  case,  however,  and  goat’s 
milk  cannot  be  -said  to  be  invariably 
superior  to  that  from  cows  in  infant  feed¬ 
ing.  The  fat  globules  of  goat’s  milk  are 
smaller  than  those  in  cow’s  milk  and  the 
curd  in  the  digestive  tract  more  floccu- 
lent.  Only  a  trial  can  determine  the 
superiority  of  goat’s  milk  in  the  feeding 
of  any  individual  child.  It  is  diluted  or 
otherwise  modified  as  cow’s  milk  would 
he  under  similar  circumstances.  Milk 
from  silage  fed  cows  is  said  sometimes  to 
cause  diarrhoeas  in  infants ;  it  is  likely 
that  a  similar  effect  might  be  produced 
from  the  milk  of  silage-fed  goats.  The 
milk  of  goats  has  a  sweeter  taste  than 
that  from  cows  and  is  likely  to  be  richer 
in  butterfat,  though  the  amount  of  the 
latter  differs  in  goats,  as  it  does  in  cows. 
The  small  size  of  the  fat  globules  makes 
the  separation  of  the  cream  more  dif¬ 
ficult  but  the  centrifugal  separator  will 
remove  it  more  thoroughly  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process  of  setting.  The  Babcock 
tester  depends  upon  centrifugal  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  butterfat  after  other  solids 
are  dissolved  in  the  milk  to  be  tested. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  essential 
difference  in  the  composition  of  cow’s 
and  goat’s  milk  that  would  necessarily 
make  the  latter  superior  in  infant  feed¬ 
ing,  but  trials  show  that  it  frequently  is. 

M.  B.  D. 


Dairy  Feed  to  Go  With  Poor 
Hay 

Please  inform  whether  the  following 
are  all  right  to  feed  with  silage  and  poor 
hay :  100  lbs.  of  buckwheat,  100  lbs.  of 
corn  with  cob ;  100  lbs.  of  bran ;  100 
lbs.  of  wheat ;  100  lbs.  of  linseed  oilmeal, 
and  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed.  We  have  a 
grinder,  and  want  to  grind  our  own  feed. 
If  the  mixture  is  not  balanced  all  right, 
tell  how  to  mix  the  feeds  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  MRS.  j.  M.  F. 

The  grain  mixture  that  you  propose  is 
a  very  good  one.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  it  will  pay  you  to  grind  corncobs  to 
feed  to  cows.  The  mixture  will  average 
about  21  per  cent  total  protein,  which  is 
rather  low  to  use  with  poor  hay.  If  you 
will  leave  out  the  corncob  and  use  100 
lbs.  of  clear  cornmeal  and  150  lbs.  of 
44  per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  with  the 
other  ingredients  as  before,  the  average 
total  protein  will  be  about  23  per  cent, 
which  would  be  sufficient  H.  H.  w. 


Wants  a  Milk-cow  Ration 

Will  you  recommend  a  good  feed  mix¬ 
ture  for  producing  milk?  I  have  good 
first  and  second-cutting  Alfalfa  hay,  and 
good  silage  which  has  partly-matured 
corn  in  it.  I  thrashed  2,000  bushels  of 
oats  and  barley  mixed,  and  have  been 
grinding  this  mixed  50-50  with  a  32  per 
cent  supplemental  feed,  and  do  not  seem 
to  get  the  results  that  I  got  last  year 
when  I  fed  a  24  per  cent  ready-mixed 
ration.  My  cows  are  good  grade  Ilol- 
steins.  Some  first-class  heifers  are  giv¬ 
ing  40  lbs.  of  milk  each.  I  am  satisfied 
with  them,  but  the  cows  five  to  six  years 
old  are  not  doing  so  well.  The  same  cows 
last  year  gave  50  to  60  lbs.  each.  I 
feed  a  bushel  of  silage  to  each  cow  twice 
daily,  first-cutting  Alfalfa  morning  and 
night,  second-cutting  at  noon,  and  about 
1  lb.  of  grain  to  4  lbs.  of  milk.  The 
grain  is  fed  on  the  silage.  I  should  like 
a  ration  that  would  use  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  my  home-grown  grain.  z.  F. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  more  satisfactory 
ration  than  the  one  you  are  using  can  be 
recommended.  The  supplementary  32  per 
cent  ration  contains  all  the  high  protein 
feeds  in  ordinary  use,  and  mixed  half  and 
half  with  your  oats  and  barley  it  will 
give  about  22  per  cent  total  protein, 
which  should  be  sufficient  to  use  with 
Alfalfa  hay  and  silage.  In  fact  you 
could  mix  60  lbs.  of  oats  and  barley  with 
40  lbs.  of  the  mixed  feed  and  still  have  20 
per  cent  total  protein  in  the  combination. 
If  you  wish  to  try  another  combination, 
the  following  is  recommended :  700  lbs. 
choice  cottonseed  meal  (43  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein),  200  lbs.  old-process  linseed  oilmeal, 
200  lbs.  gluten  meal,  300  lbs.  gluten  feed, 
600  lbs.  standard  bran ;  total,  2,000  lbs. 

This  is  to  be  used  with  your  oats  and 
barley  in  the  same  proportions  as  above. 
It  is  likely  that  your  older  cows  would 
do  better  if  fed  a  pound  of  grain  to  3% 
lbs.  of  milk.  h.  h.  w. 


COWS  on  winter  feed  need  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  good  diet  to 
insure  a  full  yield.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  is  fed,  in  fact,  as  what  happens 
to  the  food  after  it  is  consumed,  that 
counts.  If  digestion  and  assimilation 
lag  good  feed  goes  to  waste.  Some 
dairy  authorities  claim  this  is  the 
case  with  two  cows  out  of  three — 
especially  during  the  winter  months 
when  milk-making  vigor  is  lowest 
and  feed  costs  are  highest. 

Regular  conditioning  of  barn-fed 
cows  with  Kow-Kare,  the  great  con¬ 
ditioner,  brings  back  via  the  milk 
pail  many  times  its  small  cost.  At  a 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  month  per 
cow  you  can  give  the  slow  milkers 
the  benefit  of  this  scientific  compound 
of  Iron,  the  great  builder  and  blood 
tonic,  blended  with  potent  medicinal 
herbs  and  roots.  Sluggish  genital  and 
digestive  organs  are  toned  up,  appe¬ 
tite  improved,  feed  converted  into 
milk  without  waste. 

As  a  general  conditioner  and  for 
building  up  cows  for  calving  Kow- 
Kare  has  been  a  proven  aid  to  cow 
owners  for  over  thirty  years.  Sold 
by  drug,  hardware,  feed  and  general 
stores.  If  dealer  is  not  supplied  we 
will  mail  postpaid. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


FREE  COW  BOOK 


We  have  just  published  a  handsomely 
illustrated  3  6= page  book  on  cows  and 
dairying,  “More  Milk  From  the  Cows 
You  Have”  This  valuable  handbook 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 


Single 

Unit 


"The  Most 
SATISFACTORY 
Milker 
<we  ever  used 99 


’AFTER  using  mechanical  milkers 
for  16years  I  installed  a  Burrrell. 
It  is  the  only  machine  that  will 
milk  cows  clean  for  us.  The  most 
satisfactorymilkerwe  everused.” 

• — Collins  Sc  Bates,  Adams,  N.Y. 

A  single-tube  System  — 
now  with  metal  tubes 
*‘lt  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Send  for 

Illustrated  Catalog 

CHERRY-BURRELL 
CORPORATION 
20  Albany  Street 
Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Herds  milked  by  Fords  Milker  are  leading 
in  Cow  Testing  Associations  all  over  the 
country.  Cows  like  its  gentle,  soothing  ^ 
action.  Cuts  milking  time  in  half.  Easy 
to  operate  or  clean.  Growing  in  popularity 
‘  because  it  equals  any  milker  and  costs 
less.  Finest  construction  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Many  styles  and  sizes. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  60 
MYERS-SHERMAN  CO. 
213*15  N.  Dcsplaines  St.,  Chicago 

fords  Milker 


Bog  Spavin 


Get  rid  of  the  lameness  without  scar¬ 
ring  the  horse.  Guaranteed. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquid; 

?>2.00  a  bottle*  postpaid—  special  remedy 
or  all  soft  blemishes;  Bog  Spavin, Thorough - 
pin, Splint,  Curb,  Capped  Hock,  etc.  Easy  to 
oso,  only  a  little  required  and  money  back  if 
It  fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VET* 
ERINARY  ADVISER.  208  Pages. 

FLEMING  BROS.*  Chemists 

loo  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago,  III. 


If  you  have  any  trouble  of 
your  herd,  write 
(1.00  for  3  applica¬ 
tions.  BERNARD’8  DAIRY  FARM,  Bax  465.  Norway,  Mich. 


Afi  C  p  .If  you  have 

Cure  for  Garget 


SWINE 
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For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $85.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $60.00,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  V. 

Rag. Spotted  Poland  Chinas ^rScef’  FaH  Pigsat 

10  weeks  age,  $10.50  each.  0.  M.  KENNEL,  N.  I,  Hint*  Break,  Ptooa. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINEAllages 


F.  M.  Pattlngton  Jk  Son 


for  sale. 

Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


Chester  White  Boar  Registered 

Cholera  immuned.  I.  P.  KENDRICK,  Middle  Inland,  N.  T. 

Purebred  Big  Type  0.  I.  C’s.  Gr,ndstrc,-rpion 

200  lb.  Gilts,  S2S;  Bred  Sows,  $35;  175  to  300  lb.  Service 
Boars,  $25  to  $40.  YERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

0H  1  O  PL0.sp,U/l,jlg«  Registered  ehoiee  pigs,  J0.75 
IMPROVED  Vinoslul  nilllco  up.  Pairs  no-akin.  Bred 
Gilts,  035.  Bred  tried  sows,  040.  R.  HILL,  Saneca  Falls.  N.  V. 

POLAND-CIIIN AS — Yearling  Sows,  bred,  $65.00. 
Choice  breeding  Boars.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Fourth- Annual  Public  Sale  of 

Poland  China  Boars  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 

JANUARY  80th,  1929 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY  MOHTONYILLE,  PA. 

Pigs  for  Feeding 

It  you  are  going  to  raise  a  Hog  this  year,  why  not  have 
quality,  they  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  all  from  selected 
sows,  large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross.  Also  large 
Berkshire  and  Chester  cross,  they  have  size  and 
breeding.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $3.76  each.  8  to  10  weeks 
old,  $4.00  each.  Will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  O.  D.  I 
guarantee  satisfaction  or  your  money  returned.  You 
have  10  days  to  look  the  stock  over  in. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St. ,  Woburn.  Mats.  Tel.  0686 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  $4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires,  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  $6.50  each  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  10  Weeks  Old  .  -  $4.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABESJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


ECPDCTC  for  killing  rats 
rcnncid  hunting  rabbits 
and  othergame.  Males,  $5.00. 
Females,  $5.50.  Pair,  $10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


GOATS 


Tog.  Kids  and  Bred  Does 

1  Pure  Buck.  Very  reasonable.  A.  HASSENMAYER,  Winferton.N  » 


High  Grade 
and 

Pure  Bred 


Fattening  a  Cow 

What  should  I  feed  to  a  cow  11  years 
old  that  I  want  to  fatten?  What  grain 
would  fatten  her  in  the  shortest  time? 

Olyphant,  Pa.  c.  N. 

If  you  wish  to  fatten  the  cow  for  meat 
purposes,  I  suggest  that  you  use  corn 
silage  or  clover  hay  for  roughage,  and 
cracked  corn  or  cornmeal  and  cottonseed 
meal  or  linseed  oilmeal.  The  corn  should 
be  fed  at  the  rate  of  5  to  6  lbs.  per  day 
and  the  oilmeal  or  cottonseed  at  the  rate 
of  1  lb.  per  day.  Since  the  cow  is  ad¬ 
vanced  in  &ge  it  is  possible  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  get  her  very  fat.  The  com¬ 
bination  suggested  will,  however,  work 
very  well.  M.  F.  grimes. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


F°h, 


SALE— Fine  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids— $25. DO. 
HOOKER  I,  COGGESHALL  Wortendyke,  N.  J. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Jan.  22-24.  —  Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Garde  Hotel,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Secretary,  J.  G.  Schwink,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn. 

Jan.  30  -  Feb.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  eastern  meeting, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-8. — Farm  Folks  Week,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Feb.  4-8. — Farmers’  Week,  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Feb.  4-8. — Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  5-8. — New  York  State  Grange, 
Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-April  4. — Poultry  short  course 
at  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-16. — Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  20. — Holsteins.  Allen  G.  Bru- 
baeker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.;  S.  T. 
Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

April  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  111.;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Nov.  5-6.  —  Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis.;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8.  —  Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ;  James 
R.  Garver,  manager. 


TURN  OVER  A  NEW 


PRACTICAL  FEEDING  FOR  PROFIT 


DAIRY  RATIONS 

[ For  the  Milking  Herd 
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1*4  Du  Fleer  .  .  too  in. 
VDI.lY-1  FW  .  .  100  tfca. 
1 - ‘  Maal  . 100  Iba. 

Cron 1  Mixture 
StmH  tm  six  month*  mf  4|t 
Ommmt  Caro.  Maar  _ 

*>  m«r  ... - mo  tw. 

Greeed  Oro  ...  - '  lOO  IW. 

Wheel  ...  .  300  in. 

inn  mi  100 in. 


Growing  Ret  ion 
Sim  month*  ft  age  to  maturity 

baam*M*r  Carotin* 
Ground  Corn,  Hoan 

in*  or  Barley  .  .  100  Iba.  JOO  tba. 
Ground  Oat*  ,  100  Iba.  300  Ibo, 
WHaot  Bran  .  .  lOO  Iba.  JOO  Iba. 

Uaorod  Meet  30  Iba.  lOO*a. 

Luc. tad  SO *40, 


fitting  Ration 

For  Dry  Cmwf 
Ground  Cora,  Hoaaioy 

or  Rarity  . 100  ft* 


Ground  Oata  . 
Wheel  Bran 
Llnatrd  Maal 


100  Iba. 
100  Iba. 

100  IK 


Kfi  (  MB  Iba.  a  day,  dapmndimg  on  ago  and  tijfMifc 

4U  proportion#  are  by  weight. 


The  Changing.  Times  in 
the  Livestock  Markets 


■*  loader  and  stock 
the  Corn  Belt  or 

•'’Til  he  sp'"’  *  f'w  dayS 

hir-chy  butcher  shops 

vi«tmg  b  t  y  the  ordcrs 

*nd  li*n*nHeS  would  find  that 
housewife  wants  a 
the  mooe  of  #  thre<f_ 

rMSt  to  cook  on  her  gas 

p-r^-  h°'  »,a"- ,  a 

"“'pound  leg  o.  larob  ..  He. 
idea  o!  a  hi{  order. 

Co  we  find  a  shorter  life  from 
hirthm  block,  lighter  weights 
£  .11  classes  of  livestock,  and 
£  whole  new  feeding  s, .nation. 

.  Guideposts  in  the  New 
\  Markets 

'  u  human  to  speculate. 
You  make  money  one  year- 
year  all  your  neigh- 
bTrs  try  it.  By  the  time  their 
S3  get.  to  market,  the  price 
breaks,  and  after  one  lesson 
they  stey  out 

untU  tempted 

■gain.  But 

with  younger 
•  t  o  c  k  .  it 
doesn't  take 

so  long  to 
in  or  out. 

You  {C 
quicker  turn¬ 
over  on  your 
money. 

Ii  you  fol¬ 


low  the  new*  rtp^  J 
portant  $hipm«n,/ 
probably  notK*d  k* 
importance  i$  ^ 
to  breeding.  7^,  5 
point  in  ujmg 
given  in  this  cty^l 
you  cannot  nu^e 
possible  profit  n.^  f 
the  market  typ* 
the  packers  uj  * 

What  aboxtii 

Leaders 
have  seen  rbe  b. 
the  wall.  TSq  j 
whole  indwnj 
be  on  a  ciS,  * 
porker 
veloped  nxa 
ods  that  &q 
ditions, 

Hit-erro 

will  be  il 
This  it  $ 

maneat  a 


Feed  a  balanced  ration  with  a  high-  —  gHMl 

quality  protein  base  such  as  Linseed  Practical  Dairy 
Meal.  Send  for  free  book  on  new  Ration 

business  methods  for  dairymen,  ex-  w,tb  cI°vJT  hay  and.  corn  silage 

plaining  how  others  have  doubled  or  Barley . . 200  lbs. 

profits.  If  you  mix  feeds  at  home,  use  Oats - - 200  lbs. 

this  page  of  practical  rations.  If  you  Linseed  Meal - - 100  lbs. 

use  mixed  feeds,  find  out  why  yng,  hand  him  this  formula. 

you  should  “look  on  the  label  1—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  -  -  ■ 
for  Linseed  Meal"  when  buying.  Linseed  Meal  Educational  Committee, 

Mail  the  coupon.  The  Universal  •  Send  free  booklet  No.  J-l, 

Protein  Feed  .  on  Feeding  Management. 

I  N  amt - - - - - 

€ •  /]® sL.i  Address - 


SSTmeal 


I  ©  L.  M.  E.  C.  1929. 


|  DAIRY  CATTLE  ] 

“The  Last  Sacrifice  ’ 

And  the  Last  of  the  Willmeres” 

3-Yr.-0ld  $5,000  Foremost  Bull  ~ 

FOREMOST  REAR  ADMIRAL— By  that  great  and  fam-  1 
ous  120,000  Langwater  Foremost  and  out  of  a  Great  I 
Breeding  and  producing  A.  R.  Dam  still  in  J.  C.  Penny’s  L 
Herd.  Guaranteed  a  breeder.  Accredited,  T.  B.  and 
Bloo4  Tested.  Price,  $300.  Address  MANAGER,  Will* 
mere  Farms,  Bernardsvllle,  New  Jersey, 

3  Registered  Jersey 
Yearling  Heifers  1 

Granddaughters  of  Fern’s  Oxford  Noble  and  Sophie 

19th  Tormentor — some  of  best  blood  of  the  breed.  v 

Priced  Reasonably  1 

Ronellson  Farm,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  FIND  WHAT  YOU  WANT  IN 

COWS  and  HEIFERS 

We  know  where  the  best  ones  are.  Load  of 
springers  usually  on  hand. 

II.  A.  PERKINS  COMPANY,  INC* 

White  Hlver  Junction,  Vt. 

6  Cows,  11  two-yr.-old  Heifers,  6  Bulls, 

3  to  18  mos.  old,  4  Cal  ves,  3  mos.  old,  I 
2  Reg.  Guernsey  Calves,  3  mos.  old.  1 

T.  ii.  TESTED 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cpy“eagan-  ' 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  - 
Cows  Direct  i 

Save  H  ot  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  band.  1 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect.  i 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  .  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 

IJIXI8  LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH  I 

Hereford  herd  bulls,  ready  for  immediate  service.  These  f 
Hereford 9  are  founded  on  the  best  blood  obtainable,  a 
Prize  winners  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
William  J.  Lillis*  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

lOO  DAIRY  COWS  * 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and  ] 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced  J 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  H.  J.  ; 

FOUNDATION  STOCK  ®ull.calves  from  high  pro-  ^ 

rvyaUHIIUII  OlUUn  ducingcows.  Owl  Interest  - 
btrain.  Also  a  few  cows  and  heifers.  Write  us  your  ( 
wants.  MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARM8  -  Weston,  Vermont  * 

3  milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves  1 

from  Best  Milking  Strains 

They  are  running  with  cows  and  are  a  good  lot,  0  to  12  l 
weeks  old.  $65  each.  VERNON  LAFLEIt,  Middlesex,  N.  V.  J 

rpor  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy  1 
4  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater,  Wis.  J 

WU  HOLyTEIN/*  FOR  PROFIT  / 


u  prtsuuimutiLo  m  me  leuuing:  dairy  states.  01 )'<o  ot  me 
, ixr&UVL  cowa  which  have  produced  more  than  1,000  lbs.  butterfat  in  a  year  are  Holatelno. 

Extension  Service 

Send  for  The  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Literature  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  1 


HOLSTEINS 


Can  Supply  You  With  Throe  Carloads 
Springing  or  Fresh  High  Grade 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Capable  of  milking  from  40  to  60  lbs.  milk 
per  day.  Also  a  carload  of  Bred  Heifers. 

— HAVE— 

EBRED  REGISTERED  BULLS 

Serviceable  Age. 

Write  or  wire  for  information 
[An  Area  Tested  County] 

*  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS' AS! 
iw  SI.  Wauke*ha,  Wla 


GISTERED  With  4#  backing,  and  by 
a  36-lb.  sire  and  out  of 
IV  CTCT1U  High-Record  dams.  Our 
II  I  I*. I  \  herd  averages  473  lbs.  of 
rmjhj  aajaiv  fat  and  14)n6  lbs.  of 

r|  r1  A  I I/EC  milk.  Also  one  yearling 
LL  LilLvIjd  bull.  Write  for  de- 

I  and  up  credited. 

STARKDALE  FARM,  James  Stark,  PAWUNG,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


3 


IOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
irds.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
ces  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It,  Uontleello,  Iowa 


_  ALSO  PUPS 
9  Selected  Breed. 

Forest  City,  Pa. 


t 


GUERNSEYS 


2  to  S 
mos.  old. 


OOOD  ONES— $10  and  SIB. 

FREU  WOOD  Danielson,  Conn. 


Puppies.  W.  J.  WHEBLE 


Dobba  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


fELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP8— From  heel  driving  pareast. 
Shipped  on  approval.  SH4DT  LAWN  FARMS,  Heuvellon.N.T. 


‘  and  grown  THE  PINES 
1  white  males.  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


i  AT  TERRIER  PUPS— Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  0KUSAUER8  KENNELS,  Stafford,  Sana 

►OSTON  TERRIER  PUPS— $10.00  to  $20.00. 
BURLEIGH  JONES  .  -  Meredith,  N.  H. 

I  AT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

FARMS  located  four  miles  North  of  Ossining,  on  Pines 
Bridge  Road  and  one  mile  West  of  Millwood,  New  York, 
FEBRUARY  lit,  1929,  at  11  A.  M. 

F.  II.  SMITH,  Auctioneer 
BRIARPATCH  FARMS  DISPERSAL  SALE  of  56  hoad  of 
tuberculin  tested  Guernseys  of  which  16  head  are  regis¬ 
tered,  including  two  well-bred  hulls,  balance  choice 
grades,  some  fresh;  12  close-up  Springers,  balance  milk¬ 
ers  and  young  stock.  1  pair  of  heavy  grey  horses,  five 
and  six  years  old.  2  fine  saddle  horses,  also  broke  to 
harness.  By  order  BRIARPATCH  FARMS,  J.  M.  Fros». 
Supt.,  Route  1,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Claia  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  TeBted  Herd  at  rea- 
>onable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  „„„  „  ,  lf-  „  PW(t<>  *, 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

BMITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale — Two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  (tuberculin  and  blood-tested)  herd.  Apply  to 
SILAS  EMMONS.  Mgr.,  THE  MAPLES,  Bernardaville, 
N.  J.  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd,  Owner. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  fl  RFroD-m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 

Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Polaakl,  N.  Y. 

20  Guernsey  Cows  lor  Sale  “>”8k:"KVf8 

FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES-From  rich 

milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWiLUGER.  Wauwatosa,  Wit. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you*ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Cel^ogi 
smash 


pullets 
s  record/ 


George  Lowry  with  Emma 
Belle,  which  laid  328  eggs  in 
364  days — setting  a  new 
record  at  Storr’s  Contest 
1927-28, 


The  winners  —  and  the 
champions  1  Mr.  Lowry's 
world-record-breaking  pen, 
which  laid  3,007  eggs  in 
364  days. 


THE  new  world’s  record — 3,007 
eggs  in  364  days  for  a  pen  of  ten 
birds!  The  highest  record  ever  obtained 
at  Storr’s  by  over  300  eggs! 

No  wonder  George  Lowry  of  West 
Willington,  Connecticut,  owner  of  the 
new  champions,  is  so  enthusiastic  about 
CEL-O-GLASS. 

For  not  only  careful  breeding — bal¬ 
anced  rations — good  clean  houses  .  .  . 
but,  besides  these,  scientific  brooding 
and  rearing  in  CEL-O-GLASS  houses 
was  behind  this  record-breaking  pen. 

“I  never  could  have  done  it,”  says 
Mr.  Lowry,  “  if  my  pullets  had  not  been 
raised  well  in  the  first  place.  I  use 
CEL-O-GLASS  in  every  window  of 
my  poultry  houses.  CEL-O-GLASS 
assures  my  chicks  and  pullets  of  the 
health-giving  rays  of  sunlight  even  in 
the  winter  months.  It  insures  a  warmer 
house.  It  helps  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease.  It  keeps  out  drafts  and  damp¬ 
ness.  It  stops  chick  losses  from  colds, 
coccidiosis  and  other  forms  of  chick 
troubles.” 

And  1929  is  the  third  successive  year 
that  Mr.  Lowry  has  brooded  and  reared 
his  chicks  under  CEL-O-GLASS. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  poultrymen 
and  farmers,  like  Mr.  Lowry,  now  give 
their  chicks  and  pullets  summer  sun¬ 
shine  all  through  the  winter  and  spring 
months  with  CEL-O-GLASS.  For 
CEL-O-GLASS  lets  in  the  sun’s  I 
health-giving  ultra-violet  rays.  And 
these,  authorities  have  proved,  kill 
bacteria,  increase  egg  production.  They 
help  your  breeders  store  up  energy  and  , 
vitality — and  insure  normal  bone  and 
body  growth  in  baby  chicks. 

U.  S.  Poultry  Farm ' 

Uses  CEL-O-GLASS 

Scientists  endorse  CEL-O-GLASS. 
The  Poultry  Farm  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  uses  CEL-O- 
GLASS,  so  do  the  Experimental 


Stations  of  Connecticut  and  many 
other  states.  Commercial  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  insist  on  CEL-O-GLASS. 

Durability  makes 
CEL-O-GLASS  Economical 

Once  properly  installed ,  C  E  L  -  O  -  G  L  A  S  S 
lasts  for  years.  Made  on  a  wire  mesh 
base,  coated  with  a  durable,  trans¬ 
parent  substance,  CEL-O-GLASS 
permits  the  vitalizing  ultra-violet  rays 
to  pass  through  it. 


The  champions  are  at  home — behind 
the  CEL-O-GLASS  windows  of  this 
house  on  Mr.Lowry’sWillington  Farm. 


CJE L-O-GLASS  in  hog-house  win¬ 
dows  prevents  stiff  legs  in  swine.  It 
brings  the  disinfecting  qualities  of  sun¬ 
light  into  dairy  barns  and  all  other 
farm  buildings.  It  makes  a  light,  warm 
porch  enclosure.  Used  on  hot  beds  and 
cold  frames.  Keep  an  extra  roll  on 
hand.  You  will  find  many  uses  for  it. 

Send  for  this  booklet 

A  new  book,  “Health  on  the  Farm,” 
tells  how  to  increase  poultry  profits. 
Mail  coupon  now  for  free  copy. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
CEL-O-GLASS,  write  for  name  of 
nearest  dealer  who  does.  Acetol 
Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Make  poultry  profits  sure  with: 

1  Pure  bred  2  Balanced 
stock  rations 

3  Good  houses  4  Sanitation 

5  Ultra-Violet  Rays  Through 
CEL-O-GLASS 


A  National  View  Needed. — A  na¬ 
tional  view  of  agriculture's  basic  prob¬ 
lems  by  farmers  in  every  State  would  be 
invaluable  at  this  time  in  laying  the 
foundations  for  a  national  marketing  sys¬ 
tem  for  farm  products.  W.  M.,  Hardin 
Co.,  Ia.,  writes :  “Perhaps  if  farmers  in 
one  region  understood  the  conditions  of 
those  in  other  parts,  there  would  be  no 
farm  problem.”  One-half  of  the  world 
doesn't  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  It 
is  equally  true  that  farmers  in  .one  State 
don’t  know  much  about  what’s  going  on 
in  an  adjoining  or  distant  State.  The  local 
press  and  other  local  agencies  apparently 
try,  for  selfish  reasons,  to  keep  their  sup¬ 
porters  highly  localized  in  viewpoint. 
Some  of  the  fruits  of  this  narrow  policy 
are  unreasonable  and  unfair  sectionalism 
and  a  short-sighted  selfishness  that  eventu¬ 
ally  undo  themselves.  It  has  been  profit¬ 
able  for  many  economic  groups  to  do  what 
they  could,  by  commission  or  omission,  to 
keep  farmers  split  up  into  rival  organiza¬ 
tions.  These  groups  probably  have  no 
conscious  intention  of  injuring  farmers ; 
they  simply  take  advantage  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities.  Farmers  as  a  whole 
have  not  learned  how  to  do  the  same  thing 
by  getting  together  and  sticking  together 
in  local  and  regional  organizations  and  in 
one  national  body  under  their  own  con¬ 
trol  in  their  own  interest. 

From  North  Dakota. — Mrs.  R.  H. 
Spickler,  Foster  Co.,  N.  D.,  writes  (Dec. 
19)  :  “At  this  time  of  the  year,  there 
steals  over  me  a  longing  for  old  Iowa, 
while  the  good  man  hears  the  call  of  his 
old  homeland  in  Illinois.  Although  we 
often  wish  that  we  might  be  in  our  re¬ 
spective  home  States  at  Christmas  time,  to 
enjoy  their  splendid  hospitality,  yet  we 
love  our  home  here,  where  1928  was  a 
busy  year  out  at  Gem  Stock  Farm.  Sixty- 
three  purebred  Herefords  and  our  toil, 
thrift  and  patience  will,  we  hope,  enable 
us  to  make  the  grade.”  Nothing  seems 
to  be  more  enduring  in  the  lives  of  adult 
farm  people  than  the  sense  of  belonging 
to  the  place  where  they  were  born  and 
reared.  They  love  the  old  home,  “the  old 
stamping  ground,”  and.  in  their  inmost 
hearts,  long  to  see  and  touch  it  again  and 
again.  No  one  can  ever  fully  appreciate 
the  quality  of  the  heroisms  and  sacrifices 
of  the  thousands  of  farm  and  ranch  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  West  who  in  the  last  eight 
years  have  lost  almost  everything  except 
their  courage,  and  are  now  patiently  on 
the  ever-rough  road  toward  the  financial 
recovery  of  their  land  and  homes.  The 
world’s  foundation  sufferers,  heroes  and 
conquerors  are  people  who  struggle  for 
the  possession  or  recovery  of  their  homes 
in  lands  where  nature’s  tolls  and  tests 
select  the  sturdiest  fathers  and  mothers 
of  future  generations.  Let  us  add,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  has  been  and  still  is  as 
much  hard  work  and  economy  among 
farm  families  in  the  East  as  in  the  West. 
Eastern  farmers  enjoy  several  advantages, 
compared  with  western  farmers,  the  most 
important  being  nearness  to  markets  and 
a  climate  that  on  the  average  is  less  er¬ 
ratic  than  that  of  some  areas  of  the 
West. 

Faith  and  Work  Rewarded. — P.  H. 
B.,  Olmsted  Co.,  Minn.,  writes  (Dec.  21)  : 
“Through  my  years  of  financial  hardships 
and  losses  you  urged  me  to  stick  to  the 
work  that  I  knew  how  to  do,  and  to  go 
on  with  the  fight  where  I  had  lost  the 
first  battle.  I  stuck.  To  drop  from  1,200 
acres,  to  which  I  once  held  title,  to  120 
acres  is  quite  a  drop,  especially  where  I 
elected  to  carry  a  herd  of  cattle  with  over 
$6,000  against  them.  In  five  years,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  cleared  off  the  $6,000  debt. 
Long  hours  and  hard  work  have  yielded 
victory,  for,  before  long,  I  shall  call  a 
small  farm  my  own.” 

Our  friend  is  one  of  those  indomitable 
sons  of  the  earth  whom  neither  adversity 
nor  fortune  can  defeat.  He  has  come 
through  an  ordeal  unembittered.  Men 
like  him  have  sprung  up  and  strengthened 
and  sweetened  human  life  throughout  all 
ages  and  in  all  lands. 

Conditions  in  Iowa. — Our  recent  ref¬ 
erence  to  Iowa  was  “more  cheerful  than 
a  lot  of  us  believe  the  situation  to  be.” 
according  to  a  letter  from  a  reader  in 
that  State.  His  view  is  shared  by  Guy 
D.  Johnson,  Story  Co.,  Ia.,  who  on  Dec. 
25  wrote  as  follows :  “Many  a  farm  has 
been  sold  and  the  owner  forced  to  move 
off.  Some  banks  have  closed.  Farm 
products  prices  are  not  so  good  as  they 
might  be.  A  $100,000,000  bond  issue  is 
about  to  be  sold  against  Iowa.  Would 
you  say  that  this  is  the  time  for  a  young 
man  to  buy  an  Iowa  farm  and  spend  his 
life  working  to  pay  for  it?  Just  the  same, 
I  would  not  care  to  live  in  any  city.” 

If  I  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  young 
man  and  the  farm,  I  should  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  answering  “yes”  or  “no”  to  the 
question.  Improved,  fertile  land  that  can 
be  bought  at  the  general  range  of  current 
prices  in  a  leading  farming  State  repre¬ 
sents  a  sound  investment  for  any  healthy, 
able-bodied,  aggressive  young  man  who 
knows  how  to  farm,  likes  to  farm  and  is 
alert  and  open-minded,  from  a  business 
viewpoint.  Purely  as  an  investment,  such 
land  in  many  areas  is  safe  and  desirable, 
if  it  is  wisely  managed  and  used. 

“Signs  of  Progress.” — After  making 
a  trip  last  Summer  through  the  North¬ 
west,  the  editor  of  a  farm  journal  in  that 
region  said,  in  print,  that  one  of  his  two 
outstanding  impressions  that  “denote 


progress”  there  was  this :  in  nearly  every 
town  or  hamlet  he  saw  the  sign  that  read 
“Beauty  Shoppe.”  A  few  years  ago,  he 
said,  this  sign  was  unknown  in  the  North¬ 
west.  According  to  his  view,  the  “beauty 
shoppe  sign  in  the  country  spells  prog¬ 
ress,  because  whenever  either  a  city  or 
rural  woman  begins  to  slick  up  person¬ 
ally,  the  next  step  is  to  slick  up  all  of 
the  standards  of  living.”  His  other  im¬ 
pression  was  this  :  The  aerial  wire  that 
he  saw  over  a  shack  in  a  jack  pine  clear¬ 
ing  was  a  sign  that  the  occupants  of  that 
humble  little  tar-paper  house  out  there  in 
a  vast  solitude^  were  hearing  by  radio  “all 
of  the  happenings  of  the  outside  world. 
The  radio  and  the  auto  have  banished  the 
old  isolation  of  farm  life,  and  the  beauty 
shoppe  is  a  symbol  of  progress.” 

I  wonder  what  most  farmers  think  of 
“beauty  shoppes”  as  evidences  or  signs 
of  their  own  progress. 

From  West  Virginia. — Rei  Duprey, 
county  agent  in  Wetzel  Co.,  W.  Ya..  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  farming  and 
raising  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  in  Van 
Wert  Co.,  O.,  until  he  accepted  his  pres¬ 
ent  position  last  September.  Recently  he 
wrote :  “Some  people  probably  tvould  say 
that  West  Virginia  roads  could  be  a  lot 
better  than  they  are,  but  that  doesn't 
worry  me.  I  like  this  country.  It  is 
largely  a  grazing  region.  Farmers  keep 
a  few  sheep,  dairy  cattle,  some  Herefords 
and  a  few  chickens.  They  grow  corn, 
potatoes  and  Soy  beans  on  bottom  land. 
The  potatoes  have  a  wonderful  flavor,  due 
perhaps  to  the  high  mineral  content  of 
the  soil.”  Mr.  Duprey  is  in  a  diversified 
farming  area  that  is  capable  of  marked 
development,  with  special  reference  to 
stock-raising.  We  wish  he  had  said  some¬ 
thing  about  farm  land  prices,  and  t{ie 
taxes  which  farmers  there  are  paying. 

Backyard  Turkey-raising. — If  inten¬ 
sive  work  with  poultry  and  live  stock  is 
well  done  on  a  small  scale,  it  always 
averages  higher  in  successes  than  exten¬ 
sive  work  done  on  a  large  scale  bv  people 
who  can’t  or  don't  master  its  details  and 
keep  up  with  it.  Fortunate  are  those  who 
do  well  what  they  know  how  to  do,  and 
don’t  try  to  do  too  much.  A  woman 
reader  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
“Another  year  has  rolled  by.  Again  I 
have  been  successful  in  my  backdoor 
turkey-raising.  One  hen  laid  11  eggs, 
hatched  every  one,  and  I  raised  10  poults. 
Some  of  these  dressed  17  lbs.  at  a  little 
over  five  months  of  age.  When  the  poults 
were  about  four  weeks  old,  the  mother 
began  laying  again  while  bringing  them 
up.  ^  She  laid  66  eggs  the  second  time.  I 
don’t  claim  to  know  much  about  Avhat 
turkey  hens  usually  do,  but  think  this 
quite  a  record.” 

So  remarkable  a  record  as  this  indi¬ 
cates  that  our  reader’s  turkey  hen  pos¬ 
sesses  the  heredity  with  which  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  prolific,  healthy  strain. 

Sweet  Clover  Failures. — Two  fail¬ 
ures  with  Sweet  clover  lead  me  to  suspect 
that  they  were  due  to  at  least  one  of  the 
causes  which  Dr.  A.  J.  Pieters  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  recently 
discussed,  as  follows :  “Sweet  clover  wiil 
grow  almost  anywhere,  provided  that 
there  are  more  than  17  inches  of  rain  and 
sufficient  lime  in  the  soil.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  hardy  plant,  three  things 
are  especially  important  in  securing  a 
stand.  It  may  not  always  be  necessary 
to  neutralize  an  acid  soil,  but  the  plant 
commonly  must  have  lime,  if  it  is  to  do 
well.  Inoculation  of  the  seed  or  soil  is 
advisable  on  land  that  has  grown  neither 
Alfalfa  nor  Sweet  clover  before.  Many 
failures  are  due  to  not  rolling  or  com¬ 
pacting  the  soil  after  plowing.  As  a  pas¬ 
ture,  a  good  stand  of  Sweet  clover  in  its 
second  year  will  furnish  more  grazing 
than  any  other  plant  known.” 

Our  soil  was  limed,  and  the  seed-bed 
was  compact.  The  seed  was  scarified  but 
not  inoculated.  Neither  Alfalfa  nor  Sweet 
clover  had  ever  been  grown  in  the  field 
that  was  seeded.  We  attribute  our  two 
failures  to  not  inoculating  the  seed  or  the 
soil,  and  to  sowing  the  seed  in  the  Fall. 
With  inoculation  and  Spring  seeding,  we 
should  almost  certainly  have  been  success¬ 
ful.  Winter-killing  might  thereby  have 
been  prevented.  We  shall  try  again. 

From  California. — O.  J.  Kern,  who 
did  some  useful  work  in  an  Illinois  farm¬ 
ing  community  15  years  ago,  has  since 
been  assistant  professor  of  agricultural 
education  in  the  University  of  California. 
From  one  of  his  late  addresses  sent  to  me, 
I  quote  this :  “Due  to  social  hunger  on  the 
part  of  fine  rural  folk,  who  found  rural 
society  and  its  institutions  unsatisfactory, 
farms  have  been  deserted  for  what  was 
considered  a  more  satisfactory  social  life. 
Rural  communities  thus  have  been  weak¬ 
ened  and  rural  institutions  have  become 
decadent  or  dead.” 

Prof.  Kern  is  mistaken.  “Social  hun¬ 
ger”  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
some  desertions,  but  the  decisive  factor 
in  almost  all  cases  was  and  still  is  an 
economic  one.  Farm  families  would  not 
desert  their  farms  if  they  could  make  a 
living  on  them,  meet  their  fixed  expenses 
and  afford  some  of  the  conveniences  and 
good  things  of  modern  life.  Most  of  the 
migrations  of  people  are  forced  upon 
them  by  the  pull  and  push  of  economic 
forces.  “Social  hunger”  are  some  of  the 
numerous  words  that  unintentionally  but 
mischievously  conceal  the  truth. 
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SCIENCE 

the  new  profit  maker 
in  feeding 


Astronomy  is  the  oldest  science — animal  nutrition  one  of  the  newest 


SCIENCE  has  mapped  the  heav¬ 
ens,  charted  the  seas,  explored 
the  mysteries  of  the  human 
blood.  Its  discoveries  have  been 
applied  to  everything  about  you.  The 
clothes  you  wear,  the  paint  on  your  house, 
the  watch  in  your  pocket  —  all  have  been 
bettered  in  some  way  by  science. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  science.  One  is 
creative  science.  It  invents  ways  to  do  a 
given  thing  better.  The  other  kind  is  the 
science  of  efficiency.  It  takes  the  invention  of 
the  creative  scientist  and  makes  it  available 
to  everybody— puts  theory  into  practice. 

Both  kinds  have  been  applied  to  the 
production  of  feeds.  As  a  result,  feeding  has 
become  the  science  of  animal  nutrition.  Feed 
is  no  longer  “fodder”;  it  has  taken  on  the 
language  of  science. 

Proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  vitamins 
and  minerals  — a  few  years  ago  these  words 
would  have  been  so  much  Greek  to  the 
average  feeder.  Now  everybody  knows  them 
and  uses  them  when  discussing  feeds.  For 
they  are  powerful  in  profit  potentialities. 

To  keep  pace  with  advanced  thought  in 
feeding,  experimental  farms  and  labora¬ 
tories  must  be  maintained  by  manufacturers 
who  wish  to  assure  customers  the  maximum 
in  profits. 


Out  of  these  laboratories  have  come  many 
of  the  most  revolutionary  practices  in  pres¬ 
ent  day  feeding.  For  instance,  it  was  The 
Park  &  Pollard  Company  who  pioneered 
dry  mash  feeding— years  ago.  The  use  of 
Iodol  Fish  Meal  as  a  dairy  feed  ingredient 
is  also  one  of  the  achievements  of  this  com¬ 
pany’s  experimental  staff. 

And  the  value  of  the  colleges  and  exper¬ 
imental  stations  in  placing  feeding  on  a 
scientific  basis  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  progressive  feed  manufacturer  realizes 
their  value  and  cooperates  with  them  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent.  He  also  main¬ 
tains  a  bureau  where  all  the  information 
they  supply  is  collated,  sifted  and  assim- 


Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or 
Bust  Dry  Mash  /  Red  Rib¬ 
bon  Scratch  >  Growing  Feed  a 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed  a 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  a  P  &  P 
Chick  Starter  —  Dairy  Ra¬ 
tions:  Overall  24%  a  Milk- 
Maid  24%/  Bet-R-Milk2o%/ 


Herd-Helth  16%  a  Milkade 
Calf  Meal — Other  F'eeds: 
P  &  P  Stock  Feed  a  Bison 
Stock  Feed  a  Go-Tu-It  Pig 
and  Hog  Ration  a  Pigeon 
Feed  a  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  a 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 


To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds  look 
for  a  Park  C?  Pollard 
dealer 


ilated.  This  meeting  of  minds  safeguards 
the  consumer. 

The  manufacturer’s  laboratory  also  acts 
as  a  protection  as  well  as  a  creative  force. 
For  example:  A  new  formula  that  looks 
good  on  paper  may  not  work  out  when  put 
to  the  test.  A  new  ingredient  that  is  result¬ 
ful  in  certain  formulas  may  actually  do 
harm  when  added  to  others.  The  only  sure 
way  to  know  is  to  try.  And  it  is  far  better 
for  the  feed  manufacturer  to  do  the  testing 
on  his  experimental  farm  and  in  his  own 
laboratories  than  for  the  user  to  be  forced  to 
experiment  with  the  feeds  in  actual  practice. 

Men  with  vision  and  enthusiasm,  author¬ 
ities  on  animal  nutrition,  conduct  the  ex¬ 
perimental  work  of  The  Park  &  Pollard 
Company.  Their  work  is  all  part  of  an  organ¬ 
ized  program  that  means  the  ultimate  in 
profits  to  the  consumer.  The  Park  &  Pol¬ 
lard  idea  is  to  aid  the  user  to  plumb  the 
profit  possibilities  of  feeding  to  the  utmost. 
Park  &  Pollard  feeds,  with  all  the  service 
and  science  behind  them,  are  an  expression 
of  that  belief.  They  help  to  make  dairymen 
and  poultrymen  prosperous.  By  doing  so, 
they  make  the  firm  of  Park  &  Pollard 
prosperous. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

13 1  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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An  Extraordinary  Offer 
—You  Make  Sure  of  Full 
Value  of  Your  1929  Corn 
Crop  before  you  Pay  a  Cent! 


Here’s  the  most  remarkable  silo  offer 
ever  made  to  farmers.  We  will  erect 
for  you  NOW  a  beautiful,  everlasting 
concrete  Marietta  Silo,  and  you  needn’t 
pay  a  penny  till  your  com  crop  is  in  it 
next  Fall.  Meanwhile,  go  ahead  with 
your  corn  planting.  Get  ready  for  the 
profits  of  better  feeding  next  Winter, 
more  beef,  milk  and  butter.  Be  pre¬ 
pared  early  to  get  full  value  out  of 
your  crop,  whether  it’s  a  good  or  a 
poor  one,  for  as  ensilage  you  get  every 
dollar  of  value  there  is  in  it.  If  you 
have  the  corn-borer  on  your  farm,  the 
Marietta  Silo  is  the  one  sure  way  to 
get  rid  of  it.  Farm  authorities  are 
agreed  that  when  you  ensile  the  borer 
with  the  green  corn,  he  dies  without 
maturing. 


Valuable  Silo  Book 

Sent  FREE 


Send  for  this  valuable  book  at  once. 
It  tells  you  how  to  defeat  the  corn- 
borer.  It  shows  you  how  a  Marietta 
Silo  will  pay  for  itself  while  adding  to 
the  profits  from  your  farm.  It  takes 
good  management  to  make  money  on 
a  farm  these  days,  and  this  book  gives 
you  a  lot  of  good  management  points. 
Also  it  illustrates  and  describes  Mari¬ 
etta  Silos,  Brooder  Houses,  Farrowing 
Houses  and  low-cost  Marietta  Concrete 
Tile  for  farm  buildings.  With  it  we 
will  send  you  full  details  of  this  un¬ 
usual  offer — to  put  up  your  silo  now— 
allow  you  to  pay  for  it  in  the  fall  of 
1929.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without 
this  hook.  Clip  the  coupon  and  send 
it — right  now  while  you’re  thinking 
about  it. 


COUPON  /- 
BRINGS/H 

THIS  FREE/  ail, 

book 

Mail  It/  <1^ 


The  Marietta  Farrowing  House, 
Brooder  House  and  Concrete  Tile  for 
Farm  Buildings,  illustrated  below, 
are  completely  described  in  the  Silo 
Book  the  coupon  brings  you.  Farrow¬ 
ing  and  Brooder  Houses  are  strong¬ 
ly  and  permanently  built  like  the 
Marietta  wood  silo.  They  are  warm, 
sanitary  and  windows  are  glazed  with 
health-building  violet-ray  glass.  Their 
cost  is  remarkably  low.  Send  the 
coupon  for  the  free  book. 


Name 


^  Post  Office  .  ^ 

AZ^//////////yy/y_/yyyyy2y^ 


MARIETTA 

CO  N  c  *  E  T6  TILE 
FOR  -ARM  BUUDINM 


silo — the  Unadilla. 


Strong  — well  built,  time-saving,  silage¬ 
saving  and  money- saving,  the  Unadilla  rep¬ 
resents  the  best  outlay  you  can  make  for 
farm  buildings.  Our  catalog  describes  line 
fully.  Discount  for  cash  settlement.  Time 
if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


Metal  Brooder  House 

UV  SS©  Chick  Sixe 

Larger  sizes  at  corre-  v 
spondingly  LOW  PRICES. 
Equipped  with  all  Modem  and 
Practical  Features  necessary  to 
GUARANTEE  success  in  raising 
Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  our 
SPECIAL  PRICES  and  Book¬ 
let  FREE.  Investigate  TODAY. 
The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co..  Dept.  14  ,  London,  Ohio 

Buckeye  Corn  Cribs— COPPER-IZED  Metal  Silos 


BUCKEYE 


CHICKS 


Sturdy  as  the  Oak — Artistocrat 
Barred  Rocks,  Tancred  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Jones’  Columbian  Rocks 

From  personally  supervised  fioclcs,  that  are  winners  and 
layers.  First  hatch  Feb.  4th.  Catalog  and  prices. 

J.  H.  SNOOK  MIDDLEBURG,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25 


Barred  ltoeks .  $4.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns .  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

500  lots  y2c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  B.  N.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville,  Penna, 


50 

$?.50 

7.50 

6.50 
6.50 


100 

$14.00 

14.00 

18.00 

13.00 


FOR  SALE— S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels  from  pedigreed 
and  trapnested  stock,  with  records  up  to  885  eggs, 

$5  and  #7  each.  0.  OOUNT11YM4N  t'oxsakU,  New  York 


And  Now 

We  Offer  You  a 
Concrete  Stave  Silo 

Made  from  Re¬ 
inforced  Concrete 

Staves,  and  erected  on  your  place 
by  our  own  skilled  crew.  Held 

securely  by  Galvanized  Steel  Hoops. 

Harder  Silo  has  long 
been  the  leading  wooden 
silo  throughout  the  East. 
To  those  who  prefer  con¬ 
crete,  we  now  offer  this 
up-to-date  concrete  silo 
with  many  improved 
features,  priced  only  a 
little  higher  than  a  good 
wooden  silo.  Terms 
arranged  to  suit  your 
income. 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskiil,  N.  Y. 


'SAVEr&i 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
T  generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c 
i  L  ATOR  dozen;  5  dozen  $  1 ,  or  mailed  postpa  id. 

Inserted  Moore  Bros.,  DeptC  Albany,  N.Y 

" 


Medicated  Wax  Dilator 


FERRIS  STRAIN  CHICKS 

WHITE  LEGHORN  UV/1~ 

Send  orders  now  for  March  and  April 
$12.00  per  100  $57.50.  500-$110.00,  1000 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle 

Are  Kerry  and  Dexter  cattle  and  North 
and  South  Devon  cattle  still  bred  in  Eng¬ 
land  V  Is  each  breed  represented  by  a 
cattle  club?  Are  there  any  books  on  the 
Dexters?  b.  e.  h. 

What  are  regarded  as  separate  breeds 
of  cattle,  the  Kerry  and  Dexter,  were  for 
many  years  recorded  in  the  herdbook  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of  Ireland,  and 
in  that  of  the  English  Kerry  and  Dexter 
Cattle  Society.  In  1923,  however,  the 
Irish  formed  the  Kerry  Cattle  Society  of 
Ireland,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  English  society.  In  England 
a  British  Kerry  cattle  society  was  or¬ 
ganized,  and  a  Dexter  cattle  society  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  hands  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  old  English  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle 
Society. 

This  movement  was  due  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Kerry  should  be  seriously 
considered  as  a  dairy  breed  of  merit.  The 
Dexter  has  been  more  essentially  a  toy 
breed,  kept  by  fanciers,  for  show  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  Irish  so  regarded  it.  While 
there  are  some  good  Dexter  herds  across 
the  water,  the  breed  has  been  seriously 
handicapped  in  that  the  cows  rather  com¬ 
monly  drop  calves  with  undershot  jaws, 
and  of  no  value.  The  Kerry  suffers  from 
no  such  defect,  and  the  breed  promises  a 
very  useful  future  under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  writer  has  seen  some 
excellent  example  of  the  breed  on  farms 
in  England  and  .Ireland.  The  address  of 
the  Dexter  Cattle  Society  is  No.  19 
Bloomsbury  Square.  London,  W.  C.  1, 
England.  For  Kerries,  address  the  Kerry 
Cattle  Society  of  Ireland.  Flesk  Castle. 
Killarney,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Kerry 
Cattle  Society,  12  Hanover  Square,  W-l. 
London,  England. 

In  Southwestern  England  the  Devon 
and  the  South  Devon  breeds  are  each  re¬ 
corded  in  separate  herd  books.  The  noted 
old  Devon  society  is  the  Devon  Cattle 
Breeders’  Society.  A.  E.  Gerrard.  secre¬ 
tary,  Wiveliscombe.  Somerset,  England. 
The  South  Devon  Herdbook  Society  has 
for  secretary  W.  Napier  Smith.  6  Prin¬ 
cess  Square,  Plymouth.  England. 

For  11  years  an  American  Kerry  and 
Dexter  Cattle  Club  was  in  operation  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  the  writer 
was  secretary.  This  club  registered  both 
breeds,  and  in  1920  published  a  herdbook 
containing  the  registration  of  77  Kerry 
bulls  and  cows,  and  323  Dexter  bulls  and 
cows.  These  Irish  cattle  were  never  seri¬ 
ously  regarded  in  America ;  they  were 
mainly  in  the  hands  of.  men  of  wealth 
who  kept  them  as  hobbies  for  a  while, 
and  then  sold  out.  Finally,  for  good  and 
sufficient  reason,  this  club  passed  out  of 
existence.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
effort  is  being  made  in  this  country  to 
perpetuate  pure  breeds  of  these  cattle,  un¬ 
less  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Ohio  State  University,  c.  s.  plumb. 


Toggenburg  Goats 

Do  Toggenburg  goats  breed  at  all  times 
of  the  year?  If  so,  how  often?  Are 
they  of  any  other  color  than  brown?  Do 
some  of  the  well-bred  Toggenburgs  have 
horns?  Are  they  supposed  to  give  more 
milk  than  other  goats?  M.  F. 

The  breeding  season  for  all  breeds  of 
milk  goats  in  the  United  States  usually 
opens  about  September  1  and  continues 
to  February  28.  with  some  few  exceptions 
earlier  and  later.  The  most  reliable 
months  for  mating  are  October,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December. 

Toggenburgs  may  be  any  shade  of 
brown,  provided  that  it  is  a  solid  color 
with  regulation  marks.  The  period  of 
gestation  of  all  breeds  is  five  months.  All 
of  the  improved  breeds  may  or  may  not 
have  horns,  though  the  hornless  are  more 
desirable,  and  yet  I  prefer  a  good  dis¬ 
budded  or  dehorned  doe  to  a  hornless  one 
of  mediocre  individuality,  and  would  only 
use  a  dehorned  buck  if  he  were  an  out¬ 
standing  individual  backed  with  rare 
bloodlines. 

As  to  production,  by  way  of  compari¬ 
son,  the  Saanen  compares  with  the  Hol¬ 
stein,  the  Nubian  with  the  Jersey,  and 
the  other  varieties  a  happy  medium. 

Knox  Co.,  Illd.  WILL  L.  TEW  ALT. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

WHOLESALE 

Milk,  40-qt.  can,  qt.,  7  to  8c ;  eggs,  local 
fresh,  crt.,  50c ;  fowls,  fancy  live,  lb.,  24 
to  26c ;  roasting  chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  30  to 
32c ;  pork,  light  dressed,  100  lbs..  $13  to 
$14 ;  pork,  heavy  dressed,  100  lbs..  $10 
to  $12 ;  calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs.,  $18  to 
$20 ;  calves,  common  to  good,  100  lbs., 
$10  to  $15 :  beef  cows,  100  lbs..  $10  to 
$12 ;  cows,  fresh  milk,  each,  $125  to  $150. 

RETAIL 

Milk,  raw'  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  14c; 
milk  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  12c ;  butter, 
dairy  farmers’  delivery,  lb.  60c ;  butter, 
prints,  lb.,  56  to  60c ;  butter,  cut  from 
tub,  lb..  52  to  54c ;  eggs,  local  fresh,  doz., 
58  to  60c;  fowls,  fresh  killed,  lb.,  45_to 
50c ;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  50  to  55c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb..  45  to  60c ;  lamb,  small 
legs,  lb.,  38  to  40c;  lamb,  stewing,  lb., 
10  to  22c- ;  pork  chops,  lb..  19  to  25c ; 
pork  shoulder,  lb.,  15  to  20e ;  pork  loin 
roasts,  lb.,  19  to  24c;  pork  sausage,  lb., 
25  to  32c ;  bacon,  best  sliced,  lb.,  35  to 
38e ;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  50  to  60c :  potatoes, 
peck.  23  to  25e  ;  onions,  fancy,  5  lbs.,  25c ; 
cabbage,  lb..  5c;  spinach,  fresh.  3-lb  peck, 
38c;  carrots,  new,  bell. .  10c ;  lettuce,  head, 
15c ;  apples,  cooking,  6  lbs.,  25e. 

F.  A.  c. 


1200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers- 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER. 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

9°x  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


-BABY  CHICKS, 

Hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds — famous  thru- 
out  the  country  for  high  produc¬ 
tion,  vigor  and  size.  Our  4,000 
layers  were  producing  50%  Dec. 

1st.  We  own  and  operate  one  of 
the  largest  S.  C.  It.  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Each  year 
our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhoea.  Let  us  introduce  our  trap- 
nested,  blood  line,  disease  free,  260-egg 
strain,  which  is  sure  to  satisfy  into  vour 
flock.  CATALOG  FREE. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

too 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain....  $12.00 


S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks—  Wm.  Nace’s  Select .  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 


j£c  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2c. 
50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  110%  live  arrival  guar 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace.  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Rogers  Farms  Chicks 

are 

“Better  Each  Year" 

Why  in  1929? 

Write  us  today  for  reasons. 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.,  certi¬ 
fied,  supervised  and  stand¬ 
ard  grades  of  S.  C.  VV. 
Leghorns. 

C.  A.  ROGERS 

Bergen,  N.  Y. 


BABV  CHECKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  51)  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.L.,  Wyckoff  Strain  $3.50  $S.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  -  3.50  6.50  12.00  57,50  110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  4  00  7.50  14  00  67.50  130 

S.  C.  Butf  Orpingtons  -  •  4.00  7  50  14.00  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  3.00  5. GO  9.00  42.50  89 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RIChf^l22>.pa 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and 
Mixed  Pekin  Ducklings. 

Write  lor  Circular  and  Prices 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Profit  Bred  Chicks 

County  Line  Chicks  are  from  proven  produc¬ 
ers.  They  can  be  secured  in  five  breeds— S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  all  from  range 
reared  healthy  bred-to-lay  parents.  Send 
for  folder  which  gives  prices  and  infornia 
tion  every  poultry  raiser  should  know. 

County  Line  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Box  11,  Telford,  Penna. 

Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancied- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  usedi  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100%  live  delivery- 
guaranteed  at  SI  6.00  per  100;  $47.00 
per  300;  S77.00  per  500;  SI  50  per  1000, 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS:- 

Reliable  Indian  Head  Strain 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed—  Free  Catalog 
INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER,  N  J. 


Breeding  Cockerels  and  Chicks 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  •  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — N.  Y.  State  Cel 
tilled  and  Supervised  Cockerels.  Baby  Chicks  every 
week,  beginning  Feb.  4th.  Every  Breeder  Blood  Test 
ed  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Prices  reasonable 

SUNNY BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fingar  R.  D.  2  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 

Strong,  healthy,  young  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze.  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  and  Narra- 
gansett.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Write  for  prices. 

BALLST0N  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y, 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm  Niorbi5acykea™.<1 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 


Turkeys  -  ducks  -  geese  .  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Ducklings,  $30.00— eggs,  si 2.00  per  hundred 
Mammoth  White  Fekins  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
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DOMESTIC. — The  big  army  transport 
plane  C-2  carried  seven  men  to  death 
when  it  was  demolished  in  a  desperate 
attempt  at  a  forced  landing  a  few  minutes 
after  taking  off  from  the  army  air  depot 
at  Middletown,  Pa.,  Jan.  11.  The  great 
tri-motored  Fokker  of  the  same  type  as 
the  famous  Question  Mark  and  the  ship 
used  by  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd  in 
his  flight  to  the  North  Pole,  was  a 
twisted  mass  of  wreckage  on  a  vacant 
lot  within  50  ft.  of  two  Royalton  houses, 
which  it  narrowly  missed  in  its  descent. 
Because  it  was  so  completely  smashed, 
Capt.  F.  F.  Christine,  acting  commander 
of  the  local  airport,  said  the  cause  of  the 
accident  may  never  be  known. 

The  central  building  of  the  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  Country  Club,  of  which  William 
G.  Rockefeller  and  George  Lauder,  Jr. 
are  members,  was  set  on  tire  Jan.  11  by 
a  cook  who  accidentally  dropped  a  pan 
of  grease  on  a  hot  kitchen  stove,  causing 
damages  of  more  than  $100,000. 

One  of  the  strangest  shipments  ever 
taken  out  of  New  York  on  a  passenger 
ship  was  dispatched  Jan.  12  aboard  the 
Hamburg-American  liner  Deutschland.  It 
consisted  of  50,000  live  eels.  The  fish 
were  brought  to  New  York  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  in  barges  and  were 
loaded  into  huge  cylindrical  vats  con¬ 
nected  with  pumps  so  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  of  sea  water  on  the 
journey  across.  The  eels  are  to  be  used 
ito  stock  the  Baltic  Sea  along  the  German 
frontier.  Eels  are  a  favorite  German 
dish,  and  the  native  supply  is  running 
low.  Four  men  were  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  fish  during  the  voyage. 

The  James  B,  a  British  ship,  seized 
by  a  Coast  Guard  patrol  boat  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  last,  and  her  cargo  of  $137,520,- 
worth  of  liquor  will  be  returned  by  the 
United  States  government  to  her  owner, 
W.  B.  Moriarity,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.  Louis 
Halle,  attorney  for  the  owner,  said  Jan. 
12  the  vessel  was  taken  40  miles  off  the 
Jersey  coast,  beyond  the  legal  limit  for 
seizures,  and  that  she  was  bound  for  a 
port  not  in  the  United  States.  Halle 
made  a  motion  following  the  seizure  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Frank  Coleman  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  that  the  Treasury 
Department  either  file  a  libel  or  return 
the  vessel.  The  law  division  of  the 
Treasury  Department  has  notified  Com¬ 
mander  A.  J.  Henderson,  head  of  the  New 
York  division  of  the  Coast  Guard,  that 
the  James  B  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
owner. 

The  report  of  Dr.  George  William 
Carter,  general  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Bible  Society,  read  Jan.  15  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  here, 
showed  that  the  Bible  was  still  the  most 
popular  book,  with  an  annual  circulation 
of  more  than  30,000,000  copies  and  with 
965,071  copies  distributed  in  the  city  and 
harbor  of  New  York  by  the  society  in 
1928. 

Arizona’s  Colorado  River  Commission 
Jan.  15  authorized  the  filing  of  a  suit  in 
the  United  State  Supreme  Court  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  construction  of  the 
Boulder  Dam  as  contemplated  in  the 
Swing-Johnson  bill  enacted  by  Congress. 
The  commission  authorized  the  “imme¬ 
diate  employment  of  eminent  counsel” 
and  its  chairman,  Mulford  Winsor,  said 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  file  the  suit 
immediately.  The  action  was  regarded 
as  a  climax  to  Arizona's  long  opposition 
to  the  construction  of  the  dam.  That 
State  has  opposed  the  project  on  the 
ground  that  Southern  California  would 
be  allocated  waters  from  the  Colorado 
River  rightfully  belonging  to  Arizona. 

Release  of  two  women  members  from 
the  National  Leprosarium,  Carrville, 
La.,  was  authorized  Jan.  15  by  Acting 
Surgeon  General  C.  C.  Pierce  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Both  must  re¬ 
turn  for  three  semi-annual  examinations. 
One  of  the  women,  of  Louisiana,  has  been 
in  the  sanitarium  24  years,  the  other,  of 
Mississippi,  14  years.  Both,  health  of¬ 
ficials  said,  are  sufficiently  cured  to  be  no 
longer  a  public  menace.  Since  the  Lep¬ 
rosarium  was  opened  40  other  suffers 
have  been  released. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  -  elect 
Herbert  Hoover,  speaking  Jan.  12  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  over  a  nation-wide 
radio  hook-up,  officially  opened  the  Great 
Northern  Railway’s  new  $25,000,000  tun¬ 
nel  through  the  Cascade  Mountains  near 
Seattle,  Wash.  The  tunnel,  the  longest 
in  America,  and  the  fifth  longest  in  the 
world,  eliminates  18  miles  of  winding 
track  and  cuts  500  feet  from  the  height 
to  which  trains  had  to  climb  to  pass 
through  a  now-abandoned  three-mile 
tunnel. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  Jan.  11  recommended  an  increase  of 
$25,000,000  in  the  funds  allotted  for  pro¬ 
hibition  enforcement.  This  action  came 
at  a  time  when  another  committee  of  the 
Senate  has  under  consideration  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  create  an  independent  citizens’ 
committee  to  investigate  enforcement. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  had  be¬ 
fore  it  an  amendment  to  the  deficiency 
bill  offered  by  Senator  Harris  of  Georgia, 
an  ardent  dry,  calling  for  an  additional 
$50,000,000  for  dry  law  enforcement. 

Chicago’s  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Jan.  14  to  have  been  lawfully  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  because  the 
lake  levels  had  been  lowered  six  inches 
Chief  Justice  Taft  ruled  that  the  with¬ 


drawals  should  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as 
practicable.  The  present  rate  of  with¬ 
drawal,  it  was  held,  could  not  be  justified 
as  an  aid  to  navigation  on  the  inland 
waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  diversion  of  water 
purely  for  sanitary  purposes  could  not  be 
authorized  under  existing  law. 

Exports  of  American  merchandise  ex¬ 
ceeded  $5,000,000,000  in  1928  for  the  first 
time  and  this  country  had  a  favorable 
trade  balance  of  $1,039,202,000  last  year, 
as  compared  with  $680,633,000  in  1927, 
according  to  preliminary  figures  made 
public  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Jan.  14.  The  department  also  reported 
that  for  1928  the  exports  of  gold  amounted 
to  $391,872,000  more  than  the  imports, 
as  compared  to  an  excess  in  the  imports 
of  $6,080,000  in  1927.  Exports  of  silver 
for  1928  exceeded  the  imports  by  $19,- 
265,000. 


Feeding  a  Guernsey  Heifer 

Please  inform  me  how  to  feed  a  Guern¬ 
sey  heifer  18  months  old.  She  is  to 
freshen  in  April.  I  give  her  mixed 
grains  twice  a  day,  about  2  lbs.  in  the 
morning  and  2  lbs.  at  night.  This  is 
whole  corn,  whole  oats,  ground  barley 
and  mixed  feed.  I  also  give  her  about 
three  handfuls  of  oilmeal  a  day,  mixed 
with  the  grain.  She  gets  hay  three  times 
a  day,  and  plenty  of  water.  How  shall 
I  take  care  of  the  heifer  at  freshening 
time?  I  give  a  little  slaked  lime  water 
in  the  drinking  water  of  my  poultry.  Is 
it  good?  A.  P. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  feed  that  you  are  giving  your 
heifer  is  all  right  in  every  way,  and  the 
amount  should  be  sufficient.  This  may 
be  indicated  by  her  condition  in  flesh.  If 


she  is  thrifty  and  in  good  condition,  no 
increase  is  necessary,  but  if  she  is  thin 
increase  the  grain  up  to  6  lbs.  or  even 
8  lbs.  per  day. 

At  calving  time,  watch  her  carefully, 
and  if  parturition  is  too  long  delayed, 
give  her  assistance  by  gentle  traction  on 
the  protruding  legs  and  feet.  After  the 
calf  has  sucked,  milk  out  the  heifer  and 
let  her  have  the  milk  if  she  will  take  it; 
then  give  a  warm  bran  mash.  Ordinarily 
no  further  special  treatment  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  While  she  is  in  milk,  the  grain 
should  have  more  protein  than  you  are 
using  now,  say  one-third  by  weight  of 
corn,  oats  or  barley  or  the  three  mixed  ; 
one-third  of  wheat  bran  or  mixed  feed ; 
and  one-third  of  gluten  feed,  or  a  20  per 
cent  total  protein  ready-mixed  ration. 

It  is  all  right  to  give  the  hens  lime 
water,  though  probably  not  at  all  neces¬ 
sary.  h.  n.  w. 


%  the  Dairyman  Wh  OSC  HCf  d 


IS  NOT  Prize  Strain 

let's  IncreaseYom  Profits  Too 


We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  in¬ 
creased  milk  production  and  profits 
from  pure-strain  cows,  but  what  about  you 
fellows  whose  herds  are  not  prize  strain? 

Aren’t  your  cows  worthy  of  “saving?” 

Don’t  you  want  more  profits? 

Seems  to  me  you  deserve  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  well-to-do  man  who  can 
afford  back-to-Adam  pure-blood  Holstein 
Guernseys,  Ayreshires  and  other  aristo¬ 
crats.  There’s  nothing  I  love  to  see  more 
than  a  finely  blooded  cow,  but  why  make 
such  a  fuss  about  it?  When  it  lives  up  to 
its  name  it  is  doing  no  more  than  the  job 
l  it  was  bred  for. 


Utmost  Milk  Production 
from  ALL 

The  important  thing  to  my  way  of 
thinking  is  to  get  most  milk  from  every 
herd.  There’s  no  surer  way  than  to  feed 
Bull-Brand  Dairy  Ration.  Made  on  a  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  formula,  from  choicest 
protein  concentrates,  minerals  and  other 
essential  ingredients,  for  10  years  it  has 
had  the  record  of  being  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  per  dollar  of  feed  cost. 


Many  of  the  thousands  of  Feeders  who 
have  written  us  these  reports  have  prize 
cows.  But  just  as  many  of  them  have  non- 
pedigreed  cows.  B-B  Dairy  Ration  has 
always  proven  the  most  profitable  and 
productive  for  both  kinds. 

That  is  why  it  enjoys  a  solid  reputation 
among  the  feeders.  Why  dairymen  have 
stuck  to  it  for  periods  ranging  from  8  to 
10  years.  Why  the  men  who  try  other 
rations  always  come  back  to  B-B. 


Unusual  Records 

Dairymen  say  that  it  brings  the  milker 
up  to  fine  condition  and  keeps  her  there. 
It  does  away  with  caked  udders  and  other 
similar  troubles.  It  gives  a  splendid  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  at  a  saving  in  feed  cost. 
B-B  customers  quote  records  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “B-B  increased  my  milk  flow  25% 
the  first  week.”  “An  increase  of  75  lbs. 
a  day.”  “Yearly  profits  of  $205.00  to 
$210.00  oer  head. ’ ’  ‘  ‘Fat  enough  for  beef. ’ ’ 


“Daily  averages  of  13  to 
14  quarts  of  4%milk.” 


A 
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More  Milk— or  Money  Back 

B-B  offers  you  the  same  increased  milk 
production  and  profits.  Feed  it  to  your 
cows  and  note  the  immediate  pick-up. 
Note  the  improved  condition.  Count 
your  extra  profit  dollars.  And  remember 
that  you  are  using  B-B  with  this  provision : 
if  you  find  it  does  not  give  your  cows  the 
most  milk  per  dollar  of  feed  cost,  bring 
back  the  empty  sacks  for  a  complete  re¬ 
fund  of  your  money. 

Your  profits  must  be  increased,  too! 

Maritime  Milling  Co.  Inc.,  Buffalo, N.Y. 

FEED  BULL-BRAND 

*  —X  Dairy  Ration  (24%),  B-B  Red¬ 
's  E-Mixt  (20%),  B-B  Hi-Test 
(20%)  or  B-B  Marmico  (16%), 
whichever  is  most  suitable  for 
your  roughage.  Use  the  Bull- 
Brand  full  line  of  Poultry  Feeds 
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Bred  to  lay  from 
high  record  contest  stock 

Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  are  from  high-scor¬ 
ing  stock  selected  for  breed  type,  constitutional 
vigor  and  freedom  from  disease.  These  factors  are 
combined  with  four  and  five  generations  of  known  laying 
inheritance  based  upon  public  records  of  up  to  294  eggs  in 
White  Leghorns,  280  eggs  in  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  277  eggs 
in  Barred  Rocks.  The  poultryman  who  buys  his  1929  baby  chicks 
from  the  Kerr  Chickeries  is  assured  of  good  chicks  that  will 
live,  grow  and  lay.  They  are  bred  to  return  a  profit  on  money 
and  time  invested. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  an  illustrated  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Kerr  way  of  producing,  livable, 
profitable  chicks.  It  shows  our  attractive  1929 
prices.  Liberal  discounts  on  all  orders  placed 
before  February  1st. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


Frenclitown,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Department  9 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 


W.  Springfield,  Hass. 
Camden,  N,  J. 
Paterson,  27.  J. 


PARKS 


a?o° TayB ARRED  ROCK 


have  been  laying  their  way  into  popularity.  “Parks  Strain,”  the  strain  of  quality 
protected  by  U.  S.  regiitered  trade  mark,  is  America's  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  Eggs  and 
standard  qualities  since  1889.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World’s  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

If  you  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you'll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early. 

Remember  I  personally  select  and  mate  every  individual  from  whish  we  sell  eggs  or  chicks. 

Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations  of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Egga  for 
Hatching  packed  in  our  scientific  way  will  travel  safely  most  anywhere.  Day  Old  Chlcko— We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  full  count  up  to  72  hours  journey.  Before  buying  anywhere  get  our  free  catalog  and  latest  prices. 
J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Rox  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


NATIONAL  “SUPER-BRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  for  1939. 
Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering 
NATIONAL.  SUPElt.BKEP  CHICKS  NOW. 

S.  C.  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 
Tancred  and  Holly  wood  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  Rocka,  R  I.  Reds  . 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconaa  .... 

Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpington* 

Wh.  Mincoraa  and  Blue  Andetuslana  . 
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Mixed  or  Odds  and  Ends  .  .  . 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  with  prices  on  Chicks  from  our  SPECIAL  MATED  FLOCKS.  All  Chicks  sent 
prepaid  by  either  Parcel  Poet  or  Express,  100%  live  delivery  euaranteed.  Bank  references  furnished  on 
reauest  Write  us.  You  will  save  money  by  ordering  Super-bred  Chicks  NOW. 

NATIONAL  OIIICK  FARMS  BOX  406  MIFFLIN  TOWN, 


PENNA 


we^lersTHQRO^p’c^ 


'"TTiEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
X  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caiofutty  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons. 
White  Wyandotte*,  lie  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid, 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.  t 


m 


FREE 

CHICK 

BOOK. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


1 0  EXTRA  CHICKS  Orderod  Bolor*  March  1st. 

DON’T  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred, 
high  producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and 
health  of  chicks  is  safeguarded.  Toe  picking  stopped  instantly  with  Wolf’s 
"NO-PICK.’’  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D. — GET  OUR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Head  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 
$1,000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds— Prices  very  attractive.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  -  -  -  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


are  bred  to  make  money  ior  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  » 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  -v 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A, 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ’  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  41 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  * 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  42  Fairport,  N.  Y.V7/ 


DADV  rilllriif C  ROCKS.  REDS  and 
DADI  btllbnd  LEGHORNS 

Special  Price  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
M  m.  1).  Scott  Box  68  Harrington,  Deli 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 
Leaders  in  egg  production  100  500  1000 

UTILITY  FLOCKS  -  -  S12.00  S5B.76  *115 
SPECIAL  MATING  •  -  18.00  8S.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ul.sn  POULTRY 
FA  HU  AND  HATCHERY.  Purt  Trevorton,  Pennn. 


Purebred,  blood  tested, 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Aneonas,  1  2cj 
Itocks,  Reds,  idcj  IVy- 
andottes.  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  TSc;  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Ohick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washlngtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


HEAVY  BROILER  CHICKS  Srr!Si£0KB; 

Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  SentC.O.D.  Pav  after  arrival. 
Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Immediate  shipment. 
We  hatch  all  year.  Send  for  folder.  SC  II  OF.  NR  Oil  VS 
HATCHERY,  349'Main  St., Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1608 or  1804 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  M°r8s,nr'.Trcre< 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  0EDAKII I'ltST  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  Y.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  TheKindthat  lay. 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttslown,  N.  J. 


TARRFLL  STRAIN  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels, 
$8. 00  each;  Pullets,  #1.50  each.  Day-old-chicks 
in  season.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


UIL ; l-  U/uonilnUno  CHICKS,  EGGS— Large  Catalogue. 

vYniTu  fiydnUOTTBS  Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195  A,  Mansfield.  0 


Kwaliteed  Blood  Tested 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production 
and  blood  tested  four  years  for  Bacilliary  White  Diar¬ 
rhoea  by  the  Virginia  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
All  chicks  shipped  under  state  label.  Catalog  and  price 
list  free.  Order  early,  so  we  can  supply  your  wants. 
Harrisonburg  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  221.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Reds.. 

Barred  Rocks... 

White  Leghorns .  3.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50 

Light  Mixed  .  2.75 

600  lots  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAllalervlIle, 
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Special  Discounts 
on  Quality 
Chicks 


For 
Ordering 
Early. 
Write  Now. 


Bucher  Super-Quality  Chicks 

from  inspected  free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds; 
White  Wyandottes;  "rhite.  Barred  Rocks;  Giants;  Black 
Minorca?';  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Book¬ 
let  Free.  I,o;v  Prices.  Pure  Breeds. 

Bucher  Bros.  Hatchery.  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


I  Tl  CO>CW.  WYANDOTTES, 
LOO  O  w  ROCKS  AND 
SUPERIOR  BARRED  'ROCKS 

-  _  _  —  __  —  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 
IJ  I  P  K  \  count  on  1000  lots.  100  % 
II  1  V/  lx  L/  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAS.  E.  ULS1I  -  BF-AVER  SPRINGS,  FA. 


PETERSIME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred,  Rocks.  Reds, 
Wh.  Leghorns.  Catalog.  Garber  Hatchery,  Harrisonburg,  V«. 


BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  and  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbueh,  N.  Y. 


More  About  That  Egg- 
Grading  Law 

I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  Russel  S. 
Depew,  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  his  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Shall  we  let  the  cold  storage  mag¬ 
nate  dictate  to  us  about  eggs?”  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  page  1588.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  selling  my  eggs  on  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  market  weekly.  This  Fall  it  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  sell  eggs  while 
they  were  selling  at  70  cents  per  dozen. 
Why?  Because  on  either  side  of  our 
market  is  a  row  of  buildings  filled  with 
wholesale  and  commission  merchants 
handling  cold  storage  eggs  and  California 
fresh  eggs,  also  nearby  fresh  eggs.  All 
are  graded  according  to  our  present  law, 
as  follows :  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.  One  of  these 
merchants  whom  I  am  acquainted  with 
called  me  into  his  office  and  showed  me 
that  the  cold  storage  eggs  as  well  as  the 
California  eggs  passed  the  law  with  the 
nearby  hennery  eggs. 

He  told  me  at  the  time  that  he  only 
had  to  pay  44  cents  a  dozen  for  the 
California  eggs.  I  have  been  informed 
a  number  of  times  by  egg  producers  that 
this  same  merchant  has  been  putting 
eggs  in  his  cold  storage  all  Summer 
while  the  eggs  were  low  in  price.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  present  Haw  of  New 
York  State  these  men  can  use  cold  stor¬ 
age  California  or  any  other  kind  of  eggs 
and  as  long  as  the  general  appearance 
through  the  candling  shows  them  up  all 
right  they  can  sell  them  for  nearby  pro¬ 
duced  eggs  at  a  much  lower  figure  and 
make  a  good  profit  while  we  can  sell  our 
eggs  at  a  loss  because  of  this  competi¬ 
tion. 

Do  you  think  that  our  legislature  is 
giving  us  a  square  deal  with  their  new 
law  which  I  suppose  was  made  for  our 
protection?  Why  don’t  our  law-making 
body  make  a  law  that  will  compel  the 
cold  storage  man  to  sell  his  eggs  under 
his  own  trade-mark — cold  storage  eggs? 
One  day  when  I  was  on  the  market  with 
poultry  and  eggs,  a  lady  came  to  me  and 
bought  two  fowls  and  three  dozen  eggs. 
When  I  came  to  deliver  these  to  her  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  an  Atlantic  and  Pacific  store 
clerk.  They  asked  me  to  continue  to 
bring  them  eggs  every  week  and  I  did, 
charging  them  the  price  I  was  getting 
for  eggs  on  the  public  market.  In  the 
Fall  when  eggs  were  at  their  peak  price 
they  were  paying  me  15  to  20  cents  more 
per  dozen  than  they  were  selling  their 
store  eggs  which  were  labeled,  “Strictly 
Fresh  Eggs.”  I  asked  him  one  day  how 
it  was  that  he  was  paying  me  a  higher 
price  for  his  table  eggs  instead  of  using 
his  fresh  eggs  that  he  was  offering  for 
sale.  Well,  he  said  that  they  were  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  cold  storage  eggs.  Under 
these  conditions  it  makes  rather  uphill 
business  for  us  poultrymen  and  women. 
This  matter  should  be  put  in  the  lime¬ 
light  to  help  create  better  egg  laws  for 
New  York  State.  A.  p.  Friday. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  egg  law  as  it  now  stands  helps  the 
cold  storage  men.  There  is  no  protection 
for  the  consumer  or  producer.  It  places 
on  the  retailer  a  hardship  whereby  he  has 
to  classify  his  eggs,  and,  unless  he  so  de¬ 
sires,  to  call  them  unclassified. 

Our  products  should  bo  placed  before 
the  consumers  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  decide  for  themselves.  In  all  fair¬ 
ness  to  all  and  a  protection  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  well  as  producer,  let  the  cold 
storage  eggs  go  on  the  market  marked 
“cold  storage  wares.”  JOHN  G.  JUDSON. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


To  Get  Winter  Eggs 

In  Winter  many  flocks  slow  up  on 
laying,  but  some  poultry  raisers  make 
money  during  this  period.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  the  age  of  the  flock  and  meth¬ 
od  of  handling. 

In  selecting  the  layers  keep  in  mind 
that  the  most  eggs  will  come  from  the 
pullets,  and  that  the  older  the  hen  is  the 
fewer  eggs  she  will  lay  in  Winter.  Fowls 
to  lay  in  cold  weather  should  be  kept 
comfortable  and  clean ;  plenty  of  feed  to 
make  eggs  and  keep  up  their  weight. 
There  should  be  regularity  in  feeding. 
Fowls  in  Winter  need  a  good  supply  of 
green  feed  and  plenty  of  crushed  oyster 
shells  before  them.  Hens  require  plenty 
of  fresh,  clean  water.  On  cold  days  take 
the  chill  off  the  water.  An  egg  contains 
over  half  water.  The  fowls  should  have 
plenty  of  exercise.  Go  over  the  henhouse 
and  cover  all  cracks  and  holes  to  keep  out 
rain,  snow  and  wind. 

Laying  pullets  will  consume  per  day 
for  each  100  pullets  about  10  to  14  lbs. 
grain  and  8  to  12  lbs.  mash.  To  encour¬ 
age  fowls  to  eat  more  mash  a  wet  mash 
can  be  given  at  noon  feeding,  about  1  lb. 
wet  mash  to  30  fowls.  When  pullets  are 
laying  heavily  it  is  often  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  their  body  weight.  If  this  happens, 
give  them  all  the  corn  they  will  eat  at 
night,  just  before  they  go  to  roost.  The 
fowls  that  eat  the  most  are  usually  the 
best  layers,  provided  they  have  plenty  of 
exercise.  K.  C. 

Virginia. 


Won  Vineland  and 
Bergen  Co.  Contests 
Year  1926-27 

1st  &  2nd  High  He*  at  Vineland 
Year  1927-28 

1st  &  2nd  High  Hen  at  Bergen  Co- 
Year  1927-28. 


Pedigreed 
Cockerels-Baby  Chicks 

at  prices  you  can  afford.  Naw  booking  orders. 
Cockerels  from  Son  of  Champion  of 
World  Hen.  351  egg s  in  364  days. 

FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Little  Falls*  N.  J. 


ASSOCIATION 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State  tested,  every  bird  free  from  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea.  Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred. 

Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM  Box  92  GROTON,  MASS. 


Baby  Chicks 


for  March  and  April  Delivery 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
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White  Leghorns . $3  50 

Barred  Rox .  4  00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00 

Sliver  Led.  Wyandottes 

Light  Mixed .  3  00 

Heavv  Mixed .  3.50 

Tliese  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Penna. 
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CHICKS ! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
Wyckoff  Leghorns 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly 
BARGAIN  PRICE  $18.00  PER  HUNDRED 

Ten  per  cent  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Refund  if 
ordering  dates  are  filled.  Special— 200  chicks  weekly 
from  pedigreed  matings.  Price  on  request. 

Hntehery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  °,A<LBANy’,  LarU  St. 


Wyckoff  and  Tancred  ^LJIY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  VIllA 


Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


LBNCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 

Lancaster  Farms  tiatcherg  Bt.28  Lancaster,  O 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

In  Lots  of. ...25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  .  ..  $4.50  *8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  3-50  6  50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  .  3  00  5  50  10.00  47.50  90 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 


DELIVERY  AFTER  FEBRUARY  I5TH. 
Full  Count  and  Quality  Guaranteed. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

$3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $58.75  $115 


Free  Itauge  Bred 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
White  and  Barred  Bocks  • 

Rhode  Island  Beds  -  -  . 

Anconas  and  fiik.  Leghorns 
Write  for  catuloir  a  d  special  discount  on  early  orders. 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


3  75 

7.25 

14.00 

68  75 

135 

8.75 

7.25 

14.00 

68.75 

135 

3.25 

6.25 

12  00 

58.75 

115 

Ewing’s  wh*eh  Leghorns 

are  the  produetjof  record  layers.  For  15  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Penile  eggs.  Folly 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa 


GLENWOOD  FARMS 

Prolific  strain  of  S.C.  While  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  twenty-three  years  for  vigor  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  No  fads.  No  hunk. 

HATCHING  EGGS  BABY  CHICKS 

One  hundred  vigorous  cockerels  for  sale.  .Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  JOHN  II.  WEED,  Vineland,  N.  .1. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 

WHITE  LEGHORN 


CHICKS 


Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
Bend  your  orders  now  for  Feb.,  Mar.  and  Apr. 
$13.00  per  100;  $57.50—500;  $110—1000 
“OUR  SPECIAL  MATINGS” 
$18.00  per  100;  $63.50—500;  $130—1000 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Pullets  -  - 

f*  Kir* If  ^  Eggs  from  high -egg  bred,  inapec- 
vlilLndtted  flocks  will  pleas**  you  and 
make  you  money.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas, Orpingtons, 
Anconas.  Low  Prices.  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 
Wary  Maude  Farms,  Box  100  »  PortliiAd*  Ind. 


A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood  Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georfletown,  Del. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood  tested. 
Write  for  catalog;  visitoi-s  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R,  Davisville,  R.  I 


1011%  CUKE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  DIRECT. 

1UO  '  Breeding  cockerels  decendants  of  Sforrs  contest 
winners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mi.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  Exclusively  from  carefully 

selected  2-yr.  old  birds.  Reasonably  priced.  We  aim  to 
please.  Harry  R.  Costen,  Waterloo  Poultry  Farm.  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM 


S.  C. 
CHIX — 
Box  R 


White  Leghorns 
-EGGS- — MALES 

MARLBDR*1.  MASS. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 


We  are  now  booking1  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 
Write  for  prices.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM.  Seaford,  Del. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30  th  St.,  New  York 
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Every  Need, 
Ci  l'€oa  8  -Electric 


By  all  means,  write  to¬ 
day  for  our  New  Big 
Catalog-Folder  and  see 
the  wonderful  Brooder 
offers  we  have  for  poul¬ 
try  raisers  this  season. 
New  improvements  have 
been  made  on  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Twin -Float  Sol -Hot 
Wick  less  Brooder  that 
makes  the  “World’s  Best 
Brooder." 

Better  Than  Ever 

Catalog  also  tells  all  about 
the  Sol-Hot  Air-Blast  —  a 
drum  type  brooder  for  large 
brooder  houses.  Also  the 
famous  Sol-Hot  RED-HED 
Coal  Brooder,  and  Sol-Hot 
Electric  Brooder.  Don’t  buy 
any  brooder  until  you  get 
our  catalog  and  learn  all 
aboutthe  Sol-Hot  line — the 
brooders  that  are  far  ahead 
of  all  others  for  depend¬ 
ability,  efficiency  and  ease 
of  operation.  Write  today. 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO. 

Dept. 63  QUINCY,  ILL. 


SOL-HOT 

HOT 

BLAST 


SOL- HOT 
ELECTRIC 


Qorton’s 


Cod  Liver 
x  Oil  , 


Chicks  vs.  Rats 

VERY  drop  of  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver 
Oil  that  you  buy  is  tested  for  vita¬ 
mins  by  feeding  it  to  live  rats.  The  oil 
that  makes  them  grow  big  and  strong  is  the 
oil  that  will  make  your  chicks  healthy  and 
strong.  Gorton’s  is  made  from  the  pick  of  all 
the  best  codfish  caught  by  America’s  largest 
fishing  organization.  Trial  gallon  only  #2.35.  » 
Send  no  money.  Pay  the  postman. 

GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL  CO., 

Dept.  R-201,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Qortoris 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 

Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.  E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seai 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


CARPENTER’S 


Size  24x36x12  in. 


NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COOP 

Designed  to  comply 
with  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

PRICE,  $1.15 

F.  O.  B.  Orange,  V'a. 


W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Virginia. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30doz  size  with  lift  ts,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 


Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Oepl.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


POSITIVLAYS 

For  More  and  Better  Eggs.  Used  by  21  State 
poultry  experts.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  facts. 

Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
_  _  growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.O.B. 

!0  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  YOUR  POULTRY  PROEITS! 

By  proper  Breeding,  Feeding.  Housing,  Culling 
&  Marketing  AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
tells  bow  to  do  it,  and  in  addition  a  series  of 

Colored  Pictures 

*dth  explanatory  text  tell  and  show  many  things 
a  >u  should  know.  They  are  not  just  colored  pic¬ 
tures  of  birds  but  pictures  of  an  educational  na- 
ture,  something  never  before  shown  by  a  poultry 
paper.  12  issues  of  American  Poultry  Journal 
contain  about  1000  pages--Price  25c  a  yr.--5  yrs.  for  $1. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  16-53*S.  Clark  St.  CHICAGO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
ihe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Early  Broilers ;  Cod  Liver 
Oil 

We  are  planning  on  getting  Winter 
chicks  to  raise  for  early  broilers.  What 
kind  are  best  for  the  early  trade?  Some 
tell  us  White  Leghorns,  as  they  mature 
quicker.  We  had  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
last  Spring,  but  wanted  them  for  layers, 
but  the  Winter  chicks  are  for  early  broil¬ 
ers.  What  way  do  you  consider  feeding 
cod-liver  oil  best  and  easiest?  G.  L. 

Ohio. 

Leghorns  make  good  small  broilers, 
reaching  marketable  size  early  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  proportion  of  breast  meat  in 
the  carcass,  but  the  larger  breeds  are 
usually  preferred,  as  they  are  likely  to 
attain  the  desired  weight  sooner,  and 
sometimes  bring  a  higher  price  in  the 
market.  It  may  be  easier  to  get  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  of  the  lighter  breeds  when  want¬ 
ed  for  incubating  and  perhaps  better 
hatches  from  Winter  eggs.  As  in  other 
branches  of  the  industry,  personal  con¬ 
siderations  have  much  to  do  with  what  is 
best  for  the  individual.  The  raising  of 
Winter  broilers  requires  good  facilities 
and  expert  care,  whatever  breed  is  chos¬ 
en  ;  it  is  not  a  quick  and  easy  road  to 
wealth. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  needed  for  chicks  raised 
indoors  in  cold  weather.  It  is  imma¬ 
terial  how  this  is  fed ;  it  may  be  mixed 
with  either  a  dry  or  moist  mash  or  given 
with  hard  grain.  If  fed  with  a  mash,  it 
may  be  incorporated  by  hand  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  mash  and  that  then  distributed 
equally  through  the  eutire  amount  used. 

M.  B.  D. 


Winter  Laying  Mash 

In  what  proportions,  by  weight,  should 
I  make  Winter  laying  mash  for  R.  I. 
Red  hens,  with  ground  corn,  bran,  shorts, 
beef  meal,  ground  kafir  corn,  Alfalfa 
meal,  charcoal  and  salt?  Would  you 
suggest  any  substitute?  Hens  will  have 
access  to  skim-milk  and  shelled  corn  at 
night.  G.  c.  C. 

Kansas. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  both  kafir 
and  corn  in  the  same  ration,  unless  it  is 
desired  to  utilize  the  grain  on  hand.  Both 
have  about  the  same  feeding  value  but 
kafir  is  astringent,  with  a  tendency  to 
produce  constipation,  and,  of  the  two, 
corn  is  probably  superior.  A  good  lay¬ 
ing  ration  may  be  made  from  equal  parts 
of  ground  corn,  wheat  bran,  meat  scrap 
or  meal  of  good  grade,  ground  oats  and 
wheat  middlings.  If  ground  oats  are  not 
available,  bran  or  shorts  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  or  barley  may  be  used.  One- 
tenth  part  of  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  may  well 
be  added  in  the  absence  of  green  food  and 
a  half  pound  of  fine  salt  may  be  mixed 
with  each  100  lbs.  of  mash.  Whatever 
charcoal  it  is  desired  to  use  may  be 
mixed  with  a  dry  mash  or  hopper  fed. 
Grit  and  oyster  shell  should  also  be  avail¬ 
able.  M.  B.  D. 


Non-Sitting  Fowls;  Cornish 
Game 

1.  There  was  some  talk  about  develop¬ 
ing  a  non-sitting  R.  I.  Red  hen.  Did  any 
breeder  succeed  in  it?  2.  What  do  you 
know  about  the  Cornish  fowl  in  regard 
to  its  laying  capacity,  as  for  broilers, 
roasters,  etc.?  B.  it. 

New  .Jersey. 

1.  No  breed  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
developed  or  degenerated  into  a  non-sit¬ 
ting  variety.  The  R.  I.  Reds  have  a 
reputation  for  willingness  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  family  cares  not  reached  by 
many  other  breeds,  but  strains  vary  in 
this  respect  and  those  that  are  compara¬ 
tively  reluctant  to  sit  may  doubtless  be 
found.  The  brooding  instinct,  like  others, 
may  be  developed  or  discouraged  by 
breeding  for  the  purpose.  In  time,  it 
might  become  eliminated  but  at  present 
all  varieties  possess  it  to  some  degree. 

2.  The  CornisI  fowl  is  primarily  a 

meat-producing  bird,  excelling  in  those 
qualities  of  breast  and  thigh  that  supply 
the  demand  for  white  and  dark  meat. 
Indian  Games  is  a  name  under  which 
Cornish  fowls  are  known  to  many.  For 
those  who  wish  this  rather  specialized 
Variety  of  fowl,  the  Cornish  is  an  old 
and  desirabl'  breed.  It  is  not,  however, 
exactly  a  rival  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
American  classes,  rather  a  supplement  to 
them.  m.  B.  r>. 


“Husbands  should  share  the  house¬ 
work  with  their  wives,”  says  a  woman’s 
paper.  We  despise  those  selfish  husbands 
who  want  to  do  it  all  themselves. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 


PEN  No.  1  — raised  on  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter,  and  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash,  in  which  corn- 
meal  was  substituted  for  the  regular  oatmeal  content. 

PEN  No.  2 — -raised  on  regular  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter,  and  Growing  Mash,  with  the  usual  con¬ 
tent  of  good,  pure  OATMEAL.  (These  are  the  feeds 
that  yon  can  buy.) 


HE  "OATMEAL  PEN” 
(No.  2)  developed  into  big, 
vigorous  pullets  of  fine  laying 
type  with  smooth  plumage.  And 
in  the  first  2  8  days  of  egg  record, 
this  pen  of  50  oatmeal  pullets 
laid  626  eggs. 

The  "CORNMEAL  PEN” 
(No.l)  50  cornmeal  pullets  laid 
only  72  eggs  in  the  same  period. 
They  were  excitable,  and  lacked 
the  apparent  vigor  and  good 
flesh  of  the  oatmeal-raised  birds. 
They  were  the  long-legged,  long¬ 
necked,  shallow -bodied  type 
you  recognize  instantly  as  in¬ 
ferior  producers. 


Raise  your  baby  chicks  the 
Ful-O-Pep  way.  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  contains  both  cod 
liver  oil  and  cod  liver  meal, 
and  just  the  proteins  and  min¬ 
erals  that  enable  the  good  oat¬ 
meal  to  do  its  best  work.  It 
costs  less  to  use  because  it  goes 
farther.  Easy  to  feed,  too. 

Near  you  is  a  Quaker  Dealer 
who  can  help  you  have  the  most 
profitable  flock  of  baby  chicks 
you  have  ever  enjoyed.  They’l  l 
live,  they’ll  thrive,  they’ll  he 
good  producers,  or  better  meat 
birds  if  you  start  them  right  on 
Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter. 


CHICK  STARTER 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

%%%%! 

BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN-STRIPED  SACKS 


ZETthis  report  show 
i  you  what  to  do  for 
your  baby  chicks  this 
spring:  Last  year,  at  the 
Quaker  Poultry  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm  a  flock  of 
flaby  chicks  was  divided 
into  two  pens  — 


“Oatmeal” 

Pullets 

•  “Corn” 


Oatmeal 

nA«t. 
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MAGIC  BROODER  SxIfSiw 


Superior  Equipment  for  Chick  Raising 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Double  Heat  control,  gas  chamber,  coal  feed,  non-clog¬ 
ging  grates — insure  pure  air  and  even  temperature, 
thus  producing  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Extra  rigid 
deflector  spreads  heat  evenly. 

Giant  Magic  unequalled  for  raising  broilers. 

EVERY  BROODER  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  free  catalogue  giving 
full  description,  also  our  Im¬ 
proved  Roof  Pipe  which  catches 
condensation  above  roof.  Made  to  take  either  3 
in.  or  4  in.  pipe  from  brooder  at  same  price. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 


801  Pennington  Ave. 


Trenton,  N.  J. 


■ — EIGENRAUCH  FARMS — 

_!_  RED  BANK  ■  NEW  JERSEY 

4  T  U  Mk  breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 

JL  O  _____  ■  ELA%  11  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 

LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


Not  just  a  hatchery,  hut  a  real  Breeding  Farm  of  100  acres. 

Careful  management,  finest  possible  equipment,  and  years  of  experience 
guarantee  you  a  better,  more  profitable  chick. 

State  tested  annually  for  B.  W.  D.  Free  circular. 


HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


uuoouii  n  Liivauiliv/  ^uaiauvov  piui/wuso  jvu  *■*«>** 

replace  them.  Gasson’s  qualityCbuilt  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
breeding  plant  and  hatchery  In  the  Middle  West.  56  buildings,  66-acre  farm, 
♦1*5,000  investment. 

GASSON’S  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

6,600  birds,  1,600  trapnested  under  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  Supervision,  6  consecutive  years 
blood  testing.  Every  hen  we  hatch  from  is  mated  to  a  pedigreed  cockerel,  from  200 
to  309  eggs.  Official  Contest  Records.  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks,  Cockerels,  Baby 
Chicks  ami  10-week-old  stock.  Write  for  large  48-page  free  catalog. 

GASSON’S  POULTRY  FARMS  _  Box  H.  VERSAILLES,  OHIO 

John  P.  Gasson,  Prop.  f[(rormerly  Brookfield  Poultry  Farms) 


WILLGERODT 


BROS 

FED  BANK.N.  J. 

;.<s.w.  Es  nxMn  ©  HI  M 


Don’t  gamble  with  chicks  of  unknown  quality.  Every  chick  we  sell  is 
hatched  from  our  eggs  and  from  trapnested  birds — not  hatchery  chicks. 

If  you  desire  chicks  from  stock  of  known  parentage,  bred  for  type  and 
egg  production,  write  for  “THE  LEGHORN  BOOK  FOR  1  929".  It’s  free. 
WILLGERODT  BROTHERS  BOX  R  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


’•On  orders  booked  before  March  15th,  we  give 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  a10  Chicks  extra  with  each  100  ordered. 


When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Free— Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wish. 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


tViCKS  < 


MONEY  SAVING  COUPON  FREE.  coupon.  Saves  money. 

Fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  them.  If  you  want  real  pro¬ 
ducers  we  have  them.  We  can  fill  your  requirements  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  you  want. 
^-1  m  rfi  m  w  rvr,  f  r;  TD  FIT  It  will  help  you  make  more  money  from  your 
JT  JtVX-iti.  poultry  plant.  Write  to  us  if  you  have  a  poultry 
problem  and  we  will  give  our  best  advice  and  help. 

Write  today — we  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  184  TIKO,  OHIO 


"Pa&Cfe&s:  C flick  a.  COD- 


Send  $1  per  100  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big,  strong 
Peerles*  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading 
strains  as — Tancred,  Barron,  Wyckoff,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  They  are  real  money  makers. 

Prices — Post  Paid,  100%  Live  Arrival — •  50  100  500  1000 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas  . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred,  White,  Partridge  and  Buff  Rocks  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons..  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Assorted  $10  per  100.  We  want  you  for  a  customer  and  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  send  for  illustrated  circular.  PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  Leipslc,  Ohio 


% 


TEN  EXTRA  CHICKS 

On  order*  placed  before  Feb.  15th,  we  allow  10  extra  chicks  with  every  100  ordered. 
Write  for  detail*.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks.  Our 
beautitul  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 
Guaranteed  Chicks. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— ALSO  BABY  DUCKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorised  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  number 
Ohio  R.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY  MAIN  ST.  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  is  carried  on  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.  There  are  100  pens  of  10  birds 
each.  First  column  shows  those  laid  out¬ 
side  of  trapnest ;  second,  record  for  week 
ending  January  2,  and  third,  total  to 
date. 

B.  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS 


R.  G.  Cobb,  Mass . 

0 

55 

396 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

4 

27 

149 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

2 

34 

298 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  ,J..  . 

2 

34 

203 

Towanda  Hatchery,  Pa . 

4 

12 

209 

Towanda  Hatchery,  Pa . 

1 

17 

199 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  5 

15 

145 

S.  C.  R.  I.  BEDS 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.... 

8 

58 

454 

Darfelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

2 

20 

287 

J.  Scott  Eckert,  N.  J . 

0 

1 

96 

A.  D.  Gilbert,  N.  J . 

0 

24 

188 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

3 

25 

215 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass... 

0 

45 

465 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass... 

2 

48 

526 

R.  C.  R.  I.  BEDS 

Martin  H.  Post,  N.  J . 

0 

22 

258 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Wene’s  Chick  Farm,  N.  J... 

5 

20 

184 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Gilbert’s  Lt.  Brahmas,  N.J.. 

2 

2 

2 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  J .  2 

35 

177 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Ovo  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  1 

7 

63 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  N.  J . 

0 

7 

161 

Theo.  It.  Apgar,  N.  J . 

0 

7 

150 

C.  W.  Augustein,  N.  .J . 

0 

13 

154 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J . 

0 

24 

209 

Bay  view  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . 

1 

21 

254 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

0 

29 

280 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

0 

27 

188 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

2 

32 

227 

Pompton  Ave  Farm,  N.  J. . . 

1 

27 

309 

Howard  Conklin,  N.  J . 

0 

17 

190 

Conklin  Bros.,  N.  J . 

2 

19 

219 

Darfelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . 

1 

23 

188 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J . 

I 

26 

249 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J... 

0 

30 

278 

Garry  De  Young,  N.  J . 

0 

24 

232 

Garry  De  Young,  N.  J . 

1 

27 

274 

W.  A.  Downs,  Mich . 

0 

37 

318 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

0 

30 

270 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

1 

29 

270 

Eigenraucli  Farms,  N.  J.... 

0 

39 

317 

Grasmere  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1 

6 

93 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich.... 

2 

45 

390 

0 

22 

226 

Fox  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1 

47 

422 

Fox  &  Son,  N.  J..  .  .  . . 

0 

59 

516 

Frederick  H.  Gaskell,  N.  J.. 

0 

25 

237 

Gibbs  Hatchery,  Mich . 

1 

26 

321 

Greenbrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

0 

24 

157 

Rox  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich.... 

0 

39 

377 

1 

31 

282 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Fm,  N.  Y. 

0 

33 

321 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  . 

0 

23 

241 

M.  M.  Ilinwich,  N.  J . 

3 

27 

291 

Hollywood  Pltry  Fm,  Wash. 

1 

34 

315 

Johnson’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

0 

26 

280 

Laurel  Locks  Farms,  Pa.... 

0 

18 

140 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J.... 

1 

13 

211 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

0 

29 

175 

Roy  A.  Keute,  N.  Y . 

0 

8 

68 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J . 

5 

43 

364 

Edgar  McElwain,  Ohio . 

1 

33 

197 

Oakwood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . 

0 

12 

106 

Mayhill  Pltry  Farm,  Ind... 

0 

14 

220 

T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J . 

1 

32 

273 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J . 

2 

15 

204 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

0 

19 

141 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa . 

0 

26 

248 

Novins  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  . . 

2 

36 

357 

Irving  L.  Owen,  N.  .T . 

Grove  Lawn  Farm,  N.  J. . . . 

0 

13 

85 

0 

17 

223 

Paul  P.  Parker,  N.  .T . 

3 

22 

221 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

0 

27 

271 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  ,T . 

0 

35 

357 

Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa. 

0 

29 

298 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

0 

30 

322 

S.  Olsen.  N.  J . 

1 

36 

309 

Rentzel’s  Leg.  Farm,  Pa.... 

0 

31 

24S 

Rowley’s  Farm,  N.  Y . 

0 

22 

264 

Scherer  Bros.,  N.  J . 

0 

30 

341 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich . 

1 

32 

371 

Table  Rock  Farms,  N.  Y. .  . . 

2 

36 

344 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa . 

0 

30 

282 

Toms  River  C.P.  Assn,  N.  J. 

1 

47 

419 

Towanda  Hatchery,  Pa . 

7 

47 

464 

C.  II.  Trambles,  N.  J . 

0 

28 

272 

Cedarhurst  Farm,  N.  J . 

2 

44 

372 

United  Pltrv  Farm,  N.  J. . . . 

0 

27 

339 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

0 

23 

292 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J.. 

0 

24 

296 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. . . . 

0 

0 

86 

Sunrise  Pltrv  Farm,  N.  J. .. 

0 

23 

197 

Wene’s  Chick  Farm,  N.  .T. .  . 

2 

10 

149 

Westchester  Farms,  N.  Y. .. 

0 

35 

349 

Willgerodt  Bros..  N.  .T . 

0 

26 

295 

Whiteegg  Farm,  N.  .T . 

1 

42 

416 

White  Hen  Farm,  N.  .T . 

2 

25 

298 

White  Hen  Farm.  N.  J . 

0 

20 

296 

Woodmere  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

6 

35 

287 

Wm.  A.  Yalin,  N.  J . 

1 

34 

411 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .. 

0 

23 

226 

MOTTLED  HOUDANS 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y .  0 

4 

24 

More  Turkey  Experience 

Seeing  article  on  page  1588  about  late 
hatched  turkeys  I  thought  this  would 
interest  some  of  your  readers.  I  hatched 
19  poults  out  of  19  eggs  on  Christmas 
Day;  have  a  hatch  coming  off  Jan.  8, 
also  Jan.  21.  I  have  the  Bronze  turkeys 
all  beginning  to  lay  now,  poults  are  doing 
well  so  far.  This  is  both  late  and  early 
hatched.  E.  B. 

Monmouth,  Co.,  N.  J. 


c 


HICK 


and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  CERTIFIED 
stock.  96.2%  lived 
last  year. 

The  highest  grade, 
most  profitable 
chicks  possible  to 
produce. 

MASS.  ASSOCIAT’N  OF 
8ERIIFIE0  POULTRY 
BREEDERS,  INC. 

MASS.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE  and 
MASS.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
cooperating.  List  of  Members  and 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

J*SUOTOT 

CERTIFIED 

BREEDERS 


40-page  (((.booklet  FREE 

Please  mention  this  paper 

Address:  MASS.  CERTIFIED  BREEDERS 

(Bus.  Office)  LOCK  BOX  34,  GRAFTON,  MASS. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Contest  Records: 
Maryland,  ’27,  2,326 
Maryland,  ’28,  2,341 

We  have  trapnest¬ 
ed  every  day  since 
1916.  Customer  re¬ 
ports  over  200-egg 
flock  average  from  our  stock.  Every  chick 
from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from  B.  W.  D. 
New  Mating  List  is  interesting.  Ask  for 
Circular  No.  2,  please. 


A  COPY  OF  THE 

1929 

EAGLE 

NEST 

CATALOG 

FREE? 


the  eagle  nest  hatchery  company 

Box  50  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  2 1  st  Y  E  A  R  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  flock  is  a  carefully 
selected  bird— Blood-tested,  free  of 
White  Diarrhoea  and  carries  high  record 
contest  blood— Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them. 

PUIPK3  now  hatching  every  week 
vnlVIiu  are  strong  and  livable 
Customers  growing  96%  and  more.  They 
make  quick  profitable  broilers  and  won¬ 
derful  layers.  A  few  choice  breeding 
cockerels  to  spare.  Now  booking  on  10 
week  Pullets. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


8000 
“Breeding 
Reds  on  our 

own  Farms  with  12  years  of 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub¬ 
bard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 

.  sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
■  Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
Farms  and  profit-making  chicks, 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


CLOVERDALE  wsh,cte  LEGHORNS 

exclusively 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  by  Owner 
Continuously  for  17  Years. 

From  one  pen  of  pullets,  73  made  R.  O.  P.  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  235.79  eggs,  Official.  Four  average  weights  of 
eggs  by  Supervisor,  23.70  oz.,  24.48  oz.,  24.96  oz.  and  25.90 
oz.  per  dozen.  Yearly  average  weight  of  eggs,  Official 
24.66  oz.  pullets.  Yes,  pullet  No.  3517  laid  308  eggs,  but  it 
is  these  high  averages  of  large  eggs  that  count.  For  six 
years  we  have  used  only  males  from  hens  laying  ideal 
pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Reasonable  prices  on 
Cockerels,  Chicks  or  HatchingEggs.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

r.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

|  Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breedersseleeted  and  leg  banded 
by  men  trained  by  Ohio  Poultry 
_  rovement  Association  and  au¬ 
thorized  accredited  inspectors. 
Leghorns,  12c  each.  Rocks, ^Reds,  Wy¬ 
andottes.  14c  each.  Light  Brahmas,  18c 
each.  Write  for  catalogue  and  special 
price  on  300  or  more — Box  112. 

THE  WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

WHARTON, 
OHIO 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Send  for  This 
FREE  Booklet 


Tells  how  to  detect 
round  worms  and  tape 
worms,  how  to  get  rid 
of  them,  how  to  protect 
your  birds  against  rein¬ 
festation.  Just  cut  out 
the  coupon  below,  sign 
your  name  and  address 
and  mail  it  today. 


SAWYER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc., 

180-A  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  Booklet,  "Worms 
Particulars  about  your 
WORM- A- SIDE  Iodine,  Non-Soluble  Capsules. 

Name  . 

P.  O . 

E.  E . 


WORM-A-SIDE 


?s 


State 


Jodine 

Capsules 


Prices  Slashed/*! 


925  Built  of  Calif.  Redwood,  hot 

water,  copper  tanks,  doable 
•  ip  walls,  dead  air  space,  doable 
glass  doors.  Jiffy  egg  turning 
trays,  shipped  set  ap  ready  to  use 

and  we  pay  the  freight 

90  Egg  Size  Now  Only  •  • 

140  Egg  Size  Now  Only  .  • 

250  Egg  Size  Now  Only  .  • 

400  Egg  Size  Now  Only 

ial — N*  “  *  ’ 


Guarantee 


80  Days  Trial— Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Brooder  prices  slashed. 
Order  now  or  write  for  FreeCatalog.  Freight  Paid  east  of  Rockies.  1 

WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  CO.,  Box  42  Racine,  Wise. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed¬ 
ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mmii’s  ibo.d«cfu,™.. 

:  1  7“  '  w  No  money  in  advance.  Get 
I  AV  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO., 
port  I  Box  xs  ,  Milford.  Mass. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1814. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

It.  MaeKELLA  It’S  RONS  CO..  1’eekskill,  N.T. 


/ARVIS’  kf[ 

White  Leghorn  f  lllf  If  C 
and  Barred  Rocks  vIHI/ImJ 
Bred  for  Livability,  Eggs  and  Profit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Bar¬ 
ron  English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breed¬ 
ing.  Jarvis  Barred  Bocks  are  of  a  blending  of 
proven  high  produoing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Bocks 
are  rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation 
blood  lines — blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg 
Becord  Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breed¬ 
ing.  All  houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in 
clean,  sanitary  condition,  insuring  freedom  from 
disease.  Our  breeding  methods  assure  you  of 
Strong,  Healthy,  Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Pro¬ 
duction  Quality  that  grow  quick  and  pay  big 
profits.  Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every 
day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt  shipments.  100%  live 
delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong,  sturdy,  healthy 
chicks.  Our  16th  year  producing  high  quality 
chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address  nearest  plant. 

JJ.  F.  JARVIS  HATCHERIES 
Bor  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frnnkford,  Del, 
and  hatcher *  of  White  Leghorn* 

Ea. 


Largest  breeder a  i 

and  Barred  Rocks  on  the  , 


* astern  Shore. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

March  and  April  Chicks  as  Low  as  9c 

S.  C.  w.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  REDS 

S.  C.  BOCKS  and  REDS  S.  C.  W.  L.  WYCKOFE 

•  HEAVY  MIXED  LIGHT  MIXED 

ioojs  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phono  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


■  '—-SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

q  AAfk  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
dUUU  Engli-e  Strain,  with- trapnest  records  up  to 
3U  eggs  In  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  forhatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  withallorders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HERBSTER’S  <&£££' 

Barred  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns. 
Good,  strong,  livable  chicks,  true  to  breed,  which 
develop  into  profitable  birds.  Get  our  low  price 
and  catalog.  Hatch  all  year. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
(Formerly  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm) 

Box  88  McClure,  Penns. 


B.  W.  D.  Tested  White  Leghorns 

Cockerels  and  Baby  Chicks  from  Pedigreed  and  Certified 
Hens.  Largest  flock  of  Certified  Hens  in  State  for  two 
years.  R.  O.  P.  record  hen  307  eggs  for  years,  330  for 
laying  period.  GABRIEL'S  LEGHOUN  FAItM,  Odesw,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Our  eleventh  year  in  business.  8end  for  our  prices  and 
ipecial  offer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Del. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowingjust  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30 tb  St.,  New  York 


■HIM 


Hens  Fail  to  Lay 

We  have  20  hens  which  I  bought  for 
laying.  They  were  sold  for  yearlings. 
We  got  them  in  August  last  and  have  fed 
them  as  follows :  Scratch  twice  daily,  1 
lb.,  half  each  feeding ;  plenty  of  water, 
greens  to  pick  on,  laying  mash,  charcoal 
and  oyster  shell.  Their  house  is  very  well 
built,  new.  They  have  a  small  yard  to 
run  in  which  we  allow  them  to  use  on 
nice  days.  Since  Sept.  15  I  have  got 
just  128  eggs.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is 
wrong  with  my  work?  Most  of  the 
flock  looks  healthy,  their  combs  red, 
feather  smooth  and  clean.  M.  H. 

If  these  hens  were  “yearlings”  when 
you  purchased  them  in  August,  they  were 
probably  hatched  in  the  Spring  of  the 
previous  year,  making  them  about  a 
year  and  a  half  old.  They  would  have 
practically  completed  their  first  year’s 
laying  and  would  have  to  undergo  a  full 
molt  before  again  coming  into  produc¬ 
tion.  This  process  takes  three  or  four 
months,  as  long  for  those  that  molted 
early  as  for  those  that  molted  late.  You 
would  expect  few  eggs  before  January. 
From  what  you  write,  I  should  think  that 
you  were  feeding  and  caring  for  those 
hens  well  and  that,  if  of  good  stock,  they 
will  do  well  for  another  year.  They 
should  make  a  good  breeding  pen  next 
Spring  if  they  possess  the  quality  that 
they  must  have  to  make  them  profit¬ 
able  as  layers.  M.  B.  D. 


Pullets  Go  Light 

I  have  100  White  Leghorn  pullets ; 
they  are  laying  quite  well.  I  feed  them 
four  quarts  wheat  in  the  morning,  wet 
mash  at  noon  and  put  cod-liver  oil  in 
the  mash.  At  night  I  feed  them  all  the 
corn  they  will  eat.  Two  pullets  have 
died  in  a  few  days ;  they  seem  to  be  light 
in  weight  and  their  comb  is  a  bluish 
color.  I  though  it  might  be  that  the  wet 
mash  is  not  good  to  feed  them.  I  stopped 
it.  How  could  I  feed  the  cod  liver  oil  if 
I  do  not  put  it  in  the  mash?  Would  it 
do  any  harm  to  put  the  cod  liver  oil  in 
the  drinking  water?  M.  c. 

Pullets  may  die  light  in  weight  from 
many  causes.  It  would  require  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  internal  organs  to  de¬ 
termine  the  cause  in  the  case  of  these  you 
speak  ot.  Cod  liver  oil  may  be  fed  mixed 
with  either  dry  or  wet  mash  or  with  the 
hard  grain  used.  In  any  case,  it  should 
be  distributed  evenly  through  the  whole 
amount  of  food,  so  that  each  bird  may 
get  its  share.  The  oil  would  not  mix 
with  water.  It  is  a  dangerous  plan  to 
suddenly  take  a  wet  mash  to  which  pul 
lets  have  been  accustomed  from  them,  or 
to  make  any  other  radical  change  in  the 
feeding  methods  unless  it  is  done  gradu¬ 
ally.  The  disturbance  thus  caused  is 
likely  to  bring  about  a  molt  and  check 
in  egg  production.  A  good  feeding  plan 
should  be  chosen  and  adhered  to,  with 
no  changes  that  are  not  made  for  well 
understood  and  necessary  reasons.  They 
should  not  be  made  on  suspicion.  M.  B.  D. 


Questions  About  Feeding 

What  is  the  proper  amount  of  corn 
(not  mixture)  that  should  be  fed,  once 
a  day,  through  the  Winter  months,  to  28 
White  Leghorns  pullets,  that  have  laying 
mash  before  them  at  all  times?  Does 
feeding  twice  a  day  give  better  results 
than  feeding  once?  If  so,  give  amounts, 
for  Summer  as  well  as  Winter  months. 
Y’hat  is  a  good  mash  mixture  and  grain 
mixture  and  when  and  how  should  it  be 
fed?  L.  F.  s. 

If  the  corn  is  fed  but  once  daily,  and 
at  night,  give  all  that  the  pullets  will 
eat  before  they  go  to  roost.  Disregard 
quantity.  There  is  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  poultrymen  as  to  whether 
scratch  grain  should  be  fed  at  once,  twice 
or  several  times  daily  when  a  mash  is 
always  before  the  birds.  Most  feed  very 
lightly  in  the  morning  and  all  that  the 
birds  will  eat  at  night.  Some  do  not  feed 
in  the  morning  at  all  and  others  scatter 
grain  lightly  in  the  litter  at  noon  or 
whenever  they  visit  the  poultry  house 
through  the  day.  No  method  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  best  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  If  the  grain  is  so  fed  that  the 
fowls  eat  sufficient  mash  through  the  day 
and  go  to  bed  with  full  crops,  the  end 
is  accomplished.  Heavy  feeding  of  whole 
grains  cuts  down  the  mash  consumption 
and  the  amount  of  the  latter  eaten  is 
regulated  by  giving  or  withholding  whole 
grain. 

The  mash  mixture  now  recommended 
by  the  Farmington,  L.  I.,  managers  of 
the  laying  contest  is  a  good  one  and  not 
overly  complex.  It  consists  of  30  lbs. 
yellow  corn  meal ;  25  lbs.  wheat  bran  ;  10 
lbs.  red  dog  flour ;  10  lbs.  ground  rolled 
oats.  10  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal;  10  lbs. 
high  grade  meat  scrap ;  5  lbs.  dried  milk 
and  a  half  pound  of  fine  salt.  Corn  and 
wheat  may  be  fed  with  this  as  scratch 
grain  or  cracked  corn  alone.  Ground 
rolled  oats  may  be  substituted  for  by 
ground  heavy  oats,  though  the  latter  are 
not  equal  to  rolled  oats  in  food  value. 

M.  B.  D. 
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C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas 
R.C.  &  S.C.  R.I.  Reds  ., 

Wyan.,  Bf.  &  Wh.  Orps 

.  Minorcas.  Bf.  &  Part.  Rocks  . 

mdottes,  Jersey  Giants  .  _ 

,ight  Breeds  $9.50  per  100  straight.  Assorted  Heavy  $11.50  per  100  straight. 
Hatched  in  NEW  IMPROVED  DISEASE-FREE  ELECTRIC  INCU¬ 
BATORS.  They  are  LARGER  and  STRONGER  than  just  ordinary  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  in  most  cases  larger  than  HEN  HATCHED. 

AMAZING  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  ALL  BREEDS.  Customers  re¬ 
port  3,358  eggs  from  32  White  Wyandotte  pullets  In  six  months,  flock 
average  104  eggs  per  bird.  17  eggs  on  coldest  day  and  laying  during 
moulting  season.  David  Zuercher,  Berne,  Ind. :  Br. 

Rocks  laying  at  5  months  old.  Roy  Smith.  Superior, 

Nebraska,  much  pleased.  Satisfied  customers  every¬ 
where  Have  paid  $50  for  Male  Breeders,  $35  for 
Femaies.  Hatching  from  best  egg  strains  in  America. 

Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery.  Beautiful  Four  Color 
ART  BOOK  FREE.  "GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS  for 
GREATER  PROFIT.” 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  42,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


LIVE-ability  — 

Hatched  only  from  proven  vigorous  layers 
in  their  THIRD  and  FOURTH  Years. 

ENGLAND  AND  TANCRED  STOCK 

DOUBLE  BARRELED 
LONG  LIFE, 

Supply  limited. 


EGG-ability  Chix 

Hens  mated  to  Cocks  and  Cockerels  from 
CONTINUOUSLY  TRAPNESTED  Dams 
still  laying  strongly  In  their  FOURTH  year, 
and  well  over  200  In  their  1st  and  2nd  years. 
One  bird  laid  230  eggs  in  her  THIRD  YEAR. 

in  Flock  Formation 

M.  GRENDLER,  Lake  Grove,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


STRENGTH, 

HEAVY  EGG  YIELD 

Write  for  price  list. 


Giant  Folder  FREE 

Shows  Chicks  in  Colors 

Tells  how  Rosemont  Chicks  are  bred, 
hatched  and  handled.  Describes  six 
popular  breeds,  including  blood-tested 
Jersey  Giants.  Seventeen  years  ot 
making  good  are  hack  of  our  Guarantee 
—‘‘Complete  Satisfaction  to  Every 
Customer.”  Write  today. 

ROSEMONT 

Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont, 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 
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WENE 

B  I  ood-lc  it  cd 


WENE 

Tested  Chicks 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks  and 
8 10  Weeks-Old  Pullets  from 

State  Supervised,  blood-tested,  specialty-bred 
stock.  Every  chick  is  hatched  from  a  Hen  Breeder, 
weighing  4  lbs.  or  more. 

For  Quick  Profit* — Raise  a  Brood  of  Broiler* 

Try  our  Wit.  Wyandotte-Wh.  Rock  Cross  Bred 
Chicks  from  blood-tested  matings.  These  chicks 
grow  fast,  put  on  good  flesh  at  an  early  sge  and 
dress  out  the  finest  carcasses  we  have  ever  seen.  We 
also  offer  chicks  from  blood-tested  White  and  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  K.  I.Red  and  Wh.  Wyandotte  matings. 
Hatches  Every  Wednesday.  Write  for 
Free  Folder  and  Prices. 

Hept..  A 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


Wene  Chick  Farms 


100%  Live  Arrival  100 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns .  $12  00 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns . 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks . 

White  Rocks . . 

Owens’  R.  L  Reds ■  • . 

Black  Minorcas. . . . 

Mixed  Chicks . 
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9.00 

42.50 

80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Superior  Quality 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Officially  Supervised  breed¬ 
ers,  B.  W.  D.  tested.  250-egg  blood  in  our  matings.  This 
stock  will  give  you  a  high  producing  flock  of  pullets 
next  fall  when  eggs  are  high.  Also  Quality  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks, 
Started  Chicks,  10-12-week-old  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  Our 
prices  are  low  for  the  quality  we  offer.  Write  for  free 
interesting  catalog  which  gives  all  facts. 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks -R.I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and 
booklet,  describing  our 
farm,  stock,  etc.  Our 
Tancred  Strain  Leghorns 
are  as  good  as  the  best. 
Eighteen  yearsin  the  chick 
and  chicken  business. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  R.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  SergeanUville,  N.  J. 


200,000  Chicks — 1929 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY 

Healthy,  Strong  amt  Vigorous 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks... 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _ 

Broiler  Chicks  Brlld" 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  ltox 
Y,  IS.  No.  1,  Richfield,  Pcima. 
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Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $1100  *52.50  *100 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns 12.00  67.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  180 

Light  Mixed .  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed .. .  $12  00 

For  March  and  April.  100 live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New 
circular  free,  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 
CLEAR  SPUING  HATCHERY 
P.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


SC.  BROWN  and  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 337-egg,  trap- 
•  nested,  pedigreed.  VERA  FULTON.  B-9B,  Cillipolis,  Ohio 


BUY 
C.  M.  L. 
CHICKS 


BARRON  S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Imported  stock.  Pedigrees  285  to 
314.  We  specialize  in  BARRON  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes, 
High  quality  and  low  prices.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONCENECKER 
Box  50  Ellzabothtown,  Pa. 


W001F  CHICKS 

"  pnees  low,  when  you  con¬ 

sider  quality.  1  ship  only  best  quality  chicks,  no  culls, 
from  own  farm,  with  fifteen  years  successful  hatching 
and  breeding.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  now  book¬ 
ing  orders.  EARL  WOOLF,  Owner.  Box  124.  Milford,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  P&4?S0 

March  and  April  delivery.  10)*  off  if  ordered  before  Feb. 
5.  Extra  quality!  free  range;  selected  stock;  good  layers. 
Hatches  weekly  beginning  Eeb.  26.  1U0X  live  delivery. 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHIX 

Hatched  from  our  own  breeders — famous  throuxhout  the  country 
for  high  production,  vigor  and  slxe.  Let  us  introduce  our  blood 
line,  disease  free.  200-800  egg  strain;  which  is  aure  to  Increase 
your  profits.  We  not  only  sell  you  CHIX.  but  Ineure  them  for 
30  days.  Write  for  circular,  giving  Information  about  our  farm 
EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM,  Middletown,  Pa. 


For  sale-800  white  leghorn  year¬ 
ling  HENS— very  large,  line  breeders,  $1.50 
each.  800  APRIL  I’ll I. LETS— extra  large,  excellent 
layers,  *1.75  each  85  HREEUING  COCKS— *8.00 
each.  A.  F.  MATHES  -  -*  S.  Somerville,  N.  J 


UlDllifv  rhifiLc  Leghorns,  $11.00  per  100 

VUdlliy  HULKS  s.  C.  Barred  Rooks,  13.00  per  100 
Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100.  Heavy,  *11.00 per  100.  Special 
prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free.  EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  R.  D..  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


Sc  d  i  DcnruinfcB|<>o|i-tesK  m.a.c. 

.  L.  I\.  I.  IVJC.D  LnlLhJ  Strain.  Chicks,  *26— 
100.  Hatching  eggs.  Weekly  hatches  every  Tuesday. 
B.  &  c.  POULTRY  FARM  Tel.  801-J  Amherst,  Mass. 


Early  Hatched  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  ySS-SSShI”* 

and  Yearling  Males  for  foundation— Toms,  $10  and  *12; 
Yearling  Hens,  $8  ami  $10  and  Yearling  Males,  *15. 
PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM  Plymouth,  New  llampahlre 


BOI'  R  RON  REO  TURKEYS— Healthy,  free  range. 

TOMS— *10.00  and  *18.00.  HENS— *8.00  and 
*10.00.  MILTON  S.  HOKE  Spring  Grove,  l»u. 


TANCRED 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large,  healthy,  free 
range.  TOMS— $10,  $12  and  $15,  HENS — $8 
and  $10.  CLOVER  LANE  FARM  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


170 1{  SALE— Toulouse  Geese,  nice  ones.  Males,  *7.00; 
I  females,  *5.00.  New  Zealand  Red  and  Giant  Rab¬ 
bits,  cheap.  FRED  TUTTLE  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Illlllillllll 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart- 
r/cnt  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

In  the  Poultry  Tribune  for  this  month 
(January)  on  page  103  there  is  an  article 
by  Benj.  Webb,  Jr.,  of  New  York  State, 
in  which  he  tells  the  Tribune  that  when 
he  sees  an  advertisement  he  cares  about 
in  their  paper  he  then  looks  to  see  if  it 
is  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  so  he 
may  know  if  it  is  reliable.  I  think  that 
is  the  way  all  of  us  feel  who  read  The 
Ii.  N.-Y.  and  also  other  journals. 

North  Carolina.  w.  b.  d. 

The  above  is  a  very  nice  testimonial  to 
the  character  of  the  advertising  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Few  appreciate  the 
amount  of  advertising  refused  during 
the  year  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  the  advertising  contents  of  the  paper. 
It  would  aggregate  well  nigh  $100,000  a 
year. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  readers,  on  account  of  the 
article  in  Publisher’s  Desk  December  29 
issue,  discussing  the  investment  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Quisenberry  Hobbs  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  we  desire  to  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  this  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Quisenberry  Feed  Co.  of 
that  city.  Neither  Messrs.  Quisenberry  nor 
Hobbs  are  connected  with  the  feed  con¬ 
cern. 

Will  you  let  me  know  if  the  Penn 
State  Food  Company  of  Mifflinburg, 
Union  County,  Pa.,  is  reliable?  They 
want  me  to  be  agent  for  them  to  sell 
their  stock  conditioner,  and  I  believe  in 
investigating  before  going  into  it,  as  I 
am  a  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  will 
say  again  that  it  is  the  best  paper  that 
ever  came  into  my  home.  No  other  paper 
will  take  its  place.  For  the  short  time 
I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  paper  it  has 
helped  me  in  some  of  my  business  affairs. 

Massachusetts.  l.  c. 

We  commend  the  wisdom  of  this  sub¬ 
scriber  in  investigating  before  taking  up 
the  sale  of  this  product.  Penn  State 
Food  Co.  is  a  Samuel  Strickler  proposi¬ 
tion.  Without  going  into  the  value  of 
the  product  the  concern  has  been  no¬ 
torious  for  years.  The  company  issues 
a  certificate  to  furnish  veterinary  service 
for  any  stock  becoming  sick  after  feeding 
the  stock  conditioner  for  three  months. 
This  offer  may  appeal  to  some  stock 
owners  but  we  doubt  that  very  many 
would  voluntarily  continue  to  feed  the 
product  for  this  length  of  time.  A  feeder 
in  Massachusetts  would  have  a  happy 
time  at  any  rate  if  he  attempted  to  hold 
Strickler  or  the  Penn  State  Food  Co.  to 
the  conditions.  The  experience  of  other 
subscribers  warrants  the  advice  to  avoid 
having  dealings  with  the  Penn  State 
Food  Co.,  or  to  purchase  its  product. 

In  Motion  Picture  magazine  I  find 
this  advertisement,  “Make  $20  per  100, 
stamping  names  on  key  checks.  Send  25c 
for  sample  and  instructions.  The  R.  Key- 
tag  Co.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.”  I  should  like  to 
be  able  to  find  some  work  at  home.  Is 
this  a  reliable  firm?  Do  you  have  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  type  of  labor 
asked?  Thanking  you  and  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  report  in  your  successful  farm 
paper.  R-  T.  T. 

New  York. 

Here  is  another  form  of  home-work 
schemes.  The  object  of  the  advertisement 
is,  of  course,  to  sell  an  outfit.  We  doubt 
that  there  is  any  opportunity  to  earn  any 
money  at  home  in  this  proposition.  There 
is  no  doubt  money  in  it  for  the  Keytag 
Company. 

A  few  days  ago  a  man  called  on  me, 
giving  his  name  as  Dr.  Livingston,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Lake  Shore  Treatment  Co. 
of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
claimed  to  be  able  to  cure  chronic  diseases 
of  long  standing  with  some  green  pills 
which  he  sold  in  boxes  of  200  for  $10. 
which  he  said  was  a  three  months’  treat¬ 
ment,  and  he  guaranteed  a  complete  cure 
in  three  months.  I  am  merely  curious  to 
know  whether  there  is  such  a  company, 
and  if  so,  whether  they  are  reliable. 

Ohio.  m.  o.  M. 

The  doctor  or  alleged  doctor  traveling 
about  making  claims,  such  as  above 
quoted,  is  on  the  face  of  the  evidence  a 
quack.  No  reputable  physician  would  make 
such  reckless  claims  that  he  could  cure 
chronic  diseases  with  green  pills  or  pills 
of  any  other  color.  We  find  no  record  in 
our  reference  books  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Treatment  Co.  Perhaps  the  alleged  doc¬ 
tor  is  carrying  the  company  around  in 
his  hat. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  enclose  this  article, 
proof  of  the  sound  advice  concerning  the 
Financial  Investment  Co.  given  out  by 
you  in  your  letter  of  Oct.  24.  Although 
not  entirely  “sold”  on  this  proposition, 
the  propaganda  had  made  some  impres¬ 
sion  on  me,  aided  by  the  prestige  of  the 
station  permitting  the  broadcasting  of  this 
fraud.  You  may  well  be  proud  of  your 
policy  of  refusing  fraudulent  advertise¬ 
ments  and  exposing  such  frauds  as  come 
to  your  attention.  Your  Publisher’s  Desk 
is,  to  my  knowledge,  unique  in  its  field, 
an  education  in  conservative  business 
methods  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
paper.  This  column  is  an  honest,  con¬ 
servative  statement  of  facts  given  to  the 
best  of  your  knowledge,  from  experience 
or  after  investigation.  Frank*  often  not 
pleasant,  its  advice  is  reliable  and  just. 
This  is  the  first,  quite  often  the  only  part 
of  the  paper  I  read.  I  have  on  several 
occasions  recommended  your  paper  solely 
because  of  this  section.  The  articles  from 
the  American  are  of  general  interest  along 
this  line.  Whenever  I  read  an  article  on 
this  subject  I  have  in  mind  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  am  tempted  to  send  it 
in  for  your  general  information.  I  trust 
I  do  not  bother  you  unduly  with  these 
occasional  letters. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  and  most 
excellent  advice  in  this  matter. 

New  York.  or.  a.  k. 

This  subscriber,  after  listening  in  on 
the  broadcasting  over  Station  WAAF 
of  the  financial  fakers  who  promoted  the 
Financial  Investment  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
wrote  Publisher’s  Desk  for  advice  as  to 
the  advisability  of  investing  in  the  project, 
As  his  letter  indicates,  our  report  dis¬ 
suaded  the  subscriber  from  doing  so.  The 
radio  talks  have  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
public,  and  in  this  case  the  promoters 
were  abetted  by  D.  T.  Evans,  attached 
to  the  State  Attorney-General’s  office.  It 
is  reported  that  no  less  than  2,000  people 
were  drawn  into  this  investment  scheme 
by  the  radio  talks.  The  radio  bids  fair  to 
become  as  big  a  menace  to  the  unwary 
as  the  printed  word  if  these  pirates  of 
promotion  are  permitted  to  use  the  air 
to  carry  out  their  evil  purposes. 

Fur  farming  is  not  the  “get-rich-quick” 
kind  of  business  that  many  persons  have 
come  to  believe  it  to  be,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Many 
who  inquire  about  fur  farming  have  the 
notion  that  they  can  fence  in  a  rugged 
piece  of  land,  turn  loose  some  fur-bearers, 
and  collect  large  profits  with  little  effort, 
but  the  survey  advises  prospective  fur 
farmers  with  little  experience  to  obtain 
employment  on  a  fur  farm  where  they 
may  familiarize  themselves  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  before  engaging  in  the 
business  themselves. 

In  a  new  publication,  Leaflet  No.  27-L, 
“Recommendations  to  Beginners  in  Fur 
Farming,”  just  issued  by  the  department, 
recommendations  to  beginners  in  fur 
farming  are  outlined,  and  particular  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  popular  miscon¬ 
ceptions  regarding  the  enormous  profits 
to  be  realized.  The  leaflet  also  contains 
general  information  on  how  to  make  a 
start  in  the  business,  on  areas  suitable 
for  fur  farming,  where  to  obtain  breeding 
stock,  what  it  takes  to  make  a  good  fur 
farmer,  and  species  suitable  for  propaga¬ 
tion.  Foxes,  fishers,  martens,  minks,  ot¬ 
ters,  skunks,  raccoons,  opossums,  beavers, 
muskrats,  and  rabbits  are  the  kinds  of 
fur-bearing  animals  treated. 

A  copy  of  the  leaflet  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  above  recommendation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  by  those  contem¬ 
plating  taking  up  the  breeding  of  fur¬ 
bearing  animals.  It  confirms  the  many 
warnings  issued  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the 
subject. 

As  I  am  a  subscriber  of  your  paper  and 
have  often  read  of  your  collecting  bad 
debts,  would  like  to  have  you  do  the  same 
for  me.  I  shipped  Clyde  M.  Henry,  66 
Sussex  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  18 
crates  of  eggs,  and  he  has  only  paid  for 
five  crates.  He  claimed  that  in  one  ship¬ 
ment  of  three  crates  there  were  a  lot  of 
broken  eggs  which  made  the  whole  lot 
smell  bad.  We  told  him  we  would  deduct 
one  crate,  that  would  leave  12  crates  of 
eggs  not  paid  for;  as  there  were  no  fixed 
prices,  he  paid  according  to  the  market 
prices.  We  have  been  very  easy  with  him 
and  asked  him  to  send  us  $10  a  month. 
He  has  a  grocery  store  and  gets  good 
prices  for  the  eggs.  As  he  has  not  kept 
his  promise  he  should  be  made  to  pay  the 
whole  bill  at  once.  c.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Henry  wrote  us  that  there  was 
some  mistake  in  the  number  of  crates  and 
he  would  check  it  up  and  pay,  but  he  did 
not  keep  this  promise.  He  has  made  no 
offer  of  an  adjustment  and  no  adjustment 
to  date.  When  a  dealer  begins  to  neglect 
to  make  payments  it  is  time  to  look  for 
another  market.  Eggs  should  be  paid  for 
within  a  week  and  it  is  not  wise  to  let 
any  bills  run  longer  than  this.  We  are 
giving  this  record  for  the  benefit  of  our 
other  readers. 


Now  just  a  word  about  QUALITY  Low  prices  don’t 
mean  a  thing  unless  the  Quality  is  right.  I  give  you 
my  personal  guarantee  on  anything  you  buy  from  f 
me.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk. 

Send  Sor  CATALOG  Today 

Satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  dollars  I  will  save  you  by  send-  l| 
ing  for  my  big  100-page  Cut  Price  Book.  Do  it  NOW- 1| 
— you’ll  be  glad  you  did. — Jim  Brown.  jg 

The  brown  fence  »  wire  co.  | 

\  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dept.  4316 
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See  How  Much  You 


Saved  $39.00 

“Your  Direct-  from-Fac- 
tory  Freight  Paid  Plan  is  a 
money  saver  for  farmers. 
I  saved  $30  on  fencing  and 
$9  on  roofing  and  got  bet¬ 
ter  goods.  99  —  J.  F.  Crowell, 
Kenton,  Tenn. 


I  want  you  to  see  with  your 
own  eyes  how  my  DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY 
FREIGHT  PREPAID  prices  save  you  a  lot  of  money  on 
200  styles  of  Farm  and  Poultry  Fencing,  Poultry  Netting, 
Barb  'Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Metal  and  Roll  Roofing, 

Paints,  Furnaces,  Cream  Separators,  Tires,  etc. 

As  you  look  through  the  pages  of  this  Money-Saving  Book,  you  will 
not  only  see  the  big  savings  my  low  prices  give  you,  but  that  I 
GUARANTEE  the  quality  to  be  the  HIGHEST. 

I  Also  Pay  the  Freight 

That  takes  out  all  guesswork  as  to  the  cost  of  freight — and  gives  you 
another  big  saving.  You  know  exactly  what  your  goods  cost  laid 
down  at  your  freight  depot.  It  makes  no  difference  where  you  live, 
you  save  big  money  when  you  buy  from  Jim  Brown  Over  a  mil¬ 
lion  farmers  are  buying  from  my  factories  now  . . 

and  saving  big  money.  You  can  do  it,  too.  ja  %  ~  -  5 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Your  tractor  and  barn  represent  a  big  investment.  In  your 
spare  time  this  winter  you  can  make  them  pay  you  $3  or  $4 
an  hour  by  grinding  for  your  neighbors.  With  a  Papec  you  will 
have  no  trouble  getting  customers.  Farmers  like  Papec  grain 

HEATED^  grinding  kecause  it’s  FAST,  FINE,  and  NOT 
GOVERNOR  CONTROLLED,  SELF-FEED  ROLLS  _ 


permit  you  to  dump  the  hopper  full  of  any  grain  with  no 
fear  of  clogging.  One  man  can  run  a  Papec. 

Write  for  Grinder  Booklet  and  tell  us  what  power  you  have . 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  and  Hay  Choppers  JsT 

710  Main  Street 


Shorts ville,  N.  Y, 


Hammer  Type 
FEED 
GRINDER 


10S 


iA  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Jlumber.  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
tor  Our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak- 
|  ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar- 
|  anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Boa  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Roofing  f 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  read,  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  45  Middletown,  O. 


copper- con  ten  t 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 

A  Silo  of  lifetime  satisfaction.  No  shrinkage  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased  in  height.  No  freeze 
troubles.  Easily  erected.  Storm  and  fire-proof. 
Write  today  for  valuable  booklet  Users’  Own 
Words  written  by  250  owners. 

Write  today  for  special  money  saving  offer. 

ROSS  &usuo  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(Established  1850)  654  Warder  St. 

Check  items  you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated 
folders  and  full  information.  Mail  today. 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

C  Frederick,  Md. 


Del-Mar-Va  the  Peninsula  of  Plenty 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  supply, 
intr  twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Tineates  entire  Peninsula.  Low  priced  farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing. 
Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes. 
Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE.  Address— 1(57 
OFL-M  AII-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


HELP  WANTED— MALE 

A  position  is  open  in  our  salesforce  for  a  middle  aged 
mail  in  this  territory.  Good  weekly  income  year  round. 

Connecticut  Valley  Nurseries,  Manchester,  Conn. 


POTATO  FARM  OF  1  1 6  ACRES  in  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Large  Colonial  house  on  concrete  road,  %  mile 
from  town.  HUGHES  &  CLAFL1N,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


W-.  »  »-»  All  sizes.  Easy  terms.  Mild,  healthy 

r  section.  0.  WITHER  Crewe,  Virginia 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock- 
laud  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — Herd  of  registered  Holsteins  pro¬ 
ducing  low  bacteria  count  milk ;  in  first  letter 
state  size  of  family,  experience,  references  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  5275,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Woman  to  do  cooking  and  light  house¬ 
work  in  modern  country  home;  man,  farm 
work;  excellent  living  conditions;  in  first  letter 
state  experience,  references  and  wages  expected; 
mother  and  young  daughter  able  to  help  also 
considered.  ADVERTISER  5276,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WANTED — Waitress  and  housework, 
superintendent’s  cottage;  salary  $50  per  month 
and  maintenance;  state  age  and  date  available. 
SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPI¬ 
TAL,  Iloltsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  dormitory,  boys;  sal¬ 
ary  $50,  maintenance.  COUNTY  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  25  to  35  years  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
equivalent  of  second  year  high  school  education; 
must  be  active  and  of  good  moral  habits;  sal¬ 
ary  $60  to  $90  per  month  with  full  maintenance 
and  laundry:  located  in  Westchester  County,  40 
miles  from  New  York  City;  promotion  according 
to  ability  and  service;  for  complete  information 
apply  to  LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.  I).,  Superintend¬ 
ent,  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  single,  for  small  country  place,  all-year 
position;  must  be  bandy  with  carpenter  tools, 
take  care  of  lawn,  flowers  and  chickens;  noth¬ 
ing  to  produce,  but  take  care  of  everything;  to 
a  man  with  good,  clean  habits,  the  best  of  home, 
wages  $60  monthly;  state  previous  work,  give 
references  and  general  information.  AD\  ER- 
TISER  5300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman  to  take 
charge  of  large  modern  commercial  poultry 
plant  in  Columbia  Co.,  Pa. ;  must  understand 
all  branches  of  poultry  raising  and  know  how  to 
handle  men;  in  writing  give  full  information  in¬ 
cluding  copies  of  references  and  last  salary  re¬ 
ceived.  CARTER  BACIIE,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 


WANTED — Elderly  woman  in  small  family  of 
adults;  can  pay  some  wages.  A.  IIASSEN- 
MAYER.  Winterton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Honest,  ambitious  couple  to  work 
17-acre  vegetable  and  fruit  farm  on  half¬ 
share  basis;  stocked  and  tools;  references.  AN¬ 
DREW  KNICKEL,  Route  2,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


WOMAN,  active,  capable,  white,  Protestant, 
housework,  waiting,  private  family;  no  laun¬ 
dry  or  cooking;  only  those  desiring  all-year 
position:  answer  giving  complete  information; 
salary  $14  a  week.  ADVERTISER  5304,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable,  refined,  middle-aged  wo¬ 
man,  as  working  housekeeper  in  family  of 
three;  to  be  considered  as  one  of  family;  nice 
home,  good  pay.  Address  MRS.  EDWARD  F. 
SPITZ,  56  Park  Avenue,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


APRIL  1,  married  herdsman  to  take  care  of  my 
herd  of  75  cattle;  keep  four  men;  must  be 
first-class  milker  and  be  able  to  run  tractor  and 
general  farm  work;  must  be  clean  and  neat; 
good  house,  heat  and  electric  lights,  water,  on 
main  road  between  Sussex  and  Newton;  only 
permanent,  willing  worker  wanted.  JACOB 
TAN  IS,  954  Belmont  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  white  girl  for  housework  in  family 
with  three  young  children:  $40  to  start;  ref¬ 
erences.  MRS.  HAROLD  FYFFE,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED— White  girl,  cook,  housework; 

no  children;  reference.  MRS.  JAMES  KEE- 
LEY,  172  E.  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  for  boys’  school;  supervisor 
and  dining-room;  salary  $1,380,  maintenance. 
COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED  to  let  by  acre,  timber  cutting  and 
clearing  land;  also  tie  and  cord-wood  cutters. 
B.  F.  JONES,  Inc.,  506  Orange  St.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  couple  with  savings!  For 
privilege  raising  chickens,  truck;  boarders; 
do  heaviest  work  dairy  farm,  mountains.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  and  estate  superintendent,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  lifetime  experience  all  branches;  Ameri¬ 
can,  married;  capable,  trustworthy,  references. 
ADVERTISER  5250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager  open;  25  years’  in¬ 
comparable,  thorough,  practical,  scientific  and 
college  experience,  all  branches  A  to  Z;  cattle 
and  dairy  specialist;  development  successful, 
highly  remunerative  industrial  farm  unit,  com¬ 
plete  elimination  all  waste  and  surplus  labor; 
unsurpassed  marketing  plans.  POST  OFFICE 
BOX  47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Woodsman,  camp  care¬ 
taker,  game  protector,  BOX  126,  Greenville, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE.  Scotch,  one  child  9  years:  chauffeur, 
farmer  and  gardens;  wife,  housework;  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  5243,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITIONS  wanted  by  farm  school  graduates, 
20  years  of  age,  having  had  three  years  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  training  on  the  large  school 
farms;  some  of  these  graduates  are  trained  as 
dairymen,  herdsmen,  tractor  operators,  vege¬ 
table  gardeners,  poultrymen,  greenhouse-men, 
landscape  men,  and  general  farm  management; 
only  interested  in  good  farms;  ready  for  em¬ 
ployment  April  1.  Communicate  with  C.  L. 
GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


ELDERLY  man,  good  plain  cook,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  February  1 ;  cook  for  farm  help  or  house¬ 
keeper  for  bachelor;  good  reference;  state  wages 
and  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  in  all  branches,  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  full  charge,  desires  position 
where  integrity,  ability  and  results  are  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  5282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  college  edu¬ 
cation;  life-time  experience  in  all  farm  enter¬ 
prises,  desires  position  where  results  are  ex¬ 
pected  at  minimum  cost.  ADVERTISER  5281, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  business  proposition  on 
shares  or  salary;  12  years  successful  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  poultry  farms;  broad  experience, 
pedigree  breeding,  hatchery  operation,  egg, 
broiler  and  pullet  production,  building  construc¬ 
tion,  crops,  fruit  and  live  stock :  married,  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  5292,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  of  40  with  son  of  17,  dry-hand 
milkers,  machine  operators,  life  experience 
with  feeds,  feeding,  testing,  showing,  special 
milk,  calf  raising;  use  neither  liquor  nor  ciga¬ 
rettes;  available  March  1.  ADVERTISER  5299, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  HEALTHY,  middle-aged,  Protestant  German 
woman,  used  to  country  life,  experienced  in 
cooking  and  poultry-keeping;  no  laundry;  wishes 
position  in  country  home.  Address  MISS  M. 
GROTII,  care  of  Mrs.  Beach,  1955  E.  35th  St., 
Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  experienced,  dry-hand  milker,  also 
handy  man  on  farm  or  estate  place;  please 
give  full  information  with  first  letter  to  PETER 
JABKOWSKI,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  mechanic  and  orchard  foreman,  Ameri¬ 
can,  39,  married,  son  16;  practical  experience; 
could  bring  two  men;  present  place  changing 
ownership;  ready  April  1.  BOX  107,  Leesport, 
Pa. 


MILKER,  married,  4  children,  age  30,  all 
around  dairyman;  $100  month,  house,  milk, 
fuel;  no  farm  work,  private  dairy;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred.  L.  E.  STURGESS,  40  Willow 
St„  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted;  working  superintendant;  ex¬ 
perience  horticulture,  agriculture,  live  stock, 
poultry.  ADVERTISER  5306,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER— German,  single,  28,  long  experience; 

four  years  University  Germany,  seeks  position 
as  foreman  or  assistant;  give  size  of  farm, 
wages.  Write  BOX  261,  Edelweiss  Farm,  River- 
vale,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman  in  testing,  pasteuriz¬ 
ing,  bottling,  butter,  cottage  cheese,  butter¬ 
milk,  wants  position  in  certified  pasteurizing 
plant.  ADVERTISER  5307,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Americans,  middle-aged,  no  children, 
experienced,  educated,  refined,  willing;  man, 
gardener,  houseman,  handy;  wife,  plain  cook, 
neat  housekeeper;  trustworthy;  reference;  de¬ 
sire  permanent  position;  good  service  given,  good 
treatment  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  5309, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER— Thoroughly  experienced  all  branches, 
best  references  as  to  character  and  ability,  de¬ 
sires  change  April  1st;  married,  small  family;  if 
you  are  looking  for  a  headman,  that  knows  and 
cares,  answer.  ADVERTISER  5310,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  age  23,  experienced  in 
all  departments;  graduate  of  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale,  desires 
position  at  once  with  good  wages;  best  refer¬ 
ences  furnished.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  399, 
Smitlitown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  33,  above  average  ability 
and  experience,  desires  opportunity  to  produce 
results.  ADVERTISER  5311,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment;  if 
interested,  write  ADVERTISER  5191,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  like  to  rent  or  work  on  shares,  farm 
consisting  of  50  acres  or  more  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  vegetables;  farm  must  be  within 
driving  distance  of  New  York  markets;  New 
Jersey  preferred;  write  giving  full  particulars. 
FRED  W.  IV  EH  REN  BERG,  38-25  55th  St., 
Woodside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 2  to  400-acre  farm  with  cows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  with  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  plant,  300 
acres,  uninfected  range,  about  2,800  layers, 
now  producing;  gross  income  up  to  Dec.  5th  about 
$12,949;  valuable  saw  timber  and  firewood; 
heavy  income  producing  business  suitable  for 
two  or  three  partners;  price  $16,000,  $7,000 

down,  balance  on  easy  long-  line  payments.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  three  good  farms, 
fertile,  well-drained  soil,  substantial  build¬ 
ings,  orchards;  located  on  main  highways  to 
Trenton,  Philadelphia,  New  York;  electricity 
available;  also  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
used  farm  machinery.  ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKE- 
LEY,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


FARM  WANTED — Hire  or  shares  that  aged 
owner  live  on  and  also  be  taken  care  of,  by 
life-long,  middle-aged  married  farmer.  J.  W., 
P.  O.  Box  105,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  big,  cheap  farm;  no  stock 
or  big  stretch  of  wild  land;  not  too  far  from 
New  York;  must  be  cheap;  all  particulars  in 
first  letter.  MR.  ALBERT  MEYERS,  603  E. 
2d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FERTILE  104-acre  valley  farm  on  concrete  high¬ 
way,  Northern  Jersey;  bus  lines,  heavy  traf¬ 
fic;  large  stone  house,  deep  lawn,  six  outbuild¬ 
ings;  suitable  country  estate,  at  farm  price; 
terms.  B.  P.  HARDESTY,  Clinton,  N.  J. 


56  ACRES  for  sale;  6-room  house,  4-room  tenant 
house;  part  timber  land;  all  level  land;  no 
rocks;  located  on  Eastern  Shore,  in  sight  of 
Rhodesdale,  Maryland.  GEO.  E.  ADSI1EAD, 
408  E.  18th  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One-acre  of  good  ground,  good 
chicken  houses,  pigeon  flys  and  barn ;  twin 
house  renting  for  $45  a  month;  all  city  con¬ 
veniences;  one  mile  from  city,  on  State  high¬ 
way.  JOHNSON  L.  BENNETT,  West  Main  St., 
Millville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — About  14  acre  with  or  without  build¬ 
ings,  in  Lindenhurst,  Long  Island,  near  the 
Great  South  Bay.  Address,  CIIAS.  DIENER, 
603  Seneca  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  To  settle  estate,  modern  farm, 
tested  dairy,  fully  equipped,  about  300  acres, 
two  houses,  new  barns,  running  water,  electric 
lights,  telephone  connections,  on  State  macadam 
highway,  2>4  miles  from  city  of  Gloversville; 
sold  with  or  without  dairy;  reasonable  terms  to 
purchaser.  FULTON  COUNTY  NATIONAL 
BANK,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


OWNER  has  80-acre  general  farm  near  city; 

wants  manager  to  run  it  on  shares  or  will 
rent  outright;  must  supply  own  stock.  OWEN 
HART,  125  Trumbull  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


TO  RENT — 200-acre  dairy  farm,  good  buildings, 
running  water,  near  W.  It.  Junction,  Ver¬ 
mont.  ADVERTISER  5301,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Within  100  miles  of  New  York  City, 
a  small  farm  suitable  for  poultry;  lease  with 
option  to  buy;  full  particulars  first  letter.  IAN 
MAC  NIVEN,  50  East  32d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cascade  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Am  past  70  years  old,  accustomed  to  warm 
climate;  must  go  South;  108  acres,  one  mile 
from  Colgate  Campus  and  village  of  Hamilton, 
State  Highway  No.  12;  12-room  modern  house 
and  necessary  farm  buildings;  dairying,  peas, 
beans,  cabbage,  etc.,  for  New  York  market; 
have  1,000  hens;  if  sold  at  once  will  take  far 
less  than  cost  to  me;  buildings  insured  $7,500; 
also  duplex  house  in  Hamilton,  22  rooms,  mod¬ 
ern,  newly  decorated,  insured  for  $6,000;  will 
sell  for  one-half  cost  of  replacement;  no  trades 
considered;  immediate  possession.  O.  W.  PAT¬ 
TERSON,  Owner,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  JERSEY,  23  acres,  9-room  bouse,  barn, 
outbuildings,  fruit,  electric,  phone,  horses, 
implements,  corner  property;  $2,800,  easy  terms. 
TALL  CEDAR  FARM,  R.  1,  Millville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  56  acres:  7  miles  north 
of  Lyons,  N.  Y.  Inquire  of  NETTIE  LAMSON, 
223  S.  Main  St.,  Fairport,  Monroe  County.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— House  and  lot  in  South  Sodus,  N. 

Y.  Inquire  of  NETTIE  LAMSON,  223  S.  Main 
St.,  Fairport,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — On  Richmond-  Washington  State 

Highway  (Quebec-Miami  National),  in  Staf¬ 
ford  county,  Virginia,  17  acres  land,  12  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  5  woodland,  permanent  wire  fences, 
four  springs  and  stream,  well  water  at  door, 
electric  power  line  on  property,  three  acres 
Alfalfa,  one  acre  bearing  assorted  fruit  trees, 
garden,  poultry  lots  and  buildings,  necessary 
out  buildings;  six-room  bungalow  with  sleeping 
porch  and  cellar,  gas  lighted;  located  one  mile 
North  of  Stafford  Court  House,  county  seat,  one 
mile  church,  high  and  graded  schools,  bank, 
stores,  garages,  hotel;  rural  mail  at  door;  45 
miles  South  of  Washington,  D.  C. :  ideal  fruit, 
vegetable,  poultry  farm,  tourist  road  house,  tea 
room;  blue  print  and  views  on  request;  price 
$5,000.  FRANK  P.  MONCURE,  Stafford,  Va. 


WANTED  to  rent,  small  farm  in  lower  New 
York  State  with  outbuildings  suitable  for 
poultry.  ADVERTISER  5312,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST  desires  to  rent  fruit  farm  with 
improvements,  option  of  purchase,  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  New  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  ESTABLISHED  15-acre  poultry  and  fruit 
farm,  5  miles  from  Paterson,  N.  ,T. ;  6-room 
house;  all  necessary  buildings;  poultry  and 
farm  equipments,  including  tractor,  stock  and 
large  retail  egg  route  or  entire  farm  of  43 
acres.  JOHN  WITTENBERG,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale,  117  acres,  10-room  house, 
equipped  with  Delco  light  and  water  system; 
located  on  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike,  U.  S.  Route 
20;  one  mile  east  of  Carlisle,  N.  Y.  Address, 
FRED  COWMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 


FOUR-ACRE  farm,  one-fourth  mile  from  county 
seat;  six-room  house,  garage,  poultry-houses, 
good  well ;  excellent  for  trucking  and  strawber¬ 
ries.  A.  HABERTIIUER,  R.  1,  Starke,  Fla. 


WANTED — Stocked,  equipped,  general  farm; 

have  $500  cash  and  $2,500  first  mortgage  as 
first  payment.  ADVERTISER  5322,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM,  productive  dairy,  poultry;  modern  build¬ 
ings,  200  acres,  four  miles  city;  priced  for 
quick  sale.  E.  McKINNEY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  modern  equipped  poultry 
farm,  capacity  2,000  laying  liens;  not  more 
than  40  miles  from  New  York  City;  state  full 
particulars  and  price,  length  of  lease,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  and  house,  improvements,  5 
miles  off  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  also  exchange; 
write  for  details.  ADVERTISER  5326,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm,  fine  12-room  house, 
outbuildings,  all  improvements;  most  pictur¬ 
esque  mountain  section;  4  hours  from  New  York; 
suitable  home  or  business.  ADVERTISER  5329,’ 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  near 
markets  and  schools;  level  ground;  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  5321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


BUTCHER  and  grocery  market,  New  York  City 
suburbs;  yearly  business,  $45,000;  can  be 
increased;  good,  substantial  trade  and  neighbor¬ 
hood.  ADVERTISER  5318,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HONEY' — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


IU1NEY  60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  white,  prepaid, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.50:  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  witli  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5.50  xier  60-lb. 
can;  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — 10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  delivered  third  zone;  buckwheat,  60 
lbs.,  $5.50;  fancy  buckwheat  comb,  12  sections, 
$2.40,  not  prepaid;  complete  list  free.  ROSCOE 
F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover  extracted  honey,  case  two  60-lb. 

cans,  $12.50;  for  larger  amounts  write  for 
wholesale  prices,  stating  amount;  sample  15c. 
ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


HONEY — Fine  extracted,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FIVE-I’OHND  pail  exquisite  clover  honey,  sent 
postpaid  $1.25;  six  pails,  $6;  none  finer.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


HONEY— “Light  Autumn  Flower’’  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  two,  $2.10.  H.  R. 
LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  prepaid,  third  zone, 
5-lb.  pail,  75  cents;  10-lb.  pail,  $1.40;  60-lb. 
can,  $6.  CIIAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


10R  SALE  —  Strictly  fresh  eggs  delivered  to 
your  door  by  parcel  post  or  express,  direct 
from  producer.  WILLIAM  MOSS,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAIN,  1%  K.  W.  Delco  plant,  110- 
volt,  new  batteries,  56  cells;  price  $325  f.o  b. 
premises,  H.  F.  GALLAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Three  390-egg  Prairie  State  incuba¬ 
tors,  used  one  season  like  new;  $20  each;  well 
crated.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty, 


GRAPEFRUIT  and  oranges,  Boca  Ceiga  brand 
citrus  fruit  is  fully  tree  ripened,  hand  se- 
lected,  guaranteed  quality;  tree  to  you  in  three 
or  four  jlays;  full  box,  $4.50;  half,  $2.50;  quar¬ 
ter,  $1.50;  one  kind  or  mixed;  remit  with  or¬ 
der;  shipped  express  charges  collect;  for  com¬ 
plete  price  list  write  BOCA  CEIGA  GROVE, 
Box  848,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


DELICIOUS  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  sent  post- 
paid  for  $1.10.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  116. 


GARDENER,  all  around,  German,  single,  28,  long 
experience,  desires  position  private  family; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5314,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  German,  farm-raised;  man  39,  archi¬ 
tectural  experience,  perfect  in  landscape  gar¬ 
dening,  carpenter,  paint  and  decorative  work; 
wife  27,  perfect  in  general  housework;  wishes 
position  on  country  estate  or  country  hotel;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  5328,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  married  man  position  on  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  5316,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN  poultryman,  30  years’  experience 
desires  commercial  plant  on  share  basis  or 
salary;  expert  incubator  operator;  references. 
ADVERTISER  5310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  educated  business  man,  desires 
position  running  road-house  and  filling  sta¬ 
tion;  son  21,  if  needed;  prefer  Pennsylvania; 
references.  ADVERTISER  5320,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NATIVE-BORN  American,  24,  single,  good 
habits,  reliable,  steady,  hard  worker,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
desires  position.  CLINTON  CORNWALL,  South 
Wales,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  middle-aged,  single,  first-class  but¬ 
ter-maker  and  all  kinds  of  dairy-room  work; 
best  references;  wishes  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  New  Jersey  preferred.  BOX  311,  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children;  no  liquor 
or  tobacco;  8  years’  experience  and  training; 
now  in  full  charge  800  Leghorns  and  some  cat¬ 
tle;  wants  to  serve  where  results  are  appre¬ 
ciated.  ADVERTISER  5323,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER— man,  all  around  mechanic,  lawn, 
etc.;  wife  willing  to  help  in  owner’s  house, 
good  cook,  housekeeper;  prefers  own  living 
quarters,  with  convenience,  furnished  or  un¬ 
furnished;  references.  ADVERTISER  5330,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  board  on  large  dairy  and 
general  farm;  will  help  with  general  work; 
pay  $40  per  month,  board.  ADVERTISER 
5327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  bouse,  barn,  4%  acres 
muck  soil,  2  of  upland;  near  railroad  station. 
Inquire,  PECKIIAM,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  small 
farm  on  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Eqiupped  dairy  or  general  farm  to 
work  on  shares  or  rent  by  experienced  farmer. 
FLOYD  SCUTT,  Box  125,  Wynantskill,  N.  Y. 


SEVEN-ACRE  poultry,  fruit  and  truck  farm, 
equipped  for  1,500  layers  and  3,000  broilers; 
established  with  high  prices;  Summer  visitors 
hungry  for  broilers;  small  houses  for  squabs 
and  pheasants;  seven-room  residence,  furnace, 
electricity  and  running  water;  price  $15,000, 
$5,000  necessary.  Address  SMITH,  Medford, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WIDOW  must  sell  by  April  1,  80-acre  Alfalfa 
farm,  fully  equipped  with  machinery  and  farm 
implements;  13  cows,  young  stock,  2  horses, 
inilk  truck,  good  house,  basement  barn,  silo; 
price  $8,500;  furniture  if  desired.  MRS. 
MIRIAM  WALTERS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 86-acre  farm;  8-room  house,  barn, 
hen  houses;  fertile  land;  price,  $1,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  with  house  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  within  50  miles  from  New  York,  suitable 
for  summer  residence;  good  water,  nice  trees 
and  views;  electricity;  state  price  and  full  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  5302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  country  home,  2-car  ga¬ 
rage,  outbuildings,  new,  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  on  State  highway;  near  shore  and  river; 
best  markets;  18  acres  fertile  land,  wood,  valu¬ 
able  brook;  make  excellent  poultry,  fruit,  truck 
farm;  price  $8,500,  terms.  M.  HELMKE,  own¬ 
er,  Essex  Road,  Westbrook,  Conn. 


FARM,  135  acres,  nearly  level,  all  productive; 

three  houses;  water  at  house  and  barn;  tele¬ 
phone,  electric  light  available;  ten  miles  west 
of  Newburgh.  T.  F.  HOWELL,  Washington- 
ville,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  Delaware  County  farm;  good  build¬ 
ings;  75  tons  hay;  complete  set  farm  tools 
and  machinery;  $3,000  for  everything;  small 
cash  payment  to  right  party;  farm  will  carry 
30  head;  can  arrange  to  stock  farm  for  no  extra 
cash  payment.  ADVERTISER  5308,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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and  New  Garden  Specials 

There’s  Big  Money  in  CORTLANDS 


Prof.  Hedrick 

of  the  New  York  State 

Agricultural  Station  says: 

“The  Cortland  cannot  be  surpassed  by  ap¬ 
ples  grown  anywhere  in  the  world  and  ap¬ 
ple-growers  in  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  have  opportunity  to  specialize  in  a 
distinctive  fruit  that  will  bring  renown 
and  profit  to  the  industry  of  the  section.” 


CORTLANDS  are  of  the  highest 
quality  and  flavor — equal  to  Mc¬ 
Intosh. 

Cortlands  bear  quickly — the  third 
and  fourth  year  after  planting — a 
money  crop  the  sixth  year. 

They  hang  to  the  tree  unusually  well. 
An  exceedingly  long  picking  season. 
They  are  very  easy  to  handle  and 
pack — do  not  bruise  easily. 

They  are  unusually  large. 

Uniform  in  size  and  shape.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  will  grade  number  one. 

Should  be  picked  later — will  keep  longer 
than  McIntosh. 


What  a  large  Com  mercial  Grower 
says  about  CORTLANDS 


Cortland  is  an  annual  bearer. 
Sets  an  abundance  of  fruit  buds. 
No  off  season. 

The  trees  are  very  thrifty  and 
fast  growers. 

They  develop  an  abundant 
framework  to  carry  big  crops. 


Cortlands  have  the  bright  red 
color  that  appeals  so  strongly  to 
the  apple-eating  public. 

Special  quotations  in  quantity 
lots. 

Write  for  free  folder  “Cortlands 
for  Profit.” 


Tell  Your  Friends  and  Neighbors  about 
Buying  DIRECT  from  Green’s  at  a  Saving  of  V3  to  Vz 

OVER  300  VARIETIES  OF  GROWING  THINGS 


Cash  in  on  the  Profits  From  Small  Fruits 


RASPBERRIES 


CURRANTS 


Charles  A.  Green  was  the  pioneer  in  selling  nur¬ 
sery  stock  by  mail — the  father  of  the  nursery  mail 
order  business,  over  50  years  ago.  Green’s  Nursery 
has  maintained  its  leadership  for  over  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  for  highest  quality  products,  sold  direct  from 
the  nursery,  at  practically  half  agents’  prices. 


All  varieties  “Endorsed  by  GREEN’S”  are  tested 
and  proven. 

Before  you  buy  anything  in  Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees,  Plants,  Vines  and  Ornamentals,  get  a  copy 
of  Green’s  1929  Free  Catalog  illustrated  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  colors. 


Rural  New-Yorker 
Readers  are  Green’s 
Nursery  Customers 

The  same  confidence  you  enjoy 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  you 
enjoy  in  Green’s  Nursery. 

Why?  Because  we  both  foster 
the  same  ideals  in  building  busi¬ 
ness  and  good-will.  Both  have 
been  established  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  have  become  successful 
by  maintaining  the  policy  that : 
What  is  not  profitable  for  you  is 
not  profitable  for  us. 


LATHAM  (red) — A  new  variety  of  great  prom¬ 
ise,  soon  to  take  first  place  as  a  commercial  sort. 
Tested  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  them.  A  splendid  strong  growing  variety,  producing 
immense  quantities  of  bright  red,  extra  large  berries. 
Earliest  to  ripen.  Season  of  ripening  sometimes  six  weeks 
in  length.  An  extremely  hardy  variety. 

PLUM  FARMER  (black) 

Probably  the  best  of  the  black  cap  varieties.  Unusual  in 
size  and  productiveness.  Ripens  early  and  quickly.  Ber¬ 
ries  large.  A  profitable  early  mar¬ 
ket  variety.  Sells  for  the  highest 
prices. 


DIPLOMA — Received  the  World's  Fair  diploma. 
Best  of  all  the  red  varieties.  Recommended  by 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Station.  Bushes  are 
strong,  vigorous  and  exceptionally  productive. 
Fruit  very  large,  light  red,  sweet  and  unusually 
juicy. 


GRAPES 


The  new  Ontario  grape  is  a  high-quality  early 
white  grape  originated  by  the  Ohio  State  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station.  Large  clusters,  medium- 
sized  berries,  juicy,  tender  and  sweet.  Prolific 
and  a  strong  grower.  Ripens  two  weeks  earlier 
than  Niagara. 


CACO 
GRAPE 

Half  Actual  Size 


Green’s  New  Flowers,  Vines  and 
Ornamentals  —  Unusual  Fruits 
and  Home  Garden  Specials 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  many  that  will  surprise  aud  delight 
your  friends.  New  productions  in  every  line :  Green-grown  Large- 
flowered  Mock-orange,  English  Hybrid  Delphiniums. 

Green’s  Bose  Pear — extra  large.  Delicious  buttery  flavor. 
Vigorous  grower. 

America’s  foremost  Rose  Collection  (by  national  vote). 

Over  50  years  growing  experience  in  trees,  shrubs  and  orna¬ 
mentals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Cash  Discounts  for  Early  Orders 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 


Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

38  Green  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMEN:  Send  me  Green’s  1929  free 
Catalog  in  Nature’s  colors. 


Name  . 
Address 


38  Green  Street  ::  Rochester,  N.  Y.  j 
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A  Street  One  Hundred  and  Ten  Miles  Long, 


EW  York  State  has  the  unique  dis¬ 
tinction  of  possessing  a  street  110 
miles  long.  Each  resident  on  this 
particular  street  is  listed  with  his 
name,  address  and  occupation,  so 
that  if  one  makes  a  visit  to  any  par- 
ticular  community  on  “the  street”  it  is  possible  to 
find  the  exact  location  of  the  residence  or  business. 

The  fact  that  the  farmers  and  villagers  along  this 
110-mile  route  have  been  “located”  comes  as  a  result 
of  a  survey  just  completed  by  the  Cherry  Valley 
Turnpike  Association.  This  regional  association 
was  organized  two  years  ago  in  order  to  co-ordinate 
the  efforts  being  made  in  a  dozen  or  15  communities 
to  advertise  the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  throughout 
the  country.  This  route  extends  in  almost  a  straight 
line  from  Syracuse  to  Albany.  It  is  an  historical 
route,  being  the  trail  used  by  the  hardy  pioneers 
who  trekked  westward  from  New  England  in  form¬ 
ing  our  great  nation.  Later  a  plank 
road  was  built,  and  stage  coaches 
thundered  over  the  route  daily  behind 
the  spirited  teams  of  horses.  The  route 
was  made  a  part  of  the  transcontinen¬ 
tal  system,  and  is  officially  known  as 
Transcontinental  Route  No.  20. 

The  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  by  representatives 
of  the  little  communities  along  the 
route  in  order  to  carry  information 
throughout  the  country  regarding  this 
“street”  across  Central  New  York.  A 
year  ago  the  association  received  na¬ 
tion-wide  publicity  through  its  bonfire 
of  unauthorized  road  signs,  and  now 
it  again  steps  to  the  fore  with  its  cog¬ 
nomen  “the  longest  street.” 

A  survey  has  been  made  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  section 
extending  from  Albany  to  Cazenovia,  a 
distance  of  110  miles.  Each  director 
was  responsible  for  making  the  survey 
in  his  particular  community.  The 
homes  and  places  of  business  on  each 
side  of  the  110-mile  stretch  were  listed 
on  forms  furnished  by  the  secretary  of 
tlie  association.  The  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  roads  adjacent  to  the  turnpike 
were  also  listed.  The  results  were 
turned  in  tp  Orrin  Terry,  secretary  of 
the  association,  and  the  results  were 
published,  copies  being  sent  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  residing  in  each  community 
along  the  turnpike. 

The  survey  shows  that  there  are  1,- 
627  homes  and  business  places  on  the 
110-mile  street  beginning  at  the  city 
limits  of  Albany  and  extending 
through  Cazenovia.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  there  are  73  gas  stations  and 
40  garages  which  sell  gasoline,  or  an 
average  of  a  pump  per  mile  along  the 
route.  And  this  through  a  territory 
which  is  really  open  country,  as  there 
is  not  a  single  city  in  the  110-mile 
stretch. 

A  record  was  made  of  the  churches, 
schools,  farms,  private  homes,  post  of¬ 
fices,  hotels,  gas  stations,  garages,  an¬ 
tique  dealers,  road  stands,  etc.  The 
tabulation  shows  that  the  various  en¬ 
terprises  are  nearly  equally  divided  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  highway.  There  are  six  an¬ 
tique  dealers  on  each  side.  Four  camp  grounds  are 
located  on  the  north  side  and  three  on  the  south. 
There  are  60  gas  pumps  on  the  north  and  53  on  the 
south  side. 

The  private  homes  are  nearly  equal,  415  being 
located  on  the  north  and  404  on  the  south  side. 
Seventeen  hotels  are  on  the  north  and  eleven  on  the 
south  side,  while  the  restaurants  are  reversed,  12 
being  on  the  north  and  17  on  the  south  side.  The 
complete  list  of  places  of  business  and  private 
homes  is  as  follows : 

Antique  dealers,  12 ;  camp  grounds,  7 ;  churches, 
11;  farms,  147;  garages,  40;  gas  stations,  73;  hotels, 
28 ;  post  offices,  8 ;  private  homes,  819 ;  restaurants, 
29 ;  road  stands,  35 ;  schools,  4 ;  stores,  110 ;  tour¬ 
ists’  homes,  180;  miscellaneous,  124;  total,  1,627. 

Of  this  number  514  are  businesses  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  interested  in  turnpike  travel.  At  the  di¬ 
rector's  home  in  each  community  a  complete  list  of 
the  entire  “street”  is  on  file.  The  lists  are  divided, 


one  being  of  the  north  side  of  the  route,  another 
of  the  south  side,  and  a  third  of  the  adjacent  roads. 
If  a  traveler  desires  to  locate  a  particular  person 
along  the  “street”  he  can  stop  at  any  community 
and  at  the  director’s  home  the  list  will  be  available, 
giving  the  complete  name,  post  office  address,  type  of 
business,  if  any,  trade  name,  if  any,  and  from  the 
list  one  can  tell  exactly  how  many  houses  removed 
the  particular  party  is  from  a  given  community. 
The  lists  will  be  corrected  annually.  The  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  able  to  give  definite  information  as  to 
whether  tourists’  homes,  gas  stations,  tea  rooms, 
etc.,  are  increasinig  or  decreasing  in  number.  They 
are  now  able  to  give  definite  information  as  to 
which  side  of  the  highway  it  is  advisable  to  build 
a  particular  type  of  business.  For  instance,  if  there 
are  90  road  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  highway 
and  but  50  on  the  south  it  ought  to  prove  more  profit¬ 
able  to  build  any  new  stands  on  the  south  side. 


MU 


was  extremely  dangerous  to  drive  without  chains. 
Thirty  miles  away,  or  along  in  the  middle  of  the 
“street,”  the  roads  were  absolutely  bare  and  per¬ 
fectly  dry.  Near  Albany  at  the  eastern  terminal  rain 
and  sleet  had  frozen  on  the  highway,  making  a  very 
slippery  condition.  These  facts  were  all  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  traveling  public. 

The  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  Association  has  been 
using  the  survey  record  in  its  membership  cam¬ 
paign  for  1929,  and  the  officials  report  that  there 
will  be  100  per  cent  membership  from  the  business 
places  listed  on  the  “street.” 

Incidentally,  if  you  are  paying  a  call  to  a  resident 
along  the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike,  and  you  are  not 
sure  where  your  friend  resides,  simply  call  on  the 
director  of  the  Turnpike  Association  in  any  of  the 
communities  and  you  will  be  able  to  find  just  where 
your  friend  lives,  what  business  he  is  in,  his  post 
office  address,  whether  he  takes  tourists  or  runs  a 
farm  or  is  in  some  other  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  residents  of  this  110-mile 
street  now  have  definite  addresses. 
New  York.  T,  t.  j. 


The  name  and  address  and  exact  location  of  every  home  and  business  place  along  the 
Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  can  be  secured  in  any  community  along  the  route  by  calling 
on  the  director  of  the  association  residing  there. 


A  gas  station  per  mile  along  route  U.  8.  20  for  the  110-mile  stretch  bettceen  Albany 
and  Cazenovia  was  found  in  a  survey  just  completed  by  the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike 
Association.  One  of  the  gas  stations  is  shown  at  the  left  of  the  route  in  the  picture. 


This  regional  association  lias  another  innovation 
to  its  credit.  For  the  past  two  Winters  bulletins 
have  been  sent  out  weekly  by  the  secretary  giving 
definite  information  as  to  road  conditions  along  the 
“street.”  Each  Monday  throughout  the  Winter 
months  the  directors  residing  approximately  10 
miles  apart  send  a  report  to  the  secretary  on  the 
conditions  in  the  particular  section  under  his  super¬ 
vision.  These  reports  are  examined  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  by  the  secretary,  and  a  road  bulletin  is  printed 
and  placed  in  the  mail  Tuesday  afternoon  giving 
the  exact  conditions  along  the  entire  110-mile 
stretch.  The  bulletins  are  sent  to  automobile  clubs, 
touring  bureaus  and  hotels  throughout  the  Empire 
State.  In  case  of  heavy  storms  special  bulletins  are 
issued,  information  being  gathered  by  telephone 
from  the  various  directors.  To  show  the  usefulness 
of  these  bulletins  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  a 
typical  one  issued  the  first  week  in  December.  At 
the  western  end  of  the  110-mile  stretch  there  were 
six  inches  of  snow  and  the  highways  were  very 
slippery.  Careful  drivers  used  chains.  In  fact  it 


Controlling  Pheasants 

HTHE  destruction  of  farm  crops  by 
A  pheasants  presents  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem,  and  ways  and  means  of  preventing 
such  depredations  are  now  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  many  sections.  During  the 
past  two  years,  the  pheasant  menace 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  farmers  are  demanding  legislation 
to  curb  the  crop  destroying  activities 
of  those  birds.  Farm  Bureaus,  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  and  even  the  Rochester 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
are  working  for  legislative  relief. 

The  Orleans  County  Farm  Bureau 
favors  increasing  the  bag  limit  on 
hunting  days  and  giving  the  farmers 
more  leeway  in  killing  birds  which  are 
damaging  crops.  Other  Farm  Bureaus 
have  suggested  that  the  season  be  in¬ 
creased  to  six  days  with  a  limit  of  two 
birds  a  day.  The  Rochester  Izaak 
Walton  Chapter  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  former  solution  to  the  problem  is 
not  the  best  plan.  The  chapter  favors 
a  five-day  season  consisting  of  the  last 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  the  first  Thursday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  in  November. 

Two  years  ago  Farm  Bureau  Agent 
Earl  D.  Merrill  of  Monroe  County, 
where  pheasant  loss  has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  heavy,  collected  data  in  several 
Western  New  York  counties.  The  in¬ 
vestigations  were  made  in  May  and 
June  and  20  birds  were  taken  and  ex¬ 
amined.  Seed  grain  was  found  in  11, 
waste  grain  in  4,  harmless  insects  in  8, 
destructive  insects  in  9,  earthworms  in 
6,  and  leaves,  clover  and  corn  in  3. 

This  would  indicate  that  pheasants 
do  considerable  damage  in  planting 
time.  Many  farmers  say  that  pheas¬ 
ants  will  pull  more  young  corn  than 
an  army  of  crows.  According  to  sur¬ 
veys  made  Monroe  County  is  in  the 
center  of  the  territory  from  which  serious  damage 
has  been  reported. 

Home  people  claim  that  pheasants  are  not  as  plen¬ 
tiful  as  they  were  10  or  12  years  ago.  Others  claim 
the  opposite.  Taking  the  recent  crop  losses  into 
consideration  it  would  seem  that  the  pheasants  are 
either  more  plentiful  or  have  changed  their  diet. 
After  the  first  day  of  the  hunting  season,  pheas¬ 
ants  become  gun  shy  and  are  not  as  conspicuous  and 
this  factor  tends  to  decrease  the  season’s  bag  of 
these  birds. 

have  killed  pheasants  out  of  sea- 
protect  their  crops,  breaking  the 
the  idea  in  mind  that  they  could 
pay  a  fine  than  accept  a  serious 
crop  loss.  It  seems  that  a  farmer  should  have  more 
leeway  along  this  line.  He  should  be  allowed  to  kill 
destructive  pheasants  the  same  as  other  destructive 
birds  and  animals. 

In  this  era  of  farming  with  many  serious  problems 
to  face  and  to  conquer,  it  does  not  seem  right  that 
farmers  should  continue  to  take  a  serious  crop  loss 


Some  farmers 
son  in  order  to 
game  laws  with 
better  afford  to 
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by  pheasants*  each  year  and  be  able  to  do  nothing 
but  “grin  and  bear  it.”  It  is  only  placing  another 
item  of  loss  in  the  ledger  books,  and  the  enacting 
of  a  legislative  law  could  prevent  it.  h.  b.  p. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Buckwheat,  Grapes,  Apples — Some  Nice 
Things  Made  From  Them 

GRICULTURE,  vineyarding,  and  apple-grow¬ 
ing  are  supporting  two  industries  which  are 
reaching  large  proportions,  as  shown  by  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  buckwheat  flour,  grape  juice  and  apple 
juice  in  plants  not  many  miles  from  my  place.  In 
saying  some  things  about  these  industries,  it  is  my 
purpose  in  no  way  to  minimize  the  farmer,  the  vine- 
yardist,  or  the  apple-grower,  but  to  give  them  a 
place  at  the  “first  table.”  Comparatively  speaking, 
the  ones  from  whom  the  raw  materials  are  received 
for  producing  delectable  grape  juice  and  apple  juice 
as  well  as  those  who  grow  the  buckwheat  have  rear 
seats  and  are  not  having  the  chance  they  really  de¬ 
serve.  Legislation  is  needed,  perhaps,  not  to  bring 
about  better  prices  for  the  grower,  but  to  make  his 
products  cost  him  less.  Production  costs  would  be 
prohibitive  were  they  not  absolute  necessities  in 
carrying  on  business.  So  the  one  who  produces 
things  from  the  soil  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  and, 
if  any  class  needs  encouragement,  it  is  the  producing 
class. 

One  of  the  buckwheat  flouring  mills  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  county  began  more  than  a  century  ago  with  a 
capacity  of  two  barrels  a  day  of  stone-ground  flour. 
It  is  now  turning  out  a  better  grade  of  flour  from 
3.000  bushels  a  day — about  500  barrels.  This  mill  is 
also  producing  many  hundred  pounds  of  groats 
daily,  besides  the  by-product  of  buckwheat  feed  or 
middlings.  The  groats  are  merely  cracked  kernels 
of  buckwheat  in  about  four  grades  of  fineness,  used 
for  breakfast  food  by  many.  The  middlings  or  feed 
is  used  in  mixing  dairy  rations.  The  buckwheat 
hulls  are  a  waste  product,  having  a  small  nutrient 
value;  about  15  per  cent,  perhaps.  They  are  used 
for  packing  nursery  stock  for  shipment,  for  bedding 
dairy  cows,  etc. 

Another  buckwheat  mill  in  a  county  adjoining  the 
first,  turns  out  buckwheat  products  exclusively,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  So 
the  two  mills  having  a  capacity  of  6,000  bushels  of 
buckwheat  daily  for  a  period  of  about  three  months 
each  year  are  turning  out  a  modern  grade  of  flour 
and  distributing  it  to  most  of  the  States  of  the 
union  as  well  as  many  foreign  countries  like  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  Belgium,  etc.  These  mills  not  only 
furnish  a  market  for  a  large  quantity  of  buckwheat, 
but  one  of  them  has  a  bean  department  where  many 
tons  of  beans  are  graded,  cleaned  and  shipped. 
These  two  features  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
crops  of  buckwheat  and  beans  to  a  higher  level,  and 
to  make  them  profitable  to  the  farmers,  so  far  as 
overhead  conditions  will  permit. 

The  grape  and  apple-juice  plant  in  another  county 
is  a  busy  place  in  Fall  and  early  Winter  months, 
giving  employment  to  a  little  army  of  mostly  young 
men  and  affording  a  market  to  many  grape  and  ap¬ 
ple  growers,  yet  having  a  tendency  to  crowd  down 
prices.  The  year  1928  must  have  been  a  banner  year 
for  these  people  as  grapes  sold  for  about  half  the 
price  prevailing  the  former  year,  and  apples  brought 
only  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

But  they  do  turn  out  a  splendid  product,  which 
is  non-intoxicant  and  delicious.  It  sells  high,  but  is 
worth  a  lot  to  those  who  desire  luxuries.  I  dropped 
in  and  helped  one-half  day  unload  and  unpack  glass 
gallon  bottles,  from  the  cars.  These  receptacles, 
very  nicely  made  from  clear  glass  of  a  thickness 
far  surpassing  the  lamp  chimneys  of  the  present  day, 
were  washed,  scalded,  rinsed  and  sterilized  before 
filling  with  apple  juice.  Here  is  a  lesson  in  thor¬ 
ough  preparation  for  market,  which  the  farmer 
might  well  emulate. 

The  farmer  and  fruit  grower  have  the  prices  set 
by  others  for  their  product,  and  the  machinery  and 
fertilizers  used  in  growing  them,  also  the  materials 
for  their  table  and  the  clothing  they  wear. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  m.  drake. 


The  Turner  Center  System  Again 

FOR  the  information  of  farmers  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  exact  data  as  to  the  Turner  Center 
dairy  organization  in  Maine.  Definite  facts  are  hard 
to  get.  Well-informed  correspondents  on  most  farm 
subjects  in  the  territory  are  unable  to  get  data  and 
figures  which  would  help  to  an  understanding  of  the 
situation.  Farmers  do  not  know,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  will  not  tell. 

The  Turner  Center  Dairying  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  about  46  years  ago  in  the  town  of  Turner, 
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Androscoggin  Co.,  Maine,  by  E.  L.  Bradford  and 
associates.  He  was  the  manager  all  these  years  until 
1926,  when  W.  B.  Haskell,  who  had  been  assistant 
manager,  took  his  place.  The  business  outgrew  the 
small  but  efficient  plant  in  Turner,  and  was  moved 
to  the  city  of  Auburn,  where  headquarters  have  been 
maintained  ever  since,  including  a  big  butter-making 
outfit,  pasteurizing  outfit,  ice-cream  plant,  etc.,  as 
well  as  large  icehouses.  Collecting  plants  were 
maintained  all  over  Maine  and  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  and  some  in  Canada.  Although  small 
butter-making  and  separating  plants  had  been  oper¬ 
ated  in  different  places,  all  have  now  been  closed, 
and  all  manufacture  has  been  at  Auburn.  The  ice 
cream  business  has  increased  wonderfully. 

In  1919  or  1920  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Bradford 
to  make  it  a  farm  co-operative  plant.  The  capital 
authorized  was  $1,000,000  of  common  stock  at  $10 
a  share.  The  amount  outstanding  in  1926  was 
$810,802 ;  and  $1,000,000  preferred  stock,  total  out¬ 
standing  $763,000.  Total  outstanding  $1,574,000. 
There  was  a  provision  that  when  the  company  failed 
to  pay  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  then  the 
preferred  stock  had  the  right  to  vote.  This  right 
was  not  exercised  until  December,  1928.  Farmers 
had  one  vote  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  stock 
held.  It  is  assumed  that  the  old  owners  held  the 
preferred  stock  and  each  holder  had  one  vote  for 
each  share  of  stock  held  by  him.  But  in  any  event, 
the  old  directors  and  management  in  charge  before 
farmers  bought  stock  remained  in  control  from  first 
to  last. 

The  plan  was  for  farmers  to  buy  the  common 
stock,  and  pay  for  it  by  a  deduction  of  5  per  cent 
out  of  their  monthly  milk  bills.  The  stock  was 
issued  in  two  series.  The  1920  series  was  reported 
as  paid  in  full  hy  1925,  and  the  1921  series  in  1926. 
A  majority  of  the  farmers  voted  to  buy  the  stock 
on  the  5  per  cent  deduction  terms,  but  some  did  not. 
It  is  now  expressed  as  an  opinion  that  if  fai-mers 
had  been  asked  at  the  time  to  subscribe  $1,000,000 
in  cold  cash  for  the  stock  they  never  would  have 
done  it.  At  any  rate,  during  a  period  of  about  three 
years  following,  the  patrons  dropped  off  from  over 
4,000  cows  to  about  2,200. 

There  is  considerable  feeling  against  the  manage¬ 
ment.  Farmers  have  been  blamed  because  they  did 
not  continue  to  send  milk  to  the  plants.  Farmers 
consulted  say  they  quit  because  they  were  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  management.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
farm  co-operative  business ;  but  farmers  had  no  real 
part  in  it,  and  they  could  and  did  get  more  for  milk 
elsewhere.  The  busiixess  was  expanded  unduly  by 
their  money  and  credit.  Distributing  plants  owned 
by  the  company  ai’e  located  at  Charlestown,  Lynn, 
Lowell,  Worcester  and  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.  It  is  admitted  that  because  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  or  purchase  of  these  plants,  or  some  of  them, 
at  inflated  prices,  the  overhead  charges  were  greatly 
increased.  The  expansion  was  greater  than  the  busi¬ 
ness  would  warrant.  The  farmers  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this,  yet  it  was  a  heavy  burden  all  the  while. 

There  has  been  much  complaint  for  many  years 
that  in  some  cases  the  butter-fat  test  was  less  than 
it  should  ho  Farmers  say  those  who  made  a  bad 
enough  kick  got  satisfaction ;  others  didn’t. 
Theoretically  Ihe  fax-mers  had  the  management  of 
the  business.  Practically  they  had  little  to  do  with 
it.  The  directors  have  been  the  same  over  a  long 
period. 

The  question  as  to  what  the  assets  and  liabilities 
were  at  the  time  of  reorganization,  nobody  outside 
the  corporation  seems  to  know.  The  last  x-eport  was 
for  1926.  Everybody  would  like  to  know  who,  be¬ 
sides  the  bank,  was  concerned  in  lxiaking  the  $S00,000 
offer  for  the  business.  The  Atlantic  National  Bank 
is  certainly  not  in  the  milk  business.  The  farmers 
get  25  cents  on  the  dollar  back. 

There  is  a  report  in  the  air  that  this  whole 
reorganization  scheme  is  the  advance  of  a  great 
nxex-ger,  but  nothing  definite  has  been  learned. 
Clerks  in  the  business  office  have  been  given  a 
month’s  notice  that  they  may  go  to  Boston  to  work 
in  the  office  there  or  lose  their  jobs,  but  no  one 
knows  just  what  will  be  done  with  the  business -in 
Auburn. 

Propaganda  through  the  press  has  pictured  this 
business  as  a  great  and  successful  farm  co-operative 
enterprise.  Speeches  at  dairy  meetings  have  had 
the  same  effect.  Now  it  is  shown  that  there  never 
was  any  real  co-operation  about  it.  Farmex-s  paid 
in  a  million  dollars  in  installments.  They  had  no 
control  of  the  business  and  no  information  to  enable 
them  to  direct  it  if  they  had  control.  They  were 
expected  to  furnish  milk  for  less  than  the  general 
price  by  other  buyers.  Their  money  was  put  into 
city  distributing  plants.  Now  they  get  25  per  cent 
of  their  money  back,  and  they  do  not  even  know 
who  pays  it.  Some  will  call  this  a  failure  of  co¬ 


operation.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  not  in 
any  sense  a  co-operative  organization.  It  simply 
proves  over  again  that  farmers  gain  nothing  by 
financing  enterprises  to  be  controlled  by  promoters 
and  middlemen.  It  is  intimated  from  Maine  that 
fai-nxers  have  learned  the  lesson  fi-om  experiences 
with  potatoes  and  milk,  that  they  now  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  co-operation  and  exploitation,  and 
that  the  next  time  there  will  be  real  co-operation. 
They  will  do  it  themselves. 


Poultry  on  Long  Island 

THE  Winter  season  on  Loixg  Island  finds  many  of 
the  duck  farms  devoting  more  time  and  space  to 
broiler  raising,  which  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as 
a  profitable  midseason  enterprise,  bridging  the  gap 
between  Autumn  and  Spring  shipments  of  ducks. 
It  is  estimated  that  fully  150,000  of  these  fryers 
will  be  put  on  the  market  from  the  north  and  soxxth 
producing  sections  of  the  island  dux-ing  Winter  and 
early  Spring  when  attractive  prices  are  expected. 
The  wholesale  price  during  the  past  month  has  aver¬ 
aged  about  40  cents  for  1%  to  1%-lb.  chickens,  which 
seems  to  be  about  the  most  profitable  size  to  grow 
for  broilers,  heavier  birds  requiring  a  longer  time 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  price  except  as 
roasters.  A  quick  growth  and  a  fair  price  is  a  com¬ 
bination  most  desired  by  the  growers,  and  to  rea¬ 
lize  this  it  is  necessary  to  make  conditions  for  rapid 
growth  as  favorable  as  possible  with  hot  brooders, 
forced  feeding  from  the  start  and  unusual  care  and 
attention  to  the  many  details  in  connection  with 
the  business. 

Disease  once  gaining  a  foothold  in  a  flock,  there 
is  little  that  caix  be  done,  and  thousands  are  lost. 
So  far  i-ather  uniformly  good  results  are  reported, 
and  chickens  are  doing  well,  with  every  indication 
of  growing  into  fat  and  juicy  broilers.  Several  com¬ 
bination  duck  and  broiler  buildings  have  been  built 
in  this  section  during  the  Fall,  and  several  were  xin- 
der  construction  to  be  ready  for  use  in  January.  One 
building  here  is  25x135  with  two  floors  and  loft,  the 
latter  to  be  used  for  drying  duck  feathers.  This 
comparatively  new  form  of  poultry  building  con¬ 
struction — here  at  least — has  two  divisions,  one  on 
ground  for  ducks,  and  above  Winter  broilers  are  to 
be  grown,  both  levels  to  be  heated  by  a  liot-water 
plant.  Considerable  expense  can  be  saved,  it  is  said, 
by  this  form  of  construction,  there  being  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  for  two  buildings  with  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  besides  the  quarters  are  more  compact,  the 
work  of  caring  for  the  birds  more  readily  done  and 
the  cost  of  fuel  reduced  without  a  loss  of  efficiency. 

Many  of  the  chicks  are  hatched  in  incubators  on 
the  farms,  while  others  are  bougTit  as  day-old  chicks. 
In  either  event  there  seems  to  be  no  difficxxlty  in 
procuring  large  numbers  as  indicated  by  the  out¬ 
put  at  the  different  farms  in  this  section.  One,  that 
of  Eugene  G.  Warner  of  Eastport,  had  60,000  some 
time  ago,  and  others  in  the  section  between  the 
Moriches  and  at  Riverhead  and  eastward  along  the 
North  Fork,  have  increased  their  facilities  for  Win¬ 
ter  bi-oilers.  After  a  10  to  12  weeks  growth  these 
broilers  will  be  shipped  to  the  wholesale  commis¬ 
sion  markets,  mostly  alive.  Dry-picking  in  such 
numbers  as  are  now  produced  would  require  a  small 
army  of  skilled  “hands,”  and  it  is  not  everyone  who 
understands  this  work,  or  cares  to  do  it  either. 
Long  Island.  w.  b.  tuthiix. 


Transplanting  Pecans 

It  is  thought  here  in  the  South,  and  I  suppose  also 
in  the  North,  that  the  pecan  is  a  hard  tree  to 
transplant  because  it  has  such  few  fibrous  roots.  We 
have  foxxnd  this  is  not  the  case.  The  pecan  is  as 
easily  transplanted  as  the  apple  if  it  is  handled 
right. 

The  roots  of  the  pecan  tree  are  very  sensitive  to 
the  air.  If  one  is  exposed  for  20  minutes,  even 
if  the  roots  do  not  get  dry,  the  tree  will  often  die  or 
make  very  poor  growth.  The  walnut  is  also  this 
way  to  an  extent.  The  pecan  cannot  be  dug  if  the 
weather  is  cold,  because  the  roots  cannot  stand  cold 
when  out  of  the  ground. 

Another  thing  I  have  found  out  about  setting  the 
pecan  is  that  the  more  the  ground  is  disturbed  where 
the  tree  is  to  be  set,  the  slower  the  tree  will  start 
off  to  grow.  Where  possible  we  use  a  crowbar  hole 
to  plant  pecans.  We  cut  off  all  the  fibrous  roots, 
leaving  one  long  root.  We  take  care  not  to  leave 
any  of  the  tx-ee  above  the  ground  that  was  under 
the  ground  before.  Then  after  the  tree  is  set  in  the 
little  hole  we  pour  in  a  bucket  of  water  and  w-ork  in 
sand  around  it.  If  the  tree  is  too  large  to  set  in  a 
crowbar  hole  we  use  a  post-hole  digger. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  pecan  trees  are  lost  either 
by  letting  them  get  too  much  exposed  in  digging  or 
trying  to  do  too  much  to  them  when  they  are  set  out 
Some  people  even  blast  the  ground  and  usually  lose 
not  less  than  50  per  cent.  Very  often  the  pecan  tree 
will  stand  where  the  ground  has  been  much  dis¬ 
turbed  until  late  in  the  Summer  before  putting  out. 
Eratli  Co.,  Texas,  j,  e,  fitzgeeald. 
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The  Optimist  Makes  His  Annual  Report 

MV  AGRICULTURAL  friend,  the  same  one  that 
says  farmers  are  incorrigible  optimists,  lias 
been  prophesying  again.  This  time  he  opines  that 
farm  relief  is  most  likely  to  come  through  the  op- 


The  “Optimist”  Caught  in  His  Own  Melon  Patch 


eration  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  He 
would  let  the  most  inefficient  and  shiftless  farmers 
he  gradually  eliminated,  squeezed  out  as  it  were,  by 
the  competition  of  better  qualified  farmers.  He  does 
not  say  what  is  to  become  of  the  individuals  thus 
eliminated.  That  would  be  a  problem  for  some  one 
to  solve,  but  the  survivors  of  the  process  would  have 
‘•relief,”  I  presume.  I  had  an  idea  that  the  “sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest”  was  a  relic  of  pioneer  days,  and 
had  been  superseded  by  more  humane  conditions 
under  which  the  marginal  farmer  should  have  a 
chance  to  maintain  a  home  and  a  self-respecting 
existence.  I  hardly  think  industry  or  society  hank¬ 
ers  to  employ  the  farmer  who  has  lost  the  battle  on 
his  own  ground,  but  our  government  owes  it  to  its 
citizens  to  make  living  tolerable,  on  the  farms  or 
anywhere  else  they  decide  it  is  best  to  make  their 
homes.  We  farmers  don't  need  to  look  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  prosper  us,  but  we  should  insist  that  it 
remove  unjust  burdens  of  taxation,  and  then  we 
should  make  the  most  of  our  economic  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  wait  patiently  for  nature’s  help.  As  an 
optimist  I  would  like  to  tell  how  natural  “relief” 
has  reached  our  farm  this  year.  As  I  am  writing  this 
in  the  shadow  of  a  receding  Thanksgiving  Day,  it 
may  sound  something  like  a  catalog  of  our  blessings. 

Nature  has  been  kind  to  us  this  year.  I  felt  sure 
it  would  sometimes.  The  four  previous  seasons  did 
not  seem  like  fair  samples  of  nature's  way.  This 
year  we  have  had  a  normal  amount  of  heat  and 
rainfall  so  distributed  that  the  general  result  was 
good.  The  open  Winter  left  damaged  wheat  fields 
behind  it,  but  there  was  moisture  enough  to  fill  the 
grain  and  make  fine  prospects  for  new  meadows  in 
the  stubble.  Spring  plowing  got  an  early  start  in 
April,  and  our  crops  were  sown  as  early  as  weather 
and  soil  were  most  favorable.  Our  three  acres  of 
peas  for  the  canning  factory  came  up  well,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  they  could  not  have  had  a  better 
growing  season.  At  harvest  they  netted  $78  an  acre 
and  left  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa,  which  is  now  ready 
for  Winter.  Oats  and  barley  made  better  straw 
and  heavier  grain  than  in  the  previous  year.  Corn 
planting  was  begun  May  30  with  field  corn,  and 
finished  June  22  with  some  late  sweet  corn  for  fod¬ 
der  only.  Two  acres  of  our  corn  was  early  sweet 
corn  for  the  cannery.  The  net  returns  from  the 
two  acres  were  $87.61,  and  the  fodder  will  last  our 
cows  until  February. 

Our  bean  crop  was  fair  hut  suffered  a  little  from 
too  much  rain  just  when  it  needed  cultivating.  This 
was  offset  by  ideal  dry  weather  at  harvest,  the  first 
time  in  four  years.  The  best  thing  about  the  beau 
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crop  is  the  price  this  year.  Before  the  thrasher  had 
arrived  at  the  farm,  a  buyer  was  at  the  door  offer¬ 
ing  the  equivalent  of  nearly  five  dollars  a  bushel  and 
no  charge  for  trucking  them  away.  When  the  beans 
were  thrashed  the  yield  was  enough  to  warrant  an 
estimate  of  $75  an  acre  gross  returns.  Jf  I  had 
planted  all  Perry  marrows  it  would  have  been  near¬ 
er  $100  an  acre. 

This  was  the  year  for  our  apple  trees  to  bloom. 
The  Baldwins  were  a  disappointment,  but  all  other 
varieties  did  their  duty.  Spring  frosts  seldom  have 
a  chance  at  our  fruit  blossoms,  as  they  are  back¬ 
ward  about  opening.  Cloudy  showery  weather  is 
a  greater  obstacle  to  the  setting  of  our  fruit,  but 
this  year  there  were  enough  days  with  sunshine  to 
let  the  bees  do  their  work.  Our  apple  specialty  is 
Northern  Spy.  When  I  applied  the  first  codling- 
moth  spray  I  thought  we  had  a  light  crop  of  Spys 
to  care  for.  When  I  put  on  the  midsummer  spray 
I  changed  my  mind.  We  picked  96  bushels  of  Spys 
and  they  are  worth  from  $1  to  $2  a  bushel  this  Win¬ 
ter.  It  was  the  first  good  crop  of  Spys  the  orchard 
has  shown  us,  and  I  believe  we  can  expect  even  bet¬ 
ter  ones  in  the  future. 

Every  strawberry  grower  dreads  a  drouth  at  pick¬ 
ing  time,  but  an  overdose  of  water  is  almost  as  bad. 
Nature  wept  copiously  as  our  berries  were  about  to 
ripen,  and  we  lost  some  by  decay  and  the  rank 
growth  of  overfed  vines,  hut  the  price  was  satis¬ 
factory  and  customers  too  numerous  to  be  accom¬ 
modated.  Our  new  red  raspberry  patch  fared  bet¬ 
ter  for  weather  and  made  a  hit  with  private  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  far  as  they  would  go.  The  seven  new 
rows  of  Redpatli  berries  have  grown  amazingly  and 
should  help  production  next  year.  We  found  this 
variety  a  pleasure  to  gather ;  not  a  tiresome  job. 

Garden  crops  have  been  very  good,  too,  and  per¬ 
haps  furnish  the  best  illustration  of  nature’s  kind¬ 


Flower  Beds  on  Approach  to  the  Barn 


ness.  My  partner  is  very  fond  of  melons.  I  grew 
muskmelons  successfully  on  the  sandy  soil  and 
warmer  Summers  of  Westchester  County  before 
moving  here.  For  three  Summers  after  settling 
here  I  could  see  no  encouragement  for  melon  grow¬ 
ing.  In  fact  we  found  it  difficult  .to  grow  ripe  Win¬ 
ter  squashes  with  certainty.  But  wife  kept  longing 
for  melons  so  much  that  I  took  a  chance  last  year 
with  two  varieties  of  early  muskmelons.  I  selected 
the  only  pi  ot  of  ground  on  the  farm  with  a  good  ex¬ 
posure  and  southern  slope,  using  compost  and  wood 
ashes  in  the  hills  under  the  seed.  The  stand  of 
plants  was  good  on  part  of  the  hills  and  the  growth 
healthy  but  too  slow,  for  lack  of  warmth.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  1  there  were  melons  in  sight,  but  would  they 
ever  ripen?  I  had  my  doubts,  based  on  normal  Sep¬ 
tember  heat,  but  I  was  surprised-  by  the  abundant 
Summer  warmth  of  the  month  which  saved  the 
melons  from  defeat  and  gave  us  ripe  ones  late  in 
Summer.  This  year  I  took  another  chance  with 
the  same  varieties  and  in  addition  planted  eight 
hills  of  early  watermelons.  I  used  the  same  south 
slope  as  before,  got  a  perfect  stand  of  plants,  kept 
the  cucumber  beetles  off  sufficiently,  and  how  those 
melon  plants  did  thrive!  In  August  one  could  see 
numerous  green  fruits  sprinkled  over  the  patch.  On 
September  6  the  first  melons  ripened.  Warm  dry 
weather  soon  ripened  so  many  that  we  could  not.  use 
them  all.  A  village  grocer  took  the  surplus,  all  we 
wanted  to  spare  and  declared  they  were  the  “best 
melons  I  ever  had  in  the  store.”  The  harvest  of 


such  a  crop  here  had  to  be  recorded  with  a  pocket 
camera.  The  flavor  of  those  melons  still  lingers  with 
the  family  who  feasted  on  them.  As  for  squashes 
they  nearly  all  ripened  completely.  “Best  squashes 
I  ever  ate”  was  the  verdict  of  the  cook  to  whom 
some  of  them  were  introduced  for  the  first  time. 

Late  cabbages  and  cauliflower  had  a  slow  time 
until  the  dry  weather  ended  October  15.  So  did  the 
Winter  celery,  but  they  made  tremendous  root  sys¬ 
tems,  and  rapidly  developed  their  tops  in  the  favor¬ 
able  October  ending.  After  filling  the  triple-decked 
cabbage  bin  in  our  cellar  I  had  a  load  to  sell  at  the 
attractive  price  of  $25  a  ton  at  the  car  door. 

The  poultry  flock,  too,  has  given  us  cause  for 
thanksgiving.  I  made  two  hatches  of  eggs  from 
pullets  and  put  500  chicks  out  on  the  orchard  range. 
Crows  took  about  40  of  them  before  1  discovered  the 
thieving  and  ended  it  with  my  trusty  gun.  With 
over  200  thrifty  pullets  in  sight  we  had  to  build  an¬ 
other  pen  on  our  new  laying-house  for  the  breeding 
flock.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  our  300  Barred  Rocks 
showed  their  gratitude  for  modern  housing  and  con¬ 
stant  care  by  laying  60  eggs. 

In  the  stable  is  a  bouncing  baby  four  weeks  old, 
produced  by  the  pretty  heifer  we  acquired  last 
March  at  an  auction  sale.  It  is  the  first  heifer 
calf  born  on  the  farm  for  us.  We  shall  not  keep 
her  long,  for  her  ancestry  does  not  please,  hut  our 
younger  son  is  raising  a  purebred  Jersey  calf  which 
a  neighbor  offered  to  sell  last  March.  She  was  lit¬ 
tle  enough  then  but  a  thrifty  prospect  now  for  a 
future  milker. 

Yes,  the  “relief”  has  been  very  welcome  and  not 
unexpected.  I  feel  somewhat  as  President  Coolidge 
did  when  his  first  salary  check  was  delivered  by 
messenger  to  the  White  House.  “Come  again,”  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  retiring  messenger. 

Central  New  York.  opti. 


Queer  Fish 

HE  PADDLEFISH. — There  is  a  very  strange 
fish  found  in  the  larger  streams  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Its  body  is  round 
and  pot-bellied,  covered  with  a  smooth  skin,  and 
with  a  tail  almost  like  that  of  a  shark.  The  mouth 
is  very  big  and  the  eyes  are  very  small.  At  the 
front  of  the  head  is  something  which  is  shaped  like 
the  blade  of  a  canoe  paddle,  and  about  half  as  long 
as  the  rest  of  the  fish.  The  first  explorers  who  saw 
this  creature  thought  this  paddle  must  be  some  kind 
of  a  weapon,  and  they  called  the  fish  “swordfish.” 
We  know  now  that  it  is  too  soft  and  delicate  to  lie 
used  in  that  way,  hut  that  is  about  as  near  as  we  are 
to  being  sure  of  its  real  use.  There  are  some  very 
large  nerves  going  out  into  it  and  we  believe  it  is 
some  sort  of  sense  organ.  Paddlefish  in  an  aquarium 
have  been  known  to  stun  themselves  by  hitting  the 
paddle  against  the  walls.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  is 
used  to  strike  the  water  plants  and  jar  small  cre- 
tures  loose. 

It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  short  time  that 
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■we  have  known  enough  about  this  fish  to 
be  sure  even  what  it  ate  ordinarily.  Now 
we  are  sure  that  its  usual  food  is  the 
multitude  of  small  creatures  such  as  wa¬ 
ter  fleas,  small  shrimp,  etc.  Perhaps  the 
paddle  is  some  sort  of  a  taster  to  tell 
when  it  is  in  a  place  where  there  are 
things  it  wants  to  eat.  The  feelers  of  a 
catfish  serve  that  purpose.  When  a  bull¬ 
head  or  horned  pout  is  swimming  around 
on  the  bottom  of  a  pond  it  is  all  the  time 
tasting  everything  its  whiskers  touch. 
Anything  that  seems  edible  is  picked  up. 

Although  the  paddlefish  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
larger  tributaries,  we  do  not  yet  know 
where  or  when  it  breeds.  The  smallest 
young  that  have  been  taken  yet  were 
caught  near  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  some 
years  ago,  as  the  water  began  to  fall 
after  the  Summer  flood.  They  were  al¬ 
ready  some  inches  long  and  were  prob¬ 
ably  several  weeks  old.  Formerly  pad¬ 
dlefish,  or  “spoonbill  cats”  as  they  are 
often  called,  were  thrown  away.  Now 
they  sell  quite  well  in  the  markets,  and 
much  caviar  is  made  from  their  eggs.  _  If 
they  are  not  dressed  and  cooked  just 
right  they  have  a  very  strong,  rank 
flavor,  but  with  proper  treatment,  par¬ 
ticularly  taking  out  the  backbone  and  the 
big  blood  vessels  near  it,  they  are  very 
good.  Not  many  of  them  come  to  the 
Chicago  markets,  and  these  are  picked  up 
right  away.  They  are  better  if  baked 
than  fried.  Although  they  look  very 
much  like  catfish  they  are  much  more 
closely  related  to  the  sturgeons.  It  is 
likely  that  many  millions  of  years  ago 
their  ancestors  and  those  of  the  sturgeons 
were  the  same.  There  is  a  very  similar 
fish  in  some  of  the  larger  rivers  of  China, 
but  even  less  is  known  of  that  than  of 
our  fish.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Since  there  are  just  a  few  days  be¬ 
tween  the  Rochester  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Harrisburg  meeting  of  The  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
few  thoughts  gathered  at  the  former  place 
should  be  put  down  on  paper  very  shortly 
before  the  necessity  of  running  for  an¬ 
other  train  arises. 

We  are  just  a  little  bit  jealous  of  the 
large  buildings  available  for  exhibitions, 
for  our  own  fruit  show  has  been  hope- 
lessly  crowded  the  past  several  years,  and 
this  year  will  probably  be  little  better. 
To  date,  our  shows  have  been  in  rented 
buildings  owned  by  private  individuals, 
and  to  complicate  our  situation  still  fur¬ 
ther,  more  than  a  score  of  other  agricul¬ 
tural  organizations  are  also  competitors 
for  whatever  tag-ends  of  space  there  may 
be  This  usually  means  that  the  various 
displays  are  apt  to  be  rather  widely  scat¬ 
tered.  To  remedy  this  situation,  Governor 
Fisher  has  planned  to  erect  a  $1,250,000 
exposition  hall,  probably  in  time  for  next 
year’s  show.  Rochester  also  happens  to 
be  better  provided  with  accommodations 
for  the  visitors  than  our  State  capital. 

So  far  as  the  exhibits  were  concerned, 
the  New  York  show  excelled  in  machinery 
and  supplies  displayed,  due  partly  to  our 
lack  of  room.  However,  the  fruit  portions 
were  a  little  disappointing,  since  we  had 
frequently  heard  the  statement  that  the 
Rochester  show  was  probably  the  best  m 
the  East,  and  since  the  fruit  entered  was 
not  what  we  expected  in  quantity  or 
sometimes  even  in  quality..  Various  Aew 
York  sources  attributed  this  to  scab,  rus- 
seting  the  small  premiums  awarded,  the 
unfavorable  period  for  Western  New  York 
fruit  or  even  indifference  or  lack  ot  in¬ 
terest.  At  any  rate,  we  feel,  that  much  of 
the  finest  fruit  produced  in  New  York 
never  was  sent  to  the  show. 

The  commercially  packed  fruit  exhibit 
of  barrels  and  tub  bushels,  opened  and 
inspected  for  grade,  was  one  of  the  best 
things  there.  It  was  rumored  that  some 
New  York  growers  would  not  send  any¬ 
thing  to  this  feature  even  though  no 
names  were  on  the  barrels.  Well,  we  had 
the  same  thing  scheduled  for  Harrisburg 
this  year,  and  we  were  \ery  curious  as  to 
just  how  well  our  commercial  pack  would 
stand  up  under  inspection  in  just  the 
same  fashion.  Imagine  our  surprise  and 
chagrin  when  we  learned  that  only  one 
grower  in  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  would  permit  his  fruit  to  be  entered 
in  this  class — and,  as  may  be  susp  cted, 
his  pack  has  always  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  this  sort  of  test. 

One  of  the  chief  things  of  value  to  be 
gained  from  any  fruit  exposition  are  the 
new  ideas  discovered  in  browsing  around 
among  old  and  new  friends.  One,  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  spraying  and 
dusting  machinery  is  working  on  the  idea 
that  his  orchard  duster  might  make  a 
very  excellent  means  of  distributing  am¬ 
monium  sulphate  or  similar  concentrated 
chemical  fertilizer.  Those  who  have  wan¬ 
dered  up  and  down  tree  rows,  broadcast- 
ing  fertilizers  by  hand,  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  uniform  applications  of  these 
fertilizers  over  all  the  area.,  even  with 
the  best  of  intentions.  A  slight  change 
in  the  duster  mechanism  and  the  addition 
of  some  sort  of  a  fish-tail  or  fan-shaped 
nozzle  projecting  downwards  at  the  rear 
are  the  essential  parts  of  the  scheme. 
Remarkably  uniform  applications  under 
control  of  the  operator  are  said  to  have 
resulted  in  preliminary  trials. 

Continuing  our  browsing,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  statement  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  12  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding 
the  abandoning  of  the  lead-seal-and-wire- 
through-the-tree  method  of  variety  certifi- 
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cation  of  apple  trees  was  true.  One  lead¬ 
ing  nursery  now  uses  the  wire  method 
only  on  two-year  trees;  but  dispenses  with 
piercing  the  trunk  of  the  young  tree  by 
simply  wrapping  the  wire  loosely  around 
the  tree,  relying  on  the  side  branches  to 
hold  the  seal  in  place.  Another  nursery 
has  completely  dropped  t£e  wire  method, 
issuing  certificates  of  trueness-to-name  to 
all  purchasers  desiring  them.  A  Mary¬ 
land  nursery  admitted  their  lack  of  a 
suitable  new  method  to  insure  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  lead-seal  results  without,  how¬ 
ever,  using  lead  seals.  One  instance  was 
mentioned  in  which  about  500  trees 
marked  with  the  lead-seal  method  were 
subjected  to  a  severe  storm  when  they 
were  two  or  three  years  old.  Between 
one  and  two  hundred  broke  off  at  the 
hole. 

From  New  Jersey  friends  it  was 
learned  that  a  well-known  red  sport  of 
Delicious  was  not  always  working  out  as 
expected,  since  frequently  the  fruit  of 
this  red  sport  developed  too  much  color, 
making  them  too  dark  to  be  really  attrac¬ 
tive.  From  a  New  England  visitor  came 
the  news  that  some  of  them  up  there  won¬ 
dered  if  the  new  red  sports  had  not  been 
a  little  over-emphasized  in  importance  re¬ 
cently.  Our  personal  reaction  is  that 
their  value  must  be  determined  by  each 
orchardist  under  his  own  set  of  conditions 
and  then  he  can  decide  whether  or  not 
they  are  adapted  for  his  locality. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  New  Jersey 
growers  has  been  using  stationary  spray 
plants  in  his  orchards  for  several  years. 
In  Rochester  he  ordered  another  station¬ 
ary  outfit  from  one  of  the  exhibitors. 
This  will  be  installed  in  his  vineyards  for 
use  this  Spring.  Last  year  this  man 
worked  out  his  system  for  installing  and 
using  the  stationary  plant  by  means  of 
long  hose  leads  and  the  usual  spray  rigs. 
Now  that  his  system  is  established  and 
the  mechanics  of  its  operation  worked 
out,,  the  actual  installation  is  simplified. 
Incidentally,  all  piping  will  be  under¬ 
ground  as  in  his  orchard,  and  a  return 
system  is  provided  for.  B.  h.  sudds. 
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Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  at  small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit. 
Before  buying  more  B  batteries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


Grape  Vines,  2  Yrs.,  No.  1 

100  Concord,  #6;  100  Moores  Early,  #8;  25  Caoo,  $4.50, 
Cal.  Privet,  2  years,  18  to  2*  inches,  100,  $8. 50;  Barberry, 
2  years,  9  to  12  inches,  100,  #4.50.  Post  or  express  paid. 
Bargain  list  free.  BARNHART'S  NURSERY,  Beltsville,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES  52 IM000 

Our  18th  Annual  Bargain  Book  of  guaranteed  berry 
plants,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  and  bulbs;  including 
MASTODON  Everbearing  Strawberry,  sent  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices.  SPECIAL— 250  Mixed  Gladiolus  (bulblets) 
postpaid  for  26c.  J . M. ROKELV  t  SON,  Boi  10.BRIUCEMAN.  MICH. 


that  make  the  difference 


in  the  crop 


Send  today  for 
HOFFMAN’S 
BULLETIN  on 
“Clover  and  the 
Legume  Crops.” 
Tell  us  what 
crops  you  raise 
and  we  will  put 
you  on  the  list 
to  get  all  the 
Bulletins  on 
those  crops  as 
they  are  printed. 

Write  today. 


Buying  seed,  studying  crops  and  markets, 
examining  and  testing,  comparing  and 
grading  varieties  is  our  job  all  the  year 
around.  No  farmer  could  possibly  give  it 
even  a  fraction  of  the  time  we  do  and  get 
his  own  job  done.  And  yet  it  is  the  fine 
points  in  seed  that  make  the  difference  in 
the  crop. 

We  have  been  doing  this  for  30  years  and 
have  built  up  a  service  that  shows  its 
value  when  the  crop  comes  through. 
True  it  is  that  seed  selection  is  only  one 
factor  of  successful  farming,  but  there’s 
nothing  more  important ! 

Hoffman’s  service  costs  you  nothing.  It  is 
found  in  every  bag  of  Hoffman’s  seed.  It 
marks  the  difference  between  an  ordinary 
crop  and  a  profit- crop. 

Our  offerings  of  red  clover,  alsike  and 
alfalfa  this  Spring  are  extra  fine,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  rising  market  we  advise  you 
to  buy  early. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  623,  Landisville, 
Lancaster  County  Pennsylvania 
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PLOWS  ROCKY,  HILLY  LAND 

OR  MONEV  BACK  /  _ 


Genuine 

WHE  EL-LESS  ^PLOW1 


Hitch  the  16-inch  single  bottom  Ferguson  WHEEL-LESS  Plow  to  your  Ford9on 
and  go  into  any  field  that  you  can  plow  with  horses.  We  guarantee  to  plow  it,  no 
matter  how  rocky  or  hilly  it  is,  or  money  back  I  You  can’t  lose.  Neither  can  we  be¬ 
cause  the  Ferguson  always  makes  good!  A  great  corn  borer  plow. 

Delivered  Direct  from  Factory  to  You — Price  reduced  from  $88.00  to  $69.75  — 
you  save  $18.25!  Plow  shipped  complete,  set  up,  ready  to  put  in  field.  Backed  by 
our  guarantee.  Order  now.  Only  a  limited  number  will  be  sold.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
let:  “The  Turning  Point  in  Power  Farming.’* 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  J,  Evansville,  led. 

Information  on  2-Gang  W  HEEL-LESS  Plows  on  request* 


Fruit  Trees 

We  offer  the  following  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  at  a  Special  Bargain. 
These  trees  are  budded  from  the 
bearing  orchards  and  we  are  sure 
that  they  are  true-to-name.  We 
have  no  salesmen.  We  sell  direct 
to  you ;  that  is  why  prices  are  low. 
APPLE  TREES  — Baldwin,  Cort¬ 
land  Famous,  R.  I.  Greening,  Gravensteins,  King  Porter, 
Northern  Spy,  2  and  3-year-old ;  5  to  7  ft.  $85.00  per  100. 
pr&R  TREES— Bartlett,  Clapps  Favorite,  Flemish  Beauty; 
Seckel,  Kiefer,  3-year-old;  5  to  6  feet.  $50.00  per  100. 
PLUM  TREES— Burbank,  Abundance,  Satsumma,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Rain  Cloud,  Slipper’s  Pride,  Damson,  3-year-old, 
5  to  7  feet.  $85.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES— Elberta,  Carman,  Belle 
of  Georgia,  J.  H.  Hale,  Rochester,  Mr. 

Rose,  Crawford  late,  8-year-old;  5  to  6 
feet,  $25.00  per  100. 

GRAPE  VINES— Concord,  Niagara,  Ca¬ 
tawba.  Campbell  Early,  Harford,  Wor* 
den,  2  and  3  year-old.  $12.00  per  100. 

For  less  than  100,  look  through  our  price  list. 

QUALITY  STOCK-REASONABLE  PRICES-SERVICC 
Send  for  a  FREE  Catalog 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  9000,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


Postpaid  to  voor  door.  All  dif¬ 
ferent  colors.  Guaranteed. 

Vigorous  tubers  that  will 
grow  big.  brilliant-hued  blooms 
on  strong,  straight  stalKs. 

GLADIOLUS  — 50  for  $1.00;  10O  for  $L7 S-. 

20  varieties— all  different  colors;  rich  tints, 

ROSES  -Own-root.Field  grown:50C 

3  for  $1.40: 6  for  $2.65: 12  for 


WE  INCLUDE  WITH 
EACH  0R0ER 

^flOOwQVERA 
tlERSEY  BEAUTY’* 

DAHLIA! 


Order  now.  Shipped  at  planting  time. 
FREE"”  140-page  Catalog  of  Seeds.  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Shrubs.  All  prices  include  postage. 

iSCHILDS  SEEDS! 

•35  Chi  “  ‘  ~  ‘ 


>  Childs  A ve„  Floral  Park.  N.Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  38-pages,  15  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  1 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
S 1 .00  postpaid.  Satisfhction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Richared  Apple  Trees 

Member  of  the  Delicious  family.  Ripens  earlier; 
an  intense  red.  Try  some  of  our  Southern  apple 
trees.  The  other  man  buys  them  to  sell  to  you; 
why  not  order  direct  J  Five  Richared  and  five 
Delicious,  2  to  3  ft.,  S2.00;  or  twenty-five, 
either  kind,  for  S4.S0,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
Send  for  catalog  that  is  different. 

FITZGERALD’S  NURSERY 

Stephenville,  Texas 


Trees  and  Plants 

FROM  VERMONT 

All  the  trees  and  plants  we  offer  are  of  proven  value  and 
hardiness.  Whether  you  need’Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants, 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Rhododendrons  or  Perennials, 
it  will  pay  you  to  get  our  catalog.  Ask  for  one  today. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VT. 

“Grown  in  Vermont — It's  Hardy** 


1113  250,000 


SHRUBS  AND 
EVERGREENS 


At  cost  of  production  to  reduce  stock. 
Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

THE  KRIDER  NURSERIES.  107  Bristol  Ave..  MIDDLEBURY.  IRD. 


1G  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Blooming  size  and  New  1929  Catalog  for  a  dime. 

GEO.  G.  FOWLER 

IVIaiu  Street  Franklin,  N.  H. 


DAHLIAS— 30— W2. OO,  unlabeled;  80— $5.00,  labeled. 
Perennials,  cannas.  MRS.  HOWARD  H0LSINGER.  Denton.  Md. 
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MALONEY /095 
^jROSEBUSHESt..” 

THESE  hardy,  field-grown  Hybrid  Teas 
will  bloom  this  year!  Guaranteed  healthy, 
true-to-name — order  now,  save  money,  ship¬ 
ped  at  planting  time!  Collection  includes  one 
each:  General  MacArthur,  dazzling  crimson 
scarlet;  White  Killarney,  splendid  for  cutting; 
Ophelia,  perfectly  formed,  amber-tinged  pink; 
Premier,  rich  pink,  wonderfully  fragrant;  Fran¬ 
cis  Scott  Key,  cerise-red,  very  sturdy. 

Dwarf  Apple  Trees 
Special,  2  for  #1.00 

Dwarf  fruit  trees  bearin  two  years  (often  one) ! 
Fruit  full-size,  deliciously  flavored.  Stand  only 
4  to  5 feet  at  maturity — every  yard  has  room 
for  them.  _  ^ 

SPECIAL — one  dwarf 
Delicious  (splendid  Win¬ 
ter  apple);  one  dwarf 
McIntosh  (best  Fall  ap¬ 
ple) — inspected,  guaran¬ 
teed  healthy,  true-to- 
name —  both  for  $1.00, 
postpaid! 

Also  SPECIAL — two 

guaranteed  dwarf  Pear 
trees,  one  Bartlett,  one 
Seckel — both  for  $1.00, 
postpaid!  Send  $2.00, 
get  both  collections. 

FREE  — new  catalog— 
guide  tosuccessful  plant¬ 
ing.  Describes  1000  Ma¬ 
loney  varieties — trees, 
evergreens,  shrubs,  ros¬ 
es,  perennials.  Write  for 
_ i t  today. 

Prepaid  Transportation — See  Catalog 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

77  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  FOR  45  YEARS 


PORTLAND  GRAPE 


One  of  West  Hill’s  66  Varieties 

/I  WONDERFUL  new  white 
t/*  grape, thoroughly  tested  and 
highly  recommended.  Very  early, 
hardy,  productive.  Valuable  in 
every  garden  and  especially  where 
Summers  are  ihort.  Strong  two-year 
vines  75c  each,  postpaid.  We  are  Grape 
specialists  of  53  years’  standing  and 
large  growers  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  perennials. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  catalog  today. 

Quality  Slock— Reatonable  Prices— Service 
WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Box  9 
Fredonia,  New  York 


Shrubs*  fruits'  cjfpses 


Grapes ,  Small  Fruits 
Roses ,  Shrubs 

New  varieties,  quality  stock, 
one  and  two-year-old  plants;  all 
grown  in  the  great  garden  area 
of  Western  New  York. 

Our  new  catalogue,  describing  all, 
id  picturing  Ten  Roses  in  color  will 
be  sent  free  on  request.  Write  today. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO. 

Box  17  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Established  61  years  in  the  great  Chautauqua-Erie 
Orape  Belt 


vWRlDC^  WANTED! 

•Nj V.  |  ^  A/r.  New-Yorker  to 


10,000  Readers 
of  The  Rural 
•  to  write  for  our 

free  Planters'  Guide  to 
better  trees,  vines  and 
plants,  more  profitable 
orchards  and  Beautiful 
i  Homes,  millions  of  the 
[choicest  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens, 
Rhododendrons,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubbery  and  Roses, 
especially  grown  to  meet 
your  requirements,  and  sold 
direct  to  you  at  Golden  Rule 
Prices.  No  agents  employed. 
Write  today  for  our  Planters' 
Sulde,  It  will  save  you  money. 

10UNTIPUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  PHneett  Anne,  Md. 


NURSERY 


Selected  Trees, 
Plants  and  Shrubs 

A  complete  assortment- 
hardy  and  northern-grown 
Write  for  1929  Catalog 

“WesthastheBest”Lock  Box  1 40 


T- IS -WEST  6k  SONS 

PERRY  -  LAKE  COUNTY  -  OHIO 


| FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

3—4  ft.  Apple  25c;  3  ft.  Peach  16c  each  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seeds  vVe  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees  etc — in  fact  j 
I  our  Free  1929  catalog  has  every 
,  thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  A  Seed  House  ( 

Box  11,  Geneva  Ohio 


GALLIA  BEAUTY  59  the  cominS  apple,  an 

UHkl.lH  DkHU  i  I  improvement  on  Rome 
Beauty,  a  solid  red  and  of  irresistable  appear¬ 
ance.  Recommended  by  the  O.  A.  Exp.  Station. 
3  ft.  trees,  $5 — 10.  Peach  trees,  $7.00 — 100,  Concord 
vines,  $12— 500.  BORLING  N3,  MADISON,  O. 


Notes  From  a  Jersey 
Garden 

While  Winter  now  certainly  has  his 
clutches  upon  us,  and  old  Boreas  is  doing 
his  best  to  make  things  lively,  yet  to  the 
lover  of  nature  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about.  Just  at  present 
the  new  seed  catalogs  will  engage  the  in¬ 
terest  of  many  of  our  gardeners  and  gar¬ 
den  lovers,  and  while  the  realization  may 
perhaps  not  always  equal  the  anticipa¬ 
tion,  yet  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  the 
better  both  mentally  and  physically  for 
indulging  in  _  the  hobby  of  planting  and 
growing  choice  flowers  and  vegetables, 
or  trees  and  shrubs.  Taking  a  ramble 
through  the  country  here  recently  I  was 
rather  forcibly  reminded  of  the  words  of 
the  old  hymn,  “Where  every  prospect 
pleases  and  only  man  is  vile,”  by  the 
vandalism  of  some  so-called  developers 
who  are  laying  out  ground  for  “home 
building.”  These  brilliant  landscapers 
have  not  only  taken  the  trouble  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  beauty  of  the  landscape  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  but  have  also 
apparently  taken  a  delight  in  cutting 
down  all  the  trees  possible,  and  the  writer 
of  this  knows  of  several  instances  where 
these  men  have  destroyed  trees  that 
would  have  been  invaluable  to  any  seeker 
for  a  real,  clean  country  home.  What  is 
the  matter  with  such  men?  Is  it  igno¬ 
rance  or  avarice  that  prompts  them  to  do 
such  things?  When  a  city  man  moves 
into  the  country  he  usually  wants  some¬ 
thing  green  to  look  at,  and  when  these 
developers  deliberately  destroy  all  its 
beauty  they  simply  stand  in  their  own 
light.  All  honor  therefore  to  one  of  our 
local  men  here  who  refused  to  deliberately 
cut  down  a  magnificent  oak  tree,  but  told 
the  so-called  property  owner  just  what 
he  thought  of  him. 

Lettuce  and  radishes  are  always  two 
of  the  earliest  vegetables  of  the  cold 
frame  or  garden.  If  the  gTower  uses  the 
Black  Seeded  Simpson  for  lettuce  and 
Scarlet  Globe  or  Scarlet  Turnip  radish 
he  will  be  pretty  nearly  right.  For  a 
slightly  larger  and  later  radish  White 
Icicle  will  be  found  first  class  in  every 
way  and  very  crisp  and  tender.  An  ex¬ 
tremely  good  early  cabbage  is  Jersey 
Wakefield,  and  for  a  slightly  later  variety 
the  old  hard-headed  Winningstadt,  and 
these  are  much  better  flavor  than  the  flat 
or  drumhead  varieties.  Cauliflower  is 
well  represented  by  the  Early  Erfurt  and 
Early  Snowstorm,  and  I  find  they  do 
better,  in  our  light  soil  than  the  later 
varieties.  Sweet  corn  is  certainly  one  of 
the  kings  in  the  vegetable  line,  and  I 
have  found  nothing  to  equal  the  Golden 
Bantam  for  quality,  while  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  and  Mammoth  Sugar  can  be  used 
for  later  crops  if  so  desired.  Squashes 
are  to  my  mind  one  of  the  finest  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  the  early  White  Bush  and 
Italian  Cocozelle  are  of  fine  flavor  and 
easily  grown.  Tomatoes  nearly  always 
do  well  here,  and  I  find  the  principal 
thing  is  to  get  them  early.  Nearly  every¬ 
one  has  plenty  late  in  the  season,  and  in 
many  cases  the  season  is  very  short  be¬ 
fore  the  frost  catches  them,  and  they  are 
never  as  good  very  late  in  the  Fall,  as 
they  are  too  acid  in  taste.  Sparks 
Earliana,  Dwarf  Champion  and  Marglobe 
will  be  found  among  the  best  grown,  and 
while  they  are  not  as  large  as  some  of 
the  giant  sorts  like  Ponderosa,  yet  I  pre¬ 
fer  them  in  the  long  run. 

String  beans  are  always  useful — espe¬ 
cially  the  early  wax  varieties,  and  of 
these  it  is  hard  to  beat  the  Improved 
Golden  Wax.  Among  Lima  beans  Ford- 
hook  will  be  found  excellent,  also  the 
Burpee  Bush  Lima.  Do  not  plant  Lima 
beans,  however,  until  the  weather  is  warm 
in  Spring,  as  no  seed  probably  is  more 
sensitive  or  more  apt  to  rot  with  the  cold. 

If  the  gardener  has  a  rustic  fence  or 
trellis  and  wishes  to  combine  the  useful 
with  the  ornamental  a  few  scarlet  run¬ 
ner  pole  beans  will  do  it. 

Now  for  the  flower  garden.  There  is 
so  much  in  this  subject  that  I  can  only 
outline  a  few  very  desirable  things  in  a 
brief  way.  Antirrhinums  or  snapdragons 
are  now  available  in  nearly  all  colors, 
and  personally  I  much  prefer  the  dwarfs 
to  the  tall  and  often  scraggy  sorts.  Asters 
are  very  useful  flowers  and  our  American 
growers  in  California  are  now  sending 
out  excellent  seeds  of  the  giant  sorts. 
Calendula  Meteor  is  an  excellent  mari¬ 
gold  for  cut-flower  purposes  and  the  well- 
known  Chrysanthemum  Burridgeanum 
makes  a  splendid  showing  in  that  line. 
Ohieranthus  Allioni,  the  well-known  Si¬ 
berian  wallflower  with  its  brilliant  flame- 
colored  blooms,  makes  a  brilliant  show  in 
the  garden,  and  the  old  Golden  Queen 
mignonette  is  still  unsurpassed  for  its 
fragrant  flowers  and  dwarf  compact  habit 
of  growth.  Zinnias  of  the  giant  strain  i 
are  always  good,  and  the  little  dwarf  | 
Firefly  makes  a  striking  contrast  with  I 
the  larger  sorts.  Candytuft  of  the  newer 
varieties  can  now  be  had  in  nearly  all 
shades  from  pure  white,  delicate  rose, 
purple,  deep  crimson,  etc.,  and  is  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  especially  if  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  wanted  for  cutting  purposes.  For 
edging  a  flower  bed  the  dwarf  Sweet 
Alyssum  and  Lobelia  Crystal  Palace  Gem 
will  be  found  excellent.  H.  w.  hales. 


Scientists  are  working  to  create  a 
telephone  pole  that  will  withstand  the 
impact  of  a  car  going  45  miles  an  hour. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  have  poles 
that  could  lump  out  of  the  way. — Toledo 
Blade. 


Buy  Everything  DIRECT 

from  Green’s  and  SAVE  J/3  to  V2 

GREEN'S  true-to-name  standard  fruit  trees  such  as  Green-grown 
CORTLAND  APPLE.  Deliciously  sweet  with  just  a  dash  of  tart¬ 
ness.  Rich  red  color — they  taste  as  good  as  they  look.  They  bring  the 
highest  prices  of  any  apple  grown — and  ship  without  bruising, 

Portlands  bear  quickly — the  third  and  fourth  year  after  planting.  An 
annual  bearer. 

Send  for  free  folder- “ Cortland  for  Profit” 

Green’s  New  Flowers,  Vines  and  Ornamentals 
Unusual  Fruits  and  Home  Garden  Specials 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  many  that  will  surprise  and 
delight  your  friends.  New  productions  in  every  line — 
Green-grown  Large-flowered  Mock-orange,  English  Hy¬ 
brid  Delphiniums,  Corsican  Super-Strawberry. 

Green’s  Caco  Grape— most  delicious  of  all.  Deep 
wine  red — very  rich  in  sugar. 

Green’s  Syracuse  Red  Raspberry— double  size  and 
of  highest  flavor.  Very  hardy.  Abundant  bearer. 

Green’s  Bose  Pear — extra  large.  Delicious  buttery 
flavor.  Vigorous  grower. 

America’s  foremost  Rose  Collection  (by  na¬ 
tional  vote). 

Over  50  years  growing  experience  in  trees, 
shrubs,  and  ornamentals.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Cash  discounts  for  early  orders. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  39  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Green’s  1929  Free  Catalog 
in  Nature's 
Colors 

It  ’ s  worth  writing  for 
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.  wonderful  new  variety  has  the 
same  distinctive  shape,  the  same 
firm  texture  —  and  all  the  famous 
flavor — of  the  Delicious.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  "Richared”  colors  earlier  and 
can  be  picked  firmer.  It  ripens 
with  a  beautiful  deep  red  color  that 
is  the  marvel  of  fruit  growers  — 
and  fruit  buyers  —  everywhere. 
"Richared”  Delicious  promises  to  be 
a  most  profitable  apple  for  the  fruit 
grower.  Buy  your  trees  now  from 
the  original  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery — • 
the  Northeastern  headquarters  for 
this  fine  new  Delicious  variety.  You 
are  assured  of  the  same  dependable 
service  for  which  The  Barnes  Bros. 
Nursery  has  been  known  to  fruit 
*  growers  for  almost  four  decades. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 
The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8.  Yalesville,  Conn. 

qi 


^ _ % 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 


Established  1890 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Pedigree  Northern  Grown 

Seed  Corn,  Oats  and  Barley 

of  the  highest  yielding  varieties 
HARRIS’  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARM  SEEDS 

are  well-known  for  high  quality  and  can  be 
depended  on  to  give  best  results. 

Our  new  catalogue  contains  accurate  descriptions 
of  many  new  and  improved  varieties  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  liower  seeds.  Whether  you  have  a  home 
Karden,  roadside  stand,  a  farm  or  a  market  garden, 
it  will  pay  you  to  use  Harris’  Seeds.  The  cost  is 
low  for  seed  of  such  high  quality. 

Joseph  Harris  Company,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  7  Coldwafer,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct  From  the  Farm 
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. . .  for  your  POTATOES 


Last  fall’s  big  crop  of  potatoes  brought  prices  down  low.  The 
J  growers  who  made  a  profit  were  those  who  kept  their  potato 
plants  on  the  job  by  keeping  them  well-fed  and  healthy. 


LEFT  is  a  healthy  potato  plant 
with  the  sturdy,  upright  stems, 
and  smooth,  even-colored 
leaves  obtained  when  a  plant  is 
fertilized  with  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  plenty  of  pot¬ 
ash.  This  type  of  plant  pays  the 
grower  a  good  margin  of  profit. 

RIGHT  is  a  potato  plant 
grown  on  a  soil  deficient  in 


potash  although  abundantly 
fertilized  with  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus.  The  plant  is  stunt¬ 
ed,  the  leaves  are  crinkled,  and 
the  petioles  shortened.  The 
leaves,  deep  green  at  first,  later 
become  bronze  in  color.  The 
entire  plant  may  collapse. 
Growers  who  produce  plants 
of  this  type  suffer  big  losses 
in  poor  crops. 


Don’t  let  your  plants  become  so  starved  for  potash  as  to  de¬ 
velop  hunger  signs. 

Field  demonstration  and  successful  farm  practice  show  that  a 
potato  fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  100  pounds  of  actual  potash 
per  acre.  Many  growers  are  getting  excellent  results  from  200 
pounds  of  actual  potash  per  acre.  A  complete  fertilizer,  applied  at 
the  rate  of  2,000  pounds  per  acre,  should  contain  5  to  10%  potash. 
Make  sure  that  your  potatoes  get  plenty  of  potash.  Potash  will 
help  you  have  a  good  year  every  year. 


Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 

19  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


POTASH 

>  -'PAYS' 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

PLANT  NOW  —  Have  those  tender  shoot*  In  your  garden  every  Spring. 
SPECIAL  OFFER — 100  selected  Martha  Washington,  $1.00;  500,  $4.00 — sent 
to  your  address,  Postpaid,  with  Culture  directions. 

Selected  Grape  Vines— Leading  Varieties 

Special  Offer  of  heavy,  well-rooted  2-year-old  Vines,  2  Concord  (liest  known 
lliack  variety);  2  Niagara  (Leading  White)  and  2  Ives  Seedling  (Hardiest  purple) 
—Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

CERTIFIED  Kaspberry,  lllackberry  and  Dewberry  plants. 

True-to  name  Strawberry  plants- including  the  new  ^  MASTODON. 

Write  for  our  free  descriptive  catalog ;  it  will  interest  you. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO,  240  Delsea  Drive,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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Clover  and 
Timothy  Seed 

99.50%  Pure  or  Better 

THE  CREAM  OF  THE  CROP 

Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  laboratory  for 
purity  and  germination  and  sold  direct  to 
you  under  our  famous  “10-day-money-back-if- 
you-waut-it-guarantee,  subject  to  any  test 
you  wish  to  make. 

Dibble’s  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover. 

Dibble’s  Fancy  Alsike,  highest  grade  ob¬ 
tainable. 

Dibble's  Alfalfa,  northern  dry  land  grown 
and  genuine  Grimm. 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Timothy,  our  test,  99.70% 
at  $3.50  per  bushel. 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike 
Natural  Mixture,  average  20%  Alsike,  less 
than  1%  weed  seeds,  the  seeding  bargain  of 
the  year  at 

$5.7S  PER  BUSHEL 

A  full  line  of  Grasses,  Millets,  Field  Peas. 
Soy  Beans,  etc..  Barley,  Oats,  Corn  and 
Seed  Potatoes  at  prices  you  can  afford  to 
pay. 

Samples.  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and 
complete  Price  List  Free. 

Address— Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 


Box  B 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 


February  in  the  Flower 
Garden  and  Greenhouse 

Work  in  the  open  garden  during  the 
present  month  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  mentioned  for  January.  Every 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  favorable 
weather  conditions  to  get  along  with  the 
pruning  of  late-Summer  flowering  shrubs, 
and  judicious  thinning  out  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  dead  branches  from  shrubs  and 
trees  may  be  proceeded  with  as  opportu¬ 
nity  occurs,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
lack  of  judgment  coupled  with  inexperi¬ 
ence  may  do  much  more  harm  than  good. 
Study  the  habit  of  the  plant,  and  particu¬ 
larly  how  the  bloom  is  borne — if  it  is  an 
early  bloomer  and  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  wood  of  the  previous  season’s 
growth,  as  for  instance  the  Forsythia,  it 
is  folly  to  prune  at  this  season,  for  every 
branch  removed  means  so  much  less  dis¬ 
play  later  on.  If,  however,  the  flowers 
are  borne  in  late  Summer  or  Fall  on 
wood  of  the  current  season’s  growth  then 
the  growths  may  be  pruned  hard  back  at 
this  time.  Many  shrubs  require  no  prun¬ 
ing  other  than  a  little  thinning  out. 
Always  endeavor  to  preserve  the  beauty 
and  natural  habit  of  the  tree  or  shrub, 
and  avoid  like  the  plague  any  approach 
to  a  formal  clipping  into  shape.  In  mixed 
shrubberies  the  knife  may  be  used  with 
some  severity  on  strong-growing  kinds 
which  are  crowding  out  their  weaker 
neighbors.  It  is  really  rather  tragic  that 
when  new  plantings  are  made  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  ofttimes  planted  much  too  thickly 
and  with  insufficient  discrimination  re¬ 
garding  its  mode  of  growth.  The  result 
is  that  within  a  few  seasons  the  shrub 
border  has  become  a  tangled  mass,  with 
the  coarser  subjects  predominating,  and 
no  system  of  pruning  can  adequately 
remedy  this  condition.  This  state  of 
affairs  results  from  a  natural  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  to  obtain  immediate 
effect,  and  possibly  sometimes  from  the 
fact  that  an  overzealous  nurseryman 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  as  much  stuff  as 
possible.  The  comparatively  thick  planting 
necessary  to  secure  the  desired  effect  is 
permissible  provided  the  removal  of  some 
of  the  shrubs  can  be  undertaken  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  and  that  before  all  become 
straggly  and  weedy  through  overcrowd¬ 
ing.  The  only  way  to  treat  a  neglected 
and  overcrowded  shrub  border  is  to  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  plants,  and  to  thin  and 
prune  those  remaining,  then  later  to  fork 
some  well-rotted  manure  into  the  soil. 
This  will  result  in  a  rather  bare  appear¬ 
ance  for  the  time  being,  but  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  light  and  air  will  result  in  the 
production  of  strong  new  growth  and  a 
greatly  improved  shrubbery. 

Continue  spraying  to  combat  scale,  and 
do  not  forget  to  water  window  boxes 
which  are  filled  with  evergreens.  Ice 
around  the  base  of  the  plants  does  no 
harm,  and  this  treatment  is  a  great  aid 
in  maintaining  the  evergreens  in  a  fresh 
condition. 

Where  the  planting  of  shrubs  or  her¬ 
baceous  borders  is  contemplated  with  the 
coming  of  Spring  much  can  be  done  now 
in  the  way  of  wise  planning.  Study  the 
catalogs.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  try  out 
some  of  the  lesser  known  but  neverthe¬ 
less  meritorious  subjects  at  command. 
Try  to  break  away  from  the  Hydrangea 
paniculata  and  Spiraea  Van  Houttei  type 
of  plantings.  (Both  of  these  are  excel¬ 
lent  shrubs,  mark  you,  hut  greatly  over¬ 
planted.)  Attempt  to  give  to  your  gar¬ 
den  an  individuality.  Orders  may  be 
placed  now  for  roses,  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  Eaidy 
ordering  means  better  attention,  better 
plants  and  the  maximum  of  satisfaction. 

Among  the  shrubs  Kerria  japonica  is  a 
worth-while  subject,  bearing  bright  yel¬ 
low  flowers  practically  throughout  the 
Summer.  It  attains  a  height  of  from 
four  to  six  feet  and  thrives  best  in  a 
sheltered  position  or  in  light  shade.  Loni- 
cera  Kprolkowi  is  a  lovely  bush  honey¬ 
suckle  of  graceful  habit,  hearing  mists  of 
brilliant  pink  flowers  during  June.  Phila- 
delphus  “Virginal”  is  a  magnificent  mock- 
orange  with  huge  double  white  flowers 
which  are  sweetly  scented  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  profusion  during  the 
month  of  June.  Rhodotypos  kerrioides 
is  known  as  the  white  Kerria.  It  bears 
pure  white  flowers  during  May  and  spar¬ 
ingly  throughout  the  Summer.  These  are 
followed  by  peculiar  shining  black  fruits 
■which  are  attractive  during  the  Fall. 

Many  Viburnums  are  beautiful  in 
flower  and  fruit.  Azaleas,  Buddleias, 
Clethra,  Cornus,  Cydonia,  Desmodium, 
Deutzia,  Fvonymus,  Exocliorda,  Halesia, 
Prunus,  Pyrus,  Spirasas,  lilacs,  tamarisk, 
Weigela,  and  a  host  of  other  worthy 
shrubs  are  offered  by  the  modern  nursery¬ 
man  ;  and  don’t  forget  the  various  rose 
species  such  as  Rosa  hugonis,  R.  rubi- 
ginosa,  R.  setigera,  and  R.  spinosissima. 
Then  among  the  herbaceous  plants  we 
have  the  wonderful  Aeonitums  and  Del¬ 
phiniums  ;  Ajuga  genevensis  for  the  front 
of  the  border;  Anthericum  liliastrum  (St. 
Bruno’s  lily),  Artemisia  lactiflora,  a  tall 
grower,  for  the  back  row ;  and  the  strik¬ 
ingly  beautiful  Artemisia  “Silver  King” 
with  its  fine  white  foliage ;  or  Asclepias 
tuberosa,  a  splendid  native  plant  with 
gorgeous  orange-colored  flowers ;  a  wealth 
of  hardy  Asters  for  producing  Fall  effects  ; 
Dicentra,  the  lovely  “bleeding  heart”  ;  and 
numerous  Astilbes  or  herbaceous  Spiraeas. 
In  addition  to  these  may  he  mentioned 
Campanula  carpatica,  Cimicifuga  race- 
mosa,  various  varieties  of  Dianthus,  Dic- 
tamnus  fraxinella,  Euphorbia  corollata, 
Eryngium  planum,  Gaillardias,  Gypso- 
philia,  Heleniums,  Heucheras,  Iris,  Li- 
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num  perenne,  Liatris  pycnostachya,  Mo- 
narda  didyma,  peonies,  Phlox,  Salvias, 
Stokesia  cyanea,  Veronicas,  and  a  host 
of  other  beautiful  plants  adapted  for 
brightening  up  the  border  and  some  for 
producing  a  supply  of  cut  flowers. 

Plan  carefully,  and  sketch  your  pro¬ 
posed  planting  plan  on  paper  first,  taking 
into  account  height,  color,  blooming  sea¬ 
son,  and  adaptability  to  prevailing  soil 
and  exposure  conditions. 

The  month  in  the  greenhouse  is  a  busy 
one.  As  early  as  possible  preparations 
should  be  made  for  seed  sowing,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  it  is  well  to  prepare  a 
goodly  heap  of  suitable  soil.  Obtain  some 
good  top  soil  (for  preference  some  which 
has  been  stacked  in  a  pile  for  10  or  12 
months)  ;  pass  this  through  a  sieve  hav¬ 
ing  a  %-inck  mesh  and  add  half  as  much 
liumus,  and  as  much  coarse  sand  as  will 
render  the  whole  agreeably  porous,  so 
that  when  a  handful  is  pressed  together 
it  falls  readily  apart  when  the  hand  is 
opened.  No  manure  will  be  required. 
The  soil  must  be  neither  dry  nor  wet,  but 
just  pleasantly  moist.  When  filling  seed 
flats  and  pans  place  a  layer  of  cinders  or 
“crocks”  on  the  bottom  and  cover  these 
with  a  few  rough  leaves  to  prevent  the 
soil  washing  through  and  blocking  up  the 
drainage.  Next  fill  to  within  one  inch  of 
the  top  with  the  prepared  compost  pressed 
moderately  firm,  and  on  top  of  this  place 
half  an  inch  of  the  same  soil  passed 
through  a  %-inch  sieve.  (For  very  fine 
seed,  such  as  Begonias  and  Lobelias,  it  is 
better  to  pass  this  top  layer  through  a 
%-inch  sieve.)  Thoroughly  soak  the  re¬ 
ceptacles  with  water,  applied  with  a 
watering  can  fitted  with  a  fine  sprayer, 
and  leave  for  an  hour  or  two  to  drain 
before  proceeding  with  the  actual  seed 
sowing.  After  the  seed  is  sown  cover  very 
lightly  with  soil  and  gently  press  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  piece  of  smooth  board ;  cover 
with  a  sheet  of  glass  and  some  paper  and 
place  in  a  temperature  of  55  to  60  de¬ 
grees.  Examine  the  -seed-boxes  at  least 
once  a  day,  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
plants  appear  above  the  surface  remove 
the  glass  and  paper  and  place  in  a  light 
position  as  near  to  the  glass  as  practica¬ 
ble.  When  the  first  true  leaves  appear 
they  will  require  transplanting  into  other 
flats  about  two  inches  apart  each  way, 
using  a  similar  soil  to  that  advised  for 
seed  sowing.  Take  great  care  with  the 
watering  during  the  present  month,  espe¬ 
cially  on  dull  days.  Undue  dryness  will 
result  in  stunted,  sickly  plants,  but  the 
opposite  extreme  will  cause  much  loss 
from  “damping  off”  and  kindred  troubles. 
Try  to  maintain  the  happy  medium  ;  also 
watch  the  ventilation  both  on  greenhouse 
and  frames.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly 
the  temperature  rises  under  the  influence 
of  February  sun,  and  this  can  only  he 
counteracted  by  correct  ventilation,  but 
cold  drafts  are  to  be  avoided. 

Seeds  to  be  sown  now  include  Begonias, 
Vincas,  Lobelias,  snapdragons,  Delphini¬ 
ums,  Verbenas,  and  Salvias.  Plan  to  sow 
successive  batches;  by  this  means  the 
work  of  transplanting  is  spread  over  a 
larger  period. 

Cuttings  taken  from  stock  plants  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Coleus,  Fuchsias,  Lan- 
tanas,  geraniums  and  Salvias  may  be  in¬ 
serted  now  in  the  propagating  frame,  or 
if  you  have  no  such  convenience  dibble 
them  into  flats  filled  with  sharp  sand,  and 
then  place  the  flats  in  a  deeper  box  and 
cover  this  with  sheets  of  glass.  Make 
the  cuttings  about  three  inches  long,  cut¬ 
ting  them  cleanly  across  just  below  a  joint 
with  a  keen  knife.  Insert  them  firmly 
with  the  base  of  the  cutting  touching  the 
sand  and  give  a  thorough  watering.  Wipe 
the  condensed  moisture  from  the  inside 
of  the  glass  each  morning  and  protect 
from  bright  sunshine  until  roots  are 
emitted,  when  they  may  be  potted  into  2- 
in.  pots.  • 

Pot  on  young  geraniums  and  other 
plants  which  are  actively  growing.  The 
end  of  the  month  is  a  good  time  to  repot 
palms,  Aspidistras,  Sansevieria  and  other 
house  plants.  T.  h.  everett. 


More  About  Four-o’clocks 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  grow¬ 
ing  the  four-o’clock  as  a  perennial  from 
a  seedling.  The  seed  had  been  planted 
at  the  south  side  of  our  house,  very  close 
to  the  foundation.  House  has  a  south¬ 
ern  exposure.  Close  to  the  chimney  the 
seed  came  up  about  six  years  ago,  and 
each  year  since  that  time  it  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  about  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  May,  according  to  how  mild  the  Spring 
weather  is.  It  grows  larger  each  season, 
now  spreading  nearly  5  ft.  under  our  bay 
window.  Its  height  is  fully  4  ft.  It 
comes  out  in  bloom  much  earlier  than 
the  seedlings  and  during  the  Summer 
months  is  a  mass  of  variegated  and  plain 
colored  flowers.  The  colors  are  cerise 
and  yellow  variegated;  plain  colors  are 
cerise  to  a  brighter  shade  of  red,  canary 
to  a  light  orange.  It  comes  out  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  is  gorgeous,  a  really 
beautiful  and  fragrant  flower,  and  very 
much  admired.  The  roots  or  tubers  I 
never  take  up ;  give  them  some  protection 
in  Winter  and  fertilize  with  commercial 
or  chicken  manure  during  Summer 
months.  I  keep  the  plants  well  watered, 
apply  it  at  night.  Our  home  is  in  South 
Jersey,  and  the  Winters  are  usually 
quite  cold.  MRS.  T.  B. 

Cedarville,  N.  J. 


As  we  recall  it,  complaint  about  the 
high  cost  of  living  began  about  the  time 
patches  went  out  of  style. — Bakersfield 
Californian. 
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Jbr  Economical  Transportation 


mBim 


The  Outstanding  Achievement 

of  Chevrolet  History 


The  Coach 


$595 

f.  o.  b.  factory 
Flint,  Michigan 


- a  Six  in  the  price  range  of  the  four  / 


Farmers  everywhere  have  hailed 
The  Outstanding  Chevrolet  of 
Chevrolet  History  as  an  automo¬ 
tive  sensation.  For  here  is  pro¬ 
vided — in  the  price  range  of  the 
four — a  big,  powerful,  beautiful 
six- cylinder  car  that  is  more  than 
equal  to  every  demand  of  modern 
farm  usage. 

Its  great  new  six -cylinder  motor 
provides  the  reserve  power  so 
much  in  demand  on  farms  and  in 
the  rural  districts.  Not  only  is  it 
32%  more  powerful  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  Chevrolet  power  plant .  .  . 
not  only  does  it  offer  correspond¬ 
ingly  increased  speed  and  faster 
acceleration — but  it  delivers  this 
remarkable  performance  with  a 
fuel -economy  of  better  than  20 
miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline* 


The  new  four-wheel  brakes  are 
positive,  dependable  and  excep¬ 
tionally  quiet  in  operation.  The 
full  ball-bearing  steering  mecha¬ 
nism  provides  unusual  handling 
ease  under  every  driving  condi¬ 
tion.  And  riding  comfort  is  assured 
by  a  rigid  frame,  a  107-inch  wheel¬ 
base  and4  long  semi-elliptic  shock 
absorber  springs. 


The  beautiful  new  bodies  repre¬ 
sent  one  of  Fisher’s  greatest 
achievements.  Designed  by  mas¬ 
ter  designers  whose  art  has  lent 


Chevrolet’s  new  six-cylinder  fully  en. 
closed  valve-in-head  motor  has  a  piston 
displacement  of  194  cu.  in.  and  develops 
46  horsepower  at  a  dhow^  engine  speed. 


cyhe 

Outstanding 

Chevrolet 

of  Chevrolet  History 

ROADSTER  .  .  .  . *525 

PHAETON  .  .  .  . *525 

COACH  .  .  .  . *595 

COUPE  .  .  .  .  . *595 

The  $/T'7£ 

T he  Sport  $/-r\r; 

CABRIOLET . 0^3 

The  Convertible  r- 

LANDAU .  /  Z-3 

LIGHT  DELIVERY 

CHASSIS . MOO 

SEDAN  DELIVERY . $595 

u/2  ton  chassis . $545 

li/2  TON  CHASSIS 

WITH  CAB . *650 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory,  Flint,  Mich. 


Marvelous  new  bodies  by  Fisher  are  a  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  Outstanding  Chevrolet. 


distinction  to  some  of  America’s 
finest  motor  cars  .  .  .  built  of  se¬ 
lected  hardwood  and  steel,  the 
strongest  and  safest  combination 
of  materials  known  to  the  body 
builder’s  craft  .  .  .  and  incorpo¬ 
rating  an  adjustable  driver’s  seat  in 
all  closed  models — they  introduce 
an  entirely  new  standard  of  coach- 
work  into  the  low-price  field* 

If  you  have  not  yet  seen  and  driven 
this  remarkable  new  automobile 
— visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  to¬ 
day.  Learn  for  yourself  how  much 
more  the  buyer  of  a  low-priced 
car  can  now  secure  for  his  money! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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Ag'ents  Wanted 


South  Haven 

The  Peach  Supreme 


is  one  of  the  proved  big  money  makers  of  the  fruit  field. 

Read  What  Experienced  Authorities  Say 

From  “The  Rural  New-Yorker,” October  29,1927,  in  which 
H.  B.  Tukey  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  writes: 

“Many  growers  have  been  waiting  to  see  how  the  South 
Haven  peach  behaves  in  New  York  State.  It  has  fruited 
in  several  localities  this  year,  and  has  proven  all  that 
the  introducers  claimed  for  it.  It  is  a  few  days  later 
than  Rochester,  larger,  brighter  and  more  attractive, 
and  of  delicious  flavor.  South  Haven  appears  to  be  a 
worthwhile  acquisition.” 

Full  Information  Free 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Born  1850  Monroe,  Michigan  Still  Growing 


Don’t  have  lodged  oats  again  this  year  !  Write  for  facts  about  our  high 
yielding  oat  that  outstands  all  others— also  extra  high  feed  value  oat  devel¬ 
oped  by  plant  breeders  of  N.  Y.  State  Col.  of  Agr.  These  and  other  Pedi¬ 
greed  farm  seeds  fully  described  in  free  catalog.  Write  for  copy  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE 


FALLS,  N.  Y* 


RFF'S 

BERRY 
PLANTS 

37  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 

1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in 
the  heart  of  Ohio.  Small 
fruit  plants  and  orna¬ 
mentals  our  specialty. 
Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 


New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Latham  Red  Raspberry ,  finest  that  grows 
New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry 
New  Kette  Peach,  best  to  follow  Elberta 


Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Catalog  No.  35P. 

Copy  free  on  request 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


.<*>  SWEET 

/CLOVER 

The  Universal  Plant — Grows  Anywhere 

Builds  up  worn-out  pastures  and  meadows.  Adapted 
to  any  climate;  resistant  to  weeds;  will  furnish  five 
times  more  pasture  than  the  ordinary  mixed  grasses; 
thrives  well  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months, 

Now  one-third  the  price  of  Red  Clover 

Write  for  free  copy  of  our  new  Seed  Guide,  the  best 
book  we  have  ever  offered.  Tells  how  to  avoid  weedB. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  312  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


bod  see 


Grown  from  Selected  Stocks 

New  crop,  tested  seeds  sure  to  produce.  Sold  for 
59  years  to  satisfied  customers.  Prices  reasonable. 
FREE  extra  packages  with  every  order. 
FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  145  5.  First  St.,  Rockford,  111. 


OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
4  4-4  6  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Com,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley.  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box 65  Melrose,  Ohio 


1  Doz.  Dahlia  Bulbs 

All  new  varieties — labeled.  t®.«0  or  25  not  labeled — 
Postpaid  *».&».  Catalog  free. 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN 

Box  R.N  39  Westerly,  R.  I. 


100  Gladiolus  for  $2 


PREPAID  ANYWHERE 

But  you  must 
have  my  list 


named  varieties.  Your  success  in  garden  means  first  to 
have  good  bulbs.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 

pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  .  Munnsvllle,  N.  Y. 


SURE  CROPS 


Both  Kellys’  guarantee  and 
the  certification  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  assure  you  the  kind 
of  fruit  you  will  get  from  the 
trees  you  buy. 

Propagated  only  on  whole 
root  imported  seedlings,  Kel¬ 
lys’  trees  are  healthy,  most 
productive  and  disease  re¬ 
sisting. 

Write  for  1929  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  No  agents — you 
deal  direct  with  us. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

175  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y> 

Est.  1880 


KELLYS’ 

_  C&dMi&ds 

True-to-Na^ne  Fruit  Trees 


Dreer’s 

Garden  Book 


If  you  love  Flowers  and  like 
to  grow  your  own  Vege¬ 
tables,  you’ll  thoroughly 
enjoy  this  1929  edition.  It 
offers  countless  sugges¬ 
tions  in  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Bulbs,  with  illustrations 
and  directions  for  growing 
them  successfully. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
Rural  New-Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Spreading  Lime  on  an  Ohio 
Farm 

In  getting  upon  working  terms  with 
better  things  for  the  farm,  nothing  quite 
takes  the  place  of  a  demonstration  right 
on  one’s  own  land.  Experiment  station 
figures  may  talk  conclusively,  but  they 
haven’t  that  sweeping  “gesture”  we  get 
by  seeing  the  thing  take  place  right  on 
the  stage  of  our  own  farm. 

The  application  of  lime  is  one  of  these 
things.  If  we  wait  until  an  entire  car- 
load  can  be  bought  and  until  the  very 
much  desired  lime  spreader  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  we  may  put  off  liming  year  after 
year.  But  in  the  meantime  suppose  we 
be  satisfied  with  a  ton  if  no  more  or  with 
only  a  few  bags.  Nobody  will  claim  that 
ground  limestone  isn’t  safe  practice  on 
top  of  a  load  of  manure.  And  now  comes 
an  agricultural  chemist  and  says  that  if 
hydrated  lime  is  spread  atop  a  load  of 
manure  and  hauled  to  the  field  at  once 
you  are  on  sound  ground  and  the  “fixa¬ 
tion”  or  “liberation”  will  be  so  insignifi¬ 
cant  that  you  may  be  sure  you  are  blazing 
a  safe  and  commendable  path  to  more  and 
better  liming  on  your  farm — when  once 
you  see  the  results  !  G.  p.  williams. 

Delaware  Co.,  Ohio. 


A  Newsy  Letter  From 
Oregon 

Tune  in  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  get 
Oregon  ;  you  will  learn  that  we  survived 
the  election.  We  got  somewhat  excited 
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grapes  by  H.  B.  Tukey.  It  is  strange, 
too,  that  it  tits  Oregon  nearly  as  well  as 
New  York.  The  Hicks  grape  here  seems 
to  be  superior  to  the  old  Concord.  Bril¬ 
liant.  is  a  splendid  grape  here ;  so  is 
Campbell's  Early.  Eclipse  does  not  do  so 
well.  No  European  or  Asiatic  grape  has 
proven  a  success  in  this  valley,  but  in 
spots  of  Eastern  Oregon  they  can  be 
grown.  P.  W.  MEREDITH. 

Clackamas  Co.,  Ore. 


Straight  Talk  on  Farm 
Relief 

Victor  Vratil,  a  farmer  of  Pawnee 
County,  Kans..  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

“If  farmers  would  spend  less  time 
howling  for  professional  politicians;  if 
they  would  stay  off  the  street  corners  and 
work  more;  if  they  would  ride  the  plow 
more  and  the  motor  car  less ;  if  they 
would  keep  off  the  road  to  town  and  stay 
in  the  furrow  and  the  corn  row,  they 
could  all  get  along. 

“My  father  bought  this  160  acres  at 
$30  an  acre,  on  credit.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  manage  and  he  lost  it.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  poorest  tracts 
in  the  county,  but  I  knew  that  with  work 
and  good  management  I  could  make  it  pay 
and  I  went  to  work,  farming  on  rented 
land,  and  in  three  years  I  made  enough 
to  pay  $1,200  for  this  plaee.  Now  I  own 
half  a  section,  and  it’s  worth  $100  an 
acre,  I  have  improved  it  so.  I  farm  a 
whole  section.  I  built  this  house — it  cost 
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for  a  week  or  so,  hut  now  we  have  re¬ 
sumed  our  political  somnambulism.  Most 
of  the  things  we  worry  about  never 
happen. 

If  you  want  to  buy  some  cheap  pota¬ 
toes,  come  to  Oregon.  We  have  the  choice 
at  75  cents  per  cwt.  retail.  The  apple 
growers  here  will  about  break  even.  Some 
will  have  a  profit  and  some  a  loss.  That 
means  more  will  be  grubbed  out.  All  ber¬ 
ries  were  produced  at  a  loss  last  season, 
except  raspberries.  We  received  8  cents 
per  lb.  for  our  blackcaps.  East  year  it 
was  10%  cents. 

Everything  is  changing  so  rapiclly  it 
keeps  us  hayseeds  busy  grubbing  the  crops 
the  people  do  not  want  and  planting  what 
they  will  pay  a  price  for.  Chestnuts  do 
well  here,  as  we  have  no  blight  as  yet. 
The  Chinese  chestnut  is  blight-proof,  we 
are  told,  and  a  few  New  York  farmers 
could  no  doubt  make  some  money  growing 
them.  We  would  like  to  have  a  tree  of 
that  New  Jersey  hickorynut.  Now  comes 
a  new  pecan  from  Mississippi  that  weighs 
33  to  the  pound. 

The  prune  and  Loganberry  business  has 
gone  almost  to  nothing.  What  will  be 
done  with  our  prune  orchards  we  do  not 
know.  The  bankers  may  take  them  and 
go  busted.  A  few  years  ago  you  could 
see  on  our  grocery  shelves  canned  vege¬ 
tables  from  New  York,  hut  tlie  tables  are 
slowly  turning.  A  representative  of  a 
brewing  firm  in  Wisconsin  is  here  trying 
to  induce  us  to  produce  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
choke  on  a  commercial  scale.  We  are  told 
that  the  sugar  extracted  from  these  tubers 
can  be  eaten  by  people  suffering  from  dia¬ 
betes  without  harm.  Brewing  corpora¬ 
tions  might  he  a  help  to  humanity  yet. 

Farmers  are  plowing  and  seeding  oats 
and  wheat.  Most  Decembers  are  too  wet 
for  working  the  land,  but  Oregon  climate 
is  changing.  In  November  our  barometer 
went  to  31  at  Marshfield,  and  it  is  on  the 
coast,  too.  Our  rains  come  harder  and 
are  sooner  over.  That  “Oregon  mist”  is 
fast  disappearing. 

Some  gardeners  have  potatoes,  peas  and 
other  hardy  vegetables  planted.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Chinese  are  our  best  gardeners, 
and  they  seem  to  love  the  work,  although 
this  year  many  acres  of  their  berries  and 
vegetables  were  left  in  the  field  for  want 
of  profitable  prices. 

We  have  no  Sunday  laws  in  Oregon. 
The  people  voted  them  all  out  several 
years  ago,  but  a  stranger  here  would  not 
be  aware  of  it  unless  told  about  it.  This 
proves  that  the  people  do  not  need  so 
much  of  man’s  law.  There  are  plenty  of 
churches  in  the  United  States,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  religion. 

We  very  much  enjoyed  that  article  on 


$3,000 — and  I  built  all  the  barns  and 
outbuildings  on  the  place.  My  boys  built 
a  big  machinery  shed  this  year  and  I 
keep  all  my  farming  implements  in  it. 

“Two  years  ago  I  spent  $5,400  cash 
in  one  shot  for  farming  machinery.  I 
don't  owe  a  dollar  and  I  made  all  I  have 
right  off  this  land.  It's  not  altogether 
in  hard  work  but  good  management.  I 
have  a  system  by  which  I  know  just  what 
I  am  going  to  do  two  years  ahead.  And 
to  succeed  on  a  farm  a  man  must  be 
interested  in  the  work.” 


The  New  Year 

Across  the  mysterious  threshold  of  life 
comes  another  opportunity.  A  new  year, 
a  new  life,  is  horn.  Tomorrow  is 
wreathed  in  smiles — yesterday  is  dead. 
It  is  God’s  burial  of  the  past,  His  power 
in  the  present.  The  bells  are  ringing — 
what  do  they  say?  Begin!  Begin!  This 
is  a  new  year.  Tired  man,  broken  wo¬ 
man,  this  is  the  commencement  of  a  new 
year.  Across  the  driven  snows,  the  bells 
are  sounding.  Across  the  years,  God  is 
cheering  you,  believing  in  you.  Eternity 
smiles  down  on  you.  Today  is  your  day. 
This  year  is  your  challenge.  Life  is 
love.  No  one  fails  who  is  in  love  with 
life.  Its  humblest  tasks  lead  to  glory. 
We  have  felt  the  warm  impulse  to  do, 
been  unafraid  to  die.  AY  ell  done !  greets 
the  peasant  and  the  prince. 

Love  of  duty,  love  of  labor,  love  of  life, 
are  steps  on  the  great  stairway  of  the 
universe.  By  these  simple  steps  we  as¬ 
cend,  until  we  hear  the  lingering  foot¬ 
fall  of  eternal  love  through  the  vista  of 
everlasting  faith.  Keep  faith !  says  to¬ 
morrow,  and  its  bewitching  sunbeams 
dance  across  the  shadows.  Faith  in  man, 
faith  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  man. 
Victory  over  selfishness;  self-victory  over 
weakness. 

Day  by  day  struggling  man  challenges 
the  forces  of  fate ;  drives  back  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  defeat;  whips  away  the  anguish 
of  despair,  until  the  years  unfold  mean¬ 
ing  of  God’s  love  and  the  flood-tide  of  the 
new  year  breaks  on  the  yonder  shore, 
where  love  and  life  walk  hand  in  hand 
through  the  corridors  of  unending  day. 

DR.  THEODORE  GEORGE  SHEET. 
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You  can  lick  a  SORE  THROAT 


if  you  start  early 


LISTERINE 

The  Safe  Antiseptic 


INDOORS  one  minute  outdoors  the 
next — it’s  easy  to  develop  a  sore 
throat  or  a  cold — around  a  farm. 

Don’t  neglect  them.  Unchecked  they 
may  prove  serious — even  dangerous. 

At  the  first  symptom  of  either,  gargle 
with  Listerine,  full  strength.  Keep  it  up. 
You’ll  be  amazed  to  find  how  often — and 
how  promptly — it  checks  the  trouble. 

That  is  because  Listerine  is  a  powerful 
germicide  when  used  full  strength.  And 
sore  throat,  like  a  cold,  is  usually  caused 
by  germs. 

You  can  appreciate  Listerine’s  potency 
when  you  realize  that  even  such  virulent 
germs  as  the  B.  Typhosus  (typhoid)  and 
M.  Aureus  (pus)  germs  are  killed  by  it  in 
from  10  to  15  seconds.  This  data  is  on 
file  in  3  laboratories  of  national  repute 
which  conducted  exhaustive  tests. 

Yet  Listerine  is  one  of  the  safest  of 
antiseptics.  Moreover,  it  is  healing  in 
effect.  Don’t  hesitate  to  use  it  full 
strength  at  any  time.  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


JOINED  YET? 

Get  in  the  circle  of 
men  who’ve  found 
the  perfect  shave — 
the  cool  shave  with 

LISTERINE 

SHAVING 

CREAM 


Don’t  let  a  cold  get  started 

Physicians  tell  us  that  hands  carry  cold 
germs  to  the  mouth  where  they  lodge  in 
the  throat  and  nose  and  irritate  the  mem¬ 
brane.  Why  not  attack  them  before  they 
reach  the  mouth  ?  Millions  prevent  colds 
by  rinsing  their  hands  with  a  little  full 
strength  Listerine  before  every  meal. 

This  is  a  particularly  good  suggestion 
for  mothers  preparing  food  for  children. 
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Buying 


SOLINE 

is  like 


XEEDS 


Good  seeds  have  something  inside  them  that 
you  don’t  get  in  ordinary  seeds.  This  "some¬ 
thing”  represents  years  of  cross  breeding  and  careful 
selection.  Result — better  plants,  bigger  crops,  more 
money  in  the  bank. 

Ethyl  Gasoline,  too,  has  something  extra  for  the 
farmer.  The  leading  gasoline  companies  take  their 
good  gasoline  and  put  Ethyl  anti-knock  fluid  in  it. 
This  improved  motor  fuel  is  Ethyl  Gasoline. 

Farmers  buy  Ethyl  Gasoline  because  it  makes 
their  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  and  other  gaso¬ 
line  motors  run  more  smoothly,  with  more  power 
and  with  less  trouble.  Fewer  costly  delays  fot  carbon 
removal — for  carbon  raises  an  engine’s  compression 
and  Ethyl  is  the  standard  high  compression  fuel. 

Good  seeds  cost  a  little  more  money,  of  course. 
Ethyl  costs  a  few  more  pennies  per  gallon,  but  in 
the  long  run,  Ethyl  brings  back  these  pennies  in  the 
shape  of  dollars — just  like  good  seeds. 

ETHYL  GASOLINE  CORPORATION 
25  Broadway,  New  York  City  •  56  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

36,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  London,  Eng. 


ETHYL 


4  =  Y 

GOOD  Ju,  ETHYL  tOUaU  ETHYL 

GAJOUNE  "  FLUID  “  GASOLINE 

Knocks  out  that  "knock” 


GAS  O  LIN  E 


In  the  Name  of  Geography 

‘‘Why  don't  we  take  this  camera?” 
This  from  Elsie,  with  the  old  brownie  in 
one  hand  and  a  collection  of  pajamas 
in  the  other.  ‘“It  would  be  fun  to  carry 
it  in  my  hand  and  snap  pictures  of  people 
along  the  way  that  didn't  know  they  were 
being  snapped.  You  probably  will  not  be 
taking  out  the  kodak  until  we  get  to 
Panama,  and  think  of  all  the  good  things 
that  we  shall  miss.” 

“Oh,  if  you  are  willing  to  take  that  as 
well  as  the  typewriter,  by  all  means  carry 
it.  Let  me  have  those  pajamas,  now, 
please.” 

The  trunk  is  yawning  on  the  wicker 
davenport  before  the  fireplace,  and  little 
stacks  of  clothing  standing  about  are  be¬ 
ing  tried  and  rejected  unless  they  fit  in. 
There  is  a  place  for  the  hats,  and  another 
for  the  shoes,  so  that  much  is  easy.  Per¬ 
haps  the  rest  of  the  things  will  all  go  in 
if  we  are  patient  and  do  not  give  up, 
using  the  same  kind  of  spirit  we  would 
on  a  puzzle.  Juno  is  out  on  the  window 
sill  wanting  to  come  in.  She  is  only  a 
tame  pigeon  and  this  is  her  daily  visit. 
What  a  shame  that  she  will  not  consort 
with  her  own  kind !  Will  she  stand  on 
the  window  sill,  like  that,  while  we  are 
gone,  no  matter  how  cold  it  is? 

A  voice  muffled  in  tears  says:  “Mother! 
If  she  should  freeze  her  feet  sitting  there 
waiting  for  us  to  come  home.” 

We  have  planned  for  months  to  leave 
home  at  this  time ;  this  very  scene  has 
been  rehearsed  in  the  mind's  eye  many 
times,  so  that  every  step  has  been  studied. 
A  large  chest  upstairs  became  known  as 
the  Panama  box,  and  we  made  good  use 
of  the  odds  and  ends  of  Summer  goods 
that  merchants  clear  from  their  shelves 
in  late  September.  In  this  way  we  se¬ 
cured  some  remarkably  good  garments  at 
a  cost  within  our  reach,  and  I  shall  make 
use  of  this  lesson  in  future.  We  looked 
up  the  historical  past  of  the  land  we  were 
to  visit,  and  the  geographical  situation, 
finding  literature  rather  reticent  about 
the  Canal  Zone  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  international  stopping  place,  an 
artery  through  which  flows  the  world  s 
commerce.  We  studied  Spanish  from  a 
Spanish  grammar,  and  there  the  small 
grasp  I  have  on  Latin  became  of  aid.  For 
some  time  it  has  been  a  great  game  in  our 
household  to  devise  new  sentences  in 
Spanish  and  fire  them  into  the  family 
circle.  Then  there  are  paragraphs  where 
one  asks,  “How  is  your  papa  this  morn¬ 
ing?”  and  answers,  “He  is  better  today, 
but  the  doctor  says  that  he  must  remain 
in  bed.” 

These  new  learnings  have  brought 
strange  vistas  into  view,  but  the  little  de¬ 
tails  of  home  life  tug  at  us  like  little 
chains  when  we  start  to  rise  out  of  our 
accustomed  groove.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  experience  of  the  journey  will 
make  us  better  fitted  for  farm  life  in  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing  foodstuffs.  Yet 
there  is  a  new  baby  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  barn  stands  resplendent  and  en¬ 
larged  in  new  shingles  and  siding.  There 
was  a  green  Christmas  here  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  and  the  weather  was  so 
much  like  October  that  several  times  we 
forgot  it  was  Yuletide.  A  beautiful  day, 
yet  unreal  in  its  unseasonable  clemency, 
when  the  sun  rises  at  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Even  the  tiny  squab,  neglected  by 
his  mother  for  a  favorite  son  who  has 
been  fed  while  the  less  desired  one  starved 
in  the  same  nest,  takes  a  turn  at  our 
conscience.  Elsie  has  been  feeding  him 
and  watching  his  dull,  hopeless  eyes 
grow  bright  on  eornmeal  gruel  from 
a  syringe.  There  he  sets  in  his  fool¬ 
ish  dignity,  and  pecks  at  his  pinfeathers, 
never  dreaming  that  he  is  about  to  suffer 
a  fresh  desertion.  Perhaps  now  that  he 
is  grown  so  plump  and  large  his  mother 
may  take  more  interest  in  him.  We  tell 
ourselves  that,  hoping  some  last  moment 
friend  may  appear  for  him. 

I  saw  the  children's  eyes  examining  the 
farm  fields  with  new  interest  in  their 
possibilities,  when  it  became  known  that 
by  these  we  were  enabled  to  travel  on  the 
big  ship.  We  have  tried  to  protect  our 
young  folks  from  the  scorn  of  certain 
well-meaning  uplifters  of  the  poor,  down¬ 
trodden  farmer.  Personally  I  hate  the 
inference  that  country  life  is  not  the  rich¬ 
est  experience  that  any  child  can  have. 
But,  somehow,  I  surmise  the  poison  must 
have  reached  them,  else  why  should  they 
be  taken  by  surprise  by  the  variety  of 
independence  that  farm  fields  yield?  The 
young  people  of  today  are  victims  of  the 
tremendous  movement  to  judge  country 
life  by  urban  standards.  They  are  being 
urged  to  make  farm  homes  like  city 
homes,  regardless  of  the  difference  of  the 
setting.  It  is  not  the  city  home  I  object 
to.  It  is  the  word  “like”  placed  before  it. 
The  fact  is,  my  greatest  satisfaction  with 
country  life  is  that  it  is  different,  every 
home  a  little  kingdom.  One  of  the  sights 
that  every  country  child  ought  to  see  is 
the  way  men  work  all  day  at  monotonous 
tasks  in  the  factory,  to  smell  the  stench 
of  the  stockyards  and  see  the  hopeless 
animals  slaughtered  there,  and  to  view 
the  spectacle  of  people  living  by  thousands 
in  vertical  houses.  It  will  give  him  the 
shivers,  and  perhaps  he  will  not  sleep  well 
for  a  night  or  two,  but  it  shows  up  farm 
life  as  a  sort  of  paradise.  Why  should  he 
be  told  about  only  the  hardships  of  coun¬ 
try  life,  and  only  the  convenience  of  city 
life?  The  only  way  to  offset  false  teach¬ 
ing  is  to  let  the  child  see  for  himself. 

My  three  children  possess  different  dis¬ 
positions.  Elsie,  the  eldest,  is  a  womanly, 
intelligent  girl  of  15,  quick-tempered  but 
generous  to  a  fault.  Like  the  traditional 
older  sister,  she  is  given  to  correcting  the 


younger  ones.  In  defense  of  some  other 
creature  she  can  be  brave  and  outspoken, 
but  in  her  own  interest  she  is  almost  too 
humble.  Violet,  aged  nine,  is  far  more 
assertive.  Sensitive  to  every  passing  emo¬ 
tion,  she  weeps  as  readily  as  she  laughs. 
She  enjoys  helping,  and  does  her  work 
well,  which  comes  very  useful  to  us.  A 
tireless  energy  has  consumed  her  plump¬ 
ness,  for  her  spirited  legs  are  always 
hurrying  toward  some  new  adventure. 
Little  Mark,  only  six  the  day  the  boat 
leaves,  is  the  youngest,  but  not  as  childish 
as  many  children  of  his  age.  He  is  a  faith¬ 
fully  copied  imitation  of  his  father,  whom 
he  has  studied  to  such  purpose  that  he 
knows  exactly  how  to  go  about  planting 
and  sowing,  and  is  often  found  correcting 
an  amateur  at  these  jobs.  He  has  never 
had  many  commercial  toys,  and  thus  has 
learned  to  play  with  real  tools.  If  you 
need  anything,  send  Mark,  for  he  is  jealous 
of  every  opportunity  to  play  his  iart  and 
loves  action.  Balk  him,  and  the  fire  flies. 

As  I  see  the  pent-up  eagerness  in  these 
young  eyes,  and  feel  them  trembling  with 
anticipation,  I  wonder  why  children  are 
so  often  left  at  home  for  a  journey  like 
this.  Barring  one  person,  one  of  the  few 
“real”  teachers  I  ever  knew,  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  should  take  the  children, 
everyone  else  who  has  given  advice  has 
said,  in  effect,  “Y*ou  are  so  foolish  to  take 
the  children.  They  will  not  care  for  it 
very  much,,  and  you  can  enjoy  yourself  so 
much  better  without  them.”  It  is  hard 
to  explain,  after  such  a  remark,  that  one 
is  making  the  trip  for  the  children,  in  the 
name  of  geography,  physical  and  com¬ 
mercial. 

Every  mother  has  felt  this  urge.  There 
seems  to  appear  a  golden  moment,  when 
the  little  brood  is  at  the  turning  of  the 
road.  Their  ability  to  absorb  environ¬ 
ment  seems  at  its  peak,  their  minds  alert 
to  react  to  what  they  see  and  hear,  they 
have  not  lost  the  habit  of  figuring  out 
their  own  solutions  and  begun  to  depend 
on  newspapers  for  their  opinions.  Soon 
enough  they  will  memorize  the  answers 
set  down  in  books  and  repeat  them  like 
automatons.  Yes,  and  get  high  marks  for 
it  And  so,  before  it  is  too  late,  one 
wishes  to  push  them  into  an  adventure 
which  will  put  life  into  dry  books,  and 
serve  as  a  background  to  book-learning. 

I  am  eager  to  watch  the  effect,  to  note 
how  greatly  the  coming  event  will  serve 
to  develop  traits  of  character  in  these 
three  children  of  ours. 

As  to  the  added  care  involved  in  taking 
children,  1  perhaps  ought  to  state  that 
our  children  learned  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  long  ago.  I  cannot  pose  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  self-sacrifice.  The  fact  is,  and 
I  may  well  blush  here,  that  they  have 
even  begun  to  take  care  of  me.  I  realize 
that  when  a  child  has  never  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  test  out  values  he  runs 
into  danger  after  danger  all  day  long,  and 
is  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  to  his  mother. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  true  of  many 
farm  children.  Their  habit  of  caution  is 
often  taken  for  lack  of  spirit,  and  even 
stupidity,  but  actually  there  is  no  other 
trait  of  character  more  worth  cultivating 
than  self-reliance.  I  shall  never  leave 
behind  a  package,  be  run  over  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  or  lose  my  way,  while  these  chil¬ 
dren  of  mine  are  with  me.  They  are  like 
the  anchors  that  hold  a  ship  safe  through 
the  storm.  I  feel  them  most  when  cross¬ 
ing  the  street  in  traffic,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  stop  and  convince  them  that 
this  is  really  the  best  time  to  go. 

The  time  is  nearly  up,  for  our  boat 
leaves  on  the  19th  of  this  month.  So  we 
will  shut  Juno  in  the  henhouse,  where  she 
will  fight  away  other  friendly  doves  with 
loud,  angry  cooing,  and  ugly  pecks,  eating 
barely  enough  to  keep  her  alive,  while  we 
are  gone.  We  blame  ourselves  for  this 
misplaced  loyalty,  for  did  we  not  tamper 
with  a  dove’s  affections? 

“I  am  afraid  I  am  going  to  miss  the 
horses,”  sighs  Elsie.  “And  Aries,”  cries 
Violet,  though  her  flying  legs  will  likely 
be  the  first  thing  that  a  ram  will  take 
exception  to.  Seeing  us,  Aries  rises  nim¬ 
bly  from  the  clean  straw  in  the  empty 
pigpen  and,  standing  on  his  hind  legs, 
puts  his  fore  feet  over  the  low  nartition 
the  better  to  visit.  He  is  looking  at  all 
our  hands  for  bread,  of  which  Elsie  is  to 
give  him  half  a  loaf  that  wTe  do  not  wish 
to  leave  to  mold  in  the  cupboard. 

“Let’s  not  tell  him  good-bye,  but  just 
say  that  we  will  be  back  in  a  month/’  I 
suggest,  realizing  that  the  children  are 
near  to  tears.  But  Aries  does  not  look 
up  from  the  bread,  and  we  close  the  door 
softly.  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Cobblestone  House 

I  would  like  to  have  plans  for  building 
a  modern  farmhouse  of  cobblestones,  and 
would  you  offer  suggestions?  H.  H. 

Michigan. 

Doubtless  some  readers  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  line,  and  know  the  type 
of  house  best  adapted  to  this  construc¬ 
tion.  Skill  in  mason  work  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  a  good  job. 


Tree  Trimmings  for  Rabbits 

One  way  to  help  protect  apple  trees 
from  rabbits  is  to  trim  the  trees  along 
through  the  Winter,  leaving  the  brush  on 
the  ground.  The  rabbits  will  eat  the  buds 
from  the  brush  where  it  is  handy  if  they 
are  fresh.  n.  merriaM. 

Allegany  Co.,  N,  Y. 
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This 

FREE 

BOOK 


saves  you 


in  every 

$3  ' 


WILL  you  accept  your  copy  of  the 
finest  catalogue  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  has  ever  published?  New— beauti¬ 
fully  printed  in  colors— and  more  complete. 
Greater  values— and  a  wealth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  never  offered  before  at  such  low  prices. 
It  includes  nearly  40,000  articles  in  all  and 
represents  the  most  remarkable  single  show¬ 
ing  of  fine  merchandise  for  all  time. 

We  call  this  Spring  and  Summer  book: 
The  World’s  Greatest  Catalogue.  One  copy 
belongs  to  you,  free. 

A  vast  institution 

This  great  book  places  at  your  command 
a  knowledge  of  merchandise— an  experi¬ 
ence  and  skill  in  buying  that  reaches  over 
57  years  of  successful  service.  Here  are 
some  impressive  facts: 

Today  our  great  merchandise  houses  cover 
ten  square  miles  of  floor  space  .  .  .  almost 
40,000  different  articles  make  up  our  stock 
.  .  .  one-quarter  of  a  millon  people  shop 
here  by  mail  each  day  .  .  .  our  buyers  search 
the  markets  of  58  foreign  lands  .  .  .  $250,- 
000,000  is  spent  yearly  for  new  merchan¬ 
dise  ...  we  take  the  entire  output  of  many 
factories  .  .  .  we  operate  other  factories  of 
our  own. 

You  benefit  by  lower  prices 

Every  facility,  every  resource  of  this  great 
organization  is  employed  to  give  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Montomery  Ward  &  Co.  the 
lowest  possible  prices  on  quality  merchandise. 
But  bear  in  mind  that  even  when  prices  are 
lowest,  quality  is  not  sacrificed  to  gain  price 
advantage.  Everything  you  buy  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  back. 


The  new  catalogue  displays  everything 
for  the  home,  the  farm  and  the  entire 
family.  No  matter  what  you  need,  this 
time-tried  book  will  always  tell  you  the 
lowest  price  you  can  safely  expect  to  pay. 

The  goods  you  order  here  will  reach 
you  in  record  time.  Our  "in  today— out 
today”  service  marks  a  new  step  in  fast  mail 
order  service. 

Send  the  coupon  for  your  copy  today. 
During  the  next  6  months  it  will  save 
you  30%  to  40%  of  usual  retail  prices. 
As  a  buyer  you  cannot  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  it.  Do  not  delay.  Send  coupon  now. 


A  World-Wide 
Institution 

Mail  Order  and  Retail 
Department  Stores  at 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Paul.  Baltimore,  Denver, 
Fort  Worth,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  Oakland.  Other 
department  stores  in  more 
than  250  cities  of  the 
United  States.  European 
buying  offices  and  sales 
representatives  in  Hawai¬ 
ian  Islands,  Porto  Rico 
and  South  America. 


( Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you. )  Please 
mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 
new  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 

To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Dept.  2702 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Baltimore  Portland,  Ore. 
Oakland,  Calif.  Denver  Fort  Worth 


Name. 


“Radio  Broadcast  —  Listen  to  Montgomery  Ward  &.  Co.’s  Farm  and  Home  Hour  —  News,  Home  Hints, 
Features,  Music— every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  over  stations  KDKA,  KYW-kfkx,  KSTP,  WLW,  WSB, 
KOA,  KWK,  WMC,  KVOO,  WSM,  WDAF,  WHO,  WOAI,  WOC,  WOW,  WFAA,  at  12  noon  Central  Standard 

Time,  or  1  p.  m.  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


Fill  in  Name  and  Address 


Post  Office . State. 


Street  8c  No. . 


Rural  Route  No. 


Box  No. 
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MAPES 


Manures 

cost  little  more 


- Yield 

~ Quality 
~ Profits 

JVTaPES  results  are  so  remark- 
able,  so  outstanding,  so  evident, 
that  you  have  only  to  see  them  to 
be  convinced  that  the  Mapes  slogan, 
ucost  little  more— worth  much  more 
is  a  modest  statement  of  the  true 
worth  of  Mapes  Manures. 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  out* 
standing  results  because  they  have  always 
been  formulated  on  the  basis  of  crop  yield 
and  quality.  Two  fertilizers  of  the  same 
analysis  may  give  widely  different  results 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  materials 
from  which  they  are  compounded. 

We  go  to  the  crop;  we  ask  it  what  materials 
it  likes  best;  we  put  these  materials  into 
Mapes  Manures.  Mapes  Manures  are  made 
to  grow  good  crops— not  to  sell  at  a  price. 
They  are  first  made  right,  then  priced  as 
low  as  possible. 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results — 
the  yield,  the  quality,  the  profits— with  the 
results  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can 
buy.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices — also  ask  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  R-5 
I  270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 

I  please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

I  I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol* 

I  lowing  crops: . . 


My  Name  is 
P.O. 


I 

|  P.  O. . State . 

worth  much  more 


AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES 

Hydrate-Ground  Burnt  in  Bags  or  Bulk; 
Spray,  Chemical  or  Building.  Write 
ROBERTA.  REICHARD,  Inc.,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1929  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  todayforyour  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
THe  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St..  Saliibary.Md. 
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V) 
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GROW  YOUR  OWN  STRAWBERRIES 


Biglucious  berries,  80 days 
after  planting.  Plenty 
berries  all  summer  and 
fall.  Another  big  crop  next 
year.  New  lower  prices. 
MASTODON  is  the  big  winner 
for  home  or  market.  Special 
Get  Acquainted  Offer. 


26  MASTODON 
60  MASTODON 
100  MASTODON 
200  MASTODON 
600  MASTODON 
1000  MASTODON 


1.00 

1.75 
2.50 

4.75 
8.00 

15.00 


OUR  BIG  20TH  CENTURY  CATALOG  MAILED  ON  REQUEST- 

Fully  describes  our  big  stock  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape  Vines.  Asparagus,  Flowering  Bulbs,  Vegetable 
Plants,  etc.  Everything  sold  at  wholesale  prices,  direct  to  grow¬ 
ers.  You  will  be  delighted,  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

E.  W.TOWNSENP  &  SOWS 

heBig  FREE  BASS 

~  Strawberry  book 

Illustrates  in  natural  colors  our  heavy 
yielding,  Big  rooted,  Healthy.  Northern 
grown  MASTODON  and  all  varieties 
of  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  small  fruit 
plants,  Grape  vines.  Fruit  trees,  and  Or namen- 
tal  shrubs.  Highest  quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

_  $3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

Buys  GUARANTEED,  big  yielding  strawberry  plants  that 
thrive  anywhere.  Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  ILLUS1  RATED 
CATALOG  in  full  colors.  Don’t  buy  any  plants  until  yon  set  it. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 

CTRAWBERRY  DLANTS 

U  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  S2.60  1  PER  1  000 

IS.  L.  Smith,  of  Pa.,  says,  “I  picked  60  bushels  of  berries 
from  1300  of  your  plants”.  Catalog  free. 

C.  8.  PEIimJE  Box  20  8IIOWEI,!,,  MI». 
“ Better  plants  for  less  money " 


FCIjREFV$SEE[)S 

It’s  Seed-Time! 

START  today  to  think  about  your 
Spring  planting — it’s  not  too  soon ! 
Then  think  of  this — for  many  years 
hundreds  of  successful  farmers  have 
sown  Rohrer’s  Seeds  exclusively.  These 
farmers  know  the  profitable  crops  that 
Rohrer’s  Seeds  yield.  They’ll  do  the 
same  for  you.  Send  now  for  samples. 

We  make  no  charge  for  bags  and  pay 
all  freight  expenses. 


Alfalfa 

Clover* 

Grasses 

Timothy 


TLOHRj:«6 

fABH  —  OHDtM  ortCS 


Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Field  Peas 
Garden  Seeds 
Seed  Potatoes 

To  the  left  Is  pictured  our 
Spring  1929  Catalog.  From 
cover  to  cover  it  is  full  o. 
facts  that  will  Interest  you 
Write  for  It  today  I 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 
Box  6  Smoketown, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


EsmsaiEHn 


Save  Money™  ^ 

and  Cratei.  Buy  at  factory 
prices  and  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS.  Write  for  frae 
catalog  NOW. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


LIME  and  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 

Made  to  attach  to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon,  St  6.00. 
J.  S.  GREENLEAF  -  -  •  ANSON.  MAINE 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

About  $3,000  has  been  contributed  to 
New  York  State  Grange’s  Revolving 
Scholarship  fund  during  the  past  year, 
is  the  announcement  of  Secretary  PI.  M. 
Stanley  of  Skaneateles,  in  whose  hands 
is  placed  the  active  operation  of  the  fund. 
The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Stanley 
will  show  a  total  amount  of  about  $10,- 
000  in  the  fund  at  the  annual  State 
Grange  session  at  Rochester. 

Of  the  counties  of  the  State  in  which 
there  are  Grange  organizations  all  but 
three  counties  have  made  contributions 
to  the  fund  during  the  four  years  in 
which  it  has  been  in  operation.  Of  these 
counties  Onondaga  leads  with  gifts  of 
over  $1,000.  Jefferson  County  comes  sec¬ 
ond  with  $487,  and  Lewis  third,  with 
$356.94.  Lewis  County  Pomona  Grange 
made  a  $100  contribution  at  its  Decem¬ 
ber  session,  the  second  gift  of  this  amount 
by  Lewis  County  since  the  fund  was  es¬ 
tablished. 

The  Magic  Gavel,  presented  to  the 
State  Gi-ange  by  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Ar¬ 
thur  of  Lowville,  now  State  Grange  lec¬ 
turer,  has  been  instrumental  in  adding 
largely  to  this  fund  during  the  past  year. 
The  gavel  is  making  a  tour  of  the  whole 
State,  remaining  a  month  in  each  coun¬ 
ty.  When  the  gavel  is  carried  from  one 
.Grange  to  the  next  and  from  one  county 
to  another  it  is  accompanied  by  large 
delegations  of  Grangers  from  the  last  or¬ 
ganizations  receiving  the  gavel.  At  each 
of  these  meetings  collections  are  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  and  in  some 
counties  very  liberal  additions  have  thus 
been  made  to  the  fund.  Secretary  Stan¬ 
ley  reports  that  the  county  deputies  have 
been  loyal  supporters  of  this  movement 
and  their  efforts  have  helped  to  material¬ 
ly  swell  the  fund. 

During  January  the  Magic  Gavel  was 
in  Onondaga  County,  and  that  county 
has  the  honor  of  presenting  the  gavel  to 
the  State  Grange  at  Rochester.  Thus 
far  the  gavel  has  traveled  in  Western  and 
Central  New  York  counties,  starting  with 
Chautauqua  County,  as  it  was  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  that  the  first  regularly  established 
subordinate  Grange  was  organized  sixty 
years  ago,  Fredonia  No.  1. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  fund  now 
has  $10,000  there  are  about  600  subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  of  the  State  that  as  yet 
have  not  had  a  part  in  contributing  to 
this  very  worthy  movement,  which  means 
so  much  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  New 
York  State  farms. 

Applicants  for  loans  from  this  fund 
must  be  members  of  the  Grange  and  their 
applications  must  be  endorsed  by  the 
Master  and  secretary  of  the  subordinate 
Grange  to  which  the  applicant  belongs. 
These  application  blanks  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  secretary  of  the  fund, 
H.  M.  Stanley,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  In 
the  seven  months  in  which  the  fund  has 
been  in  operation  loans  amounting  to 
nearly  $3,000  have  been  made.  In  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  from  Secretary  Stanley,  he 
states  that  he  recently  received  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  a  young  man  who  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  his  college  course 
from  lack  of  ability  to  finance  his  educa¬ 
tion.  Secretary  Stanley  promptly  came 
to  his  rescue  with  a  loan  from  the  State 
Grange  Educational  fund  and  the  lad 
will  be  enabled  to  resume  his  college 
course.  Secretary  Stanley  sees  the  fund 
as  a  developer  of  good  will  for  the 
Grange  and  predicts  that  indirectly  the 
fund  will  result  in  building  up  the  order 
in  territory  where  loans  are  made. 

Loans  from  the  fund  are  granted  in 
amounts  of  $100  or  less,  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  loan  per  student  in  one  year  is 
$200.  No  student  will  be  granted  more 
than  four  loans.  The  rate  of  interest  on 
these  loans  is  2  per  cent,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  This  rate  prevails  during  the 
school  period  and  for  one  year  thereafter. 
Then  the  rate  is  advanced  to  4  per  cent. 
The  loan  must  be  secured  by  a  note 
signed  by  the  applicant  and  a  parent  or 
guardian  as  maker  and  joint  maker.  It 
must  also  bear  the  endorsement  of  two 
financially  responsible  persons.  After 
graduation  the  student  receiving  the  loan 
is  expected  to  repay  the  loan  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  State  Grange  of  Massachusetts 
that  there  is  difficulty  in  taking  care  of 
all  those  who  desire  Jo  be  aided  by  loans 
from  this  fund.  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  has  $58,000  in  its  fund  and  has 
helped  over  400  boys  and  girls  to  obtain 
an  education.  But  so  great  is  the  de¬ 
mand  for  loans  in  Massachusetts  that  its 
State  Grange  has  been  compelled  to  make 
temporary  loans  to  obtain  sufficient 
money  to  meet  the  calls  from  prospec¬ 
tive  students,  in  addition  to  the  $58,000 
in  the  fund. 

The  other  members  of  the  New  York 
fund  committee  in  charge  of  this  move¬ 
ment  are  Mrs.  Leo  Engelson  of  William¬ 
son  and  State  Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley 
of  Sennett. 


One-egg  Patty  Cakes 

One-half  cup  sugar,  one-third  cup  but¬ 
ter,  one  egg,  one-third  cup  milk,  one  and 
one-quarter  cups  flour,  one  rounded  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  flavoring.  This 
makes  eight  cakes.  I  like  this  recipe 
specially  because  it  is  not  very  sweet ; 
but  if  the  cakes  are  not  to  be  iced,  a 
little  sugar  sprinkled  over  them  before 
baking  adds  a  finishing  touch.  G.  A.  t. 
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GROW 

MORE 

VEGHABLES 


FAT 

MORE 

VEGETABLES 


Carrots  are  easily  grown— are 
health-building— rich  in  vitamines 
— they  can  be  served  in  many 
appetizing  ways. 

Isbell's  1929  Seed  Annual 

with  over  400  true -to -nature  illustra¬ 
tions— 28  pages  in  natural  colors— lists 
hundreds  of  famous  Isbell  specialties— 
quotes  direct -from -grower  prices  on 
field,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Write 
for  it  today— IT’S  FREE. 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  GROWERS 

364  Mechanics  St.  (38)  JACKSON,  MICH. 


Grow  Beautiful  Asters 

Largb  fluffy  asters  with  velvety  petals  in 
every  delicate  and  vivid  color.  Vick’s  famous 
asters  are  popular  wherever  fine  asters  are 
grown.  Choose  the  best  from  the  many  In 

VICK’S  2Mia  GUIDE 

for  1929.  Sent  free  on  request.  It  lists  and 
describes  each  variety,  as  well  as  vegetable, 
flower  and  farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs  and  fruit. 
Valuable  instructions  on  planting  and  care. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
39  Pleasant  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


5** 

V  Ornt 


Fruits— 

.alU  Ornamentals — 

T  UVF  Evergreens— The  big- 

•  *  gest  assortment,  best  varieties, 
finest  quality  Nursery  Stock  ever  * M 
torown.  Our  Direct-From-Nursery-To- 
■You-Plan  means  lowest  prices,  biggest^ 
saving,  greatest  values  ever  offered. 

OA  Feet  of  BARBERRY 

hedge  cpcpIAl 
and  Big  Catalog  0l  LvIML 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  at  the  same 
time  send  25c  in  coin  to  cover  pack- 
ling  and  postage  and  we  will  s 
you  20  Japanese  Ba 

'berry  Hedge  Plants  enough 
to  make  a  30-foot  hedge. 

This  is  our  Special  60th 
Anniversary  Offer. 

Earl  Ferris  Nursery 
<  620  Bridge  St. 

Hamoton  Iowa 


2.  B* 


1 25c  buys  6  Shasta  Dai-1 
sies  1st  year  size  or  25 1 
Jmixed Gladlolusf 
;  Bulba  or  8  Choice  Per-| 
ennials  (1  Phlox,  11 
‘Yucca,  1  White  Achll- 
1  lea  )  for  only  25c. 


JCOTF’S 

SEED 

Guide 


%  ejewa/o rntULHOOh 

r rvrr’^  Contains  valuable  information 
L9L1I I  I  on  a11  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 

Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Com,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  yon  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 

?on  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 

lainly  written  so  any  one  can 
□nderstand  it.  Every  fanner 
—  —  -  —  should  ha ve  a  copy  of  this  book. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 
jDept.  12  .  We  Pay  the  Freight  »  Marysville,  Ohio 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

will  pay  a  profit  when  most  other 
crops  fall.  Planting  cost  low;  pro¬ 
duces  next  year;  giant  stalks  1  to  2 
inches  in  diameter.  Has  topped  N. 

Y. Market  for  5  years;  sold  for  $15. 

Dozen  bunches.  Five  acres  insures  your 
bank  account.  Ideal  for  the  home  gurden. 

Get  the  facte;  send  for  illustrated  booklet 
giving  prices  on  giant  roots  and  se<wi 

SHOEMAKER’S 
RIVERVIEW  FARMS 
Box  10  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


INGEE  DACES 

l  OnOwnRoots. 

Famous  as  the  lest  lor  78  years.  Millions 
sold.  Other  desirable  plants,  shrubs.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  tree  copy 

“New  Guide  toltose  Culture” 

for  1929,  exquisitely  illustrated  in  natural 
colors,  tells  how  to  grow  these  famous  roses  and  other 
plants.  It’s  free.  Write  today.  A  post-card  will  do. 

THE  DINGEE&  C0NARD  CO.,  B ox 295,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

CLOVER  SEED  Northern  Grown 

Alsike,  Mammoth  Red,  Sweet  Clover,  White  Blossom. 
WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  224  Cleveland  Ave.,  Canton,  O. 
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"Vjt/lTi  carry  water 
vv  when  a  MYERS 
water  system  will  give 
*  you  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  running 
water  for  stock¬ 
watering,  sprink¬ 
ling,  fire  protec¬ 
tion  and  all  house¬ 
hold  uses? 

There  Is  a  MYERS  Self-Oiling  Water  Sys¬ 
tem  that  exactly  meets  your  needs  — 
whether  you  have  a  deep  or  shallow  well 
— small  cottage  or  large  estate.  Capacities 
up  to  10,000  gallons  per  hour  —  types  for 
electrical,  gaa  engine,  windmill  or  hand 
operation.  All  are  Quality  built— by  the 
world's  largest  pump  specialists— to  give 
long  years  of  economical,  trouble-free, 
dependable  service. 

See  the  MYERS  dealer  near  you  for  a  pump 
or  water  system  exactly  suited  to  your  needs. 
Or  write  us  today  for  catalog, 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  GO. 
170  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Mahers  for  over  50  years  of  MYERS  Pumps  for 
Even  Purpose,  Has  Tools  and  Door  Hangers 


IRONAGE 

IMPLEMENTS 


Iran  Age 
No.  402 -B 
Assisted 
Feed 
Planter 


Field  and  Orchard 
Sprayers 

The  IRON  AGE  Four-Row, 
Drop-Nozzle  Sprayer  gives 
pressure  up  to 300  lbs.;  also 
Four- Row  underslungTrac- 
tion  Sprayer  andunderslung 
Power  Sprayers,  one  devel¬ 
oping  350  Iba.  pressure; 
another,  equipped  for  Ford 
Motor,  developing  400  lbs. 
pressure. 


One&Two  Row 
Potato  Planters 

Four  different  styles: 
Automatic  One-Row; 
Assisted  Feed  "Two- 
Man”  One-Row;  Au¬ 
tomatic  Two-Row; 
Assisted  Feed  "Two- 
Man”  Two-Row.  The 
automatic  and  as¬ 
sisted  feed  attach¬ 
ments  are  Inter¬ 
changeable. 

4-Row 
Sprayer 
No, 
3S7 


Iron  Age 


“The  Complete  Gardener'* 

Combination  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe.  Performs  nearly 
every  gardening  operation  bet¬ 
ter  and  ten  time3  Quicken 
than  hand  tools.  ^ 

Write  for  Folders  showing  line  that  interests  you. 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY  ' 

630  Chestnut  St..  Public  Ledger  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Drtchor-Terracer  -  Grader 

All  steel. adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  Irri¬ 
gation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &GraderCo^^^ 
Inc.  —  Box  1034 


UNIVERSAL 

One  Horse  Tractor 

Worm  drive  insures  full  delivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  Har¬ 
rows,  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work. 
Heavy  or  Light  cultivating— Past  or 
slow  4  h.  P.  4-Cycle  Air  Cooled.  Drlvin* 
mechanism  completely  enclosed.  Operation 
easy  and  simple.  Belt  Pulley.  Takes  car# 
or  i  to  10  acres. 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

759  74th  Avenue  West  Allis,  Wisconsin 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Plows  m  a  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Seeds#  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries,  Fruit 
Cultivate*  »  Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

f$SAflI3%K25K 

Free  Catalog-Does  Belt  Work 

WrDA?D  engine  COMPANY 

Co“°  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eastern  Branch  186  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

RAW  FUR-GINSENG 
Tomkins  Cove  New  York 

FLAT  PRICES 

. No.  1-No.  2 . $15.00  to  $18  00 

™^RE„D.VREDF°X--No.  1-No. 2 .  18.00  to  25  00 

n2227J5RK . No.  1-No.  2 .  8  50  U  7.50 

ME/FOX . . No.  1— No.  2 .  3  00  to  4.00 

SXNNK. . No.  1-No.  2 .  2.60  to  2  80 

«... . No.  3-No.  4 .  1.20  to  160 

MUSKRAT— Winter .  1.50  to  160 


FURS-HIDES  QUANTIFY 

Important  price  list  and  information  now  available 
Ship  here  for  good  results. 

S.H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


"CATERPILLAR”  TEN 


WILL  DO! 

«.  When  you  want  to  do  it 
With  great  economy  of  fuel 
Without  wasteful  slippage  or 
harmful  soil  packing. 

Here’s  what  a  "Caterpillar”  Ten  will  do  under 
all  ordinary  farming  conditions. 


Pruning  Problems 

I  have  an  orenard  of  15-year-old  Rome 
Beauty  apples.  Last  year  the  fruit  was 
about  half  the  size  of  the  year  before, 
and  very  thick  on  the  limb.  The  trees 
are  very  thick,  with  seven,  eight  and  nine 
limbs  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter 
branching  out  from  the  trunk.  Should  I 
trim  them  out  to  four  or  five?  Is  it  safe 
to  trim  trees  when  the  leaves  are 
still  on?  When  a  tree  is  too  tall  should 
one  cut  it  back  a  few  feet  to  a  limb  that 
runs  another  way?  h  c.  t. 

New  Madison,  O. 

If  you  had  pruned  your  trees  rather 
heavily  last  Winter  you  would  have  had 
larger  fruit  this  year  and  yet  not  ma¬ 
terially  affected  the  crop.  At  the  same 
time  you  would  have  got  rid  of  some  of 
the  extra  limbs.  Nine  is  too  many  when 
they  all  come  out  at  or  near  the  same 
place  on  the  trunk.  Both  Rome  Beauty 
and  Northern  Spy  have  this  habit.  If 
the  fault  is  not  corrected  the  first  year 
or  two  after  the  tree  is  planted,  it  is  best 
to  leave  the  branches  untouched  until  the 
tree  begins  to  bear.  At  that  time,  in 
the  case  of  Northern  Spy,  the  weight  of  the 
fruit  will  pull  it  open,  and  what  looked 
like  superfluous  branches  will  not  seem 
so  much  in  the  way.  In  any  case  it  is 
best  to  delay  pruning  until  the  tree  comes 
into  bearing.  At  that  time  it  is  possible 
to  cut  a  tree  heavier  without  upsetting  it. 
A  tree  that  is  heavily  pruned  just  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  into  bearing  is  delayed  in 
fruiting. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  do  only  mod¬ 
erate  pruning  this  next  year  on  the  theory 
that  you  will  not  have  such  a  heavy  crop. 
A  year  from  now,  however,  you  should 
prune  heavier,  in  order  to  correct  the 
trees  and  at  the  same  time  thin  some  of 
the  overload  of  fruit  that  is  likely  to  be 
present. 

There  seems  to  be  no  harm  in  pruning 
apple  trees  during  the  late  Summer  or 
early  Fall.  Ordinarily  most  pruning  is 
done  in  February  and  March  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  When  a  tree  is  too  tall,  it 
should  be  cut  back  to  an  outside  lateral 
branch  just  as  you  suggest.  H.  B.  t. 


When  Should  Shrubs  Be 
Pruned? 

At  what  season  of  the  year  it  is  best 
to  prune  shrubs  for  their  best  growth  is 
one  of  the  most  vexatious  problems  that 
confront  the  amateur  gardener.  A  little 
study  of  the  habits  of  the  shrubs  them¬ 
selves  will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
to  answer  this  question,  however. 

According  to  their  pruning  require¬ 
ments  shrubs  fall  quite  naturally  into  two 
groups,  the  early  Spring  bloomers  and  the 
late  bloomers.  If  the  first  group  were  to 
be  pruned  heavily  early  in  the  Spring, 
most  of  their  bloom  would  thus  be  lost, 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  shrubs  de¬ 
stroyed.  Early  Spring  bloomers  should, 
therefore,  not  be  pruned  until  after  the 
Spring  blooming  season,  except  to  cut  out 
diseased  or  dead  parts.  After  blooming 
considerable  of  the  older  wood  should  be 
thinned  out  by  making  cuts  at  the  bases 
of  the  branches,  rather  than  by  merely 
tipping  back  the  branches.  Thus  new 
growth  will  be  induced  from  the  base  of 
the  plant,  and  the  characteristic  growth 
habit  of  the  shrub  more  nearly  preserved. 

The  late  bloomers  may  be  headed  back 
quite  severely  in  the  Spring,  because  the 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  new  growth, 
which  is  stimulated  by  the  pruning. 
Examples  of  such  shrubs  are  the  hardy 
Hydrangea,  Althaea,  butterfly  bush  and 
crape  myrtle. 

Roses  should  be  pruned  after  the  buds 
start  their  growth  in  the  Spring,  for  at 
this  time  the  amount  of  Winter  injury 
can  be  readily  determined  and  the  dead 
wood  thinned  out.  All  dead  or  diseased 
wood  should  be  cut  out  and  burned  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  non- 
infected  parts  of  the  bush.  The  amount 
of  pruning  to  be  done  on  rose  hushes 
should  be  determined  by  the  results  de¬ 
sired.  If  a  few  extra-quality  roses  are 
desired,  the  bushes  should  be  pruned  quite 
heavily.  All  weak  wood  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  other  branches  tipped  back 
quite  heavily.  If  more  blooms  are  desired 
but  the  quality  not  of  so  much  impor¬ 
tance,  the  priming  should  be  quite  light. 

Rambler  roses  need  not  be  pruned  un¬ 
til  after  the  blooming  season  is  over,  at 
which  time  most  of  the  older  flowering 
wood  can  be  removed  and  the  strong,  new 
shoots  left  to  renew  the  bush.  Other 
types  of  climbing  roses  should  not  receive 
this  severe  treatment,  hut  should  be 
merely  thinned  out  and  cut  back  to  keep 
them  in  their  places. 

Maryland.  T.  h.  bartilson. 


Auto  Dealer:  “Police  station?” 

Voice  on  Phone :  “Yeah.  What’s 
wrong?” 

Auto  Dealer:  “I’ve  got  a  suspicious 
character  here — he  wants  to  pay  cash  for 
a  used  car  !” — Credit  Lost. 


Implement 

Plow  (moldboard) . 

Plow  (disk) . 

Plow  (one-way  disk)  •  .  .  .  . 

Lister  (or  lister-planter)  •  •  .  . 

Disk  Harrow  (standard  weight)  .  . 

Disk  Harrow  (heavy  cover  crop) 
Spike  tooth  harrow  .  .  .  .  . 

Spring  tooth  harrow . 

Land  rollers,  light  weeders,  1 
Rotary  hoes  J 

Grain  drills . 

Mowers . 

Grain  hinders  . . 

Combined  harvester . 

Corn  picker . 

Potato  planter  . . 

Potato  picker . 


Size  or  Width 

Two  14  in.  .  . 

• 

Acres  per  Hour 

2/3 

3  disk  .... 

• 

2/3 

6  ft.  .... 

• 

1V4 

2  row  .... 

• 

2 

8  ft.  double  .  . 

• 

2V3 

5  ft.  double  .  . 

• 

IV2 

4  section  (2(V)  . 

• 

8 

8-10  ft.  .  .  . 

• 

21/3-3 

12-17V2  ft.  .  . 

• 

5-9 

One  12- 14  ft.  . 

• 

31/2-4 

Two  7  ft.  .  . 

Two  7-8  ft.  •  . 

• 

• 

f  4  (second  speed) 
1 5V2  (third  speed) 
4-5 

One  10- 12  ft.  . 

• 

2V2-31/2 

(on  fairly  level  land) 

One  or  two  row 

• 

1/2 

Two  row  .  . 

• 

IV2 

Two  row  .  . 

• 

IV2 

COMBINATIONS  OF  IMPLEMENTS 

1 .  Ten  foot  single  disk  harrow  and  two  sections  of  smoothing  harrow — 3  acres  per  hour. 

2.  Ten  foot  single  disk  harrow  and  ten  foot  land  roller  or  pulverizer — 3  acres  per  hour. 

3.  Eight  foot  spring  tooth  harrow  and  eight  foot  land  roller  or  pulverizer — acres 

per  hour.  _ 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES;  SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Sales  Offices:  Peoria,  Illinois  t  50  Church  St.,  New  York/  San  Leandro,  Calii 

Holt  Combined  Harvesters  »  Russell  Road  Machinery 
"Caterpillar”  Tractors 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Six  persons  -were  killed 
in  an  explosion  early  Jan.  18,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  a  store  and  apartment  building  at 
Detroit,  Mich.  Two  men  who,  police  be¬ 
lieved,  threw  a  bomb  through  a  store  win¬ 
dow,  were  found  injured  seriously  in 
front  of  the  building. 

Four  men  were  killed  and  a  fifth  was 
in  a  critical  condition  as  a  result  of  a 
triple  collision  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road  near  Aberdeen,  Md.,  Jan.  17.  A 
north-bound  express  plowed  into  the  rear 
of  a  freight  going  in  the  same  direction. 
A  few  minutes  later  a  south-bound  ex¬ 
press  struck  the  wreckage  and  its  loco¬ 
motive  and  three  sleepers  were  derailed. 
Dense  fog  is  held  responsible.  Passen¬ 
gers  on  both  the  north  and  south-bound 
trains  were  shaken  and  several  bruised 
but  no  serious  injuries  were  reported 
among  them. 

The  Dollar  Line  steamship  President 
Garfield,  with  90  passengers  and  a  crew 
of  154  aboard,  went  aground  on  Mat- 
anilla  Reef,  about  25  miles  from  the 
northern  tip  of  the  Bahama  Islands 
group,  Jan.  20.  Twelve  hours  later  the 
passengers  were  safely  transferred  to  the 
Munson  liner  Pan-America,  which  had 
raced  to  the  stranded  ship’s  aid  in  answer 
to  an  SOS.  They  were  taken  to  Nassau, 
Bahamas.  The  crew  of  the  grounded 
vessel  remained  aboard  her.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  Chinese.  The  pas¬ 
sengers’  baggage  and  the  mail  carried  by 
the  President  Garfield  were  also  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Pan-America.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield  sailed  from  New  York  Jan. 
17  on  a  round-the-world  cruise.  Havana, 
Cuba,  was  to  have  been  her  first  port  of 
call.  The  Pan-America  sailed  from  New 
York  the  same  day.  The  President  Gar¬ 
field  is  the  second  round-the-world  liner 
to  meet  difficulty  recently,  the  President 
Adams  of  the  same  line  having  gone 
aground  off  Panama  Jan.  11. 

A  fire  which  called  out  the  entire  fire 
department  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22, 
threatened  an  entire  city  block  occupied 
by  three-story  buildings.  The  fire  spread 
quickly  to  six  buildings  at  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  and  South  Pearl  Street,  just  south 
of  State  Street,  one  of  the  city’s  main 
thoroughfares. 

Robert  E.  Webster,  recently  arrested 
in  St.  Louis,  was  arraigned  in  United 
States  District  Court  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Jan.  21,  charged  with  being  con¬ 
cerned  with  G.  A.  Sprague  in  defrauding 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Rand  out  of  Her¬ 
cules  Powder  Co.  stock  in  1927.  He  en¬ 
tered  a  plea  of  guilty  and  was  sentenced 
by  Judge  Morris  to  serve  six  years  in 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $30,000.  United  States  District  At¬ 
torney  Wales  informed  the  court  that  at 
the  time  the  stock  was  stolen  it  had  a 
market  value  of  $69,500  and  now  the 
value  is  $72,000.  Sprague  was  said  to 
be  in  custody  in  New  York. 

A  blinding  snow  storm  which  en¬ 
gulfed  a  bus  and  an  electric  interurban 
car  was  blamed  Jan.  22  for  a  crash  which 
claimed  17  lives  and  injured  13  persons 
near  Bellevue,  O.  The  collision  occurred 
when  a  bus  operated  by  the  Greyhound 
Company  between  Toledo  and  Pittsburgh 
was  struck  squarely  in  the  center  by  an 
express  electric  car  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Line,  en  route  from  Norwalk  to  Bellevue, 
at  a  double  grade  crossing. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Dr.  Joseph  Gold- 
berger,  world-famed  scientist  who  dis¬ 
covered  both  the  cause  of  and  the  cure 
for  pellagra,  died  at  Washington,  Jan. 
17,  in  the  Navy  Hospital  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness,  aged  55.  A  native  of  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary,  Dr.  Goldberger  came  to 
this  country  with  his  parents  when  he 
was  seven  and  grew  up  on  the  east  side 
of  New  York  City  in  a  Jewish  settlement. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  city  and  obtained  his  medical  educa¬ 
tion  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
Ilis  studies  in  pellagra,  on  which  his 
major  fame  rests,  began  14  years  ago  in 
South  Carolina.  The  disease  had  been 
known  in  Europe  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  United  States  Public  Health 
men  had  been  sent  to  Italy  to  study  it. 
Others  had  been  at  work  on  it  in  this 
country,  some  of  them  the  brightest 
minds  in  American  medicine,  when  Gold¬ 
berger  was  put  on  the  case.  In  his  ini¬ 
tial  studies  at  a  South  Carolina  orphan 
asylum  he  reached  the  conclusion  that 
pellagra  was  caused  by  improper  diet,  and 
for  several  years  he  held  to  that  theory 
until  he  proved  it,  both  by  causing  pel¬ 
lagra  to  appear  in  healthy,  normal  per¬ 
sons,  and  then  by  curing  them  by  correct¬ 
ing  their  ill  ordered  diet. 

Government  supervision  of  cotton  fu¬ 
tures  transactions  on  the  New  York  and 
other  cotton  exchanges  of  the  country  was 
approved  Jan.  21  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  when  the  Vinson  bill,  one  of 
the  most  stringent  regulatory  measures 
ever  passed  in  the  House,  was  adopted 
without  dissent  on  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  calendar.  Companion  legislation, 
the  Smith  bill,  now  is  pending^  before  the 
Senate.  Exchange  dealings  in  futures, 
under  the  Vinson  bill,  are  subject  to  such 
strict  regulations  as  those  which  govern 
the  grain  exchanges  at  present.  In  fact, 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  re¬ 
ported,  “every  section  of  the  grain  fu¬ 
tures  act  is  set  out  in  this  bill  and  made 
applicable  to  cotton  exchanges  with  a 
few  minor  additions.” 

Over  the  protest  of  Secretary  Mellon 
and^  Administration  leaders,  the  Senate 


voted  50  to  27  Jan.  22  to  hand  to  Herbert 
Hoover  a  special  fund  of  $24,000,000, 
with  instructions  to  spend  it  as  he  sees 
fit  to  make  Prohibition  enforcement  a 
success.  They  also  voted  him  $250,000 
for  his  promised  fact-finding  study  of 
dry  law  evils  and  the  remedies  therefor. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Flour  mil¬ 
lers,  meeting  at  Saragossa,  Spain,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  to  discuss  their  industry,  blamed 
importation  of  foreign  wheat  for  their 
critical  situation.  A  demand  was  made 
that  American  wheat  be  barred  and  that 
Argentine  wheat  be  imported  only  in 
quantities  proportionate  to  the  needs  of 
the  kingdom.  This  demand  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  government. 

Investigation  into  the  control  of  more 
than  $50,000,000  worth  of  live  poultry  in 
Greater  New  York  resulted  Jan.  17  in  an 
indictment  tiled  in  Federal  Court  against 
91  persons  and  associations  for  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  The 
indictment  was  explained  by  W.  Houston 
Kenyon,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
Anti-Trust  Division,  as  being  in  four 
counts,  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade,  con¬ 
spiracy  to  monopolize,  attempt  to  mon¬ 
opolize  and  monopolizing.  Each  defend¬ 
ant  is  liable  to  a  maximum  penalty  of 
three  years  and  $15,000  fine.  It  is 
charged  the  distribution  of  more  than 
$50,000,000  of  live  poultry  in  Greater 
New  Y’ork  is  controlled  annually  by  the 
accused,  and  that  poultry  coming  from 
more  than  20  States  into  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  is  affected. 


The  So-called  Daylight 
Saving  Law 

As  to  daylight  saving,  our  State  tried 
it  one  year  during  the  World  War,  which 
was  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  it  was  a 
perfect  nuisance.  They  call  it  “daylight 
saving,”  but  I  fail  to  see  where  the  saving 
part  comes  in.  If  we  arise  one  hour 
earlier,  we  surely  have  to  use  more  oil 
and  electricity,  and  what  farmer  who  is 
accustomed  to  getting  up  about  daylight 
to  feed  his  team  during  the  work  season 
wants  to  get  up  an  hour  before  daylight 
to  do  this  work?  The  dairyman  who  is 
accustomed  to  getting  up  about  day  or  a 
little  before  to  feed  and  milk  his  cows 
surely  doesn’t  want  to  get  up  an  hour 
or  more  before  daylight  to  do  such  work. 
Then,  one  who  is  used  to  retiring  at 
nine  or  ten  o’clock  doesn’t  wish  to  retire 
at  eight  or  nine.  So  there  is  no  saving 
here,  as  he  is  going  to  remain  up  just 
as  long  as  he  wishes  regardless  of  what 
hour  the  clock  denotes. 

Again,  when  we  stop  work  an  hour 
earlier  in  the  afternoon,  we  lose  the  best 
part  of  the  afternoon  for  working,  as  it 
is  generally  cooler  just  before  night  for 
both  man  and  team.  Then  in  haying 
time  this  is  decidedly  the  best  time  for 
handling  hay,  as  it  is  not  so  dry  as 
earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

While  the  so-called  daylight  saving  law 
may  be  the  best  for  the  city  folks,  it  is 
only  a  nuisance  for  the  farmer,  and  it 


is  to  the  interest  of  every  farmer  to  vote 
against  it  when  brought  up.  Some  few 
cities  have  it  in  Virginia,  but  the  country¬ 
man  downs  it  every  time  it  is  voted  on. 

Virginia.  W.  H.  H. 

Western  New  York  Farmers 
on  Market  Tour 

About  100  fruit-growers  from  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Niagara,  Orleans,  Monroe  and 
Wayne  attended  the  Farm  Bureau  mar¬ 
keting  trip  to  New  York  City  January 
7-9.  We  arrived  at  the  Times  Square 
Hotel  at  6:30  Monday  night.  We  started 
out  Tuesday  morning  at  4  o’clock  by  char¬ 
tered  coaches  to  visit  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets  at  the  different  railroad  piers,  other 
markets  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  other  points  of  in¬ 
terest  about  tjie  city. 

On  Wednesday  morning  we  left  at  7 
o’clock,  the  first  stop  being  made  at  the 
Sheffield  Farms  milk  plant ;  thence  to 
the  hay  market,  New  York  City  stock- 
yards,  the  American  Express  terminal, 
the  Merchants  Refrigerator  Co.’s  ware¬ 
house,  made  an  inspection  trip  over  an 
ocean  liner  (Adriatic),  thence  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank,  where  we  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  courteous  manner,  divided  into 
lots  of  30  and  with  a  guide  conducted 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  building. 
The  last  stop  was  at  the  Dairymen’s 
League  office,  arriving  there  at  5  o’clock. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  thomas  marks. 


NO  OTHER  Grain  Drill 


can  give  you  all  these 


YES,  the  Superior  Drill  has 
improvements  that  are  vital 
— improvements  that  increase 
crop  yields — improvements  de¬ 
veloped  from  sixty-five  years 
of  grain  drill  building.  The 
Superior  Drill  has  made  bigger, 
better  crops  for  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  grain  growers.  And 
today  it  is  better  than  ever. 
Today  it  has  advantages  no 
other  grain  drill  can  give. 

SUPERIOR  Double  Run 
Force  Feed  gives  unfailing 
seeding  accuracy 


We  want  you  to  know  about  the 
Superior  Double  Run  Force  Feed ; 
why  this  Superior  invention  is  one  of 
the  greatest  contributions  ever  made 
to  better,  more  profitable  seeding.  It’s 
a  force  feed  that  assures  amazing 
accuracy  in  seeding.  It  measures  and 
deposits  an  exact  number  of  seeds 
with  each  turn  of  the  wheels.  It  puts 
the  correct  number  of  seeds  in  each  square 
foot  of  ground.  It  puts  them  the  right  dis¬ 
tance  apart.  It  gives  perfect  timing.  It  pro¬ 
vides  even  spacing.  It  insures  an  even  flow 
of  seed.  There  is  no  skipping . .  no  bunching 
.  .  .  no  wasted  seed  -  .  no  cracked  seed  .  .  . 
no  wasted  ground. 

It  Assures  Bigger  Yields — 
Bigger  Profits 

Remember,  the  heart  of  any  drill  is  in  its 
feeding  mechanism.  Of  all  the  feeds  ever 
designed,  the  Superior  Double  Run  Force 
Feed  has  never  been  equalled.  It’s  the  one 
feed  that  takes  the  guesswork,  the  gamble, 
out  of  your  drilling.  By  depositing  seed 
with  scientific  accuracy,  it  gives  your  land 


The  Superior  Grain  Drills  are  made  in  both  plain  fir  a  in,  and  combination  grain  and  fertilizer 
models.  For  team  or  tractor.  Single  disc,  double  disc,  hoe  or  shoe  furrow  openers. 


a  chance  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  heads,  and  fill  them  with  grain 
that  grades  high,  and  commands  highest 
prices. 

Many  other  Important 
Improvements 

And  that  isn’t  all.  We  want  to  tell  you  how 
the  Superior  Seed  Rate  Control  enables  you 
to  positively  control  the  amount  of  seed 
you  sow.  How  the  Superior  Direct  Drive 
starts  seed  into  the  ground  the 
instant  the  drill  is  thrown  into  gear. 

How  Alemite  Lubrication  insures 
longer  life  to  your  drill.  How  Pitch- 
and-Gather  wheels,  with  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings,  insure  easier  run- 


GRAIN  DRILLS 

Other  Superior  Products 

Superior  Black  Hawk  Spreaders,  Superior  Buckeye  Cultivators,  Superior  Corn 
Planters,  Superior  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Broadcast  Sowers — Implements 
known  the  world  over  for  Superior  service- 


ning.  We  want  to  tell  you  about  the  easily 
operated  counter-balanced  levers;  the  rigid 
construction;  the  efficient  furrow  openers. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Book 

All  these  facts,  and  many  more,  are  fully 
explained  in  our  new  book,  now  free.  And, 
in  addition,  it  gives  valuable  information  on 
drilling  all  kinds  of  crops  in  all  kinds  of  soil ; 
shows  the  difference  between  ordinary  drill¬ 
ing  and  Superior  drilling.  We  want  to  send 
it  to  you — free.  And  let  us  tell  you  the 
name  of  your  nearest  Superior 
dealer  where  you  can  see  and  ex¬ 
amine  Superior  Grain  Drills  at  first 
hand.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING 
MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

692  Monroe  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  American  Seeding 

Machine  Company,  Inc. 

692  Monroe  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  your  new  book, 
‘How  to  Seed  for  Biggest  Yields.”  _ 


Name 

p  o. . 

R.  F.  D . 

Superior 


Learn  what  Superior’s  Double  Run  Force 
Feed  means  to  you  in  increased  crops  and 
profits.  Learn  about  Superior’s  many  other 
outstanding  improvements.  See  why  three 
generations  of  farmers  say  Superior  is 
best.  Mail  coupon  for  FREE  BOOK . 


The  famous 
SUPERIOR 
Double  Run 
Force  Feed 
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How  to  Smoke  Fish 

Clean  the  fish  as  usual,  but  do  not 
remove  the  heads.  However,  cut  off  the 
fins,  including  the  dorsal  or  back-fin  and 
remove  the  gills.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
scale  the  fish  or  to  skin  the  eels. 

You  can  smoke  any  kind  of  fish,  in 
fact  some  of  the  commonest  fish  taste  just 
aV  good  as  the  best  when  properly  pre¬ 
pared.  It  really  isn’t  a  difficult  task,  and 
if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  things 
well,  then  I  am  sure  that  you  will  also 
be  successful  in  smoking  fish.  Extremely 
large  fish  can  be  cut  into  strips  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  or  less  if  you  choose. 

Having  cleaned  your  fish,  next  give 
them  a  good  washing.  Then  put  them 
down  in  layers  in  a  tub  of  pickle  brine, 
made  by  dissolving  1  lb.  of  salt  to  each 
gallon  of  water.  Lay  the  fish  in,  skin 
down,  seeing  to  it  that  the  top  layer  is 
covered.  In  24  hours  remove  them  and 
wash  thoroughly  in  five  or  six  changes 
of  water,  allowing  five  minutes  to  each 
change  and  moving  the  fish  about,  the 
object  being  to  remove  the  excess  salt. 
When  this  has  been  done  lay  them  out 
to  drain  off  the  surplus  water  and,  finally, 
dry  the  fish  with  a  cloth. 

You  are  now  ready  to  hang  them  up 
in  the  smoke-house.  Have  a  number  of 
wire  hooks  ready  and  hook  them  through 
the  fishes’  heads.  Some  fish  are  too 
tender  to  hang  up  by  the  tails.  A  brother 
and  myself  found  this  out  to  our  sorrow, 
for  when  we  came  to  take  a  peek  at  our 
fish  they  had  all  dropped  into  the  dirt 
and  ashes.  This  was  our  first  attempt 
and  as  we  had  a  nice  flock  of  60  W. 
Leghorn  pullets,  my  brother  thought  a 
nice  feast  of  something  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  bill  of  fare  would  do  them  good, 
with  the  result  that  they  were  nearly  all 
poisoned.  We  had  salted  the  fish  far 
too  much,  having  rubbed  it  in  and  failed 
even  to  think  of  washing  some  of  it  out. 
This  flock  drank  up  about  12  gallons  of 
water  in  one  day  and  that  is  what  saved 
them.  They  would  not  go  near  fish  after 
their  experience. 

Having  hung  up  your  fish  in  the  smoke¬ 
house,  start  your  fire  and  when  properly 
started  smudge  or  smother  it,  the  same 
as  for  smoking  meats.  See  that  the  fish 
don’t  touch  each  other.  You  can  use 
corn-cobs,  apple-wood,  oak,  hickory,  birch, 
sassafras,  beech  and  lots  of  other  woods, 
each  one  having  its  own  flavor,  apple- 
wood  being  considered  the  best.  Try  them 
all  and  take  your  choice. 

Some  people  leave  the  fish  in  the  smoke¬ 
house  until  all  smoked,  but  I  have  re¬ 
cently  found  out  that  the  proper  way  is 
to  remove  them  each  evening  and  hang 
them  up  outside  to  air  out  in  the  cool 
night  air,  placing  them  back  in  the  smoke¬ 
house  each  morning  until  the  job  is  done. 
Thus  the  actual  smoking  is  carried  out 
only  in  the  daytime.  You  can  choose 
between  the  two  methods  to  suit  your 
own  convenience.  In  either  case  it  will 
take  from  24  to  48  hours  (in  the  smoke) 
to  complete  the  smoking,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  fish  and  also  upon  how 
well  you  have  tended  your  fire. 

When  the  fish  are  sufficiently  smoked, 
you  must  remember  that  they  are  still 
“raw”  and  not  fit  to  eat  until  “broiled” 
or  “roasted”  so  to  speak.  Smoked  hams 
and  other  meats  are  also  “raw”  and 
unfit  until  cooked.  So  the  next  step  is 
to  build  a  good  hot  fire  in  your  smoke¬ 
house  (no  smoke)  this  time.  Use  good 
dry  knots  so  as  to  have  lots  of  live  coals, 
thus  insuring  a  good  steady  supply  of 
heat.  Every  five  or  six  hours  move  the 
bottom  rows  of  fish  to  the  top,  bringing 
the  top  ones  down  in  their  place,  thus 
insuring  the  same  amount  of  heat  to  each 
fish.  In  24  hours  or  less,  they  will  be 
done,  and  this  can  easily  be  determined 
by  testing  with  a  fork.  When  satisfied 
on  this  point,  let  your  fire  go  out  and 
when  the  fish  have  cooled,  wrap  them 
up  separately  in  paper,  waxed  preferred, 
and  store  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Now,  all  this  seems  like  a  lot  ot 
trouble,  but  really  there  isn’t  much  to 
it  except  enthusiasm  and  a  little  patience. 
If  you  have  done  your  job  well,  you  will 
be  well  repaid  by  having  on  hand  a  good 
supplv  of  a  delicacy  fit  for  a  king. 

J.  P.  IIOHMANN. 


The  R.  F.  D.  Mailbox 

Can  you  suggest  something  picturesque, 
catchy,  inexpensive,  that  _  an  ordinary 
workman  could  construct  in  the  line  of 
an  R.  F.  D.  mailbox?  I  mean  something 
to  relieve  the  deadly  sameness  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  galvanized  boxes  prevalent  along 
country  highways.  H.  W. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  most  striking  thing  in  this  line  we 
have  seen  is  the  Uncle  Sam,  made  full 
size  from  two  pieces  of  inch  board.  The 
mailbox  is  set  on  a  post  the  right  height 
so  that  it  will  be  at  the  level  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  hands,  which  appear  to  be  holding 
it.  The  Uncle  Sam  is  nailed  firmly  to  the 
post  on  both  sides.  This  is  not  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  some  practice  is  needed  to 
make  and  paint  a  respectable  looking 
Uncle  Sam. 

A  simpler  device  is  a  roof  and  skeleton 
frame  of  a  house  to  set  over  the  box  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  not  interfere  with 
opening  the  box.  A  closed  house  is  not 
advisable,  as  wasps  make  their  nests  in 
it.  Where  only  the  roof  is  closed  it  must 
be  looked  after,  and  nests  removed  before 
they  get  large.  Such  a  frame,  painted 
green  or  green  and  white,  is  attractive. 

Suggestions  are  invited  from  readers 
who  have  other  plans. 


Get  Behind  the  Wheel 
and 

Get  the  Facts 


c_. ^Nowhere  an  engine . 

nowhere  a  chassis . 

nowhere  Bodies  so 
Advanced  and  so 
Admirable  as  Buicks 


Coupes  .  $1195  to  $1875 

Sedans  .  $1220  to  $2145 

Sport  Cars  $1225to$1550 

These  prices  f.o.b .  Buick  Fac¬ 
tory.  Convenient  terms  can  be 
arranged  on  the  liberal  G.  M. 
A.  C.  Time  Payment  Plan. 


Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  an  engine  more  highly  devel¬ 
oped  than  Buick’s  six-cylinder  Valve-in-Head  power  plant. 
Greater  piston  displacement — improved  carburetion. 

Nowhere  is  there  a  chassis  more  sturdy  or  more  modern 
than  Buick’s.  And  nowhere  are  there  bodies  more  fash¬ 
ionable  and  luxurious  than  Buick’s  new  Masterpiece 
Bodies  by  Fisher.  Graceful  new  lines — radiant  new 
colors  —  magnificent  upholsteries. 

See  the  new  Buick  .  .  .  drive  it  .  .  .  compare  it  point  by 
point  with  other  cars  . .  .  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction 
that  it  sets  the  standard  of  performance,  appearance  and 
value  for  1929! 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 


BUICK 

WITH  MASTERPIECE  BODIES  BY  FISHER 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT...  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


A  Leadclad  Roof 
is  Li^htnin^Proofy 

Send  for  your  free 
copy  of  our  big  Lead- 
clad  catalogue.  It 
tells  you  how  to  save 
on  fence  and  roofing. 


Lasts  and  Lasts  Because  of  its 
Heavy  PURE  LEAD  Coating 

The  coating  is  what  protects  your  fence  or  roofing 
against  rust.  In  Leadclad,  the  most  lasting  of  metals, 
PURE  LEAD  is  used.  This  jacket  is  seven  times 
heavier  than  ordinary  galvanized.  That’s  why  Leadclad  lasts 
years  longer.  Save  yourself  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  by  buying  a  Leadclad  fence  or  roof. 


The  Leadclad  Wire  Company 


Dept.  2  F  PLAINFIELD  AVE.  MOUNDSVILLE,  W.  VA. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  "mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


RimMyOU 
~  Agency 

I’ll  Split  the 
ProtitsmthYhu 

am  now  ready  to  place  an  am- 
energetic  man  in  charge  of 
agency  right  in  your  locality. 

_ _ my  partner,  furnish  every- 

H'fnc?  that’s  needed  to  do  a  big  business  and  DIVIDE 
THE  PROFITS  50-50  EVERY  WEEK.  I  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  now  with  me  on  this  basis. 


Everybody  Buys  Oil 

Montgomery  of  Iowa,  made  $216  the  first  week  he 
started.  Wengard,  Ohio,  made  $4110  for  his  share 
in  one  week.  You  can  do  as  well.  No  Investment  or 
experience  needed.  I’ll  show  you  bow.  Furnish 
everything  free.  You  simply  take  orders  on  long 
credit  terms  for  my  famous  nationally-known  Cen 
Pe-Oo  Super-Refined  Motor  Oils,  Columbia  Quality 
Faints  and  Fibre  Roof  Coating.  We  deliver  from 
nearby  warehouse  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week. 

Writo  Aiiiplr  J*'’8  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a 
ID  lilt,  yUlCK  big,  permanent  money-nmldng  business 
of  your  own.  Send  name  and  address  today  for  all  partle 
ulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Nowt 

P.  T.  Webster,  Gen’l  Mgr. 

CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  c le velan d!  omo 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Robert Is. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
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'  A  HALF 
FERTILIZED. 


Yf  LIKE 

A  CNE'PRCNCBD  FORK 


A  one-pronged  fork  can  work  the  stuffings  out  of 
you,  but  it  can’t  deliver  the  goods  —  it  just  can’t 
give  results. 

Neither  can  a  poorly  fertilized  field.  You  can  plow 
and  plant  and  work  all  you  choose,  but  if  there  isn’t 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  plant  food'  in  the  field, 
don’t  look  for  a  full  crop.  Experiment  stations  and 
successful  farmers  everywhere  have  proven  hundreds 
of  times  that  it’s  the  properly  fertilized  fields  that 
bring  in  the  big,  early,  money-making  crops.  Ask 
those  near  you  who 


They  will  tell  you  that  the  best  investment  they 
make  is  the  money  they  put  into  fertilizer  of  known 
high  quality,  and  they  prefer  Royster’s.  Farmers 
have  been  buying  Royster’s  with  assurance  for  44 
years.  Bigger  demand  now  than  ever  before.  It 
must  be  right.  High  quality,  easy  to  put  down, 
always  fairly  priced.  A  perfectly  blended,  per¬ 
fectly  aged,  perfectly  balanced  formula  for  every 
crop.  You  can  best  afford  to  use  Royster’s  because 
Royster’s  pays  you  best.  See  the  Royster  dealer 
near  you. 


LOOK  FOR 
TUI/  /ION 


RHODES 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO 


329  S.  DIVISION  AVE 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


double  Cut 


ONLY  PRUNER 
that  cuts  from 
both  sides  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Forged 
from  tool  steel.  Durable, 
c 411  Styles  and  Sizes. 

Delivered  Free  To  Your  Door. 

Setid  for  Illustrated 
Circular  and  ‘Trices 


Extra  Horse  Power 

when  your. 

TmctoYn&d*  ^ 

When  a  full,  heavy  load  goea  on  there’*  no 
stalling  of  the  engine,  not  the  slightest  hesitation, 
if  your  tractor  is  equipped  with  a  Pickering 
Governor. 

For  Pickering  Governors  open  up  wide  Instantly. 
Tractor  owners  say  they  increase  power  20  to  25%. 

And  because  Pickerings  respond  Instantly  to 
the  slightest  load  change,  there’*  no  engine 
racing  when  the  load  is  dropped. 

As  a  result  the  saving  In  fuel  alone  pay*  for 
fmmmmmmmmmmmmm.mmmmmmmmmm- 

I  The  Pickering  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn. 

the  Governor  in  60  days.  Pickering-equipped  tractors  use  8  S  Send  mQ  T0U1.  free  I)amphlet  TOB. 
to  5  gallon*  of  fuel  a  day  less.  g 


Pickering  Governors  are  made  for  McCormick -Dec-rings,  | 
Minneapolis,  Hart-Parr.  Rumely  “Oil  Pull,"  nuber  ■  w 

"Super  Four,"  Twin  City,  Fordson  and  other  standard  .  -rvame 

makes. 


Clip  coupon  for  free  pamphlet  which  tells  In  detail  how  a  Address 
to  get  a  better  clay’s  work  with  Pickering  Governors. 


Tractor 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Farmer’s  Op  inions 


Taxes  and  Appropriations. — A  reader 
in  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks :  “How  can 
New  York  State  lighten  the  tax  burden 
that  is  breaking  the  backs  of  farmers,  and 
at  the  same  time  go  on  increasing  appro¬ 
priations?”  It  can’t  be  done  unless  the 
unfair  share  of  the  tax  burden  long  borne 
by  farmers  is  equalized  or  shifted  onto 
classes  of  taxpayers  who  are  better  able 
than  farmers  are  to  bear  it.  These  classes, 
however,  appear  always  to-  be  strongly 
represented,  if  not  protected,  by  politi¬ 
cians  in  legislatures,  city  councils  and 
Congress.  Despite  that  fact,  if  enough 
farmers  in  the  State  are  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  to  organize,  and  hire  a  promi¬ 
nent,  competent  lawyer  to  do  their  legal 
lighting,  and  demand  tax  revisions  that 
would  be  fair  to  them,  they  could  get  re¬ 
sults  at  Albany.  Something  of  this  kind 
should  be  done  before  bad  matters  grow 
much  worse.  Hundreds  of  people  who 
ought  to  bear  the  greatest  tax  burden 
bear  the  least,  in  proportion  to  their  in¬ 
come  and  ability  to  pay.  When  a  rich 
man  makes  a  large  gift  to  a  cause  or  pays 
a  large  sum  in  taxes  into  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  the  quality  of  his  generosity  and 
citizenship  should  be  judged  not  by  the 
amount  of  his  outlay  but  by  what  he 
has  left. 

“At  Home”  in  Ohio. — Mrs.  Gertrude 
S.  Jewell,  Knox  Co.,  O.,  writes  (Jan.  6)  : 
“Christmas  was  an  exciting  time  at  our 
house.  To  my  two  little  girls  it  meant 
Santa  Claus,  and  their  hearts’  desires. 
To  their  grandfather,  always  with  us  at 
Yuletime,  it  meant  relaxation,  the  giving 
of  gifts,  and  a  bit  of  family  life.  At  such 
a  time  our  enjoyment  of  all  ordinary 
things  seems  intense,  and  our  sympathy 
keen;  then  we  go  back  to  every-day  living 
with  a  kind  of  bump.  The  girls  are  finish¬ 
ing  their  school  work,  and  all  of  us  are 
sitting  around  the  open  fire,  eating  apples 
(our  own)  and  popping  corn  (also  our 
own).  All  that  seems  important  now  is 
enough  wood  for  the  fireplace,  and  the 
popcorn  properly  buttered.  There  must 
be  a  kind  of  farming  by  which  one  can 
live  in  the  country  and  enjoy  it,  without 
the  back-breaking,  mind-dulling  struggle 
that  running  a  farm  without  help  now  is. 

I  know  only  two  kinds  of  farmers,  the 
hard-working  and  successful,  and  the  easy¬ 
going  and  unsuccessful,  together  _  with 
many  variations  of  the  two  classes.” 

In  relation  to  the  amount  and  variety 
of  work  that  they  do,  and  the  money  that 
they  have  invested,  how  successful  are 
successful  farmers,  in  net  income?  As  a 
group,  farmers  are  not  receiving  their 
share  of  the  national  income.  They  have 
seldom  received  a  fair  wage  for  their 
laboi*.  In  recent  years  local  taxation  has 
come  to  be  the  climax  of  their  troubles 
in  most  of  the  older  farming  States. 

$200  an  Acre  for  Sod. — Near  Ellicott 
City,  Md.,  in  January,  I  saw  a  farm 
whose  owner  has  been  selling  Blue  grass 
sod  for  several  years  at  the  rate  of  $200 
an  acre,  for  use  in  cemeteries  and  lawns 
in  Baltimore.  It  is  cut  in  squares  or 
“ribbons”  less  than  two  inches  thick  and 
hauled  off  in  trucks.  He  leaves  numerous 
uncut  patches  in  his  skinned  pastures,  in 
order  to  prevent  erosion,  and  to  aid  him 
in  establishing  a  new  sod.  He  has  learned 
how  to  produce  and  maintain  an  excel¬ 
lent  quality  of  turf,  and  to  sell  the  hide 
off  parts  of  his  farm  without  seriously 
injuring  his  land.  The  officers  of  some 
new  or  projected  golf  courses  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  they  could  save 
time  and  money  by  purchasing  bent  and 
Blue  grass  sods,  instead  of  trying  to  grow 
from  seed  all  that  they  need.  Town  and 
city  yards,  cemeteries,  school  grounds, 
parks  and  golf  courses  are  potential  mar¬ 
kets  for  acres  of  sod  that  could  be  grown 
at  a  profit  in  certain  areas  by  farmers 
who  know  how  to  produce  and  maintain 
clean,  vigorous  pastures.  In  the  East  in 
particular,  there  are  many  new  farm  en¬ 
terprises  or  side-lines  which  resourceful 
men  are  going  to  discover  aim  develop  at 
a  profit  to  themselves.  Changes  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  and  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  East  have  been  far  greater 
than  those  in  the  East’s  farming  habits 
during  the  past  40  years. 

Meat- making  in  the  East. — In  sev¬ 
eral  Pennsylvania  comities  and  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  New  York  State  regions  I  have 
done  considerable  looking  and  listening 
since  early  last  Summer.  My  opinion  is 
that  some  of  the  meat-making  animals — 
beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep — would  pay 
well  in  the  hands  of  farmers  in  these 
areas  who  are  in  a  position  to  raise  and 
feed  them  well.  In  the  last  25  years  I 
have  not  seen  more  than  a  half-dozen 
Eastern  farms  on  which  meat-making 
animals  were  fed  so  heavily  and  finished 
and  firmed  up  so  well  for  marketing  as 
the  same  classes  and  ages.  of  animals 
would  be  fed  and  finished  in  the  Mid- 
West.  In  the  development  and  fattening 
of  well-bred  lambs,  pigs  and  beef  calves 
for  slaughter,  generous,  regular  feeding 
from  weaning  time  to  sale  day  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  most  successful  meat-makers 
in  the  corn-belt.  In  fact,  these  animals 
on  farms  in  that  region  are  taught  to  eat 
certain  binds  of  feed  several  weeks  before 
they  are  weaned.  They  are.  also  castrated 
or  trimmed  up  before  weaning,  and  there¬ 
after  are  fed  and  “pushed”  in  a  way  that 
I  insures  making  the  most  rapid  and  eco¬ 
nomical  gains  in  weight.  Experience  has 
proved  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  spare  or  be 
stingy  with  good  feed  in  making  the  best 
grades  of  meat  for  modern  markets.  Many 


eastern  farmers  who  are  prepared  to  apply 
the  principles  of  corn-belt  meat-making 
methods,  using  well-bred  stock,  can  make 
this  business  pay.  It  is  paying  at  Briar- 
cliff  Farms,  Inc.,  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Live  Stock  in  Maryland. — At  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  Baltimore  of  some  leading 
stockmen  and  farmers  in  Maryland,  I 
heard  a  local  speaker  say  that  there  are 
172,500  dairy  cows  on  29,792  farms  in 
that  State,  which  also  has  54,000  beef 
cattle,  99,000  sheep,  and  200,000  hogs. 
There  is  no  reason  in  economics  why 
Maryland  should  increase  its  dairy  cattle 
population  for  some  years  to  come.  A 
“new”  man  who  goes  into  dairying  now 
in  Maryland,  and  markets  fluid  milk 
through  the  Maryland  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Inc.,  would  be  penalized  on 
70  per  cent  of  his  milk,  since  it  would 
fall  into  the  surplus  class,  for  which  his 
net  returns  would  hardly  exceed,  if  they 
equaled,  the  cost  of  production.  The  as¬ 
sociation,  now  10  years  old,  has  4,000 
members,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
whom  are  getting  $3.82  a  ewt.  for  their 
4  per  cent  milk,  handled  by  the  associa¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  maintain  a  fair  and 
profitable  price  to  dairy  farmers  in  the 
Baltimore  milk  shed,  the  organization  is 
compelled  to  discourage  the  production 
of  an  excessive  surplus.  Maryland  could 
greatly  increase  its  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
hog  population  at  a  profit  to  Maryland 
farmers  who  know  how  to  raise  and  feed 
these  classes  of  stock.  Excellent  markets, 
including  Baltimore,  are  less  than  10 
hours  distant  by  rail  from  most  shipping 
points  in  the  State.  Maryland’s  home¬ 
grown  feeds  and  its  pastures  are  well 
adapted  to  meat-making.  Fishmeal  is  an 
abundant  local  product  which  sells  at 
about  the  same  price  per  ton  as  tankage, 
and  is  worth  8  to  11  per  cent  more  for 
hog  feeding.  Fair  to  good  land,  which 
could  be  greatly  improved  for  feed,  grass 
and  hay  production  at  a  small  cost 
acre,  could  be  bought  in  almost  every 
county  in  the  State  at  $30  to  $80  an  acre. 
Maryland  farmers  appear  to  be  doing  so 
well  that  not  many  of  them  have  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  incentive  to  change  their 
present  farming  practices  or  set  up  new 
enterprises  on  their  farms.  Maryland  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  undeveloped  and  com¬ 
monly  overlooked  possibilities  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  beef,  lamb  and  pork. 

Baltimore  Prices. — When  I  was  in 
Baltimore  in  January,  top  steers  in  Chi¬ 
cago  were  grossing  $16.25,  top  hogs  $9.25 
and  the  best  lambs  $16.25  per  cwt.  At 
the  Baltimore  stockyards  on  the  same 
day  the  corresponding  top  prices  were 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  cwt.  higher  than  the 
Chicago  quotations.  A  large  percentage 
of  western  live  stock  marketed  in  Chicago 
is  shipped  a  greater  distance  than  that 
between  Chicago  and  Baltimore.  Many 
eastern  farmers  can  truck  their  live  stock 
to  market.  All  of  them  are  relatively 
close  to  niarkets  that  pay  considerably 
higher  prices  than  western  farmers  re¬ 
ceive  for  fat  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs.  Corn 
isn  t  necessary  except  as  a  finishing  feed 
for  meat-making  live  stock.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  farmers  who  are  qualified  to  raise 
and  feed  well-bred  stock  could  afford  to 
buy  western  corn. 

A  Pennsylvania  Example. — Here  is 
an  inspiring,  helpful  letter,  dated  Jan.  7, 
from  It.  E.  I.,  McKean  Co.,  Pa. :  “Dear 
D.  C.  W.  —  There  are  more  marginal 
farmers  than  farms.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  grass  are  going  to  waste  in  the  East. 
Instead  of  having  so  much  waste  land,  as 
it  is  called,.  we  are  wasting  a  world  of 
grass.  Beef  cattle  and  sheep  are  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  about  so-called  mar¬ 
ginal  or  waste  land.  Some  people  would 
like  to  have  a  law  in  Pennsylvania  to 
prevent  a  man  from  farming  in  sections 
which  certain  ‘powers  that  be’  regard  as 
being  unfit  for  farming-,  and  only  fit  for 
game  animals  and  reforestation.  Bankers 
refuse  a  $10  loan,  with  gilt-edged  secur¬ 
ity,  on  a  farm  in  the  restricted  zone, 
regardless  of  how  cheap  the  land  is  or 
how  productive  it  may  be.  Apparently 
they  Avould  rather  go  to  their  graves,  kid¬ 
ding  themselves  into  believing  that  they 
were  right,  than  admit  that  a  westerner 
knew  something  about  farming  which 
they  didn’t  know.  Farmers  see  the  point, 
but  hill-billy  bankers  and  business  men 
refuse  to  recognize  it.  Hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  West  would  like  to  get  their 
fingers  in  some  of  this  cheap  land  and 
live-stock  pie  in  the  East.  I  grossed  $70 
a  head  on  grade  Hereford  calves  eight  to 
nine  months  old,  from  grass  that  I  was 
told  wouldn’t  make  them  fat;  sold  six- 
weeks-old  pigs  for  $6  each,  without  half 
trying,  and  dressed  pork  for  not  less  than 
18  cents  a  pound,  with  head  and  feet 
attached.” 

Several  generations  of  farmers  (most 
of  them  being  producers  and  sellers  of 
grain)  skimmed  the  virgin  fertility  off  all 
eastern  cleared  lands  except  those  in  val¬ 
leys,  and  even  these  have  been  depleted. 
By  applying  lime  and  fertilizers,  improv¬ 
ing-  pastures,  growing  more  legumes  and 
better  hay,  raising  more  and  better  live 
stock,  spreading  all  animal  manures,  turn¬ 
ing  under  green  manuures,  developing 
new  side-lines,  and  organizing  so  as  to 
get  a  lot  more  than  30  cents  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  eastern  farmers  can  build 
up  a  strong  and  profitable  agriculture  in 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  old  founda¬ 
tion  remains  intact.  Manpower  like  that 
of  our  forefathers  would  set  up  a  new 
and  better  building.  D.  C.  W. 
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SQUEEZE 

DOLLARS 

FROM 

APPLES 

WITH 

A 


Farquhar 

Cider  Press 


PREPARE  NOW  TO  TURN  CULLS 
AND  SECONDS  INTO  MONEY 

Operate  a  Roadside  Market 

Apple  Growers  in  your  community  will  keep 
the  press  busy  through  the  entire  season— and 
you  will  have  a  profitable  income  each  year. 
Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels  of  cider  per  day 
— for  Roadside  Marketing,  the  Individual 
Orchardist  and  Custom  Pressing. 

New  Catalog  No.  126  just  off  the  press.  Write 
today  and  learn  how  a  small  investment  will 
reward  you  handsomely. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY, Limited 

Box  150  YORK.  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


EDWARDS  ROOF  me 


BIGGEST  VALUELOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory- to-con- 
sumor  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  siaes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now's  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
Y?«i1?Yr  mmm  and  Material  Book  No. 

*  **  **  **  175  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFCS.  CO. 
BOOKS  223-373  Butler  St., 

ESTI M  ATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
tli o  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Elk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LEADER  EVAPORATORS 
WARNER  /^JSap  Spouts 


Complete  line  of 
Sugar  Makers 
Equipment 


Write  for  descriptive  Catalog  and  Sugar-Makers’  Guide 


LEADER  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

Dept.  B  Burlington,  Vermont 


“THE  SAFEST  BANK 
MESSENGER  in  the  WORLD ” 

That  is  the  title  of  our  new.  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  convenient  •■banking  by  mail” 
method.  8end  for  your  copy  now. 


41/2% 


Dividend  Pair 
Since  1919 


Interest  Compounded  Quarter! 

Assets  over  $38,000,000.01 
Over  56,000  Depositors. 


We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  one  of  our  1929 
ALMANACS. 


Mail  this  slip  today 


J  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  j 

*  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  * 

I  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  * 

I  World.”  » 

I  I 

*  Name .  * 

I  a 

I  Address . . . * 

I  I 

I  City .  R  N-Y  I 

i  i 
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Maryland  Horticultural 
Society  Meets 

With  over  100  members  and  visitors 
in  attendance  from  Maryland  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  sections  of  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  the  annual  Winter  meeting  of 
the  Maryland  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Rennert, 
Baltimore,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
January  8  and  9,  1929.  This  meeting 
of  the  society,  of  which  E.  D.  McCain  of 
Frederick  is  president,  G.  Rust  Canby  of 
Silver  Springs,  secretary-treasurer,  and  A. 
F.  Vierheller  of  College  Park,  assistant 
secretary-treasurer,  took  place  as  part  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society  and  Maryland  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

Following  Mr.  McCain’s  address  as 
president  and  Mr.  Canby’s  report  as  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  organization  on 
Tuesday  morning,  Dr.  E.  N.  Cory,  State 
Entomologist  of  College  Park,  delivered 
on  address  on  “Modifications  of  the 
Paradichlorobenzene  Treatment  for  the 
Peach  Tree  Borer.”  B.  A.  Porter,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  then 
gave  the  “Latest  Information  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Control  of  the  Codling  Moth.” 

At  the  Tuesday  afternoon  session  of 
the  society.  Dr.  John  W.  Robbins,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry,  TJ.  S.  D.  A., 
spoke  on  “The  Control  of  Bacterium 
Prunii  of  Peaches,”  discussion  of  which 
paper  was  led  by  W.  Lee  Allen,  a  promi¬ 
nent.  Maryland  fruit  grower  of  Salisbury. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  by  the  ad¬ 
dress,  “The  Installation  and  Use  of 
Stationary  Spray  Systems  in  the  East,” 
by  G.  S.  L.  Carpenter  of  the  American 
Fruit  Growers,  Hancock,  Md.  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  presented  data  on  one  year’s 
Ivork  of  a  stationary  spray  system  in¬ 
stalled  in  one  of  the  orchards  of  his  com¬ 
pany  which  showed  that  under  their  con¬ 
ditions  last  year  the  stationary  spray 
system  was  much  cheaper  to  them  than 
the  portable  spraying  in  their  other  or¬ 
chards  during  that  time.  Discussion  of 
this  subject  was  led  by  E.  A.  Leather- 
man,  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Rada,  W.  Va.,  who 
has  himself  had  wide  experience  in  the 
use  of  stationary  spray  systems. 

The  Tuesday  evening  session  of  the 
society  was  addressed  by  Dr.  W.  S. 
Hough,  entomologist,,  Virginia  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Winchester,  Va.,  on  the 
“Elimination  of  Spray  Injury,”  and  by 
F.  A.  Motz,  extension  horticulturist,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Experiment  Station,  Blacksburg, 
Va.,  on  “The  Origination,  Use  and  Pres¬ 
ent  Status  of  the  Virginia  Apple  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Grading  Law.” 

In  the  Wednesday  morning  session, 
“Factors  Concerned  with  the  Success¬ 
ful  Growing  of  Orchard  Cover  Crops,” 
were  discussed  by  Roland  McGee,  agrono¬ 
mist,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  following  which  G. 
Rust  Canby  spoke  on  the  “Importance 
of  the  Common  or  Air-cooled  Storage,  in 
Marketing  the  Fruit  Crop.”  Attention 
to  small  fruits  was  given  in  the  address 
of  Dr.  George  M.  Darrow,  pomologist, 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  on  “Factors  Concerned  with 
the  Profitable  Production  of  Strawber¬ 
ries  and  Raspberries  in  Maryland.” 

Joining  in  the  general  session  -of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society-Maryland 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  the  meeting  of  the  society  was 
brought  to  a  close  with  a  session  that 
evening.  At  this  time,  Dr.  E.  C.  Aucliter, 
until  recently  head  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture,  University  of  Maryland, 
and  now  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  spoke  on  “Peach  Orchard 
Fertilization  and  Soil  Management.”  Fol¬ 
lowing  Dr.  Auchter’s  interesting  address 
the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  with 
a  most  interesting  illustrated  address  on 
“Landscaping  the  Fruit  Grower’s  Plome,” 
by  W.  R.  Ballard,  Specialist  in  Vege¬ 
table  and  Landscape  Gardening,  Mary¬ 
land  Extension  Service,  College  Park. 

T.  H.  BARTILSON. 


Care  of  Poinsettia 

I  have  two  Poinsettias,  given  to  me  for 
Christmas.  They  are  still  in  blossom  and 
I  would  like  to  know  how  to  care  for 
them.  Is  there  any  way  of  keeping  them 
over  so  they  will  bloom  again  next  year? 
Do  they  grow  from  bulbs  or  seeds? 

Little  Meadows,  Pa.  c.  w.  L. 

The  Poinsettia  commonly  grown  in 
greenhouses  as  a  Christmas  plant  is 
propagated  by  cuttings.  In  commercial 
culture,  the  old  plants  are  only  carried 
over  to  produce  the  cuttings  after  their 
resting  period,  but  as  window  plants  it 
is  common  to  give  a  long  rest  after  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  then  cut  back  and  start  into 
growth  again.  When  flowering  is  over, 
gradually  withhold  water,  and  let  the 
plants  rest  in  a  warm  place ;  commer¬ 
cially  the  plants  are  usually  laid  on  their 
sides  under  a  greenhouse  bench.  In  early 
Summer  they  may  be  repotted,  cut  back 
severely,  and  then  kept  outside,  the  pot 
plunged  in  the  ground,  until  September. 
They  will  need  plenty  of  water,  and  full 
sun.  A  rich,  heavy  loam,  with  abundant 
drainage,  is  congenial.  When  brought 
indoors  they  require  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture  at  first,  but  require  more  warmth 
as  the  colored  bracts  appear,  and  are 
helped  by  dccasional  moderate  applica¬ 
tions  of  liquid  manure.  They  must,  at 
all  times,  have  abundant  light.  The  old 
plants  do  not  give  as  large  bracts  as  those 
from  the  season’s  cuttings,  but  are  often 
very  satisfactory. 


Vigorous  trees — 
more  apples— 

MORE  PROFIT 


CHILEAN  Nitrate  of  Soda  applied  to  your  apple  orchard 
shows  wonderful  results.  Its  nitrogen  improves  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  trees.  Sets  a  heavier  crop  of  fruit 
the  first  season  and  more  buds  the  year  following.  The 
fruit  grows  firm,  juicy,  full-flavored.  Apples  are  bigger. 
Yield  is  greatly  increased.  Shipping  quality  is  improved. 
Fruit  brings  a  better  price  and  gives  greater  net  profits. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  standard  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer  profitably  used  on  apples  for  many  years.  It  is 
effective  on  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  other  crops  as  well. 
Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  natural  product — not 
synthetic.  Its  nitrogen  is  immediately  available,  starting 
to  work  as  soon  as  it  is  applied.  Easy  to  handle,  sure  of 
results. 

FREE — New  Fertiliser  Book 

“Profitable  Apple  Orchards.”  We  will  be  glad  to  send  it 
free  on  request.  Ask  for  Book  No.  5.  Also  other  informa¬ 
tion.  Write  the  office  nearest  you,  or  simply  tear  out  this 
ad  and  mail  with  your  name  and  address. 


STOP  OFF-YEARS! 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  will  help  offset  the  “off-year’* 
tendency  and  help  the  trees  to  set  a  fine  crop  every 
season.  A  famous  Apple  Authority  says : 

"Regularity  of  bearing— Many  varieties  of  apple 
trees  that  ordinarily  bear  good  crops  every  year 
sometimes  develop  a  tendency  to  bear  a  full  crop 
every  other  year  or  at  irregular  intervals.  This  is 
usually  associated  with  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen 
and  is  most  likely  to  occur  sooner  or  later  in  sod 
orchards.  Treatment  with  a  nitrogen  fertilizer 
usually  corrects  this  tendency  and  is  an  aid  in 
bringing  trees  back  to  regular  bearing.” 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  St.,  New  York;  N.  Y. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  Ad  No.  D-20. 


~  EXTENSION  LADDERS 

WINDLASS  754  EXTRA 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete— ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 35c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y- 


“Canada  Hardwood  Ashes' 

Pure  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes,  one  of  the 
very  best  fertilizers.  Can  supply  you  in  car  load 
lots.  Guaranteed  analysis  5-7%  of  Potash.  Write 
for  prices  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address  : 
John  Joynt,  Lucknow,  Ontario.  Can. 


BOLENS  Tractors  frSmall  farms and 


MOTORIZE  your  garden  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  cultivat¬ 
ing,  spraying,  lawn  mowing  and  field  mowing.  All  it  needs  is 
a  guiding  hand.  Gasoline  power  does  the  work  with  great  saving 
in  time  and  energy.  BOLENS  is  built  in  two  sizes,  model  DJ“for 
gardeners,  florists,  estates  and  others  —  a  light  machine 
for  extremely  accurate  work.  Model  IQ  with  heavier 
motor,  two  speed  drive  and  gear  shift  —  for  suburbanites, 
small  farmers,  poultry  men,  bee  keepers,  nurserymen,  etc. 

All  BOLENS  tractors  have  vital  and  distinctive  features— 
patented  high  arched  axle  for  clearance  and  vision,  a  simple 
and  natural  tool  control,  double  clutch  drive  with  power 
turn,  an  instant  hitch  for  quick  change  of  implements,  offset 
handles  and  other  advantages.  Thousands  already  in  use. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  time  payment  plan. 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

823  PARK  ST.  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 
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The  Western  Meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society 

For  a  well-rounded  program  covering 
items  of  major  interest  to  fruitgrowers 
of  New  York  State,  the  seventy-fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Rochester, 
January  16,  17  and  18,  will  be  found  dif¬ 
ficult  to  improve  upon.  It  brought  to¬ 
gether  discussions  upon  insects,  diseases, 
pollenizers,  rejuvenating  the  cherry  or¬ 
chard,  the  status  of  the  old  orchard, 
pruning,  sod  and  fertilizers  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  apple  packs  and  grades,  pruning 
grapes,  grades  for  grapes,  the  outlook  for 
fruit-growing  in  Western  New  York,  and 
the  Virginia  apple  situation.  Add  to  this 
the  opportunity  given  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation  to  participate  in  the  program,  plus 
a  banquet  given  by  the  Rochester  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  to  bring  together  the 
city  and  country  interests,  and  it  is 
readily  seen  that  future  programs  have  a 
high  standard  set  for  them.  Next  year 
will  be  the  seventy-fifth  annual  meeting, 
and  doubtless,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  recommending  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  proper  celebration  of  this  anni¬ 
versary,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  make 
it  even  more  attractive. 

As  for  attendance,  it  was  large,  but  it 
lacked  again  this  year  the  spontaneity  of 
the  meetings  of  a  few  years  ago  when 
conditions  were  a  bit  more  prosperous. 
There  is  no  denying  the  depression  in 
Western  New  York. 

The  first  day's  session  was  devoted 
largely  to  insect  and  disease  problems.  It 
was  shown  that  control  of  leaf  spot  on 
cherries  this  past  season  was  dependent 
upon  the  timeliness  of  the  application.  If 
applications  were  made  just  prior  to  the 
period  of  warm  wet  weather  of  early 
Summer,  leaf  spot  was  not  severe,  but  if 
this  period  was  passed  even  by  a  few  days 
so  that  infection  occurred,  it  became  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  control  the  disease 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Standard  spray  schedules  were  effective 
and  were  recommended  for  the  future. 
With  reference  to  bud  moth  and  leaf 
roller  on  apples,  it  was  advised  that  the 
regular  lime-sulphur  arsenate  of  lead 
sprays  be  considered  standard,  but  that 
if  some  growers  felt  that  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  cases  some  additional  emergency 
measures  were  needed  they  should  then 
consult  with  experts  as  to  just  what 
course  to  pursue.  The  oriental  peach 
moth,  which  has  become  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  Jersey  and  adjoining  ter¬ 
ritory,  was  described  in  detail,  because 
this  pest  has  been  found  in  Western  New 
York  and  will  sooner  or  later  make  its 
presence  felt.  In  general,  good  orchard 
practices  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
line  of  defense. 

The  interest  in  insect  and  disease  con¬ 
trol  was  apparent  to  anyone  who  visited 
the  exhibit  hall  during  the  noon  hour  and 
witnessed  the  large  attendance  at  the 
entomology  booth  during  the  hour  of  dis¬ 
cussion  each  day  of  the  meetings.  This 
feature  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  on  the 
program,  providing  as  it  does  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  many  individual  problems  that 
would  be  otherwise  lost  in  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  one  insect  or  disease. 

Weather  conditions  in  Western  New 
York  were  again  shown  to  be  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  poor  sets  of  fruit.  Varieties 
such  as  Baldwin,  which  is  largely  sell'- 
lruitful,  are  the  most  productive  under 
Western  New  York  conditions  for  this 
reason.  Growers  should  therefore  make 
every  effort  to  supply  the  maximum  op¬ 
portunity  for  cross-pollination.  Rhode 
Island  Greening  and  Baldwin  cannot  be 
considered  good  pollenizers  for  other  va¬ 
rieties.  Delicious  and  Oldenburg  are  very 
good  pollenizers,  and  Cortland  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  are  satisfactory  though  not  the 
best  Cherry  orchards  in  Western  New 
York  have  responded  to  pruning  and  to 
fertilizer  treatments  much  the  same  as 
those  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  Profits 
in  the  cherry  orchard  depend  largely  upon 
high  yields,  and  high  yields  in  turn  are 
dependent  upon  vigor  and  strong  growth. 

\n  interesting  part  of  the  program  was 

that  dealing  with  the  old  orchard,  and  con¬ 
sidering  whether  or  not  it  was  a  liability. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  from  the  report 
made  two  years  ago  it  was  possible  to  cut 
out  101  odd  varieties  and  still  have  -0 
left  from  which  to  choose  for  commercial 
production.  Over  a  period  of  years  Bald¬ 
win,  Greening  and  Northern  bpy  have 
been  the  most  profitable  varieties.  _  1  he 
old  orchard  if  properly  cared  for  is  an 
asset  but  if  neglected  is  a  liability  to 
both  the  owner  and  the  community  in 

general.  ...  n 

Pruning,  it  was  said,  is  a  dwai  tin„ 
process,  yet  some  must  be  done  in  order 
to  shape  the  tree.  Any  cutting  of  the 
young  tree  can  probably  be  done  with 
least  dwarfing  the  year  the  tree  is  set. 
\fter  that,  until  the  tree  comes  into  bear¬ 
ing,  the  less  cutting  the  better.  In  the 
pruning  of  boaring  trees  to  open  them 
and  let  in  light,  the  practice  should  be  to 
prune  from  the  outside  in,  rather  than 
the  inside  out,  with  its  consequent  “skin¬ 
ning”  effect.  A  discussion  of  sod  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  the  orchard  showed  that  nitro¬ 
gen  was  necessary  to  supplement  sod,  that 
tilled  orchards  generally  did  not  need 
nitrogen,  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
show  that  nitrogen  resulted  in  poor  keep¬ 
ing  quality,  and  that  there  was  a  strong 
swing  towards  the  sod-nitrogen  system  in 
Eastern  orchards. 

A  clear,  vigorous  statement  of  re¬ 
actions  in  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  State 


apple  packs  was  given  by  a  Pittsburgh 
dealer  in  fruit.  He  said,  to  applause  from 
the  audience,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
any  fruit  but  the  best.  Unclassified  fruit 
has  no  place  on  the  market,  and  enforced 
inspection  might  be  a  helpful  remedy  to 
the  deplorable  conditions  brought  about 
by  placing  poor  fruit  on  the  market  to 
hurt  the  sale  of  good  fruit.  The  Farm 
Bureau  fruit  committee  reported  as  part 
of  its  activities  the  preparation  of  colored 
wax  models  of  Baldwin  fruits  showing 
the  minimum  color  requirements  for  dif¬ 
ferent  grades.  These  models  will  be  found 
in  every  Farm  Bureau  office  in  fruit 
counties  and  at  the  State  College  and 
Experiment  Station.  In  clearing  up  the 
interpretation  of  the  new  grading  laws  it 
was  shown  that  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  Commercial 
is  that  of  color.  In  the  discussion  it  was 
brought  out  that,  whereas  last  year  the 
inspection  of  random  samples  of  commer¬ 
cial  packs  had  shown  76  per  cent  below 
the  specified  grade,  this  season  there  was 
a  complete  reversal  and  76  per  cent  were 
equal  to  the  specified  grade  or  above  it. 
This  practice  of  selecting  random  pack¬ 
ages  from  storage  houses  and  exhibiting 
them  in  the  exhibit  hall,  with  their  de¬ 
fects  plainly  marked,  has  been  very  help¬ 
ful.  This  year  42  barrels  and  24  baskets 
were  on  display.  Thirty-two  barrels  met 
the  requirements  and  16  baskets,  while 
10  barrels  and  eight  baskets  were  below 
grade.  Although  tile  improvement  in  com¬ 
plying  with  the  law  is  apparent,  many 
observers  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
fruit  was  still  largely  of  a  class  that  no 
housewife  would  relish  receiving. 

The  fruit  industry  of  Western  New 
York,  as  viewed  by  an  economist,  is  still 
in  the  period  of  depression  that  has  been 
apparent  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
and  is  likely  to  continue.  The  time  to 
plant  young  trees  for  the  upward  swing 
that  is  bound  to  come  is  considered  to  be 


not  far  off.  Northern  Spy,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  and  McIntosh  are  the  only  va¬ 
rieties  which  have  returned  more  profit 
than  Baldwin.  During  the  period  of  low 
prices  the  orchards  on  poor  soils  are  a 
liability  to  their  owners,  whereas  or¬ 
chards  on  good  soils  nearby  are  still  an 
asset.  In  brief,  the  question  of  variety 
and  of  soil  type  is  strongly  emphasized. 

A  report  from  Virginia  in  regard  to  the 
situation  there  indicated  that,  even  with 
the  strong  individualism  that  exists  there, 
necessity  is  driving  growers  together. 
Faced  with  severe  losses  in  years  of  good 
crops,  compulsory  grading  laws  were  in¬ 
troduced,  which  have  done  much  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions.  In  addition  it  has  been 
found  worth  while  to  bring  improved 
methods  of  growing  and  packing  to  every 
apple-grower  in  the  State.  There  are 
4,500  growers  to  whom  this  information 
is  regularly  brought,  whether  or  not  ,the.y 
belong  to  the  Farm  Bureau,  Horticultural 
Society,  or  any  other  organization. 

The  question  box,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  meetings, 
brought  out  that  spraying  and  dusting 
were  both  holding  their  own,  with  dusting 
perhaps  finding  more  of  a  place  than  be¬ 
fore  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular  spray 
program.  Cortland  was  considered  more 
favorably  even  than  last  year.  Northern 
Spy  trees  must  be  kept  open  and  kept 
growing  if  they  are  to  produce  good  qual¬ 
ity  fruit  when  they  are  old.  Wealthy  is 
reappearing  as  a  desirable  commercial 
variety.  Whereas  a  few  years  ago  there 
would  liave  been  no  discussion  regarding 
the  preference  of  cutting  out  either  Bald¬ 
win  or  Wealthy,  this  year  the  question 
was  seriously  discussed.  The  South  Haven 
peach  was  reported  to  be  doing  well  in 
Western  New  York. 

The  new  officers  are  :  President,  Paul 
.Tudson,  Kinderhook;  first  vice-president, 
William  J.  Hall,  Lockport ;  second  vice- 
president,  Charles  Kenyon,  Morton  ;  third 


vice-president,  Walter  Clark,  Milton,  and 
fourth  vice-president,  E.  G.  Cowper,  New- 
fane.  The  executive  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  T.  E.  Cross,  Lagrangeville ;  H. 
E.  Wellman,  Kendall ;  H.  H.  Brown, 
Mousey ;  B.  P.  Jones,  Hall ;  M.  C.  Bur- 
ritt,  Hilton,  and  Herbert  King,  Trumans- 
burg.  Roy  McPherson,  of  Leroy,  continues 
as  secretary.  h.  b.  t. 


Lowering  Culvert  for 
Drainage 

The  best  part  of  my  little  farm,  about 
25  acres,  is  a  low,  flat  meadow,  drained 
by  a  surface  ditch  about  3  ft.  deep.  I 
want  to  lower  it  a  couple  of  feet,  but  the 
outlet  goes  under  the  public  road,  and 
perhaps  100  ft.  farther  on  my  neighbor's 
property  before  getting  to  any  fall.  My 
neighbor  has  lowered  his  ditch  up  to  the 
roadside,  so  it  is  up  to  the  road  authori¬ 
ties  now.  They  do  not  come  to  any  de¬ 
cision.  a.  c. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  law  which  will  compel  the 
superintendent  of  highways  to  lower  the 
culvert  to  drain  your  land.  Perhaps  if 
you  and  your  neighbor  would  volunteer 
to  furnish  help  to  do  the  work  you  could 
get  the  consent  from  your  town  superin¬ 
tendent,  if  it  is  not  a  State  road,  or  from 
the  divisional  superintendent  if  it  is  a 
State  road.  N.  T. 


Waiter:  “Yes,  sir,  we  are  up  to  date. 
Everything  here  is  cooked  by  electricity.” 
Diner  :  “I  wonder  if  you  would  give 
this  steak  a  couple  more  shocks.” — Credit 
Lost. 


PLYMOUTH 

The  FULL-SIZE  Car 

In  the  Lowest-Priced  Field 

New  Lower  Prices 


NEW  PRICES  SAVINGS 


OLD  PRICES 


Coupe  .  .  .  . 

Sedan  Tvoo-Door 
Sedan  Four-Door 
De  Luxe  Coupe  . 


*655 

67S 

695 

695 


* 30  s685 
25  700 
40  735 
40  735 


Roadster  and  Touring  Car  Prices  Unchanged:  Roadster  $675;  Touring  Car  $695 

F.  O.  B.  DETROIT 


In  the  past,  scores  of  thousands  of  buy¬ 
ers  seeking  the  greatest  dollar-value, 
have  purchased  Plymouth — on  the  basis 
of  simple  comparison  and  contrast  with 
other  cars  in  its  price  range. 

At  these  new  lower  prices,  the  contrasts 
that  Plymouth  presents — in  all-round 
economy  of  operation  and  upkeep,  com¬ 
bined  with  full-size,  weather-proof  hy¬ 
draulic  4-wheel  brakes, 
modern  engineering,  im¬ 
pressive  power  and  per¬ 
formance — are  even  more 
conclusive,  even  more  em¬ 
phatic  of  the  Chrysler 
management’s  determin- 


$ 


AND  UPWARDS,  F.  0.  B.  DETROIT 


ation  to  give  quality  and  value  far  in 
advance  of  anything  else  in  the  lowest- 
priced  field. 

This  most  significant  reduction  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  prices  is  thus  in  keeping  with 
Chrysler  ideals,  while  passing  on  to 
purchasers  the  benefits  that  accrue  from 
hugely  increased  production. 

See  the  Plymouth!  Drive  it — and  try  to 
match  it  in  quality  and 
value.  We  believe  you 
will  find  these  new  low 
prices  remove  Plymouth 
further  than  ever  from 
any  other  offering  in  the 
greatest  motor  car  market. 


655 
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Tile  Drainage 

We  have  a  lot  back  of  our  house  that 
slopes  down  to  a  brook  about  500  ft. 
away.  In  this  500  ft.  there  is  a  fall  of 
about  three  feet.  This  lot  is  nearly  always 
wet  except  in  a  dry  spell,  and  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  the  lot  has  never  been  culti¬ 
vated,  although  the  rest  of  the  farm  lias 
been  under  tillage  for  150  years  or  more. 
During  a  dry  spell  in  Summer  of  1927 
we  plowed  a  part  of  the  lot  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  planting  grass,  but  it  did  not 
stay  dry  long  enough  for  this  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  In  part  of  this  lot  there  is 
a  thick  growth  of  wiry  grass  similar  to 
what  is  known  on  salt  marshes  as  “bent 
hay”.  This  is  very  green  and  is  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  sometimes  flat¬ 
tens  out  on  the  ground.  The  rest  of  it  is 
a  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  wild  flowers. 
Formerly  there  was  a  scattering  growth 
of  scrub  bushes  which  we  cut  but  did  not 
grub  out.  At  the  end  of  the  brook  there 
is  a  drop  or  “bench”  varying  from  three 
to  eight  feet.  The  lot  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion  slopes  gradually  to  another  brook. 
Near  this  brook  there  is  a  rank  growth 
of  flags  and  other  plants  that  usually 
grow  in  wet  places.  The  lot  is  about  500 
ft.  in  the  other  direction.  How  deep 
should  the  tileT  be  placed?  What  should 
the  diameter  of  the  tiles  be?  Would  3-in. 
tiles  do?  Plow  far  apart  should  the  rows 
of  tiles  be?  Should  field  stone  be  put 
around  the  tile?  How  can  the  dirt  be 
prevented  from  entering  the  tiles  where 
they  are  joined  together?  K.  A.  C. 

New  York. 

Where  the  probable  returns  from  the 
improved  land  will  justify  the  cost,  tiling 
is  one  of  the  best  means  of  draining.  It 
not  only  removes  the  excess  water  but 
controls  the  water  supply  so  there  is  more 
available  for  growing  crops  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son.  A  well-drained  soil  also  warms  up 
more  quickly  in  the  Spring,  and  its  bet¬ 
ter  mechanical  condition  permits  earlier 
planting,  resulting  in  a  longer  growing 
season. 

Before  an  attempt  is  made  at  tiling, 
the  field  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  the  location  of  the  proposed  lines  de¬ 
termined,  first  selecting  the  best  spot  as 
an  outlet.  A  drain  without  a  good  outlet 
has  little  value.  Frequently  a  careful 
examination  will  show  that  the  water  is 
coming  in  from  sloping  land  lying  above. 
In  this  case  a  single  intercepting  line  laid 
to  catch  this  water  as  it  seeps  down  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  In  other  cases  seeps 
or  springs  are  found,  and  if  these  are 
drained  by  tile  the  remainder  of  the  field 
will  be  dry  enough.  It  seems  probable 
that  some  of  these  conditions  may  apply 
to  the  field  in  question,  and  that  drainage 
can  be  effected  by  random  lines  of  tile 
laid  to  intercept  the  water  in  the  low 
spots  or  seeps. 

Where,  a  regular  system  of  drains  is 
needed  it  is  usually  best  to  bring  them  to 
a  single  outlet.  This  may  not  be  con¬ 
venient  in  the  case  mentioned  and  paral¬ 
lel  single  lines,  each  emptying  into  the 
brook,  may  have  to  be  used.  The  outlets 
should  be  screened  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  small  animals,  and  should  be  protected 
with  concrete  or  masonry  to  prevent 
washing. 

The  depth  at  which  the  tiles  are  laid 
will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  type  of 
soil  in  which  they  are  placed.  Probably 
about  2%  feet  is  the  usual  depth  for  the 
average  loam  soils.  Some  3-in.  tiles  are 
still  laid,  but  the  4-in.  is  coming  into 
general  use  for  laterals.  It  costs  no  more 
to  lay  than  the  3-in.,  the  only  difference 
in  cost  being  in  the  cost  of  the  tile  itself, 
Which  is  not  great,  and  in  most  cases  it 
is  more  effective. 

The  distance  separating  the  tile  lines 
is  also  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  laid.  A  tight  soil  like 
clay  will  not  permit  water  to  seep  rap¬ 
idly  through  it,  and  the  drains  lmve  to  be 
placed  closer  in  soil  of  this  type.  If 
parallel  laterals  are  used  I  would  suggest 
placing  them  approximately  100  ft.  apart 
as  a  trial.  If,  after  a  year  or  so,  they 
are  found  to  be  too  far  apart,  other  lines 
may  be  laid  between  them.  A  well-laid 
system,  however,  will  improve  witli  age, 
as  the  water  develops  passages  through 
the  soil  to  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use 
field  stone  about  tile  unless  in  very  wet, 
seepy  spots  where  there  is  much  water 
coming  in.  Gravel  and  stone  placed  about 
them  here  will  cause  them  to  take  up 
water  faster. 

Where  tiles  are  well  laid  with  _  close 
joints,  there  is  little  chance  for  dirt  to 
enter,  and  top  soil  and  sods  placed  over 
and  around  the  joints  will  usually  be 
sufficient  to  keep  them  clear.  Tar  paper 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  same  _  purpose. 
Further  directions  relative  to  tiling  can 
be  secured  from  the  various  tile  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  and  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

K.  H.  s. 


Widow’s  Property 

Where  the  pi’operty  is  in  the  wife's 
name  and  there  are  no  children,  should 
the  husband  die  first  without  a  will, 
Would  the  property  still  belong  to  the 
wife,  or  does  a  share  fall  to  his  sisters 
and  brothers?  A.  s.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

As  the  title  to  the  property  is  in  the 
wife’s  name  only,  her  husband’s  death 
does  not  alter  her  ownership.  His  sis¬ 
ters  and  brothers  have  no  interest  in  her 
property. 


NEWNESS 


THAT  IS  IMPORTANT 


NEW  Dodge  Brothers  Six  is  new  in  every  way. 

It  is  new  in  dependability  that  bears  out  the  finest  traditions  of  the 

Dodge  Brothers  name  —  traditions  developed  through  fifteen  years 

of  successful  practice.  It  is  new  in  style  and  charm.  It  reaps  the  f  ullest 

benefit  of  Walter  P.  Chrysler’s  inspiration  and  engineering  genius. 

It  is  new  in  value  that  not  only  outranks  every  previous  Dodge 

Brothers  achievement,  but  which  positively  sets  a  new  standard 

low-priced  cars  of  quality. 

....  $945  to  *1065  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


DODGE  BROTHERS  SIX 
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WATER  CART 


FOR  SPRAYING 

Easily  converted  into 
a  sprayer.  By  making 
a  few  changes  in  the 
pipe  connection,  this 
outfit  can  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  an  air  pres¬ 
sure  sprayer  worth 
at  least  $300.00.  In¬ 
structions  sent  with- 
each  cart. 


Easily  Converted 
For  Spraying 


Corse  Drawn 

Shipping 
Weight  Abont 
1 600  Pounds 


Every  Farmer 
Should  Take 
Advantage 
Of  This 
Offer ! 


These  Carts 
Cost  the  Gov’t  $275.00 


Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime ! 

$371S 

Your  Only  Chance  to  Get 
One  at  This  Smashing 
Bargain  Price 

Note  These 
Features 


While  they  last — A  wonderful  value 
from  the  Government’s  surplus  sup¬ 
plies.  Any  principal  part  of  this 

equipment  is  by  itself  well  worth  the  low 
price  we  ask  for  the  complete  cart. 

An  All-Around  Cart  Worth  Four 
Times  the  Price.  Even  the  farmer  who 
needs  no  water  or  sprinkling  cart  should  buy 
one  of  these;  remove  the  tank  and  use  It  for  a 
water,  gasoline,  oil,  liquid  manure  or  disinfectant 
tank;  then  build  a  simple  body  on  the  frame  and 
you  have  an  all-around  cart  worth  three  times 
your  investment.  They  are  strong  and  well-made 


-will  last  a  lifetime. 


We  have  a 
limited 


Only  Limited  Quantity  Left 

quantity  of  these  carts— offered  to  you  subject  to 
previous  sale.  Enclose  your  check  or  money  order 
and  your  cart  will  be  shipped  in  original  crates, 
just  as  received  from  the  Studebaker  Wagon 
Works  and  Indiana  Wagon  Works.  Shipped 
F.  O.  B.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1,000  of  these  carts  sold  to  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  some  time  ago  with  100%  satisfaction. 

Rush  Your  Order  of  a  lifetime.  Take 

advantage  of  it.  Send  in  your  order  today! 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 

Dept.  B.  192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Tank  of  one-piece  galvanized 
iron  with  splash  partition,  solid, 
riveted  joints,  150-gallon  capac¬ 
ity.  Gould  double  acting  hand 
force  pump,  supposed  to  be  the 
best  pumps  on  the  market. 
Strainer  device.  Hose  25  feet 
long,  of  2-lnch  4-ply  rubber. 
Standard,  approved  Brake  Rod 
wheels  54  inches  in  diameter, 
10-inch  steel  hub.  Steel  axles. 
Foot  brakes.  Tool  box  under 
seat.  15  Brass  faucets  and  one 
extra  large  faucet  in  rear  for 
*  drawing  water,  gasoline  or  oil. 


THINK  OF  YOUR  HARVEST  NOW' 


Prevention  Pays 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  pick 
unmarketable  fruit  as  it  does 
a  90%  "Fancy”  and  "No.  i” 
crop.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  mak¬ 
ing  this  year’s  harvest  more  profitable. 
A  thorough  spraying  with  "Orchard 
Brand”  Oil  Emulsion  or  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises 
above  a  safe  450,  will  keep  scale  under 
control.  It’s  none  too  early  to  be  plan¬ 
ning  your  delayed  dormant  and  cluster- 
bud  sprays.  You’ve  got  to  stop  scab 
infection  on  the  foliage  before  the 
blossoms  fall' — or  risk  a  harvest 
of  scabby  fruit.  Let  the  "Orchard 
Brand”  publication  "Cash  Crops’ 
guide  your  spray  and  dust  campaign 


You  Can  Trust  " Orchard  Brand ”  Effectiveness 


LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
OIL  EMULSION 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
CALCIUM  ARSENATE 


ARSENITE  OF  ZINC 
DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 
SULPHUR  DUSTS 
(with  and  without 
Arsenicals) 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


Vegetable  Growing  in 
Alaska 

Subirrigation  from  fields  of  solid  ice  of 
unknown  depth  sometimes  assists  the  vege¬ 
table  gardener  in  the  interior  of  Alaska. 
How  this  happens,  C.  C.  Georgeson,  who 
has  lived  and  gardened  in  Alaska  for  30 
years  as  director  of  the  Alaska  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations,  tells  in  ‘'Vege¬ 
table  Gardening  in  Alaska,”  just  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  Bulletin  7.  Dr.  Georgeson  re¬ 
tired  as  director  December  31,  1927,  and 
addresses  this  summary  of  his  gardening 
experience  to  settlers  and  prospective 
settlers  in  Alaska. 

Alaska  is  divided,  Dr.  Georgeson  ex¬ 
plains,  into  two  distinct  regions  by  the 
Coast  Range.  The  coast  region  is  well 
watered,  sometimes  excessively,  and  the 
interior  region  has  relatively  light  and 
unreliable  rainfall.  In  dry  seasons  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  great  mass 
of  frozen  soil  below  the  surface  releases 
water  in  the  inland  valleys  and  serves  as 
subirrigation  for  the  crops.  In  the  in¬ 
terior,  placer  miners  have  demonstrated 
that  the  ground  is  often  frozen  to  an  un¬ 
known  depth. 

Dr.  Georgeson  explains  that  cropping 
depends  primarily  on  climate  and  second¬ 
arily  on  soil.  He  gives  weather  reports 
of  seven  localities  on  the  coast  and  seven 
in  the  interior.  On  the  coast  the  average 
frost-free  period  ranges  from  164  days  at 
Juneau  to  131  days  at  Seward.  In  the 
interior  Nenana  has  the  longest  average 
frost-free  period,  105  days,  and  Copper 
Center  has  only  47. 

Some  of  the  Alaska  soils  are  derived 
from  peat,  are  acid,  and  require  liming 
and  drainage.  Other  light,  warm  soils 
are  gravelly  or  light  loam  and  are  pro¬ 
ductive  only  if  well  fertilized.  Freight 
expense  usually  precludes  the  use  of 
chemical  fertilizer  and  the  supply  of  ma¬ 
nure  is  limited.  Seaweed  obtainable  along 
the  coast  is  valuable  as  fertilizer  for 
many  crops,  and  this  supply  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  fish  scrap,  dead  fish,  and  the 
fish  guano  manufactured  locally.  Green 
manure  crops  are  desirable  on  the  light 
soils.  The  peaty  soils  need  no  nitrogen¬ 
ous  fertilizer.  Windbreaks  to  the  north 
and  east  are  highly  desirable,  and  a  south¬ 
erly  exposure  with  ordinary  soil  is  better 
than  a  northerly  exposure  with  excellent 
soil.  The  soil  can  be  improved,  Dr. 
Georgeson  observes,  but  the  exposure 
can  not. 

Dr.  Georgeson  divides  vegetables  into 
three  groups,  according  to  their  hardiness 
and  adaptability.  Vegetables  in  Group  1 
can  be  grown  throughout  the  whole  coast 
region  and  in  the  interior  and  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  nearly  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  favorable  seasons.  In  this  group 
are  radishes,  lettuce,  mustard,  cress,  tur¬ 
nips,  kale,  Brussels  sprouts  and  native 
greens.  Vegetables  in  Group  2  can  be 
grown  in  most  of  the  settled  parts  of 
Alaska.  This  group  includes  a  variety  of 
vegetables  which  the  author  lists  in  their 
order  of  hardiness;  carrots,  parsnips, 
parsley,  peas,  beets,  the  cabbage  family, 
rutabagas,  the  onion  family,  spinach,  en¬ 
dive,  horseradish,  rhubarb,  beans,  sea  kale 
and  Japanese  asparagus.  Vegetables  in 
Group  3  are  asparagus,  celery,  cucum¬ 
bers,  squash  and  salsify.  They  are  not 
entirely  hardy  in  Alaska,  but  succeed  in 
some  localities  in  favorable  seasons,  and 
some  of  them  do  well  in  the  interior 
where  the  Summers  are  warm. 

Sweet  corn,  melons,  tomatoes,  pepper, 
egg-plant,  okra  and  pumpkin  are  not 
recommended  for  Alaska,  although  some 
may  succeed  in  a  favorable  season,  and 
in  a  protected  place. 


Care  of  Pelargonium 

I  have  had  a  Martha  Washington 
Pelargonium  for  some  time,  but  have  not 
seen  this  plant  supplying  any  flowers. 
Treatment  not  too  hot,  pot  not  too  large, 
pinched  back  to  make  it  sturdy,  near 
window.  There  is  a  profusion  of  heavy 
foliage,  but  no  sign  of  bloom.  I  had  it 
on  a  dry  diet  to  force  it  into  bloom,  but 
no  results.  If  this  plant  fails  to  bloom 
this  year  I  may  discard  it.  •  c.  F.  D. 

Hinsdale,  Mass. 

A  possible  cause  of  failure  with  show 
Pelargoniums  is  neglecting  to  give  proper 
rest.  At  the  end  of  the  blooming  period 
the  plants  should  be  allowed  to  ripen 
their  growth,  very  little  water  being  giv¬ 
en,  and  plenty  of  sun.  The  old  flower 
stems  should  lie  removed  but  the  leaves 
left  undisturbed  until  they  turn  yellow 
and  drop  off.  In  September  the  plants 
are  pruned  into  shape,  weak  and  soft 
shoots  being  removed.  They  are  then 
repotted,  in  a  light  compost,  the  old  soil 
being  shaken  off.  Potting  should  be  done 
in  as  small  a  pot  as  will  hold  the  roots; 
they  are  repotted  each  season,  and  will 
not  bloom  in  too  large  a  pot.  Soak  well 
with  water  when  repotted,  and  set  in  a 
light  airy  place.  Very  vigorous  plants 
may  need  a  shift  to  a  larger  pot  with 
somewhat  richer  soil  in  January,  but 
this  is  not  usually  necessary  in  window 
culture.  Water  must  be  given  sparingly 
during  the  Winter,  but  February  and 
March  are  the  period  of  active  growth, 
and  at  this  time  they  may  be  given  oc¬ 
casional  judicious  applications  of  liquid 
manure.  When  efforts  are  being  made  to 
obtain  symmetrical  shape,  interfering 
growths  are  pinched  out  in  January,  but 
when  grown  merely  as  window  plants 
this  may  not  be  considered  necessary.  The 
inquiry  suggests  that  the  soil  may  be  too 
rich,  or  the  plants  not  sufficiently  rested. 
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And  Now 

We  Offer  You  a 
Concrete  Stave  Silo 

Made  from  Re¬ 
inforced  Concrete 

Staves,  and  erected  on  your  place 
by  our  own  skilled  crew.  Held 
securely  by  Galvanized  Steel  Hoops. 


Harder  Silo  has  long 
been  the  leading  wooden 
silo  throughout  the  East. 
To  those  who  prefer  con¬ 
crete,  we  now  offer  this 
up-to-date  concrete  silo 
with  many  improved 
features,  priced  only  a 
little  higher  than  a  good 
wooden  silo.  Terms 
arranged  to  suit  your 
income. 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Tbatra  what  J.  A. 
Riploglo  of  Appa¬ 
noose  Co.,  Ia.,  made 
with  his  Hercules  Stump 
Puller  during  the  past  six 
years  in  spare  time.  Wm. 
Nelson  of  Kansaa  cleared 
his  own  land,  made  $2000, 
then  sold  his  machine.  There 
Is  big  money  in  pulling  stumps 
for  yourself  and  others  with 


HERCULES 

rrupuTpowER  STUMP  PULLER 


Clear  any  stump  land  quickly  at  very  low  cost.  Hand  or 
horse  power  machines.  Easy  work.  Hercules  is  the 
'  ‘  reliable,  efficient,  dependable  machine  for  pulling 

stumps  and  hedges.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  users  say  so.  .  .  ,  . 

tA/ri+f*  Today  for  new  combined  land 
w*f  clearing  guide  and  catalog. 

Reduced  price  offer  to  early  buyers.  Big 
discount  to  first  buyer  in  your  territory. 
Eaey  payments.  Only  $10.00  down. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name 

—today. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1830  28th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


fast 


Get  Our  Special 
Winter  Offer 

Write  today — get  catalog 
and  offer—  consider  big  sav¬ 
ing  (equal  to  liberal  first 
payment)  —  then  decide 
abont  silo.  Quality  FIRST, 
then  price—  bas  trebled  sales 
in  3  years. 

Clear  Fir,  selected  Hemlock 
—self-draining  joints—  doors 
can’t  stick — Best  silo  “buy” 
on  market.  Jnst  say  “Send 
Full  Data  Silo  Offer.” 

Grange  Silo  CO. 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 
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■A  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

'  PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Slumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
I  for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak- 
I  ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar- 
I  anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

i Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Kill  Rats  K 

la  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  cfear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  Is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

,  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

^|*A©  B GO iC  m*ce,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Lid. 


121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
lr  W  JCj  Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 

By  Dark  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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A  Country  Woman  in 
Switzerland 

Part  II 

The  sight  of  a  real  home  interior  in  a 
foreign  land  is  good  luck  for  a  tourist, 
and  when  (after  a  stiff  climb  skyward) 

I  stopped  today  at  a  little  wayside  tea¬ 
house  and  found  the  front  boarded  up,  I 
made  my  wray  to  the  kitchen  door,  where 
I  heard  the  murmur  of  feminine  voices. 
A  woman  of  perhaps  50,  with  wonderfully 
live  dark  eyes,  was  washing  near  the 
window  in  one  of  the  little  oval  tubs  they 
use  here.  She  opened  the  door,  and  -when 
I  told  her  how  tired  and  thirsty  I  was, 
took  me  through  her  spotless  kitchen  to 
a  room  adorned  with  blooming  plants, 
many  pictures,  two  exquisitely  white  lit¬ 
tle  beds,  and  a  pretty  daughter  !  When 
she  learned  further  that  I  was  an  “Ameri- 
kanderin,”  she  could  hardly  do  enough 
for  me,  America  apparently  representing 
to  her  a  Promised  Land  of  more  than 
material  riches.  She  was  what  R —  calls 
“a  Real  Person” — mother  of  three  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  full  of  hunger 
for  and  delight  in  life.  She  showed  me 
a  picture  of  her  two  older  girls  in  peasant 
festa  costume,  and  a  beautiful  miniature 
chalet,  complete  to  the  last  detail,  made 
by  her  boys  in  school.  In  parting,  she 
gave  me  her  card — “Familie  Linder.”  A 
pretty  custom,  that  “Familie,”  instead  of 
the  man’s  name  only ! 

Speaking  of  families,  it  is  something 
to  know  a  finch  from  a  tree-creeper  and 
an  orchid  from  a  Ranunculus,  even  if 
one  can’t  be  an  expert !  Birds  here  are 
distracting,  so  handsome,  tame  and  nu¬ 
merous,  and  almost  every  dooryard  has 
its  bird-table  spread.  I  see  cousins  of 
our  goldfinch  (rosy  olive,  the  breast  al¬ 
most  saffron)  ;  Winter  wren  (its  cun¬ 
ning  German  name  means  “runs  into 
crannies”)  ;  catbird  (blackish  brown  all 
over),  and  chickadee  (black  stripe  down 
throat,  breast  and  belly).  There  are 
magpies,  too — large,  handsome  birds,  all 
in  bold  black  and  white ;  and  a  bird  as 
small  as  our  kinglet  and  much  resembling 
him  (olive,  with  a  golden  stripe  bordered 
by  black  down  his  head),  whose  great  dis¬ 
tinction  is  his  power  to  hover  in  air  like 
a  hummingbird  !  As  for  flowers,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  low,  intensely  blue  gen¬ 
tians,  the  fairy-like  harebells,  mauve 
Crocuses  and  Autumn  marsh-marigolds. 
Too  bad  that  I  can’t  stretch  my  suit  case 
to  take  in  a  botany  and  a  bird  book ! 

Interlaken,  Nov.  21. — I’ve  learned  more 
about  wood  carving  here  than  I  ever  knew 
before,  especially  about  the  new  school 
which  avoids  elaborate  detail  and  aims  to 
convey  an  “impression,”  like  modern 
painting  and  sculpture.  Carvings  of  the 
older  school  have  more  of  photographic 
fidelity.  Much  of  the  work  in  both  kinds 
is  highly  artistic,  and  shows  the  finest 
sympathetic  observation  of  animals,  and 
no  little  humor  in  portraying  humans.  I 
bought  two  little  foxes,  male  and  female, 
one  looking  off  meditatively  as  if  plan¬ 
ning  a  raid,  the  other  (since  women  must 
weep  at  times),  with  head  thrown  back, 
howling  to  heaven ;  also  a  haughty  eagle 
with  folded  wings,  and  one  “hooked  hand” 
drawn  up  under  his  feathers.  All  three 
are  in  the  new  style,  the  work  of  an  ar¬ 
tist  in  Brienz,  or  at  least  from  his  studio, 
for  he  has  many  assistants.  We  used  to 
suppose  that  every  Swiss  peasant  made 
carvings  in  his  spare  hours,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  bears,  goats  and  spread  eagles  sold  by 
the  thousand  may  require  little  crafts¬ 
manship,  but  gems  like  my  three  come 
from  a  studio  rather  than  from  a  work¬ 
bench.  Pear,  walnut  and  linden  wood,  I 
am  told,  are  the  favorites  for  the  “sculp¬ 
tures.” 

Wimmis,  Dec.  2. — This  is  the  most 
delightfully  quaint  little  town  that  I 
ever  set  eyes  on,  and  a  few  of  its  leading 
features  shall  be  set  down  forthwith.  The 
pyramidal  peak  of  Niesen,  rising  close 
at  hand,  is  only  one  of  many  bold  “horns” 
in  the  neighborhood,  while  more  distant 
snow-crowned  summits  hem  it  in  on  all 
sides.  The  guide-book  features  of  the 
place  are  a  very  impressive  castle  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  old — "ray  stone,  with  dark 
and  mellow  tile  roofs,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  craggy  height  among  fir,  beech,  aspen 
and  cedar  trees — and  the  church,  a  little 
lower  down,  of  stuccoed  and  whitened 
stone,  with  a  four-faced  clock  tower,  the 
clocks  having  hour-hands  only,  and  on 
one  side  of  this  tower  a  sun  dial  with  a 
painted  “sun”  and  outstanding  arm,  and 
the  cheerful  precept,  “memento  mori.” 
The  spire  is  slender  and  dark,  and  rude 
crosses  are  cut  through  the  thickness  of 
the  immensely  thick  walls.  Non-guide¬ 
book  features  are  many  delightful  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  chalets,  some  with  mottoes 
in  black  letter,  painted  or  carved  under 
the.  eaves;  sidewalks  (if  any!)  very 
curious,  of  oval  pebbles  set  sidewise  in 
patterns;  carts  drawn  by  dogs  (numer¬ 
ous),  and  people  very  friendly,  “grusse 
wold”  being  the  universal  greeting.  Hotel 
Lowen  is  a  quaint  place,  the  cafe  where 
I  am  now  writing  a  long,  low  room  with 
bare  table  rubbed  to  shining  smoothness, 
long  benches  ditto,  a  brown  tiled  stove 
with  a  half-moon  shaped  table  against  the 
front,  whereon  the  chilly  may  sit,  and  the 
bar  in  a  niche  at  one  side.  The  men  who 
come  in  to  eat  and  to  read  the  papers  (of 
which  there  is  a  good  assortment)  are  a 
decent  and  intelligent  lot,  talkative,  and 
often  dramatic  in  their  intonation  and 
gestures.  By  consulting  the  barmaid,  I 
made  out  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
owner  of  the  great  castle  is  a  judge  or 
magistrate  —  probably  a  hard-working 
Imviss  gentleman ! 


Montreux,  Dec.  5. — Switzerland  still! 
but  when  the  conductor  said  “Merci, 
madame”  on  punching  my  ticket,  I  rea¬ 
lized  that  we  were  back  to  the  French 
tongue  and  French  manners !  The  train, 
like  so  many  in  Switzerland  (and  more 
every  year)  was  run  by  electricity,  since 
the  omnipresent  rushing  streams  make  the 
current  very  cheap ;  bedrooms  are  heated 
between  season  by  little  electric  stoves, 
and  the  tiniest  hamlets  sparkle  at  night 
like  clusters  of  diamonds.  Near  Mon¬ 
treux,  too,  I  noticed  many  beehives  like 
my  own  familiar  “ten  frames”  (those  in 
Lauterbrunnen  were  quite  different,  with 
a  glass  panel  in  the  back,  and  the  “super” 
at  one  side),  but  painted  in  many  gay 
tints,  red,  blue  and  mauve — rainbow-col¬ 
ored  apiaries ! 

This  and  the  near  by  towns  on  Lake 
Geneva  are  charmingly  situated,  with  the 
blue  lake  at  their  feet,  snow-capped  peaks 
facing  them,  and  behind,  rolling  hills 
terraced  and  covered  with  vineyards.  I 
walked  to  Vevey  yesterday,  thinking  of 
Amy  and  Laurie  in  “Little  Women” — 
queer  how  books  loved  in  childhood  leave 
a  permanent  dent !  It  is  a  spacious,  sun¬ 
shiny  town,  with  many  lovely  avenues  of 
fig  and  linden  trees,  and  a  fine  castle 
with  a  ruinous  crenellated  tower  enroute. 
Today  I  went  to  Cliillon,  and  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  roaming  over  it  at  my 
own  sweet  will,  unpestered  by  guides  or 
fellow  tourists.  It  is  interesting,  giving 
one  a  real  impression  as  to  how  the  old 
knights  and  barons  lived  in  their  tomb¬ 
like  halls  with  the  vaulted  ceiling,  walls, 
pillars  and  floor  of  marble  or  stone,  huge 
fireplace  for  cooking  and  heating,  ironic 
chapel,  and  “justice”  hall  with  torture- 
chamber  adjoining.  Bonnivard’s  dungeon 
isn’t  a  cheerful  place,  certainly,  but  it  is 
almost  as  light  and  much  warmer  than 
the  living  apartments  above  ! 

In  every  country  one  finds  something  to 
love,  but  in  Switzerland  I  declared  I  loved 
everything — the  scenery,  climate  and  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  castles,  churches,  chalets  and 
barns ;  the  manners,  institutions  and  na¬ 
tional  ideals  !  I  haven’t  seen  a  single  beg¬ 
gar  here,  and  I’m  told  that  they  wouldn’t 
be  tolerated — nor  have  I  seen  a  single 
ragged  or  neglected-looking  child.  Of  all 
the  places  I  have  ever,  been  in,  I  think 
Switzerland  comes  the  nearest  to  realiz¬ 
ing  the  ideal  of  “liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity” — unless  it  is  possibly  the  best 
of  New  England.  dora  read  goodaxe. 


American  Pomological 
Society  Meeting 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  on  January  15,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Prof.  R.  A.  Van  Meter,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  the  absence  of  President 
It.  W.  Rees,  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  who  was  ill.  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  of  Connecticut,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  society  now  had  about 
3,345  active  members  and  was  in  a 
stronger  financial  position  than  for  many 
years. 

C.  E.  Durst  of  Chicago,  editor  of  Fruits 
and  Gardens,  reported  on  the  National 
Horticultural  Council,  which  was  founded 
in  Indiana  in  June,  1928,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  and  promoting  the  economic 
interests  of  the  commercial  fruit  and 
vegetable  grower.  It  was  emphasized  that 
the  American  Pomological  Society  was 
purely  educational,  therefore  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  other  business  group.  Mr. 
Campbell,  editor  of  the  American  Fruit 
Grower,  protested  that  this  new  organiza¬ 
tion  was  not  needed,  claiming  that  it 
duplicated  already  existing  organizations. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Campfield,  secretary  of  the 
Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  members  of 
his  society  believed  that  there  Avere  too 
many  national  bodies  and  were  therefore 
puzzled  which  to  join. 

Recommendations  presented  by  several 
committees  were  adopted.  Chief  among 
these  were  reports  on  the  elimination  of 
odd  apple  varieties  no  longer  profitable  to 
be  grown  commercially ;  the  listing  of  the 
varieties  most  suitable  for  each  State  and 
section  of  the  country  as  approved  by  the 
various  State  societies  and  the  Chiefs  in 
Horticulture  of  these  States ;  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  arboretums  in  several  possible 
sections  of  the  United  States;  the  secur¬ 
ing  and  publishing  in  the  society’s  paper, 
Fruits  and  Gardens,  of  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  possible  on  pollination.  It  was  also 
decided  to  bring  up  to  date  rules  for 
awarding  the  Wilder  medal,  annual  honor 
award  of  the  society,  and  to  revise  and 
publish  the  society’s  catalog  of  American 
fruits,  which  has  not  been  done  since 
1922.  The  report  of  the  membership  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  a  change  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  permitting  State  horticultural 
societies  to  join  on  the  block  membership 
plan,  and  reducing  the  costs  of  life  and 
institutional  memberships  from  $50  to  $25. 

Officers  elected  for  the  following  year 
were  Prof.  .T.  C.  Blair  of  Urbana,  Ill.,  as 
president ;  first  vice-president,  W.  T.  Ma- 
coun,  Dominion  Horticulturist  for  Can¬ 
ada  ;  second  vice-president,  Prof.  Ralph 
A.  Van  Meter  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  H.  C.  Miles  of  Milford, 
Conn.,  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

R.  H.  sudds. 


Harry  came  in  crying  and  holding  his 
head  in  his  hands.  “What  fell  on  your 
head?”  we  asked.  “I  did,”  he  sobbed. — 
Border  Cities  Star. 


There  is  no  reason  nowadays  for 
anyone  to  buy  “bargain”  tires 

TIRE  prices  today  are  lower  than  they  EVER  have  been. 

Today  you  can  buy  the  finest  tires  made  for  less  money 
than  second-rate  tires  cost  a  few  years  ago. 

It  always  has  been  real  economy  to  buy  the  better  grades 
of  tires.  With  prices  at  the  present  low  level  there  is  no 
reason  for  anyone  to  buy  anything  BUT  the  best. 

We  aren’t  going  to  brag  about  Kelly-Springfield  quality 
— we  don’t  believe  it  is  necessary.  But  we  will  say  this: 

If  you  want  the  greatest  possible  mileage  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  putting  Kellys 
on  your  car — and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  car-owners 
will  testify  to  the  truth  of  that  statement. 

"  Kelly"  dealers  everywhere — there  mus f  he  one  in  your  town ” 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BUILDING  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

If  1?  f  ¥  V"  SPRINGnEiD  T*!!!  IT  q 

ALLLI  balloon!  1KE,3 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  (or  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-lNGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
nil  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Be  thelom  Brown 


of  Your  Town 

You  have  beard  of  Tom  Brown 
of  the  famous  Tom  Brown’s 
Clown  Band.  You  have  prob¬ 
ably  heard  his  records.  You,  also, 
might  develop  into  a  Saxophone 
Wizard  and  earn  a  princely  in¬ 
come.  At  least,  you  can  have  a  lot 
offun.be  popular  socially  and  in 
college,  and  earn  easy  money  on 
the  side.  It’s  easy  tojearn  on  a 

Buescher  Toni  Saxophone 

and  easy  to  pay  for  it  by  our 
special  plan.  6  days’  trial  on  any 
Saxophone,  Comet,  Trombone.T  rumpet  or  otherinstru- 
ment.  Mention  instrument  for  Free  circulars. 


Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 

2739  Buescher  Block  <505)  Elkhart,  Indiana 


showing 

“FRIEND 


‘Friend 

MFG.  CO 


SPRAYING  PAYS! 

Sprayed  fruit  brings  twice 
the  profit  of  unsprayed 
fruit  because  the  yield 
is  greater,  and  it 
brings  top  notch 
prices.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalog 
sprayers  at  work. 


120  East  Ave.,  Carport,  N.  Y. 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $i. 60-Redwood,  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular. 

GLASS  -  *  $2.60  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCORNS 


Why  endure  nagging,  painful  corns,  callouses  or  bunions! 
Comflfape,  the  marvelous  new  medicated  tape  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  end  the  pain  instantly,  promptly  absorb  the  hard, 
painful  surface  and  bring  permanent 
foot  comfort.  Money  back  If  not  da. 
lighted.  Safe,  antiseptic  medication 
cannot  harm  most  delicate  tissues. 
Large  spool,  $1.00  postpaid.  Widely 
used  by  foot  specialists. 

Comfitape  Lab.,  Box  R,  Burlinoton,  Vt. 


of  Pure  Wool  for  Hand 
and  Machine  Knitting; 
also  Rug  Yarns.  Orders 
sente. o.D.  Postage  paid. 
Write  for  free  samples. 
CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10.  WestConcord.  N.H. 


SMITH 
$10  down 


for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 

Stump  Pullers 


Payments 
Grubber  Co.,  La  Crescent,  (Vllnn. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  atleui  io  . 
no  expense  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

11.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  JPAIfK  HOW,  NEW  YoltK 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL’* 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


JUST  how  much  will  farmers  benefit  from  a  law  to 
abolish  the  State  tax  on  property  and  to  impose 
two  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline?  It  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  on  the  average. 
On  a  farm  with  an  average  assessment  of  $7,360,  the 
State  tax  is  $3.68  a  year.  The  farm  can  well  con¬ 
sume  about  500  gallons  of  gasoline,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  tax  in  this  would  be  $10.  If  the  farmer 
uses  a  tractor,  consuming  15  gallons  a  day,  he  will 
pay  30  cents  tax  a  day.  If  he  used  it  50  days,  the 
tax  would  be  $15.  Some  farmers  use  an  engine  to 
pump  water  and  to  operate  a  milking  machine,  a 
wood  saw  and  a  silage  cutter.  On  some  farms  the 
tractor  is  used  to  mow  and  draw  hay,  to  operate 
the  hay  fork,  to  draw  manure  and  other  uses.  Many 
farmers  use  a  truck  to  haul  milk  and  other  products 
to  or  from  the  farm.  An  estimate  of  the  volume  of 
gasoline  consumed  in  these  operations  would  reveal 
the  extra  tax.  It  is  clear  that  the  saving  of  $3.68 
on  State  Tax  would  he  offset  by  several  times  that 
amount  paid  in  the  gas  tax.  Unless  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  the  local  tax  therefore  the  new 
tax  may  be  worse  than  the  old  one.  So  far  no  com¬ 
mittee  has  suggested  a  reduction  of  tax  anywhere. 
On  the  contrary,  all  of  them  have  appealed  for  more 
money  for  one  thing  or  another,  and  there  is  no  in¬ 
dication  that  the  farmer  will  escape  his  full  share  of 
the  cost.  A  mere  change  in  the  form  of  the  tax 
without  reducing  the  amount  to  be  raised  locally 
will  do  the  farmer  no  good.  An  income  tax  to  re¬ 
place  the  property,  road  and  school  taxes  would  give 
farmers  substantial  relief.  Many  farmers  have  ap¬ 
proved  our  request  for  it,  but  the  suggestion  has 
had  no  support  from  the  official  committees. 

AT  the  western  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  at  Rochester  the  exhibits 
were  as  varied  and  as  interesting  as  in  former  years. 
They  have  become  as  important  to  the  meeting  as 
the  speaking  program,  possibly  more  so.  Farm  tools, 
graders,  trucks,  fertilizers,  spray  machinery,  nurs¬ 
ery  stock,  seeds,  publications,  water  systems,  an 
electrical  plow,  a  transplanting  machine,  apple 
parers,  packages  for  fruit,  and  a  dozen  other  lines 
were  represented  in  a  well-arranged  display  that 
filli'd  both  large  buildings  completely.  Both  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Geneva  Station  had 
excellent  exhibits,  the  one  of  thinning  and  of  pack¬ 
ing,  and  the  other  of  varieties  and  insect  and  disease 
control.  The  control  of  mice  and  rodents  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  fruit  exhibit  was  perhaps  not  as  large  as 
in  some  other  years,  but  it  was  good.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  several  excellent  packages  of  Cortland  pro¬ 
duced  favorable  comment,  and  much  interest  was 
aroused  over  the  boys’  fruit  exhibit  and  the  boys 
judging  contest. 

* 

HOW  about  the  unsafe  wells?  “Public  Health 
Reports,”  a  Federal  publication,  gives  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  a  report  printed  in  “Illinois  Health  News” 
to  the  effect  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  2,000  wells 
inspected  at  tourist  camps,  farms  and  schools  are 
located  and  permanently  constructed  so  as  to  be 
pollution-proof  at  all  times.  Water  at  many  schools 
is  contaminated  by  filth  deposited  upon  poorly  con¬ 
structed  well  tops.  Three  of  the  wells  were  within 
15  feet  of  chemical  closets.  Wells  should  never  be 
within  less  than  50  feet  of  toilets,  sewers  and  cess¬ 
pools.  Wooden  tops  are  unsatisfactory;  they  per¬ 
mit  contamination  unless  in  perfect  condition. 
Strange  that  they  are  given  so  little  thought,  when 
so  easily  protected  from  most  likely  sources  of  con¬ 
tamination.  Keep  toilets  away  from  them.  Round 
up  the  earth  or  ditch  about  the  tops  so  that  sur¬ 
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face  water  cannot  trickle  into  open  wells.  Con¬ 
struct  well  covers  of  concrete,  or  otherwise  make  it 
impossible  for  filth  carried  upon  the  feet  of  men 
or  animals  to  be  washed  into  the  well  by  the  waste 
water  from  the  pump.  All  easily  done.  We  can¬ 
not  always  know  what  is  going  on  10  feet  under¬ 
ground,  but  we  have  full  control  of  the  surface. 

* 

NUMEROUS  visitors  at  the  recent  Madison 
Square  Garden  Poultry  Show  in  New  York 
City  probably  assumed  that  poultry-raising  now  is 
largely  a  business  of  specialists,  and  that  farm 
flocks  are  a  small  factor  in  the  industry.  Some 
statistics  prominently  displayed  there  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Baby  Chick  Association  may  have  strength¬ 
ened  that  impression.  Notwithstanding  the  fact, 
however,  that  13,000,000  hens  were  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  400,000,000  eggs  for  10,127  hatcheries,  from 
which  250,000,000  chicks  emerged  last  year,  poultry¬ 
raising  remains  predominantly  a  farm  enterprise  or 
side-line.  As  such,  it  has  been  greatly  extended  and 
developed  in  recent  years.  Farm  flocks  as  a  whole 
are  bred,  fed,  housed  and  watered  so  much  better 
than  they  were  20  years  ago  that,  as  moneymakers, 
they  stand  in  a  new  and  conspicuous  relation  to 
farming.  Intelligent  culling  every  year,  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  health  and  sanitation,  and  continued  interest 
in  complete  rationing  will  enable  the  owners  of  farm 
flocks  to  increase  their  net  returns.  Range  and  for¬ 
age  conditions  on  a  high  percentage  of  farms  are 
especially  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  vitality 
and  health  in  poultry.  These  two  fundamentals  can¬ 
not  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  penned,  pictured  or 
otherwise  presented  to  all  friends  of  the  poultry 
industry. 

* 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  must  have,  as  he 
says,  a  sympathy  with  the  people  of  his  native 
State  of  Iowa.  He  is  a  noted  economist  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  banker.  In  the  abstract  his  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  under  normal  conditions  are  sound.  Under 
these  premises  his  logic  and  sense  and  personal 
dignity  appeal  to  his  audience.  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  in  applying  normal  principles  to  ab¬ 
normal  conditions,  he  breaks  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
his  logic.  In  a  popular  audience  and  in  a  heated  de¬ 
bate  the  breach  is  not  noticed,  and  in  effect  his 
hearers  are  misled  on  the  merits  of  the  question. 
The  error,  as  it  seem  to  us,  in  his  farm  economics 
is  in  assuming  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
functions  the  same  under  different  conditions.'  Since 
he  makes  no  exceptions  of  banking  and  railroads 
and  industry  generally  he  probably  includes  them 
when  he  expresses  his  lack  of  faith  in  any  legisla¬ 
tion  to  affect  the  price  of  farm  products.  If  so  why 
a  committee  to  fix  the  rate  of  money  for  stock  specu¬ 
lations  from  day  to  day?  And  why  a  protective 
tariff  at  all?  Would  the  price  of  stocks  be  the  same 
without  the  Stock  Exchange?  Didn’t  the  national 
banks  profit  by  the  Federal  law  which  taxed  the 
note  issue  of  State  banks  out  of  existence?  Repeal 
the  statutes  which  hamper  the  free  play  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  and  Mr.  Roberts’  rule  of  eco¬ 
nomics  will  work  for  all.  In  effect  these  laws 
nullify  and  defeat  the  economic  law  for  the  benefit 
of  industry.  They  were  admittedly  made  for  that 
purpose.  A  legal  monopoly  of  a  commodity  defeats 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  increases  the 
price  whether  it  be  aluminum  for  the  hake  pan  or 
a  pint  of  beans  for  the  oven. 

* 

THE  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  notable 
in  the  contributions  to  practical  achievement  in 
agricultural  chemistry  which  those  teaching  there 
have  made.  It  has  also  shown  in  exceptional  degree 
that  quality  of  idealism  that  leads  scientists  to  give 
the  results  of  their  work  freely  to  their  fellows,  in¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  profit  personally  by  them.  It 
was  Stephen  M.  Babcock,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  there,  who  gave  to  the  world  a  means  of 
quickly  ascertaining  the  amount  of  butterfat  in  milk 
and  who  refrained  from  patenting  a  device  that  has 
been  worth  incalculable  millions  to  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  In  the  same  department  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  Harry  Steenbock,  Ph.D.,  has  now  made 
public  the  results  of  work  that  promise  marvels  in 
the  preparation  of  foods  for  human  consumption. 
Investigations  in  the  nutrition  of  young  animals 
carried  on  by  Dr.  Steenbock  and  his  associates  since 
1913,  but  with  more  particularity  in  a  period  begin¬ 
ning  10  years  later,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
means  of  utilizing  the  ultraviolet  rays  of  light  to 
prevent  and  cure  rickets.  Rickets  has  been  known 
since  ancient  times  as  a  disease  of  improperly  nour¬ 
ished  infants.  Modern  poultrymen  have  learned  that 


the  “leg  weakness”  which  formerly  made  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  raise  early  hatched  chicks  in  con¬ 
finement  is  due  to  the  same  nutritional  disorder. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  those  rays  of  sunlight 
called  the  ultraviolet  rays  enabled  the  growing 
hoilies  of  young  animals  to  utilize  the  lime  and 
phosphorus  in  their  foods  for  the  building  up  of 
strong  bones,  the  equivalent  of  a  new  food  was 
found.  When  it  was  further  learned  that  these  rays 
might  be  artificially  produced,  a  method  of  utilizing 
them  became  possible.  Practically  all  foods,  with  the 
exception  of  sugar,  contain  a  substance  called  ergo- 
sterol.  When  foods  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
artificially  produced  ultraviolet  rays,  this  substance 
becomes  so  activated  that  it  possesses  many  times 
the  value  of  the  best  cod-liver  oil  in  the  control  of 
rickets.  This  process  is  called  irradiation  by  Dr. 
Steenbock.  He  has  patented  the  process  and  turned 
control  of  the  patents  over. to  the  Wisconsin  Alumni 
Research  Foundation  that  the  profits  accruing  from 
licenses  issued  to  food  manufacturers  may  be  used 
for  further  studies. 

* 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  a  market  for  railroad 
ties?  I  have  some  suitable  trees  for  this  purpose. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  k.  e.  c. 

HE  question  is  answered  here,  because  there 
have  been  several  inquiries  of  the  same  sort.  In 
localities  where  it  is  known  that  the  timber  is 
available,  the  railroad  authorities  often  post  no¬ 
tices  in  the  stations,  giving  specifications  for  ties, 
prices  and  places  and  conditions  for  delivery.  Where 
no  such  notices  are  found,  ask  the  local  station 
agent,  and  if  he  does  not  know,  write  to  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Way  Department  of  the  railroad  at  any 
terminal  or  division  point. 

* 

AT  AN  all-night  meeting  on  Jan.  21  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  milk  producers  in  the  Chicago  milk 
shed  and  of  the  milk  distributors  in  that  city  agreed 
to  submit  their  differences  to  arbitration.  Thereupon 
the  milk  strike  was  ended.  The  producers  had  de¬ 
manded  $2.85  a  cwt.  and  the  distributors  had  refused 
to  pay  more  than  $2.50.  The  events  leading  up  to 
and  the  ending  of  the  strike  have  been  both  expen¬ 
sive  and  instructive  to  the  long-underpaid  and  long- 
suffering  men  who  carry  lanterns  and  milk  cows  in 
the  Chicago  territory.  They  have  won  a  moral  vic¬ 
tory.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  they  will  obtain 
a  substantial  part  of  the  price  increase  which  they 
have  demanded.  It  was  the  earnest,  courageous  work 
and  sacrifices  of  producers  themselves  that  forced 
the  issue,  and  now  insures  them  some  measure  of 
relief  and  protection  from  the  organized  tyranny 
of  Chicago’s  big  distributors.  The  independent  com¬ 
mittee  suggested  $2.96%,  but  were  not  sure  that  was 
enough.  The  Governor,  who  had  arranged  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  farmers  for  the  following  day,  was 
expected  to  take  a  strong  position.  Then  a  con¬ 
ference  of  producers,  health  officers  and  distributors 
was  called.  Borden’s  and  Bowman’s,  both  of  whom 
had  previously  ignored  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  were  represented,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration.  This  was  what 
the  farmers  asked  from  the  start.  If  the  confer¬ 
ence  fails  to  agree,  the  price  will  he  determined  by 
one  man  to  be  appointed  by  the  health  commissioner. 


Brevities 

A  letter  mailed  from  a  Virginia  post  office  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  February,  1903,  was  recently  delivered 
without  explanation  of  the  delay.  An  example,  appar¬ 
ently,  of  the  innate  depravity  of  inanimate  things. 

Many  lines  of  trade  now  employ  women  as  traveling 
salesmen.  One  of  the  most  unusual  lines  is  that  of  an 
Englishwoman  who  travels  all  over  the  world  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  great  British  firm  of  orchid  growers. 

Many  farmers  are  now  interested  in  greenhouse 
work  as  a  side-line  that  may  develop  into  their  major 
industry.  How  can  they  make  a  start  with  small  out¬ 
lay?  How  small  a  house  will  pay  for  itself,  and  give  a 
chance  for  expansion? 

A  Texas  correspondent  says  the  best  way  to  plant 
pecan  trees  is  to  remove  all  fibrous  roots,  and  set  in  a 
crowbar  hole,  working  sand  around  it  and  firming  with 
water.  That  is  the  plan  used  by  our  old  friend  H.  M. 
Stringfellow  when  setting  peach  trees  in  Texas. 

Should  water  for  hogs  be  heated?  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  people  say  that  there  is  not  enough  in¬ 
crease  gained  to  make  heating  water  or  cooking  slops 
profitable.  Water  should,  however,  be  available  at  all 
times,  as  it  is  an  essential  part  of  hog  rations. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Canners’ 
Association  the  president  of  that  body  predicted  that 
the  home  of  the  future  would  have  no  kitchen,  and  took 
a  slam  at  home  cooking  by  asking  :  “Isn’t  it  logical  to 
suppose  that  scientists  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
culinary  research  are  better  fitted  to  prepare  food  than 
housewives  who  at  best  know  only  the  mechanical  rudi¬ 
ments  of  cooking?”  He  did  not  inform  his  audience, 
apparently,  whether  he  himself  preferred  to  get  his 
meals  from  tin  cans. 
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A  Lunch  on  Farm  Relief 

THE  National  Republican  Club  featured  ‘'farm 
relief”  again  at  its  Saturday  luncheon  on  Jan¬ 
uary  19.  Three  of  the  speakers  were  Iowa  men. 
Senator  Smith  W.  Brookhart  was  the  first  and  most 
spectacular  speaker.  He  gave  many  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  and  probably  some  exaggerations  to  show  the 
disadvantages  of  agriculture  as  compared  with  other 
industries,  especially  in  Iowa.  If  he  favored  one 
group  of  industries  with  more  reproof  than  another, 
Wall  Street  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  strong  point  in  his  argument  was  that 
the  national  earning  on  capital  at  most  is  5 y2  per 
cent  profit,  and  that  the  persons  and  corporations 
which  get  more  receive  the  excess  at  the  loss  of 
others,  and  further  that  they  are  able  to  make  their 
excessive  profits  only  through  the  favors  of  law  and 
government.  In  accounting  for  the  farmer’s  troubles 
he  estimated  25  per  cent  to  excessive  railroad  rates, 
25  per  cent  to  tariff  and  65  per  cent  to  high  interest 
rates  and  the  depletion  of  his  capital  and  income 
due  to  deflation  caused  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

George  A.  Roberts,  vice-president  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  now  a  resident  of  New  York,  but  a  native 
of  Iowa,  thought  that  for  wealth  of  information  and 
figures  the  Senator  had  no  rival  in  Wall  Street.  He 
said  everyone  in  Wall  Street  came  from  some  other 
place,  and  some  of  them  from  the  farm.  He  quoted 
some  figures  of  his  own  to  show  the  capital  gains  in 
Iowa  farms  during  a  period  of  years  which  he  said 
averaged  25  per  cent  a  year.  He  admitted  some  pres¬ 
ent  distress,  but  insisted  it  was  due  to  speculation 
during  the  prosperous  years.  The  pith  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  was  that  you  could  organize  and  co-operate 
and  legislate  to  your  heart’s  content,  but  the  more 
wheat  you  produce  the  lower  the  price  will  be.  He 
had  no  confidence  whatever  in  any  legislative  scheme 
to  regulate  prices. 

The  other  Iowa  speaker,  Hon.  L.  J.  Dickinson,  was 
not  at  his  best.  He  has  abandoned  the  equalization 
fee  in  which  he  yet  believes  but  is  now  leaving  farm 
relief  legislation  to  Herbert  Hoover.  He  now  large¬ 
ly  hangs  his  faith  to  a  use  of  farm  waste  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  to  an  increase  of  tariff  on  farm  products. 
The  propaganda  in  favor  of  co-operation  farming  on 
a  large  scale  appeals  to  him  no  more  than  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  He  opposes  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  reply  to  Mr.  Roberts  said  that 
the  inflation  in  Iowa  land  prices  was  due  to  money¬ 
lenders,  including  insurance  companies.  We  in¬ 
creased  the  mortgages  and  induced  speculation  in 
prosperous  years  without  increasing  the  farmer’s 
wealth.  Now  the  farms  cannot  be  sold  for  the 
mortgages. 

Congressman  L.  T.  McFadden  of  Pennsylvania, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  pleased  us  because  he  endorsed  and  justi¬ 
fied  everything  we  have  said  in  forty  years  about  the 
necessity  of  a  marketing  system  for  farm  distribu¬ 
tion  as  essential  to  farm  prosperity.  If  we  had 
started  a  marketing  system  ten  years  ago,  he  said, 
we  would  now  have  no  farm  problem.  He  is  right, 
but  he  does  not  mean  markets  run  by  middlemen, 
but  markets  controlled  by  the  producers  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  sold  .under  law  and  proper  regulation  by 
the  State  and  Federal  authority. 

It  is  significant  that  all  of  these  national  speak¬ 
ers  insisted  that  the  tariff  on  agricultural  products 
must  be  much  increased  to  give  farmers  a  fair  share 
of  the  protective  system. 


Not  All  We  Read  Is  So 

I  wish  you  would  give  us  more  information  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  the  experiment  recorded  in  the  inclosed 
clipping  from  a  city  paper  about  big  profits  in  syndi¬ 
cate  farming  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  h.  i.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

HE  newspaper  clipping  says  that  a  syndicate  of 
business  men  interested  in  bonds  and  utilities 
secured  possession  of  14  Iowa  farms,  comprising 
5,000  acres,  and  made  a  profit  in  one  year  of  9% 
per  cent.  The  land,  it  says,  was  worked  on  share 
leases.  Similar  stories  have  been  reported  from 
other  sections.  They  are  all  written  in  the  same 
style,  and  appear  in  newspapers  everywhere.  The 
stories  have  all  the  earmarks  of  a  systematic  out¬ 
put  of  propaganda.  Just  what  the  purpose  is  we  do 
not  know.  It  may  not  be  the  same  in  all  cases.  We 
suspect  these  bond  speculators  got  caught  in  the 
deflation  of  farm  prices  and  got  their  farms  through 
foreclosures,  and  that  they  are  not  farmers  by 
choice.  They  would  probably  like  to  sell  the  farms 
on  the  price  basis  of  9%  per  cent  income.  Percent¬ 
ages  of  profits  are  easily  a  matter  of  figures  which 
do  not  always  reveal  the  whole  story.  Then  again, 
farm  relief  was  much  discussed  recently.  It  implied 
farm  distress,  and  brought  political  promises  that 
the  business  of  agriculture  would  be  put  on  a  parity 


of  profits  with  other  industries.  This  propaganda 
looks  like  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  parity  is 
already  established  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  do. 
“When  farmers  make  9*4  per  cent  on  their  invest¬ 
ment,  what  more  do  they  want?”  is  the  implied 
argument.  It  is  another  way  of  saying  that  farmers 
do  not  know  how  to  run  the  farms,  and  that  bond 
brokers’  business  methods  would  make  all  farms 
profitable.  In  other  words,  they  want  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  fault  is  all  with  the  farmer,  but  they 
want  him  to  do  the  work.  We  confess  to  a  degree 
of  impatience  with  the  romantic  farm  stories  flood¬ 
ing  the  city  papers  and  some  others  of  late  years. 
Some  people  got  the  notion  that  what  they  see  in 
print  is  true ;  but  those  familiar  with  propaganda 
bureau  publicity  know  that  the  purpose  of  it  is  to 
deceive  and  mislead  the  public. 


Self  Determination  for  School  Districts 

ASSEMBLYMAN  Burton  D.  Esmond  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  following  bill  in  the  New  York  Leg¬ 
islature  to  amend  the  education  law,  in  relation  to 
altering,  dissolving,  forming  or  consolidating  school 
districts: 

§  129-a.  No  school  district  shall  be  altered,  dissolved, 
formed,  or  consolidated  with  another  school  district, 
however,  or  by  whomsoever  the  proceedings  may  be 
initiated,  without  a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  said 
district  in  favor  thereof,  to  be  taken  in  the  manner  and 
as  provided  in  sections  one  hundred  and  thirty,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  education  law. 
The  district  superintendent  within  whose  district  such 
school  district  lies,  may  sign  the  request  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
such  district  shall  be  altered,  dissolved,  formed,  or  con¬ 
solidated  with  another  school  district,  and  submit  the 
same  to  the  trustees  or  board  of  education  for  such  dis¬ 
trict  or  districts.  This  section  shall  be  controlling  in 
all  proceedings  to  alter,  dissolve,  or  form  a  school  dis¬ 
trict,  or  to  consolidate  one  school  district  with  another, 
or  other  school  districts,  or  to  include  or  embrace  a 
school  district  in  a  central  school  district,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provisions  of  law;  provided,  however, 
that  where  a  school  district  having  within  its  boun¬ 
daries,  property,  the  assessed  valuation  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  all  the  property  in  the  several  districts  proposed 
to  be  consolidated,  or  included  in  a  central  school  dis¬ 
trict,  has  residing  in  it,  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of 
all  the  children  required  by  law  to  attend  school  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  several  districts  proposed  to  be  consolidated, 
or  included  in  a  central  school  district ;  then,  and  in 
that  case,  the  district  superintendent  of  schools,  in 
whose  district  said  districts  are  located,  may,  after  said 
school  district,  having  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  as¬ 
sessed  property  value,  and  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  children  required  by  law  to  attend  school,  has  at 
three  successive  meetings  called  for  that  purpose,  as 
above  provided,  voted  against  the  proposed  consolida- 
non,  or  inclusion  within  a  central  school  district,  and 
within  one  year  after  the  said  third  meeting,  make  and 
hie  with  the.  town  clerk,  an  order,  altering,  dissolving, 
or  consolidating  said  district  with  said  other  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  or  including  said  district  in  said  proposed  cen¬ 
tral  school  district,  as  the  case  may  be,  reciting  in  said 
order  the  percentage  of  assessed  valuation  of  property, 
and  percentage  of  children  in  said  district,  required  to 
attend  school,  and  the  vote  of  said  district  against  alter¬ 
ation,  dissolution,  consolidation,  or  inclusion  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  school  district,  at  three  meetings  legally  called  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  same,  and  that  one  year 
has  since  claused. 

129-b.  Upon  consolidation  of  two  or  more  school 
districts,  or  the  dissolving  of  an  existing  school  dis¬ 
trict,  or  transfer  of  territory  from  one  school  district 
to  another,  or  alteration  of  the  boundary  lines  of  a 
school  district,  under  whatever  provision  of  law  ac¬ 
complished.  the  district  shall  provide  transportation  for 
all  children  in  such  consolidated  district,  required  by 
law  to  attend  school  in  said  district,  who  live  more 
than  one  mile  from  the  new  central  or  consolidated 
school  in  said  consolidated  district,  and  the  State  shall 
pay  the  expense  of  such  transportation. 

This  covers  the  points  we  have  insisted  on ;  name¬ 
ly  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  districts  themselves 
to  say  whether  or  not  the  schools  shall  be  con¬ 
solidated. 


Fairness  to  the  Taxpayer 

Don’t,  forget  us  city  folks.  Every  time  you  succeed 
in  reducing  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  State  tax  you 
increase  ours.  Is  that  fair?  w.  D.  M. 

New  York  City. 

HE  farmer  never  forgets  the  city  folks.  They 
buy  his  products  and  as  customers  they  are  his 
friends.  He  also  furnishes  the  food  for  the  city 
folks  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  friendly  to 
him.  We  doubt  if  the  farmer  and  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  would  quarrel  about  taxes.  If  either  one  of 
them  paid  more  than  his  share  of  the  State  taxes, 
it  would  be  fair  to  change  the  law  so  that  each 
would  carry  his  share  of  the  public  burden.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  continue  a  law  that  would  force 
either  one  to  pay  more  than  his  share.  No  one  dis¬ 
putes  that  an  income  tax  is  a  fair  tax.  Therefore 
we  are  not  unfair  when  we  ask  for  an  income  tax 
in  place  of  a  property  tax  on  a  farm  when  it  makes 
no  profit.  It  is  a  good  policy  for  the  city  folks  to 
keep  the  farmer  on  the  farm  content  to  produce  a 
full  and  regular  supply  of  food.  When  he  is  driven 
to  the  city  he  competes  for  the  jobs  there,  and  while 
reducing  the  production  of  food  he  increases  the 
consumption  of  it  and  the  price.  The  city  man  pays 
taxes  once  a  year.  He  buys  food  three  times  a  day. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too 
long.] 

Sound  Farm  Relief  Talk 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  editorial  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
favoring  the  development  of  live  stock  in  the  State.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  money  to  be  made  in  beef 
stock,  sheep  and  pigs,  if  carefully  handled. 

The  sheep  in  the  State  seem  to  have  declined  in  a 
strict  proportion  to  the  yearly  increase  of  dogs.  I 
think  something  radical  should  be  done  about  the  sheep- 
killing  dogs.  It  seems  to  me  in  the  first  place  that  the 
farmer  should  be  compensated  right  off  for  his  losses, 
and  that  he  should  be  paid  by  the  State,  independent  of 
the  amount  of  money  received  from  dog  licenses.  In 
the  second  place,  I  think  that  sheep-killing  dogs  should 
be  killed  at  once  and  the  owners  should  be  fined. 

The  milk  production  of  the  State  can  be  greatly  en¬ 
larged  if  a  proper  price  is  got  for  it.  If  the  cost  of  local 
distribution  could  be  reduced,  the  consumption  would  be 
greatly  increased. 

I  think,  too,  that  something  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  markets  and  storage  warehouses  with  State  aid 
and  a  good  system  of  warehouse  receipts.  This  I  think 
is  an  important  part  of  your  plan  for  farm  relief,  and 
has  my  entire  approval.  What  the  farmer  wants  is 
more  money,  and  a  great  deal  more  money  than  can 
possibly  be  saved  in  his  taxes.  After  all,  the  State  tax 
is  not  so  heavy;  it  is  the  local  tax  that  is  burdensome, 
principally  schools  and  town  management,  including 
roads.  A  farmer  may  save  say  $100  on  tax.  What  he 
really  needs  is  to  make  one  or  two  thousand  a  year 
more  on  his  crops.  WM.  church  osborn. 

New  York. 


Why  Doesn’t  Vermont  Produce  More 

Milk? 

It  is  very  plain  to  almost  anyone  that  our  cows  are 
rast  disappearing  from  the  farms  in  this  end  of  the 
State  of  Vermont.  I  feel  that  we  ourselves  are  to  a 
ceitain  extent  to  blame  for  the  conditions  that  exist 

here  at  present.  There  are  several  things  that  work 

against  us.  We  should  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  correct  them.  First  put  a  duty  on  Canadian  dairy 
products  high  enough  to  practically  stop  their  coming 
in.  Second,  demand  that  ice  cream  be  made  of  milk 
and  cream.  This  one  item  alone  would  call  for  more 
dairy  products,  than  most  of  us  realize.  Anything  that 
isn  t  readily  digested,  or  that  unduly  taxes  the  system 

to  eliminate  it,  should  not  be  sold  as  food.  Food'  laws 

aie  not  what  they  should  be,  they  are  what  people  in¬ 
terested  in  certain  profits  have  been  able  to  make  them. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  lot  of  figures,  as  that  is 
being  done  by  plenty  of  people  interested  in  the  milk 
business,  and  these  figures,  as  I  see  it,  don’t  give  the 
farmer  any  more  money  for  his  milk.  In  my  opinion 
this  cry  about  a  shortage  of  milk  in  New  England  is  a 
joke.  If  the  farmers  and  dairymen  in  this  State  could 
receive  enough  for  their  milk  to  give  them  a  decent 
profit,  they  would  quickly  provide  better  milk  and 
more  of  it.  It  seems  too  bad  to  see  dairy  farms  all 
fitted  up  in  modern  style,  standing  idle,  even  the  hay 
not  cut. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  farmer  should  not  get 
full  pay  for  the  value  of  slaughtered  cattle?  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  any  State  or  corporation  that  took  proper¬ 
ty  for  the  public  good,  or  private  enterprise  that  did 
not  pay  full  value  for  it?  I  believe  that  full  indemnity 
for  all  reactors  is  the  only  way  to  stop  this  cow  boot¬ 
legging.  Now  the  great  cry,  do  something  for  the  farm¬ 
er.  .  Let  us  start  the  ball  rolling  in  our  own  State  by 
paying  the  farmer  what  his  cattle  are  worth.  Why  has 
Vermont  been  getting  less  than  $20  for  carcasses  of 
cattle  when  other  States  are  averaging  about  $50  a 
head?  It  seems  to  me  that  our  present  Legislature 
should  set  an  example.  The  government  can  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help,  and  doubtless  will,  but  our  State  must  do 
her  part.  a  veterinarian. 

In  my  opinion  the  remedy  for  the  farmer  is  reduced 
acreage  in  everything  that  a  farmer  grows  to  sell  by 
about  25  per  cent.  All  teachers,  salaries  to  be  paid  by 
the  States,  and  an  increase  of  the  income  tax  rate,  if 
necessary  to  raise  the  money,  and  gasoline  tax  to  pay 
all  road  work.  o.  h.  c. 

New  York. 

After  a  farm  relief  plan  is  worked  out  we  would  hope 
Congress  doesn’t  make  appropriations  to  some  big  pro¬ 
duction  project  that  will  kill  its  purpose.  o.  D.  N. 

Michigan. 


Wants  Milk  Prices  Ahead 

Hugh  Adair,  on  page  17,  issue  January  5,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head  when  he  stated 
that  the  farmers,  need  to  know  just  about  what  they 
will  get  for  their  milk  for  a  period  of  from  six  to 
twelve  months  ahead.  Twenty  years  ago  we  knew  the 
price  six  months  ahead.  Now  we  know  only  when  we 
get  the  check  from  two  to  six  weeks  after  delivery.  For¬ 
merly  you  bought  a  good  cow  for  $50,  now  $200.  Then 
gluten  feed  cost  $20  a  ton,  now  $46.  Then  you  hired 
a  good  man  for  $16  a  month  and  board,  now  for  a  poor 
man  you  pay  $60. 

In  our  locality  within  the  limits  of  three  miles  there 
are  three  farmers  who  are  selling  out  their  entire  dairies 
within  a  week  or  two,  and  each  dairy  consists  of  about 
35  head  of  cows.  Those  farmers  do  not  intend  to  re¬ 
stock  their  farms  until  they  know  what  they  will  get  for 
their  milk,  and  it  will  have  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
price,  too.  You  never  saw  so  many  farmers  selling  out 
or  renting  their  farms  on  shares  as  you  see  them  doing 
nowadays. 

Still  the  dealers  holler  that  they  pay  the  biggest  price 
ever,  but  they  forget  to  say  what  that  price  buys  now 
compared  with  what  the  returns  for  a  can  of  milk 
bought  twenty  years  ago  when  prices  were  bad  enough. 
The  consumer  is  paying  enough,  but  the  producer  is 
not  getting  enough.  The  fellow  in  between  gets  too 
much.  There  can  be  no  remedy  for  the  dairy  farmer 
until  we  get  together  on  a  plan  that  will  include  all 
and  benefit  all  alike.  orange  county  pooler. 


Wants  no  More  Loans 

As  to  farm  relief,  the  greatest  help  to  the  farmer 
would  be  to  lend  him  no  more  money  for  25  years.  The 
farmer  who  is  not  shackled  to  Shylock  is  on  easy  street 
today.  It  is  the  iniquitious  interest  incubus  which  is 
grinding  the  grain  grower  into  the  ground.  I  followed 
the  harvest  for  three  years  in  the  plains  country  and 
know  whereof  I  speak.  j.  l.  davis. 

Michigan. 
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He  Sold  them 


N< 


€XA  Bell  System  Advertisement 

A  farmer  whose  address  is 
Route  No.  4,  Ft.  Atkinson, 
Wisconsin,  was  away  from 
home  when  a  stranger  drove 
by.  The  stranger  was  from 
Beloit,  fifty  miles  away.  He 
was  interested  in  a  Guernsey 
cow  and  calf  that  he  saw 
in  the  field,  but  the  farmer’s 
son  did  not  have  authority  to 
sell.  The  next  day  the  farmer 
got  the  man  in  Beloit  on  the 
telephone.  He  sold  him  the 
cow  and  calf — a  cash  transac¬ 
tion  of  more  than  $2.00. 

The  telephone  promotes  many 
a  sale.  It  finds  when  and  where 
to  sell  cattle,  hogs,  grain,  fruit 
or  produce — for  more  money.  It 
stands  always  on  guard  in  the 
home  in  case  of  accident,  sick¬ 
ness  or  fire.  It  is  never  too  tired 
to  run  errands  to  neighboring 
towns.  The  telephone  pays  for 
itself  many  times  over. 

The  modern  farm  home  has 
a  telephone. 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 

February,  our  shortest  month,  seem¬ 
ingly  has  more  than  its  share  of  impor¬ 
tant  dates.  The  second  is  groundhog  day, 
when  we  hope  the  sun  will  not  shine  and 
bring  us  six  more  weeks  of  Winter ;  the 
twelfth  is  Lincoln’s  birthday;  the  four¬ 
teenth  is  Saint  Valentine’s  day,  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  lovers,  and  the  twenty-second 
belongs  to  Washington  as  his  birthday. 
This  year  will  not  be  a  leap  year,  so  the 
twenty-ninth,  known  as  the  favorite  day 
of  spinsters,  will  not  be  with  us.  Of 
groundhog  tradition  and  Valentine  senti¬ 
ment  Ave  say  but  little,  but  let  us  look 
again  at  the  characters  of  two  of  our 
greatest  Americans. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


IMODERU  HOMES 
at  Wholesale 

Choose  from  100  prize  homes,  4  to  9  rooms.  American,  Colonial, 
English  and  Spanish  designs.  Especially  planned  for  farm  needs. 
Plan-Cut  homes  are  livable.  We  furnish  specified  material  of  high¬ 
est  quality,  and  free  architecture.  No  extras.  You  know  cost  in 
advance!  Build  it  yourself.  Builders  have  saved  $2000  and  up ! 

Modern  Ideas:  warm  quilt  insulation  Material  comes  machine-sawed,  notched 

Baves  J -i  fuel  cost;  hardwood  floors; color-  and  ready  for  exact^fitting^on  job.  No 
ful  kitchens;  linen  closets;  medicine  cases; 
phone  nooks ;  clothes  chutes;  built-in  fea¬ 
tures. 

Plan-Cut  gives  you  a  superior  house. 

Conforms  with  all  building  codes.  Guar¬ 
anteed  20  years. 

Poultry  House  No.  459 — 16  x  20,  5149.  Planned  for  sun¬ 
shine,  warmth,  ventilation.  Easy  to  build.  Others 
$52.00  up.  Send  for  catalog  of  Farm  Buildings. 

Gordon-VanTine 

(.Established  1865 ) 

PLAN-CUT  GUARANTEED  HOMES 


costly  hand-sawing.  Saves  30%  labor  and 
18%  lumber  waste.  Saves  3940  hand-saw 
cuts.  Easy-to-follow  plans  and  instructions. 

You  get  wholesale,  mills-to-you  sav¬ 
ings.  Get  facts. 


Write 

Gordon - 
r  Van  Tine  Co. 
(290  Gordon  St. 


Davenport,  Iowa 
Please  send  meF ree 
Plan  Book.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in :  □  Remodeling 
□  Farm  Buildings  □  Homes 


/ 


Name  . 


Address . 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Probably  there  are  no  two  characters 
in  American  history  so  misunderstood  as 
those  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  This 
is  due  to  the  biographers  who  first  wrote 
of  these  notable  men  and  gave  us  a  biased 
interpretation  of  their  characters.  When 
America  was  young  our  literary  men  were 
still  under  the  domination  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  classicists,  who  themselves  were 
dominated  by  the  classical  literature  of 
the  Greeks  and  Latins.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  those  classical  biographers  were 
wont  to  deify  their  heroes  by  ascribing  to 
them  godlike  characters,  exaggerating 
their  virtues  and  glossing  over  or  ignor¬ 
ing  their  foibles.  The  earlier  biographers 
of  Washington  followed  that  custom,  so 
that  they  succeeded  in  almost  completely 
dehumanizing  him.  That  is  why  we  all 
have  an  awed  respect  for  Washington,  but 
few  if  any  love  him. 

Later  biographers  have  only  partially 
succeeded  in  overcoming  that  impression, 
because  the  men  who  write  our  school  his¬ 
tories  have  continued  to  give  the  earlier 
picture,  and  it  is  in  the  public  school  we 
get  our  first  and  deepest  impressions  of 
Washington,  while  only  the  history  lover 
reads  the  later  books.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Washington  was  a  very  human,  lov¬ 
able  man  with  faults  as  well  as  virtues. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  a  gay  and  gallant 
blade  who  loved  the  ladies  with  such  fer¬ 
vor  that  they  sometimes  fled  from  him  or 
banded  together  to  escape  his  ardor.  He 
loved  to  dance,  hunt,  go  visiting  and  at¬ 
tend  social  functions.  By  birth  and  breed¬ 
ing  he  had  access  to  the  best  homes  and 
highest  social  circles,  while  a  succession 
of  deaths  among  his  immediate  family  lelt 
him  much  wealth,  which  was  added  to  by 
his  marriage  to  an  extremely  wealthy 
widow.  He  is  commonly  pictured  as  an 
austere,  stern,  upright,  strictly  truthful 
man  who  moved  in  an  atmosphere  ol 
gloomy  grandeur  upon  heights  reached  by 
none  of  his  associates.  Actually  he  was 
friendly,  hospitable,  loved  company,  en¬ 
joyed  society,  and  had  a  passionate  love 
for  his  farm  home. 

It  was  the  practice  at  that  day  to  crop 
a  field  continuously  until  it  was  worn 
out,  and  then  abandon  it.  and  allow  it  to 
renew  its  fertility  by  going  back  to  na¬ 
ture  for  many  years.  That  practice  was 
still  followed  only  a  few  years  ago  by 
some  southern  farmers  who  were  land- 
poor.  Washington  would  have  none  ot 
that.  He  was  about  the  first  to  practice 
crop  rotation,  among  the  first  to  renew 
fertility  by  turning  under  a  legume,  main¬ 
tained  his"  own  lime  kilns  and  spread  lime 
on  his  fields,  kept  the  farm  buildings  in 
excellent  repair,  imported  jacks  and  jen¬ 
nets  and  bred  mules  for  farm  labor,  in¬ 
vented  and  made  with  his  own  hands 
improved  farm  machinery,  and  carefully 
supervised  the  labor  on  a  farm  which  had 
hundreds  of  acres  under  cultivation  and 
more  hundreds  which  were  to  be  cleared, 
ditched,  fenced  and  put  into  cultivation. 
He  loved  to  work  in  his  own  blacksmith 
shop,  fashioning  plow  shares  and  iron 
hoes,  while  his  books  Avere  models  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  accuracy.  The  farm  had  its 
own  grist  mill  and  distillery,  the  products 
being  so  well  made  that  they  Avere  ac¬ 
cepted  Avithout  inspection,  a  rare  thing  in 
those  days.  The  farm  had  its  own  wharf, 
where  boats  loaded  and  carried  the  goods 
direct  to  London,  where  Washington  had 
accounts  Avith  leading  merchants.  lie  im¬ 
ported  his  OAvn  clothes,  his  wife  s  clothes 
and  articles  of  household  furnishings,  but 
clothing  for  the  scores  of  negroes  was 
raised,  carded,  spun  and  AArOAren  on  the 
farm.  He  had  the  true  farmer  s  love  for 
the  soil,  and  gladly  laid  aside  the  cares  of 
state  to  return  to  his  farm  home.  A  study 
of  his  contemporaries  reveals  a  distress- 
ing  number  who  also  had  enormous  plan¬ 
tations  but  became  impoverished  through 
poor  management,  the  most  notable  of 
these  being  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  started 
life  richer  than  Washington,  but  died  in 
poverty,  barely  escaping  actual  want. 

That  then  is  the  picture  of  Washington 
I  love  best  to  contemplate.  Not  the  stern 
and  austere  general  and  statesman,  not 
the  dignified  and  remote  President,  but 
the  Avarm-hearted,  hospitable,  fun-loAring 
farmer  who  tilled  his  fields  with  lo\'ing 
care,  rejoiced  OA'er  his  growing  crops  and 
bountiful  harvest,  kept  faith  with  his  sou 
so  that  it  grew  better  year  by  year,  the 
while  he  pushed  aside  with  impatient 
hand  the  tinsel  and  pomp  of  political 
power  and  social  prestige.  Let  the 
soldiers  claim  him  as  a  great  general,  let 
the  politicians  claim  him  as  a  splendid 
statesman,  let  the  Avealthy  claim  him  .  as 
an  aristocrat,  but  those  Avere  only  passing 
phases  of  his  life.  We  Avho  till  the  soil 
may  rightfully  claim  him  as  our  own,  for 
he  was  one  of  us,  A  man  who  loved  the 


soil  and  was  not  ashamed  to  labor  with 
his  hands,  to  sweat  with  honest  toil  and 
revel  in  nature's  bounty.  But  February 
claims  another  great  man  whose  birthday 
comes  earlier  in  the  month  but  who  lived 
many  years  after  Washington. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Virginia  was  settled  by  tAvo  distinct 
classes  of  people,  although  both  came 
from  the  same  England.  There  were  the 
younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy  who  could 
not  inherit  title  or  wealth  because  of  the 
law  of  entail,  so  were  sent  to  the  neAV 
country  to  found  neAV  families  endoAved 
with  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  birth. 

It  Avas  to  these  that  the  Washington  fam¬ 
ily  belonged.  There  was  another  class  of 
indentured  servants  Avho  served  a  number 
of  years  to  pay  passage,  and  later  took  up 
land  for  themselves.  These  were  the  class 
commonl.  called  poor  but  honest.  It  Avas 
from  these  tAA'o  classes  that  Kentucky  Avas 
settled,  and  there  Lincoln  was  born,  hav¬ 
ing  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  both  aristo¬ 
crat  and  commoner.  His  mother  Avas  a 
strapping  big,  fun-loving  girl  who,  Avhat- 
ever  her  faults,  endoAved  her  son  Avith 
great  qualities  for  achievement.  His 
father  was  frankly  of  the  poor  Avliite 
class,  who  had  little  and  cared  less.  Much 
todo  is  made  by  Lincoln’s  biographers 
over  the  fact  that  he  Avas  born  in  a  log 
cabin,  but  log  cabins  Avere  the  abode  of  at 
least  half  of  our  people  at  that  time,  and 
were  anything  but  uncomfortable.  A  log 
house  rightly  made  Avas  a  comfortable 
dwelling,  especially  in  the  mild  climate 
of  Kentucky.  His  parents  Avere  poor,  but 
so  were  all  the  neighbors,  and  for  that 
matter  most  of  the  people  in  other  States. 
Much,  too,  is  made  over  the  fact  that  his 
folks  lived  in  an  open  log  shed  after  first 
moving  to  Indiana,  but  that  was  only  a 
temporary  shelter  awaiting  the  building 
of  a  home,  and  Avas  by  no  means  unusual 
at  that  time.  Lincoln  did  not  get  much 
schooling,  but  neither  did  any  boy  at  that 
time,  at  least  farm  boys  in  a  neAV  country. 
He  did  have  a  carefree  and  happy  boy¬ 
hood,  enjoying  to  the  full  the  pleasures 
of  that  early  day.  If  he  split  rails,  why 
so  did  all  the  other  young  men,  Avhile  his 
fiatboat  trips  doAvn  the  Mississippi  Avere 
adventures  which  any  young  man  might 
Avell  envy.  He  Avon  fame  as  a  wrestler 
when  that  meant  a  great  deal,  so  that  he 
was  looked  up  to  by  all  the  young  men 
and  admired  by  the  young  women.  What 
more  could  a  boy  ask,  especially  at  that 
time?  Lincoln  had  an  excellent  step¬ 
mother  after  his  oavii  mother  died,  who 
looked  after  his  material  Avants  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  care.  Lincoln  was  not  the 
poverty-stricken  man  his  early  biogra¬ 
phers  lead  us  to  believe.  He  had  a  good 
practice  in  the  courts  which  netted  him 
enough  so  that  his  family  Avas  one  of  the 
very  few  who  maintained  a  horse  and 
carriage  and  lived  in  some  style.  His 
military  experience  was  limited  to  the 
comic  opera  Avar  against  Black  Hawk,  a 
war  of  ruthless  oppression  by  a  pOAverful 
nation  against  a  feAV  ragged  and  starving 
Indians  driven  to  desperation  by  their 
wrongs.  Lincoln  Avas  a  shrewd  politican, 
wise  in  all  the  Aviles  Avhich  make  such  an 
appeal  to  the  common  people,  so  that  he 
reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  political 
success  by  election  to  the  Presidency.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  melancholy  disposition, 
but  had  no  especial  reason  for  that  other 
than  his  own  inheritance  of  that  trait. 
He  had  a  number  of  children,  who  dearly 
loved  him,  and  faithful  friends  Avho  stood 
by  him  through  thick  and  thin.  We  know 
noAV  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  not  a  terma¬ 
gant,  but  a  careful  houseAvife,  proud  of 
her  husband  if  somewhat  impatient  over 
his  careless  dress  and  purposely  crude 
manner.  The  Civil  War  greatly  distressed 
Lincoln,  but  he  had  no  personal  loss,  such 
as  saddened  so  many  homes  both  North 
and  South,  while  he  did  have  the  unlim¬ 
ited  power  of  a  Avartime  President.  His 
income  was  such  that  he  Avas  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  fine  home  and  good  living  not  only 
for  his  own  family  but  also  for  his  father 
and  stepmother.  When  he  died  he  left 
what  at  that  time  might  be  considered  a 
fortune,  running  far  into  the  thousands, 
so  that  his  family  was  assured  of  a  very 
comfortable  living. 

Perhaps  the  one  trait  which  has  so  en¬ 
deared  him  to  tis  was  his  boundless  love 
for  his  felloAV-man  and  his  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  Her''  was  no  aristocrat  such 
as  Washington,  but  a  humble  son  of  hum¬ 
ble  parentage  raised  in  poverty  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  need.  Of  cultural  A'alues 
lie  had  none,  if  Ave  except  his  splendid 
faculty  for  going  directly  to  the  point 
Avith  simple  Avords  illustrated  by  homely 
but  none  the  less  Avise  anecdotes. 

Washington  was  an  aristocrat,  Lincoln 
a  commoner.  Washington  used  and  de¬ 
manded  of  others  the  niceties  of  life,  Lin¬ 
coln  hid  his  natural  culture  under  a  mask 
of  crudity.  Washington  Avas  an  educated 
gentleman,  Lincoln  a  product  of  his  en- 
Adronment.  Of  the  two,  Washington  Avas 
the  greater  statesman,  Lincoln  the  greater 
diplomat.  Washington  lacked  the  warm 
human  qualities  of  Lincoln,  while  Lincoln 
lacked  the  true  culture  of  Washington. 
Lincoln  was  tenderness  personified,  but 
he  kneAV  little  and  cared  less  about  nature 
and  growing  things,  Avliile  Washington 
had  a  passionate  love  for  the  soil. 

After  all,  a  true  gentleman  is  one  Avho 
is  gentle  to  his  felloAv-men,  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  soil  which  gave  him 
birth.  In  that  respect  both  these  great 
men  were  gentlemen,  but  perhaps  no  more 
so  than  many  a  farmer  in  patched  over¬ 
alls  who  lives  a  humble  life  of  toil.  These 
men  of  destiny  belong  to  us  who  have 
time  to  live  and  love,  l.  b.  r. 
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SAVE 

V3  to  V2 


Factory 

Prices 


Your  Choice  of  5  Coloi 

In  Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Rang 


Approved 
by  Good 

Housekeeping 
Institute  _ 


iioai  several  rooms.  New  and  exclusive  features. 

Also  now  pipe  and  pipeless  furnaces  at  reduced  prices 
—now  $5J,.05  up.  Exclusive  Kalamazoo  Hot-Blast  Fire- 
iew,  r!ng  tyPe  radiators — easy  shaking  grates — 
Wight  shaker.  FREE  furnace  plans,  FREE  service. 

... e  tt  double  saving  bp  installing  pour  own  furnace 
fnl?1'  bnylnff  ^  at  Factory  Sale  Prices.  It’s  easy  to 
install  your  own  furnace.  Thousands  have.  This 
.New  Book  shows  how.  Get  it! 

24-Hour  Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  near  to  you.  24-hour  shipments.  Orders 
1 11  t'  same  day  as  received.  No  waiting — no  delay. 
AU  Kalamazoo  products  carefully  packed.  Safe  and 
quick  delivery  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

Kalamazoo’s  easy  payment  plan  enables  you  to  buy 

-as  iow  SLS1^U^hat  y£u  missythe  money 

as  low  as  $3  down,  ,$3  monthly.  Year  to  Pav 

bil‘ked  ^  a  $100,000  bank  guarantte! 


Kalamazoo's  Big  Bpring  Bale  is  on!  This  new 
FREE  hook  quotes  sensationally  low  Factory 
Prices.  Send  today! 

It's  the  greatest  Sale  in  Kalamazoo’s  28  years. 
More  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores.  Savings 
of  1/3  to  1/2.  Don't  buy  before  you  get  this 
new  book.  You'll  regret  it  if  you  do. 

200  styles  and  sizes  of  Quality  Ranges,  Heaters, 
Furnaces,  Oil  Stoves,  Gas  Stoves,  Electric 
Ranges,  on  SALE.  Also  Refrigerators,  Wash¬ 
ing  Machines  and  Kitchen  Cabinets.  Payments 
as  low  as  $3  down,  $3  monthly.  A  Year  to  Pay! 


“Finest  I’ve 
Ever  Seen” 

The  range  I  ordered 
from  you  the  first  part 
of  the  month  arrived 
O.  lv.  and  is  working 
fine.  I  am  a  stove  plate 
m  older  and  have 
worked  at  the  trade  for 
over  20  years  and  I 
wish  to  state  that 
yours  is  the  finest 
stove  I’ve  ever  seen. 

Arthur  Cropper, 
Northfield,  Ohio. 


Mail  coupon  now !  Buy  direct  from  factory. 
Buy  the  way  750,000  satisfied  Kalamazoo  own¬ 
ers  have  bought  during  the  last  28  years.  Get 
factory  prices.  Kalamazoo  owners  are  every¬ 
where — many  in  your  own  town !  Ask  them  ! 
Compare  Kalamazoo  quality  with  other  quality. 
See  the  big  difference.  Don't  pay  twice  the 
Kalamazoo  price  for  quality  not  half  so  good! 

Everything  is  Color  Now 

COLOR — bright,  cheerful  color  for  your  kitchen 
this  Spring!  New  colored  ranges  in  beautiful 
porcelain  enamel!  Choice  of  5  colors — Ivory 
Tan,  Nile  Green,  Delft  Blue,  Pearl  Gray,  Ebony 
Black — trimmed  in  highly  polished  nickel.  Al¬ 
ways  clean — always  easy  to  clean.  Porcelain 
enamel  ’  aked  on  in  our  own  enameling  plant — 
no  chipping,  no  flaking,  no  cracking. 


Quality  Baker 

Stove  works  perfectly 
.Stoves  costing  $17; 
could  not  begin  to  com 
pare  with  it  in  fue 
economy,  baking  quali 
ty  and  in  heating  per 
tormance. 

William  Rock, 
Rochester,  Minn. 


Above  All  Else— Quality 

You  simply  can’t  get  better  quality  than  1 
quality.  Why?  The  reasons  are:  First  i 
specializes — Kalamazoo  stoves  and  furnaces 
complete  in  one  big  13-acre  factory.  We  n 
ing  but  stoves  and  furnaces.  Second  Kalai 
tremendous  buying  power-  that  mea^ 
the  best  raw  materials  at  lowest  prices  ’ 
scale  production  enables  us  to  manufacture 

an  ext.ren?el-v  low  cost.  By  selling  direct,  e 

all  in-between  profits,  ’ 

you  get  absolute  rock-bot- 

*£?_  factory  prices.  Last  "  : 

iiai  Kalamazoo  custom-  H&r _ 


Save  at  this  Big  Kalama¬ 
zoo  SALE.  Send  for  your 
FREE  book  now  ! 
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KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


£  BLESS 


Mall  This  Coupon  Now  lor  Free  Book 

Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 


!°  pu*  an  (X)  ,n  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  Interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog. 
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“The  Blue  Jay  Scolds  in  the  Whirling  Snow, 
There’s  Suet  in  the  Cedar  Tree,  Does  He  Know?” 


and  familiar,  though  apt  to  be  violent 
toward  strangers.  My  nest  is  scooped 
out  of  the  sand.  Each  female  lays  about 
10  eggs,  but  several  hens  using  a  common 
nest  it  often  contains  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber,  with  others  scattered  about.  Ihe 
male  and  female  alternately  sit  on  the 
nest  for  six  weeks.  When  not  owned  by 
man  I  live  in  flocks,  sometimes  making 
devastation  in  fields  of  corn.  For  this 
reason  I  am  dreaded  by  cultivators.  Yet 
man  wishes  to  own  me  for  my  feathers, 
which  he  plucks  from  me  in  captivity. 

Do  you  know  what  I  am? — Sent  by 
Mary  Healy,  Pennsylvania. 


Enigma 

No.  1— 

My  first  is  in  run  but  not  in  walk, 

My  second  in  leaf  but  not  in  stalk, 

My  third  is  in  sing  but  not  in  talk, 

My  fourth  is  in  slow  but  not  in  walk, 
My  fifth  is  in  jelly  but  not  in  honey, 

My  sixth  is  in  buy  but  not  in  money, 
My  seventh  is  in  top  but  not  in  house, 
My  eighth  is  in  mice  but  not  in  mouse, 
My  ninth  is  in  you  but  not  in  me, 

My  tenth  is  in  one  but  not  in  three, 

My  whole  is  something  for  the  first  of 
the  year. 

No.  2— 

My  first  is  in  sow  but  not  in  reap, 

My  second  in  lend  but  not  in  keep, 

My  third  is  in  eat  but  not  in  drink, 

My  fourth  is  in  lead  but  not  in  zinc, 
My  whole  is  liked  by  all  children,  I 
think. 

— By  Robert  Cowher  (17),. 

Pennsylvania. 


Riddle 

Formed  long  ago,  yet  made  today, 
Employed  while  others  sleep, 

Wliat  few  would  like  to  give  away, 
Nor  any  wish  to  keep. 

— Sent  by  Ellen  James  (11), 

New  York. 


Brawn  by  Ola  Krasnoselsky  (11), 
Massachusetts 

Doctor  (to  old  lady)  :  “Yes,  my  dear 
madame,  those  pains  in  your  left  leg  come 


Brawn  by  Rena  F.  Cook  (13), 
Pennsylvania 

The  Key  to  the  Box 

“What  would  you  do,”  said  the  little  key 
To  the  teakwood  box,  “except  for  me . 
The  teakwood  box  gave  a  gentle  creak 
To  the  little  key,  but  it  did  not  speak. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  No. 
1  was,  “Holly,”  and  to  No.  2  was,  “Win¬ 
ter.”  The  answer  to  the  riddle  was,  A 
pair  of  shoes.” 


with  old  age.”  .  n 

Patient  (with  suspicion)  :  “Yes,  doc¬ 
tor,  but  my  right  leg  is  just  as  old  as  my 
left,  and  there  are  no  pains  in  it.” — Sent 
by  Dorothy  White  (13),  Vermont. 


“I  believe,”  said  the  key,  “that  I  will  hide 
In  a  crack  down  by  the  chimney  side, 
“Just  so  this  proud  old  box  may  see „ 
How  little  it's  worth  except  for  me. 


It  was  long,  long  afterwards,  in  a  crack 
They  found  the  key,  and  they  brought  it 

And  it  thought,  as  it  chuckled  and 
laughed  to  itself, 

“Now  I’ll  be  good  to  the  box  on  the 
shelf.” 


But  the  little  key  stopped  with  a  shiver 
and  shock,  . 

For  there  was  a  bright  new  key  in  the 
lock; 

And  the  old  box  said,  “I  am  sorry,  you 
SC6 

But  the  place  is  filled,  my  poor  little  key.” 

— By  Katherine  Pyle. 


Braicn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (13), 
New  York 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What 
Am  I?”  was  “Poinsettia.”  In  addition 
to  the  many  correct  answers  we  received, 
we  had  many  endorsements  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  several  new  puzzles  came  in. 
That  is  as  should  be.  We  try  never  to 
duplicate  the  subject  of  a  puzzle.  The 
one  selected  for  next  month  is  a  bird  of 
another  country,  but  well  known  to  boys 
and  girls  in  spite  of  that. 

“I  am  the  largest  of  all  birds  now  exist¬ 
ing,  being  six  to  eight  feet  in  height  to 
the  top  of  my  head,  and  in  weight  from 
200  to  300  pounds.  I  am  found  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  I 
have  a  small  head  with  a  bill  that  is 
broad,  flattened  and  rounded  at  the  tip. 
My  legs  are  long  and  stout  and  my  feet 
have  only  two  toes,  the  inner  of  which  is 
largest  and  has  a  short  claw.  My  neck 
is  long,  and  scantily  covered  with  a  thin 
down,  through  which  the  skin  is  visible, 
though  the  young  have  the  head  and  neck 
covered  with  feathers.  My  plumage  is 
glossy  black  in  the  male  except  for  the 
long  plumes  of  the  wings  and  tail  which 
are  white.  On  each  wing  are  two  wing¬ 
less  shafts  similar  to  porcupine  quills. 
The  muscles  which  move  my  small  wings 
are  weak  compared  to  those  which  move 
my  legs,  so  you  may  guess  that  I  do  not 
fly.  I  am  capable  of  striking  such  a 
blow  with  my  foot  as  to  make  it  formi¬ 
dable  for  the  leopard  and  other  large 
beasts  of  prey  to  attack  me.  I  have  been 
know  to  rip  open  a  dog  with  a  single 
stroke,  and  man  has  suffered  likewise. 
My  eyes  are  large  and  the  lids  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  lashes.  I  can  see  for  a  long 
distance  in  the  open  desert.  My  speed 
when  first  setting  out  is  not  thought  to 
be  less  than  60  miles  per  hour,  but  I  am 
not  long  capable  of  such  speed.  My 
voice  is  deep  and  hollow,  not  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  roar  of  a  lion.  I 
most  frequently  make  a  kind  of  cackling, 
though  when  attacked  I  also  hiss  very 
loudly.  My  strength  is  such  that  I  can 
carry  two  men  on  my  back. 

In  confinement  I  become  quite  tame 


Brawn  by  Charles  Eirsimaki  (14),  Ohio 


Neiv  Friend  from  Virginia 
Dear  Friends :  I  am  a  newcomer  to 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  I  have  read 
it  for  quite  a  while,  but  have  never  writ¬ 
ten  before.  Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  my¬ 
self.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  all  boys 
and  girls  my  age  (16). — Arlin  Shattuck, 
Virginia. 


A  Studious  Pose 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  you  my 
picture  for  Our  Page.  It  was  taken  last 
Tuesday  and  I  don’t  call  it  very  good. 
I  have  a  police  dog  that  pulls  a  wagon, 
and  always  help  my  father  milk  cows. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  any  boy  and 
girl. — Helen  Fox  (10),  New  York. 


Topsy  and  I 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending  a 
picture  of  my  brother’s  dog  Topsy,  and 
myself.  I  am  13  years  old  and  in  the 
eighth  grade.  The  picture  was  taken 
near  our  front  yard.  Your  friend,  Ruth 
Abbott,  Vermont. 


Three  of  Us 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Was  St.  Nick 
good  to  you?  I  am  15  years  old  and  am 
in  the  ninth  grade.  I  don’t  live  near 
many  boys  and  girls  of  my  own  age,  and 
so  I  would  like  some  of  the  readers  of 
Our  Page  to  write  to  me.  Will  try  to 
answer  all  letters  received.  Sorry  I  didn’t 
have  any  snapshots  of  just  myself.  I  am 
on  the  right. — Mary  Craver,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


Tourist :  “You’ve  got  a  big  farm  here, 
but  it’s  all  covered  with  rocks.  I  don’t 
see  how  you  make  a  living  on  it.” 

Owner :  “Well,  you’re  going  to  see.  I 
own  all  the  mudhole  rights  on  this  de¬ 
tour.” — Sent  by  Henry  Fink  (12). 


Brawn  by  Eli  Eirsimaki  Ohio 


Another  New  Year’s  Day !  Rather  a 
contrast  to  last  year’s  first  day.  It’s  very 
cold  and  stormy  here  today,  and  the  birds 
have  been  keeping  close  to  the  house  and 
paying  close  attention  to  the  suet  and 
seed  bags. 

What  merry  little  things  the  chickadees, 
are  !  I  think  we  can  learn  a  good  lesson" 
from  them.  No  matter  how  dull  the  day 
may  be,  or  how  cold  and  stormy,  you  can 
always  hear  them  whistling  as  they  dart 
in  and  out  of  the  low  limbs  of  trees  and 
the  thickets  they  love  to  play  in. 

High  up  in  the  old  Shepherd  Sweeting 
hang  a  number  of  apples.  As  yet  undis¬ 
turbed  by  wind  or  frost,  they  sway  gently 
on  the  ends  of  slender  branches.  Suddenly 
they  are  discovered  by  a  starling,  scout 
of  a  foraging  party.  He  settles  in  the 
tree  with  loud  exultant  whistles  and  soon 
another  appears,  and  another  and  an¬ 
other.  By  twos  and  threes  they  come 
until  there  are  45  or  more  in  the  old  tree, 
fighting  and  squabbling  as  they  peck  at 
the  frozen  fruit.  Dislodged  by  their  ef¬ 
forts,  the  apples  fall  one  by  one  to  the 
ground,  and  one  by  one  the  starlings  fly 
down  to  feast.  The  ground  is  black  with 
them,  until  old  pussy,  hearing  the  fuss, 
investigates,  and  they  fly  off,  to  return 
daily  with  ever-increasing  numbers  until 
every  apple  seed  and  every  bit  of  pulp  is 
eaten. 

What  a  contrast  these  greedy,  ugly 
birds  are  to  the  slender,  beautiful  grace 
of  a  nuthatch  or  a  chickadee !  These  tiny 
birds  seem  to  be  afraid  of  them,  for  I 
never  see  them  in  the  same  neighborhood 
while  starlings  are  present. — Berta  B. 
Griffiths  (18),  Connecticut. 


Snowflakes 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air, 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments 
shaken 

Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare, 

Over  the  harvest  fields  forsaken, 

Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow, 

Descends  the  snow. 

Even  as  our  cloudy  fancies  take 

Suddenly  shape  in  some  divine  expres¬ 
sion, 

Even  as  the  troubled  heart  doth  make 
In  the  white  countenance,  confession, 
The  troubled  sky  reveals 
The  grief  it  feels. 

This  is  the  poem  of  the  air, 

Slowly,  in  silent  syllables  recorded ; 

This  is  the  secret  of  despair, 

Long  in  its  cloudy  bosom  hoarded, 

Now  whispered  and  revealed, 

To  wood  and  field. 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Sent  by  Frances  Drace  (12),  New  York. 


Brawn  by  Carl  Ratsch  (15), 
New  York 


December  22. — xYfter  spending  a  good 
part  of  the  day  doing  my  chores  I  man¬ 
aged  to  get  a  few  minutes  to  finish  up 
my  pillow  for  Aunt  Lucy’s  Christmas 
gift.  I  hope  she  won’t  think  I'm  too 
crabbed  to  give  her  anything  better,  but 
maybe  she'll  like  the  crocheted  sweater. 
We  bought  some  fruit  for  her  and  Aunt 
Fan,  and  we’ll  send  it  over  tomorrow. 

December  23. — We  kids  went  out  walk¬ 
ing  this  afternoon,  all  except  Jane.  It 
was  good  to  feel  the  wind  blowing  against 
our  cheeks,  and  to  feel  the  twigs  crackling 
under  our  feet,  and  the  trees  soughing. 
What  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  there  are !  Short  ones,  tall 
ones,  skinny  ones,  fat  ones,  nice  ones,  all. 
It  really  seems  cruel  to  cut  them  down 
and  deprive  them  of  their  liberty.  How 
would  we  like  it? 

December  24.  —  Just  the  day  before 
Christmas,  and  what  a  medley  of  moods 
it  affords !  We  were  so  happy  at  one 
o’clock,  decorating  the  tree !  And  then 
tonight  at  five,  so  sad.  O  dear!  Aunt 
Lucy  has  just  died.  How  shall  we  ever 
get  used  to  her  being  gone?— From  Pem¬ 
broke  the  Terrible,  Connecticut. 


December  29. — It  seems  today  as  if 
Spring  was  here  again.  Christmas  has 
gone  past  and  soon  it  will  be  New  Year. 
Helped  my  mother  carry  water  to  the 
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chicken  coops  this  A.  M.  Went  rambling 
through  the  wood  this  P.  M. 

December  30. — Wind  blowing  fairly 
hard.  Think  it’s  going  to  be  cold.  Drew 
up  water  for  the  cow,  for  the  brook  is 
frozen. 

December  31. — Wrote  a  letter  for  Our 
Page  and  drew  some  pictures  this  A.  M. 
Went  skating  and  took  such  a  dump  that 
I  though  I  was  falling  to  bits.  I  wish  it 
would  snow  soon  so  I  could  go  sliding. 
Skating  and  sliding  are  my  best  Winter 
sports,  although  in  November  and  first 
part  of  December  I  trapped.  But  since 
the  snow  covers  the  ground  it  is  of  no 
use.  When  it  snows  in  the  night  my 
favorite  sport  is  to  go  looking  for  fox 
tracks  in  the  wrnods  the  next  morning. 
I  went  skating  on  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
on  Christmas  Day,  and  a  few  other  times. 
I  think  Our  Page  is  growing  all  the  time. 
The  drawings  are  real  fine.- — Helvi  Holm 
(19),  Connecticut. 


December  30. — It  is  cloudy  here,  but 
not  cold  enough  to  snow.  Farmers  are 
taking  their  cotton  to  have  it  ginned. 
Tobacco  is  being  hauled  to  the  ware¬ 
houses.  Birds  are  flying  around  and  sing¬ 
ing.  Gunners  are  busy  hunting  rabbits. 

January  1. — Got  up  early  this  morning. 
Did  the  usual  chores  and  went  horseback 
riding  with  a  number  of  young  folks.  This 
afternoon  I  went  to  visit  a  girl  friend. 
Arrived  home  and  helped  do  the  evening- 
work.  1  am  writing  this  before  a  big 
fireplace.  Folks  here  talk  differently. 
They  say,  “Yes’m.  No’m,  Yest-e-dy,”  and 
they  always  say  “how-dy-do.” — From  Iva 
Robinson,  North  Carolina. 


December  25. — A  gloriously  beautiful 
blue-gold  day,  perhaps  so  to  be  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  happiness  and  joy  of 
Christmas.  The  wind,  which  is  usually 
bitter,  was  almost  warm.  Just  a  hint  of 
frost  was  in  its  breath,  making  it  delight¬ 
fully  invigorating.  The  trees  are  bare 
now,  with  the  alluring  touch  of  mist 
hanging  low  over  the  valleys. 

December  26. — Sky  like  sapphire.  Tiny 
rifts  of  snowy  clouds  drifting  lazily  over 
it.  Streaming  golden  sunlight  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  have  been  out  walking  across  the 
brown  fields  surrounded  by  Nature’s 
works.  Nature  is  a  master  producer, 
dressing  the  stage  for  the  drama  of  life. 
Over  the  valleys  still  floats  that  irresisti¬ 
ble  touch  of  mist.  At  noon,  looking  across 
the  slopes  towai-d  the  Octoraros,  they  are 
magically  transformed  by  that  mystic 
ethereal  quality.  Dimly  blue,  they  are 
in  the  distance  fascinating,  compelling, 
beckoning. 

January  1. — Raining  today,  as  a  be¬ 
ginning  for  1929.  Although  the  weather 
is  not  cold,  to  be  truthful  one  must  deny 
its  being  pleasant.  The  ground,  which 
has  been  frozen,  is  now  thawing  to  a  nice 
consistency  of  muddiness  about  equal  to 
the  Gumshoe  Gourmand  Brand  which 
March  trails  in  her  wake.  How  long  this 
mud  will  last  is  far  from  definite ;  to¬ 
morrow  it  may  be  turned  hard  as  stone. 
That  is  the  probable  outcome,  for  we  have 
been  having  cold  clear-ups  for  rains  this 
Fall.  The  rain  slackened  this  afternoon 
and  the  distant  hills  were  enveloped  and 
hidden  by  mist.  Owing  to  the  clouds, 
darkness  came  eaidy — a  darkness  soft  and 
intensely  black.  A  cool  little  breeze  stirs 
from  the  distant  misted  hills — sweet  and 
clean — a  breath  of  the  open  country. — 
Elinore  (14),  Pennsylvania. 


December  27. — Cloudy  this  morning 
and  very  cold.  Helped  a  neighbor  with 
chores  this  afternoon.  Cut  some  firewood 
and  entertained  company.  Went  to  bed 
early,  as  our  radio  battery  is  out. 

December  28. — There  is  about  a  half 
inch  of  snow  on  the  ground  this  morning, 
but  it  is  quite  warm  out.  Went  to  town 
this  morning.  Brought  back  radio  bat¬ 
tery  and  installed.  Helped  a  man  draw 
some  telephone  poles  this  afternoon. 
Listened  to  the  radio  and  went  to  bed. 

December  31. — The  last  day  of  the 
year,  and  what  a  wonderful  day !  Took 
the  horses  to  the  blacksmith’s  and  had 
them  shod.  Went  for  a  long  horseback 
ride  this  afternoon  and  sent  this  trash  to 
Our  Page. — “Rambling”  (16),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


December  24. — We  gave  our  Christmas 
program  at  our  school  this  forenoon.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Santa  were  there  and  gave  us 
some  candy  and  nuts. 

December  25. — Christmas  Day.  We  had 
a  Christmas  tree  of  laurel,  the  first  one 
we  ever  had. — Naomi  Allender  (10), West 
Virginia. 


December  28. — Home  from  high  school 
for  17  days’  vacation !  It  sure  seems 
good.  Helped  with  the  washing  this 
morning.  Went  for  a  walk  this  after¬ 
noon,  then  visited  our  new  neighbors. 
Helped  milk  tonight. 

December  29. — Rose  eaidy  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  sky  was  all  gray.  Did  some 
housework  and  studied  for  my  geometry 
regents’  exam.  This  P.  M.  I  sawed  a 
little  wood,  then  did  chores.  It  snowed 
and  was  blustery  all  day.  The  wind’s 
howling  around  the  house  tonight,  but 
it  s  nice  and  cozy  inside. 

December  30.— Beautiful  sunny  morn- 
nig.  The  snow  looks  like  a  blanket  cov¬ 
ered  with  spai-kling  jewels,  while  the  sun 
shines  on  it.  I'm  sending  my  diary  to 
Our  Page  this  morning.  This  is  my  first 
contribution  to  it,  and  I  hope  it’s  a  suc¬ 
cess!— From  Gertrude  Nuttall  (15),  New 
lork. 


The  Lonesome  Old  Pine  Tree — By 
Alice  Chew  (16),  New  Jersey 


Soap  Bubbles — By  Rena  Cook  (13), 
Pennsylvania 


Seen  on  the  Farm — By  John  Mucha 
(16),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Rena  F.  Cook  (13), 
Pennsylvania 

Dear  Cooks  I  like  all  the  recipes  very 
well.  I  am  sending  you  one  of  a  salad. 
Here  is  how  it  is  made:  Chop  separately 
two  cups  of  apples,  two  cups  of  celery,  two 
cups  green  tomato  (pickles  will  do),  and 
mix  together  in  the  salad  bowl.  Then  add 
1  V'2  cups  of  vinegar  and  two  cups  sugai\ 
— From  Vera  Rogers  (9),  Ohio. 


Self  Portrait— By  Thelma  Miller  (17), 
Pennsylvania 


Making  Icicles — By  Charlotte  Dolly 
(15),  New  York 


A  Light  House — By  Russell  Francke 
(16),  Michigan 


The  Call  of  the  Wild— By  Pearl  Lynn 
(18),  New  York 


A  Pleasant  Reflection — By  Conrad 
Merz,  Connecticut 


The  correspondent  who  sent  picture 
above  did  not  give  it  any  title.  To  some 
of  us  the  pan  looks  like  a  water  dish,  in 
which  the  chickens  are  looking.  Others 
think  it  is  a  chicken  pie.  The  title, 
“Pleasant  Reflections,’’  applies  in  either 
case. 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler, 
Pennsylvania 

An  Afterthought 

Bring  me  your  songs  of  litany  or  peace, 

Your  melodies  dipped  in  the  flames  of 
woes ; 

Bring  me  your  strains  of  sweet  and  calm 
repose, 

So  I  can  sit  apart  and  hear  your  cease 

And  listen  to  the  silence  of  your  song. 

Life  s  greatest  harmonies  are  dipped  in 
silent  dew : 

When  strains  are  broken  for  the  sake  of 
tears. 

The  sweets  of  silence  will  fill  up  the 
years, 

And  then  a  life  of  fullness  tails  to  you  :: 

Those  things  are  most  remembered  which 
are  sad  and  long  ! 

— By  Rouen  Kresge  (18), 
Connecticut. 


The  Stronger  Will  Prevailed 

A  boy  and  a  mule 

Were  going  down  a  path. 

The  actions  of  the  mule 
Provoked  the  boy  to  wrath. 

The  mule  he  wished  to  stop — 
The  boy  he  wished  to  go. 

The  boy  wasn’t  willing 
To  go  so  very  slow. 

The  boy  got  a  stick, 

The  mule  began  to  bray. 

The  imise  that  it  made 
Did  scare  the  birds  away. 

But  still  the  mule  stood, 

Until  the  boy  lie  wailed, 

“I  give  up,  you  brute.” 

The  stronger  will  prevailed. 

; — By  Thomas  Clement  (14), 
Michigan. 


Holiday  Cakes 

Mix  together  one  cup  buttei*,  two  cups 
sugar,  three  eggs,  until  well  creamed. 
Then  add  one  cup  milk,  three  cups  of 
flour,  iy2  teaspoons  baking  powder  and 
a  half  teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Roll  out  and 
cut  in  fancy  shapes.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Icing. — To  four  tablespoons  of  boiling 
water  add  enough  confectioner’s  sugar  to 
make  thick  enough  to  spread.  Leave  one 
third  of  icing  and  color  it  green.  Frost 
cakes  with  white,  put  a  thin  stripe  of 
green  through  the  center  and  three  red 
candies  on  either  side. — From  Emma 
Spader  (14),  Connecticut. 


The  New  Year 

As  the  New  Year  upon  us  descends. 

In  which  we  must  play  a  part, 

We  feel  more  kindly  towards  our  friends, 
And  experience  a  change  of  heart. 

We  get  out  our  pens  and  papers — 
Resolutions  and  vows  to  make — 

But  they  are  only  written, 

We  continually  them  do  break. 

But  if  every  fellow’s  trying 
To  bring  another  cheer, 

What  could  be  a  better  way 
Of  welcoming  a  New  Year? 

— M.  Roberts  (16),  New  York. 


Moons 

Moons  in  the  corner, 

Moons  by  my  side  : 

Four  moons  in  the  cottage 
Where  I  abide. 

Flashing  and  glowing 
Through  the  room, 

Eyes  of  my  kittens 
Pierce  the  gloom. 

Sometimes  I  wonder : 

Can  the  moon  be 
A  one-eyed  kitten 
Watching  me? 

t — By  Lois  Russell  (18), 
New  York. 


Draivn  by  Harold  Deveney,  New  Jersey 

Our  Page  This  Month 

There  is  xxo  use  in  saying  any  more 
about  good  i-esolutions,  but  I  feel  very 
proud  of  the  way  Our  Page  has  proved 
that  they  can  be  kept.  If  we  can  believe 
what  we  see,  it  is  not  very  easy.  A  great 
many  have  come  to  us,  saying,  “I  have 
resolved  to  send  in  something  every  month 
for  a  year.”  Many  of  them  have  been 
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FOR  COLDS— 
ALKALIN1ZE 
YOUR  SYSTEM 


Doctors  everywhere  are  prescribing 
this  new  treatment  for  colds;  and  it  is 
delighting  thousands  by  the  quick  relief 
it  brings  when  used  consistently. 

Begin  when  you  feel  a  cold  coming. 
Take  a  tablespoonful  of  Phillips  Milk  of 
Magnesia  in  a  glass  of  water,  morning, 
noon  and  night,  the  first  day.  I)o  the 
same  thing  the  second  day.  Then  take 
only  at  night. 

Colds  reduce  the  alkalinity  of  your 
system.  That’s  what  makes  you  feel  achy, 
feverish,  weak,  half-sick  from  them. 
Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia  is  alkali  in 
harmless,  palatable  form.  It  relieves  the 
symptoms  of  colds  by  restoring  the  al¬ 
kalinity  of  your  system. 

For  fifty  years,  this  pleasant  alkaline 
lias  been  famous  as  an  anti-acid.  Doc¬ 
tors  prescribe  Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia  ; 
hospitals  use  it;  millions  know  how  it 
relieves  sour-stomach,  gas,  indigestion 
and  other  symptoms  of  over-acidity.  All 
drug  stores  recommend  it.  25c  and  50c 
bottles,  with  full  directions  for  its  many 
uses. 

“Milk  of  Magnesia”  has  been  the  U.  S. 
Registered  Trade  Mark  of  the  Chas.  H. 
Phillips  Chemical  Co.,  and  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  Chas.  H.  Phillips,  since  1875. 


Factory  Prices  on  f 

WALL  PAPER  • 

Send  for  Free  1929  Sample  Book  show¬ 
ing  vast  collection  of  Wall  Paper  in 
new,  strikingly  beautiful  designs  with 
actual  samples  of  Borders.  Large 
double  rolls  at  rock  bottom  factory 
prices.  Values  cannot  be  equaled. 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Company 

Dept.  H.  UTICA.  N.  Y. 


False  Teeth 

“Klutch”  holds  them  tight 

‘KLLJTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  the 
plate  so  snue  it  can’t  rock,  drop  or  be  played  with. 
You  can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your 
own  teeth.  Don’t  endure  loose  plates  another  day. 
Klutch  will  end  your  troubles.  50c  at  druggists. 
If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it.  have  him  order  it  for 
you.  If  he  will  not,  don’t  waste  money  on  substi¬ 
tutes  but  write  us  for  a  box.  Send  us  60c 
when  satisfied. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  231 8-B,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


true  to  this  promise  through  every  kind 
of  inconvenience.  This  is  the  quality  that 
editors  value  most. 

You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  this 
and  feel  that  originality  ought  to  come 
first.  But  ask  yourself  of  what  use  it  is 
to  be  original  if  you  seldom  send  any  of  it 
to  a  publisher?  I  am  told  that  there  are 
many  writers  whose  limit  is  one  story. 
The  editor  has  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
the  author  is  a  one-story  writer,  or 
whether  he  has  a  brain  that  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  work  when  asked.  Therefore 
he  is  shy  of  first  stories,  and  unless  you 
have  one  that  simply  compels  him  to  print 
it,  you  will  be  obliged  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  postage  selling  it. 

I  think  you  have  perhaps  heard  Our 
Page  criticized  for  printing  the  work  of 
the  same  writers  and  artists  month  after 
month.  This  is  not  only  because  this  work 
is  best — and  it  certainly  is,  be  sure  of 
that — but  it  is  also^  to  give  the  boy  or  girl 
who  does  uniformly  good  work  a  chance 
to  exercise  their  brain.  Brains  are  funny 
and  seldom  offer  what  is.  not  demanded 
of  them.  Training  a  brain  to  habits  of 
regular  work  in  turning  out  ideas  is  most 
valuable  training  for  the  young  writer  or 
artist.  One  has  simply  to  be  observant 
of  what  he  sees  about  him,  and  say  to  his 
brain,  “Now  what  do  you  make  of  that?  ’ 

I  am  sure  John  Mucha  will  not  care  if 
I  tell  you  that  he  is  taking  a  course  in 
cartoon  work.  This  picture  of  the  cats 
on  the  fence  would  have  been  lost  if  John 
had  not  had  powers  of  observation.  The 
cat  at  the  ejid  of  the  fence,  with  a  plunge 
in  deep  snow  imminent,  would  have  made 
a  good  political  cartoon,  but  what  John 
Mucha  is  giving  us  is  a  series  called  “Seen 
on  the  Farm,”  and  has  no  bearing  on 
politics.  However,  many  of  the  best_  po¬ 
litical  cartoons  are  based  on  happenings 
in  the  farmyard. 

Our  Page  is  waiting  for  the  maw  of  the 
pressroom.  Soon  our  copy  will  be  pass¬ 
ing  into  the  form  of  metal  plates.  No 
one  can  see  his  work  in  this  form  without 
getting  a  kind  of  thrill  from  it.  There 
are  so  many  eyes  and  hands  that  copy  our 
work,  and  appraise  it  as  they  go,  perhaps. 
Who  knows  what  they  say  of  it,  down 
there  in  the  pressroom? 

Send  all  material  pertaining  to  the 
month  of  February  before  the  fifth  of 
the  month.  Work  not  intended  for  that 
month  will  be  received  at  any  time,  and 
given  the  same  consideration.  Address 
Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


bays.  The  sea  gulls  are  here  again.  They 
seem  to  hatch  their  young  late  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Some  sea  gulls  are  all  white,  some 
have  a  grayish  tinge,  while  others  are 
black-headed,  with  white  body.  Our  Page 
seems  to  have  plenty  of  good  talent  in  the 
younger  group,  and  next  year  we  who 
will  soon  be  sending  in  our  last  contribu¬ 
tions  can  look  up  t*  them  for  a  still  bet¬ 
ter  page.” — Eeli  Ilirsimaki  (17),  Ohio. 
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OINTMENT 

Atried  and  trusty 
friend  for  50  jears. 


Sample  f'ree.  ••Cnticura,”  DepL  E«  Walden,  Hnst. 


iLlnea  Prom  X)  u  r  L  e  tie  f  s 

Drawn  by  Russell  Francke  (16), 
Michigan 

“Stanley  Brown’s  story  was  a  corker. 
And  I’m  glad  to  learn  that  Taj ar  was  not 
killed.  I  hope  Stanley  will  write  some 
more  stories  for  us.  I  thought  the  Dog 
Bird  was  very  clever,  too.” — Berta  Grif¬ 
fiths,  Connecticut. 

“It’s  a  funny  thing  about  cats,  but 
about  the  only  things  you  can  see  of  them 
after  dark  are  their  eyes,  and  when  they 
are  round  and  yellow,  like  my  kitten’s 
used  to  be,  they  resemble  moons,  don’t 
you  think?” — Lois  Russell  (18),  New 
York. 

“I  am  18  years  old  a  d  deaf,  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  any  of  you  boys  around 
my  age.  Yes,  girls  may  write,  too,  if  they 
want  to.  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  snapshot 
of  myself  for  Our  Page.  I  write  with  au 
old  model  Corona,  and  only  in  spare  time. 
The  December,  1928,  Boys'  Life  magazine 
carries  an  article  I  wrote  some  time  ago.” 
— Leroy  Vincent,  New  York. 

“I  wish  some  of  our  boys  and  girls 
would  write  me.  Nobody  wrote  when  my 
name  was  in  “Letters  Wanted.”  Please 
ask  somebody  to  write.” — Louella  Brown 
(13),  Vermont. 

“As  I  read  Our  Page  this  month  one 
thing  I  notice  in  particular  is  that  beau¬ 
tiful  little  poem  by  Grace  Cullis,  ‘Christ¬ 
mas  Without  Mother.’  I  also  have  had 
my  eighth  Christmas  without  mother, 
which  seems  to  choke  me  as  I  mention 
it.” — Alice  Hesser,  Pennsylvania. 

“I  agree  with  Pearl  Lynn.  The  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  small  infant  are  very  hard  to 
draw.  I  have  tried  it  myself  without 
success.  Would  like  to  see  my  self  por¬ 
trait  printed  because  it  is  the  best  one 
I  have  drawn  of  myself  so  far.” — Thelma 
Miller  (17),  Pennsylvania. 

“I  am  a  reader  of  Our  Page  and  do  not 
think  it  would  be  the  same  if  the  Nature 
Puzzles  were  left  out.  They  are  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  also  help  readers  in  their 
school  work.  So  please  don’t  leave  them 
out.” — Margaret  Philips,  New  York. 

“As  tomorrow  will  be  New  Year’s  Day, 
I  suppose  within  another  24  hours  I  will 
have  made  a  resolution  in  support  of  Our 
Page.”— Clark  Allender  (14),  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

“I  am  sending  two  captions  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  this  time,  but  the  picture  is  nearly 
ruined  because  I  could  not  give  the  right 
shade  to  the  sky.  Could  any  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  of  Our  Page  tell  a  way  of  giving 
the  night  sky  a  dark  shade  that  is  not 
quite  black.”  —  Russell  Francke  (16), 
Michigan. 

“I  am  sending  you  a  sketch  to  use  as  a 
cartoon.  It  is  of  several  kittens  walking 
along  the  top  of  a  fence  to  keep  their 
paws  out  of  the  snow,  but  tne  fence  ends 
and  they  are  halted  once  more.  These 
are  as  I  saw  them  here  on  the  farm.” — 
John  Mucha  (16),  New  York. 

“Lake  Erie  still  churns  with  an  ever¬ 
lasting  grind.  No  ice,  with  but  few  frozen 


Drawn  by  David  Scott  (12),  California’ 

Termites 

In  many  of  the  homes  of  South  Cali¬ 
fornia,  some  of  which  are  almost  new, 
strange  things  are  happening.  In  one  of 
the  houses  a  bathtub  fell  through  an  ap¬ 
parently  solid  floor,  and  in  another  place 
a  piano  did  the  same  as  the  bathtub  had. 
Here  in  Claremont  a  woman  was  using 
the  dustless  mop  which  went  through  the 
baseboard. 

What  is  the  cause? 

The  answer,  as  you  may  perhaps  know, 
is  termites,  or  white  ants.  These  ants 
are  divided  up  into  classes — kings,  queens, 
princes,  princesses,  soldiers,  carpenters, 
masons,  and  workers — quite  like  other 
ants,  but  unlike  the  others  they  come  to 
light  only  once,  at  swarming  time,  and 
some  do  not  even  come  then.  They  live 
on  wood  mostly  and  will  do  almost  any¬ 
thing  to  reach  it.  By  loosening,  the  lime 
they  can  even  tunnel  through  brick  walls. 
They  will  build  clay  tubes  a  foot  or  two 
through  the  air  to  reach  the  house  in 
question.  Although,  as  I  have  said,  they 
live  mostly  on  wood,  they  eat  books, 
papers,  rugs,  or  anything  that  contains 
cellulose.  They  eat  everything  but.  the 
thin  external  shell  of  the  object,  so  it  is 
very  hard  to  tell  of  their  presence.  . 

According  to  some  scientists,  in  125 
years,  another  age,  the  age  of  insects,  may 
come.  Some  people  in  California  think  it 
may  come  sooner! — By  David  Scott  (12), 
California. 


The  January  Born 

I  thought  perhaps  you  might  find  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Robert  E.  Lee  inter¬ 
esting,  as  his  birthday  is  celebrated  every 
year  in  the  Southland. 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  born  on  January 
19,  1S07.  He  was  the  son  of  Anne  Car¬ 
ter  and  General  Henry  Lee,  “Light  Horse 
Harry”  Lee,  a  hero  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  When  he  was  18  years  old  he  went 
to  West  Point,  where  he  stayed  for  four 
years.  He  was  graduated  second  in  a 
class  of  46,  carrying  off  the  highest  honors 
the  academy  could  bestow.  Soon  after 
graduation  and  after  receiving  his  com¬ 
mission  as  lieutenant,  he  married  Mary 
Parke  Custis,  the  granddaughter  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  stepson,  and  the  only  living  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  great  general. 

During  the  Mexican  War,  Lee  served 
as  engineer  under  General  Scott.  Scott 
said  that  Lee  was  the  best  soldier  lie  had 
ever  seen,  and  that  a  part  of  his  own 
success  in  Mexico  was  due  to  Lee’s  skill. 
After  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  Lee 
was  sent  to  West  Point  as  superintend 
ent.  Later  he  was  made  a  colonel  of 
cavalry,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  between  the  States 
in  1860. 

At  the  outbreak  of  this  war  Lee  was 
offered  the  chief  command  of  the  Union 
armies,  but  he  could  not  draw  his  sword 
against  his  own  relatives  and  neighbors. 
So  he  resigned  from  the  Federal  army  and 
went  with  Virginia,  his  native  State. 

He  was  made  major-general  of  the 
Virginia  troops,  and  afterward  appointed 
commander  of  the  entire  Southern  army, 
which  position  he  held  until  he  was  forced 
by  lack  of  food  and  ammunition  to  sur¬ 
render  to  Grant  at  Appomattox  on  April 
9,  1865. 

Lee  was  grave,  dignified,  and  noble¬ 
looking.  He  was  erect  and  vigorous,  anc 
rode  the  famous  white  horse  Traveler 
with  grace  and  ease.  He  was  the  idol  of 
his  soldiers.  His  mastery  of  the  details 
of  war  and  the  handling  of  troops  have 
caused  him  to  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  world’s  greatest  generals.  He  was 
gentle,  generous,  and  good,  and  the  finest 
pattern  of  Christian  gentleman  to  be 
found  in  any  country. 

After  the  war  he  accepted  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Washington  College,  later  named 
in  his  honor  the  Washington  and  Lee 
University.  He  died  in  Lexington,  Va., 
on  October  12,  1870. — By  Alice  Dorsey, 
Georgia. 


“  Nothing  but 
the  highest 

praise . 

for  your  Carbide ” 

This  letter  comes  from 
Massachusetts  and  we 
could  show  you  hun¬ 
dreds  like  it  from 
every  state.  Letters 
telling  how  delighted 
National  Carbide 
users  are  with  its 
good,  honest,  econom¬ 
ical  light  and  heat 
for  cooking  that  it 
gives. 

If  you  want  to  try 
National  Carbide  in 
the  Red  Drum — you 
will  find  it  conveni¬ 
ently  at  hand  at  your 
local  store. 

lYATIOYAI 

CARBIDE 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sold  at  your  local  store— if 
not ,  send  us  the  name  and 
it  soon  will  be 


Loosen  Up 
Chest  Colds 

Jasf  Rub 

AwayDanger 

When  your  lungs 
are  congested  and 
you  have  a  hacking 
cough  watch  out! 

RubMusteroIeonthe 
sore  spot.  There’s 
nothing  better  for 
quick,  safe  relief. 

Musterole  pene¬ 
trates  the  skin  bring¬ 
ing  asoothing,cool- 
Ing  sensation  and  welcome  relief. 

Recommended  by  doctors  and  nurses, 
Musterole  relieves  cold  in  chest,,  sore 
throat,  bronchitis,  aches  and  pain3  in  th« 
back  and  joints.  Keep  Musterole  handy. 
To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  smalt 
children.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole . 


What  We  Must  Do 


We  must  be  true 
In  everything  we  do, 

And  be  brave,  too. 

I  like  to  do  everything 
That  is  right, 

And  in  sight.  Do  you? 

— By  Betty  Snyder  (9), 
New  York. 


better  than  a  mustard  plaster 


CAUSTIC 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package— a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam- 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  :  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials . Cane .  Cane  Web 

Rush . Fibre  Rush . Splints . Reed  ......  New 

illustrated  instructions  for  Re-Seating  Chairs  with  Cane, 
Rush,  Splint  and  Reed,  10  cents.  Price  List  Free.  It.  BI. 

PERKINS.  258  Shelton  Ave„  New  Haven,  Cornu 

Every  home  needs  band-woven  Colonial  Rugs, 
better  than  stores  sell.  Weave  them  at  home 
for  profit.  Fun  to  learn.  Loom  Book  Free. 

Union  Loom  Works,  276  Factor;  St.,  Boonviile.  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Home  Dressmaker 
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Spring  is  Coming. — January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  display  all  the  Spring  modes,  for 
tiie  shops  are  full  of  new  styles  to  be 
taken  to  the  Southern  resorts.  One  Fifth 
Avenue  window  we  noted  was  full  of 
tu-een  straw  hats,  largely  smooth  weaves, 
sisal  and  ballibuntal,  the  shapes  being 
similar  to  those  familiar  in  felt.  We  also 
see  many  dresses  of  fine  gingham,  and 
silks  printed  in  light  checks  to  look  like 
gingham.  Those  light  check  “Summer 
silks”  were  popular  a  generation  ago  and 
are  very  pretty.  Lightweight  woolens  are 
more  in  evidence  than  in  previous  sea¬ 
sons,  and  are  used  in  many  of  the  sports 
dresses.  With  both  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  featured  in  present  fashions  there 
should  be  some  encouragement  for  the 
producers  of  these  textiles. 

A  Peplum  Blouse. — The  first  of  the 
illustrations  shows  a  two-piece  dress  of 
printed  silk.  The  silk  was  a  sort  of  chest¬ 
nut  brown  printed  in  dark  brown  and 
fawn.  The  skirt  had  flaring  pleats  in 
front,  but  was  plain  at  the  back ;  it  was 
bound  at  the  bottom  with  dark  brown. 
We  see  this  binding  as  a  finish  to  many 
flaring  skirts,  and  especially  to  those  that 
dip  in  the  back.  This  skirt  was  attached 
to  a  lining,  the  blouse  being  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate.  We  notice  many  of  these  linings, 
instead  of  opening  down  the  front,  are 
closed  at  the  top  and  open  down  one  side 
under  the  arm,  where  it  is  closed  with 
snaps.  This  gives  plenty  of  room  to  put 
it  on,  and  a  smooth  fit  in  front.  Of 
course  the  opening  does  not  extend  to  the 
skirt.  We  have  noticed  this  side  opening- 


unusual  touch  by  its  trimming.  Neck, 
cuffs  and  the  bottom  of  the  blouse  were 
trimmed  in  the  same  way  with  rows  of 
tiny  pin  tucks,  while  between  the  tucks 
were  solid  rows  of  small  bright  red  beads. 
The  effect  was  quite  elaborate,  and  yet  it 
is  a  very  simple  trimming,  quite  within 
the  powers  of  the  home  dressmaker.  In 
doing  this  work  several  of  the  beads  may 
be  taken  on  the  needle  at  once  and  caught 
down  firmly,  the  only  care  needed  being 
to  keep  the  lines  straight.  We  have  seen 
silk  dresses  trimmed  the  same  way  with 
contrasting  beads,  and  a-  black  dress  is 
handsome  with  either  plain  black  or  black 
and  white  beads  used  in  combination.  The 
model  shown  had  several  tags  of  larger 
graduated  red  beads  forming  an  ornament 
in  front. 

A  Junior  Ensemble. — When  “jacket 
suits”  were  first  invented  we  did  not 
dream  they  would  become  ensembles,  but 
the  matching  blouse  had  not  then  come  to 
take  the  place  of  the  shirtwaist.  The 
misses’  ensemble  shown  was  of  dark  blue 
silk  with  a  blue  and  white  check  silk 
blouse,  but  we  see  similar  models  in  tweed 
and  other  woolens.  The  skirt  is  given 
flare  by  two  stitched  pleats;  the  coat,  of 
cardigan  style,  has  a  yoke  in  front,  and 
one  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  revers. 
The  pockets  had  a  very  quaint  touch ; 
they  were  patch  pockets  coming  to  the 
edge  of  the  coat,  stitched  on  at  each  side, 
and  had  near  the  top  two  vertical  button¬ 
holes.  A  little  bow  of  the  material  was 
slipped  through  these  buttonholes,  making 
a  pretty  trimming.  The  blouse,  of  check 


Suggestions  for  Spring  or  Southern  Wear 


of  the  lining  in  some  of  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  knitted  sports  dresses.  The  blouse 
of  this  model  had  a  round  neck  with  a 
double  round  collar  bound  with  brown, 
and  a  tied  bow,  also  bound ;  the  sleeves 
were  long  and  tight,  bound  at  the  wrist, 
and  the  waist  bloused  slightly  where  the 
double  peplum  was  seamed  on.  The  pep¬ 
lum  was  formed  by  two  pieces,  cut  slightly 
circular,  so  as  to  flare,  and  bound  with 
brown.  A  bow,  tied  in  front,  was  also 
bound.  This  was  a  simple  dress,  though 
the  model  was  quite  expensive,  but  the 
way  it  was  made  was  interesting,  and 
the  narrow  binding,  like  what  we  used  to 
call  a  French  fold,  is  a  pretty  trimming 
that  has  now  returned  to  favor.  The 
little  felt  hat  worn  is  a  popular  shape 
now,  with  its  brim  turned  up  in  front, 
pleated  over  the  ears,  and  close  to  the 
neck  in  the  back,  where  three  little  hori¬ 
zontal  pleats  give  a  snug  fit  to  the  head. 
Such  hats  are  very  popular,  but  the  brim 
turned  up  in  front  is  rarely  becoming  to 
anyone  who  wears  glasses. 

A  Flannel  Sports  Dress. — The  sec¬ 
ond  figure  shows  a  sports  model  of  fine 
flannel  with  the  usual  pleated  skirt  and 
pull-on  blouse.  The  pleats  in  these  dresses 
are  steamed  in,  so  that  they  are  perma¬ 
nent.  The  color  was  light  brown ;  the 
trimming  on  the  blouse  dark  brown  and 
tawny  yellow,  a  very  popular  combina¬ 
tion.  The  trimming  shown  at  the  side  of 
the  blouse  was  patchwork,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  pattern,  too ;  it  consisted  of  a 
four-pointed  star  of  dark  brown  with  an 
octagon  band  of  yellow  laid  over  it,  there 
being  txvo  of  these  motifs  at  the  one  side. 
^  e  have  seen  these  appliqued  trimmings 
used  on  a  variety  of  dresses,  both  silk 
and  wool.  At  the  bottom  of  the  blouse 
there  was  banding  of  the  two  colors,  and 
the  sleeves  and  pointed  neck  were  finished 
m  the  same  way.  The  V-neck  shown,  with 
a  banding  having  one  end  coming  over 
the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  V,  is  very 
popular  in  both  sports  and  afternoon 
dresses. 

Beads  and  Tucks. — The  dress  in  the 
center  was  another  thin  woolen  material 
in  cocoa  brown,  made  in  the  usual  sports 
^tyle  of  pleated  skirt  and  pull-on  blouse. 
Ihe  skirt  was  finely  pleated  in  those  in¬ 
destructible  pleats,  and  attached  to  a  lin¬ 
ing.  The  blouse  was  the  usual  plain  pull- 
on  with  a  V-neck,  but  was  given  an 


silk,  had  a  flat  round  yoke  at  the  top, 
which  extended  in  a  band  at  the  center 
of  the  front,  finished  with  buttons.  A 
simple  ensemble  of  this  sort  is  very  suit¬ 
able  and  becoming  for  the  12-to-16  girl. 
The  hat  was  made  of  scalloped  silk  bands. 

Printed  Pique. — The  child’s  dress  at 
the  right  was  printed  pique,  all  in  one 
piece,  the  pleated  skirt  being  stitched  to 
the  long  waist.  The  material  had  a  white 
ground,  with  a  pattern  of  stripes  and  ring 
dots  in  green.  The  waist  and  sleeves  had 
the  stripes  running  horizontally,  but  had 
a  pleat  of  vertical  stripes  down  the  center 
front,  while  the  pleated  skirt  had  the 
stripes  up  and  down.  The  little  round 
collar  was  of  white  linen,  with  a  small  tie 
of  dark  green  silk,  the  narrow  belt,  with 
a  plain  nickel  buckle,  being  of  dark  green 
also.  Children’s  dresses  of  wash  silk  are 
often  made  after  this  pattern. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Among  the  new 
coats  for  Southern  wear  we  see  brushed 
wool  in  a  variety  of  light  shades,  one  of 
the  newest  being  yellow  beige.  This  is 
not  really  as  yellow  as  it  sounds,  but  is  a 
soft,  warm  beige  with  a  golden  tinge. 
This  color  is  seen  both  in  separate  coats 
and  ensembles.  The  Spring  ensemble  con¬ 
sists  of  a  long  coat  with  a  skirt  to  match, 
the  material  usually  of  lightweight  tweed, 
with  a  figured  silk  blouse  carrying  out  the 
color.  One  very  pretty  suit  noted  was 
chestnut  brown  tweed,  with  a  blouse  of 
brown  and  orange,  the  V-neck  finished 
with  an  orange  tie. 

Two  striking  new  colors  are  opaque 
turquoise  and  mustard  gold.  The  first  is 
a  soft  but  vivid  blue  that  looks  green 
when  compared  with  other  blues,  and  it  is 
featured  in  crepes  and  other  silks.  Mus¬ 
tard  gold  is  a  becoming  shade  of  yellow 
shown  in  silks  and  in  some  of  the  silk  knit¬ 
ted  fabrics.  While  vivid  reds  are  shown  in 
combination  with  white,  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  the  brilliant  colors  so  long 
popular  are  now  going  out,  and  quieter 
shades  are  to  be  more  fashionable.  Lighter 
shades  are  already  in  vogue,  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  lead  in  Spring. 

Last  year  the  milliners  tried  to  intro¬ 
duce  large  hats,  which  is  perhaps  the  rea¬ 
son  why  women  are  wearing  them  smaller 
than  ever.  One  style  noted  is  called  the 
pocket-piece  turban ;  it  is  small  enough 
to  fold  up  and  put  in  one’s  pocket,  made 
of  swathed  crepe  de  chine. 
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National  Bellas  Hess  Qd  ^ 


All  the  very  latest  styles  from  smart  New  York  in 
the  popujar  materials  and  the  most  fashionable  colors. 
Everything  to  wear  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Three  hundred  pages  full  of  dresses  and  coats, 
millinery  and  shoes,  underwear  and  hosiery,  yard 
goods  and  jewelry  and  many  other  items  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention.  All  of  strictly  high  quality  and  every 
purchase  from  us  backed  by  our  liberal  guarantee — 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 


In  addition  to  the  exceptional  savings  we  offer  in  this  big 
Spring  and  Summer  Catalog,  we  pay  the  postage  on  everything 
you  buy  from  us.  Send  for  this  magnificent  Style  Book  now. 
It  is  beautifully  printed  in  rich  four  colors,  rotogravure  and 
black  and  white  half  tones.  There  is  a  tremendous  variety  of 
merchandise  for  you  to  choose  from  and  we  ask  you  to  compare 
our  prices  with  those  in  your  local  stores.  You  will  save  more 
money,  get  better  style,  get  guaranteed  reliable  merchandise 
and  a  money  back  guarantee  when  you  buy  from  National 
Bellas  Hess.  Send  for  our  big  Spring  and  Summer  Catalog  now. 
The  coupon  below  is  for  your  convenience.  Fill  it  out  and  mail 
it  immediately,  before  you  forget. 


For  The  Asking/ 

Mail  The  CouponBelow  * 

We  Will  Send  Post  Paid  This 
Big  2  “Pound  Bookq/Tatest 
N ewYbrkfstyled  Wearing  Apparel 

55 


NEW  YORK  AND 
KANSAS  CITY... 


NATIONAL  BELLAS  HESS  CO.,  Inc. 

235  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City  635  Hardesty  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

eaf.t  of  the  Mississippi  River  mail  this  coupon  to  our  New  York  head- 
quarters  if  you  live  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  mail  to  our  Kansas  City  Store  ) 

Two  p°i"'d-  s°"™  *-d 


Name 


Address 

P.O-a. 


State 
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February  2,  1929 


Smooth,  Easy 
Milkings 


The  Chicago  Milk  War 

The  Fact  Finding  Committee,  which 
represents  all  interests  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Chicago,  in 
the  present  milk  war,  after  many  weeks’ 
study  recommended  that  the  price  of  milk 
to  the  producer  be  increased  from  $2.50 
to  $2.96V2  for  milk  on  basis  of  3.5  per 
cent  fat  test.  Its  further  recommenda¬ 
tions  are : 

1.  That  the  milk  producers’  organiza¬ 
tion  be  fully  recognized  by  the  dealers 
and  that  a  system  of  arbitration  be  set 
up  here  within  the  industry  that  the 
rights  of  all  elements,  including  the  pub¬ 
lic,  be  protected. 

2.  That  the  proposed  milk  strike  be 
called  off. 

3.  That,  if  th#  present  price  of  milk 
in  Chicago  does  not  warrant  an  increase 
to  the  farmer,  the  price  to  the  consumer 
be  increased  one  cent  a  quart,  and  all  of 
that  increase  be  paid  to  the  producers  on 
a  base  and  surplus  price  plan. 

4.  That  the  Chicago  Milk  Marketing 
Committee  hold  itself  intact  until  the 
present  emergency  is  past  and  that  it 
constitute  itself  a  small  Avorking  unit  to 
function  effectively. 

5.  That  in  case  the  various  elements  in 
the  'milk  industry  decline  to  accept  volun- 


Runts  where 
LICE 
Meet  their 
DEATH / j 


It  costs  you  real  money  to  permit 
any  hurt  or  discomfort  to  udder  or 
teats.  For  an  effective  guard  against 
milk  loss  due  to  chaps,  cuts,  bruises, 
and  inflammation  use  Bag  Balm 
V  promptly  and  liberally. 
\  QUICK  healing  is  assured, 
l\  through  the  medium  of  a  re- 
|1  markable  penetrating  anti- 
II  septic  oil  that  carries  into  the 
||  tissues  the  healing  virtues  of 
|l  the  medicated  ointment.  This 
1|  potent  oil  is  made  only  by  our 
|\  own  exclusive  process. 

%\  For  treating  Caked  Bag,  Bunches 
1 V  and  similar  udder  troubles  Bag 
\\  Balm  is  the  remedy  most  wide- 
flA  ly  used  by  careful  dairymen. 
|  \\  Clean  and  pleasant  to  use,  Bag 
l  \\  Balm  will  not  taint  the  milk. 
W\  'll  Big  10-ounce  package,  60c, 
YX  at  feed,  drug,  hardware  and 
;  ;  general  stores.  Mailed  postpaid 

if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Book- 
V,  let,  “Dairy  Wrinkles,”  mailed 
I  free. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  i 

Vermont  /a 


YOU  need  no  longer  tolerate  a  single  louse  in 
the  cow  barn.  Gray  lawn  Farm  Louse-Chase 
has  made  the  job  of  killing  the  pests  surprisingly 
sure,  easy  and  economical.  Louse-Chase  is  a 
high-powered  louse  killer — so  certain  in  results 
that  no  general  dusting  of  the  hide  is  needed. 
Simply  apply,  from  the  handy  sifter-top  can,  along 
the  spine,  about  the  brisket,  and  between  the 
hind  legs.  Very  little  powder  required  per  animal. 

These  simple  easy  treatments  end  the  lice — ALL 
of  them.  The  whole  herd  is  quickly  treated.  More 
comfortable  milkings,  improved  appearance,  better 
milk-yield  are  certain  results  of  the  Louse- Chase 
treatment.  Equally  effective  on  other  live-stock. 

Louse-Chase  is  used  and  endorsed  by  scores  of 
the  finest  dairies,  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Sold  by  feed  dealers,  drug¬ 
gists  and  general  stores.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  we  will  mail  large  farm-size  can 
postpaid  for  $1.00. 

Graylawn  Farms,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  Orleans,  Vt. 


Try  Louse-Chase  en¬ 
tirely  at  our  risk.  Use 
one  can- -according:  to 
directions  — w  It  hout 
risking:  a  single  penny. 
Our  famous  guarantee 
Is  your  protection— 

“Money  Back 
plus  10%  ” 

if  you  are  not  in  every 
way  pleased  with  the 
results.  We  dare  make 
this  binding  guarantee 
because  the  use  of 
Ijouse  -Chase  means 
louae-free  cows. 


tary  arbitration  Avithin  the  industry,  the  | 
public  be  urged  to  proceed  at  once  to  j 
Springfield  and  seek  legislation  to  put  j 
the  milk  industry  under  the  regulations  j 
of  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission  as  j 
a  public  utility. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  Fact 
Finding  Sub-committee,  are  : 

“The  committee  believes  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  milk  industry  today  is  operating  un¬ 
der  a  Avasteful  system  of  conflict.  The 
present  system  is  indefensible  because  the 
major  capital  investment  on  the  farms  is 
tending  toAvard  bankruptcy.  To  allow 
this  decline  to  go  unchecked  means  a  loss 


for  which  Chicago  Avill  ultimately  have  to 
pay  dearly ;  it  has  scattered  the  produc¬ 
ing  area,  making  sanitary  supervision  and 
collecting  of  milk  unduly  expensive ;  it 


does  not  enlist  the  co-operation  and  self- 
discipline  of  the  farmer  in  maintaining 
city  health  standards  and  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  the  city  Avith  pure  milk.  Chicago’s 
efforts  to  standardize  this  farm  product 


point  of  its  greatest  need.  They  have 
granted  every  demand  of  union  labor,  the 
most  prosperous  group  in  the  industry, 
but  have  offered  to  the  farmer  no  remedy 
except  scientific  farming,  a  remedy 
which  increased  liis  surplus  and  they 
used  against  him.  All  other  parties  in 
the  process  have  advantaged  themselves 
by  controlled  orderly  marketing,  but  out¬ 
siders  have  tried  to  convince  the  farmer 
that  he  should  better  himself  by  making 
his  product  more  abundant. 

“The  committee  believes  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  milk  dealers  should  take  the  lead  in 
composing  the  differences  which  have 
arisen  in  the  industry.  Chicago  boasts 
that  it  is  the  agricultural  capital  of  the 
world.  It  should  justify  this  claim  by  a 
better  policy  with  its  dairymen. 

“This  committee  does  not  claim.  that 
the  price  increase  suggested  in  this  re¬ 
port,  passed  in  its  entirety  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  will  give  them  cost  of  production. 
But  with  such  an  increase  in  price,  and 
a  base  and  surplus  price  plan  set  in  op- 
it  should  go  far  toward  correct- 


'-/  a  NEW  Member  4 
of  the 

De  Laval 


Rooting 


I  and  A 
Paint 


-  All  Kitselman  Fence 

now  Super-Galvanized  with  -gglp.il 

99  92/100  per  cent  pure  zinc, 

same  high  quality  as  used  on  TELEPHONE  Wire. 

Wonderful  improvement.  No  increase  in  price. 

Our  Free  Catalog  gives  complete  facts. 

Factory  to  You — We  Pay  Freight 

Greatest  values  in  45  years’  history — Farm,  Poul¬ 
try  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 
Barbed  Wire,  Paints,  Roofing.  Guaranteed 
highest  quality.  Remarkable  savings  in  price. 

Be  sure  to  get  our  low  Factory  Prices  before  you 
buy!  Don’t  delay!  Write  today  for 


§/  Golden" 

Series  ^ 
7-Sizes 

The  De  Laval  '\iti\ity" Series 
For  a  Lower  Price  Field / 

rr\HIS  new  “Utility”  Series  of  De  Laval  Cream  Sepa- 


eration,  it  should  go  tar  toAvard  correct¬ 
ing  the  situation  in  the  country.  The  high 
standards  have  been  imposed  by^  the 


our  new  FREE  Catalog! 

Kitselman  Brothers, 

Dept.  230  Muncie,  Indiana 


Keflects 

De  Laval 

Qualitn 


Chicago  public  on  the  industry  and  the 
public  must  of  course  bear  the  costs  of 
the  standards  which  it  has  imposed. 

“This  committee  does  not  believe  in  the 
State  taking  control  of  an  industry  if 
the  industry  itself  will  subject .  itself  to 
voluntary  direction  from  within  itself  and 
compose  its  differences  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Neither  does  the  committee  be¬ 
lieve  in  erecting  a  dictatorship  from  the 
outside  over  an  industry.  At  the  same 
time,  the  committee  recognizes  the  pecul¬ 
iar  character  of  the  milk  industry, 
weighted  Avith  a  tremendous  public  in¬ 
terest,  touching  as  it  does  the  food  supply 
and  health  of  the  community.  The  com¬ 
mittee  does  not  regard  arbitration  as 
coercion.  The  producer  and  the  dealer 
sit  side  by  side  in  harmony.  The  arbi¬ 
trator  is  in  no  sense  a  dictator  over 
either.  He  is  part  of  the  industry.  He 
is  paid  by  the  industry.  It  brings  public 
confidence  to  the  industry.  Some  such 


IOO  FT.  TO  KOI.  I, 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog, 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N.  J« 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
^  Two  cans  satisfactory  fof 
■j-0  Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
,  per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
»  Toledog  Ohio. 


NEWTON  *  S 

Componnd^ 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Oats  and  Barley  for  Hens 

What  is  the  relative  feeding  value  of 
bar-ley  to  oats  as  scratch  feed  for  hens? 

Rhode  Island.  G.  M. 

Oats  and  barley  have  practically  the 
same  food  value,  barley  being  slightly 
more  fattening  in  its  nature.  It  has  less 
digestible  protein  than  oats,  more  than 
corn.  Its  carbohydrate  content  is  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  oats,  less  than  that  of 
corn.  As  betAvecn  oats  and  barley,  how¬ 
ever,  the  differences  are  not  great. 

M.  B.  0. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.” 


Kitselman  Rnce 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  -week  ending  January  19, 
1929. 

Market:  Slow  and  draggy;  few  sales 
beef  steers  and  yearlings  about  steady 
with  early  week’s  uneven  decline;  top, 
$12.50;  average  weight,  1,150  lbs.;  bulk 
of  sales,  $11.25  to  $12.  Bulls,  she  stock 
and  all  cutters  steady  ;  bulk  sausage  bulls, 
$9.25  to  $10.25 ;  heifers,  $10.50  to  $11.25  ; 
butcher  cows,  $8.25  to  $9;  cutters,  $4.75 
to  $6.  Stockers  and  feeders  inactive. 
Calves  showing  weaker  tendency,  few 
choice  vealers  $19. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Jan.  19, 1929  : 
Cattle,  50  cars;  24  Va.,  15  Chicago,  5 
Pa.,  2  N.  C.,  1  St.  Paul,  1  St.  Louis, 

1  Ind.,  1  Ohio,  containing  1,200  head ; 
822  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle,  2,022  head ; 
504  calves,  1,616  hogs,  141  sheep.  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  corresponding  week  last  year : 
Cattle,  4S  cars;  22  Chicago,  10  Pa.,  6  St. 
Paul,  5  Va.,  2  Iowa,  1  St.  Louis,  1  Buf¬ 
falo,  1  Md.,  containing  1,334  head ;  702 
trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  2,035  head ;  258 
calves,  1,794  hogs,  42  sheep.  Range  of 
prices : 

Steers. — Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$12.25  to  $13.50 ;  good,  1,100  to  1,300 
lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.50;  good,  950  to 
1.100  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.50;  medium,  800 
lbs.  up,  $11  to  $12.25 ;  common,  800  lbs. 
up,  $9  to  $11. 

lleifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.25 
to  $12;  good,  $10.50  to  $11.25;  medium, 
$9.50  to  $10.50 ;  common,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

-Choice,  $9  to  $10.25 ;  good, 


$9 ;  common  and  medium,  $6 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3.75  to 

■Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.25 
common  and  medium, 

and 


Cows.' 

$7.50  to 
to  $7.50; 

$6.00. 

Bulls.— 

to  $11.50 ;  cutter, 

$7.50  to  $10.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $12;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $10.50 ;  good 
and  choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $10.25  to 
$11.75 ;  common  and  medium,  $7.25  to 
$10.25. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$10.25  to  $10.75;  mediumweights,  200  to 
250  lbs.,  $10.25  to  $10.75;  lightweights, 
160  to  200  lbs.,  $10  to  $10.75;  packing 
sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $7.50  to  $10. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $16.25  to 
$19 ;  medium,  $13.50  to  $16.25 ;  cull  and 
common,  $7.50  to  $13.50. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1.100-1,300,  good  .  .$12.75@13.75 

950-1,000,  good  . 13.00(0  13.75 

800  up,  medium . 11.75(0  13.00 

Common  . 9.50(0,11.75 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  ..  .11.00 @13.00 
Common  and  medium  ....  8.50@11.00 

Cows,  good . 9.00 @10.00 

Common  and  medium  ...  7.00 @  9.00 
Low  cutters  and  cutters  . .  5.00@  7.00 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc,  good,  beef  . .  9.75@10.25 

Cutter-medium  . 6.50 @  9.75 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch.  .  12.50@17.00 

Cull-eom . 7.00@12.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-ch..  ..16.50@18.50 

Medium  . 14.00@16.50 

Cull-com . 8.00@14.00 

HOGS 

Ilvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch. $9. 40@$9. 75 
Med.  wts,  200-250,  med.-ch..  9.65@  9.75 
Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch...  9.50@  9.75 
Lt.  Its,  130-160,  med.-ch....  8.75@  9.70 
SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch....  7.75@  9.00 
Pkg.  sows,  smooth,  lt.  wts...  7.50@  8.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good-ch..  .$16.50@17.00 

92  down,  medium  . 14.25@16.50 

All  wts,  cull-com . 9.00@14.25 

Yeaxding  wethers, 

110  down,  med.-ch . 10.00@14.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch....  7.00@  9.50 

120-150,  med.-ch . 6.50@  9.25 

All  wts,  cull-com . 4.00@  7.00 

HAY  AND  STHAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $22  to  $22.50 ;  stand¬ 
ard  Timothy,  $20.50  to  $21.50;  No.  2 
Timothy,  $17  to  $19;  No.  3  Timothy,  $15 
to  $16;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $20 
to  $21 ;  No.  2  light  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$18 ;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $23 ;  No. 
2,  $18  to  $20 ;  No.  1  clover,  $26  to  $27 ; 
No.  2,  $20  to  $21 ;  No.  1  heavy  clover 
mixed,  $24  to  $24.50;  No.  1  Alfalfa,  sec¬ 
ond  cutting,  $31  to  $32;  standard  Alfalfa, 
second  cutting,  $28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $25 
ro  $26;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $13  to 
$13.50;  No.  2,  $11.50  to  $12.50;  No.  3, 
$10  to  $11 ;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $11.50  to 
$12;  No.  2,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  No.  1  rye 
straw,  $15  to  $16 ;  No.  2,  $13.50  to  $14. 

EGGS 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  40  to  42c ; 
browns,  37  to  40c ;  current  receipts,  33 
to  35c ;  pullet  eggs,  30  to  35c  doz. 


Feb.  11-16. — Annal  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

March  11-16. — International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 

March  19-23. — Centennial  Exhibition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So 
ciety,  Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bru- 

S.T. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  20. — Holsteins.  Allen  G. 
backer,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ; 
Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager*. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

April  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garvef,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale ;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Nov.  5-6.  —  Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8.  —  Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ;  James 
R.  Garver,  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Jan.  30 -Feb.  1.  —  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  eastern  meeting, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-8. — Farm  Folks’  Week,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

^  Fpb.  4-8. — Farmers’  Week,  Michigan 
*Vate  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

leb.  4-8. — Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  O. 

F^.  5-8. — New  York  State  Grange, 
Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4 -April  4. — Poultry  short  course 
at  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
t  armmgdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


It  s  Cured 

THAT  is  why  Arcady  ‘'Sweet 
16”  Dairy  Feed  has  been  the 
standard  16%  feed  for  oyer 
sixteen  years.  Used  m  the  leading 
dairy  sections  of  America.  Order 
from  your  dealer  today  or  write  toi 
booklet  containing  complete 


free  booklet  containing 
information  for  dairymen. 

! arcady  farms  milling  CO 

{  Dtpl.  34  Brooks  Bldg.  Chicago,  III 


t 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


mt 


'  WRITE  TODAY 

for  free 
dairy  booklet 


Jhe  Demand  foR  Ayrshire^ 
AMlk  Increases 


s 


T?OR  authorities  on  infant  feeding  are  agreed 
that  _ _ J _  •  t  * 


Ayrshire  cows  produce  ideal  nursery 


milk,  and  urge  its  use  wherever  a  supply  is  avail¬ 
able. 

Ayrshire  milk  with  its  4  per  cent  butterfat  com^ 
tent  is  nearest  to  mother’s  milk. 

The  small  fat  globules  of  Ayrshire  milk  give  fit 
the  same  composition  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
container. 

Children  like  its  delicious  creamy  flavor.  Ayr¬ 
shire  milk  causes  no  digestive  disturbances. 

There  is  a  market  for  nursery  milk  right 
in  your  nearest  town.  Interested  parents 
will  gladly  pay  premium  prices  for 
Ayrshire  milk. 


pure 


"The  Most 
SATISFACTORY 
Milker 

we  ever  used ” 


Single 

Unit 


A  FTER  using  mechanical  milkers 
/v  for  16years  I  installed  a  Burrrell. 
It  is  the  only  machine  that  will 
milk  cows  clean  for  us.  The  most 
satisfactory  milker  we  everused.” 
—Collins  &.  Bates,  Adams,  N.Y. 

A  single-tube  System  — 
now  with  metal  tubes 
“it  Milks  the  Cows  Clean’* 
Send  for 

Illustrated  Catalog 

CHERRY-BURRELL 
CORPORATION 
20  Albany  Street 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BUrrell 

MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


For  Booklets  concerning  Ayrshire  cattle ) 
end  Ayrshire  milk,  or  help  in  locating 
foundation  stock  write  to  the 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 

BRANDON,  VERMONT 

96  Center  Street 


BULL  CALF 

Born  Nov.  21st,  1928 

A  LITTLE  MORE  BLACK  THAN  WHITE 
WELL  GROWN— STRAIGHT 

Sire’s  I)ani — 1,035  lbs.  Butter  in  year. 

Dam — Heavy  producing  daughter  of  our 
neaviest  producing  cow. 

PEDIGREES  ON  REQUEST. 

Price,  $50.00 

Dam  Negative  to  Abortion  Test — Clean T.B.  Herd 

ROUND  TOP  FARMS 

Damariscotta,  Me. 


HEAVES 


Money  Back 
II  It  Fails 


A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do  Its  full  share  of  work. 
Get  rid  of  the  heaves  and  you  have  a  horse  worth 
its  foil  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 
FLEMING’S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 
($1.00  per  package,  p.stpaldj.  Satisfactory  results  or 
money  back.  AIbo  sure-fire  tonic  to  build  up  rundown 
horses.  OUR  BIG  FREE  Veterinary  Adviser  tells  about 
new  treatments  for  many  diseases.  Write  today. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
100  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


A  Cure  for  Garget 


tions. 


If  you  have  any  trouble  of 
garget  in  your  herd,  write 
or  send  $1.00  for  3  applica- 

BERNARD’S  DAIRY  FARM,  B.x  465,  Norway, |Mich. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  puy  excellent  prices. 

O WASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester,  N.Y. 


C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Win  ship  C.O.D. 

Instruction 
Book 
Free. 


FFRRFTQ  for  killing  rata 
i  Lint  Lid  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  *5.00. 
Females,  *5.50.  Pair,  *10.00 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  *6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


Shetland  Pflflips  A11  a&es.  Solid  colors  or 

oucudUU  ITUIliet*  spotted,  for  sale  at  all 
times.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater.  Ohio 

F°S,S^J^~.Fine  Toggenbnrg  Buck  Kids— #25.00. 

HOOKER  I.  COGGESHALL  Wortendyke,  N.  J. 

PneIati°"-  Fine  quality.  RACCOONS— 
V  Ranch  raised  breeders.  Oneida  Like  Fur  Firm,  Jewell,  N.  T. 

BLRonEnT^  *H,TE  *******  CATS-Show  stock 
«  Rounton  strain.  M.  PARSER,  Orange,  Virginia 


Can  Supply  You  With  Threo  Carloads 
Springing  or  Fresh  High  Grade 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Capable  of  milking  from  40  to  60  lbs.  milk 
per  day.  Also  a  carload  of  Bred  Heifers. 

-HAVE- 

PUREBRED  REGISTERED  BULLS 

Serviceable  Age. 

Write  or  wire  for  information 
[An  Area  Tested  County j 

WAUKESKA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
133  Bar.low  SI.  Waukesha.  Wla. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  FIND  WHAT  YOU  WANT  IN 

COWS  and  HEIFERS 

We  know  where  the  best  ones  are.  Load  of 
springers  usually  on  hand. 

If.  A.  PERKINS  COMPANY,  INC. 
White  ISiver  Junction,  Vt. 


6  Cows,  11  two-yr.-old  Heifers,  6  Bulls, 
3  to  18  mos.  old,  4  Calves,  3  mos.  old, 
2  Reg.  Guernsey  Calves,  3  mos.  old. 

T.  B.  TESTED 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cProRPEAGAN- 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  X  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  SARRE,  VERMONT 


REG.  JERSEY  RULL 


FERN’S  ILINDY  LAD 

o-  , ,  ,  .  ,  „ -  No.  287876 

Sire:  Delaview’s  Fern  Prince— No.  237180. 

Dam:  Leader’s  Queen  Grace— No.  628744. 

Dropped  April  8th,  1927.  Solid  color,  black  tongue  and 
switch,  fine  condition.  First  check  for  S200  takes  him 
SILVER  SPRING  FARM  -  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 

3  milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves 

from  Beat  Milking  Strains 

They  are  running  with  cows  and  are  a  good  lot,  6  to  12 
weeks  old.  #6.»  each.  VEIt.NON  LAFI.KR, Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 


for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
sell.  JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


to 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvllle,  Psnna. 


[ 


SWINE 


J 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $S6.00 
Boars  ready  for  service,  #50.00,  *75.00  and 
#100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  V. 

REG.  duroc  swine;::.';; 

Mcrrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


F.  M.  Pattingtoii  «fc  Son 


Purebred  Big  Type  0.  I.  C’s.  Gr,nV“rpi09 

200  lb.  Gilts,  #26;  Bred  Sows,  #36;  175  to  300  lb.  Service 
Boars,  #25  to  #40.  VERNON  LAKLl.lt,  Middlesex,  S,  Y. 


CHF^iHIRF^k  T,‘e  Quality  White  Hog  for 
eastern  farms.  Superior  fresh 
meat,  hams  and  bacon.  Mornlngslde  Farm.Sylvanla.Po. 


0  ,MP»nvED  Chester  Whites 

R.  HIU,  Seneca  Falla,  K.  T. 


IMPROVED 

Gilts,  135.  Bred  tried  sows,  $40. 


POUANJI-CIIIN AS— Yearling  Sows,  bred,  #05.00. 
Choice  breeding  Boars.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas  SSg.3?1?  wantH  to  *  M 


R-  3.  Honey  Brook.  Pa. 


Pigs  for  Feeding 

If  you  are  going  to  raise  a  Hog  this  year,  why  not  have 
quality,  they  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  all  from  selected 
sows,  large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross.  Also  large 
Berkshire  and  Chester  cross,  they  have  size  and 
breeding.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S3. 76  each.  8  to  10  weeks 
old,  $4.00  each.  Will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  O.  D.  I 
guarantee  satisfaction  or  your  money  returned.  You 
have  10  days  to  look  the  stock  over  in. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mac*.  Tel.  0686 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester  6-8  wks 
old,  #4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows  #5  OO 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  #0.50  each  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  numbed’  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating,  mt  goarantee—  tou  must  be  satisfied. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  lexinuton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3,75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  .  •  $4,00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  groweis,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  da  vs 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

—  ,  — 806  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  141»  Woburn,  Mass. 


DOGS 


CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES-“Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guai  as.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Sbomont,  Dept.  It,  HontieelJo,  low* 

l&l  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  (n 

Males,  #6.  Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y.‘ 


B’bSrleigh'jones  PUP8-*,0  0°  **«•<”>’ 


Meredith,  N.  H. 


AIREDALE  PIJP^  6000  ONES— SIO  and  #16. 

HintUNLC  run  EltED  WOOD  Daniel.oo,  Conn! 

FOX  HOUND  PUPPIES — 4  months  old,  from  real  hunt¬ 
ing  stock.  GEO.  now  dish  -■  1 


Esperanee,  N.Y. 


SHEPHERD  PUPS — From  heel  driving  pare-si 
H  Shipped  on  approval.  SHAOIlAWNFARMS.Hruxellon.H.V. 


GUERNSEYS 


I 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

AA 

Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
o&les  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHIIA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

bulls,  from  a  eiean,  Tubercnlin  Tested  Herd  at  reL 
.enable  prices.  King  of  the  May-Dolly  Dlmp"- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glonwood  breeding  out  of  A  H 

2SS,W««?S'““  w“‘  ?etested-  ™ for 

*****  HAIR!  FARMS.  1$  f.  J|.,  rblln..  St 


t  AUCTION  SALE  OP  THE 

Bnarpaich  Farm  Herd  of  Guernseys 

H  HI  be  held  --Feb.  *«  ead  of 

BRIARPATCH  FARMS,  J.  M.  Frost,  Supt.,  R.  I,  Ossining.  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 

B«Ka,eree!  aud  pa«  w 


For  Sale — Two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

JV.tuberculin  an<J  blood-tested)  herd.  Apply  to 
SILAS  EMMONS,  Mgr.,  THE  MAPLES.  Bernards^ 
N.  J.  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd,  Owner. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  . 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUBLA8TON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y 


r°®. ®^ERN8EY  DAIRY  HEIPER  CALVES-From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.TERWIUIGER.  w.uwilaxs.w.s 


dairy 


CATTLE 


FOUNDATION  STOCK  Bt,u.  calves  from  high  pro- 

stmin  t  OIUUH  ducing  cows.  Owl  Interest 

strain.  Also  a  few  cows  and  heifers.  Write  us  von r 
wants.  MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS  -  Weston,  Vermont 


[por  highly  bred^  Orede  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 

Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater  wis* 


170 


February  2,  192!> 


WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ 8 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 
home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital — 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  H.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every¬ 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  B-41  RUR  ALBANY,  N.Y. 

fflMT  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  anytime,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
$33  Wnl  30th  St..  New  York 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 

miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiii 


UNADILLA 

SILQS 

Are  Leaders! 


Many  features  of  convenience 
and  safety  have  made  Unadilla 
Silos  the  leaders  throughout  the 
east. 

The  gambrel  roof  insures  a 
silo  packed  full.  The  patented 
door  can’t  stick  or  freeze,  yet 
is  air  and  water  tight.  The  door 
fasteners  form  a  wide,  easy, 
safeladder.The  continuous  door 
opening  makes  it  possible  to 
shove  silage  out  instead  of  lift¬ 
ing  it  over. 

Attractive  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  wanted.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


COPPER-TLED 
METAL  Silos 


Write  vour  own  Guarantee  —  this  Better  Silo 
will  make  good!  Storn>*proof,  Fire-proof, 
practically  Freeze-proof.  Easy  to  set  up; 
can  be  built  on  to  as  needed.  A  Modern,  Prac¬ 
tical  Silo,  backed  by  24  years  experience. 

Tell  us  size  wanted  and  we'll  auote  factory* 
to-you  prices  and  early  order  inducement, 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO.,  Dept.E,  London.  0. 


PIPE  SECOND 


HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  1#4  WaydelFSt.,  Newark,  N.  J 


v. r  i  -7o 


JKKKm i 


ARE  MILK 
RICES  HIGH 
NOCGli? 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Kiwanis  Club  Entertains 
4-H  Pig  Club  Members 

Seven  pig  club  members  and  four 
fathers  were  guests  of  the  Oneonta 
Kiwanis  Club  at  their  regular  luncheon 
held  in  Oneonta,  N.  J.,  January  2,  1929. 
This  meeting  marked  the  close  of  the 
second  year  that  this  Kiwanis  Club  has 
been  sponsoring  4-H  pig  club  work.  After 
tlie  luncheon  John  P.  Willman,  live  stock 
specialist  from  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  addressed  the  Kiwanis  Club  and 
the  pig  club  members  and  their  fathers 
on  the  subject  of  pig  club  work.  During 
the  course  of  his  talk  he  pointed  out  the 
achievements  of  the  Otsego  County  Pig 
Club  members. 

The  Otsego  4-H  Pig  Club  is  composed 
of  24  members.  Thirteen  of  these  boys 
were  members  of  the  pork  production 
project,  11  were  members  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  project.  Every  boy  in  this  club  ex¬ 
cept  one  owned  purebred  Berkshire  swine. 
They  were  prominent  winners  in  the  4-H 
club  classes  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
and  were  the  principal  swine  exhibtors  at 
the  Cooperstown  Pair.  Lewis  Chase,  of 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  showed  the  first  prize 
pen  of  three  barrows,  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  prize  individual  barrows,  and 
the  third  prize  Berkshire  gilt  at  the  1928 
New  Yrork  State  Fair.  With  his  prize 
money  he  has  purchased  an  outstanding 
Berkshire  boar  for  use  on  his  own  sows 
as  well  as  the  other  sows  owned  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  club.  At  the  present  time  the 
boys  own  six  purebred  Berkshire  sows. 
All  of  these  sows  except  one  were  bred 
in  Otsego  County  by  a  pig  club  member. 
All  of  them  were  raised  in  Otsego  County. 
The  boys  will  have  a  fine  lot  of  pigs  for 
sale  next  Spring. 

The  members  of  this  pig  club  go  about 
things  in  a  very  systematic  way.  They 
provide  their  hogs  with  pastures  and  sani¬ 
tary  quarters.  They  have  learned  the 
value  of  a  system  of  sanitation  in  pre¬ 
venting  round  worm  infestation.  They 
have  learned  that  the  hog  will  pay  them 
well  for  the  little  extra  attention  shown 
him. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned  the 
Kiwanis  Club  presented  medals  to  six 
boys.  Lewis  Chase,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
and  Andrew  Snyder  and  Robert  Snyder, 
Westford,  N.  Y.,  were  awarded  gold,  sil¬ 
ver  and  bronze  medals,  respectively,  for 
their  chievements  in  the  pork  production 
projects.  Frank  Pearsall.  Maryland,  N. 
Y. ;  Robert  Hail,  Laurens,  N.  Y.,  and 
Paul  Kraham,  Middlefield,  N.  Y.,  were 
the  winners  of  the  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals,  respectively,  for  their  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  swine-breeding  project. 

A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  this  pig 
club  can  be  credited  to  Allen  Pomeroy, 
county  club  agent,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  It 
has  been  largely  through  his  leadership 
that  the  boys  have  made  these  achieve¬ 
ments.  JOHN  P.  WILLMAN. 
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PRACTICAL  DAIRY 
RATION 

■with  clover  hay 
and  corn  silage 
Ground  Corn, 
Hominy,  or  Barley 

.  .  .  200  lbs. 
Ground  Oats 

.  .  .  200  lbs. 
Wheat  Bran 

.  .  .  100  lbs. 
Linseed  Meal 

.  .  .  100  lbs. 
If  your  dealer  does 
batch  mixing,  hand 
him  this  formula. 


This  is  the  season  of  high 
prices.  But  are  they  high 
enough  to  make  money 
for  you?  Whether  you  sell 
to  creamery,  condensary, 
cheese  factory,  or  city  con¬ 
sumer,  that  depends  large¬ 
ly  on  the  way  you  feed. 
In  any  season,  a  good  grain  ration  with  a 
high-quality  protein  base  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  profits.  It  doesn’t  make  much 
difference  how  you  get  it  —  in  a  good 
mixed  feed  or  a  home-mixed  ration.  If 
you  buy  mixed  feeds,  look  on  the  label 
for  Linseed  Meal.  If  you  mix  at  home, 
be  sure  you  use  a  balanced  formula.  Our 
new  free  book  contains  valuable  point¬ 
ers  on  both,  including  a  whole  page  of 
simple  formulas  for  dairy  rations.  Mail 
the  coupon  for  free  copy. 


The  Universal 
Protein  Feed 


MEAL 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE, 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Send  free  booklet  No.  J-2 


NEAL 

52  pages  on  Practical  Feeding  for  Profit. 


Docking  Young  Ewes 

Is  it  advisable  to  cut  off  the  tails  of 
ewe  lambs  that  have  never  had  lambs? 
They  are  last  Spring’s  lambs.  Do  their 
tails  interfere  with  breeding  them? 

Sugar  Grove,  Pa.  J.  R.  f. 

It  is  possible  to  dock  the  tails  of  two- 
year-old  ewes  and  also  ewe  lambs.  Take 
a  good,  heavy  cord  and  tie  very  tightly 
around  the  tail  close  to  the  body ;  then 
simply  cut  off  the  tail,  leaving  it  a  little 
longer  than  you  would  normally  if  you 
were  docking  a  lamb  only  two  weeks  old. 
Watch  the  ewe  to  see  that  excess  bleed¬ 
ing  does  not  take  place.  Ewes  of  this 
age  should  not  be  docked  in  the  warm 
weather  or  during  fly-time.  Of  course, 
it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the 
best  time  to  remove  the  tails  from  lambs 
is  when  they  are  one  to  two  weeks  of 
age.  Be  sure  to  remove  the  cords  from 
the  tails  about  two  or  three  hours  after 
they  have  been  docked. 

I  doubt  whether  the  long  tails  are  a 
great  hindrance  to  breeding,  but_  it  is  al¬ 
ways  advisable  to  remove  the  tails,  as  in 
that  way  the  ewes  are  much  cleaner  and 
easier  to  handle.  Some  sheepmen  think 
that  barrenness  in  long-tailed  ewes  may 
be  due  to  this  incumbrance. 

W.  L.  HENNING. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Name . 

Address.. 
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A  Milk  Cow  Ration 

Please  print  a  feed  formula  that  will 
be  cheaper  than  the  one  I  am  using.  I 
am  buying  a  proprietary  dairy  feed  cost¬ 
ing  $2.60  per  cwt.  It  carries  20  per 
cent  protein.  I  have  about  300  bushels 
of  ear  corn,  and  thought  that  I  mighty  be 
able  to  use  some  of  this  in  cheapening 
my  cow  feed  and  improving  the  milk  flow. 

Pitcairn,  Pa.  A.  T.  J. 

If  you  have  your  corn  without  cob 
ground,  and  make  a  ration  of  400  lbs.  of 
cornmeal,  200  lbs.  of  standard  bran,  200 
lbs.  of  gluten  feed,  and  200  lbs.  of  choice 
cottonseed  meal,  you  would  have  a  formu¬ 
la  with  about  21  per  cent  protein,  and  at 
present  prices,  allowing  $40  per  ton  for 
the  cornmeal,  it  would  cost  about  $2.36 
per  cwt.  It  would  lack  a  little  in  variety, 
and  would  perhaps  be  a  trifle  heavy,  but, 
with  plenty  of  silage,  should  give  good  re¬ 
sults.  Or  vou  could  mix  100  lbs.  of  corn¬ 
meal  with  200  lbs.  of  a  24  per  cent  mixed 
ration  and  have  a  little  less  than  20  per 
cent  protein  in  the  mixture  at  a  cost  of 
about  $2.60  per  cwt.  h.  h.  w. 


Don’t  Lose 

the  quarter 


These  new.  soft-surfaced  dilators  keep 

open  and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while 
the  medicated  ointment  quickly  heals  the 
tissues.  For  positive  results  in  treating 

Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  or  Bruised 

Teats,  Hard  Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor’s 

Dilators  on  hand.  Rounded  end  for  easy 
insertion;  absorbent  texture  carries  heal¬ 
ing  medication  into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat 
Keeps  It  Open 

36  Dilators,  packed  in  jar  of 
medicated  ointment,  mailed 
postpaid  for  $1.  if 
your  dealer  does 
not  have  our  prod¬ 
ucts  in  stock. 

Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
Dept.  S  Morris,  N.  Y. 


DR. NAYLOR' 

Medicated  v> 

TEAT  | 
DILATORS! 


v  dr.nA 

V,  Vk  VacaiMCMT  _ 

W.  'V>  .NO  SORK  > 

Av  k.'-i  -toitmVA 


BROWN  FENCE 

a**-* 


Factory  Prices 


Write  today  for  my  New 

Catalog  showing  the  biggest  | 
values  ever  offered  on  Farm 
Fence,  Poultry  Fence.  Net¬ 
ting,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Metaland  Ready  Roof¬ 
ing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Separators,, 

Tires.  MY 

STRAIGHT  LINE  SELLING  PLAN 

I  is  saving  a  lot  of  money  for  more  than 
a  million  farmers.  Highest  quality. 
Guaranteed  products  sold  Direct 
fromFactory  toFarm. all  Freight 
Prepaid.  Send  for  catalog  today 
—  see  the  dollars  you  can 
save. — Jim  Brown. 

I  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

1  Dept.  4319  Cleveland, Ohio 


KILL  RATS 

Without  Endangering  Your 
Livestock,  Poultry,  Cats  or  Dogs 

USE  GENUINE 

Red  Squill  Powder 

Recommended  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  an  Effective  Raticide 

l/4-lb.  can  $1.00  1 

1-lb.  can  -  $1.75  [  PREPAID 
5-lb.  can  -  $7.00  j 

Inquiries  Solicited  from  Dealers 

ASIA  DRUG  COMPANY,  INC. 
236  Water  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Delivered  price*  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 
SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  Model  1903 

$19.50 


Assembled  and  Refinlshed 

84i  pounds,  43  inches  long,  24  inch  barrel.  Offered 
without  bayonet,  $19.50.  Packing  charge  60c  extra. 
Bal*  cartridges  $3.50  per  100.  New  catalog,  illustrated, 
880  pages  of  Army-Navy  equipment,  pistols,  guns, 
uniforms,  saddles,  for  60  cents. 

Special  new  circular  for  2c  stamp.  Established  1865. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  SOI  B’way,  N..V.  City 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  AftCT 
figuring  years  of  Bervice.  Make  W  w  w  • 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  |  CCC 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 

CU  B|  DC  Reduced  prices  Catalog  tree. 
CmrinCMfg.Co.,  Box  298  qufncy.m. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Mid- West  Beef  Calf  Club 

Sixteen  husky,  healthy,  happy  young¬ 
sters,  12  to  17  years  old,  belong  to  the 
Casner  Jolly  Sixteen  4-H  Baby  Beef 
Club  in  this  county.  Organized  two  years 
ago,  after  considerable  preliminary  work 
along  this  line  had  been  done  in  the 
community,  the  club  had  an  enrollment 
of  12  members  the  first  year.  Consider¬ 
able  effort  was  necessary  to  create  suf¬ 
ficient  interest  to  warrant  a  start.  Many 
of  the  older  boys  and  girls  did  not  seem 
to  take  hold  of  the  idea  with  enthusiasm. 
Consequently  younger  members  were  en¬ 
rolled,  and  each  succeeding  year  finds 
them  growing  in  ability  and  personality 
under  the  training  of  “head,  heart,  health 
and  hand.”  The  officers  are  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  re¬ 
porter  and  yell  leader.  The  members  con¬ 
duct  their  own  meetings,  which  are  held 
monthly,  discuss  their  feeding  problems 
and  exchange  ideas  and  results.  An  hour 
of  play  and  recreation  follows  each  meet¬ 
ing.  As  the  new  membei's  are  enrolled, 
they  receive  the  benefit  of  the  previous 
training  and  experience  of  older  members, 
through  association  with  them.  Once 
each  year  parents  of  the  members  ai’e 
guests  at  an  open  meeting  which  is 
planned  and  conducted  by  the  members. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  inspire  confidence 
and  create  ability  to  appear  in  public. 

Herefords  have  been  fed  both  years.  Of 
the  12  calves  fed  the  first  year,  11  were 
shown  at  the  county  fair,  three  receiving 
prizes.  Of  the  16  fed  in  1928,  15  were 
shown  at  the  county  fair,  receiving  seven 
of  the  12  prizes  offered  in  a  class  of  46 


writes :  “I  began  raising  Shorthorns  in 
1919  as  a  side-line.  I  farm  1,000  acres 
of  wheat  land.  Cattle  gives  me  some¬ 
thing  to  do  during  the  Winter,  as  well 
as  a  nice  little  income.” 

C.  M.  Caraway  &  Sons,  Comyn,  Tex., 
write :  “The  demand  for  Shorthorns  is 
growing  better.  We  have  recently  sold 
a  cow  and  two  heifers  to  E.  S.  Lowry, 
who  is  starting  a  herd  of  Shorthorns.” 

Leland  Person,  Sibley,  la.,  writes : 
“Today  I  weighed  a  veal  calf.  It  was 
out  of  a  grade  Holstein  cow  and  sired  by 
a  purebred  Shorthorn  bull.  It  was  calved 
Sept.  21,  1928  and  on  Dec.  3,  weighed 
296  lbs.  I  wish  I  had  its  weight  at 
birth,  but  do  not.  I  would  guess  it  at 
100  lbs.  If  this  is  correct,  in  the  73 
days  of  its  life  it  made  a  gain  of  2.66 
lbs.  per  day.  The  calf  dressed  197  lbs., 
hide  weighing  25  lbs.,  the  dressing  per¬ 
centage  being  66  per  cent.” 

Walter  C.  Peterson,  Lowry,  Minn., 
writes :  “The  selling  conditions  of  Short¬ 
horns  in  this  territory  are  good.  I  have 
sold  my  bulls  and  surplus  heifers  every 
year.  I  will  stick  to  Shorthorns  because 
they  are  good  both  for  milk  and  beef.” 

C.  W.  Stanley,  Ingraham,  Ill.,  writes: 
“Thei'e  is  a  strong  demand  for  Milking 
Shorthorns.  I  have  sold  all  that  I  have 
for  sale,  and  have  had  lots  of  inquiries 
for  more.” 

S.  B.  Amcoats,  Clay  Center,  Kan., 
writes :  “We  have  had  more  inquiries  in 
the  last  few  weeks  than  in  the  same 
length  of  time  for  several  years,  with 
buyers  willing  to  pay  better  prices.” 

L.  M.  Fearn,  Hale  Centex',  Tex., 
writes :  “The  demand  for  Milking  Short- 


“Jalce”  the  calf  ivhich  stood  second  in  the  J/.-H  club  class  at  the  International. 
“Jake”  teas  fed  and  shown  by  Jane  Britton  of  Casner,  III. 


head.  First,  second,  third  and  fourth 
prizes  were  won  by  entries  from  this 
club. 

The  grand  champion  of  the  Macon 
County  show  of  1928  and  the  outstand¬ 
ing  animal  in  the  club  was  a  native  Here¬ 
ford  calf  “Jake,”  fed  by  Jane  Britton, 
owner  of  the  range  calf  which  received 
third  prize.  Each  feeder  of  a  range  calf 
is  privileged  to  feed  a  native  calf,  and 
Jake  won  first  in  the  native  class.  He 
and  the  first  four  entries  in  the  range 
class  (all  from  the  Casner  Club)  were 
taken  to  the  State  Fair  in  Springfield, 
where  they  won  first  in  the  Hereford 
club  class,  and  Jake  received  the  blue 
ribbon  for  the  champion  Hereford  steer  in 
the  club  class  in  the  State.  His  owner, 
who  is  the  12-year-old  daughter  of  H.  C. 
Britton,  leader  of  the  club,  won  third  in 
the  showmanship  class  in  the  State. 

Jake  recently  lived  up  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  ribbon  winner  by  winning  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  Hereford  junior  yearling  class 
at  the  International  show  in  Chicago. 

The  club  has  every  right  to  feel  proud 
of  the  ribbons  which  have  been  won  by 
its  members,  and  is  making  plans  to 
duplicate  its  efforts  along  this  year. 
Range  Herefords,  weighing  350  to  500 
lbs.,  have  already  been  distributed  to  the 
members  and  Jane  has  secured  a  bi’other 
to  Jake  to  feed  in  the  native  class.  These 
boys  and  girls  are  learning  valuable  les¬ 
sons  in  feeding,  caring  for  and  showing 
animals,  as  well  as  training  in  leadership, 
fellowship  and  sportsmanship. 

MRS.  THORA  M.  CARMEAN. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill. 


Shorthorn  Trade  News 

Henry  Mehlhof,  Menno,  S.  D.,  writes : 
“My  Shorthorns  are  doing  well.  I  am 
enjoying  a  fine  trade.” 

Roscoe  Bros.,  Dickey,  N.  D.,  write : 
“Shorthorns  are  dependable  cattle  for 
both  milk  and  beef  for  this  part  of  the 
country.” 

Lucas  Walz,  Crook,  Col.,  writes:  “The 
trade  in  Shorthorns  has  been  good,  espe¬ 
cially  in  young  bulls.  I  have  sold  all 
bull  calves  down  to  a  month  of  age  at 
satisfactory  prices.  I  have  also  sold  all 
the  females  I  could  spare.  Prices  the 
last  eight  months  are  fully  40  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  ago.” 

Elmer  W.  Pai'ker,  Manhattan,  Mont., 
writes :  “I  am  getting  started  in  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns,  as  I  think  they  will  be 
the  leading  breed  for  the  next  10  or  15 
years  to  come  on  small  farms  and 
ranches.  People  here,  especially  the 
younger  men,  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  pays  to  have  registered  stock,  so 
there  will  be  more  demand  for  them  from 
now  on.” 

Otto  H.  Oswald,  Broadview,  Mont., 


horns  is  getting  better  all  the  time.” 

A.  M.  Elgin,  Perry,  Okla.,  writes:  “I 
have  only  a  small  herd  at  present,  but 
am  increasing  it.  I  have  15  purebreds, 
and  have  sold  several  bull  calves.  I  am 
building  a  barn  of  native  stone  quarried 
on  my  own  place  to  house  my  purebreds. 
I  will  have  water  piped  in  from  a  spring 
in  the  hill,  and  cai-bide  lights  and  a  big 
hay  mow  above.” 

Grant  Bonebake,  Veedersburg,  Ind., 
writes :  “All  bulls  are  sold  in  our  com¬ 
munity,  but  Shorthorns  are  scarce  and 
prices  are  getting  better.” 

Carl  Uecker,  Sr.,  Elgin,  Minn.,  writes : 
“Milking  Shorthorns  are  gaining  popu¬ 
larity  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We 
sold  two  sires  the  last  two  days.” 

J.  L.  T. 


Aberdeen- Angus  News 

Sixteen  public  sales  of  675  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breeding  cattle  were  held  during 
1928.  They  averaged  $170,  the  same  as 
the  average  in  1927.  The  209  bulls  aver¬ 
aged  $186,  and  the  466  females  $163.  The 
top  bull  of  the  year  was  Escort  Marshall 
3d,  consigned  by  Harrison  &  Ryan  of 
Iowa  to  the  International  sale  in  Chica¬ 
go  and  purchased  by  Harry  C.  Parr  of 
Colorado  for  $1,200.  The  top  female  of 
the  year  was  imp.  Miss  Burgess  3d  of 
Nisbethill,  purchased  by  the  Hartley 
Stock  Farm  of  North  Dakota  in  the  Har¬ 
rison  &  Ryan  sale  in  June  for  $850. 
Private  sales  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
ranged  from  20  to  30  per  cent  higher  in 
1928  than  in  1927. 

The  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  announces  that  it  will 
offer  a  special  prize  of  $500  for  the  grand 
champion  single  steer  at  the  1929  Inter¬ 
national  Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  if  the  steer  be  an  Aberdeen-Angus. 
This  breed  has  won  the  grand  champion¬ 
ship  there  in  14  out  of  27  contests  since 
the  show  was  established.  The  associa¬ 
tion  also  announces  that  the  first  annual 
Winter  show  and  sale  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
breeding  cattle  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
on  February  11-12.  Approximately  100 
cattle  will  be  offered.  It  is  planned  to 
make  the  show  and  sale  joint  annual 
events.  w.  h.  tomhave,  Sec. 


“I  don’t  see  why  having  your  car  over¬ 
hauled  should  be  such  a  depressing  ex¬ 
perience.”  “You  don’t  eh?  Well,  it 
was  overhouled  by  a  motorcycle  cop.” — 
Life. 


It  takes  about  20  years  of  hard  work 
to  succeed,  and  you  have  to  work  hard 
for  about  50  years  if  you  fail. — Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal. 


Mail  Coupon  Below 


For  Valuable  FREE  Books 


CLARK  "CUTAWAY” 
Utility  Harrow 

A  general  favorite  one-horse  har¬ 
row.  Has  10  14-inch  disks  of  cutlery 
steel  forged  sharp,  5  inches  apart 
and  cutting  4  feet  wide.  Steel 
frame.  Lever  for  shifting  gangs. 
Disks  equipped  with  clodbreakers. 


creases 

Disking 


Just  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below  brings  you  two  valuable 
books  free.  One  book  is  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage,”  the  other  is  the  CLARK  “CUT¬ 
AWAY”  Catalog  of  Disk  Harrows  and  Farm 
Implements. 

“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  is  a  small  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  farm  information.  Simply 
written,  it  tells  in  detail : 

What  the  Soil  Consists  of.  Kind  of 
Soil,  How  Plants  Feed,  What  Tillage 
Accomplishes,  How  Deep  Tillage  In- 
Crops,  Modern  Method  of  Tillage, 
without  Plowing,  Orchard  Tillage, 


Types  of  Disk  Harrows,  etc. 

The  book,  wnich  is  fully  illusti-ated,  shows  how  to 
get  bigger,  better  crops,  how  to  save  time  and  labor 
— how  to  make  your  farm  yield  greater  dividends. 

The  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Catalog  illustrates  and 
describes  the  full  line  of  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk 
Harrows — from  the  Baby  Cultivator  and  one-horse, 
Single  Action  harrow  to  the  Double-Action 
harrows  for  Fordson  and  other  tractors. 
It  also  tells  about  special  machines  such 
as  Bush  &  Bog  Plows,  Smoothing  Harrows 
and  others. 

It  tells  why  the  Disks  on  all  CLARK 
“CUTAWAY”  Harrows  are  made  of  cutlery 
steel  heat  treated  and  forged  sharp  in¬ 
stead  of  rolled  ;  it  explains  many  features 
found  only  on  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Im¬ 
plements  that  mean  better  tillage  with 
less  time  and  work. 

Whether  you  have  a  small  truck  farm 
or  one  of  hundreds  of  acres,  whether  you 
are  ready  to  buy  now  or  later,  send  for 

CLARK  ''CUTAWAY”  these  two  books. 

Single  Action  Harrow  There  is  something  of  interest  in  each 

For  deep  thorough  tillage.  Made  with  reversible  for  y0u.  No  obligation  at  all.  Mall  the 
gangs.  Extension  heads  for  orchard  cultivation.  ,,nnnon  holow 
Light  draft,  no  tongue  truck  required.  Large  as- 
eortment  of  sizes  with  16  in.  or  18  in.  disks. 


CLARK  "CUTAWAY” 
Double  Action  Flexible  Harrow 


Those  who  prefer  a  flexible  Double  Action  Harrow 
can  now  get  it  in  a  genuine  Clark  "Cutaway." 
The  rear  gangs  do  their  full  share  of  the  work. 
Turns  the  shortest  corners  easily.  Screw  control. 
All  steel  construction.  Tractor  model  only. 

CLARK  "CUTAWAY” 

Unit  Frame  Double  Action  Harrow 

Cuts  your  land  deep,  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
soil,  leaves  a  level,  even  seed  bed.  Rear  disks  cut 
exactly  halfway  between  front  disks  and  at  same 
depth.  Several  sizes,  horse  and  tractor  model. 
(Tractor  model,  all  steel  construction.) 


“Since  1865” 


r~ 

i 


j  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

.  46  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

J  Please  send  your  FREE  catalog  and 
|  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage .” 

Name  . .  . 

I 


|  Address 


Subscribers7  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  183. 


BUTCHER  and  grocery  market,  New  York  City 
suburbs;  yearly  business,  $45,000;  can  be 
increased;  good,  substantial  trade  and  neighbor¬ 
hood.  ADVERTISER  5318,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GRAPEFRUIT  SPECIAL — Fine  delicious  Marsh 
seedless,  only  $3  per  standard  80-lb.  crate, 
f.o.b.  St.  Petersburg;  mixed  with  oranges,  50c  , 
extra.  CULBERTSON’S  GROVE,  Tangerine 
2425,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


GAS  farm  lighting  plant,  used  very  little;  sell 
cheap;  complete;  guaranteed  outfit.  RUDOLPH 
JACOBS,  Winsted,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE. — Hand  power,  invalid  or  freight 
elevator,  600-lb.  capacity.  SIDNEY  CROUNSE, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.10.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


12,000-EGG  Buckeye  hatchery;  new  buildings; 

chance  for  fine  business;  good  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing;  reasonable  terms.  BOX  168,  Belleview, 
Fla. 


100  PER  CENT  pure  honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.35, 
prepaid.  YANDIK  BROS  APIARIES,  Clav- 
erack,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  finest  clover.  10-lb. 

$1.10;  delivered;  C.  O.  D. 
ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 


pail,  $2;  5  lbs., 
orders  solicited. 
N.  Y. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  —  Water,  medicines, 
™r??j{?4.Jnlnerals>  dairy  products,  etc.  C.  W. 
VVINCIIELL,  40  Journal  Square.  Jersey  City, 

IN  •  J  . 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  good  country  home  with  good 
school  facilities  for  orphaned  boy  of  12;  child 
to  be  accepted  as  own  child;  no  money  avail¬ 
able  for  board;  write  to  MRS.  DAVID  F.  HOUS¬ 
TON,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


USED  Prairie  State  incubators,  $30;  390  egg; 

fine  condition;  efiicient.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK 
RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  85c,  postpaid.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


SALTED  cucumbers,  freshened  make  delicious 
pickles;  won’t  freeze  or  spoil  in  transit;  sev¬ 
eral  sizes;  prices  reasonable.  EDSON’S  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 


CHILDREN  boarded,  best  care,  permit.  MIL¬ 
DRED  DENEGAR,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  delivered  3d  zone;  here,  buckwheat,  60- 
lb.  can,  $5.19;  two,  $9.60;  four,  $18;  complete 
list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PATCHWORK  quilts  made  to  order;  reason¬ 
able.  MISS  M.  GASS,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


ATTENTION  vineyards,  also  fence  builders: 

Large  stock  of  cedar  posts  from  New  York 
for  sale,  small  or  large  quantities  shipped;  12 
assorted  sizes,  7  ft.  long,  $3  collect;  send  or¬ 
ders  to  J.  VINOGItADE,  R.  1,  Ravena,  N  Y. 


HONEY — ‘  Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  two,  $2.10.  II.  R. 
LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


TOBACCO — Virginia  Gold  Leaf;  smoking,  chew¬ 
ing;  mild,  mellow,  like  rare  old  wine;  5  Ihs., 
$1;  12  lb(j„  $2;  pay  postman.  BELMONT 

FARMS,  Chatham,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  fresh  eggs,  delivered  to 
your  door  by  parcel  post  or  express,  direct 
from  producer.  WILLIAM  MOSS,  Rhinebeck, 


xw*,  ucameu  Buwuiiu  com¬ 
plete.  KIRK  WHITE,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

“FRIEND”  orchard  sprayer  wanted,  small  or 

™I?™YvUmT.slze’  ln  £°oti  condition.  WILLIAM  Y. 
WARD,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


mini  mm  iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiini  in  miiiuiiiH 


A  DOLLAR  ar 
BOOK  for 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  YorR 
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Just  One  Accident 

with  your  automobile  or  truck 
may  take  your  lifetime  savings 

THE  bride  and  groom,  setting  up  house¬ 
keeping,  know  it  is  only  the  commonest 
kind  of  common  sense  to  insure  their  house 
and  contents. 

It’s  even  more  important  to  carry  Public 
Liability  and  Property  Damage  Insurance  on 
your  automobile  or  truck.  Your  house  can¬ 
not  suddenly  launch  itself  into  the  middle 
of  the  road,  causing  a  collision,  but  your 
automobile  is  a  swift  moving  piece  of 
powerful  machinery. 

Automobile  Insurance  Is  a  Necessity. 

Even  The  Most  Careful  Driver*  Have  Accidents ! 

33  County  Farm  Bureaus  of  New  York  State 
insure  55  cars  in  the  Merchants  Mutual. 

30,000  Farmers  now  save  from  $4.00  to 
$10.00  per  car  each  year  by  insuring  in 
Merchants  Mutual. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Home  Office  ::  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  Agent  in  your  town , 
write  our  home  office  for  complete  information . 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Questions  in  Poultry 
Management 

1.  How  much  dry  mash  and  scratch 
should  White  Leghorn  pullets  consume  a 
day  per  100  birds?  2.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  sprout  oats?  IIow  long  should 
they  soak  in  water?  I  have  four  galvan¬ 
ized  trays  one  foot  square.  How  should 
sprouted  oats  be  fed  and  what  quantities 
would  be  best?  3.  Is  it  best  to  keep  pul¬ 
lets  housed  up  after  Nov.  1  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  provided  I  allow  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space  a  bird  in  a  well- 
ventilated  and  light  coop?  4.  Is  hard 
coal  ash  good  to  uses  in  a  dust  box  for 
chickens  in  the  laying-house,  or  is  it 
necessary  to  have  a  dust  box  at  all? 
Haledon,  N.  J.  s.  T.  o. 

1.  All  the  dry  mash  that  they  will  eat 
through  the  day  and  enough  scratch  grain 
at  night  to  send  them  to  roost  with  full 
crops.  Many  poultrymen  scatter  a  very 
little  grain  in  the  litter  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  induce  exercise,  giving  no  more 
until  just  before  dark  at  night.  The  more 
grain  given,  the  less  mash  consumed,  the 
better  the  pullets’  weights  will  be  main¬ 
tained  and  the  less  production  will  be  en¬ 
couraged.  The  general  rule  is  to  feed 
lightly  of  whole  grain  in  the  morning, 
keep  dry  mash  before  the  pullets  at  all 
times,  and  give  all  the  whole  grain  that 
will  be  eaten  at  night.  The  actual 
amounts  consumed  will  vary  from  time 
to  time. 

2.  Oats  are  sprouted  by  warmth,  mois¬ 
ture  and  light.  All  are  needed.  A  tem¬ 
perature  near  70°  is  best ;  they  will  not 
sprout  well  below  60°  and  are  apt  to 
mold.  They  may  soak  from  24  to  48 
hours  before  being  placed  in  trays  and 
may  be  fed  as  “germinated  oats’’  when 
sprouts  are  just  starting,  or  as  “sprouted 
oats”  when  sprouts  are  several  inches 
long.  Break  up  the  mass  and  scatter  in 
feeding,  giving  each  bird  a  small  amount. 

3.  Laying  fowls  are  best  confined 
through  the  cold  weather.  Many  confine 
them  the  year  around.  Properly  housed 
and  cared  for,  the  latter  method  will 
probably  yield  more  eggs. 

4.  Dust  boxes  are  rather  out  of  style. 

There  are  better  and  cleaner  methods  of 
keeping  lice  down.  M.  b.  d. 
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BiqChicks  fromBigEggs 


25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Wh.,  Bf.,  R.C.  &  S.C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  .$3.75  $7.00  $13  $38  $60  $118 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.C.  &  S.C.  R.I.  Reds  ..  4.50  8.00  15  44  72  138 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  &  Wh.  Orps.  4.75  8.50  16  47  77  144 

Bf.  &  Wh.  Minorcas,  Bf.  &  Part.  Rocks  ....  5.00  9.00  17  48  80  ... 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Jersey  Giants  .  5.00  9.00  17  48  80  ... 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  $9.50  per  1»0  straight  Assorted  Heavy  $11.50  per 
100  straight.  Hatched  in  NEW  IMPROVED  DISEASE- FREE  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  INCUBATORS.  They  are  LARGER  and  STRONGER  than  just 
ordinary  incubator  chicks,  in  most  cases  larger  than  HEN  HATtHtu. 
AMAZING  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  ALL  BREEDS.  Customers  report 
3  358  eggs  from  32  White  Wyandotte  pullets  In  six  months,  flock  aver¬ 
age  104  eggs  per  bird.  17  eggs  on  coldest  day  and  laying  k 

during  moulting  season.  David  Zuercher,  Berne,  Ind. :  Br.  Qo°  ^ 
Rocks  laying  at  five  months  old.  Roy  Smith.  Superior,  f 

Nebraska'  much  pleased.  Satisfied  customers  everywhere.  ~  " 

Have  paid  $50  for  Male  Breeders,  $35  for  Females. 

Hatching  from  best  egg  strains  in  America.  Postpaid, 

100<V„  live  delivery.  Beautiful  Four  Color  ART  BOOK 
FREE.  *‘G00D  LUCK  CHICKS  for  GREATER  PROFIT." 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  42,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


LIVE-ability  —  EGG-ability  Chix 


Hatched  only  from  proven  vigorous  layer9 
in  their  THIRD  and  FOURTH  Years. 

ENGLAND  AND  TANCRED  STOCK 

DOUBLE  BARRELED  STRENGTH, 
LONG  LIFE,  HEAVY  EGG 
Supply  limited.  Write  for  price  list. 


Hens  mated  to  Cocks  and  Cockerels  from 
CONTINUOUSLY  TRAPNESTED  Dams 
still  laying  strongly  in  their  FOURTH  year, 
and  well  over  200  in  their  1st  and  2nd  years. 
One  bird  laid  230  eggs  in  her  THIRD  YEAR. 

YIELD  in  Flock  Formation 

IM.  GRENDLER,  Lake  Grove,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Established  29  years.  Heavy  Laying  Barron 
Leghorns  from  Imported  Matings,  Standard  “red 
Pure  Bred  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  etc.  14  vari¬ 
eties  America's  and  England's  most  profitable  . 

dual-purpose  and  meat  varieties.  More  Profitable  chicks  at .  such 
prices  cannot  be  had  anywhere.  Get  our  large.  Ere®.  yr  au;D 

5. 

twentieth  century  .hatchery 

Box  40  New  Washington,  Ohio 

HERBST ER’S  chkkY 

Burred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns. 
Good,  strong,  livable  chicks,  true  to  breed,  which 
develop  Into  profitable  birds.  Get  our  low  price 
and  catalog.  Hatch  all  year.  _  _ _ 

HERBST  E  IPS  POULTRY  FARM 

(Formerly  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm) 

Box  38  McClure,  Penns. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

X  25  SO  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3  25  $6.00  $1100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . .  *•«  ’ 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Tancred  Strain .  3.50  6.50  1-  00 

ASS°Sp«l|iiV i!r!ceSon ' BOO  and '  1000  lots .  100%  live  delivery. 

v  p,  o.  Paid.  AH  free  range  stock. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 

DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
200  egg  dams.  Also  price  list  on  Barred  ltoi  ns. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEAF0RD.  0EL. 


LOOK 

T#a  Can  Buy  Pare -Bred 
Famous  strain  Baby  Chicks— 
Any  Breed  at  these  prices. 
50,000  Weekly  —  Prepaid  — 100%  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed 
White  or  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  ,.'60  100  400 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  .  .;$7.60  $14  $64 

White,  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  6.60  12  40 

R.  I.  Reds.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks, 

Buff  Minorcas .  8.00  15  68 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .•  .  11.60  22  186 

White  Minorcas .  9.00  17  60 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12  per  100;  Mixed,  $9  per  100;  Pekin 
Zs*  ^uc^^n*a'  $26  Par  KX). 

Write  now  for  beautiful  4 
color  catalog  showing  all 
breeds  in  natural  colors 
and  latest  recipes  for  chicken  and 
egg  salads,  etc.  All  FREE  to  you  if 
you  hurry.  Address  Box  H. 


Clear  Spring  Quality1  Chicks 

100  -500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $11.00  $53.50  $100 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns 12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  130 

Light  Mixed  ...  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $12.00 

For  March  and  April.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New 
circular  free,  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


LftNCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


i.  Our  chicks  come  from  Bocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  .poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 
cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 

Rt2Q  Lancaster,  O. 


chicken  from 
Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery 


Baby  Clucks 


for  March  and  April  Delivery 
100 %  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rox .  4  00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 

Light  Mixed .  3. 00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3-50 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166.  Richfield,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS  BEL,VE*Y  *FTER  februart  ,5th 


53-50 

$6.00 

$12.00 

$57.00 

$110 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

450 

8.50 

1600 

75.00 

.. .. 

3- 00 

5.00 

900 

42  50 

"so 

350 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Free  Range  Bred 

lVhlte  and  brown  Leghorns 
11  hifce  and  Barred  Rocks  - 
Rhode  Island  Reds  -  -  , 
Anconas  and  Blk.  Leghorns 


Full  Count  and  Quality  Guaranteed. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

$3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $58.75  $115 

3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

8.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

3.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 


CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3-50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.75 

5.00 

900 

s.  Free  range. 

IV rite  for  catalog  and  special  discount  on  early  orders. 

For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Reds . $4.00 

Barred  Rocks...  4.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

Light  Mixed  .  2.75 

500  lots  y2 c  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Fr 
100)8  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  •  •  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 

Wyckoff  and  Tancred  f* IJ  I 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  \sll  I  A. 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110-1000 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

TANCRED  S‘  BABY  CHI? 

Hatched  from  our  own  breeders— famous  throughout  the  country 
for  high  production,  vigor  and  size.  Let  us  introduce  our  blood 
line,  disease  free,  200-300  egg  strain;  which  is  sure  to  Increase 
your  profits.  We  not  only  sell  you  CHIX,  but  insure  them  for 
30  days.  Write  for  circular,  giving  information  about  our  farm. 
EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM,  Middletown,  Pa. 


Special  Discounts 
on  Quality 
Chicks 


For 
Ordering 
Early. 
Write  Now. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY -BUCYRUS.  O. 


fluolilxr  fhiobc  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns,  $11.00  per  100 
yUailiy  UIllLKS  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks.  18.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100.  Heavy,  $11.00  per  100.  Special 
prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular _JTee.  EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  R  o.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

White  Leghorns,  10c;  Barred  Rocks, 
IJUalliy  vTIICKS  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, Black  Min¬ 
orcas,  12c;  Butt  Rocks,  Hamburgs,  14c;  Heavy  Mixed,  He; 
Light  Mixed.  9o.  3%  discount  on  cash  orders  received  be¬ 
fore  Feb.  15th.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM.  Sunbury,  Penna. 


Pullets  Fail  to  Lay 

I  have  30  special  mating  White  Leg- 
horn  pullets,  seven  months  old*  As  baby 
chicks  I  fed  them  buttermilk  mash  and 
baby  scratch  for  two  months.  For  the 
next  three  months,  that  is  until  they  were 
five  months  old,  I  fed  them  growing  mash 
and  growing  scratch.  When  four  months 
old  until  five  months  old  I  gave  them,  in 
addition,  one  quart  of  Indian  meal  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  oilmeal.  At  five 
months  old  I  put  them  on  egg  mash  and 
coarse  scratch.  They  are  healthy  birds, 
but,  though  seven  months  old,  they  do 
not  lay.  I  am  told  that  the  failure  to  lay 
is  due  to  my  giving  them  the  small  amount 
of  Indian  meal  and  oilmeal  mentioned 
above.  I  feed  all  of  my  birds  raw  cab- 
bage  three  times  a  week,  and  they  have 
fine  quarters  and  are  well  eared  for.  W  as 
it  wrong  to  give  them  the  extra  Indian 
meal  and  oilmeal.  Furthermore,  I  usually 
feed  a  certain  brand  of  mash  and  scratch, 
but  sometimes  the  dealer  sends  me  an¬ 
other  brand  of  scratch.  Is  there  any 
danger  in  this?  s<  L- 

New  Jersey. 

Your  conscience  needn’t  trouble  you 
over  having  fed  these  pullets  the  corn  and 
oilmeal;  it  probably  put  on  a  little  sur¬ 
plus  flesh  which  they  needed  before  going 
into  Winter  quarters.  It  is  difiicult  to 
see  why  they  should  not  be  laying  by  this 
time,  if  seven  months  of  age  and  as  well 
reared  as  your  letter  indicates  that  they 
were.  It  is  possible  that  your  laying  mash 
does  not  contain  sufficient  protein  in  the 
form  of  meat  or  dried  milk,  but,  if  it  is 
one  of  the  good  commercial  brands,  it 
should.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  how 
much  you  fed  them  while  they  were  grow¬ 
ing,  but,  assuming  that  you  fed  them  all 
that  they  wanted  and  needed  and  that 
they  are  as  well  developed  as  they  should 
be  now,  they  should  be  laying ;  in  fact, 
they  should  have  started  by  six  months 
of  age  at  most.  A  change  in  the  scratch 
grain  is  not  likely  to  be  a  serious  matter, 
though  a  change  in  the  mash  formula 
might  make  enough  difference  in  the  total 
ration  to  have  a  bad  effect.  I  can  only 
guess  that  the  reason  for  the  failure  of 
these  pullets  to  lay  at  seven  months  of 
age  is  that  they  were  not  fed  enough  of 
a  good  ration  to  bring  them  into  maturity 
and  laying  condition  at  this  time,  and  this 
guess  is  very  likely  to  be  wrong.  It  is 
wrong  if  you  gave  them  all  that  they 
wanted  to  eat  each  day.  If  you  fed  them 
by  carefully  calculated  figures  instead  of 
by  the  handful,  it  may  be  right.  M.  B.  D. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 
Leaders  in  egg  production  100  500  1009 

UTILI1T  FLOCKS  -  -  SI  2.00  $58.76  $115 

SPECIAL  MATING  -  -  18.00  85.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  UI.SH  POULTRY 
FAIIM  AND  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna, 


BABY  CHICKS  2S 

Barred  Rocks .  $4.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 


50  lOO 
$7.50  $14.00 

7.50  14.00 

6.50  12,00 

6.50  12.00 


500  lots  ^c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAIisterville,  Penna. 

MOST  POPULAR 
BREEDS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Our  eleventh  year  in  business.  Send  for  our  prices  and 
special  offer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM 


Laurel,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS.  REDS  and 
LEGHORNS 

Special  Price  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POPLTRY  FARM 
TV  in.  1>.  Seott  Rox  68  Harrington,  Del. 


WOOLF  CHICKS 


Hollywood  Tancred  strnin- 
bred-to-lay,  free  range, 
prices  low,  when  you  con¬ 
sider  quality.  I  ship  only  best  quality  chicks,  no  culls, 
from  own  farm,  with  fifteen  years  successful  hatching 
and  breeding.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  now  book¬ 
ing  orders.  EARL  WOOLF,  Owner.  Box  124.  Milford,  N.  J. 

HEAVY  BROILER  CHICKS  ing  of  Rocks,  Reds, 

Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  SentC.O.D.  Pay  after  arrival. 
Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Immediate  shipment. 
We  hatch  all  year.  Send  for  folder.  SClIOENBOltN’S 
HATCHERY,  849  Main  St., Hackensack, N.  J,  Phone  1603orl6U4 


Minister  (christening  child)  :  “We 
will  hope  to  see  this  child  grow  to  fine, 
brave  manhood.  Name  this  child. 
Mother  :  “Muriel,  sir.” — Lustige  Kolner 
Zeitung. 


Purebred,  blood  tested, 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c; 
Rocks,  Reds,  14c;  Wy¬ 
andottes.  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 5c;  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100S  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDKLTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS— From  Pedigreed  Barron  White  Leghorns. 

Imported  Yearly  from  Barron.  England jdams  trap- 
nest  records  to  313.  Big  females.  long  bodies,  large  eggs. 
Catalog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Hew  Washington,  Ohio 


PENNA.  STATE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-Wyckoff  Strains.  The 
Best.  Catalog  describing  our  300-egg  stock,  Re¬ 
cords,  Pedigreeing,  R.  O.  P.  Entries.  RIDGEWAY 
POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Clucks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

3  months,  $1.60.  4  months,  $1.90.  Express  Paid. 

On  20  or  more  within  250  miles. 

Alfred  II.  Frosoh  Hurlock,  Maryland 


lired  Barred  Rock  Chicks,  $14.00  !«© 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Chas.  F.  Ewing  lit.  1  McClure,  Penna. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  Exclusively  from  carefully 

selected  2-yr.-old  birds.  Reasonably  priced.  We  aim  to 
please.  Harry  R-  Cesten,  Waterloo  Poultry  Farm,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

FKANCAI8— ROCKS,  LEGHORNS,  AUSTRALORPS. 

Winners  at  Storrs,  Farmingdale  and  Illinois  Contests. 
Breeding  Pens,  Cockerels,  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs. 
Jules;  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N-  Y 


R.I.  RED 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels  from  heavy 
laying  stock;  good  size  and  color, 

$5.00.  A.  L.  VREELAND  -  -  NUTLEY,  N.  J. 

BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  and  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 
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COAL BROODER 


I  By  all  means,  write  to¬ 
day  for  our  New  Big 
Catalog-Folder  and  see 
the  wonderful  Brooder 
offers  we  have  for  poul¬ 
try  raisers  this  season. 
New  improvements  have 
been  made  on  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Twin -Float  Sol -Hot 
Wick  lees  Brooder  that 
makea  the  “World’a  Beat 
Brooder.” 

Better  Than  Ever 

Catalog  also  tells  all  about 
the  Sol-Hot  Air-Blast — a 
drum  type  brooder  for  large 
brooder  houses.  Also  the 
famous  Sol-Hot  RED-HED 
Coal  Brooder,  and  Sol-Hot 
Electric  Brooder.  Don’t  buy 
any  brooder  until  you  get 
our  catalog  and  learn  all 
about  the  Sol-Hot  line — the 
brooders  that  are  far  ahead 
of  all  others  for  depend¬ 
ability,  efficiency  and  ease 
of  operation.  Write  today. 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO. 

Depf.63  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pur  e-Fresh-Certif  ied 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 
vitannnes  A  and  D.  compare  these  prices 
with  other  biologically  tested  brands; 
then  order  where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Steel  Drums  with  faucet  $37.00 
1 0  Gallon  "  ”  ••  spout  1  4.00 

5  Gallon  ■*  "  «  ”  7.50 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check .  postal  or  express  motuty  order  today. 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  FEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  25,  2J5t>  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  W  rite 
at  once  for  two  free  books  tellin?  how  to  do  it.  One  is  48 
pnires  printed  in  colors,  other  is. 32  pajres.  Yon  will  be  sur 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO..  205  H  Street. 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  28  years 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 


“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


POSITIV- LAY 


Used  in  mashes 
by  21  State 
Poultry  Experts 
The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FEED  MIXERS— uvFr  OIL  MIXERS 

WENTWORTH  BROS.  MFRS.,  CORNISH,  ME. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Contest  Records: 
Maryland,  ’27,  2,326 
Maryland,  ’28,  2,341 

We  have  trapnest- 
ed  every  day  since 
1916.  Customer  re¬ 
ports  over  200-egg 
flock  average  from  our  stock.  Every  chick 
from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from  B.  W.  D. 
New  Mating  List  is  interesting.  Ask  for 
Circular  No.  2,  please. 


BARRON  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  any  week  after 
Feb.  11th.  at  $16  per  100,  $77  per  500, 
$150  per  1000.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Kleinfeltersvllle,  Pa. 


>ETERSIME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred,  Rocks,  B 
Wh.  Leghorns.  Catalog.  Garber  Hatchery,  Harrisonburi 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  US 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  PAonday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  the  school  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island.  Following  is  report  and  remarks 
of  the  director  for  week  ending  January 
16,  1929: 

There  are  a  great  many  plans  used  in 
raising  chickens  successfully.  A  majori¬ 
ty  of  these  plans  are  complicated  and  im¬ 
practical  for  the  busy  poultryman  to  put 
in  operation.  A  well-balanced  ration  is 
the  first  consideration  and  the  next  is  in¬ 
telligent  management.  The  following  de¬ 
scribes  briefly  a  plan  that  is  simple  and 
one  that  has  given  satisfaction,  both  at 
the  Institute  and  on  many  commercial 
poultry  farms  : 

The  Farmingdale  Chick  Starting  and 
Growing  Mash. — 400  lbs.  No.  2  yellow 
cornmeal,  150  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs. 
red-dog  flour,  100  lbs.  ground  rolled  oats, 
100  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  100  lbs.  dried 
nnlk  (skim  or  butter),  50  lbs.  meat  scrap 
(50  per  cent  protein),  10  lbs.  salt,  2 y2 
qts.  of  cod-liver  oil. 

The  average,  analysis  of  this  mash  mix¬ 
ture  is:  Protein,  17.4  per  cent;  carbohy¬ 
drates,  59.7;  fat,  4.3;  fiber,  6;  ash,  6.6. 

Observations  indicate  that  the  chick’s 
growth  is  satisfactory  if  scratch  grain  is 
omitted  for  the  first  month.  After  that 
time  the  birds  will  eat  intermediate 
scratch  feed,  medium  cracked  corn  or  a 
mixture  of  cracked  corn  and  wheat.  Three 
feedings  a  day  should  be  provided. 

Chicks  should  be  fed  mash  on  news¬ 
papers  or  egg  cases  covers  for  the  first 
two  days.  After  that  time  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  using  shallow  boxes. 
Enough  hopper  space  should  be  provided 
for  one-half  the  flock  to  eat  at  one  time. 
Mash  should  be  available  at  all  times. 

Chick-size  oyster  shell  provides  lime  for 
bone  building  and  should  be  available  in 
open  dishes.  It  does  not  seem  reason¬ 
able  to  put  all  the  minerals  in  the  mash 
and  to  force  every  bird  to  eat  a  definite 
proportion  of  any  one  mineral  element. 

Clean  water  is  just  as  important  as 
good  feed. 

The  use  of  dim  lights  on  chicks,  all 
night,  is  a  practice  that  has  distinct  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  prevents  crowding  and  en¬ 
courages  the  chick  to  eat  and  drink  dur¬ 
ing  the  night. 

The  above  feeding  plan  which  contains 
10  per  cent  of  dried  milk  may  be  used 
until  the  broilers  are  disposed  of.  After 
that  time,  the  laying  mash  may  be  used. 
— D.  H.  Horton,  Head  Dept,  of  Poultry 
Husbandry. 

During  the  eleventh  week  of  the 
seventh  Farmingdale  contest,  the  1,000 
birds  laid  a  total  of  1,871  eggs  or  26.7 
per  cent.  The  present  contest  is  now 
6,528  eggs  ahead  of  the  production  of  the 
last  contest  up  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
week.  The  pullets  have  laid  a  total  of 
20,507  eggs  since  Nov.  1,  1928. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week.—  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm, 
47 ;  White  Leghorns,  George  Dick,  46 ; 
"White  Leghorns,  Barnes  Hollywood,  44  ; 
R.  I.  Reds,  Perley  N.  Hibbard,  41 ;  White 
Leghorns,  Pine  View  Poultry  Ranch,  38. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date  : 

White  Leghorns. — Codner’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  551 ;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry 
Farm,  438;  Mayhill  Poultry' Farm,  408; 
Valley  Farm,  406 ;  Barnes  Hollywood 
Farm,  405;  Richard  Slosson,  380;  Sun¬ 
ny  Slope  Farm,  375. 

it.  I.  Reds. — Perley  N.  Hibbard,  375; 
Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  335;  Charlescote 
Farm,  301 ;  Frank  M.  Corwin,  271. 

Australorps. — Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm,  121. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  277  ;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm, 
217 ;  R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pickard  Farm,  203. 

"White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
248;  Highfields  Farm,  179. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices 
govern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant:  White,  49c;  brown,  45c;  medium, 
41c ;  pullets,  36c. 

Delaware  Poultrymen  Keep 
Records 

One  hundred  and  twenty  Delaware 
poultrymen,  completing  a  12  months’  re¬ 
port  on  their  flocks  covering  the  period 
from  Nov.  1,  1927  to  Oct.  31,  1928,  fur¬ 
nish  interesting  data  on  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  of  their  State,  as  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Palmer,  poultry 
specialist  of  the  Delaware  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  reports  obtained  on  Delaware 
flocks  are  in  connection  with  the  use  of  a 
special  poultry  calendar  upon  which,  in 
addition  to  the  record  sheet  for  each 
month,  are  also  given  important  and  time¬ 
ly  feeding  and  management  suggestions. 

According  to  the  completed  reports  the 
120  poultrymen  started  the  year  with  56,- 
455  layers,  of  which  number  46  per  cent 
were  sold,  culled  or  died,  leaving  on  the 
farms  at  the  end  of  the  year  30,494  lay¬ 
ers. 

The  records  revealed  that  hen  flocks 
suffered  less  in  number  of  birds  removed 
during  the  year  than  did  either  pullet 
flocks  or  mixed  flocks,  only  37  per  cent 
being  removed  from  hen  flocks  as  asrainst 
45  per  cent  for  the  pullet  flocks  and  47 
per  cent  for  the  mixed  flocks. 

Production  for  the  year  for  the  flocks 
renorfed.  based  on  the  average  number 
of  birds  on  hand  each  month,  was  quite 
high,  the  pullet  flocks  leading  with  an 
average  of  150.3  eggs  ner  bird,  as  against 
™  aJ7a£p,of  123.8  for  the  hen  flock  and 
133.0  for  the  mixed  flocks.  This  was  an 
increase  of  five  eggs  per  pullet  over  simi¬ 
lar  records  of  a  year  ago  and  a  decrease 
ot  ten  eggs  per  hen  and  two  eggs  ner  bird 
m  mixed  flocks.  t.  h.  babtilson. 


STARTING  FOOD 

of  Known  Values 


It  costs  less  to  feed  Quxsenberry  Quality 
Starting  Food,  scientifically  balanced,  because 
you  can  guarantee  yourself  the  results  you 
want!  You  can  be  eating  and  selling  broilers 
when  your  neighbor’s  flock  is  still  consuming 
feed— and  early  prices  are  always  highest.  A 
test  order  from  your  nearest  QUISENBERRY 
dealer  will  prove  its  economy  and  value. 


UISENBERR 

UALIT 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


STARTING  FOOD 

fiTJU jkJET SP  — "Grows  &  Cackles” — a  real  poultry  magazine — ed- 
®  ited  by  successful  poultrymen.  Send  your  name  for 

our  mailing  list — or  ask  your  dealer  for  a  FREE  copy. 


QUISENBERRY  FEED  MFG.  CO. 

Kansas  CI*y,  Mo.  BulXalo,  N.  Y. 


Q  A  SMITH  BROTHERS 

chdtnJx  BROODER. 


IS"-  '5  ehieh  size-S  9  50 
!4“-  100  chick  sue-  12  00 
12  200  chick  size-  16.00 

12"-  350  chick  size-  20  00 
55"-  600  chick  size-  24.00 
W  -1000  chick  size-  35.00 


For  the  sixth  successive  year  the 
marvel  of  the  brooding  world.  , 
Owners  claim  it  “world’s 
best  brooder." 

Raises  5%  to  20%  mere 
chicks 

exclusive  patented  features  ' 
— saves  time — labor — ends 
fire  risks — clean — economi¬ 
cal-automatic  heat  cm- 
troi.  Gives  long,  satis¬ 
factory  service.  Get  yours 
NOW  at  your  hatchery.  ‘ 
hardware  store,  or  from 
us.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  1 
FOIjDER. 


Wellington  J. Smith  Co.  421  Davis-Farley  Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


MacKellar9s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered  .  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Cha  renal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

K.  MaeKELLAirS  SONS  CO.,  1’eekskUl,  N.  Y. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30doz.  size  with  fiats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flat*,  Flllera  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 


EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AVFNARIUS 


M 


TRADE  MARK 

C ARBOUNE 

The  Standard  Insecticide  for 
53  Years 


Write  for  Circular 


applied  ONCEAYEAR 
in  Poultry  houses 

Kills  Mites 
BlueJBugs 

unurv  v-*  -A 


OR  MONEY 
REFUNDED 


CARBOLINEUH  WOOD  PRESERVINOCOi 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS 


Dept.  210 


W 


POSTPAID 


Bargain  Offer! 

GENUINE  UNBREAKABLE 

FLEX-O-GLASS  ^(formerly  50c  a  yard  ) 

3,  5  &10  yard  Cuttings— At  Half  Price— GUARANTEED 


For  10  yards  or  more 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved 
pay  for  this  Flex-O-Glass 
Scratch  Shed  inafeto  days. 


Ideal  f  or  enc losing 
porches,  health  rooms, 
covering  screen  doors, etc. 


Elex-O-Glass  hotbeds 
grow  plants  quicker 
and  much  stronger. 


Easily  nailed  on  barn . 
chickencoop,  hog  house 
and  oarage  windows. 


Hero’s  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex-O-Glass,  the 
best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Ray  filter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  put  Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  hot 
beds,  on  your  screen  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  re¬ 
place  glass  windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  barn — at 
a  big  saving.  The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  29c  a  yard 
is  fresh  and  new.  fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  The 
only  difference  between  this  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sold 
at  twice  the  price  is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  3,  5 
and  10-yard  lengths  which  are  the  left  overs  from 
longer  cuttings  from  our  standard  rolls.  The  supply  is 
limited.  Order  today! 

Lets  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy  indoors.  Pre¬ 
vents  rickets  (weak  legs)  diseases  and  deaths.  Gives 
hens  June  sunshine  full  of  egg-making  Ultra-Violet 
Rays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high.  Makes 
plants  grow  much  stronger  and  faster  when  used  in 
place  of  glass  on  hot  beds.  Transforms  porch  into  a 
warm,  dry.  sunlit  health-room  in  which  to  work, 
read,  rest — or  ideal  children's  winter  playroom.  Saves 
fuel  and  doctor  bills  Approved  by  thousands  of  users 
and  all  leading  authorities.  Just  cut  with  shears  and 
nail  on  ordinary  window  frames.  Lasts  for  years. 


ACT  NOW- SAVE  MONEY 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5 
and  10-yard  lengths  at  29c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  post¬ 
age  on  10  yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less 
than  10  yards  add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  24-hour  service.  Free 
book,  “Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases,”  comes  with 
your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  185,  Chicago,  III. 

£**■*  Wail  this  Guarantee  Coupon  Now<>>>> 

;  FLEX-0 -G  LASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  185,  Z 

m  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  ; 

JFind  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . yards” 

;of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid  parcel  I 
.post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  using  the; 
I  Flex-O- Glass  15  days  I  may  return  It  and  you  will* 
^refund  my  money  without  guestlon.  Z 

IName .  I 
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<Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Although  cabbage  is  selling  a  little  slow 
just  at  present,  high  prices  continue ; 
New  York  Danish  has  been  selling  in 
Philadelphia  at  $50  to  $53,  occasionally 
$55  being  received  on  bulk,  per  ton  basis, 
while  New  York  sacked  cwt.  Danish 
brought  $2.50  to  $2.65,  occasionally  $2.75 
a  sack,  and  this  is  in  the  face  of(  some 
competition  from  the  Southern  States, 
%-bbl.  hampers  from  Florida  ranging 
$1.50  to  $2.25,  and  Texas  100-lb.  crates, 
round  type,  $4  to  $4.25.  It  may  seem  a 
little  strange  but  government  reports 
show  that  although  the  cabbage  crop  this 
year  was  short,  a  total  of  36,400  cars  of 
cabbage  had  been  moved  to  January  1J, 
or  nearly  1,000  cars  more  than  last  year 
when  cabbage  was  cheap.  Competition 
from  the  new  crop  has  not  been  quite  as 
keen  this  season  as  last.  Indications  to 
plant  reports  indicate  an  increase  m  the 
second  early  States,  that  is,  from  Ala¬ 
bama  to  Eastern  Shore  Virginia  of  about 
4,200  acres,  this  increase  being  undoubt¬ 
edly  stimulated  by  the  good  nrices  at 
which  cabbage  has  been  selling.  In  I  hila.- 
delphia  potatoes  have  been  a  little  weak 
and  market  slow,  with  fairly  liberal  re¬ 
ceipts,  Pennsylvania  120-lb.  sacks  gen¬ 
erally  selling  $1.40  to  $1.50,  occasionally 
$1.55,  with  ungraded  stock  working  out 
as  low  as  $1.25.  Sweet  potatoes  have 
been  moving  just  a  little  better,  but  with 
little  price  change,  New  Jersey  medium 
size  sweets  ranging  $1.15  to  $1.35  bushel, 
and  No.  l’s,  90c  to  $1.15;  fancy,  $1.25 
per  %-bu.  basket.  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  sweets  ranged  $1.25  to  $1.65  bushel. 
The  market  on  all  beets  has  been  a  little 
slow,  nearby  beets  selling  70  to  90c  per 
%-bu.  basket,  and  southern  bunched  beets 
ranged  $1.50  to  $1.75  bushel.  Celery, 
although  in  moderate  supply,  has  been  a 
little  dull,  with  California  and  Florida 
furnishing  most  of  the  shipped-in  celery, 
although  New  York  and  New  Jersey  still 
continue  to  supply  some  of  the  prepared 
celery  for  the  market.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  wired  bunches  range  8  to  20c, 
while  California  half  crates  range  $2.7o 
to  $3.  Carrots  continue  to  hold  about 
steady,  nearby  ranging  75c  to  $1.2o  per 
%  basket,  and  New  York  washed  carrots 
have  been  selling  around  $2  bushel.  There 
are  considerable  quantities  of  California 
and  Texas  carrots  coming  in,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  $3  to  $4  bunched  per  crate. 
There  lias  been  an  unusually  heavy  sup¬ 
ply  of  mushrooms  this  season,  although 
the  last  day  or  two  offerings  have  been 
a  little  lighter  than  usual,  and  market 
has  held  about  steady  at  30  to  90c  per 
3-lb.  basket.  Onions  continue  to  hold 
rather  firm,  with  N  Y.  Yellows,  U  S. 
No  l’s,  medium  to  large  selling  at  $0 
sack,  while  some  Massachusetts  ordinary 
in  quality  and  condition  sold  as  low  as 
$3.  Some  of  the  finest  western  onions 
brought  as  high  as  $5.85  per  sack.  Ap¬ 
ples  have  been  moving  rather  slowly.  Re¬ 
cently  some  fine  Staymans  and  Romes 
have  been  coming  in  from  cold  storage 
houses  in  New  Jersey,  and  these  have 
brought  a  little  premium  over  general 
quotations,  but  the  market  in  general  is 
not  at  all  brisk.  Pa.  3-in.  and  up  Yoiks, 
TT  S  No.  l’s  from  common  storage  have 
been  selling  at  $4,  and  2%-in.  stock 
ranged  $3  to  $3.50.  Large  Romes  brought 
$4.50  to  $5  barrel,  and  2% -in  Del. 
Grimes  were  quoted  at  $3.o0.  \  a.  D>  8- 

No.  l’s  Staymans,  2%-in.  ranged  $4.50 
to  $5.50  barrel  as  to  quality,  '^sey 
Staymans  and  Delicious  ranged  $1.25  to 
$1.75  bu.,  with  most  Romes  and  lo¬ 
gons  selling  within  the  range  of  $1  to 
$1.65  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  Philadelphia  are  run¬ 
ning  a  little  heavier  than  a  year  ago, 
amounting  to  74,064  cases  from  the  first 
of  the  year  to  January  12,  compared  with 
72.850  cases  the  same  period  in  1928.  Al¬ 
though  the  market  has  been  a  little  ir¬ 
regular,  fine  fresh  eggs  have  ruled  firm, 
fresh  extra  firsts  selling  at  the  end 
week  at  41c,  the  same  as  a  week 
ago  Fresh  firsts  were  quoted  at  38  to 
3814c.  Fresh  eggs,  candled  for  the  car¬ 
ton  "trade  topped  the  market,  selling  up 
to  51c  a  dozen.  Carefully  selected  and 
candled  fresh  eggs  in  cases  brought  47 
to  48c.  There  was  a  little  firmness  on 
storage  packed  eggs  during  the  week,  and 
prices  advanced  lc,  storage  packed  extra 
firsts  selling  at  29c,  and  firsts  at  27c. 

There  has  not  been  a  great  deal  ot 
change  in  prices  of  live  poultry.  Offer¬ 
ings  were  fully  ample  for  requirements, 
with  the  trade  preferring  3  to  4y2-lb. 
fowls,  for  which  31  to  32c  was  received. 
Heavier  fowl  brought  30  to  31c,  and 
White  Leghorns  ranged  26  to  30c  as  to 
size.  Plymouth  Rock  Spring  chickens 
ranged  32  to  33c.  Mixed  colors  averaged 
30c  lb.  Leghorns  were  quoted  28  to  30c. 
Some  Winter  chickens  and  broilers  were 
offered  which  topped  the  market  at  36 
to  38c,  and  staggy  young  roasters  sold 
10c  under  broilers.  Fancy  White  Pekin 
ducks  brought  as  high  as  34c,  while  small 
chickens  and  mixed  colors  ranged  28  to 
30c.  In  the  dressed  poultry  market  small 
sized  fowl  were  kept  well  cleaned  up,  and 
the  market  held  firm,  but  large  fowl  were 
rather  quiet.  Barrel-packed  fowl  weigh¬ 
ing  4  to  6  lbs.  or  over  were  quoted  33 
to  34c,  with  smaller  ranging  downward 
to  28c  as  to  size.  Fine  soft  meated  chick¬ 


ens  ■were  kept  well  cleaned  up,  but  the 
ordinary  offerings  were  rather  coarse, 
and  on  such  the  market  was  dull.  Near¬ 
by  chickens,  mixed  sizes,  barrel  packed, 
ranged  38  to  40c.  Fresh  killed  ducks, 
fancy,  averaged  29c,  while  average  run 
brought  23  to  25c.  Geese  sold  3c  under 
ducks.  Fancy  nearby  turkeys  ranged 
40  to  45c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Plenty  of  undergrade  hay  is  being  of¬ 
fered,  and  on  such  the  market  is  dull  and 
weak.  High  quality  hay,  however,  ruled 
steady,  with  No.  2  Timothy  selling  $17.50 
to  $18,  and  best  clover  mixed  $16  to  $17 
a  ton.  No.  2  Timothy  clover  mixed  was 
quoted  $14  to  $15,  and  No.  3  Timothy 
$15  to  $15.50.  Straight  rye  straw  was 
steadily  held  at  $18  to  $20,  while  wheat 
and  oat  straw  was  offered  at  $13  to  $15 
a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


lb.,  20  to  25c ;  lettuce,  Fla.,  hamper,  $1.40 
to  $1.50 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs,  65c  to  $1 ; 
parsley,  Cal.,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  peas,  Cal.,  hampers, 
$5.25  to  $6;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to 
40c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.25 ;  squash, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt., 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
watercress,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  clover,  case, 
$5  to  $6;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Maple 
syrup,  steady ;  light,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
dark,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Hay,  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $15 
to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $15 ;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran,  carlot, 
$34.50 ;  standard  middlings,  $34 ;  red-dog, 
$41.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  $47 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $58 ; 
hominy,  $40.50 ;  oatfeed,  $21.25. 

C.  H.  B. 


February  2,  1929 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.00@  2.35 

State,  150  lbs .  1.75(a)  2.00 

Idaho,  bu.  box .  2.00@  2.85 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00@  9.00 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt .  1.00 @  2.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $2.00@$3.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10  (a)  .25 

Cabbage,  ton  . 50.00@55.00 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmer’s  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  48c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  58c ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  mini¬ 
mum  weight,  all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c  ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  35c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c ; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices).  Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  13c; 
beets,  lb.,  4c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  old  cabbage,  lb., 
3%c  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c;  new  car¬ 
rots,  bch.  5c ;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  1214c;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  horse¬ 
radish,  14  Pt-,  15c ;  horseradish  root,  lb., 
10c ;  leek,  bch,  5c ;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head, 
10c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  85c ; 
parsley,  bch,  10c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30 ; 
radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  39c ;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c.  ,  ,  „ 

Dressed  Poultry.  • —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
38c ;  light  fo_wls,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats.— Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh 
ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ;  shoulder  roast 
pork,  lb.,  26c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  25c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  45c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  15c; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  24c ;  whole  hams,  lb., 

30c.  ,,  . , 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25  ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c  ;  hickorynuts, 
qt.,  15c ;  cordwood,  del.,  cord,  $4. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

January  24,  1929. 

January :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.40. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.1  <  ; 
Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. $0.48  @$0.48% 

Extra,  92  score . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  46  @ 

Seconds  . 43  %@ 

Lower  grades . 4214  @ 

Ladles  . 34%  @ 

Packing  stock . 30  (a) 

Renovated  . 42  @ 

Sweet,  fancy . 49%  @ 

Extra  . 48%  @ 

Firsts  . 46  @ 

Seconds  . 43 14(a) 

Centralized  . 43  %@ 

CHEESE 

State,  flat,  June  special. $0.2714 @$0.29 
Fresh,  fancy  . 25%  @  -26 


Carrots,  bu .  1.25  @ 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.25@ 

Celery  hearts,  doz .  1.00@ 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.50@ 

Dandelion,  Tex.,  bu . 25@ 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.. 

Kale,  bbl .  1.75@ 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50@ 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@ 

Onions,  100  lbs . 3.50@ 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50  @ 

Peas,  bu . 3.50@ 

Peppers,  bu .  3.00  @ 

Radishes,  bu . 1.00  @ 

.65  @ 
3.50(a) 
3.00  @ 
1.00  @ 
1.50  @ 


47 
.48 
.45 
.43 
.38 
.32 
.43 
.50 
.49 
.47 
.4414 
•4614 


Wis.,  flats,  held . 26 

Daisies,  fresh . 24 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . .  -$0.50 

Extras  . 48 

Average  extras . 46 

Extra  firsts  . 42 

Firsts  . 33 

Pacific  Coast,  white  ...  .40 

Mixed  colors, 

Best,  nearby  . 4o 

Gathered,  best . 43 

Common  to  good . 29 


.2714 

•2414 


@$0.51 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


@ 

@ 


.49 

.47 

.45 

.41 

.50 

.46 

.44 

.35 


with 
of  the 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potatoes  are  slightly  lower.  Butter  is 
a  little  easier,  while  eggs  are  steady  to 

easy.  „  „  ,, 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  ■ —  Butter, 
easier ;  creamery ,  prints,  51  to  53c ;  tubs, 
49  to  50c;  firsts, _  46  to  48c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  25  to  27c;  long¬ 
horn,  26  to  27c ;  brick,  27  to  28c ;  new 
flats,  29  to  30c;  limburger,  32  to  33c; 
bricks,  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  easier; 
near-by  fancy,  46  to  48c ;  grade  A,  44  to 
47c;  grade  B,  33  to  35c;  grade  C,  29  to 
30c;  pullets,  33  to  38c;  unclassified,  40 

t0  Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  26 
to  38c;  old  roosters,  21  to  22c;  chick¬ 
ens,  36  to  42c ;  ducks,  30  to  31c ;  geese, 
26  to  27c ;  turkeys,  31  to  40c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  lower ;  fowls,  28  to  32c ;  old  roosters, 
19'  to  20c;  springers,  28  to  32c;  ducks, 
28  to  30c ;  geese,  25  to  26c ;  turkeys,  30 
to  33c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Russet,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Hubbardston, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Wealthy,  Twenty-ounce, 
$1  to  $1.75;  King,  $1  to  $2;  Greening, 
$1.25  to  $2 ;  Northern  Spy,  $1  to  $2.75 ; 
Spitzenberg.  $1.50  to  $2.75 ;  Baldwin, 
$1.65  to  $1.75;  McIntosh,  $1.60  to  83.25; 
Delicious,  western,  box,  $3  to  $8-75 1_; 
Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan,  $2.25  to  $2-75. 
Potatoes,  easier;  home-grown,  bu.,  25 
to  65c;  150-lb.  sack,  $1.75  to  $2;  sweets, 
Del.,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  _  steady  ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $9.50 ;  pea,  medium,  $10 
to  $10.50:  marrow,  $12  to  $12.50;  white 
kidney.  $12.50  to  $13.50.  Onions,  firm¬ 
er  .  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  100- 
lb.  sack,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1  75  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25- 
lb.  box,  $4.25  to  $4.50:  grapes,  Cal.,  Em¬ 
peror,  lug.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  oranges,  Cal., 
box,  $3  to  $7 ;  Florida,  $3  to  $4.50 ;  pears, 
Wash.,  box,  $4.50;  strawberries,  Fla., 
qt..  90c  to  $1. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu..  50c  to  $1.35 ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  22  to  25c;  cab¬ 
bage.  bu.,  50c  to  $1.65;  carrots,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1.25;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.85 
to  $2;  celery,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.25;  endive, 


Spinach,  bu. 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  .  . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  , 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl. 
Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.00( 

DRIED  BEANS 


2.25 

2.00 

2.00 

7.00 

.75 

15.00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.50 

4.50 

2.50 
6.00 
7.00 

1.75 
.90 

4.75 
7.00 
2.50 

1.75 
4.00 


(Jobbing  Prices) 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

.  .  .10.00@10.25 

Red  kidney . 

. ..  8.50@  8.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.  . . 

. . . $4.75@$6.50 

King  . 

. ..  5.50  @  5.75 

McIntosh  . 

. .  .10.50  @12.50 

Spitz  . 

. ..  5.00 @  7.50 

Wealthy  . 

. ..  4.00  @  5.50 

Jonathan  . 

. ..  5.00 @  6.00 

Pears,  bbl . 

.  ..  2.00@  5.50 

Cranberries,  Vi  bbl . 

...  3.50 @  4.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.  . . 

.  . .  .45@  .65 

Kumquats,  qt . 

.  .  .  .09  @  .13 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No,  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 23.00@25.00 

No.  3 . 15.00 @<22.00 

Clo%rer  mixed  . 22.00@26.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@24.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring. 

No.  2  red  . 


Corn,  No. 
Oats,  No. 
Barley  .  . 
Rye  .... 


2  yellow 
2  white  . 


.$1.44% 
.  1.64% 
.  1.16% 
.  .63% 

.  .84 

•  1-18% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 


DRESSED  POULTRY, 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

SQUABS 

.  .$0.44 @$0.48 

. .  .20  @ 

.27 

. .  .24  @ 

.34 

..  .18@ 

.26 

.  .  .18@ 

.25 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs.  each 
8  lbs.  each  . 

.  .  .44  @ 

. .  .42  @ 

. .  .40  @ 

.52 

.50 

.48 

. .  .38  @ 

.46 

.  .  .36  @ 

.43 

.  .  .33  @ 

.40 

.30@ 

.38 

Mixed  weights  . . -35@ 

Capons,  western,  9  lbs.  each  -4-@ 

Q  IKo  . . 40  @ 

.42 

.50 

.48 

.  .  .38  @ 

.46 

. .  .36  @ 

.44 

V)  ll/b»  Utlv.ll  *  •  *  *  * 

.41 

. .  .32  @ 

.39 

Slips  .  . . . 

. .  .30  @ 

. .  .35  @ 

.37 

.40 

Turkeys,  dry,  Md.  toms.. 
Hens  . 

.  .  .46  @ 

. .  .42@ 

.  .  ,44@ 

.50 

.45 

.48 

..  .41  @ 

.43 

Fair  to  good  . 

. .  .32  @ 

. .  ,2S@ 

.41 

.32 

.36 

Northwestern,  toms  .  .  . 

.  ..  .41  @ 

. .  .  .37  @ 

.44 

.40 

. .  .  .40  @ 

.43 

.39 

Southwestern,  toms  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .39  @ 

.  .  .  .36  @ 

.42 

.38 

.35 

...  .27@ 

.31 

.35 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

. . .  .60  @ 

.80 

4.00 

Grade  B 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.55@ 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . . . 65 @ 

Gathered  . 50@ 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @ 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@ 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @ 

Ducks,  lb .  .35  @ 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@ 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15  @) 

String  beans,  lb . 30@ 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40@ 

Peas,  lb . *  .40 @ 

Lettuce,  head  . 05 @ 

Onions,  lb . 10@ 


.15 

.58 

.42 

.75 

.60 

.4u 

.60 

.52 

.40 

.03 

.20 

.35 

.45 

.45 

.15 

.15 


LIVE  POULTRY, 
Fowls,  lb . 

RABBITS 

. $0.27@$0.30 

. 27  @  .30 

. 24  @  .28 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 15  @  .20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.50@13.25 

Bulls  .  8.00 @  9.75 

Cows  .  8.00  @  9.00 

Calves,  best  . 48.00@19.50 

Common  to  good  . 10.00@16.00 

Sheep  .  5.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@17.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.23@$0.25 

Good  to  prime . 17@  .21 

Culls  . 13@ 

Lambs,  h.h.,  each  .  8.00@13.00 

Pigs,  30  to  20  lbs . 18  @  .24 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.00@24.50 

Bulls  . 15.50 @17.00 

Cows  . 16.00 @17.50 

POTATOES  -  - 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.75 


Baltimore  Markets 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
W.  Md.,  Pa.  and  Va.  U.  S.  No.  l’s,  2 Va¬ 
in.  up  Yorks,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  3-in.  up, 
$1.50  to  $1.65;  Staymans,  3-in.  up,  $1.60 
to  $1.75 ;  Delicious,  2% -in.  up,  $1.60  to 
$1.75;  3-in.  up.  $2;  ungraded,  90e  to  $1; 
N.  Y.  U.  S.,  2% -in.  up  Spies,  Baldwins, 
$1  to  $1.10 ;  cranberries,  Mass.,  late  va¬ 
rieties,  %-bbl.  boxes,  $9.50  to  $10.50 ; 
% -bbl.  boxes,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  Brussels 
sprouts,  N.  Y.,  per  qt.,  15  to  25c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  per  ton,  Danish  type, 
medium  size,  $48  to  $53 ;  new  stock.  S. 
C.,  1%-bu.  hampers,  pointed  type  mostly, 
$2 ;  carrots,  nearby,  per  bch.,  4  to  6c ; 
celery,  N.  Y„  2-3  ert,  rough.  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
poor  condition,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  kale.  Va., 
bbls..  Scotch,  $1.50  to  $2;  onions.  Mich., 
100-lb.  sacks,  yellow,  TJ.  S.  No.  l’s.  me¬ 
dium  to  large  size,  $5.75:  Ind.,  50-lb. 
sacks,  yellow.  IT.  S.  No.  l’s,  medium  to 
large  size,  $2.85  to  $2.90;  potatoes,  W. 
Md.  and  Pa.,  100-lb.  sacks,  Round 
Whites.  TJ.  S.  No.  l’s,  $1.20  to  $1.25; 
few  higher,  poorly  graded,  $1.10  to  $1.15; 
long  reds,  IT.  S.  l’s.  $1  to  $1.10;  Maine, 
150-lb.  sacks,  Gr.  Mts.,  U.  S.  No.  l’s, 
$2.25;  few  higher;  Pa.,  150-lb.  sacks 
Round  Whites.  TJ.  S.  No.  l’s,  $1.90  to 
$2;  spinach,  Va.,  Norfolk  and  Hampton 
sections,  bbl.,  Savoy,  fair  quality,  $1.50; 
bu.  bskts.,  poor  quality,  unsold:  S.  C., 
bu.  bskts,  Savoy  mostly.  75c ;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  E.  S.  Md.,  bu.  hprs.,  yellows.  TJ. 
S.  No.  l’s,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  few  $1.75; 
fancy,  $1.85  to  $2 ;  poorly  graded.  $1  to 
$1.25;  No.  2’s,  not  wanted:  E.  S.  Va., 
bbls..  white  yams,  med.  size,  $3‘.25  to 
$3.50;  large  size,  $3;  turnips,  nearby, 
14-ut.  hpr.  washed,  40  to  50c;  few,  60c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  fresh  gathered  firsts, 
36V2c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  old.  4%  lbs. 
and  over,  29  to  30c ;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  27  to 
28c ;  Leghorns,  26  to  28c :  young,  col¬ 
ored  as  to  size.  33  to  35c ;  broilers,  36  to 
38c ;  turkeys,  young,  9-lb.  and  over.  hens. 
40c :  gobblers,  35  to  36c ;  old  toms,  28 
to  30c. 


Mary  had  a  little  lamb — 

Now  she  hasn’t  got  it — 

A  city  sportsman  came  along 
And  accidentally  shot  it. — Life, 
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MASSACHUSETTS , 

certified 

MOOTS’ 

BREEDERS 


from  CERTIFIED 
stock.  96.2%  lived 
last  year. 

The  highest  grade, 
most  profitable 
chicks  possible  to 
produce. 

MASS.  ASSOCIATE  OF 
8ERTIFIEQ  POULTRY 
BREEDERS,  INC. 


MASS.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE  and 
MASS.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
co-operating.  List  of  Members  and 


40-page  (((.booklet  FREE 

Please  mention  this  paper 


Address:  MASS.  CERTIFIED  BREEDERS 

(Bus.  Office)  LOCK  BOX  34,  GRAFTON,  MASS. 


JARVIS’  * 

%Jf  White  Leghorn  fUirif  Q 
and  Barred  Rocks  vniLlliJ 
Bred  for  Livability,  Eggs  and  Profit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy. 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production,  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Bar¬ 
ron  English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breed¬ 
ing.  Jarvis  Barred  Bocks  are  of  a  blending  of 
proven  high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 
are  rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation 
blood  lines — blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg 
Record  Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breed¬ 
ing.  All  houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in 
clean,  sanitary  condition,  insuring  freedom  from 
disease.  Our  breeding  methods  assure  you  of 
Strong,  Healthy,  Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Pro¬ 
duction  Quality  that  grow  quick  and  pay  big 
profits.  Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every 
day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt  shipments.  100%  live 
delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong,  sturdy,  healthy 
chicks.  Our  16th  year  producing  high  quality 
chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address  nearest  plant. 

K.  F.  JARVIS  HATCHERIES 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  E  rank  ford,  l>cl. 
Largest  breedsrs  ayid  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  YEAR  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  flock  is  a  carefully 
selected  bird — Blood-tested,  free  of 
White  Diarrhoea  and  carries  high  record 
contest  blood — Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them. 

I'HIf'KS  now  hatching  every  week 
vniwna  are  strong  and  livable 
Customers  growing  96%  and  more.  They 
make  quick  profitable  broilers  and  won¬ 
derful  layers.  A  few  choice  breeding 
cockerels  to  spare.  Now  hooking  on  10 
week  Pullets. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Running  Geese  and  Ducks 
Together 

I  am  buying  some  geese  and  ducks  and 
will  fence  in  an  orchard  for  them  to  run 
in.  I  have  been  wondering  if  it  would 
be  advisable  to  run  them  together  or  in 
separate  pens.  a.  d.  w. 

Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  run  them  together,  because 
the  feeding  habits  of  geese  and  ducks  are 
so  different  that  the  proper  feeding  of 
each  kind  would  be  almost  impossible 
without  unnecessary  labor.  Geese  are 
vegetarians,  and  do  not  eat  animal  feed 
of  any  kind,  but  ducks  are  almost  om¬ 
nivorous.  While  bens  will  eat  almost 
everything,  even  to  decaying  animal  mat¬ 
ter,  ducks  are  cleanly  in  their  eating 
habits  and  will  not  eat  dead  animals  as 
hens  will.  Otherwise  their  appetite  for 
animal  food,  such  as  fresh  ground  meat, 
meat  scrap,  insects,  worms  and  such 
small  living  things  as  are  found  in  the 
water  of  ponds  and  brooks,  is  always  on 
edge. 

While  geese  will  live  and  make  growth 
on  grass  alone,  they  do  not  grow  so  well 
as  they  do  when  given  a  feed  of  grain 
every  day  or  oftener.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  larger  breeds,  such  as  the 
Embden  and  Toulouse,  which  are  the  best 
breeds  for  the  general  farmer.  The  pas¬ 
ture  for  geese  should  he  plentiful  enough 
so  they  can  got  all  they  want  to  eat,  and 
it  should  he  fresh  and  tender  for  best 
results. 

Geese  do  well  if  they  have  all  the  pure 
water  they  want  to  drink,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  ducks  do  their 
best  unless  they  had  water  to  drink  and 
to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  their  time 
in.  They  like  to  prospect  in  brook  banks 
and  the  bottom  of  brooks  and  ponds  for 
insects,  frogs,  tadpoles  and  the  little  spiral 
periwinkles  that  are  found  in  such  places. 
In  an  irrigated  country,  such  as  I  live  in, 
where  the  water  in  irrigating  ditches 
must  be  above  the  level  of  the  land,  ducks 
have  a  habit  of  digging  in  the  banks  until 
they  let  the  water  out  of  the  ditches. 
For  this  reason  I  gave  up  raising  ducks, 
much  as  I  like  them.  My  geese  never 
injured  the  ditch  banks,  nor  played  in  the 
ditches  very  much,  because  it  was  run¬ 
ning  water.  A  neighbor  who  has  a  pond 
keeps  geese,  and  they  spend  a  lot  of  time 
floating  about  in  the  water,  but  when 
they  get  hungry  they  eat  grass  in  the 
orchard  where  (heir  range  is. 

I  have  at  different  times  kept  Rouen, 
Pekin  and  Runner  ducks,  and  1  like  the 
Runners  better  than  any  other  kind,  be¬ 
cause  they  lay  more  eggs,  as  their  aver¬ 
age  production  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  breed  of  hens,  and  their  eggs  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  hens,  and  pure 
white  in  color.  I  never  ate  poultry  of 
any  kind  that  seemed  as  good  to  me  as 
Runner  ducks.  Pekins  are  good  layers 
and  grow  to  be  twice  as  large  as  Runners, 
but  they  eat  about  twice  as  much. 

Good'ing  Co.,  Idaho,  miller  purvis. 


F£|i|G  snoo 

r|  w  "breeding 
F  '  "Reds  on  our 
Wr  .  own  Farms  with  12  years  of 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub- 
’  bard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 
,  sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
'  Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
Farms  and  profit-making  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


(•BABY  CHICKS-' 

Hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds — famous  thru- 
out  the  country  for  high  produc¬ 
tion,  vigor  and  size.  Our  4,000 
layers  were  producing  50%  Dec. 

1st.  We  own  and  operate  one  of 
the  largest  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Each  year 
our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhoea.  Let  us  introduce  our  trap- 
nested,  blood  line,  disease  free,  260-egg 
strain,  which  is  sure  to  satisfy  into  your 
flock.  CATALOG  FREE. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


barred  and  white  rocks 

Please  write  for  circular  before  buying  chicks.  I  have 
quality  chicles,  Blue  Hen  hatched  as  low  as  8c. 

LAYWELL  FARM 

Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood  tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  HIDDLECREEK.  PA. 


everlay 


BROWN 

^  u - -  LEGHORNS 

_  ®  ia?U^^lkas*ne88  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay- 
*”•  egFB World  Record  layers  Araeri- 

ran  £,gg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
,  rdy:  Vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
25E-.  . cko’  “h'PP'd  safely.  Catalog  free. 

everlay  farm  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


S.  C  R  I.  RED  CHICKS 

»>  a.  eggs.  Weekly  hatches  every  Tuesday. 

B  «  C  POULTRY  FARM  Tel.  801-J  Amherst,  Mass. 


Should  Molasses  Be  Fed 
to  Poultry? 

The  question  whether  to  use  molasses 
as  a  source  of  feed  for  poultry  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  discussion  recently. 
Its  use  as  a  feed  for  live  stock  has  been 
practiced  for  many  years. 

There  are,  roughly,  two  kinds  of  mo¬ 
lasses — that  made  from  beets,  and  the 
other  from  sugar  cane.  Molasses  made 
from  beets  contains  about  three  per  cent 
of  protein,  and  56  per  cent  of  carbohy¬ 
drates.  There  is  about  76  per  cent  of 
dry  matter  in  every  100  lbs.,  while  cane 
molasses  or  blackstrap  contains  a  little 
larger  amount  of  carbohydrates  and  less 
protein. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of 
molasses  for  the  feeding  of  horses,  cows, 
sheep  and  swine.  Trials  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
molasses  is  a  valuable  feed  for  poultry. 
In  so  far  as  is  known  molasses  is  simply 
rich  in  carbohydrates  in  the  form  of 
sugars.  It  contains  no  vitamin  excepting 
perhaps  B,  and  a  very  little  protein.  It 
is  palatable  and  much  relished  by  most 
animals  once  they  acquire  the  taste  for 
it. 

Cane  molasses  or  blackstrap  is  used 
mostly  in  feeding  poultry  and  it  may  be 
that  it  will  he  found  to  be  a  most  valu¬ 
able  feed.  It  may  even  contain  some  of 
the  food  elements  that  will  help  fulfill 
some  of  the  requirements  of  the  body. 
Some  practical  feeders  believe  that  mo¬ 
lasses  has  a  favorable  effect  on  the  health 
of  animals,  and  serves  as  a  tonic  for 
animals  out  of  condition,  while  others 
claim  that  cane  molasses  creates  a  con¬ 
dition  in  the  digestive  tract  that  is  favor¬ 
able  to  the  development  of  harmful  bac¬ 
terial  trouble  such  as  coccidiosis. 

Just  how  much  of  these  new  poultry 
foed  substitutes  one  should  feed  and  the 
effect  they  may  have  upon  the  organs 
of  the  body  is  yet  to  be  determined,  as 
shown  by  new  evidence  from  day  to  day. 
Just  because  someone  highly  recommends 
a  thing  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  used,  unless  it  has  been  definitely 
proven  to  be  valuable,  n.  E.  Warner,  jr. 

Connecticut  Agrl.  College. 


New  Servant:  “Oh,  ma’am,  I  must 
’ave  got  them  electric  plugs  mixed  up. 
The  wireless  is  ’ot  enough  to  cook  on,  an’ 
the  electric  toaster  is  playing  a  dance 
tune  !” — London  Humorist. 


WRONG  W$y! 


You  first  have  to  know  cost  to  determine  profit.  Any 
successful  poultryman  knows  that  Oyster  Shell  is  essential 
to  profitable  egg  production. 

But  here’s  a  good  one. 

PILOT  BRAND  OYSTER  SHELL  is  priced  slightly 
higher  than  other  shell — say  5c  or  even  10c  per  100  lbs. 
more. 

But  you  are  figuring  wrong  if  you  buy  cheaper  shell  or 
low  priced  substitutes  to  cut  down  your  costs. 

PILOT  BRAND  is  all  egg  shell  material,  every  pound 
of  it. 


There  is  no  waste,  poisonous  matter  or  rat  gathering 
odor  in  PILOT  BRAND.  You  don’t  pay  for  30%  or  40% 
of  matter  your  birds  won’t  eat. 

You  can  always  safely  figure 
PILOT  BRAND  as  the  cheapest 
egg  shell  material  you  can  buy. 


OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

1  Broadway,  New  York 


L£. 11  A 

TJT  1 


PILOT 

BRAND 

OYSTER  SHELL- 
FLAKE 


FOR  POULTRY 


Quality  better  than  ever 
Prices  lower  than  ever 

.ERR’S  1929  Quality  Chicks  will  have  one  more  cross 
of  the  blood  that  is  consistently  producing  our  prize  winners 
in  the  egg  laying  contests.  Among  the  best  ten-hen  pens  of  all 
breeders  having  five  or  more  pens  in  the  1927-28  contests  eligible 
to  compete  for  the  coveted  Poultry  Item  trophy,  the  Kerr  pens  stood 
ninth  with  an  average  lay  of  221.9  eggs  per  bird.  The  leading  specialty 
breeders  of  the  United  States  competed. 

Our  1929  Special  Matings  White  Leghorn  chicks  are  sired  by  males  from 
hens  with  official  records  up  to  294  eggs  per  year;  our  Special  Matings  Rhode 
Island  Reds  by  males  from  hens  with  official  records  up  to  280  eggs;  and  our 
Special  Matings  Barred  Rocks  by  males  from  hens  with  official  records  up  to 
250  eggs.  These  1929  chicks  are  out  of  hens,  80%  of  whose  dams  in  four 
generations  have  contest  or  R.  O.  P.  records  up  to  250 
eggs  in  White  Leghorns  and  up  to  240  eggs  in  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 

We  can  furnish  both  utility  and  special  mating  chicks 
from  flocks  that  have  passed  the  blood  test  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea,  thus  insuring  a  high  degree  of  livability. 

Write  for  booklet  with  1929  prices.  Liberal  discounts 
on  orders  placed  before  February  1st. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


(Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
I  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 


W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


lO  EXTRA  CHICKS  HSS£££^S. 

T'VON’T  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred, 

\  r  W  Producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and 
health  of  chicks  is  safeguarded.  Toe  picking  Rtopped  instantly  with  Wolf’s 
NO-PICK.**  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.— GET  OUR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over  , 

$L000  prollt  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds-Priees  very  attractive.  Write  today. 
WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  -  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


m?nCy for.you-  Strong, heahhyTgorou^^heworld^est  . 

and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms  Daniels 
.  ^hompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks  scientific'iIJv  • 

-CanH  »andpUPerV-,iedXTSmLthHtatched’  100%  ,ive  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^' 
and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Sanrl  -nmn 
for  free  Poultry  booh  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicksf^GreatproHU  J 


F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  42  Fairport  N.  Y.%* 


—  't 


NATIONAL  “SUPER-BRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPER. QUALITY  CHICKS  for  1929. 
I,^r^TkV*^r.fUxt.ure  P°ultry  profits  by  ordering 
NATIONAL  SUPER-BRED  CHICKS  NOW. 

26  60  100  800  1000 
$3.50  $6  75  $13.00  $62  OO  $120 

3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130 

4.25  7.75  -  —  - 

4.25  7.75 

4.75  9.00 

5.50  10  75 
7.00  13.00 
3.00  5  50 


S.  C.  White.  Brown  and  RufT  Leghorns 
Tancred  and  Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconay  .  .  .  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons 
Wh.  Mincoras  and  Blue  Andeluslans  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . 

Mixed  or  Odd.  and  Enda .  ,u  w  luo 

* 3enJJ°J  with  prices  on  Chicks  from  onr  SPECIAL  MATED  FLOCKS  All  Chlcka 

«nSe»t  W  Un  ’T.'  P°?,S  or  Egress.  100*  live  deliver,  aearan.eed  Bank  references fornlshed  o£ 

J:r,te  08 •  ^ou  B**ve  money  by  ordering  Super-bred  Chicks  NOW. 

NATIONAL  CHICK.  FARMS  1IOX  400  MIFFCINTOWN, 


15.00  72.00 

15.00  72.00 

17.00  82.00 

20.00  95.00 

25  00  120.00 
10.00  50.00 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 

Tractor  and  Horse  Plows 


McCORMICK-DEERING  LITTLE  GENIUS 
PLOW.  Has  21-inch  fore  and  aft  clearance 
between  bottoms  and  22-inch  beam  clearance. 
Improved  power  lift.  Built  in  2,3,  and  4-furrow. 
Two,  and  three-furrow  now  available  in  16-inch. 


Our  1929  Plow  Catalog 

la  now  ready  for  mail¬ 
ing.  A  copy  will  be 
eent  to  you  on  request 
—  without  obligation. 


McCormick-Deering  Tractor  Plows  have  a 
spring-release  hitch  that  protects  the  beams 
and  bottoms  from  damage.  This  hitch  Is 
standard  equipment  on  the  Little  Genius  and 
Little  Wonder  Tractor  Plows. 


The  McCormick-Deering  line  of  horse-drawn 
plows  includes  types  and  sizes  that  do  good 
work  in  any  soil.  Study  the  list  below  and 
examine  the  type  suited  to  your  locality  at 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer's  store. 


The  McCormick-Deering  Dealer  In  Your  Town 
Will  Show  You  the  Plow  Adapted  to  Your  Farm 


The  McCormick *• 
Deering  Line 

offers  many  types 
such  as  the 

Little  Genius  Tractor  Plow 
Little  Wonder  Tractor 
Plow 

also  Tractor  Disk  Plows 
for  all  conditions 

Horse  Plows 
Diamond  High-Lift  Sulky 
Success,  Sulky  and  Gang 
Two-Way,  Sulky  Plow 
No.  9,  Two-Way  Sulky 
Disk  Plows,  Sulky  and 
Gang 

Walking  Plows, 
a  complete  line 

Special  Plows 

for  Special  Plowing 


HE  has  chosen  his  stocks  from  the 
McCormick-Deering  line  with  your 
soil,  crops,  and  climatic  conditions  closely 
in  mind.  He  offers  you  a  full  line  of 
McCormick-Deering  P&O  Plows,  for 
horse  or  tractor  —  moldboard  and  disk 
types — with  power  lifts,  accessible  levers, 
quick  adjustments,  easily  removable 
shares — a  complete  line  that  will  give 
you  the  satisfaction  you  seek. 

If  you  are  interested  in  turning  your 
soil  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and 
with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  labor 
and  money,  we  urge  you  to  study  the 
McCormick-Deering  line  of  the  old  reli¬ 
able  P&O  Plows. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to 
point  out  the  features  of  the  plow  best 
suited  to  your  special  needs. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

( Incorporated)  ° 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OTTERKILL  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

AFTER  twenty-five  years  experience,  one  of  the  best  equipped  and 
lx.  modern  Poultry  Establishments  in  New  York  State  is  now  operating 
with  labor  saving,  sanitary  and  hygienic  devices  for  breeding  exclusively 
Wyckoff  strain  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  with  a  record  of  forty- 
nine  years,  acknowledged  the  world  over  for  size,  vigor,  beauty  and 
productiveness. 

Our  purchase  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  Wyckoff  breeders  in  1928 
direct  from  Mr.  Wyckoff  of  Wyckoff’s  Grandview  Poultry  Farm  located 
at  Aurora  on  the  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York  State,  gives  us  the 
right  to  use  the  name  of  this  strain  in  offering  Hatching  Eggs,  Chicks, 
twelve  weeks  old  Pullets  and  Males.  Book  your  orders  now  for  this 
high-class  breeding  stock— there’s  nothing  better  anywhere.  Illustrated 
catalog  for  the  asking. 

OTTERKILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


^  State  •  j 

Supervised 


WENE 


S4  .it  c-Supciviicd 

B  i  ood-Te-stcd 


Blood- tested 


Control  of  Coccidiosis 

I  am  managing  a  poultry  plant.  On 
this  place  a  good  many  chickens  died  and 
are  dying  right  along  of  coccidiosis,  I 
think.  Birds  get  blind,  lame  and  die 
soon.  I  cannot  move  poultry  houses  on 
yards.  What  can  I  do  to  combat  this 
disease?  How  can  I  prevent  it?  A.  E. 

First,  ascertain  whether  the  birds  have 
coccidiosis.  Examine  the  caeca  (blind 
guts)  of  several  dead  birds  and  note 
whether  these  are  distended  by  bloody  or 
cheesy  matter.  If  they  are,  coccidiosis 
may  be  diagnosed.  This  disease  is  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  premises  by  the  droppings 
of  infected  birds,  and  its  eradication  de¬ 
pends  upon  getting  rid  of  sick  fowls  and 
their  excreta.  In  a  few  words,  the  remedy 
is  disposal  of  all  birds  that  are  spreading 
the  infection  through  their  droppings  and 
the  removal  of  droppings  or  dirt  of  any 
kind  that  may  contain  the  infecting  or¬ 
ganism.  This  means  culling,  cleanliness, 
disinfection  and  protection  against  fur¬ 
ther  infection.  Perhaps  a  badly  diseased 
flock  would  better  be  disposed  of  entirely. 
At  least,  all  infected  birds  must  be  got 
rid  of.  No  use  in  cleaning  up  when  sick 
fowls  are  continuing  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  Clean  premises  comes  next  in 
order ;  the  hoe,  the  broom  and,  if  practi¬ 
cable,  the  hose.  Then  disinfection,  paint¬ 
ing  or  spraying  with  a  good  liquid  disin¬ 
fectant,  any  of  the  good  coal-tar  dips  or 
other  commercial  preparations  will  do. 
Then  lime  whitewash.  A  good  building  is 
rather  easily  taken  care  of;  dirt  outside 
is  not  so  easily  cleaned.  If  old,  disease- 
saturated  ground,  the  best  plan  may  be  to 
cover  it  with  a  concrete  platform  of  needed 
size — platforms  do  not  need  to  be  as  large 
as  yards  usually  are.  Birds  may  go  out¬ 
side  on  such  platforms  to  get  the  sun  and 
air  and  the  platforms  are  easily  kept  free 
from  accumulations  of  droppings.  Where 
unusually  intensive  poultry-keeping  is 
practiced,  keeping  many  birds  in  small 
quarters  over  a  long  period  of  time,  it  has 
been  found  advisable  to  screen  the  poultry 
quarters  against  the  entrance  of  flies. 
These  insects  may  carry  certain  intestinal 
worms  to  the  fowls.  Worms,  by  the  way, 
should  be  looked  for  when  examining  the 
intestines  of  dead  birds.  Slit  the  intes¬ 
tines  open  and  examine  the  interiors.  You 
are  likely  to  have  both  coccidiosis  and 
worms  present.  Worms  require  the  tobacco 
or  other  good  treatment.  Yards  that  are 
frequently  plowed  and  kept  out  of  use  for 
a  time  are  safer  than  those  long  occupied, 
but  continuous  use  will  infect  any  soil. 
Where  buildings  and  runs  cannot  be 
changed  to  new  locations,  the  modern 
methods  of  care  call  for  comparatively 
small  concrete  platforms  that  can  be  kept 
as  clean  as  the  floors  of  the  building  may. 
Clean  loam  or  sand  may  be  used  on  these 
and  removed  before  becoming  badly  con¬ 
taminated.  The  concrete  platform  is  solv¬ 
ing  some  poultry-keeping  problems  that 
formerly  put  poultrymen  using  restricted 
quarters  out  of  business.  M.  B.  D. 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks  and  8-10  Week-Old  Pullets 

from  Slate-Supervised,  blood  tested  specialty-bred  stock.  Every  Leghorn  Chick  is  hatched  from  a  Hen 
Breeder,  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more.  All  eggs  are  selected  for  chalk  white  shell,  weighing  at  least  2  ounces  each. 

Special  Cross-Bred  Chicks— For  Broilers  and  Roasters 
from  blood-tested  Wh.  Wyandotte— Wh.  Rock  matings.  These  birds  pat  on  good  flesh  at  an  early  age,  dressing 
out  the  finest  carcasses  we  have  every  seen.  Also  straight  heavy  breed  Chicks  from  blood-tested  White  ana 
Barred  Hocks,  K.  I.  Red  and  White  Wyandotte  matings. 

Hatchet  Every  Week.  Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


whatever  color  they  want  and  send  it  to 
them  ‘free.’  All  you  need  to  do  is  send 
your  name  and  address.” — Alice  Hesser, 
Pennsylvania. 

“Spread  blocks  wanted.  Unbleached 
muslin,  6  in.  square,  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  embroidered  in  pink.  Will  exchange 
with  other  girls.” — Alice  Councill  (13), 
Delaware. 

“I  would  like  to  exchange  autograph 
leaves.  They  should  be  6x4  in.  I  would 
like  letters  from  some  of  Our  Page 
friends.” — Mary  Healy,  Pennsylvania. 

“I  would  like  to  exchange  stamps  from 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  France  and 
England,  for  ones  from  Panama,  South 
America  and  Turkey.”  —  Carl  Ratsch 
(15),  New  York. 


Jumc  Ooocrrvi* 


Prices  Lower  than  Usual 

NIINlE  Egg-bred  chicks  from  high-pro-  Send  only  $1  down.  We  will  ship 


duction  ancestry.  Nine  profitable 
varieties,  carefully  bred  and  se¬ 
lected  for  many  years.  Customers 
report  complete  satisfaction.  We 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
Free  catalog  sent  on  request. 


your  chicks  on  date  specified  C. 
O.  D.  Avoid  disappointment  by 
reserving  your  shipping  date  now. 
Breeders  which  produce  Nye 
Brothers’  chicks  have  free  farm 
range. 


Fostoria  Hatchery,  Nye  Brothers,  Owners.  Dept.  17,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


ZZANSON  STRAIN  ’WHITE  XjEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog  on  Large  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  New  Jersey  certified,  blood-tested 
trapnested  and  high  producing  breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvalo,  N»*v  Jersey 


JgA£  Doolittle, 

Drawn  by  June  Doolittle,  Netv  Jersey 

The  Pup’s  New  Year’s  Resolutions 

“Happy  New  Year,  everybody !” 

Said  young  Willie  Wire-Hair. 

“Yes,  I’m  makin’  resolutions. 

(You  can  laugh  for  all  I  care!) 

“I  won’t  fight  with  Sammy  Samoyed 
For  one  long  and  solid  year, 

An’  I’ll  never  chew  on  slippers, 

An’  I’ll  call  my  sister  ‘Dear’. 

“I’ll  give  Charlie  Chow  the  biscuit 
That  I  stole  from  him  last  week. 
An’  I’ll  quit  that  makin’  faces 
At  that  proud  ol’  Peter  Peke. 

“Then  I’ll  go  to  Andy  Airedale 
An’ — oh,  wait  a  minute,  now ! 

How  can  I  be  almost  perfect, 

When  I  really  don’t  know  how? 

“Well,  I’ll  keep  these  resolutions, 
Folks,  to  use  another  year. 

Quit  that  laughin’,  everybody, 

Guess  this  does  sound  kind  o’  queer. 

“But  I  guess  you  all  will  do  it 

In  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months. 
See,  I’m  quite  a  bright  young  feller. 
Can’t  call  me  a  ‘silly  dunce !’  ” 


men. 


M.  B.  D. 


Exchange 


Deficient  Ration 

What  value,  if  any,  would  gluten  feed 
have  in  poultry  ration?  We  have  about 
225  Leghorn  pullets,  six  months  old,  lay¬ 
ing  almost  50  per  cent,  but  the  eggs  re¬ 
main  small.  They  have  mash  before  them 
all  the  time,  grain  once  a  day,  about  15 
lbs.  cracked  corn,  wheat  and  oats.  Can 
you  suggest  some  improvement  in  our 
feeding  schedule?  What  is  the  value  of 
cottonseed  meal  in  the  mash?  Would  it 
replace  meat  scrap  and  would  it  be 
cheaper?  J-  S. 

New  Jersey. 

The  size  of  eggs  is  determined  by  age 
and  heredity,  not  by  the  food  eaten,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  added  to  your 
mash  that  would  change  this.  Your  mash 
is  rather  low  in  animal  protein  ingredi¬ 
ents,  one-tenth  part  by  weight.  As  high 
as  one-fiftli  part  of  combined  meat  scrap 
and  dried  buttermilk  may  be  fed,  15 
pounds  of  whole  grains  to  225  pullets 
daily  is  also  low ;  100  pullets  might  need 
nearly  that  in  the  winter  time  to  keep  up 
their  body  weight  while  laying.  Unless 
more  corn  is  fed,  I  should  expect  a  loss 
of  weight  and  molt  before  a  great  while 
in  this  flock.  Corn,  either  as  yellow  corn- 
meal  in  the  mash  or  as  whole  or  cracked 
corn  in  the  scratch  grain,  is  the  chief  de¬ 
pendence  for  maintaining  body  weight 
while  laying,  and  this  weight  must  be 
maintained  if  molting,  with  slump  in  p re¬ 
duction,  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  addi- 
tion  of  more  corn  to  the  ration  that  you 
are  feeding  is  of  greater  importance  than 
an  increase  in  meat  scrap  or  amount  of 
dried  buttermilk;  from  10  to  12  lbs.  of 
whole  grain,  mostly  yellow  corn,  daily  per 
100  birds,  will  probably  be  needed  by  this 
flock,  and  25  to  50  lbs.  additional  of  meat 
scrap  to  the  amount  designated  would  im¬ 
prove  the  mash.  Gluten  feed  is  a  good 
ingredient  of  a  laying  mash,  but  lias  no 
special  qualities  that  differentiate  it  from 
other  milling  by-products  of  like  protein 
content.  Some  poultrymen  dislike  it,  but 
I  know  of  no  real  objection  to  it.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  will  not  replace  meat  and  has 
never  found  a  place  in  poultry  feeds.  It 
is  a  high  protein  grain  food,  hut  seems 
not  to  have  proven  acceptable  to  poultry- 


“I  was  just  wondering  how  many  boys 
and  girls  can  crochet.  I  can.  For  the 
first  girl  or  boy  who  sends  me  their 
name  I  will  gladly  crochet  their  name  in 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

,,£lewTYork-~Wesley  Doty  <13>  I  Isabel  Itudgers 
(17),  Louise  Robertson  (15),  Augustine  Favier 

(10),  Esther  Hamilton  (12),  Raymond  Ger¬ 
maine,  Eleanor  Markert  (14);  Myrtle  Davis 

(15),  Betty  Snyder  (9),  George  Whitlock  (8), 
Jane  Snyder  (7),  Ethel  Hadcox,  Mildred  Budyn- 
?*!>  Anna  Allison  (11),  Violet  Weightmau  (11), 
Ellen  Walpole  (11),  Margaret  Gorham,  Doris 
ixratz  (13),  Dorothy  Hughes,  Florence  Nagel 
(13),  Hilda  Barton  (12),  Dorothy  Faulkner  (14). 
liolet  Leich  (13),  Adelaide  Brandes  (13),  *Carl 
Ratsch  (15),  Dorothy  Wooley  (14),  *Pearl 
Lynn  (18),  Margaret  Jones  (15),  Ethel  Gray 
<13  •  Genevieve  Allen  (12),  Frances  Mattoon 

(10) ,  Edith  Charlton  (8),  Natalie  Curtis,  Ger¬ 
trude  ?utta11  <15).  Betty  Startup,  Hilda  Yancey 
(13),  Grace  Hall  (16),  Helen  Griffin  (11),  *Jolm 
Mucha  (16),  Stanley  Brown  (16),  Janet  Inger- 
soll  (13),  Hilali  Foote  (10),  Elva  Turner,  Mel¬ 
vin  Frey  (8),  Marcella  Dean,  Sally  Brown  (14). 
Virginia  D1  Donato  (12),  ‘Francis  Rice  (17) 
Mane  Worden  (14),  Rose  Davidson,  Gertrude 
Lehman  (9),  Gladys  Burtless  (14),  Noreen 
Davey  (10),  Charles  Breem  (17),  Gladys  Wash- 
burg  (16),  Anna  Bruce  (12),  Roberta  Cook  (14), 
‘Elizabeth  Humphrey  (16),  »M.  Roberts  (16), 
Eleanor  Weaver  (14),  Lucy  Mason  (12),  Evelyn 
Youman  (14),  Helen  Gow  (17),  ‘William  Goff 

(11) ,  Dorothy  Evans,  Frances  Breen  (14), 
Mildred  Mosher  (15),  Betty  Stokes,  Margaret 
Burtless,  Raymond  Burtless,  Margaret  Hauser 
(10),  Mary  Haley  (9). 

Pennsylvania. — ‘Thelma  Miller  (17),  Leroy 
Scholl  (13),  Elsena  Runkle  (15),  ‘Alice  Hesser 
(15),  Gaile  De  Rosse  (11),  Frederick  Sanborn, 
•Evangeline  Mead  (16),  ‘Mary  Healv,  Leona 
Woland  (11),  Loraine  Bigler  (11),  ‘Rena  Cook 

(13) ,  ‘Robert  Cowher  (17),  Antoinette  Enick 

(15) ,  Chas.  Heinbach,  John  Miller  (10),  Mary 
Hindman  (14),  ‘Elinore  Maser  (14). 

Connecticut.  —  ‘Grace  Cullis  (17),  ‘Emma 
Spader  (14),  Helen  Chizewsk.v  (15),  Frances 
Chizewsk.v  (7),  ‘Berta  Griffiths  (18),  Mary 
Snow  (12),  Alice  Freeman  (13),  Dorothy  Skin¬ 
ner  (12),  Victor  Lindbloom  (12),  Elizabeth 
Metsack  (13),  ‘Comrad  Merz,  Sophie  Ignatowski 

(14) ,  John  Ignatowski  (12).  Dorothy  Harrison 

(13) ,  Mary  Pesce,  Muriel  Rogers  (13),  Dorothy 
Yavenor  (13).  Hilary  Munk,  Stella  Johnson 

(12) ,  ‘Helvi  Holm  (10). 

New  Jersey. — George  Fuchs  (12).  Raymond 
Dodds  (11),  ‘June  Doolittle,  Lilian  Hymer  (13). 
Helen  Huff,  Lucile  Bennett  (12),  ‘Alice  Chew 

(16) ,  Steve  Chrappa,  Las  Locky  (10),  Marcella 
Martschirk  (14),  Sadie  Allen  (15),  Elizabeth 
Paultauf,  Hal  Doolittle,  Harold  Davenev  (181. 

Vermont. — Ruth  Abbot  (13),  Arlene  Gould  (15), 
Jessie  Gleason,  Virginia  Carter,  ‘Arlin  Shnt- 
tuck  (6),  Amanda  Churchill  (14),  ‘Louella 
Brown  (13),  Eleanor  Persons  (13). 

Massachusetts. — Eleanor  Gill  (12).  Dorothy 
Harris  (13),  Elizabeth  McLaughlin,  Alice  Lillie 

(13) ,  Harvey  Johnson  (15). 

Rhode  Island. — Judith  Halliday,  Lilian  Durant 

(14) ,  Walter  Thayer  (18),  ‘Barbara  Knowles 

(17) . 

Maine. — Alice  De  Rosier,  Margaret  Bragdon 

(14) . 

Michigan.  —  ‘Thomas  Clement,  ‘Russell 
Francke  (16). 

California. — ‘David  Scott. 

Maryland. — Olive  Butler,  Emma  Canon,  Mary 
Gelletly  (11),  Katherine  Hammond  (10). 
Missouri. — Helen  Wilson  (14). 

West  Virginia. — Mary  Craver  (15).  ‘Clark 
Allender  (14),  Boyd  Siler  (12),  ‘Naomi  Allen- 
der  (10). 

Florida. — Barbara  Ward. 

Delaware. — Pearl  Hudson  (12),  Ruth  Golds- 
borough  (15). 

Ohio. — Vera  Rogers  (9),  ‘Eli  Hirsimaki  (17), 
Verna  Young. 

Georgia. — Alice  Dorsey. 

North  Carolina. — *Iva  Robinson. 

Virginia. — Virginia  Dove  (12). 
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Chicken  Pox 

My  chickens  get  scabs  on  their  comb 
and  head.  They  also  get  sore  eyes.  Both 
eyes  get  shut  and  they  can’t  open  them. 
J  think  it  is  chicken  pox.  Could  you 
give  me  the  remedy  for  it?  G.  z. 

Maryland. 

This  is  probably  chicken  pox.  In  this 
disease,  scabs  form  about  the  head  and 
face  and  the  eyes  may  be  involved.  Roup 
sometimes  accompanys  chicken  pox  and 
forms  the  serious  elements  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Chicken  pox  alone  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  mild  disease,  though  a  very  con¬ 
tagious  one.  The  scabs  may  be  removed 
and  the  sites  painted  with  tincture  of 
iodine  or  treated  with  any  good  anti¬ 
septic  ointment.  Ordinary  cases  should 
recover,  however,  without  special  treat¬ 
ment,  unless  complicated  by  roup  or  other 
serious  disorder.  M.  B.  D. 


newlaid  fancy,  55c;  Conn,  special  Xo.  1, 
50  to  52c ;  Conn,  extra,  40  to  48c ;  Conn, 
gathered,  42  to  45c.  Waterbury,  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  55c;  Conn,  special  Xo. 
1.  53  to  55c;  Conn,  extra,  50  to  53c; 
Conn,  gathered,  45  to  50c.  Buffalo,  Grade 
A,  44  to  48c ;  grade  B,  32  to  34c ;  grade 
C,  29  to  30c;  at  mark,  40  to  43c;  pul¬ 
lets  at  mark,  _33  to  35c.  Wilkes-Barre, 
Cal.  whites,  35c;  storage,  fancy  cartons, 
35c ;  nearby,  43c. 

January  19,  1929. — Xew  Haven,  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  55c;  Conn,  special  Xo.  1, 
53  to  54c;  Conn,  extra,  48  to  50c;  Conn, 
gathered,  44  to  45c.  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy ,  55  to  (50c ;  Conn,  special 
Xo.  1,  53  to  55c;  Conn,  extra,  50  to  52e; 
Conn,  gathered,  45  to  50c. 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  acreage  of  potatoes  wTill  be  cut 
about  10  per  cent  next  season,  according 
to  January  reports.  This  would  mean 
under  average  growing  conditions  about 
3.3  bushels  per  capita,  which  would  be  a 
very  moderate  crop  and  would  probably 
sell  at  satisfactory  prices.  It  might  even 
sell  high  if  any  main  crop  section  had  a 
failure  of  the  potato  crop.  It  looks  as  if 
the  Western  growers  would  cut  heavily. 
Probably  potato  growers  will  not  use  so 
much  fertilizer  and  that  would  mean  a 
lighter  yield,  other  conditions  being  equal. 
Maine,  it  appears,  will  cut  about  8  per 
cent,  and  Xew  York  4  per  cent.  With 
lighter  Western  production  the  outlook  is 
good  for  Eastern  growers  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  assuming  that,  as  usual,  the  potato 
farmers  mostly  carry  out  their  early  in¬ 
tentions. 

With  sweet  potatoes  the  probabilities 
are  for  more  acres  planted  than  last  year, 
because  this  crop  paid  better  than  white 
potatoes  the  past  season,  and  there  is 
some  shifting  expected  from  one  crop  to 
t  he  other  this  year.  Possibly,  also,  some 
shifting  of  cotton  land  to  sweet  potatoes 
in  .States  where  cotton  was  a  very  poor 
crop  last  season.  Probably  some  of  those 
who  shift  from  white  potatoes  to  sweet 
potatoes  will  regret  the  change,  beeaiise 
ihe  sweet  potato  crop  is  one  that  is  easily 
produced  in  supply  too  great  for  the 
demand. 

Eastern  growers  mostly  did  very  well 
with  field  beans  last  year  on  account  of 
the  Western  shortage  and  the  light  gen¬ 
eral  acreage.  The  supply  of  white  baking 
beans  was  rather  scanty  aiid  prices  have 
been  high.  The  tendency  will  be  to  plant 
more  beans  next  season,  and  it  may  be 
safe  enough  to  do  so  if  the  average  in¬ 
crease  is  not  more  than  one  acre  in  ten. 
The  danger  is  that  Western  growers  will 
overdo  the  matter  as  they  have  done  in 
some  other  years.  The  price  outlook  is 
good,  at  least  for  the  rest  of  this  season, 
because  the  bean  crop  seems  to  have  been 
a  short  one  all  over  the  world. 

The  onion  market  seems  to  be  carrying 
out  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  holders. 
With  prices  as  high  as  $5  per  100  lbs.  for 
best  stock  in  some  localities,  and  still 
higher  in  various  city  markets,  the  new 
tariff,  one-half  cent  higher  than  the  old 
one,  will  not  keep  out  foreign  onions  as 
some  seem  to  expect.  It  will  still  pay  to 
ship  them  here  as  long  as  they  sell  at 
such  prices,  but  it  seems  there  are  not 
many  onions  anywhere  and  prices  are 
high  in  Europe  as  well  as  here.  The 
market  position  seems  good  for  a  while. 
Onions  in  moderate  quantities  from  Chile 
are  due  in  February,  and  many  Egyptian 
onions  later.  Texas  is  raising  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crop  of  the  Bermuda  style  onions 
and  the  price  may  be  expected  to  come 
down  fast  in  Spring.  By  that  time  hold¬ 
ers  of  old  onions  expect  to  have  closed 
out  at  present  prices  or  higher.  One 
danger  is  that  growers  will  plant  too 
many  next  Spring.  High  prices  this  year 
were  the  result  of  light  crops.  Increased 
planting  and  a  good  yield  would  flood  the 
market  this  Fall. 

About  the  same  is  true  of  cabbage  as 
of  onions.  Prices  are  high  because  the 
yield  was  light  in  Xew  York  and  a  few 
other  States.  The  South  has  gone  in  for 
a  heavy  crop  and  is  likely  to  oversupply 
the  markets  in  Spring  and  Summer.  If 
Northern  growers  do  the  same  as  those 
in  the  South,  cabbage  is  likely  to  be 
cheap.  G.  B.  F. 


Comparative  Egg-  Prices 

The  following  quotations  are  obtained 
from  government  and  commercial  reports. 
Due  to  lack  of  standardization  of  trade 
terms  throughout  the  country,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  quote  each  market  indi¬ 
vidually,  using  the  local  phraseology  in 
describing  egg  grades. 

January  21,  1929.— New  York,  Nearby 
hennery  whites,  closely  selected  extras, 
premiums  not  included,  48  to  49c ;  aver¬ 
age  extras,  46  to  47c ;  browns,  fancy  to 
extra  fancy,  46  to  47c.  Philadelphia, 
fresh  extra  firsts,  41c;  fresh  firsts,  in  new 
cases,  38%e ;  in  second-hand  cases,  38c ; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs, 
in  cartons,  49  to  51c.  Baltimore,  nearby 
u-esh  gathered  firsts,  3614.  Boston,  near¬ 
by  hennery,  46  to  47c.  Providence,  R.  I. 
specials,  large,  50  to  58c ;  nearby  fresh 
large,  42  to  48c ;  nearby  fresh  mediums, 
40  to  42c ;  nearby  pullets,  35  to  37c.  Wor¬ 
cester,  nearby,  45  to  50c.  Hartford,  Conn. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  past  week  has  been  generally 
quiet  on  the  Boston  Produce  Market, 
partly  due  to  severe  weather.  Apples 
and  potatoes  have  been  very  quiet,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  have  managed  to  hold 
their  recent  slight  advance  in  price.  A 
good  demand  is  noted  on  all  roots  and 
on  cabbage,  native  celery,  squash  and  on 
sqinach. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  Baldwins  ord.,  50c 
to  $1.  Fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Extra 
fancy,  $2  to  $2.35.  McIntosh  ord.,  $1  to 
|2._  iancy,  $2.25  to  $2.35.  Extra  fancy, 
♦po.oO  to  .$4  std.  bu.  box.  Wash.,  fancy 
Staymans,  $1.90  to  $2.10  box.  Va.  and 
Pa.  U.  S.  No.  1  Yorks,  2 %  to  2%-in., 
tew  sales,  $4.75  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  limited,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off.  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 
Tex.  crts,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  Savoy,  mostly  $2  to  $3 
bbl.  N.  Y.  Danish,  100-lb.  sacks,  few 
sales,  $2.65  to  $2.75.  Xew  stock,  fair 
quality,  Fla.,  round  type,  $2.50  to  $2.75 
1%-bu.  hamper.  Tex.,  bbl.,  crts,  $4.50 
to  $4.75. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  cut  off,  $1.75  to  $2.25  std. 
bu.  box,  Tex.  crts.,  small,  $2.50;  Cal., 
crts,  $3.50. 

Celery.  — -  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  18  bchs,  washed  and 
trimmed.  Pascal,  $4  to  $6  std.  bu.  box. 
Cal.  crts,  mostly  $3.50  to  $5.50. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  h.h.,  ord.,  18  hds.,  35  to 
75c.  Iceberg,  Cal..  $2.50  to  $4.50.  Ariz., 
$1.50  to  $3  crt.  Fla.,  1%-bu.  hamp,  few 
sales,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  yellow,  $2  to  $2.50  std. 
bu.  box.  Mass.,  100  lbs.  ord.  $3.50  to 
$4.50.  Valencies,  Spanish,  $3.25  half 
case.  Mich.,  Ohio  and  Ind.,  bags,  $5  to 
$5.25  100  lbs.  N.  Y.,  100  lbs.,  fair,  $4.50 
to  $4.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Me.,  100-lb.  bag,  Gr.  Mts.,  mostly 
$1.25  to  $1.30 ;  few  $1.35. 

Spinach.— Supplies  moderate,  demand 
moderate.  Va.,  bu.  bskts,  Savoy,  poor, 
25  to  50c.  Tex.,  mostly  75c  to  $1.10  bu. 
bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  Blue  Hubbard,  $70  to  $80 
ton;  $2.50  to  $3  bbl.  Ohio,  Blue  Hub¬ 
bard,  few  sales,  $65  to  $70  ton. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Market  quiet,  h.h.  mostly,  15 
to  25c  lb.  Few  Ohio  h.h.,  med.  size, 
fancy,  $2  to  $2.50  10-lb.  bskt.  Southern 
stock,  no  sales. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light.  Native  P.  T.  and  Ruta,  75c  to  $1 
std.  bu.  box.  P.  E.  I.,  Rutas,  $1.65  to 
$1.75.  Mass.  White  Capes,  fancy,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  poorer,  low  as  $1  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Market  draggy,  demand  light. 
Receipts  light.  Few  sales,  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  $24.50  to  $25.50.  Eastern,  $18  to 
$23.  Clover  mixed,  $22  to  $23  a  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery 
extras,  46%c.  Firsts,  45  to  46e ;  sec¬ 
onds,  43  to  44c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  quiet.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  47c.  Mixed  col¬ 
ors,  46c.  White  extras,  46c  doz.  Fresh 
eastern  extras,  44c.  Undergrades,  28 
to  32c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  ex¬ 
tras  fresh,  26  to  27c.  Firsts  new,  25  to 
26c.  Extras  held,  31%  to  32c.  First 
held,  28  to  30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich  peas, 
$10.25  to  $10.50.  Cal.  small  white,  $10 
to  $10.25.  Yellow  Eyes,  $9  to  $9.25.  Red 
kidney,  $8.75  to  $9.  Limas,  $12.75  to 
$13  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet.  Demand  light, 
prices  unchanged.  Receipts  of  domes¬ 
tic  wools  for  week  ending  January  19, 
623.400  lbs. 

Grease  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
46c ;  clothing,  38  to  39c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  52c ;  clothing,  43  to  44c;  %  blood, 
combing,  56c;  clothing.  51  to  52c;  !4 
blood,  combing,  54  to  55c;  clothing,  45 
to  47c;  low  !4  blood,  combing,  48  to  49c. 

poured  Basis. — Ohio  fine’  combing, 
•81.10  to  $1.15 ;  clothing.  98c  to  $1.03; 
y-2  blood,  combing.  $1.08  to  $1.10;  cloth- 
to  $1  :  %  blood,  combing,  $1  to 
$* 1.0o;  clothing  92  to  97c;  Vt  blood, 
combing,  93  to  96c;  clothing,  80  to  85c. 
lerr.  mostly,  combing.  $1.12  to  $115- 
clothing.  $1  to  $105:  %  blood,  combing’, 
to,  Nothing,  98c  to  $1.03; 

%  blood,  combing,  $1.02  to  $1.07;  clotli- 
9o  to  98c;  %  blood,  95c  to  $1 ; 

93C’  l0W  ^  kloo(J>  comb- 


It  Won’t  Be  Long  Now 

before  hundreds  of  small  strangers,  like  the  two  shown 
above,  will  be  arriving  at  your  farm.  The  growth  of 
these  chicks  and  their  egg-producing  ability  after 
they’ve  grown,  depends  largely  on  the  mash  they  re¬ 
ceive  along  each  step  of  the  way.  A  good  starting  mash, 
growing  mash  and  laying  mash  are  essential  to  success¬ 
ful  poultry  raising.  So  much  more  successful  if  these 
mashes  represent  the  utmost  on  the  economical  side 
as  well  as  the  productive  side.  And  that’s  where 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

comes  in.  Diamond,  used  as  a  part  replacement  for 
meat  scraps  or  other  animal  feed,  furnishes  protein 
much  more  cheaply.  Many  poultry  feed  manufacturers 
are  now  including  Diamond  in  their  formulas.  Many 
poultrymen  who  mix  their  own  mashes  have  also 
learned  how  to  cut  feed  costs  this  way. 

Want  good  formulas  for  growing  and 
laying  mashes?  They’re  free.  Write: 


RATION  SERVICE  DEPT. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
17  BATTERY  PLACE.  N.  Y.  CITY 


Manufacturers,  also,  of  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
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Chicks 

Hello,  Rural  New-Yorker 
Readers  ! 

Have  you  seen  our  new  Giant  free  Folder  ?  It 
shows  Rosemont  Chicks— all  six  breeds— in  natural 
colors.  Pictures  our  breeding  flocks  and  big  hatch¬ 
ing  plants.  Write  for  it  today. 

Remember,  Rosemont  Chicks  have  been  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  17  years — proof 
positive  that  they  give  satisfaction. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 
Drawer  4  Rosemont 

Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


Baby  Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
„  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Write  for  prices  and  circular.  24  years  shipper  of  day 
old  chicks.  Free  delivery. 

BABY  CHICKEN  F  A  HM-ON-IIITIUSON 
Phone  4-F-14  Btautaburg,  N.  Y. 

Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rocks  shipped  on  our  100 %  guarantee  and  special  oifei . 

HUOOKSIhE  POULTRY  FARM,  lit,  1,  UhamberHbtirg,  Penna, 

BUFF  ROCK  and  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— 

from  Prize  Winners,  S5,  S7.50  and  S  1  O.  Many  of 
them  prize  winners.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  237.  Millliulowo,  Pa, 

Early  hatched  large  Toms, 
$15  each.  Hens,  $8  each. 
All  good  color  and  white 
tipped,  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  PLYMOUTH.  HEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CHICKS 


Mammoth  Bronze  «.* 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
‘■Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
(slip,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


I  TICKLING  S,  $30.00— EGGS,  SI  2.00  per  hundred. 

I  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


TO  SPARE 

Choice  Cockerels 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
also 

ENGLISH  PENCILED  INDIAN 
RUNNER  DRAKES 
and  Large  10  lb.  Pekin  Drakes. 

The  Fairview  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Theresa,  New  York 

T>  ADV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12.00  per  100 
DHD  I  Common  White  Leghorns. . .  ll.UOperlOO 

mu  mm  «a57eu  1,tocks .  14.00  per  100 

fHIf  If*  u  C'  .  1 4.00  per  100 

UlUUlYkJ  Heavy  Mixed .  12  00  per  100 

,  .  ,  Light  Mixed .  9,ooperl00 

500  lots  Iso  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular.  th  P.  LEISTER,  M cAllsterr  IHe,  l’enna. 

villi  SHSW  WYANDOTTES, 

^  ;  VimAMrTP  w-  R0CKS  AND 
U-.QJ  SUPERIOR  BARRED  ‘ROCKS 

"  Illni r  C*  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 

I  H  I  I  K  N  count  on  1000  lots.  100* 
—  **  **  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAB.  E.  IJLBH  -  BEAVKIt  SPRINGS,  PA. 

fihirhe  wh-  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks;  vigorous,  money 
uiiiuRo  makers.  Price  right.  LEE  1IA9IHLIN,  Wilson,  N.y. 

min  iimiiii  iiiiiii  i  iiiiiiimiiiii  iii-iiiiuiiii 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  ua  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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L ook  to  your  F FED  for 

Hatchability 


YYTHY  do  different  hatcheries 
from  all  over  the  United 
States  pay  a  premium  for  eggs 
from  Purina-fed  hens?  They  are 
willing  to  pay  more  for  Purina 
eggs  because  they  know  they’re 
buying  extra  hatchability. 

Strong  proof  that  it  pays  to  feed 
Purina.  Strong  proof  that  you 
can  influence  your  hatching  re¬ 
sults  by  feeding  Purina  to  your 


hens.  Purina  has  all  the  right 
vitamins  to  put  hatching  power 
into  eggs.  Purina  has  plenty  of 
the  proteins,  minerals  and 
other  elements  required  to 
nourish  and  develop  the  em¬ 
bryo  into  a  healthy,  vigorous 
baby  chick. 

Look  to  your  feed  for  increased 
hatchability.  Insure  it  by  feed¬ 
ing  Purina. 


PURIN  A®  CHOW  S 


PURINA  MILLS 
827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard 
sign  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


CORN  BELT  CHICKS 

Seventeen  varieties  of  Illinois  State  Ac¬ 
credited  Chicks.  For  five  consecutive 
years  every  breeder  has  been  selected 
and  leg  banded  by  Official  State  Inspec¬ 
tors.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Hear  our 
program  over  W.  L.  S.  every  Saturday 
night  at  8:00  P.  M. 

CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES  °  Owners 
Box  69  Gibson  City,  III. 


BABY  CHICKS 


60 


100 


R.  I.  Reds.. 

B.  Rocks . 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Heavy  Mixed . 

White  Rocks . 

Buff  Orpingtons. . 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks, 


600  1000  5  g 

$67.60  $130  S-'SS 


7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

6.60 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

8.60 

16.00 

77.60 

•  •  •  • 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

S  ."  z 
z  £ 

100  %  live  de¬ 


livery  guaranteed.  Will  shipC.  O.  D.  or  cash  with  order. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield.  Pa. 


23  500 

48  344 
43  374 
57  499 

43  297 

25  197 

13  2G5 

39  568 

36  361 

20  385 
39  353 

52  395 

23  319 
51  598 
46  204 

34  328 
..  221 
.  .  215 

37  364 
56  482 

38  271 

30  295 

51  517 

53  599 

41  455 

20  236 

24  275 
15  217 


GRANDVIEW'S 
PRODUCTION 


LARGE  TYPE 
LEGHORNS 


Price 


Saving 

Offer 

Send  us  your  order  be¬ 
fore  March  1st.  We’ll  give 
you  this  Big,  Special  Dis¬ 
count  on  your  order.  Ship¬ 
ment  will  be  made  on  any 
date  next  spring  that  you 
06l6C  t 

Your  Chicks,  sired  by 
Grandview’s  Large  Type, 
Production  Bred  Males, 
will  provide  you  with  the 
Right  Seed  for  a  Big  Egg 
Crop. 

Send  for 

FREE  CATALOG 


The  Right  Seed  for  a  Big  Crop 


Fast  growers.  Easv  to  raise.  Well  hatched.  Unusually  strong  and 
healthy.  From  parent  stock  backed  by  21  years  of  best  breeding.  Tested 
and  proven  in  Official  Contests  and  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  years. 
Heavy  winter  layers,  producing  a  fine,  large,  white  egg  that  brings 
premium  prices  on  any  market. 

Official  Winners  Leading  Egg  Contests 

Grandview’s  Famous  winning  Strains  won  highest  places  in  many  Egg 
Contests  in  1927.  TEXAS,  1st  pen,  52  weeks,  2,5.34  eggs.  MARYLAND, 
2,335  eggs, 

2,231  eggs 

L.  Contest,  2,372  eggs 
CONSIN,  ALABAMA  and  NEW  JERSEY.  . 

Grandview’s  Production  Leghorns  made  sensational  winning  of  lo 
Large  Silver  Trophies  in  Michigan’s  Largest  Egg  Production  Show  just 
held.  This  is  the  Largest  Winning  ever  made  by  any  breed  in  a  Pro¬ 
duction  Show  in  Egg  Trying  Classes. 

Big  1929  Catalog 

Printed  in  Four  Colors.  Sent  FREE  on  request  to  poultry  raisers.  No 
obligation.  We  want  you  to  learu  the  Full  Details  about  Grandview  s 
Egg  Bred  Leghorns. 

GRANDVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

ZEELAND  Box  2-Y  MICHIGAN 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Starrs,  Conn. 
There  are  100  pens  of  10  birds  each.  The 
first  column  shows  the  record  for  week 
ending  Jan.  16,  1929,  and  the  second, 
total  to  date : 

ATJSTRALOBPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Jules  Francais,  L.  I . 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me . 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 

David  Deaterly,  Pa . . .  — 

Harlan  W.  Kimball.  Mass. .  .  . 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 

Pratt’s  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y . 

Spring  Brook  P.  Farm,  Conn. . 

Spring  Brook  P.  Farm,  Conn.  . 

P.  B.  Childs,  Mass . 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass. ..... 

Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.. 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass . 

Ellen  Day  Rankin,  N.  Y . 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Ont. . . . 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass . 

Thos.  H.  Matteson,  R.  I . 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  A.  Barker,  Ill.. 

Albert  W.  Buckbee.  N.  Y . 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y. . . 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 

Winlay  W.  Wyandottes,  Conn. 

R.  I.  REDS 

Perley  N.  Hibbard,  Mass . 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass . 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

George  II.  Freeman,  Ohio.... 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn... 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

Charlescote  Farm,  M,ass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

John  Z,  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Zephram  LaBelle,  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass . 

Louis  H.  Gordon,  Conn . 

Frank  Bakonyi,  Conn . 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Westwood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y.. 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Francis  J.  Hogan,  Mass . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I . 

Longacres  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  N.  J . 

Ituehle’s  Sunnyside  Fm,  N.  Y. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.... 

George  Lowry,  Conn . . .  . 

Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.. 

Thomas  H.  Mettler,  N.  J . 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore.. 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  N.  Y.... 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash. 

State  College,  Wash . . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio. 

A.  E.  Anthony,  Conn . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo.... 

Univ.  of  B.  C.,  Canada . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa... 

Theodore  Wirtanen,  Pa . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 

Peetooeee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa .... 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm.  Ontario . . . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert,  Conn . 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y . 

D.  D.  Dolan,  Mo . 

Westfield  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.  . . 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich... 
Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. . 

Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y.. 

Fox  &  Sons.  N.  J . 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y . -  • 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . . . 

WHITE  MINORCAS 

Eden  C.  Booth,  Mo . 


47 

518 

51 

488 

45 

502 

55 

461 

55 

481 

50 

350 

58 

448 

49 

558 

26 

169 

32 

154 

60 

352 

35 

375 

41 

531 

47 

487 

54 

438 

66 

541 

44 

542 

43 

376 

56 

570 

55 

520 

54 

513 

37 

393 

45 

389 

41 

449 

27 

506 

32 

403 

26 

422 

43 

507 

23 

165 

32 

259 

50 

336 

44 

359 

34 

335 

53 

506 

35 

320 

39 

399 

66 

710 

65 

666 

43 

434 

34 

389 

62 

605 

42 

357 

41 

451 

44 

471 

59 

539 

57 

539 

21 

409 

51 

540 

37 

438 

43 

427 

29 

267 

46 

504 

60 

560 

44 

480 

34 

387 

34 

375 

62 

604 

57 

556 

55 

434 

55 

434 

53 

482 

58 

577 

30 

442 

41 

444 

52 

550 

53 

405 

29 

340 

56 

425 

56 

562 

49 

476 

43 

508 

30 

315 

MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Your  Breeding  Flock  of  Turkeys 
Needs  New  Blood 

Get  it  From  the  Montcalm  Game  Farm 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  toms  and  hens  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity,  bone,  thickness  of  flesh  and 
correct  markings.  Do  not  inbreed  and  lover  the 
vigor  of  your  birds.  One  of 
our  high-class  young  toms,  or 

a  trio  of  carefully  selected  birds, 
will  increase  the  livability  of  your 
poults  and  help  get  your  turkeys  off 
to  the  early  market  and  high  prices. 

Wa  guarantee  all  our  stock.  It  must 
give  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F»  D.  No.  3, 

box  l,  gjf  >  ^ 

Fhoonlxvillo,  Pa.  ^  ‘ 


S.  C.W.  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks-R.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and 
booklet,  describing  our 
farm,  stock,  etc.  Our 
Tancred  Strain  Leghorus 
are  ns  good  as  the  best. 
Eighteen  yearsinthechick 
—  -  and  chicken  business. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  R.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  SergeanUville,  N.  J. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STR/II1W 

H.  #.  Red  Chicks 

Priced  for  the  producer  of  market  eggs.  B.  W.  I),  free 
by  state  test.  All  eggs  set  average  25-26  oz. 

LedgemontFarm  Hatchery  Lu,XsSur0‘ 

IS  Years  Hatching  Experience 


Acme  BroilerOHICKSS 

Certified  Barred  Rocks,  Certified 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  R.  I. 
Reds  for  excellent  broilers  — 
Strong,  big  boned,  healthy,  fast 
growing  stock  of  vigorously  culled 
breeders,  free  ranged  and  housed 
in  disease-proof  buildings.  Cata¬ 
log  Free. 

Better  Chicks  —  Bigger  Profits 
Years  of  Experience. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM. 
Dept.  R,  Denton,  Maryland 

Cocolamus  Husky  Chicks 


is! 
Us 


25 

50 

100 

$8.50 

$C50 

$12.00 

8. 50 

0.50 

12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

2.50 

5.00 

0.09 

Mixed  or  Broilers . 

Special  prices  on  600  and  1000  lots.  All  heavy  laying, 
free  range  flocks.  Free  price  list  and  circular. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS ! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
Wyckoff  Leghorns 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly 
BARGAIN  PRICE  $18.00  PER  HUNDRED 

Ten  per  cent  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Refund  if 
ordering  dates  are  filled.  Special — 200  chicks  weekly 
from  pedigreed  matings.  Price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Chicks  lor  Greater  Profits. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  0,,icLeB:AN9y6.  tfr?.st' 


FERRIS  STRAIN  pLIIpB  Q 
WHITE  LEGHORN  IIUIVJ 

Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
Send  your  orders  now  for  Feb.,  Mar.  and  Apr. 
$18.00  per  100:  $»7.50— 600;  $110—1000 
“OUR  SPECIAL  MATINGS” 
$18.00  per  100 ;  $68.50—500;  $180—1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHiX 


Relation  of  Feed  to 
Butterfat 

A  claims  that  feed  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  percentage  of  butterfat  m  a 
cow’s  milk.  If  she  gives  3.2  milk,  he 
savs.  she  will  average  that  for  a  year,  re¬ 
gardless  of  her  feeding  or  the  volume  ol 
her  milk.  B  claims  that  some  breeds 
average  more  butterfat  than  others,  but 
that  good  feed  will  increase  both  the^  vol¬ 
ume  of  milk  and  the  butterfat ,  that  is,  if 
the  feed  is  responsible  for  the  volume,  it 
must  affect  to  some  extent  the  butterfat 
content.  M*  J- 

Danbury,  Conn. 

The  foregoing  question  is  perennial, 
though  it  has  been  pretty  definitely  set- 


Quality  Chicks  i?°: 

w.  «7  Write  for  prices  on  500 

and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAl’MfiAltliNEIt,  Bearer  Springs,  Peiitiu 

100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

Breeding  cockerels  decendants  of  Storrs  contest  win¬ 
ners,  sired  by  males  fron.  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

combE  VIGOROUS  VERMONTERS 

RHOnt.*  State  Certified  and  B.  W.  D.  Tested 

/nPYivi  for  nine  years.  Catalog. 

ISLAND  f.LM  VIEW  FARM 

REDS  88  South  Street  New  Iluven,  Vt. 

Healthy  Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

That  live,  $  1  5.  Free  range.  Selected  breeders  18  years. 
Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N .  Y . 

Early  Hatched  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  f^rH^HSK 

and  Yearling  Males  for  foundation — Toms,  $10  and  $12; 
Yearling  Hens,  $8  and  $10  and  Yearling  Males,  $15. 
PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— GREAT  PROFIT -PA  YERS - 

D  Esbensh.'ide's  Famous  Bronze  high-class  breeders. 
Toms-Hens,  *12-$15-20-$25.  Exhibition  birds  higher. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  instruction  with  orders. 
Big  catalog  10c.  KSBKNSIIAliE  TURKEYS,  Box  11,  Books,  i*a. 

17011  HEALTHIER,  HARDIER  TURKEYS— 

F  Raise  from  Wild  or  Wild  crossed  on  Bronze— Gen 
tie  turkeys.  M.  EARRER  -  Orange,  Virginia 

Reid’s  Turkey  Farm 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 

npURKETS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS 

M.  Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

DOUR  RON  RED  TURKEY S— Healthy,  free  range. 
D  TOMS— $10.00  aud  $13.00.  HENS— $8.00  and 
$10,00.  MILTONS.  HOKE  Spring  Grove,  I’a. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large,  healthy,  free 
HI  range.  TOMS— $10,  SI  2  and  SIS.  HENS— $3 
and  $10.  CLOVER  LANE  FARM  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

I&J3AMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— From  Boston  win 

Iwl  ners.  ELSIE  II A L LOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

©DUCKLINGS 

White  Chinese _  $  5.00  each 

SL  -or  LkoC.  Toulouse. .  1  O. OO  each 

Beauties,  T-illie  Simmeiiroth,  French  town*  N.  J- 

fit  MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS ! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every- 
BlPNw  where.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  KIntrs  a  sp*cla!tyj 
All  other  breeds.  Send  10c  for  S2-P.  catalog  ana 
„  83  N.  Beaeon  St. 

Allston  Squab  Lo.  am.ston.  mass 
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Contest-  Proven 
Facts  for  New  York 


lO  Pratt  bred  pens 
first  or  near  it  in  8 
National  Egg  Laying 
Contests  conclusively 
prove  Pratt  Recom¬ 
mendations  by  their 
records. 


Keep 


Diarrhea  Away! 


No  excuse  for  any  CHICK 
DIARRHEA  when  one  Pratt 
Diarrhea  Tablet  in  a  quart  of 
water  avoids  common  bowel 
troubles.  MOST  GOOD 
DEALERS  have  Pratts  on 
the  counter.  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  Pratts  send  50c  for 
standard  package  postpaid. 


Tablets  for  Chicks 


57  years  of  success  and  fair 
dealing  behind  the  money  back 
guarantee  of  any  Pratt  remedy 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  iucluding  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
jou  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
l’utnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  i  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  10  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  "Poultry  Helps.” 


1.  PUTNAM  Route  164-B  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


Why  Bother  To  Build? 

When  you  can  select  an  up-to-date 
loung’s  House  from  our  catalog  for 
less  than  the  lumber  alone  would  cost 
jou  at  retail. 

Everything  fits  perfectly;  no  car¬ 
pentering;  no  waste.  Approved  de¬ 
signs,  high-grade  kiln-dried  lumber. 

FREE  CATALOG-  of  Poultry  Houses, 
Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  and 
Hog  Kennels. 

E.  C. YOUNG  CO.  SLS3&SSS 


POULTRY  TRIBUNE 


3  Years  $1.00;  9  Months  Trial  25c 

Biggest  and  best  poultry  magazine.  Established 
1895.  Telia  all  about  profitable  poultry  keeping. 
Up  to-date,  money-making  ideas  in  every  issue. 
50to  160  pages  monthly,  with  poultry  pictures 
in  natural  colors.  Send  coin  or  stamps  at  our  risk. 


POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Box  218,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILLINOIS 
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TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

i  ker®  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is  ;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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1  tied  for  a  good  many  years.  The  genera! 
answer  to  the  question  is  that  it  is  not 
possible  materially  and  permanently  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  percentage  of  fat 
in  the  milk  of  a  cow  solely  through 
changes  in  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  feed  supply. 

One  reason  for  the  persistence  of  the 
idea  that  the  feed  influences  the  percent¬ 
age  of  fat  in  milk  is  that  the  fat  per¬ 
centage  in  a  single  cow  or  in  a  herd  is 
subject  to  many  fluctuations,  often  quite 
noticeable  in  amount  but  usually  quite 
temporary.  When  such  fluctuations  co¬ 
incide  with  a  change  in  feed  it  is  quite 
natural  to  ascribe  the  rise  or  fall  in  fat 
to  the  feed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  such  fluctuations  may  be 
caused  by  the  change  in  feed.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  should  not  get  the  idea 
that  the  percentage  of  fat  in  a  cow’s 
milk  is  fixed  and  invariable.  While  it 
may  average,  say,  ,3.5  for  the  whole  lacta¬ 
tion  period,  and  given  samples  taken  at 
random  might  vary  as  much  as  1  per  cent 
either  way  from  the  normal,  yet  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  ^  of  1  per  cent  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  any  time.  The  causes  of  such 
fluctuations  are  still,  in  the  main,  very 
little  understood.  There  is  a  general 
tendency  for  the  percentage  of  fat  to  in¬ 
crease  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of 
lactation,  but  it  is  usually  not  marked 
until  the  amount  begins  to  decrease  rap¬ 
idly,  and  often  there  is  no  increase  right 
up  to  the  end  of  lactation.  There  is  often 
a  marked  variation  in  the  night’s  and 
morning’s  milk ;  sometimes  as  much  as  1 
per  cent,  and  the  percentage  is  usually 
though  not  invariably  higher  after  the 
shorter  interval. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  conditions 
where  the  percentage  of  fat  may  be  said 
to  be  influenced  by  the  feed.  One  by  no 
means  uncommon  is  where  a  herd,  dry 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  Winter, 
comes  into  the  Spring  thin  in  flesh.  The 
calves  are  dropped  in  late  April  and  May, 
and  the  cows  go  on  lush  pasture  in  the 
flush  of  milk  secretion,  and  if  the  weather 
is,  as  often,  cold  and  rainy,  the  flow  of 
milk  may  be  large,  but  the  fat  test  is 
likely  to  drop  “clear  out  of  sight,”  and 
the  owner  gets  a  sharp  warning  from  the 
milk  station  superintendent.  The  watery 
grass  is  largely  though  not  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Again,  take  the  same  herd  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  when  the  pastures  are  dry  and 
hard,  and  the  milk  flow  shrinks  rapidly. 
There  is  a  shortage  in  the  milk  market, 
and  in  response  to  a  demand  for  “more 
milk”  a  liberal  grain  ration  is  fed,  with 
the  result  of  some  increase  in  the  amount 
of  milk  and  often  a  rise  of  3  or  4  points 
in  the  fat  test. 

When  rivalry  with  respect  to  large 
weekly  fat  records,  especially  with  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cows,  was  at  its  height,  it 
was  discovered  that  if  a  cow  was  given  a 
long  dry  period — three  or  four  months  or 
even  longer — and  during  this  period  was 
made  as  fat  as  possible,  and  then  highly 
fed  on  stimulating  feed  as  soon  after 
freshening  as  possible,  she  might  not  only 
give  a  large  flow  of  milk  but  it  would  test 
much  above  the  normal,  sometimes  as  much 
as  2  per  cent.  She  would,  as  it  was  said, 
“milk  off  the  soft  fat.”  This  was  appar¬ 
ently  successfully  accomplished  in  many 
eases.  In  others  caked  udders,  indigestion 
and  similar  troubles  caused  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  loss,  and  in  still  others,  by  no 
means  infrequent,  while  outward  condi¬ 
tions  were  apparently  favorable,  the  cow 
was  a  law  unto  herself  and  gave  milk 
containing  no  more  than  the  usual  per¬ 
centage  of  fat.  In  the  so-called  success¬ 
ful  eases,  the  high  test  did  not  usually 
continue  for  more  than  30  days,  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions,  where  it  persisted 
through  the  entire  lactation. 

Here  it  might  he  said  that  the  feed  in¬ 
fluenced  the  percentage  of  fat,  though  it 
was  the  feed  eaten  while  the  cow  was  dry 
that  was  largely  responsible. 

One  of  the  experiments  that  did  most 
to  throw  light  on  the  whole  question  was 
reported  in  Bulletin  222  of  the  Cornell 
University  Experiment  Station.  Briefly,  a 
herd  of  10  cows  was  fed  for  four  years, 
a  feed  and  fat  record  being  kept  continu¬ 
ously.  The  first  year  the  cows  were  kept 
by  their  owner,  who  was  known  as  a  very 
scanty  feeder,  and  the  cows  were  thin  in 
flesh.  The  second  year  the  cows  were  at 
the  university,  and  fed  all  they  would  eat 
of  a  high-protein  ration.  The  third  year 
they  were  at  the  university  and  fed  a 
standard  ration  according  to  production. 
The  fourth  year  they  were  returned  to 
their  former  owner  and  again  fed  scantily. 
The  results  in  brief  showed  that  the  fat 
percentage  remained  constant  for  the 
hex’d,  and  for  the  individuals,  except  that 
there  was  a  slight  rise  amounting  to 
about  .25  of  1  per  cent  as  between  the 
first  and  second  years. 

To  come  back  to  the  original  proposi¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  possible  materially  and 
permanently  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  a  cow 
solely  through  changes  in  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  feed  supply. 

The  average  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
milk  of  the  cows  of  New  York  State  is 
about  3.5.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
general  consumer  would  appreciate  and 
pay  for  4  per  cent  milk.  If  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  raise  this  3.5  milk  to  4  per  cent 
by  any  feed  or  combination  of  feeds  in 
any  amount,  it  would  have  been  found 
out  long  before  this.  H.  H.  w. 


Inventor  (to  capitalist)  :  “This,  sir, 
is  an  epoch-making  machine.”  Capital¬ 
ist  :  “Is  it?  Then  let  me  see  it  make 
an  epoch.” — Chi-istian  Evangelist. 


BUY_  QUAKER  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


k 


Are  Your 
Milk  Checks 


MOLASSES !  in  dry  form  is  thoroughly 
mixed  into  Quaker  (24%)  Dairy 
Ration.  Cows  relish  this  good  feed 


ARE  you  getting  a  proper  return  for  your  investment, 
-E*-  and  your  labor,  in  your  milk  herd?  If  your  feeding 
methods  aren’t  quite  right  you  will  note  a  shrinkage  in 
your  receipts  about  this  time  of  year.  We  can’t  guarantee 
to  make  you  rich,  hut — Quaker  (24%)  Dairy  Ration  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  business  of  many  successful 
dairymen.  It  is  a  big  help  to  maximum  production.  It 
combines  perfectly  with  your  own  roughages.  Essential 
minerals  in  digestible  form,  and  fresh  pure  ingredients 
make  Quaker  (24%)  Dairy  Ration  a  winner.  See  your 
Quaker  Dealer  and  keep  your  milk  checks  up. 

An  ideal  carbohydrate  feed  —  Quaker 
Sugared  Schumacher.  Combines  per¬ 
fectly  with  any  Quaker  high  protein  con¬ 
centrate  (24%,  20%  or  16%).  A  choice 
feed  for  young  or  dry  stock;  an  entire 
grain  ration  for  horses  and  a  splendid 
fattening  ration  for  steers,  lambs,  and 
swine.  At  all  Quaker  Dealers. 

Made  by  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


February  2,  1929 
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Attention  Chick  Buyers! 
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YOUR  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  your  family  depend  on  the  kind  of  chicks  that  you 
brood  this  spring. 

Whether  you  are  an  old-timer  or  just  starting  you  must  know  that  the  public  is  turning 
from  the  hatchery  that  gathers  eggs  from  outside  sources;  and  the  people  are  coming  to 
the  real  breeder  who  sells  only  his  own  stock 

Indian  Head  Stock  has  been  bred  and  selected  and  trap-nested  for  twelve  years  and 
Indian  Head  Poultry  Farm  does  not  at  any  time  buy  up  outside  hatching  eggs.  Our  eggs 
are  selected  for  size  and  tinted  eggs  are  never  used;  they  are  incubated  under  systems  of 
positive  control  and  are  watched  over  by  day  and  by  night  by  skilled  and  loyal  workers. 

We  NEVER  breed  from  pullets  but  only  from  big  healthy  hens  that  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  and  that  are  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels  from  better  than  200-egg  hens.  With 
this  stock  and  our  printed  complete  system  for  care  of  the  chicks  your  success  is  assured 
if  you  faithfully  follow  our  methods. 

!  In  addition  to  the  quality  of  our  stock  you  get  honest,  dependable,  square  treatment  that 
will  make  you  want  our  chicks  year  after  year.  Further  information  and  prices  together 
with  our  big  new  catalog  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  your  letter  stating  what  you 
want  and  when. 

1  INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  220  N.  Main  St.,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 
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EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


18TJ!  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 
LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


LegHorns-Reds  ^Rocks^Wyandottes 


'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS V 

Not  just  a  hatchery,  but  a  real  Breeding  Farm  of  100  acres. 

Careful  management,  finest  possible  equipment,  and  years  of  experience 
guarantee  you  a  better,  more  profitable  chick. 

State  tested  annually  for  B.  W.  D.  Free  circular. 

HALL  BROS..  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CT  ruj-low*  Chicks 

Wond 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 


Breeders  for  47  years 

Wonderful  egg  and  meat  producers.  Nothing  like  them  in  the 
East.  Poultrymen  recognize  the  superior  quality  of  this  strain. 
The  demand  grows  daily. ORDER  MARCH  AND  APRILCHICKS 
NOW.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  state  number  of  Chicks 
wanted  so  we  can  quote  special  prices.  Leghorns  mated  to  pure 
Hollywood  Cockerels,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds—  all  Thoro- 
breds.  Send  at  once  for  particulars. 

Box  46 


Chestertown,  Maryland 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS?;  °C h f<!k s’  extra  b w ft *1?  mtchNoO  ordered. 


When  we  say  RELIABLE— we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  heaitn  oi 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Free — Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wish. 

Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasona  e. 
Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks,  $1  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks 
of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled ^orGpg,  color -and 
100%  live  arrival.  .  frices  ueuvereu  ™ 

Teehorns  White,  Buff,  Brown;  Anconas  . . . $6.o0  $12.00 

Rocks  Barred.  White,  Buff  and  Partridge:  B.  Minorcas  .  .  7.50  14.00 

o  C  ’and  R,  C.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  and  W.  Wyandottes .....  7.50  14.°0 
S'  Heavy  Mixed.  10c;  B.  J.  Giants,  18c.  Order  direct  or  send  for  inusHated 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  COLUMBUS 


are  _ _ _ 

egg  production. 
500  1000 

$57.50  $110.00 

67.50  130.00 

67.50  130.00 

circular. 
GROVE,  OHIO 


"^"^^^^^TE^EXTRACHICKS  .  . 

On  orders  placed  before  Feb.  15th  we  allow  10  extra  chicks  with .every  100  or, dered. 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoj  tville  Chicks.  Oiu 
beauti ml  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

Guaranteed  Chicks.  _ 

'OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— ALSO  BABY  DUCKS 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  floelts  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in¬ 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan.  16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  number 
Ohio  R.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

\  HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY  MAIN  ST.  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 
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MONEY  SAVING  COUPON  FREE. 

*"  ...  .1  mnlec  bobinH  fill 


Write  for  our  early  ordep 

M  w  ^  ^  ^  w  _ _ _ _ _ _  coupon.  Saves  money. 

problem  and  we  will  give  our  best  advice  and  help. 

i  rr  * .  _  .  _ .....  mm’/  full  tltn 


J 11  iu»ao  inoio  “  v. 

Write  to  us  if  you  have  a  poultry 

Will  give  our  UCRI  «uvivo  WI.VA 

Write  today — we  canpt  tell  the  whole  story  here .  __„A 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING^  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  124  TIRO,  OHIO 


s© OK 


TiEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  cat  dully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas.  Buff  Orpingtons.^ 
White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  1002  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid^ 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.  V 


iW  FREE 

-71  CHICK 
BOOK 


The  “Garden”  Poultry  Show 

A  remarkable  change  in  the  breeding, 
feeding  and  management  of  poultry  lias 
occurred  in  the  last  25  years.  This  fact 
was  indicated  and  emphasized  by  the  ex¬ 
hibits,  judging,  attendance  and  business 
inquiries  and  sales  at  the  late  40th  an¬ 
nual  Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry 
Show  in  New  York  City. 

The  poultry  industry  is  developing  and 
expanding  on  a  utility  basis.  Without  sac¬ 
rificing  any  of  the  economic  values  which 
arose  from  the  long,  patient  and  splen¬ 
did  work  of  idealistic  tr  aders — who  laid 
the  foundation  for  it — the  industry  today 
is  no  longer  an  avocation  or  a  hobby,  hut 
a  highly  organized  and  specialized  busi¬ 
ness.  It  seemed  to  us  that  in  all  of  the 
principal  classes  the  prizewinners,  and 
many  other  entries  besides,  were  as  at¬ 
tractive  in  appearance  as  the  winners 
were  in  the  old  days,  when  “fancy  points” 
often  outweighed  more  practical  values 
in  the  decisions  of  some  judges. 

The  profound  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  industry  has  solved  many 
problems,  to  the  profit  of  producers,  feed 
manufacturers  and  poultry  farm  equip¬ 
ment  makers.  It  has  also  created  or  un¬ 
covered  many  new  and  difficult  problems 
in  connection  with  the  health,  vitality, 
hygiene,  sanitation  and  infections  of 
flocks  and  chicks.  Upon  entering  the 
show,  our  attention  was  first  arrested  by 
a  group  of  men  surrounding  an  exhibitor 
who  was  injecting  a  biological  substance 
into  the  drumstick  of  as  handsome  a 
cockerel  as  we  have  ever  seen. 

Business  methods  and  selective  breed¬ 
ing,  based  on  trapnest  records,  have  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  poultry  industry.  It  is  now 
clearly  dedicated  to  the  efficient  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs,  chicks  and  meat  of  uniform¬ 
ly  high  quality,  whether  the  individual 
output  be  small,  as  on  farms,  or  large,  as 
in  hatcheries,  breeding  establishments  and 
places  where  broilers  and  capons  are  fed. 
Considering  the  extent  to  which  the 
technique  of  producing  poultry,  eggs  and 
chicks  has  been  developed,  it  is  surprising 
that  the  out-of-date  and  wasteful  system 
under  which  poultry  and  eggs  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  cities  should  remain  practical¬ 
ly  unchanged. 

Some  of  the  breeds  are  best  for  egg 
production  ;  some  others  are  more  profit¬ 
able  for  meat  production ;  some  average 
high  as  producers  of  both  meat  and  eggs, 
while  a  few  remain  in  the  “fancy”  or 
decorative  class.  All  leading  varieties 
were  represented  by  typical  entries  at  the 
show.  The  chief  increases  this  year  were 
in  the  White  Leghorn,  Jersey  White 
Giant,  Sumatra,  Campine  and  Game 
classes.  The  entries  of  all  varieties  num¬ 
bered  5,700,  about  1,000  more  than  in 
1928.  About  200  breeders  in  30  States, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Canada,  were  the 
exhibitors.  Fifteen  breeders  exhibited 
cages  of  birds,  which  did  not  compete  for 
prizes.  Most  of  the  5,700  birds  were 
from  flocks  in  the  Eastern  States ;  some 
came  from  California,  Washington,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  More  than  $3,500 
was  awarded  in  premiums. 

Vice-president  Harvey  C.  Wood  in¬ 
formed  us  that  the  demand  at  the  show 
for  breeding  stock,  eggs,  baby  chicks  and 
ducklings  was  much  stronger  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  five  years.  It  was  espe¬ 
cially  keen  for  eggs  and  chicks  from  higli- 
egg-record  strains.  A  noteworthy  fact 
disclosed  in  connection  with  the  Jersey 
White  Giant  entries,  from  five  flocks  as 
against  a  single  flock  a  year  ago,  was 
that  in  April  last  one  of  the  exhibitors 
sold  a  number  of  baby  chicks  of  this  va¬ 
riety  at  30  cents  each  to  a  buyer  who 
raised,  caponized  and  sold  them  dressed, 
weighing  12  lbs.  each,  for  $6  a  head. 

Five  farm  women  exhibited  White  Hol¬ 
land  turkeys,  and  contended  earnestly  for 
the  honors.  Bronze,  Narragansett,  Bour¬ 
bon  Red  and  Black  turkeys  from  several 
flocks  made  a  creditable  display,  judged 
by  A.  D.  Walker  of  Missouri,  while  small 
but  choice  entries  of  geese,  ducks  and 
guineas  were  worthy  of  Garden  ribbons 
and  audiences.  More  than  2,500  pigeons 
— 200  entries  less  than  in  1928 — were 
shown  for  cups  and  ribbons  in  112 
classes  by  187  breeders. 

Fifty  breeders  in  a  dozen  States  and 
Ontario  showed  180  meat  and  fur-bearing 
rabbits — the  largest  number  ever  before 
registered  in  this  section  of  the  show. 
Cavies  or  guinea  pigs  were  represented  by 
three  herds. 

In  the  4-II  club  poultry  judging  con¬ 
test,  in  which  teams  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  members  of  these  clubs  competed, 
the  Virginia  delegation  won  first.  Wiley 
Weaver  on  that  State’s  team  was  the 
highest-scoring  individual.  The  Mary¬ 
land  team  won  second,  Massachusetts 
third,  New  Jersey  fourth,  Connecticut 
fifth,  Delaware  sixth  and  Pennsylvania 
seventh. 

Helpful  talks  and  illustrated  lectures 
on  the  breeding,  feeding,  housing,  health, 
diseases,  grading  and  marketing  a  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs  were  given  and  questions 
answered  by  leading  authorities  every 
afternoon  in  a  small  auditorium  adjacent 
to  the  show  room.  Director  Chas.  I). 
Cleveland  of  New  Jersey  and  Wm.  F. 
Kirkpatrick  of  Connecticut  had  charge 
of  this  useful  educational  department. 

The  exhibition  was  excellently  staged 
and  well-managed.  It  was  also  competent¬ 
ly  judged,  according  to  most  of  the  talk 
heard  among  exhibitors.  The  total  at¬ 
tendance  for  the  five  days  evidenced  the 
abiding  popularity  of  the  show  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution  in  its  New  York  City 
home.  n.  c.  w. 


P1NECREST  ORCHARDS 

Strain,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State-T  ested— Trapnested  —  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  is  a  carefully  selected  bird  with 
the  pure  bloolt  of  the  Pinecrest  Orchard  strain 
of  generation  upon  generation  coursing 
through  their  veins.  Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them.  Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  We  own 
and  operate  one  of  the  largest  S.  C.  R,  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Send  for 
circular  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  92  GROTON,  MASS. 


100%  Live  Arrival  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns. ....  $12,00  $52.50  $110 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00  52.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks .  14  00  67.50  130 

White  Rocks  ... .  14.00  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds  .  14.00  67.50  130 

. — .  Black  Minorcas .  14.00  67.50  130 


_ t  V  Mixed  Chicks .  9.00  42.50  80 

O  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

CH!X  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Superior  Quality 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Officially  Supervised  breed¬ 
ers,  B.  W.  D.  tested.  250  egg  blood  in  our  matings.  This 
stock  will  give  you  a  high  producing  flock  of  pullets 
next  fall  when  eggs  are  high.  Also  Quality  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Hatching  Eggs, Day-old  Chicks, 
Started  Chicks,  I0-12-week-old  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  Our 
prices  are  low  for  the  quality  we  offer.  Write  for  free 
interesting  catalog  which  gives  all  facts. 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

In  Lots  of.... 25  60  100  600  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes.. ..  $4.50  *8.50  $16.00  *77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50  6.50  12  00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100 JC  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

March  and  April  Chicks  as  Low  as  9c 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  REDS 

8.  C.  ROCKS  and  REDS  S.  C.  VV.  L.  WYCKOFF 

HEAVY  MIXED  LIGHT  MIXED 

10051  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phono  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


- SINGLE  COMB— — r 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

q  finn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with- trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  withallorders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and 
Mixed  Pekin  Ducklings. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Profit  Bred  Chicks 


County 


County  Line  Chicks  are  from  proven  produc¬ 
ers.  They  can  be  secured  in  five  breeds — S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  all  from  range 
reared  healthy  bred-to-lay  parents.  Send 
for  folder  which  gives  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion  every  poultry  raiser  should  know. 
Line  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Box  11,  Telford,  Penna. 


Ewing’s  whue  Leghorns 

are  the  product'of  record  layers.  For  15  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  P  a 


GLENWOOD  FARMS 

Prolific  strain  oi  S.C.  White  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  twenty-three  years  for  vigor  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  No  fads.  No  bunk. 

HATCHING  EGGS  BABY  CHICKS 

One  hundred  vigorous  cockerels  for  sale.  Sat;sfaetion 
guaranteed.  JOHN  II.  WEED,  Vineland,  8,  J. 


Breeding  Cockerels  and  Chicks 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  •  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — N.  Y.  State  Cer¬ 
tified  and  Supervised  Cockerels.  Baby  Chicks  every 
week,  beginning  Feb.  4tli.  Every  Breeder  Blood  Test¬ 
ed  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Prices  reasonable. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Flngar  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N,  Y. 


Fob  sale-200  white  Leghorn  year¬ 
ling  HENS— very  large,  fine  breeders,  #1.60 
each.  200  APRIL  PULLETS — extra  large,  excellent 
layers,  #1.75  each.  25  BREEDING  COCKS— #2.00 
each.  A.  F.  MATHES  -  -  S.  Somerville.  N.  J 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood  tested. 
Write  for  catalog;  visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R,  Davisville,  R.  I. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
CHIX - EGGS - MALES 

ACREBRIQGE  FARM  Bax  R  MARLBORO,  MASS 


S.G.W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  “"X" 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  OEIMKHITBST  l’OUI.TKY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  i. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN 


Bay  Old  Chicks. 
The  Kind  that  lay. 
Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  N.  J. 


TAB  BELL  STRAIN  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels, 
#3.00  each;  Pullets,  #1.50  each.  Dav-old-chicks 
in  season.  TARBELL  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes 


CHICKS,  EGGS — Large  Catalogue. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  0- 
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A  Free  Book  That 
Gives  Tested  Methods 

Lord  Farms  1929  Year  Book  explains 
every  step  in  successful  poultrykeep¬ 
ing.  Plenty  of  folks  are  making  good 
incomes  by  following  these  methods. 
You  couldn’t  get  more  honest-to-good- 
ness  information  if  you  paid  a  dollar, 
yet  it’s  free.  Write  today. 

Lord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks  are 
guaranteed  to  pay  better  than  any 
others  you  can  buy.  You’ll  find  this 
Guarantee  explained  in  our  Year  Book, 
also  our  system  of  pedigreeing,  trap- 
nesting  and  breeding. 

lord  farms 

67  Forest  Street 
METHUEN,  MASS. 


CATALOG; 


prate  °' 

CHiCKS  ^ 


1200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER. 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain....  $12.00 


S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  Select .  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 


14c  less  in  BOO  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  26  chicks  add  2c. 
50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  190%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BRAMBLE’S 
Qfflffil  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed 

Immediate  delivery— Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 
STRAIN 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State  tested,  every  bird  free  from  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea.  Trapnested  and  Pedigree  Bred. 

Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM  Box  82  GROTON,  MASS 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.I.,  Wyckoff  Strain  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  -  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  -  •  4  00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks  -  •  -  3.00  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  FA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Red#,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


WONDERFUL  WINTER  LAYERS 

3  Reasons,  (I)  Breeding,  high 
priced  blood  lines.  Best  pure  bred, 
show  winning  strains,  bred  for  winter  eggs,  eggr-eize  and  number 

Of  # - v:_i.  - Ji.__xx._i —  S’. — ,  (2)  Called 

’or,  shape, 
important 

luvuwwwme ,  vyv,  uiw.u Lure,  beat, 

- - -  jiuwutu  lucuustuiB.  Often  weigh  pound  more  a  100 

onappy  .peppy,  healthy,  fluffy,  right  Btart,  twice  value  15  kinds. 
Ketter  for  the  low  price  can’t  be  bad.  Big  Discounts  NOW 
Catalog  FREE 

MODEL  HATCHERY,  Sox  N  MONROE,  INDIANA 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Taneied- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed  at  916.00  per  100;  947.00 
per  300;  977.00  per  500  ;  9160  per  1000, 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 


CHICKS 


Send  orders  now  for  March  and  April 

$12.09  per  100— $57.50,  500— $110.00  1000 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
Dos  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Suspected  Tuberculosis 

A  number  of  my  nine  months  old  White 
Leghorn  pullets  have  become  thin  and 
stagger,  their  combs  are  shrunken  and 
they  do  not  lay.  I  put.  them  in  a  house 
by  themselves.  Recently  I  found  five  of 
them  dead.  I  found  two  with  spotted 
livers  and  rather  large  galls.  No  evi¬ 
dence  of  worms  in  intestines  or  of  coe- 
cidiosis.  I  take  the  spots  to  indicate 
tuberculosis.  What  does  the  extra  big 
gall  indicate,  without  the  spots?  How 
can  I  bring  back  my  pullets  into  laying? 
They  started  off  fairly  well,  and  then 
gradually  slowed  down  until  now  they 
have  about  stopped.  They  have  been 
this  way  for  about  two  months.  They 
are  molting  some,  but  not  all.  I  feed 
them  grain  three  times  a  day,  twice  in 
litter  and  once  with  cod-liver  oil  in 
troughs.  They  get  a  buttermilk,  Alfalfa  i 
leaf  meal  mash  all  the  time  in  hoppers  ; 
and  a  wet  mash  after  one  of  the  grain  j 
feedings,  lights  in  the  evening. 

New  York.  e.  n.  r. 

Tuberculosis  is  to  he  suspected,  or 
diagnosed,  when  “spots"’  are  found  upon 
the  liver,  but  tubercles,  or  small  nodules, 
should  be  found  there  or  in  other  organs 
in  advanced  cases.  There  are  other  dis¬ 
eases  that  cause  spotted  livers.  Growing 
weakness,  emaciation,  pale  skin  and  slow 
progress  of  the  disease  are  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  tuberculosis,  but  the  nodules  in 
the  various  internal  tissues  should  make 
a  diagnosis  easy  in  advanced  cases.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  special  significance  in 
enlarged  gall  bladders.  Neither  do  I 
know  of  any  way  to  bring  pullets  back 
into  laying  after  a  slump  other  than  to 
give  them  the  same  care  that  they  should 
have  if  they  had  not  slacked  up  from 
some  known  or  unknown  cause.  There 
are  no  known  methods  of  quickly  and 
easily  bringing  about  the  physiological 
changes  necessary  for  renewed  produc¬ 
tion  ;  time  will  have  to  be  an  element  in 
the  matter.  It  is  not  difficult  to  cheek 
laying  and  bring  about  a  partial  molt 
by  sudden  changes  in  feeding  or  care,  and 
too  vigorous  attempts  to  “worm”  pullets  | 
may  have  the  same  effect.  Lighting  needs 
also  to  be  used  with  care  in  a  well-de- 
fined  method,  not  in  a  haphazard  way. 
Your  own  experience  has  probably  shown 
you  that  Winter  laying  is  something  that 
must  be  prepared  for  as  soon  as  the  chick 
is  hatched  .  M.  B.  D. 


Triangular  Corner  Board 
Chick  Saver 

Baby  chicks  have  a  way  of  piling  up  in 
the  corners  of  the  brooder  house  and 
smothering  to  death.  The  triangular  cor¬ 
ner  board,  shown  in  the  illustration,  en¬ 
tirely  eliminates  this  danger  and  loss. 


It  is  constructed  of  one-inch  material  with 
two  strips  nailed  up  the  two  sides  to  bind 
the  one-inch  material  together.  It  is  set 
in  a  slant  in  the  corner  of  a  square 
brooder-house.  There  should  be  one  placed 
in  each  corner.  Where  two  by  fours  in¬ 
terfere  a  notch  can  be  cut  out  to  make 
a  good  fit.  This  corner  board  is  almost 
indespensable  for  the  square  brooder; 
house.  WARREN  W.  FROELICH. 


Paralyzed  Hens 

What  ails  the  hens  we  have,  especially 
the  pullets?  They  lie  down  on  their  feet 
to  eat,  cannot  seem  to  stand  up,  only 
about  a  second.  When  they  lie  on  their 
feet  again  they  stick  their  head  out  for¬ 
ward.  What  can  we  do  for  them? 

Vermont.  mrs.  w.  b.  c. 

These  pullets  may  be  suffering  from  in¬ 
testinal  worms.  Try  giving  each  one  a 
teaspoon  or  two  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
(ordinary  turpentine)  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  any  good  oil,  or  castor 
oil.  There  is  also  a  disease  called  range 
paralysis  that  does  not  seem  to  be  always 
dependent  upon  worms  and  for  which  no 
cure  has  been  found.  The  affected  birds 
simply  lose  the  use  of  one  or  both  legs 
or  wings,  flop  around  for  a  few  days  and 
die.  They  may  be  the  best  looking  birds 
in  the  flock  and  kept  on  range  and  with 
good  care.  m.  B.  d. 


When  Baby  Chicks  Arrive-- How  Will  You  Feed  Them? 


There’s  a  New  Way  to  do  it — a 
way  that  cuts  down  death-loss,  builds 
up  weaklings,  insures  quick,  sturdy 
growth — and  does  this  with  half  the 
labor  and  3/5  the  usual  cost. 

The  New  Way  is  to  feed  Start- 
All,  the  complete  ration  for  Baby 
Chicks,  made  by  a  new  process  in  the 
form  of  little  Kernels. 

Every  Kernel  is  alike — each  con¬ 
tains  its  proper  share  of  the  17  feeds 
and  minerals  that  are  mixed  together, 
steam-cooked,  toasted  and  dipped  in 
cod-liver  oil. 

Start-All  Kernels  have  a  sweet, 
nut-like  flavor.  Chicks  take  to  ’em 
at  once,  like  a  boy  does  to  breakfast 
food. 

_  Cooking  and  toasting  process  ster¬ 
ilizes  the  Kernels.  Fed  in  hoppers, 
there  is  little  spilling  on  floor  where 
feed  may  become  infected  by  drop¬ 
pings  and  later  eaten. 

_  After  48  hours,  feed  Start-All  5 
times  daily — all  chicks  will  eat  in  20 
minutes.  After  first  week,  only  feed- 

•<  H  H 

Start-All,  only,  contains 
Cod-Liver  Oil,  added 
just  before  shipment. 

All  three  feeds  con¬ 
tain  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  in  amounts  of 
each  that  vary  to  suit 
age  of  bird: 

Meat  Scraps,  Dried 
Buttermilk,  Pulverized 
Oats,  Corn  Oil  Meal, 

Wheat  Flour,  Gluten 
Meal,  Alfalfa  Meal, 

Yellow  Corn  Meal, 

Wheat  Bran,  Milo, 

Wheat  Middlings,  Yel¬ 
low  Hominy  Feed,  Mo¬ 
lasses,  Salt,  Charcoal, 

Bone  Meal,  Calcium 
Carbonate. 


■fring-care  required  is  to  fill  hoppers 
and  water  fountains  when  empty. 

No  more  time-schedule  feeding;  no 
mixing  of  wet  or  dry  mashes ;  no  feed¬ 
ing  of  scratch.  No  green  feed  or  grit 
need  be  fed.  No  adding  of  cod-liver  oil, 
tonics  or  anything  else. 

Accurate  feed  and  growth  records  were 
reported  by  many  flock-owners  last  sea¬ 
son.  Figures  show  that  Start-All  grows 
a  chick  to  6  weeks  at  cost  of  6  to  7}4e 
per  bird. 

All  flock-owners  said  that,  more  im¬ 
portant  than  saving  in  feed-cost,  was  the 
reduced  mortality  and  freedom  from  stick¬ 
ing  to  feeding  schedule. 

Start-All  Kernels  can  be  fed  with  same 
good  results  to  poults,  ducklings,  gos¬ 
lings,  squabs,  pheasants. 

“From  Chick  to  Laying  Hen” 

At  6  to  8  weeks,  feed  Grow-All,  made 
in  same  size  as  Start- All,  but  contains 
no  cod-liver  oil.  Grow-All  secures  same 
quick  sturdy  growth,  with  only  3/5  the 
usual  cost. 

To  pullets  and  hens,  feed  Lay- All, 
made  double  size,  without  cod-liver  oil. 
Fed  with  oil,  layers  can  be  confined  with¬ 
out  sun-light  at  all  seasons.  No  green- 
feed,  grit  or  scratch  needed. 

Ask  your  feed-store  man,  or  write  for 
samples,  circulars,  testimonials,  price-list. 
Made  by  Chapin  &  Co.,  Chicago,  makers 
of  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  for  23  years. 


^  CHAPIN  &  CO., 
r  327  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago.  ~ 

Send  free  samples  of  Chapin  Kernels. 

Name  . 

Address . 

R.  D .  State . 

Name  of  Feed  Store  . 

k.  Address  . 


“$10,000  Yearly  With  Tancred  Leghorns” 


Larger  Eggs  —  Larger  Egg  Yield  —  Larger  Birds  — 

BABY  CHICKS 


Larger  Yearly  Profits 

from  the  CREAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock.  We  have  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  flocks  of  Pure  Tancred  Leghorns  in  the  State.  The 
oldest  trapnested  strain  in  existence.  Twenty-three  years’  trapnested,  backed  by  300-egg  blood  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Prices  greatly  reduced  this  season.  Special  proposition  for  early  orders. 

Get  Our  Beautiful  Free  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  8  LAMAR,  PENNA. 


DOLLARS  vs.  PENNY  PROFITS  I 

HlU  Sf  oar  Customers  make  $3.00  per  year  per  bird  with  our  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
Chicks.  Why  be  contented  with  lees  ?  They  cost  no  more  to  feed  or  raise.  Com¬ 
pare  them  toothers.  Write  for  catalog  explaining  breeding  methods,  egg 
records,  photos,  etc.  Dollars  and  extra  prove  Wyngarden  chicks 
the  best.  (White  Leghorn*— and— Barred  Kocksj* 


FARMS 
it  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND.  MICH. 


WRITE  for  this  CHicK  Catalog 


Our  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  are  headed  by  cockerels  (dams’  records  290- 
300  eggs  per  year)  direct  from  Hollywood  or  by  sons  of  above.  English  and 
Tancred  Leghorns  if  you  prefer.  We  also  hatch  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds. 
Wyand..  Anconas.  Bf.  Oro..  Dark  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns.  I>.  V.  Caldwell  of 
Mesopotamia,  Ohio,  made  $128.90  on  200  chicks  last  year.  F.  E.  Walker,  Dover 
Center  Ohio,  savs,  “I  can’t  recommend  New  London  Chick  Hatchery  too  highly.” 
Write  for  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  stock.  Prices  are  attractive.  Write 
today. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  COMPANY,  Box  N,  New  London,  Ohio 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  henee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


During  the  year  1928  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  Department  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  wrote  substantially  20,000  letters 
in  its  service  to  subscribers.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  10,000  of  these  letters 
were  replies  to  inquiries  for  the  financial 
standing  and  reputation  of  houses  not  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  paper  but  seeking  credit 
or  trade  from  our  subscribers. 

During  the  year  we  received  1,740 
claims  for  collection,  to  the  amount  of 
$70,005.22,  which  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  the  subscriber  was  unable  to  collect 
himself.  Of  these  claims  we  collected 
and  returned  Jo  farmers  $47,159  59.  The 
amount  collected  for  farmers  since  we 
began  to  keep  account  of  it  year  by  year 
is  as  follows : 


1910— 
1  OH- 

191 2— 

1913— 

1914— 

1915 — 

1916— 

1917— 

1918— 

1919— 

1920— 

1921— 

1922— 

1923— 

1924— 

1925— 

1926— 

1927— 


400  claims  collected,  $  9,665.45 
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25,446 


12,110.63 
10,926.51 

10.112.91 
10,665.50 
13.021.12 

18.131.54 
23,961.21 

37.425.54 
44,684.29 
45,592.74 
45,804.23 
62,549.60 

79.138.91 
52,753.39 
56,323.09 

45.864.59 
52,520.94 

47.159.59 

$678,511.78 


There  is  never  any  charge  for  these 
collections  and  no  money  accepted  for  it 
or  for  any  of  the  paper  service  to  farm¬ 
ers.  The  biggest  service  is  not  in  making 
these  collections  without  charge,  but  in 
giving  information  and  caution  against 


crooks. 

This  work  has  not  only  armed  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  in  the  protection  of  their 
pocketbooks  in  specific  cases,  but  it  has 
discouraged  and  defeated  many  fraudu¬ 
lent  schemes,  and  actually  driven  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  them  out  of  active  work  and 
landed  many  of  them  finally  in  jail.  We, 
of  course,  have  no  means  of  estimating 
the  total  amount  saved  to  the  public  in 
this  way,  but  it  must  total  big  figures  in 
the  forty  odd  years  we  have  been  at  it. 
The  work  has  not  been  all  done  here  in 
the  office.  The  co-operation  of  friends  in 
the  country  has  been  a  big  factor  in  its 
success. 


Will  you  advise  me  of  the  reliability  of 
the  L.  L.  Cooke  School  of  Drafting  of 
Chicago,  Ill.?  I  have  received  literature 
from  them  which  makes  their  course  seem 
very  practical.  Is  their  course  thorough 
enough  to  prepare  a  person  who  has  a 
high  school  education  to  take  a  position 
with  any  large  firm  and  hold  the  position 
as  well  as  advance?  j.  E.  D. 

New  York. 

If  one  were  to  accept  literally  the 
claims  of  correspondence  course  promo¬ 
ters  this  young  man  would  be  able  to  step 
from  home  study  work  into  a  responsible 
position.  The  idea  is  preposterous.  Such 
positions  go  only  to  trained  men  of  long 
experience  in  the  work.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  those  investing  in  such 
courses  complete  the  work  for  one  reason 
or  another.  Mrorking  out  mechanical 
problems  with  written  instructions  is  no 
easy  task  and  very  often  the  course 
proves  very  different  from  the  impres¬ 
sion  received  from  salesmen  or  advertis¬ 
ing  literature.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  ac¬ 
cept  any  correspondence  course  advertis¬ 
ing  because  we  cannot  conscientiously 
recommend  investment  in  them. 


Recently  you  gave  a  report  in  your  pa- 
per  about  the  Wall  Street  Messenger  of 
60  Broad  Street,  New  York,  stating  that 
they  were  taking  the  place  of  bucket 
shops,  but  did  not  state  how  it  was  ac¬ 
complished.  I  have  subscribed  to  the 
Wall-  Street  Messenger  for  two  months, 
and  have  seen  nothing  wrong  so  far. 

Could  you  give  me  your  opinion  about 
the  Market  Financial  Service,  Inc.,  of 
40  Exchange  Place,  and  American  Securi¬ 
ties  Service.  Inc.,  Norton-Lilly  Building, 
26  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City,  as  to 
their  reliability?  I  wish  there  were 
more  publications  who  were  as  fearless 
as  your  paper.  H-  E-  B- 

Connecticut. 

No  one  can  find  any  fault  with  the  in¬ 
formation  given  in  these  “tipster  sheets.” 
The  purpose  of  the  individuals  sending 


out  these  sheets  is  to  give  out  reliable  in¬ 
formation  about  a  certain  line  of  stocks 
and  in  this  way  secure  the  confidence  of 
those  receiving  the  publications.  Then 
the  game  usually  is  to  call  those  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  publications  up  on  the 
long  distance  telephone  or  send  them  ur¬ 
gent  telegrams  to  buy  some  wild-cat 
stocks  that  are  represented  to  “double  in 
price  in  the  next  few  weeks.”  If  the  in¬ 
dividuals  take  this  bait  it  means  loss.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  brokers  sending 
out  these  “tipster  sheets”  to  sell  legiti¬ 
mate  stocks — they  want  to  sell  stocks  on 
which  they  can  make  big  profits.  It  was 
in  connection  with  this  scheme  that  Geo. 
Graham  Rice,  who  published  the  Icono¬ 
clast,  a  market  report,  was  sentenced 
only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  four  years 
in  the  penitentiary.  The  Market  Finan¬ 
cial  Service  is  another  of  the  “tipster 
sheets,”  and  if  a  reader  has  not  been  so¬ 
licited  to  join  a  wildcat  investment 
scheme  it  is  only  because  he  has  been 
overlooked  as  a  prospect. 

Our  son,  17  years  old,  ruptured  his 
side  while  at  school  by  kicking  a  ball ; 
thinks  he  had  a  little  touch  of  it  last 
Summer.  He  is  wearing  a  truss  recom¬ 
mended  by  our  doctor,  which  has  been 
very  uncomfortable.  He  answered  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  The  Christian  Herald  and 
received  literature  recommending  their 
truss  so  highly.  Will  you  investigate  this 
make  of  truss  and  also  reliability  of  firm 
and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it,  also 
what  you  think  best  to  do  for  my  son? 

Virginia.  J.  D.  W. 

If  this  patient  will  take  our  advice  he 
will  continue  to  he  guided  in  the  matter 
of  the  boy’s  trouble  by  the  doctor  who  has 
examined  the  case.  A  truss  isn’t  in¬ 
tended  for  comfort,  and  some  discom¬ 
fort  may  be  necessary  to  correct  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Ordering  a  device  for  a  rupture 
by  mail  is  on  a  par  with  treating  some 
serious  disorder  with  a  patent  medicine 
cure-all.  All  may  come  out  right  but  the 
reasonable  course  to  take  in  any  serious 
human  ailment  is  to  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  good  doctor — a  specialist 
in  the  particular  trouble  if  possible. 


The  following  statement  from  Attorney 
Chas.  A.  Voss  corrects  a  statement  in  a 
recent  issue  relative  to  the  Kay  Copper 
Company  of  Arizona  : 

On  the  motion  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  September  28,  1927,  a  receiver,  not  in 
bankruptcy,  but  of  all  monies,  etc.,  which 
the  Attorney  General  had  alleged  the  Kay 
Copper  Corporation  had  obtained  through 
unfair  practices.  My  receivership  con¬ 
tinued  until  October,  1928,  when  I  was 
discharged  as  such  receiver  by  an  order 
entered  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

I  am  a  teacher  in  a  rural  school.  This 
is  my  second  year  of  teaching.  Last  Fall 
two  men  came  to  a  house  where  I  was 
visiting,  and  asked  for  me.  I  told  them 
I  did  not  wish  to  talk  with  them.  They 
said,  “We  are  not  agents.  We  come  for 
the  Standard  Educate  nal  Society  to 
make  you  a  present.  May  we  come  in  and 
tell  you  about  it?”  Not  wishing  to  be 
rude'  I  said,  “Yes.”  They  said  they 
were  giving  away  a  set  of  encyclopedias 
to  teachers.  They  showed  me  parts  of 
the  set.  Then  they  told  me  that  the 
teacher,  in  return,  subscribed  to  their 
magazine,  “The  Standard  Educator  Quar¬ 
terly.”  The  subscription  is  for  10  years, 
to  be  paid  for  monthly  on  the  installment 
plan.  The  subscription  is  to  be  paid  up 
in  two  years,  but  the  magazine  comes  for 
10  years.  I  told  them  I  couldn’t  afford 
to  subscribe  to  it,  but  they  made  the 
payments  so  small  that  I  finally  did  as 
they  asked  me  to — wrote  my  name  and 
address  in  the  blanks  for  that  purpose. 

Before  the  first  quarterly  magazine  ar¬ 
rived  I  wrote  and  told  them  that  I  was 
canceling  my  subscription  as  circum¬ 
stances  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  pay 
for  the  books.  I  also  had  the  books  re¬ 
turned  to  them  from  the  express  office. 
They  paid  no  attention  to  my  letter  but 
sent  the  magazine.  I  sent  it  back  and 
wrote  again  and  told  them  I  had  canceled 
my  subscription.  They  wrote  to  me  then 
and  said  it  was  impossible  to  cancel  it 
as  I  had  signed  a  contract  and  must  keep 
the  books  and  pay  for  the  magazine. 
However  I  have  not  kept  the  books  nor 
magazine.  Neither  have  I  made  any 
payments.  m.  c.  g. 

New  York. 

Here  is  the  same  old  game  that  has 
been  played  on  young  teachers  many 
times.  The  scheme  hardly  requires  fur¬ 
ther  comment,  but  the  public  should  be 
very  cautious  about  signing  their  names 
to  any  paper  at  the  urgent  request  of 
agents  employing  such  methods  as  de¬ 
scribed  above.  We  have  advised  this 
young  woman  not  to  be  frightened  by  the 
demands  of  the  Standard  Educational  So¬ 
ciety. 


u.  s. 

Gov’t 


FARM  WAGON 


$375  — 


ONLY 

*42ig 

F.  O.  B. 
Brooklyn 
New  York 


A  Brand 
New, 

High  Grade 
WAGON 
BestQuality 
Materials  at 
Less  Than 
Oue-Sixth 
Original 
Cost 


DON’T  MISS  THIS  OPPORTUNITY' 

HERE  is  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  ever  offered.  These  wagons  are  surplus  Government 
stock — they  were  originally  purchased  by  the  Government  as  Ambulance  Wagons  but 
make  a  dandy  utility  Farm  Wagon— they  are  extra  well  built — made  by  the  Indiana  and 
Studebaker  Wagon  'Works — have  never  been  used  and  are  shipped  to  you  knocked  down  direct 
from  the  Government  Warehouse  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  the  Government.  While 
they  last  we  offer  them  at  the  unheard  of  price  of  $42.50  F.  O.  B.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DON’T  DELAY!  SUPPLY  LIMITED! 

Wagon  body  is  9  ft.  long,  4  ft.  7  in.  wide;  front  wheels  3  ft. — rear  4  ft.  2  in.;  round  edge 
steel  tires  2%  in.  wide,  *4  in.  thick;  oak  body  has  heavy  floor  with  2  side  seats  full  length, 
fold  up  or  removable;  7  steel  tempered  springs  made  of  open  oil  tempered  steel;  spring  blocks 
malleable  Upholstered  driver  seat  with  rest  back — 2  side  lamps — hickory  or  ash  tongue,  double 
trees,  neck  yoke — chains — foot  brakes;  tail  board — wheels  Archibald  pattern,  “A  Grade, 
bolted  with  %  in.  tire  bolts,  joint  rim  provided  with  fellow  plates  and  2  bolts;  equipped  with 
two  5  gallon  heavy  gauge  galvanized  tanks  for  water;  suitable  axle  wrench.  Removable  steps 
in  rear.  Painted  5  coats.  A  wonderful,  strong,  utility  Farm  Wagon. 

Purchasers  often  write:  “I  would  have  paid  you  twice  as  much  just  for  the  asking.”  Our 
policy  in  handling  Government  goods  for  the  past  15  years  is  to  make  a  fair  profit  and  give 
the  public  unusual  value.  Publishers  accept  this  advertising  after  inspection  and  they  know 
what  a  wonderful  Bargain  you  are  being  offered. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  bargains  we  have  ever  offered.  Supply  limited. 
Be  6ure  to  get  one  at  this  low  price.  Send  your  check  today. 


HANDY  FARM  CART  $22.50 


HORSE  DRAWN 


00 


Another  rare  bargain  in  a  horse  drawn,  strongly  built 
Farm  Cart.  Cost  the  Gov’t  $175.  Our  Price  only 
$22.50  F.O.B.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Carts  never  used 
— shipped  knocked  down  in  original  crates.  Body  7 
ft.  7  in.  long — 4  ft.  3  in.  wide — 2  ft.  deep,  with  tail 
board  and  heavy  floor.  Wheels  4ya  ft.  high.  Iron 
Tires,  3  in.  wide — %  in.  thick.  Steel  Axle  2x2  in. 
Body  and  Shafts  white  Oak  or  Hickory.  Cart  is  com¬ 
plete  with 
brakes  and 
axle  wrench. 
Painted  3 
new  cart  at  a  give-away  price. 
Guaranteed  as  represnted.  Publishers  would  not 
print  this  ad.  if  carts  and  wagons  were  not  as  de¬ 
scribed.  Send  check  or  Money  Order  today. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 
Dept.  B,  192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


.IBoiiii 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  C  Frederick,  Md. 


ri  CPTDIf  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  are  built 
CLtu  I  HI  W  to  fit  any  skein  oraxle.  ELEC- 
TRICLow  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save 
high  lifts. 

Write  for 
Free  Cat¬ 
alog  to¬ 
day. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy ,  111. 


ARMED  INGOT  IRON  Rust1" 


It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  ateel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  tend  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog ■  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  45  Middletown,  O. 


PURE  IRON 


Let  us  send  you  the  facts  and  figures  which  prove  that 
NATCO  Hollow  Tile  Silos  are  the  cheapest  of  all  when  you 
consider  appearance,  permanence,  service  and  upkeep.  You 
can  buy  a  NATCO  for  as  little  as  $250 — just  a  little  more  than 

a  less  durable  silo  of  the  same  size  would  cost.  Then,  think  what  a 
NATCO  saves  you  —  No  painting  —  No  repairs  —  No  upkeep  expense. 
Can’t  rot,  burn,  burst  or  blow  down.  A  life  time  of  trouble-proof  service 
and  satisfaction.  And  its  appearance  adds  value  to  your  farm. 

Mail  the  Coupon— Get  All  the 
Facts  and  Figures  Before  You  Buy 

Send  the  coupon  below  today.  Find  put  how  little  money  it  takes  with 
our  low  prices  and  Easy  Payment  Plan  to  put  a  NATCO  Silo  on  your 
farm.  Get  our  FREE  catalog  and  complete  details  of  the  15  superior 
features  of  the  NATCO  at  once.  No  obligation.  Just  fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  it  today.  Do  it  now. 


Dept*  501 


THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

Sole  Selling  Agents 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Elmira,  1ST.  Y 


TheJDrew  Line  Co.,  Dept.  501 

{Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You) 
Please  send  me  FREE  Catalog — Prices — Easy 
Payment  Plan  and  complete  information  on 
NATCO  Silos. 


Name _ 

Town _ 

R.F.D _ State. 
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•st  You) 

I 
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Del-Mar-Va  6,090  Square  Miles 
Fin  est  Agricultural  Opportunities 

Within  three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid 
concrete  highways  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  System  permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable 
climate.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes,  low  priced.  Good  schools,  low 
taxes  Handsome  descriptive  booklet  FREE.  Address 
I«7  Blih-MAU-VA  BOLDINO,  Salisbury,  Md. 

FARMS-CAMP  SITES— We  own  several  dairy  farms, 
fruit  farms,  small  farms,  camps  sites;  all  excellent 
nronositions.  Hundred  miles  from  New  York.  Easy 
Terms.  Low  prices.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


nA  |  p  Mile  off  main  state  road,  Is 

1  ill)  ArrP  PJUTTI  mile  from  improved  highway. 
IUU  i*vlv  1  HI  IH  Large  barn,  cellar  and  founda¬ 
tion  completed  for  large  house.  Nice  neighbors — 
S800.  Owner  SAMUEL  CEUEL,  Pint  Plains,  N.  ».  Telephone  ID-3 


..  »  j  r„„_„  We  have  farms  of  all  sizes  for  sale 

Maryland  ranns  both  waterfront  and  inland,  on 

the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  the  “Garden  Spot”  of 
the  world,  where  farming  pays.  Fertile  soil,  good  mar¬ 
kets.  macadam  road  and  tine  climate.  For  particulars 
audress.  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

Pure  Pork  Sausage  In  6  lb.  Bags . 36c  per  lb. 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C.  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  BRAN*  AND  MIDDLING  BAGS 

\V rite  for  oiir  new  attractive  Price  List.  We  pay 
f  reight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICIIFELTT  BAG 
BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peckham  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED — MALE 

A  position  Is  open  in  our  salesforce  for  a  middle  aged 
man  in  this  territory.  Good  weekly  income  year  round. 

Connecticut  Valley  Nurseries,  Manchester,  Conn. 


Subscribers  ’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

Tills  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  farm  experience 
for  trucking  and  tractor  work;  good  market; 
no  money  required;  either  salary  or  shares; 
farm  completely  equipped;  family  with  grown¬ 
up  boys  preferred.  Write  HENRY  PR  ANTE, 
Box  43,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — March  1,  high-grade  barn  foreman; 

single  and  four  helpers,  to  work  under  man¬ 
ager,  with  purebred  Jersey  cattle,  to  meet  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions:  dry  hand  milking,  steady, 
conscientious  workers  7  days  a  week,  gentle 
with  cattle,  understand  production  of  clean 
milk,  understand  feeding;  no  automobiles  (bus 
handy),  two  weeks’  vacation  at  end  of  one 
year’s  satisfactory  work.  ADVERTISER  3364, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  farm,  orchards,  estate;  ten 
years  managerial  capacities;  practical;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5353,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  middle-aged  man,  wants 
charge  of  modern  plant  where  results  are  ap¬ 
preciated;  thoroughly  understand  and  always 
attend  to  my  business.  ADVERTISER  5356, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American,  age  24,  single,  desires  out- 
side  employment,  farm  or  estate;  some  experi- 
ence,  moderate  wage.  ADVERTISER  5357,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple;  wife  must  be  good 
housekeeper,  board  men;  man  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  pheasants  preferred;  location,  Dela¬ 
ware  County.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  5371,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  and  estate  manager  open;  25  years’  in¬ 
comparable,  thorough,  practical,  scientific  and 
college  experience,  all  branches  A  to  Z;  cattle 
and  dairy  specialist;  development  successful, 
highly  remunerative  industrial  farm  unit,  com¬ 
plete  elimination  all  waste  and  surplus  labor; 
unsurpassed  marketing  plans.  POST  OFFICE 
BOX  47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


POSITIONS  wanted  by  farm  school  graduates, 
20  years  of  age,  having  had  three  years  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  training  on  the  large  school 
farms;  some  of  these  graduates  are  trained  as 
dairymen,  herdsmen,  tractor  operators,  vege¬ 
table  gardeners,  orcbardists,  poultrymen,  green¬ 
house-men,  landscape  men,  and  general  farm 
management;  only  interested  in  good  farms; 
ready  for  employment  April  1.  Communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa 


AY  ANTED  Position  as  working  farm  manager 
or  gardener  by  single  man,  24  years  old,  Cor¬ 
nell  man;  experienced  in  dairying,  field  crops 
and  vegetable  crop  management.  C.  C.  CORN¬ 
WALL,  South  Wales,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  young  man  with  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  desires  position  as  assistant 
with  a  successful  poultryman  or  poultry  farm- 
moderate  wages.  L.  G.,  P.  O.  Box  26.  Arling¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  to  raise  broilers,  roast¬ 
ing  chickens  and  pullets  on  large  scale 
shares  or  salary,  15  years’  experience;  can  build 
necessary  houses.  ADVERTISER  5361,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  28,  married,  open  for 
position  requiring  results;  would  be  willing 
to  take  charge  of  a  small  estate;  unquestion- 
able  references ;  capublc  of  taking  charge  of 
any  herd.  M.  MCCARTHY,  Box  495,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted;  working  superintendent;  ex 
perience  horticulture,  agriculture,  live  stock 
poultry.  ADVERTISER  5306,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  superin 
tendent  by  agricultural  college  graduate, 
agronomist,  whose  theory  has  been  well  fortified 
by  experience.  ADVERTISER  5342,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded ;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  let  by  acre,  timber  cutting  and 
clearing  land;  also  tie  and  cord-wood  cutters. 
B.  F.  JONES,  Inc.,  506  Orange  St.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

WOMAN,  active,  capable,  white,  Protestant, 
housework,  waiting,  private  family,  no  laun¬ 
dry  or  cooking;  only  those  desiring  all-year 
position;  answer  giving  complete  information; 
salary  $14  a  week.  ADVERTISER  6304,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YVANTED — Single  man,  must  be  good  milker, 
must  have  knowledge  of  handling  horses  and 
general  farm  work ;  good  wages,  year  round  job 
for  right  man.  J.  &  H.  CASSIDY,  Meadow 
Brook  Farms,  Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  operate 
Pennsylvania’s  most  complete  laying  house 
and  broodery;  salary  and  percentage;  must  fur¬ 
nish  reference.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Wasliington- 
ville.  Pa. 

- 1 

UNENCUMBERED  white  woman,  Protestant, 
good  cook  required,  no  washing;  all  particu¬ 
lars  and  copies  of  references  in  first  letter;  sal¬ 
ary  to  start  $60  a  month;  private  family,  not 
farm;  only  one  seeking  all-year  position  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  5273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Men  to  do  advanced  registry  testing 
in  New  Jersey;  requirements:  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  Bab¬ 
cock  test.  Apply  to  W.  R.  ROBBERS,  Super¬ 
intendent  Advanced  Registry,  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Competent  married  groom;  must  be 
capable  of  schooling  hunters  and  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  horses;  apply  by  letter  or  in 
person  to  GREEN  POND  FARMS,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

WANTED — A  vegetable  grower,  man,  single, 
who  can  grow  vegetables  in  quantity  and 
quality;  know  something  about  shrubs  and  fruit; 
give  references,  age,  wages  expected,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  5348,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  job  milking  Guernsey  test  cows 
by  April  1 ;  when  answering  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  FRANK  WARREN,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


PLAIN  cook  wants  position  on  large  farm  to 
cook  for  help;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
5332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  working  manager,  Danish,  married, 
one  child;  life  experience  with  purebred  cat¬ 
tle;  understand  everything  pertaining  to  farm, 
garden  and  orchard;  excellent  references,  agri¬ 
cultural  school  education;  desires  charge  of 
business  or  gentleman’s  farm;  please  state  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  GEORGE 
OLSEN,  944  Marcy  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  German,  age  28,  best  of  ref¬ 
erences,  qualified  all  branches;  know  how  to 
care  for  all  live  stock  and  general  farming;  wish 
steady  position;  please  state  all  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  desires  position  April 
1;  wife  to  board  help.  ADVERTISER  5334, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  years  experience  getting  high 
egg  yield  from  large  commercial  flocks,  large 
hatches  from  Mammoth  incubators;  best  results 
rearing  chickens;  open  for  position  where  tire 
less  efforts  bring  wonderful  results.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  40,  seeks  position,  gent’s  es¬ 
tate,  as  manager  or  gardener;  Protestant;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5337,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  knows  business  A  to  Z;  experi¬ 
enced  gardener,  caretaker;  wife  board  help; 
references;  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  5338, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  reliable,  clean,  young  man;  six 
years’  experience;  available  at  once.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5340,  care  Rural  New-lforker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  desire  position  on  es? 

tate  after  February  1;  experienced  poultry- 
man;  no  cows;  wife  to  board  men;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  particulars  first  letter;  furnished  or 
partly  furnished  apartment  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  by 
Protestant  American,  married,  aged  35,  two 
children;  life  experience  in  agriculture,  spe¬ 
cialized  at  Cornell  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  14 
years  In  last  position;  held  record  in  West¬ 
chester  County  on  potatoes  and  melons;  master 
of  local  Grange  two  years;  further  details  on 
application.  WARD  B.  STARK,  Mohegan  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Good  dairy  and  poultryman,  mar¬ 
ried;  must  be  good  and  know  his  business; 
give  reference  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  for  private  es¬ 
tate;  man  who  can  give  results;  apply  giv¬ 
ing  reference,  age  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  truck  farmer  on  unde¬ 
veloped  truck  farm;  must  be  steady,  tem¬ 
perate,  able  to  work  alone,  handle  team;  all- 
year  job;  reply  stating  age,  experience  and 
wages  expected;  open  February  15.  WILLIAM 
PITNEY,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Boy  for  small  farm;  must  be  good 
milker;  state  wages  desired.  Address  BOX 
502,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 

COUPLE  wanted  for  all  year  around  position; 

wife  to  do  general  housework;  man  must  have 
experience  as  landscape  gardener;  wages  to 
start  $50  per  month,  with  furnished  cottage, 
including  heat,  light  and  maintenance;  give 
full  particulars  when  replying,  including  age 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  5363,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  single  men  for  work  on  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  farm;  one  as  teamster,  the  other 
to  work  in  barn  and  willing  to  milk  three  times 
daily;  a  permanent  job  for  honest,  conscientious 
men;  good  living  conditions  and  reasonable 
hours;  state  age  and  wages  in  answering  this 
ad.  GREENWOOD  DAIRY  FARM,  Hulmeville, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED— Single  man  as  assistant  on  private 
place  with  herd  of  ten  Jerseys;  must  have  ex¬ 
perience  and  capable  of  handling  all  the  work 
in  barn  and  dairy;  wages  $75  per  month  with 
room  and  board.  GEORGE  JENNINGS,  Judson 
Road,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

WANTED — Master  and  matron,  division  of 
boys;  28  to  40;  willing  workers  without  chil¬ 
dren;  salary  $1,380,  found;  experience,  qualifi¬ 
cations  first  letter.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


FARMER,  thoroughly  experienced  all  branches, 
best  references  as  to  character  and  ability,  de¬ 
sires  change  April  1;  married,  small  family;  if 
you  are  looking  for  a  headman  who  knows  and 
cares,  answer.  ADVERTISER  5310,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOLLAND  family,  two  milkers,  with  good  farm 
experience,  want  a  job  on  dairy  farm  to  work 
on  shares.  ADVERTISER  5344,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  reliable,  refined  woman  wants 
position  in  family,  as  one  of  family;  very 
fond  of  children;  best  references;  Protestant 
preferred;  state  salary  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5345,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST  open  for  position;  foreman  or 
manager;  thorough,  practical,  college  trained; 
years  of  experience  in  all  its  branches;  handle 
help;  take  full  charge.  ADVERTISER  5346, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  foreman  on  small  estate;  life 
experiences  farming,  gardening,  poultry;  mar¬ 
ried,  age  37,  small  family,  Protestant,  good 
habits,  best  references,  desires  position  after 
March  15;  state  particulars.  Address  BOX  56, 
Hamilton,  Mass, 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  lifetime  experience; 

past  nine  years  manager  large  commercial 
plant;  disengaged  March  1;  salary  $150  and 
privileges.  ADVERTISER  5347,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  Protestant,  married,  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer,  age  35,  wishes  position  on  farm 
or  private  estate;  handy  with  tools,  paint¬ 
brush  and  machinery;  no  tobacco,  alcohol  or  pro¬ 
fanity.  ADVERTISER  5351,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  experienced  superin¬ 
tendent  on  estate,  seeks  position  on  gentle¬ 
man  s  farm  in  Westchester  County,  prefer  the 
section  White  Plains,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  couple,  good  dairyman,  large  fami¬ 

ly,  good  help,  want  large  dairy  farm  on 
shares  or  for  wages.  ADVERTISER  5370,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WOULD  like  to  rent  or  work  on  shares,  farm 
consisting  of  50  acres  or  more  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  vegetables;  farm  must  be  within 
driving  distance  of  New  York  markets;  New 
Jersey  preferred;  write  giving  full  particulars. 
FRED  W.  WEHRENBERG,  38-25  55th  St., 
Woodslde,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Saratoga 
County,  108  acres,  large  house,  barn,  silo,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears  and  plums;  farm  is  completely 
stocked  and  tooled;  will  sell  separately  or  al¬ 
together.  J.  FRANK  DeRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y.  v  ’ 


WANTED — Large  dairy  farm  completely  stocked, 
etc.,  to  purchase  on  payment  plan  from  milk 
checks,  by  competent  farmer  with  five  grown-up 
sons,  all  good  farmers;  references  on  integrity 
and  efficiencies.  ADVERTISER  5369,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARYLAND,  Eastern  Shore,  8  acres  on  State 
highway;  liens,  cow,  pigs  and  mule;  $1,500 
takes  possession;  balance  on  mortgage.  ELISHA 
B.  STEEIiE,  Parsonsburg,  Md. 


RENT,  sell,  exchange,  87-acre  dairy-chicken 
farm;  fine  spring  water,  9-room  house,  5  out¬ 
buildings,  5  acres  apples,  woodlot;  healthy; 
near  Bloomsbury,  53  miles  Newark,  N.  J.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  good  farms  for  sale;  bargain.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  70-acre  turkey  farm,  an- 
nual  income  $5,000  to  $10,000;  make  offer  first 
letter.  BOX  NO.  12,  Linesvilie,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  rent  equipped  dairy  farm  with 
puiebred  cattle  to  develop,  by  life-experienced 
farmer,  or  position  on  same.  FRED  ROSE 
R.  1,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Small  boarding  house  and  tea  room, 
with  modern  conveniences,  on  concrete  high¬ 
way;  located  in  good  Summer  resort  near  Po- 
cono  Mountains;  60  acres  of  land  and  350-quart 
lllllk  route  included  if  wanted.  M.  BOW¬ 
MAN,  Owner,  It.  D.  4,  Monroe  County,  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


150-ACRE  State  road  farm,  12-room  house 
water,  electric,  telephone,  several  outer  build¬ 
ings,  bathing,  boating,  fishing,  hunting  on 
property;  stock,  tools,  machinery,  buildings  and 
land  in  A-l  condition;  near  Kingston;  price  $20,- 

Monsey  a  N  C1Yh’  eS8y  terms‘  MaHY  DeMARTE, 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  Glenwood  Estate;  tenant 
must  furnish  10-20  cows  and  run  boarding- 
house;  big  money.  CHARLES  C.  ELSTON 
Bloomingburg,  N.  Y 


WANTED — 2  to  400-acre  farm  with  cows,  horses, 
equipment  at  share  rental  for  term  years  by 
practical  and  scientific  man  covering  years  of 
experience  with  A-l  references,  integrity,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  plant,  300 
acres,  uninfected  range,  about  2,800  layers, 
now  producing;  gross  income  up  to  Dee.  5th 
about  $12,949;  valuable  saw  timber  and  fire¬ 
wood;  heavy  income  producing  business  suitable 
for  two  or  three  partners;  price  $16,000,  $7,000 
down,  balance  on  easy  long-time  payments.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 86-acre  farm;  8-room  house,  barn, 
hen  houses;  fertile  land;  price,  $1,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  56  acres;  7  miles  north 
of  Lyons,  N.  Y.  Inquire  of  NETTIE  LAMSON, 
223  S.  Main  St.,  Fairport,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — House  and  lot  in  South  Sodus,  N. 

Y.  Inquire  of  NETTIE  LAMSON,  223  S.  Main 
St.,  Fairport,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  small  farm  in  lower  New 
York  State  with  outbuildings  suitable  for 
poultry.  ADVERTISER  5312,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  near 
markets  and  schools;  level  ground;  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  5321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— South  Massachusetts  farm.  37 

SiaQnn8’  orchard>  wood;  near  city; 

Rural  ’ New- Yorker."  ADVERTISEB  6358,  care 

FOR  SALE— Six-acre  fruit  farm  in  Hudson 

River  Valley,  beautiful  location;  ten-room 
modern  residence,  every  improvement;  garage 
e*?';  fcj;st-class;  near  churches  and  schools; 
HI  health  of  owner  compels  sale  for  $9  000' 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
53oJ,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 240-acre,  modern  dairy  and  fruit 
farm;  4,000  bearing  fruit  trees,  modern  daiiv 
barns  for  50  bead;  producing  A  grade  milk-  10- 
room  residence,  tenant  house;  plenty  of  other 
buildings;  best  markets;  a  paying  business 

New-Yorker.  ADVElmSBR  6360?  care  Rural 


khUe  roof,  five-room  house,  garage 
and  chicken  house;  fruited,  garden  also;  build- 
lng  lot  goes  with  place;  nice  view  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  ^River.  EZRA  C.  SNYDER,  Germantown, 


F<rton  SALE— 20-acre  poultry  farm,  capacity  1,- 
000  liens,  6-room  house,  big  barn  orchard  i, l 

rent  forrg«oot-°WU:  PriCe  ?2’600’  terms,  «r  will 
Milton  DeL  °  “  CHARLES  STUCHLIK. 


FOR  SALE — In  New  Jersey,  110  acres,  modern 
poultry  and  dairy  farm,  near  New  York,  on 
concrete  highway,  near  station;  everything  new; 
bargain.  ADVERTISER  5331,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM,  250  acres  for  sale,  to  rent,  or  on 
shares;'  15  cows,  4  horses  and  tools;  on  im¬ 
proved  road.  ANDREW  GREGG,  R.  D.  4, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  farm  in  Florida  and  320- 
acre  wheat  farm  in  Alberta,  Can.  BOX  58, 
Route  A,  Dade  City,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  three  acres,  modern 
house  six  rooms,  gas  and  electric,  barn,  ga- 
rpge,  brooder-house,  laying-house  for  800  birds. 
LOUIS  J.  KOERING,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Five  or  ten  acres,  good  farm  land; 

ideal  for  poultry;  electricity  available;  near 
church  and  school;  two  miles  to  center  of  Vine- 
land;  good  roads.  KOERING  BROS.,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  7  acres,  on  cement 
highway,  South  Jersey,  edge  of  large  town; 
house,  6  rooms,  bath,  large  attic,  all  modern 
conveniences,  city  gas;  800  selected  White  Leg¬ 
horns  included;  income  producing  now;  price 
$12,000;  will  finance.  ADVERTISER  5336,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — '8-acre  farm  in  chicken  belt  near 
Watkins  Glen;  land  level  and  fertile;  8-room 
house,  all  improvements;  sacrificing  for  $6,500; 
for  details,  write  L.  H.  BOSCH,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Golden  opportunity  for  somebody 
who  has  $5,000  cash  and  $1,500  easy  terms; 
15-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm  with  7-room 
house  and  outbuildings,  with  900  laying  hens 
and  cow;  farm  on  city  line  of  good  town  and  17 
miles  to  Atlantic  City.  ADVERTISER  5339, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms  adjoining,  one  contains 
146  acres,  the  other  90  acres;  will  sell  sep¬ 
arately  or  together;  sold  to  settle  estate;  sit¬ 
uated  3%  miles  from  the  old  historic  village  of 
Kinderhook.  Address  POST  OFFICE  BOX  183, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  rent  or  on  shares,  small,  excellent 
dairy  farm  on  good  road  in  New  Jersey.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  cottage  mother,  supervisor  or 
relief  woman;  sincere;  immediate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INSTITUTIONS:  experienced  supervisor,  agri¬ 
culturalist,  shop  teacher,  practical.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  gardener, 
handy  man,  chauffeur,  by  middle-aged  mar¬ 
ried  man.  P.  O.  BOX  235,  Seaford,  N.  Y. 


FIVE-ACRE  Vineland  poultry  farm,  seven-room 
house,  bath,  electric,  hot  water  heat,  barn, 
garage,  poultry  houses,  fruit,  shade;  priced  for 
quick  sale.  M.  S.  BROWN,  812  Fourth  St., 
Monongaheia,  Pa. 

1*  OH  RENT  or  to  work  on  shares,  chicken  and 
.^arln’  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. ;  accommodates 
1,000  chickens;  incubator  and  brooder  like  new. 
G.  B.  DIOGUARDI,  214  East  58th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

FOR  SALE1 — 10-room  house  with  16  acres;  on 
State  road;  fully  furnished;  suitable  for  Sum¬ 
mer  home;  in  excellent  condition;  newly  paint¬ 
ed;  good  opportunity;  inquire  G.  B.  DIO- 
GUARDI,  214  East  58th  St.,  New  York  City,  or 
C.  C.  Bates,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


MhouseE"q  C°Uple  want  to  rent  a  small 

town  or  village  Bffimof;’  wouKke^some'’  l£nd- 
Kl  Neiv-Yorke'r.  AEVEE™E*  ^  % 


CAEIF40ENIA’  m<idern'  new  $9,000  residence, 
poultry  plant,  $7,500,  down  payment  $500' 
y?ara  monthly  payments;  handle  own  birds-’ 
world  s  largest  syndicate  markets  eggs-  2  000 
hens,  profit  $200  per  week;  June  weather  360 
?eTk.  yAIIQUES’  39  North  Union  Sta  Roches 


WANTED— Farm,  about  70  acres,  within  100 

cafeiIeR8ur°afINNTwYY°;rkkeTy"  ADVEB™EB  ^ 

WANT  to  rent,  in  Southern  or  Western  Cou- 

VERTISEP  place>  bulf  atTe  or  more.  AD- 

VLRUSER  o307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Miscellaneous 


i 

rs&gf 

HS?40Y“^?  Ur!S'  h??4  Yilite’  $G'G°;  buckwheat, 

Prepaid;  10  lbs.  white,  prepaid 

f’1' AV  mSoV1,50’  buckwheat  comb,  $1.7o! 
n  •  W,  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y  v 


Enf  U  *  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 

or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5.50  per  60-lb. 

quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


S^EET  extracted  honey,  case  two  60-lb. 

™iCains’  1  1~" .  ’  for  lar£er  amounts  write  for 
8tatinK  amount;  sample  15c. 
ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


n«^mY~KFin,e  extracted,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover, 
$7.20,  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
«“ rd  e,  c lover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y.  v 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  prepaid,  third  zone, 
o-ib.  pail,  75  cents;  10-lb.  pail,  $1.40;  60-lb. 
can,  $6.  CHAS.  MATTASON.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HIG  BARGAIN,  1*4  K.  W.  Delco  plant,  110- 

volt,  new  batteries,  56  cells;  price  $325  f.o.b. 
premises.  II.  I< .  GALLAGHER,  lied  Ilook,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE— 800-egg  \yishbone  hotwater  incu¬ 

bator;  automatic  egg  turner;  used  only  three 
times;  in  very  good  condition;  $75;  brine  vour 
River  Y KASSAEBT’  Blauvelt  ’  Itd.“S Pearl 


1 BR.  S.ALE  32-volt  Fuller  &  Johnson  electric 

light  and  power  plant  with  batteries  never 
beei^  used.  HUBERT  D.  GAGE,  Rhinebeck, 


EI*'iEST  amber  clover  with  comb  honey;  5  lbs. 

$1.25;  clover  ext.,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2 
buckwheat,  $1;  $1.80  delivered  3rd  zone 

EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
Ele  8*Teet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma,  refreshing  in  the  sick  room 
and  shut  ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweetheart  and 
friend;  cretonne  cover,  2%  lbs.,  $1.25,  postage 
paid^  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE 
Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


R.  F.  D. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  171. 


\Td>M7?  Rich  and  sweet.  Larger  and  earlier  than  the  famous  Burpee 
•  Golden  Bantam.  A  big,  attractive  ear,  7  inches  long  and  1% 
inches  thick— a  good  size  for  eating  from  the  cob— full  of  toothsome 
sweetness  and  nourishment,  with  the  same  buttery  flavor  that  has  given 
world  fame  to  Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam.  And  to  think  that  The  Burpee 
matures  ten  days  ahead  of  Golden  Bantam.  The  plants  grow  5  to  51/2 
feet  tall,  bearing  an  abundance  of  handsome,  luscious  ears  covered  with 
a  strong,  protective  husk. 


“The  Burpee”  Sweet  Corn  has  quickly  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  appreciate  quality.  Market  growers  have  found  it  most 
desirable  because  of  its  extra  early  maturity,  attractive  appearance,  and 
heavy  yield.  Its  quality  has  created  a  strong  demand  at  good  prices. 


Pkt.  15c;  V2 -lb.  40c;  lb.  60c;  2  lbs. 
$1.10;  5  lbs.  $2.40;  10  lbs.  $4.50  post¬ 
paid.  By  express  or  freight,  pur¬ 
chaser  paying  the  transportation 
charges:  15  lbs.  $5.70;  25 
lbs.  $9.25;  50  lbs. 

$18.00;  100  lbs.  $35. 


THIS 
GREAT 
GARDEN 
BOOK- 

ree 


“The  Burpee” 
Sweet  Corn- 

earlier  and  larger 
than  the  famous 
Golden  Bantam. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

108  Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  the  following : 

□  A  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

. of  “The  Burpee”  Sweet  Corn  as  offered  in 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Check  for  $ . is  enclosed. 


Name 


R.  D.  or  St 


P.  o. 


.State 


Burpee’s 
Annual 
Seed  and  Plant  Book 


The  Vegetables  and  Flowers  you 
would  like  to  see  growing  on  your  place 
— read  all  about  them  in  Burpee’s  Annual 
Seed  and  Plant  Book.  This  is  the  catalog  that  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  It 
is  a  beautiful  book  of  172  pages,  easy  to  read,  full  of 
pictures  and  interesting  planting  information. 

Burpee’s  Annual  offers  the  best  in  Vegetables  Seeds,  Flower 
Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roots,  Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses. 

Market  Growers  use  Burpee’s  Annual  as  a  reference  book 
because  it  gives  helpful  and  accurate  information. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Quality  Seeds  and  Plants,  write  for 
a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual.  It’s  free. 


AO  Vj£N£&T7 


\/_l  I  VYV\/ni  Published  Weekly  by  The  Sural  Publishing  Co.,  J7„i _ _  Q  1  QOQ  Entered  aa  Second-Class  Matter,  June  2,  1870,  at  the  Post  NI_  Cfl/IO 

V  OI.  EAAA  V  111.  833  \v.  30th  St.  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year.  a  CDTUciry  >7,  VXjc^O  oitice  at  New  York,  N.  Y'.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  AsO. 


Block  House  of  Fort  Pitt,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


This 


Goodrich  Giant 

measures  months  of  wear  in 
minutes  of  whirling  action 

B end  —  twist  —  stretch  —  rub  —  pound!  All  the 
friction  and  the  thousand  strains  that  you  would 
give  to  a  rubber  boot  or  overshoe  in  months  of 
roughest  wear  are  given  by  testing  machines 
in  our  factory,  in  hours  —  even  in  minutes! 


A  SECTION  of  the  rubber  that 
makes  the  sole  and  heel  of  a 
boot  is  put  into  one  machine.  It  is 
rubbed  to  and  fro  at  terrific  speed. 
Not  a  hundred  times  an  hour,  as  you 
might  rub  it  in  use.  But  a  hundred 
times  a  minute!  * 

A  strip  of  the  rubber  that  makes 
the  leg  of  the  boot  is  stretched — 
stretched  —  stretched.  This  is  to 
make  sure  it  is  really  “rubbery” — 
elastic  yet  strong.  In  a  few  seconds 
it  is  given  more  pulling  and  stretch¬ 
ing  than  you  would  give  it  in  a 
month. 

Another  piece  of  rubber  such  as 
goes  into  the  toe  and  instep  is  twisted 
— bent — twisted  again  and  again, 
until  it’s  strained  far  more  in  ten 
minutes  than  you  would  strain  it  in 
ten  months. 

You  would  be  astonished  at  these 


tests.  It’s  as  if  a  giant  farmer  put 
on  a  pair  of  Goodrich  boots  and — j 
like  the  giant  who  walked  seven 
leagues  at  a  step — strode  through  a 
whole  year’s  wear  in  a  single  short 
afternoon. 


These  tests  assure  you  of  good  value 
when  you  buy  Goodrich  footwear. 
Look  for  the  name  Goodrich.  It  is 
plainly  stamped  on  all  our  boots, 
overshoes  and  rubbers — the  honor 
mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes  and 
work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys  to 
dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rubbers 
for  women  and  girls,  the  Goodrich 
line  of  tested  rubber  footwear  meets 
the  needs  of  every  member  of  your 
family.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company,  Akron ,  Ohio. 


A  favorite  with 
farmers  — -  this 
brown  Goodrich 
boot  with  white 
sole.  Sizes,  boys * 
to  mens.  All 
lengths,  knee  to 
hip. 


This  sturdy  Norka  comes 
in  black  with  white  or 
brown  sole.  Unrivaled  for 
heavy  wear. 


These  strong,  comfortable  all¬ 
rubber  overshoes  come  in  all 
sizes  with  4,  5  or  6  buckles. 


rich 


j 


RUBBER.  FOOTWEAR.  FOR.  EVERY  MEMBER.  OF  THE  FAMILY 
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More  Legumes  in  New  York  Farming, 


EW  YORK  possesses  many  natural 
advantages  that  contribute  to  the 
making  of  a  most  successful  live¬ 
stock  producing  State.  In  order  to 
make  the  best  use  of  such  natural 
advantages  as  a  favorable  climate, 
of  soil,  adequate  transportation,  ex¬ 
perienced  live-stock  farmers,  and  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  market  demand,  it  is  essential  that  the 
best  possible  farm  practice  be  instituted,  and  main¬ 
tained  on  a  large  majority  of  the  farms. 

A  Profitable  Practice 

One  of  the  significant  features  of  profitable  live¬ 
stock  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  State  is  the  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  and  feeding  of  leguminous  rough- 
ages.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
a  reasonable  expansion  of  such  practice  on  many 
farms  that  are  at  present  deficient  in 
the  kind  and  amount  of  legumes  that 
are  being  grown.  This  is  readily  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  figures  of  the  last  census 
which  indicate  that  only  about  one 
acre  in  15  acres  of  crop  land  was  in 
legumes  in  1919.  It  is  worth  noting 
(hat  in  Wisconsin  the  ratio  was  about 
1  to  3%  acres ;  Michigan  1  to  3 ;  Iowa, 

1  to  9.  That  there  is  a  great  interest 
in  the  development  of  a  greater  legume 
acreage  in  many  localities  is  evidenced 
by  the  increased  acreage  of  Alfalfa, 

Soy  beans,  Sweet  clover,  and  other 
clovers  during  the  past  five  years. 

County  Farm  Bureaus  are  making 
(lie  growing  of  legumes  a  very  definite 
project — one  of  their  principal  lines  of 
work  for  the  coming  year— not  with  a 
desire  to  unduly  hasten  the  increase 
of  leguminous  crops,  but  permanently 
and  more  generally  to  promote  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  better  cropping  systems 
and  the  development  of  a  more  per¬ 
manently  profitable  type  of  crop  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  State. 

Many  Testimonials 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  carried  many  tes¬ 
timonials  of  practical  farmers  who 
have  experienced  good  returns  from 
growing  and  feeding  legumes,  not  only 
in  the  form  of  net  profits  from  their 
live  stock,  but  in  the  better  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  necessary  soil  fertility  that 
is  so  basic  to  permanent  agriculture. 

Crop  production  means  fertility  de¬ 
pletion  under  many  systems  of  farming 
that  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
rebuilding  of  the  soil  and  replacing  of 
those  elements  of  fertility  essential  to 
the  production  of  reasonably  good 
crops.  Therefore,  as  a  soil  builder 
these  nitrogen-giving  crops  deserve 
special  attention.  As  a  fundamentally 
important  feed  for  the  economic  pro¬ 
duction  of  live  stock,  legumes  have  no 
equal.  This  is  particularly  true  from 
a  cost  of  production  standpoint  com¬ 
pared  with  the  replacement  cost  in  the 
form  of  relatively  high-priced  commer¬ 
cial  protein  concentrates.  Investiga¬ 
tors  report  one  ton  of  Alfalfa  as  being 
practically  equivalent  to  one  ton  of 
bran  in  feeding  trials,  with  clover  run¬ 
ning  very  close  to  it  in  feeding  ef¬ 
ficiency.  From  this  standpoint  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  relative  cost  to  the  producer  of  various  forms 
of  protein  feed.  The  roughages  on  the  farm  are  al¬ 
ways  produced  at  less  cost  than  the  small  grains  and 
most  certainly  comparisons  made  with  purchased 
feeds  show  a  very  decided  advantage  to  the  farmer 
in  favor  of  growing  all  the  protein  roughages  pos¬ 
sible  to  replace  the  higher-priced  feeds.  Finally  as 
an  up-builder  and  feeder  of  the  farmer’s  bank  ac¬ 
count  through  a  saving  in  the  lower  costs  of  valu¬ 
able  roughages  expressed  in  better  yields  of  crops 
and  more  economic  production  of  milk,  meat,  poul¬ 
try  products  and  wool,  the  legumes  have  played  a 
most  important  part. 

Conservation  and  Legumes 

The  ambitious,  efficient  farmer  desires  to  leave  to 
his  children  a  better  inheritance  than  he  received ; 
that  is,  the  feeling  of  turning  over  to  his  children 
acres  that  will  produce  more  wheat,  more  corn,  more 
hay,  than  these  same  acres  would  produce  when 
they  came  into  his  hands.  It  is  easy  to  predict  what 
would  become  of  our  agriculture  if  we  did  not  have 


a  considerable  percentage  of  farmers  who  possess 
the  ambition  and  the  efficiency  necessary  to  make 
the  land  more  productive  as  the  years  go  by.  In  any 
great  industry,  such  as  agriculture,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  percentage  who  are  not  efficient.  They  live  by 
taking  away  more  from  something  than  they  give 
back  to  it.  In  agriculture,  they  almost  invariably 
take  away  more  from  the  soil  than  they  return. 

In  soil  robbing  or  depletion,  one  of  the  elements, 
which  is  lost  very  rapidly,  and  which  is  vital  to 
plant  life,  is  nitrogen.  It  is  only  within  compara¬ 
tively  recent  times  that  a  cheap  method  of  restoring 
this  element  to  the  soil  was  discovered.  The  great 
agriculturist,  Sir  John  Lawes,  of  the  Rotliamsted 
Experiment  Station,  England,  once  wrote,  that  with¬ 
in  his  lifetime,  England  had  well  nigh  exhausted 
the  guano  beds  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  lie  also 


pointed  out  how  these  beds  had  been  thousands  of 
years  in  forming,  and  that  there  must  be  some  natu¬ 
ral  process  of  nitrogen  fixation  by  wholesale  dis¬ 
covered  soon  or  the  civilized  world  would  decline 
from  lack  of  food.  A  short  time  after  this  letter 
was  written,  four  years,  I  think,  Helriegel  made 
the  wonderful  discovery  that  the  bacteria  which  at¬ 
tach  themselves  to  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants 
are  able  to  fix  atmospheric  nitrogen  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  available  to  the  plant,  and  thereby  adds  to 
the  store  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  This  discovery 
pointed  the  way  to  our  salvation  in  soil  fertility 
so  far  as  the  element  of  nitrogen  is  concerned. 

Now  that  the  way  of  salvation  is  pointed  out,  will 
we  avail  ourselves  of  it?  Will  we  treat  our  soils  so 
that  leguminous  plants  can  thrive  on  them,  and  will 
we  so  organize  our  farming  that  we  can  utilize  the 
products  of  these  plants  in  such  a  way  as  to  main¬ 
tain,  and  add  to  the  total  nitrogen  content  of  our 
soil?  In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  add 
to  the  total  nitrogen  content,  but  there  are  few  cases, 
indeed,  where  New  York  State  can  afford  to  sub¬ 


tract  from  the  total  nitrogen  content  of  her  land. 

Live  Stock  Needs  Legumes 
While  we  are  addressing  ourselves  chiefly  to  the 
bearing  of  the  growing  eguminous  plants  on  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conduct  a  prosperous  animal  husban¬ 
dry,  or  dairy  husbandry,  without  making  use  of  the 
products  of  these  plants.  Years  ago,  before  any¬ 
thing  was  known  about  leguminous  plants  from  a 
scientific  standpoint,  England  had  a  large  sheep 
husbandry,  which  she  conducted  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  exceedingly  high 
price  for  wool,  and  the  protection  which  the  English 
government  gave  the  industry,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  maintain  it.  Huguenot  refugees  from 
France  introduced  to  England  the  root  and  clover 
crops.  Almost  immediately  there  was  a  great  step 
up  in  the  prosperity  of  the  sheep  indus¬ 
try,  and  because  these  crops  kept  the 
sheep  properly  nourished  through  the 
Winter  months. 

In  sum,  the  more  widespread  use  of 
leguminous  plants  in  New  York  State 
means  a  better  dairy  and  live-stock 
industry,  and  if  the  manorial  products 
from  these  plants  are  properly  con¬ 
served  and  applied  to  the  land,  it  also 
means  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
the  nitrogen  content  of  our  soils.  If 
this  is  done,  we  shall  he  led  to  observe 
the  other  considerations  necessary  in 
keeping  our  soils  in  proper  balance 
with  respect  to  elements  of  fertility. 
Therefore,  we  shall  have  made  a  great 
step-up  in  conservation,  the  infallible 
sign  of  progress. 

This  article  and  a  series  which  are 
to  follow,  is  written  to  encourage  the 
more  general  growing  and  proper 
utilization  of  legume  roughage  in  New 
York  State.  They  are  printed  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  which  con¬ 
front  the  producer  of  legume  crops  in 
the  obtaining  of  profitable  stands,  in 
the  curing  of  the  hay  in  unfavorable 
seasons,  of  the  difficulties  of  produc¬ 
ing  seed  crops,  and  of  (lie  many  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  under  which  the  crops 
are  grown  and  fed  to  live  stock.  It  is 
our  firm  conviction,  however,  that  the 
more  general  trial  and  use  of  legumes 
will  develop,  as  time  goes  on,  better 
varieties,  better  farm  practice,  and 
more  general  economic  live  stock  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  State.  l.  h.  w. 


The  McIntosh  Apple  on  the 
New  York  Market 

The  McIntosh  apple  has  rather 
more  than  paid  its  way  in  the 
world  to  date.  The  grower  has  in 
general  found  it  profitable,  but  the 
plantings  have  been  greatly  increased, 
and  growers  have  become  concerned 
as  to  the  future  of  the  variety.  They 
want  to  know  whether  it  is  likely  to 
hold  its  present  popularity. 

In  an  effort  to  answer  this  question, 
a  study  was  made  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  of  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  on  the  New  York  market.  Heal¬ 
ers,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  were  visited  to  learn 
their  opinions  of  the  variety  and  its  future. 

It  was  reported  everywhere  that  the  apple  is  the 
most  popular  in  the  market;  that  it  is  the  especial 
favorite  of  the  Jewish  people  of  the  city.  Two  rea¬ 
sons  are  given  for  this:  1.  Many  of  the  wholesale 
dealers  in  fruits  in  the  city  are  of  this  race  and  they 
have  introduced  the  McIntosh  to  their  own  people. 
2.  The  Jewish  people  are  particular  as  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  food,  desiring  the  best.  Having  learned 
the  fine  flavor  and  texture  of  the  McIntosh,  they 
prefer  it  to  other  varieties.  It  has  quite  supplanted 
the  Northern  Spy,  so  long  the  favorite  of  Hebrew 
consumers  of  the  city. 

The  McIntosh  apple  reaches  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  from  British  Columbia,  the  Northwestern 
States,  especially  Washington  and  Montana,  from 
New  York  and  New  England,  with  smaller  supplies 
from  Wisconsin  and  other  Mid-western  States. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
published  a  report  showing  the  volumes  and  sources 
of  different  varieties  of  apples  received  in  car-lots 


desirable  types 


Timothy  in  Twin  Stacks  Was  a  Common  Cash  Crop  in  New  York  State 

Before  the  Automobile  Bra 


Harvesting  Clover  Hay  in  an  Intensive  Dairy  Region  of  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wheat  and  Winter  Vetch  on  the  Farm  of  Walter  Lee,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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in  the  chief  markets  of  the  country  in  192G-27.  Car- 
lots  of  McIntosh  were  reported  in  that  season  in  but 
six  of  the  41  markets.  Doubtless  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  were,  however,  handled  in  less  than  car-lots  in 
local  markets. 

In  this  season  the  New  York  market  received  ap¬ 
proximately  812,000  bushels,  of  which  New  York 
supplied  nearly  one-half.  Montana  sent  one-fourth, 
New  England,  12  per  cent — Vermont  alone  sending 
about  two-thirds  of  the  shipments  from  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  remainder — comprising  less  than  14  per 
cent  of  the  whole  volume — was  received  from  11 
other  States  and  Canada.  It  will  be  noted  that  no 
sales  of  New  England  McIntosh  were  reported  be¬ 
fore  1925-26.  Moreover,  no  Vermont  McIntosh  have 
been  reported  as  sold  at  auction  during  the  four  sea¬ 
sons  for  which  data  were  collected. 

The  details  of  variety  receipts  for  other  seasons 
are  not  at  hand,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  vary 
widely  in  different  seasons.  These  figures  are,  how¬ 
ever,  of  interest  as  showing  what  happened  in  a 
season  when  the  apple  crop  was  unusually  large. 

The  following  table  shows  the  volumes  and  aver¬ 
age  prices  of  McIntosh  sold  at  auction  in  New  York 
during  four  seasons,  1924-25  to  1927-28 : 


1924-23 

Total  volume,  bu. 
Average  price  . . 
1923-2(5 

Total  volume,  bu 
Average  price  . . 
192(5-27 

Total  volume,  bu 
Average  price  . . 
1927-28 

Total  volume,  bu 
Average  price  . . 
Four-season 
Average  price 
•Three  seasons  only. 


North¬ 

west 

British 

Co¬ 

lumbia 

N.  Y. 

and 

Other 

New 

Eng¬ 

land 

Total 

..  26.261 
<R*'>  03 

57.531 

$3.02 

14,775 

$3.55 

7.793 

$3.50 

64.030 

$2.63 

91,585 

$3.04 

..  12.440 
. . . .$2.55 

27.913 

$2.70 

119.158 

$2.75 

.  .180,(570 
_ $2.37 

57.075 

$2.79 

7.365 

$2.55 

17.565 

$2.57 

263,275 

$2.51 

.  .  65.625 
_ $2.80 

53.485 

$3.25 

12.560 

$2.71 

10.495 

$3.51 

142,265 

$3.03 

$3.06 

$2.71 

$2.80* 

$2.70 

During  the  three  seasons,  1925-26  to  1927-28,  nearly 
525,000  bushels  of  McIntosh  have  been  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Of  these,  practically  50  per  cent 
have  been  from  the  Northwestern  States.  British 
Columbia  lias  supplied  nearly  one-fourth  of  this 
volume,  while  New  England  has  shipped  11  per  cent 
and  Wisconsin  and  other  Mid-western  States  4  per 
cent.  The  remaining  12  per  cent  has  come  from  New 
York  State,  although  it  is  probable  that  this  repre¬ 
sents  only  a  part  of  the-  total  volume  from  that 


State. 

It  will  be  noted  that  McIntosh  from  British 
Columbia  have  brought  the  highest  average  price 
during  the  four  seasons.  New  England  McIntosh 
have  ranked  second,  although  they  have  been  re¬ 
ported  by  the  auction  company  for  only  the  last 
three  seasons,  beginning  1925-26.  New  York  McIntosh 
sold  at  auction  in  1924-25  brought  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  price  reported,  $3.50,  but  in  1927-28  they  brought 

the  lowest  price,  $2.71  a  box. 

New  England  McIntosh  also  brought  the  highest 
price  reported  for  any  individual  lot  sold  at  auction 
during  these  four  seasons,  $4.46,  on  one  day  in 
April,  1928. 

The  effect  of  grade,  size  and  condition  on  prices 
is  apparent  in  the  fluctuation  in  auction  prices  from 
day  to  day.  Samples  of  different  lots  of  fruit  to  be 
sold  are  displayed  for  examination  by  buyers  before 
the  auction  opens.  Sales  by  this  method  are  conse¬ 
quently  likely  to  represent  more  fairly  the  compara¬ 
tive  values  of  the  different  lots  than  are  private 
sales.  Individual  prices  which  seem  to  be  out  of  line 
with  the  day’s  sales  are  often  to  be  explained  by 
this  opportunity  given  for  comparing  different  lots. 

During  these  four  seasons  more  British  Columbia 
McIntosh  have  been  sold  between  $3  and  $3.25  than 
at.  any  other  price.  The  greatest  proportion  of  New 
York  McIntosh  has  brought  between  $2.50  and  $2.75, 
as  has  been  true  also  of  those  from  the  Northwestern 
States.  More  New  England  McIntosh  have  been  sold 
between  $2.76  and  $3  than  at  any  other  price. 

In  order  to  determine  as  exactly  as  possible  the 
movement  of  McIntosh  through  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  a  car-lot  was  traced  in  1928,  from  the  auction 
market  to  the  retailer. 

The  car-lot  was  sold  to  eight  jobbers  and  one 
chain  of  fruit  stores,  in  lots  ranging  from  20  boxes 
to  14S  boxes.  One  hundred  and  sixty  boxes  of  apples 
were  distributed  to  The  Bronx.  Of  these,  140  were 
bought  by  a  chain  of  fruit  stores ;  half  of  them  were 
sold  at  the  five  stores  in  The  Bronx,  and  the  other 
half  sent  to  the  stores  of  the  chain  elsewhere — one 
near  the  Harlem  Market,  one  in  White  Plains, 
one  in  Mamaroneck,  one  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
and  one  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Another  lot  containing 
20  boxes  was  bought  by  a  jobber  in  The  Bronx,  who 
had  not  sold  any  at  the  end  of  the  week  devoted  to 
the  investigation.  Manhattan  received  L>0  boxes, 
bought  by  three  jobbers.  Brooklyn  received  280 
boxes,  bought  at  auction  by  four  jobbers,  one  of 
whom  sold  immediately  to  three  other  jobbers. 

The  apples  were  traced  to  47  retail  stores,  10  of 
which  belonged  to  the  chain  of  fruit  stores.  Of  these 
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47  stores,  30  have  a  patronage  largely  or  wholly 
Jewish,  and  some  dealers  said  that,  while  their  pa¬ 
tronage  was  mixed,  the  McIntosh  apples  they  handle 
are  purchased  chiefly  by  their  Jewish  patrons.  Two 
retailers  reported  that  they  handle  no  other  variety 
of  apples,  and  14  said  that  from  55  per  cent  to  75  per 
cent  of  their  annual  volume  of  sales  are  McIntosh. 

The  buyer  for  the  chain  of  fruit  stores  testified 
that  he  could  sell  “twice  as  many”  McIntosh  as  he 
could  get.  On  the  other  hand,  two  dealers  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  said  they  handle  McIntosh  only  because  con¬ 
sumers  demand  them,  the  retailer’s  margins  on  the 
variety  in  that  market  not  being  high  enough  to 
make  them  really  worth  while. 

Retail  sales  were  mostly  by  the  pound,  28  of  the 
retailers  reporting  selling  by  this  method.  Eleven 
sold  by  the  apple  and  eight  sold  in  both  ways.  Sales 
by  the  pound  were  mostly  reported  by  Brooklyn 
dealers,  while  sales  by  the  apple  were  chiefly  re¬ 
ported  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx. 

From  the  facts  gathered,  it  is  evident  that  the 
demand  for  the  McIntosh  in  New  York  City  has  not 


This  picture  shoics  Patrick  Burke,  gardener  on  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Mrs.  Ezra  DeForest,  Essex  County,  N.  J.  The 
squash  which  Mr.  Burke  is  holding  weighs  35  pounds, 
and  measures  inches  in  circumference  and  52  inches 
around  the  long  way. 

yet  been  supplied ;  and  the  variety  seems  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  friends  in  markets  where  it  has  as  yet  been 
handled  in  only  small  volumes. 

LORIAN  P.  JEFFERSON. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


Glimpses  of  Farming  in  Europe 

Part  I 

I  HOPE  that  some  of  the  observations  which  I 
made  last  Summer  during  a  short  trip  to  Europe 
may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  The  real  object  of  my  trip  was  to 
study  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  countries  where  they 
have  been  used  somewhat  longer  than  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  where  agriculture  is  on  a  more  intensive 
basis.  I  was  also  very  much  interested  in  seeing 
how  European  farmers  live,  and  in  the  economic 
conditions  that  affect  agriculture.  I  am  just  going 
to  relate  some  of  my  experiences  from  the  time  I 
landed  in  France  on  July  9  until  I  left  England  on 
August  8.  I  should  add  that  I  was  a  member  of  a 
party  of  about  25  American  agricultural  scientists, 
and  that  oui  trip  was  arranged  and  conducted  by  the 
German-French  potash  industry.  We  had  with  us 
at  all  times  trained  agriculturists — French,  Belgian, 
Swiss,  Dutch  and  English — who  were  a  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  us  in  getting  information. 

From  Havre  to  Paris  I  got  my  first  glimpse  of 
rural  France.  It  disclosed  two  distinct  types  of 
farming:  vegetable  growing  and  dairying,  but  both 
intensive.  The  season  was  just  right,  wheat  begin¬ 
ning  to  ripen,  oats  in  head,  haymaking  under  way, 
and  pastures  excellent.  Here  and  there  cows  of  a 
Norman  breed  unknown  to  us  were  tethered  in  the 
fields  to  graze,  mostly  on  oats.  Every  acre  seemed 


to  be  in  use,  either  in  crops,  in  pasture  or  in  forest, 
and  this  was  true  of  every  country  visited. 

Our  agricultural  study  in  France  included  visits 
to  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station 
at  Grignon,  the  school  of  horticulture  at  Versailles, 
the  new  National  Experiment  Station,  the  Institute 
of  Agronomy,  the  Pasteur  Institute  near  Paris,  the 
200-year-old  Vilmorin  Seed  Farm  and  Nursery,  and 
the  large  farm  of  M.  Laurier.  The  college  at  Grig¬ 
non  is  a  practical  school  giving  a  two-year  course  in 
agriculture.  It  is  more  than  100  years  old,  and  oc¬ 
cupies  some  buildings  that  are  over  300  years  old, 
having  been  built  by  the  Count  de  Grignon  about 
1620.  In  general  it  is  similar  to  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  the  United 
States,  conducting  variety  tests,  fertilizer  experi¬ 
ments,  and  so  on.  We  were  shown  a  field  of  wheat 
which  has  averaged  47  bushels  per  acre  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  The  field  was  fertilized  with  ma¬ 
terials  equivalent  to  700  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  2-10-12 
mixed  fertilizer.  French  farmers  use  mostly  raw 
fertilizer  materials  and  apply  them  separately  by 
hand.  This  is  because  labor  is  cheap.  Peasant  wo¬ 
men  work  for  60  to  75  cents  a  day,  and  the  men  earn 
a  dollar  or  slightly  more.  Another  reason  is  the 
small  farms  and  the  impossibility  of  an  individual 
farmer’s  owning  machinery.  Changes  come  slowly 
in  Europe,  but  they  do  come,  and  so  the  use  of 
machines  is  coming,  and  with  machines  factory- 
mixed  fertilizers  are  coming  also.  Their  use  is  small 
in  France  at  present,  but  it  is  on  the  increase. 

The  school  of  horticulture  at  Versailles  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  because  of  its  garden,  which  was 
laid  out  in  1679.  In  this  garden,  apple,  peach  and 
pear  trees  are  trained  on  walls  and  trellises,  much 
like  grapevines.  The  National  Institute  of  Agrono¬ 
my  in  Paris  is  an  advanced  school  for  the  training 
of  men  who  intend  to  enter  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  or  other  professional  agricultural  work.  It 
makes  no  claim  of  training  men  to  become  farmers. 
The  enrollment  is  limited  to  100  students,  and  only 
one-third  of  those  who  apply  are  admitted. 

The  Vilmorin  Seed  Farm  and  Nursery  near  Paris 
is  known  to  all  American  horticulturists,  plant 
breeders  and  seedsmen,  since  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  was  established  225 
years  ago,  and  the  present  owner  is  the  seventh  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  family.  Many  of  the  best  crop  va¬ 
rieties  grown  in  France  were  produced  on  this  farm. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  experiences  in  France 
was  our  visit  to  the  farm  of  M.  Laurier,  10  miles 
from  Paris.  About  250  years  ago  this  farm  was 
given  by  Louis  XIV  to  his  personal  physician  as  an 
appreciation  of  his  services.  It  consists  of  500  acres 
of  crop  land  as  compared  with  the  10  to  25-acre 
farms  commonly  found  in  France.  M.  Laurier  is  not 
only  a  good  farmer  but  a  recognized  farm  leader  as 
well.  He  keeps  very  little  live  stock,  but  produces 
high  yields  by  using  improved  methods,  including 
modern  machinery  and  liberal  applications  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  On  wheat  he  uses  fertilizer  materials  equal 
to  1,750  lbs.  of  a  2-13-7  complete  fertilizer.  His 
wheat  averages  50  bushels  an  acre.  I  should  add 
that  M.  Laurier  uses  more  fertilizer  than  the  aver¬ 
age  French  farmer,  but  it  is  customary  in  Northern 
France  to  apply  700  to  1,000  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  for  wheat.  Intensive  crops  are  fertilized  more 
heavily,  although  manure  is  carefully  saved  and  ap¬ 
plied  usually  to  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  beets 
and  mangels.  France  uses  more  than  half  as  much 
fertilizer  as  the  United  States  on  about  one-ninth 
the  acreage  of  crops,  which  means  that,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  they  use  about  three  to  four  times  so  much 
plant  food  per  acre  as  American  farmers  use. 

Leaving  Paris  and  spending  two  days  in  Belgium, 
which  I  shall  discuss  later,  we  spent  three  days  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  We  spent  a  night  at  Metz, 
and  the  next  day  visited  Verdun  and  its  battlefields, 
where  a  million  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds.  For 
miles  the  land  was  so  torn  up  by  explosives  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  reclaimed.  We  passed  hundreds 
of  small  farms  which  are  typical  of  Northern  France 
and  Belgium.  The  crops  were  excellent,  but  the 
fields  so  small  that  most  of  the  grain  is  harvested 
with  cradles  and  bound  by  hand.  I  was  told  that 
these  small  farmers  own  thrashers  co-operatively. 
Not  only  are  the  fields  small,  but  the  land  belonging 
to  an  individual  farmer  usually  consists  of  several 
tracts  of  a  few  acres  each.  Some  effort  has  been 
made  to  induce  the  peasants  to  consolidate  these 
small  holdings,  but  they  are  greatly  attached  to  the 
land,  which  in  most  cases  has  been  in  their  families 
for  many  generations.  Aside  from  sentiment,  each 
peasant  also  thinks  his  land  better  than  that  of  his 
neighbors — an  idea  not  uncommon  among  American 
farmers.  There  is  also  a  sales  tax  of  27  per  cent  on 
land,  which  practically  prohibits  its  sale  except  in 
emergencies. 

I  must  not  leave  France  without  telling  a  little 
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about  bow  the  farmers  live.  Just  imagine  a  small 
village  every  mile  or  two  in  every  direction  and  no 
houses  on  the  farms.  The  house  and  barn  are  al¬ 
most  invariably  built  together  and  usually  around  a 
small  open  courtyard.  The  manure  pile  is  in  the 
street  in  front  of  the  house,  and  it  doesn’t  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Convenience  and  long- 
established  custom  seem  to  be  the  only  reasons  for 
the  practice.  I  didn’t  see  a  single  house  in  Europe 
built  all  of  wood  except  in  Switzerland;  they  are 
either  brick,  stone  or  stucco  with  tile  roofs,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  lived  in  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

I  was  much  interested  in  learning  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “peasant,”  as  it  is  used  in  Europe. 
The  best  definition  I  could  get  was  “a  farmer  who 
does  a  part  or  all  of  his  own  work.”  He  may  be 
prosperous  or  even  rich,  but  so  long  as  he  works 
with  his  hands  he  is  classed  as  a  peasant. 

Mulhouse  in  Southern  France  is  the  center  of  the 
French  potash  industry,  which  supplies  about  one- 
third  of  the  potash  that  goes  into  American  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Here  we  visited  a  mine,  2,000  ft.  below  the 
surface,  and  saw  every  stage  involved  in  the  mining 
and  refining  of  the  crude  salts.  h.  e.  smalx.ey. 


Compensations  of  Age 

NE  of  the  greatest  compensations  granted  us 
as  time  passes  and  we  drift  towards  the  sun¬ 
set  is  that  of  having  brought  more  and  more  vividly 
before  us  the  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  years  long 
gone.  Too  often  people 
talk  about  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  old  age,  but 
while  we  realize  that 
we  will  miss  the  grand 
forward  march  of  the 
years  before  us,  there 
is  rich  compensation  in 
reviewing  the  roads  we 
have  traveled.  I  thought 
of  this  as  I  read  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.,  page  35, 
the  interesting  letter  by 
my  old  friend  O.  B. 

Griffin.  Way  up  in  that 
northeastern  county, 
far  removed  from  city 
entanglements,  he  can 
view  the  works  of  God 
manifest  in  nature  and 
find  rich  reward,  and  so 
it  is  with  those  of  us  a 
little  nearer  the  “hub.” 

Great  as  are  the  com¬ 
pensations  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  rich  as  are  the  re¬ 
wards  of  the  years, 
richer  still  is  the  promise  of  what  is  certain  to 
come  to  the  younger  generation  if  alive  to  the  call  to 
climb. 

The  memory  of  what  has  transpired  during  80 
years  floods  in  with  satisfaction  as  I  sit  in  the  gath¬ 
ering  twilight  of  life,  sure  that  the  days  for  ad¬ 
venture,  for  extension  of  effort,  for  planning  for 
future  activities,  have  gone,  and  that  we  may  quiet¬ 
ly  gather  up  the  thi’eads  in  the  pattern  we  have 
been  weaving  and  follow  these  back  to  their  start¬ 
ing  point,  seeing  more  cleai’ly  today  than  years  ago 
the  drift  of  the  loom  at  its  work.  Instead  of  re¬ 
grets  over  the  past,  not  to  be  recovered,  it  is  for  us 
to  find  cause  for  thanksgiving  over  the  many  op¬ 
portunities  partially  improved  and  the  slight  ser¬ 
vice  we  may  have  l’endered  towards  lifting  the  lives 
of  those  with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact  toward 
a  little  higher  level. 

I  pity  the  man  who  in  his  ripe  age  feels  with  re¬ 
gret  increasing  weakness  and  failure  to  carry  on  as 
of  old  while  by  his  side  is  the  companion  of  the 
years.  The  richest  compensation  I  can  find  is  that  of 
sitting  in  the  quiet  of  a  comfortable  home  with  one 
who  for  almost  60  years  has  been  helpmate  and  in- 
spirer  to  better  deeds.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  sense 
of  joy  in  living  over  years  long  past.  Clearly  there 
rises  before  me  the  day  in  1855  when  the  first  mow¬ 
ing  machine  was  started  in  the  little  village.  For 
weeks  I  had  been  hearing  aboxxt  a  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine  which  would  cut  grass  and  believed  it  impos¬ 
sible.  There  are  special  reasons  why  I  remember 
the  final  day  of  operation. 

We  were  in  the  field,  where  the  boy  of  seven  was 
expected  to  spread  evenly  the  swaths  as  di-opped  by 
the  mowers.  At  my  father’s  call  I  was  sent  to  the 
lioxxse  a  mile  away  for  the  horse  and  rack.  As  I 
ran  I  coxild  hear  in  the  distance  the  strange  click, 
click,  click  of  a  machine  and  figured  that  by  run¬ 
ning  faster  I  could  make  the  turn  and  go  to  the 
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meadow  where  the  wonder  was  operating,  and  then 
rush  to  the  house  and  get  the  team.  Instead  when 
I  got  there  one  of  the  men  had  come  and  driven 
the  horse  away,  and  all  thei-e  was  for  poor  me  was 
to  find  my  way  back  to  the  hayfield.  I  had  seen  the 
mowing  machine  at  work  and  the  smooth  swath  it 
dropped  as  the  horses  crossed  the  broad  meadow, 
and  I  hold  clear  in  memory  that  sight.  There  in 
that  mowing  machine  was  the  beginning  of  what 
today  is  the  marvel  of  perfection  in  the  combined 
reaper,  binder,  and  harvester,  with  thrasher  coupled 
on.  In  a  demonstration  given  of  one  of  those  mar¬ 
vels  the  man  in  charge  was  asked,  “What  per  cent 
of  failure  do  you  allow?”  “Not  one,”  was  the  reply, 
“it  must  be  100  per  cent  perfect.” 

That  marked  the  progress  of  70  years  and  the 
same  story  might  be  duplicated  in  many  ways,  and 
with  as  marked  resxxlts.  He  who  has  seen  a  small 
portion  of  this  progress  has  witnessed  a  degree  of 
human  development  never  before  realized.  In  1S62 
as  a  boy  of  14,  I  was  sent  with  a  crew  to  hoe  a 
large  field  of  potatoes.  It  was  rough,  rocky  land, 
just  broken,  the  field  had  not  been  cultivated  and 
there  was  plenty  of  grass  and  weeds.  We  started, 
a  crew  of  four,  each  to  take  his  turn  in  front.  The 
man  in  charge  was  a  natural  worker  who  never 
halted.  When  the  only  boy  in  the  crew  started  his 
lead,  there  were  many  side  remarks  as  to  bruised 
heels.  The  row  was  hoed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
boss,  but  there  was  oixe  in  the  crew  who  was  mighty 
glad  the  noon  hour  had  struck.  When  the  field  was 


finished  the  boss  told  the  owner  to  pay  the  boy  the 
same  as  he  paid  the  men,  and  finally  this  was  done. 
The  lesson  of  those  days  in  the  potato  field  has 
helped  over  many  a  hard  spot  in  later  life,  and  the 
memory  is  fresh  and  rich  today.  As  I  review  the 
years  of  boyhood,  when  life  was  a  struggle,  I  would 
not  lose  a  single  imprint  for  now  I  can  see  clearly 
that  every  hard  fact  was  a  helper  and  evei’y  mis¬ 
take,  if  heeded,  a  blessing  and  an  inspiration. 

Again  I  want  to  say,  to  those  who  like  myself 
have  passed  fourscore  years,  that  this  is  not  the 
time  for  regrets  bixt  thanksgiving,  not  to  wish  for 
another  opportunity  but  to  catch  the  true  vision 
and  see  how  gradually  but  sui-ely  the  panorama  has 
been  growing  under  the  touch  of  trained  men  anti 
women,  and  how  the  minute  incidents  in  individual 
lives  have  been  but  items  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
Master  Artist  leading  oix  and  up  towards  the  final 
completion  of  His  purpose.  As  we  rejoice  in  the 
richer  opportunities  opening  on  every  hand  to  those 
who  are  to  take  their  places  and  do  the  work  of  the 
world  let  us,  who  are  resting  by  the  way,  lend 
hearty  support  to  every  substantial  project,  and 
help  open  wide  the  door  of  opportunity,  that  the 
woi-k  of  the  world  may  be  hastened  and  better  days 
come  to  all.  g.  m.  twitchell. 

Maine. 


Pennsylvania’s  Farm  Products  Show 

AN  institution  which  appeals  to  the  business 
sense  of  farmers,  and  intei’ests  and  inspii’es 
their  wives,  boys  and  girls,  is  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Products  Show  in  Harrisburg.  It  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  urban  Pennsylvanians,  as  well  as  by  farm 
people.  The  13th  annual  show,  held  Jan.  22-25, 
awarded  $9,000  in  prizes,  and  rewarded  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  about  100,000  visitors. 

No  admission  fee  is  charged.  A  commission  of 


nine  persons,  including  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
controls  the  show.  The  officers  ai*e  a  chairman,  a 
treasurer,  a  secretary  and  a  manager.  On  the  third 
day — Thursday — I  saw  moi’e  farmei*s  and  their 
families  than  I  have  seen  in  years  at  any  one  of  a 
dozen  State  fairs.  No  exhibition  on  its  scale  is  so 
badly  cramped  and  so  inconveniently  housed.  An 
appropriation  of  $1,340,000  with  which  to  provide 
xi  suitable  home  for  it  in  Harrisburg  probably  will 
be  made  by  the  Legislature  this  year. 

Ninety-five  Hereford  “baby”  beeves,  shown  by  4-H 
club  boys  and  girls  in  Lebanon,  Cumberland  and 
Dauphin  counties,  were  well-fed  and  well-handled. 
Two  years  ago  they  showed  212  and  last  year  156 
head.  Boxxght  in  Kaixsas  City,  the  1929  calves  cost 
13  cents  a  pound,  laid  down.  They  were  fed  287 
to  321  days,  gained  an  average  of  1.75  lbs.  per  day, 
weighed  1,050  lbs.  anti  sold  at  auction  for  19.2  cents 
per  pound.  Martha  Hess,  17,  three  years  a  club 
member  in  Cumberland  County,  won  the  grand 
championship  on  her  1,042-lb.  steer  Buster,  which 
fetched  55  cents  a  pound.  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus, 
Storrs,  Conn.,  made  the  final  awards.  The  calves 
were  profitable  to  their  owners. 

Sixty-one  lambs,  in  pens  of  tlii*ee  to  four  each, 
were  shown  by  4-H  club  members  in  Washington 
and  Center  counties.  They  were  grade  Southdowns, 
Shropshires,  Hampshires  and  Dorsets,  from  flocks 
owned  by  fathers  of  the  young  exhibitors.  The 
lambs  were  high  in  quality,  but  a  little  heavy,  aver¬ 
aging  103  lbs.  At  auction  they  realized  19.6  cents 

a  pound.  Alice  Foust  of 
Chester  County  had  the 
best  pen  of  three ;  they 
averaged  92  lbs.,  and 
sold  for  40  cents  a 
pound.  They  were 
Southdowns.  P.  C.  Mac- 
Kenzie,  of  the  State 
College,  j  udge  d  the 
lambs.  Of  the  80  en¬ 
tries  of  wool,  the  cham¬ 
pion  Down  and  fine-wool 
fleeces  were  respective¬ 
ly  from  Lawrence  and 
Greene  counties,  while 
the  best  two  Merino 
fleeces,  from  a  ram  and 
ewe,  were  shown  by  R. 
Patterson  &  Sou  of 
Gi’eene  County. 

A  small  but  credi¬ 
table  lot  of  the  four 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle 
included  some  noted 
prizewinner's.  At  auc¬ 
tion  nine  Ayi'shire  heif¬ 
ers  averaged  $259,  with 
a  $785  top.  Four  young 
bulls  averaged  $95. 

Prof.  M.  F.  Grimes  of  the  State  College  and  Prof. 
H.  L.  Garrigus  judged  the  hogs,  which  later  passed 
through  the  auction  ring.  Twenty-six  Berkshire 
sows  and  gilts  averaged  $53,  and  25  Poland-Chinas 
slightly  more.  The  St.  Amour  Co.,  Mortonville,  Pa., 
paid  $70  for  the  champion  Poland-China  sow,  a 
senior  yearling.  Twenty-five  Duroe-Jersey  sows 
averaged  about  $50,  and  the  same  number  of  Ches¬ 
ter  Whites  a  little  more  than  $40.  Most  of  the  hogs 
were  from  Ohio  herds.  All  of  the  Berkshires  were 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsehe,  Sycamore 
Farms,  Douglassville,  Pa.,  was  the  leading  Berk¬ 
shire  exhibitor. 

More  than  1,200  entries  made  the  poultry  exhibit 
broadly  interesting.  Five  hundred  pigeons  were 
shown.  P.  T.  Kistler  of  Bradfoi'd  County  won 
prominently  in  an  excellent  egg  display,  which  was 
100  dozen  larger  than  last  yeai*’s. 

Immense  displays  of  potatoes  and  apples  were 
good  to  see.  Yields  of  over  400  bushels  per  acre 
were  made  by  376  potato  growers  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1928.  H.  J.  Walton  &  Son  of  Chester  County 
grew  696  bushels  on  a  measured  acre.  Leonard 
Joixes,  15,  from  Erie  County,  won  the  highest  honor 
in  the  boys’  and  girls’  section  on  his  Russets.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  produces  one-fourteenth  of  America’s  po¬ 
tatoes.  C.  P.  Barnard  of  Chester  County  showed 
the  “best  bushel  of  apples.”  They  were  Staymans. 

Golden  Queen  was  the  variety  with  which  C.  N. 
Myers,  of  York  Coxinty,  won  the  top  honor  in  a  corn 
show  of  405  10-ear  find  50  singe-ear  entries,  repre¬ 
senting  practically  every  county  in  the  State.  It 
would  compare  well  with  the  best  corn  shows  put 
on  in  the  Mid-West.  Oats,  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat 
and  Soy  beans  were  small  displays.  If  there  is  a 
strain  or  variety  of  wheat  having  a  larger  berry 
than  Pennsylvania  44,  we  have  not  seen  it. 

Dairy  and  apiary  products,  maple  syrup,  tobacco, 
a  long  list  of  agricultural  machinery,  tools  and 


These  Ohio  sheep  are  out  for  exercise,'  which  is  very  important  if  they  are  to  winter  in  good  condition.  The 
picture  is  sent  by  our  friend,  G.  P.  Williams,  of  Delaware  Co.,  Ohio 
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Hoffman’s 

Farm  Seeds 


LEGUMES — no  farm  can  do 
without  them.  Fine  for  hay, 
pasturage,  ensilage  and  all  ni¬ 
trate  the  soil  and  provide  the 
very  best  green  manure. 

But  which  should  you  sow  ?  Alfalfa, 
red  clover,  alsike,  sweet  clover, 
Canada  field  peas,  soy  beans,  cow 
peas  or  vetch  ?  The  leaves  of  alfalfa, 
are  equal  in  protein  to  bran,  but  it 
requires  good  soil  while  some  of  the 
others  are  recommended  for  rebuild¬ 
ing  wornout  land.  Red  clover  fits 
well  into  rotations  and  will  grow  on 
soil  not  suitable  for  alfalfa.  Alsike 
will  grow  on  soil  too  moist  for  any 
other  legume.  Canada  peas  may  be 
planted  early;  cow  peas  late. 
Hoffman’s  Bulletins  on  Better  Seed¬ 
ing  Methods  explain  in  detail  the 
advantages  of  each — how 
to  grow  them  and  how  to 
make  them  pay.  Publish¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time  and 
sent  free.  Get  your  name 
on  the  list.  “Clover  and 
the  Legume  Crops’’  now 
ready.  Be  sure  to  get  it. 
Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  624,  Landisville, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 


Free 
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Inventory  Sale 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 


Our  “Royal’ 

Modern  Bathroom 

includes'  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  a 
Five-Year  Guaranteed  /•OJ 

Mate-  Was  $58.50,  Now  = 

rials. 


Heating  Plant 

Complete  for  6 
Rooms,  6  Radiators, 
Large  Steam  Boiler, 
Pipe  Fittings.  All 
Valves  and  Asbestos 
Cement . 


Was  $175 
NOW 


W/rt  P«v  The  Freight 
YY  C  JL  CLj  on  Everything 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


BARGAIN  OFFER 

20  EVERGREENS 

Send  $1.00  postpaid  and  we  send  you  at  proper 
time  of  planting-  : 

5  Blue  Spruce,  Col.  5  Norway  Spruce 

6  Austrian  Pine  5  American  Arborvitae 

These  seedlings  are  all  strong  plants. 

Mail  your  order  today. 


AMELUNXEN  &  DeWYN,  Nurserymen 
Box  469  Yales ville,  Conn. 

Grape  Vines,  1  Year,  First-Class 

TOO  Concord,  #4;  10  Caco,  #2.50;  25  I, nolle,  *2.  Fruiting 
age  60  Concord  or  50  Moores  Early.  #o.  Post  or  express 
paid.  Bargain  list  free.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY.  Bellsrille,  Md. 


devices,  and  exhibits  by  nurserymen, 
seedsmen  and  State  institutions  rounded 
out  the  show.  Thirty  annual  meetings, 
with  many  banquets  of  associations, 
took  place  during  the  week.  The  most 
elaborate  programs  were  those  of  the 
dairy  and  milk  inspectors,  the  horticul¬ 
turists,  the  vegetable  growers  and  the  po¬ 
tato  producers.  D.  c.  w. 


Stocks  for  Dwarf  Apples 

I  wish  to  grow  some  apple  trees  that 
are  semi-dwarfs,  that  is,  that  never  grow 
larger  than  a  peach  tree,  yet  grow  rap¬ 
idly  and  bear  early.  What  sort  of  roots 
should  I  use  to  graft  on?  Some  say  Doucin 
is  better'  than  Paradise,  which  is  used  fox- 
extreme  dwarfing.  o.  H.  A. 

Mt.  Clare,  W.  Va. 

The  true  French  Paradise  is  perhaps 
the  most  dwarfing  stock  of  any.  From 
this  they  increase  in  vigor  by  gradual 
steps,  depending  upon  the  particular  type 
in  mind.  Doucin  is  only  semi-dwarfing, 
and  the  common  French  crab  is  taken  as 
the  standard  for  standard  free-growing 
trees.  These  types  are  not  propagated  by 


personally,  in  spite  of  several  hundred 
sorts  growing  in  our  orchard.  It  looks 
like  a  busy  season  ahead  with  nursery 
catalogs,  standard  modern  reference  works 
on  varieties  and  several  of  the  books  by 
famous  horticulturists  of  the  past.  How¬ 
ever,  we  shall  always  do  our  best  to  give 
our  inquirers  as  much  satisfaction  as  we 
possibly  can. 

A  Pittsburgh  oil  man,  who  owns  exten¬ 
sive  orchards  just  north  of  that  city,  has 
traded  an  orchard  of  peach  trees  for  one 
40-ton  elm,  which  he  is  transporting  to 
his  estate.  A  boys’  school  owned  the  elm, 
which  cost  the  new  owner  about  $5,000 
to  move. 

Just  a  short  time  before  Christmas  we 
started  to  set  out  a  new  planting  of  sweet 
and  sour  cherries  and  got  a  good  portion 
of  it  finished  before  the  freeze-up  caused 
a  suspension  of  the  work.  Under  our  con¬ 
ditions,  Fall  planting  of  one-year  cherry 
trees  has  given  by  far  the  best  results. 
Trees  of  this  age  planted  at  this  time, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  sweet  cherries, 
give  us  a  much  better  stand. 

Unanimous  complaint  against  the  New 
England  pack  is  limiting  the  sales  of 
Northeastern  apples  in  Mid-Western 
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Seven-year-old  Orange  Tree  in  Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas.  Will  Produce 

Five  to  Seven  Boxes 
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View  from  an  Airplane  in  Western  Pennsylvania 


seed,  instead  they  are  repi-odueed  by  lay¬ 
ers  or  by  mounding.  More  recently  in 
England  this  problem  has  been  given 
much  attention  and  many  different  types 
of  dwarfing  stocks  have  been  selected, 
ranging  from  very  dwarfing  to  only 
slightly  dwarfing.  As  yet  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  secure  them  in  this  country, 
hut  in  time  they  will  appear  in  the  hands 
of  nurserymen. 

If  you  want  a  tree  that  does  not  grow 
larger  than  a  peach  tree,  you  would  bet¬ 
ter  fall  back  upon  the  French  Paradise. 
At  best,  these  dwarfing  stocks  have  pro¬ 
duced  shallow-rooted  ti-ees,  and  have  xiot 
proven  profi table  commercially  excepting 
in  a  few  special  cases.  If  you  understand 
their  limitations,  thei-e  is  no  harm  iix 
planting  them.  Remember  also  that  the 
tree  must  be  carefully  pruned  to  keep  it 
in  hand.  Pruning  is  as  much  a  part  of 
growing  the  dwarf  tree  as  is  the  stock. 
You  can  secure  trees  on  dwarf  roots  by 
getting  in  touch  with  some  reliable  nurs¬ 
ery  concern  and  placing  your  ease  before 
them.  If  they  do  not  have  stock  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  in  a  position  to  secure  it 
for  you.  h.  B.  T. 

News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  recent  R.  N.-Y.  articles  on  old- 
time  varieties  of  apples  have  certainly 
stirred  up  considerable  interest,  somewhat 
to  the  confusion  of  the  writer.  Several 
inquiries  have  arrived  about  these  old 
favorites  which  often  we  do  not  know 


areas,  according  to  L.  A.  Cai-lisle,  Agent 
in  Marketing  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Department  of  Agriculture,  following  a 
recent  survey  in  Chicago.  Complaint 
against  the  New  Hampshire  pack  in  the 
Boston  mai-ket  has  resulted  in  increased 
sales  of  Virginia  apples  on  that  market. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  all  Virginia 
apples  in  closed  packages  during  this  past 
season  were  graded  under  Virginia’s  com¬ 
pulsory  law.  This  great  improvement  in 
Virginia  pack  is  also  being  felt  in  the 
export  market  in  England.  Virginia  grow¬ 
ers  secured  this  law  by  their  own  efforts 
and  they  feel  that  it  has  and  will  enable 
them  to  meet  any  competition  they  may 
come  up  against. 

Anyone  interested  in  Damson  plums 
will  find  pleasure  in  reading  Bulletin  426 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Wooster,  Ohio.  This  publication  de¬ 
scribes  24  varieties  of  Damsons,  places 
them  in  their  order  of  ripening  and  ranks 
them  according  to  quality. 

There  are  rumors  of  the  possible  com¬ 
ing  of  a  new  poison  for  mice,  designed 
with  an  eye  to  use  in  the  orchard.  This 
new  poison  is  said  to  be  tasteless,  in 
strong  contrast  to  strychnine,  which  is 
more  or  less  bitter  in  any  form.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  new  material  becomes 
a  i-eality. 

Another  British  move  to  encourage 
and  promote  consumption  of  Empire- 
grown  fruit  is  now  in  progress.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  an  Order  in  Council  i-equires  the 
marking  in  specified  ways  of  apples  im¬ 
ported  into  the  British  market.  This 
order  will  probably  be  increased  to  in¬ 
clude  all  imported  currants,  sultanas  and 
raisins.  This  is  of  particular  interest  to 
American  raisin  producers  and  exporters, 
as  approximately  36  per  cent  of  our  total 
l-aisin  exports  in  1927-28  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  R.  h.  sudds. 


New  Varieties  of  Potatoes 
Developed  to  Resist 
Disease 

Several  lots  of  seedling  potatoes  pos¬ 
sessing  an  intangible  something  which 
makes  some  of  them  resistant  to  certain 
of  the  diseases  affecting  the  crop,  were 
exhibited  at  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  recently  by  Dr.  Win, 
Stuart,  in  charge  of  the  department’s  po¬ 
tato  studies,  and  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Clark,  who 
developed  most  of  the  seedlings. 

Ever  since  1910  the  department  has 
been  engaged  in  a  more  or  less  extensive 
potato  breeding  program  having  for  its 
object  the  development  of  varieties  re¬ 
sistant  to  disease  and  at  the  same  time 
having  good  commercial  qualities.  Each 
year  hundreds  of  crosses  have  been  made 
between  selected  parents  each  of  which 
possesses  certain  desirable  characters 
that  would  be  valuable  if  combined  in 
the  progeny  of  the  cross.  This  exhibit 
included  the  more  promising  lots  of  dis¬ 
ease  resistant  varieties  harvested  during 
the  past  season  from  the  department’s 
trial  grounds  at  Presque  Isle,  Me.,  and 
represents  thei  progress  of  the  year’s 
work.  Among-  the  lots  are  several  prom¬ 
ising  seedlings  which  will  be  given  a 
rather  extensive  test  this  season  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  United  States  to  de¬ 
termine  their  adaptability  to  varying  soil 
and  climate  conditions  before  being  re¬ 
leased  for  commercial  propagation. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  work,  Dr. 
Stuart  says,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
development  of  strains  resistant  to  late 
blight  diseases.  The  experiments  were 
successful  in  that  a  number  of  highly  re¬ 
sistant  varieties  were  developed,  but  un¬ 
successful  from  the  standpoint  of  yield, 
tuber  shape,  and  table  quality. 

In  recent  years,  he  says,  the  major  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  centered  on  the  production 
of  new  varieties  possessing  greater  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  various  forms  of  virus 
diseases  such  as  leaf-roll,  mosaic  and 
spindle-tuber.  Fortunately,  efforts  with 
these  diseases  indicate  greater  possibili¬ 
ties  of  success  than  was  the  case  with  the 
late  blight  resistant  varieties. 

Enough  seed  is  produced  each  year  to 
grow  approximately  50,000  seedlings,  but 
for  lack  of  funds  only  about  one-tenth 
that  number  are  grown  and  progress  is 
retarded  proportionately. 
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jyiabneifs  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Evergreens 


m 


Free  Book 
tells  how  to 
beautify  the 
home 

Don't  envy  your  neighbor’s  lovely  yard — have 
exquisite  flowers,  blooming  shrubs,  decorative 
evergreens,  vines,  trees— this  near!  New  Nursery 
Book  tells  bow  to  garden  successfully,  describes 
1000  Guaranteed  healthy  true-to-name  varieties. 
Offers  money-saving  collections,  discounts  for 
early  orders,  low  grower's  prices,  free  delivery  to 
VOUt  door.  Write  today — it’s  free.  , 


Maloney 

Apple  Trees 

Budded  on  Whole-Root 
French  Seedlings 

—  insuring  sturdy  trees  — 
easiest  to  grow,  first  to  yield. 
50popularvarieties,  I  and  2 
years  old,  including  much- 
sought  Cortlands  (improved 
McIntosh)  all  expert  in¬ 
spected,  Nursery  Book  de¬ 
scribes  each  kind  —  also 
Maloney  s  choice  pear, 
peach,  plum,  cherry  stock. 
Supply  your  needs  with 
Maloney  Guaranteed  trees 
— at  grower’s  prices. 


Steam 
Digging 
Insures 
Trees 
with 

Undamaged 

Roots 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
78  Main  Street  Dansvillo,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  FOR  45  YEARS 
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Dreer’s 

Garden  Book 

“I  got  them  at  Dreer’s” 
is  so  often  the  answer, 
when  you  ask  a  neigh¬ 
bor  the  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  with  Vegetables  or 
Flowers.  Our  1929  Gar¬ 
den  Book  will  help  you 
choose  the  best  Seeds, 

Plants  and  Bulbs  and  tell 
you  how  to  grow  them. 


in 


A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
fiural  New-Yorker 


HENRY  A.  DREER 
1306  Spring  Garden  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Trees  and  Plants 

FROM  VERMONT 

All  the  trees  and  plants  we  offer  are  of  proven  value  and 
hardiness.  Whether  you  need  iTruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants, 
Evergreens, Shrubs,  Roses,  Rhododendrons  or  Perennials, 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  catalog.  Ask  tor  one  today. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VT. 

“Grown  in  Vermont— It’s  Hardy " 

FRUIT  Ocn  ODD  SHRUBS  AND 
TREES  ZuUjUUU  EVERGREENS 

At  cost  of  production  to  reduee  stock. 
Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

THE  KRIDER  NURSERIES.  107  Bristol  Ave.,  MIDDLEBURY,  IND. 
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r  t _ ■ 

food  seei 

Grown  from  Selected  Stocks 

New  crop,  tested  seeds  sure  to  produce.  Sold  fo: 
ov  years  to  satisfied  customers.  Prices  reasonable 
FREE  extra  packages  with  every  order. 
FREE  Large  catalog  with  hundreds  of  pic 
tures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  owi 
and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  14S  S.  First  St.,  Rockford,  III. 


CLOVER  SEED  Northern  Grown 

Alsike,  Mammoth  Red,  Sweet  Clover,  White  Blossom. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  224  Cleveland  Ave.,  Canton,  O. 

*4THF  PFAftll  trees  from  you  are  growing 
i  ilk  I  krtVIl  nicely>  Xhe  2-year  Elberta 

bore  some  peacheB  this  year,”  wrote  on  Oct.  4th# 
1928,  Ralph  Hinds,  Catawba  Island,  O.  Trees 
like  these,  as  low  as  $7.00 — 100  are  here  for  you 

now,  H.  A.  BORLING  N4,  MADISON,  OHIO. 


Hotbed  for  Tomato  Plants 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  liotbed 
for  early  tomato  plants?  How  soon 
should  I  make  it?  Can  I  use  glass  sub¬ 
stitute  instead  of  glass  sash?  Flow  many 
plants  can  I  get  from  an  ounce  of  seed? 
I  am  thinking  of  planting  the  Marvana. 
Is  there  any  other  sort  that  would  be 
better?  Our  market  here  demands  a  red 
tomato.  How  many  bushels  can  I  ex¬ 
pect  from  an  acre  if  I  have  an  average 
crop?  J.  H.  B. 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 

A  two-sash  hotbed  will  raise  enough 
tomoto  plants  for  one  acre.  If  the  plants 
are  transplanted  into  a  cold-frame  to 
harden  off  before  planting  in  open  ground, 
as  is  done  for  early  tomatoes,  the  inquir¬ 
er  will  need  22  sashes  for  that.  The  hot¬ 
bed  will  require  glass  sash  3x6  ft.  The 
imitation  glass  can  be  used  for  the  cold- 
frame. 

The  hotbed  is  made  by  digging  a  pit 
18  in.  deep,  6x6  ft.  A  1-ft.  board  is 
used  for  top  end  of  bed  and  8-in.  board 
for  bottom.  Fresh  stable  manure  is 
used  for  heat.  Pile  up  enough  manure 
to  fill  pit  up  to  top  of  board,  which  set 
on  level  of  ground.  When  manure  is 
steaming  well  throw  it  in  pit  and  tramp 
solid,  so  it  will  be  level  with  bottom  of 
board,  put  4  in.  of  very  rich  soil  on  top 
of  manure.  After  wetting  the  manure 
well,  smooth  off  soil  with  a  straight-edge, 
and  make  eight  rows  under  each  sash 
with  same,  to  a  depth  of  %  in.  Sow 
seed,  smooth  off  bed,  and  firm  soil  by 
pressing  flat  side  of  straight-edge  on  each 
row. 

In  this  State  we  start  the  hotbed  for 
early  tomatoes  about  March  1.  In  Iowa 
I  would  judge  about  March  15.  If  early 
tomatoes  are  not  desired  and  the  plants 
are  not  transplanted  into  a  cold-frame, 
make  a  four-sash  hotbed  instead  of  two- 
sash  so  the  seed  can  be  sown  more  thin¬ 
ly,  which  will  give  stouter  plants.  The 
first  of  April  would  be  time  enough  to 
start  the  hotbed  for  main  crop. 

As  one  ounce  of  seed  will  give  about 
2,000  plants,  two  ounces  of  seed  should 
be  planted.  The  plants  should  be  set 
3x4  ft.  apart,  which  would  take  3,620 
plants.  Each  plant  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  yield  one  peck  of  fruit, 
making  about  900  bushels. 

New  Jersey.  WM.  perkins. 


Pollenizers  for  Apples 

Do  McIntosh,  Delicious,  and  Baldwin 
require  some  other  kind  of  apples  planted 
by  them  in  order  to  set  fruit?  If  they 
do,  what  kind  that  is  a  good  market  apple 
do  they  need  to  pollenize  them?  I  have 
about  20  Delicious  apple  trees  that  have 
been  bearing  four  or  five  years,  but  do 
not  get  good  quality  fruit.  Most  of  the 
time  it  is  only  fit  for  cider,  being  of  poor 
color,  knurly,  and  ill-formed.  The  trees 
look  fine  and  grow  a  lot  of  wood.  I  have 
pruned  them  every  year  and  use  nitrate 
and  some  potash.  m.  D. 

Chelmsford  Ctr.,  Mass. 

Baldwin  will  set  fruit  with  its  own 
pollen,  but  is  better  for  having  other 
varieties  for  cross-pollination.  McIntosh 
and  Delicious  are  absolutely  self-sterile, 
and  must  have  some  other  varieties  for 
pollination  before  they  will  set  fruit.  If 
you  plant  the  three  together,  your  prob¬ 
lem  is  solved,  for  while  Baldwin  is  not  a 
good  pollenizer  for  other  varieties,  Deli¬ 
cious  is  one  of  the  best,  and  McIntosh  is 
good  enough  for  most  practical  considera¬ 
tions.  The  knurly  fruit  may  be  caused 
by  red  bug,  aphis,  leaf-roller,  or  curculio. 
Aphis  is  controlled  by  nicotine  sulphate 
in  the  delayed  dormant  spray ;  red  bug 
by  nicotine  sulphate  in  the  calyx  spray ; 
and  curculio  by  arsenate  of  lead  applied 
immediately  after  the  blossoms  fall  and 
again  ten  days  later.  Leaf-roller  calls 
for  special  treatment,  probably  oil  sprays, 
and  must  be  more  carefully  considered 
because  of  possible  injury  to  tree  from 
the  oil  spray.  Without  seeing  the  fruit 
it  is  impossible  to  say  just  which  one  to 
strike  at,  but  red  bug  and  curculio  are 
the  more  likely.  Try  spraying  with  lime- 
sulphur,  one  gallon  to  40  of  water,  to 
which  is  added  nicotine  sulphate,  one 
pint  to  100  gallons  of  water,  and  arsenate 
of  lead  at  the  rate  of  2%  lbs.  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  making  application  just  as 
soon  as  the  petals  are  off.  Follow  this  10 
days  later  with  a  second  application, 
omitting  the  nicotine  sulphate.  H.  B.  T. 


Apple-growers  now  urge  every  one  to 
eat  two  apples  a  day.  Probably  the 
theory  is  that  the  more  doctors  you  keep 
away  the  better.  —  Schenectady  Union 
Star. 


Bred  for  Earlier 


and  Larger  Crops 


THE  GREAT  popularity  of  the  new  Cortland  apple  is  well 
_  deserved.  Bred  from  the  McIntosh  and  the  Ben  Davis, 
it  has  all  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  McIntosh  together  with 
the  well-known  keeping  qualities  of  the  Ben  Davis. 

The  Cortland  apple  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the  famed 
McIntosh.  The  Cortland  is  bright  red  in  general  color  and 
its  flesh  is  fine  and  crisp,  yet  tender  and 
juicy. 

The  Cortland’s  strength  of  stem  with¬ 
stands  the  attacks  of  wind  and  storms. 
Result — more  apples  on  the  trees  and  a 
bigger  salable  crop. 

And  the  Cortland  fruits  early  and 
keeps  like  a  late  apple,  which  is  another 
decided  advantage. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in 
the  rotation  received.  You  should  plan 
to  order  your  selection  of  guaranteed 
“True-to-Name”  stock  early  and  let  us 
hold  it  for  you.  So  write  today  for  your 
copy  of  our  catalog.  We  have  no  agents 
— you  deal  direct  with  us. 


TPue-to-Xime  FRUIT-TREES 

THER&  NORA  El 

U.WU.W.  </. 


Write  at  once 
for  your  copy 
of  oar  1 929 
Catalog  and 
order  early. 


90,000  of  Kellys’ 
1 928  Trees  carry  this 
“  True -to -Name  ” 
Seal  attached  by  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Assoc’n. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


176  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


KELLYS 

CsAtUfads 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Plant  Hardy 
New  England 
Grown  Trees 

For  39  years  leading  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  have  planted  Barnes  Bros. 
New  England-grown  trees  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sturdiness,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  early  bearing.  Write 
today  for  our  big  new  1929  catalog  and  low  direct-from- 
grower  prices.  Send  at  once— no  obligation  at  all. 

Buy  Your  “Richared”  Trees  from  Barnes  Bros. 

Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  is  Northeastern  Headquarters  for 
this  fine  new  Delicious.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  You 
are  assured  of  the  same  dependable  service  for  which 
Barnes  Bros,  have  been  known  since  1890.  Write  today. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


PORTLAND  GRAPI 


One  of  West  Hills  66  Varieties 

/I  WONDERFUL  new  white 
grape, thoroughly  tested  and 
highly  recommended.  Very  early, 
hardy,  productive.  Valuable  in 
every  garden  and  especially  where 
Summers  are  short.  Strong  two-year 
vines  75c  each,  postpaid.  We  are  Grape 
specialists  of  53  years'  standing  and 
large  growers  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  perennials. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  oatalog  today. 

Quality  Stocks- Reasonable  Prices— Service 
WEST  HILL  NURSERIES.  INC.,  Box  9 
Fredonia,  New  York 


t  FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

3—4  ft.  Apple  25c;  3  ft.  Peach  16c  each  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  'Frees  etc— in  fact/^ 
lour  Free  1929  catalog  has  every-  /cv  -s 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House,  A‘  ‘ 
Box  11,  Geneva.  Ohio 


Selected  Trees, 
P lants  and  Shrubs 

A  complete  assortment- 
hardy  and  northern-grown 
Write  for  1929  Catalog 

"West  has  the  Best”  Lock  Box  140 


OUR  catalog  gives  results  of  State  College  corn  variety  tests  and  will  help 
you  choose  the  variety  for  husking  or  silage  that  will  pay  best  under 
your  conditions.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  with  description  and  price  of 
these  and  other  Pedigreed  Corn  Seeds. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE _ Box  R _ HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


■’  Early  Stone 

The  Best  Tomato  for  Canning 

\A7 E  have  raised  this  tomato  here  in  the  north  for  many  years, 
6ejecting  it  carefully  for  earliness,  vigor  and  good  quality 
of  fruit  so  that  now  we  have  a  strain  which  ripens  almost  as 
early  as  John  Baer  and  Bonny  Best,  and  retains  all  the  fine 
qualities  of  Stone  Tomato. 

We  are  large  growers  of  Northern  Grown  Seed  Corn.  Pedigree 
Tomatoes  and  many  other  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  of 
the  highest  quality.  Buy  direct  from  the  farm  the  cost  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  for  such  high-class  seed. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue  Today 

SPECIAL  OFFER — For  20c  in  stamps  we  will  send  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  two  (2)  packets  of  Harris’  New  Early  Stone  Tomato 
(value  24c)  and  a  coupon  good  for  20c  on  any 
subsequent  order  amounting  to  $1.00  or  more. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.F.D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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■“'Silver 

Dollar 


ACCURACY  of  drop  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
u  the  Case  E-B  Corn  Planter  and  the  desired  number  of 
kernels  in  eachhillare  dropped  so  close  togetheryou  can  cover 
them  with  a  silver  dollar.  This  important  feature,  plus  un¬ 
usual  accuracy  of  check  and  even  depth  of  planting,  insures  a 
well-planted  field — easy  to  cultivate  thor¬ 
oughly  and  quickly. 

The  Case  cell  drop  planting  mechanism 
is  simplicity  itself — positive  discharge — no 
cracking  of  seed — easy  to  adjust. 

The  Case  Planter  is  exceptionally  well 
made  and  simple  in  construction — 90  less 
parts  than  on  many  planters.  The  long, 
diagonal  braces  from  the  pole — an  exclu¬ 
sive  Case  feature — hold  the  frame  rigid, 
assuring  accurate  planting.  Extra  fine 
performance — extra  long  life. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  gained  hy  a  first 
class  planting  job — higher  yield — easier, 
better  and  faster  cultivation — that  un¬ 
usual  care  should  be  used  in  selecting  your 
corn  planter. 

See  this  outstanding  machine.  Your 
Case  dealer  will  explain  its  many  advan¬ 
tages.  Or  write  direct  to  factory  for  inter¬ 
esting,  illustrated  pamphlet. 


Tractors 

Threshers 


Combines 
Hay  Balers 
Silo  Fillers 
Plows 
Disk 
Harrows 
Cultivators 
Crain  Drills 
Grain 
Binders 
Corn 
Binders 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
CorH  and 

\  Cotton 

Planters  j 


J.  I.  CASE  T.'M.  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  218  B,  RACINE,  WIS. 

CASE 

Full  line  now  includes 

E-B  OSBORNE  GRAND  DETOUR 

QUALITY  MACHINES  FOR  PROFITABLE  FARMING 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  231. 

22  ACRES  on  macadam,  electric,  water.  Write 
H.  E.  K.,  Box  225,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


1  OWN  60-acre  fruit  farm  on  prominent  State 
road,  Catskills;  want  live  party  to  open  Sum¬ 
mer  boardinghouse  and  stock  farm;  induce¬ 
ments  to  right  party.  ADVERTISER  5398,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 112  acres,  12  acres  of  woods,  38,- 
000  ft.  pine,  near  mill;  12-room  house  and 
barn,  nearly  new;  six  others;  very  productive; 
near  State  road;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER 
5402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

92-ACRE  farm  for  sale  between  Kingston  and 
New  Pall/.;  8-room  house;  team  horses,  one 
cow,  one  heifer,  about  200  chickens;  all  im¬ 
provements  and  tools.  CHARLES  NILSON,  R. 
F.  D.  3,  Box  60,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Forty  acres,  buildings,  near  rail¬ 
road,  town,  Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore;  $1,800; 
also  100  acres,  buildings,  near  town,  telephone, 
price  right.  ADVERTISER  5373,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  equipped  truck 
farm  near  good  market;  large  new  semi-bun¬ 
galow,  garage,  modern  improvements;  equity, 
$5,000.  OWNER,  P.  O.  Box  322,  Lynbrook, 
L.  I. 


WANTED  to  rent,  privilege  buying,  house,  5 
rooms,  acreage,  water  inside,  reasonable; 
Southern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  5408,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cheap  farm  with  buildings;  Central 
New  York;  lowest  outright  cash  price.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  Jersey  apple  orchard,  near 
good  market;  improved  farm  buildings,  10- 
room  house,  electric,  water,  telephone,  mail, 
improved  road.  ADVERTISER  5413,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOULD  lease  for  number  of  years  12-room 
house,  about  50  acres  of  land,  running  water, 
near  Kingston.  N.  Y.  MRS.  GOSSELIN,  143 
Clinton  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  9S  acres,  located  near 
Altamont,  Albany  County;  good  house,  two 
barns,  2,500  fruit  trees,  1,000  grapes,  1,500  ber¬ 
ries;  roadside  market;  price  reasonable.  O.  V. 
CROUNSE,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm  with  house  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  within  50  miles  from  New  York,  suit¬ 
able  for  Summer  residence;  good  water,  nice 
trees  and  views;  electricity;  state  price  and  full 
details.  ADVERTISER  5302.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  or  trade.  JAMES  GILLES, 
Showell,  Md. 


FARM,  135  acres,  nearly  level,  all  productive; 

three  houses;  water  at  house  and  barn,  tele¬ 
phone,  electric  light  available;  10  miles  west  of 
Newburgh.  T.  F.  HOWELL,  Orange  County, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  trade  my  suburban  property,  6- 
room  house,  modern  improvements,  on  1!4 
acre  for  farm  in  New  England  States,  New 
Y7ork,  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania.  JOS.  VAN  OS, 
70  Hill  St.,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 6  acres  or  more,  plenty  water,  good 
house,  not  over  60  miles  from  New  York, 
near  station  and  town;  give  all  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5425,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


68  ACRES,  9-room  house,  barn,  henhouse,  ga¬ 
rage;  2  cows,  young  team;  running  water, 
brook;  tools;  electricity;  100  young  apple  trees; 
8  miles  south  of  Syracuse;  good  road;  price 
$6,000.  ALB1N  RIHA,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Marcellus, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 261  acres  in  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion;  14-room  house  with  running  water;  keeps 
100  cows;  fine  location  for  Summer  home.  E.  A. 
HOWARD,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40  not  prepaid ;  10  lbs.  white,  prepaid, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.50;  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PATCHWORK  quilts  made  to  order;  reason¬ 
able.  MISS  M.  GASS,  Sussex,  N-  -T. 


Unfruitful  Apple  Trees 

I  have  100  trees  each  of  Spy  and  Bald¬ 
win,  23  years  old,  apparently  healthy,  but 
have  never  borne  to  amount  to  anything. 
What  can  I  do?  s.  H. 

Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 

Since  these  trees  are  23  years  old,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  a  decent  crop  from 
them  at  least  every  other  year,  if  the  trees 
are  in  good  health,  growing  fairly  well 
and  handled  with  any  reasonable  amount 
of  care,  provided  the  location,  soil,  and 
similar  things  are  normal.  It  is  my 
guess  that  the  trees  are  in  a  Blue  grass 
sod.  If  this  is  so,  are  you  getting  from 
8  to  12  inches  of  growth  each  year?  If 
you  are  not,  one  of  the  troubles  may  be 
here,  because  sod  tends  to  stunt  trees  un¬ 
less  they  are  nitrated  about  every  year. 
In  case  the  growth  is  very  short,  try  ap¬ 
plying  about  10  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  each  of  a  dozen 
or  so  trees  of  each  kind  next  Spring  just 
as  the  buds  are  beginning  to  burst.  Or 
else  you  may  rip  up  the  sod  this  year  as 
soon  as  possible,  if  you  have  the  time  and 
labor,  and  the  orchard  does  not  wash 
badly.  In  using  the  fertilizer,  keep  it 
about  six  feet  away  from  the  trunk,  and 
scatter  it  way  out  beyond  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  Using  either  fertilizer  or  plow¬ 
ing  may  not  show  up  much  in  fruit  for; 
two  years. 

Unless  the  trees  are  extremely  crowded, 
and  have  never  been  pruned,  these  two 
things  would  not  have  so  much  effect  on 
yields.  If  they  are  set  so  closely  that  the 
branches  are  interlocking  and  the  tops 
going  straight  up  in  the  air  like  forest 
trees,  it  would  undoubtedly  pay  to  cut 
some  of  them  out  to  give  the  rest  a 
chance.  Pruning  need  not  be  severe,  just 
sufficient  to  allow  some  sunlight  to  get 
through  the  trees,  to  remove  dead  wood 
and  the  like.  If  they  are  brushy  due  to 
no  pruning,  do  not  thin  them  out  too 
much  all  in  one  year,  as  water  sprouts 
and  suckers  will  become  a  pest. 

Do  they  blossom  very  heavily?  If  the 
growth  is  good,  and  they  blossom  well,  is 
frost  liable  to  touch  the  flowers?  It  is 
possible  to  have  beautiful  trees  and  never 
get  many  apples  if  the  orchard  is  located 
in  a  frosty  spot.  As  far  as  pollen  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Spy  is  an  excellent  pollinator  for 
Baldwin,  although  Baldwin  is  very  poor 
for  Spy.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
there  are  enough  trees  of  other  kinds 
blooming  at  the  same  time  to  furnish 
enough  pollen,  if  enough  bees  are  about. 

Is  apple  scab  a  severe  pest  on  these 
trees?  This  would  affect  the  yield  in  bad 
yeai's,  but  not  all  of  them.  Are  any 
kind  of  insects  injuring  the  fruit  or  blos¬ 
soms  ? 

Once  in  a  long  time,  we  see  an  orchard 
which  does  not  seem  to  want  to  bear,  even 
though  everything  appears  to  be  all  right. 
If  your  trees  are  growing  well,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  is  apparently  right,  try  girdling 
a  dozen  or  so  of  each  kind.  Use  a  knife 
and  score  the  bark  clear  down  to  the  solid 
wood  in  a  ring  entirely  around  the  tree. 
Do  not  remove  the  bark  or  put  anything 
on  the  cut — it  will  heal  over  in  a  few 
weeks  and  will  probably  start  the  ringed 
trees  to  bearing  next  year.  Do  not  use 
this  method  unless  the  other  conditions 
seem  to  be  favorable  for  fruit,  as  it  will 
not  help  weak  trees,  nor  cover  the  lack 
oflsropd  growth. 

We  have  quite  a  few  21-year-old  Spies 
that  are  just  making  up  their  minds  to  go 
to  work  these  last  few  years.  If  your 
Spies  alone  ’were  off,  it  would  not  be  so 
strange,  since  Spy  is  always  a  shy  bearer. 
Baldwin,  while  somewhat  shy,  and  a  de¬ 
cided  alternate  bearer,  should  give  you  a 
respectable  crop  at  23  years. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Grass  Under  Big  Trees 

It  is  always  difficult  to  get  a  good 
stand  of  grass  under  large  trees,  and 
many  large  lawns,  which  are  otherwise 
in  perfect  condition,  are  thus  made  un¬ 
sightly  because  of  large  bare  spaces  under 
the  trees. 

Experience  has  shown  that  for  use  un¬ 
der  trees  red  fescue  and  the  fine-leaved 
fescues  are  most  satisfactory,  and  the  use 
of  these  grasses  will  usually  result  in 
good  stands.  Unfortunately,  even  when 
these  are  seeded  and  start  out  to  make  a 
good  growth  the  grass  often  soon  kills 
out.  It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  very 
often  an  advantage,  in  fact  many  times 
the  only  way  in  which  a  good,  thick  turf 
can  be  obtained,  to’  sow  the  seed  of  the 
fescues  in  the  garden  or  in  some  other 
out-of-the-way  place  and  let  it  grow 
there  until  a  thick  sod  is  formed.  This 
sod,  after  it  has  once  started  to  grow,  can 
be  used  quite  successfully  to  sod  the  bare 
spaces  under  the  larger  trees.  This  is 
a  rather  roundabout  method  of  getting  a 
beautiful  lawn  where  shade  trees  are 
grown,  but  one  that  justifies  the  trouble 
taken. 

Grass  sodded  under  the  trees  should  re¬ 
ceive  special  attention  as  to  fertilizer, 
being  given  most  liberal  amounts,  and  an 
occasional  soaking  with  water  during  dry 
spells  is  usually  beneficial.  A  mixture  of 
bonemeal  and  pulverized  sheep  manure  is 
one  of  the  best  lawn  fertilizers,  although 
chemical  fertilizers  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  at  times  if  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  burning  of  the  grass.  These  lat¬ 
ter  fertilizers  should  only  be  applied  just 
before  a  good  rain,  or  be  thoroughly 
soaked  in  with  the  garden  hose. 
Maryland.  T.  H.  bartilson. 


February  9,  1929 

Subscribers’  Exchange 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  fine  quality  w’hite  clover,  $6.50.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


6WEET  clover  extracted  honey,  case  two  60-lb. 

cans,  $12.50;  for  larger  amounts  write  for 
wholesale  prices,  stating  amount;  sample  15c. 
ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


HONEY — Fine  extracted,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat.  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAIN.  1%  K.  W.  Delco  plant,  110- 
volt,  new  batteries,  56  cells;  price  $325  f.o.b. 
premises.  H.  F.  GALLAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 800-egg  Wishbone  hotwater  incu¬ 
bator;  automatic  egg  turner;  used  only  three 
times;  in  very  good  condition;  $75;  bring  your 
truck.  J.  RASSAERT,  Blauvelt  Rd.,  Pearl 
River,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  amber  clover  with  comb  honey;  5  lbs., 
$1.25;  clover  ext.,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1;  $1.80  delivered  3rd  zone. 

EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  country  home  with  good 
school  facilities  for  orphaned  boy  of  12;  child 
to  be  accepted  as  own  child;  no  money  avail¬ 
able  for  board;  write  to  MRS.  DAVID  F.  HOUS¬ 
TON,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


USED  Prairie  State  incubators,  $30;  390  egg; 

fine  condition;  efficient.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK 
RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  85c,  postpaid.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


SALTED  cucumbers,  freshened  make  delicious 
pickles;  won’t  freeze  or  spoil  in  transit;  sev¬ 
eral  sizes;  prices  reasonable,  EDSON’S  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  delivered  3d  zone;  here,  buckwheat,  60- 
lb.  can,  $5.19:  two,  $9.60;  four,  $18;  complete 
list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — “Light  Autumn  Flower’’  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pall,  $1.10;  two,  $2.10.  H.  R. 
LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


TOBACCO — Virginia  Gold  Leaf;  smoking,  chew¬ 
ing;  mild,  mellow,  like  rare  old  wine;  5  lbs., 
$1;  12  lbs.,  $2;  pay  postman.  BELMONT 

FARMS,  Chatham,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  fresh  eggs,  delivered  to 
your  door  by  parcel  post  or  express,  direct 
from  producer.  WILLIAM  MOSS,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. — Hand  power,  invalid  or  freight 
elevator,  600-lb.  capacity.  SIDNEY  CROUNSE, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 

100  PER  CENT  pure  honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.35, 
prepaid.  YANDIK  BROS.  APIARIES,  Clav- 
erack,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  finest  clover,  10-lb.  pail,  $2;  5  lbs., 
$1.10;  delivered;  C.  O.  D.  orders  solicited. 
ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


“FRIEND”  orchard  sprayer  wanted,  small  or 
medium  size,  in  good  condition.  WILLIAM  V. 
WARD,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


PURE  honey  in  5-lb.  pail,  postage  prepaid, 
clover,  $1  per  pail;  12  pails,  $10;  buckwheat, 
10  cts.  per  pail  less;  60-lb.  can,  here,  buck¬ 
wheat  or  mixed,  $5.25;  two  cans,  $10.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  incubator,  2,640  eggs; 

two  Buckeye  coal  brooder  stoves.  CHAS.  L. 
O’NEIL,  Hanover,  N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Clover  -  buckwheat  blend,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.70;  postpaid  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six  No.  11  Newtown  brooder 
stoves;  used  two  seasons,  in  good  condition; 
price  right.  TH1ELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  power  sprayer  that  will 
carry  high  pressure.  BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK 
FARMS,  Branehville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Cider  press;  must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  about  five-foot  racks,  hand  or  power; 
cheap  for  cash.  ADVERTISER  5393,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GIVE  us  a  trial,  send  for  five-pound  pail  our 
exquisite  honey,  $1.25  postpaid;  6  pails,  $6; 
none  finer.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck- 
land,  Mass. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.60  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone;  cash  with  order.  J.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  FARRAR,  Rupert,  Vt. 


MARYLAND  OYSTERS — Right  from  the  pure, 
cold  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  fresh  from 
the  shell,  big,  fat  and  delicious;  real  oysters; 
best  selects,  $2.85  gallon;  medium,  for  stews, 
etc.,  $2.70;  3  or  more  gallons,  10c  gallon  less; 
all  prepaid  third  zone;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
WM.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


WANTED — Two-row  corn  planter  with  fertilizer 
attachments.  ADVERTISER  5414,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


32-VOLT  electric  light  plant,  good  as  new,  a 
real  bargain.  LESTER  W.  BENNETT,  Victor, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Melotte  cream  separator  in  good 
condition,  $25.  G.  W.  BECK,  Box  101,  Mar¬ 
cus  Hook,  Pa. 


PURE  honey,  satisfaction  guaranteed; 

clover,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1*75;  buckwheat, 
C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois?  N.  Y. 


5  lbs. 
$1.50. 


WANTED — 70  bushels  of  hen  manure  fairly  free 
from  litter;  will  pay  20  cents  per  bushel. 
BOX  103,  Highland  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Oak  lumber,  saw  logs,  cord  wood; 

car  load  lots.  G.  GHEE,  1060  Rhinelander 
Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 1928  Buckeye  incubator,  turning 
trays,  1,100-egg  capacity,  used  one  season; 
2  brooder  stoves.  B.  WILLIAMS,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
135,  Dover,  N.  J. 


iiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiimi 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iiiiifiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimmmimiiiiimiiij 
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$100 


for  One  Bushel  of  Com  ! 

tirE  will  pay  $100  for  one  bushel 
Y V  0f  corn  produced  from  any 
variety  of  Forrest  Seed  Corn,  and 
which  takes  first  prize  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  In  1929. 

Below  are  two  choice  ensilage 
varieties  selected  from  our  1929 
catalogue. 

Forrest’s  Gold  Standard  No.  100— 
For  planting  in  practically  all  lo¬ 
calities  with  an  elevation  under 
1,000  feet.  Growth  is  vigorous,  ears 
well,  and  produces  a  large  green 
tonnage  to  the  acre. 

Forrest’s  Gold  Standard  No.  90 — 
A  yellow  dent  variety  recommend¬ 
ed  for  growth  at  elevations  of  1,000 
feet  or  more,  and  where  early  mat¬ 
urity  is  desired.  Produces  abundant 
green  tonnage,  and  large  kernels. 

Try  Forrest's  Vegetable  Seeds  in 
your  truck  garden  thi9  year.  In 
addition  to  our  own  special  strains 
we  handle  everything  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FORREST  SEED  CO„  INC. 
Dept.  R-3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Our  3 1  at  Seed  Annual 
Now  Ready 

Send  for 
Your  Copy. 


yorrests 


When  You  Plant  Maule  Seeds 
You  Plant  Success 

rpHOUSANDS  of  farmers  and 
-‘-gardeners  know  Maule’s 
Seed  Book  as  a  Sure  Guide  to 
Success.  Plan  for  a  Superb  Gar¬ 
den,  guided  by  this  unusually 
helpful  book.  The  1929  edition 
is  ready.  For  a  bigger,  better  and 
finer  garden,  plant  Maule  Seeds. 

Super-Quality  Seeds 

Pedigreed  by  a  52  year  record  of  out¬ 
standing  superiority,  Maule  Seeds  are 
scientifically  tested  for  Virile,  Vigorous, 
Abundant  Life,  and  Guaranteed  by  aMoney 
Back  Bond;  they  are  the  Highest  Quality  Seeds 
at  the  Lowest  Prices.  Plan  Before  You  Plant  with 
ourNew  Seed  Book.  APost  Card  brings  it,  FREE. 


Wm.  Henry  Maule 

Box  88  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Grow  Beautiful  Asters 

Lakob  fluffy  asters  with  velvety  petals  in 
every  delicate  and  vivid  color.  Vick’s  famous 
asters  are  popular  wherever  fine  asters  are 
grown.  Choose  the  best  from  the  many  in 

VICK’S  SS’Aa  GUIDE 

4or  1929.  Sent  free  on  request.  It  lists  and 
describes  each  variety,  as  well  as  vegetable, 
flower  and  farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs  and  fruit. 
Valuable  instructions  on  planting  and  care. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
39  Pleasant  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1  Doz.  Dahlia  Bulbs 

ill  new  varieties— labeled,  $5.00  or  25  not  labeled— 
Postpaid  $2.50.  Catalog  free. 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN 

Box  R.N  89  Westerly,  R.  I. 


lO  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Blooming  size  and  New  1929  Catalog  for  a  dime. 

GEO.  G.  FOWLER 

Main  Street  Franklin,  N.  H. 


100  Gladiolus  for  $2  r;r;r= 

~  have  my  list 
named  varieties.  Your  success  in  garden  means  first  to 
have  good  bulbs.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


QAHLIAS — 30— *2.00,  unlabeled;  60— *5.00,  labeled. 
u  Perennials,  cannas.  MSS.  HOWARD  H0LSINGCR,  Denton,  Md. 


fOOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 

pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnavlile,  N.Y. 


A  gnoiMwvno  Giant  one  and  two 
ria|Ml  dyils  year  old  roots 

WASHINGTON  AND  MARY  WASHINGTON 


Guaranteed  True-lo-Name 

fprh'fiprl  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry  Plants. 
VCIUIICU  Grape  Vines 'and  Strawberry  Plants. 
Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalog  With  Prices. 

L.  <fc  F.  DONDEKO  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Care  of  Boston  Fern 

Would  you  inform  me  how  to  take  care 
of  a  Boston  fern?  I  have  one,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  thrive.  H.  j.  s. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Boston  fern  requires  a  moderate 
temperature,  regular  watering,  with  good 
drainage,  and  a  light,  airy  situation.  It 
will  not  thrive  in  a  dark  place,  but  does 
well  in  a  north  window-  Irregular  or 
excessive  watering  may  cause  trouble ;  it 
should  be  thoroughly  watered  when  dry, 
and  the  soil  then  left  to  dry  out  natu¬ 
rally  before  it  is  watered  again.  A  com¬ 
mon  fault  in  watering  is  to  give  a  little 
water  frequently,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  soil  is  kept  wet  and  sodden  while  it 
may  be  too  dry  below. 

Examine  the  plant  for  scale  insects, 
which  spread  rapidly  and  weaken  the 
vitality.  We  often  find  that  an  unthrifty 
Boston  fern  is  badly  infested.  Examine 
the  under  side  of  the  fronds  for  scale ; 
if  present,  rub  off  with  a  bit  of  soft  cot¬ 
ton  or  sponge  on  a  pointed  stick  or 
match  end,  dipping  the  cotton  in  soap¬ 
suds.  Soapsuds,  1  lb.,  dissolved  in  two 
gallons  of  water,  may  be  used  as  a  dip, 
but  dipping  or  spraying  does  not  remove 
the  hard  old  scales,  which  must  be  rubbed 
off.  Do  not,  however,  mistake  the  round 
black  dots  in  straight  lines  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaflets  for  scale,  these  being 
the  spores.  If  there  is  scale,  the  plant  is 
sure  to  be  unthrifty. 


The  Jerusalem  Cherry 

I  have  received  “Solarium”  seeds,  a 
plant,  I  understand,  with  bright  red  fruit 
similar  to  tomatoes.  Is  there  a  common 
name  for  this?  Can  you  advise  as  to  cul¬ 
tivation?  I  understand  the  plants  can 
be  dried  and  used  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  in  Winter,  similar  to  “Japanese 
lantern.”  e.  l.  b. 

Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

The  seed  referred  to  is  no  doubt  Sola- 
mim.  This  is  a  very  large  family  of 
economic  and  ornamental  plants,  includ¬ 
ing  the  potato  and  eggplant,  and  closely 
allied  to  the  tomato.  It  is  probable  that 
the  red-fruited  sort  you  refer  to  is  what 
is  commonly  known  as  Jerusalem  cherry, 
Solanum  capsicastrum,  or  ornamental 
pepper,  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum.  These 
are  extensively  grown  commercially  for 
Christmas  plants  ;  they  have  a  neat  dwarf 
habit,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  scar¬ 
let  fruits.  We  have  never  seen  them  dried 
for  decoration  like  the  lantern  plant. 

Seed  is  sown  indoors  from  January  to 
March  ;  it  germinates  readily.  The  seed¬ 
lings  are  first  potted  in  small  pots,  and 
shifted  to  larger  sizes  as  needed,  usually 
reaching  the  5-in.  size,  in  which  they  are 
fruited,  in  June  5.  During  the  Summer 
they  are  kept  in  cold-frames.  If  given  poor 
drainage,  or  kept  too  wet,  they  are  likely 
to  lose  their  leaves.  There  are  some  fine 
large-fruited  strains  developed  in  trade 
culture. 


Lilacs  for  Cut  Flowers 

The  advent  of  the  automobile  every¬ 
where  has  produced  very  many  changes 
in  sales  of  flowers  and  produce  of  all 
kinds,  and  probably  in  no  direction  has 
the  change  been  more  striking  than  in  the 
marketing  of  the  above  cut  flowers.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  slow  delivery  of  the  old-time 
express  companies  the  flower  dealer  now 
drives  his  car  or  truck  right  out  to  the 
farm  where  the  lilacs  are  grown  and  pur¬ 
chases  the  flowers  direct  from  the  grower ; 
they  are  then  rushed  to  the  cities  and  sold 
direct  to  the  residents,  fresh  and  crisp, 
and  thus  last  much  longer  and  are  more 
fragrant  than  those  sold  and  shipped  in 
the  old  way. 

To  those  who  intend  to  make  planta¬ 
tions  for  cut  flowers  I  would  advocate  by 
all  means  the  planting  of  the  double 
varieties,  as  not  only  do  the  flowers  keep 
much  longer,  but  the  plants  come  into 
bearing  much  earlier,  and  the  flowers  will 
bear  rough  handling  much  better  than 
the  single  sorts.  Another  feature  is  that 
they  come  into  bearing  much  earlier  and 
are  more  stocky  or  shorter  in  growth, 
and  are  therefore  more  easily  gathered. 
There  are  many  people  who  have  land  of 
moderately  good  quality  who  might  per¬ 
haps  get  quite  a  little  income  from  such 
a  source,  and  as  the  time  for  planting 
will  soon  be  here  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
think  over  the  matter  at  this  time,  when 
we  are  all  looking  for  the  Spring  to  come. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Disposing  of  Surplus  Water 

Has  my  neighbor  a  right  to  ditch  his 
fields  and  turn  the  water  into  my  fields? 
I  have  a  neighbor  Avhose  land  is  rolling 
and  mine  joining  is  level.  He  has  start¬ 
ed  ditching  his  fields  and  has  no  other 
outlet  than  to  turn  the  water  on  my 
fields.  I  have  no  way  of  taking  care  of 
the  water  without  going  to  the  expense 
of  laying  40  rods  of  ditch  tile.  Will  you 
advise  me  how  I  can  stop  him,  or  what 
can  I  do  in  this  matter?  c.  h.  B. 

New  York. 

At  common  law  surface  waters  were 
regarded  as  a  common  enemy  and  could 
be  disposed  of  without  regard  to  the 
rights  of  others.  This  is  not  now  the 
rule.  One  may  discharge  surface  water 
into  a  natural  stream  but  he  may  not 
discharge  it  on  to  the  lands  of  a  neighbor 
without  regard  to  the  neighbor’s  rights. 
One  so  doing  is  liable  for  damages. 

N.  T. 


tested 
FARM  SEEDS 

ONE  GRADE  ONLY 

The  Best  Obtainable 

and  sold  direct  to  you  at  the  lowest  possible  prices 

consistent  with  the  highest  possible  quality. 

D.  B.  BRAND  CLOVER. — Medium  and  Mammoth. 

D.  B.  ALFALFA. — Northwestern  dry  laud  grown 
and  genuine  Grimm. 

D.  B.  TIMOTHY. — All  uniformly  99.50%  jiure  or 
better,  average  analysis  for  years  99.70%. 

FANCY  ALSIKE _ Best  on  the  market. 

Recleaned  TIMOTHY  ALSIKE.  —Natural  mixture. 

Recleaned  ALSIKE  and  WHITE  CLOVER,  NATU¬ 
RAL  MIXTURE. — Both  bargains  at  present  values. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS. — Two  varieties,  best  by 
field  test. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  BARLEY,  ALPHA  and  ODER- 
BRUCKER. — Thousands  of  bushels  from  our  own 
farms. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN.— 8  kinds,  Flint  and  Dent 
for  crop  or  the  silo,  especially  adapted  to  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States.  Average  ger¬ 
mination  above  95%. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES.— A  dozen  varieties 
of  a  quality  that  built  up  our  annual  sales  to  over 

100,000  BUSHELS 

The  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  American  Farmer 

Dibble' •  Farm  Seed  Catalog  describing  ‘‘Every. 

thing  for  the  Farm "  and  complete  Price  List  Free. 

Address :  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BUY  DIRECT — SAVE  MONEY 


PCIjREffgSEIDS 

Same  Work  but  Bigger  Crops 

1ABOR  in  cultivation  and  fertilizer 
-J  are  fixed  quantities  no  matter  what 
kind  of  seeds  you  sow.  Then  why  not 
sow  the  seeds  that  will  yield  the  most 
profitable  crops  ?  Select  Rohrer’s  Sure- 
Pay  Seeds  and  you  are  backed  by  the 
judgment  of  thousands  of  successful 
farmers.  We’ll  gladly  send  you  samples. 

We  make  no  charge  for  bags  and  pay 
all  freight  expenses. 


Alfalfa 

Clovers 

Grasses 

Timothy 


TV-OvlRErOS 

r»OM— *_c«8oen  orros 


Seed  Oat* 

Seed  Corn 
Field  Pea* 

Garden  Seeds 
Seed  Potatoes 

To  the  left  (s  pictured  our 
Spring  1929  Catalog.  From 
cover  to  cover  it  is  full  of 
facts  that  will  interest  you 
Write  for  it  today  I 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 
Box  6  Smoketown, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Send  for  EREEBooK 

cons  Contains  valnahlo  information 


sm 

SEED 


Contains  valuable  information 
on  all  tha  Clovers.  Soy  Beans, 
Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Corn.  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Telia  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 


umjutatauu  it.  ihvmy  iarmer 
Mir  _  ah ou  1  <1  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  12  *  We  Pay  tha  Freight  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


Record  Garden 


fields 


Make  Big 
and  Sure  Profits 

The  demand  for  health¬ 
giving  vegetables  is  grow¬ 
ing;  wayside  markets  open 
new  opportunities  for  quick, 
profitable  sales.  Use 

Isbell’s  Golden  Jubilee 
Seed  Annual 

for  your  guide.  It  is  brimful  of  useful 
information — tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  results — over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  —  28  pages  in 
natural  colors. 

Raise  vegetables,  rich  in  vitamines  for 
health  and  profit.  Raise  flowers  for  beauty 
and  pleasure  Isbell’s  northern-grown  seeds 
are  dependable,  hardy  and  mature  early. 

Write  Today! 

A  post  card  will  bring  your 
copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual, 
quoting  direct-from -grower 
prices  on  farm,  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds.  It’s  Free. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Growers 

366  Mechanic  St. 

JACKSON  (32)  MICH.  ^ 


EARLIEST  TOMATO 


J.W.Jnng  Seed  Co.; 


Is  Jung’s  Wayahead.  Big  red 
fruit  ripe  as  early  as  July  4tli. 
Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  any¬ 
where.  Regular  price  15c  per 
pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s 
seeds  will  send  a  pkt.  of  this 
Tomato  and  Cabbage,  Carrot, 
Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Onion. 
Radish,  Parsnip,  superb  As¬ 
ters  and  glorious  garden 
plnlcs  If  you  will  enclose  lOo 
coin  to  pay  postage  and 
packing. 

A  coupon  entitling  you  to 
10c  worth  of  seeds .  free 
with  each  collection.  Our 
catalog  offers  the  best 
seeds,  plants  and  shrubs 
at  bargain  prices.  Sent  free. 
Farm  IS  Randolph,  Wit. 


TOMATO 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 

"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 
\  ^  fruit;  excellent  eanner.To  introduce  to  you  our 

j^Northern  Grown  Live  Seeda  and  Plante.  wo 
^will  mail  you  125  seeda  of  Condon's  Giant 
K  JEverbearineTomato  and  fipe  pi  mm 
(lour  Bigr  1929  Catalog  of ■•H JP ■"■■■ 
1  Seeds.  Plants,  Shrubs.  I  l^tlnHni 
|l92-Pafre  Book,  tolls  how.  and  when  to 
I  plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

'  1929  Prices  Lower  Than  Ever 
CONDON  BROS.v Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

ROCKF - - 


Box  136 


KFORD*  ILLINOIS 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  A  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


GRAPE  VINES 


THOUSANDS 

OF  CONCORD. 

IVES  SEEDLING 
AND  NIAGARA 

Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Blackberry  and  Strawberry 
Plants.  Asparagus  and  Rhubard  Roots.  All  Stock 
Certified.  Write  for  Catalog  giving  Culture  Directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  P.  0.  Box  VINELAND,  H.  J. 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


TheVegetablesandFlow- 
ers  you  would  like  to  see 
growing  in  your  garden 
or  on  your  farm — read 
all  about  themin  Burpee’s 
Annual  Garden  Book. 
This  is  the  catalog  that 
tells  the  plain  truth  about 
the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow. 
It  describes  the  Burpee 
Quality  Seeds,  Bulbs,  and 
Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy 

of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

CUT  HERE - 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Box  109,  Philadelphia 
Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


Name . 

R.  D.  or  St.. 


P.O. 


.State. 
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The 


hide  to  (yreens  Unusual  Fruits 
and  Home  Qarden  Specials 

Surprise  and  delight  your  friends  with  our  new  pro¬ 
ductions  in  trees,  small  fruits,  shrubs  and  flowers  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  new  catalog. 

Quick  Profits  from  Small  Fruits 

They  bear  quickly — annual  crops — immediate  profits. 
Big  money  from  roadside  sales  or  markets. 

Green’s  Caco  Grape — most  delicious  of  all.  Deep  wine 
red — very  rich  in  sugar. 

Green’s  Latham  Red  Raspberry — a  new,  splendid- 
growing  variety  producing  immense  quantities  of  ex¬ 
tra  large  berries.  Earliest  to  ripen.  Extremely  hardy. 

Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry.  Strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  plants  with  immense  berries  of  the  choicest 
quality.  Unusually  productive.  A  real  money  maker. 

Green-grown  products  are  true  to  name. 

Buy  direct  and  save  1/3  to  1/2.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Cash  discounts  for  early  orders. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

40  Green  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

National  Headquarters  for  the  Famous  Cortland  Apple  Trees. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1929  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable  — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  todayforyour  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St.,  Saliibury,  Md. 


Save  Money 


and  Crates.  Buy  at  factory 
prices  and  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS.  Write  for  frae 
catalog  NOW. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp., 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 

WT  J  o  OLD  RELIABLE  NURSERIES 

.  I  ownsend  &  OGUS  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES  5H5NpoERuJ000 

Our  18th  Annual  Bargain  Book  of  guaranteed  berry 
plants,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  and  bulbs;  including 
MASTODON  Everbearing  Strawberry,  sent  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices.  SPECIAL— 250  Mixed  Gladiolus  (bulblets) 

postpaid  for  25c.  J  •  N.  ROKEIY  S  SOU,  Box  10,  BRIDGEMAN,  MICH. 


MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  S2.S0  1  PER  1000 

B.  L.  Smith,  of  Pa.,  says,  ‘'I  picked  60  bushels  of  berries 
from  1300  of  your  plants”.  Catalog  free. 

O.  8.  PEIUHTE  Box  80  8IIOWELL,  MD. 
"Better  plants  for  less  money’’ 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  SG-pages,  16  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1 .00  postpaid.  Satisf  tction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants. 
Wakefields,  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Copenhagen,  Gold¬ 
en  Acre.  Postpaid:  500,  $1.50;  1000,  82.50.  Ex¬ 
press  paid:  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.15;  5000,  89.40. 
Early  Tomato.  Pepper.  Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant 
later,  write.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO..  Tifton,  Ga. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 

Strictly  first-class,  large  size  and  well  rooted.  SI. OO 
per  thousand  f.  o.  b.  here.  Mention  variety  wanted. 

GU  A  It  AN  TEE  1»LANT  CO.  -  TV  TY.  GA. 

Wanted— To  Buy 

Old  Envelopes  with  U.  S.  stamps  on  them 
used  before  1880.  High  cash  prices  for  envel¬ 
opes  with  pictures  of  flags,  soldiers,  mottos 
on  them  used  duringCivil  War.  Look  through 
old  correspondence  for  them— then  write  for 
interesting  information  free.  Address  R.  N. 
Rice,  2652  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 


APPLE  TREES 

£  Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc- 
|  Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
™  4  to  5  feet,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 


PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  feet,  20c  each ;  2  to  314  feet,  15c  each  ; 

$10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100. 

2  years,  15c  each.  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and 
guaranteed  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Catalog  FREE. 

“The  Home  oS  Good 


Fruit  Trees 

We  offer  the  following  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  at  a  Special  Bargain. 
These  trees  are  budded  from  the 
bearing  orchards  and  we  are  sure 
that  they  are  true-to-name.  We 
have  no  salesmen.  We  sell  direct 
to  you;  that  is  why  prices  are  low. 

APPLE  TREES  — Baldwin,  Cort¬ 
land,  Famous,  K.  I.  Greening,  Gravensteins,  King  Porter, 
Northern  Spy,  2  and  3-year-old;  5  to  7  ft.  $*6.00  per  100. 


PEAR  TREES — Bartlett,  Clapps  Favorite,  Flemish  Beauty; 
Seckel,  Kiefer,  3-year-old;  5  to  6  feet.  *60.00  per  100. 
PLUM  TREES — Burbank,  Abundance,  Satsumma,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Rain  Clond,  Slipper’s  Pride,  Damson,  3-year-old, 
5  to  7  feet.  **6.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES— Elberta,  Carman,  Belle 
of  Georgia,  J.  H  Hale,  Rochester,  Mr. 

Rose,  Crawford  late,  J  year-old ;  6  to  6 
feet,  *26.00  per  100. 

GRAPE  VINES— Concord,  Niagara,  Ca¬ 
tawba.  Campbell  Early,  Harford,  Wor¬ 
den,  2  and  3  year-old.  *12.00  per  100. 

For  less  than  100,  look  through  our  price  list. 


QUALITY  STOCK-REASONABLE  PRICES-SERVICE 
Send  for  a  FREE  Catalog 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  9000,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  for 
trueness-to-name  by  Dr.  J.K.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

SPECIAL- HOME  PLANTERS 

Save  time 
with  our  ex- 
tra  large 
trees.  Also 
roses,  shrub¬ 
bery,  ever¬ 
greens,  etc. 

-Free 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 

of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  102,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  *  Barnes 99  company 


BLUEBERRIES 

Larger  Than  a  Wedding  Ring 

Selected  and  bred  for  large,  delicious, 
crispy  smooth  berries,  and  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive,  beautiful  bushes.  Strong, 
healthy  plants,  true  to  name — 
Aristocrats  for  your  garden 

Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  INC.  Z* 
Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plante 

WHITESBOG,  NEW  JERSEY 


FRFE  SAMPLES  and  dtxcriplian  of  CLARAGE  CORN — World'* 
Record  Corn  Crop  was  grown  from  Clarage 
Seed.  0UNUP  6  SON,  Bex  958.  Williamsport.  Ohio 


Evergreen  Ground-Covers 

Every  gardener  and  every  garden- 
maker  is  familiar  with  those  difficult 
places  where  despite  every  effort  grass 
simply  will  not  thrive,  and  yet  the  bare 
or  moss-covered  earth  seems  to  cry  aloud 
for  something  to  conceal  its  bareness.  It 
may  be  a  steep  dry  bank  or  a  moist  shady 
corner,  possibly  under  trees  or  shrubs; 
in  any  case  the  conditions  are  quite  un¬ 
congenial  to  any  of  the  various  grass  mix¬ 
tures  which  the  seedsman  offers  for  sale. 
What  then  can  take  its  place?  Well, 
there  are  several  subjects  available  which 
will  form  an  evergreen  ground  cover,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  give  some  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  prevailing  conditions 
before  deciding  what  to  plant. 

Of  recent  years  the  Japanese  spurge 
(Pacliysandra  terminalis)  has  come  much 
to  the  fore  as  a  cover  for  situations  in 
dense  shade — under  shrubs,  on  steep  ter¬ 
races,  along  the  margins  of  walls,  etc.  It 
thrives  in  the  densest  shade,  and  indeed 
it  is  about  the  only  plant  which  will  suc¬ 
ceed  under  pine  trees.  Altogether  the 
Japanese  spurge  is  a  most  adaptable 
plant,  for  it  also  does  well  in  full  sun 
unless  the  ground  is  too  absolutely  dry. 
There  is,  however,  a  danger  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  being  overplanted  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  equally  valuable  ground  covers, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  vary 
plantings.  A  fault  of  Pacliysandra  is 
that  it  is  sometimes  attacked  by  Evony- 
mus  scale,  and  although  of  sufficiently 
vigorous  growth  to  resist  mild  attacks, 
severe  visitations  may  detract  from  its 
appearance. 

The  bearberry  (Arctostaphylos  Uva- 
ursi)  is  a  native  shrubby  trailing  ever¬ 
green,  and  is  absolutely  invaluable  for 
planting  on  dry  sunny  banks,  where  it 
soon  forms  a  dense  mat  of  rather  small 
green  foliage.  Tiny  white  bell-shaped 
flowers  are  borne  at  the  termination  of 
the  shoots,  and  these  are  later  followed 
by  reddish  fruits. 

Evonymus  radicans  is  a  Japanese 
trailer  having  dense,  glossy,  green  foliage. 
It  succeeds  well  in  shade,  but  in  exposed 
situations  and  where  it  is  subjected  to 
the  morning  sunshine  it  is  advisable  to 
afford  it  some  slight  protection  during 
the  Winter  months,  otherwise  the  foliage 
is  apt  to  burn.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  Evonymus  kewensis,  which  may 
be  best  described  as  a  miniature  edition 
of  the  above  species  witli  the  added  at¬ 
traction  that  its  veins  are  lighter  in 
color  than  the  rest  of  the  leaf.  It  is  an 
ideal  plant  for  the  rock  garden,  or  for 
carpeting  the  ground  where  anything  of 
more  robust  growth  would  be  unsuitable. 

In  some  sheltered  and  shaded  places 
English  ivy  (Iledera  Helix)  will  thrive 
as  a  floor  covering,  and  nothing  looks 
finer  when  growing  luxuriantly.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  only  a  case  of  barely  existing 
it  is  better  far  to  pull  the  ivy  out  and 
substitute  something  more  hardy.  English 
ivy  delights  in  having  a  cool,  moist  root¬ 
ing  medium. 

Pachistima  Canbyi  is  a  native  shrub 
allied  to  Evonymus.  The  branches  are 
trailing  and  X’oot  along  their  length,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  dense  carpet  about  1  ft.  high. 
This  is  an  excellent  plant  for  covering 
rocky  slopes,  or  for  selected  positions  in 
the  rock  garden.  It  prefers  a  well- 
drained  site,  but  is  not  particular  as  to 
the  type  of  soil,  apparently  thriving  in 
any  average  garden  soil.  In  the  North  it 
is  advisable  to  afford  some  slight  Winter 
protection. 

The  periwinkle  (Vinca  minor)  is  a 
lovely  low  growing  creeper  possessing  the 
virtues  of  thriving  in  shady  or  exposed 
locations,  and  producing  attractive  blue 
flowers  during  the  Spring  and  Summer. 
The  rich  green,  glossy  leaves  produce  a 
handsome  carpet  effect.  Unfortunately 
this  subject  is  often  winter-killed  rather 
badly.  When  this  occurs,  however,  new 
shoots  quickly  appear  from  the  base  of 
the  plants,  and  by  the  end  of  June  the 
ground  is  covered  once  again. 

Two  species  of  Ajuga  or  bugle-weed 
are  valuable  for  planting  where  a  quick 
growth  is  desired  and  where  adverse  con-^ 
ditions  prevail.  The  first,  Ajuga  reptans, " 
is  a  low-growing  and  fast-spreading  herb 
which  bears  spikes  of  blue  flowers  in  the 
Summer.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for 
use  in  shady  places.  Better  than  the 
type  plant  are  its  several  horticultural 
varieties  of  which  Rubra,  with  rich  dark 
purple  foliage;  Variegata,  with  creamy 
yellow  blotched  foliage,  and  Atropur- 
purea,  having  finer  flowers  than  the  type, 
are  the  most  commendable.  Ajuga  rep¬ 
tans  and  its  varieties  should  never  be  in¬ 
troduced  where  there  is  any  fear  of  their 
spread  interfering  with  less  robust  plants, 
for  they  quickly  crowd  out  other  garden 
occupants.  A  less  rapid  grower  and 
more  refined  plant  in  every  way  is  Ajuga 
genevensis.  This  is  more  erect  in  habit 
than  the  last  mentioned  species,  and  in 
addition  to  being  of  less  rampant  growth 
it  has  the  advantage  of  producing  more 
handsome  flower  spikes. 

The  Scotch  heather  (Calluna  vulgaris) 
forms  a  splendid  ground  cover  for  fully 
exposed  sites,  and  rejoices  in  a  light  san¬ 
dy  or  peaty  soil  free  from  any  trace  of 
lime.  Pot-grown  plants  only  should  be 
purchased,  for  field  grown  stock  do  not 
transplant  well.  During  late  Summer 
the  bright  flowers  are  produced  in  pro¬ 
fusion.  In  localities  where  a  continu¬ 
ous  Winter  covering  of  snow  may  be 
relied  upon  no  further  protection  is  nec¬ 
essary,  but  where  the  snowfall  is  sparse 


it  is  well  to  throw  a  few  spruce  or  pine 
boughs  over  the  plants  during  February 
and  March  to  break  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  One  important  routine  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  care  of  Scotch  heather  is  to 
clip  it  well  back  just  before  new  growth 
commences  in  the  Spring. 

Many  varieties  of  Thymus  serpyllum 
(creeping  thyme)  are  excellent  when 
used  as  ground  covers  on  dry  sandy  soils 
and  in  exposed  positions.  The  various 
forms  vary  in  height  from  1  ^  in.  up  to 
6  or  7  in.  The  foliage  is  small  and  very 
dense,  so  that  a  very  neat  carpet  of 
green  results.  All  are  characterized  by 
possessing  a  very  agreeable,  odor  and  in 
due  season  they  bear  beautiful  although 
small  flowers. 

Prior  to  planting  any  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  plants  as  ground  covers  the  ground 
should  be  deeply  dug  over  and  enriched 
by  applications  of  old  rotted  manure  or 
humus,  and  a  dressing  of  bonemeal.  A 
good  commencement  is  more  than  half 
the  battle,  and  ofttimes  a  full  season’s 
growth  may  be  gained  by  making  ade¬ 
quate  preparations  and  planting  good 
stock  at  the  right  time.  t.  h.  everett. 

New  York. 


Rubber  Culture  in  Florida 

Experimental  plantings  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  tropical  rubber  plants  in 
Florida  are  demonstrating,  according  to 
investigators  in  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  that  rubber-yielding 
trees  and  vines  are  able  to  survive  and 
flourish  under  Florida  conditions.  At 
present,  however,  the  department  is  not 
ready  to  make  predictions  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  commercial  rubber-planting  in 
Florida. 

Last  Winter  was  considered  the  most 
severe  in  40  years  in  the  vicinity  of 
Miami,  according  to  O.  F.  Cook  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  experiments.  This  afforded 
a  good  test  of  reactions  to  cold  weather. 
Many  small  plants  were  killed,  but  those 
of  larger  growth  and  in  good  condition 
were  not  injured  in  most  cases.  Some 
were  cut  back  by  frost,  but  recovered 
promptly  and  made  vigorous  growth 
through  the  Summer.  All  the  principal 
types  of  rubber  t^ees,  including  those  used 
for  planting  in  tropical  Asia,  Africa  and 
South  America,  are  represented  by  thriv¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  Florida  experiments. 

Locations  must  be  chosen  where  the 
roots  can  reach  the  level  of  permanent 
moisture  in  the  soil,  says  Mr.  Cook,  and 
shelter  from  the  wind  will  be  needed  if 
the  seedlings  are  to  develop  rapidly. 
“Apparently,”  he  says,  “they  are  not  less 
tolerant  of  cold  than  many  of  the  tropical 
plants  that  have  been  introduced  in  south¬ 
ern  Florida.  It  is  still  too  early  to  form 
an  opinion  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
growing  rubber  in  Florida,  but  we  must 
lay  aside  the  current  belief  that  the  Ilevea 
tree  is  very  delicate,  and  hence  must  be 
eonlined  to  a  narrow  equatorial  belt  of 
the  tropics.  A  single  Hevea  tree  has  lived 
for  more  than  20  years  in  Florida,  at 
Palm  Beach,  under  conditions  much  less 
favorable  than  occur  elsewhere.  Castilla 
rubber  trees  from  Central  America,  which 
apparently  are  more  tender  than  Hevea, 
grew  for  12  years  on  the  South  Shore  of 
Lake  Okeechobee  and  attained  a  height 
of  40  ft.,  but  were  destroyed  in  the  hurri¬ 
cane  of  1926. 

“The  ability  of  Hevea  to  grow  in  flooded 
lands  is  known  from  experience  in  South 
America.  This  may  make  it  useful  for 
shade  or  ornamental  purposes,  apart  from 
its  usefulness  as  a  rubbe.  producer.  How¬ 
ever,  the  production  possibilities  of  Hevea 
and  other  rubber  plants  should  be  investi¬ 
gated  thoroughly  since  most  of  the  land 
being  reclaimed  in  southern  Florida  re¬ 
mains  subject  to  flooding  in  storm  periods. 
Much  of  the  reclaimed  land  is  not  now 
cultivated,  and  there  is  great  need  of  crops 
that  floods  will  not  destroy.  Many  sani¬ 
tary  and  mosquito-control  improvements 
might  be  undertaken  if  a  crop  were  avail¬ 
able  for  lands  raised  a  little  above  water. 
Such  lands  would  not  be  safe  for  any*  of 
the  tree  crops  now  grown,  but  possibly 
could  be  utilized  for  rubber  production. 

The  Assam  rubber  tree,  Ficus  elastica, 
and  two  species  of  rubber  vines,  Crypto- 
stegia  grandiflora  and  Cryptostegia  mada- 
gascariensis,  are  being  utilized  in  south¬ 
ern  Florida  for  shade  and  as  ornamentals. 
Hevea,  Castilla,  Manihot,  Funtumia  and 
Mascarenhasia  are  trees  of  striking  and 
attractive  appearance,  and  no  doubt  will 
be  planted  in  many  places  as  soon  as 
seeds  or  young  plants  are  available  in 
sufficient  quantities.  Such  ornamental 
planting  -would  assist  in  determining  the 
behavior  of  the  trees  under  different  con¬ 
ditions  and  treatments,  and  would  extend 
the  production  of  seed.  Little  is  known 
as  yet  regarding  the  h.  bits  or  require¬ 
ments  of  these  new  trees  in  relation  to 
the  Florida  conditions.  We  will  require 
tests  in  many  localities,  and  with  many 
different  methods  of  planting  the  trees 
and  extracting  the  rubber,  before  practi¬ 
cal  conclusions  can  be  drawn  regarding 
possibilities  of  commercial  rubber-planting 
in  Floi’ida. ' t  ,■ 


The  quality  of  the  Canadian  wheat 
crop  is  lower,  a  government  report  re¬ 
veals.  It  may  be  that  the  quality  is  try¬ 
ing  to  get  down  to  the  price. — Topeka 
State  Journal. 
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No  Other  Implement  Could 
Do  This  Job 


1  Before  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Bush  &  Bog 
Plow  and  Harrow  went  to  work,  this  piece 
of  land  was  overgrown  with  heavy  brush, 
roots,  birch  saplings  and  stones. 

Notice  what  happened  after  this  machine 
started  work.  Notice  how  deeply  it  plowed 
the  soil,  chopped  up  the  brush  and  tore  out 
the  saplings,  many  of  them  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

No  other  implement  could  handle  a  job 
like  this  for  no  other  implement  could  stand 
the  gaff.  It  soon  would  be  a  wreck. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  brush  land,  cut¬ 
over  timber  land,  swamps,  bogs,  hard  baked 
stony  pastures  are  put  under  profitable  cul¬ 
tivation  every  year  with  the  Clark  “Cuta¬ 
way”  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow: 

And  it’s  a  great  all-purpose  machine,  too, 
for  it  can  also  be  used  for  any  regular  disk¬ 
ing  or  plowing  job — it's  just  the  thing  for 
'disking  corn  stubble  and  for  plowing  and 
disking  orchards,  as  many  fruit  growers 
will  tell  you. 

Fitted  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel  beat- 
I  treated,  then  forged  sharp.  Forging  puts  on 
an  edge  that  stays  sharp  and  that  won’t 
crack,  bend  or  chip. 

.  Clip  coupon  for  free  pamphlet  which  tells 
i  more  about  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Bush  & 
Bog  Plow  and  Harrow.  FREE  BOOK,  “The 
1  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  also  sent. 


|  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
50  Main  St..  Higganum,  Conn. 

•  Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  aud 
book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . . .  . . .  . . .  •  - . 

Address  . 


CLEAN  FRUIT 

Why  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  growing 
good  clean  fruit  1  A  really  dependable  spray¬ 
er  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
A  “Friend”  sprayer  is  as  dependable  as  a 
true  friend. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  120  E.  Ave.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


i 


A  brief  dry  spell  may  wipe  out  the 
profits  of  a  whole  season’s  toil.  Why 
take  this  needless  risk  1  Plan  now  on 
an  automatic  watering  system.  See 
how  little  it  costa  to  have 
protectionagainst  drought 
and  frost  —  with  high- 
quality,  low-cost  White 
.  Showers  Irrigation  Sys- 
‘  terns.  Send  for  Free  Book  of  facts  and  figures. 
WHITE  SHOWERS.  Inc. 

6473  Dubois  Street  Detroit,  Micb. 


WORLD’S  GREATEST  SALVE 
MADE  FROM  SHEEP’S  WOOL 


Phillip's  CORONA  Wool  Fat  Ointment 
Discovered  by  Ohio  Man  Has  100  Uses 


A  new  wonder  ointment  with  amazing  healing 
properties  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.C.G.  Phillips  of 
Ohio.  Compounded  from  the  oil  secretions  ex- 
i  tracted  from  the  wool  of  sheep,  it  gives  quick  and 
positive  relief  from  Cuts— Sores— Burns— -Scalds 
—Boils — Corns,  or  any  flesh  wound  on  man  or 
beast.  Even  stubborn  cases  of  Eczema — Chapped 
Hands  yield  to  its  soothing  and  healing  powers. 

For  live  stock  troubles  such  as  Barb  Wire  Cuts — 
Sore  Shoulders  —  Collar  Boils  —  Grease  Heel  — 
Caked  Udders,  or  any  wound,  it  has  no  equal. 

Mr.  Phillips  wants  every  household  to  try  his 
wonderful  healing  ointment.  He  will  send  a  lib¬ 
eral  FREE  TRIAL  package  to  anyone  answer¬ 
ing  this  ad. 


GILLETTE 


SAFETY 

RAZOR 


Aa  an  extra  special  offer  we 
will  also  send  everyone 
answering  this  ad  a 
genuine  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  who  will  send 
10c.  Use  coupon. 

Free  Sample  and  Gillette 

Razor  will  be  sent  at  once.  .  ™ 

•  CORONA  MFG.  CO.  611  Corona  Bldg..  KcNTON, 

■  I  am  sending  10c  for  Sample  of  Phillip’s 

■  Ointment  and  Gillette  Razor. 


■  Name . . 

■  . 

m  AddresB .  0 
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Maryland  Agricultural 
Interests  Meet 

What  proved  to  be  a  series  of  interest¬ 
ing  and  well-attended  meetings  took  place 
recently  at  the  Hotel  Rennert,  Baltimore, 
when  on  January  8-11  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society  and  Maryland  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  held  their  annual 
Winter  meetings  at  that  place.  Interest¬ 
ing  programs  were  arranged. 

The  general  meetings  of  the  association 
were  presided  over  by  James  W.  Davis, 
president,  of  Rocks,  with  E.  Thomas  Mas¬ 
sey,  of  Massey,  as  vice-president,  and  M. 
Melvin  Stewart  as  secretary-treasurer. 
All  of  these  officers  were  re-elected  for 
the  coming  year. 

Affiliated  organizations  taking  part  in 
the  meetings,  w’ith  their  officers,  included : 

The  Maryland  Horticultural  Society, 
Ed.  D.  McCain,  president,  and  G.  Rust 
Canby,  secretary-treasurer ;  Maryland 
Crop  Improvement  Association,  T.  E. 
Zimmerman,  president,  and  J.  E.  Metz¬ 
ger,  secretary-treasurer ;  Maryland  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  R.  Smith  Snader,  pres¬ 
ident,  and  I.  W.  Heaps,  secretary ;  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association,  Lloyd  B. 
Shearman,  president,  and  E.  N.  Cory, 
secretary;  Maryland  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  G.  R.  Cobb,  president,  and 
W.  Ii.  Ballard,  secretary ;  Maryland 
Sheep  Growers’  Association,  Humphrey 

D.  Wolfe,  president,  and  K.  A.  Clark, 
secretary ;  Maryland  Tobacco  Growers’ 
Association,  Thomas  Parran,  president, 
and  Geo.  J.  Sache,  Jr.,  secretary;  The 
Agricultural  Corporation  of  Maryland, 
James  W.  Davis,  president,  and  John  A. 
Englar,  secretary ;  Maryland  Swine 
Breeders’  Association,  W.  R.  Harvey, 
president,  and  B.  E.  Carmichael,  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject  of  the  maintenance 
of  soil  fertility.  Papers  read  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  included  “Recent  Progress  in  Green 
Manuring,”  by  Fred  W.  Geise,  College 
Park ;  “How  Green  Manure  Crops  Are 
Used  in  New  Jersey,”  Herbert  R.  Cox, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  “The  Mexican 
Bean  Beetle  and  What  To  Do  With  It,” 
Dr.  E.  N.  Cory,  College  Park;  “The  In¬ 
terrelation  of  Supply  and  Price  of  Vege¬ 
tables,”  Dr.  S.  H.  DeVault,  College  Park  ; 
and  “Newer  Developments  in  Tools  and 
Equipment  for  Vegetable  Growers,”  E. 
Ii.  Gross,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Round-table  discussion  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  important  questions  was  led  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Cobb :  1.  Can  Fertility  Be  Main¬ 
tained  by  the  Use  of  Commercial  Fertil¬ 
izers  Alone?  2.  How  Much  Organic 
Matter  Is  Needed  to  Keep  Soil  in  Condi¬ 
tion?  3.  What  Can  Be  Used  as  a  Sub¬ 
stitute  for  Manure?  4.  What  Kind  of 
Cover  Crops  Are  Best?  5.  What  Effect 
Does  the  Scarcity  of  Manure  Have  on 
the  Weed  Problem? 

An  interested  group  heard  the  half-day 
program  of  the  Sheep  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  was  as  follows :  “Practices 
in  Handling  British  and  American 
Flocks,”  W.  L.  Henning,  State  College, 
Pa. ;  “Parasite  Control,”  Dr.  W.  H. 
Wright,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U. 
S.  D.  A.,  Washington;  and  “Our  Lamb 
Market,”  J.  P.  Healy,  manager  Swift  & 
Co.,  Baltimore. 

This  year’s  meeting  was  the  fourteenth 
for  the  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
at  which  the  following  program  was  pre¬ 
sented  :  “How  to  Lower  Silo  Filing 
Costs,”  Thomas  Kelley,  Pleasant  Hills 
Farm,  Germantown,  Md. ;  “The  Use  of 
Combines  on  the  Eastern  Shore,”  E.  H. 

E.  Thieroff,  Preston ;  “Effect  of  Harvest 
Date  on  Quality  of  Grain,”  E.  II.  Schmidt, 
College  Park ;  “Recent  Developments  in 
Farm  Implements,”  Ray  W.  Carpenter, 
College  Park ;  “Breeding  and  Selecting 
Seed  Corn  on  the  Farm,”  W.  B.  Kemp, 
College  Park ;  “How  We  Select  Our  Seed 
Corn,”  John  S.  Ward  of  Leesburg,  Va., 

F.  H.  McConnell  of  Havre  de  Grace, 
Fred  Jones  of  Darlington,  Laurence  Eli¬ 
sor  of  Sparks,  J.  O.  Harrison  of  Easton, 
and  Robert  Gist  of  Westminster;  “The 
Best  Time  to  Sell  Wheat”  (historic  price 
study  for  75  years),  Rodger  Hale,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington; 
and  “New  Method  of  Cleaning  Farm 
Supply  of  Clover  Seed,”  a  demonstration 
by  Prof.  Geary  Eppley,  College  Park. 

The  Beekeepers’  Association,  in  their 
twentieth  annual  meeting,  presented  the 
following  program  :  “Method  of  Handling 
Package  Bees,”  W.  J.  Nolan,  Office  of 
Bee  Culture,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  “Apiary 
Management,”  E.  L.  Seehrist,  Office  of 
Bee  Culture,  Washington ;  “Beekeeping 
on  the  Eastern  Shore,”  A.  Howard  John¬ 
son,  Centreville ;  “Bee  Disease  Situation 
in  Maryland,”  George  J.  Abrams,  College 
Park;  “Methods  of  Handling  Bee  Dis¬ 
eases,”  C.  E.  Burnside,  Office  of  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture,  Washington  ;  and  “Effect  of  Weather 
on  Flight  Activities  of  Bees,”  J.  I.  Ham- 
bleton,  Office  of  Bee  Culture,  Washington. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Beef 
Cattle  Association  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  program :  “The  Production  of  Beef 
Cattle  in  the  East,”  W.  H.  Pew,  Briar 
Cliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  “The 
Baltimore  and  Washington  Beef  Trade,” 
W.  C.  Davis,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  “Baby  Beef  Calf 
Clubs,”  K.  A.  Clark,  animal  husbandry 
specialist,  College  Park,  County  Agent 
M.  D.  Moore  of  Hagerstown  and  County 
Agent  Henry  R.  Shoemaker  of  Freder¬ 
ick.  T.  H.  BART IL SON. 
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food,  has  gone  forever.  The  modern,  up-to-date 
way  to  buy  fertilizer  plant-food  is  in  concentrat¬ 
ed  form.  Nitrophoska  is  the  most  economical  fertil¬ 
izer  ever  made,  because  it  is  the  most  concentrated. 


—the  new,  air-nitrogen,  complete  fertilizer 
contains  three  to  five  times  as  much  plant- 
food  as  fertilizers  of  the  usual  analysis.  It  has 
60%  actual,  available  plant-food— 15%  ni¬ 
trogen  (18.2%  ammonia),  30%  phosphoric 
acid  and  15%  potash.  Because  of  this  con¬ 


centration,  the  plant-food  in  Nitrophoska 
costs  less  per  pound.  One  bag  goes  as  far  as 
several  bags  of  regular  fertilizer.  There  is 
less  weight  to  haul;  fewer  bags  to  lift;  less 
bulk  to  apply.  Nitrophoska  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  fertilizer  ever  known.  And  it  is  safe. 
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When  you  buy  Nitrophoska,  you  get  60  pounds 
of  plant-food  in  every  hundred  pounds — not 
merely  12  to  20  pounds  as  in  most  fertilizers. 
You  save  60  to  80  percent  of  the  hauling,  lifting 
and  applying.  Furthermore,  the  plant-food  in 
Nitrophoska  is  in  balanced  ratio,  suitable  for 
corn,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  most  other 
crops  —  readily  available  for  quick  starting, 


Any  progressive  fertilizer  dealer  will  obtain 
Nitrophoska  for  you.  Ask  your  dealer. 


continuous  feeding,  and  vigorous  growth. 
Every  fertilizer  user  will  instantly  see  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Nitrophoska.  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  learn  all  about  this  wonderful  fertilizer. 
Ask  your  County  Agent,  Experiment  Station, 
Agricultural  College,  or  your  favorite  Farm 
Paper  about  it.  Write  us  today  for  free,  illus¬ 
trated  booklet.  Just  use  the  coupon  below. 


Synthetic  Nitrogen  products  corporation,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  i7M 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet  with  complete  information  about  Nitrophoska. 


My  dealer's  name  is . . 

His  post-office  is  . . 

My  name  is  . . 

. . . .  State . . . . . 

My  post-office  is 

_  Srate _ _ _ 
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Use  MORE  NITROGEN  for  MORE  PROFIT 


NITROGEN 

2 


“Canada  Hardwood  Ashes" 

Pure  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes,  one  of  the 
very  best  fertilizers.  Can  supply  you  in  car  load 
lots.  Guaranteed  analysis  5-7%  of  Potash.  Write 
for  prices  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address  : 
John  Joynt,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Can. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


j  While  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten. 
|  onosecurelyfastened. Circular 

I  CLASS  •  •  $2.60  Per  Box 

.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Depl.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES 
Hydrate-Ground  Burnt  in  Bags  or  Bulk; 
Spray,  Chemical  or  Building.  Write 
ROBERTA.  REICHARD,  Inc.,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High  pressure / 
low  upkeep , 
slow  depreciation 


Every  Ospraymo  Machine  is 
strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in 
order.  Equipped  with  the 
reliable  Ospraymo  automatic 
system  of  agitation,  throttle 
valve,  a  pressure  regulator 
and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn  —  prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — pre¬ 
vent  costly  delays  in  orchard, 
grove  or  field. 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 


Beaches  the  topmost  ouugns 


Ospraymo  gets  all  plant  enemies 


There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 


Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put 
an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y . 

World  leaders  for  47  years 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 
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For  Longer  Life 
in  Chilled  Plows 

THE  Syracuse  chilling  process  makes  the  hardest 
plow  metal  known  and  leaves  moldboard  wear¬ 
ing  surface  smooth  and  regular.  Better  work  and 
longer  life  result. 

Syracuse  shares  are  chilled  along  entire  cutting 
edge  and  point,  including  underside — outlast  two 
ordinary  shares  of  this  type.  Moldboards  for  severe 
conditions  have  detachable  shin  piece — a  new  cut¬ 
ting  edge  easily  obtained  at  small  cost.  These  are 
the  reasons  so  many  farmers  are  choosing 


Fertilizing  Poor  Pastures 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  to  note 
your  comments  on  the  eastern  pasture 
situation,  particularly  that  it  is  mainly 
a  plantfood  problem.  As  I  see  the  situ¬ 
ation,  most  of  our  pastures  have  deterio¬ 
rated  to  a  point  where  there  is  no  longer  a 
good  sod  of  desirable  species  but  rather 
a  poor  sod  heavily  loaded  with  inferior 
species,  such  as  red-top,  sweet  vernal,  the 
bents,  poverty  grass  and  weeds  of  many 
kinds.  Our  problem  is  not  merely  one  of 
increasing  yield  or  carrying  capacity,  but 
also  one  of  improving  the  character  of 
the  pasture  vegetation.  There  certainly 
is  not  much  milk,  nor  yet  much  meat  and 
bone,  in  the  inferior  species  which  are 
characteristic  of  impoverished  soils. 


John  Deere-Syracuse  Plows 


Rolling  landside  and  two  wheels 
carry  all  weight  of  the  John  Deere- 
Syracuse  210  Sulky,  the  lightest- 
draft  plow  of  its  type.  Front 
furrow  caster  wheel  automatically 
keeps  plow  cutting  uniform  fur¬ 
rows,  even  on  corners.  Syracuse 
or  John  Deere  bottoms;  quick  de¬ 
tachable  shares.  Right-  or  left- 
hand  types. 

The  1331-1341  Series  Flows  are 
“walkers”  of  the  highest  grade. 
Chilled  steel  or  combination  bot¬ 
toms;  interchangeable  with  John 
Deere  sulky  and  tractor  plows. 
Quick-detachable  shares.  Every 
part  extra  strong;  heavy  malle¬ 
able  frog  holds  plow  parts  rigid. 
Left-  or  right-hand  styles. 


John  Deere-Syracuse 
No.  210  Sulky 


John  Deere-Syracuse  Hillside 
Plows  handle  easily  and  work  effi¬ 
ciently.  Close-fitting  joints — no 
clogging.  Beams  will  not  bend 
or  break. 


See  these  long-lasting  chilled  plows  at  your  John  Deere  dealer  8. 
For  complete  information  write  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  asb: 
for  Folder  DJ-837. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Especially  Adapted  to  Orchard  Cultivation 

Acme  XL  Surface  Cultivators  are  Ideally  adapted  to  orchard  cultivating.  For 
they  cultivate  close  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees  without  damage  to  the  low  branches. 
And  the  depth  of  the  cut  cannot  injure  the  small  root  feeders. 

An  Acme  XL  Surface  Cultivator  does  a  thorough,  clean  and  economical  job,  too. 
The  extra  long,  overlapping  coulters  get  every  weed  and  turn  and  turn  the  surface 

soil,  forming  a  moisture-holding  mulch. 

Acme  XL  Surface  Cultivators  and  Coulter  Har¬ 
rows  are  made  for  horse  and  tractor  use — 3  to 
17%  feet  wide. 

Get  the  facts.  Hear  what  orchardists  say 
about  the  Acme.  You’ll  find  their  experi¬ 
ences  and  a  lot  of  other  valuable  information 
in  the  free  Acme  Catalog. 

v  NASH-ACME  HARROW  CO., 

I_lip  tnC  Dept.  4,  Haddonfleld,  N.  J. 

Coupon  for  Send  me  Free  Acme  Catalog. 

Your  FREE  Sf  Name  . 

Copy  MP  Address 


But  what  treatment  is  required?  In 
what  specific  plantfood  elements  have  our 
pasture  soils  become  deficient?  What  is 
the  minimum  treatment  to  which  they 
will  give  a  satisfactory  response?  Is  it 
superphosphate,  or  superphosphate  and 
lime,  or  superphosphate,  lime  and  potash, 
or  lime  and  complete  fertilizer?  Each  of 
these  treatments  is  recommended  some¬ 
where  by  a  good  authority.  Is  manure 
indispensable?  (There  is  an  interesting 


At  the  Left :  A  Sheaf  of  Forage  from 
an  Untreated  Plot,  and  (at  the 
Right )  one  from  a  plot  i to  which 
Lime,  Nitrogen,  Superphosphate  and 
Potash  were  applied  on  a  farm  in 
Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

principle  of  biology  involved  here,  in  that 
no  animal,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  thrives 
when  too  heavily  contaminated  with  its 
own  excrement,  disease  tending  to  become 
a  serious  factor.) 

Last  Spring  I  set  out  to  plan  as  simple 
a  pasture  top-dressing  test  as  would  fur¬ 
nish  an  answer  to  the  more  important 
of  these  questions,  and  repeated  the  test 
in  six  pastures  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The  results 
were  so  encouraging  that,  late  the  past 
Fall,  I  repeated  the  test  in  about  25 
more  pastures  scattered  over  an  even 


wider  territory. 

Because  of  the  known  phosphorus  hun¬ 
ger  of  typical  upland  soils  the  world  over, 
I  chose  superphosphate  as  a  basic  treat¬ 
ment  to  go  on  all  plots,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  was  pretty  nearly  sure  to  be 
needed.  Because  of  the  prevalence  of  soil 
acidity,  and  its  known  unfavorable  effect, 
I  chose  lime  as  the  next  treatment  in 
order  of  probable  importance.  Because 
of  my  desire  for  White  clovef  in  the  pas¬ 
ture,  and  the  known  responsiveness  of 
that  plant  to  potash,  and  the  known  pot¬ 
ash  deficiency  of  many  eastern  soils,  I 
added  potash  next.  Nitrogen  was  rele¬ 
gated  to  last  position,  not  because  of  any 
doubt  as  to  the  responsiveness  of  the 
grasses  to  nitrogen  but  because  of  the 
purely  economic  question  whether  dairy 
products  at  present  prices  would  pay  for 
nitrogen  at  present  prices.  So  my  four 
treatments  were  as  follows: 

1.  Superphosphate. 

2.  Superphosphate  and  lime. 

3.  Superphosphate,' lime  and  potash. 

4.  Superphosphate,  lime,  potash  and 
nitrogen. 

This  four-plot  plan  perhaps  may  be 
criticised  from  the  scientific  viewpoint  as 


RICE  INCLUDES 


Tno  LaTayeue: 

6room.s.  hath.  2 closet* 
hall.  Price$895. 

all  highest  quality  lumber  cut  Others  at  $386 
to  fit,  doors,  windows,  stairs,  to  $1,536. 

Interior  woodwork,  lath,  shin¬ 
gles,  hardware,  glass,  paints, 
nails,  etc. .  complete.  Plans 
FREE.  Materials  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Monthly  payments  if 
desired.  Freight  paid  east  of 
Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
Mason-Dixon  line.  also  to 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri. 

BUY  AT 
WHOLESALE! 

Get  all  materials  direct  from  mill  and 
save  $300  to  $1,500  on  your  home! 

Mill- cut  lumber  saves  you  40%  labor, 

30%  on  materials.  Not  portable. 

Sturdy,  substantial,  permanent  homes.  o2 
years'  square  dealing  behind  Liberty,  guar¬ 
antee.  Amazing  new  plan — examine  ma¬ 
terials  G  days  on  your  own  lot  before  you 
payl 

“I  Saved  $1,000” 

says  Mrs.  Combs.  "Believe  I  saved  $500 
by  buying  from  you,"  writes  B.  A.  An¬ 
derson.  Mr.  Davis  saved  "between  $1.- 
000  and  $1,500”  on  his  Liberty  home. 

You  can  do  as  well.  Get  new  Book  of 
Homes  with  full  details.  Address 

I  IRFPTV  IlftUFQ  LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

LIDLIfIT  nUl7ltO  Btpt  302.  Bay  City,  Mich. 


FREE 


Complete 


NO  EXTRA 
CHARGES 
HANDSOME  BIG  BOCtC  OF  HOMES 

87  plans — full  color  photographs— amazing 
values  from  $380  to  $1,536.  Practical — 
Beautiful.  Mall  Coupon  Today. 


Liberty  Homes,  Lewis  Mfg.  Co., 

Dept.  302,  Bay  City.  Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  new  book  of 
Liberty  Homes,  also  complete  detalle  of 
your  plan,  FREE.  - 


Name  . . . . . 

Address  . 

City  . . State  .... 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


being  inadequate.  But  it  has  at  least  in 
its  favor  that  it  is  simple  enough  for  co¬ 
operative  work  or  to  be  carried  out  by  an 
individual  farmer.  Every  treatment  em¬ 
ployed  is  one  that  some  authority  recom- 
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mends,  and  that,  consequently,  may  be 
expected  to  give  good  results  somew’here, 
and  the  treatments  are  built  up  in  a 
logical  manner,  which  facilitates  ready 
estimation  of  the  effect  of  lime,  potash 
and  nitrogen  by  direct  comparison. 

Admittedly  the  true  phosphoric  acid 
response  of  the  soil  may  not  be  measured 
by  comparison  of  Plot  1  with  untreated 
land,  since  the  yield  of  Plot  1  may  be 
limited  by  some  other  deficiency.  That 
comparison  measures  only  the  response 
to  superphosphate  alone,  which,  after  all, 
in  view  of  the  frequent  recommendation 
of  superphosphate  alone,  may  be  the  more 
important  fact  for  dairy-farmers  to  know. 

I  am  willing  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
virtually  all  upland  soils  would  be  the 
better  for  more  phosphoric  acid,  and  I 
want  to  know  what  else  must  be  used  in 
order  to  get  the  desired  result. 

The  first  test  undertaken  last  Spring, 
and  the  one  from  which  we  have  the  best 
and  most  complete  set  of  records  and  pic¬ 
tures,  was  established  on  the  farm  of 
W.  H.  Brown  in  Franklin  Co.,  Mass., 
with  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Brown  and 
It.  A.  Payne.  The  land  is  a  normally 
productive  fine  sandy  loam  lying  on  a 
Connecticut  valley  terrace.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  in  tillage  at  one  time  but  was 
allowed  to  revert  to  pasture,  and  finally 
became  brushy,  with  a  very  poor  sod. 

Mr.  Brown  cleared  off  the  brush, 
plowed  the  land  and  cropped  it  in  1914, 
then  seeded  it,  hayed  it  one  year  and 
turned  it  back  to  pasture.  Within  the 
last  five  years  it  has  become  rather  poor 
pasture,  some  Blue  grass  and  White 
clover  remaining,  but  inferior  grasses  and 
weeds  becoming  increasingly  numerous. 

On  May  19  we  applied  the  treatments 
(really  too  late  for  most  years)  and 
fenced  the  cows  out  of  a  strip  across  one 
of  the  plots  and  including  some  untreated 
land  outside  Plots  1  and  4,  so  that  we 
could  observe  the  results  of  treatment 
without  introducing  the  complication  of 
uneven  grazing.  The  remainder  of  the 
plots  were  grazed  at  will  by  Mr.  Brown’s 
milking  herd. 

On  July  11  we  harvested  representative 
square  yard  plots  (quite  too  small)  and 
took  a  rather  complete  set  of  photographs. 
The  outstanding  results  were  the  tre¬ 
mendous  responses  to  potash  and  nitro¬ 
gen  and  the  failure  to  respond  to  super¬ 
phosphate  or  superphosphate  and  lime. 
This  somewhat  unexpected  result  does 
not,  in  my  opinion,  prove  that  the  soil  in 
question  is  not  responsive  to  phosphoric 
acid.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  rather 
certain  that  it  does.  The  fact  is  that, 
needing  potash  badly,  crops  could  not 
grow  well  with  phosphorus  alone  because 
of  the  potash  deficiency.  Very  probably 
the  soil  would  not  respond  to  potash  alone 
because  of  the  phosphoric  acid  deficiency. 
In  fact,  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station  got  just  that  sort  of  result  only 
a  few  miles  away  at  Amherst.  So  I  am 
willing  to  take  it  for  granted  that  nearly 
all  upland  soils  will  be  found  to  be  re¬ 
sponsive  to  phosphorus;  that  far  more 
than  half  of  them  are  acid  enough  to  re¬ 
quire  liming,  and  that  the  really  signifi¬ 
cant  question  is,  What  else?  In  this  case 
apparently  both  potash  and  nitrogen. 

Here  one  would  not  in  any  way  go 
wrong  should  he  follow  your  advice  to 
use  manure  and  superphosphate,  if  he 
could  spare  the  manure  from  the  crop 
land.  If  he  could  not  spare  the  manure 
or  could  not  conveniently  spread  it  on 
rough  pasture  land,  apparently  he  could 
do  equally  well,  perhaps  at  a  good  deal 
smaller  labor  ,  expense,  with  fertilizer. 
There  must  be  plenty  of  the  mineral 
elements  to  stimulate  White  clover  and 
the  grasses  of  high  value  such  as  Blue 
grass,  and  an  amount  of  nitrogen  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  need  for  more  feed. 

On  strong  clay  soils  which  exhibit  little 
or  no  potash  deficiency,  there  would  be 
no  point  in  using  potash,  but  on  the 
lighter  soils,  and  soils  which  have  pas¬ 
tured  dairy  cows  for  many  years,  such 
as  the  soil  with  which  I  was  working  in 
this  case,  an  N-P-K  ration  of  1-2-2  should 
be  about  right  for  a  starter.  Later,  when 
an  adequate  mineral  reserve  has  been 
built  up  in  the  soil,  it  might  be  better  to 
shift  to  an  N-P-K  ratio  of  1-1-1  or  even 
2-1-1.  As  to  that,  further  investigation 
seems  to  be  needed. 

How  much  fertilizer  is  needed?  A  lot 
of  pasture  soils  are  poor  and  will  have  to 
be  treated  accordingly.  Likely  it  will  pay 
better  than  barn  feeding  all  Summer  with 
grain  at  about  $60  a  ton.  J.  B.  ABBOTT. 

Windham  Co.,  Vt. 
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“Better  Color” 


Spray  with  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 


H.  W.  Gouidy,  member  of  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mich.,  (right)  with  County  Agent  Harry  J.  Lurkins 

( left I  examining  1928  crop  in  Gowdy  Orchard  at  Union  Pier,  Mich. 

Apple  growers  who  have  been  using  Sherwin-Williams  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur  write  us  they  will  use  this  modern  spray  again 
this  season — and  all  through  the  year. 

Better  color — no  russet — a  higher  percentage  of  profitable 
“extra  fancy”  apples  are  the  reasons  they  give  for  their  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  this  improved  spray. 

They  add  that  it  controls  apple  scab,  pear  scab,  cherry  leaf 
spot,  peach  leaf  curl  and  San  Jose  scale,  easily  and  effectively . 

There  is  no  recommendation  equal  to  the  continued  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  practical  grower  whose  increased  profits  tell  the  story  . 

S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  comes  to  you  in  powdered  form, 
with  full  directions  for  use.  This  dry  form  simplifies  mixing, 
shortens  field  hours,  eliminates  expensive  hauling  and  return¬ 
ing  “empties.” 

It  does  not  leak,  freeze  nor  deteriorate.  It  is  the  economi¬ 
cal  spray  to  reduce  growing  costs. 

It  is  February  now  .  .  .  time  for  you  to  see  your  local 
Sherwin-Williams  dealer  and  make  complete  plans  for  the 
growing  season.  Let  him  help  you  order  your  requirements. 

TheSherw/n-W/luams  Co. 

Dept.  704,601  Canal  RoadN.  W.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Growers  like  Mulsoid-Sulfur  for  peaches 

Peach  growers  are  enthusiastic  over  Mulsoid-Sulfur,  the  S-W  spray  for 

peaches.'  Prevents  brown  rot  and  scab.  Mixes  easily  and  evenly  with  water. 


H.  W.  Gowdy  of  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  says: 

“I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  good  results  we  have  had  with 
S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  and  S-W  Ar¬ 
senate  of  Lead  which  we  have  used 
exclusively  in  our  spraying  for  the 
last  two  years. 

'  &  “This  has  been  an  exceptionally  bad 

year  for  scab,  and  while  we  used  only 
two  pounds  of  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  to  fifty 
gallons  in  several  of  our  sprays,  we 
have  had  practically  no  scab  and  no 
1  leaf  or  fruit  burning.  I  have  not  seen  a 
|  dozen  wormy  apples  in  3,000  bushels. 

“The  color  and  finish  is  very  fine. 
I  expect  to  follow  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  another  year.” 


H.  F.  Hershey  of  RICK  &  HERSHEV, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  writes: 

“We  have  been  using  S-W  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur  for  the  past  three  years  and  find  it 
very  satisfactory.  We  find  that  it  controls 
scab  very  satisfactorily  and  gives  the  apples 
a  good,  clear  finish. 

“Its  ease  of  handling  in  twelve  and  a  half 
pound  bags  is  a  big  asset  to  the  grower.  We 
like  the  product  immensely.” 

From  Albert  B.  Carter  of  Camden,  Del. 

“S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  is  equal  in  every 
way  to  liquid  lime  sulfur.  It  is  far  more  con¬ 
venient  to  use  and  leaves  no  sediment.  This 
is  the  third  year  1  have  used  S-W  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur  and  other  S-W  Insecticides,  and  1  am 
well  pleased  with  results.  My  apples  this  year 
have  a  fine  finish,  a  high  color,  and  will  run 
better  than  95%  perfect." 
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The  Womans  Garden 


Chrysanthemums  in 
Maryland 

I  have  raised  Chrysanthemums  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Early  Frost  is  a  good  white 
one,  also  incurved  yellow  and  bronze, 
and  Wm.  Turner.  This  latter  is  so  late 
I  put  them  in  pots,  and  when  it  is  likely 
to  freeze  I  take  them  in  the  house  and 
can  keep  them  until  Thanksgiving.  The 
way  I  manure  them  is  to  dig  trenches  a 
foot  deep  and  several  inches  wide,  and 
fill  these  with  cow  manure  in  the  Fall, 
cover  with  soil.  In  the  Spring  mix  well 
before  transplanting  the  “mums.”  I  set 
the  plants  about  12  inches  apart,  and 
trenches  two  feet  wide,  the  first  of  May. 
If  the  cutworm  bothers,  I  take  bran,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  Paris  green,  mix  well  and  put 
around  the  stem  in  the  soil.  When  they 
are  six  inches  tall  I  pinch  the  top  off  and 
let  three  shoots  grow;  keep  all  other 
branches  pinched  off  until  budding  time. 
I  leave  about  six  buds  on  the  plant,  keep 
all  others  picked  off,  and  I  have  large 
flowers.  They  sell  well. 

I  have  had  trouble  with  my  rose  bushes, 
the  moles  decided  to  kill  them.  I  did 
everything  anybody  told  with  no  success. 
I  got  some  cheese  boxes,  took  the  bot¬ 
toms  out,  dug  a  trench  around  the  bush 
and  settled  the  box  in  it  below  the  top  of 
the  ground,  and  filled  in  the  trench  with 
dirt.  Of  course  the  mole  could  not  go 
through  the  wood  and  they  did  not  go  un¬ 
der  it.  It  was  worth  trying. 

Maryland.  mbs.  V.  S.  D. 


Last  Summer’s  Flowers 

We  had  particularly  good  luck  with 
some  of  our  flowers  last  season.  We  try 
to  raise  our  flowers  with  a  minimum  of 
labor,  as  we  are  busy  farm  folks.  Nearly 
all  of  our  perennials  and  all  of  our  an¬ 
imals  are  raised  in  rows  adjoining  the 
vegetable  garden  and  are  cultivated  with 
a  horse  cultivator  when  the  vegetables 
are  worked.  I  have  found  that  flower 
beds  and  borders  which  must  be  hoed  and 
hand-weeded  are  generally  neglected  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  season  when  they  need  the 
most  attention. 

We  fertilize  our  garden  with  poultry 
droppings  or  stable  manure,  wood  ashes 
and  acid  phosphate,  applied  separately. 
In  the  Fall  we  cut  and  burn  dead  stalks 
and,  after  the  ground  freezes,  cover  the 
perennials  lightly  with  buckwheat  straw 
or  litter  from  the  henhouse  to  protect 
the  plants  from  freezing  and  thawing 
which  heaves  them  out  of  the  ground  and 
kills  them.  We  are  careful  not  to  overdo 
this  protection,  as  perennials  may  be 
smothered  to  death  by  an  over-thick 
blanket. 

Our  perennials  do  not  need  staking,  as 
they  are  protected  from  the  wind  on  one 
side  by  a  row  of  grapevines,  which  also 
serves  as  a  background  to  set  off  the 
lovely  flower  colors.  Our  garden  is  back 
of  the  house,  where  I  can  look  out  and 
see  the  flowers  from  my  kitchen  window 
as  I  work,  or  anyone  on  the  back  porch 
or  lawn  can  enjoy  them. 

We  had  gorgeous  Delphiniums  last 
Summer,  Belladonna  (sky  blue)  and 
Gold  Medal  Hybrids  (all  shades  of  blue). 
Our  first  Delphiniums  were  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  flats  and  left  in  a  shady 
spot  until  large  enough  to  transplant. 
Some  of  these  plants  are  now  nearly  10 
years  old,  with  large  crowns  which  send 
up  dozens  of  tall  flower  spikes.  We 
divided  some  of  the  large  crowns  by  cut¬ 
ting  in  two  with  a  spade  and  resetting  in 
early  Spring.  Some  young  shoots  were 
also  broken  off  and  rooted  in  water  like  a 
geranium  slip.  When  the  first  crop  of 
flowers  faded  I  cut  the  flower  stalks  close 
to  the  ground.  This  looks  like  murder, 
but  seems  actually  to  invigorate  the  plant. 
Soon  new  shoots  come  up  and  a  second 
crop  of  blossoms  appears.  I  had  Delphi¬ 
niums  in  bloom  the  entire  Summer  by 
this  method  of  cutting  away  old  growth. 

Our  Chinese  Butterfly  Delphiniums, 
usually  everblooming  and  thrifty,  mil¬ 
dewed  badly  last  season  and  did  not 
amount  to  much.  This  Spring  I  shall 
give  them  a  good  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  if  any  of  them  survive. 

An  airy,  delicate  flower,  beloved  by 
humming-birds,  is  the  columbine  or  long- 
spurred  Aquilegia.  We  had  over  a  dozen 
plants  raised  from  hybrid  seed,  evex-y  one 
a  different  color  combination :  cream  and 
lavender,  cream  and  pink,  apricot-pink, 
etc.  They  need  plenty  of  moisture,  but 
must  not  stand  in  water  or  the  roots  will 
rot  in  Winter.  Clip  off  the  dead  flowex-s 
to  keep  them  blooming. 

Have  any  of  the  readers  tried  the 
Hibiscus  or  giant  mallow?  Ours  were 
much  admired  last  Summer.  The  plants 
are  bushy,  the  flowers  resemble  holly¬ 
hocks,  only  larger  and  bloom  later  in  the 
Summer.  The  buds  look  like  giant  rose¬ 
buds.  We  have  several  shades  of  pink, 
also  a  pux-e  white  with  blood-red  eye.  The 
plants  were  raised  from  seed  five  years 
ago,  and  the  l’oots  divided  like  peony 
roots  last  Spring.  Hibiscus  is  very  hardy, 
but  inquires  a  moist  soil.  In  a  dry  place 
it  does  not  bloom  freely. 

An  old-fashioned  flower  we  like  is 
dame’s  violet  or  sweet  rocket.  Its  fra¬ 
grance  attracts  swarms  of  butterflies  and 
perfumes  the  whole  yard. 

Another  fi’agrant  flower  is  the  little 
Viola — easy  to  raise  and  a  free  bloomer 
from  early  Spring  to  snowfall.  We  use 
Violas  as  edging  plants  and  to  cut  for 
table  decoration. 


We  were  given  some  Pyrethrum  plants 
last  Spring,  but  something  (we  suspect 
a  wild  rabbit  that  lived  in  the  woodpile) 
ate  them  off  and  they  did  not  flower.  The 
lady  who  gave  the  plants  to  us  has  won¬ 
derful  Pyrethrums — single  and  double, 
and  all  shades  of  pink,  red  and  white — so 
I  am  waiting  with  interest  for  mine  to 
bloom.  That  is  one  of  the  joys  of  peren¬ 
nials  —  you  always  have  something  to 
look  forward  to  for  another  season. 

Do  readers  know  the  Newport  Pink 
Sweet  William?  Ours  were  lovely  last 
season.  They  are  easy  to  l’aise — only  must 
be  thinned  to  six  inches  apart  or  the 
plants  will  be  spindling  and  the  flowers 
only  ordinary. 

Of  last  Summer’s  annuals  our  best  was 
Orange  Prince  Calendula.  The  blossoms 
were  large  and  full  double.  By  cutting 
the  dead  flowers  the  plants  were  kept 
blooming  until  freezing  weather.  And  how 
grateful  we  were  for  those  cheerful  Calen¬ 
dulas  after  the  other  flowers  were  gone ! 
They  were  like  a  bouquet  of  sunshine  in 
the  house  on  gloomy  Autumn  days.  We 
sowed  the  seed  in  the  open  gi'ound  in  May 
and  thinned  the  plants  to  one  foot  apart. 
No  need  to  raise  the  plants  in  boxes  and 
transplant  as  some  people  do,  unless  very 
early  flowers  are  wanted. 

FLOWER  LOVER. 


The  Coming  Season 

A  temperature  of  18  degrees  minus  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  rain  Thui'sday, 
a  downpour  Friday,  and  this  Saturday 
afternoon  of  January  19  finds  bright  sun¬ 
shine  in  a  sky  of  blue  and  a  fresh  north¬ 
west  wind  that  will  change  what  little 
slushy  snow  we  have  into  treacherous  ice. 

December  was  a  month  of  frozen  ground 
and  ice,  and  we  rejoiced  when  the  new 


year  gave  us  a  little  white  blanket.  How 
will  it  fare  with  last  year’s  beauties? 

By  far  the  loveliest  of  new  perennials 
to  bloom  in  1928  was  the  hardy  lupine. 
I  had  but  one  color,  the  blue,  and  it  was 
so  blue,  such  long  spikes  of  bloom  and 
such  a  long  season  of  bloom,  and  the  foli¬ 
age  most  attractive,  we  wondered  why  we 
had  not  met  before.  I  am  wondering  if 
flowering  so  freely  will  not  have  exhausted 
its  strength  so  it  may  not  survive  this 
trying  Winter.  I  did  let  it  matui'e  seed, 
and  my  partner  saved  seed  of  her  white 
lupine  for  me. 

The  next  favorite  perennial  was  quite 
a  conti*ast  to  the  stately  lupine,  as  it  was 
Dianthus  deltoides,  or  maiden  pink.  Just 
the  tiny,  dainty  member  of  this  large, 
friendly  Dianthus  family.  Mine  were 
mostly  rose-colored,  but  a  few  were  white 
with  a  rose  ring  around  the  center.  The 
foliage  was  small  and  cuddled  closely  to 
the  gi’ound,  and  was  green  throughout  the 
season. 

Have  you  tried  the  larger,  newer  va¬ 
rieties  of  double  English  daisies  (Beilis 
perennis)?  These  were  lovely,  and  every 
time  I  looked  at  them  I  wanted  to  stir 
the  soil  about  them  and  “pet”  them,  and 
they  repaid  it  all.  If  they  survive,  in  the 
Spring  they  must  be  taken  up  and  divided 
to  the  single  crown  or  branch,  and  they 
also  self-sow  if  allowed  to  ripen  seed. 

Then,  too.  the  double  tiger  lily  was  a 
new  bloom.  Double  flowers  are  not  always 
an  improvement,  but  this  is  certainly 
good.  Ours  had  three  lilies,  one  inside 
the  other. 

The  “hardy  Ageratum”  sent  me  at  first 
was  the  brilliant  blue  Veronica  or  speed¬ 
well,  but  1928’s  hardy  Ageratum  was  a 
real  Ageratum-like  plant  both  in  leaf  and 
flower,  and  a  late  bloomer-.  The  friend 
who  sent  it  said  it  was  very  hardy  and 
increased  i-apidly.  “Concentrate  on  the 
sure,  hax-dy  things”  was  the  good  advice 
given  by  a  correspondent,  and  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  we  live  up  to  it,  but  having  the  usual 


streak  of  human  obstinacy  we  try  to  make 
plants  do  what  they  don’t  want  to  do. 

A  fancy-flowering  cherry,  a  native  of 
Northern  China,  just  sulked  for  a  year 
or  two.  Last  year  a  little  soot  was  ap¬ 
plied  around  the  plant  and  then  carefully 
worked  in  the  soil,  then  a  little  later 
some  potato  phosphate  was  used  as  a  top- 
dressing,  and  the  bush  grew  twice  as 
much  last  season  as  the  two  seasons 
before. 

Sedums  seem  to  be  another  truly  hardy 
desirable,  and  as  some  of  my  beds  are  on 
a  sidehill,  the  lower  sides  have  stones  laid 
up  to  partially  level  them,  and  among 
these  stones  the  Sedums  (stonecrops)  are 
at  home. 

Perhaps  there  are  others  as  ignorant 
as  I.  For  years  the  common  magenta 
Monarda  didyma  had  bloomed  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  I  had  wondered  why  the  catalogs 
listed  scaidet  bee  balm,  as  no  stretch  of 
even  an  optimistic  catalog  writer  could 
call  this  scarlet,  but  a  friend  sent  me 
Cambridge  Scaidet  Monarda,  a  most  glow¬ 
ing,  fascinating  red  that  is  unusual 
among  common  perennials,  Lobelia  car- 
dinalis  or  cardinal  flower  being  of  much 
that  gloi-ious  shade. 

We  have  tided  to  domesticate  the 
fringed  gentian,  and  only  learned  this 
Winter  that  it  is  biennial,  so  to  propa¬ 
gate,  take  up  the  plants  carefully,  let  the 
seeds  fall  to  freshly  prepared  ground  and 
hope  for  the  best. 

Of  the  annuals  perhaps  the  creamy  yel¬ 
low  aster  was  the  loveliest  new  one.  I 
certainly  love  yellow,  even  if  I  found  a 
yellow  (that  is  a  clear,  primary  shade) 
painted  kitchen  hard  to  live  with,  but 
some  say  this  aster  isn’t  yellow,  but  an 
exceedingly  deep  cream.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  was  of  good  form,  long  stems  and 
of  good  keeping  quality. 

I  saw  the  double  Godetias  at  a  fair  last 
Fall.  These  were  lovely ;  no  wonder  the 
Godetia  is  called  the  “satin  flower.”  Now 
in  the  1929  seed  box  are  some  varieties 


STYLISH  but  STURDY 


The  durability  of  a  Fisher  Body,  in 
and  of  itself,  is  sufficient  reason  for 
the  selection  of  a  Fisher  Body  car. 
This  durability  is  the  result  of  basic 
factors,  such  as  superior  engineer" 
ing,  use  of  the  longest  wearing  mate" 
rials,  and  steebancbwood  construe" 
tion.  Fisher  Body  cars,  therefore, 
appeal  powerfully  to  men  and  worn" 
en  whose  first  demand  is  long  life,  as 
well  as  to  those  whose  first  demand 
is  appearance.  It  follows  that  when 
the  buyer  who  knows  the  facts  de" 
mands  both  style  and  sturdiness  in 
highest  degree,  his  choice  is  inevit" 
ably  a  car  with  Body  by  Fisher. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 
Cadillac  *  LaSalle  f  Buicl{ 


J'Jine  Reasons  for  Fisher  Durability 

1 .  Body  Bracing.  Fisher  Bodies  are  rigidly  braced.  Braces  made 
from  malleable  iron,  drop  forged  steel  and  pressed  steel. 

2.  Roof  Construction.  Fisher  Body  roofs  are  of  slat  and  bow 
construction  —  much  stronger  and  safer  than  construction  commonly 
used. 

3.  RoofMaterial.  Weatherproof  fabric.  Top  material  of  Fisher 
Bodies  is  exceptionally  durable  and  stands  up  under  all  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 

4 .  Body  Finish.  Lacquer  finish  on  a  Fisher  Body  retains  its  luster 
over  a  long  period  of  time  because  of  careful  finishing  methods. 

5.  Panels  and  Paneling.  Steel  panels  of  Fisher  Bodies  are 
reinforced  by  the  wood  framework.  There  is  no  metal-to-metal 
contact. 

6.  Body  Sills.  Body  sills  are  made  of  selected  hardwood  lumber, 
weather-proofed.  They  are  unusually  large  and  strong. 

7.  Composite  Construction.  All  Fisher  Bodies  are  of  wood 
and  steel,  the  wood  reinforcing  the  steel  and  the  steelreinforcing  the 
wood.  It  has  been  proved  that  this  construction  gives  maximum 
strength,  maximum  safety  and  maximum  resiliency.  Because  of  com¬ 
posite  construction,  rumbles  and  body  noises  are  avoided. 

8.  Door  Construction.  In  the  average  sized  door  of  a  Body  by 
Fisher,  there  are  approximately  9 M  board  feet  of  lumber  and  15^ 
square  feet  of  sheet  steel. 

9.  Wood  Frame  Construction.  Selected  hardwoods  are  used 
throughout  the  wood  framework  of  Fisher  Bodies.  All  joints  in  the 
body  framework  are  mortised,  glued,  screwed  or  bolted  together.  No 
nails  are  used.  There  are  approximately  200  wood  parts  in  a  Fisher 
Body  and  1200  operations  are  necessary  to  complete  these  wood 
part3  for  body  framing. 

Oakland  *  Oldsmobile  *  Pontiac  1  Chevrolet 


FISHER  BODIES 
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IMPLEMENTS 


Iron  Age 
No.  402-E 
Assisted 
Feed 
Flsntei 


T  ransplanters 

Both  Spacer  and 
Check-Row  styles. 
Plant-Setting  Gauge 
assures  plants  being 
regularly  spaced,  and 
always  set  in  water. 
Plants  are  sure  to  live 
and  grow  better. 


One&Two  Row 
Potato  Planters 

Four  different  styles: 
Automatic  One- Row; 
Assisted  Feed  “Two- 
Man”  One- Row;  Au¬ 
tomatic  Two-Row; 
Assisted  Feed  "Two- 
Man”  Two-Row.  The 
automatic  and  as¬ 
sisted  feed  attach¬ 
ments  are  inter¬ 
changeable. 

Iron  Age  No.  S02 
Combined  Spacer 
and  Check- 
Row 


Iron  Age 
No.  306 


“The  Complete  Gardener” 

Combination  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe.  Performs  nearly 
every  gardening  operation  bet¬ 
ter  and  ten  times  Quicker 
than  hand  tools. 

Write  for  Folders  showing  line  that  interests  you. 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

630  Cheitnnt  St.,  Public  Ledger  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOLENS 


Doe*  Garden  Plowing, 
Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul- 
tivarting,  Spraying  and 

Lawn  Mowing. — Also  mows  hay, 
weeds  and  other  tall  growth.  At¬ 
tachments  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tools,  Arched  Axle,  Too! 
Control,  Power  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Putlsy  for  Belt 
Work,  and  many  oth¬ 
er  features.  Has  solved  the 
problem  of  thousands  of  gar¬ 
deners,  florists,  poultrymen,  nur¬ 
serymen  and  suburban  farmers 
Time  Payment  Plan.  Write  GILSON 
MFG  CO.,  823  Park  St.,  Port  Washington, 
Wis- 


i  A  FRAME  $1fW 

AS  LOW  AS  ■ V 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Mako  Monoy 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

)  PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers. 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 

I  All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FR1CE  on  request— I NGE11SOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
fill  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER, 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LEADER  EVAPORATORS 
WARNER  /^Sap  Spouts 


Complete  line  of 
Sugar  Makers 
Equipment 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog  and  Sugar-Makers’  Guide 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 

Dept.  B  Burlington,  Vermont 

WHEELS 

Trucks  -  Wagons 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  to  fit 
any  wagon.  Old  wagons  are 
made  new  with  “Electric” 
steel  or  wood  wheels  that 
fit  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  describes  Wheels,  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers. 
Write  for  this  catalog  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy*  III. 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  W rite  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


new  to  us — Dicentra  eximia,  or  plumy 
bleeding  heart.  “This  self-sows  in  my 
garden,”  my  Massachusetts  correspondent 
wrote,  so  we  ought  to  succeed;  some 
poppy  seed  gathered  for  us  in  an  Alpine 
garden  of  Switzerland,  the  seed  of  Si¬ 
berian  coral  lily,  Scabiosa  Caucasica,  are 
all  ready,  waiting,  and  any  extra  minutes 
are  spent  in  catalog  study. 

I  know  there  will  be  many  vacancies  in 
the  hardy  borders,  and  hope  to  do  much 
remaking,  so  am  studying  sturdy  plants 
for  tillers,  and  making  up  lists  of  Dian- 
tlius,  as  these  (many  of  them)  bloom  the 
first  season.  Years  ago  we  had  Euphorbia 
variegata ;  perhaps  that  would  make  a 
good  filler;  Zinnias  do,  and  I  think  an¬ 
nual  lupines  would.  mother  bee. 


Hardy  Shrubs  for  the  Lawn 

As  the  season  for  lawn  planting  will 
soon  be  here  it  may  be  profitable  just 
now  to  look  around  and  decide  what  to 
plant  in  this  line.  There  are  so  many 
kinds  and  species  that  the  intending 
planter  is  often  bewildered  when  looking 
over  the  catalogs,  and  it  thus  often  ends 
in  a  hurried  order  being  sent  or  a  sale 
made  by  some  glib-tongued  solicitor  at 
an  enormous  price. 

The  first  thing  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  intending  purchaser  is 
the  size  of  lawn,  and  to  pick  out  shrubs 
and  trees  that  are  in  keeping.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  those  which  grow  very 
large  and  require  much  room  should  not 
be  planted  in  small  spaces,  and  those 
which  are  delicate  and  diminutive  would 
often  seem  lost  in  a  large  one.  Then 
again  there  are  certain  kinds  which  are 
frequently  grown  and  liked  for  their 
fragrance,  such  as  the  lilac,  hawthorn, 
strawberry  shrub,  etc.,  and  these  should 
always  be  planted  near  the  dwelling  on 
that  account,  as  otherwise  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  having  them  will  be  lost.  A 
full  list  of  the  many  things  that  are 
really  good  would  fill  a  large  volume,  but 
a  few  that  nearly  always  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  are  mentioned  herein,  and  no  one  can 
go  far  wrong  by  adopting  them. 

For  small  places  the  double-flowered 
lilacs  are  excellent,  and  they  are  more 
dwarf  and  come  into  blooming  size  much 
younger  than  the  old-fashioned  single 
sorts.  For  planting  near  the  house  they 
are  excellent,  and  the  flowers  keep  well 
when  cut  and  placed  in  water  inside. 
Another  good  thing  is  the  old-fashioned 
strawberry  shrub  (so-called)  and  the 
wood  even  of  this  always  has  a  pleasant 
odor.  Deutzia  gracilis  is  a  handsome  lit¬ 
tle  shrub  for  small  places,  and  its  pretty 
drooping  bells  of  pearly  white  are  always 
appreciated  when  known. 

The  pink  flowering  almond  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  shrub,  and  its  color  is  so  delicate 
that  it  is  better  planted  where  it  can  be 
seen  from  nearby.  Forsythia  or  golden 
bell  comes  in  several  varieties,  but  the 
Fortunei  and  Viridissima  are  probably 
the  best.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
Spiraea,  bridal  wreath,  that  are  excellent, 
both  of  white  flowers  and  pink  or  red, 
Where  a  bold  or  striking  effect  is  desired 
b;  single  specimens  to  stand  out  on  a 
lawn  the  well-known  Yucca  filamen- 
tosa  can  always  be  relied  upon,  and  as 
neither  heat,  drought  nor  poor  soil  seem 
to  affect  it  it  is  particularly  adapted  for 
new  places  where  things  are  hard  to  start. 
It  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  shrub,  but 
its  striking  shape  and  bright  green  leaves 
all  Winter  always  make  a  good  contrast 
to  the  shrubs,  and  the  large  candelabra¬ 
like  flowers  in  Summer  add  to  the  at¬ 
traction. 

For  those  who  wish  climbing  vines  the 
well-known  Japanese  honeysuckle,  Hal- 
iiana,  is  probably  the  best  of  all  as  it  re¬ 
tains  its  green  leaves  all  Winter  and  al¬ 
ways  looks  bright  and  cheerful.  Another 
excellent  vine  is  Clematis  paniculata 
with  its  snowy  white  sweet-scented  flow¬ 
ers,  and  a  good  second  to  the  honeysuckle 
above  mentioned.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  evergreens  in  this  short  article,  as 
their  number  and  variety  are  legion,  but 
they  can  often  be  used  to  fine  advantage 
if  the  smaller  varieties  are  chosen  and 
not  planted  too  closely,  as  is  now  fre¬ 
quently  the  case.  h.  w.  hales. 


Citrus  Peel  Kindling 

The  skins  of  the  citrus  fruits  are  nuis¬ 
ances  when  it  comes  to  their  disposal  in 
any  number,  but  if  they  are  put  in  the 
oven  and  dried  they  make  wonderful 
kindling  wood,  as  the  oil  in  the  skin 
burns  easily  and  furiously  for  a  few 
minutes.  They  are  interesting  fuel  in 
the  open  fire,  as  the  oil  gases  shoot 
flames  some  distance  away,  and  briefly  add 
to  the  irresistible  lure  of  the  open  tire. 

EDNA  C.  JONES. 


DeLCO-LiGHT  works 


for  you 


i  i  / 


for  nothing 


IET’S  get  to  the  bottom  of 
j  this  Delco-Light  farm 
profit  story  .  .  .  with  facts 
from  farmers  themselves  ... 
to  prove  that  Delco-Light 
costs  you  nothing  .  .  .  that 
you  spend  more  without  it 
than  you  would  with  it. 

Saves  $876  a  year  on 

milking  labor  cost 

W.  E.  Miller  of  Kentucky,  says, 
"Milking  labor  cost  is  cut  in 
half .  .  .  saving  8  hours  a  day  at 
30  cents  an  hour  .  .  .  conserva¬ 
tively,  $876  a  year  gained  by 
Delco-Light.”  Think  of  that! 

Take  winter  egg  production. 

Mrs.  Gibson  says,  "Delco-Light 
earns  at  least  $3.00  a  day  by 
increasing  egg  production  when 
prices  are  highest.”  Mr.  Sanders 
writes:  "Delco-Light  is  worth  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  us  in  the  hatchery 
business  alone.” 

Imagine  these  savings 
on  your  own  fartn 

On  hog  raising,  V.  J.  Ruppert  says, 
"During  farrowing  season,  Delco- 
Light  has  saved  many  little  pigs.” 
That  means  more  money  in  the  bank. 

And  Delco-Light  reduces  fire  haz¬ 
ard  by  making  possible  water  under 
pressure  about  the  farm.  Mr.  Offutt 


Mr.  E.  S.  Helms  says,  " Delco-Light  is  a  great  time 
saver  ...  a  protection  against  fire  hazard.  After  11 
years  I  know  an  electric  plant  is  almost  indispensable.  ” 


A  few  of  the  things 

Delco-Light  does 
on  the farm 

Saves  the  wages  of 
extra  hands. 

Operates  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machinery. 

Doubles  winter  egg 
production. 

Saves  pigs  at  farrow¬ 
ing  time. 

Runs  water  pumps. 

Operates  household 
electrical  appli¬ 
ances. 

Does  away  with  lamps 
and  lanterns. 

Makes  the  farm  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  to  live. 


says,  "A  fire  in  the  country  is  a  total 
loss.”  Even  one  barn  burned  down 
would  cost  ’way  more  than  Delco- 
Light. 

Economical  and  Dependable 

Delco-Light  costs  but  little.  And  it’s 
dependable  always.  "Never  without 
lights  since  I’ve  had  Delco-Light,” 
writes  Mrs.  Strode.  "Not  a  second 
without  light  ...  in  11  years,”  says 
Fred  Duensing. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  ways 
that  Delco-Light  earns  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  for  farmers.  Read 
the  list.  Imagine  having  Delco-Light 
on  your  farm! 

Pays  for  itself 
as  you  pay  for  it 

Delco-Light  saves  so 
much  and  it’s  so  easy  to 
buy  on  G.M.A.C.  terms 
that  it  pays  for  itself  as 
you  pay  for  it.  Have 
Delco-Light  at  once. 
Call  your  local  Delco- 
Light  dealer.  Arrange 
for  a  demonstration  in 
your  home.  Mail  the 
couponforthecomplete 

The  big,  new  POWER  Plant  Delco-Light  story.  Do 

_ f’’ _  it  today  . . .  now.  Delco- 


Vse  this  new  1500-watt  Combination 
Delco-Light  for  the  bigger  power  and 
light  jobs.  Tour-cylinder,  air-cooled 
motor  develops  3  h.p.  at  the  pulley. 


Light  Company,  Sub¬ 
sidiary  of  General 
Motors  Corporation, 
Dept.  G  112,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


UMore  than  325,000  Satisfied  Users 

DELCO-LIGHT 

DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT 


Also  Manufacturers  of  \  Electric  Water  Systems 


PRODUCTS 


O  F 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


There  is  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  community. 
The  nearest  wholesale  distributors  are  listed  below. 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 

39  West  45th  St., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 
Dept.  G  112,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send  illustrated  literature  as  checked  below: 

□  Delco-Light  Electric  Plants  Q  %  Electric  Water  Systems  □  Delco-Light  Batteries 


Name . 

R.  F.  D . Town . 

County . State. 


...  1 

1 

...  , 

1 

.'—J 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 
American  Iron  Booling  Co. , 


PURE  IRON 


MAKE  MONEY] 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with"Hercules** 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made.  | 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— $10  Down,  j 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Trite  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Big  profits  with  ©a t*y  work  for  you 
in  my  now  special  agent's  offer. 
'Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

29th  St.  ContervilBe,  lows 
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FIRST  PRIZE— AGAIN 


Mr.  de  Jong's  prize  winning 
cauliflower  at  the  Convention  of 
the  Vegetable  Growers'  Assn,  of 
America ,  South  Bend ,  lnd.t 
Sept.  10-15 ,  1928. 


for 

Mr.  de  Jong's 


CAULIFLOWER 


Blue  ribbon  cauliflower  is  getting  to 
be  an  old  story  for  Mr.  Klaas  de 
Jong,  of  East  Kildonan,  Manitoba.  His 
cauliflower  has  won  again  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  this  year  at  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

The  Cauliflower  Champion  uses  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Ammonia,  of  course.  The  prize 


heads  were  cut  from  the  field  on  which 
he  used  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  at  the  rate 
of  200  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Try  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on 
your  own  crops.  The  vegetables  that  fetch 
top  notch  prices  at  the  market  generally 
come  from  fertilized  fields — truck  farms 
where  they  use  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


ARCADIAN 

Reg.  U  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The 


Compary 


Agricultural  Bureau 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn.  New  York,  N.  Y.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Norfolk,  Va.  Toronto,  Ont. 

« 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  N-1-29 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  “Intensive  Market  Gardening.” 


NA 

I  am  especially 


interested  in 


( Write  names  of  crops  on  line  above) 

Also  send  me  free  sample  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


Land  Fades  Away 

It  was  a  bright  windy  day  when  we 
sailed  from  New  York.  I  say  “sailed,” 
but  the  term  means  nothing,  as  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  sports  not  canvas  but  funnels. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  to  see  us  off. 
One  man  had  made  a  great  effort  to  em¬ 
phasize  his  sentiments.  He  had  found 
a  long  splinter  of  board,  perhaps  ten  feet 
long,  and  to  this  he  tied  his  kerchief.  It 
was  simple  but  effective  in  placing  him 
in  the  limelight.  When  we  were  almost 
ready  to  put  off,  our  friend  the  secret 
service  man  put  in  an  appearance,  but 
the  gangplank  had  been  taken  up  and  we 
were  forced  to  indulge  in  facial  expres¬ 
sions  rather  than  vocal.  His  wife  and 
daughter  made  us  understand  that  they 
had  been  on  the  boat  looking  for  us,  and 
shook  several  packages  reproachfully, 
which  I  judge  had  been  intended  for  us. 

Coming  over  the  gangplank,  Violet  was 
astounded  to  observe  water  running  from 
the  side  of  the  boat.  Somehow  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  impression  that  the  hull  must 
be  swamped,  and  for  some  time  was  wor¬ 
ried  by  recollections  of  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  sinkings,  until  other  ships  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  weakness  passed  by.  This 
is  a  serious  matter,  this  journey  across 
the  water,  and  we  grown-ups  are  too 
calm  in  our  faith  to  be  properly  obser¬ 
vant.  Violet  does  not  leave  it  to  the 
captain  to  ascertain  that  the  steamer  is 


could  neither  rise  nor  eat.  In  his  case 
the  stomach  needed  an  extra  day  in 
which  to  be  convinced. 

Our  young  Spanish  steward,  J.  Revera, 
came  in,  all  smiles.  I  tried  some  of  my 
Spanish.  Perhaps  all  he  understood  was 
the  word  “papa”  which  he  corrected  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  or  he  may 
have  wished  to  adjust  my  pronunciation, 
but  I  have  not  been  encouraged  to  offer 
more  of  this  language.  I  sit  beside  a 
Viennese  girl  at  the  table  -who  came  to 
this  country  without  a  word  of  English 
four  years  ago,  and  now  talks  beautiful¬ 
ly. 

Some  information  cards  had  to  be 
handed  in  at  the  purser’s  window.  One 
is  asked  on  these  cards  whether  he  is 
traveling  for  business  or  for  pleasure, 
and  as  to  his  occupation.  We  were  also 
asked  whether  we  had  been  vaccinated, 
and  were  told  that  since  we  had  not,’  it 
would  be  done  for  us  in  the  surgeon’s 
office.  Unless  this  is  done  we  cannot 
land  in  Balboa.  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 

More  About  Perennial 
Four-o’clocks 

Referring  to  “Perennial  Four-o’clocks,” 
W.  S.  R.,  page  1500,  we  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  four-o'elocks  from  roots  for  the  past 
15  years.  We  have  a  row  on  the  north 
side  and  one  on  the  south  side  of  our 
house,  which  come  up  each  year.  The 
heat  from  the  basement  filtering  through 


^Nothing  Like  Milk  to  Make  Them  Groiv 


Name . 

Address . 

KINDLY  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 


will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-shocks  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pieaBed  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  V. 


■  Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

-  and  Power  Mower 

Plow*.  Seed*,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen- Walk  or  Ride 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
1  Single&Twin  Engine- Belt  Jobs.  Catalog  Free 

Walsh  Tractor  Co  •  3373  Talmage  Ave.  S.  E. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

ty  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Roral  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Doesn’t  Af¬ 
fect  Driving 
TRIAL!  l^l88a»iSt  or  Turning ! 

E-Z  POWER,  portable,  laetliur. 
Develops  M  to  8  h-p.  Cheaper  to  operate 
than  stationary  engine.  Fits  any  model — 
no  holes  todrill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  speed — will  not  overheat. 

WTt  M~  folder  shows  uses— 15-Day 
M  IlCC  Special  Offer.  Write  today. 
E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  75  ATCHISLON,  KANSAS 


New  Kind  of  Tillage  Tool  Fits  Seed 


Bed  in  l/2 

There’s  a  new  method  of  fitting  seed  beds  that 
cuts  time  and  labor  50%. 

It’s  a  method  that  has  been  proved  successful 
on  hundreds  of  farms  and  at  many  agricultural 
colleges.  It’s  called  the  "Weed  Hog.” 

The  "Weed  Hog”  at  first  glance  looks  like  a 
spring  tooth  harrow  but  there  the  similarity  ends. 

It  does  all  a  Spring  Tootli  does  and  a  lot  more. 
It  does  the  work  of  a  Disk  and  a  lot  more.  It 
does  much  of  the  work  of  a  moldboard  and  a  lot 
more.  Ground  plowed  in  the  Fall  need  not  be 
plowed  again  in  the  Spring  if  the  “Weed  Hog”  is 
used. 

Many  farmers  have  already  discarded  their 
Spring  tooths,  disks,  peg  tooths  and  smoothing 
harrow*  because  the  "Weed  Hog”  does  the  work 
of  all  and  does  it  all  at  one  time. 

The  "Weed  Hog”  is  fitted  with  a  patented  tooth 
that  digs  deep  into  the  ground  without  weights. 
Its  depth  can  be  regulated  from  a  few  inches  to 
plow  depth. 

The  teeth  break  up  and  tear  up  the  soil,  bury 
stubble,  surface  trash  and  thoroughly  pulverize 
every  bit  of  sod.  Two  or  three  times  over  and 
the  land  is  generally  ready  to  seed. 

The  "Weed  Hog”  has  an  exceptionally  rugged 
and  flexible  frame.  It  works  equally  well  on  any 
kjnd  of  soil,  level  or  bumpy,  tame  or  raw,  hard 
or  soft,  light  or  heavy. 

It’s  Death  to  Quack 

and  Other  Weeds 

The  “Weed  Hog’s”  usefulness  doesn’t  end  when 
it  fits  the  seed  bed  for  it  is  sure  death  to  quack 
grass,  witch  grass,  sow  thistle,  Canada  thistle, 
and  every  other  foul  weed  pest. 


the  Time 

It’s  teeth  dig  down  deep  aud  rip  these  pests  out 
by  the  roots.  Then  they  shake  them  out  on  the 
surface  where  the  sun  quickly  finishes  the  job. 

The  "Weed  Hog”  is  designed  so  that  clogging 
is  almost  impossible  in  any  kind  of  stubble,  weeds 
or  trash. 

It’s  made  by  Babcock  of  Leouardsville.  New 
York,  who  has  been  manufacturing  tillage  tools 
since  1868. 

Babcock  will  be  glad  to  let  you  see,  on  your 
own  farm  and  without  any  obligation,  how  the 
"Weed  Hog”  does  everything  claimed  for  it  here. 

FREE:  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  for  free 
pamphlet  which  gives  full  particulars  and  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  farmers  who  are  now  using  it. 

/weed  HOG  j 

Babcock  Mfg.  Co., 

Dept.  R.  N.-Y., 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  pamphlet  telling  all 
about  the  "Weed  Hog" — also  experiences  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  agricultural  colleges  who  are  using  it. 


Name 


Address 


not  listing  to  starboard.  She  carries  full 
responsibility,  though  the  captain  is  per¬ 
haps  not  aware  of  his  co-partner,  my 
small  red-haired  daughter. 

It  tvas  immediately  after  luncheon  that 
the  ship  stopped  and  let  down  her  pilot, 
in  a  rowboat,  as  though  the  ocean  was 
an  inland  lake.  By  this  time  the  waves 
were  heaving  up  from  the  bottom  in  a 
manner  that  was  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
hut  which  struck  fear  to  the  stomach. 
Some  primitive  instinct  of  that  organ 
soon  called  a  halt  upon  the  natural  work 
of  digestion.  We  were  perfectly  confi¬ 
dent  mentally,  but  physically  sensed  dis¬ 
aster — a  strange  combination  certainly. 
Seasickness  is  a  struggle  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit.  “We  are  in  danger,” 
says  the  one.  “O  pshaw !”  says  the  other. 
The  best  thing  to  do  when  such  an  argu¬ 
ment  is  taking  place  within  you,  is  to 
lie  down.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped 
is  that  the  difference  in  opinion  will  set¬ 
tled  soon  enough,  or  before  one  reaches 
port. 

Our  stateroom  proved  to  be  a  “P” 
shaped  affair  with  four  berths,  of  which 
each  pair  were  built  one  above  the  other 
in  the  large  section  of  the  room.  A  metal 
rod  ran  up  at  the  corner  of  each  of  these 
berths,  and  hardly  had  we  settled  our 
wraps  before  we  discovered  Mark  sitting 
on  top  of  the  closet  adjoining.  lie  had 
been  given  no  such  opportunity  of  test¬ 
ing  his  legs  for  days,  and  the  exercise 
came  as  a  relief.  These  legs  of  Mark’s 
were  “sea  legs”  from  the  first.  We 
looked  with  great  delight  upon  the  port¬ 
hole  over  the  chest  of  drawers  built  in  the 
end  of  the  passage,  not  knowing  that 
these  walls  would  become,  so  soon,  a 
strange,  unreal  prison.  We  were  all  a 
little  queer  that  first  night,  but  all  ex¬ 
cept  Daddy  were  able  to  get  about  the 
next  day.  People  sat  about  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  rooms  with  an  odd  uncertain  look, 
while  outside  the  beautiful  xveather  had 
turned  the  water  blue  over  night.  It 
looked,  Elsie  said,  as  if  someone  had 
thrown  in  bluing,  and  added  soapsuds 
for  the  tips  of  the  waves.  And  yet  Daddy 


the  concrete  block  foundation  is  sufficient 
to  protect  them  from  frost.  Each  four- 
o’clock  seed  planted  will  make  a  root 
which  can  be  taken  up  in  the  Fall  before 
hard  frost.  The  x’oot  may  not  be  any 
thicker  than  a  lead  pencil,  but  with  ordi¬ 
nary  care,  such  as  given  to  Dahlias,  these 
roots  can  be  depended  on  to  grow  the  next 
season  in  good  soil,  fairly  moist.  I  have 
had  these  roots  develop  from  the  pencil 
stage  to  6-in.  diameter  in  three  years.  At 
this  size,  how’ever,  they  are  too  big  and 
clumsy  to  work  with,  so  if  desired  these 
roots  can  be  split  with  a  hatchet  or  large 
knife,  leaving  a  part  of  the  crown  on  each 
piece,  and  each  piece  will  grow.  The  cut 
portion  will  not  bleed  or  rot,  in  fact  it  is 
dry  and  looks  like  a  piece  of  fine-grained 
rosewood. 

A  well-grown  two  or  three-year-old 
root  will  make  a  plant  from  2%  to  3  ft. 
high  and  same  diameter,  so  must  be 
planted  accordingly.  The  older  the  root 
the  larger  the  plant,  and  the  shorter  the 
blooming  season,  so  that  xve  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  put  in  a  row  of  seeds  about  a  foot 
in  front  of  the  roots.  The  seedlings  will 
start  to  bloom  just  before  the  old  plants 
stop.  These  old  roots  will  make  a  \Tery 
fine  hedge  growing  up  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
can  be  mixed  or  solid  colors.  If  the  roots 
are  placed  in  a  warm,  sunny  place  in 
March  the  buds  will  start  out  just  the 
same  as  Dahlias  do.  The  color  of  the  bloom 
can  be  determined  by  the  color  of  the 
bud ;  for  instance,  the  white  or  real  light 
yellow  buds  or  sprouts  will  have  flowers 
of  those  colors,  likewise  the  pink  and  red ; 
the  variegated  colors  will  have  striped 
sprouts  or  buds,  etc.,  so  that  we  can  al¬ 
ways  get  a  massed  or  mixed  color  bed  or 
hedge  without  much  trouble. 

These  roots  should  always  be  planted 
in  a  vertical  position  with  the  crown  one 
or  two  inches  below  the  surface,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size.  Any  long,  thin  tap-roots  can 
be  removed  at  planting  time.  We  store 
our  roots  in  the  fruit  cellar,  where  the 
temperature  is  between  40  and  50  degrees 
through  the  AVinter.  The  roots  can  be 
planted  early  in  April  in  this  latitude. 
We  always  plant  our  four-o’clocks  and 
Dahlias  the  first  week  in  April.  Any  frost 
after  that  does  not  seem  to  hurt  them, 
and  they  do  well  anywhere  ;  however,  they 
seem  to  prefer  an  open,  sunny  location 
and  a  clay  soil.  edward  barker. 

Ohio. 


“These  days,”  says  a  lecturer  on  cos¬ 
metics.  “beauty  is  not  ahvays  skin  deep.” 
No.  and  not  always  knee  high. — Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Invented 
by  John 
Bean  in 

884 


An  ideal  outfit 
for  spraying, 
whitewashing, 
disinfecting,  etc. 

For  Money-Making  Crops 

High  pressure  spraying  means  bigger  profits.  The 
BEAN  All-Purpose  is  designed  for  potatoes,  cel¬ 
ery,  grapes,  etc.,  and  is  quickly  converted  into  an 
orchard  outfit.  Sprays  4  rows,  3  nozzles  to  the  row. 
The  3  h.p.  engine  insures  constant  high  pressure 
and  a  capacity  of  6  to  7  gals,  per  min.  at  250  lbs. 
pressure. 'Porcelain-lined  Pump,  Trouble-less  Ball 
Valves,  Built-in  Pressure  Regulator,  Rotary  Agi¬ 
tator,  and  many  other  vital  features. 

BEAN  Simplicity  Orchard  Sprayer 

A  highgrade  low-cost  pow¬ 
er  outfit ;  capacity  6  gals,  a 
minute  at  250  lbs.  pressure, 
sufficient  to  do  good  work 
with  a  spray  gun  or  supply 
2  rods. 

BEAN  Self-Mixing  Dusters 

By  mixing  their  own  dust 
they  save  half  the  cost  of 
materials.  Traction  or  en¬ 
gine-driven.  Crop  and  or¬ 
chard  types. 

Write  for  new  BEAN  Catalog 

“Ask  about  our  low-rate  time-payment  plan.” 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

23  Hosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


SHAWtractor 

Pays  for  Itself! 


10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Now  you  can  try  the  SHAW  at 
our  risk.  Use  it  10  days  on  your 
own  work.  Write  for  full  details 
of  NEW  TRIAL.  PLAN  and 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICE. 

The  SHAW  pays  for  itself  In 
one  season.  Light,  sturdy,  easy 
to  run.  Does  work  of  5men.  Eco¬ 
nomical — cost,  bul  a  cent,  an  hour 
to  operate.  Compact,  narrow 
built.  Several  models — single  or 
twin  engines,  walking  or  riding 
types.  Gauge  wheel.  Patenttool 
control.  Our  guaranies  protect!  you. 

Free  RnA|r_-- Got  thenew  SHAW 

rree  noon - Catalog.  Follofin- 

tsrestfnff  pictures  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Postcard  brines  ft. 

SHAW  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept.  RY1A 


Does  Many  / 
Power  Jobs  / 

The  SHAW  plows, 
cultivates,  seeds, 
mows — does  every 
farm  and  garden 
power  job.  Runs 
feed  mills,  genera¬ 
tors,  other  belt  ma¬ 
chinery  , 


Randy 
Reverse 
Gear— 

SHAW  Tractors 
can  be  equipped 
with  a  reverse. 
Fine  for  plowing 
among  roots, 
rocks,  etc.  Two 
speeds  forward. 
Worlds  of  power 

WRITE 

TODAY! 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  the  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Peppers, 
Egg  Plant — and  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping- No  Lame  Back 

Set  out  your  plants  just  when  you 
are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 
Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
in  one  operation.  Three  times  as  fast 
|  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant  will  grow. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Many  have  been  dis- 
appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
T- plan  ting  time.  Don  ’  t  wait.  Buy  from  your 
dealer  NOW.  If  he  hasn’t  this  planter 
in  Btock  write  us  for  descriptive  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

W22  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  15,  Chicago,  III. 


POWER  SPRAYERS 


HIGH  PRESSURE  RIGS 
OF  ALL  TYPES 
Mount  Gilead  Power  Sprayers 
have  electric  welded  steel  frames 
—no  bolts  to  work  loose.  Stain¬ 
less  steel  cylinders  guaranteed  to 
outwear  two  sets  of  porcelain 
lined  cylinders.  These  better 
sprayers  cost  no  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  rigs.  Write  for  catalog  87 
and  prices. 

The  Hydraulic  Prei,  Mfg.  Co. 
804  Lincoln  Are.  Mount  Gilead,  0. 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 


FOB  SALE  BY 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


Bracing  Spy  Trees 

I  have  a  number  of  Northern  Spy 
trees  which  split  down  the  trunk  from 
the  crotch  during  a  severe  windstorm 
last  Fall.  I  managed  to  hold  them  from 
further  splitting  by  means  of  a  heavy 
wire,  and  placed  grafting  wax  over  the 
splits.  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  will 
do  any  harm  to  the  trees  to  run  y2- in. 
or  %-in.  bolts  through  the  main  branches 
of  the  trees,  connecting  them  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  further  splitting.  F.  z. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Your  idea  of  using  bolts  is  exactly 
right.  Wire  is  bad,  for  the  reason  that 
it  constricts  the  branches  and  interferes 
with  the  upward  and  downward  move¬ 
ment  of  food  and  food  materials.  A  screw 
eye  put  into  the  main  branches  or  a  bolt 
through  them  interferes  to  no  appreciable 
degree.  If  the  center  of  your  tree  is 
gone,  bring  your  wires  together  and  fas¬ 
ten  them  to  a  harness  ring.  In  this  way 
the  strain  from  the  different  branches 
will  be  more  evenly  divided.  H.  B.  T. 


Missouri  Notes 

The  middle  of  January  has  given  us 
nothing  colder  than  10  degrees  above  zero, 
and  we  feel  still  unsmitten  of  Winter. 
But  since  the  evils  of  a  snowless  Winter 
were  so  severely  taught  us  last  season, 
I  have  been  hoping  for  a  good  covering 
of  snow  to  blanket  the  plants,  not  forget¬ 
ting  the  wheatfields  of  the  farmers  that 
were  ravaged  so  cruelly  by  alternate 
freeze  and  thaw.  We  are  doing  little  work 
now.  The  Gladiolus  bulbs  are  all  cleaned 
and  sorted  and  resting  snugly  in  their 
boxes  in  a  basement  without  heat  that 
never  admits  frost.  Never  did  we  suspect 
that  that  basement  would  be  of  such 
value,  but  that  was  before  we  grew  flow¬ 
ers.  The  very  deep  walls  are  of  sandstone, 
quarried  on  the  place  60  years  ago,  and 
the  original  tin  gutters  are  still  doing 
service.  Our  one  veal  calf  was  sold  to  a 
local  butcher  at  12c  per  pound  when  co¬ 
operative  farmers  at  the  county  seat,  10 
miles  away,  were  shipping  to  _St.  Louis 
and  receiving  18c  for  top  price,  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  $12  on  our  200-lb.  calf. 

The  catalogs  are  coming  in  freely  now, 
and  give  ns  many  fascinating  hours.  Their 
tempting  pictures  are  powerful  l’evivalists 
of  the  emotions  that  grip  us  each  Spring, 
and  each  night  we  sink  to  slumber  with 
beautiful  visions  of  what  we  are  going  to 
ask  the  earth  to  produce  for  us.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  slim  our  purse,  we  feel  that  sound 
economy  will  not  chide  if  we  add  a  few 
new  varieties  to  our  stock.  Are  they  not 
worth  their  price  for  the  enthusiasm  they 
kindle  in  our  sometimes  jaded  minds,  and 
the  stimulant  they  give  our  energies? 
Yes,  their  inspiration  is  worth  their  price, 
and  if  we  are  to  progress  we  must  always 
be  in  search  of  something  better.  That  is 
the  spice  of  life.  I  feel  that  I  must  add 
some  new  Gladiolus  and  Dahlias  to  my 
list,  even  if  I  have  to  borrow  the  money, 
but  I  shall  curtail  my  list  of  seeds,  which 
heretofore  has  been  ,so  long  that  when 
sowing  time  came  I  was  rather  appalled 
at  the  labor  they  demanded.  Experiment 
has  eliminated  many,  and  I  am  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  my  true  needs. 
Even  at  that  there  is  still  a  formidable 
list  remaining.  We  are  not  showing  the 
proper  thrift  in  saving  seed  from  our  own 
plants.  Being  a  new  task,  it  is  often  for¬ 
gotten.  Nature,  however,  does  not  forget, 
and  if  we  are  not  prompt,  she  will  harvest 
the  seed  and  return  it  to  the  earth. 

Recently  our  State  College  horticultur¬ 
ist,  a  man  of  large  experience,  wrote  an 
article  in  which  he  gave  lists  of  fruit 
suitable  for  Missouri  orchards.  As  the 
soils  of  the  State  often  differ  widely,  and 
as  differences  in  latitude  are  considerable, 
these  lists  must  be  subjected  to  actual 
test.  Among  his  list  of  apples  is  the  Stay- 
man,  which  on  my  place  is  worthless  on 
account  of  cracking,  and  at  least  one  per¬ 
son  in  Southern  Illinois  has  reported  to 
me  the  same  fault.  For  cherries  he  recom¬ 
mends  Early  Richmond,  Montmorency, 
and  English  Morello,  one-third  of  each. 
I  do  not  now  recall  my  objections  to  the 
English  Morello,  but  I  discarded  it.  The 
other  two  are  fine,  with  Montmorency 
having  the  preference,  but  as  the  latter 
begins  to  ripen  just  as  the  Richmond  is 
going  out,  they  are  indispensable  mates. 
The  three  Elbertas  in  his  list  of  nine 
peaches  I  should  exchange  for  three  J.  H. 
Hale.  The  other  three  are  Greensboro, 
Champion,  and  Heath  Cling.  Pear  va¬ 
rieties  are  confined  to  three :  Kieffer,  Gar- 
ber,  and  Seckel.  Kieffer  and  Garber  are 
relatives,  and  Seckel  is  among  the  most 
blight-resistant  of  table  pears.  His  three 
plums  are  Wild  Goose,  Green  Gage,  and 
Shropshire  Damson.  A  Damson  for  pre¬ 
serves  is  always  in  order  in  the  home 
orchard.  The  Wild  Goose  is  dependable 
and  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  sound 
plums  without  any  spraying.  This  cannot 
be  said  of  the  Damson ;  not  a  sound  plum 
would  come  through,  for  it  is  a  special 
favorite  of  the  eirculio  as  well  as  the  San 
Jose  scale.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
good  plums  to  choose  from.  The  12  rasp¬ 
berries  are  Cumberland,  Kansas,  and  Car¬ 
dinal.  No  reds  are  given,  but  my  list 
would  be  St.  Regis  and  Cuthbert,  or  La¬ 
tham.  Downing  and  Houghton  are  the 
gooseberries,  but  I  long  ago  discarded  the 
Downing  as  unreliable.  Houghton  is  a 
heavy  and  regular  hearer,  with  smaller 
berries  than  Downing.  L.  it.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 
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ou  can  make 
your  present  tractor  a 

BETTER  tractor 

without  spending  a  cent! 


\h 

-FTL 


MERICA’S 
foremost  me¬ 
chanical  engineers 
say  that  fully  75% 
of  all  tractor  motor  troubles  are 
due  to  faulty  lubrication. 

To  correct  this,  the  Quaker 
State  Oil  Refining  Company  has 
developed  a  specialized  line  of 
tractor  oils  .  .  . 

— made  from  100%  pare  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Grade  Crude,  the  value 
of  which  is  two  to  three  times  as 
much  as  that  of  the  crudes  from 
which  most  oils  are  made. 

— refined  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  various  makes  and  types  of  trac¬ 
tors. 

One  of  the  four  grades  of 
Quaker  State  recommended  for 
tractors  will  improve  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  your  present  tractor  with¬ 
out  costing  you  a  penny.  In  fact 
you’ll  save  many  times  the  slight¬ 
ly  higher  cost  of  Quaker  State 
by  cutting  down  wear,  repair 


bills,  and  delays. 

The  chart  below 
gives  summer  and 
winter  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  most  prominent 
makes  of  tractors.  The  grades 
of  oil  specified  for  summer  should 
be  used  at  all  times,  except  when 
the  temperature  falls  below  15°. 

These  recommendations  are 
for  tractors  in  good  mechanical 
condition.  In  addition,  Quaker 
State  Extra  Heavy  Tractor  Oil  is 
made  for  summer  use  in  tractors 
whose  motors  are  considerably 
worn,  or  working  under  abnor¬ 
mally  severe  conditions. 

Buy  a  drum  of  the  right  grade 
of  Quaker  State  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  and  you’re  all  set 
to  lick  those  tractor  troubles  that 
come  from  faulty  lubrication. 
Your  present  tractor  will  be  a 
better  tractor! 

NOTE:  If  you  want  to  test  Quaker  State  qual¬ 
ity,  give  your  automobile  a  filling  of  genuine 
Quaker  State  Medium  or  Heavy  Motor  Oil. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  TRACTORS 


SUMMER  WINTER  SUMMER  WINTER 

Allis  Chalmers  - 

-  -  T 

H 

J.  T.  -----  - 

-  T 

H 

All  Work  -  -  - 

-  HT 

T 

John  Deere  -  -  -  - 

T 

H 

Avery  -  -  -  - 

-  -  T 

H 

Kennison  -  -  -  - 

-  T 

H 

Baker  -  -  -  - 

-  -  T 

H 

Lauson  ----- 

-  T 

H 

Baldwin  Combine 

-  -  T 

H 

Lombard  -  -  -  - 

-  T 

H 

Bates  -  -  -  - 

-  -  T 

H 

Massey  Harris  harm 

Case  Combine 

-  -  T 

H 

Machinery  -  -  - 

-  T 

H 

Case  ----- 

-  -  T 

H 

McCormick  Deering 

-  T 

H 

Caterpillar  -  -  - 

-  HT 

T 

Minneapolis  -  -  - 

HT 

T 

Cletrac  -  -  -  - 

-  -  T 

H 

Monarch  -  -  - 

-  T 

H 

E  B . 

-  -  T 

H 

Nichols-Sheppard 

E  W  C  -  -  -  - 

-  -  T 

H 

Combine  -  -  -  - 

-  T 

H 

Eagle  -  -  -  - 

-  -  T 

H 

Oil  Pull  -  -  -  -  - 

HT 

T 

Farm-All  -  -  - 

-  -  T 

H 

Rock  Island  -  -  - 

-  T 

H 

Fitch  Four  Drive 

-  -  T 

H 

Rumley  Combine 

-  T 

H 

Flour  City  -  -  - 

-  -  T 

H 

Townsend  -  -  -  - 

-  T 

H 

Fordson  -  -  - 

-  -  T 

H 

Twin  City  -  -  -  - 

T 

H 

Gray  ----- 

-  -  T 

H 

Wallis  ----- 

-  T 

H 

Harris  Combine  - 

-  -  T 

H 

Western  Harvester- 

Hart  Parr  -  -  - 

-  HT 

T 

Holt  ----- 

-  T 

H 

Heider  -  -  -  - 

-  -  T 

H 

Wisconsin  -  -  -  - 

HT 

T 

Hines  Combine  - 

-  HT 

T 

Wizard  4  Pull  -  -  - 

-  T 

H 

Huber  -  -  -  - 

-  HT 

T 

Yuba-  ----- 

-  T 

H 

H — Quaker  State  Heavy  Motor  Oil  T — Quaker  State  Tractor 

Oil 

HT — Quaker  State  Heavy  Tractor  Oil 
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Quaker  State 
Specialized  Tractor 

Oils 


Refined  from  100%  Pure  Pennsylvania 
Grade  Crude 

QUAKER  STATE  OIL 
REFINING  COMPANY 
Oil  City,  Pa. 
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February  9,  1929 


Mr.  George  A.  Heyl; 
Washington,  III.,  na¬ 
tionally  known  exhibitor 
of  prize  Hackney,  Welsh 
and  Shetland  ponies 


Mr.  Heyl  writes:  “I  have  used  Goodyear  Tires  for  more  than  fifteen 
years.  Both  passenger  car  and  truck  tires,  Goodyear  All-Weather  and 
Goodyear  Pathfinders,  and  under  all  conditions  they  have  performed  to 
my  complete  satisfaction.  Several  times  1  have  noted  the  performance  of 
other  makes  which  came  as  standard  equipment  on  new  cars.  None  of 
them  seemed  to  have  the  Goodyear  hardihood  or  give  the  consistent  wear 
I  had  come  to  expect  from  Goodyears.  So  my  replacements  have  always 
been  Goodyears  and  always  will  be.  They  are  the  world' s  greatest  tires." 


Outstanding  quality — 
yes;  and  low  price,  too!” 

—that’s  what  Goodyear  engineers  sought, 
and  found,  in  this  great  new  Pathfinder 


Superior  tire  quality  is  a  basic  Goodyear  principle — the 
whole  world  knows  that. 

But  to  yoke  such  quality  with  low  price — that  was  a  task 
well  worthy  of  the  best  talent  of  the  greatest  rubber  man¬ 
ufacturer! 


Goodyear  faced  that  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  now  Goodyear 
has  successfully  answered 
it — in  the  new  Goodyear 
Pathfinder  tire. 

Any  illustration  we  might 
print  of  this  tire  could  do 
small  justice  to  its  massive 
and  rugged  construction, 
its  deep-cut  thick  tread,  its 
handsome  strength. 

Read,  instead,  the  features 
which  make  the  new  Good¬ 
year  Pathfinder  an  outstand- 
ing  tire  in  quality  and  value; 
and  then  remember  that  de¬ 
spite  this  quality  and  value 
it  sells  at  a  really  moderate 
price : 

1.  A  balanced  tire,  with  all 
parts  equally  durable. 

2.  The  powerful  carcass  is 
made  of  genuine  Supertwist 
cord,  with  its  matchless  vi¬ 
tality  and  resistance  to  fa¬ 
tigue. 


3.  The  heavy  tread  is  wide, 
designed  for  slow  even 
wear,  and  it  delivers  excep¬ 
tional  traction  and  non-skid 
protection. 

4.  Tread  materials  embody 
the  same  principles  of  rub¬ 
ber  toughening  as  distin¬ 
guish  the  famed  Goodyear 
All-Weather  Tread. 

5.  Materials,  workmanship, 
and  inspection  are  to  the 
strict  Goodyear  standard. 

6.  Available  in  both  High 
Pressure  and  Balloon  sizes. 

Goodyear  considers  this 
new  Pathfinder  an  econom¬ 
ic  triumph,  and  is  proud  to 
mark  it  with  its  name  and 
seal. 

Try  it — and  your  home¬ 
town  Goodyear  Dealer’s 
service — and  see  how  much 
farther  your  tire  money 
goes  than  ever  before! 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


Parent-Teacher  Association 

In  the  Nov.  17  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
L.  B.  R.,  of  Michigan,  describes  the  de¬ 
cline  of  their  Parent-Teacher  Association 
and  says  the  women  would  faint  if  the 
men  proposed  joining.  L.  B.  R.  does  not 
realize  what  he  is  missing  by  not  insist¬ 
ing  on  joining  and  the  women  likewise  do 
not  realize  how  much  more  their  asso¬ 
ciation  would  accomplish  if  it  was  a  50- 
50  proposition  of  mothers  and  dads. 

I  know,  because  for  the  last  eight  years 
I  have  belonged  to  a  Parent-Teacher  As¬ 
sociation  which  centers  around  a  one- 
room  rural  school  in  Central  Illinois.  We 
felt  even  in  the  beginning  that  we  could 
not  do  much  unless  we  had  both  fathers 
and  mothers,  for  we  were  few  in  number 
and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  arouse  and 
hold  the  interest  of  the  patrons.  So  we 
were  a  genuine  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion  from  the  start.  We  have  had  our 
troubles  and  setbacks.  We  even  had  to 
make  the  second  attempt  before  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  the  efforts  have  all  paid  won¬ 
derful  dividends  in  co-operation,  friend¬ 
ships,  education  and  enlightenment. 

Before  we  oragnized  there  were  many 
years  when  not  a  parent  visited  the 
school  except  to  criticize  and  find  fault. 
Very  few  people  in  the  district  outside  of 
the  directors  ever  knew  the  teacher  until 


library  books  each  year,  purchased  play¬ 
ground  apparatus,  water  fountain  and 
scales  for  weighing  and  measuring  the 
children. 

The  association  furnishes  stage  cur¬ 
tains,  curtains  for  windows,  paper  towel¬ 
ing,  song  books,  first  aid  kit,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  equipment  not  furnished  by  the 
directors.  The  association  is  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Council  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  and  the  National  Council  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  helping  support 
these  organizations  by  the  payment  of 
dues  and  sending  delegates  to  the  State 
and  district  meetings. 

Last  Spring  through  the  efforts  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  association,  78  rural  chil¬ 
dren  were  given  three  shots  of  toxin  anti¬ 
toxin  for  immunization  against  diph¬ 
theria.  These  children,  ranging  from 
eight  months  to  16  years  of  age,  came 
from  eight  school  districts.  The  treat¬ 
ments  were  given  by  a  State  physician 
and  nurse  assisted  by  the  local  physician, 
all  three  of  the  above  coming  to  Casner 
school  to  do  the  work.  Working  together 
to  obtain  these  things  has  developed  a 
community  spirit  and  feeling  of  common 
interest  not  found  everywhere.  Yet  the 
material  side  has  been  the  least  impor¬ 
tant.  The  meetings  which  are  held  the 
third  Friday  night  in  each  month  (at 
night  so  both  father  and  mother  can  at¬ 
tend)  have  been  an  inspiration  and  edu- 


A  SVell-hept  School  in  an  Illinois  Rural  Community 


Playground  Equipment  in  a  Rural  School 


the  last  day  of  school.  The  school  was 
left  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  home  for  the 
school  was  not  recognized.  The  direc¬ 
tors  elected  or  rather  appointed  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  After  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  was  established  all  was  changed.  The 
patrons  of  the  school  became  interested 
in  the  directors  and  consequently  attend¬ 
ed  the  elections ;  they  came  to  know  and 
approve  or  disapprove  of  the  teachers ; 
their  criticisms  were  replaced  by  efforts 
to  remove  the  cause.  Our  teacher,  Miss 
Erma  Veeeh,  is  teaching  Casner  school 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  year  and  is 
one  of  the  highest  salaried  rural  teachers 
in  Macon  County. 

Perhaps  L.  B.  It.,  as  well  as  other  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  would  like  to  know 
some  of  the  things  this  Parent-Teacher 
Association  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 
The  first  thing  we  did  in  a  material  way 
was  to  put  a  basement  under  our  school 
building.  There  was  already  a  small 
space  large  enough  for  furnace  and  fuel 
dug  out.  The  men  of  the  district  do¬ 
nated  their  services  in  digging  and  haul¬ 
ing  away  the  dirt  "while  the  women 
served  them  with  a  chicken  dinner  at 
noon.  The  association  paid  the  expense 
of  materials  and  concreting  of  basement 
and  celebrated  its  opening  with  an  oyster 
supper  to  which  everyone  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  was  invited.  The  association  fur¬ 
nished  the  basement  with  tables,  a  stove, 
dishes  and  pans,  but  in  a  short  time  some¬ 
one  broke  into  the  building  and  stole 
everything  except  the  tables.  We  have 
never  replaced  these  things  but  take  them 
from  our  homes  whenever  needed. 

The  directors  have  always  been  en¬ 
thusiastic  members  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  and  have  co-operated  in  many 
ways.  They  have  purchased  lights  for 
the  schoolhcmse,  bought  a  piano,  buy 


cation  to  everyone  in  the  district.  An 
outside  speaker  is  frequently  secured  for 
these  meetings ;  community  singing  is  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  and  a  social  hour  usually 
follows  adjournment. 

Probably  the  most  noticeable  result  of 
such  meetings  is  the  development  of  tal¬ 
ent  in  the  district.  Since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  I*.  T.  A.  many  persons  who 
never  took  part  in  programs  or  appeared 
in  public  have,  through  experience  and 
study,  become  able  to  carry  their  part  of 
the  load  in  a  very  efficient  manner. 

The  Rural  Parent-Teacher  Association 
holds  the  solution  of  the  rural  school 
problem  in  its  hands.  No  other  agency 
can  so  effectively  seek  and  secure  neces¬ 
sary  improvements ;  inspire  higher  ideals 
and  attainment  and  demand  for  the  coun¬ 
try  boy  and  girl  some  semblance  of  the 
school  opportunities  and  privileges  af¬ 
forded  city  children. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill.  thora  m.  carmean. 

To  Keep  Weevils  Out  of 
Beans 

The  bins  should  not  be  over  three  feet 
deep  and  about  four  feet  square.  Use 
three  1-lb.  cans  of  carbon  bisulphide, 
punching  several  holes  in  the  top  of  the 
cans  with  a  nail  to  allow  the  gas  to  es- 
c  ipe  slowly,  and  placing  the  cans  on  the 
fl<>or  of  the  bin.  In  filling  the  bin--  be 
careful  not  to  upset  the  cans.  Or  if  the 
beans  are  kept  in  barrels  or  large  boxes, 
use  a  four-ounce  bottle,  remove -the  cork 
and  tie  a  cloth  over  the  mouth  of  bottle 
and  place  in  barrel  or  box  same  as  in  the 
bin.  k.  c. 

Virginia. 
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Care-Free  Childhood 

History  tells  us  that  Ponce  de  Leon 
hunted  in  vain  for  the  fountain  of  youth. 
This  past  week  I  would  have  given  al¬ 
most  anything  to  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
turn  to  that  care-free  land  of  childhood. 

It  was  almost  supper  time  tvhen  I 
came  home  from  the  office  and  heard 
shrieking  and  laughter  from  about  a 
dozen  youngsters  playing  in  front  of  the 
barn.  We  had  had  a  little  snow  and 
this  had  drifted  into  the  fence  corners. 
The  youngsters  had  collected  what  they 
could  and  had  made  a  slide  on  the  lit¬ 
tle  knoll  which  makes  up  the  driveway 
into  the  barn. 

It  wasn’t  just  a  “sledding”  party  but 
every  sort  of  improvised  toboggan  was 
being  used.  Teddy  and  Peggy  had  a  pair 
of  skis  and  what  shrieks  of  laughter 
there  were  as  they  coasted  down  the  in¬ 
cline  and  rolled  off  into  the  light  snow. 

The  scene  carried  me  back  many  years 
when  at  Christmas  time  I  was  spending 
a  vacation  in  the  country.  There  were 
between  two  and  three  feet  of  snow,  over 
the  top  of  which  was  a  beautiful  hard 
crust  which  would  bear  our  weights.  We 


what  can  lawfully  be  done  in  muskrat 
farming. 

Personally  we  have  so  much  more  faith 
in  crops  than  in  muskrat  farms  that  we 
should  prefer  growing  onions,  celery  or 
some  other  crop  that  does  well  in  soil  of 
this  type,  provided  the  land  can  be 
drained.  It  would  doubtless  be  sour,  so 
would  need  lime  and  fertilizers  containing 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 


Red  Squirrels  in  House 

How  can  I  get  rid  of  red  squirrels  in 
my  old  farmhouse?  It  is  built  in  what  is 
locally  known  as  “clay-and-cat”  system, 
with  board  frame  mortised  and  pinned, 
studs  4x0  in.,  corner  posts  8x8  in.,  and 
girths  6x12  in.,  all  white  oak,  grown  and 
sawed  here  before  1769.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  unpainted  clapboards  warped 
away  from  each  other,  nails  rusted,  etc., 
and  bees,  rats  and  squirrels  tore  out 
places  in  the  clay.  We  wish  to  keep  the 
aged  look,  so  we  alter  things  as  little  as 
possible,  but  this  year  the  weather  was 
coming  in  even  worse  than  the  creatures, 
so  after  taking  25  lbs.  of  delicious  white 
honey  out  of  one  section,  and  almost  half 
a  barrel  of  black  walnuts  out  of  pockets 
in  the  clay  all  over  the  house,  we  replaced 
the  hopelessly  aged  clapboards  with 


Peggy  and  Teddy  Use  the  Slcis  in  Place  of  a  Sled 


would  take  sleds  to  the  top  of  the  knolls 
in  the  rolling  fields  and  skim  away  like 
birds  over  the  frozen  white  surface. 

Some  of  the  boys  improvised  tobog¬ 
gans  with  barrel  staves  and  what  a  time 
they  had.  I  can  well  remember  one  lad 
of  12  years  of  age  who  coasted  down  the 
long  slopes  sitting  in  an  old  milk  pan. 
It  wasn’t  many  trips  before  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  wore  out  making  quite  a  hole. 

It  is  well  to  draw  the  curtain  here  for 
the  seat  of  the  young  man’s  trousers  also 
wore  through. 

I  can  recall  another  picture  of  a 
Christmas  season  in  a  city,  in  the  south¬ 
ern  tier  of  New  York  State.  Another  lad 
of  a  dozen  Summers  or  Winters  had  a 
brand  new  sled.  There  was  snow  on  the 
ground  but  the  hills  and  snow-covered 
fields  were  several  miles  away.  The  city 
lad  didn’t  have  half  the  fun  that  the 
country  boys  enjoy  with  their  barrel 
staves  and  pans.  He  was  “all  dressed 
up”  with  his  new  sled  but  had  “no  place 
to  go.” 

Winter  in  the  country  is  quite'  different 
nowadays  from  what  it  was  a  few  years 
back.  A  huge  snow-plow  has  been  run¬ 
ning  by  our  door  keeping  the  concrete 
pavement  clear  of  snow  and  it  has  been 
possible  to  drive  automobiles  every  day 
so  far  this  Winter.  It  is,  indeed,  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  days  when  the  immortal 
poem  “Snowbound”  was  written. 

The  kiddies  have  asked  to  have  their 
pictures  taken  and  as  long  as  they 
haven’t  invited  me  to  return  to  childhood 
and  ride  on  the  skis  the  only  way  I  can 
join  the  party  is  to  take  a  picture.  But 
what  wouldn’t  we  give  at  times  when  we 
are  tired  and  troubled  to  return  for  a 
few  hours,  or  even  minutes,  to  the  care¬ 
free  life  of  youth?  T.  T.  J. 


Muskrats  or  Crops 

I  have  a  piece  of  swamp  muck  land  of 
one  acre  and  a  half.  Is  it  best  to  work 
the  land  in  crops  or  start  a  commercial 
muskrat  farm?  j.  E.  L. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Muskrats  are  protected  animals,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  write  to  the  Con¬ 
servation  Commission,  at  Albany,  to  learn 


sound  but  still  antique-looking  clapboards 
we  collected  from  other  old  buildings, 
first  however,  covering  the  whole  frame¬ 
work  with  balsam  wool  and  a  one-ply 
roofing  under  the  clapboards  and  under 
the  eaves,  etc.  We  thought  we  had  made 
a  perfectly  tight  job  of  it,  but  to  our  hor¬ 
ror,  within  a  couple  of  days  the  red  squir¬ 
rels  that  had  been  making  sleep  always 
difficult  were  rampaging  about  under 
floors  and  over  ceilings  to  the  annoyance 
of  our  excellent  cats  and  Belgian  shep¬ 
herd,  who  frantically  try  to  find  a  way  to 
catch  them.  Examining  the  outside  we 
find  that  they  have  gnawed  three  round 
holes  on  three  sides  right  through  clap¬ 
board,  roofing  and  balsam  wool  quilt. 
They  seem  to  sleep  all  day  and  then  gal¬ 
lop  and  gnaw  all  night.  It  is  quite  hor¬ 
rible  to  feel  one’s  old  house  being  actual¬ 
ly  destroyed  by  them,  for  they  seem  to 
have  gnawed  channels  through  the  floor 
joists  as  they  run  from  end  to  end  as  if 
there  were  no  cross  joints  at  all,  and 
seem  ever  to  be  gnawing  new  tunnels.  If 
you  can  possibly  advise  you  will  be  con¬ 
ferring  a  great  benefit  upon  us. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  MRS.  J.  F. 


Curing  Skins  for  Rugs 

I  have  several  goatskins  which  I  salted 
and  dried  in  open  air.  Could  you  give 
me  any  advice  as  to  the  process  of  curing 
these  for  rugs?  A.  c.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

The  following  instructions  for  curing 
skins  are  given  in  the  Scientific  American 
Cyclopedia  of  Formulas  :  Wash  the  hide 
in  warm  water,  removing  all  fleshy  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  inner  side  and  loose  dirt 
from  the  hair.  Now  wash  in  strong, 
rather  warm  soapsuds,  rubbing  by  hand, 
or  very  gently  on  a  washboard.  Rinse, 
and  press  out  as  much  water  as  possible. 
Spread  the  following  mixture  on  the  flesh 
side :  Common  salt  and  powdered  alum, 
%  oz.  each ;  borax,  oz.,  dissolved  in 
one  quart  hot  water.  To  this  add  enough 
rye  flour  to  make  a  thick  paste,  as  soon 
as  it  is  cool  enough  to  work  with  the 
hand.  Spread  this  paste  over  the  flesh 
side,  and  fold  the  skin,  flesh  side  in. 
Leave  it  in  an  airy,  shady  place  for  two 
weeks,  remove  the  paste,  and  wash.  When 
nearly  dry,  scrape  the  flesh  side  with  a 
dull  knife,  and  rub  with  the  hands  until 
it  is  pliable.  Thick  spots  may  be  worked 
down  with  sandpaper.  Comb  the  hair 
when  dry. 


The  automobile  has  brought  former 
distant  places  closer  and  closer  together, 
including  our  house  and  the  poorhouse. — 
The  Thomas  E.  Pickerill  Service. 


?rese»mthe]$2-20 


ALLIS 

TRACTOR 


Comparative  size  of 
New  Wallis  12-20 
(right)  with  famous 
Wallis  20-30  (left). 


. .  •  . . 

The  new  12-20  walking 
away  with  two  bottom 
plow  in  heavy  loam. 


Pulling  the  Massey- 
Harris  No.  30Tandem 
Disc  Harrow. 


Pulling  six  foot  Power 
Lift  Disc. 


Pulling  a  Massey-Har- 
ris  Combined  Reaper- 
Thresher. 


Our  Answer  to  Public  Demand 

for  Wallis  "Certified”  Qualities 

in  a  Smaller  Tractor 

"T  IKE  father,  like  son”  —  these  four 
JLs  words  faithfully  tell  the  story  of 
the  new  Wallis  12-20  Tractor.  It  em¬ 
bodies  the  characteristics  of  light  weight 
and  strength  with  maximum  life  and 
minimum  operating  cost,  for  which  the 
Wallis  “Certified”  20-30  Tractor  is 
world  famous. 

Features  include:  Boiler  Plate  U-Fratne  con¬ 
struction — lightest,  strongest,  most  practical 
design  ever  applied  to  a  tractor;  refined,  ver¬ 
tical  4-cylinder,  four  cycle,  valve  in  head  mo¬ 
tor;  one  piece  motor  housing  with  removable 
cylinder  sleeves;  double  balanced  crankshaft; 
single  adjustment  carburetor  with  Vaporizer 
and  adjustable  heat  regulator;  oil  type  air 
filter;  perfected  combination  oiling  system; 
twin  disc,  three  plate,  adjustable  clutch;  three 
speeds  forward  —  2J4  —  M.  P.  H. 

—reverse  2)/3  M.  P.  H.  Accessibility  and 
easy  adjustment  of  all  working  parts  provid¬ 
ed  by  simplified  design. 

In  every  way  this  new  Wallis  is  a  fitting  com¬ 
panion  to  other  Massey-Harris  products  — 
Modern  Farming  Equipment,  Combined 
Reaper-Threshers,  Wallis  20-30  Tractors, 
See  it  at  your  dealer’s  or  mail  the  coupon 
for  complete  facts  now. 


The  Massey-Harris  Co. 

{BcAcnd  OaictiM  Ratine,  Wta.  Factories*  Racine,  Win.,  Batavia*  IV.  ♦. 


Distribution  at  Leading  Trade 
Centers 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  CO. 

Dept.  RN-92,  Racine,  Wis. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  the  new  Wallis  12-20  Tractor.  Check  here  if 
you  also  want  to  know  about  the  Wallis  20-30  and 
Massey-Harris  Modem  Farming  Equipment . . 

Name . . . 

Address . . 


TWO  years  of  investigation 
have  disclosed  the  most 
amazing  facts  about  spray  cover¬ 
age.  Our  new  booklet,  “The 
Truth  About  Spraying  Costs”, 
will  give  you  these  facts  and  show  you  how 
you  can  apply  Scalecide  in  half  the  time  required 
to  spray  with  either  oil  emulsion  or  lime-sulfur. 
Write  for  this  free  booklet  today — no  obligation. 

B.G.Pratl  Co.,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’t  16 


■THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY 


Costs  Mors  Par  Gallon  -  Costs  No  Mora  Par  Trva 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Pumping  Water  for 
Spraying 

I  would  like  information  in  regard  to 
pumping  water.  My  source  of  supply  is 
a  creek  18  to  24  inches  deep,  and  1  wish 
to  pump  water  from  here  to  tank  which 
is  2G7  ft.  away  on  a  level  and  25  ft.  on 
raise.  Bank  of  creek  is  15  ft.  high. 
Pipe,  114  in.,  is  laid  from  creek  to  tank. 
Water  is  for  spraying,  etc.,  in  Summer, 
and  lire  protection  at  any  time.  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  available  for  a  motor.  Which 
shall  I  use,  gasoline  engine  or  electric 
motor,  and  'in  either  case  what  sort  of 
a  pump?  Give  size  and  horsepower  of 
engine.  I  have  a  centrifugal  pump,  25 
gallons  per  minute  suction  1-in.  pipe, 
discharge  114  in.  While  this  pump 
works  all  right  I  cannot  run  it  with  any¬ 
thing  less  speed  than  my  tractor.  I  also 
tried  to  run  or  pump  with  my  four-horse 
engine  which  did  the  running  all  right, 
but  it  failed  in  speed;  pully  is  4  in.  Could 
I  run  this  pump  with  this  engine  if  I  had 
a  larger  pulley?  j.  e.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

The  pump  that  you  now  have  can  be 
used  for  pumping  water  to  your  storage 
tank,  although  the  114-in.  pipe  line  is 
small  for  a  flow  of  25  gallons  per  minute. 
Electricity  is  of  course  the  most  con¬ 
venient  power,  particularly  where  there 
is  to  he  considerable  starting  and  stop¬ 
ping  of  the  machine  operated.  With  a 
gasoline  engine  already  on  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  seem  best  to  use  it. 

If  in  good  condition  your  four  horse¬ 
power  gasoline  engine  will  operate  your 
pump  satisfactorily.  A  larger  pulley  can 
be  used  on  the  engine  to  secure  the  re¬ 
quired  speed  at  the  pump.  Just  what 
size  this  pulley  should  be  cannot  be 
stated  because  the  speed  of  the  engine  or 
the  diameter  of  the  pulley  on  the  pump 
were  not  given.  It  can  be  found,  how¬ 
ever,  by  multiplying  the  revolutions  per 
minute  that  the  pump  should  run  at  by 
the  diameter  of  the  pulley  on  the  pump, 
and  dividing  this  product  by  the  R.  P.  M. 
made  by  the  engine.  The  quotient  will  be 
Ihe  required  diameter  of  the  engine  belt 
wheel. 

If  the  intake  of  the  suction  line  at  the 
creek  is  provided  with  a  large  strainer 
and  by  means  of  an  elbow  the  section 
carrying  the  strainer  arranged  to  point 
downstream  there  will  be  little  trouble 
from  clogging,  as  the  current  will  tend  1o 
keep  the  strainer  clean.  it.  h.  s. 

Pump  for  House  Water 
Supply 

I  have  a  shallow  dug  well  33  ft.  deep, 
■with  an  average  of  9  ft.  of  water.  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  water  into  the 
house  by  installing  a  75-gallon  tank  m 
the  attic.  What  kind  of  pump  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  purpose?  1  have  no  electric 
power,  and  would  have  to  force  it  by 
hand.  B- 

With  a  well  33  ft.  in  depth  and  a  depth 
of  9  ft.  of  water  maintained  in  the  well, 
a  24-ft.  lift  is  required  to  bring  the  water 
to  the  surface.  This  is  about  the  maxi¬ 
mum  practical  lift  for  a  shallow  well 
pump,  but  if  the  house  is  at  the  same 
level  as  the  ground  about  the  well,  and 
not  too  far  distant,  a  pump  can  be  placed 

in  the  house.  . 

The  elevated  tank  requires  a  force 
pump,  and  I  would  suggest  the  use  of 
one  of  the  house  force  pumps  placed  in 
the  basement  and  piped  to  the  tank  above. 
This  location  is  not  as  convenient  as  an 
installation  at  the  kitchen  sink,  but  it  is 
suggested  because  of  the  24-ft.  or  more 
lift,  which  is  high  for  a  shallow  well 
pump.  An  alternative  would  be  a  small 
force  pump  placed  in  the  kitchen  at  the 
sink,  litted  with  a  set  length  long  enough 
to  permit  placing  the  cylinder  at  the 

cellar  bottom.  .  .  .  , 

If  the  house  is  cold,  provision  must  be 
made  for  draining  the  pipes  to  below 
frost  level  at  night.  Where  the  pipe  comes 
in  through  the  cellar  wall  is  a  critical 
point  for  freezing,  the  frost  following  the 
wall  down.  The  opening  should  be  made 
considerably  larger  than  the  pipe  and  the 
l.ipe  kept  from  contact  with  the  Avail. 

1  F  K.  H.  s. 


Draining  a  Cellar 

Several  times  a  year  water  comes  in 
our  cellar,  sometimes  remaining  a  long¬ 
time,  sometimes  only  a  few  days.  We 
greatly  desire  to  put  a  furnace  in  our 
cellar,  and  have  wondered  if  it  would  not 
be  possible  and  practicable  to  install  there 
an  electric  pump  in  a  shalloiv  well  or 
basin  of  concrete  that  Avould  work  auto¬ 
matically  as  soon  as  water  began  coming 
into  this  basin,  and  have  the  pipe  or  hose 
from  this  pump  pass  out  through  the 
foundation.  We  realize  that  water  would 
come  back  at  once,  but  would  then  be 
pumped  out  again.  I  know  it  would  be 
impossible  to  drain  on  ground,  as  there  is 
no  lower  land  for  thousands  of  feet,  nor 
can  we  afford  to  take  the  risk  of  failure 
of  a  water-proof  cementing  job  in  the 
cellar  floor.  We  have  regular  electric 
current  available  for  our  purpose. 

New  York.  A-  w* 


In  regard  to  the  trouble  from  Avater  in 
your  cellar,  your  real  remedy  would  be 
waterproof  cellar  construction.  That  is, 
construction  of  such  type  that  outside 
Avater  could  not  get  in  either  through  the 
Avails  or  floor.  The  statement  that  sur¬ 
face  drainage  is  defective  or  lacking 
owing  to  the  level  condition  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  land  indicates  this  as  being 
necessary. 

However,  some  relief  can  be  obtained 
from  the  method  you  have  suggested.  A 
concrete  lined  sump  or  ivell  can  be  placed 
in  the  floor  and  drains  arranged  to  lead 
to  it.  In  this  can  be  placed  a  small  pump 
connected  with  an  electric  motor.  A  float 
placed  in  the  well  can  be  arranged  to 
start  and  stop  the  motor  automatically 
as  required 

Equipping  the  house  Avith  eaves  troughs 
to  carry  away  the  roof  Avater,  and  by 
means  of  careful  grading  securing  all  of 
the  surface  drainage  possible  Avith  the 
flat  condition  prevailing,  will  be  a  help  in 
keeping  the  cellar  dry.  If  the  quantity 
of  water  entering  is  small,  you  can  ar¬ 
range  to  pump  out  the  sump  once  or 
twice  daily  by  hand  Avith  a  small  cistern 
pump.  If  the  amount  entering  is  large, 
pumping  by  electricity  may  amount  to  a 
considerable  sum.  Where  Avater  under 
pressure  is  available,  a  cellar  drainer 
built  on  the  principle  of  an  injector  may 
be  used,  using  the  Avater  as  a  motive 
force.  R.  H.  s. 


Pulley  Size  for  Churn 

What  size  of  pulley  should  be  used  on 
a  barrel  churn  to  make  it  go  betiveen  70 
and  80  R.P.M.,  using  a  25-cycle  %-H.P. 
motor  Avith  a  2-in.  pulley  going  1,450 
R.P.M.?  Is  it  impractical  to  belt  direct 
from  motor  to  churn?  F.  T. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  belt  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  2-in.  pulley  on  the  motor 


first  to  suffer  from  a  dry  spell.  That  is 
because  of  lack  of  drainage.  The  water 
is  mostly  on  the  surface,  and  when  that 
dries  there  is  a  deficiency.  In  nearly  all 
soils  the  drainage  can  be  improved  by 
adding  organic  matter  to  the  soil,  which 
acts  like  a  sponge  by  absorbing  the  Avater 
and  holding  it  until  the  plants  need  it, 
and  which  otherwise  would  remain  on 
the  surface  until  the  sun  dries  it  up, 
thereby  being  lost.  R.  C. 

Virginia. 


Government  Agricultural 
Outlook 

Prospects  for  next  farm  and  market 
season  look  fairly  good  to  the  forecasters. 

The  Government  “  Outlook  ”  report, 
issued  late  in  January,  is  a  lengthy  affair, 
but  much  of  it  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
i'eAv  lines.  There  is  prospect  of  a  fairly 
good  business  year,  especially  during  the 
first  six  months  of  it.  Average  country¬ 
wide  farm  income  is  expected  to  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  although  the  East 
and  Middle  West  is  likely  to  do  better 
this  season,  Avhile  parts  of  the  South  and 
Far  West  may  not  fare  so  Avell  in  some 
AArays. 

What  Next? 

Better  returns  are  likely  from  hogs, 
wheat  and  potatoes  in  the  1929  season, 
and  about  the  same  as  last  season  from 
cattle,  dairying  and  poultry.  Corn,  oats 
and  mill  feeds  may  be  loiver,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  less  live  stock  to  be  fed.  More 
flax,  beans  and  peanuts  could  be  sold. 
The  outlook  for  demand  for  hay,  except 
Alfalfa,  seems  likely  to  continue  dull. 
Producers  of  feed  crops  and  most  kinds 
of  hay  Avill  be  safer  to  plan  ta  feed  them 
out  on  the  farm.  Onions  and  cabbage 
planters  should  not  increase  their  acreage 
because,  if  they  do,  even  an  average  yield 
Avould  produce  too  much  of  these  vegeta¬ 


pretty  sure  to  be  overproduced  as  usual. 
A  strong  demand  for  meat  in  general  Avill 
help  the  market  for  veal  calves,  Avhich 
add  considerably  to  the  income  of  dairy¬ 
men. 

More  Mill  Feeds 

The  supply  of  mill  feeds  is  expected  to 
be  somewhat  larger  this  year,  owing 
chiefly  to  a  more  liberal  supply  of  cotton¬ 
seed,  Avhich  has  been  scarce  ana  high  the 
past  season.  This  outlook  may  bring  the 
price  down  a  little,  but  linseed  is  likely 
to  remain  high  on  account  of  the  25  per 
cent  smaller  crop  of  flax.  Wheat  feeds 
are  selling  at  about  the  same  price  as  a 
year  ago  and  are  expected  to  hold  about 
as  they  are  until  the  nasture  season.  On 
the  whole,  the  prospects  are  for  smaller 
feed  bills  rather  than  higher  ones  for 
careful  buyers  aa’Iio  watch  the  markets 
and  compare  the  cost  of  different  mill 
feeds.  A  fairly  liberal  production  of  the 
corn  feeds,  including  gluten  feed  and 
meal,  is  looked  for,  but  not  enough  of 
them  to  bring  Ioav  prices.  It  looks  as  if 
br  .  and  cottonseed  and  possibly  corn- 
meal  Avould  be  as  close  to  the  bargain 
level  as  any  of  the  principal  feeds. 

Labor  and  Cost 

A  slightly  different  slant  on  the  farm 
situation  is  given  in  the  forecast  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  but  this  out¬ 
line  of  conditions,  made  up  from  reports 
from  the  States,  agrees  in  a  general  way 
with  that  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  predicting  a  good  business  year, 
with  industries  active.  Much  road-building 
and  other  construction  is  expected  and 
laborers  likely  to  be  steadily  employed  in 
most  sections.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  differs  a  little  here  in  forecasting 
a  good  supply  of  farm  labor  which  would 
be  less  likely  if  most  of  the  surplus  help 
is  at  work  on  neiv  roads.  The  State  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Department  of  Labor  indi¬ 
cate  about  the  same  crop  acreage  as  last 
year  in  most  States.  Dairying,  forage 
crops  and  truck  farming  may  show  in¬ 
creases  in  New  York,  and  truck  farming 
may  increase  in  Virginia.  Less  demand 
for  farm  labor  is  expected  in  some  States 
because  of  the  increasing  use  of  farm 
machinery.  The  forecast  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  predicts,  business 
activity  the  first  part  of  the  vear,  but  is 
inclined  to  look  for  setbacks  later  and 
perhaps  less  demand  for  farm  products 
before  the  end  of  the  market  season  of 
1929-30.  This  let-up  in  business  late  in 
the  season,  if  it  happened,  Avould  tend  to 
increase  the  supply  of  farm  labor,  near 
the  factory  tmvns  at  least.  Interest  rates 
are  expected  to  continue  high.  Prices  of 
farm  machines  and  fertilizers  would  stay 
about  the  same.  Cost  of  building  would 
hold  about  steady  or  perhaps  go  a  little 
loiver  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

Onion  Prospects 

Some  growers  are  still  interested  in  old 
onions.  Nearly  all  the  best  stock  was  sold 
for  storage  some  time  ago,  but  dealers 
were  not  so  anxious  to  pick  up  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  small  or  poor  onions  and  many 
of  these  were  left  in  the  hands  of  growers, 
someAvhat  to  their  advantage  if  keeping 
quality  Avas  not  too  poor.  These  very 
ordinary  grades  of  onions  are  selling  now' 
for  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  100  lbs.  Such  prices 
are  not  like  getting  $5  for  the  best  stock, 
but  it  is  some  help  to  producers  dis¬ 
couraged  by  one  of  the  poorest  onion  crop 
seasons  in  recent  years.  Prices  are  hold¬ 
ing  fairly  well  nowr.  The  new  onion  tariff 
went  into  effect  late  in  January  without 
any  great  quantity  of  foreign  onions  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  the  markets.  The  only 
bad  feature  is  that  the  stock  in  storage 
is  somewhat  larger  than  generally  ex¬ 
pected,  but  eveii  then  the  shortage  is 
plain  enough,  indicating  that  at  least 
1,000  fewer  carloads  wrould  be  shipped 
during  the  rest  of  the  season  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago. 

Growrers  planning  for  another  season 
should  bear  in  mind  that  western  onion 
farmers  made  considerable  money  this 
season  with  a  fairly  good  crop  and  high 
prices  and  at  the  same  time  they  lost 
heavily  on  potatoes.  If  they  shift  only  a 
small  part  of  their  potato  land  to  onions 
they  would  be  likely  to  overproduce  on 
that  crop  this  year.  Eastern  growers 
probably  will  be  better  off  to  plant  about 
the  same  acreage  as  usual.  With  anything 
like  average  growing  conditions  there 
would  be  plenty  of  onions  produced.  They 
will  also  play  safe  not  to  hold  the  old 
onions  too  long,  Avith  possibly  at  least 
3,000  cars  to  be  shipped  and  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  higher  tariff  will  keep  out  the 
onions  from  Chile  and  Egypt  this  Spring. 

The  warm  weather  crops,  including 
sweet  potatoes,  cantaloupes  and  water¬ 
melons,  should  not  be  increased  this  sea¬ 
son,  according  to 'the  Outlook  reports,  but 
it  seems  likely  that  some  of  the  growers 
of  w'hite  potatoes  who  lost  money  in  192S 
will  plant  sweet  potatoes  this  year,  as 
these  sold  much  higher  than  the  white 
kind.  It  would  not  take  much  more  plant¬ 
ing  to  swamp  the  market  with  sAveet  po¬ 
tatoes.  Cantaloupe  groAvers  Avould  do  well 
enough  with  last  year’s  acreage,  provided 
they  haA'e  a  fairly  warm  Summer.  The 
trouble  last  year  was  not  only  a  bad  sea¬ 
son  but  overplanting  in  Central  Califor¬ 
nia,  which  kept  the  market  glutted  for 
months.  Too-  much  land  was  planted  to 
watermelons  and  groivers  are  advised  to 
cut  their  acreage  10  to  20  per  cent.  There 
is  some  doubt  whether  they  will  do  this 
because  so  many  cotton  growers  in  the 
melon  region  did  poorly  last  year  and  will 
be  inclined  to  plant  some  cotton  land  to 
melons.  G.  b.  f. 


to  the  churn.  If  this  were  done  the  churn 
pulley  Avould  have  to  be  approximately  38 
in.  in  diameter. 

A  better  plan  would  be  to  arrange  the 
belting  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  A  short 
jack  shaft  is  used  and  the  moter  belted 
to  a  12-in.  pulley  011  this  shaft.  A  4-in. 
pulley  on  the  same  shaft  is  belted  to  a 
13-in',  pulley  on  the  churn,  giving  it  the 
required  speed  of  about  75  R.P.M. 

The  required  diameter  of  a  pulley  can 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  diameter  of 
the  driver  by  its  R.P.M.  and  dividing  this 
product  by  the  required  speed  of  the 
driven  pulley.  H-  8- 


The  Drainage  of  Soils 

In  improving  soil  the  first  thing  to 
consider  is  drainage.  Some  soils  have 
natural  drainage  so  that  artificial  drain¬ 
age  is  not  necessary.  All  cultivated  plants 
require  heat,  moisture  and  air,  and  only 
when  the  soil  is  made  right  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  these  necessities  can  good  crops 
be  grown.  All  fertile  soils  contain  con¬ 
siderable  water. 

The  warmth  of  the  soil  comes  from  the 
sun,  and  the  more  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  the  better  it  is  warmed.  So  drainage 
must  be  used  to  get  a  wet  soil  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  an  early  crop.  There  will  often 
be  a  difference  of  10  degrees  between  a 
wet  soil  and  a  well-drained  soil.  Soil  is 
drained  to  remove  water  from  the  upper 
part  or  seed  bed.  Shalloiv  _  soils  are 
drained  to  deepen  them.  This  class  of 
soil  in  wet  weather  becomes  too  wet,  and 
in  dry  Aveather  suffers  because  it  is  not 
deep  enough  to  retain  much  moisture. 
This  class  of  soil  should  be  made  deeper 
so  it  will  hold  more  moisture.  There  are 
tAvo  ways  to  remedy  this,  by  subsoiling 
and  by  under-draining. 

Draining  the  top  soils  lets  the  air  in. 
Drainage  improves  the  texture  of  the  soil, 
especially  in  clay  soils  that  are  hard 
when  dry  and  sticky  when  wet.  This 
kind  of  soil  is  not  necessarily  a  shalloAV 
soil  or  a  Avet  soil,  but  OAving  to  its  tex¬ 
ture  the  free  Avater  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible.  Unless  drained  tliis 
kind  of  soil  cannot  be  Avorked  soon  after 
rains  or  early  in  the  Spring. 

Where  the  ground  Avater  is  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  in  the  soil  the  surface 
bakes  and  cracks.  Drainage  is  not  only 
used  to  carry  off  over  supply  of  water 
from  Avet  soils,  but  helps  to  regulate  the 
water  supply  in  any  soil.  There  will  be 
less  Avater  in  AA’et  seasons  and  more  in 
drv  seasons. 

To  determine  the  depth  of  drainage,  the 
outlet  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  should 
be  considered.  Do  not  dig  a  ditch  be- 
Ioav  the  outlet,  as  the  water  will  not 
drain  off.  For  proper  drainage  the  soil 
should  contain  plenty  of  organic  matter, 
be  plowed  deep  and,  if  a  wet  class  of  soil, 
be  subsoiled  or  under-drained. 

Many  farmers  do  not  understand  Avliy 
certain'  soils  after  heavy  rains  overflow 
and  are  a  long  time  drying  but  are  the 


bles.  Acreage  of  melons,  cantaloupes  and 
lettuce  should  not  be  increased.  In  fact, 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  seem  in  more 
danger  of  oA'erproduction  than  almost 
anything  else.  Although  fruit  production 
in  general  tends  to  increase,  peaches 
should  sell  better  this  season.  Strawberry 
acreage  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  less. 
Cotton  and  avooI  seem  likely  to  haA'e  a 
market  year  much  like  the  last  one,  al¬ 
though  avooI  production  is,  increasing.  On 
the  Avhole,  the  prospects  continue  better 
for  live  stock,  dairying  and  poultry  than 
for  most  of  the  annual  crops.  Money  for 
borrowing  is  likely  to  continue  rather 
scarce  and  high. 

Wages,  fertilizer  and  cost  of  living  are 
expected  to  stay  about  as  in  1928.  Sales 
of  fertilizers  the  last  few  months  of  1928 
were  13  per  cent  less  than  for  the  same 
time  last  season.  The  falling  off  may  be 
partly  because  fertilizer  prices  went  up 
about  7  per  cent,  but  it  also  probably  re¬ 
flects  the  lighter  planting  of  southern 
potatoes  and  perhaps  less  fertilizer  for 
the  next  cotton  crop.  Very  likely  less  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  be  used  for  northern  potatoes, 
as  usually  happens  after  a  year  of  bad 
markets. 

Potatoes  Promising 

Looked  at  from  any  angle,  the  market 
prospects  for  northern  potatoes  seem  bet¬ 
ter  for  next  season.  The  South  is  likely 
to  have  a  hard  time  selling  the  early  crop 
at  high  prices  because  of  cheap  northern 
potatoes  which  will  be  on  the  market  until 
June.  Fortunately  the  South  has  cut 
doAvn  its  acreage  greatly.  Shipments  of 
Maine  seed  stock  are  about  500  cars  short 
of  last  season’s  shipments,  which  is  about 
in  line  Avith  the  supposed  acreage  cut  of 
southern  planting. 

In  making  long-time  plans,  eastern  pro¬ 
ducers  are  cautioned  in  the  Outlook  re¬ 
port  against  over-expansion  of  specialty 
crops,  Avhich  means  mostly  vegetables, 
small  fruits,  tobacco,  etc.  Danger  of  over¬ 
doing  the  poultry  business  also  is  sug¬ 
gested,  although  there  is  nothing  dis¬ 
couraging  in  the  present  outlook,  and  it 
is  hinted  that  prices  of  millfeeds  may  go 
a  little  lower.  The  year’s  prospects  for 
market  poultry  are  considered  better  than 
for  eggs,  partly  because  of  the  outlook  for 
continued  high  prices  of  meats. 

Dairying  Reliable 

The  opportunities  afforded  in  dairying 
are  suggested  for  the  rough  hilly  land. 
Production  of  city  milk  seems  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  in  response  to  demand.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  coavs  cannot  be  increased  very 
fast.  No  shortage  of  grain  feed  seems 
likely  and  no  unusual  competition  in  sales 
of  milk  and  butter.  The  Outlook  Avriters 
seem  inclined  to  advise  producers  to  plan 
feeding  as  much  of  the  home-grown  hay 
and  grain  as  possible  to  meat  and  dairy 
animals  so  long  as  the  outlook  continues 
good  in  these  lines.  Prospects  seem  good 
for  production  of  beef  and  pork,  although 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  are 
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|  EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. — Three  men  were  killed 
at  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  Jan.  24,  when  a 
cabin  monoplane  crashed  from  100  feet  at 
the  municipal  airport.  The  dead  are  A1 
Henley,  Fort  Worth,  pilot ;  Chick  Sliy- 
tles,  manager  of  the  Majestic  Theatre  at 
Fort  Worth,  and  Don  Frazee,  Fort 
Worth,  athlete  at  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity.  Witnesses  said  the  crash  occurred 
when "  Henley  apparently  tried  to  land 
with  the  wind.  Henley  was  an  entrant  in 
the  Dole  race  to  Hawaii  but  did  not 
make  the  flight. 

Fire,  threatening  many  buildings  on 
Staten  Island,  and  causing  the  first  mas¬ 
ter  alarm  in  the  history  of  Richmond 
Borough,  swept  most  of  an  uncompleted 
apartment  building,  valued  at  $1,600,000, 
at  Lenox  Place  and  Hamilton  Avenue, 
St.  George,  S.  I.,  Jan.  24,  causing  damage 
estimated  at  $500,000,  aiid  resulting  in 
injury  to  three  firemen,  a  policeman  and 
one  woman. 

Walter  Oskar  Bernhard  Ringer,  38, 
born  in  Doberan,  Germany,  is  charged 
with  planning  and  executing  single-handed 
the  Leviathan  registered  mail  robbery 
during  an  eastbound  voyage  last  June. 
The  charge  was  made  in  a  Federal  indict¬ 
ment  voted  by  the  United  States  Grand 
Jury,  Jan.  25.  A  detailed  narrative  of 
how  Ringer  accomplished  the  robbery  and 
got  negotiable  securities  of  a  face  value 
of  $110,000,  in  addition  to  $20,000  in 
jewelry  and  money,  was  given  to  the  jury 
by  Postal  Inspector  George  F.  Smith, 
specialist  on  foreign  mails,  sent  to  Europe 
by  Charles  H.  Clarahan,  inspector  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  division,  after 
the  robbery.  Inspector  Smith,  it  was 
learned,  told  how  Ringer  obtained  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  Leviathan  as  a  carpen¬ 
ter."  This  permitted  him  to  go  about  the 
ship  unhampered.  Ringer,  it  was  learned, 
represented  himself  as  an  American,  born 
in  California.  He  made  several  trips  on 
the  Leviathan,  it  was  alleged,  before  he 
attempted  the  robbery. 

Pilot  Frank  Barber  of  the  Boening  Air 
Transport,  and  his  two  passengers,  forced 
down  Jan.  24  in  the  snow  35  miles  north 
and  east  of  Elko,  Nev.,  were  rescued  by 
a  party  of  ranchers  Jan.  26,  according 
to  a  radio  message.  Barber  Avas  slightly 
injured  Avlien  a  Aving  of  his  plane  struck 
the  side  of  a  mountain  in  his  forced  de¬ 
scent,  but  his  passengers,  A.  P.  Ames  of 
Camden,  Me.,  and  T.  J.  Pflueger  of  San 
Francisco,  Avere  uninjured.  All  suffered 
from  cold  and  exposure. 

Fourteen  miners  Avere  killed  by  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  the  mine  of  the  Kingston  Poca¬ 
hontas  Coal  Company,  Kingston,  W.  Va., 
Jan.  26.  Sixty-nine  men,  forming  the 
night  shift,  Avere  in  the  Avorkings  at  the 
time  of  the  blast  and  55  escaped. 

Blizzards,SAvept  across  the  sheep  ranges 
of  Northeastern  Utah,  Jan.  26,  marooning 
large  flocks  and  leaving  scores  of  animals 
frozen  to  death  or  starving  in  snow  drifts. 
From  Nada,  in  the  center  of  the  sheep 
country,  came  a  report  that  the  mercury 
dropped  to  38  degrees  beloAV  zero,  bring¬ 
ing  the  coldest  weather  ever  recorded 
there.  Some  sheepmen  Avere  attempting 
to  save  their  flocks  by  hauling  hay  138 
miles  from  Price  via  Fort  Duchesne.  In 
Salt  Lake  City  many  motorists  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  cars. 

Yale  University  will  receive  more  than 
$2,000,000  under  the  will  of  Otto  Tre- 
mont  Bannard,  banker,  filed  in  Surro¬ 
gates’  Court,  New  York,  Jan.  26.  Mr. 
Bannard  was  graduated  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  in  1876  and  Avas  for  18  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Yale  Corporation.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  as  chairman  of  Yale’s 
campaign  in  1927  for  a  $20,000,000  en- 
doAvment  fund  that  this  amount  was  over¬ 
subscribed  by  $1,000,000. 

Lieutenant  J.  B.  Haddon,  attached  to 
the  flight  test  section  at  Wright  Field, 
leaped  to  safety  in  a  parachute  from  his 
burning  plane  when  it  was  at  an  altitude 
of  3,000  feet  near  New  Carlisle,  O.,  Jan. 
26.  Lieutenant  Haddon  was  testing  a 
pursuit  plane  equipped  with  a  super¬ 
charger.  A  connection  rod  is  believed  to 
have  broken,  igniting  the  plane.  Haddon 
had  been  flying  at  between  26,000  and 
28,000  feet  during  the  test  and  had 
dropped  to  a  loAver  altitude. 

After  three  years  of  effort  and  three 
trials  the  wealthy  Oklahoman,  W.  K. 
Hale,  “King  of  the  Osage  Hills,”  has 
again  been  convicted  in  the  Federal  courts 
of  the  murder  of  an  Osage  Indian.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  indicted  by  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  1926  following  charges 
that  a  “murder  ring”  was  systematically 
killing  rich  oil-holding  Indians  of  the 
Osage  tribe.  Unless  a  new  appeal  suc¬ 
ceeds  he  will  now  go  to  the  Federal  peni¬ 
tentiary  for  life. 

A  $75,000  fire  swept  Fort  Jackson,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26,  while  fire¬ 
men  from  Winthrop  and  Potsdam  strove 
in  vain  to  pump  water  from  the  St.  Regis 
River,  clogged  with  anchor  ice.  The  fire 
was  believed  to  have  started  in  the  L.  L. 
Grow  general  store. 

Edet  Efflong,  who  says  a  dozen  years 
in  America,  away  from  his  native  Africa, 
have  not  lessened  his  marvelous  gifts,  Avas 
charged  with  trying  to  defraud  through 
the  mails  and  held  in  $1,000  bail  by  Judge 
Carter  in  Federal  Court,  New  York,  Jan. 
29.  The  specific  charge  Avas  that  Efflong 
mailed  a  pamphlet  to  John  Woolbright  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  offering  Mr.  Wool- 
bright  for  $40.50  poAA'der  No.  8,  a  “bring¬ 
ing  back”  poAvder,  guaranteed  to  bring 
back  anything  from  a  dog  to  a  sweetheart 
or  Avife.  Woolbright  was  asked  to  mail 


the  “witch  doctor”  a  strand  of  his  hair, 
some  dirt  from  around  his  house,  and  the 
$49.50. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  Jan.  26  that  re¬ 
ports  received  by  it  indicated  the  total 
A'alue  on  Jan.  1  of  all  farm  animals  Avas 
$5,952,713,000,  as  compared  Avith  $5,512,- 
508,000  Jan.  1,  1928,  and  $5,033,321,000 
tAATo  years  ago.  The  increase  in  value  of 
live  stock  amounted  to  $440,205,000.  The 
increase  over  Jan.  1,  1927,  Avas  $919,392,- 
000,  or  18.3  per  cent.  The'aggregate  value 
of  horses  and  colts  Avas  $981,331,000 ; 
mules  and  mule  colts,  $447,727,000 ;  all 
cattle  and  calves,  $31,308,837,000 ;  cows 
and  heifers  tAvo  years  old  and  over  kept 
for  milk,  $1,845,675,000;  sheep  and 
lambs,  $500,058,000 ;  swine,  including 
pigs,  $714,760,000. 

The  Senate  adopted  a  joint  resolution 
Jan.  26  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  to  maintain  order  during  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  President-elect  Hoover. 
Tavo  hundred  policemen  are  to  be  brought 
from  Baltimore. 

Sharp  warning  against  national  extrava¬ 
gance  Avas  sounded  by  President  Coolidge 
Jan.  28  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  business  organization  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Constructive  economy,  the  President  told 
the  sixteenth  regular  meeting  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  group  at  which  Director  of  the 
Budget  General  H.  M.  Lord  gave  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  work  of  his  unit,  must  be 
practiced  unceasingly.  In  developing  the 
necessity  for  unrelaxing  vigilance  against 
the  tendency  to  spend  Federal  funds  too 
freely,  Mr.  Coolidge  said  that  before  the 
Republican  Party  came  into  power  with 
the  Harding  administration,  “the  country 
had  been  living  beyond  its  means.”  “The 
cost  of  State  and  local  governments  are 
rapidly  mounting,”  he  said.  “From 
$3,900,000,000  in  1921  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference'  Board  estimates  that 
they  reached  $7,931,000,000  in  1927.  This 
is  such  a  heavy  drain  on  the  earnings  of 
the  people  that  it  is  the  greatest  menace 
to  the  continuance  of  prosperity.  It  is  a 
red  flag  Avarning  us  of  the  danger  of  de¬ 
pression  and  a  repetition  of  the  disaster 
which  overtook  the  country  in  the  closing 
years  of  1920.  It  is  a  Avarning  that  should 
be  heeded  by  every  one  intrusted  with  the 
expenditure  and  appropriation  of  public 
funds.” 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  program 
for  reforestation  of  about  2,550,000  acres 
in  New  York,  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of 
betAveen  $50,000,000  and  $100,000,000, 
was  approved  Jan.  24  at  a  conference  of 
members  of  the  State  Reforestation  Com¬ 
mittee  and  private  pleaders  for  conserva¬ 
tion.  The  program  will  be  placed  before 
the  Legislature  and  an  immediate  appro¬ 
priation.  of  $100,000  suggested.  The  plan 
is  for  the  State  to  finance  and  supervise 
the  reforestation  of  areas  of  more  than 
500  acres,  and  for  counties  to  handle 
areas  of  under  500  acres  Avith  some  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  by  the  State  and  Avith 
the  State  contributing  as  much  money  as 
is  appropriated  by  the  individual  counties. 
The  State’s  contribution  to  any  one  county 
Avould  be  limited  to  $5,000  yearly.  The 
commission  has  made  a  complete  survey 
of  NeAV  York  to  determine  the  areas  of 
non-productive  open  land  and  to  confer 
with  local  authorities.  It  Avas  found  that 
approximately  850,000  acres  is  adaptable 
to  reforestation  in  blocks  of  more  than 
500  acres,  and  about  1,700,000  in  blocks 
of  less  than  500  acres. 

HEARING  ON  AGRICULTURAL 
TARIFF. — The  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  Jan.  26  heard  nearly  40  more  wit¬ 
nesses  advocate  changes  in  duties  on  a 
wide  variety  of  products.  Higher  tariffs 
were  proposed  on  flaxseed,  sugar  beets, 
cheese,  Avhole  milk,  cream,  high  protein 
wheat,  nuts,  fruits,  cut  flowers  and  many 
other  commodities.  Opposition  to  some 
of  these  proposals  Avas  heard,  as  Avell  as 
requests  for  reductions.  These  came  prin¬ 
cipally  from  importers  of  nuts.  Repre¬ 
sentative  NeAVton,  Republican,  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  entered  a  plea  for  higher  protection 
on  wheat  above  11  per  cent  protein  con¬ 
tent,  flaxseed,  sugar  beets,  cheese,  Avhole 
milk  and  cream,  but  mentioned  no  rates. 
As  for  flaxseed,  he  said  the  present  duty 
of  40  cents  a  bushel  did  not  allow  domes¬ 
tic  producers  a  sufficient  margin  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Argentine  flaxseed  landed  in 
New  York.  Prof.  Alva  II.  Benton,  Fargo, 
N.  D.,  representing  the  Northwest  Agri¬ 
cultural  Foundation,  advocated  placing 
flaxseed  on  the  pound  instead  of  the  b  .shel 
basis,  and  increasing  the  duty  from  the 
present  40  cents  a  bushel  to  1%  cents  a 
pound,  or  84  cents  a  bushel.  He  also  pro¬ 
posed  compensatory  duties  on  linseed  or 
flaxseed  oil  and  other  competing  seeds  and 
oils  and  their  by-products.  The  higher 
flaxseed  tariff,  Prof.  Benton  said,  would 
permit  of  an  expansion  in  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  without  unduly  burdening  the 
consumer. 

Lower  production  costs  in  Cuba,  South 
America  and  Mexico,  and  heavy  imports 
from  those  countries,  Avere  given  by  Louis 
F.  Mille  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  reasons  for  asking  increases  in  the 
following  duties ;  White  potatoes,  neAV, 
50  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  $1 ;  toma¬ 
toes,  from  y2  cent  to  3  cents  a  pound ; 
turnips,  from  12  cents  to  $1  a  hundred 
pounds ;  green  beans,  from  y2  to  2  cents 
a  pound ;  dried  beans,  from  1%  to  3% 
cents;  green  peas,  from  1  to  2  cents; 
dried  peas,  from  1  to  3 y2  cents;  onions, 
from  1 V2  to  2 y2  cents;  garlic,  from  2  to 
3  cents ;  potato  flour,  from  2 y2  to  3 y2 
cents,  and  lentils  from  y2  to  3 y2  "cents. 


Cuban  imports  entered  the  discussion 
again  when  Florida  aud  California  grow¬ 
ers  of  avocados  sought  higher  duties  on 
this  and  similar  fruits. 

Opposition  to  any  further  increase  in  j 
the  duty  on  peanuts  Avas  expressed  by  { 
Walter  C.  Hughes  of  Chicago,  represent-  j 
ing  the  National  Confectioners’  Associa-  ! 
tion.  He  contended  that  the  present  tar¬ 
iff,  recently  raised  by  the  President  from 
3  to  4 *4  cents  a  pound  on  unshelled  and 
from  4  to  6  cents  on  shelled  peanuts, 
effective  on  Feb.  IS,  was  sufficient  to 
equalize  production  costs  in  this  country 
and  China.  Disagreeing  with  this  argu¬ 
ment,  J.  Rives  Worsham  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  Representative  Swing,  Republican, 
of  California,  sought  further  increases, 
making  the  rates  6  cents  on  unshelled,  7 
cents  on  shelled  and  9  cents  on  roasted, 
prepared  or  blanched  peanuts.  They  con¬ 
tended  that  Chinese  imports  fixed  the  price 
in  the  United  States  and  said  the  recent 
increases  granted  by  the  President  were 
approved  after  three  years  of  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Conditions 
have  changed  since  then,  justifying  fur¬ 
ther  increase,  they  said.  Duties  of  1  cent 
and  7  cents,  respectively,  on  peanut  meal 
and  oil  also  were  requested. 

T.  C.  Tucker  of  San  Francisco,  repre¬ 
senting  the  California  Almond  GroAvers’ 
Exchange,  asked  an  increase  of  6%  cents 
on  shelled  and  to  19  cents  on  unshelled 
almonds.  He  contended  that  the  higher 
tariff  Avould  be  on  a  competitive  and  not 
a  prohibitive  basis. 

Proposals  for  both  increases  and  de¬ 
creases  in  duties  on  Avalnuts  aud  filberts 
Avere  presented  by  California  growers, 
Avho  urged  increases  to  6  cents  and  15 
cents  in  existing  duties  of  4  cents  and 
12  cents,  respectively,  on  unshelled  and 
shelled  walnuts.  Oregon  groAvers  support¬ 
ed  this  request  and  asked  increases  in  the 
duty  on  filberts,  hoav  dutiable  at  2 y2  cents 
and  5  cents,  respectively,  on  unshelled 
and  shelled,  to  5  and  12  cents. 

Opposition  to  any  changes  in  the  duties 
on  floAver  bulbs  Avas  voiced  by  James  Mc- 
Hutchison  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists.  Any  raise 
would  dislocate  the  American  flower  busi¬ 
ness,  he  said,  and  Avould  bring  no  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue.  A  duty  of  100  per  cent 
on  cut  flowers,  as  compared  with  the 
present  duty  of  40  per  cent,  was  urged 
by  Mr.  McILutchison  to  enable  domestic , 
florists  to  compete  with  Canada. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensil 


diversified  farming  PAYS.  MOSC  sugar  makers 
tell  us  their  sugar  orchard  makes  them  more  real  money 
than  any  other  farm  crop.  This  is  true  if  you  are  using 
up-to  date  Utensils  and  making  the  No.  1  grade  of  syrup. 
GRIMM  COMPANY  stands  for  the  best  in  utensils.  Ask  for 
our  catalogue  “H’’  stating  the  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

CHAMPION  and  FLUE  EVAPORATORS 
Q.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


A  DOLLAR  A  C 
BOOK  lor  &vL 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  JOHN  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


5  years  — 

without  stopping  on  the  job 


—that’s 


dependability! 


Dave  Frick  of  Kekoma,  Kansas,  who  operates 
his  father’s  OilPull  tractor,  writes:  “Our  Oil- 
Pull  has  had  5  years  of  hard  use.  It  has  never 
yet  stopped  on  the  job  .  .  .  and  is  good  for  10 
more  years.” 

That’s  dependability!  And  that’s  the  kind 
of  reliable,  dependable  service  OilPulls  give, 
no  matter  where  you  find  them.  In  fact,  any 
user  will  tell  you  that  he  can  absolutely  de¬ 
pend  on  his  OilPull  for: 

1.  Most  work  per  day  4.  Lowest  upkeep  costs 

2.  M ost  labor  saved  S.  Fewest  layup  losses 

3.  Largest  fuel  saving  6.  10  year  life  and  longer 

The  reason  is  easy  to  find.  It  lies  in  the  expe¬ 
rience  and  ideals  back  of  OilPull  design  and 
construction.  Rumely  has  specialized  for  nearly 
100  years  in  building  power  farming  machinery 
exclusively.  Rumely  knows  farming . . .  knows 
tractors.  Rumely  builds  the  OilPull  to  meet 
the  farmer’s  need  for  dependable  power  at 
lowest  possible  cost. 

The  new  OilPulls  are  the  finest  OilPulls  ever 
built.  Offering  30%  more  power  ...  20%  more 
speed  . .  .  much  lighter  weight . . .  and  greater 
easeof  handling . . .  they  combine  husky  strength 
and  long  years  of  care-free  service,  with  a  still 
lower  price.  They  are  indeed  a  remarkable  value. 

PRICE— The  *0-30  hp.  OILPULL 

$1095  Cash 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Terms  can  be  arranged  if  desired 

Write  for  complete  OilPull  literature.  Or  see 
your  Advance-Rumely  dealer.  Do  it  now.  De¬ 
lay  may  mean  buying  a  less  efficient  tractor. 
Address  Dept.  Z-Z. 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  co.,  inc. 

La  Porte,  Indiana 

Columbus,  Ohio  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 

The  Rumely  Line  includes  OilPull  tractors,  DoAll  all-job  tractors,  grain 
and  rice  threshers,  combine  harvesters,  husker-shredders,  alfalfa  and 
clover  hullers,  bean  hullers,  silo  fillers,  corn  shellers  and  winch  tractors 
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Because  church  services  may  be 
attended  by  radio  every  Sunday. 
Famous  preachers  are  to  be  heard, 
trained  choirs  will  sing  for  you,  and 
skilled  organists  will  play. 


^  Because  radio  offers  the  children 
of  all  ages  many  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  the  grown-ups  may 
share  if  they  wish. 


C  Because  bulletins  of  important 
"  news  are  broadcast.  Radio  will 
tell  you  what  has  happened,  soon  after 
the  event. 


A  Partnership  Lake 

Two  different  farmer  families  owui  the 
little  lake  shown  in  the  picture.  It  is 
sort  of  a  partnership  affair.  The  divid¬ 
ing  fence  may  be  seen  crossing  the  lakelet. 

Both  families  use  it  for  more  than  a 
wateiing  place  for  their  dairy  herds.  The 
families  themselves,  old  and  young,  are 
wont  to  .ather  there  on  picnic  occasions 
when  a  slack  in  the  farm  work  permits 
them  an  afternoon  or  an  evening  off. 

The  cattle,  a  young  herd,  are  owned 
by  Earl  Bean,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  farmer  families  in  Kane  Co.,  Ill., 
near  the  town  of  Hampshire.  The  view 
from  this  farm  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  Prairie  State ;  it 
is  from  an  eminence.  It  is  told  that  the 
sunsets  as  seen  from  this  favored  spot 
are  worth  traveling  miles  to  see. 

Illinois.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


Trouble  With  Radio 

I  have  a  seven-tube  all-electiic  set 
equipped  with  an  electron  electric  A  and 
a  B  and  C  eliminator.  The  eliminator 
has  a  full  wave  rectifier  tube  which  is 
guaranteed  for  600  hours.  The  maximum 
output  of  this  tube  is  85  millamperes,  200 
volts.  The  tu’  s  in  the  set  are  201A 
type.  It  has  been  giving  good  results 
until  recently.  The  nearest  and  only 
station  we  can  get  is  three  miles  away, 
with  full  power  turned  on.  When  we 
turn  out  a  house  light  while  receiving 
this  station  the  set  goes  into  oscillation. 
We  have  checked  the  tubes  and  find  them 
all  right.  The  outside  aerial  is  75  ft. 
long  and  23  ft.  high.  We  have  a  perfect 
ground  connection.  We  disconnected  the 
outside  aerial  and  connected  a  40-ft.  in- 


plifying  transformers  has  become  open 
circuited.  The  best  way  to  determine 
this  is  to  take  a  pair  of  telephones  and 
listen  in  at  the  output  of  each  tube,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  detector.  Listen  in  on 
the  detector  first  to  see  if  this  part  of 
the  circuit  brings  in  the  music.  The  out¬ 
put  of  the  succeeding  tubes  is  the  two 
connections  that  go  to  the  primary  of  the 
audio  transformer.  Clip  a  pair  of  phones 
across  the  transformer  primaries  and 
listen  in  on  each  of  the  audio  stages.  This 
procedure  will  enable  you  to  test  out 
each  circuit  separately.  H.  K.  B. 


Dealers  Must  Watch  Out 
Now 

The  commission  dealer's  path  is  not  so 
smooth  these  days  as  it  used  to  be.  It 
seems  a  wonder  that  he  got  along  as  well 
as  he  did  and  gave  satisfaction  to  so  many 
shippers  while  acting  as  his  own  referee, 
arbitrator,  adjustment  committee,  judge 
and  jury,  and  the  rest,  without  limit. 
Now  there  are  the  State  laws,  and  good 
ones,  in  Minnesota,  New  York,  Virginia 
and  in  some  others.  These  State  laws, 
when  they  exist,  do  not  help  shippers 
from  other  States. 

To  assist  these  distant  shippers  the 
Government  has  been  taking  a  hand  in 
regulation  lately.  The  dealers’  licensing 
bill  now  under  consideration  in  Congress 
would  give  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
power  to  take  away  the  licenses  of  dealers 
who  break  the  rules. 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  cases  have  been 
taken  to  court  under  the  Produce  Agency 
Act,  which  forbids  the  making  of  false  re¬ 
turns  or  false  statements  to  the  shipper 
concerning  the  handling  and  sales  of  the 


Illinois  Lakelet  in  Partnership  Pasture 


side  aerial.  The  nearby  station  comes 
in  clearer.  While  trying  to  get  distant 
stations  we  cannot  get  sufficient  volume 
without  the  set  going  into  oscillation. 
With  the  inside  aerial  the  set  does  not  go 
into  oscillation  when  we  turn  off  a  house 
light.  c- D- 

The  trouble  in  your  set  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  one ‘of  the  radio  frequency 
stages  has  become  unbalanced.  Try 
changing  the  tubes  around  in  the  various 
sockets  to  see  whether  or  not  some  par* 
ticular  tube  if  its  position  is  changed  will 
clear  up  the  trouble.  In  order  to  de¬ 
termine  which  of  the  radio  frequency 
stages  is  giving  trouble  connect  your  an¬ 
tenna  successively  to  the  grid  connec¬ 
tion  of  each  radio  frequency  tube  up  to 
a  d  including  the  detector.  You  may 
find  that  a  grid  condenser  or  grid  resistor 

is  at  fault.  , ,  , 

If  you  fail  to  run  the  trouble  down  in 
this  manner  it  w’ould  be  well  to  either 
have  an  experienced  radio  service  man 
look  it  over  or  write  direct  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  for  further  suggestions. 

H.  K.  B. 


Body  Capacity  Trouble 
With  Radio 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a 
radio,  three  circuit,  that  is  affected  with 
body  capacity?  When  I  place  my  hand 
near  set  volume  is  increased.  I  have 
shielded  back  of  panel  with  tinfoil  but 
lias  no  affect.  p- 

There  are  two  more  things  you  can  do 
towards  eliminating  body  capacity  trou¬ 
ble  in  your  receiver.  You  might  try 
grounding  the  tinfoil  shield  which  you 
have  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  panel. 
Try  reversing  the  leads  to  your  tuning 
condenser.  The  rotary  plates  should  be 
at  ground  potential.  H.  K.  B. 


Possible  Radio  Circuit 
Trouble 

I  have  a  five-tube  radio  set,  operated 
by  A  battery  and  B  batteries.  The  A 
battery  is  fully  charged,  each  of  the  B 
batteries  has  40  volts,  just  tested.  When 
I  pull  the  connecting  knob  all  the  five 
tubes  light  up,  but  it  does  not  give  any 
sound.  I  have  had  this  set  for  1%  years. 
Ground  wire  is  on  an  iron  bar  stuck  in 
the  ground  in  cellar.  Aerial  wire  is  30 
ft.  long.  It  did  work  well.  a.  b. 

If  your  batteries  are  all  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  it  may  be  that  one  of  the  audio  am- 


produee,  with  intent  to  defnaud.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  southern  onion  shipper  sent  a 
carload  of  onions  to  a  dealer  in  Ohio,  The 
returns  showed  the  sales  accounted  for  as 
a  number  of  job  lots  disposed  of,  but  the 
prices  were  so  very  low  that  the  shipper 
became  suspicious,  on  looking  over  the 
figures.  He  complained  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  Washington, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  supposed  sales 
were  all  inventions.  The  dealer  really  had 
taken  over  the  onions  at  his  own  price, 
which  he  made  low  enough  to  suit  his 
only  direct  customer :  himself. 

Another  dealer  reported  to  the  shipper 
that  about  half  his  produce  had  gone  bad 
and  had  to  be  dumped.  Investigation 
showed  that  everything  had  been  sold  and 
nothing  destroyed.  The  Federal  agents 
have  taken  on  a  long  list  of  complaints, 
but  many  of  them  amount  to  little  when 
the  details  are  looked  up.  Some  cases 
that  look  bad  are  hard  to  prove  as  to 
fraud  intended.  The  most  general  trouble 
seems  to  be  a  lax  and  careless  state  of 
affairs,  owing  to  the  one-sided  nature  of 
the  deal  with  one  of  the  parties  concerned 
too  far  away  to  have  any  control  over  the 
matter. 

The  dealer  is  quite  likely  to  lump  to¬ 
gether  or  average  the  sales  at  what  he 
considers  the  going  price,  even  though 
some  sales  were  higher  and  some  lower. 
Often  he  buys  all  or  part  of  the  produce 
himself  at  his  own  price.  Sometimes  he 
sells  part  at  retail,  but  does  not  account 
for  it  that  way  to  the  shipper.  Thus,  a 
shipper  who  happened  to  pass  the  store 
of  a  dealer  found  the  salesman  handing 
out  the  shipper’s  fruit  consignments  by 
the  basket  to  consumers  at  25c  above  the 
price  he  was  returning  to  the  shipper. 
The  Government  insists  that  in  such  a 
case  the  shipper  should  know  what  is 
done  with  the  goods.  Small  lot  sales  at 
higher  prices  should  be  counted  at  full 
price  even  if  a  higher  rate  of  commission 
is  charged  for  such  sales.  The  account 
should  be  made  out  in  such  a  way  that 
the  shipper  knows  what  was  really  done 
with  his  goods;  who  bought  them,  and  at 
what  price.  In  short,  the  Federal  agents 
are  trying  to  bring  about  fair,  plain  deal¬ 
ing  and  to  correct  the  practices  wffiich 
weaken  the  confidence  of  shippers.  Many 
of  the  dealers  themselves  see  the  value  of 
a  higher  standard  in  the  trade  and  favor 
enforcing  laws  of  this  kind.  When  the 
farmers  can  ship  to  a  licensed  dealer  with 
confidence  that  the  shipments  wrill  be 
treated  fairly  in  every  way,  one  of  the 
weakest  points  in  the  present  position  of 
the  distant  shipper  will  be  made  good. 

G.  B.  F. 


I  Because  a  radio  set  will  bring  to 
" "  the  most  remote  farm  the  best 
music  the  cities  provide.  Distance,  bad 
roads,  weather,  and  the  daily  duties  of 
farm  life  need  not  deprive  you  of  good 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  At  prac¬ 
tically  any  hour  a  great  variety  of  music 
is  to  be  heard  by  radio,  and  the  whole 
family  may  listen  without  leaving  home. 

O  Because  weather,  crop  and  market 
reports  are  to  be  had  daily.  A 
single  market  report  may  save  you  the 
cost  of  your  radio  set  many  times  over 
— such  has  been  the  experience  of  farm¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country. 


Tuesday  night  is  Eveready  Hour  Night — East  of  the  Rockies,  9  P.  M.  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  through  WEAF  and  associated  N.  B.  C.  stations.  On  the  Pacific 
Coast,  6  P.  M.  Pacific  Standard  Time,  through  N.  B.  C.  Pacific  Coast  network. 


Ct  Because  you  may  hear  talks  by 
authorities  on  many  subjects. 
Agricultural  topics  are  discussed.  Cur¬ 
rent  events  are  analyzed  frequently  and 
their  significance  pointed  out.  Inter¬ 
esting  lectures  are  to  be  heard. 


^  Because  all  these  things  and  many 
*  "  more  are  to  be  enjoyed  fully  for 
only  a  small  expenditure  for  radio 
equipment.  Modern  battery-operated 
sets,  particularly  the  Eveready,  will 
bring  you  the  best  reception  that  radio 
affords.  Experts  say  that  radio  is  better 
with  battery  power — more  dependable, 
reliable,  with  less  interference,  fewer 
outside  noises. 


Your  set  should  be  new  and  mod¬ 
ern,  because  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  radio  transmission  and 
reception.  If  you  have  a  set  that  is 
several  years  old,  you  aren’t  hearing  1929  radio  al  all,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  great  improvement  you  will  notice  if  you  listen 
to  a  really  modern  set.  Go  hear  one  today — don’t  miss  another  day 
of  this  year’s  radio  marvels ! 

To  power  y^our  radio  set,  use  Eveready  “B”  Batteries,  preferably 
the  famous  Eveready  Layerbilts,  the  longest-lasting  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  of  all  Evereadys.  These  are  the  batteries  that  prove  how 
fine  radio  really  is,  and  how  supremely  satisfactory  batteries  are 
when  you  use  the  right  ones — Evereadys! 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC. 
New  York  FR3  San  Francisco 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 
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It  is  always  safe  to  give  a  Bayer  tablet; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  harm  in  genu¬ 
ine  Aspirin.  You  have  the  doctor’s  as¬ 
surance  that  it  doesn’t  affect  the  heart. 
And  you  probably  know  from  experience 
that  Bayer  Aspirin  does  banish  all  sorts 
of  pain  in  short  order.  Instant  relief  for 
headaches ;  neuralgia,  neuritis.  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  too.  Nothing  like  it  for  breaking 
up  a  cold.  At  all  druggists,  with  proven 
directions  enclosed. 


ASPIRIN 

Aspirin  Is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Marmfactnrs 
of  Monoaceticacldester  of  Sallcyllcadd 


/ 


1371! 


Ranges 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduci 
Factory  Prices.  Lower 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  6  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters— $33.75  up. 

styles  and  sizes, 
or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo., 

Direct  to  You” 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  a3  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 

mail  order  catalog  but  a  1  arge  - 

book  showing  scores  of  artistic  design*  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  121  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f 


Larimc7  SILK  AND  WOOL  EQ 

■-alUieS  BLOOMERS,  2  Pair 

White,  grey,  tan,  36-44.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

•  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


YARNS 


of  Pure  Wool  for  Hand 
and  Machine  Knitting; 
also  Rug  Yarns.  Orders 
sente. O.D.  Postage  paid. 
Write  for  free  samples. 
CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10,  West  Concord,  N.H. 


TYften  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Care  of  Cleaning 
Implements 

Next  to  having  the  right  tools  to  help 
lighten  housework,  the  most  important 
thing  is  the  care  of  them. 

Time  and  bother  are  saved  if  the  clean¬ 
ing  tools  and  materials  are  kept  together 
in  a  convenient  place,  preferably  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  closet  located  where  it  can  be  quickly 
reached  from  all  over  the  house.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  it  is  well  to  have  on  each  floor  some 
of  the  things  most  constantly  used.  As 
far  as  possible,  cleaning  tools  should  be 
put  away  clean  and  ready  for  use. 

Brooms,  brushes  and  mops  should  be 
hung  by  strings  or  screw-eyes  fastened  to 
the  handles,  so  that  the  weight  does  not 
rest  on  the  straws,  bristles  or  strings  of 
mops.  Carpet-sweepers  also  should  be 
set  so  the  weight  does  not  rest  on  the 
brushes.  The  hair  and  lint  which  accu¬ 
mulate  in  brushes,  especially  in  carpet- 
sweepers,  may  be  taken  out  with  an  old 
button-hook,  a  coarse  comb  or  old  dull 
scissors. 

Corn  brooms  may  be  washed  in  hot 
soapsuds,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
let  the  water  rust  the  wires  which  hold 
the  straws  on  the  handle.  Several  years 
ago  we  were  told  that  a  straw  broom 
would  last  longer  and  sweep  better  if, 
when  new,  before  using  it  at  all,  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water  be  poured  over  the 
straws,  and  then  let  it  dry  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  using.  The  quantity  of  boiling  water 
must  be  sufficient  to  soak  the  new  straw 
thoroughly.  We  have  tried  this,  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  hint  is  well  worth  passing  on. 

Bristle  brushes  may  be  washed  with 
lukewarm  water  and  a  little  ammonia  or 
borax ;  if  ammonia,  about  three  teaspoons 
of  liquid  ammonia  to  a  quart  of  water, 
or  borax,  one  teaspoon  to  quart,  and  then 
rinse  brushes  well  in  clear  water.  Water 
is  likely  to  injure  the  back  of  a  brush  and 
to  loosen  the  cement  which  holds  the 
bristles  in  place  in  cheaper  grades  of 
brushes.  The  brush  should,  therefore,  not 
be  covered  with  water,  but  should  be 
washed  by  sousing  the  bristles  back  and 
foi’th  in  shallow  water ;  it  should  then 
be  dried  with  bristles  down  or  with 
weight  resting  on  the  side  of  the  brush. 
The  drying  should  be  done  quickly,  but 
not  in  intense  heat.  Drying  in  sunshine 
whitens  light  bristles.  The  weighted  bristle 
brush  used  in  polishing  floors  should  be 
washed  occasionally  to  prevent  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  dirt  and  wax  from  darkening 
the  wood. 

Mops  may  be  washed  in  hot  suds  and 
rinsed  in  clear,  hot  water ;  they  should  be 
quickly  dried.  Dry  mops  may  be  oiled 
or  oiled  mops  renewed  by  pouring  a  few 
drops  of  light  lubricating  oil  or  any  good 
floor  oil  into  an  old  dish  or  tin  box  and 
setting  mop  in  this  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
the  mop  may  be  sprinkled  with  a  little 
oil  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  oil 
spreads  through  the  strings. 

Dust  cloths  should  be  washed  frequently 
both  because  a  little  dirt  comes  out  more 
easily,  and  because  dirty  ones  often  leave 
as  much  dirt  as  they  take  up  and  may 
scratch  highly  polished  surfaces.  The  oil 
in  “dustless”  dust  cloths  may  be  renewed 
by  putting  a  few  drops  of  good  floor  oil 
on  corner  and  x’olling  up  the  cloth,  or  they 
may  be  rinsed  in  oily  water,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  kerosene  to  a  quart  of  water, 
and  then  dried. 

The  heavy  woolen  cloths  used  in  polish¬ 
ing  floors  may  be  soaked  for  an  hour  or 
more  in  hot  water  and  soda,  using  about 
three  tablespoons  of  “sal  soda”  to  the  gal¬ 
lon  of  hot  water,  and  stirring  them  occa¬ 
sionally  with  a  stick  ;  the  cloths  should 
then  be  washed  in  hot  soapsuds  and  finally 
rinsed  in  hot  water.  If  a  little  kerosene 
or  light  lubricating  oil  is  added  to  this 
last  rinse  water  it  will  soften  the  cloths. 

The  box  of  a  carpet-sweeper  should  be 
opened  over  a  dampened  newspaper,  the 
dirt  emptied  out  and  the  brush  cleaned. 
A  vacuum  carpet-sweeper  is  cleaned  in  the 
same  way  if  it  is  a  hand-driven  vacuum 
cleaner ;  in  addition  the  dust  bag  must  be 
taken  off  and  emptied.  The  mechanism 
should  be  kept  properly  oiled  as  often 
as  directed  on  card  which  comes  with 
cleaner. 

When  buying  a  new  electric  vacuum 
cleaner  be  sui’e  you  get  the  book  or  card 
of  instructions  that  comes  with  it.  In 
most  cases  you  will  find  instructions  clear, 
simple  and  easy  to  follow.  If  in  any 
doubt,  it  is  well  to  have  the  dealer  or 
demonstrator  show  you  how  to  remove  the 
dust  bag  and  replace  it,  how  and  where 
the  cleaner  should  be  oiled  and  how  often, 
how  to  raise  and  lower  the  brush  or  suc¬ 
tion  part  of  the  cleaner,  so  that  it  will 
run  easily  over  all  rugs  and  carpets,  and 
at  the  same  time  get  the  dust.  Those 
three  points  are  about  all  there  is  to  learn. 
But  be  sure  on  those  points  if  you  want 
your  electric  to  give  good  results.  When 
you  hear  a  housewife  say.  “Oh,  I  think 
electric  vacuums  are  all  right,  they  get 
the  dust  but  they  are  terribly  hard  on 
carpets  and  rugs,”  you  may  be  sure  she 
hasn’t  been  shown  how  to  raise  and  lower 
the  brush — to  adjust  it  for  thick  rugs, 
thinner  ones,  or  bai'e  floors. 

Another  complaint  is.  “Oh,  it  was  all 
right  when  it  was  new,  but  now  it  runs 
over  and  over  the  carpets  and  doesn’t 
pick  up  as  it  used  to.”  The  chances  are 
the  dust  bag  is  seldom  emptied  when 
cleaner  acts  like  that.  Another  complaint 
that  an  electric  isn’t  all  that  it  should  be 
is  caused  from  over-oiling  or  from  oiling 
some  part,  of  the  mechanism  that  should 
never  be  oiled.  The  directions  are  simple ; 
follow  them  and  you  will  have  no  trouble. 
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CharlesWilliam  Stores 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


THIS  bargain  book  for  Spring  and  Summer, 
full  of  big  savings  for  the  family,  is  now 
ready  for  you.  Two  million  families  buy  the 
sensible,  direct,  and  money-saving  way  from 
the  Charles  William  Stores  in  New  York. 
Two  million  families  who  know  that  for  style, 
quality,  saving  and  service  Charles  William 
Stores  cannot  be  equalled. 

Dresses  that  are  the  last  word  in  quality. 
Coats  that  are  just  as  smart  as  any  seen  on 
fashionable  Fifth  Avenue.  Shoes  that  are 
gracefully  and  distinctively  new  in  their 
shaping.  Millinery  that  will  beautifully  set  off 
your  Easter  costume.  Clothes  for  the  man; 
clothes  for  the  boy  and  girl ;  infants’  wear, 
yard  goods  and  hundreds  of  household  things, 
all  of  splendid,  reliable  quality,  guaranteed 
for  service  and  satisfaction,  or  your  money 
promptly  refunded. 

The  new  Charles  William  Stores  bargain 
book  for  Spring  and  Summer  contains  the  best 
styles  that  we  have  ever  pictured.  Our  prices, 
low  in  the  past,  are  even  lower  this  season  so 
that  your  dollar  will  go  very  much  further 
when  you  buy  from  the  Charles  William  Stores 
than  when  you  buy  anywhere  else. 

This  beautiful  big  Bargain  Book  is  yours  free 
for  the  asking.  Clip  and  mail  the  handy  coupon 
below  and  we  will  send  you  this  big  Money- 
Saving  Book,  postage  paid,  immediately.  At 
least  be  curious  enough  to  see  what  Charles 
William  Stores  has  to  offer  you  in  the  way  of 
style  and  value  this  season,  before  you  buy 
anywhere  else. 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES 
329  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Kindly  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  big  Bargain  Book  of  Spring 
and  Summer  Styles. 

Name . . . . . 

Address . . . 

P*  O . * . State . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Xve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


In  the  estimate  of  revenues  the  Governor  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  budget  bill  $13,500,000  from  the  one-half 
mill  direct  State  tax  on  real  estate,  which  it  now  is 
proposed  not  to  levy  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  as  a 
measure  of  relief  to  the  farmers. — New  York  Times. 

T  IS  stuff  like  the  above  printed  on  every  possible 
occasion  by  a  retinue  in  the  Governor’s  train  that 
casts  suspicion  on  his  farm  relief  propositions.  The 
inference  is  that  farmers  are  to  have  a  substantial 
saving  in  case  the  one-half  mill  tax  is  not  levied,  and 
then  would  have  no  good  argument  against  a  liberal 
portion  of  local  taxes.  The  truth  is  the  average  sav¬ 
ing  to  farmers  would  be  $3.68,  and  about  $750,000 
to  all  the  farmers  in  the  State.  The  biggest  tax  bur¬ 
den  to  farmers  comes  from  an  inequitable  system  of 
appraisals  and  local  property  tax  ou  these  appraisals 
for  State,  road,  school  and  other  local  expenses.  If 
there  is  a  sincere  purpose  to  relieve  the  farms,  let 
the  State  assume  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  roads 
and  schools,  and  raise  the  funds  to  pay  for  them 
by  a  gasoline  tax  for  the  roads  and  an  income  tax 
for  the  schools. 

AT  THE  recent  Farm  Products  Show  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  members  of  boys’  and  girls’  4-H 
clubs  in  a  number  of  counties  of  Pennsylvania  ex¬ 
hibited  “baby”  beeves  and  lambs  and  won  prizes 
which  prove  that  they  know  how  to  feed,  fit  and 
present  their  pets.  A  club  member  who  does  his 
work  well  comes  to  know  the  individuality  of  his 
animal,  and  to  be  devoted  to  it  as  a  pet.  He  delights 
in  lavishing  his  best  efforts  on  its  development.  He 
is  thrilled  if  he  wins  a  prize  on  it.  If  he  receives  a 
good  price  for  it,  that  fact  encourages  him.  When, 
however,  he  sells  it,  and  knows  that  he  will  never 
see  it  again,  he  is  likely  to  shed  tears.  Young  people 
who  raise  worthy  animals  are  mostly  tender-hearted. 
When  they  grow  up  they  are  apt  to  be  kind-hearted. 
Mercy  is  characteristic  of  people  who  raise  farm 
animals.  Boys  and  girls  made  fair  to  exceptional 
profits  on  their  calves  and  lambs  in  Harrisburg. 
They  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  useful  work 
which  trains  their  heads,  hearts  and  hands,  and  is 
good  for  their  physical  and  moral  health.  More  than 
500,000  4-H  club  members  in  the  United  States  are 
receiving  this  kind  of  training.  It  is  a  form  of  prac¬ 
tical  education  that  has  abundantly  justified  itself 
on  business  and  moral  grounds.  We  are  always  glad 
to  commend  it. 

MORE  LEGUMES!  Our  first-page  article  this 
week  tells  a  striking  story  of  interest  to  the 
general  farmer  as  well  as  live-stock  man — nitrogen 
for  the  farm  and  protein  for  the  animals.  Some  of 
us  remember,  when  small  hoys,  hearing  father  and 
grandfather  tell  how  “good”  clover  hay  was  for  live¬ 
stock  feeding,  and  how  much  good  it  did  the  land  to 
plow  under  a  clover  sod.  They  did  not  know  just 
why,  but  did  not  bother  about  that,  as  they  saw 
the  results  from  colver  every  year.  Some  scientific 
men  were  working  on  this  matter  of  legumes  but 
were  not  taken  very  seriously,  and  were  apparently 
not  sure  of  their  own  position.  Now  all  of  these 
facts  about  nitrifying  bacteria  are  common  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  we  plan  to  work  with  these  bacteria  as 
we  would  with  any  other  hired  man.  Yet,  as  L.  H. 
W.  says,  many  of  our  fields  are  sorely  in  need  of 
treatment  with  clover  and  other  legumes.  It  is  easy 
to  let  land  run  out  where  these  helpful  hired  men 
do  not  have  their  proper  place  regularly  in  the 
rotation. 

ALL  workers  in  organized  charity  and  uplift 
work  assert  that  a  constantly  increasing  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  care  of  dependent  old  people.  Modern 
industry  has  little  space  for  the  elderly,  and  there 
are  altogether  too  many  families  with  enough  in¬ 


come  for  personal  comfort  and  pleasure,  but  with 
no  place  for  the  old  relatives.  Some  of  the  welfare 
organizations  cai’e  for  old  people  in  their  own  homes  * 
on  a  pension  system  which  relieves  them  from  the 
stigma  of  public  charity.  The  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  reports  that  10 
years  ago  it  was  spending  $3,200  a  year  for  the  care 
of  aged  in  their  own  homes ;  now  it  is  spending 
$83,000  a  year  for  this  purpose.  The  saddest  part  of 
this  problem  is  the  fact  that  so  many  families  do 
not  want  to  bother  with  aged  relatives.  Either  they 
live  up  to  all  they  earn,  or  they  “don’t  want  to  be 
tied  down.”  We  think  with  pride  of  the  many  farm 
homes  where  some  old  person  finds  a  haven  of 
peace ;  where  not  only  food  and  shelter  but  affection 
and  appreciation  are  freely  given,  and  where  the 
silver  hair  and  feeble  strength  are  added  reasons 
for  unselfish  care,  even  when  means  are  small  and 
responsibilities  are  many.  It  will  be  a  bleak  world 
when  old  people,  and  all  those  who  have  fallen  be¬ 
hind  in  their  journey,  must  depend  on  the  chilly 
sympathies  of  organized  charity  for  the  eventide 
of  life. 

44  A  BANDONED  farms  in  the  East”  is  a  subject 
on  which  many  Western  “farm  leaders”  have 
voiced  and  written  much  inexcusable  misinforma¬ 
tion.  Most  Western  farmers  are  vaguely  prejudiced 
against  the  East  as  a  farming  country,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  its  so-called  “abandoned  farm  problem”  has 
been  exaggerated  by  their  leaders.  There  is  a  small 
percentage  of  abandoned  farms  in  the  East.  That 
fact  is  no  more  disturbing  than  the  fact  that  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  Illinois  farmers  are  tenants.  In 
all  of  the  corn-belt  States  the  percentage  of  tenancy 
is  high  and  increasing.  So  also  is  the  percentage  of 
mortgaged  farms.  Most  of  the  tenants  live  under 
conditions  the  least  said  about  which  the  better. 
Comparisons,  however,  seldom  serve  a  good  purpose, 
and  to  dwell  upon  them  fosters  sectionalism.  We 
have  a  farm  problem.  It  is  national  at  its  roots. 
Efforts  to  solve  it  will  be  ineffective  if  they  are 
narrowly  sectional.  They  must  be  national  and 
united  in  order  to  bring  about  relief  from  the  in¬ 
justices  of  a  distribution  system  under  which  the 
producer  gets  only  about  a  third  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar. 

* 

ISTANCE  from  market  is  a  handicap  to  bulky 
stuff,  but  it  surely  does  sometimes  stimulate 
quality  shipments.  It  was  the  Pacific  Coast  region 
and  not  the  suburbs  of  the  big  cities  which  worked 
out  a  way  to  invade  the  world’s  markets  with  fancy 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Even  the  fresh  egg  market, 
which  seemed  the  natural  monopoly  of  producing 
districts  close  to  market  centers,  now  meets  competi¬ 
tion  on  nearly  even  terms  from  some  of  the  special 
packs  sent  from  California.  The  fresh  milk  market 
is  held  fairly  well  by  the  producers  in  the  East,  but 
only  by  means  of  strict  health  board  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  hard  to  meet  in  distant  shipping  sections. 
New  Zealand  butter,  Chilean  peaches,  English  hot¬ 
house  grapes,  Belgian  endive,  Spanish  onions,  French 
chicory,  Argentine  corned  beef  and  a  long  list  of 
such  specialties  all  succeed  in  climbing  over  the 
tariff  wall  to  some  extent,  owing  to  special  quality 
or  reputation.  Anything  of  ordinary  grade  from 
such  far-distant  points  has  small  chance  except  in 
short-crop  seasons.  Tendency  of  these  fancy  grades 
is  to  reach  markets  still  more  distant.  This  year 
there  is  quite  a  demand  for  American  boxed  apples 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  where  cheap  and  luscious 
native  tropical  fruits  fill  the  markets,  but  somehow 
lack  the  tang  of  northern  apples.  Some  of  the  big, 
flaky  baking  potatoes  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  are  being  carefully  graded,  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper,  put  up  in  small  boxes  and  shipped  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  The  lesson  of  fancy  shipments 
from  distant  points  is  that  sooner  or  later  so  much 
of  the  best  trade  has  been  gathered  in  by  such 
products  that  the  nearby  shippers  have  been  forced 
in  self-defense  to  pay  more  attention  to  choice 
varieties,  improvement  of  grade  and  convenient, 
attractive  pack. 

* 

A  READER  in  California  sends  us  the  following 
experience,  which  shows  that  it  is  well  to 
think  things  over,  before  jumping  at  conclusions : 

Two  years  ago  I  was  advised  by  almost  all  the  neigh¬ 
bors  to  rip  out  my  olive  trees,  which  are  15  years  old, 
and  plant  grapes.  Olives  were  down  then  and  grapes 
were  up.  I  refused  advice,  and  talked  that  olives  would 
be  more  valuable,  and  that  grapes  would  be  over-pro¬ 
duced.  This  year  confirms  my  judgment.  I  received 
$100  per  ton,  run  of  the  orchard,  for  my  olives,  and 
grapes  are  all  over  hanging  on  the  vines,  and  can  be 
bought  for  $15  per  ton  delivered. 

The  advice  of  outsiders  as  to  just  what  we  should 
do  in  the  matter  of  changing  our  crops  or  farming 
plans  may  or  may  not  be  good.  At  any  rate  it 
should  not  be  followed  without  careful  checking  up 


based  on  our  own  knowledge  and  observation.  There 
may  be  possibilities  that  have  remained  latent  be¬ 
cause  of  our  oversight  or  faulty  management. 

* 

OVERNOR  Roosevelt  sent  his  budget  to  the 
Legislature  on  January  28.  It  calls  for  $256,- 
418,774.  This  is  $23,775,073  more  than  last  year. 
The  estimated  State  revenue  for  the  year  is  $262,- 
133,590,  which,  if  realized,  would  leave  a  surplus  of 
$5,714,816.  This  budget  of  assets  and  liabilities  is 
made  up  on  the  basis  of  present  laws  as  they  stand. 
There  may  be  changes  in  details,  but  as  we  spend 
more  we  pay  more.  The  budget  is  nearly  five  times 
the  tax  bill  of  15  years  ago. 

* 

AMONG  tne  excellent  things  in  the  December, 
1928,  issue  of  The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  are 
several  quotations  from  speeches  of  prominent  edu¬ 
cators.  Some  of  these  might  be  classed  as  startling 
from  the  standpoint  of  old,  established  educational 
methods  but,  whatever  their  merit  otherwise,  are 
encouraging  as  evidence  that  educators,  themselves, 
are  doing  some  of  the  independent  thinking  that  they 
have  so  long  urged  upon  their  students  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  real  education.  Dr.  Hamilton  Holt,  president 
of  Rollins  College,  Florida,  is  credited  with  “No 
man  can  get  an  education  by  being  a  sponge.”  “The 
necessary  thing  is  for  the  professor  to  have  the  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  of  his  pupils,  to  inspire  them 
with  his  personal  enthusiasm  in  his  subject — not 
merely  to  be  teaching  a  science  but  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents.”  “The  best  teacher  in  most  colleges  is  the 
football  coach.”  President  Holt  is  right  in  saying 
that  no  man  can  get  an  education  by  being  a 
sponge,  that  is,  by  merely  absorbing  facts,  hut  he 
would  probably  be  the  last  to  deny  that  absorption 
from  those  about  him  does  play  a  very  important 
part  in  a  child’s  education.  It  is  the  absorption  of 
the  personal  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  that  gives 
the  inspiration  which  President  Holt  considers  so 
important.  Nowhere  else  than  in  the  little  one-room 
schoolhouse  is  better  opportunity  offered  for  gaining 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  pupils  and  in¬ 
spiring  them  with  enthusiasm  for  knowledge.  Here 
the  pupils  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  teacher. 
What  she  is  as  well  as  what  she  says  educates  those 
under  her  charge.  The  influence  of  her  personality 
will  remain  long  after  what  she  taught  has  been 
forgotten ;  it  will  become  a  part  of  the  child’s  life. 
Neither  fine  buildings  nor  large  classes  make  a 
great  school;  greatness  lies  in  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher. 

* 

One  kind  of  relief  we  need  is  not  to  pay  town,  county 
and  other  public  employes  three  or  four  times  as  much 
each  year  as  a  good  farmer,  with  100  to  150  acres,  can 
make  in  a  year,  and  not  to  employ  two  or  three  of 
them  to  do  one  man’s  work.  f.  a. 

New  York. 

HIS  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  so  far  as  the 
economies  of  government  are  concerned.  Some 
years  ago  we  saw  several  street  employes  in  a  city 
raising  a  sidewalk  flag  that  was  a  little  sunken. 
There  were  two  bosses ;  three  men  were  working  at 
the  stone  with  bars;  one  threw  a  little  sand  under 
with  a  shovel  when  the  stone  was  raised,  and  one 
stood  by  with  a  red  flag  to  warn  pedestrians  against 
danger.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  that  job  of  repair 
work  cost  the  municipality.  On  the  farm  one  man 
and  a  boy  would  have  handled  such  a  job  easily,  and 
the  man  alone  could  have  done  it  if  necessary. 


Brevities 

The  cat  has  never  had  full  credit  for  her  work  in  rat 
extermination.  There  is  a  difference  in  cats,  of  course. 
The  long,  slim,  black  ones  are  great  ratters. 

“IIakrow  until  you  think  the  ground  is  in  good  shape 
to  plant,  then  harrow  just  as  much  more,”  is  the  advice 
a  Maine  reader  offers  for  satisfactory  tillage. 

In  New  York  City  Smith  still  leads  all  other  sur¬ 
names,  with  Cohen  second.  In  Boston  the  five  leading 
surnames  are  Smith,  Sullivan,  Brown,  Johnson  and 
Murphy. 

A  reader  says  he  would  like  to  summer  in  Vermont 
and  winter  around  Norfolk,  Va.  Having  been  to  both 
of  those  locations  at  the  seasons  mentioned,  we  rather 
like  his  program. 

How  about  a  plant  box  about  three  feet  square  set 
on  a  post  each  side  of  the  driveway?  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  build  the  boxes  and  paint  them.  Petunias  do 
well  in  such  boxes  and  will  trail  down  a  foot  or  two 
all  around. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1183,  “The  Care  of  Leathex1,” 
which  gives  much  useful  infoi*mation  as  to  care  of  shoes, 
harness,  and  other  leather  ai'ticles.  The  price  is  five 
cents  (coin  only,  never  send  stamps)  and  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Four  new  members  have  gained  entrance  into  the 
New  Hampshire  “300  Bushel  Potato  Club”  this  year, 
which  raises  the  total  membership  to  16,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  by  Fox’d  Prince,  of  the 
State  Univei-sity,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  contest.  Of 
the  21  potato  gi’owers  entered  only  seven  harvested 
the  neeessai’y  300  bushels  of  potatoes ;  three  of  these 
had  attained  membership  last  year.  The  highest  yield 
was  389  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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The  Gasoline  Tax 

We  hear  much  talk  here  about  gasoline  tax.  but  get 
little  information.  Please  publish  both  sides  of  it. 

New  York.  G.  s. 

TAX  on  gasoline  is  a  sales  tax,  and  like  all 
sales  taxes  will  fall  heavier  on  the  poor  and 
medium  classes  than  on  the  wealthy  classes. 

The  commercial  busses,  commercial  trucks,  de¬ 
livery  wagons,  salesmen,  manufacturers  and  supply 
houses  generally  will  pay  the  tax  originally,  hut  in 
most  cases  will  add  it  to  their  cost  of  production 
and  shift  it  to  the  farmer  in  the  prices  they  charge 
him. 

The  farmer  will  pay  the  tax  on  gas  used  in  his  car, 
truck,  tractor,  pump,  stationary  engine,  etc.,  but  un¬ 
like  the  others  he  cannot  shift  what  he  pays  directly 
or  what  he  pays  indirectly  in  the  price  of  what  he 
buys,  because,  for  the  most  part,  he  does  not  fix  the 
price  of  what  he  produces  and  sells. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  abandon  the  State  prop¬ 
erty  tax,  which  brings  the  State  $14,000,000,  and 
adopt  the  gasoline  tax  in  its  place.  On  an  average 
farmers  pay  $3.68  State  property  tax.  The  State 
does  not  show  the  farm  assessment  in  total  share 
of  State  property  tax,  but  it  may  be  estimated  at 
about  $750,000.  Certainly  every  farmer  with  a  car 
or  other  gasoline  power  would  pay  several  times  the 
State  tax  with  his  direct  gas  bills,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  indirect  gas  tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  costing  the  State  nearly 
$50,000,000  a  year  to  construct  and  maintain  roads. 
Farmers  are  paying  a  large  portion  of  this  in  local 
property  tax,  and  others  within  and  without  the 
State  are  using  the  roads  and  wearing  them  out. 
The  gas  tax  is  a  good  way  for  them  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  expense,  provided  the  whole  tax  law  is 
revised  to  fairly  relieve  the  farms  of  the  unjust  bur¬ 
den  they  are  now  carrying.  It  seems  to  us  entirely 
fair  that  the  State  should  apportion  a  part  of  the 
gasoline  tax  to  townships  for  their  dirt  roads  in 
proportion  to  mileage  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
the  gas  tax  to  county  and  State  roads,  relieving  the 
counties  and  townships  of  all  or  a  major  portion  of 
compulsory  road  tax.  If  the  State  needs  more  money 
for  roads,  and  is  sincere  in  a  purpose  to  relieve 
farmers,  it  can  increase  the  gas  tax  or  the  income 
tax.  In  any  event  the  cost  of  constructing  and  re¬ 
pairing  hard  roads  and  bridges  should  be  paid  by 
the  State,  and  all  the  work  including  the  repair  of 
dirt  roads  should  be  directed  by  the  State  road  au¬ 
thorities.  No  road  policy  will  be  right  until  the 
State  does  its  part  to  the  improvement  of  the  dirt 
roads. 

The  commercial  busses  and  trucks  will  not  do 
their  share  when  they  pay  a  gas  tax.  They  com¬ 
pete  with  the  railroads  anclitrolley  lines  which  main¬ 
tain  their  own  lines  and  pay  taxes.  If  the  rail¬ 
roads  lose  income,  because  of  diminished  business, 
they  are  allowed  to  increase  rates  on  traffic.  The 
State  furnishes  expensive  roads  for  the  commercial 
busses  and  trucks  and  invites  a  higher  rail  rate  in 
consequence.  Why  shouldn’t  the  busses  and  trucks 
also  pay  a  franchise  tax  to  help  maintain  the  roads 
which  they  do  so  much  to  wear  out  and  destroy? 


Further  Dairy  Mergers 

HE  United  States  Dairy  Products  Corporation, 
which  heretofore  has  been  operating  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Scranton,  Pa.,  Newark  and  other  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  cities,  has  gone  south  as 
far  as  Virginia  and  taken  possession  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Dairy  Company,  Richmond,  Va.,  in  a  merger 
recently  announced.  The  project  as  reported  is  to 
organize  a  new  Richmond  company  to  take  over  the 
capital  stock  of  the  old  Richmond  concern.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  new  stock  will  be  taken  by  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  old  company,  and  the  present 
management  of  the  old  company  continue.  We  are 
getting  so  accustomed  to  reading  of  mergers  that 
there  seems  to  be  something  lacking  in  the  dairy 
papers  that  do  not  announce  one,  and  the  lists 
of  dairy  mergers  form  no  insignificant  part  of  the 
record.  A  half  dozen  big  concerns  seem  to  have  a 
fair  prospect  of  dominating  the  industry  of  the 
whole  country,  and  when  their  position  is  well  con¬ 
solidated,  it  would  not  be  a  very  large  step  to  a 
merger  putting  them  all  under  one  head. 


Depends  on  the  Contract 

A  bought  from  B  a  young  cow  that  had  had  one  calf, 
but  in  delivering  calf  was  so  injured  that  she  probably 
will  never  raise  another,  and  is  practically  useless  for 
dairy  purposes.  Cow  was  delivered  to  A  with  other 
stock,  and  A  failed  to  discover  her  condition  until  after 
paying  for  her.  What  redress  has  A?  subscriber. 

HE  responsibility  between  A  and  B  in  this  case 
depends  entii-ely  on  the  representations  made  by 
B  to  A  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  If  B  represented 
that  the  cow  was  in  normal  health  and  normal  con¬ 


dition  and  in  breeding  or  capable  of  breeding,  and 
A  relied  on  this  representation  to  make  the  pur- 
ehase,  A  would  have  a  legitimate  claim  against  B, 
and  if  he  would  prove  the  representations  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  court  he  ought  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
cover  damages.  Morally  B  certainly  would  be  under 
obligations  to  make  good  his  promises  to  A. 

On  the  other  hand  if  A  accepted  the  cow  on  his 
own  judgment,  and  afterwards  discovered  the  con¬ 
dition  complained  of,  he  would  hardly  have  any 
claim  against  B  for  his  failure  to  use  good  judgment, 
and  cai*e  in  the  selection  of  the  cow. 


Hugh  Adair  Passes  On 

UGII  ADAIR,  a  prominent  dairy  farmer  of 
Delhi,  Delaware  Co.,  New  York,  died  suddenly 
in'  New  York  City  on  January  29  of  heart  failure. 
He  was  stricken  while  attending  a  monthly  milk 
meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  and  died  before  medical  assistance 
arrived.  He*yvas  a  native  of  Delaware  Coxxnty,  and 
had  lived  30  years  at  Delhi,  where  he  owned  and 
operated  a  300-acre  dairy  farm.  He  was  65  years 
old.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Adair,  Delaware  County 
loses  a  useful  citizen,  and  dairy  farmers  lose  a 
staunch  friend.  He  worked  hard  and  conscientiously 
to  unite  dairymen  in*  the  New  York  milk  shed.  He 
supported  the  Conference  Board  recommended  by 
the  Ten  Eyck  Committee.  He  was  a  member  of  it, 
and  persisted  in  the  hope  of  uniting  the  dairy  groups 
under  it  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  His  concern  was 
never  for  himself  or  for  any  group,  but  for  the  dairy 
industry  as  a  whole.  As  revealed  to  us,  he  stood  as 
a  man  of  sterling  honesty  and  high  ideals.  He  was 
an  outstanding  character^  in  the  dairy*  farm  circles 
of  the  State.  In  this  position  he  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  associates. 


Boss  and  Hired  Man  Idle 

Like  many  others  at  this  time*  of  the  year  there 
“ain’t  nothing’’  much  for  me  to  do  except  to  write 
pieces  to  papers.  I  have  a  good  hired  man,  too.  Now 
can’t  you  dope  out  some  scheme  whereby  we  can  earn  a 
little  change?  Say  a  few  neighbors  combine  to  erect  a 
small  shack,  install  machinery  and  tools,  co-operate,  all 
paid  so  much  per  hour.  This  is  the  best  lead  you  have 
had  in  1929  years.  I  suggest  you  air  the  question  in 
your  paper.  an  idler. 

New  York. 

WE  COULDN’T  find  space  in  a  year|for  all  that 
could  be  said  on  this  subject.  There  are  at 
least  seventeen  “headings”  for  a  page  article  for 
each  subject.  But  this  good  friend  is  fertile  in  ideas, 
and  l’esourceful  in  language  to  defend  them.  We 
sympathize  with  an  Orange  County  dairy  farmer 
out  of  work.  We  are  sorry  for  Ihe  hired  man,  too. 
We  could  suggest  “swapping  jobs”  on  the  wood  pile 
and  in  the  cow  barn  on  a  nearby  farm,  but  this 
would  not  include  the  companionship  of  his  sugges¬ 
tion  nor  high  rewards  per  hour.  Milk  returns  have 
their  limitations.  We  pass  the  problem  on  to  other 
farmers  out  of  work — with  or  without  a  hii-ed  man. 
What  can  be  done*  in  gi'oups  to  supplement  thefmilk 
bills,  and  take  boss  and  hired  man  out  of  idleness? 


Pledge  to  Keep  Up  Milk  Prices 

AT  THE  monthly  meeting  of  the  Milk  Producers 
Advisory  Board  December  27,  3928,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions,  introduced  by  John  L.  Craig,  were 
adopted 

Resolved  that  the  price  paid  for  milk  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  since  October  1,  1928,  has  been  con¬ 
trary  to  the  great  law  of  supply  arid  demand,  in  that 
through  the  shortage  of  supply  the  producer  was  en¬ 
titled  to  at  least  one1  cent  per  quart  more  than  he  re¬ 
ceived. 

Resolved,  Therefore,  in  view  of  said  low  price  we  the 
Advisory  Board  composing  the  Executive  Committees 
of  the  Sheffield  Producers,  Inc.,  and  the  Unity  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  Inc.,  do  hereby  recommend  and 
pledge  our  best  efforts  to  maintain  price  for  classes  1 
and  2  at  the  same  figure  as  for  December  up  to  an  in¬ 
cluding  the  15th  day  of  April,  1929.  This  action  is 
deemed  necessary  to  encourage  production  sufficient  to 
supply  future  demands  of  the  New  York  milk  shed. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too 
long.] 

Feeds  Fifty  Without  Profit 

Relief  for  the  farmer  must  come  from  his  own  efforts. 
The  professional  reliever  is  usually  either  an  imprac¬ 
tical  dreamer  or  a  practiced  trickster,  and  whoever 
plans  the  scheme,  whether  co-operative,  unworkable  or 
just  plain  hold-up,  the  originator  generally  gets  away 
with  the  bacon 

The  farmers  30-oent  dollar  of  today  has  been  no  easy 
attainment.  In  past  ages  the  actual  soil  tiller  was  a 
slave  or  little  better,  and  only  in  the  development  of 
this  country  has  the  one-family  farm  been  predominant. 
Other  industries  have  now  outgrown  us,  and  all  their 
members  wish  to  buy  good  food  cheap.  If  farmers  can 
find  a  way  to  unite  their  power  and  direct  them  them¬ 
selves  for  themselves,  they  will  win  any  reasonable  de¬ 
mands.  If  they  continue  to  dump  more  food  than  need¬ 


ed  into  the  markets  for  any  comer  to  take,  and  leave 
what  pay  he  pleases,  they  will  continue  to  get  what’s 
left  after  all  others  get  their  wants. 

We  have  an  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  function  effectively.  Why  not  an  American 
Federation  of  Farmei’s  with  a  like  simple  purpose,  to 
get  better  pay?  I  produce  food  value  for  50  people  and 
get  no  profit.  h.  R.  greene. 

West  Virginia. 

The  increase  of  knowledge  and  power  and  riches  and 
strength  and  honor  and  glory  and  blessing  have  in¬ 
creased  the  handicaps  of  those  who  till  the  soil.  In 
this  day,  collectively,  we  are  a  great  people.  In¬ 
dividually  there  are  but  few  remaining  who  have  the 
knowledge  of  self-preservation  enjoyed  by  the  savage. 
Many  an  agricultural  instructor,  if  given  a  farm  and 
equipment,  would  be  unable  of  his  own  knowledge  and 
with  the  work  of  his  own  hands  to  gather  from  it  a 
living;  yet  such  are  anxious  to  tell  the  farmers  what 
is  for  their  good  and  make  them  do  it. 

Others  who  do  not  presume  to  know  it  all,  and  who 
believe  in  the  inalienable  rights  of  farmers  overlook  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  community  and  often  every  farm 
in  a  community  has  to  face  a  different  problem,  and  to 
try  to  standardize  all  these  pi-oblems  is  to  fly  into  the 
face  of  nature.  roland  wiiitney. 

New  York. 

I 

Tax  Statement  Misleads 

I  find  more  of  the  truth  and  a  desire  to  teach  the 
facts  of  taxation  in  your  paper  than  any  other  farm 
paper.  Much  information  sent  out  and  published  is 
false  and  misleading.  One  recent  statement  claims  to 
have  reduced  taxes  $6,250,000  by  lowering  the  tax  rate 
on  general  property  tax  one-half  mill.  This  was  not 
true.  On  an  average  this  saved  the  farmer  on  State  tax 
$3.68  each  or  about  $700,000  in  all,  and  he  had  this  and 
more  added  to  local  and  indirect  taxes. 

A  local  paper  estimates  that  the  cities  will  pay  90  per 
cent  of  the  gas  tax.  The  farmer  will  pay  his  share  of 
direct  gas  tax,  also  an  indirect  tax  on  his  products  sent 
to  market  by  truck  and  again  a  shifted  tax  on  products 
from  the  cities  that  he  consumes.  The  gas  tax  will 
cost  the  farmer  two  and  three  times  his  present  general 
property  tax,  so  why  shout  for  the  shifting  of  taxes 
which  actually  increase  the  farm  burden?  G.  H.  c. 

New  York. 

Real  Farm  Relief 

I  note  a  great  deal  of  space  in  newspapers  is  given 
of  late  to  legislative  remedies  for  farm  relief.  Having 
devoted  my  entire  life  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  hon¬ 
est  living  for  myself  and  family  on  a  Delaware  County 
dairy  farm  I  fully  realize  the  extreme  necessity  there 
exists  for  relief  if  the  dairy  industry  is  to  survive. 

Tax  reductions  sound  well,  tariff  adjustments  may 
help,  as  may  also  some  of  the  other  suggestions,  but 
I  fail  to  see  how  any  real  or  permanent  relief  can  come 
to  the  farmer  so  long  as  he  is  at  the  mex-cy  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  dealers  who  fix  the  price  of  commodities  he 
has  for  sale  on  one  hand  and  another  combination  of 
dealers  who  fix  the  price  of  the  things  he  must  buy  on 
the  other  hand.  These  two  sets  of  combinations  can 
l'eadily  figure  out  the  amount  of  aid  the  farmer  will 
get  from  the  proposed  l-emedies,  and  adjust  their  own 
schedules  sufficiently  to  reap  the  benefit  for  themselves. 

Various  industries  and  occupations  have  commissions 
authorized  by  law  to  serve  the  people  in  these  branches 
of  industry  like  railroading,  banking  and  labor.  They 
do  increase  the  income  of  rhe  people  under  their  juris¬ 
dictions.  Legally  authorized  to  take  a  lax-ger  share  of 
the  general  wealth,  they  take  by  government  authority 
a  part  of  the  wealth  that  belongs  to  the  farmer.  Since 
a  government  commission  is  able*to  do  this  for  others, 
why  is  it  that  a  similar  commission  cannot  be  created 
to  determine  prices  for  the  farmer  and  to  increase  his 
net  income  as  is  done  with  evident  intent  for  the 
others?  J.  P.  m. 

New  York. 

Tax  Incomes  Only 

It  is  about  time  that  intelligent  men  tackled  the  tax 
problem,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  politicians.  After 
the  World  War  the  industries  sent  up  a  holler  for  fear 
the  government  might  resort  to  a  capital  levy.  I  ask 
you,  is  not  every  tax  levied  on  youx’ihome  a  capital  levy? 

Every  tax  has  to  come  either  from  your  income  or 
from  your  capital.  Taxes  against  income  do  not  les¬ 
sen  the  productive  power  of  the  nation  or  individual  so 
long  as  they  are  not  excessively  burdensome.  The  usual 
tendency  is  to  increase  the  earning  power.  Taxes 
against  capital  lessen  the  total  amount  of  capital,  and 
therefore  lessen  the  productivity  of  the  individual  as 
well  as  the  State. 

Now  to  apply  this  to  farm  taxes.  Your  farm  con¬ 
sists  of  a  home  and  a  factory.  The  land  and  barns  may 
be  called  the  factory.  Your  labor  produces  your  income 
from  this  capital  and  all  your  tax  is  paid  out  of  your 
income.  The  home  produces  no  income  and  cannot  pay 
any  tax. 

The  only  just  tax  is  a  tax  on  income.  One  of  my 
earliest  impressions  of  a  tax  collector  was  seeing  a  man 
driving  three  cows  along  the  road.  These  cows  were 
seized  from  a  poor  man  unable  to  pay  his  taxes  be¬ 
cause  of  illness  and  crop  failure. .  I  have  seen  widows 
of  hard-working  men  ousted  from  homes  into  the  street 
because  they  had  no  income  to  pay  their  tax  on  a  home 
they  had  worked  hard  to  earn. 

Let  us  substitute  some  forms  of  income  tax  for  our 
property  tax  and  give  each  man  or  family  the  right  to 
own  a  home,  so  that  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  mis¬ 
fortune  no  power  on  earth  can  drive  him  into  the  street. 

New  York.  w.  bronson  taylor. 

Real  Farm  Committeemen 

The  only  farm  relief  farmers  need  is  relief  from  the 
burdens  imposed  on  them  by  middlemen.  If  the  mid¬ 
dlemen’s  profit  could  be  made  50-50  with  the  farmer’s 
profit,  the  farmer  could  take  care  of  himself.  But  in  all 
I  hear  from  Albany,  there  is  nothing  said  either  to  re¬ 
duce  the  middlemen’s  profits,  or  to  equalize  them  with 
farm  profits.  The  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
farmers’  affairs  is  composed  of  good  men,  but  could 
any  one  of  them  go  on  a  farm  today,  and  make  a  living 
and  a  profit  if  he  did  not  have  some  income  beside  the 
farm?  Why  is  there  never  any  man  appointed  on  com¬ 
mittees  who  makes  his  living  on  the  farm?  If  real 
farmers  were  on  such  committees,  they  would  reach  an 
understanding  in  a  short  time,  because  they  would  have 
to  get  back  to  do  the  farm  work,  and  because  what  they 
did  would  affect  their  own  business,  and  their  own 
profits.  They  would  have  no  time  nor  inclination  to 
heat  about  the  bush.  They  would  not  all  be  college  men. 
They  would  be  educated  by  the  hard  knocks  of  the  farm. 
They  are  the  men  the  world  must  depend  upon  for  the 
food  supply,  and  they  are  the  men  who  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  for  themselves  on  committees. 

New  York,  jj. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Pilgrim  Way 

But  once  I  pass  this  way, 

And  then — no  more. 

But  once,  and  then  the  Silent  Door 
Swings  on  its  hinges — 

Opens  .  .  .  closes — 

And  no  more 
I  pass  this  way. 

So  while  I  may, 

With  all  my  might, 

I  will  essay 

Sweet  comfort  and  delight 
To  all  I  meet  upon  the  Pilgrim  Way, 
For  no  man  travels  twice 
The  Great  Highway 
That  climbs  through  Darkness  up  to 
light—  ' 

Through  night 

To  day.  _ 

— John  Oxenham. 

* 

Some  of  the  new  Winter  underwear  for 
women  is  made  of  French  rabbit  wool. 
We  saw  some  recently  which  included 
vests,  tights,  combinations  and  under¬ 
hose,  all  flesh  color.  This  fabric  is  very 
light  and  warm — the  fights  weigh  less 
than  an  ounce.  The  rabbit  wool  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  vests  costing  $7.25,  tights  $9.50, 
and  combinations  $12.75. 


The  fashionable  “boyish  figure  has 
been  hard  on  the  candy  manufacturers, 
who  are  "trying  a  well-considered  cam¬ 
paign  t<>  recover  their  diminishing  sales. 
Milling  interests  also  are  working  in  the 
same  way  to  encourage  bread-eating. 
Lessened  consumption  in  both  cereals  and 
sugar  is  a  serious  damage  to  many  in¬ 
dustries.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  fashion  show  of  one  of  the  large  trade 
organizations  recently  showed  curves  in 
place  of  straight  lines,  with  a  promised 
return  to  feminine  curves.  The  most  seri¬ 
ous  thing  in  this  general  effort  for  slim¬ 
ness  is  the  undernourished  condition  of 
many  girls  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
25.  Its  result  is  seen  in  many  cases  of 
tuberculosis. 

*  * 

Among  fabrics  for  late  W  inter  and 
early  Spring  we  note  wool  jersey  in  light 
weights;  white  and  colors,  $2  to  $3  a 
yard ;  tweeds,  soft  and  light,  $3  to  $G.o0 ; 
crepe  jepsey,  especially  in  light  and  high 
colors,  $3  a  yard;  plain  and  Prmted 
linens,  from  about  98  cents  a  yard  up. 
Printed  cotton  piques  at  98  cents  a  yard 
are  very  handsome,  and  there  are  lovely 
piques  for  sports  dresses  costing  about  $3 
a  yard.  Some  of  the  fashions  for  south¬ 
ern  wear  are  displayed  by  “sun-tanned  ’ 
mannequins,  so  that  buyers  can  tell  what 
the  effect  will  be  when  they  get  their  coat 
of  tan  at  Palm  Beach  or  Havana.  Arti¬ 
ficial  sunburn  is  supplied  by  some  of  the 
beauty  shops,  so  one  can  acquire  it  at 
home  if  desired. 


Bean  Porridge  Hot 

Yes,  in  the  days  of  long  ago  we  used  to 
have  bean  porridge  hot  for  supper  some¬ 
times  in  Winter,  and  how  good  it  was. 
Today  *  think  I  would  like  to  have  it  for 
supper  some  time  when  the  northeast 
wind  is  blowing  and  the  snow  is  pdmg 
down  so  very  thickly  outside.  Shall  1  tell 
vou  how  it  was  made?  Perhaps  you  will 
say  as  my  daughter  did  when  I  told  her 
something  about  it,  after  reading  the  re¬ 
quest  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  rule  for  bean 
porridge.  She  said : 

“I  should  think  that  was  a  funny 

megS  J,> 

Well,  funny  mess  or  not,  it  wms  some¬ 
thing  we  all  liked.  We  were  not  used  to 
frosted  cake  and  very  rich  puddings  and 
pies,  but  were  brought  up  on  a  farm  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  where  brown  bread 
and  beans,  fish  and  potatoes,  and  a  boiled 
dinner,  or  “boiled  dish”  as  it  was  some¬ 
times  called,  was  often  on  the  table. 

But  you' are  getting  impatient  to  know 
how  to  "make  bean  porridge,  so  here  goes: 
Get  a  good  generous  piece  of  corned  beef; 
I  prefer  the  kind  that  h..s  a  streak  of  fat 
and  a  streak  of  lean  mixed  in,  a  piece 
that  has  been  slightly  corned.  Get  out 
the  big  dinner  pot  ;  Mother  had  a  big  iron 
pot,  but  that  big  qgate  preserving  kettle 
will  do.  Have  it  half  full  of  boiling  water, 
put  in  the  beef  after  washing  it.  When  it 
gets  to  boiling  again,  have  ready  a  cupful 
of  pea  beans,  picked  over  and  washed. 
Put  these  also  into  the  boiling  -water  with 
the  meat.  This  should  be  put  on  early 
in  the  morning  so  that  the  meat  can  have 
plenty  of  time  to  get  boiled  tender.  Now 
begin  to  get  your  vegetables  ready.  Have 
a  good  head  of  cabbage  cut  in  quarters 
and  put  in  cold  water,  a  turnip  or  two, 
the  vellow  rutabaga  kind,  cut  in  slices 
about  V<i  in.  thick  and  peeled;  three  or 
four  carrots,  peeled  and  split  in  two 
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lengthwise.  Put  the  cabbage  in  to  boil 
about  9  :30  or  10  o'clock,  the  turnip  and 
carrots  at  about  10 :45.  Have  a  lot  of 
potatoes  peeled  ready  to  put  into  the  pot 
at  about  quarter  past  11 ;  by  this  time 
the  meat  should  be  cooked  tender  so  that 
it  can  be  taken  out  on  a  large  platter. 
Taking  out  the  meat  will  make  room  for 
the  potatoes. 

I  forgot  the  beets;  but  don’t  you  for¬ 
get  them,  for  a  boiled  dinner  without  beets 
is  not  complete.  Boil  three  or  four  beets  in 
a  separate  kettle ;  be  sure  to  keep  enough 
water  in  them  so  they  will  not  boil  dry. 
They  need  three  or  four  hours  to  boil. 
When  the  potatoes  are  done,  take  all  up. 
Put  the  potatoes  in  a  large  dish  at  one 
side,  the  cabbage  on  the  other  side  of  the 
large  platter  of  meat ;  around  the  meat 
place  the  slices  of  beet,  turnip  and  carrot, 
and  gather  around  for  a  boiled  dinner. 

But,  you  say,  “Where  is  the  bean  por¬ 
ridge  coming  in?”  But  this  is  the  dinner; 
we  are  going  to  have  the  bean  porridge 
for  supper.  ' 

Put  the  kettle  on  the  back  part  of  the 
stove  while  eating  dinner.  After  dinner 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


166 — Attractive  and 
Comfortable.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40, 

42,  44  and  46-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd-  of  36- 
in.  contrasting  and 
4%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


378 — A  Junior  Coat 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
Of  32-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


350 — New  and  At¬ 
tractive.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years, 

36,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  40-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


177— -Slimly  Flatter¬ 
ing.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  5  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 
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put  the  kettle  on  the  front  of  the  stove 
and  get  it  to  boiling ;  have  ready  some 
cornmeal  mixed  up  in  cold  water,  stir  this 
into  the  boiling  liquid  in  which  the  meat 
and  all  was  boiled,  let  it  cook  about.  15 
minutes  or  so,  make  it  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  gruel  or  porridge,  set  it  away  and 
heat  it  up  for  supper,  with  brown  bread 
or  biscuit  crumbed  in. 

When  making  it  be  sure  to  put  in 
enough  water  so  that  it  will  not  be  too 
salty.  It  has  the  flavor  of  the  beans,  the 
meat  and  vegetables  all  combined,  and  is 
good. 

This  is  my  rule  for  brown  bread  :  Two 
cups  cornmeal,  one  cup  flour,  two  cups 
sweet  milk,  one  cup  sour,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  scant  teaspoon  salt,  half  cup  mo¬ 
lasses;  steam  three  hours,  aunt  MARY. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

John  and  Mary  have  lived  in  this 
neighborhood  40  or  50  years,  I  suppose, 
as  they  have  grandchildren  married,  and 
have  never  got  ahead  very  much.  It  is 
hard  to  say  exactly  just  what  has  been 
the  trouble;  at  least,  it  is  not  automo¬ 
biles!  Some  say  that  John  didn’t  work 
very  hard.  Mary  did,  at  any  rate.  She 
brought  up  several  children,  who  married 
too  young  and  accumulated  families  faster 
than  anything  else.  For  some  years  John 


and  Mary  lived  in  the  old  house  left  to 
Mary  for  her  lifetime  by  her  foster- 
father.  But  they  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
sickness  and  misfortune.  Now  Mary  is 
sick,  incurably  it  may  be,  and  John  has 
had  the  “flu”.  It  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
neighborhood  when  the  knowledge  leaked 
out  somehow  (leaked,  for  the  G.’s  are 
proud)  that  they  were  suffering  for  the 
common  necessities.  A  granddaughter, 
working  for  a  young  married  neighbor  on 
Saturdays,  told  of  buying  her  grandma  a 
nightgown,  but  she  had  not  finished  pay¬ 
ing  for  it,  and  she  inquired  about  the  price 
of  a  bathrobe.  The  Missionary  Society 
happens  to  be  unusually  well  supplied 
with  cash,  due  to  some  recent  enterprises, 
and  got  busy  forthwith,  voted  out  some 
money  for  staple  groceries,  and  planned 
for  free-will  donations  to  be  gathered  im¬ 
mediately,  for  we  all  had  a  fear  that  it 
might  soon  be  too  late.  I  suppose  we  are 
like  most  communities,  anxious  to  do  the 
right  and  generous  thing,  but  so  driven 
by  our  own  affairs  that  we  are  slack  in 
locating  need,  especially  silent  suffering 
like  this.  It  happened  that  I  had  a  piece 
of  bathrobe  material  in  the  house,  bought 
in  the  January  sales  last  year,  and  no 
urgent  need  of  it,  as  my  old  one  will  do. 
So  it  was  cut  and  made  in  a  hurry,  but 
as  nicely  as  I  knew  how,  and  finished, 
ready  for  the  donation  committee.  It  was 
not  old-ladyish  or  invalidish,  but  cheerful 
in  color,  tan  with  a  small  woven  pattern 
of  bright  red  and  blue,  trimmed  with  a 
pretty  blue  braid.  Meantime  the  trustee 
agreed  to  send  up  some  coal,  and  the  local 
Red  Cross  also  may  help.  As  I  said,  it  is 
a  shock  to  find  need  like  this  in  the  heart 
of  our  community,  and  the  response  looked 
like  Santa’s  own  truck,  though  few  of  us 
are  rich,  and  we  all  think  we  have  our 
troubles.  My  biggest,  recently,  has  been 
the  flu  among  my  hogs,  the  nice  shotes 
that  I  bought  very  reasonably  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  some  money  on,  having 
plenty  of  corn.  As  soon  as  I  knew  it, 

I  hurried  off  all  that  were  well,  and  fat 
enough  for  market,  and  sold  them  on  the 
lowest  day  of  the  week,  but  very  thankful 
at  that  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  of 
the  infection.  The  doctor  says  they  sel¬ 
dom  die,  but  lose  a  lot  of  weight.  I  had 
only  28  patients  at  a  time,  my  near 
neighbor  70.  I  actually  lost  a  little  sleep 
over  this  invasion,  as  I  never  had  it  to 
contend  with  before,  but  they  are  about 
well  now,  only  sick  about  a  week.  The 
little  pigs  had  it  later,  though  separated 
from  the  feeders.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  a  light  attack,  or  catight  just  at  the 
right  time  for  proper  treatment,  as  the 
cousins  who  used  to  live  here  write  that 
they  lost  one,  and  six  more  had  to  be 
drenched  three  times  a  day  for  a  week. 

I  thought  you  couldn’t  drench  hogs. 

I  bought  one  heifer  calf  where  I  had 
hoped  to ;  two  others  proved  to  be  the 
wrong  kind.  Little  Fanny  is  a  half-sister 
of  my  Clover-calf,  and  a  perfect  match 
for  Clover  at  her  age,  solid  fawn,  and 
very  large  and  peppy.  She  was  just  a 
week  old  when  she  came  here.  In  one  day 
she  learned  to  drink,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  I  called  excitedly  to  Charlie  to  come 
see  the  little  creature  standing  up  beside 
Clover  at  the  manger,  munching  hay !  She 
put  a  dent  in  my  cream  check  this  week, 
but  it  will  not  be  long  until  she  will 
graduate  from  whole  milk.  It  is  such  fun 
to  raise  little  heifers ! 

I  was  resting  the  other  evening,  watch¬ 
ing  the  lights  come  on  in  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  houses,  and  wondering  a  bit  about 
the  ways  of  our  ancestors.  “Early  candle¬ 
lighting,”  for  instance,  as  a  time  for  eve¬ 
ning  service ;  why,  in  Winter,  that  is  five 
o’clock  or  earlier !  Did  they  have  all  their 
feeding  and  milking  done  so  early?  We 
are  lucky  to  get  through  by  seven !  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  they  didn’t 
milk  cows  in  Winter;  but  they  did  in 
Shakespeare’s  time — “When  milk  comes 
frozen  home  in  pail.”  Maybe  the  families 
were  all  so  large  that  they  could  finish 
the  work  early.  One  of  our  Historical 
Society  members  has  an  old  iron  candle¬ 
stick  from  an  old  country  church,  recently 
torn  down,  and  we  were  discussing  this 
matter  of  “early  candle-lighting”.  She 
said,  “And  they  went,  too!  They  didn’t 
find  excuses  as  we  do  !” 

We  have  just  had  zero  weather;  only 
one  below  by  my  thermometer,  but  enough 
to  mention.  I  shut  up  the  grate  before 
Christmas,  for  the  first  time  in  six  years, 
and  started  baseburner  No.  2.  It  turned 
mild,  and  I  vather  fretted  for  the  glowing 
light  and  quick  heat  of  the  oven  fire,  but 
not  now.  The  room  overhead  is  temperate, 
but  I  moved  my  old  daybed  downstairs 
yesterday,  mostly  in  order  to  look  after 
Toto  when  the  weather  is  too  cold  or 
windy  to  put  her  in  her  kennel !  Brownie 
has  slept  in  the  kitchen  since  he  came 
back,  as  he  bunked  in  his  boss’s  office  all 
the  time  he  was  away,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  put  him  out  right  in  the  coldest  weather. 
My  neighbor  Edith  said  yesterday  that 
she  had  never  heard  of  so  many  families 
condensing  their  living  into  two  or  three 
rooms,  putting  up  a  bed  in  dining  or  sit¬ 
ting-room.  There  are  not  many  furnaces 
around  here;  I  can  think  of  only  three. 
And  it  has  not  been  a  particularly  bad 
Winter  so  far,  nor  is  coal  unusually 
scarce  or  high.  Sometimes  it  is  because 
of  sickness.  The  latest  style  of  grippe  has 
left  so  many  with  a  bronchial  cough,  and 
doctors  insist  on  warm  air  now  for  such 
cases.  The  teakettles  are  humming  on  all 
my  stoves.  Charlie  and  I  think  we  use  a 
fearful  amount  of  hot  water  for  the  feed¬ 
ing.  but  I  say.  “Hot  water  is  as  cheap  feed 
as  we  can  find!”  There  is  slop  for  the 
pigs,  warm  drink  for  the  fowls,  gruel  for 
the  calves,  And,  by  the  way,  two  more 


heifers  are  coming  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
hauled  without  getting  chilled.  My  banker 
says,  “You  surely  will  have  a  ‘calfery’ 
out  there.”  I  answer,  “I’m  dealing  in 
futures.”  He  laughs  and  pronounces  it  a 
very  safe  kind  of  stock  to  deal  in.  Coun¬ 
try  bankers  beam  favorably  on  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  their  struggling  customers  in 
live  stock,  not  paper  stock.  One  of  the 
new  calves  is  a  half-Guernsey.  Her 
mother  is  a  very  large  cow,  with  a  splen¬ 
did  udder.  I  have  been  wishing  to  try 
just  one  cow  of  this  mixture,  so  expect  to 
keep  little  Jenny  to  cowhood.  Some  of 
these  bought  calves  are  for  speculation. 
I  don’t  expect  to  keep  Judy,  the  Tennes¬ 
see  heifer,  because  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  her  ancestors,  and  she  is  not  just 
the  type  I  like  best.  But  she  has  developed 
wonderfully  in  the  last  few  months,  and 
will  probably  make  a  very  good  cow  for 
somebody  who  is  not  so  fussy  about  the 
looks  of  his  Jerseys. 

The  folks  have  been  moved  more  than 
a  month.  It  really  seems  rather  nice  to 
have  them  here,  especially  since,  in  the 
remodeled  house,  we  can  live  like  neigh¬ 
bors,  without  being  too  close.  Before  my 
grate  was  closed,  it  was  pleasant  to  come 
from  the  barn  and  see  four  chimneys 
smoking  gayly,  and  it  is  pleasant  at  night 
to  see  lights  on  all  sides  of  the  house. 
And  glory  be !  I  don’t  have  to  tend  chick¬ 
ens  !  I  haven’t  been  in  the  henhouse  since 
they  came !  e.  m.  c. 


Pennsylvania  Cup  Cheese 

This  recipe  requires  two  gallons  thick 
sour  milk,  best  when  soured  in  regular 
milk  pan,  and  be  sure  it  is  not  skimmed 
too  closely.  Heat  until  it  feels  hot  to 
your  touch.  Stir  to  break  curd  and  drain 
w'ell  through  sieve.  Place  curd  in  big 
earthen  bowl  and  put  on  stove  shelf  if 
you  keep  a  steady  fire,  or  on  a  chair  near 
furnace  register.  It  must  be  kept  luke¬ 
warm  for  about  36  hours,  when  it  will 
be  slightly  slimy  and  feel  slippery  to  the 
touch.  Now  make  another  batch  just  as 
you  did  first,  using  one  gallon  milk  this 
time.  Mix  two  batches  and  stand  over 
night,  salting  it  well,  about  one  heaping 
teaspoon  or  two  level.  If  you  have  a 
large  double  boiler  which  will  hold  curd 
place  it  in  the  inside  dish;  if  not,  place 
your  bowl  in  a  dishpan  of  hot  water. 
Cover  tight  until  warmed  through,  then 
stir  until  mixture  is  melted.  When  quite 
thin,  about  like  pancake  batter,  pour  into 
small  bowls  or  cups  and  stand  away  in 
room  kept  above  the  freezing  point,  but 
not  too  hot.  Cover  each  dish  with  an 
oiled  cloth  and  when  mold  forms  remove 
it  and  use  as  spread  on  bread  or  in  cheese 
dishes  in  general.  We  have  tried  this  re¬ 
peatedly  and  find  it  excellent.^ 

It  is  harder  to  make  in  Winter,  how¬ 
ever,  than  Summer,  owing  to  the  colder 
weather  and  necessary  lowering  of  tem¬ 
peratures  while  preparing.  The  l'ecipe 
could  be  halved,  but  I  find  better  results 
from  the  full  amount. 

MIRANDA  L.  WOOLSTON. 


Two  Favorite  Recipes 

Steamed  Graham  Pudding. — One  cup 
molasses,  a  little  salt,  two  small  teaspoons 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water, 
stirred  into  the  molasses  until  well  blend¬ 
ed ;  one  cup  sweet  milk,  cups  seedless 
raisins  well  floured,  two  cups  graham 
flour.  Steam  two  hours.  You  will  notice 
this  recipe  contains  no  sugar,  shortening 
or  eggs.  However,  it -is  a  very  nice  des¬ 
sert.  We  sometimes  use  sugar  and  cream 
as  a  sauce,  or  any  cooked  pudding  sauce 
is  good. 

The  following  recipe  for  mincemeat  is 
of  my  own  invention,  as  we  are  very  fond 
of  fruit  and  do  not  care  for  it  so  heavy 
with  meat  as  some :  Three  lbs.  meat 
(beef)  boiled  and  put  through  food  chop¬ 
per.  Add  one  heaping  teaspoon  salt,  half 
teaspoon  black  pepper,  1%  pecks  of  tart 
apples,  pared,  cored  and  chopped  in  a 
wooden  bowl  ( I  prefer  this  way,  as  the 
apples  turn  so  dark  if  put  throtigh  the 
chopper),  2  lbs.  small  seedless  raisins,  3 
lbs.  light  brown  sugar,  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  half  teaspoon  ground 
cloves,  half  nutmeg  grated,  one  large 
glass  jelly  (grape  or  currant),  one  quart 
canned  cherries,  one  pint  canned  straw¬ 
berries,  two  quarts  currant  juice.  Put 
all  these  ingredients  together,  let  stand 
over  night  in  cool  place,  then  place  on 
back  of  range.  Let  heat  slowly  stirring 
often.  When  heated  well,  allow  it  to 
cook  for  three  or  four  hours.  Seal  hot 
in  pint  cans.  This  rule  will  fill  15  pints. 

We  usually  have  an  abundance  of  red 
currants,  and  I  can  the  juice  same  as  we 
do  the  grape  jhice,  and  we  much  prefer 
it  for  juice  in  the  mincemeat  to  the  old- 
style  boiled  cider,  as  we  have  tried  both. 

ORVILLE’S  WIFE. 


Tested  Fudge  Cake 

One-half  cup  milk,  one  square  choco¬ 
late,  one  rounded  tablespoon  of  butter, 
melted  after  measuring.  Blend  these  all 
together,  cool,  add  yolk  of  one  egg  beaten 
well,  one  cup  sugar,  half  cup  more  milk, 
half  teaspoon  vanilla.  1%  cups  flour, 
scant  measure ;  some  flour  1%  cups  are 
enough,  so  be  careful.  The  last  thing  add 
a  level  teaspoon  of  soda  in  a  tablespoon 
of  hot  water.  Mix  whole  thoroughly,  bake 
in  square  tin,  frost  with  white  of  the  egg 
and  sugar.  When  you  bake  this  cake  in 
layers  it  is  called  “brownstone  front” 
cake.  You  use  white  frosting  between, 
same  as  top.  mrs.  i.  r.  l. 
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*11,000  worth 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


This  explains  longer  wear 

In  the  “  U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Testing  Labora¬ 
tories  a  machine  presses  the  sole  against 
swiftly  revolving  emery — very  much  like 
holding  a  boot  against  a  grinding  wheel. 
The  soles  in  some  brands  of  rubber  footwear 
chafe  away  at  the  rate  of  4-5"  per  hour. 
The  standard  of ‘‘U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Rub¬ 
ber  is  1-5"  per  hour.  No  wonder  many 
farmers  say  these  amazing  Blue  Ribbon 
boots  outwear  others  I 

The  300-Farmer  Test 

All  told.  Blue  Ribbon  footwear  must  pass 
12  laboratory  tests.  On  top  of  that,  300 


farm  workers  help  us  check  up  Blue  Ribbon 
wear  in  the  hard  grind  of  actual  service. 
They  wear  cross-mated  boots — a  “U.  S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  Boot  on  one  foot  and  a  compet¬ 
ing  boot  on  the  other.  By  watching  these 
results  we  make  certain  that  Blue  Ribbon 
Boots  outwear  others  I 

Make  this  test  yourself 

Twist  a  "U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot.  Then 
let  go  and  watch  it  snap  back!  It’s  as  live 
and  elastic  as  a  rubber  band.  You  can 
stretch  a  strip  cut  from  the  upper  more  than 
five  times  its  own  length!  Where  constant 
bending  cracks  inferior  footwear  this  rub¬ 
ber  stands  up! 


You’d  give  them  $11,000  care,  of  course!  Yet  no  tools  deserve  better 
care  than  your  feet.  No  tools  are  worth  so  much  (in  actual  cash) 
as  your  feet. 

Standard  accident  insurance  policies  prove  that.  These  authorities  set 
up  $11,200  as  the  average  value  of  a  pair  of  feet.  And  juries  frequently 
award  many  times  that  amount  in  cases  where  feet  are  maimed  or  lost. 

Here  is  news  for  those  priceless  feet  of  yours  that  tend  live  stock 
on  snowy  nights,  or  tramp  through  barnyards  and  wet  fields.  A  new 
and  better  boot  is  here — the  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot — a  boot  made 
to  keep  your  feet  warm  and  dry,  and  to  outlast  any  other  rubber 
footwear  under  similar  conditions  of  service. 

The  finest  Blue  Ribbon  rubber  goes  into  these  boots.  We  grow 
it  on  our  own  rubber  plantations  —  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is 
fashioned  into  boots  and  overshoes  by  the  most  skilful  workmanship. 
And  finally,  before  the  merchandise  is  offered  you,  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Testing  Laboratories  make  it  pass  12  tests  far  more  severe  than  your 
service  requirements. 


How  would  you  treat 

of  farm  implements  ? 


"U.  S.”  Footwear  for  the  Whole  Family 


1.  You  will  recognize  the  super-quality  of  these 
‘‘U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  the  instant  you  see 
and  handle  them.  Notice  the  liveness  of  the 
uppers  and  the  tough,  oversize  soles.  Every  point 
where  wear  is  greatest  is  heavily  reinforced  by 
from  4  to  1 1  layers  of  Blue  Ribbon  rubber.  Made 
with  gray  soles  and  red  or  black  uppers. 

2.  The  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus  (all-rubber 
arctic)  is  the  most  useful  shoe  on  the  farm.  Slips 
right  over  your  leather  shoes.  Kicks  off  in  a  jiffy. 
Washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Made  with  gray  sole3 
and  red  uppers.  4  or  5  buckles. 

3.  This  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Giant  Bootee  has 
a  white  upper  and  a  black  extension  outsole. 
Made  with  6  eyelets  or  4  eyelets.  Exceptionally 
well  reinforced  and  shaped  to  the  foot  for  longer 
wear  and  greater  comfort.  Other  bootees  with 
red  or  black  uppers  and  red,  gray  or  black  soles. 

4.  Gaytees  is  the  trade-marked  name  of  the 
new  tailored  overshoes  made  only  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company.  Beautifully  designed. 
New  styles,  new  patterns,  new  fabrics.  Smart  as 
a  Paris  slipper. 

See  them!  Also  a  complete  line  of  overshoes  with 
Kwik-glide  fasteners. 


Of  course,  for  women’s  use  around  the  farm, 
nothing  will  ever  beat  the  trim  “U.  S.”  cloth-top, 
buckle  galosh. 

5.  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  are  made  in  three 
lengths — knee,  medium,  hip.  They  have  gray 
soles  and  red  or  black  uppers. 

6.  You’ll  be  glad  to  wear  this  sturdy,  good- 
looking  arctic  anywhere.  The  “U.  S.”  Portland 
(galosh)  has  a  long-wearing  gray  or  red  sole  and 
finest  quality  cashmerette  upper.  Fleece  lining 
for  extra  warmth.  4  and  5  buckles. 

7.  ‘‘U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Rob  Roy  (high,  lace 
boot).  A  light  weight,  gray  soled,  red  or  black 
upper,  high  lace  all-rubber  boot.  Plain  vamp; 
corrugated  toe.  Made  snug  at  the  ankle  and  snow- 
excluding.  2  heights,  10"  and  15". 

8.  ‘‘U.  S.”  Rubbers  are  made  in  whatever  type 
you  prefer — storm,  high-cut,  footholds,  for  heavy 
service  or  dress. 

9.  Keds  are  the  most  popular  boys’  and  girls’ 
shoes  in  America.  Made  only  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company.  They  give  barefoot 
freedom— -encouraging  the  foot  to  healthful  exer¬ 
cise — yet  afford  the  protection  you  want. 


FREE  BOOK!  The  Care  of  Farmers ’  Feet 

Every  farmer  who  wants  comfortable,  healthy  feet  should  get  this  free  book. 
Written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lelyveld,  Podiatrist,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Association  for  Foot  Health,  it  discusses  such  problems  as  bunions,  corns, 
ingrown  nails,  chilblains,  callouses,  fallen  arches,  how  to  care  for  itching  feet, 
and  many  precautions  that  lead  to  health  and  comfort  for  those  feet  of  yours. 

It  also  tells  how  to  greatly  increase  the  life  of  your  rubber  footwear  by  follow¬ 
ing  a  few  simple  rules.  Write  for  "The  Care  of  Farmers’  Feet.”  Address  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  Dept.  702,  1790  Broadway,  New  York. 

“U.S 
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rr  contains  information  of  tremendous  value  to  every  fa™e* ne^The 
thinking  about  remodeling  his  old  barnfl”^J^1  ^  -A.  farm;nK  '-would 
ideas  it  will  suggest  to  you  on  profitable  dairy .  far^  •lT>-pw 
make  it  worth  paying  real  money  for,  but  we  send  it  to  you  I R  - 

A  complete  line  of  modern  barn 

stalls,  stanchions,  pens,  carriers,  yat®rb°Tf^’ /  es’ 

etc.,  is  illustrated  and  described  in  deta  l  in  its  Pages. 
Exclusive  patented  features,  which  ma,ke  long-headed 
farmers  prefer  Mitchell  equipment,  are  explained  fully. 

You  will  learn  what  lies  hack  of  the  Mitchell  name,  how 
design,  materials  and  workmanship  unite  to  make  Mit 
chell  equipment  an  outstandingly  good  investment. 

Mitchell  experience  can  be  worth  a  lot  to  you.  Mitchell  dealers,  sales- 
men  and  architects  stand  ready  to  help  you  make  your  barn  a  sou  c 
of  both  pride  and  profit.  Getting  the  catalog  is  your  first  step. 


MimmiL  MFG.  CO. 


iipment 


Improved 
Automatic 
Watering  Bowl 


Giant 
Litter  Carrier 


A 


Double  Folding  ^ 

Sure  Stop  Stall  ^ 


Send Back 
ThisCoupon 


Mitchell  Mfg.  Co.,  1908  Forest  Home  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Barn  Equipment  Catalog. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


copper-content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


SILO 


Lifetime  satisfaction.  Eas¬ 
ily  erected .  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  No  freeze  troub¬ 
les.  Storm  and  fire-proof.  Convincing  booklet 
free,  “Users’  Own  Words’’  by  250  owners. 
Write  today  for  special  offer 

ROSS  &us'io  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(.Established  1850 )  654  Warder  St. 

Check  items  wanted. 


Silos  ■  Mills 

Cutters  ■  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


Hog  Houses 


KeepYonr  Horses  Sound 

A  horse  free  from  blemishes 
and  going  sound  is  more  valuable  and 
works  better.  Absorbine  has  been  used 
successfully  since  1892  for  reducing 
lameness  and  swellings  without 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair. 
Horse  can  be  worked  at  the  same 
time. 

$2 AO  at  druggists,  or  pOStprfA 
Hors*  book  S*B  free* 


DRY-MILK 


Buying  a  Good  Cow 

My  neighbor  and  I  will  buy  a  carload 
of  cows  in  the  near  future.  Two  of  us 
are  going  to  take  the  job  of  selecting  the 
bunch  and  we  shall  probably  go  to  some 
other  State  to  purchase.  A  great  many 
people  have  different  points  by  which 
they  pick  a  good  animal  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Can  you  give  us  some  of  the  main 
points  to  look  for  in  purchasing  a  good 


$100 

Single  Electric 
Complete- 
Ready  to  IVlilk 
No  Installation 


m 


cow , 


A  BUYER. 


for  Calves,  Poultry  and  all  young 
stock.  Cow's  sweet  skim  MILK  solids. 
Made  of  fluid  from  T.  B.  tested  herds. 
RANDEL  &  SMITH,  R.  7,  Seymour,  Conn. 


Qiant  Qtip 

Shoes  and  Calks 

Increase  'Horse  JPawer 

Your  horses  can  always  be  shod  sharp— -if 
they  have  on  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks. 
Calks  can  be  changed  easily  without  re¬ 
moving  the  shoes — and  the  calks  stay 
in — wear  sharp  and  wear  longer.  Giant 
Grip  calks  are  sure  protection  for  your 
horses  on  icy  roads. 

Giant  Grip  calks  cost  no  more  than 
other  calks  of  lower  quality  and  whose 
first  cost  may  be  less.  Price  dees  not 
tell  the  quality  of  calks.  Ask  your 
blacksmith  and  horseshoer  to  put  on  a 
set  of  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks  now 
— when  sure  footing  is  needed.  Then 
you’ll  know  why  it  pays  to  have  your 
horses  shod  with  the  very  best  fitting 
Drive  Calk  Shoes  and  Drive  Calks  that 
will  stay  in  because  they  are  properly 
tapered  and  have  ridges  to  keep  them 
from  turning. 

Giant  Grip  MPg  Cb. 

OSHKOSH.  WISCONSIN. 


New  Jersey. 

The  only  true  way  to  tell  a  good  cow 
is  by  the  amount  of  milk  that  she  will 
produce.  The  milk  scale  and  records 
are,  of  course,  the  only  absolutely  sure 
means  of  finding  out  her  real  capacity  to 
produce  milk.  When  there  are  no  records 
to  be  had  one  must  depend  upon  the 
cow’s  shape  or  conformation  to  get  a 
fairly  good  indication  of  her  value.  Ca¬ 
pacity,  udder  development,  circulation, 
constitution  and  dairy  temperament  are 
points  to  look  for  in  buying  a  good  cow. 
Usually  the  large  cows  for  any  breed 
produce  better  than  small  ones.  Capacity 
in  a  cow  is  not  determined  by  her  size  but 
by  the  amount  of  room  that  she  has  for 
the  storage  of  feed.  The  storeroom  of  the 
dairy  cow  is  her  barrel.  The  barrel  has 
three  dimensions,  namely  length,  breadth 
and  depth.  Therefore,  a  good  cow  with 
a  large  capacity  has  a  long  barrel  as 
viewed  from  the  side,  deep  as  viewed  also 
from  the  side,  and  wide  as  viewed  from 
the  rear. 

The  cow  with  a  good  udder  has  first 
one  that  is  quite  large.  The  small  ud- 
dered  cow  is  not  likely  to  be  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  udder  should  be  attached 
high  in  the  rear,  well  forward  in  front 
and  should  be  wide  as  viewed  from  the 
rear.  The  capacity  of  the  udder,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  determined  alone  by  its  size 
as  the  udder  is  a  manufacturing  plant  in 
itself  and  the  amount  of  milk  which  it 
will  contain,  or  yield,  is  determined  by 
the  glandular  space  within  it.  The  milk 
glands  are  called  “alveoli”  and  complete¬ 
ly  fill  the  udder  of  the  good  cow.  As 
these  glands  expand  and  contract  with 
the  amount  of  milk  contained  in  them, 
the  good  cow  is  determined  by  a  soft, 
pliable  udder,  while  the  poor  one  is 
known  because  of  a  hard,  and  meaty  type 
of  manufacturing  plant.  The  quarters 
of  the  udder  should  be  evenly  balanced. 

Circulation,  the  third  point  looked  for 
in  judging,  is  often  thought  of  as  part  of 
the  mammary  system  and  is  judged  by 
the  length,  size  and  crookedness  of  the 
milk  vein  which  extends  on  either  side 
of  the  cow’s  abdomen  from  the  udder  to 
the  milk  wells  where  the  vein  goes  back 
to  the  heart.  The  well  on  either  side  of 
the  abdomen,  or  sometimes  a  number  of 
wells,  are  situated  right  back  of  the  fore¬ 
leg.  The  size  of  the  well  is  often  a  truer 
indication  of  the  mammary  system  than 
the  size  of  the  vein  itself,  as  the  walls  of 
the  vein  may  be  thickened.  A  number 
of  small  veins  on  the  udder  also_  indicates 
good  circulation.  Circulation  is  impor 
taut  in  the  selection  of  a  good  cow  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  blood  stream  which  car¬ 
ries  the  digested  nutrients  from  the  stom 
ach  and  intestines,  where  they  have  been 
digested,  to  the  udder,  where  they  are 
manufactured  into  milk  and  prepared  for 
human  consumption.  Therefore,  the 
larger  the  veins  and  the  wells,  greater  is 
the  indication  of  a  large  amount  of  blood 
flowing  through  the  mammary  system.  A 
loose,  pliable  skin  is  another  indication 
of  good  circulation  as  a  large  blood  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  udder  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  good  supply  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  giving  the  healthy  cow  a  soft,  mel¬ 
low  hide. 

Constitution,  the  fourth  replacement 
of  a  good  cow,  is  one  of  the  points  which 
shall  receive  much  consideration.  Con¬ 
stitution  is  an  indication  of  vigor  and 
health.  It  is  the  cow’s  life  insurance 
policy  which  comes  with  her  when  we 
make  a  purchase.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
the  cattle  buyer  to  select  animals  with 
a  wide  and  deep  chest,  with  a  good  spring 
of  rib  back  of  the  shoulder,  and  with  a 
large,  open  nostril.  The  region  which 
lies  just  back  of  the  shoulder  is  where 
the  heart  and  lungs  of  the  dairy  animal 
are  situated.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a 
large  heart  is  needed  in  the  cow  of  heavy 
production.  Tl.e  lungs  must  have  plenty 
of  room  in  which  to  expand  in  order  to 
purify  the  blood  which  is  pumped  to 
them,  laden  with  poisonous  gases.  It  is 
therefore,  in  the  region  of  the  heart  of  a 
cow  that  the  power  plant  of  this,  great 
animal  machine  operates,  and  if  her 
power  plant  is  to  operate  efficiently  and 
long  without  breaking  down,  then  it 
should  be  spacious.  Hence  we  say  the 
cow  should  be  wide  in  the  chest,  deep, 
with  ribs  well  sprung. 

Another  function  of  the  cow  is  to  re¬ 
produce  her  kind  before  the  beginning  of 
each  lactation  period.  Therefore,  she 
should  have  strength  in  the  region  of  her 
reproductive  organs.  Such  strength  con¬ 
sists  of  a  long,  level  rump,  with  hip  and 
pin  bones  level  and  wide  apart.  Many 
judges  claim  that- a  level  rump  in  a  bull 
is  an  indication  of  well  held  up  udders 
in  his  daughters.  At  any  rate,  the  cow 
with  a  strong  rump  will  not  break  down 
at  calving  time. 

The  fifth  and  last  point  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  cow  is  that  thing  which  we 
call  “dairy  temperament.”  It  is  _  that 
something  which  wre  must  see  in  a 
cow  that  makes  us  feel  that  she  lias 
the  capacity  to  produce  milk.  Dairy 
temperament  to  the  real  cowman  is  an 
indication  that  the  cow  turns  her  feed 
into  milk  and  does  not  put  it  on  her  back 
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Milk  in  Halt  the  Time 

Save  the  time  of  an  extra  man.  Thousands 
of  farmers  make  milking  easy  with  Fords 
Milker.  Simple  and  easy  to  operate.  Actu¬ 
ally  better  for  cows  than  hand  milking. 
You  get  cleaner,  higher-priced  milk, 
with  lower  bac teria  count.  Y ou  can  buy 
no  better,  more  satisfactory  milker. 
Finest  construction.  Guaranteed  for 
years.  Many  models  and  sizes. 

Send  for  Catalogue  Noi  60 
MYERS-SHERMAN  CO. 

.  213-15  N.Desplaines  St.,  Chicago  i 


New  i/tme/iiccvn 

St PA RATO" 

New  models,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  forclose  skimming. 
Easiesttoturnandclean.  Bowl 
a  Sanitary  Marvel.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Prompt 
shipmentfrompointnearyou. 

New  Reduced  Jj I  QC 

Factory  Prices 

Freight  Paid  Bir  and 

Easy  payments  $3  a  month  and  up. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  about  money  saving  offer:  I9W  prices: 
free  servicing:  new  models.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  28-Z,  Balnbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Dept,  28-Z,  1  928  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  lit. 


Security  Calf  Food  Is  so 
palatable,  so  easily  di¬ 
gested,  baby  calves  just 
naturally  take  to  It.  It 
Is  fed  like  milk,  not  like  meal.  Over  the  0 
weeks’  milk  feeding  period,  It  will  cost  you  just 
K  a3  much  as  whole  milk. 

TRY  ONE  BAG1  There’s  real  money  In  rais¬ 
ing  calves  the  Security  way.  You  get  the 
profits  of  the  whole  milk  you  save  and  you  get 
healthy  calves.  Leading  condenseries,  cream¬ 
eries,  cheese  factories  and  dealers  sell  and  re¬ 
commend  Security  Calf  Food.  See  your  dealer 
or  write  for  descriptive  folder  and  testimonials. 

SECURITY  FOOD  CO. 

340  Third  Ave.  No.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SECURITY 


iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiimi 
Two  LINDBERGH  Books 
“WE” 


By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
Price,  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy  i. 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 

iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiii 


FREE 
CATALOG 

Gives  Full 
Information 

Think  of  it!  The  mate* 
rial  for  thi3  house  only 
$149.  Over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  material,  pur¬ 
chased  from  manufacturers 
who  needed  money  desperately,  allows 
us  to  give  you  these  remarkable  savings  on  high  grade 
doors,  windows,  roofing,  wall  board,  millwork,  sid¬ 
ing,  shingles,  hardware,  etc. 

We  have  arranged  t o  ship  th  ese  items  FREIGHT  PRE- 
PAID  from  factory  to  you.  Prices  on  all  these  products 
will  increase  25  %  to  40  %  before  April  1  st.  Free  cata- 
log  gives  full  information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  RN-209  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO-,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN*209,  Delaware  Ave.  &  South  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog. 


Name. 


Address. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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fat.  One  cow  produces  more  milk 
than  another  because  she  has  inherited 
the  capacity  to  produce  more  milk  than 
another.  The  scientific  man  would  say 
that  she  had  inherited  more  hormones 
thin  her  lower  producing  sister.  In 
brief  the  higher  producing  cow  lias  a 
treater  capacity  for  digestion  and  assimi- 
fation  of  her  feed  and  milk  production  be¬ 
cause  being  born  that  way  she  has  been 
.riven  an  opportunity  to  do  her  best. 

Dairy  temperament  manifests  itself  by 

lean  and  angular  appearance  of  the 
bio-h  producing  cow.  There  is  a  wedge 
shape  to  the  cow  as  viewed  from  the  top 
•md  the  side.  The  hips  are  prominent, 
the  withers  show  a  lack  of  beefiness,  the 
neck  is  trim  and  well  joined  to  a  clean 
shoulder.  The  head  is  clean-cut  with  a 
bright  and  alert  eye.  The  cow  seems  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  her  next  meal  and  her 
mind  is  on  her  business  at  all  times. 
Such  are  the  indications  of  dairy  tem¬ 
perament.  It  is  a  combination  of  all  the 
other  good  points  of  the  high  producing 

As  a  buyer  a  few  other  things  ought  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  such  as  size,  age,  health 
and  date  of  calving.  Size  guarantees 
strength  and  a  large  animal  which  can 
be  turned  off  to  the  butcher  at  a  fair 
figure  when  the  milking  days  are  over. 
The  young  cow  has  her  best  life  ahead 
of  her.  Certainly  no  one  can  afford  to 
buy  an  animal  in  these  days  that  is  not 
guaranteed  free  from  tuberculosis,  and, 
lastly,  if  you  are  shipping  any^  great  dis¬ 
tance  you  cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance 
of  putting  fresh  cows  with  large  udders 
into  freight  car  for  shipment.  They  will 
best  ship  without  injury  about  two 
months  before  calving,  or  just  after  they 
have  been  turned  dry.  j.  w.  B. 


Ayrshire  Milk  Cost 

“Practical  business  principles  applied 
to  dairy  farming  will  yield  good  return,” 
says  Harry  Perry.  Almond,  N.  Y.,  whose 
Ayrshire  herd  of  five  cows  averaged  8,092 
lbs.  of  4.34  per  cent  milk  and  351  lbs.  of 
butterfat  in  1928.  This  average  yield, 
computed  to  a  mature  equivalent  basis,  is 
equal  to  406  lbs.  of  fat. 

These  five  cows  returned  $761.55  above 
feed  costs  during  the  year,  and  produced 
100  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk  at  an  average 
cost  of  $1.09.  The  milkers  were  fed  a 
ratio  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  every  4  lbs.  of 
milk,  24  per  cent  grain  and  oats  furnished 
the  concentrates,  with  mixed  Alfalfa  hay 
and  silage  supplying  the  roughages.  The 
cows  are  turned  out  during  the  pasture 
season,  however,  as  Mr.  Perry  believes  in 
supplementing  pasture  with  grain  to 
maintain  production.  He  makes  additions 
to  his  herd  only  whan  he  is  certain  that 
new  animals  will  increase  its  efficiency, 
llis  breeding  plans  are  carefully  worked 
out.  w.  A.  K. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture. ) 

Buying  at  the  Boston  Produce  Market 
has  centered  chiefly  around  out-of-State 
products,  native  supplies  being  now  at 
their  minimum,  with  the  exception  of 
apples  and  Squash.  Demand  has  been 
moderately  light,  with  cabbage,  carrots, 
onions,  potatoes,  spinach  and  squash  the 
most  active. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  nest.  Native  Baldwins,  ord.  50c 
to  $1.  fancy  $1.25  to  $1.75,  extra  fancy 
$2  to  $2.35-  McIntosh  prd.  $1  to  $2, 
fancy  $2.25  to  $2.85.  extra  fancy  $3.50  to 
$4  ^ td.  bu.  box;  Wash,  fancy  Staymans, 
$11)0  to  $2.10  box;  Va.  and  Pa.  U.  S. 
.No.  1  Yorks,  2%  to  2%  in.,  few  sales  at 
$4.75  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  limited,  demand  good. 
Native  cut-off-  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box; 
Texas  crts.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  Savoy  mostly  $2.25  to  $3.25 
bbl. :  N-  Y.  Danish,  100-lb.  sacks,  best,  $2 
to  $2.65;  new  stock'  fair  quality  Fla., 
$1.50  to  $2  iy2-bu.  hamper;  Texas  bbl. 
crts.,  $4  to  $4.25;  Va.  Savoy,  $3  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  mdderate.  demand 
good.  Native  cut  off.  $1.75  to  $2.10  std. 
bu.  box.  Tex.  crts.,  small,  $2.50.  Cal. 
crts.,  $3.75  to  $4. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  18  bchs.,  washed  and 
trimmed  Pascal,  $4.50  to  $7  std.  bu.  box ; 
Cal.,  crts.,  mostly  $3.50  to  $5. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow,  market  weak-  Native  li.h.  ord.,  18 
heads,  20  to  50c ;  Iceberg,  Cal.,  $3.50  to 
$5 ;  Ariz.,  $2  to  $3  crt. ;  Fla.,  l^-bu. 
hamper,  few  sales,  mostly  $1. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Mass,  and  Pa.  fancy  mostly 
75c  to  $1  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  yellow  med..  $2  to  $2.50 
std.  bu.  box ;  Mass.,  100  lbs.,  ord.,  $3.50 
to  $4.50 ;  Valencias,  Spanish,  $3.25  to 
$3.50  14  cs. ;  Mich.,  Ohio  and  Ind.,  bags, 
$5  to  $5.50  100  lbs.;  N.  Y.,  100  lbs.,  fair, 
$4.50'  to  $4.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Maine,  100-lb.  bags  Gr.  Mts.,  $1.25 
to  $1.35,  mostly  $1.30. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
moderate.  Texas,  mostly  50  to  75c  bu. 
bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  Blue  Hubbard,  $70  to  $80 
ton,  $2.50  to  $3.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair,  market  quiet.  H.  H.,  20  to  30e  lb. ; 
Fla.,  6  bskt.,  best  $2.25  to  $2.50,  poorer 


lower ;  Cuba,  6  bskt.,  overheated  and 
frosted,  all  sizes,  $1.25. 

Turnips.— Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light.  Native  P.  T.  and  Ruta,  75c  t,o 
$1.10  std.  bu.  box ;  P.  E.  I.  Rutas,  $1.75' 
to  $2;  Mass.  White  Capes,  fancy,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  poorer  lower,  100  lbs. 

Ilay. — Market  draggy,  demand  light, 
receipts  light.  Few  sales  No.  1  Timothy, 
$24.50  to  $25.50 ;  Eastern,  $18  to  $23 ; 
clover,  mixed,  $22  to  $23  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras.  48c ;  firsts,  46^4  to  47*40 ;  seconds, 
44*4  to  451/4c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  quiet.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  45c;  mixed  colors,  45c; 
white  extras,  44c ;  fresh  eastern  extras, 
44c ;  undergrades,  28  to  32c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  extras, 
fresh,  25  to  26c;  firsts,  new.  24  to  24*4c; 
extras,  held,  31  to  32c;  firsts,  held,  28  to 
30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  peas, 
$10.75  to  $11 ;  Cal.  small  white,  $10  to 
$10.25 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  $9  to  $9.25 ;  Red 
Kidney,  $8.75  to  $9;  Limas,  $12.75  to 
$13,  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  light,  ex¬ 
cept  for  finer  grades ;  prices  unchanged. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing  46c, 
clothing  38  to  39c ;  y2  blood,  combing 
52c,  clothing  43  to  44c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  56c,  clothing  51  to  52c ;  %  blood, 
combing  54  to  55c,  clothing  45  to  47c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing 
$1.10  to  $1.15,  clothing  98c  to  $1.03 ; 
*4  blood,  combing  $1.08  to  $1.10,  cloth¬ 
ing  97  to  $1 ;  %  blood,  combing  $1  to 
$1.05,  clothing  92  to  97c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  93  to  96c,  clothing  80  to  85c.  Terr, 
combing  mostly  $1.12  to  $1.15,  clothing 
$1  to  $1.05 ;  *4  blood,  combing  $1.08  to 
$1.12,  clothing  98c  to  $1.03;  %  blood, 
combing  $1.02  to  $1.07,  clothing  95  to 
98c ;  *4  blood,  combing  95c  to  $1,  clothing 
90  to  93c ;  low  *4  blood,  combing  87 
to  90c. 


Pittsburgh  Live  Stock 
Market 

CATTLE 

Steers,  3100-1300,  good . .  .  *$12.75@13.75 
950-1100,  good  . *13.00@13.75 


600  lbs.  up,  medium .  11.75@13.00 

Common  .  9.50@11.75 

Heifers,  850  lbs.  down,  good  11.00@13.00 
Common  and  medium....  8.50@11.00 

Cows,  good  .  9.00@10.00 

Common  and  medium....  7.00@  9.00 
Low  cutters  and  cutters.  5.00@  7.00 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef.  .  9.50@10.00 

Cutter  and  medium .  8.50@  9.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch.  12.50@17.50 

Cull  and  common .  7 .00 @12.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-ch  . .  17.00@19.00 

Medium  .  14.00 @17.00 

Cull  and  common .  8.00@14.00 


*  Not  extreme  limit  of  grade. 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch. $10.50@10.85 
Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-ch.  10.75@11.00 
Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch..  10.65@11.00 
Lt.  Lts.,  130-160,  med.-ch..  9.75@10.90 
SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch...  8.25@10.00 
Pkg.  sows,  smooth  light  wts. 

exclusively  . \...  8.00@  8.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good-ch.  .$16. 75@17.25 
92  lhs.  down,  medium...  14.50@16.75 
All  weights,  cull-com....  10.00@14.50 
Yearling  wethers,  110  lbs. 

down,  medium  to  choice..  10.00@14.50 
Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch..  7.00@  9.50 
120-150,  med.  to  choice.  .  6.50@  9.25 

All  weights,  cull  to  com..  4.00@  7.00 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  4-8. — Farm  Folks’  Week,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Feb.  4-8. — Farmers’  Week,  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Feb.  4-8. — Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  5-8. — New  York  State  Grange, 
Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4  -  April  4. — Poultry  short  course 
at  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-16. — Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

March  11  - 16. — International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 

March  19-23. — Centennial  Exhibition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  20. — Ilolsteins.  Allen  G.  Bru- 
backer,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.;  S.  T. 
Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  Sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

April  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill. ;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Ilolsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale ;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Nov.  5-6. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ;  James 
R.  Garver,  manager. 


Milk-Strainer-Discs 


300  DISCS  Send  check  or  money  order  for  300— 

cn  Best  Quality,  Pure  Cotton,  Sterilized  Disos 
with  Paper  Separators,  postpaid. 

PrickettMfg.  Co„BoxR-64,  Hampden,  Mass. 


$150 

POSTPAID 


A  Cure  for  Garget 


tions. 


If  you  have  any  trouble  of 
garget  in  your  herd,  write 
or  send  $1.00  for  3  applica- 

BERNARD’S  DAIRY  FARM,  Box  465,  Norway,  Mich. 


[ 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Can  Supply  You  With  Three  Carloads 
Springing  or  Fresh  High  Grade 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Capable  of  milking  from  40  to  60  lbs.  milk 
per  day.  Also  a  carload  of  Bred  Heifers. 

-HAVE- 

10  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  BULLS 

Serviceable  Age. 

Write  or  wire  for  information 
[An  Area  Tested  County ] 

WAUKESKA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
133  Barstow  SI.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  FIND  WHAT  YOU  WANT  IN 

COWS  and  HEIFERS 

We  know  where  the  best  ones  are.  Load  of 
springers  usually  on  hand. 

II.  A.  PER KINS  COM  I'AN  Y,  INC. 
White  River  Junction,  Vt. 

6  Cows,  11  two-yr.-old  Heifers,  6  Bulls, 
3  to  18  mos.  old,  4  Calves,  3  mos.  old, 
2  Reg.  Guernsey  Calves,  3  mos.  old. 

T.  B.  TESTED 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JOflN  cProRpEAGAN- 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  .  -  SARRE,  VERMONT 

1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 

to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

3*HE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Ponns. 

FOUNDATION  STOCK 

btrain.  Also  a  few  cows  and  heifers.  Write  us  your 
wants.  MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS  -  Weston,  Vermont 

rv>r  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 

l  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater  Wis. 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey  Heifers 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea 
•onabie  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  8eeret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW4  f„Mf  fJ  f  |N  f|  rfc||>  f| 

CLEAN 
PUREBRED 

FOR  SALE 

This  herd  is  tested  quarterly  for  infectious  abortion  and 
tuberculosis.  All  sales  guaranteed  against  both  diseases. 

Thatch  Meadow  Farm  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

AUCTION  SALE  OF  THE 

Briarpatch  Farm  Herd  of  Guernseys 

Will  be  held  on  Feb.  26th,  Instead  of 
Feb.  12th  at  11  o’clock. 

BRIARPATCH  FARMS.  J.  M.  Frost,  Supt.,  R.  1,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

BMITHVILIE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale — Two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  (tuberculin  and  blood-tested)  herd.  Apply  to 
SILAS  EMMONS,  Mgr.,  THE  MAPLES,  Bernardsville, 
N.  J.  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd,  Owner. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.RF"D-m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

fOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES —  From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberiin  tested.  L.  TERWILUGER,  Wauwatosa.  Wi*. 


DOGS 


PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

Pomeranians,  Scottish  Terriers,  Wired  Haired  Fox  Terriers 
Males,  S30.00  each.  Females,  $20.00.  Eligible  to 
registry  A.  K.  C.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
INDIAN  Tit  AIL  STOCK  FAKM 
Jefferson,  N.  V. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It,  Moutieetlo,  Iona 


Will  Exchange  *  Female  Airedale 

3  for  anything  saleable  or  useable. 
HI-GEADE  KENNELS  Nepaug,  Conn. 


A  IREDALE  PUPS — Registerable.  5  months  old. 
-tl.  Well  trained,  healthy.  Fine  pedigree.  1  male.  *20. 
2  females,  *10  each.  C.  B.  GLUNT,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


4iprn»irc  2  females,  5  and  8  mos.  old— CHEAP. 
flllYLUflLCd  SHADYSIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


IS.! SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6,  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Male  Cow  Dog 


Two  years  old.  Heel  driver, 
no  faults,  none  better,  $26. 
O.  II.  Itll.F.Y  Franklin,  Vt. 


FFMAI  F  TOW  nftC  iy-  yeam  Heel  driver.  No. 
I  LlTlflLE.  LUW  UUIj  i  in  every  way,  $  IT.  Collie 

Pops,  7  mos.,  started,  $18.  O.  II.  RI LET,  Franklin,  Vt. 


RAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  8EATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


PnlirA  PlinniAC  from  big  priced  pedigreed  stock, 
roiice  ruppies  N.  T.  e.  FARM  Ramsey,  ft.  J, 


SWINE 


For  Sale  —  REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  hoars,  $85.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  *50.00,  *75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINESX 

F.  M.  l’attlngton  A-  Son  .  Morrlfleld.  N.  Y. 


0H  1  °  fihpclor  WhiloeRe8ister«<1  choice  pigs,  18.75 
IMPROVED  unesier  nmies,,,,.  Pairs  no  akin  Bred 
Gilts,  $35.  Bred  tried  sows,  $40.  R.  HILL,  Sencce  Fills,  M.  r. 


0.1.  C.  OCT.  SOW  PIGS 

Hollis  Calvin  It.  2 


$10,00  each  with 
pedigree,  C.  O.  D. 

Iieuver  Falls,  Pa. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Pigs  for  Feeding 

If  you  are  going  to  raise  a  Hog  this  year,  why  not  have 
quality,  they  are  all  large  blocky  pigs,  all  from  selected 
sows,  large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross.  Also  large 
Berkshire  and  Chester  cross,  they  have  size  and 
breeding.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $3.75  each.  8  to  10  weeks 
old,  $4.00  each.  Will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  O.  D.  I 
guarantee  satisfaction  or  your  money  returned.  You 
have  10  days  to  look  the  stock  over  in. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.  .Woburn,  Man*.  Tel.  0686 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.75  each 

BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER— 

7  to  8  weeks  old .  3.75  each 

„  ,  ,  9  weeks  old .  4.00  each 

Sold  subject  to  approval  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MICHAEL  LUX,  llox 
149,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0685. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  $4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  *5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  *6.50  each  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUSI  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY.  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Week*  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

AREKJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WORUKN,  MASS 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 


Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 


6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  guarauted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed— crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BELMONT  FARM 

PERCHERONS  SALE 

Stallion,  one-year-old  next  May,  Gray;  weight  1,000 
lhs.  Sired  by  an  International  Champion.  $250.  2 
Black  Stallions,  3  and  4  years  old;  weight  1,900  2,100. 
8  young  mares,  all  blue  ribbon  winners.  Write  for 
leaflet  and  prices. 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS 
Mt.  Ephraim  New  Jersey 


Blue-eyed  white  Persian  cats— show  stock 

Rounton  strain.  M.  FARRER,  Orange,  Virginia 


GOATS 


FAMILY  MILK  GOATS — Nubian,  Saanan  grades;  bred 
to  purebred  Nubian.  Fresh  March  and  April,  $25 
and  $30.  Mrs.  C.  C.  LEWIS,  Briggs,  Virginia 


FOIL  SALK— Fine  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids— *25.06. 
HOOKER  I.  COGGESHALL  Wortendyke.  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


200  FLEMISH  GIANTS — Black,  steel  grey  and  check¬ 
ered.  My  health  and  help;  am  selling  out  breeders. 
New  York  winners.  Young  and  old.  Registered  and  Pedi¬ 
greed,  $3  up.  Write  your  wants  in  first  letter.  LIVINGSTON 
RABBITRY  NO.  I,  Jonas  Hayner,  Prop.,  LIVINGSTON,  NEW  FORK. 


Rnkkitc  for  Sola  Five  does,  one  buck.  Breeders 
IvaUUllS  I (Jr  dale  Flemish  Giants.  Fine  stock. 
George  Taddie  Malaga  Rd.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


FOX  HOUND  PUPPIES — 4  months  old,  from  real  hunt 
ing  stock.  GEO.  KOWIIISII  -  -  Esperanto,  N.  Y, 


COCKER  8PANIEL  BROOD  MATRONS— Black  and  red. 
Registered,  healthy,  $10  up.  I0A  WOOOIN,  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS — From  heel  driving  parerisi. 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHA0Y  LAWN  FARMS. HeuYtlion.il.  Y. 


Sell  Your  ^ 
Surplus  Stock 


I 


I 

'l 


IVT 


[ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30 th  S1,f  New  York 
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*  What  a  whale 
of  a  difference'' 
those  extra  quarts 
make 


Full  milk  pails 
come  from  healthy 
robust  cows 


In  an  average  dairy  a 
milk  gain  ofone-tenth 
will  double  the  net 
DOUBLE  your  profit! — and  it  costs 
profits  withonly  so  little  to  work  to- 
10%  more  milk  wardthis  happy  goal. 


WHAT  happens  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  monthly  milk  check? 
Does  the  money  seem  to  slip  away  as 
fast  as  it  comes  in — leaving  you  little 
to  show  for  your  labors?  If  so,  there 
is  only  one  answer:  too  many  cows 
that  are  “ eating  the  heads  off”  of 
the  few  that  pay. 

It’s  a  far  too  common  fact  in  dairy 
herds.  Careful  surveys  by  dairy  au¬ 
thorities  say  only  one  cow  in  three 
pays  the  owner  a  profit — based  on 
national  averages.  An  alarming  waste 
of  labor  and  money! — and  most  of 
the  losses  occur  during  the  barn-feed¬ 
ing  months,  when  milk  comes  hard¬ 
est,  and  feeding  costs  are  highest. 

Bumper  winter  milk  crops  can  be 
realized  only  by  bringing  the  poor 
milkers  “up  to  scratch.”  Ailing,  off- 
feed  cows — or  cows  that  look  well 
but  milk  poorly — need  conditioning. 
To  aid  them  in  converting  their  win¬ 
ter  diet  into  a  paying  volume  of  milk, 
their  digestion  and  assimilation  must 
be  made  vigorous  and  responsive. 
This  can  be  done,  in  average  cases — 
surely  and  at  slight  expense. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  regulating  conditioner 
for  milk  cows.  It  is  a  scientific  com¬ 
pound  of  Iron,  the  great  builder  and 
blood  purifier,  blended  with  potent 


medicinal  herbs  and  roots.  Its  benefits 
are  permanent,  because  it  builds  vigor 
into  the  genital  and  milk-making  or¬ 
gans.  By  its  use  cows  are  enabled  to 
thrive  on  natural  foods — and  convert 
them  into  milk  without  feed  waste.  For 
over  thirty  years  Kow-Kare  has  been 
putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  cow 
owners  by  putting  extra  quarts  of  milk 
into  the  pails. 

Freshening  Cows 

need  the  invigorating  aid  of  this  great 
regulator  to  carry  them  safely  through 
the  rigorous  calving  period.  For  safety 
sake,  use  it  a  few  weeks  before  and  a 
few  weeks  after.  Many  expensive 
health  disasters  may  thus  be  avoided. 

Drug,  hardware,  feed  and  general 
stores  have  Kow-Kare;  $1.25  and  65c 
sizes.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied  we 
will  fill  your  order  direct,  postpaid. 


Home-Mix  Your  Own  Complete 
Mineral 

A  mineral  mixture  of  recognized  con¬ 
ditioning  value  is  made  by  mixing  30 
lbs.  salt,  30  lbs.  fine-ground  limestone, 
30  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal  and  four  cans 
(large)  Kow-Kare.  For  well  under  $6 
per  hundred  you  will  have  an  unbeat¬ 
able  mineral.  Use  80  lbs.  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
Dairying 

-  Farmers  in  Northeastern  Ohio  and 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  are  talking 
milk  prices  and  dairy  outlook.  Some 
farmers  fear  a  breakdown  of  organized 
dairying  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  that 
have  been  developing  in  the  dairy  market¬ 
ing  in  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  the  past  two  or  three  years  a 
concern  has  been  developing  its  trucking 
business  from  the  farm  to  the  city.  The 
trucking  organization  has  transportation 
to  sell,  and  has  gone  about  securing  and 
consolidating  an  arrangement  between 
Cleveland  milk  dealers  and  farmers  in 
Ashtabula,  Trumbull  and  in  Crawford 
County,  Pa.  This  concern  provides  the 
transportation  and  cooling,  and  the  dealer 
is  offered  milk  at  one  cent  a  quart  less 
than  through  the  co-operatives.  The  dealer 
is  not  reluctant  at  taking  milk  at  this 
saving.  He  is  supplied  milk  for  fluid 
needs,  and  a  base  arrangement  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  15  per  cent  fluctuation  is  be¬ 
ing  worked  out.  Opinion  is  varied  in  the 
matter.  Some  farmers  are  satisfied  -with 
the  results,  while  other  dairymen  are 
alarmed  at  the  outlook.  Many  dairymen 
declare  that  the  new  system  will  supply 
Cleveland  dealers  with  their  fluid  needs, 
the  surplus  will  be  left  back  on  the  farm, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  many  farmers 
to  separate  their  milk  or  make  cheese  as 
in  the  old  days.  A  shortage  of  milk  was 
chronicled  in  the  Cleveland  papers  about 
six  weeks  ago.  The  shortage  was  more 
apparent  than  real.  It  is  said  that  during 
this  shortage  milk  was  sold  as  low  as  8 
cents,  and  chain  stores  were  selling  milk 
for  9  cents. 

Ashtabula  County  is  the  scene  of  this 
contest,  and  if  a  milk  war  develops  in 
Cleveland  or  in  Pittsburgh,  or  in  both 
places,  the  farmer  is  the  man  who  will 
pay  the  price  and  will  suffer.  The  dealers 
who  buy  from  the  farmer  have  two  bases 
of  paying,  one  is  one-half  of  the  selling 
price,  and  from  this  the  farmer  pays  his 
trucking  and  cooling  expense  of  47  cents 
a  hundred.  The  other  is  12  cents  above 
the  pool  price  of  the  Dairyman’s  Co¬ 
operative  Sales  Company  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  trucking  organization  invaded  the 
Pittsburgh  market  this  Summer  and  sold 
to  chain  stores,  enabling  them  to  cut  their 
price  during  the  Summer  from  3  to  5 
cents  a  quart,  and  to  cut  under  the  de¬ 
livered  price  of  milk.  It  is  generally 
known  that  the  co-operative  dairymen 
have  gotten  along  well  with  their  Pitts¬ 
burgh  dealers,  and  this  when  interpreted 
by  many  dairymen  is  logical  and  essen¬ 
tial.  Pittsburgh  milk  dealers  have  in  Ash¬ 
tabula  County  10  plants.  Milk  is  being 
taken  from  points  on  good  roads  that  were 
tributary  to  these  plants,  in  instances 
breaking  up  routes  and  reducing  the  sup¬ 
plies  at  receiving  plants.  One  plant  that 
devoted  its  energies  to  working  up  milk 
of  the  territory  in  frozen  cream  and  pow¬ 
dered  skim-milk  declares  that  a  policy  of 
expansion  has  been  declared  off  in  view 
of  the  situation.  The  field  man  of  a  con¬ 
cern  having  recently  bought  plants,  one 
of  which  is  in  Ashtabula  County,  declared 
that  if  organized  farmers  were  so  broken 
up  that  business  negotiations  could  not 
be  carried  on,  his  concern  was  prepared 
to  go  out.  pay  the  price,  and  get  the  milk 
as  best  it  could,  dealing  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rather  than  the  co-operative.  He 
urged  the  farmers  to  stick,  but  in  case 

thev  did  not,  to  face  the  alternative.  _ 

The  Chardon,  Geauga  County,  Ohio, 
Republican  fears  an  all-tlie-year  surplus 
in  Cleveland  due  to  the  extension  of  the 
milk  shed  into  new  territory.  One  dealer 
who  had  been  taking  300  cans  daily  cut 
off  the  Ohio  farmers  and  is  getting  milk 
from  the  Pittsburgh  territory.  From  the 
condensery  at  Wauseon.  Northwest  Ohio, 
a  load  of  100  cans  is  reaching  Cleveland 
now.  Other  dealers  are  bidding  for  milk 
to  replace  that  now  being  supplied  by  the 
Ohio  farmers.  They  claim  to  have  been 
forced  into  seeking  milk  outside  the  pool 
by  the  association’s  decision  to  enter  the 
distribution  field.  One  local  in  Geauga 
County  is  expected  to  withdraw,  and  100 
per  cent  withdrawal  from  the  pool  is  pre- 
dieted  in  another  township.  In  a  third 
township  a  third  of  the  producers  propose 
withdrawal,  filing  their  notices  with  the 
association  the  latter  half  of  February, 
the  withlrawal  to  become  effective  m 
June. 

Geauga  County  farmers  are  not  opti¬ 
mistic  over  the  outlook,  and  field  men  for 
the  Ohio  Farmers’  Association  are  _  in 
Ashtabula  County  with  a  view  to  taking 
over  locals  and  their  product  that.  seek  to 
go  to  the  Cleveland  market.  This  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  local  is  approved  by  the 
D.  C.  S.  as  long  as  such  locals  withdraw 
in  an  orderly  way,  and  maintain  their 
entity  going  over  to  the  Ohio  farmers.  A 
favorable  trucking  rate  has  been  offered 
such  farmers. 

The  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Sales 
Company  has  been  confronted  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  the  year  around,  and  to  reach  a  base 
it  was  necessary  to  take  the  average  milk 
production  of  October.  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  and  January  has  been  added. 
This  was  taken  as  base  and  70  per  cent 
is  to  be  the  minimum  base  for  fluid  milk. 
The  aim  of  the  Advisory  Council  has 
been  to  even  production  throughout  the 
year,  and  many  plans  have  been  proposed, 
but  the  present  is  believed  to  be  logical. 
There  have  been  seasons  when  the  sur¬ 
plus  was  twice  as  great  as  the  fluid  milk 
requirements  in  and  around  Pittsburgh. 
Many  farmers  may  find  it  a  hardship  this 
year,-  but  they  can  so  arrange  production 
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as  to  provide  more  favorable  base  the 
coming  year. 

The  dairyman  is  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  new  areas  are  being  developed. 
Banks,  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of 
trade  are  uplifting  the  farmer  into  the 
dairy  game.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  in  Jefferson  County,  Pa.,  the  latest 
area  to  enter  the  Pittsburgh  market.  It 
has  become  necessary  for  the  Dairyman’s 
Co-operative  Sales  Company  to  take  on 
these  new  groups  as  a  measure  of  self¬ 
protection.  Otherwise  they  would  under¬ 
sell  if  unorganized. 

The  general  opinion  prevails  that  if  the 
right  information  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  dairyman  he  will  think  logically 
and  sensibly  and  be  loyal  to  his  industry. 
He  is  faced  with  the  dire  necessity  of 
getting  the  last  dollar  he  can  for  his  100 
lbs.  of  milk.  He  is  doing  this  to  feed 
and  clothe  his  family,  meet  his  obliga¬ 
tions  and  pay  his  taxes.  Farmers  in  other 
areas  are  being  forced  into  dairying  for 
the  same  reasons.  A  solid,  determined 
front  is  being  needed  among  dairymen  to 
meet  their  problems,  and  meet  them  fairly 
and  successfully.  It  is  necessary  that 
dairying  be  maintained  on  a  firm  footing 
in  the  Cleveland-Pittsburgh  milk  shed  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  population  and 
business  therein.  w.  j. 

Ohio  Farmers  Produce 
Heifers 

F.  D.  Maloney,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio, 
farmer,  says  that  production  of  dairy 
heifers  is  profitable.  He  is  devoting  par¬ 
ticular  effort  to  this  and  has  nearly  50 
yearlings  and  two-year-old  heifers  in  his 
herd.  Mr.  Maloney  has  made  a  study  of 
raising  heifers,  and  can  do  it  with  a  profit 
while  the  average  dairyman  would  lose 
money. 

The  requisites  of  a  successful  enter¬ 
prise  are  a  source  of  good  calves,  a  well 
arranged,  well  lighted,  sanitary  barn, 
good  pasture  lot,  leguminous  hay,  and  good 
judgment  in  the  care  and  selection  and 
handling  of  young  stock.  Mr.  Maloney 
keeps  his  calf  stables  clean  and  disinfected, 
which  is  as  essential  in  calf-raising  as  in 
milk  production.  When  the  calf  stalls  are 
cleaned,  lime  is  sprinkled  on  the  floor, 
and  an  abundance  of  clean  bedding  is  sup¬ 
plied.  A  commercial  calf  feed,  powdered 
skim-milk,  whole  oats,  and  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  method  of  shelling  corn  from  the 
cob  are  used  by  Mr.  Maloney.  He  con¬ 
tinually  culls  the  unpromising  heifers, 
selling  for  beef,  and  there  is  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  stock.  He  is  able  to  do  his  farm 
work  without  help,  and  heretofore,  when 
dairying,  required  the  services  of  a  hired 
man.  Many  dairymen  declare  they  can 
buy  cows  more  cheaply  than  they  can 
raise  them,  and  it  is  for  such  dairymen 
that  Mr.  Maloney  is  bending  his  efforts. 
Clean  heifers,  free  from  disease,  were 
never  in  better  demand,  and  will  continue 
to  be.  Under  favorable  circumstances  it  is 
possible  to  produce  these  easily.  w.  J. 

Bull  Calves  to  Be  Oxen? 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  of  a  reader  at 
Oxford,  N.  Y.,  I  would  say  that  it  would 
be  entirely  possible  to  raise  and  break  a 
pair  of  oxen,  starting  with  bull  calves.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  earlier  they  are 
trained  the  easier  it  will  be. 

First,  the  calves  should  be  trained  to 
lead  with  a  halter ;  then  they  can  be  tied 
together  and  driven  as  a  pair.  A  small 
yoke  can  be  made  and  fitted  to  them  at 
an  early  age  if  desired,  and  if  handled 
carefully  they  can  be  hitched  to  a  small 
sled  or  cart  and  taught  to  do  all  of  the 
things  that  a  pair  of  oxen  would  be  used 
for. 

Many  a  boy  throughout  the  eastern 
part  of  our  country  has  trained  one  or 
more  pairs  of  steers  as  he  grew  up  on  the 
farm,  and  found  it  a  pleasant,  fascinating 
and  profitable  pasttime. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  fit  a  harness  to 
a  steer  or  ox,  although  it  has  been  done. 
I  know  of  one  owned  by  C.  S.  Miller  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  that  has  been  kept 
several  years  and  used  as  a  single  hitch. 
He  has  been  used  for  making  paths  for 
the  whole  neighborhood,  drawing  fuel  and 
manure,  cultivating  gardens  and  making 
himself  generally  useful.  A  horse  collar 
can  be  used  on  a  steer  or  ox  and  the  nec¬ 
essary  harness,  including  bridle,  bit  and 
lines,  can  be  fitted,  but  for  all  double 
work  I  should  strongly  recommend  the 
yoke.  In  fact,  a  single  yoke  is  some¬ 
times  used. 

The  younger  the  calves  are  castrated 
the  better  as  a  rule,  although  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  castrate  calves  for  steers 
at  any  time  form  two  to  six  weeks  of  age. 
The  principal  objection  to  deferring  the 
operation  longer  is  a  somewhat  greater 
risk  and  the  fact  that  the  steers  become 
somewhat  staggy  in  appearance,,  detract¬ 
ing  from  their  trim,  clean-cut  lines,  prin¬ 
cipally  about  the  head  and  neck,  and  their 
attractive  horns,  often  an  important  part 
in  the  beauty  of  a  well-matched  ox  team. 

H.  L.  GARRIGUS. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


KOW-KARE 

The  Concentrated 

t  Regulator 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Cow  Book  “A,” 
“More  Milk  from  the  Cows  You  Have” 

Name . 
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that  make  moneu 

for  Dairymen 


THEY  are  the  fish  that  go  into  the  making 
of  Iodol.  Iodol,  when  included  in  dairy  feeds, 
makes  cattle  grow  quicker,  heavier,  with 
stronger  bones  and  maintains  them  in  good  health.  It 
also  makes  cows  yield  more  milk  of  better  quality. 

Iodol  is  an  essential  for  the  complete  ration.  This 
is  not  an  unconsidered  statement.  The  researches 
and  tests  conducted  by  The  Park  and  Pollard  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  too  exhaustive,  too  successful,  to 
admit  of  any  doubt. 

These  experiments  have  proven  that  Iodol  is  re¬ 
plete  with  the  minerals  necessary  for  balance — 
calcium,  phosphorus,  sodium,  iron  and  iodine.  It 
is  also  rich  in  certain  valuable  proteins. 

But  proteins,  minerals  and  other  elements  can 
be  supplied  in  other  ways.  Why  then  is  it  necessary  to  add  them  to 
the  ration  in  the  shape  of  “Iodol”? 

In  the  first  place,  the  kind  of  proteins  supplied  by  Iodol  Fish  Meal 
are  of  a  type  not  found  among  the  vegetable  proteins,  and  they  in¬ 


crease  the  nutritive  vaiue  of  all  of  the  other  proteins 
found  in  the  feed.  The  calcium,  phosphorus  and 
other  mineral  materials  found  in  abundance  in  Iodol 
are  not  only  in  correct  proportion  for  maximum 
efficiency,  but  their  form  is  such  that  they  are  more 
easily  soluble,  easily  digested  and  easily  assimilated 
by  the  animal.  Then  too,  there  are  definite  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  usual  grains  and  grain  products 
which  Iodol  supplies.  Of  these,  Iodine  is  of  ex¬ 
treme  importance,  and  we  have  found  this  method 
of  administering  it  to  livestock  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  yet  discovered.  It  is  not  the  quantity 
of  these  various  elements  which  is  important  so 
much  as  the  quality,  or  the  form,  in  which  they 
are  consumed.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  inclusion 
of  Iodol  in  Park  and  Pollard  dairy  feeds. 

An  interesting  booklet,  presenting  the  facts  about  Iodol  learned  by 
The  Park  and  Pollard  Company  in  its  long  investigations  of  the  subject, 
is  free  to  those  who  ask.  A  coupon  is  provided  for  your  convenience. 


What  is 

IODOL  FISH  MEAL? 

Iodol  is  specially  prepared  from  algae- 
eating  fish.These  fish  are  rich  in  iodine, 
which  they  get  from  their  food  and 
also  absorb  from  the  sea.  That  is  why 
Iodol  has  such  a  high  iodine  content 
— so  high  that  it  stimulates  growth 
and  increases  production. 

Only  Park  and  Pollard  can  mix  Iodol 
Fish  Meal  in  their  feeds.  Its  use  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  patent. 


To  be  sure  of  projit-making  feeds — 
look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 

G&Parkb&Pollard  G 

Boston,  Mass.  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 
Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash 
Red  Ribbon  Scratch 
Growing  Feed 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch 
P  &  P  Chick  Starter 

DAIRY  RATIONS 
Overall  24% 

Milk-Maid  24% 


Bet-R-Milk  20% 
Herd-Helth  16% 
Milkade  Calf  Meal 


Gentlemen: 

I  would  like  to  know  how  dairy  feeds  containing  Iodol 
can  make  more  money  for  me.  Kindly  send  me  your  free 
book  on  the  subject. 

Name. _ _ __ _ _ _ 


OTHER  FEEDS 

P  &  P  Stock  Feed 
Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  &  Hog  Ration 
Pigeon  Feed 
P  &  P  Horse  Feed 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 


Address 
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Winter  Thoughts,  Work  and 
Sport 

Recently  when  someone  was  lamenting 
the  length  of  our  Winters  in  Maine  a 
neighbor  remarked  that  he  liked  Winter. 
It  was  the  only  time  he  had  to  rest,  read 
and  enjoy  himself.  There  is  this  advan¬ 
tage,  and  it  is  worth  considering  and  giv¬ 
ing  its  proper  value  in  our  scheme  of  life. 
Our  Summer  seasons  are  short  and  Spring 
comes  with  a  rush.  Soon  after  the  snow 
is  gone  from  the  fields  the  land  can  be 
worked  here  in  Aroostook.  Our  best  potato 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and  this  extends 
over  most  of  the  potato  area.  From  the 
first  day  work  starts  on  the  land  until 
freezing  weather  of  Fall  puts  a  stop  to 
real  farm  work,  there  is  always  plenty 
that  an  ambitious  man  can  find  to  do. 
Sunday,  for  those  who  do  not  attend 
church  services,  is  too  often  taken  up  with 
automobile  trips,  and  is  not  really  a  day 
of  rest.  The  magazines  and  books  that 
one  would  like  to  read  have  to  be  laid 
away  to  await  the  coming  of  long  Winter 
evenings.  Work  out  of  doors  has  to  be 
discontinued  about  4  to  4  :30  in  the  after¬ 
noon  at  this  season  of  year.  The  chores 
at  the  barn  finished  and  supper  out  of  the 
way  soon  after  6  o’clock,  there  is  a  long 
evening  for  the  family  circle  to  enjoy 
themselves. 

A  few  days  ago  the  son  and  I  were 
busy  until  late,  and  when  we  came  down 
to  do  the  chores  at  the  barn  my  memory 
of  youthful  days,  long  gone,  came  rushing 
back  to  me.  While  I  realized  what  prog¬ 
ress  we  had  made  from  those  days,  I  was 
able  to  recall  many  bright  spots  in  the 
happy  days  of  youth.  The  only  way  we 
mortals  can  seem  to  fix  the  real  value 
of  things  is  by  a  comparison  with  other 
things.  As  our  stock  is  not  large,  10 
cattle,  five  horses  and  40  hens,  the  chores 
are  not  a  burden.  When  we  switched  on 
the  lights  and  turned  on  the  water  which 
is  piped  to  stables,  my  mind  traveled  back 
to  the  days  when  we  boys  would  turn  the 
cattle,  some  20  head,  out  and  start  with 
them  for  a  brook  a  half  mile  away.  After 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  or  a  bad  storm,  this 
was  a  real  task.  There  were  days  in 
which  it  could  not  be  done.  The  cattle 
could  not  be  driven.  When  we  had  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  as  we  often  had,  we  started 
these  off  first  and  let  them  break  the  path 
for  the  others  to  follow.  The  young  stock 
and  calves  were  held  for  the  rear  of  the 
column.  There  are  natural  born  leaders 
among  animals  as  among  humans.  I  re¬ 
call  one  cow  we  had  for  many  years,  Old 
Red,  who  never  waited  for  the  oxen  or 
any  other  cow  to  lead  off,  but  forced  the 
others  out  of  the  way  and  took  the  lead. 
The  snow  was  usually  from  three  to  five 
feet  in  depth,  and  in  places  immense 
drifts.  After  a  storm  there  would  be  no 
sign  of  a  path,  and  the  cattle  had  to  fol¬ 
low  from  memory  and  feel  it  out  with 
their  feet.  Sometimes  a  storm  would  pack 
and  freeze  so  that  this  was  nearly  impos¬ 
sible.  At  such  places  some  of  us  boys 
would  have  to  make  our  way  alongside 
the  string  of  cattle  on  board  rackets,  used 
in  place  of  snow  shoes,  to  the  head  of 
the  line,  and  with  shovels  cut  down  to  the 
beaten  path.  Even  this  was  sometimes 
too  difficult,  then  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  shovel  a  new  path  deep  enough  for 
cattle  to  get  through  until  we  could  get 
them  back  on  the  path.  At  times  the 
leader  would  walk  out  of  the  path  on 
the  frozen  snow  until  the  crust  would 
break  through,  where  they  would  flounder 
helplessly  until  we  could  shovel  a  track 
back  to  the  path. 

After  reaching  the  brook  it  was  often 
necessary  to  chop  a  hole  through  the  ice 
so  that  cattle  could  get  at  the  water.  On 
cold  days  after  drinking  the  cattle  would 
rush  back  to  the  barn.  If  any  weaker 
ones  happened  to  be  in  the  way  they  were 
forced  back  ahead  of  them  without  water, 
unless  we  boys  could  cut  in  and  head 

them.  Half  the  distance  to  the  brook  was 
through  woods,  where  we  never  had  any 
trouble.  It  was  after  we  came  out  in  the 
open  fields  or  at  the  edge  of  the  woods 
that  our  troubles  began.  Often  great 
drifts  would  pile  up  here  that  would  take 
us  nearly  an  hour  to  shovel  through. 

After  watering  the  cattle,  if  the  day 
was  warm  so  that  the  cattle  were  left  out 
of  doors  for  a  while,  we  boys  would  climb 
into  the  trees  and  jump  off  into  the  drifts. 
This  was  one  of  the  places  we  young  folks 
found  our  thrills.  It  is  a  wonder  that  no 
one  was  ever  seriously  hurt,  for  we  stead¬ 
ily  climbed  up  with  each  successive  jump 
until  we  were  jumping  from  a  height  of 
'  20  feet  or  more.  When  the  drifts  were 
deep  enough  we  would  bury  out  of  sight. 

The  horses,  of  which  there  were  usually 
six  or  eight,  including  colts,  were  ridden 
to  another  brook  beside  the  road,  nearly 
a  half  mile  in  another  direction.  This 
was  not  considered  the  task  it  was  to  get 
the  cattle  to  water,  but  came  more  in  the 
line  of  sport.  Here  we  learned  to  ride 
bareback  and  trained  the  colts  to  carry 
us,  raced  our  mounts  and  gave  exhibitions 
of  our  skill.  The  youngest  brother  trained 
one  horse  and  himself  so  that  he  was  able 
to  ride  him  standing  up  on  his  back,  even 
with  the  horse  at  a  run.  It  was  not  un¬ 
common  to  get  a  spill,  but  we  usually 
landed*in  the  snow  beside  the  road,  which 
cushioned  the  fall. 

We  certainly  found  enjoyment  in  life 

then,  even  though  the  chores  were  a  real 
burden.  Now  when  the  blood  moves  more 
slowly  and  is  not  as  warm,  I  prefer  to 
work  by  the  electric  lights  in  warm  sta¬ 
bles.  away  from  storm  and  cold.  I  am 
sure  the  stock  would  prefer  it  to  the 
earlier  way. 
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Sometimes  I  am  asked  why  they  did 
not  make  the  stables  warmer  and  provide 
better  facilities  for  caring  for  stock  in 
those  days.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
those  old  pioneers  had  much  to  do  and 
little  except  strength  and  courage  with 
which  to  accomplish  it.  In  most  cases 
the  farms  were  practically  a  gift  from  the 
State  and  consisted  of  usually  160  acres 
of  woods.  The  trees  had  to  be  cleared 
away  by  felling  and  burning  until  crops 
could  be  planted  among  the  stumps.  My 
father  once  had  18  acres  of  wheat  among 
the  stumps  which  had  to  be  cut  with 
sickles  and  bound  by  hand.  Then  the 
stumps  had  to  be  taken  out  when  they 
had  rotted  enough,  and  stones  picked  up. 
Buildings  had  to  be  built  as  they  were 
able  to  do  this  and  pay  for  the  material. 
At  first  the  houses  were  unfinished  and 
the  barns  were  cold  because  it  was  the 
best  many  men  could  do.  There  came  a 
time  about  the  year  1860,  in  February 
I  think,  a  day  that  was  so  cold  that  a 
few  people  froze  to  death  and  cattle  froze 
in  the  barns.  This  day  went  down  in 
history  as  “the  cold  Friday.”  Some  fam¬ 
ilies,  as  night  came  on,  moved  the  beds 
into  the  cellars,  the  only  way  they  could 
keep  from  freezing,  and  in  some  cases 
they  remained  under  the  covers  until  the 
weather  moderated,  more  than  24  hours 
later. 

Men  have  perished  when  caught  in 
storms  at  night  and  lost  their  way  in  this 
far  Northland  in  Winter.  In  most  cases 
this  would  not  have  been  necessary  if 
they  had  retained  their  presence  of  mind, 
but  people  become  panicky  when  they  face 
the  dangers  of  a  storm  in  the  North  in 
Winter,  especially  when  night  settles 
down  on  the  earth.  I  have  had  many 
panicky  moments  when  caught  out  at 
night  in  a  sudden  blizzard. 

In  another  letter  I  may  tell  of  adven¬ 
tures  of  hunters  and  others  who  have 
been  forced  to  spend  the  night  out  of 
doors  in  Winter.  o.  B.  griffin. 

Maine. 


Gray  Squirrels  in  Captivity 

A  friend  of  mine  here  bought  a  pair  of 
gray  squirrels,  and  hoped  to  raise  some 
little  ones.  After  two  years  none.  Does 
this  squirrel  breed  in  captivity 't  F.  b.  b. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

The  breeding  of  squirrels  in  captivity 
is  somewhat  of  an  art ;  they,  like  most 
wild  things,  when  changed  from  their 
own  environment  to  an  artificial  one  often 
fail  to  reproduce.  Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Garden  once 
told  me  that  very  few  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  in  that  institution  were 
breeders ;  therefore  most  of  the  stock  kept 
for  exhibition  purposes  had  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  All  varieties  of  squirrels  need 
about  the  same  care  and  treatment,  and 
a  great  majority  of  them  will  breed  in 
captivity  if  conditions  are  right. 

In  the  first  place  they  require  a  fairly 
large  cage.  Some  people  who  breed  them 
keep  them  confined  in  a  large  room,  but 
we  have  found  that  a  cage  6x8  ft.  and  4 
ft.  high,  is  about  the  proper  space  to  in¬ 
close  for  a  breeding  pair.  Get  your 
squirrels  in  the  Fall ;  they  then  become 
thoroughly  tame  before  the  time  for  mat¬ 
ing  takes  place  some  time  in  April,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  climate. 

All  animals  when  confined  lose  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  exercise,  which  is  the 
greatest  factor  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
a  healthy  condition,  and  if  denied  this, 
and  overfed,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
most  pets,  they  may  fail  to  breed  at  all. 
A  wheel  placed  on  the  outside  of  their 
cage  will  be  found  a  great  inducement 
to  breed,  as  the  little  animals  will  spend 
much  of  their  time  running  this  wheel, 
therefore  be  kept  in  a  strong  muscular 
condition.  If  the  wheel  is  placed  on  the 
inside  of  the  cage  they  may  not  ever  go 
into  it ;  just  why,  is  something  I  cannot 
tell  you,  but  this  has  been  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  over  many  years.  Any  tinsmith 
can  make  you  a  wdieel  for  a  squirrel  cage 
at  small  cost.  Make  the  cage  proper,  as 
well  as  wheel  out  of  close  mesh  wire 
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cloth,  and  put  all  wood  frame  on  the  out¬ 
side,  otherwise  the  squirrels  will  gnaw 
their  way  out. 

Have  a  nest-box  one  foot  square,  and 
place  this  close  to  top  of  cage.  Put  in 
plenty  of  fine  grass,  well  dried,  for  a 
nest,  and  they  will  soon  build  one  to  suit 
themselves.  Make  a  round  hole  in  the 
nest-box  large  enough  to  admit  the  little 
fellows  easily,  with  a  cleated  strip  of 
wood  leading  up  to  it. 

Feed  nuts,  whole  corn,  bread  and  milk, 
and  occasionally  cooked  meat  of  any  kind. 
Always  give  fresh  water.  Do  not  molest 
the  nest  in  any  way  once  it  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  lest  the  mother  forsake  her  young. 
Keep  the  pair  together  if  they  agree ;  if 
not  separate  after  breeding  and  put  male 
in  a  smaller  cage  by  himself. 

Always  keep  the  pets  quiet,  and  do  not 
disturb  them  more  than  is  necessary, 
though  they  readily  trust  the  ones  who 
feed  them.  After  the  little  ones  come 
out  of  the  nest,  they  readily  tame  and 
make  friends  with  all  who  court  their 
friendship.  The  young  can  be  left  with 
the  mother  until  the  following  Spring, 
when  they  should  be  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  next  litter. 

If  the  pair  fight,  they  may  both  be  of 
one  sex ;  this  often  happens  when  you 
buy  squirrels  from  dealers.  See  that  they 
are  male  and  female,  give  them  a  roomy 
cage  and  proper  feed  as  suggested,  and 
you  should  be  successful  in  raising  a 
brood  each  Spring.  If,  however,  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  mate  and  seem  to  disagree,  change 
matings;  this  will  often  remedy  the  trou¬ 
ble.  WILLET  RANDAFL. 


“Nature,”  said  the  philosopher,  “al¬ 
ways  makes  compensations.  If  one  eye 
loses  sight  the  other  becomes  stronger. 
If  one  loses  the  hearing  of  one  ear  the 
other  becomes  more  acute.”  “I  believe 
you’re  right,”  said  the  Irishman.  “I’ve 
always  noticed  that  when  a  man  has  one 
leg  short  the  other  is  longer.” — Tit-Bits. 


Better 

'Barn  and  Poultry^ 
Equipment 

for  Less  Money 


If  you  are  going  to  equip  or  ventilate  a  dairy  barn,  a  u| 
hog  house  or  a  poultry  house— it  will  pay  you  to  see  the  W 
DREW  Line  Dealer  and  see  how  much  he  can  save  you.  J 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Drew  has  built  only  the  best  quality  of 
good,  common-sense,  practical  Bam  and  Poultry  Equipment — the  kind 
that  will  give  the  man  who  buys  it  the  longest  and  most  dependable 
service  at  the  lowest  cost  per  dollar  invested. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  you  need,  whether  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water 
Bowls,  Litter  Carriers,  Pens,  Ventilators,  etc.,  or  Poultry  Mash  Feeders, 
Waterers,  Nests,  Brooder  Stoves  or  Baby  Chick  equipment — the  DREW 
Dealer  in  your  locality  can  supply  you  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

See  Your  Drew  Dealer 
See  What  You  Save 

If  you  want  the  utmost  in  service  and  satisfaction  at  the  lowest  cost— 
i  if  you  want  Barn  or  Poultry  Equipment  that  is  well  made — up-to-the 
L  minute  in  every  detail  yet  low  in  prices — then  see  the  DREW  Deale 


DREW 


THE  DREW  LINE  CO.  Dept.  621 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.— Elmira,  N.  I  • 

(Mail  to  the  Nearest  Office') 

Please  send  your  Free  Book  and  Catalog  on  Bara 
and  Poultry  Equipment.  I  am  interested  in 
□  Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Equipment 


Town 
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The  Value  of  Purebred 
Live  Stock 

Every  breeder  of  purebred  animals,  and 
every  farmer  who  is  looking  to  improve 
his  herd  or  flock  knows  the  value,  or  at 
least  he  should  know  it,  yet  it  does  seem 
that  many  when  casting  about  for  new 
blood  for  improvement  want  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  at  a  low  price,  considering  the 
quality. 

We  are  short-sighted  who  believe  that 
any  breeder  of  purebred  animals  or  birds 
will  sell  the  best  individuals  at  the  price 
of  scrubs  or  meat  stock.  It  costs  a  lot  of 
money  to  raise  and  develop  a  certain  line, 
no  matter  what  breed  or  race.  Improve¬ 
ment  along  these  lines  has  been  wonder¬ 
ful  within  the  past  few  years;  we  have 
come  up  from  the  barnyard  hen  which 
produced  50  eggs  to  the  300-egg  mark. 
Our  dairy  cows  have  done  likewise ;  beef, 
pork  and  mutton  values  in  breeding  ani¬ 
mals  have  risen  many  fold ;  but  not  with¬ 
out  expense,  and  a  thorough  system  of 
selection  and  careful  breeding.  Why  then 
should  we  not  expect  to  pay  a  reasonable 
price  when  we  select  from  these  flocks 
animals  that  have  the  ability  to  go  on 
producing  after  they  have  reached  our 
own  farms?  That  is  exactly  where  their 
value  lies — in  their  ability  to  transmit  to 
their  offspring  their  own  valuable  quali¬ 
ties  bred  in  them  over  a  long  term  of 
years  by  careful  selection  and  rigid 
culling. 

If  you  can  increase  the  weight  of  your 
lambs  live  pounds  each  by  breeding  your 
ewes  to  a  certain  purebred  sire,  would  it 
not  be  dollars  in  your  pocket  to  breed 
from  such  a  ram,  rather  than  the  scrub 
which  gives  you  the  lower  rate? 

The  price  of  the  purebred  we  will  say 
is  $50 ;  the  price  of  the  scrub  is  nothing. 
Which  are  you  breeding  from,  and  do 
you  know  which  ram  gives  you  the  value? 
These  are  things  for  the  breeder  on  the 
farm  to  think  about.  Remember  that  it 
costs  no  more  to  produce  a  tine  animal 
for  killing  purposes  than  it  does  to  raise 
a  scrub.  The  only  extra  expense  is  in 
your  initial  investment  for  a  breeding 
sire,  prepotent  enough  to  stamp  his  qual¬ 
ity  on  his  get  from  grade  ewes.  It  is  not 
only  true  with  the  sheep  but  with  every 
other  line  of  farm  animals  with  which 
we  have  to  deal. 

A  man  writes  me  that  he  is  discouraged 
with  the  goat  business,  as  he  has  been 
stung  so  many  times.  He  says  the  first 
doe  lie  bought  was  “supposed  to  give  live 
quarts  a  day,  but  gave  a  pint.  The  next 
doe  gave  nearly  a  quart,  but  only  milked 
for  a  few  months  and  then  went  dry.”  I 
asked  him  how  much  money  these  goats 
cost  him,  and  he  replied  that  $10  was  the 
most  he  had  paid.  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  to  the  goat  owners,  and  would-be 
owners,  that  milk  goats  do  not  give  five 
quarts — not  to  any  great  extent,  any¬ 
way — and  if  such  animals  could  be  pur¬ 
chased,  the  price  would  be  prohibitive 
because  such  animals  would  be  almost 
priceless.  Three  quarts  for  any  milking 
doe  is  a  good  yield.  I  am  not  speaking 
from  hearsay,  but  actual  experience  over 
a  long  period  of  goat-breeding. 

And  it  is  not  all  in  breed.  There’s  a 
lot  in  feed,  and  still  more  in  the  man  who 
carries  the  feed  pail.  Common  sense  and 
good  judgment  count  for  much  in  live¬ 
stock  breeding  and  feeding.  We  must 
learn  how  to  care  for  animals  to  get  the 
most  out  of  them — otherwise  they  may 
become  a  failure  and  we  have  our  labor 
for  our  mistakes. 

The  prices  of  all  farm  animals  have 
increased  in  proportion  with  other  com¬ 
modities  within  the  past  few  years,  espe¬ 
cially  milk  breeds.  Time  was  that  $30 
was  a  good  price  for  a  fresh  cow ;  today 
that  same  cow  in  the  same  section  (War¬ 
ren  County)  is  worth  $100  or  more. 
Testing  for  T.  B.  has  not  lessened  the 
number  of  cows  to  any  great  degree  in 
our  county ;  perhaps  we  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  some.  But  even  so,  there 
is  always  a  reason — our  green  pastures 
and  cutover  lands  are  still  new  in  many 
sections,  and  these  are  the  ideal  farms 
for  live-stock  breeding.  You  may  say  you 
never  saw  a  good  farm  in  Warren  Coun¬ 
ty.  There  are  some,  although  this  county 
is  not  adapted  to  general  farm  conditions 
outside  of  the  live-stock  end  of  it.  We  do 
have  some  wonderful  producing  lands  still 
available  upon  whose  rugged  surface  you 
will  find  some  of  the  best  purebred  ani¬ 
mals  and  other  stock  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  New  York  State.  Our  sheep 
have  gradually  vanished  from  the  green 
hillsides,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  see  them 
coming  back.  There  is  always  a  call  for 
the  best  in  breeding  ewes,  and  with  the 
rise  in  prices  of  Spring  lamb  and  mutton 
there  is  no  reason  why  sheep  are  not  a 
safe  investment. 

I  believe  there  was  never  a  time  when 
the  outlook  for  purebred  animals  for 
breeding  purposes  was  greater  than  at 
present;  likewise  market  values  for  meat 
stock  are  well  up,  and  in  spite  of  the  big 
prices  we  are  forced  to  pay  for  grain, 
there  is  still  a  fair  margin  of  profit  in 
producing  block  animals,  the  best  of 
which  always  come  from  high-producing 
sires  from  families  famous  for  their  quali¬ 
ties  in  these  respects. 


EXTRA 

IN  TEN  MONTHS 
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Long  time  production  records  on 
57,462  average  herd  cows  show 
Cow  Chow  made  7  cents  extra 
profit  per  cow  per  day.  In  a  herd  of 
20,  through  an  ordinary  lactation  pe¬ 
riod,  this  is  an  extra  net  profit  of  $420! 

The  figures  tell  the  story  in  no  un¬ 
certain  manner.  Here  they  are  in 
detail: 

COW  CHOW  OTHER  FEEDS 

Milk  per  cow  per  day  25.89  lbs.  22.75  lbs. 
Value  @  3^  per  lb.  .  $  .77  $  .68 

Cost  per  cwt.  of  feed  $2.68  $2.37 

Profit  over  feed  cost 
per  cow  per  day  .  $  .52  $  .45 

Extra  profit  with  Cow 
Chow  .....$  .07 


These  records  are  still  coming 
from  hundreds  of  milk  producers, 
all  over  the  country.  They  are 
telling  Purina  field  men  their  costs, 
no  matter  what  feed  they  may  be 
using.  Adding  these  up  and 
averaging  them,  we  have  the  most 
astonishing  and  most  valuable 
feeding  information  ever  placed 
before  American  dairymen. 

Cow  Chow  comes  out  ahead  in  this 
impartial  survey.  You  will  come 
out  ahead  if  you  feed  Cow  Chow 
for  a  year. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard  sitn  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


with  PURINA 


A  Leadclad  Roof 

is  Li^htnin^  Proof/ 

Send  for  your  free 
copy  of  our  big  Lead¬ 
clad  catalogue.  It 
tells  you  how  to  save 
on  fence  and  roofing. 


The  Leadclad  Wire  Company 

Dept.  2F  PLAINFIELD  AVE.  MOUNDSVILLE,  W.  VA. 


The  Best  Protection  in  the  World 
for  your  Fence  or  Roof -PURE  LEAD 

Your  fence  protection  is  in  the  coating.  That’s  where  rust 
attacks  first.  That’s  why  we  make  the  PURE  LEAD  coating  on 
Leadclad  seven  times  heavier  than  that  on  ordinary  fence.  Sure, 
Leadclad  lasts  longer — years  longer  than  a  couple  of  .heap  fences. 
Send  for  a  sample  and  the  big  free  catalogue.  Convince  yourself 
how  you  can  save  money  through  Leadclad  fence 
and  roofing. 
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1  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

=  careentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  tale  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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WILLET  RANDALL. 
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IgillP  I’M  SaveL^^^fe 

P^You  Money  on  Poultry^ 
Fence  and  Poultry  Netting 

Write  now  for  my  latest  cut-price  catalog.  You 
r-S 0  will  see  the  biggest  bargains  ever  offered  on 
1'.'/  poultry  fence,  both  stiff  stay  style  and  close 
x  is  mesh  poultry  netting.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fenc- 
Ov  ing  until  you  get  this  free  book  and  see  for 
,  *  r  yourself  the  money  my 

vi  A  Direct  From  Factory 


Freight  Paid 


r  Straight  Line  plan  will  save  you.  Also  over  200  styles  of  Farm  Fence, 
Poultry  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing,  Furnaces, 
Cream  Separators,  Paints,  Tires,  Baby  Chicks,  Brooders,  etc.,  at 
prices  way  below  what  you  pay  elsewhere. 

My  New  Factory  Price  Catalog  Free  (14) 

n  M  O  V\1  fY  YTfAf*!  nrh  .  I  a  _ _ .  a  -  —  a.,  a L.  t_  • .  _  1  *  i  1  1 —  1 


™  You’ll  find  a  big  worth  while  saving  on  everything  shown  in  this  book.  Not 
only  will  you  find  a  big  difference  in  price,  but  the  high  QUALITY  of  Brown’s 
Products  is  known  the  country  over.  Everything  is  made  so  good  that  it  is  sold  with  a 
money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk — we  ship  orders  within  24 
hours  from  time  received.  No  waiting — no  delay.  Write  for  free  catalog  now.  Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept*  43141  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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The  Record  of  Dairy  Successes  with 
Wesf  Bend  Equipment  is  Nation-wide 
One-Lever  Control  swinging  stanchions,  originated  by  us 
release  the  whole  row,  or  lock  it,  at  one  time.  Endorsed  uni¬ 
versally  as  the  BIG  invention  in  stanchions.  Also  individually-op¬ 
erated  stanchions  with  patented  features;  wide  variety  of  stalls  / 
with  cow-proof, simply-constructed  locks.  Automatic  Water  Buck¬ 
ets  proven  to  boost  cow’s  daily  milk  average  by  4  lbs.  LitterCar- 
riers  to  save  the  back.  Horse  stall  equipment  to  save  feed  and  work,  -/vf 
Manger  Divisions,  Steel  Pens,  Ventilators,  etc.,  Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairies  everywhere.  Priced  right. 

FREE  BLUE  PRINT  SERVICE  ^ 

Our  Service  Department  will  help  you  plan  the  arrange-  Ol*' 

ment  of  your  dairy  barn  and  make  blue  prints  for  you  —  >5 - ■  - 

without  cost.  Thousands  of  farmers  and  dairy-  ^ 
men  have  taken  advantage  of  this  Free  Service. 

Send  for  our  catalog  showing  the  complete  line  of 
West  Bend  equipment.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

Write  nearest  office.  Dept.  E 

West  Bend  Equipment  Corp.  *i> 


West  Bend,  Wis. 


Syracuse,  N.  T. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t  >  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1*4  Waydell  St„  Newark.  N.  J 


WANTED  ONCE. 

300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
- — no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 

home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital — 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  H.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 
products,  outfit,  sales  and.  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every¬ 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  B-41  RUR  ALBANY,  N.Y. 

THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OP  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Pay  Cash  and 
Pay  Less 

The  early  order  earns  the  largest 
cash  discount.  Save  most  by  or¬ 
dering  your  Unadilla  Silo  Now! 

Don’t  wait!  Remember  the  Una¬ 
dilla  is  the  most  popular  silo  in 
the  east  —  the  most 
durable,  efficient  and 
safest. 

Write  today  for  free 
catalog  and  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


unadilla 

SILOS 


reat 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c, 
Lo\ LATOR  dozen;  5  dozen  $1,  or  mailed  postpaid. 
inserted  Moore Bros.,DeptC  Albany, N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilator 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels.  Swift:  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


A  Vermonter  in  Illinois. — A  Ver¬ 
monter  who  migrated  to  Illinois  and  grew 
well-to-do  there  says  that  “a  lot  of  west¬ 
ern  farms  that  don’t  pay  need  eastern 
farmers  on  them.”  I’ve  heard  him  say 
that  any  good  eastern  farmer  could  make 
almost  any  corn-belt  farm  pay,  and  live 
well  in  the  bargain.  His  theory  is  that 
some  “new  blood”  should  be  constantly 
circulating  in  farming  and  all  other  busi¬ 
nesses.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  some 
western  farmers  might  be  helpful  to  and 
successful  in  the  East.  This  is  a  touchy 
subject ;  most  of  us  are  exceedingly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  criticisms  and  intrusions  of 
“rank  outsiders”  and  “new  blood.”  Our 
Vermonter  in  Illinois  was  regarded  by  his 
neighbors  as  a  “Yankee  joke”  until  he 
proved  that  he  was  a  successful  farmer. 
He  never  bragged  about  anything  that  he 
did  ;  he  just  went  on  “sawing  wood.”  A 
point  that  bears  on  the  quality  of  new 
blood  in  farming  is  that  nowadays  very 
few  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  East,  West, 
North  or  South  ever  sell  out  and  engage 
in  farming  in  a  “new”  State.  As  a  class, 
migrating  farmers  today  do  not  gather 
much  moss  anywhere.  Hundreds  of  west¬ 
ern  farmers,  howevei’,  who  are  doing  fairly 
well,  could  make  more  money  and  live 
better,  in  better  communities,  if  they  were 
careful  to  select  and  operate  eastern 
farms. 


A  Westerner’s  View. — Not  many 
years  ago  a  corn-belt  farmer  bought  a 
farm  in  an  Eastern  State.  He  has  since 
been  living  on  it.  Recently  I  had  a  talk 
with  him.  From  memory  I  transcribe  a 
few  of  his  remarks.  His  name  and  loca¬ 
tion  are  withheld  because  if  they  were 
disclosed  he  might  be  accused  of  back¬ 
biting  his  neighbors.  Here  are  some  of 
his  views  that  interested  me :  “My  son 
and  I  have  lived  well  and  done  well  every 
year  since  we’ve  been  here  on  our  240- 
acre  farm.  We  rent  200  acres  from  a 
neighbor.  We  milk  dairy  coavs,  raise,  fat¬ 
ten  and  sell  hogs  and  sheep,  sell  poultry 
and  eggs,  grow  and  feed  Alfalfa  and  corn, 
always  have  some  good  Blue  grass  pas¬ 
ture  in  season  and  rye  pasture  early  in 
the  Spring,  enjoy  an  abundance  of  fruit 
of  our  own  growing,  kill  our  own  pork, 
and  just  about  live  on  the  products  of  our 
garden.  We  work  hard  much  of  the  time, 
and  have  a  lot  of  chores  to  do  every  day, 
but  seem  to  have  some  leisure  for  reading, 
studying,  planning  and  making  occasional 
trips.  We  like  to  be  busy  doing  things 
that  we  like  to  do.  We  like  to  do  them 
because  our  accounts  show  that  Ave  are 
going  ahead.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  what  is  chiefly  the  matter  with 
farming  in  the  East,  so  far  as  I  know 
anything  about  it,  is  that  the  ambition 
anil  will  power  of  most  farmers  here  seem 
to  have  been  more  or  less  paralyzed  by 
their  fear  of  t’  *  West  as  a  competitor  in 
our  eastern  markets.  The  East  as  a  farm¬ 
ing  country  is  going  to  be  discovered 
again — probably  by  Avestern  farmers.” 

Farmers’  Organizations. — From  one 
of  our  friends  in  Illinois  we  have  received 
a  thoughtful  letter,  from  which  Ave  quote 
the  following :  “Our  State  chamber  of 
commerce  has  done  nothing  the  past  year 
or  more  to  justify  its  existence ;  but  it 
spends  money  lavishly,  and  business  men 
apparently  are  glad  to  pay  the  bill.  Waste 
and  Inefficiency  to  an  even  greater  extent 
mark  the  work  of  Legislatures,  Congress 
and  most  Government  activities.  Privately 
controlled  business  also  is  burdened  with 
inefficiency,  for  other  reasons,  but  this 
fact  is  not  so  apparent  except  in  the  add¬ 
ed  costs  that  we  must  pay  for  almost 
everything.  Out  here  the  Grange  is  re¬ 
garded  chiefly  as  a  fraternal  or  social 
organization.  The  big  job  ahead  is 
to  take  the  best  elements  in  the  half-dozen 
or  more  farm  organizations  and  iveld  them 
into  one  powerful,  effective  group,  such 
as  labor  and  business  have.  The  Farm 
Bureau  doesn’t  have  the  right  set-up  yet, 
for  its  national  organization  is  a  Aveak- 
ling,  in  some  respects,  and  not  so  effec¬ 
tively  organized  as  the  stronger  State 
groups.” 

Probably  less  than  2,000,000  farmers  in 
the  United  States  are  members  of  na¬ 
tional  or  other  organizations  having  agri¬ 
cultural  objectives.  Thousands  of  farmers 
are  overorganized  or  badly  organized ; 
others  are  not  organized  at  all.  Only  a 
few  are  organized  in  their  oAvn  interest. 
Many  tell  me  that  they  are  “through  with 
all  organizations.”  Hundreds  of  others 
are  lukewarm,  indifferent  or  mere  “good 
fellows”  in  their  organizations.  A  large 
percentage  of  members  of  some  so-called 
farmers’  organizations  are  small-town  and 
small-city  business  men.  We  are  drifting 
toAvard  better  and  more  effective  organi¬ 
zations  of  real  farmers.  During  the  pre¬ 
liminary  or  birth  years  of  farmer  organi¬ 
zation  'it  is  ine\dtable  that  there  should 
be  a  period  of  jumping  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire,  but  this  painful  experi¬ 
ence  is  teaching  lessons  and  making  his¬ 
tory  that  Avill  some  day  bring  about  a 
business  organization  among  farmers 
which  Avill  be  effective  in  terms  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  power.  My  impression 
is  that  for  years  the  Grange,  through  its 
official  representatives  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  h  as  consistently  exhibited  a  high 
degree  of  sound  business  sense  and  true 
nationalism.  Its  fine  work  at  the  capital 
is  said  to  ha\^e  been  in  sharp  contrast 
with  record  in  some  States  where  it  has 
sometimes  lacked  backbone  in  dealing 
Avith  legislative  agricultural  affairs. 


Government  Aid. — A  young  western 
farmer  near  Clermont,  Pa.,  writes :  “Big 
yield  per  acre  is  not  everything  in  farm¬ 
ing.  Markets  play  an  important  part,  and 
the  so-called  marginal  land  regions  often 
have  the  best  markets.  A  man  should 
have  the  right  to  choose  his  own  location 
for  a  business,  in  an  abandoned  farm 
area,  for  example.  Bankers,  storekeepers 
and  some  others,  lioAvever,  want  this  land 
to  go  out  of  production,  and  be  used  for 
game  preserves  and  forests.  Who  should 
say  Avhat  farmer  or  what  land  shall  sur¬ 
vive?  Overproduction  is  occurring  in  a 
lot  of  businesses,  but  the  principals  in 
these  businesses  would  resent  outside 
meddling  in  them.  Why  do  they  meddle 
in  farming?  A  great  ado  is  made  if  a  man 
takes  hold  of  and  improAres  an  abandoned 
farm,  and  thereby  adds  a  tiny  bit  to  the 
overproduction  problem,  but  you  hear 
hardly  so  much  as  a  squeak  about  the 
Smith-Lever  extension  organization,  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  State,  as  a  factor  in  over¬ 
production.  Our  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  are  useful  institu¬ 
tions,  but  the  extension  service  is  pas¬ 
sively  or  actively  a  political  organization 
that  has  no  place  in  the  picture.  It  is  an 
example  of  Government  interference  in 
farming  which  is  of  much  more  value  to 
consumers  than  producers.  Why  should 
the  efficient  farmer  be  compelled  to  com¬ 
pete  Avith  the  inefficient  one  who  is 
coached  by  a  publicly-paid,  trained  man? 
If  the  Government  should  put  trained 
physicians  in  the  field,  what  would  hap¬ 
pen?  Well,  that  just  couldn’t  be;  that’s 
all.  But  it  puts  veterinarians  in  the  field, 
and  what  happens  to  the  private  practi¬ 
tioners?  Any  remedy  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  offers  to  an  unAvieldy,  unorganized 
industry  like  farming  will  just  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  enough  heads  above  water 
to  render  efficient  organization  from 
within  and  beloAv  unlikely.  When  farm- 
ei’s  refuse  to  accept  any  kind  of  Govern¬ 
ment  aid,  the  beginning  of  the  solution 
of  the  so-called  farm  problem  will  have 
arrived.  Until  farmers  help  themselves, 
their  power  to  demand  a  square  deal  is 
a  myth.” 

Our  Pennsylvania  reader  offers  solid 
food  for  thought  and  puts  some  pointed 
questions  in  the  foregoing.  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  share  his  hostility  to  Government 
aid,  pi’ovided  that  it  be  genuine  aid,  and 
not  political  bunk  with  strings  tied  to  it. 
If  it  offered  farmers  the  kind  of  legis¬ 
lative  aid  that  labor  has  received,  and 
protected  industries  have  enjoyed  for 
many  years,  I’d  accept  it.  Labor,  indus¬ 
try  and  banking  (under  a  new  law)  re¬ 
ceive  what  amounts  to  a  subsidy.  Are 
farmers  too  proud  to  accept  the  form  of 
subsidy  on  which  these  gi-oups  are  thriv¬ 
ing?  When  these  groups  ask  Congi’ess  for 
something  they  don’t  take  “free”  seeds, 
bulletins  and  advice  for  an  answer. 


Signs  op  What? — America’s  largest 
mei'chant  ship  recently  was  launched  at 
NeAvport  News,  Va.  It  is  613  ft.  long  and 
100  ft.  deep.  It  is  owned  by  a  subsidiary 
of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Co.  A  locomotive  costing  $175,000.  weigh- 
ing  1,000,000  tons,  generating  6,000  horse 
power,  using  14,400  gallons  of  water  an 
hour,  and  capable  of  pulling  a  train  two 
miles  long,  is  nearing  completion  in  the 
shops  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  It  is 
the  largest  locomotive  in  the  world.  From 
a  recent  merger  of  banks  in  New  York 
City  there  has  emerged  the  most  power¬ 
ful  financial  institution  in  the  world.  The 
tallest  building  in  the  world  is  about 
ready  for  occupancy  in  New  York  City. 
Having  the  richest  source  of  helium  gas 
in  the  Avorld,  the  United  States — the 
wealthiest  country  in  the  world — will  in 
a  feAV  years  be  building  and  sailing  the 
lai’gest  dii’igibles  in  the  world.  Dr.  Julius 
Klein  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  says  that  the  cost  of  distributing 
factory  products  under  our  obsolete  sys¬ 
tem  is  enormously  wasteful.  His  depart¬ 
ment  is  helping  manufacturers  to  improve 
the  system,  and  thereby  reduce  their  ex¬ 
penses.  He  says  nothing  about  the  expen¬ 
sive  and  still  more  out-of-date  system  of 
distributing  farm  products.  His  intei*- 
est  centers  in  manufactui’ing  interests. 
Eui’ope’s  key-industries  are  organizing 
and  interlocking  themselves  in  an  effort 
to  meet  American  competition  for  “the 
Avoi’ld’s  markets.”  Sixty-nine  Standard- 
bred  yearlings,  raised  in  Kentucky,  real¬ 
ized  an  average  of  $1,500  at  auction  in 
New  York  City  on  Nov.  28.  They  were 
bought  by  AA’ealthy  people  whose  avoca¬ 
tion  is  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  On  Jan.  2 
about  15,000  people  yelled  their  approval 
of  the  late  Tex  Rickard’s  $250,000  grey¬ 
hound  racing  plant  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
On  the  same  day,  in  response  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  30,000  employees  were 
Avanted,  32,000  men  began  at  4  a.  m.  to 
line  up  outdoors  in  the  cold  for  jobs  at 
the  Ford  motor  plant  in  Michigan.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  a 
more  widespread  condition  of  well-being 
than  any  other  country  has  ever  achieved, 
but  what  is  commonly  overlooked  and  sel¬ 
dom  mentioned  is  that  big  business  is 
growing  bigger ;  wealth  continues  to  con¬ 
centrate  in  the  hands  or  under  the  control 
of  a  relatively  small  number  of  people, 
and  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
are  increasingly  responsive  to  the  de¬ 
mands  and  propaganda  of  this  favored 
or  fortunate  class.  Many  a  man  would  be 
more  cheerful  today  if  he  had  never  read 
histories  of  the  Roman  Empire.  D.  C.  w. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  city  of  Rochester  entertained  the 
vew  York  State  Grange  at  its  56th  an¬ 
nual  session,  held  Feb.  5-8.  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  features  of  the  session 
was  the  fact  that  the  membership  for  the 
w  Grange  year  had  shown  a  gain  of 
nearly  two  hundred  in  the  State.  For 
many  years  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
membership  each  year  and  there  is  much 
of  encouragement  in  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  State 
Grange  were  held  in  the  Hotel  Seneca, 
opening  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  5  at  9 :45  A. 
jyf  State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone,  in 
bis  annual  address  Tuesday  morning,  saw 
much  of  encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
our  legislators,  State  and  national,  are 
evincing  more  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
agriculture  than  ever  before.  Master 
Freestone,  in  reviewing  some  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  Grange,  said  that 
there  is  now  nearly  $200,000,000  in  fire 
insurance  carried  by  the  Patrons’  Fire 
Relief  Association  of  the  State. 

In  discussing  the  all  important  topic 
of  farm  taxation  Master  Freestone  calls 
attention  to  the  great  injustice  done  to 
farmers  by  the  present  methods  of  as¬ 
sessment  and  taxation.  He  gave  as  an 
illustration  the  recent  sale  of  a  farm  of 
160  acres  adjoining  his  own  farm,  which 
brought  but  $4,800  at  auction  to  settle 
an  estate,  while  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  farm  was  $10,000.  He  said  farmers 
were  asking  the  elimination  of  the  direct 
State  tax,  that  the  counties  be  relieved  of 
the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining 
State  roads,  that  a  tax  be  placed  on  gaso¬ 
line  and  that  our  rural  schools  receive 
an  equitable  share  of  State  aid. 

Twenty-one  Grange  halls  have  been 
dedicated  in  the  State  during  the  past 
year,  said  Master  Freestone,  and  many 
others  are  in  process  of  erection.  In 
concluding  his  address  Master  Freestone 
urged  care  and  thought  in  reaching  con¬ 
clusions  upon  public  questions.  “Let  us 
not  reach  conclusions  on  any.  subject 
without  full  consideration  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  available.  It  is  better  not  to  act 
at  all  than  to  do  so  unwisely.” 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the 
membership  of  the  Grange  in  New  York 
State  shows  an  increase.  Although  the 
gain  is  but  193,  State  Secretary  Frank 
J.  Riley  expresses  pleasure  that  the  tide 
has  turned  in,  reviewing  conditions  in  his 
ninth  annual  report.  There  are  now 
129,218  members  in  the  877  subordinate 
Granges  of  the  Empire  State.  Of  the 
Grange  counties  Chautauqua  continues  in 
the  lead,  with  7.409  members.  Jefferson 
is  second  with  7,370.  The  membership 
in  the  other  counties  constituting  the 
largest  ten  is  as  follows :  Oswego,  6,380 ; 
Monroe,  6,322 ;  St.  Lawrence,  5,879 ; 
Steuben,  5,478;  Wayne,  4,756;  Ontario, 
4,018;  Dutchess,  3,981;  Onondaga,  3,672. 
Steuben  County  has  the  largest  number 
of  subordinate  Granges,  44. 

The  Knapp  silk  banner  was  won  this 
year  by  Orleans  County,  Clarendon 
Grange  No.  1083  of  that  county  annexing 
the  flag  by  making  a  net  gain  of  96  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  year,  which  exceeded  all 
previous  records.  Last  year  the  banner 
was  won  by  Erieville  Grange  of  Madison 
County.  The  winner  in  the  year  previous 
was  Hemlock  Grange,  of  Livingston 
County  and  the  year  before  that  Lisbon 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Secretary  Riley  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  itinerary  for  1929 
for  the  Magic  Gavel,  given  to  the  State 
Grange  by  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  of 
Lowville,  now  State  Grange  lecturer : 

March,  Madison  County ;  April, 
Oneida;  May,  Oswego;  June,  Jefferson; 
July,  Lewis;  August,  St.  Lawrence;  Sep¬ 
tember,  Franklin;  October,  Clinton;  No¬ 
vember,  Essex;  December,  Warren;  Jan¬ 
uary,  Saratoga.  The  deputy  of  Saratoga 
County  will  deliver  the  gavel  to  the 
State  Grange  at  the  annual  session  of 
1930. 

The  report  of  State  Grange  Treasurer 
John  W.  KEeis  shows  a  balance  on  hand 
Jan.  1,  1929,  of  $49,553.87.  The  treasur¬ 
er  also  reports  total  receipts  from  the 
Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  of  $9,924.94, 
less  disbursements  of  $76.25.  Eighteen 
loans  from  the  fvnid  to  students,  totaling 
$2,793,  have  been  made  during  the  year. 

Two  historic  personages  were  missed  at 
the  State  Grange  session.  Each  was  plan¬ 
ning  on  being  in  attendance  at  the  ses¬ 
sion.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  death  of 
Jacob  Shaffer  of  Monroe  County  was  an¬ 
nounced  and  on  Jan.  22  occurred  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Stone  of  Oswego 
County,  in  her  90th  year. 

Mr.  Shaffer  was  also  in  his  90th  year 
at  the  time  of  his  death  and  held  the 
record  of  being  the  oldest  Pomona  Grange 
Master  in  the  United  States.  He  had 
served  as  Master  of  Ogden  Grange  in 
Monroe  County  for  20  years  and  for 
many  years  had  headed  the  Monroe 
County  delegation  at  the  State  Grange 
sessions.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War  and  at  the  closing  day’s  session  of 
the  State  Grange  at  Poughkeepsie  one 
year  ago  he  acted  as  color  bearer,  escort¬ 
ed  by  the  entire  staff  of  county  deputies. 

The  Poughkeepsie  session  of  the  State 
Grange  was  the  50th  which  Mrs.  Stone 
had  attended,  she  having  attended  every 
one  of  the  sessions  from  the  time  she 
joined  the  State  Grange  in  1879,  a  record 
held  by  no  other  member  of  the  order  in 
Gew  York.  She  was  a  native  of  Jefferson 
k°”  kut  lived  nearly  all  her  life  in 

Uswego  County.  For  several  years  she 
served  as  county  deputy  of  Oswego  and 
uad  served  as  State  Grange  Ceres  and 
!  omona  and  also  as  Lady  Assistant 
*  teward  of  the  State  Grange.  She  had 


been  a  member  of  Domestic  Grange  of 
Oswego  County  for  55  years.  In  a  letter 
to  me  written  two  weeks  before  her  death 
she  expressed  the  hope  of  attending  the 
State  Grange  at  Rochester.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Deputy  W.  C.  Hubbard  of 
Oswego  County,  Mrs.  Stone  recently  fur¬ 
nished  the  State  Grange  Historian  with 
a  list  of  the  deputies  who  had  served 
Oswego  County  since  1873.  James  H. 
Lee,  who  was  elected  as  assistant 
steward  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
when  it  was  organized  at  Syracuse  Nov. 
6,  1873,  was  the  first  deputy  of  Oswego 
County.  Mrs.  Stone  was  elected  Ceres 
of  the  State  Grange  at  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  session  of  that  body,  held  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  Jan.  27-29,  1880,  serving  two  years 
in  that  office.  In  1882  Mrs.  Stone  was 
elected  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  serving 
two  years.  In  1886  she  was  chosen 
Pomona  of  the  State  Grange,  serving 
two  years.  She  had  also  served  as  Mas¬ 
ter  of  her  own  subordinate  Grange,  Do¬ 
mestic  No.  98,  from  1892  to  1894,  and 
in  1902. 

The  official  list  of  delegates  to  the 
State  Grange  at  Rochester  contains  374 
names.  Chautauqua  has  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates  of  any  county,  20.  Jef¬ 
ferson  is  second  with  19.  Oswego  and 
Monroe  have  17  delegates  each. 

The  regular  business  sessions  of  the 
State  Grange  were  held  in  the  ball  room 
of  the  Seneca  Hotel  at  Rochester.  The 
first  session  opened  at  9 :45  A.  M.  Tues¬ 
day,  Feb.  5.  The  forenoon  session  was 
devoted  to  the  annual  address  of  State 
Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  other  officers.  Tuesday  evening 
an  open  session  was  held,  the  program 
being  in  charge  of  the  Monroe  County 
Pomona  Grange.  Wednesday  forenoon 
was  largely  taken  up  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  resolutions  and  the  election  of 
one  member  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  annual  memorial  service  was  held 
Wednesday  afternoon.  In  the  evening  a 
reception  was  held  for  the  officers  and 
delegates  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home 
Economics  Committee  of  the  State 
Grange.  Thursday  forenoon  was  given 
over  to  reports  of  standing  committees. 
Thursday  afternoon  a  conference  of  lec¬ 
turers  was  held  and  Thursday  evening 
the  sixth  degree  was  conferred  on  a  large 
class  of  candidates.  The  closing  day, 
Friday,  was  devoted  largely  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  session  committees. 


Farm  Notes  From  Western 
Maine 

The  season  just  past  has  been  a  most 
discouraging  one  in  many  respects ;  a 
wet,  cold  Spring  was  followed  by  a  Sum¬ 
mer  with  an  unusual  number  of  foggy  and 
rainy  days  which  favored  the  growth  of 
all  kinds  of  fungous  diseases.  Scab  and 
sooty-blotch  on  the  apples,  brown-rot  on 
the  cherries  and  plums,  rust  on  the  beans, 
and  blight  on  the  potatoes,  all  took  enor¬ 
mous  toll  of  the  crops.  Added  to  this  was 
the  fact  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  hay 
crop  was  secured  in  first-class  condition, 
most  of  it  either  being  injured  by  rain  or 
overripe  and  woody,  and  we  have  a  situa¬ 
tion  which,  fortunately,  occurs  only  once 
in  a  decade  or  two. 

Fields  of  hoed  crops  were  unusually 
weedy,  for  often  showers  came  immedi¬ 
ately  after  cultivation  and  the  weeds  root¬ 
ed  themselves  into  the  soil  and  thrived 
better  than  ever  for  the  transplanting. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Farm 
Bureau  our  County  Agent  stated  that  of 
several  hundred  samples  of  soil  in  this 
county  tested  last  year  for  lime  require¬ 
ments,  only  two  showed  sufficient  lime, 
and  most  samples  showed  the  need  of  ap¬ 
plications  of  two  tons  or  more  per  acre 
to  neutralize  the  soil  enough  for  crops  to 
make  their  best  growth.  We  shall  plan 
to  use  more  team  power  and  less  hand 
work  in  keeping  our  crops  clean  after 
they  are  planted.  Last  Summer  we  were 
unable  to  use  our  cultivators  enough 
times  when  weather  conditions  were  right 
to  keep  the  weeds  cleaned  out  as  well  as 
we  would  have  liked.  This  will  mean 
more  weeds  to  fight  in  the  future.  _  We 
got  some  new  attachments  for  our  riding 
cultivator  last  Summer,  but  had  to  use 
them  several  times  before  we  got  used  to 
the  proper  changes  of  adjustment  for  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  we  may  learn  some  new  tricks  with 
them  next  Summer.  We  shall  try  to  give 
our  crops  more  thorough  protection  from 
fungous  diseases  and  insects  by  spraying 
or  dusting.  If  no  signs  of  disease  are 
apparent  on  the  crops  it  is  a  great  temp¬ 
tation  to  economize  by  leaving  off  one  or 
more  applications  of  spray  or  dust.  Often 
this  allows  a  disease  to  get  a  start  on  the 
crop,  and  sometimes  nearly  ruins  it.  If 
we  could  be  certain  of  fair  and  dry 
weather  it  would  be  safe  to  economize  in 
this  manner,  for  most  plant  diseases  are 
held  in  check  by  such  weather,  but  of 
everything  with  which  the  farmer  has 
to  contend,  the  weather  is  the  most  un¬ 
certain. 

We  will  sow  more  clover,  the  Medium 
Red  and  Alsike  are  our  standbys  for  hay, 
but  the  honeysuckle  or  White  Dutch  is  a 
fine  addition  to  pastures. 

There  are  a  few  good  stands  of  Alfalfa 
on  small  areas  near  here,  but  generally 
it  has  proved  a  disappointment.  Some 
recent  developments  make  it  appear  that 
the  cause  of  our  trouble  is  a  lack  of  lime 
in  the  soil,  or  too  small  an  application  of 
lime  to  neutralize  the  soil  acidity. 

One  neighbor  who  had  limed  a  small 
piece  of  land  and  seeded  it  to  Alfalfa 
three  years  ago,  got  a  fair  stand,  but  it 
only  yielded  a  small  crop.  Early  last 


Spring  he  spread  lime  at  the  rate  of  a 
ton  to  the  acre  on  the  Alfalfa  sod,  and 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  during  the 
six  weeks  following  that  application.  Last 
Summer  his  crop  was  a  great  deal  larger 
than  before  and  the  second  crop  made 
better  growth.  This  looks  as  if  enough 
lime  leached  down  around  the  Alfalfa 
roots  to  create  more  congenial  conditions 
for  the  plants.  His  patch  was  of  the 
Grimm  variety.  We  had  a  strange  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  clover  seeding  last  Sum¬ 
mer  :  we  seeded  a  field  on  which  sweet 
corn  was  grown  the  year  before,  using 
Red  and  Alsike  clover.  It  was  seeded 
early,  with  a  light  seeding  of  oats  for  a 
nurse  crop  and  to  make  hay  this  season. 
The  plan  was  to  cut  a  crop  of  hay  early 
next  year  and  plow  the  second  crop  un¬ 
der,  preparing  the  land  for  sweet  corn 
again.  The  oats  were  cut  when  fully 
headed  out,  about  the  middle  of  July. 
About  a  month  after  sowing  there  was  a 
fine  stand  of  clover,  but  at  the  time  of 
cutting  the  oats  scarcely  a  plant  was  to 
be  seen  except  on  three  small  patches. 

The  land  was  limed  when  corn  was 
planted  and  had  a  light  coating  of  stable 
manure,  the  rest  of  the  fertilization  being 
chemical  fertilizers.  The  oats  were  sown 
thinly  so  they  would  not  shade  the  clover 
too  much,  and  they  did  not  lodge  so  as  to 
smother  out  the  clover.  The  patches 
where  there  was  a  stand  of  clover  were 
the  moister  parts  of  the  piece,  but  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  little  plants  were 
killed  by  drought,  for  we  had  an  unusual 
amount  of  rainy  weather  during  the 
Spring.  Was  it  due  to  lack  of  inocula¬ 
tion?  Perhaps.  There  was  a  scattering 
growth  of  clover  on  this  field  when  it  was 
plowed  for  sweet  corn  so  that  we  thought 
the  soil  was  sufficiently  inoculated,  but 
there  may  not  have  been  enough  bacteria 
in  the  soil  to  do  the  job.  Probably  this  is 
the  most  likely  cause,  but  altogether  it  is 
a  puzzling  matter,  and  the  handling  of  the 
field  next  Summer  is  a  problem.  * 

Maine.  H.  L.  s. 


Samples  of  Milk  Never  Alike 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the 
milk  of  one  cow  and  that  of  several  cows 
mixed  together?  What  are  the  differ¬ 
ences,  if  any,  and  what  are  the  reasons 
why  ?  l).  n. 

Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

No  two  samples  of  milk  are  ever  pre¬ 
cisely  alike  in  composition,  and  often  the 
differences  are  very  striking.  The  chief 
differences  are  in  the  varying  percentages 
of  fat.  Perfectly  normal  milk  may  con¬ 
tain,  anywhere  from  2  to  7.5  per  cent  of 
fat.  These  differences  are  due  to  the 
breed  of  the  animal,  individuality  of  the 
animal  within  the  breed,  length  of  lacta¬ 
tion  period,  dairy  variation,  and  many 
other  conditions,  most  of  which  are  not 
well  understood.  In  the  case  you  men¬ 
tion,  there  would  likely  be  more  variation 
in  the  milk  of  a  single  cow  from  day  to 
day  than  there  would  be  in  the  mixed 
milk  of  several  cows,  as,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  individual  daily  variations 
would  tend  to  equalize  one  another. 

H.  H.  W. 


SIMPLEX 

BARN 


Known  for  a  fifth 
of  a  century  as 
the  line  that  brings 
greater  convenience 
to  the  farmer  and 
greater  comfort  to 
his  cows  at  the  low¬ 
est  equipment  cost. 

New  Stanchion  Loclk 

You’ll  say  it’s  the  finest  you  ever  saw.  No 
amount  of  crowding  or  pulling  can  affect  its 
easy  operation  and  there’s  no  chance  of  injury 
to  man  or  cow.  It  is  as  outstandingly  fine 
as  the— 

Famous  SIMPLEX  Hinged 
Watering  Bow  1 

Used  by  biggest  breeders  everywhere  and 
admitted  to  have  no  equal. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Low  Prices ! 

F.  Rassmann  Mfg.  Co. 

307>  Rowell  St.,  Beaver  Damt  WU. 


Me/d/7vAes  Replace  Rubber 

A  single-tube  system— now  with 
half  as  much  rubber— half  as 
much  wear  1  Short  tubes— easy 
washing— clean  milk  I  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog. 

“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN’' 


Single 

Unit 


L.  C.  Noble,  Poultney,  Vermont, 
says:  “After  using  another  milker 
for  more  than  two  years  I  in¬ 
stalled  a  Burrell.  I  find  that  it 
milks  the  cows  clean,  costs  less  for 
power, easier  toclean,isall  around  * 
the  best  milker  I  ever  used.” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Double 

Unit 


BIG  BARGAINS! 
BUGGIES,  HARNESS  and 
WAGONS,  ETC.,  SOLD 

Direct  from  our  factory  to 
you.  The  largest  in  United 
States  selling  direct 
from  factory  to  you. 

A  large  saving:  from 
$25.00  to  $60.00 
SPLIT  HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
Dept.  N.  Y. 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind 


Equipment ! 


Now  his  farm  is4he  envy  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood — and  he  is  making  real  money — good 
car,  radio  and  everything  that  makes  life 
worth  living.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  all 
at  sea  trying  to  make  ends  meet. 

What  caused  the  change?  He  got  most 

of  his  prosperity  ideas  out  of  the  Star  Line  Book. 

What  The  New  Star  Line 
Book  Has  For  You 

In  its  270  pages  are  page  after  page  on  approved 
methods  of  cost-saving  and  increasing  production. 
Over  40  pages  of  barn  plans  alone  besides  a  com¬ 
plete  catalog  of  stanchions,  water  bowls,  litter 
carriers  and  other  time  and  labor-saving  equipment, 
with  improvements  that  makes  anything  you’ve 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  old-fashioned. 

Follow  this  book — accept  the  co-operation  of  Hunt- 
Helm-Ferris  engineers  and  you  are  bound  for  the 
success  you’ve  dreamed  about. 

Get  Book  and  Free 
Barn  Plans 

Better  be  safe  than  sorry  1 
Before  you  start  to  improve 
your  barn  or  buy  any  material, 
see  what  Star  Engineers  can 
save  you.  Send  a  rough  floor 
sketch  of  your  proposed  new 
building  or  remodeling  idea. 

They_  will  make  a  complete 
working  blue  print  for  you.  It 
costs  nothing  to  get  the  money 
making  facts.  Use  the  coupon 
now. 

^Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co., Inc.  (Dept.R-2)*l 
Alba  ny ,  N.Y.  ;Harvard,Ill. ;  San  Francisco  I 

Please  send  Star  Line  Book.  I  expect  to  I 

□  Build  □  Barn 

□  Remodel  □  Hog  House  I 

□  Equip  □  Ventilate  | 

Name .  I 

Address . j 


\ 


i 
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<lhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Mr.  Taber  Speaks 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  sessions  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  was  the  town  and  country  dinner 
held  at  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Thursday  evening,  January  17, 
and  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  that 
dinner  was  the  address  of  Louis  J.  Ta¬ 
ber,  Master  of  the  National  Grange  on 
“Prosperity’s  Cornerstone.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  introduce  Mr.  Taber.  He  is 
well  known  to  both  city  and  country  au¬ 
diences,  having  spoken  in  all  but  three  oi 
our  States. 

“Prosperity’s  Cornerstone,”  of  course, 
is  agriculture,  which  is  the  creation  of 
new  wealth  without  the  destruction  ot 
wealth.  Agriculture  is  now  in  a  period 
of  transition  on  account  of  the  changing 
manners,  customs,  laws,  wealth  and  speed 
of  this  age  in  which  we  are  living.  For 
instance.  50  years  ago  it  took  three  sheep 
grazing  365  days  in  a  year  to  clothe  one 
woman ;  now  three  silkworms  can  do  it  in 
an  afternoon.  The  use  of  gasoline  in 
place  of  horses  and  of  water  instead  ot 
wine  has  released  thousands  of  acres  ot 
land.  Ways  must  be  devised  to  aid  the 
farmer  through  this  transition  period  and 
to  establish  his  prosperity.  The  city  man 
must  be  interested  in  all  farm 
plans,  for  his  prosperity  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  farmer.  For  example:  There 
are  0.500,000  farm  homes  in  the  United 
States.  700,000  of  them  have  bathtubs. 
Now  the  remaining  5,800,000  farmers 
would  like  bathtubs.  But,  no  matter  how 
prolific  is  his  corn,  how  fertile  his  soil, 
no  farmer  can  raise  a  bathtub  in  his  corn- 
field.  He  must  go  to  the  business  man 
for  it,  and  he  will  when  prosperity  falls 
liis  pockctbook.  Consider  the  business 
this  would  make  for  the  bathtub  factories. 

As  the  first  step  toward  prosperity, 
marketing  problems  must  be  considered. 
Here  the  farmer  has  been  accused  of  in¬ 
efficiency  probably  because  his  accuser 
could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say,  and 
right  here  is  a  marketing  problem  that 
I  would  like  to  have  you  answer :  in 
Chicago  milk  is  selling  for  14  cents^  a 
quart ;  the  farmer  _  feeds  the  call  tor 
three  years,  and  raises  it  to  be  a  cow, 
milks  the  cow  and  pays  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  to  the  city.  It  costs  him 
5  2^7  cents.  It  costs  the  dealer  m  Chi¬ 
cago  8  5/7  cents  to  distribute  the  quart 
of  milk.  Which  of  the  two,  the  business 
man  or  the  farmer,  needs  to  study  em- 

C1<AlUed  to  marketing  is  transportation. 
There  should  be  good  highway  systems 
networking  the  country,  with  a  good  road 
going  past  every  farmhouse  door.  But 
the  farmers  can't  stand  the  taxation. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  placing 
the  taxes  where  they  belong,  equally  up¬ 
on  all  wealth?  In  the  future  we  shall 
have  to  support  air  transportation,  air¬ 
ways,  air-patrol,  air-ports.  AN  ill  the 
farms  over  which  the  airships  fly  be 
taxed  to  support  this  air  transportation . 

The  third  element  in  farm  prosperity 
is  recreation.  The  farmer  says  that  he 
can't  afford  to  spend  money  for  recrea¬ 
tion.  and  today  he  can’t.  But  prosperity 
must  be  brought  to  him  so  that  lie  may 
have  time  and  money  for  recreation  as 
has  the  business  man  in  the  city. 

Country  people  must  be  interested  in 
national  legislation.  They  must  know 
what  Federal  laws  are  being  passed  tor 
the  organization  of  government,  tor  edu¬ 
cation  and  for  various  aids.  A  case  in 
point  is  what  the  Federal  government 
has  recently  done  for  the  merchant  ma- 

lUAil  agriculturists  should  work  for 
flexible  export  debentures  on  their  prod¬ 
ucts  These  debentures  are  a  bounty  on 
exports.  They  differ  from  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  fee  of  tile  McNary-Haugfiix  Bill  in 
that  the  debentures  would  be  paid  by  the 
government,  whereas  the  equalization  fee 
would  be  assessed  back  upon  the  com¬ 
modity  benefited.  Export  debentuies 
would*  encourage  shipping  to  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  even  when  prices  there  are  low,  and 
would  thus  tend  to  reduce  our  crop  sur¬ 
pluses  and  raise  prices  to  the  farmer  at 
home  The  watchword  of  agriculture 
should  be,  “Tariff  for  all,  or  tariff  for 

none.”  .....  , 

Up  to  this  year  the  irrigation  and  re¬ 
clamation  projects  of  the  government 
have  not  been  the  subjects  of  much  criti¬ 
cism.  But  now  the  Boulder  Dam  project 
is  opening  up  too  many  millions  of  agri¬ 
cultural  acres  to  come  into  fatal  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  areas  already  under  culti¬ 
vation.  How  would  the  business  men  of 
Rochester  like  to  be  taxed  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  government-owned  shoe  factories 
put  up  on  a  40-year  payment  plan,  when 
there  are  already  enough  men  in  the  shoe 
business"?  The  farmers  dollars  are  going 
into  this  dam  project.  It  is  time  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  consider  agriculture. 

Again  in  regard  to  government  we 
should  be  very  hesitant  about  raising  sal¬ 
aries  and  creating  new  offices.  Every 
thirteenth  person  in  our  country  is  now 
in  government  employ,  a  very  dangerous 
condition  for  any  nation  to  be  in. 

As  there  are  by-products  in  the  apple 
industry,  in  factories  and  in  foundries, 
so  there  are  by-products  of  thought  in¬ 
duced  by  a  good  speech.  Mr.  Taber's 
speech  was  good.  It  held  the  attention 
of  the  city  men  who  formed  about  half  of 
the  audience,  being,  indeed,  largely  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them.  He  spoke  rapidly  with¬ 
out  notes  for  an  hour,  pounding  on  facts, 
illustrating  these  facts  with  anecdotes, 
drawing  clear  and  indubitable  conclus¬ 
ions.  He  is  a  fearless  champion  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

We  must  insist  that  our  girls  and  boys 


in  the  country  be  trained  in  public  speak¬ 
ing.  AVhat  good  to  anyone  is  an  unex¬ 
pressed  thought?  The  country  is  for  the 
most  part  inarticulate.  Our  men  and 
women  have  ideas,  practical  plans,  but 
on  their  feet  they  cannot  speak  convin¬ 
cingly.  They  hesitate  and  stumble  for 
words,  those  little  tools  of  thought  that 
should  be  so  keen  and  ready,  and  they 
go  down  in  defeat  before  the  windy  poli¬ 
tician.  From  the  first  year  of  district 
school  to  the  senior  year  of  high  school 
oral  English  should  be  practiced  daily, 
and  rostrum  speaking  should  form  the 
fourth  R  of  education. 

FLORENCE  FORBES  CORNWALL. 


Shoeing  the  Oxen 

Almost  a  lost  art  in  Maine  is  that  of 
shoeing  oxen.  The  blacksmith  shops  as 
such  are  being  merged  with  garages,  and 
the  men  and  boys  who  are  operators 
therein  don’t  know  one  end  of  an  ox  from 
the  other,  scarcely,  and  have  no  slings 
for  holding  the  oxen  while  being  shod. 
Ox-shoeing  is  so  much  different  from 
horse-shoeing  that  the  newer  men  at  the 
business  know  little  about  it. 

The  men  who  have  a  number  of  oxen 
do  their  own  shoeing  in  many  cases.  The 
ox  sling  pictured  is  owned  by  the  Oxford 
County  Agricultural  Society,  and  housed 
on  their  grounds.  It  is  brought  out  once 
a  year  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  and  used 
by  the  ox  men,  who  come  from  all  over 
the  State  for  the  pulling  events. 

The  man  in  the  picture  is  one  of  the 
best  known  ox  men  in  the  State,  A.  AV. 
Weston  of  Oxford  County.  He  is  super¬ 
intendent  of  cattle  at  the  Oxford  County 


a  lot  of  joy  out  of  life.  It  does  seem 
that  a  large  share  of  education  consists 
of  “Don't  do  that ;  you  mustn't  do  this, 
be  careful  how  you  do  that,”  until  about 
all  the  appreciation  of  gaiety  and  color 
is  repressed.  I  knew  one  man  out  in 
South  Dakota  who  made  the  rounds  of 
the  business  houses  in  holiday  time  and 
collected  a  large  number  of  calendars. 
Then  he  hung  them  on  the  walls  until 
nearly  every  inch  of  wall  space  in  their 
home  was  covered  with  calendars  with 
fancy,  colored  pictures.  There  were 
some  mean  enough  to  say  that  I15  did  that 
because  he  did  not  know  any  better  but 
I  am  wondering  after  all  whether  he  was 
wiser  than  his  critics.  All  of  us  are 
born  with  a  love  of  gay  colors  which 
strict  convention  soon  educates  out  of  us 
or  at  least  makes  us  ashamed  to  admit  it. 

I  remember  myself  as  a  callow  youth 
not  long  out  from  under  mother's  apron 
strings,  with  cap  on  one  side  and  smoking 
a  cigar  with  a  gaily  colored  gilt  band.  It 
was  a  cheap  cigar,  probably  a  Perfecto 
de  Cabbagio  and  smelled  like  burning 
rope  but  it  sure  had  a  fine  band  on  it.  I 
know  now  that  older  men  were  probably 
grinning  at  me  because  I  was  too  ignor¬ 
ant  to  know  that  I  should  always  tear 
the  band  off  before  I  lit  the  cigar  or  else 
advertise  the  fact  that  I  was  a  greeny, 
but  the  band  was  really  half  my  pleasure. 
A  wise  mother  taught  me  many  years  ago 
that  I  must  not  adorn  the  walls  with 
many  gay  calendars  or  other  fancy  pic¬ 
tures  but  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  why 
we  should  be  ashamed  of  our  primitive 
love  of  color.  AVhen  the  boys  bought  their 
first  ties  they  selected  red  ones  as  natur¬ 
ally  as  could  be  and  were  as  proud  of 
them  as  I  was  over  my  first  pair  of 


who  till  the  soil?  No  matter  what  of 
prosperity  or  unfilled  hopes,  pleasure  or 
pain,  we  who  live  close  to  the  breast  of 
Mother  Nature  know  that  “God’s  in  His 
heaven,  all’s  right  with  the  world.” 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  b.  r. 


Mr.  Weston  Shoes  an  Ox 


fair.  He  keeps  quite  a  number  of  cattle 
at  his  farm,  and  buys  and  sells  a  good 
many. 

In  this  machine  a  broad  leather  belt 
goes  under  the  ox’s  body,  that  when 
tightened  holds  the  animal  in  place,  as 
he  is  not  used  to  standing  on  three  feet 
as  horses  are.  A  rope  is  put  about  the 
foot,  and  it  is  bound  into  place  and  held 
there  while  the  feet  are  pared,  the  shoe 
fitted  and  nailed  in  place. 

Lewiston,  Me.  v.  w.  canham. 


Doings  at  Long  Acres 

Northeast  Missouri  was  settled  by 
A'irginians  who  brought  with  them,  from 
the  Old  Dominion,  their  remarkable 
ability  to  sugar-cure  hams  so  they  had  a 
flavor  unexcelled.  An  older  brother  set¬ 
tled  there  many  years  ago  and  learned 
the  art  of  curing  hams  from  those  old 
timers.  The  other  day  he  sent  me  a  ham 
and  hoped  I  would  not  be  insulted  be¬ 
cause  it  was  butchering  time  and  he 
needed  the  room  in  his  meat  house.  AA’e 
sampled  the  ham  and  then  I  wrote  him 
that  I  wished  someone  would  insult  me 
that  way  once  a  week  the  year  round 
Now  you  take  a  generous  slice  of  that 
marvelous  ham,  flank  it  by  two  eggs  per¬ 
fectly  fresh,  place  a  pile  of  toast  on  one 
side  the  plate,  cream  flavored  coffee  on 
the  other  and  the  day  is  bound  to  start 
off  with  a  smile  even  though  you  got  out 
of  the  bed  on  the  worng  side;  Sugar¬ 
curing  hams  is  an  art  which  is  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  and  reaches  the 
acme  of  perfection  only  among  those 
folks  in  Virginia  who  are  in  the  line  of 
succession.  Around  here  it  is  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  place  pork  in  brine  for 
a  time  and  then  smoke  it,  which  makes 
meat  tasting  about  equal  to  the  efforts 
of  the  big  packers  but  lacking  that  in¬ 
tangible  quality  of  real  sugar-cured  meat. 

The  boys  have  made  the  discovery  that 
their  room  is  more  than  just  a  place  to 
sleep  and  hang  their  clothes,  so  lately 
they  have  had  a  regular  fever  of  decorat¬ 
ing*.  They  cut  out  the  colored  pictures 
on  the  front  pages  of  old  magazines  and 
pin  them  on  the  walls  so  that  beautiful 
ladies,  hunting  scenes,  sport  pictures 
and  comic  pictures  may  be  seen  any¬ 
where.  They  spend  hours  arranging  and 
rearranging  the  pictures  and  their  treas¬ 
ures  of  basket  ball,  football,  bats  and 
gloves,  games,  etc.  Since  looking  over 
the  gay  and  colorful  walls  I  have  about 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  educate 


copper-toed  boots  with  red  tops  but  we 
men  must  eschew  red  ties  as  we  would 
the  plague,  and  I  wonder  why.  AATiy,  too. 
must  I  be  just  a  little  ashamed  to  men¬ 
tion  my  love  of  the  pastel  shades,  the 
marvelous  tints  of  lavender,  dainty  blush 
pink,  the  tender  beauty  of  the  sun  blessed 
yellows  in  their  lighter  shades  and  the 
sky-born  blue  of  the  violet.  AAThy  must 
I  never  admit  that  I  love  the  haunting 
strains  of  the  old  masters  and  detest  jazz, 
that  I  adore  or  rather  reverence  the 
lilting  beauty  of  Tennyson  and  the  vigor¬ 
ous  strength  of  Browning? 

I  note  a  gratifying  fact  in  the  many 
letters  I  receive  from  correspondents 
gained  through  the  medium  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Men  really  open  their  hearts  when 
they  write  in  a  manner  they  would  never 
dream  of  using  among  their  neighbors  in 
daily  speech  and  here  and  now  I  pledge 
a  sympathetic  understanding,  so  do  not 
be  ashamed  to  write  your  real  thoughts, 
as  I  count  your  letter  among  my  bless- 
ings. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  we  found 
that  the’  family  was  sufficient  unto  itself 
during  the  holiday  times.  Always  before 
we  thought  we  had  to  invite  in  a  large 
number  of  relatives  to  aid  in  celebrating 
so  that  our  goose  hardly  reached  around 
with  each  one  getting  a  small  piece. 
Some  way  folks  think  farmers  are  better 
able  to  get  up  big  dinners  and.  as  all 
our  relatives  near  here  are  town  dwel¬ 
lers,  it  generally  fell  to  us  to  give  the 
dinner  as  invitations  out  were  rare  in¬ 
deed.  This  year  we  fooled  them  by.  main¬ 
taining  a  painful  silence  about  invites 
and  has  a  joyful  time  with  just  our  own 
family.  The  children  are  getting  large 
enough  so  that  we  can  share  their  games 
and  pleasures  and  they  certainly  can 
make  noise  enough  to  satisfy  anyone. 

The  boys  and  I  were  cutting  wood  yes¬ 
terday,  but  I  noticed  that  they  went  to 
bed  extra  early  so  they  must  have  been 
rather  tired  out.  The  boys  are  helping 
me  with  the  grape  trimming,  too,  this 
year  for  the  first  time,  so  I  can  see  my 
load  lessening  right  along.  Next  Sum¬ 
mer  I  plan  to  give  the  three,  older  chil¬ 
dren  a  plot  of  ground  for  their  own  and 
let  them  have  any  money  they  can  make 
from  it  in  addition  to  the  small  weekly 
allowance  they  get  for  helping  pick  ber¬ 
ries.  Calvin  and  Minerva  have  savings 
accounts  but  the  two  boys  haven’t  start¬ 
ed  one  yet  as  they  joyously  spend  then- 
money  for  things  they  want,  and  that  is 
all  right,  too. 

AVhat  will  the  new  year  bring  to  us 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  great  crops  of  potatoes  and  of 
western  boxed  apples  seem  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  better  marketing  of  both  products. 
A  real  nation-wide  organization  of  potato 
growers  will  surely  be  able  to  help  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  grading 
laws  and  regulations  which  tend  to  limit 
the  quantity  and  improve  quality  of  the 
product  reaching  the  mai-ket.  Some  far- 
western  potatoes  have  been  selling  much 
higher  than  eastern  stock  in  some  mar¬ 
kets,  even  when  the  variety  is  the  same, 
because  some  western  shippers  have  been 
grading  closely  and  carefully.  The  new 
potato  growers’  organization  may  be  able 
to  do  something  to  check  overplanting. 
This  season,  at  least,  there  will  be  little 
trouble  in  persuading  farmers  to  cut  down 
their  potato  acreage.  Reports  from  all 
sections  agree  that  present  plans  are  to 
plant  less  land  to  potatoes.  The  cut  in 
southern  acreage  is  so  great  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  market  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  with  an  average  yield  per 
acre,  would  be  greatly  reduced.  In  that 
case,  northern  growers  who  plant  early 
potatoes  might  find  a  good  demand  at  fair- 
prices  in  local  markets  for  their  first  dig¬ 
gings.  In  fact,  the  prospect  of  lighter 
acreage  is  so  general  at  present  that  the 
whole  potato  market  outlook  after  the 
present  crop  is  cleaned  up  in  Spring  looks 
good. 

Even  this  AA'inter.  with  a  record  crop 
on  hand,  potatoes  are  doing  a  little  better 
as  the  new  year  progresses.  There  is 
said  to  be  good  inquiry  from  the  large 
consuming  markets,  including  points  in 
the  South,  where  potatoes  are  selling 
rather  high,  compared  with  northern  mar¬ 
kets.  Prevailing  prices  of  New  York 
growers  advanced  about  five  cents  a 
bushel  the  first  part  of  January;  not 
much  of  a  change,  but  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any 
sharp  rise  will  take  place  without  a  real 
change  in  conditions.  At  present  the 
supply  available  seems  almost  unlimited, 
provided  prices  were  a  little  higher  so 
that  distant  shipping  sections,  especially 
Minnesota  and  the  Northwest,  would  be¬ 
come  active.  The  improved  demand  and 
slightly  higher  prices  in  northern  Maine 
at  least  make  a  better  feeling  in  that 
section. 

Onion  markets  are  a  little  unsettled 
during  the  weeks  before  the  new  tariff 
takes  effect  (Jan.  21).  Rather  heavy 
arrivals  at  New  York  and  Boston  early 
in  the  month  caused  fears  that  importers 
would  try  to  bring  in  heavy  supplies  while 
the  old  tariff  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound 
is  still  in  force,  but  onions  are  so  high  in 
Europe  that  it  is  likely  the  imports  will 
be  moderate,  as  compared  with  the  known 
shortage  in  the  domestic  crop.  Prices  are 
holding  well.  Some  storage  people  in  the 
Middle  AVest  are  asking  $4.50  per  100  lbs. 
for  onions  that  were  $4.25  a  few  weeks 
ago.  but  the  general  range  in  producing 
sections  for  the  best  onions  is  $4  to  $4.25 
and  from  $3  up  for  poor  or  small  stock. 

Cabbage  markets  act  better  with  the 
arrival  of  colder  AVinter  weather  and 
prices  are  now  at  the  high  point  of  the 
season.  Dealex-s  in  western  New  York 
talk  of  further  slight  advaxxces  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  now  that  AVisconsin  seems  about 
done  shipping  and  mid-western  and  south¬ 
ern  markets  are  taking  eastern  cabbage. 

G.  B.  F. 


Virginia  Potato  Acreage  to 
Be  Reduced 

Irish  potato  growers  anticipate  con¬ 
siderable  l-eductiou  in  the  acreage  to  be 
planted  this  year,  due  to  such  a  large 
crop  and  low  prices  obtained  for  the  1928 
crop. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  acreage  in 
Virginia  (especially  in  Tidewater  sec¬ 
tion)  will  be  i-educed  at  least  25  or  30 
per  cent  in  1929  as  compared  with  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  Most  growers 
are  said  to  be  united  in  an  extensive 
plan  or  move  whereby  to  prevent  over¬ 
production  in  the  Old  Dominion,  which 
was  the  case  last  year.  Not  so  large  an 
acreage  or  number  of  bushels  is  desired, 
but  a  fair  px-ice  for  what  is  produced  is 
the  idea. 

Large  potato  growers  in  Virginia  lost 
money  on  the  crop  in  1928.  as  the  aver¬ 
age  price  was  not  $2  per  barrel,  due  to 
a  glutted  market  all  the  time.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  now  dull  at  $1  per  bushel  for  eat¬ 
ing  potatoes. 

My  idea  is  that  the  large  potato  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  East  and  South  would  be  many 
dollars  better  off  this  year  if  they  would 
make  an  effort  to  produce  potatoes  of 
good  quality  instead  of  trying  to  see  how 
many  aci-es  they  can  plant  and  produce 
the  lai-gest  number  of  bushels.  Plant  less 
acreage,  fertilize  and  cultivate  bettei-,  we 
will  then  not  have  so  many  culls  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  but  moi-e  average  size  potatoes 
of  quality  to  insure  a  better  price. 

Virginia.  w.  H.  harrtson. 


AAte  know  a  member  of  the  younger 
generation  who  declined  au  invitation  to 
attend  a  horse  show  recently,  on  the 
ground  that  he’d  alx-eady  seen  a  horse. — 
San  Diego  Union. 
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The  Cigar 
Sensation 


of  the  Day 

Because  there’s  no  better  smoke  to 
be  had  at  anywhere  near  the  price 

100  for  only  5 1.95 


Test  them  FREE 

JUST  think  of  itl  100  Imported,  Long  Filler, 
Handmade,  5-Inch,  Corona  Size  Cigars  for 
only  $1.95,  plus  postage.  It’s  less  than  jobbers 
have  to  pay  for  like  size  and.  quality. 

How  can  we  afford  it,  is  a  natural  question — 
but  it’s  simple  when  you  know  the  facts. 


Pacifico  Coronas 

are  made  of  tobaccos 
grown  in  the  celebrated 
Cagayan  Valley.  They 
are  made  in  Manila, 
the  largest  cigar-ex¬ 
porting  center  in  the 
world,  where  living  ex¬ 
penses  are  about  one- 
third  of  American  costs. 

There  is  no  Import 
duty.  We  import  di¬ 
rect  and  receive  every 
two  weeks  fresh  stock 
—  in  air-tight  boxes 
and  cases  —  from  one 
of  the  largest,  up-to- 
date  factories  in  the 
I’hilippines. 

We  are  under  con¬ 
tract  to  sell  several  mil¬ 
lions  a  year.  To  do  it, 
we  must  first  introduce 
to  smokers  direct,  at 
factory  cost,  plus  im¬ 
porters’  small  profits. 

Not  only  do  W'e  buy 
‘‘Pacificos”  at  about 
1/3  the  price  we  would 
have  to  pay  elsewhere 
for  like  size  and  qual¬ 
ity,  but  by  buying  by 
the  100,  direct  from 
us,  you  save  another 
50%.  the  profit  which 
jobbers  and  retailers 
would  have  to  make  if 
sold  at  retail. 


per  IOO 


PLUS  postage 


for  this  10  cent  qual¬ 
ity  cigar  is  unbeatable 
and  can’t  be  dupli¬ 
cated. 

Pacificos 

are  released  by  the 
Philippine  Government 
to  retail  at  5  cents 
straight.  If  made  in 
America  of  like  grade 
stock — 10  to  15  cents 
would  be  the  retail 
price. 

While  we  lose  money 
on  every  first  order, 
our  aim  is  to  obtain 
100,000  regular,  repeat¬ 
ing  customers.  When 
we  do — and  which  we 
will — our  customers  as 
well  as  ourselves  will 
bo  happy. 


Smoke  10  Pacifico  Coronas 

at  our  expense.  If  you  are  not  delighted,  return 
the  others  and  we  will  cheerfully  send  back  the 
$1.95  paid  us. 

Return  This  Coupon  Today 


NATIONAL  CIGAR  CO.  4992 

969  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  100  Pacifico  Cigars.  I  will  pay  Post¬ 
man  $1.95,  plus  postage.  It  is  agreed  that  if  the 
first  10  cigars  are  not  satisfactory.  I  can  re¬ 
turn  the  others  and  get  back  my  money. 

NOTE:  If  you  will  send  check  or  M.  O.  you  will 
prevent  delays  and  save  12  cents  C.O.D.  charges. 
If  you  are  East  of  Pittsburgh  remit  $2.20  ($1.95 
plus  25c  postage).  If  West  of  Pittsburgh  remit 
$2.35. 


Name 


Address 


SOib 

ANNIVERSARY 
Sale  oP 

HARNESS 

IX  WEAR-RESISTING  IMPROVEMENTS 

Dealers  everywhere. 

W.  W.  CLECKNER  S.  SONS  CO.,  CANTON,  PX. 

Ask  about  60th  Anniversary  Free  Gift. 


Fistula*™ 


Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
successfully  treated  each  year  With 


Fleming’s  Fistoform 


kl 

I  au! 

I 

I  No  experience  necessary;  easy;  simple;  a  little  atten* 
■  ition  every  6th  day. Price  $2.50  a  bottle,  postpaid— 
H|  money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Send  for  copy  of 
B  OUR  BIG  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

I  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  disease8;of  horses 
QA  and^ cattle.  208  pages,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 


Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  yard"!  Chicago. 


Sold  al  all 

Drug  Stores  Substit 

Used  the  world  over  for  generations 
E.  S,  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY,  N 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Feed  Nutrients  for  Cows 


What  amounts  of  protein,  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  fat  are  required  lo  keep  a  cow 
in  bodily  health,  before  considering  her 
production  requirements,  and  what 
amounts  of  the  same  substances  are  re¬ 
quired  per  pound  of  milk  produced?  We 
have  been  feeding  beet  pulp,  which  has 
now  become  so  high-priced  ($58  a  ton) 
that  we  are  changing  over  to  dried 
brewers’  grains.  The  beet  pulp  has  8 
per  cent  protein  and  %  per  cent  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Brewers’  grains  contain  22 
per  cent  protein  grain  mixture,  about  a 
pound  to  3  lbs.  of  milk.  Should  we  re¬ 
duce  this  grain  feeding,  in  view  of  the 
high  protein  content  of  brewers’  grains? 
We  have  been  warned  of  bad  results  due 
to  excessive  protein  feeding.  How  shall 
we  recognize  the  first  symptoms  of  feed¬ 
ing  too  much  protein?  M.  c.  H. 

North  Haven,  Conn. 

A  1,200  to  1,400-lb.  cow  will  eat  20  to 
24  lbs.  of  good  quality  hay  in  addition 
to  a  pound  of  concentrates  to  each  3.5 
lbs.  of  milk  given. 

The.  composition  of  apple  pomace  in 
comparison  with  silage  and  mangels  is 
as  follows: 


Silage  Pomace  Mangels 


Dry  matter  .  26.3  20.6  9.3 

Protein  .  2.1  1.6  1.4 

Carbohydrates  in 

dry  liber  . 21.7  16.7  6.9 

Fat . 8  1.3  .1 

Pomace  has  about  twice  as  much  dry 
matter  as  mangels,  but  considerably  less 
than  silage,  and  less  protein  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  dry  matter  than  either.  It  is 
probably  worth  about  two-thirds  as  much, 
pound  for  pound,  as  silage,  if  it  does  not 
have  to  be  hauled  too  far.  Its  succu¬ 
lence  as  an  addition  to  an  otherwise  dry 
ration  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as 
the  actual  food  nutrients  that  it  contains, 
and  it  could  well  take  the  place  of  the 
beet  pulp  you  have  been  using.  It  will 
keep  in  cold  weather  in  a  compact  pile 
or  bin.  Cows  must  be  accustomed  to  it 
gradually ;  after  which  they  may  be  fed 
up  to  30  to  35  lbs.  per  day. 

The  Morrison  feeding  standards  do  not 
separate  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  are 
based  on  the  amount  of  digestible  crude 
protein  and  the  total  digestible  nutrients. 
For  dairy  cows  they  are .  as  follows  : 

Digestible  Total 

Crude  Digestible 

Protein,  Nutrients, 


Lbs.  Lbs. 


Per  1,000  lbs.  live 

weight  per  day.  .700  7.925 

In  addition  for  each  lb. 

3%  milk . 047-.057  .2S7-.286 

In  addition  for  each  lb. 

4%  milk . 054-.065  .311-.346 

If  brewers’  grains  are  used  in  place  of 
beet  pulp,  the  mixed  feed  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  1  to  3.5  or  1  to  4  lbs.  of  milk, 
according  to  the  amount  of  brewers’ 

grains  used,  and  a  20  per  cent  mixture 
should  furnish  ample  protein. 

There  is  no  particular  danger  in  feed¬ 
ing  too  much  protein ;  it  is  largely  a 
question  of  wastefulness  and  extrava¬ 
gance  in  using  an  expensive  article  where 
a  cheaper  one  would  do  as  well  or  better. 
It  is  considered  that  a  ration  very  high 
in  protein  has  a  stimulating  effect  on 

milk  production,  and  cows  with  a  natural 
tendency  to  high  production  fed  on  such 
a  ration  for  long  periods  become  depleted 
in  flesh  and  vitality,  and  fail  to  repro¬ 
duce  normally  or  regularly. 

The  initial  symptoms  of  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  would  usually  not  be  easily  recog¬ 
nized.  If  an  animal  or  a  herd  begins  to 
lose  flesh  along  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
month  of  lactation,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  look  up  the  matter  of  protein  in  the  ra¬ 
tion.  h.  H.  w. 


Milk  Powder  For  Calves 

Many  dairymen  have  tried  in  various 
ways  to  make  use  of  skim-milk  powder 
in  calf  feeding.  Maurice  Baird,  connected 
|  with  Ohio  State  University,  who  has 
charge  of  a  number  of  dairy  calves  now 
on  feed,  outlines  this  method  : 

Use  whole  milk  until  the  calf  is  two 
months  old.  This  should  be  followed  by 
a  dry  feed  mixture,  300  lbs.  each,  corn 
and  cob  meal,  and  ground  oats  bran,  and 
100  lbs.  oil  meal.  Two  to  three  pounds 
of  this  mixture  is  fed  daily.  Skim-milk 
powder  is  added  to  the  feed  so  the  calf 
j  will  receive  iy2  lbs.  of  the  mixture, 
i  Feeding  is  made  at  morning  and  evening 
periods.  The  skim-milk  powder  is  omit¬ 
ted  when  the  calf  reaches  nine  months. 
Mixed  hay  and  a  pound  of  dried  beet  pulp 
are  used,  and  plenty  of  water  is  available 
at  all  times.  Silage  may  be  used,  re¬ 
placing  the  beet  pulp.  Plenty  of  salt  is 
supplied.  Clean  stalls  at  all  times,  and 
these  stalls  when  cleaned  should  be  sprin¬ 
kled  with  lime,  after  which  a  plentiful 
supply  of  bedding  is  applied. 

“The  eye  of  the  master  fatteneth  his 
flock,”  is  always  a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
animal  feeding.  Experiments  with  skim- 
milk  powder  diluted  in  water  have  caused 
calves  to  get  off  feed,  and  have  affected 
digestion.  Skim-milk  powder  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  minerals  needed  by  the  calves. 
The  cost  of  feeding  and  raising  a  heifer 
is  so  great  that  only  good  stock  should 
be  considered.  Stock  from  disease-free 
herds,  kept  and  raised  under  sanitary 
conditions,  is  the  most  desirable,  w.  .J. 
Ohio. 


First  Mor  tgageson 400,000 Farms 

In  practically  all  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  U*  S. 

are  back  of  the 

$1,160,000,000  of  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS  are 
EXEMPT  from  Federal,  State,  municipal 
and  local  taxation  and  are  guaranteed 
jointly  by  the  12  Federal  Land  Banks, 
whose  capital,  reserves,  and  undivided 
profits  on  Sept.  30,  1928,  exceeded  $80,- 
000,000,  The  Treasury  Department  has 
purchased  and  holds  for  the  United  States 
Government  Life  Insurance  Fund  over 
$100,000,000  of  these  bonds. 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS  and  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  Loan  Associations,  through 
which  loans  are  made,  are  supervised  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

Loans  made  by  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
are  limited  by  law  to  50%  of  the  value 
of  the  land  and  20%  of  the  value  of 
the  permanent  insured  improvements,  as 
determined  by  land  bank  appraisers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 


Write  today  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  Circular  No.  16  de¬ 
scriptive  of  these  Bonds,  addressing  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank 

Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


Houston,  Tex. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Excellent 

Collateral 


Readily 

Saleable 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Plan  to  Cut  Out  Drud&ertf 

“  k  Your  bam  work  will  go  on  next  week— next  month— next  year— and 
all  the  years  to  come.  Why  continue  doing  it  the  hardest  way — in  a 
badly  arranged  barn?  Why  not  have  a  barn  that  cuts  out  unnecessary 
steps  and  saves  time  and  labor?  A  barn  that  gives  your  stock  the 
greatest  comfort  and  makes  them  more  profitable?  Whether  you 
are  going  to  build  a  new  barn  or  remodel  the  old  one,  plan  a  work- 
saving  barn.  Before  you  do  anything  else — 

Mail  Coupon  for  Louden  Help 

Without  charge  or  obligation  Louden  barn  architects  will 
send  you  a  suggestive  blueprint  floor  plan  for  an  up-to- 
date  barn,  suited  to  your  own  needs.  Check  coupon  also 
for  other  information  on  Louden  Labor  Savers.  Louden 
Water  Bowls  increase  milk  flow  and  pay  for  themselves 
over  and  over.  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  made  of 
open-hearth  steel  are  the  simplest,  most  sanitary,  most  dur¬ 
able.  Louden  Manure  Carriers  end  barn  cleaning  drudgery. 


LOUDEN 

WATER 

BOWLS 

i  ncrease  milk 
flow.  Save 
daily  work 
of  watering. 

LOUDEN 
STEEL 
STALLS  and 
STANCHIONS 

give  pasture 
comfort  to 
cows  in  barn. 


AN  EASY  PUSH -Louden  Manure 
Carrier  relieves  you  of  a  back- 
straining  job.  Big,  smooth-running 
carrier  takesoutl2bushelsat  once. 
Durable  steel  track;  worm  gear 
hoist.  Coupon  brings  folder. 


^  manure  7 

CARRIER  , 


Labor-Saving  Barn  Equipment 


NOW! 


Ventilation  That 
Protects 

Louden  Automatic  Ventilation  ig  real  stock  protection.  Cuts 
out  guess  adjustments.  Installed  in  any  building,  old  or  new. 
Check  coupon  for  Free  Ventilation  Book. 

This  coupon  also  brings  you  full  details  on  the  latest  and 
best  in  Feed  Carriers  and  Trucks,  Steel  Pens,  Manger  Divi¬ 
sions,  BullStaffs,  Cupolas,  Roof  Windows,  Automatic  Water¬ 
ing  Tanks,  Horse  Stable  and  Hog  House  Equipment,  Hay 
Unloading  Tools.  A  complete  line  of  Barn  and  Garage  Door 
Hangers— “Everything  for  the  Barn.”  Mail  it  today. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

26X3  Court  Street  [Established  usrt  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  Albany  Toledo  St.  Paul  Los  Angeles 


LOUDEN,  2613  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Send  me  postpaid,  and  without  charge 
Louden  Automatic  Ventilation  Book 

_ Suggestive  floor  plan  blueprint  for 

I]  building Q remodeling  barn  for(how'many) 

.cows. . .  .bulls. . .  .young  stock.  . .  .horses 

Will  begin  about  (date) . 

I  am  interested  in  (name  equipment) . 


Name. 

Town. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


soiling 
Yorks, 
licious 
U.  S. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Cold  weather  has  been  a  factor  in  the 
light  trading  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  during  the  past  few  days.  Prices 
on  apples  have  held  fairly  steady,  with 
nearby  Delicious,  Staymans  and  Homes 
generally  $1  to  $1.75  bushel,  and 
$1  to  $1.50.  Some  Virginia  De- 
were  offered  on  the  dull  market, 
No.  l’s,  2%-in.  and  up  bringing 
$4.50  a  barrel.  Virginia  Staymans,  un¬ 
marked,  2%-in.  and  up  were  quoted 
$1.50,  and  Winesaps  $1.60  to  $1.65 
bushel.  Beets  have  been  rather  dull,  with 
nearby  %-bu.  baskets  selling  50  to  90c, 
and  cut  beets  from  Texas  selling  at  $2 
to  $2.50  a  crate.  Cabbage  always  sells 
slowly  when  cold  weather  prevails  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  danger  of  freezing  in  transit. 
In  fact,  bulk  sales  have  been  too  few  m 
the  last  day  or  two  to  establish  a  market. 
A  little  sacked  cabbage  from  New  York 
State  brought  $1.75  to  $2.25,  occasionally 
$2.50,  while  nearby  Savoy  ranged  40e  to 
$1.15  bushel.  Southern  cabbage  was  a 
little  weak.  The  celery  market  was  also 
a  little  dull.  Most  celery  is  now  coming 
from  Southern  States,  although  a  little 
nearby  in  wired  bunches  is  being  quoted 
at  from  8  to  20c  as  to  quality.  The  onion 
market  continues  firm.  Imports  have  been 
rather  moderate,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
increased  tariff  has  had  some  effect.  In 
Philadelphia  mid-western  and  New  York 
State  onions,  medium  to  large,  have  been 
selling  $5.25  to  $5.5(^  per  100-lb.  sack, 
while  Massachusetts  yellows  ranged  gen¬ 
erally  $3  to  $3.75  per  100-lb.  sack.  Mush¬ 
room  receipts  continue  very  liberal,  and 
it  is  only  occasionally  that  _  90c  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  on  the  3-lb.  basket,  with  sales  on 
poorer  stock  as  low  as  40c.  _  Parsnips 
are  holding  about  steady,  with  %-bu. 
basket  ranging  50e  to  $1.15  as  to  quality. 
Turnips  are  dull.  Rutabagas  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  scarce  for  a  few  days,  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  stock  ranging  75  to  90c  per  %-bu. 
basket,  while  most  sales  of  purple  tops 
ranged  30  to  50c  basket.  The  carlot 
market  on  white  potatoes  has  been  hold- 
ing  fairly  steady  on  good  stock,  but  sales 
on  the  street  have  been 
market.  Pennsylvania 
Round  Whites  have  sold 
to  $1.50,  a  few  fancy 


$17.50  to  $18  a  ton,  and  Timothy  clover 
mixed,  No.  1  ranged  $17  to  $18  a  ton. 
No.  3  Timothy  sold  up  to  $16,  and  sam¬ 
ple  averaged  $13  a  ton.  Some  firmness 
was  reported  in  the  straight  rye  straw 
market,  and  prices  advanced  $2  to  a 
range  of  $20  to  $22  a  ton.  Wheat  straw 
strengthened  a  little,  selling  at  $15  to 
$16  a  ton,  while  oat  straw  held  about 
steady  at  $14  to  $15.  b.  w.  s. 


slow  on  a  dull 
120-lb.  sacks 
generally  $1.35 
bringing  $1.55. 


Nearby  Redskins  were  quoted  40  to  50c 
basket.  Sweet  potatoes  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  fairly  when  showing  quality,  but  poor 
stock  continues  rather  slow,  with  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  yellows  ranging  $1.2o 
to  $1.75,  and  reds  $1.65  to  $1.75  bushel. 
New  Jersey  sweets  have  sold  generally 
in  %-bu.  baskets,  with  yellows  ranging 
80c  to  $1.25,  while  a 
high  as  $1.35,  %-bu. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

consider- 


few  reds  brought  as 
basket. 


Egg  shipments  are 
ably  behind  those  of 
time,  but  receipts  in 
Boston  for  the  week 
7,000  to  8,000  cases 
period  a  year  ago. 

New  York  receipts  were 


running 
last  year  at  this 
Philadelphia  and 
were  heavier  by 
than  for  the  same 
At  the  same  time 
over  7,000  cases 


lighter,  and  Chicago  about  33,000  cases 
smaller  for  similar  periods.  There  lias 
been  some  strength  to  the  market  on  fine 
fresh  eggs,  and  prices  have  shown  con¬ 
siderable  improvement,  advancing  2  to 
4c  in  a  few  days.  Fresh  extra  firsts  were 
quoted  at  44c,  and  firsts  at  42c  a  dozen. 
This  advance  was  in  line  with  tlie  firm 
situation  in  the  other  large  markets. 
Carefully  selected  candled  fresh  eggs 
shared  in  the  advance,  selling  up  to  o4c, 
a  4c  advance  during  the  week.  Storage 
packed  eggs  alsu  shared  in  the  advance, 
prices  on  storage  packed  firsts  being 
quoted  at  30  to  31c.  Cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  continue  to  be  heavy  compared  with 


Local  Up-State  Prices 


JOHNSON 
(Johnson  City 


CITY-ENDICOTT 
is  a  farmer’s  market. 
There  are  110  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  52c. 

Eggs.  —  Yard  eggs,  doz.,  48c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  58c ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  40c ; 
minimum  weight,  all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  35c. 

M;ilk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c ; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetable. —  (All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
13c;  beets,  lb.,  4c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  old  cabbage, 
lb.,  3%c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c;  new 
carrots,  bch,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  12%c ;  endive,  lb.,  8c ; 
horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c ;  horseradish  root, 
lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce, 
head,  10c;  onions,  pk.,  30c;  potatoes,  bu., 
85c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.30;  radishes,  bch,  5c;  salsify,  bch, 
10c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk., 
39c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  turnips, 
Rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
38c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c. 


Kidney,  cwt.,  $9.50;  pea,  medium,  $10 
to  $10.50 ;  marrow,  $12  to  $12.50 ;  white 
Kidney,  $13  to  $14.  Onions  steady  ;  home 
grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  100-lb.  sack, 
$4.75  to  $5.50 ;  Spanish,  crt.,  $2  to  $2.40. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25- 
lb.  box,  $4  to  $4.25;  grapes,  Cal.  Em¬ 
peror,  lug,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  pears,  Wash., 
box,  $4.50 ;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  45 
to  50c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beets,  bu.,  40c  to  $1 ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.40 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to 
$2;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crt.,  $1.35  to  $1.75; 
celery,  doz.,  70c  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers,  Cal., 
box,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  eggplant;  Cuba,  crt., 
$5.50  to  $6;  endive,  lb.,  18  to  25c;  kale, 
bbl.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt., 
75c  to  $1 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  85c  to  $1 ; 
parsley,  Tex.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  peas,  Mex.,  crt.,  $5.75 
to  $6;  peppers,  Fla.,  crt.,  $7  to  $7.25; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  20  to  40c ;  rhubarb, 
5-lb.  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.10 ;  squash,  bu.,  40  to  75c ; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  watercress,  doz.  bchs., 
30  to  50c. 

Sweets. — Honey  steady  ;  clover,  case, 
$5  to  $6;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Maple 
syrup  steady ;  light,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
dark,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay  firm  ;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$15  to  $17 ;  clover,  mixed,  $12  to  $15 ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $11;  Wheat  bran,  carlot. 
ton,  $35 ;  standard  middlings,  $35 ;  red 
dog,  $41.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $47;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $58; 
hominy,  $39 ;  oatfeed,  $22.  c.  H.  B. 


last  year's  holdings  at  this  time,.  Phila¬ 
delphia  having  about  10.000  cases  in  stor¬ 
age  the  last  of  January  compared  with 
700  cases  a  year  ago.  The.  firmness  of 
the  egg  market  at  this  time  is  due  large¬ 
ly,  according  to  reports,  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions  curtailing  shipments  and  a  short¬ 
age  in  Chicago  of  January  options  on 

fresh  eggs.  .  _  .  , . 

There  were  only  minor  changes  m  the 
prices  on  live  poultry  during  the  week. 
Receipts  were  a  little  more  liberal,  but 
the  really  desirable  stock  moved  out  fair¬ 
ly  satisfactorily,  with  colored  fowl,  small, 
selling  at  31c,  and  heavy  stock  at  29  to 
30c  a  lb.  Leghorns  ranged  26  to  uOc 
as  to  size.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rock  Spring 
chickens  averaged  34c,  and  mixed  colors 
31c  a  lb.  Live  broilers  and  Winter  chick¬ 
ens  topped  the  market  at  36  to  3Sc  a  lb. 
Staggy  young  roosters  brought  27c.  and 
old  roosters  were  quoted  at  22  to  24c  a 
lb.  Fancy  large  Pekin  ducks  brought  ur> 
to  33c,  while  mixed  colors  moved  at  28 
to  30c.  Fresh  killed  poultry  ruled  firm, 
especially  on  small  sized  stock  as  receipts 
of  small  stock  were  rather  limited.  Fresh 
killed  fowl  in  barrels  weighing  . 4  to  6  lbs. 
were  quoted  33  to  34c.  lc  higher  than 
heavier  stock.  Fowl.  3%  lbs.  and  under, 
range  28  to  32c.  Nearby  chickens, 
sizes  in  barrels  brought  38  to  40c 
ducks  avei*aged  29c.  3c  above 
geese.  Fresh  killed  turkeys  held 
to  45c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Undergrades  of  hay  were  rather  quiet 
and  market  easy,  but  high  grade  hay  was 
kept  well  cleaned  up.  at  steady  to  firm 
prices.  No.  2  Timothy  was  quoted  at 


poultry  prices 
poultry  steady. 


Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  30e ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats.— Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh 
ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ;  shoulder  roast 
pork,  lb.,  26c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  25c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  45c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  15c; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c ;  pork  loin,  lb.,  24c ;  whole  hams,  lb., 
30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25  ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c  ;  hiekorynuts, 
qt.,  15c;  corwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  30  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  32  to  36c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  32  to 
36c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  springers, 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  Leghorns,  28  to 
30c;  heavy,  33  to  36c;  squabs,  pair,  75c 
to  $1 ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45c ;  dressed,  lb., 
65  to  75c;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  65c;  eggs, 
45  to  50c ;  grade  A,  24-doz.  cases,  $14 ; 
fancy,  white,  $15 ;  unclassified,  $12  to 
$12.50;  retail,  45  to  50c;  pullet  eggs, 
doz.,  35c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  7  to  12c  ; 
cabbaged  doz.  heads,  85c  to  $1.25 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bchs.,  60  to  90c;  honey,  qt.,  60 
to' 75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce,  crate,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  onions,  bu., 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.75;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  65  to  75c;  rutabagas,  bu., 
65  to  75c;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c ;  turnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  endive,  doz.,  75c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $4 ;  pears, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50. _  . 

Hav  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  to 
$14;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
pork,  light,  lb.,  15c ;  pork,  heavy,  lb.,  12c. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

January  31,  1929. 

February :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  .$0.49%  @$0.50 


Extra,  92  score  .  .49 

Firsts,*  88  to  91  score  .46%  @  .48% 

Seconds  . 45  @  .46 

Lower  grades . 43%  @  .44% 

Ladles  . 34%  @  .38 

Packing  stock . 30  @  .32 

Renovated  . 43  @  .43% 

Sweet,  fancy . 51  @  .51  % 

Extra  . 50  @  .50% 

Firsts  . 47  @  .49% 

Seconds . 45%  @  .46% 

Centralized  . 43%  @  .47% 

CHEESE 

State,  flat,  June  speeial.$0.27%@$0.29 

Fresh,  fancy  . 24  @  .25 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 

Daisies,  fresh . 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . , 

Extras  . 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . 


Pacific  Coast,  white 
Mixed  colors, 

Best,  nearby . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 
DRESSED  rOUl 


.26 

@ 

.27 : 
.24 

$0.48 

@$0.49 

.47 

.45 

@ 

.46 

.43 

@ 

.44 

.41 

@ 

.42 

.40 

@1 

.48 

.47 

@ 

.48 

.45 

@ 

.46 

.29 

@ 

.35 

C,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

.$0.42  @$0.45 

Fair  to  good  . 

.40 

Roosters  . 

.  .20  @ 

.27 

Fowls  . 

.  .24  @ 

.34 

Ducks  . 

.  .18  @ 

.25 

OppSP  . 

.  .18@ 

.25 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs.  each. 

.46@ 

.53 

Mixed  weights  . 

.  .35  @ 

.43 

Turkeys,  dry,  Md.,  toms... 

.  .46  @ 

.50 

.45 

Va.  toms  . 

..  .44  @ 

.48 

Hens  . 

.  .41  @ 

.43 

Fair  to  good . 

..  .32  @ 

.41 

Old  toms  . 

..  .28  @ 

.32 

Old  hens  . 

.  .30  @ 

.36 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.  .60  @ 

.75 

4.00 

Culls  . 

.  1.50  @  2.00 

are  lower,  with 
Butter  is  holding 


mixed 
Fancy 
fancy 
at  40 


Live 
dressed 

firm.  „  , ,  „ 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter  firm  ; 
creamery,  prints,  52  to  54c ;  tubs,  50  to 
51c;  firsts,  47  to  49c.  Cheese  steady; 
new  daisies,  longhorn,  26  to  27c;  brick, 
27c  to  28c :  new  flats,  28  to  29c ; 
ger,  32  to  33c;  brick,  Swiss,  35 
Eggs  steady;  nearby  fancy,  47 
grade  A,  43  to  47c !  grade  B,  33 
grade  C.  29  to  30c;  pullets,  o3 
unclassified,  39  to  42c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  steady;  fowls.  25  to 
38c:  old  roosters.  20  to  22c;  chickens. 
38  to  41c:  ducks.  30  to  33c:  geese.  27  to 
28c-  turkevs,  30  to  40c.  Live  poultry 
lower;  fowls.  25  to  30c:  old  roosters.  18 
to  20e ;  sprinscors.  24  to  28c ;  ducks,  28  to 
30c :  geese.  25  to  26c ;  turkeys,  30  to  34c. 

Anples  and  Potatoes. — Apples  steady: 
20-oz.  Hubbardson,  bu..  $1  to  $1.i  >: 
Wealthy.  King.  $1  to  $2:  Russet.  $1  to 
$1.50:  Baldwin.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Green¬ 
ing  81  to  82.25 :  Northern  Spy.  $1  to 
82.50:  Snitzenberg.  81.40  to  82.75;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  81.50  to  83.25:  Delicious,  west¬ 
ern.  box.  83  to  83.75  :  Rome  Beauty.  Jona¬ 
than.  $2.25  to  82.75.  Potatoes  easy; 
home  grown,  bu.,  25  to  65c ;  150-lb.  sack, 
81.75  to  $2:  Bermuda,  bbl..  $10  to  $11: 
sweets,  Del.,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans  steady ;  red 


February  9,  1929 
VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $2.00@$2.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10 @  .25 

Cabbage,  ton  . 50.00 @53.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.50  @  2.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Celery  hearts,  doz .  1.00 @  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.50@  7.00 

Dandelion,  Tex.,  bu . 50@ 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.. 

Kale,  bbl .  1.50@ 

Leeks,  100  bchs.  . . 2.50@ 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00 @ 

Onions,  100  lbs . 3.50  @ 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25@ 

Peas,  bu .  2.00  @ 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50 @ 

Radishes,  bu .  1.00  @ 

Spinach,  bu . 40@ 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 4.00@ 


String  beans,  bu. 
Tomatoes,  6-bskt,  crate 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl. 
Watercress,  100  bchs.  .  . 


1.50@ 

1.00  @ 

1.50  @ 

2.50  @ 


1.00 

15.00 

1.75 

5.00 

4.25 

5.25 
2.00 

5.50 
4.00 
1.75 

.65 

5.25 

6.00 

2.25 
1.75 

3.50 


DRIED  BEANS 


(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.25@12.50 

Pea  . 10.00@11.00 

Red  kidney . 8.50@  8.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.75@$6.50 

King  .  5.50 @  5.75 

McIntosh  . 10.50@11.00 

Spitz  .  5.00 @  7.50 

Wealthy  . 4.00  @ 

Jonathan  .  5.00@ 

Pears,  bbl . 2.00  @ 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 2.00 @ 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 28@ 

Kumquats,  qt . 09@ 


5.50 

7.00 

5.50 

5.00 

.35 

.12 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@, 27.00 

No.  2  . 23.00@25.00 

No.  3 . 15.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@26.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@24.00 


GRAIN 

Northern 


Wheat,  No.  1 

No.  2  red . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow 
Oats,  No.  2  white 

Barley  . 

Rye  . 


Spring 


.$1.41% 
.  1.60% 
.  1.15% 
.  .63 

.  .82% 
.  1.16% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@ 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65  @ 

Gathered  . 50@ 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @ 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@ 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@ 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @ 

Potatoes,  lb . 02  @ 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15  @ 

String  beans,  lb . 30 @ 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40@ 

Peas,  lb . 40  @ 

Lettuce,  head  . 05  @ 

Onions,  lb . 10@ 


.60 

.42 

.75 

.60 

.50 

.60 

.55 

.40 

.03 

.20 

.35 

.45 

.45 

.15 

.20 


limhur- 
to  35c. 
to  48c; 
to  35c; 
to  35c ; 


.40 

.18 

.30 

.28 

.24 


LIVE  POULTRY,  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.30@$0.31 

Chickens  . 26@ 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 28  @ 

Geese . 20  @ 

Tame  rabbits . 20@ 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.50 

Bulls  .  7.50@  9.75 

Cows  .  8.00 @  9.50 

Calves,  best  . 18.00@20.00 

Common  to  good  . 10.00@16.00 

Sheep  . 5.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@16.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.23 @$0.25 

Good  to  prime . 17@  .21 

Culls  . . 13@  .16 

Lambs,  h.h..  each  .  8.00@13.00 

Pigs.  30  to  20  lbs . 18@  .24 

Steers,  100  lbs . 20.50@22.00 

Bulls  . 15. 50 (1716.00 

Cows  . . 16.00@19.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.75 

Maine.  150  lbs . 2.00 (a 

State,  150  lbs . 1.75@ 

Idaho,  bu.  box .  2.00@ 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00(f7 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt.  . .  1.00@ 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bbls., 
N.  Y.  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $5  to  $5.25,  2%- 
in.,  $4  to  $4.25;  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.  2%-in. 
Baldwins  and  Kings,  $1.75 ;  Hubbards- 
tons,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  W.  Va.2%-in.  Rome 
Beauties,  $1.90  to  $2,  2%-in.  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  Pa.  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.75  ;  Black 
Twigs,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  Rome  Beauties, 
$1.90  to  $2.  Cabbage,  N.  Y.  bulk,  per 
bbl.,  Danish  seed,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  Va. 
Savoy,  per  bbl.,  $2.75 ;  Texas,  new  stock, 
per  crt.,  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Kale,  Va.,  per 
bbl.,  $1.90  to  $2.  Lettuce,  Ohio  hothouse, 
10-lb.  bskt.,  65  to  75c.  Mushrooms,  Pa., 
3-lb.  bskt.,  best,  90c  to  $1 ;  poor  stock 
low  as  50c.  Onions,  100-lb.  sacks,  No.  1 
Michigan  yellow,  $5  to  $5.25 ;  Ohio  and 
Ind.  yellows,  $5  to  $5.25 ;  mediums,  $4  to 
$4.50.  Parsnips,  Ill.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50. 
Potatoes,  150-lb.  sacks,  TJ.  S.  No.  1  grade 
Mich,  rurals,  $1.90  to  $2;  N.  Y.  and  Pa. 
whites,  $2  to  $2.10;  Maine  Gr.  Mts., 
$2.25  to  $2.40.  Rutabagas,  Canadian, 
100-lb.  sacks,  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  yellows,  No.  1, 
$2.25  to  $2.40 ;  Del.  and  Md.,  $1.75  to 
$1.90;  poor  stock  low  as  $1.50.  Turnips, 
bu.  bskt.,  Pa.  and  N.  Y.,  washed,  $1.35 
to  $1.50. 

Hav  and  Straw. — Timothy,  No.  1. 
$22.50  to  823:  standard  Timothy,  $21  to 
$22  ;  No.  2,  $17  to  $19  :  No.  3,  $15  to  $16  ; 
No.  1  light  clover,  mixed.  $20  to  $21 ;  No. 
2,  $17  to  $18;  No.  1  clover,  mixed,  $22 
to  $23;  No.  2.  $18  to  $20;  No.  1  clover. 
$26  to  $27;  No.  2,  $20  to  $21;  No.  1 
lieavv  clover,  mixed.  $24  to  $24.50;  No.  1 
Alfalfa.  2nd  cutting.  $31  to  $32:  stand¬ 
ard  Alfalfa.  2nd  cutting.  $28  to  $29:  No. 
2  Alfalfa.  2nd  cutting.  $25  to  $26 ;  No.  1 
wheat  straw.  $13  to  $13.50;  No.  2,  $11. o0 
to  $12.50;  No.  3.  $10  to  $11;  No.  1  oat 
straw.  $11.50  to  $12;  No.  2,  $11  t° 
811  50:  No.  1  rye  straw,  $15  to  16;  No. 
2.  $13.50  to  $14.  .  „ 

E"gs. — Local,  fresh  select  whites,  4- 
to  44c :  browns.  39  to  42c ;  current  re¬ 


ceipts.  34  to  36c;  pullet  eggs,  30  to 
per  doz. 

Poultry .- 
hens,  43c ; 
try :  Hens, 

26  to  28c ; 
heavy,  31 


-Fresh  killed,  full  dressed 
hog  dressed.  39c.  Live  pou!- 
lieavy.  31  to  32c ;  Leghorns, 
roosters.  18  to  20c :  springers. 

to  32c :  Leghorns.  26  to  28c ; 


2.35 
2.00 
2.85 

9.00  _ _  _ 

1.75  ducks,  26  to  30c;  geese,  22  to  25c. 
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A  Boy  and  Stockraising 

As  a  boy  I  am  beginning  to  think 
about  iny  future.  What  is  the  best  loca¬ 
tion  for  stockraising  in  the  United 
States?  What  is  the  average  income  of 
a  stockman?  What  are  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  stockraising?  What 
is  the  best  preparation  for  a  stockraiser? 
What  breed  is  the  post  profitable,  and 
what  breed  is  the  least  subject  to  sick¬ 
ness?  H-  p- 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

“Stockraising”  is  a  general  term.  It 
includes  breeding,  raising  and  marketing 
the  products  of  domestic  animals.  Usual¬ 
ly  stockraising  is  limited  to  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep  and  hogs,  but,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  it  includes  poultry,  rabbits,  pigeons 
and  other  pet  stock  as  well,  so  that  no 
question  of  location  could  be  discussed 
without  knowing  the  particular  class  of 
animals  in  mind.  Moreover,  stockraising, 
except  in  a  few  localities  where  there  is 
open  range,  is  merely  a  branch  of  gen¬ 
eral  agriculture  and  practically  all  stock- 
raisers  are  crop-growers,  and  produce  on 
their  farms  a  large  part  of  the  feed  for 
their  animals.  Live  stock  is  largely  a 
means  for  marketing  more  bulky  and  un¬ 
saleable  products.  Live  stock  of  one 
sort  or  another,  and  usually  of  most  sorts, 
is  kept  on  a  majority  of  farms  all  over 
the  United  States. 

There  are  very  few  localities  or  condi¬ 
tions  where  any  class  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  may  not  be  successfully  maintained. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  some 
localities  are  not  better  suited  to  some 
particular  class  of  stock  or  product  than 
others.  Such  conditions  are  largely 
those  of  soil  or  climate  or  adaptability 
for  the  growth  of  certain  crops,  so  that 
meat  production  (beef,  mutton  and  pork) 
finds  its  greatest  development  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  from  Ohio  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  corn  and  oats  are  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  that  the  whole  region  is 
known  as  the  cornbelt.  Dairy  produc¬ 
tion  (more  especially  milk  production), 
owing  to  bulk  and  perishability,  is  more 
closely  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  large 
markets,  though  dairying  is  tending  to 
be  more  widely  diversified.  At  present 
it  is  most  largely  developed  in  New 
York,'  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  New.  Eng¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania  and  numerous  limited 
localities  throughout  the  cornbelt.  Wool 
is  most  largely  produced  on  large  ranges 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  but  sheep 
in  small  flocks  for  early  lamb  and  mut¬ 
ton  can  be  kept  almost  everywhere. 

The  domestic  fowl  is  the  most  nearly 
universal  domestic  animal,  and  while 
many  large  commercial  flocks  are  success¬ 
fully  maintained,  the  vast  majority  of 
fowls  are  kept  in  small  flocks  on  in¬ 
dividual  farms  all  over  the  country,  pri¬ 
marily  to  furnish  eggs  and  meat  for  the 
family,  with  some  surplus  for  pocket 
money  for  the  wife  and  children. 

It  is  no  more  possible  to  state  the 
average  income  of  a  good  stockman  than 
it  is  to  state  the  average  income  of  a 
“good  man.”  It  depends  somewhat  on 
the  amount  invested,  but  very  largely  up¬ 
on  the  tariff,  industry  and  mental  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  individual.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  success  in  almost  any  line  of 
stockraising  is  quite  as  good  as  in  any 
branch  of  agriculture. 

Stockraising  is  a  high  type  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  and  particularly  of  attention  to  de¬ 
tail.  This  might  be  considered  an  ad¬ 
vantage  or  disadvantage,  according  to 
one’s  point  of  view.  Stockraising  con¬ 
serves  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  is 
generally  considered  an  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  any  rational  permanent  system  of 
husbandry.  Live  stock  products  are  con¬ 
centrated  and  necessary  components  of 
the  human  food  supply,  and  as  such  are 
and  probably  always  will  be  in  constant 
demand.  Stockraising  requires  a  larger 
investment  in  stock  and  buildings  than 
some  forms  of  mere  crop  production,  but 
such  investment  prudently  made  is  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  greater  return. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  preparation  for 
one  wholly  unacquainted  with  stockrais¬ 
ing  is  to  engage  oneself  to  a  successful 
stock  breeder  of  the  class  one  is  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  to  work  as  a  common  hand 
until  the  practical  details  are  thorough¬ 
ly  mastered.  After  one  or  two  years  of 
such  preparation,  a  two-year  or  four-year 
course  at  an  agricultural  college  would 
be  useful  to  one  who  desired  to  take  it. 

The  question  of  breed  is  one  of  minor 
importance.  There  is  no  one  best  breed 
of  any  class  of  live  stock.  While  cer¬ 
tain  breeds  have  certain  adaptabilities 
for  certain  purposes  and  conditions,  the 
selection  of  breed  may  well  be  one  of  in¬ 
dividual  preference.  There  is  more  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  individuals  within  any 
breed  than  the  average  difference  between 
any  two  breeds.'  H.  H.  W. 


News  From  Ohio 

As  to  conditions  in  rural  community 
crops,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  general  farm¬ 
ing,  etc.,  tobacco  is  selling  at  15c  lb.; 
corn,  90c  bu. ;  wheat,  .$1.27 ;  oats,  44c ; 
potatoes,  $1 ;  eggs,  30c  doz. ;  butter,  53c 
lb.  Hog  population  is  on  the  decrease,  due 
to  a  period  of  lower  prices  and  smaller 
profit  in  feeding.  Many  farmers  figure 
corn  too  high  to  feed  into  hogs.  Wheat  is 
looking  fine;  ground  covered  with  snow. 
Many  farmhouses  are  being  electrified, 
tt  was  a  good  Fall  to  get  work  done,  and 
much  Fall  plowing  was  done.  j.  e.  b. 

Darke  Co.,  Ohio. 
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•  Build  "Remodel  ^ 
Ventilate  or  Equip 
AHog  House,  Dairy  Barn 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultry 
House  Until  You  Get 
Our  Free  Book 


TELLS 

WHY 


Labor 


Saving 


COSTS 

LESS 


Dairy  Barn* 


Tima  Saving,  Money  Making 
Hog  and  Poultry 
House* 


Our  many  years’  experience  in 
planning  and  designing  farm 
buildings  enables  us  to  save  you 
money  on  materials  and  con¬ 
struction — show  you  how  every 
door,  window  and  general 
arrangement  should  be  to  make 
buildings  convenient. 

This  book  also  tells  you  all  about 
Jamesway  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking 
Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  barn.  Troughs, 

Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  equipment  for  any  farm  building.  Jamesway 
Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 

Mail  coupon  today.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  venti¬ 
lating  or  equipping  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  hog  or 
poultry  house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that 
tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 

I£  You  Raise  Poultry  Ask  For  Our  Poultry  Equipment  Book 

Shows  our  full  line  of  Feeders,  Waterers, 
Steel  Nests,  Coal  Brooders,  Baby  Chick 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
bam,  hog  or  poultry  house,  or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
labor  and  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means,  fill 
out  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  let  us  send  you  free  our  valuable 
Jamesway  book. 

This  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  money  and  have  your  build¬ 
ings  planned  and  equipped  so  that  they  are  most  convenient  and 
practical.  If  you  will  avail  yourself  of  Jamesway 
service,  you’ll  have  the  same  gratifying  experience  as 
H.  L.  Hartly,  Manager  of  Island  Farms,  Duluth, 
Minn.  Here’s  what  he  writes: 

“We  very  much  appreciate  the 
splendid  architectural  service 
you  have  rendered  us.  The  abil¬ 
ity  you  showed  to  adapt  plans 
to  meet  results  desired  were  a 
revelation  to  me.  Your  sugges¬ 
tions  saved  me  considerable  in 
material  and  time.’* 


■laiBii 

Mall  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

James  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  644 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


M ilks  Cows  Like  No  Other 
M ilker  Ever  Milked  Before 

The  NEW  Surge  Milker  gives  the  cow’s  teat  the  real  TUG  of  the  calf— and 
milks  cows  faster,  cleaner  and  better!  W.  J.  Dougan,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  writes  us; 
“The  Surge  is  giving  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  machine  1  have  ever 
used.”  Mail  coupon  for  free  Surge  catalog. 

***< Surge  Milker 

The  NEW  Surge  Milker  is  easily  adjusted  to  give  each  cow  just  the  TUG  she 
needs  to  get  ALL  her  milk.  No  other  milker  gives  you  that  advantage.  And 
because  it  is  the  only  milker  WITHOUT  Long  Tubes  and  Claws  the  NEW 
Surge  is  EASIER  to  clean  and  makes  it  EASY  for  you  to  get  low  count  pre¬ 
mium  milk  with  less  work  and  less  expense  than  ever  before. 

Free  Demonstration 

Mail  coupon  for  details  of  our  FREE  Demonstration  Offer  that  enables  you 
to  prove  all  this  yourself  before  you  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.  SEE — 
KNOW— what  The  Surge  will  do  for  you!  Get 
details  of  our  EASY  Terms  Offer.  —  — 

Send  for  FREE  Book !  7*“““" “““““ ^“hine Co.,  Dept.  30-72 

Send  for  the  free  NEW  Surge  •  pine  Tree  ”?Qtif  Street,  Chicago,  HI*  R„E 
Catalog  telling  all  about  the  *  2843  West  19th  btre  ^  obugation  yoorFBEE 

Surge  Milker  that  is  fast  replac-  .  Please  send  Bu  about  Telma”  Offer, 

ing  other  milking  machines  *  Surge t Xmonatration  and  Easy 

everywhere  —  our  Free  Demon-  *  special  _  _ 

stration  and  Easy  Terms  Offer.  •  ,  milked. _ 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.  Number  of  eow.  ^ 

Dept.  80-72  I  _ _ 

2843  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  I  flame - 

»  _ State - 

Address  _ _ 


The  Farmer 


His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Sprouting  Oats 

Will  you  give  me  information  on  how 
to  sprout  oats  for  chickens?  I  would 
like  to  know  how  to  build  the  frame  or 
cabinet  as  well  as  how  to  prepare  and 
care  for  the  oats,  also  if  necessary  to 
supply  heat  in  the  cabinet.  L.  E.  K. 

Vestal,  N.  Y. 

Oats  may  be  sprouted  in  tubs  or  on  the 
floor,  anywhere  that  light,  moisture  and 
sufficient  heat  may  be  maintained.  Oat 
sprouting  cabinets  are  convenient  and 
may  be  used  with  their  own  heat  in  a  cold 
room.  A  temperature  of  above  60  de¬ 
grees  is  needed  to  secure  quick  germina¬ 
tion  and  freedom  from  molds.  A  cabi¬ 
net  is  a  simple  affair :  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  trays,  conveniently  about  2  ft. 
square,  arranged  one  above  the  other  in 
an  enclosed  cabinet  with  glass  doors.  A 
frame  to  hold  these  trays  should  be  first 
built  and  then  covered  with  any  material 
desired.  If  to  be  used  in  a  cold  room,  a 
lamp  will  be  needed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cabinet  to  furnish  the  needed  heat.  This 
would  have  to  be  protected  from  dripping 
moisture  from  the  trays.  These  trays 
should  be  about  two  inches  deep  and  have 
the  bottom  boards  slightly  apart  for 
drainage.  If  the  sprouting  trays  are  to 
be  kept  in  a  room  of  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture,  no  outside  cover  will  be  needed  and 
the  lamp  can  be  dispensed  with.  Oats 
to  be  sprouted  are  first  soaked  for  from 
24  to  36  hours,  then  placed  in  layers 
about  one  inch  deep  in  the  trays.  They 
must  be  sprinkled  daily  to  keep  them 
moist  and  stirred  daily  until  the  sprouts 
have  well  started.  They  may  be  fed  at 
any  stage ;  as  germinated  oats  when  the 
sprouts  start  or  a^  sprouted  oats  when 
the  sprouts  have  reached  a  length  of  four 
to  six  inches.  A  chunk  from  1  to  2 
in.  square  may  be  fed  daily  to  each  fowl. 
A  glance  at  the  picture  of  a  cabinet  will 
give  the  idea,  perhaps  better  than  a  print¬ 
ed  description,  and  a  bulletin  (Lesson 
157)  from  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  prove  valuable 
to  prospective  users  of  sprouted  oats. 

M.  B.  D. 


Worms  in  Gizzard 

I  have  Rhode  Island  hens  and  have 
lost  several.  They  first  seem  sick,  not 
caring  about  eating  much,  and  I  have 
taken  them  out  of  my  flock  as  soon  as 
I  notice  them.  They  are  sick  about  a 
week  or  longer,  just  droop  around  for 
awhile  and  die.  I  usually  kill  them  when 
they  get  very  bad.  I  killed  one  yester¬ 
day  and  found  inner  lining  of  the  gizzard 
seemed  sticky  and  I  found  a  reddish 
worm,  small  but  about  the  length  of  a 
common  pin.  This  was  all  I  could  find. 
I  also  lost  a  few  early  this  Spring  with 
blindness.  They  were  healthy,  but  they 
never  got  over  it  and  had  to  be  killed.  The 
eyes  looked  glassy.  I  have  a  good  flock, 
and  they  lay  wonderfully,  and  I  am  dis¬ 
couraged  about  them  now,  and  wonder  if 
there  is  any  cure  for  them.  mbs.  j.  p.  e. 

New  York. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  worms 
that  may  infest  the  gizzard  and,  if  in 
sufficient  numbers,  may  in  time  bring 
about  the  death  of  the  fowl.  These 
worms  may  be  found  attached  at  one  end 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gizzard 
and  sometimes  in  such  numbers  as  to 
give  the  membranes  the  appearance  of 
having  a  hairy  growth  upon  them.  An 
examination  of  the  internal  organs  of 
several  dead  birds  should  show  -whether 
or  not  this  worm  infestation  in  your 
flock  is  general  and  serious.  A  sick  bird 
may  be  treated  by  giving  oil  of  turpentine 
in  teaspoonful  doses  at  intervals  but 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock  and 
general  measures  of  cleanliness  of  quar¬ 
ters  given  special  attention  to.  Worm  in¬ 
festation  is  spread  through  the  droppings 
of  those  fowls  that  harbor  the  parasites 
and  these,  of  course,  must  be  kept  out  of 
reach  as  far  as  practicable.  Ground  long 
used  by  poultry  flocks  also  becomes  in¬ 
fested  and  keeps  the  parasites  numerous 
and  active.  It  is  so  difficult  to  really  dis¬ 
infect  the  ground  that  it  is  far  better  to 
remove  the  poultry  quarters  to  new  loca¬ 
tions  if  that  is  possible.  Where  this  can¬ 
not  be  done,  it  has  been  found  practicable 
to  keep  the  flock  upon  a  concrete  platform 
of  small  size  for  an  outdoor  run  and  to 
maintain  this  in  a  sanitary  condition  by 
frequent  cleaning  and  perhaps  flushing 
with  a  disinfectant  solution.  M.  b.  d. 


Comparative  Egg  Prices 

The  following  quotations  are  obtained 
from  Government  and  commercial  reports. 
Due  to  lack  of  standardization  of  trade 
terms  throughout  the  country,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  quote  each  market  individu¬ 
ally,  using  the  local  phraseology  in  de¬ 
scribing  egg  grades. 

January  28,  1929.— New  York:  Near¬ 
by  hennery  whites,  closely  selected  extras, 
premiums  not  included,  46  to  47c;  aver¬ 
age  extras,  45c;  browns,  fancy  to  extra 
fancy,  46c.  Philadelphia :  Fresh  extra 
firsts,  43c;  fresh  firsts,  in  new  cases  41c, 
in  second-hand  cases  40c ;  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in  cartons, 
51  to  53c.  Boston:  Nearby  hennery,  45 
to  46c.  Providence,  R.  I. :  Specials,  large, 
48  to  56c ;  nearby  fresh,  large,  42  to  48c ; 
nearby  fresh,  mediums,  40c ;  nearby  fresh 
pullets,  36  to  37c.  Worcester:  Nearby, 
45  to  50c,  mostly  45  to  48c.  Hartford, 
Conn. :  Newlaid  fancy,  55c ;  Conn,  special 


No.  1,  50  to  52c ;  Conn,  extra,  46  to  48c ; 
Conn,  gathered,  42  to  45c.  Waterbury, 
Conn.:  Newlaid  fancy,  55c;  Conn,  spe¬ 
cial  No.  1,  50  to  52c;  Conn,  extra,  45  to 
50c ;  Conn,  gathered,  42  to  48c.  Wilkes- 
Barre  ;  Cal.  whites,  36c ;  storage,  fancy 
cartons,  36c  ;  nearby,  44c.  Buffalo  :  grade 
A,  43  to  48c;  grade  B,  32  to  35c;  grade 
C,  29  to  30c ;  at  mark,  39  to  42c ;  pullets, 
at  mark,  33  to  35c. 

January  26, 1929. — New  Haven  :  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  55c;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
53  to  54c ;  Conn,  extra,  48  to  50c ;  Conn, 
gathered,  44  to  45c.  Bridgeport :  Conn, 
newlaid,  fancy,  55  to  60c ;  Conn,  special 
No.  1,  53  to  55c ;  Conn,  extra,  50  to  52c ; 
Conn,  gathered,  50c. 


Baltimore  Markets 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bbls., 
Va.  U.  S.  No.  1  2^-in.  up  Yorks,  $3.75 
to  $4;  U.  S.  No.  1  214-in  up  Jonathans, 
$3.50  to  $3.75;  N.  Y.  U.  S.  No.  1  2%-in. 
up  R.  I.  Greenings,  $5;  bu.,  Va.  TJ.  S. 
No.  1  3-in  up  Staymans,  Winesaps,  $1.75 
to  $1.90;  U.  S.  No.  1  2%-in  up  Yorks, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Delicious,  med.  to  large 
size,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Cranberries,  Mass, 
late  varieties,  %-bbl.  boxes,  $9.50  to 
$10.50 ;  14-bbl.  boxes,  $4.75  to  $5.25. 
Brussels  sprouts,  N.  Y.,  per  qt.,  15  to 
25c.  Cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  per  ton,  Dan¬ 
ish  type,  med.  size,  $43  to  $46 ;  med.  to 
large  size,  $40  to  $42.  Celery,  N.  Y.,  34 
crts.,  rough,  fair  condition,  $2.25  to  $2.75  ; 
poor  condition,  $1  to  $1.50.  Kale,  Va., 
bbls.,  Scotch,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Onions,  Ind. 
and  Mich.,  50-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  med.  to  large  size,  mostly  $2.75; 
Ind.,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
med.  to  large,  size,  $5.25  to  $5.40,  rew 
$5.50 ;  N.  Y.,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  small  to  med.  size,  $3.75  to  $4. 
Potatoes,  Pa.,  150-lb.  sacks,  round  white, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  $2 ;  Maine,  150-lb. 
sacks,  Gr.  Mts.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2.25  to 
$2.35;  W.  Md.  and  Pa.,  100-lb.  sacks, 
round  white,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.30  to  $1.35, 
poorly  graded,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  long  reds, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.10,  poorly  graded  showing 
blight  85c  to  $1.  Sweet  potatoes,  E.  S. 
Md.,  bu.  hprs.,  yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.40 
to  $1.65 ;  fancy  $1.75  to  $1.85,  ungraded 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  E.  S.  Va.,  bbls.,  white  yams, 
med.  size,  $2.75  to  $3,  large  size,  rough, 
$1.50  to  $2.50.  Turnips,  nearby,  14-qt. 
hprs.,  washed,  30  to  50c,  few  higher. 

Live  poultry. — Chickens,  old,  4%  lbs. 
and  over,  27  to  28c;  3  to  S1/^  lbs.,  25  to 
75c;  Leghorns,  25  to  27c;  young,  colored, 
as  to  size,  32  to  34c ;  broilers,  36  to  38c ; 
turkeys,  young,  9  lbs.  and  over,  hens, 
40c ;  gobblers,  33  to  36c ;  old  toms,  28 
to  30c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  qt.,  7  to 
8c ;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  45  to  48c ; 
fowls,  fancy  line,  lb.,  24  to  26c ;  roasting 
chickens,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  pork,  light, 
dressed,  100  lbs.,  $11  to  $12 ;  pork, 
heavy,  dressed,  100  lbs.,  $9  to  $10 ;  calves, 
prime  veal,  100  lbs.,  $18  to  $20 ;  calves, 
common  to  good,  100  lbs.,  $10  to  $15 ; 
beef  cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $10  to  $12 ; 
cows,  fresh  milk,  each,  $125  to  $175. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasturized,  qt., 
14c ;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c ;  milk,  from 
chain  stores,  bottled,  qt.,  11  to  13c ;  but¬ 
ter,  dairy,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  60c ;  but¬ 
ter,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  54  to  55c ;  but¬ 
ter,  tub,  lb.,  53c ;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz., 
53  to  55c ;  turkeys,  fancy,  lb.,  49c ;  fowls, 
fresh  killed,  lb.,  37  to  39c ;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  fresh,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  capons,  lb..  59c ; 
pork  loin,  lb.,  18  to  23c ;  hams,  fresh,  lb., 
27c;  shoulders,  fresh,  lb.,  14c;  sausage 
meat,  lb.,  23  to  25cj  lamb,  lb.,  37  to  39c ; 
beef  liver,  lb.,  19c ;  calf  liver,  lb.,  48  to 
50c ;  pig  liver,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  potatoes, 
pk.,  23  to  25c ;  onions,  fancy,  3  lbs.,  25c ; 
spinach,  fresh,,  3  lbs.,  37  to  38c ;  new  car¬ 
rots,  bch,  10c ;  celery,  fancy,  20c ;  lettuce, 
large,  head,  15c ;  Baldwin  apples,  6  lbs., 
25c. 


A  man  named  Dawidowiez  Asojedoffski 
has  been  arrested  in  Berlin  for  forgery. 
We  can  hardly  blame  him  for  not  want¬ 
ing  to  sign  his  own  name.  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100  600  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS .  914.00  967.50  91SO 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS .  12.00  57.50  110 

LIGHT  MIXED .  10.00  50.00  - 

HEAVY  MIXED .  11.00  58.50  - 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  the  very  best 
egg  record  producing  flocks  and  guaranteed  100%  live 
arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMU8,  I>A. 


TANCRED 


PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS — S  16,321.  EGGS— *10,  *12. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25tli  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Datrhino  Ftroc  from  seIected  Wgh  producing  s.  c. 
naicmng  eggs  w.  Leghorn  Hens,  *60  per  1000. 

H.  Shepard,  Supt.,  N.  T,  G.  FARM,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


HANSON  STRAIN— S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicles.  Heavy 
laving  strain  of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Custom 
hatching.  Circular.  WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Ml.  Kiico,  N.  Y 


200  LAYING  W.  L.  PULLETS— (Tom  Barron  Strain). 
Reasonable.  Chas.  L.  O’Neil,  Hanover,  N.  J. 


Supervised  white  leghorn  cockerels— Healthy,  vigorous. 

Reasonable.  I.EYDEN  1IAVKN  FARM,  Staatsburr,  N.  Y. 


“|%/f*AMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS-Well 

-L.W-L.  matured,  vigorous  breeders.  Big  bone.  Cham, 
pion  Goldbank  strain.  MISS  IDA  CHl'MHLEY,  Draper,  Va- 


Bronze  Turkeys  Walton  New  York 


STOP  YOUR  BABY  CHICK  LOSSES 

Raise  2  pound  broilers  In  8  weeks— buy  or  hatch  your  chick* 
earlier  and  get  higher  prices.  You  can  If  you  have  a  Martin. 

Monroeville  (O.)  Hatchery  writes -"Raised  97  per  cent. 
A.  J.  Swlnetord  writes -“Had  2  lb.  broilers  In  *  weeks.” 
Mrs.  W.  Leffler  writes  —"Expect  to  buy  another  Martin  In 


Brooding  rfiicka  in  a  Martin  is  safer. easier.nnrer,  FIRE-PROOP, 
rat  and  weazel-proof,  sanitary,  dry, warm— even  in  zero  weatners) 
Stove  in  center,  no  corners— prevents  crowding. 

Equipped  with  “Cel -O- Glass”  Window* 

Admits  aun’8  Violet  Raya.  The  Martin  is  ideally  ventilated— no 
drafts.  Sizes,  600  chicks  nnd  up.  Shipped  knocked  down- easy 
to  pat  up.  Last  a  life-time.  Write  for  illustrated  fowler  and  price. 

The  Martin  Steel  Products  Co.,  Man&eid.  Ohio 


WINTER  Production 


SPELLS  PROFITS 


And  Keep  Your  Stock 
Up  to  Full  Production 

Through  the  Cold  Weather 

The  more  meat,  eggs  and  milk  your  stock  pro¬ 
duces  during  the  winter  months  the  larger  your 
profits  will  be  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

STRUVEN'S  FISH  MEAL 
keeps  them  at  itt 

Write  us  for  free  sample  and  our  booklet — “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle.’’ 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-116-M  S.  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore.  Md. 


57H4  P  er  Hen 

|  Official 
Profit  1 


That's  what  our  pen  of  Heas- 
ley's  "Profit  Payer"  White  Leg- 
horns  made  in  Maryland  Official 
Egg  Contest  for  1928,  and  won 
HIGHEST  HEN  IN  WHOLE  CONTEST 
laying  SUB  eggs  in  36B  days,  while  in 
the  Mighigan  Contest,  TWO  of  our 
hena  laid  808  and  810  eggs.  How 
Many  Did  YOURS  Lay  ?  How  Much 
Profit  Did  YOU  Make?  Customers 
of  ours  have  made  equal  profits.  Get 
YOUR  Chicks  this  year  from  this  same 
Proven  Contest  Quality  Blood  Line  that 
has  won  in  MANY  Official  Contests: 
also  winning  GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES 
on  EGGS  and  FIRST  In  both  R.  O.  P. 
and  Hatchery  Classes,  at  Michigan 
State  College  Egg  Show,  Feb.,  1928. 

DR.  L.  E.!HEASLEV  FARMS 
Dept.  25  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


MARYLAND  EGG 
CONTEST  REPORT 

Eggs  sold  $123.11 

Feed  cost  29.07 

Pen  Profit  $94.04 

Profit  Per  Hen 
$7.84 

BIG  DISCOUNT 
THIS  MONTH 

Orders  placed  NOW 
save  you  money. 
1929  CATALOG 
Sent  free  on  request 


Our  Giant  Folder  Shows 


Chicks 

in  Natural  Colors 


Smashing  big  folder,  different  and 
more  interesting.  Pictures  our  breed¬ 
ing  flocks  and  three  big  hatching  plants.  Write 
for  it  today.  Six  leading  breeds.  All  sold  under  the 
Rosemont  Guarantee :  “Complete  satisfaction  to 
eveiy  purchaser. 

ROSEMONT  ANDLTl\TCHERY 


Drawer  4,  Rosemont, 
Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn 

CHICKS 

r 

L  WENE 

and 

A  State-Supervised  1 
^  B  1  ood-Tc.it  cd  A 

PULLETS 

.a 

from  State-Supervised,  Blood-Tested  Specialty 
Bred  Stock.  Every  Leghorn  Chick  is  hatched  from 
a  Hen  Breeder,  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more. 


Fer  Quick  Prefits — Raise  a  Brood  ef  Broilers 

Try  our  Wh.  Wyandotte-Wh.  Rock  Cross  Bred 
Chicks  from  blood-tested  matings.  They  make  top- 
notch  broilers,  and  the  pullets  make  good  winter 
layers.  We  also  offer  Chicks  from  blood-tested 
White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Red  and  White 
Wyandotte  matings. 

R.  I.  RED  PULLETS,  1  O-WEEKS-OLD 

ONLY  SI  EACH— IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Write  lor  Free  Folder  and  Prices 

Wene  Chick  Farms  vi..eit«a,  n.  j. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


MARCH  and  APRIL  PRICES 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  . . .  .1214c  each 
BARRED  ROCKS  . 14c  each 

R.  I.  REDS . 16c  each 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS . 18c  each 

We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad.  or  send  for  folder. 

OUR  MOTTO  : 

“A  square  deal  to  all.” 

29th  Season 

MEADOW  BROOK 
POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY  "  *OLD 
CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  P.  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
vitality.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  Tancred  Karma,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  are  bred  from 
trapnested  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My 
chick*  are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactor  y  and  pr  ofit¬ 
able.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers  with  41 
year*  experience,  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large  but  what 
every  order  receives  ray  personal  attention.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular.  Prices  are  less  than  you  would 
expect  to  pay  for  such  quality.  Write  me  and  you  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

D  C.  It.  HOFF  Lock  Bex  No.  I  1  5  Neehanic,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.76  $5.50  $10.00  $49.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Beds .  8.50  7.00  18.00  G4.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  8.25  G.50  12.00  59.00 

Light  Broilers .  9.75  4.60  N.OO  89.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100%  deliver  y.  Post 
age  paid.  Hogan  tested  flocks.  19  years  in  business. 
J  OIKS  SON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesbnrg,  J’a. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

March  and  April  Chicks  as  Low  as  9c 

S.  C.  w.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  REDS 

S.  C.  ROOKS  and  REDS  S.  C.  W.  L.  TANCRED  and 

HEAVY  MIXED — LIGHT  MIXED  WYCKOFK  STRAIN 
100)5  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 


T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phono  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  p 1-1 IP  1C  Q 

WHITE  LEGHORN  “UIVJ 

Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
Send  your  orders  now  for  Feb.,  Mar.  and  Apr. 
912.00  per  100;  957.50—500;  9110—1000 
"OUR  SPECIAL  MATINGS” 
918.00  per  100;  902.50— 500;  9120—1000 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Cockerels 

from  700  two  and  three-year-old  selected  and  trapnested 
4!^-5  lb.  healthy  hens  mated  with  Vigorous,  Pedigreed 
Cockerels  with  Dams  records  250-303.  Hatching  Eggs, 
*9  per  100 — *80  per  1000.  Cockerels,  *5  to  $1  O  per  bird. 

No  Lights  Used 

George  H.  Wraight  Phone  1072-15  W.  Willington,  Cann. 

Our  Winning  Leghorn  Pen  at  Bergen 
Contest  Also  Laid  the  Largest  Eggs 

Our  chicks  from  cockerels  with  two  generations 
300-egg  blood,  all  our  breeders  N.  J.  Certified, 
blood  tested.  R.  O.  P.  chicks  from  famous  contest 
hena  for  Bale.  Free  catalog  and  Fervice  letters. 

WHITE  HEN  BREEDING  FARM 
J.  P.  Vreelnnd  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING 

We  will  be  prepared  to  do  custom  hatching  by  the  4th  of  March. 
We  charge  for  the  hatching  of  hen9  eggs,  $3.00;  ducks  and  tur¬ 
keys,  $4.00  per  100,  in  smaller  numbers  lc  per  egg  additional. 

Hens  kept  all  winter  in  unsanitary  coops  and  fed  grain  only  will 
lay  thin  shelled  egg9  and  produce  weak  chickens.  Please  house 
and  feed  your  breeders  right  and  send  no  other  but  the  best 
No.  1  hatching  eggs, 

THE  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Theresa,  New  York 


DR.  ROMIG’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . 914.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  111. DO  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  per  100 

100J4  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS  PA. 


Uir'lf  C  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12.00- 
100.  Buried  Rocks  and  Reds, 
$18.00-100.  White  Rocks,  $14.00-100.  Mixed,  $10  00-100. 
Special  price  on  larger  orders.  Circular  free.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  JACOB  NEIMONO,  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pedigree  Cockerels 

Tancred  Strain.  N.  J.  Certified  and  Blood  Tested  from 
N.  J.  It.  O.  P.  dams,  with  records  from  210  to  280  eggs. 
Day  old  chicks  sired  by  above  cockerels.  ,2,500  each 
week.  Circular  free. 

JAY  MASON  MILLS,  R.  ».  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


CLEAN  RED  CHICKS  W 

Trapnested  hens  mated  to  pedigreed  males  of  250-294  egg 
ancestry.  Member  M.  A.  C.  P.  B.  Circular  on  request. 

ARROW  HE  Alt  FARM  North  Truro,  Mass. 


George  Lowry,  West  Willington,  Conn. 

Winner  of  World’s  Record  1923  Laving  Contest  offers 
WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  at  Reasonable 
Prices.  Cockerels.  Tested  free.  Large  Eggs. 


/STTT^iTr  c  Certified,  Supervised  Leghorns  and 
VjniLil\.iJ  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Booking  orders. 
Catalog  describes.  LEVDEN  HAVEN  FARM,  Stiatsburg,  New  fork. 


For  Sale-200  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

Cocks, Cockerels, Hens  and  Pullets.  Bred  from  good  show 
bird  stock.  Am  selling  to  make  room  for  Baby  Chicks. 

MURRAY'S  POULTRY  FARM  S  HATCHERY,  R.  2.  NEWARK.  DELAWARE 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

8  weeks,  $1.25.  3  months,  $<1.60.  4  months,  >$1.90. 
Express  Paid.  On  20  or  more  within  250  miles. 

Alfred  II.  Froseh  llurlock,  Maryland 


BRED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Low  prices.  Write  for  special  discount  on  early  orders 
and  500  lots.  Healthy  stock:  good  layers  Hatches  weekly. 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY  NEW  BERLIN,  PENNA. 


n.„.J  n„_L  Blood-tested.  N.  Y.  S.  Certified. 

Barred  kock tggs  100-915  selected;  ioo-$»; 

250—920.  A.  J.  DAY  R.  8  Auburn,  N.  1  • 
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By  This  Vitamin  D  Discovery  Pratt’s  Again  Revolutionize  Chick  Starting 


Poultrymen!  Read  every  thrilling  detail  of  the  most  startling  development 
affecting  your  business  in  years .  Nowjor  the  first  time ,  a  starting  food  is 
so  enriched  in  growth  Vitamin  D  that  it  raised  perfect  chicks  in  a  dark  room! 
No  matter  if  sunlight  is  deficient  in  Vitamin  D,  mid-winter  chicks  wont  suffer. 
This  new  discovery  guarantees  them  all  the  nourishment  of  June  sunshine. 


Doomed  to  a  Life  of  Darkness ! 

Never  to  know  the  health-giv¬ 
ing  light  of  the  sun.  Deprived 
of  all  light  that  held  a  trace  of 
Vitamin  D  rays, — that  mysteri¬ 
ous  element  necessary  to  proper 
development  of  living  bone  and 
tissue. 

Under  these  purposely  abnor¬ 
mal  and  severe  conditions,  one 
group  of  chicks  in  the  laboratory 
went  to  pieces.  You’d  expect  it. 
''But  another  group  thrived  !  De¬ 
veloped  perfectly !  At  eight 
weeks  were  twice  the  weight. 
Twice  the  size.  Yellow  legs.  Red 
combs  and  wattles.  Full,  strong 
bone  formation.  Normal  and 
healthy  in  every  respect.  Actual 
photographs  proved  it. 

Both  groups  were  fed  identical 
food — the  food  heretofore  ad¬ 
mitted  the  finest  in  the  world  for 
baby  chicks.  But  there  was  one 
difference.  And  that  difference 
represents  the  greatest  advance 
in  poultry  raising  in  years. 

Making  Up  for  Nature 

New  methods  in  chick  raising 
demanded  this  new  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  them.  Vitamin  D  didn’t  get 
important  until  artificial  methods 


deprived  chicks  of  a  natural  sup¬ 
ply.  When  chicks  were  hatched 
according  to  Nature,  they  got 
Vitamin  D  according  to  Nature. 
June-hatched  chicks  in  a  June- 
bright  sun  get  all  the  Vitamin  D 
they  need.  But  today  they’re 
hatched  in  the  cold  dark  days  of 
winter  and  early  spring.  Indoor 
brooding,  confined  quarters  and 
forced  growth  make  Vitamin  D 
most  necessary  just  when  sun¬ 
shine  is  least  available.  And 
without  Vitamin  D,  chicks  can’t 
assimilate  from  their  food  the 
minerals  needed  to  build  strong 
bone.  Nor  do  they  develop  the 
vitality,  digestion  and  disease  re¬ 
sistance  so  necessary  to  modern 
poultry  methods.  For  authorities 
agree  that  unless  cod  liver  oil  of 
the  proper  quality  is  added  fresh 
and  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
spoil  the  keeping  properties  of 
the  food,  it  is  useless. 

Pratts  Enriched  in  Vitamin  D 
by  Entirely  New  Process 

Now  for  the  first  time  and  by 
an  entirely  newly  invented  scien¬ 
tific  process,  a  baby  chick  food  is 
enriched  by  enough  Vitamin  D 
to  prevent  rickets  and  leg-weak¬ 
ness  ;  promote  bone  growth,  di¬ 


gestion,  health  and  resistance  to 
disease.  Now  for  the  first  time, 
ONE  FOOD  supplies  every 
nourishment  needed  to  develop 
bone,  muscle,  nerve,  feather  and 
laying  ability.  A  COMPLETE 
food  that  absolutely  wipes  out 
any  possibility  of  internal,  break¬ 
down  due  to  feed.  A  food  so 
rich  in  growth  and  Vitamin  D 
that  it  raised  perfect  chicks  in  a 
dark  room. 

Completely  Suited  to  Modern 
Poultry  Raising 

What  food  could  be  better 
suited  to  the  needs  of  modern 
poultry  raising?  Flere  is  a  start¬ 
ing  food  more  than  equal  to  the 
unusual  demands  of  new  meth¬ 
ods.  Its  base  ingredients  have 
always  been  the  finest  sources  of 
energy  that  money  could  buy ; 
painstakingly  selected — mechani¬ 
cally  pre-digested  —  skillfully 
blended. 

Ground  hulled  oats :  dried 
buttermilk  :  cooked  wheat :  steril¬ 
ized  bone  meal :  ground  whole 
corn :  wheat  middlings :  epsom 
salt:  ground  millet,  alfalfa  leaf 
and  blossom  meal.  And  when 
chicks  come  through  the  baby 
stage  with  flying  colors  because 


Bone  Structure 
of  VITAN1N  D 
GROUP 
at  end  of  8  weeks 


Chick  No.  313. 
W  eight  34th  day 
231  grammes.  In 
22  succeeding 
days  gained  153 
grammes.  Regu¬ 
lar  black  line  de¬ 
notes  heavy  de¬ 
posit  of  bone 
making  calcium. 
Note:  normal 
narrow  cartilagi- 
nous  head  of 
tibia  bone. 


Bone  Structure 
of  CONTROL 
GROUP 
at  end  of  8  weeks 


Chick  No.  337. 
Weight  34th  day 
141  grammes, 
and  down  with 
rickets.  In  fol¬ 
lowing  22  days 
gained  only  25 
grammes.  Irreg¬ 
ular  black  line 
denotes  low  de¬ 
posit  of  calcium, 
severe  rickets 
and  soft  carti¬ 
laginous  head  of 
tibia  bone. 


WEEK 

VITAMIN  D  PEN 

CONTROL  PEN 

Start 

Averaged  1-25  oz.  heavier  than  con- 

trol  pen 

2nd  Week 

About  1-25  oz.  heavier  than  control 

pen 

3rd  Week 

Slight  gain  in  size  over  control  pen 

4th  Week 

Average  1  oz.  heavier 

25%  down  with  rickets 

5th  Week 

Substantial  gain 

All  down  with  rickets 

but  one 

8th  Week 

Double  in  weight  since  5th  week 

Av.  weight  12  oz.  Mortality— none 

No  gain  since  5th  week 
Av.  weight  6  oz. 

Mortality — 64% 

of  Pratts,  most  poultrymen  prefer  to 
depend  on  PRATTS  BUTTERMILK 
GROWING  MASIT  to  get  mature 
layers  at  least  expense. 

Now  the  perfect  start  is  insured! 
Regardless  of  weather,  season  or 
growing  methods.  The  new-day  start¬ 
ing  food  that  suits  the  new-day  prac¬ 
tices.  No  wonder  it  is  every  year  the 
largest  selling  baby  chick  food  in  the 
world ! 


r 


1 


SMore  'Than  Ever  Insist  on  the 
Original  Baby  Food  for 
Baby  Chicks 

Of  course,  good  feed  dealers  always 
carry  Pratts.  They  know  it  pays  them 
when  chicks  pay  out  for  you.  Insist  on 
the  one  starting  food  sufficiently  en¬ 
riched  in  Vitamin  D. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  name  of  your 
Pratt  dealer,  write  us.  In  answering,  we 
will  mail  free  an  informative  booklet 
— “Raising  Baby  Chicks.” 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PROVEN 


BUTTE  R  M  ILK 

BABY  CHICK  NOD 

Crowi  ng  Mash  Laying  Mash 

AMERICA'S  ^QUALITY  FEED  LINE 
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WONDER 


i-AVi 


E.  E.  Ely,  New  York,  writes  Nov.  22  :  “Will  want  1,000  chicks  in  April.  The 
2,000  from  you  did  fine.  They  surely  were  a  dandy  bunch.  I  have  not  seen 
any  pullets  that  come  up  to  ours  and  everyone  thinks  they  are  wonderful. 
40%  are  now  laying.”  On  Dee.  18  Mr.  Ely  wrote  again :  “They  are  improv- 
ing  every  day.  Laying  fully  50% •”  Double  inspection  of  eggs  for  size  and 
weight  for  years  means  Sunbeam  Chicks  are  bigger  when  hatched,  healthier 
and  quicker  growers. 

Weigh  11  to  12  lbs.  per  box  100  when  hatched.  Ideal  Climate.  Foremost  Prize¬ 
winning  and  bred  to  lay  strains.  Ohio  Rigid  Accreditation  insures  I  ure  Bred 
Standard  Bred.  Our  own  superior  breeding,  care  and  expert  culling  better 
still.  Guaranteed  100%  alive  and  true  to  breed.  Prizes  offered  to  buyers. 
BIG  DISCOUNTS  for  orders  now.  Delivery  when  wanted.  Free  illustrated 
catalog.  Prices  Low.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Get  Winter  Eggs  with  Sunbeam 
Winter  Wonder  Strains. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  Box  58  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Not  just  a  hatchery,  hut  a  real  Breeding  Farm  of  100  acres. 

Careful  management,  finest  possible  equipment,  and  years  of  experience 
guarantee  you  a  better,  more  profitable  chick. . 

State  tested  annually  for  B.  W.  D.  Free  circular. 

HALL  BROS..  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


EIGEN  RAUCH  FARMS— 

_  RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 

181“  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 
_ _  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


si Xty  NLINE 

iCHiciSj 


Prices  Lower  than  Usual  ■ 


Egg-bred  chicks  from  high-pro- 
uuction  ancestry.  Nine  profitable 
varieties,  carefully  bred  and  se¬ 
lected  for  many  years.  Customers 
report  complete  satisfaction.  We 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
Free  catalog  sent  ou  request. 


Send  only  $1  down.  We  will  ship 
your  chicks  on  date  specified  C. 
0.  D.  Avoid  disappointment  by 
reserving  your  shipping  date  now. 
Breeders  which  produce  Nye 
Brothers'  chicks  have  free  farm 
range. 


Fostoria  Hatchery,  Nye  Brothers,  Owners,  Dept.  17,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


XXANSON  (STRAIN  ’WHITE  LEGHORNS 

wr£""X« o., chiok. and h«o ui»i> S'. 

trapnested  and  high  producing  breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM.  Montvale,  New  Jersey 


Early  Hatched  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  Yearungmns 

and  Yearling  Males  for  foundation — Toms,  $10  and  $42; 
Yearling  Hens,  $8  and  $10  and  Yearling  Males,  *15. 
PLYMOUTH  TURRET  FARM  Plymouth,  Now  Hampshire 


QRONZE 


TURKEYS— GREAT  PROFIT- PAYERS 

Esbenshade's  Famous  Bronze  high-class  breeders. 
Toms-Hens,  $12-$15-20-$26.  Exhibition  birds  higher. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  instruction  with  orders. 
Big  catalog  10c.  I.SHKNSHAHE  TURKEYS,  Itox  li,  ltonks,  1  a. 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N-  J.,  Star  Route. 


-Large,  healthy,  free 
range.  TOMS— SI  O,  SI  2  and  $15.  HENS— $8 
and  SI  0.  CLOVER  LANE  FARM  Spring  Grove,  Pa, 


gy|AMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS- 


(O TIKHON  RED  TURKEY 8 — Healthy,  free  range. 
TCMS-itn  nil  and  *12.00.  HENS— >$8.00  and 

Spring  drove,  l'a. 


*10.00.  MILTON  8.  HOKE 


rjrUKKEYS 


-  PUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS 
Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  SelleraviUe,  Pa. 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
lalip,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


P1NECREST  ORCHARDS 

Strain,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State-T  ested —Trapnested  —  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  is  a  carefully  selected  bird  with 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Pinecrest  Orchard  strain 
of  generation  upon  generation  coursing 
through  their  veins.  Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them.  Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  We  own 
and  operate  one  of  the  largest  S.  O.  R.  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Send  for 
circular  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  92  GROTON,  MASS. 


DUCKLINGS 


JpOK  HEALTHIER, 


. . . ,  HARDIER  TURKEYS— 

Kaise  from  Wild  or  Wild  crossed  on  Bronze— Gen¬ 
tle  turkeys.  M.  PARKER  -  Orange,  llrgiiila 

Mammoth  BRONZE  TURKEYS-From  Boston  win¬ 
ners.  EI.S1E  lULLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Ducklings,  $30.oo-eggs,  si 2.00  per  hundred. 
Mammoth  White  Fekins.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

pJnEcrest  orchards 

STRAIN 

ff.  I.  Red  Chicks 


Priced  for  the  producer  of  market  eggs.  B.  W.  D.  free 
by  state  test.  All  eggs  set  average  25-26  oz. 

r  Lunenburg, 
Mass. 

18  Years  Hatching  Experience 


Ledgemont  Farm  Hatchery’ 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  YEAR  Pedigreed 
Every  breeder  in  our  flock  is  a  carefully 
selected  bird— Blood-tested,  free  of 
White  Diarrhoea  and  carries  high  record 
contest  blood— Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them. 

TUC  PlIBPIfC  now  hatching  every  week 
I  Fib  villviw  are  strong  and  livable 
Customers  growing  96%  and  more.  They 
make  quick  profitable  broilers  and  won¬ 
derful  layers.  A  few  choice  breeding 
cockerels  to  spare.  Now  booking  on  10 
week  Pullets. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


SINGLE 

COMB 

RHODE 

ISLAND 

REDS 


VIGOROUS  VERMONTERS 

State  Certified  and  B.  W.  P.  Tested 
for  nine  years.  Catalog:. 

EU1  VIEW  FARM 
88  ^outh  Street  New  Haven,  >  t. 


R.  I.  RED 

SS.OO. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels  from  heavy 
laving  stock;  good  size  and  color, 

A.  L.  VREELAND  -  -  NUTLEY,  N.  J. 


SO  D  I  Drn  OLHCVC  h'ood-tested,  M.  A.  C. 

.  L.  I\.  1.  IXEU  LllILIYO  Strain.  Chicks,  $25— 
100.  Hatching  eggs.  Weekly  hatches  every  Tuesday. 
B.  &  c.  POULTRY  FARM  Tel.  801-J  Amherst,  Mass. 


Experience  With  Guinea 
Fowl 

My  experience  with  guineas  covers  a 
good  many  years,  and  I  have  found  that 
they  will  make  their  own  way  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year,  and  pay  their 
owner  a  good  profit  for  the  privilege  of 
so  doing.  They  have  certain  traits  and 
peculiarities  that  make  them  especially 
adaptable  to  farm  conditions. 

It  is  true  they  will  not  thrive  in  close 
confinement.  This  in  itself  is  more  of  an 
asset  than  a  liability.  A  confined  bird  is 
a  dependent  bird,  an  added  incubus  for 
the  farmer  to  feed  and  care  for.  Guineas 
are  independent  by  nature.  Turn  them 
loose  and  they  will  make  their  own  living, 
wreaking  havoc  on  bugs,  worms  and  weed 
seeds.  They  are  the  most  trustworthy 
and  indefatigable  insect  destroyers  of  the 
poultry  kingdom.  They  range  farther 
afield  than  chickens,  and  carry  their  in¬ 
sect  warfare  into  the  enemy  stronghold, 
the  far  corners  and  out-of-the-way  places 
where  the  bugs,  worms  and  weed  seeds 
thrive.  Extreme  weather  conditions  never 
render  them  inactive. 

“Hasn’t  scratched  yet,”  could  well  be 
applied  to  them,  as  they  are  non-scratch- 
ers,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  truly  the 
gardener’s  friend.  Let  them  have  access 
to  the  garden  at  times ;  they  are  trust¬ 
worthy  bug-chasers. 

They  are  excellent  watchmen,  and  allow 
no  unusual  sound  or  movement  to  go  un¬ 
challenged,  night  or  day.  They  give  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  approach  of  danger  in  the  form 
of  hawks,  crows,  etc.,  before  other  poultry 
are  aivare  of  it.  It  is  indeed  a  wily  var¬ 
mint,  whether  feathered,  furred  or  human, 
that  can  creep  up  on  a  flock  of  guineas. 

The  time  when  there  was  no  appreci¬ 
able  market  demand  for  this  fowl  is  past. 
The  demand  is  here,  and  it  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  Hotels  and  restaurants  in  cities 
are  responsible  for  most  of  it.  They  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  grouse,  quail, 
pheasant,  etc.,  at  banquets  and  club  din¬ 
ners.  The  younger  birds  take  the  place  of 
quail  or  partridge,  and  the  mature  birds 
resemble  the  pheasant  in  flavor.  The  diet 
and  habits  of  the  bird  tend  to  give  it  a 
delicate  gamey  flavor. 

Young  birds  weighing  about  two  pounds 
each  (live  weight) "’“hre  most  in  demand, 
and  sometimes  sell  for  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
pair  at  this  weight,  which  they  reach  at 
about  12  weeks  of  age.  It  costs  so  little 
to  see  them  through  the  first  months,  the 
only  period  in  their  lives  when  they  are 
essentially  dependent  for  feed  and  care, 
that  the '  selling  price  comes  very  near 
being  pure  profit.  Truly  the  economic 
value  of  this  fowl  is  terribly  underesti¬ 
mated.  As  native  game  birds  decrease  in 
numbers,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  demand  for  their  substitute  will 
increase  proportionately  at  least,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  rapidly  as  the  public  comes  to 
realize  the  goodness  and  delicacy  of  flavor 
of  the  guinea  when  properly  cooked. 

Guineas  sold  on  the  general  market  are 
usually  classed  as  game,  and  displayed 
and  sold  with  game  birds.  For  this  trade 
it  is  best  to  leave  the  feathers  on,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  spot  on  the 
breast  which  may  be  picked  clean  to  dis¬ 
play  the  outline  of  the  carcass  to  better 
advantage.  They  should  be  hied  by  sever¬ 
ing  the  blood  vessel  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  hanging  them  by  the  feet  until 
through  bleeding. 

For  the  hotel  trade  they  should  be 
picked  clean.  They  are  not  as  hard  to 
pick  as  other  fowls,  and  should  never  be 
scalded,  as  the  feathers  may  be  easily  re¬ 
moved  in  the  dry  state.  These  should  be 
saved,  since  they  are  superior  to  any  but 
those  of  water-fowls. 

An  over-fat  guinea  is  not  wanted,  and 
since  they  take  011  flesh  quickly  when 
confined  it  is  doubtful  if  pen  or  coop 
fattening  will  pay. 

A  young  and  tender  dressed  guinea  may 
be  easily  recognized.  The  breastbone  of 
such  a  bird  is  soft  and  flexible.  The  feet 
and  toes  are  solf  and  pliable  and  the  toe¬ 
nails  are  short  and  sharp.  The  ends  of 
the  feathers  at  the  wing  tips  are  pointed, 
while  those  of  old  birds  are  blunt  and 
round. 

Guineas  usually  mate  in  pairs  when 
the  sexes  are  equal,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  as  many  males  as  females. 
One  cock  to  three  or  four  hens  is  enough. 
One  to  six  has  also  been  found  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  ratio,  with  no  apparent  loss  in  fer¬ 
tility  of  eggs.  The  cry  of  the  bird  is  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  determining 
the  sex.  That  of  the  female  sounds  like 
“pot-rack,  pot-rack,”  while  that  of  the 
male  is  more  like  “tick,  tick,  tick.”  The 
red  ear  lobes  and  helmets  of  the  male 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  hen,  and  he 
is  larger  and  more  aggressive. 

Egg  production  usually  begins  in  April 
or  early  May,  and  continues  until  Fall, 
during  which  time  the  hens  are  very  per¬ 
sistent  layers,  laying  almost  every  day. 
The  nests  are  often  well  hidden,  and  fre¬ 
quently  hard  to  find.  Extreme  care  must 
be  taken  in  removing  the  eggs,  to  do  so 
only  when  the  birds  are  not  watching. 
Disturb  the  nest  as  little  as  possible  and 
leave  a  few  of  the  eggs  so  the  hen  will 
not  realize  the  robbery  and  will  return  to 
it.  June  is  the  best  month  to  hatch.  The 
weather  is  generally  warm  and  settled,  and 
therefore  more  suited  to  small  guineas. 
Then,  too,  the  hatching  of  other  classes  of 
poultry  is  usually  out  of  the  way  at  this 
time,  so  that  guinea-raising  fits  in  nicely 
with  the  other  poultry  work,  and  offers 
one  more  opportunity  for  profitable  pro¬ 
duction. 

Hatching  eggs  that  have  to  be  kept  for 
some  time  before  sitting  should  always 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds — famous  thru- 
out  the  country -for  high  produc¬ 
tion,  vigor  and  size.  Our  4,000 
layers  were  producing  50%  Dec. 

1st.  We  own  and  operate  one  of 
the  largest  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Each  year 
our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhoea.  Let  us  introduce  our  trap- 
nested,  blood  line,  disease  free,  260-egg 
strain,  which  is  sure  to  satisfy  into  your 
flock.  CATALOG  FREE. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Won  Vineland  and 
Bergen  Co.  Contests 

Year  1926-27 

1st  &  2nd  High  Hen  at  Vineland 
Year  1927-28 

1st  &  2nd  High  Hen  at  Bergen  Co.. 


Year  1927-28. 


Pedigreed 


Cockerels-Baby  Chicks 

■  1  prices  you  esn  afford.  How  booking  orders. 
Cockerels  from  Son  of  Champion  of 
World  Hen.  351  eggs  in  361  days. 

FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


ASSOCIATION 


CLOVERDALE  -V,«  LEGHORNS 

exclusively 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  by  Owner 
Continuously  for  17  Years. 

From  one  pen  of  pullets,  87  made  R.  O.  P.  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  233.63  eggs,  Official.  Four  average  weights  of 
eggs  by  Supervisor,  23.70  oz.,  24.48  oz.,  24.96  oz.  and  25.90 
oz.  per  dozen.  Yearly  average  weight  of  eggs,  Official 
24.66  oz.  pullets.  Yes,  pullet  No.  3517  laid308  eggs,  but  it 
is  these  high  averages  of  large  eggs  that  count.  For  six 
years  we  have  used  only  males  from  hens  laying  ideal 
pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Reasonable  prices  on 
Cockerels,  Chicks  or  HatcliingEggs.  Write  for  catalog 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  I  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OAAA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUVJ  English  Strain,  with- trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  forliatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr,  <&  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

BLOOD  TESTED  AHD  UTILITY  STOCK 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and 
Mixed.  Pekin  Ducklings. 

Also  two  and  six  weeks  old  Chicks. 
Write  lor  Circular  and  Prices 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.Y. 


GLENWOOD  FARMS 

Prolific  strain  ol  S.C.  While  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  twenty-three  years  for  vigor  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  No  fads.  Nobuuk. 

HATCHING  EGGS  BABY  CHICKS 

One  hundred  vigorous  cockerels  for  sale.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOHN  II.  WEEI»,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
Wyckoff  Leghorns 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly 
BARGAIN  PRICE  *18.00  PER  HUNDRED 

Ten  per  cent  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  I).  Refund  if 
ordering  dates  are  filled.  Special — 200  chicks  weekly 
from  pedigreed  matings.  Price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  0,,AcLee:AN9v6.  {£r£st 


CHICKS ! 


New  England  Bred  Leghorns 

Tlio  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
eastern  states  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year  Book 
free— to  poultry  keepers  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Gives  housing,  trapnestiug,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans;  our  35  years’  experience  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  reasons  why  we  can  sell  Chicks  guaranteed 
to  be  more  profitable  than  any  other  you  can  buy. 

LORD  FARMS,  671  FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

Breeding  cockerels  decendants  of  Storrs  contest  win¬ 
ners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  ree«d 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN 


Circular  free, 


The  Kind  that  lay . 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  N.  J. 


TAR  HELL  STRAIN  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels, 
*8.00  each;  Pullets,  *1.50  each.  Da  v-old-chkks 
in  season.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Healthy  Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

That  live,  $  I  5.  Free  range.  Selected  breeders  18  years. 
Circular.  YYarnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


For  sale-200  white  leghorn  teak 

LING  HENS— very  large,  fine  breeders,  *1.50 
each.  200  AI’lilL  PULLETS— extra  large,  excellent 
layers,  *1.75  each.  25  HHEEU1NG  COC'KS-*2.00 
each.  A.  F.  MATHES  -  -  S.  Somerville.  N-  J 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood  tested. 
Write  for  catalog;  visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R,  Davisville,  R.  I 


MASS.  CERTIFIED  0«a-*iS'slflSKs 


ACREBRIDGE  FARM 


CHIX- 
Box  R 


MARLBORO,  MASS 


S.G.W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels  M*rBir;.1i"?ere- 

From  dams  with  records  200  to  274  eggs.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  OEDARIIURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rox  Y,  Railway,  N-  J 


B.  W.  D.  Tested  White  Leghorns 

Cockerels  and  Baby  Chicks  from  Pedigreed  and  Certified 
Hens.  Largest  flock  of  Certified  Hens  iu  State  for  t"  o 
years.  R.  O.  P.  record  lien  307  eggs  for  years.  330  for 
laying  period.  GABRIEL'S  LEGHORN  FARM,  Odessa,  N.  * 

iiiMiiiiiiiiiiiimiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimHiii 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Writ  30th  St..  New  York 

iimiimimmiimimimimimiimmiiiii! 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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LIVELY 

BABY 

CHICKS 


You 
Get  the 
Chicks— We 

««ueB,  _  _ _ _ 

{.La  A  nVAff lfiinrv  others  take  yourcholcs, 

iHC  /vaveriismg.  Many  are  taking  advantage 

r*  •  o  Rotter  tret  v^nr  f^L  °*  liberal  offer  and  you 
/f /yf  f*  r  metier  get  your  must  hurry  before  the 

*  Cfiff  e  pencil  find  8©nd  advertising: 


Kes 
■Sir  / 

Lively  Baby  Chicks 
. . .  and  so  easy  to 
get  them.  “Siiw 

Using  In  your  community  for 
us  and  we  will  ship  1  you 
seme  of  the  finest  baby. chicks 
you  ever  sew.  Lergre,  , 'peppy 
and  fluffy.  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
HockB.  Rede.  Mlnorcas,  Wran- 
dottes,  Orpingtons  and 


for  tills  4-color,  beautifully 
illustrated  oatalog  now— 
■Iso  advertising  slips  for 
your  Baby  Chicks.  Only 
a  limited  number  go  you 
should  write  now  ....  this 
very  minute. 

This  catalog,  the  prettiest 
and  most  elaborate  we  have 
ever  seen,  gives  you  eome 
new,  cashable  ideas  on  rais¬ 
ing  pure  bred  poultry— 
actually  shows  you  how  to 
a-t-r-e  t-c-h  poultry  profits— 
complete  history  of  17  dif¬ 
ferent  b  re  e  ds— f  am  o  u  s 
strains— Shall  we  mall  your 
copy  tomorrow— and  send 
your  Chloke  in  a  week 
or  twof 

ADDRESS  BOX  H 


-  r  t  v-  has  been 
finished  in  Four  com- 
m  unity— You  can't 
afford  to  wait — 
You  Must  act  at 
once ! 


GLASER  HATCHERIES  - M TOMB  L IEPSIC 1  OHIO 


JARVIS’  ifl 

White  Leghorn  fllipF  0 
and  Barred  Rocks  vill\/l\iJ 
Bred  for  Livability ,  Eggs  and  Profit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production!  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Bar¬ 
ron  English-Hollywood  and  Beall -Tancred  breed¬ 
ing.  Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of 
proven  high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 
are  rich  in  the  biood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation 
blood  lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg 
Record  Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breed¬ 
ing.  AH  houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in 
wean,  sanitary  condition,  insuring  freedom  from 
disease.  Our  breeding  methods  assure  you  of 
Strong,  Healthy,  Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Pro¬ 
duction  Quality  that  grow  quick  and  pay  big 
profits.  Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every 
day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt  shipments.  100%  live 
delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong,  sturdy,  healthy 
^ieks.  Our  16th  year  producing  high  quality 
lucks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address  nearest  plant. 

„  B.  F.  JARVIS  HATCHERIES 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  EranLlord,  llel. 
Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


CMotiOeOlQ 

M  I C  KO 

and  Hatching  Eggs 


i  MASSACHUSETTS, 

l&SMMTO 

CERTIFIED, 

utm 

BREEDERS 


from  CERTIFIED 
stock.  96.2%  lived 
1  ast  year. 

The  highest  grade, 
most  profitable 
chicks  possible  to 
produce. 

MASS.  ASSOCIAT’N  OF 
8ERTIFIED  POULTRY 
BREEDERS,  INC. 

MASS.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE1  and 
MASS.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
co-operating.  List  of  Members  and 

40-pa^e  III.  booklet  FREE 

Please  mention  this  paper  ( 

Address:  MASS.  CERTIFIED  BREEDERS 

(Bus.  Office)  LOCK  BOX  34,  GRAFTON,  MASS. 


A  COPY  OF  THE 

1929 

EAGLE 

1VEST 

CATALOG 

M2EE? 


THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  COMPANY 

Bo*  5*  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeders  selected  and  leg  banded 
by  men  trained  by  Ohio  Poultry 
improvement  Association  and  au¬ 
thorized  accredited  inspectors. 

h*°/D8'e  i2c  e®ch*  Rocks.  Reds.  Wr- 
2ac***  Llubt  Brahmas.  18c 
**?“•  *or  catalogue  and  special 

Price  on  300  or  more— Box  112. 

THE  WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

WHARTON, 
OHIO  , 


s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

-:  CHICKS 

Reliable^  Indian  Head  Strain 

Guar°nteed-Free  Catalog 
^|^|J|EAD^oyLTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


be  kept  iu  a  moderately  cool  place  and 
turned  each  day.  Best  results  in  hatch¬ 
ing  are  obtained  with  hens,  since  the 
guinea  hens  do  not  make  good  mothers. 
If  possible,  make  the  nest  on  the  ground, 
as  the  eggs  will  hatch  better  in  midsum¬ 
mer  if  set  in  this  way.  Eighteen  eggs 
make  a  setting  for  the  average  hen.  They 
should  begin  to  hatch  on  the  26th  day, 
and  usually  hatch  well.  It  is  well  to 
sprinkle  the  eggs  with  warm  water  three 
or  four  times  during  the  incubation  period. 

The  “keets”  are  rather  small  and  deli¬ 
cate  at  first,  and  do  not  seem  to  recognize 
the  call  of  their  foster-mother.  Therefore 
it  is  best  to  confine  them,  for  a  few  days, 
in  a  coop  made  of  wire  netting.  The  coops 
must  be  clean  and  dry,  and  free  from  lice, 
as  they  are  sure  death  to  the  keets.  Keep 
the  little  fellows  warm  and  dry,  but  never 
shut  them  up  in  tight  coops.  An  open 
screen  wire  front  is  just  what  they  need, 
as  it  gives  them  plenty  of  fresh  air,  with¬ 
out  which  they  cannot  survive. 

Dust  the  hen  occasionally  for  lice.  The 
keets  may  be  greased  very  sparingly  every 
week  or  so  for  the  first  month.  Apply 
fresh  lard  to  the  top  of  the  head,  under 
the  wings  and  around  the  vent.  Do  not 
let  them  out  in  the  bright  sunshine  for 
some  time  after  greasing. 

The  keets  require  about  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  and  feed  as  young  turkeys.  Never 
feed  them  fo s  48  hours  after  hatching. 
Begin  by  feeding  frequently  but  sparingly. 
After  the  first  week  or  two  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  feed  and  decrease 
the  number  of  feedings.  Always  keep 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  fine  grit,  sour  milk 
and  tender  green  food  before  them,  but 
remember  that  overfeeding  and  lack  of 
exercise  will  kill  them,  hence  as  soon  as 
they  are  strong  enough  let  them  have  as 
much  exercise  as  possible,  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  run  in  the  dew  until  they 
are  fully  feathered. 

After  they  become  pretty  well  feathered 
they  are  practically  able  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  should  be  given  free  range. 
They  should,  however,  be  trained  to  come 
home  to  roost,  and  may  be  given  a  light 
feed  of  grain  at  night  as  an  inducement 
to  do  so. 

There  are  three  varieties,  the  White 
African,  the  Pearl,  and  the  Lavender. 
There  is  very  little  difference  in  breeds 
except  in  color.  The  best  time  to  procure 
breeding  stock  is  in  the  Fall,  when  there 
are  plenty  of  birds  to  choose  from.  Then, 
too,  birds  purchased  in  the  Fall  have  am¬ 
ple  time  to  become  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  their  surroundings  and  will  be  ready  to 
mate  when  Spring  comes.  r.  m. 

Indiana. 


Designating  the  Poultry 

What  shall  we  call  the  female  of  the 
species  when  we  are  speaking  of  turkeys 
and  wish  to  distinguish  in  one  word  be¬ 
tween  female  turkeys  and  ordinary  hens? 
The  male  has  named  himself.  His  un 
musical  and  boastful  voice  has  designated 
him  the  gobbler,  but  his  mate  has  no 
such  characteristic  to  mark  her  sex. 
Whatever  the  dictionary  might  sanction, 
we  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  other 
fowls  when  we  speak  of  hens  and  chick¬ 
ens  and  we  are  sometimes  a  little  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  the  propriety  of  speaking  of  a 
female  turkey  as  a  hen  turkey  or  turkey 
hen.  This  is  quite  correct,  however. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  hen  is  the  female 
of  any  species  of  bird  under  considera¬ 
tion,  so  we  call  the  female  pheasant  the 
hen  pheasant.  Her  mate  is  the  cock 
pheasant,  and  the  males  of  other  species 
are  also  properly  termed  cocks. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  common  hen, 
when  engaged  in  hatching  or  caring  for 
young  turkeys,  called  the  chicken  hen  in 
order  to  make  it  clear  that  the  young 
turkeys  have  a  foster  mother  not  of  their 
species.  This  is  incorrect,  as  well  as  un¬ 
necessary,  incorrect  because  the  word 
chicken  refers  only  to  young  birds,  not 
to  those  that  have  reached  maturity. 
Unnecessary  because  the  word  hen  alone 
is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  a  mother 
turkey  is  not  meant.  It  would  add  to 
clearness  of  meaning  if  we  should  reserve 
“chicks”  or  “chickens”  for  birds  so  young 
that  their  sex  is  not  readily  discernible, 
calling  older  ones  pullets  or  cockerels. 
At  any  rate,  a  mature  fowl  is  never  a 
chicken. 

And,  while  we  are  speaking  of  it,  the 
plural  form  of  the  word  chick  is  never 
chix.  This  is  a  horrible  mutilation  of 
a  language  that  none  of  us  are  any  too 
careful  to  use  correctly.  We  commonly 
speak  of  young  turkeys  as  poults,  and 
quite  correctly,  though  a  dictionary 
would  sanction  our  use  of  that  word  to 
designate  the  young  of  other  birds,  such 
as  partridges.  We  could  even  quote  the 
dictionary  to  bolster  us  up  if  we  referred 
to  chickens  as  poults. 

Not  to  split  hairs,  let  us  call  the 
young  of  our  most  common  barnyard 
fowls  chickens,  pullets  or  cockerels  until 
they  have  reached  maturity ;  then  call 
them  hens  if  they  are  of  the  female  sex. 
If  we  wish  to  say  that  turkey  poults  are 
being  mothered  by  a  hen,  call  the  foster 
mother  simply  a  hen  and  we  shall  know 
that  a  turkey  hen  is  not  meant.  m.  B.  d. 


Improving  the  Pumpkin  Pie 

It  is  time  to  plan  Thanksgiving  menus. 
If  you  want  your  pumpkin  pie  to  be  ex¬ 
tra  good  serve  it  topped  with  whipped 
and  sweetened  cream.  Another  touch  that 
is  different  as  well  as  good  is  to  sprinkle 
cocoanut  over  the  freshly-baked  pie,  then 
when  serving  add  the  cream.  a.  s. 


Chicks  with  an  official 
heavy-laying  ancestry 


Most  baby  chicks  are  bought  for  the  ultimate  source 
of  egg  production.  The  sooner  a  pullet  starts  laying  after 
she  is  mature  the  greater  will  be  her  egg  yield  and  the  cheaper 
will  be  the  eggs  she  produces,  providing  she  comes  from  a  heavy¬ 
laying  ancestry. 

Kerr’s  chicks  are  bred  to  lay.  They  have  an  exceptional  egg-laying  inheri¬ 
tance  based  upon  four  generations  of  public  egg-laying  contest  winnings. 
These  winning  records  are  as  high  as  294  eggs  in  White  Leghorns.  280  in 
R.  I.  Reds  and  277  eggs  in  Barred  Rocks. 

The  type,  constitutional  vigor,  livability  and  rate  of  growth  of  Kerr’s  chicks 
are  strictly  in  keeping  with  their  unusual  inheritance  for 
egg  production.  Both  utility  and  special  matings  chicks 
furnished  from  flocks  that  have  passed  the  blood  test  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  booklet  with  prices,  giving  illustrated  account 
of  the  Kerr  way  of  producing  living,  profitable  chicks. 

—  * 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 


W.  Springfield.  Mail. 
Camden,  N.  i. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


PARKS'  b?odlavBARRED  ROCK 


? 


,layi?e Jheir  *5‘°  popularity.  “Parks  Strain,”  the  strain  of  quality 

S’ n  trade  mark,  is  America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying 

strain  of  Rocks.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  JSggs  and 
standard  qualities  since  1889.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World’s  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

If  you  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  earlv. 

R.m.mb.r  I  personally  select  and  mate  every  individual  from  whish  we  sell  eggs  or  chicks 
Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations  of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them 
Hatching  packed  in  our  scientific  way  will  travel  safely  most  anywhere.  Day  Old  Chloki-W? guaJante.  aafa 
delivery  and  full  count  up  to  72  hours  journey.  Before  buying  anywhere  get  our  free  catalog  am  llatestorices 

J.  W.  PARKS  Ar.  K4I\ H  n«.  -xr  t  i  fniAw  • 

AL1UUNA,  PA. 


J.  W.  PARKS  Al  SONS  Uox  Y 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


NATIONAL  “SUPER-BRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPER. QUALITY  CHICKS  for  1939. 
Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  bv  ordering 
NATIONAL  SUPER-BRED  CHICKS  NOW? 

Tar;r«ihIt*jHrnWn,"a  wUhf,TLeKi!,orn*  *6°75  S»3°.00  $6B2°00  J 120 

Tsncred  and  Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.00  130 

n?,ru‘Maind  Wh  te  ?°ACks’  R  I*  Reda  ‘  4*25  7.75  15.00  72.00  140 

Black  Minorcss  and  Anconas  ....  4.25  7.75  —  —  —  -  -  - 

Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpinrtons  4.75  9.00 

Wh.  Mineoras  and  Blue  Andelusians  .  5.50  lO  25 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .......  7.00  13.00 

Mixed  or  Odds  and  Ends .  3,00  5  *50 

Send  for  onr  Free  Catalog  with  prices  on  Chicks  from  onr  SPECIAL  MATED  FLOCKS.  All  Chicks  lent 
prepaid  by  either  Parcel  Post  or  Express.  100%  live  delivery  truaranteed.  Bank  references  furnished  2n 
request.  Write  us.  You  will  save  money  by  ordering  Super-brad  Chicks  NOW. 

NATIONAL.  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  406 


15.00 
15.00  72.00 

17.00  82.00 

20.00  95.00 

25.00  120.00 
10.00  50.00 


MIFFLINTOWN,  PENN  A 


5chwe^Ier’s‘TH0R0^BRcp’c“*|Kys 


’  f  'HEY  UVE  because  they  «rc  bred  from  healthy,  (ret  nn(t  breeder,  that  bin 
*.  thrived  and  gamed  in  vigor  for  generation,.  They  LAY  becau.e  they  at. 
from  euetully  (elected  high  egg  power  stock.  While.  Brown  *nd  Buff  Leghorn..  , 
Barred  and  White  Rock,.  R.  1.  Red,.  Ancona..  Black  Minorca..  Buff  Oepington. 
White  Wyandotte,.  lie  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Poatpald,// 
Member  International  Chick  Ann.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  ' 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO.  N.  L 


’FREE1 

chick 

.BOOK, 


■  ar5  bred  to  make  money  lor  you.  StrongTeaw!y7vigorounro!^h?w!!rl!^!?r 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred.  Ferris  Owen  n  P?* 

Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard.  Fishel  and  orbem  Fr~»  —  L~Uri~“ if.  ra.9,  “a..n,eA8, 


r  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others  Free  range  flocks Tw-ffn9’  U" 
culled  and  supervised  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
9c  and  up  Postpaid  Members  International  Baby  Chick^ssocfsn*nn  sLmJ  A 
for  free  Poultry  booh  and  Prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits  ^  ^  ™w'l\ 

>F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N.  V3 


you  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


wl-itWoI  h'A.Iu  belore  Feb- ,15th,  we  allow  10  extra  chfcks  with  every  100  ordered 
*?very  Chick  buyer  should  know  about  Hoytville  Chicks  Onr 

QuaUrantLd,C.nrcakt.ed  catal°K  te,ls  a"  about  them’  Your  .ent  on  request" 

_  ...  'OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— ALSO  BABY  DUCKS 

0u.r  breeding  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  in 
spected  by  experts  trained  and  authorixed  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Arso 
OMn°R  OPPti^r1  our  guaranty  plan.  18  Breeds.  We  haYAlimitSl  number 
Ohio  B.  O.  P.  Chicks  from  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY  MAIN  ST.  MOVTVILLS.  OHIO 


i/teeT&Ai.  CfaichA-  C-O’D- 


White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorn s,  Anconas  .  50  *1?  no  *57°?n  *fu?nn 

Barred.  White,  Partridge  and  Buff  Bocks  . !  "  . Tso  iJ'nn 

S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Beds.  White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orphans'  ’  750  lino 

Heavy  Assorted  $10  per  100.  We  want  you  for  a  customer  and  will  do  our  best  to  n/ease  von^OriW1  r™  m 

this  ad.  or  send  for  illustrated  circular.  PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY-  Box  20L  Lelpiic.  OhlS 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


lO  EXTRA  CHICKS  WITH  each  too 

HVylVO  Ordered  Before  March  1st. 

°Vt  J"188  V118.  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred 
health*  of  8tock-  .E7er£  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and’ 

health  of  chicks  Is  safeguarded.  Toe  picking  stopped  instantly  with  Wolf’s 

refunded K e M ir  k V.*1^°£ostJ?a  d’  Hatlsfaction  guaranteed  or  money 

»iel0«0aDbrOoilMnZe8  'T0,‘  by  on®  h  jrdJ  Re®  dabou?  y*H?®  eTwho  madeLilI; 

WOLF HATCHING ^  bre‘dB-I>rlce»  ™ry  ‘‘tractive.  Write  today, 

uunr  uAibHlJfil  £  BRKEDINQ  CO.  -  -  -  GIBSONRURG,  OHIO 


Hicks 


MONEY  SAVING  COUPON  FRFF  Write  for  our  early  ordef 

Fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  hehmdth»mC°i1rPOn’  8avf8  m,oney’ 
ducers  we  have  them.  We  can  fill  vm,  >■  behind  them.  If  you  want  real  pro- 

f»TAI  nr  IC  rnrr  qirreJYn  Is  }tyon  wil‘  et  UB  know  what  you  wan‘- 

LAI  ALOu  IS  FREE,  notutl-v YniY/0 wIYf more  money  ‘r°|n  your 

problem  and  we  will  give  our  best  advice  and  help?*  *'  WrU®  to  US  ,f  you  have  a  poultry 
CO-OPEIt ATIVE  B |Tk  1*1  > I N<jTaY ll<A TC HI N* (j  CVtf*  "IftxTa*  TIRO,  OHIO 


Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  booke<,beforeM“rch,5th» we giv* 

10  Chick*  extra  with  each  100  ordered. 

w  ■»  a 

HUGER  S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Sire  t  EOSTORIA,  OHIO 


228 


The  RURAL  NEW  ^dRKER 


ROSELAWN  BABY  CHICKS 

“ Tested  from  Trap-Nested” 

White,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns;  Barred  and 
White  Rocke;  Rhode  Island  Reds;  White  Wy- 
andottes.  Special  prices  on  orders  booked 
NOW,  Free  catalog. 

Custom  Hatching  a  Specialty 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

BOX  5,  OTTSVILLE,  PENNA. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

APRIL  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buffi,  Black . $14.00  per  100 

Barred  Hooks,  lteds,  Minoreas,  Anconas.  .  16.00  per  100 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons..  18.00  per  100 
March  $8  more;  May  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom  hatch- 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10c.  Light  and  Heavy  12c, 
All  Heavy  14c.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery*  Send  for  folder.  80HOENBORPPS 
UlTCIl LRY, 849  Main  St. , Hackensack, N.J.  Phone  1603  or  1604 

CORN  BELT  CHICKS 

Seventeen  varieties  of  Illinois  State  Ac 
credited  Chicks.  For  five  consecutive 
years  every  breeder  has  been  selected 
and  leg  banded  by  Official  State  Inspec¬ 
tors.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Hear  our 
program  over  W.  L.  S.  every  Saturday 
night  at  8:00  P.  M. 

CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES  0  Owners 
Box  69  Gibson  City,  Ill. 


u  rp  R  CTFR’Q  QUALITY 
rlLKDd  1  LIV  O  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns. 
Good,  strong,  livable  chicks,  true  to  breed,  which 
develop  into  profitable  birds.  Get  our  low  price 
and  catalog.  Hatch  all  year. 

UEUBSTEIt’S  POULTRY  FARM 
(Formerly  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm) 

Box  88  McClure,  Penna. 


Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


25 

60 

100 

$8.50 

$6.60 

$12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

S.50 

6.00 

il.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  .  .  , 

Special  prices  on  600  and  1000  lots.  All  heavy  laying, 
free  tango  flocks.  Free  price  list  and  circular. 

COCOLAMU8  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

Bucher  Super-Quality  Chicks 

from  inspected  free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds; 
White  Wyaudottes;  White,  Barred  Rocks;  Giants;  Black 
Minoreas;  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Book¬ 
let  Free.  Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds. 

Bucher  Bros.  Hatchery,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

^  U  I  M  C  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
vn  IwiVw  Barred  Rocks 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Boi  237,  Milllintown,  Pa. 

Pullets  -  - 

/iLi-l,.  Esrgs from hiEh-eggbr«d,mspec- 
LnlCKSf  to  l  flocks  will  please  you  and 
make  you  money.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Rods,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas  Ornmctona, 
Anconas.  Low  Prices.  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 
Mary  Maude  Farms,  Box  100  ,  Portland,  Ind. 

r)  1  •  I  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

15  a  by  Chicks  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Write  for  prices  and  circular.  24  years  shipper  of  day 
old  chicks.  Free  delivery. 

BAltY  CHICKEN  FARM-ON -HUDSON 
Phone  4-F-14  Stautsburg,  N.  Y. 

■x  ■  •  x  „  _  Special  prices  on  600  and  1000 

IfanV  |,|lH*nS  lots.  WO*  live  arrival  guar- 
uauJ  anteed.  Write  for  price  list. 

EDGE  WOOD  POULTRY  FARM  Jk  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  ltoinig,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Brookside  Quality  Chicks  make  you  money. 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rocks  shipped  on  our  100*  guarantee  and  special  offer. 
IIKOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  lit,  1,  Cliambsrsburg,  Penna. 


DELAWARE  CERTIFIED 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE 

..  . . . LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
200-egg  dams.  Also  price  list  on  Barred  Rocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM  •  SEAF0R0,  DEL. 

Sturdy  as  the  Oak— Aristocrat 
Barred  Rocks,  Tancred  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Jones’  Columbian  Rocka 

From  personally  supervised  flocks,  that  are  winners  and 
layers.  First  hatch  Feb.  4th.  Catalog  and  prices. 

J.  H.  SNOOK  MIDDLEBURG,  PA. 

A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood  Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

};"crd  Barred  Rock  Chicks,  $14.00  !'«?5 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Clins.  F.  Ewing  Rt.  I  McClure,  Penna. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  Exclusively  from  carefully 

selected  2-yr.-old  birds.  Reasonably  priced.  We  aim  to 
please.  Harr)  H.  Coiten,  Waterloo  Poultry  farm.  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


FRANOAI8-ROCKS,  LEGHORNS,  AUSTRALORPS. 

Winnersat  Stores,  Farmingdale  and  Illinois  Contests. 
Breeding  Pens,  Cockerels,  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs. 
Jules?  F.  Francais,  Wesihampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ROCK  and  S. C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— 

from  Prize  Winners,  $5,  $7.50  and  $10.  Many  of 
them  prize  winners.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


ni  .  I, .  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks;  vigorous,  money 
ullICKS  makers.  Price  right.  LEE  HAMRLIN,  Wilson,  N.  V. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


IVL-U  U/uonrinUoc.  CHICKS,  EGGS— Large  Catalogue. 

White  YYyanUOIieS  Sherman  Bowden,  Bex  195  A,  Mansfield,  0. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Contest  Records: 
Maryland,  ’27,  2,326 
Maryland,  ’28,  2,341 


MASSACHUSETTS , 

Mwaim 

CERTIFIED 

ipcmlot 

BREEDERS 


We  have  trapnest- 
HEi®.  ed  every  day  since 

1916.  Customer  re¬ 
ports  over  200-egg 
flock  average  from  our  stock.  Every  chick 
from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from  B.  W.  D. 
New  Mating  List  is  interesting.  Ask  for 
Circular  No.  2,  please. 


prate  °' 

chicks 


FRIt  1 
I  CATALOG  1 


7200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi* 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Anconas,  Minoreas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER. 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain....  $12.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — W m.  Nace’s  Select .  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 

He  less  In  600  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2c. 
60  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  100*  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 


Wm.  Nace,  Prop. 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.W.  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks-R.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and 
booklet,  describing  our 
farm,  stock,  etc.  Our 
Tancred  Strain  Leghorns 
are  as  good  as  the  best. 
Eighteen  years  in  the  chick 
—and  chicken  business. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  R.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantivilie.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


R.  I.  Reds .  $7.50 

B.  Rocks . 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

Heavy  Mixed . 

White  Rocks . 

Buffi  Orpingtons... 


60 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$67.60 

$130 

7.60 

14.00 

67.60 

180 

6.50 

12.00 

67.60 

110 

6.50 

12.00 

67.60 

110 

8.50 

16.00 

77.60 

8.60 

16.00 

77.60 

S  2  2 
z  £ 

100*  live  de- 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks, 
livery  guaranteed.  Will  shipC.  O.  D.  or  cash  with  order. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa, 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minoreas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


B 


RAMBLE’S 

QfflM  chicks 

Barrad  and  White  Rox,  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed 

Immediate  delivery—  Catalogue 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 


Phone  308 


Chestertown,  Md. 


J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD, 


PA. 


LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  ABILITY 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose  dams’ 
production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs.  This  same 
blood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the  present  flock 
matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production  ability  of  your 
future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from  these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Box  660,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


32 

25 

19 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

26  50  100  600  1000 

S.C.W.L.,  Wyckoff  Strain  S3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
S.  C.  Brown  Leohorns  -  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  •  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  -  •  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  3.00  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed  at  $16.00  per  100;  $47.00 
per  300;  $77.00  per  500;  $160  per  1000, 
10*  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


174 

573 

331 

115 

244 

262 

548 

613 


Passaic  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  by  the  N.  J.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  containing  10  birds. 
First  column  indicates  product  for  week 
ending  Jan.  16 ;  second,  total  to  date : 

RABBED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

R.  C.  Cobb.  Mass .  58  510 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  28  205 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ...  35  374 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  44  284 

Towanda  Hatchery,  Pa .  16  239 

Towanda  Hatchery,  Pa .  14  228 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  .  16 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass .  59 

Darfelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . . .  23 

J.  Scott  Eckhart,  N.  J .  17 

A.  D.  Gilbert,  N.  J .  27 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. .  . .  23 

Parmenter’s  R.M.  Farm,  Mass.  40 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  39 

R.  C.  It.  I.  REDS 

Martin  H.  Post,  N.  J .  22  295 

Wene’s  Chick  Farms,  N.  J. . . .  17  220 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Gilbert’s  Lt.  Brahmas,  N.  J...  1  5 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Mlarcy  Farms,  N.  J .  31  234 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ovo  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  12 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  N.  J .  10 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  10 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  J .  20 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J .  19 

Bay  view  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . . .  2 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  24 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  31 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  30 

Pompton  Av.  W.E.  Farm,  N.  J.  31 

Howard  Conklin,  N.  J .  10 

Conklin  Bros.,  N.  J .  32 

Darfelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J  .  23 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J .  29 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

G.  De  Young  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

G.  De  Young  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

W.  A.  Downs,  Mich .  26 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  21 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  12 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc..  N.  J. .  34 

Grasmere  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . .  10 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  44 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  38 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  39 
Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  50 

F.  II.  Gaskell,  N.  J .  30 

Gibbs  Hatchery,  Mich .  28 

Greenbrook  Farm,  N.  J .  12 

Rox  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  35 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  28 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y.  35 
Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa....  29 

II.  M.  Himwich,  N.  J .  24 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash.  26 
Johnson’s  Pltry  Farr...  N.  J. .  .  33 

Laurel  Locks  Farms,  Pa .  21 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  5 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ...  35 

Roy  A.  Keute,  N.  Y .  10 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J .  43 

Edgar  McElwain,  Ohio .  32 

Oakwood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . . .  4 

Mayhill  Pltry  Farm,  Ind .  11 

T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J .  29 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J .  10 

J.  Mason  Mills.  N.  J .  29 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa .  27 

Novins  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  42 

Irving  L.  Owen,  N.  J .  16 

Grove  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  27 

Paul  P.  Parker,  N.  J .  17 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. .  . 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J . 

Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  28 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  36 

Rentzel’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  .  30 

Rowley’s  Farm,  N.  Y .  20 

Scherer  Bros.,  N.  J .  33 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich .  22 

Table  Rock  Dairy  Farms,  N.  Y.  22 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa .  37 

Toms  River  C.  P.  A.,  N.  J .  35 

P.  T.  Kistner,  Pa .  42 

C.  H.  Trambles,  N.  J .  25 

Cedarhurst  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  38 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  39 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  .  17 

Bellewood  Pltrv  Farm.  N.  J. .  .  26 

Egg  &  Anple  Farm,  N.  Y .  0 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  24 

Wene’s  Chick  Farms,  N.  J .  22 

Westchester  Pltry  Farms,  N.  Y.  37 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Whitegg  Farm,  N.  J . 

White  Hen  B.  Farm,  N.  J . 

White  Hen  B.  Farm,  N.  J . 

Woodmere  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . . 

William  A.  Yahn,  N.  J .  28 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  22 

MOTTLED  HOUDANS 
Skylands  Farms,  N.  Y . 
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February  9,  1929 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  looo 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $U.OO  $52.50  $100 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns.. ..  12.00  57.50  im 

Barred  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  ie« 

Light  Mixed .  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed.. . .  .  $1200 

For  March  and  April.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New 
circular  free,  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 
CLEAU  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop*  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LftNCHSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 

Lancaster  Farms  Halcherij  Rt.20  Lancaster.  O. 


Baby  Chicks 


for  March  and  April  Delivery 
100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


25 


White  Leghorns . $3.50 

Barred  Rox .  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4.50 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  a.uo  you  42. 50  go 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  U» 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Penna. 


60 

$600 

7.50 

7.50 

8.50 
5.00 

6.50 


100 

$12.00 

14.00 

14.00 

16.00 

900 

12.00 


500 

$57.00 

67.50 

67.50 
75.00 
42  50 

57.50 


100O 

$110 

130 

130 


The  Pullets  Did  Well 

I  would  like  to  see  who  can  beat  this 
for  300  pullets.  In  December,  1928,  they 
laid  6,375  eggs.  I  think  that  is  going 
gome.  EDW.  MORRIS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Nature  doubtless  is  grand,  but  it  wasn’t 
a  very  brilliant  scheme  to  put  most  of  the 
vitamines  in  things  you  don’t  like. — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 


BABY  CHICKS  ?ELI*ERT  *FTER  februar»  isth. 


Full  Count  and  Quality  Guaranteed. 
25  50  100  600  1000 

$8.25  $6.26  $12.00  858.75  $116 

8.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  185 

8.76  7.25  14.00  68.76  186 

8.25  6.25  12.00  68.75  116 

Write  for  catalog  and  special  discount  on  early  orders. 
Far  Greater  Prolil  TJLSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chick*.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Free  Range  Bred 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
White  and  Barred  Koeks  - 
Rhode  (aland  Heda  -  -  . 
Anconas  and  Blk.  Leghorns 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50 

8.  C.  Reds . $4.00  $7.50 

Barred  Rocks...  4.00  7.50 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.58 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.56 

Light  Mixed  .  2.75  5.00 

600  lots  y^c  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAlisterville, 


100 

614.00 
14.00 
12. 00 
1200 
9.08 


Pa. 


Wyckoff  and  Tancred  fl_l  I 'V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  WfllA 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  end  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


TANCRED  3  BABY*  CHIX  N 

Hatched  from  our  own  breeders— famous  throusrhout  the  country 
for  hteh  production,  vlgror  and  size.  Let  us  introduce  our  blood 
line,  disease  free,  200-800  egrfir  atrain:  which  is  sure  to  increase 
your  profits.  We  not  only  sell  you  CHIX,  but  Insure  them  for 
80  days.  Write  for  circular,  giving:  Information  about  our  farm 
EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM,  Middletown,  Pa*. 


Special  Discounts 
on  Quality 
Chicks 


V  w 


For 
Ordering 
Early. 
Write  Now. 


I  Til  WYANDOTTES, 

^ W-  R0CKS  AND 
r'  C/}  SUPERIOR  BARRED  IROCKS 

Write  for  prices  and  dls- 

ri  1 1  K  S  count  on  1000  lots,  ioo* 

III  v  Ax.  k J  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
JAS.  E.  UL81I  -  SFAVEIi  SPRINGS,  PA. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 
Leaders  in  egg  production  100  500  1000 

UTILITY  FLOCKS  •  -  $12.00  $58.76  $115 

SPECIAL  MATING  -  -  18.00  85.00 

Satisfaction  eruaranteed.  UL.9H  POULTRY 
FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevorton,  Fiona 

n  A  nV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12.00  per  100 
Ik  AH  I  Common  White  Leghorns...  11.00  per  100 

x  Barred  Rocks  .  14.00  per  100 

rUirifO  S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

LMILIviJ  Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

500  lots  He  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  nd  or  write  for  free 
circular  O.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


BUY 
C.  M.  L. 
CHICKS 


BARRON  S.  C.W. LEGHORNS 

Imported  stock.  Pedigrees  285  to 
814.  We  specialize  in  BARRON  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
High  quality  and  low  prices.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONCENECKER 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  2S  so  loo 

Barred  Rocks .  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

600  lots  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville.  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS  M0SbtrSur 

Our  eleventh  year  in  business.  Send  for  our  prices  and 
special  offer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS.  REDS  and 
LEGHORNS 

Special  Price  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  1).  Scott  Box  68  Harrington,  Deli 


CHICKS 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 
Send  orders  now  for  March  and  April 
$12.00  per  100— $57.50,  500— $110.00  1000 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Purebred,  blood  tested, 
tree  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2e; 
Rocks,  Reds,  14e;  Wy¬ 
andottes.  Orpingtons,  Minoreas,  1 5c;  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100*  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIGELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa- 

CHICKS— From  Pedigreed  Barron  White  leghorns. 

Imported  Y  early  from  Barron,  England ;  dams  trap- 
nest  records  to  313.  Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs. 
Catalog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

PENNA.  STATE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-Wyckoff  Strains.  The 
Best.  Catalog  describing  our  300-egg  stock,  Re¬ 
cords,  Pedigreeing,  R.  O.  P.  Entries.  RIDGEWAY 
POULTRY  FARM,  AT.  A-  Campbell,  Jamestown,  Pa 

Anolilu  fikinle  White  Leghorns,  10c;  Barred  Rocks, 
ytldlHy  IxIlICKS  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Min- 
orcas,  12c;  Buffi  Rocks,  Hamburgs,  14c;  Heavy  Mixed, 11 •! 
Light  Mixed,  9c.  3*  discount  on  cash  orders  received  be¬ 
fore  Feb.  15th.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM.  Sunbury.  Penna 

ftnalitv  fhiplrc  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns,  $11.00 per  100 

yualliy  MUCKS  s.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  13.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed.  $9.00  per  100.  Heavy,  $11.00  per  100.  Special 
prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free.  EDGAR  C.  LEISTER.  R.  0..  McAlislerville,  Pa 
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Safer,  Surer! 


FEED  your  chicks  the  cod  liver  oil 
that  you  can  be  sure  of — the  oil  that 
is  sold  on  a  positive  money-back  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction.  The  oil  that  is 
made  from  the  pick  of  the  fittest  codfish  caught. 
The  oil  that  is  proved — by  tests  onlive  animals 
—to  contain  a  maximum  of  vitamins.  The  oil 
made  by  America’s  foremost  fishing  organiza¬ 
tion — Gorton’s  Vitamin-Proved  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
Gallon  to  try  #2.35.  Send  no  money — pay  the 
postman.  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL 
CO.,  Dept.R-102,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


COD  LIVER 
OIL 


Contains  Most  Vitamins 


Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.  E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gorton’s  Cod’s  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


5®SW»100 


DKKELMAN 

Metal  Brooder  House 


Now  you  can  buy  a  500  chick  size  metal 
brooder  house  for  only  $100.  The  DICKEL- 
M  AN  plain  wall  metal  house  gives  safe,  sani¬ 
tary  housing  for  y  our  chicks  at  very  low  cost. 
It  is  rat  proof,  fire  proof,  properly  ventilated, 
prevents  smothering  and  is  the  strongest 
and  best  metal  house  built  except  our  cor¬ 
rugated  house,  which  sells  for  slightly  more. 
Easiest  and  quickest  erected.  Use  a  DICK- 
ELMAN  this  year— you 
will  raise  more  and  better 
chicks.  Write  for  further 
information. 


DICKELMAN 
MFG.  CO, 

Forest, 

Ohio 
Box  63 


Patent 
No.  1,670,932 

Large  $00 
Chick 
Size 


100%  Live  Arrival 

Ftrri,  Strain  White  Leghorns... 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  . 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks .  14.00 

White  Rocks . 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds . 

Black  Minorcas . . . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

$12.00 

$52.50 

$110 

12.00 

52.50 

110 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

Superior  Quality 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Officially  Supervised  breed¬ 
ers,  B,  W.  £>.  tested.  250-egg  blood  in  our  matings.  This 
stock  will  give  you  a  high  producing  flock  of  pullets 
next  fall  when  eggs  are  high.  Also  Quality  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks, 
Started  Chicks,  10-12-week-old  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  Our 
prices  are  low  for  the  quality  we  offer.  Write  for  free 
interesting  catalog  which  gives  all  facts. 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 


..25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$77.50 

$150 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

3.50 

0.50 

11.00 

57.50 

110 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

300 

550 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

n  °  -  *.  .....  O'VV  v'vv  Iv.Vv  “  /  *  Jv  7 

rom  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  arrival 
ostpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREE 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
l  he  Dependable  Plant.  Box  25,  Richfield,  Penna. 


BARRON  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  any  week  after 
Feb.  11th,  at  $1  6  per  100,  S77  per  500, 
*  >50  per  1000.  1008  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

108  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Klelnfeltersville,  Pa. 


Profit  Bred  Chicks 

f»s\  County  Line  Chicks  are  from  proven  produc- 
\  .  ers-.  They  can  be  secured  in  five  breeds — S.  C. 

'  /X  v  White  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  all  from  range 
reared  healthy  bred-to-lay  parents.  Send 
for  folder  which  gives  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion  every  poultry  raiser  should  know. 
County  Line  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Box  11,  Telford,  Penna. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

(2  d  . ,  ,  25  50  100 

o'  lyhite  and  Brown  Leghorns  13.25  f6.00  $11.00 

Roeks .  3.75  7.00  13.00 

o.  C.  W.  L.  Tancred  Strain .  3.50  6.50  12  00 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.75  5  00  9.00 

Special  Price  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 

O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Me  Allstervllle,  Pa_ 

ptTERSTME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred,  Rocke,  Reds, 

it.  Leghorns.  Catalog,  larkcr  Hatchery,  Harrisonburg,  V*. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  held  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island.  There  are  100  pens,  each  con¬ 
taining  10  pullets  and  two  reserves.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  report  for  the  first  week  end¬ 
ing  January  23,  1929,  and  comments  by 
the  contest  manager : 

Cleanliness  in  the  breeding  pen  has  a 
very  direct  influence  upon  the  number  of 
clean  usable  hatching  eggs  produced. 
Eggs  intended  for  hatching  cannot  be 
washed  without  impairing  their  hatching 
qualities  and  dirty  eggs  do  not  hatch 
well.  A  large  number  of  poultrymen  do 
not  realize  the  number  or  extent  of  con¬ 
ditions  which  contribute  toward  dirty 
eggs. 

The  nests,  of  course,  require  clean 
nesting  material  at  frequent  intervals 
but  the  mistake  often  made  is  that  of 
waiting  until  the  material  becomes  dirty 
before  changing  rather  than  adding  more 
as  soon  as  the  nest  becomes  thin  at  the 
center.  Insufficient  covering  over  the 
bottom  of  the  nest  is  the  cause  of  a  large 
number  of  broken  eggs  in  the  nest.  The 
remaining  eggs  in  such  a  nest  readily  be¬ 
come  smeared  with  the  contents  of  a 
broken  egg  and  are  rendered  unsuitable 
for  hatching  purposes. 

Shavings  make  ideal  nesting  material. 
Excelsior  is  frequently  used,  although  it 
is  not  convenient  to  remove  eggs  from 
such  a  nest  as  a  great  deal  of  material 
is  usually  caught  in  the  Angers. 

If  straw  is  used,  the  birds  make  a 
nest  in  which  the  center  is  bare,  thereby 
causing  broken  eggs. 

Either  daily  cleaning  of  dropboards  or 
the  wiring  of  roosts  to  keep  birds  away 
from  droppings  must  be  practiced  in  or¬ 
der  to  eliminate  the  carrying  of  this  filth 
on  the  feet  of  the  birds  from  dropboards 
to  nests  and  hatching  eggs. 

Wet  or  damp  floors  occasioned  by  rain 
or  snow  beating  in  through  the  front  of 
the  pen  is  another  indirect  source  of  dirt 
on  eggs.  Many  poultrymen  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  important  to  clean  alighting 
perches  in  front  of  nests,  feed  hoppers, 
and  water  containers  hut  these  small 
areas  get  just  as  dirty  as  the  dropboards 
and  frenquent  cleaning  is  necessary  to 
produce  clean  hatching  eggs.  Eggs  in¬ 
tended  for  hatching  should  be  gathered 
frequently  during  cold  weather  and 
stored  in  a  cool  place  at  a  temperature 
of  50  to  60  degrees. 

Cleanliness  in  the  breeding  pens  means 
clean  nest,  clean  dropboards,  clean  floors 
and  clean  equipment. — C.  I).  Anderson, 
Manager,  N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying  Contest. 

During  the  twelfth  week  of  the  seventh 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  1,904  eggs  or  27.2  per  cent.  The 
present  contest  is  now  6,017  eggs  ahead 
of  the  production  of  the  last  contest  up 
to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  week.  The  pul¬ 
lets  have  laid  a  total  of  22,411  eggs  since 
Nov.  1,  1928. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  George  Dick,  46 ;  White  Leghorns, 
Barnes  Hollywood,  43 ;  White  Leghorns, 
Clark  Hewlett,  40 ;  White  Leghorns,  Kil- 
bourn  Poultry  Farm,  40 ;  R.  I,  Reds,  .1. 
P.  Moynahan,  40 ;  White  Leghorns,  Son- 
nyside  Poultry  Farm,  39 ;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Dr.  Heasley,  39 ;  White  Leghorns, 
Sunny  Slope  Farm,  39. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns. — Codner’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  580 ;  Fred  G.  Smith’s  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  462 ;  Barnes  Hollywood  Farm, 
448;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm,  443;  Valley 
Farm,  436 ;  George  Dick,  416 ;  Sunny 
Slope  Farm,  414. 

It.  I.  Reds. — Perley  N.  Hibbard,  409; 
Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  375 ;  Charlescote 
Farm,  323;  Frank  M.  Corwin,  276. 

Australorps. — Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm,  148. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Ine.,  303 ;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm, 
237 ;  R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pickard  Farm,  228. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
263;  Highfields  Farm,  183. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  48c ;  brown,  46c ;  medium,  42c ; 
pullets,  36c. 


Diversified  Farming  Pays 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farmer 

Some  say  that  diversified  farming  pays  ; 
some  say  that  it  does  not.  However,  this 
depends  more  or  less  upon  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  A  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  farmer  is 
having  success  with  it  at  any  rate.  He 
has  four  different  sources  of  income  to 
draw  on  through  his  farming  methods. 
In  addition  to  being  a  successful  farmer 
and  live-stock  man,  he  is  also  growing 
English  walnuts. 

He  has  a  flock  of  700  White  Leghorn 
hens,  a  vineyard  which  raised  20  tons  of 
grapes  last  Fall,  a  flock  of  100  ewes,  and 
raised  300  bushels  of  yellow-eye  beans 
last  year.  All  grain  that  he  raises  he 
prefers  feeding  to  his  hens  and  lambs 
rather  than  selling  it  to  produce  buyers. 
He  figures  that  with  the  present  prices 
of  eggs  and  lambs  the  grain  will  bring 
more  money  by  feeding  it  out  than  sell¬ 
ing  it  as  soon  as  thrashed. 

At  present  he  is  interested  in  English 
walnuts.  Last  year  his  tree  produced  six 
bushels  of  fine  walnuts,  and  at  this  rate 
he  suggests  that  every  farmer  own  a  few 
trees.  Diversified  farming  is  paying  this 
farmer  so  well  that  he  is  not  asking  for 
farm  relief  this  year,  harry  b.  poole. 

New  York. 
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lUtSEMBERR'J 
FED  MEG- CO. 

,’M45AS  CITT.MO- 
BvaiffAlO- 


QUISENBERRY  QUALITY  ▼  STARTING  FOOD  contains 
all  the  ingredients  necessary  to  safely  bring  the  chicks  through 
that  first  eight  weeks  danger  period.  Contains  Cod  Liver  Oil 

Cod  Liver  Meal  .  .  . 
Vitamines  .  .  .  Proper 
Minerals . . .  Dried  But¬ 
termilk  .  .  .  High  Grade 
Meat  Meal . . .  Oat  Groats 
.  .  .  and  other  Quality 
ingredients. 


QUISENBERRY 
FEED  MFG.  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Buffalo,  IV.  Y. 


The  Right  Start 
is  half  the  battle. 
There’s  no  profit 
in  dead  chicks — 
just  grief.  To  be 
successful  with 
poultry  you 
must  raise  most 
of  the  chicks 
with  which  you 
start. 


UISENBERR 

UALIT 


MAGIC  BROODER 


Every  Feature  Practical 
Great  Fuel  Saver 


Superior  Equipment  for  Chick  Raising 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Double  Heat  control,  gas  chamber,  coal  feed,  non-clog¬ 
ging  grates — insure  pure  air  and  even  temperature, 
thus  producing  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Extra  rigid 
deflector  spreads  iieat  evenly. 


Giant  Magic  unequalled  for  raising  broilers. 


EVERY  BROODER  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  free  catalogue  giving 
full  description,  also  our  Im¬ 
proved  Roof  Pipe  which  catches 
condensation  above  roof.  Made  to  take  either  3 
in.  or  4  in.  pipe  from  brooder  at  same  price. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 

301  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N,  J. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturersof  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  18*4. 
‘•Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

It.  HaeKELLA  lt’8  SONS  CO.,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


Every  Need. 
CilCoal'Electric 


By  all  means,  write  to¬ 
day  for  our  New  Big 
Catalog-Folder  and  see 
the  wonderful  Brooder 
offers  we  have  for  poul¬ 
try  raisers  this  season. 
New  improvements  have 
been  made  on  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Twin -Float  Sol -Hot 
Wick  less  Brooder  that 
makes  the  "World’s  Best 
Brooder.” 

Better  Than  Ever 

Catalog  also  tells  all  about 
the  Sol-Hot  Air-Blast  —  a 
drum  type  brooder  for  large 
brooder  houses.  Also  the 
famous  Sol-Hot  RED-HED 
Coal'Brooder,  and  Sol-Hot 
Electric  Brooder.  Don’t  buy 
any  brooder  until  you  get 
our  catalog  and  learn  all 
about  the  Sol-Hot  line — the 
brooders  that  are  far  ahead 
of  all  others  for  depend¬ 
ability,  efficiency  and  ease 
of  operation.  Write  today. 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO. 

Dept. 63  QUINCY.  ILL. 


Metal  Brooder  House 


ISO  CHielc  Size  e1* a 

Larger  sizes  at  corre- 
spondingly  LOW  PRICES. 
Equipped  with  all  Modern  and 
Practical  Features  necessary  to 
GUARANTEE  success  in  raising 
Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  our 
SPECIAL  PRICES  and  Book¬ 
let  FREE.  Investigate  TODAY. 
The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  Dept.  14.  London,  Ohio 
Buckeye  Corn  Cribs— COPPER-1ZED  Metal  Silos 


1UCKEYE 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Pood. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $6.75  IF.O.B. 

10  Q  *  •  •  13  00  I  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30doz  size  with  fiats, fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes* 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept*  R.  1  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITIV-LAY2 

For  More  and  Better  Eggs.  Used  by  21  State 

poultry  experts.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  facts. 

The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

TURKEYS  Helen  M.  Baker  ^  1 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30lh  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


L All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Sometimes  I  think  I  would  like  to  take 
another  farm  paper  or  a  poultry  journal 
in  addition  to  The  It.  N.Y.,  but  when¬ 
ever  I  get  a  sample  copy  and  begin  to 
look  it  over,  the  first  thing  I  see  is  a  lot 
of  catchpenny  “ads”  that  I  know  couldn’t 
break  into  The  It.  N.-Y.  with  a  crowbar. 
Subsequent  scrutiny  of  the  reading  mat¬ 
ter  always  proves  that  it  is  about  what 
one  must  inevitably  find  in  any  magazine 
that  will  assist  its  advertisers  to  deceive 
and  defraud  its  subscribers.  H.  h.  h. 

Maryland. 

We  confess  we  cannot  dispute  the  logic 
of  the  above  subscriber.  For  ourselves 
we  should  just  as  soon  print  incorrect 
information  in  the  editorial  department 
as  to  print  an  advertisement  that  would 
defraud  a  subscriber  of  a  penny. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  East¬ 
ern  Light  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  a  carbide 
lighting  company  manufacturing  car¬ 
bide  systems?  A  high-power  salesman 
was  here  last  night.  After  he  had  talked 
about  an  hour  or  more,  he  showed  me  an 
advertisement  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  I  went  to  the  library  table,  picked 
up  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  _  and  said : 
“If  you  can  get  your  advertising  in  this 
magazine,  I  might  consider  your  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  I  would  not  buy  anything  with¬ 
out  investigating  it  thoroughly.”  He  told 
me  of  a  plant  he  had  sold  to  a  neighbor. 
I  called  him  on  the  phone  and  he  said 
they  had  not  bought  from  him  at  all  and 
had  not  agreed  to  buy.  H.  H.  h. 

Maryland. 

Yes,  we  know  the  Eastern  Light  Co. 
of  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  its  record  corre¬ 
sponds  accurately  with  the  report  of  this 
subscriber.  “Strong-arm”  salesmanship 
is,  according  to  our  reports,  the  firm’s 
stock  in  trade.  We  have  many  letters  on 
file  from  country  people  who  allege  they 
were  induced  to  sign  orders  for  light¬ 
ing  plants  on  misrepresentation  by 
the  salesmen  of  this  concern.  The 
salesman  will  promise  anything  to  secure 
the  signature  to  the  order,  but  he  is  par¬ 
ticular  that  his  “promises”  are  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  order.  The  subscriber’s  caution 
in  investigating  before  signing  an  order 
is  the  only  safe  course.  Once  the  order  is 
signed,  this  class  of  houses  will  never 
release  the  signer. 

Is  the  Dudley  Detective  Agency  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  a  reliable  firm?  Last  year 
1  insured  my  property  with  the  com¬ 
pany  at  a  cost  of  $15,  which  I  think  is 
exorbitant,  as  I  see  no  service  rendered. 
The  plan  by  which  they  are  working  is 
that  they  have  men  on  the  road  who 
come  to  your  place  every  night  and  see 
that  everything  is  all  right,  but  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  first  man.  G.  w.  8. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  man  has  answered  his  own  ques¬ 
tion.  We  have  had  similar  reports  from 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Reading,  Pa., 
also  from  other  sections  where  farmers 
have  subscribed  for  supposed  protection. 
To  our  minds  any  efficient  service  to  pro¬ 
tect  farmers  from  thieves  would  be  so 
costly  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  notify  you  that 
I  have  received  the  check  for  $325  from 
the  company,  and  I  cannot  find  appro¬ 
priate  words  for  expressing  my  sincere 
gratitude  toward  you  for  your  kindly  and 
disinterested  service  for  justice.  I  am 
sorry  only  because  you  decline  to  state 
what  I  owe  you  and  I  am  wondering  how 
such  people  can  still  exist  in  our  country 
when  money  seems  to  be  the  only  goal  of 
life  and  ruling  king  of  everything.  You 
simply  put  service  to  justice  and  good 
actions  above  money !  You’re  a  rare 
exception  to  the  rule.  a.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

We  were  able  in  this  case  to  show  the 
company  in  question  that  the  subscriber’s 
claim  was  a  just  one.  We  do  not  always 
meet  with  such  success  even  when  the 
claim  is  equally  justified.  Sometimes  it 
is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  that  the 
claim  is  right  and  again  some  houses  are 
disposed  to  avoid  their  responsibility.  In 
any  event  there  is  never  any  charge  for 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  subscribers 
whether  we  are  successful  or  otherwise. 

Enclosed  is  a  circular  sent  to  me  by 
Jas.  W.  Houck  &  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  It 
has  to  do  with  guinea  pigs.  Could  you 
tell  me  whether  or  not  this  is  a  paying 
proposition  on  a  farm,  and  if  it  is  a  re¬ 
liable  house?  c.  w, 

New  York. 

James  W.  Houck  &  Co.  is  offering 
breeding  stock  of  guinea  pigs  for  sale 
with  an  agreement  to  purchase  all  the 


young  raised  from  the  stocks  In  other 
words,  he  is  using  the  old  “buy-back” 
plan  that  has  spelled  disappointment  to 
beginners  in  raising  pet  stock.  ‘VSflr  have 
many  times  advised  our  readers  not  to 
buy  stock  under  such  a  scheme. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  putting  my  place  for  sale  in  the 
hands  of  C.  N.  Shepard,  Co-operative 
Seller,  Minneapolis,  Minn.?  Their  pros¬ 
pectus  looks  fair,  and  does  not  tie  one  up 
to  any  contract.  I  have  lived  here  22 
years  now  and  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
21  of  them,  and  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  only 
farm  or  poultry  paper  that  I  need,  and 
the  most  reliable  one  that  I  know  of. 

Pennsylvania.  chas.  w.  weight. 

Mr.  Shepard  is  only  looking  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee  on  the  pretense  of  placing  the 
description  of  this  place  in  the  hands  of 
650  agents.  Don’t  part  with  any  money 
on  any  such  pretexts.  It  is  a  nice,  easy 
way  for  Mr.  Shepard  to  get  money. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  the  rating  of 
Paris  American  Pharmacal  Co.  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  I  have  solved  an  adver¬ 
tising  puzzle  and  won  1,999  points  and  by 
solving  another  one  they  have  sent  and 
buying  some  of  their  products  amount¬ 
ing  to  $6.25,  I  am  entitled  to  $1,400  cash 
or  Hudson  two-door  sedan.  E.  h.  r. 

Connecticut. 

We  find  no  rating  for  the  Pharmacal 
Co.  in  question.  Puzzle  schemes  are  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  Can  any  grown 
person  be  so  childish  as  to  believe  that 
by  solving  a  puzzle,  which  is  really  so 
simple  that  anyone  can  solve  it,  he  or  she 
will  be  able  to  secure  an  automobile,  or 
$1,400  in  cash !  The  same  sort  of  de¬ 
ceptions  are  employed  by  publishers  of 
cheap  papers  to  secure  readers.  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  puzzles  if  you  would 
avoid  burned  fingers. 

I  am  offering  some  business  for  sale, 
and  I  had  a  representative  of  the  Arley 
Investment  Corp.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  call 
on  me.  They  pretend  to  make  a  business 
of  selling  and  finding  buyers  for  any  busi¬ 
ness.  However,  they  require  a  %  per 
cent  deposit  to  advertise  same.  I  know 
that  in  the  past  there  have  been  many 
companies  in  this  line  that  forgot  you 
after  they  had  the  %  per  cent,  so  am  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  the  record  of  the  Ar¬ 
ley  Co.  J.  w.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  can  only  repeat  the  advice :  Don’t 
pay  money  in  advance  on  any  pretext  for 
the  sale  of  property  of  any  kind!  We 
have  no  record  of  any  sales  having  been 
made  where  a  fee  was  paid  in  advance  tft 
a  brokerage  house.  We  have  records  of 
hundreds  of  cases  where  a  fee  was  paid 
and  no  sale  made.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
revise  this  statement  if  any  reader  will 
present  evidence  of  having  sold  a  proper¬ 
ty  through  an  agent  after  having  paid  a 
fee  in  advance  for  the  purpose. 

National  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
New  Yrork  issues  a  bulletin  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  railway  postal  clerL  employment, 
based  on  information  furnished  by  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
reason  for  it  is  no  doubt  the  claims  made 
by  correspondence  schools,  for  ready  em¬ 
ployment  in  this  line.  We  quote  some 
pertinent  facts  from  the  bulletin  : 

When  the  commission  announced  the 
railway  postal  clerk  examination  which 
was  held  in  April,  1927,  it  had  in  its 
files  the  names  of  approximately  70,000 
persons  who  had  asked  to  be  informed  of 
the  announcement  of  the  examination. 
There  are  now  on  file  the  names  of  be¬ 
tween  15,000  and  20,000  persons  who 
wish  to  be  informed  of  the  next  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  announced. 

There  is  no  railway  postal  clerk  ex¬ 
amination  now  pending  and  it  cannot  be 
stated  at  this  time  when  an  examination 
of  the  kind  will  be  necessary. 

To  all  who  ask  for  it  the  commission 
sends  at  any  time  a  circular  describing 
the  railway  postal  clerk  examination, 
which  includes  sample  questions  and 
tests.  Of  course  no  charge  is  made  for 
this  circular. 

I  wish  you  would  look  up  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Buyers’  Union,  7  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  Tell  us  who  they  are  and  what 
they  are  proposing  to  do,  and  if  they  are 
entirely  on  the  square.  They  are  adver¬ 
tising  in  Rochester  papers  at  present,  and 
it  would  be  surprising  if  it  was  not  just 
a  joke  on  the  farmer  who  bites. 

New  York.  C.  w.  h. 

Our  investigations  confirm  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  suspicion.  The  individual  op¬ 
erating  the  Co-operative  Buyers’  Union 
has  a  prison  record  and  our  report  states 
he  has  another  indictment  pending 
against  him.  Rochester  Better  Business 
Bureau  has  an  opportunity  for  good  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  publications  printing  this 
advertising.  Co-operation,  what  crimes 
are  committed  in  thy  name! 


An  Account 
with  your  soil  bank 


YOU  would  not  try  to  overdraw  your  bank  ac¬ 
count.  You  should  be  equally  sure  that  you  do 
not  overdraw  your  soil  fertility  account.  The  point 
frequently  is  reached  where  the  soil  becomes  so  de¬ 
pleted  that  profitable  crop  production  becomes  im¬ 
possible. 

Farmers  of  foresight  anticipate  such  conditions  before 
they  occur.  They  follow  a  carefully  planned  rotation 
involving  the  regular  and  plentiful  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  for  each  crop  grown. 


Just  as  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  must  provide 
a  reserve  fund  for  future  transportation  needs,  so 
must  the  thoughtful  farmer  make  provision  for  a 
surplus  of  plant  food  in  his  soils  to  take  care  of  future 
crop  production. 


Ordering  your  fertilizers  early  is  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  practice  and  protects  you  if  the  spring 
is  early. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit, Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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ECONOMY  SILOS 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  C  i  Frederick,  Md. 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is ;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Write  for  your 
copy  of  FREE 
19  2  9  Cutter 
Catalog— cov¬ 
ers  improve¬ 
ments — filling 
costs — 3  h.  p. 
electric  filling. 


IS  YOUR  MACHINE  OUT  OF  DATEf 

Nowadays,  a  machine  doesn't  have  to  wear  out  to  become  unpro' 
Stable.  It  may  be  just  out-of-date. 

Your  ensilage  cutter  for  instance:  How  does  its  performance  loom' 
pare  with  the  1929  Papec?  Has  it  a  Self-Feed  that  is  really  automatic, 
saving  a  man  at  the  feed  table?  Is  it  clog-proof,  saving  costly  hold-upa 
with  men  and  teams  standing  idle?  Will  it  operate  to  capacity  w  ea 
pulled  by  an  ordinary  light  tractor?  Will  it  fill  the  highest  silo  m  your 
neighborhood  without  a  complaint?  Quite  likely,  a  New  Papec  wou 
soon  pay  for  itself  in  greater  efficiency  and  lower  operating  cost, 
any  rate,  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  the  latest  improvemen  a 
cutter  construction. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
410  East  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y; 

Makers  0/  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders  and  Kay  Choppers 


JVnn-Clod  Ensila£e  Cutters 


It  Pays  to  Own  an  Up-To-Date  Cutter 


Pi.  ,«■ 
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Live  Good  While  Making  a  Good 
Living  on  the  Del-Mar- Va  Peninsula 

mw  priced,  productive  land.  Town  and  waterfront 
hmnes  Three  to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  Markets 
hv  motor  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow 
and  freezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools, 
low  taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet— FREE. 
Address— 167  DEL-MAR- VA  BUILDING.  Salisbury,  Md. 


 ,  J  C  -  We  have  farms  of  all  sizes  for  sale 

Maryland  rsrms  both  waterfront  and  inland,  on 

the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  the  “Garden  Spot”  of 
the  world  where  farming  pays.  Fertile  soil,  good  mar- 
let.  macadam  road  and  tine  climate.  For  particulars 

address.  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md 


WANTED  BRAN  AND* MIDDLING  BAGS 

Wrltsforsui’  new  attractive  Pries  List.  We  pay 

freight  on  lot*  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Com¬ 
munity  Bank, of  Buffalo.  J.  ULRICH  FELD  BAG  & 
BURLAP  CO.,  16  Peckbam  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAQS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 
O  WASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

Pure  Pork  Sausage  In  6  lb.  Bags . 35c  per  lb 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C.  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co  OXFORD,  N-  Y 


l°nLE  Light  Team  Harness  <"bVbioslte.tgham 

Good  as  new.  Price  $45.  3  Lumber  Wagons,  3  Lumber  or 
Log  Sleighs— cheap.  ALFRED  SWANSON,  North  Creek, N.  X, 


Subscriber  s’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchwortli  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  operate 
Pennsylvania’s  most  complete  laying  house 
and  broodery;  salary  and  percentage;  must  fur¬ 
nish  reference.  WM,  SEIDEL,  Washington- 
vllle,  Pa. 


WANTED — Competent  married  groom;  must  be 
capable  of  schooling  hunters  and  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  horses;  apply  by  letter  or  in 
person  to  GREEN  POND  FARMS,  Bethlehem, 

Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  truck  farmer  on  unde¬ 
veloped  truck  farm;  must  be  steady,  tem¬ 
perate,  able  to  work  alone,  handle  team;  all- 
year  job;  reply  stating  age,  experience  and 
wages  expected;  open  February  15.  WILLIAM 
PITNEY,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


WANTED — March  1,  high-grade  barn  foreman; 

single  and  four  helpers,  to  work  under  man¬ 
ager,  with  purebred  Jersey  cattle,  to  meet  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions:  dry  band  milking,  steady, 
conscientious  workers  7  days  a  week,  gentle 
with  cattle,  understand  production  of  clean 
milk,  understand  feeding;  no  automobiles  (bus 
handy),  two  weeks’  vacation  at  end  of  one 
year’s  satisfactory  work.  ADVERTISER  5364, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  couple  with  savings;  for 
privilege  raising  chickens,  truck;  boarders; 
do  heaviest  work  dairy  farm,  mountains.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Protestant  young  woman,  assist«gen- 
eral  housework;  several  roomers,  drive  Ford; 
$10  per  week;  good  driver,  good  worker;  New 
Englander  preferred.  ADVERTISER,  129  Re¬ 
becca  Ave.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Willing  boy  to  help  with  chickens 
and  cows  and  do  light  chores.  ADVERTISER 
5401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  foreman,  market  gardener,  who  can 
manage  help  and  drive  trtick;  single  preferred; 
only  sober  and  experienced  man  considered.  J. 
PAFFENDORF,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

WANTED— About  April  1,  experienced  man  for 
power  spraying  and  general  orchard  work; 
also  man  for  general  blacksmith  and  repair 
work;  preferably  one  who  understands  and  is 
willing  to  run  tractor  part  time;  all-year  work 
to  right  man;  give  experience,  wages  desired, 
and  references.  BARNES  NURSERY  &  OR¬ 
CHARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Farmer  and  wife;  man  to  work 
small  farm  and  care  for  small  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle;  wife  to  make  butter  part  of  year; 
house  and  barn  equipped  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  state  experience,  age  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  HUDSON  GUILD  FARM,  Andover, 
N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  single  man,  good  habits,  for 
general  farming,  by  month;  state  wages,  ref¬ 
erences  first  letter.  J. "  C.  FOX,  Rushville, 
N.  Y. 

FARM  woman  or  strong  girl,  no  home  ties,  able 
^  to  drive  car  and  use  milking  machine  oc¬ 
casionally;  modern  home  near  Syracuse.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Single  man,  experienced  test-cow 
feeder,  good  around  raising  calves;  must  be 
good  dry-hand  milker.  Address  BOX  138,  York, 
Pa.;  state  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  farm  and  milk; 

small  dairy;  good  location.  ADVERTISER 
54-0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Strictly  first-class  married  man  for 
fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  5416,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

APRIL  1,  married  man  and  son  on  dairy  farm, 
modern  machinery;  give  ages,  references  and 
®'}‘ary  expected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
0419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN  for  private  estate.  Guernseys; 

must  be  good  butter-maker,  and  of  clean 
na  bits ;  good  position  for  young  single  man 
who  is  not  afraid  of  work;  write  giving  age, 
nationality  and  wages  required.  BOX  392, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

WANTED — Market  gardener,  experienced  truck- 
eK  f0r.  roadside  trade  and  market;  wife  to 
assist  with  roadside  market  handling  produce, 
Plants,  nursery  stock;  must  have  good  refer- 
state  age  and  wages  expected.  A. 
GRAY,  Highway  No.  7,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


KENNEL-MAN — Position  open  for  single  man  to 
work  in  kennels,  with  terriers;  one  who  has 
bad  some  experience  with  dogs  preferred;  write, 
giving  experience,  age,  nationality  and  wages. 
BOX  392,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


PROTESTANT  family,  four  adults,  require 
white  maid,  cooking,  housework;  references; 
good  home  for  reliable  person.  MRS.  JAMES 
KEELEY,  172  East  Ridgewood  Avenue,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN — Herd  of  70  thoroughbred  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins;  must  be  first  class  feeder 
and  calf  raiser;  also  take  complete  charge  of 
large  farm  near  Kingston,  N.  Y.;  Swiss  or  Hol¬ 
lander  preferred;  state  experience  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  5424,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker* 

IMMEDIATE  opening  on  commercial  poultry 
farm  (New  Jersey)  for  two  young  men;  one 
should  have  some  experience  at  brooding  chicks; 
second  man,  general  farm  experience;  splendid 
opportunity;  state  age,  height,  weight,  salary, 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5426,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young,  single  man  for  general  work 
on  commercial  poultry  farm;  preferably  with 
some  farm  experience;  must  be  intelligent,  will¬ 
ing  worker,  desirous  of  learning  business;  no 
bad  habits  or  smoking  tolerated;  permanent 
position  with  good  home  and  pay;  write,  giving 
particulars  regarding  experience,  age,  weight, 
last  reference  and  salary.  FRED  MILLER,  Rt. 
1,  Rockville,  Conn. 

WANTED — A  single,  middle-aged,  American, 
Protestant,  poultryman,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  incubation,  chick  raising  and  pedigree 
work:  salary  right;  send  qualifications  to  R.  D. 
BLAKELY,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

W 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  run  farm  and 
boarding-house  on  shares;  no  objection  to  one 
or  two  children;  a  good  opportunity  for  the  right 
party;  write  for  full  particulars,  stating  na¬ 
tionality  and  religion;  references  exchanged. 
MRS.  R.  F.  CONKLIN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  West  Grove, 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable  young  man,  Protestant, 
raised  in  country  for  general  work  on  farm 
and  poultry  plant,  able  to  handle  tractor, 
horses,  etc.;  year  around  position;  good  home 
with  the  family;  must  be  cleau,  honest  and  trust¬ 
worthy;  state  experience,  reference  and  wages 
desired  in  first  letter;  report  March  1  for  work. 
PLANK’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  Protestant  woman  to  clean  and 
generally  assist  in  a  ehilren’s  school;  salary 
$45  a  month  for  first  three  months,  $50  after¬ 
wards;  must  be  neat  and  clean.  Apply  BURT’S 
SCHOOL,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARM  and  estate  manager  open;  25  years’  in¬ 
comparable.  thorough,  practical,  scientific  and 
college  experience,  all  branches  A  to  Z;  cattle 
and  dairy  specialist;  development  successful, 
highly  remunerative  industrial  farm  unit,  com¬ 
plete  elimination  all  waste  and  surplus  labor; 
unsurpassed  marketing  plans.  POST  OFFICE 
BOX  47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

POSITIONS  wanted  by  farm  school  graduates, 
20  years  of  age,  having  had  three  years  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  training  on  the  large  school 
farms;  some  of  these  graduates  are  trained  as 
dairymen,  herdsmen,  tractor  operators,  vege¬ 
table  gardeners,  orcliardists,  poultryinen,  green¬ 
house-men,  landscape  men,  and  general  farm 
management;  only  interested  in  good  farms; 
ready  for  employment  April  1.  Communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 

WANTED — -Position  as  caretaker,  gardener, 
handy  man,  chauffeur,  by  middle-aged  mar¬ 
ried  man.  P.  O.  BOX  235,  Seaford,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  young  man  with  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  desires  position  as  assistant 
With  a  successful  poultryman  or  poultry  farm; 
moderate  wages.  L.  G.,  P.  O.  Box  26,  Arling¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN  wants  to  raise  broilers,  roast¬ 
ing  chickens  and  pullets  on  large  scale, 
shares  or  salary,  15  years’  experience;  can  build 
necessary  houses.  ADVERTISER  5361,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man,  good  plain  cook,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  cooking  for  farm  help;  wages  $75  per 
month,  washing  and  carefare;  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  open  for  position  March  1;  un¬ 
derstand  all  branches  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture;  certified  and  grade  A  milk  a  specialty; 
agricultural  training;  age  35,  married,  one 
child,  American,  Protestant;  this  place  has  been 
sold;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  5377, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  good  feeder,  milker, 
butter-maker,  calf  raiser,  cow  producer,  high- 
grade  milk;  a  single  American  Protestant, 
aged  26,  with  references  and  an  auto  license. 
DAIRY,  9  Chestnut  St,,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

WANTED — Job  on  farm  by  young  Christian 
man  who  does  not  use  tobacco,  liquor,  pro¬ 
fanity,  who  values  character  above  money;  life 
experience;  must  have  furnished  cabin  where  he 
can  board  self.  ADVERTISER  5379,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  work  wanted.  JOHN  WEDGWOOD,  14 
Madison  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

EXPERIENCED  poultry  or  caretaker;  married 
man,  no  family,  honest,  reliable;  can  do  any 
kind  of  work;  wishes  position.  Long  Island.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  reliable  man,  47,  German, 
wishes  good  home  with  good  people.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  middle-aged  man  as 
teamster  on  private  estate;  life  experience, 
best  references,  permanent  position  desired; 
steady,  reliable;  appreciate  good  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  foreman  wishes  position  on  small 
farm  or  estate;  married;  does  not  use  to¬ 
bacco  or  alcohol.  ADVERTISER  5391,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  Catholic,  working  foreman,  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  fruit,  dairy,  mechanic.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  on  farm,  small  dairy  or 
general  farming.  ADVERTISER  5385,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EX-SERVICE  man  wishes  a  position  as  a  care¬ 
taker  on  an  up-to-date  farm  or  would  take  a 
position  as  farm  hand;  20  years’  service  U.  S. 
Navy.  ADVERTISER  5381,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AMERICAN  man,  experienced  farmer,  inside 
and  out,  good  dry-hand  milker,  strictly  tem¬ 
perate,  well  recommended.  ADVERTISER  5394, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm,  all  equipped,  to  work  on 
shares.  ALBERT  LYTTLE,  080  E.  140tb  St., 
New  York  City. 


{  GERMAN  farmer,  27,  married,  without  chil¬ 
dren,  life  experience,  college  graduate,  wants 
any  position  on  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER 
5395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  German,  27,  married,  no  children, 
farm-raised,  all  around  experience,  4  years 
German  University,  desires  position  as  manager, 
working,  assistant  manager  or  foreman;  please 
state  details,  wages.  ADVERTISER  5396,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  married.  Swede,  38,  expert  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  grower,  poultry,  cows;  wife 
help  occasionally.  ADVERTISER  5415,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM-HAND,  26  years  old,  good  dry-hand 
milker,  not  afraid  of  work,  steady,  good 
habits  and  dependable;  can  operate  milking 
machines  and  tractor;  reasonable  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  wishes  position  with  good  party.  BE¬ 
NITO  MENENDEZ,  438  West  29th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

WANTED — Position  as  gardener,  farmer,  care¬ 
taker,  lawns,  drives;  life  experience  stork, 
crops,  tools;  best  references;  American  couple, 
one  child.  ADVERTISER  5403,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  single,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent,  trustworthy,  good  milker;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  5418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  married  poultryman,  all 
branches,  age  30,  two  children;  immediately; 
full  particulars,  salary.  ADVERTISER  5423, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN,  29,  all  around,  good  education, 
wishes  position  on  well-managed  dairy  and 
poultry  farm.  PFAU,  4641  Richardson  Ave., 
New  York. 


FARM  mechanic,  life  experience  in  farm  gar¬ 
den  and  estate  work,  carpentering,  painting 
and  all  general  repair  work;  competent  to  take 
full  charge.  EMERSON,  783  S.  17th  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MAN  and  wife  want  work  as  working  farmer 
or  will  run  farm  equipped  on  shares;  one 
Child,  Americans,  life  experience;  wife  will 
work  or  board  help.  JOHN  THOMPSON,  Sun- 
nehanna  Country  Club,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


GERMAN,  middle-aged,  single,  wants  job  on 
poultry  farm,  commercial  or  private  estate; 
willing  worker;  wishes  to  learn  the  poultry 
business  thoroughly;  go  anywhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  on  large  farm 
as  tractor,  truck  driver,  or  general  mechanic; 
experienced  mechanic  on  all  makes  of  gas  and 
electric  motors;  best  references.  H.  JONES, 
Box  19,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  open  for  position;  life  long  experi¬ 
ence  vegetables,  floriculture,  greenhouse,  shrubs, 
lawns,  fruit,  landscape;  single,  fine  reputation; 
best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  5397,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — High  school  principalship  by  expe¬ 
rienced  college  graduate.  HARRY  FRENCH, 
Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYER  reducing  farm  operations  desires 
to  find  opportunity  for  farm  manager;  mar¬ 
ried,  honest,  reliable;  competent  to  take  entire 
charge;  available  April  1.  Answer  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  job  wanted;  have  worked  on  a  farm  for 
five  years;  can  handle  horses  and  Fordson 
tractor.  PETER  F.  BILL,  14  Pelham  St.,  Door 
No.  5,  care  Mitchel  I’rive,  Providence,  R.  I. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  qualifying  ability,  any 
capacity  and  branch;  near  New  York  City. 
ALFRED  BOGERT,  424  Avenue  E,  Bayonne, 
N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  married  man,  no  children, 
wishes  position,  manager  or  caretaker  of 
small  estate;  references.  ADVERTISER  5404, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  middle-aged,  married  man, 
strictly  sober,  wants  change  March  1,  as 
manager  or  working  foreman  on  large  farm  or 
estate;  life  experience  in  all  branches  farming, 
care  and  feeding  cows,  horses,  poultry,  care  and 
using  farm  machinery;  references;  if  you  want 
an  honest,  reliable  man,  write  FARMER,  May- 
apple  Farm,  Stamford,  Conn. 


MAN,  single,  35  years,  desires  position  in  barn 
or  milk-room  on  estate  producing  high-grade 
milk;  understands  feeding,  A.  R.  work,  clean 
milk  production;  reference.  ADVERTISER  5406, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  age  35,  recently  arrived,  strong,  will¬ 
ing;  chicken  farm  preferred.  R.  FERGUSON, 
315  East  163d  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKING  farm  or  estate  manager,  married, 
college  training,  experienced  in  all  branches 
of  agriculture,  complete  knowledge  of  all  farm 
machinery,  wishes  position  where  results  are 
the  chief  factor  and  appreciated;  available  now; 
A-l  references;  Pennsylvania  preferred;  state 
wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  agricultural  graduate,  experienced  in 
all  branches,  wants  position  as  manager  or 
foreman;  do  own  carpenter,  cement  and  repair; 
references.  AV.  S.  GLADNEY,  Ricblandtown, 
Pa. 


SINGLE,  45,  stockman-farmer,  life-time  experi¬ 
ence;  high  school  education;  references.  PAUL 
ROORBACK,  New  London,  Ohio. 


POSITION  by  married  vegetable  grower,  com¬ 
mercial  experience,  can  handle  production  on 
large  scale;  interested  in  work.  H.  SLADE, 
31  C.  Pond  St.,  Cochituab,  Mass. 


YOUNG  man,  35,  single,  American,  industrious, 
honest,  reliable;  can  furnish  first-class  ref¬ 
erences  and  high-class  work  for  dependable  em¬ 
ployer;  life-experience  as  farmer,  farm  man¬ 
ager  and  farm  mechanic;  such  experience  has 
been  with  dairy  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs, 
crops  and  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery  includ¬ 
ing  wood  working  machines,  sawmills,  shingle 
mills,  tractors,  grain  separators,  etc.;  good  car¬ 
penter,  plumber,  farm  blacksmith,  and  con¬ 
crete  work;  want  no  “easy”  job,  but  am  will¬ 
ing  to  prove  ability  to  worth  while  employer. 
ADVERTISER  5411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  capable,  experienced,  Protestant 
couple  on  large  estate;  man  as  foreman  or 
work  outside;  wife  to  run  boarding-house  or 
board  help.  ADVERTISER  5412.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  herdsman,  .modern  estab¬ 
lishment;  single,  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  vegetable  gardener,  experi¬ 
enced,  references,  single.  ADVERTISER 
5422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  first  class,  single,  American, 
expert  in  incubation  and  brooding,  thorough 
knowledge  of  chick  raising,  breeding,  culling 
and  feeding  for  egg  production,  desires  position; 
commercial  only;  references.  ADVERTISER 
5417,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  single,  handy  all  around, 
experienced  on  poultry  farm,  wants  position 
with  board  preferred.  WILLIAM  SCHOTT,  33 
S.  Lexington  Ave.,  AVhite  Plains,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  2  years’  experience  brooding, 
incubation,  wants  position ;  wages  $65,  room 
and  board.  E.  FREY,  437  E.  72d  St.,  New 
York  City. 


MANAGER  or  mechanic  seeks  employment; 

farm  reared,  age  33,  agricultural  graduate; 
understand  stock,  crops  and  tools,  pumps,  mo¬ 
tors,  engines,  tractors,  trucks,  all  wood  working 
machinery,  painting,  carpentry,  blacksmithing, 
plumbing,  concrete  work,  dynamiting;  make 
drawings,  estimate  materials  and  complete  any 
building  project;  no  job  too  large — go  anywhere, 
BOX  17,  Framingham,  Mass. 


FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage;  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York  City;  all 
State  roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equip¬ 
ment;  if  interested  write  ADVERTISER  5405, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Two  farms  adjoining,  one  contains 
146  acres,  the  other  90  acres;  will  sell  sep¬ 
arately  or  together;  sold  to  settle  estate;  sit¬ 
uated  3%  miles  from  the  old  historic  village  of 
Kinderhook.  Address  POST  OFFICE  BOX  183, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Saratoga 
County,  108  acres,  large  house,  barn,  silo,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears  and  plums;  farm  is  completely 
stocked  and  tooled;  will  sell  separately  or  al¬ 
together.  J.  FRANK  DeRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Large  dairy  farm  completely  stocked, 
etc.,  to  purchase  on  payment  plan  from  milk 
checks,  by  competent  farmer  with  five  grown-up 
sous,  all  good  farmers;  references  on  integrity 
and  efficiencies.  ADVERTISER  5369,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARYLAND,  Eastern  Shore,  8  acres  on  State 
highway;  hens,  cow,  pigs  and  mule;  $1,500 
takes  possession;  balance  on  mortgage.  ELISHA 
B.  STEERE,  Parsonsburg,  Md. 

THREE  good  farms  for  sale;  bargain.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  boarding  house  and  tea  room, 
with  modern  conveniences,  on  concrete  high¬ 
way;  located  In  good  Summer  resort  near  Po- 
cono  Mountains;  60  acres  of  land  and  350-quart 
retail  milk  route  included  if  wanted.  M.  BOW¬ 
MAN,  Owner,  R.  D.  4,  Monroe  County,  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 20-aere  poultry  farm,  capacity  1,. 

000  hens;  (1-rooin  house,  big  barn,  orchard,  & 
mile  large  town;  price  $2,500.  terms,  or  will 
rent  for  $225  a  year.  CHARLES  STUCHLIK, 
Milton,  Del. 


WANT  to  rent,  in  Southern  or  Western  Con¬ 
necticut,  small  place,  half  acre  or  more.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 105-aere  farm,  good  buildings,  full 
equipment.  ADVERTISER  5374,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Most  desirable  farm  in  Cumberland 
County,  N.  J.,  containing  approximately  78 
acres  of  which  5  acres  are  woodland,  32  acres 
as  over-head  irrigation  with  own  water  supply; 
approximately  14  acres  in  asparagus,  5  years 
old — Washington  variety;  8  acres  in  blackber¬ 
ries;  all  land  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  in  condition  to  continue  all  crops; 
buildings  consist  of  house  entirely  renovated 
three  years  ago,  water,  heat  and  electric  light¬ 
ing;  buildings  erected  for  all  tools,  supplies, 
washing  of  vegetables  and  packing;  barn  for 
horses,  sufficient  tenement  houses  on  farm;  per¬ 
sonal  property,  all  necessary  tools,  horses,  etc., 
to  operate;  farm  situated  on  the  Cohansey  River 
on  a  hard  road  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  N.  J.  siding;  shipment* 
can  be  made  to  New  York  by  rail  or  truck;  rea¬ 
sonable  terms  for  prompt  purchaser.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  let  by  acre,  timber  cutting  and 
clearing  land;  also  tie  and  cord-wood  cutters 
B.  F.  JONES,  Inc.,  507  Orunge  St.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-Va  poultry  plant,  300- 
acres  uninfected  range,  about  2,800  layers 
now  producing,  gross  income  up  to  December  5 
about  $12,949;  valuable  saw  timber  and  fire¬ 
wood;  heavy  income  producing  business  suitable 
for  two  or  three  partners;  price  $16,000,  $7,000 
down,  balance  on  easy  long-time  payment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  To  settle  estate,  modern  farm, 
tested  dairy,  fully  equipped,  about  300  acres; 
two  houses,  new  barns,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  telephone  conneetitions;  on  State 
macadam  highway,  2  ya  miles  from  city  of 
Gloversville ;  sold  with  or  without  dairy;  rea¬ 
sonable  terms  to  purchaser.  FULTON  COUN¬ 
TY  NATIONAL  BANK,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  196-acre  farm  on  State 
road,  one  mile  to  town  and  milk  market;  a 
very  good  deal  for  anyone  who  wishes  a  good 
farm.  IVON  R.  FORD,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy  gnd  chicken  farm  to  buy, 
rent  or  trade  for  new  modern  city  bungalow 
with  all  improvements.  S.  KLOOSTERMAN, 
256  North  13th  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  farm  for  rent,  200  productive  acres; 

will  grow  Alfalfa;  double  house,  tenant  house 
fine  barns,  accommodating  30  cows,  12  heifers! 
concrete  floors,  silo;  Poughkeepsie-Beaeon  road; 
reasonable  rent  to  responsible  party;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  J.  B.  R.  VERPLANCK,  Beacon. 
N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE  poultry,  1,200  capacity,  7%  acres 
planted  8-yr.  apples;  new  7-rooin  house,  all 
conveniences;  one  miles  center  town  22,000-  dou¬ 
ble  garage.  MRS.  MARY  E.  REBEIt,  East  and 
Oak  Aves.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  truck  farm,  15  acres; 

7-rooin  house,  outbuildings,  all  new.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  established,  improve¬ 
ments,  2  acres.  EDWARD  FIALA,  230  E. 
77th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  to  sell  Maine  potato  and  dairy  farm, 
200  acres,  75  tillage,  balance  woods  and  pas¬ 
ture;  11-room  house,  shed,  two  barns,  too) 
house,  henhouse,  potato  house.  GUY  CROCK¬ 
ETT,  Guilford,  Maine. 


^OR  SALE— General  merchandise  store  doing 
$30,000;  8  nice  living  rooms,  steam  heat, 

modern  improvements,  $3,500  stock  on  hand 
mile  railroad  station;  only  store  in  town; 

>’art  cam*.  AUGUST 
JOHNSON,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y.  Phone 
2-F-2* 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  192 . 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  BOX  2169,  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Berry  Book,  which  fully  describes  the 
“Kellogg  Way’’  of  growing  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
and  grapes  for  profit  and  tells  how  to  make  $500  to  $1,200  per  acre. 


Name 


St.  or  R.F.D. 


Town  . . . . State 


FRANK  E.  BEATTY 
The  “ Strawberry  King 


This  Coupon 

Will  Bring 
My  New,  Free 


Merry  MooU 


to  Every  Rural  New-Yorker  Family 


Tells  You  How  To  Make 
$500  to  $1,200  Per  Acre 

Send  me  that  coupon  and  I'll  mail  you  my  book  which  gives  the  secret  of 
Kellogg’s  big  money-making  crops.  $500  to  $1,200  per  acre  comes  easy 
when  you  know  how. 

W.  L.  Tillston  of  Vermont  got  my  book  two  years  ago  and  last  year 
his  one  acre  of  strawberries  made  him  $1,800. 

Herbert  L.  Mulford  of  New  York  State  made  a  net  profit  of  $468.02 
from  less  than  one-third  acre. 

J.  H.  Embler  of  North  Carolina  sold  $1,200  worth  from  only  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre. 

Jacob  S.  Rodgers  of  Pennsylvania  sold  8,500  quarts  from  his  acre  which 
made  him  $1,700,  and  H.  A.  Wysong  of  Indiana  made  $1,213.95  from  only  one- 
half  acre.  No  room  for  more  profit  reports  here,  but  plenty  more  in  the  book. 

These  are  the  proofs  from  other  farmers.  Get  my  book  and  prove  it 
yourself  on  one  of  your  own  acres. 


of  you  Rural  New-Yorker 
A  readers  are  farmers  and  I 
fim  a  farmer  too,  so  this  is  going  to  be 
a  larmer-to-farmer  chat. 

I  was  born  and  raised  upon  a  farm  and  am 
still  living  and  working  on  my  400-acre  farm. 
Have  done  everything  from  plowing  to  har¬ 
vesting;  carried  sheaves  and  shocked  grain 
bare  footed,  hauled  manure,  built  rail  fence, 
chopped  Avood,  made  apple  butter,  grew  corn, 
fattened  hogs  and  butchered,  and  raised  cane 
and  made  sorghum  molasses.  Now,  I  am  grow¬ 
ing  berries  and  making  money  instead  of 
making  molasses. 

This  Book  Gives  You 
My  30  Years  of  Experience 

I  began  growing  berries  in  Indiana  thirty  years  ago, 
didn’t  make  much  money  because  I  didn’t  know  the 
trick.  R.  M.  Kellogg  of  Michigan  was  a  berry  expert 
and  was  making  a  lot  of  money;  he  knew  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  heavy  fruiting  plants  and  how  to  make  them 
produce  big  crops.  He  was  getting  old  and  so  he  gave 
me  the  secret  of  his  big  crops  and  big  profits.  It  didn’t 
take  me  long  to  learn  that  the  biggest  part  of  Kellogg’s 
secret  of  big  Crops  was  .in  the  fruitfulness  of  his  plants. 
I  had  been  using  the  wrong  kind  of  plants.  The  Kel- 


$4,000  Home  Built  With 
Strawberry  Profits 

The  profits  from  only  two  acres  of  strawberries 
grown  the  ‘’Kellogg  Way”  paid  for  this  $4,000  home. 
Here’s  a  letter  from  the  man  Avho  did  it : 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  big  demand  for  these  books  proves  that  farmers  Three  Rivers,  Mich.  , 

re  looking  for  bigger  monev-making  crops.'  200,000  Gentlemen :  I  started  growing  Kellogg  Strawberries  onl> 
le  looking  tor  Digger  money  b  i _ _ _ _  a  few  years  ago,  with  no  experience 

and  very  little  capital.  In  a  short 
time  the  profits  from  only  two  acres 
of  Kellogg  Thoroughbred  plants  had 
fully  paid  for  my  $4,000  home.  I 
have  found  Kellogg  Thorobred  plants 
exceedingly  productive  and  profit¬ 
able.  (Signed) 

E.  L>.  ANDREWS. 


logg  secret  of  big  crops  and  big  profits  is  no  longer  a 
secret;  it’s  too  good  for  one  man  to  keep  all  to  him¬ 
self ;  there’s  room  in  the  berry  business  for  all  ot  us; 
vou  can  have  it  if  you  want  it.  Get  my  book  and  see 
for  yourself  liow  easy  and  simple  it  is  to  grow  big  crops 
and  make  big  profits  the  “Kellogg  W  ay. 

200,000  Books  Already  Mailed 


are  - ■  ..  , 

books  have  already  been  mailed 
and  we’re  still  mailing  them  out 
fast,  but  there  are  plenty  more 
left. 

Every  Rural  New-Yorker  reader 
should  have  one  of  these  books. 
Send  the  coupon  and  you  will  be 
sure  to  get  your  copy  right  away. 
It’s  bv  all  odds  the  most  practical 
and  best  book  ou  berry  growing, 
ever  written.  It's  just  A,  B,  C, 
common  sense.  It  will  convince 
you  beyond  all  doubt  that  one  acre 
of  berries  grown  the  “Kellogg 
Way”  is  better  than  forty  acres 
of  general  farm  crops.  One  farm¬ 
er  wrote  me  and  said.  “I  am. mak¬ 
ing  more  clear  profit  from  my  acre 
of  berries  growrn  the  “Kellogg 
AA’ay”  than  I  am  making  from  all 
the  rest  of  my  one  hundred  acre 
farm.” 


This  is  the  Barn  that  Bill  Built  with  Strawberry  Profits 


Hundreds  Making  These  Profits 

Yes,  hundreds  of  farmers  are  now  making  big  profits 
growing  strawberries  the  “Kellogg  Way;”  you  can 
grow  berries  right  on  your  own  farm  and  make  money. 
It  doesn’t  require  much  more  time  to  grow  an  acre  of 
strawberries  the  “Kellogg  Way”  than  it  does  to  grow  an 
acre  of  corn  or  potatoes,  and  look  at  the  big  difference 
in  the  profits.  Bill  Hileman,  a  Michigan  farmer,  began 
growing  berries  the  “Kellogg  Way”  a  few  years  ago. 
He  needed  a  new  barn  and  he  got  it  from  just  a  little 
more  than  an  acre  of  strawberries..  Look  at  the  barn 
and  then  read  his  letter,  here  it  is  : 

C’assopolis,  Mich. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co., 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  a  picture  ofimy 
new  barn  built  this  summer,  a  product 
of  Kellogg  Strawberries.  AVill  be  glad 
if  I  can  do  anything  for  you. 

I  owe  my  success  to  Kellogg 
Plants  and  your  directions, 
which  I  have  always  followed. 

WM.  HILEMAN.  . 


Mr.  Andrews’  big  profit  did  not 
come  through  luck,  there  is  no 
luck  about  the  “Kellogg  AA’ay.” 

Get  My  Book  and 
See  for  Yourself 

Your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon,  or  a  post  card  will  bring 
this  book  to  you.  I  don’t  claim 
this  to  be  a  great  big  book,  it 
doesn’t  need  to  be  big.  It’s  just 
a  nice  size  book  of  thirty-two 
pages,  which  tells  you  how  to  grow 
big  crops  of  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  and  grapes  the  “Kellogg  Way,' 
and  it  tells  you  right.  . 

You  will  profit  by  reading  this  book.  It  will  give  you 
confidence  in  your  own  ability  to  grow  berries;  you  will 
enjoy  the  beautiful  pictures  made  from  photographs; 
six  ready-made  berry  gardens  at  low  prices,  and  quar¬ 
ter-acre,'  lialf-acre,  and  acre  selections.  Pictures  and 
describes  the  biggest  money  making  standard  and  ever- 
bearing  varieties.  Tells  everything  from  start  to  finish. 
Get  the  book  and  then  use  your  own  judgment. 


Get  this  book  and  read  about  Kellogg’s  Brand  New  Beauty . 
The  most  beautiful  and  best  keeping  strawberry  on  record; 
cuts  down  losses  from  spoilage,  brings  high  prices,  makes 
big  profits.  The  newest  and  best  late  bi-sexual. 

FRANK  E.  BEATTY,  President 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  2169,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


KELLOGG  Thorobred 
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A  Steuben  County,  New  York,  Farm 


Brook  side  Form  and  Surroundings.  Fig.  82 


'Yep,  and  fill  In  soil  as  corn  blades  grow,  and  it  will 
not  be  so  apt  to  blow  down  if  strong  winds  prevail 

In  setting  lettuce  plants,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  plants  when  transplanted  are  not  set  too  deep 
or  they  are  apt  to  make  a  small  head,  rather  point 
ed,  instead  of  a  broad  flat  head.  Tomato  plants 
should  be  set  quite  deep  and  filled  in  around  as  plant 
grows.  This  will  keep  them  from  being  tossed  about 
in  a  strong  wind. 

In  setting  celery  plants,  some  people  set  them  in 
trenches  so  they  do  not  have  to  bank  the  earth  so 
high  to  blanch  it.  I  am  opposed  to  that  system  for 
two  reasons.  First,  unless  the  top  soil  is  very  deep 
the  root  is  very  near  the  subsoil  and  does  not  get 
the  food  out  of  that  to  help  its  growth.  Second  at 
the  time  of  the  year  the  celery  plants  are  set,  we  are 
very  apt  to  have  some  hard  showers,  which  wash  a 
lot  of  the  soil  on  top  of  the  plants,  and  if  the  heart 
is  covered  they  will  not  grow.  Set  on  level  ground 
after  plants  begin  to  branch  out,  pull  soil  up  with 
hoe,  making  sure  not  to  pull  any  on  hearts.  As  soon 
as  it  is  two-thirds  grown,  stake  up  board  close  to  it 
which  will  blanch  it  better  than  earth,  with  less 
labor. 

Some  people  still  have  the  idea  that  when  they 
set  an  asparagus  bed  they  must  dig  a  trench  about 
2  ft.  deep,  set  the  roots  in  bottom  of  trench,  fill  in 
soil  level,  and  then  wonder  why  the  roots  fail  to 
grow.  When  the  roots  are  set  in  this  manner  they 
are  put  in  the  subsoil,  and  no  matter  if  they  are 
manured  well  they  do  not  make  the  growth  of 
plants  set  a  foot  or  15  in.  deep,  as  the  fine  fiber 
roots  feed  on  the  top  soil,  and  will  give  much  thick¬ 
er  stalks,  besides  put¬ 
ting  so  much  soil  on  the 
roots  when  they  are  set 
smothers  the  ‘  crowns, 
and  the  shoot  that 
comes  up  is  very  weak 
and  slim. 

•  WILLIAM  PERKINS. 


B  are  many  interesting  things 
relating  to  the  location  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  Brookside  Farm,  owned  by 
Mr.  Fayette  Van  Wormer.  Inside 
the  house,  one  finds  things  that  seem 
homelike  and  very  pretty.  Outside, 
are  to  be  found  a  modern  grain  and 
dairy  barn  (the  latter  not  shown), 
and  the  silo  which  is  inside  the  barn.  The  dairy 
barn  is  modern  in  every  respect,  providing  a  place 
for  nine  cows  and  a  yearling.  It  is  so  built  that 
weather  conditions  have  little  effect  on  the  yield, 
and  the  cows  have  access  to  spring  water  as  needed. 
The  herd  consists  of  eight  Holsteins  and  a  Guern¬ 
sey,  and  the  milking  is  done  by  machinery,  power 
being  furnished  by  a  gasoline  motor  located  in  one 
corner  of  the  stable.  Whole  milk  is  sold  from  the 
farm,  and  not  deducting  overhead  expense,  the  in¬ 
come  for  1028  was  $1,800,  or  an  average  of  $200 
apiece. 

About  four  acres  of  large  flint  corn  is  grown  for 
ihe  silo.  Some  years  the  silage  capacity  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  the  corn,  and  then  a  portion  ripens  for 
husking.  One  year  the  ripened  corn  measured  up 
better  than  200  bushels  of  splendid,  long  ears.  Some 
were  placed  in  crates  cornerwise  on  account  of  their 
length.  Corn  still  holds  its  place  as  the  king  of 
crops  in  dairy  sections,  and  rightly  so. 

The  dairy  rations  range  about  24  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein.  The  owner  tells  me  that  great  care  is  needed 
in  modern  dairying  to  avoid  udder  trouble,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  cows  are  being  forced  to  any  extent. 
Even  in  midwinter,  there  are  many  large  udders  to 
be  seen  among  his  cows, 
and  it  would,  indeed,  be 
a  task  to  draw  the  large 
quantity  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  hand. 

Ordinarily  the  hay  is 
a  good  quality  of  Alsike 
and  Bed  clover,  with 
very  little  Timothy. 

Carrying  on  a  large  po¬ 
tato  business  the  hay  is 
mostly  clover  of  the 
first  year’s  growth,  in 
potato  growing,  he  is 
not  behind  his  brother 
farmers,  always  intend¬ 
ing  to  plant  on  clover 
sod  one  year  old.  His 
land  receives  the  neces¬ 
sary  coating  of  lime  to 
insure  a  good  catch  of 
Alsike,  which  does  not 
require  so  non-acid  a 
soil  as  does  the  Red 
variety.  A  portion  of 
the  ground  planted  is 
valley  or  bottom  land, 
and  ii  portion  lies  much 
higher,  the  farm  con¬ 
sisting  of  both  kinds. 

He  finds  that  in  spray¬ 
ing  with  dust,  it  is 
much  more  effective  on 
the  higher  ground.  He 
fertilizes  with  both 
barn  manure  and  one- 
half  ton  per  acre  of  4-12-4  material,  and  lias  as  many 
as  338  bushels  per  acre  from  about  17  acres.  Last 
year  the  tubers  were  under  size  and  the  product  was 
2,800  bushels  from  the  same  ground. 

His  seed  is  grown  from  certified  stock  and  treated 
before  planting.  Of  course  it  is  bin-selected,  so 
there  is  little  risk  of  a  crop  failure.  While  the  or¬ 
dinary  potato  grower  harvests  about  150  bushels  per 
acre,  this  man’s  crop  averages  100  bushels  more  than 
that.  The  hill  land  is  a  natural  potato  soil  and,  I 
expect,  it  does  not  need  so  much  coaxing  to  get  a 
crop  as  does  the  valley  land.  The  modern  potato 
grower  does  not  attempt  to  grow  both  weeds  and 
potatoes  on  the  same  ground,  so  there  are  few  weeds 
to  scatter  seeds.  He  has  found  time  to  make  a  trip 
to  Maine  to  observe  methods  among  the  la'rge  grow¬ 
ers  there.  The  trip  was  sponsored  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  Steuben  County,  the  party  being  made  up 
of  nearly  a  dozen  potato  growers  of  the  county. 

The  picture  shows  a  wide  expanse  of  hill  and  val¬ 
ley,  some  of  it  wooded.  The  creek  has  carried  down 
from  the  side  hills  and  deposited  large  quantities  of 
silt  in  the  valley,  making  it  wider  and  the  soil  deeper 
sis  the  years  go  by.  Nature’s  way  of  transforming 
the  topography  of  the  country  many  times  results  in 
benefit  to  the  farmers  residing  in  or  near  these  val¬ 
leys.  Many  of  the  side-hills  are  still  covered  with 
forests,  some  of  which  are  now  being  converted  into 
lumber. 

Some  young  men  of  today  who  step  in  where 
father  left  off  go  several  places  in  advance  of  him. 

It  is  costing  them  more  to  live  then  their  fathers 
paid,  but  it  is  worth  more.  The  advance  being  made 
in  preSent-day  methods  and  utensils,  permits  the 
doing  of  things  larger  and  quicker  also  better.  In 
the  days  of  our  fathers  it  would  have  been  out  of 
the  ordinary  for  one  man  to  manage  176  acres  with¬ 
out  a  month  hand,  but  such  is  being  done  at  Brook- 
side  Farm.  c.  if.  drake. 

New  York. 


Sowing  Seeds  and  Setting  Plants 

OFTTIMES  it  is  just  a  step  between  success  and 
failure  in  many  things  we  undertake  to  do.  In 
most  failures  the  reason  is  clear ;  wo  have  not  given 
the  project  the  necessary  consideration  that  it  de¬ 
mands,  ~  Success  generally  comes  t<«  the  one  who 


does  not  run  headlong  into  a  scheme,  but  who  weighs 
ihe  advantages  or  disadvantages  that  may  arise  to 
help  or  hinder  in  any  project.  Some  of  the  most 
essential  things  to  do  in  growing  vegetables  5it  a 
profit  are  set  forth  in  this  article.  First,  study  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  your  customers. 

If  they  want  a  red  radish  instead  of  a  white  one, 
grow  it.  This  may  seem  like  a  very  small  matter, 
but  it  is  the  many  small  things  that  are  often  the 
steps  to  success.  I  have  known  a  case  where  a 
trucker  had  as  fine  white  radishes  as  were  ever 
grown,  but  could  not  sell  them  as  liis  customers 
wanted  red  ones,  as  they  looked  better  on  the  table 
than  white  ones,  even  if  they  were  inferior  in  qual¬ 
ity.  If  they  demand  the  Golden  Self-blanching  cel¬ 
ery  instead  of  Emperor,  on  account  of  looks,  grow 
the  Golden  Self-blanching.  I  might  mention  many 
other  vegetables  that  are  demanded  on  account  of 
their  looks  instead  of  quality,  that  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  grow,  until  we  cater  to  appearances  in¬ 
stead  of  quality.  Some  persons  are  so  situated  that 
I  hey  are  not  compelled  to  grow  for  looks  instead  of 
quality,  very  often  the  looks  and  quality  go  together. 
As  a  list  of  vegetables  that  meet  my  customers’ 
taste,  1  would  submit  the  following:  Refugee  (round 
pod)  wax  bean,  Stringless  (round  pod)  green  bean, 
Fordhook  bush  Lima,  Early  Leviathan  pole  Lima, 
Crosby  Egyptian  beet,  Erfurt  Early  Dwarf  cauli¬ 
flower;  Charleston  Wakefield  cabbage,  early,  All 
Season  cabbage,  late ;  Coreless  carrot ;  Emperor  cel¬ 
ery  ;  Davis  Perfect  cucumber ;  New  York  Improved 
eggplant ;  Early  Mayflower  sweet  corn,  and  late 
Hickox  Improved ;  Unrivaled  and  New  York  lettuce ; 


Ice  Cream  watermelon;  Emerald  Gem  muskmelon ; 
Prizetaker  onion;  Harris  Model  parsnip;  Hundred¬ 
fold  pea;  Harris  Earliest  pepper;  Crimson  Giant 
Globe  radish;  Victoria  spinach,  early,  Norfolk  Sa¬ 
voy-leaf,  late;  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  tomato  and 
Stone  ;  Purple  Top  White  Globe  turnip,  Golden  Ball 
and  Improved  Long  Island  rutabaga. 

Too  much  care  in  preparing  ground  for  planting 
seeds,  is  impossible.  To  have  the  soil  in  the  proper 
condition  for  the  different  seeds,  will  give  an  almost 
certain  germination  (if  seed  is  good)  and  save  lots 
of  hard  work  in  the'  cultivation  of  the  crops.  It  is 
very  poor  policy  to  plant  small  seeds  in  newly  pre¬ 
pared  soil.  The  soil  should  be  prepared  for  plant¬ 
ing  <1 1  least  a  week  before  the  seed  is  planted.  This 
is  not  so  important  early  in  the  Spring,  when  soil  is 
moist,  as  later  in  the  season,  when  the  soil  is  quick¬ 
ly  dried  by  sun  and  wind.  My  plan  for  preparing 
soil  for  small  seeds,  such  as  celery,  carrots,  spinach, 
onions,  etc.,  is  to  plow,  harrow,  sow  fertilizer  broad¬ 
cast,  and  smooth  with  plank.  Then  go  over  plot  with 
steel  rake,  filling  holes  and  horse’s  tracks,  and  rak¬ 
ing  off  the  stones.  Then  roll  with  hand  roller,  strike 
out  the  rows,  sow  the  seed,  and  roll  again  with  hand 
roller.  This  leaves  the  soil  in  ideal  condition,  and 
it  is  an  easy  task  to  run  hand  cultivator  over  just  as 
soon  as  the  young  plants  break  through  the  ground. 
It  enables  one  to  work  very  close  to  the  small  plants 
without  covering  them,  and  to  destroy  ihe  weed  seed 
that  has  germinated.  If  possible  test  the  seeds  as 
to  their  germinating  percentage  before  planting,  so 
as  to  tell  how  thick  to  sow  the  seed  to  insure  a 
good  stand.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  to 
sow  seed  of  any  kind,  and  after  anxious  days  of 
watching  and  waiting  find  the  seed  did  not  germi¬ 
nate,  thus  having  to  do  the  work  over  again,  and  in 
some  instances  losing  a  certain  crop,  as  it  would  be 
too  late  in  the  season  to  replant. 

Seed  in  hotbeds,  such  as  tomato,  pepper,  eggplant, 
etc.,  should  be  planted  about  one-half  inch  deep.  I11 
the  open  ground,  spinach,  onions,  carrots,  etc.,  the 
same  depth ;  celery  seed  about  one-fourth  inch  deep. 
In  planting  peas  make  the  drill  about  six  inches 
deep,  and  keep  filling  in  soil,  as  the  vines  grow,  un¬ 
til  level.  If  they  are  planted  in  this  way  they  con¬ 
tinue  longer  in  bearing  than  if  planted  in  shallow 
drills.  Sweet  corn  planted  in  drills  will  give  better 
and  more  cars  than  if  planted  in  hills.  Plant  quite 


Marketing  Apples 
in  the  Local  Market 


I  READ  with  much  in¬ 
terest  Mr.  Hubbard’s 
address  on  the  market¬ 
ing  of  tipples,  and  since 
I  have  had  considerable 
experience  along  that 
line  will  tell  my  story, 
and  maybe  it  will  help 
someone  else. 

Seven  years  ago  1 
took  charge  of  the  farm 
where  I  now  live,  and 
the  first  year  we  had  a 
bumper  crop  of  fruit. 
After  I  had  marketed 
what  I  could  at  picking 
time  by  hauling  to  dis¬ 
tant  markets,  I  still  had 
2,000  bushels  in  storage, 
two  large  underground 
cellars  as  full  as  they 
could  be  crammed.  My 
local  market  was  only  a 
town  of  2,000  and  the  roads  at  that  time  did  not 
permit  me  to  truck  away  after  bad  weather  set  in. 
T  was  told  that  1  would  never  get  rid  of  half  -of  my 
crop ;  that  the  town  could  not  possibly  consume  that 
amount  of  fruit,  besides  what  the  other  farmers 
would  bring  in  and  what  would  be  shipped  in  from 
the  wholesalers. 

I  first  tried  the  grocerymen,  going  to  them  and 
trying  to  make  them  see  that  they  would  make  more 
money  in  the  end  by  handling  a  good  grade  of  home¬ 
grown  apples  rather  than  have  their  supply  all 
shipped  in,  but  I  was  not  able  to  get  a  customer. 
They  were  afraid  of  the  grade  and  quality  of  the  ap¬ 
ples,  all  because  they  had  been  stung  so  many  times 
by  fruit  hauled  to  them  in  feed  sacks  and  just  any 
other  way,  not  graded  nor  any  care  taken  to  make 
it  presentable. 

Then  I  tried  the  next  thing.  I  took  a  load  and 
started  to  sell  direct,  stopping  at  every  house,  show¬ 
ing  my  fruit  and  telling  the  housewife  that  I  had 
supply  enough  to  furnish  her  and  her  neighbors  in 
apples  all  Winter,  and  that  I  would  be  there  prompt¬ 
ly  every  week  and  furnish  her  just  the  kind  of  an 
apple  that  she  wanted  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  and 
at  a  reasonable  price.  The  one  thing  that  I  think 
led  to  my  success  in  this  venture  more  than  anything 
else  was  my  guarantee.  My  motto  was  “The  cus¬ 
tomer  is  always  right,”  and  I  promised  that  all  de¬ 
liveries  should  be  satisfactory,  or  I  would  return 
the  money  or  duplicate  the  order  free.  Then  I  just 
simply  had  to  put  up  the  grade  of  apples  that  I 
promised  or  I  would  have  been  always  returning 
money.  I11  the  seven  years  I  have  had  to  make  good 
only  about  a  dozen  orders  and  most  of  them  have 
been  through  some  mistake  in  the  order  or  delivery. 
If  there  is  a  complaint  I  never  argue  the  question, 
but  immediately  ask  what  wdll  make  it  right. 

I  have  never  tried  to  sell  my  culls,  but  have  made 
them  into  cider,  and  found  a  considerable  sale  for 
fresh  cider  in  its  season ;  in  fact  there  would  be  de¬ 
mand  for  it  the  whole  year  if  it  could  be  kept  fresh 
and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

I  have  found  from  observing  some  of  my  competi¬ 
tors  and  their  methods  that  it  did  not  pay  to  try  to 
hold  the  people  up  just  because  apples  were  scarce. 
It  has  always  been  ray  policy  to  sell  at  a  reasonable 
price  at  about  the  same  level  even  though  the  local 
market  would  have  stood  a  considerably  higher 
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price.  It  lias  worked  out  well.  One  season  of  a 
small  crop  I  held  my  customers  by  selling  below  the 
market  because  work  was  slack,  and  I  felt  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  buy  at  all  if  apples  were  high. 
Next,  season,  with  a  bumper  crop  and  work  more 
plentiful,  I  was  able  to  sell  a  larger  crop  at  a  price 
enough  above  the  market  not  only  to  make  up  what 
I  might  have  made  the  past  year,  but  to  make  me  a 
good  profit  above  that. 

For  two  years  I  sold  only  to  the  consumer,  but 
finally  people  began  calling  for  my  apples  at  the 
stores,  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  able  to  furnish 
three  of  the  largest  stores  in  town  with  their  whole 
supply  of  apples  as  long  as  I  have  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  my  direct  selling.  This  does  not 
look  fair,  but  1  sell  with  the  understanding  that  I 
am  to  supply  my  regular  customers  and  fill  any  un¬ 
solicited  orders  that  may  come  to  me,  and  the  stores 
have  never  found  any  fault  with  that  arrangement. 
I  think  the  reason  is  that  most  of  the  trade  that 
buys  from  the  stores  buys  only  in  small  quantities, 
and  since  I  do  not  sell  that  way  I  do  not  hurt  their 
trade.  l.  g.  zinn. 

West  Virginia. 


Test  New  Strawberry  Varieties  on  Small 

Scale 

HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  planting  plans  for 
Spring  should  be  perfected  so  that  no  time  will 
be  lost  when  good  weather  arrives.  Orders  for  seeds 
and  nursery  stock  are  best  placed  early,  for  one’s 
own  convenience,  and  also  because  the  early  orders 
receive  first  attention.  At  this  time  the  question  of 
new  varieties  should  be  considered.  The  progressive 
strawberry  grower  studies  the  performance  of  new 
varieties  as  reported  in  the  agricultural  press  and 
by  the  experiment  stations,  tries  out  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  on  a  small  scale,  and  occasionally  finds  one 
worthy  of  growing  with  the  old  standard  types  or 
even  in  place  of  an  old  sort. 

Strawberry  varieties  are  introduced  with  consid¬ 
erable  frequency,  since  seedlings  are  so  easily  raised 
and  so  quickly  fruited  and  propagated.  The  glow¬ 
ing  accounts  which  appear  annually  in  the  catalogs 
of  enthusiastic  introducers  should  be  read  somewhat 
critically,  however.  This  is  not  because  the  catalogs 
are  untruthful,  although  some  undoubtedly  are,  but 
because  the  strawberry  is  exceptionally  particular 
as  to  its  environment,  and 'Varieties  which  may  have 
been  wonders  in  some  small  section  of  the  Middle 
West,  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  may  be  entirely  worth¬ 
less  in  the  East.  Likewise  varieties  of  exceptional 
merit  in  one  section  of  the  East  may  do  very  poorly 
in  another,  so  that  each  grower  must  make  t,he  final 
test  on  his  own  farm. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  famous  variety  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  outside  of  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coast 
States  at  least,  is  Howard  17  (Premier).  One  of 
the  main  reasons  for  this  is  the  fact  that  it  thrives 
on  such  a  wide  variety  of  soils  and  under  such  vary¬ 
ing  conditions. 

In  New  Jersey  Howard  17  has  proven  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  central  and  northern  part  of  the  State. 
It  is  grown  some  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
but  is  not  considered  to  be  quite  firm  enough  by 
many  of  the  buyers  in  that  section.  In  Cumberland 
County,  which  is  the  leading  strawberry  county  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Lupton  has  proven  more  profitable 
than  Howard  17  to  a  number  of  growers.  It 
does  not  always  yield  as  much  but  seems  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  the  soils  in  this  section.  Its  great 
advantge,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
large  in  size  and  an  exceptionally  good  shipper.  Its 
shipping  qualities  are  not  all  due  to  firmness  of 
fiesh,  as  pressure  tests,  conducted  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  have  shown  other  varieties  to 
be  firmer.  A  fairly  firm  flesh,  however,  coupled 
with  dryness  of  flesh,  and  toughness  of  skin,  pro¬ 
duces  a  berry  almost  unrivalled  as  a  shipper,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  its  large  size  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Lupton  originated  in  Southern  New  Jersey, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  adapted  itself  to  the 
growing  conditions  in  most  other  sections. 

With  as  productive  a  berry  as  Howard  17  and  as 
good  a  shipper  as  Lupton  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  very  poor  in  quality)  to  rely  on,  New  Jersey 
growers  are  naturally  slow  to  take  up  new  varieties. 
Jloth  are  far  from  ideal,  however,  and  new  kinds  are 
being  tried  every  year. 

The  Aberdeen,  originated  by  J.  E.  Kuhns,  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  has  attracted  more  attention  among 
New  Jersey  growers  in  recent  years  than  any  other 
new  strawberry  variety  since  Howard  17  was  in¬ 
troduced.  It  is  a  very  vigorous,  productive  variety, 
quality  very  good,  season  a  little  later  than  Howard 
17,  but  with  a  rather  long  picking  season.  Its  most 
serious  fault  is  the  fact  that  its  flesh  is  too  soft  and 
its  skin  too  tender  for  distant  shipment.  Its  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  attractiveness,  and  quality,  however, 
justify  its  trial  for  local  markets  or  short  hauls.  The 
number  of  inquiries  that  have  come  to  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  concerning  the  Aberdeen 
shows  that  growers  throughout  the  East  are  keep¬ 
ing  their  eyes  open  for  new  varieties. 

Bouquet  and  Bliss,  two  new  varieties  introduced 
by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  looked  quite  promising  at  New  Brunswick, 
where  they  fruited  last  Summer  for  the  first  time  on 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  grounds.  No 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  one  season's  results 
but  their  size,  productiveness  and  quality  indicate 
that  they  will  be  well  worth  watching.  Bouquet 
seemed  a  bit  better  than  Bliss. 

.  Several  other  comparatively  new  varieties,  some 
of  which  have  been  introduced  with  more  or  less 
extravagant  claims  have  not  shown  up  so  well.  They 
tuny  be  all  right  in  some  localities,  but  at  New 
Brunswick  were  inferior  to  the  five  kinds  already 
mentioned  in  this  article. 

Strawberry  growers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  ex¬ 
isting  varieties  should  be  encouraged  by  the  large 


amount  of  breeding  work  being  carried  out  by  va¬ 
rious  State  experiment  stations  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Better  and  bet¬ 
ter  varieties  are  sure  to  be  produced  as  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  seedlings,  resulting  from  controlled  crosses, 
made  with  specific  ideals  in  mind,  come  into  fruiting, 
and  are  carefully  selected  and  tested  before  being- 
introduced.  J.  H.  CLARK. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Fish  and  Changing  Fashions 

HEN  we  think  of  fashions,  there  comes  to 
mind  the  particular  style  of  clothing,  as  though 
that  were  the  only  way  in  which  we  are  bound  by 
the  ideas  of  our  neighbors.  Yet,  when  we  stop  to 
think,  we  realize  that  everything  we  do,  almost 
everything  we  say  or  think,  certainly  everything  we 
eat,  has  some  relation  to  fashion  or  common  usage. 
The  history  of  the  changes  in  the  fashion  in  regard 
to  potatoes,  tomatoes,  peanuts  or  grapefruit  is  more 
or  less  common  knowledge.  Fashions  are  just  as 
strict  in  regard  to  fishes. 

Along  the  New  England  coast  the  rocks  which  are 
partly  uncovered  at  low  tide  will  be  found  densely 
clothed  with  great  bunches  of  mussels  while  the 
sandy  or  muddy  flats  conceal  large  numbers  of  clams. 
Conditions  are  very  nearly  the  same  in  England, 
but  with  a  difference.  There  mussels  are  eaten  and 
the  clams  are  used  for  fish  bait.  Here  clams  are 
eaten  and  there  is  a  big  business  of  collecting  them 
for  market  and  for  canning.  Mussels  are  not  much 
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used  for  fish  bait.  They  are  not  tough  enough  to 
stay  on  the  hook  well.  As  for  eating  them,  they 
are  believed  to  be  very  poor  food.  Some  even  claim 
they  are  poisonous.  Several  years  ago  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  tried  to  get  people  in  the  habit 
of  eating  mussels.  Large  numbers  of  experiments 
were  made  to  find  out  the  best  ways  of  cooking 
them.  It  was  shown  that  they  are  fully  as  good  as 
clams,  either  fresh  or  canned.  Still  there  is  hardly 
any  sale  for  them,  and  it  is  only  once  in  a  while 
that  some  adventurous  person  may  be  found  who 
has  tried  to  eat  them. 

Sturgeons  are  found  in  many  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  this  country.  In  streams  along  the  coast 
they  run  up  from  the  sea  every  Spring  to  lay  their 
eggs.  They  live  in  the  interior  lakes  all  the  year. 
In  the  Hudson  River  region  it  was  so  difficult  to  get 
people  to  eat  them  that  they  had  to  be  sold  under 
the  name  of  “Albany  beef.”  Most  of  those  that  were 
caught  were  put  on  the  land  for  fertilizer.  There 
are  still  living  men  who  used  to  drive  to  lakes  in  the 
Middle  West  for  a  few  days  sturgeon  fishing  in  the 
Fall.  They  would  return  with  big  wagons  loaded 
with  the  fish.  Some  of  them  would  be  smoked  for 
Winter  use,  and  the  rest  would  be  fed  to  the  hogs. 
The  fashion  has  surely  changed  with  regard  to 
sturgeon.  I  know  of  one  large  fish  that  was  caught 
in  Lake  Michigan  a  few  years  ago.  The  fisherman 
saved  the  eggs  for  caviar.  He  is  reported  to  have 
sold  them  for  more  than  $50.  A  cast  of  the  fish  was 
made  and  is  now  on  exhibition  in  Field  Museum  in 
Chicago.  The  dealer  who  bought  the  fish  from  the 
man  who  caught  it,  had  the  skin  mounted,  and  it  is 
now  on  exhibition  in  his  office.  A  firm  in  Chicago 
sent  a  wagon  on  a  special  trip  to  get  the  meat  for 
their  smokehouse.  The  driver  said  it  would  be  sold 
for  more  than  a  dollar  a  pound.  Farm  raised  brook 
trout  is  more  expensive  but  there  are  very  few 
other  fish  that  approach  the  same  value.  Sturgeon 
was  just  as  good  then  as  it  is  now.  The  only  dif¬ 


ference  is  that  it  is  more  fashionable  now.  In  those 
days  it  was  considered  coarse  because  it  came  from 
a  big  fish.  Now  it  is  fashionable  because  people  recog¬ 
nize  the  fine,  delicate  flavor. 

Carp  is  another  fish  that  has  suffered  greatly  from 
the  dictates  of  fashion.  It  is  not  nearly  so  good  as 
sturgeon,  but  still  it  is  better  than  many  fish  that 
sell  well  in  the  market.  In  parts  of  Europe,  where 
it  does  not  have  to  compete  with  so  many  fish  of  ex¬ 
tremely  high  quality,  it  is  much  sought  after.  When 
first  introduced  into  this  country  it  was  hoped  that, 
it  would  make  it  possible  for  every  farmer  to  grow 
large  quantities  of  fish  for  home  use  and  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Probably  the  carp  were  not  always  as  well 
cooked  as  they  should  have  been.  Surely  they  were 
compared  with  our  delicious  sunfishes,  perch,  cat¬ 
fish  and  bass.  For  many  years  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  simply  a  pest  in  our  ponds  and  streams. 
Now  the  wheel  of  fashion  is  turning  and  they  are 
finding  a  large  place  in  our  markets.  In  price  they 
rank  well  above  many  of  our  native  fish. 

Some  of  fashion's  changes  seem  laughable  to  us 
now.  It  seems  hard  to  believe  the  old  records  which 
show  that  servants  were  often  hired  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  their  contract  that  they  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  eat  terrapin  or  canvas-back  duck  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  times  a  week.  Shad  were 
often  in  the  same  class. 

Sometimes  a  change  in  fashion  will  come  very  sud¬ 
denly.  A  few  years  ago  some  fish  dealer  in  the  East 
darted  selling  fish  fillets,  little  strips  of  clear  meat 
cut  from  the  sides  of  fish  and  shipped,  either  fresh 
or  frozen.  They  found  a  ready  market  and  have 
made  it  possible  to  sell  many  kinds  that  were  for¬ 
merly  thrown  away.  There  are  still  many  good 
fish  that  might  be  eaten  if  they  could  be  made  fash¬ 
ionable. 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have  had  occasion  to  eat 
many  kinds  of  unfashionable  fish,  in  Labrador  the 
rock  cod  is  hardly  used  except  to  feed  the  dogs,  but 
we  found  that  it  made  about  as  good  a  chowder  as 
we  could  get.  Fried  or  baked  it  is  not  so  good. 
Seulpins  are  good,  but  have  very  little  meat.  Saw¬ 
fish  steaks  are  good.  They  taste  very  much  like 
lobster.  Some  of  the  smaller  sharks  have  a  similar 
flavor.  Lumpfish  is  not  bad  if  all  the  thick  skin  is 
thrown  away.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Pigs  in  Good  Pasture 

Y  PIGS  have  10  acres  of  my  best  land.  These 
10  acres  are  divided  into  six  fields.  In  three  of 
these  fields  I  follow  a  three-year  rotation  of  corn 
and  Soy  beans,  followed  second  year  with  oafs,  rape 
and  Sweet  clover,  and  third  year  Sweet  clover.  One 
field  is  an  old  apple  orchard  with  Blue  grass  sod, 
one  is  an  Alfalfa  field,  and  the  other  a  long  narrow 
one  which  serves  as  a  lane  to  the  other  fields. 

This  long  one  and  the  apple  orchard  are  always 
open  for  them.  The  first  of  tin1  others  are  the  Sweet 
clover  and  Alfalfa  fields,  then  come  (he  oats  and 
rape  when  the  oats  goes  into  the  dough  stage.  The 
corn  field  is  reserved  till  the  corn  is  ripe.  I  like 
to  feed  Soy  beans  mixed  with  the  corn,  as  this 
takes  the  place  of  tankage.  If  we  can  raise  our 
protein  we  are  foolish  to  buy  it.  That  is,  raising  it 
economically,  I  mean.  I  think  it  pays  to  buy  some 
concentrates,  but  by  raising  such  crops  as  Soy  beans 
and  Alfalfa  we  can  go  a  great  way  in  saving  high- 
priced  feed  bills. 

With  this  method  the  pigs  do  not  require  so  very 
much  attention,  and  they  thrive  well.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  pigs  were  my  best  money  crop.  Of 
course  I  cut  out  the  middleman,  as  I  butcher  them 
and  retail  the  meat;  weekly.  My  hobby  is  to  cut  out 
labor,  let  the  stock  do  a  lot  of  the  harvesting  and 
feed  themselves,  as  I  am  a  little  lazy. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  o.  r.  basliore. 


The  Gilliflower  Apple 

N  DIFFERENT  occasions  the  past  Fall  I  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  pleasure  in  discovering  how 
really  and  truly  popular  was  on  old-time  apple  with 
my  customers,  the  Gilliflower  or  Sheepnose  as  many 
call  it.  1  am,  myself,  very  fond  of  this  variety,  and 
long  have  been,  so  there  was  between  us  a  common 
attraction,  a  similarity  of  choice  in  taste.  This  fruit 
I  find  is  greatly  esteemed  by  those  who  know  it, 
as  a  hand  apple,  and  preferred  above  many  kinds 
they  are  commonly  meeting. 

I  found  to  my  regret,  however,  it  was  mostly  old 
people,  ye  olde  fashioned  souls,  who  knew  it  best ; 
in  truth  young  folks  seldom,  it  seemed,  knew  it  at 
all.  It  was  common  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  old 
people,  when  they  saw  I  had  it  for  sale,  such  re¬ 
marks  as:  “Where  did  you  get  them?  I  have  not 
seen  those  for  years !”  Or,  “I  have  tried  and  tried 
to  get  them !”  and,  frequently,  with  a  knowing 
smile,  would  tell  how  as  a  kid  they  used  to  “steal” 
them  in  the  Fall  and  Red  Astraehan  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer.  Other  kinds  were  always  neglected,  they 
would  add,  when  these  could  be  “hooked.”  To  this 
impious  confession  1  had  to  admit  I,  too,  as  a  kid 
was  very  active  in  their  fraternity — I  “stole”  them, 
too. 

It  is  needless  to  say  I  found  ready  buyers  among 
the  old  folks.  As  my  stock  was  limited,  I  had  no 
need  of  setting  myself  up  as  a  good-natured  educa¬ 
tor  for  upstarts,  for  if  they  failed  to  find  how  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  was  a  favorite  apple  of  their  parents 
and  grandparents,  the  responsibility  for  that  mis¬ 
fortune  became  theirs  alone. 

One  pleasant,  motherly  old  lady  (who  informed 
me  she  was  87)  when  she  heard  I  had  Gilliflowers 
for  sale,  sent  to  see  me  about  it,  and  in  a  half  sup¬ 
plicating  way  wanted  me  to  sell  her  some,  adding 
she  deserved  to  eat  them  again  once  more  before  she 
died.  At  that  time  I  had  no  more  with  me,  so,  I  had 
to  make  her  a  faithful  promise  that  she  should  have 
them  on  the  next  trip,  and  this  she  did,  the  last  half 
bushel  (these  I  was  keeping  for  ourselves),  but  she 
came  first,  and  a  pleased  old  lady  she  was. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  chas.  van  loan. 
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A  Rainy  Day  Stroll 

Did  you  ever  take  a  stroll  in  the  woods 
on  a  rainy  day,  properly  dressed,  of 
course,  for  the  occasion  V  There  is  a  same 
preserve  bordering  my  farm,  containing 
500  or  GOO  acres,  a  large  bog  where  wild 
duck  gather  by  the  hundreds,  plenty  of 
rabbits,  occasionally  a  family  of  deer  and 
moose.  On  a  recent  trip  I  could  see  where 
the  moose  had  trampled  the  grass  and 
wallowed  around  in  the  mud.  On  one 
occasion  a  red  fox  passed  by  me  not  more 
than  20  feet  away,  little  knowing  his  arch 
enemy,  man,  was  anywhere  around. 

On  a  rocky  hillside  below  the  fields, 
standing  among  large  oak,  ash,  beech  and 
birch,  are  about  30  rock  or  sugar  maples 
which  have  been  tapped  by  three  genera¬ 
tions,  not  commercially  but  for  family 
use  and  to  have  a  little  syrup  to  give  to 
friends  and  relatives.  I  can  remember 
when  a  large  hole  was  bored  with  a  1%" 
in.  auger,  taking  a  long  time  to  heal.  Now 
a  little  metal  spile  is  used  about  7/16  of 
an  inch,  which  runs  as  much  sap  or  more 
than  the  old-style  wood  spile.  A  rock 
maple  tree  seems  to  be  very  tenacious  of 
life,  living  on  and  on  after  the  top  is 
dead,  or  wounds  in  trunk  caused  by  limbs 
long  broken  off  by  ice,  storms  or  high 
winds. 

After  the  big  fire  of  my  boyhood  days, 
burning  over  several  hundred  acres,  blue¬ 
berries  grew  in  abundance  around  the 
ledges  in  the  woods.  My  father  would 
take  his  pail,  we  children  trailing  along, 
and  he  would  soon  fill  it  with  the  luscious 
blueberries,  and  blueberry  pie  would  be 
on  our  bill  of  fare.  Like  most  farm 
women,  mother  was  a  good  cook  and 
everything  tasted  appetizing,  although  not 
nearly  as  much  was  bought  at  the  grocery 
store  as  today.  No  larder  was  complete 
for  the  Winter  without  a  pig  being 
slaughtered  and  the  home-cured  hams, 
bacon,  lard,  etc.,  prepared.  A  barrel  of 
sauerkraut  was  usually  made  so  as  to 
have  a  few  pounds  to  sell  and  give  away 
to  friends  and  relatives. 

This  is  a  country  of  old  stone  walls, 
monuments  to  the  early  settlers ;  all  the 
fields  and  pastures  being  encircled  by 
them.  It  was  the  logical  way  to  get  rid 
of  them  and  clear  the  fields  for  the  crops 
to  follow.  Many  of  the  old  walls  are  only 
half  as  high  as  when  built,  having  settled 
into  the  ground,  so  a  few  posts  are  driven 
and  a  strand  of  barbed  wire  is  strung 
along,  in  this  day  when  things  must  be 
done  in  a  hurry,  to  keep  the  live  stock 
within  bounds.  K-  B- 

Maine. 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Ranch 
in  Winter 

The  sun  is  shining  this  afternoon,  Jan. 
30.  One  can  understand  something  of  the 
feeling  of  the  ancient  sun-worshipers.  For 
a  period  of  nine  days  in  January  we  did 
not  see  the  sun.  It  has  snowed,  then  got 
a  better  hold,  and  snowed  some  more. 
The  main  highways  have  been  kept  open, 
but  many  accidents  have  occurred  because 
of  icy  roads.  Being  three  miles  from  the 
main  road,  we  have  had  to  keep  our  road 
open  ourselves,  or  be  marooned. 

The  men  folks  used  a  Martin  ditcher — 
sort  of  a  big  steel  A — to  clear  the  snow 
out.  Finally  the  snow  became  so  deep 
they  had  to"  make  the  sides  higher.  The 
snow  they  scraped  out  became  so  high  at 
the  sides  of  the  road  that  Avhat  to  do  with 
it  was  quite  a  problem. 

On  another  nearby  side  road  the  care¬ 
taker  of  a  rich  man's  Summer  home  be¬ 
came  marooned.  He  couldn’t  get  his  car 
through  the  deep  snow  and  was  afraid  to 
try  to  ride  the  “teetery”  horses  left  in  his 
care.  Finally  he  wallowed  his  way  to  the 
forks  of  his  road. and  another  neighbor’s, 
and  stuck  a  note  in  a  bush  : 

“Please  come  and  scrape  me  out,”  he 
wrote.  “I  can’t  get  out.  and  I  am  out 
of  tobacco.”  My  men  folks  helped  the 
other  neighbor,  and  they  “scraped  him 
out.”  A  few  days  later  he  left  another 
note  in  the  same  place,  saying  that  he 
“was  walking  out — like  a  soldier.”  He 
had  inclosed  a  clipping  from  the  Denver 
Post,  telling  that  “It  is  a  privilege  to  live 
in  Colorado.” 

Last  season  we  tried,  among  other 
flowers,  some  Pompon  poppies.  They  were 
very  fine,  and  so  were  the  double  Godetias, 
tried  for  the  first  time.  I  want  to.  get 
some  Pompon  Dahlias,  and  a  Michigan 
friend  is  going  to  send  me  some  of  her 
800  Gladiolus  bulbs.  I  planted  Earliana 
tomatoes  and  Pimiento  pepper  seeds  in  a 
pan  in  the  house.  They  all  came  up 
well,  but  the  tomatoes  have  almost  all 
damped  off. 

The  deep  snow  has  driven  most  of  the 
wild  animals  to  lower  parts.  Before  it 
became  quite  so  deep  a  Government  trap¬ 
per  boarded  with  us,  and  put  out  traps 
and  poisoned  bait.  He  got  several  bobcats, 
one  coyote,  and  an  eagle  that,  measured 
7  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings.  After 
leaving  here  he  got  nine  coyotes,  all  with 
poisoned  meat.  Each  sheep-owner  who 
runs  sheep  on  the  forest  preserves  is  as¬ 
sessed  2 J/j  cents  per  head,  to  help  pay  the 
expenses  "of  the  trappers’  salaries,  etc. 
This  particular  trapper  is  just  a  begin¬ 
ner.  He  gets  $100  per  month.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  furnishes  him  with  poison  and 
traps.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  small  chil¬ 
dren,  must  pay  house  rent  and  living  ex¬ 
penses,  also  furnish  his  own  horses  and 
pack  animals.  Each  trapper  is  expected 
to  average  nine  coyotes  per  month,  and 
this  one’s  “boss”  was  told  “No  day  is  too 
cold  for  a  trapper  to  get  out.” 

MRS.  PEARL  UNDERWOOD. 

Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  announced  Jan.  31 
another  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease  had  occurred  at  Downey,  Los  An¬ 
geles  County,  Cal.,  eight  miles  from  Whit¬ 
tier  where  3,500  hogs  were  slaughtered 
earlier  in  the  month  in  an  effort  to 
eradicate  the  disease. 

While  the  Republicans  were  holding 
their  second  farip  aid  conference  at  Al¬ 
bany  Jan.  30  three  measures  for  farm 
relief  were  put  befora  the  Legislature  by 
Senator  Mastick  of  Westchester,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Taxa¬ 
tion.  They  would  authorize  by  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  a  revolving  fund  of 
$10,000,000  to  be  administered  by  a  com¬ 
mission  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  and 
create  by  statute  a  Bureau  of  Markets  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  designed 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  marketabil¬ 
ity  of  farm  products  as  distinguished 
from  general  marketing  pr  tices.  At  the 
Republican  farm  relief  conference,  Mark 
Graves,  Democrat  on  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission,  said  he  favored  the  gasoline  tax 
on  the  theory  that  motorists  are  not  pay¬ 
ing  their  full  share  of  improved  highway 
costs.  He  suggested  a  4-cent  tax  on  gas¬ 
oline,  with  a  nominal  fee  for  license 
plates,  rather  than  a  2-cent  tax  and  no 
fee  reduction.  The  New  York  State  Au¬ 
tomobile  Association,  with  90,000  mem¬ 
bers,  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  agree 
to  a  3-cent  gas  tax  if  the  license  plate 
fees  are  cut  to  $5  flat  for  all  cars. 
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GROW  YOUR  OWN  STRAWBERRIES 

Big  lueious  berries,  80days 
after  planting-.  Plenty 
berries  all  summer  and 
fall.  Another  big  crop  next 
year.  New  lower  prices. 
MASTODON  is  the  big  winner 
for  home  or  market.  Special 
Get  Acquainted  Offer. 

25  MASTODON  .  $  1.00 
50  MASTODON  .  1.75 

100  MASTODON  .  2.50 

200  MASTODON  .  4.75 

500  MASTODON  .  8.00 

1000  MASTODON  .  15.00 

OUR  BIG  20TH  CENTURY  CATALOG  MAILED  ON  REQUEST- 
Fully  describes  our  big  stock  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape  Vines,  Asparagus,  Flowering  Bulbs,  Vegetable 
Plants,  etc.  Everything  sold  at  wholesale  prices,  direct  to  grow¬ 
ers.  You  will  be  delighted,  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 


Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 


CROWN  MF«.  CO.  Box  112  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


Write  today  to 


A.  H.  H  OFFM AN,  Inc. 

Box  625,  Landisville, 
Lancaster  County  Pennsylvania 


T'HE  most  important  single  thing  a  farmer 
■I  can  do  is  to  select  the  right  seed.  And  to 
select  the  right  seed  he  must  be  informed . 

That  is  why  Hoffman  every  year  puts  out  a 
new  book  packed  with  the  very  latest  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  farm  crops  and  seeds.  That 
is  why  also  that  Hoffman  publishes  free 
bulletins  on  the  principal  crops.  All  this 
service  costs  you  nothing.  To  receive  it  free 
you  have  only  to  send  in  your  name  and 
address,  and  tell  us  what  crops  you  are 
interested  in.  Ask  also  for  samples,  free. 


PRICES  on  the  well 
known  National- Fresh 
Water  Systems  have 
been  substantially  cut,  with¬ 
out  any  sacrifice  in  quality. 
You  get,  at  greatly  reduced 
cost,  a  water  system  that 
pumps  from  one  or  more 
sources  at  the  same  time — 
from  well,  cistern,  lake  or 
stream;  that  delivers  600 
to  1200  gallons  per  hour 
from  each  source,  under 
ample  pressure,  for  any 
lift  up  to  150  feet. 
Compressed  air  does  the 
work.  No  water  storage 
tank  —  water  is  always 
fresh,  pumped  as  used. 
Place  power  unit  out  of 
the  way,  anywhere.  Com¬ 
pact,  neat,  quiet.  Gas  en¬ 
gine  or  electric  power. 
Electric  system  is  entirely 
automatic. 

Easy  Terms.  4  to  12 

months  to  pay  for  system. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog. 

National  Utilities 
Corporation 
282  Belleview  Place 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Subsidiary  of  j kg: 
National  Brake  Kyfl 
&  Electric  Co., 

1  Division  of  West- 
a  inghouse  Air  Brake 
%  Company. 


Northern  Grown 


FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  True-to-Name 

Fruit  Growers  let  us  have  your 
list  of  wants  before  ordering  for 

SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

Best  Peach  Trees 

In  America 

J.  H.  Hale,  Elberta,  Rochester — 
also  24  other  leading  varieties. 
We  can  save  you  money  in  lots  of 
100  or  1,000.  Bartlett  Pears  bud¬ 
ded  on  French  Root;  Genuine 
Mastodon  Strawberries,  genuine 
Latham  Raspberry,  guaranteed 
CORTLAND  Apple,  Guaranteed 
Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces. 
Landscape  Your  Home  with  Allen’s 
Shrubs.  Use  Allen’s  Guaranteed 
Seeds  in  Y  our  Garden. 

Send  today  for  the  greatest 

Money  Saving  Catalog  Yet. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERIES 
AND  SEED  HOUSE 


Box  10  Geneva,  Ohio 


Gregory’s  Honest  Seed 

Our  New 
Gregory  T omato 

It’s  a  Wonder 

Fruit  100  Days  from  Planting 

“Your  Gregory  Tomato  is  the  only  tomato 
that  ever  ripened  on  the  vines  in  our  garden, 
in  Northern  Vermont.” — Mrs.  M.  L.  Millner,  Jr. 
Pkt.  15c.  H  oz.  ~5c.  oz.  #1.85.  oz.  #2.50 
1929  Catalog  now  ready.  It’s  free. 


Full  of  choice  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  roses 
flowering  shrubs,  bedding  plants,  perennials,  etc> 


Automatic  Windshield  Wiper  Repaired 

We  overhaul,  relaquer  non  electric  wiper,  replace  blade 
and  rubber  tube  for  60o,  just  like  new;  24  hours  service; 
send  parcel  post  and  money  with  order.  THE  FIXIT 

COMPANY,  174  Wade  Street-.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

Box  N.  Y.  Marblehead,  Mass- 
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fruit  trees 

GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Fiowerlag  SHRUBS 
atad  ROSE  BUSHES 


APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Eiberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  feet,  20c  each  ;  2  to  3'/2  feet,  15c  each ; 
$10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100. 

2  years,  15c  each.  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and 
guaranteed  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Catalog  FREE. 

‘•The  Heme  of  Good 
inner: 


ALONE  Y’S 

GUARANTEED 


Cortlands  Offer  Big 
Prospects  for  Profit! 

’’HE  market  for  the  delicious  new  Cortland 
,  apple  (improved  McIntosh)  increases  every 
year.  It  resists  insect  pests, 
bears  heavily,  ripens  late, 
hangs  well,  ships  perfectly, 
brings  big  prices.  Expert  in¬ 
spection ;  1  or  2  yrs ;( Certified 

2  year  stock  available); 
Maloney’s  guarantee  of 
health  and  genuineness;  har¬ 
dy,  sturdy-rooted  plants;  low 
grower’s  prices! 

Maloney  also  offers  more 
than  50  other  choice  varieties 
of  apples;  the  most  desirable 
peach,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  varie¬ 
ties;  raspberry,  currant  and  goose¬ 
berry  bushes;  also  dwarf  apple  and 
pear  trees — all  guaranteed.  Big  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

Free  Nursery  Book 

Pictures  and  describes  1000  Maloney 
fruits,  ornamentals,  vines,  roses,  per¬ 
ennials — everything  needed  for  beau¬ 
ty  or  profit.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  Transportation 
■prepaid. ,  .See  catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
Groovers  for  45  Years 
79  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BUDDED  on  FRENCH  SEEDLINGS 


Steam 

Digging 

Insures 

Perfect 

Roots! 


Fruit  Trees 

We  offer  the  following  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  at  a  Special  Bargain. 
These  trees  are  budded  from  the 
bearing  orchards  and  we  are  sure 
that  they  are  true-to-name.  We 
have  no  salesmen.  We  sell  direct 
to  you;  that  is  why  prices  are  low. 
APPLE  TREES  — Baldwin,  Cort¬ 
land,  Famous,  R.  X.  Greening,  Gravensteins,  King  Porter, 
Northern  Spy,  2  and  3-year-old;  5  to  7  ft,  $85.00  per  100. 
PEAR  TREES— Bartlett, OlappsFavorite,  Flemish  Beauty; 
Seekel,  Kiefer,  3-year-old;  5  to  6  feet.  $50.00  per  100. 
PLUM  TREES — Burbank,  Abundance,  Satsumma,  Lom¬ 
bard,  ltain  Cloud,  Slipper’s  Pride,  Damson,  3-year-old, 
6  to  7  feet.  $85.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES— Eiberta,  Carman,  Belle 
of  Georgia,  J.  H.  Hale,  Rochester,  Mr. 

Rose,  Crawford  late,  2-year-old;  5  to  6 
feet,  $25.00  per  100. 

GRAPE  VINES— Concord,  Niagara,  Ca¬ 
tawba.  Campbell  Early,  Harford,  Wor¬ 
den,  2  and  3  year-old.  $12.00  per  100. 

For  less  than  100,  look  through  our  price  list. 

QUALITY  STOCK-REASONABLE  PRICES-SERVICE 
Send  for  a  FREE  Catalog 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  9000,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


WANTED! 

New-Yorker  to  write  for  our 
free  Planters'  Guido  to 
better  trees,  vines  and 
plants,  more  profitable 
orchards  and  Beautiful 
Homes,  millions  of  the 
choicest  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens, 
Hhododendrons,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubbery  and  Roses, 
especially  grown  to  meet 
your  requirements,  and  sold 
direct  to  you  at  Golden  Rule 
Prices.  No  agents  employed. 
Write  today  for  our  Planters' 
Guide,  It  will  save  you  money. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne;  Md. 


Selected  Trees, 
Plants  and  Shrubs 

A  complete  assortment- 
hardy  and  northern-grown 
Write  for  1929  Catalog 
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Trees  and  Plants 

FROM  VERMONT 

All  the  trees  and  plants  we  offer  are  of  proven  valueand 
hardiness.  Whether  you  need  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants, 
Evergreen's, Shmbs, Roses,  Rhododendrons  or  Perennials, 
it  will  pay  you  to  get  our  catalog.  Ask  for  one  today. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VT. 

“ Grown'Jn  Vermont— It’s  Hardy" 


Training  Raspberries 

We  have  about  three-eighths  of  an  acre 
of  Cuthbert  raspberries  planted  in  1927. 
They  made  a  fair  growth  in  1928,  and  the 
canes  are  now  5  to  6  ft.  high.  We  grew 
them  unbranched.  How  much  heading- 
back  should  a  6-ft.  cane  have?  Would 
one-third  be  too  much,  and  other  canes  in 
proportion?  We  also  have  about  a  half 
acre  of  Plum  Farmer  black  raspberries 
that  we  forced  in  branching.  They  aver¬ 
age  4  to  5  ft.  high  and  have  four  to  seven 
laterals  to  the  cane.  How  much  should 
they  he  cut  back?  Is  it  practical  to 
branch  Cuthbert  raspberries?  Will  it  in¬ 
crease  yield?  a.  p.  m. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Answering  the  last  question  first,  it  has 
been  found  inadvisable  to  pinch  red  rasp¬ 
berries  in  midsummer  in  order  to  make 
them  branch.  The  result  is  a  lot  of  weak 
side-slioots  which  produce  small,  inferior 
fruit.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
total  number  of  berries  is  greater  when 
pinching  is  done,  but  the  total  yield  is  no 
greater.  Cut  back  the  red  raspberry  canes 
this  Spring  according  to  their  vigor.  If 
you  have  wires  or  have  some  means  of 
supporting  the  canes,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  cut  them  back  at  all,  provided  they  are 
vigorous  and  can  carry  all  their  crop 
through  to  maturity.  In  some  sections  it 
is  the  common  practice  to  support  the 
canes  and  do  little  or  no  cutting.  In  the 
majority  of  sections,  however,  it  is  found 
better  to  cut  back  about  one-third,  as  you 
suggest. 

As  for  black  raspberries,  they  are  regu¬ 
larly  pinched  back  in  midsummer,  exactly 
as  you  have  done,  and  the  resulting  lat¬ 
erals  are  then  shortened  back  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  to  12  or  15  inches.  More  re¬ 
cently  results  in  Michigan  indicate  that 
it  would  be  better  to  cut  even  closer,  to 
four  to  eight  inches.  The  story  is  that  by 
this  short  pruning  the  total  number  of 
berries  may  be  somewhat  lessened,  but 
that  the  improved  size  makes  up  in  total 
yield  to  equal  that  from  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  small  berries.  Recommendations 
in  New  York  are  still  for  the  longer 
pruning,  but  mostly  because  nobody  has 
tried  the  shorter  method  over  a  long 
enough  period  to  prove  its  dependability. 
It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  try  it  out 
on  a  small  scale.  Possibly  some  of  our 
readers  have  already  used  it  and  can  re¬ 
port  upon  its  success  or  failure.  Inci¬ 
dentally  you  have  chosen  two  of  the  best 
varieties  in  Cuthbert  for  the  red  rasp¬ 
berry  and  Plum  Farmer  for  the  black 
raspberry.  H.  b.  t. 


Sweet  Peas  in  Virginia 

For  best  results  the  ground  should  be 
manured  and  dug  up  or  spaded  in  the 
Fall,  and  when  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
in  the  Spring  open  the  drills  and  sow.  If 
the  ground  was  not  dug  up  in  the  Fall, 
dig  it  up  as  soon  in  the  Spring  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  manure  is  used  in  the  Spring 
be  sure  it  is  well  decayed.  The  ground 
should  have  an  application  of  lime.  Wood 
ashes  are  good  to  supply  the  lime. 

Use  about  an  ounce  of  seed  for  20  ft. 
of  row  and  thin  to  one  plant  every  four 
inches.  The  seed  must  be  sown  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  On  well- 
drained  soils  the  seed  can  be  sown  late  in 
the  Fall,  and  the  plants  will  come  up 
very  early  in  the  Spring.  The  seeds  are 
sown  four  to  six  inches  deep,  but  only 
about  two  inches  of  the  soil  is  put  on 
them  when  sown.  The  remainder  is 
worked  in  around  the  plants  after  they 
come  up.  This  will  place  the  roots  down 
in  moist  soil. 

To  have  extra  good  sweet  peas  dig  out 
a  trench  18  in.  deep  and  12  in.  wide, 
placing  about  a  foot  of  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  and  rich  soil  in  the  bottom,  cover 
with  2  in.  of  soil  and  sow  the  peas  same 
as  described  above.  The  white  seed 
varieties  have  a  thin  skin  and  are  more 
tender  than  the  black  seeded  and  are 
likely  to  rot  in  cold  ground.  They  should 
be  sown  thicker  than  the  black  seed. 

A  trellis  to  support  the  vines  can  be 
made  from  brush  set  in  the  ground,  poul¬ 
try  wire,  or  by  driving  stakes  into  the 
ground  about  every  five  feet,  and  along 
these  stakes  run  twine,  spacing  the  twine 
six  inches  apart.  Sweet  peas  grow  about 
six  feet  high. 

The  soil  should  be  worked  as  soon  as 
possible  after,  every  rain.  Where  water 
is  available  give  the  ground  a  good  wet¬ 
ting  once  or  twice  a  week  during  dry 
weather.  Cut  the  sweet  peas  early  in  the 
morning  and  place  in  water  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  more  closely  the  flowers 
are  cut,  the  longer  they  will  continue  to 
bear.  Do  not  let  any  seed  pods  form,  and 
remove  all  wilted  flowers.  For  the  red 
spider  and  green  aphis  spray  with  soap¬ 
suds.  K.  C. 

Virginia. 


“Listen/  Lend  me  $20.  but  only  give 
me  ten  of  it.  Then  as  I  owe  you  ten 
you  owe  me  ten,  we’ll  call  it  square.” — 
George  Washington  Ghost. 
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Bames  Bros, 

RICHARED”  Delicious!  This 
.  wonderful  new  variety  has  the 
same  distinctive  shape,  the  same 
firm  texture  —  and  all  the  famous 
flavor — -of  the  Delicious.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  "Richared”  colors  earlier  and 
can  be  picked  firmer.  It  ripens 
with  a  beautiful  deep  red  color  that 
is  the  marvel  of  fruit  growers  — 
and  fruit  buyers  —  everywhere. 
Richared”  DelL.ous  promises  to  be 
a  most  profitable  apple  for  the  fruit 
grower.  Buy  your  trees  now  from 
the  original  Bames  Bros.  Nursery — 
the  Northeastern  headquarters  for 
this  fine  new  Delicious  variety.  You 
are  assured  of  the  same  dependable 
service  for  which  The  Barnes  Bros. 
Nursery  has  been  known  to  fruit 
growers  for  almost  four  decades. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 
The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn, 


Agfents  Wanted 


South  Haven 


Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the  Geneva 
New  York  Experiment  Station  has 
said:  “The  South  Haven  is  one  of 
the  two  greatest  peaches  introduced 
since  the  Eiberta.”  His  statement 
is  being  verified  every  year, 

Write  for  Information 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Born  1850  Monroe,  Michigan  StiU  Growing 
- — - - - - - - 


Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  for 
trueness-to-name  by  Dr.  J.K.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

SPECIAL-HOME  PLANTERS 


Save  time 
with  out-  ex- 
tra  large 
trees.  Also 
roses,  shrub¬ 
bery,  ever- 
greens,  etc. 


Send  for  complete  new  list — Free 


WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 
of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  102,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  “ Barnes ”  company 


|  FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

3 — 4  ft.  Apple  25c;  3  ft.  Peach  9 6c  each  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees  etc — in  fact 
I  our  Free  1929  catalog  has  every- 
iliing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. /0/PS‘f- 
Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  / 

Box  11,  Geneva,  Ohio 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine,  $1.60— Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened  Clroular 

GLASS  -  ’  $2. SO  Per  Box 

N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


hide  to  Qreeris  Unusual  Fruits 

and  Home  Qarden  Specials 

Surprise  and  delight  your  friends  with  our  new  pro¬ 
ductions  in  trees,  small  fruits,  shrubs  and  flowers  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  new  catalog. 

Quick  Profits  from  Small  Fruits 

They  bear  quickly — annual  crops — Immediate  profits. 
Big  money  from  roadside  sales  or  markets. 

Green’s  Caco  Grape — most  delicious  of  all.  Deep  wine 
red — very  rich  iu  sugar. 

Green’s  Latham  Red  Raspberry — a  new,  splendid- 
growing  variety  producing  immense  quantities  of  ex¬ 
tra  large  berries.  Earliest  to  ripen.  Extremely  hardy. 

Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry.  Strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  plants  with  immense  berries  of  the  choicest 
quality.  Unusually  productive.  A  real  money  maker. 

Green-grown  products  are  true  to  name. 

Buy  direct  and  save  l/?>  to  1/2.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Cash  discounts  for  early  orders. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

40  Green  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

National  Headquarters  for  the  Famous  Cortland  Apple  Trees. 
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Dave  Pratt’s  First  Day  at  School 

Imagine  with  me  if  you  can,  a  lonely 
country  in  the  early  morning  of  a  March 
day  40  years  ago.  It  was  very  frosty 
that  morning  and  the  trees  were  thickly 
coated  in  sparkling  robes  of  silver  that 
changed  to  golden  as  the  sun  touched 
them.  Birch  and  poplar,  pine  and  elm,  all 
had  received  the  largess  of  Jack  Frost 
and  wore  the  gift  proudly. 

Along  the  edges  of  the  hard-frozen  road 
were  beautiful  fairy  structures  of  that 
honeycomb  ice  that  crunches  with  such  a 
delightful  noise  under  one’s  feet.  The 
tiniest  puddles  rimmed  with  frost  had  be¬ 
come  miniature  lakes,  with  many  a  maple 
leaf  held  fast  on  their  surfaces. 

And  then,  along  this  road  came  a  man 
and  a  boy,  the  latter  much  too  preoccu¬ 
pied  to  notice  all  the  beauties  about  him. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  a  rural  school  for 
the  first  time  and  was  wondering  just 
what  that  school  would  be  like.  His  gray- 
blue  eyes  looked  wistfully  up  into  the 
man’s  sturdy  face,  but  that  gentleman 
was  thinking  of  wood-chopping  —  his 
school  days  were  over  long  before.  The 
boy  continued  to  wonder  what  that  school 
would  be  like  —  would  the  boys  like 
him?  —  what  sort  of  games  would  they 
play?  —  would  the  teacher  be  nice.  He 
hadn’t  liked  the  teacher  in  the  orphanage 
from  which  he  had  come. 

Although  the  boy  did  not  know  it,  this 
town  had  been  one  of  the  first  in  New 
England  to  establish  public  schools.  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  statute 
was  placed  on  record  in  the  town’s  books. 
It  read  thus:  “It  is  voted  that  there  be 
a  surkelatin  school  kep  and  a  school  mas¬ 
ter  hired  at  ye  town’s  charge.”  Two  years 
later  it  was  further  ordered,  “that  the 
school  shall  be  kep  in  four  places,  three 
months  in  a  place,  six  months  in  ye  north 
end  and  six  months  in  ye  south  end,  and 
that  the  master  should  have  thirty  pounds 
money  and  sufficient  meat  and  drink, 
washing  and  lodging  for  keeping  school 
eleven  months  and  eighteen  days  and  in 
ye  night  when  convenient.” 

As  the  man  and  the  boy  rounded  a  cor¬ 
ner  the  schoolhouse  stood  before  them,  a 
low,  unpainted,  roughly  clapboarded  build¬ 
ing  of  only  one  room.  Badly  in  need  of 
repair,  it  was  one  of  the  buildings  erected 
in  accordance  with  the  statute  150  years 
before.  Set  on  a  low  knoll  with  a  very 
small  yard,  bordered  with  a  rough,  strag¬ 
gling  growth  of  birches,  cedar  and  sweet 
fern,  with  great  gray  rocks  strewn  about, 
it  was  not  very  prepossessing  in  appear¬ 
ance.  ,  , 

They  were  met  at  the  door  by  the 
schoolmaster.  “Well,  well,  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings,”  he  said,  “What  have  you  here? 

“Another  young  scalawag  for  you  to 
teach.  Mr.  Murdock,”  the  man  answered. 
Mr.  Murdock  was  a  tall,  spare  man  with 
gray  hair  and  kindly  eyes  nearly  the  color 
of  the  boy’s  own.  He  came  forward  and 
took  the  boy’s  hand.  “I’m  glad  to  meet 
you,  my  boy,”  he  said,  “and  what  is  your 

name?”  ^  _  ., 

The  boy  replied  shyly,  Dave,  David 
James  Pratt.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  good  name  indeed,  the 
schoolmaster  said.  “Mr.  Cummings,  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  give  this  young  man 
a  good  education.  I’m  sure  lie’s  willing 
to  do  his  share  of  work  and  study.” 

And  then  as  Mr.  Cummings  left  to  go 
to  his  wood  lot,  the  children  came  troop¬ 
ing  in  to  warm  their  cold  fingers  and  feet 
at  the  big  black  heater  in  the  center  of 
the  room.  Their  cheeks  were  very  rosy 
and  their  eyes  bright  from  their  long 
walks  in  the  morning  air.  All  watched 
the  new  boy  with  such  intense  curiosity 
that  Dave  'began  to  lose  his  new-found 
courage.  But  the  schoolmaster  again 
came  to  his  rescue  by  announcing  that  it 
was  school  time  and  all  must  take  to  their 
seats. 

The  first,  study  was  spelling — an  easy 
subject  for  Dave,  and  his  eyes  were  soon 
roaming  around  the  room  noticing  the 
rough  plaster  of  the  walls  and  the  cracked 
wooden  blackboards  between  each  win¬ 
dow.  Of  course  the  children  interested 
him  too.  The  girls  were  dressed  in  neat 
calico  dresses  and  aprons  and  wore  their 
hair  in  tightly  braided,  beribboned  pig¬ 
tails,  while  the  boys  were  long-liaired  vic¬ 
tims  of  their  parents’  theory  that  a  mid¬ 
winter  haircut  meant  a  hard  cold. 

After  spelling  came  arithmetic,  a  diffi¬ 
cult  study  for  Dave,  and  he  struggled 
valiantly  with  the  mysteries  of  fractions 
till  it  seemed  an  eternity  before  recess 
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came ;  but  at  last  it  did  arrive,  and  the 
boys  trooped  out  of  doors,  the  girls  pre¬ 
ferring  to  stand  about  the  stove  and  tell 
stories  or  play  games  at  the  board. 

The  game  the  boys  were  intent  on  play¬ 
ing  was  a  strange  one  to  him.  On  the 
great  pond  of  ice  in  the  swamp  near  the 
school  they  had  drawn  lines  for  goals  and 
had  set  a  three-pronged  stick  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  small  circle.  This  stick  they  tried 
to  knock  from  its  position  by  throwing 
clubs  at  it.  Someone  evidently  was  al¬ 
ways  “It”  and  he  slipped  and  slid  in  his 
attempts  to  catch  the  players  when  they 
crossed  the  line  to  retrieve  their  clubs. 
Many  were  the  howls  of  rage  when  some 
club  missed  the  wooden  target  and  struck 
a  human  ankle  !  Soon  Dave  understood 
the  main  rules  of  the  game,  wdiich  was 
called  “Buck  on  the  Ice,”  and  he  was 
playing  and  having  great  fun. 

The  bell  suddenly  began  to  ring  and 
the  boys  started  slowly  for  the  school- 
house.  Joe  Page,  their  leader,  grumbled 
all  the  way  that  “I  know  that  Old  Mur¬ 
dock  hain’t  give  us  all  our  recess.”  “Old 
Murdock”  was  waiting  for  them  outside 
the  door.  “Boys,  I’ve  got  to  go  to  the 
village  on  urgent  business.  I’ve  left 
Nellie  Crawford  in  charge,  and  if  you 
don’t  behave  yourselves  while  I’m  gone, 
I’ll  give  you  a  good  hiding  when  I  get 
back.”  And  he  was  soon  lost  from  sight. 

Nellie  Crawford,  a  pretty  fair-haired 
girl  of  about  15,  now  appeared  in  the 
doorway  to  urge  the  boys  to  come  into 
school.  As  .Toe  Page  expressed  it,  “She’s 
all  set  up  ’bout  being  in  charge.”  But 
the  boys  had  no  intention  of  going  into 
school  then.  They  felt  that  they  ought 
to  have  the  rest  of  their  recess,  and  they 
explained  this  in  no  uncertain  terms  to 
Nellie,  as  she  was  powerless  to  make 
them  obey  her,  and  they  scampered  off 
down  the  road. 

An  old  barn  stood  not  far  from  the 
school.  It  had  been  far  enough  away 
from  the  house  when  the  latter  had 
burned,  so  that  it  had  not  caught  fire. 
Some  of  the  best  fields  were  still  culti¬ 
vated,  and  the  owner  had  recently  stored 
some  oats  in  the  barn.  Joe  knew  this, 
and  his  active  brain  developed  a  plan 
which  highly  amused  the  other  boys,  and, 
chuckling  in  glee,  they  entered  the  barn. 

For  a  time  they  amused  themselves  by 
climbing  up  and  jumping  from  the  rafters 
into  the  heaps  of  the  fragrant,  dusty  hay. 
Then  they  had  a  grand  time  in  a  sham 
battle,  rolling  about  regardless  of  their 
clothing. 

At  last  they  tired  of  this  sport  also, 
and  leaped  from  the  mows  to  the  floor, 
where  they  raided  the  grain  bags,  each 
filling  his  pockets.  Dave  followed  their 
example,  though  he  did  not  know  why. 
They  regarded  him  as  an  outsider  and 
had  not  explained  their  plans  to  him. 

So  a  little  later,  when  they  were  sitting 
in  their  seats  in  the  schoolroom,  the  boys 
all  rose  at  a  signal  from  Joe  and  began 
to  pelt  oats  at  the  unfortunate  Nellie. 
Dave  was  quite  as  much  surprised  as  the 
girls.  Nellie  shrieked  at  them  to  stop, 
but  the  grain  flew  through  the  air  all  the 
faster.  She  rushed  for  the  nearest  boy 
and  grappled  with  him,  but  the  rest  of 
the  boys  closed  in  and  continued  to  pelt 
her. 

At  the  height  of  the  commotion  the 
schoolmaster  appeared.  He  took  a  look 
at  Nellie,  who  was  then  in  tears,  her  hair 
down,  and  filled  with  oats,  her  clothing 
rumpled  and  torn. 

John  Murdock  strode  behind  his  desk 
and,  grasping  his  hickory  stick,  he  asked 
sternly :  “Will  someone  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  me  who  started  this  fracas?”. 

The  room  was  very  still  until  Dave, 
quite  unaware  of  the  stigma  attached  to 
a  tattletale,  piped  up  with  the  information. 
The  boys  who  took  the  most  active  part 
each  received  a  sound  application  of 
hickory.  (The  teacher  had  cut  a  new  one 
that  night.)  But  were  the  boys  .satisfied? 
They  were  not !  Nor  would  be  till  they 
had  a  revenge. 

It  came  soon.  In  the  afternoon  as 
they  were  again  playing  “Buck  on  the 
lee”  on  of  them  discovered  that  Dave  had 
freckles,  and  immediately  they  began  to 
jeer,  “Freckledy  tattletale” — though,  the 
truth  to  tell,  any  one  of  them  had  more 
freckles  than  Dave. 

Suddenly  Joe  had  an  another  brilliant 
idea.  “Say,  I  know  a  good  way  to  get 
rid  of  freckles!”  he  exclaimed.  “You 
take  some  of  this  here  wampus  bush  and 
rub  it  on  your  face  and  the  freckles  all 
go  away  and  never  come  back.  Let’s  fix 
Dave’s  face  for  him.”  He  held  up  a 
bunch  of  grayish  twigs  and  the  rest  of 
the  boys  grinned  slowly  in  comprehension. 
Dave  demurred ;  he  was  quite  content  to 
let  his  freckles  stay  where  they  were,  but 
the  boys  were  determined  to  remove  them 
and  they  seized  and  held  securely  while 
Joe  applied  the  wampus  bush  to  Dave’s 
face  with  gloved  hands. 

For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  the  boys 
were  very  nice  to  Dave,  and  he  began  to 
feel  that,  he  really  liked  to  live  in  the 
country.  He  was  very  happy  as  he  walked 
home  and  helped  Mr.  Cummings  with  the 
chores.  But  next  morning  w7as  another 
story.  Dave’s  face  was  terribly  swollen. 
The  wampus  had  been  nothing  else  than 
swamp  sumac,  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
poison  ivy,  and  I’m  sure  the  boys  would 
never  have  used  that  revenge  if  they  had 
known  how  Dave  would  suffer.  He  was 
a  very  sick  boy  for  more  than  a  week,  and 
Mrs.  Cummings  applied  every  soothing 
lotion  she  knew,  and  invented  many  more 
to  reduce  the  swelling  and  relieve  the 
terrible  burning. 

When  Dave  returned  to  school  he  was 
greeted  as  an  old  friend.  The  boys  had 
received  more  thrashings — this  time  from 
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their  parents  also — and  severe  lectures 
on  behavior  toward  strangers.  Even  the 
parson  mentioned  the  incident  in  his  ser¬ 
mon  on  Sunday  morning. 

And  now  as  Dave  tells  the  story,  he 
concludes,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
“The  moral  is,  ‘No  one  respects  a  tattle¬ 
tale  !’  I  learned  that  lesson  well,  but  I 
think  it  was  a  strenuous  way  the  boys 
took  to  tell  me  so.” — By  Berta  Griffiths 
(19),  Connecticut. 

Horticulturists  Meet  at 
Poughkeepsie 

More  than  170  members  and  others,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  women,  were  present 
at  the  eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Vassar 
Institute  at  Poughkeepsie  on  Jan.  30-Feb. 

1.  In  attendance  and  practical  useful¬ 
ness,  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
meetings  in  the  long  history  of  the  so¬ 
ciety. 

President  Paul  Judson  said  that  un¬ 
classified  fruit  in  closed  packages  should 
be  kept  out  of  city  markets;  that  New 
England  growers  had  won  and  w7ere  hold¬ 
ing  the  Boston  market  by  packing  suit¬ 
able  varieties  in  one  type  of  package,  and 
that  New  York  State  growers,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  same  course,  could  win  and  hold 
the  New  York  City  market.  He  favored 
higher  tariffs  on  imported  foodstuffs,  and 
instanced  bananas,  which  come  in  duty¬ 
free,  as  an  adverse  factor  in  the  domestic 
fruit  market.  New  York  State  apples, 
he  declared,  are  reputed  to  be  the  best- 
flavored  in  the  world,  but  the  State  is 
shipping  too  much  low-grade  and  unclas¬ 
sified  fruit  to  market.  E.  S.  Duncan, 
chief  of  the  State-Federal  produce  in¬ 
spectors,  said  that  Hudson  Valley  grow¬ 
ers  had  made  a  remarkable  improvement 
in  their  pack  in  1928. 

According  to  the  report  of  Secretary 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  the  so¬ 
ciety,  with  over  1,200  members,  and  a 
budget  of  about  $10,000  a  year,  is  in  a 
satisfactory  financial  condition.  It  needs 
new  members  in  order  to  expand  and  im¬ 
prove  its  work.  The  fee  is  $3. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Mundinger  of  the  Geneva 
Station  talked  on  certain  insects.  County 
Agent  A.  B.  Buckholtz  of  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty  discussed  “Fruit  Diseases  in  New 
York  in  1928.”  Dr.  II.  E.  Thomas  of  the 
State  College  at  Ithaca  had  much  to  say 
about  apple  rusts  that  was  new  and  in¬ 
structive  to  many  growers  present. 

The  forenoon  session  of  the  first  day 
closed  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
123  printed  questions  in  which  several 
members,  as  well  as  technical  authorities 
from  Geneva  and  Ithaca,  participated. 
B.  D.  VanBuren  was  in  charge  of  the 
question  section.  The  information,  sug¬ 
gestions  and  speculations  thus  brought 
out,  fully  justified  the  retention  of  this 
good  old  farmers’  institute  practice  in 
the  program.  Thirty-four  questions  con¬ 
cerned  insects,  diseases  and  spraying 
problems ;  seven  had  to  do  with  fertili¬ 
zers,  five  with  pollination,  37  with  apples, 
four  with  pears,  and  19  with  packs  and 
packages,  the  other  17  being  “general 
questions.”  Each  of  the  subsequent  ses¬ 
sions  was  opened  and  closed  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  questions. 

Prof.  E.  V.  Shear,  Jr.,  of  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege,  talked  on  “Experiments  in  Apple 
Scab  Control,”  which  he  has  been  study¬ 
ing  for  seven  years.  His  efforts  have  cen¬ 
tered  on  materials  and  methods  that 
would  reduce  scab,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cause  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  tree 
and  fruit. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Herrick  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca  talked  for  more 
than  an  hour,  in  his  simple,  delightful 
way,  with  bits  of  apt  humor  occasionally 
thrown  in,  on  “Some  Present  and  Prob¬ 
able  Future  Insect  Troubles  of  the  Fruit 
Grower.”  Dr.  Herrick  used  some  col¬ 
ored  charts  showing  several  species  of  in¬ 
sects  and  their  work.  Knowing  them 
intimately,  he  made  them  interesting. 
They  are  changeful  in  their  habits,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  changing  food  supply.  They 
adapt  themselves  to  their  environment. 
Most  species  can  be  controlled.  In  this 
class  he  places  the  Japanese  beetle  which 
is  spreading  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  a 
year.  The  bud  moth  is  a  serious  pest  in 
a  Western  New  York  area.  “Peach  grow¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “is  standing  just  about  all 
the  grief  that  is  can  endure,”  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  Oriental  peach  moth  is.  a 
grave  and  increasing  menace.  Happily 
about  42  parasites  prey  upon  this  insect 
in  the  course  of  its  life-cycle.  Eventual 
relief  lies  in  this  fact.  The  insect  win¬ 
ters  as  a  larva,  like  the  codling  moth. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Parrott  of  the  Station  at 
Geneva  discussed  “Spray  Practices  With 
Relation  to  Bud  Moth  and  Leaf  Roller.” 
He  outlined  methods  for  their  control. 
G.  E.  Ward  of  Ravena  read  a  paper  on 
his  travels  through  the  fruit  sections  of 
Southern  California,  where  he  spent  three 
months  last  Winter.  He  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  methods  of  fertilizing 
orange  orchards  which  he  studied,  by  the 
grading  and  co-operative  selling  of  citrus 
fruits,  and  by  the  reported  profits  re¬ 
ceived  by  growers. 

Dr.  L.  H.  MacDaniels  from  the  State 
College  at  Ithaca,  using  a  number  of 
charts,  talked  on  “Apple  Varieties  That 
Are  Satisfactory  Cross-Poll.enizers.”  De¬ 
licious  ranks  first  as  a  pollinator  for  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  and  Cortland  second..  These  two 
varieties  produce  pollen  of  high  potency. 
Baldwin  pollen  is  so  weak  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  it  will  germinate  un¬ 
der  test.  Bees  do  about  70  and.  other  in¬ 
sects  30  per  cent  of  the  work  of  transfer¬ 
ring  pollen.  A  member  said  that  a  bee 
would  “do  about  13  flowers  a  minute.” 


Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke  from  the  college  at 
Ithaca  spoke  on  “Rejuvenating  the  Cher¬ 
ry  Orchard.”  He  thought  that  cherry 
production  would  be  profitable  for  several 
years  to  come.  The  owner  of  the  West¬ 
ern  New7  York  orchard  of  two  acres  on 
which  his  talk  was  based,  netted  over 
$2,000  an  acre  in  one  season.  It  was 
planted  16  by  16  ft.  in  1909,  there  being 
10  rows  of  seven  Montmorency  trees  each. 
In  1922  some  of  the  trees  were  cut  back 
about  three  feet,  wood  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter  being  removed.  The  trees  were 
then  10  years  old.  At  11  years  of  age  a 
cherry  orchard  is  “at  its  best.”  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  cutting  back  was  to  prolong  the 
high  production  of  the  trees  at  this  stage, 
and  to  force  fruit-bearing  lower  down, 
so  that  leaf  surface  and  exposure  to  sun¬ 
shine  would  be  increased,  and,  further¬ 
more,  so  that  with  a  6-ft.  ladder  a  man 
could  pick  all  of  the  cherries  on  a  tree. 
The  removal  of  some  trees  within  the 
block  also  will  be  required.  After  cut¬ 
ting-back,  the  yield  fell  off  for  two  years; 
thereafter  it  increased  gradually  until  it 
exceeded  that  of  unthinned  trees.  Some 
of  the  latter  bore  65  lbs.  and  some  of  the 
thinned  trees  as  much  as  92  lbs.  each. 
The  orchard  had  yielded  17  to  19  tons 
per  acre.  One-third  of  the  trees  in  this 
orchard  bore  two-thirds  of  the  fruit,  due 
to  differences  in  their  individuality,  the 
mixed  stocks  on  which  they  were  grown, 
and  the  soil  variations  in  the  block. 

Prof.  Joseph  Oskamp  from  the  Ithaca 
institution,  using  lantern  slides,  discussed 
“The  Present  Trend  in  Orchard  Soil 
Management.”  It  was  toward  sod  and 
the  use  of  fertilizers  as  against  cultiva¬ 
tion,  in  his  opinion.  Many  orchards  are 
in  soil  ill-adapted  to  apple  trees.  The 
soil  type  is  a  decisive  factor  in  the  out¬ 
come  of  an  orchard.  A  soil  with  a  water 
level  two  to  three  feet  below  the  surface 
is  not  an  orchard  soil.  Many  soils  with 
good  surface  drainage,  in  hilly  areas,  are 
excessively  wet  12  to  36  inches  below  the 
surface.  The  advantages  and  disadvant¬ 
ages  of  sod  and  cultivation  were  set  forth. 

L.  C.  Anderson  of  Hudson  reported 
favorably  on  “Five  Years  With  Fertili¬ 
zers  of  McIntosh.”  Miss  Lorian  P.  Jef¬ 
ferson  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  presented  many  valuable  facts  in 
her  discussion  of  “Marketing  McIntosh 
Apples.”  Prof.  Richard  Wellington  of 
the  Geneva  Station  spoke  on  “Summer 
Pruning  vs.  Non-Summer  Pruning  of 
Grapes.”  “Is  the  Old  Orchard  a  Lia¬ 
bility?”  This  question  was  discussed  by 
K.  B.  Lewis,  Lawrence  Howard,  C.  R. 
Shons,  T.  E.  Cross  and  others.  Opinion 
was  divided.  Many  old  orchards  in  some 
regions  of  the  State  have  been  destroyed. 
It  is  expensive  to  remove  them.  Several 
members  who  are  doing  well  with  their 
orchards  hoped  that  old  and  unprofitable 
orchards  would  be  voluntarily  or  in¬ 
voluntarily  put  out  of  commission. 

H.  Deane  Phillips,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  at  Albany,  outlined 
and  commented  on  “The  New  Grape 
Grades.”  E.  Stuart  Hubbard  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  discussed  “The  New  York  Apple 
Pack.”  One  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
was  upon  the  death  of  L.  L.  Morrell  of 
Kinderhook. 

Only  one  man  in  the  audience  uses  dust 
sprays  alone ;  about  one-half  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  uses  both  liquid  and  dust  sprays ; 
the  rest  use  liquids.  Spray  burn  was 
reported  by  many  members.  Spraying 
caused  more  damage  than  scab  in  one 
man’s  orchard.  Ben  Davis  was  hardest  hit 
last  year  by  rust,  and  Baldwin  next,  in 
Ulster  County. 

Among  the  exhibits  in  the  Armory  were 
electric  power  plants;  apple  barrel  labels 
in  colors ;  sprayers  for  liquids  and  pow¬ 
ders  ;  fertilizers,  including  synthetic  nitro¬ 
gen  ;  ground  limestone ;  spraying  chemi¬ 
cals  and  insecticides ;  fruit  packages ;  the 
“ring  pack  system” ;  potato  dusters ;  ro¬ 
dent  control  facts  and  pictures  from  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture ;  baskets,  crates  and  lad¬ 
ders  ;  pruning  and  other  horticultural 
tools ;  stock  and  literature  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  nurseries;  cream  separators;  apple 
graders,  and  tractors.  Several  exhibitors 
reported  an  encouraging  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  booked  and  in  prospect.  All  alluded, 
however,  to  the  ever-increasing  keenness 
of  competition  which  they  are  energetic¬ 
ally  trying  to  meet. 

There  was  a  small  exhibit  of  apples  by 
growers  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered.  The  New  York  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva  exhibited  60 
varieties  of  apples  in  164  boxes.  Some 
barrels  and  commercial  packages,  selected 
at  random  by  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
showed  varying  degrees  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  growers  to  confoi’m  to  the  grades 
established  by  the  State  and  Federal  de¬ 
partments  of  agriculture.  D.  c.  w. 


Unsightly  Mailbox 

I  agree  with  the  writer  from  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  about  the  unsightly  R.  F.  D- 
mailboxes  one  sees  stuck  up  here  and 
there  along  a  country  road.  I  am  sending 
a  picture  of  one  set  in  the  stone  and 
cement  work  of  a  gateway.  This  is  work 
that  an  unskilled  man  can  do.  There  are 
plenty  of  rocks  in  Ulster  County,  and  a 
load  of  sand,  a  bag  of  cement,  a  little 
elbow-grease,  and  the  new  one  he  will 
erect  will  be  a  monument  to  his  name  and 
will  beautify  his  place.  L.  B.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  regret  that  this  picture 
was  not  clear  enough  for  engraving.  The 
metal  mailbox  is  imbeded  in  this  gate 
post,  madle  of  cobblestones  and  cement. 
Of  course  the  metal  should  be  kept  painted 
where  exposed  to  the  air. 
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An  Alfalfa 

for  Rigorous  Climates 

FORREST’S  No.  96— thoroughly 
E  acclimated  to  rigorous  climates. 
The  remarkable  root  system,  with 
underground  buds  fully  protected 
by  the  soil,  enables  it  to  survive  the 
most  severe  weather,  even  without 
snow  covering;  to  resist  the  heav¬ 
ing  of  the  ground  from  frost  in  the 
spring;  and  permit  plant  to  draw 
more  moisture  in  dry  seasons.  In¬ 
stead  of  buying  just  alfalfa,  get 
Forrest’s  No.  96— and  be  sure  of  a 
|  hardy  enduring  strain  that  will  in¬ 
crease  soil  fertility  and  produce 
heavier  crops. 


Forrest's  Vegetable  Seeds  are 
noted  for  successful  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  Sow  them,  this  year,  and 
make  your  truck  garden  more  prof¬ 
itable.  In  addition  to  our  special 
strains,  we  handle  everything  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  R-4  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Our  31st  Seed  Annual 
Now  Ready 

Send  for 
,  Your  Copy. 
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EARLY  BIRD 


For  EarHness  and  Quality 

Growsquickly  and  has  a  crispness  and 
tenderness  that  is  unsurpassed  and 
seldom  equalled.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  famous  Isbell  specialties  described  ia 

Isbell’s  1929  Seed  Annual 

—contains  over  400  illustrations  from  our 
own  photographs— 28  pages  in  true-to-natur  e 
colors  and  accurate  descriptions  of  best 
varieties  of  Northern  Grown  field,  garden 
and  flower  seeds.  Tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  returns.  Quotes  direct  from 
grower  prices  on  Bell  Brand  Quality  Seeds. 
Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Growers 

3Q8  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  87 


[oodseei 


Grown  from  Selected  Stocks 

New  crop,  tested  seeds  sure  to  produce.  Sold  for 
6 y  years  to  satisfied  customers.  Prices  reasonable. 
TREE  extra  packages  with  every  order. 
FREE  Large  catalog  with  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 


R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  145  S.  First  St,  Rockford,  III. 


THOUSANDS 
OF  CONCORD, 
IVES  SEEDLING 
AND  NIAGARA 


GRAPE  VINES 


Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Blackberry  and  Strawbei 
Plants.  Asparagus  and  Horseradish  Roots.  All  Sto 
Certified.  Write  for  Catalog  giving  Culture  Directioi 

L.  &  F.  D0NSER0  P.  0.  Box  VINELAND,  N. 


KGRAPE-VINES 

66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
bnrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  free.  WiBt  HH1  NurierltB.Inc. .  Box  9,  Predonia.N.  Y. 


More  About  the  Christmas 
Rose 

I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  a  letter  from 
W.  C.  Deming  in  regard  to  the  Christmas 
rose,  Helleborus  niger,  and  asking  if  this 
plant  is  hardy  in  New  England. 

I  had  some  of  these  plants  growing  in 
my  garden  in  Northern  New  York,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
for  years.  There,  lasting  snow  often  came 
before  the  ground  was  frozen  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  and  bloom  might  be  picked  at  any 
time  during  the  Winter  by  digging  down 
through  the  snow  ;  in  fact  one  February 
during  a  thaw  in  which  the  snow  entirely 
melted,  we  picked  literally  handfuls  of 
blossoms. 

When  I  moved  to  Vermont  some  10 
years  ago  I  brought  a  small  plant,  which 
in  sandy  soil  and  shaded  about  half  the 
day  grew  very  well  indeed.  I  find  that  it 
resents  being  divided  even  more  than  a 
peony,  and  that  it  will  not  do  well  in  an 
exposed  position  where  it  receives  full 
sunlight  the  entire  day.  No  plant  could 
be  more  hardy,  as  it  has  withstood  many 
Winters  with  me  which  have  killed  Phlox, 
Japanese  Iris  and  other  supposedly  very 
hardy  plants.  It  does,  however,  need  some 
protection  to  keep  continued  freezing  and 
thawing  from  turning  the  flowers  brown 
as  well  as  spoiling  the  evergreen  leaves. 
This  is  more  in  the  nature  of  shade  than 
as  a  protection  to  the  roots,  and  a  few 
loosely  thrown  evergreen  branches  prove 
ideal. 

In  Southern  Vermont  we  have  full 
bloom  beginning  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  can  always  dig  under  the 
snow  for  a  few  perfect  blossoms  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  and  often  some  remain  to  de¬ 
velop  as  the  snow  goes  off  in  the  Spring. 
I  consider  it  a  most  satisfactory  and 
easily  raised  plant,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  it  is  so  seldom  seen. 

Vermont.  richard  f.  barker. 

On  the  farm  near  South  Cortland,  New 
York,  where  I  was  born  and  grew  up, 
there  were  four  or  five  large  clumps  of 
Christmas  roses.  My  father’s  sister  and 
brother  also  had  them,  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  elsewhere. 

Our  plants  received  little  attention 
aside  from  a  few  forkfuls  of  manure  ap¬ 
plied  after  the  weeds  had  been  pulled. 
The  dark  green  foliage  grew  about  a  foot 
high,  and  the  blossoms  from  four  to  six 
inches.  The  stems  of  both  were  thick  and 
solid.  As  a  rule,  the  flowers  were  too 
hidden  to  be  seen  until  one  parted  the 
foliage  —  then  such  a  beautiful  sight ! 
Each  flower  stem  came  up  through  the 
eartli  bearing  one  or  two  blossoms,  which 
were  very  fragrant.  The  cut  flowers  would 
last  for  weeks  if  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

We  used  to  turn  old  pails  over  two  or 
three  clumps.  By  so  doing  the  plants 
were  kept  free  from  snow  and  ice,  and 
yet  the  snow  blanket  was  still  there  to 
keep  them  warm.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of 
Winter,  we  could  dig  away  the  snow,  re¬ 
move  the  pail  and  find  our  roses  in  fine 
condition,  because  we  would  select  a  day 
when  the  temperature  was  above  freezing. 

I  do  not  ever  remember  seeing  blos¬ 
soms  in  November,  as  mentioned  in  the 
article,  but  about  30  years  ago  there  was 
more  cold  weather  and  more  snow  than 
now,  and  the  plants  bloomed  when 
weather  conditions  were  favorable.  We 
always  found  plenty  of  flowers  as  the 
snow  melted  away  in  early  Spring. 

New  York.  rose  s.  reed. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  article  about  the 
Christmas  rose  on  page  109.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  plant.  I  know  of  no  other  like  it. 
We  have  one  here  in  Summit,  N.  J.  (22 
miles  from  New  York  City),  and  it 
blooms  every  year  in  the  dead  of  Winter 
(outdoors,  of  course).  It  is  in  full  bloom 
now  (Jan.  28)  and  has  been  for  quite 
some  time.  It  blooms  before  Christmas 
and  the  blossoms  remain  in  full  bloom 
for  most  of  the  Winter.  Of  coui’se  it  is 
often  covered  with  snow,  but  that  does 
not  bother  it.  The  floricultural  depart¬ 
ment  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  tells  me  that  it  blooms  in  their  town 
(Amherst,  Mass.),  but,  being  generally 
covered  with  snow,  people  do  not  see  it. 

I  hope  that  you  will  again  draw  the 
attention  of  flower-lovers  to  it.  It  really 
is  a  beautiful  and  wonderful  plant. 

New  Jersey.  james  a.  elliott. 


Getting-  Rid  of  Water  Lilies 

On  my  place  I  have  about  a  15-acre 
pond.  I  find  this  pond  is  rapidly  being 
covered  with  pond  lilies,  spreading 
more  and  more  each  year,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  the  bottom  is  covered  with  sev¬ 
eral  inches,  and  in  some  places  a  foot 
or  more,  of  decayed  vegetation.  The 
bottom,  when  cleaned,  is  a  pretty  white 
gravel  and  sand.  There  are  two  brooks 
leading  into  the  pond,  and  two  over¬ 
flows  or  exits. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  give  me  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
pond  lilies ;  also  as  to  how  the  decayed 
vegetation  can  be  moved?  The  Federal 
Government  is  unable  to  furnish  me 
any  information  as  to  how  to  extermi¬ 
nate  the  lilies  or  move  the  muck  from 
the  bottom.  I  would  more  than  appre¬ 
ciate  hearing  from  anyone  having  ex¬ 
perience.  G,  T.  H. 
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TieavyweightOKCS 


Weighing  42-45  Pounds 

per  measured  bushel 

at  90  cts.  a  bushel 

In  Quantities— Bags  FREE 

DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT _ The  heaviest,  thin- 

nest  hulled,  most  productive  of  all  the  heavy  oats 
we  have  tested.  Seven  of  our  customers  have  re¬ 
ported  yields  to  us  of  117  bushels  per  acre  in  New 
England,  around  100  bushels  in  New  Jersey,  on 
targe  fields  in  New  York  where  the  average  yield 
is  30  bushels,  crops  of  80,  82,  87,  89  and  92  bushels. 
In  Ohio,  a  crop  “just  twice  the  yield  .of  common 
oats.’’ 

What  Heavyweights  have  done  for  others,  they 
should  do  for  you. 

DIBBLE'S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  OATS _ Ex¬ 

tra  early,  at  still  lower  prices. 

Also  large  and  complete  stocks,  highest  quality 
only,  of  Barley,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass 
Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

Everything  for  the  Farm 

DIBBLE'S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG  illustrated 
throughout  in  colors  and  complete  price  list  free. 

Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Northern  Grown  Seed  Com 

Seed  corn  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  where  the 
growing  seasons  are  short  will  produce  earlier  and  better  crops 
than  seed  raised  further  south. 

We  are  situated  only  a  few  miles  from  Lake  Ontario  where  the 
seasons  are  short,  and  are  large  growers  of  high  grade  vegetables 
and  flower  seed.  For  many  years  we  have  been  improving  our 
stocks  by  most  careful  and  thorough  methods  of  breeding. 

Among  the  special  varieties  of  sweet  corn  which  we  raise— are 
Gill’s  Early  Market  (the  earliest  sweet  corn),  Harris’  Extra  Early 
Bantam  (the  earliest  yellow  corn)  and  Whipple’s  Yellow  (the  larg¬ 
est  early  yellow  corn). 

These  and  many  other  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  vegetables, 
flowers,  northern  grown  field  corn,  farm  seeds  and  certified  seed 
potatoes  of  our  own  growing,  are  carefully  described  in  our  new  ( 
catalogue  which  i9  sent  free.  fgr 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  Buy  Direct  from  the 
grower. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  Y, 


hiS 

Catalog 

Vfree 


Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley -Peas  -  Corn 
Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 

Inspected  for  disease  freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalos  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  S  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  ¥. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


S330  WINDLASS  75+  EXTRA 


NO  BEtTEft  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RONGS 

Complete— ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 

OATS 

SENSATION — -One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-48  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.^  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


FCIjREFS^SIEPS 

Backed  by  Experience 

ROHRER’S  Sure-Pay  Seeds  have 
for  many  years  been  known  for 
their  high  quality.  For  an  equally  long 
time  thousands  of  successful  farmers 
have  sown  Rohrer’s  Seeds.  Their  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  profitable  crops  yielded 
by  these  seeds  has  year  after  year  direct¬ 
ed  them  to  again  sow  Rohrer’s,  You 
can  benefit  by  this  experience!  Send 
for  samples. 

We  make  no  charge  for  bags  and  pay 
all  freight  expenses. 


Alfalfa 

Clover* 

Grasses 

Timothy 


Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Field  Peas 
Garden  Seeds 
Seed  Potatoes 

To  the  left  Is  pictured  our 
Spring  1929  Catalog  From 
cover  to  cover  it  it  full  of 
facts  that  will  Interest  you 
Write  for  it  today  ! 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 
Box  6  Smoketown, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


MAULE’S 


^T7sl 


I^OR  a  Bigger,  Better  and  Finer  Garden  follow 
■  the  example  of  thousands  of  Farmers  and 
Gardeners:  Plant  Maule’s  Super-Quality  Seeds. 

They  are  Pedigreed  by  a  52  year 
record  of  outstanding  merit  and  are 
Guaranteed  to  teem  with  Abundant, 
Virile  Life.  When  You  Plant  Maule 
Seeds,  You  Plant  SUCCESS.  Plan 
Before  You  Plant!  Plan  with  Maule ’a 
New  Seed  Book,  brimful  of  Success- 
Making  Information.  Write  for  it 
Now.  A  Post  Card  brings  it;  FREE. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule 

Box  89  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


urpees 


Grow 


TheVegetablesandFlow- 
ers  you  would  like  to  see 
growing  in  your  garden 
or  on  your  farm — read 
allaboutthemin  Burpee’s 
Annual  Garden  Book. 
This  is  the  catalog  that 
tells  the  plain  truth  about 
the  Best  Seeds  Thai  Grow. 
It  describes  the  Burpee 
Quality  Seeds,  Bulbs,  and 
Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy 
of  Burpee’s  Annual, 


-CUT'KERE— - 

W.  AT  LEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Box  110,  Philadelphia 
Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


Name . 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.O. 


.State, 
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YIELD 


—worth  much  more.”  Mapes  Manures  are  first 
made  rightf  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results  — 
yield,  quality,  profits  — with  the  results  from 
any  other  fertilizer.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop 
brands  and  prices— alsofor  SpecialTrial  Offer. 


My  Name  is. 


P.  O . State. 


YIELD,  Quality,  Profits.  These 
are  the  results  you  want  from 
the  fertilizer  you  buy.  Mapes  re¬ 
sults  are  so  remarkable,  so  out¬ 
standing,  so  evident,  that  you  have 
only  to  see  them  to  be  convinced 

Rthat  the  slogan,  “cost  little  more — 
worth  much  more” ,  is  a  modest  state¬ 
ment  of  the  true  worth  of  Mapes. 

Mapes  Manures  produce  bigger  yields,  better 
quality,  and  larger  profits.  That  is  why  Mapes 
users  are  so  loyal  to  Mapes.  And  that  is  why 
more  good  farmers  use  Mapes  every  year. 

*  Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis  may  pro¬ 
duce  widely  different  results,  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  materials  from  which  they 
are  compounded.  Mapes  Manures  have  al¬ 
ways  produced  outstanding  results  because 
they  have  always  been  formulated  on  the 
basis  of  crop  yield  and  crop  quality.  We  go 
to  the  crop;  we  ask  it  what  materials  it  likes 
best;  we  put  these  materials  into  Mapes 
Manures.  That’s  why  Mapes  "cost  little  more 

MAPES 

Manure  s 

cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


j.  It  Yotij. 

for  v 

YIELD-QUALITY 
PROFITS 

. . m  wm 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  R.ft 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . 


CHILDS’  OWN-ROOT 

50* 


EACH 

BIG, FIELD-GROWN  PLANTS 
3  for  $1.40: 6  for  $2.65: 12  for  $5.00 
14  listed  for  $5.75.  postpaid. 

Hardy  Hybrid  Teas.'  Growth  guaranteed. 
Bloom  from  early  Summer  to  freeze-up 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Killarney,  Double  White  Killarney,  Ophelia, 
Lady  Ashtown,  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria,  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Mme.  Butterfly,  Edward  Mawley,  Red  Radiance,  General  MacArtbur, 
Columbia,  Marjorie  Bulkeley,  Gruss  an  Teplitz 

DAHLIAS— (to  rare  varieties)  - SI. 50 
CLADIOLUS-20varieties  50*1.00;  I00.-$I.75. 
(all  different.)  Ordemow  w« .hip .t pUntinK u«f- 

- — —  "  140-page  Seed,  Plant,  Bulb  and  Shrub  Cata¬ 
log,  FREE.  All  prices  include  postage 

josh  /unite  cmvco 


WM: 


EVERY 

_  ORDER 

*100- OVER  A 
JERSEY  BEAUTY 

DAHLIA! 


LEWIS 

32  Childs  Ave, 


Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

will  pay  a  profit  when  most  other 
crops  fall.  Planting  cost  low;  pro¬ 
duces  next  year;  giant  stalks  1  to  2 
inches  in  diameter.  Has  topped  N. 

Y.  Market  for  5  years;  sold  for  $15. 

Dozen  bunches.  Five  acreB  insures  your 
bank  account.  Ideal  for  the  home  garden. 

Get  the  facts;  send  for  illustrated  booklet 
giving  prices  on  giant  roots  and  seed 

SHOEMAKER’S 
RIVERVIEW  FARMS 

Box  10  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


COLORED 

CATALOG 

FREE 


Send  25c  to  cover 
packing  and  poet- 
age  and  wo  will 
send  you  our 
Get-  Acquainted 
Special— 20  Japa¬ 
nese  Barberry 
Plants  to  make 
a  30  ft.  hedge. 


60th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Specials 

Trees— Shrubs— Fruits— Plants  —  Ever¬ 
greens — The  finest  ever  grown  sold  direct 
to  you  at  our  Special  60th  Anniversary  Prices, 
that  save  you  50%  and  enable  you  to  Beautify  your 
Home  Grounds  at  lowest  cost. 

25-CENT  ANNIVERSARY  SPECIALS 
To  show  what  we  mean  by  bargain  pricea.Ferris 
Quality  we  offer  6  Shasta  Daisies  for  26c  or  25 
mixed  Gladiolus,  26c;  or  3  choice  Perennials,  (1 
Pink  Phlox,  1  Yucca,  1  White  Achillea)  for  25c. 
Also  47  Famous  Bargains  in  catalog  Earl 
Ferris  Nursery,  620 Bridge  St..Hanmton.Ioww 


FerriS 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  86-pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
SI  .00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


lO  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Blooming  size  and  New  1929  Catalog  for  a  dime. 

GEO.  G.  FOWLER 

Main  Street  Franklin,  N.  H. 

1  Doz.  Dahlia  Bulbs 

All  new  varieties — labeled.  #5.00  or  25  not  labeled — 
Postpaid  #8,50.  Catalog  free. 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN 

Box  R-N  39  Westerly,  R.  I. 

100  Gladiolus  for  $2 

named  varieties.  Your  success  in  garden  means  first  to 
have  good  bulbs.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

AHLIAS — 30— $2.00,  unlabeled-,  60— SS.OO,  labeled. 
Perennials,  cannas.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOlStNGER,  Denton,  Mil. 
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Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants. 
Wakefields,  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Copenhagen,  Gold¬ 
en  Acre.  Postpaid  :  500,  $1.50  ;  1000,  $2.50.  Ex¬ 
press  paid:  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.15;  5000,  $9.40. 
Early  Tomato,  Pepper.  Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant 
later,  write.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO..  Tifton,  Ga. 


Farm 

Approved  varieties — Officially  analized  and  tested 

BEANS— BARLEY-BUCKWHEAT— POTATOES  — CORN— OATS 

Write  for  circular  and  sample.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y# 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler — Carman  No.  3 

Save  Money— Buy  Direct  from  Grower 
N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Strictly  first-class,  large  size  and  well  rooted.  $1.00 
ner  thousand  f.  o.  b.  here.  Mention  variety  wanted. 

GIT  A  It  AN  TEE  PLANT  OO.  -  TV  TV.  GA. 


FREE  SAMPLES  and  description  cl  CLARAGE  CORN— World’s 
Record  Corn  Crop  was  grown  tram  Ularage 
Seed.  DUNLAP  8  SON,  Boa  958.  Williamsport,  Ohio 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 
pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnovllle,  N.Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 


2  YEARS  NO.  1 

_  100  Concord,  $6; 

50  Moores  Early,  84;  60  Lucile,  $5;  25  Caco,  $4.60 ;  10 
Agawam,  $1 .76:25  Diamond.  S3.  Rost  or  express  paid. 
Bargain  list  free.  B  A  KN  HA  H  I  'S  NURSERY.  Beitavllle,  Md. 


w 


ANTED — For  Connecticut,  quantity  of  Mountain  Laurel 
and  Hhodendrons.  E.  D.  MILLS,  150  Broadway,  New  York 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  State  Farm  Products  Show  was 
held  in  Harrisburg  on  January  22,  23 
and  24.  The  apple  section  of  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  the  center  of  our  interest,  of 
course.  Floor  space  was  very  limited  so 
that  both  the  number  of  commercial  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  the  floor  space  for  each  was 
greatly  reduced  from  the  number  and  size 
of  these  displays  at  Rochester.  While  the 
apples  were  crowded  into  one  corner,  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  entries.  Even  though 
we  may  be  biased,  we  believe  that  our 
fruit  as  shown  at  Harrisburg  would  out¬ 
class  most  of  the  like  varieties  as  dis¬ 
played  at  Rochester.  From  what  we  know 
of  judging,  the  Harrisburg  show  was 
much  harder  on  the  judge,  since  the  com¬ 
petition  was  keen  in  practically  all  of  the 
important  classes. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Farley  of  New  Jersey 
judged  the  exhibits.  The  individual  hon¬ 
ors  for  winning  the  most  prizes  go  again 
to  Samuel  L.  Smedley,  Jr.,  of  Newtown 
Square,  Delaware  County,  who  doubled 
the  points  made  by  his  nearest  competi¬ 
tor.  This  carries  with  it  the  Gabriel 
Hiester  Cup  for  the  year ;  if  Mr.  Smedley 
repeats  next  Winter,  he  will  become  per¬ 
manent  owner  of  the  trophy.  The  cap  for 
the  best  bushel  of  apples  in  the  show 
went  to  C.  P.  Barnard  of  North  Brook, 
Chester  County,  for  a  bushel  tub  of  Stay- 
mans.  The  banner  awarded  to  the  county 
association  whose  members  won  the  most 
prizes  ended  in  a  tie  between  the  Dela- 
ware-Chester  County  group  and  Franklin 
County.  Each  body  is  to  have  possession 
of  the  banner  for  six  months,  while  the 
$100  prize  is  divided  equally.  The  county 
association  exhibits  resulted  in  Chester- 
Delaware  leading,  followed  by  Bucks  and 
then  by  Luzerne  County. 

The  commercially  packed  fruit  exhibit 
finally  had  two  entries — Samuel  L.  Smed¬ 
ley,  Jr.,  and  the  Gillan  Bros,  of  Franklin 
County.  We  tried  to  find  out  why  more 
growers  did  not  show  in  this  class  and 
have  several  reasons  in  advance :  Lack 
of  time  10  bother  with  it ;  a  dislike  for 
that  sort  of  exhibit,  since  the  publicity 
might  not  be  desirable ;  a  lack  of  uniform¬ 
ity  on  grades  used  (the  TJ.  S.  grades  are 
the  official  State  grades,  but  no  one  has 
to  use  them,  so  that  many  make  their 
own  set  of  grades).  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  causes  for  this  lack  of  material, 
we  hope,  was  in  the  fact  that  this  was 
limited  to  barrels  only,  and  more  Penn¬ 
sylvania  growers  than  we  supposed  have 
abandoned  the  barrel  for  the  bushel  bas¬ 
ket.  At  least  several  men  want  the  class 
extended  to  include  the  bushel  basket  for 
next  year.  Then  we  shall  see. 

A  York  County  orchardist  has  become 
tired  of  thieving  from  the  packing  shed 
and  chicken  coop,  so  that  he  is  installing 
a  burglar  alarm  on  those  buildings.  To 
illuminate  the  situation  adequately,  he 
will  put  a  revolving  light,  like  those  used 
for  airplane  beacons,  on  top  of  the  stable. 

A  member  of  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  visited  Europe  last  year, 
slates  that  he  saw  a  considerable  acreage 
of  extremely  dwarf  apple  trees  growing 
along  the  Rhine  through  Germany.  These 
are  the  little  fellows  that  bear  at  about 
two  years  after  planting.  If  these  dwarfs 
pay  on  this  high-priced  land,  as  it  is 
claimed  they  do,  it  may  point  to  a  future 
for  semi-dwarfs  or  almost-standards  in 
this  country,  since  the  advice  is  heard 
in  all  States  to  keep  the  trees  down  to 
from  20  to  25  feet. 

The  Extension  Services  of  the  New 
England  States  have  issued,  during  this 
past  year,  an  attractive  bulletin  in  colors 
entitled  “The  New  England  Seven.”  This 
is  an  attempt  to  familiarize  the  reader 
with  the  more  important  commercial  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  in  New  England,  as  well 
as  part  of  a  movement  to  standardize  the 
commercial  variety  list  in  that  section  of 
the  country.  The  seven  sorts  referred  to 
are  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  Gravenstein, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Wealthy,  Deli¬ 
cious  and  Northern  Spy. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  December  8,  1928, 
we  mentioned  several  of  the  newer  red 
sports  of  standard  varieties.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  cause  for  considerable 
discussion.  From  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  a 
nurseryman  wrote  to  learn  more,  details 
about  the  sorts  we  had  noted,  stating  that 
his  nursery  had  developed  several  all-red 
apples — a  dark  red  Rome,  a  new  dark 
Stayman,  a  solid  red  Jonathan  and  a 
darker  Winesap,  and  a  red  Delicious.  A 
Minnesota  nurseryman  wrote  about  Red 
Duchess,  which  he  had  sent  us  several 
years  ago.  Like  old  varieties,  this  is  a 
live  topic. 

A  survey  of  roadside  stands  m  Massa¬ 
chusetts  shows  that  freshness,  quality  and 
price  are  the  three  principal  things  con¬ 
sidered  by  consumers  who  buy  farm  prod¬ 
uce  at  these  stands,  according  to  Harold 
T.  McCarthy,  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Markets.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  answering  the  questionnaires  re¬ 
gard  the  roadside  stands  as  satisfactory 
places  to  buy  products.  Of  the  three  fac¬ 
tors,  freshness  of  the  produce  is  the  most 
important.  The  records  of  nearly  200 
stands  were  examined  and  several  thou¬ 
sand  customers  replied  to  questionnaires. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  the  recent 
Harrisburg  meetings  of  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
were  free  from  discussion  of  deer  damage. 
This  may  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  deer  fences  in  keep¬ 
ing  these  animals  out  of  the  protected 
orchards.  B.  H.  sudds. 
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Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


This  lead  seal  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  cer¬ 
tifies  that  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy 
are  true-to-name.  It  remains  on 
the  tree  until  it  fruits.  You  take 
no  chances. 

Write  for  1929  Catalog  and  price 
list.  We  hare  no  agents— you  deal 
direct. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
177  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 

True  4o  N<mie  Fruii  Treed 


BERRY 

PLANTS 

37  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 

1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in 
the  heart  of  Ohio.  Small 
fruit  plants  and  orna¬ 
mentals  our  specialty. 
Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 


New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Latham  Red  Raspberry, finest  that  grow s 
New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry 
New  Kette  Peach,  best  to  follow  Elberta 


Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Catalog  No.  35P. 

Copy  free  on  request 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1929_Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit. or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable. — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  SL.  Salisbury, 


Md. 


i 


get  theBigFREE  BASS 

'  Strawberry  book 

Illustrates  in  natural  colors  our  heavy 
yielding.  Big  rooted.  Healthy,  Northern 
grown  MASTODON  and  all  varieties 
of  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  small  fruit 
plants ,  Grape  vines.  Fruit  trees .  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs.  Highest  quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

_  $3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

Buys  GUARANTEED,  big  yielding  strawberry  plants  that 
thrive  anywhere.  Write  at  once  tor  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  in  full  colors.  Don’t  buy  any  plants  until  you  get  it. 

PASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


W  O  R  LD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

A-  l.vo  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  roots. 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
t.AF.  JIOSDlillO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J 


CTRAWBERRY  DLANTS 

U  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  $2.60  1  PER  >000 

B.  L.  Smith,  of  Pa.,  says,  “I  picked  60  bushels  of  berries 
from  1300  of  your  plants”.  Catalog  free. 

C.  8.  PERDUE  Box  SO  8HOWELL,  Ml». 

“ Better  plants  for  less  money” 


STRAWBERRIES 

Our  18th  Annual  Bargain  Book  of  guaranteed  berry 
plants,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  and  bulbs;  including 
MASTODON  Everbearing  Strawberry,  sent  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices.  SPECIAL— 250  Mixed  Gladiolus  (bulblets) 
postpaid  for  2Sc.  J  M.  R0KEIY  9  SON,  Box  10,  BRIOCEMAN.  MICH 


STRAWBERRY  PL  ANTS—  Chesapeakes,  Premier,  Kel¬ 
loggs’  Beauty,  all  standard  varieties  for  less  money. 
Catalog  free.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  8  SONS,  Willxrds,  Maryland 


Raspberries-Strawberries-Shrnbs-Etc. 

Latham  and  Herbert  Raspberries,  Howard  17  and  Masto¬ 
don  Strawberries,  Washington  Asparagus.  Other  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc.  All  guaranteed. 
Prices  low.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosiek  Falls,  N.Y. 


itTur  fipci  C  and  peach  trees  hauled  from  you 
•  lit  Rirtt  made  a  splendid  growth.  1  con 
sider  them  100#  quality.”  Wrote  O.  C.  Knoble,  Kipton, 
O.  Quality  like  this  is  here  for  you  now.  3-ft.  apple, 
$15—100;  2  ft.  peach  trees,  *7—100,  Concord  vines,  $3-100. 
H.  A.  BORLING  6N,  MADISON,  O. 


1E&  3  M  i- 

Save  Money”*"" 

and  Crates.  Buy  at  factory 
prices  aud  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS.  Write  for  free 
catalog  NOW. 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 
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The  Heart  of  Neighborliness 

Last  night  I  sat  before  the  fire  reading 
the  weekly  issue  of  a  community  paper 
printed  at  our  old  home.  There  were  the 
usual  items  about  the  local  fishermen  try¬ 
ing  their  luck  through  the  ice,  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Grange,  the  season's  deep¬ 
est  snowfall,  and  the  placing  of  ashes  on 
Station  Hill  to  relieve  the  slippery  con¬ 
dition. 

Then  we  read  a  half-column  article  tell¬ 
ing  how  a  father  took  his  life  in  his  hands 
t  rescue  the  baby  from  a  burning  house. 
This  article  concluded  with  the  statement, 
“It  is  the  desire  of  this  farmer's  friends 
to  see  that  the  family  is  at  once  supplied 
with  necessary  equipment  to  resume 
housekeeping.  Much  has  already  been 
done  for  them  in  this  respect.” 

As  I  laid  the  paper  aside  my  thoughts 
traveled  over  the  hills  to  this  little  vil¬ 
lage,  20-odd  miles  away,  where  the  neigh¬ 
bors  were  helping  an  unlucky  friend.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  Winter  following  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  when  Mother 
and  Babe  and  I  came  to  this  particular 
community.  It  was  a  Winter  quite  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  present  one.  There  was  a 
“green”  Christmas,  and  the  temperature 
hovered  around  the  freezing  point,  the 
ground  being  bare  of  snow. 

The  “flu”  was  prevalent,  as  it  is  this 
year,  and  the  country  doctor  worked  day 
and  night  caring  for  his  patients. 

Babe  was  taken  sick  and  finally  Mother 
and  I  were  both  forced  to  give  in  to  the 
dread  disease. 

Everything  seemed  hopeless.  We  hardly 
knew  our  neighbors  and  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  a  nurse. 

The  doctor  made  his  daily  call  and 
hurried  out,  and  it  was  but  a  few  minutes 
before  the  wife  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  from  across  the  road  and  the  little 
lady  from  next  door  bustled  in  and  as¬ 
sumed  complete  charge  of  our  establish¬ 
ment.  Mother  and  I  know  we  have  these 
good  neighbors  to  thank  for  bringing  our 
baby  through  the  sickness.  When  we  were 
able  to  get  around  again  our  good  neigh¬ 
bors  withdrew  with  a  kindly  word  as  to 
our  welfare. 

How  different  it  was  three  or  four 
years  later,  when  Mother  was  taken  sick 
in  the  big  city  where  we  resided.  Again 
we  didn’t  know  our  neighbors,  and  they 
didn’t  know  us.  Mother  had  to  go  to  the 
hospital,  and  there  were  the  three  little 
tots  with  no  one  to  look  after  them. 

A  happy  thought ;  a  long-distance  phone 
call  back  to  our  former  neighbors  in  the 
little  village  in  the  hills.  “Surely,  we’ll 
take  care  of  them.  Bring  them  right 
down,”  and  for  six  weeks  while  Mother 
was  recuperating  our  good  old  neighbors 
took  care  of  our  children. 

It  is  the  same  everywhere  through  the 
great  country  areas.  Wherever  we  go  we 
find  this  same  spirit  and  neighborliness. 

B  hen  there  is  a  fire  and  household  neces¬ 
sities  are  lost,  the  neighbors  don’t  pass 
out  the  worn-out  utensils  from  their  own 
kitchen.  They  go  to  town  and  purchase 
bright,  shiny,  new  ones. 

This  neighborliness  is  indeed  a  virtue 
of  the  country.  Upon  practically  every 
farm  there  is  a  real  home  and  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  the  people  who  live  in  the 
home  next  door.  It  reminds  us  of  a  little 
poem  which  reads  : 

“A  house  is  built  of  wood  and  stone, 

Of  posts  and  sills  and  piers, 

But  a  home  is  built  of  loving  deeds 

That  last  a  thousand  years.” 

T.  T.  J. 


A  Thrifty  French  Planter 
Sees  Prosperity  In 
Mulch  Paper  Grown  Melons 


READ  the  letter  at  the  top 
-  of  this  page  carefully. 
Behind  it  is  a  story  of  an  agri- 
cultural  tragedy,  oneyouyour- 
self  know  well  —  a  situation 
where  agroup  of  melon  grow¬ 
ers  in  far  away  France  market 
their  crops  annually  at  a  nig¬ 
gardly  profit,  or  at  a  loss  be¬ 
cause  each  year  all  the  melons 
of  the  section  are  dumped 
into  an  over-stocked  market 
at  the  same  time,  while  ten 
days  earlier  maturity  might 
mean  fortune! 

One  of  this  group  with 
vision,  senses  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  Gator -Hide  Mulch 
Paper  in  stimulating  growth 
and  bringing  his  melons  to 
market  while  there  is  still  a 
market  for  the  melons  and  a 
profit  for  himself. 

Earlier  crop  production  is 
one  of  the  big  features  of 
paper  mulching.  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  bulletins 
and  reports  from  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  Mulch  Paper, 
by  increasing  soil  temperature 


From  a  letter  written  by  a 
French  melon  grower  who 
is  interested  in  earlier  ma¬ 
turity  and  increased  prices 
for  his  crop. 


and  conserving  soil  moisture, 
brings  crops  to  maturity  far 
in  advance  of  normal  plant¬ 
ings.  Under  many  conditions 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 
maintains  a  daytime  soil  tem¬ 
perature  all  through  the 
twenty-four  hours.This  means 
that  bacterial  activity  in  the 
soil  goes  on  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  it  means  twenty-four 
hours  instead  of  eight  or  ten 
hours  of  growing  time  a  day. 

And  one  thing  more:  Gator- 
Hide  Mulch  Paper  reduces 
the  necessity  for  cultivation, 
and  for  weeding  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum.  It  not  only  pro¬ 
duces  bigger  and  earlier  crops, 
it  produces  crops  at  a  smaller 
expenditure  of  time,  effort 
and  labor  for  cultivation. 

Qator-Hide  now  available 
in  any  quantity 

Last  Spring,  Gator-Hide  was 


And  here  is  the  answer  to  the  French  planter's 
question:  At  the  right:  121  melons  weighing  142  lbs., 
growing  under  Mulch  Paper.  In  the  unmulchcd  row 
at  the  left  the  yield  svas  26  melons  weighing  31*i 
lbs.  Both  rows  planted  at  the  same  time. 


available  only  on  a  restricted 
basis — four  rolls  to  an  individ¬ 
ual.  This  was  to  allow  the  great¬ 
est  possible  number  of  planters 
to  experiment  with  it.  Now, 
many  are  planning  to  plant  acres 
under  Mulch  Paper  in  1929. 

Don’t  let  this  year  pass  with¬ 
out  testing  Gator- Hide  Mulch 
Paper.  See  for  yourself  on  your 
own  land  how  it  increases  yield, 
does  away  with  the  need  for 
back-breaking  cultivation,  en¬ 
ables  you  to  market  your  crop 
days  —  weeks  —  before  your 
neighbors  while  prices  are  high¬ 
est.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  with  Gator -Hide 
Mulch  Paper  write  us  using  the 
coupon. 


Saving  Needless  Repairs 

My  own  experience  has  taught  me 
many  things  about  steel  stanchions  and 
steel  barn  equipment ;  but  some  of  these 
things  I  should  have  learned  years  ago 
instead  of  the  last  few.  I  should  have 
started  oiling  and  greasing  the  connec¬ 
tions  and  wearing  surfaces  of  stanchions 
from  the  very  day  they  were  installed, 
just  as  I  would  grease  a  farm  wagon  at 
regular  intervals.  The  repair  bills  from 
wear  alone  would  have  been  barely  no¬ 
ticeable.  Wear  is  a  greater  item  than 
breakage  in  most  types  of  steel  equip¬ 
ment,  and  to  overcome  this  I  grease  and 
oil  the '  upper  and  lower  connections  on 
all  my  steel  stanchions  every  week  just 
ns  regularly  as  a  certain  day  in  the  week 
comes  around.  I  find  the  results  are  sur¬ 
prising  and  needless  repairs  are  saved. 
Then,  too,  annoying  squeaks  are  elimi¬ 
nated  altogether. 

Wisconsin.  warken  h.  fkoelich. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mulch  Paper  Division,  Room  1003 


IN  TWO  TYPES 

Type  A  —  for  Annuals, 
primarily  in  field  culture. 

18"  width  —  300  lineal 
yards  to  roll  .  .  $3.50 
36"  width  — 300  lineal 
yards  to  roll  .  .  $7.00 
Type  B— for  Perennials 
in  field  culture  and  ALL 
garden  work. 

18"  width — 150  lineal 
yards  to  roll  .  .  $3.50 
36"  width  —  150  lineal 
yards  to  roll  .  .  $7.00 

Special  prices  for  larger  quantities 


This  paper  is  completely 
covered  by  the  Eckart  Pat¬ 
ents  under  which  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company 
has  the  rights  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  sale  in  the  thirty- 
seven  states  east  of  Colo¬ 
rado. 


PAPER  COMPANY 

107  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
Mulch  Paper  Division,  Room  1003 
107  East  41st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet,  “TheMiraclc 
of  Mulch  Paper,”  and  tell  me  where  1  can 
secure  a  supply  of  Gator- Hide  Mulch  Paper 
in  this  territory. 

My  dealer  is 


Send  coupon  for  | 
Free  Booklet  , 


PLANT  UNDER  GATOR-HIDE  MULCH  PAPER  IN  1929 
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ORCHESTRAS  .  CROP  REPORTS 
WEATHER  .  CHURCH  SERVICES 
NEWS  FLASHES  •  BRASS  BANDS 
FIDDLING  CONTESTS  •  SPORTS 
CHILDREN’S  STORIES 
GREAT  SINGERS 


IT’S  ALL  TRUE 


_ when  you  have  the  right  radio 


RADIO  does  bring  the  city  "up 
close.”  It  does  mean  more  to 
farm  families  than  to  anyone  else. 

BUT  you’ve  got  to  have  a  good 
radio.  Radio  that  reaches  out. 
Radio  that  sounds  natural.  Radio 
that’s  always  ready  when  you  are. 
The  best  evidence  that  Atwater 
Kent  Radio  is  good  radio — that  it 
really  does  the  job  as  everybody 
wants  it  done — is  the  fact  that  it 
is  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  the 
best  seller  in  both  the  city  and  the 
country.  After  listening,  after 
comparing  prices,  most  people 
want  it — because  they  find  it’s  the 
kind  they  want. 

From  a  lamp-socket  or 
from  batteries 

Some  homes  have  electricity,  some 
haven’t.  Either  way,  you  get  fine 
Atwater  Kent  performance  and 
proved  dependability.  If  you  do 
not  happen  to  have  power  from  a 
central  station,  you  can  enjoy  the 
broadcasting  with  the  improved, 
powerful  1929  Atwater  Kent 


Model  40  (Electric),  $77.  For  110- 
1 20  volt,  50-60  cycle  alternating  current. 
Requires  6  A.  C.  tubes  and  1  rectifying 
tube,  $77  (without  tubes). 


battery  set.  It,  too,  is  perfected. 

The  main  thing  is:  Don’t  wait. 
The  air  is  full  of  wonderful  pro¬ 
grams  —  today  —  tonight  —  and 
they’re  meant  for  yon.  Get  what’s 
coming  to  you — as  more  than 
2,000,000  other  families  do — with 
an  Atwater  Kent. 


Model  56.  Tlic  new  all-in-one  set  that  fits 
so  beautifully  anywhere.  Full-vision 
Dial.  For  110-120  volt,  50-60  cycle  alter¬ 
nating  current.  Requires  6  A.C.  tubes  and 
1  rectifying  tube.  Without  tubes,  $97. 


Battery  Sets,  $49 — $68.  Solid  ma¬ 
hogany  cabinets.  Panels  satin-finislied  in 
gold.  Full-vision  Dial.  Model  48,  $49: 
Model  49,  extra-powerful,  $68.  Prices  do 
not  include  tubes  or  batteries. 


Prices  slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies 


On  the  air— every  Sunday  night — Atwater  Kent  Radio  Hour — listen  in! 


ATWATER  KENT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  A.  Atwater  Kent,  President ,  4888  Wiesahickon  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Victory  Ahead 

Unless  all  words  of  honor  fail,  country 
schools  are  going  to  receive  more  than 
twice  as  much  State  aid  next  year.  The 
measures  extending  this  aid  are  known 
as  the  Webb-Rice  bills.  One  of  these  bills 
extends  the  equalization  quota  to  districts 
which  employ  two,  three  and  four  teachers 
and  carries  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000 
to  help  these  districts.  The  other  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  uniform  tax  in  one-teacher 
districts  of  4  mills  ($4  per  thousand)  on 
actual  valuation,  and  guarantees  opportu¬ 
nity  to  improve  such  schools  by  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  State  will  pay  the  difference 
between  a  4-mill  tax  on  the  actual  valu¬ 
ation  and  $1,500.  The  one-teacher  bill 
carries  an  appropriation  of  $4,500,000. 

Districts  which  employ  less  than  five 
teachers,  under  the  present  discriminatory 
law,  are  excluded  from  receiving  any 
money  from  the  equalization  quota.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  discrimination,  country  dis¬ 
tricts  have  been  receiving  less  than  half 
of  their  just  share  of  State  aid.  At  the 
present  time  one-teacher  districts  which 
are  assessed  above  $75,000  are  receiving 
less  than  $400  net  State  aid.  A  district 
of  this  class  probably  levies  $800  to 
$1,100,  which  means  a  tax  rate  at  least 
$8  to  $11  per  thousand.  Under  the  plan 
about  to  be  adopted  a  district  having  an 
actual  valuation  of  $100,000  need  only 
raise  a  tax  of  $400  ($4  per  thousand), 
and  the  State  will  pay  the  balance, 
amounting  to  $1,100,  provided  the  district 
has  expended  that  amount  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

The  following  table  shows  how  country 
districts  will  benefit  when  they  receive 
the  “square  deal”  apportionments : 


ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Actual 

valuation  Total 

of  expenditun 

district  last  year 

$300,000 _  $1,500 

250,000 _  1,500 

200.000 _  1,500 

150.000 _  1.500 

100,000 _  1,500 

75,000 _  1.500 

50,000 _  1,500 

25,000 _  1,500 


State  aid 

Future 

Present 

under 

tax 

gross 

“square 

rate 

State  aid 

deal” 

Per  M. 

$425 

$425 

$4 

425 

500 

4 

425 

700 

4 

425 

900 

4 

425 

1,100 

4 

450 

1,200 

4 

600 

1,300 

4 

800 

1,400 

4 

Note. — At  least  $50  should  be  deducted  from 
gross  Stale  aid  to  get  net  State  aid.  Approxi¬ 
mately  this  amount  is  deducted  at  Albany  and 
transferred  to  the  Teachers’  Retirement  Fund. 

The  proposal  which  the  Legislature  is 
about  to  adopt  is  almost  identical  with  the 
plan  submitted  to  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  to  the  education  department 
by  representatives  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  during  the  session 
of  1924.  At  that  time  the  School  Society 
proposed  requiring  districts  to  levy  a  3.5- 
mill  tax  on  actual  valuation  and  the  State 
pay  the  difference  between  such  a  tax  and 
$1,300.  The  cost  of  running  schools  has 
increased  since  1924.  Therefore  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  proper  that  the  State  should  allow 
$1,500  instead  of  $1,300  for  the  annual 
school  expense.  Up  to  the  present  year 
the  School  Society  and  the  New  York 
State  Grange  have  been  the  only  farm 
organizations  to  support  this  legislation. 
Bills  to  extend  the  equalization  quota  to 
country  districts  have  been  sponsored  by 
these  two  farm  organizations,  acting 
alone,  during  the  past  several  years. 

The  attitude  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  is  one  of  gratitude 
toward  all  persons,  publications  and  asso¬ 
ciations  which,  in  any  degree,  have  con¬ 
tributed  services  toward  securing  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  We  aro 
emphatic  in  this  declaration  because  we 
know  that  the  State  aid  proposed  for 
country  schools  will  be  appreciated  by 
farmers  as  being  one  of  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  legislative  enactments  ever  accom¬ 
plished  at  Albany. 

The  “Little  Red  Schoolhouse”  has  de¬ 
manded  and  is  now  about  to  receive  a 
square  deal. 


Civil  War  Veteran  Speaks 

At  the  dedication  of  the  monument 
erected  at  Wickford,  R.  I.,  to  the  boys 
of  North  Kingston,  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  World  War,  Eugene  I.  Roffee,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  was  one  of 
the  speakers.  Some  of  Mr.  Roffee’s  re¬ 
marks  are  given  below,  from  the  Wick¬ 
ford  Standard : 

“When  war’s  wild  clamor  filled  the 
land.”  Sixty-six  years  ago  this  month 
on  the  13th  day  of  December,  1862,  we 
fought  the  battle  that  is  known  as  the 
‘Slaughter  at  Fredericksburg.’  In  this 
disastrous  battle  the  shattered  and  dis¬ 
heartened  forees  of  the  once  pround  Army 
of  the  Potomac  under  General  Burnside 
retreated  across  the  Rappahannock 
River  in  the  night  on  p  atoon  bridges, 
leaving  behind  about  15,000  killed, 
wounded  and  missing. 

“Where,  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet, 
“On  fame’s  eternal  camping  ground, 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread.” 

“Most  of  us,  at  that  time  were  mere 
lads — 

“Mere  lads  fitter  far 

To  grace  some  loving  mother’s  hearth, 

Than  these  grim  scenes  of  war.” 

“The  opening  chorus  (?)  of  the  battle 
found  most  of  us  boys,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  ‘scared  half  to  death.’  But 
we  soon  regained  our  sorely  wrnning 
courage  when  it  was  rather  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

“Hunky  boys,  Yankee  Doodle 
When  the  cannons  loudly  roar!” 

“I  am  familiarly  known  as  ‘Boy  m 
Blue.’  ” 


He  Couldn’t  Buy  It  Back 

Mr.  James  E.  Colegrove  of  Corry,  Pennsylvania,  sold 
his  Clark  "Cutaway”  to  a  neighbor.  Later  on  he 
tried  to  buy  it  back,  but  his  neighbor  refused  to  sell 
Mr.  Colegrove  wrote  us  and  told  us  why.  Read  his 
letter  for  the  reason. 

"Your  favor  of  the  17th  received.  Are  the  18-inch 
disks  superior  to  the  16-inch,  if  so  in  what  way} 
Please  send  me  delivered  prices  on: 

A-5  20,  16  in.  disks  5%  ft.  cut  3-h  hitch 

A- 6  24,  16  in.  disks  6%  ft.  cut  3-h  hitch 

X-5  20,  18  in.  disks  5%  ft.  cut  3-h  hitch 

X-6  24,  18  in.  disks  ft.  cut  3-h  hitch 


and  I  will  select  the  one  T  think  is  best  suited  to  my 
work.  I  bought  a  Double  Action  Harrow  of  you 
about  25  years  ago  and  used  it  about  10  years  and  a 
team  run  away  with  it  and  scattered  it  all  over 
the  farm,  and  I  could  not  see  any  way  to  repair  it. 
I  sold  it  to  a  man  who  has  a  250-acre  farm;  he 

patched  it  up  and  is  using  it  yet.  I  tried  to  buy  It 

this  spring,  but  he  would  not  sell,  said  they  used  it 
more  than  any  other  implement  on  the  farm.  It  is 

possible  I  may  help  you  to  sell  some  of  your  im¬ 

plements.  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  recommend  them.’’ 


Combines  the  utmost  in  flexibility  with  the  utmost 
in  efficiency.  It  does  the  greatest  amount  of  work 
in  the  shortest  time. 

Light  draft.  The  front  section  can  be  used  separ¬ 
ately  as  rear  section  is  detachable. 

The  disks  are  made  of  cutlery  steel  heat  treated 
and  forged  sharp.  Forged  edge  disks,  found  only  on 
Clark  "Cutaways'*  won’t  crack,  bend  or  chip  even 
when  used  on  stony  ground.  They  outlast  2  to  3 
sets  of  other  disks. 

Choice  of  cutout  or  solid  disks  same  price. 

Clip  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  which  tells  more 
about  the  Clark  “Cutaway"  Flexible  Double  Action 
Harrow;  alBO  about  double  action  rigid  frame  har¬ 
rows  and  other  tillage  implements.  Valuable  Book. 
"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  also  sent  free. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

45  Main  St.,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  price*  and  book,  "The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage." 


Name 


Address 


now  Is  SUPER-Galvanized  with 
99  92-100  per  cent  pur*  zinc,  same 
high  quality  as  on  TELEPHONE 
Wire.  Amazing  values  in  Farm, 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints, 
Roofing.  Factory  to  you.  12-to-24 
Hour  Service-  .  We  Pay  the 
Freight.  Write  tor  Free  Catalog 

BDATUPDC  Dent:.  Mnnrlfl.  Incf. 


» BROWN  FENCE 

less 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-Don’t  , 

buy  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence,  Net- 
tine.  Gates.  Steel  Posta,  BarbWire, 
Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Separators, 
or  Tires  until  you  get  my  FREE  i 
BARGAIN  CATALOG..  See  the 
money  my  Straight  Line  Selling 
Plan  Saves  you.  I  pay  freight— 
r  guarantee  quality,  24  hour  service. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4325  Cleveland,  ' 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS  ! 


Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


VIRGINIA  FARM  SALE 

STOCKED,  CROPPED  AND  EQUIPPED 
140  ACRES,  *7,500 

Fourteen  head  stock,  2  mares,  Harness,  wagon.  76  head 
poultry;  all  farm  machinery,  garden  tools;  all  grain 
and  hay  at  time  of  sale.  Milk  cans ;  some  furniture. 
140  acres,  about  75  in  cultivation,  balance  timber  and 
woodland,  fenced  and  watered  by  running  streams. 
Residence,  7  rooms.  Cow  barn,  22x50  ;  horse  barn,  16x32 
with  sheds.  Garage.  Corn  Crib,  meat  and  poultry 
house.  Pure  water  in  yard.  Nice  shade.  Family  orchard. 
City  8  miles  over  good  road.  Thickly  settled  prosperous 
section.  Railroad,  Post  Office  and  Store,  mile. 
High  School  and  Church  %  mile.  Splendid  grain,  stock 
and  dairy  farm.  Terms. 

ALLISON  A  YOUNG  .  .  Fredericksburg,  Ya. 

DEL-MAR-VA  THE  MARKET 
BASKET  OF  THE  EAST 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motortruck  to  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splendid  produc¬ 
tive  land,  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  Low 
prices.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little  snow'  and 
freezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet— FREE. 
Addess— 167  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


17  _  _  A„*  I,  0„1„  140 acre  farm;  tine  house,  bath 
l  Or  3  V^UICK  0316  and  heat;  other  buildings; 
some  timber ;  fine  location.  Price,  $6.300— $2,000  cash. 
A  BARGAIN.  J.  R.  McGONIGAL  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

Pure  Pork  Sausage  in  6  lb.  Bags . 35c  per  lb. 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C.  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 

O  WASCO  BAG  CO  . Rochester,  N  Y. 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  Story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  36th  St..  New  York 
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An  Old-fashioned  Garden 

I  would  like  to  plant  and  raise  a 
real  old-fashioned  flower  garden.  I 
have  plenty  of  space,  hut  would  like 
this  particular  garden  to  be  about  20  or 
25  ft.  square  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house.  a.  j.  m. 

An  old-fashioned  garden  usually 
shows  a  mixture  of  annuals  and  peren¬ 
nials,  and  the  first  year  the  annuals 
may  be  the  chief  feature  while  the  per¬ 
ennials  are  coming  on.  As  the  garden 
progresses,  the  perennials  will  be  the 
chief  feature,  the  annuals  being  used 
to  insure  a  succession  of  bloom. 

If  a  start  is  made  in  the  Spring 
some  perennial  plants  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  first  setting,  and  others 
grown  on  during  the  season.  The  va¬ 
cant  spaces  would  be  filled  with  an¬ 
nuals.  Cornflowers,  annual  larkspur, 
Nigel  la.  commonly  called  love-in-a-mist, 
marigolds,  both  French  and  African, 
Coreopsis,  Gaillardias,  annual  pinks, 
Seabiosa,  Shirley  poppies,  four-o'clocks 
and  the  Euphorbia  commonly  called 
snow-on-the-mountain  are  all  excellent ; 
also  globe  amaranth  and  the  other 
everlastings  classed  as  “straw  flowers.” 
Pansies,  candytuft  and  sweet  Alvssum 
would  be  desirable  as  low  edging 
plants. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  perennials, 
and  these  may  be  added  to  as  desired. 
German  Irises  in  variety  spread  rapid¬ 
ly;  the  best  time  to  set  them  is  just 
after  flowering.  The  dwarf  Crimean 
Iris,  I.  pumila,  is  desirable  for  edging ; 
it  blooms  early,  and  is  very  hardy. 
Pinks  in  variety.  Sweet  William, 
larkspurs,  foxgloves,  herbaceous  Phlox, 
native  Asters,  pompon  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  perennial  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis 
lanceolata,  Pyretlirum  roseum,  and 
some  of  the  perennial  sunflowers  are  es¬ 
pecially  desirable.  Of  course  the  old- 
fashioned  gai’den  should  always  have 
a  plant  of  southernwood  or  old  man. 

We  are  not  told,  whether  the  situa¬ 
tion  suggested  is  in  full  sun  or  shade, 
or  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  before 
planting  and  sowing  the  ground  should 
be  well  prepared  and  enriched.  Set 
the  taller  plants  at  the  back,  and  the 
low-growing  varieties  along  the  edges. 
Next  Fall  set,  if  possible,  some  Narcis¬ 
sus  and  tulip  bulbs  to  give  early  flow¬ 
ers,  or  some  Crocus  roots  along  the 
edges. 

Dahlias  are  always  siiitable  for  an 
old-fashioned  garden,  and  an  occasional 
spike  of  Gladiolus  may  be  admitted, 
the  object  being  to  have  a  riot  of  bloom 
at  all  times.  One  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  old-fashioned  gardens  we  have 
seen  was  attached  to  an  old  hotel  on 
Cape  Cod.  The  main  show,  in  August, 
was  made  by  Phlox,  Coreopsis  and 
monk's-hood  (Aconitum)  the  latter 
forming  huge  purple  bushes  such  as  we 
had  never  seen  before.  While  of  course 
we  would  not  select  glaring  contrasts, 
an  old-fashioned  garden  calls  for 
plenty  of  color. 

The  perennials  may  be  sown  from 
June  on,  and  the  hardier  annuals  will 
give  earlier  bloom  when  sown  in  Fall. 
Many  annuals  and  perennials  self-sow 
freely  as  soon  as  well  established. 


“Have  you  given  him  anything  or  done 
anything  to  relieve  him?”  asked  the  young 
doctor,  who  had  fared  far  into  the  back- 
woods  to  see  a  patient  in  the  dead  ol  a 
stormy  night.  “Well,  no,  doc — that  is  to 
say,  nothin’  to  speak  of,”  said  the  wife  ol 
the  patient.  “I  had  him  soak  his  feet  in 
almost  b’ilin’  water  with  a  lot  of  mus¬ 
tard  in  it,  an’  I  clapped  a  red-hot  plaster 
on  his  back,  an’  another  one  on  his  chist, 
an’  I’ve  put  a  couple  of  blisters  I  had  in 
the  house  under  his  arms,  an’  a  bag  o’ 
cracked  ice  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  aiv 
had  him  drink  a  pint  o’  ginger  tea  jes 
as  hot  as  he  could  swaller  it,  an’  I  fol- 
lered  that  with  some  yarb  bitters  one  of 
the  neighbors  sent  over,  an’  I  had  him 
take  five  or  six  pills  out  of  a  box  I  got 
one  day  from  a  man  that  come  along  with 
medicine  to  sell,  an’  he’s  had  three  or 
four  spoons  o’  Quakem’s  pain-killer  an’ 
one  o’  these  sidelitz  powders,  but  I  didn’t 
feel  like  as  if  I  ort  to  give  him  much  o'  j 
anything,  or  try  to  do  much  for  him,  | 
until  you  come  an’  see  what  you  think  j 
ailed  him. — Credit  Lost, 


Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Company, 

Organized  during  the  War  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 


Baltimore, 

Maryland 


The  most  up-to-date  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plant  in  America, 
owned  and  operated  with  the  above  avowed  purpose 

“What  the  Standard  Makes— The  Whole  World  Takes" 


The  Whole  World  is  Interested  in  the  Farmer! 

THE  NATION'S  prosperity  is  based  on  the  farmer,  the  agricultural  public  being  the 
backbone  of  every  country.  Naturally,  our  brainiest  men  have  been  devoting  much 
time  to  the  farm  problems. 

Scientists  claim  the  changed  world  will  be  brought  about  largely  by  research  in  the  field 
of  synthetic  organic  chemistry,  which,  in  the  interval  since  the  war,  has  already  given  us 
many  new  industries  and  done  much  to  alleviate  physical  suffering. 

Among  predicted  discoveries  and  changes  affecting  human  existence,  are  “synthetic 
organic  chemicals  available  for  every  human  ailment,”  the  use  of  bacteria  by  farmers  to 
turn  material  that  now  goes  to  waste,  into  food  products  possibly  replacing  present  food 

sources,  heightened  international  competition  resulting  from  the  re¬ 
alignment  of  industry  and  eventually  making  closer  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  nations  mandatory,  and  in  general  more  of  health  and  wealth 
for  every  one.  These  ends  will  be  accomplished  through  research. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  agriculture  to  our  minds, 
is  the  fact  that  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  no  longer  essential  to  produce  the 

biggest  and  best  crops  of 
cotton  in  the  South.  (This 
was  believed  for  genera¬ 
tions,  and  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  were  spent  on  it. )  It. 
has  now  been  discovered 
that  a  high  percentage  of 
Phosphoric  A  c  i  d,  w  i  t  h 
about  three  times  the 

usual  amount  of  Potash  will  bring  about  the  best  results,  at  about  one-third  of  the  cost.  This  country  is  known  to  be 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  POTASH.  Don't  forget  the  many  years  of  war  when  our  lands  were  starved  of  this  most 
important  ingredient.  POTASH  PAYS! 

It  has  also  been  decided  that  one  trouble  with  -agriculture  is,  that  there  is  too  big  a  difference  between  the  sale 
value  of  the  farmer’s  products  and  the  purchasing  value  of  their  dollars,  and  that  there  is  a  loss  of  12%  between 
these  figures.  It  would  take  but  eight  years  at  this  rate,  to  bankrupt  our  farmers,  but  even  as  important  as  this  is, 
it  is  more  important  for  the  farmers  (just  as  they  select  with  greatest  care  the  best  seed  to  plant  and  the  best  land  in 
which  to  cultivate),  to  select  only  such  fertilizers  as  will  produce  the  biggest  and  best  crops. 

Don’t  lose  another  year,  groping  in  the  dark,  selecting  your  own  fertilizer.  Write  us  your  trouble,  and  let  us  rec¬ 
ommend  to  you,  from  a  fertilizer  standpoint,  what  should  give  you  the  best  crops  and  help  turn  the  tide  from  un¬ 
profitable  farming,  to  profitable  farming. 

If  you  are  not  making  money  farming,  this  is  our  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  you,  as  we  have  to  many  others, 
that  by  using  fertilizers,  selected  because  of  their  peculiar  value  to  the  crops  which  you  wish  to  grow,  you  will  pro¬ 
duce  much  better  crops.  We  have  hundreds  of  farmers  who  are  making  handsome  returns,  but  this  is  only  done  by 
hard  work,  the  greatest  attention  to  business,  and  the  most  careful  selection  of  the  following: 


GOOD  SEED 

GROUND  TO  BE  PREPARED 
PROPER  FERTILIZER  TO  PRODUCE  THE  CROPS 


If  you  will  select  the  seed  and  ground ,  we  will  select  and  furnish  you 
the  proper  fertilizer  especially  prepared  for  your  crops. 


STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Save  the  Cost  of  a  Pair  of 


By  Buying  Direct  from  a  Wholesale  House 

Our  terms  are  easy.  Sight  draft  or  cash  with  order. 

We  dun  nobody. 

Write  us  for  prices,  and  register  with  us.  We  will  give 
you  something  special  that  will  solve  your  problems.  If 
you  have  tried  the  old  way  for  years,  the  opportunity  now 
presents  itself  for  something  new  and  better. 


One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  profitable 
farming  is  the 

CAREFUL  SELECTION  of  FERTILIZERS 


For  Best  Results  Use  Standard  Fertilizers 


STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  &  ACID  WORKS,  INC. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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To  the  farmers 


Decreasing  yields,  poorer 
quality  and  later  maturity  are 
noticeable  tendencies  in  field 
crop  production  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States. 

These  trends  make  for  higher 
producing  costs  and  increase 
the  hazards  of  agriculture. 

Many  soils  are  losing  their 
power  to  produce  healthy,  prof¬ 
itable  crops.  Loss  of  necessary 
soil  constituents  has  caused  this 
unfortunate  condition. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the 
available  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potassium  necessary  for 
large  crop  production  has  been 
shipped  off  in  crops  or  carried 
away  by  erosion  or  other  agen¬ 
cies  active  in  tilled  fields. 

Soil  lime  losses  are  heavy  and 
continuous.  Lime  shortage  re¬ 
duces  the  power  of  the  soil  to 
make  available  the  plant  food 
already  in  the  soil,  and  to  best 
utilize  applied  fertilizers.  Lime 
makes  soil  alums  insoluble  and 
corrects  soil  acidity.  Any  fer¬ 
tile  soil  is  filled  with  beneficial 
bacteria.  Plants  and  soil  bac¬ 
teria  require  lime  and  the  same 
foods.  In  case  of  a  shortage  the 
bacteria  get  theirs  first  and  hold 
out  on  the  plants.  On  certain 
crops — potatoes,  for  example — 
best  grown  in  acid  soils,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  excess  lime  is  detri¬ 
mental.  The  quantity  of  lime 
should  be  decided  by  the  state 
college  or  experiment  station. 

Ail  of  which  means  that  in 
order  to  carry  on  a  proud  and 
profitable  agriculture,  these 
losses  must  be  made  good  by 
materials  brought  in  from  the 
outside  and  placed  within  reach 
of  the  roots  of  the  growing 
crop.  Crops  should  be  fed  an 
ample  balanced  ration — the  live¬ 
stock  method  of  feeding. 

Properly  made,  correct-ratio 
fertilizers,  liberally  applied,  in¬ 
crease  yields  and  decrease  grow¬ 
ing  costs.  They  improve  quality 
and  increase  the  feeding  and 
sales  value  of  the  crop. 

Liberal  application  is  an  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  successful 
plant  feeding.  Better  amply  fer¬ 
tilize  a  smaller  acreage  than 
half  feed  a  larger. 

Best  quality  fertilizers,  prop¬ 
erly  used,  return  better  than 
three  dollars  in  crop  value  per 
dollar  invested  in  plant  food. 


of  America: 

There  is  an  appreciable  dif¬ 
ference  in  makes  of  fertilizers 
of  the  same  analysis  as  to  their 
ability  to  grow  crops  on  varied 
soil  types,  their  crop-producing 
power,  and  their  influence  on 
the  time  of  maturity.  There  is 
also  a  great  difference  in  their 
mechanical  and  chemical  con¬ 
dition.  Coarse,  lumpy,  sticky 
goods  do  not  drill  evenly  and 
produce  uneven  growth. 

Much  money  is  wasted  in 
preparing,  shipping,  hauling 
and  applying  fertilizers  filled 
with  filler.  We  are  using  the 
word  “filler”  in  the  sense  of 
adding  sand  or  similar  “no 
good”  substances  to  high-grade 
fertilizer  ingredients  merely  to 
reduce  the  analysis  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  fertilizer  from  what  it 
would  be  were  sand  not  added. 

All  of  these  factors  have  had 
full  consideration  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  Armour’s  Higher 
Analysis  “Big  Crop”  Fertilizers 
for  spring  application.  They  are 
manufactured  under  the  most 
careful  scientific  direction  and 
control.  They  are  so  made  as  to 
give  a  quick,  vigorous,  ample, 
early  growth  of  stalk  or  vine 
while  moisture  conditions  are 
good,  and  then  turn  to  the  main 
business — the  growing  and  quick 
maturing  of  a  well-fed  crop.  In 
the  corn  belt  their  use  has  short¬ 
ened  the  time  between  planting 
and  silking  from  two  to  three 
weeks;  under  cotton,  between 
seeding  and  blossoming,  fully 
two  weeks,  decreasing  frost  and 
other  weather  risks. 

Armour’s  Higher  Analysis 
“Big  Crop”  Fertilizers  are  filler 
free;  are  in  fine  mechanical  con¬ 
dition,  dry,  friable,  drillable; 
are  made  from  the  highest  grade 
plant  food  materials.  There  is 
more  plant  food  in  each  bag; 
there  is  less  freight  to  pay  on 
each  pound  of  plant  food;  less 
handling  and  a  cheaper  plant 
food  cost  on  the  farm  than  with 
the  lower,  slower  “horse  and 
buggy”  grades  of  fertilizer. 


President 

^frmour  fertilizer  Works 

Chicago.  U*  S.  A. 


Havana:  Port  of  Call 

We  all  had  to  be  vaccinated  but  Daddy. 
Of  course  one  is  supposed  to  be  treated 
every  five  years,  but  the  ship’s  doctor 
said  that  a  good  plain  mark  would  be 
accepted  at  the  Canal  Zone,  even  though 
Daddy’s  scar  is  25  years  old.  The  doctor 
is  an  old  man,  whitened  by  his  years  and 
a  little  deaf,  but  full  of  energy.  Finding 
that  we  were  going  ashore  in  Havana 
next  day,  he  offered  to  draw  us  a  diagram 
of  a  practical  excursion  for  seeing  the  city. 
When  Elsie  grew  faint  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  had  to  lie  down,  he  told  us  of 
the  time  when  as  a  young  interne  he  had 
succumbed  in  much  the  same  way.  Later 
when  we  found  him  in  Havana  he  put 
us  on  the  right  trolley  —  another  kind 
stranger. 

The  ship  did  not  draw  up  to  the  docks 
but  anchored  out  in  the  harbor.  This  did 
not  prevent  many  of  the  street  venders 
from  offering  their  wares.  The  business 
done  with  small  boats  is  immense.  The 
way  these  men  carry  on  their  trade  is  a 
credit  to  their  ingenuity.  Each  boatman 
carries  a  burlap  bag  holding  about  half 
a  bushel.  There  is  a  coiled  rope  attached 
to  this,  and  our  would-be  salesman  is  adept 
at  tossing  it  on  deck,  where  it  is  caught 
by  one  of  the  passengers  who  is  interested 
in  receiving  guava  jelly,  oranges,  bananas, 
pineapple,  cigars,  or  liquor.  The  vender 
is  quite  willing  to  trust  his  customer  with 
the  goods,  and  passes  them  up  with  the 


understanding  that  the  money  is  to  be 
sent  down  in  the  bag  on  its  return  to  the 
boat. 

Every  building  in  Havana  is  built  of 
stone.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  streets  barely  admit  a  trolley  car  does 
not  prevent  them  from  running  there,  and 
often  when  riding  the  faces  and  hats  of 
pedestrians  walking  along  the  narrow 
footway  appear  at  the  windows.  There 
seem  to  be  no  horses  used  anywhere  in 
the  business  section.  The  mule  or  the 
truck  carries  the  load.  Elsie  amazed  one 
mule  by  attempting  to  pat  his  nose.  He 
at  once  became  suspicious  and  backed 
away.  Animals  are  not  pampered  here,  I 
suspect,  and  petting  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  an  unpleasant  experience,  sudden  death 
for  instance. 

United  States  seems  to  have  invented 
ice  cream.  Cuba  serves  only  canned  milk 
for  the  coffee  and  when  requested,  and 
she  does  not  consider  ice  cream  a  neces¬ 
sity.  We  can  hardly  appreciate  our  ice¬ 
cream  stands  without  walking  down  a 
Havana  street  on  a  hot  day,  and  asking 
for  it  at  every  likely  store,  only  to  be 
refused  with  a  wondering  look.  There  are 
no  young  Spanish  girls  to  run  in  for  a 
soda  of  an  afternoon.  They  are  kept  very 
closely  at  home.  There  are  no  show  win¬ 
dows  of  women’s  wear  displayed  here,  for 
the  Spanish  woman  is  what  we  would  call 
“ a  home  body.”  One  missed  the  catering 
to  women,  as  much  as  the  absence  of 
window  glass  in  the  stores. 

That  lack  of  plate  glass  is  the  first 
thing  the  wondering  New  York  traveler 
sees.  Not  only  farm  produce  but  dry 
goods,  kitchen  utensils  and  men’s  clothing- 
are  subjected  to  the  atmosphere.  Street 
venders,  bearing  wreaths  of  bead  strings 
about  their  arms,  pursue  “the  foreigner,” 
and  taxi  drivers,  bland  and  sympathetic, 
follow  one  about  urging  one  to  accept  a 
sight-seeing  excursion.  They  beckon  from 
automobiles  and  meet  you  on  the  side¬ 
walk.  One  has  no  way  of  escaping  except 
by  saying  no — and  no,  and  no.  By  asking 
a'  storekeeper  for  a  straw  hat  for  myself 
I  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and 
recollected  too  late  that  in  Havana 
women  wear  only  scarfs  and  shawls  about 
their  heads.  The  only  word  “hat”  in 
Spanish  is  “sombrero,”  well  known  as 
man’s  headgear.  When  we  looked  back 
after  a  little  way  he  was  still  laughing. 
Thus  do  we  produce  mirth  in  the  other 
fellow,  who  to  us  seems  a  bit  queer,  too. 

We  found  a  clean  restaurant  patron¬ 
ized  chiefly  by  business  men.  Your  Span¬ 
ish  woman  is  not  found  in  eating  places, 
and  Daddy,  noticing  the  masculine  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  place,  felt  doubtful  about 
taking  us  in.  However,  it  is  perfectly 


proper  for  women  of  the  United  States  to 
appear  in  male  strongholds,  I  find.  They 
make  allowances  for  us.  The  bill  of  fare 
was  in  Spanish,  and  to  my  satisfaction 
I  was  able  to  translate  chicken  soup.  It 
seemed  safe,  so  we  ordered  it.  We  re¬ 
ceived  it  in  individual  silver  tureens ;  in 
each  lake  of  chicken  soup  there  rested  a 
monster  white  potato  in  slabs  of  chicken. 
It  seemed  rather  a  large  order,  and  in  the 
end  we  accepted  it  as  a  full  dinner.  The 
glasses  of  ice  water,  which  were  set  by 
each  place,  held  a  quart.  And  all  for  30 
cents  per  person  ! 

In  Havana,  out  by  the  end  of  the 
street-car  line,  we  saw  the  first  woman 
who  carried  a  basket  on  her  head.  She 
did  not  know  how  much  we  appreciated 
her  art,  being  on  a  business  trip  with  her 
vegetables.  A  young  man  carried  chickens 
in  his  hand  as  a  sample  of  his  wares, 
live  chickens  with  their  heads  dangling 
near  the  pavement.  The  Cuban  poultry 
shows  as  much  variety  as  the  farmyard 
fowls  up  north,  but  the  thing  I  find  dif¬ 
ferent  is  their  attitude  toward  life.  The 
spring  has  all  gone  out  of  them,  as  if 
they  considered  themselves  mere  food. 
The  callous  native  has  his  mind  on  dif¬ 
ferent  things.  A  life  has  less  value  here 
as  an  individuality  than  it  has  as  money, 
perhaps  because  it  is  so  easy  to  live.  Any¬ 
one  can  live  here  in  Havana. 

We  heard  the  husky  voice  of  our 
steamship  out  in  harbor  calling  her  chil¬ 


dren  back.  It  was  like  getting  home  again. 
Havana,  sitting  among  her  religious  hills, 
dressed  in  pastel  shades,  and  shades  of 
ancient  history  —  for  every  city  in  the 
West  Indies  boasts  some  tale  of  Colum¬ 
bus — was  simply  geography  realized.  The 
ship  was  the  United  States  personified, 
floating  out  there.  It  costs  $5,000  for  a 
ship  to  dock  in  Havana,  but  only  $1,000 
for  an  anchorage  in  the  center  of  the  har¬ 
bor.  We  boarded  what  is  called  a  ship’s 
tender,  a  launch  which  tends  the  traffic 
to  and  from  the  boat  to  the  wharf. 
The  Virginia,  friendly  and  homelike,  wait¬ 
ed  across  the  water,  mbs.  f.  h.  ungee. 


Sap  Boiling  in  the  “Potash 
Kettle” 

The  big  outdoor  iron  kettle  will  now 
have  a  rest  until  sap  boiling  time 
comes,  when  it  will  be  brought  out  again 
for  that  job.  The  farmers  could  not  get 
along  without  these  immense  iron  ket¬ 
tles.  They  call  them  potash  kettles,  as 
they  were  used  to  boil  ashes  in  when 
they  made  their  own  lye  years  and  years 
ago. 

In  one  end  of  our  former  hog-house  is 
an  immense  iron  kettle  that  would  no 
doubt  hold  50  gallons  or  more.  There  is 
a  brick  setting  built  for  it,  and  a  tall 
chimney  for  the  smoke.  The  fire  is  built 
under  the  kettle.  It  would  take  two 
strong  men  to  lift  the  kettle  out  of  its 
brick  setting. 

Another  big  50-gallon  kettle  got 
cracked.  I  have  that  full  of  pansies  each 
year  in  the  front  yard.  We  have  two 
other  big  kettles  though  they  do  not  hold 
as  many  gallons  as  the  others  mentioned. 
I  enclose  picture  showing  one  of  them  in 
operation  in  maple  sap  boiling  time.  Each 
of  the  big  trees  is  tapped  in  the  picture, 
and  has  a  receptacle  of  some  kind  under 
the  spout  to  catch  the  sap  as  it  drops. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  V.  H. 


Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

The  weather  in  January  was  very 
changeable,  from  cold  to  warm ;  the 
ground  is  bare  of  snow,  wheat  is  in  an 
exposed  condition,  also  meadows.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  butchering  and  baling  hay.  Light 
pork  12c  lb.  dressed ;  Timothy  hay,  $12 
per  ton ;  eggs  have  fallen  from  50  to  35c 
per  dozen  ;  cabbage  is  being  taken  out  this 
week  at  $40  to  $45  per  ton.  It  did  not 
keep  very  well  in  storage.  E.  T.  B. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Mail 

this 

Coupon 

Today. 


CHARLES  H.  MacDOWELL,  President 
ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS  (Dept.  P) 

111  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  ARMOUR’S  FARM¬ 
ERS’  ALMANAC  FOR  1929. 


Name. 
P.  O.. 


County. 


.  R.  D.  Route . 
_ State - 
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operating  cars,  trucks,  tractors 
and  engine-driven  farm  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  vitally  interested 
in  the  new  improved  Champion 
Spark  Plug. 

So  much  better,  so  greatly  im¬ 
proved  for  modern  high-com- 
pression  service  is  this  new 
Champion  that  farm  owners 
will  find  it  a  revelation  in 
exacting  the  utmost  in  power 
and  economy  from  every 
engine.  The  exclusive  silli- 
manite  insulator — as  vast  an 
improvement  over  all  previous 
insulators  as  the  original  silli- 
manite  over  porcelain-— is 
specifically  designed  to  meet 
all  conditions  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  engineering. 

A  remarkable  new  sillimanite 
glaze  which  remains  practi¬ 
cally  impervious  to  carbon  and 
oily  deposits  even  at  extreme 
temperatures. 

Advanced  new,  solid  copper 
gasket-seal  which  retains  all 
advantages  of  Champion  two- 
piece  construction  with  the 
positive  assurance  of  remain¬ 
ing  absolutely  gas-tight  against 
the  much  higher  compression 
of  today’s  engine. 

Special  analysis  electrodes 
which  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  to  resist  pitting  and 
burning,  and  through  scien¬ 
tific  design  assure  a  maximum 
spark  and  a  fixed  spark  gap  un¬ 
der  all  operating  conditions. 
These  proved  superiorities  are 
so  pronounced  as  to  warrant 
immediate  equipment  with 
new  Champions,  no  matter 
what  spark  plug  you  may  be 
using  now. 

There  is  a  correctly  designed 
Champion  for  every  type  and 
kind  of  engine,  and  for  every 
operating  condition.  Every 
Champion  dealer  has  a  chart 
showing  which  Champion 
should  be  installed  in  your  en¬ 
gine  for  best  results. 

Champion 

Spar^Plugs 

Toledo,  Ohio  w.  Windsor,  Ontario 


Clearing  Weather 

A  claims  that  in  an  easterly  storm  if 
the  wind  backs  in,  that  is  goes  from  east 
to  northeast  to  north,  to  northwest,  it  has 
not  cleared'  off,  no  matter  how  pleasant 
it  is,  but  will  storm  again  in  a  day  or 
two ;  that  the  wind  has  to  come  around 
“right”  that  is,  east  to  south  and  then 
west.  B  claims  from  watching  the  weath¬ 
er  over  a  long  period  of  years  that  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  about  the 
length  of  time  fair  weather  continues,  that 
is  regarding  the  way  the  wind  gets  into 
the  west.  What  does  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  say?  o.  A.  E. 

Tliomaston,  Me. 

There  are  two  cases  of  clearing,  de¬ 
pending  on  whether  the  center  of  the 
storm  passes  to  the  north  or  south  of  the 
observer.  Attending  storm  centers  that 
pass  to  the  north,  the  winds  veer  from 
south  and  southwest  to  west  and  north¬ 
west,  as  the  weather  quickly  clears.  In 
case  the  storm  center  passes  to  the  south, 
the  wdnds  begin  as  east  or  northeast,  and 
back  through  north  to  northwest,  as  the 
rain  or  snow  ceases,  but  skies  often  re¬ 
main  somewhat  overcast.  G.  W.  smith. 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


Septic  Tank  Trouble 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  offer  a  helpful  suggestion  to  home- 
owners  who  have  septic  tank  trouble. 

Many  women  have  formed  a  regular 
habit  of  pouring  antiseptics  or  germicides 
into  their  drains  for  “sanitary  reasons.” 
These  powerful  germ-killers  destroy  the 
bacteria  which  have  been  formed  in  the 
septic  tank  for  the  very  purpose  of  con¬ 
suming  the  sewage,  leaving  the  effluent 
an  inoffensive,  colorless  discharge  which 
seeps  away  in  the  drain  tiles.  Their  use 
may  so  affect  the  working  of  the  septic 
tank  that  it  must  be  pumped  out  in  order 
to  get  a  fresh  start  without  poisonous 
content. 

Another  bad  habit  is  frequently  to  pour 
potash  or  lye  into  the  drains.  As  the  in¬ 
sides  of  all  sewer  pipes  become  coated 
with  grease,  this  potash  combines  with 
the  grease  to  form  a  layer  of  insoluble 
hard  soap.  If  continued  the  entire  4-in. 
sewer  pipe  fills  up,  and  I  have  seen  it 
necessary  to  dig  up  the  entire  sewer  sys¬ 
tem,  removing  the  hard  white  grease  from 
every  length.  Positively  no  solution 
poured  into  the  sewer  when  such  condi¬ 
tion  exists  will  empty  the  pipes.  They 
have  to  be  dug  up. 

In  rural  districts  it  is  well  to  locate  a 
large  pot-trap  with  removable  coyer,  close 
to  sink,  or  in  cellar,  just  before  sink  drain 
runs  into  large  waste  pipe.  This  makes 
it  possible,  even  in  Winter,  occasionally 
to  remove  cover  to  scoop  out  the  heavy 
grease. 

Septic  tanks  will  work  better  in  cold 
climates,  where  top  is  protected  with  a 
layer  of  manure  or  heavy  straw  during 
the  Winter.  Increased  warmth  greatly 
speeds  up  bacterial  action. 

BOBT.  E.  LEBER. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


Creosote  in  Chimney 

I  read  on  page  1527  how  W.  H.  M.  is 
having  trouble  with  “tarry  matter”  _  in 
chimney.  Having  had  a  terrible  time 
with  such  last  Winter,  I  know  how  to 
sympathize  with  him. 

This  Winter  we  have  no  trouble  except 
a  crack  in  the  stove.  If  the  stove  were 
whole  we  would  have  no  trouble.  This 
is  the  way  we  did  it.  We  used  new  stove 
pipe,  turned  the  opposite  end  up.  We 
split  the  pipe  straight  up  about  three 
inches,  and  brought  the  split  part  one 
over  the  other.  This  made  it  small 
enough  to  go  inside  the  collar  on  the 
stove.  The  next  length  of  pipe  we  put 
inside  of  the  one  on  the  .stove,  and  so 
on  clear  up  to  the  chimney  hole.  When 
the  creosote  ran  down  the  stove  pipe  it 
could  not  get .  out  at  the  joint  and  had 
to  run  clear  down  into  the  stove.  We 
used  only  one  elbow.  Last  Winter  we 
had  two. 

The  pipe  into  the  chimney  we  put  on 
a  downward  slant,  so  that  the  creosote 
if  it  enters  the  pipe,  will  run  right  on 
down.  The  pipe  entering  the  chimney 
fits  tight,  so  the  soot  cannot  run  out 
under  the  pipe.  We  took  cement  and 
sand  and  made  a  mortar  and  filled  this 
crack  tight.  Then  we  took  a  large  spoon 
and  dug  all  the  soot,  ashes  and  brick 
bats  etc.  out  of  the  chimney  below  the 
level  of  the  stove  pipe  hole.  This  gives 
a  reservoir  to  hold  the  soot  until  the  heat 
can  dry  it  up. 

If  your  stove  will  not  leak  the  soot 
out  when  it  runs  down  it  cannot  get  out 
and  the  fire  will  take  care  of  it.  A.  h.  d. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  see  some  one  else  is  having  the  same 
chimney  trouble  we  have  had.  We  tried 
everything  we  could  hear  of  without  help. 
Our  chimney  is  a  common  brick  one, 
plastered  on  just  like  the  walls.  I  painted 
it  from  the  roof  on  down  with  three  coats 
of  paint  like  the  woodwork  in  each 
room  and  I  never  have  had  any  trouble 
with  it  since ;  that  is  10  years  ago. 
Caroline  Co.,  Md.  m.  h.  d. 


upon  A  time  A  man 
tried  to  fool  his  horse. 
He  put  green  goggles  on 
him  and  fed  him  shav¬ 
ings  for  grass.  The  horse 
died,  :  :  :  a  4 


YOU  CAN’T  TOOL  CROP/" 


The  right  fertilizer  for  your  crops  is  just 
important  as  the  right  food  for  your  horse. 

Froirj  the  time  you  put  seed  in  the  ground  ’til 
you  take  off  your  crop,  the  hungry  roots  are 
searching  for  food  to  sustain  the  crop,  keep  it 
growing,  and  make  it  mature  a  profitable 
harvest. 

With  plenty  of  Royster’s  quality  fertilizer  to 
feed  on,  those  crops  of  yours  will  not  be  fooled, 
but  will  be  well  fed  with  the  proper  plant  food 
from  seed  time  to  harvest.  Because  Royster’s 
fertilizer  is  made  from  the  finest  materials, 
mixed  in  right  proportions,  aged  and  cured  to 
perfect  mechanical  condition,  ready  to  give  you 
the  best  chance  for  a  profitable  yield.  After 
44  years  of  making  profits  for  those  who  use 
them,  Royster’s  are  time-tested  and  field-tested. 


You  can  reap  the  benefits  of  using  high-quality 
plant  food  in  1929  by  insisting  upon  Royster’s. 
There’s  a  Royster  dealer  near  you. 


LOOK  FOR 
Till/  /ICN 


L/E 

ROY: 


TER 

FIELD  TESTED 

Fertilizers 


Eat  pre-war  prices 

Hydrate-Ground  Burnt  in  Bags  or  Bulk; 
Spray,  Chemical  or  Building.  Write 
ROBERTA.  REICHARD,  Inc., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BOLENS  Tractors  f°r Small  Farms^Gardms 


MOTORIZE  your  garden  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  cultivat¬ 
ing,  spraying,  lawn  mowing  and  field  mowing.  All  it  needs  is 
a  guiding  hand.  Gasoline  power  does  the  work  with  great  saving 
in  time  and  energy.  BOLENS  is  built  in  two  sizes,  model  L)J  for 
gardeners,  florists,  estates  and  others  —  a  light  machine 
for  extremely  accurate  work.  Model  IQ  with  heavier 
motor,  two  speed  drive  and  gear  shift — for  suburbanites, 
small  farmers,  poultry  men.  bee  keepers,  nurserymen,  etc. 

All  BOLENS  tractors  have  vital  and  distinctive  features— 
patented  high  arched  axle  for  clearance  and  vision,  a  simple 
and  natural  tool  control,  double  clutch  drive  with  power 
turn,  an  instant  hitch  for  quick  change  of  implements,  offset 
handles  and  other  advantages.  Thousands  already  in  use. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  time  payment  plan. 


GILSON 
P  823  PARK  ST. 


MANUFACTURING 

PORT  WASHINGTON, 


CO. 

WIS. 


1 


-  Get  this  genuine  T88.00  Single  Bottom  16-inch  Ferguson  WHEEL-I-ESS  Plow 
for  Fordsons  at  the  new  low  price  of  $69.75.  You  save  $18.25.  Only  a  limited  number 
to  be  sold  at  this  price.  Plow  is  shipped  direct  from  factory,  complete,  set  up,  ready 
to  put  in  the  field. 

A  Great  Plow  at  a  Low  Price — This  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  plow  value  to¬ 
day!  There  is  no  other  plow  like  the  Ferguson  WHEEL-LESS,  Plows  hilly,  rocky 
land,  tight  corners,  up  against  fence  line — wherever  you  can  work  with  horses.  Great 
for  corn  borer.  We  guarantee  to  plow  your  laud,  no  matter  how  hilly  or  rocky,  or 
money  backl  Write  for  free  booklet:  “The  Turning  Point  in  Power  Farming." 

FERGHSON-SHERMAN,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  K  .  Evansville,  Ind. 

Information  on  2 -Cans  W  HEEL-LESS  Plows  on  request 
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Grow  More 

Dollars  on  your 

APPLE  TREES 


TO  produce  a  profitable  crop,  apple  trees  must  be  well 
fed.  A  tree  fed  with  plenty  of  nitrogen  is  a  healthy,  vig- 
crous  tree.  Fruit  production  and  tree  vigor  go  hand  in  hand. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  quick-acting  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  apple  trees.  It  helps  set  a  heavier  crop.  Aids 
bud  formation  the  following  year. 

Chilean  Nitrate  grows  firm,  large,  juicy  apples.  Flavor  is 
improved.  Yield  is  greatly  increased— sometimes  threefold. 
Your  crop  ships  better  and  brings  top  price  on  the  market. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  standard  nitrogen  fertilizer, 
used  by  successful  growers  for  50  years.  It  is  the  natural 
product,  not  artificial.  Easy  to  handle.  It  is  highly  soluble 
—  available  to  your  trees  as  soon  as  you  apply  it. 


FOR  OFF-YEAR  TREES 

Several  varieties  of  apple  trees  have  a  tendency  to 
bear  only  in  alternate  years.  Horticulturists  have 
found  that  this  is  frequently  due  to  a  deficiency 
of  nitrogen.  Chilean  Nitrate  helps  to  correct  this 
tendency  and  restore  trees  to  regular  bearing. 


FREE  —  New  Fertilizer  Book 

“Profitable  Apple  Orchards.”  Sent  free  on  request.  Ask 
for  Book  No.  5.  Write  the  office  nearest  to  you  or  tear  out 
this  ad  and  mail  with  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


y°Uri. 

yn0i^ 


Use " Orchard  Brand” 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Oil  Emulsion  Calcium  Arsenate 
Bordeaux  Mixture  Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Arsenate  of  Lead  Dritomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 
(with  and  without  Arsenicals) 


You  know  that  ''Orchard  Brand”  is  a 
guarantee  of  standard  quality.  You  know 
that  this  Company’s  responsibility  is 
back  of  "'Orchard  Brand”  Products.  You 
know  that  an"Orchard  Brand”application 
is  as  potent  a  control  as  you  can  command  . 

You  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  quality 
and  profit  in  next  fall’s  harvest  for  a 
fraction-of-a-cent  a  pound  difference 
in  cost  of  materials.  It  pays  to  stick 
to  "Orchard  Brand.” 

You’ll  like  the  spray  calendar  in 
our  "Cash  Crops.”  Ask  us  to  send 
your  copy. 

General  chemical  cpmpany 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

G  C  1-72 


/  SPRAY-’ DUST  ' 

-R I <L~P.$ .  P-AT^REf.  Jr 

SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


Around  the  Neighborhood 

January  has  been  a  hard  month  in  some 
respects.  Although  the  weather  has  not 
been  severe,  and  the  snowstorms  generally 
light,  yet  there  has  been  much  sickness. 
Various  forms  of  the  grippe,  pneumonia, 
bronchial  colds  and  other  ailments  have 
kept  the  people  more  or  less  in  anxiety 
and  distress.  There  is  scarcely  a  family 
that  has  not  been  visited.  One  old  man 
who  has  been  an  active  farmer  all  his  life 
is  now  blind  and  sick,  and  confined  to  his 
house.  He  chafes  much  under  the  re¬ 
straint,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  his 
friends  to  care  for  him.  His  wife  is  just 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
Neither  of  them  had  ever  been  sick  be¬ 
fore.  Such  cases  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Master’s  admonition,  “Ye  have 
need  of  patience.”  But  how  hard  it  is  to 
exercise  it,  especially  after  a  lifetime  of 
unrestrained  freedom. 

Across  the  fields  in  November  two  little 
baby  boys  were  born  the  same  day — one 
in  a  home  of  comparative  wealth  and 
culture,  the  other  in  the  environment  of 
poverty.  It  was  just  before  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  and  we  can  imagine  the  joy  that  filled 
the  hearts  of  the  mothers  as  they  looked 
upon  their  new-born  treasures.  I  had 
been  reflecting  upon  the  possible  careers 
of  these  two  boys,  born  in  such  different 
surroundings,  and  what  might  be  their 
occupations  and  relations  to  society  when 
they  grew  up.  Here  was  a  wide  field  for 
the  speculations  of  a  sociologist,  and  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  follow 
them.  But,  alas  for  my  musings !  In 
January  they  both  sickened  and  died  of 
bronchial  pneumonia.  Born  the  same  day, 
they  died  within  three  days  of  each  other. 
Were  they  born  under  a  fatal  star?  Or 
was  it  just  a  coincidence?  Anyhow,  we 
can  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  broken¬ 
hearted  mothers.  One  mother  went  out 
of  one  fit  into  another  for  two  hours, 
until  they  could  get  the  dead  child  out  of 
her  sight.  Poor  thing !  Wealth  would 
have  been  no  consolation  to  her  then,  and 
her  poverty  of  circumstances  seemed  a 
fitting  thing.  The  other  mother  no  doubt 
is  just  as  sad,  and  perhaps  with  more 
reason,  as  this  was  her  only  boy.  About 
three  years  ago  she  lost  another  boy — an 
older  one — with  membranous  croup.  Now 
only  the  two  girls  are  left. 

Just  before  the  holidays  a  wedding  took 
place — a  young  man  of  the  neighborhood 
and  a  buxom  young  lady — and  they  are 
settling  down  on  his  father’s  farm.  They 
had  the  congratulations  of  everybody,  and 
an  old-fashioned  “skimmerton”  into  the 
bargain.  No  doubt  they  feel  just  as  I  did, 
and  you  did,  when  we  got  married.  And 
how  bright  and  hopeful  the  prospect  be¬ 
fore  them !  So,  joys  and  sorrows,  lights 
and  shadows,  flit  and  flash  across  the 
stage  of  this  human  existence,  while  the 
players  are  acting  their  parts.  No  drama 
equal  to  that  of  human  life  has  ever  been 
staged  anywhere.  All  our  attempts  at  it 
are  but  poor  imitations.  Human  nature 
has  wonderful  buoyancy.  I  have  been 
into  most  of  the  homes  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  within  the  last,  three  weeks,  and  I 
found  very  few  cases  of  real  despondency, 
and  none  of  despair. 

The  young  people  have  had  to  postpone 
some  of  their  planned-for  parties  and  en¬ 
tertainments  on  account  of  the  general 
indisposition.  The  Granges  have  many 
young  members,  and  they  plan  for  many 
social  events.  Plays  are  vei*y  popular  and 
generally  the  acting  is  very  creditable. 
These  are  varied  with  other  forms  of  im¬ 
personation  such  as  masquerades,  min¬ 
strels,  etc.,  and  socials  of  various  kinds. 
The  character  of  entertainment  has 
changed  greatly  with  the  passing  years. 
WThen  I  was  young  •  we  had  reading 
schools,  singing  schools  and  mixed  socials 
— very  little  dancing.  It  was  not  thought 
to  indicate  good  breeding.  The  x’eading 
schools  were  instructive  as  well  as  enter¬ 
taining.  So  also  the  singing  schools.  We 
had  some  good  readers  and  singers.  Both 
these  accomplishments  are  now  almost 
lost  arts  among  the  country  people.  In 
fact,  even  the  school  graduates  are  poor 
readers.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  taught 
reading.  That  I  think  is  a  mistake.  I 
would  not  be  pessimistic,  hut  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  many  of  our  present  forms  of 
entertainment  are  more  superficial  than 
the  old  ones.  I  wonder  how  this  will  re¬ 
act  upon  society?  Anyhow,  the  young- 
people  will  have  their  way,  and  they  will 
have  to  live  in  a  world  of  their  own  mak¬ 
ing.  By  the  time  they  become  the  princi¬ 
pal  actors,  we  old  fellow's  will  be  gone. 

New  York.  '  B.  COON. 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England, 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow- 


*10 


oot 


'Down 

Euy  Payment* 

er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
<nr  nrices  and  catalog — get  my 
1928  introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

*>res*  nTmiri  use 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  Si. 

Centeryille,  Iowa  


EVER  STUCK  IN  MUD? 


You  can  roll  out  of  mud,  sand  or  snow 
as  easily  as  you  rolled  in.  Use  Roll-Out. 
Mack  Truck,  loaded  with  eight  tons, 
sunk  axle  deep  in  soft  mud,  pulled  out 
inless  than  five  minutes  when  allother 
methods  failed.  Very  compact.  Rolls 
into  small  packet,  can  be  carried  un¬ 
der  seat.  Attach  to  wheel  in  a  minute. 
Start  engine,  slowly  roll  out  on  top. 
Price  $5  each  C.  O.  D. in  U.  S.  Manufac¬ 
tured  and  guaranteed  by  H.  A.  Ayvad, 
Dept.  R ,  1 1 03  Grand  St.,  Hoboken,  N.J. 
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iA  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

,  Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


LEADER  EVAPORATORS 
WARNER  /^kSap  Spouts 


Complete  line  of 
Sugar  Makers 
Equipment 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog  and  Sugar-Makers’  Guide 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  Burlington,  Vermont 


(^•UNIVERSAL 

Onp  Kors<>  Tractor 


One  Horse  Tractor 

Worm  drive  insures  full  delivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  Har¬ 
rows,  Dips  Potatoes,  landscape  work. 
Heavy  or  Liprkt  cultivating— Fast  or 
slow.  4  H.  P.  4-Cycle  Air  Cooled.  Driving 
mechanism  completely  enclosed.  Operation 
easy  and  simple.  Belt  Pulley.  Takes  care 
of  1  to  10  acres. 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

759  74th  Avenue  West  Allis,  Wisconsin 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Pactical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator,  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  A ve„  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Fre© 


FI  FfiTRIP  Steel  or W ood  Wheels  are  built 
»»■  v*  to  fit  any  skein  oraxle.  ELEC- 
TRICLow  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save 
high  lifts. 

Write  for  . 

Free  Cat-  I 
alog  to¬ 
day. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  111. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PA K K  llOW,  NEW  YORK 

miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiniiMiiiiiiiiiiii 

Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
Price.  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  life 

By  Dace  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Froni 


cultor  ' 

_  ^io  es  every  j  ob— it  plows,  plants,  cul¬ 
tivates,  harvests,  pulls  any  implement 
usually  handledby  two  or  three  horses, 
and  doesthe  work  better,  at  lower  cost, 
and  at  the  right  time.  It  in- 

creasesyields  and  profits. 

Successful  farmers 
use  it  every¬ 
where.  ^  „  , 

1 —  Years  of 

practical  test 
and  profitable  use 
prove  the  CULTOR  is 
the  ideal  light  draft  power  unit. 
Light  in  weight,  strongly  built  tor 
long,  hard  service.  Plenty  power  from 
Ford  Model  T  motor.  Compact,  convenient, 
easy  to  operate. 

Fits  Any  Farm 


The  CULTOR  is  ideal  for  small  acreages  or  as 
companion  to  heavier  tractor  on  larger  farms. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  prices  on  various 
models.  More  good  dealers  wanted. 

Continental 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  235,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  also  of 
the  Continental  Corn 
Picker  for  Fords ons 


50  DIFFERENT  MODELS 

,j  from  hand  to  tractor 
raiding  y  type.  Write  for  cata¬ 

log  before  you  buy. 


PRESSURE 


SPRAYERS 

with  famous  “Fruit-Fog”  gun, 
drift  germ  killing  mist  into  every 
niche  and  crevice  where  ordinary, 
coarse  spray  can  not  go.  No  dis¬ 
ease  or  pest  escapes.  Underslung 
truck,  cut-under  front  wheels, 
short  turn,  provide  compactness 
and  balance  for  working  on  hill¬ 
sides  without  danger  of  tipping. 
Wide  tires  make  easy  traction  in 
deep  sand  and  mud. 


Four  sizes  (100  to 
300  gallon)  1  to  3 
gun  capacities.  50 
other  models  shown 
in  new  Hayes  cata¬ 
log.  Be  sure  to  read 
this  book.  FREE. 
Write  for  it  today. 


HAYES  PUMP  & 
PLANTER  CO, 
Dept.  913,  Galva,  III. 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 

Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
pteel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 

E  Sk  Mi  £  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
binrin^  wifg.Co.,  Box  396  Quincy,  111. 


IRON  AGE 

IMPLEMENTS 


Iron  Ags 
No.  402 -R 
Assisted 
Fsed 
Plantar 


One&Two  Row 
Potato  Planters 

Four  different  styles: 
Automatic  One-Row; 
Assisted  Feed  “Two- 
Man”  One-Row;  Au¬ 
tomatic  Two-Row; 
Assisted  Feed  “Two- 
Man”  Two-Row.  The 
automatic  and  as¬ 
sisted  feed  attach¬ 
ments  are  inter¬ 
changeable. 


Transplanters 

Both  Spacer  and 
Check-Row  styles. 
Plant-Setting  Gauge 
assures  plants  being 
regularly  spaced,  and 
always  set  in  water. 
Plants  are  sure  to  live 
and  grow  better. 


Iron  Age  No.  502 
Combined  Spacer 
and  Check- 
Row 


“The  Complete  Gardener" 

Combination  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe.  Performs  nearly 
every  gardening  operation  bet¬ 
ter  and  ten  times  quicken 
than  hand  tools. 


Write  for  Folders  showing  line  that  interests  you. 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

630  Chestnut  St„  Public  Ledger  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  WOMAN’S  GARDEN 


Home-Grown  Cinerarias 

I  have  never  seen  any  article  about  my 
favorite  house  plant,  the  Cineraria.  These 
plants  are  so  easily  raised  and  so  very 
beautiful  in  bloom,  that  it  will  be  well 
worth  while  for  lovers  of  flowers  to  try 
them.  I  get  a  package  of  seed  the  last  of 
March  or  in  April,  10  cents  per  packet, 
from  any  reliable  seedsman.  I  start  the 
seeds  in  a  shallow  dish.  The  earth  must 
be  sifted  so  as  to  be  fine  and  free  from 
lumps.  The  seeds  are  very  tiny.  I  scat¬ 
ter  them  on  top  of  the  earth  in  my  pre¬ 
pared  dish,  and  sprinkle  a  little  more 
earth  on  top  of  them.  After  wetting 
the  earth  carefully  I  cover  all  with  a 
pane  of  glass  and  set  in  a  window  where 
there  is  a  little  sunlight.  These  should 
come  up  in  about  two  weeks.  I  leave  the 
plants  in  the  shallow  dish  until  the  third 
and  fourth  leaf  appears ;  then  they  can 
be  transplanted  into  a  larger  pot. 

The  plants  develop  rapidly  and  will 
blossom  about  January  and  remain  in 
bloom  until  Summer.  The  only  enemy  I 
have  discovered  about  the  plants  is  that 
sometimes  the  green  aphis  gets  on  them. 
If  so,  they  can  be  destroyed  by  dipping 
the  plant  in  a  solution  of  Black  Leaf  40, 
one  teaspoon  to  the  gallon  of  water. 

One  year  recently  I  had  16  different 
varieties  of  these  gorgeous  blossoms  from 
one  packet  of  seeds.  m.  a.  e. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Cineraria  does  best  in 
soil  consisting  of  three  parts  fibrous  l<jpm 
to  one  part  rotted  cow  manure.  A  night 
temperature  of  45  degrees,  with  plenty 
of  light  and  air  during  the  day,  is  re¬ 
quired.  Too  much  heat  is  detrimental, 
and  blooming  plants  will  wilt  if  too  dry. 
The  Cineraria  is  grown  very  largely  as 
an  Easter  plant,  sowings  being  made  in 
the  greenhouse  trade  through  August  and 
September.  The  neat  formal  habit  and 
vivid  flower  trusses  make  Cinerarias  very 
popular. 


More  About  the  Farm  Lily 
Pool 

I  have  had  so  many  inquiries  about 
“A  Farm  Lily  Pool,”  page  10,  that  I 
think  I  would  better  explain  more  fully. 

Yes,  the  building  of  the  pool  is  simple 
enough  for  a  man  or  someone  who  can 
handle  the  cement  mixture.  We  did  not 
leave  any  outlet  to  our  pool.  In  very  hot 
weather,  when  the  water  had  a  tendency 
to  stagnate,  I  dipped  it  out  and  refilled 
the  pool  with  water  from  a  hose.  For 
larger  pools,  or  pools  with  water  flowing 
into  them,  one  would  have  to  arrange  for 
overflow  pipes.  Fish  like  fresh  water. 
Water  evaporates  .so  fast  in  the  open  in 
hot  weather  (and  because  the  fish  liked 
it)  I  poured  in  one  or  two  buckets 
each  day  through  July  and  August.  I 
changed  the  water  according  to  the 
weather.  Hot  weather  it  needed  chang¬ 
ing  more  often  than  moderate  or  warm 
weather. 

Our  “farm”  is  rather  small.  We- have 
eight  acres,  with  a  300-ft.  front  on  the 
State  boulevard  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 
Our  pool  is  only  12  ft.  from  the  boule¬ 
vard.  Cats  and  dogs  as  well  as  children 
and  birds  visit  the  pool  in  Summer.  Cats 
are  afraid  of  water.  They  sit  by  the  pool 
and  watch  the  fish,  hut  one  has  never  yet 
had  the  courage  to  take  a  dive  into  ours. 
Dogs  come  to  get  a  drink.  I  was  afraid 
one  would  want  to  take  a  bath  some  hot 
day.  Possibly  the  growth  of  plants  (lilies, 
water  hyacinths,  cat-tails,  tuckaho  and 
parrot  feather)  kept  them  out.  At  any 
rate  they  did  not  bother  about  getting 
into  the  pool.  Then,  too,  the  fish  would 
hide.  The  lilies  and  hyacinths  made  such 
a  rapid  growth  that  the  fish  soon  had 
plenty  of  hiding  places.  When  the  first 
shadow  appeared  or  the  fish  saw  anything 
around  the  pool  they  darted  for  cover  and 
did  not  appear  again  until  they  were  sure 
the  coast  was  clear,  or  at  least  till  they 
had  done  lots  of  “peeping.” 

The  greatest  nuisance  in  the  pool  was 
the  tadpoles.  There  were  so  many  they 
detracted  from  the  fish,  and  they  ate  so 
much  food.  Fish  do  not  need  feeding  so 
often  when  in  an  open  pool  as  they  do  in 
a  house  aquarium.  They  clear  the  pool 
of  any  mosquito  larvae  and  can  live  for 
weeks  (possibly  all  Summer)  without  any 
food  other  than  what  they  get  in  the  pool. 
On  account  of  the  tadpoles  I  fed  mine 
about  once  in  a  week.  I  could  tell  when 
they  were  hungry.  They  came  out  of  their 
hiding  places  more  quickly.  I  used  the 
prepared  fish  food  bought  from  a  10-cent 
store,  just  a  pinch  of  it  at  one  feeding. 

We  have  had  one  spell  of  hard  freezing 
weather  this  Winter.  Possibly  due  to  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  pool,  we  had  no 
trouble  with  the  cement  cracking.  The 
pool  stays  full  of  water  all  the  time. 
There  is.  nothing  fancy  about  our  pool. 
With  a  little  time  and  very  little  expense 
anyone  can.  do  as  well  or  better. 

MRS.  T.  M. 


Frosted  Grapes 

Select  fine  bunches  of  ripe  grapes; 
wash  and  drain  them  until  dry.  Dip  them 
carefully  into  the  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
with  sufficient  granulated  sugar  to  make 
a  nice  frosting.  Hang  the  bunches  up  by 
strings  to  dry.  These  are  nice  for  des¬ 
serts  or  at  afternoon  tea.  MRS.  w.  h.  d. 


EVERY  shipment  of  milk  or  livestock  takes  fertility 
from  your  pasture.  Unless  you  take  steps  to  main¬ 
tain  this  fertility  pasture  starvation  robs  you  of  your 
profits.  Weeds  and  moss  are  the  first  stage  of  plant 
food  starvation.  Later  weeds  and  brush  take  possession 
and  your  pasture  loses  its  efficiency. 

The  above  photographs  show  an  experiment  at  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station.  The  starved  pas¬ 
ture  (left)  is  practically  ruined  by  poor  growth  and 
weeds  as  a  result  of  no  fertilizer  treatment.  In  the 
same  pasture  (right)  a  top-dressing  of  lime,  phosphorus 
and  potash  has  brought  back  white  clover  and  blue 
grass  and  crowded  out  weeds. 

Lime  and  fertilizers  make  a  fertile  pasture,  fill  it  with 
good  grasses,  and  drive  out  the  weeds.  They  give  you 
more  grazing  days  in  the  summer  dry  spell  and  start 
your  grasses  quicker  in  the  fall.  Plenty  of  potash  in 
your  fertilizer  insures  results  the  first  year. 

Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 

19  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

POTASH 
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Grow  Crops— 


^Greatest  crop  maker.  Drained 
„  .,2.ps—  and  doubled  crops  with  no  more 
Not  Hull  Frogs  work!  Stopped  soil- washing 
“and  fertilizer  loss!  Worthless 
water- logged  land  brought  to 
top-sale  price!  Actual  MAR¬ 
TIN  records!  MARTIN  cuts 


Some  Federal 
Land  Banks 
require  ter¬ 
racing  before 
making 
farm  loans 


conserves  moisture.  Works  anywhere.  Horses  or 
tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Fine  catalog 
Write_todi»y  for  terms  and  lO-day  trial. 


free.  Write  today  for  terms  and  lO-day  trial, 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER&GRADFR  CO.  Box  34 Owensboro, Ky. 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 


as  Tractor  f  or  Small 


Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists,  N  urs- 
eries.  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultry  men 

DOES  4  MEN'S  WORK 

Handles  Field  and  Truck  Crop 
mm  ••  wTools.  Walkingor  Riding 

MOWS Hau  » Equipment.  Runs  Belt  ' 

andLaWnS'Vcatalog  Free 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Full  Information, 

STANDARD'ENGINE  CO. 

3X60  Como  Av  Minneapolis,  Msnn. 

[ASM  BRANCH  '“k.w'y'S"" 


Rips  Quack  Grass  Out  By  The  Roots 

New  Tillage  Tool  Makes  Short  Work  of  Tough  Weeds 


Farmers  who  are  troubled  with  quack  grass,  witch 
grass,  sow  thistle,  Canada  thistle  and  other  foul 
weeds  will  be  glad  to  know  that  there’s  a  new 
method  which  puts  an  end  to  these  pests — quick. 

It’s  called  the  "Weed  Hog.” 

The  “Weed  Hog”  In  appearance  resembles  a  spring 
tooth  harrow  but  there’s  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  the  work  they  do. 

The  “Weed  Hog”  does  everything  a  spring  tooth 
does  and  lots  of  things  a  spring  tooth  can’t  do. 

The  “Weed  Hog"  is  being  used  today  on  hundreds 
of  farms  to  control  and  eradicate  quack  grass  and 
other  weeds. 

It’s  the  patented  “Weed  Hog"  teeth  that  do  the 

Without  any  weights  the  teeth  penetrate  deep — 
and  rip  out  quack,  roots  and  all. 

Then  they  shake  the  stuff  out  on  the  surface  and 
the  sun  finishes  the  job. 

The  “Weed  Hog”  is  an  exceptionally  rugged  and 
flexible  tool,  built  so  that  clogging  in  any  kind  of 
weeds,  stubble  or  trash  is  almost  impossible. 

FITS  SEED  BEDS 

IN  %  THE  TIME 

After  the  "Weed  Hog"  has  done  its  job  of  ridding 
the  fields  of  quack  its  usefulness  is  by  no  means 
ended. 

For  it  is  an  ideal  tool  with  which  to  prepare  per¬ 
fect  seed  beds. 

On  many  farms  it  is  taking  the  place  of  spring 
tooth,  peg  tooth,  smoothing  harrows  and  even  disks 
because  it  does  all  the  work  of  all  of  them — all  at 
one  time. 

It  does  much  of  the  work  of  a  moldboard.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  if  the  ground  has  been  plowed  in  the 


Fall,  it  need  not  be  plowed  again  In  the  Bpring  It 
the  “Weed  Hog"  is  used. 

The  "Weed  Hog”  teeth  which  can  be  regulated  a* 
desired  from  a  few  inches  to  plow  depth,  just  tear  up 
and  pulverize  the  soil,  bury  surface  trash  and  stubble 
and  leave  the  land  in  perfect  shape  for  the  seed  drill. 

They  work  equally  well  in  raw  or  tame,  level  or 
bumpy  ground,  hard  or  soft,  light  or  heavy  soil. 

The  “Weed  Hog"  is  made  by  Babcock  of  Leonards- 
ville.  New  York,  who  has  made  good  tillage  tools 
since  1868. 

Babcock  will  gladly  show  you  on  your  farm  and 
without  any  obligation  how  the  "Weed  Hog"  does 
the  things  claimed  for  it. 

Clip  and  mail  the  coupon.  It  brings  you  Free  full 
information  about  the  "Weed  Hog" — Horse  or  Tractor 
model — just  suited  to  your  farm.  Also  letters  from 
farmers  and  agricultural  colleges  which  tell  of  their 
experiences  with  it. 


Babcock  Mfg.  Co., 

Dept.  R.  N.-Y., 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  pamphlet  tolling  all  about 
the  “Weed  Hog” — also  experiences  of  farmers  and 
agricultural  colleges  who  are  using  it. 

Name  . . 

Address  . . . . . . . ^ 
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A  Farmer’s 


Governors  and  Economy.  —  “New” 
Governors  were  elected  last  November  in 
19  States.  They  are  mostly  lawyers  and 
business  men.  None  of  them  has  proposed 
to  reduce  appropriations  and  cut  down 
expenses  in  bis  State.  In  practically 
every  case,  the  budget  for  this  year  or  the 
next  biennium  is  larger  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  Farming  in  each  of  the  19 
States  is  depressed  and  oppressed  by  high 
taxes.  In  one  of  them — Indiana — I  know 
a  farmer  whose  taxes  amount  to  $5  an 
acre.  Probably  not  one  of  these  Governors 
has  instituted  economies  in  the  conduct 
of  his  own  business  and  family  budget. 
“Public  business”  is  handled  in  the  same 
way.  Apparently  it  must  ever  grow 
more  expensive  and  the  State  budget  be 
increased.  Increases  in  the  spending  of 
public  money  have  come  to  be  a  fixed 
habit.  Its  continued  practice  is  crippling 
the  geese  that  lay  the  golden  eggs.  Poh- 
ticians  as  a  whole  will  not  curb  the  habit 
so  long  as  the  geese  remain  geese.  So 
long  as  the  public’s  active  interest  in 
State,  Federal  and  county  government  is 
limited  to  one  day — •election  day  —  the 
spenders  and  taxgatherers  will  go  merrily 
on  with  their  well-organized  activities. 


Pride  and  Wealth. — Americans  are 
proud  of  the  vainglorious  fact  that  theirs 
is  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  central  fact  of  the  most  widespread 
and  insidious  propaganda  in  history.  Gon- 
sequently  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  prac¬ 
tice  private  or  public  economy.  It  is  un¬ 
likely  that  they  ever  will  do  so  until  ne- 
cessitv  compels  them  better  to  govern 
themselves  and  to  curb  ruling  minori¬ 
ties.  People  are  roughly  classifiable  as 
accumulators  or  hoarders,  spenders  or 
wastrels,  and  those  who,  between  these 
two  groups,  are  qualified  by  temperament 
and  childhood  training  to  live  balanced, 
temperate  lives.  Young  business  men  m 
public  offices  today  are  almost  always 
champions  of  expensive  public  improve¬ 
ments  and  liberal  appropriations  tor  pub¬ 
lic  institutions.  If  they  possess  a  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life,  its  key-note  is  “better  an < 
bigger  in  every  way  every  year.  Iney 
appear  instinctively  to  realize  that  a 
business,  State  or  community  cannot 
“stand  still;”  it  must,  they  believe,  go 
Their  chief  interest 


back”  or  “go  on. 


is  in  “results”  and  not  in  costs.  If  soine 
if  the  “results”  be  good,  that  fact,  they 
would  affirm,  justifies  “action  instead 
of  reaction. 


From  Missouri.  —  Mrs.  Harriet  E. 
Moore,  Saline  Co.,  Mo.,  writes;  Our 
1928  corn  is  good  enough  to  show  anyone. 
Our  good  seed  wheat  went  into  its  seed¬ 
bed  with  fertilizer  on  the  poorest  part  ot 
the  field.  Last  Fall  we  experienced  a 
real  thrill  when  we  connected  our  farm 
with  power  from  the  light-line.  Hus¬ 
band  now  can  milk  by  electric  hght. 

Our  correspondent  s  county  produces 
as  fine  corn  as  can  be  grown.  Her  ret- 
m-ence  to  fertilizer  prompts  us  to  remark 
that  20  years  ago  farmers  west  of  the 
Mississippi  were  told  and  most  of  them 
believed  that  they’d  “never  have  to  use 
fertilizer.”  A  few  are  using  it,  however, 
and  almost  always  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  A  student  of  agricultural  affairs 
who  writes  and  speaks  for  a  banking  in¬ 
stitution  says  that  “much  marginal  land 
throughout  the  corn  belt  seems  likely  to 
be  put  down  to  grass  or  abandoned  m  u  e 
vears  to  come.”  That  area  is  repeating 
the  history  of  the  East.  While  the  West 
is  going  on  with  its  soil-impoverishing 
systems  of  farming,  the  East  will  slowly 
but  surely  “come  back”  agriculturally. 
The  East  is  the  area  in  which  new  or  dif¬ 
ferent  and  better  systems  of  farming  will 
be  the  first  of  their  kind  to  develop.  I  hey 
are  budding. 

“Keeping  up  With  the  Joneses.”— 
“Electricity  on  the  farm  is :  a  fact  m 
numerous  regions  in  many  Mates,  in 
agriculture  it  is  a  new  luxury  that  will 
soon  be  a  standard  necessity.  Keeping 
up  with  the  Joneses”  is  not  limited  to  the 
vain  rivalries  of  neighborhood  social  file ; 
it  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  business  and 
professional  life.  “The  Joneses  are 
powerful  psychological  myths  created  by 
inventors,  manufacturers  and  salesmen 
who  preach,  teach  and  shout  that  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  Joneses”  is  “progress. 
There  is  some  truth  in  their  contention, 
but  only  a  few  of  us  are  financially 
able  to  “keep  up”  with  them.  Everybody 
is  in  the  wake  of  “the  Joneses,  but 
some  of  us  are  learning  that  our  efforts 
to  keep  up  with  them  are  disastrous  to 
ourselves. 


From  Florida. — Many  of  Iowa’s  old- 
cst  farmers,  who  prospered  and  retired 
years  ago,  spend  their  Winters  loafing 
in  California  sunshine.  One  of  our  elder¬ 
ly  friends  in  Florida  says  that  they’d 
live  longer  and  get  more  joy  out  of  life 
it  they’d  live  on  farms  where  they  could 
keep  themselves  busy  some  of  the  time 
every  day  throughout  the  year  with  ani¬ 
mals,  poultry,  plants,  trees  and  soils. 
“This  isn’t  Florida  propaganda, ^either, 
be  asserts  in  a  recent  letter.  “It  hap¬ 
pens,”  be  adds,  “that  this  is  what  I  am 
doing  and  enjoying  here,  and  I  was  70 
some  years  ago.  Probably  those  retired 
Iowa  farmers  would  not  like  Florida  in 
the  Winter,  unless  they  were  interested 
in  the  antics  of  the  new  rich  and  the  loud 
and  brazen  young,  who  infest  the  resorts. 
Believe  it  or  not,  it  is  the  Summer  cli¬ 
mate  of  North  Florida  that  is  a  joy.  May 


Opinions 

here  is  like  New  York  State’s  June,  and 
June  is  just  another  May.  We  have  a 
wonderful  wilderness  in  the  gulf  end  of 
our  county  which  is  a  natural  fish  and 
game  breeding  ground.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
many  subscribers  in  Florida,  for  I’ve 
traveled  pretty  well  all  over  the  State.” 

Tennessee  Advice. — Frank  Whalen, 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y-,  quotes  the  follow¬ 
ing,  entitled :  “Ten  Ways  to  Go  Broke,” 
published  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Agricultural  College  :  “Grow  only 
one  crop.  Keep  no  live  stock.  Regard 
poultry  as  a  garden  nuisance.  Take 
everything  from  the  soil  and  return  noth¬ 
ing.  Don’t  stop  gullies  or  grow  cover 
crops;  let  the  topsoil  wash  away;  then 
you  will  have  ‘bottom  land.’  Don’t  plan 
your  farm  operations;  it’s  hard  work 
thinking;  trust  to  luck.  Regard  your 
woodland  as  you  would  a  coal  mine ;  cut 
every  tree,  sell  the  timber  and  wear  out 
the  cleared  land  by  cultivating  it  in  corn. 
Hold  fast  to  the  idea  that  the  methods  of 
farming  employed  by  your  grandfather 
are  good  enough  for  you.  Be  independ¬ 
ent;  don’t  join  with  your  neighbors  in 
any  form  of  co-operation.  Mortgage  your 
farm  for  every  dollar  it  will  stand,  so 
that  you  can  buy  things  which  you  would 
have  the  cash  to  pay  for  if  you  followed 
a  good  system  of  farming.” 

It  is  too  commonly  assumed  that  in 
these  smart,  sarcastic  points  and  similar 
pronouncements  we  have  a  true  and  full 
diagnosis  of  what’s  the  matter  with 
farming.  Whoever  approaches  “the  farm 
problem”  altogether  from  its  human  side 
ignores — and  may  intend  to  conceal— the 
economic  factors  in  it  which  dominate 
the  lives  of  most  people  on  land.  A 
chronic  injustice  lies  in  these  factors.  It 
is  a  basic  cause  of  poor  farming,  poor 


farms  and  the  sluggishness  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  millions  of  people. 

A  Farmer’s  Sentiment.  —  Neatly 
printed  in  colors  and  framed,  the  follow¬ 
ing  hangs  on  the  wall,  near  the  fireplace, 
in  the  back  office  of  a  banker  in  Missouri. 
Recently  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  me  by 
a  farmer  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. :  “Had  I 
my  choice,  these  things  I’d  ask  :  a  little 
leisure  for  a  well-loved  task ;  a  quiet  hill, 
where  space  unfolds  her  wings  and  winds 
are  fresh  and  breathe  of  far-off  things; 
where  Winter  snows  fall  crisply  on  the 
land,  white  and  unspoiled  from  unseen 
hand  ;  where  Summer  heat  descends  with 
life,  not  death,  because  untainted  by  the 
city’s  breath  ;  a  little  house  where  friends 
may  come  and  sit ;  an  open  gate  whereon 
this  motto’s  writ : 

“  ‘Good  friend,  behold  beneath  these  trees 
A  gate  that  loves  a  guest ; 

Here  he  who  walks  may  wait  at  ease 
And  he  who  runs  may  rest.’  ” 

The  good  and  contented  man  in  Orange 
County  whose  emotions  are  stirred  by 
these  lines  is  deservedly  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  a  house  on  “a  quiet  hill,” 
facing  a  pleasant  little  valley  mantled 
deeply  with  Blue  grass.  Here  he  lives 
and  works  with  living  things. 

Fire-Proof  Trees? — F.  D.  E.,  Los 
Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  writes:  “As  a  student 
and  lover  of  trees,  -you’d  be  interested,  in 
the  ‘Big  Trees’  of  California.  Nothing 
in  this  land  of  wonders  is  so  majestic  and 
wonderful  as  these  monarchs  of  the  for¬ 
est.  Everything  here  grows  with  magic 
rapidity.  'Whoever  wrote  the  story  of 
Jack  and  the  bean  stalk  must  have  got 
his  inspiration  in  California.  But  I’m 
beginning  to  feel  the  pull  of  my  old  Ohio 
farm  home,  and  shall  be  on  my  way  back 
there  in  a  few  weeks.” 

One  of  the  unique  things  “at  home” 


that  every  American  should  see  is  the  big 
trees  of  California.  In  the  British 
Museum  years  ago  I  saw  a  polished  cross- 
section  of  a  monster  Sequoia.  It  was  3 
in.  thick,  about  20  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
stood  on  edge.  Painted  on  its  face,  which 
showed  the  extended  series  of  rings  indi¬ 
cating  the  age  of  the  tree,  were  the  dates 
of  outstanding  events  in  the  history  of 
the  civilized  world  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  tree.  But  while  the  long  life  and 
enormous  size  of  the  Sequoia  are  un¬ 
rivaled  in  tree  lore,  the  resistance  of  its 
bark  to  fire  is  a  fact  that  fills  me  with  won¬ 
dering  questions.  The  bark,  3  ft.  thick,  is  a 
kind  of  natural  asbestos.  A  chunk  of  it 
a  foot  square  was  burned  for  eight  hours 
in  the  furnace  of  a  lumber  mill,  and, 
when  removed,  was  merely  charred  on  the 
outside.  How  did  the  tree  learn  how  to 
grow  a  virtually  fire-proof  bark?  Sir  J. 
C.  Bose,  a  scientist  in  India,  says  that 
plants  have  a  nervous  system  and  “feel.” 
Maybe,  therefore,  in  response  to  solar 
heat  for  ages,  the  Sequoias  developed 
their  protective  casing  of  bark.  What’s 
the  answer?  d.  c.  w. 


An  Artistic  Farm  Sign 

Can  you  suggest  an  appropriate  and 
artistic  farm  sign,  together  with  style  of 
type,  post  and  particularly  the  bracket? 
I  have  in  mind  old  English  style  of  letter¬ 
ing,  old  style  blacksmith-made  bracket, 
and  some  means  of  affixing  slots  to  call 
attention  to  seasonable  things  for  sale. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  b.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
can  offer  suggestions.  We  think  a  post 
with  horizontal  arm,  from  which  the  sign 
is  hung,  like  an  old-fashioned  tavern  sign, 
would  be  attractive,  with  a  separate  rack 
or  frame  to  hold  slides  announcing  the 
merchandise  offered. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 
“Unlock  Your  Soil’* 

It  shows  tillage  tools  that 
will  fit  the  requirements  of 
your  farm  and  save  you 
time,  labor,  and  money.  A 
post  card  will  bring  you 
this  helpful  catalog,  with¬ 
out  obligation. 


The  McCormick-Deering 
Disk  Harrow  line  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  offers  a  big 
selection  of  types  suit¬ 
able  for  either  horse  or 
tractor  operation. 


Peg  and  Spring-tooth  Har¬ 
rows,  in  horse  and  tractor 
sizes  are  available  In 
many  diversified  types. 
The  line  includes  a  special 
harrow  for  killing  weeds 
and  quack  grass. 


If  you  are  using  tractor 
power  you  will  find  the 
No.  3,  the  No.  4  Double 
Disk,  the  No.  5  Light 
Tractor  Disk, or  thesturdy 
Wide-Type  Tractor  Disk 
Harrow  of  special  interest. 


Yon  Can  Get  the  Tools  for  Any  Tillage  Job 
from  the  McCORMICK-DEERING  Dealer 


The  McCormick-Deering  Field  Cultivator 
is  ideal  for  work  in  summer  fallow  and 
can’t  be  beat  for  killing  weeds.  Sizes 
range  from  6  to  12  feet  for  tractor  or  horse. 


WHETHER  you  require  fast-working  tractor  tools 
that  till  up  to  70  acres  a  day  (the  21-foot  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Disk  Harrow)  or  the  surprising  Rotary 
Hoe — you  can  find  the  implement  you  need  in  the 
McCormick-Deering  line  sold  by  the  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  dealer  in  your  community.  The  full  line  includes 
disk  harrows,  soil  pulverizers,  field  and  orchard  cultiva¬ 
tors,  spring-tooth  harrows,  rotary  hoes,  cover  crop 
harrows,  peg-tooth  harrows,  quack  grass  harrows  — 
tillage  tools  of  every  description— -for  tractor  or  horse 
operation.  Select  your  1929  tillage  tools  from  the 
complete  line,  sold  by  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
in  your  neighborhood. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  McCormick-Deering 
Soil  Pulverizer.  Makes 
finely  mulched,  deep,  mel¬ 
low  seed  beds  at  a  fast 
rate, pulverizes  crusts  and 
lumps,  keeps  weeds  down 
and  conserves  moisture. 


If  you  have  not  seen  a 
McCormicks- De  ;ig  Rotary 
Hoe  at  work  breaking  crusts,  cul¬ 
tivating  young  crops  and  mulching, 
you  cannot  possibly  appreciate  its  value. 
Ask  the  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


The  wood  bar,  peg-tooth,  lever 
harrow  Is  an  “old  reliable”  In  the 
McCormick-Deering  line  of  tillage 
tools.  Comes  equipped  with  9-16* 
Inch  square  teeth.  Riding  attach¬ 
ments  that  take  the  drudgery  out 
of  harrowing  can  be  supplied. 


National  Farm  Equipment  Week — Feb.  18-23 


Mark  the  date.  The  latest  cost-reducing,  labor-saving  power  and 
equipment  will  be  displayed*  Visit  tbe  McCormick-Deering  dealer* 
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THE  RIGHT  TOOL  SAVES  TIME 

LEADS 

THE  FIELD 

Because  of  its  great  popularity 
for  general  all  around  use  this 
rake  is  our  best  seller.  It  is 
light  in  weight,  with  curved 
teeth,  and  long  graceful  end 
bows.  Rake  securely  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  selected  ash 
handle  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  head  pull¬ 
ing  off.  The  best  general 
purpose  rake  made. 

The  brand  True  Temper 
is  burned  in  the  handle 
to  mark  each  rake  as 
the  best  of  its  kind 
that  can  be  made. 

THE  AMERICAN 
FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

1918  Keith  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  O. 

Makers  of  Farm  and 
Carden  Tools  for 
Over  100  Years. 


If  your  dealer  has 
not  yet  stocked  the 
Solid  Bow  Steel  Gar¬ 
den  Rake,  Cat.  No. 
B14,  send  us  his 
name  and  SI  .50  and 
we  will  supply  you 
direct,  postpaid. 


Describes  over  400 
choice  tools  for 
every  farm  task. 


SOLID  BOW  STEEL  GARDEN  RAKE 


Me  Temper 


w 


tilizers;  spreads  75  to 
10,000  pounds  per  acre 
evenly  even  on  hilly 
ground.  Patented  auger 
force  feed  can  not  clog; 
no  caking.  Fits  in  place 
of  end  gate;  changes  in 
midfield  from  one  wagon 
or  truck  to  any  other 
quickly,  easily.  Saves 
time,  labor,  money  by 
handling  fertilizer  only 
once.  Thousands  in  use. 
Guaranteed.  Write  for 
lowered  price  and 
FREE  Soil  Tester. 


FREE 

SOIL  TESTER 

Tells  instantly  if  your 
soil  is  sour;  used  by 
soil  experts.  Send  your 
name  and  address  for 
FREE  Soil  Tester, 
simple  directions  how 
to  use.  Get  lowered 
price  on  the  popular 
'‘HOLDEN.’'  Certain 
to  increase  crops. 
Write  now. 

The  Holden  Co. 

Inc. 


Spreads 
20  Feet  Wide 


Dept,  719,  Peoria, III. 
Sold  by 

John  Deere  Dealers 


S 


....  and  if  •  so  easy  and  fast ! 

Grow  a  better  garden,  with  one-tenth  the 
usual  work  !  New,  EASY  Garden  Raiser  kills 
every  weed.  Breaks  up  clods,  leaves  soil  tine 
J  porous.  Speeds  up  plantgrowth.  Increases 
the  yields.  Faster  than  10  men  hoeing! 


GARDEN 

RAISER 


Runs  so  lightly 
It’s  fun,  for 

women  or  children.  Beats  any  other 
tool.  Pulverizes  surface  crust.  Lifts 
and  fills  soil  with  air,  releasing:  plant  build¬ 
ing:  elements.  3  adjustable  shovel*  for 

Ideep  work.  Guards  protect 
leaves  of  large  plants.  Send 
name,  now  for  FREE  Garden 
Book,  with  photos.  Explain* 
new,  low,  delivered  price*. 

Saves  you  money.  WRITE  I 
EASY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  80,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


1929 

^IMPROVED  MODELS 

>'  orld  s  Pioneer GardenTractor.  Plows,  mows. 

cultivates ;  also  belt  - - -A- 

work.  Pay  sf  or  it¬ 
self  Inoneseason 

NEW 
TRA 

3807  5th  St. 

Mlnnea 


Potato  Supplies 

The  past  year  has  been  a  rather  dis¬ 
couraging  one  for  potato  growers  both  in 
New  York  State  and  in  the  Unibed 
States.  A  study  of  the  relation  of  the 
crops  produced  and  their  total  value  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  supply  is  of  vastly  more 
importance  than  the  demand  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  total  value  of  the  crop. 

In  1924  the  total  crop  reported  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  425,000,000  bushels  and  the  average 
farm  price  was  about  75  cents  per  bushel. 
This  made  a  total  farm  value  of  about 
$320,000,000.  In  contrast  to  this  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  a  crop  of  326.000,000  bushels 
brought  an  average  farm  price  of  $1.80 
per  bushel  and  a  total  value  of  about 
$580,000,000.  Thus  95,000,000  bushels 
less  of  potatoes  in  1925  brought  an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  $250,000,000  dollars. 

The  solution  of  the  potato  price  prob¬ 
lem  seems  then  to  be  largely  a  question 
of  supply.  E.  M.  Daggit  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
that  the  reason  for  this  contrary  behavior 
of  crop  values  is  to  be  found  in  the  habits 
of  the  people  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  potatoes.  Even  when  pota¬ 
toes  are  high  in  price  they  are  relatively 
cheap  compared  with  other  foods  which 
make  up  the  average  person’s  diet,  and 
there  is  no  other  food  which  will  quite 
take  the  place  of  potatoes.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  many  people  will  pay  a  relatively 
high  price  for  potatoes  in  years  of  short 
crops  rather  than  to  forego  the  enjoyment 
of  their  usual  rations  of  this  standard 
vegetable. 

In  years  of  large  crops  the  situation  is 
different.  Though  people  are  unwilling  to 
decrease  their  consumption  of  potatoes 
when  prices  are  high,  they  are  likewise 
unwilling  to  increase  their  consumption 
when  prices  are  low.  There  is  no  good 
substitute  for  potatoes  in  years  of  high 
prices,  but  according  to  our  present 
standard  of  living  neither  are  potatoes  a 
good  substitute  for  other  foods  when 
prices  are  low.  Consequently  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  potatoes  consumed  tends  to  remain 
relatively  constant  regardless  of  the  price, 
which  means  that  producers  can  obtain 
higher  prices  when  the  crop  is  short,  but 
cannot  dispose  of  a  large  crop  except  at 
very  low  prices.  L.  h.  w. 


The  Feeding  Value  of 
Potatoes 

In  years  like  the  present  one  there  is 
considerable  interest  in  the  value  of  po¬ 
tatoes  for  live-stock  feeding.  When  the 
price  of  potatoes  is  low  it  is  often  ad¬ 
visable  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  crop  in 
order  to  obtain  a  reasonable  return  for 
the  remainder. 

Feeding  tests  have  been  made  at  a 
number  of  experiment  stations,  and  re¬ 
sults  indicated  that  pound  for  pound  corn 
silage,  made  from  mature  corn,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  are  approximately  equal.  In  feed¬ 
ing  potatoes  they  more  nearly  take  the 
place  of  corn  silage  than  any  other  feed 
because  of  their  succulence.  If  the  culls 
and  unmarketable  potatoes  are  used  any 
returns  from  feeding  them  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  clear  gain.  When  the  lower 
grades  of  potatoes  bring  anywhere  from 
2C  to  25  cents  per  bushel  at  the  loading 
station  it  probably  is  advisable  to  use 
them  for  feed. 

Of  course  potatoes  are  somewhat  un¬ 
palatable,  but  they  can  be  successfully 
fed  to  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  in  the 
place  of  corn  silage.  In  feeding  potatoes 
to  hogs  it  is  necessary  -o  cook  or  steam 
them,  seasoning  with  a  little  salt.  They 
more  nearly  meet  the  requirements  for 
feeding  hogs  when  used  in  this  way  than 
they  do  when  fed  to  other  classes  of  live 
stock.  They  are  essentially  fattening  and 
hogs  relish  them  when  they  are  cooked. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  the  addition  of  potatoes  to  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  containing  no  silage  in¬ 
creased  the  milk  production.  Their  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  raw  potatoes  fed  to 
dairy  cattle  up  to  25  lbs.  per  day  per 
head  was  both  safe  and  practical. 

Sheep  ma  be  fed  raw  potatoes  nearly 
as  well  as  cattle  and  can  usually  be  fed 
about  2%  lbs.  of  potatoes  per  day  per 
head. 

In  seasons  like  the  present  many  po¬ 
tatoes  in  Western  New  York  are  fed  to 
horses  and  cattle  on  the  farms  where  po¬ 
tatoes  are  raised.  L.  H.  W. 


Makes  any  garden 

a  better  garden 


Those  who  use  Planet  Jr.  Wheel  Hoes  for  the  first  time  are  amazed  at  the  new 
ease  and  speed  with  which  Planet  Jr.  does  their  hoeing  and  weeding.  Amazed  at 
the  time  and  tedious  drudgery  it  saves.  Amazed  at  the  better  results  they  get. 
Amazed  that  they  have  put  up  with  the  old  hand  hoe  so  long. 


You,  too,  will  be  as  pleasantly  surprised  with  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  12  Double  and 
Single  Wheel  Hoe,  equipped  with  hoes,  cultivator  teeth,  leaf  lifters  and  pair  of 
plows.  With  these  attachments  it  plows,  furrows,  hills,  hoes,  weeds,  cultivates. 
As  a  double  wheel  hoe  it  straddles  rows  to  hoe  and  cultivate  both  sides  at  once.  As 
a  single  wheel  hoe  it  works  equally  well  between  rows. 


Have  a  Planet  Jr.  garden  this  year!  Write  for  new  Planet  Jr.  Catalog  and  read 
about  this  sturdy,  useful  tool  on  page  23.  Catalog  mailed  free  with  our  garden 
booklet— “Home  Gardens— How  to  ‘Grow  What  You  Eat’." 


Well  Fixed  For  Life! 

-‘$100  A  Week  . 
Steady  Earnings! 

•  •  -A  Fine  Pleasure  Car! 

•  •  -A  Beautiful  New  Horae! 

•  •  *An  Interesting  Business! 

What  More 
Could  You 
Want? 

Is  there  any  red-blooded  man 
who  doesn’t  want  to  be  hia  own 
boss — keep  all  of  his  own  profits? 

BUT,  lack  of  business  experi¬ 
ence,  lack  of  capital  or  some  other 
obstacle  has  always  stood  in  the 
way.  With  this  mighty  Company 
there  is  nothing  to  hold  you  back. 
You  don  t  need  capital  or  experi¬ 
ence.  You  simply  supply  such 
daily  necessities  as  food  products, 
soaps,  cleansers,  farm  and  home 
remedies,  etc.,  to  long -established 
customers  who  welcome  you.  Orders 
are  big,  quick  and  easy. 

Find  out  how  you  can  become 
as  well  fixed  as  Bert  Funk,  with  all 
the  good  things  of  life  and  big 
money  right  from  the  start.  Do 
as  Bert  Funk  did — mail  this  cou¬ 
pon  today. 


Bert  Funk,  Illinois 
$100  a  week! 

Address  on  request 
A  little  over  a  year  ago  he  married 
and  took  his  bride  to  a  beautiful  new 
home  he  had  built  for  her  out  of  hi3 
Watkins  profits.  He  is  “well  fixed 
for  life”  and  he  finds  the  distributing 
of  Watkins  Products  a  delighful,  in¬ 
teresting  business.  Mr.  Funk  says, 
“I  would  rather  distribute  Watkins 
Products  than  eat.’* 


You  Too  Can  Make 

Big  Money  Right 

From  The  Start! 

“SEVERAL 
GOOD  LOCALITIES 
Available  in  Your  State.” 
If  a  future  of  financial  suc¬ 
cess  interests  you,  mail 
this  coupon  today. 


would  like  to  know  how  to  make  big  money  in 
the  Watkins  business  like  Bert  Funk. 


Your  Name _ 


Address . . 


THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY 
Rural  Dept. 

233  Johnson  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WHEN  the  member  of  a  labor  union  is  dis¬ 
charged  without  regular  and  reasonable  cause, 
the  other  members  drop  their  tools,  put  on  their 
coats  and  go  home.  The  experience  is  not  often 
repeated.  When  “stop”  orders  are  issued  for  trifling 
causes  by  an  inexperienced  or  officious  milk  inspec¬ 
tor,  other  producers  continue  deliveries  right  along 
as  if  they  were  not  concerned.  If  all  other  members 
of  dairy  organizations  refused  in  a  body  to  deliver, 
the  stop  orders  iu  the  dairy  would  be  as  far  apart 
as  the  unwarranted  discharges  in  the  union  shops. 

* 

MANY  of  our  readers  will  remember  Mr.  George 
A.  Cosgrove,  who  ran  a  poultry  farm  at  West 
Willington,  Conn.,  and  wrote  interesting  and  prac¬ 
tical  articles  on  poultry-keeping.  Mr.  Cosgrove  cele¬ 
brated  his  92d  birthday  February  6.  He  writes 
us  that  he  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  of  a  line  of 
ancestors  reaching  back  before  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  appears  to  be  in  fairly  good  health,  and 
we  are  sure  our  readers  will  join  in  hoping  that  he 
may  round  out  the  full  century  at  least.  For  what 
is  100  years  to  one  who  has  friends,  pleasant  memo¬ 
ries  and  a  will  to  live? 

*!j 

REPUBLICAN  leaders  are  clearly  entitled  to 
credit  for  the  new  attitude  to  the  country 
school.  For  several  years  they  have  been  misin¬ 
formed  and  misled  by  the  Education  Department, 
institutional  directors  and  bureaucratic  organs.  Mis¬ 
guided  by  these  influences  the  political  leaders  were 
induced  to  pass  hills  making  larger  appropriations 
for  increased  State  aid  to  public  schools,  but  while 
pretending  desire  to  help  country  boys  and  girls, 
denied  them  any  portion  of  millions  lavished  on  city 
and  village  schools.  The  one-room  country  school 
got  no  help  from  these  appropriations,  and  no 
school  with  less  than  five  teachers  fared  any  better. 
These  schools  were  not  only  discriminated  against 
in  State  aid,  but  they  were  denied  the  means  to 
protect  their  existence.  They  may  he  consolidated 
with  village  schools  against  their  will,  as  expressed 
in  a  unanimous  vote.  The  leaders  of  the  legislative 
majority  have  now  come  to  see  the  injustice  done 
the  country  schools  through  the  misleading  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  proponents  of  consolidation,  and  they 
indicate  with  considerable  emphasis  that  the  order 
of  things  will  he  reversed.  And  now  the  proponents  of 
consolidation  and  their  organs  have  forgotten  their 
former  opposition  and  are  scrambling  for  a  seat  on 
the  band  wagon.  The  leaders  have  also  introduced 
a  bill  to  give  the  country  schools  their  share  of  State 
aid,  and  also  a  hill  to  protect  their  sovereignty. 
When  this  bill  passes  the  school  in  a  district  eau  be 
closed  only  after  its  patrons  have  voted  to  do  so. 
The  Grange  has  been  largely  responsible  for  this 
new  attitude  to  the  country  school.  It  has  been 
shown  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  local  or¬ 
ganizations  are  opposed  to  forced  consolidation,  and 
demand  fair  distribution  of  State  school  funds.  The 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  has  focussed  the 
country  sentiment  of  the  whole  State  on  this  school 
problem  and  has  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  new 
prospect  for  the  rural  schools.  Almost  alone  The 
R.  N.-Y.  championed  the  cause  of  the  little  red 
sehoolhouse  when  the  fight  seemed  almost  hopeless, 
and  brought  upon  itself  the  vituperation  and  abuse 
of  the  sycophants  who  are  always  found  at  the  feet  of 
position  and  official  power. 

* 

SOME  dairymen  raise  their  own  heifers.  A  few 
are  highly  successful  in  producing  good  ones. 
Consequently  their  herds  average  high  as  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  are  likely  also  to  be  healthy,  regular 


breeders.  Dairymen  who  know  how  to  raise  calves, 
like  to  do  it,  and  have  the  facilities  for  it,  are  not 
numerous  in  any  community.  It  is  a  much  more 
expensive  and  difficult  art  than  is  commonly  re¬ 
alized.  To  raise  dairy  heifers  from  a  few  days  old 
up  to  breeding  age  costs  $90  to  $500  a  head.  Dairy¬ 
men  who  buy  their  replacements  from  cow  dealers 
seldom  if  ever  get  any  “bargains.”  They  don’t  know 
whether  they  buy  or  are  keeping  profit-makers  or 
“boarders”  unless  they  belong  to  a  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociation  or  do  their  own  testing.  A  remark  often 
heard  is  that  hundreds  of  dairymen  in  the  New 
York  City  milk  shed  are  keeping  unprofitable  cows. 
Since  they  sell  milk  at  prices  that  would  not  ade¬ 
quately  reward  even  the  most  efficient  production, 
their  economic  plight  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Sev¬ 
eral  dairymen  have  recently  informed  us  that  they 
had  been  deceived  and  cheated  by  cow  dealers,  hav¬ 
ing  bought  unhealthy  cows  that  aborted.  Most  men 
don’t  say  much  about  experiences  of  this  sort.  Well- 
bred,  well-raised,  healthy  heifers  are  a  key-factor  in 
successful  dairying.  Dairymen  who  are  qualified 
by  experience,  equipment  and  location  to  raise  them 
as  a  specialty,  some  day  will  engage  in  this  work, 
earn  good  profits,  and  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  the 
dairy  industry. 

* 

RAINING  and  proper  use  of  “Head,  Heart, 
Health  and  Hands.”  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
4-H  club  which  has  become  so  interesting  and  useful 
in  agricultural  extension  work.  Where  these  clubs 
are  active  and  well  directed,  the  farm  and  its  at¬ 
tachments  of  live  stock,  poultry,  gardening,  staple 
crops,  domestic  needs  and  arts,  remains  attractive 
to  large  numbers  of  the  boys  and  girls,  who  might 
otherwise  be  seeking  the  town  and  city,  feeling  that 
the  farm  has  little  to  offer  them.  This  club  work, 
like  many  other  useful  things,  does  not  “run  it¬ 
self.”  Money  and  thought'  and  proper  leadership 
are  needed.  This  does  not  mean  merely  someone 
who  will  donate  a  cup  or  prize  or  come  out  and  make 
a  speech,  but  that  special  form  of  interest  shown 
where  one  is  ready  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  to  others.  Boys  and  girls  are  quick 
to  recognize  such  bits  of  unselfishness  in  their  elders, 
though  they  may  say  nothing  in  appreciation  of  it. 

* 

HERE  seems  to  be  no  let-up  in  the  tremendous 
supply  of  lettuce  from  California  and  Arizona. 
Some  years  lettuce  has  been  so  cheap  in  western 
producing  sections  that  it  was  not  worth  harvesting, 
hut  every  year  the  western  growers  take  a  chance 
at  putting  in  a  heavy  acreage.  Planting  has  dou¬ 
bled  during  the  past  five  years.  Eastern  lettuce  pro¬ 
duction  stays  about  the  same.  The  New  York  plant¬ 
ings  were  considerably  lighter  last  year.  Growers 
of  hothouse  lettuce  find  the  struggle  hard,  except  in 
occasional  years  when  frost  or  disease  spoils  much 
of  the  western  or  southern  crop.  A  good  deal  of 
low-grade  western  lettuce  has  been  shipped  out  this 
Winter,  and  the  growers  in  Arizona  are  trying  to 
enforce  better  grading  regulations.  The  best  of 
them  have  a  careful  system.  The  lettuce  heads  are 
cut  with  a  broad  knife  just  at  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Some  fields  are  cut  over  eight  times  during 
the  season.  The  heads  are  packed  in  field  crates  and 
hauled  to  packing  sheds ;  the  tap-root  is  trimmed 
close  to  the  base  of  the  head,  including  some  of  the 
outer  leaves ;  the  trimmers  take  out  the  culls  and 
pack  by  sizes  into  crates  lined  with  waxed  paper ; 
ice  is  placed  between  the  layers  of  heads  and  the 
crates  are  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars.  More  car¬ 
loads  of  lettuce  are  shipped  in  a  year  than  of  any 
vegetable  except  potatoes. 

* 

I  am  planning  on  moving  to  the  country  and  going  in¬ 
to  the  mushroom  business.  M.  J.  M. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EVERAL  inquiries  in  this  line  prompt  a  printed 
reply.  The  cultivated  mushroom  is  an  import¬ 
ant  article  of  food  in  cities.  Formerly  they  were  too 
expensive  for  general  use,  but  production  has  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  prices  are  about  on 
a  par  with  other  foodstuffs,  outside  the  coarser 
types.  The  best  grades  wholesale  regularly  in  New 
York  at  30  to  40  cents  per  pound,  and  the  darker, 
or  less  attractive  ones,  10  to  25  cents.  This  brings 
a  retail  of  50  cents  to  $1  per  pound  for  good  white 
mushrooms.  The  apparent  near  saturation  point  of 
market  demand  may  well  make  a  would-be  beginner 
thoughtful.  It  is  a  highly  specialized  business,  re¬ 
quiring  skill  and  suitable  equipment.  The  above 
inquirer  is  near  headquarters  of  a  great  mushroom 
growing  industry  (in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.),  and  should 
put  in  a  year  working  for  some  of  the  growers  there 
if  possible.  He  will  thus  get  experience  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  business  at 
first  band.  We  cannot  advise  starting  mushroom 
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growing  in  a  free-lance  way.  The  experienced  spe¬ 
cialists  are  not  making  too  much  profit. 

ONE  of  the  editors  of  the  St.  Nicholas  of  our 
boyhood  days  was  Frank  R.  Stockton,  an  author 
whose  whimsical  humor  lent  to  his  stories  a  delight 
for  even  those  too  young  to  fully  appreciate  the 
quaint  conceits  embodied  in  them.  “The  Casting 
Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine”  is  one  of 
his  longer  stories  that  older  people  still  read  in 
appreciation  of  a  playful  fancy  that  did  not  have 
to  resort  to  slap-stick  methods  to  make  itself  ,  evi¬ 
dent.  One  of  his  short  stories  which  awakened  our 
imagination  had  a  title  something  like  “A  Tale  of 
Negative  Gravity.”  It  was  that  of  an  inventor  who 
had  devised  an  apparatus  to  be  carried  on  the  back 
in  a  knapsack  and  adjusted  to  relieve  the  wearer  of 
any  part  of  his  weight  that  he  wished.  The  inven¬ 
tor’s  first  trial  of  his  completed  machine  was  amus¬ 
ing,  as  he  adjusted  if  to  enable  him  to  trip  lightly 
over  levels,  skim  the  hills  and,  of  course,  to  make 
the  most  prodigious  leaps  over  obstacles.  As  we 
recall  the  stox-y,  his  first  trial  wound  up  by  his  in¬ 
advertantly  giving  the  adjusting  screw  too  great  a 
turn.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  being  entirely 
overcome,  he  rose  into  the  air  and  hung  suspended 
there,  unable  to  go  either  up  or  down.  He  was 
finally  gotten  out  of  his  predicament  by  his  wife, 
who  discovered  him  in  the  air  and  reached  him 
with  a  fishpole.  It  is  now  announced  from  Brazil 
that  M.  Santos-Dumont,  a  distinguished  South 
American  inventor  in  the  field  of  aeronautics,  has 
devised  an  apparatus  which  he  calls  a  Martian 
transformer.  This,  somewhat  resembling  a  watch, 
weighs  two  pounds.  When  worn  on  the  back  it  en¬ 
ables  the  wearer  to  walk  with  the  lightness  of  a 
fairy  and  make  levels  of  the  highest  hills.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  accomplishments  of  M. 
Santos-Dumont  in  his  own  field,  but  the  story  of  this 
invention  leads  us  to  wonder  if  some  enterprising 
Brazilian  press  agent  has  not  got  hold  of  a  Spanish 
translation  of  Frank  P.  Stockton’s  tale  of  negative 
gravity  and  made  it  the  means  of  perpetrating  a 
world-wide  hoax  in  the  name  of  his  famous  fellow- 
,  countryman. 

* 

FARM  boys  and  girls  have  developed  many  runt 
pigs,  weak  orphan  lambs  and  unpromising  calves 
into  useful  and  sometimes  profitable  animals.  Culls, 
however,  always  make  a  poor  showing  under  farm 
and  feed  lot  conditions.  A  hoy  in  the  Washington 
Co.,  Md.,  baby  beef  club  last  year  fed  a  wild, 
stunted,  sick,  mangy,  lousy  Kansas  calf  for  weeks 
before  it  appeared  to  respond  to  the  good  feeding 
and  care  that  it  received.  Under  discouraging  con¬ 
ditions,  the  boy  stuck  to  his  task,  and  made,  in  the 
end,  a  good-looking  925-lb.  steer  out  of  a  once  miser¬ 
able  prospect.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  made  a 
profit,  counting  his  labor  and  the  cost  of  feed,  but 
his  valuable  experience  will  be  worth  something  to 
him  in  futui-e.  Three  lots  of  native  cull  lambs  were 
fed  last  year  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station. 
One  of  these  lots  netted  73  cents  and  the  other  two 
42  cents  a  head,  while  the  best  lot  of  well-bred 
Western  lambs  returned  a  profit  of  $2.88  each. 

* 

SOME  time  ago  a  correspondent  told  us  that 
now  and  then  he  liked  to  read  a  pleasant  story 
about  a  farm  home.  We  think  that  article  and  pic¬ 
ture  on  our  first  reading  page  this  week  will  appeal 
lo  him  as  well  as  many  others.  The  name  “Brook- 
side  Farm”  sounds  attractive,  even  though  the 
brook  is  not  visible  in  the  picture.  A  brook  near  a 
country  home  is  desirable,  provided  it  is  not  so 
large  that  it  tries  to  tear  the  landscape  apart  at 
flood  time  iu  Spring.  Yes,  that  brookside  home  is 
pleasant  to  think  about,  a  picture  of  skilled  farm¬ 
ing,  independence  and  content,  typical  of  many 
others  in  our  eastern  rolling  country. 


Brevities 

Yes,  Winter  is  bearing  on  pi-etty  well,  even  though 
it  started  late. 

Is  flax  a  pi-ofitable  crop  south  of  New  Yoi* *k?  Would 
it  fit  into  a  truck-grower’s  rotation? 

Calcutta,  India,  shipped  100,000,000  yards  of  36  to 
40-incli  burlap  during  January.  About  three-fourths  of 
this  came  to  the  United  States. 

Crosse  &  Blackwell,  established  on  the  River 
Shannon,  Ireland,  222  yeai-s  ago,  and  said  to  be  the 
oldest  pickling  and  preserving  concern  in  the  world,  has 
opened  a  factoi’y  in  Maryland. 

Our  cities  use  large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  On  the  morning  when  this  note  was  written  the 
posted  receipts  of  these  products  at  New  York  were 
more  than  300  carloads.  This  was  just  an  ordinary  day. 
Citrus  fruits  lead  in  volume. 
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The  T.  B.  Test  to  go  to  U.  S.  Court 

THE  Farmers’  Protective  Association  of  New 
York  State  has  decided  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Syracuse  to  carry  their  tight  against  mandatory  tu¬ 
berculin  testing  of  cattle  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  test  will  be  made  on  the 
case  of  Christ  Teuscher  of  Rome,  Oneida  County, 
who  has  contended  that  the  method  of  testing  is  un¬ 
reliable  and  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Teuscher  refused 
to  submit  his  cattle  to  the  test,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  put  his  herd  under  quarantine. 
The  courts,  however,  relieved  him  of  the  temporary 
injunction  pending  trial.  He  lost  on  the  trial,  and 
the  State  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  decision  of 
the  lower  courts.  The  association  now  proposes  to 
take  the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
the  ground  that  law  violates  the  Federal  constitution. 
Fred  M.  .Tones  of  Clinton  is  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  outspoken  oppon¬ 
ents  of  test  in  the  State. 


School  Bill  Hearing 

THE  legislative  hearing  on  the  school  bills  has 
been  announced  for  Wednesday,  February  20,  at 
2  P.  M.,  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  the  Capitol  in 
Albany.  These  bills  are  three  in  number:  (1) 
provides  increased  State  aid  for  the  one-room 
rural  schools;  (2)  for  the  two,  three  and  four 
teacher  schools,  and  (3)  is  Assemblyman  Esmond’s 
bill,  which  provides  that  the  patrons  of  a  school 
district  may  decide  for  themselves  whether  to  close 
their  school  and  consolidate  with  another  district 
or  continue  to  maintain  their  own  school,  and  fur¬ 
ther  provides  for  the  transportation  of  children 
forced  to  attend  a  consolidated  school.  These  bills 
are  vital  to  the  rural  schools,  and  this  is  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  speak  for  them. 


Milk  “Stop  Orders”  Again 

My  case  was  so  much  like  the  experience  of  R.  B., 
on  page  119,  in  your  issue  of  January  26,  my  daughter 
asked  me  when  I  reported  it  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  have 
a  milk-house  placed  75  feet  from  the  barn,  as  directed 
some  years  ago.  Now  they  want  it  up  against  the 
barn.  Last  year  they  wanted  wood  stools  painted, 
which  was  done.  Now  we  are  directed  to  get  iron 
stools.  Our  stable  floors  and  drops  are  cement,  our 
ceiling  is  plaster-board  and  whitewashed.  We  comply 
with  every  regulation  as  directed,  and,  if  we  could  read 
their  minds,  we  would  anticipate  every  change  of  rules 
they  make.  The  truth  is  we  are  making  grade  A  milk 
at  grade  B  prices.  At  best  they  have  complained  only 
of  minor  violations  of  the  rules,  and  it  is  unfair  to  use 
drastic  measures  where  only  a  request  to  correct  any 
practice  is  necessary. 

This  new  and  inexperienced  inspector  “stopped”  de¬ 
livery  of  my  milk.  The  general  inspector  has  lifted 
the  embargo,  but  I  lost  a  week’s  production  without  any 
good  to  the  service  or  to  any  person.  I  highly  appre¬ 
ciate  your  service  in  the  matter.  R.  c. 

New  York. 

HEN  this  complaint  was  originally  received, 
and  discussed  with  Director  Reitweisner  of 
the  City  Health  Department  he  promptly  ordered  a 
re-inspection  and  the  “stop”  order  was  rescinded 
the  following  day,  and  the  milk  deliveries  were 
promptly  resumed.  Director  Reitweisner  says  that 
under  Commissioner  Wynne  the  policy  of  the  health 
department  is  not  to  do  anything  to  embarrass  the 
dairy  farmer  or  to  cause  him  inconvenience  or  loss. 

He  admits  that  previous  rules  required  the  milk- 
house  to  be  located  at  least  75  feet  from  the  cow 
barn,  and  that  new  rules  require  it  to  be  placed 
near  the  barn,  but  it  is  not  the  policy  to  enforce 
the  removal  of  the  old  milk-houses  in  case  the  rules 
generally  are  complied  with.  Some  new  inspectors, 
however,  have  gone  by  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
“stopped”  the  milk  because  of  the  location  of  the  old 
milk-houses.  In  the  case  under  review  the  Director 
and  General  Inspector  in  Dutchess  County  acted 
promptly.  The  Director  insists  that  we  were  in 
error  in  assuming  that  the  farmer  has  no  source  of 
appeal,  and  that  the  Department  is  ready  to  hear  a 
farmer’s  complaint  at  any  time.  To  us  the  injustice 
to  the  farmer  is  in  clothing  an  inspector  with  au¬ 
thority  to  make  out  a  complaint  and  at  his  discre¬ 
tion  to  order  the  farmer  to  “stop”  delivery  of  the 
milk.  Inspectors  are  subject  to  human  frailties 
like  other  mortal  folks.  Some  of  them  are  new  and 
inexperienced.  They  have  much  to  learn  about  milk 
and  the  farm.  Sometimes  they  have  prejudices. 
They  are  subject  to  influences.  They  are  accusers, 
judge,  jury  and  executioners.  Their  action  goes  at 
least  until  the  farmer  can  make  a  complaint,  get  a 
re-inspection  and  a  reversal  of  the  original  inspec¬ 
tion.  That  means  at  least  the  loss  of  a  week’s  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  farmer.  When  a  man  convicted  of  mur¬ 
der  makes  an  appeal,  execution  of  sentence  is  stayed 
until  the  case  is  reviewed.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
rule  might  safely  be  applied  to  the  farmer  under 
sentence  by  milk  inspectors  for  at  least  the  ordinary 
neglect  of  the  regulations. 


Carlot  Sales  in  New  York 

“The  Annual  Summary,  Carlot  Sales  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  for  New  York  City,  Year  1928”  has  just 
reached  me  and  the  striking  proportion  shown  between 
the  quantities  of  the  various  commodities,  seems  to  de¬ 
serve  the  attention  of  our  northeastern  growers. 

Considering  the  number  of  carloads  of  some  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  order  of  quantity  received  at 
New  York,  compared  with  the  entire  receipts  of  every¬ 
thing’s  in  the  list,  it  appears  that  the  comparison  is  as 
follows : 

Carloads  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  .234,622 

Carloads  of  bananas .  40,562 

Carloads  of  grapes  .  23,379 

Carloads  of  potatoes .  22,957 

Carloads  of  apples  .  12,969 

Carloads  of  cantaloupes  and  melons...  12,621 

Carloads  of  oranges,  tangerines,  etc...  12.990 

Carloads  of  lettuce  .  9,346 

Carloads  of  tomatoes  .  7,843 

Carloads  of  pears .  6.657 

Carloads  of  peaches  .  5,875 

Carloads  of  celery .  4,926 

Carloads  of  cabbage  .  4,899 

Carloads  of  grapefruit  .  4,137 

Carloads  of  lemons .  3,851 

Carloads  of  carrots  .  3,716 

Carloads  of  beans .  3,646 

Considering  the  above  it  would  hardly  seem  to  an 
eastern  fruit  grower  that  there  is  yet  an  over-production 
of  apples  or  peaches,  hut  it  would  appear  that  some 
protection  against  the  importation  of  so  many  bananas 
would  be  a  good  thing.  It  looks  strange  that  about  as 
many  each,  of  oranges  and  melons  are  being  received  in 
New  York  as  apples.  The  horticultural  press  has  men¬ 
tioned  the  advisability  of  having  an  adequate  tariff  put 
on  bananas,  and  the  above  list  should  be  helpful  in 
showing  legislators  the  need  of  it. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  strong  competition  of 
grapes,  oranges  and  melons  as  competitors  of  the  apple? 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  c.  mitchell. 


Animal  Husbandry  Conference  at  Cornell 

WHAT  does  the  animal  husbandry  department 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  Ithaca 
need,  in  men,  buildings,  animals  and  land,  in  order 
better  to  serve  the  live-stock  industry  of  the  State? 
At  a  conference  there  on  February  1,  called  by 
Dean  A.  R.  Mann,  who  stated  its  objects,  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  considered  by  organization  officials,  several 
breeders  and  farmers,  and  three  members  of  the 
animal  husbandry  staff.  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  new 
head  of  the  department,  outlined  a  program  of  im¬ 
provement  and  development,  including  estimates  of 
cost.  Each  item  was  discussed.  About  $350,000  will 
be  required  to  finance  it.  A  committee  of  10  men 
was  appointed  to  campaign  for  an  appropriation. 
Prof.  Morrison  and  his  associates  desire  to  conduct 
experiments  and  studies  which  they  confidently  be¬ 
lieve  will  be  helpful  to  dairymen  and  stock-raisers. 
Several  breeders  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  State  are 
working  with  problems  which  they  want  the  Ithaca 
institution  to  assume.  It  is  believed  also  that 
farmers  who  raise  or  desire  to  produce  sheep,  hogs, 
beef  cattle  and  horses  would  be  helped  if  these 
classes  of  stock  are  entitled  to  increased  attention 
at  Ithaca,  and  that  diversification  and  specialization 
in  animal  industry  should  be  extended  and  further 
developed.  Professor  Morrison  is  asking  for  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  what  he  can  do  along  these 
lines  to  foster  a  broader  and  more  profitable  stock- 
raising  industry  in  the  State.  n.  c.  w. 


Walking  Backward  to  School 

Assemblyman  Burton  D.  Esmond  of  this  county  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  in  a  district  in  the 
town  of  Milton,  Saratoga  County,  there  is  a  family  of 
three  children  required  to  go  nearly  two  miles  to  school, 
over  rough  roads  and  several  hills.  The  district  has 
been  consolidated  with  two  other  districts  and  has 
abandoned  its  own  school. 

The  children  are  conveyed  to  one  district  but  not  to 
the  other.  The  family  has  been  refused  transportation 
to  the  one  district,  because  they  live  a  mile  off  the 
route  and  nearly  two  miles  from  the  consolidated  school. 
The  children  in  question  are  7,  11  and  12  years  of  age. 
Recently,  although  they  had  shoes  and  good  overshoes 
over  them,  all  three  had  their  feet  frozen  going  to  school, 
and  as  a  result  were  obliged  to  remain  home  for  several 
days. 

The  truant  officer  warned  the  father  if  they  were  out 
of  school  another  day  he  would  be  fined  $50.  The  mother 
said  the  children’s  feet  were  so  sore  she  was  afraid  to 
send  them  out  again  until  they  were  healed.  The  truant 
officer  replied,  “The  children  could  walk  backward  if  the 
wind  was  cold.” 

Application  was  then  made  by  the  father  to  the  de¬ 
partment  at  Albany  for  relief,  and  he  was  advised  that 
nothing  could  be  done  about  it,  except  that  it  could  be 
taken  up  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  which  would  be 
after  the  Winter  is  over.  K.  d.  b. 

New  York. 


Stabilizing  the  Milk  Supply 

Nature  reproduces  in  the  Springtime.  It  is  the 
freshening  time  for  animals  when  the  weather  is  warm 
for  the  young,  and  as  is  the  case  with  the  cow,  when 
all  nature  conspires  to  the  greatest  milk  production  in 
order  to  feed  the  growing  and  developing  young.  Man 
in  his  handling  of  cows  followed  closely  for  centuries 
the  natural  laws  of  production,  because  he  found  that 
production  was  the  cheapest  and  greatest  during  the 
warm  period  or  grass  period. 

To  produce  before  or  after  this  period,  is,  therefore, 
unnatural,  hence  more  costly,  as  succulent  feeds  must 
be  provided  and  buildings  must  be  well  warmed  and 
ventilated,  and  greater  care  must  be  given  to  the  animal 
in  milk. 

These,  things  all  mean  added  cost  in  production.  It 
therefore  follows  that  if  it  is  desired  to  change  from 
the  natural  and  cheap  to  the  unnatural  and  expensive 
time  of  producing  milk  the  producer  should  be  assured 


of  the  difference  in  cost  of  production.  Otherwise  the 
appeal  should  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  If  this  difference  in 
cost  of  production  is  guaranteed  to  the  producer  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  farmers  to 
change  the  freshening  time,  at  least  enough  of  their 
dairies  to  assure  an  even  and  regular  milk  supply 
throughout  the  year.  And  until  such  assurance  is 
given  no  good  business  farmer  will  continue  to  produce 
milk  at  the  most  expensive  time  of  year.  g.  G.  royce. 


Paraphrasing  Lincoln  on  Milk 

All  this  propaganda  about  an  annual  milk  shortage 
is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  dairymen.  Why  blame 
it  all  on  the  producers?  But  for  the  selfish  policy  of 
dealers  and  their  allies  there  never  would  have  been 
any  so-called  shortage.  If  the  distributors  will  use 
their  propaganda  funds  to  promote  the  use  of  milk  and 
to  inform  the  consumers  that  there  is  a  period  during 
the  year  when  it  is  unprofitable,  inconvenient  and 
against  the  laws  of  nature  to  produce  a  normal  supply, 
and  that  in  order  to  stimulate  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  the  requirements  the  consumer  must  expect  to 
pay  a  price  consistent  with  the  cost,  of  production,  just 
the.  same  as  lie  does  willingly  for  any  other  article 
which  is  produced  out.  of  season.  Give  us  a  square 
deal  and  a  guarantee  and  we  will  deliver  all  the  milk 
needed  during  the  short  period.  This  will  automatically 
curtail  the  surplus  during  the  Spring  months.  Then 
forget  about  the  milk  problem.  Of  course  the  distribu¬ 
tors  will  not  do  anything  of  the  sort  till  public  opinion 
forces  them  to  change  their  policies.  We  all  know  what 
Lincoln  said  with  reference  to  fooling  all  the  people  part 
of  the  time.  Well,  we  are  getting  mighty  sensitive  over 
this  cry  of  western  milk,  which  is  used  to  hold  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  attention  while  his  pockets  are  being  rifled.  Tf 
it  ever  comes  to  pass  that  our  market  is  injured  by  the 
importation  of  western  milk,  don’t  ever  let  the  state¬ 
ment  stand  that  the  eastern  dairyman  is  basically  re¬ 
sponsible. 

If  a  group  of  high-minded  and  capable  producers 
could  get  together  and  form  a  central  association  for 
receiving  contributions  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
consumers,  through  the  many  sources  that  are  now 
open,  on  such  facts  as  the  price  paid  the  producer  and 
his  profit  or  loss,  the  price  the  middleman  exacts  for  his 
services  and  his  probable  profit,  etc.,  no  doubt  this 
would  start  some  consumers’  investigations  which 
would  result  in  lower  prices  to  the  consumers,  better 
prices  to  the  producers  and  a  more  efficient  system 
and  less  melons  for  the  middlemen. 

Few  consumers  have  any  conception  of  the  net  prices 
the  dairymen  receive.  A  small  levy  on  each  cow  in  the 
eastern  milk  shed  would  produce  sufficient  funds  to  put 
such  a  program  over.  Every  dairyman  is  paying  a 
larger  amount  now,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  for  a 
propaganda  that  is  being  used  against  him.  B.  c.  w. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


What  Farmers  Say 

rtVe  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  eaeh  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too 
long.] 

Home  Farm  Relief 

Farmers  or  their  agents  should  have  the  legal  privi¬ 
lege  to  go  into  any  city  or  village  and  sell  their  own 
produce  at  any  price  they  wished  to  accept  without  pay¬ 
ing  a  license.  Then  the  farmer  could  sell  his  surplus 
at  wholesale,  or  retail,  from  wagon  or  car  or  from  door 
to  door.  This  would  allow  the  poor  of  the  city  to  buy 
direct  from  the  farmer,  and  get  fresher  and  cheaper  food 
than  now.  It  would  help  pass  plenty  along  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  both.  The  best  the  federal  law  can  do  is  to 
maintain  a  fairly  high  protective  tariff.  Stop  irrigat¬ 
ing  and  draining,  which  increases  production  at  public 
expense,  where  we  have  more  now  than  we  can  sell. 

New  York.  h.  m. 

A  Just  Demand 

According  to  the  report  I  send  you  imports  of  frozen 
eggs  from  China  to  the  United  States  so  far  this  year 
have  totaled  5,000  short  tons  compared  with  1,250  tons 
for  the  same  period  last  season.  I  am  in  the  chicken 
business,  and  this  makes  hard  sledding.  Why  not  have 
a  tariff  on  eggs  as  Avell  as  protection  on  other  farm 
products?  Surely  the  egg  producers  are  as  much  in 
need  and  as  many  in  number  as  in  many  other  and 
more  favored  lines.  Let  Congress  put  up  the  tariff  on 

eggs.  HENRY  MORRIS. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  lower  rate  on  trucks  used 
on  farms  by  farmers.  Twenty-four  dollars  a  year  seems 
rather  high  for  just  a  one-ton  truck  which  is  used  only 
for  the  farm,  and  for  hauling  farm  produce. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  s.  LANDIS. 

Any  legislation  to  give  dirt  farmers  more  for  their 
products,  and  cut  down  the  cost  of  selling,  giving  the 
consumer  food,  clothing  and  other  necessities  cheaper, 
would  be  another  “noble  experiment,”  and  let  us  hope  a 
successful  one.  Some  plan,  even  if  faulty,  should  be 
immediately  adopted  by  Congress,  and  we  should  all 
start  to  help  work  out  this  complex  problem.  G.  M. 

Pen  nsylvania. 

You  “talk  the  language,”  and  mighty  few  are  left 
who  can,  and  fewer  yet  who  will.  The  farmer  doesn’t 
want  any  government  relief  (which  means  special  fav¬ 
ors).  What  he  wants  is  a  square  deal.  But  if  he  ever 
got  it  he  probably  would  not  benefit  from  it,  because 
he  has  been  the  victim  of  abuse  and  robbery  so  long  that 
if  he  received  justice  all  at  once  he  would  be  likely  to 
drop  dead  from  excitement.  e.  s. 

Maine. 

The  hard  State  roads  make  it  impossible  for  a  farm¬ 
er  to  use  horse  power  on  them.  This  makes  a  truck  a 
necessity  for  many  of  us,  but  the  farmer  will  use  a 
light  truck  only  1,600  to  2,000  miles  a  year,  yet  he  must 
now  pay  as  much  for  a  license  as  a  truckman  who  runs 
12  hours  every  day  in  the  year.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
gasoline  tax,  but  the  license  fee  is  unfair  to  the  farmer 
who  pays  a  big  share  of  tin1  road  tax,  compared  with 
the  commercial  truckman.  Tf.  seems  to  me  that  men 
looking  for  office  are  all  for  the  farmer  at  election  time, 
and  when  elected  we  get  their  report  at  tax  collection 
time.  j  K 

New  York, 

Referring  to  farm  relief,  we  are  not  asking  you  for 
special  favors  or  subsidy,  just  build  our  tariff  walls  the 
same  height  as  the  other  fellow’s.  It  is  not  credit  we 
are  asking  for,  but  we  want  a  wage  for  our  labor  on 
llie  same  level  as  oilier  skilled  laborers  and  mechanics 
Give  us  the  same  profit  on  our  products  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer  gets  for  the  products  he  sells  us. 

Delaware.  j.  H.  richter. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


America  for  Me 

’Tis  fine  to  see  the  Old  World,  and 
travel  up  and  down 

Among  the  famous  palaces  and  cities  of 
renown, 

To  admire  the  crumbly  castles  and  the 
statues  of  the  kings, 

But  now  I  think  I’ve  had  enough  of  anti¬ 
quated  things. 

Bo  it’s  home  again,  and  home  again, 
America  for  me  ! 

My  heart  is  turning  home  again,  and 
there  I  long  to  be, 

In  the  land  of  youth  and  freedom  beyond 
the  ocean  bars, 

Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight  and  the 
flag  is  full  of  stars. 

Oh,  London  is  a  man’s  town,  there’s 
power  in  the  air ; 

And  Paris  is  a  woman’s  town,  with 
flowers  in  her  hair; 

And  it’s  sweet  to  dream  in  Venice,  and 
it’s  great  to  study  Rome ; 

But  when  it  comes  to  living,  there  is  no 
place  like  home. 

I  like  the  German  fir  woods,  in  green  bat¬ 
talions  drilled ; 

I  like  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  with 
flashing  fountains  filled ; 

But,  oh,  to  take  your  hand,  my  dear,  and 
ramble  for  a  day 

Iu  the  friendly  Western  woodland  where 
nature  has  her  way  ! 

I  know  that  Europe’s  wonderful,  yet 
something  seems  to  lack ; 

The  past  is  too  much  with  her,  and  the 
people  looking  back. 

But  the  glory  of  the  present  is  to  make 
the  future  free ; 

We  love  our  land  for  w’hat  she  is  and 
what  she  is  to  be. 

Oh,  it’s  home  again,  and  home  again, 
America  for  me ! 

I  want  a  ship  that’s  westward  bound  to 
plow  the  rolling  sea, 

The  blessed  Land  of  Room  Enough  be¬ 
yond  the  ocean  bars, 

Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight  and  the 
flag  is  full  of  stars. 

— DE.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 

* 

We  met  with  a  very  pretty  dessert  re¬ 
cently,  which  was  simple  to  make  in  an 
emergency.  It  consisted  of  canned  fruit 
salad,  which  is  a  mixture  of  fruits,  com¬ 
bined  with  orange  jello.  It  was  put  in  a 
ring  mold,  turned  out  on  a  platter,  and 
the  center  of  the  ring  filled  with  whipped 
cream.  Any  jellied  fruit  increases  iu  at¬ 
tractiveness  when  molded  in  a  ring,  and 
served  in  this  way.  We  do  not  like  to 
serve  whipped  cream  with  lemon  jelly, 
though  this  is  often  done,  but  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  many  people  cannot  take  cream 
with  this  acid  jelly  without  a  touch  of 
indigestion,  and  in  some  cases  the  discom¬ 
fort  may  be  sevei’e. 

* 

If  you  keep  antiseptic  cotton  and 
gauze  bandages  ready  for  the  family  cuts 
and  scratches,  seal  them  in  a  glass  jar. 
Sterilize  the  jar  well  with  boiling  water 
first.  We  like  a  wide-mouthed  jar  with 
a  glass  stopper,  such  as  bath  salts  come 
in.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  getting  a 
bandage  out  of  the  family  rag-bag,  or 
staunching  a  bleeding  cut  with  a  piece  of 
dusty  cobweb,  horrifies  well-trained  mod¬ 
ern  people,  though  our  grandparents  sur¬ 
vived  it.  But  we  hear  too  often  of  some 
apparently  trifling  accident  followed  by 
serious,  or  even  fatal  results,  to  ignore 
modern  knowledge  of  these  possibilities. 
Since  country  doctors  appear  to  be  be¬ 
coming  extinct,  we  must  look  to  country 
mothers  to  guard  the  gateway  to  health. 


Tennessee  Notes 

How  time  flies!  One  must  begin  to 
plan  the  lettuce  bed,  the  cabbage  and  to¬ 
mato  beds,  and  buy  the  garden  seed.  H  e 
are  planning  on  moving  the  garden  this 
year.  For  years  we  have  tried  the  pres¬ 
ent  location.  We  have  the  largest  beet 
tops  and  cabbage  leaves,  but  no  heads. 
Some  say  try  ashes,  some  say  try  ferti¬ 
lizer,  some  plaster  and  some  one  thing 
and  some  another,  even  to  tying  the  heads 
or  leaves  rather,  up  over  where  heads 
should  be.  I  have  faithfully  tried  them 
all  and  never  yet  had  what  I  call  a  good 
plump  cabbage  head.  Anyway,  a  north 
hillside  is  not  a  good  garden  site,  so  we 
will  try  again. 

I  usually  have  good  success  with  let¬ 
tuce  by  burning  the  bed,  then  banking  the 
frame  with  dirt,  sowing  the  seed  and  cov¬ 
ering  with  canvas.  Peas,  beets,  radishes, 
etc.,  usually  go  in  the  ground  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  but  beans  and  other  frost-susceptible 
vegetables  not  until  all  danger  of  killing 


frosts  is  over.  I  have  tried  covering 
plants  with  papers,  boards,  crocks,  etc., 
and  I  don’t  think  it  pays  for  the  trouble. 
I  have  not  noticed  the  signs,  so  cannot 
tell  if  we  will  be  blessed  with  fruit  or 
not. 

So  far,  Jan.  21,  we  have  not  had  suf¬ 
ficient  snow  to  track  a  rabbit  in.  Small 
grain,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley  have 
suffered  in  consequence.  Tobacco  has 
brought  a  fair  price,  but  last  year  the 
farmers  received  so  little  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  pin-liooked  their  tobacco, 
and  some  have  lost  $200  or  $300.  They 
are  a  sore  bunch.  It  is  just  like  gam¬ 
bling  ;  one  never  knows  what  he  is  going 
to  get.  Why  not  set  the  price  on  their 
own  product?  Why  must  the  farmer  be 
a  slave?  How  long  will  he  be  content  in 
his  slavery?  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
shameful,  deplorable,  abominable  things 
on  earth.  We  never  set  the  price  on  a 
thing  we  buy  or  a  thing  we  sell.  Our 
taxes  are  fixed  for  us,  our  public  money 
squandered  for  us,  our  school  teachers 
chosen  for  us,  our  school  books  (though 
we  have  to  pay  for  them,  too.)  picked 
out  for  us.  Yet  I  can  examine  an  eighth 
grade  student  and  find  him  more  deficient 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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380— Definitely  Dif¬ 
ferent.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  Vi  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yds.  of  40- 
in.  contrasting  and 
lVa  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


363  —  Exquisite 

Lines.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


372 


372 — Utterly  Simple. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
V2  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


170  —  So  Grown-up. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  32-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1  yd.  of 
ribbon.  Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


in  the  really  essential  knowledge  of  learn¬ 
ing  than  they  used  to  be  when  in  the 
third  reader.  True  they  can  make  little 
didoes,  weave  chains,  draw  some  humped- 
backed  trees,  but  they  cannot  recite  the 
multiplication  table  or  tell  you  what  ad¬ 
dition  or  subtraction  is,  or  what  a  period 
or  semicolon  means,  or  any  thing  about 
the  signs  or  sounds  of  different  letters. 
As  for  spelling,  unless  they  are  taught 
at  home,  that  is  a  lost  art  in  some 
schools. 

What  does  a  man  bred  and  born  in  the 
city  know  of  what  country  people  need 
anyway?  He  might  drive  around  some  day 
and  see  a  field  white  with  ox-eye  daisies 
and  think  it  a  fine  field  of  buckwheat  or 
a  field  of  green  sage  grass  and  write  it 
up  as  a  promising  fields  of  wheat,  and 
tax  the  land  for  yielding  so  well,  but 
often  the  tax  assessors  never  get  out ; 
they  just  copy  from  the  old  tax  books  and 
then  the  reports  are  sent  to  Nashville, 
and  they  fix  the  price  to  suit  themselves. 
It  is  the  same  with  roads,  but  why 
enumerate  our  troubles?  They  are  na¬ 
tion-wide  and  heart-deep. 

Public  officials  are  surely  hard  to 
wean;  at  least  they  are  down  this  way.' 
What  we  need  is  some  good  strong  muz¬ 
zles  to  keep  them  away  from  the  public 
funds.  Yet  after  all  it’s  nothing  more 
than  has  happened  before.  We  find  that 
all  nations  who  have  passed  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  have  been  full  of  corruption ;  evil 
like  a  festering  sore  has  robbed  the  world 
of  all  that  has  been  best,  noblest  and 
honorable.  Our  own  fair  nation  will  be 
no  exception  unless  we  can  teach  the 
younger  generation  the  value  of  their 
heritage,  and  who  will  teach  the  princi- 


Delight  Y our  Quests  W ith 
a  Qood  Night’s  Rest 


The  Distinguishing  Marks 
of  The  Genuine  Foster 
Ideal  Spring 

(1)  The  Foster  trade  mark  on  the 
side  rail  of  the  spring,  (1)  120 
super  tempered  extra  tall  spirals, 
(3)  flexible  band  center  sup¬ 
ports— not  tie  wires,  (4)  a  swedged 
bar  foundation— not  cut  bars,  (5) 
an  interlocked  lateral  spring-tied 
top,  (6)  a  handsome  enamel  finish. 


MAKE  your  guest  room  your  best 
room.  Send  your  friends  away 
with  lasting  memories  of  a  bed  that 
is  just  as  comfortable,  or  more  so, 
than  their  “own.”  A  Foster  Ideal 
Spring  costs  little  but  it  gives  the 
perfect  spine  support  and  real 
nerve  relaxation  that  many  higher 
priced  bedsprings  lack.  You  ought 
to  have  a  Foster  Ideal  Bedspring  in 
your  bed,  too.  Write  today  for  our 
pamphlet,  “The  Common  Sense  of 
Sleep,”  and  get  the  convincing 
reasons  why. 

The  Foster  Ideal  is  made  of  guaranteed  tempered  spirals 
and  sold  at  most  furniture  and  department  stores 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory:  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOSTER  IDEAL 

The  “ Buy ”  word  for  Quality  when  you  Buy 

Bedsprings  *  Day  Beds  *  Beds  '  Toe  Trip  Cribs  *  Upholstery  Springs 
Upholstery  Spring  Constructions  and  Inner  Spring  Mattress  Fillings 


Inventory  Sale 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 


Our  “ Royal’ 

Modern  Bathroom 

includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  ge 

Five-Year  Guaranteed  /•oa 

Mate-  Was  $58.50,  Now  = 

rials.  , _ _ 

\KTV?  DAV  THE  FREIGHT 

VV Hj  iAi  on  everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Sbr  i 

o  n<? 


Yon  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  aa  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept,  121  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  FREE 

book  quote3 

Factory  Prices.  Lower 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  5  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters —$33.75  up. 
200  styles  and  Bizes. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

161  Rochester  Ave  , 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


17i:  HASASa 


nsiBSiia 


BALSAM 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package— a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam — 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  :  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Pay  *72? 
to  end 


CORNS 


Why  endure  nagging, painful  corns, callouses  or  bunions* 
Comfitape,  the  marvelous  new  medicated  tape  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  end  the  pain  instantly,  promptly  absorb  the  hard, 
painful  surface  aud;bring  permanent 
foot  comfort.  Money  back  if  not  de¬ 
lighted.  Safe,  antiseptic  medication 
cannot  harm  most  delicate  tissues 
Large  spool,  tl.00  postpaid.  Widely 
used  by  foot  specialists. 

Comfitape  Lab.,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


YARNS 


of  Pure  Wool  for  Hand 
and  Machine  Knitting; 
also  Rug  Yarns.  Orders 
sente. O.D.  Postage  paid. 
Write  for  free  samples. 


CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10.  West  Concord.  N.H. 

l 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials . Cane .  Cane  Web 

Rush . Fibre  Rush . Splints . Reed . New 

illustrated  instructions  for  Re-Seating  Chairs  with  Cane. 
Rush,  Splint  and  Reed,  10  cents.  Price  List  Free.  II.  II. 

VERKINS,  858  Shelton  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Cornu 
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When  Food 
Sours 

Lots  of  folks  who  think  they  have  “in¬ 
digestion’’  have  only  an  acid  condition 
which  could  be  corrected  in  five  or  ten 
minutes.  An  effective  anti-acid  like 
Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia  soon  restores 
digestion  to  normal. 

Phillips  does  away  with  all  that  sour¬ 
ness  and  gas  right  after  meals.  It  pre¬ 
vents  the  distress  so  apt  to  occur  two 
hours  after  eating.  What  a  pleasant 
preparation  to  take  !  And  how  good  it  is 
for  the  system !  Unlike  a  burning  dose 
of  soda — which  is  but  temporary  relief 
at  best — Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia  neu¬ 
tralizes  many  times  its  volume  in  acid. 

Next  time  a  hearty  meal,  or  too  rich 
a  diet  has  brought  on  the  least  discom¬ 
fort,  try — 

Phillips 

P  Milk 

of  Magnesia 

C/tasefainAway 

withCMustewle 

Sust  RubltOn 

When  winds  blow 
raw  and  chill  and 
rheumatism  tingles 
in  your  joints  and 
muscles,  rub  on 
good  old  Musterole. 

As  Musterole  pene¬ 
trates  the  skin  and 
goes  down  to  the 
seat  of  trouble,  you 
feel  a  gentle,  heal¬ 
ing  warmth;  then  cooling,  welcome  relief. 

F  or  croupy  colds,  sore  throat,  rheumatism, 
aches  and  pains  in  back  and  joints,  rub  on 
Musterole.  Don’t  wait  for  trouble;  keep  a 
jar  or  tube  handy. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made  in 
milder  form  for  babies  and  small  c hil- 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole • 


better  than  a  mustard  plaster 


6  Days’ 
Trial 

You  can  get 
any  Bues- 
cher  Instru¬ 
ment  on  six 
days’  trial 
and  pay  foi 
it  on  easy 
terms  to 
suit  you 
conven¬ 
ience.  Write 
tor  details 
and  free 
literature. 

(450] 


Only  a  Buescher 

Saxophone  gives  you  these  extra 
features  —  Snap-on  Pads,  greatest 
improvement,  easy  to  replace,  no 
^  ^cementing  —  Patented  Auto¬ 
matic  Octave  Key,  perfect 
Scale  Accuracy,  conven¬ 
ient  key  arrangement. 

Be  Popular  Socially 
Earn  Extra  Money 

j  playingasweet-tonedBuescher. 
lOevenings,  one  houreach — will 
astonish  and  please  you.  It’s 
easy  with  a  Buescher.  Tell  us 
what  instrument  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in.  We’ll  do  the  rest. 
Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 
2679  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


pies  of  right  living,  right  thinking  and 
right  principles?  Not  the  preachers  or 
the  teachers,  but  the  mothers  of  America. 
It  has  been  aptly  said  that  “the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.”  Our 
own  little  effort  may  seem  like  a  small 
drop  in  the  vast  ocean  of  life,  and  some¬ 
times  it  may  seem  that  it  has  all  been 
labor  in  vain ;  yet  let  us  not  be  weary, 
for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  fail 
not.  MBS.  d.  b.  p. 


Peanut  Candy  in  Rhyme 

Some  gloomy  day  when  young  folks  yawn 
And  wish  the  weary  hours  were  gone, 

Go  to  your  storehouse  and  there  get 
Brown  sugar,  heavy,  almost  wet ; 

Send  someone  to  a  peanut  stand, 

A  quart,  fresh  roasted,  you’ll  demand ; 
Set  all  the  children  shelling  these, 

And  make  them  whistle,  if  you  please, 
When  these  are  shelled,  chop,  not  too 
fine ; 

Butter  some  pie  pans,  set  in  line ; 

Then  take  a  pound  of  sugar,  turn 
Into  a  pan,  and  melt,  not  burn ; 

But  add  no  water  When  ’tis  done 
And  thick  like  syrup,  quickly  run ; 

Your  chopped-up  peanuts  lightly  salt 
And  turn  them  in.  If  there’s  no  fault, 
Stir  just  a  minute,  pour  in  tins. 

And  cool,  and  then  the  fun  begins. 

— Author  Unknown. 


Three  Ways  of  Using  Pan¬ 
cake  Batter 

Here  is  a  good  pancake  recipe : 
One  egg,  a  little  salt,  teaspoon  sugar, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  baking  soda,  one  cup 
sour  milk,  enough  flour  to  make  thin 
dough  so  as  to  run  from  spoon. 

When  I  am  short  of  bread  for  school 
lunch  I  make  batter  thick  for  a  pan  of 
muffins,  then  thin  it  for  pancakes,  and 
when  I  have  any  left  over  I  put  in  more 
sugar,  some  shortening,  a  little  sweet 
milk  if  needed,  for  the  cake,  a  little 
v.nilla,  one  cup  of  flour  with  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder  and  bake  in  loaf  or 
shallow  pan. 

In  making  pie  crust  I  always  use  one- 
half  butter  and  two-thirds  lard  with  milk 
instead  of  water.  The  milk  does  not 
have  to  be  as  cold  as  water,  and  just 
before  putting  pie  in  oven  I  spread  a 
little  butter  or  lard  over  top  crust.  I 
hope  this  recipe  will  be  tried  by  many 
of  your  reades  as  this  crust  does  not 
hurt  children. 

Never  Fail  Dumplings. — Two  cups  of 
flour,  a  little  salt,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  two  teaspoons  butter,  not  melted, 
and  just  enough  milk  to  make  dough 
same  as  you  would  for  biscuits.  Mix  in 
order  given,  drop  by  spoonful  in  kettle. 
You  don’t  have  to  be  careful  about  taking 
off  cover  while  they  are  cooking,  and 
what  is  left  of  the  dumplings  and  stew 
you  can  bake  for  another  meal.  A.  I.  B. 


With  an  Apple  or  Two 

Apple  Fritters.— 1%  cups  flour,  144 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  44  teaspoon 
salt,  2^  cup  milk,  one  egg  well  beaten, 
two  apples,  cut  in  thin  slices.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  thoroughly  the  flour,  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  salt.  Add  the  milk  and  egg  and 
then  the  sliced  apples.  Drop  by  spoon¬ 
fuls  into  deep  fat  hot  enough  to  brown 
a  piece  of  bread  while  counting  60.  When 
cooked  drain  on  paper,  sprinkle  with 
powdered  sugar  and  serve  at  once. 

Apple  Pudding.- — 44  cup  butter,  44  cup 
sugar,  one  egg  well  beaten,  one  cup  milk, 
two  cups  flour,  244  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  44  teaspoon  of  salt,  two  large  apples 
cut  in  thin  slices.  Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar.  Add  the  egg  and  milk  and  then 
the  dry  ingredients  sifted  well  together. 
Lastly  add  the  sliced  apples.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  35  or  40  minutes.  Serve 
with  sugar  and  cream  or  any  preferred 
sauce. 

Apple  Cake. — One  cake  compressed 
yeast,  one  cup  milk  scalded  and  cooled, 
one  tablespoon  sugar,  3%  cups  sifted 
flour,  44  cup  butter,  44  cup  sugar,  two 
eggs,  five  apples.  Dissolve  yeast  and 
one  tablespoon  sugar  in  lukewarm  milk, 
add  144  cups  flour  to  make  a  sponge,  and 
beat  until  smooth.  Cover  and  set  aside 
in  a  warm  place  until  light,  about  45 
minutes.  Have  sugar  and  butter  well 
creamed  and  add  to  sponge.  Then  add 
eggs  well  beaten,  salt  and  remainder  of 
flour  or  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
Knead  lightly  and  let  rise  again  about 
two  hours.  Roll  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
Place  in  two  well-greased  shallow  pans. 
Brush  with  butter,  sprinkle  with  sugar. 
Pare  apples,  cut  into  eighths  and  press 
into  dough  sharp  edge  downward.  Sprin¬ 
kle  with  cinnamon.  Let  rise  one-half 
hour  or  until  light,  and  bake  20  minutes. 
Keep  covered  the  first  10  minutes  in  or¬ 
der  that  apples  may  be  thoroughly 
cooked.  EDNA  M.  NOBTHBUP. 


Eggless,  Butterless  and 
Milkless  Cake 

Put  one  cup  water  in  a  basin,  add  one 
cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon  compound,  two 
cups  raisins,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon  nut¬ 
meg,  boil  three  minutes,  cool  and  add 
pinch  of  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  dissolved 
in  two  tablespoons  warm  water,  two  cups 
flour  and  half  teaspoon  baking  powder. 

MBS.  W.  H.  DIVENS. 


Cakes,  biscuits,  bread  —  better  flavor 
in  all  your  baking ! 

You  want  baked  foods  that  taste  as  good  as  they 
look.  To  be  sure  of  finest  flavor  use  the  right 
type  of  flour — because  flour  made  from  the 
wrong  kind  of  wheat  will  often  produce  cakes 
or  biscuits  that  are  perfect  in  appearance  but 
disappointing  in  flavor.  Insist  on  Pillsbury’s  Best 
Flour — it  is  made  only  from  carefully  selected, 
full-flavored  wheat.  It  will  give  you  that 
delicious,  delicate,  unmistakable  flavor  that 
marks  your  completely  successful  baking. 

You  can  depend  on  it — always ! 


for  better  flavor,  use  this  one  fine  flour 
for  all  your  baking 


Best  Flour 


for  bread,  biscuits  and  pastry 


BIG  MONEY 

UERE  is  a  most 
amazing  little 
device  for  tlie  home. 
It  sweeps  floors,  dusts 
walls,  scrubs,  mops 
floors, washesand  dries 
windows.  Cleans  autos. 
Looks  like  $20  outfit  but 
doesn’t  cost  one- fourth 
that  much.  Over  half 
profit.  Our  plan  furnishes 
sample  without  any  cash 
deposit.  Write  your  name 
and  address  at  the  edge  of 
this  ad  and  mail  to  us  today 
for  full  selling  terms. 

harper  MFG.  CO. 

935-18th  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Handy  Washer 


Snow-white  clothes  In  5  min.  Pumps  suds 
through  the  meshes.  No  rub- 
t  ,  !everaKe  makes  It  very  easy.  Saves 

S^a  worh.  Keeps  hands  out  of  suds, 

nvivn  2J?  hrst  machine  in  a  territory. 

fJnYFwR»?pda/n  ‘liSlv0®**  free*  No asrents. 
naNDY  WASHER  CO.,  2423  E.  Fayette,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FURS-HIDES  quantiVy 

Important  price  list  and  information  now  available 
Ship  here  for  good  results. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guai  anteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tnbee.  New  FittinKs 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  j 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why : 

.  fuT°T-nA(lVent.Ur<l3  ^,ile"ce”  1  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 

wx  h  tears.  _  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
m  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  c.  beanson. 

eloJcWWnIi\intfreSter  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
fsmily,  nnd  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  wifi  Uirow  ffght  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  ki£hl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family  aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  m  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Sireei.  New  York 
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Will  it 

land  on 


your farm  i 


Doing  any  building  this  spring?  If 
you  are,  then  try  for  the  big  cash 
prize  in  the  $3,075  Lehigh  Farm 
Building  Contest.  Not  only  is  there 
a  $1,500  grand  prize  —  but  242 
others,  too— each  one  looking  for 
a  landing  place.  And  it  might  just 
as  well  be  your  farm  as  anywhere. 

Ask  your  Lehigh  dealer  for  all 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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details  and  official  entry  blank — 
or  write  the  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Company,  Allentown,  Pa., 
or  Chicago,  Ill. 


alTBT 


CEMENT 


Heals  the  Teat- 

Keeps  It  Open 

These  new,  soft-surfaced  dilators  keep  open 
and  soothe  the  Injured  teat  while  the  medi¬ 
cated  ointment  Quickly  heals  the  tissues. 
For  positive  results  ill  treating  Spider,  Ob- 
6ructions,  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Hard 
Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor’s  Dila¬ 
tors  on  hand.  Bounded  end  for 
easy  insertion,  absorbent 
texture  carries  healing 
medication  into  the  teat 
canal. 

DR.  NAYLOR 

Medicated 

TEAT 
DELATORS 

36  Dilators,  packed 
in  jar  of  medicated 
ointment  mailed  post¬ 
paid  for  $1,  if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  our 
products  in  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 

Dept.  50  Morris,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  onceJ 

300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to" help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 

home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital— 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  H.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  seryiee  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every¬ 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  B-41  RUR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

g)«gr-  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Buckles 
«o  Rings 


Cn  Puts  a  IVa-Csfl 

Harness  on  YourTf  am 

on  30  Day  Trial 


You  Can  Make 

CARLOAD  PROFITS 

Truck  farmers  in  Lee  County  ship  by  the  carload, 
because  millions  want  fresh  vegetables  produced 
here  In  winter.  Big  opportunity  for  real  truck 
farmers.  Good  lands,  safe  from  drought  and  flood 
at  reasonable  prices.  Many  paying  crops 
oranges  and  poultry,  too.  Co-operative  market¬ 
ing  handles  any  size  shipment.  Fine  living  con¬ 
ditions  all  year,  two  or  more  crops  on  same  land 
each  year,  doubling  profit  opportunities.  Book¬ 
let  FREE — write  Dept.  8. 

.  FORT  MYERS 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


'  WRITE  FOR  I 
'  FREE  BOOKLET^ 


ounty 

TTloridw 


Lump  Jaw 

The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

Fleming’s  Actinof  orm 

Sold  for  $2.60  a  bottle,  postpaid,  under  a 
positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your  money  re- 
I  funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for  OUR  BIG 

“FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  A  book  of  208  pasoa 
and  67  illustrations. 

I  FLEMING  BROS.,  Ch.miiU,  iOOUnion  Stock  Yards.  Chicago 


NEWTON  *S 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


f  I  Will  Ship  You  v 

a  new  1929  model  Walsh  No- 
Buckle  harness  on  30  days’  trial. 
Use  it.  Prove  to  yourself  that  it  is 
stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Out¬ 
wears  buckle  harness  because  it 
„„  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no 

rings  to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken 
them.  Eleven  years’  success — thousands  in  use. 

Saves  Repairs — Lasts  Longer 

Hence  costs  less.  Walsh  special  steel-tested 
leather — all  particulars  of  eleven  styles  ex¬ 
plained  in  big,  1929  catalog. 

$m  .50  down,  30  days’  trial  —  balance  is 
£  paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for 

my  big,  free  book,  prices,  easy  terms. 

JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Dept  531 
7-29  Milwaukee,  W’s. 

I 

Now,  Cut  Milking  Time 

In  half.  No  one  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  Fords  Milker  at  its  low  price. 

Thousands  in  use.  More  popular  every 
year.  Quality  is  unsurpassed.  Many 
models.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  60  ” 


MYERS-SHERMAN  CO.,  213-215  N.Desplaines  St.,  Chicago 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

iy  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  -St.,  New  York 


The  Family  Cow  Needs  Care 

We  have  a  Jersey  cow  which  supplies 
the  milk  for  two  families  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  She  has  been  dry  for  about  three 
■weeks  and  will  freshen  during  the  last 
part  of  February.  Last  year,  when  she 
had  a  calf,  her  udder  was  inflamed  and 
was  so  hard  that  we  could  hardly  milk 
her.  Do  you  think  she  will  have  an  in¬ 
flamed  udder  when  she  has  her  next  calf? 
New  Jersey.  R-  B- 

Your  cow  should  be  cared  for  from  now 
until  after  freshening  time  and  fed  so 
that  she  will  be  normal  when  she  calves 
and  recovers  rapidly  from  the  effects,  so 
that  her  lactation  period  may  start  with 
the  cow  in  good  health.  Intelligent  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  dry  period  and  at  the  time 
of  calving  eliminates  the  danger  of  sick 
cows  and  insures  a  longer  milking  period 
with  more  milk  and  butterfat.  A  cow  that 
is  going  to  freshen  in  another  month 
should  be  allowed  plenty  of  exercise, 
but  should  be  handled  so  that  she  will  not 
slip  on  the  frozen  ground  or  the  ice.  She 
should  be  kept  in  a  stall  that  is  clean 
and  one  which  has  been  sprayed  with 
some  good  disinfectant  to  guard  against 
disease  to  the  new-born  calf.  During  sun¬ 
shiny  days,  if  the  ground  is  not  too  slip¬ 
pery,  it  will  do  the  cow  good  to  turn  her 
out  for  a  few  hours.  She  should  be  pro¬ 
tected,  however,  from  the  cold  winds  and 
the  drafts  by  having  her  yard  sheltered 
with  a  high  hoard  fence  or  the  yard 
should  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  stable. 

It  will  not  do  any  harm  should  the  cow 
decide  to  lie  down  in  the  yard  during  the 
time  she  may  be  turned  out.  Brushing 
with  a  stiff  brush  has  a  tendency  to  stim¬ 
ulate  blood  circulation  and  will  help  to 
keep  the  cow  in  a  thrifty  condition.  A 
liberal  feeding  of  grain  during  the  dry 
period  before  calving  will  put  her  in  good 
flesh. 

A  few  days  previous  to  freshening,  the 
grain  should  be  cut  down  to  three  or  four 
pounds  daily.  Ground  oats,  together  with 
wheat  bran  and  old  process  linseed  oil 
meal  are  good  feeds  to  give  the  dry  cow 
at  this  time.  The  drinking  water  should 
not  be  too  cold,  so  as  to  chill  the  cow. 

For  a  few  hours  before  the  calf  is  born 
the  cow  should  have  very  little  hay  or 
silage.  A  warm  bran  mash  will  tend  to 
stimulate  digestion  and  will  warm  the 
cow.  If  the  bowels  are  not  very  laxative, 
it  will  do  no  harm  and ’probably  some 
good  to  give  the  cow  a  half-pound  dose 
of  Epsom  salts  by  means  of  a  drenching 
bottle.  Such  a  bottle  should  be  of  about 
a  quart  size  and  have  a  long,  slim  neck 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  placed  in  the 
cow’s  mouth. 

Do  not  attempt  to  help  the  cow  at  the 
time  of  parturition,  at  least  not  for  the 
first  hour  or  two  after  she  has  begun  to 
labor.  Any  examination  to  determine 
whether  the  calf  is  in  a  normal  position 
should  be  done  only  by  an  experienced 
person.  As  soon  as  the  calf  arrives  it 
should  be  given  attention.  Sometimes 
mucous  membrane  covers  its  nose.  If  this 
is  the  case,  it  should  be  removed  so  that 
the  calf  may  breathe.  Tincture  of  iodine 
should  be  applied  immediately  to  the  um¬ 
bilical  cord  to  guard  against  any  danger 
of  infection  through  tlie  naval.  »\  here 
disease  germs  are  lurking  about  the  sta¬ 
ble,  it  is  often  a  serious  matter  it  the 
iodine  is  not  applied  immediately. 

Usually  the  cow  will  aid  her  own  call 
in  getting  its  blood  in  circulation  by  lick¬ 
ing  it  vigorously.  If,  however,  she  tans 
to  have  the  mother  instinct,  it  is  well  to 
dry  the  calf  with  burlap.  As  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  new-born  calf  should  have  the 
colostrum  or  first  milk  of  its  mother.  _ 
Nature  has  provided  that  this  milk  is 
full  of  what  we  term  “antibodies  .  Anti¬ 
bodies  are  built  up  in  the  blood  stream  to 
immunize  the  calf  against  disease.  Usually 
within  a  half  hour  of  the  time  it  is  horn 
the  calf  is  trying  to  nurse.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  this  attempt  to  get  its  food  the  calt 
comes  in  contact  with  perhaps  many 
sources  of  danger  in  the  way  of  infection. 
Should  a  germ  of  contagious  scours  reach 
the  digestive  tract  before  the  young  ani¬ 
mal  is  able  to  get  its  mother’s  colostrum, 
the  damage  may  have  already  occurred 
and  the  calf  may  within  the  next  few 
hours  die  as  a  result  of  infection.  To  be 
ahead  of  any  danger  it  is  well  to  give  the 
calf  some  colostrum  milk  containing  the 
antibodies  right  away  after  it  is  born. 
This  can  be  done  by  allowing  the  calf 
some  of  its  mother’s  milk  by  means  of 
an  eight-ounce  nursing  bottle  to  which 
has  been  attached  a  baby’s  nursing  nip¬ 
ple.  The  holes  in  the  nipple  should  be 
made  large,  so  that  the  calf  can  get  the 
milk  from  the  nursing  bottle  readily.  It 
has  been  found  by  some  of  our  well-known 
scientists  that  this  method  of  treatment 
of  the  new-born  calf  will  prevent  scours 
in  herds  where  tlie  disease  lias  been  very 
prevalent.  The  colostrum  milk  is  also 
laxative,  and  tends  to  clean  out  the  diges¬ 
tive  system  and  to  start  the  organs  func¬ 
tioning  properly. 

At  this  time  the  cow  does  not  need  very 
much  feed.  She  is  in  a  weakened  condi¬ 
tion  and  should  be  kept  quiet,  warm  and 
out  of  all  drafts.  Do  not  allow  her  to 
drink  cold  water,  but  give  her  access  to  a 
pail  of  lukewarm  water  and  allow  her  to 
have  a  bran  mash  if  slie  is  anxious  to  eat. 
If  the  season  is  cold  or  damp,  you  will 
add  to  the  protection  of  your  cow  by  pro¬ 
viding  her  temporarily  with  a  warm  blan¬ 
ket.  If  the  cow  is  cared  for  in  this  way 
the  placenta  should  be  expelled  normally 
within  a  few  hours  after  she  has  calved. 
This,  of  course,  should  be  removed  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  stall.  Should  the  after¬ 
birth  be  retained,  it  would  seem  advisable 
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WILL  MAKE 
YOU  MONEY 

Enthusiastic  reports  from 
Marietta.  Concrete  Silo 
users  arrive  with  every  mail. 
“I  like  my  silo  fine;  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  more  milk.”  “It  is  one 
of  the  best  investments  I  ever 
made.”  ‘‘I  chose  a  Marietta 
because  it  is  fire-proof  and 
storm-proof.”  “More  milk  from  the  same 
cows,  no  wasted  feed,  no  wasted  corn. 
“A  great  roughage  saver.”  “My  two  Mari¬ 
etta  Concrete  Silos  are  dandies.  Thirty 
days  after  ordering  you  had  them  delivered 
and  erected  and  we  had  one  filled.  We 
like  your  method  of  doing  business.” 

Just  a  few  of  them  hut  they  are  all  like 
that.  Marietta  users  are  satisfied  users. 
Our  new  hook,  "How  to  Make  Money  Out 
of  Your  Marietta  Silo,”  will  prove  invalu¬ 
able  to  you.  Also  tells  about  Marietta 
Brooder  Houses  and  Pig  Farrowing  Houses. 
Send  the  coupon  for  your  copy  of  this  free 
book.  You  can't  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Do  it  now! 

Marietta  Silo  Co..  Dept.  R,  Marietta.  O. 

Mail  mv  copy  of  your  book  "How  to 
Make  Money  Out  of  Your  Marietta  Silo.” 


Name  . 

Address  . 

City  or  R.F.D . State 


Year  after  year  Gehl 
tszbjy  light-running  big  capacity 
performance  stands  unchallenged. 
Its  low  speed  reduces  vibration, 
make9  it  the  smoothest  running 
cutter  made.  All  steel  construc¬ 
tion,  enclosed  gears  running  in  oil, 
heavy-duty  ball-bearing  pressure 
lubrication,  with  gun,  steel  boiler¬ 
plate  fly-wheel  that  can’t  bur3t, 
give  it  remarkably  long  life  free 
from  trouble.  It  is  absolutely  self- 
feeding. 

AUTO-TYPE 
GEAR  SHIFT 

for  changing  length  of  cut.  Won- 
deiful  no-choke  blower  fills  highest  silo  with  low  speed— 3 
H.  P.  up  runs  a  Gehl.  Dealers  everywhere.  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  dealer  near  you. 

Electric  power  users. — Write  for  information  about 
running  a  Gehl  witli  a  5  H.  1?.  motor.  2-28 

Gehl  Bros.  Mi*.  Co.,  430  S.  W.ter  St.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


aUniversity 
Test  Proved 

A  Gehl  cut  19.26 
tons  per  hour  with 
only  13.26  H.  P., 
elevating  35  feet 
and  running  465  R. 
P.  M. — the  lowest 
power  of  any  cutter 
in  test.  It  will  sa ve 
you  time,  labor  and 
money. 


Get  Our  Special 
Winter  Offer 

Write  today — get  catalog 
and  offer — consider  big  sav¬ 
ing  (equal  to  liberal  first 
payment) — then  decide 
about  silo.  Quality  FIRST, 
then  price — has  trebled  sales 
in  3  years. 

Clear  Fir,  selected  Hemlock 
— self-draining  joints — doors 
can’t  stick — Best  silo  “buy" 
on  market.  Just  say  “Send 
Full  Data  Silo  Offer.’’ 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

RED  CREEK,  N.Y, 


mm 


Lightning  Proof 

ARMED  INGOT  IRON  E£“ 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  45  Middletown,  O. 


ECONOMY 


Eveby  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-I  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement'  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  G  Frederick,  Ma. 


COPPER’YLED 
METAL  Silos 


Write  your  own  Guarantee  —  this  Better  Silo  flFFFlfl  3 
will  make  good!  Storm-proof,  Fire-proof, 
practically  Freeze-proof.  Easy  to  Bet  up, 
can  be  built  on  to  as  needed.  A  Modern,  Prac-  — pvTUSH 

tical  Silo,  backed  by  24  years  experience,  gjj-r—r-spjfl 
Teli  us  size  wanted  and  we  11  quote  factory*  rgrf  r  FJI-FJ 
to-you  price3  and  early  order  inducement. 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO.,  Dept.E,  London,  0 
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to  call  in  a  responsible  veterinarian  after 

the  second  day. 

Probably  milking  might  be  postponed 
for  10  to  12  hours  after  calving,  and  then 
only  part  of  the  milk  should  be  drawn 
from  the  udder  at  any  one  milking  for  at 
least  two  days.  Milk  fever  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  in  this  way.  Should  the  animal 
have  an  attack  of  this  trouble,  which 
usually  occurs  within  two  days  after  calv¬ 
ing  if  at  all,  it  can  be  recognized  by  a 
rather  unbalanced  walk  on  the  part  of  the 
cow,  together  with  a  tendency  to  show 
weakness  in  the  hind  parts.  If  the  disease 
comes  on  in  the  next  hour  or  two,  the 
<  ow  will  be  down  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  Her 
position  of  lying  will  be  rather  natural, 
except  that  she  will  place  her  head  around 
on  the  side  toward  the  flank.  In  the  later 
stages  paralysis  takes  place  and  the  cow 
will  be  found  lying  on  her  side.  Treatment 
should  be  given  by  first  applying  some  dis¬ 
infectant  solution  to  the  ends  of  the  teats. 
The  quarters  of  the  udder  should  then  be 
inflated  with  sterile  air  by  means  of  a 
milk  fever  outfit  which  must  always  be 
kept  sterilized.  The  udder  should  not  be 
pumped  too  hard  with  air  but  just  enough 
lo  relieve  the  congestion  which  has  taken 
place.  Usually  one  can  tell  whether  the 
udder  is  over-inflated  by  tapping  on  it 
with  the  forefinger.  It  should  not  have 
(he  sound  of  a  hard  inflated  tire  but 
should  more  resemble  the  sound  of  tap¬ 
ping  on  a  slightly  inflated  inner  tube.  The 
ieats  should  be  tied  with  a  broad  tape  to 
keep  the  air  in  the  passages  of  the  udder. 
At  the  end  of  about  three  or  four  hours 
I  he  udder  should  be  massaged,  and  if  the 
air  has  escaped  and  the  cow  has  not  re¬ 
gained  her  feet,  the  udder  should  be  in¬ 
flated  again.  This  treatment  should  be 
kept  up  until  the  cow  is  able  to  stand  up. 
Often  bad  cases  of  milk  fever  are  over¬ 
come  in  a  short  time  and  one  finds  a  cow 
that  has  been  prostrate  and  apparently 
paralyzed  and  blind  upon  her  feet  and 
ready  to  eat  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
attack  has  begun. 

Roughages  can  be  fed  at  this  tilne  in 
the  form  of  plenty  of  hay  and  a  little 
silage  or  other  succulent  feed  such  as  beet 
pulp.  Too  much  grain,  however,  at  this 
lime  may  throw  the  cow  off  feed  and  the 
udder  will  not  be  reduced  in  its  swelling. 
From  two  to  three  weeks  should  be  allowed 
to  get  good  producing  cows  on  to  their 
rations.  Most  people  prefer  to  take  the 
calf  away  from  the  cow  at  the  end  of  48 
to  72  hours.  There  may  be  good  reasons, 
however,  for  letting  the  youngster  stay 
with  its  mother  longer.  If  by  chance  the 
udder  is  inflamed,  the  calf  will  help  to 
reduce  that  feVer  and  congestion  by  its 
butting  and  punching  while  nursing.  Con¬ 
tinual  staying  of  the  calf  with  the  mother 
rather  makes  it  hard  for  the  two  to  be 
separated  later,  and  the  cow  will  fret  for 
her  calf,  while  the  calf  probably  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  eat  from  a  pail  and  lose  in  flesh 
for  two  or  three  clays.  Therefore,  one 
must  be  guided  in  the  length  of  time  that 
they  allow  the  calf  to  remain  with  its 
mother  by  existing  conditions.  J.  w.  b. 


Breaking  a  Mare  to  Back 

Like  many  others  of  your  readers,  I 
have  a  problem  that  is  to  me  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  solve.  I  have  recently  purchased 
a  six-year-old  black  mare,  weighing  1,350 
lbs.  She  is  all  that  I  desire  in  every  re¬ 
spect  except  one  :  she  will  not  back  up  in 
harness.  This  mare  is  carrying  a  six- 
months’  foal,  handles  fine  in  a  team  or 
four-horse  hitch,  is  quiet  and  gentle  in 
every  respect  until  you  attempt  to  back 
up,  either  on  a  pole  or  on  the  outside  of 
a  four-horse  hitch.  E.  b.  p. 

Missouri. 

As  the  mare  will  not  back,  it  will  be# 
necessary  to  give  her  the  usual  training' 
given  to  a  colt ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  train  an  adult  horse,  just  as  it  is 
to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.  As  the 
mare  is  now  in  foal  it  may  be  wise  to 
postpone  the  breaking  or  training  work 
until  she  has  recovered  from  foaling  and 
the  weather  is  more  genial. 

The  method  of  teaching  a  colt  to  back 
is  to  place  on  its  neck  a  loop  of  small 
rope,  well  toward  the  shoulder  ;  then  stand 
in  front  of  the  colt,  press  upon  the  rope 
to  urge  the  animal  backward.  The  pres¬ 
sure  is  increased  until  the  colt  either 
steps  back  or  resists.  If  he  resists  stop 
the  pressure,  but  resume  it  immediately 
and  keep  at  it  until  the  head  is  lowered 
and  the  animal  backs  up. 

When  he  has  learned  to  lower  the  head 
and  back,  to  escape  the  pressure,  give  the 
word  of  command  “back”  each  time  the 
pressure  is  applied.  By  repeating  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  using  the  word  of  command  the 
colt  will  at  length  recognize  the  word,  just 
as  he  does  the  command  “whoa”  or  “get 
up,”  which  he  should  previously  have 
learned.  Gradually  increase  the  distance 
the  c-olt  is  made  to  back  until  he  is  made 
lo  back  across  the  yard.  An  ordinary 
colt  may  be  taught  to  back  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  but  the  mare  will  be  more  difficult 
to  handle. 

When  she  has  learned  to  back  by  use 
oi  the  loop  rope  a*d  pressure,  put  on  the 
harness,  including  the  neck  loop ;  then 
stand  behind  the  mare  with  cord  and  lines 
in  hand  and  gently  step  her  back  a  little 
at  a  time,  encouraging  her  and  patting 
her  until  she  obeys. 

If  she  is  very  obstinate  tie  a  line 
around  the  near  front  pastern,  pass  it 
hack  under  the  girth  of  the  harness  and 
flvVt  .an  assistant.  Now,  with  the  left 
'and  holding  the  neck  rope  and  the  right 
pressed  against  the  shoulder  throw  the 
weight  of  the.  mare  away  from  the  foot 
"  one  the  assistant  takes  it  up  with  the 


line.  Now  press  back  on  the  neck  rope 
and  shoulder,  which  will  bring  the  mare 
to  incline  back  with  the  knee  close  to  the 
ground,  letting  the  foot  come  down  a  few 
inches  back  of  the  other.  As  the  mare 
straightens  up  she  will  move  the  other 
foot  back  of  her  own  accord.  Repeat  this 
a  few  times  and  the  most  obstinate  horse 
can  be  made  to  back.  That  is  the  plan 
practiced  by  Wm.  P.  Brainard,  as  taught 
in  his  book,  “The  Practical  Horseman.” 

a.  s.  A. 


Hog  Cholera  and  Vacci¬ 
nation 

In  October  and  November  seven  hogs 
died  of  cholera.  Will  it  be  safe  to  put 
pigs  in  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  in¬ 
fected  hogs,  if  the  pigs  are  vaccinated? 
How  long  will  the  cholera  germs  remain 
in  the  soil?  My  land  is  limited,  but  I 
can  change  the  pig  yards  so  that  they  will 
not  have  to  run  on  the  same  ground.  In 
this  case,  would  vaccination  be  necessary? 
Can  the  fence  from  the  old  yards  be  used 
safely?  ’  b.  c.  a. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Properly  vaccinated  pigs  should  be  safe 
even  on  infected  land  for  several  months 
or  until  ready  for  market.  Breeding  stock 
given  the  “double  treatment”  should  be 
safe  for  life.  The  germ  of  hog  cholera 
will  remain  in  the  soil  for  an  indefinite 
time.  Infected  soil  could  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  safe  until  at  least  one  winter  had 
passed.  Portable  fence  could  be  used  for 
new  pens  if  thoroughly  disinfected  with 
corosive  sublimate.  h.  h.  w. 

The  R.  N.-Y. :  “Double  treatment” 
means  the  injection  of  both  virus  and 
serum.  Many  hog  breeders  in  the  Mid- 
West  have  used  it.  Several  promient 
veterinarians  and  pathologists  say  that 
various  so-called  “new”  hog  disease  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  “double  treat¬ 
ment.”  Most  hog-raising  farmers  would 
do  well  to  rely  on  sanitation  and  good 
feeding  instead  of  virus  to  keep  their 
herds  healthy. — Eds. 


Baltimore  Markets 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
W.  Md.  and  Pa.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up 
Yorks  $1.25  to  $1.50,  3-in.  up  $1.60  to 
$1.75;  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up, 
$1.75  to  $1.90 ;  Delicious,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2^-in.  up  $1.65  to  $1.75,  3-in.  up  $2, 
few  higher ;  var.  var.  ungraded,  90c  to 
$1.10.  Cabbage,  N.  Y.  bulk,  per  ton, 
Danish  type,  med.  size,  $45  to  $48.  Kale, 
Va.,  bbls.,  Scotch,  $2.50.  Onions,  Ind., 
100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  me¬ 
dium  to  large  size,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  50-lb. 
sacks,  yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  medium  to 
large  size,  mostly  $2.75.  Potatoes,  W. 
Md.  and  Pa.,  100-lb.  sacks,  round  whites, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  best  $1.30  to  $1.35,  poorly 
graded  $1.10  to  $1.25 ;  long  reds,  U.  S. 
No.  1  $1  to  $1.10,  showing  blight  75c  to 
90c ;  Maine,  150-lb.  sacks,  Gr.  Mts.,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  $2.30  to  $2.35.  Sweet  potatoes, 
E.  S.  Md.,  bu.  hprs,  yellow,  IJ.  S.  No.  1, 
$1.50  to  $1.75,  few  fancy  higher,  poorly 
graded  $1  to  $1.25;  E.  S.  Va.,  bbls.,  yel¬ 
lows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.50,  ungraded 
$2  to  $2.50 ;  white  yams,  medium  size  "$3, 
few  higher,  medium  to  large  size  $2.50  to 
$2.75,  large  size  rough  $1.50  to  $2.  Tur¬ 
nips,  nearby,  14-qt.  hprs.,  washed  30  to 
50c,  few  higher. 

Eggs. — Nearby  fresh  gathered  firsts, 
38  V>  e. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  old,  4 y2  lbs. 
and  over,  29c;  3  to  ?>y2  lbs.,  25  to  27c; 
Leghorns,  25  to  27c ;  young,  colored,  as 
to  size,  33  to  36c ;  broilers,  35  to  38c. 
Turkeys,  young,  9  lbs.  and  over,  hens,  40 
to  42c ;  gobblers,  33  to  36c ;  old  toms, 
28  to  30c. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  25. — Ilolsteins.  Allen  G.  Bru- 
backer,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ;  S.  T. 
Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

April  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16.- — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill. ;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7.— Ilolsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale ;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Nov.  5-6. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ;  James 
R.  Garver,  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  4-April  4.  —  Poultry  short  course 
at  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-16.— Annual  Farm  and  Home 
V  eek,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

March  11-16  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 

March  19-23.  —  Centennial  Exhibition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Milk-Strainer-Discs 

300  DISCS  Send  check  or  money  order  for  300 — 

C4  CA  Best  Quality,  Pure  Cotton,  Sterilized  DiscB 

1  with  Paper  Separators,  postpaid. 

postpaid  Prickelt  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  R-64,  Hampden,  Mass. 

A  r_„  r — -.a  If  y°u  have  aDy  trouble  of 

A  Lure  lor  barget  in  y°ur  herd- wnte 

v  ivi  UU15M  ()r  send  $100  for  g  applica 
tions.  BERNARD’S  DAIRY  FARM,  Box  465,  Norway,  Mich. 

[  .*.  DAIRY  CATTLE 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  FIND  WHAT  YOU  WANT  IN 

COWS  and  HEIFERS 

We  know  where  the  best  ones  are.  Load  of 
springers  usually  on  hand. 

If.  A.  PERKINS  COMPANY,  INC. 

White  kiver  Junction,  Vt. 

6  Cows,  11  two-yr.-old  Heifers,  6  Bulls, 

3  to  18  mos.  old,  4  Calves,  3  mos.  old, 

2  Reg.  Guernsey  Calves,  3  mos.  old. 

T.  B.  TESTED 

SPOT  FARM,  T ully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  c^reagan. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  M  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  •  5ARRE.  VERMONT 

lOO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  Limes.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  MortonvIHe,  Penna. 

2  p"rfet.Sfj"d-  Hereford  Cows 

E.  M.  HALLOCK  ^VasHington  Depot,  Conn* 

■nor  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holsleln  Dairy 
i  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater  Wis. 

GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead's  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R, 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

FARMS  located  four  miles  North  of  Ossining,  on  Pines 
Bridge  Road  and  one  mile  West  of  Millwood,  New  York 
FEBRUARY  26,  1929,  at  11  A.  M.  ’ 

F.  11.  SMITH,  Auctioneer 

BRIARPATCH  FARMS  D1SPERSAD  SALE  of  58  head  of 
tuberculin  tested  Guernseys  of  which  10  head  are  regis¬ 
tered,  including  two  well-bred  bulls,  balance  choice 
grades,  some  fresh;  12  close-up  Springers,  balance  milk¬ 
ers  and  young  stock.  1  pair  of  heavy  grey  horses,  live 
and  six  years  old.  2  fine  saddle  horses,  also  broke  to 
harness.  By  order  BRIARPATCH  FARMS,  J.  M.  Frosi. 
Supt.,  Route  1,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleallst 
and  Pedigrees.  *,w,  B)l|II1f  „RM|  „  ,  g(  f k||, ^ 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive  I 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILIjE  FLATS  NEW  YORK  1 

c 


SWINE 


For  Sale — Two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  (tuberculin  and  bl^od-tested)  herd.  Apply  to 
SILAS  EMMONS,  Mgr.,  THE  Ml A  PEES,  Bernardsville, 
N.  J.  Mrs.  Francis  G.  LJoyd,  Owner. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RF  ^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  -Blood  Test.  May 
Hose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski, N.  Y. 

POR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES-From  rich 
k  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauwitoii.Wis. 


JERSEYS 


-IFR^F'V  Kiver  Hoad  Fussy,  Reg.  No  '878785 
**  X  fage  3).  Very  reasonable. 

OAK  HILL  APPLE  FARM  HARVARD,  MASS. 

FOIt  SALE— Registered  .Jersey  Mull,  8  months  old. 
Very  reasonable.  A.  L.  WILKINS,  Oweg-o,  ;New  Y.irk 


HORSES 


Percheron  Stallion  for  Sale 

Purebred,  sure  breeder,  perfectly  sound,  broken  to 
single  and  double  harness.  Also  stallion  foal  sired  by 
above  horse  and  several  fillies  from  foals  to  four  year 
olds,  purebreds  and  grades.  Reasonably  priced. 

FOKSGATE  FARMS  -  Jumesbtirg,  X.  J. 

Shetland  Ponies  sAPott*t  fo^fe'St'au 

times.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS  Atwater.  Ohio 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR 

Spare  time  money  making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  Furs  bring  most  returns.  Secure 
thoroughbred  foundation  Rtoek.  Chinchillas  per  ma¬ 
tured  trio,  S26.  White  Flemish  per  matured  trio,  S60. 
Entering  ihe  ninth  year  of  dependable  and  satisfactory 
service.  HERRLEIN  FUR  FARM  Harry  G.  Herrlein, 
Prop.— Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  Now  City,  N.  Y. 

New  Zealand  Reds  DAND,ES 


Breeders’  Supply  Co. 


$5  EACH 
Cobleskill,  N,  Y. 


Raise  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits 

Write  for  information  and  price  list. 

ELMDALE  RAJIIIITKY  -  Smyrna  Mills,  Maine 


*\  MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 


PPQDPTC  for  killing  rats 
[EnnCId  hunting  rabbits 
and  othergame.  Males.  *5  00. 
Females,  $5.50.  Pair,  $10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 

Mature  Dom  «C9t;  bprnkss,  h.  i, 

XVICM-Ure  LSOeS,  Norristown,  Penna. 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $35.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50  00,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  8ovvs  and  Boar  Pigs  of  Grand  Champion  Breeding. 
Richard  E.  Wais  -  Lebanon,  New  Jersey 

REG.  DU  ROC  SWINES'S 

F.  M.  Patti ugtoii  <fc  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

Big  Type  Polands  months  old  FOR  SALE 

vViite  for  prices.  G,  B.  Hall  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

0  ,*rL°  Chester  Whiles  T 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

7  to  8  weeks  old . *3.76  each 

BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER — 

7  to  8  weeks  old .  3.76  each 

9  weeks  old .  4  00  each 

Sold  subject  to  approval  O.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  i  eceived  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MICHAEL  LEX,  Ho* 
149,  Woburn,  Mans.  Tel.  06»5. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL.  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  (1-8  ks. 
old,  $4.00  eaeh.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows.  $5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  $0.50  each  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  M»  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUSI  BE  SATISFIED 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog?  You 
money  and  time.  They  have  the  breeding  and  size 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time.  Breeds: 
ter  and  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
s.  Pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $8.75  each 
Pigs,  8  to  10  wks.  old,  $4.00  eaeh 
lgs  sold  with  a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  vou’re 
satisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  and  I  will  return  your 
ey.  Crating  free.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  6.  D. 

TER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Dl  Hi  Ilf  if  ma  Ea  anl  a  n  — «  .  J  .....  .  «  .  ■ 


shire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to.  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 


~  auu  uciKsmre 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

action  guai-anted  or  money  refunded— 10  djiy» 
allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

LUX,  5506  Washington  Street 
Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mum. 


DOGS 


□ 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 

Farm  raised  for  cows  or  watch  dogs;  money  back  if  not 
satisfied— $5  to  $15.  E.  0.  BEESMER  R.  2,  Box  5B.  Kingston,  N.  T. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  II,  Montlsello,  Iowa 


COR  SALE— Registered  German  Police  Stud  Dog.  Sire— 
•  l<alk  von  Wesermuendung,  Dam— Sella  von  Schlaeh- 
tensee,  Selling  to  highest  offer.  MARSHALL  COE, Goshen. Conn. 


Lfil SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  *6.  Females,  *3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  if.  Y. 


*  j|)|  j|  t  j  |\  2  females,  5  and  8  mos.  old— CHEAP. 

,1 1  i\ 1 ,5,  .ll.I.il  SHADYSIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

FOR  English  Setters,  all  ages,  registered. 

E  UVELJO  II A  It  V A  HD  K E N i\E  1.8  Harvard,  Mane. 


SALE 


Police  Puppies  lNr<!,'n  J”?  P^ced  pedigreed  stock. 


G.  FARM 


Itam.sey,  N.  J. 


mimimmmmimmimimiiimmmims 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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PORTABLE 
CAS  ENGINE  OR 
ELECTRIC  POWER 


(in  i 


START  MILKING 


j  /  I’ll  put  this  4-Cow  Milker 

JL  in  your  bam  on  Free  Trial. 

yj||ik  Y°u  can  use  it  —  test  it  — 

fmxL.  try  it  on  your  own  cows  at 
our  risk  before  you  pay  us 
a  cent.  Nothing  to  install 
- — no  pipe  lines,  no  pulsator  valves  or  vacuum 
tanks.  Milks  4  cows  all  together  or  separately. 
The  fastest  and  best  milker  ever  invented — 
yet  the  cheapest  to  buy  —  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  to  own. 

Write  for  FREE  Book 

So  send  today  for  our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  that 
tells  all  about  it.  Get  all  the  facts  —  the  whole  story 
about  this  new  wonder  PORTABLE  Milker.  Send  the 
Coupon  today.  Catalog  shows  our  entire  line  of  Gas 
Engine.  Electric  and  Hand  power  milkers  in  sizes  for 
herds  of  6  cows  and  up. 


Faster,  Better, 
EaslertoClean 

This  special  FREE  TRIAL  offer  is 
good  only  until  we  have  dn  agent  or  sales¬ 
man  in  your  locality.  So  don’t  wait.  Here  syour 
chance  to  save  money  and  find  out  what  this  amaz¬ 
ing  new  4-Cow  Milker  will  do  for  you  on  Free  T rial. 

You  pay  nothing  down.  Then  if  you  want  to  keep 
the  Page  Milker,  you  pay  only  $5.00  after  the  FREE 
TRIAL  and  the  balance  on  easy  monthly  terms. 
Send  the  coupon  below  for  our  FREE  TRIAL 
Offer  and  our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  today. 

Jbubtoiv  PAGE  CO., 

Dept.  1S9.  537  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

■  Please  send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  containing  the  facts 

■  on  milking  machines  and  full  detai'3  of  your  free  trial, 
|  easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milkers. 

■ 

B  Name . 

I 

B  Address . 

■ 

I 


Do  you  want  our  cream  separator  offer?. 


£  Would  you  like  to  be  a  USER  AGENT? 


Save  with 

Harder 


The  lowest  prices 
of  the  year  are  now 
effective.  Next  month, 
you  will  pay  more,  and  later  still 
more.  Get  your  order  in  this  month 
and  save  money.  No  deposit  required. 
Pay  on  delivery  or  from  your  month¬ 
ly  milk  checks. 


The  1929  Harder  Silo  lias  many  exclusive 
features.  There’s  a  Harder  that  meets  your 
needs,  at  a  price  you  are  willing  to  pay. 
Write  today  for  our  Early  Order  Proposition. 

The  Harder  Hound  Brooder  House  is  built 
on  the  silo  principle — no  cold  corners;  no 
waste  space.  Easily  erected;  portable.  Send 
for  free  folder. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 


PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence— 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  — 
or  Plain— made  in  3  to  6-ft.  heights. 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalog, 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  Burlington,  N.  J. 


U.  S.  HEADQUARTERS 

imported  Arms,  Ammunition  &•  Parts 
ttier  •  Luger-  Merkel  Bros.  -  Mannllcher,-  Webloy  -  Scott,  etc. 
Full  line  American  Arms  &  Ammunition 

nngftefd's  Restocked  to  Col.  Whelen'sRevisedSpecihcat.ons 
irgest  stock  in  America  of  fine  neu>Rifle»,  Itap.E-irlTGun,,  H 
e Artne,  Air  Riflet  &  Pi.tol..  *Telescopes  mounted.  *Expert  I 
pairing.  *  Send  25c  in  stamps  for  128  page  Arms  Catalog.  | 


UNADILLA 

SILO 


is  built  for 
a  Lifetime 

It  requires  fewer  repairs 
and  less  attention  than  any 
other  building  on  your 
farm. 

Its  strong,  smooth  staves 
fit  closely  to  form  an  air¬ 
tight,  frost-resisting  and 
storm-defying  structure. 
Steel  cables  hold  the  Una- 
dilla  erect,  steady  and  se¬ 
cure  on  its  foundation. 

The  big  hoops  are  tightened  in 
front.  The  door  fasteners  form  a 
safe,  easy  and  always  ready  ladder. 

Write  for  big  free  catalog.  Discounts 
for  early  orders  and  cash.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  ifivanted.  Tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  UnadiUa,  N.Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 


FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 


EE  on  request— I NGERSO EL  PAINT  BOOK 
ibout  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
uples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 


►  uni?  TTU 


rw"*  in’  MOW  Und  SAUK!  MOWliV 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 


Oldest  lteady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Country-Wide  Produce 
Situation 

At  this  time  of  year  most  farmers  have 
not  much  to  sell  except  potatoes,  butter, 
or  milk  and  eggs,  perhaps  some  onions, 
carrots  or  cabbage,  and  what  apples  are 
left  in  storage.  Sometimes  there  is  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  hay,  grain  and  miscellaneous  live 
stock. 

Potatoes  Moving  Slowly 
Taking  up  these  items  one  at  a  time  : 
Potatoes  seem  likely  to  stay  cheap.  There 
are  fully  one-fourtli  more  than  last  season 
still  to  be  sold  and  shipments  are  at  least 
25,000  cars  behind  last  year’s  figures. 
Growers  have  been  slow  to  let  them  go  to 
market  at  such  low  prices  after  two  or 
three  seasons  of  higher  levels.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month  the  disposition 
seemed  to  be  to  sell  rather  freely.  Haul- 
ings  were  reported  active  during  mild 
weather  in  Maine  and  New  York  ship¬ 
ping  points,  and  any  little  rise  in  prices 
was  followed  by  a  rush  of  shipments, 
which  at  the  present  rate  of  about  050 
cars  daily  are  close  to  average  market  re¬ 
quirements.  Probably  most  of  the  potatoes 
will  move  at  some  price  if  they  keep  well 
and  if  the  new  Southern  crop  is  as  much 
lighter  as  is  expected. 

Holdings  in  sections  distant  from  mar¬ 
ket  are  the  most  serious  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  because  they  cannot  move  at  all  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  decent  margin  above  freight 
costs.  Canadian  shippers  are  handicapped 
further  by  the  tariff  and  find  their  pota¬ 
toes  hard  to  sell  at  any  price,  especially 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
Some  effort  was  made  to  reach  a  market 
for  them  in  Western  Canada  and  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Producers  in  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  States  have  done  fully  as  well  as 
the  rest.  They  were  often  able  to  get  back 
at  least  the  cost  of  the  crop  hv  selling  in 
local  and  nearby  markets.  The  lowest 
price  reported  in  Western  New  York  was 
85c  per  bushel,  in  bulk,  on  the  farms  in 
January,  and  but  lately  some  sales  were 
at  50c.  Many  growers  near  consuming 
centers  sold  considerably  above  these 
prices. 

Onions  and  Cabbage 

The  earlot  supply  of  onions  seems  likely 
to  be  at  least  a  thousand  carloads  short 
of  last  season’s  shipments.  Imports  have 
been  light  since  the  new  tariff  went  into 
effect.  Egyptian  onions  are  not  expected 
until  the  middle  of  April,  when  old  onions 
are  gone.  Present  high  prices  ought  to 
hold  until  Texas  onions  are  plentiful  in 
April.  They  will  be  a  heavy  crop  at  pres¬ 
ent  indications  and  all  the  old  onions 
should  be  closed  out  before  the  new  crop 
is  ready.  Onion  growers  were  advised  in 
the  Federal  outlook  reports  not  to  in¬ 
crease  acreage,  but  southern  planters  have 
set  considerably  more  land  to  Bermuda 
onions.  There  are  reports  that  growers  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  section,  especially 
in  (he  Arkansas  Valley  of  Colorado,  in¬ 
tend  to  go  in  heavily  for  the  Spanish  type 
of  onions,  which  will  have  a  better  mar¬ 
ket  position  under  the  new  tariff  restric¬ 
tions. 

Old  cabbage  is  in  light  supply  and 
mostly  in  Western  New  York.  The  price 
has  been  coming  down  a  few  dollars  now 
that  new  cabbage  makes  up  more  than 
half  the  carload  shipments.  The  earliest 
southern  shipping  sections  are  expected 
to  produce  about  one-third  more  cabbage 
this  year  and  some  is  selling  almost  as 
low  as  the  best  of  the  old  cabbage  in 
northern  markets.  Southern  growers, 
however,  get  only  about  $25  per  ton,  com¬ 
pared  with  nearly  $40  for  stored  cabbage 
at  Western  New  York  shipping  points. 
The  storage  holdings  are  reported  only  a 
few  hundred  cars  now  and  ought  to  close 
out  fairly  well,  since  many  buyers  prefer 
old  cabbage  for  the  present,  as  compared 
with  the  small,  loose,  leafy  heads  of  early 
Florida  and  Texas  cabbage. 

More  Butter  and  Milk 
Production  of  butter  and  milk  tends  to 
increase  gradually  at  this  time  of  year, 
although  weather  brings  market  shortage 
and  price  upturns  once  in  a  while.  Cold- 
storage  butter  has  been  coming  out  fast 
lately  and  prices  were  holding  well  on  all 
grades  around  the  first  of  February.  The 
Spring  outlook  is  a  little  uncertain  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heavy  foreign  production 
that  may  compete  to  some  extent.  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  production  has  increased  one-third 
and  that  of  New  Zealand  one-seventh  this 
season.  Their  most  active  period  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  at  the  time  when  American 
dairy  herds  are  in  Winter  quarters.  The 
milk  and  butter  output  in  this  country 
may  be  checked  a  little  by  the  recent  rise 
in  grain  prices. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  West  to 
shift  from  dairying  to  beef  cattle  because 
of  the  expectation  of  high-priced  beef  for 
years  to  come.  This  shift  would  help 
eastern  dairymen.  It  seems  likely,  that 
butter  will  sell  as  high  as  it  can  without 
bringing  competition  from,  foreign  sources 
and  this  outside  competition  in  turn  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  course  of  the  butter  mar¬ 
kets  in  Europe.  The  milk  position  seems 
good,  with  demand  increasing  faster  than 
probable  supply.  There  may  be  some  fur¬ 
ther  increase  of  long-distance  shipments 
of  milk,  but  nearby  producers  will  still 
have  some  advantage.  Dairying  for  local 
markets  is  making  rapid  gains  in  the 
South. 

Hesitating  Egg  Buyers 
Eggs  seem  likely  to  be  a  little  cheaper 
this  Spring  than  in  the  Spring  of  1928 
because,  for  one  reason,  the  cold  storage 
people  lost  money  in  eggs  last  year  and 
may  be  afraid  to  buy  again  unless  at 


lower  prices.  Buying  for  storage  has  con¬ 
siderable  to  do  with  sustaining  the  egg 
price  at  time  of  heaviest  production.  Last 
Spring  hens  did  not  lay  well.  If  they  do 
as  well  as  the  average  this  year  there  will 
be  more  eggs  to  sell  early  in  the  season. 
It  seems  there  is  not  much  change  in  the 
average  size  of  the  laying  flocks  this  year, 
although  there  is  one  difference  in  the 
fact  that  there  were  more  old  hens  kept 
over  and  fewer  pullets  raised.  Old  hens 
start  laying  later  in  the  Spring  and  stop 
sooner  than  the  pullets.  Perhaps  this 
make-up  of  the  flock  will  help  prevent  the 
overproduction  in  early  Spring. 

Steady  Apple  Market 

Apples  are  holding  their  prices  and 
seem  likely  to  keep  along  near  this  line 
of  values  with  perhaps  a  little  advance 
if  the  export  trade  continues  active  and 
strong.  The  market  crop  and  the  late 
Winter  holdings  in  cold  storage  were  each 
8  or  9  per  cent  more  than  the  five-year 
average,  but  the  excess  was  in  western 
boxed  apples.  Eastern  apples  have  been 
selling  high  in  Europe,  and  are  even  pre¬ 
ferred  to  boxed  apples  iu  some  markets 
because  of  a  demand  for  well-known  cook¬ 
ing  varieties.  Fancy  lots  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  as  high  as  $8  or  $9  per  barrel  in 
Holland,  where  New  York  Russets  have 
been  great  favorites  this  season.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  Greenings  and  Albemarle  Pippins 
have  brought  similar  prices  at  times. 
With  a  little  more  prosperity  and  fewer 
idle  workmen  the  English  apple  trade 
would  have  turned  out  remarkably  well. 
As  it  was,  English  buyers  have  not  paid, 
as  a  rule,  prices  in  proportion  to  markets 
in  this  country.  Europe  has  taken  more 
than  the  usual  supplies  of  boxed  apples, 
but  has  paid  rather  low  prices.  Our  heavy 
exports  have  done  much  to  relieve  the 
desperate  condition  of  oversupply  at  west¬ 
ern  shipping  points.  We  still  have  too 
many  boxed  apples  to  sell,  but  the  market 
acts  a  little  better  lately.  One  weak 
feature  confronting  the  apple  market  is 
the  large  supply  of  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit  selling  at  low  prices.  o.  b.  f. 


Sanitation  and  Pigs 

The  Spring  farrowing  season  will  soon 
be  in  full  swing.  When  it  arrives  the  wise 
hogman  will  be  on  hand.  Worms  take  a 
heavy  toll  of  little  pigs  by  causing  thumps, 
unthriftiness  and  slow  gains.  These  para¬ 
sites  are  not  hard  to  control  if  a  few  sim¬ 
ple  rules  are  carefully  observed. 

The  treatment  consists  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  of  management,  starting  with 
cleanliness  and  sanitation  in  the  farrow¬ 
ing  pen,  and  following  along  through  the 
various  stages  in  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  pigs.  It  may  be  said  to  begin 
before  the  pigs  are  born  by  thoroughly 
washing  sows’  udders  with  soap  and  water 
a  day  or  two  before  they  farrow.  Then 
put  the  sows  in  farrowing  pens  that  have 
been  previously  prepared  by  scrubbing 
with  boiling  hot  lye  water  until  clean 
and  bedded  with  clean  straw. 

Where  the  sows  are  to  farrow  in  indi¬ 
vidual  houses,  locate  the  houses  in  clean 
fields  or  lots  which  have  not  had  hogs  on 
them  since  being  plowed.  When  the  pigs 
are  about  10  days  old,  sows  and  litters 
should  be  moved  from  the  farrowing  pens 
or  houses  and  lots  out  onto  clean  pasture 
fields,  where  they  should  be  kept  until 
ready  for  market.  To  do  this,  load  the 
sow  and  litter  into  a  clean  wagon  or 
truck,  or  a  crate  on  a  sled,  and  haul  them 
to  the  new  quarters.  It  is  important  not 
to  drive  sows  and  their  litters  through 
and  over  old  mud  holes  and  barn  aud 
pasture  lots. 

All  these  are  requirements,  not  sugges¬ 
tions.  This  system  further  consists  of 
plowing  the  old  fields  as  often  as  they 
become  contaminated  and  moving  the  hogs 
“into  new  fields  and  pastures.  Feed  and 
water  troughs  should  be  kept  clean.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  hogs  out  of 
dirty  pens,  old  used  lots  and  old  wallows. 

These  methods  of  keeping  parasites  out 
of  hogs  are  more  effective  than  medical 
treatments,  and  are  consistent  with  the 
best-known  methods  of  economical  pork 
production.  If  these  principles  are  vio¬ 
lated  and  pigs  become  infested  with 
worms,  the  following  treatment  may  he 
found  useful  as  a  last  resort :  First,  keep 
pigs  off  feed  and  water  86  hours  before 
treating;  then  treat  with  oil  of  chenopo- 
dium  (American  wormseed  oil)  at  the 
rate  of  one  drop  to  each  2  lbs.  of  live 
weight.  For  example,  20  drops  would  he 
the  dosage  for  a  40-lb.  pig.  Each  pig 
should  receive  three  ounces  of  castor  oil 
at  the  same  time.  The  dose  of  oils  may 
be  administered  by  catching  the  pig  and 
giving  direct  with  a  spoon  or  with  a 
syringe.  Doses  may  be  divided  and  fed  in 
small  pieces  of  bread  or  in  wads  of  raw 
dough  to  each  pig  separately  according  to 
liis  individual  requirements. 

Care  should  be  used  in  administering 
this  dose  not  to  treat  pigs  when  compli¬ 
cations  other  than  worms  are  apparent. 
Further  precaution  is  necessary  in  meas¬ 
uring  the  doses  and  weighing  the  pigs- 
Carefully  measure  and  gives  doses  accord¬ 
ingly.  Better  results  will  be  obtained  it 
the  *  pigs  are  vigorously  exercised  about 
15  minutes  after  they  have  had  the  treat¬ 
ment.  This  will  insure  free  bowel  move¬ 
ment,  which  is  necessary  for  best  results. 

When  wise  management  is  employed  to 
prevent  roundworm  infestation,  dosing  is 
unnecessary.  Farmers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  who  have  used  the  preventive  method 
testify  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  system. 
One  of  its  biggest  recommendations  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  being  generally  used  by 
those  who  are  making  good  in  Ton-Litter 
Contests.  kenneth  a.  clark. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Almost  the  entire  Ver¬ 
mont  State  flood  bond  issue  of  $8,500,000 
for  highways  and  bridges  has  been  obli- 
■>ated  for  reconstruction  work  resulting 
from  the  flood  of  1927,  according  to  a 
preliminary  report  made  public  Jan.  31 
by  the  State  Highway  Board.  The  report 
showed  that  claims  tiled  for  work  already 
completed  amounted  to  $2,626,723.  That 
expenditures  for  work  completed  on 
which  final  claims  have  not  been  filed 
amounted  to  $1,771,092,  that  work  under 
construction  on  which  partial  claims  have 
been  filed  totalled  $2,156,828,  and  that 
work  to  be  started  in  1929  will  involve 
$1,368,507.  The  estimated  cost  of  con¬ 
tingencies  and  engineering  not  included 
in  these  figures  amounts  to  about  $200,- 
000  and  brings  the  total  expenditures  up 
to  $8,123,152.  Reconstruction  included 
1,471  bridges  destroyed  or  damaged  by 
the  flood,  most  of  which  are  now  open  to 
traffic. 

Two  men  were  burned  to  death  and 
three  others  seriously  injured  just  before 
dawn  Jan.  31  when  fire  swept  the  en¬ 
gineers’  companionway  of  the  Dollar  liner 
President  Johnson,  tied  to  Pier  9  at  the 
foot  of  12th  St.,  Jersey  City.  The  dead 
men  were  identified  as  Stanley  Horton,  a 
junior  engineer,  of  Alameda,  Cal.,  and 
Benjamin  Krynck,  also  a  junior  engineer, 
who  lias  relatives  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  William 
Gonzales,  marine  engineer;  John  Terlin, 
deck  engineer,  and  John  Sassetz,  assist¬ 
ant  engineer,  were  removed  to  St. 
Francis’s  Hospital,  Jersey  City,  with 
severe  burns.  Most  of  the  crew,  number¬ 
ing  206,  were  asleep  at  the  first  alarm. 
The  President  Johnson,  formerly  the 
Panama-Pacific  liner  Manchuria,  was 
purchased  by  the  Dollar  Line  recently 
from  the  International  Mercantile  Ma¬ 
rine,  and  was  remodeled  at  Newport  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $2,000,000. 

Starting  with  the  explosion  of  a  gas 
main  in  the  ceMar  of  50  Bushwick  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2,  fire  swept  three 
adjoining  frame  houses,  and  with  its 
spread  widened  by  fire  subsequent  ex¬ 
plosions  wrought  heavy  damage  to  two 
buildings  across  the  street.  The  blaze 
spread  rapidly  through  the  four  three- 
story  frame  buildings,  causing  damage  es¬ 
timated  at  $50,000. 

A  special  grand  jury  called  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District  re¬ 
ported  Feb.  2,  that  the  trustees  with  one 
exception,  were  ignorant  of  district  af¬ 
fairs,  other  than  patronage,  but  charged 
that  a  $9,602,355  deficit  exists  in  the  dis¬ 
trict’s  bond  fund.  A  more  recent  audit, 
it  is  understood,  will  show  a  shortage  of 
$.".,000,000.  The  jury  informed  Chief 
•lustice  John  .1.  Sullivan  of  the  Criminal 
Court  that  it  believes  the  investigation 
should  go  on  with  more  special  grand 
juries  until  those  responsible  for  existing 
conditions  are  brought  to  justice. 

Two  men  were  drowned  and  a  third 
saved  himself  Feb.  3  when  their  auto¬ 
mobile  broke  through  three  inches  of  ice 
on  Lake  Champlain  and  sank  in  14  ft.  of 
water  near  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  Sherman 
Smith,  56,  and  Fred  Barber,  drowned 
and  Harry  R.  Greene  of  Plattsburg, 
driver  of  the  car,  a  closed  model,  escaped 
through  a  broken  window.  The  bodies  of 
the  two  were  recovered. 

Barnwell  P.  Howell  and  Andrew  Brink, 
attached  to  the  Pensacola  naval  flying 
squadron,  were  killed  at  Pensacola,  Fla., 
Feb.  4,  when  their  airplanes  crashed  in 
mid-air  during  a  formation  flight.  Howell, 
who  was  24,  was  born  in  Franklin,  Tex., 
and  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Levonne 
Miller  Howell  of  Pensacola,  and  his  par¬ 
ents  in  Franklin.  Brink,  21,  was  born  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  He  is  survived  by  his 
mother,  Mary  C.  Kennedy  of  Wrentham, 
Mass.  _  The  navy  planes  collided  at  700 
feet  altitude.  Both  planes  crashed  to  the 
ground,  killing  the  pilots  almost  instantly. 

Michigan’s  Gretna  Green,  Monroe,  fa¬ 
mous  in  surrounding  States  because 
eloping  couples  have  found  it  easy  to  be 
married  there  without  establishing  even 
a  temporary  residence,  was  swept  by  fire 
Feb.  4.  The  flames,  which  threatened  the 
entire  business  section,  were  brought  un¬ 
der  control  after  a  seven-hour  battle. 
Damage  was  estimated  at  $500,000.  Fire 
companies  from  Toledo  and  Detroit 
rushed  to  join  the  fight  against  the  fire, 
which  started  in  the  local  Masonic  Tem¬ 
ple,  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,- 
000.  Several  churches  were  destroyed. 
f  The  home  of  Otto  Marx,  financier,  at 
254th  St.  and  Sycamore  Ave.,  in  the 
Riverdale  district  of  the  Bronx,  New 
York  City,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Feb.  4. 
The  loss,  including  the  furnishings,  a 
Rembrandt  and  paintings  by  Henry 
Hosier,  best  known  for  his  paintings  of 
American  historical  subjects,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  between  $500,000  and  $1,000,- 
000. 

With  the  backing  of  the  State  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association  bills  were  introduced 
Jn  the  Legislature  at  Albany  Feb.  4  to 
require  motorists  who  have  figured  in  ac¬ 
cidents  causing  damage  to  persons  or 
property  to  undertake  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  if  they  desire  to  continue  to  operate 
cars.  Scores  of  irresponsible  and  dan¬ 
gerous  drivers  will  be  driven  from  the 
highways  if  it  is  enacted,  it  is  claimed, 
ane  proposal  is  a  compromise  on  the 
compulsory  insurance  idea  which  has 
been  advocated  by  the  Democratic  minori- 
ty  tor  some- time.  It  is  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator  George  R.  Fearon  and  Assemblyman 
Horace  Stone,.  both  Republicans  from 
-tnondaga.  Financial  responsibility  for 


property  damage  is  fixed  at  $1,000,  while 
for  damage  to  persons  it  ranges  from  $5,- 
000  to  $10,000. 

The  final  practical  test  proving  that  a 
man  can  escape  from  a  sunken  subma¬ 
rine  and  live  was  demonstrated  at  Pen¬ 
sacola,  Fla.,  Feb.  5  when  Chief  Torpedo¬ 
man  Edward  Koliposki,  deep  sea  diver, 
and  Lieut.  C.  B.  Momsen  of  the  Naval 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  both 
wearing  the  new  “lung,”  crawled  from 
the  escape  hatch  of  the  S-4  and  bobbed 
unhurt  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  through 
40  feet  of  water.  The  S-4  was  sunk  off 
Provincetown,  Mass.,  in  December,  1927, 
with  the  loss  of  40  lives,  and  since  has 
been  reconditioned  as  an  underwater  ex¬ 
perimental  laboratory.  An  “escape 
hatch”  has  been  built  on  the  deck  .aft  of 
the  conning  tower  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Momsen  “lung,”  a  sort  of  gas  mask  and 
said  to  be  the  first  device  of  its  kind  en¬ 
abling  a  man  to  live  underwater.  It  was 
developed  by  Lieut.  Momsen  and  two 
others  in  a  series  of  naval  experiments 
which  followed  the  S-4  tragedy. 

Two  downtown  office  buildings  in  New 
York,  Jewelers’  Building  at  9  Maiden 
Lane  and  the  Anderson  Building,  12  John 
St.,  valued  at  $2,000,000  have  been  given 
by  .1.  P.  Morgan  to  the  New  York  Hos¬ 
pital.  The  two  buildings  were  described 
as  part  of  a  large  endowment  given  se¬ 
cretly  to  the  hospital  by  Mr.  Morgan. 

A  new  speed  record  of  18  hours  and  21 
minutes  and  59  seconds  for  the  non-stop 
flight  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York 
was  established  Feb.  5  when  Frank  M. 
Hawks,  Texas  Oil  Company  pilot,  and 
Oscar  E.  Grubb,  mechanic,  landed  at 
Roosevelt  Field,  L.  I.,  in  a  Wasp-motored 
Lockheed  Air  Express  monoplane. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  flying  a  Sikor¬ 
sky  amphibian,  with  which  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Airways  is  starting  a  mail  and  pas¬ 
senger  service  from  Miami  to  Panama, 
completed  the  second  leg  of  his  flight  by 
hopping  from  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
to  Tela,  Honduras,  Feb.  5,  and  thence 
to  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  House  bill 
calling  for  the  building  of  15  cruisers  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  Feb.  5  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  vote  of  68  to  12,  retaining  the 
time  clause  to  which  President  Coolidge 
was  opposed,  and  changed  only  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  an  amendment  by  Reed  of  Mis¬ 
souri  which  requests  the  President  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  by  which  the  rules  of 
war  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  neutral 
ships  will  be  codified.  This  was  accepted 
by  Borah  as  a  substitute  for  his  amend¬ 
ment  calling  on  the  President  to  arrange 
an  international  conference  to  bring 
about  the  same  thing.  The  only  way  in 
which  it  affects  the  Cruiser  Bill  is  the 
provision  by  which  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  suspend  the  naval  construc¬ 
tion  if  a  disarmament  pact  is  agreed  on. 

After  a  second  conference  failed  to 
break  the  deadlock  between  the  House 
and  Senate  over  the  $24,000,000  addi¬ 
tional  fund  for  enforcement  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,  it  appeared  Feb.  5  that  the  first  de¬ 
ficiency  bill,  which  carries  that  provision 
and  the  $75,000,000  for  tax  refunds,  will 
fail  to  pass.  Unless  the  conferees  decide 
to  report  back  to>  the  Senate,  no  further 
action  on  the  bill  at  this  session  will  be 
possible.  The  House  conferees,  consid¬ 
ering  the  test  vote  of  240  to  151  the 
proof  of  sentiment  against  the  dry  fund, 
will  refuse  to  act  until  the  Senate  recedes. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
voted  unanimously  Feb.  5  to  lend  $6,525,- 
000  to  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies 
Steamship  Lines,  operators  of  the  Ward 
Line,  toward  the  construction  of  two  new 
vessels,  with  a  guaranteed  speed  of  20 
knots  to  compete  with  foreign  ships  now 
running  to  Cuba.  Contracts  already  had 
been  let  to  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  and  Dry  Dock  Company  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels,  but  the  contracts 
called  for  a  guaranteed  speed  of  only  19 
knots.  When  the  Cunarder  Caronia  en- 
tered  the  trade  it  was  agreed  that  this 
speed  should  be  increased.  The  ships 
will  be  of  16,000-ton  displacement  each 
and  will  cost  $4,350,000  each.  The  $6,- 
525,000  the  Shipping  Board  agreed  to 
lend  represents  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
consti’uction  cost,  the  maximum  amount 
the  Shipping  Board  may  advocate  under 
the  Jones-White  merchant  marine  act. 
The  loan  is  to  be  repaid  in  annual  in¬ 
stallments  over  a  20-year  period.  It  is 
provided  in  the  loan  agreement  that  the 
vessels  shall  remain  under  American 
registi*y  for  20  years,  and  as  long  there¬ 
after  as  any  sums  may  be  due  the  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  loan. 


Clean  the  Separator 

I  notice  on  page  24  an  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “Planning  Milk  Oi'dinance.” 
I  would  just  like  to  offer  this  suggestion 
in  connection  with  explaining  to  farm¬ 
ers  the  ways  and  means  of  producing 
clean,  safe  milk,  that  the  imperative 
need  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  taken  apart  and  washed  thor¬ 
oughly  after  each  and  every  milking  be 
emphasized.  To  produce  clean,  safe  milk 
with  a  milking  machine,  this  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  a.  p.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  much  obliged  to  our 
correspondent  for  emphasizing  this  es¬ 
sential  work.  All  utensils  used  in  han¬ 
dling  milk  need  the  most  scrupulous  at¬ 
tention  in  cleanliness.  Otherwise  they 
will  become  nests  for  the  spread  of  bac¬ 
teria. 


OrangeCountyFarmSale 

AT  AUCTION 

Absolute  sale  of  farm,  stock,  machinery,  crops 
and  household  furniture  of  the  late  Edward  F. 
Dillon  at  farm,  Little  Britain,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  one-fourth  mile  from  postoffiee  and  ra'il 
road  station,  State  road  leading  to  Washington- 
rille  and  Newburgh,  on 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1929 
at  9  a.m.  sharp,  and  continuing  until  all  is  sold. 

24  HEAD  OF  EXTRA  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN 

AND  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  COWS 

Some  fresh,  some  nearby  and  some  very  early 
springers;  5  of  which  are  registered  Ilolsteins, 
and  6  choice  Holstein  yearling  heifers.  This 
dairy  was  carefully  selected  by  Hr.  Dillon,  are 
right  in  every  way,  good  sized  producers  in  per¬ 
fect  health.  The  public  is  invited  to  call  and 
see  this  dairy  any  time  before  the  sale. 

Guernsey  Bull,  2  years  old,  a  thoroughbred  of 
excellent  type,  also  yearling  Holstein  bull. 

Team  of  Black  Horses,  weight,  3,000  lbs., 
kind,  true  and  sound,  in  tine  condition. 

100  Mixed  Chickens,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  Leghorns;  4  Geese,  3  Ducks, 
4  Guinea  Hens. 

Full  equipment  of  farm  tools  and  machinery, 
wagons,  plows,  harrows,  gasoline  engine,  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  etc. 

30  tons  choice  hay,  50  tons  ensilage,  lot  of 
other  feed. 

1927  Chevrolet  runabout,  good  rubber,  perfect 
condition,  run  3,000  miles. 

Household  furniture  of  all  kinds  for  a  10-room 
house. 

Terms  on  personal  property,  cash. 

THE  FARM 

Will  be  sold  at  12  o’clock  noon,  sharp,  contains 
108  acres  choice  land,  some  black  dirt,  upland, 
pasture  and  woodlot.  Well  watered  by  springs 
and  gravity  supply  to  buildings.  Large  barn, 
garage,  with  house,  two  silos,  chicken  house, 
etc. 

THE  HOUSE 

contains  10  rooms,  in  good  condition,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  family  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Con¬ 
venient  to  postoffiee,  railroad  station,  school, 
churches  and  State  road  busses. 

TERMS  ON  REAL  ESTATE 
10  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  at  the  time 
and  place  of  sale,  the  balance  within  30  days 
from  day  of  sale.  A  portion  of  purchase  price 
can  remain  on  mortgage. 

Sale  rain  or  shine.  Lunch  on  grounds. 

W.  F.  BRUSH,  Sale  Manager, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  for 

MRS.  MAE  E.  DILLON. 


HONEY — 00  lbs.  best  white,  $6.00;  buckwheat, 
$5.40  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  white,  prepaid, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.50;  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5.50  per  00-lb. 
can;  line  quality  white  clover,  $0.50.  .1.  G. 

BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — Fine  extracted,  00-lb.  can  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAIN,  1 14  K.  W.  Deleo  plant,  110- 
volt,  new  batteries,  50  cells;  price  $325  f.o.b. 
premises.  II.  F.  GALLAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  amber  clover  with  comb  honey;  5  lbs., 
$1.25;  clover  ext.,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2; 
buckwheat,  $1:  $1.80  delivered  3rd  zone. 

EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


USED  Prairie  State  incubators,  $30;  390  egg: 

fine  condition;  efficient.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK 
RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


SALTED  cucumbers,  freshened  make  delicious 
pickles;  won’t  freeze  or  spoil  in  transit;  sev¬ 
eral  sizes;  prices  reasonable.  EDSON’S  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  85c,  postpaid.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  00  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  two,  $2.10.  11.  R. 
LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Hand  power,  invalid  or  freight 
elevator,  000-lb.  capacity.  SIDNEY  CROUN'SE, 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 


100  PER  CENT  pure  honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.35, 
prepaid.  YANDIK  BROS.  APIARIES,  Clav- 
eraek,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  finest  clover,  10-lb.  pail,  $2;  5  lbs., 
$1.10;  delivered;  C.  O.  D.  orders  solicited. 
ALBERT  .1.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Clover  -  buckwheat  blend,  5  lbs.,  SI  : 

10  lbs.,  $1.70;  postpaid  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


WDAY 
FREE 
TRIAL! 


Doesn’t  Af¬ 
fect  Driving 
or  Turning! 


E-Z  ROWER,  portable,  lasting 
Develops  %  to  8  h-p.  Cheaper  to  operaft 
than  stationary  engine.  Fits  any  model- 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg 
ulates  engine  speed — will  not  overheat 
If—  ML ML  folder  shows  uses— 15-Daj 

u  Em  ML  ML  Special  Offer.  Write  today 
E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  175  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  267. 


SMALL  country  home  for  sale;  one  acre,  hen¬ 
houses,  new  garage,  fruit  trees.  BOX  89, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  near  Camden,  N.  J.,  0  acres, 
houses,  1,200  layers,  2,000  chicks,  7-room 
dwelling,  hot  water  heat,  electricity;  near  sta¬ 
tion,  bus,  telephone,  good  markets;  $1,500  cash, 
balance  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  5401,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reasonable,  90-acre  general  farm; 

for  cash;  New  Jersey  preferred;  no  agents. 
JOSEPH  LASKOWSKI,  32  Bay  Ave.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm  to  rent  for 
term  of  years;  one  mile  south  of  Sharon, 
Conn.,  400  acres  in  good  cultivation  and  pas¬ 
ture;  modern  barn  equipped  for  first-class  dairy, 
accommodates  50  cows,  metal  stanchions,  ce¬ 
ment  floor,  running  water  and  electricity; 
cooling  room,  ice  house,  barn  for  horses  and 
auto  truck  conveniently  located;  good  nine- 
room  dwelling.  Apply  CHARLES  W.  HOOPER, 
Sharon,  Conn. 


GASOLINE  station,  roadside  inn,  large  living 
house,  outbuildings  and  extensive  grounds,  to 
lease;  location,  Yorktown  Heights,  Westchester 
County,  40  miles  from  New  York  City;  corner  on 
two  main  highways,  heavily  traveled;  house 
heated  and  other  improvements;  can  be  used 
for  Summer  boarding-house;  reasonable  terms. 
ADVERTISER  5456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  farm,  boarding-house,  500  layers, 
equipped  for  1,200,  for  sale  or  will  accept 
partner  with  full  charge  of  same.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate,  a  farm  of  148 
acres,  located  5  miles  from  city  of  Auburn,  on 
improved  county  road;  large  gambrel  roof,  base¬ 
ment,  barn  and  15-room  house  built  for  two 
families;  good,  productive  soil  suitable  for  Al¬ 
falfa,  dairying-  or  general  farming;  best  of  mar¬ 
kets;  price  $5,000  for  quick  sale.  MRS.  IR¬ 
VING  D.  SMITH,  Skanea teles,  N.  Y. 


BEING  unable  to  answer  all  letters  received  I 
take  this  means  of  notifying  those  who  have 
so  faithfully  responded  to  my  ad.  that  I  have 
secured  the  proper  farm  I  was  looking  for. 
FRED  WEHRENBER Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  land  from  elderly  couple  for 
10-tent  camp;  near  water  and  woods,  within 
2  miles  of  main  thoroughfare;  New  Jersey  or 
New  York,  within  50  miles  of  New  York  City; 
particulars  in  my  replies.  ADVERTISER  5469, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$0,000  BUYS  rooming  house,  gas  station  on 
Lincoln  Highway;  river  frontage;  electricity; 
terms,  half.  W.  S.  RITTASE,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


GIVE  us  a  trial,  send  for  five-pound  pail  our 
exquisite  honey,  $1.25  postpaid;  6  pails,  $0; 
none  finer.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck- 
land,  Mass. 


32-VOLT  electric  light  plant,  good  as  new,  a 
real  bargain.  LESTER  W.  BENNETT,  Victor, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  satisfaction  guaranteed;  5  lbs. 

clover,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  buckwheat.  $1.50. 
C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1928  Buckeye  incubator,  turning 
trays,  1,100-egg  capacity,  used  one  season; 
2  brooder  stoves.  B.  WILLIAMS,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
135,  Dover,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  board,  real  country  home,  steam 
heat,  electricity,  hath.  CHICHESTER  FARM, 
Mahopac,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Catskill  locust  honey;  send  sample 
by  mail;  state  price  60-lb.  can.  HSJRTZIG, 
54  Morris  Avenue,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
00c;  red  rickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  C1IAS.  RICKARD,  It. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  —  Water,  medicines, 
soils,  minerals,  dairy  products,  etc.  C.  W. 
WINCHELL,  40  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE,  reasonable,  one  steel  IXL  water¬ 
wheel,  0x12  feet,  also  grist  mill  machinery. 
JOHN  W.  EBERT,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Home  with  kindly  parents  for  seven- 
year-old  orphaned  girl  of  American  parentage; 
no  money  available  for  child’s  care.  Write  to 
MRS.  CIIARI.ES  DANA  GIBSON,  105  East 
22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


LIBRARY  table,  band-carved,  walnut,  size  24 
by  00  inches,  price  $150.  MRS.  J.  W.  Mc- 
LEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


GOOD  feeding  hay,  Timothy,  with  finer  grasses, 
$14  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Aurora,  N.  Y.  G.  LESLIE 
MASON,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75  cents; 

10-lb.  pail,  $1.40,  prepaid  third  zone.  CHAS. 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FARM  level  on  tripod;  has  compass  and  tele¬ 
scope  with  cross-hairs;  new;  cost  $40;  sell  for 
half.  BOX  130,  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.05;  5  lbs.  white  or  buckwheat  chunk  comb, 
$1.10,  delivered  third  zone;  not  prepaid,  12  sec¬ 
tions  fancy  buckwheat  comb,  $2,40;  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  crating  mill,  three  ma¬ 
chines  and  blower.  FRED  FEIOCK,  Wolcott, 
N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN  about  00,  unable  to  walk  alone, 
otherwise  good  health,  wants  permanent  place 
to  room  and  board  in  country  where  he  can  get 
on  ground  without  too  much  trouble;  has  wheel 
chair;  pay  $50  per  month;  very  cheerful  dis¬ 
position,  good  references;  near  Poughkeepsie  if 
possible.  ADVERTISER  5448,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HAND-MADE  patch-work  quilts  for  sale.  MRS. 
L.  BENJAMIN,  Box  19,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  -Sound  feeding  buckwheat,  $2.30 
hundred.  ED.  GRANGER,  Rt.  8,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  12  pails, 
$10;  buckwheat,  1  pull,  80  cts;  12  pails,  $7.50, 
postage  prepaid;  60-lb.  can,  here,  buckwheat  or 
mixed,  $5.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Indian  relics;  160  arrow  points,  5- 
spear  points,  2  stone  hatchets.  J.  D. 
WRIGHT,  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE — Butter  worker,  new;  exchange  or 
sell.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton, 
Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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The  Redwoods  of  California 

The  redwoods  are  natives  of  California 
and  of  no  other  State.  They  are  a  relic 
of  previous  ages,  and  a  fine  sample  of 
God's  creation.  There  are  no  other  trees 
that  can  compare  with  them  for  size  in 
any  country,  save  Australia,  where  the 
Eucalyptus  grows.  They  are  taller  trees, 
but  lack  in  diameter  of  body.  Eucalyptus 
trees  are  now  grown  in  California  from 
seed  the  Rev.  Wm.  Taylor  sent  here. 

There  are  two  species  of  Sequoia  or 
redwood,  Gigantea  and  Sempervirens. 
Gigantea  is  the  more  southern  and  not  in 
so  large  forests,  but  supplies  the  largest 
trees,  up  to  350,  one  400  ft.  high,  with  a 
diameter  of  30  to  35  ft.  One  of  the 
largest  was  cut  to  get  a  section  for  the 
World's  Exposition  in  Chicago.  That 
had  a  diameter  of  35  ft.  It  was  cut  with 
long  augers,  taking  several  men  many 
days  to  fell  it.  The  stump  is  now  used 
as  a  dancing  floor  by  picnickers.  They  are 
cone-bearing  and  are  found  in  scattering 
groves  all  through  the  southern  part.  In 
Mariposa  Park  several  trees  have  drive¬ 
ways  through  them  large  enough  for  big 
wagons  or  autos  to  pass  through,  as  did 
this  writer  with  wife  and  friends  three 
years  ago. 

Sequoia  sempervirens  grows  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  They  are 
more  in  the  coast  region  and  increase  in 
the  immensity  of  their  forests  as  you  go 
north.  This  class  does  not  get  quite  so 
large,  some  up  to  25  ft.  diameter,  and  300 
to  350  ft.  high,  while  many  are  down 
to  good  sawlog  size.  In  the  southern 
limits  there  are  not  so  extensive  forests 
as  farther  north.  Many  were  used  for 
fence  and  building  by  the  early  settlers, 
and  the  rails  and  posts  are  yet  in  sound 
condition,  as  it  is  not  a  timber  to  rot, 
light  wood,  straight-grained,  of  a  red 
color. 

When  one  is  cut  a  number  grow  up 
around  the  stump,  close  together,  straight 
in  spite  of  the  crowding,  always  reproduc¬ 
ing  trees  in  numbers  as  fine  as  the  one 
around  the  old  stump.  They  are  grown 
by  the  millions  in  nurseries  and  trans¬ 
plant  well  with  care.  Where  forests  are 
cut,  if  fires  are  kept  out,  they  will  make 
new  forests  in  short  time. 

As  to  the  age  of  these  redwoods,  we 
can  count  the  circles  from  the  center  to 
circumference,  and  make  out  something 
near.  Scientific  men  claim  from  their 
ways  of  reckoning  that  these  trees  now 
growing  are  about  6,000  years  old. 

We  have  here  a  lot  of  petrified  trees  of 
the  same  size.  They  did  grow  and  live 
the  same  as  our  present  forests,  and  were 
destroyed  by  some  force  of  nature  that 
draws  on  one’s  imagination.  They  grew 
before  the  present  lot  had  a  place  to 
grow,  on  a  mountain,  for  ages,  and  by 
some  unknown  cause  they  were  destroyed 
at  once  as  they  all  lie  with  tops  in  one 
direction,  tops  sloping  downward,  with 
only  the  stumps  of  some  exposed.  Those 
old  trees  are  covered  with  volcanic  ash, 
to  several  hundred  feet  depth,  so  long 
ago,  that  large  oaks  and  other  trees  are 
growing  above  them,  only  the  stumps  ex¬ 
posed  to  mark  their  resting  place.  In 
digging  around  them  we  find  them  the 
same  size  for  near  100  ft.,  with  at  times 
others  lying  partly  across  them,  at  that 
length.  It  would  indicate  they  are  the 
same  length  as  the  present  trees  are.  To 
look  at  those  trees,  to  consider  their  ages 
in  which  they  grew,  and  how  they  were 
leveled,  and  who  lived  with  them  at  the 
time  of  destruction,  is  beyond  our  com¬ 
prehension.  H.  GRIESA. 

California. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

Some  of  our  historical  traditions  are 
accepted  as  facts  without  question.  lor 
instance,  that  wooden  nutmeg  story  in 
our  early  school  histories  fastened  upon 
all  New  Englanders  a  reputation  for 
shrewdness  in  trade,  but  one  thing  I  wish 
to  say  of  those  Yankees,  they  could  make 
good  clocks.  Some  years  ago  I  paid  a 
number  of  large  dollars  for  a  clock  made 
by  a  nationally  known  company  which 
advertises  extensively,  but  is  not  located 
in  New  England.  It  was  a  foxy-looking 
contraption  with  a  red  mahogany  case  in 
the  latest  style,  but  it  has  been  the  most 
aggravating  thing  we  own.  That  clock  is 
mo iv  temperamental  than  an  opera  singer  ; 
it  must  sit  just  so  or  it  will  not  run ;  it 
must  be  just  so  warm,  as  it  stops  every 
cold  night ;  it  is  an  eight-day  affair,  but 
if  wound  too  tight  or  left  unwound  for 
more  than  four  days,  in  fact  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  reasons  or  no  reason  at  all, 
it  just  simply  refuses  to  run.  Calvin’s 
maternal  grandpa  is  given  to  attending 
sales  and  making  trades.  He  has  accumu¬ 
lated  several  old  clocks,  and  offers  to 


bring  us  one,  but  makes  the  apology  that 
it  is  old-fashioned.  He  doesn't  realize 
that  is  the  biggest  recommendation  he 
can  give  for  a  clock.  Those  Connecticut 
eloekmakers  were  craftsmen  who  took 
pride  in  their  output.  When  they  built 
a  clock  it  was  made  to  last  for  a  lifetime, 
and  keep  good  time  under  any  and  all 
conditions.  Possibly  the  early  eloekmakers 
did  most  of  the  work  by  hand,  but  it  was 
good  work.  I  have  seen  grandfather 
clocks  over  a  hundred  years  old,  with 
wheels  made  of  wood  and  with  weights 
hung  on  chains,  which  were  still  ticking 
away  as  good  as  ever. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  clock¬ 
making  has  followed  our  styles  in  house 
building.  The  first  clocks  I  remember 
seeing  were  shelf  clocks,  tall,  square- 
cornered,  with  a  door  full  length  of  glass, 
the  lower  half  having  a  picture  painted 
on  it.  They  were  good  clocks  then,  and 
still  are  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  own 
one,  and  they  were  built  sturdy  and  hon¬ 
est,  just  as  were  the  houses  in  those  days. 
The  next  step  in  house  building  was  the 
jigsaw  doodads  all  over  the  front  porch 
and  in  gable  ends,  so  clock  cases  had  to 
follow  suit,  and  we  find  them  too  orna¬ 
mented  with  scroll  work  and  fancy  riga- 
magigs  up  the  sides  and  on  top  of  the 


case,  while  the  painted  picture  on  the  door 
disappeared.  These  were  good  clocks  de¬ 
spite  their  excess  ornamentation,  because 
those  Connecticut  makers  still  held  all 
the  clockmaking  business.  Next  came  the 
square,  drygoods  box  style  of  house,  built 
somewhat  plain  and  solid,  and  clocks  fol¬ 
lowed  suit.  You  remember  that  stylish 
clocks  in  that  day  had  to  be  excessively 
heavy,  as  they  were  in  low  marble  and 
bronze  cases  with  corner  pillars  of  bronze 
and  a  gilt  or  bronze  dingus  on  top.  They 
featured  the  cathedral  chime  and  a  face 
hard  to  read,  but  they  kept  fair  time  in 
the  parlor,  while  the  kitchen  clock  was 
either  an  old  one  or  a  cheap,  tinny  thing 
made  to  sell  but  not  to  last.  Since  that 
time  we  have  had  successive  waves  of 
bungalows  and  Dutch  Colonial  houses,  so 
clock  cases  have  again  become  plain,  but 
alas !  The  old  honesty  of  build  has  dis¬ 
appeared  so  that  the  things  are  anything 
but  reliable.  Happy  the  family  whose 
daughters  have  not  become  ashamed  of 
the  old  clocks  and  marched  them  off  to  the 
attic  to  be  replaced  by  the  new-fangled, 
plain  mahogany  cases  with  punk  works 
inside. 

Do  you  remember  the  old  song  about 
grandfather’s  clock  which  stopped,  never 
to  go  again,  when  the  old  man  died? 
When  I  was  a  young  man  and  knew  it 
all,  I  thought  such  tales  were  all  foolish¬ 
ness,  but  now  that  I  am  old  enough  to 
realize  how  little  I  know  I  am  not  so 
sure.  I  have  heard  many  stories  tending 
to  show  that  an  old  clock  actually  does 
get  in  tune  with  the  family,  so  that  a 
death  in  the  family  is  foreshadowed  by 
the  stopping  of  the  clock.  That  would  not 
he  true  of  these  modern  clocks,  or  whole 
families  would  die  off  within  a  month.  A 
clock  stopping  was  an  event  in  those  days 


when  clocks  were  made  to  run,  so  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  calamity,  but  these 
clocks  of  today  surprise  us  when  they  run 
at  all.  The  makers  may  think  they  are 
doing  a  smart  thing  by  putting  out  an  in¬ 
ferior  product  at  a  high  price,  but  you 
may  be  very  sure  that  we  will  never  buy 
another  clock  made  by  that  company. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  very  limited,  but  some  way  I  feel 
acquainted  with  the  good  folks  living 
there  through  their  letters  to  The  R. 
"N.-Y.,  and  I  can  fairly  picture  those  farm 
homes.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are 
many  old  clocks  still  ticking  away  after 
being  in  the  family  for  scores  of  years. 
An  old  clock  is  a  faithful  friend  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  duties  to  be  done,  sending  us 
away  on  time,  telling  us  when  to  eat  and 
sleep  and  when  to  arise  for  another  day 
of  work  or  play.  It  tells  us  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  go  to  school  and  when  we 
may  expect  them  home,  when  the  train 
will  arrive  bringing  the  long  absent  one, 
when  the  bride  shall  come  down  the  old 
stairway,  and  when  the  last  sad  march 
shall  begin.  It  sees  so  much,  yet  never 
tells  tales  about  us,  as  other  friends  some¬ 
times  do.  We  of  the  newer  Middle  West 
are  fortunate  indeed  if  our  fathers  brought 
with  them  the  old  family  clock,  but  few 


of  them  did,  so  we  must  depend  on  these 
newer  contraptions  made  by  machines,  by 
the  gross,  to  sell,  so  that  another  million¬ 
aire  may  flaunt  his  riches  before  our  eyes. 
How  many  of  those  Connecticut  clock- 
makers  became  millionaires?  Not  a  single 
one,  because  they  were  too  honest  and  too 
proud  of  their  work  to  put  out  a  shoddy 
product.  Maybe  they  made  wooden  nut¬ 
megs,  maybe  that  is  only  another  history 
tale,  but  judging  them  by  their  handi¬ 
work,  the  houses  which  have  endured  for 
a  hundred  years  and  more,  or  even  two 
hundred,  barns  equally  as  old.  and  clocks 
which  tick  away  ais  strongly  as  ever  a 
hundred  years  after  the  maker  gave  the 
finishing  touch.  I  judge  those  New  Eng¬ 
land  folks  to  be  just  about  the  peer  of 
any  people  on  earth.  Endurance  under 
difficulties,  that  is  the  test  which  deter¬ 
mines  character.  When  grandpa  brings 
that  old  clock,  Calvin  shall  have  the  newer 
one,  and  peace  will  once  again  reign  at 
Long  Acres.  L.  B.  R. 

Round  About  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  Lumber  Camp 

Hurrah!  A  locked  house  and  a  60-mile 
drive  across  the  State  towards  a  wee 
shack  in  the  woods.  As  the  minutes  sped 
by  the  altitude  higher,  houses  more  scat¬ 
tering  and  the  scenery  wilder,  there  rose 
a  vision,  mountains  in  all  their  wondrous 
green  softness  rising  high  on  one  side  and 
dropping  away  to  the  Connecticut  on  the 
other.  A  gap.  and  line  after  line  of  New 
Hampshire  hills  were  seen.  A  turn  of 
the  eye  and  the  sordid  rawness  of  a  lum¬ 
ber  camp  came  into  view. 

Here  the  mill  was  rumbling  away,  saws 
were  screaming  as  they  bit  into  logs,  men 


and  horses  were  busy,  and  all  was  a  sceue 
of  well-ordered  labor.  On  the  other 
hand  were  the  camps  and  shacks  and 
piles  of  green  lumber  piled  to  await 
shipment. 

To  one  of  the  tiny  shacks  under  a  big 
tree  drew  up  the  car  and  the  boss  and 
his  wife  were  at  home.  Now  to  look 
around.  Gay  and  debonair  goes  the 
woods  foreman.  Big  and  broad  shoul¬ 
dered,  the  light  of  laughter  in  his  eye  as 
he  swings  along  setting  the  pace  for  the 
“roughnecks”  who  follow  more  slowly  to 
their  day’s  work.  A  picturesque  crew, 
certainly,  as  they  swing  along  up  the 
trail  with  saws  and  axes  on  shoulders; 
with  shouts  and  oaths,  the  teamsters  bring 
up  the  horses. 

“You  Stub !  Stub,  I  say !  I  want 
some  water,”  comes  wafting  on  the  clear 
air.  Turning,  there  stood  a  buxom  wo¬ 
man  in  a  doorway.  “Stub”  of  course  did 
not  hear  and  continued  on  his  way  if 
anything  a  trifle  more  jauntily.  Pro¬ 
posing  not  to  be  left  without  water,  high¬ 
er  and  more  shrill  rose  the  voice, ,  until 
perchance  Mr.  Stub  out  of  self-respect 
had  to  hear,  and  so  the  day  was  saved. 

To  the  door  of  another  shack  came  the 
camp  cook,  a  lean,  lathy  chap  with  shirt¬ 
sleeves  rolled  up,  cigarette  in  mouth  and 
apparently  not  much  to  do.  A  few  days’ 
illness,  a  wee  drop  too  much,  and  the  old 
cook  had  been  told  to  hit  the  road. 
Slouching  along  the  present  holder  of  the 
place,  asking  for  work,  said  he  could  cook. 
Greasy  dishes  and  half-cooked  food  soon 
put  the  boys  in  a  bad  temper,  and  Joker 
soon  followed  his  predecessor. 

And  now  Auntie  Rundo  came  to  take 
his  place.  Big  and  comfortable  looking, 
with  scrub-brush  and  mop,  everything 
was  soon  shipshape  with  meats  steaming 
on  the  table  as  the  men  came  trooping  in. 
Just  one  fault  had  Auntie.  She  could 
not  cook  without  wood,  and  “O.K.,”  her 
husband,  who  fired  the  ever  empty  jaws 
of  the  big  boiler  at  the  mill,  soon  felt  her 
displeasure.  “Bouquet,”  the  boys  had 
dubbed  him.  Bouquet  hated  the  wood- 
box.  The  boys  felt  so  sorry  for  him  that 
when  the  shrill  “Orlando-o-O !  I  want 
some  wood.  You  get  it  here  right  quick” 
fell  on  their  ears  a  procession  of  wood 
bearers  wended  their  way  quickly. 

A  peaceful  scene  that,  when  supper 
was  over,  teamsters  busy  rubbing  down 
their  tired  horses,  the  men  lounged  about 
on  bench  or  gear  of  some  kind,  smoking 
and  swapping  yarns.  Through  that  would 
come  the  oft-repeated  call  to  Orlando. 
Bouquet,  who  dearly  loved  a  yarn  would 
sigh  and  slowly  rise  to  do  her  bidding. 
Auntie  soon  found  she  could  not  domi¬ 
nate  the  whole  camp. 

Italians  came  to  occupy  the  lower 
camp.  Two  women  came.  One  was  a 
smiling,  jabbering  woman  of  Southern 
Italy,  the  other  a  San  Domingan  who 
loved  not  the  kinks  in  her  hair.  Crisp 
and  black  with  its  touch  of  Negro  blood, 
it  stood  out  and  drove  its  owner  to  dis¬ 
traction.  To  be  stylish  was  Frapello's 
motto,  Peroxide  was  used ;  the  crisp 
kinky  black  became  auburn.  Our  red¬ 
headed  San  Domingan  was  certainly  a 
belle  as  she  swung  her  lace  bedecked 
skirts  and  tip-toed  mincingly  down  the 
road  to  the  village.  Mrs.  Antonio  was 
of  a  different  sort.  Hot-blooded  and  swift 
of  speech,  she  soon  won  the  displeasure 
of  the  West  Indian.  By  sly  winks  and 
cajoleries  she  worked  upon  Mrs.  Antonio 
until  the  quick-blooded  ancestry  showed. 
She  went  to  Auntie  Rundo  and  with  her 
ravings,  shaking  of  fists  and  hatchet,  so 
scared  and  subdued  her,  that  even  “O.K.” 
had  a  rest  for  Auntie  dared  not  raise  her 
voice  now. 

Now  one  of  the  sawyers  was  in  love.  Of 
an  evening  he  climbed  to  the  bosses' 
shack,  there  to  sit  and  dream  and  talk  of 
Doris.  Here,  too,  came  the  homesick 
ones,  to  talk  about  home  and  mother  and 
the  girls. 

There  was  McKirrylier,  who  always 
could  tell  how  a  thing  should  be  done,  and 
Jimmy  with  the  lisp,  who  had  stomach¬ 
ache  so  often  that  they  had  to  put  him  on 
a  sled  one  bleak  rainy  night  and  drive 
shivering  over  icy  roads  to  the  hospital 
40  miles  away. 

There  was  Grace,  the  pretty  girl  bride, 
whom  her  husband  adored ;  Earl,  the 
silent ;  motherly  Mrs.  Crandal,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Sadie,  the  sweet-faced  young  moth¬ 
er  with  her  scapegoat  husband ;  Bob.  the 
11-year-old  boy  who  could  drive  a  three- 
horse  team  loaded  with  logs  down  the 
steep  trail  over  rocks  and  roots  to  the 
mill,  an  achievement  for  a  quick-eyed, 
level-headed  man,  and  many  others.  'Twas 
a  goodly  group  of  young  chaps  who  gath¬ 
ered  in  little  shacks  or  round  the  great 
stoves  in  the  bunk-house  to  talk  and 
laugh  until  time  to  turn  in.  To  the 
scream  of  the  saws,  the  thud  of  axes, 
echo  the  heart-throbs  of  the  workers. 

NELLIE  L.  POWERS. 


Stuffed  Onions 

Remove  the  skins  from  onions,  and  par- 
boil  ten  minutes  in  boiling  salted  water  to 
cover.  Turn  upside  down  to  cool,  and 
remove  part  of  the  centers.  Fill  the 
cavities  with  equal  parts  of  finely  chopped 
cooked  chicken,  stale  soft  _  bread  _  crumbs 
and  the  finely  chopped  onion  which  was 
removed,  seasoned  with  salt  and  peppei 
and  moistened  with  cream  or  melted  but¬ 
ter.  Place  in  a  buttered  shallow  baK- 
ing  pan,  sprinkle  with  buttered  crumbs, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the 
onions  are  soft.  MRS.  A.  L.  R- 


Mr.  Griesa  and  Family  Driving  Through  the  Forest 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(ssminlied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
P  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  agricultural  outlook  report  for 
1929,  released  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  the  past  week,  con¬ 
tains  some  very  timely  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  A  brief  summary  of  the  out¬ 
look  in  the  Eastern  States  reports  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  in  this  area  in  a  much 
more  favorable  light  than  for  the  season 
just  closed.  The  dairy  industry  is  in  a 
relatively  satisfactory  position  with  in¬ 
creased  demand,  and  with  no  serious 
•  rain  feed  shortage  anticipated.  The  po- 
i  i  to  industry  is  expected  to  recover  from 
tue  very  poor  season  of  1928-29,  which 
resulted  from  the  over-expansion  of 
acreage  over  the  entire  country.  Fruit 
growers  continue  to  face  prospects  of 
heavy  production,  with  the  long-time  out¬ 
look  slightly  improved.  Truck  crop  grow¬ 
ers  face  a  favorable  market  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  crops,  but  are  warned  to 
guard  against  over-expansion. 

Offerings  of  nearby  produce  were  in 
light  supply  on  the  Philadelphia  market 
during  the  past  week.  Trading  continued 
light,  due  to  the  cold  weather,  and  the 
market  was  generally  dull.  The  white 
potato  market  held  steady,  but  trading 
was  slow,  and  the  demand  centered  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  fancy  stock.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  round  whites,  in  120-lb.  sacks, 

ranged  from  $1.40  to  $1.50,  with  some 
fancy  stock  sellinig  at  $1.60,  and  poorer 
quality  as  low  as  $1.25.  The  market  on 
nearby  Redskins  continued  steady  at  45 
to  50c  per  %-bu.  basket.  Sweet  potatoes 
were  dull,  except  for  fancy  stock,  which 
was  in  fair  demand.  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  yellows  in  bushels  sold  mostly  at 
$1.50  to  $1.75,  with  poorer  offerings  at 
$1.25.  New  Jersey  sweets  in  %-bu. 

baskets  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.15  for  yel¬ 
lows  and  $1  to  $1.25  for  reds,  with  fancy 
bringing  as  high  as  $1.35.  The  apple 
market  held  steady,  with  few  price 

changes,  but  demand  was  slow  except  for 
fancy  offerings.  Nearby  Staymans, 

Romes  and  Delicious  were  sold  mostly  at 
$1.25  to  $1.75,  while  Yorks  ranged  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  A  few  extra 
fancy  marks  brought  as  high  as  $1.85  to 
$2.  Root  crops,  with  the  exception  of 
turnips  and  rutabagas,  met  a  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  demand,  and  fancy  carrots  moved  well 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.35,  with 
a  few  as  high  as  $1.50.  Beets  advanced 
10c  over  the  previous  week’s  average,  and 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  50c  to  $1  per 
%-bu.  basket.  Parsnips  held  steady  at 
50c  to  $1.15,  depending  on  quality.  Ruta¬ 
bagas  and  turnips  were  dull.  _  The  cab¬ 
bage  market  continued  slow,  with  nearby 
Savoy  ranging  from  50c  to  $1.15.  Sacked 
Danish  cabbage  from  New  York  State 
was  sold  mostly  at  $2  to  $2.25  per  cwt. 
The  new  cabbage  market  was  also  dull, 
with  Texas  100-lb.  crates  moving  slowly 
at  $2.50  to  $2.75.  The  celery  market 
continued  dull,  with  nearby  wired 
bunches  in  light  supply  and  selling  most¬ 
ly  at  15  to  20c  per  bunch.  The  demand 
for  onions  was  somewhat  irregular  and 
the  market  was  steady  to  firm.  Prices 
on  mid-western  and  New  York  State  of¬ 
ferings,  medium  to  large,  ranged  from  $5 
to  $5.50  per  100-lb.  sack,  with  fancy 
as  high  as  $5.75.  Pennsylvania  _  mush¬ 
rooms  were  slightly  higher  in  price  for 
quality  offerings,  with  most  sales  at  50c 
to  $1.10  per  3-lb.  basket. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  in  Philadelphia 
equaled  118,351  cases  in  January,  1929, 
compared  with  103,829  cases  during  the 
same  month  of  last  year,  an  increase  of 
approximately  15,000  cases.  Receipts 
during  the  past  week  were  lighter  than 
the  pervious  week,  but  above  the  figures 
for  the  same  week  of  last  year.  The. mar¬ 
ket  was  somewhat  irregular  and  prices 
eased  off  1  to  2c  at  the  opening  of  the 
week,  but  later  the  market  regained  its 
strength,  and  prices  retrieved  their  pre¬ 
vious  declines.  Storage  packed  eggs  were 
in  good  demand  and  the  market  ruled 
firm.  Fresh  extra  firsts  were  quoted  at 
42  to  43c  and  firsts  at  39  to  40c.  Care¬ 
fully  selected  candled  fresh  eggs  moved 
well  at  slightly  lower  prices,  selling  at 
49  to  51c,  compared  with  54c  the  week 
previous.  The  amount  of  eggs  in  stor¬ 
age  still  continues  to  be  much  larger  than 
at  this  time  last  year.  A  year  ago  the 
1927-28  storage  deal  was  practically  over, 
but  at  this  date  there  still  remains  in 
storage,  at  Philadelphia,  between  6,500 
to  7,000  cases. 

Supplies  of  live  poultry  wei’e  light  to 
moderate.  Trading  was  only  fair,  but 
the  market  was  firm  for  quality  offer¬ 
ings.  Small  sized  fowls  were  in  demand 
with  colored  selling  at  31  to  32c  and 
Leghorn  at  28  to  30c.  Fancy  Plymouth 
Rock  Spring  chickens  were  moved  most¬ 
ly  at  33  to  35c  per  pound.  Buyers  com¬ 
plain  that  most  offerings  of  Spring  chick¬ 
ens  were  coarse  and  staggy,  and  that 
prices  had  to  be  shaded  in  order  to  move 
their  stocks.  Live  broilers  and  Winter 
chickens  were  firm  and  brought  36  to  38c 
at  the  close.  Staggy  young  roosters  were 
steady  at  27c.  Fancy  quality  large  Pekin 
ducks  sold  as  high  as  33c,  while  mixed 
colors  moved  at  unchanged  figures  from 
last  week.  Trading  in  dressed  poultry 
9l'ieL  but  receipts  were  moderate 
an<f  txm  market  continued  firm.  Smooth, 
small-sized  stock  was  in  demand  and 
moved  well  at  quoted  figures.  Fresh- 


killed  fowls  in  barrels  averaging  4  to  6 
lbs.,  held  steady  at  33  to  34c.  The  mar¬ 
ket  on  nearby  chickens  remained  steady 
at  38  to  40c,  while  nearby  turkeys  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  at  40  to  45c.  Fancy 
ducks  and  geese  ranged  from  28  to  30c, 
and  25  to  28c  per  lb.,  respectively. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  fine  quality  continued  to  meet  a 
fair  demand  and  the  market  was  firm. 
Undergrades  were  dull  and  values  were 
irregular.  No.  2  Timothy  ranged  from 
$17.50  to  $18  per  ton,  and  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  clover  mixed,  was  quoted  at  un¬ 
changed  figures,  $17  to  $18  a  ton.  The 
straw  market  held  the  advances  made 
during  the  previous  week,  and  with  small 
offerings  the  market  ruled  firm.  Straight 
rye  straw  was  quoted  at  $20  to  $22, 
wheat  straw  was  steady  at  $15  to  $16, 
and  oat  straw  continued  to  move  on  a 
steady  market  at  prices  ranging  from  $14 
to  $15  per  ton.  w.  w.  o. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Agriculture.) 

Supplies  generally  have  been  moder¬ 
ately  heavy  at  Boston  during  the  past 
week.  Price  weakness  has  resulted  on 
certain  lines,  chiefly  cabbage,  celery,  let¬ 
tuce,  and  spinach.  On  the  wool  market, 
trade  appeared  strongly  curtailed  by 
price  weakness  at  foreign  markets.  But¬ 
ter  and  eggs  are  generally  firmer. 

Apples,  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair  for  best.  Native  Baldwins,  ord., 
50c  to  $1.  Fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  Extra 
fancy,  $2  to  $2.50.  McIntosh,  ord.,  $1 
to  $2.  Fancy,  $2.25  to  $2.35.  Extra 
fancy,  $3.50  to  $4  std.  bu.  box.  Wash., 
fancy  Staymans,  $1.90  to  $2.15  box.  Va. 
and  Pa.,  U.  S.  1  Yorks,  2%  to  2%-in., 
holdovers,  few  sales,  $4.50  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  limited,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 
Tex.,  crts,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cabbage.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand 
fair.  N.  Y.  Danish,  100-lb.  sack,  $2  to 
$2.25.  New  stock,  fair  quality,  Fla.,  75c 
to  $1.50  1%-bu.  hamper.  Tex.,  bbls., 
round,  few  sales,  $2.75.  Va.  Savoy,  $3 
bbl.  Cal.,  ci'ts,  Savoy,  $2 ;  round,  $2.25 
pony  crt. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  cut  off,  $1.75  to  $2.25  std. 
bu.  box.  Tex.,  crts.,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 
Cal.,  crts,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  ipoderate,  demand 
good.  Native,  18  bchs,  washed  and 
trimmed,  Pascal,  $4.50  to  $7  std.  bu.  box. 
Cal.  crts,  mostly  fair,  $3.75  to  $4.25.  Fla., 
3  to  6  doz.  best,  $2.50  to  $3  crt. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  hothouse,  ordinary,  18  hds., 
25  to  50c.  Iceberg,  Cal.,  $3  to  $4.50. 
Ariz.,  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2.50  crt. 

Mushrooms.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fail-.  Mass,  and  Pa.,  fancy,  mostly 
75c  to  $1.10 ;  few  extras,  $1.25  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  yellow,  medium,  $2.25  to 
$2.50  std.  bu.  box.  Mass.,  100  lbs.  ord., 
$3.50  to  $4.50.  Valencies,  Spanish,  $3.25 
to  $3.40  half-case.  Mich,  Ohio,  and  Ind., 
bags,  $5  to  $5.25  100  lbs.  N.  Y„  100  lbs., 
fair,  $4.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fail’.  Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  Gr.  Mts.,  mostly 
$1.30  to  $1.35;  few,  $1.25. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
moderate.  Tex.,  25  to  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  Blue  Hubard,  25  to  75c 
bu.  bskt. 

Squash.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  Blue  Hubbard,  $70  to  $80 
ton  ;  $2.50  to  $3.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Hothouse,  20  to  30c ;  few,  35c  lb. 
Fla.,  6  bskts.,  fair,  $1.50  to  $2  crt.  Mex., 
lugs,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Turnips.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
light.  Native  P.  T.  and  Ruta,  75c  to 
$1.10  std.  bu.  box.  P.  E.  I.  Rutas,  $1.50 
to  $1.75.  Mass.,  White  Capes,  fancy, 
$1.75  to  $2;  pooi’ei’,  lower,  100  lbs. 

Hay.  —  Market  draggy,  demand  light. 
Receipts  light.  Top  gi’ade  firm.  Few 
sales,  No.  1  Timothy,  $24.50  to  $25.50. 
Eastern,  $18  to  $23.  Clover  mixed,  $22 
to  $23.  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Ci’eamery  ex¬ 
tras,  50c.  Firsts,  47  to  49c.  Seconds, 
45  to  46%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  quiet.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  46c.  Mixed  colors, 
45c.  White  exti’as,  45c  doz.  Fi’esh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  43  to  44c.  Undergrades,  30 
to  33c  doz. 

Cheese. — Mai’ket  steady.  Twins  extras 
fresh,  25  to  26c.  Firsts  new,  24  to  24%c. 
Exti’as  held,  31  to  32c.  Firsts  held,  28 
to  30c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  peas, 
$10.75  to  $11.  Cal.,  small  white,  $10  to 
$10.25.  Yellow  Eyes,  $9  to  $9.25.  Red 
kidney,  $8.75  to  $9.  Limas,  $12.75  to 
$13  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.— Market  quiet.  Demand  light. 
Receipts  of  domestic  wool  at  Boston  port 
for  week  ending  Feb.  2,  1929,  1,291,000 
lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  45 
to  46c ;  clothing,  38  to  39c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  52c ;  clothing,  43  to  44c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  56c;  clothing,  51  to  52c; 
%  blood,  combing,  55c ;  clothing,  45  to 
47c. 


Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.10  to  $1.13;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.08  to  $1.10 ;  clothing, 
97c  to  $1 ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1  to  $1.05; 
clothing,  92  to  97c;  %  blood,  combing, 
93  to  96c ;  clothing,  80  to  85c.  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.12  to  $1.15 ;  cloth¬ 
ing,  $1  to  $1.05;  %  blood,  combing, 
$1.08  to  $1.12;  clothing,  98c  to  $1.03;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1.02  to  $1.07 ;  clothing, 
95  to  98c ;  %  blood,  combing,  96c  to  $1 ; 
clothing,  90  to  93c ;  low  %  blood,  87  to 
90c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  steady  winter  weather  has  brought 
about  a  linn  egg  market.  Poultry  is  also 
higher. 

Buttei-,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter  firm  ; 
creamery,  prints,  52  to  54c;  firsts,  48  to 
51c.  Cheese  steady ;  new  daisies,  long¬ 
horn,  26  to  27c ;  brick,  27  to  28c ;  new 
fiats,  28  to  29c ;  linxburger,  32  to  33c ; 
brick,  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs  firmer ; 
nearby  fancy,  50  to  51c;  Grade  A,  45  to 
50c;  Grade  B,  35_to  39c;  Grade  C,  29 
to  31c ;  pullets’,  35  to  38c ;  unclassified, 
40  to  45c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  firm ;  fowls,  28  to 
29c ;  old  roosters,  21  to  22c ;  chickens,  40 
to  43c ;  ducks,  30  to  33c ;  geese,  25  to 
26c ;  turkeys,  33  to  43c.  Live  poultry 
firm ;  fowls,  28  to  32c ;  old  roosters,  20 
to  22c;  springers,  25  to  31c;  ducks,  28  to 
30c ;  geese,  23  to  25c ;  turkeys,  35  to  40c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples  steady ; 
Russet,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Greening,  King 
$1  to  $2,  20-oz.  $1  to  $1.75;  Wealthy,  $1 
to  $2.25 ;  Ilubbardson,  $1  to  $1.50;  Bald¬ 
win,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Northern  Spy,  $1  to 
$2.75;  Spitzenberg,  $1.30  to  $2.50;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $1.50  to  $3;  Rome  Beauty,  Jona¬ 
than,  western  box,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  Deli¬ 
cious,  $3  to  $3.75.  Potatoes  steady ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  70c;  150-lb.  bag, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $10  to  $11 ; 
sweets,  Del.,  lipr.,  $2.10  to  $2.25. 

Beaus  and  Onions. — Beans  steady ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $9.50 ;  pea,  medium,  $10  to 
$10.50  ;  marrow,  $12  to  $12.50 ;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $13  to  $14.  Onions  higher ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.  $3  to  $3.50,  100-lb.  sack  $5 
to  $6 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25- 
lb.  box,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  grapes,  Cal.  Em¬ 
peror,  lug,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  oranges,  Cal., 
box,  $3  to  $7,  Florida  $3  to  $4.50 ;  pears, 
Wash.,  box,  $4.50 ;  strawberries,  Florida, 
qt.,  40  to  50c. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu.,  35c  to  $1 ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  22  to  25c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  50e  to 
$1.75;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  celery,  doz.,  65c  to  $1.25 ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Cal.,  box,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  eggplant, 
Cuba,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  endive,  lb., 
20  to  25e ;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $16.50  to 
$18 ;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  75  to  90c ; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
oyster-plant,  doz.  bchs.,  85c  to  $1.10; 
parsley,  Cal.,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $5.75 
to  $6 ;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $7  to  $7.25 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c;  rhubarb, 
5-lb.  box,  90c  to  $1.10 ;  spinach,  Texas, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.10 ;  squash,  bu.,  40  to  75c ; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.85  to  $3 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  50  to  90c ;  watercress,  doz. 
bchs.,  25  to  45c. 

Sweets. — Honey  higher;  clover,  case, 
$5.25  to  $6 ;  dark,  $3.50  to  $4.75.  Maple 
syrup  firm ;  light,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  dark, 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay  firm ;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$16  to  $17  ;  clover  mixed,  $12.50  to  $15 ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton,  $35;  standard  middlings,  $34; 
cottonseed  meal,  36%  protein,  $46 ;  oil- 
meal,  34%,  $58  ;  hominy,  $40.75  ;  oatfeed, 
$20.50.  c.  H.  B. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

February  7,  1929. 

February  ;  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class 

1, 

$3.17 ; 

Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3, 

$2.30. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. 

$0.50%  @$0.51 

Extra,  92  score . 

.50 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.47 

@ 

•49%, 

Seconds  . 

.46 

@ 

.46% 

Lower  grades . 

.45 

@ 

.45% 

Ladles  . 

.38 

Packing  stock  . 

.30 

@ 

.32 

Renovated  . 

.44 

@ 

.45 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.52 

@ 

•52% 

Extra  . 

@ 

.51% 

Firsts  . 

.47  %@ 

.50% 

Seconds  . 

.45%  @ 

.46 

Centralized  . 

@ 

.48 

CHEESE 

State,  flat,  June  special. 

$0.27%  @$0.29 

Fresh,  fancy  . 

.24 

@ 

.25 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 

.26 

@i 

•27% 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.24 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  .  . . 

$0.45 

@$0.46 

Extra  . 

.43 

@ 

.44 

Average  extras  . 

.41 

@ 

.42 

Extra  firsts  . 

.40 

Firsts  . 

.39 

Pacific  Coast,  white  .  . . 

.40 

@ 

.44 

Mixed  colors, 

Best,  nearby  . 

.45 

@ 

.46 

Gathered,  best  . 

.44 

@ 

.45 

Common  to  good  . . . . 

.29 

@ 

.35 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.42  (g$0.45 

Fair  to  good . 30@  .40 

Roosters  . 20@  .28 

Fowls  . 24  @  .34 

Ducks  . 16  @  .25 

Geese . 18  @  .25 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs.  each.  .  .46@  .53 

Mixed  weights . 35@  .43 

Turkeys,  dry, 

Northwestern,  toms . 41  @  .44 

Hens  . 38  @  .40 

Western,  toms . 40@  .43 

Hens  . 37 @  .3!* 

Southwestern,  toms . 40@  .42 

Hens  . 36@  .38 

Poor  to  good . 30  @  .36 

Old  toms . 28  @  .32 

Old  hens . 30@  .36 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 60@  .70 

Dark,  doz . 2.50  @  4.00 

Oulls  .  1.50  @  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY,  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.30 @$0.31 

Chickens  . 26@  .42 

Roosters  . .  .18 

Ducks  . 26  @  .28 

Geese  . 20  @  .32 

Tame  rabbits . 23@  .28 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00@12.25 

Bulls  .  7.50@  9.75 

Cows  .  8.00  @  8.50 

Calves,  best  . 15.00(0)17.00 

Common  to  good  . 10.00@14.00 

Sheep  .  5.00 @  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@16.00 

Hogs  .  9.50@10.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.23 @$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 17 @  .22 

Culls  . 13 @  .16 

Lambs,  h.h.,  each  .  8.00@13.00 

Pigs,  30  to  20  lbs . 18@  .24 

Steers,  100  lbs . 20.500022.00 

Bulls  . 15.50@16.00 

Cows  . 16.00@17.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.75 

Maine,  150  lbs .  2.00@  2.25 

State,  150  lbs .  1.75@  2.00 

Idaho,  bu.  box .  2.50@  2.85 

Bermuda,  bbl . 7.000010.00 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt .  1.00@  2.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $2.00@$2.75 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 15@  .27 

Cabbage,  ton  . 48.00@52.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  LOO 0/)  1.75 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 1.00@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.50@  7.00 

Dandelion,  Tex.,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.  .14.00@15.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.50@  1.75 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.50 @  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00  @  4.25 

Onions,  100  lbs .  3.50@  5.75 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Peas,  bu . 2.00  @  6.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50  @  3.50 

Radishes,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 25  @  .75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 4.00@  5.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50@  4.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  ....  1.75@  4.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . L50@  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.50 


DRIED  BEANS 


(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.50@12.50 

Pea  . 10.75@11.00 

Red  kidney  .  8.50@  8.75 


FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.75@$6.50 

McIntosh  . 11.00@13.50 

Greening  .  5.00  @  8.00 

Spy  .  7.00 @  8.50 

Jonathan  .  5.00@  8.00 

Pears,  bbl .  2.00 @  5.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 2.00@  5.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 30@  .40 

Kumquats,  qt . 09@  .13 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  23.00@25.00 

No.  3 . 15.00  @21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@26.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring. .  .$1.40% 

No.  2  red  .  1.63% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.14% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 63 

Barley  . 82% 

Rye  .  1.19% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65  @  .75 

Gathered . 50@  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02 @  .03 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15@  .20 

Strirtg  beans,  lb . 30@  .35 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40@  .45 

Peas,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 10  @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 10@  .20 


A  little  fellow  of  our  acquaintance 
wants  to  know  why  vitamins  were  put  in 
spinach  and  cod-liver  oil  instead  of  in 
cake  and  candy. — Boston  Transcript. 
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GRANDVIEW’S 
PRODUCTION 


LARGE  TYPE 
LEGHORNS 


Price 


Saving 

Offer 

Send  us  your  order  be¬ 
fore  March  1st.  We’ll  (rive 
you  this  Big,  Special  Dis¬ 
count  on  your  order.  Ship¬ 
ment  will  be  made  on  any 
date  next  spring  that  you 
select. 

Your  Chicks,  sired  by 
Grandview's  Large  Type, 
1  ’rod  uction  Bred  Males, 
will  provide  you  with  the 
Right  Seed  for  a  Big  Egg 
Crop. 

Send  for 

FREE  CATALOG 


15l 

DISCOUNT 

MONTH 


The  Right  Seed  for  a  Big  Crop 

Fast  growers.  Easy  to  raise.  Well  hatched.  Unusually  strong  and 
healthy.  From  parent  stock  backed  by  21  years  of  best  breeding.  Tested 
and  proven  in  Official  Contests  and  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  years. 
Heavy  winter  layers,  producing  a  fine,  large,  white  egg  that  brings 
premium  prices  on  any  market. 

Official  Winners  Leading  Egg  Contests 

Grandview’s  Famous  winning  Strains  won  highest  places  in  many  Egg 
Contests  in  1927.  TEXAS.  1st  pen,  52  weeks,  2,534  eggs.  MARYLAND, 
2,335  eggs,  52  weeks.  MICHIGAN,  1st  pen,  10th  month,  by  customer, 
2,231  eggs.  FLORIDA,  2,008  eggs,  in  51  weeks.  SOUTHEASTERN  E. 
L.  Contest,  2,372  eggs  in  51  weeks.  Also  winners  in  ILLINOIS,  WIS¬ 
CONSIN,  ALABAMA  and  NEW  JERSEY. 

Grandview’s  Production  Leghorns  made  sensational  winning  of  13 
Large  Silver  Trophies  in  Michigan’s  Largest  Egg  Production  Show  just 
held.  This  is  the  Largest  Winning  ever  made  by  any  breed  in  a  Pro¬ 
duction  Show  in  Egg  Laying  Classes. 

Big  1929  Catalog 

Printed  in  Four  Colors.  Sent  FREE  on  request  to  poultry  raisers.  No 
obligation.  We  want  you  to  learn  the  Full  Details  about  Grandview’s 
Egg  Bred  Leghorns. 

GRANDVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

ZEELAND  Box  3-Y  MICHIGAN 


Bred  to  lay  from 
high  record  contest  stock 

Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  are  from  high-scor¬ 
ing  stock  selected  for  breed  type,  constitutional 
vigor  and  freedom  from  disease.  These  factors  are 
combined  with  four  and  five  generations  of  known  laying 
inheritance  based  upon  public  records  of  up  to  294  eggs  in 
White  Leghorns,  280  eggs  in  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  277  eggs 
in  Barred  Rocks.  The  poultryman  who  buys  his  1929  baby  chicks 
from  the  Kerr  Chickeries  is  assured  of  good  chicks  that  will 
live,  grow  and  lay.  They  are  bred  to  return  a  profit  on  money 
and  time  invested. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  an  illustrated  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Kerr  way  of  producing  livable, 
profitable  chicks.  It  shows  our  attractive  1929 
prices, 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Camden,  N.  J. 

E,  Syracuse,  N .  Y. _ Danbury.  Conn.  Paterson,  N.  J. 


I — EIGENRAUCH  FARMS— 

I  RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 

<4  OTH  Jl  Eft  breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 

JL  CjL  ___  8  la  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 

LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pallets  and  Chicks 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


some  of  Ohio's  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production. 


100%  live  arrival, 
gnc 


100  600  1000 
$12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Rocks  Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge;  B.  Minorcas  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S  C  and  R.  C.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  and  W,  Wyandottes .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  10c;  B.  J.  Giants,  18e.  Order  direct  or  send  for  illustrated  circular. 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  60,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


Prices  Delivered —  50 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff,  Brown;  Anconas  . $6.50 

—  '  "  Buff  and  Partridge;  B.  Minorcas  .  7.50 


“$10,000  Yearly  With  Tailored  Leghorns” 

Larger  Eggs  —  Larger  Egg  Yield  —  Larger  Birds  —  Larger  Yearly  Profits 

AUIAVC  from  the  CREAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock.  We  have  one  of 
□  MD  I  UnlvlVS  the  largest  and  best  flocks  of  Pure  Tancied  Leghorns  in  the  State.  The 
oldest  trapnested  strain  in  existence.  Twenty-three  years’ trapnested,  backed  by  300-egg  blood  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Prices  greatly  reduced  this  season.  Special  proposition  for  early  orders. 

Get  Our  Beautiful  Free  Catalogue  and  Price" List. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  8  LAMAR,  PENNA. 


LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
ived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  arc 
from  caietully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  12C  and  up.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid^ 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY.  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N. 


CHICK 

BOOK 


Connecticut  Egg-Laying 
Contest 


This  is  carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  College.  There  are  100  pens 
with  10  birds  each.  The  first  column 
gives  production  for  the  week,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  total  to  January  30,  1929: 


AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  21  542 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Jules  Francais,  L.  1 .  45  438 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  36  447 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me .  55  610 

T.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  50  394 

David  Deaterly,  Pa .  26  255 

H.  W.  Kimball,  Mass .  27  304 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn .  44  653 

Pratt’s  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  32  429 

H.  \V.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  24  425 

Spring  Brook  P.  Farm,  Conn..  36  427 

Spring  Brook  P.  Farm,  Conn.  .  48  489 

I>.  B.  Childs,  Mass .  26  370 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  53  708 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  41  285 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  39  400 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  7  228 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass .  215 

Grantie  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.  .  31  427 

E.  A.  Hirt.  Mass .  56  593 

E.  D.  Rankin,  N.  Y .  46  359 

A.  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  25  341 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Ontario...  53  620 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass .  44  696 

T.  H.  Matteson.  R.  1 .  34  526 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  A.  Barker,  Ill..  27  283 

A.  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  35  334 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y .  17  247 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  47  614 

Winlay  W.  Wyandottes,  Conn.  41  576 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

P.  N.  Hibbard,  Mass .  48  599 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  53  563 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  Mass .  43  578 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  44  437 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass .  51  550 

II.  R.  Rowell,  Mass .  50  657 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  36  236 

G.  H.  Freeman,  Ohio .  25  211 

C.  E.  Lee,  N.  Y .  55  459 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  43  463 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass ....  46  614 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn .  39  569 

H.  G.  Colt,  Conn .  48  531 

Charleseote  Farm,  Mass .  62  667 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  43  627 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  43  463 

J.  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  55  670 

Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  57  631 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  47  607 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass .  38  467 

L.  H.  Gordon,  Conn .  36  463 

F.  Bakonyi,  Conn .  40  529 

Red  Mount  Farm,'  Mass .  20  547 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  16  445 


IV HITE  LEGHORNS 

Westyood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. ..  29 


R.  Slosson,  N.  Y .  50 

F.  J.  Hogan,  Mass .  35 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y .  39 

H.  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . .  53 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  1 .  36 


Longacres  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y..  32 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J.  57 
Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y.  42 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ...  53 

G.  Lowry,  Conn . . .  68 

Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y...  65 

T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J .  47 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn .  40 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore.  63 

Broadview  Farm.  Conn .  46 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  44 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn .........  39 

A.  J.  O'Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y. ...  54 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me .  57 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  40 

T.  Barron,  England .  55 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash.  49 

State  College,  Wash .  .  .  . .  41 

Imperial  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio....  28 

A.  E.  Anthony,  Conn .  44 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo....  59 

Univ.  of  B.  C.,  Canada .  60 

G.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  34 

G.  B.  Ferris.  Mich .  33 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa.  .  59 

T.  Wirtanen,  Pa .  54 

Steelman  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  36 

Peetooeee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa ...  .  52 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Ontario...  55 
W.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn ....  57 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y .  36 

D.  D.  Dolan,  Mo .  46 

Westfield  Pltry  Farm,  Mass..  51 
Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich...  41 
Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. .  49 

Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y...  49 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J .  59 

W.  .T.  Boyle,  N.  Y .  43 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  31 


476 

603 

229 

330 

430 
432 
402 
620 
397 
493 
844 
794 

527 

468 
729 
453 
539 
552 
652 
649 

469 
654 
525 
507 
328 
600 
681 

589 
441 

431 
723 
659 
471 

528 

590 
695 
512 
541 
662 
491 
426 
523 
680 
567 
572 


WHITE  MINORCAS 

E.  C.  Booth,  Mo .  27  369 


Making  Cheese  from  Goat’s 
Milk 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  making 
goat  milk  cheese?  N.  P. 

Nicholson,  Pa. 

Wo  should  like  to  hear  from  readers 
who  are  making  cheese  from  goat’s  milk. 
We  see  this  cheese  in  Italian  groceries, 
and  are  informed  that  some  of  it  is  made 
by  Italian  farmers  in  this  country,  in 
addition  to  that  imported. 


Not  all  the  bad  bills  are  passed  by 
counterfeiters.  Let  us  not  forget  our 
Legislatures. — American  Lumberman. 


Get  Real  Laying  Profits 

“A  clear  profit  ol  S4  each  from  BO  pullets”,  c.  w. 
T.,  Cheshire,  Conn.  “With  snow  4  Ins.  deep,  pm 
getting  a  70%  egg  yield”,  W.  J.  O.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
“Profit  of  S3. 35  per  hen  In  spite  of  lack  of  care”, 
R.  H.  B.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Hundreds  of  letters  show¬ 
ing  aimilar  results  with  200-3O0-egg 

.  REAM  STRAIN 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


Barred  Rocks 

CHICKS 

protected  by 
our  30  -  Day 
Insurance 
Plan.  Eggs— 
8-wks.-old  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels. 
Breeding  Stock  at 
Special  Prices. 

Write  for  “Story  of  th* 
300-Egg  Hen”  and 
“How  We  Made  Poultry 
Profits” -FREE. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa, 


Wh.  Wyandottes 


Most 

Profitable 

Poultry 

Known 


Over 
20  years 
for  more  eggs 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

Strain,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State-T  ested  —Trapnested  —  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  is  a  carefully  selected  bird  with 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Pinecrest  Orchard  strain 
of  generation  upon  generation  coursing 
through  their  veins.  Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them.  Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  We  own 
and  operate  one  of  the  largest  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Send  for 
circular  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  92  GROTON.  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  YEAR  Pedigreed 
Every  breeder  in  our  flock  is  a  carefully 
selected  bird— Blood-tested,  free  of 
White  Diarrhoea  and  carries  high  record 
contest  blood— Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them. 

CHICKS  now  hatching  every  week 
viiiuiw  are  strong  and  livable 
Customers  growing  96%  and  more.  They 
make  quick  profitable  broilers  and  won¬ 
derful  layers.  A  few  choice  breeding 
cockerels  to  spare.  Now  booking  on  10 
week  Pullets. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


rBABY  CHICKS-) 

Hatched  from  our  own  strain  of 
S.  0.  R.  I.  Reds — famous  thru- 
out  the  country  for  high  produc¬ 
tion,  vigor  and  size.  Our  4.000 
layers  were  producing  50%  Dec. 

1st.  We  own  and  operate  one  of 
the  largest  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Each  year 
our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhoea.  Let  us  introduce  our  trap- 
nested,  blood  line,  disease  free,  260-egg 
strain,  which  is  sure  to  satisfy  into  your 
flock.  CATALOG  FREE. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  IVrentham,  Mass. 


PS  W  EC  REST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN 

R.  L  Red  Chicks 

Priced  for  the  producer  of  market  eggs.  B.  W.  D.  free 
by  state  test.  All  eggs  set  average  25-2C  oz. 

Ledgemont  Farm  Hatchery  Lun^8ur9 

1 S  Years  Hatching  Experience 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN  CHIX  R.  I.  RED 

Officially  More  Winning  Production  Pens  in  8  years 
than  any  other  Strain  of  Reds. 

Petersime  Electrically  Hatched 

100%  Live  and  B.  W.  D.  Free.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Catalog.  WALKER  HATCHERIES,  Marlboro.  H.  H. 


SINGLE 

COMB 

RHODE 

ISLAND 

REDS 


VIGOROUS  VERMONTERS 

State  Certified  and  B.  W.  D.  Tested 
for  nine  years.  Catalog. 

ELM  VIEW  FARM 
88  South  Street  New  Iluven,  Vt. 


Sr>  n  I  Dcnruinrc  Blood-tested,  M.  A.C. 

.  L.  IV.  1.  JtvEiD  UniUIV.i>  Strain.  Chicks,  S25— 
100.  Hatching  eggs.  Weekly  hatches  every  Tuesday. 
B.  &  c.  POULTRY  FARM  Tel.  801-J  Amherst,  Mass. 


DARK  RED  COLOR. 


R.  I.  Red  Chicks 


SUNN  r  ACRES.  Pascoay,  R.  I. 


A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 


Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


Bred  Barred  Rock  Chicks,  $14.00  100 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Chas.  F.  Ewing  Jft.  1  McClure,  l’enna. 


While  Plymouth  Rocks  Exclusively  from  carefully 

selected  2-yr.-old  birds.  Reasonably  priced.  We  aim  to 
please.  Harry  R.  Costen,  Wate  -o  Poultry  Farm,  Princess  Anne.  Md- 


FRANCAIS— ROCKS,  LEGHORNS,  AUSTRAT  ORPS. 

Winners  at  Storrs,  Farmingdale  and  Illinois  C  .tests. 
Breeding  Pens,  Cockerels.  Chicks.  Hatching  Eggs- 
Jules!  F.  Francais.  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I  ,  N-  Y- 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

8  weeks,  #1.35.  3  months,  gtl.60.  4  months,  #1.90. 
Express  Paid.  On  20  or  more  within  250  miles. 

Alfred  II.  Froseh  llurlock,  Maryland 


Barred  Rook  Eggs «»»•&*&•■ Mft 

250-rAO.  A.  J.  DAY  It  8  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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K-R-O 

Kills  Rais  Only 


This  new  powder 
Kills  rats  and  mice 
but  nothing  else 

Get  rid  of  rats  without  danger  to  your  chil- 
"'dren,  livestock,  pets  or  poultry. 

Think  what  this  means  to  you! 

K-R-O  may  be  used  freely  in  the  home,  barn 
or  poultry  house  with  absolute  safety.  Actual 
tests  have  proved  that  it  kills  rats  and  mice 
every  time  but  other  animals  and  poultry  are 
not  injured  by  the  largest  doses. 

Not  a  Poison 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus 
or  barium  carbonate.  Made  of  squill  bulbs— the 
new  safe  way  urged  by  government  experts.  At 
your  druggist,  75c.  Large  size  (4  times  as 
much)  $2.00.  Or  sent  direct  from  us  for  $1.00 
if  he  cannot  supply  you.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Rocks 

All  chicks  from  my  own  flocks  that  have  been 
closely  culled  and  bred  for  big  white  eggs  and 
heavy  production.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
If  you  want  quality  chicks  at  reasonable  prices, 
write  for  my  prices  today. 

L.  W.  HAM  KLIN  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

Carefully  selected  two-year  old  hens  mated  to  excep¬ 
tionally  well  developed  cockerels,  direct  from  the  Tall¬ 
ied  Farms,  near  the  Pacific  Coast.  Guaranteed  260  to 
286  egg  strain.  Ask  for  folder. 

PRICES  OF  BABY  CHICKS— POSTPAID 
25— $3.75,  50— $7.25,  100-$14.00.  500— $67.50 
8TANDARD  BREEDING  FARMS 
Box  F  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Rock  Chicks 

N.J.  STATE  TESTED  A1VD  SUPERVISED 

Of  Unusual  Quality 

Heavy  layers  of  large  eggs,  high  standard  qualities, 
large  6ize,  heavily  meated  bodies  invariably  bringing 
premiums  when  dressed.  Fii-ist  time  offered  to  general 
public.  Heretofore  bought  by  hatcheries  to  improve 
flocks,  State  Colleges  and  breeders  who  recognize 
quality.  Enlarged  supply  permits  offering  1,000  pir 
week.  March.  25c;  April,  20c;  May,  1  Sc.  10%  books 
order.  GLEKltOAl)  FARM,  liioomsbui-y,  N.  J, 


Comparative  Egg  Prices 

The  following  quotations  are  obtained 
from  Government  and  commercial  reports. 
Due  to  lack  of  standardization  of  trade 
terms  throughout  the  country,  it  lias  been 
necessary  to  quote  each  market  individu¬ 
ally,  using  the  local  phraseology  in  de¬ 
scribing  egg  grades. 

February  4,  1929. — New  York  :  Nearby 
hennery  whites,  closely  selected  extras, 
premiums  not  included.  43  to  44c  ;  browns, 
fancy  to  extra  fancy,  45  to  46c.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  Fresh  extra  firsts,  43c;  fresh  firsts, 
in  new  eases  40c,  in  second-hand  cases 
39%c ;  carefully  selected  and  candled 
fresh  eggs,  in  cartons,  51  to  53c.  Boston : 
Nearby  hennery,  45  to  46c.  Providence, 
R.  I. :  Specials,  large,  48  to  55c ;  nearby 
fresh,  large,  42  to  50c ;  nearby  fresh,  me¬ 
dium,  40  to  42c ;  nearby  fresh  pullets’, 
36  to  37c.  Worcester:  Nearby,  45  to  50c, 
mostly  45  to  48c.  Hartford :  Conn,  new- 
laid  fancy,  55c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  50 
to  52c;  Conn,  extra,  46  to  48c;  Conn, 
gathered,  42  to  45c.  Waterbary  :  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  52c ;  special  No.  1,  48  to 
50c;  Conn,  extra,  45  to  48c;  Conn,  gath¬ 
ered,  42  to  45c.  Wilkes-Barre  :  California 
whites,  38c ;  storage,  fancy  cartons,  39c ; 
nearby,  46c.  Buffalo:  Grade  A,  45  to 
50c ;  Grade  B,  35  to  39c ;  Grade  C,  29 
to  31c;  at  mark,  40  to  45c;  pullets’  at 
mark,  35  to  39c. 

February  2,  1929. — New  Haven 
newlaid  fancy,  55e ;  Conn,  special 
54  to  55c ;  Conn,  extra,  48  to  50c ; 
gathered,  44  to  45c.  Bridgeport : 
newlaid  fancy,  55c ;  Conn,  special 
52  to  53c ;  Conn,  extra,  50  to  52c ; 
gathered,  50c. 


Conn. 
No.  1, 
Conn. 
Conn. 
No.  1, 
Conn. 


CHICKS 


English  White  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Mixed. 
Get  ray  prices  before  ordering. 

CLOYD  NEIMOND 
Box  20  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PoLir  f  kCMrr.  Purebred s—R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks, 
DaQV  LlJiCKS  Brown  Leghorns;  selected  layers, 
j  farm  flocks.  White  Leghorn,  2 

year  liens  and  pedigreed  cocks.  Mrs.  Frank  Meier, 
Meier  JMnekiioll  Farm,  Noxon  Hoad,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. 

Chinba  Tancied  8.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  1  for  100; 

$50  for  500.  Barred  Rocks,  $12  /or  100; 
$55  for  600.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  Cir- 
cnlar  free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

C.Hir.HH  larh'«  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  11c, 
seiisuiavr  From  my  free  range  flock.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Penns. 

Af"-*  U  |  l£  C  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
VyrilVIVORocks,  13c:  Mixed.  lOe.  100%  ar. 
rival  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN.  McAlisterville,  Pa 

E Off  live-  Large  type  S.  C. 

Loo  Oi  CU  V-IUCKS  White  Leghorns.  Wyckoff 
blood,  $180  per  1000.  ADAM  SEAllUliY,  Ssyville,  I,.  I  ,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Won  at  Boston — Stock,  Eggs,  Chicks. 

Extra  White  King  Pigeons. 

MRS.  ROBERT  0.  BANNING  ‘WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good.  .  .$12.50@13.00 

950-1,100,  good  . 12.75  @13.00 

800  up,  medium  . 11.00@12.75 

Common  .  9.00 @11.00 

Heifers,  650  down,  good  .  .  .  .10.50@12.50 
Common  and  medium  .  .  .  8.00@10.50 

Cows,  good  .  8.50  @  9.50 

Common  and  medium  ....  6.50@  8.50 
Low  cutters  and  cutters..  4.50@  6.50 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef..  9.25@  9.75 

Cutter-medium  .  8.00@  9.25 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch. .  .  12.00@17.00 

Cull  to  common  .  7.00@12.00 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good-ch..  .16.50 @18.50 

Medium  . 14.00  @  16.50 

Cull-com .  8.00 @14.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch. $1<).00@10.60 
Med.  wts,  200-250,  med.-ch. .  10.50 fa)10.70 
Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch..  .10.25 @10.70 
Lt.  Its.,  130-100,  med.-ch....  9.50@10.50 
SI.  pigs,  90-150,  med.-ch....  8.00@  9.75 
Pkg.  sows,  smooth  It.  wts, 

Exclusively  .  8.00@  8.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  gd-ch. .  .  . 

92  down,  medium  . 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.-ch . 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch . 

120-160,  med-ch . 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 


.  $1G.75@17.25 
.  .  14.50@16.75 
.  .  10.00@14.50 


.  10.00@14.50 
.  7.00@  9.50 
.  6.50@  9.25 
.  4.00  @  7.00 


wouldTell  200  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

In  flrst-class  condition.  H.  R.  STEPHENS. R.  1,  0USH0RE.  PA. 

White  Wyandottes 

Mammoth  TekTnal  Ducks 

Largest  kind ;  young  drakes  reach  10  lbs. 

,,  .0  D?TR&NS,  BABV  DUCKLINGS— POSTPAID 

i2-$3.B5,  25-J7  50.  50-S14.25.  100-J28.00.  500-S125 
Also  Indian  Runner  Ducklings.  Send  for  nrice  list  and 
feeding  methods.  UFAIRVIEW  DUCKER  Y,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


RRONZE  TURKEYS-GREAT  PROFIT- PAYERS  — 

Lsbenshade’s  Famous  Bronze  high-class  breeders. 
Toms-Bens,  *12-$15-20  *25.  Exhibition  birds  higher, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  instruction  with  orders. 
Hlg  catalog  l«c.  KSBKNSHADE  TCllKEYS,  Box  H,  Honk.,  Pa. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE— (Most  profitable  poultry).  $5 
each ;  either  sex.  FRED  TUTTLE,  Manlius,  N.  Y 

DItONZE  TURKEYS— Young  Toms,  $10.  Hens.  2 

years  old,  $8.  8.  PATRICK  Mamaroneek,  N.  Y. 
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|  The  Farmer  | 

|  His  Own  Builder  | 

E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

E  oAmim!'03-1  ?nd  ha?dy  book  of  ah  kinds  E 

~  carrent  08  formation  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  gentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

For  sale  by  — 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  — 

'diiHiHiiiiiiimiiiiiiimui,  mu,, iimmuj: 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbls.,  New  Yorks,  21/2-in. 
Kings,  $5  to  $5.25;  IV.  Va.,  2y2-in. 
Starks,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  bu.  bskt.,  N,  J. 
21/h-in.  Baldwins  and  Kings,  $1.75  to 
$1.85;  Hubbardstons,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  W. 
Va.,  2%-in.  Borne  Beauties,  $1.90  to  $2; 
Pa.,  21/^-in.  Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $1.85; 
cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  per  bbl.,  Danish 
Seed,  $3.50  to  $4;  Va.  Savoy,  per  bbl., 
$2.75;  kale,  Va.,  per  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $1.85; 
lettuce,  Ohio  hothouse,  10-lb.  bskt,  75  to 
80c ;  mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  best, 
90c  to  $1.15 ;  poor  stock,  low  as  50c ; 
onions,  100-lb.  sacks,  No.  l’s,  Mich,  yel¬ 
lows,  $5  to  $5.25 ;  Ohio  yellows,  $4.75 
to  $5.25 ;  poor  stock,  low  as  $3.75 ;  pas- 
nips,  Ill.,  bu.  bskt,  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  150- 
lb.  sacks,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  Mich.  Iiurals, 
$1.90  to  $2 ;  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  whites,  $2  to 
$2.10;  Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
rutabagas,  Canadian,  100-lb.  sacks,  $1.40 
to  $1.50 ;  sweet  potatoes,  N.  J.,  bu.  liprs., 
yellows,  No.  l’s,  $2  to  $2.25;  Del.  and 
Md.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  poor  stock  low  as 
$1.25;  Tenn.  Nancy  Halls,  $2;  turnips, 
bu.  bskt,  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  washed,  $1.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $22  to  $22.50 ;  stand¬ 
ard,  $20.50  to  $21.50;  No.  2,  $17  to  $18; 
No.  3,  $14.50  to  $15.50 ;  No.  1,  light 
clover  mixed,  $19.50  to  $20.50;  No.- 2, 
$16.50  to  $17.50 ;  No.  1  clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $23;  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $19.50;  No. 
1  clover,  $25.50  to  $26.50  •  No.  2.  $19  to 
$21 ;  No.  1  heavy  clover  mixed,  $23.50  to 
$24.50;  No.  1  Alfalfa,  second  cutting,  $31 
to  $32;  standard,  $28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $25 
to  $26;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $13  to 
$13.50;  No.  2,  $11.50  to  $12.50;  No.  3, 
$10  to  $11 ;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $11.50  to 
$12;  No.  2,  $11  to  $11.50;  No.  1  rye 
straw,  $15  to  $16 ;  No.  2,  $13.50  to 
$14.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  43  to  45c ; 
browns,  40  to  43c ;  current  receipts,  35 
to  38c ;  pullet  eggs,  30  to  35c  per  dozen. 
Poultry. — Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens, 
45c ;  hog  dressed,  38  to  40c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  hens,  heavy,  31  to  32c ;  Leghorns,  26 
to  28c;  roosters,  18  to  20c;  springers, 
heavy,  31  to  32c;  Leghorns,  26  to  28e; 
ducks,  26  to  30c ;  geese,  22  to  25c. 


WENE^nCHICKS 


WENE 

St  dte-Supeivbcd 
Bl  ood-Tc-stcd 


oupervisea 


Diood-iested 


Get  More  Eggs  and  Better  Eggs 

WENE  S.  0.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  8-10  weeks  old  Pullets  are  hatched  from  chalk-white  eggs  averaging 
the  dozen,  laul  by  mature  hens  weighing  4  ibs.  or  more  each.  All  our  Leghorn  breeders 

are  blood-tested  and  State-Supervised. 

Special  Cross-Bred  Chicks— For  Broilers  and  Roasters 

from  blood-tested  Wh.  Wyandotte-Wh.  Rock  matings.  These  birds  put  on  good  flesh  at  an  early  age, 
Dressing  out  the  finest  carcasses  wo  have  ever  seen.  Also  straight  heavy  breed  Chicks  from  blood-tested 
VVhito  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandotte  matings. 

n.  I.  Red  Pullets,  10  weeks  old,  only  $1  each.  Immediate  delivery.  Hatches  every  week.  Write  for  free  Folder  and  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


WILLGER0DT  MSS 

.ray.  IP  n>  ©DC  ©  ffi.  M 


Don  t  gamble  with  chicks  of  unknown  quality.  Every  chick  we  sell  is 
hatched  from  our  eggs  and  from  trapnested  birds — not  hatchery  chicks. 
If  you  desire  chicks  from  stock  of  known  parentage,  bred  for  type  and 

egg  production,  write  for  “THE  LEGHORN  BOOK  FOR  1020''.  It's  free 
Special  Discount  for  February  Orders.  WILLGERODT  BROTHERS,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Send  Only  ONE  CENT  PER  CHICK  and  Pay 

Varieties  Price*  on:  26 

8.  Q.  White  BofT  Brown  Leghorns  and  Anconas  .  iq  ro 
Columbian  &  Silver  Wy  d’t  &  Rhode  Island  White  4 '50  u 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.C.&  R.C.  Rhode  Isl.Reda  4  ’95  7 

Bine  Andalusian  &  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  .  .  a 'or  7 

Buff  and  White  Minorcas . 7 

Black  Minorcas,  White  Wy’d’t,  White*  Buff  Orp.  425  7 

Jersey  Black  (bants,  Sussex  &  Dark  Cornish  .  .  7*50  14 

Assorted  Chicks  (Heavy  Breeds) . q  r.n 

Assorted  Chicks  (Light  Breeds) . !  s.00  5.' 


Postman 
co  100 

00  $10.80 
,00  14.40 
60  13.60 
60  13.60 
60  14.00 
60  14.00 
00  27.00 
00  9.00 

DO  8.00 


PPPP> 

the  Beal  After  You  Get  the  Chicks 

600  1000  I  Prices  as  shown,  plus 

$  110.00  1  P^8ta^e*  9rdor  "ora 

136.00  {  “*?  ttd  an<*  save  time 
117.60  C  andponav.  Reference: 

‘  *  Bank  of  Ottawa,  I)un 

or  Bradstreet  or  Editor 
of  this  Paper. 

.  J.W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY 
r  Dept.  99  Ottawa.  0. 


*66.00 

70.00 

66.00 

66.00 

68.00 

68.00 

132.00 

42.60 

37.60 


117.60 

130.00 

130.00 

260.00 

82.60 

72.10 


LARGEST  BREEDERS  OF 
ROCKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


€>lb  iPicfearb  Jfarm  «£ 

Leading  all  heavy  breeds  at  Storrs.  Average  production  last  year  at 
Vineland,  243  eggs  per  bird.  Get  my  new  circular  and  learn  how  you 
can  make  more  money  with  Rocks. 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS 

bred  for  profit.  Pedigree  matings  unsurpassed.  “The  Invincible  Rocka 
of  New  England.”  Please  mention  this  paper. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  West  Concord,  Mass. 


JEXANSON  STRAIN  "WHITE  H.EGHORNS 


JWhiteLesh^f 

1929  Year  Book 
Gives  Tested  Methods 

The  methods  which  have  brought  suc¬ 
cess  to  hundreds  of  our  customers  are 
explained  in  this  64  page  Year  Book. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated  from  origin¬ 
al  photos  taken  on  our  own  400-acre 
Farms.  Write  for  your  copy— free. 

Lord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks 

are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  on  our  own 
farms  by  breeders  we  have  ourselves 
raised,  selected  and  mated.  Write  for 
prices. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street 
METHUEN.  MASS. 


BIG  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Matings 


1900-1929 

First  to  ship 
Chicks  in  U.  S. 


800-32®  eggs,  B.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  Also  Special 
Tancred  Matings  and 
15  other  varieties;  Buff, 
Brown,  Blank  Leghorns: 
Anconas,  White,  Buff, 
Black  Minorcas:  Barred. 
White,  Buff  Rocks  j  White 
Wyandottes;  8.  V.  and  R. 
C.  Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons- 
Jersey  Black  Giants. 

Write  today  for  free 
catalog  before  you  buy. 
Prices  Low  and  good  genu¬ 
ine  personal  service  to 
each  customer.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  28  years 
shipping  chicks  to  satis¬ 
fied  customers. 


£ 


Chicks 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

We  ean  make  immediate  shipment  of 
rugged,  deep-fluffed  Chicks  at  these 
low  February  Prices:  Wh.  Leghorns,  W 

116.00  per  100;  Barred  Rocks,  »18.00  per  100-  Wh 
Rocks,  120.00  per  100.  Order  today.  ’ 

Wr  ite  for  free  Giant  Folder  and  news  of  monev- 
saving  opportunity. 

Remember,  Rosemont  Chicks  have  been  adver¬ 
tised  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  since  1912.  They 
must  be  good. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont, 

Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


PIONEER  HATCHERY &ECG  FARM 

New  Washington.OhiQ  Dept,  a 


200,000  Chicks— 1929 

GOODUNG’S  SUPER  QUALITY 


B.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.. 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


Broiler  Chicks/ ?•  2reed- 
|  L.  Breed . 


Order  direct. 
Circular  free. 
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rVw  *  K  until  LUPfl , 

r1£L.TA.*“Y  HATCHKHY,  llox 


Y*  R.  N*.  I,  Richfield)  Pcsma. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKVCHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  O-  O'  D.  25  en  <  nn 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  &3«25  $625  $l£> 

M  Piy,,10uth  Rocks  7  25  $14 

Mixed  Clucks  2.75  5.25  lO 

-  chicks  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records 

or  2J1  300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100# 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.w.  Aung  A  8on,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


PINE  TREE 


ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 

{Jatcheries  come  and  go,  but  the  old  reliable 
J  ine  Tjee  Hatchery  has  grown  steadily  since 
the  first  chicks  were  shipped  in  1892.  Jos.  D. 
Wilson  not  only  founded  the  baby  chick  industry, 
he  also  built  up  a  big  business  on  a  basis  of 
quality,  service  and  square  dealing.  It’s  the 
safest  plaee  to  buy  chicks. 

S.O:  White  Leghorn.,  R.  J.  Reds,  Barred 
and  White  Books,  White  Wynn- 
dottes.  Moderate  prices.  Quick 
deliveries.  Write  for  Folder  und 
Price  List. 

PINE  THEE  HATCHERY 
Box  R  Stockton.  New  Jersey 

Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Asen. 


BABY  CHICKS 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (DIRECTX 
CERTIFIED  AND  SUPERVISED 

LARGE”  SIZE.  HIGH  PRODUCTION, 

BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS,  free  CIRCULAR. 
H.  C.  AshbervaSon  aox-R  Sodus.N.Y. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

O.  .  ..  _  2®  SO  100 


SO 

$6  <10 
7  OO 
6.50 
5.00 


100 

*11.00 

13.00 

12.00 

9.00 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  *3.25 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  3,75 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Tancred  Strain. ' . "  ”  ’ '  3.50 

Assorted  Chicks .  a.  75 

Special  price  on  600  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 

P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  McAlisterville,  Pa 

Batoy  Cliiclis 

Prom  J'ree  Range  Selected  Flocks 


Lots—  .60 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.60 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  7.60 

Light  Mixed  .  4. 50 

Heavy  Mixed . 6.00 

*•».«  ...l?2?LPrePa|d  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


100 

$13.00 
14.00 
8.00 
1 1.00 


600 
$57.60 
07.50 

37.60 

52.60 


1000 

$110 

130 

75 

100 


CLASS  A  CHICKS 

At  8%c  up.  Several  varieties.  No  money 
down.  Pay  10  days  before  shipment  or  O.O. D. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.2R  Zeeland,  Mich. 
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E.  E.  Ely,  New  York,  writes  Nov.  22 :  “Will  want  1,000  chicks  in  April.  The 
2,000  from  you  did  fine.  They  surely  were  a  dandy  bunch.  I  have  not  seen 
any  pullets  that  come  up  to  ours  and  everyone  thinks  they  are  wonderful. 
40%  are  now  laying.”  On  Dec.  18  Mr.  Ely  wrote  again:  “They  are  lmprov- 
ing  every  day.  Laying  fully  50%  ”  Double  inspection  of  eggs  for  size 
weight  for  years  means  Sunbeam  Chicks  are  bigger  when  hatched,  healthier 
and  quicker  growers. 

Weigh  11  to  12  lbs.  per  box  100  when  hatched.  Ideal  Climate.  Foremost  Prize¬ 
winning  and  bred  to  lay  strains.  Ohio  Rigid  Accreditation  insures  Pure  Bred 
Standard  Bred.  Our  own  superior  breeding,  care  and  expert  culling  better 
still.  Guaranteed  100%  alive  and  true  to  breed.  Prizes  offered  to  buyers. 
BIG  DISCOUNTS  for  orders  now.  Delivery  when  wanted.  Free  illustrated 
catalog.  Prices  Low.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Get  Winter  Eggs  with  Sunbeam 
Winter  Wonder  Strains. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  Box  58  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


BARRON  CHICKS 

i  From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  any  week  after 

_  Feb.  11th,  at  *1  6  per  100,  $77  per  600, 

$150  per  1000.  100*  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

10*  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Klelnlollersvllle,  Pa. 


Profit  Bred  Chicks 

County  Line  Chicks  are  from  proven  produc¬ 
er's.  They  can  be  secured  in  five  breeds — S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  all  from  range 
reared  healthy  bred-to-lay  parents.  Send 
for  folder  which  gives  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion  every  poultry  raiser  should  know. 

County  Line  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Box  11,  Telford,  Penna. 

WmvnCHBCKS 

100  600  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS .  $14.00  $67.50  $180 

B.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS .  13.00  57.50  110 

LIGHT  MIXED .  10.00  60.00  - 

HEAVY  MIXED .  11.00  53.60  - 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  the  very  best 
egg  record  producing  flocks  and  guaranteed  100*  live 
arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  MACE  COCOLAMUS,  I’A. 

HERBSTER’S 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns. 
Good,  strong,  livable  chicks,  true  to  breed,  which 
develop  into  profitable  birds.  Get  our  low  price 
and  catalog.  Hatch  all  year. 

HERBSTE1P8  POULTRY  FARM 

(Formerly  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm) 

Box  88  McClure,  Penna. 

DR.  ROMIG’SQ^Lm  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $14.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  per  12“ 

Heavy  Mixed .  1...  00  per  100 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS  PA 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  237,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


1  Til  Q14,QW.  WYANDOTTES, 
UjL.On  O  W-  ROCKS  AND 
SUPERIOR  BARRED  (ROCKS 

_  _  _  _  ¥.  -  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 
1*  |J  I  If  \  count  on  1000  lots.  100* 
\ 111  v  Jt\  D  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

,1  AS.  E.  ULS1I  BEATER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Brookside  Quality  Chicks  make  you  money. 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rocks  shipped  on  our  100*  guarantee  and  special  offer, 
liitOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  lit,  1,  Ohambersbnrg,  Penna. 

DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
200-ep:cr  dams.  Also  price  list  oil  Barred  Hocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM  •  SEAFORO,  DEL. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pedigree  Cockerels 

Tancred  Strain.  N.  J.  Certified  and  Blood  Tested  from 
N.  J.  R.  O.  P.  dams,  with  records  from  210  to  280  eggs. 
Day  old  chicks  sired  by  above  cockerels.  ',2,500  each 
week.  Circular  free.  _  „  . ,  _ 

JAY  MASON  MILLS,  R.  D.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

OVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  heal  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers,  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Efffir  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicaifo.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  snipped  safely.  Catalog:  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind, 

Analifvr  fhinlra  8-  c-  W-  Leghorns,  $11.00perl00 
quality  LMCKS  S.C.  Barred  Rocks,  13  00  per  100 
Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100.  Heavy,  $11.00  per  100.  Special 
prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free.  EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  R.  D..  McAlislerville,  Pa. 


TANCRED 


DUCKLINGS 


breeding 
"Reds  on  our  ‘ 

town  Farms  with  12  years  of  f 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry  . 
"back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub- 
hard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 
sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
Farms  and  profit-making  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

•Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


LOOK 

You  Can  Bay  Pure -Bred 
Famous  strain  Baby  Chicks — 
Any  Breed  at  these  prices. 

50,000  Weekly  —  Prepaid — 100%  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,—'  60  100  400 

White  Wyandottes  .  ,  ,  .I$7.60  $14  $64 

White.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  6.60  12  46 

R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks, 

Buff  Minorcas .  8.00  15  68 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  .  •  11.60  22  B86 

White  Minorca* .  9.00  17  66 

Heavy  Mixed.  $12  pot  100:  Mixed, '($9  per  100;  Pekin 
-  ducklings,  $26  p*r  100. 

Write  now  for  bountiful  4 
color  catalog  showing  all 
breeds  in  natural  colors 
and  latest  recipes  for  chicken  and 
eg g  salads,  etc.  All  FREE  to  you  if 
you  hurry.  Address  Box  H. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Western  Eggs  in  New  York 

From  August,  1927,  to  October,  1928, 

I  lived  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  got  acquainted 
with  a  few  poultry  farmers  in  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley.  I  had  not  lived  in  New 
York  very  long  before  I  began  to  wonder 
why  the  poultry  farmers  were  selling  their 
eggs  locally  instead  of  in  New  York  City 
at  higher  prices.  Egg  producers  on  the 
west  coast,  in  Washington,  California, 
Idaho  and  Utah  were  sending  their  eggs 
across  the  continent,  shipping  some  of 
them  more  than  3,000  miles,  and  selling 
them  often  at  a  premium  over  the  prices 
paid  for  nearby  extras  and  always  near 
the  top  of  the  market.  At  the  market  I 
patronzed  in  Utica,  I  regularly  saw  cases 
of  eggs  with  the  PEP  trademark  of  the 
Pacific  Egg  Producers’  Association  on 
them,  which  told  me  that  the  eggs  came 
from  California.  These  eggs  were  quoted 
at  the  same  price  asked  for  local  eggs 
most  of  the  time.  I  never  bought  any  of 
these  eggs,  as  we  got  ours  from  a  local 
poultry  farmer  at  10  cents  a  dozen  above 
local  prices. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  local  poultry  asso¬ 
ciation  one  evening  I  asked  why  Mohawk 
Valley  egg  producers  did  not  send  their 
eggs  to  New  York  and  get  top  prices  for 
them.  One  of  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  answered  that  the  New  York  market 
was  too  particular  about  grades. 

Ten  years  ago  the  four  States  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Utah  did  not 
produce  enough  eggs  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  and  prices  were  high  the  year 
through.  I  got  not  less  than  40  cents  a 
dozen  in  Summer,  and  once  I  got  a  dollar 
a  dozen  in  Winter  for  quite  a  while.  The 
agricultural  colleges  were  advocating  the 
cow,  the  sow  and  the  hen  for  every  farm 
and  telling  farmers  how  to  produce  better 
sows,  better  cows  and  better  hens  to  such 
good  purpose  that  dairying  and  poultry¬ 
keeping  increased  very  rapidly.  For  some 
reason  pork  production  has  never  appealed 
to  northwestern  farmers  in  the  way  dairy¬ 
ing  and  poultry-keeping  have. 

It  was  not  long  until  northwestern  and 
California  poultry-keepers  were  over¬ 
stocking  the  market  with  eggs,  and  it  was 
a  question  of  reducing  production  very 
materially  or  finding  a  wider  market. 
Co-operation  seemed  to  promise  the  best 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  and  co-operative 
poultry  producers’  association  began  to 
function,  and  to  such  good  purpose  that 
now  the  big  Washington  co-operative  does 
a  business  that  runs  to  around  $10,000,- 
000  in  a  year  and  the  poultry  farmers  of 
the  State  of  Washington  have  prospered 
as  they  never  before  did.  They  deal  in 
one  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  their 
business  is  safe.  Just  lately  they  sent  a 
shipload  of  eggs  to  South  America,  and 
the  managers  of  the  big  poultry  co-opera¬ 
tives  are  constantly  seeking  outlets. 

TIow  do  they  get  the  prices  they  re¬ 
ceive?  Because  they  have  made  a  repu- 
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60LDEN  RULE  HATCHERY -BUCYRUS.  O. 


PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS—*  16,  S21  .  EGGS— $10,  S12. 
“  Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

» 4  si  ■  g\  mg  »  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12.00- 
“  I  VIA  W  100.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds, 
$13.00-100.  White  Rocks,  $14.00-100.  Mixed,  $10.00-100. 
Special  price  on  larger  orders.  Circular  free.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  JACOB  NEIM0N0,  Box  2,  McAtistervilla,  Pa. 

•ru  *  •  1  Special  prices  on  500  and  1000 

HflBV  MK‘KS  lots.  100*  live  arrival  guar- 
Ifazjj  anteed.  Write  for  price  list. 

EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop.  McAlister vllle,  Pa. 

U.j.LI-b  from  selected  high  producing  S.C. 

Hatcmng  kggs  w.  Leghorn  Hens,  $80  per  1000. 

H.  Shepard,  Supl.,  N.  T.  G.  FARM,  Ramsey,  N,  J. 

1  fNI  •  1  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

jtSaby  CniCKS  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Write  for  prices  and  circular.  24  years  shipped  of  day 
old  chicks.  Free  delivery. 

BAItY  CHICKEN  FARM-ON -HUDSON 
Phone  4-F-14  Stantsburg,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS— From  Pedigreed  Barron  White  Leghorns. 

Imported  Yearly  from  Barron,  Englarid ;  dams  trap- 
nest  records  to  313.  Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs. 
Catalog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duek  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
•  slip.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

APRIL  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $14.00  per  100 

Barred  ltocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas _  16.00  per  100 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Buff  Orpingtons..  18.00  per  100 
March  $2  more;  May  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom  hatch- 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10c  Light  and  Heavy  12c, 
All  Heavy  14o.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCUOENHOKN’8 
HATCHERY. 849  Main  St. , Hackensack, N.J.  Phone  1608  or  1604 

MfOilara 

WUNDERFUL  WINTER  LAYERS 

3  Reasons,  (I)  Breeding,  high 
priced  blood  lines.  Best  pure  bred, 

show  winning  strains,  bred  for  winter  eggs,  egg-size  and  nw tnber 
of  eerRrs,  from  high  epg  record  bred-to-lay  females.  (2)  Culled 
for  standard  of  perfection,  quality,  size,  health,  color,  shape_ 
(3)  Actually  weigh  more  when  hatched.  Perhaps  most  important 
poultry  undertaking.  Scientific  incubating,  proper  moisture,  heat, 
Petersime  Electric  Incubators.  Often  weigh  pound  more  a  100 
Snappy,  peppy,  healthy,  fluffy,  right  start,  twice  value  16  kinds. 
Better  for  the  low  price  can't  bo  had.  Big  Discounts  NOW 
Catalog  FREE 

MODEL  HATCHERY,  Cox  N  MONROE,  INDIANA 


Acme  BroilerOHICKS 

Certified  Barred  Rocks,  Certified 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  R.  I. 
Reds  for  excellent  broilers  — 
Strong,  big  boned,  healthy,  fast 
growing  stock  of  vigorously  culled 
breeders,  free  ranged  and  housed 
in  disease-proof  buildings.  Cata¬ 
log  Free. 

Better  Chicks  —  Bigger  Profits 
Years  o.  Experience. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM. 
Dept.  R,  Denton,  Maryland 


LEGHORN 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS 

Please  write  for  circular  before  buying  chicks.  I  have 
quality  chicks,  Blue  Hen  hatched  as  low  as  8c. 

LAYWELL  FARM 

Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

BLOOD  TESTED  4IVO  UTILITY  STOCK 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and 
Mixed.  Pekin  Ducklings. 

Also  two  and  six  weeks  old  Chicks. 

Write  lor  Circular  and  Prices 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.Y. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

March  and  April  Chicks  as  Low  as  9c 

S.  C.  w.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  REDS 

S.  C.  ROOKS  and  REDS  S.  C.  W.  L.  TANCRED  and 
HEAVY  MIXED— LIGHT  MIXED  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
100*  live  delivery.  P,  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Prop. 

United  Phono  McAlislerville,  Pa, 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.C.W.  Leghorn! 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 


25  50  100  500  1000 

$3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

3.25  6.50  12  57.50  1 10 

2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 


A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

B.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $11.00  $52.50  $ioo 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns.. ..  12.00  61.50  lio 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  13o 

Light  Mixed .  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed.. .  .  $12.00 

For  March  and  April.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New 
circular  free,  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  MeAlisterviile,  Pa, 


LPkNCRSTER  QURLITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  ^poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  it 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 
Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery  Rt.20  Lancaster.  O 


tation  for  absolute  honesty  in  grading 
If  they  say  a  crate  contains  extra  firsts, 
every  egg  in  the  crate  is  of  that  grade. 
If  a  crate  is  filled  with  eggs  which  are 
known  as  pullet  eggs,  those  under  stand¬ 
ard  weight,  it  contains  pullet  eggs  of  the 
grade  marked  on  it.  With  the  greatest 
possible  care  some  eggs  will  come  from 
the  nest  with  stained  shells  that  would 
penalize  them  if  placed  on  the  market  in 
that  condition.  An  inventor  devised  a 
machine,  which  works  on  the  principle  of 
the  ordinary  sand  blast,  which  cuts  the 
outer  part  of  the  shell  off  as  deep  as  the 
stains  go,  leaving  it  white  and  clean  and 
to  the  ordinary  inspection  a  perfect  clean 
egg  in  its  natural  condition.  These  eggs 
are  sold  as  a  separate  grade  for  exactly 
what  they  are.  Buyers  in  eastern  cities 
have  learned  that  they  can  depend  on  the 
grade  of  the  eggs  in  co-operative  cases 
and  hid  for  them  without  fear.  The  eggs 
are  gathered  from  the  farms  and  assem¬ 
bled  in  great  packing-houses, _  where  they 
are  graded  and  packed  for  shipment.  The 
managers  know  every  day  how.  eastern 
cities  are  supplied,  and,  if  there  is  a  glut 
anywhere,  eggs  are  not  sent  there,  or  if 
they  have  been  sent  forward  they  are 
diverted  to  another  market.  New  York 
is  particular  about  grades,  as  my  Mohawk 
Valley  friend  asserted,  and  the  northwest 
co-operatives  cater  to  the  whims  of  the 
markets  they  serve,  and  get  paid  for  doing 
so  in  the  higher  price  they  receive. 

Figures  for  the  year  1928  cannot  be 
given  at  this  writing,  but  it  is  late  enough 
in  the  year  that  I  can  give  the  estimates 
of  our  *  State  extension  specialist.  Com¬ 
plete  figures  for  11  months  show  that 
Idaho  shipped  out  of  the  State  by  way 
of  railroads  291  carloads,  each  of  from 
162,000  to  200,000  eggs.  Besides  these, 
many  carloads  were  sent  out  of  the  State 
by  trucks,  of  which  no  accounting  ever 
can  be  made.  The  co-operative  selling  of 
eggs  began  in  Idaho  in  1920  with  nine 
carloads  that  year,  which  increased  to  188 
cars  in  1923.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say 
that  Idaho’s,  in  eastern  markets  mostly, 
during  1928,  were  300  carloads  of  eggs. 
It  costs  three  cents  a  dozen  to  assemble, 
grade,  pack  and  put  on  the  cars  the  eggs 
Idaho  sells.  This  includes  the  cost  of 
crates.  The  freight  to  New  York  City  is 
eight  cents  a  dozen,  making  the  total 
overhead  11  cents  a  dozen.  The  eggs  sold 
in  1928  brought  from  36  to  37  cents  a 
dozen  and  the  net  price  to  the  producer 
was  26  cents  a  dozen,  a  price  at  which 
Idaho  poultry-keepers  can  make  a  good 
profit,  as  the  climatic  conditions  could 
not  be  better  and  feed  is  cheap.  We  have 
only  a  few  farms  that  make  egg  produc¬ 
tion  a  specialty,  but  hundreds  of  farms 
carry  from  50  to  500  chickens  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  farm  routine. 

The  big  co-operatives  manufacture  tlie 


Baby  Chicks 


for  March  and  April  Delivery 
100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


25 


50 


100 


500 


1000 


White  Leghorns . $3.50 

Barred  Rox .  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4  00 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 

Light  Mixed .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  166,  Richfield,  Penna. 
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BABY  CHICKS 


DELIVERY  AFTER  FEBRUARY  15TH. 
Full  Count  and  Quality  Guaranteed. 

25  50  100  600  1000 

$8.25  $6.25  $12.00  $58.75  $115 
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CHICKS 
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Free  Range  Bred 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
White  and  Barred  Books  • 

Rhode  Island  Beds  -  -  • 

Anconas  and  Blk.  Leghorns 
Write  for  catalog  and  special  discount  on  early  orders. 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Reds.. 

Barred  Rocks... 

White  Leghorns .  3.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3-50 

Light  Mixed  .  2.75 

500  lot*  VstC  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

|  $100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAlislerville,  Pa. 

Wyckoff  and  Tancred  ABJiV 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  WfllA 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110-1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA 

TANCRED  S-  BABY  CHIXN 

Hatched  from  our  own  breeders— famous  throughout  the  country 
for  hifirh  production,  vigor  and  size.  Let  us  introduce  our  blood 
line,  disease  free,  200-800  egg  strain;  which  is  sure  to  increase 
your  profits.  We  not  only  sell  you  CHIX,  but  Insure  them  for 
80. days.  Write  for  circular,  giving  Information  about  our  farm. 
EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM,  Mlddlelown,  Pa. 


Special  Discounts 
on  Quality 
Chicks 


fAiA, 


rv 


For 
Ordering 
Early. 
Write  Now. 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12.00  per  100 
Common  White  Leghorns...  11.00  per  100 
Barred  Rocks  .  14.00  per  100 


BABY 

ruifire  s.  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

l.nlLIVD  Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

500  lots  3£e  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  P.  LEISTER,  MeAlisterviile,  Penna 


BABY  CHICKS  25 

Barred  Rocks .  $4.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

500  lots  )4c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  MeAlisterviile,  Penna. 
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MOST  POPULAR 
BREEDS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Our  eleventh  year  in  business.  Send  for  our  prices  and 
special  offer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel.  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS.  REDS  and 
LEGHORNS 

Special  Price  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  D.  Scott  Box  68  Harrington,  I>eh 


HO 

CHIX 


CHICKS 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 
Send  orders  now  for  March  and  April 
$12.00  per  100-$57.50,  500— $110.00  1  000 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Cocolamus  Husky  Chicks 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8.50 

Parks  Strain  Barred  Rocks .  4.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  2.50 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  All  heavy  laying. 

free  range  flocks.  Free  price  list  arid  circular. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 
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CHICKS 


Purebred,  blood  tested, 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c; 
Rocks,  Reds,  14c;  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 5c;  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100*  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  WasliingtimviUe,  Pa. 

Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 

PENNA.  STATE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hansou-Wyekoff  Strains.  The 
Best.  Catalog  describing  our  3u0-egg  stock.  Re¬ 
cords,  Pedigreeing,  R.  O.  P.  Entries.  RIDGEWAY 
POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  Pa- 

Aiinlitif  Plaini/o  White  Leghorns,  10c;  Barred  Rocks, 
yuuSliy  UMCKS  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Min¬ 
orcas,  12c;  Buff  Rocks,  Hamburgs,  14e;  Heavy  Mixed.  He; 
Light  Mixed,  9c.  3*  discount  on  cash  orders  received  be¬ 
fore  Feb.  15th.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury.  Peniu 


_  BABY  CHIX 

$15.00  per  hun.  10*  deposit  required  on  all  orders. 

William  Moss  Rhiuebeck,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W 

LEGHORN 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


263  . 


Pure-Fresh-Certif  ied  j 

Biologically  tested  and  certified  for  both 
vitaraines  A  and  D.  Compare  these  prices 
with  other  biologically  tested  brands; 
then  order  where  your  money  goes  farthest. 

Low  Prices  on  Tested  Oil 

30  Gallon  Sleel  Drums  with  faucet  537. CO 
10  Gallon  ”  "  ”  spout  14.00 

5  Gallon  ”  ”  ”  ”  7. SO 

Express  or  freight  collect. 

Send  check,  postal  or  express  money  order  today . 
Illustrated  folder  free  on  request. 

HY-VITA  feed  company 

Dept.  25,  236  Water  St..  New  York  City 


JS  x  8  ft.  Dry  Front  House 


149 


< 


Why  Bother  To  Build? 

When  you  can  select  an  up-to-date 
Young’s  House  from  our  catalog  for 
less  than  the  lumber  alone  would  cost 
you  at  retail. 

Everything  fits  perfectly;  no  car¬ 
pentering;  no  waste.  Approved  de¬ 
signs,  high-grade  kiln-dried  lumber. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  Houses, 
Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  and 
Dog  Kennels. 

E.C. YOUNG  CO  >  Randolph, ‘Mass. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30doz.  size  with  fiats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 


Second-Hand  Flats,  Filler*  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Oept.  R.  130  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
_  ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’S  1B0°-D!yCFUrIeTTrU, 

.  No  money  in  advance.  Get 

j!  AV  free  book!  F.W.  MANN  CO., 
LiH  *  Box  is  ,  Milford*  Mass* 


H 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

It.  MacKELLAK’8  SONS  CO.,  l'eeksklll,  N.  Y. 


PQSITIV-LAY 

The  Oyster  Shell 


Used  in  mashes 
by  21  State 
Poultry  Experts 
Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FEED  MIXERS- 


■SZ  OIL  MIXERS 

WENTWORTH  BROS.  MFRS.,  CORNISH,  ME. 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Your  Breeding  Flock  of  Turkeys 
Needs  New  Blood 

Get  it  From  the  Montcalm  Game  Farm 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  toms  and  hens  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity,  bone,  thickness  of  flesh  and 
correct  markings.  Do  not  inbreed  and  lower  the 
vigor  of  your  birds.  One  of 
our  high-class  young  toms,  or 
R  . tiO >  of  carefully  selected  bird'. , 
will  increase  the  livability  of  your 
posits  and  help  get  your  turkeys  off 
ear|y  market  and  hitch  prices. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock.  It  must 
ifive  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

If  rite,  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  S, 

Box  L,  a 

Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 


■DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
Is II p ,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS  -  RUCKS  .  GEESE  -  GUINEA! 

breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cal 
slog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Fa 


Md’s  Turkey  Farm 


No  blackhead 

.  — - j  -  — - -  for  15  years. 

tut)  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 


■JV/rAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS— Well 
.  w““  matured,  vigorous  breeders.  Big  bone.  Cham- 
pion  Gold  bank  strain.  MISS  IDA  OHUJIBBET,  Draper,  Va. 

DUCKLINGS  FROM  MAMMOTH  PEKINS 

*80  00  per  100.  Eggs,  *12.00  per  100.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
Chicks,  *14.00  per  100.  Eggs,  *8.00.  Free  range 
nocks.  L.  &L.CANHAM  R.  F.  D.  7,  ALBION,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-200  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 

'^.Cockerel*.  Hens  and  Pullets.  Bred  from  good  show 
“  stock.  Am  selling  to  make  room  for  Baby  Chicks.* 

MURRAfs  POULTRT  FARM  S  HATCHERY,  R.  2.  NEWARK,  DELAWARE 


poultry  feeds  used  by  their  members, 
make  the  crates  they  use  and  furnish 
members  poultry  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
charging  the  regular  price  for  these 
things,  but  returning  to  buyers  all  the 
profits  according  to  their  purchases.  This 
is  a  profit  that  does  not  appear  in  a  bald 
report  of  sales,  but  it  is  a  big  one  and  is 
one  of  several  reasons  why  northwestern 
poultrymen  swear  by  co-operation. 

Idaho.  MILLER  PURVIS. 

Controlling  Poultry 
Troubles 

I  have  done  a  lot  of  experimenting  to 
find  out  causes  of  coccidiosis,  range  pa¬ 
ralysis,  etc.  I  have  had  Prof.  Roy  E. 
Jones  from  Stores  College  here  several 
times.  I  have  examined  hundreds  of  birds 
In  some  of  them  I  found  a  great  many 
worms  and  in  others  not  enough  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  trouble.  In  some  I  found 
tape  worms,  long  round  worms,  pin 
worms,  and  in  a  few  I  found  the  giz¬ 
zard  worms  buried  in  the  flesh  of  the 
gizzard.  I  have  fed  a  I  t  of  different 
things  to  get  rid  of  the  worms ;  powdered 
tobacco,  worm  powders  and  other  reme¬ 
dies.  I  tried  the  lye  treatment,  as  it  was 
advocated,  and  also  about  four  times  as 
strong  as  they  recommended,  without 
bothering  the  worms  very  much.  I  fed  a 
good  many  dollars’  worth  of  the  ground 
tobacco  in  their  mash  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  without  effect.  I  think  it  is  an 
absolute  waste  of  time  to  tight  the  worms 
by  trying  to  give  them  something  in  the 
feed.  If  it  is  strong  enough  after  it  gets 
through  the  crop  and  the  gizzard,  it  is 
strong  enough  to  hurt  the  hen.  I  never 
chewed  tobacco  myself  and  I  hate  to  get 
the  habit  established  with  the  hens.  When 
Prof.  Jones  was  here  he  thought  the 
paralysis  was  caused  by  the  worms,  and 
the  worm  infestation  caused  by  raising 
my  chickens  on  old  ground.  He  told  me 
I  had  a  hopeless  outlook  unless  I  could 
rent  some  new  land  to  raise  my  chicks 
on.  I  told  him  I  didn’t  believe  it  was  the 
old  ground,  and  I  didn’t  believe  it  was 
the  worms  that  were  the  first  cause  of  the 
trouble.  I  experimented  in  the  feed  and 
manner  of  feeding  it.  When  I  did  stumble 
upon  the  solution  it  was  so  simple  that 
I  could  hardly  believe  it.  Last  year  I 
tried  limiting  the  mash  and  scratch  grain. 
I  mixed  the  mash  and  scratch  and  fed  in 
shallow  boxes  only  as  much  as  they  would 
clean  up  in  a  very  short  time.  As  they 
grew  older  I  increased  the  scratch  grain. 
I  fed  them  that  way  until  they  began  to 
lay,  then  kept  the  mash  before  them  all 
the  time  and  fed  the  scratch  once  a  day, 
and  that  at  about  an  hour  before  going 
to  roost.  I  never  had  more  than  about 
six  pullets  with  the  paralysis  that  year, 
and  very  little  of  the  coccidiosis.  The 
pullets  averaged  182  eggs  per  bird  in  their 
first  year,  and  were  ahead  of  standard 
production  the  whole  year.  They  were 
also  the  heaviest  pullets  I  ever  raised. 
I  weighed  two  of  them,  one  weighed  6% 
lbs.  and  the  other  6  lbs.  7  oz.,  and  I  think 
if  I  had  looked  a  little  more  I  could  have 
found  one  or  two  that  would  have  gone 
fully  7  lbs.  This  was  before  they  were 
one  year  old.  This  way  of  feeding  seemed 
to  give  very  good  results,  but  it  required 
too  close  attention  and  too  much  time,  so 
last  year  I  started  out  a  little  differently, 
and  that  is  the  way  I  came  to  find  out 
the  why  of  the  trouble. 

The  first  week  I  kept  the  mash  before 
them  all  the  time ;  after  that  I  mixed 
scratch  grain  with  the  mash  and  kept 
that  before  them  almost  all  the  time,  but 
tried  to  regulate  the  quantity  so  they 
would  clean  up  their  shallow  boxes  at 
least  once  a  day.  I  gradually  increased 
the  proportion  of  scratch  until  I  was  feed¬ 
ing  nearly  as  much  as  the  Storrs  College 
folks  recommended  for  six  or  seven  weeks 
old  chicks.  I  also  increased  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  cracked  corn  in  the  mixture  as 
they  recommended.  AVhen  they  got  to  be 
about  six  or  seven  weeks  old  they  began 
to  go  to  pieces  worse  than  any  flock  of 
chicks  I  have  had  in  10  or  12  years.  It 
made  me  feel  sick  to  go  near  them.  I 
didn’t  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
them.  They  had  a  very  severe  dose  of 
coccidiosis,  and  some  of  the  paralysis  be¬ 
gan  to  get  them.  I  never  before  had 
paralysis  get  them  so  young.  The  trouble 
started  during  our  first  spell  of  hot 
weather,  and  after  doing  some  thinking 
I  thought  that  maybe  it  was  brought  on 
partly  by  the  extra  dose  of  corn  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  hot  weather.  I  cut 
down  on  the  corn,  gave  them  about  half 
as  much  as  formerly  and  also  cut  the 
total  amount  of  scratch  fed  in  a  day,  and 
quit  mixing  it  with  the  mash  and  only 
fed  it  once  a  day,  the  last  feed  at  five  or 
six  o’clock,  and  not  as  much  as  they 
wanted  at  that.  I  kept  the  mash  before 
them  at  all  times  and  within  a  week  I 
had  them  decidedly  on  the  mend.  The 
losses  were  nearly  stopped  and  they  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  well.  After  a  few  weeks  the 
coccidiosis  disappeared  and  not  more  than 
two  or  three  of  them  have  got  paralysis 
since.  Just  now  I  haven’t  a  case  of  it  on 
the  place.  I  am  firmly  convinced  it  was 
brought  on  by  trying  to  make  them  grow 
too  fast.  Just  now  these  pullets  are  lay¬ 
ing  quite  a  little  better  than  standard, 
and  looking  fine.  These  chicks  were  raised 
on  the  same  ground  where  I  had  the  trou¬ 
ble  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  so  I 
am  sure  it  was  not  caused  by  the  con¬ 
taminated  ground.  I  know  I  am  likely  to 
be  criticized  for  differing  with  so  many  of 
the  poultry  authorities,  but  as  things  have 
gone  with  me  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
risk.  My  laying  pullets  and  liens  began 
to  slump  in  their  egg  yield  at  the  same 
time  the  chicks  were  sick,  so  I  tried  eut- 


On  his  200-acre  farm  at  Davisville, 
R.  I.,  Professor  Lewis  winters  3,000 
breeders,  broods  20,000  chicks  and 
produces  and  sells  over  100,000  chicks 
and  8,000  pullets  a  year. 

Famous 


Lewis  laying  house 
equipped  with  CEL-O-GLASS. 


Lewis  layers 


brooded  and  reared 


in 


Cel-o-gl 


ass 


houses 


Professor  Harry  R.  Lewis,  formerly  professor  of  poultry  husbandry, 
N.  J.  State  College,  is  President,  National  Poultry  Council;  President 
Rhode  Island  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
State  of  Rhode  Island;  former  President  and  Managing  Director, 
International  Baby  Chick  Association;  proprietor  of  Lewis  Farms. 


EIGHT  years  'ago  the  present  200- 
acre  Lewis  Farms  was  an  ordinary 
Rhode  Island  hill  farm.  Today  it  is 
one  of  America’s  most  practical,  profit¬ 
able  poultry  farms. 

Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis  is  not  only  a 
national  authority  on  poultry  raising; 
he  has  proved  himself  a  practical  poul- 
tryman  who  knows  how  to  make  money 
in  keeping  poultry. 

“It  takes  a  lot  of  things  to  make 
money  with  poultry,”  says  Professor 
Lewis.  “And  among  these  things  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  flock  healthy 
in  cold,  wet  weather  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

“I  do  this  by  providing  sunlight  for 
my  chicks  and  growing  stock  by  having 
CEL-O-GLASS  in  practically  all  my 
houses.  During  the  past  three  years  I 
have  been  remodeling  the  fronts  of  all 
my  brooding  and  laying  houses,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  ordinary  glass  which  keeps 
out  the  ultra-violet  rays,  and  the  cloth 
curtains  which  soil  and  tear  so  easily. 
I  am  replacing  them  with  CEL-O-GLASS. 

“During  the  windy,  muddy,  stormy, 
cold  and  wet  weather  of  late  February, 
March,  April  and  early  May,  I  do 
most  of  my  brooding  indoors  behind 
CEL-O-GLASS  to  eliminate  the  possible 
troubles  of  coccidiosis,  worm  infesta¬ 
tion,  colds  and  chilling.  In  that  way 
I  stop  chick  losses.” 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  poultry- 
men  are  finding  CEL-O-GLASS  worthy 
of  everything  Professor  Lewis  says 
about  it.  Scientists  endorse  it.  George 
Lowry  of  West  Willington,  Conn., 
whose  pen  of  ten  White  Leghorns  made 
a  new  world’s  egg-laying  record, 
brooded  and  reared  his  champions  in 
CEL-O-GLASS  brooder  houses. 

The  natural  source 
of  Vitamin  D 

The  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight  are 
the  natural  source  of  Vitamin  D. 


Vitamin  D  is  necessary  if  the  chicks 
are  to  get  sufficient  bone-building  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorus  from  a  normal 
diet  to  grow  into  husky  pullets.  CEL-O- 
GLASS  transmits  these  health-building 
violet  rays. 

Durability  makes 
CEL-O-GLASS  economical 

Once  properly  installed,  CEL-O-GLASS 
lasts  for  years.  CEL-O-GLASS  is  a  dura¬ 
ble,  translucent  substance  which  per¬ 
mits  the  sun’s  vitalizing  rays  to  pass 
through  it.  It  is  reinforced  by  a  tough 
wire  mesh  base  which  gives  it  strength 
to  resist  wind,  rain  and  snow. 

For  best  results  and  longest  service 
install  CEL-O-GLASS  on  frames  in  a 
vertical  position  in  the  entire  south 
side  and  other  openings  of  all  poultry 
houses.  Hinge  frames  to  swing  in  to 
the  side  or  up  under  the  roof  when 
not  in  use. 

CEL-O-GLASS  comes  in  rolls  and  in 
two  widths,  36  inches  wide  and  28 
inches  wide.  Can  be  purchased  in  any 
desired  lengths. 


Make  poultry  profits  sure  with: 

X  Pure  bred  2  Balanced 
stock  rations 

3  Good  houses  4  Sanitation 

5  Ultra-Violet  Rays  Through 
CEL-O-GLASS 


Send  for  booklet 

A  new  book,  “Health  on  the 
Farm,”  tells  how  to  increase 
poultry  profits.  Mail  coupon 
now  for  free  copy.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  CEL- 
O-GLASS,  write  for  name 
of  nearest  dealer  who  does. 
Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21 
Spruce  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


REG.  U.  9  PAT.  OFF. 

CELO-GLASS 

US.  PATENT  1,580.287 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Gentlemen: 
Send  me  your  book,  “Health  on  the  Farm,”  postpaid  and  free  of  charge. 

N  ame _ FN-7 

Street  or  R.  F.  D _ Town  &  State _ _ 
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25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Leghorns,  Anconas.  .$3.75  $7.00  $13  $38  $60  $118 

4.50  8.00  15  44  72  138 

4.75  8.50  16  47  77  144 

5.00  9.00  17  48  80  ... 

5.00  9.00  17  48  80  ... 

Assorted  Heavy  _$_1L50  ^per 


y 


FREE.  “GOOD 


Wh.,  Bf.,  R.C.  &  S.C.  B 

Bd.  &  Wli.  Rocks,  R.C.  &  S.C.  R.I.  Reds  .. 

Blk.  MLr.orcas,  Wh.  W.van.,  Bf.  &  Wh.  Orps. 

Bf.  &  Wh.  Minoreas,  Bf.  &  Part.  Rocks 
S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Jersey  Giants  . 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  $9.50  per  100  straight.  _h_._  , 

100  straiglit.  Hatched  in  NEW  IMPROVED  DISEASE-FREE  ELE 
TRIC  INCUBATORS.  They  are  LARGER  and  STRONGER  than  just 
ordinary  incubator  chicks,  in  most  cases  larger  than  HEN  HATCHED. 
AMAZING  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  ALL  BREEDS.  Customers  report 
3  358  eggs  from  32  White  Wyandotte  pullets  in  six  months,  flock  aver¬ 
age  104  eggs  per  bird.  17  eggs  on  coldest  day  and  laying  -vocs 
during  moulting  season.  David  Zuercher,  Berne.  Ind. :  Br.  0oD  ‘ 
Rocks  laving  at  five  months  old.  Roy  Smith,  Superior,  '■  - 
Nebraska,  much  pleased.  Satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

Have  paid  $50  for  Malo  Breeders,  $35  for  Females. 

Hatching  from  best  egg  strains  in  America.  Postpaid, 

100%  live  delivery.  Beautiful  Four  Color  ART  BOOK 
LUCK  CHICKS  for  GREATER  PROFIT.” 


c 


NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  42,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


DOLLARS  v».  PENNY  PROFITS!  , 

u™  -f  our  customers  make  S3. 00  per  year  per  bird  with  our  Hollywood  Strain  ..ochorn 
Many  k  Why  be  contented  with  leas  ?  They  coat  no  more  to  feed  or  raise.  Com- 

a-  —  ‘  nare  them  to  others.  Write  for  catalog:  explaining  breeding:  methods,  eerg 

w  -  records,  photos,  etc.  Dollars  ana  egrgs  prove  Wyngarden  chicks 

w  the  best.  (White  Leerhorns—  and — Barred  Rocks),. 


FARMS 
&  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND,  MICH. 


E32 


RITE  for  this 


ptniivwnnd  White  Leghorns  are  headed  by  cockerels  (dams’  records  290- 
r  ,521,  ltArvpar  1  direct  from  Hollywood  or  by  sons  of  above.  Eng  fish  and 

WHte  for  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  stock.  Prices  are  attractive.  Write 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  COMPANY,  Box  N,  New  London,  Ohio 


u 

N 

EE 

[EU 

Big  Poultry  Manual 


furnished  to  all  buyers  of  chicks. 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick 
buyer  should  know  about  Hoyt- 
ville  Chicks.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy 
Bent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chick*. 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks— Also  Baby  Ducks 

Every  bird  in  our  breed  in*  flock  ia  banded  and  a  record  kept  .  Our  flocks  are  inspected  by  experts 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan. 
W  16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  number  chicks  from  Ohio  R.  O.  I  .  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatchery  Main  Street  Hoytville,  Ohio 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain....  $12.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  *  12.00 

Barred  Rocks—  Wm.  Nace’s  Select .  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 

less  iu  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2c. 
60  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  1005*  live  arrival  guar- 
an  teed.  Parcel  poet  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.W.  Leghorns 

Bd.  Rocks -R.I.  Reds 


Send  for  low  price  list  and 
booklet,  describing  out- 
farm,  stock,  etc.  Our 
Tancred  Strain  Leghorns 
are  as  good  as  the  best. 
Eighteen  years  in  thechick 
and  chicken  business. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  R.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsviile,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

50  100  500  1000  -c  ? 

H  I.  Reds  ....  $150  $14.00  $87.50  $180  5  =  5 

B.  Rocks  .  7-50  14.00  67.50  180  ■=  '5 — 

S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns.  6.50  12.00  57.50  110  "  m  -g 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  12.00  67.50  110  .=  s  s 

White  Rocks .  8.50  16.00  77. oO  ....  SYS 

Buff  Orpingtons...  8.60  16.00  77.50  -  2  o. 

AH  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Will  shipC.  O.  D.  or  cash  with  order. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield.  Pa. 


1200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

B'oundat.ion  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P-  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Anconas,  Minoreas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER. 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 
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RAMBLE’S 
Qfiifa  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed 

Immediate  delivery—  Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chester  town,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties— White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minoreas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorn  Chix 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Having  long,  deep  rectangular  bodies,  the  kind  the 
commercial  egg  farmer  wants.  For  the  past  3  years 
three-fourth  of  our  chicks  were  purchased  by  these 
men.  they  know  a  good  hen  when  they  see  her.  Write 
us  for  our  literature,  it  is  free. 

PRICES:  $12.00  per  100,  $57.50- 
500,  $110—1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  R 


Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C  W  L  .  Wyckoff  Strain  $3.50  $G.5fl  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
S.  C.  Brown  Leohorns  -  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  4.00  7.50  14  00  67.50  130 

S.  C.  Boll  Orpingtons  -  -  4  00  7  50  14.00  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks  •  -  -  3.00  5  00  9.00  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD, PA. 

Superior  Quality 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Officially  Supervised  breed¬ 
ers  B.  IV.  D.  tested.  250-egg  blood  in  our  matings.  This 
stock  will  give  vou  a  high  producing  flock  of  pullets 
next  fall  when  eggs  are  high.  Also  Quality  Rhode  Island 
Beds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks, 
Started  Chicks,  10-12-week-old  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  Our 
prices  are  low  for  the  quality  we  offer.  Write  for  free 
interesting  catalog  which  gives  all  facts. 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


Sirickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

—  —  Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used!  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid:  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed  at  SI  6.00  per  100;  $47.00 
per  800;  S77.00  per  500;  $150  per  1000, 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STR1CKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 
leaders  in  egg  production  100  500  1000 

UTItlTY  FLOCKS  -  -  $12.00  SS8.75  SI  IS 

SPECIAL  MATING  -  •  18.00  85.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CI.9II  POlU.rRY 
E'AltSl  AM)  IIATCIIEUY,  Port  Trevorton,  Penns 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

In  Lots  of..  ..25 
Wh.  Wyandottes.. ..  $4  50 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4  00 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3-50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

Light  Mixed  .  3.00 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  Fll 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  Box  75,  Richfield.  l’etmn. 
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CHICKS ! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
Wyckoff  Leghorns 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly 
BARGAIN  PRICE  #18.00  PER  HUNDRED 

Ten  per  cent  with  order,  balance  C.  O,  D.  Refund  if 
ordering  dates  are  filled.  Special— 200  chicks  weekly 
from  pedigreed  matings.  Price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Clileks  for  Greater  Proflts. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  0,,alba\?y6.  Nary.St' 

PETERSIME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred.  Rocks.  Reds, 
Wh.  Leghorns.  Catalog.  Gir&er  Hatchery,  Harrisonburg,  V» 


ting  down  on  the  corn  and  the  total 
scratch  I  was  feeding  them,  and  1  was 
surprised  to  see  how  quickly  they  came 
back  and  kept  up  the  rest  of  the  year. 
There  was  a  big  improvement  in  a  week 
or  10  days.  They  are  laying  from  two  to 
four  times  as  many  eggs  as  I  have  got 
from  other  hens  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year.  I  think  we  are  only  hunting  trouble 
when  we  try  to  encourage  the  growing 
pullets  to  eat  all  the  time.  They  need  a 
rest  some  of  the  time  so  as  to  retain 
a  keen  appetite.  A  lot  of  my  pullets  went 
blind,  some  lame  in  one  or  both  legs,  some 
went  bad  in  one  wing  and  others  went 
bad  in  the  neck.  Some  of  them  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  make  a  corkscrew  of  it. 

Connecticut.  M.  E.  F. 

Your  idea  that  overfeeding  growing 
stock  may  be  responsible  for  some  of  the 
troubles  that  they  display  seems  very  rea¬ 
sonable.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  that 
constant  “stuffing”  will  place  a  burden 
upon  the  digestive  organs  that  will  pre¬ 
dispose  to  various  ills.  Proper  feeding  is 
a  matter  for  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
caretaker  and  the  attempt  to  force  growth 
too  rapidly  may  result  disastrously.  The 
feeding  of  all  animals,  including  poultry, 
is  an  art  that  cannot  be  taught  by  rule 
alone.  That  “the  eye  of  the  master  fat¬ 
tens  his  cattle”  is  as  true  in  its  implica¬ 
tions  in  the  poultry  business  as  in  any 
other  branch  of  live-stock  keeping.  You 
have  learned  much  from  experience,  but, 
unfortunately,  you  cannot  give  that  ex¬ 
perience  to  others.  You  have  undoubtedly 
learned,  however,  that  even  what  seem  to 
be  lessons  of  unquestionable  value  gained 
in  this  way  may  prove  deceitful  later, 
and  what  seems  to  have  been  established 
with  certainty  has  to  be  revised. 

M.  B.  D. 


Size  of  Yards;  Bread  in 
Mash 

My  hens  are  heavy  breeds,  my  house 
large  enough  for  100  hens,  400  sq.  ft.,  but 
I  would  like  them  in  good  roomy  yards, 
for  I  have  plenty  of  land.  How  large 
should  these  yards  be?  How  much  wet 
bread  (dried  with  mash)  should  I  feed 
my  hens  per  100?  There  is  a  variety  of 
kinds  of  bread,  including  white,  graham, 
whole  wheat,  rye,  sweet  cakes  and  buns. 

Absecon  Highland,  N.  J.  R.  J.  s. 

There  is  no  definite  amount  of  yard 
room  needed  for  a  flock.  The  present 
tendency  among  poultrymen  is  toward  re¬ 
stricted  areas  for  layers.  Many  flocks  are 
never  allowed  out  of  their  houses  after 
having  been  placed  there.  Chickens  are 
raised  upon  small  out-of-door  platforms, 
kept  clean,  and  kept  within  doors  after 
reaching  laying  age.  Such  concentration 
necessitates  strict  attention  to  sanitation 
if  diseases  are  long  to  be  avoided.  Even 
the  need  for  deep  litter  to  induce  exercise 
in  the  poultry-house  is  now  questioned ; 
much  less  is  said  about  exercise  being 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  laying  hen. 

•  It  seems  entirely  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  more  freedom  given  breeding 
pens  the  better,  on  the  ground  that  the 
natural  exercise  obtained  in  their  wan¬ 
dering  about  must  contribute  something 
to  their  health  and  vigor.  It  may  be  more 
the  outdoor  exposure  to  sunlight  than  the 
muscular  activity  that  is  valuable,  how¬ 
ever.  As  a  matter  of  pratiee,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  best  to  give  breeding  flocks  all  the 
range  over  suitable  ground  possible,  but 
quite  as  well  to  restrict  the  layers  to 
limited  quarters,  these  latter  being  of 
such  size  as  conditions  make  feasible,  but 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  re¬ 
stricted  quarters  require  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  sanitary  measures  that  would  not 
be  of  equal  importance  if  greater  range 
made  concentration  of  disease  germs  less 
inevitable.  If  you  use  small  yards,  do 
not  so  fence  them  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  plow  and  renew  the  soil  with¬ 
in.  If  you  do,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  they  will  be  unfit  for  use,  and 
the  difficulty  of  making  them  fit  will  lead 
to  neglect  and  possible  serious  conse¬ 
quences. 

Bread  has  about  the  food  value  of 
standard  wheat  middlings,  rye  bread  be¬ 
ing  somewhat  higher  in  protein  than 
wheat  bread  and  correspondingly  more 
valuable.  Bread  is  fattening  in  its  nature 
and  C.  S.  Greene  has  advised  in  these 
columns  that  not  more  than  one-fifth  part 
of  the  poultry  ration  be  composed  of  it 
during  the  months  from  February  to  May, 
inclusive,  when  laying  is  heavy  and  the 
flesh  of.  the  layers  likely  to  be  unduly 
reduced.  He  has  advised  that  from  10  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  ration  may  well  be 
composed  of  bread  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  An  exclusive  diet  of  bread  would, 
of  course,  be  unbalanced,  excessive  in  its 
fattening  nature  and  lacking  in  the  pro¬ 
tein  needed  for  egg  production.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  such  sweetened  bread  products  as 
would  be  likely  to  be  purchased  with 
stale  bread  from  bakeries  would  probably 
not  materially  alter  its  value.  M.  B.  o. 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
yon  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  iucluding  beater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
you  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  10  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
brooder  out  and  if  you  don't  say  it's  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Seud  for  my 
free  Booklet,  "Poultry  Helps,” 


I.  PUTNAM  Route  264-C  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Sold  Out  Till  May  J 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


LEGHORN 


MASSACHUSETTS/  fUIPJf  Q 
iaaai  i  LniLiVij 


©7 


CERTIFIED 

MDMW 

BREEDERS 


Contest  Records: 
Maryland,  ’27,  2,326 
Maryland,  ’28,  2,341 


We  have  trapnest- 
ane.  ed  every  day  since 

1916.  Customer  re¬ 
ports  over  200-egg 
flock  average  from  our  stock.  Every  chick 
from  our  own  eggs.  Free  from  B.  W.  D. 
New  Mating  List  is  interesting.  Ask  for 
Circular  No.  2,  please. 


h'oIIs  “VITALITY”  oik 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  P.  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
vitality.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  are  bred  from 
trapnested  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My 
chicks  are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers  with  41 
years  experience,  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large  but  what 
every  order  receives  my  personal  attention.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular.  Prices  are  less  than  you  would 
expect  to  pay  for  such  quality.  Write  me  and  you  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  No.  1  IS  Neshanic.  N.  J. 


Rogers  Farms  Chicks 

are 

“Better  Each  Year” 

Why  in  1929? 

Write  us  today  for  reasons. 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.,  certi¬ 
fied,  supervised  and  stand¬ 
ard  grades  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns. 

C.  A.  ROGERS 

Bergen,  N.  Y. 


— SINGLE  COMB  . . . 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

oqnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OuUU  English  Strain,  with-  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Ewing’s  w£  Leghorns 

are  the  produetjof  record  layers.  For  15  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

Breeding  cockerels  decendants  of  Storrs  contest  win¬ 
ners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Exclusively 

MORGAN-TANCRED  STRAIN 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

CEDAR  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


Healthy  Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

That  live,  $  I  5.  Free  range.  Selected  breeders  18  years. 
Circular.  Warn  hen  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y- 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood  tested. 
Write  for  catalog;  visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R,  Davisville,  R.  I 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  The"] Kiudthat  lay. 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  N.  J- 


TAR  BELL  STRAIN  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels, 
$8.00  each ;  Pullets,  $1.50  each.  Day-old-chicks 
in  season.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N-  ^  • 


MASS.  CERTIFIED  CHl'lC- — T.G6S — -MALES 

flCREBRIDGE  FARM  Box  R  MARLBORO.  MASS. 


Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Cockerels 

from  700  two  and  three-year-old  selected  and  trapnested 
4kj-5  lb.  healthy  hens  mated  with  Vigorous,  Pedigreed 
Cockerels  with  Dams  records  250-303.  Hatching  Eggs, 
$9  per  100— $80  per  1000.  Cockerels,  $5  to  $  1  O  per  bird 

No  Lights  Used 

George  H.  Wraight  Phone  1072-15  W.  Willington,  Conn. 


HANSON  STRAIN— R.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks.  Heavy 
laving  strain  of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Custom 

batching.  Circular.  WESTWOOD  P0ULT8T  f  ARM.  Ml  Sisco.  8-  ' 
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ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  IN  WELL 
BRED  LARGE  BABY  CHICKS  I 


YOU  will  fce  mo  re  than  satisfied  with  a 
flock  of  famous  “Satisfactory  Chicks." 
No  lazy  birds.  Many  flocks  average  $3 

profit  per  year  per  bird.  You  can’t  prosper 
with  anything  less,  so  buy  the  kind  that  lay 
and  pay.  Be  "satisfied” — at  these  prices: 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S  C.  Wll-,  Br.,  Bf.  and  81.  Leghorns,  Sheppard's 

Ancones . $4.00  $7.(10  313.00  $60  00  $1)5 

Bar.,  Wh.  and  Bf.  Ros.  Bf.  Orp.,  Reds  and  B). 

Minorcas .  4.50  B  OO  15.00  70.00  13S 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wjrandottes,  Bf. 

Minorcas .  4.75  8.50  16.00  75.00  145 

Ek  Qual.  Wh.  Wyan.,  Reds,  Ron,  Wychoff  Wh.. 

Wb.  Mincoras.  5.00  9.50  IB. 00  85.00  160 

Heavy  Mixed . .  B  OO  11.50  55.00  105 

Light  Mixed . .  5  00  9.00  42.50  B5 

Black  Gianfs  .  -  -  20.00  - 

White  Pekin  Ducklings . .  2Be  each 

100%  Live  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Bank  reference.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

Don’t  gamble.  Play  the  sure 
thing — like  many  who  have  bought  /  CO 
“Satisfactory  Chicks”  for  22  yearsl  / 
Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Order  / 
early.  Satisfactory  chicks  go  fasti  / 

Send  now  for  beautiful  4-color 
catalog!  Address  Box  H. 


ifiimiy^gi  ..  . 

Ar  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO. 


JARVIS’  / 

White  Leghorn  rilirifC 
and  Barred  Rocks  vfllvj|\i3 
Bred  for  Livability ,  Eggs  and  Profit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous,  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Bar¬ 
ron  English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breed¬ 
ing.  Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of 
proven  high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 
are  rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation 
blood  lines— blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg 
Record  Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breed¬ 
ing.  All  houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in 
clean,  sanitary  condition,  insuring  freedom  from 
disease.  Our  breeding  methods  assure  you  of 
Strong,  Healthy,  Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Pro¬ 
duction  Quality  that  grow  quick  and  pay  big 
profits.  Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every 
day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt  shipments.  100%  live 
delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong,  sturdy,  healthy 
chicks.  Our  16th  year  producing  high  quality 
chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address  nearest  plant. 

H.  F.  JARVIS  HATCHERIES 
Box  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Franbford,  Bel. 
Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


Cj&tmOefl  IQ 

M  I CKU 

and  Hatching  Eggs 


MASSACHUSETTS , 


Hi 


®7 

CERTIFIED 

MUM 

BREEDERS 


from  CERTIFIED 
stock.  96.2%  lived 
last  year. 

The  highest  grade, 
most  profitable 
chicks  possible  to 
produce. 


MASS.  ASSOCIATE  OF 
BERTIF1E0  POULTRY 
BREEDERS,  INC. 

MASS.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE  and 
MASS.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
co-operating.  List  of  Members  and 

40-page  IK.  booklet  FREE 

Please  mention  this  paper 
Address:  MASS.  CERTIFIED  BREEDERS 

(Bus.  Office)  LOCK  BOX  34,  GRAFTON,  MASS. 


Lamona 

Baby  Chicks 

and 

Setting  Eggs 

S^ArT  NOW  to  build  your  flock  of 
the  finest  all-purpose  fowl  ever  de- 
veloped.  Prolific  layer  of  white-shelled 
e§gs,  fine  table  fowl,  develops  early, 
grows  fast  and  will  command  top  prices. 
*  ^  c^^cks,  $1.00  each;  settings, 
5  to  $50.  Order  now  to  insure  delivery. 

S^_E.  RAYMOND  •  Chardon,  Ohio 


20™CENTURY/ 


8hferom  Lyea,rSJ  „Heavs'  Layin<r  Barron 
ted  standard  Bred 

a6<3  uy,andottes,  Minorcas,  etc.  14  vari- 

8oand  bgland’a  most  profitable  _ 

Prices  canno*  be  h?d  anvwh6  r*68*  r^?re  Profitable  chicks  at  sac 
uetrated  32  vaxe  cataloo^n1^!  Get^a.r.lar««.  Free,  beautiful! 
°-  D-  WO*  Live  Dele^Gu^idPrfc^JS^O  ^ 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  .HATCHER' 

-ex  40 _ _ New  Washington,  Ohi 

IK/A/\Y  f  rilin/O  Hollywood Tanored strn i 
■»  WlPJLr  LllILliS  bl pd-fo-iay,  free  rang 
Bidni-  r, ,  i..  prices  low,  when  you  coi 

from  1  shl?  only  be8t  duality  chicks,  no  cull 

and’h-JIJ?-  far™>  w,th  fifteen  years  successful  hatch  in 
i,1£,  ,e<111^-  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  now  bool 

uig  orders.  EARL  WOOLF,  Owner.  Box  124.  Milford,  N.  . 

VALLEY  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . *12  per  p 

VIEW  B*  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  i  4  per  li 

CHICKS  SSE?  1  2  per  1 1 

cno„:Hl  Light  Mixed .  9  per  1( 

£-nt?.„,pr,ce8.?n  500  and  1000  lots.  100 «  live  deliver 

guaiamteed.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FAIL 
J.  ihrenzeller,  MeAllstervllle,  Penns. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farming-dale,  L.  I.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  report  to  January  30,  1929,  and 
remarks  of  the  director  : 

During  the  few  seasons  since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  cod-liver  oil  its  use  as  a  ra¬ 
tion  supplement  has  become  widespread. 
When  chicks  must  be  raised  under  un¬ 
natural  conditions  of  confinement  and 
with  a  minimum  of  natural  daylight,  it 
nevertheless  has  been  possible  to  secure 
fairly  satisfactory  health  and  growth  by 
feeding  a  suitable  grade  of  cod-liver  oil 
at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  of  the  mash  con¬ 
sumed. 

In  some  cases,  however,  it  appears  that 
reliance  cannot  entirely  be  placed  on  cod- 
liv^r  oil.  The  oil  is,  after  all,  only  a 
substitute  for  something  naturally  avail¬ 
able  in  direct  sunlight.  In  practice,  weak¬ 
nesses  sometimes  develop  which  do  not  re¬ 
spond  when  cod-liver  oil  is  fed.  Chicks 
sometimes  get  “off  their  feed”  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  diet  of  oil-mixed  feed,  with  a 
consequent  slowing  up  in  growth.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  broilers  may  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessful  in  strict  confinement,  it  never¬ 
theless  seems  that  in  the  production  of 
good  pullets  every  available  resource 
should  be  employed. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  chicks 
be  permitted  all  possible  access  to  direct 
sunlight.  Under  present  conditions,  when 
the  problem  of  parasite  control  often  re¬ 
quires  that  chicks  be  confined  to  houses, 
(where  formerly  they  were  allowed  out¬ 
doors  in  the  sunlight),  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  natural  light  within  the 
house.  Ordinarily  window  glass  does  not 
permit  the  effective  part  of  the  sun’s  light 
(the  ultra-violet  rays)  to  pass,  but  there 
are  now  available  several  types  of  “glass 
substitutes”  which  have  proven  efficient 
in  transmitting  such  rays. 

Glass  windows  in  brooder-houses  should 
be  replaced  by  one  of  these  substitutes, 
which  are  on  the  market  in  several  forms. 
One  type  commonly  used  is  of  screen-wire 
covered  with  semi-transparent  substance ; 
others  have  cloth  bases,  impregnated  with 
a  material  resembling  paraffin.  There  are 
also  new  kinds  of  glass,  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  are  too  high  in  price  for  use  by  com¬ 
mercial  poultrymen. 

Before  buying  any  glass  substitute 
there  should  be  some  assurance  that  the 
product  has  proven  efficient  in  maintain¬ 
ing  proper  growth  of  chicks.  Most  of 
these  materials  have  been  subject  to  tests 
by  experiment  stations,  and  the  results  of 
such  tests  give  the  most  dependable  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  efficiency  of  such 
substitutes,  under  practical  conditions. — 
Locke  James,  Instructor,  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  thirteenth  week  of  the 
seventh  Farmingdale  contest,  the  1.000 
birds  laid  a  total  of  2,060  eggs  or  29.4 
per  cent.  The  present  contest  is  now 
5,520  eggs  ahead  of  the  production  of  the 
last  contest  up  to  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  week.  The  pullets  have  laid  a 
total  of  24,471  eggs  since  Nov.  1,  1928. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barnes  Hollywood,  41 ;  White 
Leghorns,  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  41 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Marshall  Farm,  41 ;  R. 
I.  Reds,  Joseph  P.  M.oynahan,  40;  White 
Leghorns,  Ray  G.  Morrison,  39 ;  White 
Leghorns,  George  Dick,  39 ;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Valley  Farm,  39. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date  : 

White  Leghorns. — Codner’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  611 ;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry 
Farm,  494 ;  Barnes  Hollywood  Farm, 
489;  Valley  Farm,  475;  Mayhill  Poultry 
Farm,  474 ;  George  Dick,  455 ;  Sunny 
Slope  Farm,  444. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Parley  N.  Hibbard,  443; 
Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  415 ;  Charlescote 
Farm,  352;  Frank  M.  Corwin,  276. 

Australorps. — Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm,  176. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  329 ;  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Old 
Pickard  Farm,  263;  Pratt  Experiment 
Farm,  255. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
290 ;  Highfields  Farm,  189. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  47c ;  brown,  48c ;  medium,  43c ; 
pullets,  40c. 


Blue  Vitriol  for  Hens 

My  White  Leghorn  pullets  suddenly 
got  sick,  and  I  think  they  have  enteritis; 
they  have  dark  combs,  always  seem  sleepy, 
and  droppings  white,  greenish  and  dark 
brown..  Would  it  be  right  to  give  them 
blue  Vitriol?  Would  it  affect  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  or  give  a  tint  to  the  egg? 

Derby,  N.  Y.  J.  b. 

Blue  vitriol  in  proper  amount  would 
not  injure  the  fowls.  One  ounce  may  be 
dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  water  and  the 
latter  given  as  their  drink.  This  would 
not  affect  the  eggs.  Your  guess  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  trouble  may  be  right,  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  positive  diag¬ 
nosis  in  these  cases  without  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  birds. 
To  dissolve  blue  vitriol  in  water,  place 
the  required  amount  in  a  cloth  bag  of 
coarse  weave,  like  burlap,  and  suspend 
this  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  tub.  As  the  blue  vitriol  dissolves, 
it  will  sink  and  become  mixed  with  the 
fluid-  M.  B.  D. 


Attention  Chick  Buyers! 

YOUR  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  your  family  depend  on  the  kind  of  chicks  that  you 
brood  this  spring. 

Whether  you  are  an  old-timer  or  just  starting  you  must  know  that  the  public  is  turning 
from  the  hatchery  that  gathers  eggs  from  outside  sources;  and  the  people  are  coming  to 
the  real  breeder  who  sells  only  his  own  stock 


Indian  Head  Stock  has  been  bred  and  selected  and  trap-nested  for  twelve  years  and 
Indian  Head  Poultry  Farm  does  not  at  any  time  buy  up  outside  hatching  eggs.  Our  eggs 
are  selected  for  size  and  tinted  eggs  are  never  used;  they  are  incubated  under  systems  of 

positive  control  and  are  watched  over  by  day  and  by  night  by  skilled  and  loyal  workers. 

We  NEVER  breed  from  pullets  but  only  from  big  healthy  bens  that  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  and  that  are  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels  from-  better  than  200-egg  hens  With 
this  stock  and  our  printed  complete  system  for  care  of  the  chicks  your  success  is  assured 
if  you  faithfully  follow  our  methods. 

In  addition  to  the  quality  of  our  stock  you  get  honest,  dependable,  square  treatment  that 
will  make  you  want  our  cliicks  year  after  year.  Further  information  and  prices  together 
with  our  big  new  catalog  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  your  letter  stating  what  vou 

want  and  when.  b  J 


INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  220  N.  Main  St,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


Not  just  a  hatchery,  but  a  real  Breeding  Farm  ol’  100  acres. 

Careful  management,  finest  possible  equipment,  and.  years  of  experience 
guarantee  you  a  better,  more  profitable  chick. 

State  tested  annually  for  B.  W.  D.  Free  circular. 

HALL  BROS..  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  ABILITY 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose  dams’ 

E  reduction  records  raqged  from  200-278  eggs.  This  same 
lood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the  present  flock 
matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production  ability  of  your 
future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from  these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Box  660,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  “SUPER-BRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  for  1939. 
Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering 
NATIONAL  SUPEK-BKEU  CHICKS  NOW. 


8.  C.  Whito.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 
Tancred  und  Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 
Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas  .... 
Wh.  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons 
Wh.  Mincoras  and  Blue  Andelusiana  . 


130 
140 
140 
160 
190 
230 
100 

prepaid  by  either  Parcel  Post  or  Express.  100%  llvo  delivery  guaranteed  Bank r«Tf~erenc£sV urj!h!l?edeon 
request.  Write  us.  You  will  save  money  by  ordering  Super-bred  Chicks  NOW. 

NATIONAL,  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  406 


25 

60 

100 

600 

$3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62  OO 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

4.25 

7.7S 

15.00 

72.00 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

5.50 

1025 

20.00 

95.00 

7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

120.00 

3,00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

1000 


Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  with  prices  on  Chicks  from  our  SPECIAL  MATED  FLOCKS. 

fUx -  -««-•*  '  •*  '  —  * 


MIFFLIN  TOWN,  PENN  A 


HUBER’S  RE  LIABLE  CHICKS 


1ft  FYTP  A  tf~,UTriffC  0,1  booked  before  March  15th,  we  give 

jo  Clucks  extru  with  each  10©  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — wo  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Cataloy  Free — Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  With. 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUliEK’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHI 


lO  EXTRA  CHICKS  SES?££2*.{?2 

DON’T  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred, 
high  producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and 
health  of  chicks  is  safeguarded.  Toe  picking  stopped  instantly  with  Wolf’s 
“NO-PICK. M  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D. — GET  OUR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 

$1,000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds — Prices  very  attractive.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  3  GIBSONIJURG,  OHIO 


wmoz 

my  H»ft 


iCHICRsi 


Prices  Lower  than  Usual 


Egg-bred  chicks  from  high-pro¬ 
duction  ancestry.  Nine  profitable 
varieties,  carefully  bred  and  se¬ 
lected  for  many  years.  Customers 
report  complete  satisfaction.  We 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
Free  catalog  sent  on  request. 


Send  only  $1  down.  We  will  ship 
your  chicks  on  date  specified  C. 
O.  D.  Avoid  disappointment  by 
reserving  your  shipjnng  date  now. 
Breeders  which  produce  Nye 
Brothers’  chicks  have  free  farm 
range. 


Fostoria  Hatchery,  Nye  Brother*.  Owner*,  Dept.  17,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


MONEY  SAVING  COUPON  FREE. 


Write  for  our  early  order 

...  ...  .  .  .  ,,  ,  coupon.  Saves  money, 

line  chicks  with  special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  them.  If  you  want  real  pro¬ 
ducers  we  have  them.  We  can  fill  your  requirements  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  you  want 

CATALOG  IS  FREE.  It  will  help  you  make  more  money  from  your 

problem  and  we  will  give  our 


Write  to  us  if  you  have  a  poultry 
_  „  Write  today — we  cun  ’ t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  A  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  134  TIRO,  OHIO 


poultry  plant, 
best  advice  and  help. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorousfro^heworld^best 
and  heaviest  laying  strainasuch  as-Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniel?  * 
f  Thompson,  Martin  Shepard  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientificallv  A 
,  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 

Members  International  Baby  ChTcTAs“ocfa“iom  W  ^  4 

free  poultry  booh  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits  *-*' 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N. 


ruoriow*  uhickx 

Breeders  for  47  years 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 


Wonderful  egg  and  meat  producers.  Nothing  like  them  in  the 
Last.  Poultrymen  recognize  the  superior  quality  of  this  strain 
Thedemandgrowsdaily.  ORDER  MARCH  AND  APRIL  CHICKS 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  state  number  of  Chicks 
wanted  so  we  can  quote  special  prices.  Leghorns  mated  to  pure 
Hollywood  Cockerels,  Barred  Rocks  and  K.I.  Reds -all  Thoro- 
breas.  bend  at  once  for  particulars. 


Box  46 


Chestertown,  Maryland 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  well  satisfied  with  your  paper; 
take  five  other  farm  papers,  but  every¬ 
thing  I  order  must  be  advertised  in  the 
flood  It u r At  New-Yorker.  I  have  never 
in  fifty  years  had  cause  for  complaint 
from  a  single  advertiser.  Your  Publish¬ 
er's  Desk  is  worth  many  dollars  to  farm¬ 
ers  yearly.  A.  S. 

New  York. 

More  and  more  this  fact  is  being  recog¬ 
nized  by  country  people — the  reliability 
and  trustworthiness  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  ad¬ 
vertisers.  If  an  advertisement  appears 
in  other  papers  and  not  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
there  is  a  suspicion  it  is  not  worthy  of 
our  endorsement.  This  is  not  necessarily 
true,  but  it  is  true  in  quite  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  at  least. 


I  sent  you  a  wire  last  evening  telling 
of  the  conviction  of  J.  P.  S.  Strickler  of 
Union  Control  Corporation  of  Couders- 
port,  Pa.,  for  obtaining  a  contract  and 
two  trade  acceptances  from  me.  I  thank 
you  for  the  part  you  had  in  this  convic¬ 
tion,  as  two  of  the  best  witnesses  at.  our 
trial  got  here  directly  from  your  efforts. 
Strickler  asked  for  a  new  trial,  has  until 
Saturday  to  show  why  he  should  have  a 
new  trial.  This  verdict  does  not  return 
my  trade  acceptances.  w.  F.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  arm  of  the  law  is  a  long  one,  and 
while  ,T.  P.  S.  Strickler  has  been  immune 
for  many  years,  it  has  finally  grasped  him 
by  the  shoulder  and  told  him  that  he 
could  not  continue  to  defraud  (he  public 
longer.  The  indictment  in  Adams  Coun¬ 
ty.  Pa.,  charged  Strickler  with  false  pre¬ 
tense  in  selling  a  product  called  “I  cco 
to  W.  F.  Gilliland,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
securing  his  acceptances  to  the  amount 
of  $1,770,  Strickler  doing  business  under 
the  name  of  Union  Control  Corp.,  Cou- 
dersport,  Pa.  Among  the  false  represen¬ 
tations  was  that  the  “Ueco"  would  con¬ 
trol  corn-borer.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ex¬ 
posed  Stickler's  method  for  years.  Suits 
are  now  pending  with  a  dozen  or  more  of 
Stickler’s  victims.  A  Coudersport  bank 
has  prosecuted  the  signers  of  Stickler's 
trade  acceptances  as  an  innocent  holder. 
Perhaps  the  bank  is  only  trying  to  se¬ 
cure  in  this  way  the  money  which 
Strickler  and  his  Union  Control  Corp. 
owes  it.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Pennsylvania  has  refused  to  register 
the  “Ucco”  insecticide  for  1929. 

1  wonder  if  you  will  do  me  a  favor?  On 
January  19,  21  and  24  I  shipped  Strum 
&  Pressner,  Inc.,  23  Harrison  St.,  New 
York  City,  two  cases  of  eggs  each  ship¬ 
ment,  or  six  cases.  I  have  written  them 
but  have  not  heard  anything  from  them. 
Will  you  kindly  find  out  for  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  them?  c.  s.  h. 

New  York. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  such 
complaints  as  the  above  from  shippers  to 
Strum  &  Pressner,  Inc.,  and  we  are  pub¬ 
lishing  the  above  letter  for  the  guidance 
of  our  shippers. 

Will  you  try  to  collect  two  bills  for 
me?  I  have  written  to  these  people  twice 
and  get  no  reply.  One  is  against  Mr. 
Sudbrink,  213  Anderson  St.,  Hackensack. 
N.  .1.,  for  $4.05,  and  the  other  against 
Robert  Smith.  422  West  23d  St.,  New 
York,  for  $27.75.  Both  are  for  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  them.  F-  G> 

New  Jersey. 

About  the  meanest  kind  of  a  thing  is 
to  supply  one’s  table  at  the  expense  of 
the  country  farmer.  We  publish  the 
above  simply  to  emphasize  the  result  of 
extending  credit  indiscriminately.  If  a 
bill  is  not  paid  at  the  end  of  a  week  no 
further  credit  is  warranted.  It  simply 
runs  up  a  bill  and  the  loss  is  greater  in 
the  end.  Robert  Smith  has  disappeared 
and  we  are  unable  to  locate  him.  Mr. 
Sudbrink  failed  to  respond  to  any  of  our 
letters,  and  the  amount  is  not  large 
enough  to  give  to  an  attorney,  so  both  ac¬ 
counts  are  a  total  loss. 

The  North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Chicago,  111.,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  19S  Market  St..  Newark.  N.  J., 
offers  an  “improved  premier”  accident 
and  sickness  policy  to  the  amount  of 
$15,000  for  accidental  loss  of  life  to  $2-> 
weekly  benefits  in  case  of  sickness,  etc. 
The  cost  of  this  policy  is  only  $15  a  year, 
and  there  is  no  medical  examination.  Is 
such  a  poliev  reliable?  It  is  so  cheap 
compared  with  any  other  insurance  1 
have  heard  of.  Is  the  company  a  good 
one?  MRS.  K.  B.  L. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Yes,  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  is  a  financially  respon¬ 
sible  one.  We  have  many  times  ex¬ 
plained  that  such  policies  are  what 
are  known  as  “limited  policies,”  con- 
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taining  certain  exemptions  and  limi¬ 
tations  which  the  average  individual  does 
not  comprehend.  To  illustrate,  a  sales¬ 
man  of  this  company  came  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  office  a  short  time  ago  offering  us 
a  policy  to  be  sold  with  subscriptions  to 
the  publication,  as  many  publishers  are 
doing.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  poli¬ 
cy  shown  us  was  supposed  to  protect 
farmers  who  used  tractors.  One  of  the 
provisions  of  that  clause  covering  drivers 
of  tractors  was  that  the  “tractor  must 
be  wrecked,”  or  the  driver  if  injured 
would  have  no  claim  under  it.  We  do 
not  know  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
wreck  a  tractor  unless  it  were  deliberate¬ 
ly  driven  over  a  ledge,  or  in  front  of  a 
railroad  engine.  The  tractor  might  tip 
over,  breaking  the  driver’s  limbs,  or  even 
killing  him,  but  he  would  have  no  claim 
under  the  policy.  The  tractor  must  be 
wrecked ! 

Under  those  limited  policies  it  is  the 
usual  condition  that,  the  vehicle  in  which 
the  insured  is  riding  “must  be  wrecked,” 
and  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  out 
what  the  insurance  concerns  issuing  these 
policies  consider  a  “wrecked”  vehicle.  In 
the  case  of  the  tractor  we  see  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  tractor  being  wrecked,  and 
only  in  a  small  percentage  of  accident 
cases  are  other  vehicles  “wrecked.”  We 
hardly  need  to  add  that  the  agent  was 
informed  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  not 
enter  into  any  such  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
ceive  our  friends  and  readers.  Such  poli¬ 
cies  are  a  fraud  unless  the  limitations  of 
the  policies  are  explained  to  the  prospect 
— and  we  have  no  reord  of  any  case 
where  such  explanations  were  made.  The 
rule  is  by  suggestion  or  silence  on  the 
conditions  of  the  policy,  they  are  sold  for 
full  accident  or  health  insurance. 

I  would  like  you  to  investigate  the 
South  Jersey  Protective  Association,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.  Their  agents 
are  working  this  vicinity  very  hard,  and 
are  getting  a  good  many  members,  most 
of  which  are  farmers  and  poultrymen. 
They  claim  that  they  have  two  men, 
troopers,  on  patrol  duty  at  all  hours  of 
the  night,  making  rounds  of  the  members 
who  belong ;  the  charges  are  $25  per  year. 
I  joined  Nov.  2,  but  have  not  seen  any 
sign  of  them,  but  cannot  say  they  have 
not  been  around.  They  said  they  would 
throw  their  spotlight  into  our  bedroom 
window,  but  we  never  see  any  sign  of 
them.  I  wish  I  had  made  this  inquiry 
before  I  joined,  as  I  have  been  reading 
Publisher's  Desk  for  years  and  should 
have  known  better.  J.  F.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  written  the  South  Jersey 
Protective  Association,  giving  it  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  explain  the  service  rendered. 
Our  letters  have  been  ignored.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  same  sort  of  a  protective 
association  as  that  reported  from  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  recently.  As  stated  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  case  we  do  not  see  how  any  ade¬ 
quate  protection  can  be  given  by  such  an 
organization,  only  at  a  price  that  would 
be  prohibitive,  and  the  experience  of  both 
the  subscribers  strongly  suggests  an 
“easy-money  scheme.” 


What  can  you  say  in  regard  to  Arthur 
Sales  Co.,  505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City?  Are  they  reliable  and  honest?  I 
would  like  to  take  up  the  work  of  ad¬ 
dressing  envelopes  for  them  if  I  knew 
that  they  were  honest.  mrs.  m.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Firms  pretending  to  desire  country  peo¬ 
ple  to  address  envelopes  at  home  are  in- 


in  her 


Canada 

welcomes  you  to 
a  new  homeland  of 
rich  acres  and  high 
yields — where  prosperity, 
independence  and  happiness 
may  be  yours.  Come  where  land  is 
plentiful  and  reasonably  priced  or 
may  be  had  free  as  Government 
homesteads;  where  taxes  and  freight 
rat^s  are  low;  where  crops  set  new 
world  standards  for  quality  and  yield. 
No  matter  which  branch  of  farming 
you  are  accustomed  to — grain  grow¬ 
ing,  stock  raising,  dairying,  fruit  farm¬ 
ing,  market  gardening,  or  mixe  d  farm¬ 
ing — Canada  offers  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  fulfilling  your  ambitions. 

\  Living  Conditions  Unexcelled 

For  the  growing  family  there  are  good 


schools — 
public,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  univer¬ 
sity.  Community  life  is 
enriched  by  hospitable, 
progressive  law-abiding  neigh¬ 
bors.  There  are  good  roads,  towns, 
markets,  telephones,  churches,  hos¬ 
pitals.  A  young,  vigorous  country 
rapidly  growing  welcomes  you  to 
share  in  its  growth  and  prosperity. 

W rite  for  Free  Booklet 

which  tells  about  farm  opportunities  in 
Canada.  Address  Dept.  C-64  at  your  Canadian 
Governmentlnformation  Bureau  listed  below. 

Write  Dept.  C-64  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  Bureau  at 
your  nearest  address  below. 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  73  Tremont  St., 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Room  5,  Commercial  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  308  North  2nd  St.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.;  43  Manchester  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H.; 
Room  205,  The  Call  Bldg.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


METAL 

ROOFING 


BIGGEST  VALUE* LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shinglee,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory- to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
v  ing  and  Material  Book  No. 
*“*  **  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EBWAPnS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  223-273  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


“THE  SAFEST  BANK 
MESSENGER  in  the  WORLD’’ 

That  is  the  title  of  our  new,  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  convenient  "banking  by  mail'’ 
method.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

Dividend  Paid 
Since  1919 


4V2% 


Interest  Compounded  Quarterly 


ASI 

1_  ituviaO 

t  otuK  xf 


Assets  over  $38, 000, 000. 00 
Over  56,000  Depositors. 


We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  one  of  our  1929 
ALMANACS. 


-  —  -  Mail  tiiis  slip  today  ——————— 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
World.” 

Name . 

Address . 

City .  RN-Y 


variably  fraudulent.  If  this  were  what 
was  desired  the  Arthur  Sales  Co.  could 
get  it  done  cheaper  in  New  York  City 
than  anywhere  else.  Yret  the  letter 
promised  to  pay  one  cent  each  to  address 
envelopes,  but  wants  $1  deposit  on  the 
first  batch  of  envelopes.  There’s  the 
joker ! 

All  such  propositions  develop  into  a 
scheme  to  mail  circulars  to  local  names, 
and  you  are  promised  a  commission  on 
sales  and  the  circulars  are  of  a  fake,  de¬ 
ceptive  character.  Before  you  find  this 
out  the  $1  deposit  is  secured.  Another 
fraudulent  work-at-home  scheme  is  all 
that  can  be  said  of  it. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  one  paper  we  always 
welcome.  There  should  be  a  national 
law  compelling  all  publishers  to  stand 
good  for  anything  published  in  their  pa¬ 
pers.  A.  H. 

Maryland. 

Such  a  law  would  result  in  eliminating 
false  advertising.  We  believe  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  has  power  under 
the  laws  to  hold  the  publication  equally 
responsible  with  the  advertiser  where  a 
swindle  has  been  perpetrated. 


ITS  LIKE  HAVING  A  LEAKY 

GAS TANK 

Running  a  tractor  without  a  Pickerin* 
Governor  is  like  having  a  leaky  gas  tana. 
Such  tractors  use  more  fuel  than  necessary. 

Farmers  who  own  Pickering  Governor- 
equipped  tractors  report  savings  of  3  a 
gallons  of  fuel  a  day— enough  in  60  days  w 
pay  for  the  Governor. 

That’s  because  Pickering  Governors  respond 
Instantly  to  the  slightest  load  change-they 
automatically  measure  the  power  for  the  roan. 

It’s  the  reason  why  Pickering-equipped 
tractors  deliver  smooth,  steady  power  always. 

— Why  there’s  never  any  hesitation  when  * 
heavy  load  goes  on  or  any  engine-racing  wn 
the  load  is  dropped. 

p-------- -------- ------ 

.  .  „„  i„r,.  I  The  Pickering  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn. 

jnursrssgr*  ’  j  ~  ,  7»c. 

Pickering  Governors  are  furnished  for  McCormick- 
Deering,  Rumely  "Oil  Pul!,’’  Hart-Parr,  Minneapolis.  I 

Twin  t’ity,  Huber  "Super  Four,"  Fordson  —  all  standard  |  Jggjug  . . . . 

tractors.  I 

Clip  coupon  for  free  pamphlet  which  tells  about  the  |  . 

Pickering  for  your  tractor.  Also  What  farmers  say  who  (  Address  . 

have  equipped  with  Pickering.  g 

■— awmMKMi m —» s Tractor  . 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page • 
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VIRGINIA  FARMS 


Write  us  today  for  our 
Dew  list  describing 
farms,  colonial  homes 
and  water  front  property,  as  well  as  giving  yon  full 
information  as  to  climatic  conditions,  markets,  etc. 
You  will  enjoy  it.  (Business  Established  so  Years.) 
ALLISON  *  YOUNG  -  -  Fredericksburg,  V«. 


24  x  36,  six  niee  rooms.  Garage.  All 
new.  1J$  acres  niee  land,  lioute  41. 
Hundred  miles  from  New  York,  near 
village.  Cost  $3,200.  Quick  sale 

51,800.  Owner  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Bungalow 


irn  ACRE  CAMP  FARM— Hundred  miles  from 
ID"  New  York,  improved  road.  Mile  from  main  state 
road.  New  house,  large  barn.  Gravity  spring  water. 
Large  stream.  Eight  acre  lake  at  small  expense — 

55,000.  Owner  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N-  Y 


Anfc  CtfillV  GOOD  MIXED  JIAY — Car* 

Oft  loads.  Delivered  your  station* 

•lames  E.  Dante,  Jr.  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


F0^sr?^7Segvood  First  Cutting  Alfalfa  Hay 

15.  R.  Hall  A  Son  II.  2  Camillas,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers  ’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Eetchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  truck  farmer  on  unde¬ 
veloped  truck  farm ;  must  be  steady,  tem¬ 
perate,  able  to  work  alone,  handle  team;  all- 
year  job;  reply  stating  age.  experience  and 
wages  expected;  open  February  15.  WILLIAM 
PITNEY,  Mata  wan,  N.  J. 

WANTED — About  April  1,  experienced  man  for 
power  spraying  and  general  orchard  work ; 
also  man  for  general  blacksmith  and  repair 
work;  preferably  one  who  understands  and  is 
willing  to  run  tractor  part  time;  all-year  work 
to  right  man;  give  experience,  wages  desired, 
and  references.  BARNES  NURSERY  &  OR¬ 
CHARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Reliable  young  man,  Protestant, 
raised  in  country  for  general  work  on  farm 
and  poultry  plant,  able  to  handle  tractor, 
horses,  etc.;  year  around  position;  good  home 
with  the  family;  must  be  clean,  honest  and  trust¬ 
worthy;  state  experience,  reference  and  wages 
desired  in  first  letter;  report  March  1  for  work. 
PLANK’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


WANTED— Elderly  man  on  farm.  MERRITT 
MALTBY,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man,  single,  as  assistant  on 
poultry  plant;  understand  operating  car.  S. 
M.  SHEPARD,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

DAIRYMAN  wanted,  experienced  in  mi 
and  earing  for  cows  and  young  stock,  to 
charge  of  small  herd  purebred  Guernseys;  up-to- 


send  several  references  if  possible.  THA 
MEADOW  FARM,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  married,  no  children,  Protest¬ 
ant:  thoroughly  experienced,  all  repairs  on 
buildings,  equipment,  grounds,  gardener,  honest 
and  sober,  wishes  position  large  estate,  commer¬ 
cial  or  private  camp,  hunting  and  fishing  lodge. 
EMIL  BRUNKE,  174  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City, 


FOR  quick  cash  sale  good  Pennsylvania  farm, 
N  191  acres,  $2,100.  REV.  McKEE,  LeRoy, 


age,  weight,  wages  expected. 
5462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


share  of  poultry  and  beans;  references  and  full 
particulars  first  letter.  JANE  BAKER,  1 
rods,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman,  Protestant  pre¬ 
ferred,  for  general  housework  with  laundry, 
in  a  small  family  in  the  country;  references  re¬ 
quired.  “H.  H.,”  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 


UNENCUMBERED  white  woman,  good  plain 
cook,  no  washing  or  waiting;  small  private 
family;  good  home;  salary  $70  month;  only  one 
seeking  all-year  position  wanted.  WALSER, 
Candee  Ave.,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  experienced  married  dairymen 
with  small  families.  HOLLAND  DAIRY,  li. 
2,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


WANTED — Two  efficient  and  dependable  women 
as  cook  and  housemaid  for  small  family  of 
adults;  modern  home  in  Hudson  Valley,  near 
city  limits;  good  wages;  state  qualifications 
first  letter;  reply,  ADVERTISER  5468,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wanted  to  take 
care  of  600-egg  capacity  incubator,  and  to 
raise  about  4,000  baby  chicks;  must  have  good 
references;  state  age  and  wages  expected;  write 
or  call  at  New  York  oflice,  HUGUENOT  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  1498  2d  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Poultry  farm  is  located  at  Staten  Island. 

FARMER,  married,  capable  teamster,  to  do 
general  farm  work;  references  and  experi¬ 
ence  required;  apply  by  letter.  ROOM  704,  117 
Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — A  Protestant  woman  to  clean  and 
generally  assist  in  a  chilren’s  school;  salary 
$45  a  month  for  first  three  months,  $50  after¬ 
wards;  must  be  neat  and  clean.  Apply  BURT’S 
SCHOOL,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife,  both  workers,  to 
farm  a  75-acre  farm,  shares  or  wages;  all 
improvements  in  house,  good  buildings;  20  head 
purebred  cows  and  heifers;  best  of  equipment; 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania;  must  be  competent 
lo  drive  cars  and  tractor;  good  milker  and  but¬ 
ter  maker;  must  show  at  least  four  years  suc¬ 
cessful  farming  for  self  or  employer;  between 
(he  ages  of  38  and  55;  applications  confidential; 
wanted  April  1;  give  references,  description  and 
salary  in  first  letter;  don’t  answer  unless  you 
can  fill  the  above  requirements  as  your  refer¬ 
ences  will  be  investigated.  ADVERTISER  5429, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  wanted  by  farm  school  graduates, 
20  years  of  age,  having  had  three  years  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  training  on  the  large  school 
farms;  some  of  these  graduates  are  trained  as 
dairymen,  herdsmen,  tractor  operators,  vege¬ 
table  gardeners,  oreliardists,  poultrymen,  green- 
house-men,  landscape  men  and  general  farm 
management;  only  interested  in  good  farms; 
ready  for  employment  April  1.  Communicate 
With  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa 


’  WANTED — Steady  position  on  farm  by  mo.  ( 

married;  reference.  ADVERTISER  5434, 

care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

;  SINGLE  man  wants  job  brooding  baby  chicks, 
caring  for  laying  hens;  good  feeder  of  same; 
state  wages  in  reply.  A.  B.  BROAVN,  P.  O. 
Box  24,  Ney,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Farm  job,  general  work  except  milk¬ 
ing  or  will  furnish  tractor  outfit  and  go  part¬ 
nership^  shares  or  hourly  rate.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

, 

HERDSMAN  wishes  position  in  purebred  herd, 
experienced  in  A.  R.  work ;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  best  references.  R.  TREESE,  131  S.  Jef¬ 
ferson  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  expert  in  in¬ 
cubation  and  brooding,  thorough  understand-  1 
ing  of  chiek  raising,  breeding,  culling  and  feed¬ 
ing  for  egg  production,  desires  position;  refer-  1 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5438,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  desires  job  on  poultry  farm,  ex¬ 
perienced,  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  1 

5432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  working  foreman  or  man-  1 
ager  of  orchards;  thoroughly  experienced  all 
branches.  ADVERTISER  5447,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GIRL,  Cornell  graduate,  desires  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm.  MARIAN  DODGE,  1215  Broadway, 
Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

FARMER,  middle-aged;  wife  plain  cook  or 
housework,  one  child;  private  estate  or  farm; 
please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5454,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  competent  housekeeper  and  < 
cook:  country  club  or  estate  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5452,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker.  1  . 

1 

WORK  wanted  on  poultry  farm,  experienced, 
references.  ADVERTISER  5455,  care  Rural  1 
New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  gardener,  long  experience  vege-  s 
tables,  flowers,  shrubbery,  lawn,  live  stock ;  i 
single;  wishes  permanent  position.  KOHLER,  1 
care  Weiss,  150  E.  86th  St.,  New  York.  c 

YOUNG  man  wants  work  on  dairy  farm;  ex-  1 
perienced.  GEORGE  T.  PAGE,  Brookfield,  p 

n.  y.  ; 

SUPERINTENDENT,  farm  orchard,  estate;  10  $ 

years’  managerial  capacities.  ADVERTISER  u 
5466,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  |  C 

FOR  SALE — A  good  farm,  175  acres,  good 
building;  State  road;  electricity;  dairy  farm; 
near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  a  bargain  for  little  easb. 
Write  me,  WM.  E.  DARK,  Box  28,  Euclid, 

NICE  small  country  home,  5-room  bungalow, 

garage  two  cars;  on  State  road  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia;  6  bus  lines  daily,  run  at 
night.  DANIEL  CLINE,  RFD  1,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  rent  oil  shares,  16  miles  from  Tren¬ 
ton;  partly  equipped,  good  buildings,  suitable 
for  dairy  or  poultry;  one-lialf  mile  from  town; 
reference  required.  LOCK  BOX  172,  Lumber  t- 
ville,  N.  J. 

lOURIST’S  LODGE,  chicken  farm;  2  acres, 
house  for  500  hens;  Alhany-Bulfalo  turnpike; 
11-room  house;  also  100-acre  farm.  LUTHER 
SNIDER,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  farm  of  365  acres, 
completely  stocked,  70  milk  cows;  electric 
lights,  24-room  house  and  10-room  house;  good 
location  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent  cheap  farm  with  option  of 
buying.  ADY  ERTISER  5433,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I' OR  RENT — Fertile  dairy  farm,  vicinity  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  near  good  road;  pleasant  location; 
“enable  rental.  ADVERTISER  5435,  care 


WANTED — Five-year  lease  on  place  with  30  or 

more  acres  tillable,  for  general  farming;  will 
ly  stock  and  machinery;  state  price  for  same; 
:.1T.7r.-71Ual-  a!ld  fuU  description  of  farm.  AD 
YRIISER  o436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


nerslnp  dissolved  by  death,  will  offer  for  im- 
icdiate  sale  the  “Hunt  Poultry  Farm,”  Bridge- 
>n,  N.  J.;  30  acres  of  land,  good  dwelling,  Id 


FRANK  S.  McKEE, 


FARM  work  wanted.  JOHN  WEDGWOOD,  14 
Madison  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  on  large  farm 
as  tractor,  truck  driver,  or  general  mechanic; 
experienced  mechanic  on  all  makes  of  gas  and 
electric  motors;  best  references.  H.  JONES, 
Box  19,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Two  married  or  single,  all  around 
dirt  farmers;  dependable,  good  milkers;  no 
drifters;  farm  60  miles  from  New  York  in 
Putnam  County;  state  full  particulars,  wages, 
expected  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  5431, 
fare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  for  general  farm  work; 

wife  for  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  5440, 
•  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted  for  year-round  position  on 
poultry  and  vegetable  farm;  woman  to  cook 
ter  ^lielp.  WENDELL  STILL,  Selden,  L.  I., 


MARRIED  poultryman  on  fruit  and  poultry 
farm;  willing  to  work;  board  one  or  two  men; 
give  experience,  references  and  wages  in  last 
Place.  GEO.  B.  WOODWARD,  Blossom  Farm, 
Nassau,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED — Married  farmer,  small  family,  to 
operate  modern  dairy  farm  with  some  fruit  in 
Greene  County,  N.  Y.;  120  acres,  grade  A  milk; 
state  experience,  qualifications,  wages  expected 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5439,  care. Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  on  poultry  farm,  experience 
unnecessary;  must  be  willing  worker,  cheerful, 
conscientious;  no  drinking;  prefer  someone  coun¬ 
try-bred  or  familiar  with  country  life;  state 
wages  desired.  MISS  MARY  HORNOR,  Chester¬ 
field,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  single  or 
married,  for  modern  commercial  plant;  no 
foreman  but  an  ambitious  worker  with  good 
clean  habits;  state  experience,  references  and 
wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  5446,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man,  not  over  45,  for  farm 
work;  $100  per  month,  cottage,  fuel,  garden, 
2  qts.  milk  a  day.  RAY  LEWIS,  Supt.,  Watch 
Hill  Farm,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  — -  Experienced  poultrymen.  LONE 
OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Protestant  married  man  of  charac- 
ter  and  ability,  to  help  me  run  my  farm; 
vegetables  and  general  farming.  J.  O. 
HALE,  Byfield,  Mass. 


GARDENER  open  for  position;  life  long  experi¬ 
ence  vegetables,  floriculture,  greenhouse,  shrubs, 
lawns,  fruit,  landscape;  single,  fine  reputation; 
best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  5397,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — High  school  principalship  by  expe¬ 
rienced  college  graduate.  HARRY  FRENCH, 
Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYER  reducing  farm  operations  desires 
to  find  opportunity  for  farm  manager;  mar¬ 
ried,  honest,  reliable;  competent  to  take  entire 
charge;  available  April  1.  Answer  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  capable,  experienced,  Protestant 
couple  on  large  estate;  man  as  foreman  or 
work  outside;  wife  to  run  boarding-house  or 
board  help.  ADVERTISER  5412,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  married  poultryman,  all 
branches,  age  30,  two  children;  immediately; 
full  particulars,  salary.  ADVERTISER  5423, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  American,  wishes  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate,  as  handyman;  have  chauffeur’s 
license  and  own  car;  have  references;  prefer 
New  York  State;  please  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5427,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  HUSKY  young  Hollander,  graduate  from 
agricultural  institute,  wishes  position  on 
country  estate;  willing  and  qualified  worker  in 
return  for  fair  salary.  Address,  G.  ROSKAM, 
care  Garrett  Jordan,  R.  D.  2,  Ballstou  Spa, 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted,  tractor  and  truck  operator 
and  repairman;  married,  references;  after 
April  1.  HENRY  BROSEN,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  24,  single,  experienced  in  in¬ 
cubating  and  raising  of  chicks,  also  care  of 
grown  birds,  blood  testing,  pedigreeing  and 
trapnesting;  best  of  references;  last  two  years 
on  Pratt’s  Poultry  Farm.  ADVERTISER  5430, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


pheasants,  turkeys;  vicinity  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - — - - — - - - 4 

CARETAKER — Man  understands  care  of  cows, 
chickens,  lawns,  etc. ;  wife  willing  to  help  in 
owner’s  house;  good  cook;  prefer  own  living 
quarters,  with  conveniences,  furnished  or  un¬ 
furnished;  references.  ADVERTISER  5463,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man,  35  years’  club  experience;  20 
years  one  place;  would  like  position  taking 
charge  boarding-house  for  farm  help:  all  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5467,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted  as  manager  of  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  farm  work;  mar¬ 
ried,  with  family;  best  of  references.  OMAR 
PHILLIPS,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


MAN,  31,  single,  wishes  position  on  estate  or 
farm;  handy  dry -hand  milker;  free  March  1. 
ADVERTISER  5457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  herdsman  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  good  on  milk  production,  calf  raising, 
handling  certified  milk ;  have  managed  small 
farm;  2  years’  agricultural  course  and  refer 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5459,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOY,  17,  wants  place  in  country;  good  home; 

state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5449,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Saratoga 
County,  108  acres,  large  house,  barn,  silo,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears  and  plums;  farm  is  completely 
stocked  and  tooled:  will  sell  separately  or  al¬ 
together.  J.  FRANK  DeRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  dairy  farm  completely  stocked, 
etc.,  to  purchase  on  payment  plan  from  milk 
checks,  by  competent  farmer  with  five  grown-up 
sons,  all  good  farmers:  references  on  integrity 
and  efficiencies.  ADVERTISER  5369,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm,  capacity  1,- 
000  hens;  6-room  house,  big  barn,  orchard,  % 
mile  large  town;  price  $2,500,  terms,  or  will 
rent  for  $225  a  year.  CHARLES  STUCIILIK, 
Milton,  Del. 


WANTED  to  let  by  acre,  timber  cutting  and 
clearing  land;  also  tie  and  cord-wood  cutters. 
N  T"  Inc->  536  Orange  St.,  Newark, 


YOUNG  man  wishes  work  on  general  farm;  had 
12  years’  experience.  G.  TENNEY,  66  Ply¬ 
mouth  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Married  farmer  past  50  to  help  own¬ 
er  carry  on  a  small  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 
want  a  good  thrifty  couple  who  are  looking  for 
a  comfortable  home  more  than  high  wages; 
separate  house,  running  water,  electricity,  fuel, 
\ and  milk;  location,  Vermont.  AD- 
vEKlISER  5441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

April  1,  young  married  American  for 
,  ®7ilera  °cchard  work  in  Vermont;  wife  to 
.,,1  one  or  4wo  men;  write  giving  references 
i  l!va.»es  expected.  ADVERTISER  5443,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IInrmlE^PEPER— 0n  model  poultry  farm,  fine 
Sufi,TnN°n  Y°  nght  party>  V’  U-  RAYNOR, 

V'  WANTED — Waitress  and  general 

t,  ■  ?alary  *4a  Ppr  month  and  main- 

( SUFFOLK 
vii  j  iTOLRUULOSIS  HOSPITAL.  Uolte- 


SINGLE  man,  American,  age  21,  desires  work 
on  farm:  good  milker  and  teamster;  can  drive 
truck  or  tractor:  no  liquor,  tobacco;  wages  $65, 
board.  ADVERTISER  5428,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN -DAIRY MAN  open  for  engagement 

April  1;  private  estate  preferred;  35,  Ameri¬ 
can,  married,  no  children;  15  years’  experience 
with  purebred  cattle;  A-l  butter-maker;  also 
producing  certified  milk;  A-l  references;  state 
wages  and  living  conditions  in  first  letter;  would 
like  an  interview.  ADVERTISER  5444,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  will  work  on  shares  or  salary; 

prefer  estate,  private  farm;  American,  40, 
single,  experienced,  trustworthy,  reliable-  ref¬ 
erences;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER’ 5445, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1  OSITION  wanted  on  an  estate,  experienced 
poultryman;  10  years  in  present  position;  mar- 
(iau”!lters:  estate  now  being  closed. 
JOSEPH  McGILTON,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

I  OSITION  wanted,  single  man  as  herdsman  and 
cattle  man  and  feeder;  understands  breeding 

1  p '°)rs  '»•*>“**» .  Way.  _  ALEXANDER 
MUiVN,  P,  O.  Box  24,  Ney,  Omo, 


FOR  SALE — Del-Mar-Va  poultry  plant,  300- 

acres  uninfected  range,  about  2,800  layers 
now  producing,  gross  income  up  to  December  5 
about  $12,949;  valuable  saw  timber  and  fire¬ 
wood;  heavy  income  producing  business  suitable 
for  two  or  three  partners;  price  $16,000,  $7,000 
down,  balance  on  easy  long-time  payment.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  5372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SACRIFICE  poultry,  1,200  capacity,  7%  acres 

planted  8-yr.  apples;  new  7-room  house,  all 
conveniences;  one  mile  center  town  22,000-  dou¬ 
ble  garage.  MRS.  MARY  E.  REBER,  East  and 
Oak  Aves.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


-room  bouse,  all  improvements;  tenant  house, 
mtary  barn,  Jamesway  equipped,  43  staneb- 
10ns;  creamery  with  steam,  bottling  machinery, 
Ingidaire  storage,  aereator;  all  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery;  25  cows,  10  young  stock,  2  horses, 
'•"ck,  tractor,  etc.;  established  retail  milk 
iiness  18c  per  quart  in  Newburgh;  here  is  a 
-mg  business  and  good  farm  with  everything 
essary;  sold  on  account  of  health;  price  $45,- 
' reduce  for  quick  sale;  buyer  must  have 
,uuo  cash;  no  lease,  no  trades;  don’t  reply 
unless  you  have  money.  THOMAS  PENDELL, 
Owner,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 


-  "  - - ^  x  Win  XIUUSU  111  CA- 

cellent  condition,  water  and  sink  in  house; 
some  furniture.,  shade  and  fruit  trees;  partieu- 
laily  pleasing  home  site,  paved  road  already 
under  construction,  will  pass  close  to  or  on 
property;  buildings  alone  worth  more  than  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  $4,000,  lor  quick  sale  on  account  of 
old  age;  full  particulars,  A.  ZOLLNER,  Owner, 
It.  D.  1,  Delmar,  Del. 

1  \\  O  farms  located  011  State  road;  one  contain¬ 
ing  267  acres  with  232  tillable,  land  slightly 
rolling;  large  barn  with  cement  stable  for  60 
cows,  water  system  in  barn;  half  mile  to  good 
schools;  2 y2  miles  to  town.  The  other  farm 
contains  168  acres,  100  tillable,  barn  110x34 ; 
land  free  from  stones  and  level.  If  you  want 
a  real  farm  at  a  low  price  and  easy  terms  write 
to  me.  A.  M.  SEYMOUR,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 

125  ACRES,  100  tillable,  30  acres  muck;  12- 

room  house;  ample  barns;  on  county  improved 
road;  good  schools,  churches  and  milk  market 
nearby;  only  $900  required  as  cash  payment, 
balance  on  mortgages,  5  per  cent  interest.  In- 
quire  of  D,  M.  SNYDER,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FARM  100  acres,  very  productive,  excellent 
buildings;  house,  furnace  heat,  electric  lights 
and  city  water  in  buildings;  33-cow  stanchions; 
income  over  $300  monthly;  5  minutes’  walk  from 
$4-B00  cash  payment.  W. 
GELSLIi,  bilver  Springs,  N.  Y. 

PRODUCTIVE  150  acres,  poultry  and  general 
farming;  buildings;  some  fruit,  timber;  near 
Cornell  University;  $3,500.  ADVERTISER  5450, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUNGALOW,  4  rooms,  bath,  plumbing,  septic 
tank,  electricity  2  acres,  State  road,  double 
gaiage,  —  poultry  houses;  8  miles  to  Lakewood; 
line  lor  roadstand  and  gas;  Ford  touring,  fur¬ 
niture  and  all  equipments;  bargain,  $5,000,  half 
cash  balance  mortgage.  C1IAS.  KIRST,  Own¬ 
er,  Van  Hiseville,  N.  J. 


I  OR  RLNI  or  on  shares,  28  acres  or  more,  good 
chicken  farm;  6  large  rooms,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  electric;  2  miles  from  Newburgh, 
N-  Y- v  reasonable.  MRS.  KENNEDY,  78  W 
both  be.,  New  York. 


FGIi„i^E^r2’5t°-1?yer  P°ultry  Plant;  South 
Cential  New  York;  prize  production  White 
.Leghorn  stock ;  modern  buildings  and  equipment 
cr»;-  l0Cal  ^a^ket  for1  broilers 
and  fowls,  established  city  wholesale  trade  in 
eggs  at  premium  prices;  will  sacrifice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  family  conditions.  ADVERTISER  5453 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 


I<  OR  SALE— One  acre,  about  600  feet  from  ce- 
road,  about  2  miles  northeast  of  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.;  good  view,  high  ground.  Ad- 
dress  BOX  312,  R.  F.  D.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT— Splendid  90-acre  farm,  good  land, 

goo d  buildings,  paved  road,  close  town;  $120 
for  tlie  year.  EDWIN  BUICKERT,  Delmar, 


f  OR  SALE  f  ruit  farm,  98  acres,  located  near 

Altamont,  Albany  County;  good  house,  two 
barns,  2,500  fruit  trees,  1,000  grapes,  3,500  ber¬ 
ries;  roadside  market;  price  reasonable.  O.  V. 
CROUNSE,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Small  farm  with  house  in  good  re¬ 

pair,  within  50  miles  from  New  York,  suit¬ 
able  for  Summer  residence;  good  water,  nice 
trees  and  views;  electricity;  state  price  and  full 
details.  ADVERTISER  5302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


68  ACRES,  9-room  house,  barn,  henhouse,  ga- 

rage;  2  cows,  young  team;  running  water, 
brook;  tools;  electricity;  100  young  apple  trees ; 

oAnes  °t  Syracuse:  good  road;  price 

$6,000.  ALBIN  RIIIA,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Mareellus, 


I' OR  SALE — 261  acres  in  high  state  of  cultiva- 

tion;  14-room  house  with  running  water;  keeps 

',!r  ?*'a;‘on,  for  SHKimer  home.  E.  A. 
HOWARD.  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


F0R  ,nAI,'E  °r  exc),ange  for  village  property  or 

^usine.ss,  our  230-acre  dairy  farm,  lo- 

iU!ii  ,  aWU"‘,  Co““.ty<  011  main  State  road; 
good  buildings,  electricity,  running  water  and 

S?5fthnS.Pieni/ld,  W<-7'Uot  and  sugar  camp;  price 
lu‘!es  38  cows<  bull,  80  hens,  horses, 
TT«r,’ne-a’<— milblng  “‘acliine,  engines.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  o46o,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO  BE  foreclosed  March  2,  beautiful  196-acre, 

Seneca  Lake  farm;  besides  being  a  good 
producing  farm  it  has  60  acres  valuable  timber 
and  specially  fine  lake  frontage,  with  fine  sandy 
beach  for  bathing  and  fishing,  also  5-acre  or- 
chard.  C,  I.  NORDSTROM,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

1  OR  RENT— Productive  109-acre  Dutchess  Couu- 
ty  dairy  farm;  stanchions  for  20  cows,  fine 
barns,  good  house ;  2  miles  to  creamery;  small 
amount  ot  labor  on  adjoining  farm  acceptable 
asrerit  if  tenant  has  unusual  references.  AD- 
VEK1ISER  5460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


7-ROOM  bungalow,  all  convenience,  garden, 
„ garage,  near  Atlantic  City;  fishing,  hunting. 

antville  EA  jRETT’  K’  F’  D’  Box  183.  Bleas- 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  1929 
advertising  offer  of  Catalogue  and  2  oc 
Rebate  Slip. 


Name 


Address 


City 


1929  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25-Cent  Rebate  Slip 
—only  10c 


MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail 
you  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson's  new 
seed  catalogue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25-cent 
rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle  you,  without  charge,  to  the 
Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our  tested  seeds 
with  your  order. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and 
are  among  our  most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato, 
Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish ;  Invincible 
Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s  Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

For  82  years.  HENDERSON  S  TESTED  SEEDS  have 
been  the  standard.  Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving 
methods  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  among 
American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of  your  seeds  is  the 
smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  expense,  and  it  is  of  advantage 
to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation 
and  standing. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


This  is  a  book  of  210  pages, 
with  16  beautiful  color  plates, 
194  pages  of  rotogravure  in 
various  colors,  and  over  a 
thousand  illustrations  direct 
from  actual  photographs  of 
the  results  from  Henderson’s 
seeds. 

It  offers  many  special  collec¬ 
tions  of  vegetable  seeds 
arranged  so  as  to  give  a  con¬ 


tinuous  supply  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  throughout  the  Summer, 
and  collections  of  flower  seeds 
especially  arranged  for  har¬ 
mony  of  color  and  continuity 
of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  lover  of  the  garden 
beautiful  or  bountiful — Clip 
the  coupon  now ! 


Every  Rebate  Slip 
Counts  as  Cash 

With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent 
our  Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which, 
returned,  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as 
25  cents  cash  payment  on  any  order 
of  two  dollars  or  over. 

In  addition  we  will  include  with  your 
order,  without  charge,  the  Henderson 
specialty  collection  of  three  packets 
of  Vegetable  and  three  packets  of 
Flower  seeds  as  described  above. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 


Early  Scarlet 
Turnip  Radish 


35-37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 


Ponderosa  Tomato 


Big  Boston 
Lettuce 
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February  23,  1929 


Profitable  Hints  on  Buying,  Seeds 


flONSIDER,  for  a  moment,  the  value 
of  good  seed.  Without  good  seed 
any  crop,  be  it,  grown  on  the  finest 
of  land  by  the  most  skillful  of 
farmers,  is  doomed  to  failure.  Good 
seed  is  the  foundation  on  which  all 
farm  profits  are  built.  Since  the 
buying  of  seed  is  the  most  important 
single  step  taken  by  any  farmer,  now  that  the  seed 
purchasing  season  is  with  us  once  more  it,  will  pay 
to  give  the  subject  serious  thought.  W  hat  can  the 
overage  farmer  do  to  insure  good  seed? 

First  beware  of  bargain  seed.  Learn  a  lesson 
1  rom  the  experience  of  an  Elkhart  County,  Indiana, 
farmer,  who  fell  victim  to  the  allurements  of  an 
advertisement  offering  Alfalfa  seed  at  a  ridiculously 
low  price.  lie  was  rewarded  with  a  bountiful  crop 
of  weeds,  including  so  heavy  a  stand  of  Russian 
thistles  as  to  make  the  Alfalfa  worse  than  worthless. 
Not  only  was  the  cost  of  the  seed,  the  use  of  the 
land  and  the  time  spoilt,  on  seed  bed  preparation 
wasted,  but  he  stored  up  a  great  deal  of  future 
trouble,  since  many  of  the  weed  seeds  sown  re¬ 
mained  alive  in  the  soil  ready  to  germinate  anothei 
year.  He  had  no  come-back,  since  the  seed  laws 
of  his  own  State  gave  no  protection  when  purchases 
are  made  outside  the  State  boundary. 

There  is  too  much  at  stake  in  buying  seed  to 
patronize  the  farm  to  farm  peddler.  His  wares 
may  be  all  right,  but  farmers  take  a  long  chance 
when  buying  such  seed,  since  the  venders  are  here  to¬ 
day  and  gone  on  tin'  morrow.  In  case  poor,  weedy,  dead 
seed  is  misrepresented  as  good  seed  by  the  itineiant 
salesman,  the  purchaser  is  simply  left  bolding  the 
sack.  We  know  of  one  wandering  agent  of  this  sort 
who  sold  his  wares  from  a  cheap  automobile  and 
left  a  trail  of  Canada  thistles  in  his  wake  that  all 
but  ruined  many  fair  farms. 

Practically  all  the  States  now  haw  laws  on  ihen- 
statute  books  requiring  that  seed  sold  in  quantities 
exceeding,  a  pound  must  be  labeled  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  purchaser  may  learn  the  percentage  o 
germination  and  purity,  and  the  character  of  the 
worst  weed  seeds  included.  When  buying  seed  in¬ 
sist  on  the  presence  of  the  seed  law  tag,  and  caie- 
fullv  study  the  data  before  making  the  purchase. 
\nd  be  suspicious  of  any  seed  marked  a  hundred 
per  cent,  pure,  or  absolutely  free  of  weed  seeds 
since  there  is  practically  no  seed  ol  .thisehaimei 
on  the  present-day  market.  It  is  wise  to  examine 
carefully  a  handful  of  the  seed  to  check  up  on  the 
label  statements,  particularly  as _  to  the  weed  seed 
content  Every  farmer  should  familiarize  him;  elf 
with  the  appearance  of  the  semis  of  the  worst  weeds 
in  his  locality,  particularly  Canada  thistle,  quaiK 
grass,  bShoru,1  and  dodder,  that  he  may  avoid 
introducing  these  super-pests  on  his 
land.  During  recent  years  many 
fields  of  clover  and  Alfalfa  have  been 
ruined  by  dodder,  a  parasitic  species 
that  has  been  greatly  on  the  increase. 

Although  it  is  true  that  all  weed  seeds 
cannot  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye, 
a  careful  examination  while  purchas¬ 
ing  will  sometimes  reveal  information 
that  may  mean  the  difference  between 
profits  and  loss  on  the  crop. 

While  examining  clover  and  Altana 
seed  look  carefully  for  evidence  of  red 


at  the  correct  speed  as  recommended  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  capable  of  doing  an  excellent  job  of 
cleaning  farm  seeds.  It  is  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish,  however,  to  attempt  to  economize,  as  some 
farmers  do,  by  not  purchasing  a  full  set  of  the  sieves 
and  screens  needed  to  do  the  work  properly. 

Highly  profitable  hours  can  be  spent  during  the 
slack  Winter  season  on  the  seed-cleaning  job.  It 
has  repeatedly  been  demonstrated  that  crops  from 
clean  seed  outyield  crops  from  uncleaned  seed  in  a 
very  striking  manner.  In  one  field  test  10  acres 
were  sown  to  uncleaned  seed  grain,  while  10  ad- 


the  service.  Although  verified  origin  seed  costs 
slightly  more  than  other  seed,  the  increase  is  worth 
more  than  it  costs,  as  a  matter  of  insurance.  Veri¬ 
fied  origin  seed  dealers  whose  wares  are  tagged 
with  the  government  certificate  may  now  be  found 
from  coast  to  coast.  albekt  a.  i-iansen. 

Purdue  University  Experiment  Station. 


Dodder,  the  Worst  Enemy  of  Clover  and  Alfalfa. 

V ote  the  liouyhened  Coats. 

jacent  acres  were  sown  to  clean  seed,  the  soil  and 
other  conditions  being  as  nearly  similar  as  possible. 
The  clean  seed  produced  almost  a  weedless  stand 
of  sturdy  plants  that  outyielded  the  weedy  crop  from 
the  uncleaned  seed  more  than  seven  bushels  per  acre. 
Figuring  the  increased  value  of  the  clean-seed  crop 
at  the  modest  figure  of  $7  per  acre  the  time  spent,  at 
the  fanning  mill  paid  profits  of  .$35  per  hour,  which 
is  pretty  good  pay  for  any  farmer. 

The  newest  wrinkle  in  the  seed  situation  is  the 
establishment  of  a  seed  verification  service  by  the 
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or  green  staining,  the  badge  of  foreign 
origin.  If  red  staining  is  noted,  and 
von  live  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States  (except  on  the  Pacific 
■  Coast),  do  not  purchase,  or  the  chances 
ju-e  good  that  you  may  lose  much  ol 
i  he  crop  by  winter-killing,  since  the 
rod  stain  is  the  government’s  mark 
for  unadapted  seed.  Furthermore,  the 
crop  from  red  stained  seed  may  be 
highly  susceptible  to  anthracnose  and 
other  diseases.  The  green  stained  seed, 
although  of  foreign  origin,,  may  or  may 
not  be  unadapted,  but  it  is  not  worth 
J1S  much  as  native  or  Canadian  seed, 
since  tin'  buyer  is  taking  a  chance  on  both  winter- 
killing  and  susceptibility  to  disease. 

On  account  of  the  fundamental  importance  of 
ushw  good  seed  it  is  unwise  to  put  off  the  purchase 
t|nt  if  the  last  minute,  as  many  farmers  do,  and  then 
rush  to  the  local  dealer  and  buy  any  kind  of  left¬ 
over  seed  that  happens  to  be  available.  If  is  high 
lime  that  farmers  put  as  much  thought  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  of  buying  reliable  seed  as  they 
do  in  purchasing  good  sires  to  head  their  herds. 

rpo  the  farmer  wlio  raises  bis  own  seed,  just  one 
su.-->estion.  Never  return  the  seed  to  the  land  with- 
imt'Yecleaning  it.  If  the  seed  is  not  recleaned  the 
weeds  will  gradually  in¬ 
crease  in  the  field,  while 
the  crop  yields  will  de¬ 
crease  correspondingly. 

There  are  a  number  of 
weeds  that  mature  over 
a  hundred  thousand 
seeds  per  plant,  so  the 
chances  for  harm  by 
using  uncleaned  seed 
are  great.  No  farmer 
is  justified  in  using 
seed  that  has  not  at 
least  been  cleaned  in  a 
home  fanning  mill,  the 
minimum  requirement . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
h  o  m  e  mill  equipped 
with  the  proper  screens 
and  sieves  and  operated 
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Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  the  place  of  origin  of  native 
Alfalfa  seed,  since  seed  produced  in  the  warm  climes 
of  the  Southern  States  or  the  Pacific  Coast  is  not 
adapted  to  the  more  rigorous  weather  of  the  North¬ 
ern  United  States.  The  main  object  of  this  new 
service  is  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  learn  definitely 
the  place  of  origin  of  native  seed,  so  lie  may  guard 
against  winter-killing,  and  to  some  degree  against 
disease  susceptibility.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
certificates  or  tags  staling  the  point  of  origin,  which 
are  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  seed  dealers  who  voluntarily  subscribe  to 


Faults  of  the  Northern  Spy 

IN  the  many  interesting  articles  and  notes  on 
horticulture  and  fruit-growing,  which  appear  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.,  we  frequently  see  discussed  the  per¬ 
plexing  problem  of  the  selection  of  certain  varieties 
for  the  various  commercial  fruit-growing  regions. 
Some  of  the  apple  varieties  are  suitable  for  home  use 
and  roadside  stands,  others  are  suitable  for  pack¬ 
ing,  storing  and  shipping  to  the  large  city  markets; 
and  still  others  are  desired  for  the  export  trade  only. 

in  a  recent  article,  a  man  from  Ohio  is  desirous 
of  some  suggestions  about  the  planting  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  Northern  Spy  trees.  He  is  to  have  a  five-year 
contract  to  plant  and  start  this  orchard  for  some 
prospective  orchardist.  In  discussing  the  problem 
Mr.  Tukev  wisely  suggests  getting  advice  and  sug¬ 
gestions  on  suitable  varieties  from  some  nearby 
apple  grower  and  also  advises  the  use  of  Rome 
Beauty  or  some  of  the  more  highly-colored  Rome 
Beauty  sports  as  pollenizers  for  the  Spy.  From 
the  standpoint  of  many  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  apple 
growers,  this  man  would  seem  to  face  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  tasks  that  ever  confronted  an 
orchardist. 

The  Spy.  when  well  grown,  is  a  wonderful  old 
apple,  which  originated  in  the  county  next  to  ours 
(Ontario  County)  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  us  to  give  up  this  old  friend  :  yet  the  trees  are 
forever  coming  into  bearing,  and  apparently  never 
produce  good  regular  crops.  After  many  years  of 
“watchful  waiting’’  and  doing  everything  that  one  can 
do  in  the  way  of  pruning  or  lack  of  pruning,  cul¬ 
tivation,  or  sod  mulch  treatment,  spraying  and 
dusting  and  the  using  of  nitrate  of  soda,  many  have 
given  the  proposition  up  and  have  grafted  the 
younger  trees  over  to  better  commercial  sorts,  or 
where  the  trees  are  old  h'avc  dug  them  out. 

Old  Spy  trees  have  the  habit  of  bearing  a  good 
crop  once  in  four  or  five  years  when  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  for  apple  growing,  and  all  the 
old  neglected  orchards,  fence  corners  and  hedge 
rows  produce  a  beautiful  crop  of  fairly  good  apples 
in  spite  of  neglect.  This,  of  course,  brings  a  crop  in 
the  years  when  the  best  of  apples  are  cheap. 
Furthermore  the  Spy  is  late  in  blossoming  and  very 
late  in  ripening  its  crop.  Many  seasons  the  apples 
are  not  ready  to  pick  until  almost 
November  1,  and  then  the  fruit  on  the 
inner  parts  of  the  tree  is  often  green 
and  wholly  lacking  in  the  desirable  red 
color.  These  green  Spy  apples  fre¬ 
quently  have  a  peculiar  bitter  flavor, 
do  not  keep  and  are  neither  good  for 
table  nor  cooking  purposes.  With  us 
an  apple  that  ripens  so  late  is  almost 
sure  to  be  frozen  on  the  trees  at  least 
once  before  picking,  and  if  if  escapes 
these  Fall  freezes,  there  is  little  chance 
of  escaping  high  windstorms  which 
often  cause  a  major  part  of  the  crop  to 
be  blown  to  the  ground,  and  fit  for  the 
cider  mill  or  evaporator  only. 

Our  Ohio  friend  can  easily  select 
more  than  a  dozen  varieties  of  apples, 
that  will  outyield  the  Spy  certainly 
five  to  one  over  a  10-year  period.  Sorts 
that  will  ripen  during  good  weather, 
bear  fruit  while  the  trees  are  young 
and  sell  barrel  for  barrel  for  as  much 
us  or  more  than  Spy  apples.  The  Spy 
too  is  very  tender  of  skin,  and  shows 
bruising  terribly,  this  injures  its  keep¬ 
ing  quality,  and  cuts  off  any  export 
demand  for  it. 

There  are  at  least  four  commercial  orchardists 
in  this  vicinity  and  probably  many  more  who  have 
either  grafted  over  or  pulled  out  their  Spy  trees 
after  spending  much  time  and  expense  in  growing 
them. 

In  view  of  all  the  above  faults  of  the  Spy,  and 
the  very  limited  number  of  places  and  conditions 
under  which  this  apple  succeeds,  it  would  seem 
highly  inadvisable  for  horticulturists  and  fruit-grow- 
authorities  to  recommend  to  growers  so  indis- 
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the  planting  of  Spy  as  a  commercial 


Nearly  every  Fall  for 
several  years  we  have 
pulled,  chopped  and  dug 
out  varieties  of  apples, 
peaches  and  plums  that 
we  have  found  worth¬ 
less  commercially,  and 
each  Spring,  hopes  are 
born  again  and  we  eag¬ 
erly  graft  over  some  of 
the  poorer  apple  va¬ 
rieties  and  plant  some 
of  the  “promising  new 
fruits”  from  the  “Fruit 
Testing  Association.” 
but  only  in  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  way  to  learn  about 
them  under  our  condi¬ 
tions.  c.  w.  w. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 
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The  Khaki-Campbell  Ducks 

WE  RECENTLY  imported  from  England  some 
Khaki-Campbell  ducks,  a  new  breed,  and  I 
think  R.  N.-Y.  readers  will  like  to  hear  how  we 

Ui  We  had  had  a  fire  at  our  place.  When  I  came  to 
Luilcl  more  henhouses  I  found  it  very  expensive.  I 
considered  other  breeds  of  chickens  beside  our  Leg¬ 
horns  but  all  chickens  seem  to  need  some  warmth 
if  they  are  to  lay.  When  I  asked  W.  C.  Thompson 
of  our  State  Experiment  Station  about  ducks,  he 
told  me  of  these  Khaki-Campbells  that  he  had  seen 
in  England;  about  their  hardiness,  their  superior 
laying  capacity,  and  the  satisfactory  weight  of  the 
surplus  drakes.  The  Harper  Adams  Agricultural 
College  borrowed  Mr.  Thompson  for  two  years,  and 
while  he  was  there  in  charge  of  that  leading  English 
poultry  school  he  met  the  breeders  of  these  ducks 
and  became  interested  in  their  possibilities.  I  tried 
first  to  find  some  of  this  breed  in  this  country  or 
Canada,  but  was  unsuccessful,  nor  could  I  learn  of 
onv  laying  contests  where  ducks  had  been  tried  here. 

Finally  we  ordered  two  drakes  and  eight  ducks, 
some  of  his  two  and  three  guinea  stock,  from  Oscar 
C  Brown,  Lincolnshire,  and  he  wrote  me  that  they 
were  to  be  shipped  on  the  Adriatic  from  Liverpool. 

1  watched  the  New  York  papers  closely  to  learn  of 
the  arrival  of  the  ship,  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
all  helped.  A  telephone  message  came  that  she  had 
docked  at  three  o’clock  after  several  hours’  delay 
from  fog  in  the  harbor.  I  hurried  down  the  next 
day  by  train  to  get  them.  The  customs  broker  who 
had  the  papers  was  the  first  man  to  see,  and  for  a 
si  fee  he  attended  to  the  intricacies  of  declaring  to 
the  government  just  what  we  were  importing.  Such 
a  customs  broker  is  licensed  and  trained  in  this 
work"  With  the  release  papers  now  I  went  to  the 
pier  on  the  North  River, 
where  I  found  a  young 
man  of  the  steamship 
line  who  took  charge  of 
me  to  get  aboard  the 
ship.  We  went  up  and 
up  two  or  three  flights 
of  a  w  i  n  d  i  n  g  stair, 
picked  our  way  among 
acres  of  bales  and  bar¬ 
rels  to  the  gang-plank, 
and  so  aboard.  A  big 
ship  is  always  an  im¬ 
pressive  sight,  and  a 
ship  from  a  foreign  port 
can  scarcely  lose  that 
flavor  of  strange  climes, 
the  sea  tan  of  the  sail¬ 
ors  and  their  speech ; 
the  odor  of  the  ropes 
and  rigging.  To  find 
the  d  ucks  we  went 
down  and  down  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  ship 
where  finally  by  their 
“quack,  quae  k”  we 
knew  them.  They  were 
all  safe  in  a  big  crate, 
and  I  put  them  in  two 
hand  baskets  for  easy 
carrying.  I  met  the 
head  ship’s  butcher  who 
had  cared  for  them.  He 
said  they  brought  over 
lots  of  dogs  and  poul¬ 
try. 

At  customs  inspection 
an  official  weighed  a 
duck  and  charged  me 
three  cents  a  pound  duty  on  the  lot,  or  a  little  over 
a  dollar  in  all.  I  hope  my  tax-paying  neighbors  will 
note  that  it  took  five  dollars  worth  of  brokers’  work 
to  get  the  papers  ready  for  the  customs  to  collect  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  duty.  This  is  quite  in  line  with 
the  usual  operation  of  tariff  matters,  and  is  indeed 
one  of  the  chief  objections  to  tariff  for  protection 
of  any  industry.  Only  a  part  of  duties  collected  can 
get  back  to  benefit  the  citizen  in  the  form  of  good 
roads  or  national  educational  activities,  because  the 
cost  of  collection  as  well  as  the  cost  of  expending 
funds  by  the  central  authority  is  so  great. 

Anyway,  the  ducks  were  now  American  citizens, 
and  I  carried  them  to  the  nearby  ferry  and  turned 
them  over  to  the  care  of  the  baggage  men.  But  1 
rode  in  the  baggage  car  with  the  ducks  all  the  way 
out  home  and  had  to  tell  over  several  times  the 
story  of  their  long  journey  and  their  distinguished 
pedigree.  The  men  handled  the  baskets  as  if  they 
contained  a  new  baby. 

My  real  troubles  began  when  I  got  the  ducks  home 
on  the  farm,  for  they  would  scarcely  eat  anything. 
I  had  them  in  a  good  house  and  gave  them  every 
imaginable  kind  of  feed — buttermilk  mash  with  Al¬ 
falfa  meal,  lettuce,  water,  milk,  grit,  sand  and  corn 
and  wheat  in  the  grain.  Two  of  them,  a  drake  and 
a  duck,  got  weaker  and  weaker  and  finally  died.  In 
desperation  I  let  the  rest  all  out  with  the  common 
ducks  around  the  orchard.  At  once  they  began  to 
pick  up  and  take  an  interest  in  life  and  soon  would 
eat  everything.  Fear  seems  to  be  a  common  thing 
with  farm  stock  and  I  have  never  liked  a  young, 
unschooled  dog  around  on  that  account.  I  think  the 
ducks  were  so  afraid  on  the  journey  and  in  the 
house  that  they  did  not  eat  enough  to  keep  strong. 

Now  I  have  turned  the  drake  out  with  five  of  the 
best  ducks  and  they  are  laying  several  eggs  daily. 
We  hope  to  get  a  nice  flock  by  Fall  from  this  one 
mating.  We  shall  probably  import  more,  too,  in 
co-operation  with  interested  neighbors. 

In  England  these  Kliaki-Campbells  have  proved 
especially  useful  to  the  general  farmer  who  keeps 
them  in  a  few  small  flocks  of  about  25  each.  The 
ducks  forage  a  lot  of  their  living ;  they  are  free  of 
disease  and  require  but  little  housing.  Mr.  Brown 
says,  ..  .  i  am  trying  to  run  a  general  farm 

myself,  potatoes  being  our  main  crop  with  wheat, 


barley  and  oats,  sugar  beets,  sheep,  cattle  and  pigs. 
Khaki-Campbells  have  done  exceptionally  well  in 
this  country  and  each  year  they  seem  to  do  better 
and  better.  Their  egg  production  is  heavier  than 
with  ordinary  poultry,  housing  and  management 
cheaper,  feeding  is  less  expensive  if  they  have  free 
range  with  natural  food  available  .  .  .” 

The  Khaki-Campbells  lay  a  pearly  white  egg  that 
is  choice  to  eat.  They  run  about  30  ounces  to  the 
dozen,  where  the  hen  egg  is  24.  They  fit  in  regular 
cases. 

In  the  Harper  Adams  laying  trials  that  ended  last 
September  the  96  Khaki-Campbells  entered  in  the 
contest  layed  an  average  of  242.6  eggs  each.  The 
300-egger  is  not  uncommon  among  these  ducks  at  the 
trials.  Some  of  them  lay  800  to  900  ounces  of  eggs 
a  year,  n.  h.  Fullerton. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


A  Bunch  of  Vegetable  Questions 

Raising  Yellow  Turnips;  Control  of  Stinkbug 

For  some  years  past  we  have  been  unable  to  raise 
yellow  (rutabaga)  turnips  in  this  section.  Years 
ago  they  were  a  prolific  crop  here.  What  is  the  rea¬ 
son  they  have  gone  back  on  us,  and  what  is  the 
remedy?  Is  there  any  way  to  control  stinkbugs  on 
squash  vines?  c.  E.  F. 

North  East,  Pa. 

E.  F.  can  grow  good  yellow  turnips  if  he  will 
•  follow"  the  directions :  First,  sow  Robinson’s 
Golden  Ball  instead  of  Yellow"  Globe.  Prepare  ground 
last  of  June  by  plowing,  smoothing  and  rolling.  Let 
ground  lie  until  middle  of  July,  then  harrow  until 
very  fine.  Sow"  seed  broadcast,  then  sow"  fertilizer 
broadcast,  running  7-8-10 ;  smooth  w  ith  drag,  do  not 
roll.  If  rutabaga  turnips  are  desired  the  ground 


should  be  treated  the  same;  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  drills  18  in.  apart,  so  as  to  give  room  to 
work  with  horse  cultivator,  or  12  in.  apart  if  hand 
cultivator  is  used.  Sow  seed  Fourth  of  July  ( wet 
or  dry,  is  an  old  saying).  When  plants  are  2  in. 
high  thin  to  6  in.  apart. 

Stinkbugs  can  be  controlled  on  squash  vines  by 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead,  same  strength  as 
used  for  potatoes.  Mix  some  Bordeaux  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration,  which  will  control  anthracnose  or  downy 
mildew  if  there  is  any  indication  of  these  dis¬ 
eases.  WM.  PERKINS. 

Ashes  on  Cauliflower  Ground 

I  have  a  few  loads  of  ashes.  Would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  to  use  them  on  my  cauliflower  ground  next 
Spring?  Would  it  be  better  to  sow’  them  broadcast 
or  work  them  in  around  the  plants?  Would  I  have 
to  use  as  much  lime  where  ashes  were  used  as  I 
would  without  ashes?  I  would  also  like  to  know  a 
practical  means  of  cutworm  control  in  the  cauli¬ 
flower  field.  u.  J.  v. 

Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

The  inquirer  does  not  say  whether  his  ashes  are 
wood  or  coal.  If  coal  ashes  he  can  spread  broad¬ 
cast  a  very  liberal  supply  and  it  will  be  of  some 
benefit  to  the  cauliflower,  especially  if  the  ground 
is  liable  to  bake  hard  after  a  rain.  If  wood  ashes 
are  used  I  would  scatter  along  the  row’s  after  the 
plants  are  set  and  work  into  the  ground  immediate¬ 
ly  with  cultivator.  T  do  not  use  any  lime  where 
ashes  are  applied. 

The  best  wray  to  control  tlie  cutworm  is  to  mix 
one  ounce  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  a  quart  of  bran, 
dampen  with  a  little  water,  then  mix  a  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses  thoroughly  writh  bran.  Bake  until  dry,  then 
break  in  small  pieces  and  scatter  around  plants. 

WM.  PERKINS. 

Hen  Manure  for  Truck  Crops 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  someone  who  has  had 
experience  in  using  poultry  manure  on  truck  crops, 
as  to  the  amount  to  use,  and  the  best  method  of  ap¬ 
plication.  z.  l.  b. 

Delaware. 

Hen  manure  is  an  excellent  source  of  plant  food, 
being  very  high  in  the  most  essential  matter.  To 


get  the  best  result,  however,  200  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  should  be 
mixed  with  every  300  lbs.  of  hen  manure,  at  the 
time  it  is  applied  to  the  crops.  The  only  objection 
1  have  to  using  it  where  the  hens  run  at  large  is,  it 
is  apt  to  be  very  full  of  foul  weed  seed.  It  is  all 
right  where  the  hens  are  confined  and  fed  grain.  The 
best  way  to  apply  it  is  to  broadcast  after  plowing 
and  before  harrowing  the  ground.  I  have  used  at 
the  rate  of  20  tons  of  dry  hen  manure  to  the  acre 
without  burning  my  truck.  wh.  perkins. 


Some  Fruits  for  Southwestern  New  York 

I  intend  next  Spring  to  plant  about  40  fruit  trees, 
w’ith  a  double  purpose  in  mind.  First,  our  orchard 
is  almost  gone,  and  second,  the  new  orchard  will 
serve  as  shade  and  a  wind-break.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  planting  of  fruit  trees  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  so  I  have  no  means  of  learning  what  trees 
would  be  hardy  for  this  rather  high  altitude.  Our 
old  orchard  contains  some  Baldwin,  Spy,  Maiden 
Blush,  Red  Astrachan,  and  some  I  do  not  know.  I 
wish  to  have  some  really  good  apples,  and  I  should 
like  a  few  pear  trees  and  a  few  sour  and  sweet  cher¬ 
ry  trees.  Peaches  are  out  of  the  question,  and  I 
have  not  seen  any  sweet  cherries. 

Is  stable  manure  good  to  apply  before  planting? 
Would  you  spray  the  trees  from  the  start  or  after 
they  start  to  bear?  Would  the  nearness  of  the  old 
orchard  with  the  trees  never  sprayed  and  attacked 
by  several  diseases  be  disastrous  to  the  young  or¬ 
chard?  A.  II. 

Bolivar,  N.  Y. 

HOUGH  you  are  out  of  the  favored  fruit  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  YTork  State,  yet  the  fact  that  Bald¬ 
win  trees  have  survived  means  that  you  can  at 

least  have  a  home  or¬ 
chard,  because  Baldwin 
is  not  one  of  the  hardy 
varieties.  First  of  all, 
however,  it  might  be 
worth  your  while  to 
spend  a  little  time  on 
the  old  trees.  Cut  out 
the  dead  wood,  open 
them  up,  give  them  10 
to  15  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  apiece,  and  spray 
them.  You  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  they  will 
do  if  they  are  not  too 
far  gone.  All  four  of 
the  varieties  that  you 
have  named  are  still 
good  sorts,  and  are  not 
to  be  scoffed  at,  even 
by  some  of  the  newer 
varieties. 

Choosing  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  fruit  as  well 
as  for  hardiness,  pick 
from  Yellow  Transpar- 
e  n  t,  R  e  d  Astrachan, 
Wealthy,  McIntosh, 
Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Delicious,  Rome  Beauty 
and  N  o  r  t  her  n  Spy. 
There  may  be  some  who 
will  disagree  with  De¬ 
licious  and  Rome  Beau¬ 
ty,  but  for  the  home 
orchard  and  the  aver¬ 
age  family  they  have 
their  places.  If  some 
unusual  sorts  are  de¬ 
sired,  try  Early  McIntosh,  Mother,  Primate,  Sweet 
Bough  and  Roxbury  Russet. 

Among  pears  try  Tyson,  Bartlett  and  Seekel.  For 
sour  cherries  select  Montmorency  and  possibly  one 
of  the  Duke  type,  such  as  Keine  Hortense.  A  hardy 
sweet  cherry  and  thoroughly  reliable  is  Windsor, 
though  for  cross-pollination  purposes  a  second  va¬ 
riety  should  be  planted,  which  may  well  be  Black 
Tartarian.  It  may  be  that  even  though  you  do  not 
get  regular  crops  of  peaches  you  will  be  willing  to 
have  a  few  trees  around  just  for  their  convenience. 
In  that  case  a  few  hardy  kinds  are  Rochester,  Iron 
Mountain,  Greensboro,  and  Crosby.  Elberta  is  one 
of  the  tender  varieties. 

In  all  this  selection  the  idea  uppermost  has  been 
to  consider  dependability  and  reliability  in  the  fore¬ 
front,  for  while  the  amateur  fruit  grower  has  time 
to  give  his  fruit  utmost  care,  the  average  farmer  is 
so  busy  with  his  other  crops  that  he  does  not  have 
opportunity  to  look  after  all  the  little  details  that 
some  of  the  better  varieties  require. 

Stable  manure  is  excellent  for  fruit  trees.  Keep 
it  out  of  the  tree  holes  at  planting  and  do  not  let 
it  get  so  near  that  it  burns  the  trees.  Otherwise  it 
is  fine.  You  should  spray  the  trees  from  the  start. 
The  leaf  skeletonizer  and  apple  scab  may  come 
along  and  riddle  your  ypung  orchard  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  otherwise.  The  old  orchard  is  naturally  a  har¬ 
boring  place  for  disease  and  insect  troubles  and  will 
do  the  new  orchard  no  good,  but  if  you  will  spray 
the  old  orchard  and  look  after  it,  it  may  prove  its 
worth  and  still  not  be  a  menace.  H.  B.  tukey. 


About  Various  Potatoes 

N  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  January  12  H.  W.  writes  about 
the  Mercer  potato.  I  can  well  remember  about 
65  years  ago  seeing  my  uncle  opening  a  pit  of 
“Black  Nigger”  potatoes  that  had  been  kept  in  the 
ground  all  Winter.  We  also  raised  a  very  large  red 
potato  that  he  called  “Long  John;”  they  were  the 
largest  potatoes  I  ever  saw,  something  like  a  yam 
with  deep  eyes.  Another  was  the  Ncshonak  that 
rotted  badly  but  were  very  productive. 

For  baking  potatoes  we  had  the  Blue  Kidney  and 
the  White  Kidney,  also  Lady’s  Fingers,  a  slim,  long. 
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SEED 
POTATOES 

12  Varieties 

Early,  intermediate  and  late  that  we  have  found 
by  field  test  growing  thousands  of  bushels  annual¬ 
ly,  to  be  the  best  for  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States.  Every  bushel  Northern  grown  from 
selected  seed  stock  and  each  kind  grown  on 
special  soils  and  in  a  certain  section  especial¬ 
ly  adapted  to  that  variety,  has  produced  a 
quality  that  has  built  up  our  annual  sales 
to  over 


100,000  Bushels 

Dibble’s  Russets,  Moneymakers,  Manistee,  Early 
Ohios,  Early  Rose,  Irish  Cobbler,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  Gold  Coins,  Carman,  Uncle  Sam,  Rurals, 
Raleighs,  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  car¬ 
loads  and  owing  to  abundant  crops,  at  around 
one-third  the  price  we  have  had  to  charge  in  some 
years  of  scarcity. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  all  illustrated  in 
colors,  correct  descriptions,  scores  of  testimonials 
from  satisfied  customers  and  complete  Price  List 
FREE. 

Address-Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seed » 
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Don’t  have  lodged  oats  again  this  year  1  Write  for  facts  about  our  high 
yielding  oat  that  outstands  all  others— also  extra  high  feed  value  oat  devel¬ 
oped  by  plant  breeders  of  J5T.  Y.  State  Col.  of  Agr.  These  and  other  Pedi¬ 
greed  farm  seeds  fully  described  in  free  catalog.  Write  for  copy  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Michigan-Grown 

The  new  Frost  Resisting 
Polar  Yellow  Dent  and  other 
reliable  heavy  yielding  early 
varieties.  Tested  seed  of 
high  germination. 

Corn  is  too  valuable  not  to  get  a  full  crop. 
Isbell’s  seeds  — for  field  or  garden  — 
are  choice,  selected  and  dependable. 
PatalnO  FPFF  Isbell’s  1929  Seed  Annual — 
vdldlUg  rntt  giving  valuable  information 
about  seeds  and  gardening,  and  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices,  sent  FREE!  on  request. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  SEED  GROWERS 
367  Mechanic  St.  [391  Jackson,  Mich. 


SaveMoncy™*"” 

and  Crates.  Buy  at  factory 
prices  and  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNT.  Write  for  free 
catalog  NOW. 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1929  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  Inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  todayf  or  your  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md, 
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An  Alfalfa 


for  Rigorous  Climates 

FORREST’S  No.  96— thoroughly 
*  acclimated  to  rigorous  climates. 
The  remarkable  root  system,  with 
underground  buds  fully  protected 
by  the  soil,  enables  it  to  survive  the 
most  severe  weather,  even  without 
snow  covering;  to  resist  the  heav¬ 
ing  of  the  ground  from  frost  in  the 
spring;  and  permit  plant  to  draw 
more  moisture  in  dry  seasons.  In¬ 
stead  of  buying  just  alfalfa,  get 
Forrest’s  No.  96— and  be  sure  of  a 
hardy  enduring  strain  that  will  in¬ 
crease  soil  fertility  and  produce 
heavier  crops. 

Forrest’s  Vegetable  Seeds  are 
noted  for  successful  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  Sow  them,  this  year,  and 
make  your  truck  garden  more  prof¬ 
itable.  In  addition  to  our  special 
strains,  we  handle  everything  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  R-4  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Our  31st  Seed  Annual 
Now  Ready 

Send  for 
Your  Copy. 


yorrests 


MASTODON 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries. 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp  , 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 

Eyj  nr  IP,  OLD  RELIABLE  NURSERIES 

«  W.  iownsena  &  Dons  25  Vine  St.f  Salisbury,  Md. 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-  Name 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  roots. 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
lu  &  F.  DONDEltO  Box  88  YIN  EL  AND,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRIES  52-9AUERuJ000 

Our  18th  Annual  Bargain  Book  of  guaranteed  berry 
plants,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  and  bulbs;  including 
MASTODON  Everbearing  Strawberry,  sent  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices.  SPECIAL— 250  Mixed  Gladiolus  (bulblets) 
postpaid  for  25c.  J.  N.  ROKELf  8  SON,  Box  10.  BRIDGEMAH.  MICH. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

U  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  $2.50  1  PER  1000 

B  L.  Smith,  of  Pa.,  says,  ‘‘I  picked  60  bushels  of  berries 
from  1300  of  your  plants”.  Catalog  free. 

C.  8.  PEIM1UE  Box  20  8IIOWELL,  Mil. 

"Better  plants  for  less  money ” 


PLUE BERRIES 

vy  Larger  Than  a  Wedding  Ring 

Selected  and  bred  for  large,  delicious, 
crispy  smooth  berries,  and  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive,  beautiful  bushes.  Strong, 
healthy  plants,  true  to  name — 
Aristocrats  for  your  garden 

Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  INC. 
Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

WHITESBOG,  NEW  JERSEY 


white  potato  that  often  broke  in  two 
while  being  handled.  These  were  the 
only  white  potatoes  that  I  can  remember. 
We  thought  that  the  colored  ones  were 
much  better  quality.  Later  we  raised 
Blue  Mercer,  very  much  like  the  Blue 
Victor  that  is  still  raised. 

Best  of  all  was  the  Peachblow,  a  large 
thin-skinned  white  potato  with  pink  eyes, 
a  wonderful  yielder  on  rich  sandy  land, 
but  late,  to  be  in  its  best  for  table  use 
after  the  holidays.  Early  Goodrich  was 
a  productive  white  potato  and  after  that 
came  Early  Rose,  Early  Ohio,  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  White  Elephant  and  Rural 
New-Yorker.  w.  e.  west. 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 


Raspberries-Strawberries-Shrnbs-Etc. 

Latham  and  Herbert  ltaspberries,  Howard  17  and  Masto¬ 
don  Strawberries,  Washington  Asparagus.  Other  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc.  All  guaranteed. 
Prices  low.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PL  ANTS— Ohesapeakes,  Premier,  Kel¬ 
loggs’  Beauty,  all  standard  varieties  for  less  money. 
Catalog  free.  H.  0.  RICHAROSON  8  SONS,  Willards,  Maryland 

FREE  SAMPLES  and  description  of  CLARAGE  CORN— World’s 
Record  Corn  Crop  was  grown  trom  Cloragc 
Seed.  DUNLAP  8  SON,  Boa  958,  Williamsport,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


An  Albanian  Housewife 

Three  thousand  years  ago  Albania  was 
a  prosperous  and  progressive  country,  the 
home  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  many 
others  who  made  the  history  of  the  Classic 
Age  of  Greece.  Now  Albania  is  the  least 
known  and  most  backward  country  in 
Europe,  and  of  interest  only  because  it  is 
a  possible  source  of  political  disturbance 
in  the  Balkans,  and  because  among  its 
ancient  people  there  survive  more  me¬ 
dieval  customs  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  It  would  require  a  large  book  to 
tell  adequately  of  Albania,  but  I  wish 
to  tell  American  housewives  something  of 
the  way  that  wives  and  mothers  carry  on 
their  business. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  American  house¬ 
keeper  to  believe  that  life  can  be  so 
completely  divested  of  all  of  the  aids  and 
comforts  that  have  even  in  pioneer  days 
been  common  in  America.  Most  Albanians 
live  in  small  villages.  There  are  not  more 
than  20  towns  of  5,000  or  more  people, 
and  only  in  Tirana,  Scutari,  Durazzo, 
Korcha  and  Valona  are  there  anything 
like  the  beginnings  of  modern  life. 

Many  of  the  villages  consist  of  from 
10  to  30  houses,  and  they  are  perched  on 
the  crests  of  steep  hills  like  the  medieval 
castles  on  the  Rhine.  From  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  the  village  is  both  artistic  and  at¬ 
tractive,  with  its  walls  of  yellow-brown 
mud,  brick  or  gray  stone,  and  roofs  of 
red  tile ;  the  stockyard  with  its  neat, 
conical  hay  or  straw  stacks,  its  thatched 
shelters  and  fences  of  thorny  brush.  A 
closer  approach  dispels  the  illusion  of 
beauty,  for  there  are  no  lawns  or  shrubs 
or  flowers.  As  we  ride  up  on  horseback 
two  or  three  bare-footed  women  scurry 
away  from  the  sight  of  strangers,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  head  of  the  house  ap¬ 
pears  and  in  a  dignified  manner  makes  us 
welcome  and  escorts  us  to  the  house  of 
the  head  of  the  village.  The  houses  are 
low  two-story  affairs  with  an  “overhang” 
on  one  side  like  the  barns  of  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  A  lad  takes  our  horses  into 
the  stable,  which  occupies  half  of  the 
ground  floor  of  the  house, _  and  we  are 
taken  up  the  outside  stairway  to  the 
upper  room,  reserved  for  guests. 

The  floor  is  covered  with  “hussars’  ,  or 
mats  woven  of  rushes.  Otherwise  there 
is  no  furniture.  You  are  supposed  to  sit 
cross-legged  on  the  floor.  Downstairs,  _  in 
the  part  of  the  house  that  is  not  occupied 
by  live  stock,  is  the  kitchen.  The  Alba¬ 
nian  word  for  kitchen  is  “oda  e  giarri  ^, 
which  literally  means  “room  of  the  fire’  , 
and  I  assure  you  that  if  you  tried  to 
work  for  a  day  in  an  Albanian  kitchen 
you  would  be  very  conscious  that  it  is  the 
room  of  the  fire.  Gas,  oil,  electric  or  coal 
stoves  are  unknown  here,  nor  is  the  fire¬ 
place  of  our  grandmother’s  day  a  usual 
part  of  the  kitchen  equipment.  Most  of 
the  cooking  is  done  over  an  open  fire  built 
on  a  stone  hearth,  or  directly  on  the  earth 
floor.  The  smoke  (such  as  is  not  breath¬ 
ed)  escapes  through  the  single  window  or 
open  door,  and  the  cooking  utensils  are 
set  above  the  fire  on  an  iron  circle  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  legs,  which  holds  the  kettle 
or  pot  a  few  inches  above  the  fire.  Many 
kitchens  have  in  addition  an  “o.iak”  or 
native  stove  for  burning  charcoal.  This 
is  a  solid  block  of  masonry  or  concrete  as 
high  as  a  table,  into  which  are  cut  one  or 
more  holes  like  a  narrow  bureau  drawer 
with  a  rude  grate  half-way  down  to  hold 
the  burning  charcoal.  For  baking  a  fire 
is  built  in  a  “mongul,”  which  is  shallow 
metal  dish  12  to  24  inches  across,  slip- 
ported  on  legs,  in  which  about  two  double 
handfuls  of  charcoal  are  lighted.  On  this 
is  set  a  hammered  copper  dish  like  a 
large  pie-tin  with  a  cover.  When  it  is 
done  on  the  bottom  the  coals  are  put  on 
the  top  of  the  cover.  Most  of  the  kettles 
and  pans  are  of  hammered  copper,  tinned 
on  the  inside.  These  are  made  by  local 
craftsmen,  who  are  very  skillful  but  not 
especially  artistic. 

As  soon  as  a  guest  arrives,  and  fre¬ 
quently  thereafter,  he  is  served  with  tiny 
cups  of  sweet,  strong  Turkish  coffee.  The 
coffee  is  purchased  green  and  is  roasted 
in  a  pan  over  the  fire.  The  coffee-mill  is 
a  brass  cylinder  1%  ins.  in  diameter 
with  a  handle  and  short  crank  at  one 
end.  The  coffee  is  ground  as  used.  A 
long-handled  copper  or  enameled  cup  of 
water,  holding  two  or  more  cups,  is  set 
among  the  coals,  and  sugar  is  added.  As 
it  comes  to  a  boil  the  finely  powdered 
coffee  is  put  in  and  stirred  for  a  moment. 
After  standing  for  about  one  minute  it  is 
poured  and  served,  hot,  strong  and  very 
sweet.  Cigarettes  almost  always  accom¬ 
pany  it  and  are  almost  universally  used 
by  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Indeed,  to¬ 
bacco  is  almost  the  only  solace  these 
peopk  have  from  a  life  of  endless  toil, 
hardship  and  poverty.  Corn  bread  is  made 
of  cornmeal,  water  and  salt,  baked  in  flat, 
round  loaves  over  a  mongul  or,  in  the 
towns,  in  the  public  oven. 
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Meat  is  always  served  and  makes  a 
much  larger  part  of  the  diet  than  it  does 
in  America  or  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  served  with  deadly 
monotony,  generally  boiled  or  fried,  with 
onions  and  rice.  Rice  is  much  used,  and 
“pilaff,”  or  boiled  rice  with  butter,  is  a 
part  of  many  meals.  The  butter  is  gener¬ 
ally  made  from  the  milk  of  sheep,  goats 
or  water-buffalo  and  is  never  of  table 
quality.  To  insure  its  keeping  quality  it 
is  melted  to  clarify  it  and  poured  hot  into 
earthen  crocks.  Much  olive  oil  is  used. 
The  salt  is  made  from  sea  water  evapor¬ 
ated  by  the  sun  in  clay  basins,  of  which 
enough  adheres  to  make  the  salt  a  deep 
gray  color.  We  may  trust  that  plenty  of 
iodine  remains  to  make  up  for  the  color 
and  impurities.  At  any  rate,  goitre  seems 
extremely  rare.  Most  good  housewives 
refine  the  salt  by  dissolving  it,  and  after 
settling  and  filtering  it  they  again  crys¬ 
tallize  it  in  open  pans  over  the  fire.  Salt 
is  a  government  monopoly,  and  is  rather 
expensive.  Meat  is  not  high  priced,  as  it 
can  be  bought  for  about  10  cents  a  pound, 
all  cuts  the  same  price. 

In  the  towns  more  wheat  bread  is  eaten, 
for  Albania  is  a  good  wheat-producing 
country.  Most  of  this  is  strictly  whole¬ 
wheat  bread,  very  dark  in  color.  There 
are  four  flour  mills  in  Albania  which 
make  white  flour,  and  good  -white  bread 
may  be  found  in  all  of  the  larger  towns, 
but  it  is  regarded  as  a  luxury.  Vegetables 
are  rare  and  form  a  far  smaller  part  of 
the  diet  than  they  should.  Tomatoes,  pep¬ 
pers,  egg-plants,  onions,  leeks  and  a  few 
cabbages  are  almost  the  only  ones  seen. 
At  the  Agricultural  School  we  have  had 
much  difficulty  in  teaching  the  student  to 
eat  any  of  the  leaf  vegetables.  The  results 
of  a  diet  lacking  in  milk  and  vegetables 
and  fruit,  and  containing  too  much  corn- 
meal,  rice  and  coarse  bread,  is  plainly 
seen  in  the  children,  who  are  plainly  un¬ 
dernourished  and  usually  show  protrud¬ 
ing  abdomens.  In  a  country  full  of  cattle, 
fresh  milk  is  hard  to  get  at  any  time,  and 
impossible  to  obtain  from  October  to 
April.  During  Summer  thick  sour  milk, 
called  “kos,”  is  much  used.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  made  of  sheep’s  milk. 

During  Autumn  and  early  Winter  tur¬ 
key  is  abundant  and  is  one  of  the  cheap¬ 
est  meats.  A  good-sized  bird  sells  for  five 
gold  francs,  or  about  a  dollar.  Eggs  are 
cheap  and  abundant. 

The  utter  lack  of  any  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  would  appall  an  American  house¬ 
wife.  Water  is  lifted  by  hand  from  an 
open  -well  and  heated  over  the  open  fire. 
Few  pumps  are  used,  and  not  one  well  in 
five  has  even  a  windlass.  Fuel  is  mostly 
green  wood  in  4-ft.  sticks,  delivered  on 
donkey-back.  As  these  sticks  burn  they 
are  pushed  up  into  the  fire.  Dirt  floors  are 
invariable  in  kitchens,  and  are  swept  with 
brooms  made  of  bundles  of  twigs  or  stiff 
weeds  about  1%  ft.  long.  The  water  is 
very  hard,  and  the  native  soap  is  of  low 
quality,  so  much  washing  powder  is  used, 
to  the  detriment  of  hands.  No  washing 
machines  are  in  use,  or  even  rubbing 
hoards,  but  the  clothes  are  rubbed  be¬ 
tween  the  hands  or  laid  on  a  block  and 
pounded  with  a  paddle.  Starch  is  seldom 
used  and  ironing  is  done  with  a  heavy 
iron  containing  burning  charcoal.  There 
is  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  American 
sewing  machines,  which,  with  Ford  cars, 
seem  to  be  used  everywhere. 

In  any  country  the  chief  business  of 
the  women  is  babies.  Albania,  like  most 
eastern  or  southern  European  countries, 
has  plenty  of  them,  yet  the  country  is 
thinly  settled,  having  only  one-fourth  of 
the  density  of  population  of  Italy,  just 
across  the  Adriatic.  The  reason  is  found 
in  the  terrible  death  rate  among  babies 
and  young  children,  half  of  them  dying 
under  five  years  of  age.  Poverty,  igno¬ 
rance  of  sanitation  and  bad  practices  are 
equally  to  be  blamed  for  this  needless 
slaughter  of  a  vigorous  race.  No  doctor 
is  called  at  a  birth,  but  an  ignorant  mid¬ 
wife  assists.  The  baby  is  not  dressed  for 
four  or  five  months,  hut  is  covered  with 
a  large  apron.  Its  hands  and  arms  are 
bound  to  its  sides  with  straps  of  cloth 
and  its  legs  bound  together  to  keep  them 
straight  and  make  the  baby  easy  to  han¬ 
dle.  Cradles  are  supplied  with  rockers 
and  in  cold  weather  the  child  is  covered 
with  thick  comfortables.  Needless  to  say, 
the  houses  swarm  with  flies,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  lack  of  sanitary  surroundings  makes 
all  sorts  of  digestive  troubles  inevitable. 
As  a  baby  a  year  is  the  rule,  it  is  soon 
necessary  to  feed  it.  Hard  toasted  bread, 
crumbled  and  moistened  with  water  or 
more  than  doubtful  milk,  and  sweetened, 
is  the  regular  baby  food.  Vegetables  or 
fruits  are  seldom  used  and  soon  rice  and 
macaroni  are  fed.  Sunlight  is  avoided 
at  all  costs,  and  in  Winter  a  bath  a  week 
is  plenty.  By  the  time  the  child  is  two 
years  old  it  eats  the  same  as  the  family- 

If  I  have  given  a  pessimistic  picture  or 
domestic  life  in  Albania,  it  is  only  fair  to 
tell  the  reason.  Five  hundred  years  or 
continuous  struggle  against  Turkish  mis¬ 
rule,  with  schools  forbidden  and  inter¬ 
course  with  the  outside  world  cut  off,  n  • 
kept  this  brave,  liberty-loving  mountain 
people  in  the  same  state  of  ignoran 
that  was  general  in  Europe  when  Com 
bus  made  his  discoveries.  Yet  the  people 
are  unusually  brave,  honest,  court 
and  hospitable,  and  need  only  the 
that  Americans  are  trying  to  give  tnem 
to  take  their  place  in  the  modern  world. 

Kavaje,  Albania.  H.  butt  -  • 


Teacher  ;  “What  do  they  call  the  in 
Strument  the  French  use  for  behe<  .  „ 
rtno-nioi”  BnRnv r  “The  Gillette,  I  think. 
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Beans  After  Corn 

Many  Western  New  York  farmers  re¬ 
port  good  results  in  planting  beans 
after  corn.  These  reports  seem  to  come 
especially  from  the  older  bean-growing 
sections  where  dry  beans  have  been 
grown  for  50  years  or  more.  A  study  of 
this  question  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
may  be  some  grounds  for  believing  that 
this  is  a  good  practice. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  corn 
is  one  of  the  crops  grown  in  Western 
New  York  that  can  make  the  best  use  of 
manure  which  has  been  applied  to  land 
the  previous  Winter.  Corn  has  been 
called  a  “gross  feeder.”  It  is  probable 
that  beans  can  make  better  use  of  ma¬ 
nure  after  it  has  been  applied  to  the  soil 
for  a  longer  period.  Other  reasons  why 
beans  may  do  better  after  corn  has  been 
grown  on  the  land  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  control  of  weeds  and  the  in¬ 
jury  caused  to  beans  by  the  bean  maggot. 

Probably  the  most  important  reason  of 
all,  however,  that  makes  this  practice  de¬ 
sirable  is  that  root  x’ot  of  beans  can  bet¬ 
ter  be  controlled  in  this  way.  Any  culti¬ 
vated  crop  preceding  a  crop  of  beans 
gives  the  sunshine  and  air  an  opportunity 
to  destroy  the  root  rot  fungus  in  the  soil. 
This  root  rot  fungus  has  become  so  trou¬ 
blesome  on  some  farms  that  the  land  has 
been  prepared  for  the  bean  crop  by  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  lie  fallow  the  year  previous 
to  the  bean  crop.  This  method  seems  to 
be  even  more  effective  than  growing  a 
crop  of  corn  on  the  land  where  the  con¬ 
trol  of  root  rot  is  the  main  problem. 

L.  h.  w. 


Forest  Fires  Everybody’s 
Responsibility 

That  forest  fires  in  Maryland,  at  least, 
are  everybody’s  responsibility,  and  that  it 
is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  average 
citizen  to  help  prevent  these  fires,  was 
clearly  brought  out  by  a  set  of  examina¬ 
tion  questions  designed  to  better  acquaint 
forest  wardens  of  the  State  with  the  laws 
covering  their  work.  These  laws  are  of 
so  much  interest  to  everybody  that  the 
examination  questions,  with  their  proper 
answers,  follow  : 

For  how  long  is  a  forest  warden  ap¬ 
pointed?  Two  years. 

Is  a  forest  warden  a  game  warden? 
Only  on  State  property,  not  on  private 
property. 

What  is  the  penalty  for  refusing  to 
come  and  fight  fire?  Ten  dollars  fine. 

How  old  or  young  must  a  citizen  be 
before  he  can  be  summoned  to  fight  fire? 
From  18  to  50  years. 

Can  a  warden  trespass,  plow  furrows, 
tear  down  fences,  or  start  a  back-fire  on 
lands  of  others  in  order  to  extinguish  a 
fire,  and  not  be  held  liable  for  trespass? 
\es. 

Are  fire-fighting  bills  paid  by  the 

county?  Yes,  one-half  the  amount  of 
the  bill. 

Are  fire-fighting  bills  paid  by  the 

State?  Yes,  one-half  of  the  bill. 

John  Doe  passes  a  woodland  fire  that 
is  not  being  fought.  Is  it  his  business  to 
worry  about  it?  Yes,  he  must  report  it 
to  the  owner  of  the  woodland  or  to  a 
forest  warden. 

Ed  Smith  started  a  fire  along  his  ditch 
banks.  He  received  a  phone  call  to  come 
to  town  to  get  his  new  auto.  He  went. 
The  fire  left  the  ditch  bank  and  burned 
over  10  acres  of  the  neighboring  wood¬ 
land  before  it  was  extinguished.  What 
charges  will  Smith  have  to  pay  in  order 
to  clear  himself?  Cost  of  extinguishing 
fire  and  damage  to  neighbor’s  woodland. 

Does  a  forest  warden  have  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  when  trees  are  being  trimmed  within 
the  right-of-way  of  any  public  road?  Yes. 

Could  any  forest  warden  arrest  some¬ 
one  trimming  trees  so  located  and  not 
having  a  permit  to  do  so?  Yes. 

Do  the  county  commissioners  issue 
tree-trimming  permits?  No. 

How  much  can  be  collected  for  cutting 
trees  over  the  boundary  lines  without  the 
owner’s  consent?  Double  the  value  of 
the  trees  so  cut. 

Who  has  charge  of  the  men  fighting  a 
fire,  the  owner  of  the  woodland  or  the 
forest  warden?  The  forest  warden. 

What  is  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  owner 
who  fights  a  fire  on  his  own  property? 
Nothing. 

Should  a  forest  warden  report  small 
forest  fires,  extinguished  -without  his  aid, 
but  brought  to  his  attention?  Yes. 

If  a  man  lies  down  on  his  fire-fighting 
and  is  lazy,  can  the  forest  warden  pay 
him  less  than  the  other  men  fighting  the 
fire?  Yes. 

Does  a  farmhand  or  agent  of  the  man 
responsible  for  a  fire  escaping  receive  pay 
for  fighting  fire  on  neighboring  property? 
No,  neither  from  county  nor  State. 

Warden  Brown  wants  Smith’s  truck 
to  carry  men  and  supplies  to  a  fire.  Smith 
refuses.  What  is  the  procedure,  if  they 
do  not  beat  each  other  in  the  argument? 
Smith  may  be  arrested  and  fined  for  the 
refusal. 

Can  a  forest  warden  appoint  deputies 
with  his  powei-s?  No.  T.  H.  B. 

Maryland. 


Conductor  :  “Madam,  you’ll  have  to 
pay  for  that  boy.”  Old  Lady  :  “But  I 
never  have  before.”  Conductor  (hotly)  : 
“That  don’t  matter  to  me.  He’s  over  12 
years  old.  and  you’ll  have  to  pay  his  fare 
or  I’ll  put  him  off  the  car.”  Old  Lady: 
“Put  him  off.  What  do  1  care?  I  never 
saw  him  before.”  —  Muskogee  (Okla. ) 
Daily  Phoenix. 


The  Out  standing  Introduction 

ol  the  Century 


THE 

SOUTH 

HAVBN 

PEACH 


UNQUALIFIEDLY 
THE  BEST  OF  ALL 
PEACHES 


The  Greening  Nurseries 
are  the  introducers  and 
sole  distributors  of  the 
genuine  SOUTH  HAVEN 
PEACH.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  its  season 
which  is  approximately  18 
days  earlier  than  Elberta. 


The  GENUINE  SUPER- 
SELECTED  SOUTH 
HAVEN  CAN  BE 
OBTAINED  ONLY 
FROM  US. 


Reliable 

Representatives 

Wanted 


ACTUAL  SIZE 
THE  VOICE  OF  AUTHORITY 


Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Director  of  the  Geneva,  New 
York  Experiment  station,  said  in  1925  :  “The  SOUTH 
HAVEN  IS  ONE  of  the  two  GREATEST 
PEACHES  introduced  since  the  Elberta” — and  his 
statement  is  being  verified  every  year. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Hootman,  Secretary  Michigan  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  says : 
“There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  South 
Haven  will  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  commercial 
varieties  for  the  peach  section  in  Michigan.” 


Excerpt  taken  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  issue  of  October  29th,  1927, 
page  1336,  column  4,  in  which  H.  B. 
Tukey  of  the  Geneva,  New  York, 
Experiment  Station,  writes : 

“Many  growers  have  been  waiting  to 
see  how  the  SOUTH  HAVEN  peach 
behaves  in  New  York  State.  It  has 
fruited  in  several  localities  this  year,  and 
has  proven  all  that  the  introducers 
claimed  for  it.  It  is  a  few  days  later 
than  Rochester,  larger,  brighter  and 
more  attractive,  and  of  delicious  flavor. 
SOUTH  HAVEN  appears  to  be  a 
worthwhile  acquisition.” 


The  Greening  Nursery  Co. 


Monroe,  Michigan 

BORN  1850— STILL  GROWING 


EXTRA  SPECIAL  nrrTSVHTOmaflHM 

(OXEYE  BUTTERFLY  BUSH)  Hd  ^ 

Send  me  your  FREE  literature. 

Name . . . . . 
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FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  feet,  20c  each  j  2  to  314  feet,  15c  each  ; 
$10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year.  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100. 

2  years,  15c  each.  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and 
guaranteed  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Catalog  FREE. 

“The  Home  ofi  Good 


ALONE  Y’S 

GUARANTEED 
APPLE  TREES 


Cortlands  Promise 
Profits 


Big 


Delicious  Cortland  Apples 

(improved  McIntosh)  bear 
heavily,  ship  perfectly,  bring  big 
prices.  Maloney  offers  1  and  it  year 
trees.  Cortland  and  more  than  50 
other  standard  varieties,  expert- 
inspected.  (Certified  2  year  stock 
available  if  desired.)  Guaranteed 
healthy,  true-to-name — at  grower’s 
prices;  also  choice  guaranteed,  fruits 
and  berries.  Big  discounts  for  early 
orders. 

FREE  —  new  catalog — guide  to 
successful  planting.  Describes  1000 
varieties— trees,  evergreens,  shrubs, 
roses,  perennials.  Wri  tc  f  or  i  t  today. 

Prepaid  Transportation — 

See  Catalog 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Growers  for  45  Years 
80  Main  Street,  Dans ville,  N.Y. 


BUDDED  on  FRENCH  SEEDLINGS 


Steam 

Digging 

insures 

perfect 

roots. 


PEACH  H'6™’  2ft  '  2‘4-ft.,  *1  50-20;  3-ft.,  *‘t- 

*  ,  ,.UI1  20;  3-ft.  apple  trees,  $1—20;  <-«.,  $2—20.  Oui 

selection  of  varieties,  but  labeled  true  name.  Giaix 
Msr  Si  2’  *1_i100,;  No-  }•  *2-100.  Offer  good  only  til 

iiar* lm  ,Ask  t“oae  who  bougrht  here  &  see  their  orchards 
Money  back  if  not  pleased.  H.  A. Boiling  6 Nt  Madison, O 


Fruit  Trees 


NURSERY 


Selected  Trees, 
Plants  and  Shrubs 

A  complete  assortment- 
hardy  and  northern-grown 
Write  for  1929  Catalog 

“West  has  the  Best”  Lock  Box  140 


Trees  and  Plants 

FROM  VERMONT 

Ml  the  trees  and  plants  we  offer  are  of  proven  valueand 
hardiness.  Whether  you  need'Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants, 
Kvergreens.Shrnbs, Roses,  Rhododendrons  or  Perennials, 
it  will  pay  you  to  get  our  catalog.  Asg  for  one  todav. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY.  VT. 

“Grown  in  Vermont — It’s  Hardy" 


T-J3-WESX  Sir  SONS 

PERRY  -  LAKE  COUHTY  -  OHIO 


FRUIT  ocn  nnn  SHRUBS  AND 
TREES  ZuU'UUU  EVERGREENS 

At  cost  of  production  to  reduce  stock. 
Catalog  tree.  Write  today 

THE  KRIDER  NURSERIES.  107|Bri$tol  Ave.,  MIDOLESURY.  INO. 


We  offer  the  following  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  at  a  Special  Bargain. 
These  trees  are  budded  from  the 
bearing  orchards  and  we  are  sure 
that  they  are  true-to-name.  Wo 
have  no  salesmen.  We  sell  direct 
to  you;  that  is  why  prices  are  low. 

-  APPLE  TREES  — Baldwin,  Cort 

land,  Famous,  R.  I.  Greening,  Oravensteins,  King  Porter, 
Northern  Spy,  2  and  3-year-old;  6  to  7  ft.  $33.00  per  100. 

PE*R,  TREES— Bartlett, Plapps  Favorite,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Seek  el,  Kiefer,  3-voar-old;  5  to  6  feet.  $30.00  per  100. 
PLUM  TREES— Burbank,  Abundance,  Satsumma,  Lorn- 
Rsin  Cloud,  Slipper’s  Pride,  Damson,  3-year-old. 
6  to  7  feet.  $33.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES— Elberta,  Carman,  Belle  ^ 
of  Georgia,  J.  H.  Hale,  Rochester,  Mr.  ft 
Rose,  Crawford  late,  2-year-old'  6  to  8  vi 
feet,  $25.00  per  100. 

GRAPE  VINES — Concord,  Niagara,  Ca¬ 
tawba.  Campbell  Early,  Harford,  Wor¬ 
den,  2  and  3-year-old.  $12.00  per  100. 

For  less  than  100,  look  through  our  price  list. 

QUALITY  STOCK-REASONABLE  PRICES-SERVIC 
Send  for  a  FREE  Catalog 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  9000,  Rockfall,  Con 


FRUIT  TREES 


Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  for 
trueness-to-name  by  Dr.  J.K.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mate 

SPECIAL-HOME  PLANTERS 

Save  time 
with  our  ex- 
t  r  a  large 
trees.  Also 
roses,  shrub¬ 
bery,  ©  v  e  r  - 
greens,  etc. 

Send  for  complete  new  list — Free 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 

of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARO  CO. 

BOX  102,  WALLINGFORD  CONN 

Not  connected  with  any  other  “ Barnet "  company 
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<  /he  guide  toOt/ree/t's 
Unusual  Fruits 
and  Home 
garden  Specials 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  many 
that  will  surprise  and  delight 
your  friends.  New  productions  in 
every  line  —  Green-grown  Large- 
flowered  Mock-orange,  English 
Hybrid  Delphiniums,  Corsican 
Super-  Strawberry. 

Green’s  Caco  Grape — most  deli¬ 
cious  of  all.  Deep  wine  red — 
very  rich  in  sugar. 

Green's  Syracuse  Bed  Raspberry 
— double  size  and  of  highest  fla¬ 
vor.  Very  hardy.  Abundant  bear¬ 
er.  Green's  Bose  Pear  —  extra 
Delicious  buttery  flavor.  Vigorous 

B _  America’s  foremost  Bose  Collection 

(by  national  vote). 

Buy  direct  and  save  %  to  %.  Over  50 
years  growing  experience  in  trees,  shrubs, 
and  ornamentals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Cash  discounts  for  early  orders. 

Green's  Nursery  Co, 


large. 

grower 


43  Green  St., 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


S  stH  SetOnionPlanter 


S  aves  WorK  of  12  Men 


Does 

away 

with 

costly  hand 
planting. 

It  increases 
your  profits. 


Plants 
Onion  Sets 
and  Gladiolus  ,j 
Bulblets. 

Write  for 
^Catalogue. 


S  <5iH  Set  Onion  Planter  Co. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Iowa  Box  F 


I  and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical  Proven  Power 
Cultivator  for  Gardeners, 

Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists.  Nurserymen 
Fruit  Growers,  Country 
Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Beautiful  Dahlias  $1  ?ZI2 

10  Pompons,  St. 00.  fi  Choice  Gladioli  with  orders 
before  March  15th. 

C.  P-  EARLE.  Dahlia  Specialist 
1806  West  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS— 30— S2. 00,  unlabeled;  CO— $5.00,  labeled. 
Perennials,  cannas.  MRS.  K0WARB  H01SINGER,  Demon,  Md. 

Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees1 ■“Kra™ 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERT,  Box  101.  R0CKR0RT.  IND. 

2  YEARS  NO.  t— 100  Concord,  $6; 
2o -Diamond.  $3;  25  Caco,  $4.60; 
25  Lucile.  $2.60;  25  Niagara,  $2.25;  Cal.  Privet,  100 
two-year  18 to  26  inches,  $3.50.  Post  or  expresspaid. 
Bargain  list  free.  BARNHART'S  NURSERY,  Beltsvllle,  Md. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Approved  varieties— Officially  analized  and  tested 

BEANS— BARLEY— BUCKWHEAT— POTATOES— CORN— OATS 
Write  for  eircular  ini  simple.  E.  F.  HUMPHREYi  Ira,  N.  Y. 

LIME  and  FERTILIZER  SPREADER 

Made  to  attach  to  any  farm  cart  or  wagon,  $15.00. 

J.  S.  OREENLEAF  -  -  ■  ANSON,  MAINE 


VOLUME  III 

OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

THIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so that  any¬ 
one.  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tti  Street,  New  York 
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February  23,  1929 


Annual  Meeting  of  State 
Horticultural  Association 
of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Harrisburg 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  address  and  was  followed  by  the 
usual  secretary's  and  treasurer’s  reports 
on  Tuesday  afternoon.  R.  D.  Anthony 
of  State  College  spoke  briefly  on  “Les¬ 
sons  from  a  Survey  of  Orchard  Sites  in 
Pennsylvania,”  stating  that  out  of  a  total 
of  441  orchards  studied  in  the  Cuinber- 
land-Shenandoah  region  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  in  the  sur¬ 
vey,  the  average  yield  per  tree  for  these 
orchards,  all  of  which  Avere  at  least  15 
years  old,  was  only  1.2  barrels  per  tree 
per  year.  This  low  yield,  rather  than  Ioav 
prices,  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  re¬ 
sponsible  for  failure  in  this  region,  and 
it  was  largely  a  question  of  unfavorable 
sites.  Frosts  and  freezing  _  were  the 
largest  unpreventable  losses  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  as  well  as  in  any  of  the  remainder 
of  the  State,  but  preventable  losses  were 
even  greater  in  many  orchards  where  fer¬ 
tility  had  been  neglected.  If  orcharding 
is  to  succeed  in  this  region,  the  average 
tree  must  be  made  to  yield  more  than  1.2 
barrels  per  year. 

L.  C.  Carey,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  explained  the  national  legis¬ 
lation  on  standard  containers  for  fruit, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  sup¬ 
plementary  act  to  the  Standard  Contain¬ 
er  Act  of  1917  covering  all  wooden  fruit 
and  vegetable  containers,  except  crates  and 
boxes,  on  and  after  November  1,  1929. 
Mr.  Carey  described  an  unusual  bushel 
basket  made  for  strength  just  like  a  bar¬ 
rel  with  the  same  removable  heads.  This 
package  had  been  examined  in  the  course 
of  the  standardizing  inspection  work,  but 
held  a  little  less  than  a  bushel.  He  stated 
that  the  bent-bottom  tub  was  strong 
enough  for  any  reasonable  demand,  when 
the  lid  was  securely  fastened.  In  response 
to  a  question  as  to  the  testing  of  pack¬ 
ages  for  strength,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  bushel  baskets,  Mr.  Carey  replied  that 
there  was  no  such  testing  carried  on  so 
far,  but  that  there  would  be  if  a  demand 
developed.  S.  L.  Smedley,  J r.,  of  New¬ 
town  Square,  in  leading  the  discussion, 
observed  that  the  volume  provisions  of 
these  Federal  package  regulations  would 
eliminate  the  present  weight  confusion. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Farley,  of  New  Jersey,  told 
of  the  problems  of  New  Jersey  peach 
growers — their  chief  problem  at  present 
being  the  selling  of  peaches  at  a  price 
with  a  fair  return.  The  competition  of¬ 
fered  by  southern  peaches  has  resulted 
in  a  wholesale  pulling  out  of  Carman, 
Hiley  and  Belle  trees  as  no  longer  profit¬ 
able.  Even  Elberta  is  a  problem  in  years 
of  heavy  production,  although  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  better  in  Central  and  Northern 
New  Jersey  because  of  the  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing  of  Elberta  and  the  local  markets 
available.  Mr.  Farley  seconded  Dr.  An¬ 
thony’s  talk  on  orchard  sites,  stating  that 
many  New  Jersey  orchards  on  sites  un¬ 
fit  for  peaches  would  be  pulled  out  be¬ 
cause  of  yield  factors.  These  poor  sites 
produce  in  years  when  peaches  are  too 
plentiful  and  yield  no  fruit  when  the 
prices  are  more  favorable.  The  discus¬ 
sion  .developed  that  several  Pennsylvania 
men  had  used  an  oil  combined  with  lime- 
sulphur  or  other  sulphur  spray  on  their 
peaches  this  past  season,  with  no  injury 
resulting. 

James  Silver,  of  the  TL  S.  Biological 
Survey,  described  the  latest  developments 
in  mice  control  in  the  orchard.  This  topic 
was  of  particular  interest,  since  the  great 
majority  of  Pennsylvania  orchards  are  in 
sod,  and  since  the  mice  problem  was  keen¬ 
ly  felt  last  Winter.  Mr.  Silver  estimated 
that  these  pests  cost  eastern  fruit  men 
about  $144,000  a  year  altogether.  Wheat 
poisoned  with  strychnine  3vas  the  best 
control  to  date,  although  it  did  not  al¬ 
ways  work — the  mice  seem  to  take  dif¬ 
ferent  baits  in  different  orchards,  prob¬ 
ably  because  of  the  fleshy  roots  of  some 
weeds  furnishing  more  palatable  food 
than  the  poisoned  wheat. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Colby,  of  Urbana,  Ill.,  opened 
the  Wednesday  morning  session  with 
problems  in  strawberrv  culture,  with  both 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  associations  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Methods  for  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing  improvements  were  described.  Of 
note  was  the  use  of  a  divider  in  the  24- 
qt.  crate,  with  the  separating  strips  just 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  higher.  This  slight 
change  permitted  the  berry  shipments  to 
come  through  in  much  better  shape  than 
with  the  standard  type  of  divider.  Dr. 
Colby  concluded  his  strawberry  part  of 
the  program  with  the  words,  “to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  strawberry  growing,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  do  things  carefully  and  well ; 
the  grower  must  love  strawberries,  to  suc¬ 
ceed.”  Gilbert  Watts,  of  Bellwood,  de¬ 
scribed  his  method  of  establishing  the  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility  of  the  pickers. 
Transplanting  machines  were  in  use  in  at 
least  two  different  counties  of  the  State, 
and  were  giving  the  owners  satisfaction 
in  the  way  they  could  handle  strawber¬ 
ries. 

The  second  subject  for  Dr.  Colby  was 
the  outlook  for  raspberry  growing,  dur¬ 
ing  which  lie  stated  that  raspberry  grow¬ 
ing  could  be  successful  only  when  clean 
plants  were  used  in  starting  the  patch. 
Methods  of  roguing  and  destroying  dis¬ 
eased  plants  in  nursery  rows  and  in  final 
plantings  were  described.  Anthracnose  is 
one  of  the  major  pests  of  brambles  in 
Illinois,  while  it  is  of  minor  importance 
in  properly  sprayed  patches  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Pruning  and  training  were  said 


to  be  local  problems.  Paul  Thayer,  _  of 
Carlisle,  also  an  expert  in  small  fruits, 
lead  the  discussion. 

Howard  Ingerson,  of  Chardon,  Ohio, 
described  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  small  refrigeration  unit  on  the  farm. 
He  believes  that  this  has  paid  his  concern 
more  per  dollar  invested  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  their  fruit  handling  equipment. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Livingood,  Robesouia,  told 
how  his  refrigerating  unit  had  been  con¬ 
structed  and  how  it  had  paid  large  divi- 
dens  in  keeping  Elbertas  even  for  as  long 
as  six  weeks,  in  one  instance,  until  the 
market  was  ready  to  pay  fairer  prices  for 
them.  R.  U.  Blasingame,  of  State  Col¬ 
lege,  explained  various  methods  of  secur¬ 
ing  proper  insulation  for  such  storages. 

Of  major  interest  was  the  next  feature, 
“Stationary  Spray  Plants  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,”  presented  by  A.  J.  Farley,  who 
summed  up  New  Jersey  opinions  by 
claiming  that  every  grower  in  that  State 
who  had  put  in  a  stationary  plant  would 
not  be  without  it,  although  both  systems 
had  their  own  peculiar  disadvantages. 
His  advice  was  that  anyone  intending  to 
get  a  new  sprayer  and  who  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  altogether  with  the  portable  type 
should  investigate  the  stationary  system 
carefully.  G.  S.  L.  Carpenter,  Hancock, 
Md.,  gave  his  experiences  with  one  such 
plant  in  Adams  Co.,  Pa.  Mr.  Carpenter 
is  sold  on  the  stationary  type  of  instal¬ 
lation,  and  presented  figures  to  show  why 
it  was  a  sound  proposition. 

H.  N.  Worthley,  of  State  College,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  red  mite  and  other  orchard 
pests  of  1928.  As  there  was  widespread 
eomplaint  that  the  delayed  dormant  oil 
sprays  did  not  control  red  mite  the  past 
year,  Mr.  Worthley  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  following  the  oil  spray  with  the 
usual  Summer  application  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  to  clean  up  the  individuals  that  the 
oil  had  missed.  Corrugated  cardboard 
tree-trunk  bands,  treated  with  a  coal-tar 
product,  supposedly  for  killing  pupating 
codling  moths,  actually  seemed  to  favor 
the  pest  by  keeping  a  certain  disease 
from  attacking  the  pupating  worms. 

H.  W.  Thurston,  of  State  College, 
stated  the  present  status  of  dusting  ap¬ 
ples,  declaring  that  while  dusting  had  a 
place  in  protecting  apples  under  certain 
conditions,  the  standard  lime-sulphur 
sprays  were  still  the  more  efficient,  at 
least  as  far  as  apple  scab,  our  most  trou¬ 
blesome  apple  disease,  was  concerned. 

Thursday  morning,  Frank  Farnsworth, 
Waterville,  Ohio,  gave  his  experience  in 
the  local  marketing  of  fruit.  _  The  Farns¬ 
worths  have  had  wide  experience  in  this 
field,  and  Frank  presented  some  interest¬ 
ing  observations  and  figures  of  costs. 
Samuel  Fraser,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  talked 
on  economics  of  the  apple  industry. 
Frank  Farnsworth  appeared  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  second  time  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  fruit  growing.  One  set  of 
figures  dealt  with  two  different  makes  of 
tractors  and  their  cost  per  hour.  Costs 
for  various  operations  in  their  orchards 
Avere  explained  and  charted.  The  Farns¬ 
worths  are  in  a  position  to  tell  almost  in¬ 
stantly  where  their  operating  costs  are 
too  heavy  as  Avell  as  the  sources  of  in¬ 
come  and  their  distribution. 

Thomas  B.  Byrd,  brother  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia,  and  also  of  the  noted 
aviator-explorer,  followed  with  “Should 
We  Have  a  Mandatory  Apple  Grading 
Law  in  Pennsylvania?”  _  While  such  a 
laAv  is  successful  in  Virginia  where  most 
of  the  apples  are  shipped  in  carlots,  it 
was  believed  that  it  would  be  impossible 
and  impractical  to  enforce  such  a  law 
under  the  local  marketing  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  most  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  this  State  believes 
in  shipping-point  inspection  as  the  only 
workable  solution  so  far. 

The  meeting  crowded  to  capacity  a 
room  in  the  South  Office  Building  of  the 
State  Capitol,  usually  the  250  seats  in  the 
room  were  filled  and  often  many  extra 
seats  and  the  standing  room  were  filled. 
A  distinct  feeling  of  optimism  seemed  to 
prevail,  even  though  apple  prices  have 
not  been  too  favorable  this  season. 

Officers  elected  for  next  year  are : 
President,  J.  S.  Rittenbouse,  Lorane; 
vice-president,  C.  H.  Hayes,  North  East; 
secretary,  S.  W.  Fletcher,  State  College ; 
treasurer,  C.  B.  Snyder,  Ephrata. 

B.  H.  SUDDS. 


Is  There  Profit  in  This  Little 
Greenhouse 

I  have  had  a  greenhouse  (10x12  ft.) 
for  about  five  years,  just  raising  and 
wintering  plants  for  my  own  pleasure, 
and  through  reading  and  experience  I 
have  been  quite  successful  in  propagat¬ 
ing  and  raising  different  kinds  of  plants 
with  just  an  ordinary  coal  stove  for  heat. 
This  year  I  decided  to  have  a  small  boiler 
installed  with  tAvo  Avail  radiators  under 
the  benches,  but  the  estimates  I  have 
received  seem  all  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  building,  one  being  $210 
and  the  other  $225.  Of  course  the  green¬ 
house  is  now  attached  to  the  garage  and 
a  pipe  will  have  to  be  driven  from  the 
basement  to  the  greenhouse  for  water 
supply,  which  I  am  told  will  involve 
quite  a  bit  of  labor. 

Now  this  is  what  I  would  like  your 
opinion  on  :  Is  it  possible  in  a  building 
of  that  size  to  raise  enough  plants  to 
have  a  supply  of  plants  large  enough  for 
sale  on  hand  at  all  times?  How  much 
room  could  be  given  over  to  full-size 
plants  (about  8-in.  pots)  and  how  much 
to  the  smaller  ones  so  that  I  could  be 
sure  of  a  supply  of  plants  for  sale,  pro¬ 


vided,  of  course,  that  I  find  a  market  for 
them? 

I  Avould  like  to  have  the  hot-water  sys¬ 
tem  installed,  but  if  I  can  only  raise, 
say  10  mature  plants  one  week  and  not 
any  more  for  three  or  four  Aveeks  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  the  labor  involved. 

What  is  your  idea  of  a  cabinet  heater 
for  greenhouse?  They  work  on  the 
principle  of  a  pipeless  furnaee  but  do  you 
think  that  there  Avould  be  sufficient  heat 
under  the  benches  to  be  satisfactory? 

Ohio.  MRS.  E.  8.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  seems  to  us  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  question.  Such  a  small  green¬ 
house  can  furnish  a  great  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  Can  it  be  run  with  profit  also?  If 
it  is  to  return  revenue  vegetable  plants 
wTould  seem  the  logical  class  of  stock  to 
grow,  but  they  are  not  very  ornamental. 
What  have  other  plant  fanciers  done  Avith 
such  limited  space  under  glass? 


Building  House  of  Field 
Stone 

In  answer  to  H.  LI.,  who  inquires  about 
building  Avith  field  stones,  I  Avould  like  to 
tell  him  of  a  house  that  I  saAv  not  long 
ago  Avhich  appeared  to  be  very  attractive. 
The  foundation  and  first  story  are  con¬ 
structed  of  cobble  or  field  stones  and  the 
second  floor  and  roof  are  stained  cedar 
shingles,  the  latter  harmonizing  witli  the 
stoneAvork.  The  porch  is  of  colonial  de¬ 
sign,  also  made  of  stone.  An  arclnvny  is 
built  over  the  driveway,  being  joined  to 
the  side  of  the  house.  A  door  on  the  first 
floor  leads  out  to  the  driveway  and  makes 
it  convenient  to  enter  any  vehicle  during 
dry  or  Avet  Aveather.  This  house  is  ap¬ 
proximately  30  ft.  Avide  and  25  ft.  deep 
and  is  built  on  a  plot  85  by  150  ft. 

Englewood,  N.  J.  k.  b.  b. 


Cleaning  Sap  Pan 

Can  you  tell  me  Avhat  will  take  the 
sugar  sand  off  a  sap  pan  without  spoiling 
the  tinning?  f.  g. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  any  reader  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

From  the  maze  of  170  resolutions  the 
numerous  session  committees  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  crystallized  the  week’s 
work  into  a  few  brief  reports  and  the 
closing  day,  Feb.  8,  chronicled  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  of  action  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  meeting :  The  Grange  demanded  a 
State  enforcement  act  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Volstead  law;  reiterated 
the  position  of  one  year  ago  against 
forced  consolidation  of  school  districts ; 
favored  an  increase  in  the  tariff  rates  on 
farm  products  sufficient  to  afford  ample 
protection ;  approved  legislation  to  im¬ 
pose  a  tax  on  gasoline ;  called  for  legisla¬ 
tion  to  compel  hunters  to  obtain  farm 
owners’  consent  before  hunting  upon 
their  property ;  asking  for  a  modification 
of  the  present  laws  covering  assessment 
and  taxation  of  farm  property ;  opposed 
the  plan  for  a  unified  sanitary  milk  code 
for  the  New  York  milk  shed;  withheld 
approval  of  Governor  Roosevelt’s  farm  re¬ 
lief  plan  until  the  proposition  is  ma- 
tured. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  to  hold  its  1930  session  in 
New  York  State.  The  last  session  held 
in  the  Empire  State  was  in  1918,  when 
the  national  body  met  at  Syracuse.  The 
State  Grange  also  endorsed  the  candi¬ 
dacy  of  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber 
for  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  President-elect  Hoover. 

The  honored  guests  of  the  session 
were  Past  State  and  National  Master 
Sherman  J.  Lowell,  now  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federal  Tariff  Board  at 
Washington ;  State  Master  E.  B.  Dorsett, 
of  Pennsylvania ;  Editor  Charles  M. 
Gardner,  of  the  National  Grange  Month¬ 
ly,  Springfield,  Mass.;  J.  H.  Taylor,  of 
Potomac  Grange  No.  1,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  Leslie  R,  Smith,  of  Hadley,  Mass., 
secretary  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Grange;  Past  State  Master 
S.  L.  Strivings,  of  Castile,  N.  Y. 

Invitations  have  been  received  for  the 
1930  session  from  Syracuse,  Niagara 
Falls,  Buffalo,  New  York  City  and  Mon¬ 
treal.  Selection  of  the  place  will  be  made 
by  the  executive  committee  the  latter 
part  of  May.  H.  E.  Aiken  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  County  was  re-elected  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  for  a  three- 
year  term.  He  has  served  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  since  1922.  .  , 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sessions  of 
the  week  was  the  lecturers’  conference, 
conducted  by  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur, 
State  Lecturer,  and  attended  by  over  200 
lecturers.  Addresses  were  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  lecturers  by  State  Master  Dor- 
sett,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Past  Master 
Strivings,  of  New  York  State.  Both 
speakers  had  previous  service  as  State 
Lecturers.  Miss  Arthur  called  attention 
to  the  school  for  Grange  lecturers,  to  be 
held  at  Cornell  University  April  8-13, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  State  Grange. 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  Jerome  of  Syracuse, 
retiring  Juvenile  Grange  deputy,  report¬ 
ed  that  there  were  2,050  members  in  the 
G6  Juvenile  Granges  of  the  State,  a  gain 
of  229  during  the  year.  Eight  new 
Juvenile  Granges  have  been  c-gamzed 
during  the  year,  two  in  Onondaga  Coun¬ 
tv  and  one  each  in  the  counties  of  Os¬ 
wego,  Cayuga,  Steuben,  Yates,  Dutchess 
and  Sullivan.  . ,  .  ^  ..  „ 

The  total  amount  paid  into  the  Re¬ 
volving  Scholarship  Fund  since  its ;  es¬ 
tablishment  five  years  ago  lias  been  $10,- 
037,  reported  Secretary  II.  M.  Stanley 
of  the  committee  having  the  fund  m 
charge.  During  the  year  contributions 
have  been  received  from  329  Granges, 
and  no  gifts  had  been  received  from  545 
Granges.  The  “Magic  Gavel”  has  been 
the  means  of  adding  over  $1,800  to  the 
fund  in  its  travels  through  the  State, 
collections  being  taken  at  each  Grange 
visited  by  the  gavel,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Scholarship  Fund.  The  loans  of  the  past 
year  amounted  to  $1,350,  the  interest  rate 
being  2  per  cent.  Following  the  reading 
of  the  report,  State  Flora  Mrs.  Blanche 
Clemmons,  of  Livingston  County,  on  be¬ 
half  of  her  county,  turned  over  to  the 
fund  an  additional  $210  in  gold.  With 
the  many  calls  for  loans,  Secretary  Stan¬ 
ley  said  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  add 
to'  the  fund  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  give 
aid  to  those  who  need  it  for  help  in  pro¬ 
curing  an  education.  State  Master  Free¬ 
stone  commended  the  work  most  highly, 
saying  that  he  considered  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  activities  ever  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Grange. 

The  second  Sunday  in  November  was 
designated  as  Grange  Sunday  by  the 
State  Grange  and  the  members  of  each 
subordinate  Grange  were  urged  to  at¬ 
tend  divine  service  on  that  day. 

Glen  L.  Owen,  of  Yates  County,  was 
elected  president  of  the  State  Deputies’ 
Association  to  succeed  Burt  Schwartz,  of 
Cayuga  County. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  session  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  send  the 
sympathy  of  the  Grange  to  Herbert  E. 
Cook,  of  Denmark,  Lewis  County,  who  is 
seriously  ill.  Mr.  Cook  is  one  of  the  best 
known  Grange  members  in  the  State  and 
was  for  many  years  a  conductor  of  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes. 

The  honor  of  having  attended  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  State  Grange  sessions  be¬ 
longs  to  Mrs.  O.  M.  Wixon,  of  Elmira, 
the  recent  session  being  her  fortieth.  Mrs. 
Wixon  was  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Chemung  County  Pomona  Grange,  the 
first  Pomona  formed  in  New  York  State. 
She  is  the  present  secretary  of  her  Po¬ 


mona,  but  has  not  held  the  office  con¬ 
tinuously.  She  joined  the  order  55  years 
ago.  Her  husband,  O.  M.  Wixon,  served 
Chemung  County  as  deputy  for  28  years. 

The  sixth  degree  was  conferred  upon 
a  class  of  982,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Watertown’s  record  class  of  1926,  is 
the  largest  sixth  degree  class  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  State  Grange.  Last  year  at 
Poughkeepsie  the  class  numbered  954. 
Watertown’s  record  was  1,087. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

If  you  ask  me,  old  January  was  about 
the  worst  month  we  have  ever  had  here 
in  Michigan.  A  constant  succession  of 
icy  rains,  sleet,  snow  and  below  zero 
weather  caused  the  roads  and  fields  to 
take  on  a  glare  of  slippery  ice,  which  has 
lasted  for  weeks,  making  even  walking 
dangerous.  I  cut  across  a  neighbor’s 
wheat  field  on  my  way  to  the  store  and 
the  wind  blew  me  along  the  ice  so  fast 
I  could  not  stop  until  I  sprawled  length¬ 
wise,  which  I  did  three  times  before  I 
struck  grass  to  stop  my  wild  glide.  Cars 
have  skidded  into  ditches  faster  than 
we  were  able  to  help  them  out,  but  the 
boys  and  I  maintained  a  lookout,  and 
sallied  out  with  a  rope  frequently  to  help 
out  a  skidding  car.  The  rated  horse¬ 
power  of  a  car  is  a  poor  indication  of  its 
strength,  as  they  are  the  most  aggravat- 
ingly  helpless  things  when  you  need 
power  most.  One  old  spavined  nag  has 
more  power  in  his  old  hide  than  a  car 
rated  as  60  horsepower.  We  have  so  com¬ 
pletely  outgrown  horse-drawn  vehicles 
that  not  a  horse  in  the  neighborhood  is 
sharp  shod,  so  they  stayed  in  the  barn 
while  we  attached  a  rope,  got  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  road  and  pulled  the 
stranded  cars  up  on  the  ice  again,  but  it 
took  a  number  of  us  on  the  rope.  The 
boys  stood  at  the  front  windows  actually 
hoping  another  car  would  slide  into  the 
ditch,  as  they  enjoyed  the  excitement. 

The  fields  are  icy  so  that  climbing  a 
stepladder  to  prune  trees  is  a  risky  busi¬ 
ness,  as  I  found  out  when  the  ladder 
gently  slid  away  and  left  me  come  crash¬ 
ing  down  through  the  limbs.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  are  weeks  behind  with  their  trim¬ 
ming,  but  I  notice  they  are  the  ones  who 
had  plenty  of  time  to  gad  around  last 
Fall  when  the  weather  was  fine.  By 
pruning  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  and 
thawing  out  between  times  I  have  man¬ 
aged  to  get  over  my  orchards  and  vine¬ 
yards,  so  that  I  am  through  now  and  can 
let  the  blizzards  blow.  One  comforting 
thought  is  that  a  severe  Winter  has  al¬ 
ways  been  followed  by  a  good  fruit  year 
although  it  would  naturally  seem  dif¬ 
ferent.  Easter  comes  in  March  this 
year,  and  an  early  Easter  means  an 
early  Spring. 

A  grand  awakening  is  awaiting  the 
three  older  children  as  the  mothers’  club 
of  the  school  has  arranged  with  a  local 
dentist  to  do  dental  work  for  all  the 
school  children.  Next  Saturday  will  be 
the  turn  for  Minerva,  Fop  and  Kenny, 
and  they  are  looking  forward  to  it  with 
pleased  anticipation.  They  Avonder  why 
I  tell  them  they  will  be  just  as  glad  to 
come  home  as  they  were  to  go,  but  just 
wait  until  that  dentist  begins  -to  explore 
their  knee  joints  via  a  tooth  cavity  and 
aided  by  a  drill.  I  shiver  every  time  I 
see  a  dentist’s  sign.  Painless  dentistry 
is  one  of  the  ancient  jokes  invented  to 
lure  the  unwary  into  the  chamber  of  tor¬ 
tures  but  I  have  met  those  fiends  enough 
times  to  know  better  than  listen  to  their 
fairy  tales.  My  brother  had  two  teeth 
pulled  the  other  day,  then  made  the  sad 
discovery  that  those  two  were  the  ones 
which  held  his  pipe,  and  that  was  a  real 
tragedy.  An  unwary  neighbor  had  a 
small  cavity  which  his  wife  pursuaded 
him  must  be  filled  at  once.  The  dentist 
sent  him  to  another  who  took  an  X-ray 
for  $10  and  made  a  chart  for  another  $10. 
Then  the  dentist  made  a  number  of 
flourishes  with  a  tray  full  of  torture  im¬ 
plements  and  made  an  appointment  for 
next  day.  When  those  two  buccaneers 
got  through  the  bill  was  $87,  which  hurt 
worse  than  the  toothache,  but  taught  a 
real  lesson. 

One  merciful  thing  about  dentist  and 
hospital  bills  is  that  they  are  so  large 
they  invariably  stun  the  one  who  pays 
the'  bill  so  that  he  does  not  recover  his 
senses  until  the  money  has  been  paid. 

Minerva  has  difficulty  with  her  arith¬ 
metic  and  begs  her  dad  for  help.  To¬ 
gether  we  reason  out  those  problems  and 
solve  them  to  a  frazzle  getting  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer ;  she  copies  the  work  neatly 
and  turns  in  her  paper  but  the  teacher 
gasps  with  horror  and  proceeds  to  solve 
the  same  problems  with  another  and 
much  involved  method.  When  a  pile  of 
wood  has  to  be  chased  over  three  large 
sheets  of  tablet  paper  before  we  can  find 
how  much  it  is  worth  at  $4  a  cord,  I 
fear  we  farmers  will  have  to  quit  sell¬ 
ing  wood.  When  it  takes  27  different  op¬ 
erations  to  figure  the  cost  of  21/4  yards 
of  cloth  at  12  cents  a  yard,  I  wonder  how 
the  clerks  make  change  so  quickly,  but 
perhaps  I  am  out  of  date  in  arithmetic. 
Right  here  and  now,  I  warn  other  un¬ 
wary  fathers  to  beware  of  assisting 
daughters  with  problems,  if  you  wish  to 
maintain  your  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
infallibility.  When  Minerva  gets  into 
high  school  and  wishes  help  with  her 
algebra,  I  shall  flee  to  the  tall  woods 
even  if  I  have  taught  that  subject.  The 
boys  never  bring  a  book  home  from 
school  but  go  their  way  with  cheerful  in¬ 
difference,  yet  make  good  grades  some¬ 
how.  L.  B.  B. 

Michigan. 


Doubly  Certified  Kellys’ Trees — 

Assure  Your  Getting  Fruit  You  Order 

You  are  doubly  protected  against  disappointment  and 
loss  by  the  True-to-Name  Lead  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  growers’  Association  and  our  own  Guarantee. 

The  Association  is,  of  course,  outside  our  organization 
and  disinterested.  Its  corps  of  examiners  under  the  direction 
of  their  agent,  Dr.  Shaw — an  eminent  authority  on  fruit 
growing — have  inspected  and  certified  over  90,000  Kellys’ 
trees  to  be  “True-to-Name”  for  the  1928  season.  Their 
Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  bears  fruit  true  to  name. 

Our  Guarantee  is  also  a  real  protection  to  you.  We  have 
a  reputation  to  sustain,  built  up  over  a  period  of  48  years. 

Nearly  Half  Century  of  Experience 

Our  many  years’  experience  and  the  fact  that  ail  Kellys’ 
trees  are  propagated  c~  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — 
not  on  piece  roots — planted  on  upland  ground  where  there 
is  good  air  drainage,  account  for  the  success 
of  our  customers. 

And  you  save  the  middleman’s  profit  on  the 
highest  quality  trees  when  you  order  Kellys’. 

Our  1929  Catalog  is  our  only  salesman — you 
buy  from  us  direct  and  we  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  you  for  your  results. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

178  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


KELLYS’ 

„  G2A£t0fecCs 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 

Don't  waste  your  time  and  effort  with  poor  seed. 
The  difference  in  cost  is  so  small  that  you  should 
use  only  the  best  seed  of  the  finest  varieties  and 
make  your  garden  a  success. 

Harris’  Seeds  are  raised  according  to  the  best 
scientific  methods  so  that  they  attain  the  highest 
possible  standards  of  earliness,  quality  and  yield. 

We  are  large  growers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
seed, Northern  Grown  Field  Corn  Seed,  Farm 
Seed  and  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 

Our  new  catalogue  contains  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  for  your  garden,  and  offers  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  buying  the  finest  possible  seeds  direct 
Irom  the  grower,  at  low  prices. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Buy  “ 

Direct. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

R.  F.  D.  7,  Coldwater,  N.  Y.  ^ 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


WEST  BRANCH  SWEEPSTAKE 

SEED  CORN 

FOR  SALE 

With  90%  or  better  germination  guaranteed 
Write  for  prices  and  particulars  to  the 
West  Branch  Co-operative  Seed  Growers  Aat’n 
Montgomery,  Pennsylvania 


Berry  Plants 

37  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 

Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen¬ 
tals  our  specialty.  Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 
New  Msitodon  Evsrbesrinf  Stravbsrry 
Latham  Red  Raspberry,  finest  that. grows 
New  Red  Leered  Japanese  Barberry 
'New  Kelts  Peach,  best  to  follow  Elbma 
Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  P35  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.  N.  SCARfF'S  SONS.  N«w  Carlisle.  Ohio 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36-pages,  15  Illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


lO  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Blooming  size  and  New  1929  Catalog  for  a  dime. 

GEO.  G.  FOWI.ER 

Main  Street  Franklin,  N.  H. 


100  Gladiolus  for  $2 


PREPAID  ANYWHERE 

But  you  must 
have  my  list 
named  varieties.  Your  success  in  garden  means  first  to 
have  good  bulbs.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
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LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  $1  .2S  assorted.  I  O  Dahlia*, 
$1,26,  Catalog.  GLAOAIILi*  FARMS,  Chicapee  Falli, Mata. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 
Wakefields,  Dutch.  Ballhcad,  Copenhigen,  Gold¬ 
en  Acre.  Postpaid:  500,  $1.50  ;  1000,  82.50.  Ex¬ 
press  paid :  500,  $1.25 ;  1000,  $2.15 ;  5000.  89.40. 
Early  Tomato,  Pepper.  Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant 
later,  write.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler — Carman  No.  3 

Save  Money— Buy  Direct  from  Grower 
N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Strictly  first-class,  large  size  and  well  rooted.  $1,00 
per  thousand  f.  o.  b.  here.  Mention  variety  wanted. 

GCAifAMEK  PLANT  CO.  -  TY  TY,  GA. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rural*  and 
Russel  Rural*— College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO  OP.  SEE0  POTATO  ASS'N  INC.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


COOK’S  CEKTIFIED  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  W* 

pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Muloclt;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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200,000,000 


bushels  lost 

each  year  to  grain  diseases 


This  new  seed  treatment  will 
SAVE  your  sha^e 


EVERY  year,  seed  diseases  steal 
200,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
from  American  farmers.  Many 
seed-borne  organisms  rob  them  of 
millions  of  dollars,  in  fields  and 
at  market. 

After  years  of  research,  here  and 
abroad,  chemists  of  the  Bayer- 
Semesan  Company  have  developed 
a  new  and  amazing  dust  disinfect¬ 
ant  for  seed,  by  which  grain  dis¬ 
eases  may  be  effectively  controlled 
and  our  staggering  losses  reduced. 

The  name  of  this  new  disinfectant 
is  Du  Bay  Ceresan.  Use  it  to  con¬ 
trol  9  important  diseases  of  grains: 

WHEAT — Bunt  or  stinking 
smut,  and  seed-borne  flag  smut. 

OATS — Both  loose  and  covered 
smut. 

BARLEY — Stripe  disease  and 
covered  smut  and  loose  smut  in 
certain  six-row  winter  varieties. 

SORGHUM — Kernel  smuts. 

RYE — Seed-borne  stem  smut. 


Seed  Disinfectants 


Although  Du  Bay  Ceresan  is  new, 
it  has  been  tested  for  two  years  by 
many  authorities,  including  state 
agricultural  colleges,  experiment 
stations  and  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Dr.  Benjamin  Koehler, 
of  the  Illinois  Station,  recently  re¬ 
leased  the  statement  that  Ceresan 
gave  perfect  control  of  oats  smut, 
and  a  yield  increase  of  two  times 
that  obtained  with  formaldehyde. 

Ceresan  also  gave  first  satisfactory 
control  of  barley  stripe. 

Ceresan  does  not  clog  the  drill  or 
rust  metal  parts.  Cheaply  and 
easily  applied.  Harmless  to  seed. 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops  can 
be  controlled  with  Du  Bay  Seed 
Disinfectants.  Mail  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  information,  or  ask  your 
seedsman,  druggist,  hardware  dealer 
or  general  merchant  for  pamphlets 
on  Semesan  Jr.,  the  dust  disinfect¬ 
ant  for  seed  corn ;  Semesan  Bel,  the 
instantaneous  potato  dip,  and 
Semesan  for  vegetable  and  flower 
seed  and  bulbs.  Bayer-Semesan 
Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Successors  to  Seed 
Disinfectants  Divisions  of  The 
Bayer  Company  and  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Company. 


CERESAN 

Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  booklets  checked  below. 

□  Cereal  □  Corn  □  Potato  □  Flower  □  Vegetable 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.D . 

Town . County . 

State . Dealer’s  Name' . . 

_ (A -20) 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Robert). 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Whit*  Pine.  $1.60— Redwosd.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross  bai-, ten. 
onaseeurely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  »  $2.60  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  6  BRO.  Depl.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


SPEED— POWER— RELIABILITY 

All  this— and  more  you  get  in  the  world 
famous  “Friend’  ’  Sprayer,  for  ‘  ‘Friend’  ’ 
has  to  its  credit  the  greatest  number  of 
liquid  sprayer  improvements. 

Why  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  growing  good 
clean  fruit?  A  really  dependable  sprayer  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world,  and  the  “Friend” 
Sprayer  is  as  dependable  as  a  true  friend. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.  120  East  Ave.  Gasport,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Co-operation  in  Cheese  Sales 

Some  fifteen  or  more  years  ago  Geo.  G.  Sheffield.  In  this  zone  the  freight  differ- 


Royce,  a  farmer  in  the  eastern  part  of  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  farmers’  club  in  the  vicinity  of 
McCombs.  It  took  three  years  of  consid- 
eiation  and  encouragement  from  his  good 
wife  to  develop  courage  enough  to  send 
out  a  call  for  the  first  meeting.  He  was 
astonished  himself  at  the  response.  The 
club  was  promptly  formed.  Programs 
were  prepared  for  each  meeting  and 
provided  entertainment  for  old,  young  and 
middle-aged.  After  the  feasting  of  mind 
and  body  the  young  people  had  their 
music  and  then  danced  up  to  12  o’clock 
when  they  went  home.  There  was  some 
objection  to  the  dance,  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  club  lessened  the  at¬ 
tendance  and  patronage  of  the  public 
places  and  the  objections  subsided. 

Of  course,  with  a  membership  of  200 
farm  families,  farm  topics  were  discussed. 
One  of  the  most  helpful  practices  was 
that  the  president  usually  called  some  lay 
member  to  preside  at  the  meetings.  This 
developed  the  talent  of  both  old  and  young 
members,  and  contributed  not  only  to  the 
interest  but  also  to  the  success  of  the  club. 
The  discussions  developed  a  general  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  local  farm  problems, 
and  prepared  the  way  by  acquaintance  and 
understanding  of  one  another  for  the  work 
that  followed. 

In  1919  the  McComb  Co-operative 
Cheese  Factory  was  organized.  It  had 
eight  factories  and  operated  for  three 
years.  Then  the  members  reincorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  Co-operative  Cheese  Association 
with  12  members.  Later  the  business  was 
further  increased.  It  now  operates  23 
plants. 

The  association  is  organized  under  the 
co-operative  law.  Each  of  the  locals  is 
an  independent  local  organization  in  it¬ 
self.  The  locals  then  affiliate  to  form  a 
central  or  selling  association.  The  cen¬ 
tral  has  23  directors,  one  being  elected  by 
each  of  the  locals,  so  that  the  central 
body  acquires  all  its  authority  from  the 
locals,  and  is  at  all  times  under  their 
direction  and  control.  For  convenience 
a  small  executive  committee  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  is  appointed  to  direct  the  sales.  Mr. 
C.  S.  Wicks  is  president  and  Clinton 
Mayhew  secretary. 

Since  the  increase  of  the  business  Mr. 
C.  E.  Griffin  has  been  engaged  as  sales 
manager.  Mr.  Griffin  is  an  experienced 
cheese  producer  and  salesman.  He  for¬ 
merly  operated  10  plants  and  sold  the 
product.  These  have  all  come  into  the 
association. 

The  association  adopted  and  registered 
the  trade-mark  “Norco”,  from  North 
County.  It  produces  principally  wash 
curd  cheese.  Boston  is  the  principal 
market  for  this  brand  of  cheese.  It  is  the 
only  market  which  publishes  quotations 
on  it.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  also  take  some  and  a  considerable 
trade  has  been  developed  for  it  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York.  For  this  trade  a  10-pound 
cheese  is  put  up.  This  is  delivered  by  a 
truck  bought  by  the  association  for  the 
purpose.  This  local  trade  is  developing 
and  promises  to  absorb  more  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  from  year  to  year. 

There  are  three  boards  of  trade  for  the 
sale  of  cheese  in  Northern  New  York,  at 
Canton,  Gouverneur  and  Watertown. 
Prices  are  determined  and  quotations 
made  in  these  centers,  but  they  do  not 
trade  in  the  product  of  this  association 
nor  do  they  quote  prices  for  wash  curd 
cheese.  These  prices  as  well  as  the  sales 
are  all  made  by  the  sales  manager  under 
the  direction  of  the  executive  committee 
or  the  board  of  directors. 

The  active  cheese  season  runs  from 
about  May  1  to  November  1,  but  the  finan¬ 
cial  report  is,  of  course,  figured  for  the 
calendar  year.  It  shows  total  pounds  of 
cheese  made  3,147,540.25,  average  price 
23.074  cents  per  pound,  and  total  receipts 
$753,954.64.  Disbursements  are  sent  to 
local  associations  for  distribution  to  pa¬ 
trons  for  weekly  sales.  For  192S  the 
special  dividend  to  patrons  amounted  to 
$7,802.65  in  addition  to  regular  payments 
at  prices  which  ran  for  month  to  month 
a  little  better  than  the  board  of  trade 
quotations. 

The  average  price  paid  patrons  during 
seven  months  for  3  per  cent  milk  was 
$2,310  per  100  pounds,  compared  with 
$2,183  paid  by  the  pool  in  the  same  zone 
during  the  same  period,  and  $2,484  by 


ential  is  5  cents  per  100  pounds  against 
the  fluid  milk  shipper. 

For  the  cheese  season,  from  May  to 
November  during  the  year  1928,  the  West 
Pierrepont  Cheese  Factory  sold  its  cheese 
through  the  Canton  Board  of  Trade,  and 
returned  patrons  an  average  of  $2.38  per 
100  pounds  of  3  per  cent  milk. 


New  Hampshire  Women 
Plan  Budget  Gardens 

Fifty  New  Hampshire  women  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  State  Extension  Service 
this  year  in  raising  demonstration  home 
gardens  in  the  counties  in  which  they 
live.  The  gardens  will  be  worked  on  the 
budget  plan.  .1.  R.  Hepler,  garden  spe¬ 
cialist  at  the  State  University,  will  assist 
in  estimating  the  amounts  of  seed,  fertil¬ 
izer  and  area  that  are  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  vegetables  to  supply  the 
Summer  table  of  each  family  with  fresh 
foods  and  the  Winter  table  with  canned 
goods.  Miss  Louise  Whitcomb,  nutrition 
specialist,  and  the  county  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents  will  advise  with  the  can¬ 
ning.  Mr.  Hepler  will  visit  each  garden 
twice  during  the  year,  once  in  the  early 
season  and  later  when  the  crops  are  well 
along. 

In  all,  33  different  kinds  of  vegetables 
will  be  grown  in  the  gardens.  All  plans 
thus  far  have  called  for  string  beans,  car¬ 
rots,  beets  and  lettuce.  Tomatoes,  sweet 
corn,  peas,  cabbage,  squash,  cucumbers 
and  parsnips  are  next  in  the  order  of 
their  popularity  with  the  housewives, 
according  to  a  preliminary  questionnaire. 


The  Retrospective  Period  of 
Life 

The  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Twitchell 
on  page  189  brings  forcibly  to  mind  many 
things  in  the  past — not  so  many  as  he 
has,  I  being  nearly  a  score  of  years 
younger.  When  one  turns  the  sixtieth 
corner  in  life,  he  enters  the  reminiscent 
period,  or  about  that  age.  If  one  is  not 
careful  to  avoid  melancholy  tendencies  he 
will  be  thus  afflicted  also.  Much,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  on  the  make-up  of  the  per¬ 
son.  I  know  a  man  who  in  about  a  month 
will  be  99  years  old.  Until  about  five 
years  ago  he  would  recite  things  that 
happened  80  years  before  with  all  the 
merriment  of  his  youthful  days.  His  was 
always  a  mirthful  disposition. 

I  went  to  Washington  in  1918  to  do 
my  part  in  the  World  War  work.  Now 
I  have  the  work  of  that  period  to  add  to 
the  retrospect  of  hard  farm  work,  school 
teaching,  insuring  and  journalism.  For 
many  years  I  had  much  desired  to  pass 
some  time  at  the  Capital,  and  the  great 
struggle  afforded  such  an  opportunity. 

As  a  boy  I  can  remember  seeing  men 
(civilians)  wearing  parts  of  soldiers’ 
uniforms,  left-overs  from  the  Civil  War. 
Now  as  life  is  going  toward  the  sunset, 
I  see  men  wearing  the  khaki  garments. 

Few  of  us  there  are  who  in  looking 
backward  do  not  find  regret.  Enmity 
instead  of  friendship  has  been  established 
in  many  eases,  perhaps.  Harsh  words 
may  have  been  given  and  received,  which 
put  a  blur  on  the  canvas  which  our  lives 
are  painting.  We  shall  not  find  unbroken 
serenity  till  we  pass  the  great  divide.  My 
memory  carries  back  to  stone-ground 
flour,  to  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  card¬ 
ing  mill.  These  days  are  much  different, 
though  it  costs  more  to  live  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Who  will  say  it  is  not  worth 
more?  c.  M.  drake. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Hose  on  Hydraulic  Ram 

Can  a  hose-  be  used  direct  on  a  hydrau¬ 
lic  ram,  %  in.  output,  or  should  the  water 
be  forced  into  a  tank  under  pressure,  or 
open  tank  at  a  certain  height? 

Lawsonham,  Pa.  G.  R.  H. 

A  ram  of  the  size  indicated,  %-in.  dis¬ 
charge,  would  deliver  water  at  the  rate 
of  from  one-fourth  to  possibly  two-thirds 
of  a  gallon  per  minute,  the  exact  amount 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  water  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  ram,  the  fall  and  the  height 
to  which  the  water  had  to  be  raised.  This 
would  make  a  rather  small  supply  for  a 
hose ;  furthermore,  the  water  flow  from  a 
ram  is  not  uniform,  which  would  make 
the  water  come  in  a  series  of  spurts  from 
the  hose. 

Because  of  these  conditions  better  sat¬ 
isfaction  will  be  secured  by  pumping  the 
water  from  the  ram  either  to  an  elevated 
tank  or  to  a  pressure  tank  as  suggested. 
This  will  permit  using  water  faster  than 
the  ram  pumps  it  for  a  short  period,  and 
will  give  a  uniform  flow  at  the  hose 
nozzle.  A  pressure  tank  can  be  arranged  to 
give  a  greater  pressure  than  an  elevated 
tank,  unless  a  considerable  height  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Where  one  is  used,  a  pressure  re¬ 
lief  valve  should  be  placed  in  the  line  to 
avoid  excess  pressure  in  the  tank. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an 
opportnuity  to  build  a  concrete  storage 
tank  in  a  nearby  hillside,  greater  capacity 
for  water  storage  can  be  secured  than  is 
possible  with  the  pressure  tank.  R.  H.  8. 
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Every  Farmer 


will  want  this  FREE 


CLOVER,  alfalfa,  alsike,  white 
clover — in  our  30  years  as 
seedsmen  we  have  learned  many  in¬ 
teresting  and  very  valuable  facts 
about  these  great  money-crops. 

(n  our  year-round  work  of  studying 
crops  and  markets,  examining,  test¬ 
ing  and  buying  seed,  comparing  va¬ 
rieties  and  grading,  new  facts  are  al¬ 
ways  coming  to  light,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  pass  on  to  our  friends  the 
information  so  gathered. 

it  is  not  possible  to  put  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  our  catalog  and  we  have 
decided  to  issue  a  series  of  Bulletins 
on  Better  Seeding  Methods  during 
the  year.  Each  will  deal  with  one 
particular  kind  of  crop  and  we  shall 
try  to  make  every  one  well  worth 
reading  and  keeping. 

Tell  us  what  crops  you  grow  and 
we  shall  send  the  bulletins  to  you 
free  as  they  are  published. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  626,  Landisville 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Dreer’s 

Garden  Book 


Use  of  Wood  Ashes 

How  can  I  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  hardwood  ashes  around  a  suburban 
flower  and  vegetable  garden?  What  is 
their  analysis?  Should  they  be  applied 
straight  or  mixed  with  soil  and  spread 
over  the  area  where  you  wish  to  use 
them?  I-.  K.  p. 

Connecticut. 

Ashes  from  wood  are  a  useful  fertilizer 
around  the  garden.  They  contain  about 
25  to  30  per  cent  of  lime,  and  3  to  4  per 
cent  of  potash.  They  are  too  strong  to 
be  put  directly  against  the  stems  of 
plants  or  into  the  hills  when  planting, 
but  if  scattered  along  the  rows  or  around 
the  hills  and  worked  in  they  will  not  do 
any  damage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mix 
the  ashes  with  earth  or  any  other  ma¬ 
terial  in  using  them.  Practically  all  gar¬ 
den  plants  are  benefited  by  the  use  of 
ashes,  with  possible  exception  of  pota¬ 
toes  which,  because  of  the  lime  content 
in  the  ashes,  might  be  more  scabby  than 
otherwise. 


Plum  Black  Knot 

I  have  25  plum  trees.  A  year  ago  they 
were  all  clean  and  healthy  but  early  in 
the  Fall  knots  or  growths  began  to  form 
on  the  branches  and  they  are  still  spread¬ 
ing,  until  now  some  of  the  largest  trees 
have  not  a  twig  but  what  is  infected. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.  c.  T.  s. 

The*  trouble  with  the  plums  is  black 
knot,  which  is  a  virulent  disease  that 
spreads  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  in¬ 
curable.  The  law  in  New  York  State 
forbids  keeping  any  trees  with  this  men¬ 
ace  on  them,  and  inspectors  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
have  power  to  destroy  any  trees  found 
harboring  the  black  knot.  All  plum  trees 
are  not  equally  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

The  only  way  one  can  get  along  where 
it  is  prevalent  at  all  is  to  destroy  any 
trees  that  are  badly  affected  by  cutting 
out  all  branches  or  twigs  with  knots  as 
fast  as  any  of  them  are  seen,  and  burning 
at  once.  If  this  work  is  done  thoroughly 
trees  you  now  have  may  be  prevented 
from  getting  the  trouble. 


Oats  and  Sweet  Clover 

I  have  been  using  Sweet  clover,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  soil  improvement,  on  about  50 
acres  of  bottom  ground,  using  a  two-year 
rotation,  oats  and  Sweet  clover,  and 
then  following  it  with  corn.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  the  Sweet  clover  attains  such 
a  great  growth  by  harvest  time  it  is  away 
up  in  the  butts,  even  though  the  binder 
is  set  as  high  as  possible.  If  the  season 
is  at  all  wet  the  clover  is  above  the  bands. 
Of  course  there  is  always  more  or  less 
trouble  with  the  straw  curing  properly. 
I  have  been  seeding  Fulghum  oats  about 
the  first  of  April  and  scarified  white 
Sweet  clover  immediately  afterwards,  or 
within  a  day  or  two.  Do  you  know  of 
any  practical  way  of  retarding  this  un¬ 
dergrowth,  or  any  way  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty?  B.  E.  E. 


MAKE  your  garden  the 
pride  of  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  This  1929  book  of  ours 
will  help  you  by  suggesting 
the  best  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables  and  telling  you  how  to 
plant  and  grow  them 
so  they  will  look  like 
the  beautiful  pictures 
it  shows. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention 
Rural  New-Yorker 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


rood  seei 


Grown  from  Selected  Stocks 

tes!ed  seeds  sure  to  produce.  Sold  f 
Lpp  satisfied  customers.  Prices  reasonab 
e^tra  packages  with  every  order. 

,  Large  catalog  with  hundreds  of  pi 

and  nSihKget,ab1^  and  flowers-  Send  y°ur 
and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  145  S.  First  St.f  Rockford,  li 

OATS 

cultivation0 °f  most  Productive  oats 
715  b  •  a!ld  upward  per  acre  are  fi 
4  462c  h!  targe,  white,  meaty  grains  weighi 

w.‘  t bs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  qualil 

f i  h  „ „a rox,m a ^ \n &  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  qua 
r  le,s'  ‘ ,^ou  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  A1 
l.ady  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Beard 
and  Smooth  Barley.  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clov< 
”.rne  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Oh 


U/AMTEO— For  Connecticut,  quantity  of 
and  Khodendrong.  e.  o.  mills,  iso 


Mountain  Laurel 

Braarfway,  New  York 


R.  N.-Y. — Any  experience  from  readers 
will  be  welcome. 


Handling  Wet  Field 

We  have  an  eight-acre  field  on  our 
farm  which  is  very  wet.  If  the  Slimmer 
is  hot  and  dry  there  is  still  a  lot  of  mois¬ 
ture  on  the  east  and  south  sides.  There 
is  a  swamp  adjoining  on  the  east  side. 
This  land  as  it  is  now  is  worthless.  Noth¬ 
ing  will  grow  there  on  account  of  its 
being  so  wet.  Can  it  be  drained  by  dig¬ 
ging  a  ditch  the  whole  length  of  the  field 
on  the  east  side,  and  filling  in  with  ordi¬ 
nary  rocks  from  stone  walls?  After  the 
rocks  are  put  in  could  the  trench  be  filled 
up  with  dirt  so  one  could  plow  over  it? 

Rhode  Island.  j.  w.  B. 

Filling  a  ditch  with  rocks  in  the  way 
mentioned  is  a  rather  hit-and-miss  plan. 
It  may  amount  to  something  or  perhaps 
not  very  much.  All  depends  on  how 
quickly  the  crevices  between  the  rocks 
get  filled  up  so  that  no  water  will  run  in 
the  ditch.  We  think  it  always  pays,  if 
possible,  to  lay  a  stone  ditch  in  such  a 
way  that  there  is  an  open  throat  at  the 
bottom,  covered  with  stones  which  will 
not  let  the  earth  in.  Ditches  of  that  sort, 
unless  rodents  get  in,  will  often  last  for 
a  very  long  time.  Of  course,  it  takes 
more  time  to  do  this  than  merely  to 
throw  the  stones  in  the  ditch,  but  after 
the  trench  is  once  dug,  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  pay  far  better  to  lay  the 
stones  so  that  a  convenient  opening  for 
the  flow  of  water  can  be  had. 

We  think  if  you  can  do  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  fill  the  ditch  with  the  rough  stones, 
we  should  prefer  to  fill  it  with  stones 
clear  to  the  top  and  not  attempt  to  plow 
over  it  at  all.  That  will  have  the  same 
effect  as  an  open  ditch  in  the  matter  of 
drainage,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
continuous  bridge  over  which  you  can 
go  with  horses  and  wagons. 


Barreling  the  Rats 

Here  is  how  I  get  rid  of  the  rats:  I 
use  a  45-gallon  lard  barrel,  put  in  three 
or  four  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  cornmeal  scattered  on  the  top  of  it. 
All  other  feed  holders  must  be  securely 
closed  and  the  mangers  cleaned  of  the 
scattered  feed  so  the  rats  can  find  no¬ 
where  any  feed  except  in  barrel.  They 
cannot  climb  out  of  the  deep,  smooth  bar¬ 
rel,  where  I  destroy  them.  A.B.  | 


ference  be¬ 
tween  ordi¬ 
nary  seed 
and  seed  re¬ 
cleaned  to 
famous  Pine 
Tree  stan¬ 
dards  of  qual¬ 
ity.  It  will  pay 
you  to  get 
samples  and 
prices  from 
the  nearest 
Pine  Tree 
dealer. 


every  bag  of 
Pine  Tree 
Clover,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Alfalfa 
and  other 
farm  seeds,  is 
sealed  with 
thePineTree 
Certificate. 
Ask  your 
dealer  for 
Genuine  Pine 
Tree  Brand 
of  known 
origin. 


Northern  Grown 

FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  True-to-Name 

Fruit  Growers  let  us  have  your 
list  of  wants  before  ordering  for 

SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

Best  Peach  Trees 

In  America 

J.  H.  Hale,  Elberta,  Rochester — 
also  24  other  leading  varieties. 
We  can  save  you  money  in  lots  of 
100  or  1,000.  Bartlett  Pears  bud¬ 
ded  on  French  Root;  Genuine 
Mastodon  Strawberries,  genuine 
Latham  Raspberry,  guaranteed 
CORTLAND  Apple,  Guaranteed 
Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces. 
Landscape  Your  Home  with  Allen’s 
Shrubs.  Use  Allen’s  Guaranteed 
Seeds  in  Your  Garden. 

Send  today  for  the  greatest 

Money  Saving  Catalog  Yet. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERIES 
AND  SEED  HOUSE 

Box  10  Geneva,  Ohio 


Letherman's  SEEDS 


are  what  the  name  implies.  Seeds  that 
have  proven  their  merit  by  results.  To 
get  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  ou 
seeds,  we  will  send 
you  ABSOLUTELY 
liberal  package  each 
LETHERMAN’S 
Garland  TOMATO 
Large,  bright,  red, extra  early, smooth 
fine  flavored,  continuous  bearer  and 
AMERICAN  BRANCHING  ASTER 


FREE 


Fine  largo  double  flowers  on  long  stems,  just  the  kind  for 
cutting.  All  the  nice  colors,  together  with 
our  1929  Seed  Book  for  Market  and  Home 
Gardeners  which  lists  our  full  line  of  veg¬ 
etable,  Flower,  Farm  Seeds  and  every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden  and  Lawn, 

HOLMES  LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  3  2  Canton,  Ohio 


MAU  LESiccK 

When  you  plant  Maule  Seeds  you 
plant  SUCCESS  l  For  you  use  Super- 
Tested  Seeds,  Guaranteedf  or  Abun¬ 
dant  Life.  Plan  before  you  plant 
with  Maule’s  new  Seed  Book;  a  de¬ 
pendable  garden  guide  for  62  years. 
A  Post  Card  will  bring  it,  FREE. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule  Box  DO  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THOUSANDS 
OF  CONCORD. 
IVES  SEEDLING 
AND  NIAGARA 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants.  Asparagus  and  Horseradish  Roots.  All  Stock 
Certified.  Write  for  Catalog  giving  Culture  Directions 

L.  &  F.  D0NDER0  P.  0.  Box  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


urpee’s 


Grow 


TheVegetablesandFlow- 

ers  you  would  like  to  sea 
growing  in  your  garden 
or  on  your  farm — read 
all  about  them  in  Burpee's 
Annual  Garden  Book. 
This  is  the  catalog  that 
tells  the  plain  truth  about 
the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow. 
It  describes  the  Burpee 
Quality  Seeds,  Bulbs,  and 
Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy 

of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


-CUT  HERE - 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Box  11 1,  Philadelphia 
Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


Name. 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.O 


State 


£!SGRAPE-VINE$ 

£tT*Ileti.e,-„<}rc>wn  in  8r<*pe  belt  hr  experts.  Also  Fruits 
IwftnSk  Want iraiita  stock.  Genuine  Descriptive  cata- 

HHl  Nurtorlet'Ine.,  Box  9,  Frodoalx,  H.l’. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  firmer  tendency  on  sweet  potatoes 
was  a  feature  of  the  week,  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market.  Receipts  were  relatively 
light,  trading  more  active,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  good  for  good  to  fancy  offerings. 
New  Jersey  live-eighths  baskets  yellows 
sold  at  $1  to  $1.35,  and  reds  from  $1  to 
$1.35,  with  a  few  fancy  marks  higher. 
Medium-sized  reds  and  yellows  ranged 
from  40  to  75c.  Delaware  and  Maryland 
yellows  brought  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  bushel, 
with  a  few  reds  up  to  $1.90.  Yams  from 
Virginia  moved  mostly  at  $1  to  $1.50  a 
bushel.  Trading  in  the  white  potato  mar¬ 
ket  was  generally  slow  during  the  week. 
Demand  was  fair  for  fancy  stock,  but 
ordinary  quality  was  dull.  Pennsylvania 
Round  Whites  in  120-lb.  sacks  sold  most¬ 
ly  $1.40  to  $1.60,  with  poorer  as  low  as 
$1.10.  One  hundred-pound  sacks  brought 
$1.25  to  $1.40.  Idaho  Russets,  for  bak¬ 
ing,  ranged  from  $2.15  to  $2.25  per  100- 
lb.  sack,  with  some  stock  showing  freez¬ 
ing  injury  as  low  as  $1.  Truck  receipts 
from  New  Jersey  in  %  baskets  sold  at  35 
to  40c.  Carlot  receipts  of  potatoes  m 
Philadelphia  during  January  equalled- 413 
cars,  compared  with  401  cars  for  the 
same  month  last  year.  The  sources  of 
supply  were  radically  different.  Last  year 
Pennsylvania  supplied  154  cars,  com¬ 
pared  with  358  this  year,  while  Maine  re¬ 
ceipts  equalled  180  cars  in  1928,  com¬ 
pared  with  14  for  January,  1929.  The 
low  price  of  potatoes,  together  with  large 
supplies  available  in  nearby  States  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  shift,  in 
the  origin  of  potato  supply  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Nearby  Savoy  cabbage  met  a 
fair  demand  at  40c  to  $1  per  bushel. 
Sacked  New  York  Danish  held  steady  at 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  cwt.  Wired  celery  met 
a  fair  demand  and  sold  at  8  to  23c  a 
bunch,  depending  on  quality.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  mushrooms  were  firmer  toward  the 
close,  and  fancy  offerings  brought  as  high 
as  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  3-lb.  basket.  Ordi¬ 
nary  quality  ranged  from  40c  to  $1. 
Parsnips  and  turnips  were  weaker.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Rutabagas  in  %  baskets  brought 
65c  to  $1,  while  nearby  offerings  in  100- 
lb.  sacks  sold  at  $2  to  $2.25.  Carrots 
were  steady  at  $1  to  $1.40  per  %  basket 
for  nearby  stock.  Beets  were  slow  at  oO 
to  90c  for  %-bu.  baskets.  Hothouse  rhu¬ 
barb  sold  at  40  to  80c  a  5-lb.  box.  Vir¬ 
ginia  watercross  ranged  from  1  to  3c 
per  bunch.  Demand  for  onions  was  good 
and  the  market  held  steady,  with  very 
few  price  changes.  Offerings  from  Ne>v 
York  State  were  light,  and  U.  S.  No.  1 
yellows  brought  $5.25  to  $5.50  per  100-lb. 
sack  for  medium  to  large  stock.  Some 
Massachusetts  offerings  in  ordinary  con¬ 
dition  sold  mostly  $3.50  to  $4  a  100-lb. 
sack.  New  Jersey  cranberries  in  hall- 
barrel  crates  held  steady  at  $4.50  to  $8, 
with  few  fancy  marks  up  to  $9.  Demand 
for  nearby  apples  was  rather  slow  during 
the  week,  but  the  market  held  steady,  and 
was  firm  for  fancy  fruit.  New  York,  TJ. 
S  No.  1,  2% -in.  R.  I.  Greenings  brought 
$i.60  to  $1.65  per  bushel.  Nearby  Romes, 
Staymans  and  Delicious  ranged  from 
$1.25  to  $1.75,  with  a  few  fancy  up  to 
$2  a  bushel.  Pennsylvania  Yorks  sold 
at  $1  to  $1.50.  Some  Pennsylvania 
Yorks  showed  scald  and  brought  as  low 
as  $2.50  per  barrel.  Good  quality  Yorks 
from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  ranged 
from  $3.75  to  $4.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  were  relatively  light 
during  the  week.  Demand  was  active, 
and  the  market  for  fancy  fresh  eggs  ruled 
firm.  Fresh  extra  firsts  were  slightly 
higher,  being  quoted  at  41%  to  42c  a 
dozen.  Fresh  firsts  brought  from  39% 
to  40c.  Very  fancy  eggs  in  cartons  shared 
in  the  firm  market  and  brought  50  to  52c 
per  dozen  to  top  the  market.  Carefully 
selected  candled  offerings  ranged  from  48 
to  50c.  Storage  packed  eggs  were  in  good 
demand  and  the  market  was  firm.  Stor¬ 
age  packed  extra  firsts  sold  at  o4c,  firsts 
at  32c,  and  seconds  at  29  to  31c  a  dozen. 

Demand  for  live  fowl  was  fairly  active, 
with  small  sized  fowls  preferred.  Sup¬ 
plies  were  moderate  and  the  market^fiim. 
Fancy  smooth-legged  chickens  continued 
scarce  and  the  market  was  stronger.  Col¬ 
ored  fowl  sold  at  31  to  33c,  W  kite 
horns  brought  30  to  32c.  Fancy  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  chickens  ranged  from  34  to 
35c,  and  mixed  colors  averaged  33c. 
Staggy  young  roosters  sold  at  28  to  30c, 
and  old  roosters  brought  mostly  23  to 
25c.  Fancy  White  Pekin  ducks  were 
steady  at  32c,  while  mixed  offerings  aver¬ 
aged  29c.  Turkeys  were  in  light  receipt 
and  trading  very  quiet.  Trading  on  the 
dressed  poultry  market  was  quiet,  but  the 
market  ruled  firm  for  desirable  small 
sized  fowls.  Barrel-packed  fowls,  fresh- 
killed,  4  to  6  lbs.,  ranged  from  33  to  35c. 
Heavier  stock  averaged  33c,  while  smaller 
sizes  were  quoted  at  28  to  30c.  The  bulk 
of  the  offerings  of  chickens  were  coarse 
and  staggy,  and  the  market  was  dull  ex¬ 
cept  for  fancy,  fine  meated  birds.  Nearby 
chickens  in  barrels  ranged  from  27  to  31c. 
Fancy  ducks  brought  2S  to  30c,  while 
ordinary  offerings  were  down  to  23c. 
Geese  sold  at  20  to  27c,  according  to 
quality. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  bulk  of  the  hay  offerings  during 
the  week  were  of  ordinary  quality,  and 


the  market  for  undergrades  continued 
slow.  The  demand  centered  on  fine  qual¬ 
ity,  and  the  market  for  such  ruled  firm. 
No.  2  Timothy  was  quoted  $18  to  $18.50, 
and  best  clover  mixed  at  the  same  figures. 
Straw  was  in  light  supply  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  ruled  firm,  with  a  fair  demand. 
Straight  rye  straw  sold  at  $20  to  $22. 
Wheat  straw  ranged  from  $15  to  $16,  and 
oat  straw  at  $14  to  $15  per  ton. 

w.  w.  o. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmer’s  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55g  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  53c. 

Eggs.  —  Yard  eggs,  doz.,  48c ;  pullet 
eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  fresh  duck  eggs,  doz., 
58c ;  24  ozs.  or  over  to  the  doz. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  35c ;  pimen¬ 
to,  ball,  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  Grage  A,  qt.,  12c ; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Vegetables.  —  Potatoes,  home-grown, 
pk.,  25c;  bu.,  85c;  beets,  lb.,  4c;  cabbage, 
lb.,  3%c ;  celery,  '4  bchs,  25c ;  onions,  pk., 
30c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c ;  parsnips,  lb., 
5c ;  lettuce,  3  heads,  25c ;  home-grown, 
beh,  5c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  spinach,  pk., 
25c ;  tomatoes,  7  lbs.,  25c ;  beans,  large, 
lb.,  12%c;  honey,  card,  26c;  apples,  bu., 
$1.50;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  all  bunch 
goods  5c  per  bunch. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Hbavy  fowls,  lb., 
38c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  33c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats.— (All  prices  quoted  for  best 
grades  only.)  Shoulders  roast  pork,  lb., 
26c;  whole  ham,  lb.,  30c;  bacon,  chunk, 
lb.,  32c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  24c ;  rabbit, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to 
30c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  50c ;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  45c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lft.,  45c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Cider  vinegar,  gal., 
40c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.20 ;  seasoned 
hardwood,  cord,  $4 ;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c ;  apples,  Northern  Spies,  bu.,  $2.50 ; 
pumpkins,  each,  10  to  15c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  25  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  40  to  45e ;  yearlings,  live, 
lb.,  30  to  34c ;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45 
to  50c ;  Leghorns,  28  to  30c ;  heavy,  32 
to  37c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  turkeys, 
live,  lb..  40c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50c ;  butter,  lb., 
55  to  65c ;  eggs,  45  to  50c ;  grade  A, 
$13.50 ;  fancy,  white,  $15 ;  unclassified, 
$12  to  $12.50 ;  retail,  45  to  50c ;  pullet 
eggs,  doz.,  35  to  40c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  55 
to  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  7  to  11c;  cabbage,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
celery,  doz.  bchs,  70  to  90c ;  honey,  qt.,  60 
to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  crate,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2;  onions,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2.75;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50;  po¬ 
tatoes  bu.,  50  to  55c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  65  to  75c ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c :  turnips,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  endive,  doz.,  75c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $4 ;  pears, 
bu..  $1  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $12  to 
$15;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
pork,  light,  lb.,  14c ;  pork,  heavy,  lb.,  12c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Best  quality  apples  hold  steady,  but 
poorer  stock  is  weak.  Butter  prices  are 
firmer. 

Butter-,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter  firm¬ 
er  ;  creamery,  prints,  55  to  56c ;  tubs,  53 
to  54c ;  firsts,  48  to  52c.  Cheese  steady ; 
new  daisies,  longhorn,  26  to  27c;  brick, 
27  to  28c ;  new  flats,  28  to  29c ;  limbur- 
ger,  32  to  33c ;  brick,  Swiss,  34  to  35c. 
Eggs  steady ;  nearby  fancy,  48  to  51c ; 
grade  A,  45  to  50c ;  grade  B,  35  to  39c  ; 
grade  C,  29  to  31c ;  pullets’,  33  to  35c ; 
unclassified,  40  to  43c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  steady ;  fowls,  28  to 
38c ;  old  roosters,  21  to  22c ;  chickens,  40 
to  43c ;  ducks,  30  to  33c ;  geese,  25  to 
26c;  turkeys,  33  to  43c.  Live  poultry 
steady ;  fowls,  28  to  31c ;  old  roosters,  20 
to  21c ;  springers,  26  to  30c ;  ducks,  28  to 
30c ;  geese,  23  to  25c ;  turkeys,  35  to  40c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples  easier; 
Hubbardson,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  King,  20- 
oz.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  Wealthy,  Greening,  $1 
to  $2 ;  Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Russet, 
$1  to  $1.35;  Northern  Spy,  $1  to  $2.50; 
Spitzenberg,  $1.30  to  $2.50;  McIntosh, 
$1.50  to  $3;  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan, 
western  box.  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  Delicious, 
$3  to  $3.75.  Potatoes  steady ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  35  to  70c;  150-lb.  sack,  $1.75 
to  $2;  Bermuda,  bbl..  $10  to  $11;  sweets, 
Del.,  lipr.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans  firm ;  red 
kidney.  $9.50 ;  pea,  $10.50  to  $11.50 :  me¬ 
dium,  $11  to  $11.50;  white  kidney,  $13.50 
to  $14.  Onions  firm ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3.50;  100-lb.  sack,  $5  to  $6; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25- 
lb.  box,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  grapes,  Cal.  Em¬ 
peror.  lug,  $1.65  to  $2.50 ;  oranges.  Cal., 
box  $2.50  to  $6.75,  Fla.  $2.75  to  $5.25; 


pears,  'Wash.,  box,  $4.50;  strawberries, 
Fla.,  qt.,  45  to  50c. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu.,  35c  to  $1 ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  22  to  25c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.65 ;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  celery,  doz.,  60c  to  $1.10 ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Cal.,  box,  $5  to  $6.25 ;  eggplant, 
Fla.,  crate,  $5  to  $6.50 ;  endive,  lb.,  20  to 
25c ;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $16.50  to  $18 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  Fla.,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.15  to  $1.50 ;  oyster- 
plant,  doz.  bchs.,  90c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  La., 
bbl., .$7  to  $8.25;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $5.25  to  $5.75 ; 
peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $7  to  $7.25;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  18  to  30c ;  rhubarg,  5-lb.  box, 
75c  to  $1 ;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  60c  to  $1 ; 
squash,  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1 ;  watercress,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  45c. 

Sweets. — Honey  steady  ;  clover,  case, 
$5.25  to  $6 ;  dark,  $3.50  to  $4.75.  Maple 
syrup  steady ;  light,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
dark,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay  firm  ;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$16  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $12.50  to  $15 ; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran,  eax-- 
lot,  ton,  $36;  standax-d  middlings,  $36; 
red  dog,  $42 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $48 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $59 ; 
hominy,  $40.75;  oatfeed,  $20.50. 

C.  H.  B. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

February  4,  1929. 

Febi-uary  :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6e 
per  1/10  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  add¬ 
ed  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  2.30. 


BUTTER 


Creamei-y,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.50%  @$0.51 


Extra,  92  scoi’e  .  .50 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  .47  @  .49% 

Seconds . 46  @  .46% 

Lower  grades . 44  @  .45% 

Ladles  . 34%  @  .38 

Packing  stock  . 29  @  .31 

Renovated . 44  @  .44% 

Sweet,  fancy . 52  @  .52 % 

Extra . 51  @  .51% 

Firsts . 47  %@  .50% 

Seconds  . 45  %@  .46 

Centralized  . 45  @  .48 


CHEESE 


State,  flat,  June  special .  $0.27% @$0.29 


Fresh,  fancy . 

.  .24 

@ 

.25 

Wis.  flats,  held . 

.  .26 

@ 

.27 

Daisies,  fresh  . 

.24 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.. 

.$0.43 

@$0.44 

Extra  . 

.  .42 

@ 

.44 

Avex-age  extras . 

.41 

Extra  firsts . 

.40 

Fii'sts . 

.39 

Pacific  Coast,  white... 

.  .38 

.43 

Mixed  colors, 

best,  nearby  . 

•  .44%  @ 

.45 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .40 

@ 

.43 

Common  to  good. .  . . 

.  .29 

@ 

.35 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Capons,  neai'by,  9  lbs.  each . . 

Mixed  weights  . 

Tui-keys,  dry,  toms . 

Hens  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


$0.42  @$0.45 

.30  @ 

.40 

.44  @ 

.52 

.20  @ 

.28 

.24  @ 

.35 

.18  @ 

.26 

.18  @ 

.25 

.46  @ 

.53 

.35  @ 

.43 

.41  @ 

.44 

.38 

.60  @ 

.70 

2.50@ 

4.00 

1.50  @ 

2.00 

LIVE 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  .  .  . 


POULTRY 

. $0.30@$0.33 

. 30  @  .43 

.  .18 

. 28  @  .30 

. 20  @  .22 

. 25  @  .30 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs.  .  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

Sheep  . 

Lambs . 

Hogs  . 


$11.50@12.25 
.  7.50@  9.75 
.  8.00@  8.50 
.16.00  @18.00 
.10.00  @14.00 
.  5.00 @  7.00 
.14.00@16.25 
.10.00@10.75 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb . 

Good  to  prime . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  h.h.,  each . 

Pigs,  30  to  20  lbs . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


$0.23@$0.24 
.17  @  .21 

.13  @  .16 

8.00  @15.00 
.18@  .24 

20.50  4fi22.00 
15.50@16.00 
16.00@17.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island  150  lbs . 

Maine,  150  lbs . 

State,  150  lbs . 

Idaho,  bu.  box . 

Bennuda,  bbl . 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Bimssels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflowei-,  bu . 


$1.25@$2.50 
2.00 @  2.25 
1.50 @  2.00 
2.50@  2.85 
7.00@10.00 
1.00 @  2.75 


$1.75@$2.75 
,12@  .28 
45.00@48.00 
1.50  @  2.25 
1.00@  2.00 


Celery  hearts,  doz .  1.00@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . .  1.50 @  5.00 

Dandelion,  Tex.,  bu . 1.25@  1.50 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl...l4.00@15.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.25@  1.75 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.50@  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  4.50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 3.50 @  5.75 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25  @  2.25 

Parsnips,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Peas,  bu .  2.00@  6.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50  @  3.50 

Radishes,  bu .  1.75@  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 65@  .85 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 4.00@  4.50 

String  beans,  bu . 2.00@  5.25 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  ci-ate .  1.75@  2.75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.50@  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.50 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Mai-row,  100  lbs . $10.75@13.00 

Pea  . . 11.00  @11.50 

Red  kidney .  8.75@  9.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.75@$6.50 

McIntosh . 11.00@13.50 

Greening  .  5.00  @  8.00 

Spy .  7.00@  8.50 

Jonathan  .  5.00 @  8.00 

Pears,  bbl . ' . 1.50@  5.50 

Cranben-ies,  %  bbl .  3.00@  4.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 25@  .40 

Kumquats,  qt . 09@  .13 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  .  23.00  @25.00 

No.  3 . 15.00  @21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@26.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  Northei-n  Spring.  .  .$1.42% 

No.  2  red .  1.63% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.14% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 63 

Barley . 83% 

Rye .  1.21% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt.. 

Grade  B . 

Buttei-,  best,  lb . . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . . 

Fowls,  lb . . 

Turkeys,  lb . . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

Sti-ing  beans,  lb . . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Onions,  lb . 


. $0.19 

. ir. 

.60 

.35@ 

.42 

.65  @ 

.70 

.60 

.40  @ 

.50 

.60 

.45  @ 

.55 

.40 

.02  @ 

.03 

.15  @ 

.20 

.35 

.40  @ 

.45 

.40  @ 

.45 

.10  @ 

.15 

.10@ 

.20 

Baltimore  Markets 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bbls., 
Pa.  and  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 
Yorks,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  some  scalded,  $3 
to  $3.25;  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  up,  Hubbardstons,  $1.50;  Gills, 
TJ.  S.  No.  1,  2-in.  up,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
W.  Md.  and  Pa.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 
Staymans,  $1.50  to  $1.60 ;  3-in.  up,  $1.90 
to  $2;  few  fancy,  higher;  U.  S.  No.  1. 
2%-in.  up,  York,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  3-in. 
up,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ;  Ben  Davis,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2%-in.  up,  $1  to  $1.10;  cabbage,  old 
stock,  sacked,  per  cwt.,  Danish  type,  med. 
size,  $2.60  to  $2.65 ;  bulk,  per  ton,  Danish 
type,  med.  size,  $50  to  $55 ;  kale,  Va., 
bbls.,  Scotch,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  onions,  Mich, 
and  Ind.,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  med.  to  large  size,  $5.75  to  $6 ;  Ind., 
50-lb.  sacks,  Yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  med. 
to  large  size,  mostly,  $3 ;  N.  Y.,  100-lb. 
sacks,  Yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  med.  size, 
$4  to  $4.25 ;  potatoes,  Pa.,  150-lb.  sacks, 
Round  Whites,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.90  to  $2; 
mostly  $2 ;  Maine,  150-lb.  sacks,  Gr.  Mts., 
TJ.  S.  No.  1,  $2.25  to  $2.35:  100-lb.  sacks, 
$1.60  to  $1.65;  spinach,  Va.,  Norf.  and 
Hamp.,  sec.  bbls.,  Savoy,  fair  quality, 
$1.35 ;  sweet  potatoes,  E.  S.  Md.  and 
nearby,  bu.  liprs.,  Yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
$1.60  to  $1.75 ;  few  fancy  higher ;  poorly 
graded,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  white  yams,  med. 
size,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  fancy,  $1.75 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  nearby,  14-qt.  liprs.,  washed,  40  to 
50c ;  few  higher. 

Eggs. — Nearby  fresh  gafliered  firsts, 
38  to  38%  c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  old,  4-lb.  and 
ovex-,  31  to  32c ;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  28  to  30c ; 
Leghorns,  26  to  28s ;  young,  colored  as  to 
size,  34  to  36c ;  broilers,  38  to  40c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  young,  9  lbs.  and  over,  hens,  42 
to  43c ;  gobblers,  37  to  38c ;  toms,  old  30c. 


N.  Y.  State  Bean  Prices 

During  the  present  week  the  bean  ele¬ 
vators  of  Tompkins  and  Seneca  counties 
have  been  offering  for  white  kidneys,  per 
100  lbs.,  $12.50;  yellow  eye,  $7.50;  red 
kidney,  $7.50 ;  pea  beans,  $10 ;  marrow, 
if  large,  $10  f.o.b.  elevator,  H.P.  basis. 
This  means  just  as  they  come  from  the 
thrashing  machine,  less  the  pick.  w.  S. 


A  bricklayer  said  to  a  foreman  on  a 
new  job :  “I’d  like  to  woi’k  here,  but  I 
can’t  find  a  place  to  park  my  eai-.”  The 
foreman  replied  :  “I  guess  you  won’t  do. 
This  is  a  high-class  job,  and  we  want 
only  bricklayers  who  have  chauffeurs.” — 
Staffordshire  Sentinel. 
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FREE 
CATALOG 

Gives  Full 
Information 

Think  of  it!  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  this  house  only 
$149.  Over  $1,000,000 

worth  of  material,  pur¬ 
chased  from  manufacturers 
who  needed  money  desperately,  allows 
us  to  give  you  these  remarkable  savings  on  high  grade 
doors,  windows,  roofing,  wall  board,  millwork,  sid¬ 
ing,  shingles,  hardware,  etc. 

We  have  arranged  to  ship  these  items  FREIGHT  PRE¬ 
PAID  from  factory  to  you.  Prices  on  all  these  products 
will  increase  25%  to  40%before  April  1st.  Free  cata¬ 
log  gives  full  information.  Mail  coupon  today. 


FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  RN-323  Philadelphia,  Peana. 


FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN  223,  Delaware  Ave.  &  South  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog. 


Name 


Address 


!  TRACTORS 


FOR  FARMS  AND  GARDENS 


STANDARD  MODELS 
Simple  and  Sturdy 

Write  for  Catalogue  today 

BREADY  CULTIMOTOR  CO. 
1797  E.  55th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KILL  RATS 

Without  Endangering  Your 
I  Livestock,  Poultry,  Cats  or  Dogs 

USE  GENUINE 

Red  Squill  Powder 

Recommended  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  an  Effective  Raticide 

Vfc-lb.  can  $1.00  | 

1-lb.  can  -  $1.75  f  PREPAID 
5-lb.  can  -  $7  00  ) 

ASIA  DRUG  COMPANY,  INC. 
236  Water  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

— - - 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


DIVERSIFIED  FARMING  PAYS.  Most  sugar  makers 
tell  us  their  sugar  orchard  makes  them  more  real  money 
than  any  other  farm  crop.  This  is  true  if  you  are  using 
up-to  date  Utensils  and  making  the  No.  1  grade  of  syrup. 
GRIMM  COMPANY  stands  for  the  t>e6t  in  utensils.  Ask  for 
our  catalogue  “is  ’  stating  the  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

CHAMPION  and  FLUE  EVAPORATORS 
G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


Does  Garden  Plowing, 
Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul¬ 
tivating,  Spraying  and 

Lawn  Mowing. — AUo  mow,  hay, 
weed*  and  other  tall  growth-  At¬ 
tachments  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tools,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Power  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt 
Work,  and  many  oth¬ 
er  feature*.  Has  solved  the 
problem  of  thousands  of  gar¬ 
deners,  florists,  poultrymen,  nur¬ 
serymen  and  suburban  farmers 
Time  Payment  Plan.  Write  GILSON 
MFG  CO.,  823  Park  St.,  Port  Washington, 
Wi*. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Iowa  Notes 

The  farms  here  in  Iowa  are  larger  than 
those  in  New  York  State,  ranging  from 
160  acres  up.  Many  farms  embrace  a 
whole  section,  some  a  half  section,  and 
so  on.  The  Adams  ranch  near  Denison 
has  7,000  acres  to  its  credit,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  7,000  acres  are  about  one- 
third  of  what  the  ranch  originally  was. 
W.  P.  Adams,  owner  of  the  ranch,  was  a 
passenger  on  the  ill-fated  Vestris,  and 
was  one  who  made  a  safe  landing. 

As  a  rule  corn  is  not  harvested  as  it  is 
in  New  York  State.  An  occasional  silo  is 
seen,  and  in  the  early  Fall  an  occasional 
patch  of  corn  is  cut  and  put  into  shocks 
for  immediate  use.  When  corn-picking 
begins  each  man  has  a  team  of  horses 
and  a  wagon  with  a  top-box,  sometimes 
with  two  top-boxes  on  it,  and  to  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  box  is  a  bang  board  three 
or  four  feet  high,  against  which  the  corn 
falls  as  it  is  thrown  into  the  wagon. 
Each  man  takes  two  rows  and  picks  the 
corn,  leaving  the  husks  on  the  stalks.  The 
horses  are  trained  to  work  without  a 
driver.  An  average  day’s  work  for  a  man 
is  about  80  bushels,  but  a  better  man  is 
able  to  pick  from  110  to  120  bushels  a 
day.  He  receives  seven  or  eight  cents  a 
bushels  for  his  work.  At  a  corn-husking 
contest  held  in  this  State  a  young  man, 
Reul  Harmon,  21  years  old,  husked  1,- 
633.7  lbs.  of  corn  in  80  minutes,  and  won 
the  State  championship.  There  were  14 
contestants  in  the  field,  and  nearly  4,000 
persons  witnessed  the  spectacle. 

The  hailstorms  during  the  Summer, 
aided  by  the  heavy  winds,  played  havoc 
with  the  corn  in  some  sections,  and  it 
was  a  total  loss.  Some  farmers  have 
their  corn  insured  against  hail.  Corn 
injured  by  hail,  even  if  the  ear  is  small 
and  deformed,  is  good  for  seed,  is  the 
word  given  out  by  John  C.  Eldredge  of 
the  Farm  Crops  Department,  Iowa  State 
College. 

Corn  that  is  badly  down  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  harvest.  A  few  farmers  use  a 
corn-picking  machine  if  the  corn  is  stand¬ 
ing.  This  machine  is  drawn  by  a  trac¬ 
tor.  It  passes  over  a  row  of  corn,  picks 
the  ears  off,  leaving  the  husks  on  the 
stalks,  the  ears  fall  on  to  a  carrier  that 
takes  them  to  the  elevator  that  delivers 
it  to  a  wagon  that  keeps  along  by  the 
side  of  the  picking  machine.  This  ma¬ 
chine  picks  cleaner  than  the  average  man, 
and  will  pick  300  or  400  bushels  of  corn 
a  day.  The  machine  I  saw  working  had 
a  trailer  behind  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
box  on  wheels  into  which  a  man  threw 
the  ears  picked  off  the  ground  that  the 
machine  had  dropped.  This  outfit  em¬ 
ployed  three  men  to  operate  it ;  one  man 
to  drive  the  tractor,  one  to  drive  the  team 
attached  to  the  wagon,  and  the  third  to 
pick  up  the  dropped  corn.  By  this  meth¬ 
od  of  harvesting  the  stalks  are  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  value,  as  they  are  well  shredded  to 
pieces;  however,  stock  is  turned  into  the 
field  and  picks  out  the  best  of  it.  A  new 
machine  was  tried  out  last  Fall  that 
would  pick  two  rows  of  corn,  and  it  is 
claimed  it  will  pick  upwards  of  1,000 
bushels  a  day. 

Corn-pickers  are  hard  to  .obtain,  as 
they  are  on  hand  today  and  gone  tomor¬ 
row.  The  farmers  use  most  of  their  corn 
to  feed  cattle  for  market,  buying  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  several  droves  during  the  year. 
With  movable  fences  four  or  five  acres 
of  corn  are  enclosed  and  hogs  are  turned 
into  the  field  when  the  corn  begins  to 
dent  in  the  Fall.  This  is  called  “hogging 
the  corn.”  In  this  same  manner  large 
flocks  of  sheep  are  fattened  for  market. 

Iowa’s  corn  supplies  the  raw  material 
for  184  products.  Just  recently  the  first 
carload  of  wall-board  made  from  corn¬ 
stalks  was  shipped  to  Chicago  by  the 
manufacturers  at  Dubuque.  Iowa’s  1928 
corn  crop  is  estimated  at  476,012,000 
bushels.  m.  F.  N. 

Denison,  Iowa. 


Killing  Wire  Grass 

Will  you  tell  me  the  best  method  of 
killing  wire  grass,  which  is  becoming  a 
pest  in  Orange  and  upper  Culpeper  coun¬ 
ties  of  Virginia?  In  appearance  it  resem¬ 
bles  crab  grass,  but  wire  grass  has  no 
seed.  Nevertheless,  wherever  a  joint  comes 
in  contact  with  earth,  it  sprouts  and 
spreads.  It  has  big,  tough  roots,  vigorous 
growth,  and  is  difficult  to  plow.  It  will 
kill  out  all  other  kinds  of  grass  and  vege¬ 
tation.  Its  roots  easily  penetrate  a  potato 
and  is  a  malignant  pest  to  any  farm  upon 
which  a  single  joint  happens  to  drop. 
Cultivation  spreads  it  over  any  field  that 
may  have  a  few  joints  of  this  grass.  It  is 
the  first  grass  to  turn  white  from  the 
effects  ©f  early  frost,  and  is  the  last  grass 
to  begin  growing  in  the  Spring.  It  actu¬ 
ally  ruins  any  garden  or  lands  that  be¬ 
come  inoculated  with  it.  w.  D.  B. 

Several  plants  are  commonly  known  as 
■wire  grass,  both  annual  and  perennial, 
but  none  of  them  tallies  with  this  descrip¬ 
tion  as  to  root  activity  and  difficulty  ol 
plowing.  In  those  respects  it  sounds  more 
like  our  common  quack,  though  that  is 
certainly  not  the  last  grass  to  start  in 
Spring.  If  any  readers  recognize  this  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  their  experience. 


Business  Man  (to  young  lad  seek¬ 
ing  employment) — “Weren’t  you  here 
two  weeks  ago,  and  didn’t  I  tell  you  then 
that  I  wanted  an  older  hoy?”  “Yes,  sir. 
That’s  why  I’ve  come  back.” — Detroit 
News. 


Mr.  Harry  M.  Wood,  Delavan,  Illinois,  Proprietor  of  W00DDELL  FARMS, 
writes:  ilMy  first  car  was  bought  in  1912.  It  was  equipped  with  Goodyear  Tires. 
I  am  still  using  Goodyears  and  have  used  them  almost  constantly  ever  since , 
both  on  my  passenger  cars  and  truck.  That  should  indicate  my  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  high  order  of  service  Goodyears  consistently  give." 


Here’s  a  low-price  tire 
you  can’t  call  a 
" Second-liner’ 7 


Outstanding  quality  makes  the  new  Goodyear  Pathfinaer 
superior  to  many  makers’  highest  priced  tires 


If  that  headline  is  true,  you’ll  ad¬ 
mit  it’s  great  news  for  the  tire-user. 

Well,  it  is  true.  Just  you  try  the 
new  Goodyear  Pathfinder  tire  and 
you’ll  see  how  completely  true  it  is . 

Goodyear  considers  this  great  new 
tire  for  the  moderate-price  field  an 
economic  triumph,  and  is  proud  to 
mark  it  with  its  name  and  seal. 

You’ll  agree — when  you  experi¬ 
ence  the  benefits  of  the  new  Path¬ 
finder’s  massive  and  rugged  con¬ 
struction,  its  deep-cut  thick  tread, 
and  of  other  important  features 
like  these: 

1.  A  balanced  tire,  with  all  parts 
equally  durable. 

2.  The  powerful  carcass  is  made 
of  genuine  Supertwist  cord,  with 
its  matchless  vitality  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  fatigue. 

3.  The  heavy  tread  is  wide,  de¬ 


signed  for  slow  even  wear,  and 
it  delivers  exceptional  traction 
and  non-skid  protection. 

4.  Tread  materials  embody  the 
same  principles  of  rubber  tough¬ 
ening  as  distinguish  the  famed 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread. 

5.  Materials,  workmanship,  and 
inspection  are  to  the  strict  Good¬ 
year  standard. 

6.  Available  in  both  High  Pres¬ 
sure  and  Balloon  sizes. 

No,  even  if  it  is  low-priced,  you 
can’t  call  the  new  Goodyear  Path¬ 
finder  a  “second-line”  tire — it  is 
“first-line”,  quality  and  superior 
in  most  cases  to  the  highest  price 
tires  built  by  many  manufacturers. 

Try  it — and  your  home-town 
Goodyear  Dealer’s  money-saving 
service — and  see  how  much  farther 
your  tire  money  goes  than  ever 
before ! 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


Copyright  1929,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  CoT,  Inc. 


No  story  makes  more  fascinating  reading  than  “The  Story  of  the  Tire,”  which,  as  a  tire-user, 
you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  read.  We  have  prepared  a  very  complete  and  interesting 
book  for  you  on  this  subject,  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  to  you  Free  upon  request. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Publishing  Department,  Akron,  Ohio 
Gentlemen:  I  shall  appreciate  your  sending  me  a  free  copy  of  “The  Story  of  the  Tire." 

Name . — - — — - - - 

Address - — - - - — - - - - - 
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Glimpses  of  Farming  in 
Europe 

Past  II. 

In  many  respects  Belgium  is  similar 
to  France.  The  majority  of  the  people 
speak  French,  the  cities  and  villages  look 
very  much  like  those  of  France,  and  the 
farming  is  similar,  though  perhaps  some¬ 
what  more  intensive.  It  is  impossible  to 
travel  through  Belgium  without  being  re¬ 
minded  of  the  late  war,  hut  that  the  land 
has  been  brought  back  to  its  former  high 
state  of  cultivation  is  evidenced  by  the 
high  average  yields  obtained  in  1927 : 
wheat,  37  bushels;  rye,  35  bushels;  oats, 
67  bushels,  and  potatoes  26S  bushels  per 
acre. 

For  centuries  the  Belgians  have  been 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  in  world 
trade.  They  are  an  industrious,  hard¬ 
working  people,  skillful  in  all  of  the 
t  rades  and  handicrafts.  Belgian  farmers 
do  a  great  deal  of  their  work  by  hand, 
although  some  modern  machinery  was  in 
evidence  on  the  larger  farms.  They  use 
more  fertilizer  per  acre  than  any  other 
farmers  in  the  world,  excepting  only  the 
Dutch. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels,  the 
growing  of  grapes  in  greenhouses  has  be¬ 
come  quite  an  industry.  The  vines  cover 
the  walls  and  roof  of  the  greenhouse  com¬ 
pletely  and  when  a  planting  is  once  estab¬ 
lished  the  vines  will  produce  profitable 
crops  for  40  to  50  years..  This  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  would  probably  not  pay  in 
America,  but  it  is  profitable  in  Belgium, 
since  the  climate  of  northern  Europe  is 
not  generally  favorable  to  the  production 
of  grapes  outdoors. 

We  stopped  for  a  short  visit  at  Gem- 
bloux,  where  the  main  agricultural  college 
of  Belgium  is  located.  It  was  established 
in  1860  and  occupies  buildings  first  built  in 
911  A.  I).  The  school  has  well-equipped 
laboratories  and  classrooms,  and  about 
200  students.  We  also  visited  the  experi¬ 
ment  station,  where  we  saw  many  variety 
tests  and  fertilizer  experiments.  The  oats 
on  these  plots  were  fully  6  ft.  tall  and 
well  filled,  and  other  crops — wheat,  beets 
and  potatoes — were  excellent.  From  Gem- 
hloux  we  motored  to  the  southern  part:  of 
Belgium,  some  of  which  lies  in  the  Ard¬ 
ennes  Mountains.  I  didn’t  know  before 
that  they  had  mountains  in  Belgium. 
They  are  not  high  mountains,  but  about 
like  some  of  the  lower  ridges  in  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies.  Most  of  the  land  is  wooded  and 
known  as  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There 
is,  however,  a  considerable  acreage  in 
crops,  and  most  of  this  land  has  been 
farmed  only  about  50  years.  It  is  natu¬ 
rally  poor,  but  has  been  made  productive 
by  the  intelligent  use  of  fertilizers. 

After  visiting  the  potash  mine  in  Alsace 
we  went  by  motor  bus  to  Bale,  which  is 
just  over  the  Swiss  border  or  “frontier,” 
as  all  of  the  national  boundary  lines  are 
called  in  Europe.  We  spent  the  first  night 
in  an  old  but  elegant  hotel,  where  we  got 
our  first  view  of  the  beautiful  Rhine. 
From  Bale  we  traveled  by  train  through 
Berne  and  on  to  Interlaken.  Small  won¬ 
der  that  Switzerland  is  a  Mecca  for  tour¬ 
ists.  It  is  one  grand  picture  all  over: 
beautiful  lakes,  mountainsides  dotted  with 
neat  little  farms,  taller  mountains  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow,  everything  in  perfect 
order.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  land  is  in  pasture  and  hay  crops, 
and,  needless  to  say,  it  is  almost  entirely 
a  dairy  country.  Even  so,  Swiss  farmers 
are  beginning  to  use  considerable  fertil¬ 
izer  on  their  grassland,  principally  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  We  visited  an 
Alpine  pasture  experiment  6 <000  ft.  above 
sea  level.  In  this  test,  the  yield  of  grass 
was  almost  doubled  by  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Switzerland  is  the  oldest  republic  in 
t  ho  world,  having  been  an  independent 
country  for  over  400  years.  There  are 
three  official  languages — German,  French 
and  Italian,  and  in  the  hotels  and  stores 
English  is  also  spoken.  The  people  are  a 
sturdy  race,  and  in  addition  to  mountain 
climbing,  which  is  “all  in  the  day’s  work,” 
they  engage  in  many  athletic  sports,  both 
in  Winter  and  in  Summer.  They  were 
holding  a  national  athletic  tournament  in 
Lucerne  when  we  were  there,  mid  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  village  in  Switzerland 
must  have  sent  a  team.  There  were  20,000 
athletes  marching  in  a  parade,  and  we 
missed  our  train  because  they  would  not 
permit  us  to  break  through. 

Everywhere  in  Switzerland  we  saw  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  high  standard  of  living,  both 
in  the  country  and  in  the  towns.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  built,  all  of  wood  and 
un painted,  but  I  was  told  that  they  would 
last  many  years,  and  they  are  not  unat¬ 
tractive,  for  they  are  artistically  planned, 
and  many,  of  them  are  decorated  with 
hand-carved  designs.  We  Americans  whit¬ 
tle  a  lot,  but  the  Swiss  are  a  nation  of 
wood  carvers. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  the  cheese  in¬ 
dustry  before  we  leave  Switzerland,  since 
thafWis  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
things  about  the  country.  Practically  all 
of  the  milk  that  is  not  used  in  the  house 
or  sold  as  whole  milk  is  made  into  cheese. 
Perhaps  the  most,  interesting  tiling  about 
dairy-farming  in  Switzerland  is  that  much 
of  the  pasture  land  is  high  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  is  pastured  only  two  or  three 
months  in  the  middle  of  the  Summer.  In 
early  Spring  and  Fall  the  cattle  are  pas¬ 
tured  in  the  lowlands;  then,  as  summer 
comes  on,  the  herds  are  driven  up  to  the 
mountain  pastures,  where  barns  and  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  are  maintained.  The  milk  is 
made  into  cheese  and  carried  down  at  the 
end  of  the  short  pasture  season.  Many  of 
the  pastures  are  owned  by  the  villages  or 


communities,  and  each  farmer  inherits 
the  privilege  of  pasturing  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  cows. 

Holland  is  in  some  respects  at  least  the 
most  interesting  of  the  six  countries  vis¬ 
ited,  due  partially  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  land  is  below  sea  level,  and  to  the 
picturesqueness  produced  by  its  canals 
and  windmills,  but  its  agriculture  is  also 
unique  and  very  intensive. 

Most  folks  think  of  Holland  as  a  land 
of  windmills  and  wooden  shoes.  This  is 
the  truth,  but  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  truth,  for  Holland  has  a  progres¬ 
sive  agriculture,  and  her  cities  carry  on 
a  foreign  trade  which  in  the  aggregate  is 
very  large.  The  7,000,000  people  of  Hol¬ 
land  belong  to  a  vigorous,  sturdy,  capable 
race.  That  they  are  industrious  and  clever 
traders  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  large  colonial  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  50,000,000  people  are  living 
under  Dutch  rule. 

We  visited  Aalsmeer,  a  center  for  the 
production  of  cut  flowers,  potted  floAvers 
and  bulbs.  Here,  as  in  many  other  com¬ 
munities  in  Holland,  the  producers  oavii 
a  co-operative  auction  where  flowers  are 
sold  in  large  quantities  several  times  a 
wreek  by  means  of  an  intricate  electric 
auction  apparatus.  This  electric  auction 
is  worthy  of  a  word  of  explanation,  sinoe 
it  is  different  from  anything  we  have  in 
this  country.-  It  makes  possible  the  sale 
of  large  numbers  of  small  lots  of  flowers, 
fruits  or  vegetables  in  a  very  short  time ; 
in  fact,  Ave  were  told  that  500  sales  per 
hour  can  be  made. 

The  seats  for  the  buyers  are  on  one  side 
of  the  room  and  each  buyer  has  an  elec¬ 
tric  button  in  front  of  him.  Opposite  the 
buyers  is  a  huge  clock-like  dial  with  num¬ 
bers  from  1  to  100  around  the  circumfer¬ 
ence.  The  auctioneer  flashes  on  a  light  to 
show  that  the  sale  is  on  and  starts  a  large 


50  lbs.  of  plantfood,  France  20  lbs.,  Eng¬ 
land  16  lbs.  and  the  United  States  only 
5  or  6  lbs.  per  acre.  h.  b.  smaxley. 


Over  the  Caribbean  to  the 
Hilis  o’  Panama 

Coming  out  of  the  IlaA'ana  harbor  that 
evening  I  thought  such  things  as  that  AAre 
AA'ould  never  be  seasick  again.  The  Ava- 
ter  was  like  velvet,  dark  and  smooth,  and 
the  deck  was  as  steady  as  the  floor. 
“Noav,”  thought  I,  “that  I  am  a  good 
sailor,  how  I  can  enjoy  this!”  Havana 
said  nothing,  but  her  convents  and  an¬ 
cient  castles  had  seen  such  sailors  before, 
and  Avere  patiently  superior  in  their  som¬ 
ber  Avay.  That  Avas  practically  our  last 
pleasant  evening,  for  I  was  not  a  sailor 
after  all,  nor  any  of  the  others  in  our 
family,  except  Mark.  The  evening  was 
successful.  An  effort  was  made  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  entertainment,  different  con¬ 
tests  and  prizes  Avere  announced,  and 
there  was  a  feAv  minutes  of  fine  singing, 
after  the  orchestra  played.  Tomorrow 
Avas  to  be  a  great  day.  I  looked  forward 
to  meeting  the  Caribbean. 

We  had  a  good  breakfast.  The  Avaiter, 
a  man  old  enough  to  have  a  family  of  his 
oavii,  and  perhaps  did,  took  to  us.  There 
is  a  difference  between  service  given  out 
of  liking,  and  service  done  in  hope  of  a 
tip.  Marcus  knew  the  ship  from  top  to 
bottom.  Whenever  Ave  met  the  doctor’s 
man  he  would  stop  and  say,  “That’s  a 
good  boy.  He’s  good  all  the  time.  Leave 
him  Avitli  me  Avhen  you  get  off  the  ship. 
I’d  like  to  have  a  boy  like  that.”  Mark’s 
legs  were  always  flying  along  the  cor¬ 
ridors,  and  he  had  been  tossed  up  in  the 
arms  of  many  of  the  ship’s  officers — 
men  Avho  liaA'e  little  sympathy  Avith  poor 
sailors.  Then  there  came  a  little  more 


Hay  Harvest  in  Switzerland 


hand  spinning  from  the  high  tOAvard  the 
lower  numbers.  As  the  hand  moves  rap¬ 
idly  around,  each  buyer  registers  his  bid 
by  pressing  the  button  in  front  of  him. 
The  number  corresponding  to  the  highest 
bidder  is  flashed  on  the  board,  the  sale  is 
automatically  recorded,  and  the  deal  is 
closed,  all  in  the  space  of  five  or  six 
seconds. 

In  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
auction  house  is  built  across  a  canal.  The 
buyers  sit  on  one  side,  the  auction  appa¬ 
ratus  is  on  the  other,  and  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  be  sold  are  brought  in  on 
small  boats,  stopping  just  long  enough  for 
the  sale  to  be  completed.  The  products 
are  shipped  by  canal  boat  or  by  truck, 
except  that  many  cut  flowers  are  sent  by 
airplane  to  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
other  large  cities.  * 

Flowers  and  bulbs  are  heavily  fertil¬ 
ized,  receiving  15  to  25  tons  of  manure 
per  acre,  and  a  ton  of  fertilizer  of  about 
3-8-8  analysis.  In  Westland  Ave  visited 
se\'eral  greenhouse  farmers,  one  of  Avliom 
lias  10  acres  under  glass.  Here  xve  saAv 
grapes,  peaches  and  vegetables  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  greenhouses  and  under  cold 
frames.  Needless  to  say,  such  crops  also 
receive  very  heavy  fertilization. 

Potatoes  and  cabbage  receive  about 
2.500  lbs.  per  acre  of  fertilizing  materials 
equivalent  to  a  6-5-10  analysis,  and  other 
vegetables  receive  3,000  pounds  per  acre 
of  7-8-10.  Such  quantities  will  appear 
very  large  to  most  farmers,  but  they  are 
not  uncommon  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

We  visited  Alkmaar,  a  center  of  cheese 
production,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  intensive  dairying  of  that  section.  We 
Avere  told  that  the  average  farmer  applies 
from  500  to  700  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  or  nitrate  of  lime  per  acre,  and 
that  the  pastures  carry  1  to  1%  coaa’S  per 
acre.  For  the  most  intensive  grazing  the 
fertilizer  application  consists  of  100  lbs. 
actual  nitrogen,  100  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  200  lbs.  of  potash,  equal  to  one 
ton  of  5-5-10  per  acre.  About  one-half  of 
the  pastures  produce  one  cutting  of  hay 
early  in  the  season. 

Since  1913  Holland  has  more  than 
doubled  her  consumption  of  nitrogen  and 
potash  and  increased  her  consumption  of 
phosphoric  acid  about  25  per  cent.  Dutch 
farmers  are  now  using  an  average  of 
practically  100  lbs.  of  actual  plant  food 
per  acre  of  crop  and  pasture  land ;  more 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  This 
is  equal  to  500  to  600  lbs.  of  ordinary 
mixed  fertilizer  per  acre.  Germany  uses 


of  stiffness  to  the  lovely  breeze  that 
cooled  the  upper  deck.  The  waves  beloAv 
ran  up  into  a  peak,  foam  spilled  over 
into  the  troughs  between  them.  We  felt 
the  change. 

“This  is  the  Caribbean,”  said  an  ex¬ 
perienced  traveler.  “She’s  always  a  lit¬ 
tle  off.”  We  nodded  palely.  He  was  a 
hotel  proprietor  on  his  Avay  from  SAvit- 
zerland  to  Colombia,  South  America,  and 
had  made  the  trip  before,  but  his  knoAvl- 
edge  gave  little  comfort.  There  it  Avas 
again.  That  feeling  !  “Keep  your  chair. 
The  air  is  what  you  need,”  he  advised, 
but  Daddy  Avent  beloAv  shortly. 

It  Avas  the  morning  Avhen  the  captain 
comes  through  the  staterooms  to  see  Iioav 
well  the  steAvards  are  performing  their 
duties.  Our  steward  Avas  very  nervous 
and  jumpy,  and  begged  us  to  keep  out 
until  after  the  captain  came,  for  fear 
some  thing  might  be  dropped  on  the 
floor — and  even  a  thread  or  a  pin  Avould 
ruin  him.  He  rushed  in  periodically 
Avith  a  towel  and  polished  the  already 
shining  sink.  The  captain’s  eagle  eye 
seemed  to  have  struck  fear  into  him. 
“Just  a  little  spot,”  he  groaned,  “and  I 
lose  my  good  job.”  Daddy  walked  in 
just  ahead  of  the  captain  and  dreAV  the 
stool  to  the  sink.  The  steward  Avas  in 
despair.  He  wrung  his  hands  and  gave 
up  his  position,  the  welfare  of  his  family, 
mourned  over  his  ruined  ambitious,  but 
Avlieii  the  captain  came  along,  seeing  a 
sick  man,  he  scarcely  glanced  in.  Juan 
Revera,  the  broken  Spaniard,  smiled  like 
a  Summer  morning  after  a  night  of  rain. 
There  was  not  even  a  thread  on  the 
floor !  All  Avas  Avell,  that  is,  except 
Daddy,  who  was  beginning  what  Avas  to 
be  a  two-day  fast.  The  next  day  we  all 
joined  him.  Mark  valeted  us  to  his  best 
ability,  and  his  enthusiasm  Avas  a  god¬ 
send.  There  was  one  evening  when  Mark 
Avas  the  only  one  of  the  family  to  appear 
at  the  table.  He  was  a  person  of  im¬ 
portance  at  that  dinner,  and  tells  me  that 
lie  had  the  best  meal  he  eArer  sat  to.  At 
six  one  is  susceptible  to  the  glory  of  the 
limelight.  Yet  lie  thought  to  beg  a  half 
dozen  oranges  of  the  waiter  for  his 
stricken  family  below,  and  came  sAvag- 
gering  in  with  them,  wrapped  in  a  toAvel. 
That  was  a  moment  to  be  remepibered. 

We  had  a  day  to  go,  yet,  when  the 
trunks  Avere  called  for.  Our  trunk  had 
been  sold  us  as  a  steamer  trunk,  but  the 
baggage  man  had  cast  a  severe  eye  upon 
it.  No  such  trunk  of  the  Avardrobe  va¬ 
riety  would  be  allowed  in  the  stateroom, 


so  we  had  compromised  by  moving  the 
clothes  without  the  trunk,  into  the  ample 
chest  of  draAvers  of  our  cabin.  Now,  re¬ 
packing  loomed  up  as  a  Herculean  task ; 
with  the  ship  dipping  her  nose  in,  throw¬ 
ing  up  her  tail  much  like  old  Dan  when 
he  is  let  out  in  the  yard  at  home,  in 
Aval  king  about  much  skill  was  requisite, 
and  a  certain  energy  that  we  did  not  pos¬ 
sess.  We  packed  things  into  the  suit¬ 
case  lying  doAvn.  Mark,  boiling  over  with 
pride  in  iiis  responsible  position,  brought 
the  clothing  from  the  drawers  and  closet. 
How  often  he  had  wished  for  such  a  situ¬ 
ation,  and  here  it  Avas  at  last.  A  mannish 
hoarseness  crept  into  his  voice,  and  he 
seemed  to  leap  to  his  task.  “Hangers 
first,  now  the  dresses,  now  the  coats.  It’s 
full.  I’ll  lay  it  on  the  upper  berth.  Now 
I’ll  bring  you  the  things  for  the  suitcase.” 
A  bright  spot  in  a  boy’s  life.  We  stag¬ 
gered  out  into  the  corridor,  each  carrying 
a  share  of  the  load.  Daddy,  Elsie  and 
Violet,  Avere  obliged  to  hurry  back  to 
their  beds,  but  Mark  and  I  met  the  bag¬ 
gage  master,  who  took  off  his  coat  and 
prepared  to  supplement  our  efforts.  Mark 
fleAv  to  the  trunk  Avitli  the  key  in  his 
hand  and  had  it  unlocked  in  a  jiffy.  That 
Avas  soon  OArer  Avith.  I  thanked  the  bag¬ 
gage  master  and  turned  back  the  careen¬ 
ing  corridor.  First  one  side  up.  then  the 
other,  and  then  the  nausea  of  an  out¬ 
raged  organ  of  equilibrium. 

After  all,  the  immigration  officer  who 
boarded  the  ship  before  daybreak  did  not 
ask  for  evidence  of  vaccination.  There 
Avere  feAv  questions  that  he  asked  any 
one  of  the  people  who  had  been  roused 
before  daybreak  to  answer  them.  The 
lights  of  Colon,  the  first  stopping  of  the 
ship’s  engines,  and  a  rap  at  the  door,  all 
told  us  of  our  arrival  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  How  calm  the  harbor,  how 
deep  the  peace  that  fell  upon  the  cease 
of  the  engine’s  vibration !  DaAvn  Avas 
breaking,  and  the  hills  of  Panama  were 
outlined  against  the  pinkish  East.  The 
hungry  Avaves  of  the  Caribbean  were  still 
tossing  out  there  beyond  the  breakAvater. 
The  maelstrom  which  is  the  beginning 
of  all  the  Avorld’s  currents  threw  a  dash 
of  spray  high  over  the  dark  pier.  “Still 
seeking  us,”  thought  I,  and  looked  thank¬ 
fully  at  the  battleships  lying  all  around 
us  in  the  harbor.  Of  all  my  country’s 
achievements  none  of  them  touched  me 
with  pride  and  satisfaction,  half  as  much 
as  the  building  of  this  waterway  across 
the  Isthmus.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be 
known  by.  We  sat  there  in  our  deck 
chairs,  munching  Virginia  peanuts  until 
the  sunlight  flooded  the  jungled  distance, 
and  the  caller  came  around  strumming 
his  xylophone  for  the  second  sitting  at 
breakfast.  airs.  f.  ir.  ungeb. 


Notes  From  Dade  Co.,  Fla. 

Because  I  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  Tomp¬ 
kins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  I  still  read  it  in  Dade 
Co.,  Fla.  We  came  here  because  of  bron¬ 
chial  and  rheumatic  trouble,  which  tor¬ 
tured  the  “head  of  the  house.”  This  is 
our  seventh  Winter  here,  and  we  have 
made  some  very  valued  friends — from  all 
over  the  U.  S.  We  lived  through  the 
boom  and  were  lucky  enough  to  buy  care¬ 
fully  and  sell  Avithout  any  enormous 
profit,  but  still  make  a  little,  then  be  able 
to  keep  Avhat  we  have.  Then  the  1926 
hurricane  laid  our  home  over  on  the 
ground,  with  the  result  of  nothing  much 
but  pieces  to  gather  up.  We  rebuilt  and 
iioav  have  a  pretty  house  of  rock  and  con¬ 
crete,  which  is  built  Avitli  an  idea  that 
will  stand.  Bank  failures  and  succeeding 
storms  have  all  taken  toll,  yet  the  people 
here  are  ready  to  SAvear  there  is  no  place 
like  Southern  Florida.  They  still  have 
the  climate  which  brings  the  people  who 
can  leave  the  colder  homes  of  the  North. 

This  is  a  great  farming  county,  with 
thousands  of  acres  of  tomatoes  and  mixed 
vegetables  in  cultivation.  It  is  hardly 
the  same  world,  and  iioav  with  rapid  train 
service  and  airplanes  Ncav  York  is  less 
than  48  hours  away.  This  year  Ave  had 
less  than  50  miles  of  dirt  road  for  auto 
travel  and  can  drive  it  in  five  days. 

Of  course  there  are  drawbacks  here, 
and  some  food  products  higher,  but  with 
no  fuel  to  buy  and  little  need  of  Avarm 
clothing  there  is  a  great  saving.  We  have 
very  few  mosquitoes  from  November  15 
till  April  15.  However,  there  are  other 
bugs  which  enjoy  good  blood. 

There  is  very  seldom  a  frost  here.  Last 
season  Avas  the  most  severe  in  years,  but 
hit  here  and  there,  not  an  entire  freeze. 
Those  whose  crops  escaped  made  big 
money  as  it  cut  down  overproduction. 

Dade  Co.,  Fla.  airs.  a.  j.  V. 


Cake  for  Children 

Along  with  the  “angel-food  and  sponge 
cake”  recommended  by  Mrs.  ToAvnsend 
(page  1207)  we  may  safely  give  any 
child  the  delicious  brown  cookies  for 
which  I  append  a  recipe.  Like  the  cakes 
that  she  mentions,  they  are  made  Avith- 
out  shortening. 

Brown  Cookies.  —  One-half  cup  dark 
honey  or  molasses,  %  cup  brown  sugar, 
one  egg,  one  teaspoon  soda,  scant,  one 
teaspoon  mixed  spices,  half  teaspoon  salt, 
flour  for  a  soft  dough,  tAvo  and  one-half 
to  three  cups.  Heat  the  honey  and  sugar 
together,  but  do  not  boil.  When  cool, 
add  the  beaten  egg  and  flour.  Roll  rather 
thick,  cut  out  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  I  like  to  ornament  them  with  a 
split  date  or  a  nut  meat.  R.  f.  d. 
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BEAN  Id, a! 

Traction 

Sprayer 


Writs 
for  full 
information 


For  POTATOES 

The  BEAN  Ideal  is  an  improved  traction  sprayer 
for  potato  work.  Sets  very  low  down,  perfectly 
balanced,  carries  150-gal.  tank,  delivers  8  gals,  a 
minute  at  250-300  lbs.  pressure,  easy  haul  for 
average  team,  and  is  free  from  trouble.  Equipped 
with  BEAN  Triplex  Pump  with  porcelained  cyl¬ 
inders  that  never  wear  out,  Threadless  and 
Trouble-less  Ball  Valves,  Rotary  Agitator,  and 
other  vital  features. 


BEAN  Traction  Duster 

A  dependable  all-around  4- 
row  duster  of  big  capacity, 
simple  design,  and  depend¬ 
able  operation.  Adjustable 
Timken  Roller  Bearings 
thruout. 


BEAN  Simplicity  Orchard  Sprayer 

A  highgrade  low-cost  pow¬ 
er  outfit ;  capacity  6  gals,  a 
minute  at  300  lbs.  pressure, 
sufficient  to  do  good  work 
with  a  spray  gun  or  supply 
2  rods. 

Writ ,  for  nezo  BEAN  Catalog 

4 ‘Ask  about  our  low-rate  time-payment  plan.” 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

23  Ho>mer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich.  San  Jose,  Calff. 


WANTED! 

500  Dissatisfied  Farmers 
and  Sons  to  Stop  Renting 


And  begin  retailing  Rawleigh’ s  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  your 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  a 
month  or  more  clear  profit.  Be  your  own 
boss.  No  selling  experience  required.  Wo 
supply  everything — Products,  Outfit,  Sales 
and  Service  Methods.  Profits  increase  every 
month.  No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Serv¬ 
ice.  Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  busi¬ 
ness  everywhere.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  B-18  RUR,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


Increases  Yield — Lotvers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next ^ row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
eight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protacts  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 


In  Stock 
Near 
You 


Eureka 
Mower  Co. 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the  * 

One  Horse 
Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oi!  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” — 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 


Handling  Vineyard 

We  are  starting  to  prune  our  Niagara 
vineyard,  six  years  old.  We  found  much 
dead  wood,  especially  near  the  vines.  They 
made  quite  a  lot  of  growth  last  year.  We 
had  a  large  crop  last  year.  It  was  plowed 
rather  deep  last  Fall,  and  we  wonder 
whether  that  would  have  any  effect  on  it. 
In  a  12-year-old  vineyard, .is  it  a  good 
plan  to  take  a  runner  from  the  roots,  let 
it  grow  for  one  year,  then  cut  off  the  old 
stalk?  f.  E. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  deep  plow¬ 
ing  a  year  previous  has  contributed  to 
the  lack  of  maturity  of  the  canes,  rather 
than  the  time  of  plowing,  if  this  was  done 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaves.  Deep  plowing 
at  any  season  is  always  objectionable  in 
the  vineyard. 

The  Niagara  grape  is  much  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  condition  of  immaturity  than 
most  of  the  commercial  sorts  and  this  is 
aggravated  in  a  season  of  frequent,  heavy 
rainfall  such  as  occurred  last  year  in 
Western  New  York.  Except  in  very  dry 
seasons,  there  are  locations  lying  directly 
below  high  ridges  from  which  much  seep¬ 
age  water  drains,  which  in  turn  keeps  the 
canes  growing  late.  This  condition  exists 
below  the  escarpment  extending  east  from 
the  Niagara  River.  A  possible  corrective 
is  the  interception,  either  by  open  ditches 
or  tile,  of  this  water  coming  out  of  the 
escarpment.  Quite  frequently  lands  that 
appear  normally  well  drained  on  the  sur¬ 
face  show  on  examination  with  the  soil 
auger  living  springs  at  some  depth  be¬ 
neath  the  soil  surface.  When  these  are 
located  the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  springs  and  divert  the  water. 

It  is  entirely  practical  to  renew  the 
trunk  of  the  vine  through  growths  arising 
from  the  base  of  the  old,  and  quite  often 
it  is  highly  desirable.  This  growth  for 
renewal  purposes  should  preferably  arise 
at  or  below  the  normal  soil  level.  It  is 
probably  better  to  maintain  the  old  trunk 
longer  than  one  year  before  cutting  it 
away.  In  fact  the  new  trunk  with  the 
requisite  number  of  canes  may  he  pro¬ 
vided  before  the  old  is  cut  away.  That 
the  fruiting  wood  be  kept  down  to  the 
normal  amount  while  the  renewal  is  be¬ 
ing  done,  the  canes  on  the  old  parts  should 
be  pruned  somewhat  shorter  that  over¬ 
bearing  by  both  the  old  and  new  growths 
may  be  prevented.  F.  E.  G. 


Corn  Borer  in  New  York 

We  have  inquiry  as  to  the  status  of 
corn-borer  work  in  New  York  State.  The 
following  statement  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  ex¬ 
plains  the  situation  ; 

The  corn-borer  has  now  spread  and 
covers  practically  the  entire  area  of  New 
York  State.  During  two  seasons,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  has  enforced 
control  measures  and  thereby  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  farmers  in  the  most  highly 
infested  regions  the  methods  known  and 
recognized  as  most  effective  in  holding 
this  pest  in  cheek. 

The  situation  in  this  State  has  reached 
a  stage  where  action  to  carry  out  control 
measures  rests  primarily  upon  the  farmer 
himself.  The  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  does  not  contemplate 
the  continuation  of  regulatory  areas  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  the  methods  demonstrated  co-oper¬ 
atively  with  various  States  during  the 
past  two  years,  have  been  effective  in 
holding  the  borer  in  check,  and  in  con¬ 
siderable  areas  have  reduced  the  infesta¬ 
tion  and  consequent  losses. 

1.  Corn  should  be  cut  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible  as  soon  as  it  is  ma¬ 
ture  enough  for  the  purpose  grown.  This 
will  prevent  large  numbers  of  borers  from 
moving  down  into  the  stubble  and  re¬ 
maining  on  the  field  to  start  an  infesta¬ 
tion  the  year  following. 

2.  As  much  of  the  corn  as  possible 
should  be  made  into  silage,  thereby  killing 
the  borers.  Sweet  cornstalks  after  re¬ 
moval  of  the  ears  should  he  cut  and  fed 
or  disposed  of  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  borers  in  the  stalk.  All  other 
stalks  should  be  so  handled  as  to  destroy 
the  borers  in  them. 

3.  All  corn  stubble  and  unharvested 
stalks,  should  be  completely  plowed  un¬ 
der  to  a  depth  of  6  in.  or  more  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  Fall,  but  if  in  the  Spring  not 
later  than  May  15  or  June  1.  depending 
upon  the  earliness  of  the  season. 

4.  Weedy  areas  adjacent  to  infested 
corn  fields  should  be  cut  and  burned. 
Any  debris  left  on  top  of  the  ground 
after  plowing  and  fitting  the  land  for  the 
crop  in  the  Spring  should  be  gathered  up 
and  burned.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  earliest  planting  and  maturing 
corn  is  most  likely  to  be  damaged  by  the 
insect.  It  should  he  remembered  that  the 
success  of  the  application  of  the  above 
practices  depends  upon  complience  with 
the  same  by  all  of  the  farmers  in  a  given 
area. 


NITROGEN  is  the  GROWTH  ELEMENT 


Use  MOKE 
NITROGEN/ 


•*22-- 


SUCCESSFUL  growers  know  the  truth  of  the 
statement  by  Dr.T.  H.  McHatton,  of  theGeorgia 
State  College  of  Agriculture: 


The  Company 

Ammonia-Benzol  Dept. 
Agricultural  Bureau 


“ Nitrogen  is  the  growth  element ” 

Experience  has  proved  that  nitrogen  starvation 
is  at  the  bottom  of  many  a  low  yield.  Nitrogen  is 
most  frequently  the  plant  food  lacking  when  crops 
fail  to  make  proper  growth.  Whatever  your  crop 
— cotton,  corn,  grain,  vegetables  or  fruit — plenty 
of  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  and  as  a  timely  top¬ 
dressing  stimulates  the  growth  that  means  early 
maturity  and  high  quality. 

In  mixed  fertilizer  there  is  no  better  source  of 
nitrogen  than  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  Fertilizers 
containing  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  in  proper  pro¬ 
portion  remain  dry  and  in  excellent  condition. 

For  top-dressing,  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  gives  excellent  results.  It  contains  2044% 
nitrogen  (25‘4%  ammonia),  guaranteed  analysis, 
in  form  quickly  available  to  the  plant.  Moreover, 
Arcadian  is  fine  and  dry — puts  out  easily.  It  is  an 
American  product,  made  by  American  industry 
for  American  agriculture. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  free  sample  and  booklets 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Memphis,  Tenn . 
Norfolk,  Va. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


ARCADIAN 

—  '  ^*0%  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  G-3-29  NA 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 

interested  in . 

(Write  names  of  crops  on  line  above ) 
and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name . 


Address 


KINDLY  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


Metal  Roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  tractors, etc.,  ride  east,  it 
absorbs  the  siDE-shockw  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
and  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Ilun 

Ureds  of  unnolicited  testimoni*!** 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  poet.  Send  for  circular. 

Asrents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  V. 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

Plows,  Seed*,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Ha; 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen-Walk  or  Ride 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
Single  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs.  Catalog  Free 

WalshTractorCo 

•  3373  Talmage  Ave.S.E 


MEN  wanted  to  join  our  School  of 
Tree  Surgery.  Good  pay  while  learning. 


We  have  openings  right  now  for 
young  men  ambitious  to  learn  a 
splendid,  uncrowded  profession  with 
a  real  future,  good  pay  and  unlimited 
opportunity.  If  you  are  between  18  and 
30  years  old,  strong  and  willing  to 
work,  we  want  you  in  our  new  classes 
in  Tree  Surgery.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Within  a  week  after  you  start, 
;ood  wages.  All  instruction, 
tools  are  free.  You  earn 
while  .getting  your  schooling.  This  is 
permanent,  year-round  work,  under 
the  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett 
Tree  Expert  Co.,  the  fastest 
growing  organization  of  its 
kind  today.  Write  for  book¬ 
let,  “The  Bartlett  Way  to 
Success”.  Enroll  today. 

THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL 
of  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett 
Tree  Expert  Co. 

Box  1  •  Stamford,  Conn. 
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“Wormy 
Culls 
less  than 
2%” 

S.  J.  Kitzmiller 


“Previous  to  using  NuREX¬ 
FORM,  and  while  using  other 
forms  of  lead,  my  apples  and 
pears  were  wormy  to  an  extent 
of  about  25  %  but  since  using 
NuREXFORM  I  have  had  to 
cull  out  not  to  exceed,  and  I 
think,  even  less  than  2%  be¬ 
cause  of  their  being  wormy. 

“NuREXFORM  mixes  easily 
and  has  excellent  suspension 
qualities. 


^REXFO^l 


£ROtSONg 
imi  toudo  mnntf  ca 


“NuREXFORM  has  given  me  better  results 
than  I  have  obtained  from  any  other  arse¬ 
nate.” 

S.  J.  Kitzmiller. 

This  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  enthusiastic 
letters  we  receive  from  fruit  growers  praising 
the  high  qualities  of  NuREXFORM.  All  rec¬ 
ommend  it  even  if  it  does  cost  slightly  more 
per  pound.  They  look  beyond  first  cost  and 
consider  NuREXFORM  from  the  standpoint 
of  adherence,  suspension,  easy  mixing  quali¬ 
ties  with  Lime  Sulphur  and  finally  the  greater 
percentage  of  sound  fruit  it  produces.  If  you 
once  try  NuREXFORM,  you’ll  never  go 
back  to  ordinary  lead.  You’ll  save  money  in 
the  long  run.  Try  it.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Toledo  Rex  Spray  Co.  •  .  Toledo,  Ohio 

NuREXFORM 


Other  REX 
spray  materials 
include  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  agri¬ 
cultural  sprays. 

Rex  Dry  Lime- 
Sulphur 

Rex  Oil  Emul¬ 
sion 


Rex  Bordo  Mix¬ 
ture 

Sulphur 

Copper  Dusts 

Rex  Calcium 
Arsenate 

40%  Nicotine 
Sulphate 


AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES 

Hydrate-Ground  Burnt  in  Bags  or  Bulk; 
Spray,  Chemical  or  Building.  Write 
ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  Inc.,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


'C’d  Wl  N  DLASS  75+  EXTRA 

MO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

?0  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  tt . 27c  per  ft. 

».  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  £45  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


—  EARN  MONEY  — 

Here  is  a  real  opportunity  for  men  with 
farm  experience  to  earn  good  money  by 
selling  direct  to  farmers.  Knowledge  of 
livestock  desirable.  Only  responsible  men 
who  are  interested  in  a  permanent  position 
with  good  money-making  future  will  be 
considered.  No  investment  required.  Give 
age,  references  and  experience. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

1318  S.  Sixth  Street  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


“To  Create  Standard  Forms  of  Investment 
Based  Upon  Farm  Mortgage" 

(From  the  Introduction  to  the  Farm  Loan  Act ) 

IN  TWELVE  YEARS 

More  Than  a  Billion  and  a  Half  Dollars 
££££  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS 

thus  providing  funds  for 

Loans  to  400,000  Farmers 

Thousands  of  these  investors  are  farmers  who 
prefer  safety,  security  and  stability  in  their  in- 


Tederal  Land 
Banks  Are 
Located  at 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


a 


vestments  to  others  promising  higher  returns,  but 
offering  greater  risk. 

The  twelve  Cooperative  Federal  Land  Banks 
with  their  $80,000,000  capital,  legal  reserve  and 
undivided  profits,  jointly  guarantee  all  bonds 
issued  by  them.  One  hundred  million  dollars  of 
United  States  Government  Insurance  Funds  are 
invested  in  these  bonds. 

Thereisa  Federal  Land  Bank bondfor  every 
pocketbook — $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000 
and  $10,000.  Readily  saleable  and 
tax-exempt.  Excellent  collateral.  ; 

Interest  paid  the  day  it  is  due. 

Forfurtherinformationregard- 
ing  these  bonds,  send  for  Circu-  p 
lar  No.  16,  “Let  Your  Money 
Work  for  You”,  addressing  near¬ 
est  Federal  Land  Bank. 


\  \ 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


An  Anniversary.  —  Here  it  is  the 
fourth  day  of  February,  and  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  wedding  of  the  Parson  and 
Mrs.  Parson.  It  was  26  years  ago  today 
we  were  married  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
We  went  to  Vermont  and  Mrs.  Parson 
came  down  with  the  mumps,  and  the 
weather  was  terribly  cold,  and  it  was 
some  wedding  trip.  We  returned  by  way 
of  Boston  and  the  snow  was  deep  there, 
and  some  two  feet  deep  when  we  got  back 
home.  There  were  two  of  us  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table  26  years  ago,  and  this  Monday 
morning  there  were  11.  and  11  at  the  sup¬ 
per  last  night.  Mrs.  Parson  has  always 
claimed  that  nothing  seemed  to  please  the 
Parson  so  much  as  to  have  “a  great  crowd 
around,”  and  it  is  true.  When  you  were 
brought  up  in  a  big  family  you  miss  it. 
Then,  too,  we  have  a  lot  of  room  in  the 
house,  and  it  should  all  be  used  as  far  as 
possible.  It  doesn’t  seem  right  to  have  so 
much  waste  room  in  so  many  houses, 
when  so  many  are  so  short  of  room.  We 
have  seven  double  beds  and  three  single 
ones,  and  a  big  comfortable  davenport 
downstairs  that  can  be  used  at  any  time. 
The  old  saying  is  that  a  family  begins 
with  two  and  ends  with  two — the  same 
two.  But  the  Parson  doubts  if  our  family 
ever  gets  down  to  that.  One  room  up¬ 
stairs  is  given  over  to  a  sort  of  boys’ 
study.  They  have  three  desks  and  a  type¬ 
writer  and,  best  of  all,  a  stove.  Here  they 
have  a  little  fire  and  are  cosy  and  quiet 
as  you  please.  The  Parson  has  just  come 
up  to  this  room  now. 

Ice  Harvest. — As  he  writes  the  neigh¬ 
bors  are  gathering  about  the  pond  to  con¬ 
tinue  cutting  ice.  We  got  in  some  ice  last 
week,  not  so  very  thick,  6  in.,  but  good 
and  clear.  It  seems  to  be  about  8  in.  now 
on  the  pond.  But  the  ice  business  is  cer¬ 
tainly  slowly  doomed.  One  neighbor  just 
phoned  that  they  were  not  going  to  put 
up  any  this  year.  The  electric  refrigera¬ 
tors  are  coming  in  more  and  more.  We 
put  up  our  ice  chiefly  for  the  ice  cream. 
The  readers  may  remember  we  put  in  an 
electric  icebox  last  Spring.  We  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  it,  and  the 
men  from  the  place  where  we  bought  it 
are  still  trying  to  make  it  work  as  it 
should.  But  with  many  of  the  others  of 
the  same  make  the  people  have  had  no 
trouble  at  all.  They  save  a  good  deal  on 
food,  as  nothing  ever  seems  to  sour.  Even 
in  the  Summer  time  the  Parson  never 
saw  or  heard  of  any  sour  milk  or  cream 
in  the  box  yet.  It  has  been  a  wonderful 
Winter  for  skating  and  sliding,  and  the 
young  folks  have  enjoyed  the  pond  im¬ 
mensely.  Though  there  are  many  musk¬ 
rat  burrows  about  the  bank  of  the  pond, 
since  we  put  in  that  concrete  wall,  they 
have  never  been  able  to  let  the  water  out. 

The  Latest  Member. — Did  the  Par¬ 
son  tell  you  about  the  latest  member  of 
the  family?  A  girl,  now  16,  who  used  to 
come  to  the  old  church  down  in  the  woods. 
Then  she  went  off  to  New  York,  where 
she  had  relatives,  and  got  into  a  motor 
accident  and  broke  her  leg.  She  was  in 
the  hospital  six  months  there,  and  the 
bone  did  not  seem  to  heal  right,  and  so 
she  came  home.  The  Parson  brought  her 
up  to  the  hospital,  and  with  violet  ray 
treatment  and  cod-liver  oil  and  a  good 
bone  specialist  the  fracture  began  to 
mend.  Now  she  is  out  here  at  the  house. 
She  was  only  half  through  the  eighth 
grade  when  she  left  home,  and  she  has 
always  wanted  to  go  to  school  some  more. 
So  this  morning,  a  beautiful  sunny  morn¬ 
ing,  nice  and  crisp  with  the  thermometer 
around  zero,  she  went  off  with  the  bus  to 
school  again.  George  drives  the  school  bus 
now  during  his  vacation  before  he  goes 
back  to  Tennessee  to  school.  Charles 
walked  this  morning,  as  he  wanted  to 
take  his  sled.  Nothing  gives  the  Parson 
more  satisfaction  than  to  think  of  the 
children  away  down  round  the  back  coun¬ 
try  that  are  taking  their  sleds  to  school 
today — sleds  that  the  good  friends  and 
helpers  of  the  Parson  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  have. 

A  Succeeding  Successor. — George  Jr. 
went  down  and  had  the  service  in  the  old 
country  church  the  other  Sunday,  so  that 
the  Parson  could  be  busy  elsewhere.  You 
will  remember  the  Parson  would  not  con¬ 
sider  helping  him  study  for  the  ministry 
unless  he  first  learned  to  cut  hair.  Last 
Christmas  he  was  given  a  barber’s  outfit, 
shears,  comb  and  clippers.  “How  did  you 
get  along  down  at  the  church?”  asked  the 
Parson  on  seeing  him  that  night.  “All 
right,  I  guess.  I  cut  five  head  of  hair.” 
However,  on  one  fellow  with  hair  nearly 
long  enough  to  “put  up”  he  did  more  than 
cut  hair — he  took  off  a  good  clipping  of 
his  ear.  We  had  just  had  the  shears 
sharpened  and  they  did  a  pretty  job  of  it. 
He  said  he  had  a  terrible  time  trying  to 
make  it  stop  bleeding.  He  put  on  snow 
and  ice,  and  at  last  the _  man  sat  through 
the  service  with  a  big  piece  of  newspaper 
stuck  in  his  ear.  The  Parson  did  that 
very  thing  some  years  ago  down  in  that 
same  church  and  the  man  went  home  with 
a  big  piece  of  brown  paper  stuck  on  his 
ear.  That  man  never  came  to  church 
again ;  in  fact,  soon  after  he  left  that 
section  of  the  country  forever.  Let  us 
hope  that  George’s  clip  doesn’t  have  the 
came  effect.  Besides  this  George  left  the 


best  ax  down  in  the  horse  sheds — an  ex¬ 
pensive  proceeding  which  the  Parson  is 
forever  being  guilty  of. 

Many  Trades.  —  Do  you  remember 
about  the  fellow  that  went  into  the  bar¬ 
ber  shop  for  a  shave  and  the  poor  barber 
had  such  a  terrible  time  with  him?  He 
cut  him  here  and  cut  him  there,  and  every 
time  he  cut  him  he  stuck  on  a  piece  of 
brown  paper.  By  the  time  he  was  through 
the  fellow  was  pretty  well  papered  as 
well  as  shaved.  The  barber  was  scared 
most  to  death,  but  the  fellow  handed  him 
a  dollar  bill.  “I’ll  get  you  the  change,” 
he  cried.  “Keep  the  change,  keep  the 
change,”  cried  the  man.  “Pm  glad  to  give 
any  man  a  dollar  who  has  as  many  trades 
as  you  have — a  man  who  is  a  barber  and 
a  butcher,  and  a  paper-hanger  all  at  the 
same  time.” 

The  New  Year. — It  is  pretty  hard 
times  around  here  in  Connecticut  and  a 
good  many  are  out  of  work.  The  textile 
industry  in  Massachusetts  has  been  hard 
hit,  and  many  of  those  workers  seem  to 
be  drifting  about  looking  for  work.  “Not 
in  28  years,”  said  a  charity  worker  the 
other  day,  “have  I  had  so  many  calls  for 
help.”  Calling  out  “Happy  New  Year” 
doesn’t  always  make  it  so.  It  often  takes 
a  good  deal  more  than  that  to  make  a 
happy  new  year. 

Community  Clubs. — The  Parson  goes 
around  speaking  for  quite  a  number  of 
community  clubs,  and  they  are  certainly 
good  things  and  seem  to  be  increasing  in 
number.  One  club  he  knows  of  has  been 
flourishing  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
now.  It  is  a  small  village  club.  This  club 
meets  every  week,  and  a  certain  section 
of  the  club  furnishes  a  program  of  some 
kind.  Refreshments  are  always  served  at 
the  close,  very  simple,  and  always  the 
same  menu,  so  there  is  no  competition  or 
one  set  trying  to  outdo  the  other.  They 
get  a  good  many  different  speakers  to 
come  in  and  talk  on  various  subjects  of 
interest.  This  club  has  dues  of  a  dollar 
a  year.  It  sponsors  many  good  moves  for 
the  community. 

The  other  night  the  Parson  was  the 
speaker  for  another  community  club,  run 
on  quite  a  different  plan,  but  doing  a 
mighty  fine  piece  of  work.  This  club,  he 
believes,  has  no  dues — everyone  in  the 
town  being  considered  members.  It  does 
not  meet  regularly,  but  only  as  occasion 
seems  to  require.  One  of  its  objects  is 
“to  make  our  town  a  place  that  our  young 
people  will  want  to  stay  and  live  in.”  So 
it  pulls  off  two  or  three  dances  a  year, 
with  fine  music  and  fine  management. 
Every  Fall  it  has  an  old-fashioned  out¬ 
door  clambake,  with  clams  and  chickens 
and  about  everything  you  could  think  of. 
For  this  a  charge  of  $1  an  adult  is  made. 
Then  once  a  year  it  has  its  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  and  banquet,  with  an  out- 
of-town  speaker.  This  was  what  the  Par¬ 
son  went  to.  Every  one  of  the  community 
is  invited  and  welcome,  and  no  charge 
and  no  collection.  It  is  a  real  spread,  all 
right.  They  carved  up  no  less  than  10 
turkeys  and  had  all  the  fixin’s  in  great 
abundance.  Someone  who  lives  in  the  city 
and  comes  there  Summers  sent  up  one  of 
these  fancy  gay-colored  hats  for  every 
plate,  and  as  many  toy  balloons.  The  pro¬ 
gram  and  menu  for  this  is  printed  and 
distributed  to  all.  It  has  also  the  gist  of 
the  treasurer’s  report  for  the  year.  This 
club  sends  flowers  or  baskets  of  fruit,  or 
both,  to  the  sick  of  the  town  during  the 
year.  It  also  stands  for  any  good  com¬ 
munity  project.  The  Parson  quite  likes 
this  style  of  a  community  club.  Not  being 
tied  doAvn  to  regular  meetings  whether 
there  is  anything  especial  to  meet  for  or 
not,  is  a  very  good  feature.  How  much 
most  of  our  villages  need  something  of 
the  right  sort  for  the  young  folks.  The 
Parson  would  suggest  as  good  objectives 
also,  helping  get  telephones  and  electric 
lights  in  as  many  homes  as  possible,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  homes  of  poor  people  with 
large  families.  Nothing  gives  more  heart 
or  help  to  a  woman  in  such  a  home  than 
a  telephone.  Then  never  be  content  till 
somehow  or  other  you  get  electricity.  In 
one  place  where  the  Parson  has  tried  to 
do  some  community  work  for  a  good  many 
years,  they  have  just  recently  succeeded 
in  getting  a  telephone  line  through.  My 
goodness,  what  a  difference  it  makes  in 
the  whole  atmosphere  and  work  of  the 
place !  A  plan  is  in  the  works  here  in 
Connecticut  now  whereby  it  is  hoped 
that  electricity  can  be  furnished  where 
there  are  four  takers  to  a  mile.  The  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  pushing 
this,  and  though  he  is  an  exceptionally 
good  man  and  has  done  many  good  things, 
he  never  did  a  better  thing  than  this  in 
his  life. 

A  Residue  Minister. — Yes,  that  is 
what  the  little  girl  said  when  they  asked 
her  about  the  new  minister.  This  country 
church,  like  so  many,  had  been  having 
supplied  ministers  who  blow  in  and  blow 
out,  coming  in  to  preach  and  never  stay¬ 
ing  to  practice,  and  at  last  they  had  a 
minister  move  in  with  his  family.  _  “Now 
we  have  a  residue  minister,”  said  she. 
That  is  about  the  kind  the  country  church 
gets  when  it  does  get  one.  The  young 
fellow  who  is  trying  out  his  powers  till 
he  can  get  a  city  church,  and  the  old  fel- 
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low  for  whom  the  city  has  no  further 
uge — these  are  far  too  apt  to  land  on  the 
village  church.  Especially  has  it  been  so 
in  the  past,  but  it  is  not  as  it  was.  Neither 
can  this  multiplicity  of  weak,  struggling 
churches  in  the  villages  continue  forever. 
“Why  don’t  you  and  your  mamma  go  to 
the  same  church  that  I  and  my  mamma 
go  to?”  asked  one  little  girl  of  another. 
"Because  I  aud  my  mamma  belong  to  a 
different  abomination  than  you  and  your 
mamma  do,”  came  the  answer. 

One-room  Schools. — The  Parson  has 
been  interested  to  note  that  there  are  530 
one-room  schools  left  in  Connecticut,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  10,452  children. 
A  very  interesting  case  of  trying  to  close 
another  district  school  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  Parson’s  section.  As  there 
was  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  the 
Parson  didn't  feel  called  upon  to  take 
sides  one  way  or  the  other.  The  school 
was  closed  last  Fall  and  a  bus  provided 
on  a  good  State  road  to  take  the  children 
(around  15  in  all)  to  other  schools.  A 
man  was  even  engaged  to  go  to  the  old 
schoolhouse  every  morning  and  build  a 
good  warm  fire  for  the  children  to  get 
warm  and  wait  for  the  bus  if  they  were 
early.  But  some  refused  to  send  their 
children,  and  one  man  in  particular  re¬ 
fused  to  send  four,  and  said  he  never 
would  send  them.  Legal  threats  simply 
brought  the  rejoinder  that  they  could 
take  him  down  to  the  county  jail  at  any 
time  and  then  have  the  pleasure  of  sup- 
portirig  his  wife  and  seven  children.  It 
was  rumored  that  some  other  families 
were  ready  to  join  him  in  this  proposi¬ 
tion — one  having  six  children.  Being 
right  in  the  dead  of  Winter,  the  affair  be¬ 
gan  to  smack  of  money — even  to  a  higher 
tax  rate  if  it  should  develop  very  far. 
With  these  farmers  it  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  matter  of  the  value  of  their 
farms.  They  had  bought  them  with  this 
school  as  an  asset,  and  how  would  it  be 
when  they  went  to  sell  them? 

A  New  Year’s  Sermon. — For  his  text 
for  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Parson 
took  the  18th  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter 
of  St.  Luke :  “The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor.”  The  Parson  calls  this  “good  news” 
to  the  poor.  It  may  be  of  how  to  sell  eggs 
or  raise  Alfalfa  ;  or  how  to  get  the  older 
children  to  continue  schooling,  or  a  pump 
from  the  well  to  the  house,  or  a  hundred 
other  things  that  might  bring  the  cry, 
“Oh,  goodie,”  from  the  poor.  To  heal  the 
broken-hearted  might  well  mean  that  the 
minister  is  such  a  close  friend  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  that  he  feels  their  burdens  in  some 
such  way  as  they  feel  them,  and  so  helps 
carry  them.  To  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives  may  well  mean  in  this  day  that 
he  helps  get  those  farm  mothers  that  are 
imprisoned  in  a  kitchen  from  one  week’s 
end  to  another  to  get  out  and  go  some¬ 
where  and  see  somebody.  He  can  bring 
them  and  the  babies  up  to  his  own  home 
for  the  day  anyway.  “How  long  was  it 
that  you  never  really  went  anywhere?” 
he  asked  of  a  mother  the  other  night  as  he 
was  bringing  her  and  some  of  the  children 
in  to  the  Sunday  evening  service  and 
movies.  “Fifteen  years,”  came  the  reply. 

To  preach  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind  might  well  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  church  is  to  see  to  it  that  all  the 
people  in  that  section,  and  especially  the 
children  in  the  back  schools,  have  glasses 
to  wear.  Nothing  will  bring  “life”  or 
“salvation”  much  better  to  many  a  coun¬ 
try  boy  or  girl  than  a  good  pair  of  well- 
fitted  glasses.  And  “to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised”  might  well  mean  today 
that  many  children  who  do  not  have 
things  like  other  children — a  sled  to  take 
to  school,  for  example— or  who  cannot 
go  to  things  other  children  go  to,  get 
bruised  with  bitterness  against  everything 
and  everybody,  and  grow  up  intent  on 
getting  even  with  society,  and  if  they  can¬ 
not  get  even  in  one  way  they  may  in  an¬ 
other,  as  for  example  by  bootlegging.  Do 
we  ministers  get  anywhere  by  shouting 
out  again  and  again  the  same  old  gener¬ 
alities  and  never  venturing  to  apply  them 
to  ourselves  or  our  people? 


Missouri  Notes 

At  last  we  arose  to  look  out  upon  a 
snow.  To  be  sure  it  would  have  been  but 
a  mouthful  for  the  real  northland,  a 
mere  three-inch  fall,  but  here  in  South¬ 
east  Missouri  it  held  considerable  impor¬ 
tance.  It  came  rather  late  to  blanket  the 
wheat  fields;  freezing  and  thawing  had 
already  worked  serious  damage.  I  wel¬ 
comed  it  with  the  hope  that  it  would  re¬ 
main  with  us  for  a  protracted  stay.  But 
alas,  today  water  is  dripping  from  the 
eaves  and  the  streets  are  slushy.  We 
have  still  to  write  down  ten  above  as  our 
minimum  temperature,  while  we  read  of 
record  sub-zero  weather  up  north  and  of 
deep  drifts  and  blocked  highways.  I  am 
not  _  at  all  sorry  I  live  this  far  south. 
While  mild,  the  cold  has  been  very  con¬ 
tinuous  with  none  of  those  warm  spells 
the  frequently  mark  severe  ’  Winters. 
There  is  no  premature  swelling  of  the 
buds  nor  do  I  find  plants  pulled  up  as 
they  were  last  Winter. 

We  are  beginning  to  think  of  Spring. 
January  has  gone  and  February  is  on  the 
toboggan.  Questions  of  seed,  plants  and 
trees  begin  to  trouble  the  mind  while 
catalogs  pour  in. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  new  varieties  of 
Gladiolus  that  are  most  seductive  sirens. 
I  hey  sing  to  us  in  a  quite  irresistible 
way  from  the  descriptions  of  their  beau¬ 
ties  written  by  master  hands  at  word¬ 


painting.  We  close  our  eyes  and  feast 
our  aesthetic  sense  upon  mental  pictures 
of  these  gorgeous  creations  that  have 
robbed  the  rainbow  to  trim  their  gar¬ 
ments.  By  buying  single  bulbs  and 
small  bulbs  I  have  been  able  to  eke  out 
quite  a  respectable  list  of  new  kinds  that 
I  will  have  to  report  on  next  Summer. 
It  is  good  for  us  weaklings  that  Gladioli 
multiply  so  fast  and  thus  reduce  prices. 
The  aristocrat  of  this  year  soon  has  to 
take  its  place  as  an  humble  member  of 
the  proletariat.  As  we  read  of  varieties 
whose  bulblets  are  plentiful  or  scanty, 
easy  or  hard  to  germinate,  we  might 
pause  to  think  in  reverence  of  how  God’s 
wisdom  has  decreed  that  every  plant  and. 
animal  shall  differ  not  only  in  character 
but  in  outward  feature.  Thus  every  liv¬ 
ing  thing  has  an  individuality  all  its  own, 
that  differentiates  it  from  all  others  of 
its  kind.  Every  seed  contains  a  peculiar 
germ  of  heredity. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Gladiolus  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  Dahlia,  for  in 
the  latter’s  world  there  is  also  an  annual 
influx  of  new  seedlings  that  must  keep 
Mother  Nature  busy  studying  out  new 
combinations  of  colors.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  advance  in  Dahlias  is  much  more 
apparent  and  substantial  than  in  Gladi¬ 
oli.  The  new  candidates  average  larger 
with  more  gorgeous  colors  and  better 
stems  and  keeping  qualities.  If  such 
progress  is  to  continue  indefinitely  what 
is  its  future  development  to  be?  Next 
month,  March,  we  shall  have  to  begin 
dividing  Dahlia  clumps  and  that  is  real 
work.  Every  clump  is  a  separate  prob¬ 
lem  that  yields  quickly  to  the  expert  hand 
but  practice  in  the  art  counts  heavily. 
One  must  be  alert  in  handling  high- 
priced  varieties,  when  every  division 
counts  from  a  dollar  up  and  the  old  stem 
wood  is  often  as  tough  as  sole  leather. 
Last  year  I  bought  a  special  knife  for  this 
work  and  it  paid.  In  favorable  weather 
we  are  pruning  the  peach  trees  and  find¬ 
ing  the  brush  accumulating  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Many  of  the  trees  have  reached 
that  stage  where  they  need  dehorning. 
Their  main  limbs  have  grown  too  long 
and  can  no  longer  support  a  crop  of  fruit 
Without  numerous  props.  We  cut  off 
only  a  part  of  the  old  branches  so  we 
shall  not  be  entii’ely  without  fruit. 
Sprouts  will  spring  from  the  stubs  and 
often  bear  the  second  year.  Thus  a  new 
top  may  be  formed.  I,,  r.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 

Conditions  in  Southwestern 
Texas 

I  enjoy  reading  of  the  land  that  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  ice  and  snow.  After  living  all 
my  life  in  the  land  of  everlasting  sun¬ 
shine  and  flowers,  it  hardly  seems  pos¬ 
sible  we  all  live  in  the  same  country.  I 
have  never  seen  an  article  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  from  Southwest  Texas,  so  wondered 
if  you  would  read  a  little  letter  from  a 
longhorn. 

Southwest  Texas  is  one  of  the  most 
southern  portions  of  our  great  country, 
as  it  parallels  Southern  Florida.  A  land 
of  grapefruit,  plums,  pecans,  figs,  both 
date  and  palmetto  palms,  cactus  and 
humming-birds.  All  kinds  of  tropical 
fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  onions  and 
cotton  grow  in  profusion.  Everything 
grows  with  little  care  and  attention. 
Everyone’s  life  is  a  holiday  compared 
with  their  northern  brothers  and  sisters. 

Our  houses  are  built  of  lumber  or 
stucco,  with  plenty  of  windows  and  doors 
to  keep  them  cool.  The  wooden  houses, 
being  the  most  common,  are  just  built  on 
cedar  blocks.  No  plastered  walls,  no  win¬ 
dow  shutters,  no  storm  doors,  no  storm 
cellars,  no  storage  basements,  and  no  stor¬ 
age  attics.  We  store  no  food ;  it  is  as 
easily  obtained  in  December  as  in  May. 
We  have  no  woolens  to  store  in  attics, 
for  we  wear  none. 

January  and  February  we  call  Winter, 
the  equivalent  of  your  early  Fall.  We 
have  two  or  three  light  frosts  that  nip 
the  tops  of  our  Summer  flowers,  but  their 
bulbs  or  roots  are  not  hurt.  In  a  few 
weeks  they  will  peep  through  the  soil  once 
more.  Very  few  things  die  in  January  or 
February,  however. 

Very  little  work  is  done  here  by  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Mexican  labor  is  so  cheap 
few  bother  to  do  much  for  themselves; 
that  is  especially  true  in  the  agricultural 
line.  Stock  of  all  kinds  spend  night  and 
day  all  of  the  year  in  great  pastures  of 
hundreds  of  acres.  Stock  barns  are  un¬ 
known,  with  the  exception  of  the  dairies, 
where  they  are  milking  quarters.  South¬ 
west  Texas  has  very  little  rain  to  speak 
of,  but  while  it  has  no  water  from  above, 
it  is  an  ocean  beneath.  Artesian  wells  are 
very  numerous. 

I  reside  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
famous  “Winter  Garden”  district.  I  am 
also  very  near  the  Southwest  Texas  poul¬ 
try  center  and  national  egg-laying  exposi¬ 
tion  grounds.  MRS.  E.  R. 

South  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Mr.  New-Wed:  “I  don’t  know  how 
it  is,  darling,  but  this  bird’s  all  bones. 
Just  listen  to  the  knife  on  them.”  Mrs. 
New- Wed  :  “You  silly  old  bear.  Those 
aren’t  bones,  they’re  the  shells.  Don’t  fyou 
remember  saying  you  liked  turkey  with 
oyster  stuffing?” — London  Opinion. 


Old  Lady  :  “Are  you  sure  that  this  or¬ 
chid  will  bloom  every  100  years?”  Flor¬ 
ist:  “Yes,  but  if  it  doesn’t  do  so,  I  will 
take  it  back  without  conditions.” — Kike- 
riki. 


IT  rs  the  Pastures  of  Profit,  rotated  from 
year  to  year  with  fields  of  grain  and 
other  crops,  that  balance  the  farming 
work,  eliminate  single  crop  risks,  main¬ 
tain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  lead  to 
your  success  as  one  of  the  leading,  pros¬ 
perous  farmers  of  your  community. 


The  first  requirement  of  modem  farm 
management,  field  rotation  and  hog  sani¬ 
tation  as  practiced  by  the  best  farmers  is 
a  system  of  good,  hog-tight  fences.  Through¬ 
out  the  country  you  will  find  the  index  to 
a  profitable  farm  is  the  condition  of  its 
fences.  That  is  why  you  need— 


Pittsburgh  Fences 

Hinge-Joint  or  Stiff-Stay 


This  line  of  fences  is  dedicated  to  greater 
farm  prosperity.  It  is  made  of  special 
formula  steel,  drawn  to  wire  of  full  gauge, 
and  Super-Zinced,  that  is,  armored  against 
rust  by  the  heaviest  coating  of  zinc  that 
can  be  successfully  applied  to  wire.  By 
our  process  the  zinc  is  so  closely  bonded 
to  the  steel  that  it  will  not  flake  or  peel. 
Remember,  galvanizing  that  flakes  or  peels 
can  not  protect  a  fence  from  rust. 


The  Pittsburgh  Fence  line  is  complete, 
including  hinge-joint  and  stiff-stay  fences 
in  the  standard  farm  and  poultry  styles, 
the  wonderful  closely  spaced  Pittsburgh 
Chictite  Fence,  and  beautiful  Pittsburgh 
Lawn  Fence.  Insist  on  the  “Pittsburgh” 
brand  for  the  same  high  quality  in  barbed 
wire,  gates,  steel  posts  and  wire  nails. 
Send  the  coupon  for  new  catalogue  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


[  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.] 


709  Union  Trust  Bid?., 


Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me,  FREL,  your  new  fence  catalogue. 
Farm  Record  Booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 


The  Only  Good  Corn  Borer  Is  a  Dead  One 


Here’s  the  way  to  fix  the  corn  borer: 

Plow  him  deep  by  plowing  corn  stubble 
and  surface  trash  deep — that’s  the  first  step. 

Then  kill  him  with  an  Acme  Coulter  Har¬ 
row. — the  only  harrow  that  can  really  do  the 
job  effectively. 

For  the  sharp,  double-curved  Acme  Coul¬ 
ters  penetrate  to  the  full  depth  of  the  fur¬ 
row  and  slice,  crush  and  completely  pulverize 
every  stalk,  every  bit  of  trash,  every  clod 
and  lump.  And  the  downward  slope  of  the 
coulters  prevents  the  Btalks  and  other  valu¬ 
able  organic  matter  from  being  pulled  up  to 
the  surface. 

The  corn  borer  stays  down  and  dies. 

Acme  Coulter  Harrows  have  behind  them 
GO  years  of  practical  farming  experience  ami 
the  endorsement  of  farmers  and  agricultural 
colleges  everywhere.  They’re  built  for  horse 
and  tractor  use — 8  to  17 y2  feet. 


Clip  coupon  for  the  FREE  Acme  Catalog 
which  includes  “Better  Crops  from  Better 
Tillage,”  and  interesting  experiences  of 
Acme  Harrow  Farmers. 

NABH-ACME  HARROW  CO., 

Dept.  4,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Send  me  your  free  catalog. 

Name  . .  •  ■  M ^ ^  *  * 

Address  . .  • , ..  • .  n . .  m  •  •  m  , •  _ . .  m  . 


Dorit  own  a  SPENDTHRIFT 

Tractor 


speed  while  the  motor  is  running  you  can  do  it  with  the 
built-in  Pickering  Speed  Changer. 

Pickering  Governors  are  made  for  MeCormick-Deering, 
Minneapolis,  Hart-Parr.  Rumely  “Oil  Pull.”  Huber  "Su¬ 
per  Four,”  Twin  City,  Fordson — all  standard  makes. 

Clip  coupon  for  free  pamphlet  which  tells  how  to  get  a 
better  day’s  work  with  Pickering  Governors. 


Nobody  gives  you  your  fuel  for  nothing. 
Why  then,  let  your  tractor  squander  your 
money?  Why  let  It  use  3  to  5  gallon*  of  fu*I 
a  day  more  than  necessary. 

Equip  It  with  a  Pickering  Governor  and 
eav*  3  to  5  gallons  of  fuel  a  day. 

A  Pickering  will  do  it,  because  It  re¬ 
sponds  Instantly  to  the  slightest  load  change. 

That  also  means  steady,  smooth  power: 
greater  power — 20  to  25%  greater — no  engine 
racing — longer  tractor  life. 

And  if  you  want  to  increase  or  decrease 

I  The  Pickering  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn. 

I  Send  me  your  free  pamphlet  79D. 

I 

I  Name  . . . — 


I  Address 

I 

I*  Tractor 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  307. 

80-ACRE  jjpnerai  and  dairy  farm  near  city; 

good  ntarfeets;  carry  18  bead;  electricity;  ten¬ 
ant  must  supply  owd  stock.  OWEN  HART,  125 
Trumbull  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FARM— Sacrifice,  in  chicken  belt:  six  acres 
virgin  ground  in  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  information, 
JACKSON,  522  West  112th  St.,  New  York  City. 


IN  COLUMBIA  County— If  looking  for  gentle¬ 
man’s  place  I  offer  a  rare  colonial  estate,  1% 
acres;  write  for  particulars,  no  agents.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5481,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — House  and  lot,  photographic  studio 
equipment.  W.  T.  WATSON,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 106-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  good 
state  of  cultivation,  $1,800.  R.  G.  CURRIER, 
Little  Meadojys,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — For  cause  old  age,  good  farm,  72 
acres,  near  Torrington,  Conn.;  new  house,  2 
new  barns:  with  or  without  stock.  Address  AL¬ 
BERT  DEVOS,  R.  3,  Box  167,  Winsted,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Country  (general)  store,  Southern 
Vermont  with  or  without  stock:  50  feet  from 
depot.  GRACE  WEEGAR,  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — On  Richmond-Washington  State 
Highway  (Quebec-Miami  National),  at  Staf¬ 
ford  Court  House.  Virginia,  the  “Contrite  Inn;’’ 
lot  about  1/5  acre;  two-story  building,  lower 
floor  large  dining-room,  kitchen,  serving-room, 
toilet,  rear  porch;  upper  floor  three  bedrooms, 
living-room,  hall  and  toilet;  gas  and  electric 
lights;  equipped  with  kitchen  range,  all  nec¬ 
essary  dishes,  cutlery,  cooking  utensils,  ice-box 
and  refrigerator;  possession  about  May  1;  price 
$5,000.  LOUIS  A.  MONCURE,  Stafford,  Ya. 


FOR  SALE — 135-acre  farm.  31  cows  and  heifers, 
4  horses,  tractor,  truck,  milking  machine, 
complete  set  of  tools  and  machinery,  225  hens; 
small  cash  payment,  easy  terms.  JOHN  AN¬ 
DERSON,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  Germans,  to  rent  or  buy  on  easy 
terms,  fertile  dairy  farm,  good  location,  any¬ 
where;  full  particulars  first  letter.  JOHN  GOE- 
MAN,  Burr  Oak  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FAIRVIEW  Farm,  Buckland,  Mass.,  170  acres, 
35  rich  tillage,  balance  watered  pasture  and 
woodland;  sugar  maples,  pine  grove,  well-sprayed 
apple  orchard  specialty;  southeast  exposure, 
healthful  location,  excellent  outlook;  10-room 
house,  wide  veranda,  large  3-story  barn  full  of 
hay,  cold  storage  apple  house,  good  henhouse, 
spring  water  house  and  barn,  ice  pond,  firewood; 
school  half  mile,  church  144,  railroad  3;  money¬ 
making  farm:  sacrifice  price.  MRS.  MARION 
ORCUTT  FERGUSON,  206  East  Park  St.,  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla. 


FOR  RENT — Two  large  farms  with  buildings. 
HARRY  FRENCH,  Riclimondville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  of  225  acres,  75  acres  tillable,  the  rest 
pasture,  several  acres  wood,  fine,  large  house, 
lawn  and  large  shade  tree»~jJ!  large  barns,  6 
henhouses,  3  brooder  houses,  other  buildings,  2 
apple  orchards  and  other  fruit  trees;  stock  and 
tools;  situated  about  half  mile  from  State  road. 
BOX  30,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— To  close  estate,  70-acre  farm,  ad¬ 
jacent  to  village  of  Freeville,  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. ;  can  be  bought  with  small  down  pay¬ 
ment  and  on  very  liberal  terms.  ARTHUR  M. 
ROOD,  Executor,  290  Broad  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


WANT  to  rent  small  farm  for  one  year,  near 
New  York.  LUDWIG  BIERBAUM,  3416  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

CONNECTICUT  Valley  farm,  Southern  Vermont, 
tobacco,  onions,  asparagus,  dairy;  State  road; 
near  depot.  J.  HAMILTON,  Vernon,  Vt. 


103  ACRES,  88  tillable,  \c.el,  easily  worked; 

located  on  cement  road,  one  mile  from  Bar¬ 
ker,  Niagara  County;  one  of  the  best  wholesale 
fruit  markets  in  Western  New  York;  has  4- 
acre  apple  orchard,  11-room  house,  barn  60x34 
with  silo;  price  right,  terms  liberal.  Inquire  of 
GEO.  H.  MILLER,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


220  ACRES,  120  tillable;  large  hip-roof  barn, 
cement  stable  for  40  cows,  silo;  good  house; 
1%  miles  from  improved  road;  2%  miles  to 
grade  A  or  B  milk  stations;  land  slightly  slop¬ 
ing:  large  level  fields;  price  and  terms  right; 
if  interested  in  any  particular  location  write 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TRUCK  farm  for  rent  or  on  shares;  20  acres  or 
more;  rich  black  loam;  with  small  bungalow. 
Write  ARNOLD  BLOME,  Pequannoek,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  buy,  farm  or  country  home, 
suitable  for  Summer  boarders;  high  elevation, 
shade  trees;  not  over  75  miles  from  New  York. 
Write  CARLSON,  2316  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — With  or  without  equipment,  85-acre 
farm;  good  buildings;  near  macadam;  level 
land;  near  town.  DAVID  TORREY,  Berkshire, 
N.  Y. 


104  ACRES,  35  in  woods,  never  failing  springs, 
trout  stream;  good  12-room  house,  fine  barn, 
lots  of  fruit;  price  $2,500.  STUART  H.  PER¬ 
RY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


92-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  between  Kingston  and 
New  Paltz;  8-room  house;  team  horses,  one 
cotv,  one  heifer,  about  200  chickens.  CHARLES 
NILSON,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  60,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Stocked,  equipped  dairy  or  sheep 
farm;  shares  or  buy  on  payments  from  milk 
income.  ADVERTISER  5505,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade,  320-acre  improved  farm,  2 
miles  Seibert,  Col.,  good  town;  2  grain  eleva¬ 
tors,  high  school,  bank,  church,  lots  other  busi¬ 
ness  houses,  school,  bus  comes  by  door,  1%  miles 
from  U.  S.  40  N.;  good  well  with  wind  mill; 
5-room  house,  barn,  henhouse,  garage,  granary ; 
all  fenced  and  cross-fenced;  200  acres  plowed 
laud  will  grow  most  all  grajn  crops  and  pota¬ 
toes;  $20  per  acre,  part  time.  WALTER 
WEINMANN,  Seibert,  Col. 


WANTED — German  farmer  wants  full  equipped 
farm,  for  rent  or  to  pay  $1,000  down.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  6  acres,  6-room 
house,  all  improvements;  outbuildings.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PIGEON  farm  with  beautiful  eigliLroom  house 
with  all  conveniences;  small  fruit  in  abun¬ 
dance,  fine  old  shade,  good  outbuildings,  500  pairs 
of  heavy,  fast  working  birds;  room  to  increase 
to  2,000  pairs;  more  profit  and  less  labor  than 
chickens;  a  gentleman’s  home  and  business  com¬ 
bined:  one  mile  from  center  of  Vineland;  own¬ 
er  retiring.  TED  LENORE,  633  Elmer  St., 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 30  acres,  10  acres  good  woodland,  t 
remainder  tillable;  on  State  road,  1  %  miles  to 
village,  churches,  high  school  and  store;  dwell¬ 
ing  consisting  10  rooms,  electric  lights,  furnace, 
bath,' laundry,  hardwood  floors;  barn  30x40,  steel 
roof;  garage,  henhouse;  pleasant  location;  15 
miles  to  city  of  200,000.  ADVERTISER  5513, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  white,  prepaid, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.50;  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  extracted,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAIN,  114  K.  W.  Delco  plant,  110- 
volt,  new  batteries,  56  cells;  price  $325  f.o.b. 
premises.  H.  F.  GALLAGHER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


USED  Prairie  State  incubators,  $30;  390  egg; 

fine  condition;  efficient.  BEAUANDOT  DUCK 
RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  85c,  postpaid.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. 


100  PER  CENT  pure  honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.35, 
prepaid.  YANDIK  BROS  APIARIES,  Clav- 
erack,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Clover  -  buckwheat  blend,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.70;  postpaid  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


GIVE  us  a  trial,  send  for  five-pound  pail  our 
exquisite  honey,  $1.25  postpaid;  6  pails,  $6; 
none  finer.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck- 
land,  Mass. 


WANTED — Catskill  locust  honey;  send  sample 
by  mail;  state  price  60-lb.  can.  HURTZIG, 
54  Morris  Avenue,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  reasonable,  one  steel  IXL  water¬ 
wheel,  6x12  feet,  also  grist  mill  machinery. 
JOHN  W.  EBERT,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Home  with  kindly  parents  for  seven- 
year-old  orphaned  girl  of  American  parentage; 
no  money  available  for  child’s  care.  Write  to 
MRS.  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON,  105  East 
22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75  cents; 

10-lb.  pail,  $1.40,  prepaid  third  zone.  CHAS. 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FARM  level  on  tripod;  has  compass  and  tele¬ 
scope  with  cross-hairs;  new;  cost  $40;  sell  for 
half.  BOX  130,  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  5  lbs.  white  or  buckwheat  chunk  comb, 
$1.10,  delivered  third  zone;  not  prepaid,  12  sec¬ 
tions  fancy  buckwheat  comb,  $2.40;  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Sound  feeding  buckwheat,  $2.30 
hundred.  ED.  GRANGER,  Rt.  8,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  12  pails, 
$10;  buckwheat,  1  pail,  80  cts;  12  pails,  $7.50, 
postage  prepaid;  60-lb.  can,  here,  buckwheat  or 
mixed,  $5.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE — Butter  worker,  new;  exchange  or 
sell.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton, 
Md. 


WANTED— In  New  York  State,  old  ladies  to 
board,  beautiful  home,  modern.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Lumber  saw  mill,  write  for  price 
to  ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  size  breast  plate  for  a  large 
horse.  JOHN  H.  GASSER,  Bethel,  Conn. 


1,600-EGG  Cyphers  incubator,  good  hatcher,  good 
condition,  $60.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown, 
N.  Y. 


GRAPEFRUIT  SPECIAL — Fine  delicious  Marsh 
seedless,  only  $3  per  standard  80-lb.  crate, 
f.o.b.  St.  Petersburg;  mixed  with  oranges,  50e 
extra.  CULBERTSON’S  GROVE,  Tangerine 
2425,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


DELICIOUS  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.10.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Within  radius  150  miles  New  York 
City,  1  to  20  acres  Red-top  clover,  for  early 
Spring  cutting,  to  be  used  as  green  fodder;  com¬ 
municate  BOX  76,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Good  used  milker.  ADVERTISER 
5476,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


HONEY,  finest  clover,  10-lb.  pail,  $2;  5  lbs., 
$1.10,  delivered;  C.O.D.  orders  solicited.  AL¬ 
BERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Buckeye  incubators,  600  eggs 
eael);  used  one  season;  $75  each.  WYON  H. 
TAPLIN,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


CHILDREN  BOARDED — Excellent  location;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  LILLIAN  RICHARDS, 
Winstead  Road,  Torrington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — No.  46  Buckeye,  all-electric,  16,- 
000  incubator;  brand  new,  never  used;  illness 
cause  of  selling.  Write  H.  L.  WHITTEN- 
BERGER,  1352  West  10th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


WANTED — Elderly  gentleman  to  board,  one  who 
would  like  good  home  with  excellent  care. 
ADVERTISER  5507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


WANTED — Good  home  in  Connecticut  for  an 
older  school  bov.  Apply  to  us:  BUREAU  OF 
CHILD  WELFARE,  171  Capitol  Avenue,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  or  265  Church  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  or  257  Main  Street,  Norwich,  Conn. 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

iiWT'W799  By  Coi.  Charles  Lindbergh 
W  V  III  Price,  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural 
Society 

The  62nd  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
the  Horticultural  Building  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  at  Columbus,  February 
4  to  8,  in  conjunction  with  Farmers’ 
Week  at  the  Agricultural  College.  The 
sessions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  are 
open  to  anyone  attending  Farmers’  Week. 

The  attendance  of  Farmers’  Week  ex¬ 
ceeded  past  records,  and  this  large  general 
attendance  was  reflected  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  all  sessions 
being  well  attended.  President  Vernon  H. 
Davis,  an  extensive  peach  and  apple 
grower  of  Port  Clinton,  presided  over  the 
meetings.  The  program  was  well  balanced 
and  divided  almost  equally  between  sub¬ 
jects  related  to  production  and  those  re¬ 
lated  to  marketing,  a  little  more  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  latter. 

The  Oriental  peach  moth  is  causing 
more  concern  among  the  fruit-growers 
than  any  insect  has*  since  the  advent  of 
San  Jose  scale.  Entomologists  under  the 
direction  of  Louis  A.  Stearns,  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  and  Alva  A.  Peter¬ 
son,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  have 
been  working  hard  to  develop  control. 
Their  report  showed  wide-spread  infesta¬ 
tion  over  the  State.  This  past  season,  for 
the  first  time,  the  large  peach-growing 
section  along  Lake  Erie  was  seriously  in¬ 
vaded.  Some  progress  in  spray  control 
was  reported,  but  parasites  have  as  yet 
not  exerted  the  control  of  this  insect  re¬ 
ported  in  Eastern  States. 

Prof.  Laurenz  Greene,  horticulturist  of 
Purdue  University,  presented  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  western  horticulture  gained  from 
a  year  spent  in  western  fruit  sections. 
He  concurred  in  the  judgment  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  horticulturists  who  have  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  western  sections  that 
there  is  much  eastern  fruit-growers  can 
learn  from  the  practice  of  the  westerners. 
Improved  quality  of  products  and  better 
methods  of  packing  were  pointed  out  as 
examples.  Prof.  Greene  also  discussed 
pruning  as  it  relates  to  the  development 
of  young  trees.  He  presented  data  from 
the  work  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  showing  the  advantage  of  moderate 
to  light  pruning  during  the  first  10  or  15 
years.  A  pruning  symposium  presided 
over  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Gourley,  of  the  Ohio 
Station,  and  in  which  a  number  of  Ohio 
growers  participated,  showed  the  pruning 
practices  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  growers  to 
be  very  similar.  The  discussion  brought 
out  the  fact  that  growers  are  adapting 
their  pruning  practices  to  conform  to  the 
cultural  practices  followed,  to  aid  in 
spraying/promote  vigor  of  trees,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  variety  rather  than  following 
blindly  a  set  plan  regardless  of  other 
factors. 

That  thinning  is  becoming  more  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  as  a  necessity  was  shown 
during  a  symposium  on  thinning  con¬ 
ducted  by  F.  H.  Beach,  extension  horti¬ 
culturist,  and  L.  B.  Yaple.  The  use  of 
thinning  in  the  elimination  of  culls,  in  in¬ 
creased  size,  better  color,  and  higher  total 
value,  was  demonstrated  in  a  number  of 
tests  the  past  season.  As  compared  with 
thinning  practiced  in  the  West,  however, 
the  thinning  was  very  light. 

The  apple  flea  weevil  is  giving  concern 
to  orchardists  in  some  sections.  It  was 
discussed  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Houser,  entomolo¬ 
gist  of  the  Ohio  Station.  This  insect  lives 
over  in  the  litter  under  the  trees  and  is 
more  common  in  orchards  grown  in  sod 
than  in  those  under  cultivation.  Complete 
control  by  spraying  has  not  been  effected 
and  clean  cultivation  is  recommended 
where  the  pest  is  serious. 

The  peak  in  attendance  was  reached 
during  the  session  devoted  to  spraying 
and  dusting.  The  speakers  at  this  session 
were  F.  H.  Ballou,  long  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Horticultural  Department,  and 
Dr.  H.  C.  Young,  of  the  Botany  Depart¬ 
ment.  Ballou  reported  results  with  dust 
the  past  season.  While  the  growers  gener¬ 
ally  reported  less  satisfactory  results  with 
dust  than  spraying,  Mr.  Ballou  found 
when  the  results  of  dusted  and  sprayed 
plots  from  widely  separated  orchards  wTere 
tabulated  that  the  sprayed  plots  produced 
less  than  one-half  per  cent  more  salable 
fruit  graded  to  U.  S.  requirements  than 
did  the  dusted  plots.  In  both  sprayed  and 
dusted  plots  well  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  was  salable.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  indication  that  generally  dusting 
has  been  done  less  efficiently  than  spray¬ 
ing.  Growers  as  a  rule,  however,  will 
continue  to  spray,  using  their  dusting  ma¬ 
chines  to  supplement  the  sprayers.  Dr. 
Young  made  a  report  on  some  new  dust 
combinations.  He  reported  good  results 
by  combining  dYy  lime-sulphur  with  sul¬ 
phur. 

Apple  scab  was  more  serious  in  most 
orchards  than  for  a  number  of  years. 
Another  fungus  disease  causing  much 
damage  in  Southern  Ohio  during  the  past 
year  was  Brook’s  spot.  While  the  disease 
has  been  in  the  State  for  five  or  six  years, 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has  appeared  in 
epidemic  proportions.  It  was  not  noticed 
to  any  extent  until  just  before  picking 
time,  hence  growers  were  not  prepared  to 
combat  it.  One  grower  reported  good  con¬ 
trol  by  using  Bordeaux  mixture  during 
the  Summer.  This  disease,  because  of  the 
heavy  loss  incurred  during  1928,  will  be 
of  more  concern  to  apple-growers  the 
coming  season  than  any  other  pest.  Plans 
are  being  made  by  State  agencies  to  con¬ 
duct  investigations  of  the  disease  and  to 
perfect  control  measures.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  cool-weather  fungus,  and  last  year  be¬ 


ing  a  year  of  rather  low  temperatures  it 
is  expected  that  the  disease  will  be  less 
severe  during  a  season  of  normal  temper¬ 
ature.  Enough  is  known  of  the  disease  to 
expect  that  effectual  control  measures  will 
be  found. 

The  spray  service  is  to  be  extended  so 
that  information  on  time  of  spraying  and 
materials  will  be  available  to  all  sections 
of  the  State.  Information  will  be  sent  out 
through  County  Agents  and  by  radio. 
Perhaps  the  outstanding  impression  one 
would  receive  from  the  discussion  on 
spraying  by  the  Ohio  fruit-growers  is  that 
spray  programs  are  becoming  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  local  than  State-wide  application. 

During  the  past  year  the  Ohio  Horti¬ 
cultural  Mutual  Hail  Insurance  Company 
was  organized.  This  company  insures 
against  hail  damage  to  tree  fruits  and 
policies  are  written  only  for  members  of 
the  Horticultural  Society.  The  company 
is  the  result  of  much  discussion  in  other 
years  about  hail  insurance  and  is  modeled 
after  one  or  two  similar  organizations  in 
other  States. 

As  to  marketing,  the  Horticultural 
Society  and  Vegetable  Association  held 
several  joint  sessions,  and  a  number  of 
subjects  were  discussed.  W.  A.  Sherman, 
marketing  specialist  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  discussed  the  market 
outlook  and  also  grading.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  State  has  many  good  mar¬ 
kets  it  was  easy  to  see  from  the  discus¬ 
sions  following  all  the  papers  presented 
on  marketing  there  is  still  much  room  for 
developing  sales  for  Ohio-grown  fruit 
within  the  State. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  large 
chain  grocery  stores  operating  in  the 
Middle  West  presented  his  views  on  the 
use  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  chain 
stores.  Judged  by  the  bombardment  of 
questions  presented  to  this  speaker,  it 
was  evident  many  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  have  found  the  contact  with  the 
chain  stores  anything  but  satisfactory. 
In  fact  the  “chain  store”  selling  problem 
seemed  to  provoke  more  discussion  than 
any  other  marketing  subject. 

Gilbert  S.  Watts,  well  known  and  suc¬ 
cessful  market  gardener  of  Pennsylvania, 
presented  a  comprehensive  paper  on  road¬ 
side  marketing.  Roadside  markets  near 
the  cities  and  on  the  main  highways  of 
Ohio  provide  an  outlet  for  a  great  amount 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Growers  are 
eager  to  learn  of  methods  for  eliminating 
some  objectionable  features  which  have 
crept  into  the  business. 

C.  J.  Neal,  owner  of  200  acres  of 
orchard,  described  his  system  of  selling 
direct  to  Cleveland  consumers  who  drive 
25  miles  to  his  farm.  He  has  followed  the 
house-to-house  plan  of  distributing  circu¬ 
lars  concerning  his  fruit.  Chas.  V.  Hauck, 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  made  a 
report  on  comparative  costs  of  box,  bas¬ 
ket  and  barrel  packing  of  Rome  Beauty 
apples.  Only  U.  S.  No.  1  were  packed. 
The  cost  for  labor  and  barrel  was  89% 
cents  per  barrel.  For  basket  the  labor  of 
packing,  package  and  shredded  oil  pajier 
cost  39%  cents  per  basket.  While  it  cost 
43  cents  per  box,  labor  and  oiled  wrap¬ 
pers,  Rome  Beauty  U.  S.  No.  1  grade 
packed  in  boxes  were  selling  for  from  50 
to  75  cents  more  than  baskets. 

A  part  of  one  session  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  bees  in 
the  orchard.  One  stand  per  acre  or  one 
every  270  feet  was  said  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  distribution  of  bees. 

To  sum  up  the  meeting,  one  xvould  have 
to  say  that  never  have  the  fruit-growers 
of  the  State  given  more  serious  thought 
to  their  business  than  they  are  now.  One 
could  not  call  the  feeling  among  the  grow¬ 
ers  pessimistic.  In  fact,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  optimism.  Prices  the  past  season 
had  been  fair  to  good.  One  heard  little  of 
new  plantings  and  most  of  such  plantings 
are  being  made  as  replacements  in  or¬ 
chards  already  producing.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  to  encourage  men  from  business  or 
professional  life  to  engage  in  commercial 
orcharding.  The  general  feeling  was  one 
of  caution  as  to  extending  the  acreage 
and  serious  thought  on  improvement  in 
growing  and  selling  the  increasing  crops 
of  fruit.  There  was  practically  no  talk 
about  the  disposal  of  cull  apples,  but  a 
great  deal  about  the  elimination  of  them. 
This  is  itself  a  hopeful  sign. 

The  exhibits  of  sprayers,  dusters,  spray 
materials,  fertilizers,  packages  and  nurs¬ 
eries  was  well  represented.  The  men  in 
charge  of  these  exhibits  reported  a  lively 
interest  among  the  growers. 

W.  H.  Matthews  of  Salem  was  elected 
president.  H.  C.  Price  of  Newark  was 
elected  vice-president,  c.  w.  ellenwood. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Ohio  Notes 

Prices  locally  are  :  Wheat,  $1.35  ;  yel¬ 
low  corn,  $1.25  per  cwt. ;  oats,  47c  per 
bu. ;  hogs,  tops,  $9.80 ;  pigs,  $8.60  to  $9 ; 
Leghorn  hens,  20c ;  heavy  hens,  25c ; 
eggs,  33c.  Not  much  wheat  was  sown 
last  Fall.  A  big  area  of  oats  will  be 
planted  this  Spring  and  not  so  much 
corn.  There  will  be  more  poultry  raised 
this  Spring.  Some  of  the  hatcheries  are 
booked  up  full  already  for  day-old  chicks. 
Feed  is  high  for  33c  eggs ;  bran,  $2.20 ; 
middlings,  $2.35 ;  meat  scraps,  $4.50. 
People  are  expecting  better  times  next 
Summer.  Factories  are  running  full  time 
and  some  overtime.  c.  P. 


Doctor:  “Do  you  assimilate  your  food, 
Aunt  Liza?”  Aunt  Liza:  “No,  Ah 
doesn’t,  sah.  Ah  buys  it  open  an’  honest, 
Bah.” — Pathfinder. 
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Grapes  for  the  South 

I  read  your  recent  interesting  article 
on  grape  varieties  and  would  much  ap¬ 
preciate  knowing  the  variety  of  white  or 
red  grapes  that  will  thrive  and  equal  in 
quality  in  the  same  latitude  the  Cynthi- 
ana.  Here  the  latter  is  the  one  outstand¬ 
ing  grape,  its  most  serious  fault  being  the 
dead  arm  disease.  W.  A.  E. 

Laurel,  Del. 

It  is  hardly  safe  to  recommend  varieties 
of  grapes  for  culture  in  a  section  where 
the  Cynthiana  is  the  outstanding  variety. 
This  variety  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  southern  Summer  grape  and 
the  northern  fox  grape,  so  that  one  natu¬ 
rally  turns  for  suggestion  to  grapes  of 
this  type.  Norton,  by  the  way,  is  often 
confused  with  Cynthiana,  but  is  not  equal 
to  it  in  quality.  Fern  Munson,  although 
a  purplish  black  grape,  is  one  which 
should  be  considered.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  southern  culture  from  point  of  origin 
as  well  as  in  fruit  and  vine  characters. 
Noah  and  Elvira  are  two  white  grapes  of 
only  average  quality  which  might  be  con¬ 
sidered.  As  for  a  red  sort,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  improve  upon  Delaware.  An¬ 
other  suggestion  is  Goethe,  one  of  Rogers’ 
hybrids.  This  variety  requires  a  long 
growing  season,  and  has  recently  been  re¬ 
ported  favorably  from  the  Carolinas. 

H.  B.  T. 


Orange  Rust  on  Black¬ 
berries 

I  have  an  acre  of  blackberries,  and  last 
Summer  some  of  them  had  a  disease 
which  looked  like  rust.  It  came  before 
the  blossoms  opened.  How  can  I  stop 

this?  a.  s. 

Darien  Center,  N.  Y. 

Because  of  the  earliness  of  attacks, 

orange  rust  is  often  called  Spring  rust. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  control  once  it 
secures  a  good  foothold  in  a  plantation, 
for  the  reason  that  the  fungus  which 
causes  the  disease  lives  year  after  year 
inside  infected  plants.  Each  Spring  it 
appears  with  its  characteristic  orange 

fruiting  bodies  on  the  leaves.  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  dig  and 
destroy  diseased  plants.  It  has  been  said 
that  healthy  plants  may  be  kept  free  from 
trouble  by  spraying,  but  the  practice  is  of 
doubtful  practical  value.  Diseased  plan¬ 
tations  will  gradually  become  weaker  and 
weaker  until  they  cease  to  be  profitable. 
Either  dig  and  destroy  the  plants  which 
show  the  disease,  or  rid  yourself  of  the 
entire  plantation  and  start  over  again  if 
they  are  seriously  affected.  Another  alter¬ 
native  is  to  make  the  best  of  what  you 
have,  and  hope  for  as  many  crops  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  the  plants  finally  succumb. 
As  additional  help  destroy  all  wild  black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  in  the  vicinity. 

H.  B.  T. 


Fall  Pippin  Fails  to  Bear 

Can  you  assist  me  in  locating  the  trou¬ 
ble  with  my  large  Fall  Pippin  apple  tree? 
Every  Spring  the  tree  is  just  one  mass 
of  blossoms,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
apple  season  there  are  only  a  few  apples 
on  the  tree,  and  these  fall  off  when  about 
the  size  of  walnuts.  Apparently  this  tree 
is  as  healthy  as  any  of  the  trees  about 
our  place.  We  have  tried  several  sprays, 
but  do  not  find  anything  to  overcome  our 
trouble.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy? 

Orange,  Conn.  c.  E.  s. 

Fall  Pippin  is  noted  for  its  shy  bear¬ 
ing.  In  some  localities  it  sets  up  full  now 
and  then,  but  it  is  not  a  reliable  cropper. 
Nevertheless,  you  ought  to  get  some  fruit. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  difficulty  lies 
in  lack  of  cross-pollination.  If  you  have 
no  other  varieties  of  apple  trees  nearby 
to  cross-pollinate  the  blossom  of  the  Fall 
Pippin  tree,  then  you  will  get  no  fruit. 
You  will  do  well  to  look  into  this  matter 
thoroughly.  If  you  find  no  trees  nearby, 
you  might  try  getting  a  large  spray  from 
some  tree  in  full  bloom  next  Spring  and 
brush  it  through  the  Fall  Pippin  tree  as 
best  you  can.  It  will  help  further  to  make 
bouquets  of  blooms  and  put  them  in  pails 
of  water  near  the  tree.  The  blooms  will 
keep  quite  a  while,  and  bees  will  work 
back  and  forth  between  them  and  the 
tree.  h.  b.  t. 


Nut  Information  Wanted 

We  wish  to  ascertain  the  date  at  which 
the  first  so-called  English  walnut  tree 
was  planted  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
Thus  far  wre  have  been  unable  to  learn 
this.  If  your  correspondents  can  help  us 
out  in  this  matter,  we  shall  appreciate  it 
very  much.  E.  b.  lake. 

Fairfax,  Va. 
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A  favorite  with  farmers — this 
brown  Goodrich  boot  with 
white  sole.  Sizes,  boys’  to 
men  s.  All  lengths,  knee  to  hip. 


These  strong,  comfortable  all¬ 
rubber  overshoes  come  in  all 
sizes  with  4,  5,  or  6  buckles. 


This'' sturdy  Norka  comes 
in  black  with  white  or 
brown  sole.  Unrivaled  for 
heavy  wear. 


Each  step  of  the 

Goodrich  Giant 

measures  months  of  steady  wear 


DOUNDING,  twisting,  scraping, 
machines  in  our  factory  make 
strenuous  tests  of  the  rubber  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Goodrich 
rubber  boots  and  overshoes.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  give  a  rubber 
boot  or  overshoe  harder  treatment 
than  you  would  give  in  many 
months  of  wear. 

The  first  machine  rubs  a  section 
of  sole  rubber  violently  back  and 
forth — one  hundred  times  a  minute. 

Another  machine  stretches  the 
rubber  used  in  the  uppers.  Makes 
sure  it  is  really  “rubbery” — elastic 
yet  strong. 

Still  another  machine  takes  a 
piece  of  the  special  rubber  used  in 
toe  and  instep  and  twists  and  bends 
it  over  and  over  again,  as  you 
might  do  in  walking — but  a  thou¬ 


sand  times  as  hard! 

These  tests  are  amazing!  It’s  as 
if  a  “giant  farmer” — working  for 
your  protection  — were  to  pull  on  a 
pair  of  Goodrich  boots  and  stride 
through  a  whole  year’s  wear  in  a 
single  afternoon. 

These  tests  assure  you  of  good 
value  when  you  buy  Goodrich  foot¬ 
wear.  Look  for  the  name  Goodrich. 
It  is  plainly  stamped  on  all  our 
boots,  overshoes  and  rubbers — the 
honor  mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes 
and  work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys 
to  dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rub¬ 
bers  for  women  and  girls,  the 
Goodrich  line  of  tested  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  meets'  the  needs  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family.  The  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Rubber  Company,  Akron ,  Ohio. 


Goodrich 

RUBBER.  FOOTWEAR.  FOR.  EVER.Y  MEMBER.  OF  THE  FAMILY 
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Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 
with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


High  pressure , 

low  upkeep , 

slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine  is 
strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in 
order.  Equipped  with  the 
reliable  Ospraymo  automatic 
system  of  agitation,  throttle 
valve,  a  pressure  regulator 
and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn  —  prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — pre¬ 
vent  costly  delays  in  orchard, 
grove  or  field. 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 


There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 

Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put 
an  end  to  your 
spraying  p  rob- 
lems.  Send  for 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 


Dept.  2 


Elmira,  N.  Y . 

World  leaders  for  47  years 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


When  you  •write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reqnest-lNGERSODD  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  auil  Painting  tor  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  lteady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  ltti* 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Trucks <  Wagons 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  to  fit 
any  wagon.  Old  wagons  are 
made  new  with  “Electric” 
steel  or  wood  wheels  that 
fit  any  running  gear. 

Catal  og  descri  bes  Wheels,  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers. 
Write  for  this  catalog  todr  /.  <T 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 
48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III. 


LEADER  EVAPORATORS 
WARNER  /a^Sap  Spouts 


Complete  line  of 
Sugar  Makers 
Equipment 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog  and  Sugar-Makers’  Guide 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 


Dept.  B  Burlington,  Vermont 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sust  ti  led  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rukal  New- 
Yobkeb  when  writing  the  ad'  c-tiser. 


Iii  a  recent  issue  you  announced  a  series  of  radio 
talks  by  representatives  of  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society.  From  what  station  are  they  made?  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  them.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

EFORE  the  announcement  was  made  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  by  President  Devendorf 
of  the  Society,  for  broadcasting  the  talks  over  WGY 
at  Schenectady.  Then  representatives  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  and  an  editorial  champion  of  con¬ 
solidation  protested  against  the  privileges  of  broad¬ 
casting  these  talks,  but  without  avail.  Later,  how¬ 
ever,  for  reasons  not  explained,  the  privilege  was  re¬ 
called.  The  bitterness  of  the  attack  probably  warned 
i  he  station  of  an  unpleasant  experience.  Pending 
hills  in  the  Legislature  promise  the  success  of  the 
Society’s  four  years’  work  for  rural  schools.  Seeing 
no  hope  of  longer  defeating  justice  to  the  rural 
schools,  these  enemies  are  now  desperately  and 
brazenly  trying  to  claim  credit  for  the  reforms 
which  they  are  no  longer  able  to  defeat,  and  in  their 
frenzy  of  hate  for  the  leaders  of  the  Society  would 
make  things  as  unpleasant  as  they  could  for  the 
friends  of  the  Society.  The  exhibition  of  this  dispo¬ 
sition  probably  justified  the  station  in  avoiding  an 
unpleasantness.  If  these  protests  had  been  made 
against  a  privilege  of  the  opponents  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  rural  schools,  the  action  would  be  de¬ 
nounced  by  them  as  “knocking”  and  “destructive 
criticism.”  but  being  the  work  of  the  “holier  than 
thou”  guild  it  is  “constructive  criticism”  and 
“progress.” 

The  bureaucratic  triumph,  however,  was  short 
lived.  Assemblyman  Burton  D.  Esmond,  of  Sara¬ 
toga  County,  father  of  one  of  the  pending  school 
bills,  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  rural  schools  and 
of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  received 
an  invitation  to  talk  on  the  subject  from  Schen-* * 
ectady — WGY— on  Tuesday  evening  last  week.  The 
original  breach  gave  added  importance  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  story  which  was  supposed  to  be 
squelched  went  over  with  renewed  emphasis  and 
magnified  importance.  It  went  out  with  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  authority  of  an  aggressive  and  popular 
member  of  the  State  government. 

* 

MARYLAND’S  1,500-lb.  litter  contest  last  year 
emphasized  good  breeding  and  good  feeding 
as  key-factors  in  profitable  hog-raising.  It  proved 
that  rapid,  economical  gains  can  be  made  by  well- 
bred  litters  on  feeds  that  are  commonly  grown  in 
that  State.  A  young  farmer  in  Montgomery  County 
stood  first  in  the  contest,  the  time  limit  of  which 
was  150  days  from  date  of  farrowing.  His  litter  of 
10  Duroc-Jerseys  averaged  178  lbs.  A  litter  of  11 
cross-bred  (Poland-China-Duroc- Jersey)  pigs,  raised 
in  Frederick  County,  ranked  second.  They  averaged 
173  lbs.  These  are  popular  weights  for  qualified 
hogs  in  the  Baltimore  market.  Both  litters  were 
profitable  to  their  producers.  The  contest  will  be 
repeated  this  year.  It  has  interested  a  number  of 
young  Maryland  farmers  in  the  business  possibilities 
of  hog-raising.  One  of  the  contestants  says  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  experience,  “the  best  feed  on  which 
to  start  little  pigs  is  rolled  oats.” 

* 

HE  frequent  occurrence  of  goiter  or  “big  neck” 
in  certain  sections  of  our  country  is  ascribed  to 
lack  of  iodine  in  the  water  and  food  of  the  people 
of  those  sections.  Only  an  extremely  small  amount  of 
this  substance  is  needed  by  growing  children  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  demands  of  the  body  for  an  element  upon 
which  thfe  thyroid  gland  of  the  neck  depends  for  its. 
proper  functioning,  but  that  minute  amount  is  essen¬ 
tial.  The  administration  of  this  amount  has  been 
attempted  in  some  States  by  the  compulsory  addi¬ 
tion  of  iodine  to  all  salt  used  for  table  purposes ;  a 


measure  of  questionable  value,  since  it  compels  all 
to  take  iodine  in  greater  quantity  than  the  ordinary 
foods  contain,  whether  they  need  it  or  not.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  fact,  too,  that  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  iodine  by  all  sufferers  from  goiter  may  prove 
deleterious  rather  than  helpful.  When  administered 
as  a  drug,  it  should  be  only  under  the  observation 
of  a  physician  who  understands  its  possible  harmful 
effects  in  those  cases  that  it  may  work  harm  rather 
than  good  in.  Newspapers  now  report  an  interesting 
experiment  being  carried  out,  at  the  dairy  farm  near 
Chicago  owned  by  Congressman — Congresswoman,  if 
you  like  it  better — Mrs.  Medill  McCormick.  Mrs. 
McCormick  is  having  her  dairy  herd  fed  a  ration 
containing  10  per  cent  of  a  mixture  of  seaweed  and 
fish.  These  sea  foods  contain  a  much  greater  amount 
ot  iodine  than  is  found  in  the  rations  for  cattle 
commonly  fed,  and  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
amount  in  the  milk  of  the  dairy  herd  by  adding 
them  to  the  herd’s  ration.  The  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  are  reported  to  be  encouraging  and  to 
justify  the  further  carrying  on  of  the  investigation 
into  the  possibility  of  modifying  cow’s  milk  in  the 
udder. 

* 

N  the  next  page  Mr.  Wilson  makes  a  sensible 
suggestion  about  the  disposal  of  surplus  milk. 
He  will  leave  the  effect  on  prices  to  be  inferred. 
The  record  of  St.  Lawrence  County  cheese  factories 
on  page  276,  operated  during  the  flush  milk  season, 
confirms  Mr.  Wilson’s  conclusions  in  another  way. 
Still  another  factor  may  well  be  considered :  Sur¬ 
plus  milk  is  converted  into  cream  every  Spring  and 
put  in  cold  storage  to  be  taken  out  and  sold  during 
the  short-supply  season.  In  the  Spring  of  1928  it 
was  stored  at  a  cost  of  about  $15  a  can,  and  sold 
during  the  Fall  of  the  same  year  at  prices  ranging 
from  $28.50  to  $30  a  can.  That  means  about  100  per 
cent  profit.  The  surplus  is  a  good  asset  to  the  larger 
distributors.  As  now  handled  it  is  clearly  a  liability 
to  milk  producers,  but  could  be  converted  into  a 
profit  on  the  farms  or  in  the  farm-owned  plants. 

* 

HAT  was  formerly  called  ptomaine  poisoning 
is  now  more  accurately  described  by  the  term 
food  poisoning  and,  of  the  poisons  that  may  occur 
in  foods,  none  is  more  virulent  than  that  developed  in 
the  multiplication  and  growth  of  a  germ  called  the 
Bacillus  botulinus.  This  germ,  which  gets  its  name 
from  the  Latin  botulus,  a  sausage,  is  found  widely 
distributed  in  nature,  though  more  abundant  in  some 
localities  than  in  others.  It  has  been  found  with 
considerable  frequency  in  sausages,  potted  meats 
and  in  those  canned  vegetables  that  lack  acid.  Home- 
canned  string  beans  have  been  particularly  respon¬ 
sible  for  food  poisoning  due  to  the  presence  of  this 
germ.  There  have  been  39  known  outbreaks  of 
“botulism”  due  to  this  vegetable.  A  recent  one  oc¬ 
curred  in  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  where  several  Italian 
families  had  gathered  for  a  Christmas  dinner. 
Within  72  hours  from  eating  home-canned  string 
beans  served  at  the  table,  six  severe  and  several 
mild  cases  of  botulism  developed  and  five  deaths 
followed.  Those  who  can  garden  vegetables  by  the 
modern  cold-pack  method  should  know  of  the  danger 
from  insufficient  sterilization  by  the  heat  applied, 
and  they  should  be  particularly  careful  when  can¬ 
ning  string  beans  and  other  fruits  or  vegetables  not 
containing  a  considerable  amount  of  natural  acid. 
Canning  may  be  made  safe,  of  course,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  sufficiently  high  degree  of  heat  over  a 
period  of  time  long  enough  to  insure  thorough  sterili¬ 
zation.  Pressure  cookers  help  materially  in  securing 
these  results.  The  use  of  a  10  per  cent  brine  solution 
adds  to  the  safety  in  the  cold-pack  methods.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  it  is  the  contents  of  the  can,  rather 
than  the  canning,  that  requires  attention.  Indica¬ 
tions  of  spoilage  are  gas  bubbles  in  the  can,  a  mushi- 
ness  of  the  solids  and  perhaps  an  odor  like  that 
of  rancid  cheese.  If  these  are  apparent  upon  open¬ 
ing  a  can,  the  contents  should  not  even  be  tasted, 
though  boiling  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  will 
destroy  the  poison  generated  by  the  sausage  bacil¬ 
lus.  In  view  of  the  menace  which  hides  in  a  can  of 
insufficiently  sterilized  string  beans,  no  can  of  this 
vegetable  that  is  reasonably  open  to  suspicion  should 
appear  on  the  family  table. 

*  . 

PHYSICIAN  in  a  Mid-West  village  has  served 
a  farming  community  for  more  than  25  years. 
He  is  respected  and  liked  by  everybody  in  it.  He 
tells  us  that  he  has  worked  harder  and  collected 
less  in  the  last  two  years  than  during  any  like 
period  in  his  professional  career.  “The  community,” 
he  says,  “needs  a  local  doctor,  but  it  apparently  is 
not  able  to  pay  enough  to  keep  one  and  his  family 
fed,  clothed  and  housed.  More  than  half  of  my 
work  for  years  has  been  charity.  If  I  could  collect 
for  a  half  of  the  rest  of  it,  I’d  be  happy  to  spend 
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the  rest  of  my  days  here,  where  I  know  everyone.” 
This  physician  is  moving  into  a  city.  Perhaps  a 
young  man,  lacking  his  long  and  varied  experience, 
will  succeed  him.  If  he  does,  he  will  probably  put 
his  practice  on  a  “cold  business  basis.”  That  is  what 
the  older  physician  did  not  and  would  not  do. 

* 

NSWERING  a  Pennsylvania  subscriber’s  ques¬ 
tions,  there  are  437,000  sheep  in  that  State. 
Greene,  with  111,000  head,  stands  first  among  the 
State’s  counties  in  sheep  population.  Twenty-eight 
county  wool  growers’  associations  are  active  in  the 
State.  In  their  early  history  in  America,  sheep  were 
raised  for  their  wool  only.  They  made  a  poor  show¬ 
ing,  for  as  late  as  1840  the  average  fleece  weighed 
1.73  lbs.,  whereas  last  year  it  weighed  7.5  lbs.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  sheep  marketed  now  are  lambs. 
Many  farmers  in  the  East  are  asking  questions 
about  sheep. 

* 

S  INSULATION  from  what  we  call  the  force  of 
gravitation  possible?  A  few  years  ago  we  should 
all  have  said  no.  The  suggestion  about  insulation 
from  gravitation  comes  from  the  latest  Einstein 
theory,  which  places  electro  magnetism  qnd  gravita¬ 
tion  in  the  same  harness  of  natural  law.  The  elabo¬ 
rate  geometry  under  which  this  latest  theory  is 
worked  out  does  not  state  that  electro  magnetism 
and  gravitation  are  identical  forces,  but  such  in¬ 
ference  may  be  possible.  Neither  Einstein  nor  any 
of  his  interpreters  claims  to  know  just  what  is  be¬ 
yond  the  next  opening  door.  These  things  are  yet 
theories,  but  sometimes  theories  are  moved  quite 
quickly  into  the  field  of  practical  fact.  At  school 
we  learned  by  heart  Newton’s  “Every  particle  of 
matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle, 
etc.”  This  may  have  to  be  revised,  as  inference 
from  this  latest  theory  is  that  gravitation  has  fields 
of  influence  instead  of  being  the  universal  force  we 
have  considered  it.  Insulation  of  powerful  electric 
currents  is  everyday  practice.  In  the  light  of  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  their  application  in  the  last  50  years, 
we  may  not  be  sure  that  gravitation  is  to  continue 
immune  to  man’s  will. 

* 

If  possible  let  us  have  an  article  or  two  on  what 
garden  clubs  are  accomplishing  in  their  communities. 

Iowa.  MRS.  J.  L.  R. 

HAT  is  a  good  suggestion.  Many  of  our  readers 
belong  to  such  clubs  and  can  tell  us  how  they 
were  organized  and  what  they  do.  The  most  practi¬ 
cal  ones  we  have  seen  met  without  formality  and 
just  talked  about  seasonable  matters.  Sometimes 
an  expert  gardener  or  florist  would  be  on  hand  and 
speak  15  minutes  on  his  specialty.  We  think  the 
least  machinery  there  is  to  such  a  club  the  better. 
Too  much  constitution  and  by-laws  and  the  reading 
of  minutes  will  kill  it. 

* 

MEAN  weed !  That  term  has  been  applied  to 
many  undesirables  in  our  farming  and  garden¬ 
ing.  Probably  most  buyers  of  clover  and  Alfalfa 
seed  will  put  dodder  at  the  top  in  the  list  of  per¬ 
nicious  weeds,  destructive  to  the  plants  and  hard  to 
clear  out  when  established.  On  our  first  reading 
page  this  week  is  a  picture  of  dodder  seed,  enlarged, 
as  it  would  appear  under  a  small  magnifying  glass. 
During  the  season  we  shall  print  enlargements  and 
brief  descriptions  of  various  weed  seeds  that  have 
been  found  in  farm  seeds.  Knowing  how  these  pests 
look  will  help  farmers  to  keep  them  out  of  their 
fields.  Prof.  Hansen  well  emphasizes  the  necessity 
for  recleaning  these  clovers  before  sowing,  where 
any  doubt  about  them  exists.  The  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  most  of  the  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations  will  test  seeds  for  purity,  and  these 
facilities  should  be  used.  But  it  is  a  good  plan  for 
every  farmer  to  know  how  these  possible  adulter¬ 
ants  look. 


Brevities 

Who  can  tell  us  how  to  make  Bavarian  sauerkraut? 
It  is  said  to  be  milder  in  flavor  than  the  ordinary  make. 
Does  it  contain  apples  as  well  as  cabbage? 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  bulletin 
entitled,  “Silver  Fox  Farming,”  by  Frank  G.  Ashbrook 
of  the  Biological  Survey,  which  should  be  studied  by 
anyone  who  is  considering  fur  farming.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  price  15 
cents.  Ask  for  Department  Bulletin  1151-D,  under 
above  title. 

^  The  reindeer  industry  of  Alaska  was  initiated  by  the 
Federal  government  in  1891  and  during  the  decade  1892- 
1902,  1,280  reindeer  were  imported  from  Siberia.  The 
herds  now  number  more  than  500,000  animals.  Con¬ 
gress  now  appropriates  money  each  year  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industry,  and  this  money  is  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Chicago  Milk  Arbitration 

CHICAGO  insists  on  having  milk  produced  under 
regulations  which  make  the  cost  of  production 
high.  Up  to  January  the  price  paid  farmers  by  dis¬ 
tributors  was  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  for  five  per  cent  milk. 
Farmers  demanded  $2.85.  An  independent  committee 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  after  thorough  investigation,  estimated 
that  the  price  should  be  $2.96y2.  For  some  weeks 
farmers  went  on  strike  to  enforce  their  price.  All 
parties  then  consented  to  a  compromise.  Dr.  Clyde 
L.  King  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  selected  as  arbi¬ 
trator,  with  agreement  that  his  price  would  be 
accepted  by  the  producers  and  dealers.  lie  fixed  a 
price  of  $2.65  for  the  months  of  January,  February 
and  March,  one  cent  per  cwt.  to  go  to  the  Pure  Milk 
Association,  the  producers’  organization.  One  factor 
in  the  dispute  was  the  insistence  by  the  Mayor  of 
Chicago  and  the  city  Health  Commission  that  the 
price  to  city  consumers  must  not  be  increased.  It  is 
now  14  cents  a  quart.  This  gives  the  farmer  5.7 
cents  a  quart  and  the  distributor  8.3  cents. 

The  Chicago  dairymen  are  disappointed,  but  are 
to  carry  out  the  agreement  as  made.  Two  provisions 
reveal  the  big  dealers’  hand.-  The  dealers  will  buy 
only  through  the  organized  members,  and  small 
dealers  who  have  been  friendly  to  the  farmers  and 
willing  to  pay  their  price  will  be  obliged  to  put  up 
a  bond  for  $2,500.  They  now  handle  about  one-half 
the  Chicago  milk.  These  suggestions  of  monopoly 
sound  like  the  captions  in  the  old  primers,  “  ‘Come 
into  my  parlor,’  said  the  spider  to  the  fly !” 

We  feared  the  result  of  the  arbitration  from  the 
first.  In  the  1916  strike  in  New  York  a  similar  com¬ 
promise  was  attempted  in  New  York  by  the  city 
Mayor,  the  Health  Commissioner  and  a  committee 
representing  the  distributors.  It  was  made  to  appear 
fair  enough,  but,  like  all  such  schemes,  it  was  full 
of  jokers.  To  the  inexperienced  it  looked  innocent 
and  fair,  but  to  one  familiar  with  the  “tricks”  it 
was  as  transparent  as  window  glass.  It  was  re¬ 
jected  and  in  less  than  a  week  the  fight  was  won. 

Selling  farm  products  is  a  job  for  farmers.  They 
may  hire  the  work  done  through  their  common 
organization,  provided  they  watch  and  control  the 
work  just  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  the  hired  man ; 
but  turning  the  selling  and  pricing  over  to  dealers 
or  committees  representing  the  city  is  always  fatal 
to  the  farm. 


To  Repeal  Daylight  Saving  Law 

THE  daylight  saving  law  would  be  repealed  by 
the  passage  of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  last  week  by  Assemblyman  Louis  Cuvillier,  of 
New  York.  The  Assemblyman  said  the  law  had  been 
passed  at  the  instance  of  a  few  cranks  and  that  it 
has  been  a  disappointment  and  a  failure.  It  had 
only  caused  turmoil  and  confusion,  he  said,  because 
some  cities  like  Albany  and  New  York  adopted  it, 
and  other  cities  like  Syracuse,  Utica  and  Rochester 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  Government,  the  railroads 
and  many  large  industrial  firms  had  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  and  that  the  farmers  had  found  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  ignored  it. 

Assemblyman  Cuvillier  is  entirely  right.  Taking 
the  State  over  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  big¬ 
ger  nuisance  with  so  little  to  recommend  it  from 
any  point  of  view.  It  is  about  as  unpopular  in  the 
cities  as  in  the  country,  but  of  course,  it  causes  the 
greatest  annoyance  and  loss  on  the  farms.  The  sur¬ 
prise  is  that  it  has  not  been  repealed  long  ago. 
Farmers  can  help  dispose  of  it  now  by  requesting 
their  Senators  and  Assemblymen  to  help  in  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  repeal  bill. 


A  Look  at  Milk  Prices 

It  is  not  the  highest  price  paid  for  milk  for  a  few 
months  of  low  production  that  measures  the  whole  milk- 
seller’s  prosperity.  It  is  the  average  price  paid  during 
the  year  that  tells  the  true  story.  The  low  price  paid 
during  the  period  of  high  production  annually  revives 
the  grievous  question,  why  is  milk  not  worth  as  much 
in  June  as  it  is  in  January? 

It  is.  It  should  be.  But  the  producer  doesn’t  get  it. 
Why?  For  years  he  has  been  told  that  it  is  the  surplus 
that  makes  milk  cheap.  Fie  has  hoped  for  relief,  or  a 
remedy,  and  he  will  continue  to,  because  the  dairyman 
himself  is  the  only  one  who  can  remedy  this  situation 
and  make  his  June  milk  worth  as  much  as  he  gets  for 
it  in  January.  The  remedy  is  so  easy  and  simple  that 
it  has  been  obscured  perhaps  by  the  human  desire  to  do 
something  great,  or  commercial  selfishness. 

What  is  the  remedy?  It  is  this:  If  you  desire  to  sell 
milk  you  should  not  lower  the  market  by  trying  to  force 
into  it  more  than  it  will  absorb  at  the  highest  price. 

But  what  shall  be  done  with  the  surplus?  Arrange 
to  separate  all  the  milk  you  produce  in  excess  of  what 
you  sold  during  the  period  of  low  production.  Feed  the 
skim-milk  and  sell  the  cream.  Then  there  will  be  no 
surplus.  You  can  raise  your  calves  for  future  cows  and 
for  sale.  The  calves  not  desired  for  future  use  can  be 
converted  into  veal,  and  hence  ready  money.  Supply 


the  poultry  flock  with  the  much-needed  food,  skim-milk ; 
it  will  double  your  egg  production.  You  can  feed  a  few 
hogs  and  have  pork  to  sell  instead  of  pork  to  buy.  This 
will  lessen  your  expenditures  and  increase  your  in¬ 
comes. 

But,  will  as  much  be  made  out  of  the  surplus  milk? 
Yes,  you  will  make  more.  How,  and  why?  In  the  first 
place,  when  you  sell  100  lbs.  of  3  per  cent  milk  whole, 
you  are  selling  3  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  milk  which  is  an 
important  food.  To  replace  this  food,  milk,  you  may 
buy  milk  powder.  Skim-milk  made  in  this  way  will  cost 
you  better  than  a  dollar  per  hundred,  and  it  will  not 
be  as  good  as  your  own  pure  skim-milk. 

But  suppose  we  forget  this  and  compare  the  value  of 
the  skim-milk  in  a  commercial  way  with  cracked  corn, 
or  its  equivalent.  Three  hundred  pounds  of  skim-milk 
is  equal  in  money  value  to  100  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  and 
when  mixed  makes  a  balanced  ration.  Therefore,  if  we 
divide  the  price  paid  for  100  lbs.  of  cornmeal  by  three, 
we  will  have  the  money  value  of  100  lbs.  of  skim-milk. 
In  June,  1928,  the  average  price  of  cracked  corn  was 
$2.45  per  hundred.  When  this  is  divided  by  three,  we 
find  that  100  lbs.  of  skim-milk  was  worth  81c.  Take 
this,  the  value  of  the  skim-milk,  away  from  what  you 
got  for  June  milk,  which  was  $1.71  for  100  lbs.  of  3  per 
cent  milk,  and  you  will  have  90c  left  for  the  3  lbs.  of 
butterfat,  or  30c  per  lb.,  while  creameries  paid  45.3c  per 
pound  for  butterfat  in  churning  cream,  or  50  per  cent 
more  than  you  got ! 

Don’t  you  see  that  it  will  pay  you  to  skim  your  sur¬ 
plus  milk,  have  the  skim-milk  to  feed,  raise  your  best 
calves,  increase  your  egg  production,  sell  some  veal,  have 
a  pig  or  two,  and  keep  the  price  of  your  milk  up  where 
it  belongs  for  what  you  do  sell? 

The  man  who  neglects  the  stock  side  of  his  farming 
and  depends  upon  one  source  of  income,  milk  only,  is 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  to  make  ends  meet.  There  is 
an  unlimited  demand  for  cream,  whether  it  be  sweet  or 
slightly  sour,  which  can  be  sold  for  cash  without  con¬ 
tract  or  special  requirements. 

Think  this  over.  D.  M.  WILSON. 

New  York. 


January  Milk  Prices 

TFIE  net  cash  price  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201- 
210-mile  zone  for  the  month  of  January  is  re¬ 


ported  as  follows : 

Sheffield  Farms  Producers  .  $2,845 

Dairymen’s  League  .  2.71 


The  Dairymen’s  League  expenses  were  6c,  and  the 
certificates  of  indebtedness  10c,  making  the  gross 
price  $2.87. 


A  Plea  for  Public  Economy 

What  has  become  of  the  common  honesty,  industry 
and  independence  as  of  old,  when  our  forefathers  prided 
themselves  on  their  industry,  and  the  fact  that  they 
owed  no  mon  a  dollar?  Today  our  debts,  apart  from 
private  ones,  and  each  man  knows  them  in  his  own 
heart,  city  and  town,  State  and  national  debts,  are  to 
any  thinking  person  appalling,  and  while  we  can  be 
considered  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise  today,  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  assuredly  live  to  curse  us  for 
our  cowardice  and  selfishness  in  having  today  what  they 
will  have  to  pay  for  tomorrow. 

With  some  of  us  embarrassed,  most  of  us  burdened, 
and  all  of  us  hollering  at  the  ever-increasing  call  for 
money  in  the  form  of  taxes,  it  seems  to  occur  to  few 
in  authority  to  suggest  that  the  only  way  to  reduce 
taxation  is  to  avoid  unnecessary  things,  cut  out  ex¬ 
travagance  and  enforce  economy  of  public  funds  in 
every  possible  way.  We  are  compelled  to  realize  this 
in  our  private  affairs,  and  it  should  be  the  solemn  duty 
of  every  member  of  our  Legislatures,  and  in  Congress, 
to  realize  it,  and  work  for  it  in  public  business,  and 
yet  with  every  succeeding  legislature  the  call  is  for  more 
and  yet  more,  and  the  average  man  is  concerned  and 
disgusted  on  picking  up  a  newspaper  to  find  that  the 
only  claim  to  recognition  that  a  few  of  our  members 
have  is  the  ability  to  spend  others  money,  and  their 
gall  in  proposing  this  and  that  increase  in  salary  of 
their  friends  in  already  sufficiently  paid  official  posi¬ 
tions  ;  or  an  extra  appropriation  for  their  pet  insti¬ 
tution. 

At  any  really  worth-while  legislation  these  same  mem¬ 
bers  are  often  mum  and  useless,  and  the  recognition 
g*iven  them  should  be  given  at  the  very  next  election, 
and  should  assuredly  be  of  a  minus  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity,  and  even  at  that  the  punishment  would  not  nearly 
fit  the  crime. 

Just  the  same  maintains  with  regard  to  our  public 
institutions ;  hospitals,  schools,  courts,  jails,  univer¬ 
sities.  At  every  session  of  the  legislatures  determined 
efforts  are  made  by  a  small  band  of  piratical  politicians 
to  raid  the  public  treasury,  with  their  plausible  stories, 
long-winded  utterances,  and  outrageous  requests. 

Surely  there  is  something  more  important  for  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies  to  do  than  consideration  of  official  positions 
and  increased  official  salaries.  If  a  member  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  body  ever  discovered  that  his  salary  is  slightly  too 
large,  and  requested  a  reduction  !  The  trouble  is  that 
many  have  the  erroneous  impression  that  spending 
money  is  progress,  and  conserving  of  our  resources  is 
out  of  date  and  unprogresive,  but  our  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity  has  never  been  built  up  of  waste  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  never  will ;  indeed  our  best  minds  are  grave¬ 
ly  concerned  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  squandermania 
that  has  existed  for  the  past  decade. 

Our  old  allies  in  Europe  have  been  forced  to  cut 
down  the  grater  part  of  these  insane  public  expendi¬ 
tures  d  ring  the  past  10  years:  had  they  not  done  so, 
the  present  generation,  we  as  well  as  they,  might  now 
be  experiencing  a  condition  of  horror  and  misery  worse 
than  anything  the  war  produced,  and  unless  all  signs 
fail  and  history  goes  for  naught,  an  upheaval  can  be  pre¬ 
dicted  on  this  continent  in  the  next  30  years  that  will 
be  more  appalling  in  destruction  and  magnitude  than 
the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Why  not  cast  the  anchor  when  the  breakers  prove 
rocks  ahead?  chas.  elvir. 

Maine. 


Shall  We  Raise  More  Sheep  or 
More  Dogs? 

With  all  this  talk  of  farm  relief,  etc.,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  in  my  opinion,  the  way  to  relieve  a  lot  of  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  the  enactment  of  a  real  dog  law.  I  think 
almost  anyone  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the 
main  reason  why  more  sheep  are  not  kept  on  eastern 


farms  today  is  because  the  country  is  overrun  with 
stray  dogs  that  have  no  homes;  therefore  must  get  their 
living  by  preying  on  sheep,  poultry  and  almost  any¬ 
thing  they  can  find. 

Of  course  one  has  a  right  to  shoot  such  dogs  when 
caught  in  the  act  of  killing  sheep,  but  how  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  time  to  sit  up  in  the  pasture  all  day  and 
watch  for  dogs?  If  you  are  not  on  the  job  an  entire 
flock  may  be  wiped  out  without  even  seeing  the  dogs 
that  did  the  deed. 

Last  Summer  four  stray  dogs  did  around  $500  worth 
of  damage  by  killing  sheep  in  this  vicinity ;  two  mighty 
good  flocks  were  nearly  wiped  out,  and  it  was  only 
through  good  luck,  that  one  of  our  flocks,  numbering 
98  head,  was  not  ruined. 

We  have  about  75  acres  of  good  sheep  pasture  lo¬ 
cated  so  far  from  the  buildings  that  to  put  sheep  there 
would  mean  almost  certain  death  to  them. 

Why  can't  we  have  a  dog  law  that  is  good  for  some¬ 
thing  with  a  man  in  each  township  whose  business  it 
is  to  see  that  people  who  keep  dogs  take  care  of  them, 
and  most  of  all,  kill  every  stray  dog  without  further 
notice?  A  dog  that  is  good  for  anything,  and  has 
enough  to  eat,  will  stay  on  his  own  land.  The  other 
kind  are  of  no  use  to  anyone. 

I  noted  recently  that  Assemblyman  Whitney,  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y..  is  in  favor  of  some  such  move.  Go  to  it, 
Mr.  Whitney,  I  am  sure  you  have  the  backing  of  every 
man  in  the  State  who  has  owned  a  fine  flock  of  sheep, 
and  has  gone  out  some  day  to  find  them  lying  all  over 
the  pasture,  some  dead,  others  staggering  around  with 
great  holes  torn  in  their  throats.  c.  J.  s. 

New  York. 


Gas  Tax  in  New  Jersey 

When  the  gasoline  tax  was  first  collected  in  New 
Jersey  a  farmer  had  to  go  before  a  notary,  with  a  25c 
fee,  and  swear  to  a  statement  before  he  could  get  ex¬ 
emption  for  the  tax  on  gas  used  on  the  farm,  but  that 
plan  has  been  abolished.  Fight  any  provision  requiring 
an  affidavit  by  farmers.  It  is  a  troublesome  nuisance. 
Now  we  have  a  tank  in  the  ground  and  a  pump  and 
we  certify  at  time  the  tank  wagon  makes  a  delivery, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  We  do  no  joy-riding,  so 
our  farm  gas  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  We 
have,  in  our  old  gas  house,  a  50-gallon  iron  tank  iu 
which  we  keep  some  gas  if  it  is  needed  for  purposes  on 
which  a  tax  is  payable.  The  tractors  are  frightful  con¬ 
sumers  of  gas.  T.  M.  c. 

New  Jersey. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too 
long.] 

Farm  Taxes  in  Ohio 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  reporting  high  farm  taxes  in 
various  States.  I  want  to  step  right  in  between,  and 
show  what  taxes  are  in  Northeastern  Ohio.  A.  C.,  New 
York,  states  that  on  56  acres  of  land  valued  at  $4,000 
he  paid  $41.80  school  taxes,  and  $50.57  other  taxes,  or 
about  $1.65  per  acre,  taxes.  Osborn  of  Illinois,  has  40 
acres  valued  at  $3,780,  pays  a  school  tax  of  $52.16,  all 
other  taxes  $30.99,  a  total  of  $83.15,  or  about  $2.08  per 
acre  taxes.  My  land  is  in  a  centralized  school  district, 
farm  containing  47  acres,  valued  at  $4,750  on  which  I 
pay  a  school  tax  of  $51.97  and  other  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  $58.71,  or  about  $2.33  per  acre  taxes,  o.  M. 

Ohio. 


Gasoline  Tax  in  Ohio 

I  do  not  know  just  what  sort  of  a  law  is  proposed 
in  your  State,  but  in  Ohio  we  have  a  three-cent  gas  tax 
with  the  former  license  fee  cut  in  half  for  all  pleasure 
cars,  and  a  tax  refund  for  gas  used  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  except  operation  of  motor  vehicles  on  public  roads. 
Gas  tax  and  license  fees  are  used  for  building  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  roads  and  streets,  and  except  for  some  squab¬ 
bling  about  the  division  of  the  resulting  fund,  everyone 
is  satisfied  that  the  gas  tax  is  an  equitable  method  of 
taxation  for  road  purposes.  There  was  no  cut  in  license 
fees  on  motor  trucks,  and  this  helps  the  professional 
truck-owner  as  it  tends  to  discourage  the  ownership  of 
trucks  used  only  occasionally.  There  is  talk  of  an  in¬ 
come  tax  law  in  Ohio,  but  its  passage  is  remote  unless 
there  are  corresponding  reductions  in  property  taxes. 

As  you  say,  local  taxes  are  the  worst  offenders,  and 
very  little  is  done  about  it  except  to  increase  them  on 
any  and  every  pretext.  There  is  some  talk  in  Ohio  of 
supporting  the  schools  by  a  property  tax  as  at  present, 
and  to  care  for  the  township  and  county  roads  as  well 
as  State  roads  from  the  gas  tax.  This  would  about  cut 
the  property  tax  in  two.  At  present  our  schools  get 
about  50  per  cent  of  property  tax  collected  in  most  Ohio 
counties.  Our  taxes  are  slightly  lower  than  the  high 
point  of  two  years  ago,  but  they  are  still  so  high  as  to 
be  a  serious  burden  to  farmers. 

As  to  our  gas  tax  here  of  three  cents  we  pay  on  500 
gallons  $15,  and  as  compensation  got  the  half  mill  State 
levy  abolished,  which,  as  you  say,  is  $3.68  on  $7,360 
valuation,  and  if  the  average  license  fee  was  formerly 
$10,  we  save  $5  more,  making  $8.68  against  $15. 

I  do  not  suppose  I  am  an  average  farm  user  of  gaso¬ 
line  in  Ohio,  but  even  if  I  used  much  more  on  the  road 
I  would  still  feel  kindly  toward  the  gas  tax,  as  we 
could  not  otherwise  keep  up  the  roads.  Many  farmers 
needing  steady  power  are  now  using  electricity  from 
high  tension  lines  in  Ohio,  and  as  this  use  will  likely 
increase  the  stationary  gas  engine  will  not  be  used  so 
much  either  for  lighting  or  power.  w.  E.  duckwall. 

Ohio. 


The  Worst  Game  “Gall”  Yet 

I  recently  moved  on  a  little  farm  I  bought  which  is 
on  a  side  hill,  and  seems  to  be  good  hunting  location.  I 
have  a  few  hundred  fruit  trees  and  intend  to  plant  more. 
The  other  day  a  game  warden  came  in  to  see  me  and 
said  he  saw  I  was  a  newcomer,  and  thought  he  would 
let  me  know  he  left  about  four  crates  of  rabbits  loose. 
Just  then  my  little  fox  terrier  dog  came  to  me,  and  lie 
said  I  would  have  to  tie  him  up  if  he  runs  rabbits. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  fight  hunters  off  one’s 
place  without  cultivating  rabbits  to  draw  the  hunters 
out  from  the  cities  to  do  more  harm  than  the  rabbits 
and  pheasants  do  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  If  the 
State  intends  to  make  the  farmer  and  taxpayer  tie  up 
even  a  fox  terrier  dog  it  is  better  to  tie  back  the  law¬ 
less  hunters  and  quit  putting  out  the  bait  that  leads 
them  to  the  trespass  of  farm  property. 

New  Jersey.  a  subscriber. 
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all  materials 
^and  directions 

for  making 

Colorful 


SweetP 


Yes,  you  can  make  them 
yourself,  easily,  per¬ 
fectly,  right  at  home. 

For  Dennison  has  a  new 
method  so  simple  you 
can  quickly  learn  to 
make  delicate  sweet 
peas,  gorgeous  roses, 
flaming  poppies— more 
than  60  varieties  of  flowers — all  of  colorful 
crepepaper.  Make  themforyour  home,  church, 
club  or  school,  make  them  for  gifts  or  to  sell. 

Special  Offer  —  Send  Coupon 

So  that  you  may  prove  to  your  own  complete  satis¬ 
faction  how  easily  you  can  make  flowers  by  this  new 
method,  we  will  send  you  free  instructions  and  sam¬ 
ple  materials  for  making  sweet  peas.  Send  coupon. 


DENNISON’S,  Dept.  87-B 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  instruction* 
8nd  materials  for  making  Sweet  Peas. 


Name. 


Street  or  R.F.D.. 


City - - - State _ _ 

Why  not  let  U8  include  some  of  these  Dennison  books  ? 

Check  those  you  want  and  enclose  proper  amount. 

- Novelty  Dolls  (Free)  _ _ Crepe  Paper  Costumes  10c 

- Crystal  Trees  (.Free)  _ Table  Decorations  10c 

- Glorified  Glass  (Free)  _ Children’s  Parties  10c 

- Crepe  Twist  Bags(Free) _ Showers  &  Announcements  10c 

- Swinging  Parrots(Free) _ Money  Making  Parties  10c 

- — Sealing  Wax  Craft  10c  _ Decora  ting  Jf  alls  &  Booths  10c 

——  Lamp  Shade  Packet  10c  _ The  Party  Magazine  25c 

- Weaving  Paper  Rope  10c _ The  Party  Book  $1.00 

- Complete  Home  Course  in  CrePe  Paper  Flower  M aking  $2 


Factory  Prices  on  # 
WALL  PAPER  • 


Send  for  Free  1929  Sample  Book  show¬ 
ing  vast  collection  of  Wall  Paper  in 
new,  strikingly  beautiful  designs  with 
actual  samples  of  Borders.  Large 
double  rolls  at  rock  bottom  factory 
prices.  Values  cannot  be  equaled. 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Company 

Dept.  H,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


$0775 

*  O  /  I  In 


Ranges 


•y  New  Free 

If  book  quotes  Reduced 
II  Factory  Prices.  Lower  terms' 
—year  to  pay.  Choice  of  5  colors 
in  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
New  Circulating  Heaters — $37.60 
up.  200  styles  and  siaee.  Cash  or 
easy  terms.  24-hour  shipments. 
30-day  Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  27 
years  in  business.  700,000 
customers.  Write  today  for 
free  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
1 61  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS  ! 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


I  7  SILK  AND  WOOL  5Q 

L  3 Cl  ICS  BLOOMERS,  2  Pair  *  l,OU 

White,  grey,  tan,  36-44.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  •  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.p30th  Street,  New  York 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Spring  Is  Near. — Even  with  ice 
and  snow  all  around  us,  the  shop  win¬ 
dows  are  full  of  Spring  suggestions 
which  enable  forehanded  people  to  plan 
for  Summer.  A  noticeable  feature  is  the 
appearance  of  jacket  suits  or  ensembles 
in  tailored  styles  and  materials.  Women 
have  worn  dresses  and  separate  coats  so 
long  that  they  are  tiring  of  them,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  silk  ensembles  only  there  are 
many  real  tailored  jacket  suits  of  tweed 
or  other  woolens,  but  with  tweed  leading 
in  favor.  Many  of  them  have  the  open 
cardigan  jacket,  but  we  also  see  them 
with  two  buttons  at  the  lower  edge,  or 
double-breasted,  with  three  buttons.  One 
rather  noticeable  suit  of  this  sort  was 
tweed  in  a  large  broken  plaid,  in  shades 
of  brown  and  fawn ;  the  skirt  had  a  group 
of  pleats  at  the  left  side,  and  the  double- 
breasted  coat  closed  with  three  brown 
horn  buttons.  The  blouse  worn  with  it 
was  white  jersey  cloth,  laced  at  one  side 
of  the  neck  opening  with  a  rolled  cord  of 
the  material,  finished  with  white  wool 
tassels.  It  was  an  overblouse,  and  was 
drawn  snug  at  the  hips  by  a  similar  lacing 
finished  with  the  tassels,  which  fell  below 
the  coat.  However,  we  see  many  blouses 
that  are  tucked  into  the  waistband,  the 
top  of  the  skirt  being  finished  with  a  yoke 
or  stitched  belt,  and  we  think  this  style 
will  gradually  displace  the  overblouse,  for 
figures  are  showing  curves  once  more. 
One  of  the  smart  new  ideas  is  to  reverse 
colors — wearing  a  dark  blouse  with  a 


Figured  Jersey  Cloth. — The  central 
figure  shows  a  dress  of  jersey  cloth  in  a 
modernistic  design  of  shaded  beige  and 
brown.  The  point  to  which  we  call  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  trimming — an  arrangement  in 
bands  of  solid  beige  cloth.  It  was  a  two- 
piece  dress;  around  the  V-neck  of  the 
blouse  were  two  bands  of  beige  cloth, 
curving  wider  toward  the  ends,  which 
were  rounded,  and  buttoned  over.  Two 
similar  bands  started  like  a  belt  at  one 
side  of  the  front,  and  curved  around 
across  the  back,  coming  down  in  front  to 
curve  down  over  the  edge,  where  they 
were  apparently  buttoned  over  the  skirt. 
The  skirt  had  two  applied  pleats  of  the 
beige  cloth,  which  extended  to  the  hem. 
Similar  curved  bands  trimmed  the  sleeves 
at  the  wrist. 

Two  Shades  of  Red. — Next  is  a  dress 
of  jersey  cloth  in  two  shades  of  red  which 
we  thought  very  striking.  The  skirt  was 
a  deep  ruby  shade,  the  separate  waist  a 
vivid  deep  rose  red.  The  skirt  had  three 
inverted  box  pleats  in  front,  and  was,  as 
usual,  attached  to  a  lining.  The  separate 
waist  of  the  lighter  rose  red  was  trimmed 
with  bands  of  the  ruby  cloth.  Both  the 
round  neck  and  the  trimming  laid  on  to 
form  a  square  vest  in  front  terminated  in 
loose  ends  that  were  tied  in  a  flat  knot. 
Similar  tied  bands  finished  the  sleeves. 
The  narrow  belt  was  fastened  with  a  ruby 
glass  button.  The  interesting  features  of 
this  dress  were  the  combination  of  two 
harmonizing  but  vivid  colors  and  the  at¬ 


Spring  Brings  Vs  Sports  Models 


light  suit,  or  a  light  blouse  with  a  dark 
suit.  One  tweed  suit  seen,  similar  in 
style  to  the  first  figure  in  the  picture,  was 
red  with  a  black  silk  blouse,  and  we  see 
violet  with  a  deep  purple  blouse,  tan  with 
brown,  or  the  bright  blue  known  as  Monet 
with  royal  blue.  We  also  see  coats  of  the 
shade  known  as  sun-tan  forming  an  en¬ 
semble  with  a  black  silk  frock. 

A  Checked  Tweed  Ensemble. — The 
first  of  the  pictures  shows  one  of  these 
popular  tweed  ensembles  in  a  broken 
check  of  blue  and  white.  The  jacket  was 
the  cardigan  style,  the  skirt  a  simple 
wrap-around  with  a  plain  stitched  belt 
buttoned  in  front.  The  smart  touch  to 
which  we  wish  to  call  attention  is  the 
trimming,  which  was  merely  the  selvage 
of  the  cloth.  Most  of  these  wool  fabrics 
have  a  rather  wide  selvage  of  darker 
color,  and  in  this  case  it  was  about  an 
inch  wide,  a  solid  dark  blue.  This  sel¬ 
vage  finished  the  skirt  where  it  was 
wrapped  over,  and  was  used  on  the  coat 
to  border  revers,  cuffs  and  pockets.  The 
blouse  was  white  jersey  cloth,  with  pin 
tucks  across  the  front  in  broad  V-shape. 
There  was  no  other  trimming,  and  the 
blouse  was  tucked  in  under  the  belt  of 
the  skirt.  These  plain  tailored  blouses 
of  white  jersey  cloth  are  very  popular, 
and  are  newer  than  silk. 

Checks  Are  in  Favor. — Next  is  an¬ 
other  ensemble,  and  rather  a  gay  one.  It 
consisted  of  a  coat  of  smooth  red  cloth, 
coming  almost  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt — 
which  is  not  so  very  long  nowadays — lined 
with  red  and  white  check  silk — a  regular 
gingham  check.  The  collar  of  the  coat 
extended  to  form  a  long  scarf  of  the  red 
cloth  lined  with  the  check  silk.  The  ac¬ 
companying  dress  was  of  the  check  silk,  a 
plain  one-piece  model.  The  skirt  had  an 
inverted  pleat  in  the  front  of  the  skirt ; 
the  Y-neck  was  edged  with  a  plain  band. 
The  front  of  the  dress  had  four  square 
blocks  laid  diamond-wise,  graduated  in 
size,  so  that  the  largest  came  half-way 
below  the  belt.  This  was  a  pretty  and 
unusual  trimming,  which  is  applicable  to 
many  fabrics.  It  will  work  very  prettily 
in  children’s  clothes.  The  idea  given  by 
this  dress  is  worth  considering  where  one 
has  a  nice  light-weight  woolen  coat  .that 
needs  relining — line  with  a  harmonizing 
silk  and  have  a  dress  to  match  and  there 
is  an  up-to-date  ensemble.  And  these,  en¬ 
sembles  are  worn  by  all  ages,  from  eight 
to  eighty,  for  they  have  definitely  appeared 
among  juvenile  clothes. 


tractive  way  the  trimming  was  adjusted. 
The  dress  itself  was  very  plain  in  style. 

Variations  in  Trimming. — The  sim¬ 
ple  dress  at  the  right  presents  nothing 
new  in  outline,  but  its  trimming  had  some 
originality.  It  was  sun-tan  crepe,  trimmed 
with  folds  of  dark  brown  and  tangerine. 
The  waist  had  a  square  vestee  trimming 
like  the  jersey  cloth  dress  pictured,  but 
forming  a  battlement  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  skirt  had  a  double  trimming  of  the 
same  sort  in  front.  The  round  collar  had 
little  battlements  of  the  two  colors  around 
the  edge,  with  a  tie  in  frontt  and  the 
sleeves  had  a  battlement  trimming  of  the 
folds  also.  Sun-tan  is  a  slightly  coppery 
tan,  and  is  one  of  the  popular  new  colors. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.  —  Among  the 
children’s  dresses  there  is  a  general  use 
of  cotton  rather  than  wash  silk,  and  a 
great  many  ginghams  are  used.  The  new 
ginghams  are  very  charming,  and  as  they 
have  been  used  freely  at  the  Southern  re¬ 
sorts  we  may  expect  to  see  them  in  high 
favor  for  all  ages  the  coming  Summer. 

The  evening  dresses  shown  continue  to 
be  longer  in  the  back  than  the  front,  and 
youthful  models  almost  always  consist,  of 
a  long-waisted  dress  with  a  full  tulle  skirt. 
We  were  much  taken  by  one  combination 
of  black  and  white.  The  long  waist  was 
of  white  taffeta,  sleeveless,  with  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  jet  beads  on  one  side.  The  skirt 
was  formed  of  four  full  tulle  flounces 
mounted  on  the  white  silk,  the  bottom 
flounce  being  black,  and  the  three  above 
shading  from  gunmetal  to  pale  smoke 
gray,  so  that  the  whole  skirt  had  a  misty 
black  and  white  effect.  It  was  quite  long 
at  the  back,  but  short  in  front.  Sometimes 
the  extra  length  is  given  at  the  back  by 
a  fishtail  train.  We  have  seen  some  of 
these  trains  set  on  with  bunched  drapery 
at  the  top  that  looked  like  the  forerunner 
of  a  “bustle.” 

Among  new  fabrics  is  a  French  ma¬ 
terial  woven  of  wool  and  ostrich  feathers. 
The  new  foreign  woolens  are  really  won¬ 
derful :  it  seems  a  pity  that,  our  American 
looms  do  not  equal  them  in  beauty  and 
originality. 

Among  new  silks  are  paysanne  prints, 
which  copy,  in  colors  and  designs,  the  old- 
time  printed  calicoes  with  a  border,  worn 
by  French  peasants.  They  are  not  only 
used  for  jackets,  dresses,  linings  and  bags, 
but  even  for  shoes. 

Skirts  in  general  stay  as  short  as  ever, 
but  evening  and  ceremonial  dresses  are 
longer.  Some  of  the  evening  dresses  have 
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long  tight  sleeves,  but  they  make  up  for 
this  by  being  cut  extremely  low  in  the 
back. 

In  buying  silk  stockings,  those  called 
“ingrain”  are  usually  among  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  Ingrain  means  that  the  silk  is 
dyed  before  knitting,  and  it  is  possible  to 
secure  choicer  shades.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  wearing  quality  is  of  the 
best. 

Some  smart  dark  woolen  frocks  have 
collar  and  cuffs  of  glazed  linen,  white 
cream  or  beige,  with  an  odd  little  flower 
of  the  glazed  linen  set  up  on  the  shoulder. 
Where  flowers  are  worn,  they  are  usually 
high  up  on  the  shoulder,  and  they  are 
often  placed  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  one  side.  There  is  an  effort  to  use 
flowers  for  millinery  once  more.  We  have 
seen  some  ensembles  with  a  flower  worn 
on  the  coat,  and  a  single  flower  to  match 
on  the  brim  of  the  accompanying  straw 
hat. 


Southern  Ways  With  Sweet 
Potatoes 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. — Select  tubers 
of  uniform  size  and  smooth  surface,  wash, 
b  t  do  not  break  the  skin ;  rub  the  entire 
surface  with  butter  or  lard  and  place  in  a 
baking  pan,  placing  only  one  layer  deep. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  tender  through¬ 
out  and  brown.  Serve  hot  with  butter. 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes. — This  is  a 
very  popular  way  of  preparing  sweets. 
Pare  and  quarter  the  potatoes,  steam  or 
cook  in  covered  stewpan  with  very  little 
water,  until  tender;  when  tender  remove 
to  baking  dish  and  dot  over  with  butter, 
sprinkle  lightly  with  cinnamon  and  one 
cup  of  sugar.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  a  delicate  brown.  A  cup  of  cream 
may  be  added  before  sending  to  the  table, 
or  they  may  be  served  with  butter  or 
fried  pork  or  sausage. 

Sweet  Potato  Custard. — Boil  potatoes 
with  skin  on  until  tender,  dip  in  cold 
water  and  remove  skins,  mash  fine,  using 
potato  masher  or  the  hands.  For  each 
custard  use  one  heaping  cup  of  mashed 
potato,  one  egg,  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
1 Y2  cups  of  rich  milk,  flavoring  with  nut¬ 
meg,  allspice  or  cinnamon,  and  half  a 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Stir  until  well  mixed 
and  smooth.  Bake  in  one  crust.  These 
keep  well  and  are  very  nice  for  lunch 
baskets  or  picnics,  as  they  are  firm  and 
do  not  break  up  easily. 

Southern  Sweet  Potato  Pie. — Pare  po¬ 
tatoes  and  slice  very  thin.  Line  a  deep 
pudding  pan  with  a  light  biscuit  dough, 
place  a  layer  of  potatoes  in  bottom,  add 
half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  butter  size  of 
egg,  a  teaspoon  of  salt  and  half  a  teaspoon 
of  allspice ;  cover  with  layer  of  crust  cut 
in  strips,  then  another  layer  of  potatoes, 
sugar  and  butter.  Cover  with  crust  one- 
quarter  inch  thick,  making  slit  in  center, 
and  add  hot  water  to  cover  potatoes.  Cook 
on  back  of  range  until  potatoes  are  tender, 
then  place  in  oven  until  brown.  Serve 
with  plenty  of  rich  milk. 

Fried  Sweet  Potatoes. — Pare  and  slice 
potatoes  half  an  inch  thick.  Put  half  a 
cup  of  lard  in  an  iron  spider  and  when 
hot  put  in  a  layer  of  potatoes  and  put  lid 
on.  When  brown  on  one  side  turn  and 
brown  other  side.  If  fried  in  deep  fat  the 
potatoes  will  be  tender  when  brown.  Lift 
onto  heavy  paper  and  drain,  after  which 
place  on  platter  and  sprinkle  \yith  sugar; 
serve  while  still  warm. 

Sweet  Potato  Pudding. — Boil  and  pare 
potatoes,  mash  fine  and  to  each  cup  of 
potatoes  add  one  egg,  half  a  cup  of  sugar, 
less  if  desired,  butter  size  of  small  egg,  a 
quarter  teaspoon  of  salt  and  any  flavoring 
desired.  Mix  up  well  and  add,  slowly, 
one  cup  of  rich  milk  to  each  cup  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Work  until  smooth  and  free  from 
lumps ;  bake  in  square  pan  and  cut  in 
squares,  serve  with  cream. 

MRS.  LILY  REED  YORK. 


Keeping  Water  Tank  Clean 

I  have  a  spring  on  a  hillside  piped  to 
my  barn,  and  this  supplies  water  to  25 
head  of  cattle.  The  water  runs  into  a 
large  vat  or  tank.  AVlien  water  is  low  it 
stands  in  the  tank  for  some  time  perhaps. 
Besides  cleaning  out  the  tank  once  or 
twice  a  year,  is  there  anything  I  could 
put  into  the  vat  to  purify  the  water? 

New  York.  J.  A.  c. 

A  tank  kept  covered  so  that  living  crea¬ 
tures  aud  dirt  cannot  get  into  it  wrould 
not  need  purifying  other  than  scrubbing 
the  tank  once  or  twice  a  year,  as  you 
speak  of  doing.  Water  companies  use 
chloride  of  lime  at  times  in  their  supply, 
but  really  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this 
would  be  necessary  in  your  case.  Thorough 
scrubbing  of  the  tank  when  it  is  emptied 
to  remove  all  of  the  slime  should  keep  the 
tank  in  good  condition  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  treatment. 

That  spring  water,  if  it  is  like  what  we 
have  ordinarily  seen  in  hilly  countries, 
comes  from  deep  in  the  ground  and  does 
not  contain  vegetable  matter  which  Avould 
decay  when  standing  in  the  tank,  as 
would  be  the  case  where  brook  water  is 
used  in  the  water  supply.  That  always 
has  more  or  less  vegetable  matter  which 
decays  and  makes  cleaning  and  treatment 
necessary  at  times. 


The  two  young  matrons  were  discuss¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  of  keeping  a  budget 
straight.  “Why,  my  dear,  it’s  simply  ter¬ 
rible.”  said  Mrs.  Wiggins.  “This  month 
I  had  to  put  in  four  mistakes  to  make 
my  budget  balance.” — Cleveland  News. 
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Boys  and  Girls 


Drawn  by  Alice  Chew  (16),  New  Jersey 

Jan.  1. — It  is  rather  dreary  outside 
but  quite  cheery  in.  Snow,  sleet,  then 
rain.  Oh,  it  hurts  me  every  time  I  think 
of  it.  I  think  I’ll  take  Aunt  Fan’s  ad¬ 
vice  to  stay  in  bed  mornings.  I  just  love 
sleep.  It  wasn’t  until  after  Jane  came 
home  from  town  that  I  remembered  there 
were  no  mail  deliveries  today.  O  dear, 
and  I  was  going  to  mail  my  letter  to  The 
K.  N.-Y.,  too ! 

Chester  came  this  afternoon,  but  didn’t 
use  his  best  car,  only  his  “trusty”  old 
Ford.  Poor  tin  can  !  It’s  got  the  same 
bronchial  cold  it  had  two  generations  ago. 

Jan.  31. — Gee  !  the  first  day  of  exami¬ 
nations  in  Latin  —  horrors !  English 
wasn’t  much  better,  and  history !  If  I 
get  70  in  history  and  English,  I’ll  be 
lucky.  Let  that  suffice  for  now. 

Imp’t  P.  S. — R.  N.-Y.  came  today. 
Only  my  diary  entry  in  this  time,  but 
Alice  H.  praised  my  poem.  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance. — 
From  “Pembroke  the  Terrible. 


Jan.  25. — Sleeted  hard  all  night.  The 
world  today  is  crystal  dressed.  Clouds 
soft,  low-hanging,  gray,  the  distances 
veiled  in  mists.  Hoped  it  might  be  sun¬ 
ny,  but  my  wish  was  not  granted. 
Cleared  off  at  dusk — nipping  cold.  A  sil¬ 
ver  full  moon  shining  from  a  sky  like 
dark  blue  velvet,  shedding  its  silver  rays 
on  a  silver  fairyland,  where  crystal 
castles  and  diamonds  reign  supreme. 

Feb.  1. — Brilliant  sunlight — icy  wind. 
.Mist  which  has  been  a  constant  factor, 
is  gone.  The  air  is  amazingly  clear — 
views  also,  the  beauty  of  some  enhanced 
by  its  absence,  the  beauty  of  some  de¬ 
tracted  from.  The  sky  which  has  been 
pale,  is  slowly  acquiring  that  glorious 
blue  of  Spring.  —  Elinore  Maser  (15), 
Pennsylvania. 


Jan.  30. — Got  up  early  this  morning 
and  got  ready  for  school.  Have  one  and 
a  half  miles  to  walk.  Nice  on  a  windy 
day.  Not  many  lessons  today,  as  I 
passed  history  regents.  Got  home  early 
from  school.  Helped  with  the  chores,  and 
went  to  bed  early. 

Feb.  1.  —  Stormy  out  this  morning 
when  I  got  up.  The  wind  is  howling 
through  the  trees.  Put  some  suet  in  trees 
lor  snow  birds.  Mother  showed  me  a 
nest  of  baby  rabbits  this  morning.  — 
From  Doris  Kratz  (13),  New  York. 


Feb.  2. — Well,  Mr.  Groundhog  surely 
will  see  his  shadow  today,  as  the  sun  is 
shining  on  the  new  fallen  snow,  covering 
I  he  earth  with  a  beautiful  diamond-stud¬ 
ded  blanket.  Did  my  Saturday’s  work, 
consisting  of  the  usual  baking  and  clean¬ 
ing.  Took  a  bath  and  curled  my  hair. 

Feb.  3. — My  oldest  brother  was  home 
for  the  day.  Had  dinner  at  2:30.  After 
dinner  went  skiing  with  my  girl  friend, 
and  took  some  pictures.  At  night  popped 
corn  and  made  fudge.  So  long,  Iona 
(17),  New  York. 


Jan.  30. — Today  was  a  regular  Spring- 
day,  sunshiny  and  very  warm.  Helped 
with  the  housework  this  morning.  After 
lunch  I  finished  embroidering  a  center- 
piece,  then  entertained  a  visitor  till  al¬ 
most  dark.  Read  this  evening  quite  late. 

•Ian.  31. — Arose  early  this  morning  and 
watched  a  glorious  sunrise.  At  first  the 
eastern  sky  was  painted  rose,  saffron  and 
Mold,  then  these  colors  gradually  faded 
until  the  sun,  like  a  great  ball  of  fire, 
came  slowly  over  the  horizon — a  beauti¬ 
ful  picture ! 

Feb.  1. — Very  cold  this  morning,  but 
fhis  afternoon  the  wind  subsided,  so  I 
went  to  walk.  Rex,  the  puppy,  went 
along,  too ;  lie  is  very  playful,  and  get- 
5111?  a  stick  in  his  mouth,  came  to  me  and 
insisted  that  I  play  with  him,  for  a  while. 
Startled  several  crows  in  a  pine  thicket, 
aild  they  flew  to  a  tall  pine  and  called 
caw,  caw,”  until  we  were  out  of  sight. 
A  mocking  bird  was  singing  in  a  holly 
ree.  Rex  chased  a  small  gray  rabbit 
nito  a  brush  pile.  But  best  of  all  the 
aiders  in  the  swamp  were  blooming, 
which  means  “Spring  is  nigh.”  —  Alice 
Dorsey,  Georgia. 


3-— Got  up  at  5  A.  M.,  got  break- 
aud  washed  the  dishes,  did  the  sweep- 
,'r:  1i!'oned  before  dinner.  After  dinner 
f '  .rmit61'  and.  *  got  ^ie  d‘shes  washed, 
homo  o,  i0asflng  tm  3:30  P-  M.,  came 
lm.  ;.and  supper  prepared-  then,  till 
ouV  Hibter  fame  flume  from  her  work.  I 
m nine,.  «  dresses  and  pressed  one.  After 
tlion-h  t  ?e?ver,  I  was  rather  tired,  al- 
a  few  attended  a  coasting  party  of 

10 -f  i  n.n°yr  aild  came  home  at 

bed  — —  MIpL  tired  and  sleepy  and  went  to 
Alice  Hesser  (lo),  Pennsylvania. 


Contributors  List 

•  Marks  names  of  those  whose  work  appears 
this  month. 

New  York.— William  McCaffrey  (12),  ‘Stan¬ 
ley  Brown  (16),  Elizabeth  Hotchkiss  (12).  Ma- 
zella  Baker,  Thelma  Kress  (11).  Marion  Bogart 
(15),  Amanda  Marsh  (10),  Genevieve  McCar- 
rick  (10),  William  Maneely  (11),  Frances 
Draco  (12),  Roberta  Cook  (14),  Jean  JDunka  (9), 
Gail  Colaw  (10),  ‘Iona  Welker  (17),  Elizabeth 
Griffen,  Harry  Ruliffson  (11),  George  Pflegl, 
Cleo  Grant  (13),  Helen  Bartliolmew  (14),  Helen 
Barrett  (13),  Norma  Harling  (5),  Norman  Fan- 
ton  (15),  Lawrence  Heden  (17),  Alma  Daniels 

(12) ,  George  Crosby  (10),  Flbrence  Warner  (11), 
Aurealia  Leclaire  (11),  Alice  Smith  (11),  Thus- 
nelda  Winkelman  (14),  Ethel  Wilson  (16), 
Eleanor  Thompson  (15),  Geneva  Lamphere  (15), 
Rose  Nenevento,  Nellie  Rood  (12),  Lillian 
Brneher,  Dorothy  Safford  (14),  Loretta  Ackert 
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(13) ,  Clara  Lovelace  (16),  Louise  Lovelace  (14), 
Teresa  Prinzing  (14),  Elizabeth  Humphrey  (16), 
Margaret  Gorham  (14),  Judith  Halliday  (11). 
Raymond  Samson,  Marguerite  Grau  (16),  M. 
Roberts  (16),  Helen  Fuchs  (10),  Janet  Inger- 
soll  (14),  Ruth  Edwards  (13),  ‘Lois  Russell 

(17) ,  Harry  Baker. 

Connecticut.- — Katherine  ICrell  (16),  Gustave 
Maclialowski,  Conrad  Merz,  Janet  Snow  (16), 
Lena  King  (16),  Barbara  Blakeslee  (11).  Renato 
Cominato  (15),  Verna  Leland  (12),  Eda  Calve 

(18) ,  Laura  Ott  (13),  ‘Grace  Cullis  (17),  Stan¬ 
ley  Zarnowski  (17),  Stephen  Bartok  (16). 

Pennsylvania. — Thelma  Miller  (17),  Josephine 
Malaskiewicz,  Mary  Harnish  (14),  Louise  Moser 

(14) ,  ‘Elinore  Maser  (15),  Edna  Spencer  (13). 
Vivian  Spencer  (7),  Alice  Hesser  (15),  Virginia 
Caldwell  (15),  Marietta  Hershey  (18),  Doris 
Sanden  (12),  Rena  Cook  (13),  Raymond  Ingalls 
(6),  Sara  Lackey  (11),  Franklin  Kohler  (18), 
Audrey  Dennison  (12),  Myrta  Coy  (15). 

New  Jersey. — Frances  Smith  (11),  June  Doo¬ 
little,  Arthur  Patterson,  Stephen  Clirappa,  Emily 
Sannnareo  (15),  Alice  Chew  (16),  Edith  David 
(9),  Alfred  Miller. 

Delaware. — Violet  Ilosterler  (12),  Louis  Haas 

(13) ,  Alice  Council  (14). 

Vermont. — Renee  Dore  (19),  Ray  Mattesou 

(14) ,  George  Neoftistos  (17),  Eldora  Drury  (16), 
Pruella  Gibson  (15). 

Massachusetts. — Stanley  Michalski  (12),  John 
Bowker  (15). 

Rhode  Island. — Wilfred  Adams  (18),  Ramona 
Jackson  (16). 

New  Hampshire. — Alice  Watkins  (15),  Frances 
Lowman  (13),  Genevieve  Walker  (12). 

Michigan.  —  Russell  Frnneke  (15),  Thomas 
Clement  (15),  Evelyn  Saunders  (11). 

Maryland. — Wilson  Weaver  (13),  Helen  Whit- 
craft  (16),  Dolores  Cheshire  (12). 

Virginia. — Ella  Underwood,  Goldie  Dove  (9), 
Virginia  Dove  (13). 

West  Virginia.- — Clark  Allender  (14). 

Georgia. — Alice  Dorsey. 

Washington. — Charline  Trimble  (9). 

Ohio. — Margaret  MeMillion  (11). 

Nova  Scotia. — Mary  Patterson. 

Maine. — Myrtle  Sandstrom,  Thelma  Harriman 
(13). 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  for  contributors  on  this  list  should  be 
sent  to  this  office  for  local  address,  in  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  ready  for  mailing. 

Thelma  Kress  (11),  New  York. 

Lilian  Brueher,  New  York. 

Louise  Moser  (14),  Pennsylvania. 

-  Eldora  Drury  (16),  Vermont. 

Louella  Hawk  (16),  West  Virginia. 


Exchange 

“May  I  also  ask  for  autographs  from  our 
contributors  to  be  6x4%  in.  with  drawing  or 
verse,  or  both.” — Virginia  Caldwell,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

“I  am  going  to  start  an  autograph  album  and 
would  like  sheets  for  it.  They  can  have  both 
drawing  and  verse  and  can  be  6x9  in.  I  am  also 
going  to  start  a  spread  and  would  like  blocks 
from  readers  with  full  name  in  own  hand¬ 
writing.  The  blocks  should  be  3x2  in.”— Louella 
Brown  (13),  Vermont. 

“Would  you  kindly  print  my  name  "under  ‘Ex¬ 
change.’  I  would  like  to  exchange  autograph 
pages.  Please  make  them  7x4  in.”  ■ —  Helen 
Barrett  (13),  New  York. 


Capable — and  careful — the  trained  nurse 
administers  our  comfort.  If  there  is  pain, 
she  gives  a  tablet  to  relieve  it.  That 
tablet  is  Bayer  Aspirin.  Experience  has 
taught  her  it  is  quickest.  The  docotr 
has  told  her  it’s  quite  harmless.  So  it 
is  safe  to  use  in  everyday  life,  any  time 
you  have  an  ache  or  pain.  Take  Bayer 
Aspirin  at  the  first  sign  of  a  headache, 
cold,  neuralgia,  <  c.  Don’t  wait  until 
the  suffering  has  become  severe.  Be  sure, 
though,  to  get  Bayer.  There  is  only  one 
genuine  Aspirin. 


Aspirin  la  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Ballcyllcacid 


No  One  Knows  it 
better  than  the 

farmer'sWife 

Articles  which  cry ’’Buy  me!  My  price  is  low!” 
usually  end  by  costing  the  purchaser  a  pretty 
penny.  Quality  material  is  always  cheapest  in 
the  end  —  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than 
the  American  farmer’s  wife. 

That’s  the  principle  on  which  we  make 
Keystona  wall  paint.  Into  Keystona  go  only 
the  finest  of  materials,  regardless  of  price.  As 
a  result,  while  Keystona  costs  slightly  more 
per  can  than  ordinary  paints,  it  costs  actually 
less  per  room.  Keystona  covers  so  much 
more  surface! 

Insist  on  Keystona  when  you  paint  your  walls 
— and  you’ll  get : 

The  most  economical  wall  paint  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  paint  that  won’t  crack  or  peel.  That 
won’t  show  lap  marks.  That  won’t  fade  or 
yellow  behind  pictures.  That  won’t  get  shiny 
when  washed.  And  the  only  flat  wall  paint ,  so 
far  as  we  know9  that  ivon’t  show  brush  marks — 
even  when  applied  by  an  in  experienced  person! 

These  qualities  result  from  a  patented  for¬ 
mula  which  no  other  manufacturer  can  use. 

Make  sure  you  paint  your  walls  with  Keystona. 

The  mottled  effects  which  can  also  be  obtained 
with  this  paint  will  delight  you. 


Keystone  T*amlsh  Co. 


7 1  Otsego  Street,  Brooklyn, 


YARNS 


of  Pure  Wool  for  Hand 
and  Machine  Knitting; 
also  Rug  Yarns.  Orders 
sente. O.D.  Postage  paid. 
Write  for  free  samples. 
CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10.  West  Concord.  N.H. 


Inventory  Sale 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 


You  can  deduet  10%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 


includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  a  eg 
Five-Year  Guaranteed  vC  J.vJO 

rbfhf"  Was  $58.50, Now  - 

1M/IT  PA V  the  freight 

WW  Ei  Mr  /il  ON  EVERYTHING 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Kill.  K  PERFECTION”  Dye; 

IIUU  illlU  J  makes  beautiful  Rag  Car 

FECTION"  DYES  COST  flsSand  are^BETTER 
All  iasnionable  shades,  full  size  package,  any  color 
P°stP?r]  3  for  25  cents,  16  f°r  SI. 

SPECIAL  OFFER :  Cut  out  this  ad .  and  send  with  ter 
cents  for  a  full  size  package  New  Black,  Turkey  Red, 
Copen  Blue,  Turquoise  Green  or  Old  Rose  (yout 
choice)  and  we  will  also  send  a  full  size  package  ol 
w^?Tto«.^?l<?royo^wish  FREE-  Agents  wanted.  - 
W.CUSIIING  &  CO.,  DO  VER-FOXCROFT, MAINE 
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“sled”.  The  answer  to  the  riddle  was 
“bed”. 


Enigma  No.  2 


My  first  is  in  race  but  not  in  speed, 
My  second  is  in  plant  but  not  in  weed, 
My  third  is  in  canter  but  not  in  trot, 
My  fourth  is  in  dish  but  not  in  pot, 

My  fifth  is  in  candle  but  not  in  wick, 
My  sixth  is  in  hen  but  not  in  chick, 
My  seventh  in  merry  but  not  in  fun, 
My  eighth  is  in  cake  but  not  in  bun, 
My  ninth  is  in  sorry  but  not  in  regret, 
My  whole,  Winter's  milepost, 

The  last  half  to  go  yet. 

— Sent  by  Ellen  Bur  (12), 
New  York. 


Riddle 

A  water  there  is  I  must  pass, 

A  broader  water  never  was, 

And  yet  of  all  waters  I  do  see, 

To  pass  over  with  less  jeopardy. 
— Sent  by  Alice  Groat  (iO), 
New  York. 


Drawn  By  Helen  Messemer  (17),  New  York 
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February 

The  robin  on  my  lawn, 

He  was  the  first  to  tell 
How,  in  the  frozen  dawn, 

This  miracle  befell, 

Waking  the  meadows,  white 
With  hoar,  the  iron  road 
Agleam  with  splintered  light, 

And  ice  where  water  flowed : 

Till,  when  the  low  sun  drank 
Those  milky  mists  that  cloak 
Hanger  and  liollied  bank. 

The  Winter  world  awoke 
To  hear  the  feeble  bleat 
Of  lambs  on  downland  farms ; 

A  blackbird  whistled  sweet; 

Old  beeches  moved  their  arms 
Into  a  mellow  haze 
Aerial  newly  born  : 

And  I,  alone,  agaze 
Stood  waiting  for  the  thorn 
To  break  in  blossom  white 
Or  burst  in  a  green  flame. 

So,  in  a  single  night, 

Fair  February  came, 

Bidding  my  lips  to  sing 
Or  whisper  their  surprise, 

With  all  the  joy  of  Spring 
And  morning  in  her  eyes. 

— Francis  Brett  Young. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (14). 
West  Virginia. 


I  have  a  crest  or  tuft  on  my  head  and 
a  long  and  rounded  tail.  The  general  color 
of  my  upper  parts  is  a  bright  purplish 
blue.  My  wings  and  tail  are  white  barred 
with  black.  My  neck  is  surrounded  with 
a  curved  black  collar. 

What  am  I? — By  Alice  Jenny  (15), 
New  York. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  husband  and  not  in  wife, 
My  second  is  in  blue  and  not  in  red, 

My  third  is  in  Winter  but  not  in  Fall, 
My  fourth  is  in  crazy  but  not  in  sane, 
My  fifth  is  in  zoo  but  not  in  circus, 

My  sixth  is  in  rat  but  not  in  mouse, 

My  seventh  is  in  rain  but  not  in  snow, 
My  eighth  is  in  drop  but  not  in  fly, 

My  whole  is  a  storm  we  often  have  in 
Winter. 

— Dorothy  Harris  (13, 
Massachusetts. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
No.  1  was  “Resolution”,  to  No.  2  was 


Had  His  Mittens  On 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Our 
Page  who  have  read  some  of  John  Bur¬ 
roughs’  tales  about  outdoor  life  might 
like  this  story  connected  with  his  boy¬ 
hood. 

John  lived  on  a  farm.  He  was  always 
out  of  doors  getting  acquainted  with  ani¬ 
mals  and  growing  things.  He  preferred 
to  watch  wild  animals  rather  than  to 
hunt  for  them.  A  fox  had  been  stealing 
from  the  henhouse,  and  John  s  father  said 
they  must  watch  for  the  guilty  animal 
and  shoot  him. 

One  day  John  heard  baying  on  the 
mountainside.  Knowing  that  the  hound 
was  chasing  game,  John  took  his  gun  and 
hurried  to  the  spot.  Sure  enough,  Mr. 
Fox  was  right  in  view.  Here  s  where 
John  proved  to  be  more  of  a  nature-lover 
than  a  hunter.  He  was  so  interested  m 
the  fox  he  could  do  nothing  but  gaze  at 
him.  He  forgot  to  pull  the  trigger  of  the 
gun  and  fox  ran  away.  When  he  came 
home  he  was  asked  by  the  family  why  lie 
didn’t  shoot  the  fox.  John  said.  I  had 
my  mittens  on.”  The  Burroughs  family 
always  teased  him  about  “having  his  mit¬ 
tens  on”  when  he  came  home  without 
game. — Edith  Hamerlin  (13),  Connecti¬ 
cut. 


¥ 
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Draivn  by  Charles  Hirsimaki  (14),  Ohio 
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Drawn  by  John  Huclia  (16),  New  York 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What 
Am  I?”  puzzle  was  “ostrich”.  Many  who 
thought  they  knew  the  main  chars  eris¬ 
tics  of  this  strange  animal-bird  hav  •  und 
some  surprises  in  this  puzzle.  Everyone 
knew  that  an  ostrich  buries  his  head  in 
the  sand  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and 
runs  in  a  circle.  But  it  is  not  common 
knowledge  that  lie  has  eyelashes,  that  he 
cackles,  and  that  his  voice  is  similar  to 
the  roar  of  a  lion.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
ostrich  depends  on  the  sun  to  hatch  the 
eggs,  for  there  are  many  erroneous  stories 
about  the  ostrich  which  no  one  is  wise 
enough  to  refute.  The  details  given  here 
are  backed  by  the  encyclopedia.  The  next 
puzzle  is  also  about  a  bird  seen  at  Win¬ 
ter  feeding  stations. 

I  am  of  the  crow  family,  differing  from 
the  crow  in  my  rather  shorter  bill,  and 
mv  shorter  and  rounded,  sometimes  almost 
even  tail,  as  well  as  in  my  color.  I  in¬ 
habit  the  forest  and  wooded  districts, 
chiefly  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  North  America. 

I  feed  more  on  fruits  and  seeds  than 
crows  and  magpies.  I  have  the  same 
omnivorous  habit,  eating  both  meat  and 
seeds,  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  often 
rob  nests  of  other  birds  whether  contain¬ 
ing  eggs  or  young. 

I  build  mv  nest  in  thick  trees  or  bushes. 
It  is  a  basket-like  structure  of  small 
sticks,  lined  with  fine  roots  and  grasses. 
My  eggs  are  five  or  six  in  number,  ana 
are  yellowish  white  and  thickly  sprinkled 
with  light  brown. 

When  I  am  taken  young  I  am  very 
easily  tamed  and  become  very  _  familiar 
and  amusing  in  my  power  of  imitating 
voices  and  sounds.  I  go  either  in  pairs 
or  single. 


This  game  is  for  two  players.  It  is 
something  like  checkers.  You  can  draw 
this  diagram  on  a  large  piece  of  card¬ 
board. 

You  play  with  nine  black  buttons  and 
nine  white  buttons.  (Nickels  and  pennies 
will  do  just  as  well  if  you  haven’t  the 
buttons.)  I  have  marked  the  places  where 
you  can  place  the  buttons.  The  game  is 
to  get  three  buttons  in  a  row,  which  is 
called  a  “mill”. 

You  place  them  on  the  board,  one  by 
one,  in  turn.  When  you  get  them  all 
placed  you  can  move  in  turn  to  get  a 
mill,  and  then  you  can  take  off  one  of 
the  other  man’s  buttons.  The  last  one  to 
have  three  buttons  left  on  the  board  wins. 

The  corner  rows  do  not  make  a  mill. 
Move  along  the  straight  lines  to  the  next 
point  of  intersection,  or  up  and  down  the 
cross  lines.  You  can  open  and  close  your 
mill,  but  you  cannot  take  a  button  out 
of  a  mill. — Sent  by  Stanley  Case  (12), 
Philadelphia. 


Drawn  by  Myrtle  Fehler  (15), 

New  York 

In  the  early  days  of  autos,  a  motorist 
meeting  an  old  colored  man  trudging 
along  the  dusty  road  generously  offered 
him  a  ride. 

“No,  sah,  thank  you,  salt !”  said  the  old 
man.  “I  reckon  mah  ol’  laigs  will  take 
me  along  fast  enough.” 

“Aren’t  afraid,  are  you,  Uncle?  Have 
you  ever  rode  in  an  automobile?” 

“Never  but  once,  sah,”  was  the  reply, 
“and  den  ah  didn’t  let  all  my  weight 
down.” — Sent  by  Pearl  Bryant,  North 
Carolina. 


Teacher :  “Surely  you  know  what  the 
word  ‘mirror’  means,  Tommy.  After  you’ve 
washed,  what  do  you  look  at  to  see  if 
your  face  is  clean?” 

Tommy  :  “The  towel,  sir  !” — Sent  by 
John  B-  Ignatowski  (12),  Connecticut. 


A  Massachusetts  Correspondent 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  I  happened  to 
pick  up  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  looking  up  some¬ 
thing  for  science.  To  my  joy  I  found 
“Our  Page”.  I  assure  you  I  went  up  to 
the  attic  to  hunt  for  the  past  ones. 

I  am  a  new  writer  and  am  sending  my 
picture.  I  am  willing  to  exchange  letters 
with  you  all.  —  Elizabeth  McLaughlin 
(14),  Massachusetts. 

\ 


With  My  Dog 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  Am  sending  my 
photo.  It  was  taken  on  our  old  doghouse. 
I  am  14  and  in  second  year  high  school. 
Would  some  boys  and  girls  of  my  age 
write  to  me?  I  will  answer  every  letter 
without  fail. — Irene  E.  Wood,  New  York. 


An  Armistice  Day  Boy 
Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  you  a 
photo  of  myself.  I  am  10  years  old.  I 
was  born  on  Armistice  Day.  I  like  to 
clean  the  stable  for  our  calf  and  cow. 
I  like  to  read  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page. 
— Victor  Lindblom  (10),  Connecticut. 


From  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  May  I  join  the 
contributors  of  “Our  Page”?  I  live  on  a 
farm  about  four  miles  from  historic  Cherry 
Valley,  famous  for  the  massacre.  I  am 
sending  a  picture  of  my  cousin,  Esther 
Stanton ;  my  horse,  Dick,  and  myself.  I 
am  on  the  horse’s  back. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  anybody 
who  will  write,  and  will  try  to  answer 
their  letters.  Your  friend. — Katherine 
Hoffman,  New  York. 


Caption  by  Barbara  Knowles  (17), 
Rhode  Island 

“Sis  !  Sis  !  I  say,  Sis  !” 

Light  patters  ran  down  the  pinewood 
hall  floor  and  Sis  wrapped  in  a  patch- 
work  quilt,  peeped  in  her  brother’s  room. 
She  opened  the  door  a  trifle  farther. 
Jackie  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  that  is. 
unless  a  shock  of  red  hair  stiff  with  cold 
could  be  deemed  as  such.  Sis  opened  the 
door  still  farther.  Dear  me,  was  that  snow 
she  saw  on  the  sill  under  the  opened  win¬ 
dow,  and  on  the  floor?  This  time  she 
stepped  gingerly  into  the  room,  and  catch¬ 
ing  a  glimpse  of  the  alarm  clock,  she  ex¬ 
claimed  rather  inelegantly,  “For  Pete  s 
sake  !” 

“Bang.”  Sis  had  shut  the  window. 
“Jackie,”  she  continued  severely,  “get  up 
and  dress  immediately.”  A  few  minutes 
later  Jackie  heard  the  fire  crackling  hi 
the  kitchen  stove,  and  Sis  whistling  as  she 
banged  the  dishes  about.  Sis  was.  in  the 
buttery  when  she  heard  the  stair  door 
open  slyly  and  the  second  board  from  the 
last  stair  in  the  floor  groan  suspiciously. 
She  went  out  into  the  kitchen. 

“Jackie  Jones!”  she  exclaimed  severely. 
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“I  don't  give  a  hang.  I'm  not  going  to 
dress  in  that  cold  room  and  you  can’t 
,nake  me,  either,”  defied  Jackie  behind  a 
protecting  blanket.  Sis  sighed.  “Dear 
me  Jackie  would  leave  the  window  open 
and  tjien  come  and  dress  in  the  kitchen. 
O  well,  it  was  only  this  morning.” 

go  she  went  from  one  thing  to  another, 
to  the  darkly  browned  bacon,  to  the 
rather  pale  pie,  and  laid  the  breakfast  on 
the  table.  Sis’  father  and  brother  pulled 
up  their  chairs,  but  almost  instinctively 
she  saw  their  faces  fall.  She  sighed. 

-I  did  the  best  I  could,  Daddy.” 

Daddy  grunted.  “I  suppose  you  learned 
this  at  art  school?” 

Sis  laughed  sheepishly.  “O  no,  Daddy. 
We  don’t  bother  with  cooking  there.” 

“Humph!”  . 

About  10  o  clock  m  the  morning  Sis 
seated  herself  in  the  kitchen  rocker  and 
began  to  sketch  aimlessly.  Daddy  stuck 
in”his  head  inquiringly  in  search  of  some 
dry  clothes.  Strange  how  daughter  could 
cret.  the  work  done  so  quickly.  But  maybe 
she  learned  that  in  art  school.  What  was 
that  queer  smell? 

•■I  say,  Sis,”  he  called,  “that  smell 
doesn’t  seem  very  good  to  me.” 

“Sis  looked  up  from  her  work  and 
sniffed.  “O,  my  sand  tarts !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  Running  to  the  oven  she  caught 
up  a  holder  and  peeped  into  the  oven.  A 
smoking  mass  of  ruin  met  her  startled 
eves.  Despairingly  she  flung  them  on  the 
table.  She  dropped  her  eyes  with  a  sigh. 
Xo  sooner  had  they  been  shut  than  they 
opened  again  with  a  start.  Under  the 
table  was  a  basketful  of  clothes  to  be 

ironed!  ....  . 

Quickly  she  put  the  blackened  pan  m 
the  sink,  planked  the  ironing-board  on  the 
table  and  put  the  irons  on  the  roaring 
stove.  She  ironed  an  hour.  Then  only  did 
she  notice  that  it  was  10  minutes  past 

— remember  that  mother  always  served 
dinner  at  exactly  12  :30. 

“Jackie;  oh,  Jackie!’  she  called. 

“Huh?”  came  an  indolent  answer  from 
the  front  part  of  the  house. 

“Please  come  and  help.” 

“Whaddcha  say?”  came  the  sleepy 


“Come  and  help  me.  Plee-ese. 

Somewhere  in  the  front  part  of  the 
bouse  a  book  fell  down,  a  chair  descended 
with  force  to  the  floor  in  its  natural  posi¬ 
tion,  two  nonchalant  legs,  untwined  them¬ 
selves  and  the  person  of  Jackie  walked 
out  to  the  kitchen.  By  that  time  Sis  had 
the  table  set  and  a  part  of  the  dinner 
cooking  on  the  stove. 

Time  passed — much  time.  Sis,  tired 
out,  waited  for  Mother  to  come  home. 
When  at  last  Mother  had  come  in,  fresh 
and  happy,  Sis  threw  herself  into  her 


arms. 

“O  Mother,  I’m  so  glad  you’re  back, 
and  I’ll  help  you  all  I  can  hereafter.” 

“Mother  smiled  sympathetically  as  she 
patted  her  daughter  on  the  back. 

“I  know,  dear,”  was  all  she  said. 

And  yet  who  cannot  say  that  Father 
was  glad,  too,  that  Mother  was  back?” 
—By  Grace  V.  Cullis  (17),  Connecticut. 


A  Butterfly  in  Salad 

“Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen  ! 

Lend  me  your  ears.” 

How  would  our  cooks  enjoy  making 
pictures  for  a  change?  Here  is  a  butter¬ 
fly  salad  I  like  very  much. 

Take  some  select  lettuce  leaves,  wash 
and  let  them  drain  in  the  colander.  Open 
a  can  of  sliced  pineapple.  There  are 
usually  seven  slices  in  a  can.  Have  a  few 
carrots  ready  ;  have  half  as  many  bananas 
as  you  have  salads  to  serve.  You  may  use 
the  equal  amount,  but  it  makes  the  salad 
look  too  bulky.  Have  some  maraschino 
cherries  and  some  nuts.  You  will  also 
need  a  jar  of  mayonnaise,  homemade,  if 
you  make  it. 

Take  your  plates  and  place  a  few  let¬ 
tuce  leaves  on  each  plate  to  cover  plate. 
Take  a  slice  of  pineapple  and  lay  on  each 
lettuce  leaf  or  the  center  of  the  plate. 
Then  take  a  half  of  banana,  cut  long¬ 
wise  across  the  pineapple  (the  center). 
Cut  carrots  in  small  pieces  about  1% 
inches  long  and  vei*y  narrow,  and  place 
two  of  these  where  you  want  the  head  at 
the  end  of  the  banana.  Take  a  maras¬ 
chino  cherry  and  put  on  the  center  of  the 
banana.  Also  place  two  nut  meats  on 
the  back,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cherries, 
and  a  few  here  and  there  on  the  pine¬ 
apple. 

Yonr  butterfly  is  then  complete,  but  the 
salad  is  not  finished.  Take  a  few  spoons 
of  mayonnaise  and  put  here  and  there  on 
|he  plate,  some  on  lettuce,  some  on  the 
truit.  If  you  have  plenty  of  nut  meats 
(dace  a  jew  along  the  pineapple.  On  each 
side  of  the  pineapple  place  a  stalk  of 
celery  stuffed  with  some  delicious  cheese, 
r  i ew.  cra(*ers  should  be  on  a  separate 
dish.  A  few  hard  cakes,  some  tea  or  coffee 
can  be  used  to  complete  your  afternoon 
lea  or.  y°ur  lunch  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
J  his  is  good  for  Valentine  parties. — By 
Margaret  Gippert,  New  York. 


Valentine 

'  no*:  k.uow  bow  far  they  go, 
t  e  s*mP^e  lines  I  pen; 

1  'y°uld  ^ear  them  fall  quite  near 
-the  kindly  hearts  of  men. 


i  or  on  this  day  when  good  bears  swa 
And  evil  turns  divine, 
o  grateful  end  along  we  send 
the  heart  of  Valentine. 

n  — Rouen  H.  Kresge  (18), 

Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  New  York 


George  Washington — By  Pearl  Lynn 
(18),  New  York 


Sliding — By  Eli  Hirsimaki 


Self  Portrait — By  Hyman  Fox, 
New  York 


The  Ice  Pond — By  Elizabeth  Humphrey 
(15),  New  York 


Jumping  One  Out — By  Aubrey 
Gregory  (16),  Neio  York 


p 


Seen  on  the  Farm — By  John  Mucha 
(16),  Neio  York 


Brawn  by  John  Mucha  (16),  New  York 


Dear  Cooks  :  I  am  sending  a  dish  for 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  Cut  four  car¬ 
rots  in  ^4-inch  slices,  pare  and  boil  10 
minutes.  Drain  and  put  into  saucepan 
with  one-third  cup  butter  and  one-third 
cup  sugar  and  one  teaspoon  of  chopped 
mint  or  parsley.  Cook  slowly  until  glazed 
and  tender.  Serve  around  seasoned  peas 
if  desired. — Sent  by  Emma  Spader,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Dear  Cooks :  I  am  sending  the  best 
fudge  recipe  I  have  ever  tried.  It  is  as 
follows  :  Two  cups  of  white  sugar  three 
tablespoons  cocoa,  two  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  tea- 


Let  Thieves  Beware! — By  Roy  J. 
Garvey  (15),  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Alice  Chew  (16),  New  Jersey 


spoon  vanilla,  and  milk  enough  to  make 
a  medium  thick  paste.  Mix  all  together, 
except  vanilla,  which  you  put  in  after 
you  remove  from  the  fire,  and  boil  until 
soft  ball  stage.  Beat  until  it  gets  sugary 
on  bottom  of  pan  and  pour  on  buttered 
plate. — From  Mary  Hindman  (14),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


This  space  is  just  big  enough  to  tell 
about  my  favorite  popcorn  balls.  Keep 
the  popper  moving  lively.  Have  boiled 
molasses  to  candy  stage,  or  sugar  syrup, 
pour  over  the  corn  in  a  pan,  stir,  and 
make  into  balls.  w.  w.  H. 


The  Artist’s  Prayer 

O,  Father  of  Time,  ancient  and  old, 
Hear  this,  my  plea,  before  it  is  cold ; 
When  on  this  eve  I  venture  out 
And  on  the  earth  I  look  about — 

Give  me  the  pow’r  of  a  lightning  dart, 
To  sit  on  the  Throne  of  the  Human 
Heart. 

O,  Father  of  Time,  it’s  cold  and  hard, 
I’m  quite  alone  without  any  bard, 

So,  when  I  begin  to  do  my  work, 

Help  me,  Father  of  Time,  not  to  shirk — 
But  give  me  the  pow’r  of  a  lightning 
dart, 

To  sit  on  the  Throne  of  the  Human 
Heart. 

Father  of  Time,  when  it’s  warm  and 
balm, 

And  souls  I  have  taken  are  all  calm  ; 
When  the  souls  I  have  given  to  birth 
Have  come  and  gone  and  left  this  earth — 
Give  me  the  pow’r  of  a  lightning  dart, 
To  sit  on  the  Throne  of  the  Human 
Heart. 

— Grace  V.  Cullis  (17). 
Connecticut. 


Hear  the  Wind 

Hear  the  din  !  Hear  the  din  ! 

Hear  its  howling,  hear  its  growling, 
Like  a  giant,  monsters  prowling  ; 
Monster  Wind  ! 

As  it  rushes,  rushes,  rushes, 

Through  the  trees  and  lowly  bushes. 
Hear  its  fitful,  sudden,  gushes ; 

Hear  the  wind  ! 

Hear  it  blow!  Hear  it  blow! 

How  it  races  in  its  flurry, 

Now  it’s  slow; 

Then  again  the  rushing  hurry, 

Hear  the  reeling  pent  up  fury, 

Come  and  go. 

Now  a  low  and  threat’ning  murmur 
Then  again  the  howling  furor, 

Hear  it  blow  ! 

Hear  the  wind  !  Hear  the  wind  ! 

What  mystery  is  hidden  in  its  din? 
What  mystery  I  wonder 
Is  hidden  in  under, 

All  this  din? 

Hear  it  rushing,  rushing,  rushing, 

With  a  strength  that’s  almost  crushing, 
Hear  the  wind!  Hear  (he  wind! 

— San  A.  Fredric,  Pennsylvania. 


Slumber  Song 

Darling  Dolly,  close  thine  eyes: 
Twilight  steals  across  the  skies; 
Evening’s  shadowy  fingers  spread 
Dreamland’s  shroud  above  thy  bed. 

I  will  lay  thy  fair  head  low 
In  the  firelight’s  mellow  glow, 

And  the  embers,  gleaming  there, 

Make  a  halo  of  thy  hair, 

Throw  a  rose-bloom  veil  on  thee, 
Drifting  o’er  thee  dreamily. 

Firelight  flickers,  shadows  creep. 

(Baby  dolly,  fear  not  sleep!) 

They  will  weave  those  dreams  of  thine, 
Where  light  and  shadows  inter-twine. 
Tell  me,  when  the  dawning  breaks, 
What  the  dreams  such  concourse  makes. 
I  must  now  to  bed  depart, 

Darling  Dolly  of  my  heart; 

Midnight  shapes  all  dreams  of  mine, 
But  they’re  quite  as  fair  as  thine. 

— By  Lois  L.  Russell. 


The  Moon  in  Winter 

Oh  moon  you  shine  so  clear  and  bright, 
And  shed  a  radiance  all  so  light, 

On  this  long  Winter’s  night  so  chill, 
When  all  the  earth  is  calm  and  still. 

When  all  the  folks  are  now  at  rest, 

You  keep  watch,  may  you  be  blest 
For  your  watchful  care  and  friendly 
light, 

Which  fall  over  all  this  moonlight 
night. 

— By  Olive  S.  Munson  (17), 
Connecticut. 


A  Hobby 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  Why  not  be  a 
stamp  collector?  It  is  an  interesting, 
educational  and  valuable  hobby. 

One  of  the  kings  of  England  and  a 
great  number  of  men  and  women  had  this 
for  a  pastime.  Still  others  do  this  to 
make  money.  I  know  a  lot  of  fellows 
who,  thinking  that  it  took  such  a  lot  of 
money  to  start  a  collection,  passed  by  a 
stamp  that  would  make  an  amateur  phi¬ 
latelist  (stamp  collector)  very  happy  to 
possess.  Here  is  a  way  that  a  boy  or  girl 
can  start  a  collection  with  very  little 
money :  Get  a  6  or  10-eent  composition 
book,  leave  the  first  page  blank  for  index, 
then  leave  every  two  pages  blank  (less 
lor  small  or  little  known  countries  and 
more  for  big  countries).  Then  label  each 
space  set  outside  for  a  country  in  neat 
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Robber  Cows  / 

Two  out  of  three 
cheat  their  owners 


D, 


'AIRY  experts  say 
that  only  one  cow  in  three — on  a 
national  average — actually  pays  a 
profit.  They  also  assert  that  in  the 
average  herd  a  milk  increase  of 
only  ten  percent  will  DOUBLE 
the  profit  to  the  owner. 

If  yours  is  an  average  herd  you 
can  make  more  money  than  you 
are — MUCH  more.  By  the  simple 
process  of  spotting  the  “boarders” 
and  converting  them  into  produ¬ 
cers  you  can  realize  the  real  profits 
of  your  labors.  No  merchant  can 
make  money  with  some  one  rob¬ 
bing  the  till.  Neither  can  a  dairy 
herd  return  a  proper  profit  if  poor 
milkers  are  allowed  to  offset  the 
good  milkers. 

What  a  chance  to  boost  those  winter 
milk  checks!  No  bank — and  mighty- 
few  crops — offer  you  the  yield  on  a 
small  investment  that  can  be  yours  by 
adopting  a  common-sense  conditioning 
plan  for  your  cows.  The  plan  is  not 
new.  It  has  been  in  vogue  for  over 
thirty  years — with  added  thousands  of 
new  converts  every  year. 

A  few  cents  per  cow  per  month  in¬ 
vested  in  Kow-Kare,  the  great  cow 
conditioner  and  regulator  will  surprise 
and  convii-.e  you.  This  scientific  com¬ 
pound  of  Iron,  the  great  builder  and 
blood  tonic,  blended  with  potent  medic¬ 
inal  herbs  and  roots  helps  your  cows 
digest  and  assimilate  their  natural  win¬ 
ter  diet.  It  enables  you  to  “force” 
cows  for  more  milk,  while  maintaining 
a  health  standard  to  throw  off  the  ills 
to  which  dairy  cows  are  so  frequently 
subject. 


For  cows  off  feed,  cows  out  of  con¬ 
dition  and  low  in  yield,  Kow-Kare  will 
prove  its  worth  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
The  extra  quarts  of  milk  that  come 
with  perfect  digestion  and  elimination 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

For  Cows  at  Calving 

For  improving  the  breeding  vitality 
of  your  cows  this  great  regulator  has  a 
reputation  that  is  well  earned.  Before 
and  after  freshening  there  is  no  more 
dependable  aid — and  aid  is  needed  at 
this  gruelling  period.  Numberless  dai¬ 
ries  would  not  let  a  cow  freshen  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  Kow-Kare. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  drug,  hard¬ 
ware,  feed  and  general  stores — $1.25 
and  65c.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied 
we  will  mail  postpaid. 

Dairy  Association  Go.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


KOW-KARE 

—  aid  to  dairy  profits 


Home-Mix 

your  own  Complete  Mineral 

A  mineral  mixture  of  recognized  condition¬ 
ing  value  is  made  by  mixing  30  lbs.  salt,  30 
lbs.  fine-ground  limestone,  30  lbs.  steamed 
bone  meal  and  four  cans  (large)  Kow-Kare. 
For  well  under  $6  per  hundred  you  will 
have  an  unbeatable  mineral.  Use  80  lbs.  of 
this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


the  door 

fasteners 
form  a  safety 
ladder 

A  convenient,  permanent  ladder  of 
wide,  low,  safe  rungs  directly  under 
the  opening— completely  safe  and 
convenient.  The  hoops  are  adjusted 
from  the  ladder  so  providing  long 
life  for  the  silo  and  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  silage. 

Write  for  discounts  for 
cash  and  early  orders 
and  big  free  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADIL 
SILO 


BUY 

NOW 


FREE 
Dairy  Book 

Send  today  for  copy 
of  this  new  book, 
beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  and  full  of 
helpful  suggestions 
on  dairy  manage¬ 
ment. 


PAY 

LATER 


SILO 


letters  and  arrange  stamps  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  manner. 

It  is  better  to  arrange  countries  in 
alphabetical  order.  Don't  throw  away 
duplicates !  Use  them  to  trade  with.  Try 
to  trade  as  much  as  possible  to  save 
money  for  yourself  and  the  other  fellow. 
I  started  with  a  few  stamps  in  old  en¬ 
velopes  (about  25).  Now  I  have  a  large 
book  with  over  2,000!  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  interested. 

To  any  of  Our  Page  readers  who  is 
interested  and  sends  me  a  self-addressed 
envelope  I  will  send  some  stamps  with 
which  to  start  their  collection,  as  well  as 
answer  any  questions  that  they  will  ask 
me.  Ask  questions  on  arrangement  of 
stamps,  countries  most  important,  etc. 
Many  collectors  have  trouble  finding  out 
where  a  stamp  comes  from,  because  the 
stamp  is  written  in  native  characters..  I 
will  try  my  best  to  help  you,  if  you  write. 
Perhaps  our  editor  will  give  us  a  small 
stamp  corner  if  we  all  get  interested. — 
From  Carl  Ratsch  (15),  New  York. 


A  True  Story  > 

Mr.  Travis  gave  a  io  months’ 
note  in  part  payment  for  his  Papec  Feed  Grinder. 
In  5  months  he  paid  it  in  full.  He  explained— 
“The  grinder  has  paid  for  itself  and  then  some. 
It  is  only  fair  to  pay  for  it.” 

Governor  Feed  Control 

No  Burrs  To  Wear  and  Break 

GRINDS  FINB  OR  COARSE 
ANY  TRACTOR  FOR  POWER 

Write  for  Papec  Grinder  Booklet 
and  tell  us  •what  pcrwer  you  have . 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

810  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  Hay  Choppers 

MPEC 

Hammer  Typo 

Feed 
Grinder 


Drawn  by  Helen  Dadinoff  (16), 

New  Jersey 

The  weather  here  has  been  very  cold 
and  snowy.  There  have  been  two  large 
flocks  of  juncos  near  the  barn.  We  have 
taken  pity  on  the  poor  tilings  and  hung 
out  pieces  of  suet,  and  thrown  out  shov¬ 
els  of  chaff.  They  love  to  pick  their 
breakfast,  dinner  or  supper  this  way.  Any¬ 
one  is  more  than  repaid  for  his  little 
work  by  just  watching  these  little  feath¬ 
ered  friends  having  their  till.  The  cutest 
little  chickadees  has  been  around  our 
house  nearly  all  Winter.  The  fat  little 
fellow  hangs  by  his  feet  bottom-side  up 
on  the  wire  trellis  on  our  porch.  I  al¬ 
ways  scatter  crumbs  outside  the  window, 
while  my  big  cat  lies  on  a  chair  on  the 
inside,  watching.  I  often  wonder  how 
friendly  they  would  be,  were  lie  outside 
with  him. — By  Iona  Welker  (17),  New 
York. 


copper -  content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 

A  Silo  of  lifetime  satisfaction.  No  shrinkage  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased  in  height.  No  freeze 
troubles.  Easily  erected.  Storm  and  fire-proof. 
Write  today  for  valuable  booklet  Users’  Own 
Words  written  by  250  owners. 

Write  today  for  special  money  saving  offer. 

ROSS  &usaor  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Established  1850 )  654  Warder  St. 

Check  items  you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated 
folders  and  full  information.  Mail  today. 


I 


SILO  YOU  CAN  BUY 
IN  THE  LONG  RUN 

Let  us  send  you  the  facts  and  figures  to 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  a  NATCO 

|H-2*  H0U<  . . .  " 


Hollow  Tile  SILO  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  silo  you  can  buy.  You’ll  be 
surprised  how  little  moneyittakes 
with  our  low  prices  and  Easy 
Payment  Plan  to  put  a  NATCO 
on  your  farm.  A  NATCO  re¬ 
quires  no  painting — no  repairs. 
Can’t  rot,  burn,  burst  or  blow 
down.  A  lifetimeof  trouble-proof 
service  and  satisfaction. 

WRITE 

for  Free  catalogon  NATCO  Silo 
and  their  15  po:nts  of  superior 
merit.  Get  our  (ow  prices  and 
easy  terms  now.  Your  name  and 
address  on  a  postcard  will  bring 
completefactsand  figures. Don’t 
wait  Write  for  them  today. 
THE  DREW  LINE  CO. 
Sole  Selling  Agents 
Dept  .502 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,EImira,N.Y 


Our  Page  This  Month 

The  difference  in  Our  Page  this  month 
is  not  permanent.  It  is  due  to  your  edi¬ 
tor  having  snatched  a  three  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  and  having  left  the  seasonal  depart¬ 
ments  until  the  last.  So  that  is  why  we 
have  to  look  on  the  extra  page  for  the 
diaries  and  the  bird  notes.  We  have 
heard  from  many  new  friends  this  month, 
and  find  that  many  of  them  consider  Our 
Page  a  club  of  which  one  has  to  become  a 
member.  At  any  rate,  one  becomes  a 
member  of  it  by  sending  us  some  of  his 
work.  Our  Page  is  ‘■simply  a  place  in 
which  to  air  our  views  of  life,  and  broad¬ 
cast  discoveries  which  might  he  of  in¬ 
terest  to  others. 

There  was  an  error  in  our  text  last 
month.  We  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Ar- 
lin  Skattuck  lived  in  Virginia,  but  in 
Vermont.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  of  Our  Page  readers  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Winter  leisure  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  those  who  contribute  to  it. 

I  wish  to  urge  those  who  send  let¬ 
ters  through  our  mail  box  to  be  careful 
to  enclose  their  envelope  in  another  larger 
one  addressed  to  this  office. 

March  is  just  around  the  corner.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  the  beginning  of  Spring, 
the  flowers  and  rain  pictures  _  need  not 
appear  until  April.  March  is  a  _  bare 
month,  and  gaunt  with  the  long  Winter. 
Brooks  sometimes  begin  to  run  in  March, 
and  some  very  beautiful  paintings  .have 
been  made  of  the  breaking  up  of  Winter. 

Send  all  contributions  intended  for 
March  before  the  fifth  of  the  month,  as 
Our  Page  goes  to  press  at  that  time.  Ad¬ 
dress  Ive  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Lice  on  Cows 

How  can  lice  be  exterminated  on  cows? 
I  have  sprayed  to  no  effect;  they  come 
back  every  Winter.  A.  A. 

Nicholson,  Pa. 

It  is  difficult  to  rid  a  barn  of  cattle 
lice,  once  they  have  become  thoroughly 
established.  The  lice  on  animals  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  kept  in  check,  though  it  will  re¬ 
quire  persistent  effort.  When  the  weather 
will  permit,  there  is  nothing  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  spraying  that  you  have 
already  done ;  but  in  cold  weather  it  is 
hard  on  the  animals.  The  cattle  may  be 
dusted  along  the  back,  neck  and  at  the 
root  of  the  tail  with  pyretlirum  (Persian 
insect)  powder,  or  they  may  be. anointed 
in  the  same  places  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  lard  and  kerosene, .  care 
being  taken  not  to  use  it  too  plentifully 
or  it  will  take  off  the  hair.  Both  these 
measures  are  effective,  but  repeated  appli¬ 
cations  will  have  to  be  made.  H.  H.  w. 


New  odhruwJU'xvn 

SEPARATOR 

New  models,  vastlyimproved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  skimming. 
Easiesttoturnandclean.  Bowl 
a  Sanitary  Marvel.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Prompt 
shipmentfrompointnearyou. 

New  Reduced  $4^^  M  oe 
Factory  Prices 

Freight  Paid  and 

Easy  payments  $3  a  month  and  up 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Telia  about  money  saving ofier:  low  prices: 
free  servicing:  new  models.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dopt.  28-Z,  Bainbrldge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Dept.  28-Z,  I  829  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III 


fortyx&msmd  Bruises 

Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  soft  curbs,  filled  tendons, 
soreness  from  braises  or  strains.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  hair  or  lay  np  horse. 
$2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
hook  1-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this:  "Horse  had  large  swelling  fast 
Ik- low  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  reappeared. 
Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used  Absorbing 
for  years  w  ith  great  success." 


ABS 


’SAVErSti 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
y  generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c, 

ui  dii  &Ton  dozen;  5  dozen  $1,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

INSERTED  Moore  Bros., DeplC  Albany^^V 


Medicated  Wax  Dilator 


A  German  scientist  converts  wood  in¬ 
to  food.  Now  “board  and  rooms”  can  be 
taken  literally.— South  Bend  Tribune. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 
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Calfraising;  Using  Brush 
Land 

I  wish  to  raise  a  calf  next  summer. 
What  and  how  should  I  feed  it?  I  have 
nlenty  of  skim-milk  and  buttermilk.  I 
Lve  tried  to  raise  calves  before,  which 
seemed  to  be  healthy  when  bought,  but 
when  I  have  had  them  a  few  days  they 
ser  bowel  trouble  and  die.  I  do  not  have 
cows  to  put  them  on.  What  should  they 
be  fed  when  taken  from  their  dams?  I 
have  two  acres  of  brush  land  which  I  have 
tried  to  plow,  but  the  stumps  are  too 
„reen  and  thick  for  that.  How  can  I  use 
this  land  to  the  best  advantage?  Pigs 
work  it  up  in  good  shape,  but  it  is  too 
far  from  my  buildings  to  run  stock  that 
requires  much  attention.  a.  b.  c. 

You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  raising 
calves  if  skim-milk  is  available.  The 
trouble  mentioned  in  all  probability  came 
from  carelessness.  All  pails  must  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean.  The  calves  should  be 
fed  three  times  a  day  with  great  regular¬ 
ity  The  milk  should  be  warmed  to  98°  F. 
It  will  not  matter  if  it  is  sour,  provided 
that  it  is  sour  all  the  time,  though  sweet 
milk  is  preferable.  For  young  calves  be¬ 
gin  gradually  with  3  to  4  lbs.  at  a  feed, 
and  increase  carefully,  as  the  calf  will 
take  it,  watching  carefully  for  any  undue 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  limiting  the 
feed  if  any  looseness  appears.  At  3  to  4 
weeks  of  age  a  good,  thrifty  calf  should 
be  taking  25  to  30  lbs.  of  milk  daily.  At 
about  three  weeks  of  age  the  calf  will 
begin  to  take  dry  feed,  and  there  should 
be  kept  in  a  rack  in  the  stall  a  constant 
fresh  supply  of  good  quality  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay,  care  being  taken  to  remove 
any  that  is  mussed  or  dirtied,  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  fresh  in  its  place. 

At  the  same  time  there  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  a  box  in  the  stall  some  concen¬ 
trated  grain  feed.  For  this  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  a  mixture  of  30  lbs.  of 
cornmeal  or  hominy  feed,  30  lbs.  of  ground 
oats,  30  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  or  middlings, 
and  10  lbs.  of  old-process  linseed-oilmeal. 
This,  supplv  should  be  kept  constantly  be¬ 
fore'  the  calf,  and  should  be  renewed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hay.  The  milk  should 
be  continued  untif  the  calf  is  5  or  6 
months  old ;  after  which  the  animal 
should  grow  and  thrive  on  the  hay  and 
grain.  For  any  calf  born  after  .Tan.  1 
it  is  much  better  not  to  go  to  pasture  the 
first  Summer. 

For  the  waste  land  you  could  use  sheep, 
but  two  acres  will  not  supply  feed  for 
very  many.  Brood  sows,  except  during 
the  time  "they  are  suckling  pigs,  would 
probably  utilize  this  land  as  well  as  any¬ 
thing.  H.  H.  W. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good...  .$12.50@13.00 

950-1,100,  good . 12.75@13.00 

000  up,  medium . 11.00@12.75 

Common  .  9.00@11.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good. . .  .10.50@12.50 
Common  and  medium....  8.00@10.50 

Cows,  good . 8.50@  0.50 

Common  and  medium ....  6.50@  8.50 
Low  cutters  and  cutters.  .  4.50@  0.50 
Bulls,  ylg.  exel.,  good,  beef.  .  9.25@  9.7o 

Cutter-medium  .  8.00@  9.2o 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch..  .  11.00@16.00 

Cull  to  common . 6.00@11.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-ch.  .  .15.00ft/.  17. oO 

Medium  . 13.00@15.00 

Cull  to  common .  7.00@13.00 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med-ch. 
Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-ch. 
Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch.. 
Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch... 
81.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch... 
Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts. 
exclusively . 


$10.35  @10.80 
;  10.65@10.85 
.10.50@10.85 
.10.00@10.75 
.  8.50@10.25 


8.50 @  9.00 


SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good-ch..  . 

92  down,  medium . 

All  wts.,  cull  to  common 
Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.-ch . 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch., 
120  to  150,  med.-ch .  . . . 
All  wts.,  cull  to  common, 


$16.75@17.25 
.14.50@16.75 
.10.00  @14.50 


.  10.00@14.50 
.  7.00@  9.50 
.  6.50@  9.25 
.  4.00 @  7.00 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbls.,  N.  Y.  2%-in.  Baldwins, 
$5  to  $5.50;  Kings,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  W. 
Va.  2%-in  Delicious,  $6  bu  bskt. ;  N.  Y. 
2%-in.  Baldwins  and  Kings,  $1.75  to 
$1.85;  Hubbardstons,  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
Starks,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  Pa.  2%-in.  Black 
Twigs,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Rome  Beauties, 
$1.85  to  $2 ;  Delicious,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
Cabbage,  N.  Y.  bulk,  per  bbl.,  Danish 
seed,  $3  to  $3.75.  Lettuce,  Ohio  hothouse, 
30-lb.  bskt.,  75  to  85e.  Mushrooms,  Pa., 
3-lb.  bskt.,  best  90c  to  $1.15,  poor  stock 
as  low  as  50c.  Onions,  100-lb.  sack,  No. 
1  Mich,  yellows,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  Ohio  yel¬ 
lows,  $5  to  $5.50.  Parsnips,  Ill.,  bu.  bskt., 
$1.50 ;  40-lb.  sacks,  $1.50 ;  80-lb.  sacks, 
$3.  Potatoes,  150-lb.  sacks,  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade  Mich.  Rurals,  $1.75  to  $1.85 ;  N.  Y. 
and  Pa.  whites,  $2  to  $2.10;  Maine  Gr. 
aPs..  $2  to  $2.25.  Rutabagas,  Canadian, 
100-lb.  sacks,  $1.25  to  $1.40.  Sweet  Po- 
N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  yellows,  No.  1, 
$2.3o  to  $2.50;  Delaware,  $1.75  to  $2; 
lenn.  Nancy  Halls,  $1.90  to  $2.  Turnips, 
bu  bskt.,  Pa.  and  N.  Y.,  washed,  $1  to 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

1  Timothy,  $21.50  to  $22 ;  Stand- 
ard,  $20  to  $21;  No.  2,  $17  to  $18.50; 

3,  $14.50  to  $15.50.  No.  1  light 
mixed,  $19.50  to  $20.50 ;  No.  2, 
vlp.oO  to  $17.50.  No.  1  clover  mixed, 


$22  to  $23 ;  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $19.50.  No. 
1  clover,  $25.50  to  $26.50;  No.  2,  $19  to 
$21.  No.  1  heavy  clover  mixed,  $23.50 
to  $24.50.  No.  1  Alfalfa,  2nd  cutting, 
$31  to  $32;  standard,  $28  to  $29;  No.  2, 
$25  to  $26.  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $13  to 
$13.50 ;  No.  2,  $11.50  to  $12.50;  No.  3, 
$10  to  $11.  No.  1  oat  straw,  $11.50  to 
$12;  No.  2,  $11  to  $11.50.  No.  1  rye 
straw,  $15  to  $16 ;  No.  2,  $13.50  to  $14.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  43 
to  45e ;  browns,  40  to  43c ;  current  re¬ 
ceipts,  35  to  38c;  pullet  eggs,  30  to  35c 
per  dozen. 

Poultry. — Fresh  killed,  full  dressed 
hens,  43c;  hog  dressed,  38c.  Live  poul¬ 
try  :  Hens,  heavy,  30  to  31c . 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  25. — Holsteins.  Allen  G.’  Bru- 
backer,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ;  8.  T. 
Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  sale,  East  St.  Louis,  111. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

April  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  II. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Nov.  5-6. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Walls,  Wis.;  James 
R.  Garver,  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  4-April  4.  —  Poultry  short  course 
at  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

March  11-16.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 

March  19-23.  —  Centennial  Exhibition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Mefy/JuAes  Replace  Rubber 

A  single-tube  system— now  with 
half  as  much  rubber— half  as 
much  wear  1  Short  tubes— easy 
washing— clean  milk  1  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog. 

“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN’* 


Single 

Unit 


L.  C.  Noble,  Poultney,  Vermont, 
says:  “After  usinganotber  milker 
for  more  than  two  years  I  in¬ 
stalled  a  Burrell.  I  fina  that  it 
milks thecows clean,  costsless  for 
power,  easier  to  clean,  isall  around  ' 
the  best  milker  I  ever  used.” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Double 

Unit 


HORSES 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


MONEY  MAKERS 

More  of  them  sell  for  big  prices  than 
any  other  draft  breed 

If  you  want  a  stallion  or  a  pair  of  mares 
write  us.  We  will  help  you  find  them.  Send  for 
the  1929  Percheron  Review.  Free.  Address 

PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
Ellis  McFarland,  Secy.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Percheron  Stallion  for  Sale 

Purebred,  sure  breeder,  perfectly  sound,  broken  to 
single  and  double  harness.  Also  stallion  foal  sired  by 
above  horse  and  several  fillies  from  foals  to  four  year 
olds,  purebreds  and  grades.  Reasonably  priced. 

FOilStiATE  FARMS  ■  Jamesburg,  N,  Jt 

[  /.  MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 


Kt-kUYTv  tor  Killing  i 
•  tnllElO  hunting rab 
and  other  game.  Males,  $i 
Females,  $5.50.  Pair,  *l( 
Yearling  Females,  special 
catchers,  $0.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  < 


New  Zealand  Reds  $5aeaceh 

Breeders’  Supply  Co.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WantoJ  F°r  Zoological  purposes— female  Burro, 
YV  ail  CCU  Peafowl  and  Woods  Fox.  W1LLET 
RANDALL,  The  Ark.  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


T7©K  SALE — too  Cavies,  no  reasonable  offer  refused, 
r  0.  PATTERSON,  It.  I>.  1,  Box  133A,  Sebenectadj,  N.  ¥. 


CHINCHILLAS— 7th  generation.  Fine  quality.  RACCOONS — 
Ranch  raised  breeders.  Oneida  Lake  Fur  Farm,  Jewell.  N.  ». 


Milk-Strainer-Discs 


300  DISCS 

$-|50 

POSTPAID 


Send  check  or  money  order  for  300 — (,%" 
Best  Quality  .Pure  Cotton,  Sterilized  Discs 
with  Paper  Separators,  postpaid. 


Prickett  Mfg.  Co.,BoxR-64.  Hampden,  Mass. 


THRIFTY  CALVES 
-raised  without  Milk/ 


Farmers  by  the  hundreds  are  maKing 
a  double  profit  —  one  on  mills  and  one 
on  calves — by  feeding 


Don’t  sacrifice  milk  profits. 

Grow  stronger,  healthier 
calves  with  this  unequalled 
substitute  for  milk.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  prepared 
from  the  very  choicest  mate- 
nals,  especially  milled  and  steam 
cooked,  dried  and  remilled.  Try  a  bag. 

Watch  ho  w  quickly  your  calves  develop 
into  sturdy  stock  while  you  sell  the  »  m — --  « 

milk.  For  sale  at  your  dealer’sor  write,  //RYoe  &c O.i) 
Send  for  booktet“Calf  Husbandry” 

RVDE  &  CO..  5434  W.  Roosevelt  Rtf.,  Chicago 


=  AT 
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DAIRY  CATTLE 


Can  Supply  You  With  Several  Carloads 
I  Fresh  or  Springing  Purebred  or 

WJxlfcSLj/  High  Grade 

mm  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

'  500  Herds  to  Select  From 

This  is  a  Breeding  Section  of  Tuberculin  Tested  Cattle 
Write  your  wants  to 

WAUKESKA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
133  Barstow  SI.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


SWINE 


For  Sale — REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $35.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  Sows  and  Boar  Pigs  of  Grand  Champion  Breeding. 
Richard  E.  Wais  -  Lebanon,  New  Jersey 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE  for  sfie8 

F.  M.  PaMIngton  «fe  Son  -  Mcrrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas  kennel,3*0' l 


OHIO  Pljpolpr  Whifpe  Ch°ic'!  Rei]iil«ri!il  Piqs,  $10.75  up. 
Improvtd  UIlOolBr  nniTBS  R.  IIILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  y 


Registered  spotted  Poland  china  hogs  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Write  your  wauls.  BRGUKSIOE  FARM,  Middletown.  Virginia 


Auction  Hog  Sale,  Mar.  7  : 

Poland  Chinas  and  Chester  WhiteB.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  High  priced  hogs  are  following  low  priced  hogs. 
Buy  now.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog*  You 
save  money  and  time.  They  have  the  breeding  and  size 
and  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time.  Breeds  • 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
Cross.  I’lgs,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $8,75  each 
I’fgs,  8  to  10  wks.  old,  >$4.00  each 
All  pigs  sold  with  a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re 
not  satisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  Crating  free.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  b.  D. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woborn,  Mast.  Tel.  0086 


6  Cows,  11  two-yr.-old  Heifers,  6  Bulls, 
3  to  18  mos.  old,  4  Calves,  3  mos,  old, 
2  Reg.  Guernsey  Calves,  3  mos.  old. 

T.  B.  TESTED 


SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  cProRDeAGAN’ 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  k  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  .  SARRE.  VERMONT 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 

to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morionvllle,  Ponna, 


2  p”fei-,5fa,'d-  Hereford  Cows 

E.  M.  HALL.OCKL  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


FOli  SALK— Registered  Jersey  Bull,  8  months  old. 
Very  reasonable.  A.  L.  WILKINS,  Owego,  New  ¥„rk 


rmr  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holaleln  Dairy 
J  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater  Wit. 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place.  Class  AA 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  6-8  wks. 
old,  #4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5.00 
each.  Slioats,  3  months  old,  tptf.oO  eacli  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MY  GUARANTEE— toil  MUST  BE  SATISFIED 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


reeamg  rigs  tor  dale 

Quantities  to  select,  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — lu-ep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

AHERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  hav{ugsizo  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $3.75 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 

Satisfaction  gijuianted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  LUX,  806  Washington  Street 
1  el.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

7  to  8  weeks  old . S3.7S  each 

BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER— 

7  to  8  weeks  old .  3.76  each 

„  .  .  ..  .  „  9  weeks  old .  4.00  each 

Sold  Bubjeet  to  approval  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  ho 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MIOIIAEL  LUX,  Box 
143,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0665. 


DOGS 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  elean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  Hay— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  K 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wiwg  n„gy  Mgl(g  „  g  g|  rk||i  f< 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

8MITHVILLE  FUATS  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale — Two  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  (tuberculin  and  blood-tested)  herd.  Apply  to 
S1I.AS  EMMONS,  Mgr.,  THE  MAPLES.  Bcrnardsvllle, 
N-  J.  Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd,  Owner. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.RrDam. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Wanfnrl  Fn  Registered  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves, 

Y"  rtlllCU  IU  ouy  Heifers  anil  Cows,  priced  •reason¬ 
ably.  Hugh  Sanford,  Mocksville,  N.  C. 


FOR  8UERN8EY  DAIRY  HEIFER  0ALVE8— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested,  t.  TERWILLHCR,  Wauwatosa.  Wis. 


FINE  GUERNSEY  HULLS — at.  attractive  prices. 
Accredited  herd.  REDVALE  FARM,  Redding,  Conn. 


BUY  A  PUREBRED 

English  Bloodhound 

We  have  a  few  extra  fine  pups  left  not  yet 
spoken  for.  Hurry  your  order  if  you  wish  a 
sure  protection  for  your  home  aDd  loved  ones. 

E.  N.  Me  BETH  &  SONS 
Hamersville  Brown  County,  Ohio 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
gnai ds.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Pi  ices  reasonable.  Ihe  Hhomont,  llept.  It,  Monticllo,  lows 


lui  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6,  Females,  33.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna.  N.  Y. 

FARM  RAISEli  BEAGLE  PUPS 

8  mos.,  2  two  year  s,  females,  extra  breeders  and  trailers 

Emerson  Eekert  East  Berlin,  l’eiina. 


Rat  terriers  .  fox  terriers-lisis 

10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


FOR  SALE — 2  very  handsome  German  Shepherd  (Police) 
Puppies,  with  papers.  Also  Brood  Matron.  Reason¬ 
able  to  good  home.  B.  FAY  -  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  SCOTCH  SHEEP  PUPPIES— From  non  related.  Im¬ 
ported,  registered  purents.  STONY  BROOK  FARM, Rain, i.n.t. 


GOATS 


WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— From  heel  driving  parents. 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHADT  LAWN  FARMS.  HeuvsIton.N.  I. 


La  Crescenta  Herd — Nubians  bothn®4™£^ 

FOR  SALE.  BELLE  MILLER,  Routes.  Columbia,  8.  C. 


2000  MILK  GOATS  Kc#r5tjre2S!l&.*?!t ' Co 


SHEEP 


WflHTPn  ^ne  Rpf?istered  Hampshire-Down  Ram  and 
I1HI1IE.U  One  Registered  South-Down  Ram.  Send 
description  and  price  to  VERNON  II.  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  HUY-FEW  DORSET  8IIEEI*. 
E.  E.  Gilford  -  -  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


VI W  H  HT  /V  VTV\  A  f  f  won  Irooti  on  1  u  — 


EDMONDS’ 
POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowine  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  rate  by 

„  -  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Price.  $2.00  333  West  30th  St  .  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiMiiiimmiii 
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Send  for 
Literature 


HOL/-TEIN f  FOR  PROFIT  f 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

Improve  Your  Herd  A  Holstein  bullwm  add  production,  size 

tt  |  .  ,  and  ruggednesa  to  your  herd.  A  good 

Holstein  bull  will  Btart  you  on  the  road  to  greater  dairy  profits. 

Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  2 
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places  only 
to  kill  every 
LOUSE/ 


GRAYLAWN  Farm 
Louse -Chase  is  a 
high-powered  louse-kill¬ 
er.  It  not  only  makes 
the  job  sure — it  makes 
it  EASY  as  well.  Instead 
of  the  usual  laborious 
general  covering,  Louse- 
Chase  is  guaranteed  to  kill  every  louse  by 
simple  applications  at  the  three  points — along 
the  spine,  about  the  brisket,  between  the  hind 
legs.  Very  little  powder  is  required  per  animal- 

Dust  Louse-Chase  from  the  handy  sifter-top 
can.  Quick  and  easy  to  treat  the  whole  herd. 
Inexpensive  to  use.  A  money-maker  in  every 
cow  barn  because  lice-infested  cows  consume 
more  feed  and  give  less  milk.  Equally  effective 
on  other  live-stock. 


P’Try  Louse-Chase  en¬ 
tirely  at  our  risk.  Use 
one  can- -according:  to 
directions  — w  it  h  o  u  t 
risking:  a  single  penny. 
Our  famous  guarantee 
ts  your  protection— 

‘‘Money  Back 
plus  10%  ” 

if  you  are  not  !n  every 
way  pleased  with  the 
results.  We  dare  make 
this  binding  guarantee 
because  the  use  of 
Louse  -Chase  m  e  a  n  a 
louse-free  cows. 


Louse-Chase  is  used  and  endorsed  by  leading 
Agricultural  Colleges,  experiment  stations  and 
large  dairies.  Sold  by  feed  dealers,  druggists 
and  general  stores.  If  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you  we  will  mail  large  farm-size  can  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.00. 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R.  ORLEANS,  VERMONT 


Bone  Spavin 

No  matter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

1  Fleming’s  Spavin  and  Ring- 
I  bone  iPaste,  $2.00  a  Bottle 

H  One  application  usually  enough.  Intended 
■  only  for  established  caseB  of  Bone  SpaviD 
H  Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money  back  if  it 

■  fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VETER- 

■  INARY  ADVISER. 

^Hi  FLEMING  BROS.  chemisnfcHicAGof  ill! 

Two  LINDBERGH  Books 

U1I7I7M  By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
V  V  Price,  $2.50 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 

By  Dade  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
S33  West  30th  Street  New  York 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  C  Frederick,  Md. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  puxe  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
|  ,  today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Rooting  C».f  45  Middletown.  Ohio 


Wonderful  New  Method 

Milks  Cotvs  as  No  Other  Machine 
lias  Ever  Milked  Cotvs  Before! 

The  NEW  Surge  Milker,  with  its  marvelous  NEW  Surging — Tugging— Action  gives  the 
cow’s  teat  the  real  TUG  of  the  calf— and  milks  cows  faster,  cleaner  and  better!  W.  J.  Dougan, 
of  Beloit,  Wis.,  writes  us:  “The  Surge  is  giving  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  machine  I 
have  ever  used  and  even  better  results  than  hand  milking."  Mail  coupon  for  free  Surge  catalog. 

New  Surge  Milker 

The  NEW  Surge  Milker  is  easily  adjusted  to  give  each  cow  just  the  TUG  she  needs  to  get 
ALL  her  milk.  No  other  milker  gives  you  that  advantage.  And  because  it  is  the  only  milker 
WITHOUT  Long  Tubes  and  Claws  the  NEW  Surge  is  EASIER  to  clean  and  keep  clean. 
That’s  why  The  Surge  makes  it  EASY  for  you  to  get  premium  prices  for  your  milk— with  less 
work  and  less  expense  than  ever  before. 

FREE  Demonstration . 

Mail  coupon  for  details  of  our  FREE  Demon¬ 
stration  Offer  that  enables  you  to  prove  all  this 
yourself  before  you  obligate  yourself  in  any  way. 

SEE— KNOW — what  The  Surge  will  do  for  you! 

Get  details  of  our  EASY  Terms  Offer. 

Send  for  FREE  Book! 

Send  for  the  free  NEW  Surge  Catalog  — our 
Free  Demonstration  and  Easy  Terms  Offer. 

Mail  Coupon  NOW! 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  90-72 
523  E.  Willow  St-.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation  your 
FREE  Surge  Book  telling  all  about  The  Surge 
Milker,  your  special  FREE  Demonstration  and 
"Easy  Terms’^Offer. 


No.  cows  milked _ R.  F.D- 

Name - 

Address - - - 

State. 


’  <aVsure  to  Veil  Us  Mow  Many  Cow*  Vou  Milk.) 


February  23,  1929 


Bitting  and  Harnessing  a 
Horse 

Previously  I  have  used  the  terms  foal 
and  colt  in  my  article.  Now  we  are  ready 
to  go  to  work ;  he  becomes  a  horse,  and 
as  such  we  will  treat  him  to  a  bit,  which 
should  be  a  thick,  heavy  snaffle  with 
checks,  and  to  the  joint  ring  should  be  at¬ 
tached  a  plate  in  which  hangs  several 
small  pieces  of  iron  so  sized  and  arranged 
as  to  come  below  the  teeth  for  him  to 
chew  on. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  bit  is  to  hang 
low  in  the  mouth.  Select  a  bridle  with  or 
without  winkers,  so  long  as  it  is  strong, 
clean,  soft  and  comfortable.  The  first 
day  or  two,  carry  it  into  the  stall  at 
every  opportunity ;  let  him  nose  it  over ; 
accustom  your  pupil  to  it  until  you  can 
raise  it  from  his  nose  to  his  ears ;  rest  it 
against  his  cheek,  without  causing  him  to 
flinch ;  then  untie  him,  leaving  the  lead 
on  the  halter ;  take  the  crown  in  the  right 
hand,  and  the  bit  between  the  thumb  and 
fore  finger  of  the  left  hand ;  slide  the 
bridle  up  until  the  bit  touches  the  muz¬ 
zle.  Do  this  several  times ;  then  press 
the  thumb  over  the  lips  behind  the  inci¬ 
sor  teeth  on  the  near  side,  your  little 
finger  on  the  other  side;  press  the  lips 
until  he  opens  his  mouth,  work  the  bit  in 
place,  adjust  the  crown  behind  the  ears, 
all  the  time  talking  to  him  in  a  crooning 
voice,  as  to  a  child.  Now  -lead  him  out 
half  an  hour.  Repeat  this  a  few  times; 
then  put  the  harness  on,  fasten  all  loose 
ends  to  avoid  flapping ;  take  the  check 
out  of  the  gag  rings  and  fit  it  so  the  horse 
feels  it. 

Gradually  day  by  day  tighten  the  check 
and  raise  the  bit  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  mouth,  until  at  the  end  of  a  couple 
of  weeks  the  horse  is  accustomed  to  his 
harness;  then  add  a  light  straight  bar 
bit,  leaving  the  mouthing  bit  on,  in  case 
he  seizes  the  bit  and  tries  to  bolt ;  fasten 
your  lines  to  it  without  using  the  hame 
rings;  teach  him  to  stop  on  the  word 
“whoa ;”  start  on  a  “get  up ;”  to  back  and 
turn,  and  no  matter  how  clumsily  it’s 
done,  use  no  more  force  on  the  bit  than 
necessary,  but  by  carefully  repeating,  al¬ 
ways  using  the  same  words  and  signs, 
the  lesson  is  readily  learned,  and,  as  I 
said  previously,  not  easily  forgotten. 

I  have  for  many  years  past  used  %-in. 
cotton  rope  for  lines,  about  25  ft.  long,  a 
large  snap  spliced  in  one  end ;  the  other 
a  loop ;  no  matter  how  unruly  Mr.  Horse 
becomes,  sufficient  punishment  can  be 
meted  out  without  a  whip,  and  a  slap  with 
the  lines  has  far  more  effect  than  can  be 
produced  with  a  whip  in  your  driving 
and  the  less  in  your  hands  the  better. 

The  first  few  lessons  require  every 
ounce  of  your  attention ;  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  relax,  and  of  every  move  on  the 
part  of  the  horse  take  note ;  always  be 
ready. 

I  firmly  believe  the  horse  is  the  quick¬ 
est  thinking  animal  alive,  contrary  to  the 
accepted  belief  that  no  animals  think,  and 
the  co-ordination  between  thought  and 
action  in  many  cases  seems  incredible. 
Those  who  think  otherwise  would  part 
with  skepticism  if  they  had  ridden  to 
hounds  in  the  old  country  on  a  green 
hunter  in  a  strange  field,  geo.  howden. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cost  of  Feeder  Lambs 

What  did  the  farmers  in  Genesee 
County  pay  for  the  Texas  lambs  that 
they  are  feeding?  What  did  the  lambs 
cost  them,  approximately,  in  carload  lots, 
and  about '  how  much  would  the  freight 
bill  be  to  the  northwestern  part  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania?  I  am  in  a  position  to  feed  500 
to  600  lambs  on  my  farm.  G.  K. 

The  cost  of  feeder  lambs  for  Winter 
fattening  fluctuates  more  or  less,  the  same 
as  any  market  commodity.  The  market 
prices  last  November  and  December,  the 
usual  time  farmers  in  Western  New  York 
buy  their  first  lot  of  feeders,  ranged  from 
12  to  13  cents  a  pound.  On  January  23 
feeder  lambs  were  14  to  15  cents  a  pound. 

The  bulk  of  Winter  lamb  feeding  in 
Western  New  York  is  in  the  counties  of 
Wyoming  and  Genesee.  Wyoming  County 
feeds  60  to  100  earloads  every  Winter,  and 
Genesee  50  to  60  carloads.  The  freight 
rates  on  lambs  destined  for  these  two 
counties  would  be  approximately  the  same 
as  the  rate  for  Northwestern  Pennsyl- 


20,000  lbs.  and  the  farmer  pays  freight 
for  that  amount  unless  the  lambs  weigh 
more  than  10  tons.  In  this  event,  which 
is  seldom  in  buying  feeder  lambs,  the 
freight  on  the  extra  weight  must  be  paid. 
Most  carload  lots  weigh  less  than  20,000 
lbs.,  but  freight  must  be  paid  for  the 
standard  weight,  which,  of  course,  iu. 
creases  the  freight  cost  per  pound  of 
actual  weight. 

The  approximate  freight  cost  on  a  car¬ 
load  of  lambs  shipped  from  a  Texas  point 
would  be  around  $200.  When  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  actual  weight 
of  the  lambs  would  not  exceed  17,000*or 
18,000  lbs.,  the  loss  in  weight  of  lambs 
en  route  and  the  dealer’s  commission,  the 
cost  of  getting  lambs  to  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  would  approximate  2  cents 
or  more  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the 
buying  price.  According  to  these  figures, 
it  would  be  more  economical  to  buy  the 
lambs  in  Chicago. 

The  weight  of  lambs  to  be  bought  de¬ 
pends  on  how  much  forage  and  grain  a 
farmer  has  or  wishes  to  feed.  Heavy 
lambs  weighing  around  55  to  60  lbs.  each 
would  be  ready  for  the  market  much 
sooner  than  lambs  weighing  around  45 
lbs.,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  forage 
and  grain  fed  to  the  former  class  would 
be  much  less.  The  gain  in  weight  of  the 
former  class  would  not  be  so  great — an¬ 
other  point  to  be  considered.  The  lambs 
are  ready  for  market  when  they  weigh  85 
to  95  lbs.,  90  lbs.  being  considered  the 
ideal  weight.  The  time  required  to  fatten 
lambs  for  market  ranges  from  60  to  100 
days,  depending  on  the  weight  of  the 
lambs  when  received.  h.  b.  p. 


Milk  Goat  Questions 

Do  Toggenburgs  have  long  hair?  We 
have  two  goats ;  one  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Toggenburg  and  the  other  Nubian,  but 
the  Nubian  is  dark  tan  in  color,  with 
black  markings,  and  is  much  larger  than 
other  goats  said  to  be  Nubians  around 
here.  We  have  them  for  the  milk,  as  we 
are  not  in  very  good  health.  The  Nu¬ 
bian  freshens  in  March.  What  does  one 
feed  the  kids  besides  milk?  Are  young 
goat*  killed  for  meat?  a.  y.  f. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y.  . 

Toggenburgs  may  have  long  »r  short 
coats.  The  color  includes  various  shades 
of  brown,  but  must  have  regulation  trim¬ 
mings.  or  suffer  discredit  in  the  show¬ 
ring. 

The  Nubian  is  permissibly  any  calor  or 
combination  of  coloi’s.  The  coat  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  short. 

Raise  the  kids  on  their  dams  or  if  by 
hand,  then  use  goat  milk  exclusively  un¬ 
til  they  begin  to  nibble  at  clean,  fresh 
hay  and  grain,  usually  from  four  to  .six 
weeks  of  age.  Gradually  increase  the 
volume  as  the  case  demands.  Never  over¬ 
feed.  It  causes  indigestion  and  disintery. 

We  do  not  butcher  milk  goats  except 
male  grades,  which  are  worthless  as 
breeders.  will  l.  te  walt. 

Knox  Co.,  Ind. 


Ayrshire  News 

During  1928  764  registered  Ayrshires 
at  auction  in  the  United  States  averaged 
$184.57,  which  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  1927  average.  Six  of  the  sales 
were  dispersals  which  placed  a  number 
of  old  and  unsound  animals  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  When  classified  as  to  ages  and  sex, 
the  cattle  averaged  as  follows :  302  cows, 
$242 ;  90  two-year-old  heifers,  $204 ;  124 
yearling  heifers,  $149 ;  92  heifer  calves, 
$106;  29  bulls,  yearlings  and  over,  $205; 
32  bull  calves,  $89,  and  14  grade  animals, 
$152. 

An  Ayrshire  heifer  calf  sired  by  Pens- 
hurst  Man  O’War  and  consigned  by 
Penshurst  Farm,  Narberth,  Pa.,  brought 
the  highest  bid  of  $785  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Sale  in  Harris¬ 
burg  on  Jan.  24.  This  heifer  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Old  Forge  Farm,  Spring  Grove, 
Pa.  The  entire  offering  of  _calves  aver¬ 
aged  over  $200,  the  heifers  averaging 
$259.  Another  daughter  of  Man  O’War 
brought  the  second  high  bid  of  the  sale, 
going  to  Treweryn  Farms.  Gwynedd  Val¬ 
ley,  Pa.,  at  $400.  The  National  Farms 
School  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  selected  a 
foundation  herd  from  this  sale,  purchas¬ 
ing  five  heifer  calves  at  a  total  cost  of 
$755.  a.  b.  A 


ania.  , ,  ,  .  , 

A  large  share  of  the  lambs  shipped  into 
Vestern  New  York  are  bought  in  Chi- 
■ago.  and,  of  course,  some  come  direct 
rom  the  great  sheep  ranges  of  Texas  and 
he  West.  There  are  several  advantages 
n  buying  lambs  in  Chicago.  The  freight 
s  less,  the  shrinkage  in  weight  of  the 
ambs  is  less  and  the  traveling  distance 
s  hundreds  of  miles  less  than  that  from 

he  ranges.  ,  ,  , ,  , 

The  lambs  usually  are  bought  through 
ocal  dealers  who  make  all  arragements 
’or  buying  and  unloading.  The  lambs  are 
Gripped  in  ears  of  two  decks  each.  Eaei 
leek  will  accommodate  160  to  ~00  feedei 
ambs,  depending  on  their  weight.  A 
jreater  number  of  light  lambs,  40  to  4o 
bs.  each,  can  be  loaded  into  a  car  than 
ambs  weighing  50  to  55  and  60  lbs.  each. 
Farmers  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  weight 
)f  the  lambs  at  the  shipping  point  rather 
than  the  receiving  point.  Therefore,  one 
is  obliged  to  stand  for  a  3  to  5-lb.  shrink¬ 
age  per  head  and  also  for  any  lambs  that 

lie  in  transit.  ,  ,  . 

The  cost  of  getting  lambs  from  Chicago 
to  Western  New  York  approximates  1  A 
cents  a  pound.  This.  includes  shipping 
charges,  loss  from  shrinkage  and  dealers 
commission.  Carload  lots  are  billed  a 


Mare  Needs  Exercise 

A  trotting  mare  12  to  14  years  old 
sometimes  lies  down  and  can’t  get  up. 
She  is  fed  a  quart  of  oats  and  molasses 
a  day,  and  a  bran  mash  once  a  week. 
She  has  hay  before  her  all  of  the  time. 
She  does  no  work.  What  would  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  feed  for  her  ?  e.  f. 

Your  reader  does  not  state  whether  the 
mare  seems  constipated  or  not,  u°r 
whether  the  kidneys  are  acting  freely , 
hut  off-hand  I  would  say  that  lack.  0 
exercise  and  lack  of  sunlight  are  pro '  - 
ably  the  two  main  troubles.  Turn  t  1  ^ 
mare  out  in  a  small  pasture,  sbeltereu 
from  the  wind,  where  she  will  be  exposea 
to  sunlight  from  ten  to  two  every  day. 
See  that  all  the  water  given  her  lias  tne 
chill  off.  Feed  some  Alfalfa  hay 
times  a  week  to  speed  up  elimmatioi 
through  both  kidneys  and  bowels. 

Horses  kept  indoors  without  exerci>_ 
are  very  apt  to  lose  their  appetites,  drin ' 
but  little  water  and  get  out  of  conditio 
generally.  Idleness  is  the  greatest  enen  : 
of  a  horse  or  a  man. 

WAYNE  DIN  SMOKE.  Secy., 

Horse  Association  of  America. 
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The  scythe  .  .  .  the  old  oaken 
bucket .  .  .  the  brick  oven  .  .  . 
oxen  . .  .  home  mixed  fertilizer 
. . .  home  grown  seeds  ...  all 
were  familiar  on  the  farms  of 
the  land.  And  all  have  gone 
their  way.  They  have  passed 
.  .  .  not  because  they  were  not 
good,  but  because  something 
better  has  been  found  to  re¬ 
place  them. 

Order 


passeth... 


in  scythes  and  in  feeds 


S  WITH  the  scythe,  so  it  is  with  the  mixed  feed.  Years  ago,  before  the  present 
discoveries  regarding  animal  nutrition  had  been  made,  the  farmer  could  approxi¬ 
mate  with  a  home-mixed  feed  the  results  obtainable  by  a  commercial  feed.  But  that  was 
long  ago. 

Science  and  rigid  economy  have  since  entered  the  picture.  The  nutritional  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  have  been  proven  on  the  experimental  farms.  The 
mixing  of  feeds  to  the  new,  better,  proven  formulae  is  now  a  highly  specialized  business- 
Individual  feeders  could  not  possibly  afford  to  enter  upon  the  tremendous  research  necessary 
to  the  creation  of  a  feed  that  goes  after  profits  in  a  scientific  manner. 

Many  of  the  ingredients  essential  to  such  a  complete  ration  are  practically  unobtainable 
at  dealers.  Substitutions  would  have  to  be  made  that  might  do  actual  harm.  Then,  the 
home  mixer  can  never  hope  to  build  a  feed  that  is  uniform.  The  different  ingredients  will 
vary  in  quality  from  time  to  time.  This  variation  the  manufacturer  controls  by  careful  buying 
and  careful  testing. 

The  manufacturer  has  the  benefit  of  an  immense  buying  power,  and  can  command  the 
choicest  ingredients  at  the  lowest  prices.  His  machinery  is  up-to-daxe  and  efficient,  carefully 
blending  the  various  feeds  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  The  home  mixer  has  not  these  advan¬ 
tages,  and  must  pay  a  good  deal  for  labor — either  his  own  or  that  of  his  helpers. 

That  is  why  the  commercial  feed  yields  profits  far  in  excess  of  its  moderate  cost.  The 
Y  greater  profits  coming  from  maximum  health,  production  and  breeding  efficiency  are  the 
!  suPreme  justification  of  commercial  feeds  based  upon  laboratory  research  and  continual  testing. 

^Park^PolIard  G> 

Boston,  Mass.  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 
Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash 
Red  Ribbon  Scratch 
Growing  Feed 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch 
P  &  P  Chick  Starter 


DAIRY  RATIONS 
Overall  24% 
Milk-Maid  24% 
Bet-R-Milk  20% 
Herd-Helth  16% 
Milkade  Calf  Meal 


OTHER  FEEDS 
P  &  P  Stock  Feed 
Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
Pigeon  Feed 
P  &  P  Horse  Feed 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 
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200,000  Chicks — 1929 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY 

II  ....  I<  t.  .  u<.n>r  n«>H  \  I  irni*a  UK 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

96.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

8.00 

15.00 

75.00 

6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

5.00 

1000 

47.50 

90 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.. . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  ... 

Broiler  Chicks  {«;  §”£};; 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100*  n«o 
Circular  free.  Til P.  VALLEY  II ATCIIP.lt  A  »  llox 
Y,  It.  No.  I,  Richfield,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS 

100  600  1000 

BAltRED  HOCKS .  *14.00  *6T.50 

8.  C.  w.  LEGHORNS .  ISi.OO  6T.BO  110 

LIGHT  MIXED .  10.00  50.00  - 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  11.00  5S.50  — — 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  the  Tery  best 
egg  record  producing  flocks  and  guaranteed  100*  live 
arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COOOI.AMU8,  I* A. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  state  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed  Large,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  POULTRT  FARM.  0m  237.  Miftlintown,  P«. 

DR.  ROMIG’SqK^VCHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . *14.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  16.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  18.00  per  100 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS  PA. 

HERBSTTO^ 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns. 
Good,  strong,  livable  chicks,  true  to  breed,  which 
develop  into  profitable  birds.  Get  our  low  prioe 
and  catalog.  Hatch  ail  year. 

IIKKB8TEIPS  POULTRY  FARM 

(Formerly  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm) 

Box  88  McClure,  Penns. 

DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN^c'hiCKS 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
200  egg  dams.  Also  prioe  list  on  Barred  Rocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM  -  8EAE0RD,  DEL. 

from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  lies  R.  I. 
Reds,  l*o(  Heavy  Mixed,  10c.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Oiroular  free.  Parcel  post 
paid.  II.  W.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  I’ennn. 

I  TI  QU’QW.  WYANDOTTES, 

U  L,on.  o  w  R0CKS  and 

SUPERIOR  BARRED  (ROCKS 

— .  -  n  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 

f1  U  Ifll  V  count  on  1000  lots.  100* 
111  Vs  IV  Rye  delivery  guaranteed. 

|A6.  E.  UL81I  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


CHICKS 


Pullets  —  :  — 

Chicks, 


make  you 

Reds.LeR* 

Ma^MaudJ^Farms,  Box  ioo 


Portland,  end. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur- 
in  Past  10  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year. 

This  threat.  record  proves  conclusively  that  these  birds 
are  conalstant  high  producers.  Large  Leghorns,  Large 
Chalk- White  Eggs,  Marvelous  Chicks,  Males,  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Brooder  Stoves  at  less  than  Sears  &  Roebuck. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W,  SOPUS,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pedigree  Cockerels 

Tancred  Strain.  N.  J.  Certified  and  Blood  Tested  from 
N.  J.  R.  O.  P.  dams,  with  records  from  210  to  280  eggs. 
Day  old  chicks  sired  by  above  cockerels.  12,600  each 
week.  Circular  free. 

JAY  MASON  MILLS,  R.  I>.  8,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


Sturdy  a»  the  Oak— Arti»toerat 
Barred  Rocki,  Tancred  W.  Leg- 
hornt,  Jonet’  Columbian  Rock, 

From  personally  supervised  flocks,  that  are  winners  and 
layers.  First  hatch  Feb.  4th.  Catalog  and  prices. 

J.  H.  SNOOK _ M1DDLEBURG,  PA. 

rhi/iL-c  3.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $11.00  per  100 
Quality  tniCKS  s.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  18.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100.  Heavy,  $11.00  per  100.  Special 
prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free.  EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  R.  0.,  Mcltistemlle,  Pa. 

PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30DAYS— *16.  *21.  EGGS— *1  O,  *12. 
Same  lineB  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 

catalog.  PLANK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


TANCRED 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12.00- 

_ _ 100.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds, 

$111.00-100.  White  Rocks,  $14.00-100.  Mixed,  $10.00-100. 
Special  price  on  larger  orders.  Circular  free.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  JACOB  HEIM0N0,  Box  2.  McAlistenrille,  P«. 


w*  «  e-t«e  ■  Special  prices  on  600  and  1000 

KaDV  V  lllPkS  lots.  100*  live  arrival  guar- 
VFlllFj  V'MlgV'AAkJ  anteed.  Write  for  price  list. 

EIMJEWOOB  POULTRY  FAI1M  A  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romlg,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ruirifQ  ^ c! 

Lxlllv/Jv^  Barred  R< 

White  Leghorns . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed  . .  - 

500  lots  «c  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  1  ree  range. 

|  '(100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAlletervllle, 


D.  25 

50 

100 

. .  $4.00 

$7.5* 

$14.00 

..  4-00 

7.50 

1400 

3.50 

6  50 

12  00 

.  ..  3  50 

650 

1200 

...  2.75 

5. 00 

9. 00 

Pa. 


Bucher  Super-Quality  Chicks 


let  Free.  Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds. 

Bucher  Bros.  Hatchery,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus.  Ohio 


CLASS  A  CHICKS 

jf — L  .  At  8  i c  up.  Several  varieties.  No  money 
down.'  Pay  10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D. 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 


CHICKS 


ROSSMETAL  HOUSES 

INSULATED  For  Baby  Chicks 

and  Grown  Birds 


Latest  models  of  the 
most  successful  and 
experienced  build¬ 
ers  of  metal  houses. 

Three  kinds — all  sizes. 


Buy  Now.  Pay  Later 
|  Remarkable  book  “Poultry  Profits”  1 1’ a  Free 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO..  Springfield,  O. 

I  Check  items  wanted .  727  Warder  St. 


Brooder  Houses 
Silos  ■  Cribs  ■ 


Hog  Houses  ■ 
Cutters  ■  Mills  ■ 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Your  Breeding  Flock  of  Turkeys 
Needs  New  Blood 

Get  it  From  the  Montcalm  Game  Farm 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  toms  and  hens  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity,  bone,  thickness  of  flesh  and 
correct  markings.  Do  not  inbreed  and  lower  the 
vigor  of  your  birds.  One  of 
our  young  toms,  or  a  trio  of 
selected  birds,  will  Increase 
the  livability  of  your  poults 
and  help  get  turkeys  oif  to 
early  market  and  high  prices. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  and  price*. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 

Bex  L, 

Phoenlxvllle,  Pa. 


Mammoth 


Ducks 


IMPERIAL 
PEKIN 

Largest  kind;  young  drakes  reach  10  lbs. 

STRONG  BABY  DUCKLINGS— POSTPAID 

12-S3.85.  25—57.50.  50-S14.25.  100-S28.00.  500-5125 

Also  Indian  Runner  Ducklings.  Send  for  price  list  and 
feeding  methods.  1FAIRVIEW  DUCKER  Y,  Theresa,  N.  Y, 

Turkeys  -  decks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Reid’s  Turkey  Farm 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 


IV/TAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS— Well 

matured,  vigorous  breeders.  Big  hone.  Cham¬ 
pion  Goldbank  strain.  MISS  ID*  CHl'MBLET,  Draper,  Ve. 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Eel  Ip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Cocolamus  Husky  Chicks 


25 

50 

100 

$8.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

4.00 

7  50 

14.00 

9.50 

5.00 

H.00 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  All  heavy  laying, 
free  range  flocks.  Free  price  list  and  circular. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY'  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


T1  *  -Kir*  T>mS.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

1  AINLKtu  BABY  CHIX 

Hatched  from  our  own  breeders— famous  throughout  the  country 
for  hijrh  production,  vitror  and  sire.  Let  ua  introduce  our  blood 
line,  disease  free.  200-300  crbt  strain;  which  is  sure  to  Increase 
your  profits.  We  not  only  sell  you  CHIX,  but  Insure  them  for 
30  days.  Write  for  circular,  giving:  Information  about  our  farm, 
EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM,  Middletown,  Pa. 


BUY 
C.  M.  L. 
CHICKS 


BARRON  S.  C.W. LEGHORNS 

Imported  stock.  Pedigrees  285  to 
314.  We  specialize  in  BARRON  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
High  quality  and  low  prices.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  today, 

C.  M..LONCENECKER 
Box  50  Elixabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25 


Barred  Hocks .  *4.00 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  8.50 

A00  lots  14c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


50 

*7.50 

7.50 

6.50 
6.50 


IOO 

*14.00 

14.00 

18.00 

18.00 


MOST  POPULAR 
BREEDS 

Our  eleventh  year  in  business.  Send  for  our  prices  and 
special  offer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BABY  CHICKS 


KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM 


Laurel,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS.  REDS  and 
LEGHORNS 

Special  Price  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  1>.  Scott,  llox  68  Harrington,  Hel< 


Purebred,  blood  tested, 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2e; 
Rocks,  Reds,  14c;  Wy 
andottes.  Orpingtons,  Minorcas.  1  So;  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100*  live  delivery  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDKLTON  FARMS,  Washiugtonville,  Pa 


CHICKS 


PENNA.  STATE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Pure  Hanson  and  Haneon-Wyckoff  Strains.  The 
Best.  Catalog  describing  our  300-egg  stock,  Re¬ 
cords,  Pedigreeing,  R.  O.  P.  Entries.  RIDGEWAY 
POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A.  Campbell.  Jamestown,  Pa, 


CHICKS— From  Pedigreed  Barron  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  Yearly  from  Barron,  England;  dams  trap- 
nest  records  to  313.  Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs 
Catalog  free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRT  FARM.  Hen  Washington,  Ohio 


VAI  |  FY  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . *12  per  100 

B.  Rocks  and  K.  I.  Reds .  t  4  per  100 

V,  _  Heavy  Mixed .  12  per  100 

CHICKS  Light  Mixed .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Khrenzcller,  Me AllstervIUe.iPenna. 


English  White  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Mixed. 
Get  my  prices  before  ordering. 

C.LOYD  NEIMOND 
Box  20  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


j-ti  *  L.  Tancred  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  1  for  100; 
LetllCRS  *50  for  500.  Barred  Rocks,  *12  for  100; 
SSS  for  500.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

n  mm  m  gx  AT*  Large  Type  S.  C.  TV.  Leghorns,  11c. 
ufllvni)  Front  my  free  range  flock.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM.  McAlistemille,  Penna. 

*  ej  ■  /■%  C  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
Rocks,  13c;  Mixed.  10c,  100*  ar. 

rival  gusr,  Circular  free.  R.  J,  EHRISMAH,  McAlisterville,  Pi- 


D  1*1  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

oaby  LniCkS  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Write  for  prices  and  circular.  24  years  shipper  of  day 
old  chicks.  Free  delivery. 

BART  CHICKEN  FARM-ON -HUDSON 
Phone  4-F-14  Stantsburg,  N.  Y 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  TheKindthat  lay. 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstewn,  N.  J 


HANSON  STRAIN— S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks.  Heavy 
laying  strain  of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Custom 
hatching.  Circular.  WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Ml.  Kisco,  N, 


Maryland  State  Egg-Laying 
Competition 

The  close  of  the  thirteenth  week  of  the 
Maryland  State  Egg-laying  competition 
and  Performance  Tests  finds  the  leaders 
in  the  respective  classes  closely  bunched, 
according  to  Roy  H.  Waite,  contest  su¬ 
pervisor.  This  year’s  contest  is  the 
fourth  consecutive  contest  of  this  nature 
that  has  been  conducted  at  the  Maryland 
Experiment  Station  and  consists  of  100 
pens  of  10  birds  each. 

Production  for  the  thirteenth  week 
averaged  50.46  per  cent,  around  which 
figure  it  has  hung  for  the  past  six  weeks. 
Average  individual  production  for  the  13 
weeks  that  the  contest  has  been  running 
is  40.9  eggs.  The  leading  hen  to  date  is 
one  in  the  pen  of  Homer  R.  Rowell,  Lyn- 
den  Farm,  Massachusetts,  a  R.  I.  Red 
with  a  total  of  S4  eggs. 

Leaders  in  the  White  Leghorn  class 
are  closely  grouped  with  the  pen  of 
Broad  Acres  Farm  of  Connecticut  out 
front  with  a  total  of  655  eggs.  Next  in 
order  come  the  pens  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley 
of  Michigan,  with  649;  Ehmann  Poultry 
Farm  of  Pennsylvania,  with  609 ;  Geo. 
Walker  of  Virginia,  with  606.  and  Frank 
German  of  Maryland,  with  580. 

The  pen  of  Homer  R.  Rowell  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  leads  the  R.  I.  Reds  with  586 
eggs;  with  that  of  John  Z.  LaBelle  of 
Connecticut,  with  585  and  Globus  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  of  Massachusetts,  with  518, 
close  behind. 

Leading  Barred  Rock  pens  to  date  are 
those  of  Pratt  Experiment  Farm  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  with  478  and  R.  C.  Cobb  of 
Massachusetts,  ivitli  414. 

Complete  report  for  the  thirteenth 
week  of  the  contest  is  as  follows;  the 
first  figure  given  being  production  for 
that  Yveek,  and  the  second,  total  produc¬ 
tion  per  pen  to  date : 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ehmann  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 

W.  A.  Downs,  Mich. ......... 

Ideal  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y. .  . . 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

Maple  Tree  Pltry  Farm,  Md .  . 
Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass. .... 

A.  J.  Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y . 

Tidewater  Pltry  Farm,  Va .  . . 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mieli.  . . 

Fiddle  Dee,  Va . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Mieh . 

W.  G.  Sanford,  Va . . . 

L.  R.  Douglas,  Va . 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa . . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Isle  of  White  Plfry  Farm,  N.J. 

M  rshall  Farm,  Ala . 

Bolton  &  Caldwell,  Md . 

Gibbs  Winter-lay  Htcliry,  Mich. 

Geo.  Walker,  Va . 

E.  L.  Fooks,  Md . 

Geo.  A.  Park,  Pa . 

Essex  Pltry  Farm.  Md . 

Riverside  Farm,  Wis . 

Far-A-Way  Farm.  Pa . 

Valley  View  Pltry  Farm,  Pa.. 

M.  P.  Lee,  Md . 

Fred  G.  Smith,  Del . 

Luis  G.  Martinez,  Cuba . 

Hanes  Pltry  Farm,  Md . 

Carl  H.  Frey,  Md . . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y. .. 

C.  &  A.  Hatchery,  Va.  . . . 

L.  Harris  Hiscoek,  N.  Y . 

J.  R.  Leslie,  Md . 

Stallknecht’s  Farm,  Md. . 

Scheiwe  Pltry  Farm.  Mich... 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J . 

Waldhof  Farm,  Md . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  Mich . 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa . 

John  F.  Wineke,  Md . 

George  B.  Ferris,-  Mich . 

Northland  Farms,  Mich . 

Hoeli’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  . . . . 
Grandview  Pltry  F.irm,  Mich. 

Vandermast  Farm.  Md . 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich... 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 

Hillside  Pltry  Farm.  Md . 

Peetooeee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa . 

Orchard  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  Mich. 

Isle  of  White  Pltry  Farm,  N.J. 

Leon  Bonner,  Ya . 

Clias.  F.  Hines,  Md . 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  Va . 

Huski-Hatclied  Farms.  Va - 

Fair  View  Hatchery,  Md . 

Aigner’s  Pltry  Farm,  Va . 

Wm.  V.  Lauterbach,  Md . 

P.  E.  Rentzel,  Pa . 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

Morton  J.  Luchs  Farms,  Md.  . 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich . 

Northside  Pltry  Yard,  Md.... 

Ridgeliurst  Farm.  Ya . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Frank  Herman.  Md . 

Hodges  Bros.,  Ya . . 

Spring  Brook  Farm,  Ya . 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn . 

Long  Beach  Pltry  Farm,  Md.  . 
Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa... 

Confidence  Farms,  D.  C . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich . 


<< 


PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

*14.00  per  IOO.  8128  per  lOOO. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  IOO#  live  delivery  guaranteed 

Clias.  F.  Ewing:  Kt.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


IURE  PARK  STRAIN— Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs — 

96  per  100.  Orders  booked.  Bert  S.  Van  Vieet.  Caywaod.N.y, 


While  Wvnnrlnttpc  CHICKS,  EGGS— Large  Catalogue 

nnilo  nydllUUIieb  Slierman  Bowden,  Box  195  A.  Mansfield,  0 


rFFICIENCY  LEGHORNS— Eggs— Chicks.  Accredited 
■  Flock.  W.  E.  ATKINSON  Wallingford,  Conn 


Light 


B  rah  mas CoekereIs'  ® hens  Rn<j  cockerel,  $15 


HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM 


Noriork,  Conn 
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20 
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18 
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34 
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36 
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36 
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41 

340 

38 
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52 

470 

32 
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45 

299 

40 

496 

41 
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43 

559 

29 
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39 

533 

.  38 

365 

37 

303 

37 

522 

15 

237 

25 

302 

37 

359 

53 

572 

42 

455 

38 

386 

26 

158 

39 

433 

44 

427 

36 

506 

44 

540 

35 

264 

32 

204 

46 

477 

40 
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40 

456 

44 

285 

39 

655 

32 

439 

28 

429 

49 

435 

21 

308 

51 

649 

46 

609 

February 

23, 

I92'v* 

Kerr  Chickeries.  Inc.,  N.  J. .  . . 

32 

220 

Homer  R.  Rowell.  Mass . 

45 

586 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Carx-er,  Va . 

23 

390 

Thurlow  Trails,  N.  Y . 

R.  H.  Strait.  Pa . 

43 

370 

39 

314 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

39 

451 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn  . . . 

32 

212 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ... 

19 

351 

It.  C.  Cobb.  Mass . 

47 

414 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

42 

478 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Yra . 

14 

231 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

25 

377 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Knob  Rock  Pltry  Farm,  Pa.  . . 

25 
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AUSTRALORPS 

A.  Buchel,  Del . 

22 

604 

T.  H.  B. 


S.  C.  ANCONAS 
R.  S.  Thomas,  Pa . 

DOMINIQUES 

L.  S.  Seaver.  Mass .  27  207 

Thurlow  Travis.  N.  Y .  26  162 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Robert  B.  Parkliurst.  Mass...  35  49S 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  44  518 

Sunnyfields  Farm.  Mass .  30  -29 

E.  B.  Cole.  B.  C .  25  335 

Robt.  B.  Parkliurst,  Mass. ...  24  ol8 

John  Z.  LaBelle.  Conn .  41  58o 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  end  of  the  Winter  months  finds 
producers  interested  chiefly  in  live  stock, 
dairy  and  poultry  products  and  what  is 
left  of  the  potato,  onion  and  cabbage 
crops.  The  markets  begin  to  look  more 
interesting  again  because  milder  weather 
permits  supplies  to  come  forward  when 
there  is  anything  left  to  ship.  At  the 
same  time  production  is  increasing  again 
on  the  dairy  and  poultry  farms  and  in  the 
earliest  trucking  regions  of  the  South. 

OUTPUT  INCREASING 
The  output  of  butter  and  eggs  in  prob¬ 
ably  increasing  as  usual  at  the  season, 
but  spells  of  bad  Winter  weather  inter¬ 
fered  with  supply  for  a  time  and  caused 
an  upturn  of  one  to  three  cents  in  both 
of  these  products.  The  butter  trade 
seems  to  be  more  afraid  of  competition 
with  New  Zealand  butter  than  anything 
else  in  the  market  situation,  although 
there  is  no  prospect  of  imports  just  noxv. 
The  egg  trade  is  worrying  most  about  the 
cold  storage  situation  and  whether  the 
cold  storage  operators  will  buy  eggs  liber¬ 
ally  at  prices  as  high  as  those  of  a  year 
ago.  Producers  on  their  part  are  bothered 
with  the  feed  bills  principally,  although 
so  far,  the  millfeeds  have  not  gone  up  as 
fast  as  wheat  and  corn,  which  rose  10 
cents  or  more  per  bushel  in  late  January 
and  early  February.  It  looks  as  if  eggs 
and  milk  would  cost  a  little  more  to  pro¬ 
duce,  this  Spring. 

POTATO  SHIPMENTS  ACTIVE 

Supplies  of  potatoes  have  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  in  the  market  centers  this  month. 
Shipments  had  been  rather  light  earlier 
in  the  season  and  the  larger  supply  has 
been  well  taken  without  weakening  the 
price  much,  although  there  were  a  few 
declines  of  about  five  cents  per  100  lbs.  in 
some  markets.  The  eastern  crop,  espe- 
pecially  the  large  holding  in  Maine,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  have  been  going 
to  market  very  well  and  some  growers 
have  not  done  so  poorly  when  fairly  near 
the  market.  There  ar?  still  large  reserves 
of  potatoes  in  the  mid-west,  principally 
in  Minnesota.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
and  these  sections  are  likely  to  keep  the 
market  well  supplied  as  long  as  old  po¬ 
tatoes  can  be  sold. 

ONION  PRICES  HOLD 

Most  onion  growers  have  sold  their 
crop  long  ago.  Some  had  to  keep  the 
onions  because  they  were  too  poor  in 
quality  to  interest  the  storage  people. 
These  inferior  onions  are  selling  now  at 
$3  or  more  per  100  lbs.,  which  is  a  high¬ 
er  price  than  could  be  had  for  choice 
onions  a  year  ago.  The  prospect  of  the 
market  holding  at  these  prices,  or  higher, 
seems  reasonably  good  in  view  of  the 
light  supply  reported  and  the  expected 
good  demand  for  two  months  longer.  Pres¬ 
ent  shipments  are  at  about  two-thirds  the 
rate  of  the  onion  movement  a  year  ago. 
Reports  of  supplies  on  hand  suggest  that 
shipments  will  continue  at  the  reduced 
rate.  Last  year  there  were  about  4,500 
carloads  shipped  after  February  1.  This 
year  it  is  hard  to  figure  out  much  more 
than  3,000  carloads  for  market  by  rail, 
after  allowing  for  shrinkage,  local  mar¬ 
kets  and  other  corrections.  No  heavy 
supplies  from  Egypt  are  expected  before 
April  and  the  higher  tariff  will  tend  to 
cause  hesitation  among  importers  in  view 
of  the  losses  they  had  in  the  Spring  ot 
1928,  caused  by  low  prices  during  the 
Texas  onion  season.  The  best  onions  are 
held  at  $5  per  100  lbs.,  sometimes  higher, 
in  eastern  onion  producing  sections. 

COMPETITION  GROWS 

The  position  of  cabbage  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  that  of  onions,  because  already 
there  is  more  early  cabbage  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  than  old  cabbage  and  the  price  is  not 
much  higher.  But  holders  of  old  cabbage 
expect  to  sell  out  the  few  hundred  cars 
left  at  present  prices  around  $40  per  ton 
in  producing  sections  and  even  hope  tor 
somewhat  higher  prices  for  what  is  iett 
of  the  stock,  because  there  is  always  a 
class  of  buyers  that  prefer  solid  old  cab¬ 
bage  to  the  light  leafy  supply  from  the 
South  at  this  time  of  year.  One  point  * 
favor  of  the  cabbage  growers  is  lack  oi 
any  severe  foreign  competition,  althoug 
there  was  some  Dutch  and  Danish  cab¬ 
bage  brought  over  this  Winter. 

Onion  growers  are  not  so  fortunai  • 
Imports  were  heavy  and  they  are  not  sa 
isfied  even  with  the  recent  half  cent 
pound  advance  in  the  tariff  rate  but  ar 
asking  for  another  cent,  which  wou 
make  2%  cents  a  pound.  Western  grow¬ 
ers  liaYre  done  well  with  the  Spanish  typ 
of  onion  the  past  season  and  would  wel¬ 
come  a  chance  to  produce  all  that  kind  o 
onions  needed.  B- 
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Comparative  Egg  Prices 

The  following  quotations  obtained  from 
government  and  commercial  reports.  Due 
to  lack  of  standardization  of  trade  terms 
throughout  the  country,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  quote  each  market  individually, 
using  the  local  phraseology  in  describing 

nffo-  grades. 

speb_  9. — New  York,  Nearby  hennery 
whites,  closely  selected  extras,  premiums 
not  included,  44c;  browns,  fancy  to  ex¬ 
tra  fancy,  44*4  to  45c.  Philadelphia — 
Fresh  extra  firsts,  4iy2c ;  fresh  firsts, 
40c-  carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh 
giro's'  in  cartons,  50  to  52c.  Scranton. — 
Western  fresh,  43  to  45c;  sterilized 
whites,  38  to  40c;  nearby,  45  to  48c. 

Feb.  8. — Boston— Nearby  hennery,  46  to 
47c  Baltimore. — Nearby  fresh  gathered, 
38  to  38%c.  Providence. — R.  I.  special, 
large  size,  48  to  55c;  nearby  fresh  large, 
42  to  50c ;  nearby  fresh  medium,  41  to 
42c;  nearby  fresh  pullets,  36  to  37c. 
Worcester. — Nearby,  45  to  50c.  Buffalo. 
—Grade  A,  45  to  50c;  grade  B,  35  to 
39c ;  grade  C,  29  to  31c ;  at  mark,  40  to 
43c;  pullets,  at  mark,  33  to  35c.  Hart¬ 
ford. — Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  55c;  Conn, 
special  No.  1,  50  to  52c ;  Conn,  extra,  46 
to  48c;  Conn,  gathered,  42  to  45e.  Wa- 
terbury.  —  Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  52c; 
Conn,  special  No.  1.  4S  to  50c ;  Conn,  ex¬ 
tra,  45  to  48c ;  Conn,  gathered,  42  to  45c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Agriculture. ) 

Trading  has  been  moderate  at  Boston 
during  the  past  week.  Cabbage,  out-of- 
State  celery  and  lettuce  have  continued 
weak.  Maine  potatoes  are  slightly  weaker. 
Hothouse  radishes  have  been  plentiful  and 
experienced  a  sharp  decline  in  price,  but 
appear  firm  at  present.  Most  other  prod¬ 
uce  shows  little  change,  with  apples  con¬ 
tinuing  to  move  very  slowly. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow,  market  inactive ;  native  Baldwins, 
ord.  50c  to  '$1,  fancy  81.25  to  $1.75 ;  ex¬ 
tra  fancy  $2  to  $2.50 ;  McIntosh,  ord.  $1 
to  $2,  fancy  ,$2.25  to  3.35,  extra  fancy 
.$3.50  to  $4  std.  bu.  box;  Wash,  fancy 
Staymans,  $1.90  to  $2.15  box ;  Va.  and 
Fa.  U.  S.  No.  1  Yorks,  2%  to  2%  in., 
holdovers,  scalded,  few  sales  $3  to  $3.25 
per  bbl. 

Beets. — Supplies  limited,  demand  good  ; 
native  cut-off  $1.50  to  $1.85,  few  $2  std. 
bu.  box ;  Texas,  erts.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cabbage.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand 
fair,  market  dull ;  N.  Y.  Danish,  100-lb. 
sacks  $2.25,  few  $2.40 ;  red,  $3 :  new 
stock,  fair  quality  Va.,  75e ;  Fla.,  75c  to 
•$1.50  1%-bu.  hpr. ;  Texas,  bbls.,  few  sales 
at  $2;  Va.  Savoy,  $2  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  good ;  native  cut-off  $1.75  to 
.$2.10,  few  $2.25  std.  bu.  box  ;  Tex.,  crts., 
82.75  to  $3,  few  $3.25. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good;  native  IS  behs.,  washed  and 
trimmed,  Pascal,  $5.50  to  $7  std.  bu.  box; 
Calif.,  crts.,  poor  to  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
Fla.,  3-6  doz.,  ord.  best,  $1.50  to  $2.75 
crate. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair;  native  hothouse  ordinary,  18  lids., 
25  to  50c;  Iceberg,  Calif.,  $3  to  $3.75. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair ;  Mass,  and  Pa.  fancy,  mostly 
75c  to  $1.10,  few  extras  $1.25  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good ;  native  yellow  medium,  $2.25  to 
$2.50  std.  bu.  box ;  Mass.,  100-lbs.  ord., 
$3.50  to  $4.50;  Valencias,  Spanish,  $3.25 
to  $3.40  *4  case ;  Mich.,  Ohio  and  Ind., 
bags,  $5  to  $5.50  100  lbs. ;  N.  Y.,  100  lbs. 
med.,  $4.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair;  Maine,  100-lb.  bags  Gr.  Mts.,  mostly 
81.25  to  $1.35;  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  A 
grade,  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

Spinach. — Supplies 
moderate ;  Tex.  best, 
low,  25c  bu  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies 
good ;  native  Blue  Hubbard,  $60  to  $80 
ion,  $2.50  to  $3.25  bbl.;  Ohio  Blue  Hub¬ 
bard,  few  sales  $70  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow ;  hothouse,  20  to  30c,  few  35c  lb. ; 
Fla.,  6-bskt.  er.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Mex.  lugs, 
ord.  and  soft,  $1.25. 

Turnips, — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair;  native  P.  T.  and  Ruta.,  75c  to  $1.10 
std.  bu.  box ;  P.  E.  I.  Rutas.,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
.Mass.  White  Capes,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $2, 
poorer  lower  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Market  inactive,  demand  light, 
receipts  light,  top  grades  firm ;  few  sales 
-8o.  1  Timothy,  $24.50  to  $25.50;  East- 
$18  to  $23 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to 
$23  ton. 

b* ’liter. — Market  steady  ;  creamery,  ex- 
ra!S  o/F ;  firsts,  47  to  49c ;  seconds,  45 
to  46i/2e  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  quiet ;  nearby  henneries, 
mown  extras,  47c ;  mixed  colors,  46c ; 
wnite  extras,  45c ;  fresh  eastern  extras, 

"  t°  44c ;  under  grades,  32  to  36c  doz. 

,  heese. — Market  steady ;  twins,  extra 
resh,  25c;  firsts,  new,  23%  to  24i/ac; 
^xtras  hehl,  28  to  29c ;  firsts,  held,  27  to 
271/oc  lb. 

*ir?£Le<^  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  peas, 
vio'o2  to  ‘$41 ;  Calif,  small  white,  $10  to 
1  yellow  eyes,  $9  to  $9.25 ;  red  kid- 

X’*8-70,  t0  $95  Limas,  $12.75  to  $13 
J-UO-lb.  sacks. 

i.  °°L—- Market  very  quiet,  demand 

Receipts  of  domestic  wool  at  Bos- 
week  ending  Feb.  9,  1929, 

ouo.uoo  lbs. 

&Se ,  Rap15- — Ohio  fine,  combing  45 

4jc,  clothing  38c;  %  blood,  combing 


moderate,  demand 
60  to  65c ;  poorer- 

moderate,  demand 


52c,  clothing  43  to  44c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  55  to  56c,  clothing  51  to  52c ;  % 
blood,  combing  55c,  clothing  45  to  47c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing 
$1.10  to  $1.13,  clothing  98c  to  $1.02;  % 
blood,  combing  $1.08  to  $1.10,  clothing 
97c  to  $1;  %  blood,  combing  $1  to  $1.05, 
clothing,  ,98c  to  $1.03  ;  %  blood,  combing 
to  96_c,  clothing  80  to  85c.  Terr,  mostly, 
combing  $1.10  to  $1.15,  clothing  $1  to 
$1.03 ;  %  blood,  combing  $1.08  to  $1.12, 
clothing  98c  to  $1.03 ;  %  blld,  combing 
$1.02  to  $1.07,  clothing  95  to  98c ;  % 
blood,  combing  96c  to  $1;  clothing  90  to 
93c ;  low  %  blood,  combing  87  to  90c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  qt.,  7  to 
8c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  40  to  45c; 
fowls,  common  to  good,  live,  lb.,  24  to 
26c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  28  to  32c; 
pork,  light,  dressed,  100  lbs.,  $11  to  $12  ; 
pork,  heavy,  dressed,  100  lbs.,  $9  to  $10 ; 
calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs.,  $18  to  $20 ; 
calves,  common  to  good,  100  lbs.,  $10  to 
$14;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $12 
to  $16;  cows,  fresh  milk,  each,  $125  to 
$175. 

Retail.  • —  Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized, 
qt.,  14c;  special,  qt.,  18c;  from  chain 
stores,  bottled,  qt.,  11  to  13c;  butter, 
dairy,  farmer  delivery,  lb.,  50  to  60c; 
prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  54  to  56c;  cut  from 
tus,  lb.,  52  to  54c ;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz., 
53  to  55c ;  cold  storage,  doz.,  33  to  39e ; 
turkeys,  fancy,  8  to  10  lbs.,  lb.,  47c; 
fresh  killed,  lb.,  37  to  39c ;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  45  to  52c ;  ducks,  lb.,  45c ;  ca¬ 
pons,  fancy,  lb.,  65c;  porkloins,  lb.,  21  to 
25c ;  pork  shoulders,  fresh,  lb.,  15  to  20c ; 
hams,  fresh,  lb.,  22  to  28c ;  sausage  meat, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  lamb,  leg,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
lamb,  forequarter,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  beef 
liver,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  pig.  liver,  lb.,  15  to 
18c ;  calf  liver,  lb.,  47  to  50c ;  spinach, 
pk.,  19  to  23c ;  radishes,  fresh,  3  bchs, 
19c ;  carrots,  fresh,  bch,  12c ;  new  beets, 
bcli,  12c ;  celery,  bch,  20c ;  cauliflower, 
head,  25c ;  _new  cabbage,  lb.,  9c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  pk.,  25  to  30c ;  Baldwin  apples,  4 
lbs.,  25c.  f.  a.  c. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Under  orders  of  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  a  measure  is  being  drafted  to 
set  up  a  State  fund  for  compulsory  in¬ 
surance  of  automobilists.  It  is  known  as 
the  Goodrich  plan,  because  Assemblyman 
Milan  E.  Goodrich  of  Westchester  County 
is  sponsoring  it.  Under  the  plan  the  driver 
would  be  insured  on  the  payment  of  his 
license  plate  fee.  The  amount  of  the 
coverage  would  be  $2,500,  of  which  $500 
would  be  for  property  damage  and  $2,000 
for  personal  liability.  According  to  the 
Goodrich  plan,  $3  of  each  license  fee 
would  be  set  aside  in  a  State  automobile 
insurance  fund  in  the  State  Department 
of  Insurance.  The  fund  would  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  new  Deputy  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Insurance. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  restoration  of 
Fort  Cralo,  the  home  of  the  song  “Yan- 
kee  Doodle,”  was  introduced  in  the  New 
York  State  Senate,  Feb.  7,  by  Senator 
John  F.  Williams  of  Rensselaer  County. 
The  bill  carries  an  appropriation  of  $15,- 
000,  which  the  State  would  use  in  re¬ 
storing  the  fort  to  its  Revolutionary  War 
condition.  It  was  at  the  fort,  located  in 
Rensselaer,  that  a  British  Army  surgeon 
wrote  the  song. 

A  motorist  was  shot  through  the  head 
and  killed,  Feb.  10,  by  one  of  two  gun¬ 
men  who  fled  in  his  automobile  after  an 
attempt  to  rob  the  girl  cashier  of  the  Tif¬ 
fany  Theatre,  a  motion  picture  house  at 
Tiffany  Street  and  Westchester  Avenue, 
the  Bronx,  New  York  City.  The  mur¬ 
dered  man  had  an  owner’s  license  issued 
to  Thomas  Darcy,  21.  His  body  was  found 
in  the  doorway  of  975  Westchester  Ave¬ 
nue,  two  doors  away  from  the  theatre, 
five  minutes  after  the  robbers  escaped  in 
a  Chevrolet  sedan.  It  was  for  this  type 
of  car  the  Darcy  license  was  issued. 

Crashing  in  a  farmyard  near  Santee, 
Calif.,  Feb.  11,  two  Marine  Corps  flyers, 
Sergeant  Thomas  E.  Nickle  and  Corporal 
Raymond  S.  Willy,  were  killed  instantly. 
The  men  were  in  a  land  plane  of  the  Fal¬ 
con  type.  Sergeant  Nickle  was  the  pilot 
and  Corporal  Willy  accompanying  him  as 
mechanic.  The  plane  was  demolished. 

Flying  to  an  indicated  height  of  ap¬ 
proximately  39,000  feet,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  76  degrees  below  zero,  two 
army  flyers  from  Wright  Field  narrowly 
missed  the  altitude  record  Feb.  12  and 
then  lost  all  chances  for  official  claim  to 
it  by  being  forced  down  at  Columbus,  O., 
out  of  gasoline. 

A  woman  died  of  suffocation  and  a 
score  of  persons  were  carried  down  lad¬ 
ders  by  firemen  when  fire  Feb.  12  de¬ 
stroyed  a  four-story  apartment  building 
and  threatened  the  business  district  of 
Brattleboro,  Vt.  The  dead  woman,  Mrs. 
Theodore  Chase  of  Kittery,  Me.,  was 
taken  out  unconscious  and  pronounced 
dead  at  a  hospital.  Loss  was  estimated 
at  $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. — Alleged  control  of 
white  paper  in  the  United  States  would 
be  investigated  by  a  special  Senatorial 
committee  under  the  terms  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  Feb. 
7  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The 
resolution,  originally  introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Schall  of  Minnesota,  provides  that  the 
Vice-President  name  five  Senators  to  “in¬ 
vestigate  the  activities  of  groups  of 


American  and  foreign  citizens  controlling 
the  supply  of  white  paper  in  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
such  activities  would  have  the  result  of 
creating  a  monopoly  in  the  supplying  of 
paper  to  publishers  of  small  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.”  The  committee  would 
make  a  report,  with  recommendations,  to 
the  Senate. 

Appeals  of  wool  growers  for  a  higher 
tariff  on  their  raw  product  ran  up  against 
stiff  opposition  from  clothing  manufac¬ 
turers  at  the  third  day’s  hearing  on  wool 
duties  Feb.  8,  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Appearing  for  30  man¬ 
ufacturers  employing  50,000  persons,  Wil¬ 
liam  Goldman  of  New  York  opposed  the 
growers’  proposal  to  increase  the  present 
rate  of  31  cents  a  pound  on  the  clean  con¬ 
tent  of  wool  in  the  grease  to  between  36 
and  40  cents,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
place  an  unnecessary  additional  burden 
on  consumers’  clothing  costs.  These  al¬ 
ready  were  $200,000,000  a  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tariff,  he  said.  He  preferred 
to  have  the  entire  wool  schedule  left  as  it 
is,  but  said  that  if  the  committee  saw  fit 
to  raise  the  rates  the  manufacturers  of 
clothing  should  have  a  higher  differential 
between  the  cloth  and  finished  garment 
duties.  Differential  of  10  per  cent  was 
proposed  yesterday  by  the  woolen  worsted 
and  yarn  manufacturerers,  who  also  sup¬ 
ported  the  growers’  plea  for  higher  raw 
duties. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  Republican,  of 
Kansas,  introduced  Feb.  11  in  the  Senate 
his  joint  resolution  designed  to  strengthen 
the  Kellogg  anti-war  treaty  by  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  President  to  place  an  embargo  on 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  any  coun¬ 
try  violating  the  pact.  At  the  same  time 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  Repub¬ 
lican,  of  New  York,  introduced  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  in  the  House.  While  the 
Capper  resolution  will  not  be  acted  upon 
during  the  remaining  days  of  the  current 
session  and  likely  not  until  December  in 
the  first  session  of  the  71st  Congress,  it 
was  certain  that  it  will  meet  with  the 
heaviest  opposition  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  place,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  naming  the  aggressor  in 
international  disputes  of  the  future. 

If  the  average  per  capita  circulation  of 
money  in  the  United  States  is  an  accurate 
indication,  each  person  in  the  Nation  has 
$2.69  less  now  than  at  the  end  of  1928. 
The  monthly  circulation  statement  issued 
by  the  Treasury  shows  that  the  per  capita 
circulation  Jan.  31  was  $39.07,  while  on 
Dec.  31,  1928,  it  amounted  to  $41.76. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— No  person 
who  violates  or  interferes  in  any  way 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Pennsylvania 
dog  law  can  recover  damages  caused  by 
dogs  to  his  or  her  live  stock  or  poultry, 
according  to  a  recent  opinion  of  far- 
reaching  significance  rendered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  to  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  After  explaining 
that  the  “owner”  of  a  dog  is  any  person 
who  harbors  a  dog,  has  it  in  his  care  or 
permits  it  to  remain  on  or  about  premises 
occupied  by  him,  the  opinion  points  out 
that  any  person  who  keeps  an  unlicensed 
dog,  permits  a  dog  to  run  at  large,  or  does 
not  have  his  dog  properly  tagged,  is  vio¬ 
lating  the  law  and  cannot  recover  dam¬ 
ages  when  his  live  stock  or  poultry  is 
killed  or  injured  by  dogs.  It  is  stated 
further  that  if  the  person  making  the 
damage  claim,  withholds  or  suppresses 
testimony  to  obstruct  the  dog  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agents  in  their  efforts  to  locate  the 
dog  responsiblg^for  the  damage,  he  will  be 
deprived  of  his  right  to  recover. 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  Kansas  Legis¬ 
lature  would  allow  ranchers  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  to  kill  wild  horses, 
thousands  of  which  are  ruining  wheat 
fields.  They  cannot  now  be  disposed  of 
until  they  are  captured  and  held  for  one 
year. 


HULL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

March  and  April  Chicks  as  Low  as  9t 

s-  2-  £®GHORN8  S.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  RED! 

S.  C.  ROCKS  and  REDS  S.  C.  W.  L.  TANCItED  am 

HEAVY  MIXED-LIGHT  MIXED  WYCKOFF  STitAL 
100*  live  delivery.  V.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  McAlistervllle,  Pa 


HANSON  STRAIN  CHICKS 

from  large  N.  J.  Certified  Trapnested  Breeders.  Circular 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm  Montvale,  N.  JL 


D  11  i  t  Cl  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
ru  ns  lor  dSlfi  White  Leghorns,  8-10  weeks 
„  “  ,  .  Jr  ,  C  old.  Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  I  ARM,  Westfield,  N.  1.  Phone  Weatlleld  1629 


Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

Every  breeder  trapnested  and  every  chick  from  our  own 
egg.  One  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and  partic¬ 
ulars  write,  DOUOLaston  manor  farm,  Pnlaslii,  >  y 


C  n  R  I  RFfl  RHIfiKS  Blood-tested.  M.  A.  C.  Strain. 
O.U.il.  I.  ItCH  unlUlVO  Electrically  hatched  chicks. 
Weekly  hatches  every  Tuesday.  Order  early.  B.  &  C. 

POULTRY  FARM,  Tel.  175-M,  Amherst,  Mass. 


White  Pekin  BABY  DUCKLINGS  *£?„• 

8  3  0—100.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  with  order. 

SHALLOW  BROOK  FARMS  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Rosemont 

Chicks 

Hatches  Every  Week  This  Month 

Bigger  March  Hatches  Coining 

IN  THEY  GO!  Sixty  or  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  eggs  every  week  are  being  tuck¬ 
ed  into  our  incubators.  That  will  mean  big  March 
hatches,  but  none  too  big  to  meet  the  great  demand 
for  Chicks  of  Rosemont  quality. 

If  you  want  March  or  April  Chicks,  now  is  the 
time  to  order.  Don’t  hesitate;  our  Guarantee  of 
“Complete  satisfaction  to  every  customer”  gives 
you  100*  protection.  Ask  for  new  low  March  prices. 

GIANT  FREE  FOLDER  pictures  Rosemont  Chicks 
in  natural  colors— six  leading  breeds.  Write  today. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont, 

Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


Get  More  Eggs 
and  Better  Eggs 


WENE  Specialty-bred  S.  C.  WhiteJLeghorn  Chicks 
and  Pullets  will  earn  you  those  EXTRA  profits 
which  make  poultry-keeping  worthwhile.  Thev 
are  hatched  from  chalk-white  eggs  averaging  at 
least  21  ounces  to  the  dozen,  laid  by  mature  hens 
weighing  1  lbs.  or  more  eapli. 

All  our  Leghorn  breeders  are  blood-tested  and 
State  Supervised,  For  Broilers  and  Roasters, 
order  WENE  White  Blood-Tested  Wyandotte- 
White  Rock  ,CToss-Bred  Chicks.  They  make  the 
finest  market  birds, we  Jhave  ever  seen. 

Straight  heavy[breods.  Barred  and  White  Rocks  MT 
White  Wyandottes  and  R.I.  Reds— all  blood  tested.  5 
W rite  for  illustrated  Folder  and  Mating  List  ™ 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J .  -  ® 

■MHaaids 
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MEDAL  CHICKS 
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CHICKS 
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BABY  CHICKS 

It.  I.  Reds . 

B.  Rocks . 

S.  C.  VV.  Leghonw. 

Heavy  Mixed . 

White  Rocks . 

Buff  Orpingtons... 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  .. 

livery  guaranteed.  Will  shipC.  O.  D.  or  cash  witli  order. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  600 

Wh„  B..  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.75  $5.50  $10.00  $49.00 

Hocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  3.50  7.00  13.00  64.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  3.25  6.60  12.00  69.00 

Light  Broilers .  2.75  4.50  8. 00  89.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100*  delivery.  Post¬ 
age  paid.  Hogan  tested  flocks.  19  years  in  business. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  pa. 


HEALTHY,  FREE 
RANGE  STOCK 


CHICKS,  9c  UP 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 
Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Millerstown.  Pa. 

DISCARD  YOUR  LEGHORN  MALES 

of  unknown  ancestry  and  buy  production  bred  Official¬ 
ly  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Out  cross  to  increase 
Size,  Vitality,  Production,  Egg  Quality.  Three  hundred 
'200  eggers”  and  two  “300-eggers”.  Our  own  breeding. 
National  Headquarters  Superior  Egg  Quality.  Attrac¬ 
tive  Prices.  EGG  and  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R, 
Trumunsburg,  New  York. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron- Holly  wood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.  4>  P. 

Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Onlv 

BABY  CHICKS .  18c  each 

N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS  25c  each 

„  K.  Successors 

lsox  422  Aluttltuuk,  N.  Y.  ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 

"Buy  Breeders*  Better  Bred  Chicks” 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN  CHIX  K.  I.  RED 

Officially  More  Winning  Production  Pens  in  8  years 
than  any  other  Strain  of  Beds. 

Petersime  Electrically  Hatched 

100*  Live  and  D.  W.  D.  Free  delivery  Guaranteed. 
Catalog.  WALKER  HATCHERIES.  Marlboro,  N.  H. 


/■»¥ Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tailored 
l.llll  N  Barron  English  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  my  own  flock,  1  2c.  100*  live  ar¬ 
rival.  Circular.  E.  L.  MU  VF.lt  -  MeAlUterville,  Peium. 

Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rocks  shipped  on  our  100*  guarantee  and  special  offer. 

HHOOKS1IIE  POULTRY  FAltM,  lit,  1,  Chambemtiurff,  Feimu.  j 

CHICKS — S.  O.  White  Leghorns— 1  ’ure  Hollywood  I 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
free.  SUN.NYHIUF  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Friendship,  New  York 


lafrhinor  Fotrc  f,om  selected  high  producing  s.  c. 
laidling  CggS  W.  Leghorn  Hens,  880  per  loon. 

H.  Shepard,  Sup*.,  N.  T.  G.  FARM,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


Rhode:  ISLAND  WHITE  BREEDERS— Best  strains. 
Prices  reasonable.  ALICE  TRAMMELL,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


Buy  3  to  8  Week  Old  Brooded  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  all  ready  started  this  year.  Any  age  you  want 
from  three  to  eight  weeks  of  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  way  of  getting  your  chicks.  Offers  wonder¬ 
ful  possibilities.  Read  about  its  advantages.IICan  also  furnish  baby;  chicks 
if  you  prefer.  . 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS — Lansdale,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Box  20  Pa  F»r|"»riy  Poultry  Specialist 
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the  eagle  nest  hatchery  company 

Box  50  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  WO  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leshorns  $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $1 10 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 

Profit  Bred  Chicks 

County  Line  Chicks  are  from  proven  produc¬ 
ers.  They  can  be  secured  in  five  breeds — S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  lleds,  Barred  and  White 
Hocks  and  White  Wyandottes  all  from  range 
reared  healthy  bred-to-lay  parents.  Send 
for  folder  which  gives  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion  every  poultry  raiser  should  know. 
County  Line  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Box  It,  Telford,  Penna. 


CORN  BELT  CHICKS 

Seventeen  varieties  of  Illinois  State  Ac¬ 
credited  Chicks.  For  five  consecutive 
years  every  breeder  has  been  selected 
and  leg  banded  by  Official  State  Inspec¬ 
tors.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Hear  our 
program  over  W.  L.  S.  every  Saturday 
__  night  at  8:00  P.  M. 

CORN  BELT  HATCHERIES  D  Owners 
Box  69  Gibson  City,  Ill. 


Pi..  n„L„  PklsL-  Five  extra  fliven  with  ovary 

Quality  Baby  UllICKS  box  ol  one  hundred  ordered. 

APRIL  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Butt,  Black . $14.00  per  100 

Barred  llocks,  lteds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  .  16.00  per  100 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Buff  Orpingtons..  IH.00  per  100 
March  *3  more;  May  $3  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  for  hatching.  Ouds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10c  Light  and  Heavy  ltc, 

AH  Heavy  14c  Better  Older  now.  Will  send  C.  0.1). 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  liusky 
Chicks  hatched  fr  m  healthy  free  range  bleeders  that 
win  live  crow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  1  ostage 

prepaid  ’  Live  delivery..  Send  *°r  to™®*'  S0 1  VLoo 1604 
IIATCIIERY, 849  Main  St.,IIaeken8ack,N.  J.  Phone  1603«i  1604 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

BLOOD  TESTED  AND  VTILITY  STOCK 
Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and 
Mixed.  Pekin  Ducklings. 

Also  two  and  six  weeks  old  Chicks. 

Write  lor  Circular  and  Prices 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks 
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Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barron  and  Wyckotr  Leghorns....  12.  0  57. oO  110 

Barred  Hocks  and  K.  I.  lteds .  ,4.00, 

Light  Mixed .  $#.00  Heavy  Mixed. . .  .  $12.00 

For  March  and  April.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New 
circular  free,  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 
C1.EAK  SPUING  IIATCIIEUY 
P.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  MoAHstervIlle.  Pn, 

for  March  aud  April  Delivery 
1  oo %  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns... . $3-50 

Barred  Hex .  4.00 

Rhode  island  lteds .  4.00 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4.50 
Light  Mixed.  * .  3  00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3  50  - - -  - 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Penna. 

Baloy  CliioKs 

From  Free  ltange  Selected  Flocks 
Lots —  50  ’ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.50 

S.  C.  Barred  Hocks  and  Reds  7.50 

Light  Mixed  .  4  SO 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  - 

100*  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
ffllR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R  0  No  3.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


LftNCKSTER  OUftLlTy  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 
Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery  Rt.20  Lancaster.  O 
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BARRON 


LEG  HORN 

CHICKS 

,  From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 

|  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  any  week  after 
Feb.  11th,  at  $1  6  per  100,  $77  per  500, 
*160  per  1000.  100*  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

10*  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Klelnlollersvlllo,  Pa. 


Tj  »  DV'  PUirVll  DELIVERY  OTTER  FEBRUARY  15TH. 
|j/\0  I  Li  3  1  v-Aj  pu||  Count  and  Quality  Guaranteed. 

Free  Range  Bred 

White  and  Broun  Leg-horns 
White  and  Barred  Hocks  • 

Rhode  Island  lteds  -  -  . 

Anconas  and  Itlk.  Leghorns 
Write  for  catalog  and  special  discount  on  early  orders. 
For  Greater  Prolil  TOSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 
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Wyckoff  and  Tancred 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guara-  teed. 

J.  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA 


Raise  Strong  fiea/thy  Chicks  in  A 


»  Thp  Shnrt  flnf  tn  Riff  PnnIfrvPrnfits 


The  Short  Cut  to  Big  Poultry  Profits 

Buy  or  hatch  your  chicks  earlier  and  get  higher 
prices.  Put  them  in  a  Martin  Metal  Brooder 
House  where  they  grow  faster,  stronger,  healthier. 
Martin-raised  chicks  live  —  and  THRIVE1  Monroeville 
(Ohio)  Hatchery  writes:  “Raised  97%.”  A.J.  Swlneford 
says:  “Had  2-lb.  broilers  in  8  weeks."  The  Martin  la 
FIREPROOF,  rat  and  weazel  proof,  sanitary,  dry,  warm 
— even  In  zero  weather  —  stove  in  center,  no  corners, 
no  crowding.  Ideally  ventilated  —  free  from  drafts. 
Cool  in  hot  weather.  “Cell-O-Glass"  windows  admit 
sun’s  violet  rays.  Quickly,  easily  converted  into  Winter 
laying  house.  Frank  Braymen  writes:  “This  Winter 
am  averaging  29  eggs  daily  from  36  Pullets,’.', You,  too, 
can  make  big  profits  with  a  Martin.  v 

rprr  condensed  course 

rnbhi  IN  POULTRY  RAISING 

There's  a  correct  size  Martin  for  every  farm.  Shipped 
knocked  down  —  easy  to  put  up.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Low 
priced.  EASY  PAYMENTS.  Send 
Coupon  quick  for  all  particulars,  in¬ 
cluding  FREE  Poultry  Course  Offer. 

Do  it  Now. 

THE  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

731  Longview  Ave., Mansfield, Ohio  low- 

s.  priced  Model  just 

«  ontl  Designed  for 

TMAIkTOPA^jgggg 

mJtHd  Martin  Steel  Products  Co.,  731  Longview 
Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Send  all  particulars  of 
the  new,  improved  Martin  Metal  Brooder  Houses  —  also 
details  of  FREE  Poultry  Course  Offer. 

Name- 

Address- 


Tire  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Fun  As  Well  As  Work  on  the 
Farm 

Here’s  the  plan  of  one  farmer  to  keep 
his  children  contented  on  the  farm.  He 
provided  sufficient  amusement  and  exer¬ 
cise  to  fill  in  any  spare  time  they  might 
have  from  regular  farm  work.  He  had  a 
flock  of  ten  youngsters  with  no  hill  for 
them  to  slide  on  their  sleds.  So  be  built 
a  big  toboggan  in  one  side  of  his  large 
farm  yard.  This  artificial  slide  con¬ 
nected  a  long  slippery  surface  on  the 
ground. 

In  the  backyard  he  constructed  a  frame 
work  with  a  cap  from  which  dropped 
ropes  and  rings  for  a  variety  of  trapeze 
performances. 

On  still  another  section  of  the  home 
premises  he  caused  to  be  erected  a  full 
set  of  appurtenances  for  basketball,  in¬ 
cluding  a  pair  of  basket  boards.  These 
fixtures  were  all  built  of  good  lumber  and 
then  painted.  The  slide  alone  remains 
unpainted. 

Around  about  are  seen  the  evidences 
of  a  good  farm  well  farmed.  The  boys 
do  the  work.  The  barn  and  other  build¬ 
ings  are  modernly  built  and  painted,  in¬ 
cluding  a  four-car  garage  sheltering  that 
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roost,  a  ribbon  of  the  liquid  being  poured 
along  the  top  of  the  perch.  If  it  proves 
as  generally  efficient  as  blue  ointment  or 
sodium  fluoride,  it  will  undoubtedly  dis¬ 
place  these  latter  insecticides  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  used. 

One  week  for  fowls  of  the  lighter 
breeds ;  10  days  or  more  for  the  heavier 
birds  are  probably  safe  rules  for  insuring 
fertility  of  eggs  after  mating.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  circumstances  in  each  case. 
With  Leghorns,  eggs  have  proven  fertile 
within  less  than  three  days  from  mating; 
the  majority  of  the  eggs  within  four  days, 
but  such  short  periods  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  w’here  time  of  year,  conditions  of 
housing  and  yarding,  etc.,  might  make 
them  altogether  too  short.  The  longer 
the  time  that  can  be  given,  the  better. 

M.  B.  D. 


What  Ailed  the  Kens? 

Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  disease 
my  chickens  had?  Their  heads  swelled; 
were  blind  for  a  while  and  their  toes  fell 
off.  They  are  walking  on  stubs.  If  I 
burn  the  grass  around  the  brooder-house 
in  the  Spring  will  that  kill  the  germs  in 
the  ground?  Can  I  smoke  my  brooder- 
house  out  also  in  the  Spring  with  old 


when  fed  on  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
For  every  drop  contains  vitamins — we 
prove  it  before  we  sell  it.  Made  from  the 
pick  of  the  Atlantic’s  choicest  codfish. 
Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Gal¬ 
lon  to  try  $2.35.  Send  no  money —  pay 
the  postman.  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER 
OIL  CO.  Dept.  R-202,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Corforis 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 
Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


A  Farm  Toboggan  Slide 


many  power  cars.  All  of  the  farm  ani¬ 
mals  show  good  breeding. 

The  name  of  this  farmer  is  William 
B.  Sebastian,  his  farm  is  on  the  Talcott 
road  and  forms  a  show  place  among  the 
better  farms  of  Cook  Co.,  Ill. 

J.  Jj.  GRAFF. 


501- HOT 
ELECTRIC 


Brooders 


Catalog  FREEc 

By  all  means,  write  to¬ 
day  for  our  New  Big 
Catalog-Folder  and  see 
the  wonderful  Brooder 
offers  we  have  for  poul¬ 
try  raisers  this  season. 
New  i  mcro vementa  have 
been  made  on  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Twin  -  Float  Sol  -  Hot 
Wickle as  Brooder  that 
makea  the  “World’s  Best 
Brooder.” 

Better  Than  Ever 

Catalog  also  tells  all  about 
the  Sol-Hot  Air-Blast — a 
drum  type  brooder  for  large 
brooder  houses.  Also  the 
famous  Sol-Hot  RED-HED 
1  Coal  Brooder,  and  Sol-Hot 
Electric  Brooder.  Don’t  buy 
any  brooder  until  you  get 
our  catalog  aud  learn  all 
about  the  Sol-Hot  line — the 
brooders  that  are  far  ahead 
,of  all  others  for  depend¬ 
ability,  efficiency  and  ease 
of  operation.  Write  today. 

H.  M.  SHEER  00.  | 

Dept.63  QUINCY,  ILL- 


Error  in  Feeding 

I  would  like  to  have  someone  tell  me 
what  was  wrong  with  some  of  our  baby 
chicks.  We  got  500  Barred  Rocks,  and 
they  were  the  best  we  ever  had.  We 
started  them  on  rolled  oats  and  commer¬ 
cial  starter  with  about  40  per  cent  dried 
buttermilk.  After  one  week  we  gave  them 
some  chick  grain  and  fresh  well  water, 
warm.  Well  got  dry,  then  gave  chicks  soft 
water,  and  for  two  weeks  the  chicks  did 
well.  Then  trouble  started.  Some  started 
to  sit  down  to  eat,  some  were  lame  and 
dizzy.  "  • 

New  York. 

I  judge  that  your  trouble  came  from 
overfeeding  upon  animal  protein  in  the 
form  of  dried  buttermilk.  If  you  added 
this  product  to  a  mash  that  already  con¬ 
tained  sufficient  protein,  making  it  con¬ 
stitute  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  mixture, 
you  certainly  overdid  things.  I  he  addi¬ 
tion  of  dried  buttermilk  to  the  amount  of 
40  per  cent  of  the  mash  has  been  ad\o- 
cated  by  the  California  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  as  a  reventive  of  cocc-odiosis,  the 
idea  being  to  keep  a  large  amount  of  milk 
sugar  constantly  flowing  through  the 
chick’s  digestive  tract.  Such  heavy  ani¬ 
mal  protein  feeding  can  be  continued  but 
two  or  t'-u-ee  weeks,  or  less,  however,  and 
the  continued  use  of  buttermilk  in  this 
amount  is  not  advocated.  8-  D’  . 


straw — just  start  it  going  and  let  it 
smoke?  w-  M. 

New  York. 

Swollen  heads  and  blindness  usually 
indicate  roup,  though  severe  cases  of 
chickenpox  may  cause  similar  conditions. 
Toes  fall  off  when  joints  become  diseased 
through  some  infection,  possibly  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

No,  burning  the  grass  will  not  destroy 
the  germs  that  infest  old  ground  long 
used  by  poultry.  Even  liming  apd  plow¬ 
ing  can  do  but  little  unless  repeated  for 
several  seasons,  giving  the  sun  and  air 
time  to  destroy  disease  germs  in  the  soil, 
turned  up  and  exposed  to  them.  The 
longer  that  the  ground  is  kept  in  con¬ 
tinuous  use,  the  more  thoroughly  satu¬ 
rated  with  disease  it  become  and  the  long¬ 
er  it  will  require  any  measures  to  make 
it  wholesome. 

Burning  old  straw  in  the  poultry  house 
would  certainly  smoke  it  out ;  the  chances 
of  sending  it  up  in  smoke  might  be  good. 
Smoke,  however,  will  not  disinfect  a 
building,  neither  will  the  burning  of  sul¬ 
phur  under  any  conditions  that  are  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  ordinary  poultry  house. 
Cleaning  with  hoe  and  broom  and  paint¬ 
ing  or  spraying  the  clean  walls  and  floor 
with  some  efficient  antiseptic  solution  is 
the  only  practical  method  of  disinfection. 
Freshly-made  whitewash  comes  next,  and. 
in  a  thorough  job,  will  follow  cleaning 
and  spraying.  M.  B.  D. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breedersselected  and  leg  banded 
by  men  trained  by  Ohio  Poultry 
Improvement  Association  and  au¬ 
thorized  accredited  inspectors. 
Leghorns,  12c  each.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy¬ 
andottes,  14c  each.  Light  Brahmas,  18c 
each.  Write  for  catalogue  and  special 
price  on  300  or  more— Box  112. 

THE  WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

WHARTON, 
OHIO 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  forf’atalog  nnd 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
(slip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  CHICKS 

1  — WHITE  LEGHORN  UntGIVJ 

BE  Send  orders  now'  for  March  and  April 

I  ■kJJ  $12.00  per  100  $57.50.  500— $110.00  1000 
PHUV  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
1  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Poultry  Lice;  Fertility  of 
Eggs 

Will  vou  let  me  know  if  it  is  advisable 
to  use  Black  Leaf  40  as  a  prevention  for 
lice?  How  long  must  I  keep  the  roosters 
with  the  breeders  before  eggs  are  safe  tor 
hatching?  I- 

The  use  of  Black  Leaf  40  as  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  body  lice  upon  poultry  is  a 
new  procedure  that  has  endorsement 
where  it  has  been  tried,  though  it  accom¬ 
plishes  its  results  in  a  rather  remarkable 
way.  Further  and  more  general  use  will 
demonstrate  its  efficacy  or  lack  of  it  un¬ 
der  varied  conditions.  It  is  applied  to  the 
perches  shortly  before  the  fowls  go  to 


Another  Non -Molting  Hen 

In  regaru  to  the  letter  written  by 
A..  S.,  on  page  101,  I  have  an  Ancona 
hen  that  is  going  on  two  years  and  has 
not  molted  yet.  She  is  an  excellent  layer 
and  the  mother  of  my  pullet  that  won 
first  prize  at  the  Rochester  Poultry  Show, 
1929.  THOMAS  M.  HAYES. 


A  farmer  who  was  much  troubled 
trespassers  during  the  nutting  searp? 
consulted  with  a  botanical  friend,  f 
botanist  furnished  him  with  the  teehni  a 
name  of  the  hazel,  and  the  farmer  P‘a.c 
the  following  notice  at  conspicuous  Pom,^ 
about  his  premises:  “Trespassers,  tax 
warning !  All  persons  entering  this  woo 
do  so  at  their  own  risk,  for, 
common  snakes  are  not  often  found,  t 
Corylus  Avellana  abounds  everywne 
about  here,  and  never  gives  warning 
its  presence.”  The.  place  was  unmolesr 
that  year,  and  the  farmer  gathered  u 
crop  in  peace.— The  CiuuclimaBi 
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Baby  Chicks 

deserve 

Oatmeal ,  too 

Give  Them  this  Life  -  Saving ,  Strength- 
Building  Nourishment  contained  in  Ful- 
O-Pep  Chick  Starter ,  a  balanced  ration 
prepared  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company 


FRESH,  pure  oatmeal!  Nothing  bet¬ 
ter  for  little  fellows’  diet,  as  every¬ 
body  knows. 

And  how  you  see  it  "work”  when  you 
put  this  wonderful  food— properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  blended  — into  baby  chicks! 
What  husky,  healthy,  ready-for-work  or 
-market  chickens  you  grow ! 

A  Scientific  Ration 

Oatmeal,  from  sound  choice  grain  is 
the  base  of  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter,  a  balanced  ration  in  dry  mash 
form  that  is  made  right  in  the  same 
mills  where  Quaker  cereals  are  prepared. 

This  famous  ration  was  developed  upon 
scientific  findings  and  each  year  in¬ 
creases  its  popularity.  It  contains  mo¬ 
lasses  (preventive  of  coccidiosis)  and 
both  cod  liver  oil  and  cod  liver  meal. 
Also,  valuable  proteins,  important  min¬ 
erals,  grains  —  all  in  exactly  the  pro¬ 
portions  that  scientific  research  and 
experiment  have  proved  best. 


It’s  All  Feed  —  Every  Bit 
All  of  these  select  feedstuffs  are  ground 
to  the  proper  texture  for  tiny,  tender 
crops.  They  are  thoroughly  mixed  by 
modern  machines  so  that  at  every  mouth¬ 
ful  the  baby  chick  gets  "something  of 
everything.” 

No  picking  apart;  no  waste;  no  foreign 
or  inedible  matter;  just  food — real  nour¬ 
ishment — every  bit  of  it. 

What  Cod  Liver  Meal  Does 
The  cod  liver  meal  seems  to  multiply 
the  nourishment  in  other  ingredients, 
keeps  appetites  keen,  and  helps  to  build 
strong,  capable  organs,  better  blood,  and 
thus  prevents  anemia. 

With  all  of  its  advantages,  Quaker  Ful- 
O-Pep  Chick  Starter  is  actually  cheaper 
to  use;  costs  less  because  it  goes  farther. 
It’s  easy  and  pleasant  to  handle;  saves 
time  and  labor;  ready  for  use  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  blue-and- white  striped 
sack. 


And  easy  to  buy,  too!  Quaker  dealers 
everywhere  want  a  chance  to  show  you 
how  to  turn  your  baby  chicks  into 
heavy-laying  pullets  or  heavy-weighing 
meat  birds.  If  you  don’t  know  your 
Quaker  Dealer  write  us  direet. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Oatmeal  Cornmeal 

626  Eggs  72  Eggs 

In  a  test  conducted  at  Liberty  Villa  Farm,  fifty 
pullets  raised  on  oatmeal  feeds  produced  626 
eggsintheirfirst28daysof  eggrecord.  Fiftypul- 
lets  raised  on  the  same  rations — except  for  the 
substitution  of  cornmeal  for  oatmeal  —  pro¬ 
duced  72  eggs  in  the  same  period.  Oatmeal 
builds  pullets  of  the  laying  type;  well- 
developed,  healthy  birds  that  want  to  work. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP  CHICK  STARTER 
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NATIONAL  “SUPER-BRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  tor  1939. 
Insure  next  winter’s  poultry  profits  by  ordering 
NATIONAL  “SUPER-BRED”  CHICKS  NOW. 

We  breed  and  hatch  13  of  the  leading  breeds.  Send  for  our 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  with  prices  on  our  utility  and  spe¬ 
cial  mated  chicks.  All  chicks  sent  prepaid.  We  guarantee 
100%  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  Member  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Association.  You  will  save  money  by 
writing  us  now. 

GUICK  FARMS  BOX  406  MIFFLIN  TOWN,  PENN  A. 


^ODUCT/Oa. 

lfcf[KAui« 


Prices  Lower  than  Usual  ■ 


Egg-bred  chicks  from  high-pro¬ 
duction  ancestry.  Nine  profitable 
varieties,  carefully  bred  and  se¬ 
lected  for  many  years.  Customers 
report  complete  satisfaction.  We 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
Free  catalog  sent  on  request. 
Fostoria  Hatchery,  Nye  Brothers, 


Send  only  $1  down.  We  will  ship 
your  chicks  on  date  specified  C. 
O.  D.  Avoid  disappointment  by 
reserving  your  shipping  date  now. 
Breeders  which  produce  Nye 
Brothers’  chicks  have  free  farm 
range.  • 

Owners,  Dept.  17,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain....  $12.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  Select .  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 

He  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2c. 
50  chicks  add  Xc.  Full  count.  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Hank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.W.  Leghorns 

Bd.  Rocks -R.I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and 
booklet,  describing  our 
farm,  stock,  etc.  Our 
Tancred  Strain  Leghorns 
are  as  good  as  the  best. 
Eighteen  years  in  the  chick 
and  chicken  business. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  R.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeanttvilie,  N.  J. 


B 


RAMBLE’S 

Quality  CHIC  KS 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  Wyandottes. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed 

Immediate  delivery— Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties— White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Red*.  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

Carefully  selected  two-year-old  hens  mated  to  excep¬ 
tionally  well  developed  cockerels,  direct  from  the  Tan¬ 
cred  Farms,  near  the  Pacific  Coast.  Guaranteed  250  to 
285  egg  strain.  Ask  for  folder. 

PRICES  OF  BABY  CHICKS-POSTPAID 
25 — $3.75,  50 — $7.25, 100-$14.00,  5O0-$67.50 

STANDARD  BREEDING  FARMS 
jSox  jc  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (DIRECT) 
CERTIFIED  AND  SUPERVISED 
large  size,  high  production. 

BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
H.C.  ASHBERYftSON  BOX-R  SODUS.  N.  Y. 


B.  W.  D.  Tested  White  Leghorns 

Cockerels  and  Baby  Chicks  from  Pedigreed  and  Certified 
Hens.  Largest  flock  of  Certified  Hens  in  State  for  two 
years.  R.  O.  P.  record  hen  307  eggs  for  year,  330  for 
laying  period.  GABRIEL'S  I.EGHOItN  FAKM,  Odes..,  W.T. 

New  England  Bred  Leghorns 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
eastern  states  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  \  eai  Book 
— free — to  poultry  keepers  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Gives  housing,  trapnosting,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans;  our  35  years’ experience  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  and  reasons  why  we  can  sell  Chicks  guaranteed 

to  be  more  profitable  than  any  other  you  can  buy _ 

LORD  FARMS,  671  FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


Our  Winning  Leghorn  Pen  at  Bergen 
Contest  Also  Laid  the  Largest  Eggs 

Our  chicks  from  cockerels  with  two  generations 
300-egg  blood,  all  our  breeders  N.  J.  Certified, 
blood  tested.  R.  O.  P.  chicks  from  famous  contest 
hens  for  sale.  Free  catalog  and  service  letters. 

WHITE  HEN  BREEDING  FARM 
p,  Vreelnnd  Box  R  Little  Falls,  N,  J. 


s.  c.  w 

LEGHORN 

Si  5.00  per  liun. 
William  Moss 


BABY  CHIX 

10 %  deposit  required  on  all  orders. 

Rhluebeck,  N.  Y 


Purebreds— R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks. 
Brown  Leghorns;  selected  layers, 
farm  flocks.  White  Leghorn,  2 
year  liens  and  pedigreed  cocks.  Mrs.  Frank  Meier, 
Meier  lMnekuoll  Form,  Noxon  Bond,  Poughkeepsie,  5.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed  at  SI  6.00  per  100;  $47.00 
per  300;  S77.00  per  500;  $150  per  1000, 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


MARCH  and  APRIL  PRICES 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  . . .  .12Vic  each 
BARRED  ROCKS  . 14c  each 

R.  I.  REDS . 16c  each 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS . 18c  each 

We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad.  or  send  for  folder. 


OUR  MOTTO  : 

“A  square  deal  to  all.” 

29th  Season 

MEADOW  BROOK 
POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 


pn<fc  o' 
CHICKS 


FlUt  ’ 

ICATALOC^ 

1200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P-  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER. 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorn  Chix 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Having  long,  deep  rectangular  bodies,  the  kind  the 
commercial  egg  farmer  wants.  For  the  past  3  years 
three-fourth  of  our  chicks  were  purchased  by  these 
men,  they  know  a  good  hen  when  they  see  her.  Write 
us  for  our  literature,  it  is  free. 

PRICES:  $12.00  per  100.  $57.50- 
500,  $110—1000. 


CHIX 


When  to  Feed  Chicks 

Some  poultry  specialists  say  that.  4S 
hours  is  the  longest  time  that  baby  chicks 
should  be  withheld  from  feed ;  others  say 
72  hours.  M.  S. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Poultrymen  differ  in  this,  as  in  other 
details  of  chick  management,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  chicks  are  live  ani¬ 
mals,  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
a  certain  extent  to  unfavorable  conditions. 
This  makes  the  laying  down  of  hard  and 
fast  laws  impossible ;  the  chick  is  likely 
to  disregard  some  of  them. 

The  reason  for  delay  in  feeding  a  newly 
hatched  chick  is  that  it  draws  into  its 
body  before  leaving  the  shell  the  yolk  of 
the  egg  from  which  it  was  hatched.  This 
yolk  serves  as  its  first  food.  To  add  more 
before  this  is  digested  would  be  simply  to 
overload  the  digestive  organs.  This  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  early  nourishment  of  young 
birds,  giving  them  time  to  gain  strength 
and  activity  before  being  obliged  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  mother  or  their  own  efforts 
for  food,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
nature.  As  this  yolk  will  suffice  for  72 
hours  of  life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed 
before  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

Chicks,  as  they  come  from  the  incuba¬ 
tor  or  nest,  vary  in  age,  however,  and 
what  would  be  72  hours  for  some  would 
be  much  longer  for  others.  Probably  the 
best  rule  for  feeding  a  flock  of  youngsters 
is  to  say  from  48  to  72  hours  from  time 
of  leaving  incubator  or  nest,  not  setting 
a  definite  time  limit  that  could  not  apply 
alike  to  those  first  hatched  and  those  last 
to  leave  the  shell.  M.  B.  D. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C  W.L.,  Wyckoff  Strain  S3. 50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
S.  C.  Brown  Leohorns  -  3.50  6.50  1 2.00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

S  C  Buff  Orpinotons  -  -  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  •  3.00  5  00  9  00  42  50  80 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

Superior  Quality 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Officially  Supervised  breed¬ 
ers,  B.  W.  D.  tested.  250-egg  blood  in  our  matings.  This 
stock  will  give  you  a  high  producing  flock  of  pullets 
next  fall  when  eggs  are  high.  Also  Quality  Rhode  Island 
Beds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks, 
Started  Chicks,  10-12-week-old  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  Our 
prices  are  low  for  the  quality  we  offer.  Write  for  free 
interesting  catalog  which  gives  all  facts. 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


Handling  Small  Flock 

I  have  16  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
the  pullets  are  just  starting  to  lay.  What 
is  a  good  ration,  not  fattening,  to  feed 
them?  I  have  been  feeding  them  hot  mash 
in  the  morning  and  corn.  Should  I  leave 
dry  mash  in  front  of  them  all  day,  or  is 
the  wet  mash  enough  in  the  morning? 

I  want  to  feed  them  right  so  they  will 
keep  up  their  egg  production.  Are  raw 
potato  skins  all  right  to  feed  them,  or 
should  they  be  cooked  first?  They  are  in 
their  Winter  quarters  now;  if  a  warm 
day  comes  is  it  all  right  to  let  them  in 
the  yard?  A.  F. 

If  you  keep  but  16  birds,  you  can  hardly 
afford  to  mix  a  mash  yourself,  and  will 
find  it  more  satisfactory  to  purchase  one 
of  the  good  commercial  brands  that  are 
doubtless  sold  in  your  town.  Cracked  corn 
or  corn  and  wheat  in  equal  proportions,  or 
any  proportions  you  choose,  say  two  of 
corn  and  one  of  wheat,  will  make  a  hard 
grain  raUon  to  go  with  any  mash.  You 
may  take  your  choice  of  feeding  a  moist, 
not  wet,  mash  daily  or  keeping  the  mash, 
dry,  always  before  the  flock.  You  are 
more  apt  to  overfeed  if  you  give  a  wet 
mash,  and  most  poultrymen  prefer  to  keep 
a  hopper  of  dry  mash  before  the  birds, 
giving  a  small  amount  of  hard  grain  in 
the  morning  and  all  that  the  flock  will 
eat  before  they  go  to  roost  at  night. 

Probably  a  few  more  eggs  can  be  secured 
by  hand-feeding  a  moist  mash,  as  the  flock 
will  eat  more,  but  dry  mash  feeding  is 
more  safe  in  some  respects.  The  birds  will 
not  eat  too  much  of  it.  But  you  must 
keep  water  always  before  the  flock  or 
they  will  not  eat  enough. 

Raw  potato  skins  or  raw  potatoes  in 
moderate  quantity  are  all  right,  though 
inferior  to  such  raw  vegetables  as  cabbage 
or  beets.  I  should  prefer  to  keep  the  pul¬ 
lets  indoors  if  they  have  ample  room  and 
open  windows  to  keep  their  quarters  well 
lighted  and  dry,  but  they  may  be  given 
liberty  to  go  in  and  out  if  you  like.  R.  I. 
Red  pullets  should  weigh  about  4%  lbs., 
cockerels  7,  at  eight  months.  M.  b.  d. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 


Wh.  Wyandottes _ 

Rocks  or  Reds . 


..25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$450 

$8.50 

$1600 

$77  50 

$150 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

3.50 

6.50 

1200 

57.50 

110 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57  50 

no 

300 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 
Leaders  in  egj  production  100  500  ,0J® 

UTILIT1  FLOCKS  -  -  $12.00  $58.75  $115 

SPECIAL  MATING  -  1  8.00  85.00 

Satisfaction  ruaranteed.  PI.SH  FOUI.TRT 
EAltM  AM)  HATOIIEKY,  Port  Trevorton,  rooaa 


CHICKS ! 


From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  Box  7ft,  Richfield,  Pennu. 

Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
Wyckoff  Leghorns 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly 
BARGAIN  PRICE  $18.00  PER  HUNDRED 

Ten  per  cent  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Refund  if 
ordering  dates  are  filled.  Special — 200  chicks  weekly 
from  pedigreed  matings.  Price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  °,,ALBa\?Y6.  N3rY.St' 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  W.  L  Tancred  Strain . 


$81658 

Profit 

from  only 

1000  Chicks 

YES,  a  Kansas  farmer  made  more  than  $8oo  last 
season  from  iooo  chicks  hatched  by  a  quality 
chick  hatchery.  Read  what  he  says:  "I  never  made 
as  much  money  from  my  poultry  as  I  did  last  sea¬ 
son,  when  iooo  chicks  netted  me  a  clear  profit  ol 
$816.58.  I  am  sure  this  was  due  principally  to  the 
fact  that  the  chicks  I  got  were  the  best  I  ever  had.” 

You  can  make  profits  like  that 

Today  this  b»g  poultry  profit  is  offered  to  you.  It  i* 
offered  to  anyone,  whether  only  a  beginner,  or 
whether  a  poultry  raiser  of  long  experience.  It  is 
offered  to  anyone  who  will  get  quality  chicks  to 
start  with  .  .  .  and  that’s  important,  tremendously 
important. 

This  FREE  Book  will  guide 
you  to  bigger  profits 

There’s  one  sure  way  to  get  that 
kindofchicks.  ..the  kind  of  chicks 
that  pay  the  big  money.  Our  big 
FREE  book  will  tell  you  how  to  se¬ 
lect  them.  It  will  give  you  the  names 
and  addresses  of  hundreds  of 
hatcherymen  who  are  pledged  to 
give  you  exactly  the  quality  and 
breed  of  chicks  you  order. 

Mail  the  coupon  TODAY 

Get  this  book  now.  Plan  to  start  a  big  profit  flock 
this  season.  Don't  waste  another  year  hatching  your 
own  chicks.  Let  our  amazing  poultry  book  guide 
you  to  real  money  from  your  poultry  this  year.  And 
we  offer  to  send  this  book  to  you  absolutely  free. 
Just  mail  the  coupon. 

Let  This  Slogan  Be  Your  Guide 

Hfor  cheater  a>propits 

atcheryL.  hicks 

Hatcheries  that  ose  this  slogan  are  absolutely  reliable  can  b« 
depended  upon  to  deliver  exactly  the  quality  and  breed  of  chicka 
you  order,  and  will  guarantee  you  a  square  deal.  Patronize  the 
hatcheries  that  display  this  slogan. 


25 

50 

100 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

3.50 

6  50 

12.00 

2. 75 

6.00 

9.00 

Special  price  on  600  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 

P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Me Allstervltlo,  Pa. 


Campaign  Headquarters. 

If7  Third  National  Building.  Dayton.  Ohio 
Send  me  your  FREE  Book  "How  to  Succeed 
with  Poultry.” 


=i! 


Name  , 


P.  O. 


R.  F.  D. 


i  State. 


BUY 

HOFF'S 


DAY- 

OLD 


“VITALITY” 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  P.  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and 
vitality.  My  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  are  direct 
from  Tancred  Farms,  Kent,  Wash.,  and  are  bred  from 
trapnested  birds  with  records  of  251  to  290  eggs.  My 
chicks  are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby  chick  producers  with  41 
years  experience,  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large  but  what 
every  order  receives  my  personal  attention.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular.  Prices  are  less  than  you  would 
expect  to  pay  for  such  quality.  Write  me  and  you  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  No.  1  IB  Neshanic.  N.  J. 


&ETERSIME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred.  Rocks.  Reds, 
Wll.  Leghorns.  Catalog.  Garfcer  Hatchery,  Harrisonburg,  Vi 


-.1 


Cornstalks  in  Manure 

Is  there  anything  to  put  on  stalks  in 
the  barnyard  to  make  them  rot  so  they 
will  be  all  right  to  haul  out  in  the 
Spring  for  manure?  w.  L.  Q. 

It  is  practically  impossible  by  any 
method  we  know  to  get  these  long  stalks 
rotted  in  shape  so  that  they  will  handle 
well  in  the  manure  unless  they  can  be 
left  for  at  least  two  years.  Of  course 
this  is  not  ordinarily  a  practicable  thing. 
The  fiber  in  these  stalks  is  so  long  and 
strong  that  it  will  not  rot  in  a  year.  The 
best  plan  where  it  can  be  done  is  to  cut 
these  stalks  up  with  a  machine.  In  that 
way  they  work  up  with  other  manure  and 
can  be  handled  without  difficulty  even 
though  not  fully  rotted. 

We  have  known  cases  where  farmers 
who  had  no  stalk-cutting  machine  have 
put  a  large  block  on  and  where  the 
stalks  are  thrown  down  and  chopped  into 
three  or  four  lengths  with  a  broadax. 
This  may  seem  like  a  strange  thing  to  do. 
but  it  is  really  very  helpful,  and  does  not 
take  very  much  time.  Of  course  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  two  men  to  handle  it. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

q  breeders  ou  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 

jUUU  English  Strain,  with-  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  forliatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr,  &  May  delivery 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  7S  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CLOVERDALE  £&  LEGHORNS 

exclusively 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  by  Owner 
Continuously  for  17  Y’ears. 

From  one  pen  of  pullets,  87  made  R.  O.  P.  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  233  63  eggs.  Official.  Four  average  weights  of 
eggs  by  Supervisor,  23.70  oz.,  24.48  oz.,  24.96  oz.  and  25.90 
oz.  per  dozeu.  Yearly  average  weight  of  eggs,  Official 
24.66  oz.  pullets.  Yes.  pullet  No.  3517  laid  308  eggs,  but  it 
is  these  high  averages  of  large  eggs  that  count.  For  si* 
years  we  have  used  only  males  from  hens  laying  ideal 
pure  white  eggs,  240  or  over.  Reasonable  prices  on 
Cockerels,  Chicks  or  HatchingEggs.  Write  forcatalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Cockerels 

from  700  two  and  three-year-old  selected  and  trapnested 
4U-5  lb.  healthy  hens  mated  with  Vigorous,  Pedigreed 
Cockerels  with  Dams  records  250-303.  Hatching  Eggs, 
$9  per  100— $80  per  1000.  Cockerels,  $5  to  $1  0  per  bird. 

No  Lights  Used 

George  H.  Wraight  Phone  1072-15  W.  Willington,  Coon 

100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

Breeding  cockerels  decendants  of  Storrs  contest  win¬ 
ners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Exclusively 

MORGAN-TANCRED  STRAIN 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Write  forcatalog. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  RAHWAY,  N- 

Healthy  Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

That  live,  $  I  5.  Free  range.  Selected  breeders  18  years. 
Circular.  Warnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  ■  • 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood  tested. 
Write  for  catalog;  visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS.  Box  R. 


Davisville,  R.  t- 
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Building  Poultry  House 

Wliat  suggestion  would  you  give  in 
building  a  chicken  house  to  house  about 
■'00  hens?  We  were  thinking  of  building 
~Ii0  0f  cement  blocks ;  would  there  be  any 
difference  of  ventilating  it  and  what 
would  you  suggest?  p.  m.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  would  suggest  a  building  25  feet 
square,  with  straw  loft,  open  front  and 
door  facing  the  south,  a  fixed  window  in 
both  east  and  west  sides  for  extra  light, 
perches  in  the  rear  and  concrete  floor. 
To  be  built  of  either  concrete  blocks  or 
wood  as  expense  and  personal  taste  dic¬ 
tate.  If  you  wish  specifications  for  such 
a  building,  ask  the  Missouri  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  for 
their  bulletin  upon  the  Missouri  type  of 
poultry  house.  m.  b.  d. 


Broiler  and  Capon  Profits 

Prof.  II.  S.  Gutteridge,  of  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada,  reports 
he  following  experiment  with  the  object 
of  discovering  whether  broilers  sold  at  11 
weeks  old  or  capons  sold  at  27  weeks  old 
paid  the  greater  profit.  The  test  also 
i  ompared  the  profit  on  Leghorns  with  the 
profit  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  both  as  broil¬ 
ers  and  as  capons.  As  suggested  below, 
much  depends  on  whether  the  poultry- 
ms. n  has  space  sufficient  to  keep  the  birds 
over  27  weeks.  The  subject  is  a  most 
interesting  one  to  farmers  and  to  those 
who  hatch  baby  chicks  fcr  sale. 

In  an  endeavor  to  determine  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  caponizing  both  Barred  ltock 
and  Leghorn  cockerels  and  carrying  them 
over  until  the  Christmas  market,  an  ex¬ 
periment  was  carried  on  at  the  Poultry 
Division  of  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa.  One  pen  of  forty  Barred 
Rocks  and  one  of  40  White  Leghorns, 
caponized  at  ten  weeks  of  age  were  con¬ 
trasted  with  pens  of  cockerels  at  the 
same  age  and  carried  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  It  was  found  that  the  value  of 
the  Leghorns  as  broilers  (11  weeks)  was 
22  cents,  and  of  the  Barred  Rocks  49 
cents.  The  cost  of  feed  was  roughly  15 
cents  per  bird,  leaving  a  profit  over  cost 
of  feed  of  7  cents  and  34  cents  respec¬ 
tively,  an  amount  not  sufficient  in  the 
ease  of  the  Leghorn  cockerels,  to  offset 
the  cost  of  labor,  depx-eciation,  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  The  prices  allowed  were  15 
•  ents  and  25  cents  per  pound  for  the  light 
and  heavy  breeds  respectively,  these  being 
the  ruling  prices  paid  in  Ontario  during 
the  past  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  these 
same  bi  ds  as  capons  at  27  weeks  of  age 
was  $1.48  and  $2.73  per  bird  respectively. 
The  feed  cost  per  bird  was  55  cents  for 
Leghorns  and  78  cents  for  Barred  Rocks, 
leaving  a  profit  over  cost  of  feed  of  93 
cents  and  $1.95  per  bird  respectively. 

The  values  allowed  for  capons  were  35 
cents  per  pound  for  Leghorns  and  40 
cents  per  pound  for  Barred  Rocks,  being 
the  actual  quoted  prices  of  a  large  Mont¬ 
real  produce  firm.  By  deducting  the 
profit  over  the  cost  of  feed  as  broilers  the 
total  profit  over  feed  and  over  the  amount 
obtainable  by  selling  as  broilers  is  found 
to  be  86  cents  for  the  Leghorns  and  $1.61 
for  Barred  Rocks. 

In  view  of  the  above  figures  it  is  for 
the  individual  poultry  keeper  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  px-ofitable  to  caponize 
or  to  cater  to  the  broiler  market.  It  is 
a  matter  of  choosing  between  a  profit 
over  cost  of  feed  of  7  cents  per  bird  as 
broilers,  or  86  cents  per  bird  as  capons 
:n  the  case  of  the  Leghorns  and  between 
■  ;4  cents  and  $1.61  in  the  case  of  the 
Barred  Rocks,  taking  into  consideration 
’he  amount  of  land  required,  the  labor 
expended,  the  depreciation  on  buildings 
and  equipment  and  any  other  costs  inci¬ 
dental  to  carrying  the  birds  over  to  be 
marketed  as  capons. 


Vent  Bleeding 

Could  you  tell  us  the  cause  ant 
remedy  for  the  vent  turning  out  anc 
bleeding  on  chickens  and  later  causing 
death?  They  seem  very  fat.  The  feet 
consists  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  alsc 
a  commercial  laying  mash.  Have  beer 
laying  about  50  per  cent  for  the  pasl 
two  months.  h.  w.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ibis  trouble  most  frequently  occurs 
v  p^e.ts  that  are  laying  heavily  ir 
'he  Spring  and  in  which  the  oviducl 
aiH  .  °ther  egg  producing  organs  seem 
unable  to  stand  the  stx-ain  of  this 
Simulated  production.  Large  eggs  and 
' iry  likely  some  inflammation  of  the 
Parts  are  probably  directly  responsi- 
i  hnal  eversion  of  the  vent 

li(l  bleeding.  Less  stimulating  rations 
<uKi  more  green  stuff,  and  perhaps  alsc 
occasional  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  1  lb 
each  1H0  birds,  in  a  wet  mash,  should 
M  P  to  avoid  the  trouble,  but,  of  course 
-mgnt  also  be  expected  to  cut  down 
proa  net  mm  somewhat.  Modern  flocks 
,•  Pbh'hts  are  apt  to  be  forced  to  the 
1 2?  a,' °f  production  through  the  Win- 
.ttll'0ngb  the  use  of  meat  and  other 
rhf ,  Protein  foods  and  it  is  not  strange 
i  of  mem  show  themselves 

nable  t0  stand  up  under  the  strain. 

M.  B.  D. 


Mr.  Poultryman 


Don't  lose  15-20% 


ofYour  Baby  Chicks  ’ 


For  more  than  10  years  our  cus- 

_ tomer-friends  have  proven  that 

90%  to  95%  of  a  hatch  can  be  saved: 
to  grow  up  to  be  pullets  laying  at 
4^3  months  and  fat  and  sassy  cock¬ 
erels,  dressing  iy2  lbs.  at  9  weeks. 
They  know  that  Bull-Brand  Chick 
and  Poultry  Feeds  have  always  been 
most  productive  and  profitable.  Once 
they  try  B-B,  they  never  change  to 
another. 


cJFe  B-B  Chick  Feeds 
Money-Back 


Loses  Only  9  Out  of  424 

Records  like  these  are  quite  com¬ 
mon:  "During  the  years  I  have  been 
raising  poultry  I  have  used  all  brands 
of  poultry  feeds.  This  year  I  decided 
to  stick  to  Bull-Brand  Feeds.  I  raised 
415  chicks  out  of  424  hatched. 

t Signed )  "C.  COUNTRYMAN, 
"Coxsackie,  N.  Y.” 


GUARANTEE 


800  Hatched;  792  Raised 


"This  year  I  hatched  800  chicks 
and  used  B-B  Chick  Starter.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  I  lost  only  8  of  them.  I  have  used 
several  high-grade  chick  starters,  but 
truly  believe  B-B  is  the  best  starter 
made. 

{Signed)  "A.  M.  BALTIHASER, 
"Shoemakersville,  Pa.” 

The  unusual  success  and  profits 
achieved  by  B-B  customers  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  right  from  the  start  we 
determined  to  make  B-B  Feeds  the 
finest  quality,  the  most  productive, 
of  any  on  the  market.  And  because 
we  have  always  stuck  to  that  policy 
and  put  our  level  best  into  our  own 

s 


Secure  a  30-day  supply  of  B-B 
Chick  Feeds  from  your  local  deal¬ 
er.  Feed  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  that  are  in  each  sack.  If  for 
any  reason,  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  B-B  Chick  Feeds  bring  the 
empty  sacks  and  the  unused  feed 
back  to  your  dealer  and  he  will 
refund  every  cent  of  your  money. 
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feeds,  B-B  has  a  world  of  friends  who 
swear  by  it  and  will  not  use  any 
other. 

Results  Are  Guaranteed 

We  have  always  guaranteed  bigger  produc¬ 
tion  and  better  results  per  dollar  of  feed  cost 
to  B-B  customers — or  you  can  return  your 
empty  feed  sacks  to  the  dealer  and  get  your 
money  back. 

There’s  a  Bull-Brand  Feed  for  every  period 
of  a  chicken’s  growth.  Start  your  chicks  on 
B-B  All  Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration  or  Chick 
Starter  and  Chick  Feed,  changing  over  to  B-B 
All  Mash  Growing  Ration  or  B-B  Growing 
Mash  and  Developing  Feed  at  the  proper  time 
and  following  with  B-B  Laying  Mash  and 
Scratch  Feed  for  early  and  steady  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

FREE  to  You :  Book  on  Care  and 
Raising  of  Poultry. 

Professor  L.  N.  Gilmore,  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  noted  authority  on  poultry,  has  written  a 
64-page  book  on  the  scientific  care  and  raising 
of  chickens.  It  is  called:  “Making  Poultry  Pay 
a  Profit.”  It  covers  the  subject  from  A  to  2. 
How  to  select  eggs  for  hatching,  how  to  tell 
vigorous  chickens,  incubating  problems,  hatch¬ 
ing  schedule,  brooding  problems,  increased 
laying  records,  diseases  of  chickens- a  poultry- 
man  s  encyclopedia.  In  addition,  it  gives  you 
a  complete  system  for  keeping  a  poultry  profit 
and  expense  record. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  you  without 
charge  or  obligation.  Simply  fill  out  the 
attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us.  Send  now 
so  that  you  may  have  the  advantage  of  this 
valuable  information  from  the  very  start  of  the 
season. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“UNCLE  CHARLIE’ * 

Care  of  MARITIME  MILLING  CO. 

1109  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bide. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  Professor  Gilmore's 
64-page  book:  “Making  Poultry  Pay  a  Profit." 
There  is  no  charge  or  obligation  to  me. 

Name  _ _ 

Stmt  or  R.  F.  D.  No _ _ 

City - State _ _ 


EGG  CARTONS 


2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoa 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  po 
dered .  Buy  d irect  f rom  largest  manu fact u rersof  Chare. 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  18 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is  ” 

It.  MacKELLA It’S  SONS  CO.,  Peeksklll,  N. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz  size  with  Mats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  INC. 

Dept.  R.  1  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER’S 


Size  24x36x12  in. 


NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COOP 

Designed  to  comply 
with  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

PRICE,  $1.15 

F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 


W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia. 


Metal  Brooder  House 


150  ChicK  Size  Cm 

Larger  sizes  at  corre- 
spondingly  LOW  PRICES. 
Equipped  with  all  Modern  and 
Practical  Features  necessary  to 
GUARANTEE  success  in  raising 
Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  our 
SPECIAL  PRICES  and  Book¬ 
let  FREE.  Investigate  TODAY. 
The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co..  Oept.  14,  London.  Ohio 
Buckeye  Corn  Cribs— COPPER  IZED  Metal  Silos 


UCKEYE 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $6.75  I  F.  O.  B. 

10  ‘  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSiTIV-LAYS 

For  More  and  Better  Eggs.  Used  by  21  State 
poultry  experts.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  facts. 

The  Oyster  Shell  Products  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


m 
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WONDER 


i-AVi 


E.  E.  Ely,  New  York,  writes  Nov.  22 :  “Will  want  1,000  chicks  in  April.  The 
2,000  from  you  did  fine.  They  surely  were  a  dandy  bunch.  I  have  not  seen 
any  pullets  that  come  up  to  ours  and  everyone  thinks  they  are  wonderful. 
40%  are  now  laying.”  On  Dec.  18  Mr.  Ely  wrote  again:  “They  are  improv¬ 
ing  every  day.  Laying  fully  50% •”  Double  inspection  of  eggs  for  size  and 
weight  for  years  means  Sunbeam  Chicks  are  bigger  token  hatched,  healthier 
and  quicker  growers. 

Weigh  11  to  12  lbs.  per  box  100  when  hatched.  Idea'l  Climate.  Foremost  Prize¬ 
winning  and  bred  to  lay  strains.  Ohio  Rigid  Accreditation  insures  Pure  Bred 
Standard  Bred.  Our  own  superior  breeding,  care  and  expert  culling  better 
still  Guaranteed  100%  alive  and  true  to  breed.  Prizes  offered  to  buyers. 
BIG  DISCOUNTS  for  orders  now.  Delivery  when  wanted.  Free  illustrated 
catalog.  Prices  Low.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Get  Winter  Eggs  with  Sunbeam 
Winter  Wonder  Strains. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  Box  58  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Strong  and  vigorous.  True 
to  type  and  bred  to  lay 

The  keystone  of  Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  is 
the  Kerr  breeding  farm,  where  2000  birds  are  now 
being  trapnested.  These  heavy  layers  are  scientifically 
mated  to  males  from  three  or  more  generations  of  officially 
tested  hens.  Here  Kerr  produces  the  pullets  that  are  such 
consistent  winners  in  the  egg-laying  contests,  and  the  great  male 
birds  to  head  his  breeding  flocks.  The  Kerr  Chickeries  can  fur¬ 
nish  utility  and  special  matings  chicks  from  flocks  that  have 
passed  the  blood  test  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea. 

Kerr’s  1929  chicks  are  better  than  ever  and  are 
priced  lower  than  ever  before.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  giving  prices  and  illustrated  account  of  the 
Kerr  way  of  producing  livable,  profitable  chicks. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc/ 


The  RURAL  NEW-VoRkER 

Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Experiment 
Station.  There  are  100  pens  each  con¬ 
taining  10  birds.  In  the  following  report 
for  week  ending  January  30,  the  first 
column  represents  production  for  the 
week,  and  the  second,  total  to  date. 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  49 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  38 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J....  38 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  35 

Towanda  Hatchery,  Pa .  27 

Towanda  Hatchery,  Pa .  23 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J...  25 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass .  55 

Darfelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  . . 

J.  Scott  Eckhart,  N.  J . 

A.  D.  Gilbert,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. .  . . 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass .  46 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  35 

Wene’s  Chick  Farms,  N.  J....  29 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Martin  H.  Post,  N.  J .  32  345 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Gilbert’s  Light  Brahmas,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


February  23,  1929 


Frenchtown,  N 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
E.  Syracuse,  N. 


Department  9 
J,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 


W.  Springfield,  Hass. 
Camden,  N.  3. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


34 

29 

32 

29 


616 

234 

438 

356 

288 

272 

217 

679 

391 

183 

310 

317 

643 

685 

267 


6 


s.  c. 


WHITE  LEGHOI 

Ovo  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  N.  J . 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J..  . . 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  J . 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J . 

Bay  view  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  22 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 


PARKS'  B?EoD  lav  BARRED  ROCK 


have  been  laying  their  tray  into  popularity.  “Parks  Strain,”  the  strain  of  quality 
protected  by  U.  S.  registered  trade  marie,  is  America  s  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  Eggs  and 
standard  qualities  since  1889.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World  s  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

ir  von  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  y°ur  °J^®r  early. 

de‘uveryBandC£uU  count  7*“houS  jomm^rBlfo^^buyfngTn^wh^re  get“our  free  catalog  and  latest  prices. 

l{ox  y  ALTOONA*  HA. 


e  guarantee  safe 


J.  W.  PARKS  A  SONS 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Howard  Conklin,  N.  J . 

Conklin  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Darfelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .. 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.... 
Garry  De  Young,  N.  J . 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


lO  EXTRA  CHICKS  Ordered  Before  Mai 


lOO 

March  1st. 


DON’T  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf  s  extra  quality  pure-bred, 
high  producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and 
health  of  chicks  is  safeguarded.  Toe  picking  stopped  instantly  with  Wolf  s 
“NO-PICK.”  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  CHICKS  SHIPPEO  C.  O.  D. — GET  OUR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over  . 

*1  000  profit  in  one  year  With  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds-Prices  very  attractive.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


Box  3 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


IViCKS  ( 


before 


Get  our  big  POULTRY  MANUAL. 

— ^  1  hwnodimr  end  ngdif/l’Aftli  lllfLleS  bSUlIlCl  til 


Get  all  tile  information  t>®- 
^  _ _ _  ►  fore  you  buy.  Saves  money* 

Fin^chicks  ^h^Lbreeding  -d  Pe^greed  n.ales  behind  them  «  J-X^w^ 
ducers  we  hayethein.  VVe  “"Ji1™  lequueme  >  make  raore  y  from  your 

CATALOG  IS  FREL.  poultry  plant.  Write  to  us  if  you  have  a  poultry 

problem  and  we  will  give  our  best  advice  and  help. 

*  Write  today — we  can  t  tell  the  whole  story  here .  ,.„TA 

CO-OPERATIVE  BKEEOIXCr  «fc  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  1S1  TIRO,  OHIO 


are  bred  to  make  money  lor  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  » 

•  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris. Owen  Farms, Daniels,  v 
J  Thompson.  Martin.  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
*9c  and  up  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  S end  now  'f\ 
free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  „ _ 

1 F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bo*  42  Fairport,  N.  o 


W.  A.  Downs,  Mich . 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

W.  0.  Eckard,  Mich . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J 
Grasmere  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J. . .  35 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  .  . 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N. 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N. 
Frederick  II.  Gaskell,  N.  J 
Gibbs  W.  Hatchery,  Mich.  . 
Greenbrook  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Rox  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Ileasley,  Mich. . . 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y 
Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa. 

M.  M.  Himwich,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash 
Johnson’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 
Laurel  Locks  Farms,  Pa ... . 

Ivosterbader  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. . . 

Roy  A.  Iveute,  N.  Y . 

Kwality  Farm,  N.J.. . 

Edgar  McElwain,  Ohio . 

Oakwood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  . 
Mayhill  Pltry  Farm,  Ind .... 

T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J . 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J . 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa . 

Novins  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.... 
Irving  L.  Owen,  N.  J . 


Paul  P.  Parker,  N.  J . 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J . 

Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa. 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Rentzel’s  Leghorn  Farms,  P 


J.. 


Big  Poultry  Manual 


furnished  to  all  buyers  of  chicks. 
Write  for  detail*.  Every  chick 
^  buyer  should  know  about  Hoyt- 

ville  Chicks.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy 
sent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chicks.  - 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks— Also  Baby  Ducks 

Every  bird  In  our  breeding  flock  is  banded land  i .  record  kept..  Our  flocks  are  Inspected  by  expert, 
trained  and  authorize! 

16  Breeds.  We  have - 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatchery 


,  ,  .  fa  handed  and  a  record  kept,  uur  nocKS  are  inspoLicu  l 

drd  In  our  Gree ^"Rfl“Cp0„itry  Improvement  Association.  Find  out  about  our  juaranteeplan 
dS  We  havJ  umlUd  number  chicks  from  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  stock  Write  today 

Main  Street  Hoytville,  Unio 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  1  3c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  lie. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  naid.  100  a! 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAITMOAUDNER.  Beaver  Springs.  Penna. 

|(  ton  PCDTICiCn  While  Leqhorn  Chicks 

IrfAoOs  UCrtMrlCU  Bonded.  B.W.D  Free 

Trapped  11  vears;  R.  O.  P.  records  to  825  ogge 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM  Box  R  MftRLBORO  MASS 

n  J  B.. . I.  Cnee  Blood  tested.  N.  Y  S.  Certified; 

Barred  Rock  Eggs  ioo-«!i 5  selected;  too-*o. 

250— *SO.  A.  J.  DAY  It  8  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Scherer  Bros.,  N. 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich . 

Table  Rock  Dairy  Farm,  N. 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa . 

Toms  River  C.P.A.,  N.  J..  . 

P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa .  40 

C.  II.  Trambles,  N.  J 
Cedarhurst  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J 


M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 
Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 
Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y..  . . 


Wene’s  Chick  Farms,  N.  J.. 
Westchester  Pltry  Farms,  N. 

Willgerodt  Bros..  N.  J . 

Whitegg  Farm.  N.  J . 

White  Hen  B.  Farm,  N.  J. .  . 
White  Hen  B.  Farm,  N.  .T..  . 
Woodmere  Pltry  Farm.  N.  . 

William  A.  Yahn.  N.  J . 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . 

MOTTLED  IIOUDAN 


38 

300 

US 

14 

132 

15 

202 

14 

193 

32 

253 

20 

292 

4 

267 

22 

371 

45 

311 

31 

357 

r. 

44 

482 

18 

247 

29 

336 

28 

291 

19 

342 

38 

414 

30 

332 

16 

350 

32 

459 

24 

369 

17 

368 

34 

453 

26 

153 

35 

552 

32 

363 

42 

579 

51 

722 

27 

337 

22 

461 

14 

213 

30 

517 

30 

397 

28 

449 

25 

351 

10 

365 

• 

25 

417 

39 

439 

26 

266 

20 

263 

37 

317 

20 

122 

52 

555 

30 

331 

12 

135 

11 

265 

17 

372 

28 

264 

29 

251 

27 

366 

49 

533 

28 

168 

T. 

30 

329 

23 

298 

39 

407 

32 

485 

24 

406 

24 

433 

38 

458 

i . 

33 

373 

24 

360 

39 

474 

21 

461 

I. 

20 

438 

34 

430 

37 

570 

40 

626 

39 

397 

45 

519 

41 

485 

23 

366 

30 

404 

4 

91 

44 

313 

27 

23S 

Y 

38 

494 

39 

425 

44 

581 

19 

381 

20 

373 

r.. 

37 

428 

2S 

535 

29 

327 

s 
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BABY 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  *19.00  per  100 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns .  »L00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  1  per  i  en 

chicks  Hp 

500  lots  V.c  less— 1000  lots  Ie  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  ©.  P.  LEISTER,  M cAlistervllle,  Penna 

TARBELL  FARMS  BABY  CHICKS 

from  proven  layers  mated  to  cockerels  from  trapnested 
hens  210-eggs  up.  TlllBBLIi  FARMS,  Smithville  Fists,  N.  Y, 


«000 
"Breeding 
"Reds  on  our 

own  Farms  with  12  years  of 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry  1 
"back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub- 
r"bard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 
sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
J#  catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
■  Farms  and  profit-making  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

iiox  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

Strain,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State-T  ested— Trapnested  —  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  Is  a  carefully  selected  bird  with 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Pinecrest  Orchard  strata 
of  generation  upon  generation  coursing 
through  their  veins.  Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them.  Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  We  own 
and  operate  one  of  the  largest  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Send  for 
circular  and  price*. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  92  GROTON.  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  YEAR  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  flock  is  a  carefully 
selected  bird — Biood-tested,  free  of 
White  Diarrhoea  and  carries  high  record 
contest  blood— Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them. 

now  batching  every  week 
uniuno  are  strong  and  livable 
Customers  growing  96%  and  more.  They 
make  quick  profitable  broilers  and  won¬ 
derful  layers.  A  few  choice  breeding 
cockerels  to  spare.  Now  booking  on  111 
week  Pullets. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


18 


Years 


Re0BlRD  FAfi 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  famous  thruout 
the  country  for  high  production,  vigor 
and  size.  Our  4,000  breeders  averaged 
60%  for  December  and  65%  for  Jan¬ 
uary. 

LARGEST  RED  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. — trapnested,  bloodline,  disease  free. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN 

R.  f.  Red  Chicks 

Priced  for  the  producer  of  market  eggs.  B.  W.  D.  fie# 
by  state  test.  All  eggs  set  average  25-26  oz. 

LedgemontFarm  Hatchery 

18  Years  Hatching  Experience 


SINGLE 

COMB 

RHODE 

ISLAND 

REDS 


VIGOROUS  VERMONTERS 

State  Certified  and  B.  W.  D.  Tested 
for  nine  years.  Catalog. 

ELM  VIEW  FARM 
88  South  street  New  Haven,  Vt. 


A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 

Rl  n  1  /IV  .  1  DARK  RED  COLOR. 

.  I.  Red  Chicks 

BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

8  weeks,  91.25.  3  months,  91.60.  4  months,  91.90. 
Express  Paid.  On  20  or  more  within  250  miles. 

Alfred  II.  Frosch  llurlock,  Maryland 

TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Low  prices.  Write  for  special  discount  on  early  orders 
and  600  lots.  Healthy  stock:  good  layers.  Hatches  weekly. 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY  NEW  BERLIN,  PENNA. 

FRANCAIS— ROCKS,  LEGHORNS,  AUSTRALOltPS. 

Wiunersat  Storrs,  Farmingdale  and  Illinois  Contests. 
Breeding  Pens,  Cockerels,  Chicks,  Hatching  Egg*. 

Jule*  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  L,  N-  Y. 


Emaciated  Pullets 

Some  R.  I.  Red  pullets,  incubator 
chickens,  were  light  weight  when  bought. 
They  eat  heartily.  I  am  feeding  corn  and 
oats  (and  ground  oats  with  worm  pow¬ 
ders  lately! .  They  remain  poor,  legs  give 
out,  and  there  is  no  weight  at  all  to  ail¬ 
ing  ones,  which  die  after  a  while.  These 
are  confined  in  henhouse,  but  plenty  of 
room.  Some  of  my  own  that  were  on 
range  in  Summer  got  that  way  one  at  a 
time.  What  is  the  trouble?  s.  M.  L. 

The  emaciation  of  these  pullets  indi- 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  Exclusively  from  carefully 

selected  2-yr.-old  birds.  Reasonably  priced.  We  aim  to 
please.  Harr,  R.  Costen,  Waterloo  Poultry  Farm,  Princess  Anne,  Mo. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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cates  that  they  are  suffering  from  some 
chronic  disease,  very  possibly  coeeidiosis 
or  tuberculosis.  Upon  opening  one  or  two 
‘)f  the  dead  birds  you  may  find  enlarged 
and  distended  caeca  (blind  guts)  that 
.how  ?occidiosis  or  the  small  nodules  in 
liver  or  other  organs  that  indicate  tuber¬ 
culosis.  It  is  not  likely  that  anything  can 
be  done  for  the  sick  birds  that  still  sur¬ 
vive,  and  they  may  be  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  others  with  which  they  run. 

M.  B.  D. 


that  your  chicks 


Poor  Results  from  Pullets 

I  have  about  100  Rhode  Island  Red 
pullets  which  were  hatched  last  April. 
They  were  hatched  from  pullet  eggs  and 
the  roosters  were  young.  I  bought  them 
(roosters)  on  account  of  being  an  excep¬ 
tionally  large  type.  These  pullets  began 
laying  the  last  of  October  and  have  laid 
no  more  than  14  eggs,  and  now  are  de¬ 
creasing  in  their  production,  but  show  no 
signs  of  molting.  They  seem  very  active 
and  appear  to  be  in  very  good  condition. 
I  put  them  in  the  lightest  end  of  the  hen¬ 
house,  and  have  more  room  than  my  year¬ 
ling  hens.  The  yearling  hens  are  fed  the 
same  as  the  pullets,  only  we  give  pullets 
more  milk.  The  hens  are  laying  well. 
YVliat  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  my 
pullets  not  laying  better?  Could  it  be 
because  the  breeding  stock  were  pullets 
and  young  roosters,  or  could  it  be  the 
cross'?  L.  c.  M. 

Breeding  from  pullets  is  not  considered 
good  practice  when  older  fowls  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  objections  are  that  the  pullets 
lay  smaller  eggs  and  that  the  chicks 
hatched  from  them  are  smaller  when 
hatched  and  do  not  make  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  when  full  grown.  More  than  that,  a 
pullet  has  not  had  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  vitality  and  productivity  over 
as  long  a  period  and  cannot  be  as  cer¬ 
tainly  known  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  breeding  pen.  Nevertheless,  pullets 
may  produce  as  good  stock  as  older  hens 
and  need  not  be  discarded  as  breeders 
when  it  seems  necessary  to  use  them.  The 
fact  that  your  present  flock  does  not  lay 
as  well  as  it  should  need  not  be  ascribed 
to  its  being  of  pullet  and  cockerel  hatch ; 
there  are  probably  other  reasons  not  ap¬ 
parent  from  your  letter.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  to  use  males  from  trap-nested 
stock  that  are  known  to  have  high  pro¬ 
ducing  ancestors  upon  the  dam’s  side. 
Productivity  is  believed  to  be  transmitted 
through  the  male,  making  it  of  especial 
importance  that  the  head  of  the  flock 
should  possess  good  ancestry.  Other  con¬ 
ditions  than  egg  records  of  the  female 
side  should  be  considered,  however ;  size, 
vigor,  temperament,  condition  and  true¬ 
ness  to  type  are  also  important.  With 
males  of  known  value,  your  present  flock 
that  has  not  produced  well  may  make  a 
very  satisfactory  breeding  pen  after  in¬ 
ferior  birds  have  been  removed.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  their  failure  to  lay  well  is  due  to 
their  breeding,  rather  than  to  some  acci¬ 
dental  cause,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  per¬ 
petuate  them.  M.  B.  D. 


C an  hive 


ONE  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  sights  at  Purina 
Mills  is  row  after  row 
of  tiny  jars  in  the  Research 
Laboratory.  In  each  jar  is 
preserved  the  brief  life  his¬ 
tory  of  a  baby  chick. 

In  one  experiment  Purina 
chemists  have  examined 
21,500  baby  chicks  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  causes  the  dread 
nutritional  diseases  that  wipe 
out  half  of  America’s  baby 
chick  population  each  year. 
And  now  every  visitor  to 
Purina  Mills  can  see  with  his 
own  eyes  the  story  laid  bare 
by  the  chemist — a  story  that 
proves  21,500  times  the  need 
of  proper  feeding. 

It  is  because  of  such  scientific 
experiments  that  two  Purina- 
fed  baby  chicks  live  and  grow 
where  only  one  average  chick 
survives.  It  is  because  Pur¬ 
ina  Poultry  Chows  are  mixed 
by  men  who  know  that  you 
can  save  at  least  90  per  cent 


of  all  your  chiCKs  this  spring 
by  feeding  from  the  check¬ 
erboard  bag. 


PURINA  MILLS 
827 Gratiot  St., St.  Louis, Mo. 

Said  at  th e  stores  with  the  checkerboard 
sign  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Feeding  Broilers 

I  would  like  to  have  M.  B.  D.  tell  a 
home-mixed  dry  mash  for  fattening  and 
growing  broilers,  heavy  breeds.  R.  F. 

Chicks  intended  for  market  as  broilers 
should  be  given  the  feeds  used  for  grow¬ 
ing  those  to  be  kept  as  layers  up  to  with¬ 
in  10  days  to  two  weeks  of  marketing 
time.  They  are  then  given  specially  fat¬ 
tening  food  for  finishing.  Any  good 
chick  ration  may  be  used :  there  is  a 
multitude  of  forumlas,  differing  little  if 
nny  in  actual  value.  The  Cornell  chick 
mash  is  simple  and  the  ingredients  can 
be  purchased  for  home  mixing  in  almost 
any  locality.  It  consists  of  30  lbs.  yel¬ 
low  eornmeal,  20  lbs.  wheat  bran,  15  lbs. 
flour  wheat  middlings,  10  lbs.  finely 
ground  heavy  oats,  or,  lacking  these,  an 
additional  30  lbs.  of  the  eornmeal,  10  lbs. 
ground  meat  scrap  of  high  grade,  5  lbs.  of 
bonemeal,  10  lbs.  of  dried  milk  (dry  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk)  and  %  lb.  of  tine 
salt.  The  dried  milk  may  be  omitted 
when  liquid  milk  is  given  the  chicks. 
(  racked  corn  or  wheat,  or  both,  are  fed 
as  hard  grains  with  this  mash. 

A  fattening  ration  to  be  fed  for  about 
t"o  weeks  before  marketing  to  the  birds 
that  have  been  confined  to  pens  may  con- 
Mst  °I  50  lbs.  eornmeal,  20  lbs.  white 
''■neat  middlings,  10  lbs.  ground  heavy 
catg  and  20  lbs.  meat  scrap.  This  may 
be  mixed  thin  with  water.  If  milk  is 
available,  the  meat  scrap  should  be  omit- 
"d  and  liquid  milk  used  to  make  the  bat- 
ler.  This  fattening  ration  should  be 
plough  fed  and  discontinued  before  the 
birds  go  “off  feed.”  M.  B.  D. 

« 


PURINA 

Poultry—  Cows— Calves — Hogs 


CHOWS 

Steers  —  Sheep  —  Horses 


<&l\s  -ptefearb  arm  JSSSRPA. 

Leading  all  heavy  breed*  at  Storra.  Average  production  laat  year  at 
Vineland,  243  eggs  per  bird.  Get  my  new  circular  and  learn  how  you 
can  make  more  money  with  Rocks. 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS 

bred  for  profit.  Pedigree  matinga  unsurpassed.  “The  Invincible  Rocks 
of  New  England."  Please  mention  this  paper. 

*  ROBERT  C.  COBB,  West  Concord,  Mass. 


WPYTD  at  fCHTflfC  On  orders  boobed  before  March  15tb,  we  glT* 
IjAlnrt  10  Chicks  extra  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  Quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Free — Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  With. 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  teUs  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


BABY 

CHICKS 


r  1  'KEY  UVB  b«auj<  th«y  arc  bred  from  healthy,  free  ran^e  breeders  that  have 
*  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caiWulty  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconat,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyaodottes.  IXc  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid^ 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Cbkk  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO*  N.  * 


Afi 


FREE 

CHICK 

BOOK 


JARVIS’  kf 

White  Leghorn  fUlflf  C 
and  Barred  Rocks  UIllLIVu 
Bred  for  Livability ,  Eggs  and  Profit 

All  Jarvis  Chicks  are  bred  from  Vigorous.  Healthy, 
High  Production  Business  Bred  Stock.  Tested  and 
free  from  disease.  Every  bird  long,  deep  bodied 
production  type.  Leghorns  of  tho  Improved  Bar¬ 
ron  English-Hollywood  and  Beall-Tancred  breed¬ 
ing.  Jarvis  Barred  Rocks  are  of  a  blending  of 
proven  high  producing  blood  lines. 

Both  Jarvis  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 
are  rich  in  the  blood  of  250  to  300-egg  foundation 
blood  lines — blood  of  the  World’s  Highest  Egg 
Record  Winners.  No  forced  stock  used  for  breed¬ 
ing.  AH  houses,  birds  and  incubators  kept  in 
clean,  sanitary  condition,  insuring  freedom  from 
disease.  Our  breeding  methods  assure  you  of 
Strong.  Healthy.  Livable  Chicks  of  Highest  Pro¬ 
duction  Quality  that  grow  Quick  and  pay  big 
profits.  Guaranteed  good  Quality.  Hatches  every 
day.  Low  Priced.  Prompt  shipments.  100%  live 
delivery,  guaranteed  of  strong,  sturdy,  healthy 
chicks.  Our  16th  year  producing  high  Quality 
chicks.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and  prices.  Address  nearest  plant. 

H.  F.  JARVIS  1IATCIIEKIK8 
Jiox  O,  Berlin,  Maryland  and  Frankford,  Del. 
Largest  breeders  and  hatchers  of  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS:- 

Reliable  Indian  Head  Strain 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed— Free  Catalog 
INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 
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Bargain  Offer! 

GENUINE  WEATHERPROOF 


POSTPAID 


UNBREAKABLE 


FLEX-O-GLASS^H 

3.  5& tO lard  C?ttin”tHaifPr^-  GUARANTEED 


inches  widg 

For  10  yards  or  more 

( formerly  50c  a  yard  ) 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved 
y>av  for  this  Flex-O-Glass 
Scratch  Shed  in  afew  days. 


deal  for  enclosing 
porches,  health  rooms, 
covering  screen  doors, etc. 


Flex-O-Glass  hotbeds 
grow  plants  quicker 
and  much  stronger. 


Easily  nailed  on  barn, 
chickencoop,  hog  house 
and  garage  windows. 


Here's  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex-O-Glass,  tho 
best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Bay  niter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here's  your  chance 
to  put  Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  hot 
beds,  on  your  screen  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  re¬ 
place  glass  windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  barn  at 
a  big  saving.  The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  29c  a  yarn 
is  fresh  and.  new,  fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  The 
only  difference  between  this  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sola 
at  twice  the  price  is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  3,  5 
and  10-yard  lengths  which  are  the  left  overs  from 
longer  cuttings  from  our  standard  rolls.  The  supply  is 
limited.  Order  today! 


Lets  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy  indoors.  Pre- 
vents  rickets  (weak  logs)  diseases  and  deaths.  Gives 
hens  June  sunshine  full  of  egg- making  Ultra-Violet 
Rays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high.  Makes 
plants  grow  much  stronger  and  faster  when  used  in 
place  of  glass  on  hot  beds.  Transforms  porch  Into  a 
warm,  dry,  sunlit  health-room  in  which  to  work, 
read,  rest — or  ideal  children's  winter  playroom.  Saves 
fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Approved  by  thousands  of  users 
and  all  leading  authorities.  Just  cut  with  shears  and 
naLl  on  ordinary  window  frames.  Lasta  for  years. 


ACT  NOW- SAVE  MONEY 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  8.  5 
and  10-yard  lengths  at  29c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  of  yards  wajited.  We  pay  the  post¬ 
age  on  10  vards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less 
than  10  yards  add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  24-hour  service.  Free 
book,  “Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases.”  comes  with 
your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave..  Dept.  186,  Chicago,  III. 


I....  Mail  this  Guarantee  Coupon  Now  ■■■■■. 

:  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  186.  ; 

:  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

"Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . yards. 

:0f  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid  parcel ; 

—  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  using  the. 

-  Flex-O-Glass  15  days  I  may  return  It  and  you  will, 

-refund  my  money  without  question.  ; 

■  as 

;Name  . jj 

*  m 

STown  . . State . . 

re ■■■■■••*■■■■■■■■■■■■ ■■■■■■■■■■■* 


MAGIC  BROODER 


Superior 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


Equipment  for  Chick  Raising 

Double  Heat  control,  gas  chamber,  coal  feed,  non-clog¬ 
ging  grates — insure  pure  air  and  even  temperature, 
thus  producing  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Extra  rigid 
deflector  spreads  heat  evenly. 

Giant  Magic  unequalled  for  raising  broilers. 

EVERY  BROODER  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  free  catalogue  giving 
full  description,  also  our  Im¬ 
proved  Roof  Pipe  which  catches 
condensation  above  roof.  Made  to  take  either  3 
in.  or  4  in.  pipe  from  brooder  at  same  price. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 

301  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  K.  J. 


-EIGEN RAUCH  FARMS- 

RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 


181”  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorn*  for  size,  irigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGG5.  8,000 
LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


'Reds  -  Rocks-Wyandottes 


SS5S555Sas55S5S5S8 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Not  just  a  hatchery,  but  a  real  Breeding  Farm  of  100  acres. 

Careful  management,  finest  possible  equipment,  and  years  of  experience 
guarantee  you  a  better,  more  profitable  chick.  _ 

State  tested  annually  for  B.  W.  D.  Free  circular. 

m^LL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  SO  Wallingford,  Conn. 


LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  hut  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  ABILITY 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose  dams’ 
production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs.  This  same 
blood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the  present  flock 
matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production  ability  of  your 
future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from  these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Box  660,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Farmer’s 

A  Good  State  Farm. — One  of  the 
most  fertile  and  workable  farms  that  I 
have  seen  in  a  long  time  is  the  333-acre 
tract  on  which -the  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture  is  located  near  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  Students  there 
have  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  do  field,  orchard,  _  garden, 
greenhouse,  poultry,  dairy,  machine  shop 
and  stock-judging  work.  They  learu  hy 
doing. 

A  Useful  School.— Meadowlarks  are 
wintering  on  the  institute  farm,  and  in 
the  greenhouse  crickets.  were  cheerily 
musical  when  I  entered  it.  with  Director 
II.  B.  Knapp,  to  see  evidences  of  the 
ability  and  skill  of  students  in  handling 
flowering  plants  under  glass.  The  main 
buildings  are  substantial  and  well-ap¬ 
pointed.  The  school  is  in  session  through¬ 
out  the  year,  during  which  about  300 
students  are  registered.  Less  than  100 
boys  about  19  years  old,  and  a  few  young 
women  are  in  residence  now,  doing  their 
work  earnestly  and  well.  They  are  bet¬ 
ter  fed,  housed  and  supervised  than  stu¬ 
dents  in  large  universities.  Room,  board 
and  a  limited  laundry  service  cost  them 
$36  a  month.  Each  student  pays  a  $10 
recreation  fee  per  year.  A  few  students 
work  out  a  part  of  their  expenses. 

An  Assembly  Period. — Members  of 
the  faculty  and  the  students  assembled  in 
the  gymnasium  at  11 :15  on  the  day  of 
my  visit.  Some  hymns  were  sung  well, 
to  a  piano  accompaniment ;  ^  announce¬ 
ments  were  made ;  Director  Knapp  read 
a  pertinent  lesson  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  said  in  uni¬ 
son  ;  Auld  Lang  Syne  was  sung,  and  a 
short  talk  made.  In  response  to  questions, 
three  students  said  that  they  owned 
farms,  and  would  return  to  them  upon 
the  completion  of  their  course.  One  of 
the  trio  was  a  woman  with  a  foreign  ac¬ 
cent.  Most  of  the  other  students  in  the 
hall  said  that  they  intended  to  rent  or 
buy  farms  in  the  East  and  engage  in 
farming.  Several  overseas  countries,  as 
well  as  Long  Island  and  the  metropolitan 
area,  are  represented  by  students  in  the 
Institute. 

BoYrs  from  Farms  and  Cities. — At 
this  school,  as  at  all  other  institutions 
offering  courses  in  agriculture,  many  stu¬ 
dents  are  from  cities  and  towns.  They 
know  nothing  about  farm  work  and  farm 
life.  On  the  average,  their  grades  are  as 
creditable  as  those  of  farm-reared  boys. 
The  latter,  one  suspects,  are  likely  to  ex¬ 
perience  difficulty  in  temporarily  forget¬ 
ting  or  “unlearning”  what  they  know 
about  farming  before  they  can  work  up 
a  keen  interest  in  a  new  idea  or  different 
farm  practice  that  is  taught  in  the  class¬ 
room  or  demonstrated  outdoors.  City 
boys  are  said  to  excel  the  farm  boys  in 
getting  at  the  economic  or  business  angles 
of  their  subjects.  Book-keeping  probably 
has  been  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
city  boys  by  their  parents.  Will  it  pay? 
How  can  costs  be  reduced?  What  are  the 
facts  of  practical  experience?  These  are 
typical  of  the  questions  in  which  city 
boys  at  the  Institute  express  a  lively  in¬ 
terest.  Farming,  as  they  see  it,  is  a  busi¬ 
ness ;  farming,  as  farm-reared  boys  know 
it,  is  a  way  of  living  and  an  occupation. 
City  boys  may  learn  more  than  farm  boys 
at  an  agricultural  school,  but  they  will 
have  much  more  to  learn  when  they  en¬ 
gage  in  farming. 

In  the  Machine  Shop. — In  the  farm 
mechanics  building  I  saw  a  set  ol’  heavy, 
good-looking  andirons  that  were  recently 
made  by  two  students.  Answering  my 
question,  D.  Robert  MacDougall,  the  shop 
instructor,  said  that  one  boy  completed 
his  job  two  days  ahead  of  the  other.  The 
irons  would  classify  as  identical  twins, 
however.  They  were  made  of  junk  piping 
and  scrap  iron.  All  kinds  of  tools  and 
equipment  for  blacksmithing  and  car¬ 
pentry  are  available  to  the  students. 
Several  students  have  worked  with  so 
many  kinds  of  field  machines  and  trucks 
and  autos  that,  according  to  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Dougall,  they  are  competent  all-around 
diagnosticians  and  doctors  of  all  ordinary 
machine  troubles. 

The  Poultry  Plant. — Poultry  rais¬ 
ing  is  a  foremost  farm  enterprise  or  spe¬ 
cialty  on  Long  Island.  About  1,500  lay¬ 
ers  is  about  the  average  kept,  although 
on  several  farms  4.000  to  6.000  pullets 
are  housed  each  Fall.  Last  year  on  the 
island’s  largest  poultry  farm  there  were 
12.000  adult  birds.  Within  50  miles  ot 
Farmingdale  are  the  Eastport  and  River- 
head  duck-raising  centers,  from  which  4,- 
000.000  ducks  annually  are.  shipped  to 
market.  Poultry  husbandry  is  prominent 
in  the  wide  range  of  instruction  and  prac¬ 
tice  offered  to  students  at  the  Institute. 
A  flock  if  1.200  birds  is  maintained.  A 
nationally-known  egg-laying  contest  is 
conducted  by  the  school  as  a  special  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  poultry  industry.  The  1,200 
entries  in  it  are  from  many  States  and 
Canada.  Unfortunately,  the  contest 
houses,  built  several  years  ago.  are  ill- 
adapted  to  their  purposes,  and  their  dirt 
floors  are  breeding  grounds  for  disease 
germs.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  disease  troubles  in  the  contest  flock 
should  have  been  and  still  are  serious. 
The  contest  plant  is  an  expensive  disap¬ 
pointment. 

A  Vermont  Farm  School. — In  1910 
the  Vermont  State  School  of  Agriculture 
for  boys  was  established  on  a  plateau 
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farm  1,600  feet  above  sea  level  at  P^n- 
dolph  Center.  While  attending  a  Jersey 
cattle  auction  there  last  Summer,  I  met; 
some  of  the  teachers,  aud  was  khowa 
through  the  buildings.  In  its  first;  year 
the  school  had  63  students.  Less  than 
that  number  were  enrolled  last  year.  AH 
were  from  Vermont  farms.  More  than 
77  per  cent  of  the  students  return  to  Ver¬ 
mont  farms.  Eighty  acres  of  the  145-acre 
school  farm  is  tilled ;  the  rest  is  used  for 
pasture  and  a  sugar  orchard  of  650  trees. 
The  institution’s  facilities  are  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  requirements  of  the  three-year 
course  which  it  gives  at  a  cost  to  the 
student  of  $225  a  year — 33  weeks.  He  is 
required  to  give  the  school  250  hours  of 
labor  during  the  school  year.  For  all  ad¬ 
ditional  labor  he  receives  30  cents  an 
hour.  Principal  Stanley  G.  Judd  says 
that  the  school’s  object  is  to  train  young 
men  “for  a  useful  life  in  the  field  of 
agriculture”  and  to  “develop  respect  for 
clean  living.”  In  order  to  enter,  they 
must  be  10  years  old.  Physical  training 
and  athletics  are  included  in  the  course. 
The  institution  is  practical  and  helpful. 

A  Pennsylvania  Institution.  —  A 
school  similar  to  the  Long  Island  and 
Vermont  institutions  is  the  National 
Farm  School  at  Doylestown,  Pa.  Con¬ 
cerning  it,  Russell  Lord  writes :  “It 
farms  1,100  acres  with  student  help.  Two 
foremen  are  its  only  hired  men.  The  day 
for  students  begins  at  5  A.  M.  There  are 
no  long,  wasteful  vacations  during  the 
three-year  course.  The  time  is  about 
equally  divided  between  class  and  field 
work.  There  is  more  field  work  in  Sum¬ 
mer  than  in  Winiter.  The  farm  is  di¬ 
versified.  It  has  large  orchards  and  dairy 
herds.  Students  work  in  all  departments 
until  their  third  year ;  then  they  choose 
a  specialty.  All  of  the  251  students  are 
boys  from  22  States.  Dean  C.  L.  Good- 
ling  told  me  when  I  was  there  that  be¬ 
fore  they  are  admitted  all  are  searcliing- 
ly  questioned  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  really  desire  to  farm  or 
merely  think  that  they  do.  Joseph  Krau- 
sopf  founded  the  school  in  1897.  He  was 
a  poor  immigrant.  An  old  woman  in 
Connecticut  induced  him  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion.  His  education  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  training  which  thousands  of  poor 
boys  have  received  at  the  Doylestown 
school.” 

Humanizing  Facts.  —  He  is  a  rare 
and  successful  teacher  who  in  talking  to 
a  group  of  young  people  in  his  class-room 
from  day  to  day  relates  his  subject  and 
its  meanings  to  their  lives,  and  to  the 
realities  of  their  time.  He  knows  that 
their  thoughts  are  chiefly  on  themselves 
and  their  “next  few  years.”  Young  peo¬ 
ple  are  interested  in  one  another.  They 
are  ambitious  and  impatient  to  get  start¬ 
ed  in  life,  to  get  married,  own  homes  and 
live  and  enjoy  life.  All  great  teachers, 
whom  students  love  and  remember,  appre¬ 
ciate  this  fact  as  an  expression  of  the  law 
of  life.  Most  formal  teaching  is  like  a 
text-book  made  vocal  and  “snappy”  by 
a  Victrola.  Many  young  teachers  who 
remember  the  rudiments  of  their  subjects, 
know  little  about  life  and  the  art  of 
teaching.  They  have  not  lived  long 
enough  nor  digested  enough  of  their  book- 
stuff,  to  lead,  instruct  and  inspire  stu¬ 
dents.  Their  chief  interest  centers  self¬ 
consciously  in  themselves,  because  they 
are  young.  Teaching  at  its  best  is  the 
fine  art  of  middle-aged  or  elderly  per¬ 
sons.  It  has  come  to  be  a  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  which  young  people  select  and  hur¬ 
riedly  prepare  themselves  for  in  order  to 
make  a  living.  Happily,  the  best  of  them 
learn  to  teach  by  teaching,  but  while  they 
are  learning,  their  pupils  do  not  get  much 
out  of  their  best  days  for  schooling.  The 
spectacle  of  the  young  teaching  the 
younger  is  like  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.  A  half-loaf  or  a  crumb  is  of 
course  better  than  no  bread,  if  we  are 
agreed  that  our  vast  educational  plant, 
predominantly  staffed  with  youth  and  in¬ 
experience,  bakes  the  kind  of  bread  that 
nourishes  pupils  for  the  always  hard 
business  of  living  effectively  and  usefully. 
Ideally,  the  youngest  learners  should  have 
the  most  mature  teachers,  whose  degrees 
have  been  attested  by  a  variety  of  life- 
experience.  D.  C.  W. 


Hens  Eating  Eggs 

How  can  I  stop  my  pullets  from  eating 
their  eggs?  They  have  the  best  of  care 
and  feed,  and  the  eggs  are  gathered  every 
half  hour.  It  has  been  going  on  now  tor 
several  months.  Giving  them  pepper  has 
not  helped.  All  pullets  are  big  and  heavy, 
weighing  over  5  lbs.,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  get  rid  of  them.  c.  M.  K. 

Mass. 

It  may  be  that  only  two  or  three  are  at 
this  mischief.  Look  at  their  bills  for  the 
tell-tale  yolk  spots,  and  remove  the  cul¬ 
prits  if  there  are  not  many. 

xn  case  the  -whole  flock  is  to  blame,  we 
know  of  no  better  plan  than  to  have  the 
nests  in  dark  corners,  where  they  eanno 
see  the  eggs.  Some  make  a  double  nes 
with  a  hole  through  which  the  egg  ca 
roll  into  a  lower  compartment  as  soon  a 
laid. 

Punishing  hens  with  loaded  eggs  con 
taining  mustard,  pepper  or  other  hot 
vile  stuff  seldom  amounts  to  much,  i 
hen’s  memory  about  such  things  is  sno  » 
and  she  is  likely  to  pitch  right  " 

next  egg  she  sees. 
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Results  that. 
Count f  $  SS 

I  "PS  the  net  profit  that  you  make  from 
poultry  raising  that  really  counts !  It’s  the 
results  that  a  feed  gives  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  poultry  raiser  that  helps  decide  how 
large  your  profits  will  be.  And  these  letters, 
with  hundreds  of  others  from  which  they  were 
picked  at  random,  present  a  weight  of  evidence 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  QUISENBERRY 
QUALITY  STARTING  FOOD  — the  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  food  that  raises  every  livable 
chick  l 

You  can  raise  chicks  indoors,  if  necessary;  you 
can  raise  them  under  conditions  when  ordinary 
feeds  would  result  in  heavy  losses.  You  can  put 
broilers  on  the  early  market  and  get  top  prices, 
while  your  neighbors  are  still  feeding.  And  you 
can  balance  your  season’s  feed  bill  against  your 
cash  returns,  and  see  a  bigger,  quicker  profit. 
Here  are  results  just  as  you  can  prove  them, 
by  making  a  test  with  QUISENBERRY 
QUALITY  STARTING  FOOD. 


“Crows  &  Cackles”  ~Quisenberry*s  up*to» 
the-minute  poultry  magazine .  Edited  by 
poultry  experts .  FREE  send  your  name 
for  our  mailing  list  or  ask  your  dealer  for 
a  FREE  copy . 


IU1SEI 

'UAL  IX 


Quisenberry  Feed  Mfg.  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  *  *  *  t  ?  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Just  a  few  lines  to  give  a  little  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  Farmers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  appreciate  the  great  service  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  doing  for  them  in  exposing 
and  refusing  advertising  space  to  crooks 
and  quacks.  Two  years  ago  I  bought  a 
barrel  of  roof  paint  through  a  salesman 
who  promised  everything  in  satisfaction, 
DO  days  to  pay  in  and  then  only  at  my 
option.  The  stuff  was  no  good  and  I  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  for  it.  They  have  nagged 
and  threatened  for  two  years,  and  I  am 
going  to  settle  for  half  the  bill  to  get  rid 
of  them.  Moral :  Beware  the  strange 
salesman  with  a  smooth  tongue. 

Now  personally  I  wouldn’t  have  been 
half  so  impressed  with  my  lesson  if  it 
were  not  for  Publisher’s  Desk  column. 

I  am  making  a  rule  not  to  purchase  any¬ 
thing  these  salesmen  offer  unless  of 
course  it  be  someone  I  am  very  sure  of. 
They  are  wasting  their  time  when  they 
stop  here.  The  salesman  does  the  guar¬ 
anteeing.  The  home  office  or  factory  (?) 
ships  and  collects.  If  you  want  satisfac¬ 
tion  find  the  salesman  and  punish  him. 
And  so  here’s  to  the  success  and  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  s. 

The  experience  of  the  Pennsylvania 
subscriber  and  the  deductions  he  draws 
from  it  are  very  interesting  and  logical. 
The  paint  concern  operating  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described  has  been  repeatedly  exposed 
in  this  department.  There  is  much  valu¬ 
able  advice  in  the  letter  of  W.  S.,  which 
might  be  adopted  by  subscribers  generally 
with  profit. 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  as 
to  the  Eastern  Light  Co.,  1002-1012 
Quebec  St.,  Allentown,  Pa.?  Their  agent 
came  to  my  house  and  wanted  to  sell  me 
a  carbide  light  plant.  I  told  him  I  was 
not  able  to  buy  it,  but  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  have  the  plant  if  I  was  able 
to  have  it.  I  told  him  I  liked  carbide 
lights,  but  was  not  able  to  buy  them,  so 
he  told  me  he  would  make  me  able ;  he 
would  put  the  plant  in  and  it  would  not 
cost  me  one  cent  in  money,  only  $30  to 
install  it  and  the  freight  charges.  All  I 
would  have  to  do  was  go  with  him  to  my 
neighbors  and  introduce  him,  and  he 
would  do  the  rest.  All  he  ’wanted  was  a 
place  to  get  started  at  once,  and  I  signed 
the  contract.  Soon  the  plant  came,  the 
man  installed  it,  and  I  paid  him  the  $30. 
Then  he  handed  me  a  note  to  sign,  one 
year  after  date  without  interest.  He  said 
the  company  required  a  note  in  case  they 
cannot  sell  enough  to  allow  that  much ; 
all  I  would  have  to  do  was  to  write  the 
company  and  ask  for  more  time  until  he 
could  sell  more  plants.  He  never  told  me 
how  much  I  would  receive  from  each 
plant  sold  till  after  we  had  signed  the 
contract,  and  the  plant  installed;  then 
he  said,  “Every  plant  you  help  me  sell 
vou  get  $10.”  He  came  back  one  night 
and  I  went  to  four  places  with  him,  but 
made  no  sales.  In  a  few  days  he  came 
back  and  I  was  not  able  to  go  with  him 
and  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  him 
since.  The  note  came  due ;  they  sent  it 
to  our  bank  to  collect  without  renewal  or 
extension  of  time,  so  I  paid  $35  to  hold 
them  a  few  days.  Can  they  make  me  pay 
that  note  at  once?  E-  F. 

Delaware. 

The  above  is  just  a  sample  of  the  tac¬ 
tics  employed  by  the  salesmen  of  the 
Eastern  Lighting  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  in 
securing  signatures  to  orders.  After  he 
secures  the  signature  the  agent  disappears 
and  his  representations  about  paying  the 
signer  a  commission  on  other  sales  to 
equal  the  cost  of  the  plant  amounts  to 
nothing.  The  party  signing  the  contracts 
must  pay  for  the  plant  or  prepare  to  fight 
a  lawsuit.  This  game  has  been  worked  by 
one  acetylene  lighting  plant  manufacturer 
or  another  as  long  as  we  can  remember. 
The  Eastern  Lighting  Company  is  com¬ 
paratively  new  in  the  field,  and  has  taken 
up  all  the  abandoned  tricks  of  the  older 
concerns. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  of  Dr.  W. 
Thompson  Bobo.  Private  Box  4SS,  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.,  who  claims  to  be  a  goiter 
expert.  He  sent  me  a  free  test  coupon 
which  is  good  for  $5  worth  of  his  goiter 
treatment  free  of  charge  if  sent  to  him 
before  Feb.  11.  1929.  His  terms  are  $10 
per  month  or  $25  for  a  full  rliree  months 
course.  Do  you  think  I  should  try  his 
treatment?  mrs.  J.  t.  g. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  doctor  adver¬ 
tising  to  cure  or  treat  goiter  by  mail  is 
a  quack.  The  $5  treatment  free  can  only 
be  considered  “bait.”  We  have  advised 
this  woman  to  consult  the  best  physician 
in  her  town  or  neighboring  towns  and  fol¬ 
low  the  advice  of  such  a  doctor.  If  there 
is  any  help  for  the  affliction  the  local  doc¬ 


tor  will  prescribe,  and,  if  there  is  not,  he 
Will  not  take  her  money  for  worthless 
dope. 

Some  50  Bristol  young  men  are  ex¬ 
members  of  a  suitless  suit  club  which 
probably  will  not  even  result  in  a  law¬ 
suit  after  paying  “dues”  amounting  to 
$50  each.  The  club  was  organized  in 
Bristol  last  March  by  a  representative 
of  the  Gibson  Tailoring  Company  of  New 
York  City. 

The  dues  were  to  be  $2  a  week  and 
each  week  a  representative  of  the  club 
called  to  collect  the  “dues.”  The  under¬ 
standing  was  that  when  the  $50  had  been 
paid  in  the  members  would  be  entitled  to 
a  suit  which  would  be  fitted  for  them  by 
a  New  Haven  tailor,  who  would  come  to 
this  city  for  that  purpose.  As  an  added 
incentive,  there  was  to  be  a  drawing  each 
week,  and  the  lucky  member  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  new  suit  without  any  further  pay¬ 
ments.  One  young  man  received  a  suit 
for  $2,  but  soon  the  New  Haven  tailor 
failed  to  appear.  Promises  were  made 
until  the  $50  limit  was  reached  last  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Recently  several  of  the  members  who 
paid  in  the  full  amount  sought  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Attorney  Edward  Quinlan  to 
compel  delivery  of  the  suits  for  which 
they  had  paid  in  full.  The  attorney 
found  that  the  Gibson  Tailoring  concern 
had  gone  out  of  business  and  with  it  the 
suit  club  had  ceased  to  exist. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  club  collected 
about  $2,500  in  this  city.  —  Hartford 
Times. 

The  above  tells  the  usual  story  of  the 
result  of  patronizing  these  so-called 
“suit  clubs.”  If  carried  out  as  proposed 
the  club  would  amount  to  a  lottery 
scheme.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  warned  its 
readers  many  times  against  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  these  “suit  club” 
schemes.  There  are  some  legitimate 
tailoring  concerns  selling  suits  and  coats 
through  agents  at  a  definite  straight 
price,  but  many  of  these  have  no  financial 
responsibility,  and  there  is  usually  trou¬ 
ble  to  secure  proper  fit  in  ordering  from 
agents.  It  is  therefore  inadvisable  to 
order  clothes  through  agents  unless  the 
agent  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  known  to  be  trust¬ 
worthy  himself  and  representing  an  hon¬ 
est  tailoring  house. 

I  inclose  a  stray  page  from  a  recent 
copy  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour¬ 
nal ,  which  tells  of  the  activities  of  an  old 
acquaintance  of  Publisher’s  Desk — Alois 
P.  Swoboda.  I  suppose  the  eastern  papers 
will  soon  be  flooded  with  his  stock  sales 
talk  and  advertisements.  R.  E.  B. 

Delaware. 

This  refers  to  our  old  friend  Alois  P. 
Swoboda  of  “Conscious  Evolution”  fame. 
He  brought  a  libel  suit  against  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  some  years  ago  on  the  strength  of 
some  remarks  we  published  on  his  physi¬ 
cal  culture  course  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  We  have  no  prejudice  against 
Mr.  Swoboda  on  that  account.  He  fur¬ 
nished  a  week’s  amusement  for  the  court 
and  jury  in  trying  to  explain  what  he 
meant  by  “conscious  evolution”  and 
finally  gave  it  up.  Of  course  he  didn’t 
get  a  verdict.  But  this  story  in  the  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  is  a  better  specimen  of  a 
fairy  tale  than  conscious  evolution.  One 
John  Dalgren  of  North  Dakota,  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  a  farmer,  possesses  what  is 
described  as  a  “magnetic  pull”  by  which 
he  can  locate  oil  pools  and  ore  bodies. 
Now  the  greatest  oil  pool  that  Mr.  Dal¬ 
gren  has  ever  “felt  the  pull  of”  is  in  a 
district  somewhere  in  TTtah  where  Leo¬ 
nora  Mining  Co.  is  drilling  a  well.  The 
logical  climax  of  the  fairy  tale_  can  only 
be  that  Swoboda  will  soon  be  offering 
stock  in  this  marvelously  discovered  oil 
pool  to  the  puDlic  for  the  entirely  un¬ 
selfish  purpose  of  making  other  people 
rich.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Swo¬ 
boda  has  turned  stock  promoter  in  recent 
years,  the  physical  culture  correspond¬ 
ence  course  having  played  out. 

A  salesman  came  to  my  home  selling 
liability  insurance.  I  gave  him  $29.75 
for  two  years.  The  name  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  Washington  Automobile  Service 
Corp..  16-24  Williams  St.,  Newark,  N. 
J.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  company 
is  good  or  bad.  W.  V. 

New  Jersey. 

We  suspect  from  the  subscriber’s  state¬ 
ment  that  he  has  not  purchased  insur¬ 
ance  at  all,  but  a  “service  contract.”  We 
have  yet  to  receive  reports  from  anyone 
subscribing  to  these  schemes  that  received 
any  material  benefit  for  the  money  ex¬ 
pended. 


“In  time  of  trial,”  inquired  the  speaker, 
“what  brings  us  the  greatest  comfort?” 
“An  acquittal,”  interrupted  a  man  at  the 
back  of  the  hall. — Montreal  Star. 


the  same  protection 
against  rust  ai 
Lead  clad  Fence. 
Better  reroof  with 
lightning  proof, 
fireproof  Leadolad 
and  give  protection 
to  your  crops  and 
cattle. 


The  big  Leadolad 
catalogue  tells  the 
oomplete  story  of 
Leadolad  fenoe  and 
roofing,  it  show* 
you  a  way  to  save 
money.  Write  for  it. 


coating  of 

PURE  LEAD 

guards  your  fence 

Cheap  fences  make  bad  neighbors. 
YOUR  fence  protection  lies  in  the 
coating.  On  Lea  del  ad  this  coating 
is  PURE  LEAD  seven  times  heav¬ 
ier  than  that  on  ordinary  fence. 
That’s  why  Leadclad  lasts  years 
longer  and  saves  you  hogs,  harvest, 
time  and  trouble.  Leadclad  fence 
makes  good  neighbors.  It  pays  big 
interest.  Send  for  the  large  free 
Leadclad  catalogue  and  a  sample 
to  convince  yourself.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

Plainfield  Avenue  Mound#ville,  W.  Va. 


LtadcUd  Wire  Company,  Dept.  2-F,  Moundiville,  W.  Va. 

1  Gentlemen:  Send  me  a  sample  of  Leadclad  wire  for  examination.  Also  my  free 
copy  of  the  Leadclad  Catalogue.  Yours  very  truly, 

Name . . . 

Street  or  Route . . 

City . State . 


lA  FRAME 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing-  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
!  for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak- 
I  ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar- 
|  anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


BIGMONEY 


PULLING 

STUMPS 


ena  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  Ct»t  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stamp  Pul- 
P‘  ^  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  Jand^ 
auickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps  f 
for  neighbors.  Kip-  ' 

|  I  ogle  of  Iowa  made  , 

$10, 000 in  sparetime.  I 
It’s  easy.  Write  quick 
—  HERCULES  MFG.  CO..  , 

1 430.29th  Str.,  Centerville.lowa 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


f  Direct  from  Factory 

b#  Giving  better  quality  and 
lower  prices  for  the  past  40 
years  has  made  my  business 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  —  Over  one  million 
,  customers  save  money  buy- 
ing  from  Jim  Brown.  High 
quality  Farm  fence  for 
Less  than  IV2C  per  Running  Foot 
Also  rock  bottom  factory  prices 
on  Poultry  Fence,  Gates,  Net¬ 
ting,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Heat- 

l  ers,  Furnaces, Separators, Baby 

1  Chicks,  Brooders,  Tires,  etc. 
Write  for  my  big,  new  21 

FREE  CATALOG 

and  get  my  new  low  factory  freight 
paid  prices.  Biggest  savings  in 
vears!  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour 
service.  Write  me  today.  JimBrown.1 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4321  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N-  I 


(  Organized  Co-operation  I 

—  “My  neighbors  and  myself  have  carefully  studied  your  book,  ‘Organized  = 
=  Co-operation,’  and  we  consider  it  about  the  ‘last  word’  on  farm  co-operation.  S 

—  We  in  the  ‘show  me’  State,  but  with  no  ‘rings  in  our  noses,’  wish  The  Rural  — 
~  New-Yorker  success  in  its  battle  for  true  co-operation  which  we  feel  is  be-  S 

—  coming  more  essential  to  the  farmer  who  wants  to  remain  on  the  farm.” —  |E 

E  R.  D.  F.,  Missouri.  = 

—  'We  have  a  number  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  which  we  are  closing  S 

^  out  before  they  begin  to  look  shop-worn.  E 

—  The  book  was  not  published  with  any  purpose  to  make  a  profit,  but  ^ 
zz  primarily  to  give  our  friends  in  definite,  simple  and  clear  language  the  prin-  S 

—  ciples  and  procedure  of  true  farm  co-operation.  ~ 

—  While  the  edition  lasts  we  are  sending  it  postpaid  for  — 

1  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  1 

i  Send  the  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 
=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Del-Mar-Va  the  Peninsula  of  Plenty 

Th,,po  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  suppiy- 
]r  twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
i  meates  entire  Peninsula.  I.ow  priced  farms,  town 
«  i  waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing, 
f 7,'PSt  concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes. 
Handsome  descriptive  booklet— FREE.  Address— 167 
I* EL-MAR- v A  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


For  Sale — 350  Acres  Virginia  Land 

-  miles  Scottsville.  Can  be  used  for  Hunting  Lodge  or 
commercial  Fruit  growing.  House  and  barns  in  poor 
epair  Quite  some  merchantable  timber— 


S7.600. 


small  cash  payment  or  will  trade  for  house  near  New 

yorkCity  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


Automatic  Windshield  Wiper  Repaired 

u >  overhaul,  relaquer  non  electric  wiper,  replace  blade 
rubber  tube  for  50c,  just  like  new;  24  hours  service; 
,.,,,1  parcel  post  and  money  with  order.  THE  FIXIT 
COMPANY,  174  Wade  Street.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

Pure  Pork  Sausage  In  5  lb.  Bags. . 35c  per  lb. 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

<  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 

Oats  Straw  GO°"  M1XFI>  UAY-Car 


James  E.  Dante,  Jr. 


loads.  Delivered  your  station. 

East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


7  Ft.  Cedar  Fence  Posts  to s%>y 

i  o«;  to  6",  15c.  John  B.  Burnham,  Essex,  N.  Y. 
ill  l.J  l_  D,,u  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 

uanteo  to  DUJ  OWASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester.  N-Y. 

Four  sizes :  $1.85,  $2.30,  $2.75,  $3.00 
per  1000  postpaid.  List,  samples— 

‘  eel  HONESTY  FARM  PRESS,  Putney. VI. 


Syrup  Labels !  | 


ni  l  jJSingle,  for  about  100  Registered  Hampshires, 
inepneruhcnd  copies  of  references  and  full  particu- 

]  ,rs.  FARMERS'  BUREAU  AGENCY.  71  W.  «5tli  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


I 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thorsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bat  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED- — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded ;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Tliiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  truck  farmer  on  unde¬ 
veloped  truck  farm;  must  be  steady,  tem¬ 
perate.  able  to  work  alone,  handle  team;  all- 
year  job;  reply  stating  age,  experience  and 
wages  expected;  open  February  15.  AVILLIAM 
PITNEY,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  Protestant  woman  to  clean  and 
generally  assist  in  a  cliilren’s  school ;  salary 
$45  a  month  for  first  three  months,  $50  after¬ 
wards;  must  be  neat  and  clean.  Apply  BURT’S 
SCHOOL,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  poultrymen.  LONE 
OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  past  50  to  help  own¬ 
er  carry  on  a  small  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 
want  a  good  thrifty  couple  who  are  looking  for 
a  comfortable  home  more  than  high  wages ; 
separate  house,  running  water,  electricity,  fuel, 
vegetables  and  milk;  location,  Vermont.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  young  married  American  for 
general  orchard  work  in  Vermont;  wife  to 
board  one  or  two  men;  write  giving  references 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  5443,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Elderly  man  on  farm.  MERRITT 
MALTBY,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


L’NEN  CUMBERED  white  woman,  good  plain 
cook,  no  washing  or  waiting;  small  private 
family;  good  home;  salary  $70  month;  only  one 
seeking  all-year  position  wanted.  WALSER, 
lamlee  Ave.,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  married,  capable  teamster,  to  do 
general  farm  work ;  references  and  experi¬ 
ence  required;  apply  by  letter.  ROOM  704,  117 
Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 


IS  THERE  anyone  wlio  would  like  to  manage 
a  05-acre  farm  in  Ilunterton  County,  Jff.  J.,  on 
the  share  basis;  must  have  reference  and  be 
experienced.  ADVERTISER  5484,  care  Rural  j 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  to  work  on  a  farm  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.;  general  work,  no  milking;  con¬ 
siderable  work  with  an  ax  especially  in  the 
Winter.  ADVERTISER  5478,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  married  caretaker  be¬ 
tween  the  age  of  30  and  45  with  no  children 
on  private  estate  near  Philadelphia  in  New 
Jersey;  must  have  best  of  references;  must  be 
neat  and  tidy  with  his  work;  understand  the 
•  are  of  chickens,  cows  and  lawn  and  furnaces; 
personal  interview  absolutely  necessary;  perma¬ 
nent  place  for  the  right  man;  wanted  on  or 
before  March  1  Reply  ADVERTISER  5479, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  not  over  50,  sin¬ 
gle,  good  plower  and  do  general  farm  work; 
good  board  and  laundrv;  wages  $50  for  start. 
CLD_  PEOPLE’S  HOME,  Cottekill,  Ulster  Co., 


"OMAN,  good  cook  and  general  houseworker  in 
small  family  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  5472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


"  ANTED— March  1,  experienced  single  man  on 
well-equipped  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  good 
milker,  steady  employment;  give  references  and 
wages  expected.  JASPER  CHENEY,  R.  D.  1, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


'  ..NiED — Working  foreman  for  90-acre  bear¬ 
ing  apple  orchard,  willing  to  start  medium 
"ages  until  ability  is  proven;  must  be  a  good 
mechanic.  ADV  ERTISEIt  547.4,  care  Rural  New- 
irorker. 


''  Young  couple,  experienced  farmers; 

> ,  ac?es  land,  partially  cultivated,  small 
bouse,  barn,  tractor,  roadstand, 
no  wers,  chickens;  on  half 
vvinte  Plains,  N.  Y. 

MANN,  X  West  93d 


share 
references. 
St.,  New  York 


vegetables, 
basis ;  near 
J.  HECK- 
City. 


farmer,  preferable  with  son, 
foul  v  vad«uit  farm;  120  acres,  Greene 
i  ilk  ‘  f  ’  cows,  young  stock,  grade  A 
state  .fii  moden?  machinery ;  salary  or  shares; 
Cons  wBweeXpenence’  size  of  family,  quaiifica- 
TISEP  '  04  “XP™  ^  April  1  or  15.  ADVER 
iihtL  .,494,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  on  large  farm  by  April 
1 ;  state  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
5490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — March  1,  two  reliable,  experienced 
men,  father  and  son,  general  work  on  dairy 
farm;  good  milkers:  no  tobacco;  $60,  house, 
privileges.  E.  O.  FISHER,  Lyons  Road,  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  milk,  wood  and  4-room  apart¬ 
ment.  BOX  212,  R.  2,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Intelligent  couple;  man,  licensed 
chauffeur  or  able  to  drive  car;  wife  to  make 
herself  generally  useful ;  heated  apartment  and 
board;  state  wages  required;  good  home  to  right 
party.  CENTRAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Emil 

Durr,  Prop.,  Central  Ave.,  Valley  Stream,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  with  knowledge  of  cooking,  willing  and 
not  afraid  of  work;  three  in  family,  good  home 
on  modern  farm ;  state  wages  desired.  L.  C. 
FISCHESSER,  R.  D.  1,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

W ANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm  and 
help  milk.  ,  MIKE  STANDFAST,  Vincentown, 
N.  J. 

GARDENER  wanted  —  ‘  Experienced  gardener 
with  chauffeur’s  license  for  Westchester  es¬ 
tate;  able  to  take  eare  poultry  and  cows;  do 
not  reply  unless  give  full  information,  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  nationality  and  family;  house  with 
usual  privileges  furnished:  no  beginner  or  handy 
man  wanted.  ADVERTISER  5489,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  man,  single,  to  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  in  Allegany  County;  must  be  neat 
and  clean;  state  height,  weight,  nationality 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5488,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  mail  for  small  farm,  near  Mt.  Kisco. 
ADVERTISER  5512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  for  modern  farm  home, 
20  miles  from  Pittsburgh;  must  be  good  cook 
and  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  house;  mid¬ 
dle-aged  Protestant  woman,  accustomed  to  coun¬ 
try  life  preferred;  good  :  home  and  reasonable 
wages;  family  consists  of  three  adults;  all  em¬ 
ployed.  Write  V.  K.  DAVIS,  Box  236,  New 
Brighton,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  man  with  farm  experience  to 
do  gardening  work  on  a  large  estate;  good 
wages  and  small  furnished  house.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  for  men’s  tenant  house  with 
all  improvements  including  gas,  electric,  run¬ 
ning  water,  heat,  bath;  man  to  do  chores,  little 
farming,  gardening  and  be  handy;  woman  to 
board  one  other  man  whose  room  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  owner  and  help  owner’s  wife  two 
days  a  week;  will  pay  $100  per  month  and  al¬ 
lowance  for  extra  man;  eggs  supplied  and  some 
poultry;  responsible  people  with  references  only; 
excellent  opportunity  for  right  party;  all  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter;  interview  desirable;  take 
Pennsylvania  railroad  to  Princeton  Junction  and 
call  Plainsboro  688.  KWALITY  FARM,  R.  D. 
1,  Box  48,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Two  '  experienced  German  farmers 
want  large  dairy  and  general  farm  for  rent; 
fully  equipped.  ADVERTISER  5502,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted  | 

POSITIONS  wanted  by  farm  school  graduates, 
20  years  of  age,  having  had  three  years  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  training  on  the  large  school 
farms;  some  of  these  graduates  are  trained  as 
dairymen,  herdsmen,  tractor  operators,  vege¬ 
table  gardeners,  orehardists,  poultrymen,  green¬ 
house-men,  landscape  men  and  general  farm 
management;  only  interested  in  good  farms; 
ready  for  employment  April  1.  Communicate 
with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean,  Farm  School,  Pa. 

EMPLOYER  reducing  farm  operations  _  desires 
to  find  opportunity  for  farm  manager;  mar¬ 
ried,  honest,  reliable;  competent  to  take  entire 
charge;  available  April  1.  Answer  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  24,  single,  experienced  in  in¬ 
cubating  and  raising  of  chicks,  also  care  of 
grown  birds,  blood  testing,  pedigreeing  and 
trapnesting;  best  of  references;  last  two  years 
on  Pratt’s  Poultry  Farm.  ADVERTISER  5430, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wiVshes  work  on  general  farm;  had 
12  years’  experience.  G.  TENNEY,  66  Ply¬ 
mouth  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  man,  American,  age  21,  desires  work 
on  farm;  good  milker  and  teamster;  can  drive 
truck  or  tractor;  no  liquor,  tobacco;  wages  $65, 
board.  ADVERTISER  5428,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  wishes  position  in  purebred  herd, 
experienced  in  A.  It.  work;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  best  references.  It.  TREESE,  131  S.  Jef¬ 
ferson  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  expert  in  in¬ 
cubation  and  brooding,  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  chick  raising,  breeding,  culling  and  feed¬ 
ing  for  egg  production,  desires  position;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5438,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  desires  job  on  poultry  farm,  ex¬ 
perienced,  good  reference.  ADVERTISER 

5432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL,  Cornell  graduate,  desires  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm.  MARIAN  DODGE,  1215  Broadway, 
Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted,  competent  housekeeper  and 
cook;  country  club  or  estate  preferred.  AD- 
YERTISER  5452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  31,  single,  wishes  position  on  estate  or 
farm;  handy  dry-hand  milker;  free  March  1. 
ADVERTISER  5457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  gardener,  long  experience,  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  shubbery,  lawn,  live  stock; 
single;  want  permanent  position.  KOHLER, 
care  Weiss,  150  E.  86tli  St.,  New  York. 

GERMAN,  middle-aged,  single,  wants  job  on 
poultry  farm,  commercial  or  private  estate; 
willing  worker;  wishes  to  learn  the  poultry 
business  thoroughly;  go  anywhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5399,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  wishes  to  take  care  of  boarding-house 
on  dairy  farm  to  furnish  board  for  men;  good 
cook  and  manager;  years’  experience  and  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  5480,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  26,  single,  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  and  two  years’  college  training;  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  Mammoth  incubators,  pedi- 
greeing,  egg  production  and  marketing;  success¬ 
ful  chick  raiser;  take  full  charge  and  produce 
good  results;  present  salary  $100  and  board; 
want  responsible  position  with  pay  based  on 
results  demanded;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  5473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FARM  superintendent  who  has  made  good 
three  places  in  15  years;  three  State  records, 
one  world's  record  with  Guernseys.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  as  dairy  farm 
manager;  can  furnish  the  best  of  reference. 
BUEL  COLSON,  Conklingville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY,  Canadian,  high  grade  man,  single, 
33,  thorough  practical  experience  all  branches; 
good  habits,  well  recommended;  at  liberty 
March  15.  ADVERTISER  5477,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  or  herdsman,  Ameri¬ 
can,  27,  single,  life  experience  in  all  field 
crops  and  dairying,  capable  of  giving  best  re¬ 
sults;  anything  considered;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5471,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  30,  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  highest  qualifications  for  breed¬ 
ing,  raising,  feeding  poultry  for  egg  production, 
fancy  table  fowl,  shows,  contests,  capons,  tur¬ 
keys,  water  fowl,  guineas  pheasants;  salary 
$125  per  month  with  board  and  room;  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  ADVERTISER  5483,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants  position  near 
New  York  City;  private  and  commercial  ex¬ 
perience.  BOGERT,  424  Avenue  E,  Bayonne, 
N.  J. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  Protestant  Ameri¬ 
can,  life  experience,  good  butter-maker;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  small  herd  preferred;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5495,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  wishes  position,  American,  refined, 
middle-aged,  good  cook,  waitress,  butler,  valet 
or  houseman;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
5492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN'  desires  position  April  1  or  after; 

wife  to  board  help.  ADVERTISER  5491,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  Holland  family  want  a  job  on  dairy 
farm  or  on  shares;  wife  can  milk;  two 
diploma  milkers.  WILLIAM  YONKEli,  Box  243, 
Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Certified,  test  cow,  grade  A  or  other 
work  on  modern  farm;  single,  experienced, 
good  character  and  habits;  age  22;  responsi¬ 
bility  conscientiously  assumed  on  steady  job. 
ADVERTISER  5490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  27,  sterling  character,  no  tobacco  or 
booze;  lifetime  farming  and  allied  trades; 
American,  Protestant,  absolutely  honest,  re¬ 
liable,  refined,  intelligent  worker  and  manager; 
go  anywhere;  make  proposition,  state  induce¬ 
ments,  name  references,  describe  place,  business, 
family,  etc.  WILLIAM  FARMER,  Gen.  Del., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


WANTED — Position  as  general  farm-band  after 
March  1;  married,  age  35,  one  child  0  years; 
dependable  worker;  prefer  New  York  State; 
state  wages.  JOE  BLAZEK,  Jr,,  R.  F.  D.  4, 
Bagley,  Minn. 


POSITION  by  capable,  experienced  Protestant 
couple  on  large  estate;  man  as  foreman  or 
work  outside;  wife  to  run  boarding-house  or 
board  help.  ADVERTISER  5487,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  wants  position 
on  farm  or  estate;  know  a  little  about  other 
branches  of  farm  work;  can  drive  car,  tractor 
or  truck;  27,  tall,  neat  and  strong;  no  bad 
habits.  BRYANT  BANKS,  Holliston,  Mass. 


WANTED — -Position,  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man;  20  years’  experience;  adv.  reg.  and  test¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  5493,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER-GARDENER,  lawns,  flowers,  han¬ 
dy  with  tools,  care  poultry,  cows;  Italian, 
married,  two  children;  4  years  last  position; 
references;  please  state  particulars,  wages.  A. 
ZANDANEL,  Box  15,  Mountaiuhome,  Pa. 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  open;  incomparable, 
lifetime,  practical,  scientific  and  college  ex¬ 
perience;  all  branches  A  to  Z;  gardening,  cattle 
and  dairy  specialist,  industrial  units;  exacting 
honesty,  cleanliness,  economy;  pleasure  plus 
profit.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  German,  dependable,  good  worker, 
wants  position  on  farm,  any  time  in  March  or 
April;  best  references;  New  Jersey  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  5475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MECHANIC — Who  wants,  by  April  1,  a  middle- 
aged  American  who  is  handy  with  all  tools; 
can  repair  anything  about  house,  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  chauffeur’s  license;  sober,  steady,  de¬ 
pendable:  appreciate  good  home.  ADVERTISER 
5486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  women  wishes  position,  general  house¬ 
work.  ADVERTISER  5497,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  good  hand  around  farm, 
good  dry-hand  milker.  H.  DETZAUER,  326 
Third  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  28,  single,  likes  change;  col¬ 
lege,  practical  experience  as  German  farm 
manager;  2  years  in  poultry  here;  requires  good 
quarters;  kindly  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
5498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  position  on  poultry  farm; 

no  practical  experience;  knowledge  preferred 
to  wages.  B.  FARINE,  45  W.  52d  St.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Good  working  farm  home  in  Con¬ 
necticut  for  boy  out-of -school.  Apply  to  us: 
BUREAU  OF  CHILD  WELFARE,  171  Capitol 
Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or  205  Church  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  257  Main  Street,  Norwich, 
Conn. 


MARRIED  man,  32,  references;  farm  and  es¬ 
tate;  open  March  15.  ADVERTISER  5506, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  in  dairy;  single  man,  good 
dry -hand  milker;  no  bad  habits;  can  furnish 
best  reference;  Protestant,  American.  LEON¬ 
ARD  A.  MERTE,  R.  D.  27,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  single  man  wants  position  on 
chicken  farm;  some  experience;  honest,  re¬ 
liable,  handy  with  tools;  $50  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  dairyman,  experienced  in  all 
branches,  wants  position  in  certified  dairy  or 
pasteurizing  plant.  ADVERTISER  5501,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROOM,  saddle  horses.  ADVERTISER  5510, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BORN  Hollander  (Dutch)  farmer,  life  long  ex¬ 
perience,  wishes  position  as  foreman,  superin¬ 
tendent,  manager,  farm  on  shares,  or  something 
in  that  line;  married,  three  children  ages  12,  14, 
16.  P.  VAN  DUYNHOVEN,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  couple,  no  children,  Protestants, 
caretakers,  cook,  farm,  mill  boarding-houses 
or  small  town  farm  to  run,  farm  work,  handy 
man;  reference.  CHARLES  II.  PHILLIPS,  Rt. 
3,  Box  100,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


GENERAL  blacksmith  and  horseshoer  seeks 
steady  position;  single,  handy  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  or  poultryman,  single,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced;  references.  ADVERTISER 
5499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  of  exceptional  experience,  abili¬ 
ty  and  character  wants  position  to  manage 
private  estate;  references  of  16  and  12  years  in 
last  two  positions;  help  boarded  if  necessary. 
ADVERTISER  5511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Saratoga 
County,  108  acres,  large  bouse,  barn,  silo,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears  and  plums;  farm  is  completely 
stocked  and  tooled;  will  sell  separately  or  al¬ 
together.  J.  FRANK  DeRIDDEIt,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  dairy  farm  completely  stocked, 
etc.,  to  purchase  on  payment  plan  from  milk 
checks,  by  competent  farmer  witli  live  grown-up 
sons,  all  good  farmers;  references  on  integrity 
and  efficiencies.  ADVERTISER  5369,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  plant,  300- 
acres  uninfected  range,  about  2,800  layers 
now  producing,  gross  income  up  to  December  5 
about  $12,949;  valuable  saw  timber  and  fire¬ 
wood;  heavy  income  producing  business  suitable 
for  two  or  three  partners;  price  $16,000,  $7,000 
down,  balance  on  easy  long-time  payment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  with  house  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  within  50  miles  from  New  York,  suit¬ 
able  for  Summer  residence;  good  water,  nice 
trees  and  views;  electricity;  state  price  and  full 
details.  ADVERTISER  5302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  rent  on  shares,  16  miles  from  Tren¬ 
ton;  partly  equipped,  good  buildings,  suitable 
for  dairy  or  poultry;  one-half  mile  from  town; 
reference  required.  LOCK  BOX  172,  Lambert- 
ville,  N.  J. 


TOURIST’S  LODGE,  chicken  farm;  2  acres, 
house  for  500  bens;  Albany-Buffalo  turnpike; 
11-room  house;  also  100-acre  farm.  LUTHER 
SNIDER,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


165  ACRES,  all  tractor  worked,  5  miles  from 
Newburgh,  on  Stute  road,  mile  of  frontage; 
12-room  bouse,  all  improvements;  tenant  house, 
sanitary  barn,  Jamesway  equipped,  43  stanch¬ 
ions;  creamery  with  steam,  bottling  machinery, 
Frigidaire  storage,  aereator;  all  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery;  25  cows,  10  young  stock,  2  horses, 
truck,  tractor,  etc. ;  established  retail  milk 
business  18c  per  quart  in  Newburgh;  here  is  a 
paying  business  and  good  farm  with  everything 
necessary;  sold  on  account  of  health;  price  $45,- 
000;  will  reduce  for  quick  sale;  buyer  must  have 
$25,000  cash;  no  lease,  no  trades;  don’t  reply 
unless  you  have  money.  THOMAS  1’ENDELL, 
Owner,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 


FARM  bargain,  50  acres,  equipped  and  stocked; 

20-acre  woodlot,  8-room  painted  house  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  water  and  sink  in  house; 
some  furniture,  shade  and  fruit  trees;  particu¬ 
larly  pleasing  home  site,  paved  road  already 
under  construction,  will  pass  close  to  or  on 
property;  buildings  alone  worth  more  than  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  $4,000,  for  quick  sale  on  account  of 
old  age;  full  particulars,  A.  ZOLLNER,  Owner, 
It.  D.  1,  Delmar,  Del. 


PRODUCTIVE  150  acres,  poultry  and  general 
farming;  buildings;  some  fruit,  timber;  near 
Cornell  University;  $3,500.  ADVERTISER  5450, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  country  home  for  sale;  one  acre,  hen¬ 
houses,  new  garage,  fruit  trees.  BOX  89, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2,500-iayer  poultry  plant;  South 
Central  New  York;  prize  production  White 
Leghorn  stock;  modern  buildings  and  equipment 
in  excellent  condition;  local  market  for  broilers 
and  fowls;  established,  city  wholesale  trade  in 
eggs  at  premium  prices;  will  sacrifice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  family  conditions.  ADVERTISER  5453, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  near  Uamden,  N.  J.,  6  acres, 
houses,  1,200  layers,  2,000  chicks,  7-room 
dwelling,  hot  water  heat,  electricity;  near  sta¬ 
tion,  bus,  telephone,  good  markets;  $1,500  cash, 
balance  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  5461,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reasonable,  90-acre  general  farm; 

for  cash;  New  Jersey  preferred;  no  agents. 
JOSEPH  LASKOWSKI,  32  Bay  Ave.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  RENT— Dairy  farm  to  rent  for 
term  of  years;  qne  mile  south  of  Sharon, 
Conn.,  400  acres  in  good  cultivation  and  pas¬ 
ture;  modern  barn  equipped  for  first-class  dairy, 
accommodates  50  cows,  metal  stanchions,  ce¬ 
ment  floor,  running  water  and  electricity; 
cooling  room,  ice  house,  barn  for  horses  and 
auto  truck  conveniently  located;  good  nine- 
room  dwelling.  Apply  CHARLES  W.  HOOPER, 
Sharon,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate,  a  farm  of  148 
acres,  located  5  miles  from  city  of  Auburn,  on 
improved  county  road;  large  gambrel  roof,  base¬ 
ment,  barn  and  15-room  house  built  for  two 
families;  good,  productive  soil  suitable  for  Al¬ 
falfa,  dairying  or  general  farming;  best  of  mar¬ 
kets;  price  $5,000  for  quick  sale.  MRS.  IR¬ 
VING  D.  SMITH,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


iui  interested  in  dairy  farming,  if  so 
own  a  farm  where  dairying  pays;  100  acres 
grass  and  grain  land;  6-room  house,  good  barn; 
Immediate  possession;  all  for  $3,500.  SALIS¬ 
BURY  BAZAAR,  Salisbury,  Md. 


11  — An  equipped  dairy  and  grain  farm, 

198  acres,  along  Hudson  River,  New  York; 
18  head  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  chickens.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5485,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  OR  SALE— A  very  desirable  place  In  Warrens- 
burg,  N.  Y.;  12  acres  fertile  land,  12-room 
house,  all  modern  improvements;  fine  for  poul¬ 
try,  small  fruits,  a  club  or  for  Summer  board¬ 
ers;  write  for  description.  DR.  A.  J  YOUNG 
Warrensburg,  N.  Y. 


r  iirt  oAJ.J. 


ro  settle  estate,  modern  farm, 
tested  dairy,  fully  equipped,  about  300  acres; 
two  houses,  new  barns,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  telephone  conectlons;  on  State 
macadam  highway,  2%  miles  from  city  of 
Qloversville;  sold  with  or  without  dairy,  rea¬ 
sonable  terms  to  purchaser.  FULTON  COUN 
TY  NATIONAL  BANK,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 80-acre  farm,  60  acres  clear,  light 
and  heavy  soil;  suitable  for  trucking  or  small 
dairy;  brook  running  through  meadow  which  is 
fenced;  three  acres  of  asparagus  seven  years 
old;  12  acres  in  sod;  soil  in  A-l  condition;  two- 
lannly  house,  large  barn  and  garage,  two  chick¬ 
en  houses,  equipped  with  tools  and  all  kinds  of 
machinery  for  trucking;  located  in  center  of 
Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  half  mile  from  good 
school  on  good  road.  FLOYD  S.  CLARK  R  F 
D.  3,  Box  46,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  284. 


United 

States 

Gov’t 


WATER  CARTS 


F.  O.  B.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 

AND 

Schenectady,  New  York 


For  SPRAYING 
SPRINKLING 

HAULING  WATER 
SAP  GATHERING 
GASOLENE-OIL 
LIQUID  MANURE 

and 

Dozens 
oi  Other 

Uses 


BRAND  NEW— 
NEVER  USED 


Brass 

Faucets 

and 


ONE 


Large 

Faucet 


HORSE  OR  AWN 


Cost  U.  S.  Gov’t  $275  Each 

Every  Farmer -Fruit  Grower 
and  Road  Builder  Should  Take 
Advantage  of  this  Bargain  Offer 


Made  For  U.  S.  Gov’t 
By  Studebaker  Wagon 
Works  or  Other  High 
Grade  Wagon  Builder 


Any  Main  Part 
Worth  More  Than 
Our  Low  Price 


150-Gallon  Remov¬ 
able  Galvanized 
Tank.  Gould  or 
Red  Jacket  Pump 


54-inch  Wheels 
10-inch 
Steel  Hubs 


A  WONDERFUL  VALUE  from  the  Government’s  surplus  supplies.  Any  principal  part 
of  this  equipment  is  by  itself  worth  the  price  of  all.  We  were  very  fortunate  in 
L  securing  a  limited  supply  of  these  carts  from  the  Government,  and  while  they  last 
we  offer  them  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  for  the  low  price  of  $37.50.  These  carts  are 
brand  new — have  never  been  used  and  are  shipped  to  you  in  the  original  crates  just  as 
delivered  to  the  U.  S.  Government  by  the  Studebaker  wagon  works  or  other  high-grade 
manufacturer  who  built  it.  These  carts  are  strong  and  well  made— will  last  a  lifetime. 


Easily  Converted 
Into  a  Sprayer 

By  making  a  lew 
changes  in  the  pipe 
connection,  this  out¬ 
fit  can  be  converted 
into  an  air  pressure 
sprayer  worth  at 
least  $300.00. 

Complete  Instructions 
Sent  With  Every  Cart 


Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime 

Nc  farmer,  fruit  grower  or  Road  Builder  should  fail  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  offer.  Can  be  used  for  Spraying  Trees  or  Sprink¬ 
ling  potatoes  or  vegetables — for  sprinkling  roadways — for  hauling 
water — for  sap  gathering  or  dozens  of  other  uses.  Tank  is  of  one 
piece  Galvanized  Iron  with  splash  partition,  solid  riveted  joints. 
150  Gallon  capacity.  Gould  or  Red  Jacket  Pump.  Strainer  device. 
25  ft.  of  2"  four-ply  hose.  (We  do  not  guarantee  condition  of  hose, 
yet  it  may  give  considerable  service.)  Standard  approved  Brake 
rod  wheels  54  inches  in  diameter,  3"  Steel  Tires,  Tread  56".  10- 

inch  steel  hubs.  Steel  Axle,  2  x  2".  Foot  Brakes.  Tool  box  under 
seat.  One  extra  large  Master  Faucet.  15  Brass  Faucets  in  rear 
for  drawing  water,  gasoline  or  oil. 


Guaranteed  as  Represented 

You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  either  the  Water  Cart  or 
Farm  Cart  offered  here.  The  publishers  of  this  paper  have  in¬ 
vestigated  these  carts  and  would  not  accept  this  advertisement  if 
they  were  not  exactly  as  represented.  Readers  of  this  paper  have 
previously  purchased  1,000  of  these  carts  with  100%  satisfaction. 
Here’s  what  a  few  of  them  say : 


Wm.  J.  Davis  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J„  says;  “On  October  22  I  purchased  one  of  your  V.  S. 
Gov’t.  Water  Carts  and  I  would  like  to  get  another  one.  E.  W.  Becker  of  Excelsior, 
Minn.,  says:  “We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Water  Cart  and  can  find  lots  of  uses  for  it. 
Wm.  C.  Dean  of  N.  Scituate,  R.  I.,  says:  “I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Water  Cart 
■Durchased  from  you/*  Granite  Springs  Corporation,  Granite  Springs,  N.  say.  0 


If  you  want  to  get  the  biggest  value  ever  offered  to  the  readers  of 
this  paper,  send  us  your  check  or  Money  Order  for  one  or  both  of 
these  carts.  We  know  that  after  you  receive  either  of  these  big 
values  you  would  not  sell  it  for  several  times  what  you  paid. 


msssi 


U.  S.  Gov’t 


HORSE  DRAWN 
F.  O.  B.  Schenectady 


Handy  Farm  Carts 

*  ONLY 

At  Almost  a  $ 

C  ive-Away  Price 


Here's  another  rare  bargain 
in  a  horse-drawn,  strongly- 
built  Farm  Cart.  Cost  the 
Government  $175.  Our  price 
only  $22.50  F.O.B.  Schenec-  1 

tady,  N.  Y.  Carts  never  used 
— shipped  knocked  down  in  original  crates. 
Body  7  ft.  7  in.  long — 4  ft.  3  in.  wide — 2  ft. 
deep,  with  tail  hoard  and  heavy  floor.  Wheels 
4 y2  ft.  high.  Wide  iron  tires  3  in.  wide,  % 
in.  thick.'  Steel  axle  2x2  in.  Castings  all 


malleable.  Body  and  shaft-- 
white  oak  or  hickory.  Cur 
is  complete  with  brakes  a% 
axle  wrench.  Painted  three 
coats.  Manufactured  by  Studebaker  a% 
Indiana  Wagon  Works.  Here  is  your  cnani^ 
to  get  a  brand  new  cart  at  a  give-away  Prl‘ 
Guaranteed  as  represented.  This  quality  car 
cannot  be  reproduced  today  for  any  less  tna 
what  the  Government  paid  for  them,  ken 
check  or  money  order  today.  Supply  linute  ■ 
Send  your  order  now.  Prompt  shipmeu  - 
Send  all  orders  to  our  Chicago  office. 
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DIBBLE 

tested  Farm 


The  Highest 
Grade  Obtainable 

Northern  grown,  especially  adapted  to 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Middle 
and  New  England  States,  produce 
maximum  crops  at  a  minimum  of 
expense. 

Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  Lab¬ 
oratory  for  purity  and  germination 
and  sold  direct  to  you  under  Dibble’s 
famous  10-day-money-back  if -you- 
want-it  guarantee  subject  to  any  test 
you  wish  to  make  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost  for  the  best  possible  quality. 

Do  not  gamble  with  cheap  seeds.  They 
will  beat  you  every  time. 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa.— North¬ 
western  dry  land  grown  and  genu¬ 
ine  Grimm. 

Medium  and  Mammoth  Clovers  and 
Timothy. — 99.50%  purO  or  better; 
average  analysis  for  years  99.70%. 

Fancy  Alsike.  —  “The  cream  of  the 
crop.” 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy  and  Al¬ 
sike,  and  Alsike  and  White  Clover. — 

Natural  Mixtures,  the  seeding  bar¬ 
gains  of  the  year. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats.  —  Heavyweight 
and  Twentieth  Century,  heavy 
grain,  enormous  yielders,  thorough¬ 
ly  recleaned  and  graded. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn.  —  All  Northern- 
grown  of  course.  Average  germina¬ 
tion,  all  lots  tested  to  date,  above 
95%  —  Cornell  11,  Sweepstakes, 
Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Early  Yel¬ 
low  Dent,  Improved  Learning,  Mam¬ 
moth  White  Dent,  Big  Red  Dent, 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Barley,  Alpha  and  Oder- 
brucker. 

Spring  Wheat,  Seed  Peas,  Soy  Beans, 
Buckwheat  and  a  full  line  of  Mil¬ 
lets,  Grasses,  etc. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 

Send  for  Catalog 


The  Dibble  Catalog  is  the  most  beautiful,  strict¬ 
ly  Farm  Seed  Book  issued  in  America;  illus¬ 
trated  throughout  in  colors,  printed  in  large  type 
on  heavy  paper,  and  the  descriptive  matter  written  by  farmers  (over  a 
thousand  acres  in  our  own  seed  farms)  for  farmers,  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the  Farm  Seed  Situation  and  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  every 
farmer.  The  Catalog  and  complete  Price  List  FREE. 

Address:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Grown  in  the  cold  North  from  selected 
stock  seed  and  on  soil  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  especially  adapted  to  each  va¬ 
riety,  have  produced  a  quality  that  for 
purity,  freedom  from  disease,  vigor 
and  productiveness  that  is  unexcelled. 
“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eat¬ 
ing.”  Starting  in  a  small  way  on  our 
own  farms,  our  annual  sales  gradually 
grew  till  they  exceeded 

100,000  Bushels 

Dibble’s  Russets,  Green  Mountains, 
Carmans,  Raleighs,  Rurals,  Gold  Coins, 
Uncle  Sams,  Moneymakers,  Early 
Ohios,  Irish  Cobblers,  Early  Rose  and 
Early  Manistee  in  any  quantity  from 
barrels  to  carloads,  and  at  prices  you 
can  afford  to  pay. 

Owing  to  abundant  crops,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes  of  the  best  quality  can  be 
bought  for  very  little  money  this  year. 

Get  our  prices  before 
placing  your  order 
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A  Review  o  f  the  N  ew  Fruits 


By  Dr.  U.  Po  Hedrick 


later,  keep  longer  and  are  better  in  flavor;  Pulteney 
is  a  sister  plant  to  Phelps,  and  ripens  between  Bart¬ 
lett  and  Phelps. 

Peaches 

Ten  varieties  of  peaches  have  been  mentioned  in 
these  articles,  five  of  which  may  be  dismissed  as 
not  desirable  for  planting  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other.  These  are  Arp  Beauty,  Frances,  Miss  Lola, 
Pearson  and  Niagara.  Of  the  five  remaining,  .T.  H. 
Hale  and  Rochester  are  the  most  notable,  and  are 
well  enough  known  to  need  no  further  description : 
Wilma  is  a  yellow-fleshed  sort,  which  ripens  a  little 
later  than  Elberta,  and  is  finding  favor  in  many 
peach  regions :  Early  Elberta  prolongs  the  Elberta 
season  by  ripening  a  week  or  10  days  earlier,  and 
therefore  becomes  a  valuable  sort ;  still  earlier  and 
even  more  valuable  is  Mikado,  the  fruits  of  which 
begin  to  ripen  in  Geneva  in  early  August,  which 
makes  it  the  earliest  good  yellow-fleshed  peach. 

Plums 

The  plum  is  on  the  decline  in  America,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  markets  have  been  supplied  with  sorts 
which  are  wretchedly  poor  in  quality.  The  nine  I 
because  it  takes  the  trees  have  recommended  in  these  articles  are  all  sorts  of 


HIP  is  the  thirteenth  successive  an¬ 
nual  article  that  I  have  contributed 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  on  new 
fruits.  All  told.  I  have  described 
and  recommended  SO  new  tree,  bush, 
and  vine  fruits.  There  seems  this 
year  to  be  a  dearth  of  new  varieties, 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  review 
the  standing  of  the  SO  sorts  of  the  past  13  years. 
The  apple,  as  the  fruit  of  fruits  for  this  country, 
must  receive  first  attention. 

Apples 

In  the  period  under  discussion,  10  new  apples  have 
been  recommended.  Two  of  them,  Deacon  Jones  and 
King  David,  may  be  dismissed  as  unworthy.  Deacon 
Jones,  with  admirable  qualities  of  tree,  is  too  poor 
in  fruit,  and  King  David  falls  short  in  both  tree 
jjnd  fruit.  Opalescent  is  hardly  worth  recommend¬ 
ing  for  general  planting,  and  yet  the  trees  bear  so 
well  and  the  fruits  are  so  handsome  that  many 
growers  are  finding  it  profitable.  Tioga,  introduced 
hy  this  station,  is  a  splendid  late-keeping,  golden 
yellow  apple  with  admirable  tree  characters,  but 
cannot  be  recommended 
too  long  to  come  in 
bearing.  Delicious,  dis¬ 
cussed  in  one  of  the 
iii-st  of  these  articles  on 
new  fruits,  has  in  the 
meanwhile  become  a 
standard  sort  in  nearly 
every  apple  -  growing 
section  of  the  country, 
but  is  now  being  sur¬ 
passed  by  its  bud  sport, 

Starking,  which  may  be 
planted  in  preference  to 
the  older  variety  be¬ 
cause  of  its  handsome 
color. 

This  station  has  pro¬ 
duced  four  new  apples 
of  the  Delicious  type, 
all  of  which  may  be  un¬ 
qualifiedly  recommend¬ 
ed  for  regions  in  which 
Delicious  grows,  and 
particularly  for  regions 
in  which  fruits  of  De¬ 
licious  run  small.  These 
four  sorts  are  Medina, 
which  resembles  Deli¬ 
cious  in  color,  shape  and 
quality,  but  the  fruits 
run  larger ;  Orleans,  a 
sister  plant  to  Medina, 
is  very  similar  to  the 
Medina,  but  the  apples 
keep  longer  and  the 
color  is  usually  better; 

Newfane  is  very  similar 
to  Medina  and  Orleans, 
but  is  better  colored 
than  either  and  a  little 
milder  in  flavor.  New- 
1'ane  is  the  handsomest 
of  the  Delicious-like  ap¬ 
ples  now  grown.  Sweet 
Delicious  is  the  fourth 
of  these  Delicious-like 
apples,  as  attractive  as 
any  in  size,  color  and 
shape,  with  the  sweet, 
aromatic  flavor  of  De¬ 
licious.  Golden  Deli¬ 
cious,  not  at  all  related 
to  the  other  Delicious 
apples,  is  the  most  no¬ 
table  green-colored  ap- 


New  England, 
and  the  fruits 


the 

run 


pie  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion.  it  is  a  splendid 
surr  in  most  apple  re¬ 
gions,  but  in  others, 
particularly  in  New  York  and 
trees  are  a  little  shy  in  bearing 
small  and  shrivel  in  keeping. 

Six  admirable  apples  of  the  McIntosh  type  have 
been  recommended  in  these  articles.  The  best  known 
of  these  is  Cortland,  similar  to  McIntosh,  but  differ¬ 
ent  in  that  the  fruits  hang  better  on  the  tree  and 
keep  longer;  Early  McIntosh  is  the  earliest  good  red 
apple,  and  is  finding  high  favor  with  those  who  want 
au  early  apple ;  Milton  is  the  handsomest  of  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  sorts,  with  a  season  between  that  of  Early 
McIntosh  and  McIntosh ;  Lobo,  from  Canada,  ripens 
about  with  Milton,  and  is  a  splendid  sort  of  its  sea* 
*°n ;  Macoun  prolongs  the  season  of  Cortland,  and 
is  a  splendid  McIntosh-like  apple  in  every  respect, 
lour  notable  bud  sports — Red  Gravenstein,  Red 
Red  Baldwin  and  Red  King — are  superior  to 
Die  parent  sorts  because  of  better  color. 

Pears 

l  our  pears  have  been  recommended  in  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  all  of  which  have  been  developed  on  the 
grounds  of  this  station  with  the  idea  of  securing 
•S<>rts  of  high  quality,  large  size  and  handsome  ap- 

the  tree. 

.  ...  -  promising  seedling  of  Seckel, 
much  like  Seckel  but  larger  in  size;  Gorham,  a  sort 
'  'gorous,  productive  tree,  which  ripens  its  fruit 
,  _  after  Bartlett  and  which  in  size,  shape  and 
’  w  ^seiuble  those  of  Bartlett;  Phelps  is  another 
pear  of  the  Bartlett  type,  the  fruits  of  which  ripen 
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pea  ranee  in  fruit  and  resistance -to  blight  in 
iese  are  Cayuga,  a  promising  seedling  ol 
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handsome  appearance  and  high  quality.  Every  one 
of  them  can  now  be  re-recommended.  The  sorts  are 
American  Mirabelle,  a  small,  sweet,  yellow  plum  of 
the  Damson  type;  French,  the  largest  of  all  Dam¬ 
sons  ;  Imperial  Epineuse,  a  plum  of  the  prune  type, 
with  large  handsome  fruits  which  ripen  late ;  Ogen, 
another  old  sort  of  splendid  tree  and  fruit  char¬ 
acters;  Pacific,  a  very  large  blue  prune  which  ripens 
in  mid-season;  Beauty,  an  early  Japanese  plum 
which  precedes  Abundance,  and  is  handsomer  and 
better  flavored ;  Formosa,  another  Japanese  plum 
recommended  on  acount  of  productiveness  and 
large,  handsome  fruits ;  Santa  Rosa,  still  another 
Japanese  plum,  which  surpasses  in  tree  and  fruit 
either  Abundance  or  Burbank,  and  Stanley,  a  splen¬ 
did  new  fruit  of  the  prune  type,  excellent  for  cook¬ 
ing  or  eating  out  of  hand,  and  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  of  all  plums. 

Cherries 

Eight  cherries  have  been  described  in  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  three  of  which,  Schmidt,  Reine  Hortense  and 
Ida.  are  old  sorts  which  should  have  a  new  lease  of 
life,  while  the  other  five  are  new  kinds  with  one  or 
another  new  character  to  recommend  them.  Chase 
is  a  late,  black,  sour  cherry  of  the  Morello  type, 
which  is  better  than  English  Morello  in  tree  char¬ 
acters;  Seneca  is  the  earliest  of  all  sweet  cherries, 
with  a  very  vigorous,  productive,  handsome  tree ; 
Abundance  is  a  splendid  late  cherry  of  the  Napoleon 
type,  remarkable  because  the  cherries  seem  not  sus¬ 


ceptible  to  rot  and  cracking ;  Giant  is  a  sweet  sort 
worthy  of  consideration  because  it  is  one  of  the 
latest  to  ripen,  with  splendid  quality  and  fruits 
that  seldom  crack,  and  Victor,  a  most  remarkable, 
fine  new  cherry  from  the  Vineland  Station  in  On¬ 
tario,  a  seedling  of  Napoleon,  which  it  surpasses  in 
size  and  appearance  of  fruit. 

Nectarines 

The  nectarine  is  an  old  fruit,  new  to  most  fruit 
growers  in  Eastern  America.  It  may' be  best  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  smooth-skinned  peach, *  the  flesh  of 
which  is  a  little  sweeter  and  richer  than  that  of  the 
peach.  Nectarines  add  variety  to  the  list  of  fruits 
wherever  peaches  are  grown.  Two  sorts,  Hunter 
and  Sure  Crop,  have  been  recommended  in  these  ar¬ 
ticles.  Both  are  admirable  in  tree  and  fruit,  and 
both  make  valuable  additions  for  market  or  home 
use  wherever  peaches  are  grown. 

Grapes 

Ol  the  ten  grapes  that  have  been  recommended. 
Eclipse,  Berckmans  and  Secretary  may  be  dismissed 
as  not  having  come  up  to  expectations.  The  other 
seven  are  all  valuable  new  sorts.  Ontario  is  by  far 
the  best  early  green  grape;  Portland,  ripening  with 

Out  a  r  i  o,  holds  first 

_  place  a  in  o  n  g  green 

grapes  for  the  market; 
Brocton  is  a  green  des¬ 
sert  g  r  a  p  e,  ripening 
after  Ontario  and  Port¬ 
land,  with  the  sweetest 
and  .  most  richly  and 
deli  c  a  t  e  1  y  flavored 
fruits  of  any  green 
grape;  Urban  a  is  a  va¬ 
riety  with  large  oval, 
light  red  grapes,  having 
characters  of  Vinifera 
sorts,  which  keeps  as 
long  as  or  longer  than 
any  other  variety; 
Sheridan  is  probably 
the  most  valuable  new 
grape  and  is  sent  out 
with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  supplement 
the  Concord,  coming  in 
later,  w  li  i  c  li  it  sur¬ 
passes  in  vine  and  fruit 
characters  in  many  re¬ 
gions  ;  Fredonia  is  the 
earliest  of  all  good 
black  grapes,  superior 
in  quality  to  any  other 
early  b  1  a  c  lc  grape  ; 
Golden  Muscat  is  a  re¬ 
markable  new  grape  for 
roadside  market,  since 
bunches  and  berries  are 
of  the  largest  size,  and 
the  grapes  have  the  fine 
muscat  aroma  of  Euro¬ 
pean  grapes. 

Raspberries 

Unless  varieties  of 
red  and  black  raspber¬ 
ries  resistant  to  mosaic 
can  be  bred,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  fruits 
must  cease  to  be  profit¬ 
able  in  Eastern  Ameri¬ 
ca.  In  these  articles  the 
object  has  been  to  rec¬ 
ommend  sorts  relatively 
free  from  disease,  and 
yet  of  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance  and  high  qual¬ 
ity.  Eleven  kinds  have 
been  named.  Five  of 
these.  Empire,  Donboro, 
Marlboro,  Chvaseo  and 
Seneca,  fall  short  in  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease  and 
ought  not  to  be  further  considered.  .Tune,  an  extra 
early  sort,  though  not  resistant  to  disease,  is  so  early 
and  valuable  in  other  characters  that  it  ought  still 
to  be  planted ;  Newman,  from  Canada,  and  Latham, 
from  Minnesota,  are  splendid  sorts,  resistant  to 
mosaic.  Lloyd  George,  an  English  red  raspberry, 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  varieties  of  this  fruit 
in  both  bush  and  fruit.  Of  the  two  black  raspber¬ 
ries  recommended  to  take  the  place  of  Plum  Farm¬ 
er,  Dundee  is  recommended  since  the  flavor  is  more 
pleasing  and  the  plants  more  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive.  Although  not  hitherto  mentioned  in  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  Brant  is  a  remarkable  purple  raspberry,  bet¬ 
ter  than  Columbia  or  Schaffer,  purple  sorts  that 
Lave  been  commonly  planted. 

Gooseberries 

Gooseberry  culture  has  long  been  on  the  wane, 
chiefly  because  the  sorts  usually  grown  are  worth¬ 
less.  The  two  new  kinds  recommended  in  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  Poorman  and  Fredonia,  both  large-fruited 
sorts,  will  give  gooseberry  culture  a  new  lease  of 
life  once  growers  and  consumers  know  the  two  va¬ 
rieties  well. 

Strawberries 

Six  new  strawberries  have  been  recommended  in 
these  articles,  four  of  which  have  turned  out  to  be 
worth  while.  Prolific  and  Good  Luck  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside,  because  the  plants  are  susceptible 
to  disease,  although  Good  Luck  is  well  liked  by  some 
growers.  Mastodon  turns  out,  as  was  prophesied,  to 
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be  the  best  of  all  the  ever-bearing  strawberries; 

I ‘eacon  on  our  grounds  is  the  best  early  strawberry; 
bliss  is  still  recommended  as  it  was  in  the  original 
article  as  a  late  mid-season  strawberry,  while  Bou¬ 
quet,  which  ripens  midway  between  Beacon  and 
Bliss,  makes  these  three  sorts  a  good  assortment  to 
cover  the  strawberry  season,  in  New  York  at  least. 

New  York  Fruit  Testing  Association 

Nearly  all  oi  the  varieties  mentioned  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  may  be  purchased  from  nurserymen  in  various 
lruit  regions.  A  few,  however,  can  be  had  only 
from  the  New  York  Fruit  Testing  Association.  Since 
this  organization  is  a  non-dividend  paying,  co-opera¬ 
tive  association  of  fruit  growers,  its  activities  may 
be  mentioned  here.  The  membership  of  the  Fruit 
Testing  Association  is  about  1,500,  and  is  made  up 
of  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
many  foreign  countries.  Its  work  has  been  so  easily 
and  quietly  done  that  few  others  than  its  members 
know  of  it.  Its  object  is  to  test  and  distribute  all 
new  hardy  fruits,  wherever  or  by  whomever  orgi- 
nated.  Originators  of  new  fruits  having  sorts  that 
they  want  tested  or  distributed  may  well  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  manager  of  this  association, 
whose  headquarters  is  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  It  is  not  the 
object  of  the  Fruit  Testing  Association  to  compete 
with  nurserymen,  and  once  varieties  are  well  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  trade,  they  are  dropped  by  this  or¬ 
ganization. 


New  Bean  Varieties 

MANY  new  varieties  of  beans  have  come  on  the 
market  during  the  past  fewT  years.  Just  which 
of  these  varieties  will  tind  a  permanent  place  on 
New  York  State  farms  is  still  an  open  question.  Re¬ 
cent  introductions  of  Geneva  and  York  Red  Kidney 
beans,  California  Red  Kidney  and  Perry  Marrow 
beans  have  been  made. 

Of  these  varieties  there  is  now  little  doubt  about 
the  value  of  Perry  Marrow.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  practically  the  only  marrow  bean  grown  in  the 
bean-growing  section  here.  Geneva  Reds  have  done 
well  on  some  farms,  and  have  been  badly  affected 
by  blight  on  others.  This  strain  was  developed  as 
a  variety  resistant  to  bacterial  blight.  A  few  more 
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Growth  of  Vine  Before  Pruning.  Fig.  122 

amount  of  pruning  in  a  young  vineyard,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  both  crowding  of  vines  and  over¬ 
bearing.  A  five-year-old  plantation  was  chosen,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Moore,  Delaware  and  Brighton  varieties. 
The  training  system  was  four-cane  Kniffin,  and 
planting  distances  eight  by  eight  feet.  Figs.  121 
and  122  show  how  the  vines  were  pruned  by  the  new 
method;  that  is,  wherever  one  shoot  had  formerly 
been  saved,  two  were  now  saved  and  tied  together 
to  the  same  wire.  This  left  twice  as  many  buds, 
evenly  distributed,  and  resulted  in  a  larger  top, 
which  required  no  additional  labor  to  keep  it  in 
manageable  form.  A  part  of  the  blossom  clusters 
were  thinned  off  at  blossoming  time,  removing  the 
smaller  bunches.  This  thinning  was  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  the  crop  and  prevent  overbearing.  The 
number  of  clusters  left  varied  with  the  size  and 
vigor  of  the  vine,  averaging  about  50  on  Moore  and 
from  00  to  100  per  vine  of  Delaware  and  Brighton. 
Every  other  vine  was  saved  as  a  check  and  pruned 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  lightly  pruned  vines  produced  over  23  per 
cent  more  fruit  than  the  heavily  pruned  ones,  and 
the  clusters  were  fully  as  large.  These  results  are 
even  more  striking  when  we  consider  that  the  check 
vines  had  made  10  per  cent  more  growth  the  pre¬ 
vious  season.  The  increased  top  on  the  lightly- 
pruned  vines  was  well  distributed,  and  caused  no 
inconvenience  in  cultivation.  The  cluster  or  blos¬ 
som  thinning  was  done  rapidly  and  at  very  small 
expense. 

The  above  results  are  only  for  one  season,  and 
on  a  young  vineyard.  Many  questions  are  yet  to 
be  answered,  such  as :  Future  vigor  of  the  vines,  ap¬ 
plication  if  any  to  older  vineyards,  and  will  in¬ 
creased  fertilization  be  found  advisable  to  take  care 
of  the  larger  top?  However,  the  yield  secured,  and 
the  condition  of  the  lightly-pruned  vines  at  this 
time,  are  so  good  that  they  justify  trial  of  this 
method  of  pruning  both  in  commercial  vineyards 
and  in  home  graperies.  mtooiis  D.  drain. 

Massachusetts  State  College. 
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ture  and  buying  grain  for  the  horses.  There  was 
some  corn  on  the  cob  to  help  feed  a  small  flock  of 
poultry  and  a  couple  of  pigs.  Not  bad,  eh?  The 
former  owner  had  kept  up  cultivation  well  near  the 
buildings,  but  he  said  there  was  land  in  the  farther 
end  of  the  field  that  hadn't  felt  the  plow  for  2(i 
years,  and  my  husband  realized  it  the  first  few  times 
he  plowed  it.  There  were  cider  apple  trees  and  a 
few  old  trees  of  good  fruit  scattered  over  the  mow¬ 
ing  land  in  most  inconvenient  places. 

Our  first  year  here  we  set  out  over  100  apple  trees 
which  have  not  yet  come  into  bearing,  and  a  few 
pears,  plums  and  cherries.  We  also  added  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed,  a  tame  raspberry  patch  and  an  asparagus 
bed,  all  for  home  consumption.  Every  year  we  have 
a  generous  garden  and  about  one-half  acre  of  good 
potatoes,  because  our  family  now  includes  five  husky 
children,  all  in  grade  school,  and  practically  all  our 
food  comes  from  the  farm  except  sugar,  flour, 
cereals  and  flavoring  substances. 

Every  year  we  have  bought  good  seeds,  and  all 
the  fertilizers  our  pocketbook  would  stand.  We  have 
converted  three  acres  into  Alfalfa  (a  slow,  discour¬ 
aging  process  with  sour  soil  to  start  with)  and  we 
are  now  trying  to  rejuvenate  our  pastures,  a  little 
at  a  time,  with  lime,  superphosphate  and  Sweet 
clover. 

We  now  keep  18  or  20  head  of  purebred  Jerseys 
besides  the  amount  of  other  stock  we  used  to  keep, 
and  have  all  the  good  quality  hay  and  best  quality 
silage  they  can  consume,  but  our  grain  bill  each 
month  averages  around  $100,  and  we  feel  that  we 
have  only  made  a  beginning. 

Now  if  we  should  stop  buying  fertilizers  and  seed, 
and  should  sell  our  stock  down  to  just  what  the 
farm  would  feed  without  buying  grain  (and  that 
would  lower  the  fertility  of  the  manure),  how  long 
would  it  be  before  we  would  he  back  where  we 
started? 

My  uncle  says  “it  is  poor  business  to  have  to  buy 
hay,”  and  my  husband  says,  “Yes,  and  it  is  poorer 
business  to  sell  hay.” 

You  know  our  beloved  Hope  Farm  Man  would  say 
that  if  our  ancestors  had  invested  their  savings  in 


Vines  Pruned  More  Severely.  Fig.  124 


their  own  property  instead  of  helping  to  develop  the 
West,  their  children  would  have  stayed  by  them. 
Windsor  Co.,  Vt.  mrs.  j.  h.  p. 


years  are  needed  before  anything  definite  can  be 
said  about  the  worth  of  the  Geneva  Red.  California 
Reds  have  filled  a  temporary  need.  These  beans, 
grown  in  the  irrigated  sections  of  the  West,  have 
been  relatively  free  from  blight  the  first  year  they 
were  planted  in  New  York  State.  Fresh  seed  has 
to  be  brought  in  every  year,  however,  and  it  is  felt 
by  many  that  the  planting  of  California  Red  Kid¬ 
ney  beans  is  only  a  temporary  arrangement  until 
some  variety  can  be  found  which  is  resistant  to  this 
disease. 

In  1929  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  is  making 
a  final  test  on  several  strains  of  pea  beans.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  these  pea  beans  have  been  developed 
because  of  their  resistance  to  root  rot  and  other  dis¬ 
eases.  There  is  real  need  for  a  pea  bean  that  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  root  rot. 

In  1928  a  new  White  Kidney  bean  was  placed  on 
the  seed  market  in  Wyoming  County.  Farmers  who 
grew  them  reported  excellent  results.  It  appears  to 
be  the  best  of  any  of  the  strains  of  White  Kidney 
beans  available  at  the  present  time. 

Little  work  has  been  done  in  developing  strains 
of  Yellow'  Eyes,  which  is  another  im¬ 
portant  variety  of  beans  in  Western 
New  York.  Here  apparently  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  needs  further  study  with  a 
view  to  developing  improved  strains  of 
Yellow  Eye  beans.  v.  h.  w. 


IN  OTHER  W'ords  you  can't  get  something  out  of 
anything  without  putting  something  in.  Mr. 
Browning’s  “Forgotten  Barway,”  page  10(5,  does 
“promote  retrospection,”  but  1  think  I  understand  to 
a  certain  extent  why  we  farmers  cannot  live  on  as 
little  money  as  our  predecessors  and  it  isn’t  all  be¬ 
cause  of  a  state  of  degeneracy. 

Don’t  think  I  am  criticizing  our  forebears.  Good¬ 
ness  knows  they  had  enough  to  do  to  feed  and  clothe 
their  large  families,  without  worrying  about  how 
their  descendants  would  manage  to  “keep  up  with 
the  Joneses”  and  educate  their  children,  and  of 
course  they  were  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  robbing  our  land  by  continually  taking 
from  it  and  putting  but  very  little  back  in  return. 

When  we  began  married  life  on  this  farm  14  years 
ago  this  month,  it  wras  considered  to  he  in  a  rea¬ 
sonably  good  state  of  cultivation.  There  are  125 
acres  of  land,  but  only  20  acres  of  it  are  tillable,  the 
rest  being  pasture  and  woodland.  When  we  first 
came  the  farm  would  feed  tw?o  horses,  six  cow's  and 
a  few’  head  of  young  stock  by  buying  grain  for  the 
milking  cows,  except  when  they  were  on  good  pas- 
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Light  Pruning  and  Increased 
Yields  of  Grapes 

A  CRITICAL  observer  of  pruning 
practices,  both  commercial  and 
experimental,  w'ill  notice  a  tendency 
toward  more  moderate  pruning,  espe¬ 
cially  of  young  plants.  Young  apple 
trees  that  have  been  pruned  lightly 
come  into  bearing  earlier,  and  develop 
a  tree  of  bearing  size  more  quickly 
than  more  heavily  pruned  trees,  other 
things  equal.  Bearing  grapevines,  of 
the  fox  or  Concord  type,  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  exception,  for  they  lire 
pruned  much  as  they  have  been  for 
many  years.  The  grower  and  investi¬ 
gator  often  explain  this  severe  prun¬ 
ing  of  grapes  as  necessary  because  the 
vines  tend  to  overbear,  and  to  prevent 
crowding  of  vines  in  the  vineyard. 

With  these  claims  in  mind,  the  writ¬ 
er  planned  an  experiment  to  reduce  the 


Perry  Marrow  Beans— Mow 


Practically  the  Only  Variety  Grown  in- 
York.  Fig.  123 


Roses  on  a  Kansas  Farm 

’ascinating  seed  and  nursery  catalogs  are 
making  almost  the  wdiole  world  akin.  Rose 
lovers  are  poring  over  their  catalogs  and  their  old 
and  new  Rose  Annuals  for  all  available  data  on 
roses — old  and  new.  Which  ones  must  we  have 
this  year? 

Since  Kansas  and  New  York  are  in  the  same 
“rose  zone,”  readers  of  The  It.  X.-Y.  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  brief  report  on  some  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  roses  grown  on  a  Kansas  farm.  Beauty  and 
hardiness  are  my  requirements  for  satisfactory  farm 
roses.  I  try  by  judicious  selection  of  varieties  to 
limit  the  necessary  pruning,  spraying  and  Winter 
protection  of  my  roses,  for  this  work  to  be  done 
during  the  farm’s  busy  seasons. 

Happily  there  are  lovely  roses  which  meet  these 
requirements,  beginning  with  the  utterly  enchanting 
yellow  rose  (Harrison’s  Yellow)  which  grew  in  our 
grandmothers’  gardens.  The  bush  may  be  a  hit 
scrubby — but,  ah,  the  roses !  The  Hugonis,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  beautiful  shrub  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  and  would  be  quite 
worth  while  even  without  its  dainty 
cream-colored  flowers,  which  practical¬ 
ly  cover  its  branches  so  early  in  the 
Spring.  Mine  always  is  in  bloom  by 
the  last  week  in  April,  ten  days  earlier 
than  Harrison’s  Yellow.  Hugonis  makes 
a  fine  background  for  Darwin  tulips, 
for  they  bloom  at  the  same  time. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  Hybrid 
Ilugosa  roses  begin  to  bloom  and  they 
continue  to  bloom  at  short  intervals 
until  freezing  weather.  Their  con¬ 
tinuous  bloom,  their  unusually  attrac¬ 
tive  foliage,  their  freedom  from  dis¬ 
eases  and  insect  enemies,  and  their  ab¬ 
solute  hardiness  make  Rugosas  un¬ 
beatable  farm  roses.  I  have  tried  these 
varieties  and  found  them  good;  F.  J- 
Grootendorst,  bright  red  carnation-like 
flowers  in  large  clusters ;  Magnifica, 
large,  semi-double,  red ;  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  white  ;  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  bins  i 
pink.  F.  J.  Grootendorst  is  an  espe¬ 
cially  free  bloomer  and  is  a  suitable 
variety  for  a  rose  hedge.  Rugosas,  o 
course,  are  good-sized  shrubs,  an 
should  be  planted  with  the  shrubbeu 
and  not  with  the  Tea  roses.  My  "  au 
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list”  of  Rugosa  roses  includes  all  I  do  not  already 
have,  but  for  reasons  which  I  need  scarcely  mention 
to  fellow  farmers,  I  can't  have  everything  all  at 
once. 

June  brings  a  beautiful  array  of  climbing  roses, 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Hybrid  Tea  roses.  Yes.  even 
it  Hybrid  Teas  are  short  lived,  tender  enough  to 
need  Winter  protection  here,  and  require  to  be 
fussed  with,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  resist  their  al¬ 
lure.  They  are  not  very  practical  for  the  would-be 
farm  rosarian.  but  each  Spring  I  find  that  I  simply 
must  have  two  or  three  additional  varieties — and  if 
vou  must  then  you  must.  For  worth-while  bouquets 
of  cut  flowers  all  season  one  should  never  plant  less 
than  three  bushes  of  each  variety  he  chooses.  Briar- 
cliff.  Gruss  an  Aachen,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Red 
Radiance,  Etoile  de  France  and  Rev.  F.  Page  Rob¬ 
erts  gave  much  satisfaction  here  last  Summer  and 
Fall.  One  that  I  must  have  this  year  is  Etoile  de 
Holland,  for  I  am  partial  to  richly  colored  red  roses. 

Pink  Radiance,  planted  more  generally  than  any 
other  variety  and  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the 
Hybrid  Teas  according  to  the  Rose  Society’s  refer¬ 
endum,  leaves  me  cold,  as  does  Paul  Neyron  in  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  class  and  the  dainty  little  Poly- 
antha  rose  Cecile  Brunner.  These  are  my  particular 
and  personal  prejudices. 

If  one  is  strong-minded  enough  to  plant  only  hardy 
roses  one  still  may  have  roses  during  the  whole 
Summer  and  Fall.  Three  old  favorites  which  are 
always  in  bloom  are  Hermosa  (pink),  Gruss  an  Tep- 
litz  (red),  and  Birdie  Blye  (pink).  These  are  har¬ 
dy,  vigorous,  “garden  size”  bushes _ 

which  bear  medium  sized  but  sparkling 
roses  in  great  profusion. 

There  are  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses, 
too,  that  continue  to  bloom  throughout 
the  season,  although  the  majority  of 
this  class  are  strictly  “June  roses.”  Be¬ 
cause  all  Hybrid  Perpetuals  bloom 
abundantly  in  June,  and  some  varieties 
at  intervals  thereafter,  and  because 
they  require  only  the  most  ordinary 
care  and  no  Winter  protection  here,  I 
consider  them  the  best  farm  garden 
roses  for  Kansas.  Mrs.  John  Laing 
bloomed  again  and  again  last  season, 
and  when  November  freezes  came  was 
covered  with  buds.  Ulrich  Brunner 
(cherry  red)  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
(white)  have  unusually  long  blooming 
seasons.  These  three,  together  with 
General  Jacqueminot  (red)  are  the 
favorites  of  the  nine  varieties  in  my 
garden.  This  year  I  shall  add  to  my 
Hybrid  Perpetual  list  George  Arends 
(pink)  and  the  newer  yellow  variety 
Madame  Albert  Barbier,  for  according 
to  all  reports  they  are  high  scoring, 
all-season  bloomers. 

I  have  left  the  best  till  last,  the 
hardy  climbing  roses.  The  newer,  large 
flowered,  long-stemmed  varieties  are 
both  extremely  decorative  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  beautiful  as  cut  flowers.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  of  these  are  Dr.  W.  Van 
Fleet,  American  Pillar,  Thousand 
beauties,  Climbing  American  Beauty 
and  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber.  However, 

I  have  neither  preferences  nor  preju¬ 
dices  where  climbing  roses  are  con¬ 
cerned  and  continue  to  admire  the 
older,  small  flowered  varieties,  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler  and  the  Dorothy  Perk¬ 
inses,  pink,  red  and  white. 

Although  half  the  fun  of  growing 
roses  is  in  trying  new  varieties,  it 
never  is  a  mistake  to  stick  to  the  good 
old  hardy  roses.  caroi.  l.  martin. 

Douglas  Co.,  Kan. 
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nut  trees  in  their  pastures,  and 
crops  of  nuts  with  beef  and  milk?  Of 
tree  will  have  to  be  protected  while 
a  crop  or  two  of  nuts  will  repay  the 


costs  with  interest.  The  trees  in  this  meadow  range 
from  100  to  200  years  old.  Just  think  what  you 
would  be  leaving  for  posterity  after  you  have  reaped 
a  harvest  from  them.  Of  course  only  the  grafted 
trees  can  be  considered  for  regular  and  early  bear¬ 
ing.  Think  it  over.  john  w.  hershey. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  Plate  of  Thomas  Black  Walnuts — The  Thomas  is  the 
most  rapid  grower  of  any  of  the  nut  trees  and  in  fact 
will  outgrow  the  more  rapid  growing  shade  trees.  The 
nuts  are  large,  easy  cracking,  with  smooth  inside  pock¬ 
ets  permitting  the  kernels  to  come  out  in  whole,  quar¬ 
ters  and  halves.  This  nut  ivas  found  at  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa, 


We  are  informed  that  man  used  nuts  for  cen¬ 
turies  before  he  ever  learned  to  eat  even  milk, 
eggs  and  meat.  The  use  of  a  proper  amount  of 


How  Many  Years  Will  a  Fruit  Plant  Live  ? 

A  LETTER  was  received  the  other  day  asking 
whether  currants  and  raspberries  were  long- 
lived.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  pickers  busy  in  a 
blackberry  field  harvesting  a  bountiful  crop,  and  the 
owner  assured  me  that  it  was  the  32d  crop  ;  that  he 
planted  the  bushes  33  years  before  and  had  never 
failed  to  get  a  fair  to  big  yield 
since.  On  our  own  grounds  20 


Nut  Trees  As  You  Like  Them 


of  fruit  annually 
crops  have  been 
taken  from  a  planting  of  blackberries,  and  then  the 
field  was  plowed  to  make  room  for  other  stock. 

At  this  writing  we  have  a  three-quarter  acre  of 
i  he  Columbian  purple  raspberry  from  which  have 
been  taken  15  crops  of  fruit,  and  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  crop  was  bigger  than  in  any  season  pre¬ 
vious.  A  neglected  patch  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries  yielded  satisfactory  returns  for 
12  years. 

Currants  and  gooseberry  bushes 
(even  with  neglect)  may  outlive  father 
and  mother  and  furnish  fruit  for 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

In  the  Summer  of  11)12  I  visited  my 
old  home  in  England,  and  picked  goose¬ 
berries  from  the  same  old  bush  (or 
rather  tree)  from  which  I  picked  fruit 
in  the  late  sixties  when  a  small  boy. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  perhaps 
plant  life  is  more  subject  to  insects  and 
disease  than  it  was  even  15  or  20  years 
ago,  with  average  attention  now  in  a 
reasonably  suitable  location  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  10  to  15  crops  can 
be  assured  without  renewing. 

The  progressive  fruit-grower  will, 
however,  set  out  a  new  plantation, 
large  or  small,  every  two  or  three 
years,  so  as  to  be  assured  of  a  reve¬ 
nue  should  fire  or  hail  or  any  other 
unlooked-for  trouble  make  the  old 
fields  unprofitable.  e.  h.  burson. 
New  York. 


Thoughts  from  a  Pennsylvania 
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WITH  the  advent  of  the  late  J 
Jones  into  the  field  of  propa 
i  ion  of  nut  trees,  a  new  era  opened  for 
i  he  growing  of  food  crops  on  trees. 

Main  people  are  heard  to  say,  “Yes,  it's  getting  to 
oe  all  the  fad  nowadays  to  eat  nuts  and  use  nuts  in 
everything.”  But  did  you  know  that  God  gave  man 
t  lie  instructions  in  the  first  chapter  of  Holy  Writ : 

I  have  given  you  every  herb,  every  seed  . 
and  every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  vield- 
utg  seed;  to  you  it  shall  be  for 


Mr.  W timer  Hoopes  and  One  of  His  Young  Stabler  Black  Walnuts  at  Forest  Hill, 
Md.- — Mr.  Hoopes  has  been  a  nut  enthusiast  for  many  years  and  is  proving  his  belief 
by  experimental  plantings.  The  worth  of  the  tree  can  be  seen  by  the  sprinkling  of 

nuts  all  over  it. 


meat.’ 


f,  Plate  of  the  Thin-Shelled  Stabler  Black  Walnut. 

1s1evera,  Vears  before  this  nut  became  known 
jhbors  of  the  parent  tree,  used  to 
Tims  remarkable  nut  while 
t>  ound.  The  Stabler  is 
or n ament ai  foliage,  the 

1  '  1  cag  be  cracked  with  a  tack  hammer  or  a  pecan 

cracking  set. 


meat  is  justifiable  but  the  supplementing  of  meat 
with  nuts  is  a  health  improving  item  to  those  who 
try  it. 

According  to  a  recent  writer  in  a  farm  paper  only 
the  meat-eating  nations  ever  amounted  to  anything 
and  the  others  always  capitulated  before  them.  Let 
that  be  as  it  may  as  there  is  no  way  to  prove  it. 
But  observe  the  present  day  situation.  More  hospi¬ 
tals,  sickness  and  doctors  doing  a  rushing  busi¬ 
ness  than  ever  before.  Look  at  many  people  who 
have  turned  to  nature's  food  and  methods  of  living 
and  observe  their  health.  In  this  program  we  see 
a  large  amount  of  the  product  of  the  tree  bearing 
nuts. 

The  ability  to  propagate  good  varieties  of  nut 
trees  now  makes  it  possible  to  plant  and  harvest 
good  crops  of  nuts.  The  groving  of  nut  trees  is 
coming  fast.  Several  fair-sized  groves  of  tliin- 
shelled  black  walnuts  are  now  bearing  in  the  North. 
Quite  a  few  500  to  1,000-tree  groves  are  just  at  tin1 
bearing  age.  More  are  being  planted  each  year  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  when  the  groves  start  to 
bear,  a  heavy  run  will  be  made  to  plant  lots  of  them. 
The  production  of  nuts  in  the  United  States  is 
doubling  every  couple  of  years,  the  importation  of 
nuts  runs  about  $35,000,000  per  year  and  yet  the 
price  is  going  up  for  the  retail  buyer.  Little  danger 
need  be  felt  regarding  a  market  glut.  With  the 
small  care  of  the  tree  and  nut  in  growing  it  and 
high  demand  for  the  nut  there  is  little  argument 
that  black  walnut  growing  is  a  worth-while  project. 

Where  to  Plant 

The  other  Sunday  I  strolled  through  a  meadow 
covered  with  beautiful  nut  trees.  I  counted  four 


enormous  quantities  of  fertilizers,  cul¬ 
tivating  and  spraying  up  to  digging 
time.  Potato  farmers  have  learned  to 
produce  heavy  yields.  All  professional 
potato  growers  have  invested  heavily 
in  equipment  and  hence  will  not  likely 
quit  the  business  of  potato  raising,  but 
on  the  contrary  will  raise  more,  and 
more  to  the  acre  so  as  to  raise  them 
more  economically. 

Now,  as  I  look  at  it,  it  will  hardly 
pay  the  common  farmer  to  raise  pota¬ 
toes  for  market.  Why  not  cut*  down 
on  crops  which  require  so  much  labor 
and  have  no  returns  for  your  labor? 
Why  not  put  more  land  in  pasture  and 
raise  stock  and  take  it  a  little  easier 
on  the  farm?  If  more  farmers  would 
price  would  soon  come  to  normal  or  a 


do  this  the 
living  price. 

As  for  me  I  have  put  about  one-fourth  of  my  land 
in  permanent  pasture  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I 
raise  cattle  in  somewhat  “western”  style.  I  let  the 
calves  do  the  milking  and  when  the  season  is  over  the 
calves  are  almost  as  big  as  the  cows.  Anyway  they 


A  Plate  of  the  Improved  Thin-Shelled  Northern  Pecan. 

■ — These  nuts  are  fust  as  thin  shelled  as  the  southern 
pecans  and  some  claim  a  lift  tie  higher  flavored,  but  not 
quite  so  large. 
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Let  TEMPLIN-BRADLEY 
Help  Beautify  YOUR  Home 

Thousands  of  Contented  Customers  from  Coast  to  Coast  prove  we  have  stocks  to 
fit  your  needs .  Order  your  plants  now  and  he  ready  when  the  nice  days  come. 

All  Prices  Include  Delivery  In  Your  Mail  Box . 


are  worth  from  $40  to  $75  a  head.  _  I 
have  been  buying  calves  from  the  dairy 
farmers  who  are  glad  to  sell  them  at  $10 
to  $15  a  head.  These  I  like  to  buy  in 
the  Fall  or  early  Winter  so  as  to  get 
them  well  started  by  Spring  so  as  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  season’s  pasture. 
Of  course  it  is  some  work  to  raise  this 
way  but  it  pays.  After  they  are  turned 
into  pasture  the  labor  is  very  little,  and 
in  about  20  months  they  are  worth  some¬ 
thing.  I  have  followed  this  plan  for  the 
last  two  years  and  have  public  auction 


with  cattle  which  I  expect  will  bring  me 
some  real  money. 

We  have  one  farmer  in  Berks  County 
who  purchased  000  sheep  and  he  wants 
to  do  the  sheep  business  in  “western” 
style,  and  why  not?  Nowadays  people 
have  to  go  East  to  get  land  cheap,  just 
the  opposite  what  it  used  to  be.  Good 
farming  land  with  good  buildings  can  be 
bought  for  $50  per  acre.  Yes,  I  think 
there  are  wonderful  opportunities  right 
here  for  the  wideawake  young  farmer 
who  thinks  for  himself,  c.  R.  basiiore. 


New  £  Tuberous 
Artemisia 
Silver 
King 


Here  we  have  one 
of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  valu¬ 
able  hardy  peren¬ 
nial  plants  that 
has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  many 
years.  It  is  creat¬ 
ing  a  sensation 
among  professional  florists  throughout  the  entire 
country.  It  has  been  called  the  new  ‘‘Misty 
Mixer  because  of  its  beautiful  fine,  glistening, 
silvery,  white  foliage.  The  Silver  King  is  a  vigorous 
growing  plant,  forming  large  clumps  2  feet  or  more 
across.  Long  slender  sprays  can  be  cut  in  abund¬ 
ance  when  established,  to  mix  with  rose  buds  or 
other  flowers,  producing  a  most  pleasing  effect. 
If  the  slender  branches  are  cut,  tied  in  bunches 
and  hung  in  a  dark  closet  to' dry,  they  will  work 
in  nicely  with  everlasting  strawfiowers  for  winter 
decoration.  You  cannot  afford  to  overlook  this 
splendid  novelty. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  25c,  5  for  $1.00. 

New  Chinese  Regal  Lily 

(L.  Myriophyllum) 

This  beautiful  new  lily  ^ _ 

from  Northwest- 

cm  China  which  is  a  ^lj||||9 
guarantee  of  its  hardi- 

ness.  Bailey’s  Cyclo-  Hbf''  "fCpfm 
pedia  of  1  lorticulture 

says  of  it:  “One  of  the  F  -4J(|  .  fj&gjB 
most  beautiful  of  all 
known  lilies."  The  ex- 

quisite  blending  of  tints  <1  Jyjfa|jjM 

charming  t  <  mi  inM  will) 

the  deep 

foliage.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  culture.  The  large  trumpet¬ 
shaped  fragrant  flowers  are  pure  transparent 
whitewitha  distinct  rich  canary-yellow  throat  and 
orange  stamens.  The  buds  and  outside  of  petals  are 
delicate  pink,  which  is  often  reflected  through  the 
petals.  Height  3  to  4  feet ;  mature  bulbs,  producing 
5  to  10  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

2  year  good  sized  blooming  bulbs, 
each  30c,  2  for  50c  ;  5  for  $1.00. 


Lily  of  the 
Valley 

Universally  admired  for 
their  dainty  little  pure 
white  bell  shaped  flowers 
and  exquisite  fragrance. 
Easily  grown,  perfectly 
hardy  everywhere,  pre¬ 
ferring  a  moist  shady 
location.  Worthy  a  place 
in  every  home-grounds. 
We  offer  blooming  size 
roots  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  12  roots,  45c;  50 
roots,  $1.50. 


Rooted 
Begonia 
Bulbs 

Unquestionably 
the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  of  all  sum¬ 
mer-flowering 
bulbous  plants. 

Ease  of  culture, 
size  and  abundance  of  flowers  and  wonderful 
range  of  exquisite  color,  blooming  continually 
from  June  to  November.  They  delight  in  partial 
shade.  Unsurpassed  for  porch  or  window  boxes.  I  f 
you  live  in  city  apartment,  you  can  successfully 
grow  these  beautiful  flowers.  k 

The  Bulbs  Will  Keep  for  Years 

As  easily  kept  over  winter  as  potatoes.  A  lady 
writes:  “I  still  have  bulbs  ordered  from  you  ten 
years  ago.”  Detailed  cultural  instructions  fur¬ 
nished  with  every  order.  These  bulbs  have  always 
sold  at  25  to  35c  each. 

BARGAIN  PRICE:  2  double,  2  single  and 
1  frilled — 5  bulbs,  5  distinct  colors  for  75c. 

Japanese  Iris  Kaempferi 

mhbbhhm  Finest  of  all  the  Iris 
family.  The  (lowers 
t  of  immense  size,  from 

K  tBe, 1  6  to  8  inches  across  and 
Sm mPa  JtM  t^ie  most  beautiful, 

delicate  shades.  Perfect- 
ly  hardy  and  will  flower 
in  profusion  duringjune 
^P1  and  July.  A  well  estab- 

K  ^B  lished  plant  gives  a  doz- 

,,  en  or  more  flower  stalks 

2  to  3  foot  high,  each 
slalk  produi  mg  2  to  4 
mmmmm  enormous  blooms. 

A  Wonderful  Bargain  Offer 

We  have  a  surplus  of  fifty  thousand  roots  in 
many  colors.  The  usual  price  is  25c  to  40c  each 
for  named  varieties. 

Our  Special  Price,  not  separately  named: 
3  strong  roots,  3  colors,  30c ;  4  sets,  12  roots,  $1. 


Hardy 
Delphinum 

Thebeautiful"Bella- 
donna,"  with  its 
immense  spikes  of 
clear  sky-blue  flow¬ 
ers,  that  always 
attract  attention. 

Perfectly  hardy 
everywhere.  See 
illustration  from  a 
photograph. 

Strong,  blooming 
size  roots,  20c,  3 
for  50c. 

HOW  TO  ORDER  blank  below. 

V  Pay  by  Money  Order,  Check,  or  send  Cash 
or  Stamps  in  Registered  Letter. 


FREE! 

Our  Beautiful  140 
Page  Spring  Qarden 
Catalog 

Brimful  of  val¬ 
uable  informa¬ 
tion,  priceless 
to  every  lover 
of  flowers  and 
vegetables.  It  is 
Mr.  Templin’s 
fifty-third  an¬ 
nual  catalog 
and  contains 
the  experience  of  over  half  a 
century.  It  tells  of  the  varieties 
of  every  flower  — what  to  plant, 
how  to  plant  and  care  for  each — a 
veritable  cyclopedia  of  gardening. 

Just  check  it  on  the  cou¬ 
pon;  we’ll  send  it  free! 


Artemesia  Silver  King  25c:  5  for  $1.00 

Tuberous  Begonias,  5  bulbs,  5  colors,  75 c 

Chinese  Regal  Lily,  30c,  2  for  50c,  5  for  $  1 .00 

)  apanese  I  ris,  3  roots,  3  colors,  30c,  4sets ,  $  1 .00 

Lilyof  the  Valley,  12roots,45c,  50roots,  $1 .50 

Delphinum  “Belladonna,”  20c,  3  for  50c 

1  Artemesia,  5  Begonias,  2  Regal 
Combination  Lily,  3  Japan  Iris,  12  Lily  of  Val¬ 
ley,  1  Belladonna,  Total  Value  $2.45 

For  Only  $2.00 

140  Pase  Spring  Garden  Catalog— FREE. 

NAME  TOTAL 

STREET  OR  R.  F.  D. 

P.  O.  STATE 

THE  TEMPLIN -BRADLEY  COMPANY 

5711  Detroit  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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FRUIT  TREES 

We  offer  the  following  varieties  of  fruit  trees  at  a  Special 
Bargain.  These  trees  are  budded  from  the  bearing  orchards 
and  we  are  sure  that  they  are  true-to-name.  We  have  no 
salesman.  We  sell  direct  to  you ;  that  is  why  prices  are  low. 

APPLE  TREES— Baldwin,  Cortland,  Famous.  R.  PEACH  TREES  ■ —  Elberta,  Carman,  Belle  of 

L  Greenings,  Gravensteins,  King  Porter.  Northern  Georgia,  J.  H.  Hale.  Rochester,  Mr  Rose,  Craw- 

Spy  0  and  3-year  old,  5  to  7  ft.,  $35.00  per  100.  ford  late,  2-year-old,  5  to  6  ft.,  $25.00  per  100. 

PEAR"  TREES— Bartlett,  Clapps  Favorite.  Flera-  GRAPE  VINES  —  Concord.  Niagara,  Catawba, 

ish  Beauty,  Seckel,  Kiefer,  3-year-old,  5  to  o  it.,  Campbell  Early,  Hartford,  Worden,  2  and  3-year- 

PLU*M  'tREES — Burbank.  Abundance,  Satsumma,  old,  $12.00  per  100 

Lombard  Rain  Cloud,  Slipper’s  Pride,  Damson,  For  less  than  100,  look  through  our  price  list. 

3-year-old,  5  to  7  ft..  $35.00  per  100.  .  „  _ 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  Dwarf  Apple  Trees,  Dwarf  Pears,  4  to  5  years  old, 

^Raspberries,  blackberries,  strawberries,  and  flowering  shrubs,  ornamental  trees,  roses, 
liedgo  plants,  evergreens  of  all  sorts — get  our  price  bufoie  you  buj. 

Quality  Stock — Reasonable  Prices — Service.  Send  for  a  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  ROCKFALL  _NURSEWY^CO^^Box^9000^ROCKFALL^CQW»L 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Small  Acreage  May  be  More  Profitable 

Than  a  Larger  One 


As  my  reader  will  see  by  the  topic  this 
article  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  debate.  I 
will  try  to  be  frank  with  both  sides,  and 
after  stating  the  “best”  and  “worst” 
sides  of  the  question  will  leave  my  read¬ 
ers  to  decide  which  they  prefer.  Pardon 
me  if  I  use  the  pronoun  I  frequently,  for 
this  article  is  based  on  my  own  personal 
experience. 

Forty  years  ago  I  rented  a  small  farm 
of  36  acres,  five  miles  from  Princeton, 
which  was  my  nearest  market.  The  ren¬ 
tal  was  $125  per  year  for  the  first  three 
years,  and  $150  a  year  for  the  following 
years.  The  farm  had  been  rented  for  a 
number  of  years  before  I  got  it,  and  each 
tenant  had  tried  to  get  the  most  out  of 
the  soil  possible  with  a  small  return  as 
they  could  make,  consequently  the  soil 


of  which  would  be  late.  Then  I  grew 
spinach,  lettuce,  radishes,  beets,  cauli¬ 
flower,  string  beans,  etc.  Of  course  I  had 
to  hire  a  number  of  pickers  in  berry  and 
pea  time,  and  some  for  weeding  onions, 
but,  the  majority  of  the  work  was  done 
by  myself  and  one  man. 

I  stayed  on  that  farm  for  20  years, 
made  a  living  and  cleared  about  $5,000; 
not  much  you  will  say,  for  so  many  years 
of  hard  work.  1  say  “Amen,”  (yes,  I’m 
a  Methodist)  ;  not  only  the  many  years 
of  hard  work,  but  consider  the  crop  fail¬ 
ures,  and  ruinous  prices  obtained  many 
times  for  produce.  I  tell  you  a  man  had 
to  have  a  strong  heart  and  lots  of  stick- 
to-itiveness  to  stay  on  the  job.  Many  a 
time  I  sold  strawberries  for  $1  per  crate, 
and  it  cost  75  cents  to  have  them  picked ; 


Lettuce  to  Be  Folloived  l)y  Celery 


would  hardly  grow  beans  when  I  got  it. 

I  owned  one  horse,  had  to  buy  another 
(on  time,  just  to  show  how  well  fixed  1 
was),  and  a  cow.  This  was  the  extent 
of  my  stock,  excepting  a  pig  and  a  few 
chickens.  I  hired  a  married  man,  paid 
his  house  rent  and  a  dollar  a  day  wages. 
The  first  three  years  I  had  a  mighty  hard 
struggle  to  come  out  even,  which  I  man¬ 
aged  to  do,  and  then  began  to  save  a  lit¬ 
tle  money  each  year,  but  it  was  only  by 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  that  I 
managed  to  do  it.  What  do  I  mean  by 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends?  Why, 
simply  getting  up  before  daylight,  having 
breakfast  over  and  getting  out  to  work 
in  the  field  at  sunrise,  working  my  truck 
until  noon,  then  preparing  a  load  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  market,  have  an  early  supper, 
then  take  my  load  to  market  (the  stores 
used  to  keep  open  then  until  nine 
o’clock),  engage  another  load  for  the 
next  night,  and  get  home  about  nine 
o’clock  and  go  to  bed.  They  were  strenu¬ 
ous  days,  but  no  harder  than  for  some 
men  I  know  today  who  are  trucking  a 
large  acreage. 

I  tried  to  raise  enough  feed  tor  my 
stock,  and  found  very  often  that  the  farm¬ 
ing  end  interfered  with  my  trucking,  for 
just  when  my  hay  would  want  cutting 
my  berries  and  peas  would  want  picking, 
and  one  job  interfered  with  the  other.  I 
grew  vegetables  and  berries  on  10  acres. 
Twenty  acres  was  devoted  to  general 
farming,  about  six  in  peach  and  apple 
orchard.  My  trucking  would  consist  of 
about  one  acre  of  strawberries,  one  acre 
of  raspberries,  one  acre  of  melons,  one 
acre  of  peas,  one  acre  of  sweet  corn,  one- 
half  acre  of  tomatoes,  one-half  acre  of 
onions,  one  acre  of  cabbage,  three-fourths 


peas  at  50e  per  bushel,  which  was  the 
cost  for  picking,  tomatoes  5c  and  10c  per 
Y2  bu.,  string  beans  15e  per  basket.  This 
reminds  me  of  a  man  I  had  working  for 
me  at  that  time,  who  came  to  work  late 
nearly  every  morning  (between  seven  and 
eight  o’clock).  I  said  to  him  one  morn¬ 
ing  :  “William,  I  wish  you  would  get  to 
work  at  seven  o’clock.”  He  replied, 
that  he  guessed  he  put  in  enough  time 
for  all  he  got.  “Well,”  I  said,  “let’s 
figure  that  out.  I  pay  you  $1  a  day. 
Yesterday  you  picked  four  baskets  of 
beans  (not  very  fast  work).  I  sold  the 
beans  for  15e  per  basket,  or  a  total  ot 
60c.  Who  is  making  the  most  money, 
you  or  I?”  Yes,  these  things  happened 
years  ago,  but  are  they  any  better  today? 
As  an  example  of  things  at  the  present 
time,  a  man  who  lives  within  a  short 
distance  of  me  has  tried  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  trucking  14  acres.  He  and  his 
son  were  both  hard-working  men,  and 
after  a  number  of  years  of  hard  work 
were  forced  to  give  it  up.  They  have  gone 
into  the  contracting  business  and  the 
ground  is  lying  idle  today.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  labor  is  so  high,  and  they  had  to 
employ  a  good  many  hands,  and  prices 
of  produce  were  so  uncertain,  and  the 
day’s  work  so  long,  they  were  forced  to 
go  into  some  other  business.  I  spoke  ot 
taking  my  load  to  market  after  dark. 
This  man  had  to  start  for  the  Newark 
market  at  2  A.  M.,  get  home  at  10  or  H 
A.  M. ;  consequently  he  was  unable  to  do 
any  work  on  the  ground,  as  he  was  busy 
preparing  a  load  for  the  next  trip.  B 
prices  were  good  he  would  make  a  good 
profit  on  his  load,  but  if  the  market  was 
glutted,  his  loss  was  considerable. 

Take  the  case  of  another  man  who  is 
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trnrkixiK  20  acres.  He  had  four  boys 
whose  ages  run  from  10  to  20  years,  and 
has  one  hired  man.  He  plants  crops 
that  can  be  attended  to  by  himself  and 
man  while  the  boys  are  at  school,  and 
arranges  the  crops  that  need  the  help  of 
the*  boys  at  vacation  time,  such  as  ber¬ 
ries  peas  and  beans.  He  grows  about  10 
acres  of  sweet  corn,  which  has  been  a 
raving  crop  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
Ofv  course  lie  puts  in  a  good  many  hours 
after  dark,  running  his  load  to  a  market, 
1'  and  20  miles  distance.  He  is  making 
a  success  of  the  business,  as  he  does  not 
have  near  the  pay-roll  of  the  man  who 
was  trucking  the  L4  acres. 

Now  for  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
Question.  Twenty  years  ago  I  purchased 
11  acres  of  ground  in  New  Jersey,  and 
built  a  house  with  all  the  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  with  the  proceeds  of  my  20 
rears’  hard  work.  My  house,  barn,  ga¬ 
rage,  chicken-house  and  lawn  occupied 
much  of  the  ground,  leaving  me  nearly 
one  acre  to  work.  There  was  an  old  pear 
orchard  on  the  plot  with  a  Blue  grass 
sod  which  had  been  growing  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  anyone  having  any  experi- 


At  the  last  working,  when  spinach  is  half 
grown,  sow  again  between  the  rows. 
When  the  first  planting  is  cut,  sow  again. 
This  will  give  two  Spring  crops  and 
three  Fall.  Don't  forget  to  give  each 
crop  a  good  supply  of  fertilizer.  Nor¬ 
folk  Savoy  Leaved  is  used  for  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  I  manage  to  get  $375 
worth  of  spinach  off  one-eighth  of  an  acre 
of  ground.  The  picture  shows  first  crop 
in  August  when  the  ground  is  being 
worked  so  as  to  sow  the  second  planting 
between  the  rows. 

Lettuce  is  the  next  best  paying  crop 
with  the  least  labor.  Both  of  the  crops 
mentioned  need  no  hand  weeding  and  all 
cultivation  is  done  with  a  hand  cultivator. 
The  lettuce  plants  are  wintered  over,  and 
set  in  open  ground  the  last  week  in 
March.  Freezing  will  not  hurt  them 
after  they  have  been  transplanted,  if  they 
are  good  and  hardy.  The  picture  shows 
a  bed  12x90  ft. ;  $52  worth  of  head  let¬ 
tuce  was  sold  off  of  this  plot.  Varieties, 
are  Unrivaled  and  New  York.  Celery 
plants  were  set  on  this  plot  after  the  let¬ 
tuce  was  cut,  and  $29.20  worth  was  sold, 
making  $81.20  off  this  plot.  Where  early 
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Spinach  Under  Irrigation — Third  Crop  on  Area  Producing  Five  Crops  a  Year 


ence  in  trying  to  eradicate  a  Blue  grass 
sod,  will  know  what  a  proposition  I  was 
up  against,  and  to  make  matters  worse 
the  soil  was  a  heavy  loam  and  full  of 
stone.  We  will  pass  over  that  first  year 
by  saying  it  was  one  of  the  hardest  year’s 
work  I  ever  did.  The  proceeds  were 
$493.44,  expenses  $151  and  net  $342.44. 
The  first  year  on  the  36-acre  farm  the 
proceeds  were  $727.23,  expenses  $1,120, 
and  loss  $392.77.  I  sold  all  of  my  stock 
when  I  left  the  farm,  excepting  one  horse 
and  wagon  and  just  a  few  implements  to 
work  a  small  place.  After  my  horse 
died  with  lockjaw,  I  bought  a  gasoline 
power  cultivator  to  do  the  work  on  the 
place  and  a  Ford  runabout  to  cart  my 
truck  to  market.  Of  course  in  working 
such  a  small  plot,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  figure  out  the  best  paying  crops, 
with  the  least  work  attached,  suitable  to 
®y  home  market,  also  the  largest  number 
m  crops  to  get  off  the  plot  in  one  year, 
lor  instance,  spinach  is  a  crop  with  the 
east  labor  attached,  and  five  crops  can 
be  grown  in  one  year  on  the  same  plot.  I 
sow  the  first  planting  the  last  of  March 
vs  aS<  ea.rly  as  I  can  work  the  ground  in 
ihe  Spring.  This  planting  is  cut  about 
May  20.  The  last  time  this  crop  is 
worked  is  May  1,  and  spinach  seed  is 
again  sown  between  the  rows.  This  is 
up  and  ready  for  working  when  the  first 
crop  is  cut  off.  One  has  to  use  care  in 
uttmg  the  first  crop,  so  that  the  second 
Planting  is  not  disturbed.  The  first  crop 
wu0  cut  at  one  cutting  so  as  to 

cr)0  •  tt?  sec?nd  crop.  The  variety  plant- 
fn  li  vCtoria,  which  I  have  found  best 
r  spring  planting.  For  the  first  crop 
ae  fertilizer  (7-10-7)  is  sown  after  the 
L°Un.i  ls  Plowed  and  harrowed ;  for  the 
ri;C?  i  croP  t^ie  fertilizer  is  sown  imme- 
ately  after  the  first  crop  is  cut.  When 
young  spinach  is  dry  it  will  burn  it  a 
ntue,  but  not  enough  to  hurt  much.  After 
i-  second  .crop  is  cut  the  ground  is  let 
,  r  ^uie  until  the  middle  of  July.  By  that 
,e  fuere  is  a  nice  crop  of  weeds  to  turn 
maer.  bow  spinach  in  rows  1  ft.  apart. 


beets  are  grown  for  first  crop,  Fall  let¬ 
tuce  is  grown  for  second  crop. 

The  radish  seed  is  sown  in  rows  1  ft. 
apart,  and  on  May  10  cauliflower  and 
cabbage  seed  are  sown  between  the  rows. 
May  10  the  radishes  are  off  the  ground. 
The  last  of  May,  when  the  cauliflower 
and  cabbage  plants  need  working,  these 
plants  are  sold  to  the  local  trade,  and 
enough  of  the  cauliflower  plants  reserved 
to  set  the  entire  plot. 

The  other  picture  shows  a  plot  40x40 
ft.,  which  was  sown  to  pansy  seed  Au¬ 
gust  15 ;  $187  worth  of  pansy  plants 
were  sold  the  next  Spring  off  this  plot 
(1927).  One  can  only  get  one  crop  of 
this  kind  a  year  on  the  same  plot,  as  the 
pansies  are  not  all  sold  till  June  15.  Then 
the  ground  is  let  lie  idle  until  August 
15,  when  it  is  sown  to  pansy  seed  again. 

Scarlet  sage  is  another  big  money¬ 
maker,  with  very  little  labor  attached. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  the  hotbed,  between 
rows  of  tomato  plants,  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  tomato  plants  are  pulled  for 
transplanting,  when  scarlet  sage  is  just 
coming  up ;  $30  worth  of  these  plants 
were  sold  out  of  a  space  4)4x6  ft.  (1% 
sash)  at  25c  per  dozen.  These  were  sold 
from  seed  bed  and  not  transplanted.  It 
is  certainly  remarkable  the  amount  of 
money  can  be  taken  out  of  a  five-sash  hot¬ 
bed  ;  $225  worth  of  vegetables  and  scarlet 
sage  plants  were  sold  out  of  this  6x15  ft. 
plot  of  ground.  Only  the  tomato  plants 
were  transplanted.  The  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  pepper  and  eggplants  were  sold 
out  of  the  seed  bed. 

On  a  small  acreage  as  I  have,  or  one 
even  larger,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
your  vegetables  and  plants  to  market,  but 
by  the  use  of  a  little  printer’s  ink  have 
your  market  come  to  you.  Specialize  a 
certain  strawberry,  sweet  corn,  tomato, 
etc.,  put  a  small  advertisement  in  your 
local  paper  about  it,  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  result.  The  majority  of  my 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  sold  to"  people 
who  come  and  get  them.  They  want  their 
sweet  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  etc.,  fresh  off 


WRITE  today  for  Hoffman’s  new 
seed  book.  Just  off  the  press. 
Different  from  all  others,  this  book  is 
packed  with  the  “whys”  and  “hows” 
of  getting  bigger  profits  from  your  field  crops.  Clover,  for 
instance.  There  are  several  ways  of  turning  this  crop  into 
extra  profits.  Perhaps  you  have  been  missing  some  of  them. 
Maybe  you  have  been  getting  only  an  ordinary  yield  from  your 
oats  and  this  book  can  show  you  an  easy  way  to  greatly  in¬ 
crease  it.  Maybe  your  corn  has  been  a  little  shy  on  vigor  and 
extra  dollars  can  be  made  from  it.  Maybe  you  would  like  your 
potatoes  to  command  a  premium  price.  Ideas,  suggestions  and 
facts  that  you  will  like  to  read.  Write  for  it  today. 


Some  of  the  Crops  and  Seeds 
It  Tells  About 


igger  Crops 

Send  Today  for  this 

NEW 

FARM  SEED 
BOOK! 


Soy  Beans,  Canada  Field  Peas,  Cow  Peas, 
Vetch,  Sudan  Grass,  Pasture  Mixtures.  Spring 
Wheat,  Barley.  Everything  for  your  Spring¬ 
time  needs. 


The  book  is  free.  Seed  samples  are  free. 
And  we  will  gladly  advise  you  on  all  seed 
matters.  Let  us  hear  from  you  today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  627,  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 


CLOVER— The  very  highest  test  that  can  be  secured.  Obtained  from 
sources  that  regard  us  as  big  and  powerful  buyers  who  must  have  only  the 
best.  Known  origin — adapted  to  this  climate — free  from  foul  weeds — 
strongest  germination.  No  matter  how  critical  you  may  be,  Hoffman’s 
clovers  and  Hoffman’s  prices  will  please  you. 


ALFALFA — A  special  strain  of  hardy,  Northwestern  seed.  Also  “Grimm” 
and  others  that  will  mean  a  successful  stand.  Thoroughly  cleaned — the 
very  best  to  be  had  this  year.  Germination-tested.  Pointers  on  raising 
this  great  profit  crop. 

SWEET  CLOVER — Not  all  sweet  clover  seed  is  suitable  and  this  book 
tells  you  about  the  different  kinds.  With  the  right  seed,  rightly  grown, 
it  is  a  fine  crop  for  hay,  pasture  and  soil  improvement.  Many  farmers 
have  found  it  pays  big. 


OATS  — Six  varieties,  one  a  genuine  “side”  or  “horse  mane.”  All  known 
for  their  enormous  yields.  Hardy,  stiff-strawed,  thin-hulls  and  plump  kernels. 


CORN  — Read  about  Hoffman’s  new  Drying 
Plant — the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  East— 
assures  perfect  germination.  Keeps  seed  disease- 
free  and  vigorous.  “Lancaster  Sure  Crop,” 
“White  Cap  Yellow  Dent”  and  eight  other 
leading  varieties. 


POTATOES — Genuine  Michigan  State-College- 
Certified.  Read  about  the  interesting  method  of 
growing  this  sensational  variety.  Several  train 
loads  already  sold  to  discriminating  farmers 
who  know  Hoffman's  reputation  for  the  best. 
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NOW  Is  the  Time  to  Plant  Fruit  Trees 

The  commercial  planting  of  fruit  trees  during  the  past  few  years  ^  been  far  below 
normal.  The  number  of  bearing  fruit  trees  in  America  is  far  less  than  20  years  ago. 

Plant  an  orchard  for  profit.  The  trees  will  be  a  permanent  investment,  yielding 
income  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  Reliability  of  Harrisons’  Trees  is  Nationally  Known 


Harrisons’  Fruit  Trees  have  been  planted  during 
the  past  45  years  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
also  in  Canada  and  several  other  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries.  They  have  proven  to  be  dependable  from 
coast  to  coast. 

We  are  the  only  nursery  concern  in  America 
which  owns  large  commercial  bearing  orchards. 
We  ship  hundreds  of  carloads  of  fruit  every  sea¬ 
son.  Our  large  27-year-old  Elberta  peach  orchard 
is  the  oldest  bearing  commercial  peach  orchard 
in  America. 


Budded  trees  are  better  than  grafted.  Our 
buds  are  cut  direct  from  our  own  famous  bear¬ 
ing  orchards  of  superior  strains  and  of  the 
heaviest-producing  types.  Fruit  Trees  propa¬ 
gated  from  buds  cut  direct  from  our  bearing  or¬ 
chards  produce  large  crops  of  fruit  at  an 
earlier  age. 

We  know  the  parentage  of  our  Fruit  Trees. 
The  buds  are  cut  while  the  fruit  is  on  the  trees; 
our  stock  is  true  to  name. 

For  Spring  planting  we  offer  the  highest  grade 
and  quality  of  Fruit  Trees. 


True  to  Name  at  Most  Attractive  Prices 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Apricot  and  Quince  Frees 


Write  for  special  prices  on  large  quantities. 
Buy  direct  from  the  large  growers;  save  the 
agent’s  commission  and  assure  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity. 

Landscape  Your  Home. — Our  large  assortment 
of  the  leading  varieties  of  Shade  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  Flower¬ 
ing  Ornamental  Trees,  Broad-Eeaved  Evergreens, 
Vines,  Roses,  Bulbs  and  Perennials  afford  you 
high-class,  freshly  dug  planting  material  for 


your  lawn,  garden  and  street  plantings. 

We  specialize  on  growing  fine  specimen  Trees 
for  landscape  plantings. 

Small  Fruits.— For  the  garden  or  for  commer¬ 
cial  plantings,  we  can  supply  freshly-dug  Grape 
Vines,  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Dewberries  and  Strawberry  Plants. 
Also  Asparagus  Roots. 

All  items  will  be  freshly  dug  at  planting  time. 


Write  at  Once  for  Our  Free  1929  Catalog. 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME. 


IT'S  A  WONDER 


Earliest  Tomato 
Ever  Introduced 

Perfect  Fruit 

100  Days  from  Plant¬ 
ing.  Pkt.  15c;  !4  oz. 
75c;  1/2  oz.  $1.35;  oz. 
$2.50 


Big  Money  Saving 


WHAT  OUR 
CUSTOMERS  SAY 
South  Elliot,  Oct.  IS,  1928 
Every  Gregory  Tomato 
plant  you  sent  me  turned 
out  fine.  I  want  some  of 
the  same  seed  next  year. 
Took  first  prize  at  the 
Grange  Fair,  they  sure 
were  a  handsome  sight,  the 
Judges  said  there  Is  no  need 
of  a  second  look.  It  speaks 
good  for  the  Gregory  To¬ 
mato  Have  had  Gregory's 
seed  for  35  years;  keep  op 
the  good  name. 

W  J.  LEACH. 


Catalogue  sent  on  request,  listing  the  ehomest 
Vegetable,  Flower  Seeds.  .Roses.  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Perennials.  Don’t  be  without 


it. 


Don’t  Delay — Order  Today 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

BOX  4,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


THE  WORLD 
HAS  NOT 
PRODUCED  A 
BETTER  TOMATO 


GREGORY’S  HONEST  SEEDS 


[l] 


CAREFUL  growers  write  me  they  are  get¬ 
ting  18  to  20  tons  of  cahbage  per  acre. 
My  book  told  them  how.  Now  they  are 
cashing  in  big.  You  can  do  as  well.  Secret 
is  knowing  how  to  pick  seed  and  handle 
crop  Send  name  and  address  now;  1 11 
mail  the  hook  free. 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer,  Box  R,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers'and  Rural  Russets 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS,  Box  400,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

FARM  SEEDS 

Approved  Varieties— Officially  Analized  and  Tested. 

BEANS  -  BARLEY  -  BUCKWHEAT 
POTATOES  -  CORN  -  OATS 

Write  for  circular  end  simple.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Sold  direct  from  Nursery  to  planter  at  lowest 
prices  for  good  trees.  Grown  on  Adams  County, 
Pa.,  best  fruit  soil.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  Apri¬ 
cot,  Grape,  Raspberrv,  Blackberry,  Currants,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Asparagus,  Thunbergs,  Barberry,  California 
Privet,  Catalpa  Bungel,  English  Walnut,  Butternut, 
American  Elm,  Norwuy  Maple. 

Adams  County  Nursery  &  Fruit  Farms 
H.  Q.  Baugher,  Prop.  Box  98  Aspors,  Ponna. 


the  vines,  and  are  willing  to  pay  more 
for  them.  Besides  the  hearty  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  words  of  praise  for  the  stuff 
they  get,  it  means  a  whole  lot  to  me. 

Now  to  review  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  best  net  result  in  one  year  on 
the  36-acre  farm  was  $650,  while  the  best 
net  result  in  one  year  on  the  2/3-acre  was 
$1,400.  Why?  On  the  36  acres  I  em¬ 
ployed  more  help,  and  very  often  could 
not  give  a  certain  crop  the  attention  it 
needed  at  a  critical  time  ;  tried  to  make 
one  ton  of  fertilizer  do  the  work  of  two, 
and  quite  often  raised  too  much  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  vegetable  or  berry  that  my  market 
was  glutted  and  was  compelled  to  sell 
the  article  for  less  than  it  cost  to  raise. 
On  the  2/3  acre  I  do  the  work  myself,  am 
able  to  give  each  crop  the  proper  atten¬ 
tion,  do  not  scant  the  fertilizer,  and  never 
raise  a  surplus  of  any  one  thing.  _  The 
prices  for  vegetables  are  a  little  higher 
on  some  kinds  now,  than  they  were  20 
years  ago,  but  do  not  begin  to  make  the 
difference  in  wages.  Berries,  spinach, 
sweet  corn,  are  double  what  they  were 
20  years  ago.  Lettuce,  onions  and  cauli¬ 
flower  were  the  same  then  as  now. 

Another  important  thing  not  to  he  over¬ 
looked  is  the  care,  responsibility  and 
worry  attached  to  large  acreage.  _  I  have 
been  so  worried  and  tired  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  that  life  was  a  burden,  and 
many  times  felt  like  throwing  up  the 
sponge,  while  now  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  try  to  grow  the  largest  crops  and 
finest  vegetables  possible.  Long  before 
Spring  sets  in  I  am  just  “itching”  to  get 
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out  and  “muss’: 


up  old  Mother  Earth. 
WILLIAM  PERKINS. 
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GROW  CORTLANDS  for  profit.  De¬ 
liciously  sweet  with  just  a  dash  of 
tartness.  Rich  red  color  and  large 
firm  size  makes  them  bring  tl  highest 
prices  of  any  apple  grown  today. 

CORTLANDS  keep  well,  last  until 
late  Spring  and  ship  without  bruising. 
No  long  waits  for  returns  on  your  in¬ 
vestment.  They  bear  the  third  or  fourth 
year  after  planting— a  money  crop  the 
sixth  year.  Guaranteed  True-to-Name. 

A  lew  ol  Green-grown 
Unusual  Fruits  and 
Home  Garden  Specials 

Green’s  Caco  Grape — most  delicious 
ofall.  Deep  wine  red— very  rich  injsugar. 

Green’s  Syracuse  Red  Raspberry- 
double  size  and  of  highest  flavor.  Very 
hardy.  Abundant  bearer. 

Green’s  Bose  Pear — extra  large.  De¬ 
licious  buttery  flavor.  Vigorous  grower. 

Green’s  Mastodon  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berry — A  real  everbearer  Berries  from 
jhne  to  November.  Plant  now.  A  real 
money  crop  this  year. 
HEADQUARTERS  for  CORTLANDS 
Buy  direct  and  save  !/j  to  Vi. 
Growing  for  over  50  years.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Cash  dis¬ 
counts  for  early  orders. 

Write  today  for  your  copy 
of  Green's  1929  Catalog. 

GREEN’S 

Nursery  Company 
42  Green  Street 
Rochester, 


RCJFERgSEEDS 

Carefully  Recleaned 
and  Tested 

ALL  Rohrer’s  Sure-Pay  Seeds  are 
.  carefully  recleanejd  and  rigidly 
tested  for  purity,  vijgor  and  high  germi¬ 
nation  before  they  are  sold.  This  assures 
you  of  highest  quality  seeds — seeds  that 
yield  big,  profitable  crops!  Send  today 
for  free  samples. 

We  make  no  charge  for  bags  and  pay 
all  freight  expenses. 


Alfalfa 

Clovers 

Grasses 

Timothy 


Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Field  Peas 
Garden  Seeds 
Seed  Potatoes 

To  the  left  is  pictured  our 
Spring  1929  Catalog.  From 
cover  to  cover  it  is  full  of 
facts  that  will  intsrsst  you 
Write  for  it  today  I 

P.L.ROHRER  &  BRO. 

Box  6  Smoketown, 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


V  cert  mod  Seed  Potatoes  Strains ^  ot  Green 

Mountain  and  Irish  Cobbler  varieties.  Rigid  inspection, 
Held  isolation  and  strain  selection  features  Vermont 
Certification.  For  list  of  growers  write  II  L.  Btll.KY, 
Seo’y.  Vt.  Cert.  Seed  Potato  Grower.’  itnoeiatlon,  Bradford,  V«. 


Cook’s  Certified  Potatoes 

COBBLERS  and  RUSSETS  ^ 

Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay  freight. 

Irving  E.  Cook  -  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


Mastodon 


EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

100  for  $2.25;  250  for  $1.26  :  500  for  $7.60:  $15.00  per  1,000. 
Premier,  Big  Joe  and  Win.  Belt,  $4.50  per  1,000;  5,000, 
$20.00.  Luptoil  and  Cooper.  $6.00  per  1,000  ;  5,000,  $22.50 
collect.  600  at  the  1000  rate.  Order  direct  or  send  for 
free  catalogue.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PD  ADC  If  ItirC  2  YEARS  NO.  1 -100  Concord,  $6; 
UnArC  Hlnl-u  25 -Diamond.  $3;  25  Caco,  $4.60; 
25  Lucile,  S2.S0;  25  Niagara,  $2.25;  Cal.  Privet,  100 
two-year  18  to  24  inches,  93.60.  Post  or  express  paid. 
Bargain  list  free.  BAUNHAHT’8  NUItSEUY,  Beltsvllle,  Md. 

Concord  grape  vines— 2  year  No.  1,  $5  per  100;  $40 
per  1,000;  smaller  grade,  $4—100;  $35—1,000.  Worder 
Niagara  $7.00—100.  Evergreen  Potatoes,  Blight  Resist¬ 
ant  Kind,  $2.50  per  bu.  IB*  P.  HAT  SON,  Fredonla,  N.  ¥. 


Send  No  Money— C.O.  I>. 

Frostprool  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

All  varieties  now  ready.  500 — 65c,  1,000 — $1.00,  5,^ 
$4.50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tilton,  Go. 


C.O.  D.  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties  now  ready.  600— 65c,  1,000— $1.00, 
5,000— $4.60.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tilton,  Ga. 


FREE  SAMPLES  and  description  al  CLARAGE  CORN *  *®|j  . 

Record  Corn  Crop  was  yrown  Irani  tlMM" 
Seed.  0UNLAP  t  SON,  Box  958,  Williamsport,  Utue 


n  r  A  Dill  f*  orchards  for  you  in  a  short  time  from 

BEARING  this  healthy,  hardy,  northCTn  stock. 

Snecial  to  you  now,  20—2  ft.  peach  trees  $1.40,  2H  ft. 
3?U3;K  ft.  Apple  $3,4ft  $5.  Your  choice  of  v»nj*£ 
100—2  year  No.  2  Concords  $2.  Other  varieties 
gains.  Ask  those  who  bought  here  &see their  o rch  Q 

Money  back  if  not  pleased.  H.A.Borhng  7N,Maduo  , 


EXTENSION  LADDER3 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Game  of  Make  Believe  .  322 

Grange  News  and  Doings  .  323 

Pump  for  Farm  Water  Supply  .  323 

Tinting  White  Lead  Paint  .  324 

Impressions  of  Nova  Scotia  .  332 

Joint  Ownership  of  Property  .  334 

Propaganda  and  Taxes  .  341 

Work  for  the  Idle  Boss  .  341 

Approves  Income  Tax  Only  . . .  341 

Majority  in  School  Election  . 348 

Wintering  in  Southern  Arizona  .  349 

A  Farm  Prayer  .  354 

Save  the  Women  Steps  and  Exposure  .  354 

Insulating  Storage  House  .  356 

Coming  Meetings  .  358 

Daylight  Saving  .  359 

A  Reminiscence  .  362 

Concrete  Floor  and  Basement  Wall  .  362 

Width  of  Highway  .  364 

Trespass  on  Wood  Lot  ...................  367 


-  .  SPO  WINDLASS  754£*'RA 

NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE-HARDWOOD *uNC 

Complete— ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . per 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  246  INTERLAKEN,  _ 


'JellsYou 


How,  when  and  where _ _ 

to  get  the  BIG  FISH.  This  52 
page  magazine  is  crammed  *u“ 
oi  fishing,  hunting  and  cainpmg 

*  stories,  pictures  and  valuable  »n latest issue- 
ination  for  sportsmen.  Send  10c. °*c°‘ . 

HUNTING  6  FIS  BING  MAGAZINE.  225  faMUM-W"*"* 
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APPLE  TREES 


Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc- 
i  Intoah  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
*■"1  4  to  5  feet,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

j  PEACH  TREES 

P  Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  feet,  20c  each ;  2  to  3'/2  feet,  15c  each : 

I  $10.00  per  100. 

*  CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

4  1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100. 

F  2  years,  15c  each.  $8.00  per  100. 

a  HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each-. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
4  offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and 
I  guaranteed  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Catalog  FREE. 

[  “The  Home  of  Good 
Nursery 


ock 


-for  Best  Fruit,  Biggest 
Crops,  Highest  Prices ! 

LARGE  size,  brilliant  red,  full-flavored,  ripening 
mid-July  and  shipping  perfectly,  Montmorencies 
are  always  in  great  demand  for  domestic  and  commer¬ 
cial  consumption.  Our  trees  are  rapid  growers,  bear 
heavily  early,  and  probably  resist  disease  better  than 
any  other  cherry. 

Maloney  Montmorencies  are  vigorous  i  and  a  year 
trees,  budded  on  whole,  branched-root  French  seedlings, 
steam  dug  to  insure  perfect  root-formation.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  evecy  one  healthy,  true-to-name.  You  get  hardy, 
upland-grown  stock— sure  to  thrive,  sure  to  be  profit¬ 
able—  at^ro  wer’s  price!  Special  discounts  on  early  orders. 

FREE  NURSERY  BOOK  Describes 
1000  Guaranteed  Varieties 

— apples,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  berries,  grapes, 
roses,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  perennials — everything  need  - 
ed  for  pleasurable  and  profitable  growing,  all  guaranteed 
healthy,  true-to-name.  Tells  how  to  plant  successfully. 
W rite  for  your  copy  today. 

Prepaid  Deliveries — See  Catalog 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
61  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  for  45  YEARS 


ROOTS 

SPECIAL  OFFER  on  MARTHA 
WASHINGTON,  2  year-old,  extra 
heavy,  as  follows  :  100,  $1  {  500,  #4. 
Bent  Postpaid  to  your  address  with 
complete  culture  directions  if  in 
U.  S.  A. 

Selected  Grape  Vines 

SPECIAL  OFFER  on  heavy,  well- 
rooted,  2-year-old  Vines:  2  Concord 
(Most  popular  Black);  2  Niagara 
(Leading  White);  2  Ives  Seedling 
(Hardiest  Purple);  Sent  postpaid 
with  complete  culture  directions 
upon  receipt  of  50  cents. 


MASTODON 


WORLD’S  GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Cp'oT>¥i*r  var^et^es-  Guaranteed  true-to-name. 
Iwrrv1.:  1EI>— Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dew- 
Plants.  Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 
rit*  for  free  descriptive  catalog  with  prices. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO 

Box  2S*  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


f*  I  l«  We  have  varieties  of  figs  that 
■  will  bear  as  far  north  asWash- 

Marvii.na  .  ing.ton,  D.  C.  One  man  in 
will  eieht  thousand.  The  plants 

if  tanl!  fiss- when  not  over  a  foot  high.  Even 
are  w™.110  plant  them  fruit  the  plants 
wind nU  °yiam8ntal  and  fine  in  a  garden  or 
all  difrl'  b*ant  mailed  for  50c,  or  three 

oh  different  tor  $1.00.  Catalog  free. 

TZGERALD’S  NURSERY,  Stephenville,  Texas 


tFRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

L"~A ft.  Apple  25e;  3  ft.  Peach  16c  each  post- 
paid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and 
uarden  Seed  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees. 
¥  r  rr^6n  >oS!la<*a  ,J-  rea:  etc— in  fact 
'thin  'f e*  rr  ^ j  cataI<>e  has  every- 
^thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn.  >£$7 

Ullen’s  Nursery  6  Seed  House 
Bo*  11,  Geneva,  Ohio 

NTIT  fDHDC  ohe  Nort.h’8  future  soil  prod: 

*t  U  1  l/IVUr  J  Progressive  farmers  are  pi 
[.earn  whv  grove*  of  improreri  grafted  nil 

The  Nut  Grower” 


Fruit  in  the  Puget  Sound 
Country 

The  last  10  days  of  January  brought 
our  first  real  touch  of  Winter,  the  first 
snow,  and  cold  weather  to  retain  it.  It  is 
only  on  the  rare  occasions,  when  jirevail- 
ing  southwest  winds  change  into  the 
north,  that  light  showers  and  fogs  give 
place  to  steady  freezing  temperature.  In 
the  10  years  resident  upon  this  inland 
sea  I  have  seen  but  two  such  reminders 
of  the  eastern  climate.  At  least  one  bless¬ 
ing  attends  our  foot  of  snow,  as  the  water- 
wise  had  been  getting  concerned  about 
our  water  supply,  which  depends  upon 
snow-fed  mountain  streams.  The  chief 
damage  is  to  the  outdoor  supply  of  kale, 
which  in  the  case  of  normal  Winters  is 
fed  to  poultry  from  daily  gatherings. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  new 
variety  of  plum  which  came  to  me  in  a 
peculiar  way.  Some  seven  years  ago  I 
had  obtained  permission  from  a  neighbor 
to  dig  root  suckers  from  an  unusually 
thrifty  Green  Gage  tree,  thinking  to  bud 
these  into  some  improved  sort.  My  at¬ 
tempts  to  bud  these  having  proved  abor¬ 
tive,  the  young  trees  have  now  reached 
the  bearing  age,  and  produce  plums  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  Gage,  but  about  a 
month  earlier.  The  Tacemont,  as  I  have 
christened  it,  is  leaf  green  until  signs  of 
ripening,  when  it  grows  yellowish.  The 
fact  that  it  never  drops  I  perhaps  should 
qualify  by  admitting  that  each  specimen 
is  carefully  watched  by  the  grandchildren, 
Betty  and  Dick.  The  season  of  ripening 
is  best  recorded  in  the  fact  that  after  its 
three  weeks  of  ripening  we  still  have  to 
wait  several  days  for  a  neighbor’s  earliest 
variety,  the  Lombard,  to  have  arrived  at 
the  marketable  stage. 

I  presume  that  the  parent  tree  had 
been  budded  upon  a  native  Americana 
seedling.  Neighbors  who  came  from  the 
Prairie  States  tell  me  of  similar  plums 
growing  wild,  these  varying  much  in  gen¬ 
eral  character,  red,  green  or  yellow,  and 
some  even  as  large  as  the  largest  Euro¬ 
pean  sorts.  My  half-dozen  trees  are  al¬ 
ready  sending  forth  root-suckers,  some  of 
which  will  be  used  to  extend  my  orchard. 
And  as  an  experiment,  I  propose  to  plant 
some  of  the  stones,  hoping  to  gain  an  idea 
of  the -nature  of  the  variety,  whether 
Americana  or  not.  But  the  Tacomont 
tills  a  hill,  considering  its  extreme  earli¬ 
ness  and  appetizing  character,  much  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  later  Lombards.  From  an¬ 
other  neighbor  I  had  obtained  root-suckers 
of  a  prune,  which,  bearing  fruit  much 
like  other  prunes,  had  been  propagated 
without  budding.  My  own  trees  now  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing  are  producing  abundantly 
of  both  fruit  and  more  available  suckers 
for  transplanting. 

These  two  instances  of  choice  fruit 
coming  from  seedlings  suggest  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  eliminating  the  processes  of  bud¬ 
ding  and  grafting.  Not  alone  from  root- 
suckers  but  from  top  cuttings  may  the 
desired  varieties  be  propagated.  An  old 
apple  orchard  adjoining  my  Massachu¬ 
setts  farm  had  been  propagated  from  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  variety  locally  called  the 
“Slug  Sweeting,”  as  was  told  me  by  the 
old  neighbor  who  in  his  boyhood  had  lived 
there  and  was  familiar  with  the  facts. 
These  trees  had  been  grafted  or  budded 
at  a  point  about  three  feet  above  ground, 
and  the  juncture  of  stock  and  scion  was 
quite  apparent  by  the  differing  size  of  the 
trunk.  I  have  always  wondered  whether 
other  varieties  besides  the  one  in  question 
might  not  be  thus  propagated,  and,  if  of 
desired  sort,  grafting  might  thus  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  ' 

The  discussion  of  what  Winter  apples 
for  a  commercial  crop  cannot  be  conducted 
too  rigorously.  It  is  a  calamity  that  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  has  an  unattrac¬ 
tive  color,  to  the  average  buyer.  This 
apple  is  so  manifestly  a  leader,  as  regards 
regular  bearing,  large  cropping  and  choice 
quality  of  fruit,  whether  considered  as  a 
culinary  or  dessert  sort,  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  both  grower  and  con¬ 
sumer  if  it  could  take  its  proper  place 
upon  the  market.  That  leaf-green  color 
upon  an  apple  does  not  appeal  to  the  j>ur- 
chaser  until  educated  up  to  the  point  of 
appreciation.  Another  month  upon  the 
tree  accomplishes  wonders  upon  both 
quality  and  color  in  this  apple.  This  is  a 
difficult  matter  in  New  England,  where 
the  Greening  is  best  known.  Like  the 
Baldwin,  when  the  foliage  has  fallen 
through  the  action  of  early  frosts,  and 
the  sun’s  action  has  put  the  seal  of  color 
and  perfected  flavor  upon  the  fruit,  the 
autumnal  winds  have  brought  much  of 
the  crop  to  the  ground.  The  Greening, 
whose  appearance  does  not  belie  its  name 
as  harvested  in  September,  if  left  a  month 
later  becomes  yellow  as  a  Grimes,  with 
a  distinct  blush  upon  the  sunny  side,  and 
as  much  improved  in  flavor  as  could  be 
imagined. 

I  have  referred  to  its  regular  cropping. 
Much  depends  upon  soil  fertility.  Many 
years  ago,  near  the  city  of  Worcester,  I 
was  shown  a  Greening  tree  whose  owner 
told  me  it  had  yielded  15  barrels  of  picked 
fruit,  one  of  four  trees  that  stood  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  stable  yard,  the  owner  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  as  the  trees  de¬ 
veloped  more  size  all  would  yield  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  this  Puget  Sound  country, 
where  the  Baldwin  develops  a  disease  of 
the  bark  that  shortens  its  career,  the 
Greening  remains  exempt  from  such 
trouble.  I  am  using  apples  from  an  old 
and  neglected  orchard,  where  the  Bald¬ 
wins  displayed  such  inferior  character, 
gnarled  and  misshapen,  that  I  permitted 
others  to  gathei  them  and  chose  the 
Greenings  instead.  Picked  late  in  Novem- 


Bred  for  Earlier 

and  Larger  Crops 

THE  GREAT  popularity  of  the  new  Cortland  apple  is  well 
.  deserved.  Bred  from  the  McIntosh  and  the  Ben  Davis, 
it  lias  all  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  McIntosh  together  with 
the  well-known  keeping  qualities  of  the  Ben  Davis. 

The  Cortland  apple  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the  famed 
McIntosh.  The  Cortland  is  bright  red  in  general  color  and 
its  flesh  is  tine  and  crisp,  yet  tender  and 
juicy. 

The  Cortland’s  strength  of  stem  with¬ 
stands  the  attacks  of  wind  and  storms. 

Result — more  apples  on  the  trees  and  a 
bigger  salable  crop. 

And  the  Cortland  fruits  early  and 
keeps  like  a  late  apple,  which  is  another 
decided  advantage. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in 
the  rotation  received.  You  should  plan  90,000  of  Kellys’ 
to  order  your  selection  of  guaranteed  i928Treescarrythi$ 
“True-to-Name”  stock  early  and  let  us  "True -to -Name" 
hold  it  for  you.  So  write  today  for  your  Seal  attached  by  the 
Copy  of  OUr  Catalog.  We  have  no  agents  Massachusetts  Fruit 
— you  deal  direct  with  us.  Growers’  Assoc’n. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


Write  at  once 
for  your  copy 
of  our  1  929 
Catalog  and 
order  early. 


1 79  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


KELLYS’ 

True-to-Nam*  Fruit  TreesS 


FRUITS 

of  all  Kinds 

ROSES 

Flowering  Shrubs 

Four  New  Grapes.  Portland,  Ontario, 
Sheridan,  Urbana. 

Red  Raspberries.  Latham,  Viking. 
Everbearing  Strawberry.  Mastodon. 

New  Apple,  Cortland.  Asparagus, Washington. 
Roses.  Columbia,  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet. 

Our  New  Catalog  describes  all  these,  and 
many  other  varieties  valuable  to  home  garden¬ 
ers  and  fruit  growers.  Write  today  for  a  Free 
Copy. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO. 

Box  10  Fredonia,  New  York 


Selected  Trees, 
Plants  and  Shrubs 

A  complete  assortment- 
hardy  and  northern-grown 
Write  for  1929  Catalog 

NURSERY  “West  has  the  Best”  Lock  Box  110 


T-B  -  WEST  &  SONS 

PERRY  -  LftKE  COUNTY  -  OHIO 


FRUIT  ocn  nnn  SHRUBS  AND 
TREES  ZUU'UuU  EVERGREENS 

At  cost  of  production  to  reduce  stock. 
Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

THE  KRIDER  NURSERIES.  KffiBristol  Ave.,  MIDDLEBURY.  IMS 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Bex  186,  R0CKP0RT,  INS 
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Bames  Bros. 

"■piCHARED”  Delicious!  This 
LV  wonderful  new  variety  has  the 
same  distinctive  shape,  the  same 
firm  texture  —  and  all  the  famous 
flavor— of  the  Delicious.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  “Richared”  colors  earlier  and 
can  be  picked  firmer.  It  ripens 
with  a  beautiful  deep  red  color  that 
is  the  marvel  of  fruit  growers  — 
and  fruit  buyers  —  everywhere. 
“Richared”  Delicious  promises  to  be 
a  most  profitable  apple  for  the  fruit 
grower.  Buy  your  trees  now  from 
the  original  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery — 
the  Northeastern  headquarters  for 
this  fine  new  Delicious  variety.  You 
are  assured  of  the  same  dependable 
service  for  which  The  Bames  Bros. 
Nursery  has  been  known  to  fruit 
growers  for  almost  four  decades. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 
The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Established  1890 
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kAg’ents  Wanted 


South  Haven 

The  Peach  Supreme 


is  one  of  the  proved  big  money  makers  of  the  fruit  field. 

Read  What  Experienced  Authorities  Say 

From  “The  Rural  New-Yorker,” October  29, 1927,  in  which 
H.  B.  Tukey  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  writes : 

“Many  growers  have  been  waiting  to  see  how  the  South 
Haven  peach  behaves  in  New  York  State.  It  has  fruited 
in  several  localities  this  year,  and  has  proven  all  that 
the  introducers  claimed  for  it.  It  is  a  few  days  later 
than  Rochester,  larger,  brighter  and  more  attractive, 
and  of  delicious  flavor.  South  Haven  appears  to  be  a 
worthwhile  acquisition.” 

Full  Information  Free 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Bom  1850  Monroe,  Michigan  still  Growing 


ber,  these  had  become  golden  in  hue  and 
very  fair,  despite  no  spraying  or  proper 
care  of  the  trees  for  some  seasons.  If  I 
have  seemed  to  bestow  undue  praise  upon 
the  Greening,  it  is  with  the  desire  to 
see  the  variety  come  into  its  manifest 
deserts* 

I  would  like  information  upon  the  va¬ 
riety  of  peas  known  variously  as  the 
Melting  Sugar  and  Edible-podded.  In  my 
long  career  as  a  market  gardener  the  mar¬ 
ket  possibilities  of  this  pea  never  occurred 
to  me,  although  visitors  at  my  table  be¬ 
came  enthusiastic  over  them.  I  wish  to 
know  whether  the  Edible-podded  peas 
have  ever  been  brought  out  in  dwarf  form 
and  earlier  than  the  usual  tall  varieties. 
These  may  be  had  much  earlier  in  season 
than  string  beans.  Have  any  among  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  readers  had  experience  in  mar¬ 
keting  Edible-podded  peas? 

EKED  W.  PROCTOR. 
Pierce  Co.,  Washington. 


FRUIT  TREES 


SPECIAL-HOME  PLANTERS 

Save  time 
with  our  ex- 
t  r  a  large 
trees.  Also 
roses,  shrub¬ 
bery,  ever¬ 
greens,  etc. 

Send  for  complete  new  list— Free 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 
of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  102,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  “Barnes”  company 


jHP  Fruit*— 

fj  —  Ornamentals— 

Evergreens— The  big- 

1 1®  crest  assortment,  best  varieties, 
finest  quality  Nursery  Stock  ever  • 
terown.  Our  Direct-From-Nursery-To- 
Vou-Plan  means  lowest  prices,  biggest 
Having,  greatest  values  ever  ottered*  i 

On  Feet  of  BARBERRY  -  | 

3U  HEDGE  CDrpiAl 

and  Big  Catalog  OrLOlHU 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  at  the  same 
time  send  25c  in  coin  to  cover  pack 
ing  and  postage  and  we  will  send 
you  _  20  Japanese  Bar¬ 

berry  Hedge  Plants  enough 
to  make  a  30- foot  hedge.  . 

This  la  our  Special  60th 
Anniversary  Offer. 

Earl  Ferrl*  Nursery 
620  Bridge  St. 

Hamoton  low 


INTRODUCTORY 

”0fFEB  for  R.  N.-Y.  READERS 

^GORGEOUS  ROSES,  Field  Grown 

Los  Angeles,  P.  K,  Drauschki,  *1  Cl 
Mrs.  J.  Laing  . .;•••  lu*  s’1 

Thttt  Routt  have  already  bloomed  Mi  our  Nurter  let. 

japan  barberry  hedging. 

12  Big  Strong  Plants  . $1.00 

CATALPA  (UMBRELLA  TREE), 

5  to  6  ft.  Specimens  . $1.00 

SPECIAL  SALE  ON  FRUIT  TREES 
All  first-class,  dependable  and  inspect¬ 
ed  trees:  Apples,  Pears  and  plums,  o 
to  7  ft..  50  trees  for.. ..... .$15.00 

All  leading  varieties  including 
New  Cortland.  Cash  Must 

Accompany  Order 
Free  Cataloo 
- -Amo  Washington  St. 
|#  GENEVA,  N.V. 
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DELICIOW  SJhpreme 

(Pronounced  Richer-red) 


gy®s 


AS 


PS 


Vi 


A  five-year-old,  3rd  generation,  RJCHARED 
Delicious  tree,  with  its  heavy  load  of  large 
BLOOD- RED,  all  “ Extra  Fancy”  apples, 
being  inspected  by  O.  M.  Morris,  Professor  of 
Horticulture  of  Washington  State  Agricultural 
College  and  A.  T.  Gossman,  Manager  of 


This  amazing  apple 
is  sure  to  make  large 
profits  for  those  who 
grow  them.  It  is  just 
like  the  Popular 
Delicious  in  shape, 
size,  texture,  flavor 
and  ripening  period, 
but  in  addition  it 
colors  solid  blood - 
red,  weeks  earlier, 
without  stripes. 
Nearly  all  apples 
color  “Extra  Fancy” 
grade.  Scientifically 
it  is  a  bud  sport  or 
mutation. 


Wenatchee  .Washington 

—  who  discovered  and  introduced  this 
wonderful  apple. 

Genuine  RICHARED  Delicious  trees  can  be  obtained  from  any  of 
the  following  reliable  nurseries,  located  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  They  ship  everywhere  and  guarantee  arrival  of  stock  in 
good  condition.  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  AND  IMPOSTORS. 
Mail  coupon  below  to  your  nearest  nursery. 


Chinese  Cabbage:  A  Delec¬ 
table  Salad  Vegetable 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  delicious  salad  vegetable,  Chinese  or 
celery  cabbage.  It  is  far  more  tender  and 
better  flavored  than  lettuce  or  cabbage 
and  is  as  easy  to  grow.  All  who  enjoy 
trying  little  known  vegetables  will  find 
Chinese  cabbage  a  real  pleasure. 

It  has  been  cultivated  for  years  in 
China,  although  it  is  but  little  known 
in  our  gardens  and  markets.  It  looks 
much  like  cos  lettuce,  but  it  has  some 
characteristics  that  place  it  in  a  class  en¬ 
tirely  by  itself.  It  forms  a  rather  solid 
head ;  the  inner  leaves,  being  blanched  a 
light  yellow,  are  excellent  in  quality,  crisp, 
tender  and  brittle.  Each  leaf  has  a  wide 
white  mid-rib  that  may  be  eaten  as  celery. 
The  leaves  and  also  the  mid-rib  may  be 
shredded  and  served  in  a  salad  the  same 
as  lettuce,  and  will  be  found  tender  and 
mild-flavored.  When  combined  with  raw 
grated  or  ground  carrots  and  English 
walnuts  your  salad  is  perfect.  When  the 
heads  are  cooked  with  meat,  or  when 
served  with  cream  sauce  after  cooking, 
the  taste  is  much  better  than  cabbage  or 
turnips. 

It  is  very  easily  grown  and  in  good 
rich  soil  and  cool  weather  will  produce 
fine  heads,  so  is  better  as  a  Fall  plant. 
Seed  sown  in  late  July  or  early  August 
will  make  the  best  of  heads  to  be  used 
through  the  Pall  till  a  heavy  frost  ends 
its  career.  Sow  seeds  same  as  cabbage, 
then  thin  out,  resetting  the  plants  re¬ 
moved.  If  sown  early  in  hotbed  and  trans¬ 
planted  it  will  not  produce  firm  heads, 
but  the  loose  leaves  may  be  used  the 
same  as  the  loose-leaf  lettuce  and  will  be 
found  much  superior  to  the  early  lettuce. 
The  Spring  planted  soon  runs  to  seed,  as 
it  does  not  like  hot  weather. 

There  seem  to  be  several  strains  of  this 
vegetable,  judging  from  the  various  names 
under  which  it  is  listed  in  the  seed  cata¬ 
logs.  Wong  Bok  produces  large,  rather 
round  heads  often  weighing  ten  or  more 
pounds.  It  is  the  easiest  to  grow  and  the 
best  for  Spring  use.  Pekin  has  a  long 
head  that  bleaches  a  creamy  white,  lias 
a  rich  celery  flavor  and  is  very  crisp  and 
delicious.  It  is  the  best  for  Fall  planting. 

This  cabbage  is  also  excellent  for  green 
feed  for  chickens.  I  do  not  know  from 
experience,  but  it  is  said  three  tons  can 
ae  grown  on  a  piece  of  rich  ground  40  by 
60  feet.  If  you  will  all  try  growing  this 
vegetable  this  year  and  are  one-half  as 
pleased  with  it  as  we  are,  you  will  he 
amply  repaid  for  your  experiment. 
Oregon.  estelle  sheppard. 


To..... . Nursery  Co. 

Please  send  your  Nursery  Catalog  and 
FREE  Color-illustrated  booklet  which 
gives  full  information  about  the  Richared 
Delicious. 


Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Yalesville,  Connecticut 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries 

Princess  Anne,  Maryland 

Chase  Brothers 

Rochester,  New  York 

Titus  Nursery  Company 

Waynesboro,  Virginia 


T *M*Mn«tr>o  S  HttI+N 


_  Immense 

production  makes  pos-  - 
6ible  this  great  bargain. 

Every  bush  labeled.  Fa¬ 
mous  Dingee  stock,  raised . 
on  own  roots.  Will  never*  , 

I  revert  to  wild  rose.  Gorgeous  blooms', 
every  year.  Money  invested  in  I 

■  _ _ _ i  flowers  adds  immensely  to  the  value 

r _ ...  Ot  your  home.  Send  $1  bill,  check  or  money  ] 

.  NEW  order  for  8  excellent  Rose  bushes.  Or,  if  | 
J  GUIDE  more  convenient,  pay  postman  upon  de- l 
I  TO  J  ivery.  Money  back  lf^not  satisfied.  78! 


fi/it^fcard  for  this  great  book,  ft's  tree? 


LU1U1D  LCIJO  YI  w  — - - ,  J - T  I 

and  other  desirable  plants.  Send  post 
-  Jt'f  * - 1 


BIG  MONEY 

Hearts  of 
Gold 

Cantaloupes 

No  other  crop  will 
show  as  good  profits  in  85  to  100  days. 
Sell  crop  at  ROADSIDE  STAND  direct 
from  farm.  Growing  instructions  with 
orders.  Buy  PURE  SEED  from 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO. 

Originators 

Writs  for  catalog  today.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich 


INGEKflfWFS 

[  On  Own  Roots.-  IWOi-ilJ 

Famous  as  the  best  lor  78  years.  Millions 
sold.  Other  desirable  plants,  shrubs.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  copy 

“New  Guide  toRose  Culture’ 

-  for  1929,  exquisitely  illustrated  in  natural 

colors,  tells  how  to  grow  these  famous  roses  and  other 
plants.  It’s  tree.  Write  today.  A  post-card  will  do. 

THE  DINGEE  &  C0NARD  CO.,  Box 395.  West  Grow,  Pa. 


BARGAIN  OFFER 

20  EVERGREENS 

Send  $1.00  postpaid  and  we  send  you  at  proper 
time  of  planting  : 

5  Blue  Spruce,  Col.  C  Norway  Spruce 
5  Austrian  Fine  0  American  Arborvitae 

These  seedlings  are  all  strong  plants. 

Mail  your  order  today. 

AMELUNXEN  &  DeWYN,  Nurserymen 
Box  469  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Using  Cherry  Pits 

An  organization  of  small-fruit  growers 
in  Wisconsin  is  trying  to  get  a  paying 
by-product  out  of  the  pits  of  cherries,  the 
growth  of  which  in  the  same  county  with¬ 
in  the  last  decade  has  assumed  large  pro¬ 
portions.  They  are  getting  help  from  a 
New  York  concern  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  proprietary  articles  such  as 
skin  foods. 

The  waste  of  the  cherry  pit  has  become 
so  extensive  that  the  fruit-growers  set 
about  to  find  some  source  of  revenue  from 
them.  They  have  been  experimenting  for 
the  last  three  years  and  have  undertaken 
to  establish  within  easy  reach  of  the  or¬ 
chards  a  plant  for  the  purpose  of  extract¬ 
ing  the  oil  from  the  pit  in  paying  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  said  to  be 
fitted  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cos¬ 
metics  and  for  other  pharmaceutical  uses. 
The  latest  move  of  the  Wisconsin  plant 
has  been  to  add  a  building  to  be  used  for 
refining  and  deodorizing  the  fluid. .  The 
plant,  as  a  whole,  now  has  a  capacity  of 
something  like  a  ton  and  a  half  daily. 
It  is  located  near  Sturgeon  Bay,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Door  County  peninsula,  which 
within  the  last  10  years  has  become  the 
scene  of  the  largest  cherry-growing  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country.  The  whole  penin¬ 
sula  is  narrow,  extending  north  and  south 
between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan. 
The  planting  of  orchards  and  the  crops 
have  been  increasing  since  the  movement 
was  started.  While  shipments  largely  have 
been  of  the  unpitted  product,  canning  and 
preserving  have  been  increasing  at  a  rate 
rendering  the  utilizing  of  the  seed  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable.  J.  L.  graff. 

Illinois. 


^GRAPE-VINES 

68  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Frnits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine  Descriptive  cats 

log  free  West  Bill  Bursaries  Inc. .  Box  10  Fredonis,  N.Y 


BERRY  BASKETS 


Save  Moneys 

and  Crates.  Bay  at  factory 
prices  and  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS.  Write  for  free 
catalog  NOW. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants. 
Wakefields,  Dutch,  Ballhead.  Copenhagen,  Gold¬ 
en  Acre.  Postpaid:  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Ex¬ 
press  paid;  500,  $1.25;  1000.  $2.15;  5000.  $9.40. 
Early  Tomato.  Pepper.  Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant 
later,  write.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO..  Tifton.  G«. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smosth  Rursle  snd 
Rueset  Rurals— College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO  OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS  N  INC..  Plica.  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler — Carman  No.  3 

Save  Money— Buy  Direct  from  Grower 
N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Strictly  first-class,  large  size  and  well  rooted.  #1.00 
per  thousand  f.  o.  b.  here.  Mention  variety  wanted. 

GUARANTEE  PLANT  OO.  -  TY  TV.  GA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  British  scientist  predicts  that  in 
time  to  come  men  will  be  born  toothless. 
We  thought,  in  our  ignorance,  that  they 
usually  were  born  that.  way. — Boston 
Transcript. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 


BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


•  • 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  f* 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W*m  3»»b  S*..  New  York 


.  M 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  that 
Strawberry  patch.  Luscious 
berries.  Real  profits.  Start 
right  with  the  finest  plants 
you  can  buy — Healthy.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  Well  -  rooted,  True-to- 
Name  Here’s  the  price  list.  Order  direct  to 
save  time  because  early  planting  pays. 

VARIETIES 


Big  Joe  •■•••••■ 
Big  Late  (Imp.) 


Champion  (Ever) 


Haverland 

Klondyke 


(Imp.) 


Mastodon 


23 

xoo 

250 

lOOO 

sooo 

$0.30 

$0.90 

$1.60 

$5.00 

$21.25 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

.50 

1.10 

2.15 

7.00 

30.00 

.50 

1.30 

2.35 

8.00 

35.00 

.30 

.90 

1.60 

5.00 

21.25 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

.25 

.70 

1.25 

4.00 

17.50 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

1.00 

2.40 

4.35 

15.00 

65.00 

.25 

.70 

1.25 

4.00 

17.50 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

.50 

1.10 

2.15 

7.00 

30.00 

Salisbury, 

Md. 

Illustrated, 

free. 

“You 

get  your  money’s 

Premier  ...... . 

Sample  (Imp.)  .... 

Wm.  Belt  . 

All  prices  F.O.B. 

descriptive  catalog  _  _  „  _ 

worth  with  ALLEN’S  Plants.”  We  guarantee 
our  plants  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  Prompt  shipment. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  North  Market  St. _ Salisbury,  Md. 


CARFF’S 

BERRY 
PLANTS 

37  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 

1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in 
the  heart  of  Ohio.  Small 
fruit  plants  and  orna¬ 
mentals  our  specialty. 
Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 

New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry 
LathamRed  Raspberry,  finest  that  grouts 
New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry 
New  Kette  Peach,  best  to  follow  Elberta 

Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Catalog  No.  36P. 

Copy  free  on  request 

W.  N.  SCARFF'S  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Planting  Pecans 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  article 
on  page  140  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  I  wish  to 
say  regarding  planting  with  a  crowbar 
it  has  not  held  good  in  the  North.  In 
the  South  pecans  are  turned  over  in  the 
nursery  almost  as  rapidly  as  fruit  trees 
in  the  North.  One  thing  of  importance  is 
that  they  do  not  transplant  them  in  the 
nursery  to  develop  a  side-root  system. 

Properly  nursery-grown  northern  pecans 
take  from  five  to  six  years  before  they 
can  be  put  on  the  market.  They  then 
have  developed  a  very  bushy  system  with 
heavy  side  roots  and  must  be  planted  in 
the  way  other  northern  nut  trees  are 
planted  for  success. 

Regarding  the  tenderness  of  the  pecan 
this  is  certainly  true  and  is  one  of  the 
reasons  few  nurserymen  are  successful 
in  either  growing  or  jobbing  nut  tree 
stock ;  they  simply  cannot  understand 
the  extreme  care  necessary  for  nut  trees 
compared  to  the  way  fruit  and  shade 
trees  are  manhandled. 

Pennsylvania.  JOHN  w.  hekshey. 
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Strong,  Disease  Free 

RASPBERRY  SETS 

All  Reds  -  -  -  $2.00  lor  25.  Postpaid 

All  Blacks  ,  -  -  $2.50  for  25.  Postpaid 

REDS 

Red  June,  Very  Early,  Large,  Hardy;  the  best 
money  maker,  and  Cuthbert— $3.00  per  100; 
130.00  per  1000.  Latham,  Large  Late— $4.00  per 
100;  $30.00  per  1000. 

BLACKS 

Cumberland,  Plum  Farmer,  Kansas  and  Im¬ 
proved  Ohio— $3.00  perJOO;  $20.00  per  1000.  F.  O. 
B.  express  or  freight. 

WHITE  FARM  CO  .  IONIA,  N.  Y. 


Illustrates  in  natural  colora  our  heavy 
)  yielding.  Big  rooted ,  Healthy ,  Northern 
f  grown  MASTODON  and  all  varieties 
of  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  small  fruit 
plants.  Grape  vines.  Fruit  trees,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs.  Highest  quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

_  $3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

Bays  GUARANTEED,  big  yielding  strawberry  plants  that 
SPfge  anywhere.  Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
UAlAlXXJ  in  full  colora.  Don’t  bay  any  plants  until  you  get  it. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 

STRAWBERRIES 

i  MASTODON — the  world's  greatest  ever- 
bearer  only....  *1  o. OO  per  thousand 
PREMIER— the  big  money-maker 

*4.50  per  thousand 
fr  other  leading  June  and  everbearing  varieties  described 
!.7i,0lJr  free  Catalogue;  giving  culture  directions,  and 
it  today*  pricea>  that  will  save  you  dollars.  Send  for 

BAYNER  BROS.  SALISBURY,  MD. 

“Plants  That  Please " 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

&•«££««  Shows'you  howyos* 

&fmsay®  money  by  buying  direct 
RuT  larOe»t  Berry  Boat  and 
fruket  Factory  in  the  Country.  - . - 

Sc ^AlbaayBoES  gasket Co ..Box  lit  New  Albany. Ind. 

STRAWBERRIES 

If  that  means  much  to  you,  drop 
a  card— A  cent  well  spent. 

C-  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Strawberry  Specialists 

It.  F.  D.  7,  JACKSON,  MICH. 

of  the  Everbearers  —  Introducers  of  Progressive 

STRAWBERRIES  $2-9aUeop000 

plants  t^ruitntUrBIoaBar8ain  Book  of  guaranteed  berry 
MASTODON Vvotw8’  ornameutala  and  bulbs;  including 
sal#  prices  «mo“g,  »triwberrI’  8ent  fre«-  Whole 
postpaid  for  2ScEC  *.LM«n  ,1J1*ed  gladiolus  (bulblets) 

- _ *°c’  j  N  R0KELT1  SOM,  Box  10.  BRI0GEMXN.  MICH. 

SI^berry  plants 

oT  Pcaktea1o6g0  f“  °f  berrie8 

V80  8HOWELL,  MI>. 

_ Plants  for  less  money” 


_  C"Y  TEL  T  Y 

Freshly1  d u g™ welfr  *  0  u*  h  o  u  l  d  grow  this  »eason. 

c,  J  wel1  rooted.  Northern  grown 

airawberrv Plants  packed:  *1.00— 

*88.60-5000  Jas*  M  *7.35-1000; 

- - Jao.  M.  Itrltton.  Chepachet,  It.  I 

Strawberry  Plants  Catai°g  Free. 

J  BASIL  PERRY,  Gnorgetowit,  Del. 


Growing  Garden  or  English 
Peas  in  the  Old  Dominion 

English  peas,  I  find,  require  certain 
well-defined  methods  of  production.  Prob¬ 
ably  few  vegetables  planted  in  the  Spring 
garden  fall  so  short  of  what  they  should 
produce  as  does  the  English  pea,  which  is 
usually  the  fault  of  the  grower  and  not 
of  weather  conditions,  etc.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  proper  methods  be  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  followed. 

I  find  but  few  vegetables  are  more  de¬ 
licious  and  relished  than  fresh,  tender 
garden  or  English  peas.  For  best  results, 
however,  they  must  be  properly  grown, 
which  means  that  they  must  be  grown  as 
quickly  as  possible,  weather  conditions 
being  considered.  In  years  past  I  used  to 
grow  them  on  quite  a  large  scale  for  the 
New  York  market.  To  bring  about  these 
desired  results  the  soil  must  be  got  in 
first-class  condition  to  receive  the  seed, 
well  drained,  and  proper  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments  used.  The  English  pea,  being  a 
legume,  does  not  require  a  liberal  supply 
of  nitrogen,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  does 
require  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  form 
of  plant  food  to  make  a  rapid  growth 
from  the  start.  I  find  an  8-4-6  fertilizer 
to  be  about  the  right  analysis. 

To  supply  home  needs,  or  to  sell  on 
local  markets,  successive  plantings  should 
be  made  about  every  two  weeks,  begin¬ 
ning  quite  early  and  continuing  until  the 
weather  gets  warm,  which  is  about  the 
last  of  May.  In  the  lower  South  the  first 
planting  can  be  made  in  December  or 
January;  in  the  middle  South,  late  .Tanu- 
ary  or  early  February ;  and  upper  South 
and  East,  the  latter  part  of  February  or 
March  first.  Where  one  grows  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  for  shipping  purposes  the 
entire  crop  should  be  planted  at  one  time 
and  just  as  early  as  is  safe. 

I  used  to  plant  about  the  middle  of 
February,  having  the  rows  three  feet 
apart.  I  first  made  a  small  ridge  on  the 
row  opened  by  throwing  two  light  fur¬ 
rows  together  with  a  one-horse  turnplow. 

I  would  then  open  the  ridge  with  nothing 
but  the  point  on,  a'lid  then  put  some  rich 
scrapings  from  the  barnyard  in  the  row. 
After  the  peas  were  up  I  would  sow  the 
fertilizer  on  both  sides  of  the  peas  and 
cultivate  it  in  closely.  The  peas  should 
be  planted  at  least  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  as  the  deeper  they  are  planted,  the 
longer  will  they  bear.  Four  inches  is 
about  the  right  depth.  When  planted  in 
February,  I  would  put  some  finely  pre¬ 
pared  manure  on  top  so  as  to  keep  the 
ground  from  freezing,  for  if  a  freeze 
catches  them  in  the  sprout  it  means  good- 
by  for  that  crop.  After  they  get  up,  cold 
weather  or  frost  will  not  injure  them 
until  they  bloom.  If  it  should  happen  to 
have  a  heavy  frost  when  in  full  bloom, 
the  crop  will  be  a  total  failure. 

Peas  are  more  of  a  cold  or  cool  weather 
crop  than  real  warm  weather.  They  never 
thrive  when  planted  in  midsummer.  The 
early  planted  should  be  of  the  smooth- 
seeded  varieties,  such  as  “Alaska”  type. 
The  smooth  kind  will  stand  far  more  cold 
than  the  wrinkled  kind,  and,  due  to  this 
fact,  the  wrinkled  kind  should  always  be 
planted  the  latest.  Thomas  Laxton  is  a 
good  late  variety  to  plant. 

The  English  pea  will  not  thrive  at  all 
in  a  wet,  soggy  soil,  so  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  see  that  the  land  is  dry  and  well 
drained.  Then,  again,  when  planted  early, 
it  is  best  to  use  a  soil  that  is  of  a  me¬ 
dium  light,  sandy  nature,  as  this  warms 
up  earlier  than  a  stiff  or  heavy  soil. 

To  secure  best  results  from  shipping 
the  crop  should  be  picked  at  the  right 
stage  of  maturity.  They  should  not  be 
picked  too  old  nor  too  young,  as  they  do 
not  sell  well  if  too  old,  and  it  is  a  waste 
to  pick  them  when  too  young.  Careful 
examination  will  tell  you  the  proper  stage 
to  pick.  When  shipping  or  offering  for 
sale,  see  that  they  are  put  in  neat  and 
attractive  containers,  and  also  see  that 
they  are  free  of  trash  and  leaves.  As  it  is 
with  all  products  offered  for  sale,  it  is 
best  to  have  the  peas  look  clean,  neat  and 
attractive,  if  best  prices  are  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  Such  will  aid  greatly  in  making  the 
sale.  w.  h.  H. 

Virginia. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  Kind  That  Pay  Big  Profits 

JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  are  backed  by  our  47  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  plant  and  berry  business  and  a  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  with  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 
If  you  want  strong,  vigorous,  high-grade  plants — the  kind 
that  pay  big  profits— order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  send  for  our  free  catalog  which  gives  infQrma- 
tion  and  advice  about  all  varieties. 
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SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS  from  VERMONT 

Not  only  do  we  have  for  you  the  finest  and  most  trustworthy  new  Fruits  and 
Flowers  as  they  prove  their  worth,  but  also  many  of  the  real  old  varieties  that 
are  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 

Look  at  this  list.  It  contains  those  very  new  varieties  that  we  think  are 
worth  while  and  many  favorites  of  a  century  ago. 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  BEST 


Strawberry,  Lobo  and  Porter  apple;  Marlboro  and 
Latham  raspberry;  Sample  and  Mastodon  straw¬ 
berry;  Flowering  Crabs  and  Hawthorn.  Meyer’s 
Juniper,  and  Dwarf  Japanese  Yew,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Azaleas,  Mezereum,  Showy  Forsythla,  Ver¬ 
nal  Witch  Hazel,  Red  Leaf  Barberry.  Double 
Flowering  Plum,  Korean  Spiraea,  French  Lilacs, 


Viburnum  Carlesl,  Silver  Laco  Vine,  Hugonls 
Rose,  Monkshood,  Anemones,  Southernwood, 
Mariposa  Tulips,  Ladyslipper,  Rose  Daphne, 
Fraxinella,  Lavender,  Pitcher  Plant,  Hon  and 
Chickens  and  wonderful  Peonies,  Phlox  and  Iris. 
What  other  nursery  offers  IALL  these? 

We  believe  that  farm  homes  should  have  the  best  trees  and  plants  and  with  your 
help  we  will  make  them  available  at  a  price  within  reason. 

Send  for  our  catalog  now  and  if  you  will  include  $1.00  we  will  send  you  12 
plants  in  4  varieties  suitable  for  a  small  rock  garden.  But  this  $1.00  offer  is 
good  only  until  April  1. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 


wmwa. 


SEEDS 


Oats-  Barley-Peas-Corn 
Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 

Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

C.  LIVERMORE  Box  S  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Burpee 


Grow 

The  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  you  would 
like  to  see  growing  in 
your  garden  or  on  your 
“farm— read  all  about 
them  in  Burpee's 

Annual  Garden  Book 

This  is  the  catalog 
that  tells  the  plain 
truth  about  the  Best 
Seeds  That  Grow.  It 
describes  the  Burpee 
Quality  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
and  Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of 

Burpee’s  Annual. 

ATLEE  BURPEE  CO, 

Buildings,  Box  112,  Philadelphia 


Letherman’s  CVEnC 

SEEDS 


FREE 


are  what  the  name  Implies.  Seeds  that 
have  proven  their  merit  by  results.  To 
get  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  ou 
seeds,  we  will  send 
you  ABSOLUTELY 
liberal  package  each 
LETHERMAN’S 
Garland  TOMATO 
Large,  bright,  red, extra  early.smooth 
fine  flavored,  continuous  bearer  and 
AMERICAN  BRANCHINO  ASTER 
Fine  large  double  flowers  on  long  stems,  just  the  kind  for 
cutting.  All  the  nice  colors,  together  with 
our  192*  Seed  Book  for  Market  and  Home 
Gardeners  which  lists  our  full  line  of  veg¬ 
etable,  Flower,  Farm  Seeds  and  every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden  and  Lawn. 

HOLMES  LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  3  2  Caataa,  Ohio 


SEED 


xxivvvis,  UvJ  UUttfJJji 

Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Com,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 
_  -T'Wrehoald  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  12  «Wo  Pay  tho  Freight  -  Marysville,  Ohio 

Raspberries-Strawberries-Shrubs-Etc. 

Isitham  and  Herbert  Raspberries,  Howard  17  and  Masto¬ 
don  Strawberries,  Washington  Asparagus.  Other  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc.  All  guaranteed. 
Prices  low.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Ohe.sapeakes,  Premier,  Kel¬ 
loggs’  Beauty,  all  standard  varieties  for  less  money. 
Catalog  tree.  H.  0.  RICHARBSOM  S  SONS,  Willards.  Maryland 


food  see 

Grown  from  Selected  Stocks 

New  crop,  tested  seeds  sure  to  produce.  Sold  foi 
ov  years  to  satisfied  customers.  Prices  reasonable, 
FREE  extra  packages  with  every  order. 
FREE  Large  catalog  with  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  146  S.  First  St.,  Rockford,  lit. 

O  A  T  S 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  fa 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
4  4-4  6  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  .You  should  by  ali  means  try  these  oats.  Alsu 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  . 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  IVIelrose,  Ohio 


MALLE’S 


SEED 

'BOOK 

When  you  plant  Maule  Seeds  you 
plant  SUCCESS  l  For  you  use  Super- 
Tested  Seed’s,  Guaranteedf  or  Abun¬ 
dant  Life.  Plan  before  you  plant 
with  Maule’s  new  Seed  Book;  a  de¬ 
pendable  garden  guide  for  62  yeara. 
A  Post  Card  will  bring  it,  FREE. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule  Box  91  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WEST  BRANCH  SWEEPSTAKE 

SEED  CORN 

FOR  SALE 

With  90%  or  better  germination  guaranteed 
Write  for  prices  and  particulars  to  the 
W#*t  Branch  Co-operative  Seed  Growers  Aai’n 
Montgomery,  Pennsylvania 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

You  should  use  our  FROSTPROOF  cabbage  plants  and 
get  your  early  cabbage  in  the  market  two  to  three 
weeks  before  you  could  with  home  grown  plants.  Early 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession  and  Flat 
Dutch.  Plants  are  fine  this  season  and  wo  are  offering 
them  at  the  low  price  of  *1.00  per  1,000  and  in  lots  of 
10,000  and  over  at  90o  per  10,000  by  express  f.  o.  b.  here 
or  *3.00  per  1,000  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  Money  with 
order.  Full  count  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Let  ue 
book  your  ord.r  now. 


S.  M.  Gibson  Co. 


Yonges  Island.  S.  C. 


Cabbage  Plants — Now  Ready 

My  frostproof  Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  week* 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and 
Charlestown  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post 
postpaid:  600— *1.26.  1000— *2.25.  Express:  1000- 
SI. OO,  6,000— *4.60,  10,000—  *7-50.  Bermuda  Onion 
plants  same  prices  as  Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped 
in  moss  and  shipped  promptly.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  TIFTON,  GA, 
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VICK’S  anf^FLORAL  GUIDE 

IT’S  FREE  FOR  1929  WRITE  TOD  A  Y 

A  Book  of  Delightful  Surprises 

For  home  gardeners,  vegetable  and  flower  growers.  Lists  best  old  varieties  and  many 
new  Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs,  including  Vick’s  Famous 
Asters  the  world’s  standard.  Get  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  America’s  oldest 
catalogue  seed  house.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Valuable  instructions  on  planting  and 
care.  °Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  good  things  offered  : 


TWO  POPULAR  ASTERS. — Heart  of  France  and 
Heart  of  Rochester. — Both  introduced  by  us. 
Heart  of  Franco  during  the  lato  war;  Heart  of 
Rochester  recently.  The  only  ruby  red  Asters  ever 
grown.  So  much  better  than  others  that  they  have 
superseded  all  other  shades  of  red  with  most  Aster 
growers.  Both  are  large  and  vigorous  and  bloom 
abundantly.  The  flowers  of  Heart  of  France  aro 
large,  doublo  and  compact  like  this  picture;  Heart 
of  Rochester  flowers  are  double,  fluffy,  with  petals 
so  numerous,  long  and  slender  that  they  curve  and 
intertwine  beautifully.  Heart  of  Franco,  packet  20c; 
2  for  35c.  Heart  of  Rochester,  packet  50c. 

Vick’s  Branching  Aster  Collection.— A  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  most  popular  class  of  Asters  ever 
grown,  all  of  which  were  introduced  by  this  con¬ 
cern.  These  are  unsurpassed  for  cutting.  A  har¬ 
monious  color  scheme  for  decorative  purposes  can 
easily  be  selected  from  these  varieties — White,  Pink, 
Peachblossom,  Crimson,  Purple,  Lavender,  Dark 
Violet  and  Rose.  Each  10c;  all  eight  packets  for  75c. 
New  Butter  Carrot. — Very  sweet,  tender,  luscious, 
fine  grained,  practically  coreless,  long  and  slen¬ 
der.  It  makes  an  ideal  home  variety  where  quality 
counts.  Packet  15c;  Oz.  35c. 

New  Chinese  Cabbage  Chihli — An  excellent  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  list  of  table  delicacies.  The  inner 
blanched  tender  leaves  may  be  served  like  lettuce 
or  cooked  like  cabbage,  or  cooked  and  served  with 
dressing  like  Asparagus.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  sure  heading  varieties.  Packet  15c;  Oz.  40c. 
ACRES  OF  ROSES. — We  raise  thousands  of  hardy 
climbing  roses  in  our  nurseries. 

Sliver  Moon. — Beautiful,  pure  white,  semi-double 
flowers,  4  in.  and  over  in  diameter.  Each  65c. 
Excelsa. — A  recent  introduction.  Flowers  are  large, 
double  and  produced  very  freely.  Color,  crimson 
maroon,  tipped  scarlet.  Each  65c. 

NEW  GERMAN  IRIS.— Ambassador.— One  of  the 
most  beautiful  Iris  ever  introduced.  Difficult  to 
describe.  A  smoky,  reddish  violet  and  velvety  pur¬ 
ple  maroon.  Prices  recently  reduced.  Each  60c. 


NEW  EVERBLOOMING  G  YPSOP  H  I  LA.— A  mar¬ 
velously  beautiful  new  evolution  in  one  of  nature’s 
most  charming,  chaste  and  delicate  flowers.  Will 
grow  3  or  4  ft.  tall  and  fully  as  wide.  Begins  to 
blossom  early  in  the  season  and  continues  all  sum¬ 
mer.  As  rapidly  as  flower  laden  branches  are  cut, 
other  flower  spikes  appear.  Flower  stalks  cut  when 
first  opened  ~will  dry  like  an  Everlasting.  This  is  a 
perennial.  Planted  either  alone  or  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  flowers  and  foliage  plants  will  give  delight  year 
after  year.  Strong,  grafted,  one-year-old,  field- 
grown  plants,  $1. 

EXCEPTIONAL  DAH LIAS.— Remarkable  new  de¬ 
velopment.  Bashful  Giant. — Will  produce  flowers 
from  6  to  10  in.  in  diameter  continuously  and 
abundantly.  An  exquisite  apricot  shade.  A  color 
rare  among  Dahlias.  Each  75c. 

Millionaire. — One  of  the  largest  Dahlias  ever  grown. 

Beautiful  lavender-pink  with  white  center.  Each 
50c. 

Show  Dahlias,  Ethel  Vick. — Introduced  by  us.  One 
of  the  most  popular  varieties  ever  grown.  Free 
flowering  and  excellent  for  cutting.  Flowers  well 
formed,  perfectly  round  and  ball  shaped.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  soft  pink.  Each  25c. 

POPULAR  GLADIOLI. — Easily  grown.  Their  long- 
keeping,  graceful  flower  spikes,  abundantly  pro¬ 
duced  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  usefulness. 
Panama. — Palo  pink,  suffused  rose  pink  in  the  cup. 

Flowers  well  arranged  on  long  spikes.  One  of  the 
most  popular  for  all  purposes.  Each  10c;  Doz.  75c. 
Anna  Eberiut. — Deep  velvety  purple.  A  color  which 
has  created  a  sensation  everywhere  with  growers 
and  amateurs.  Each  15c;  Dozen  $1.25. 

Halley. — Salmon  pink  with  creamy  yellow  blotch  on 
lower  petals.  One  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular.  Each  10c  Dozen  75c. 
Schwabcn. — Light  yellow.  Stems  are  sturdy  and 
flowers  are  large.  A  favorite  everywhere.  Each 
10c;  Dozen  75c. 

We  illustrate  these  four  popular  Gladioli  in  colors 
in  our  catalogue.  We  offer  12  each  of  all  four 
varieties,  48  large  bulbs  postpaid  for  $3.00. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  To  Secure  New  Customers 

We  will  send  to  any  reader  of  this  paper  who  orders  any  of  the  above  specialties  and 
mentions  this  advertisement  a  copy  of  Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  and  include  a 
15c  packet  of  Vick’s  Mammoth  Zinnias  without  extra  charge.  If  you  want  the  book  be¬ 
fore  you  order  anything  write  for  it  today.  It’s  absolutely  free.  A  post-card  is  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LIME 


AT  PRE-WAR  PRICES 
Hydrate-Ground  Burnt  in  Bags  or  Bulk; 
Spray,  Chemical  or  Building.  Write 
ROBERTA.  REICHARD,  Inc.,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Record  Garden 

Yields 


Make  Big 
and  Sure  Profits 

The  demand  for  health- 
giving  vegetables  is  grow- 
W  ing;  wayside  markets  open 

W  new  opportunities  for  quick, 
a  profitable  sales.  Use 

I  Isbell's  Golden  Jubilee 
Seed  Annual 

for  your  guide.  It  is  brimful  of  useful 
information— tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  results — over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  —  28  pages  In 
natural  colors. 

Raise  vegetables,  rich  in  vitamines  for 
health  and  profit.  Raise  flowers  for  beauty 
and  pleasure.  Isbell’s  northern-grown  seeds 
are  dependable,  hardy  and  mature  early. 

Write  Today! 

A  post  card  will  bring  your 
copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual, 
quoting  direct-from-grower 
priceson  farm,  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds.  It’s  Free. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO  Growers 

368  Mechanic  St. 

JACKSON  (32)  MICH. 


FLORAL  GARDEN  SET 

Especially  Designed  for  Milady’s  Garden 

A 


lOwwmEsl50 


VARIETIES 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  All  dif¬ 
ferent  colors.  Guaranteed. 

Vigorous  tubers  that  will 
grow  big,  brilliant-hued  blooms 
on  strong,  straight  stalKs. 

GLADIOLUS  — 50  for  $1.00,  lOO  for  $1.75, 

20  varieties— all  different  colors;  rich  tints, 

ROSES  -Own-root.Field  grown;50C 

3  for  $1.40;  6  for  $2.65;  12  for  $5.00 

_ _  Order  now.  Shipped  at  planting  time. 

WE  INCLUDE  .WITH  J  FREE_MO,plgc  c.talog  o(  s«d,  Bulb, 

Plants  and  Shrubs.  All  prices  include  postage. 

john  /iiii  i^c  crrivco 

LEWIS 


EACH  ORDER 
100«~»  OVER  A 

Jersey  beauty” 

DAHLIA! 


Four  Piece  Set  Consists  of: 


WEEDER 

SPUDDER 


FORK 

TROWEL 


Delicious  Varieties;  Polli¬ 
nating  McIntosh 

I  intend  to  plant  some  apples  this 
Spring,  and  wish  to  know  which  of  the 
following  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant, 
Starking,  Richared  or  Delicious?  I  would 
use  only  one  of  the  above  varieties  unless 
necessary  to  use  another  variety  for  cross¬ 
pollination.  I  have  a  small  orchard  with 
10  rows  of  McIntosh  planted  in  1925. 
According  to  all  authorities  there  should 
be  some  variety  interplanted  as  polleniz- 
ers.  Would  the  planting  of  one  row  on 
one  side  of  this  orchard  be  sufficient,  this 
row  to  be  on  higher  ground  on  the  west 
side,  from  which  point  the  winds  blow? 
I  could  also  plant  a  few  along  the  fence 
on  the  opposite  side.  Do  you  think  this 
would  be  enough,  or  should  a  row,  or 
alternating  trees  in  a  row,  be  top-worked 
in  the  middle  of  the  orchard?  A.  j.  B. 

Starking,  Richared  and  Delicious  are 
all  good  varieties.  Because  color  is  such 
an  important  factor  today,  commercial 
growers  are  planting  the  more  highly 
colored  bud  sports,  which  means  Starking 
and  Richared.  Starking  originated  in  the 
East,  and  has  been  proven  satisfactory. 
Richared  is  a  western  variety,  and  has 
not  yet  been  tried  as  thoroughly  as  Stark¬ 
ing.  There  would  be  no  mistake  in  planting 
either  or  both. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  would  be  to 
top-work  a  row  down  through  your  or¬ 
chard  to  some  other  variety,  or  perhaps 
every  other  tree  in  that  row.  Then  with 
a  row  at  one  side  of  the  orchard  and  a 
few  trees  at  the  other,  the  orchard  would 
be  well  protected  against  shy  crops  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  cross-pollination.  If  this 
procedure  does  not  fit  your  plan,  then 
provide  just  as  many  trees  for  pollina¬ 
tion  purposes  as  your  plan  will  permit. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  cross-pollination  and  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  having  a  tree  of  another  variety 
adjacent  to  every  tree  in  the  main  plant¬ 
ing,  but  sometimes  there  are  practical 
difficulties  that  prevent  working  out  the 
ideal.  On  the  West  Coast  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  top-work  every  third  tree  in 
every  third  row.  This  gives  perfect  polli¬ 
nation  and  yet  it  means  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  trees  of  another  variety. 
The  difficulty  is  that  this  10  per  cent  is 
so  scattered  that  it  is  difficult  to  harvest. 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  ideal  way,  and  if 
you  can  work  it  in  your  orchard  you  will 
never  need  worry  about  pollination  trou¬ 
bles  again.  You  will  find  Delicious  an 
especially  good  sort  for  this  purpose. 

H.  B.  T. 


Heavy  steel  tools,  green  enamel 
finish  with  long  wood  handles. 

13n  overall,  postpaid  $|00 
to  any  U.  S.  address... 

Single  tools,  30c  each. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Folder 

SERVICE  SALES  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  28,  Branford,  Conn. 


S3« 

YEAR 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page •  •" 


INCLUDED  WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL  COST 

Four  big,  2-year-old,  field  grown, 
Everblooming  Hoses,  Pink  Radi¬ 
ance,  Luxembourg,  American 
Beauty,  Carmine  and  Lady  Hilling- 
ton;  regular  price  75c  each. 

GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER 

To  add  many  new  friends  we  will 
send  all  four  Roses  prepaid  for  tl.89, 
as  an  added  inducement  will  include 
1  without  additional  cost  one  each  Columbia 
and  American  Beauty,  white. 

5  EVERGREENS— $3.75  Postpaid 

I  Hoveyii  Arborvitae  1  Globe  Arborvitae 

1  Retinaspora  2  Pyramidal  Arboryitae 

Fine  twice  transplanted  stock. 

WESTERN  MARYLAND  NURSERIES,  Westminster,  Maryland 


March  2,  1929 

BIG,  STRONG 

Guaranteed 

ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  years  old,  $4.15  per  doz 
$28  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Flowers  from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the  Great 
International  Flower  Show  in  New  York  four  years  in 
succession,  1924-1928.  Get  the  best! 

Templar;  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet;  Rapture;  Mrs 
F.  R.  Pierson;  Briarcliff;  Commonwealth;  Ophelia- 
Columbia;  Mme.  Butterfly;  Premier;  Dble.  White 
Kilarney;  Matchless. 

RAMBLER  ROSES. — Best  varieties,  $2.15  for  six 
$4.15  for  12,  100  for  $28,  2  and  3  years  old.  Dorothy 
Perkins;  Crimson  Rambler;  White  Dorothy  Perkins; 
American  Pillar;  Excelsa;  Tausendschon. 

CLIMBING  ROSES.— 6  for  $3.15,  12  for  $6.15.  The 
finest  that  grow,  2  and  3  years  old.  Dr.  Van  Fleet; 
Silver  Moon:  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber;  Aviator  Bleriot; 
Mary  Wallace;  Climbing  American  Beauty. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— All  colors,  $1.50 
per  doz.,  $11  per  100. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. — The  sweetest  flower  that 
grows.  Does  well  in  shade.  Two  years  old,  25  for  $1, 
100  for  $3. 

GLADIOLUS.  —  Reynold’s  Superb  Collection.  —  a 
choice  mixture  of  the  newer  varieties,  30  for  $1,  100 
for  $3,  and  10  extra  with  each  100  order. 

ALL  POSTPAID  INSURED  DELIVERY.  —  Order 
promptly.  Shipped  at  proper  planting  time. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 
BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 
REYNOLDS  FARMS,  R.F.D.  20,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


ROWERS’ 

SALES 
COMPANY’S 


G 

Distinctive  Dozen 

A  dozen  unusual  roses  truly  distinctive  in  color,  beauty 
and  form  at  a  special  introductory  price  of  only  $5.89 ; 
regularly  catalogued  at  $1.00  each. 

LADY  ASHTOWN— pale  Rose;  DUCHESS 
OF  WELLINGTON— Intense  saffron  yel¬ 
low;  BRIARCLIFFE— A  fine  clear  pink; 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Luminous  flame-pink; 

MRS.  AARON  WARO-Yellow;  MME., 

BUTTERFLY— Apricot  and  sold;  ETOILE 
DE  FRANCE— Vivid  crimson;  RADIANCE 
Carmine  pink:  K.  A.VICTORIA-White; 
fine  form;  Ri-D  RADIANCE— Dazzling 
crimson;  MME.  EDOUARD  HERRIOT- 
Coral-red;  SOUV.  DE  CLAUDIUS  PER¬ 
NET— The  perfect  yellow  rose. 
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DISTINCTIVE 

ROSES 


$5.89 


GROWERS’  SALES  COMPANY,  MAIN  18,  CLINTON,  N.  J. 

ADD  15c  FOR  POSTAGE,  PACKING  AND  INSURANCE 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK 


Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Telis  how  to  grow.  36-pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  I 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
•  1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  6ILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


r-  GLADIOLUS  —1 

Best  Summer  Flozvers 
25  BULBS  POSTPAID  25  CENTS 
110  BULBS  POSTPAID  81.00 

Young,  vigorous  bulbs,  assorted  sizes.  Nearly  all  will 

ider, 


flower  this  summer.  All  colors,  orange,  lavend 


,  pink, 


ig  . 

cream,  yellow,  white  and  red.  Our  40-page  book  in  col 
ors,  most  up  to  date  available,  tells  you  when,  where 
and  how  to  plant;  Free  with  all  orders. 

BILL’S  GLAD  FARMS,  Inc.,  Dept.  C,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


100 
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VARIETIES -GEORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  $6.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.Y. 


1 0  Dahlia  and|1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Sent  prepaid  for  si  ,00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleborg,  N.  Y. 


The  Widely  Adapted 
Strawberry 

The  strawberry  is  adapted  to  a  wide 
variety  of  soils  and  climates.  This  most 
delicious  fruit  can  be  grown  in  the  North, 
West  and  lower  South,  as  well  as  in  the 
upper  South  and  Eastern  States.  The 
strawberry  will  thrive  on  soils  of  heavy 
nature  as  well  as  on  light.  But  the  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  grower  confines  him¬ 
self  to  rather  definite  areas  in  spite  of  its 
wide  adaptability.  . 

The  strawberry,  like  other  small  fruits 
or  plants,  has  its  choice  as  to  soil  and 
climate  conditions.  It  thrives  best  on  a 
medium  light  soil  that  warms  up  quickly 
in  early  Spring,  and  one  which  is  fairly 
fertile  and  retentive  of  moisture.  While 
strawberries  are  frequently  grown  on 
heavy,  stiff  types  of  soil,  most  successful 
growers  prefer  medium  light,  loamy  soils 
where  such  are  available,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  so  rich  in  humus  or  plant 
food.  The  very  nature  of  this  meaty,  suc¬ 
culent  plant  requires  that  it  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  moisture  at  all  tiines ; 
though  this  does  not  mean  that  the  soil 
should  not  be  well  drained,  as  the  plant 
does  not  like  wet  feet.  It  wants  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  water  or  moisture  when 
needed,  which  means  neither  too  wet  nor 
too  dry.  The  top  soil  is  the  primary  fac¬ 
tor  in  soil  requirements,  since  the  fine 
matted  fibrous  roots  of  the  plant  seldom 
reach  the  subsoil  or  clay. 

Whether  Spring  or  Fall  planted,  most 
commercial  growers  generally  use  what  is 
known  as  the  matted  row  method  or  sys¬ 
tem.  They  have  the  rows  three  feet  apart 
and  set  the  plants  from  12  to  15  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  It  is  best  to  set  the 
plants  on  a  slight  bed,  which  is  easily  and 
quickly  made  by  throwing  two  light  fur¬ 
rows  together  with  a  one-horse  turnplow. 
The  ridge  is  then  leveled  off  with  a  weed¬ 
ing  hoe  about  half  down.  Such  a  system 
gives  an  excellent  bearing  surface,  whether 
the  grower  chooses  to  cultivate  or  mulch 
between  the  rows.  I  prefer  the  row  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  matted  bed  system.  In  this 
way  the  runners  can  be  easily  kept  cut 
back,  and  plants  cultivated  and  kept  free 
of  weeds  and  grass.  The  berries  will  also 
be  much  larger  when  cultivated  than  when 
planted  in  a  matted  bed.  This  cultivation 
also  causes  more  blooms  and  berries,  and 
they  bear  much  longer.  I  prefer  the  row 
system  every  time  to  the  matted  bed  sys¬ 
tem,  as  it  has  many  advantages  over  the 
matted  bed  system  in  production. 

Virginia.  w.  H.  H. 


BULBS  (or  $1.00 


GLORIOUS  GLADIOLI 

Post 
Paid 

At  least  30  varieties.  Will  bloom  from  July  until  frost. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  wonderful  specials. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

lO  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Blooming  size  and  New  1929  Catalog  for  a  dime. 

GEO.  G.  FOWLEK 

Main  Street  Franklin,  N.  H. 


100  Gladiolus  for  $2 


named  varieties, 
have  good  bulbs. 


PREPAID  ANYWHERE 

But  you  must 
have  my  list 
Your  success  in  garden  means  first  to 
E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


Select  New  Glads  all  colors,  postpaid  S2. 

GEO.  6.  Ill  lie  II,  Vineland  Glad  Gardens,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

rindinlne  Rnlhc  The  most  beautiful  varieties  for 
UluUlUlUS  Dill  US  your  garden  or  roadside  stand 
Send  for  my  list.  CHARLES  L.  TODD,  Hartwick  Seminary.  H.  I 

rinrlinlnc  30  Buibs,  mixture,  guaranteed  to  bloom, 

llidtliUlUa  lM.  SPRUCE  LAWN  FARM,  Hudson,  N  T. 

GLADIOLUS— Prize  winning  varieties.  Descriptive 
booklet.  Prices  reasonable.  40  assorted  bloom 
ing  bulbs,  Si.  FLORAL  CROFT,  A.  W.  Mayer,  R.  3,  Perkasie.  Penaa 

W  LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI  .25  assorted.  1  O  Dahlias, 
$  1.25.  Catalog.  GtADAIILIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Fails, Maas. 

DAHLIAS 

The  latest  introductions  and  the  best  sellers  in  the 
older  standard  varieties.  Get  my  free  catalog  of 
special  prices  for  small  orders  and  special  prices  on 
collections  of  one  dozen  bulbs.  Also  dahlia  seed 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN 

The  Original  Dahlia  Specialist 
BOX  R-N  29  WESTERLY,  R.  I. 


Dahlia 

Bargain  Offer — 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1.00 

MRS.  I.  DE  VER  WARNER,  large  pink;  CIGARETTE, 
red  and  white;  NIBELUNGENHORT,  apricot;  P1ERROI, 
amber;  HOLMAN  HUNT,  crimson.  Value  at  catalogue 
rates  is  13.25. 

30  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  in  handling,  %‘Z.iio. 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalog. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLIN G,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251  -It  Court  Street  West  Ilaven,  Conn. 

Beautiful  Dahlias  $1  rg 

10  Pompons,  SI. OO.  6  Choice  Gladioli  with  oiaeis 
before  March  15th. 

C.  P.  EARLE,  Dahlia  Specialist  „ 

1806  West  Geneeee  Street  Syracuse,  iv 

DAHLIAS— 30— S2.00,  unlabeled;  OO— S5.00,  labelj?!' 

Perennials,  cannas.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER.  Denton.  ■» 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  94.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  301b  SI  New  YorK. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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ONE  Spray 
ONE  Application 

Controls 

SCALE 
APHIS 
RED  MITE 
LEAF  ROLLER 

SIMPLIFY  your  delayed 
dormant  spraying.  Use 
the  complete  dormant  spray. 
Uie;  the  spray  that  is  guaranteed 
to  do  a  better  job  than  time-sul¬ 
fur.  Use  the  spray  that  is  pleasant 
to  apply.  Use  the  spray  that  saves 
half  the  labor  and  half  the  time  of 
spraying.  Use  the  spray  thatdoes 
all  that  any  delayed  dormant 
spray  or  combination  of  sprays 
can  do.  Use  SCALECIDE! 
Scalecide  is  admittedly  the  quality 
spray— Costs  More  per  Gallouyijbiit 
Costs  -Vo  More  per  Tree.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  eost  ot  material  is  saved  in 
cost  ot  labor.  And  less  time  required 
in  spraying  with  Scaleoide  makes 
surer  that  the  spraying  will  be  fin¬ 
ished  before  it  is  too  late.Write  today 
for  booklet,  “The  Truth  About  Spray¬ 
ing  Costs."  It’s  free— no  obligation. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Chursh  SI.,  New  York,  Dept.  16 


- THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY- 

”» — 


Costs  More  Per  Gallon  -  Costs  No  Mora  Par  Tret 


NEW  FACTS  ABOUT 
WATER  RAMS 

Mr.  W.  K.  McFarlin,  President  of  tlie 
Rife  Hydraulic  Engine  Co.  and  an  engi¬ 
neer  of  standing,  has  prepared  an  inter¬ 
esting  pamphlet  which  throws  new  light 
on  the  use  of  water  rams.  This  pamphlet 
contains  information  never  before  pub¬ 
lished.  After  reading  it,  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  for  yourself  whether  or  not  you 
have  a  suitable  location  for  installing  a 
ram. 

If  you  have  a  ram  or  are  interested  in 
rams,  also  if  there  is  a  stream,  spring  or 
artesian  well  near  your  farm  or  home,  it 
will  pay  you  to  send  for  this  pamphlet, 
which  will  be  mailed  free  on  request.  Ad¬ 
dress  the 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
90-D  West  St..  New  York  City 


Water  Pumps  Water 

With  a  Rife  Hydraullo  Ram  from 

spring,  brook  or  stream.  No  atten¬ 
tion,  no  expense.  Pumps  into  over¬ 
head  or  pressure  tank.  Made  for  45 
years  by  inventor. 

Write  for  literature.  Sold  only  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN 

17  Park  Row 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


EDPX  $16^ 

c  ,d  _  PLOWS 

benernl  Purpose  Flat  land  —  or—  ReversT 


Side  Hill 


Whx  Full  7xli  inch  Chilled  Moldboard  and  Chilled 
n,,..  Share,  Oik  Handles,  Steel  Beam,  Malleable 
1  O.y'  Parts  where  most  strain  comes.  Only  $16.50. 
JVTrtPO  C>auKe  Wheel  $1.50.  Steel  Knife’ Colter  At- 
tachment  $2.75.  Tempered  Soft  Center  Steel 
Moldboards  $5.45  Extra.  Quantify  production 
•  sares  you  money.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  folder  or  FREE  catalog  and  prices  of  other 
plows  and  implements,  or  ask  your  dealer. 

Eddy  Plow  Works, 

Plow  Makers  Since  1932 


Henry  Field’s  Catalog 

We  have  already  sent  a 
world  of  our  1929  Seed 
Catalogs  to  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Readers.  But,  I 
would  like  for  all  of 
to  to  have  one.  Believe 
would  both  get  some  good 
of  it.  No  better  seed  sold, 
prices  are  the  live-and- 
-live  kind.  And  you’ll  find 
lot  of  advice,  such  as  it  is. 
Won’t  cost  you  anything  to 

From  Iowa  and  look  R  over  and  see  for  V0,ir- 

Proudofltr  self.  We  are  famous  out  here 
in  the  Corn  Belt  for  our 
policy  of  “Your  money’s  worth  or  your 
money  back.’’  This  goes  for  you,  too. 

Write  for  Our  Big  11)29  Seed  Catalog 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Shenandoah, Iowa. 


NEW  APPLES 

Lobo,  Melba,  Early  McIntosh, 
Macoun,  Delicious  1940,  Medina, 
Cortland,  Red  Spy,  Red  Rome 
and  Fraser’s  Dark  Red  McIntosh. 
Flowering  Apples,  French  Lilacs. 
Ask  for  List— FREE 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery 

Box  150,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  Stat 
free  frou 
BROS.,  Pitt. 


Certified  Heavyweight  Potatoes 

>ield  324  bushels  per  acre.  HATH  ] 

PIPE  SECOND  HAN! 

newTlweads  Sable  ,for  aI1  Practical  purposes  w 
to  yonr  coupHngs,  sixteen  feet  and  over. 

PPAFF  a,3°  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fitti. 

"r AFF  &  KENDALL.  194  Waydell  St.,  N.w.rk,  N 


Gladiolus  Culture 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years,  but  since 
you  have  devoted  more  space  to  the 
Gladiolus  and  its  culture,  I  am  doubly 
interested,  as  Gladiolus-growing  has  been 
by  pet  hobby  for  several  years. 

There  is  a  fascination  in  growing  the 
wonderful  named  varieties,  with  their 
various  types  and  forms,  beautiful  colors, 
color  combinations  and  markings,  know¬ 
ing  each  one  by  its  name,  also  who  origi¬ 
nated  it,  which  seems  to  grow  upon  one 
as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  “Glad  fan.” 
There  is  also  great  delight  in  growing  a 
good  mixture.  A  few  years  ago  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  quantity  of  mixed  bulblets  from 
one  of  the  large  originators,  to  which  I 
have  added  many  unnamed  seedlings  and 
some  of  the  older  worth-while  varieties 
which  I  no  longer  cared  to  propagate 
separately,  until  now  I  have  several  hun¬ 
dred  distinct  varieties  in  this  mixture. 

My  experience  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  even  the  amateur  who  never  grew 
a  plant  of  any  description  can  be  success¬ 
ful  growing  Gladiolus,  for  there  are  few 
diseases  which  are  fatal  to  them,  nor  are 
they  the  prey  of  any  insects  which  can¬ 
not  be  easily  controlled.  In  fact  they  will 
thrive  and  produce  fair  results  with  less 
attention  than  almost  any  other  plant  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  while  the  more 
care  and  attention  given  them  the  greater 
and  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result. 

When  I  first  became  interested  in  them 
I  secured  a  treatise  on  their  culture  which 
had  been  contributed  to  by  Wading  grow¬ 
ers  throughout  the  world.  No  two  of  them 
seemed  to  agree  upon  the  type  of  soil  best 
suited  for  the  purpose.  This  information, 
with  my  own  meager  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  among  growers  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  leads  me  to  make  the  state¬ 
ment  that  real  prize  Gladiolus  can  be 
grown  upon  any  type  of  soil,  provided  it 
is  located  in  full  sunlight,  has  good  drain¬ 
age,  a  fair  degree  of  effort  is  put  forth  in 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  proper  care  is 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  bulbs  and 
their  planting,  and  if  they  are  given  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  throughout  the  growing- 
season  until  the  buds  appear.  I  have 
grown  extra  fine  flowers  on  very  ordinary 
gravelly  soil,  which  had  not  been  fertil¬ 
ized  in  several  years,  nor  did  I  use  any 
fertilizer  whatever,  but  did  give  them  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation.  If  it  were  necessary 
for  me  to  choose  between  fertilizer  or  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation  I  would  take  the  culti¬ 
vation  every  time,  provided  of  course  the 
soil  was  not  so  poor  that  it  could  not  be 
expected  to  grow  a  crop  of  any  kind. 

I  am  asked  many  times  during  the 
blooming  season  what  my  method  of 
growing  them  is,  and  my  answer  is  al¬ 
ways  the  same :  Prepare  the  soil  well, 
plant  the  bulbs  at  least  four  inches  deep, 
five  inches  is  better,  and  keep  the  soil 
stirred. 

Now  for  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
method  I  have  followed  in  promoting 
plant  growth  and  flowers  of  enormous 
size,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  I  would 
have  thought  impossible.  First  is  the 
selection  of  varieties.  While  any  variety 
will  respond  to  special  care  and  treat¬ 
ment,  showing  an  increase  in  size  of  both 
plant  and  flower,  yet  to  obtain  maximum 
results  select  those  varieties  which  are 
naturally  strong,  robust,  tall  growers.  I 
have  had  the  greatest  success  with  Dien- 
er’s  Mrs.  Leon  Douglas,  Diener’s  Rose 
Ash,  and  Kunderd’s  Snow  Boy.  Next 
select  young  but  full-grown  bulbs  at  least 
1 Y2  inches  in  diameter.  Young  bulbs  can 
usually  he  distinguished  by  the  high  crown 
or  thickness  from  stem  end  to  roots, 
the  older  bulbs  being  thinner  and  more 
flat  and  very  seldom  have  the  vitality  of 
a  younger  well-grown  bulb. 

Next  prepare  the  soil  by  spading  or 
plowing  to  a  depth  of  at  least  six  inches, 
seven  or  eight  inches  being  still  better, 
harrowing  or  raking  until  it  is  in  a  finely 
pulverized  condition.  I  open  the  furrows 
in  which  the  bulbs  are  to  be  planted  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches,  making  them  two  feet 
apart.  In  the  bottom  of  these  trenches  I 
sow  a  liberal  application  of  pulverized 
sheep  manure  with  a  sprinkling  of  finely 
ground  bonemeal.  This  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil,  so  that  in  setting  the  bulbs 
they  do  not  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  fertilizer.  Extra  fine  flowers  can  be 
grown  by  planting  the  bulbs  only  two  or 
three  inches  apart ;  in  fact,  the  commer¬ 
cial  growers  recommend  setting  them  the 
width  of  the  bulbs  apart,  i.e.,  one-inch 
bulbs  would  be  planted  an  inch  apart, 
two-inch  bulbs  two  inches  apart,  and  so 
on.  However,  for  maximum  results  in 
plant  growth  and  development  of  flowers 
they  should  not  be  planted  closer  than 
six  inches  apart,  while  a  foot  between 
plants  will  be  found  still  better.  After  the 
bulbs  are  placed  I  cover  them  to  a  depth 
of  one  inch  in  such  a  manner  that  I  leave 
a  ridge  directly  over  the  bulbs,  with  a 
narrow  furrow  on  either  side.  In  these 
furrows  I  sift  a  sprinkling  of  high  grade 
commercial  fertilizer,  which  I  cover  with 
another  inch  of  soil. 

As  the  plants  begin  to  appear  through 
the  soil,  I  begin  cultivating,  gradually  fill¬ 
ing  the  trenches  at  each  cultivation  until 
the  entire  surface  of  the  soil  is  level. 
Cultivation  is  continued  at  intervals  of  a 
few  days  until  the  buds  are  well  devel¬ 
oped.  From  this  time  on  they  require  no 
further  attention  unless  the  weather  is 
very  dry,  when  they  will  need  a  thorough 
soaking  at  weekly  intervals.  Liquid  ma¬ 
nure  may  also  be  applied,  after  the  buds 
appear,  with  a  stimulating  effect,  but  is 
quite  apt  to  prove  detrimental  to  the 
bulbs.  j.  L.  SMITH. 

New  York, 


The  World’s  Greatest  Apple 
— The  Apple  Supreme! 


THE  most  amazing  and  startling  apple  discovered  in  this  day  and 
time.  Deep  red  all  over  three  weeks  before  ripening.  Wonderful 
Quality.  An  amazingly  fine  storage  variety.  Complete  descriptive 
booklet  on  request.  Also,  complete  stock  of  other  varieties,  including 

thoroughbred  MeINTOSH  and  CORTLAND  at  very  attractive  prices. 

•  — ——————  - 

Special  Prices  on  Peach  Trees 

Special  Prices  on  small  size  peach  trees  suitable  for  orchard  planting. 
Trees,  18-24  inches,  $0.00  per  hundred,  $50.00  per  thousand,  ORDER 
FROM  THIS  AD.  Trees,  2-3  ft.,  good,  commercial  orchard  size,  $9.00 
per  hundred,  $75.00  per  thousand,  ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD.  Varieties 
— ELBER.TA,  J.  H.  HALE,  BRACKETT,  EARLY  ELBERTA,  ROCHES¬ 
TER,  BELLE  OF  GEORGIA,  CARMEN,  CRAWFORD’S  EARLY  and 
LATE,  FITZGERALD,  GREENSBORO,  MAYFLOWER,  ARP  BEAU¬ 
TY,  IRON  MOUNTAIN,  and  SLAPPY.  See  our  Catalogue  for  prices  on 
larger  size  trees. 


Beautiful  Roses  and  Ornamentals 

Beautiful  blooming-age  roses,  Hybrid  Teas  and  Perpetuals,  our  selection,  10 
large,  blooming-age  plants,  Special  Price,  $4.75,  ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD. 
10  Beautiful,  blooming-age  shrubs,  our  selection,  $4.00,  ORDER  FROM 
THIS  AD.  4  Handsome  Rhododendrons,  four  different  colors,  blooming^age 
and  size,  $5.00.  ORDER  FROM* THIS  AD.  5  Gor  geous  Evergreens,  our 
selection,  five  different  varieties,  15-20  inches  high,  fine,  bushy  trees,  $7.50, 
ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD.  5  Splendid,  Stately,  Shade  rJ  frees,  five  different 
kinds,  all  from  5-7  ft.,  $7.50,  ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD. 

Our  beautiful  Catalogue  or  Planter’s  Guide,  in  colors,  offers  many  col¬ 
lections  at  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES,  especially  adapted  to  the  Home,  Or¬ 
chard  and  Lawn. 

Grape  Vines,  Raspberry  Plants,  Blackberry  Plants,  Strawberry  Plants 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  including  the  famous,  thoroughbred,  everbearing 
MASTODON- — the  Greatest  Strawberry  on  Earth  ! 


FREE 


Write  TODAY  for  our  Catalogue  or  Planter’s  Guide  to 
Better  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants,  More  Profitable  Orchards, 
and  Beautiful  Homes.  It  fully  describes  and  prices 
EVERYTHING  worth  planting.  IT  IS  FREE  TO  YOU! 


Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


NEW  EXTRA  HEAVY  RUG 
YARNS  JUST  OUT! 

Pure  wool.  Also  hand  knitting  yarns.  Free  samples. 
Orders  sent  C.  O.  1).  Postage  Paid. 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS  Dept.  10  West  Concord,  N.  H. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  4849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Fur*,  Ginsing,  Dre**  Fur*,  Skin* 

|  Price  List  Mailed  on  Request . 


Know  These  Lines 

They  have  proved  their  worth  through 
long  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vice.  We  are  prepared 
to  supply  authentic 

Machines  and 
Repair  Parts 


One-Horse,  V/2  ft. 
and  4  ft.  cut,  also 
Two -Horse,  4Vfe, 
5  and  6  ft.  cut. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 
Mowers  and  Parts 

These  splendid  machines,  long- 
known,  are  available  in  one  and  two- 
horse  sizes.  Strong,  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion  for  rough  eastern  conditions. 
Cutter  bar  follows  unevenness  of 
ground.  Will  cut  banks  and  ter¬ 
races  at  an  angle. 

REPAIR  PARTS  for  Walter  A. 
Wood  Binders,  Reapers,  Manure 
Spreaders  and  Harrows. 


Horse-drawn  models  have  capacity  up 
to  400  lbs.  Sow  broadcast  or  sidedress 
rows  of  growing  crops. 

The  McWhorter  line 
is  the  most  complete 
fertilizer  distributor 
line  on  the  market, 
with  sizes  and  adjust¬ 
ments  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Write  for  FREE 
Folders.  Mention 
the  lines  that 
most  inter  est  you. 


ADRIANCE-PLATT 

If  you  have  Adrianee-Platt  Machines 
you  can  get  authentic  parts  that  will 
fit  properly  and  give  just  as  good  ser¬ 
vice  as  the  original  ones. 

Moline  Universal  Tractor 
and  Moline  Chilled  Plow 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  parts  for 
these  tools  which  can  bo  relied  upon 
as  dependable. 

McWhorter  fFEEE>E 

F  E  rViL  fzF.  £  SOWERS 

Every  market  gardener  needs  the  No. 
21  Hand  Fertilizer  Distributor, 
spreads  fertilizer  or  lime  in  the  fur¬ 
row,  beside  tlie  growing  crop,  or 
broadcast  to  a  width  of  30  inches. 
Instantly  regulated  to  sow  from  200 
lbs.  to  a  ton  per  acre.  Strong,  light 
and  simple. 


Wilt  sidedress  on  both  sides  of  two  rows  of  growing 
crops  or  one  side  of  four  rows. 


BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

1S14-A  Market  Street  Philadeluhitu  P«. 

;“RL6“for*  of  F arm  Operating  Equipment 
BRANCHES  conveniently  located  throughout  the  East 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  great  performance  car 

of  all  time  -  this  dynamic  Buiek 


Drive  it  —  prove 
its  leadership  in 
acceleration  — 
hill- climbing-- 
swiftness  and 


yet  behind 
the  wheel... 
atj£r-  Get  the  j 
facts  f 

Coupes  $1195  to  $1875 —Sedans  $1220  to  $2145 
Sport  Cars  $1225  to  $1550 

These  prices  f.  o.  b.  Buick  Factory.  Convenient  terms  can 
be  arranged  on  the  liberal  G.  M.  A.  C.  Time  Payment  Plan. 


In  addition  to  the  vivid  beauty  —  the  allur¬ 
ing  new  style— which  Buick  has  introduced, 
the  thrilling  performance  of  this  epic 
car  has  stirred  such  enthusiasm  that  it 
is  winning  over  twice  as  many  buyers  as 
any  other  automobile  priced  above  $1200. 
And  it  is  this  performance  that  Buick  in¬ 
vites  you  to  learn  in  the  one  best  way:  by 
driving  a  Buick  and  comparing  it  with  any 
other  car! 

Drive  Buick  in  traffic,  on  hills,  rough  roads 
and  the  straightaway.  Get  definite  proof  of 
a  fact  which  tens  of  thousands  are  learning. 

Today’s  Buick  provides  power,  getaway, 
swiftness,  stamina  and  reliability  which 
definitely  establish  it  as  the  great  perform¬ 
ance  car  of  all  time ! 

Buick  Motor  Company,  Flint,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


"The  New  Buick  — The  New  Style ” 


Buick 

WITH  MASTERPIECE  BODIES  BY  FISHER 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT  .  .  .  BU ICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


Agents 

Wanted 


i!  Liquid  A  rbettor 

-.ROOF COATING 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all  I 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with¬ 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — 

durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 
roofs  like  new.  Write  | 
today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS 
COMPANY.  Dept.RNl 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


Kill  Rats 


New 
Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
— .  _  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  hew  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  12)  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Quack  Grass  Goes  Out  When  The 
“Weed  Hog”  Goes  In 


The  "Weed  Hog”  goes  in  after  quack  grass,  witch 
grass,  Canada  thistle,  sow  thistle,  and  all  other  foul 
weed  pests  like  a  ferret  after  a  rabbit. 

The  special  teeth  with  which  it  is  fitted,  dig  deep — 
plow  depth  if  necessary — and  just  tear  quack  and 
other  tough  weeds  out  by  the  roots.  Then  they  drag 
them  up  and  shake  them  out  on  the  surface  where 
the  sun  finishes  the  job. 

Farmers  everywhere  say  that  there’s  no  implement 
like  the  "Weed  Hog”  for  quack  grass  and  weed  con¬ 
trol.  It’s  a  tool  they've  wanted  and  waited  for  for 
years. 

The  "Weed  Hog”  looks  something  like  a  spring 
tooth  harrow  but  there  the  similarity  ends. 

For  it  does  everything  a  spring  tooth  does  and  a 
lot  more. 

It  does  everything  a  disk  does  and  a  lot  more.  It 
does  much  of  the  work  of  a  moldboard  plow. 

FITS  SEED  BEDS 

IN  Vi  THE  TIME 

After  the  "Weed  Hog”  has  finished  its  job  of 
eradicating  quack  grass  and  other  weeds  it  is  used 
to  prepare  fine  seed  beds. 

When  it’s  used  as  a  tillage  tool  no  other  implement 
is  needed — neither  spring  tooth,  spike  tooth,  disk  or 
drag — even  the  plow  can  be  dispensed  with  in  many 
cases.  Farmers  who  plow  in  the  Fall  do  not  plow  in 
the  Spring.  Two  or  three  times  over  with  the  "Weed 
Hog”  and  the  land  is  ready  to  seed. 

The  “Weed  Hog's”  perfect  spiral  teeth  are  the 
secret.  Without  any  weights  the  depth  of  penetra¬ 
tion  can  be  regulated  from  a  few  inches  to  plow 
depth. 

They  thoroughly  stir  and  turn  the  soil,  completely 
pulverize  lumps  and  clods  and  bury  stubble  and  sur¬ 
face  trash.  The  result  is  a  fine,  smooth,  deep  seed 
bed. 


Works  On  Any  Kind  of  Soil 

The  "Weed  Hog”  is  an  extremely  rugged  and 
flexible  implement  made  to  do  equally  good  work 
on  level  or  humpy  land,  soft  or  hard  and  stony 
ground,  tame  or  raw,  light  or  heavy  soil. 

And  it  is  so  constructed  that  clogging  in  weeds  or 
trash  is  almost  impossible. 

There’s  a  "Weed  Hog”  for  every  farm — horse  and 
tractor  models. 

It’s  made  by  Babcock  of  Leonardsville,  New  York, 
who  has  made  good  tillage  tools  since  1868. 

Babcock  will  gladly  let  you  try  out  the  "Weed 
Hog”  on  your  own  farm  and  without  any  obligation 
on  your  part. 

Clip  coupon  for  FREE  pamphlet  which  brings  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  "Weed  Hog,"  tells  what  farmers 
who  use  it  say.  why  agricultural  colleges  endorse  it. 

Xtk*  Nsa. 

/  WEED  HOG  J 

)jlAL 

Babcock  Mfg.  Co., 

Dept.  R.  N.-Y., 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
the  "Weed  Hog” — also  experiences  of  farmers  and 
agricultural  colleges  who  are  using  it. 


Name 


Address 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


March  2,  1929 

The  Game  of  Make-Believe 

Mother  had  been  threatening  to  cut 
Teddy’s  curls  for  some  time.  In  fact  the 
threats  had  become  so  frequent  that  we 
began  to  think  the  cutting  might  actually 
become  a  fact. 

Teddy’s  curls  have  been  a  sort  of  fam¬ 
ily  joke  with  us.  There  are  three  sisters, 
all  with  brown  hair  and  not  a  sign  of  a 
curl.  Then  along  came  Teddy,  and  from 
the  day  he  was  born  his  blond  hair  has 
been  wavy ;  the  longer  it  grew  the  more 
it  curled — to  the  disgust  of  his  sisters. 

And  then  Mother  threatened  to  cut  the 
curls. 

Mother  had  been  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  Missionary  Society  this  particular 
afternoon.  Teddy  was  the  chief  charge  of 
the  girls,  and  they  played  that  wonderful 
game  of  children  throughout  the  world, 
“Make-Believe.” 

First  it  was  a  “real”  play,  costumes 
being  secured  from  the  trunks  in  the  attic. 


Teddy  Makes  His  Appearance  as  a  Girl 

The  “picture”  hats  of  20  or  more  years 
ago  and  the  “carpet-sweeper”  dresses 
proved  to  be  especially  attractive. 

And  then  the  grand  inspiration  !  “Let’s 
dress  Teddy  up  like  a  girl  before  Mother 
cuts  his  curls.” 

Half  an  hour  later  Dad  arrived  home 
and  the  picture  reproduced  here  shows 
how  Teddy  looked.  A  hair  ribbon,  a  dress, 
a  bracelet  and  sister’s  doll  made  “the  best¬ 
looking  girl  in  town,”  according  to  one  of 
the  neighbors  who  looked  in  on  the  fun. 

Teddy  has  just  passed  the  second  mile¬ 
stone,  and  while  the  enthusiasm  of  three 
older  sisters  is  usually  contagious,  he  just 
didn’t  know  about  this  “dressing  like  a 
girl.” 

The  curls  are  gone  now,  and  all  w’e 
have  left  is  the  little  snapshot  and  the 
memory  of  the  game  of  make-believe. 

As  I  sit  by  the  fireside  in  the  evening 
listening  to  the  wonderful  programs 
broadcast  to  us  through  the  air,  I  often 
build  air  castles  myself,  much  the  same 
as  the  kiddies  with  the  games  of  make- 
believe. 

It  is  a  wonderful  game,  and  as  we  look 
at  the  stupendous  accomplishments  in 
making  living  just  a  little  easier,  such  as 
electric  lights,  power  outfits  in  house  and 
barn  and  a  thousand  other  items,  we  must 
remember  that  it  all  came  from  putting 
a  solid  foundation  under  someone’s  air 
castles  as  he  played  the  game  of  make- 
believe,  a  childhood  game  that  we  con¬ 
tinue  in  our  adult  years  as  we  build  our 
air  castles.  T.  T.  J. 


Care  of  Garden  Tools 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  look  over  the 
garden  tools  while  the  outdoor  work  is 
not  pressing.  Sharpen  any  that  need  it, 
and  be  sure  to  oil  the  blades  after  to  pre¬ 
vent  rusting.  Keep  any  wooden  handles 
clean  and  well  oiled  and  smooth  with  old 
used  sand  paper  when  necessary.  Lawn 
mowers  should  be  looked  over  to  prevent 
rusting ;  a  little  oil  now  will  often  make 
them  work  much  easier  next  Summer.  An 
excellent  preventive  of  rust  in  common 
kerosene  oil  with  a  little  black  lead  or 
stove  polish.  Keep  this  off  all  handles, 
however,  as  it  does  not  improve  the  color 
of  the  operator’s  hands  or  clothing. 

U.  W,  IT- 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

It  was  largely  through  the  work  of  the 
Grange  that  agriculture  was  given  a 
place  in  the'  President's  official  family.  In 
fact  away  back  in  1876  the  National 
Grange  began  its  efforts  for  a  Federal 
department  of  agriculture  and  later 
urged  that  the  great  agricultural  indus¬ 
try  be  honored  by  the  creation  of  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  be 
added  to  the  President’s  cabinet. 

When  President  McKinley  began  his 
term  of  office  he  appointed  Col.  J.  II. 
Brigham  of  Ohio  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Col.  Brigham  had  just 
completed  nine  years  of  service  as  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  National  Grange.  Col.  Brig¬ 
ham  held  the  position  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  until  his  death  in 
1904,  a  term  of  seven  years.  He  was  the 
eighth  Master  of  the  National  Grange 
and  held  the  position  longer  than  any 
other  Master. 

The  candidacy  of  National  Master 
Louis  J.  Taber  of  Ohio  for  the  place  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  President¬ 
elect  Hoover’s  cabinet  has  aroused  much 
interest,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
Grange.  He  received  the  enthusiastic  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
at  its  recent  annual  session,  at  Rochester, 
and  his  hosts  of  friends  throughout  the 
country  feel  that  he  is  well  fitted  for  the 
position.  He  is  now  serving  his  sixth 
year  as  Master  of  the  National  Grange. 
Previously  he  had  served  as  Master  of 
the  Ohio  State  Grange. 

Master  Taber  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  a 
State  that  stands  third  among  the 
Grange  States  in  membership  in  the  or¬ 
der.  During  his  seven  years  as  Master 
of  Ohio  State  Grange  the  order  showed 
a  remarkable  growth  in  membership  and 
influence.  Even  today  Ohio  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  aggressive  of  the 
Grange  States  and  its  recent  achieve¬ 
ments  are  noteworthy.  During  the  past 
10-year  period  it  has  been  at  the  head  or 
near  there  in  number  of  new  Granges  or¬ 
ganized  and  has  shown  a  steady  growth, 
its  gain  last  year  being  about  1.600.  The 
secretary  of  the  National  Grange  is  also 
on  Ohioan.  Henry  A.  Caton.  who  was 
elected  at  the  Washington  session  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  Charles  M.  Freeman,  also 
a  resident  of  Ohio. 

Dr.  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  now  head  of 
the  Fniversity  of  Maryland  and  a  promi¬ 
nent  Grange  leader,  is  kindly  remembered 
by  the  farmers  of  New  York  State,  where 
he  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  edu¬ 
cational  work  at  Cornell  University.  At 
the  Washington  session  of  the  National 
Grange  Dr.  Pearson  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  and  none  received  a  more 
cordial  reception.  Dr.  Pearson  was  for 
a  time  also  connected  with  the  Iowa 
State  University.  He  has  rendered  the 
Grange  much  valuable  assistance  in 
Maryland  through  his  help  along  educa¬ 
tional  lines  and  is  much  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  at  agricultural  and  Grange 
gatherings. 

Dr.  Pearson  is  convinced  that  the 
Grange  has  a  great  opportunity  before  it 
as  training  ground  for  leadership.  In  its 
more  than  60  years  it  has  developed 
many  outstanding  farm  leaders  and  no 
other  agricultural  institution  has  done 
more  to  develop  its  members  along  educa¬ 
tional  lines  than  the  Grange.  Through 
its  many  accomplishments  the  Grange 
has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  agriculture.  The  Grange  has 
reached  this  high  position  through  its  un¬ 
selfish  efforts  to  build  up  instead  of  pull 
down.  The  movements  it  has  championed 
have  been  in  nearly  every  case  movements 
for  the  general  good  of  the  community. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  men  -are  wishing 
there  was  some  way  to  keep  the  %  bas¬ 
kets  of  our  New  Jersey  friends  out  of 
our  State.  The  reason  is  that  some  of  the 
foreign  fruit  and  vegetable  merchants  im¬ 
port  produce  from  New  Jersey  in  the  % 
and  then  repack  it  into  16-quart  baskets, 
competing  with  the  local  goods  in  the  16- 
quart  basket.  However,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  Incidentally 
the  %  size  is  kept  in  the  Supplementary 
Act  to  the  Standard  Container  Act  of 
1917,  which  will  cover  all  wooden  fruit 
and  vegetable  containers,  except  crates 
and  boxes,  on  and  after  Nov.  1,  1929. 

There  have  been  previous  reports  of 
the  black  walnut  affecting  apple  trees 
growing  within  a  considerable  radius,  but 
the  following  report  gives  some  interest¬ 
ing  figures.  F.  J.  Schneiderhan  of  the 
Virginia  Station  found  a  striking  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  in  an  orchard  near  Winchester, 
1  a.  A  total  of  16  walnut  trees  had  appar¬ 
ently  caused  the  death  of  48  apple  trees 
of  different  varieties.  In  addition,  14  apple 
trees  were  either  dwarfed  or  injured  on 
one  side  by  these  same  walnuts.  The 
greatest  distance  at  which  an  apple  tree 
was  probably  killed  by  the  walnuts  was 
found  to  be  about  80  feet.  This  same 
effect  has  been  noted  by  several  of  our 
Pennsylvania  growers  who  have  orchards 
adjoining  timberland  or  woodlots  contain- 
Jng  the  black  walnut.  Exactly  what  does 
fhe  damage  is  not  known. 

A  recent  inspection  of  our  bramble 
patch  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  rabbits 
have  begun  to  prune  the  blackcaps  for 
us,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  trim 
off  a  half  dozen  of  Eldorado  blackberry 
plants  so  that  they  no  longer  project 


through  the  snow.  While  the  plants  eat¬ 
en  were  not  anything  more  than  a  few  of 
the  weaker  ones  from  a  new  planting 
made  last  Spring,  they  still  possessed 
enough  prickles  to  make  us  wonder  just 
how  tough  a  blackberry  cane  a  rabbit  can 
really  enjoy.  Last  Winter,  a  patch  sev¬ 
eral  miles  away  was  badly  injured — the 
pests  cut  down  almost  completely  one  va¬ 
riety  of  blackcap  while  another  sort 
alongside  was  left  untouched. 

So  far,  our  peaches  have  escaped  the 
Winter.  By  the  end  of  February,  we 
usually  know  the  worst,  as  much  of  our 
most  severe  damage  is  done  in  late  De¬ 
cember  and  early  January. 

A  possible  sale  of  a  carload  of  Stayman 
was  lost  recently  because  the  color  was 
not  bright  enough  to  suit  the  prospective 
buyer.  The  apples  had  sufficient  color  to 
pass  as  U.  S.  Fancy,  but  the  red  was 
dull  and  unattractive.  This  item  is  a 
reminder  that  the  writer  has  seen  some  of 
the  newer  red  sports  of  standard  varie¬ 
ties  which  a  western  nurseryman  is  in¬ 
troducing,  among  them  being  a  new  all- 
red  Stayman,  as  well  as  a  dark  Winesap 
and  another  Delicious  sport.  They  have 
been  interesting  enough  to  try  a  few  just 
to  see  how  they  will  do  for  us,  top-work¬ 
ing  them  on  older  trees  so  that  they  will 
bear  within  about  three  years. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  bushel 
tub  with  the  almost  airtight  paper  liners, 
we  are  almost  convinced  that  they  are  too 
lacking  in  ventilation  for  the  successful 
storing  of  varieties  susceptible  to  scald 


like  Stayman  year  in  and  year  out,  al¬ 
though  shredded  waxed  paper  was  not 
used,  which  might  have  prevented  all  the 
scald. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  for  February  9  published 
a  letter  by  the  writer  in  which  the  gir¬ 
dling  of  apple  trees  as  a  means  of  hasten¬ 
ing  fruitfulness  was  briefly  noted.  In 
Pennsylvania,  girdling  should  be  done  be¬ 
tween  June  1  and  June  15  as  a  general 
rule,  although  it  has  been  done  as  late  as 
almost  the  end  of  June  without  ill  con¬ 
sequences. 

It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  judge  a  fruit 
show  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  for  the  past  three  years. 
Always  at  this  show  were  exhibits  from 
an  apple  grower  in  Bedford  County. 
These  plates  and  collections  usually  stood 
out  so  much  above  most  of  the  rest  so 
far  as  snappiness  of  color  and  finish  were 
concerned  that  it  was  generally  possible 
to  spot  them  at  once  even  though  no 
names  wrere  visible.  Just  why  such  north¬ 
western  apple  section  color  should  be 
found  in  that  part  of  the  State  was  a 
source  of  curiosity.  In  January  it  was 
learned  that  this  orchard  site  was  on  a 
high  hill,  well  exposed  to  the  sun  at  an 
elevation  of  about  1,500  feet,  but  eveu 
this  does  not  explain  altogether  why  such 
wonderful  finish. 

The  article  on  page  107  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  January  26  regarding  the  use 
of  paper  mulch  around  apple  trees  makes 
us  wonder  just  what  effect  this  would 
have  on  the  mouse  situation,  r.  h.  sudds. 


Pump  for  Farm  Water 
Supply 

In  two  reliable  mail-order  catalogs 
there  are  electric  water  pump  outfits  ad¬ 
vertised.  One  company  offers  one  with  a 
rotor  pump,  and  the  other  company  offers 
one  with  a  reciprocating  belt-driven 
pump.  My  well  is  36  ft.  from  the  house 
and  the  well  is  20  ft.  deep.  Pipe  from 
well  to  house  is  nearly  level.  Which 
pump  would  be  better  suited  to  my  use? 

New  York.  f.  w.  t. 

If  the  conditions  are  exactly  as  stated 
and  the  total  “suction"  lift  not  greater 
than  20  ft.,  either  of  the  pumps  men¬ 
tioned  can  be  used.  The  reciprocating 
type,  however,  is  better  understood  by  the 
average  repair  man  and  will  probably 
give  less  trouble  over  a  term  of  years. 

When  selecting  a  pump  for  home  use 
one  should  be  chosen  with  sufficient  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  work.  In  the  larger  pumps 
the  water  passages  are  larger,  the  parts 
are  sturdier  and  less  actual  running  time 
is  required  to  pump  a  given  quantity  of 
water.  All  of  these  factors  tend  to  make 
the  larger  pump  longer  lived.  Another 
thing  that  should  be  looked  to  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  where  service  can  be  secured.  Any 
pump  is  bound  to  wear  and  need  repairs 
after  a  time,  and  when  a  break  does  come 
parts  and  service  are  wanted  in  a  hurry. 
These  things  should  be  considered  when 
making  a  selection.  r.  h.  s. 


Low-cost 

BIG  CAB 

PERFORMANCE 
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A  single  ride  in  the  New  Pontiac  Big 
Six  tells  volumes  about  its  many  big 
car  features.  You  feel  the  power  of 
its  big,  new  L-bead  engine.  You  en¬ 
joy  the  beauty  and  the  snug,  draft- 
free  comfort  of  its  luxurious  new 
bodies  by  Fisher.  But  when  you  own 
and  drive  the  New  Pontiac  Big  Six 
day  after  day — that’s  when  you  come 
to  appreciate  its  low  cost,  big  car 
performance,  and  all  this  means  to 
rigorous  country  driving. 

Go  to  vour  nearest  Oakland-Pontiac 


The  4-Door  Sedan,  1 845  t  Body  by  Fishes 

dealer.  Ask  to  drive  this  remarkable 
new  General  Motors  product.  Try  its 
new  internal  expanding  four-wheel 
brakes — completely  enclosed  against 
rain,  mud  and  ice.  Hear  about  its 
cross-flow  radiator,  thermostatically 
controlled.  The  Pontiac  Big  Six  offers 
a  real  opportunity  to  enjoy  big  car 
power,  speed  and  durability  without 
leaving  the  low-priced  field. 

Pontiac  Big  Six,  $745  to  $895,f.o.b.  factory, 
plus  delivery  charges. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  PONTIAC,  MICH. 
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A  tire  for  ear-owners  who 
want  their  money’s  worth 

THE  outside  of  a  tire  doesn’t  tell  you  how  much 
milage  has  been  built  into  the  carcass. 

As  the  old  saying  goes  “Handsome  is  as  handsome  does.” 

There’s  only  one  safe  way  to  buy  tires,  and  that  is  to 
buy  a  well-know  reputable  make. 

If  you  want  to  be  SURE  of  getting  all  the  ruggedness 
and  long  life  that  can  be  built  into  a  tire,  buy  Kelly- 
Springfields. 

For  34  years  Kelly  has  been  building  the  quality  product 
of  the  tire  industry.  Since  this  quality  product  sells  for  the 
same  price  as  most  other  tires,  why  be  satisfied  with  less  ? 

“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  one  in  your  town” 


Hopper-Burn  of  Potatoes 

This  minute  insect,  causing  injury  to 
potato  vines,  has  been  causing  Western 
New  York  potato-growers  more  and  more 
concern  during  the  past  five  years.  It  is 
especially  abundant,  and  the  damage  is 


Injury  l >y  Leaf-hopper 


severe  where  the  potato  vines  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  winds  by  hedgerows,  woods 
and  hills.  For  several  years  the  injury 
caused  by  leaf-lioppers  was  called  “blight,” 
and  few  farmers  recognized  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  injury  and  the  injury 
caused  by  late  blight  of  potatoes. 

During  the  past  few  years,  since  the 
damage  done  by  this  insect  has  become 
more  widely  known,  spray  practices  have 
been  changed  to  combat  it.  The  principal 
injury  done  by  the  leaf-hopper  is  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  leaf  surface,  which  of 
course  stunts  the  potato  vine.  In  cases 
of  severe  injury  the  vines  dry  up  entirely. 
Any  stunting  of  the  vine  causes  a  seri¬ 
ous  reduction  of  the  potato  crop,  since 
the  leaves  are  the  factories  in  which  the 
starch  is  produced  and  then  stored  in 
the  tubers. 

The  leaf-hopper  passes  the  Winter  as 


grown  very  fast  and  last  Fall  I  had  15 
nice  large  apples.  What  is  wrong  with 
the  tree?  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
bunches  on  the  limbs  similar  to  the  one 
I  am  sending  you.  What  is  the  cure,  if 
any,  and  will  it  spread  to  the  other  trees? 

White  River  Junction,  Yt.  c.  a.  w. 

The  twigs  that  were  received  were 
peculiarly  marked  with  conspicuous  swell¬ 
ings  located  more  or  less  regularly  just 
above  the  buds  along  the  twigs.  The 
regularity  was  so  striking  that  one  re¬ 
ceived  the  impression  the  trouble  was  due 
to  some  disease  causing  the  buds  to  swell 
in  an  abnormal  manner.  Further  exami¬ 
nation  showed  clearly  that  the  swelling 
occurred  just  above  the  buds  and  was  the 
work  of  the  woolly  aphis. 

This  pest  is  most  severe  upon  young 
trees.  On  young  stock  the  tiny  lice  with 
their  whitish  woolly  covering  collect  at 
the  bases  of  the  leaves  and  cause  abnor¬ 
mal  growths  of  the  tissues  which  they 
attack.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
infestation  must  have  been  present  upon 
almost  every  leaf-stem  on  some  twigs,  in 
order  to  produce  so  regular  an  appear¬ 
ance. 

With  a  few  trees  the  best  method  of 
control  is  to  paint  these  white  colonies 
with  miscible  oil  or  kerosene  emulsion  as 
soon  as  they  are  seen.  In  most  cases  in 
Eastern  America  the  young  trees  will  out¬ 
grow  the  injury.  H.  B.  T. 


Tinting  White  Lead  Paint 

We  often  have  inquiries  about  stand¬ 
ard  methods  of  handling  lead,  oil  and 
colors  in  getting  shades  desired.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  by  a  practical  authori¬ 
ty  will  be  found  useful : 

When  tinting  white  lead  paint  with 
colors  in  oil,  stir  in  the  coloring  ma¬ 
terial  a  drop  or  two  at  a  time.  In  this 
way  you  work  up  gradually  to  the  tint 
wanted  and  avoid  getting  a  darker  shade 
than  was  originally  intended. 

The  tinting  material  should  be  thinned 
with  oil  or  turpentine  to  about  the  same 
consistency  as  the  paint,  before  it  is 
added.  Some  very  soft  shades  of  ivory 
and  cream  can  be  secured  by  adding 
French  ochre  to  the  white  paint.  Colonial 
yellow  and  yellow  are  made  by  mixing  in 
different  quantities  of  medium  chrome 
yellow.  To  get  green,  use  medium  chrome 
green  ;  for  blue  use  Chinese  blue.  Reddish 
browns  and  salmon  are  made  with  burnt 
sienna ;  drab  with  burnt  umber. 

Various  grays  can  be  produced  by  add¬ 
ing  lampblack  to  white  lead,  or  by  using 
a  little  Chinese  blue  and  Venetian  red. 


KELLY -SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BUILDING  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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SPRINGFIELD 

BALLOON 
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They  all  want  the  PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 


In  order  to  take  care  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  orders,  which  is  increasing, 
we  have  moved  into  a  larger  build¬ 
ing  where  we  can  more  satisfactor¬ 
ily’  serve  our  customers. 

The  Peerless  Duster  is  a  well 
constructed  article  and  does  all  we 
claim  for  it. 


It  is  convenient  to  carry,  easy 
to  operate  and  will  dust  under¬ 
neath  low  plants  or  on  top  of  me¬ 
dium  high  trees. 

You  will  be  more  than  pleased 
with  your  dusting  program  when 
you  use  a  Peerless. 

"Write  for  circular  and  say  zvhere  you  saw  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 


5100  St.  Clair  Avenue 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


329  S.  DIVISION  AVE 


‘Double  Cut 


ONLY  PRUNER 
that  cuts  from 
both  sides  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Forged 
from  tool  steel.  Durable. 

cAll  Styles  and  Sizes. 

Delivered  Free  To  Your  Door. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  and c. Prices 


Frontg  of  Steel 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


Buy  the  Head  and  Bolts  aixl  make  the  Drag  vourselL  W  nte  = 

for  full  information.  We  deliver  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine, 


Certified  Green  Mountain  Potatoes  on  Farm  of  Harry  Cross,  Wyoming  Co.,  V.  Y. 


an  adult,  hiding  under  the  brush,  leaves 
and  similar  places  in  the  hedgerow.  About 
tlie  last  of  June  the  adult  hoppers  are 
observed  in  the  potato  fields  and  begin 
laying  their  eggs.  The  eggs  hatch  within 
a  few  days  and  the  nymphs  develop  rap¬ 
idly.  Usually  the  greatest  damage  is  done 
about  the  middle  of  August.  But  tlie 
hoppers  often  continue  to  do  damage  up 
until  the  frosts  destroy  the  potato  vines. 
Often  there  are  as  many  as  a  hundred 
insects  on  a  single  vine  during  the  middle 
of  the  Summer. 

Here  in  Wyoming  County  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  best  control  of  tlie  hopper  by 
using  5-10-50  copper  sulphate  lime  spray. 
It  is  especially  important  in  using  this 
spray  that  the  vines  be  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered  both  from  above  and  below ;  that 
they  be  sprayed  early,  as  soon  as  the  leaf- 
lioppers  appear,  and  that  at  least  100 
gallons  of  spray  material  to  an  acre  be 
used.  L-  H.  w. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Woolly  Aphis  on  Apple 
Twigs 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover 
some  little  twigs  taken  from  my  dwarf 
three-year-old  Astraclian  tree.  It  has 


Small  amounts  of  French  ochre,  Venetian 
red  or  medium  clirome  yellow  will  make 
the  lampblack  gray  a  little  warmer,  and 
Chinese  blue  produces  a  cooler  shade. 

A  touch  of  Venetian  red  added  to  pink, 
light  blue,  cream,  yellow,  buff,  drab  or 
gray  will  give  a  warmer  tint.  In  the  case 
of  greens,  the  warmer  effects  are  secured 
with  yellow.  If  a  colder  color  is  desired, 
add  a  little  Chinese  blue  to  tlie  pink, 
greens,  drabs  and  grays,  and  little  clirome 
green  with  a  touch  of  blue  to  the  cream, 
yellow  and  buff.  To  soften  or  gray  any 
color,  add  lampblack. 

Tinting  a  gallon  of  paint  means  as 
much  in  an  artistic  sense  as  the  mixing 
of  colors  on  an  artist's  palette.  By  care¬ 
ful  tinting,  colors  can  be  produced  that 
are  not  just  ordinary  blues  or  greens  or 
yellows,  but  that  have  differences  in  tone, 
depth  or  warmth,  richness  or  coolness  to 
make  them  never  tiring.  E.  T.  M. 


Tiie  station-master  rushed  out  of  bis 
room  after  hearing  a  crash  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  He  discerned  a  disheveled  young 
man  sprawled  out  perfectly  fiat  among  a 
confusion  of  overturned  milk  cans  and 
tlie  scattered  contents  of  liis  traveling 
bag.  “Was  he  trying  to  catch  the  train?" 
the  station-master  asked  of  a  small  boj 
who  stood  by  admiring  tlie  scene.  “He 
did  catch  it,”  said  the  boy,  “but  it  got 
away  again.” — Drexerd. 
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INTRODUCE  the  Family  to  the 


international  Harvester 


"SIX-SPEED  SPECIAL 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  did  a  big  thing  for  rural  hauling 
when  it  designed  the  Six-Speed  Special.  It  stands  alone  as  a 
truck  especially  built  for  this  work.  Here  is  a  truck  with  plenty 
of  speed  (35  miles  per  hour  on  high)  —  and  a  2-speed  rear  axle 
providing  an  extra  low-speed  range  previously  found  only  in  high- 
priced  heavy-duty  trucks.  The  low  range  gives  you  great  pulling 
power  at  3M>  miles  per  hour.  It  gives  you  power  to  get  your  full 
loads  through  hard  pulls  in  fields  and  roads,  deep  sand  and  plowed 
ground,  and  on  the  hills — and  that’s  what  the  farmer  needs  in  a 
truck. 

Ideal  for  Farm  Hauling 

1’he  popular  Six-Speed  Special  is  the  only  speed  truck  with  6  speeds  forward 
and  2  reverse.  Never  before  could  an  economy  truck  pull  and  climb  like  this 
one,  and  it  has  high  speed  for  the  highways  too.  It  has  everything  else  to  match 
its  speed  and  power — long,  sturdy  frame,  comfortable  enclosed  cab,  heavy- 
duty  springs,  an  engine  simply  built  and  economical  in  fuel  consumption, 
a  transmission  with  provision  for  power  take-off,  and  4-ivheel  brakes.  It  has 
also  the  triple-combination  body  adapting  the  truck  to  every  conceivable  type 
of  farm  hauling— 1,  platform  body;  2,  grain  box  for  60  bushels;  3,  stock  rack 
as  shown  above.  Easily  changed  from  one  to  another  in  a  few  minutes. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  the  Six-Speed  Special.  We  would 
like  to  have  you  drive  it  yourself  and  see  what  the  new  2-speed  axle  and  the 
six  forward  speeds  enable  this  truck  to  do  in  heavy  going. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

[ Incorporate  d]  c 


THESE  DAYS  every  man  and  boy  is 
motor-minded.  Everybody  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  cars  and  tractors.  The  more 
you  know  about  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion  and  automotive  performance,  the 
better  you  will  like  the  Six-Speed 
Special.  Time  is  money  on  the  farm 
and  no  man  can  afford  to  waste  it 
when  there  is  profitable  work  to  be 
done.  Already  the  farmers  alone  are 
using  650,000  motor  trucks  and  here’s 
the  most  practical  utility  truck  of  them 
all,  the  — 

Six- Speed  Special 

It  Out-Pulls,  Out-Climbs, 
and  Out -Performs  All 
Others  of  Similar  Rating 
Under  Full  Load 


SIX-  SPEED 
SPECIAL 
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Some  Outstanding  Insect 
Troubles  of  the  Fruit 
Grower 

Our  chief  weather  man  sums  up  the 
weather  record  for  last  April  as  follows : 
‘•The  month  began  with  a  period  of  un¬ 
usually  warm  weather,  the  mercury  reach¬ 
ing  a  maximum  of  81  degrees  on  April  5. 
The  end  of  the  month  featured  the  ex¬ 
treme,  however,  with  the  mercury  going 
as  low  as  20  degrees,  and  with  a  record 
snowfall  on  April  28.  The  month  as  a 
whole  was  extremely  unsettled  and  severe.” 
But  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  did 
not  end  with  April,  for  cool  weather  with 
frosts  continued  to  the  middle  of  May. 
Perhaps  these  untoward  weather  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  period  when  insects  were 
just  emerging  from  their  Winter  quarters 
and  were  becoming  active  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  lack  of  serious 
widespread  outbreaks  of  certain  fruit 
pests  during  the  past  season.  It  is  true 
that  1928  was  not  a  notable  “bug”  year, 
and  yet  fruit-growers  had  their  insect 
troubles.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  trou¬ 
bles  were  more  or  less  local  and  confined 
to  rather  limited  areas. 

The  Bud  Moth 
( Spilonoia  ocellana ) 

Perhaps  the  insect  that  caused  the  most 
concern  last  Summer  among  Western  New 
York  apple  growers  was  the  bud  moth. 
The  bud  moth  is  a  European  insect  which 
has  been  in  this  country  for  nearly  100 


Apple  Injured  by  Larva  of  Bud  Moth 

years,  so  long  that  we  had  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  that  it  was  an  immigrant.  For  the 
most  part,  it  has  been  fairly  well  behaved, 
but  last  Spring,  in  spite  of  the  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  conditions  in  April,  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  great  numbers  in  some  orchards, 
where  it  caused  serious  losses.  The  bud 
moth  in  its  different  stages  is  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  more  than  a  dozen  para¬ 
sites  which  have  probably  held  it  in  check 
in  most  years.  Not  a  single  parasite,  how¬ 
ever,  appeared  in  my  cages  last  Summer 
in  which  I  had  many  of  the  small  brown 
caterpillars  of  the  bud  moth  on  apple 
twigs.  This  indicates  a  scarcity  of  para¬ 
sites  of  the  caterpillars,  at  least,  and  this 
may  he  one  reason  for  the  great  increase 
of  the  pest  during  the  last  two  seasons. 

Injuries.  —  The  insect  produces  two 
main  types  of  injuries:  (1)  Early  injury 
to  the  fruit  and  leaf  buds  as  they  begin  to 
open  in  the  Spring;  (2)  later  injury  by 
the  Summer  larv:e  to  the  foliage  and 
growing  fruit  during  July  and  August. 
In  the  Spring  the  tiny  brown,  overwinter¬ 
ing  larvae  attack  the  fruit  and  leaf  buds 
as  the  leaves  begin  to  unfold,  and  often 
devour  the  young  leaves  as  fast  as  they 
appear.  The  larvae  tie  the  leaves  and 
flowers  together  in  a  mass  (see  cut). 
Later  the  dead  leaves  turn  brown  and 
badly  infested  trees  look  as  though  a  fire 
had  been  through  them.  In  extreme  cases 
30  per  cent  or  more  of  the  buds*  fail  to 
set  fruit.  In  addition,  the  larvae  may  eat 
into  the  young  apples  and  scar  and  de¬ 
form  them.  During  the  Summer  the  small 
larvae  which  have  hatched  from  eggs  de¬ 
posited  by  the  moths  in  June  and  July 
>  live  in  a  small  silken  tube,  usually  at¬ 
tached  to  a  leaf  along  the  midrib.  In  this 
position  the  larvae  eat  the  epidermis  and 
underlying  tissues  of  the  leaf,  leaving  a 
network  of  the  veinlets  together  with  the 
opposite  skin  of  the  leaf.  Moreover,  a 
larva  will  often  attack  a  leaf  to  the  side 
of  an  apple,  and  in  this  position  will  eat 
pits  in  the  fruit,  often  producing  con¬ 
spicuous  scars  on  the  apples  (see  above). 
Again,  wherever  two  apples  touch,  a  larva 
will  get  between  and  scar  one  or  both  of 
the  fruits.  This  type  of  injury  to  the  de¬ 
veloping  fruits  is  often  considerable. 

Seasonal  History.  —  The  bud  moth 
passes  the  Winter  as  a  tiny  brown  cater¬ 
pillar  in  a  small  gray  Winter  cocoon  on 
the  twigs,  usually  in  the  leaf  scars  about 
the  buds.  Some  of  these  larva?  may  wake 
up  early  and  bore  into  the  sides  of  the 
swelling  buds,  but  most  of  them  become 
active  somewhat  later,  as  the  leaves  begin 
to  expand.  After  feeding  on  the  buds  and 
leaves  until  the  fore  part  of  June,  the 
larvae  transform  to  pupae  and  in  about  a 
week  or  10  days  the  moths  appear.  Dur¬ 
ing  1928  most  of  the  moths  appeared  in 
my  cages  during  the  first  week  in  July. 
The  moths  may  emerge,  however,  from 
the  first  week  in  June  to  the  middle  of 
July,  depending  on  the  season.  Last  year 
the  moths  laid  eggs  in  the  cages  in  small 
groups  from  July  7  to  9.  In  the  field,  eggs 
are  laid  singly  or  in  small  masses  on  the 
leaves.  Here  they  hatch  in  from  8  to  10 
days  and  the  larvae  live  on  the  foliage 
through  July,  August  and  into  September 


When  they  are  nearly  grown,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  they  migrate  to  the 
branches,  where  each  one  builds  a  tiny, 
thick,  silken  cocoon  and  passes  the  Win¬ 
ter.  There  is  thus  but  one  generation  a 
year. 

Control.  —  As  we  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  the  bud  moth  in  its  different  stages 


Flower  Bud  Injured  by  Caterpillars 
of  Bud  Moth 


is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  dozen  or 
more  parasites.  It  seems  probable  that 
these  enemies  of  the  insect  ordinarily  hold 
it  in  reasonable  check  during  most  of  the 
years.  However,  when  for  any  reason  the 
bud  moth  increases  abnormally,  it  has  to 
be  fought  by  thorough,  careful  spraying 
with  poison  solutions.  Indeed,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  in  Western  New  York  most 
apple  growers  will  find  it  safest  to  ar¬ 
range  their  spray  schedule  with  a  view 
of  insuring  against  damage  from  the  bud 
moth.  The  following  spray  schedule,  with 
materials,  when  carried  out  lat  the  proper 
times  and  with  thoroughness  should  give 
satisfactory  control  of  the  bud  moth. 

1.  Late  delayed  dormant :  2 (4  gals, 
liquid  lime-sulpliur,  2(4  lbs.  arsenate  of 
lead  (powder),  one  pint  nicotine-sulphate, 
water  to  make  100  gallons.  It  seems  best 
to  delay  this  application  a  little  until  the 
leaves  are  as  large  as  10-eent  pieces.  If 
scale  is  present,  stronger  dilutions  of  lime- 
sulphur  may  be  used. 

2.  Pre-blossom :  2%  gals,  liquid  lime- 


sulphur,  2*4  lbs-  arsenate  of  lead  (pow¬ 
der),  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

If  the  infestation  is  severe  the  expense 
would  be  probably  justified  of  adding  one 
pint  of  nicotine,  which  will  aid  in  killing 
the  larva?,  especially  those  which  do  not 
get  the  poison. 

3.  Calyx  spray  :  2(4  gals,  liquid  lime- 
sulphur,  2(4  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead  (pow¬ 
der),  one  pint  nicotine,  water  to  make 
100  gallons. 

Finally,  something  may  be  accomplished 
in  the  control  of  tbe  bud  moth  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  poison  cover  spray  during  the  last 
week  of  July  or  the  first  week  of  August. 
This  application  is  intended  to  kill  the 
young  larvae  which  are  living  mostly  on 
the  under  ,  side  of  the  foliage,  where  they 
are  eating  the  lower  skin  and  inner  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  leaves.  The  poison  mixture* 
must  therefore  be  directed  especially  to* 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  but  an  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  to  cover  completely 
the  foliage  of  the  tree.  This  spraying  may 
be  timed  for  the  second  brood  codling 
moth  “worms”,  and  if  lime-sulphur  is 
added  it  may  also  be  timed  to  serve  as  a 
Summer  application  for  scab. 

The  European  Red  Mite 
( Paratetranychus  pilosus) 

We  can  probably  look  upon  the  red 
mite  as  a  potential  trouble,  but  to  date 
not  a  major  one  in  this  State.  However, 
the  mite  has  shown  capabilities  of  caus¬ 
ing  considerable  trouble,  and  it  is  well  at 
this  time  to  look  at  its  habits  and  history 
in  order  to  prepare,  if  possible,  for  future 


European  Red  Mite, 
Much  Enlarged 


events.  In  Connecticut  the  mite  has  cer¬ 
tainly  caused,  in  some  seasons,  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  apples  and  plums,  while  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  in  1927  it  caused 
considerable  uneasiness  among  growers. 


March  2,  1929 

Apparently  during  the  past  season  the 
mite  did  not  persist  and  multiply  to  a 
serious  extent.  This  Winter  its  eggs  are 
in  abundance  on  apple  twigs  in  Western 
New  York,  so  that  the  mite  is  by  no 
means  a  negligible  quantity,  for  we  do 
not  yet  know  just  what  it  may  do  during 
the  coming  years.  In  New  Jersey  the  mite 


Eggs  of  European  Red  Mite  in  Crotch 
of  Fruit  Spur 


has  been  causing  injury  to  the  foliage  of 
the  apple  and  peach.  On  the  Pacific  Coast 
this  mite  is  a  serious  pest  to  citrus  fruits 
and  to  deciduous  fruits  like  the  prune, 
plum,  almond  and  apple.  In  Florida  the 
mite  has  for  many  years  apparently  been 
present  on  citrus  fruits  and  has  caused 
more  or  less  injury.  Thus  the  mite  has 
acquired  an  unsavory  reputation,  and 
should  be  studied  and  watched. 

The  mites  have  sucking  and  piercing 
mouth  parts,  and  when  they  become  abun¬ 
dant  on  an  apple  tree  they  suck  the 
juices  from  the  leaves,  the  foliage  takes 
on  a  shining  bronze  brown  appearance 
and  later  assumes  more  or  less  of  a  dead¬ 
ened  aspect.  This  sapping  of  the  vitality 
of  the  tree  results  in  undersized  and 
poorly  colored  fruit,  and  also  diminishes 
the  set  of  fruit  buds  for  the  succeeding 
year.  If  the  infestation  continues  in  its 
severity,  the  leaves  may  fall  and  the 
affected  trees  may  become  more  or  less 
defoliated. 

As  already  intimated,  the  mites  deposit 
their  red  eggs  in  great  numbers  about  the 
leaf  scars  on  twigs  and  in  the  crotches  of 
the  fruit  spurs  (see  above).  If  the  twigs 
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SPRAYERS 

Orctiarclsjrees , 


npniS  year,  spray  your  rowed  and  field  crops,  your  orchards 
A  and  trees  with  Myers  Self-Oiling  Power  and  Traction  Spiay- 
ers — the  new  wonder  line  bringing  field  crop  spraying  closer 
perfection  than  ever  before.  Quality  sprayers  for 
quality  and  quantity  growers.  New  features — new 
spraying  standards.  Speed,  economy,  high  efficiency, 
durability.  Before  spraying  time  arrives  you  will 
want  to  know  all  about  them,  what  they  will  do  and 
name  of  the  dealer  selling  them  in  your  community. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  get  the  facts.  Whether 
you  desire  a  hand  or  power  spray  pump,  a  power 
spray  rig,  a  power  or  traction  sprayer,  Myers  is  the 
complete  line  for  every  spraying  service.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  late  Catalog  and  Spraying  Manual — FREE 
to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  better  spraying. 

,  ®  F.E.MYE11S  &  BM©.®  ASHLAND^o'h.O. 

TUMPS -WATER  SYSTEHS-PUMP1NG  JACKS-HAY  T00LS-D00R  HANGERS 


If  You  Are  Interested  in  Sprayingwhitewashing, Paint' 
mg' or  Disinfecting.  Write  To  day  For  Our  r, 

NEW  CATALOG  ANDSPRAYERS  GUIDE  for 1929  1 rt\T  * 
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thirteen  years 

G.  A.  Marshall  has  sprayed 

with  Sherwin-Williams 

DRW  LIME  SULFUR 

The  “absence  of  russeting”  is  the  feature  that  all  growers 
praise  in  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur.  Note  G.  A. 
Marshall’s  letter,  to  the  right.  For  thirteen  years  he  has  used 
this  improved  spray  to  insure  a  splendid  finish  on  his  apples. 
It  produces  a  better  color  and  a  fine  “waxy”  finish. 

Mr.  Marshall  writes  that  his  control  of  apple  scab  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  has  been  uniformly  suc¬ 
cessful  It  is  equally  effective  against  San  Jose  scale,  pear 
scab,  peach  leaf  curl,  and  cherry  leaf  spot. 

It  kills  over  wintering  scale — does  not  injure  the  bud  or 
foliage.  It  is  safe.  Yet  carries  a  more  lasting  punch,  assures 
maximum  efficiency. 

Praises  convenience 

Mr.  Marshall  likes  this  dry,  powdered  spray  for  convenience 
and  ease  of  handling.  The  twelve  and  a  half  pound  bag 
comes  ready  to  empty  into  your  spray  tank  .  .  .  saves  time 
in  mixing  .  .  .  sprays  without  trouble  .  .  .  requires  no  heavy 
hauling  or  returning  “empties.” 

Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  retains  its  strength— is 
uniform— always  ready  for  use.  Noleaking,  freezing,  or  deterio¬ 
rating.  It  is  the  original  Dry  Lime  Sulfur,  patented.  U.  S.  Patent 
No.  1,264,908,  Jan.  29, 1918.  Reissue  Patent  No.  14,890,  June  22, 1920. 

Prepare  for  the  season’s  spraying  needs  now.  See  your  local 
Sherwin-Williams  dealer.  He  will  help  you  pack  a  big  percentage  of 
top-price  “extra  fancy”  fruit. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Dept.  704,  601  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  CLEVELAND,  OHO 


George  fl. 
MARSHALL 
of  Marshall 
Farm 
Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


“Uniformly  successful” 
writes  Mr.  Marshall 

“The  Marshall  Farm  Orchards,  con¬ 
sisting  of  6500  trees  of  McIntosh, 
Baldwin,  Delicious,  Wealthy,  and 
Gravensteinhave  been  sprayed  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 
for  the  past  thirteen  years. 

“The  control  of  Apple  Scab,  on 
McIntosh  particularly,  during  this 
period  has  been  uniformly  success¬ 
ful  and  the  finish  of  the  fruit  has 
been  splendid  due  to  the  absence 
of  russeting. 

“The  convenience  and  ease  of 
handling  your  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  has 
also  appealed  to  us.” 


Growers  like  Mulsoid-Sulfur 
for  peaches 

Peach  growers  are  enthusiastic  over  Mul¬ 
soid-Sulfur,  the  Sherwin-Williams  spray  for 
peaches.  It  prevents  brown  rot  and  scab. 
Mixes  evenly  and  easily  with  water. 

Send  for  full  information 

Write  us,  or  see  your  local  dealer,  ror 
valuable  information  on  Sherwin- 
Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  and  Mulsoid- 
Sulfur.  Discussed  particularly  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  grower. 
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Wheat  grown  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Swan  from  1  sq. 
rod  top -dressed  with 
Arcadian  (left)  and  1 
sq.  rod  not  top-dressed 
(right). 


• . .  anti  this  story  of 
TOP-DRESSED  WHEAT 

is  interesting — 


of  apple  trees  be  examined  now,  one  is  enters  at  the  stem  end  the  fruit  usually 


drops.  Often  when  the  twigs  begin  to 
harden  the  larvae  desert  them  and  go  to 
the  fruit,  in  such  case  entering  the  peach 
through  the  side.  Many  times  late  peaches 
containing  larvae  show  no  outward  sign 
of  the  infestation  because  the  “worms” 
entered  by  boring  into  the  short  stem  and 
mining  downward  through  the  stem  into 
the  peach  (see  cut). 

Although  we  do  not  expect  the  oriental 
peach  moth  to  become  a  serious  pest  to 
apples  in  this  State,  nevertheless  in  one 


MR.  C.  H.  SWAN  operates  a  farm  of 
200  acres  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio. 
The  soil  on  part  of  the  farm  is  derived  from 
shale  and  is  not  very  productive,  but  in  his 
rotation  Mr.  Swan  grows  30  to  60  acres  of 
wheat  annually. 

After  the  severe  winter  of  1927-28  all  the 
wheat  was  badly  damaged.'  Mr.  G.  A. 
Dustman,  County  Agent,  advised  top-dress¬ 
ing  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and  Mr. 
Swan  purchased  enough  to  top-dress  about 
six  acres  at  the  rate  of  125  lbs.  per  acre. 

Within  a  few  days  the  top-dressed  portion 
of  the  field  showed  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  rest  of  the  field. 

At  harvest  a  square  rod  in  each  portion 
of  the  field  was  cut  by  hand  and  threshed 


by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  yield  per  acre  was  as  follows: 

Straw  Grain 

Without  Sulphate  “ ’ 

of  Ammonia ...  1 170  lbs.  9  bu.  50  lbs. 

With  Sulphate  of 

Ammonia . 2250  lbs.  16  bu.  30  Ibu 

Here  was  a  gain  of  6  2-3  bushels  of  grain, 
worth  $8.32  and  over  half  a  ton  of  straw 
per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  about  $ 4.00 .  At  this 
rate,  Mr.  Swan  would  have  gained  $129.60 
more  if  he  had  top-dressed  his  entire  field 
with  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  or  mail  the  coupon  for  a  free 
sample  and  illustrated  booklet  telling  how 
best  to  apply  Arcadian. 


,<se'  Qee' 
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ARCADIAN 

Reg  U  S  Pat  Off 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Company 


AMMONIA-BENZOL  DEPARTMENT 
Agricultural  Bureau 
Atlanta,  Ga.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Norfolk,  Va.  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  N-5-29  NA 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 

interested  in . . . . . 

( IV rite  names  of  crops  on  line  above ) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Name . 

Address .... 


almost  sure  to  lind  the  small  spherical 
eggs  in  abundance.  Many  of  them  will 
appear  whitish  in  color,  but  others  which 
are  living  will  be  bright  red.  When  the 
blossoms  of  apples  begin  to  show  pink  or 
a  little  later,  perhaps,  the  eggs  will  begin 
to  hatch  into  tiny  bright  red  mites  which, 
if  magnified,  will  be  seen  to  bear  long  stiff 
spines  on  their  bodies  (page  320).  The 
young  mites  go  to  the  leaves,  where  they 
begin  feeding  at  once,  and  within  three 
or  four  weeks,  or  perhaps  less  time,  com¬ 
plete  their  growth  and  lay  eggs  for  an-  instance  where  an  orchard  of  Stayman 
other  generation.  Thus  the  mite  increases 
enormously  fast,  for  there  may  be  three 
or  four  or  even  more  generations  during 
a  long  season. 

In  those  localities  where  the  mite  has 
been  abundant  and  persistent  it  has  not 
been  an  easy  matter  to  control  it  satis¬ 
factorily.  So  far,  in  Western  New  York, 
where  a  careful  adherence  has  been  made 
to  a  thorough  spray  schedule  in  which 
lime-sulphur  has  been  included  in  the  pre¬ 
blossom  or  pink  spray  and  calyx  spray, 
the  pest  has  been  held  in  check  on  apples. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
lime-sulphur  will  not  kill  the  eggs,  and  if 
the  mite  does  become  serious,  measures 
may  have  to  be  taken  to  destroy  the  over¬ 
wintering  eggs.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  the  lubricating  oil  emulsions,  when 
applied  thoroughly,  will  destroy  a  high 
percentage  of  the  eggs.  The  following 
points  should  be  emphasized : 

1.  Thoroughness  of  application  with 

liberal  quantities  of  the  solution  is  essen¬ 
tial.  .  , 

2.  The  application  of  the  oil  should  be 
made  as  late  in  the  Spring  as  possible 
before  the  buds  start  and  never  during 
freezing  temperatures  or  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  likely  to  go  to  freezing  soon 
after  spraying. 

3.  The  3  per  cent  oil  emulsions  are 


Tip  of  Twig  Killed  by  Larva  of 
Oriental  Peach  Moth 


Winesaps  was  adjacent  to  a  block  of 
heavily  infested  late  peaches,  35  per  cent 

safe  during4*  theTtormant’stage'ofthe  till  <* 


and  have  given  excellent  results  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  eggs. 

The  Oriental  Peach  Moth 
( Laspeyresia  molesta ) 


KINDLY  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


BOYCE  DOUBLE  SPRAY  GUN 

The  Latest  and  Best  Method  ior  Depositing  Liquid  Spray 

THE  BEST  GUN  HELPS  TO  PRODUCE  THE  BEST  FRUIT 


BOYC  t  OCY  2*  '  22 

SPRAYER  SUPPLY  MFG.CO. 


Two  nozzles  spray  twice  as  fast  as  a  one  nozzle  device  The  saving  of  half 
the  time  and  the  assurance  of  a  good  job  of  spraying  is  worth  time  and  money 
to  all  interested  in  fruit  growing. 

If  they  cannot  be  purchased  from  your  dealer,  write  to  the 

SPRAYER  SUPPLY  MFG.  CO.  223  Front  Avenue,  N.  W.  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beanty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  forDnrahihty.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1M2 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


little  wonder  ditcher 


Here  is  a  machine  for  your  celery  or 
asparagus  trenches,  irrigation  ditches 
or  tiling.  A  mile  of  ditch  a  day  is  usual, 
is  inexpensive  to  buy.  Users  are  en¬ 
thusiastic.  Mr.  \V.  B.  Farmer,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  says: 
“Used  two  car  load*  of  tile  since 
we  purchased  the  Little  Wonder 
Ditcher,  and  the  cost  of  ditching 
was  just  under  9-10  cents  per 
foot.” 

Writ*  for  literature  end  details  of  our  sales  plan  MV » 


L.W.SALES  CO. 

BOX  IOI  •  •  BELLEVUE  •  OHIO. 


In  all  parts  of  this  country  the  oriental 
peach  moth  appears  to  pass  the  Winter 
as  a  larva  underneath  the  rough  bark  on 
the  tree  trunks,  in  the  crotches  of  the 
branches,  and  under  trash  of  all  kinds  on 
the  ground  beneath  the  trees.  These 
The  oriental  peach  moth  is  another  change  in  the  Spring  to  moths,  which  ap- 
pest  that  has  come  to  us  from  a  foreign  pear  about  the  time  peaches  are  in  bloom, 
locality,  but  from  just  what  country  it  There  are  three  or  four  generations  dur- 
came  we  do  not  know.  Although  the  in-  jng-  the  season. 

sect  established  itself  first  in  the  vicinity  Control.  —  Much  attention  has  been 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  it  was  dis-  given  to  methods  of  control  of  the  peach 
covered  in  1916,  the  moth  has  spread  moth  in  those  States  in  which  it  has  been 
rapidly  over  the  peach-growing  regions  of  a  serious  pest  for  some  years.  Unfortu- 
the  Eastern  United  States,  for  it  is  now  nately,  the  habits  of  the  insect  prevent 
found  from  Connecticut  southward  to  the  successful  use  of  arsenical  and  con- 
Florida,  westward  to  Texas  and  Missouri  tact  sprays.  Consequently  other  methods 
and  northward  to  Ohio  and  Ontario.  Can.  of  control  are  being  sought. 

In  New  York  this  peach  pest  is  present  Clean-up  measures,  particularly  the  de¬ 
struction  of  wormy  peaches  and  quinces 
by  burying  them  deeply  in  the  soil,  will 
be  of  great  help  in  reducing  the  numbers 
of  moths  the  succeeding  season.  Since  a 
large  part  of  the  over-wintering  larvas 
pass  the  Winter  on  the  ground  under 
trash  beneath  the  spread  of  the  tree,  most 
if  not  all  of  them  can  be  destroyed  by 
plowing  and  disking  the  soil.  This  is 
probably  best  done  in  the  Spring,  a  week 
or  two  before  the  blossoming  of  the  trees. 
Many  growers,  however,  object  strongly 
to  such  early  cultivation  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  cover  crops  if  the  latter  are  being 
grown. 

Baits  of  fermenting  solutions  of  honey, 
corn  syrup  and  other  sweet  mixtures  for 
attracting  and  catching  the  moths  have 
been  used  with  varying  success.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  to  catch  the  moths  in 
enough  numbers  to  lessen  the  infestation 
materially.  At  the  same  time,  attractive 
baits  may  bring  more  moths  in  from  ad¬ 
joining  orchards. 

The  most  hopeful  outlook  on  this  prob¬ 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  as  far  north  lem  is  the  fact  that  the  insect  is  already 
as  Highland,  at  least,  and  in  Chautauqua  to  the  attacks  ot  at  least  42  dif- 

and  Niagara  counties  in  the  West.  It  is  ,  en^.  kinds  ot  parasites,  a  larger  number 
probably  present  in  other  localities  in  the  ^an  1S  generally  found  attacking  a  single 

State,  or  soon  will  be.  iqofi  n?  5  W  £?*  th,e  eTndmg 

Although  this  insect  is  chiefly  injurious  WZb,  -*-•  ,J.  Headlee  0f  New  Jersey 
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Oriental  Peach  Moth  Larva  Working 
in  a  Peach 


do  not  expect  it  to  become  a  serious  pest  of  certain  parasites.  Moreover,  this  less- 
of  the  apple,  pear  and  cherry,  although  emng  of  injury  by  the  pest  m  New  Jersey, 
time  alone  will  determine  this  phase  of  where  has  b£en  established  for  some 


its  work. 


years,  seems  to  be  continuing.  The  intro- 


The  Japanese  Beetle 
( Popillia  japonica) 

The  Japanese  beetle  (page  329)  is  now 
all  over  Long  Island  and  has  covered 
the  counties  of  Rockland  and  Westchester 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  injury  caused  by  the  small  pinkish  £lctioa  af  ®0D?e  of  these  parasites  into 
to  reddish  caterDillars  which  are  about  New  York  State  by  Mr.  Daniel  is  a  most 
one-half  inch  long  when  grown,  is  of  two  important  undertaking  and  should  pro- 
khid?  that  done  to  the  twigs  of  the  tree  duce  results  in  the  near  future, 
and  that  caused  to  the  fruit.  Tender  peach 
twigs  are  particularly  attractive  to  the 
larvae.  The  larva  will  enter  a  twig  near 
the  tip,  or  sometimes  below  the  tip,  and 
will  mine  down  the  twig  for  several 
inches.  The  leaves  of  a  mined  twig  wilt 
and  the  tip  usually  dies  (see  cut).  If  the  in  the  lower  Hudson  River  Valley.  The 
larvae  are  abundant  and  go  from  one  twig  beetle  has  also  been  found  in  Sayre,  Pa., 
to  another,  as  they  often  do,  this  type  of  and  is  therefore  on  the  main  line  of  the 
injury  inflicted  through  two  or  three  sea-  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  headed  directly 
sons  may  stunt  the  tree,  especially  if  the  for  the  central  part  of  the  State.  We 
tree  is  only  three  or  four  years  old  when  ought  to  get  ready  for  its  coming  as  far 
the  injury  begins.  Plum  and  cherry  twigs  as  the  knowledge  of  its  habits  and  pres¬ 
sure  also  rather  severely  injured  at  times  ent  methods  of  fighting  it  will  prepare  us. 
in  a  similar  way.  Quince  trees  may  be  Although  the  Japanese  beetle  is  an  om- 
injured  to  some  extent  early  in  the  sea-  nivorous  feeder  known  to  attack  at  least 
son,  but  later,  as  the  twigs  harden,  the  200  different  kinds  of  plants,  yet  there 
larvifi  leave  them  alone.  are  some  farm  crops  and  trees  and  plants 

The  injury  to  the  fruit  is  perhaps  the  which  are  nearly  or  quite  free  from  in- 
more  important,  or  at  least  the  more  jury  by  the  insect.  For  instance,  most 
noticeable.  Apparently  the  fruit  of  the  varieties  of  pears  are  practically  free  from 
quince  is  most  attractive  to  the  larvae  of  attack,  while  currants  and  gooseberries 
the  oriental  peach  moth,  for  six  or  more  are  immune  from  injury,  and  strawber- 
of  them  mining  in  one  quince  fruit  is  not  ries  are  only  occasionally  eaten.  Cabbage, 
an  uncommon  occurrence.  In  some  locali-  canteloupe.  cauliflower,  lettuce,  onion, 
ties  90  to  100  per  cent  of  the  crop  has  potato,  radish,  carrot,  spinach,  squash 
been  infested.  Peaches  certainly  come  and  tomato  are  practically  free  from  at- 
next,  with  the  late-ripening  varieties  most  tack,  while  asparagus,  cucumbers  and 
likely  to  be  injured.  As  a  rule,  the  larvae  peas  are  only  occasionally  injured.  Beans 
enter  peaches  which  are  two-thirds  to  full  and  sweet  corn  are  often  damaged,  but 
grown  and  nearly  ripe,  and  when  a  larva  field  crops  like  barley,  buckwheat,  oats, 
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|“l/^  the  Labor  Saved” 
Says  H.  L.  Letson 

Mr  H  L  Letson,  Rose  Bush,  Michigan,  has  used 
an  Acme  Coulter  Harrow  for  over  30  years. 

Ha  recently  bought  16  new  coulters  for  this  har¬ 
row  and  now  it  is  as  good  as  new.  He  says:  I 
\vOTTLD  NOT  BE  WITHOUT  AN  ACME  COUL¬ 
TER  HABBOW  BECAUSE  IT  SAVES  1/3  THE 
LABOR  IN  PBEPARING  THE  SEED  BED." 
There’S  nothing  that  can  beat  the  sharp,  double- 
eurved  coulters  of  an  Acme  Harrow  for  slicing, 
crushing  and  pulverizing  completely  plowed  down 
ground. 

And  the  coulters  smooth  and  level  as  they  pul¬ 
verize  thus  preparing  a  perfect  seed  bed— all  In 
one  operation.  No  other  tool  is  needed  when  you 
fit  your  seed  bed  with  an  Acme  Coulter  Harrow. 
Acme  Harrow  and  XL  Surface  Cultivators  have 
been  preparing  perfect  seed  beds  and  saving  time 
and  labor  for  over  50  years. 

That’s  why  they  are  endorsed  by  state  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  and  farmers  everywhere. 

Made  for  horse  and  tractor  use — 3  to  17%  feet. 
Clip  coupon  for  free  oatalo"  and  find  out  more 
about  these  famous  tillage  implements.  Interest¬ 
ing  experiences  of  Acme  farmers  and  Better 
Crops  from  Better  Tillage"  included. 

— —  m —  M  mm  «S  tmm  MM  mmrn  —  mm  mm  m  mmm 

NASH-ACME  HARROW  CO  . 

Dept.  4.  Haddonfleld,  N.  J. 

8end  me  your  Free  Acme  catalog. 


Name 


Address 


IMAGE 

IMPLEMENTS 


One&Two  Row 
Potato  Planters 

Four  different  styles: 
Automatic  One- Row; 
Assisted  Feed  "Two- 
Man”  One-Row;  Au¬ 
tomatic  Two-Row; 
Assisted  Feed  “Two- 
Man”  Two- Row.  The 
automatic  and  as¬ 
sisted  feed  attach¬ 
ments  are  inter- 
Field  and  Orchard  changeable. 

Sprayers 

The  IRON  AGE  Four-Row, 

Drop-Nozzle  Sprayer  gives 
pressure  up  to  300  lb3. ;  also 
Four- Row  underslungTrac- 
tion  Sprayer  and  underslung 
Power  Sprayers,  one  devel¬ 
oping  350  lbs.  pressure; 
another,  equipped  for  Ford 
Motor,  developing  400  lbs. 
pressure. 


“The  Complete  Gardener” 

Combination  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe.  Performs  nearly 
every  gardening  operation  bet¬ 
ter  and  ten  times  quicker 
than  hand  tools. 


Write  for  Folders  showing  line  that  interests  you. 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

Chestnut  St..  Public  Ledger  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DUumV  £  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
•  IOWS  WL  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurs- 
Fruit  Growers  dcPoultrymen 

?  2  m  DOES  4  MEN'S  WORK 

*UltIV9t6S M Handles  Field  and  Truck  Crop 

MowsHau\iSS».SiKS,"^ 

MdUwnsVca'SogFr„ 

SMrtaMsss: 

sundarq-engine  co. 

3160  Como Av  Minneapolis,  Minn. ' 

ASTERN  BRANCH  165  ' 


New  York 


‘if  *  iiA 


1920 


<  IMPROVED  MODELS  •lany  Excl 

Z&SSSZISZ  GardenTractor.  Ptows!  mov 
alsobelt  DDirP^vin 


cultivates ;  alsobelt 

^rk.Paysforit. 

sen  inone  season ' 

Catalog  Frtt! 

J^ACTOR  CO.  ,uiu 
3fl07  5th  St.N.E.W? 
Minneapolis 


,  PRICES  ’ 205 
1  AND  UP 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

Trie.  E.  B1GL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  AflPT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  UU«I 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  Ctt* 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs.  Ltww 

£  M  D1 R  C Reduced  prices  Catalog  free. 
mrlntMfe.Co.,Box  296  Quincy, III. 


mi.  FERTILIZER  sprea 

j.  s  QREr«iaciI°any  farm  cart  or  wagon,  SIS. 
UHEENLEAF  -  .  .  ANSON,  N 


rye  and  wheat  are  practically  free  from 
attack.  There  is  also  a  goodly  list  of  shade 
trees  and  shrubs  which  are  gratifyingly 
free  from  injury  by  the  beetle — the  ever¬ 
greens,  the  maples,  except  the  Norway, 
and  most  of  our  oaks. 

Fortunately  the  life  history  of  the  beetle 
|  presents  but  one  generation  a  year,  with 
i  the  greater  part  of  it  passed  underground 
i  by  the  grubs,  which  resemble  the  common 
■  white  grubs  of  May  beetles,  and  fortu- 
j  nately  these  grubs  have  not  yet  proved 
seriously  injurious,  although  they  do 
cause  injury  to  the  grass  turf  of  lawns 
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and  golf  links,  and  at  times  to  pastures. 
Moreover,  the  grubs  sometimes  become  so 
numerous  in  fields  of  strawberries  that 
the  plants  are  badly  injured  by  having  the 
roots  eaten  and  totally  destroyed.  We 
must  confess  that  the  grubs  present  a 
rather  disturbing  menace  which  may  or 
may  not  prove  to  be  serious. 

The  beetles  emerge  in  enormous  num¬ 
bers  from  the  ground  from  the  middle  of 
June  through  July  and  into  August.  They 
are  present  and  active  through  a  period 
of  three  or  four  months,  but  are  at  their 
worst  during  July  and  August.  They  de¬ 
posit.  their  white  eggs  in  the  soil  two  to 
four  inches  below  the  surface,  where  they 
hatch  in  about  two  wreeks  into  the  white 
grubs  (see  below),  which  feed  until  cold 
weather  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  They  then  go  downward  several 
inches  and  quietly  pass  the  Winter,  re¬ 
turning  toward  the  surface  in  the  Spring. 
After  feeding  again  in  the  Spring  until 
late  May  or  early  June,  each  one  trans¬ 
forms  to  a  pupa,  and  in  from  two  to  four 
weeks  the  adults  emerge,  thus  completing 
the  cycle. 

Although  the  beetle  occurs  in  enormous 
numbers  during  the  first  few  years  of  its 
invasion  of  a  new  territory,  and  brings  a 
considerable  degree  of  consternation  to 
the  fruit  grower,  yet  effective  control  is 
possible.  For  instance,  Dr.  Headlee  of 
New  Jersey  says  in  his  report  for  1927, 
“Control  of  this  insect  on  economic  crops 
has  been  excellent,  and  the  amount  of 
damage  done  by  it  has  been  small.” 

Investigators  in  the  IT.  S.  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  who  have  been  working  with 
the  beetles  for  some  years,  say  :  “Better 
1  protection  and  control  with  insecticides 
are  obtained  against  the  Japanese  beetle 
than  against  many  other  insects  which 
have  for  years  received  the  attention  of 


entomologists.”  This  statement  does  not 
mean  to  imply  that  this  insect  is  an  easy 
one  to  control,  but  that,  as  far  as  pro¬ 
tection  of  crops  is  concerned,  the  insect 
is  controllable.  Unfortunately,  no  satis¬ 
factory  method  has  yet  been  found  for  the 
protection  of  early  peaches.  The  beetles 
are  strongly  attracted  to  the  fruit  and 
swarm  over  the  ripening  peaches  in  such 
numbers  that  poisons  have  little  effect  on 
them. 

The  main  method  of  protecting  plants 
from  the  ravages  of  the  beetle  is  to  coat 
them  with  solutions  of  arsenate  of  lead 
in  liberal  quantities.  Although  the  poison 
may  not  kill  many  of  the  beetles,  it  will  1 
repel  them  and  prevent  them  from  eating 
the  foliage  and  fruit.  In  order  to  retain  , 
the  poison  on  the  leaves  as  long  as  pos-  j 
sible  and  increase  its  effectiveness,  flou# 
has  been  added  to  the  mixture.  Early  and 
late  varieties  of  apples  should  be  sprayed 
with  a  mixture  of  6  lbs.  of  arsenate  of 
lead  and  4  lbs.  of  flour  to  100  gallons 
of  water.  In  order  to  get  the  best  pro¬ 
tection,  this  mixture  should  be  on  the  j 
foliage  before  the  beetles  appear  in  any 
numbers.  This  same  mixture  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  cherries  and  grapes. 

Late  varieties  of  peaches  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  coating  them  with  a  weaker 
mixture,  3  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead.  4  lbs. 
of  flour,  and  6  lbs.  of  unslaked  lime  to 
100  gallons  of  water,  if  it  is  applied  at 
least  a  month  before  harvesting  the  fruit. 

The  most  hopeful  phase  of  the  control 
of  this  pest  is  the  work  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Entomology  is  doing  in  the 
introduction  and  establishment  in  this 
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Kill  4  birds  wi 
1  stone  -  Sunoco  Spray 


Thousands  of  orchardists  are  enjoying 

perfect  control  by  just  one  (I)  late  spraying 

Talk  about  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone— SUNOCO  kills  four. 
A  thorough  application  of  SUNOCO  at  the  proper  time  controls 
scale,  red  mite,  aphis  and  apple  red'J>ug  all  at  once.  Think  what 
that  means!  The  saving  of  time,  the  saving  of  money. 

—Read  these  FACTS  about  SUNOCO  SPRAY 

Orchardists'throughout  all  the  orchard  states  have  used  SUNOCO 
and  have  proved  the  truth  of  these  statements. 

1.  Economical — because  it  costs  less  to  buy — because  it  covers  more  tree  surface 
-  because  it  eliminates  cost  of  later  sprays — because  it  requires  less  time  and 
time  is  money.  2.  Ready  to  use.  Mixes  readily  with  water  no  matter  how  cold  or 
how  hard.  Before  mixing  it  will  not  freeze — can  be  stored  anywhere.  Injures 
neither  hands  or  clothing — it’s  like  a  clean  soap.  It  forms  a  permanent,  non- 
separating  emulsion  that  is  always  uniform  in  quality.  A  distilled  petroleum 
product.  Does  not  clog  spray  machinery  but  instead  lubricates  it.  3.  Kills 
more  scale,  aphis,  red  mite  and  apple  red  bug  than  other  preparations  and  at 
lower  cost.  Is  not  harmful  to  trees  under  any  conditions. 


You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  find  out  all  about  SUNOCO  if  you  are  not  / 
already  using  it.  Remember  this— that  behind  SUNOCO  stands  this  com- 
pany  with  its  Entomological  Department  headed  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Sanders, 
formerly  State  Entomologist  of  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  and  ex- 
pert  in  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  His  advice  is  free  ^ 
to  SUNOCO  users  and  orchardists  in  general.  Write  today  for  ^ 
complete  information — USE  COUPON. 


SUNOCO 

SPRAY 


SELF 
EMULSIFYING  i 


SPEED-POWER-  RELIABILITY 

All  this — and  more  you  get  in  the  world 
famous  “Friend ”  Sprayer,  for  ‘  ‘Friend” 
has  to  its  credit  the  greatest  number  of 
liquid  sprayer  improvements. 

Why  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  growing  good 
clean  fruit?  A  really  dependable  sprayer  make* 
all  the  difference  in  the  world,  and  the  “Friend” 
Sprayer  is  as  dependable  as  a  true  friend. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.  120  East  Avc.  Gasport,  N.Y. 


¥©U! 


Get  priceless  facts  about  the  lovely  home  you  plan  t 
build.  Profit  by  our  63  years  of  specialized  experience. 

Choose  from  modern  American,  Colonial,  English  c 
Spanish  prize  homes;  4  to  9  rooms.  Bungalows  and  twe 
story  homes. 


Plan-Cut  farm  homes  are 
beautiful.  Finest  appointments, 
including  beautiful  oak  floors, 
tinenclosets.medicinecases, phone 
nooks,  clothes  chutes,  built-in  fea- 
tures.and  colorful,  roomy  kitchens, 
wash  rooms,  etc.,  especially  for  the 
farm.  Enjoy  yeararoundcomfort. 
Warm  quilt  insulation  saves  X 
fuel  cost. 

Extraordinary  savings:  Plan- 
Cut  permanent  homes  sell  at  our 
wholesale,  mills-to-you  prices. 
Material  comes  machine-sawed, 
specially  notched  and  ready  for 
exact  fitting  on  the  job.  No  costly 
hand-sawing.  Cuts  labor  30%  and 
lumber  waste  18%.  Actuallyelim- 
inates  2940  hand-saw  cuts.  Guar¬ 
anteed  20  years. 


Plan-Cut  gives  you  a  superio 
house,  a  safe  investment. 

Own  a  home  of  highest  qual 
ity  material,  furnished  you  ac 
cording  to  our  own  exacting  spec 
ifications.  You  get  free  archi 
tecture,  easy-to-follow  plans  am 
instructions.  No  extras.  Yoi 
know  cost  in  advance.  Build  i 
yourself.  Builders  have  save< 
$2000  and  up  1 

Poultry  House  No.  459 — 16  x  20 
$149.  Planned  for  sunshine 
warmth, 
ventila¬ 
tion  Easy 
to  build. 

Others, 

$52.00  up. 


Gordon-VanTine 

( Established  1865 ) 

PLAN-CUT  GUARANTEED  HOMES 


I - 

I  Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

I  1319  Gordon  Street 
j  Davenport,  Iowa 

8  Please  send  me  Free  Plan  Book. 
I  am  interested  in  : 

(□Homes  □  Farm  Buildings 
Q  Remodeling 

I  Name . . . 

I  Address . . 
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MAPES 

Manure  s 


THE  little  additional  cost  of  Mapes 
Manures  is  returned  to  you  many 
times  over  in  crops  of  better  quality 
which  bring  better  prices. 


Since  1847,  it  has  been  a  guiding 
principle  in  the  making  of  Mapes 
Manures  that  the  crop  can  tell  the  value 
of  fertilizing  materials  better  than  the 
chemical  laboratory.  We  go  to  the  crop; 
we  ask  it  what  materials  it  likes  best;  we 
put  these  materials  into  Mapes  Manures. 


Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis  may  give 
widely  different  results  because  of  the  difference 
in  materials  from  which  they  are  compounded. 
Mapes  results  are  so  remarkable,  so  outstanding, 
so  evident,  that  you  have  only  to  see  them  to  be 
convinced.  Mapes  Manures  "cost  little  more— 
worth  much  more.”  They  are  first  made  right, 
then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 


Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results  — yield, 
quality,  profits— with  the  results  from  any  other 
fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop 
brands  and  prices— also  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  R-7 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

I  use . .tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . . 


My  Name  is  . 

P.O . State. 


cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


DU-ALL 

TRACTOR 


Easy  to 
Own  a 


fWrite  for  Lihetvd  10  Day  Trial  Offer  % 

Try  a  SHAW  at  our  risk.  Use  ifc  10  days  on  your  own  work.  Write 
for  full  details  of  New  Trial  Plan  also  Low  Factory  Pricel 

The  SHAW  plows,  harrows,  seeds,  mows — does  many  other  farm  and 
garden  power  jobs.  Keep  it  busy  the  year  ’round.  When  not  busy  in  the 
field  it  runs  washing  machines,  saws  wood,  shells  corn,  runs  pumps,  does 
light  hauling — hundreds  of  uses!  Costs  but  3  cents  an  hour  to  run.  Easy 
to  handle.  Works  close  to  rows  without  damage  to  plants.  Sold  under 
iron-clad  guarantee. 

4  to  8  hrs.  on 

PLOWS 
CULTIVATES 
MOWS— 

There'ls  a  SHAW  DU- ALL  for  every 
purpose — single  engine  models,  twin 
engine  models,  riding  attachments.  Tha 
SHAW  lias  two  speeds  forward;  worlds 
of  power.  Can  be  equipped  with  reverse 
gear.  Patented  tool,  control  giyea 
perfect  control  of  cultivating  toolsr'  Ad¬ 
justable  gauge  wheel  regulates  depth  of 
cultivating.  Power  take-off  pulley  that 
runs  belt  machinery  furnished  with  each, 
machine.  Also  Tool  Box  containing  all; 
the  tools  you  need. 

Free  Book — Get  the  SHAW  Catalog. 

Profusely  illustrated.  Tells  how  power 
farming  saves  money.  Write  today. 

The  Shaw  Mfg.  Company 
Depl.  RY-S.  GALESBURG,  KANSAS 


!  Mower  Attachment 
Cutter  Bar  that  fits 
any  SHAW  Tractor. 
Cuts  clover,  weeds,  etc. 


Riding  Attachment 
that  fits 

all  SHAW  Tractors. 
Ride  whileqyou  work. 


Does  Power  Jobs 
SHAW  Tractor 
has  power  take  -  off 
tulley.  Makes  it  a 
.y  power  plant. 


When  steam  traction  engines  furnished  power  to  farmers  and  tlireshermen,  9  out  of  10  were  equipped 
with  Pickering  Governors.  And  thanks  to  Pickering  Governors  these  "steamers”  were  famous  for  their 

steady,  smooth  power.  .  .  „  jr-  z.  ,  . _ _,n> 

The  "steamer”  is  passing — replaced  by  the  gas  tractor.  But  Pickering  Governor- (  'Pt  i  tractors  Btiu 
deliver  that  same  smooth,  steady  steam-engine  power.  For  Pickering  Tractor  Goveri  r,  „ond  Instantly 
to  the  slightest  load  change.  They  open  up  wide  when  load  goes  on.  And  when  the  d  is  dropped  they 
control  the  motor  automatically  and  perfectly.  —  —  —  J  ■■■■kkhh 

If  you  want  steady,  smooth  power,  if  you  want  to  add  |  „  _  _  . .  _ 

3  to  4  more  horsepower  to  your  tractor  and  save  3  to  5  _  The  Plckerlno  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn, 
gallons  of  fuel  a  day— put  on  a  Pickering  Governor.  ij  _  gend  nie  your  free  pamphlet  79E. 

Pickering  Governors  are  supplied  for  all  tractors  in-d  • 
eluding  McCormick-Deering.  Rumely  "Oil  Pull,”  Minnea-j  I  w 

polis,  Huber  "Super  Four,”  Twin  City,  Hart-Parr.  Fordson.G  |  . 

Clip  ooupon  for  free  pamphlet  which  tella  about  the  1  |  ....... 

Pickering  Governor  for  your  tractor.  f  (  . 


Tractor 
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country  of  parasites  which  are  known  to 
prey  on  this  beetle.  Up  to  the  present 
time  thousands  of  individuals  of  at  least 
12  species  of  parasites  have  been  brought 
to  this  country  and  released  in  the  field. 
Some  forces  and  some  agencies  certainly 
hold  the  Japanese  beetle  in  cheek  in  the 
oriental  countries,  where  it  has  long  ex¬ 
isted.  If  these  agencies  can  be  found  and 
brought  to  this  country  there  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  established  a  balance  by  which  the 
beetle  will  be  held  in  a  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory  innocuous  condition.  Our  main 
hope,  in  my  opinion,  lies  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  parasites  and  other  enemies  of 
the  beetle.  glenn  w.  herrick. 

N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Culture  of  Herbs 

I  am  thinking  of  raising  anise,  cara¬ 
way,  coriander,  spearmint,  savory,  sweet 
basil,  sweet  marjoram,  thyme,  sage,  dill, 
lavender,  tarragon,  catnip,  angelica  root, 
mullein  leaves,  boneset  and  rosemary,  and 
would  like  cultural  directions,  f.  e.  d. 

Leicester,  Mass. 

Good  garden  culture  is  the  chief  re¬ 
quirement  in  raising  any  herb  crop.  A 
southern  exposure,  with  full  sun,  gives 
best  results.  Well-drained  sandy  loam 
suits  most  herbs,  the  soil  being  well  pre¬ 
pared,  as  for  any  garden  crop.  After 
planting  the  surface  must  be  kept  loose 
and  open,  until  the  plants  cover  the 
ground. 

Anise. — This  is  an  annual.  The  seeds 
should  be  fresh,  not  more  than  two  years 
old,  and  should  be  sown  in  the  permanent 
bed  as  early  in  Spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  Sow  seeds  %  in.  deep,  about 
Vs  in.  apart,  in  drills  18  in.  asunder. 
When  the  plants  are  about  2  in.  tall  thin 
to  6  in.  apart.  They  do  not  transplant 
readily,  and  do  best  in  light,  rich,  rather 
dry  soil,  in  full  sun.  Good  soil  prepara¬ 
tion  and  clean  tillage  are  necessary. 

Caraway  and  Coriander. — In  Europe 
these  two  herbs  are  often  sown  in  the 
same  drills,  during  May  or  early  June. 
The  caraway,  a  biennial,  makes  a  rosette 
of  leaves  the  first  year,  while  the  quick 
maturing  coriander  is  cut  before  the 
caraway  throws  up  a  flowering  spike. 
When  seedlings  are  established  they  are 
thinned  to  6  in.  or  8  in.  apart.  As  with 
other  herbs,  clean  and  frequent  cultiva¬ 
tion  must  be  given. 

Mint  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  offsets 
and  divisions  in  Spring.  This  plant  does 
best  in  moist,  rich  loam  and  partial  shade. 
It  is  often  found  growing  wild  near 
brooks.  Set  the  root  cuttings  in  drills  2 
in.  deep  and  12  to  15  in.  apart.  Drop 
the  cuttings  6  to  12  in.  apart  and  cover 
with  a  wheel  hoe. 

Savory. — Summer  savory  is  either  sown 
in  a  frame  or  spent  hotbed  in  late  March, 
to  be  set  in  the  open  during  May,  or  is 
sown  in  the  garden  as  soon  as  frost  is 
over.  The  seed  is  small  and  must  not  be 
covered  more  than  %  in.  deep.  Hows 
may  be  15  to  20  in.  apart.  Both  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter  savory  do  well  on  rather 
poor  dry  soil.  Winter  savory  is  grown 
from  cuttings,  layers  and  divisions  as 
well  as  seed.  If  seed  is  used  it  should 
be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
as  it  does  not  bear  transplanting  well. 
Seed  may  be  sown  in  late  Summer  where 
the  Winters  are  not  severe.  When  once 
established  it  will  live  for  several  years. 

Sweet  Basil. — Basil  is  propagated  by 
seeds.  As  these  are  very  small  they  are 
best  sown  in  pans  or  flats  under  glass, 
covering  lightly  with  fine  soil.  After 
sowing  the  soil  is  moistened  by  standing 
the  pan  in  a  shallow  pan  of  water  un¬ 
til  dampness  shows  on  the  surface.  When 
the  seedlings  are  an  inch  tall  they  are 
pricked,  out  into  another  flat  about  2  in. 
apart  each  way.  They  are  set  in  the 
garden  a  foot  asunder  in  rows  15  to  18 
in.  apart.  The  seed  may  also  be  sown 
outside  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  A  light  mellow,  fertile  soil, 
rather  dry,  is  congenial.  The  soil  must 
be  kept  loose,  open  and  clean  until  the 
plants  meet  in  the  rows. 

Sweet  Marjoram. — This  is  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  basil,  but  sometimes  it 
does  not  transplant  very  well,  and  is  sown 
outside  in  fine,  well-prepared  soil.  The 
seed  is  so  fine  that  it  is  sown  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  pressed  into  the  soil  with  a 
smooth  board.  Careful  weeding  and  work¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  is  needed. 

Thyme. — This  does  best  in  a  rather 
dry,  moderately  fertile  light  soil  with  a 
sunny  exposure.  Seed  is  sown  like  mar¬ 
joram  •  cuttings,  layers  and  divisions  are 
also  used  for  propagation.  It  is  very 
hardy  but  is  the  better  for  a  Winter 
mulch. 

Sage.  —  This  prefers  mellow,  well- 
drained  soil  of  moderate  fertility.  It  is 
grown  from  seed,  divisions,  layers  and 
cuttings.  As  a  truck  crop  it  is  usually 
set  to  follow  early  vegetables.  Clean  cul¬ 
tivation  is  required. 

Dill. — Sow  in  early  Spring,  in  warm 
sandy  soil,  where  the  plants  are  to  re¬ 
main.  Any  well-drained  soil  is  suitable. 
Sow  in  rows  15  in.  apart,  and  keep  the 
soil  loose  and  open.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  Fall  if  preferred. 

Lavender. — This  does  best  on  light  limy 
or  chalky  soil.  It  is  usually  propagated 
by  divisions  or  cuttings.  It  likes  an  open 
sunny  location.  It  is  not  reliably  hardy 
in  our  Northern  States,  and  we  fear  it 
would  not  survive  the  Winter  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  without  the  protection  of  a 
frame. 

Tarragon. — This  is  propagated  only  by 
cuttings,  layers  and  division.  It  prefers 
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rather  poor  dry  soil  in  a  warm  situation 
and  will  need  Winter  protection.  The 
plants  are  spreading,  and  should  be  set 
18  to  24.  in.  apart.  We  have  grown  this 
for  many  years  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
but  correspondents  tell  us  it  winterkills 
in  many  localities. 

Catnip, — Sow  seed  in  Fall  or  Spring 
either  in  nursery  bed  or  where  plants  are 
to  remain.  It  will  grow  with  the  most 
ordinary  attention  on  any  fairly  dry  soil 
and  often  becomes  a  weed. 

Angelica. — Seed  should  be  sown  in  late 
Summer  or  early  Autumn,  as  it  rapidly 
loses  viability.  Soil  should  be  moderate¬ 
ly  rich,  light,  deep  and  well  drained  but 
moist  and  well  filled  with  humus.  The 
seedlings  are  transplanted  while  still 
small,  and  set  18  in.  apart.  In  the  Au¬ 
tumn  they  are  reset  permanently,  about 
3  ft.  apart.  The  tops  should  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  they  flower,  so  as  to  prevent  seed 
formation ;  this  prevents  them  from  dying 
down,  and  the  plant  continues  for  several 
seasons. 

Mullein. — This  is  not  cultivated  as  an 
herb  here,  though  grown  as  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  in  Europe.  Plants  are  usually  pro¬ 
pagated  by  division,  though  they  self-sow 
freely.  They  grow  in  any  warm  well- 
drained  soil. 

Boneset — This  is  a  native  plant,  botani- 
cally  Eupatorium  perfoliatum.  It  is  used 
as  an  ornamental  plant  iu  bog  gardens 
but  is  not  otherwise  cultivated.  It  grows 
very  freely  in  our  northern  swamps,  but 
is  not  grown  in  herb  gardens,  its  place 
being  along  the  edges  of  pools  or  water¬ 
courses. 

Rosemary. — This  grows  best  in  poor 
light  soil,  preferably  limy.  It  is  grown 
from  seed,  cuttings,  layers  or  divisions, 
the  plants  being  2  ft.  apart  each  way. 
It  is  a  good  plant  for  a  rockery.  In  this 
section  we  have  only  see  it  grown  as  an 
ornamental  specimen,  not  in  any  quan¬ 
tity. 

Growing  Pink  Lady-slippers 
from  Seed 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  F.  W.  on 
page  1527,  "Can  the  pink  lady-slipper  or 
moccasin  flower  be  grown  from  seed,”  the 
variety  referred  to  is  without  doubt  what 
is  commonly  known  here  as  the  red  lady- 
slipper  (Cypripedium  acaule) .  From  what 
1  know  of  them,  I  will  say  they  are  very 
difficult  to  propagate  from  seed,  unless  in 
the  hands  of  the  experienced  or  scientific 
grower.  A  peculiar  characteristic  of  all 
orchids  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  seed 
pods  do  not  bear  seed  at  all,  while  others 
may  contain  literally  millions  of  the  tiny 
seeds,  of  which  only  a  very  small  percent¬ 
age  will  be  fertile,  and  even  these  will 
germinate  only  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  This  accounts  for  the  com¬ 
parative  scarcity  of  these  flowers,  and 
why  they  so  easily  and  quickly  become 
extinct  in  localities  where  they  are  not 
protected  from  ruthless  destruction. 

Experienced  growers  usually  germinate 
the  seed  in  sphagnum  moss,  which  is- kept 
moist  and  at  an  even  temperature  until 
they  have  germinated.  This  method  is 
quite  likely  to  end  in  failure  with  the 
amateur.  Something  of  the  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  germinating  these  seeds  may 
be  seen  ■  from  an  Associated  Press  report 
from  Cornell  University  under  date  of 
April  9,  1928,  from  which  I  quote  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Development  of  a  method  of  ger¬ 
minating  orchid  seeds  in  tubes  and  flasks, 
much  as  bacteria  are  cultivated  in 
laboratories,  has  made  possible  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  costly  flowers  in  the 
United  States.”  It  goes  on  to  say,  “The 
new  method  has  the  additional  advantage 
that  the  tiny  seedlings  are  protected  from 
injurious  organisms  during  the  critical 
period  of  life.” 

I  believe  this  article  refers  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  imported  varieties  from 
the  tropics,  but  nevertheless  all  orchids 
are  in  about  the  same  class  when  it  comes 
to  seed  germination. 

If  the  plants  in  question  were  mine, 
and  I  wished  to  have  them  growing  nearer 
by,  I  would  select  a  well -drained  location 
in  partial  shade,  preferably  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  or  with  some  other  pro¬ 
tection  from  southern  exposure  or  direct 
sunlight,  and  remove  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  a  foot,  filling  in  with  leaf  mold. 
The  plants  should  be  marked  when  in 
bloom,  as  later  in  the  season  they  com¬ 
pletely  die  down  and  may  disappear  alto¬ 
gether.  The  latter  part  of  September  or 
early  October  they  should  be  dormant, 
when  the  roots  may  be  carefully  lifted 
and  removed  to  the  new  location.  A  top¬ 
dressing  of  leaves  and  sphagnum  moss 
each  Fall  will  be  found  beneficial,  also  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  charcoal  will  add 
to  their  growth  and  beauty.  If  the  loca¬ 
tion  is  not  naturally  quite  moist  they  win 
need  an  occasional  watering,  but  the  leat 
mold  will  be  found  to  retain  the  moisture 
for  quite  some  time.  Transplanting  while 
in  bloom,  or  at  any  other  period  of  th^j 
growing  season,  is  almost  sure  to  end 
disastrously. 

In  New  York  State  we  find  the  yellow 
lady-slipper  much  easier  to  grow  than 
either  the  red  or  white  ones..  However, 
anyone  who  succeeds  in  establishing  a  he. 
of  any  of  our  native  hardy  orchids  wi 
never  regret  the  time  or  labor  involve  • 
Several  of  the  catalog  houses  are  no 
listing  these  hardy  orchids  at  very  reas 
able  prices,  and  without  doubt  they  v  ■ 
be  more  extensively  grown  as  time  g  - 
on,  they  are  better  known,  and  then* 
ture  more  thoroughly  understood. 

New  York.  J.  L.  smith. 
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Jbr  Economical  Transportation 


Another 


Chevrolet  Achievement 


Illustration  shows  Grain  Body 
mounted  on  New  lx/s  Ton  Chevrolet 
Chassis  with  Cab. 


-  the  New  Utility 
V2  TON  TRUCK 


Greater  Speed *32% More  Power 
50%  More  Capacity  *  *7  inches 
More  Wheelbase  • . .  4-  Speed 
Transmission  *4Wheel  Brakes 


A- 

6  CYLINDERS 


OFFERING  scores  of  vital  advantages 
never  before  available  in  a  truck  priced 
so  low,  the  new  Chevrolet  Utility  IV2  Ton 
Truck  represents  the  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  world’s  largest  builder  of  trucks ! 

The  new  six-cylinder  valve-in-head  engine 
develops  32%  more  power  with  correspond¬ 
ingly  higher  speed  and  faster  acceleration. 
The  131"  wheelbase — 7"  longer  than  before 
—provides  full  IV2  ton  capacity  with 
ample  room  for  mounting  every  conceiv¬ 


able  body  type.  The  four-speed  transmis¬ 
sion  and  four-wheel  brakes  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  under  every  hauling  condi¬ 
tion  on  the  farm. 

And  it  operates  at  as  low  a  cost  as  its  famous 
four-cylinder  predecessor. 

Ask  your  Chevrolet  dealer  for  a  demon¬ 
stration.  Learn  how  this  remarkable  new 
truck  will  do  your  work  better  and  with 
outstanding  economy. 


Sedan  Delivery  .  .  . *595 

Light  Delivery  Chassis  .  .  .’400 


1  Vi  Ton  Truck 

Chassis  only 


*545 


IV2  Ton  Chassis  with  Cab  .’650 

/Ul prices  f.  o.  b.  factory,  Flint,  Michigan 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Transmission 
The  perfected 
four-speed  trans¬ 
mission  has  an 
extra  low  gear  for 
heavy  pulling, 
and  is  equipped 
with  a  power 
take-off  opening. 


Acceleration  Pump 
Unusually  swift  pick-up  is  assured 
by  an  automatic  acceleration  pump, 
which,  when  the  acceleration  is  sud¬ 
denly  depressed,  sprays  gasoline  di¬ 
rect  into  the  mixing  chamber. 


Instrument  Panel 
The  instrument  panel  is  in¬ 
directly  lighted  and  contains 
all  the  control  instruments, 
including  even  the  spark  and 
throttle — an  unusual  feature 
in  a  low-price  truck. 


Gasoline  Pump 

New  type  gasoline  pump  with  filter 
assures  an  ample  supply  of  clean 
gasoline  on  all  grades  and  under  all 
conditions — an  unusually  important 
factor  in  a  truck  power  plant. 


Four-Wheel  Brakes 
The  newly  designed  four- 
wheel  brakes  are  powerful, 
quiet,  easy  to  apply  and 
convenient  to  adjust. 


A  Six  IN  THE  PRICE  RANGE  OF  THE 


FOUR! 
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Still  Huskier  Manures 

In  CONFORMITY  with  the  world  trend  toward  still  greater 
concentration  of  plant  food  in  finished  fertilizers,  the  Armour 
Fertilizer  Works  is  producing  a  new  line  of  super  grades  and 
is  prepared  to  ship  a  limited  tonnage  this  spring  to  farmers 
desiring  to  carry  on  a  practical  research  on  the  farm  with 
these  husky  manures.  They  carry  heavy  percentages  of 
plant  food  (45  per  cent)  and  in  addition  an  appreciable  quan¬ 
tity  of  calcium  as  lime  phosphate  together  with  some  magne¬ 
sium,  iron  and  manganese — all  desirable  crop-producing  soil 
constituents.  This  we  consider  sound  agricultural  practice. 

Two  grades  will  be  offered 
for  spring  shipment:  — 

I —  9  per  cent  nitrogen, 
equivalent  to  10.92  per 
cent  ammonia;  27  per 
cent  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid;  9  per  cent 
potash.  Three  tons  of 
3-9-3,  nitrogen  basis, 
in  one  ton  of  9-27-9. 

II—  9  per  cent  nitrogen; 

18  per  cent  available 
phosphoric  acid;  and 
18  per  cent  potash. 

Three  tons  of  3-6-6,  ni¬ 
trogen  basis,  in  one  ton 
of  9-18-18. 

These  complete  super 
grades  contain  the  best  plant 
food  carriers — enough  nitro¬ 
gen  as  nitrate  "and  ammoniacal  nitrogen  to  grow  a  large  crop 
quickly,  sufficient  phosphoric  acid  to  mature  it  early,  and 
ample  potash  to  insure  a  healthy  plant  growth, and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  goods  are  in  splendid  mechanical  condition — fine, 
dry  and  drillable,  an  unusual  quality  in  concentrated  ferti¬ 
lizers.  They  will  be  sold  under  the  mark  shown  above.  (In 
states  where  phosphoric  acid  is  stated  first,  the  bag  branding 
will  read  27-9-9  or  18-9-18.) 

N,  P  and  K  are  the  chemical  symbols  for  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium.  “TIED  TOGETHER — THEY 
WORK  TOGETHER.” 


We  also  make  a  triple  super¬ 
phosphate  analyzing  45  per 
cent  available  phosphoric 
acid,  sold  under  this  mark 


CROWTH  -  MATU  RITYH  EALTH 


AiHIGHLY  •  CONCENTRATED 
PLANT  FOOD 


ARMO  U  R’FERT1  LI  ZED-WORKS 

CHICAGO  -  U  S. -A 


If  you  will  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  we  will  be  pleased  to  name  you  a 
price,  in  100-pound  bags,  up  to  400  pounds,  and  will  deliver  through  our 
nearest  merchant  dealer,  or  to  your  station  if  we  have  no  representative 
in  your  locality. 


•/tfrmour  fertilizer  WorAs  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


i -  — 

CHARLES  H.  MACDOWELL,  President 
I  ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
j  Dept.  P,  111  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Please  name  price  of 


bags  NPK  9-27-9 
bags  NPK  9-18-18 
bags  45%  Multiphos 


delivered  at  my  R.  R.  Station 


Name - 

Street  No - 

Town - 

Dealer’s  Name 


R.F.D - 

State _  | 

- -  , 

_ J 


A  Chat  on  Fruit  Problems 


The  bark  on  my  young  Baldwin  apple 
trees  is  cracking  and  loosening  from  the 
inner  wood  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  The 
trees  are  three  years  set  last  Spring. 
They  have  been  wrapped  with  newspaper 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter.  I  have 
other  varieties,  also  wrapped,  such  as 
Grimes  Golden,  Winesap,  Jonathan, 
Smokehouse,  York,  and  so  on,  but  the 
Baldwin  is  the  only  variety  so  affected. 

also  have  50  Grimes  which  are  five 
years  old.  I  was  advised  by  a  certain 
orchardist  to  pull  out  all  of  these  trees 
and  to  plant  double-worked  trees  or  an¬ 
other  variety,  as  my  trees  would  collar- 
rot  in  a  few  years.  Is  there  any  truth 
in  this?  Would  you  pull  them  or  keep 
them?  How  is  the  old  Winesap  tree  as 
a  grower?  Is  it  a  better  yielder  and  a 
better  apple  than  Stayman  in  tree?  Why 
is  Duchess  d’Angouleme  recommended  as 
a  dwarf  instead  of  standard?  Is  Bose 
pear  anything  like  the  so-called  Calabash 
pear?  Which  pears  of  real  quality  are 
least  subject  to  blight?  Can  you  tell  me 
why  I  cannot  grow  the  light-colored  va¬ 
rieties  of  sweet  cherries  when  I  have  no 
trouble  with  Bing  and  Tartarian?  My 
soil  is  a  clay  loam.  The  only  light  cherry 
trees  that  I  have  had  success  with  are 
two  which  I  grafted  on  Mazzard  stock. 

Reinholds,  Pa.  G.  F.  M. 

Baldwin  is  not  one  of  the  hardy  va¬ 
rieties,  but  Baldwin  is  just  as  hardy  as 
some  of  the  other  varieties  that  you  men¬ 
tion,  so  that  there  is  no  clear  reason  why 
the  Baldwin  trees  should  apparently  be 
sunscalded  or  winter-injured  and  the 
others  not.  Black  tar  paper  will  draw 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  often  give  severe 
injury,  but  newspaper  does  not.  The 
only  suggestion  is  in  the  start  the  stock 
got  or  in  the  location  of  the  trees — such 
as  in  a  low  spot,  exposed  knoll,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind. 

Stayman  is  more  highly  regarded  than 
Winesap.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower,  but 
more  important  than  that  in  this  case  the 
fruit  is  larger  and  of  exceptionally  good 
quality.  Winesap  is  apt  to  overload  and 
produce  undersized  fruit.  The  Duchess 
pear  is  grown  as  a  dwarf  because  it  is  a 
variety  that  requires  a  long  growing  sea¬ 
son  in  which  to  mature,  and  on  French 
roots  it  frequently  does  not  reach  ma¬ 
turity  in  your  section.  The  Bose  pear  is 
very  much  like  the  “Calabash”  pear.  In 
fact  Bose  is  also  called  “Calabasse  Bose,” 
though  incorrectly ;  “Calabasse”  meaning 
"gourd-shaped.”  Seckel  is  the  most  blight 
resistant  of  the  high  quality  pears. 
Tyson  is  another  good  sort,  but  its  use¬ 
fulness  is  limited  by  its  early  season  and 
the  size  of  its  fruits. 

You  should  be  able  to  grow  light-col¬ 
ored  sweet  cherries.  Perhaps  you  have 
not  got  good  varieties.  If  you  have  Coe 
and  Governor  Wood  you  have  two  sorts 
that  are  early  and  good  in  quality  but 
which  are  likely  to  run  small  in  size. 
Try  Yellow  Spanish.  It  is  a  good  old- 
fashioned  standby  for  eastern  sections, 
and  hard  to  improve  upon.  Napoleon 
also  does  well,  but  it  is  seldom  seen  be¬ 
cause  no  one  wants  a  “white”  sweet  cher¬ 
ry  for  the  fresh  fruit  markets  of  the 
East.  A  recent  addition  to  the  list  is 
“Abundance,”  a  very  late  light-colored 
sweet  sort,  well  worthy  of  trial.  Your 
experience  with  Mazzard  stock  agrees 
with  what  others  are  finding,  namely  that 
Mazzard  is  far  superior  to  Mahaleb  as 
a  stock  for  sweet  cherries — and  for  sour 
kinds  as  well.  H-  B-  T* 


Impressions  of  Nova  Scotia 

I  imagine  that  if  the  average  New 
York  State  fruit-farmer  were  asked  to 
locate  the  Annapolis  Valley,  his  mind 
would  turn  vaguely  to  Annapolis,  Mary¬ 
land,  the  home  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Aca¬ 
demy.  In  this  case  his  answer  would 
be  quite  wrong,  but  perhaps  not  unusual. 
We  Americans  are  apt  to  think  in  terms 
of  our  own  country,  alone,  and  to  have 
too  little  interest  in  what  lies  beyond 
our  borders.  The  Annapolis  Valley  of 
which  I  write  is  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
chief  Maritime  Province  of  Canada.  Al¬ 
though  this  province  is  a  comparatively 
small  one,  no  section  in  the  world  can 
boast  of  greater  diversity  of  scenery  and 
natural  resources.  You  may  see,  in  a 
three-hour  drive,  a  thickly  populated  up- 
to-date  farming  section,  a  primeval  forest 
and  lake  country  that  shelters  deer,  bear, 
and  moose,  and  at  the  end  of  this  75- 
mile  stretch,  you  will  come  out  to  the 
coast  and  the  open  Atlantic.  Here,  agri¬ 
culture  is  of  no  consequence,  and  the 
dwellers  in  the  little  fishing  villages  gather 
their  living  from  the  sea.  To  be  sure, 
ofttimes,  when  the  man  of  the  family  is 
out  with  the  fishing  fleet,  the  mother 
and  the  children  gather  in  the  small  hay 
crop.  You  will  rub  your  eyes  m  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  wonder  if  you  are  not,  perhaps, 


in  the  old  world,  when  you  see  a  little 
woman  atop  a  load  of  hay  being  drawn 
slowly  along  the  road,  or  down  a  stretch 
of  snow-white  beach,  by  a  great  brown 
ox.  The  hay-rack,  too,  is  quite  different 
beautifully  made  of  small  poles  or  sap¬ 
lings  cut  fro'ni  a  near-by  woods,  and 
built  up  very  high  on  the  heavy  wagon 
The  province  has  a  large  mining  'dis¬ 
trict  to  the  northeast,  but  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  agricultural  aspects  of  the 
country.  The  Annapolis  River  flows 
parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  famous  Bay 
of  Fundy,  and  about  eight  or  ten  miles 
inland.  Its  length  is  approximately  60 
miles,  with  Digby  at  its  mouth  and  Wolf- 
ville  near  its  head,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  valley.  The  vaUey  is  several  miles 
across,  flanked  by  ranges  of  hills  or  small 
mountains.  This  valley  is  one  of  the 
noted  fruit  sections  of  the  world.  Here 
we  find  towns  rich  in  historical  lore,  and 
enchanting  views  that  defy,  for  natural 
beautyy  some  of  the  famed  spots  of 
Europe.  This  is  the  country  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Evangeline,  the  home  of  the 
Acadians,  whose  expulsion  by  the  British 
in  1756  spelled  one  of  the  greatest  trage¬ 
dies  of  new  world  history. 

These  early  French  farmers,  thrifty 
souls  that  they  were,  planted  many  wil¬ 
lows,  and  with  tremendous  labor  built 
miles  of  dykes  around  the  flats  of  the 
Minas  Basin  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
valley.  In  this  way  they  reclaimed  many 
hundreds  of  acres  of  land  from  the  sea. 
Today,  after  over  two  hundred  years, 
farmers  are  growing  potatoes  and  cutting 
hay  from  these  dyked-in  meadows.  No 
barns  are  built  on  these  flats.  They  stack 
their  hay  on  platforms  built  up  on  stilts 
eight  or  ten  feet  high  to  protect  them 
from  possible  overflows  in  the  Spring. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  these  stacks 
dot  the  landscape  and  remind  one  of 
pictures  of  the  home  of  Hottentots. 

The  upkeep  of  these  dykes  is  expensive, 
for  the  tides  of  Fundy  and  the  Minas 
Basin  are  enormous,  40  to  60  feet  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Unless  at 
least  a  thousand  acres  can  be  confined  in 
one  block,  the  expense  is  not  worth  while. 
The  fertility  of  these  meadows  has  waned 
considerably.  Even  50  years  ago  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  necessary,  but  now  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  the  land  for  good  results, 
and  to  plow  as  deep  as  possible  for  suc¬ 
cessful  ci*opping. 

In  some  sections  large  cherry  crops 
are  harvested.  At  Bear  River,  a  cherry 
festival  is  held  annually,  and  people  come 
from  far  and  near  to  participate  in  the 
various  forms  of  entertainment  held. 
Along'  St.  Mary’s  Bay,  to  the  west,  is  the 
strqxvberry  region.  Never  have  I  seen  the 
equal  of  Nova  Scotia’s  strawberries;  of 
wonderful  sweetness,  they  are  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  average  not  many  more  than  a  dozen 
to  a  quart.  They  command  a  high  price, 
and  find  a  ready  market  in  Boston,  going 
down  by  the  daily  boat  from  Yarmouth, 
a  trip  of  about  15  hours.  Nova  Scotia 
strawberries  appear  on  the  Boston  market 
in  August,  long  after  our  local  ones  have 
vanished. 

The  great  fruit  crop  of  the  south  shore 
is  blueberries.  They  grow  everywhere, 
enormous  in  size,  blue  as  the  sky,  and 
as  thick  as  weeds.  Hundreds  of  bushels 
of  these  berries  are  sent  out  of  the 
country  each  year;  a  quantity  is  also 
canned  by  a  few  local  canneries.  Much 
of  the  picking  is  done  by  children,  who 
range  the  scrub  growth  of  old  timberland 
and  unplowed  fields.  It  must  be  back¬ 
breaking  work,  for  they  grow  but  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground.  A  local  store¬ 
keeper  often  does  a  thriving  business  buy¬ 
ing  berries  from  the  children  for  a  few 
cents  a  pailful,  and  selling  them  at  a 
good  profit  to  larger  dealers. 

The  Winters  of  Nova  Scotia  are  too 
severe  for  peach  trees,  but  apples  consti¬ 
tute  the  great  fruit  crop.  As  lifelong 
dwellers  in  the  midst  of  the  Lake  Ontario 
fruit  belt,  we  found  it  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  the  different  methods  of  apple  culti¬ 
vation.  The  majority  of  orchards  loo« 
to  be  about  25  years  old,  and  in  their 
prime.  I  saw  none  of  the  large  old  trees 
that  are  proving  more  of  a  liability  than 
as  asset  to  our  farmers  in  New  York 
State.  .  . 

Up  there,  they  cultivate  intensively  m 
the  Spring,  and  usually  sow  a  cover  crop 
of  rye  or  buckwheat  in  June.  They  do 
not  prune  their  trees  as  carefully  or  as 
closely  as  we  do,  but  their  varieties  run 
about  the  same,  McIntosh,  Wealthy, 
Greening,  etc.  These  farmers  have 
worked  out  an  intensive  system  of  co¬ 
operative  packing,  and  marketing,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  form  a  separate  story  in 
itself.  They  feel  the  competition  oi 
Western  Canadian  boxed  apples,  tne 
same  as  we  do  that  of  our  far  Westeii 
States,  and  they  are  trying  to  work  ou 
a  solution  in  the  matter  of  better  packing 
cooperative  buying  of  farm  supplies,  e  • 
Many  fruit  growers  are  discarding  tn 
tractors,  as  being  too  expensive  to  mai 
tain  and  operate,  and  are  going  bach 
hors#*. 

a  A  woman  in  one  of  the  villages  re 
marked  to  me  that  each  Fall  the  pe' . 
in  the  little  towns  felt  sorry  for  t 
poor  neighboring  farmers,  who  felt  P° 
each  year,  but  when  said  farmers  , 
somed  out  in  the  Spring  with  n«w  ‘ 
mobiles  they  felt  their  sympathy  had  . 
somewhat  wasted!  The  Nova 
farmer  is  an  intelligent  one,  and  a  < 
worker.  He  may  be  poor,  but  as  tar  a 
we  know,  he  is  not  clamoring  for  g 
ment  help.  He  lives  in  a  gorgeous  couu 

try,  and  is  well  able  to  take  e< 
himself.  A- E< 

New  York. 
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After  exposure,  gargle  with  LISTERINE 


Checks  Sore  Throat  because  powerful  against  germs 


COUNTLESS  colds  and  sore  throat 
start  as  a  result  of  being  over- 
neated,  then  chilled;  exposed  to  drafts 
or  getting  your  feet  wet.  Body  resist¬ 
ance  becomes  low,  thus  permitting 
germs  in  the  nose  and  throat  to  get 
the  upper  hand. 

If,  how¬ 
ever,  you 
can  combat 
the  disease- 
producing 
germs  at 
the  first 


kills 


sign  of  trouble,  you  can  often  escape 
the  usual  prolonged  siege  of  cold  or 
sore  throat. 

Therefore,  when  you  feel  a  cold 
coming  on,  or  your  throat  is  irritated, 
gargle  with  Listerine,  full  strength, 
several  times  a  day.  You  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  how  quickly  you  improve 
unless  the  trouble  has  made  too  much 
headway,  in  which  case  consult  your 
physician. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
Listerine’s  effectiveness  against  infec¬ 
tion. 


Used  full  strength,  it’s  entirely  harm¬ 
less,  yet  so  powerful  it  kills  even  such 
vigorous  germs  as  the  B.  Typhosus 
(typhoid)  and  M.  Aureus  (pus)  within 
15  seconds.  Naturally,  it  is  effective 
against  less  powerful  germs. 

Keep  Listerine  handy  and  use  it  at 
the  first 


sign  of 
t  r  ou  b  1  e . 
Lambert 
Pharmacal 
Company, 
St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  U.S.A. 


TO  AVOID  COLDS 


The  Safe  Antiseptic — 
200,000,000  germs  in  15  seconds 


X 
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DOMESTIC. — Three  men  were  killed 
and  live  injured  in  an  explosion  Feb.  15 
at  the  army  ordnance  depot  at  Pig  Point, 
near  Portsmouth,  Ya.  The  dead,  Clyde 
Curling,  John  Duncan  and  Sam  Freeman, 
were  civilian  employees.  The  injured, 
who  were  removed  to  the  Naval  Hospital 
at  Portsmouth  after  the  explosion,  are 
Warrant  Officer  R.  Q.  Andrews,  seriously 
burned  about  the  face  and  body;  Geffries 
Washington,  William  Copeland,  Julius 
Grown  and  Charles  J.  Wright,  all  civil¬ 
ians.  Major  E.  H.  Chase,  commanding 
officer  of  the  depot,  said  the  explosion 
occurred  while  the  civilian  workmen  were 
repacking  black  powder. 

A  two-year  penitentiary  sentence  and  a 
tine  of  $11,000  were  given  Titus  A.  Haffa, 
Chicago  Councilman  and  formerly  politi¬ 
cal  lieutenant  of  Mayor  William  Hale 
Thompson,  in  Federal  Court,  Chicago, 
Keb.  17.  He  was  convicted  of  operating 
a  $5,000,000  liquor  ring.  Denied  a  new 
trial,  the  Alderman  went  to  jail,  unable 
for  the  time  being  to  give  the  $45,000 
appeal  bond  set  by  Judge  Walter  C.  Lind- 
ley  Haffa  indicated  his  intention  ot  dis¬ 
continuing  the  fight  and  of  beginning  to 
serve  his  sentence  within  a  short  time. 
Four  others  were  found  guilty  with  him 
and  received  less  severe  sentences  on  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Na¬ 
tional  Prohibition  law. 

Under  the  Connecticut  statute  which 
makes  a  seller  of  liquor  responsible  for 
the  damage  done  by  a  person  who  be¬ 
comes  intoxicated  on  his  premises,  Miss 
Anna  Smith  brought  suit  against  Fran¬ 
cesco  Parcarella  of  Highwood,  Conn.,  h  eb. 
18,  for  $20,000  damages  for  injuries  she 
received  Feb.  3,  when  she  was  struck  by 
a  machine  operated  by  Albert  Bruce  of 
New  Haven. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  mechanical 
lung  and  escape  lock,  two  members  of  the 
volunteer  crew  of  the  submarine  S-4  es- 
caned  Feb.  18  from  the  submersible  while 
she  lay  on  the  sea  bottom  120  feet  below 
the  surface  off  Key  West,  Fla.  This  was 
the  same  depth  to  which  the  S-4  plunged 
on  Dec.  17,  1927,  after  being  rammed  by 
the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Paulding.  She 
carried  with  her  on  that  plunge  40  men 
who  never  again  saw  daylight.  It  was 
this  sea  tragedy  which  resulted  in  the 
invention  of  the  devices  that  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  experimented  with  1  eb.  18  at 
the  greatest  depth  to  which  the  S-4  has 
yet  been  sent  in  the  tests  off  Key  West. 

Fifty  persons  were  injured,  six  seri¬ 
ously,  and  1,200  affected  by  smoke  and 
fumes  of  burning  insulation,  *.00  being 
overcome  so  badly  that  they  required 
medical  treatment,  Feb.  19,  when  the 
third  car  of  a  seven-car  Hudson  lube 
train,  bound  for  Jersey  City,  caught  tire 
about  1,000  feet  west  of  the  Christopher 
Street  station,  at  a  point  under  Morton 
and  West  Streets,  New  York.  Many  pas¬ 
sengers  were  trampled  in  the  light  to 
escape  from  the  train  into  the  smoke- 
filled  tube.  Police  and  firemen  led  and 
carried  hundreds  of  the  injured  and 
smoke-dazed,  with  clothing  torn  and  faces 
blackened,  through  the  dark  to  the  emer- 
gency  exits  at  Barrow  Street.  Others 
limped  along  unassisted  and  collapsed 
when  they  reached  the  street.  The  tram 
was  approaching  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube  which 
runs  under  the  Hudson  River,  at  b  :15 
o’clock,  when  passengers  of  the  first  twTo 
cars  saw  flames  in  the  roadbed.  Grease 
and  oil  drippings  had  flared  up  and  ig¬ 
nited  the  ties. 

Thomas  Cooper  of  Albany  and  Schenec¬ 
tady  was  sentenced  at  Ballston  Spa,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  19,  to  life  imprisonment  in  Clin¬ 
ton  prison  as  a  fourth  offender  under  the 
Baumes  laws.  Cooper  was  convicted  of 
burglary  in  the  second  degree  for  break¬ 
ing  into  a  garage  in  South  Glens  Falls 
and  stealing  accessories.  Sentence  was 
imposed  by  Judge  McKelvay. 

Pat  McDermott,  murderer  of  Don  R. 
Mellett,  Canton,  O.,  editor,  and  Mike 
Jacko,  Cleveland  killer,  two  of  the  five 
convicts  who  escaped  from  Ohio  peniten¬ 
tiary  at  Columbus  Feb.  19,  and  both  serv¬ 
ing  life  terms,  were  captured  the  same 
day  near  Upper  Arlington,  a  suburb,  after 
18  hours  of  freedom.  An  attempt  to  make 
their  way  from  the  city  in  a  stolen  auto¬ 
mobile  led  to  their  capture.  Charles  Gard¬ 
ner,  the  man  whose  machine  they  tiied  to 
steal,  gave  the  police  a  description  of 
them  and  squads  of  Columbus  police  were 
sent  out  to  search  for  them.  The  two  con¬ 
victs,  still  garbed  in  their  flimsy  prison 
suits,  over  which  they  were  wearing  rain¬ 
coats,  were  trapped  in  a  stone  quarry 
near  Upper  Arlington.  Neither  offered 
any  resistance.  Both  were  returned  at 
once  to  the  penitentiary  and  placed  in 
solitary  confinement. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Only  four 
small  infestations  of  the  European  corn 
borer  were  found  in  New  Jersey  last  year, 
according  to  II.  N.  Bartley,  entomologist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  charge  of  corn  borer  control 
in  the  eastern  area,  who  spoke  to  a  group 
of  New  Jersey  corn  growers  and  agricul¬ 
tural  leaders  at  a  recent  conference  held 
at  the  State  House  in  Trenton.  William 
B  Duryee,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  meeting,  which  was  called  to 
determine  the  best  way  to  handle  the  in- 
testations  in  New  Jersey  and  decide  what 
quarantine  course  should  be  taken.  L.  H. 
Wortbley,  administrator  in  charge  of 


European  corn  borer  control  in  the  United 
States,  reported  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  spent  $44,000  in  New  Jersey  last 
year  in  scout  and  quarantine  work.  He 
stated  that  unless  New  Jersey  made  some 
effort  to  assist  in  financing  the  quaran¬ 
tine  work  it  was  probable  that  a  State¬ 
wide  Federal  quarantine  would  be  en¬ 
acted  that  would  interfere  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  corn  from  New  Jersey  into  un¬ 
infested  areas.  The  infestations  are  light 
in  New  Jersey  and  in  bordering  areas  of 
nearby  States,  and  the  present  Federal 
and  State  quarantine,  which  covers  all  of 
Hudson  County  east  of  the  Hackensack 
River  and  Newark  Bay,  and  Woodbridge 
in  Middlesex  County,  would  continue  if 
the  State  helped  to  aid  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  efforts  to  keep  out  the 
corn  borer. 

The  farm  population  of  New  York 
State,  stationary  for  five  years,  decreased 
slightly  last  year,  said  a  report  issued 
Feb.  15  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  It  was  estimated 
there  were  767,000  persons  on  farms  at 
the  beginning  of  February,  compared  with 
769,000  last  year  and  five  years  ago, 
and  824,000  ten  years  ago.  Hired  men 
were  also  fewer,  estimated  at  25,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  26,000  a  year  ago.  Many  of 
the  farms,  the  report  stated,  are  operated 
by  elderly  men  and  women.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  25,000  men  and  boys  left  the  farms 
in  1928,  while  only  9,000  took  their 
places. 

WASHINGTON.  — The  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Agency,  Inc.,  formed  by  86  major 
railway  systems  and  at  least  300  short 
lines,  was  authorized  Feb.  15  by  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  to  issue 
1,000  shares  of  capital  stock  without  nom¬ 
inal  or  par  value  and  $32,000,000  of  5 
per  cent  serial  gold  bonds,  to  acquire  the 
business  of  the  American  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  Under  the  agreement  the 
transfer  of  properties  will  be  made  as  of 
midnight  Feb.  28,  but  provision  is  made 
to  extend  the  time  until  June  1.  In  ap¬ 
proving  the  proposals,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  also  authorized  the  op¬ 
erating  agreement  for  a  division  of  earn¬ 


ings  among  carriers  in  specified  groups. 
The  86  major  carriers  comprise  substan¬ 
tially  all  the  members  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Executives  and  are  represent¬ 
ed  as  doing  98  per  cent  of  the  express 
business. 

The  land  on  which  George  Washington 
was  born,  197  years  ago,  has  been  bought 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  the 
house  of  his  birth  will  be  reproduced  as 
accurately  as  information  about  the  origi¬ 
nal  will  permit.  Mr.  Rockefeller  caused 
the  River  Holding  Corporation  to  be  cre¬ 
ated  and  to  buy  for  $115,000  267  acres 
of  land  in  Westmoreland  County,  Va.  The 
Washington  heirs  had  retained  the  prop¬ 
erty,  unwilling  to  sell  it  until  they  were 
assured  it  would  be  kept  free  of  commer¬ 
cial  usage.  The  Wakefield  National  Me¬ 
morial  Association  already  held  98  acres 
of  the  original  Washington  estate.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  provided  that  if  the  asso¬ 
ciation  raises  $115,000  by  Jan.  7,  1930, 
his  holding  corporation  will  transfer  the 
267  acres  to  it,  placing  a  total  of  365 
acres  in  the  hands  of  the  association. 

President  Coolidge  has  signed  an  execu¬ 
tive  order  prescribing  regulations  for  con¬ 
trol  of  flying  in  and  over  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  All  privately  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  aircraft  entering  the  Canal  Zone, 
which  is  a  military  reservaition,  must  fol¬ 
low  prescribed  routes  and  land  at  desig¬ 
nated  points,  except  in  the  case  of  forced 
landings,  which  the  pilot  will  be  required 
to  prove. 

A  revision  of  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
1120-F,  “Control  of  Apple  Powdery  Mil¬ 
dew,”  has  just  been  published  for  free 
distribution  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  gives  a  survey  of 
the  economic  importance  of  apple  pow¬ 
dery  mildew,  a  description  of  the  disease, 
and  its  cause,  the  control  measures  which 
should  be  followed,  including  pruning  and 
spraying,  and  special  suggestions  of  the 
technic  and  time  of  spray  applications.  It 
also  gives  a  spraying  schedule  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  preparation  of  the  spray 
mixtures.  It  may  be  obtained  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


You  Can't  Buy 
Better  Paints  than 

STANDCO 

-yet 

Stam/co  (osfs  You  LES  S 

STANCO  Paints  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  equal 
of  any — regardless  of  price.  And  on  every  can  is 
printed  the  Standco  “ Open  Formula”— a  straight¬ 
forward  statement  of  ingredients.  This  Open- 
Formula  welcomes  comparison  with  the  formu¬ 
las  of  all  other  brands.  Send  for  the  big  32-page 
book  shown  above,  “Paints  and  How  To  Use 
Them.”  It  not  only  contains  the  famous  Standco 
Open  Formulas,  but  it  tells  you  how  to  compare 
one  manufacturer’s  formula  with  another’s— how 
to  know  good  paint  from  poor  paint — how  to 
save  25*  to  50*  on  your  paint  bills.  It’B  FREE. 

STANCO  BRUSH  RE-NU-ER-  Only  10c 

Renew  your  old  paint  brushes— make  them  soft  and 
pliable  like  new.  So  simple  with  Standco  Brush  Ke-Nu. 
Er.  For  only  10  cents — postage  or  silver— we  will  send 
you  a  sample  package  Postpaid.  Send  for  it  today— now 

STANDARD  PIGMENT  CO.  INC, 
Box  47,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
CO-OPERATION,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 
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No  Claims 

are  ever  made 
for 

“BLACK  LEAF  40” 

{Nicotine  Sulphate ) 

that  are  notj  substantiated 
by  Experiment  Station 

EVIDENCE 

That’s  why  authoritative  spray  schedules  such  as  those  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  February  number  of  American  Fruit  Grower 
Magazine,  make  the  same  recommendations  for  the  use  of 
“Black  Leaf  40”  for  protecting  orchards  that  the  Tobacco  By- 
Products  Corp.  itself  has  made  for  years,  through  its  advertis¬ 
ing  to  fruit  growers  throughout  the  world. 

Any  recommendation  which  the  Tobacco  By-Products  Corp. 
makes  regarding  the  use  of  any  of  its  products  is  always  based 
upon  Experiment  Station  evidence  and  other  careful  tests. 

Control  Aphis,  Bud  Moth,  Thrips,  Leaf  Hopper,  Psylla,  Red 
Bug,  etc.,  with  “Black  Leaf  40,”  the  “Old  Reliable.  Follow 
the  spraying  recommendations  given  in  these  spray  schedules : 

New  York  Spray  and  Dust  Schedule 

By  Entomologists  and  Plant  Pathologists  of  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Spray  Schedule  for  New  England 

By  Brooks  D.  Drain,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College. 

The  Shenandoah-Cumberland  Schedule 

By  Prof.  L.  M.  Peairs,  Entomologist,  W.  Va.  Agric. 
Expt.  Station  and  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Motz,  Horticulturist, 

V.  P.  I. 

“Black  Leaf  40,”  introduced  twenty  years  ago,  has  become  the 
world’s  leading  brand  of  Nicotine  Sulphate.  It  occupies  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  unrivaled  leadership  in  the  field  of  orchard,  farm  and 
garden  insecticides. 

“Black  Leaf  40”  protection  costs  but  a  few  cents  per  tree. 
Ask  your  Experiment  Station. 


Kills  By  Contact  and  Fumes 

While  the  effectiveness  of  "Black 
Leaf  40”  is  primarily  dependent 
upon  direct  contact  (wetting),  a 
secondary  advantage  is  furnished 
by  the  “gassing”  effects  of  the 
penetrating  nicotine  fumes  set 
free  in  the  spraying  material. 
This  twofold  action  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  not  possessed  by  any  non¬ 
volatile  spraying  solution. 

Dealers  Sell  “Black  Leal  40”  in 
Several  Package  Sizes. 


cKiT 


BfackLeafWm 

40%  Nicotine 
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SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  job  in 
ralslngfieldcrops  andfruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
Investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  several 
sizes  of  engines  and  tanks  for  pressures 
200  to  400  lbs.  with  spray  booms  and  guns. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,Box  880  Utica,  N.Y. 


WANTED! 

500  Dissatisfied  Farmers 
and  Sons  to  Stop  Renting 

And  begin  retailing  Rawleigh’ s  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  your 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  a 
month  or  more  clear  profit.  Be  your  own 
boss.  No  selling  experience  required,  We 
supply  everything — Products,  Outfit,  Sales 
and  Service  Methods.  Profits  increase  every 
month.  No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Low* 
est  prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Serv* 
ice.  Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  busi* 
ness  everywhere.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.C-18  RUR,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


FARQUHAR 

STEAM  POWER 

Y°u  can  depend  upon  steam  to  furnish 
anundant  power  under  all  conditions, 
rarquhar  Locomotive  Rigs  are  dependa¬ 
ble  and  have  long  life.  The  engine  is 
panted  on  Flat  Steel  Saddles  which  are 
riveted  to  and  made  a  permanent  part  of 
the  boiler.  Farquhar  Ajax  Center  Crank 
y.agine  has  been  built  for  many  years, 
it  has  been  proven  economic  and  de¬ 
pendable. 

farquhar  Boilers  are  easy  and  quick 
f,rlam?rs'  They  furnish  abundant  dry, 
steam.  Built  in  strict  accordance 
^  A.  S.  M.  E.  Code.  May  be 
equipped  to  burn  wood,  coal,  oil  or  gas. 

if  you  need  a  dependable 
engine,  boiler,  or  complete 
ng,  write  for  Bulletin  426. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

BOX  430.  YORK,  PA. 


Farm  Co-operation 

Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
mis  new  book,  “Organized 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


Defective  Grapes 

I  have  a  dozen  grape  vines  and  for  the 
past  two  years  got  practically  no  grapes. 
They  wither  and  rot  and  dry  up,  and 
some  appear  to  be  stung  by  an  insect. 
Most  of  my  neighbors  have  the  same  trou¬ 
ble.  Does  this  mean  that  we  can  grew 
no  more  grapes  here?  s.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Berry  moth,  downy  mildew  and  black 
rot  cause  these  troubles.  They  are  not 
new  pests,  but  are  not  prevalent  in  all 
grape  localities,  and  even  some  parts 
of  badly  infested  sections  will  be  free. 
Where  such  troubles  exist,  thorough  and 
persistent  spraying  is  necessary,  as  well 
as  cleaning  up  any  trash  under  the  vines. 
Sprays  that  will  handle  both  insects  and 
fungus  are  needed,  and  the  following  is 
standard  treatment : 

When  the  shoots  are  six  inches  long, 
5-5-50  Bordeaux,  with  1%  pounds  lead 
arsenate  to  50  gallons.  This  is  repeated 
when  the  bud  clusters  appear ;  when  the 
blossoms  have  fallen,  and  10  days  later. 
Sometimes  two  more  sprays  at  intervals 
of  10  days  are  needed.  Where  flea  bee¬ 
tles  and  leaf  hoppers  abound,  one-half 
pint  of  40-per-cent  nicotine  sulphate  to 
50  gallons  may  be  added. 


Spraying  Service 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
spread  of  timely  spraying  information  by 
the  experiment  stations  and  county  Farm 
Bureaus.  Bulletins,  circulars,  telephone 
and  radio,  are  all  used  to  get  the  latest 
possible  spraying  suggestions  to  those  in¬ 
terested.  The  more  experienced  men  in 
the  business  have  learned  just  what  they 
should  do  and  when,  by  observation  of 
the  orchards,  but  to  a  large  number  of 
beginners,  or  those  only  a  few  years  at 
it,  these  spraying  reminders,  which  come 
by  mail,  telephone  and  radio  are  of  great 
use. 

The  New  Jersey  Station  issues  an  ex¬ 
cellent  spray  calendar,  specially  suited 
to  that  State,  but  the  preparations  are 
standard  for  other  localities,  and  some 
extracts  are  given  blow  for  apples: 

Dormant. — The  period  beginning  just 
before  the  buds  swell  and  ending  when 
the  fruit  buds  show  silvery. 

Stabilized  lubricating  oil,  emulsion  con¬ 
taining  66  per  cent  actual  lubricating  oil, 
4^6  gallons  to  100  gallons  of  water,  or 
miscible  oil  at  the  strength  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer. 

This  is  for  San  Jos6,  oyster-shell  and 
scurfy  scales,  European  red  mite. 

Delayed  Dormant. — The  period  begin¬ 
ning  when  the  fruit  buds  show  silvery 
and  ending  when  the  leaves  stick  out 
from  the  fruit  buds  like  tiny  squirrel  ears. 

Commercial  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
solution,  10  gallons  in  100  gallons  of 
spray  mixture.  If  aphis  eggs  are  present 
add  40  per  cent  nicotine  at  the  rate  of 
1  y<2  pints  to  100  gallons  of  spray. 

For  control  of  green  aphis,  rosy  apple 
aphis,  and  fungous  diseases. 

When  fruit  buds  of  such  varieties  as 
Stayman,  Baldwin,  or  Delicious  first 
show  color. 

Commercial  concentrated  lime-sulphur, 
10  quarts  to  100  gallons  of  water  plus 
6  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  (not  less 
than  15  per  cent  arsenic  oxide)  or  3  lbs. 
of  arsenate  of  lead  powder  (not  less  than 
30  per  cent  arsenic  oxide). 

For  control  of  scab  and  other  fungous 
diseases,  curculio  canker  worms,  and  tent 
caterpillars.  If  aphis  is  still  present  add 
1%  pints  of  40  per  cent  nicotine  to  each 
100  gallons  of  spray. 

Directly  after  petals  fall  and  before 
calyx  closes. 

New  Jersey  Dry  Mix,  25  lbs.  to  100 
gallons  of  water,  or  concentrated  lime- 
sulphur  solution  10  quhrts  to  100  gallons 
of  water  in  orchards  where  it  has  not 
caused  russeting  of  the  fruit  or  burning 
of  the  foliage,  plus  arsenate  of  lead  as  in 
spray  3. 

For  control  of  codling  moth,  curculio, 
scab.  For  false  apple  red  bug,  40  per 
cent  nicotine  should  be  added  at  the  rate 
of  lVo  pints  to  100  gallons  of  spray. 

Two  more  sprays  are  given  at  intervals 
of  a  week  and  10  days,  same  as  the  one 
last  named  for  control  of  curculio,  scab, 
blotch,  bitter  rot,  black  rot,  brown  rot 
and  caterpillars. 

Following  is  the  formula  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  “dry-mix”  lime-sulphur,  about  which 
many  have  inquired : 

Eight  pounds  sulphur,  4  lbs.  hydrated 
lime,  eight  ounces  casein-lime  or  finely 
divide  powdered  sweet  skim-milk,  50  gal¬ 
lons  water. 

Sift  the  sulphur  through  a  screen  to 
eliminate  all  lumps.  Mix  sulphur,  lime 
and  calcium  caseniate  together  dry,  being 
careful  to  secure  a  uniform  mixture. 

Dry-mix  sulphur-lime  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  formula  should  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  25  lbs.  to  100  gallons 
of  water. 


Blow  this  Horn  of  plenty 

in  your  orchards 
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IT  IS  no  myth,  nor  magic — but  proven  scientific  fact.  When  you 
blow  Kolodust  into  your  trees,  you  pave  the  way  for  healthier, 
more  abundant  fruit. 

It  is  far  more  effective  than  mere  ground  dusts,  and  the  quickest, 
most  economical  method  of  fruit  protection. 

WHAT  IS  KOLODUST 

Kolodust  is  an  improved  sulphur  fungicide.  Its  essential  ingredient 
is  produced  by  a  fusion  process  which  results  in  a  new,  patented 
material  displaying  colloidal  or  soluble  properties  and  consists  of 
sulphur  in  a  new  form  which  is  fused  with  a  carrier  and  is  invisible 
even  under  the  ordinary  high  power  microscope. 

This  new  form  of  sulphur  has  proven  toxic  properties  far  more 
powerful  than  any  other  known  forms  of  sulphur  with  which  it 
has  been  compared.  It  “sticks  through  rain  and  wind,”  thus 
prolonging  the  protection  period. 

KOLOKIL  is  Kolodust  with  poison  added — an  insecti 
fungicide. 

Send  tills  ad  TODAY 
with  your  name  and 
address.  We  will  re¬ 
turn  full  information 
and  a  sample  of  Kolo¬ 
dust  so  you  can  test  it. 


'J 


MAKE  THIS  TEST 
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Made  by 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  and  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
162  Elizabeth  St.  Middleport,  N.Y. 


Place  a  few  drops,  of 
water  on  a  piece  or  dark 
paper,  and  apply  a  thin 
film  of  Kolodust. 

Make  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  second 
pieceof  paper  using  any 
other  sulphur  dust. 

Allow  to  dry.  then 
compare. 

Ordinary  sulphur  dusts 
ride  the  drop. 

Kolodust  diffuses 
through  thedrop  leaving 
a  protecting  film  over 
the  entire  area. 

Send  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  sample. 


Here  is  a  Partner 

to  help  you  make  more 

- MONEY - 


THIS  is  a  special  advertisement  to  apple  farmers  who  have 
never  used  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  to  fertilize  their  crops. 
You  may  be  making  good  crops... but  Chilean  Nitrate  will 
help  you  to  make  better  ones. 

You  may  be  making  money  on  your  farm,  but  Chilean 
Nitrate  will  help  you  to  make  more. 

For  Example: 

“We  have  used  Chilean  Nitrate  since  we  planted  our 
trees.  They  have  made  wonderful  growth,  being  at  least  5 
years  ahead  of  their  age  in  size;  and  we  have  had  heavy 
yields  since  the  orchards  came  into  bearing.  Our  McIn¬ 
tosh  Red  apple  trees  have  not  failed  to  give  us  a  crop 
every  year.  Of  course,  some  credit  is  due  to  heavy  mulch 
of  hay  spread  under  the  trees  every  year;  then  the  Chilean 
Nitrate  is  broadcast  on  the  mulch,  so  the  trees  get  full 
benefit  of  the  nitrate,  instead  of  growing  rank  grass.” 

Parker  Brothers,  Fiskdale,  Mass. 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  best  partner  a  farmer  can  have.  It  is  tho 
natural  nitrogen  fertilizer— not  synthetic— the  good  old  “Soda” 
that  800,000  farmers  used  last  year. 

Ask  your  county  agent  about  Chilean  Nitrate.  He  is  familial 
with  many  demonstrations  conducted  here  last  year.  Each 
demonstration  was  official  and  impartial. 

Order  your  supply  now.  If  you  don’t  know  where  and  how 
to  get  it,  simply  write  to  the  address  below.  Your  inquiry  will 
have  prompt  attention. 

Valuable  Book  —  Free 

Our  new  44-page  book, ‘"How  to  Use  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda"  tells  how  to 
fertilize  apples  and  all  other  crops.  It  Is  free.  Ask  for  Book  No.l  or  tearout 
thl9  ad  and  mall  It  with  your  name  and  address  written  on  the  margin- 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street 


3  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  ad  No.  F-20 
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Other  REX  spray  materials  in 
elude  a  complete  line  of  agri¬ 
cultural  sprays. 

Rex  Dry  Lime-Suiphur 

Rex  Oil  Emulsion 

Rex  Bordo  Mixture 

Sulphur 

Copper  Dusts 

Rex  Calcium  Arsenate 

40%  Nicotine  Sulphate 


What  happened 
when  the 
spray  rig  broke  1 

Read  what  R.  C.  Ferguson  says: 

We  get  many  fine  letters  from  fruit  growers  about 
the  excellence  of  NuREXFORM.  Here  is  an  un¬ 
usual  one  from  R.  C.  Ferguson: 

“I  hired  an  outfit  to  do  my  spraying  this  year. 
While  in  my  orchard  he  broke  down  with  a  tank 
full  of  NuREXFORM.  The  repairs  would  take 
th^ee  hours.  He  said  to  me:  “We  will  have  to 
empty  the  tank  as  the  lead  will  plug  up  the  pipes.” 
I  told  him  not  to  worry  as  this  was  different  lead. 
He  was  greatly  surprised  that  we  had  no  trouble 
with  the  tank.” 


Remarkable  suspension  is  not  the  only  advant¬ 
age  of  NuREXFORM  Improved  (Patented)  Dry 
Arsenate  of  Lead.  All  fruit  growers  speak  highly 
of  its  spreading,  adhesive,  covering  and  controll¬ 
ing  qualities  as  well. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  NuREXFORM  costs 
slightly  more  a  pound  in  first  cost,  it  proves  to 
be  the  most  economical  lead  you  can  buy  in  final 
results — in  time,  labor  and  worry  saved  and  iri 
the  greater  percentage  of  sound  fruit  it  produces. 
Do  not  decide  upon  this  season’s  lead  until  you 
have  fully  investigated  NuREXFORM.  Write  us 
about  it. 

THE  TOLEDO  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


IMPROVED 


DRY  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 


%f>  Your  Har 

In  Investment 


That’s  what  it  is.  The  cost  of 
your  time  and  labor,  and  the 
smaller  item  for  spray  and  dust 
materials,  is  an  investment. 
Wisely  and  thoroughly  done  it 
will  pay  big  dividends. 

Since  labor  is  the  big  item  and 
material  cost  the  smaller  factor, 
it’s  folly  to  risk  the  effectiveness 
of  results  for  the  sake  of  a  frac- 
tion-of-a-cent  difference  in  cost 
of  material.  Play  safe  —  stand¬ 
ardize  on  "Orchard  Brand”  and 
know  that  you  are  applying  most 
potent  Sprays  and  Dusts. 

USE  “ORCHARD  BRAND” 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Oil  Emulsion 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 
(with  and  without  Arsenicals) 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


I  brands; 


\  A*’’***™-: 
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reg.u.s.  PAjvorr. 


SPRAY  &,  DUST  MATERIALS 


Let  us  send  you  the  1929  "Cash 
Crops ” — the  latest  annual  edition. 


7bt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Dahlias  in  New  Jersey 

At  the  present  writing  there  are  on  my 
desk  14  Dahlia  catalogs.  If  there  is  a 
more  absorbing  and  fascinating  collection 
of  literature  I  have  not  yet  seen  it.  These 
catalogs  have  been  compiled  at  a  great 
cost  of  money  and  labor,  and  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  years  of  careful  study  and  experi¬ 
mentation.  Some  of  them  are  profusely 
illustrated  with  attractive  pictures.  The 
splendid  reproductions  in  color  will,  no 
doubt,  bring  in  orders  enough  to  pay  for 
themselves  many  times.  These  catalogs 
also  contain  a  mine  of  information  that 
the  amateur  Dahlia  grower  cannot  afford 
to  be  without. 

After  many  evenings  spent  in  the  study 
of  this  literature  I  wonder  how  anyone  is 
to  make  a  selection  if  he  is  at  all  limited 
as  to  experience,  money,  or  garden  space. 
When  you  have  read  the  alluring  descrip¬ 
tions  you  want  every  flower  mentioned. 
The  more  you  read  the  less  you  know 
what  to  choose  from  these  tempting  and 
bewildering  lists.  For  those  who  do  not 
know  what  to  buy  I  should  like  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  few  Dahlias  which  I  have  grown 
in  my  own  garden,  and  am  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  There  are  plenty  of  others 
that  are  quite  as  good,  but  the  16  I  am 
mentioning  will  give  the  gardener  a  great 
variety  of  color  and  form.  I  have  chosen 
only  the  flowers  that  have  long,  stiff,  erect 
stems. 

Of  the  Decorative  Dahlias,  Jersey 
Beauty  heads  the  list.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  Dahlias  ever  grown, 
and  is  widely  advertised  just  now.  The 
color  is  a  pure  rose  pink.  No  garden 
should  be  without  it.  Mrs.  I.  de  Ver 
Warner  is  another  splendid  flower,  being 
a  deep  mauve-pink.  You  will  like  Tren- 
tonian  also.  It  is  a  blending  of  old  gold, 
amber  and  coppery  bronze,  with  a  reddish 
bronze  center.  The  bloom  is  large,  on  a 
fine  strong  stem.  Of  similar  growth  is 
Mepliistopheles.  It  is  a  rich  ruby  red,  the 
petals  tipped  with  gold.  Sequoia  Gigan- 
tea  is  a  fine  large  yellow  flower,  Cham¬ 
pagne  is  of  rare  coloring,  a  lovely  golden 
shade  with  a  hue  of  iridescent  chamois 
suffused  with  pink.  I  am  afraid  no  de¬ 
scription  can  do  it  justice.  It  must  be 
seen.  Another  flower  of  unusual  coloring 
is  Robert  Treat,  a  beautiful  shade  of 
American  Beauty  rose. 

The  formation  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  Decorative.  Of 
this  group  Amber  Glow  has  been  a  favor¬ 
ite  in  our  family.  It  is  a  bright  yellow 
shading  to  pale  orange  at  the  center. 
Ambassador  is  a  flower  of  enormous  size, 
a  soft  yellow  bluff  shaded  salmon  pink. 
The  stem  of  this  Dahlia  is  particularly 
good.  Another  good  one  is  F.  W.  Fel¬ 
lows,  a  large  bloom  with  straight,  narrow 
petals,  the  color  an  unusual  terra  cotta. 
Countess  of  Lonsdale,  with  its  coral  rose 
blossoms,  made  a  brilliant  spot  in  last 
Summer’s  garden.  The  plant  was  covered 
with  bloom  all  the  season.  The  flower 
is  rather  smaller  than  the  others  I  have 
mentioned,  but  it  is  popular  because  of 
its  free  blooming  habit  and  cheerful  color. 
Among  the  Hybrid  Cactus  Dahlias,  Gladys 
Sherwood  is  a  leader,  with  its  immense 
pure  white  flowers.  Of  the  same  fine  for¬ 
mation  is  Mrs.  Ethel  F.  T.  Smith,  a 
creamy  white  shaded  to  lemon  yellow  at 
the  center.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
Cactus  Dahlias  I  have  ever  raised.  Jean 
Chazot,  also  known  as  Gay  Paree,  is  a 
golden  bronze,  heightened  by  a  suffusion 
of  nasturtium  red. 

While  the  Show  Dahlia  has  lost  some 
of  its  popularity,  one  man  of  old-fashioned 
tastes  chose  Anna  Rehorst  as  his  favorite 
out  of  about  50  varieties  that  I  had. 
Anna  Rehorst  is  a  perfectly  formed  flower 
of  a  deep  purple  shade.  Another  fine 
flower  of  this  class  is  Deelighted,  a  huge 
bloom  of  pure  white.  If  you  wish  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  novelty  get  Jayseedee 
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growth  to  Jersey  Beauty ;  Jane  Cowl,  a 
1927  prize  winner;  City  of  New  York 
Waldheim  Sunshine,  Galli-Curci,  Eagle 
Rock  Jewel,  Eagle  Rock  Beauty,  ]\jy 
Maryland,  and  Sanhican’s  Nymph.  1 
might  continue  indefinitely.  Since  these 
Dahlias  are  new  and  not  yet  grown  in 
large  quantities  the  price  of  the  tubers  is 
very  high.  However,  one  may  buy  at  half 
price  green  plants  that  will  give  quite  as 
satisfactory  results. 

I  might  write  at  some  length  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  Dahlias,  but  if  you  have  secured 
a  few  good  catalogs  you  may  find  full 
cultural  directions  in  them.  Exhibition 
Dahlias  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  but 
you  must  work  to  get  them.  Never  think 
you  can  get  something  for  nothing.  I 
have  no  patience  with  those  persons  who 
just  put  Dahlias  in  the  ground  and  let 
them  grow.  I  live  with  my  flowers,  con¬ 
stantly  cultivating,  fertilizing,  and  watch¬ 
ing  for  pests.  I  am  repaid  with  immeas¬ 
urable  health  and  happiness. 

To  obtain  large  blooms  disbudding  is 
absolutely  essential.  The  buds  appear  in 
groups  of  three.  The  side  buds  should  be 
pinched  off,  leaving  only  the  terminal  bud 
to  develop.  When  the  plants  branch  ex¬ 
cessively  it  is  necessary  to  remove  some 
of  the  shoots,  leaving  not  more  than  two 
to  grow.  As  the  flower  bud  develops,  side 
shoots  appear  on  the  stem.  These  should 
be  pinched  out  when  large  enough  to 
handle.  This  should  be  done  the  whole 
length  of  the  stalk,  leaving  the  lowest 
pair  to  grow  and  form  later  flowers.  In 
this  way  the  length  of  the  flower  stem 
can  be  controlled. 

Dahlia  blooms  should  be  cut  in  the 
early  morning  or  evening.  The  stems 
should  be  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in 
about  two  inches  of  almost  boiling  water. 
They  may  then  be  placed  in  cold  water. 
When  they  begin  to  wilt  the  ends  of  the 
stems  may  be  cut  off  and  the  flowers 
freshened  by  another  hot-water  treat¬ 
ment. 

As  a  last  word  I  urge  you  to  secure 
several  catalogs  from  good  growers  before 
buying  Dahlias.  Attend  Dahlia  shows,  or 
better  yet,  see  the  different  varieties 
growing.  JOHN  G.  ENCK. 

New  Jersey. 


Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  Cornell 

The  Cornell  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  of  Home  Economics  were  thronged 
with  interested  farm  men  and  women  as 
the  22nd  annual  farm  and  home  week  got 
under  way.  Attendance  was  light  the  first 
day  but  by  Tuesday  night  registration 
showed  normal  attendance,  or  about 
1,700. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  event 
of  the  first  day  was  the  second  annual  prize 
debate,  known  as  the  Country  Life  Chal¬ 
lenge  debate.  An  anonymous  donor  last 
year  made  it  possible  to  offer  annually  a 
first  prize  of  $100  and  a  second  prize  of 
$50  for  individual  winners  in  a  debate  on 
prominent  agricultural  questions.  The  tax 
situation  naturally  claimed  the  center  of 
interest  this  year,  and  four  students  ot 
the  college  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  most 
important  sides  of  this  vital  question. 
The  subject,  as  scheduled,  was,  “Shall  we 
abolish  the  New  York  State  general  prop¬ 
erty  tax?”  H.  F.  Dorn  and  C.  C.  Beebe, 
two  young  men  of  Tompkins  County,  each 
speaking  on  the  affirmative,  were  chosen 
as  the  winners.  Previous  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  judges,  of  whom  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  was  chairman,  Dean  Bet- 
ten,  of  the  college,  who  presided,  asked 
for  an  informal  showing  of  hands  by  the 
audience  to  determine  their  feeling  on  the 
matter.  This  showed  almost  unanimous 
belief  in  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  stated — with  most  of  those  who 
opposed  it  later  expressing  the  thought 
that  the  general  property  tax  should  not 
be  abolished  so  much  as  very  greatly  ad¬ 
justed  to  meet  the  present-day  situation, 
and  supplemented  by  other  taxes. 

ELECTRICITY  FOR  THE  HOME  AND  FARM 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


. —  —  - ^  -  Electric  wiring,  lights  and  electrical 

This  is  a  beautiful  ball-shaped  flower  of  appliances  for  the  home,  repair  of  etec ■- 
soft  reddish  violet  striped  and  speckled  trie  motors,  with  demonstration  of  win  , 

methods,  proper  planning  ot  wiring, 
discussions  of  general  problems  in  conne<-- 
tion  with  the  use  of  electricity  made  up 
a  full  program  on  this  topic,  marking  1  ^ 
development  of  a  new  rural  interest. 

The  program  for  homemakers  was  help¬ 
ful,  discussing  planning  the  use  or 
housekeeper’s  time,  and  of  money  to  1 
nish  her  home,  feeding  her  child  » 
clothing  herself  and  family,  )P 

meals,  table  service,  flowers  for  the  h 
and  the  home  grounds,  home  crafts,  1 
ist  homes,  with  special  emphasis  on  c 

-----  -  household  a n 


with  rich  deep  red. 

Tubers  of  all  the  varieties  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  purchased  at  a  moderate 
price  and  the  investment  will  pay  divi¬ 
dends.  Get  three  or  four  catalogs  from 
reliable  dealers  and  compare  them.  The 
little  pompon  Dahlias  are  very  inexpen¬ 
sive.  They  bloom  freely  and  are  the  finest 
for  cut  flowers. 

If  one  has  more  money  to  spend  there 
are  many  new  Dahlias,  introduced  within 
the  past  year  or  two,  that  are  well  worth 
having.  Among  these  are  Kathleen  Nor¬ 
ris,  the  outstanding  Dahlia  at  all  the 
1928  shows;  Yellow  Beauty,  similar  in 


training  and  child  feeding,  . 

and  economics,  and  general  family^ 


problems.  A  more  complete  view  01 
high  spots  of  the  meeting  can  befte  k 
to  readers  of  this  paper  next  w>  ' 

V.  v« 


given 
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Grape-Growing  at  the 
Crossroads 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN 
Part  I 

For  the  past  several  years  the  warning 
has  gone  forth  that  unless  the  planting  of 
grapes  was  stopped,  overproduction  was 
likely  to  result  in  the  near  future.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  the  older,  well-established 
vineyard  regions  of  the  East  have  been 
the  big  offenders  ill  overplanting,  but 
rather  newer,  untried' localities  which  had 
hitherto  been  engaged  in  some  other  forms 
of  fruit  farming  and  which,  at  least  for 
the  present,  were  not  paying.  Many  own¬ 
ers  of  a  few  acres  of  land  close  by  cities 
and  villages,  and  even  the  owners  of  small 
lots,  thought  they  foresaw  some  easy  money 
in  the  production  of  grapes.  All  during 
this  time  the  public  press  was  running 
easy  readable  stories  of  the  sudden  afflu¬ 
ence  of  the  vineyardists  of  California.  In 
fact,  the  growers  of  California  really  be¬ 
gan  to  believe  these  stories  about  them¬ 
selves  and  their  prosperity.  True,  the 
grape-growers  there  were  getting  more  for 
their  fruit  than  they  had  hitherto,  and 
there  also  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  But,  due  to  inflation  of  the  dollar, 
they  were  not  getting  excessive  returns 
nor  anything  approaching  them.  The  de¬ 
mand  they  were  getting  and  trying  to 
meet  was  the  encouraging  phase.  But  no 
one  was  prepared  for  the  increased  acre¬ 
age  that  is  still  coming  to  production. 
The  second  big  mistake  that  California 
made  in  this  race  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand,  was  in  the  choice  of  varieties. 
It  was  assumed  that  any  sort  that  could 
be  squeezed  into  juice  was  acceptable  for 
the  purpose.  Consequently  many  acres 
of  raisin  and  table  varieties  were  planted, 
largely  because  they  were  heavy  producers. 
Various  estimates  now  place  the  bearing 
acreage  in  California  at  500,000  for  all 
varieties. 

The  development  of  grape-growing  in 
the  Northwest  has  been  more  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  in  conformity  with  possible 
future  markets.  Grape-growing  in  the 
Ozarks  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
within  the  past  few  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  region  comprises  approximately 
*20,000  acres.  The  incentive  for  this  plant¬ 
ing  was  largely  from  juice  manufacturers, 
although  but  a  small  part  of  the  tonnage 
has  ever  been  used  for  the  purpose. 

Practically  every  State  that  ever  pro¬ 
duced  grapes  in  commercial  quantities 
has  increased  its  acreage  during  the  past 
10  years,  making  the  aggregate  increase 
a  considerable  item.  The  older  grape- 
producing  States  in  the  East  have  been 
more  conservative,  and  no  sections  more 
so  than  the  larger,  older  regions,  as  the 
Chautauqua  Belt,  the  Finger  Lake  Re¬ 
gion  and  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  The 
acreage  in  the  two  first  named  is  but 
little  different  from  that  of  20  years  ago. 
There  has,  however,  been  a- considerable 
planting  in  the  Niagara  district. 

It  would  seem  that  aside  from  the 
Ozark  region,  planting  had  largely  been 
made  with  the  view  of  producing  fer¬ 
mented  juice,  since  Concord  i_s  the  popu¬ 
lar  variety  outside  of  California.  In  most 
of  the  sections  there  seem  to  have  been 
no  well-founded  plans  as  to  how  the  crop 
was  to  be  disposed  of.  In  most  localities 
the  main  idea  involved  was  to  produce, 
and  the  market  problem  would  solve  itself. 
Consequently  when  all  this  acreage  came 
to  full  fruiting  there  was  a  scramble  to 
dispose  of  it.  Grape  juice  manufacturers 
were  solicited  to  bufid  in  the  production 
areas,  and  State  and  Federal  experts 
were  besieged  for  relief. 

New  uses  of  the  grapes  were  investigated 
but  none  of  consequence  was  found.  Owing 
to  a  falling  off  in  consumption  of  unfer¬ 
mented  grape  juice,  manufacturers  were 
not  interested  in  greatly  increasing  their 
output.  Cheaply  made,  synthetic  grape 
drinks  were  filling  the  need  of  pure  fruit 
products,  and  to  many  it  seemed  that  un- 
ferinented  grape  juice  was  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

During  the  pseudo  boom  days  of  1920, 
Michigan  along  with  some  of  the  other 
older  sections  refused  to  be  stampeded 
into  extensive  planting.  Ohio,  on  the  other 
hand,  attempted  the  rejuvenation  of  aban¬ 
doned  vineyards,  and  planted  more.  Along 
about  this  time  the  selling  price  of  Con¬ 
cord  grapes  in  baskets  advanced  to  $140 
per  ton  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and 
many  growers  were  so  pleased  with  this 
that  the  news  was  heralded  about  the 
country  as  being  the  true  selling  price  for 
the  entire  season.  In  the  light  of  cold 
analysis  the  selling  price  of  $140  at  this 
time  was  just  about  equal  to  a  selling 
price  of  $56  in  1910 ;  so  much  for  infla¬ 
tion  of  the  dollar  during  that  period.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Concord  grapes  sold  in 
quantity  for  $45  in  1910.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  practically  the  only  gain  in 
actual  money  value  received  by  the  grape- 
grower  in  1910  and  1920  was  $10  per  ton. 
Rut  the  fact  that  he  was  handling  this 
^greater  amount  of  money  blinded  him  to 
the  actual  purchasing  power  of  the  dol¬ 
lar.  In  fact,  it  has  taken  about  eight 
years  to  convince  him  that  a  dollar  is  not 
always  what  it  seems. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  not  at  the 
present  much  acreage  being  set  and  that 
most  of  the  acreage  of  the  country  is  now 
m  bearing.  Of  course  thousands  of 
geres  that  were  planted  will  never  amount 
o  anything,  because  of  indifferent  care 
nd  unfavorable  locations.  Many  invested 
neir  last  dollar  in  acquiring  a  few  acres 

,  f5n(l  a*id  plants  to  cover  it,  leaving 
...  in8  to  till  with  nor  to  purchase  fer- 
t!.’zeriV  These  acreages  were  liabilities 
10m  the  start.  Hitherto  unheard-of  prices 


were  paid  for  bearing  vineyards.  These 
sales  were  made  wherever  grape-growing 
was  practiced.  Public  tastes  in  food 
change  as  do  their  tastes  for  dress  or 
automobiles.  There  are  available  at  the 
present  a  greater  variety  of  fruits,  and 
through  longer  periods  of  the  year,  than 
heretofore.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  cher¬ 
ries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  bananas  are  obtainable  at 
the  same  time  that  grapes  are  marketable, 
and  while  many  of  us  would  like  to  eat 
all  this  variety  of  fruits,  we  are  limited 


by  the  size  of  our  appetites  and  stomachs. 
Some  few  years  ago  the  entire  crop  of 
Concord  grapes  from  the  Chautauqua  dis¬ 
trict  was  packed  in  four-quart  baskets 
and  sold  for  dessert  purposes.  The  total 
tonnage  so  disposed  of  was  the  equal  of 
that  harvested  today,  but  experience  in 
recent  years  shows  clearly  that  but  a 
fraction  of  the  crop  can  be  sold  profitably 
in  this  package,  notwithstanding  a  greatly 
increased  population.  Increased  produc¬ 
tion  from  other  areas  accounts  for  the 
lesser  demands  from  New  York,  but  the 


availability  of  other  fruits  for  dessert 
purposes  is  the  most  important  determi¬ 
nant.  Thus  it  is  indicated  that  the  des¬ 
sert  market  does  not  offer  a  very  positive 
outlet  for  Concord  grapes  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  is  believed  that  table  grapes 
from  California  have  not  greatly  lessened 
Concord  consumption  for  dessert  pur¬ 
poses.  In  fact,  from  interviewing  several 
owners  of  fruit  stores,  it  was  brought  out 
that  there  was  no  sale  of  table  grapes 
from  California  while  well-ripened  Con¬ 
cord  grapes  were  available. 


Potato  Yield  Increased 

100  Bu.  per  Acre 

with  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer 


TN  a  season  like  last,  when  potato  prices  are  out  of  line,  it  takes  a  big 
yield  of  No.  One  quality  to  come  out  ahead.  The  experience  of 
Smith-Canastota,  Inc.,  which  operates  the  Sky  High  Farm,  Canastota, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  shows  how  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  safeguard 
profits  in  an  off-price  season  and  ensure  extra  profits  in  seasons  when 
potato  prices  are  what  they  should  be.  Read  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  Coulter,  Treasurer  of  Smith-Canastota,  Inc.: 


This  season  we  grew  5  acres  of  potatoes,  which 
produced  a  yield  as  high  as  550  bu.  to  the 
acre  and  on  the  5  acres  averaged  better  than 
400  bu.  to  the  acre. 

In  this  5-acre  field  we  set  aside  an  experi¬ 
mental  plot  of  V2  acre.  The  plot  did  not 
receive  any  fertilizer.  The  yield  and  quality 
on  this  plot  were  so  poor  we  did  not  feel  that 
it  would  pay  for  the  cost  of  harvesting,  there¬ 
fore  we  did  not  dig  the  crop.  The  other  AVi 
acres  received  an  application  of  1,600  lbs.  of 
"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  per  acre,  which 
was  entirely  responsible  for  the  high  yield,  as 
the  same  care  was  given  to  both  plots. 

We  have  used  your  Fertilizers  for  the  past  3 
years,  and  during  the  past  season  used  87 
tons.  Previous  to  that  time  we  used  various 
other  makes  but  discontinued  their  use  in  favor  of 
"AA  QUALITY.” 

Comparing  the  yield  of  our  potatoes  with  potato 
crops  grown  in  this  section  on  other  makes  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  we  find  we  have  an  increase  in  yield  of  100 
bu.  to  the  acre. 

SMITH-CANASTOTA,  INC., 
Oct.  16,  1928.  Per  J.  H.  Coulter,  Treas. 


Note  particularly  what  Mr.  Coulter  says  about  in¬ 
creased  yields  obtained  with  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  Hundreds  of  farmers  have  written  similar 
letters,  covering  every  crop  grown  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Take  beans,  for  instance.  Mr.  Edmund 
Chadwick,  of  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y.,  tells  of  a  record 
crop  which  was  planted,  harvested  and  sold  in  three 
months.  His  letter  follows: 

My  beans  were  planted  July  4,  1928,  about  five 
weeks  later  than  beans  are  usually  planted  in  this 
section.  The  crop  was  planted,  harvested  and  sold 
within  three  months,  which  is  a  record-breaker.  The 
crop  yielded  24  bu.  per  acre,  and  sold  for  $8.50 
per  bu. 

Your  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  deserves  full 
credit  for  the  phenomenal  crop.  I  am  convinced 
that  your  fertilizer  is  the  best  on  the  market. 

Oct.  26,  1928.  EDMUND  CHADWICK. 


Above  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Coulter,  of  Smith-Canastota,  Inc.,  Canastota, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  authorizes  the  statement  that  ”AA 
QUALITY”  Fertilizer  produced  100  bu.  more  potatoes  per  acre 
than  were  grown  with  other  makes  of  fertilizer. 


Long  Island  Grower  Gets  Big  Yield.  .  .  .  Messrs*  An¬ 
drew  Pierson  Strong  and  Stanley  Talmage  Strong, 
of  Wainscott,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  write: 

We  planted  about  70  acres  in  potatoes  this  season 
and  averaged  about  300  bu.  per  acre  of  fine-quality 
Green  Mountain  Potatoes.  We  used  "AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”  Fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  2,500  lbs.  per  acre. 

On  one  field  of  20  acres,  which  by  the  way  has 
been  planted  in  potatoes  continuously  for  over 
twenty  years  (with  exception  of  one  year)  we  ob¬ 
tained  the  excellent  yield  of  350  bu."  per  acre. 
Manure  has  never  been  used  on  this  field  during  the 
entire  20  years.  Nothing  but  "AA  QUALITY ” 
Fertilizer.  ANDREW  PIERSON  STRONG, 

Oct.  11,  1928  STANLEY  TALMAGE  STRONG 

19Y4  tons  of  silage  corn  per  acre,  17  feet  high.  .  .  „ 
Blair  Bros.,  of  Mooers,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  write: 

For  12  years  we  have  used  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizer;  prior  to  that  date  we  used  other  makes  of 
fertilizer.  We  prefer  "AA  QUALITY”  because 
it  produces  better  crops.  For  the  past  two  years 
we  have  used  AGRICO  for  Corn  ("AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”)  and  it  sure  has  produced  the  best  crops  of 
corn  we  ever  raised.  This  year  we  raised  19  V4  tons 
of  ensilage  corn  per  acre.  Some  of  the  corn 
measured  17  feet  in  height. 

Oct.  12,  1928.  BLAIR  BROS. 


Every  farmer  who  wants  to  make  the  most 
profit  out  of  his  crops  should  act  on  these 
facts.  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  con¬ 
tain  the  choicest  plant-food  materials,  scien¬ 
tifically  blended,  mixed  and  cured  to  assure 
perfect  mechanical  condition. 

Larger  yields  of  better-quality  crops— 
and  bigger  profits — make  "AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”  Fertilizers  by  all  odds  the  cheapest 
you  can  possibly  buy. 

See  the  nearest  "AA  QUALITY”  dealer 
at  once  or  write  us  for  quotations. 


Our  "  Agricultural  Service  Bureau,”  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  W heeler,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  about 
crops,  soil  or  fertilizers.  Send  for  our  Booklets. 

Please  state  the  crops  in  which  you  are  interested. 

“AA  QUALITY” 

FERTILIZERS 


£U£JUQfl 


Manufactured  only  by 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices: 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
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Cere  san 

^for  ALL 

Seed  Grains 


GRAIN  farmers,  who  know 
that  seed  treatment  can  save 
mop  losses  by  controlling  diseases, 
are  turning  by  thousands  to  the 
nerv  effective  disinfectant — for  all 
cereals — Du  Bay  Ceresan. 

Years  of  research  .  .  .  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
.  .  .  were  spent  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Now  this  improved  dust 
disinfectant  is  available  to  every 
farmer  for  the  control  of  these 
important  grain  diseases. 

Wheat — Bunt  or  stinking  smut, 
and  seed-borne  flag  smut. 

Oats — Both  loose  and  covered 
smut. 

Barley — Stripe  disease,  covered 
smut,  and  loose  smut,  in  certain 
six-row  winter  varieties. 

Sorghum — Kernel  smuts. 

Rye  — Seed-borne  stem  smut. 

Two  years  of  severe  tests  by 
many  authorities,  including  ex¬ 
perts  of  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  and  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  have  con- 
\dncingly  proved  the  value  of  this 
new  disinfectant  to  American  far¬ 
mers. 

Seed  Disinfectants 


On  1928  spring  wheat,  Ceresan 
reduced  smut  to  almost  nothing. 
The  untreated  check  plots  had 
from  22  to  32%  of  smut.  A  re¬ 
port  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Koehler,  of 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station, 
shows  Ceresan  on  oats  gave 
double  the  yield  increase  obtained 
with  formaldehyde.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Rodenhiser,  writing  in  Phyto¬ 
pathology,  reported  Ceresan  gave 
complete  control  of  barley  stripe. 

Ceresan  is  a  fine  dry  dust,  which 
cannot  clog  the  drill  or  corrode 
metal  parts.  It  treats  seed  grains 
at  a  cost  of  only  6  to  9  cents  a 
bushel.  Easily  applied  as  a  dust; 
no  soaking.  Harmless  to  seed. 
Full  directions  with  package. 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops 
can  be  controlled  with  Du  Bay 
Seed  Disinfectants.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  for  information,  or  ask 
your  seedsman,  druggist,  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  or  general  merchant 
for  pamphlets  on  Semesan  Jr.,  for 
seed  corn ;  Semesan  Bel,  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  potato  dip ;  and  Sem¬ 
esan  for  vegetable  and  flower  seed 
and  bulbs. 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions 

of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


I  StVi>  C 


CERESAN 

Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bav  pamphlets  checked  below. 

□  Cereal  □  Corn  □  Potato  □  Flower  □  Vegetable 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  . . 

Town . ....County . 

MPP  sm . . 
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MADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Pactical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator,  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Pouttrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave„  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


1?""”  m 

.. 

1 

HOT  BED  SASH 


White  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten, 
onssecurely  fastened.  Circular 

_  GLASS  -  ’  82.60  Per  Box 

C.  R.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


BOLENS  Tractors  PSmall  Farm* 


MOTORIZE  your  garden  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  cultivat¬ 
ing,  spraying,  lawn  mowing  and  field  mowing.  All  it  needs  is 
a  guiding  hand.  Gasoline  power  does  the  work  with  great  saving 
in  time  and  energy.  BOLENS  is  built  in  two  sizes,  model  DJ"  for 
gardeners,  florists,  estates  and  others  —  a  light  machine 
for  extremely  accurate  work.  Model  IQ  with  heavier 
motor,  two  speed  drive  and  gear  shift — for  suburbanites, 
small  farmers,  poultry  men,  bee  keepers,  nurserymen,  etc. 

All  BOLENS  tractors  have  vital  and  distinctive  features — 
patented  high  arched  axle  for  clearance  and  vision,  a  simple 
and  natural  tool  control,  double  clutch  drive  with  power 
turn,  an  instant  hitch  for  quick  change  of  implements,  offset 
handles  and  other  advantages.  Thousands  already  in  use. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  time  payment  plan. 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

623  park  ST.  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


I  believe  the  chief  reason  that  more 
farmers  do  not  spend  the  necessary  time 
in  beautifying  the  home  surroundings,  is 
because  they  feel  that  they  cannot  spare 
the  time  from  the  farm  work  at  the  time 
when  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  should  be  done.  The  second  rea¬ 
son  is,  I  believe,  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  knowledge  to  select  and  plant  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  with  which  to  beautify 
their  surroundings.  It  is  not  because 
they  do  not  admire  a  beautiful  home  and 
home  surroundings,  all  of  which  are  real¬ 
ly  a  part  of  the  home. 

Those  whose  Spring  and  Autumn  sea¬ 
sons  are  crowded  with  work  that  must 
be  done  at  a  certain  time,  need  to  plan 
a  bit  differently  and  make  their  selec¬ 
tions  in  a  different  field  from  those  who 
are  able  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  time 
throughout  the  season,  if  they  would 
have  flowers  in  abundance.  I  regret  that 
I  could  not  have  began  earlier  in  life  to 
establish  the  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  in 
their  places  about  the  home,  and  I  re¬ 
gret  that  my  lot  was  not  cast  where  I 
could  have  had  more  of  them.  Only  the 
hardiest  of  the  shrubs  can  endure  our 
severe  Winters  and  fickle  Spring  weather. 
There  are  many  who  do  not  realize  that 
much  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flow¬ 
ers  may  be  done  in  the  Fall  when  the 
rush  of  the  season’s  work  is  past.  Many 
do  better  if  planted  in  Fall.  The  farmer 
may  select  from  a  very  large  field  of 
hardy  perennials,  plants  which,  once  es¬ 
tablished,  will  continue  to  give  their 
wealth  of  bloom  each  year,  and  this  with 
a  minimum  of  care  if  planted  right.  One 
does  not  have  to  start  all  at  once  with  a 
full-grown  garden.  A  few  may  be  se¬ 
lected  and  planted  at  first,  according  to 
one’s  means  and  time,  and  to  these  may 
be  added  each  year  until  they  have 
reached  a  place  where  the  hands  are  too 
feeble  to  plant,  for  once  committed  to  the 
ranks  of  flower  lovers  who  plant,  there 
is  no  discharge. 

I  think  there  are  no  flowers  which  have 
given  me  more  satisfaction,  for  the 
time  and  expense  than  the  Iris  and  the 
peony.  There  is  such  a  wealth  of  va¬ 
riety*  and  such  richness  of  bloom  among 
the  Irises  that  the  heart  of  any  flower 
lover  should  be  satisfied.  Then  before  the 
flowers  appear  and  after  they  are  gone, 

I  admire  the  beautiful  foliage  of  the 
plant  itself  more  than  the  bloom  of  some 
flowers.  They  are  of  such  easy  culture 
and  will  be  making  everything  about 
them  appear  more  beautiful  while  I  am 
busy  about  the  work  that  must  be  done. 

I  have  only  a  small  colony,  but  it  is 
growing  each  year.  It  has  well  been 
called  “the  poor  man’s  orchid,”  as  one 
can  obtain  roots  at  very  reasonable 
prices,  and  they  multiply  quite  quickly. 

Unfortunately  the  roots  of  the  peony 
cost  more,  and  this  keeps  not  a  few  from 
having  this  wonderful  flower  about  their 
homes.  If  one  can  afford  a  few  dollars 
worth  of  roots  each  year  he  would  soon 
have  a  collection  that  for  years  would  in¬ 
crease  in  its  wealth  of  bloom,  and  this 
with  but  little  care,  if  it  is  only  planted 
right  at  the  start. 

The  tulip  is  another  flower  which  is 
easy  for  the  farmer  to  have  in  abundance. 
This  can  be  planted  after  field  work  has 
been  stopped  by  freezing  weather,  al¬ 
though  I  prefer  to  plant  earlier  in  season 
if  I  can.  The  finest  display  of  early 
bloom  I  ever  had  was  from  a  small  bed 
planted  the  first  of  November,  after  the 
ground  had  frozen  so  that  I  had  to  break 
up  about  four  inches  of  frozen  crust  m 
order  to  plant  the  bulbs.  Tulip  bulbs  are 
not  now  expensive.  Even  the  once  quite 
rare  Darwins  can  be  obtained  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  the  modest  purse. 
Once  planted,  if  kept  free  of  weeds  and 
given  a  little  protection  in  Winter  they 
will  contimie  to  pay  their  way  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  before  the  ground  will  need 
to  be  replanted. 

We  must  have  something  to  carry  us 
throughout  the  season  and  one  may  select 
from  the  hardy  perennials  something  they 
like  best  and  which  seems  best  suited  to 
their  conditions.  With  us  here  the 
Phlox  stays  until  heavy  frosts  have  laid 
waste  our  flowers  until  another  year. 
Here  again  is  a  wealth  of  bloom  from 
which  we  may  select,  from  _  those  which 
bloom  early  until  those  which  bloom  so 
late  that,  as  far  north  as  this  they  do 
not  have  time  to  complete  their  cycle. 
The  Phlox  is  also  within  the  reach  of 
those  of  modest  means.  Small  plants  in¬ 
crease  rapidly  to  large  clumps  if  given 
right  conditions. 

We  feel  that  we  could  not  get  along 
without  the  aster  in  our  scheme  of 
things.  We  buy  seed  of  the  varieties  we 
desire,  planting  them  in  boxes  in  the 
house  about  the  first  of  April.  Later 
these  are  transplanted  to  the  cold-frame 
and  again  to  the  open  ground  about  the 
first  of  June.  This  work  is  done  at  odd 
moments  whenever  we  can  find  time,  and 
we  feel  that  we  are  paid  many  times  for 
the  work  and  small  cash  outlay.  Farther 
south  one  could  grow  his  own  seed  from 
choice  specimens.  We  have  done  this, 
but  we  are  pretty  far  north  for  seed  to 
mature  fully.  o.  b.  griffin. 

Maine. 


NOTHING  IS 
“Just  as  Good ” 

AS  THE  GENUINE 


Jelly  grown  pure  culture » 

(Blue  Ribbon  winner) 

HUMOGERM 

Dry  Powder  Form  made 
from  pure  Farmogerm  Cultures 

The  superiority  of  these  two 
soil  builders  has  maintained 
their  leadership  for  20  years. 

I^N  1908  Earp-Thomas  Brothers  dis¬ 
covered  and  developed  a  scientific 
process  for  growing  high  bred  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria.  This  method  of 
converting  free  nitrogen  taken  from 
the  air  into  soil  building  nitrate  has 
enabled  farmers  and  growers  every¬ 
where  for  the  past  20  years  to  obtain 
maximum  crops  at  minimum  cost. 

FARMOGERM  is  sold  only  in  a  bottle 
with  ventilated  stopper,  a  patent  con¬ 
trolled  exclusively  by  Earp-Thomas. 
This  guarantees  pure,  aerated  bacteria, 
kept  alive  and  active  for  5  years.  Be¬ 
ware  of  imitations.  Government  re¬ 
ports  prove  the  value  of  the  genuine. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send 
us  his  name. 

SOMETHING  NEW! 

Aroto-germ  mixed  soil  bacteria  to  re¬ 
plenish  worn  out  soil.  Try  it  I  FREE. 
Present  this  advertisement  and  with 
a  purchase  of  a  bushel  or  more  of 
FARMOGERM  or  HUMOGERM  get  a 
bushel  size  of  Azoto-germ  FREE. 

TESTED and  PROVED 

ORIGINAL 

^"BLOOMFIELD 


NEW  JERSEY 

ESTABLISHED.  1306 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  the  Hard  v 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Peppers, 

Egg  Plant — and  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping- No  Lame  Back 

Set  out  your  plants  just  when  you 
are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 
Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
in  one  operation.  Three  times  as  fast 
as  hand  setting.  Every  plant  will  grow. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Many  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
planting  time.  Don’t  wait.  Buy  from  your 
dealer  NOW.  IF  he  hasn’t  this  planter 
in  stock  write  us  for  descriptive  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

(1922  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  15,  Chicago,  III. 


WITTE  ENGINES 

POWER  SAWS  am  PUMPERS 


300.000  In  Use  All  Over  the  World 

LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 

2  to  30  H.  P. 

Engine  Builders 
Since  1870  _ 

WILL  DO  ANYTHING  A  STEAM  ENGINE 
WILL  DO — AND  AT  FAR  LESS  EXPENSE 

Easy  Terms— Ho  Interest-Quick  Delivery 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1893  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Dusting 
T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St.  New  York 

SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  Model  1903 

$19.50 


Assembled  and  Refinished 

Bii  pounds,  43  inches  long,  24  inch  barrel.  Offered 
without  bayonet,  $19.50.  Packing  charge  60c  extra. 
Ball  cartridges  $3.50  per  100.  New  catalog,  illustrated, 
880  pages  of  Army-Navy  equipment,  pistols,  guns, 
uniforms,  saddles,  for  60  cents. 

Special  new  circular  for  2c  stamp.  Established  1865. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  B’way,  N..Y.  City 


Little  Simpson  :  “He  called  me  _  a 
liar,  and,  big  as  he  was,  1  knocked  him 
sprawling.”  Wife:  “With  your  fist?” 
“No;  with  my  car.”— Tit-Bits. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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and  operate  than  a  two  or  three-horse 
team  but  does  the  same  work  better, 
cheaper  and  faster. 


CULTOR 


Business  farmers  everywhere  are  using 
Cultor  power  to  plow,  plant,  cultivate 
and  harvest.  Ford  motor  gives  abund¬ 
ant  power — reliable,  simple,  economi- 
cal.  Built  for  long,  hard  service. 
There’s  a  Cultor  for  every  farm.  Write 
for  full  details. 


CONTINENTAL 
MANUFACTURING  1 
COMPANY 
Dept.  236 

SPRINGFIELD.  O. 


“INTERNATIONAL” 


Quality  Fertilizers 

It  is  just  as  important  to  know  the 
composition  of  a  fertilizer  as  to  know 
what  it  analyses. 

International  Fertilizers  are  Quality 
Fertilizers,  built  to  grow  maximum 
crops,  not  to  fit  a  price. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  our 

CARIBEE  7-12-10 
Market  Garden  Fertilizer 

with  over  50<  of  the  Ammonia  from 

PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Not  low  in  price,  but  the  cheapest 
fertilizer  you  can  buy,  based  on  crop 
production. 

“LAX.”  BASIC  SLAG 

An  ideal  carrier  of  Phosphorus  for 
Orchards  and  Grasslands. 

Write  us  for  further  information  and 
prices  before  you  buy  your  fertilizer 
for  this  season. 

International  Agricultural  Corp. 

38  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


rl»REE  | 
foldar  an 

_  Raquaal.  ■ 

Every  garden  lover  and  grower  of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables 
tor  home  or  market  is  offered  great  help  to  success  in  Audel’* 
Hardeners  and  Growers  Guides— Just  out!  A  complete  library  of 
proven  answers,  plans,  hints,  discoveries,  secrets,  short-cuts. 
A  reliable  reference;  complete  gardener's  educator.  Beautifully 
Illustrated  and  bound;  1700  pages.  4  vols.;  price  |6—  payable  $1  a 
month.  If  interested  in  getting  better  results  from  your  garden, 
*T*lite  today  *or  Fraa  Garden  Library  Folder  to 
THEO.  AUDEL  *  CO.,  D.pt,  220,  «S  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Ditch.r-T.rrac.r  -  Grader 

I  All  steel. adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  altcn  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  Irri¬ 
gation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
]  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
|  torses  °r  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
|  /  RIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
I  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher &GraderCo.L 

wi«bBo°rXo.10S4 
1  Ky. 


UNIVERSAL 


One  Horse  Tractor 

Vorm  drive  insures  full  delivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  Har- 
ows,  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work. 
Heavy  or  I.iprht  cultivating— Past  or 

m.rh.  1  H  P-  4,c»cl«  Air  Cooled.  Drlvln* 
! "if™, conudetelr  enclosed.  Operation 
•Imple  Belt  Pulley.  Takes  care 
OI  i  to  10  acres. 

759%°^."  manufacturing  CO. 

759  74th  Avenue  West  Allis.  Wisconsin 


HAUCK  "One  Man "  Weed  Burners 


e  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene 
_•  “rn  green— stalks  and  Beeds.  Burn  all 

es,  weeds  and  trash  that  harbor  insects  and  dis- 
clean,  quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods 
899,  Used  by  suburban  homes,  road  commission* 
Hrkl  P?**8'  country  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers. 

s  4  men  a  work.  Has  many  all  year  uses  includ¬ 
ing  implement  and  tractor  repairs.  Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  10th  St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Smith 

$10  down 


,  l°r  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 
3rd  in  Stump  Pullers 


Ll.uuo*  Easy  Monthly  Payments 

Free  W.  Smith  Grubber  Co..  La  Crescent,Min 


Apple  Pollination  and  Peach 
Varieties 

(1)  I  am  considering  planting  several 
acres  in  apples  of  Delicious,  Stayman 
Winesap  and  Red  Rome.  Do  they  need 
pollinators?  Will  they  pollinate  each 
other?  (2)  How  many  beehives  are  de¬ 
sirable  per  acre?  (3)  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent,  Golden  Delicious,  Red  June  and 
Grimes  Golden  should  also  do  well  here, 
and  I  should  like  to  add  some  of  them, 
especially  if  they  will  improve  the  polli¬ 
nation.  (4)  Please  tell  me  the  ripening 
seasons  of  the  South  Haven  and  Mikado 
peaches  and  give  a  short  description. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  M.  Y.  D. 

(1)  It  is  not  safe  to  plant  any  variety 
of  apple  by  itself.  All  varieties  are  im¬ 
proved  by  cross-pollination,  and  most  will 
set  no  fruit  unless  they  are  cross-polli¬ 
nated.  You  are  fortunate,  however,  in 
having  selected  several  good  pollenizers, 
namely,  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious  and 
Grimes  Golden.  Stayman  Winesap,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  notoriously  poor  in 
this  respect  and  must  not  be  considered 
in  the  role  of  a  pollenizer.  Delicious, 
Stayman  Winesap  and  Rome  will  work 
well  together  and  any  of  the  others  will 
make  good  additions. 

(2)  There  is  an  arbitrary  rule  of  one 
hive  to  the  acre.  Whether  it  is  correct  or 
not  nobody  seems  to  know  positively. 

(4)  The  Mikado  peach  is  often  sold 
under  the  name  of  June  Elberta.  It  is  a 
roundish-oval,  yellow,  semi-clinging  peach 
of  good  quality,  ripening  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Elberta.  South  Haven  is  said  to 
ripen  a  few  days  later,  though  whether 
this  statement  is  exactly  correct  cannot 
be  said  positively  because  the  writer  has 
not  seen  the  two  fruiting  side  by  side. 
South  Haven  is  a  relatively  new  arrival, 
about  the  season  of  Yellow  St.  John,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  bud  sport  of  that  variety. 
Both  varieties  are  worth  considering, 
though  so  far  commercial  growers  have 
favored  South  Haven,  while  local  market 
men  have  considered  the  Mikado  promis¬ 
ing.  If  our  readers  have  any  experiences 
with  either  of  these  two  varieties  they 
will  be  helping  us  all  by  contributing 
their  information.  H.  B.  T. 


Originator  of  Niagara 
Grape  Dead 

The  death  of  B.  Wheaton  Clark,  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Niagara  white 
grape,  occurred  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
on  January  16.  Mr.  Clark  was  83  years 
old  and  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Association. 

Mr.  Clark  gained  distinction  through 
producing  the  Niagara  grape,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  an  important  part  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  production  in  Western  New  York 
today. 

Coming  to  Lockport  when  a  young  man, 
he  learned  the  nursery  business  with  the 
late  Claudius  Lamb.  After  being  taken 
into  partnership  by  Mr.  Lamb,  both  men 
began  to  interest  themselves  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  grape  varieties.  In  1868 
they  started  experiments  with  the  Con¬ 
cord  grape  and  the  pollen  of  a  Cassady 
grape,  the  latter  variety,  which  had  been 
imported  from  Europe,  having  failed  to 
grow  in  this  country. 

The  result  of  the  cross  was  the  Niagara 
white  grape.  The  first  of  these  grapes 
was  fruited  in  1872  and  caused  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  horticultural  circles.  The  original 
vine  is  still  thriving  at  the  rear  of  the 
Odd  Fellows’  Home  in  Lockport.  Last 
Summer  a  marker  was  unveiled  in  honor 
of  the  vine  and  its  producers. 

H.  B.  P. 


Storing  Grafting  Scions 

Seeing  an  inquiry  some  time  ago  as  to 
the  best  time  to  cut  grafts,  it  reminded 
me  of  a  little  experience  of  mine  in  that 
line.  In  September,  1922,  I  was  looking 
through  the  1653  home  of  John  Alden  at 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  and  noticed  in  the  door- 
yard  two  old  apple  trees.  I  am  somewhat 
of  a  crank  on  fruit  and  grafting,  so  I 
thought  what  a  nice  souvenir  or  reminder 
a  bit  of  them  would  be  on  my  own  place. 
Two  poor  small  pieces  from  each  tree 
traveled  in  damp  paper  in  a  suitcase, 
and  finally  arrived  in  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
They  were  heeled  in  in  the  garden,  and 
later  with  other  grafts  had  a  little  rough 
litter  on  them. 

On  April  4,  1923.  a  little  later  than 
my  usual  time,  I  cleft-grafted  the  four 
bits  on  two  branches  of  a  Baldwin,  and 
am  happy  to  say  they  all  did  well,  con¬ 
sidering  how  poor  they  were,  and  that 
they  had  been  cut  from  the  trees  and 
outside  for  over  six  months. 

I  do  not  know  the  variety,  but  hope  to 
see  some  fruit  next  year.  j.  h. 


Do  pests 
take 


YOUR 


PROFITS? 

Fruit  and  vegetable  pests  rob  farmers  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year.  Reduce  your  loss  by  spray' 
ing  early  and  often.  Use  “Bell'Mine”  Rotary  Kiln 
Pulverised  Lime  —  a  pure  lime  that  covers  well, 
sticks  close,  is  easy  to  use  and  doesn’t  clog  nossles. 

Comes  in  air-tight  steel  barrels — keeps  perfectly  and  indefb 
nitely.  Sensible  formulas,  sound  spraying  advice  sent  to  you 
without  cost.  Use  the  handy  coupon  below  for  FREE  boo\. 

AMERICAN  LIME  Qc  STONE  COMPANY 

BELLEFONTE  PENNA. 


Sprayt 

9J? 


for  this 

FREE 

.BOOK 


AMERICAN  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 

BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 

‘ Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  on: 

" Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm " 


l!Wame- 


c/tddress- 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 

RNY  218 


Also  in>H 
Cans  f°V 
Shrubs^ 
i  Garden 


ih  m,  ere  Fruit  Profits  Latj 

AND  spraying  is  the  most  important  thing  the 
Xjl  grower  does  to  insure  this  maximum  of  extra 
fancy  fruit  What  goes  into  your  mix,  therefore, 
determines  the  value  of  your  dormant  spray — and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  dormant  largely  determines 
the  value  of  your  later  sprays. 

Many  prominent  orchardists  who  increase  their 
profits  year  by  year  with  high  priced  fruit  concen¬ 
trate  their  insecticide  purchases  on  GRASSELLI 
Spray  Products.  They  know  by  experience  that 
means  certainty  of  control. 

There’s  a  Grasselli  dealer  near  you  —  ask  him. 

The  grasselli  chemical  company 

Established  1839  ' '  "  Cleveland,  Ohio 

GRASSELLI  GRADE 

Arsenate  of  Lead  •  Calcium  Arsenate  •  Lime  Sulphur 
Bordeaux  Mixture  ♦  Casein  Spreader 


Grasselli  Grade 

T  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

^Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  ana  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OLD  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  see,  in  our 
annual  Horticultural  Number — the  first  issue 
in  March — a  panorama  of  progress  that  now  extends 
beyond  a  human  generation.  Originally  the  great 
feature  of  this  issue  was  a  review  of  current  cata¬ 
logs ;  as  horticultural  enterprise  progressed  it  be¬ 
came  a  meeting  place  for  scientists  and  practical 
workers  to  exchange  their  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Many  of  those  who  here  presented  the  best 
thought  in  horticulture  have  passed  to  a  fuller 
knowledge,  hut  their  work  lives  after  them,  and 
they  are  followed  by  those  who  gladly  continue  their 
work.  The  highest  aim  any  worker  can  have, 
whether  in  field,  orchard  or  garden,  is  thus  to  shaie 
knowledge,  and  then  to  pass  on  the  torch  to  the 
eager  hands  that  follow  him. 

* 

PEDIGREE  beef  cattle  are  selling  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  margin  over  well-bred,  qualified 
fat  steers.  The  price  difference  between  these  two 
classes  is  so  narrow  that  breeders  are  continuing  to 
eliminate  inferior  animals  from  their  herds  and  sell 
them  fat  for  beef.  This  is  good  business.  It  excludes 
from  the  purebred  market  a  lot  of  scrubby-looking 
pedigree  stock  that  in  the  “boom”  days  would  have 
been  unloaded  at  long  prices  upon  misguided  begin¬ 
ners  in  this  branch  of  stock-raising.  Two  outstanding 
Winter  events  in  the  registered  beef  cattle  world 
recently  took  place  in  Chicago.  One  of  these  was  the 
12th  annual  Shorthorn  Congress  Show  and  Sale,  at 
which  1 10  head  averaged  $240,  and  the  other  was 
the  first  annual  National  Aberdeen-Angus  Show  and 
Sale,  at  which  70  head  averaged  $209.  The  cattle 
in  both  auctions  were  drawn  from  leading  herds  in 
many  States.  None  of  the  consignors,  of  course, 
consigned  his  best.  The  prices  received  are  enough 
higher  than  those  current  for  well-bred,  long-year¬ 
ling  fat  steers  moderately  to  reward  breeders.  In 
the  palmy  days  of  the  industry,  these  cattle  would 
have  averaged  more  than  $1,000  a  head.  The  market 
was  then  highly  inflated.  In  the  western  ranch  coun¬ 
try  registered  Herefords  have  more  than  doubled  in 
selling  value  in  recent  years.  At  the  Denver  show 
in  January,  84  head  averaged  $513. 

WHY  not  more  advertising  of  good  eggs  by  the 
producers?  No  one  will  question  that  he  who 
places  good  food  before  the  public  is  a  benefactor. 
Still  less  will  anyone  criticize  the  producer  of  an 
absolutely  essential  article  of  diet  if  lie  takes  every 
means  of  calling  attention  to  it.  There  are  two 
foods  upon  which  nature  lias  insisted  as  essential  to 
life.  Substitutes  may  he  found  for  others;  none  for 
these.  They  serve  as  the  only  source  of  nutriment 
at  a  time  of  most  rapid  development  of  brain  and 
muscle  and  make  existence  of  animal  life  possible. 
These  things  being  true,  it  must  follow"  that  theie 
is  something  of  extraordinary  value  in  these  foods 
and  it  is  a  compliment  to  our  scientific  investigators 
into  problems  of  nutrition  that  they  have  called  our 
attention  to  them.  It  will  occur  at  once  to  all  that 
milk  is  one  of  the  foods  spoken  of,  for  milk  lias  long 
enjoyed  the  attention  that  its  value  in  the  diet  of 
old  and  young  merits.  It  will  not  so  quickly  come 
to  mind  that  the  other  food  is  eggs,  for  eggs  have 
Lad  to  depend  for  their  popularity  more  upon  their 
universal  appeal  to  palate  and  stomach  than  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  of  their  real  food  value.  An  experi¬ 
mental  study  of  eggs  from  the  standpoint  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  made  by  Rose  and  McCollum  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  New  York,  deserves  far  wider  attention 
than  it  lias  liad.  Without  going  into  details  reported 
in  rather  ponderous  scientific  journals,  we  may  sum¬ 
marize  the  findings  of  these  studies  in  the  state¬ 
ments  that  the  addition  of  an  egg  a  day  to  the  diet 
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of  children  already  well  nourished  resulted  in  im¬ 
provement  in  general  health  and  an  increase  in  the 
iron-bearing  constituents  of  the  blood.  The  im¬ 
provement  made  was  comparable  to  that  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  liberal  addition  of  milk  to  the  diet.  A 
striking  feature  of  these  studies  was  that  they 
started  with  a  diet  already  sufficient  for  normal 
health  and  growth  and  then  showed  greater  economy 
in  furnishing  needed  nutrients  and  greater  gain  for 
the  amounts  consumed  than  other  foods  that  were, 
themselves,  entirely  adequate.  In  view  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  these  well-recognized  authorities  in  nutri¬ 
tion,  poultrymen  may  wrell  adopt  as  their  slogan : 
An  egg  a  day  keeps  the  child  at  its  play. 

* 

IN  ANSWER  to  questions  from  a  Hudson  Valley 
farmer  we  grant  that,  as  he  says,  “there  are 
plenty  of  facts  on  record  concerning  the  growing 
and  use  of  Sweet  clover.”  He  has  carefully  applied 
the  principles  set  forth  in  this  mass  of  literature, 
but  “it  didn’t  work  for  me,”  he  says.  We  are  not 
surprised.  Soil  conditions  and  some  other  factors 
make  almost  every  man’s  experience  with  this 
legume  or  any  other  crop  different  in  some  respects 
from  that  of  any  other  grower.  Our  inquirer  doesn’t 
know  why  on  his  farm  Sweet  clover  did  best  where 
an  excavation  two  years  ago  left  a  hare  spot,  which 
was  subsoil  clay.  “On  much  better  soil  around  this 
spot,”  he  writes,  “it  was  practically  a  failure.”  We 
assume  that  he  inoculated  the  seed  or  the  soil,  and 
limed  the  land.  There  is  at  least  one  reason  why 
the  clover  grew  best  on  what  he  regards  as  the 
poorest  spot  in  his  field :  the  plants  had  no  competi¬ 
tion  there,  whereas  those  elsewhere  competed  with 
weeds  and  grasses  for  plant  food  and  moisture. 
Sweet  clover  thrives  best  where  it  possesses  a  vir¬ 
tual  monopoly  of  the  soil.  Another  probable  reason 
is  that  the  bare  spot  contained  more  available  lime 
than  the  surrounding  soil. 

* 

Announcement  is  made  of  a  gift  of  $1,000,- 
000  to  a  sehool  of  nursing.  The  purpose  of  this 
school  is  said  to  he  not  to  increase  the  number  of 
graduate  nurses  hut  to  offer  better  educational  fa¬ 
cilities.  At  least  two  years  of  college  work  are  re¬ 
quired  for  admission.  Bedside  skill  is  considered 
highly  important,  but  it  is  looked  upon  simply  as 
a  means  toward  the  more  important  end  of  han¬ 
dling  the  patient  intelligently  in  accordance  with 
his  physical  and  mental  condition.  No  one  should 
regret  any  addition  to  the  facilities  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  professions,  hut  it  is  a  matter  for  keen 
regret  that  great  gifts  for  educational  purposes  tend 
to  become  concentrated  in  a  few  notable  institutions 
and  that  others  of  less  reputation,  though  doing 
equally  valuable  work,  are  compelled  to  struggle  un¬ 
der  financial  handicaps.  The  time  is  here  when 
brilliant  leaders  are  less  needed  than  intelligent  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  lure  of  promised  “leadership”  has  been 
held  out  by  educators,  whose  thoughts  have  been 
upon  developing  master  minds  in  a  few  rather  than 
good  minds  in  many.  The  need  in  American  homes 
today  is  not  for  a  few  super-nurses,  with  college 
education  and  the  feeling  that  bedside  work  is  less 
important  than  “handling  the  patient  intelligently 
in  accordance  with  his  physical  and  mental  condi¬ 
tion.”  It  is  for  a  large  number  of  intelligent  young 
women,  with  or  without  college  education,  who  feel 
that  bedside  work  is  the  important  part  of  their 
calling  and  that  the  “physical  and  mental  condition” 
of  those  under  their  care  will  he  best  served,  not  by 
any  attitude  of  superiority  to  “non-professional” 
tasks  hut  by  the  intelligent  and  conscientious  appli¬ 
cation  of  simple  rules  of  bedside  care. 

* 

IT  IS  the  expressed  conviction  of  some  of  the  most 
extensive  users  of  draft  horses  and  tractors  on 
farms  in  the  Mid-West  that  net  results  in  dollars 
and  cents  will  eventually  determine  whether  farmers 
in  that  area  can  afford  to  dispense  with  horses. 
Sentiment  alone  cannot  save  the  horse.  He  must 
survive  on  his  merits,  in  terms  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  Horses,  however,  were  never  adequately 
appreciated,  from  a  utility  standpoint,  even  by 
their  most  zealous  ‘friends,  until  the  use  of  tractors 
demonstrated  that  there  are  times  when  and  places 
where  horses  alone  can  do  work  that  must  he  done. 
An  Illinois  farmer,  for  example,  who  has  been 
studying  his  own  records,  tells  us  that  in  several 
wet  Springs  he  has  done  field  wrork  with  drafters 
that  couldn't  have  been  done  with  his  tractor,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  softness  of  the  soil,  and  that  this  was 
the  most  important  work  of  the  year.  By  using 
horses  he  got  his  corn  and  Soy  bean  seed  into  the 
soil  from  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  he  could 
have  planted  them  with  a  tractor.  Corn  planted  be¬ 


fore  May  5  in  his  latitude  yields  15  bushels  more 
per  acre  than  that  planted  after  May  25,  and  the 
yield  of  Soy  beans  planted  after  May  decreases  as 
the  planting  date  advances.  Here  is  a  concrete  case 
which  inspires  our  Illinois  subscriber  to  say  that 
“for  an  emergency  like  this  I  can  afford  to  keep 
horses,  even  if  I  didn’t  use  them  at  any  other  time.” 

* 

I  read  that  article  on  the  Gilliflower  apple  and  would 
like  the  writer’s  address.  I  want  to  get  going  with  that 
variety  again.  J.  M.  T. 

Connecticut. 

E  KNOW  just  how  this  correspondent  feels, 
and  so  do  many  others.  The  taste  of  that  old 
purple  apple  lingers  in  memory.  A  few  of  these 
come  to  New  York  every  year.  We  see  them  in  lots 
of  one  barrel  here  and  there.  The  buying  public 
does  not  take  to  them  because  of  their  rather  spongy 
texture  and  what  they  call  insipid  flavor.  Apples 
that  are  firmer  and  bright  red  or  golden  yellow  have 
more  appeal.  Certainly  everyone  who  has  a  home 
orchard  might  well  take  a  chance  on  one  Gilliflower 
tree.  Someone  in  the  family  is  sure  to  like  it. 

X 

THIS  note  is  written  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  farm  “man  of  the  house,”  who  may  feel  at 
times  that  his  work  is  not  fully  appreciated.  The 
man  in  this  ease  is  away  on  business  for  a  week  or 
two.  His  wife  writes  us : 

My  husband  is  still  away,  and  I  am  amazed  to  find 
evidences  of  the  relaxation  all  round  the  farm.  It  is 
he  who  keeps  us  up  to  the  mark.  The  electric  light 
motor  has  fallen  back  nearly  half  in  its  compression, 
same  as  it  did  when  he  went  away  once  before.  And 
the  pigeons  let  two  of  their  babies  starve. 

We  know  this  farmer  and  are  aware  that  things 
around  the  place  are  kept  in  particularly  shipshape 
condition.  One  never  realizes,  until  absence  im¬ 
presses  it,  what  a  lot  of  things  there  are  to  think 
about  and  do  to  make  the  farm  and  household  go  on 
in  its  usual  tenor  until  Father  or  Mother  is  absent 
for  a  few  days. 

* 

A  VILLAGE  reader  with  a  small  flock  says  that 
one  of  his  pullets  frequently  lays  outside  the 
nest.  He  feels  annoyed  and  asks  what  can  be  done 
about  it.  Persuading  a  hen  to  do  something  that 
does  not  suit  her  present  desires  is  a  large  contract. 
Perhaps  the  pullet  will  become  more  conventional 
with  age.  We  should  give  her  time  rather  than  chop 
off  her  head,  as  our  correspondent  is  possibly  con¬ 
sidering.  In  most  flocks  there  are  some  eggs  laid 
on  the  ground  and  hens  in  the  egg  contests  lose 
credit  because  they  do  not  use  the  trap-nest.  The 
hen  in  nature  lays  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hatching 
the  eggs,  and  of  course  lays  them  in  one  place, 
which  is  her  nest.  The  incubation  idea  has  been 
so  largely  bred  out  of  modern  flocks  that  the  hen 
could  not  hatch  her  year’s  lay  if  she  desired. 

* 

NUTS  as  food.  Many  people  still  consider  nut 
eating  as  a  fad.  But  there  is  a  steady  increase 
in  nut  grove  area  here,  and  imports  from  foreign 
countries  continue  large.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  greater 
production  and  imports,  prices  continue  high,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  production  limit  has  nowhere  near  been 
reached.  We  are  glad  to  present  on  page  313  some 
pictures  and  notes  from  John  W.  Hershey,  who  is 
spending  considerable  time  trying  to  extend  the 
northern  limit  of  some  varieties.  This  seems  to  us 
very  creditable  work.  We  shall  have  further  pic¬ 
tures  and  descriptions,  of  desirable  or  promising 
nuts  from  time  to  time. 


Brevities 

Much  from  a  little  land — page  315. 

Nine  steamers  of  Argentine  wheat  were  sold  to 
British  millers  one  recent  day. 

A  butcher  running  a  city  shop  says  that  after  the 
day’s  hard  work  and  perhaps  some  worries,  “I  sit  down 
after  supper  and  go  visiting  with  my  friends  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  soon  forgetting  my  weariness.” 

Southeastern  Alaska  can  become  a  great  permanent 
paper-making  region  according  to  the  Forest  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Vast  forests 
of  pulpwood  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest  are  to  be 
managed  by  the  Government  for  a  never-ending  produc¬ 
tion  of  timber.  With  excellent  water-power  resources, 
tidewater  transportation,  and  a  climate  that  will  permit 
year-long  plant  operation  and  shipping,  say  the  Govern¬ 
ment  foresters,  the  region  is  a  natural  locale  for  a  paper 
industry. 

The  latest  official  compilation  recently  issued  dis¬ 
closes  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Canada  in  1928  was 
533.571,000  bushels,  about  33,000,000  more  than  the 
official  estimate  issued  last  November  and  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  the  first  time 
Canada’s  wheat  crop  has  passed  the  half  billion  bushel 
mark.  The  previous  record  crop  was  479.055,000  bushels 
in  1927.  The  average  yield  in  1928  was  22.1  bushels  per 
acre.  Oats  yielded  last  year  452,153,000  bushels  and 
barley  136,391,400  bushels. 
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State  Farm  Relief 

REPORTS  of  Governor  Roosevelt’s  speech  at 
Ithaca  last  week,  and  releases  from  Albany, 
indicate  that  the  farm-relief  problem  now  is  (1)  to 
abandon  the  State  property  tax,  (2)  reduce  the 
franchise  tax,  and  (3)  the  income  tax,  and  (4) 
adopt  a  gasoline  tax  on  gas  used  in  highway  vehicles 
and  retain  the  present  automobile  license  tax. 

The  State  property  assessment,  in  round  numbers, 
is  $27,000,000,000.  The  tax  rate  is  %  mill.  The 
property  tax  is  $13,500,000.  The  exact  farm  assess¬ 
ment  is  not  known.  It  is  combined  with  small  village 
assessments,  but  it  is  estimated  to  be  something  less 
than  $1,000,000,000.  The  farm  tax  would  be  about 
$500,000,  or  about  $3.50  a  year  on  the  average  farm 
values  at  $7,360.  Not  much  farm  relief  here. 

Farm  business  is  not  incorporated  by  actual  farm¬ 
ers.  The  corporation  tax  is  probably  now  $70,000,000. 
A  reduction  of  it  would  save  farmers  nothing. 

The  income  tax  is  estimated  at  $56,000,000.  Farm¬ 
ers  pay  little  if  any  of  it.  The  proposed  reduction 
of  $11,000,000  of  it  would  lighten  no  burden  for 
farmers  in  need  of  relief. 

The  auto  license  tax  amounts  to  $28,000,000. 
Farmers  pay  approximately  $2,000,000,  or  four  times 
the  saving  on  State  property  tax.  They  pay  more 
than  their  share  for  license  of  small  trucks. 

The  gas  tax  is  estimated  to  yield  $20,000,000. 
According  to  some  estimates,  farmers  would  pay 
$2,000,000  of  it.  Other  estimates  are  lower.  This 
again  would  be  four  times  their  saving  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  tax.  No  one  can  ever  know  how  much  of  the 
other  $18,000,000  will  be  shifted  on  the  farmer  as  a 
part  of  the  price  of  things  he  buys,  but  a  quarter  to 
a  third  would  be  conservative.  One  of  the  tricks  of 
governments  is  to  devise  forms  of  tax  which  we  pay 
without  knowing  it  is  a  tax.  If  it  is  political  expedi¬ 
ency  to  reduce  three  forms  of  taxes  now  paid  by  in¬ 
dustry  almost  alone,  a  gas  tax  may  be  a  necessary 
expediency  to  make  up  the  loss  to  the  State,  but  by 
what  rhyme  or  reason  is  the  performance  labeled  a 
measure  of  farm  relief? 

Farmers  have  always  paid  more  than  their  share 
of  the  taxes.  This  is  admitted.  Because  they  are 
obliged  to  sell  in  markets  where  prices  of  their 
products  are  manipulated  and  fixed  by  a  political 
system,  they  are  forced  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the 
indirect  tax.  They  are  willing  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  general  burden;  but  now  that  the 
wrongs  against  them  are  again  under  review  and 
admitted,  relief  on  one  hand  balanced  by  increases 
on  the  other  hand  is  not  enough.  The  basic  faults — 
unfair  assessments,  monopolized  markets,  pyramided 
— indirect  tax,  and  unfair  distribution  of  public 
funds — should  be  revealed,  and  demand  made  for  a 
full  and  complete  measure  of  justice. 


Milk  Stop  Orders 

R.  ANDREW  A.  REITWIESNER,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  in  the  City 
Health  Department,  writes  us  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

At  no  time  is  an  inspector  authorized  peremptorily 
to  exclude  a  dairy  on  the  first  inspection.  All  such  ex¬ 
clusions  must  come  from  this  office,  and  they  are  not 
made  without  a  true  bill  against  the  farmer.  This  gen¬ 
erally  means  that  action  is  taken  only  after  a  reinspec¬ 
tion  of  the  dairy  farm.  These  reinspections  as  well  as 
the  original  inspection  are  being  made  by  a  group  of 
men,  almost  all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  one  of  our 
agricultural  schools,  and  have  either  lived  on  farms  or 
are  well  grounded  in  dairy  work. 

This  is  to  us  an  entirely  new  interpretation  of  the 
inspector’s  powers. 

Since  the  inspectors  are  so  limited,  we  think  many 
dairy  farmers  will  testify  that  inspectors  often  ex¬ 
ceed  their  authority.  This  may  come  from  a  mis¬ 
taken  sense  of  their  responsibility.  As  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  “first  inspection”  means  at  the  time 
violations  are  first  noted  to  the  dairyman,  and  that 
no  peremptory  order  to  stop  shipment  is  valid  at 
that  time  or  until  after  a  second  inspection  is  made, 
and  an  exclusion  order  is  issued  from  the  New 
York  office.  This  would  seem  to  justify  the  farmer 
in  refusing  to  obey  the  “stop”  shipment  order  on 
the  first  inspection,  but  this  might  be  taking  the 
statement  too  literally.  We  are  simply  trying  to  get 
correct  information  for  the  dairy  farmer  on  these 
regulations,  and  to  create  a  better  understanding 
between  producers  and  the  City  Board  of  Health. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  amplify  these  rules  more 
definitely  a  little  later  on. 


Gas  Tax  for  Road  Traffic  Only 

It  is  a  pretty  sure  thing  that  a  two-cent  gas  tax  will 
F0™*:-.  I  suppose  the  money  is  to  be  used  for  road 
bJ»Wmg  that  is,  what  is  left  after  going  through  the 
omeial  bureaus.  If  this  tax  money  was  to  be  used  to 
improve  the  back  dirt  roads  that  the  majority  of  farm¬ 
ers  have  to  travel,  it  would  be  a  help  to  them,  but  I 
cio  not  believe  it  will  be  used  in  that  way.  I  do  not 
Deneve  that  the  proponents  of  this  tax  ever  expect  it 


will  help  the  farmers  to  any  great  extent.  There  had 
to  be  more  money  raised  to  support  the  great  army  of 
those  having  a  political  pull  and  new  jobs,  and  the  best 
way  to  raise  it  with  the  least  kick  is  to  tell  how  it  will 
help  the  poor  farmer.  The  real  benefit  the  poor  farmer 
will  receive  will  be  just  about  equal  to  that  he  receives 
from  the  other  costly  institutions  which  promised  him 
much  and  benefit  him  nothing.  m.  m. 

New  York. 

The  gasoline  tax  in  Florida  is  five  cents  a  gallon, 
which  is  high,  comparatively,  though  a  portion  of  this 
is  diverted  from  the  road  fund  into  the  school  fund.  Mr. 
Kerr,  of  Dunedin,  Fla.,  who  will  be  Representative  in 
the  new  Congress,  points  out  that  it  is  ridiculous  to 
tax  gas  used  for  tractors  on  the  farm,  or  for  stationary 
engines,  pumps,  etc.,  as  a  tax  on  such  gas  for  road  ex¬ 
pense  because  none  of  these  devices  are  used  for  road 
traffic,  and  consequently  causes  no  road  wear.  The  tax 
should  be  for  gas  used  for  traffic  vehicles  only. 

Florida.  m.  d.  f. 


Farm  Leases 

How  about  a  campaign  to  secure  long-term  farm 
leases,  which  in  most  cases  would  be  a  great  benefit 
both  to  landlords  and  tenants?  This  great  annual 
Spring  exchange  of  one  farm  for  another  surely  does 
nothing  but  harm  to  all  concerned.  When  taxes  are 
lowered  on  the  acres  of  land  planted  to  legumes,  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  will  be  done  towards  conserving  soil 
fertility.  george  m.  gelston. 

Nebraska. 

ONG-TERM  leases  are  desirable  when  tenant 
and  landlord  agree.  Leases  in  the  East  fre¬ 
quently  run  for  three  or  five  years,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  longer  term  lease,  provided 
both  tenant  and  landlord  agree  to  it  and  put  the 
terms  in  writing.  In  our  judgment  the  time  has 
come  when  taxes  should  be  levied  on  net  income  and 
not  on  farm  acreage.  Then  the  government  will  be 
interested  in  an  increased  farm  profit. 


Hunters  and  Pheasants 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  by  farmers  regard¬ 
ing  trespassers  and  hunters  doing  damage  to  farm 
property  in  different  ways,  but  now  comes  the  other 
extreme  to  aggravate  and  annoy  the  farmer;  viz.,  too 
many  pheasants.  In  my  opinion  the  amount  of  seed 
and  grain  consumed  by  pheasants  is  not  considerable 
compared  to  the  millions  of  harmful  insects,  weed  seeds, 
etc.,  they  do  away  with.  There  is  a  large  flock  of 
pheasants  harboring  this  Winter  below  my  barn,  and 
I  place  a  quantity  of  grain  near  their  rendezvous  now 
and  then  to  help  them  while  the  snow  is  deep  and  food 
scarce.  One  of  the  farmer’s  worries  is  over-production, 
yet  he  seems  unable  to  spare  a  little  for  the  worthy 
pheasants. 

By  way  of  relieving  this  loss  I  would  favor  increas¬ 
ing  the  bag  limit  on  pheasant  hunting  days  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  farmer  more  leeway  in  the  matter  of  killing  the 
birds  caught  in  the  act  of  destroying  crops,  but  as  to 
increasing  the  number  of  hunting  days,  never.  Four 
days  each  year  of  armed  invasion  and  incessant  can¬ 
nonading  by  obstreperous  hunters  with  their  dogs  is 
enough,  in  fact,  more  than  plenty.  Of  two  evils,  hunt¬ 
ers  or  too  many  pheasants,  give  me  the  pheasants 
every  time.  g.  m.  m. 

Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


Propaganda  and  Taxes 

Many  will  agree'  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  its  protest 
against  the  general  burden  of  farm  taxes.  Why  should 
this  country  have  an  ever-increasing  tax  rate  and  ever 
growing  bonded  indebtedness?  We  need  economy  in 
our  State  and  national  affairs,  but  the  town  and  county 
budgets  will  stand  watching,  too. 

Never  before  in  history  have  there  been  so  many 
alleged  friends  of  the  farmers  of  America  as  at  the 
present  time.  They  concoct  the  most  beautiful  schemes 
to  help  make  the  farmer’s  burdens  lighter  and  his  taxes 
heavier,  and  are  willing  to  expend  an  unlimited  amount 
of  soft  talk  and  lung  power  if  they  can  only  get  one 
hand  in  the  farmer’s  pocket. 

An  ever-increasing  army  of  experts,  specialists,  pub¬ 
lic  engineers,  health  officers,  agricultural  agents  and 
educators  are  waiting  with  numerous  schemes  and 
propositions  in  their  pockets  to  be  worked  out  at  public 
expense.  Taxes  or  bonds  are  all  the  same  to  them  so 
long  as  they  get  the  money.  These  super-intellectuals 
and  soft-job  hunters  and  their  hirelings  are  so  skillful, 
their  plans  so  well  organized  and  their  schemes  so  ef¬ 
fectively  concealed  in  skillful  propaganda,  that,  when 
they  swoop  down  on  an  unsuspecting  community,  the 
unwarned  and  unsuspecting  people  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  their  allurements.  These  propagandists  pose  as 
farmers’  friends,  but  such  friends  are  more  dangerous 
than  the  corn-borer,  bovine  tuberculosis,  or  any  of  the 
farmer’s  most  deadly  enemies. 

Altogether  too  many  publications  lend  their  columns 
to  help  deceive  their  unsuspecting  readers  by  printing 
this  propaganda.  So  cunning  and  crafty  is  their  propa¬ 
ganda  that  many  otherwise  sensible  country  jteople  are 
carried  off  their  feet  and  lend  aid  to  their  exploiters. 
They  are  sometimes  bought  by  cash  or  promises,  but 
frequently  they  become  so  enthusiastically  deceived  that 
they  help  carry  on  the  work  and  deceive  their  neighbors 
as  well  as  themselves. 

Too  many  schemes  projected  in  rural  communities 
are  not  demanded  by  farmers.  They  are  proposed  by 
uplifters  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  to  the  peril  of 
the  farmer  and  the  misfortune  of  the  community.  They 
create  an  ever-increasing  burden  of  taxation  for  the 
present  and  future  generations. 

Rural  people  must  learn  the  lesson  that  their  judg¬ 
ment  is  based  on  their  information.  If  they  form  an 
opinion  on  false  information  it  is  sure  to  be  wrong, 
and  an  opinion  once  formed,  even  if  an  error,  is  hard 
to  change.  But  when  farmers  wait  to  get  all  sides  of 
a  question  their  judgment  is  good.  If  they  take  more 
time  and  pains  to  get  full  information  on  plausible 
schemes  they  would  save  themselves  many  personal 
losses  and  much  burden  of  public  taxation  which  they 
must  help  pay.  g.  e.  8. 

New  York. 


Work  For  the  Idle  Boss 

I  would  like  to  offer  just  a  few  comments  on  the  idle 
boss  and  hired  man.  page  209.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  neople  placed  in  this  position  don’t  get  a  set  of 
broom  machinery  and  manufacture  brooms  during  the 


dull  seasons.  The  machinery  could  be  bought  for  very 
little,  according  to  what  was  wanted ;  material  could 
be  purchased.  The  finished  article  could  be  made  up  in 
several  hundred  dozen  lots,  and  disposed  of  to  large 
stores  or  dealers  at  just  wage  basis.  While  the  machin¬ 
ery  was  not  in  use  it  could  be  stored,  and  would  be 
none  the  worse  when  again  needed. 

As  prison  labor  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  so  far 
as  selling  brooms  on  the  open  market  is  concerned,  it 
will  be  a  far  better  proposition  in  the  future  than  it  wras 
in  the  past.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  farm¬ 
ers  and  farm  help  could  not  be  kept  busy  during  the 
dull  seasons. 

I  agree  with  you  when  you  say  that  you  could  not 
find  enough  room  to  publish  all  that  could  be  said  on 
this  subject.  The  above  is  only  one  idea,  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  it  could  be  put  into  practice  without  the  outlay 
of  a  big  lot  of  money,  and  could  be  made  a  paying 
proposition.  j.  m.  BURGIN. 

Pennsylvania. 


Plank  Stable  Floors 

I  have  always  been  a  dairy  farmer,  but  I  have  plank 
floors  in  my  cow  stable  in  good  repair,  with  a  3-ft.  space 
under  the  floor.  The  inspector  does  not  give  us  any 
score  on  a  wood  floor,  and  tells  me  it  will  have  to  be 
replaced  with  cement  in  a  year  or  so.  I  am  told  that 
the  barns  with  cement  floors  were  the  heaviest  losers 
in  the  T.  B.  test  last  Summer. 

The  inspectors  who  were  here  last  Summer  gave 
dairymen  the  rawest  deal  we  ever  had.  I  believe  in 
good,  clean  milk.  My  bacteria  count  has  been  low,  and 
it  is  always  delivered  under  the  temperature  limit,  yet 
they  propose  to  add  a  new  burden  of  useless  expense. 
It.  seems  that  it  is  not  enough  to  furnish  good  clean 
milk  unless  it  is  produced  according  to  the  formula  of 
men  who  never  milked  a  cow.  If  we  had  fewer  officials 
we  might  have  more  dairymen  and  less  need  of  appeal 
for  more  milk.  j.  c.  K. 

New  York. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  iii 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too 
long.] 

Approves  Income  Tax  Only 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciate  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  We  always  had  it.  My  father 
took  it,  and  I  have  now  taken  it  five  years  and  would 
not  be  without  it.  I  approve  what  W.  Bronson  Taylor 
said  in  his  article  on  “Tax  Incomes  Only.”  We  would 
like  to  live  on  our  place  until  we  die ;  but  with  things 
as  they  are,  we  are  not  sure  of  anything.  l.  d. 

New  York. 

The  new  egg  law  is  the  worst  outrage  that  has  been 
put  over  on  us  in  some  time.  To  have  to  candle  fresh 
eggs,  or  sell  them  for  less  than  market  price,  is  an  out¬ 
rage.  I  know  that  cold-storage  eggs  are  being  sold  for 
fresh  ones.  A  clerk  in  a  store  told  me  that  was  all  right 
as  long  as  they  were  candled.  Another  outrage  on  farm¬ 
ers  is  the  hunting  law.  Why  should  we  pay  four  or  five 
dollars  every  year  to  post  our  farms,  and  have  to  take 
insults  and  gibes  from  lawless  hunters  of  sheep  and 
poultry?  I  don’t  think  our  Governor’s  commission  sug¬ 
gested  very  much  to  help  the  farmers.  Suggesting  new 
offices  by  the  hundred  for  campaign  helpers  to  fill  on 
fat  salaries  is  a  poor  way  to  reduce  taxes.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

Grange  Approves  the  Plan 

The  Lennon  Grange  does  heartily  indorse  the  enaction 
of  a  Federal  law  to  authorize  a  national  system  for  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products.  Also  to 
make  the  tariff  on  agricultural  products  high  enough 
to  keep  out  foreign  farm  products  and  to  protect  the 
home  market  for  our  home  farmers, 

JAMES  BARNES, 

,,  H.  STEVENS, 

Michigan.  f.  c.  rexd, 

Committee. 

Farm  Relief 

I  believe  the  only  real  farm  relief  will  be  found  in 
the  diversified  system  of  farming.  The  average  farmer 
has  not  money  enough  to  place  his  eggs  all  in  one 
basket.  The  trouble  is  that  many  farmers  have  special¬ 
ized  with  but  little  money  in  the  bank.  If  the  crop  was 
a  failure,  so  were  they.  That  type  of  farming  is  the 
highest  form  of  gambling.  Diversification  would  reduce 
to  a  minimum  crop  surpluses  and  would  tend  to  stabilize 
farm  produce,  which  would  make  a  healthier  condition. 

If  the  Government  will  stop  draining  wet  land  and 
irrigating  dry  land  to  increase  production,  the  farmer 
might  get  somewhere.  We  have  too  much  land  now.  If 
we  didn’t  have  we  wouldn’t  produce  all  the  present  sur¬ 
plus  and  wouldn’t  have  to  build  so  many  storehouses. 
Trying  to  create  more  land  is  farm  defeat.  A  careful 
study  of  the  tariff  on  various  farm  products  in  this 
country  would  reveal  one  source  of  relief.  F.  b.,  jr. 

New  Jersey. 

Old  Talk  in  New  Dress 

Would  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  read  ideas  in  regard 
to  farm  relief  that  are  different?  I  hold  that  there  can 
be  no  farm  relief  under  our  present  system  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  without  raising  the  price  of  what 
the  farmer  has  to  sell,  or  lowering  the  price  of  what  he 
has  to  buy,  or  both.  The  farmer’s  greatest  outlay  is  for 
credit.  Then  interest  rates  must  be  lowered.  The  next 
is  transportation,  and  this  cost  must  be  lowered  also. 
Then  taxes  must  be  lowered  or  more  benefits  to  the 
farmer  must  be  derived  from  the  present  outlay.  We 
must  have  a  shorter,  less  expensive  route  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  We  have  adopted  many  banking  forms,  but  the 
farmer  has  always  been  discriminated  against.  We  have 
paid  out  millions  for  canals  and  “pork  barrels”  to  im¬ 
prove  and  cheapen  freight  rates  by  water  transporta¬ 
tion,  but  freight  rates  went  up.  If  farmers  could  borrow 
money  as  cheap  as  bankers  get  it,  it  would  be  farm 
relief.  If  the  farmer  could  ship  his  product  as  cheaply 
as  coal,  or  dressed  beef,  it  would  be  farm  relief.  If  the 
farmer  could  sell  his  milk  and  all  other  products  direct 
to  the  consumer  he  could  pay  the  actual  cost  and  put 
all  the  relief  he  needs  in  his  pocket.  Senator  Capper 
says  that  the  people  of  the  IT.  S.  are  in  debt  three  hun¬ 
dred  billion,  and  our  U.  S.  Treasury  says  we  have  less 
than  five  billion  dollars.  Can  we  ever  pay?  Will  the 
optimist  say  we  will  get  relief?  Will  the  pessimist  say 
we  will  plunge  on  to  universal  bankruptcy?  Watchman, 
what  of  the  night?  p,  \y,  Meredith. 

Clackamas  Co.,  Ore. 
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From  Day  to  Day 


My  Garden 


A  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,  God  wot ! 
Rose  plot, 

Fringed  pool, 

Ferned  grot — 

The  veriest  school 
Of  peace,  and  yet  the  fool 
Contends  that  God  is  not — 

Not  God!  in  gardens!  when 
the  eve  is  cool? 

Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign: 

’Tis  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine. 

- THOMAS  EDWARD  BROWN. 

(1830-1897) 

* 

A  SIMPLE  little  pastry  that  everyone 
likes  is  made  by  rolling  out  good  rich 
pie  crust  quite  thin,  then  sprinkling 
thickly  with  sugar  and  dusting  with  cin¬ 
namon.  Sprinkle  with  a  very  little  water 
and  roll  up  tightly  into  little  cylinders. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  If  liked,  a  thin 
coating  of  raspberry  jam  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sugar.  These  are  very  good 
for  a  lunch  basket  or  to  serve  with  coffee. 
* 

Here  is  a  little  Vienna  pastry  that 
will  be  enjoyed :  Rub  half  a  cup  of  but¬ 
ter  into  2(4  cups  of  flour,  stir  in  a  pinch 
of  salt,  2 y2  tablespoons  of  sugar,  the 
quarter  rind  of  a  lemon  finely  grated,  half 
a  teaspoon  of  ground  cinnamon  and  three 
egg  yolks.  Knead  into  a  smooth  pastry. 
Let  it  stand  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
then  roll  out  thinly  and  cut  into  eight 
squares.  Put  a  little  heap  of  home-made 
apricot  marmalade  or  strawberry  jam  in 
the  center  of  each,  moisten  the  edges  with 
beaten  white  of  egg  and  fold  each  over, 
so  that  you  have  little  oblong  turnovers. 
Brush  with  beaten  egg,  bake  in  a  tin  in 
the  oven  till  golden  yellow  and  sprinkle 
lightly  with  sugar  when  removed  from 
the  oven. 


homely  like  the  flowers  and  herbs  she 
picked  for  my  pleasure.  No  fashionable 
clipped  and  formal  garden,  be  it  ever  so 
grand,  has  ever  filled  me  with  half  the 
delight  and  pleasure  of  that  old-time  gar¬ 
den.  and  I  defy  any  gardener  to  produce 
one  that  will  be  a  better  expression  of  its 
owner,  or  one  that  can  rival  it  in  peace¬ 
ful  charm. 

Aside  from  conning  the  catalogs  and 
planning  my  outdoor  Summer  campaign, 
my  work  of  the  last  few  months  has  been 
routine  housework  and  the  rejuvenating 
of  old  dresses  and  chairs.  The  dresses  I 
did  myself,  but  the  restoring  of  the  chairs 
has  required  the  services  of  the  handy  boy 
who  made  the  hotbed.  I  had  almost  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
present-day  youth  who  combined  the  ver¬ 
satile  qualities  that  such  a  sobriquet  im¬ 
plies.  But  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  one — or,  rather,  he  found  us.  We 
had  a  number  of  chairs  that  had  in  their 
days  of  usefulness  boasted  cane  seats,  and 
several  rocking  chairs  with  backs  also  of 
this  material.  After  the  strain  of  being 
used  by  young  and  old,  fat  and  lean,  care¬ 
ful  and  careless,  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  they  had  one  by  one  developed 
yawning  cavities  where  once  had  been 
comfortable  support,  and  had  been  reluc¬ 
tantly  consigned  to  the  attic.  We  hunted 


White  Narcissus.  The  bulbs  are  placed 
in  a  shallow  bowl,  surrounded  by  pebbles 
to  keep  them  in  place,  and  the  bowl 
filled  with  water.  The  bulbs  are  then  put 
in  a  dark  place  until  the  roots  are  well 
established,  at  which  time  they  may  be 
brought  into  the  light.  The  roots  should 
be  kept  eoverau  with  water.  One  cannot 
tell  exactly  how  long  it  will  take  the 
bulbs  to  come  into  bloom.  Mine  were 
planted  December  1  and  the  flowers  were 
beginning  to  open  the  day  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  This  might  not  always  be  the  case, 
however. 

Some  customers  may  prefer  to  buy  the 
bulbs  before  they  are  ready  to  bloom.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  get  more  pleasure  from  watch¬ 
ing  the  plant  develop  than  I  do  from  the 
actual  blossom.  Therefore,  when  plan¬ 
ning  to  sell  these  for  Christmas,  I  would 
suggest  starting  the  first  bulbs  about 
Thanksgiving,  then  making  two  succes¬ 
sive  plantings  about  one  week  apart. 

The  bulbs  of  the  Paper  White  Narcis¬ 
sus  may  be  obtained  from  any  florist  or 
bulb  dealer.  One  should  buy  the  best 
quality.  Prices  will  vary.  I  was  able 
to  get  good  bulbs  for  75  cents  a  dozen 
and  bowls  at  10  cents  each.  Each  bowl 
contained  four  bulbs  and  sold  for  one 
dollar. 

One  may  also  buy  a  yellow  Narcissus 


Gardening  and  Other 
Thoughts 

Several  of  the  holidays  always  seem 
like  milestones  to  me,  marking  the  divi¬ 
sions  between  the  seasons.  After  the 
Fourth  of  July  it  seems  as  if  the  Summer 
had  passed  its  high  tide  and  wasturn- 
ing  toward  Fall.  Likewise,  after  Christ* 
mas  my  thoughts  turn  towards  Spring, 
even  though  I  know  that  the  coldest  part 
of  the  Winter  is  ahead.  This  Spring  for 
the  first  time  we  are  going  to  have  a  hot¬ 
bed.  Every  year  we  planned  to  get  one 
made  in  the  Fall,  but  something  always 
intervened.  This  year  we  said  it  must  be 
done,  and.  thanks  to  the  boy  who  helps 
around  our  home  with  the  tasks  that  aie 
too  heavy  for  my  sister  and  myself,  it  lias 
become  a  reality.  So  we  are  eagerly  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  having  early  lettuce,  and 
our  own  early  vegetable  and  flower  plants. 
Lately  seed  catalogs  have  certainly  rivaled 
“best  sellers’’  as  reading  matter  on  our 
library  table,  and  I  imagine  this  is  the 
case  with  most  people  who  love  the  soil. 
The  dream  garden  of  late  Winter  and 
early  Spring  provides  quite  as  much  joy 
as  the  real  one  later,  without  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  weeding,  watering  and  spraying. 

Our  space  for  flowers  is  somewhat  lim¬ 
ited,  and  we  now  have  a  goodly  supply  of 
various  shrubs  roses  and  perennial  flow¬ 
ers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  annuals,  hut 
yet  each  year  as  I  look  at  the  seed  cata¬ 
logs  I  am  tempted  to  try  some  variety 
that  has  not  as  yet  graced  our  garden. 
One  thing,  I  mean  to  plant  this  year 
some  of  the  flowers  that  can  be  dried  for 
Winter  bouquets,  such  as  Statice,  ama¬ 
ranth,  Chinese  lantern,  etc.  This  Winter 
we  had  to  depend  entirely  on  the  bright 
berries  of  our  barberry  shrubs.  They  are 
lovely,  but  I  feel  _  that  greater  variety 
would  be  more  pleasing.  Then,  too,  I  would 
like  to  try  some  of  the  newer  annuals 
that  look  so  alluring  in  their  bright  colors 
in  the  catalogs.  But  I  fear  that  if  I  in¬ 
dulge  my  desires  along  this  line  our  back¬ 
yard  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  crazy 
quilt.  Nevertheless  though  some  of  our 
amateur  gardens  might  horrify  a  land¬ 
scape  gardener,  we  who  make  them  get 
the  thrill  of  the  creator  and  the  joys  of 
watching  color  and  growth,  and  I  think 
these  simple  gardens  have  a  charm  of 
their  own.  At  any  rate,  we  love  and  cher¬ 
ish  our  floral  darlings  even  though  they 
are  not  always  artistically  arranged  and 
spaced  as  to  form  and  color. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  gardens  I  have 
ever  known  was  a  haphazard  affair  be¬ 
longing  to  a  dear  old  lady,  the  adopted 
grandmother  of  my  grandmotherless  child¬ 
hood.  There  was  not  a  single  perennial 
or  annual  flowering  plant  or  shrub  fa¬ 
miliar  to  her  day  that  was  absent  from 
her  trim  beds.  The  odor  of  thyme  and 
sage,  sweet  marjoram  and  Summer 
savory,  mingled  with  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  rose  and  Sweet  William,  and  the  un¬ 
forgettable  pungency  of  marigold  and 
daisy  odors.  I  can  never  forget  that 
mixed  fragrance,  nor  the  gentle  presence 
that  walked  among  them,  sweet  and 


If  We  All  Had  a  Kitchen  Like  This! 


far  and  wide  for  someone  to  re-cane  them, 
but  it  seemed  a  lost  art  in  our  vicinity. 
I  had  even  considered  getting  a  book  of 
instructions  and  some  cane,  and  trying 
my  hand  at  it.  But  time  had  always  been 
lacking,  so  when  the  boy  was  helping  me 
with  some  cleaning  and  saw  these  de¬ 
crepit  chairs  forlornly  waiting  for  repair, 
and  asked,  “Don't  you  want  those  chairs 
caned?  I  can  do  it."’  I  almost  fell  on  his 
neck  with  pleasure.  The  cane  was  ordered 
forthwith  from  a  mail-order  house,  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  starting  the  work. 
After  Avatching  the  process  for  some  time 
I  decided  not  to  add  chair  caning  to  my 
list  of  accomplishments.  Patience  and 
time  need  to  be  plentiful  if  one  wants  to 
do  this  work,  and  while  I  think  I  have  a 
fair  amount  of  the  former,  I  am  certainly 
short  on  the  latter  The  boy,  however, 
possessed  both.,  and  we  are  delighted  to 
be  able  to  use  our  chairs  again.  We  are 
especially  glad  to  have  the  two  old-fash¬ 
ioned  rocking  chairs  that  once  more  in¬ 
vitingly  wait  to  refresh  tired  bodies.  They 
are  much  more  than  mere  chairs  to  us. 
They  call  up  now  many  happy  memories 
and  visions  of  others  whose  favorites  they 
were  !  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  grace¬ 
less  overstuffed  chairs  of  shoddy  ma¬ 
terials,  that  the  salesman  assures  us  are 
“the  latest  thing.”  will,  half  a  century 
from  now,  be  cherished  by  the  children  of 
those  who  buy  them,  eli.en  johnston. 


that  will  grow  in  water.  In  the  catalogs 
these  are  listed  as  Polyanthus  Narcissus. 
While  the  growing  of  these  bulbs  is  a 
very  simple  matter,  it  may  be  a  harder 
task  to  find  a  market  for  them.  I  sold 
mine  through  the  Woman's  Exchange  in 
the  town  near  which  I  live.  I  think  that 
any  merchant  would  be  glad  to  take  them 
on  consignment.  If  one  is  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  a  village  or  on  a  much- 
traveled  thoroughfare,  a  small  sign  and 
a  bowl  of  flowers  in  the  window  should 
solve  the  problem. 

I  am  using  the  check  I  mentioned  to 
buy  imported  lily  of  the  valley  pips. 
These  are  said  to  bloom  one  month  after 
potting.  I  have  never  tried  them  before 
so  cannot  tell  how  they  will  turn  out. 
In  my  cellar  are  hyacinths,  tulips,  Free- 
sias  and  squills,  which  I  hope  to  bring 
into  bloom  for  Easter. 

Bulb  catalogs  will  give  a  list  of  the 
best  bulbs  for  forcing,  and  most  dealers 
publish  a  booklet  on  the  culture  of  bulbs. 
This  booklet  may  be  had  free  of  charge 
when  purchasing. 

I  trust  that  this  article  may  help  some 
women  who.  like  myself,  are  kept  at  home 
by  family  duties.  mrs.  j.  g.  e. 


Lone  Cypress  Thoughts 


Making  Money  at  Home 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  check,  not 
a  large  one.  but  the  first  money  I  have 
earned  since  my  marriage.  Therefore  I 
am  much  enthused  about  it  and  wish  to 
tell  other  farm  women  how  I  got  it.  This 
money  was  earned  from  the  sale  of  Nar¬ 
cissus  bulbs  started  in  bowls  of  pebbles 
and  water. 

I  believe  that  most  women  are  familiar 
with  the  simple  culture  of  the  Paper 


Our  Christmas  gathering  was  so  pleas¬ 
ant  the  “warmth  inside”  inspires  me  to 
place  on  paper  my  thoughts.  The  day 
was  ideal,  so  the  screened-in  porch-living- 
room-dining-room  was  out  spoken  in  its 
welcome,  decorated  with  Christmas  bells, 
centerpiece  of  a  small  heather  shrub 
growing  in  a  pot  covered  with  red  crepe 
paper.  The  small  tree  will  be  planted 
out  later.  Round  the  base  of  the  tree 
were  small  gifts  from  the  dime  store  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  streamer  of  narrow  ribbon 
extending  to  the  place  cards,  bits  of  paste¬ 
board,  white,  fancifully  cut,  at  each  place. 

The  guests  were  told.  “We  have  a 
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menagerie  here.  Each  one  will  find  his 
own  place,”  with  the  information  that 
the  initial  of  his  first  and  last  name  on 
the  card  to  represent  an  animal ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “Sagacious  Hippopotamus,”  was 
intended  for  the  one  whose  initials  were 
S.  H.  This  was  quite  a  bit  of  fun,  find¬ 
ing  places.  The  guests  included  two  re¬ 
tired  preachers,  five  teachers,  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  in  college,  high  or  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  two  retired  teachers  and 
a  lad  of  12  years. 

The  frozen  ground  and  snow  of  the 
Eastern  States  forms  a  contrast  to  our 
sunny  California.  In  glancing  out  of 
the  window  (Jan.  18)  I  note  steps  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  a  platform  built  in  the  top  of 
an  olive  tree,  which  has  been  growing 
about  35  years,  and  with  some  limbs  and 
loose  branches  removed  furnishes  a  place 
to  sleep  during  many  months  of  the  year. 

A  piece  of  canvas  arranged  so  it  can  be 
drawn  up  or  not  at  pleasure  and  an 
electric  light  bulb  at  the  head  may  be 
turned  off  after  one  is  adjusted  and  ready. 
And  such  drafts  of  pure  air,  such  views 
of  the  stars,  such  slumber !  How  re¬ 
freshed  one  rises  the  next  morning.  It 
is  cloudy  this  morning,  misty,  trying  to 
rain.  We  need  it  and  wish  much  for  it. 
Seems  as  if  California  has  so  much  sun¬ 
shine  it  is  hard  to  rain.  Some  gardens 
planted  in  October  has  furnished  many 
messes  of  fresh  greens,  Swiss  chard,  tur¬ 
nip  and  beet  tops ;  also  young  onions 
with  carrots  not  quite  ready.  However, 
they  are  always  in  the  market  with  all 
kinds  of  fresh  vegetables,  at  prices  gen¬ 
erally  not  prohibitive,  although  the  cu¬ 
cumber  used  in  the  Christmas  salad  cost 
20  cents.  It  was  a  large  one,  being  about 
10  inches  long  and  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter.  It  was  hothouse  grown,  and 
that  did  seem  like  a  good  deal  to  pay  for 
what  50  years  ago  was  considered  a 
vegetable  very  indigestible  and  of  little 
food  value.  Vitamins  have  since  come 
to  our  knowledge. 

The  oranges  on  the  navel  tree  keep 
suggesting  orange  marmalade.  However, 
the  old  has  not  been  entirely  used,  so  we 
are  slicin°-,  using  in  salads  with  English 
walnuts  grown  on  the  place,  or  just  eat¬ 
ing  as  we  wish.  The  lemon  tree  has 
borne  abundantly  this  year,  and  three  lug 
boxes  are  in  the  basement,  such  fine  ones, 
too. 

The  apples  from  our  few  trees  are 
mostly  gone,  so  yesterday  some  Delicious 
apples  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  notes 
temped  me  to  purchase.  They  are  good ; 
25  cents  bought  nine  medium-sized  ones. 

The  sermon  last  Sunday  had  a  thought 
that  came  home  with  me ;  that  we  are  too 
intent  upon  material  things ;  forgetting 
that  we  should  prepare  for  the  spiritual 
and  feed  partially  upon  spiritual  food 
daily.  We  get  so  busy  making  a  living 
we  forget  to  make  a  life. 

It  is  our  custom  at  the  Sunday  dinner 
to  have  Scripture  verses  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  members,  instead  of  the  blessing  or 
grace  which  is  given  at  other  times.  We 
like  that  because  it  gives  each  one  a 
chance  to  become  neighborly  with  his 
Bible,  and  the  children  a  need  to  learn 
Bible  verses. 

In  visiting  school  the  other  day,  one 
room  specialized  for  pupils  who  use  hands 
more  than  books,  interested  me  because 
of  the  glass  containers,  pickle  bottles, 
etc.,  being  beautified  with  bits  of  bright 
colored  paper,  many  different  kinds  from 
“ads.”  or  any  place  it  might  be  secured. 
After  being  harmoniously  blended,  the 
vase  was  given  a  coat  of  white  shellac. 
The  effect  was  pleasing,  the  cost  not  pro¬ 
hibitive. 

Years  ago  when  oldest  daughter  was 
an  infant  I  began  saving  scraps  of  her 
dresses.  This  continued  until  she  was 
16  when  a  break  in  finances  started  a 
wandering  and  changes.  However  a 
sizable  roll  was  kept  and  I  have  been 
cutting  into  pieces  4x4  in.  Twenty-five 
of  these  pieces  make  a  block.  The  blocks 
will  be  placed  together  without  other 
material.  Enough  blocks  are  cut  and 
pla'ced  all  ready  to  sew  in  a  box.  At  the 
pace  set  by  the  present  time  it  seems 
rather  slow  to  take  thimble,  thread  and 
needle  and  stitch  patiently  on.  Still  re¬ 
miniscences,  memories  and  thoughts  help 
to  make  the  work  a  pleasant  task  when 
the  spirit  moves. 

The  retired  pastor,  now  past  eighty,  is 
busy  pruning  apricots,  now  about  finished, 
carrying  out  brush,  clearing  grass  awaj 
from  beehives,  pruning  and  caring  for 
blaekberrv  thicket,  cutting  a  little  wood 
for  the  small  heater,  as  the  fireplace  is 
only  used  when  company  comes.  Despit " 
these  chores,  he  belongs  to  a  circulating 
library  among  half  a  dozen  preachers,  be¬ 
sides  reading  many  magazines  and  peri¬ 
odicals  that  come  to  the  home  He  also 
finds  time  to  trap  gophers  which  are  quite 
a  menace  to  trees  and  vegetation  if  they 
are  let  alone.  ,, 

I  have  an  SOS  call.  I  have  a  smaj 
liand-painted  china  cream  pitcher.  D> 
some  manner  the  handle  has  a  cracK 
across  it.  making  it  seem  unsafe  to  use 
it.  Years  ago  some  where,  I  heard  bon¬ 
ing  broken  chine  or  earthenware  in  milk 
for  hours  would  mend  it.  Can  anyone 
tell  me,  and  the  way?  ruth. 


The  Rainy-day  Box 

This  is  what  we  called  it  years  ago. 
Our  children  used  to  have  one-  and  be 
cause  of  the  fun  and  the  pleasant  memo 
ries  they  are  now  fixing  a  similar  one  tm 
the  entertainment  of  little  friends  who  an 
likely  to  visit  us  almost  any  time.  In' 
opening  of  this  box  will  not  be  dependen 
upon  rainy  weather,  however.  Its  con- 
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INCREASED  sales  and  bigger 
4-  production  have  enabled  us  to 
greatly  reduce  our  prices  on  the 
well  known  National  Fresh 
Water  Systems  without  any 
sacrifice  in  quality. 

You  get,  at  greatly  reduced  cost,  a  water 
system  that  pumps  from  one  or  more 
sources  at  the  same  time  —  from  well, 
cistern,  lake  or  stream;  that  delivers  600 
to  1200  gallons  per  hour  from  each  source, 
under  ample  pressure,  for  any  lift  up  to 
150  feet. 

Compressed  air  does  the  work.  There  is  no 
water  storage  tank.  Water  is  always  fresh 
—  pumped  as  used.  The  efficient,  depend¬ 
able  power  unit  can  be  placed  out  of  the 
way,  anywhere.  Compact,  neat,  quiet. 
Furnished  for  gas  engine  or  electric  power. 
Electric  system  is  entirely  automatic. 
EASY  TERMS.  4  to  12  months  to  pay 
for  system.  The  value  of  the  time  you 
save  will  more  than  meet  the  payments. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog. 
NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORP. 
282  Belleview  Place 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Subsidiary  of  National 
Brake  Electric  Com - 
pany,  Division  of  West - 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 


“Mothers- TryCMild 

Children's  Musterole 

J ust  Rub 
Away  Pain 

Of  course,  you 
know  good  old 
Musterole;  how 
quickly,  how  easily 
it  relieves  chest 
colds,  sore  throat, 
rheumatic  and  neu  - 
ralgic  pain,  sore 
joints,  muscles,  stiff 
neck  and  lumbago. 

We  also  want  you 
to  know  CHILDREN’S  MUSTEROLE 
—Musterole  in  milder  form.  Unexcelled 
for  relief  of  croupy  coughs  and  colds;  it 
penetrates,  soothes  and  relieves  without 
the  blister  of  the  old-fashioned  mustard 
plaster.  Keep  a  jar  handy.  It  comes  ready 
to  apply  instantly,  without  fuss  or  bother. 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package — a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam- 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 

lawrence-williams  CO. 

Established  50  Years  :  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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1L7* y  experiment  with, 
'unfamiliar  soaps  and  lotions 

Chtlcwa 

has  brought  relief  and  happiness  for  fifty  year* 
to  millions  all  over  the  world 
^oap  25c.  Ointment  25c.  and  50c.  Talcum  25c. 
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RlanlfPfQ  an(T  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
|¥T  |  uuuinClo  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct 

\JU  /y*\i  Rattintf  the  mill  if  you  have  no  wool, 

f?  Villi  Beautiful  Lroods  that  gives  satisfac- 

i  1  1/ Vi  Rnjipc  tion  and  long  wear.  Write  for  cuta- 
uirQT  log  and  samples.  Prices  reasonable. 

«tST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  0. 


tents  will  furnish  occupation  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  for  youngsters  at  any  time  from 
babyhood  to  school  age.  In  fact  there  is 
so  much  grading  and  so  much  assorting 
to  be  done,  I  believe  there  are  two  boxes 
in  process  of  being  tilled.  One  for  babies, 
containing  a  rattle  or  two,  a  rubber  or  a 
celiul  :d  ring,  several  big  spools  (with  all 
papers  removed),  a  silver  cup  and  a 
spoon,  a  rubber  ball  and  a  few  other  toys, 
all  capable  of  being  boiled.  In  this  way 
each  baby  has  only  sterilized  products,  a 
safeguard  much  needed  as  all  things  travel 
toward  the  mouth. 

New  or  different  things  almost  never 
fail  to  interest  children,  so  a  little  plan¬ 
ning  for  this  promises  freedom  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers  at  the  visiting  time. 

The  second  box  holds  several  smaller 
boxes.  The  unpacking  of  these  and  the 
repacking  and  fitting  of  covers  prolongs 
this  exercise  to  a  degree  that  insures 
peace  to  the  elders.  An  old  alarm  clock 
or  a  discarded  watch  amuses  the  boy.  A 
box  of  trinkets  pleases  the  girl.  One 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


755  —  For  Stout 

Figures.  Cut  iu  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  43,  44 

and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


711  —  Decidedly 

Youthful.  Cut  in 
sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
The  36-in.  size  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


717 — Tunic  Blouse. 
Cut  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40, 

42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  30-iu. 
size  requires  4>4 
yds.  of  40-in.  print¬ 
ed  material  with  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  plain 
material.  Ten  cents. 


Style.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  32  or  40-in. 
material  with  % 
yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


small  box  holds  a  tiny  tea  set,  another 
a  doll,  another  the  doll’s  clothes.  There 
are  picture-books,  a  pad  and  pencil,  and 
outline  pictures  with  several  sheets  of 
carbon  paper  for  transferring.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  boxes  of  big,  bright-colored 
puzzles.  A  full  set  of  dominoes  and  a 
set  of  construction  blocks  are  sure  to 
please  some  children,  and  the  fitted  pic¬ 
ture  boxes — one  within  the  other — are 
equally  attractive.  Besides  these  are  the 
regular  sets  of  blocks,  with  the  alphabet 
on  them. 

I  know  there  are  two  huge  envelopes 
containing  paper  dolls  with  costumes  com¬ 
plete,  and  I  know  there  is  a  top  in  a 
certain  box  and  a  little  old  music-box  in 
another.  After  Christmas  is  over  the  pret¬ 
tiest,  brightest  greeting  cards  are  selected 
and  those  containing  no  writing  on  the  pic¬ 
ture  side  are  pasted  together  and  trimmed 
evenly,  thus  making  a  double-faced  card. 
We  have  some  little  neighbors  who  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  slinging  paste, 
so  they  make  this  their  particular  pleasure 
when  they  come  in  to  see  us  after  the 
holidays.  ‘  The  cards  are  kept  together  in 
half-dozen  bunches,  and  they  find  their 
places  in  the  big  box.  Whenever  a  young 
guest  finds  his  amusement  in  the  boxes  it 
is  with  the  understanding  that  each  article 
is  to  be  returned  to  its  own  corner  when 
the  time  comes  to  leave. 

Mention  might  be  made  of  a  deep  drawer 
in  the  old  bookcase  that  holds  games : 
games  that  can  be  played  quietly.  There 
are  authors,  and  sets  of  other  cards  to  be 


^"Lifetime 
Copper Tub 


FLOTO-PLANE  WASHER 
FOR  THE  FARM  HOME 

Before  you  buy  any  washer,  investigate 
the  VOSS  (engine-powered)  Washer! 


You  will  find  that  the  VOSS,  which  sells  for  only 
$145,  is  priced  $5  to  $30  less  than  any  other  washer 
of  equal  quality 

You  mill  find,  as  thousands  of  other  farm  women  have 
found,  that  the  VOSS  has  every  worth-while  feature 
that  you  expect  in  a  modem  washer  And  in  addition, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  the  famous  Floto-Plane 
Agitator — an  exclusive  VOSS  feature. 

You  mill  find  that  it  will  wash  ALL  of  the  laundry 
cleanly,  quickly  and  safely,  at  the  lowest  cost  and  with 
minimum  effort  on  your  part. 

You  mill  find  that  every  part  of  the  VOSS  from  the 
Briggs  and  Stratton  gasoline  engine  to  the  Timken 
beanngs,  is  of  highest  quality,  designed  to  give  a  life¬ 
time  of  service 

You  mill  find  that  you  can  not  buy  a  better  washer 
regardless  of  the  price  you  pay 

SEND  COUPON  FOR 
FREE  FOLDER 

which  illustrates  and  describes  the  many  exclusive 
features  of  the  VOSS  Floto-Plane  Washer,  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  12  great  features  of  VOSS  supenority 
Send  the  coupon  NOW 


QUAJ 

washer 


There  is  a  Voss  dealer  nearby  COMPLETE 


VOSS  Floto-Plane  Washers 
may  also  be  had  equipped 
With  electric  motors 


VOSS  BROS.MFG.CO. 

DAVENPORI.IOWA 
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Save  Money  on  Your  Own 
Automobile  and  Truck  Insurance 
and  Still  be  Fully  Protected 


33  County  Farm  Bureaus  of  New  York 
State  insure  56  cars  in  the  Merchants  Mutual. 

30,000  Farmers  have  saved  from  $4.00  to 
$10.00  per  car  each  year  by  insuring  with  us. 

We  believe  the  residents  of  rural  commu¬ 
nities  represent  a  reliable  class  of  drivers. 

Therefore,  we  invite  you  to  enjoy  this  sav¬ 
ing  this  year  on  your  Public  Liability  and 
Property  Damage  Insurance  by  taking  your 
protective  policy  in  the  Merchants  Mutual. 

IV e  have  established  a  reputation  for 
the  prompt  fair  settlement  of  claims. 

Do  business  with  a  Company  repre¬ 
sented  in  your  own  locality. 

M  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Home  Office  ::  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


If  you  do  not  know  our  Agent  in  your  town, 
write  our  home  office  for  complete  information. 
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Buy  Your  Heating  Plant  MOW*) 

Enjoy  Real  Comfort  Next  Winter 

You  can  save  money  by  ordering  your  heating  plant  now  during  our 
Spring  Inventory  Sale.  We  have  a  limited  number  of  these  high  grade 
outfits  on  hand  that  we  are  offering  at  an  exceptionally  low  price  You 
will  have  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  a  similar  plant  next  Fall. 


Special  10%  Discount  Till  April  1 


STEAM 
HEATING 
PLANT 


Regular 

Price 


$175.00 
Vo™  1 7 .50 

50 


JVou> *157 


Complete  for  6-Room  House 

Hot  Water  Plants  at  Similar  Savings 

The  steam  heating  plant  at  the  exceptionally  low  price  of  only  $157.50, 
includes  six  radiators,  large  boiler,  pipes,  fittings  and  asbestos.  Tools 
loaned.  Blueprints  furnished  so  that  even  the  most  inexperienced  can 
easily  install  this  plant.  A  SMALL  DEPOSIT  WILL  HO L D  ONE  OF 
THESE  FINE  HEATING  PLANTS  FOR  FUTURE  DELIVERY. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  MODERN  \T  $£9  RK 

BATHROOM  Now  *5Z  bb 


Rp\'“'r  $58.50 
Vo“  5.85 


This  beautiful  3-piece  bathroom 
set,  consisting  of  enameled  bath¬ 
tub,  basin,  toilet  and  trap  com¬ 
plete  with  nickel-plated  fittings, 
was  $58.50 — now  only  $52.65 

Other  Bathroom  Sets 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
CATALOG  80.  It  contains  a  full 
line  of  heating  and  plumbing  sup¬ 
plies,  including  bathroom  and 
kitchen  equipment.  Learn  about 
our  prices  and  material  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 


Modern  _ 

Bathroom  Now  *52.65 

Backed  by  our  5 -Year  Guarantee 

All  Freight  Charges  Prepaid. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO. 

254  West  34th  Street  New  York  City 


EXCESS  ACID 
SICKENS— GET 
RID  OF  IT! 


Sour  stomach,  indigestion,  gas.  These 
are  signs  which  usually  mean  just  one 
thing ;  excess  acid.  The  stomach  nerves 
have  been  over-stimulated.  Too  much 
acid  is  making  food  sour  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines. 

The  way  to  correct  excess  acid  is  with 
an  alkali.  The  best  form  of  alkali  for 
this  purpose  is  Phillips  Milk  of  Mag¬ 
nesia.  Just  take  a  spoonful  of  this  harm¬ 
less,  almost  tasteless  preparation  in  a 
glass  of  water.  It  works  instantly.  The 
stomach  becomes  sweet.  You  are  happy 
again  in  five  minutes!  Your  heartburn, 
gas,  headache,  billiousness  or  indigestion 
has  vanished ! 

Know  Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia  and 
you’re  through  with  crude  methods  for¬ 
ever.  It  is  the  pleasant  way — the  effi¬ 
cient  way  to  alkalinize  the  system ;  to 
relieve  the  effects  of  over-acidity. 

Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia  has  been 
standard  with  doctors  for  over  50  years. 
25c  and  50c  bottles  at  all  drug  stores. 
Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 

“Milk  of  Magnesia”  has  been  the  U.  S. 
Registered  trade  mark  of  the  Chas.  H. 
Phillips  Chemical  Co.  and  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  Chas.  H.  Phillips,  since  1875. 

Wanted -To  Buy 

Old  Envelopes  with  U.  S.  stamps  on  them 
used  before  1S80.  High  cash  prices  for  envel¬ 
opes  with  pictures  of  flags,  soldiers,  mottos 
on  them  used  duringCivil  War.  Look  through 
old  correspondence  for  them — then  write  for 
interesting  information  free.  Address  R.  N. 
Rice,  2652  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS ! 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washiug  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower 
terms — year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  5  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters— $33.75  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30 -day 
Free  Trial.  860-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


“A  Kalamazoo, 

Direct  to  You” 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbr  . 

90' 


Yon  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 

?:rade,  artistic  wall  paper 
or  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  nsual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  121  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'“'''CORNS 


to  end 


played  something  like  authors ;  one  has 
pictures  of  famous  castles,  another  set 
has  animals,  and  yet  another  has  birds. 
There  is  a  table  croquet  and  a  backgam¬ 
mon  board  (with  checkerboard  on  other 
side) .  There  are  dominoes  and  jackstraws. 
Finally  there  is  a  big  roll  of  pages  torn 
from  different  magazines.  These  contain 
suggestions  for  an  evening’s  fun  or  for  a 
real  entertainment,  so  there  is  a  satisfied 
feeling  of  “preparedness” — to  fit  any  age ! 

PHYLLIS  PERRY. 


What’s  New  for  Kitchens? 

Part  I 

When  it  comes  to  kitchen  conveniences 
I  think  it  would  take  a  book  really  to 
treat  them  adequately,  and  then  it  would 
never  be  complete,  as  always  there  are 
new  ones  coming  on  the  market.  I  am 
sure  there  is  nothing  quite  so  fascinating 
as  a  visit  to  a  completely  stocked  kitchen¬ 
ware  department.  Let  us  take  a  fleeting 
glimpse  into  one  and  see  what  there  is 
that  may  help  us  in  our  daily  tasks. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin, 
but  our  eyes  are  first  caught  by  the  bright 
colors  of  the  enamelware.  Tea  kettles, 
saucepans,  double  boilers,  and  dishpans  vie 
with  one  another  to  attract  your  atten- 


Flour  Sifter  Used  With  One  Hand 

tion.  They  may  be  had  in  green,  yellow, 
red  and  blue.  Some  even  have  a  different 
color  inside,  as  blue  outside  and  buff  in¬ 
side,  the  price  range  on  these  depending 
somewhat  on  the  make.  One  of  the 
larger  stores  recently  however  had  a  sale 
of  the  many  articles  of  Spanish  red  for 
as  low  as  79  cents  an  article.  The  en¬ 
semble  being  the  style  it  has  penetrated 
to  the  kitchen,  and  you  have  your  smaller 
tools  to  match  the  others.  Handles  of 
colors  come  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  mixing 
spoons,  can  openers,  potato  mashers  and 
such.  There  are  some  stainless  steel 
kitchen  tools  that  come  only  in  one  color, 
but  that  color  will  fit  into  many  kitchens, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  stainless  is  a 
feature  not  to  be  overlooked  by  one  who 
has  scoured  kitchen  things.  They  have 
pearl  gray  handles  with  blue  tips. 

Recently  I  had  given  to  me  a  small 
aluminum  coffee  percolator  that  was  most 
attractive  with  a  handle  of  apple  green, 
and  the  knob  of  the  glass  top  was  given 


Why  endure  nagging,  painful  corns,  callouses  or  bunions! 
Comtitape,  the  marvelous  new  medicated  tape  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  end  the  pain  instantly,  promptly  absorb  the  hard, 
painful  surface  and.bring permanent 
foot  comfort.  Money  back  if  not  de¬ 
lighted.  Safe,  antiseptic  medication 
cannot  harm  most  delicate  tissues. 
Large  spool.  $1.00  postpaid.  Widely 
used  by  foot  specialists. 

Comtitape  Lab.,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


RUG  RAGS 


Colored  with  the  New 
“PERFECTION"  Dyes 
makes  beautiful  Rag  Car¬ 
pets  and  Rugs.  “PER 
FECTION”  DYES  COST  LESS  and  are  BETTER, 
All  fashionable  shades,  full  size  package,  any  color, 
postpaid,  10  cents,  3  for  25  cents,  16  for  $1. 
SPECIAL  OFFER :  Cut  out  this  ad .  and  send  with  ten 
cents  for  a  full  size  package  New  Black,  Turkey  Red, 
Copen  Blue,  Turquoise  Green  or  Old  Rose  (your 
choice)  and  we  will  also  send  a  full  size  package  of 
any  other  color  you  wish  FREE.  Agents  wanted.' 
W.CUSHING  &  CO.,  DOVER-FOXCROFT, MAINE 

RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials . Cane .  Cano  Web 

ltush . Fibre  Bush  . Splints . Beed . New 

illustrated  instructions  for  Re-Seating  Chairs  with  Cane, 
Rush,  Splintand  Reed.  lOcents.  Price  List  Free.  II.  II. 

I*EHEIN$,  S58  Shelton  Ave,,  New  Haven,  Conn, 


Pie  Pan  With  a  Handle 

just  a  dab  of  the  same  green.  Just  a 
little  touch,  but  enough  to  lift  it  out  of 
the  ordinary.  You  may  see  them,  or  if 
you  want  touch  up  your  old  one  make 
believe  it  is  new  again. 

Have  you  ever  wished  you  could  stir 
a  cake  as  you  sifted  in  your  flour?  There 
are  two  flour  sifters  on  the  market  for 
just  such  use.  One  has  a  hinged  grip 
which  you  squeeze  with  one  hand,  the 
other  has  a  handle  similar  to  the  usual 
sifters,  which  you  squeeze.  This  sifter 
does  not  scatter  flour  and  has  a  double 
screen.  The  handles  may  be  had  in  col¬ 
ors.  It  costs  $1  but  is  strongly  made  and 
will  last  a  lifetime.  When  you  want  to 
be  very  special  there  is  a  checkerboard 
cake  tin  to  bake  your  cake  in. 

For  those  who  have  trouble  with  pie 
crust  and  want  it  to  remain  rigid,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  making  meat  pies,  there 
is  a  novel  pie  pan  with  pieces  that  sup¬ 
port  the  crust.  They  are  slipped  out  be¬ 
fore  serving  the  pie.  This  pie  pan  comes 
for  regular  pastry  and  for  deep  dish  pies. 

The  combination  saucepan  is  another 
blessing.  The  parts  may  be  used  singly 
or  together,  all  on  one  burner  of  the 
stove.  It  has  two  top  pans  for  vegetables 
and  underneath  a  pan  for  the  meat  and 
another  vegetable  pan.  The  handles  are 
on  either  side,  which  makes  it  easy  to 
hold,  and  are  of  the  heat  resisting  type. 

What  of  a  teakettle  you  can  use  as  a 
double  boiler  as  well?  It  is  designed  to 
place  a  saucepan  under  the  cover,  making 
it  the  combination. 

Knife  sharpeners  are  part  of  our  kitch¬ 
en  equipment,  and  the  newest  ones  of 
course  have  handles  of  color.  They  are 
like  those  that  may  be  screwed  in  place. 
There  are  several  -steel  disks  between 
which  you  draw  your  knife.  They  really 
sharpen,  and  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

Something  which  is  not  new,  but  I 
think  worth  mentioning,  comes  to  my 
mind  as  I  speak  of  knives ;  it  is  a  glass 
knife.  I  like  to  use  one  for  cutting  up 
fruits  which  are  apt  to  discolor  when  cut 
with  the  ordinary  kitchen  knife.  These  can 
be  bought  very  cheaply  and  are  sharp.  I 
also  find  it  convenient  for  doing  grape¬ 
fruit.  You  may  prefer  a  device,  though, 
that  removes  the  center  more  easily,  and 
costs  only  ten  cents. 

Tongs  to  use  in  getting  hot  pans  out  of 
the  oven  may  be  had.  They  are  made  in 
a  larger  size  for  grasping  baked  potatoes 
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and  drawing  them  forth  without  burning 
your  fingers.  A  kitchen  brush,  useful  for 
vegetables,  comes  with  a  hooked  end  to 
be  used  for  pulling  pans  from  the  back 
of  the  hot  oven. 

Really  we  almost  wonder  if  the  aver¬ 
age  kitchen  can  hold  all  of  the  attractive 
things  to  be  had.  Vegetable  bins  that  are 
in  several  sections  arranged  in  stair-like 
fashion  are  made  of  metal  with  numerous 
holes  having  the  appearance  of  cane  seat 
ing.  I  need  hardly  say  they  are  in  col¬ 
ors.  I  think  them  especially  practical, 
for  you  can  always  see  what  you  have 
and  vegetables  keep  much  better  when 
they  are  so  the  air  can  circulate  through 
them.  These  bins  I  have  seen  priced  from 
$2.79  to  $5.50. 

Stools  and  step-ladders  combined  are 
handy.  The  top  is  firm,  and  the  steps  may 
be  turned  up  for  use  by  turning  the  stool 
upside  down.  You  discover  then  there 
are  steps  which  form  the  braces  between 
the  legs.  For  safety’s  sake  the  steps 
have  rubber  treads.  There  are  several 
forms  of  this  combination,  but  this  is  the 
best  looking  step-ladder-stool  I  have  seen. 

HARRIET  WESTON. 


Vermont  Notes 

“Where  are  your  tippets?”  This  was 
the  question  asked  our  men  when  they 
went  to  town  on  a  squally,  windy  day. 
How  long  has  it  been  since  you  saw  a 
tippet,  or  a  woman  wearing  a  hood?  I 
saw  a  woman  with  one  on  a  windy  day 
in  late  Fall  and  it  certainly  did  look 
sensible. 

Another  beautiful  day  last  Autumn  we 
went  to  look  for  ferns  and  took  “the 
Road  to  Yesterday,”  or  was  it  the  Day 
before  Yesterday?  We  found  ourselves 
near  the  home  of  a  dear  friend  whom  I 
had  not  visited  for  about  30  years.  As 

we  drew  near,  L -  said,  “See  the  well 

pole  and  bucket !”  It  was  a  Land  of 
Delight  to  him  and  husband,  and  although 
there  were  modern  conveniences,  there 
was  also  a  foot  stove,  the  flint-lock  car¬ 
ried  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  a 
cane  carved  from  a  whale’s  jawbone 
when  an  ancestor  was  shipwrecked  just 
off  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  hand-woven 
work  was  all  interesting,  but  best  of  all 
to  me  was  a  scarf  of  old  linen. 

Our  hostess  was  past  four-score,  but 
“my  grandfather  raised  the  flax  from 
which  it  is  made.  It  was  originally  a 
straw-bed  tick.”  It  had  been  kept  and  a 
daughter  found  a  use  for  it. 

There  were  beautiful  old  dishes.  “This 
is  my  grandfather’s  old  cider  mug,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  not  much  of  a  man  in 
those  days  who  could  not  drain  it  at  one 
drink.” 

No  camera  ever  made  could  have  done 
justice  to  L.’s  look  of  amazement.  When 
we  were  on  a  road  again,  “Tell  me  the 
young  folks  of  today  are  worse  than  they 
used  to  be !”  he  exploded.  “Show  me  a 
young  fellow  of  today  that  could  do 
that!” 

You  have  his  opinion  of  the  good  old 
days;  can  you  blame  him? 

A  friend  writes  of  rabies  in  another 
State.  You  remember  we  Vermonters  had 
our  scare  two  years  ago.  Perhaps  others 
may  be  glad  to  read  that  scientists  are 
studying  “what  seems  to  be  a  new  disease 
in  dogs.”  Yet  our  collie  and  English  shep¬ 
herd  both  seem  to  have  had  this  trouble, 
and  we  are  wondering  if  in  many  cases  it 
were  not  this  instead  of  true  hydrophobia. 
The  dogs  (ours  and  some  others)  would 
begin  to  bark  wildly,  howl  and  then  run 
madly,  bump  into  anything  in  its  path 
but  never  try  to  bite.  Then  as  reason 
returns  they  act  ashamed,  then  are  like 
themselves  until  another  attack,  but  they 
increased  in  violence  and  frequency.  One 
dog-lover,  quite  an  expert,  advised  us 
when  we  had  another  dog  to  give  worm 
remedies  once  a  month,  saying  worms 
were  to  blame  for  most  dog  diseases.  Two 
others  said  their  experience  was  that 
overfeeding  was  to  blame  for  most  puppy 
illnesses. 

Gardeners  are  wondering  how  the 
plants  will  come  through  this  Winter. 
We  depend  mostly  on  snow  for  a  cover¬ 
ing.  and  last  year  we  had  but  little  snow 
and  it  left  some  plants,  especially  roses, 
weakened,  and  every  letter  received  lately 
from  New  England  asks,  “How  do  you 
expect  gardens  will  winter?” 

I  confess  I  don’t  know,  but  l  am  study¬ 
ing  catalogs  with  a  view  to  strong  grow¬ 
ing  annuals  to  fill  in  where  perennials 
may  be  dead.  Two  years  ago  the  straw¬ 
berry  beds  wintered  well  and  the  local 
market  was  flooded  with  them,  but  last 
Winter  was  severe  on  berries  and  some 
growers  had  only  a  scant  supply  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  we  fear  the  same  may  be  true 
this  season.  But  the  sun  is  shining,  the 
air  is  cool  and  crisp  and  the  youngsters 
will  soon  come  from  school  with  a  good 
appetite  for  supper.  mother  bee. 


Hints  for  Children’s  Parties 

Who  doesn’t  remember  her  first  party? 
The  stiff  ruffled  dress,  the  long  black 
stockings  and  of  course  a  hair  ribbon. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  new  sash,  too,  tied 
in  a  stunning  bow,  and  mother’s  best 
brooch.  Don’t  you  remember  the  rows 
of  starched  little  girls,  too  conscious  ot 
good  clothes  to  have  a  good  time?  And 
the  food  they  gave  us  to  eat — ample  for 
thrashers,  or  sawmill  hands  at  least  • 
Fried  chicken,  mashed  potatoes,  jellies, 
preserves,  pie  and  topping  all,  a  big  disn 
of  ice  cream  and  two  or  three  kinds  ot 
cake ! 

Nowadays  when  I  have  occasion  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  group  of  children  as  I  do  two 
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or  three  times  a  year,  I  try  to  have  every¬ 
thing  as  easy  and  informal  as  possible, 
and  the  refreshments  are  of  the  simplest 
sort.  I  have  found  the  best  way  to  get 
my  party  started  is  to  tell  a  story.  All 
children  love  stories,  and  if  it  is  told 
quickly,  stressing  the  action,  and  omit¬ 
ting  the  adjectives,  the  party  will  begin 
with  a  laugh. 

There  is  the  story  about  the  mule  that 
froze  to  death  on  the  Fourth  of  July  be¬ 
cause  the  weather  was  so  hot  it  started 
some  popcorn  to  popping  in  an  old  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  corn  popped  through  the  roof 
and  fell  on  the  sleeping  mule  who  thought 
it  was  snow,  and  consequently  shivered 
and  shook  until  lie  froze  to  death !  I 
don’t  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
this  classic  but  it  is  a  never-ending  source 
of  joy  to  the  children.  Whenever  things 
begin  to  drag  or  they  are  weary  from 
some  active  game,  I  say  :  “Did  you  ever 
hear  the  story  about — ”  and  they  get  in¬ 
terested  at  once. 

A  hunt  is  usually  one  of  the  features 
of  my  parties,  eggs  at  Easter,  red  bells 
at  Christmas,  miniature  firecrackers  for 
Fourth  of  July,  and  hearts,  of  course,  for 
Valentine’s  Day.  These  are  hidden  about 
the  rooms,  and  each  child  is  given  a  pret¬ 
ty  box  or  basket  to  hold  her  trophies.  The 
alarm  clock  is  set  for  a  certain  time,  and 
when  it  goes  off  the  hunt  is  over.  There 
is  a  reward'for  the  child  who  found  the 
greatest  number,  or  sometimes  to  vary 
things  a  little  I  give  the  prize  to  the  one 
that  found  the  fewest. 

Cross  questions  and  silly  answers  are 
also  enjoyed,  the  questions  and  answers 
being  prepared  beforehand.  A  question 
is  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  labelled 
No.  1,  and  the  answer  is  also  marked  No. 
1.  Then  the  children  aro  lined  up  in  two 
rows,  facing  each  other,  the  two  slips 
marked  No.  1  are  given  to  the  first  cou¬ 
ple,  No.  2  to  the  second  couple,  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  When  the  game  begins 
the  first  couple  clasp  hands,  one  asks  her 
question  and  the  other  replies,  and  the 
two  that  can  maintain  the  most  sober 
countenances,  and  not  laugh  are  the  win¬ 
ners.  Such  questions  as :  “Why  has  a 
cow  four  legs?”  and  the  answer,  “Five’s 
too  many,”  will  usually  send  the  children 
into  gales  of  laughter.  One  should  draw 
on  neighborhood  events  and  familiar 
names  in  making  up  the  questions. 

Fortune-telling  is  another  thing  the 
children  enjoy.  The  fortunes  may  be  in 
a  grab  bag,  a  fish  pond  or  be  passed  out 
by  a  witch  or  a  gypsy.  If  they  are  neat¬ 
ly  lettered  on  correspondence  cards  the 
children  will  consider  them  great  treas¬ 
ures.  Anyone  can  make  up  suitable  jin¬ 
gles.  Some  I  have  used  are : 

“You  will  make  a  fortune  raising 
chickens, 

And  drive  a  car  to  beat  the  dickens.” 

“Some  shall  dance  and  some  shall 
sing,  . 

And  some  shall  write  a  book ; 

But  you  will  stay  at  home  all  day, 
And  be  a  famous  cook.” 

Or  to  come  down  to  prose  : 

“You  will  ride  in  a  wheelbarrow  and 
wear  diamonds. 

You  will  be  the  world’s  most  famous 
player — of  basketball !” 

Another  thing  that  amuses  the  young¬ 
sters  even  if  they  have  seen  it  before  is 
this :  I  have  a  head  made  from  an  old 
sack  stuffed  with  cotton  that  I  decorate 
in  different  ways  with  wigs,  hats,  false 
faces  and  so  on.  A  big  umbrella  is  pressed 
into  service  and  an  old  sheet  is  slipped 
over  the  upper  part  so  it  will  drape  down 
in  folds,  and  the  false  head  is  tied  firmly 
to  the  top  of  the  umbrella.  Then  some 
child  creeps  under  the  sheet,  grasps  the 
umbrella  handle  and  the  stunts  the  crea¬ 
ture  is  capable  of,  startles  all  of  us. 
Sometimes  we  start  with  the  umbrella 
raised,  making  quite  a  wide  body  for  our 
friend,  and  after  pretending  to  drink 
from  a  bottle  labeled  “antifat”  the  child 
inside  lowers  the  umbrella  and  the  lady 
grows  suddenly  thin.  It  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated. 

As  for  refreshments,  they  are  always 
of  the  simplest  kind.  Graham  cracker 
and  peanut  butter  sandwiches,  or  sand¬ 
wiches  made  from  rounds  of  white  bread 
cut  out  with  a  baking  powder  can  and 
put  together  with  any  sweet  filling  are 
always  enjoyed.  There  are  always  a  few 
pieces  of  good  candy  and  some  little  cakes 
or  cookies  to  eat  with  the  fruit  salad  or 
molded  gelatin.  I  find  gelatin  molded  in 
gem  pans  and  served  with  sliced  bananas 
and  a  spoonful  of  grated  pineapple  is  a 
favorite.  There  is  never  anything  rich 
or  heavy. 

The  time  always  slips  away  rapidly  at 
these  little  gatherings,  the  hostess  is  al¬ 
ways  as  much  surprised  as  the  guests 
when  the  clock  points  to  4  :30,  and  there 
is  a  general  scramble  for  coats  and  rub¬ 
bers.  Let’s  give  a  party !  CORAH. 


Dried  Fruits 

Prune  Pudding.  —  Four  well-beaten 
eggs,  add  one  quart  of  milk,  one-half  cup 
of  sugar,  one-lialf  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla  and  one  cup  of  cooked 
prunes  cut  in  pieces.  Stir  all  together. 
Place  in  baking  dish  and  set  in  dish  of 
hot  water.  Bake  slowly  until  custard  is 
firm.  This  is  a  simple  custard  with 
prunes  in  it ;  some  who  will  not  eat  plain 
custard  will  relish  this,  and  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  children.  One  may  use 
prunes  in  tapioca,  rice  and  bread  pud¬ 
dings. 

Prune  Jello. — Dissolve  a  package  of 
orange  “Jello”  in  a  pint  of  boiling  wa¬ 


ter.  Prepare  one  cup  of  stewed  prunes 
cut  in  small  pieces.  When  “Jello”  is  cold 
and  still  liquid  whip  to  a  consistency  of 
whipped  cream  and  add  the  prune  pulp 
and  two  tablespoons  of  granulated  sugar. 
This  is  a  favorite  jelly,  vu-y  dainty  and 
easily  made  if  one  has  the  prunes  all 
canned.  I  am  sure  the  whole  family  will 
enjoy  this. 

Prune  Pie. — One  cup  cooked  prunes, 
one-lialf  cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch,  one  cup  water,  juice  of  one 
lemon,  three  tablespoons  water,  one-half 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Remove  stones  from  prunes ;  if  there  is 
not  a  cup  of  juice  add  more  water  to 
make  one  cup  of  juice.  Add  sugar  and 
lemon  juice  and  cook  10  minutes.  Add 
the  cornstarch  dissolved  in  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  cold  water  and  cook  two  min¬ 
utes.  Cool ;  add  vanilla  and  cinnamon. 
Bake  with  two  crusts.  This  is  my  hus¬ 
band’s  favorite  pie. 

Prune  Souffle.  —  Two  cups  stewed 
prune  pulp,  juice  of  one  lemon,  three- 
fourths  cup  of  sugar,  whites  of  four  eggs. 
Whip  whites  of  eggs  very  stiff.  Beat  in 
sugar,  lemon  juice  and  add  prune  pulp. 
Turn  into  an  oiled  baking  dish,  bake  in 
brisk  oven  ten  minutes.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

Prune  and  Rice  Croquettes.  • —  Have 
ready  a  dozen  cooked,  stoned  prunes,  half 
of  them  cut  into  quarters,  the  other  half 
left  whole,  two  cups  of  well-cooked  rice. 
Melt  one  tablespoon  of  butter,  add  two 
tablespoons  of  flour;  when  blended  pour 
on  gradually  one-half  cup  of  milk.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire,  pour  slowly  into  one 
slightly  beaten  egg.  Add  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  and  one  tablespoon  of  sugar, 
and  stir  this  into  the  rice.  When  cooled 
slightly  form  into  croquettes,  roll  in  fine 
crumbs,  then  brush  over  with  a  little 
beaten  egg.  Fry  in  hot  fat  or  brown  in 
a  greased  pan  in  oven.  When  done  place 
a  prune  on  each  and  serve  with  prune 
sauce. 

Prune  Sauce. — Mix  one  teaspoon  of 
eornstarcu  with  two  tablespoons  of  sugar 
and  add  the  juice  drained  from  the 
prunes.  Mix  well  and  begin  to  cook.  As 
it  thickens  add  boiling  water  to  make  it 
the  right  consistency,  about  one  cup. 
Cook  five  minutes,  add  the  chopped 
prunes.  If  preferred  the  quartered 
prunes  may  be  mixed  with  the  rice  and 
when  croquettes  are  done,  they  may  be 
rolled  in  powdered  sugar  and  served 
plain  without  sauce. 

Apricot  Dumplings. — To  one  cup  of 
cooked  apricot  pulp  add  a  cup  of  apples 
sliced  very  thin  and  one-ha  f  cup  of  sugar. 
Make  dumplings  as  follows  :  Mix  and  sift 
one  cup  of  flour,  two  teaspoons  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  of 
salt,  and  one-half  tablespoon  of  sugar. 
Mix  two  tablespoons  of  shortening,  add 
milk  to  form  a  soft  dough.  Roll  about 
one-fourth  inch  thick.  Cut  in  four-inch 
squares.  On  each  square  put  a  spoon  of 
fruit  mixture,  fold  up  the  four  corners, 
moisten  the  edges  and  press  together. 
Make  incisions  in  the  tops,  brush  with 
milk  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
the  apple  is  done,  about  one-half  hour. 
Serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Dried  Apple  and  Raisin  Pie. — To  two 
cups  of  cooked  dried  apples  add  one  cup 
of  seedless  raisins.  Mix  together  and 
bake  with  two  crusts.  Raisins  are  good 
added  to  apples  in  the  Spring,  when  they 
taste  flat,  for  pies  or  for  sauce. 

Dried  Peach  Marmalade. — Wash  two 
pounds  of  dried  peaches,  then  soak  in 
enough  water  to  cover  over  night.  In  the 
morning  remove  the  skins,  but  use  the 
juice,  add  to  the  peaches  and  juice  a  can 
of  grated  pineapple.  Let  simmer  one- 
half  hour.  Then  measure,  and  to  every 
cup  of  fruit  add  three-fourths  cup  of 
granulated  sugar.  Return  to  the  fire  and 
simmer  gently  until  thick,  stirring  fre¬ 
quently.  Put  into  jelly  glasses. 

Dried  Apple  Brown  Betty. — Place  al¬ 
ternate  layers  of  cooked,  chopped,  dried 
apples  and  bread  crumbs  in  an  oiled 
baking  dish,  having  crumbs  on  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Add  cinnamon  and  sugar  to  each 
layer  of  apples.  Pour  two  cups  of  hot 
water  evenly  over  all.  Bake  one  hour. 
Serve  with  caramel  sauce. 

Caramel  Sauce.  —  Caramelize  one- 
fourth  cup  of  sugar.  Mix  one-half  cup 
of  sugar  with  one  teaspoon  of  corn¬ 
starch,  and  add  one  cup  of  boiling  water, 
stirring  constantly ;  add  two  teaspoons 
of  butter  and  caramelized  (browned) 
sugar.  After  it  has  boiled  five  minutes 
remove  from  fire.  MRS.  r.  c.  de  lyne. 
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THE  new  National  Bellas  Hess  Spring  and  Summer  Style 
Book  is  now  ready — and  besides  being  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  Style  Book  we  have  ever  prepared,  it  brings 
to  you  this  surprising  and  welcome  piece  of  news  !  You  no 
longer  pay  a  single  penny  for  postage  on  anything  |you 
order  from  this  book.  We  pay  all  postage  charges.  Think 
of  the  saving  that  means  to  you  !  Send  for  your  copy  to¬ 
day.  Use  the  handy  coupon  below  and  mail  it  at  once. 
When  the  Style  Book  arrives  and  you  begin  going  through 
its  300  pages  you  will  think  you  are  viewing  a  New  York 
style  show.  The  latest  and  most  distinctive  creations  of 
clever  New  York  designers  have  been  assembled  in  this 
National  Bellas  Hess  Collection  of  women’s  and  Children’s 
Dresses,  Coats,  Millinery,  Shoes,  etc.  You  will  like  the  smart 
clothes  for  men  and  boys.  Dainty  underthings  for  women 
and  girls  and  exquisite  little  clothes  for  baby.  Pretty  cur¬ 
tains  and  draperies  to  freshen  up  the  home — and  wonder¬ 
ful  values  in  the  practical  and  necessary  bed  linens,  table 
linens  and  towels.  All  kinds  of  new  and  beautiful  yard 
materials  to  fashion  dainty  cummer  dresses.  All  at  prices 
that  give  you  very  worthwhile  cash  savings.  Your  money 
will  go  further  and  you  will  be  delighted  with  your  pur¬ 
chases  as  well  as  with  your  savings.  That  we  guarantee. 
Your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded  if  you  are  not  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied  with  everything  you  buy  from  National  Bellas  Hess.  And 
remember  we  pay  the  postage  on  every  purchase  you 
make  from  us. 


Grated  Potato  Hop  Yeast 

Reading  the  recipe  for  hop  yeast  in  a 
former  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  would 
like  the  inquirer  to  try  my  recipe,  that  I 
have  used  many  years,  but  it  is  really 
the  same  recipe  that  my  mother  used. 

Pare  and  grate  six  medium-sized  pota¬ 
toes.  Put  one  coffee  cup  of  dried  hops 
into  two  quarts  of  hot  water  and  allow 
them  to  boil  10  minutes.  Put  the  grated 
potatoes  into  a  basin  or  kettle,  and  strain 
over  it  the  boling  hop  water,  stirring  un¬ 
til  it  thickens  and  looks  transparent. 
Then  add  one-half  cup  each  of  sugar  and 
salt  and  one  teaspoon  of  ginger.  Then 
pour  into  a  larger  basin  or  bowl,  and 
when  lukewarm,  put  in  one  cup  of  old 
yeast  or  two  cakes  of  dried  yeast  which 
has  been  softened  in  one  cup  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Then  cover  and  allow  to  ferment 
several  hours,  stirring  it  down  when  it 
comes  up  to  top  of  vessel.  Then  put  it 
into  a  jar  or  fruit  cans,  cover  tightly,  and 
stand  in  a  cool  place. 

Save  one  cup  of  this  yeast  to  start 
with  next  time.  mrs.  F.  c.  8. 


Again  we  urge  you  to  send  for  this  splendid  big  Style 
Book  now.  Use  the  coupon  below  which  is  for  your  own 
convenience.  It  brings  the  book  to  you  absolutely  free. 
Join  the  ranks  of  the  six  million  people  who  are  buying  the 
quick,  satisfactory  and  economical  National  Bellas  Hess  way. 
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Your  Cows-and  the  Other  Fellow’s 

Ever  stop  to  think  that  no  two  herds  have  just 
the  same  requirements,  as  regards  the  grain 
ration?  Down  the  road  from  you  Bill  Jenkins 
is  growing  alfalfa.  Bill’s  cows  produce  well  on 
a  grain  mixture  of  only  18%  or  20%  protein. 

But  you’ve  never  been  able  to  grow  anything 
better  than  timothy  and  a  little  clover.  Your 
cows  need  a  22%  or  24%  mixture.  What  of 
it?  That’s  nothing  to  worry  about. 

The  thing  to  worry  about — the  most  impor¬ 
tant  question — is  to  feed  the  ration  that  gives 
your  cows  all  the  nutrients  they  need,  as  eco¬ 
nomically  as  possible.  Whether  you  have  to  buy 
a  20%  or  a  24%  mixture,  that  mixture  will  be 
an  economical  and  efficient  one  if  it  contains 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

as  a  big  protein  ingredient.  Why?  Because 
Diamond  is  an  all-corn  feed,  containing  over 
80%  of  total  digestible  nutrients,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  40%  of  protein  which  is  of  high  di¬ 
gestibility  and  of  good 
quality  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion  ...  If  you  buy  a  ready- 
mixed  ration,  look  for  Corn 
Gluten  Meal  in  the  list  of 
ingredients.  If  you  mix 
your  own,  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies. 

Do  you  want  good  formulas  ?  Write: 

RATION  SERVICE  DEPT. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO., 

17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence— 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  — 
or  Plain— made  in  3  to  6-£t.  heights 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog, 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  Burlington,  N.  J. 


now  is  SUPEW-Oalvanlxod  with 
99  92-100  per  cent  pure  zinc,  same 
high  quality  as  on  TELEPHONE 
Wire.  Amazing  values  in  Farm, 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints, 
Roofing.  Factory  to  you.  12-to-24 
Hour  Service.  ,  VVe  Pay  tha 
Freight.  Write  'or  Free  Catalog 
BROTHERS,  Dept.  230  Munch,  Ind. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-324  Dennison  Bile.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Don’t  Lose 

the  quarter 
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These  new,  soft-surfaced  dilators  keep 

open  and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while 
the  medicated  ointment  quickly  heals  the 
tissues.  For  positive  results  in  treating 

Spider,  Obstructions.  Cut  or  Bruised 

Teats,  Hard  Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor’s 

Dilators  on  hand.  Rounded  end  for  easy 
insertion;  absorbent  texture  carries  heal¬ 
ing  medication  into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat 
Keeps  It  Open 

36  Dilators,  packed  in  jar  of 
medicated  ointment,  mailed 
postpaid  for  $1,  if 
your  dealer  does 
not  have  our  prod¬ 
ucts  in  stock. 

Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 


DR.  H.  W,  NAYLOR 
Dept.  S  Morris.  N.  Y. 


DR. NAYLOR'S 

Medicated v 

TEAT 

DILATORS 
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Grubs  and  Cattle 

The  cattle  grub  appears  in  the  backs 
of  cattle  at  this  time  of  year.  Farmers 
should  go  over  their  herds  during  this 
season  and  remove  the  grubs  from  their 
backs.  This  will  greatly  reduce  the  harm¬ 
ful  effects  of  the  grubs  during  the  coming 
Summer  and  Winter.  Usually  three  grub- 
bings  about  a  month  apart  will  get  all  of 
them.  In  doing  this,  simply  go  over  the 
backs  carefully,  and  squeeze  out  all  the 
grubs  that  have  come  to  the  surface  and 
bored  the  holes  through  which  they 
breathe  and  later  escape. 

The  extent  of  the  pain  suffered  while 
the  grubs  are  burrowing  through  the 
flesh  of  the  animal  can  scarcely  be  de¬ 
termined.  When  they  hatch,  the  larvae 
bore  through  the  skin  and  enter  the  body 
in  the  immediate  area  of  the  egg  deposi¬ 
tion.  This  is,  of  course,  more  or  less 
painful,'  and  the  irritation  thus  caused 
sometimes  requires  weeks  to  heal.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  proved  that  cattle  free 
from  grubs  will  make  about  5  per  cent 
greater  gains  during  this  period  than  in¬ 
fested  cattle.  The  economic  seriousness 
of  the  grub  to  buyers  of  cattle  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  is  connected  with  the  presence  of  the 
larvae  in  the  backs  of  the  animals  and 
the  injury  that  they  have  done  to  the 
hide  by  boring  holes  through  it.  The 
presence  of  the  larvae  in  cattle  carcasses 
is  marked  by  yellowish,  bloody,  jelly-like 
or  -watery  areas.  They  may  have  a  slight 
olive  or  greenish  color.  In  any  event, 
these  indications  are  always  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  carcass  and  comparatively 
shallow.  These  patches  must,  however, 
be  pared  away  before  the  carcass  can  be 
marketed.  Where  the  infestation  is 
heavy,  this  paring  and  its  subsequent 
waste  are  considerable. 

The  loss  in  the  value  of  hides  due  to 
grubs  can  be  more  nearly  figured  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  than  in  any  other.  It  is 
customary  in  most  places  to  call  a  hide 
“grubby”  when  five  or  more  grub  holes 
occur.  The  difference  in  price  between 
“grubby  hides”  and  sound  hides  is  usual¬ 
ly  about  one  cent  per  pound. 

Methods  of  control  have  been  logically 
confined  to  the  destruction  of  the  grubs 
as  they  occur  in  the  backs  of  animals.  At 
no  other  stage  in  their  life-history  does 
the  cattle-owner  have  so  good  a  chance  to 
get  at  them  and  destroy  them.  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  larvae  may  be  accomplished 
by  hand  extraction  with  or  without  for¬ 
ceps.  Certain  materials,  used  as  washes, 
powders  and  ointments,  or  as  injections, 
may  give  good  results.  Derris,  used  as  a 
wash,  ointment  or  a  powder ;  iodoform, 
used  as  an  ointment ;  pyrethrum,  as  an 
ointment ;  benzol  and  carbon  tetrachlo¬ 
ride.  as  an  injection ;  and  tobacco,  as  a 
powder  or  nicotine  dust,  are  among  the 
most  effective  materials.  Systematic 
treatment  of  all  infested  cattle,  either  by 
extraction  or  the  use  of  insecticides,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  practical,  and  in  order  to  be 
most  successful,  the  method  adopted 
should  be  used  at  intervals  not  to  exceed 
30  days,  if  started  in  January. 

One  cattle  area  in  Virginia  has  made 
definite  progress  in  the  elimination  of 
these  grubs  by  going  over  the  herds  three 
times  during  the  Winter  at  intervals  of 
one  mont  ',  and  destroying  all  grubs  that 
can  be  squeezed  from  the  backs  of  the 
cattle.  So  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no 
satisfactory  repellent  that  can  be  used  to 
keep  the  flies  from  depositing  their  eggs 
(from  which  the  grubs  come)  on  the 
bodies  of  the  cattle. 

■  The  task  of  running  cattle  through  a 
chute  or  fastening  them  in  a  stanchion 
to  remove  grubs  is  not  very  difficult  to 
carry  out.  It  will  mean  dollars  and  cents 
to  cattle-owners  in  the  form  of  added 
peace  and  comfort  in  the  herd,  and  in  the 
form  of  increased  beef  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  KENNETH  A.  CLARK. 

University  of  Maryland. 


Cattle  in  Alaska 

Efforts  to  breed  cattle  that  will  be  “good 
rustlers”  and  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
Alaska  have  engaged  much  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Territory.  For  dairy  pur¬ 
poses  the  Mantanuska  Station  has  crossed 
the  Galloway  with  the  Holstein-Friesian. 
For  beef  production  the  Fairbanks  Sta-> 
tion  is  trying  to  produce  a  breed  of  hardy 
cattle  by  crossing  the  Asiatic  yak  with 
Galloway  cattle. 

The  dairy  crossbreds,  according  to  H. 
W.  Alberts,  director  of  Alaska  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations,  “are  _  good 
rustlers  and  well  adapted  to  the  climate. 
Selective  breeding  is  being  carried  on  -with 
the  crossbreds  to  develop  a  strain  com¬ 
bining  the  milking  qualities  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesians  with  the  vigor  and  rustling 
ability  of  the  Gallo-ways.  In  milk  produc¬ 
tion  the  crossbreds  do  not  yet  equal  the 
Holsteins,  but  the  milk  is  richer  in  but- 
terfat.  , 

“At  Matanuska  some  attention  has  been 
given  to  agricultural  extension,  with  the 
result  that  a  creamery  has  been  opened 
at  Curry,  and  is  operated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  railway  in  connection  with  its  hotel. 
Thus  a  market  for  dairy  products  has 
been  established  for  farmers  along  the 
railway.” 


“Is  he  a  good  rabbit  dog?”  inquired 
the  hunter,  after  inspecting  the  animal. 
“I’ll  say  he  is !”  the  dealer  replied  with 
pride.  “You  should  have  seen  the  way  he 
went  after  my  wife’s  new  sealskin  coat !” 
— American  Legion  Monthly. 


It's  Cured 

*  standard  16%  feed  for  oyer 

•  ore  Used  in  the  leading 

free  booklet  containing  complete 
information  for  dairymen. 

ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING  CO. 
[Dept.  34  Brook,  Bldg.  Chcago.  Ill - 


Hit 


WRITE  TODAY 
dairy  booklet 


Cows  Give  MORE  Milk 

Cows  like  Fords  Milker — give  milk  freely. 
Used  on  prize  herds.  Thousands  in  satisfac¬ 
tory  use.  Equal  in  quality  and  work  to  any 
milker,  and  costs  less.  Finest  construction,  and 
completely  guaranteed.  You  can  cut  your 
milking  time  in  half  with  a  Fords  Milker. 
Many  models  and  sizes. 


& 

! 


Send  for  Catalogue  No.  60 

Fords  Milker 


Electric  or  gas  engine 

MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
2 1 3-  r  5  N.  Desplaines  Sl,  Chicaga 


•  Lightning;  Proof  ^  i  I  !  !•#  I  pH@  ffl 

ARMED  INGOT  IRON  ££to 


It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
ateel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog •  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  45  Middletown,  O. 


Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing,  Furnaces, 
Cream  Separators.  Paints,  etc.  My  catalog  is  free.  All  prod- 
ucts  guaranteed— 24  hour  shipping  service.— Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WlRECO.Dept.43Q8  .Cleveland.O. 


mimii  miniiiniimimn  imimiiimmiin 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Live  Stock  Sales 

March  25. — Holsteins.  Allen  G.  Bru- 
backer,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.;  S.  T. 
Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 

^ 11  April  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St  Louis,  Ill.;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale ;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Nov.  5-6.— --Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis.;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ;  James 
R.  Garver,  manager. 


Shorthorn  Trade  News 

G.  A.  Betteridge,  Bunceton,  Mo., 
writes :  “The  bull  trade  is  good,  but  there 
is  not  much  demand  for  females.” 

Ralph  Grieves  &  Son,  Saranac,  Mich., 
write :  ‘There  is  a  good  demand  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock  in  this  section  and  any  kind  of 
grade  dairy  cow  will  bring  .$100  and  up.” 

Chas.  A.  Olsen,  Spring  City,  Utah, 
writes :  “I  have  sold  a  few  bull  calves 
this  Winter.” 

J.  E.  McClure,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  writes: 
“Harrison  Bros,  of  this  county  have  just 
sold  two  Polled  Shorthorn  bulls  to  men 
who  have  never  before  had  a  purebred 
bull.  This  represents  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  purebred  sire  efforts.” 

F.  B.  and  W.  W.  Strickler,  Craig,  Mo., 
write:  “We  exhibited  a  load  of  Short¬ 
horns  at  Omaha.  We  raised  every  one 
of  the  steers  that  we  showed,  and  all  were 
eligible  to  registration.  We  raised  all  the 
feed  they  ever  had.  They  sold  at  $18.50 
a  cwt.,  and  netted  over  $200  a  head.  They 
were  not  quite  18  m  nths  old.” 

Ray  A.  Harden,  St.  Johns,  O.,  writes: 
“Bull  calves  are  moving  as  fast  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  use.”  ^  ^  .  , 

George  J.  Baker  of  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  writes:  “We’ve  just 
had  a  good  lot  of  live  stock  meetings 
here.  The  State  Shorthorn  breeders  again 
elected  W.  W.  Brown  of  Amenia  presi¬ 
dent  and  Wm.  Guy  of  Amenia  secretary.” 

Wm.  A.  Budasill,  Rapidan,  Va., 
writes:  “The  demand  for  Shorthorns  is 
growing,  particularly  for  the  milk  strain 
Butterfat  in  Virginia  is  a  big  item,  with 
nearly  every  farmer  selling  some  butter- 
fat.  The  Shorthorn  is  the  cow  for  this 

situation.”  „.  ^ 

Wm.  Guliek  &  Son,  Ness  City,  Kan., 
write:  “There  is  plenty  of  feed  m  our 
country,  and  cattle  are  doing  well.  We 
have  sold  onr  young  bulls  early. 

Ralph  Stucky,  Belgrade,  Mont.,  writes i: 
“This  valley  could  easily  be  made  a  Short¬ 
horn  stronghold.  Good  females  reason¬ 
ably  priced  should  sell  readily. 

Will  A.  Davis,  Oakland,  la.,  writes : 
“Business  is  good  at  higher  prices.” 

L.  E.  Oldham,  Xenia,  O.,  writes : 
“There  is  an  increased  call  for  Short¬ 
horns.” 

Wendel  Petri,  Agawam,  Mont.,  writes : 
“The  Shorthorn  business  is  fine.  My 
bull  calves  are  selling  well.” 

E.  D.  Chatfield,  Goodland,  Kan., 
writes:  “The  bull  trade  here  is  strong. 
I  have  had  more  inquiries  than  bulls.” 

E.  R.  Purintun  &  Son,  Temvik,  N.  D., 
write :  “The  Shorthorn  business  was  good 
last  Fall.  I  Lave  sold  bulls  over  West¬ 
ern  North  Dakota.  Polled  Shorthorns 
sold  first.” 

Alf  Higgins,  Zwingle,  la.,  writes  :  The 
demand  for  bulls  is  very  good.  Short¬ 
horn  bulls  are  scarce,  most  herds  having 
been  sold  owing  to  hard  times.”  J.  L.  T. 


Raising  Calves  in  Winter 

I  want  to  raise  two  calves  this  Win¬ 
ter.  Our  only  cow— a  farrow  cow— is 
five  years  old.  Would  some  of  her  milk 
be  all  right  for  the  calves?  What  kind 
of  grain  should  I  feed,  after  some  time, 
and  would  oats  be  all  right?  w.  c.  a. 

Acra,  N.  Y. 

It  will  be  all  right  to  give  the  milk 
from  the  farrow  cow  to  the  calves.  It 
should  be  skimmed  after  the  calves  are 
two  weeks  old,  and  if  the  supply  is 
limited,  be  sure  the  calves  have  all  the 
water  they  want  to  drink.  For  grain 
feed  for  young  calves,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  mixture  of  30  lbs.  of  whole 
ground  oats,  30  lbs.  of  cornmeal  or  homi¬ 
ny  feed,  30  lbs.  of  whole  bran  or  mid¬ 
dlings  and  10  lbs.  of  old-process  linseed 
oilmeal.  Calves  will  usually  begin  to 
eat  this  mixture  at  two  to  three  weeks 
of  age,  and  will  also  eat  and  should  have 
some  fine,  well-cured  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay.  H.  H.  w. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D 


CPDDETC  for  killing  rats 
rtnnCItf  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  *5.00. 
Keinales,  *5.50.  Pair,  *10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  *6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


OI  IlNP  A  DIPC  for  sale;  large  breeders.  *1.50 
*  *viO  each;  smaller,  *1  00  each  A, 
A.  SHERWOOD,  79  School  Street,  New  London,  Conn. 


2000  MILK  GOATS 


Kearney  Milk  Coat  Co. 
Onego,  N.  Y. 


W onted  For  Zoological  purposes — female  Bt 
»„,„UCU  Peafowl  and  Woods  Fox.  WIL 
RANDALL,  The  Ark.  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Wood 

Stave 

Concrete 

Stave 

Tile 

Steel 


You  Owe  it  to  Yourself  to 
Write  Today  for  Our 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  for  15  DAYS 

Early  Buyers  !  Big  Savings  !  Write  Promptly  ! 


No  Obligations  on  Your 
Part  to  Buy. 


A  Card  Will  Bring  You 
Our  Offer  FREE. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


4. 


and  with  it  greater 
opportunities  for  the 
1  farmers  who  are 
Wa  breeding  Ayrshires. 

•,  Ayrshires  are  most 
\  economic  producers 
of  4 °fo  premium 
<it  milk,  the  choice  for 
J  nursery,  hospital 
V*  certified  and  select 
L'  retail  trade. 

Ayrshires  are 
;  . J  hardy,  vigorous  rus- 
tiers  of  perfect  type. 

It  will  be  a  great’ 
gP  day  for  you  when 
■  j  Ay shi res  are  on 
your  farm. 

Write  for  booklets 

9G  Center  Street 


Milk-Strainer-Discs 


aoo  DISCS 

$150 

POSTPAI  D 


Send  check  or  money  order  for  300— 6X” 
Best  Quality,  Pure  Cotton,  Sterilized  Discs 
with  Paper  Separators,  postpaid. 

Prickett  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  R,  Hampden,  Mass. 


SWINE 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  *85.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  *50.00,  *75.00  and 
*100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  V. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  Sows  nnd  Boar  Pigs  of  Grand  Champion  Breeding, 
Richard  E.  Wais  -  Lebanon,  New  Jersey 


REG.  DUROC  S WINE sale8 

F.  M.  Pattliigrton  A  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


OH  I  O  RUp-fpr  Whitpe  Choke  Piq*.  110.75  up. 

Improved  UnCSUSI  If  HUBS  K.  II1LL,  Seneca  Palin,  N.  Y 

Registered  spotted  Poland  china  hogs  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Write  your  wants.  BR00KSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Virginia 


PURO 


STRAINER  DISCS 

are  made  of  pure  snow-white,  long 
staple  cotton,  instead  of  the  usual 
cotton  wadding.  Even  density  antk 
thickness  all  over;  no  thin  spots  to 
pass  the  finest  sediment.  Puro 
Strainer  Discs  strain  faster  and 
cleaner.  Better-grade  milk  pays 
you  a  premium  for  using  this 
improved  sanitary  filter.  Order  one 
box  and  be  convinced.  300  6- 
\  in.  discs  in  sanitary  contain¬ 
er  postpaid  $1.80;  600,  $3.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
HOWARD  BROS.,  Pine  St.,  S.  Sbaflshury.Vt. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica  5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldfl.,  PH1LA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  elean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May-Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Beoret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  saint  FARM*.  II  I.  IU  II  .  rails..  fi 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VIIiliE  FEATS  NEW  YORK 


From 
A.  R.  Dam* 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski, N.  Y. 

117  .1  .  r»  Registered  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves, 

W  anicu  to  DUy  Heifers  and  Cows,  priced  reason¬ 
ably.  Hugh  Sanford,  Mocksville,  N.  C. 


r.  Brown  Swiss  Bulls  Fm,rrefl,iy 


Reg.  DIUWU  JW155  UU1  L15&  for  service. 
Also  choice  heifers.  CLOUD  IIOBINSON,  I'onnoaut  Lake,  Pa. 

FOR  GUERN8EY  DAIRT  HEIPER  CALVE8— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested,  t.  TERWILLI6ER,  Wauwafasa.Wis. 


JERSEYS 


Elm 

Place 


REG.  JERSEYS  190. 


1902 

Prize  Winning  R.  of  M.  Accredited  Herd 

Sybil's,  Majesty*,  Nobles,  beat  Island  breeding  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Please  state  fully  your  wishes  in  asking 
for  particulars.  L.  D.  COW  1)EN,  Fred  on!  a,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS— PUREBRED  BULL  CALVES 

for  sale  from  2  to  15  months.,  from  high  producing  cows 
and  will  sell  at  farmer’s  prices.  PIN  E  GROVE  FARM 
1166  Murray  Street,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 

rE°gR  jmseys  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves 

Pomiiar  Blood  Lines.  Federal  Accredited  ten  Years. 
Crystal  Spring  Farm  Millington,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


Ilf  HUTCI)  One  Registered  Hampshire-Down  Ram  and 
IVHIsIkl#  One  Registered  South-Down  Ram.  Send 
description  and  price  to  VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 


w 


ANTED  TO  II UY- 
E.  E.  Gilford 


FEW  DORSET  SHEEP. 
-  Cold  Spring,  N,  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


7D 


Can  Supply  You  With  Several  Carloads 
Frosh  or  Springing  Purebred  or 
High  Grade 

Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

500  Herds  to  Select  From 

This  is  a  Breeding  Section  of  Tuberculin  Tested  Cattle 
Write  your  wants  to 

WAUKESKA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS' ASSN. 
133  Barslow  SI.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

6  Cows,  11  two-yr.-old  Heifers,  6  Bulls, 
3  to  18  mos.  old,  4  Calves,  3  mos.  old, 
2  Reg.  Guernsey  Calves,  3  mos.  old. 

T.  B.  TESTED 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JOHN  cPrcRBEAGAN‘ 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  SARRE,  VERMONT 

lOO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

HEREFORD  HERO  BULLS 

which  will  be  ready  for  light  service  soon. 

William  J.  Lillie,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


F°c 


r  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater  Wis. 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Bhomont,  Dept.  R,  Hontleello,  Iowa 


SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $3,  Females,  33.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  T. 


P  »  n _ . _ T  ‘  _  One  year,  Brlndle  and  white, 

remale  Boston  lemer  house  broke, clean, clever, great 

pet  and  watch  dog.  Loves  to  ride  In  auto.  Good  guard 
dog.  Price,  *80.00.  O.  II.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Beautiful  chows  and  white  Eskimo  puppies— 

Pedigreed  stock.  WYLDE  ECHO  FARM,  Barton,  Vt. 

PURE* RED  SCOTCH  SHEEP  PUPPIES— From  non  related,  Im¬ 
ported,  registered  parents.  STORY  BRI0H  FARM.AItun.H.Y. 


WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— From  heel  driving  parents. 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHA0Y IAWH  EXSMS,  Heuvsttss.H.  Y. 

n/\|  f  |r>  DTTDC  Sable  amt  White.  Males,  *10; 
CULLIL  rUl  3  females, *5.  OSCAR  RIlEY.FrtnkHn.YI. 

COOKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— 2  urns  female  Cocker, 
6  mos.,  *12.50  o.  H.  RILEY.  Franklin,  Vt. 

GREAT  DANES— Pedigreed  pups,  Merle-Harlequin; 
black.  Stonehurst  Kennels,  Intervale,  N.  H. 

nuPPIES  from  high  priced  pedigreed  stock. 

Police  Ph  SHEPARD  N  T.  G.  Kara.  Rumo.y,  N  J. 

INTELLIGENT  SHEPHERD  1'CPS  FOR  SALE 
1  Write  HAROLD  STEPHENS,  R.  No.  1,  Dushore,  Pa. 


HORSES 


FOR  8AI,E— 3  Dark  Cbeitnot  Sorrel, — 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 


B.  F.  Idltt 
Frederick  town, 
Ohio 


p,  „  1  .,  All  ages.  Solid  colorsfor 

Shetland  romes  spotted,  for  sale  at  all 
times.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater.  Ohio 


Choc  hi  me  The  pig  for  the  family  table.  Unsurpassed 

IsilCblillUb  in  quality.  M0RHIHGSIDE  FARM.  Sylvanis,  Ps. 


Ped.  Chester  Whites 

lb.  boar  and  big  sows. 


Ped.  and  very  big  show 
type  bred  sows,  boars 
and  pigs  from  a  1.000 

C.  E.  Cassel,  Hersliey,  Pa. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas 


Auction  Hog  Sale,  Mar.  7  GBltsf  2°Purebred 

Poland  Chinas  and  Chester  Whites.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  High  priced  hogs  are  following  low  priced  hogs. 
Buy  now.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

7  to  8  weeks  old .  *3, SO  each 

BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER— 

7  to  8  weeks  old .  3.60  each 

9  weeks  old .  4.00  each 

Sold  subject  to  approval  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MIUIIAEL  LUX,  Itox 
140.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel  0685. 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog!  You 
save  money  and  time.  They  have  the  breeding  and  size 
and  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time.  Breeds  ; 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
Cross.  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  *4.00  each 
IMga,  8  to  to  wks.  old,  *4.60  each 
All  pigs  sold  with  a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re 
not  satisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  Crating  free.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Man.  Tel.  0086 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire —Cheater  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.50 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  daya 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  306  Washington  Ktreet 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Muss, 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.50 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MANS 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  8-8  wks. 
old,  *4.00  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  *5.00 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old,  *6.50  each  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  Mr  BUARANTIE— YOU  MUSY  BE  SATISFIEO. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts — Tel.  1085 


RABBITS 

20  CHINCHILLAS  Five  ^months  old. 

Hudson  Valley  Ilabbltry  -  Livingston,  N.  V. 


WANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS— State  price  in  first 

letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Road,  N.  Y  C. 


Chinchilla  rabbits  for  sale— One  year  old,  *7 
apiece.  Roy  Thompson,  Tower  City,  Penn. 
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In  Praise  of  Wild  Flowers 

Gan  too  much  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
multitude  of  wild  flowers  that  brighten 
our  landscapes  from  early  Spring  to  late 
Autumn? 

A  little  wooded  hillside  with  leafless 
trees,  sharp  gray  rocks  and  ledges  with 
now  and  then  a  bit  of  shallow  leaf  mold, 
would  appear  quite  uninteresting  in  April 
were  it  not  for  the  dainty  blue,  white  and 
pink  Hepaticas.  These  brave  little 
flowers  spring  up  as  soon  as  the  snow  is 
gone,  and  open  their  bright  blossoms  to 
the  sun  and  for  the  early  bee’s  inspec¬ 
tion.  How  much  we  owe  these  little  gifts 
of  nature;  we  who  live  in  New  England! 

The  study  of  flower  lore  may  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  everyone,  but  there  are  few  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  care  for  flowers.  To  study 
flowers  and  their  relation  to  all  life  de¬ 
mands  the  highest  powers  of  thought  and 
concentration  and  needs  no  apology. 
The  poet  felt  this  as  he  wrote  : 

“Flower  in  the  crannied  wall 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my 
hand 

Little  flower — but  if  I  could  under¬ 
stand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all 
in  all,  . 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

The  greatest  reward  for  the  careful 
study  of  flowers,  whether  the  study  be 
from  a  scientific  or  from  an  artistic  stand¬ 
point,  should  be  a  keener  appreciation  of 
them. 

To  me,  there  appears  to  be  a  real  dan¬ 
ger  in  studying  flowers  from  a  purely 
scientific  standpoint.  It  is  true  that  the 
examination  of  the  plant’s  structure  re¬ 
veals  the  wonderful  delicacy  and  infinite 
workmanship  and  is  essential  to  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  flower's  life.  But,  one 
should  not  see  in  a  flower  merely  a  thing 
to  be  dissected,  the  floiver  must  be  a 
whole,  a  living,  growing  thing. 

This  difference  between  the  scientific 
understanding  of  flowers  and  an  artistic 
appreciation  of  them  was  well  illustrated 
to  me  when,  in  the  company  of  several 
nature  lovers,  a  well-known  botanist  was 
taken  to  see  a  bed  of  arrowhead  blossoms. 
It  was  the  latter  part  of  a  clear  August 
afternoon,  and  the  shadows  from  the 
overhanging  bushes  were  beginning  to 
form  on  the  pool.  The  dark,  shadowy 
water  seemed  to  reflect  and  intensify  the 
pure  white  of  the  flowers  until  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  myriads  of  them.  It  was 
an  unusual  and  marvelously  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture,  and  we  stood  silently  admiring  it, 
each  mind  apart  from  the  group.  Turning 
to  watch  the  effect  this  had  on  the 
botanist,  we  found  him  digging  in  the 
muck,  his  back  to  the  lilies.  He  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  rare  kind  of  rock  moss,  and  was 
rejoicing  over  his  find,  thinking  that  lie 
now  had  another  thing  to  add  to  his  al¬ 
ready  full  and  famous  herbarium.  He 
had  not  even  seen  the  arrowhead.  One 
glance  had  satisfied  him  that  these  were 
Sagittaria  latifolia,  belonging  to  the 
water  plantain  family,  and  therefore  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him.  Those  of  us  who  had 
looked  upon  this  splendid  vision  of  white 
and  gold  with  a  feeling  very  near  rever¬ 
ence  were  disappointed  in  our  botanist 
friend.  He  knew  infinitely  more  about 
flowers  than  we  did,  but  not  one  of  us 
would  have  exchanged  our  appreciation 
for  his  knowledge.  [We  must  contrast 
this  attitude  with  that  of  the  great 
botanist  Linnaeus,  who,  according  to  a 
story  told  of  him,  went  down  on  lus 
knees  in  a  prayer  of  humble  thanksgiving 
when  he  first  beheld  the  Rliodora  in 
bloom. — Eds.] 

To  catch  the  perfect  loveliness  of  a 
flower,  one  must  find  it  as  nature  in¬ 
tended  it  to  grow.  One  cannot  wholly 
appreciate  a  blue  violet  from  a  single 
blossom.  It  must  be  found  growing  with 
its  natural  background  of  soft  green 
leaves  that  rightly  enhance  the  deep  blue 
of  its  many  blossoms  if  one  would  realize 
the  violet’s  whole  beauty.  Yet  thousands 
of  people  must  judge  it  from  the  cut 
blossoms. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  we  draw  a 
distinct  line  between  the  so-called  com¬ 
mon  flowers  which  may  be  seen  growing 
in  abundance  all  about  us  and  the  rare 
flowers  which  can  be  found  only  by  care¬ 
ful  searching.  Is  this  not  an  instance 
where  the  things  attained  by  the  greatest 
effort  are  most  appreciated?  Take,  for 
instance,  the  dainty,  airy  beauty  of  the 
Queen  Anne's  lace,  which  is  found^  m 
great  quantities  in  much  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  compare  it  with  the  pink  moc¬ 
casin  flower  in  public  opinion.  To  reach 
the  moccasin  flower,  one  must  travel  over 
wet  bogs  and  through  deep  woods  and  en¬ 
dure  the  agony  of  mosquitoes,  yet  no 
visitor  to  a  bed  of  moccasin  flowers  evei 
fails  to  appreciate  its  beauty  or  regrets 
for  a  minute  the  effort  required,  to  reach 
it.  I  wonder  if  a  person  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  life  and  habits  of  these 
two  flowers  would  not  choose  the 
Queen  Anne’s  lace  as  quickly  as  the 
moccasin  flower? 

Most  of  us  know  that  certain  flowers 
must  have  our  protection  if  they  are  to 
go  on  adding  beauty  to  our  fields  and 
woods  for  coming  generations  to  enjoy. 
Many  of  these  delicate  flowers  seem  to 
shrink  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
eye  of  men,  perhaps  thinking  they  may 
escape  his  thoughtlessness  by  not  attract¬ 
ing  his  attention.  Would  that  they  were 
always  successful !  Some  of  our  most 
exquisite  wild  flowers  which  were  once 
found  in  great  quantities  have  become  al¬ 
most  extinct,  and  largely  through  man’s 
carelessness.  We  must  soon  learn  to  en¬ 


joy  them  where  they  grow  or  if  we  must 
pick  them,  be  sure  not  to  injure  the  plant. 
We  have  already  reached  the  stage  in  our 
education  when  we  realize  that  a  live, 
singing  bird,  protected  by  us,  is  vastly 
more  beautiful  and  satisfying  than  one 
stuffed  and  placed  on  the  mantel.  How 
much  longer  is  it  going  to  take  us  to 
feel  the  same  way  about  our  wild  flowers? 
Last  Spring  I  met  a  group  of  high  school 
students  with  their  arms  full  of  trailing 
arbutus,  and  by  close  observation  one 
could  see  that  most  of  it  had  been  up¬ 
rooted.  They  had  been  hours  gathering 
it  and  had  taken  it  from  more  than  one 
hillside.  It  was  to  be  used  to  decorate 
the  assembly  room  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  two  days  later  it  was  doubtless 
swept  up  by  the  janitor  and  dumped.  It 
had  taken  years  to  grow  that  amount  of 
arbutus.  And  still  people  wonder  why  it 
isn’t  as  common  as  it  used  to  be ! 

It  would  be  a  tragic  thing  if  there  were 
no  flowers  that  would  continue  to  bloom 
after  being  cut  and  placed  in  water.  Yet 
some  plants  appear  to  use  this  as  a  means 
of  protection.  Even  children  do  not  care 
to  pick  the  lovely  Spring  beauty  with  all 
its  winsomeness  and  delicate  coloring  be¬ 
cause  it  will  droop  at  once  in  their  hands 
and  will  not  revive  in  water. 

How  many  people,  who  desire  a  few 
blossoms  for  decoration,  will  go  out  and 
gather  an  armful  of  various  kinds  and 
then  bring  them  in  before  deciding  just 
what  they  care  to  use.  The  surplus  al¬ 
ways  get  discarded.  It  is  much  more  fair 


to  the  flower  world  to  decide  first  what 
we  wish  to  use  and  then  go  and  gather 
the  necessary  blossoms.  With  garden 
flowers  that  can  be  readily  grown  each 
year,  this  economy  is  not  as  important, 
but  any  waste  of  the  wild  flowers  that 
are  all  too  rare,  is  a  crime. 

The  desire  to  bring  more  of  wild  flower 
life  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number 
of  people  has  led  to  several  attempts  to 
transplant  these  flowers  into  gardens. 
This  does  not  seem  an  absurd  or  impossi¬ 
ble  thing  to  do  when  we  realize  that  our 
well-known  garden  flowers  must  have 
been  derived  from  wild  flowers.  Their 
present  form  is  either  due  to  careful  cul¬ 
tivation  or  they  have  been  transplanted 
from  other  countries  where  they  grew 
wild.  The  wild  flower  garden,  or  as  some¬ 
one  has  more  fittingly  named  it,  “a  wild 
flower  paradise,”  demands  even  more  care¬ 
ful  planning  than  the  ordinary  garden. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  if  we  keep  in  mind 
the  conditions  in  which  each  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  we  care  to  use  naturally  grows.  A 
suitable  location  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
problem.  AVild  flowers  belong  in  big 
open  spaces  and  to  cramp  them  into  for¬ 
mal  gardens  is  a  mistake. 

If  one  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
bit  of  woodland,  with  a  tiny  pond  in  it 
or  a  brook  running  through  it,  and  if  the 
land  is  rough  and  hilly,  with  not  too 
much  shade  from  fir  trees,  the  garden  is 
assured.  To  the  flowers  that  would  be 
already  growing  in  such  a  location,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  little  time,  patience 
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and  care  in  selecting  and  planting  varie¬ 
ties  which  will  accommodate  themselves  to 
those  conditions.  One  cannot  be  too  care¬ 
ful,  however,  in  selecting  the  flowers  to 
add  to  this  garden.  Many  of  our  New 
England  fields  that  once  had  a  fine 
growth  of  valuable  herd’s  grass  are  now 
fields  of  devil’s  paint-brush  because  some¬ 
one  was  attracted  by  its  brilliant  orange 
blossom  and  brought  it  home  for  their 
garden.  It  is  highly  important  to  identify 
the  new  flower  and  learn  its  habits  before 
we  endanger  the  flowers  we  already  have 
by  planting  an  enemy  in  their  midst. 

The  fostering  of  wild  flowers  in  a  well- 
planned  garden  or  protecting  them  in  any 
way  is  a  worthy  effort,  and  one  that 
must  be  exercised  before  we  lose  many  of 
these  invaluable  little  gifts  which  nature 
has  given  us  so  generously  for  us  to  en¬ 
joy  but  not  for  us  to  destroy. 

A'ermont.  emma  e.  coombs. 


Majority  in  School  Election 

In  our  recent  district  school  meeting 
for  the  election  of  trustee,  A  received  five 
votes,  B  three,  C  three  and  I)  one.  A  was 
declared  elected.  AAras  this  right,  or 
should  he  have  received  at  least  seven 
votes?  H.  j. 

A  majority  of  all  the  ballots  cast  is 
necessary  for  election  to  a  school  district 
office.  Another  ballot  should  have  been 
taken  or  still  other  ballots  until  one  per¬ 
son  received  a  majority  of  all  the  ballots 
cast.  D.  B.  D. 


"For  farm  machinery 
this  all-round  gasoline  is  best” 

say  farmers  here 

NO  MATTER  whether  it  is  a  truck,  a  tractor  or  a  portable  '  " 

engine,  it  will  start  quicker  with  Socony  Special  Gasoline 

All  over  New  York  and  New  England,  farmers  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  this  all-round  gasoline.  For  all  kinds  of  work 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  they  agree  that  Socony  Special  is  best. 

In  their  tractors  it  means  quicker  starting  and  greater  power  *  "  .  ’ 

Portable  engines  start  easily  with  one  turn  of  the  flywheel.  And  '  > 

Socony  Special  Gasoline  in  cars  and  trucks  means  greater  mile-  -  y- 

age,  freedom  from  knocking  and  long  life  for  the  motor. 

d  • 

Farmers  find,  too,  that  their  equipment  runs  more  efficiently 
on  Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil  or  Socony  990-A  Motor  Oil  for 
Ford  cars.  These  oils  are  ideal  companion  products  to  Socony 
Gasoline  and  Socony  Special  Gasoline. 

SDCOiY 

Mcui  pat  orr 

Gasoline  .  Special  Gasoline  ,  Parabase  Motor  Oils  •  990-A  Motor  Oil  for  Fords 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Wintering  in  Southern 
Arizona 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  one 
of  your  correspondents  speaks  of  a  long¬ 
ing  to  see  the  great  Southwest.  I  cannot 
quite  measure  up  to  a  dear  old  neighbor 
of  90  who  has  never  been  out  of  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut,  hut  certainly  I  had 
never  expected  to  winter  so  far  from 
home.  Yet  here  I  am  in  Southern  Ari¬ 
zona,  where  everything  is  of  interest  to 
my  untraveled  eyes.  Birds,  plants,  rocks, 
agricultural  conditions,  climate,  scenery — 
all  changed  ! 

After  eight  days  of  travel  by  boat  and 
train  we  joyfully  feed  the  last  obsequious 
porter  and  stepped  expectantly  from  our 
Pullman  at  nine  o'clock  of  a  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  in  November.  Our  destination  had 
been  chosen  from  atlas  and  railroad 
folder,  by  a  sort  of  “eeny,  meeny,  miny, 
mo”  process.  It  must  be  a  small  town, 
no  big  cities  for  us  go.  “Population 
1200” — “Let’s  be  near  the  mountains” — 
“Altitude  4,000” — “Not  too  close  to  the 
border” — “Seventy  miles  to  the  Mexican 
line.”  All  conditions  met,  and  here  we 
are!  “Any  good  hotel  in  town?”  “Three, 
all  about  the  same.”  And  really  ours  was 
not  so  bad,  especially  in  retrospect ! 

Followed  four  somewhat  hectic  days, 
but  by  nightfall  on  Thursday  we  had 
bought  a  car — a  thoroughly  experienced 
yet  optimistic  Ford  sedan — and  we  were 
sheltered,  if  not  exactly  settled,  in  a  clean 


cactus  or  Suhuaro  grows  on  the  nearer 
slopes  of  the  Coronado  Mountains  and 
near  Tucson,  but  the  barrel  cactus  is 
common  everywhere.  Its  fascinating 
fruits,  like  tiny  golden  pineapples,  con¬ 
tain  hundreds  of  minute  black  seeds,  evi¬ 
dently  much  relished  by  birds  and  mice. 
It  is  this  variety  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cactus  candy.  The  great 
cylinder  contains  a  juicy  pulp  used  by 
the  Indians  in  time  of  thirst,  which  has 
given  it  the  local  name  “water  barrel  of 
the  desert.”  The  specimens  most  com¬ 
monly  seen  resemble  in  outline  an  in¬ 
verted  bushel  basket. 

Putting  a  modest  basket  of  lunch  in 
the  old  Ford — wild  duck  sandwiches,  per¬ 
haps,  or  a  cold  roast  quail  apiece — we  set 
out  of  a  morning  over  questionable  roads 
for  some  chosen  slope  or  canyon  where 
we  spend  the  day  in,  to  us,  thrilling  ex¬ 
ploration  and  nature  study !  There  is  no 
need  to  worry  about  the  weather,  which 
is  always  sunshiny,  bracing  and  delight¬ 
ful.  Just  before  Christmas  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  discover  great  bunches  of  mistle¬ 
toe,  bright  green  in  the  bare  tops  of 
sugarberry  trees.  It  was  loaded  solidly 
with  its  waxy  berries,  except  where  the 
birds  had  feasted.  Mistletoe  berries  are 
a  favorite  food  of  the  phamopepla,  a 
strikingly  handsome  blue-black  relative 
of  our  northern  cedar  waxwing,  with  a 
noticeable  crest  and  white  wing  patches. 
Several  boxes  of  this  favorite  decoration 
went  North  by  the  next  mail,  and  other 
boughs  combined  with  branches  of  live 
oak  and  sprays  of  the  gray-green  cypress 
of  the  hills  to  adorn  our  plastered  adobe 
walls  for  the  holiday  season.  Indeed, 
our  rooms  are  a  regular  museum  of  speci- 


Record  Acre  Yield  of  Potatoes  ( 696  Bushels)  Exhibited  at  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Show,  1929 — Grown  by  If.  J.  Walton  and  Sons,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


though  empty  ranchhouse  some  10  miles 
out  on  the  glorious  mesa ! 

At  the  horizon  line  in  all  directions  lie 
magnificent  mountains :  the  Whetstones, 
noble  Rincon,  and  the  Dragoon  range,  long 
the  free  hunting  ground  of  the  warlike 
Apaches.  Here  lay  Cochise’s  last  strong¬ 
hold,  there  Geronomo’s  water  holes.  From 
our  doors,  front  and  back,  stretch  miles 
of  slightly  rolling  range  land.  This  is 
cattle  country,  where  “dry  farming”  is 
practised,  although  but  a  dozen  miles 
away  flows  (?)  the  San  Pedro  River, 
along  which  one  sees  cottonwood  trees 
and  irrigated  fields  devoted  to  wheat, 
Alfalfa,  lettuce  or  cantaloupes.  (Before 
leaving  home  a  friend  in  the  Southwest 
wrote  us,  “There  are  no  rivers  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  only  in  the  geography,”  and  at  this 
season  one  is  tempted  to  believe  it !  Next 
August  may  be  a  different  story.)  It 
seems  still  to  be  an  open  question  which 
type  of  farming  pays  the  better — or  per¬ 
haps  I  should  say  the  worse  !  The  owner 
of  this  ranch  and  builder  of  this  unusu¬ 
ally  airy  and  commodious  little  adobe 
dwelling  has  decided  in  favor  of  a  farm 
down  the  river,  but  his  ambitious  young 
nephews  on  the  next  ranch  incline  to  the 
view  that  water  taxes  eat  up  the  profits, 
and  they  can  do  better  with  cattle. 

Unimproved  land  is  cheap,  ranging 
from  $3  to  $5  an  acre.  One  ranchman — 
and  it  is  there  that  a  neighborhood  bridge 
club  meets  of  a  Wednesday  night! — con¬ 
trols  some  27  sections — more  than  15,000 
acres,  part  of  it  on  lease  from  the  State. 
An  immense  silo  pit  near  our  corral  tes¬ 
tifies  to  the  possibility  of  growing  silage 
on  this  desert  land  in  a  good  season. 
These  cattle  corrals  strike  an  Easterner 
as  picturesque  structures,  with  their 
gnarly  mesquite  posts  and  heavy  thatch¬ 
ing  of  brush  or  bear  grass.  Sometimes 
fences  are  made  of  ocotillo  (pronounced 
with  the  Spanish  silent  “1”,  ocoteeyo), 
which  is  a  tall  bush  without  branches, 
bearing  the  gorgeous  red  flowers  often 
seen  on  post  cards  of  the  Southwest.  It 
is  intensely  thorny,  like  all  desert  plants, 
and  will  root  from  cuttings,  so  that  a 
lence  made  by  simply  sticking  these  up¬ 
right  canes  closely  together  in  the  ground 
becomes  a  permanent  barrier,  and  will 
keep  foxes  and  coyotes,  even  bobcats,  out 
of  the  poultry-yard  with  complete  effi¬ 
ciency.  .  I  should  like  to  see  one  of  these 
lenees  in  blossom. 

In  our  immediate  vicinity  the  Yucca 
or  Spanish  dagger  and  cactus  are  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wild  growths.  I  found  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  cacti  most  fascinating  until 
J  got  shoes,  gloves  and  fingers  full  of 
their  cruel,  barbed  spine  points.  Now 
i  confine  myself  to  gathering  the  cunning 
devils  pin  cushion  (Mamillaria),  a  starry 
surfaced  plant  about  the  size  and  shape 
°f  a  tennis  ball  The  grotesque  giant 


mens,  since  everything  from  the  strange 
perforated  wood  of  the  cliolla  (cho-ya) 
to  the  green,  rosy  or  lemon-colored  stones 
of  the  ubiquitous,  sandwashes  are  veri¬ 
table  curios  to  us! 

One  of  the  more  distant  and  inacces¬ 
sible  of  the  ranches  we  have  visited  is 
occupied  solely  by  a  man  in  his  seventieth 
year,  a  typical  trapper  and  prospector, 
who  treated  us  with  genuine  hospitality 
and  displayed  with  pride  his  recent  catch 
of  bobcat,  coyote,  fox  and  badger  pelts. 
He  had  also  caught  and  tamed  as  pets 
four  raccoons  and  several  of  the  gray 
mountain  foxes,  with  their  graceful  car¬ 
riage  and  pretty  pointed  faces.  His  hold¬ 
ings  are  fortunate  in  having  abundant 
natural  springs  of  water,  a  rare  asset  in¬ 
deed  in  this  arid  region,  and  he  had  for¬ 
merly  raised  the  black  Mission  figs,  send¬ 
ing  them  down  to  the  railroad  in  a  cart 
drawn  by  a  white  mule,  driven  by  his 
daughter,  now  a  trained  nurse  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  house  on  this  ranch  was  Spanish 
in  type,  low  and  flat-roofed,  with  a  double 
arched  opening  running  straight  through 
the  center,  ’dobe  walls  and  a  rather  or¬ 
nate  fireplace  in  colored  plaster.  Most 
of  the  ranchhouses  hereabouts  are  of 
adobe,  the  native  clay,  made  into  bricks 
18x12x4  inches,  and  sunbaked,  and  it 
makes  an  excellent  building,  excluding 
both  heat  and  cold.  The  newer  houses 
are  plastered  both  inside  and  out,  doubt¬ 
less  an  improvement ;  but  the  unplastered 
brick  is  the  more  picturesque  material, 
its  soft  brown  tone  melting  into  the  pre¬ 
vailing  shades  of  the  desert.  In  town  one 
often  sees  a  double  roof  or  other  con¬ 
trivance  for  special  ventilation,  testifying 
to  the  intense  heat  of  May  and  June,  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  welcome  Summer 
rains.  For  here  in  Arizona,  despite  irri¬ 
gation,  still  lie  vast  stretches  of 

“The  desert  land  of  cactus  and  sand, 
Devoid  of  grasses  and  grain, 

Where  the  jack-rabbit  stands  on  his 
two  back  hands 
And  fervently  prays  for  rain.” 

In  New  England  one  hears  much  talk 
of  abandoned  farms.  Here,  within  a  few 
miles’  radius,  I  can  count  10  or  a  dozen 
ruined,  deserted  or  unoccupied  home¬ 
steads,  a  fallen  and  rusty  windmill,  and 
a  scattering  of  tin  cans  marking  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  an  unknown  somebody’s  high 
hopes.  Apparently  agriculture  has  its 
vicissitudes,  North,  South.  East  or  West. 

ROSE  GOOD ALE  DAYTON. 


“That  man  walking  over  yonder  has 
been  given  up  by  half  of  the  town’s  doc¬ 
tors.”  “What’s  the  matter  with  him?” 
“He  refuses  to  pay  his  bills.” — Detroit 
News. 
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Built  from 
Louden  Plans 


— Before  You  Build, 

Remodel,  Equip  orV  en- 
tilate  any  Farm  Building 

You  will  live  with  this 
improvement  a  long  time. 

Your  new  bam  or  any  bet¬ 
terments  in  your  old  one, 
must  be  the  utmost  for 
your  money.  A  bam  that 
saves  time  and  hard  work. 

A  barn  that  will  make  your 
stock  most  comfortable, 
healthy  and  profitable. 

Coupon  Brings  You  Valuable  Aid 

No  matter  what  you  have  read,  you  do  not  know  all  you 
can  have  until  you  see  what  LOUDEN  offers.  Before  you 
do  anything,  write  Louden  Architects,  the  long-experi¬ 
enced  barn  plan  specialists,  who  have  planned  thousands 
of  barns  of  every  size,  for  every  purpose, for  thepast  20years. 

Use  the  coupon !  Right  back  will  come,  postpaid ,  a  mighty  help¬ 
ful  blueprint  floor  plan  arrangement  for  you.  No  cost.  We  will 
also  send  facts  on  the  superiorities  of  Louden  Water  Bowls  which 
increase  milk  flow,  and  pay  profit  over  and  over — Louden  Manure 
Carriers  which  end  barn  cleaning  drudgery — Louden  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  made  of  high  carbon  open-hearth  steel — so 
comfortable  they  make  cows  think  they’re  under  a  pasture  shade 
tree  on  a  summer  day — Louden  Automatic  Ventilation  which 
really  protects  stock  health, cuts  out  guesswork  and  hand  adjust¬ 
ment.  Check  coupon  for  free  copy  of  Louden  Ventilation  Book. 

Interesting  Money-Saving  Information 

You’ll  also  receive  details  on  Steel  Pens  for  Cows, 

Bulls,  Calves;  Manger  Divisions;  Feed  Trucks;  Bull 
Staff;  Automatic  Watering  Troughs;  Roof  Windows; 

Cupolas;  Hay  Unloading  Tools;  Barn  and  Garage 
Door  Hangers;  Hog  House  and  Horse  Stable  Equip¬ 
ment—  “Everything  for  the  Barn.”  Use  coupon. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

1614  Court  St.  ( Established  1867 )  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches:  Albany — Toledo — St.  Paul — San  Francisco 


Louden  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions 

Neatest,  most  durable, 
most  sanitary  —  Give 
cows  pasture  comfort 


^LOUDEN,  2614  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa"! 


Send  me  postpaid ,  and  without  charge 
□  Louden  Automatic  Ventilation  Book, 
fl !  J  Suggestive  floor  plan  blueprint  for 
*  □  building  □  remodeling  bam  for  (how 

I  many) . cows . bulls ....  young 

stock . horses. 

£  Will  begin  about  (date) 


I 


’  I  am  interested  in  (name  equipment) 


Labor-Saving 


m 


m mm. 


Barn  Equipment 


Name. . . 
Town. . . 
R.F.D.  . 


.  .  State . 


«••*•*.  Cough*,  Condition, 
•r.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Th*  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


Broke  all  Power 
Records  at 
University  Tests 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per 
hour  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  H  P. 
per  ton  cut — elevating  35  feet  and  running 
only  465  R.  P.  M.  —  the  lowest  power  of 
any  cutter  in  tho  tost.  It  will  do  as  well 
on  your  own  farm. 

An  all-steel  machine,  unbreakable  steel  fly 

wheel,  built  for  years  of  hard  service.  Requires  ao  man 
at  feed  table.  Faster  work  at  less  cost.  All  sizes,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  cylinder  types.  DeaUra  OT.rywh.rt 
Write  1  or  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

430  S.WaterSt.,West  Bend.Wis. 


MakeaTractorofYourCar 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 


Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  Ill. 


■ever  stuck  in  mud? 


You  can  roll  out  of  mud,  sand  or  snow 
as  easily  as  you  rolled  in.  Use  Roll-Out. 
Mack  Truck,  loaded  with  eight  tons, 
sunk  axle  deep  in  soft  mud,  pulled  out 

in  less  than  five  minutes  when  all  other 

methods  failed.  Very  compact.  Rolls 
into  small  packet,  can  be  carried  un¬ 
der  seat.  Attach  to  wheel  in  a  minute. 
Start  engine,  slowly  roll  out  on  top. 
Price  $5  eachC.O.D.in  U.S.  Manufac¬ 
tured  and  guaranteed  by  H.  A.  Ayvad, 
inventor  of  famous  Water-Wings, 

Dept.  R  ,  1 103  Grand  St.,  Hoboken,  N.J. 

- -■  - * 


Big  Money 


with  a  Buescher 

First-class  Saxophonists  make 
big  money  and  the  work  is  easy 
and  pleasant.  You  might  become 
a  great  record-maker  like  Clyde 
Doerr,  whose  picture  is  shown 
with  hia  Buescher.$100to$600a  week  ia 
not  unusual  for  good  musicians  to 
earn.  Even  If  you  don’t  care  to  be¬ 
come  a  professional,  you  can  have  a 
lot  of  fun  and  earn  extra  money  with 
a  Buescher  Saxophone. 

6  Days’ Trial  on  any  Buescher  Saxo¬ 
phone,  Comet,  Trumpet,  Trombone  or 
other  instrument.  Mention  instrument 
in  which  you  are  interested  for  free 
literature.  (494) 

Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 
2697  Bues6herBlock,Elkharttlnd. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Saving  Our  Pastures 

I  was  keenly  interested  in  what  H.  L.  S. 
wrote  for  The  II.  N.-Y.  of  Jan.  19  con- 
.  eerning  the  restoration  of  pastures.  Any 
increase  in  the  yield  of  pasture  land  is 
clear  gain,  for  cows  and  sheep  do  all  the 
work  of  harvesting ;  while  from  the  in¬ 
crease  of  hayfields  must  be  deducted  the 
greater  cost  of  curing  and  hauling  the 
hay,  considerably  more  per  ton  when  the 
crop  is  heavy  than  when  it  is  light.  This 
is  no  small  item  where  the  wages  of  hired 
men  in  haying  time  exceed  the  earnings 
of  the  land-owner  himself. 

In  New  Hampshire  most  pastures  still 
show  fairly  good  sod,  with  White  clover, 
Red-top  and  June  grass,  our  worst  ene¬ 
mies  being  the  ground  juniper  and  low- 
growing  bushes  and  brambles.  A  flock  of 
40  or  50  sheep  will  keep  100  acres  clear 
of  most  of  these  pasture  pests,  but  sheep 
are  powerless  against  the  encroachments 
of  juniper  and  ground  laurel  or  lamb 
poison.  Burning  over  juniper-infested 
land  is  of  little  avail,  so  far  as  my  own 
observation  goes ;  the  main  branches  of 
the  junipers  being  simply  hardened  and 
rendered  weather-proof  by  the  fire,  leav¬ 
ing  the  ground  covered  with  a  network 
which  largely  prevents  cattle  from  feed¬ 
ing  on  what  few  tufts  of  grass  may  spring 
up  among  them.  Wherever  the  junipers 
have  reached  a  size  of,  say,  5  or  6  ft. 
across,  and  taken  practical  possession,  by 
far  the  best — and  really  almost  the  only 
feasible — thing  is  to  let  the  land  come  up 
to  white  pines,  sowing  the  seed  broad¬ 
cast,  if  there  are  not  enough  mature  trees 
of  this  species  nearby  to  insure  natural 
seeding.  White  pine  seedlings  actually 
seem  to  thrive  better  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  junipers  than  in  the  open,  and,  in 
a  few  seasons,  will  overshadow  them  and 
kill  them  out. 

Young  junipers  at  first  grow  slowly, 
and  any  time  within  the  first  eight  or  ten 
years  of  their  life  may  be  easily  disposed 
of.  Cutting  them  with  the  bush  scythe  or 
grubbing  them  out  with  the  mattock  while 
the  ground  is  unfrozen  is  a  hopeless  task ; 
nine  out  of  ten  spring  up  again  from  the 
roots  and  appear  to  grow  faster  than 
ever.  If,  however,  you  choose  your  time 
in  the  late  Fall,  Winter  or  early  Spring, 
w.hen  the  ground  is  lard-frozen  and  free 
from  snow,  a  single,  well-directed .  blow 
with  the  adz  or  mattack  will  clip  off  any 
juniper  less  than  a  foot  across,  killing  it 
once  for  all.  One  man  can  easily  clear 
several  acres  in  a  day’s  work,  even  where 
the  bushes  number  500  or  more  to  the 
acre.  On  the  bushes  of  larger  size  and 
those  that  grow  among  rocks  and  stumps, 
pile  the  small  ones  which  you  have  cut, 
and  burn  them,  taking  care  that  the  wind 
is  not  in  a  direction  to  carry  the  fire  to 
any  adjoining  woodland.  Going  over  your 
land  in  this  way  once  in  five  or  six  years 
is  enough. 

Cutting  or  burning  lamb  poison  or 
ground  laurel  is  useless,  for  the  bushes 
spring  up  again  thick  as  ever  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  Smothering  them  is  the  only 
feasible  method  that  has  come  under  my 
observation.  Rubbish  of  any  sort,  green 
boughs  of  pine  or  spruce,  damp  straw  or 
potato  tops  hauled  off  the  field  when  the 
potatoes  are  dug,  if  dumped  on  the  thick¬ 
set  clumps  of  bushes  will  kill  them  out 
permanently.  This  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  where  sheep  are  pastured,  for,  in  the 
early  pasturing  season,  young  lambs  are 
frequently  poisoned  by  nibbling  the  ever¬ 
green  leaves  of  the  laurel. 

Sweet  fern  may  perfectly  well  be  left 
to  grow  as  it  will,  for  the  grass,  growing 
thick  and  sweet  among  the  scattered 
stems,  actually  seems  to  be  preferred  by 
both  sheep  and  cattle.  Hardhaek  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  foe  to  combat,  but  if  it  be  mowed  in 
August  for  two  or  three  seasons  in  suc¬ 
cession,  sheep  will  nip  off  the  upspringing 
sprouts  and  keep  it  pretty  well  in  check. 
If  left  to  itself,  it  may  in  time  take  com¬ 
plete  possession,  leaving  not  sufficient 
feed  for  one  cow  in  20  acres. 

Of  late  years  the  common  gray  birch 
has  become  decidedly  agressive.  It  makes 
excellent  firewood,  but  the  labor  of  cut¬ 
ting  a  cord  of  it  is  equal  to  that  of  cutting 
two  cords  of  any  other  wood.  One  acre 
of  it  is  enough  on  any  farm,  and  its  yield 
of  seed  is  so  great  that  an  acre  of  it  will 
soon  seed  down  a  whole  township.  The 
young  growth  furnishes  good  browsing 
for  both  sheep  and  cattle,  but  as  the  trees 
get  taller  the  forage  becomes  less.  Where 
gray  bircli  and  white  pine  spring  up  to¬ 
gether,  the  birch  quickly  overtops  the 
pine,  and  in  the  Winter  its  wiry  tops 
switch  back  and  forth  in  the  wind,  whip¬ 
ping  the  top  shoots  of  the  pines  and  gall¬ 
ing  them,  changing  a  straight  and  prom¬ 
ising  young  timber  pine  into  a  deformed, 
crooked  and  branchy  tree. 

The  best  way  of  saving  the  pines  is  to 
go  through  the  woodlot  with  an  ax  and 
chop  off  the  birches  wherever  convenient, 
waist-high  or  close  to  the  ground,  and 
leaving  them  to  rot  among  the  pines. 
Birchwood  decays  quickly  under  exposure 
to  weather.  william  everett  cram. 

Rockingham  Go.,  N.  H. 


Warming  Drinking  Water 
For  the  Cows 

We  have  never  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  water  bowls  placed  in  our  dairy 
barn.  We  do  have  a  supply  of  water 
which  runs  to  a  tank  in  the  barnyard. 
Have  you  any  plan  to  build  a  cover  for 
a  tank  that  'will  keep  the  water  from 
freezing?  c.  s. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  it  will  be 
to  the  advantage  of  your  cows  to  have 


their  drinking  water  kept  from  freezing. 
There  have  been  too  many  cows  that  have 
had  to  go  to  the  brook  to  drink  in  the 
dead  of  Winter  or  else  go  thirsty.  The 
cow  that  is  required  to  drink  water 
through  the  ice  cannot  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  milk  as  one  which  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  that  is  free 
from  ice.  The  average  cow  that  is  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  will  drink  three  quarts  of 
water  at  least  to  every  quart  of  milk  that 
she  produces.  This  water  has  to  be 
warmed  by  the  cow  from  the  temperature 
that  it  carries  when  drunk  by  the  cow  to 
the  temperature  of  her  bod^.  In  the  Win¬ 
ter  the  water  must  be  warmed  from  freez¬ 
ing,  which  is  32°,  to  animal  heat,  which 
is  approximately  98°  F.  Probably  the 
cow  that  is  producing  20  quarts  of  milk 
a  day  will  use  up  the  energy  contained  in 
one  or  two  pounds  of  cornmeal  in  order 
to  warm  the  water  which  she  drinks.  At 
the  present  price  of  feed,  it  will  cost  from 
$1  to  $1.50  every  day  for  a  herd  of  20 
cows  to  warm  the  drinking  water  that  is 
needed  for  normal  production. _ 

There  are  water  heaters  which  can  be 
placed  in  a  water  tank  and  which  cost 
but  a  few  dollars.  A  fire  built  in  these 
heaters  each  morning  serves  not  only  to 
warm  up  the  drinking  water  but  also  to 
burn  up  old  cobs  and  waste  wood  which 
is  usually  lying  around  the  buildings.  It 
can  be  noticed  wherever  warm  water  is 
used  for  the  herd  that  cows  will  drink 
much  more  than  when  forced  to  go  to  the 
brook  or  to  drink  from  an  ice-covered 
tank.  Certainly  the  saving  in  grain  is 
worth  while  and  the  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  by  letting  the  cow  water  her  own 
milk  is  very  much  worth  while.  No  doubt 


your  hardware  dealer  can  secure  for  you 
a  tank  heater  that  can  be  made  adaptable 
to  your  needs.  J.  w.  B. 


Training  Oxen 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Feb.  9  I  saw  an 
inquiry  about  breaking  bulls  for  oxen. 
May  I  give  my  experience  with  a  pair  of 
two-year-olds?  They  had  been  castrated 
the  Fall  before ;  they  were  then  called 
stags.  I  hired  to  the  owner  to  work  for 
$170  for  the  year,  with  washing,  a  good 
place  to  sleep  and  plenty  to  eat.  He  and 
his  family  were  fine  people.  They  kept  30 
cows  and  made  good  butter.  There  were 
not  many  creameries  in  those  days. 

I  began  work  Feb.  1.  After  I  had 
worked  a  few  days,  and  got  the  run  of 
things,  my  employer  said  one  morning 
after  the  chores  were  done :  “Those  stags 
are  only  broken  to  lead.  I  want  you  to 
break  them  to  draw  in  the  hay  at  haying 
time,  as  I  want  to  sell  the  old  oxen  this 
Spring.” 

Being  experienced  with  oxen,  I  began 
the  task.  The  first  day  I  tied  them  to¬ 
gether  with  a  strong  rope  around  their 
horns ;  then  with  a  bull-ring  in  each  one’s 
nose  and  a  short  piece  of  rope  fastened 
to  the  rings;  this  to  hold  them  so  that 
they  could  not  get  away,  as  that  is  a  bad 
trick,  once  they  get  accustomed  to  it. 
With  everything  ready,  I  united  them  in 
their  stalls  and  out  to  the  barn  we  went. 
Near  the  barn  was  a  small  field  used  in 
the  Spring  to  let  the  young  calves  in. 

The  stags  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  would  like  to  go  in  this  field.  I 
thought  so,  too,  from  the  rate  at  which 
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we  were  going,  and  once  in  there  I  could 
corner  them  and  stop  them  when  I  wanted 
to.  So  I  called  to  William  to  close  the 
gate  and  keep  us  in  there,  there  being 
about  12  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
I  kept  them  in  there  about  two  hours.  By 
that  time  they  knew  what  “Whoa”  was, 
but  “Gee”  and  “Haw”  they  didn’t  learn 
so  easily.  Anyway,  at  the  end  of  two 
hours,  we  “hawed”  a  great  many  more 
times  than  we  “geed.”  Being  somewhat 
tired,  I  put  them  in  the  stable  for  that 
day. 

The  next  day  I  put  the  yoke  on  them 
and  let  them  go  out  alone.  This  time 
they  chose  a  larger  field,  and  the  speed  at 
which  they  went  would  have  exceeded 
that  of  “Lindy”  with  his  plane.  When 
their  run  was  out,  that  was  all ;  I  went 
out  where  they  were  and  drove  them  back 
without  a  rope  on  them. 

In  teaching  oxen  to  draw,  do  not  hook 
to  anything  but  what  you  are  sure  they 
can  draw.  Once  you  get  an  ox  discour¬ 
aged,  you  have  a  bad  job.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  patience  to  break  a  good  ox  team.  They 
are  just  about  things  of  the  past  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  as  I  have  not  seen  a 
yoke  in  a  long  time.  a.  f.  h 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Before  we  were  married,  Henry," 
said  the  young  wife  reproachfully,  “you 
always  gave  me  the  most  beautiful 
Christmas  presents.  Do  you  remember?” 
“Sure,”  said  Henry  cheerfully,  “but,  my 
dear,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  fisherman 
feeding  bait  to  a  fish  after  he  had  caught 
it?” — Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix. 


Announcing 

New  De  Laval  Milkers 

No  matter  if  your  herd  be  large  or  small,  or  your  cows  the  world’s  finest,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  quality  of  milk  you  produce,  there  is  now  a  De  Laval  Milker  to 
meet  your  milking  needs  more  satisfactorily,  efficiently  and  economically  than 
can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  Save  time,  milk  your  cows  better  and  faster, 
produce  cleaner  milk,  get  more  profit  and  pleasure  from  your  work  with  a 
De  Laval  Milker.  Sold  on  such  easy  terms  they  pay  for  themselves. 


Ti 
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New  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker 

— the  World's  Best  Milker 


THIS  milker  combines  all  the  good 
features  ever  developed  in  De 
Laval  Milkers,  plus  a  simplicity 
of  construction  and  installation,  mini¬ 
mum  power  requirements,  uniformity 
and  perfection  of  milking,  with  re¬ 
liability  and  dependability  of  operation 
never  before  approached.  Once  again 
De  Laval  is  first. 

Extensive  trials  during  the  past  three  years 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  prove  the 
Magnetic  to  be  the  world’s  best  milker. 
Users  are  delighted  with  it — cows  respond 
to  it  with  fullest  production. 

In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic,  pulsations 
are  controlled  by  means  of  a  simple,  effi¬ 
cient  and  patented  application  of  electro¬ 


magnetic  force,  which  is  created  at  the 
pulso-pump  and  transmitted  by  wire  to  the 
units.  Not  only  is  the  famous  De  Laval 
principle  of  controlled  and  uniform  pulsations 
retained,  but  it  is  accomplished  with  less 
power,  less  expense,  less  installation  and 
greater  reliability  than  was  ever  before 
possible.  In  the  Magnetic,  pulsation  control 
is  instantaneously  uniform,  simultaneous  and 
perfectly  balanced. 

This  means  that  with  a  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Milker  every  cow  will  be  milked  in  the  best 
possible  way  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
at  every  milking,  which  is  most  essential  if 
cows  are  to  produce  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
their  abilities. 

Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  for  milking  one 
to  1000  or  more  cows.  Can  be  operated  with 
gas  engines  or  electric  motors. 


New  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 

' —  For  the  low  Price  Field 


‘T'HE  De  Laval  Utility  Milker  Unit  was  developed  in  response 
*  to  a  demand  from  users  of  single  pipe  line  milkers  for 
De  Laval  Units  to  work  with  their  outfits.  A  new  and  ingenious 
type  of  pulsator  was  developed  which  enables  the  Utility 
Units  to  work  on  such  installations  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Many  of  these  Utility  Units  were  put  into  operation  and  have 
proved  so  successful  that  it  was  decided  to  offer  for  sale  a 
complete  Utility  Outfit  in  one  and  two  unit  sizes. 

Tests  have  shown  that  the  De  Laval  Utility  will  give  better 
results  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  milker  in  its  class. 
It  is  a  quality  milker  and  reaches  a  lower  price  field  so  that 
more  users  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  De  Laval  milking. 


Send  coupon  (or  full  information  Two  Lines  of  De  Laval  Separators 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO..  Dept.  7032 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  B’way  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the 
following  (check  which) : 

De  Laval  j  MagneticD  De  Laval  f  Golden  □ 
Milkers  \  Utility  □  Separators  \  Utility  □ 
Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant  □ 

I  milk . cows. 

N  ame . 

Town . R.  F.  D . State . 


T'HE  De  Laval  Golden 
*  Series  is  the  world’s 
best  separator  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  choice 
of  all  who  want  the  best. 

The  De  Laval  Utility 
Series  for  a  lower  price 
field  are  ideal  separators 
for  all  those  who  have 
always  wanted  De  Laval# 
but  have  thought  they 
were  beyond  their  means. 


Magnetic  Force 
Lightning  fast 
reliable,  efficient. 


E2 


Through 
the  use 
of  the 
electro 
magnet 
railroads 
operate 
the  com¬ 
plicated  signal  systems  that 
assure  the  safe  and  swift 
operation  of  trains.  In  the 
wonderful  pipe  organs, 
electro  magnets  control 
the  hundreds  of  valves. 
In  the  telegraph,  the  tele¬ 
phone,  the  steel  and  ore 
cranes  —  wherever  posi¬ 
tive  control,  lightning 
speed  and  dependability 
are  needed — the  electro 
magnet  is  used. 


IntheDe  Laval  Magnet¬ 
ic  Milker  the  use  of  mag¬ 
netic  force  provides  the 
simplest,  most  dependable 
and  most  effective  pulsa¬ 
tion  control  ever  devised. 
The  generator  shown  at 
(1)  creates  the  magnetic 
force.  When  contact  is 
made  by  a  revolving  cam 
in  the  pulso-pump,  instan¬ 
taneous  contact  is  made 
with  a 
magnet 
in  the  pail 
top. 


which 
i  m  m  e  - 
diately  exerts  its  force  and 
lifts  the  metal  disc  shown 
at  (2) .  This  causes  the  front 
teat-cups  to  massage  the 
cow’s  teats,  while  the  two 
rear  teat-cups  are  opened 
and  milk  is  withdrawn. 
When  contact  of  the  revolv¬ 
ing  cam  is  broken  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  instantly  reversed. 

Jfew  Alpha  Dairy 
Power  Plant 

For  operating  De  Laval 
Milkers  and  Separators. 
Built  like  an  automobile 
engine.  Has  mechanically 
operated 
overhead 
valves, 
splash  oil¬ 
ing  sys- 
t  e  m  , 
roller 
bearing 
crank¬ 
shaft. 

Heats  water 

while  engine  is  being  run, 
for  washing  milker. 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Judging  Milk  Cows. — B.  L.  G.,  Es¬ 
sex  Co.,  Mass.,  commends  a  system  of 
judging  milk  cows  which  the  Frenchman 
Guenon  worked  out  early  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  He  thinks  it  more  accurate  than 
any  other.  At  a  local  show  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  last  Summer,  he  unofficially  and 
for  his  own  entertainment  mentally  ap¬ 
plied  the  principles  of  the  system  to  sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  milk  cows  in  the  show¬ 
ring.  “There  were  only  a  few  good  milk¬ 
ers,”  he  writes,  “and  even  these  were  the 
kind  that  would  lose  their  milk  when 
Sot  in  calf.  Where  are  all  the  so-called 
o-ood  ones?”  B.  L.  G.  concludes  his  in¬ 
teresting  letter  by  quoting  the  following, 
on  the  good  points  of  the  Shorthorn  cow, 
published  in  1840:  “She’s  long  in  her 
face,  she’s  fine  in  her  horn ;  she’ll  quickly 
get  fat  without  cake  or  corn  ;  she’s  clean 
in  her  jaws  and  full  in  her  chine,  she’s 
heavy  in  flank  and  wide  in  her  loin ;  she’s 
broad  in  her  ribs  and  long  in  her  rump, 
has  a  straight,  flat  back  with  never  a 
bump ;  she’s  wide  in  her  hip  and  calm  in 
her  eyes,  she’s  fine  in  her  shoulders  and 
thin  in  her  thighs.  She’s  light  in  her 
neck  and  small  in  her  tail,  she’s  wide  in 
her  breast  and  good  at  the  pail.  She’s  fine 
in  her  bone  and  silky  of  skin,  she’s  a 
grazier’s  without  and  a  butcher’s  within.” 

Theory  and  Facts.  —  Twenty  years 
ago  I  knew  an  agricultural  professor  who 
in  practicing  his  method  of  judging  a 
dairy  cow  would  always  grasp  the  bush  of 
her  tail  with  one  hand  and,  stepping  back¬ 
ward,  lift  the  tail  to  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  ;  then  he  would  take  a  mental  meas¬ 
ure  of  its  length  from  base  to  tissue  tip. 
His  theory  was  that  tail  length  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  body  length  was  a  trustworthy  in¬ 
dicator  of  milk-making  capacity.  “The 
pail  is  the  glory  of  the  cow,”  he  would 
whisper  while  he  smiled  approval  of  a 
cow  that  happened  to  be  endowed  with 
“a  perfect  tail.”  Exhibitors  often  referred 
to  him  in  their  jocular  conversations  with 
one  another  as  “the  tail-hold  judge.” 
None  of  them  respected  his  awards,  but 
all  conceded  his  sincerity.  His  one-idea 
mind  functioned  in  a  well-nigh  model 
head,  shaped  like  Daniel  Webster’s.  He 
didn’t  take  in  enough  territory  in  judging 
a  cow;  he  attached  too  much  importance 
to  a  minor  or  negligible  point.  A  judge 
whose  decisions,  at  bottom,  rest  chiefly 
upon  the  inadequate  foundation  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  characteristic  is  as  ridiculous  as  the 
traveling  phrenologist  of  old  who  judged 
human  heads,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
quality  of  the  gray  matter  within  them. 
An  old  farmer  neighbor  of  ours  used  to 
say  that  any  man  who  was  gullible 
enough  to  pay  a  phrenologist  to  examine 
his  head  was  by  that  fact  convicted  of 
having  a  weak  or  stupid  mind,  even  if 
his  dome  was  phrenologically  perfect. 
Not  many  live  stock  judges  are  able  com¬ 
petently  to  judge  a  beast  according  to  all 
of  its  external  merits  and  demerits.  None 
of  them  knows  positively  what  the  out¬ 
side  points  signify  concerning  the  inside 
orchestration  of  parts  that  do  the  com¬ 
plex  work  of  digesting  feed,  making  milk 
or  nourishing  a  foetus.  Practical  tests  of 
dairy  cows  at  the  pail  and  of  human 
brain  work  from  day  to  day  are  the  only 
true  measures  of  the  capacities  of  cows 
and  citizens.  Under  these  tests  the  facts, 
honestly  obtained  and  soundly  interpreted, 
will  discredit,  modify  or  confirm  theories. 

A  Frenchman’s  Obsession. — Guenon 
had  a  theory.  It  obsessed  him.  He  made 
a  specialized  study  of  cows’  escutcheons. 
On  the  basis  of  what  be  thought  _  he 
learned,  he  formulated  a  system  by  which, 
according  to  his  theory,  cows  could  be  in¬ 
fallibly  judged.  Pie  probably  looked  for 
and  assembled  “facts”  that  would  justify 
his  theory.  That  •  is  a  familiar  trick  of 
too  many  learned  or  cranky  theorists. 
Nowadays  one  seldom  meets  a  cattle 
judge  or  anyone  else  who  knows  where 
or  what  a  cow’s  escutcheon  is.  Geo.  W. 
Sisson,  Jr.,  a  Jersey  cattle  breeder  in  St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  given  more  at¬ 
tention  to  it  than  any  other  practical 
man  of  my  acquaintance.  From  a  letter 
to  me  I  quote  this :  “I  have  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  some  50  years  ago  called  ‘Jersey 
Gattle  in  America.’  In  it  the  author, 
Dr.  John  S.  Linsley.  presents  plates 
showing  various  types  of  escutcheons,  and 
quotes  evidently  from  Guenon.  The  elabo¬ 
rate  system  built  up  on  his  theory  in 
those  early  days  has  been  upset  by  later 
methods  of  testing  and  studying  dairy 
cows.  I  do  not  know  a  dairy  scientist 
today  who  places  any  confidence  in  this 
system  of  appraising  the  productive 
capacity  of  a  cow.  It  is  about  40  years 
since  I  gave  it  detailed  attention  and  at¬ 
tempted  some  application  of  it.  There  is 

.type  of  escutcheon  called  the  ‘Flan- 
drine’  which  usually  accompanies  a  large 
milkflow,  but  I  feel  that  in  general  the 
Guenon  theory  must  now  be  classed  with 
1n°Don  that  the  time  of  the  moon 
should  govern  farming  operations.” 

Tax  Net  Income. — J.  A.  J.,  Cortland 
N.  Y.,  sends  to  this  department  a 
thoughtful  article  of  his  own  authorship 
on  taxation,  as  published  in  the  Post- 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  August  21, 

J  428.  Here  is  an  extract  from  it :  “Less 
than  one-third  of  the  wealth  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  State  pays  more  than  three- 
*°vhrHls  of  all  the  expenses  of  our  State 
and  local  governments.  Our  State  in¬ 
come  tax  laws  can  and  should  be  en¬ 
larged.  The  cry  of  98  per  cent  of  the 
people  is  for  general  tax  relief.  More 
han  one-half  of  that  98  per  cent  are  in 


dire  need  of  such  relief.  In  our  State 
the  single  standard  of  direct  taxation  on 
net  income  would  give  it.  It  is  the  only 
open  way  to  the  relief  of  our  needy  peo¬ 
ple,  whether  they  be  farmers  or  others. 
He  who  has  the  net  income  should 
pay  all  the  direct  tax  for  government, 
while  he  who  has  a  farm  or  home  or 
lands  for  business  purposes,  and  has  not 
a  net  income  above  living  requirements, 
should  not  be  compelled  by  law  to  give  up 
what  he  possesses.” 

Dozens  of  old  and  new  laws  to  protect 
private  property  rights  are  on  the  statute 
books.  Under  these  laws,  the  visible 
property  of  farmers  is  not  only  not  equi¬ 
tably  protected,  so  far  as  taxation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  it  is  insidiously  confiscated. 
The  formulation,  interpretation  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  law’s  are  dominated  by 
groups  and  interests  that  are  strongest 
in  economic  power.  Many  of  these  groups 
would  get  around,  the  full  application  of  a 
tax  on  their  net  income,  just  as  they  now 
do  the  Federal  income  tax.  Nevertheless, 
the  fairest  and  most  hopeful  form  of 
taxation  is  that  on  net  income.  If  we  had 
it,  however,  that  little  word  “net”  would 
be  stretched  to  cover  a  multitude  of  de¬ 
ceptions.  If  justice,  fairness  and  com¬ 
mon  decency  do  not  abide  as  living  forces 
in  a  man’s  heart  he  will  break  and  evade 
laws  m  his  own  interest. 

Michigan’s  Hunting  Law.  —  From 
It.  IJ.  C.,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  clear  and  courageous  lengthy 
editorial,  from  the  Nov.  13,  1928,  issue 
of  the  Adrian  Telegram,  on  the  Horton 
law.  A  small  group  of  men,  representing 
about  35  local  hunting  and  sportsmen’s 
clubs,  held  last  Fall  what  they  called  the 
Michigan  Conservation  Congress.”  They 
“resolved”  in  favor'of  repealing  or  drasti¬ 
cally  amending  the  Horton  law,  because 
it  requires  hunters  in  Michigan  to  obtain 
the  written  or  oral  consent  of  a  land- 
owner  before  they  may  go  upon  his 
property.  “Men  with  guns,”  says  the 
editorial,,  “are  not  the  only  marauders 
from  cities.  A  certain  class  of  people 
seem  to  think  that  nuts,  fruit  and  flowers 
don’t  belong  to  anybody.  They  load  their 
cars  with  flowers,  fruits  and  foliage  that 
belong  to  somebody.  A  Detroit  florist 
sends  out  men  to  get  bittersweet.  They 
ruthlessly  tear  the  vines  wherever  they 
find  them.  The  depredations  of  lawless 
or  thoughtless  city  people  upon  farms 
have  been  going  on  a  long  time,  but  the 
business  of  protecting  farmers  by  law  has 
only  begun.” 

A  nation  that  is  partial  to  the  strong 
and  wealthy  and  unfair  to  small  property 
owners  and  the  landless,  in  making  and 
administering  laws,  is  headed  toward  an 
upheaval.  Many  urban  people  who  are 
the  loudest  and  quickest  to  invoke  the 
law  for  the  protection  of  their  property 
or  themselves,  appear  to  have  a  queer 
mental  twist.  Under  its  sway  they  are 
altogether  lacking  in  respect  for  a  farm¬ 
er’s  property  rights  whenever  they  desire 
to  hunt  or  loaf  and  plunder  in  a  farming 
community. 

A  Frenzied  Horseman. — A  few  years 
ago  the  news  came  out  casually  that  a 
firm  in  a  Mid-West  city  was  legally  and 
scientifically  slaughterjng  horses,  export¬ 
ing  some  of  the  meat  to  Europe,  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  rest  in  this  country  in  the  form  of 
dog  biscuit  and  other  kennel  food.  Soon 
the  reafter  a  man  who  styled  himself  a 
cowboy  twice  attempted  to  destroy  the 
firm’s. plant  by  fire,  and  later  dynamited 
a  section  of  the  building.  He  was  appre¬ 
hended,  examined  for  sanity,  and  sent  to 
an  asylum.  Some  of  us  probably  would 
confess  to  a  degree  of  sympathy  with  the 
unbalanced  man,  despite  our  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  people 
in  certain  European  countries  have  used 
horse  meat  as  a  food.  You  and  I  would¬ 
n’t  eat  it  because  our  acquired  tastes  and 
sentiments  are  different.  Approximately 
1,200  horses  a  week  are  bought  up  in  the 
Far  West  and  shipped  to  the  plant.  They 
are.  “scrub-tails”  that  would  die  of  star¬ 
vation,  injury  or  old  age.  At  the  sham¬ 
bles  they  are  led  in,  one  at  a  time,  and 
shot.  Ovens  for  baking  the  biscuit  and 
preparing  kennel  rations  are  incorporated 
in  the  plant.  After  partial  curing  which 
preserves  the  meat,  the  larger  portions 
are  packed  for  export,  and  the  smaller 
pieces  used  .  in  dog-food  preparations. 
Horse  meat  is  almost  universally  forbid¬ 
den  as  a  marketable  product  in  America. 

A  Southern  Garden. — The  seed  cata¬ 
logs  are  producing  gardens  in  many 
minds  at.  present.  Some  will  be  living 
realities  in  a  few  weeks.  E.  H.  T.,  Noxu¬ 
bee  Co.,  Miss.,  writes :  “On  November  18, 
1928,  in  a  garden  of  less  than  a  half¬ 
acre  here,  I  saw  growing  and  ready  to 
eat  tomatoes,  egg  plant,  beets,  butter 
beans,  snap  beans,  squashes,  okra,  col- 
lards,  carrots,  spinach,  green  peas,  en¬ 
dive,  onions,  green  peppers,  pimento,  mus¬ 
tard  greens  and  rape  (for  salad  and 
greens)..  It  was  not  a  truck  garden,  but 
a  plot  in  a  400-acre  plantation  on  which 
cotton,  corn,  bay  and  live  stock  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Fifty  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
100  lbs.  of  8-4-4  fertilizer  and  a  lot  of 
manure  were  used  in  the  garden,  which 
was  tended  by  the  owner  and  his  wife, 
with  some  help  on  Saturdays  from  a 
tenant.  It  furnished  the  owner’s  family 
all  the  vegetables  that  they  could  eat,  and 
paid  their  oil,  gas,  tire  and  grocery  bills. 
The  vegetables  were  not  peddled  about 
town,  but  sold  in  wholesale  lots,  mostly 
to  one  store.”  d.  c.  w. 


When  the  Chemung  County,  New  York,  Improvement  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  build  a  new  Dairy  and  Horse  Barn  on  the 
County  Farm,  Jamesway  v/as  asked  to  prepare  the  building 
plans.  Five  contractors  put  in  bids.  The  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  bid  was  $1940.  The  job  went  to  the 
low  bidder.  After  the  barn  was  built  Mr.  A.  G.  Turner, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  wrote  us  as  follows: 


OAf  TfflS  MA&Af 


rr  o  ai u  isVTxtLiiuy  wen  pwasea — your 
Plan  Service  helped  Save  us  a  lot  of 
money  besides  giving  us  a  better  barn 


We  Can  Save 
Money  for  You  Too 


If  you  plan  to  Build — Remodel — Equip  or  Ventilate  a  Dairy 
Barn  —  Poultry  House  —  Hog  House  or  Horse  Barn  be  sure 
to  send  for  our  Free  Book.  It  tells  all  about  the  Jamesway 
Money-Saving  Farm  Building  Plan  Service.  It  also  tells 
about  Jamesway  Labor  -  Saving,  Money- 
Making  Equipment  for  all  kinds  of  Live 
Stock.  For  more  than  twenty  years  Jamesway 

has  specialized  on  better  farm  buildings  for  ■  Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 
less  money.  Before  you  do  a  thing  find  out  ■  ‘  r  “ 

how  our  Plan  Service  will  save  you  money.  _  JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY,  Dept.  6434 
Hundreds  of  farmers  make  use  of  this  help-  |  Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK, 
ful  Jamesway  Service  every  year.  Mail  _  I  interested  in  □  Building 
coupon  today  to  office  nearest  you  for  cata-  H  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 


log  and  full  particulars. 

James  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept. 6434 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I 

I 
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□  Cow  Bam 

□  Hog  House 


□  Horse  Barn 

□  Poultry  House 


Name 


Post  Office 


F.  F.  D . . State , 


Mail  Coupon  Below 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Utility  Harrow 

A  general  favorite  one-horse  har¬ 
row.  Has  10  14-inch  disks  of  cutlery 
steel  forged  sharp,  5  inches  apart 
and  cutting  4  feet  wido.  Steel 
frame.  Lever  for  shifting  gangs. 
Disks  eauipped  with  clodbreakers. 


CLARK  ••CUTAWAY’* 

Single  Action  Harrow 

For  deep  thorough  tillage.  Made  with  reversible 
gangs.  Extension  heads  for  orchard  cultivation. 
Light  draft,  no  tongue  truck  required.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  of  sizes  with  16  in.  or  18  in.  disks. 


Just  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below  brings  you  two  valuable 
books  free.  One  book  is  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage,”  the  other  is  the  CLARK  ‘'CUT¬ 
AWAY”  Catalog  of  Disk  Harrows  and  Farm 
Implements. 

“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  is  a  small  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  farm  information.  Simply 
written,  it  tells  in  detail : 

What  the  Soil  Consists  of.  Kind  of 
Soil,  How  Plants  Feed,  What  Tillage 
Accomplishes,  How  Deep  Tillage  In¬ 
creases  Crops,  Modern  Method  of  Tillage, 
Disking  without  Plowing,  Orchard  Tillage, 
Types  of  Disk  Harrows,  etc. 

Ihe  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  shows  how  to 
get  bigger,  better  crops,  how  to  save  time  and  labor 
— ,/fi w  ,m?ke  your  farm  yield  greater  dividends. 

The  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Catalog  illustrates  and 
describes  the  full  line  of  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk 
Harrows — from  the  Baby  Cultivator  and  one-horse, 
Single  Action  harrow  to  the  Double-Action 
harrows  for  Fordson  and  other  tractors. 
It  also  tells  about  special  machines  such 
as  Bush  &  Bog  Plows,  Smoothing  Harrows 
and  others. 

It  tells  why  the  Disks  on  all  CLARK 
"CUTAWAY”  Harrows  are  made  of  cutlery 
steel  heat  treated  and  forged  sharp  in¬ 
stead  of  rolled  ;  it  explains  many  features 
found  only  on  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Im¬ 
plements  that  mean  better  tillage  with 
less  time  and  work. 

Whether  you  have  a  small  truck  farm 
or  one  of  hundreds  of  acres,  whether  you 
are  ready  to  buy  now  or  later,  send  for 
these  two  books. 

There  is  something  of  interest  in  each 
for  you.  No  obligation  at  all.  Mali  the 
coupon  below. 


For  Valuable  FREE  Books 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 

Double  Action  Flexible  Harrow 


Those  who  prefer  a  flexible  Double  Action  Harrow 
can  now  get  it  in  a  genuine  Clark  "Cutaway.” 
The  rear  gangs  do  their  full  share  of  the  work. 
Turns  the  shortest  corners  easily.  Screw  control. 
All  steel  construction.  Tractor  model  only. 

CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 

Unit  Frame  Double  Action  Harrow 

Cuts  your  land  deep,  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
soil,  leaves  a  level,  even  seed  bed.  Rear  disks  cut 
exactly  halfway  between  front  disks  and  at  same 
depth.  Several  sizes,  horse  and  tractor  model. 
(Tractor  model,  all  steel  construction.) 


“Since  1865” 


Clark 


I 

I 
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The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

46  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  your  FREE  catalog  and 
book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . 


J  Address 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Made  by  the 


people 


Why  BAG  BALM 

heals  so  rapidly 

Compounded  with  this  clean 
soothing  ointment  is  a  remark- 
able  penetrating  antiseptic 
oil  that  acts  like  a  liniment  in 
quickly  carrying  into  the  pores 
and  tissues  the  healing  powers 
of  the  medicated  ointment. 

This  penetrating  oil  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  own  exclusive 
process  and  is  found  in  no  other 
product  for  similar  purpose. 

For  all  the  troubles  of  the 
udder  and  teats  you  can  have  the  rapid, 
sure  Bag  Balm  results  by  insisting  on 
Bag  Balm.  Beware  of  ordinary  ointments 
put  up  to  imitate  Bag  Balm.  None  have 
the  essential  penetrating  oil  that  enables 
this  great  preparation  to  heal  chapped, 
cracked ,  cut  or  bruised  teats  often  between 
milkings. 

For  Inflammation,  Caked  Bag,  Bunches 


and  other  hard-to- 
reach  troubles  of  the 
delicate  tissues,  Bag 
Balm  will  convince 
you  it  is  the  real 
“lightning  healer.” 
To  make  your  cows 
full-time  workers  let 
Bag  Balm  guard  the  udder  and  teats. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  drug,  feed, 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Mailed  postpaid 
if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Booklet,  “  Dairy 
Wrinkles,”  mailed  free. 


Carft 
taint 
Milk 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


MetalTubes  Replace  Rubber 

A  single-tube  system— now  with 
half  as  much  rubber— half  as 
much  wear  1  Short  tubes— easy 
washing— clean  milk !  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog. 

"IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 


Single 

Unit 


L.  C.  Noble,  Poultney,  Vermont, 
says:  “After  using  another  milker 
for  more  than  two  years  I  in¬ 
stalled  a  Burrell.  I  find  that  it 
milks thecows clean, costsless  for 
power, easier  toclean.isall  around  ' 
the  best  milker  I  ever  used.” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Double 

Unit 


MILKING  MACHINES  ANP  CREAM  SEPARATORS  ^ 


Get  Ike  habit  of  nailing 
.deposits  regularly 


4rVl% 


You  can  open  a  savings  account  here  for  any  amount 
from  11.00  upwards,  and  earn  interest  compounded 
quarterly.  Write  for  Booklet  on  Banking-by-Mall. 

Dividend  Paid  Chartered 

Since  1919  in  1868 

Assets  over  $38,000,000.00  and 
Over  56,000  Depositors. 

Mail  this  slip  today  ■  ■ 

J  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
1  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
I  World.” 


•  N  ame  . . . 

I 

I  Address. 


I  City .  R  N-Y 


2  Unit 

MilVpf 


Lowest  Price 

2  Cow  Milker 
EVER  OFFERED 


Fully  Portable 

FREE  TRIAL- 
EASY  TERMS 


Extra  Unit 
for  3  Cows 
At  Slight 
Extra  Cost 


10  Year 


AFTER  FREE  TRIAL 

The  last  word  in  Milkers  and  the  big¬ 
gest  value  ever  offered.  PAGE  Milkers 
lines.  No  pul- 


gest  value  ever  ouerea. 
are  fully  PORTABLE.  No  pipe 
Bators.  Nothing  to  install.  Just 


wheel  it  in  and 

start  milking.  Milks  2  cows  at  once.  Extra  unit 
for  3  cows  can  be  attached  for  small  extra  cost. 
Also  can  be  equipped  with  our  High  Speed  Milk¬ 
ing  Device.  Simplest  and  best  electric  milker  on 
market.  Easy  terms  —  pay  for  it  out  of  your 
milk  checks.  We  also  sell  complete  line  of  2,  3  and 
4-cow  PORTABLE  Milkers  with  Hand,  Gasoline 
or  Electric  power  for  $129  and  up.  Free  Trial  and 
Easy  Terms  where  we  have  no  agent  or  salesman. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  rock  bottom  prices. 

User  Agents  Wanted  SJSESg&aiSg 

ers  on  your  farm.  Write  for  full  details. 

BURTON  -  PAGE  CO..  Dent.  172 

537  So.  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


1C  WEAR-RESISTING  IMPROVEMENTS 

Dealers  everywhere. 

W.  W.  CLECKNER  A  SONS  CO.,  CANTON,  PA. 

Ast  about  50th  Anniversary  Free  Gift. 


Bone  Spa 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
hor3e,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

1  Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring- 
|  bone  iPaste,  $2.00  a  Bottle 

■  One  application  usually  enough.  Intended 

■  only  for  established  ca9eB  of  Bone  Spavin 
H  Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money  back  if  it 

■  fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VETER- 

■  INARY  ADVISER. 

FI  FMINGRRfK  100  Union  Stock  Yards, 
rLtmir,toD*»UO.Ch©miSt»,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Nodular  Disease  of  Sheep 

I  am  inclosing  a  sample  of  intestines 
from  the  second  sheep  that  I  have  lost 
this  Winter  the  same  way.  I  bought  the 
sheep  about  Nov.  1  and  some  of  them 
were  poor  while  others  are  in  the  pink 
of  condition.  I  have  lost  two  and  more 
seem  to  be  afflicted  the  same  way.  The 
intestines  were  covered  the  same  as  en¬ 
closed  sample.  These  have  been  treated 
for  stomach  worms.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
the  trouble  is,  and  a  remedy?  T.  C.  V. 

New  York. 

The  piece  of  intestine  arrived  in.  a 
putrid  state,  but  we  are  able  to  determine 
what  was  wrong.  Specimens  for  exami¬ 
nation  should  be  sent  to  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  packed  in  ice  or  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  disinfecting  solution  or  alco¬ 
hol.  The  sheep  are  afflicted  with  nodular 
disease  of  the  intestines,  caused  by  the 
worm  known  as  Esophagostom  Columbia- 
num.  The  worm,  in  one  form  of  its  life 
cycle,  is  encysted  in  the  node  or  nodule, 
surrounded  by  greenish-yellow  hardened 
pus  and  other  substances.  Medicine  can¬ 
not  get  at  it  in  that  situation,  embedded 
in  the  wall  of  the  large  intestines,  so 
there  is  no  certain  medicinal  remedy  for 
the  nodular  disease.  Sheep  may,  however, 
be  kept  practically  free  from  the  worms 
and  the  nodules  they  form  by  keeping 
them  off  old,  contaminated  pastures  and 
supplying  ewes  and  lambs  with  new  seed¬ 
ing  each  spring,  and  also  providing  vari¬ 
ous  catch  crops  for  grazing  purposes. 
Lambs  and  sheep  also  contract  stomach 
worms,  lung  worms  and  tapeworms  on 
old  or  permanent  pastures,  and  especially 
in  low,  wet  permanent  pastures.  Bare- 
bitten  pastures,  in  hot,  dry  weather,  are 
most  dangerous  for  sheep.  Success  in 
sheep-raising  necessitates  provision  of 
the  clean  pastures  we  have  suggested  and 
periodic  drenching  of  sheep  with  some 
effective  worm  medicine  for  the  expulsion 
or  destruction  of  nodular  disease  worms 
that  happen  to  be  free  in  the  intestinal 
tract  and  at  the  same  time  ridding  the  | 
animal  of  stomach  worms.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  certain  way  of  ridding  sheep 
of  tapeworms,  any  more  than  there  is  of 
freeing  them  of  nodular  disease.,  but  for 
tapeworms  powdered  kamala  is  worth 
trying.  The  dose  for  an  adult  sheep  is 
two  drams,  and  a  lamb  may  be  given  one 
dram.  The  drug  should  be  freshly  pow¬ 
dered,  as  old,  weathered  powder  is  inert. 
The  drug  is  a  purgative  and  will  be  likely 
to  cause  scouring,  so  a  purgative  need  not 
be  given.  It  is  practically  certain  that 
your  sheep  must  have  been  harboring 
stomach  worms  or  tapeworms,  in  addition 
to  having  nodular  disease,  for  that  dis¬ 
ease  rarely  has  a  fatal  effect  and  seldom 
causes  any  appreciable  symptoms  of  de¬ 
rangement.  Indeed,  thousands  of  fat  sheep 
are  found  affected  with  nodular  disease 
at  the  time  of  slaughter  in  the  abattoirs 
!  of  the  large  cities  and  one  would  never 
suspect  from  looking  at  the  live  animal 
i  that  there  is  anything  amiss  with  it. 
j  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
nodular  disease,  in  a  few  instances,  may 
lead  to  stoppage  of  the  bowels ;  or  it  lias, 
at  least,  been  blamed  for  that  in  a  few 
instances.  It  is  also  certain  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  nodular  disease  and  other 
worms,  or  a  torpid  state  of  the  liver,  in¬ 
ducing  self-poisoning,  makes  the  animal 
more  likely  to  succumb.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  keep  sheep  free  from  the  dis¬ 
ease,  if  that  proves  possible.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  when  lambs  were  kept 
in  yards,  instead  of  being  pastured  on 
farms  where  nodular  disease  has  been 
prevalent  in  sheep,  they  escaped  the  in¬ 
festation,  but  that  system  of  raising 
lambs  cannot  be  recommended  as  profit¬ 
able.  Treat  ailing  sheep  for.  expulsioii 
of  stomach  worms  by  giving  them  tetra- 
elilorethylene,  in  the  form  of  Nema  cap¬ 
sules,  according  to  directions  given  on  the 
label  of  the  container;  or  give. each  badly 
infested  sheep  4  to  6  ounces  of  a  mixture 
of  2  ounces  of  Lugol’s  solution  of  iodine 
and  1  quart  of  water,  after  fasting  the 
animal  for  16  to  18  hours.  Withhold  both 
feed  and  water  for  at  least  four  hours 
after  giving  the  medicine,  and  nine  hours 
later  give  one  ounce  of  Epsom  salt  in 
water.  A.  S.  A. 


Conditioning  a  Driving 
Horse 

What  is  the  best  balanced  ration  for 
a  racing  and  driving  horse  that  is  12 
years  old?  He  is  used  almost  every  day, 
weighs  about  1,100  lbs.,  is  sound,  fat  and 
has  a  good  appetite,  good  teeth  and  usual¬ 
ly  plenty  of  energy.  He  has  no  worms. 
He  sweats  too  easily,  makes  hard  work 
of  trotting  and  will  only  trot  a  short 
distance.  He  just  wants  to  walk,  and 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  sick  and  yet  is  not 
right.  a.  g. 

From  the  description  given,  I  judge 
that  the  horse  has  not  befcn  having 
enough  exercise,  for  as  he  is  sound,  fat 
and  has  a  good  appetite,  no  other  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  drawn. 

Six  or  eight  miles  of  exercise  every 
day  will  put  him  back  in  good  shape. 
Good  dry  Timothy  hay  and  clean  oats  are 
recommended  for  driving  horses,  but  it  is 
advisable  to  feed  about  5  lbs.  of  Alfalfa 
three  times  a  week  for  its  effect  on  the 
kidneys  and  bowels.  wayne  din  SMOKE. 

Horse  Association  of  America. 
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FARM  BANKS 


When  you  place  your  corn 
crop  in  a  Marietta  Silo  it 
pays  interest  in  the  form 
of  increased  beef,  milk  and 
butter  profits.  It  takes  17 
years  for  $10  to  increase  to 
$20  in  the  bank  at  4%,  but 
a  Marietta  Silo  will  pay  for  itself  in  two 
years— that’s  50%  a  year.  A  2c  stamp 
brings  you  our  free  book,  How  J° 
Make  Money  Out  of  Your  Marietta 
Silo.”  It  also  tells  you  all  about  Ma¬ 
rietta  Brooder  Houses  and  Pig  Far¬ 
rowing  Houses  with  life-giving  violet- 
ray  windows.  Mail  the  coupon,  you  11 
be  glad  you  did. 

MARIETTA  SILO  COMPANY, 

Dept.  R.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Mail  mv  copy  of  your  book  “How  to 
Make  Money  Out  of  Your  Marietta 
Silo”  and  Bulletin  “Fighting  the  Lorn 
Borer.” 


Name 


Address  . . . 

I 

City  or »D* «••«»•«••  at  *  cn  • 
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BIGGEST  VALUE' LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  motal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning; 
Hoofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action.  Write  for  Roof- 
yn  ing  and  Material  Book  No. 

*  **  **  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  323-373  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


That's  what  J.  A. 
Riplotrle  of  App»~ 
noose  Co.,  Ia.,  made 
with  his  Hercules  Stump 
Puller  during  the  past  six 
years  in  spare  time.  Wm. 
Nelson  of  Kansas  cleared 
his  own  land,  made  $2000, 
then  sold  his  machine.  There 
.j  big  money  in  pulling  stumps 
for  yourself  and  others  with 


HERCULES 

TRIPLE  POWER  STUMP  PULLER 


Clear  any  stump  land  quickly  at  very  low  cost.  Hand  or 
horse  power  machines.  Easy  work.  Hercules  is  the 
fast,  reliable,  efficient,  dependable  machine  for  pulling 
»  ___  stumps  and  hedges.  Thousands  of 

satisfied  users  say  so. 

a  Today  for  new  combined  land 
•  »  1 clearing  guide  and  catalog. 
Reduced  price  offer  to  early  buyers.  Big 
discount  to  first  buyer  in  your  territory. 
Easy  payments.  Only  $10.00  down. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name 
—today. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1330  29tb  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


10T 


‘A  FRAME  $ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced .  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
tlumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  Our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak- 
|  ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
!  son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 

All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar- 
|  an  teed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


WHEELS 
Trucks  -  Wagons 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  to  fit 
any  wagon.  Old  wagons  are 
made  new  with  “Electric” 
steel  or  wood  wheels  that 
fit  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  describes  Wheels,  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers. 
Write  for  this  catalog  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy^  III. 
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you 
a  silo 

You  Need  a 

UNADILLA 

....the  strongest,  safest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  silo  on  the  market. 

Because  of  its  perfect,  air-tight, 
water-tight  and  frost  repelling  con¬ 
struction,  the  Unadilla  preserves 
every  pound  of  green  corn  or  other 
silage  put  into  it.  The  valuable 
juices  are  retained  and  there  is 
never  any  risk  of  mouldy  silage. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  big,  free  cata¬ 
log.  Learn  of  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted. 

Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UUNDREDS  of  Harder  Silos  are  giving 
A  x  splendid  service  after  twenty  or  more 
years  of  continuous  use.  This  proves 
Harder  materials  and  construction  to  be 
right.  We  use  only  select,  long-lived 
lumber.  Staves  are  beveled  and  equipped 
with  square  tongue  and  groove  to  make 
a  tight  joint.  They  are  fastened  with 
spline-dowels  to  assure  strength  and 
rigidity.  They  are  bound  with  stout 
Harder  Hoops  and  securely  anchored 
against  windstorms. 

You  can  buy  one  of  these  long-lasting 
Silos  on  terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 
The  earlier  you  order,  the  less  you’ll  pay. 

Write  us  for  free  catalog,  prices  and 
terms. 

Harder  Silo  Company,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


coppe  r- content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


Lifetime  satisfaction.  Eas¬ 
ily  erected.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  No  freeze  troub¬ 
les.  Storm  and  fire-proof.  Convincing  booklet 
free,  “Users’  Own  Words’’  by  250  owners. 


SILO 


Write  today  for  special  offer 

ROSS  £usiu  CO.,  Springfield,  Oh 

(.Established  1850 )  654  Warder  £ 

I  Check  items  want e 


Silos  ■  Mills 

Cutt-rs  ■  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


Hog  Houses 


COPPEtt-IZED 
METAL  Silos 


Write  your  own  Guarantee  —  this  Better  Silo 
will  make  good!  Storm-proof,  Fire-proof, 
practically  Freeze-proof.  Easy  to  set  up; 
can  be  built  on  to  as  needed.  A  Modem,  Prac¬ 
tical  Silo,  backed  by  24  years  experience. 

Tell  us  size  wanted  and  we’ll  quote  factory* 
to-you  prices  and  early  order  inducement. 

THE  THOMAS  8  ARMSTRONG  CO..  Dent  E,  London.  0. 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO/ 
Dept.  C  Frederick,  Md. 


FURS-HIDES  QUANTn^Y 

mpoi tant  Price  list  and  information  now  available 
»  u  Ship  here  *or  good  results. 

5.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


An  Amateur  Sheepman 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  as  I  start  to 
write  these  lines  that  they  will  be  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different  from  what  we 
usually  read.  We  read  of  30,000-pound 
cows,  ton  litters,  .$7  a  pound  steers,  100- 
bushel  corn  yields,  etc. 

I  like  to  read  such  articles.  They  are 
interesting  and  furnish  us  a  star  to  shoot 
at.  But  for  the  average  individual  who 
of  necessity  is  running  his  farm  to  make 
living  expenses  and  a  profit  if  possible, 
who  is  perhaps  looking  at  all  times  for 
information  based  on  facts  and  figures 
which  he  might  reasonably  expect  to  equal 
or  improve,  those  articles  may  be  a  little 
too  progressive. 

A  large  flock  average  of  12  pounds  of 
wool  per  fleece  and  $12.43  for  three 
months’  lambs  sounds  very  alluring  and 
might  induce  even  me  (whose  habits  are 
very  steady)  to  take  a  plunge  in  those 
woolly  gold  mines  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  two  years  of  actual  experience  have 
been  added  to  the  reading. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
hestitating  before  the  plunge  I  will  relate 
the  major  part  of  my  sheep  experience. 
This  experience  began  in  November,  1926, 
when  I  bought  a  mixed  lot  of  70  ewes 
and  two  rams  of  a  neighbor.  They  were 
not  all  first-class  sheep  nor  was  the  price 
first  class.  There  were  about  50  good 
common  sheep  of  Hampshire  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  breeding.  They  were  in  thin  flesh 
when  bought  and  were  fed  grain  from 
early  in  January  until  pasture  time.  The 
first  dip  of  wool  averaged  just  over  four 
pounds  each  and  sold  foV  32  cents  a  pound 
or  $1.33  a  head. 

That  year  we  were  fortunate  with  the 
lambs,  raising  61.  The  buyer  said  they 
were  nice  ones  and  paid  31  cents  a  pound 
alive  at  the  farm.  We  kept  six  of  the 
best  ewe  lambs,  selling  55  that  averaged 
just  under  $8  each.  The  dogs  killed  two 
sheep  and  chased  others  for  which  the 
county  paid  $28.  Other  income  for  the 
year  was  from  pelts  taken  from  a  few 
that  died  and  a  few  carcasses  which  we 
butchered.  Two  amounted  to  $30.  In  the 
Fall  we  culled  and  sold  13  ewes  for  $78. 

We  started  the  second  year  with  41 
ewes  and  six  ewe  lambs  headed  by  a  pure¬ 
bred  Shropshire  ram.  The  ram  proved 
inadequate,  so  we  did  the  best  we  could 
in  securing  another  on  short  notice.  Our 
lamb  crop  was  rather  moderate.  Three 
prime  ewes  failpd  to  produce  any.  Six 
were  born  dead,  due  to  unnatural  presen¬ 
tation.  We  did  the  best  we  could  with 
these  and  saved  the  mothers.  Thirty-live 
lambs  were  raised.  It  seemed  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  in  this  section  that  lambs  did  not 
thrive  this  year.  Ours  were  no  exception. 
Five  dollars  a  head  is  all  the  shipper 
would  pay.  He  took  14.  Two  we  butch¬ 
ered  brought  about  the  same  figure.  Six¬ 
teen  lambs  sold  at  $80.  The  dogs  killed 
one  lamb  and  chased  sheep  to  the  tune  of 
$50,  which  the  county  paid.  The  wool 
clip  was  better  this  year,  averaging  6% 
pounds  a  head.  It  was  sold  at  46  cents  a 
pound  or  just  under  $3  a  head.  Gross  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  two  years  approximate 
$930. 

We  have  left  44  ewes,  17  ewe  lambs,  a 
mature  ram  and  a  ram  lamb.  We  think 
the  flock  as  a  whole  today  is  worth  as 
much  as  the  flock  we  bought,  in  spite  of 
fewer  numbers. 

Costs  have  not  been  mentioned  for  the 
reason  that  I  consider  these  largely  an 
individual  matter.  Circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  each  individual  are  responsible 
to  a  great  extent  for  high  or  low  costs  of 
production  of  any  crop.  The  one  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  located  where  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  for 
grain  production,  other  conditions  being 
equal,  can  maintain  costs  on  a  much 
lower  scale  than  the  one  situated  where 
rocks  and  thorn  brush  are  a  predominat¬ 
ing  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  To  main¬ 
tain  a  flock  in  its  highest  state  of  pro¬ 
duction  might  not  prove  the  most  profit¬ 
able  for  the  individual  situated  under  the 
latter  circumstances.  We  must  accept  the 
feed  dealer  as  a  necessity,  although  he  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  checks  we  give. 

A  middle  course  may  be  followed  by 
maintaining  the  flock  in  a  fair  reproduc¬ 
tive  condition  with  the  least  grain  pos¬ 
sible.  The  eye  of  the  feeder  must  be  the 
judge  as  to  time  and  quantity.  With  good 
roughage,  the  grain  bill  may  be  held  to 
a  very  low  point.  The  gross  income  from 
a  flock  maintained  under  such  conditions 
will  not  equal  that  of  the  highly  kept 
flock,  but  the  net  profit  may  be  practi¬ 
cally  as  good  and  the  cash  outlay  very 
much  reduced. 

Have  I  made  money  with  sheep?  You 
may  answer  this  question  as  it  pleases 
you.  The  figures  are  for  your  benefit.  I 
am  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  can  be  done 
and  am  going  to  shoot  at  that  star  a  while 
longer.  earl  s.  abbey. 


Ayrshire  Herd  Tests 

During  December  the  herd  of  nine  Ayr- 
shires  owned  by  Ralph  A.  Dodds,  Cham¬ 
plain,  N.  Y.,  on  their  average  yield  of 
809  lbs.  of  4.05  per  cent  milk  (36.40  lbs. 
of  butterfat),  led  all  other  herds  in  the 
Empire  State  for  production  in  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Herd  test.  Dairylea,  a  six-year-old, 
was  high  individual,  with  101  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat  and  1,684  lbs.  of  milk. 

.T.  L.  Marvin,  Almond,  N.  Y.,  averaged 
899  lbs.  of  3.92  per  cent  milk  (34.58  lbs. 
of  butterfat).  The  six  Ayrshires  owned 
by  Harry  Perry  at  Almond  ranked  third 
with  885  lbs.  of  3.82  per  cent  milk  (33.86 
lbs.  of  butterfat).  w.  A.  k. 


It’s  a  protection  —  a  matter  of  good 
business  —  to  get  the  facts  contained 

in  this  new  270  page  book  before  you 
build,  remodel  or  buy  any  barn  equip¬ 
ment  at  any  price.  The  new  Star 
Book  is  packed  with  cost-saving  ideas, 
time,  labor  and  step-saving  plans.  It 
pictures  and  describes  the  latest 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  Pens,  Water  Bowls, 

Carriers  and  Ventilating  Fixtures  that 
make  everything  you  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  old-fashioned. 

Make  Your  Barn  Right 

STAR  engineers  are  farm-minded  men — 
working  with  and  for  farmers.  They  will 
show  you  definitely  how  to  get  profits  out  of 
present  prices  by  lowering  costs  and  increasing 
production.  They  will  help  you  plan  your  barn — 

NEW  OR  OLD — to  save  steps  and  waste,  and 
give  you  the  full  benefit  of  45  years’  experience 
in  helping  over  38,000  farmers  to  better  profits. 

Get  Free  Barn  Plans  and  Book 

Until  you  read  the  new  Star  book,  you  have  no  idea  of 
how  much  profit-making  improvement  a  small  invest¬ 
ment  makes  possible.'  Send  the  coupon  today.  _  Include,  also,  a  rough  floor 
sketch  and  Star  engineers  will  send  you  a  blue  print  free.  Sending  the  coupon 
NOW  is  the  first  step  to  bigger  dairy  profits. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc.,  (Dept.R-3) 
Harvard,  Ill.. 

Please  send  big  270-page  book  I  expect  to 

□  Build  □  Bara  About  when 

□  Remodel  □  Hog  House 

□  Equip  □  Ventilate  . . 

Name - - - - - - - - - - 

Address . . . . 

Send  floor  sketch  for  free  blue  print 

□  Special  information  for  students. 
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MEAL 
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WHAT  DOES  THIS 
MARK  STAND  FOR 

when  i]cu  bui]  Linseed  Meal  ? 

It  means  that  the  leading  American  manufac¬ 
turers  of  linseed  products  have  adopted  a  com¬ 
mon  trade  mark,  in  addition  to  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  brands,  so  you  will  always  know  when 
you  are  getting  genuine  Old  Process  Linseed 
Meal  —  the  standby  of  dairymen  and  stockmen 
for  years. 

And  it  means  also  that  these  manufacturers  are 
contributing  part  of  their  profits  to  a  common 
fund  for  spreading  information  on  Feeding 
Management.  Their  new  52-page  book,  “Prac¬ 
tical  Feeding  for  Profit,”  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  feeding  publications  of  recent  years. 
Sent  free.  Mail  the  coupon  for  your  copy. 

This  book  also  explains  why  you  should  " look  on  the 
label  for  Linseed  Meal ”  when  buying  ready-mixed  feeds. 

©  L.M.E.C.  1929 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Things  To  Think  About 


A  Farm  Prayer 

Restore  to  us  the  spirit  of  content 

That  graced  and  blessed  our  rural  life ; 
The  doctrines  of  unrest  let  us  resent, 

And  reinstate  sound  sense  for  strife. 
Give  us  again  frugality  and  thrift, 

The  love  of  crops  and  stock  and  land ; 
Bestow  on  us  the  old-time  priceless  gift 
Of  happiness  on  ev’ry  hand. 

Protect  us  from  the  selfishness  and  greed 
Of  some  who  profit  by  our  toil; 

Grant  that  the  teeming  millions  whom  we 
feed 

May  not  our  sov’reign  rights  despoil. 
Deliver  us  from  usurers  and  those 
Who  levy  tolls  too  high  to  pay; 

Save  us  from  those  who  thoughtlessly 
propose 

Laws  that  might  take  our  gains  away. 

Bring  back  the  days  when  children  loved 
the  farm, 

And  had  no  urge  to  stray  and  roam ; 
The  days  when  simple  social  joys  liad 
charm 

Which  could  alone  be  found  at  home. 
Give  us  once  more  community  concord, 
The  sympathy  of  country  friends; 
Renew  in  us  the  charity  of  old 

That  ailing,  poor  and  weak  defends. 

Provide  for  us  the  laborers  we  need, 
Endowed  with  will  and  skill  to  Avork ; 
Help  all  our  honest  efforts  to  succeed, 

Let  none  of  us  his  duties  shirk. 

Make  us  to  treasure  peaceful  life  and 
health ; 

To  find  our  joy  in  work  well  done ; 

To  value  useful  living  more  than  wealth, 
And  vanity  and  luxury  shun. 

“Faith  of  our  Fathers” — strengthen  it  in 
us ; 

Dispel  the  cloud  of  unbelief; 

Cause  confidence  again  to  reign,  and  thus 
Bring  quietude  and  sweet  relief. 
Establish  now  the  olden,  golden  rule  : 

“Live  and  let  live”  for  us  make  true ; 
Revive  our  loyalty  for  church  and  school ; 
With  courage  ev’ry  heart  imbue. 

For  these  things,  Lord,  we  humbly  pray, 
And  ask  Thy  guidance  day  by  day. 
Madison,  Wis.  A.  s.  ai.exandkr. 


Save  the  Women  Steps  and 
Exposure 

There  is  nothing  that  is  more  likely  to 
give  the  good  wife  a  cold  or  maybe  worse 
than  going  out  of  a  hot  kitchen  in  cold 
weather  and  hanging  out  clothes  after 
washing.  I  see  so  many  women  doing  this 
in  the  hardest  way  when  a  little  time  and 
a  small  sum  would  put  up  a  clothes  line 
that  would  take  the  most  of  this  exposure 
away. 

I  know  that  the  American  farmer  does 
not  always-  have  the  money  to  get  the 
things  he  would  like  to  have,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  he  could  have  with 
very  little  expense  if  his  mind  was  just 
called  to  the  matter.  In  this  day  of  ma¬ 
chinery  many  of  the  farmers  have  bought 
power  washers,  which  is  all  right,  but  the 
women  tell  me  they  would  rather  do  a 
wash  by  hand  in  the  Winter  than  to  go 
outdoors  afterward  and  hang  it  out  and 
then  later  gather  it  in,  and  so  until  we 
get  a  better  way  of  drying  clothes,  and 
I  doubt  whether  there  will  ever  be  a 
more  sanitary  way  than  the  wind  and 
sun,  let  us  make  that  job  as  easy  as 
possible. 

I  have  a  very  simple  way  that  takes 
all  the  hard  work  and  the  exposure  from 
this  work.  We  simply  put  our  clothes 
line  on  pulleys  between  the  barn  and  a 
deep  back  porch,  making  it  necessary  only 
for  the  woman  to  step  out  on  the  porch 
to  hang  up  her  whole  wash  and  take  it 
down  again,  and  besides  that,  it  is  up  in 
the  air  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  dust 
and  any  stray  animals  that  might  be 
around  the  house. 

Pulleys  intended  for  this  purpose  can 
be  bought  from  any  mail-order  house  for 
a  small  sum,  but  get  the  largest  ones  you 
can  find,  for  the  larger  the  pulley  wheel 
the  easier  the  line  runs.  Then  buy  the 
right  length  and  the  best  and  heaviest 
clothesline  wire  that  can  be  bought.  Nearly 
all  farmhouses  have  a  back  porch  that  is 
protected  from  the  weather,  and  this  is 
the  place  to  put  this  line  if  you  do  not 
have  a  regular  wash-house.  The  other  end 
can  be  hung  to  a  tree,  the  barn,  or  if 
nothing  is  in  the  right  place  plant  a  tall 
pole  for  the  purpose. 

Some  days  the  weather  does  not  per¬ 
mit  hanging  outdoors  at  all ;  then  they 
must  be  dried  indoors,  and  we  have  found 
a  great  help  in  this  matter  is  a  series  of 
double  lines  in  some  spare  room,  or  maybe 
you  have  a  large  attic  or  back  porch  that 
will  serve.  Get  some  screw  hooks  at  the 
hardware  store  and  screw  two  about  a 
foot  apart  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
skip  about  18  inches  and  put  in  two  more, 
clear  across  the  room.  Then  get  the  clothes¬ 
line  rope  that  is  filled  with  paraffin  or 
something  of  this  kind,  and  stretch  across 
the  room  as  tight  as  possible.  If  the  room 
is  long,  two  or  three  wires,  with  the  ends 
bent  tight  on  each  rope,  will  hold  them 
from  going  together  when  you  put  the 
clothes  on.  When  hanging  the  clothes 
hang  across  two  lines ;  in  this  way  the 


clothes  will  stay  spread  out  and  will  dry 
in  less  than  half  the  time  than  if  only 
hung  on  one  line.  L.  G.  ZINN. 

West  Virginia. 


A  Garden  and  an  Apple  Tree 

The  writer  goes  back  more  than  60  years 
to  memories  of  his  childhood  days  in  the 
southern  part  of  Holstein.  After  father’s 
death  mother  bought  a  large  place,  con¬ 
sisting  of  iy2  acres  of  ground  and  an  11- 
room  house,  and,  while  the  price  was  high 
even  for  that  time,  her  judgment  prompt¬ 
ed  her  to  buy,  for  the  beautiful  shade  and 
fruit  trees  there  were  worth  the  price 
alone,  she  said. 

The  approach  led  to  a  large  plaza  cov¬ 
ered  with  gravel  and  shaded  by  two 
gigantic  horse-chestnut  trees  and  three 
sycamore  maples,  whose  sweet  flowers  in 
early  Spring  attracted  the  bees ;  the 
branches  of  these  trees  reached  far  above 
the  black-tiled  roof  of  the  two-story 
house.  The  front  was  fenced  in  by  an 
impenetrable  thorn  hedge  kept  as  straight 
cut  as  a  brick  wall.  There  was  also  an¬ 
other  immense  horse-chestnut  tree  right 
near  the  boundary,  its  branches  nearly 
reaching  to  the  ground,  affording  room 
underneath  for  garden  furniture,  both 
iron  and  rustic,  where  many  a  party  was 
held.  In  the  rear  of  the  house  was  a  very 
large  chestnut  tree,  on  one  of  whose  big 


branches  we  boys  had  attached  a  swing ; 
but  the  nuts  of  this  tree  never  ripened, 
the  burrs  being  shaken  down  long  ahead 
of  time.  Then  there  was  on  the  north 
boundary  line  a  mountain  ash  (Sorbus), 
the  red  berries  of  which  always  attracted 
a  multitude  of  songbirds  in  the  Fall. 

The  place  had  been  laid  out  and  planned 
about  40  years  before  my  mother  took 
possession  of  it,  and  had  been  taken  care 
of  by  the  same  gardener  who  had  laid  out 
and  planted  every  tree,  so  there  was  every 
assurance  of  the  best  possible  care  having 
been  spent  on  the  trees.  One  outstanding 
feature  of  the  large  number  of  fruit  trees 
was  that  not  two  of  them  were  of  the 
same,  variety,  and  that  the  assortment 
was  almost  complete,  and  planned  so  that 
fruit  was  there  in  succession  almost  the 
year  -rund. 

As  the  perennial  flower  garden,  to 
enumerate  the  varieties  would  only  be 
citing  a  nursery  catalog  of  those  bygone 
days.  To  be  sure,  it  started  with  a  bunch 
of  Christmas  roses  (Ilelleborus  niger) 
out  of  the  snow-covered  cold  frame.  A 
bunch  of  them  always  decorated  the  din¬ 
ner  table  at  Christmas.  This  was  followed 
by  snowdrops  in  February  and  later  by 
other  bulbous  flowers,  Pearl  hyacinths, 
tulips  and  Narcissus;  wallflower,  pansies, 
daisies,  peonies,  followed  in  close  succes¬ 
sion,  and  so  on  the  long  list  from  the 
stately  pure  indigo  blue  larkspur  and  hol¬ 
lyhock  down  to  the  last  Michaelmas  aster 
which  closed  up  the  brilliant  procession 
of  “old  grandmother  flowers.” 

There  was  a  large  round  bed  of  stand¬ 
ard  roses  fringed  with  myrtle,  and  in  be¬ 
tween  the  roses  was  sown  year  after  year 
mignonette,  a  most  pleasing  and  harmo¬ 
nious  combination.  I  have  always  since 
associated  both  together,  and  successfully, 
too.  Try  it  yourself  and  be  convinced. 

The  kitchen  garden  and  small  fruit 
started  early  with  Fall-sown  spinach  and 
sorrel  (Rumex),  the  latter  being  peren¬ 
nial,  followed  by  rhubarb,  asparagus, 
strawberries,  currants,  white  and  black 
raspberries,  red  and  yellow  gooseberries. 
Of  the  latter  there  was  quite  a  number  of 
standard  ones,  4-5  ft.  high,  green,  red 


and  yellow  varieties,  with  berries  as  big 
as  plums,  and  what  jam  they  would 
make !  To  say  it  was  delicious  is  ex¬ 
pressing  it  very  mildly  indeed. 

Of  course,  other  vegetables  were  also 
raised  ;  cabbage,  kale,  beets,  carrots,  beans 
and  even  horseradish  was  there.  On  the 
compost  heap  the  old  gardener,  Herr 
Witt,  planted  a  few  pumpkin  seeds.  Only 
a  few  pumpkins  were  allowed  to  ripen, 
he  having  a  system  of  pruning  the  vines, 
and  the  fruit  was  of  large  size.  A  few  of 
them  were  sufficient  throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter,  being  boiled  and  pickled  down  in 
vinegar  and  spices  in  large  stone  crocks. 
They  were  indeed  delicious. 

Now  as  to  the  fruit  trees.  The  season 
would  start  in  with  ox-heart  cherry,  an 
immense  tree  loaded  every  year  to  ca¬ 
pacity.  At  ripening  time  a  big  bell  was 
attached  to  one  of  the  branches  and  a 
rope  from  there  to  the  veranda  was  pulled 
to  ring  the  bell  and  scare  away  the  birds. 
We  boys  also  had  made  a  scarecrow  in 
the  tree,  but  I  always  thought  that  the 
bell  gave  the  signal  to  the  neighborhood 
birds  that  dinner  was  ready  and  the 
scarecrow  was  there  to  give  them  com¬ 
pany.  Following  the  ox-hearts  were  the 
English  Morello,  splendid  for  preserving, 
and  an  abundant  crop  of  sour  cherry 
(Early  Richmond  variety),  also  good  for 
preserving.  Next  came  an  early  pear  from 
a  dwarf  tree  whose  branches  came  out  of 
the  ground  with  a  spread  of  more  than 
20  ft.  and  15  ft.  high,  loaded  every  season 
with  an  enormous  crop,  but  as  they  did 
not  keep  long  and  could  not  be  preserved, 
they  were  always  divided  among  friends 
and  neighbors. 


Plums,  prunes  and  “twetcfien”  followed 
in  quantity  and  were  as  promptly  made 
into  jam  as  they  in  succession  ripened. 
The  “twetchen”  were  pickled  in  big  crocks 
in  vinegar  flavored  with  spices,  which 
made  delicious  eating.  We  boys  had  to 
“pin-prick”  them  first  so  as  to  give  the 
vinegar  a  better  chance  to  penetrate,  and 
believe  me,  we  liked  the  job,  for  many  a 
one  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  stone 
crock. 

Another  very  large  pear  tree  (Beurre 
Gris)  was  plundered  year  after  year  of 
its  abundant  crop  and  sent  to  the  baker’s 
to  be  dried.  But  when  brother  Dick  and 
I  called  for  the  dried  fruit,  the  baker 
always  informed  us  that  he  was  sorry, 
but  they  had  been  burned  in  the  oven. 
We  had  our  suspicions  about  that,  but 
mother  said  it  probably  was  so,  and  that 
of  course  settled  the  question  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  for  we  did  not  know' 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  “back 
talk.” 

The  Gravenstein  apple  and  Banana 
pear  followed,  the  apple  a  most  delicious 
one  but  not  a  long  keeper.  Why  they 
called  the  pear  a  Banana  pear  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  me  to  this  day.  It  was  of  a  russet 
color,  bottle  shaped  and  juicy  as  a  Bart¬ 
lett,  but  in  justice  to  the  man  who  origi¬ 
nated  that  very  fine  variety  xve  accepted 
the  name,  although  bananas  at  that  time 
were  an  unknown  fruit  in  our  section  of 
the  country. 

A  very  large  pear  tree,  not  a  standard, 
although  standard  trees  Avere  the  ones 
most  in  vogue,  had  its  abundant  crop  of 
fruit  ripe  and  in  excellent  condition  about 
the  middle  of  September,  near  mother’s 
birthday.  It  was  called  a  Pound  pear,  and 
surely  vindicated  its  name  not  only  as  to 
size  but  in  juiciness.  Late  apples  followed, 
and  by  the  time  the  equinoctial  storms 
came  the  walnut  tree  shook  off  its  boun¬ 
tiful  crop  of  nuts.  We  boys  had  our  hands 
stained  brown  for  two  weeks  from  picking 
the  nuts  from  the  green  husks.  The  nuts 
wTere  taken  to  a  neighboring  farmhouse 
and  there  hung  up  in  a  smokehouse  to 
mature  and  dry.  About  six  weeks  later 


they  wrere  taken  out,  usually  three  feed- 
bags  full,  and  we  were  charged  the  enor- 
mours  sum  of  75  cents  for  this  service. 

Another  apple  tree  Avas  a  big  standard 
one,  the  branches  starting  about  7  ft. 
above  the  ground.  We  boys  had  made  a 
ladder  up  the  tree  and  built  a  platform 
on  the  lower  limbs  with  a  seat.  For  four 
years  this  tree  had  borne  no  fruit,  and 
mother  told  the  old  gardener,  whom  we 
always  called  “Heinrich,”  to  cut  down 
the  tree,  as  it  appeared  useless,  and  to 
plant  another  one  in  its  place.  But  Hein¬ 
rich,  who  had  planted  and  cared  for  all 
the  trees  for  40  years,  and  was  doing  the 
same  for  mother,  gave  argument  after 
argument,  finally  prevailing  on  mother  to 
postpone  its  removal  for  one  year.  He 
said  he  was  sure  of  an  enormous  crop  of 
apples  the  coming  season,  and  in  proof 
opened  some  of  the  buds,  showing  the 
stored  flowers  for  next  season.  It  was 
my  opinion  that  he  had  only  opened  the 
buds  of  which  he  had  been  sure,  but  I 
never  ventured  to  say  so,  only  to  brother 
Dick,  who  always  concurred  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  However,  when  Spring  came,  true  to 
Heinrich’s  prediction,  the  old  tree  blos¬ 
somed  forth  with  a  mantle  of  flowers 
completely  covering  the  tree.  It  Avas  a 
delight  to  the  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
then  that  even  the  birds  appreciated  (he 
showing  the  tree  made,  for  there  Avere 
any  number  of  them  sounding  their  sharp 
tone  of  rapture  in  its  blossom-laden 
branches.  The  fruit  had  to  be  thinned 
out,  and  many  of  the  branches  xvere 
braced  up  to  keep  them  from  breaking 
Avhen  harvest  time  came — middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  apples  Avere  then  picked,  the 
old  gardener  offering  his  services.  After 
there  Avere  enough  hand-picked  ones,  the 
rest  were  shaken  doxvn  to  be  used  for 
cooking  and  for  a  bit  of  SAveet  cider.  The 
fruit  was  spread  in  the  cellar  on  shelves 
covered  with  rye  straw  to  ripen,  and  old 
Heinrich  told  us  boys,  especially  brother 
Dick  and  me,  that  they  Avould  not  be  good 
for  eating  until  Christmas  time.  While 
I  was  not  a  doubting  Thomas,  I  took 
some  of  them  before  that  time  and  both 
brother  Dick  and  I  agreed  that  they  could 
be  no  better  even  if  xve  had  Avaited  until 
the  festive  season. 

Christmas  came,  and  the  family  re¬ 
union  was  held  at  mother’s  house,  the 
whole  party  consisting  of  60  members. 
Of  course,  the  piece  de  resistance  Avas 
roast  goose,  stuffed  Avith  apples.  The 
party  was  so  large  that,  although  mother 
had  a  large  modern  kitchen  range  in¬ 
stalled,  quite  a  number  of  the  birds  Avere 
roasted  nearby  in  a  large  bakeshop,  and 
some  of  the  younger  members,  including 
the  writer,  helped  to  Avait  on  the  table. 
After  dinner,  at  which  there  had  certainly 
been  served  many  Aregetables  and  fruits 
from  the  garden,  apples  and  pears  were 
brought  up  from  the  cellar,  and  let  me 
tell  you  right  here  that  fruit  stored  in  a 
cellar  acquires  a  taste  and  texture  far 
superior  to  any  that  has  been  in  a  warm 
room  for  days  and  becomes  stale. 

Not  one  participant  of  that  gay  and 
happy  reunion  dissented  from  the  old 
gardener’s  Avord  about  the  apples,  and  I, 
as  the  youngest  of  the  immediate  family, 
was  sent  over  to  Heinrich  with  a  very 
substantial  Christmas  gift,  and  of  course 
the  tAvo  obligatory  bottles  of  St.  Julien 
Bordeaux,  as  A\rell  as  an  invitation  to 
come  over  to  have  a  smoke.  He  lived  near 
by,  and  Avas  not  long  in  coming.  He  Avas 
Avelcomed  by  all,  knowing  many  of  the 
family  personally  Conversation  naturally 
turned  around  the  garden  and  fruit  trees 
and  then  it  was  that  Heinrich  told  the 
story  of  this  very  apple  tree. 

Some  40  years  previous  in  the  early 
Spring  a  gardener  had  applied  to  him  for 
Avork,  and  as  Heinrich  Avas  in  need  of 
help  he  hired  him.  This  man  said  he  had 
tramped  it  up  from  Switzerland.  The 
“Avanderlust”  had  taken  hold  of  him,  he 
had  packed  his  belongings  into  a  knap¬ 
sack.  strapped  it  to  his  shoulders  and  left 
the  old  homestead.  As  there  had  been 
some  room  left  in  his  knapsack  after 
packing  it,  he  decided  to  take  along  a 
bunch  of  scions  of  a  very  fine  apple  tree, 
a  seedling  which  his  father  had  raised, 
and  Avliich  had  given  satisfaction.  His 
idea  had  been  that  he  might  convince 
some  farmer  of  the  value  of  the  tree, 
graft  a  feAV  and  obtain  free  lodging  and 
board  for  a  night  in  case  he  failed  to 
obtain  employment.  The  last  six  of  the 
scions  he  gave  to  Heinrich,  but  not  until 
after  he  had  receNed  a  Aveek’s  pay,  and 
having  kept  the  possession  of  the  scions 
a  secret  for  himself.  After  that  the  “Avan¬ 
derlust”  had  taken  hold  of  him  again  and 
off  he  went. 

The  then  young  Heinrich  grafted  the 
scions,  and  this  big  tree  in  mother’s  gar¬ 
den  was  the  only  one  left  out  of  the  six. 
The  Swiss  gardener  had  also  told  him 
that  the  tree  Avas  a  rank  grower  and 
needed  judicious  pruning,  and  also  that 
it  Avould  occasionally  rest  from  bearing 
for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  but 
that  it  would  invariably  make  up  the  lost 
years,  as  the  fruit  Avas  such  a  good  one 
and  a  good  keeper  (something  like  the 
R.  I.  Greening).  He  had  thought  Avhen 
setting  out  the  fruit  that  some  orchardist 
or  farmer  might  be  benefited  by  having  a 
few  of  them.  He  surely  had  neArer  heara 
of  Johnny  Appleseed  (Jonathan  Chap¬ 
man),  AATho  for  nearly  half  a  century 
(1801-1847)  planted  apple  seed  in  the 
wilds  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  doing  untom 
good  to  the  settlers  and  farmers  ot  toe 
AVest ;  but  maybe  the  same  human  im¬ 
pulse  struck  him,  which  after  all  is  mo 
likely.  F.  s.  wiebe. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Cornell  From  a  Woman’s 
Viewpoint 


Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell  is 
over  and  in  many  farm  homes  the  house¬ 
wife’  is  already  planning  to  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  some  of  the  ideas  given  by  the  home 
economic  experts  in  their  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  or  some  discovery  worked 
out  by  another  farm  woman  and  given 
across  the  conference  tables. 

Although  the  total  registration  of  4,546 
was  not  as  high  as  last  year,  everyone 
attending  felt  the  week  was  a  success. 
Many  from  a  distance  ca_ie  for  the  entire 
week  and  the  open  roads  enabled  those 
living  near  Ithaca  to  drive  in  for  the  day 
and  return  home  at  night. 

The  greatest  crowd  was  on  Friday, 
when  many  were  disappointed  in  not  be- 
in-  able  to  get  in  Bailey  Auditorium  to 
hear  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Those  who  obtained  seats  were  there  one 
to  two  hours  before  the  speech  began,  but 
all  felt  greatly  repaid  for  the  long  wait. 
Afterward  the  Governor  delighted  the 
children  by  giving  a  short  talk  especially 


to  them. 

Early  in  the  week  food  and  clothing 
were  stressed.  Several  helpful  lectures 
were  given  by  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  the 
author  of  that  popular  book,  Feeding 
the  Family.”  Belle  Nortlirup  of  leach- 
ers’  College,  New  York  City,  told  “What 
Clothes  Do  to  Us,”  and  in  a  later  lecture 
Kave  helpful  suggestions  in  choosing  the 
season’s  wardrobe. 


A  lecture  that  was  of  especial  interest 
to  flower-lovers  was  given  by  Mrs.  Olive 
Hyde  Foster,  garden  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  on  “Flowers  from 
Snow  to  Snow.”  She  said  we  should  plan 
our  gardens  for  a  succession  of  bloom, 
and  for  Winter  blooming  mentioned  the 
Christmas  rose,  which  usually  blooms  in 
December  or  January,  the  Japanese  witch 
hazel  and  the  Winter  honeysuckle  (Lom- 
cera  fragrantissima)  for  January  and 
February,  a  few  clumps  of  the  earliest 
Spring  bulbs  for  March,  with  Arabis  rep¬ 
resenting  the  perennials,  and  from  then 
on  something  continually  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  She  ended  by  saying,  And  it 
is  the  consolation,  the  inspiration  found 
in  a  garden  that  keeps  many  a  woman 
that  lives  on  the  farms  throughout  the 
country  cheered  and  refreshed  enough  to 
go  on,  day  after  day,  with  all  her  arduous 
duties.  Unconsciously  she  often  feels,  I 
believe,  the  truth  of  the  words: 


“  ‘He  who  plants  a  tree  or  flower 
Works  with  God  to  beautify  the 
world.’  ” 


Later  in  the  week  another  lecturer  on 
flowers  gave  a  list  of  the  plants  that  will 
thrive  without  sun.  These  included  the 
Boston,  the  bird’smest  and  the  holly 
ferns,  several  varieties  of  palms,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German  ivy,  the  Wandering  Jew 
the  umbrella  plant  and  a  plant  called 
Peperomia.  A  suggestion  that  is  already 
being  used  with  success  in  my  kitchen 
window  box  was  to  put  a  paper  cap  with 
a  hole  in  the  top  over  hyacinths  that  are 
blooming  too  close  to  the  earth  ;  this  will 
make  them  stretch  up  for  the  light. 

In  Martha  Van  Rensselaer’s  lecture  on 
“The  Family  and  Its  Purse,”  the  old 
truth  that  we  can’t  have  everything  was 
brought  out.  While  she  believes  a  car, 
a  radio  and  electricity  and  its  appliances 
are  not  luxuries  for  a  farmer,  in  many 
cases  we  have  to  choose  between  them, 
and  we  should  try  to  make  a  wise  expen¬ 
diture  of  our  money,  trying  to  get  the 
greatest  good  for  our  families.  „ 

On  Friday,  F.  J.  Schlink,  co-author 
with  Stuart  Chase  of  “Your  Moneys 
Worth,”  spoke  along  similar  lines  on 
"Wise  Spending,  the  Consumer’s  Pur¬ 
chase  Problems.”  He  gave  _  many  in¬ 
stances  of  misrepresentation  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  said  that  most  people  have  too 
great  a  trust  in  the  printed  word,  and  are 
too  prone  to  think  that  price  measures 
value. 

The  large  number  of  women  who  are 
interested  in  running  tourist  homes  was 
shown  in  the  attendance  at  a  series  of 
lectures  on  that  subject. 

On  Thursday  Hildegardft  Kneeland,  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
spoke  on  “The  Homemaker’s  Use  of 
Time.”  Her  charts  proved  that  city  and 
town  women  of  moderate  means  spend 
almost  as  much  time  as  country  women 
in  caring  for  their  homes  and  families. 
After  seeing  these  perhaps  some  farm 
woman  will  not  be  so  envious  of  her 
neighbor  who  is  moving  to  the  city  this 
Spring.  Miss  Kneeland  suggested  that  in 
order  to  cut  down  our  average  of  working 
hours  per  week  we  might  see  if  we  could 
pass  on  some  of  this  work  to  others,  or 
have  some  of  it,  such  as  laundry  or 
bread-making,  done  outside  of  the  home. 
She  then  suggested  making  out  a  time 
record  of  the  work  for  one  week  as  we 
are  now  doing  it ;  from  this  decide  on  a 
ttoal ;  that  is,  how  many  hours  per  week 
should  we  work?  Then  list  the  necessary 
jobs  and  distribute  them  advantageously, 
making  a  place  for  interruptions  and  time 
for  rest  and  leisure ;  also  try  to  simplify 
work  as  much  as  possible,  doing  it  more 
efficiently  and  quickly  by  reducing  steps 
and  motions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lectures  on 
home  furnishings  was  given  by  Annette 
"  arner.  In  this  she  showed  charming 
results  that  may  be  obtained  by  using 
care  in  combining  colors.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  for  a  living-room  was  in  tones  of 


gray  with  the  plain  wallpaper  in  a  warm 
gray,  the  paint  in  a  darker  tone  and  the 
hangings  and  pillows  in  rose  and  blues. 

As  in  former  years,  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren 
and  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick  drew  large 
crowds  of  both  men  and  women  with 
their  interesting  talks.  The  Grange  held 
several  interesting  sessions,  and  one  of 
their  leaders,  Charles  M.  Gardner,  was  an 
inspiring  speaker.  The  evening  entertain.- 
ments  followed  the  usual  lines,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  debate,  a  speaking  contest,  several 
plays  and  banquets  and  a  concert.  These 
were  all  well  attended. 

Two  impressive  ceremonies  were  the 
presentation  on  Tuesday  of  the  portrait 
of  Prof.  James  E.  Rice  to  the  University 
in  recognition  of  his  quarter  century  of 
distinguished  service  to  that  institution, 
and  on  Thursday  the  presentation  of  a 
scholarship  for  an  Indian  girl  by  the 
Cayuga  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Dr.  Earl 
Bates,  an  authority  on  Indian  lore,  con¬ 
tributed  a  talk  on  “Indian  Education,” 
and  a  group  of  Indians  sang  songs  and 
gave  a  dance  typical  of  their  nation. 

Motion  pictures  were  given  every  day 
at  one  o’clock,  and  illustrated  talks  on 
birds  by  A.  A.  Allen,  given  late  each 
afternoon,  helped  as  they  have  for  years 
to  show  farm  boys  and  girls  how  much  of 
interest  lies  all  about  them  if  they  will 
only  observe  it. 

The  apple  exhibit  was  especially  line, 
over  80  vax-ieties  being  shown,  and  their 
steady  purchase  showed  that  farmers,  at 
least,  know  and  appreciate  the  delicious¬ 
ness  of  this  fruit.  Those  interested  in 
potatoes  were  disappointed  to  And  no  ex¬ 
hibit  this  year,  and  everyone  missed  the 
flower  exhibit  which  used  to  be  a  feature 
years  ago. 

This  getting  together  and  talking  oyer 
our  problems  once  a  year  is  a  tine  thing 
for  the  older  folk,  and  it  has  been  the 
means  of  making  many  young  persons  de¬ 
cide  to  attend  an  agricultural  college  and 
make  farming  their  life  work.  Those  of 
us  who  have  been  inspired  and  helped  by 
some  of  the  older  leaders,  such  as  Mrs. 
Anna  B.  Comstock,  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 
and  H.  W.  Collingwood,  found  ourselves 
wishing  we  might  again  hear  them  speak¬ 
ing  from  the  platform  in  Roberts  Assem¬ 
bly.  We  need  them  and  others  like  them 
to  show  this  generation  the  advantages  of 
farm  life.  Elizabeth  F.  townsend. 


Go  Slow  on  the  Lilacs 

On  page  193,  under  the  caption,  “Li¬ 
lacs  for  Cut  Flowers,”  I  notice  that  H. 
W.  Hales  says  “There  are  many  people 
who  have  land  of  moderately  good  quali¬ 
ty  who  might  perhaps  get  quite  a  little 
income  from  such  a  source.”  In  com¬ 
ment,  I  would  say  that  this  perhaps  may 
be  true  for  some  sections,  but  for  Eastern 
and  Southern  New  York  it  should  read, 
“Go  slow  on  the  lilac  question  unless  you 
wish  to  use  it  entirely  as  a  gamble  crop.” 

For  many  years  the  Hudson  Valley  has 
been  a  source  of  lilac  shipments  to  the 
New  York  market,  some  growers  around 
Newburgh  and  Kingston  having  orchards 
of  two  or  more  acres  in  bearing.  These 
growers  pack  the  blossoms  in  barrels 
which  they  ship  by  boat  at  night,  the 
goods  being  sold  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  to  the  dealers  at  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  I  have  known  these 
flowers  to  sell  as  high  as  $16  per  barrel 
one  day  and  the  next  day  be  down  to  less 
than  $1  per  barrel.  Such  a  gamble  has 
the  crop  become  that  all  transportation 
companies  now  demand  that  freight  be 
paid  in  advance  by  the  shipper,  or  the 
flowers  are  left  on  the  dock.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Hales  says,  that  “the 
flower  dealer  now  drives  his  truck  or  car 
right  out  to  the  farm  where  the  lilacs  are 
grown,  and  purchases  the  flowers  direct 
from  the  grower,  and  they  are  then 
rushed  to  the  cities  and  sold  direct  to 
the  residents.”  Also,  when  these  dealers 
come  out  into  the  country  they  shop 
around.  Nearly  every  farm  has  in  its 
yard  a  bush  or  two  from  which  the  own¬ 
er  never  bothers  to  cut  the  blossoms.  The 
dealers  search  out  these  places,  and  wher¬ 
ever  they  see  a  good  blooming  bush  they 
will  offer  50  cents  or  perhaps  a  dollar 
for  the  crop  on  the  bush  and  will  do  the 
cutting  themselves.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  they  secure  the  crop.  One  bush  does 
not  mean  much  on  the  market,  but  mul¬ 
tiply  this  by  the  thousands  of  farms  along 
the  highways  and  the  aggregate  crop  is 
enough  to  keep  the  market  always  sup¬ 
plied. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  single  bush 
selling  is  the  fact  that  when  a  dealer  cuts 
the  crop,  as  he  always  insists  in  doing, 
when  cutting  this  year’s  blossoms  he  also 
cuts  next  year’s  promise.  The  market 
always  wants  long  stems,  and  as  next 
year’s  blossoms  are  borne  on  shoots  which 
start  from  the  base  of  this  year’s  bloom, 
when  long  stems  are  cut  carelessly  or  in¬ 
considerately  next  year's  crop  is  sacri¬ 
ficed.  But  the  single  bush  grower  does 
not  know  that  in  selling  this  year’s  crop 
in  this  manner  he  also  has  lost  next 
year’s  bloom;  he  simply  realizes  that  the 
dealer  has  given  him  what  he  considers 
a  fabulous  return  from  a  common  bush 
that  “grows  without  any  care.”  and  he 
reasons  thus :  “One  bush  brought  me  a 
dollar  clear  money;  bushes  set  8x8  means 
$670  per  acre  clear  profit.  I’ll  set  an 
acre  as  a  starter.”  This  has  been  done  so 
many  times  that  the  lilac  crop  has  become 
the  greatest  gamble  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  So  I  would  say,  “Go  slow  on  the 
lilacs.”  C.  O.  AVARFORD. 

New  York. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

I  am  proudly  sporting  an  assortment 
of  muscle  aches  and  creaking  joints,  and 
this  is  the  tale  of  the  pride  plus  the  feel¬ 
ings.  A  man  living  some  distance  away 
had  a  very  large  oak  tree  which  grew 
just  inside  the  woods  pasture  fence  and 
sent  its  roots  far  into  a  vineyard  across 
the  fence.  That  tree  grew  in  the  open 
so  it  had  low  branches,  also  the  tough 
and  hard  wood  of  trees  which  grow  in 
open  places.  He  cut  down  the  tree  three 
years  ago,  sawed  the  limbs  into  stove 
wood,  but  was  afraid  to  tackle  the  trunk 
because  it  was  so  large.  A  while  ago  he 
gave  it  to  a  neighbor  and  that  man  ran 
all  over  the  neighborhood  trying  to  get 
someone  to  help  him  cut  it  into  stove- 
wood.  Finally  he  came  to  me,  and  I 
gladly  consented  to  help  cut  on  shares. 
We  tackled  the  job,  worked  over  three 
days,  but  did  not  put  in  long  hours,  and 
wound  up  the  job  with  each  of  us  get¬ 
ting  over  three  cords  of  the  linest  kind 
of  wood  which  we  hauled  home  at  once. 
The  pride  comes  in  tackling  a  job  which 
other  men  sidestepped,  and  the  aches 
come  from  putting  myself  on  the  business 
end  of  a  cross-cut  saw  when  1  was  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  that  work. 

That  tree  was  nearly  four  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  had  side  knots  over  three  feet 
through,  so  there  was  some  tough  sawing, 
but  it  split  nicely.  Right  now  the  room 
is  warm  and  comfortable  with  a  big  oak 
knot  in  the  heater,  while  the  kitchen  is 
fairly  sizzling  from  the  split  wood.  Take 
a  bitter  cold  Winter  day,  a  6-ft.  saw,  a 
4-ft.  oak  log  to  be  cut  into  stove  length, 
mix  them  together  and  you  develop  an  ap¬ 
petite  such  as  no  office  worker  ever 
dreamed  about.  It  is  hard  to  beat  wood 
as  a  fuel.  A  few  years  ago  a  near  neigh¬ 
bor  bought  one  of  the  new,  round  corner 
steel  ranges  with  oval  flrepot  and  fancy 
trimmings.  Twice  since  he  has  had  to 
get  the  repair  man  out  to  remove  the 
flrepot,  grates  and  fixings  and  put  in  new 
ones  with  a  cost  of  nearly  $12  each  time, 
but  he  burns  either  coal  or  coke.  During 
that  same  time  our  old  range  has  been  on 
the  job  with  no  repairs,  but  we  burn 
wood  most  of  the  time  in  the  kitchen 
stove. 

Did  you  ever  get  something  for  noth¬ 
ing?  Neither  did  I.  You  see  I  paid  for 
the  wood  by  some  hard  work.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  the  Missus  bit  on  an  old  gag.  A  col¬ 
lege  student  who  was  trying  to  earn 
money  to  continue  his  education  (?) 
came  to  the  door  soliciting  subscriptions 
to  various  papers  with  an  assortment  of 
club  offers  for  a  dollar.  He  got  the  dol¬ 
lar,  and  ever  since,  cheap  papers  have 
come  dribbling  in,  each  one  having  a  few 
low-grade  stories  plus  a  wonderful  lot  of 
advertisements  offering  everything  from 
a  big  sedan  to  a  rifle  absolutely  free.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  solve  a  puzzle  which 
is  so  simple  even  Calvin  could  make,  it 
out,  send  in  the  solution  and  back  came 
the  prize.  There  was  a  time  when  chil¬ 
dish  faith  would  have  swallowed  that  bait, 
hook,  line  and  sinker,  but  mature  ex¬ 
perience  says  that  men  are  not  giving 
away  such  things  as  sedans,  Shetland 
ponies,  radios  or  rifles  on  such  flimsy 
pretexts  as  that.  I  did  know  one  man  who 
solved  the  puzzle,  sent  it  in  and  was  as¬ 
sured  that  his  answer  was  correct.  Now 
all  lie  had  to  do  was  to  obtain  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  a  cheap  paper  to  win  the  prize. 
He  spent  time  and  considerable  money 
getting  subscriptions,  using  his  own 
money  to  send  the  paper  to  acquaintances 
when  he  could  not  get  enough  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  in  time  the  company  failed  to 
write,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  tale. 
Sometimes  you  must  sell  cheap  ehromos, 
bluing,  seeds,  one  thing  or  another,  but 
never  do  you  get  the  prize.  I  did  know 
one  man  who  sold  and  gave  away  a  large 
number  of  cheap  pictures,  sent  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  for  each  one  and  finally  won  the  talk¬ 
ing  machine,  but  when  it  came  he  was 
ashamed  to  show  it,  and  gave  it  to  a 
neighbor’s  child  as  a  plaything. 

What  kind  of  weather  do  you  folks  in 
the  East  have?  Every  time  the  wind 
blows  from  the  East  we  get  a  storm  of 
snow,  rain  or  sleet  with  the  wind — damp 
and  cold.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  a 
northwest  wind  chill  the  marrow  in  your 
bones,  but  that  is  a  dry  cold  which  does 
not  penetrate,  but  those  east  winds,  no 
matter  how  many  sweaters  and  sheep- 
lined  coats  you  wear,  that  wind  will  make 
your  back  teeth  shiver.  If  the  Winter 
weather  really  is  as  cold  back  East  as 
the  wind  indicates,  a  trip  to  Michigan 
would  seem  like  going  to  Florida,  for  here 
it  is  just  like  Summer,  with  the  old  glass 
rarely  getting  above  10  degrees  above 
zero.  About  the  only  thing  we  have  to 
worry  over  is  the  sheet  of  glare  ice  which 
has  covered  the  fields  for  over  eight 
weeks  now  with  no  signs  of  a  thaw  in 
sight.  The  records  tell  the  tale  of  the 
same  condition  60  years  ago  when  about 
all  the  wheat  and  new  seeding  was  win¬ 
ter-killed.  It  looks  now  as  though  straw¬ 
berries  will  surely  be  smothered  under 
the  ice  sheet.  There  may  be  some  who  do 
not  know  that  all  the  strawberries  we 
will  pick  this  year  were  on  the  vines  in 
hud  form  by  the  last  of  September  last 
year,  but  that  is  true,  and  it  is  these 
buds  which  must  suffer  under  the  coating 
of  ice.  Strawberries  in  the  East  must 
have  to  wear  ear  muffs  judging  by  the 
east  winds  which  blow. 

A  rare  Winter  sun  gave  Galvin  a  nose 
full  of  freckles  the  other  day.  He  is  out 
now  with  a  small  shovel  and  his  wheel¬ 
barrow  making  a  path  through  the  snow. 

L.  B.  R. 


The  Age  of  Philosophy 

If  you  are  50,  or,  still  better,  have 
passed  the  half-century  mark  and  can 
look  back  upon  the  unsatisfied  longings 
of  youth  with  a  tolerant  smile  and  realize 
that  they  were  not  the  things  absolutely 
essential  to  happiness  that  you  once 
thought  them  to  be,  you  have  reached  the 
age  of  philosophy.  This  is  the  happy  age, 
let  youngsters  say  what  they  will.  Ambi¬ 
tion  for  the  unattainable  no  longer  frets 
the  soul.  The  day’s  work  is  enough ; 
night  brings  rest  and  peace,  and  the  for¬ 
ward  look  is  not  to  strife  but  to  a  happy 
reunion  where  all  will  be  well. 

Very  likely  you  are  not  occupying  the 
place  that  you  once  thought  to  hold.  Fifty 
years  ago  you  may  have  pictures  yourself 
a  second  Daniel  Webster,  moving  audi¬ 
ences  by  your  eloquence,  and  the  law  may 
have  seemed  the  right  road  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  your  ambition.  Perhaps  the 
deference  paid  to  the  village  physician 
made  his  calling  seem  most  desirable,  or 
you  may  have  been  the  bright  boy  in  the 
family  whose  friends  felt  that  the  pulpit 
was  the  only  place  in  which  his  talents 
could  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

That  about  sums,  up  the  list  of  a  half 
century  ago ;  then  the  boy  who  was  to 
leave  the  farm  for  high  school  or  college 
had  his  mind  fixed  upon  the  law,  medicine 
or  theology  as  his  ultimate  aim.  But  a 
change  was  to  come.  With  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  came  the  call  for  engineers.  The 
merchant  became  a  national  figure  and 
Wanamaker  was  a  household  name.  What 
the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
world’s  tasks  was  to  bring  about  fired  the 
boy’s  imagination.  Gradually  the  so-called 
learned  professions  found  themselves  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  other  callings  in  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  youth  and  being  deserted  for  newer 
fields.  They  were  then  overcrowded.  They 
had  been  dominant  too  long.  Efforts  to 
raise  the  standards  in  professional  educa¬ 
tion  followed.  Incidentally  this  would 
diminish  numbers  and  ease  up  on  compe¬ 
tition.  The  push  and  the  pull  away  from 
law,  medicine  and  theology  had  their 
effect ;  your  acquaintance  among  young- 
people  will  need  to  be  wide  if  you  can 
call  to  mind  more  than  a  handful  who  are 
preparing  to  enter  any  of  these  callings. 
Fifty  years  ago,  your  own  small  commu¬ 
nity  would  probably  have  supplied  you 
with  the  names  of  several.  Perhaps  you, 
yourself,  were  among  them  at  that  time. 

D.  M. 


Raising  Earthworms 

The  pages  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  offer  many 
contrasts.  One  man  may  write  in  to 
know  how  to  destroy  the  worms  that  live 
in  his  greens  on  the  golf  links,  while 
another  wants  to  know  how  to  keep  them 
from  pulling  up  the  plants  he  has  just 
set  in  his  garden.  Some  time  ago  there 
was  a  discussion  of  the  ways  of  getting  or 
keeping  them  for  use  as  fish  bait. 
Aquarium  owners  use  them  when  possible 
for  feeding  their  pets  in  the  Winter. 

Both  fishermen  and  aquarists  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  a  supply  in  Winter 
when  the  ground  is  frozen  or  when  the 
ground  is  very  dry.  A  small  stock  may 
be  easily  kept  over  these  times  by  put¬ 
ting  them  in  a  large  box  of  rich  earth, 
which  is  kept  moist.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  an  account  in  the  papers  of  a 
ma,n  who  extended  this  so  that  he  had 
some  worms  for  sale.  He  bought  worms 
at  a  small  price  in  moist  seasons,  put 
them  in  boxes  of  earth  and  fed  them 
syrup.  The  earth  was  covered  with  bur¬ 
lap  bags,  which  he  saturated  with  a 
mixture  of  syrup  and  water  every  day 
or  two.  When  the  worms  had  about 
eaten  up  one  bag  he  would  lay  another 
over  it. 

I  have  kept  worms  alive  in  a  small 
tub  with  a  drainage  hole  at  the  bottom. 
Apparently  they  bred  there,  for  it  seemed 
that  I  was  able  to  use  many  more  than 
I  put  in.  I  kept  the  soil  farily  moist, 
but  not  wet;  perhaps  a  little  too  wet 
for  geraniums,  but  not  wet  enough  to 
pack  much  or  to  drip  when  squeezed. 
About  the  only  thing  they  were  fed  was 
coffee  grounds,  which  were  placed  on  top, 
but  became  mixed  with  the  soil  as  the 
worms  were  taken  out.  At  the  farm  we 
could  always  find  worms  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  barns  where  much  chaff  and 
short  hay  accumulated  when  filling  or 
emptying  the  mow. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  worms  on 
hand  at  all  times  for  sale  to  anglers 
could  do  so  by  a  combination  of  the 
methods  mentioned.  Make  some  boxes  of 
any  wood  that  will  resist  rotting  well. 
Have.  just  enough  hole  in  the  bottom  to 
permit  a  little  drainage.  Fill  the  boxes 
to  a  depth  of  perhaps  15  inches  with  rich 
garden  soil.  It  is  usually  possible  to  get 
boys  to  bring  in  a  supply  of  worms  at 
prices  ranging  from  10  to  50  cents  a  pint. 
Put  the  worms  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  cover  with  a  little  loose  earth. 
In  an  hour  or  so  remove  all  that  have 
not  worked  down  out  of  sight.  That  will 
help  prevent  disease  which  might  come 
in  with  injured  worms.  Cover  the  box 
with  a  few  layers  of  old  burlap.  For 
feeding  the  worms  try  coffee  grounds  or 
chaff.  Lawn  clippings  which  have  been 
dried  before  being  used  might  be  good. 
The  syrup  mixture,  a  tablespoonful  of 
molasses  in  a  pint  of  water,  sprinkled  on 
the  lower  layer  of  the  burlap  cover,  might 
be  tried.  No  one  knows  how  many  worms 
such  a  box  would  hold.  Perhaps  as  a 
starter  it  would  he  well  to  put  a  gallon 
of  worms  in  a  box  two  by  four  feet  and 
15  inches  deep.  Keep  the  box  about  as 
moist.  as  good  garden  soil  should  be  at 
planting  time.  Alfred  e.  weed. 
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Get  Bigger  Grain  Yields 

This  Year 


Drilling  grain  is  one  of  the  most 
important  jobs  on  your  farm. 
The  quality  of  work  performed 
by  the  grain  drill  you  buy  is  a  big 
factor  in  determining  the  size  of 
your  harvest,  and  the  profit  you 
make. 

The  John  Deere-Van  Brunt 
Fertilizer  Drill  is  a  combination 
grain  and  fertilizer  drill  which  can 
be  used  to  sow  both  grain  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  the  same  time,  or  either 
one  separately. 

The  famous  Van  Brunt  Adjust¬ 
able  Gate  Force-Feeds  compel  the 


seed  to  flow  from  the  grain  box  in 
even,  continuous  streams — metal 
tubes  and  closed  disk  boot  deliv¬ 
ery  protect  the  seed  until  it  is  de¬ 
posited  in  the  bottom  of  the  seed 
furrow. 

The  Van  Brunt  Tilting  Lever— 
an  exclusive  feature — regulates 
depth  of  planting  with  relation  to 
depth  of  disking. 

The  Van  Brunt  Drill  is  a  sturdy, 
long-lived  implement  that  will 
maintain  its  accuracy  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 


Write  for  literature  describing  this  drill.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Folder  VD-737. 


JOHN 


1  he  trade  mark  of  quality  made  famous  by  good  implements 


I  Sold  My 
Business  to 
Become  a 

WATKINS 

Dealer! 

— Now  I  own  my  home 
*— Hate  a  good  hank  account 
— -A  fine  business  car 
—A  dandy  pleasure  car 

1  ONLY  WISH  I  HAD  DONE 
IT  SOONER 


Wilson  Averages 

a  Week 

SUPPLYING 
FARM  TRADE 

Several  established  routes 
available  in  your  state 


You  do  not  need  capital  or 
experience.  This  mighty  ten 
million  dollar  Company  will  * 
back  you — but  you  must  be  a  j 
man  of  good  habits,  honest 
and  ambitious  to  get  ahead. 


F.  E.  WILSON,  Mass. 

(Address  on  Request) 


Up  to  1908  I  worked  in  a  grocery  store; 
at  $14.00  a  week.  In  1908  I  opened  up  a 
meat  business  of  my  own,  and  stayed  in  it 
until  1914,  when  I  took  a  Watkins  Contract. 
I  only  wish  that  I  had  made  the  change 
sooner. 

My  Watkins  business  enabled  me  to  pay 
for  a  fine  home,  a  car  for  business  and  one  for 
pleasure.  I  have  some  good  investments  in 
stocks,  and  I  also  own  a  clean  stock  of  goods. 
I  personally  do  not  know  of  any  business 
[that  will  bring  such  splendid  results. 


I 


Long ’‘Established  Farm 
Users  Will  Welcome  You 

If  you  want  success  like  this 

Mail  Coupon  at  Once 


I  would  like  to  know  how  Wilson  did  it. 
Send  me  complete  information  free. 

Your  Name _ _ _ _ 

Address _ 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY 

Rural  Dept. 

234  JOHNSON  AVE.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


March  2,  1929 


Bananas :  From  the  Panama 
Viewpoint 

A  bunch  of  bananas  is  composed  of 
from  nine  to  fourteen  hands,  of  which  the 
fingers  are  the  fruit,  reaching  toward 
the  sun.  In  the  store  they  hang  down, 
thus  reversing  the  actual  position  during 
growth.  The  purple  bud,  large  as  a  quart 
bottle,  is  often  found  from  two  to  three 
feet  lower  than  the  fruit  it  has  begotten. 
It  goes  on  with  the  mechanism  of  produc¬ 
tion,  producing  new  sets  of  stamens, 
turning  up  and  back,  already  in  hands 
or  clusters  which  if  fertilized  turn  into 
bananas,  but,  not  being  pollinated,  fall 
off  and  leave  only  a  scar,  which,  being 
outgrown,  forms  a  segment  of  the  long 
neck  holding  the  bud.  It  is  considered 
good  practice  to  cut  off  this  bud  after  the 
bunch  has  reached  the  limit  of  polliniza- 
tion — a  limit  that  the  banana  sets  for 
itself,  varying  with  conditions — to  save 
all  the  vitality  for  the  size  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  fruit. 

The  banana  is  an  annual  plant.  In 
starting  plantations  suckers  are  planted. 
Fruit  has  been  cut  from  plants  only  10 
months  old,  but  the  average  is  one  bunch 
a  year  per  stalk.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  the  parent  plant  is  cut  down  and 
new  stalks  spring  up  from  the  roots  under 
ground.  Only  two  of  these  are  let  live, 
so  that  the  fruit  will  be  large  and  come 
to  maturity  early.  As  there  are  two  bear¬ 
ing  stalks  instead  of  one,  the  output  is 
doubled  the  second  year. 

Bananas  do  not  make  a  regular  annual 
crop,  such  as  is  produced  by  the  apple 


overlooked  in  the  “virgin  soil”  proposi¬ 
tion  is  that  it  has  very  likely  fostered 
bananas  in  the  wild  state,  and  its  fresh¬ 
ness  will  depend  on  what  sort  of  crop 
grew  there  in  its  state  of  virginity.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  advised  not  to  purchase  land  out¬ 
side  the  sanitary  district. 

The  marketplace  of  the  large  banana 
producers  is  the  Panama  Canal.  All  boats 
transiting  the  canal  must  pass  Gamboa, 
the  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres 
River,  and  may  stop  there  without  extra 
charges.  The  boat  upon  wTliich  I  was  took 
in  30,000  bunches  of  fine  bananas,  partly 
while  waiting  for  canal  repairs  to  be 
made,  and  afterward  towing  the  half- 
emptied  scow  through  the  canal  attached 
to  its  side,  while  the  job  was  finished. 
The  prices  offered  growers  for  a  bunch 
of  bananas  is  based  on  the  number  of 
hands  on  the  bunch.  Lower  than  nine 
hands  is  not  accepted  by  buyers,  and 
smaller  bunches  are  sold  locally  or  used 
as  pig  feed.  The  marketplace  at  Panama 
City  is  supplied  by  launches  and  sailboats 
from  up-river,  rather  than  by  wheeled 
vehicles.  At  times  when  the  fleet  is  in, 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
for  almost  everyone  enjoys  eating  them. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  place  in  the 
world  where  one  may  live  in  a  modern 
city  and  go  comfortably  to  a  million-tree 
banana  plantation  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Gamboa  is  27  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  30  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
terminal.  It  is  reached  by  the  railroad, 
and  one  finds  waiting  there  the  motor 
launch  which  carries  mail,  express  and 
passengers  up  the  Chagres  River.  In  the 


The  Banana  Boat  from  the  Ship’s  Side 


and  orange.  The  bunches  develop  accord¬ 
ing  to  conditions  of  shade,  moisture  and 
cultivation.  As  a  rule,  only  commercial 
growers  cultivate,  the  grass  and  weeds  in 
garden  patches  being  chopped  off  with  a 
large  knife  when  convenient.  In  Panama 
the  banana  plants  come  up  like  weeds, 
and  are  either  allowed  to  live  or  exter¬ 
minated  as  weeds.  The  stalk,  though  six 
to  eight  inches  through,  is  easily  cut  off. 

I  took  a  jackknife  and  cut  into  one.  In¬ 
stead  of  finding  a  pithy  center,  the  tri¬ 
angular  cut  showed  layers  of  leaves  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  filled  with 
sap.  These  grow  into  a  stalk,  instead  of 
forming  a  hall,  as  does  the.  cabbage,  and 
finally  push  out  at  the  top  in  a  long  ten¬ 
der  leaf,  four  to  five  feet  ,  in  length  and 
some  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  width.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  sun,  banana  leaves 
fold  their  under  sides  together,  so  that 
only  the  midrib  is  exposed.  At  first  the 
leaf  is  whole,  but  before  many  days  the 
outer  edge,  buffeted  by  the  breezes,  splits 
to  the  midrib  until  the  leaves  look  like 
fringes.  The  plant  does  not  seem  to  suf¬ 
fer  from  this  treatment,  nor  do  the  torn 
edges  turn  brown. 

I  believe  the  banana  plant  will  stand 
more  neglect  than  any  other  known  to 
commerce.  It  covers  many  of  the  hills 
that  overlook  the  canal.  Orange  trees 
must  be  coddled,  and  the  pineapple  must 
have  cultivation  and  irrigation.  Though 
the  banana  accepts  these  gratefully,  it 
gets  along  somehow  wherever  it  is.  The 
native  takes  his  rowboat,  fights  his  way 
through  the  jungle  and  comes  back 
heavy-laden  with  wild  fruit.. 

There  is  much  talk  of  “virgin  soil”  in 
Panama,  for  up  the  Chagres  River  great 
tracts  of  banana  land,  the  dark  heavy 
loam  of  districts  covered  for  unknown 
ages  with  leaf  mold,  are  in  the  hands  of 
real  estate  dealers.  There  is  no  doubt 
much  to  be  said  for  banana  growing.  At 
present,  land  planted  150  trees  .  to  the 
acre  and  within  the  sanitary  district  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  United  States  which  is 
served  with  running  water  and  electric 
power,  is  offered  at  $300  an  acre,  a  small 
fortune  in  Panama,  where  living  is  com¬ 
paratively  cheaper  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  real  estate  dealers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  exchange  their  “virgin”  land,  which 
they  declare  will  never  need  fertilizer,  for 
land  or  real  estate  in  the  United  States. 
They  admit  that  bananas  will  Avear  out 
the  land  in  10  years,  and  advise  a  rota¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Coffee  is 
suggested,  which  requires  three  years  in 
which  to  come  to  bearing.  One  thing 


year  1922  there  xvere  shipped  from  the 
Atlantic  terminal  of  the  Panama  Canal 
2,875,792  bunches,  and  during  1928  some 
three  million  bunches  were  shipped.  There 
is  apparently  not  so  very  much  difference 
between  the  raising  of  bananas  as.  the 
best  growers  carry  it  on,  and  raising 
certain  iregetables  in  the  North.  An 
experienced  orehardist  should  make  a 
successful  banana  grower,  and  from  ob¬ 
serving  the  care-free  methods  of  native 
producers  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  the 
methods  of  commercial  growers,  used  with 
so  much  success  in  Panama,  are  simply 
northern  ingenuity,  or  originality,  carried 
south.  MRS.  F.  M.  UNGER. 


Insulating  Storage  House 

We  are  thinking  of  installing  mechani¬ 
cal  refrigerating  machinery  in  our  barn. 
What  kind  of  insulation  do  you  recom¬ 
mend?.  J-2. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mechanical  refrigeration  involves  the  use 
of  power,  usually  electrical  in  the  smaller 
units,  Avhich  furnished  us  at  a  certain 
fixed  rate  per  K.W.  or  other  unit.  If  un¬ 
necessary  power  is  used  because  of  heat 
leakage  through  the  sidewalls,  ceiling  or 
floor  of  the  cold  room,  the  refrigerating 
plant  may  be  uneconomical  to  operate, 
even  though  the  heat  leakage  is  but  little. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  so  to  build 
the  cold  room  that  the  heat  is  excluded. 
Even  the  location,  where  possible  and 
practicable,  should  be  one  where  it  is 
naturally  cool. 

Cork  is  the  heat-insulating  material 
recommended.  Cork  has  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  that  make  it  desirable  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  an  excellent  non-conductor 
of  heat,  resists  moisture,  it  is  odorless 
and  durable.  Cork  can  be  purchased  in 
two  forms :  granulated  cork  and  cork 
board.  Of  the  two  forms  the  granulated 
cork  is  cheaper,  but  the  cork  board  is 
most  commonly  used,  probably  because 
more  easily  water-proofed.  The  4-inch 
thickness  is  used  and  is  laid  in.  hot  as¬ 
phalt.  Other  insulating  materials  can 
be  used,  but  because  of  the  qualities  men¬ 
tioned  above,  together  with  convenience 
of  application,  cork  seems  to  be  tne 
faimrite.  K.  H.  S. 


Money  talks,  but  none  of  us  would 
believe  the  old  dollar  if  it  started 
us  Avhat  it  used  to  buy. — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 
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HE  practical  farmer  today 
realizes  that  he  can’t  farm  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  and  make  money.  Like  the  business  man,  he 
must  improve  his  products — all  of  them — produce  these 
products  at  less  cost  and  get  as  much  as  20  to  35%  more  out  of 
his  farm — enough  to  make  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

PROGRESSIVE  FARM  METHODS 
MEAN  FARM  PROSPERITY 

The  progressive  farmer,  like  a  successful  manufacturer,  eliminates  waste,  employs 
methods  that  conserve  the  fertility  of  his  farm,  makes  every  part  yield  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  selli  his  produce  in  the  form  that  returns  the  most  money. 

Thus  he  increases  his  income,  increases  the  value  of  his  farm,  where  the  old-fashioned 
farmer  impoverishes  his  farm  and  barely  exists. 

THE  MORTGAGE  LIFTER 

More  and  more  farmers  are  proving  every  year  that  balanced  farming — made  possible  by  good  fenc- 
tng — returns  handsome  profits,  in  fact  they  make  as  much  as  the  other  farmer  would  make  if  prices  were 
20%  higher. 

FENCE  YOUR  WAY  TO  PROFIT 

There’s  no  question  of  a  doubt  but  that  good  fencing  will  pay  its  cost  in  increased  profits. 

With  plenty  of  permanent,  and  temporary  fences  you  can  practice  balanced  farming  or 
sanitary  hog  and  cattle  raising  and  make  more  profit. 
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THE  WISE  BUYER 

Knows  that  cheap  fence  is  dear  at  any  price.  He  knows  that  replacement 
costs  and  repairs  often  double  the  fencing  cost  of  the  cheap  fence 
buyer.  He  knows  that  the  best  fence  and  steel  posts  repay  their 
necessarily  slightly  higher  price  many  times  over  by  giving 
more  years  of  complete  protection. 

See  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  Dealer  in 
your  town.  He  can  show  you  why  Zinc  Insulated 
Fences  and  Banner  or  Ideal  Posts  offer  the 
lowest  year  by  year  costs. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  get  into  real  profits. 

Act — today. 
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FENCE  FOR  PROFIT 
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n  American  Royal  Anthony  National  Prairie  Monitor  U.  S. 

-  inner  and  Ideal  Steel  Posts — Steel  Gates  *  National  Expanding  Anchor  Dirt  Set  End  and  Corner  Posts 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

ChIca„rt  M  SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

S  New  York  Boston  Birmingham  Atlanta  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Dallas  Denver  Salt  Lake  City 

U.  S.  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland  Seattle 
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Tulips  in  Oregon 

As  I  read  the  editors  query  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  readers,  “What  special  plant  in 
your  flower  garden  did  the  best  last  year, 
and  how  did  you  handle  it?”  a  vision  of 
color,  fragrance  and  beauty  swept  before 
me,  beginning  with  the  dainty  snowdrops 
in  March  and  ending  with  the  glorious 
outdoor  Chrysanthemums  that  we  picked 
for  our  Christmas  decorations. 

So  many  of  our  flowers  were  really 
wonderful  ‘that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  just 
which  one  did  the  best.  The  daffodils, 
tulips,  Narcissus,  lilies,  columbines,  roses, 
Delphiniums,  Gladiolus  and  snapdragons 
each  one  seemed  to  be  trying  to  outdo  his 
neighbor.  Our  soil  and  climatic  condition 
here  in  the  iir-clad  foothills  of  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  Valley  in  Oregon  make  it  possible 
for  all  bulbs  to  do  exceedingly  well,  so 
our  early  Spring  flower  display  is  always 
unusual.  The  tulips  were  especially  fine 
the  past  season,  giving  us  a  riot  of  color 
for  more  than  six  weeks.  Color  is  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
tulip ;  but  there  are  no  other  bulbs  that 
make  such  a  rich  display  of  blossoms, 
with  so  little  care,  and  to  know  them  is 
and  to  want  more  of  them 


bushes,  among  the  columbines,  Delphini¬ 
ums  and  peonies,  and — yes,  even  beautify 
your  vegetable  rows  with  some.  With 
garden  plow  or  spade  remove  the  soil  to 
at  least  five  inches,  then  set  the  bulbs,  six 
inches  apart,  pressing  each  one  firmly  into 
the  soil  so  they  will  not  get  tipped  when 
covered,  for  if  they  do  the  flower  stalk 
will  not  stand  upright. 

Do  not  leave  tiilip  planting  till  Spring. 
Nature  intended  that  root  growth  should 
start  early  in  the  Fall,  so  September  and 
October  is  best.  During  the  Winter 
months  the  bulbs  are  making  a  heavy  root 
growth  that  is  so  necessary  for  flower 
production  and  bulb  increase  later  on. 
What  chance  has  a  bulb  planted  in  the 
Spring  with  one  that  is  showing  its  green 
leaf  points  through  the  ground  in  March 
and  has  roots  nearly  two  feet  long? 
Where  Winters  are  severe  plant  early. 

Clean  and  frequent  cultivation  is  much 
more  important  than  heavy  feeding  or 
artificial  watering.  Any  bulb  is  grateful 
for  a  Winter  covering.  Good  clean  straw 
is  better  than  leaves,  as  they  pack  tight 
and  water-soak,  but  do  not  cover  till  the 


deep  it  cannot  push  its  bloom  stalk  above 
the  surface,  although  some  leaves  may 
come. 

When  the  foliage  has  turned  brown  is 
the  time  to  dig  the  bulbs;  this  is  gener¬ 
ally  in  June.  If  you  wish  to  use  the 
ground  for  late  annuals  the  tulips  may 
be  removed,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  yel¬ 
low,  in  clumps,  stems,  leaves,  roots  and 
what  soil  clings  to  them  and  “heeled  in" 
till  the  leaves  are  dry,  then  remove  all 
trash,  sort  and  put  in  thin  cloth  sacks 
and  liang  in  a  cool  airy  shed  till  time  to 
replant. 

If  you  want  a  vision  of  “delightful  sur¬ 
prises"  in  your  Spring  garden  be  sure  to 
plant  some  tulips  next  October.  Study 
fhe  Fall  bulb  catalogs,  visit  some  tulip 
gardens,  and  make  your  selections  when 
in  bloom  this  Spring.  They  are  cheap, 
they  are  beautiful,  and  they  will  be  a  joy 
and  satisfaction. 

I  would  like  to  tell  about  my  Regale 
and  Madonna  lilies,  my  long-spurred  col¬ 
umbine  in  pastel  shades,  my  Delphiniums 
nearly  seven  feet  tall,  and  many  other 
wonderful  flowers  I  grow  in  this  land 


it  is  suggested  that  one  be  put  up  before 
spring.  This  may  be  constructed  with 
wood,  iron,  steel  or  concrete  posts.  In 
any  event  the  posts  should  be 
ft.  in  length,  and  they  should 
deeply  enough  in  the  ground 
will  support  the  laden  vines. 


to  love  them 
each  season. 

There  are 
listed  by  the 
will  tell  only 


many  varieties  of  tulips 
commercial  growers,  but  I 
of  the  ones  I  grow — Dar¬ 
wins,  Cottage,  Breeders  and  Parrots. 

The  Darwins  are  the  large  goblet-shaped 
tulips,  carried  on  tall,  sturdy  stems  in  a 
great  variety  of  mostly  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  especially  noted  for  their  artistic 
blending  of  several  color  tones  in  many  of 
their  blooms.  There  are  no  yellow  Dar¬ 
wins,  but  the  Cottage  Inglescombe  Yellow 
is  sometimes  classed  as  such.  The  tones 
of  rose  and  pink  are  unsurpassed.  This 
was  well  illustrated  last  Spring  by  my 
clumps  of  Clara  Butt  and  Madame  Kre- 
lage  with  their  rich  shadings  that  gave 
us  a  feast  of  beauty  for  many  days.  The 
Darwin  is  easily  grown  and  looks  well  in 
masses  or  irregularly  grouped  among 
shrubbery.  They  last  well  as  cut  flowers 
and  are  unsurpassed  for  forcing.  They 
come  in  bloom  outdoors  just  after  the 
early  single  tulips,  so  if  you  wish  to  about 
double  your  blooming  season,  plant  an 
early  single  tulip  and  then  a  Darwin  bulb 
next  to  it,  and  so  on  till  you  reach  your 
ground  or  bulb  limit.  The  earlies  will 
bloom  while  the  Darwins  are  developing 
foliage  and  blooms.  If  you  do  this,  keep 
your  color  scheme  in  mind. 

Your  Spring  garden  will  not  be  com¬ 
plete  until  it  is  graced  by  groups  of  the 
stately  old-fashioned  Cottage  tulips,  so 
called  because  they  were  always  found 
growing  around  the  cottages  ol  England. 
No  other  Spring  bulbs  can  approach  them 
in  coloring,  size  or  beauty.  A  mass  of 
them  will  make  a  splash  on  the  landscape 
of  brilliant  colors  running  through  the 
whole  spectrum  of  the  rainbow.  The 
flowers  are  mostly  long  and  oval,  some 
with  pointed  and  some  with  gracefully  re¬ 
flexed  petals  of  many  colors  and  shades, 
among  which  will  be  the  purest  yellow 
that  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  late 
variety.  Moonlight,  Inglescombs  Yellow 
and  Yellow  Picotee  are  among  the  best 
of  the  yellows.  They  are  very  hardy  and 
their  stiff  stems  make  them  excellent  for 
cutting.  They  do  not  force  well. 

The  Old  Dutch  or  Breeder  tulips,  fa¬ 
vorites  in  Holland  for  centuries,  are  the 
real  “blue-bloods"  of  the  tulip  family. 
They  fairly  breathe  refinement  and  no¬ 
bility.  Their  giant  blooms  are  borne  on 
strong,  stiff  stems,  but  what  makes  them 
especially  valuable  is  their  deep  coloring 
and  rich,  artistic  blending  of  rarest 
shades.  They  retain  their  form  and  color 
well.  Many'  of  them  are  sweet  scented. 
If  you  want  to  create  a  sensation  plant 
Louis  XIV,  considered  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  of  all  tulips,  with  its  large  goblet- 
shaped  flower  of  dork  bluish  violet,  edged 
golden  brown,  inside  of  cup  bronzy  pur¬ 
ple,  base  dull  blue  with  yellow  star  and 
deliciously  fragrant.  One  must  see  to 
appreciate  as  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  describe  the  rare  and  beautiful  color 
tones.  Everv  lover  of  the  somber  shades 
should  have  some  of  the  Breeders  in  then- 
tulip  collection.  A  simple  way  to  distin¬ 
guish  a  Breeder  from  a  Darwin  tulip  is 
that  the  Breeder  has  a  large  dark  or  dull 
bloom,  while  the  Darwin  shines  and  glist¬ 
ens  as  though  it  had  been  polished. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  oddities  in 
the  flower  kingdom  is  the  Parrot  tulip.  It 
is  of  immense  size  and  bizarre  in  effect 
and  coloring.  Its  waved,  horned,  twisted 
and  toothed  petals  are  streaked  and 
splashed  with  gold,  green  and  crimson, 
some  looking  like  birds  of  brilliant  plu¬ 
mage.  Mass  a  quantity  of  them  and  you 
will  have  a  sight  that  will  cause  every 
passerby  to  stop  and  gape  in  astonish¬ 


ment.  The  stems 


and  coloring 
them  will  afford 


are  long,  but  not  so 
straight  or  upright  as  those  of  other  va¬ 
rieties,  so  they  make  more  graceful  deco¬ 
rations.  They  are  easy  to  grow  indoors 
or  out,  and  the  bulbs,  though  small,  in¬ 
crease  rapidly.  The  shapes 
are  unique,  and  a  bed  of 
much  satisfaction. 

Now  for  cultural  directions,  which  if 
followed  will  almost  guarantee  success. 
Select  a  rather  dry,  well-drained,  sunny 
position  with  deep,  well-pulverized,  fertile 
soil.  If  fertilizer  is  needed  nothing  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  well-rotted  sheep  or  cow  manure, 
provided  it  is  worked  well  into  the  soil 
the  Spring  before  the  bulbs  are  to  be 
planted  in  the  Fall.  Steamed  bonemeal  is 
an  excellent  fertilizer,  and  can  be  used  at 
planting  time.  Plant  tulips  in  masses,  in 
rows,  in  groups  and  in  rifts.  If  your  gar¬ 
den  space  is  small  utilize  the  nooks  and 
corners,  tuck  them  in  around  the  rose 


A  Good  Old  Apple  Tree 


ground  freezes,  so  the  mice  and  moles  will 
not  have  so  good  a  chance  to  get  in,  as 
they  will  not  dig  through  frozen  ground. 
Moles  prefer  a  meat  diet,  principally  fish- 
worms  and  grubs,  but  they  are  also  very 
fond  of  sweet  potatoes,  raw  peanuts,  rai¬ 
sins  and  especially  of  tulip  bulbs,  so  if 
you  grow  moles  in  your  garden  you  can¬ 
not  well  grow  tulips.  To  trap  the  pests 
is  about  the  only  sure  way  of  disposing 
of  them,  and  that  is  not  always  sure. 

Strong,  healthy  bulbs  will  flower  satis¬ 
factorily  in  any  good  garden  soil  that  is 
not  over  saturated  with  water  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring.  But  for  the  greatest 
increase  in  bulb  production  they  need 
light,  friable,  well-drained  sandy  soil.  In 
soil  and  climate  here  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  we  have  the  nearest  ideal  conditions 
in  the  world  for  bulb  production.  Bulbs 
need  a  cool  and  rather  damp  climate  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season,  such  as  we  have 
from  October  to  May,  and  a  warm  dry 
season  as  we  have  from  June  to  August 
for  the  harvesting  and  curing.  There  are 
many  large  bulb  farms  in  both  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon.  It  is  stated  that  one  of 
our  leading  Holland  bulb  growers  has 
said  that  we  lack  only  one  thing  to  make 
us  able  to  produce  just  as  fine  bulbs  as 
are  grown  in  Holland,  and  that  one  thing 
is  patience.  Perhaps  that  characteristic  is 
about  extinct  in  this  age.  but  if  we  can 
corner  enough  of  it  to  enable  us  to  spend 
some  years  in  thoughtful  care  and  study 
of  bulbs  and  their  needs,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  be  exporting  bulbs 
to  other  parts  of  the  world  some  day  ere 
long.  ,, 

Be  lavish  in  cutting  your  tylip  blooms, 
but  have  a  care  as  to  how  you  cut.  so  as 
to  avoid  injuring  the  quality  of  the  bulb. 
A  good  rule  is  to  cut  only  one  leaf  with 
the  blossom  or  at  most  two.  as  the  other 
leaves  are  needed  to  feed  the  bulb.  Re¬ 
move  all  seed  pods  when  the  petals  fall 
so  as  to  conserve  the  plant  food  for  the 
bulb  growth.  To  keep  the  bulbs  in  their 
prime  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  dug 
each  season  and  allowed  to  cure  well  be¬ 
fore  replanting.  The  tulip  forms  its  new 
bulbs  at  the  base  of  the  old  one.  so  bur¬ 
rows  deeper  each  year,  and  soon  gets  so 


at  least  8 
be  placed 
that  they 
No.  9  gal¬ 


vanized  wire  should  now  be  stretched 
taughtly  between  the  posts.  At  least  two 
runs  are  necessary.  The  lower  wire  should 
be  placed  about  3 y2  ft.  above  the  ground 
level,  while  the  upper  one  is  2  ft.  above 
the  lower.  The  vines  should  not  be  pruned 
to  conform  to  the  trellis  wires.  In  other 
words,  one  cane  of  the  last  season's 
growth  should  be  pruned  long  enough  so 
that  when  it  is  brought  up  vertically 
from  the  ground  it  may  be  tied  tightly  to 
the  top  wire  by  string  or  raffia.  A  loose 
tying  should  be  made  to  the  lower  wire. 
This  string  may  require  cutting  during 
midsummer  and  a  new  tie  made,  if  the 
growth  is  rapid  and  girdling  is  apt  to  re¬ 
sult.  All  of  the  other  canes  are  cut  away 
cleanly.  The  new  growth  of  shoots  that 
will  develop  along  this  cane  should  be  tied 
loosely  to  the  wires  as  fast  as  growth 
permits.  The  cane  now  extending  from  the 
ground  straight  up  to  the  top  wire  is  to 
become  a  more  or  less  permanent  trunk, 
and  should  in  consequence  be  started  and 
kept  as  straight  as  possible. 

The  following  year,  1930,  the  pruning 
consists  of  running  out  along  each  wire 
two  canes,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  right 
of  the  trunk  and  the  other  to  the  left. 
These  canes  are  the  shoots  or  new  growth 
of  the  coming  Summer,  1929.  The  tying 
of  them  is  facilitated  if  they  are  selected 
just  below  the  wire  levels  on  the  trunk. 
The  two  top  canes  are  usually  pruned 
somewhat  longer  than  the  ones  at  the 
lower  wire.  It  is  suggested  10  buds  be 
allowed  for  each  top  cane,  while  each  of 
the  lower  be  limited  to  eight.  The  lengths 
will  be  determined  from  year  to  year  from 
the  vigor  of  the  vine.  The  fruit  canes 
each  season  may  be  taken  from  the  basal 
shoot  of  the  cane  of  the  previous  season 
or  they  may  be  provided  for  by  spurring 
back  to  two  buds  other  one-year  wood 
that  arises  from  the  trunk  at  or  near  the 
wire  levels.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


The  Potato  Flea -Beetles 

There  are  several  species  of  flea-beetles 
that  feed  on  the  young  potato  plants.  Of 
these  the  most  widely  known  is  the  potato 
or  cucumber  flea-beetle.  Two  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  genus,  the  tobacco  flea- 
beetle  and  egg-plant  flea-beetle  are  known 
as  potato  pests  farther  south.  In  New 
York  State  a  larger,  more  elongated  flea- 
beetle  has  been  found  quite  troublesome. 

The  life  history  and  habits  of  all  the 
above  species  are  similar  and  the  methods 


of  control  the  same.  The 


where  nearly  every  seed,  root  or  cutting 
that  is  put  in  the  ground  is  sure  to  grow. 
Oregon.  estelle  sheppard. 


A  Vermont  Apple  Tree 

I  am  sending  a  picture  of  an  apple  Gee 
20  feet  high,  38  feet  across.  Around  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk  it  is  4  feet.  This  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  last  Spring  while  in 
bloom.  It  is  on  the  farm  of  my  father. 
H.  C.  Bateman.  The  tree  is  about  30 


adult  beetles 
under  leaves 
Spring  come 
of  weeds  be- 
of  plants  as 


years  old. 
variety 


is 


It  bears  some  every  year.  The 
Peach. 

GLADYS  I.  FARNSWORTH. 


Grapevines  Fail  to  Bear 

My  grapevines  are  in  sandy  soil,  and 
they  have  had  each  Winter  for  five  years 
a  dressing  of  stable  manure.  They  are 
now  six  years  old.  They  are  cut  back  to 
two  buds  each  year,  make  extra  growth 
and  bloom  profusely,  but  set  practically  no 
fruit.  I  tried  a  good  dose  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  last  Winter  with  very  little  im¬ 
provement.  Can  you  suggest  anything  to 
give  me  more  fruit?  f.  w.  h. 

Hollywood.  Md. 

Undoubtedly  the  reason  why  more  fruit 
has  not  been  grown  on  these  vines  is  be¬ 
cause  of  too  severe  pruning  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  plan  that  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  of  cutting  back  to  two  buds  each 
season  is  probably  the  correct  practice  for 
the  first  two  seasons  after  planting,  or 
until  such  time  as  the  roots  have  become 
well  established.  After  this  stage  is 
reached,  no  fruit  of  any  consequence  will 
be  produced  from  two  fruit  buds.  Even 
though  many  two-bud  spurs  were  retained 
on  each  vine,  maximum  fruit  production 
would  not  be  reached,  since  the  basal  buds 
of  the  cane  are  not  the  best  fruit  buds. 

If  a  trellis  is  not  already  in  existence, 


hibernate  during  the  Winter 
and  rubbish,  and  in  early 
out  and  lay  eggs  on  roots 
longing  to  the  same  family 
the  potato.  The  larvae  mine  into  the  roots 
and  when  full  grown  they  pupate  and 
later  emerge  as  adult  flea-beetles.  There 
are  two  or  three  generations  in  a  year. 

The  injury  to  the  potatoes  is  caused 
by  the  adult  beetles,  which  attack  the 
plants  when  they  are  only  a  few  inches 
high  and  eat  numerous  small,  round  holes 
in  the  leaves.  The  beetles  stay  mostly  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  their 
presence  is  best  detected  by  their  work. 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
calcium  arsenate  for  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle  will  also  partly  control  the  flea- 
beetles.  Bordeaux  acts  as  an  excellent 
repellent  for  them,  but  since  they  usually 
feed  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  and 
do  not  eat  through  the  upper  epidermis, 
they  find  many  parts  of  the  leaves  which 
have  not  been  touched  by  the  spray.  This 
emphasizes  the  need  of  thorough  spraying 
so  as  to  cover  as  much  of  the  plant  as 
possible.  When  the  flea-beetles  attack  the 
plants  very  early  it  may  be  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  give  the  young  plants  an  apph* 
cation  of  Bordeaux  earlier  than  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Colorado  potato-beetle. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  farm  cleared 
of  all  weeds  of  the  potato  family  on  which 
the  flea-beetles  breed.  These  include  night¬ 
shade,  horse  nettle,  bittersweet  or  blue 
bindweed,  ground  cherry,  jimson  weed, 


and  others. 


L.  H.  w. 


Weedy  Sweet  Clover 

Can  someone  tell  me  how  to  P^fve'*[ 
the  coarse  and  weedy  condition  of  Swee 
clover  when  ready  to  plow  under?  J. 
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These  Two  Books  . 
Show  You  the  Way/ 

Read  how  practical  poultrymen  have  made  their 
I,.™!,,  nay  real  dividends  in  eggs  and  protits — in 
°How  We  Made  Poultry  Profits.” 

Read  also,  in  “The  Story  of  the  300-Egg  Hen,”  of 
the  23  years  of  breeding  which  has  produced  a 
strain  that  is  making  money  for  poultrymen  every¬ 
where.  Both  books  FREE— write  today. 

Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

REAM 
STRAIN 
CHICKS 

protected  by  30- 
day  Insurance. 

Frrcvc  8-wks.-old 
Pullets  and 
Cockerels.  Breeding 
stock  at  special  prices 

PENNSYLVANIA 
POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most 


Profitable 


Poultry 


Known 


Over 


200,000  Chicks — 1929 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY 

Healthy,  Strong  and  Vlgortus 


D.  V>.  t»  J1HC  xn.  ..  ..  ,, 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks... 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _ 

Broiler  Chicks {£■  ^eed.. 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  livi 
Circular  free.  T1IE  VAI.LEY 

T,  K.  No.  J,  Richfield,  Penna 


50 
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1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.60 

$110 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

8.00 

15.00 

75.00 

5.50 

11,00 

52.50 

100 

5.00 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Quality  Baby  Chicks  IZJlVE&Z&'SXSK. 

APRIL  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $14.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  .  16.00  per  100 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Buff  Orpingtons..  18.00  per  100 
March  $2  more;  May  *2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10s  Light  and  Heavy  12c, 
All  Heavy  14c.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.;  Send  for  folder.  SOHOENItORN’S 
HATCHERY, 849  Main  St. , Hackensack, N.J.  Rhone  1603  or  1604 


BABY  CHICKS 

50  100  500  1000  ~  ? 

r,  -V  n  ,  m~  rn  met  nn  ec  -  rah  an  on  a.  ■—  JS 


R.  I.  Reds  .  $7.60  $14.00  $67.50  $130  £  g  £ 

li.  Rocks  .  7.50  14  00  67.60  180  5, 2 

S.  C.  w.  Leghorns.  6.50  12.00  67.50  110  S  £  j= 

Heavy  Mixed..  ..  6.50  12.00  57.50  110  .c  -  2 

White  Rocks .  8.50  16.00  77.50  ....  !  Sj 

Buff  Orpingtons. ..  8.50  16.00  77.50  ....  5  £ 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100 %  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Will  shipC.  O.  L>.  or  cash  with  order. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BRAMBLE’S 
Qual?ty CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed 

Immediate  delivery— Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

SC  III.,  Wyckoff  Strain  S3. 50  SB  50  $12.00  $57.50  SI  10 
S.  C.  Brown  Leuhorus  -  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  4.00  7.50  14  00  B7.50  130 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpinotons  -  •  4.00  7  50  14.00  6/. 50  130 

Assorted  Chicks  •  -  -  3.00  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties— White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  Lilt. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed  at  SI  6.00  per  100;  *47.00 
per  300;  $77.00  per  500;  $150  per  1000, 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Profit  Bred  Chicks 


County 


County  Line  Chicks  are  from  proven  produc¬ 
ers.  They  can  be  secured  in  five  breeds — S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  Reds,  B  irred  and  White 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  all  from  range 
reared  healthy  bred-to-lay  parents.  Send 
for  folder  which  gives  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion  every  poultry  raiser  should  know. 

Line  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 
Box  11,  Telford,  Penna. 


BARRON  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  any  week  after 
Feb.  11th,  at  SI  6  per  100,  $77  per  500, 
•  150  per  1000.  100*  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Kleinleltersvllle,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S  C.W.  Leghorns 
Bd  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 


25  50  100  500  U 

$3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $ 
3.75  7.25  14  67.50 

3.25  6.50  12  57.50 

2.50  4.75  9  42.50 

4  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHE 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield, 

PO If  SAXE— White.  Huff  /"*  BJ  I  /“»  fcf 

ii  Columbia  ami  liarred  RoeliUrl  IvL 

Also  White  Wyandottr  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  Chi 

MURRAY’S  POULTRY  FARM 
HATCHERY.  R.  2,  Newark,  Del. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  i  s  carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  lirst  column  shows  produc¬ 
tion  of  week  ending  Feb.  13,  and  second, 
total  to  date : 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  38  608 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Jules  Francais,  L.  I . 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me . 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 

David  Deaterly,  Pa . 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass.... 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 

Pratt’s  Exp.  Farm.  Pa . 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y . 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn.... 
Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn.... 

P.  B.  Childs,  Mass . 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

Granite  Spgs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass . 

Ellen  Day  Rankin,  N.  Y . 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Ontario., 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass . 

Thas.  H.  Matteson,  R.  I . 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  A.  Barker,  Ill. 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . 

Ilavemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y . 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 

Winlay  W.  Wyandottes,  Conn. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Perley  N.  Hibbard,  Mass . 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass . 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

Geo.  H.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn.. 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

Cbarlescote  Farm,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Zephram  LaBelle,  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass . 

Louis  II.  Gordon,  Conn . 

Frank  Bakonyi,  Conn . 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Westwood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. . 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Francis  J.  Hogan,  Mass . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  .T . 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I . 

Longaeres  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. . 
Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J. 
Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ... 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 

Granite  Spgs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Thomas  H.  Mettler,  N.  J . 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

Hanson’s  Leg.  Farm,  Ore.... 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Alfred  .T.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.Y. 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . 

Tom  Barron.  Eng . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash. 
State  College,  Wash ......... 

Imperial  Pltry  Farm.  Ohio... 

A.  E.  Anthony,  Conn . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo... 

Univ.  of  B.  C..  Canada . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich . 

Toivonen  Leg  Farm.  Pa . 

Theodore  Wirtanen.  Pn . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farm.  Pa . 

Peetoocee  Pltrv  Plant.  Pa .... 
Fisher  Pltrv  Farm.  Ontario.  . 
Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn.. 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y . 

D.  D.  Dolan.  Mo . 

Westfield  Pltry  Farm.  Mass.  . 
Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  .  . 
Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. . 
Claraben  Court  Farm.  N.  Y. . 

Fox  &  Sons.  N.  J . . 

Wm.  .T.  Boyle.  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  T . 

WHTTE  MINORCAS 

Eden  C.  Booth,  Mo . 
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Daylight  Saving 

As  a  city  worker  T  think  that  this  new 
time  should  be  abolished  and  “Eastern 
Standard  Time”  he  used  all  year  around. 
I  have  heard  both  sides  of  this  argument 
and  I  am  not  convinced  that  there  is  any 
saving  that  the  city  or  the  country  may 
derive  from  it.  It  is  a  perfect  nuisance, 
and  the  quicker  the  cities  do  away  with 
it  the  better.  Everybody  will  benefit,  as  it 
certainly  does  create  a  lot  of  trouble  both 
in  traveling  and  in  a  pers  ,n’s  daily 
routine.  J.  e.  r. 

Patterson,  N.  Y. 


“And  you  really  think  your  husband 
clever?”  “Yes.  He  remembers  my  birth¬ 
days  and  forgets  my  age.” — London  Tit- 
Bits. 
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Brooders  -  Oil  -  Coal  -  Electric 

Never  before  in  our  25  years  of  Brooder  building 
have  we  had  such  an  attractive  Brooder  proposition 
for  poultry  raisers  as  we  have  to  offer  you  this  sea¬ 
son.  New  improvements  on  the  famous  TWIN- 
FLOAT  SOL-HOT  places  this  wonder  brooder  still 
farther  ahead  in  leadership — a  place  it  has  held  un- 
disputably  for  years.  More  SOL-HOTS  have  been 
purchased  by  poultry  raisers  during  the  past  few 
years  than  all  other  wickless  brooders  combined. 

Better  Than  Ever  This  Season 

Not  only  has  new  improvements  been  added  to  the 
TWIN-FLOAT  SOL-HOT,  but  also  our  AIR 
BLAST — a  drum  type  brooder  for  large  brooder 
houses  that  created  such  a  sensation  last  year.  Then 
there  is  the  famous  RED-HED  Coal  Burning  brood¬ 
er  with  its  17  outstanding  superior  features — also 
the  SOL-HOT  ELECTRIC  for  those  who  want 
electric  brooder  equipment. 

New  Folder  Catalog  Now  Ready 

Write  today  for  our  new  big  catalog  which  illustrates 
and  tells  all  about  the  complete  line  of  SOL-HOT 
Brooders — the  best  line  of  DEPENDABLE,  EFFI¬ 
CIENT  Brooders  ever  offered  poultry  raisers.  You’ll 
find  in  this  catalog  the  brooder  that  will  exactly  fit 
your  requirements  at  prices  that  are  unusually  at¬ 
tractive.  Your  name  on  a  post  card  or  letter  will  bring 

you  this  catalog  by  return  mail  postpaid.  Write  for  it  today. 

D.M. SHEER  CO., Dept.63,  Quincy, Ill. 
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Attention  Chick  Buyers! 

YOUR  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  your  family  depend  on  the  kind  of  chicks  that  you 
brood  this  spring. 

Whether  you  are  an  old-timer  or  just  starting  you  must  know  that  the  public  is  turning 
from  the  hatchery  that  gathers  eggs  from  outside  sources;  and  the  people  are  coming  to 
the  real  breeder  who  sells  only  his  own  stock 

Indian  Head  Stock  has  been  bred  and  selected  and  trap-nested  for  twelve  years  and 
Indian  Head  Poultry  Farm  does  not  at  any  time  buy  up  outside  hatching  eggs.  Our  eggs 
are  selected  for  size  and  tinted  eggs  are  never  used;  they  are  incubated  under  systems  of 
positive  control  and  are  watched  over  by  day  and  by  night  by  skilled  and  loyal  workers. 

We  NEVER  breed  from  pullets  but  only  from  big  healthy  hens  that  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  and  that  are  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels  from  better  than  200-egg  hens.  With 
this  stock  and  our  printed  complete  system  for  care  of  the  chicks  your  success  is  assured 
if  you  faithfully  follow  our  methods. 

In  addition  to  the  quality  of  our  stock  you  get  honest,  dependable,  square  treatment  that 
will  make  you  want  our  chicks  year  after  year.  Further  information  and  prices  together 
with  our  big  new  catalog  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  your  letter  stating  what  you 
want  and  when.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Only. 

INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  220  N.  Main  St.,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


<0lb  $tckarb  Jfarm  ..r1iSS"e“Ku. 

3,500  breeders,  all  free  from  B.W.  D.  Leading  all  heavy  breeds  at  Storrs. 
Average  production  last  year  at  Vineland,  243  eggs  per  bird.  Get  my  new 
circular  and  learn  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  Rocks. 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS  KV,a.‘ic»h£ 

bred  for  profit.  Pedigree  matings  unsurpassed.  Every  egg  laid  by  my  own 
birds  here  on  my  own  plant.  Every  chick  from  my  own  eggs.  “The  In¬ 
vincible  Rocks  of  New  England.”  Please  mention  this  paper. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  West  Concord,  Mass. 


HpiEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
-A.  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  catv-tully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100X  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N. 


FREE 


CHICK 


BOOK 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL  “SUPER-BRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  for  1929. 
Insure  next  winter’s  poultry  profits  by  ordering 
NATIONAL  “SUPKR-BRED”  CHICKS  NOIV. 

We  breed  and  hatch  13  of  the  leading  breeds.  Send  for  our 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  with  prices  on  our  utility  and  spe¬ 
cial  mated  chicks.  All  chicks  sent  prepaid.  We  guarantee 
100%  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  Member  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Association.  You  will  save  money  by 
writing  us  now. 

CHICK  FARMS  BOX  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 


JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmer’s  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  58c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  40c;  minimum 
weight,  all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c  ;  _eottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  35c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c ; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  13c; 
beets,  lb.,  4c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  old  cabbage,  lb., 
3%c ;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c ;  new  car¬ 
rots,  bch,  5c ;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  12y2c;  endive,  lb.,  8c;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  pt.,  15c ;  horseradish  root,  lb., 
10c;  leek,  bch,  5c:  Iceberg  lettuce,  head, 
10c;  onions,  pk..  30c;  potatoes,  bu.,  85c; 
parsley,  bch,  10c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30; 
radishes,  bch.  5c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut.  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk.,  39c;  Hub- 
hard  squash,  lb..  4c ;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
Jb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
38c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats.— Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh 
ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ;  shoulder  roast 
pork,  lb.,  26c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  25c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  45c ;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  15c ; 
mutton  chops,  lb..  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c; 
bacon,  sliced,  lb..  40c;  rabbit,  dressed, 
lb.,  40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  24c;  whole 
hams,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous.— Honey,  lb.,  25c ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal..  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c :  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  hickorynuts, 
qt.,  15c ;  cordwood.  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SY'RACUSE 


Ducks,  25  to  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  50c; 
fowls,  live,  lb..  30  to  36c;  dressed,  lb.,  40 
to  45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  30  to  36c; 
springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  Leg¬ 
horn,  30  to  32c ;  heavy,  30  to  36c ; 
squabs,  pair.  75c  to  $1 ;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
40  to  45c;  dressed,  lb.,  50c;  butter,  lb.. 
55  to  60c;  eggs,  45  to  50c;  grade  A., 
$12.50;  fancy,  white,  $14;  unclassified, 
$11  to  $12 ;  retail.  45  to  50c ;  pullet  eggs, 
doz.,  35  to  40c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.15 :  beans,  dry,  lb.,  7  to  11c  ^cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  70  to  90c; 
honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2;  onions,  bu..  $1.25  to  $3;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.50;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  65c; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  65  to  75c ;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c  ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  endive,  doz.,  7oc. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $4;  pears, 
bu..  $1  to  $2.50.  .  ,  . 

Hay  and  Grain.— Hay,  mixed,  $12  to 
$15;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.25  to  $l.oO, 
pork,  light,  lb..  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  12c. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey 
Agriculture,  Bureau 


State  Department 
of  Markets) 


of 


Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  continued 
to  move  slowly  011  the  Philadelphia  whole¬ 
sale  market,  and  the  market  was  general¬ 
ly  dull  on  most  lines.  Supplies  were 
heavy,  and  in  many  instances  exceeded 
the  demand.  During  January  there  were 
3  369  carloads  of  produce  unloaded  on  the 
Philadelphia  market.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  500  cars  over 
last  year's  figures,  which  totalled  2,8  io 
cars  for  the  corresponding  month.  Ihe 
most  important  commodities,  apples,  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots,  lettuce,  spinach,  tomatoes 
and  mixed  fruits  all  showed  substantial 
increases  over  last  year.  The  dullness  of 
the  white  potato  market  was  reflected  m 
the  unload  figures,  which  were  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  Cauliflower,  celei^, 
onions,  sweet  potatoes  and  mixed  vege¬ 
tables  were  lighter  than  in  1928,  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  both  onions  and 
sweet  potatoes  are  selling  above  last 
year’s  price  level.  Fancy  marks  of  ap¬ 
ples  were  the  only  offerings  which  met  a 
satisfactory  demand,  and  much  of  the 
ordinary  quality  stock  was  moved  with 
difficulty  on  an  easier  market.  Romes, 
Staymans,  Paragons  and  Delicious  in 
bushels  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.75,  with  a  few 
fancy  Staymans  and  Delicious  bringing 
up  to  $2.  Yorks  in  %-bu.  baskets  were 
quoted  mostly  65  to  75c,  and  Black 
Twigs  at  65  to  90c.  Yorks  in  bushels 
brought  $1  to  $1.50.  Virginia  Yorks, 
2%-in.  and  up  brought  $3.50  to  $4.50 
per  barrel.  Two  and  one-half  inch  Romes 
from  Delaware  were  quoted  at  $4.50  a 
barrel,  and  3-in.  stock  was  up  to  $5.  Two 
and  one-half  inch  Winesaps  sold  mostly 
$4  to  $4.50.  with  some  scalded  marks  as 
low  as  $2.  Mushrooms  were  in  liberal 
supply  aiid  the  market  was  easier,  except 
for  fancy  quality.  Nearby  stock,  in  3-lb. 
baskets,  brought  mostly  40c  to  $1.10.  with 


fancy  whites  selling  as  high  as  $1.25. 
The  Nvhite  potato  market  continued  to 
drag.  Demand  was  slow  and  trading  very 
light.  Only  fancy  offerings  met  any  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  the  trade.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Round  Whites,  in  120-lb.  sacks 
ranged  from  $1.25  to  $1.60,  with  a  few 
fancy  higher,  while  100-lb.  sacks  brought 
$1.10  to  $1.25.  The  sweet  potato  mar¬ 
ket  was  affected  by  the  dull  white  potato 
market,  and  trading  was  slow,  with  prices 
holding  about  steady.  Fancy  reds  con¬ 
tinued  to  top  the  yellow  varieties,  the 
former  bringing  $1.10  to  $1.35,  few  fancy 
up  to  $1.50,  while  the  latter  sold  mostly 
$1  to  $1.25  per  %-bu.  basket.  Root  crops 
were  generally  steady.  Beets  were  quoted 
mostly  60  to  90c  per  %-bu.  basket,  pars¬ 
nips  at  50c  to  $1,  and  carrots  $1  to  $1.50. 
Rutabagas  met  a  fair  demand  at  $2.25  to 
$2.50  per  100-lb.  sack.  Celery  was  in 
light  supply  from  nearby  sections,  and 
mostly  of  ordinary  quality.  Wired 
bunches  sold  12  to  20c,  with  poorer  low  as 
6c.  Offerings  of  onions  were  moderate, 
the  demand  moderate,  and  the  market 
about  steady.  Indiana,  100-lb.  sacks,  IJ. 
S.  No.  1  yellows  brought  $5.25  to  $5.50, 
New  York  yellows  ranged  from  $5  to 
$5.50,  and  Massachusetts  yellows,  much 
of  the  stock  being  of  ordinary  quality, 
from  $3  to  $4.25  depending  upon  the  qual¬ 
ity. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  were  light  during  the 
week,  the  demand  was  active,  and  the 
market  ruled  firm  for  fine  fresh  offerings. 
There  were  17,908  cases  received  during 
the  week,  compared  with  27,422  cases 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year.  Fresh  extra  firsts  advanced  2  to  3c 
per  dozen  and  were  quoted  at  45c.  Fresh 
firsts  brought  mostly  43  to  44c.  Very 
fancy  eggs  in  cartons  were  very  firm  and 
prices  were  53  to  55c  compared  with  50 
to  52c  last  week.  The  storage  season  is 
about  over  and  there  were  too  few  sales 
to  establish  a  market,  so  quotations  were 
omitted. 

Live  fowls  were  in  moderate  receipt, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  offerings  were 
large  sized,  for  which  the  market  was 
dull.  Fancy  smaller  sized  stock  sold  fairly 
well  at  steady  figures.  Colored  fowl 
brought  mostly  32  to  33c  per  pound,  with 
fancy  stock  commanding  a  premium.  Leg¬ 
horn  fowls  sold  31  to  33c.  Good  quality 
chickens  were  in  light  supply  and  demand 
was  firm.  Soft-meated,  smooth-legged 
chickens  sold  34  to  37c.  Broilers  were 
steady  at  37  to  40c,  and  old  roosterk  met 
a  slow  demand  at  unchanged  figures,  23 
to  25c.  Fancy  Peking  ducks  were  steady 
at  31  to  33c,  and  Muscovy  brought  24  to 
26c  per  pound.  The  dressed  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  continued  firm  for  fine,  small-sized 
stock.  Fancy  offerings  of  fowls,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  4  to  6  lbs.  brought  33  to  35c, 
while  birds  under  3  lbs.  sold  mostly  30 
to  33c,  and  poorer  marks  as  low  at  28c. 
Nearby  chickens,  in  barrels,  held  steady 
at  27  to  31c,  with  some  of  the  receipts 
being  of  ordinary  quality.  Ducks  were 
slightly  easier,  fancy  bringing  24  to  26c, 
and  poorer  low  as  21c.  Fancy  geese 
brought  23  to  25c,  and  average  quality 
20  to  22c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  fine  quality  continued  to  be  in 
demand,  and  the  market  ruled  firm  for 
fancy  offerings.  The  bulk  of  the  receipts 
were  of  ordinary  quality,  however,  and 
the  demand  for  such  was  slow,  and  values 
were  barely  maintained.  No.  2  Timothy 
hay  brought  $18  to  $18.50  per  ton  and 
best  clover  mixed  was  quoted  at  the  same 
figures.  Straw  was  in  light  supply  and 
the  market  steady.  Straight  rye  sold  at 
820  to  $22,  wheat  straw  at  $15  to  $16. 
and  oat  straw  at  $14  to  $15  per  ton. 

w.  w.  O. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potatoes  are  in  ample  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  is  quiet.  Live  poultry  prices  are 
higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steadv  ;  creamery,  prints.  55  to  56c;  tubs, 
53  to  54c;  firsts,  48  to  52c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  longhorn,  26  to  27c; 
brick,  27  to  28c ;  limburger,  32  to  33c ; 
brick,  Swiss.  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  steady; 
nearby  fancy,  45  to  48c;  grade  A.  45  to 
47c ;  grade  B.  35  to  39c ;  grade  C.  29  to 
31c;  pullets,  33  to  35c;  unclassified,  40 
to  42c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  28  to 
29c;  old’  roosters,  21  to  22c;  chickens, 
40  to  43c ;  ducks,  30  to  33c ;  geese.  25  to 
26c;  turkeys.  33  to  43c;  capons,  38  to 
46c.  Live  poultry,  firm  ;  fowls,  30  to  34c ; 
old  roosters,  20  to  22c;  springers,  29  to 
32c;  ducks,  30  to  31c;  geese.  25  to  26c; 
turkeys,  35  to  42c :  capons.  35  to  40c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  fairly 
steady;  Russet,  bu..  $1  to  $1.35;  Hub- 
bardson,  $1  to  $1.50;  Twenty-Ounce,  $1 
to  $1.75;  Wealthv.  King,  Greening,  $1  to 
$2:  Baldwin,  $1.35  to  $1.65:  Spitzen- 
berg,  $1.25  to  $2.50 ;  Northern  Spy.  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  McIntosh.  $1.50  to  $3.25:  Rome 
Beauty,  western  box,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Jon¬ 
athan.’  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  Delicious.  $3  to 
$3.75.  Potatoes,  easier ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  25  to  65c;  150-lb.  bag.-  $1.75  to  $2; 
Bermuda,  bbl..  $4  to  $4.25;  sweets,  Del., 
hamper,  $1.65  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm :  red 
kidney,  ewt..  $9.50;  pea.  medium.  $11  to 
$11.50:  marrow,  white  kidney,  $13.50  to 
814.  Onions,  firm ;  homo-grown,  bu.,  $3 


to  $3.50 ;  100-lb.  sack,  $5.25  to  $6 ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25- 
Ib.  box,  $3.75  to  $4;  grapes,  Cal.,  Em¬ 
peror,  lug,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  oranges,  Cal., 
box,  $3  to  $6;  Fla.,  $3.50  to  $4.75;  pears, 
Wash.,  box,  $4.25;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt., 
30  to  45c. 

Vegetables.  —  Artichokes,  Cal.,  box, 
$4.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  23  to  25c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1.20 ;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  65c  to 
$1.25 ;  celery,  doz.,  60c  to  $1.25 ;  cucum¬ 
ber,  box,  $4.25  to  $5 ;  eggplant,  Cuba, 
crate,  $4.50 ;  endive,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $15  to  $17 ;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  65  to  75c ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs,  75c 
to  $1 ;  parsley,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  peas,  Mex., 
crate,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$7  to  $7.25;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  18  to 
30c ;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  box,  75c  to  $1 ;  spin¬ 
ach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  squash,  bu., 
50  to  65c ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.50  to 
$3 ;  turnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  watercress, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  40c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  lower,  case,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple  syrup, 
steady ;  light,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  dark, 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  easy  ;  Timothy,  loose  ; 
ton,  $16  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12.50  to 
$15 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $33  ;  standard  middlings,  $32  ; 
red-dog,  $38 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent  protein,  $46 ;  oilmeal,  $58 ;  hominy, 
$39.50  ;  oatfeed,  $20.25.  c.  H.  b. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Dandelion,  Tex.,  bu..  .  . 
Horseradish,  St.  Louis, 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs.  .  .  . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate 
Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl. 
Watercress,  100  bchs.  . 


. 1.50@  2.25 

•  •  •  .  1.00@  2.00 

. 75@  I.75 

.  •  .  .  1.50  @  8.00 
....  1.25@  1.50 
bbl. ..12. 00  (o^ll.OO 
•  •••  1.25 @  I.75 

- 2.50(d)  5.00 

-  1.00  @  4.50 

-  3.50 @  5.50 

-  1.00  @  1.50 

....  1.50@  2.25 

....  2.00 @  6.00 

- 2.50 @  4.00 

- 2.00 @  4.00 

. 40  @  .50 

....  3.00@  4.00 
....  2.00@  5.25 
....  1.75(5)  2.75 

-  1.50  @  1.75 

....  2.00 @  3.50 


DRIED  BEANS 


(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.75@13.00 

Pea  . 11.00(511.50 

Red  kidney .  8.75@'  9.00 

FRUITS 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $5.25@$6.50 

McIntosh  . .  .11.00@12.00 

Greening  .  6.50@  '8.00 

Spy  .  7.00@  8.00 

Pears,  bbl .  1.50  @  5.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.00(5;  4.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 35@  .45 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 23.00(5  25.00 

No.  3 . 15.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@26.00 


GRAIN 


February  21,  1929. 

February :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class 

1, 

$3.17 ; 

Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3, 

$2.30. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy .  . 

$0.50 

@$0.50% 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.49% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.47 

@ 

.49 

Seconds  . 

.46 

(a) 

-46% 

Lower  grades . 

.44 

@ 

•45% 

Ladles  . 

.34 

@ 

.37 

Packing  stock  . 

.29 

@ 

.31 

Renovated . 

.44 

@ 

•44% 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.51  %@ 

.52 

Extra  . 

.50%  @ 

.51 

.47%  @ 

.50% 

Seconds  . 

.46 

@ 

.47 

Centralized  . 

.45 

@ 

.49 

CHEESE 


State,  flat,  June  special..$0.27%@$0.29 

Fresh,  fancy . 24  @  .25 

Wis.  flats,  held . 26  @  .27 

Daisies,  fresh  .  .24 


EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy  white.  .  .$0.48  @$0.49 


Extra . 46  @  .47 

Average  extras . 44  %@  .45% 

Extra  firsts .  -44 

Firsts . 42  @  .43 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 40  @  .45 

Mixed  colors, 

Best,  nearby . 46  @  .47 

Gathered,  best . 45  @  .46 

Common  to  good . 29  @  .35 


DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Capons,  nearby.  9  lbs.  each 

Mixed  weights  . 

Turkeys,  dry.  toms . 

Hens  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


$0.42@$0.45 

.30  @ 

.40 

.40  @ 

.50 

.20  @ 

.28 

.24  @ 

.34 

.18@ 

.26 

.  .18@ 

.25 

.46  @ 

.53 

.35  @ 

.43 

.41  @ 

.44 

.40 

.60  @ 

.70 

2.50@ 

4.00 

1.50  @ 

2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb.  .  . 
Chickens  .  .  . 
Roosters  .  . . 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

Tame  rabbits 


$0.28  @$0.30 
.30  @  .35 

.20 

.20  @  .28 
.20@  .22 
.25  @  .30 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


$11.50@12.25 
.  7.50@  9.75 
.  8.00 @  8.50 
.  16.00@18.00 
.  10.00@14.00 
..  5.00@  7.00 
.14.00@16.25 
.10.50@11.25 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 17  @  .21 

Culls  . 13  @  .16 

Lambs,  h.li..  each  .  8.00(515.00 

Pigs.  30  to  20  lbs . 18 @  .24 

Steers,  100  lbs . 20.50@21.00 

Bulls  . 15.50@lfl.00 

Cows  . 16.00@17.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.50 

Maine,  150  lbs .  2.00@  2.25 

State,  150  lbs .  1.75@  2.00 

Idaho,  bu.  box  .  2.50@i  2.85 

Bermuda,  bbl . 7.00@  9.50 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt .  1.00@  2.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.75  @$2.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .28 

Cabbage,  ton . 42.00@45.00 


Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring.  .  .$1.46% 

No.  2  red  .  1.66% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.14 


Oats.  No.  2  white  , 

. 62% 

Barley  . 

. 83 

Rye  . 

.  1-26% 

Retail  Prices 

at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.1!) 

Grade  B  . 

. 15 

Butter,  best.  lb.  .  .  . 

Cheese,  best,  lb.  .  .  . 

. 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  .  . . 

. 70@  .75 

Gathered  . 

. 50  @  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 

. 40  @  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. 50  @  .60 

Roasting  chickens, 

lb . 45  @  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 

. 35  @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 

. 02  @  .03 

String  beans,  lb.  .  . 

Lima  beans,  lb.  .  .  . 

. 40  @  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 

. 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 

. 10  @  .20 

Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good.  .  ,$11.75@12.25 


950-1,100,  good  . 12.00@12.25 

800  up,  medium . 10.50@12.25 

Common  .  8.50  @10.50 

Heifers,  850  down,  good....  9.75@11.50 

Common  and  medium .  7.50@  9.75 

Cows,  good  .  8.50 @  9.50 

Common  and  medium .  6.50  @  8.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters..  4.50@  6.50 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef.  .  9.25@  9.75 

Cutter-medium  .  8.00@  9.25 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch .  .10. 00@16.00 

Cull  to  common .  6.00@10.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-eh .  .  .  14.50@17.00 

Medium  . 12.00@14.50 

Cull  to  common .  7.()0@12.00 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350.  med.-ch  .$10.50@10.90 
Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-ch. .  10.85@U  .00 
Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch.  .  .10.65@il.00 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch _ 10.00@10.85 

SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch _  8.50@10.25 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  It.  wts. 

exclusively  .  8.75@  9.2o 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good-ch .  .$17.00@17.5O 

92  down,  medium . 14.75@17.00 

All  wts.,  cull  to  common ..  10.00@14.75 
Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.-ch . 10.00@14.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch...  6.50@  9.00 

120-150,  med.-ch . 6.00(d  8.75 

All  wts.,  cull  to  common..  3.50@  6.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  W.  Va.  2%-in.  Rome 
Beauties,  $4.50  to  $4.75 ;  bu.,  New  York 
2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  W.  Va.  2%- 
in.  Rome  Beauties  and  Black  Twigs,  $l.*  -> 
to  $1.85.  Cabbage,  N.  Y.  bulk,  per  bbl  . 
Danish  seed,  $3.25  to  $3.75.  Lettuce. 
Ohio  hothouse.  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.  Musk- 
rooms,  Pa..  3-lb.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1— ■ 
Onions,  100-lb.  sacks,  No.  1  Mich.  J'e!' 
lows,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  Ohio  yellows,  $5  to 
$5.50;  Colorado  Valencias,  $5.75.  P^1’' 

snips,  Ohio,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  8 
lb.  sacks,  $2.50.  Potatoes,  150-lb.  sacks. 
U.  S.  No.  1  grade  Mich,  rurals,  $1.6o  10 
$1.75 ;  N.  Y.  and  Pa.  whites,  $1-85  to 
$1.90 ;  Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  $2  to  $2.15.  Ruta¬ 
bagas,  Canadian,  100-lb.  sacks,  $1 
Sweet  potatoes,  Del.,  bu.  hprs.,  No.  1  W1' 
lows,  $1.90  to  $2.  Turnips,  bu.  bsk  •• 
N.  ,T.,  $1.35  to  $1.40. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Locals,  fresh  select  whites.  !•* 
to  45c;  browns.  40  to  42c;  current  u 
ceipts,  38  to  40c;  pullet  eggs,  30  to 
per  dozen.  ,  , 

Poultry. — Fresh  killed  full  dressed  hen.  • 
43c;  hog  dressed,  38c.  Live  poult.1’'' 
Hens,  heavy,  30  to  31c;  Leghorns,  20 
28c;  roosters.  18  to  20c;  springers,  heaC- 
30  to  31c :  Leghorns.  26  to  28c ;  ducks,  - 
to  30c ;  geese.  22  to  25c  per  lb. 
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Does  Structure  Govern 
Purpose? 

Years  ago  it  was  my  fortune  to  be 
thrown  in  company  with  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  dairy  experts  of  the  century — Ex- 
Governor  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin — about 
the  time  he  was  working  out  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  “Structure  as  related  to  Purpose” 
in  animals,  and,  while  never  an  extensive 
breeder,  save  of  poultry,  the  lesson  got 
firmly  imbedded  and  still  claims  thought 
and  attention.  With  this  is  the  conviction 
that  altogether  too  many  cling  to  the  idea 
that  a  cow  is  a  cow  regardless  of  her 
physical  structure,  and  that  production 
is  independent  of  bodily  shape  or  brain 
development. 

All  the  while  the  conditions  the  dairy¬ 
man  faces  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  complicated  and  the  necessity  for 
realizing  more  of  product  from  every  cow 
faces  the  owner  at  every  turn.  How  to 
insure  better  appreciation  of  underlying 
laws  merits  attention.  To  what  extent 
does  structure  govern  in  production? 
Solve  this  problem  and  the  way  will  open 
towards  securing  what  is  so  much  de¬ 
sired.  No  man  wants  to  keep  unprofitable 
cows  or  slow  maturing  beef  animals,  for 
there  is  no  profit  in  either.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  this  can  be  solved  in  breeding  is  not 
yet  determined,  as  seen  in  the  great  vari¬ 
ations  in  animals  of  the  same  family  and 
bred  along  specific  lines.  That  this  is 
due,  in  part  at  least,  to  want  of  conti¬ 
nuity  in  breeding  along  fixed  lines,  must 
not  be  overlooked,  but  that  suggests  what 
is  here  aimed  at,  a  closer  study  of  indi¬ 
vidual  animals,  their  physical  as  well  as 
inherited  characteristics. 

In  our  orchard  work  we  are  coming  to 
realize  that  the  structure  of  a  tree  bears 
very  close  relation  to  its  bearing  capacity, 
and  today  we  cannot  deny  that  the  same 
law  holds  in  the  whole  range  of  nature’s 
operations.  This  admitted  and  there  is 
a  decided  call  for  closer  study  of  the 
structure  as  well  as  breed  standards  of 
each  and  every  cow.  Unfortunately  in  the 
past  fancy  has  arbitrarily  established  cer¬ 
tain  lines  not  always  in  harmony  with 
generous  production,  yet  he  who  attempts 
to  fix  specific  rules  and  bounds  along 
structural  lines  must  admit  many  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  rule,  for  we  all  have  seen 
valuable  dairy  and  beef  animals  sadly  de¬ 
ficient  in  ideal  type. 

The  question  we  must  face  is  whether 
these  exceptions  ai’e  to  be  taken  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  ability  of  natural  functions  to 
act  to  capacity  or  are  they  evidence  of 
inherent  will  power  to  produce  in  spite 
of  physical  obstacles.  It  seems  to  me  that 
here  is  the  right  answer  to  this  question 
and  therefore  we  must  look  to  more  har¬ 
monious  conditions  in  structure  for  ca¬ 
pacity  work.  Between  the  heavy  producing 
dary  cow  and  the  extremely  close  knit, 
round  bodied  beef  animal,  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  bony  structure,  so  far  as  num¬ 
ber  is  concerned,  while  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  broad,  flat  bone 
in  leg  and  rib  of  the  one,  and  round, 
close-set  rib  and  round  bone  of  the  other. 

Is  it  possible  to  put  in  cold  type  a 
satisfactory  description  of  either?  If  we 
can  do  this  we  have  a  lesson  which  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  entire  animal  kingdom.  What 
then  do  we  want  in  a  good  dairy  cow? 
Holding  in. mind  that  every  part  bears 
relation  to  every  other  part,  and  the  sum 
total  of  the  whole  will  determine  ability 
to  produce,  each  part  must  be  considered 
by  itself.  Thus  we  would  have  a  head  of 
good  length,  strong  in  the  muzzle,  wide 
in  the  jaw,  open  in  the  nostrils,  but 
slightly  dishing  in  the  face,  broad  between 
the  eyes  and  horns,  with  large,  lustrous, 
expressive  eyes,  full,  indicative  of  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  horns  not  coarse  nor  over  large 
or  long,  but  of  fine  quality.  The  strong 
muzzle  with  good  width  of  jaws,  because 
here  is  where  volume  of  food  is  to  be 
taken  and  masticated ;  the  large  nostril, 
to  insure  abundance  of  air  for  the  making 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood ;  roominess  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  to  afford  ample  brain 
capacity,  without  which  milk  supply 
would  be  restricted.  He  who  studies  the 
eyes  closely  will  come  to  place  special 
emphasis  here  as  indicating  temperament 
a  highly  important  factor.  Passing  these 
the  long  slim  nick,  thin  at  the  base  and 
where  coupled  to  the  shoulder;  light  bris¬ 
ket,  thin  at  the  withers  and  long  from  tip 
of  shoulders  to  pelvic  arch  to  allow  roomi¬ 
ness  of  barrel.  Ribs  should  be  wide  and 
open  between,  as  also  should  be  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  vertebra  of  the  spinal  column. 
Skin,  not  too  thin  or  thick,  but  loose  and 
of  fine  quality,  velvety  to  handle.  The 
pelvic  arch  should  stand  out  above  the 
line  of  the  back  and  the  hips  be  of  good 
length  and  thin  rather  than  thick  and 
meaty.  Bones  of  the  legs  should  be  flat, 
like  the  ribs ;  hocks  set  well  apart  but 
straight,  neither  turning  in  or  out,  as 
either  would  impinge  on  the  udder  in 
walking  and  prevent  fullest  development 
of  secretions.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on 
thin,  slim  nick,  raised  withers,  high  pel¬ 
vic  arch  and  loose  rather  than  compact 
quarters  for  the  reason  that  milk  is  so 
largely  controlable  by  the  brain  that  the 
freest  possible  channel  from  the  same  to 
the  udder  aids  in  production. 

The  udder  should  be  wide  behind  and 
continue  up  as  far  as  possible  and  then 
out  well  on  the  abdomen,  for  the  greater 
the  surface  attachment  to  the  body  the 
greater  the  circulation  of  blood  through 
it  and  less  danger  of  a  long  pendant  udder 
as  time  passes.  From  the  udder  extend¬ 
ing  as  far  forward  as  the  body  will  admit 
we  have  what  is  termed  the  milk  vein, 
but  in  reality  it  affords  passage  for  the 
blood  back  into  the  body,  and  the  larger 


it  is  the  more  branches  it  has,  and  the 
more  circuitous  its  course  the  greater 
the  promise  for  product.  All  this  Ave  may 
have,  yet  fail  for  want  of  harmonious 
relations  betAveen  animal  and  OAvner  or 
caretaker.  In  my  own  experience  I  found 
a  cow  which  Avhenever  I  sat  doAvn  to  milk 
Avas  uneasy,  rattling  her  chain  and  step¬ 
ping,  and  though  treated  Avith  utmost 
kindness  the  hired  man  could  get  more 
milk  from  the  cow  than  I,  Avhile  another 
Avould  do  far  better  for  me. 

Here  is  a  factor  not  to  be  overlooked. 
You  cannot  force  milk  production ;  it 
must  come  through  established  sympa¬ 
thetic  relations  much  the  same  as  exist 
between  the  coav  and  calf.  All  this  be¬ 
cause  of  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  brain  and  udder.  How  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced  is  still  a  moot  question,  but  this 
Ave  know  that  the  distended  udder  holds 
but  about  a  half  pint  at  the  time  of  milk¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  manipulation  of  the 
same  by  the  milker  brings  a  full  supply 
Avith  a  rush.  Whether  this  comes  by 
breaking  down  of  blood  tissues  or  lique¬ 
faction  of  the  udder,  the  fact  remains  and 
makes  the  caretaker  a  most  important 
factor. 

Move  over  to  the  Avell-built  beef  animal 
and  instead  of  roominess  and  looseness 
of  bony  structure  Ave  want  compactness 
to  the  extreme,  and  find  this  in  the  round 
bone  of  leg  and  rib,  thick  brisket  and 
broad,  flat  shoulders  and  quarters,  short 
neck,  thick  at  top  and  base,  with  round 
barrel,  the  type  best  adapted  to  take  food 
and  through  natural  disposition  store  the 
same  upon  its  body.  The  clearer  we  keep 
in  mind  the  distinctions  between  the  two 
extremes  the  greater  the  chance  for  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  one  our  fancy  leads  us  to 
adopt.  Holding  in  mind  that  one  is  natu¬ 
rally  cold  and  phlegmatic  and  the  other 
the  opposite,  we  can  reach  results  impos¬ 
sible  when  attempt  to  blend  the  two  is 
made.  g.  m.  tavitchell. 

Maine. 


Stamping  Eggs  in  England 

Shell  eggs  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  after  April  21  must  be  stamped 
with  an  indication  of  origin,  according  to 
information  received  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  its  rep¬ 
resentative  in  England.  An  Order  in 
Council  issued  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
December  21,  1928,  reads  in  part : 

“It  shall  not  be  laAvful  to  import  any 
hen  or  duck  eggs  in  shell  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  nor  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  in 
the  United  Kingdom  any  imported  hen 
or  duck  eggs  in  shell,  unless  they  bear  an 
indication  of  origin. 

“The  indication  of  origin  shall  be  con¬ 
spicuously  and  durably  marked  in  ink  on 
the  shell  of  each  imported  egg  in  letters 
not  less  than  two  milimetres  in  height.” 

The  order  provides  also  for  indicating 
the  origin  of  currants,  sultanas,  raisins, 
oat  products  and  dried  eggs  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Tariff  Rates  Requested  by 
the  National  Poultry 
Council 

After  repeated  conferences  in  New 
England,  New  York  and  Washington  the 
folloAving  tariff  rates  are  the  ones  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the 
National  Poultry  Council  Avhen  present¬ 
ing  its  evidence  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House.  It  is  felt 
that  on  a  basis  of  these  rates  the  poultry 
farmers  of  America  Avill  receive  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  impossible  and  unfair 
competition,  especially  from  the  Orient. 

1.  Birds,  poultry,  live,  including  geese, 
ducks,  turkeys,  chickens,  guinea  fowl ; 
also  live  poultry  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for;  10  cents  per  pound.  All  or 
any  of  the  foregoing  Avhen  imported  for 
breeding  purposes,  $2  each.  Baby  chicks, 
4  cents  each. 

2.  Birds,  poultry,  dead,  dressed  or  un¬ 
dressed,  drawn  or  undraAvn,  frozen  or 
unfrozen,  including  geese,  ducks,  turkeys, 
chickens,  guinea  fowl,  and  every  variety 
of  Avaterfowl  or  game  birds ;  also  all  foAvl 
not  otherAvise  specially  provided  for ;  10 
cents  per  pound. 

-3.  Eggs,  poultry,  in  the  shell,  10  cents 
per  dozen. 

Eggs,  frozen  or  liquid,  whole  eggs, 
mixed  eggs,  yolks,  albumen,  melange 
eggs;  also  all  or  any  of  the  foregoing, 
Avith  sugar,  or  sulphur,  or  glycerin,  or 
oils,  or  any  chemical  or  substance  what¬ 
soever,  added ;  12  cents  per  pound. 

4.  Eggs,  dried,  albumen,  whether  spray 
dried  or  dehydrated  by  any  process  what¬ 
soever,  60  cents  per  pound. 

Eggs,  dried,  whole,  mixed,  melange, 
Avhether  spray  dried  or  dehydrated  by  any 
process  whatsoever ;  also  all  egg  products 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for ;  also 
all  eggs  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved 
by  any  process  whatsoever ;  36  cents  per 
pound. 

Eggs,  dried,  yolk,  Avhether  spray  dried 
or  dehydrated  by  any  process  Avhatsoever, 
30  cents  per  pound. 


Cherries  on  Wild  Sprouts 

Will  you  ask  some  of  your  fruit  ex¬ 
perts  whether  I  can  graft  the  sweet  cher¬ 
ry  on  some  native  wild  ones  I  have  in  a 
pasture?  h.  m.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  seen  this  done. 
What  has  been  the  experience  of  readers? 


Prices  Are  Lower  Now  ! 

Join  Our  Prosperity  Parade 


We  hardly  need  to  tell  Rural  New-Yorker  readers  that  Rosemont  Chicks  make 
good.  For  17  years  they  have  been  advertised  in  this  paper.  This  of  itself  proves 
that  they  give  satisfaction.  Thousands  of  Rural  New-Yoi’ker  readers  have 
raised  them.  Many  will  raise  no  other  kind. 

We  can  make  quick  shipment  at  these  new  low  March  prices.  The  sooner 
you  order  the  earlier  you  will  be  gathering  high-priced  eggs  next  Fall. 


Order  Today — We’ll  Ship  Promptly 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

White  Leghorns  ..... 
Brown  Leghorns  ) 

$7.00 

$13.50 

$65.00 

$125.00 

Barred  Rocks)  >•  .... 

R.  I.  Reds  ) 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

White  Wyandottes  1 

White  Rocks  / 

10.50 

[20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

State  Certified 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  .  . 

14.00 

27.00 

130.00 

250.00 

Broiler  Chicks . 

6.75 

12.50 

61.00 

120.00 

Postage  Prepaid— 

■Send  Check 

or  Money 

Order  Today 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS— 10  Weeks  Old,  $1.00  each 

12  Weeks  Old,  1.25  each 


To  be  shipped  express  collect,  weeks  of  April  15th  and  April  27tli. 

The  Rosemont  Guarantee—  “Complete  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser.” 

FREE  GIANT  FOLDER — pictures  Rosemont  Chicks  in  natural  colors.  Write 
for  your  copy. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer 4,  ROSEMONT,  Hunterdon  County,NEW  JERSEY 


Baby  chicks  that  are  close 
up  to  the  winners  for 
heavy  production 


In  the  notable  1927-28  egg-laying  contests,  Kerr’s  five  high  ten- 
bird  pens  stood  9th  of  all  breeders  in  the  world,  with  an  average 
lay  per  bird  of  221.9  eggs.  The  leading  specialty  breeders  of  the  whole 
country  competed. 

In  the  contests  now  going  on,  a  Kerr  Barred  Rock  pullet  was  high  bird  of 
the  breed  in  November  at  New  Jersey;  Kerr  B.  R.  pen  and  individual  bird  were 
high  at  New  York;  Kerr  White  Leghorns  were  1st  or  2nd  high  pens  for  five 
successive  weeks  at  West  Virginia. 

Kerr’s  1929  Chicks  have  several  crosses  of  the  same 
blood  that  is  winning  in  national  competition  against  lead¬ 
ing  specialty  breeders  of  the  United  States. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  how  Kerr  produces  such 
strong,  livable  chicks  from  prize-winning  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Paterson,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


For  Safety’s  Sake- 


Get  your  chicks  direct  from  the  “Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.,”  where  quality 
and  square  dealing  have  been  the  rule  for  37  years.  Many  customers  have  pur¬ 
chased  regularly  from  us  for  20  years  or  more.  This  season,  all  our  Leghorn 
breeders  have  been  A.P.A.  Certified.  We  can  also  furnish  healthy,  bred-to-lay 
chicks  in  six  other  leading  breeds.  Barred  rocks  with  Thompson’s  “Ringlet” 
and  J.  W.  Parks  blood.  White  Rocks  Avith  U.  It.  Fishel  blood ;  It.  I.  Reds  with 
Thompkins  blood ;  White  Wyandottes  of  high  Nixon  quality. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jos,  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S. 


NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


Big  Poultry  Manual 

ville  Chicks.  Our  beautiful  illustrated 
sent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chicks. 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks — Also  Baby  Ducks 


furnished  to  all  buyers  of  chicks. 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick 
buyer  should  know  about  Hovt- 
catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy 


Every  bird  In  our  breeding  flock  Is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  inspected  by  expert, 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plans 
IS  Breeds.  We  have  limited  number  chicks  from  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  stock  Write  today. 

Main  Street  Hoytville.  Ohio 


Hoytville  Accredited  Hatchery 


HOLLYWOOD 


b.  u.  white  eeghorns  Famous  Egg  Producers. 
Quality  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  Our  Specialty. 
WHITE- WINGS  FARM  MOORESVILLE,  IND. 
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CHICKEN  GREENS  EXTRA 

Here  are  three  new  Japanese  vegetables  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  abundance  of  ideal  green  food  for  your  chick¬ 
ens  all  summer.  Poultry  needs  fresh,  crisp  greens. 
Poultry  Cabbage — A  rapid  grower  and  heavy  yielder. 

■  Chicken  Lettuce — Fine  for  chickens  and  rabbits. 

Giant  Radish — A  new  Japanese  variety  that  grows  to 
enormous  size.  All  3  with  3-year  sub.  at  $1.00. 
Three  Big  Packages  Included  Without  Extra  Charge 
with  each  3-year  subscription  to  Everybody*  Poultry 
Magazine  during  March  and  April.  One  of 
cabbage,  one  of  lettuce  and  one  of  radish. 


Enclosed  Is  $1.00.  Please  send  me  Everybodys  Poultry 
Magazine  for  3  years  and  all  3  packets.  (9-month 
trial  subscription,  without  greens,  25c.) 


Name 


Address 


Town  . . . State. ..... 

Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine 
Box  286-R  *  Hanover,  Pa. 


Send  for  This 
FREE  Booklet 


Tells  how  to  detect 
round  worms  and  tape 
worms,  how  to  get  rid 
of  them,  how  to  protect 
your  birds  against  rein¬ 
festation.  Just  cut  out 
the  coupon  below,  sign 
your  name  and  address 
and  mail  it  today. 


r 


SAWYER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc., 

1 80- A  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  Booklet,  “Worms 
P0’" .  and  full  particulars  about  your 
WORM-A-SIDE  Iodine,  Non-Soluble  Capsules. 

Name  . . . . . 


P.  O. 
R.  E. 


%>7?y  . 

Must  Go  f 


State 


WORM-A-SIDE 


/ oefine 
Capsules 


Earle  Chicks 


J> 


I  are  the  first  step  in  “making! 
poultry  pay.”  We  oflerl 
chicks  of  extra  quality,  the! 
most  popular  strains,  and! 
from  five  leading  breeds:' 

Leghorns,  S.  C.  White  (large 
iize,  three  different  strains)  Anoonas,  Barred  Rocks* 
White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  Reds. 

These  scientific  hatched  chicks  are  offered  to  you  at  one 
price.  Lots  of  25  50  100  500  1000 

*4.00  $7.50  *14.00  *07.50  *180 


10S  books  order.  Parcel  post  prepaid,  or  will  send  C.  O. 
1).  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  You  mayorder  direct 
form  this  Ad.  or  will  mail  literature. 

EARLE  F.  LAYS  ICR,  Prop. 

Richland  Poultry  Farm  A  Ifntchery 
Richland,  Penna.  P.  O.  Box  No.  1 


100%  Live  Arrival 

100 

500 

1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg.. 

.$12 

$57.50 

$1  10 

Everlay  Brown  Leg.... 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks. 

.  12 

57.50 

110 

.  14 

67.50 

130 

White  Rocks . 

.  14 

67.50 

130 

Owens’  R.  1.  Reds . 

.  14 

67.50 

130 

Black  Minorcas  . 

.  14 

67.50 

130 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

.  9 

42.50 

80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produo- 
/7T,  tion.  THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS  IS  THE  HEN 
THAT  PAYS.  Write  for  literature. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

CHfXr  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Rogers  Farms  Chicks 

aro 

“Better  jEach  Year” 

Why  in  1929? 

Write  us  today  for  reasons. 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.,  certi¬ 
fied,  supervised  and  stand¬ 
ard  grades  of  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns. 

C.  A.  ROGERS 

Bergen,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  COD! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  clucks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old 
chicks 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  906,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Produets.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is/’ 

It.  MacKELL  AIL’S  SONS  CO*.  Peekaklll.  N,  Y# 


The  RURAL  N 

A  Reminiscence 

An  article,  “A  Bit  of  History,”  which 
apneared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  January  5, 
page  4,  over  the  signature  of  “L.”  started 
a  train  of  reminiscences  in  my  mind  which 
dates  much  further  back  and  prompts  me 
to  take  up  my  pen  and  hastily  reminisce. 

My  memory  recalls  vividly  the  days  of 
my  boyhood  in  old  Chenango  County  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Back 
to  the  time  when  the  old  thoroughbrace 
stage  coach  with  its  four-in-hand,  plying 
between  Binghamton  and  Utica,  was  the 
rapid  transit  of  the  day  ;  when  the  packet 
boat  on  the  Chenango  Canal  was  the  lux¬ 
urious  mode  of  Summer  travel ;  when  vil¬ 
lage  life  was  simple  and  economical ;  when 
a  dollar  bill  looked  as  large  as  the  New 
York  Tribune. 

People  then  did  not  depend  upon  stores 
for  the  supply  of  everything  edible.  A 
large  garden,  a  cow  and  pig,  a  cellar  well 
stocked  for  Winter  use,  supnlied  much 
that  is  now  purchased  af  stores  and  mar¬ 
kets.  The  circulation  of  money  was  down 
to  a  minimum.  Millionaires  were  unknown 
in  country  districts.  It  was  after  the 
Civil  War,  and  I  had  grown  to  manhood, 
before  I  saw  one,  and  then  I  recalled  that 
in  my  boyhood  I  had  climbed  upon  a 
fence  to  see  a  rich  man  pass  by  whose 
estimated  wealth  was  $10,000. 

Before  the  Civil  War  money  was  re¬ 
corded  by  thousands.  It  was  only  after 
the  war  that  millions  became  a  familiar 
word.  Now  we  speak  complacently  of  bil¬ 
lions.  In  no  other  epoch  of  the  world’s 
history  lias  a  lifetime  encompassed  such 
changes  in  the  outer  aspects  of  life.  Much 
that  is  familiar  today  would  have  seemed 
incredible  75  years  ago.  The  changes  in 
scientific,  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  life  are  almost  beyond  conception. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  ante-bellum 
times  and  conditions  with  the  present. 
Business  and  getting  was  not  the  all- 
important  factor  in  life.  To  earn  a  little 
and  spend  a  little  less,  was  the  motto. 
The  village  stores  were  department  stores 
in  embryo,  they  sold  everything — includ¬ 
ing  alcoholic  liquors  of  all  kinds,  and 
everybody  drank  them.  Even  good  old 
church  deacons  bought  a  quart  of  New 
England  rum  frequently,  and  the  minister 
seemed  to  require  its  stimulating  influ¬ 
ence  in  his  arduous  duty  of  soul-saving. 
He  bought  his  whisky  by  the  gallon,  for 
which  he  paid  two  and  sixpence  (31% 
cents).  With  homemade  whisky  at  eight 
cents  per  quart,  it  must  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  economical  indulgences 
that  every  man  could  afford.  Judging 
from  the  quantity  of  liquor  sold  in  that 
small  village,  we  would  suspect  that  the 
whole  community  was  pretty  well  corned 
most  of  the  time. 

In  a  day  store-book  used  by  my  father 
in  1840,  I  do  not  find  a  page  that  does 
not  carry  a  charge  for  some  kind  of 
ardent  spirits.  Looking  through  this  book 
one  is  impressed  with  the  small  cash  trans¬ 
actions.  Nearly  everything  was  dicker. 
Most  accounts  carry  a  footnote  stating 
when  payment  would  be  made  and  in 
what  kind  of  produce. 

The  following  retail  prices,  quoted  in 
this  book,  show  little  variation  during  two 
years.  With  few  exceptions,  everything 
was  cheap  compared  with  prices  today. 
Sugar  was  higher,  but  maple  sugar  at  6c 
per  lb.,  was  largely  used  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Flour,  per  bbl.,  $4.50;  coffee,  per  lb., 
12c;  tea,  75c;  eggs,  8  to  10c  per  doz ; 
lard,  6c ;  cheese,  6c ;  codfish,  4c ;  loaf 
sugar,  15c;  other  sugars,  8  to  10c  (no 
granulated  sugar  was  made  then)  ;  maple 
sugar,  per  gal.,  50c  ;  buckwheat,  per  bu., 
37%c;  oats,  22c;  shell  corn,  50c;  veal, 
per~  lb.,  4c ;  beef,  4  to  6c ;  chickens, 
dressed,  6c ;  salt  pork,  8c ;  hams,  8c ; 
lamb,  per  quarter,  31c ;  beef,  per  quarter, 
2c  per  lb. ;  whisky,  per  gal.,  31c ;  best 
brandy,  $1.50 ;  New  England  rum,  56c ; 
handmade  shingles,  per  bunch,  88c  ;  sheet¬ 
ing,  per  yd.,  10  to  15c ;  kid  gloves,  44c ; 
Kentucky  jeans,  37c.  This  was  a  popular 
cotton  goods  for  men’s  and  women’s  wear, 
very  durable  but  only  the  blue  would  hold 
color.  Linsey-woolsy,  31c,  a  home-woven 
woolen  for  women’s  dresses,  coarse,  warm 
and  very  substantial,  made  in  plaids  and 
stripes  from  wool  and  flax.  Towcloth.  25c 
per  yd. — another  home-woven  product 
made  from  flax  raised  on  the  farm,  very 
strong  and  rough.  I  recall  wearing  a  pair 
of  trousers  made  of  it,  and  the  sensation 
was  not  unlike  wearing  trousers  lined 
with  currycombs.  The  color,  when  new, 
was  a  brownish  gray,  but  time  and  wear 
bleached  and  softened  so  that  they  be¬ 
came  white  and  comfortable.  The  original 
owner  of  a  towcloth  suit  never  wore  it 
out — owing  to  shrinkage  and  durability 
it  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
Another  popular  native  product  was 
sheep’s  gray,  at  70c  per  yard,  an  all-wool 
heavy  cloth  for  men’s  Winter  wear. 

No  ready-made  clothing  was  sold  in  the 
stores.  Material  and  trimmings  were 
bought  and  taken  to  a  tailor  or  tailoress 
to  be  made  by  hand.  I  remember  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  first  sewing  machine  brought 
to  our  village  and  the  wonder  and  inter¬ 
est  exhibited  by  everyone.  Every  man 
who  could  afford  it  had  a  suit  of  black 
broadcloth  for  Sunday  and  dress  occa¬ 
sions,  in  which  he  expected  to  be  buried. 
The  cloth  and  trimmings  for  such  a  suit 
cost  $13,  and  $6  was  paid  for  cutting  and 
making. 

Women’s  dresses  were  made  severely 
plain,  no  fancy  trimmings.  Bombazine 
was  the  average  woman’s  dress-up  goods ; 
a  pattern  with  trimmings,  consisting  only 
of  a  card  of  hooks  and  eyes,  a  skein  of 
silk  and  a  bunch  of  braid,  cost  $3.75.  All 
thrifty  housewives  always  had  something 
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to  use  for  linings.  The  bombazine  was 
worn  for  years  without  alteration,  then 
when  it  became  faded  and  shiny  it  was 
ripped  up,  dyed  and  turned,  and  soon 
after  the  oldest  daughter  appeared  with 
a  new  frock.  This  store  sold  homemade 
bake  stuff  once  per  week ;  cookies  at  50c 
per  100 ;  crackers,  5c  per  lb. ;  mince  and 
apple  pies  at  9c  each.  Think  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  living  in  a  nine-cent  pie  age. 

A  shoe  shop  in  connection  with  the 
store  made  men’s  fine  calfskin  boots  at 
$6 ;  stogy  boots  at  $3.50 ;  high  shoes  at 
$2 ;  morocco  ties,  $1.50 ;  half-soling  men’s 
boots,  50c ;  patching,  13c ;  half-soling 
women’s  shoes,  38c.  I  remember  with 
pain  those  stogy  cowhide  boots,  ill-fitting, 
wooden-pegged,  and  as  squeaky  as  a 
calliope. 

The  following  credit  prices  show  what 
farmers  received  for  their  produce  in  ex¬ 
change  for  store  goods,-  at  that  strenuous 
time  when  most  farm  work  was  hand 
work,  and  a  day’s  work  was  from  sunrise 
to  runset : 

Oats,  per  bu.,  18c ;  potatoes,  25c ;  ap¬ 
ples,  25c ;  dried  apples,  88c  ;  buckwheat, 
34c ;  corn  on  ear,  25c ;  rye,  50c ;  sheep 
pelts,  44c ;  butter,  per  lb.,  8c ;  eggs,  per 
doz.,  8c ;  maple  sugar,  6c ;  stove  wood, 
delivered,  88c  per  cord ;  hay,  per  ton, 
$4.50 ;  pasturing  cow,  per  week,  25c ; 
boarding  man,  per  week,  $1.75 ;  day  labor, 
63c  to  $1 ;  use  of  horse  and  cutter  five 
days,  $3  ;  horse  and  buggy  five-mile  drive, 
25c.  The  drug  department  sales  reveal 
the  same  profound  faith  in  patent  medi¬ 
cines  and  physic  that  exists  today.  Cas¬ 
tor  oil,  aloes  and  Epsom  salts  ranked  in 
popularity  with  whisky.  Vermifuge,  blis¬ 
ter  plasters,  Harlem  oil,  opodeldoc,  pain 
extractor,  Godfrey’s  cordial  and  mustard 
liniment  seemed  to  be  household  neces¬ 
sities.  THE  OLD  DOCTOR. 


Concrete  Floor  and  Base¬ 
ment  Wall 

I  have  a  barn  30x40,  which  I  wish  to 
jack  up,  move  and  put  a  good  cement 
basement  under  it  with  a  half  wall.  About 
how  many  yards  of  gravel,  also  yards  of 
cobblestones,  do  I  need?  How  thick  would 
you  put  the  cement?  I  intend  to  put  in 
two  rows  of  stanchions ;  expect  three 
horse  stalls  on  one  side.  There  will  be  a 
driveway  straight  through  the  basement. 
The  figures  are  about  5  ft.  in  front  of 
cows,  5  ft.  to  stand  on,  6  ft.  driveway 
and  14-in.  gutters. 

I  have  a  12x24  hemlock  silo  which  has 
been  up  10  years.  It  only  holds  half  the 
silage  I  want.  Would  it  be  all  right  to 
take  this  down,  get  some  more  2x6  hem¬ 
lock  out  of  my  woods,  have  them  planed 
and  matched,  and  use  this  with  the  best 
of  the  staves  of  the  old  silo?  Would  the 
edges  have  to  be  planed  on  a  bevel?  The 
old  staves  are  8  ft.  and  16  ft.  What 
would  be  the  best  length  to  cut  new  ones 
for  a  16x32  silo,  and  how  many  staves 
to  go  around  the  silo?  c.  w.  L. 

The  present  recommended  practice  for 
dairy  barn  floors  is  to  mix  the  concrete 
approximately  in  the  proportion  of  one 
sack  of  cement,  two  cubic  feet  of  clean 
sand  with  particles  graduated  in  size 
from  fine  to  coarse,  and  three  cubic  feet 
of  crushed  stone  or  screened  gravel.  This 
should  be  mixed  with  not  more  than  6% 
gallons  of  water  per  sack.  Too  much 
water  weakens  the  resulting  concrete. 
The  actual  amount  of  water  should  be 
carefully  determined  when  mixing  the 
first  batch,  and  following  batches  kept 
uniform. 

Using  the  above  mixture  and  a  floor 
thickness  of  4  in.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  6-ft.  driveway  which  is  made  6  in. 
thick,  approximately  100  sacks  of  cement, 
203  cubic  feet  of  stone  and  304  cubic  feet 
of  crushed  stone  or  screened  gravel  would 
be  required  for  the  floor. 

From  10  in.  to  12  in.  will  be  required 
as  wall  thickness,  depending  somewhat 
upon  the  load  carried  and  the  height.  As¬ 
suming  a  thickness  of  12  in.  and  a  wall 
height  of  4  ft..  544  cubic  feet  of  concrete 
will  be  needed.  This  may  be  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  one  sack  of  cement,  2% 
cubic  feet  of  stone  and  four  cubic  feet 
of  crushed  stone  or  screened  gravel,  and 
will  require  about  112  sacks  of  cement, 
281  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  448  cubic  feet 
of  stone  or  screened  gravel. 

With  a  diameter  as  great  as  16  ft.  and 
staves  6  in.  in  width  there  will  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  erecting  your  silo  if 
the  staves  are  not  fitted  to  the  curve.  I 
think  however  that  some  of  the  stave 
silo  companies  make  a  practice  of  so 
fitting  their  staves.  With  a  height  of  32 
ft.  stave  lengths  of  8  ft.  and  16  ft.  will 
work  in  well,  as  the  joints  will  break 
or  alternate,  and  no  two  come  near  each 
other. 

Just  now  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  give  up  the  silo.  Some  are  not  being 
filled.  Corn  is  an  expensive  crop  to  raise 
and  harvest.  The  labor  item  is  big,  and 
with  the  present  high  price  of  competent 
farm  help  it  makes  the  dry  matter  in 
silage  rather  high  in  cost.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country,  co-n  is  also  rather  uncer¬ 
tain.  Because  of  this  and  the  present 
low  price  of  hay  a  number  of  dairymen 
are  turning  to  clover  and  Alfalfa  as  a 
replacement  for  silage.  R.  H.  S. 


“Thrift”  and  “Tariff” 

In  my  reply  to  H.  P.,  page  223,  con¬ 
cerning  success  in  stockraising,  please 
read  “It  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
thrift .  industry  and  mental  capacity  of 
the  individual,”  instead  of  tariff .  industry, 
etc.  H.  H.  w. 


Contest  -  Proven 
Facts  for  New  York 
Poultrymen 

10  Pratt  bred  pent 
first  or  near  it  in  S 
National  Egg  Laying 
Contests  conclusively 
prove  Pratt  Recom¬ 
mendations  by  their 
records. 


Keep 
Diarrhea  Away! 

No  excuse  for  any  CHICK 
DIARRHEA  when  one  Pratt 
Diarrhea  Tablet  in  a  ‘quart  of 
water  avoids  common  bowel 
troubles.  MOST  GOOD 
DEALERS  have  Pratts  on 
the  counter.  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  Pratts  send  50c  for 
standard  package  postpaid. 


Tablets  for  Chicks 


57  years  of  success  and  fair 
dealing  behind  the  money  back 
guarantee  of  any  Pratt  remedy 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Need  a  Brooder  House? 
Act  Now — Save  Money 

To  introduce  Harder  Round  Brooder  Houses 
into  new  communities,  we  are  offering  our 
12,  14  and  16-ft.  sizes  at  sharply  reduced  prices. 
These  special  prices  are  for  a  short  time  only. 
This  is  a  real  opportunity  to  save  money  on 
a  high-grade  Brooder  House  that  is  giving 
great  satisfaction.  Write  for  details  and 
descriptive  Folder. 


To  the  Small  Poultry  Raiser 

we  offer  the  Harder  “Midget”  at  $49.50,  f.  o.  b. 
Capacity,  100  to  200.  chicks.  Write  for  details 


HARDER  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Box  L  Cobleskill,  New  York 
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784  Ver  Hen 

\  Official 
"Profit 


That’s  what  our  pen  of 
Heasley’s  “Profit  Payer’ 

White  Leghorns  made  in 
Maryland  Official  Egg  Contest  for  1928  and  won 
HIGHEST  HEN  IN  WHOLE  CONTEST  laying  305 
eggs  in  365  days  and  right  now  are  in  ffrst  place  in 
Maryland  Contest  on  Winter  Egg  Production,  while 
in  the  Michigan  Contest  last  year,  TWO  of  our  hens 
laid  308  and  310  eggs.  How  Many  Did  YOURS  Lay  T 
How  Much  Profit  Did  YOU  Make?  Customers  of 
ours  have  made  equal  profits.  Get  YOUR  Chicks  this  year 
from  this  same  Proven  Contest  Quality  Blood  Line  that  has 
won  in  MANY  Official  Contests;  siso  winning  GRAND 
SWEEPSTAKES  on  EGGS  and  FIRST  in  both  R.  O.  P.  and 
Hatchery  Classes,  at  Michigan  State  College  Egg  Show, 
Feb.,  1928.  And  won  AGAIN  1929. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasiey  Farms,  Dept.  25,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  t00.m 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

25 

$8.25 

50 

$6.00 

100 

$11.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Itocks . 

8.75 

7  00 

18.00 

S.  O.  W.  L.  Tancred  Strain . 

8.50 

6.50 

19  Oil 

Assorted  Chicks . 

2.75 

6.00 

9.00 

Special  price  on  600  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 
P.  O.  Paid.  AH  free  range  stock. 


CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Me Alistervltle,  P*. 


LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX 

St  5.00  per  hnn.  10j<  deposit  required  on  all  orders. 

William  Moss  Rhinebeck,  N.  V 


UiPyC  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  *12.00- 
nll/IVO  100.  Bailed  Rocks  and  Reds. 
*t».OO-100.  White  Rocks,  *14.00-100.  Mixed.  *10.00-100 
Special  price  on  larger  orders.  Circular  free.  100  %  liva 
delivery  guaranteed.  JACOB  NEIM0N0,  Bo»  2.  Mc*lisler»Mle,  P* 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

i i>>  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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STRONG 

STURDY 

CHICKS 


The  right  start  is  half  the 
battle ! 


Thousands  of  experienced 
poultry  raisers  know  that 
QUISENBERRY  QUALITY 
Starting  Food  starts  ’em  right 
and  makes  ’em  grow  rapidly 
into  profit  makers.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  QUISENBERRY 
QUALITY  Feeds. 


STARTING  FOOD 


FREE 


Crows  &  Cackles”— a  real 
poultry  magazine  —  valuable 
to  every  poultry  raiser.  Send  your  name 
for  our  mailing  list  or  ask  your  dealer 
for  a  Free  copy. 


QUISENBERRY  FEED  MFG.  €0. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  Bullalo.  N.  Y. 


x  8  ft.  Dry  Front  House 


$49 


‘How  Can  You  Do  It?” 

was  the  most  frequent  question  of  visi¬ 
tors  at  our  exhibits  in  Boston  and  New 
iork  Poultry  Shows.  Folks  marveled 
that  we  could  give  so  much  for  so  lit¬ 
tle.  They  agreed  that  Young’s  Houses 
were  “Better  and  Cheaper  Than  Home- 
Made.” 

AVrite  today  for  our  big  free  illustrated 
Catalog  of  Poultry  Houses,  Pigeon 
Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Dog  Ken¬ 
nels. 

E.  C, YOUNG  CO, 


In  a  few  minutes  you  can.  make  a  better  brooder 
than  you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of 
ordinary  shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater, 
cost  only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you 
Plans  for  making  it.  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder 
Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater  holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  IQ  Day*  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  It’s  the 
best  brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please 
give  your  dealer's  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet 
"Poultry  helps.” 

1.  PUTNAM  Route  364-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flat*,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

n.....  „EMpTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

*’B  '  ”•  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  by  the  State  School 
of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island.  Following  is  the  report  to 
February  13,  1929  : 

The  results  of  farm  surveys  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  indicate  that  the 
profits  from  market  eggs  is  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  percentage  of  pullets  kept 
as  compared  with  old  hens.  The  smaller 
the  per  cent  of  hens  and  the  larger  the 
per  cent  of  pullets  the  greater  the  profit 
from  market  eggs.  The  hen  takes  her 
vacation  when  eggs  are  highest  in  price, 
while  the  new  crop  of  pullets  are  filling 
the  egg  basket  at  that  time. 

When  it  comes  to  the  production  of 
hatching  eggs,  a  different  situation  arises. 
Hens  are  more  desirable  than  pullets. 
Probably  of  greatest  importance  is  the 
fact  that  hens  should  represent  the  pick 
of  the  previous  season’s  pullets.  They 
should  be  the  best  birds  not  only  for  high 
egg  production,  but  also  for  size  of  egg. 
Such  a  group  of  birds,  by  living  through 
a  season  of  high  egg  production,  have  ex¬ 
hibited  a  high  degree  of  vigor. 

Furthermore,  hens  will  lay  larger  eggs 
than  will  pullets.  Such  eggs  will  produce 
chicks  that  will  weigh  more,  up  to  at 
least  eight  weeks  of  age,  than  chicks  from 
pullets. 

Early  hatched  pullets  that  have  been 
through  a  molt  make  the  second  best 
choice  for  breeders.  The  late  hatched 
pullet  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
breeder. 

It  would  seem  that  one  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  using  pullets  as  breeders  is  the 
fact  that  selection  for  early  maturity  has 
been  carried  so  far  that  pullets  begin  to 
lay  before  they  are  matured  and  in  good 
weight  and  flesh. 

While  a  flock  of  healthy,  vigorous  pul¬ 
lets  make  a  pleasing  sight,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  by  December  1  two-thirds 
of  that  flock  will  have  been  culled  or  will 
have  died  from  one  cause  or  another. 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  practice 
is  to  breed  from  these  birds  which  can  be 
judged  on  a  basis  of  past  performance. — 
D.  H.  Horton,  Head,  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  15th  week  of  the  seventh 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  2,418  eggs  or  34.8  per  cent.  The 
present  contest  is  now  4,459  eggs  ahead 
of  the  production  of  the  last  contest  up 
to  the  end  of  the  15th  week.  The  pul¬ 
lets  have  laid  a  total  of  29,019  eggs  since 
Nov.  1,  1928. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Claraben  Court  Farm,  51 ;  White 
Leghorns,  Scheiwe  Poultry  Farm,  49 ; 
White  Leghorns,  George  Dick,  48;  White 
Leghorns,  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  45 ; 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  E.  A.  Hirt,  44 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Pine  View  Poultry 
Ranch,  41 ;  White  Leghorns,  W.  S.  Han¬ 
nah  &  Sons,  41 ;  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
William  R.  Speck,  41. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date  : 

White  Leghorns. — Codner’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  646 ;  Barnes  Hollywood 
Farm,  563 ;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry 
Farm,  555;  George  Dick,  548;  Valley 
Farm,  544 ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm,  531 ; 
Sunny  Slope  Farm,  494. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Perley  N.  Hibbard,  508 ; 
Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  490 ;  Charlescote 
Farm,  430 ;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  301. 

Australorps. — Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm,  206. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chiek- 
eries,  Inc.,  399;  R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pickard 
Farm,  332 ;  Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  304. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
370 ;  C.  M.  Christian,  217. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  42c ;  brown,  45c ;  medium,  39c ; 
pullets,  37c. 


Hens  With  Throat  Trouble 

I  have  had  a  number  of  hens  and  pul¬ 
lets  die  this  Fall  and  Winter;  have  one 
hen  now  with  a  rattle  in  the  throat. 
Could  you  tell  me  of  anything  to  give  this 
hen,  and  what  the  cause  is  of  their  get¬ 
ting  that  way?  Some  of  those  that  died 
got  very  lame,  some  died  and  we  killed 
some.  MRS.  A.  L.  T. 

New  York. 

Rattling  in  the  throat  is  a  sign  of  ob¬ 
struction  to  breathing,  usually  resulting 
from  a  cold  or  bronchitis.  There  may  be 
a  fungus  growth  (canker)  at  the  entrance 
to  the  windpipe  that  is  the  cause  of  this 
obstruction,  however,  and,  by  opening 
the  bird’s  mouth,  you  may  be  able  to 
see  the  whitish  or  yellowish  ring  that 
causes  the  trouble.  If  so,  you  .may  re¬ 
move  it  with  a  swab.  Bronchitis  is  a 
serious  trouble.  If  of  the  infectious  na¬ 
ture  now  quite  common  in  flocks,  it  may 
cause  many  deaths.  Simple  catarrhal 
bronchitis  tends  to  recovery,  as  do  ordi¬ 
nary  colds,  if  the  birds  are  kept  in  warm, 
dry  quarters,  free  from  drafts.  There  are 
various  remedies  given  for  bronchitis  of 
the  infectious  type,  but  none  that  seem  to 
be  able  to  accomplish  a  cure  or  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  They  are 
based  upon  remedies  given  humans  suf¬ 
fering  from  bronchitis,  but  which  cannot 
cure  bronchitis  occurring  in  the  human 
family.  I  see  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
they  would  be  any  more  effective  in  fowls. 
Clean,  dry,  warm,  well  ventilated  quar¬ 
ters  will  give  fowls  opportunity  to  acquire 
resistance  to  all  diseases  and  particularly 
to  avoid  colds  and  affections  of  similar 
nature.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say 
what  ailed  the  birds  that  you  lost  earlier 
in  the  season.  M,  B.  D. 


“Invariably  Cheaper  in  the  End” 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College  says :  “  ‘Accredited’  breeding  flocks,  under 
'Connecticut  regulations  for  poultry  disease  control,  are  those  which  have 
passed  two  or  more  consecutive  annual  non-reacting  tests  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea.  Although  the  initial  cost  of  ‘Accredited’  or  ‘clean’  chicks  is  greater, 
they  invariably  prove  cheaper  in  the  end.” — Press  bulletin,  Feb.  13,  1928. 

Our  Stock  is  N.  E.  Accredited.  AH  Breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  Free. 

Extra  quality  chicks — the  kind  to  show  the  greatest  profits  for  Mr.  Dollars- 
and-sense  Poultryman.  We  have  100  acres  here,  and  we  know  our  birds. 

Here’s  proof !  Read  these  3  letters=-they  testify  to 

LIVABILITY 

EARLY  MATURITY 

HEAVY  LAYING 


Woodbridge,  Conn., 
February  9,  1929. 

HALL  BROS., 

Gentlemen: 

Chicks  are  all  doing  nicely.  Only  a  2%  loss  on  the  two  lots  of  1,100  chicks — 500 
Reds  the  middle  of  December,  and  600  Reds  the  middle  of  January.  Never  had  such 
husky  chicks  before.  HENRY  E.  JOHNSON. 


Wilbraham,  Mass., 
January  22,  1929. 

HALL  BROS., 

Gentlemen: 

I  got  500  Special  Mating  R.  I.  Red 
and  300  Special  Mating  White  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  from  you  last  March — the 
finest  lot  I  ever  saw.  I  got  368  pul¬ 
lets,  which  started  to  lay  at  4% 
months.  They  have  laid  60%  this 
Winter  so  far.  X  want  to  place  my 
order  for  800  more  day-old  chicks  for 
delivery  about  the  same  time  as  last 
year.  WALTER  WADE. 


Trumbull,  Conn., 
February  7,  1929. 


HALL  BROS., 


Gentlemen: 

The  900  Barred  Rock  chicks  we  got 
from  you  last  year  were  certainly  from 
a  very  good  laying  strain:  Nov.  aver¬ 
age  per  hen,  10.37  eggs;  Standard  5. 
Dec.  average  per  hen  21.08  eggs; 
Standard  7.  Jan.  average  per  hen 
22.01  eggs;  Standard  9. 

L.  B.  MATTHIAS. 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will  receive  free, 
our  suggestions  for  brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 


cWhite  Leghorns 


They’re  “Hitting  on  All  Six  P 
These  Pullets  Earn  Big  Winter  Profits 


Lord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks 

are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  on  our  own.  Farms  by  hardy  New  England  breeders,  selected 
for  ability  to  produce  large  numbers  of  good-sized  puro  white  eggs.  With  such  stock,  you 
can  build  a  fancy  private  trade  or  top  tho  big  markets. 

Our  l  820  Year  Book  contains  64  largo  pages,  profusely  Illustrated  from  original  photo* 
taken  on  our  own  400-acre  Farms.  Write  for  your  copy — free. 

LORD  FARMS 

METHUEN.MASS. 


Am 

/  VX  '  1 


il£M 


Buy  3  to  8  Week  Old  Brooded  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  all  ready  started  this  year.  Any  age  you  want 
from  three  to  eight  weeks  of  age.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  way  of  getting  your  chicks.  Offers  wonder¬ 
ful  possibilities.  Read  about  its  advantages.  Can  also  furnish  baby  chieks 
if  you  prefer.  iZZZ 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS— Lanedale,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Box  20,  Pa. 


L.  m.  STEELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Ptnna.  State  Callage 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 


ruj’low*  Chicks 

Breeder a  for  47  year  a 

Wonderful  egg  and  meat  producers.  Nothing  like  them  in  the 
East.  Poultrymen  recognize  the  superior  quality  of  this  strain. 
The  demand  grows  daily.  ORDER  MARCH  AND  APRIL  CHICKS 
NOW.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  state  number  of  Chicks 
wanted  so  we  can  quote  special  orices.  Leghorns  mated  to  pure 
Hollywood  Cockerels,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.l.  Reds  — all  Thoro- 
breds.  Send  at  once  for  particulars. 

Box  46 


Chestertown,  Maryland 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name— 


DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It*s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


AVENAR/US ' 


TRADE  MARK 

C ARBOUNEUM 

The  Standard  Insecticide  for 
53  Years 

Write  for  Circular  Refunded 

CARBOLINEUH  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO' 


applied  ONCEAYEAR 

in  Poultry  houses 

Kills  Mites 
BlucJBugs^ 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS 


Dept.  210 


364 


Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Marck  2,  1929 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Your  Breeding  Flock  of  Turkeys 
Needs  New  Blood 

Get  it  From  the  Montcalm  Game  Farm 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  toms  and  hens  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity,  bone,  thickness  of  flesh  and 
correct  markings.  Do  not  inbreed  and  lower  the 
vigor  of  your  birds.  One  of 
our  young  toms,  or  a  trio  of 
selected  birds,  will  increase 
the  livability  of  your  poults 
and  help  get  turkeys  off  to 
early  market  and  high  prices. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Writ'  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  CAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No. 

Box  L, 

Phoenlxvlllo, 


Breed  equaba  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  48 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO..  206  H  Streot. 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 28  years 


Mammoth  impekrinal  Ducks 

Largest  kind-,  young  drakes  reach  10  lbs. 

STRONG  BABY  DUCKLINGS— POSTPAID 

f  2-S3 . 85.  25-J7.50,  50  *14.25.  100  *28.00  500*125 

Also  Indian  Kunner  Ducklings.  Send  for  price  list  and 
feeding  methods.  FAIRVIEW  DUCKERY,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
(slip.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm 

700  Bronze  Birds.  FREEHOLD.  N.  J.,  Star  Route. 


Horning’s  Prize  Winning  Bourbon  Reds 

Book  your  hatching  eggs.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Wyckoff  and  Tancred  AUIV 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  V*ll  IA 

Book  your  Older  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA 


HERBSTER’S 

Barred  Rocks,  R  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns. 
Good,  strong,  livable  chicks,  true  to  breed,  which 
develop  into  profitable  birds.  Get  our  low  price 
and  catalog.  Hatch  all  year. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

(Formerly  Brookfield  Poulti  Farm) 

Box  88  McClure,  Penns. 


Cocolamus  Husky  Chicks 

25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8.60  $6.60  $12.00 


6.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8  60  6.60  12.00 

Parks  Strain  Barred  Hocks .  4.00  7.60  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00  7  50  14.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  8.60  6  00  W.00 


Bpecial  prices  on  600  and  1000  lots.  All  heavy  laying, 
free  range  flocks.  Free  price  list  and  circular. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


TANCRED 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHIX 


Hatched  from  our  own  breeders— famous  throughout  the  country 
for  high  production,  vigor  and  site.  Let  us  introduce  our  blood 
line,  disease  free,  200-300  egg  strain;  which  is  sure  to  increase 
your  profits.  We  not  only  sell  you  CHIX,  but  Insure  them  for 
80  days.  Write  for  circular,  giving  Information  about  our  farm. 
ED  WARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM,  Middletown,  Pa. 


pnw  c*  I™1  {“R0-  °- Ix 

L^illLlYO  Barred  Rocks'! 

White  Leghorns .  3.5# 

Heavy  Mixed . 3.5# 

Light  Mixed  .  2.75 

600  lots  j$c  less,  1,000  lots  le  less.  Free  range. 

|  ilOO*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  •  McAllstervIlle,  Pa. 


.  D.  25 

50 

100 

.  ..  $4.00 

$7.40 

$1400 

.  4.oe 

7.50 

14.00 

...  3.50 

6.51 

1100 

....  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

5.00 

90® 

DR.  ROMIG’S  auALiT  v  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  814.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  .  16.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  per  100 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS  PA. 


|J  |  \f  ^  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Urll  VlVO  Barred  Rocks 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  POULTKT  FARM,  Bai  237.  Miltlintown,  Pa. 


VALLEY  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns . SI  2  per  100 

\r | p- \ir  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds.,,..  1  4  per  100 

„ c  Heavy  Mixed .  1  2  per  100 

LHlLlLa  Light  Mixed .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  and  1000  lots.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VAI.I.EV  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM. 
N.  J.  Eh-renzeller,  McAllstervIlle,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS  2S  50  100 

Barred  Rocks .  #4.60  87.50  814.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

600  lots  YiC  less,  1000  lots  lc  less  Free  range  flocks.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAliaterville,  Penna. 


D  A  DV  CLHPUC  MOST  POPULAR 

DAD  I  tnltho  BREEDS 

Our  eleventh  year  in  business.  Send  for  our  prices  and 
special  offer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel.  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS  R  °  Teg’  hcFrpPs  3  "  d 

Special  Price  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  I>.  Scott  Ilox  68  Harrington,  Bel. 


Purebred,  blood  tested, 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Aneonas,  1  2cj 
Rocks,  Reds,  14cj  Wy¬ 
andottes.  Orpingtons.  Minorcas.  1  So;  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100*  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  WashingtonviUe,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CLASS  A  CHICKS 

At,  8t£c  up.  Several  varieties.  No  money 
down."  Pav  10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D. 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Aiialitxr  rhinlrc  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns,  $11.00  per  100 
yllflllty  LlllCKS  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks.  13  00  per  100 

Light  Mixed.  $9.00  per  100.  Heavy,  $11.00  per  100.  Special 
prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free.  EDSAK  C.  LEISTER,  8.  0.,  M cAlistervilla,  P«. 


Won  Vineland  and 
Bergen  Co.  Contests 
Year  1926-27 

1st  Sc  2nd  High  Hen  at  Vineland, 
Year  1927-28 

1st  Sc  2nd  High  Hen  at  Bergen  Co., 
Year  19*1-?“ 


Pedigreed 
Cockerels-Baby  Chicks 

at  prices  yau  can  afford.  Haw  hooking  orders. 
Cockerels  from  Son  of  Champion  of 
World  Hen.  351  etfga  in  364  days. 

FOX  *  SON  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


TiON 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

BLOOD  TESTED  A  NO  UTILITY  STOCK 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Aneonas,  Black  Minorcas  and 
Mixed.  Pekin  Ducklings. 

Also  two  and  six  weeks  old  Chicks. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.Y. 


"—SINGLE  COMB— — — 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

QAn/i  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
jUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  forhatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr,  &  May  delivery. 
Special feedingdirectionswithallorders.  Circularfree. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 

Carefully  selected  two-year  old  hens  mated  to  excep¬ 
tionally  well  developed  cockerels,  direct  from  the  Tan¬ 
cred  Farms,  near  the  Pacific  Coast.  Guaranteed  250  to 
286  egg  strain.  Ask  for  folder. 

PRICES  OF  BABY  CHICKS-POSTPAID 
25— $3.75,  50 — $7.25,  100-$14.00,  500— $67.50 
STANDARD  BREEDING  FARMS 
Box  F  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur- 
in  Past  10  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year. 

This  great  record  proves  conclusively  that  these  bird# 
are  eonsistant  high  producers.  Large  Leghorns,  Large 
Chalk-White  Eggs,  Marvelous  Chicks,  Males,  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Brooder  Stoves  at  less  than  Sears  Sc  Roebuck. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS ! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
Wyckoff  Leghorns 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly 
BARGAIN  PRICE  818.60  PER  HUNDRED 


Ten  per  cent  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Refund  if 
ordering  dates  are  filled.  Special— 800  chicks  weekly 
from  pedigreed  matings.  Price  on  request. 

Butchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 


MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  OMicLeB:AlN9Y6  ttr?.s‘ 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (DIRECT) 

CERTIFIED  AND  SUPERVISED 

LARGE  SIZE.  HIGH  PRODUCTION 

BIG  HUSKY  CH  ;  CKS.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
H.C.  ASHBERY&SON  BOX-n  SODUS.  N.Y. 


Ewing’s  white  Leghorns 

are  the  product^!  record  layers.  For  15  years  directly 
imported  Barrou  strain  males  from  260  to  314  egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa 


Cliiclis 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 

Lots—  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $0.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  7.60  14.00  67.60  130 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  8.00  87.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed .  6  00  11.00  63.60  100 

100*  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  No  3,  Millerstown.  Pa. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Big  white  eggn.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  lnd» 


100%  Pnre  Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

Breeding  cockerels  decendants  of  Storrs  contest  win¬ 
ners,  sired  by  mutes  from  be»*»r  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pedigree  Cockerels 

Tancred  Strain.  N.  J.  Certified  and  Blood  Tested  from 
N.  J.  R.  O.  P.  dams,  with  records  from  210  to  280  eggs. 
Day  old  chicks  sired  by  above  cockerels.  2,500  each 
week.  Circular  free. 

JAY  MASON  MILLS,  It.  D.  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Blood  tested. 
Write  for  catalog;  visitors  welcome. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R,  Davirville,  R.  I. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Exclusively 

MORGAN-TANCRED  STRAIN 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED  Bond*  d^B^W.  D.  Fra* 

Trapped  XI  vears;  R  O.  P.  records  to  325  eggs 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM  Box  R  MARLBORO.  MASS. 


TARBELL  FARMS  ^gc„orwn  BABY  CHICKS 

from  proven  layers  mated  to  cockerels  from  trapnested 
hens  240-eggs  up.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smltbville  Flat*,  N.  Y. 


TANCRED 


PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  SO  DAYS— SI  6,  $21.  EGGS— *10,  $12. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2.000  old  tested 
bleeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


HANSON  STRAIN— s.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks.  Heavy- 
laving  strain  of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Custom 
hatching.  Circular.  WESTWOOO  P0ULTR1  FARM,  Ml  Kisca,  M.  T 


P„_  J  That  live.  Large  type  8.  C 

tLgg  nred  L-niCkS  White  Leghorns.  Wvckoff 
blood,  $180  per  1000.  ADAM  SEAIHJRY,  S»yrllle,  I,.  I  ,  S.  T. 


EFFICIENCY  LEGHORNS— Eggs— Chicks.  Accredited 
Flock.  W.  E.  ATKINSON  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pltlstown,  N.  j. 


PETERSIME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wh.  Leghorns.  Catalog.  Carter  Hatchery,  Harrisanburg.Va. 


Hotel  Waste  for  Poultry 

Is  hotel  swill  suitable  to  feed  growing 
chickens?  I  am  at  present  feeding  it  to 
pigs  but  don’t  want  to  continue  to  have 
pigs.  I  collect  this  fresh  every  day  and 
have  8  or  10  cans  full.  Would  cooking 
the  swill  make  it  more  safe  to  feed? 
What  would  be  the  value  of  this  swill  to 
plow  under  as  a  fertilizer?  Would  it  be 
worth  putting  on  the  land?  R.  L.  s. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  value  of  hotel  waste  would  depend, 
of  course,  upon  what  it  is  made  of.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  make 
safe  or  desirable  food  for  growing  chicks. 
No  two  batches  would  have  the  same 
composition  and  I  should  expect  that  it 
would  lack  any  proper  proportion  be¬ 
tween  animal  and  vegetable  foods,  as  well 
as  to  be  likely  at  times  to  contain  some¬ 
thing  deleterious,  such  as  an  excess  of 
salt.  Spoiled  meat  or  musty  bread  would 
also  make  it  dangerous  and  these  might 
find  their  way  into  the  wastes  during  hot 
weather,  if  at  no  other  time. 

If,  by  swill,  you  mean  liquid  slops,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  at 
all  suitable  for  chicks,  however  valuable 
i  might  be  for  hogs.  If  those  who  have 
used  this  waste  have  found  it  a  desirable 
food,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  of  their 
experience  with  it.  Cooking  would  in¬ 
crease  the  safety  of  the  waste  in  some 
ways,  without  altering  it  in  others. 
Neither  would  the  value  of  such  swill  as 
a  fertilizer  seem  to  me  to  warrant  the 
expense  of  hauling  and  spreading  it.  Its 
actual  worth  would  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  plant  food  as  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  that  it  contained,  but 
these  elements  of  plant  food  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  bulk 
of  stuff  to  be  handled ;  still,  from  actual 
observation,  I  cannot  give  you  any  posi¬ 
tive  information  in  the  matter.  M.  B.  d. 


Fox  Terriers  Valuable  in  an 
Orchard 

Field  mice  are  one  of  the  real  serious 
orchard  pests  in  many  sections.  The  dam¬ 
age  from  this  rodent  is  more  prevalent  in 
mulched  orchards  than  in  cultivated  ones, 
but  cultivated  orchards  are  by  no  means 
free  from  them.  They  will  often  com¬ 
pletely  girdle  a  tree  just  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  The  first  notice  the 
orchardist  has  that  the  tree  is  damaged 
is  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  as  the  tree  is 
dying  in  the  Spring  following  mice  injury 
the  previous  Autumn  or  Winter.  There 
is  of  course  no  remedy  for  a  tree  when  it 
has  reached  this  stage.  If  the  injury  is 
discovered  in  time,  bridge-grafting  is  the 
best  plan  of  saving  the  tree.  When  the 
injury  is  not  complete  girdling,  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  grafting  wax  will  aid  in  the  healing 
process. 

The  best  system  of  dealing  with  this 
menace  is  prevention.  The  first  considera¬ 
tion  is  to  see  that  grass  and  weeds  are 
kept  away  from  the  base  of  the  tree. 
Tree  protectors,  wire  netting,  paper  or 
veneer  cut  down  the  hazard.  _ 

One  practical  orchardist  in  Ohio  has 
for  several  years  used  fox  terrier  dogs  to 
control  field  mice.  He  reports  that  this 
problem,  which  was  quite  serious  with 
him,  has  been  reduced  materially  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. 

His  orchard  comprises  200  acres  and 
at  the  several  tenant  homes  over  the 
farm  he  maintains  one  or  more  fox  terrier 
dogs.  To  make  the  idea  still  more  practi¬ 
cal  he  keeps  a  female  or  two  and  raises 
puppies  which  meet  with  ready  sale. 

One  only  has  to  watch  a  fox  terrier  in 
the  act  of  digging  out  a  field  mouse  to 
realize  that  here  is  an  asset  to  the  or¬ 
chardist  who  is  so  located  that  he  may 
keep  a  dog.  Probably  the  black  and  tan 
or  others  of  the  small  breeds  of  dogs 
would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

C.  W.  ELLENWOOD. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Width  of  Highway 

How  wide  were  the  roads  supposed  to 
be  laid  out?  Can  an  owner  of  land  bor¬ 
dering  on  highway,  wishing  to  build  a 
fence,  move  the  new  fence  in  said  road 
several  feet  so  as  to  attach  wire  on  trees 
on  highway  planted  by  another  party? 
Previous  owner  did  not  make  party  plant¬ 
ing  same  remove  or  cause  them  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  They  have  been  planted  now 
nearly  40  years.  Could  party  building 
this  fence  or  present  owner  of  this  land 
cut  down  these  trees?  H.  J.  A. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  you  refer  to  the  ordinary  town 
highway,  the  early  statute  provided  that 
the  highway  should  be  not  less  than  three 
rods  in  width.  An  investigation  of  the 
highway  map  on  file  in  the  Town  Clerk’s 
office  will  reveal  the  exact  width  of  the 
highway  you  have  in  mind. 

If  you  attach  fence  to  trees  that  are 
not  on  the  border  and  which  belong  to 
another  party  you  should  have  his  con¬ 
sent.  The  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
the  trees  stand  can  remove  the  trees  if  he 
so  desires,  but  first  he  should  be  sure 
that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  land.  N.  T. 


Nia 

CHICKS 


1200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds.  Rocks.  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Aneonas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER. 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorn  Chix 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  Having  long,  deep  rectangular  bodies,  tbe  kind  tli» 
commercial  egg  farmer  wants.  For  the  past  3  years 
three-fourth  of  our  chicks  were  purchased  by  these 
men,  they  know  a  good  hen  when  they  see  her.  Writ* 
us  for  our  literature,  it  is  free. 

PRICES:  $12.00  per  100,  $57.50- 
500,  $110—1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  R 


Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.W.  Leghorns  I 

Bd.  Rocks  -  R.  I  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and 
booklet,  describing  our 
farm,  stock,  etc.  Our 
Tancred  Strain  Leghorns 
are  as  good  as  the  best.. 
Eightee  n  years  in  the  chick 
and  chicken  business. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


Dept.  R.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeanteville,  N.  J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

too 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain....  $12.00 


S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  Selact .  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 


He  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2a. 
60  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  100*  live  arrival  guar 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

Superior  Quality 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Officially  Supervised  breed 
ere,  B.  W.  D.  tested.  250-egg  blood  in  our  matings.  This 
stock  will  give  you  a  high  producing  flock  of  pullets 
next  fall  when  eggs  are  high.  Also  Quality  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks, 
Btarted  Chicks,  10-12- week-old  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  Out 
prices  are  low  for  the  quality  we  offer  Write  for  fres 
interesting  catalog  which  gives  all  facts. 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y 


Baby  Chicks 


for  March  and  April  Delivery 
100*  live  arrival  guaranteed 


25 


60 


100 


500  1000 


White  Leghorns . $3  50 

Barred  liox .  4  00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 

Light  Mixed . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166.  Richfield,  Penna 


$350 

$600 

$12.00 

$57.00 

$110 

4  00 

7.50 

14.00 

67  50 

1J» 

4.00 

750 

14.00 

67  50 

130 

450 

8.50 

16.00 

75  00 

3.00 

500 

9.00 

42  50 

"so 

350 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

11* 

STOP!  LOOK I  LISTEN! 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes _ 

.  $4.50 

$8.50 

$16.00 

*77.50 

$15* 

Rocks  or  Reds . 

400 

7.50 

14.00 

67  50 

13» 

Wh.  Leghorns . 

350 

650 

12.00 

57.50 

11* 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  3.50 

650 

12.00 

57.50 

mi 

Light  Mixed  . 

.  2.75 

500 

9.00 

42.00 

80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks. 

100  arrival. 

Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREtL. 

THE  COMMERCIAL 

HATCHERY 

The  Dependable  Plant.  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


LftNCRSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  clucks  come  from  flock 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry-] 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni-] 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 
Lancaster  Farms  Halchert)  Rt.20  Lancaster.  0.1 


BABY  CHICKS 

100  600  too# 

BARRED  ROCKS .  $14.00  $67.50  $18*» 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS .  18.00  57.50  1l» 

LIGHT  MIXED .  10.00  60.00  - 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  11.00  58.50  - 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  the  very  best 
egg  record  producing  flocks  and  guaranteed  100*  liv* 
arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  1*4. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $11.00  $52.50  $1011 

Barrou  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns 12.00  57.50  HO 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  ISO 

Light  Mixed .  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed. . .  .  *12.00 

For  March  and  April.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New 
circular  free,  giving  full  detailB  of  all  breeds. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAllstervIlle.  Pe. 


I>  A  DV  rmrVQ  OELIOERT  «FTEIt  EESRUA3T  ism 
Drt  D  I  Ulll  vIVO  Full  Count  on#  Quelity  GuarantaeA- 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  and  llrown  Loghorna  $3  25  $6.25  $12.00  $58.75  $115 
White  and  Barred  Kaeki  ■  8.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  185 

Rhode  Island  Kedi  -  .  .  8.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  IS* 

Aneonas  and  Blk.  foghorn*  8.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  H* 

Write  for  catalog  and  special  discount  on  earlv  orders. 
Far  Greater  Profit  UL3H  POULTRY  FARM  *  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BABY 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12.00  per  100 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  11.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks _  14.00  per  100 

ruifire  8.  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  per  10O 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

500  lots  less — 1000  lots  lc.  less.  100*  live  delivery 

guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  O.  P.  LEISTER,  McAllstervIlle,  Penna 


Baby  Chicks 


8.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$13.50  per  100.  R.  L 
Red.  $16.00  per  100 
24  years  shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Free  delivery.  Cir. 

BABY  CHICKEN  F  ARM  ON-II  URSON  „ 
Phone  4F14  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


I  •-(! 


E.  E.  Ely,  N.  Y.,  writes  Nov.  22 :  “Will 
want  1,000  chicks  in  April.  The  2,000 
from  you  did  fine.  They  were  a  dandy 
bunch.  I  have  not  seen  any  pullets  that 
come  up  to  ours.  40%  are  now  laying.” 
On  Dec.  18,  Mr.  Ely  wrote  again: 
“They  are  improving  every  day.  Lay¬ 
ing  fully  50%.”  Sunbeam  Chicks  are 
bigger  yjhen  batched,  healthier  and 
quicker  growers.  Weigh  11  to  12  lbs. 
per  box  of  100  when  hatched.  Ohio 
Rigid  Accreditation  Standard  Bred. 
Guaranteed  100%  alive  delivery.  Prizes 
offered  to  buyers.  BIG  DISCOUNTS. 
Delivery  when  wanted.  Free  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  Prices  Low.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 
Box  58  Findlay,  Ohio 
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BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottea,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas.  Brownand  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  State  University  in¬ 
spection.  100  %  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


How  to  Get  Eggs  in  Winter 

We  have  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  new  booklet  that  will  be 
sent  complimentary  with  every  sub¬ 
scription'  to  our  big  poultry  maga¬ 
zine.  New  ideas  on  poultry  keeping 
every  month.  I  Trial  Offer.  7  months 
SOe  a  year,  3  yn  $1  i  and  Booklet*  All  for 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  66,  Sellersville*  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

5.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Rocks 

All  chicks  from  my  own  flocks  that  have  been 
closely  culled  and  bred  for  big  white  eggs  and 
heavy  production.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
If  you  want  quality  chick*  at  reasonable  prices, 
write  for  my  prices  today. 

L.  W.  HAMBLIN  WILSON,  N.  Y 


JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Eggs,  Chick,,  Pallet,.  18th 
year.  Large  Type,  Prolific,  Trap  Netted, 
Blood  Tested.  “The  Early  Chick  does  the 
Trick.”  ‘‘Our  Stock  will  put  the  Fit  into 
Profit  for  you.”  “We  treat  you  Q  the  whole 
year  O.”  Write  for  interesting  circular. 


MUlirmU/M  You  cannot  raise  good  chicks  with 
lNtLiVV  1  UWlt  a  poor  brooder.  Newtown  Brood- 
Dp  nAnFPQ  ers  hav®  a  twenty-nine  year 
Dl\LJvJ.LI Jl-iIxO  reputation  of  satisfied  customers 
We  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  your  Newtown. 
300  chick  size,  *25  600  chick.  *33.50.  1000  chick,  *40. 

Newtown  (Dandy)  500  chick  size,  *14.  Freight  prepaid. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Hudson,  New  York 
A.  Howard  Fingar  Phone  Hudson  21F22 


ym..  |T/-.,rn  from  Quality  N.  E.  AccreditedJState 
I  I— I  If  k  '■N  Tested)  Trapnested  S.  C.  W.jJLeg- 
V-'l.  s.f.V^X».k^  horns.  Own  matings  only.  Trapnest 
average  213  eggs.  Heavy  breed,  large  eggs,  bred  for 
winter  laying.  H.  BISSINS  -  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


BEFORE  \\  BRED  from  extra  large,  high 
buying  Leg-  A  producing,  disease-free  breed- 
horn  chicks,  \\  ers.  Every  chick  hatched  from 
Get  our  cir-  \\  our  own  breeders.  We  guar- 
cular  of  a  ^  antee  satisfaction. 
Tancred  Strain.  \\  Adrian  DeNeef,  Sodus,  N.Y. 


SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS  HAEGGS*° 

N.  Y.  State  Certified  and  Supervised  flocks.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Not  one  reactor  in  last  test.  Not 
one  request  for  replacement  of  the  thousands  of  chicks 
Bold  during  past  season.  S.  C.  ft.  I.  Reds  and  S,  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  Our  customers  actually  raise  95  to  100#  of 
their  Sunnybrook  Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 
A.  Howard  Fingar  Phone  Hudson,  2  1  F22 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  Exclusively  from  carefully 

selected  2-yr.-old  birds.  Reasonably  priced.  We  aim  to 
please.  Harry  R.  Costen,  Waterloo  Poultry  Farm,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


JJ  1  PL*  1  Purebred s^-R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks, 
OdRV  Brown  Leghorns;  selected  layers, 

J  farm  flockB  white  Leghorn,  2 

year  hens  and  pedigreed  cocks.  Mrs.  Frank  Meier, 
Meier  Plneknoll  Farm,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Healthy  Quality  Leghorn  Chicks 

That  live,  815.  Free  range.  Selected  breeders  18  years. 
Circular.  YVnrnken  Poultry  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.Y. 


fiH  S F*  tfG  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  11c. 
visa  From  my  free  range  flock.  100%  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Penn*. 

Hafrhino  Case  from  selected  high  producing  S.  C. 
iiaiGlllllg  CJ550  w.  Leghorn  Hens,  880  per  1000. 

H.  Shepard,  Supl.,  N.  T.  G.  FARM,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

We  have  a  few  beautiful  young 
Mammoth  Bronze  Toms,  25 
•on  An  —  lbs.,  *15.00  each;  29  to  32  lbs. 

,  o  ea°h.  Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  refunded. 
BALL8TON  GAME  FARM  Box  R  BAI.I.STON  SPA,  N.  V. 


Turkeys 


TV/TAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS— Well 

.  matured,  vigorous  breeders.  Big  bone.  Cham- 

pion  Gold  bank  strain.  MISS  IDA  OHBMBbF.Y,  Draper,  Va. 


TURKEY*  Wild  Turkeys,  genuine,  domesticated1 
.  "  MllltUlw  Selling  out  reasonable.  Toms  and  hens, 

large,  handsome.  JESSE  C.  LUKEN8,  Oxford,  Penna. 


*30  per  100.  Eggs,  $12.  Mammoth  White 
Pekins.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  TorU 


J*  i3IJIOY<»  WSJ  W  -.8  38  Xf  'ft!  **ir  ;'Oi, 
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Queer  Fish 

Electric  Fish. — It  seems  very  strange 
that  any  fish  should  develop  the  power  of 
producing  electric  shocks,  and  yet  it  is 
quite  common.  Among  the  better  known 
ones  are  an  eel  in  South  America,  a  cat¬ 
fish  in  Africa,  and  a  skate,  or  rather  a 
whole  group  of  skates,  in  the  warmer 
seas.  There  are  very  many  others  which 
give  mild  shocks,  some  of  which  can  only 
be  detected  with  very  sensitive  instru¬ 
ments.  Along  the  New  England  coast  is 
found  a  big  fellow,  sometimes  as  much  as 
six  feet  long  and  weighing  40  lbs.  or 
more,  which  is  called  the  “erampfish.”  It 
can  give  a  shock  which  is  quite  capable 
of  making  a  man  helpless  if  he  happens 
to  get  in  just  the  right  position.  Its  body 
is  very  much  the  shape  of  a  big  pancake, 
with  a  rather  thick,  meaty  tail  on  one 
edge.  An  old  description  says  that  it  is 
white  on  the  under  surface  and  the  back 
is  solid  black  with  darker  spots. 

If  we  happen  to  wade  out  to  where  the 
Mexican  fishermen  are  hauling  a  net  in 
the  Laguna  Madre,  in  Southern  Texas,  to 
see  what  they  are  catching,  one  of  them 
may  hand  us  a  rather  common-looking 
skate  something  less  than  a  foot  long. 
About  the  time  we  take  hold  of  it  we  get 
a  sensation  similar  to  touching  the  top 
of  a  spark  plug  while  the  engine  is  run¬ 
ning.  That  fish  is  dropped  right  there. 

The  electric  fish  that  is,  perhaps,  best 
known  is  the  South  American  eel.  That 
is  a  big  black  fellow  sometimes  as  much 
as  eight  feet  long  and  four  or  five  inches 
in  diameter.  Travelers’  stories  say  that 
the  Indians  in  some  places  use  them  for 
food,  first  exhausting  them  by  driving 
horses  through  the  pool  and  then  hauling 
the  fish  out  in  nets.  They  are  said  to  be 
powerful  enough  to  disable  a  horse. 

The  electric  current  is  produced  by  a 
regular  battery.  In  the  eel  and  the  cat¬ 
fish  it  lies  along  the  sides  of  the  back. 
In  the  electric  skates  there  is  a  battery 
near  the  middle  of  each  “wing.”  Scien¬ 
tists  have  spent  much  time  studying  these 
structures.  They  tell  us  that  each  is  a 
multiple-plate,  multiple-cell  battery.  In 
a  large  skate  there  may  be  more  than  a 
thousand  cells,  each  with  10  to  50  plates 
on  each  side.  In  the  skate  it  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  touch  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  of  the  fish  at  the  same  time  to 
get  the  shock. 

The  batteries  seem,  to  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  some  way  from  muscle  cells  or 
fibers.  They  are  connected  with  the  brain 
by  immense  nerve  trunks,  and  the  fish 
can  turn  on  the  current  or  cut  it  off  as 
it  pleases. 

Skates. — We  often  hear  the  expression 
“flat  as  a  flounder”  without  much  thought 
of  what  it  may  really  mean.  The  whole 
group  to  which  the  flounders  belong  is 
commonly  called  the  “flatfishes.”  Still, 
there  are  others  which  lie  just  as  flat  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  a  difference. 
The  flounder  lies  flat  on  one  side,  but  the 
skates,  which  are  just  about  as  flat,  lie 
in  the  normal  position  of  a  fish.  Both 
groups  are  as  flat  as  though  they  had 
been  stepped  on,  but  the  scientist  says 
that  the  flounder  is  compressed  and  the 
skate  depressed. 

Skates  are  mainly  found  in  the  sea,  but 
there  are  a  few  that  go  into  the  brackish 
lakes  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  In  South  America  there  is  a  whole 
group  of  skates  that  always  live  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  Along  the  coasts  of 
the  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
there  are  many  species  of  skates  varying 
from  the  big  ones  that  may  be  as  much 
as  six  to  eight  feet  wide  and  eight  to  10 
feet  long,  down  to  little  ones  not  much 
bigger  than  a  man’s  hand.  They  are  also 
found  all  the  way  from  right  at  the  shore 
out  to  depths  of  more  than  a  mile. 

Skates  are  very  closely  related  to  sharks, 
but  have  changed  their  form  so  that  they 
are  especially  fitted  for  a  life  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  where  they  are  almost  always  found. 
Since  they  have  no  air  bladder  they  must 
swim  all  the  time  they  are  not  resting  on 
the  bottom.  Fish  that  have  an  air  blad¬ 
der  can  remain  suspended  at  any  level  in 
the  water  with  little  or  no  exertion, 
but  the  others  must  swim  all  the  time. 

The  main  difference  in  form  between  a 
shark  and  a  skate  lies  in  the  immense 
development  of  two  of  the  side  fins  (the 
pectorals  or  arm  fine)  of  the  skate.  They 
give  the  body  its  well-known  rhombic 
shape,  or  shape  like  a  boy’s  kite.  In  many 
of  them  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the 
fish  is  in  these  fins.  When  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  market  it  is  usual  to  cut  away 
everything  except  these  big  fins,  simply 
leaving  them  connected  by  a  bridge  of 
cartilage.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  there  has  been  recently  developed 
in  New  England  a  different  way  of  using 
them.  The  meat  of  most  skates  as  well 
as  of  many  sharks  has  a  decidedly  sweet 
flavor  much  like  that  of  some  shellfish. 
If  the  fins  of  a  skate  are  cut  across  in 
strips  a  little  more  than  an  inch  wide 
there  will  be  seen  round  masses  of  muscle 
separated  by  cartilage.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Treating’  Sheepskin 

Here  is  how  we  do.  After  sheepskin  is 
taken  off  sheep,  clean  all  fat  off  so  skin 
is  bare.  Then  put  cattle  salt  or  table  salt 
all  over  and  lay  flat.  Soon  it  gets  watery. 
Fold  up  so  skin  corners  are  ail  together ; 
then  roll  up  and  put  cord  all  around. 
L-’ave  lay  a  week.  Then  open,  wash 
clean  with  .lukewarm  water  and  tack  on 
inside  of  barn  door  where  it  is  dry,  or 
on  old  door  or  boards.  Tack  all  around. 
Then  get  a  package  of  ready  tanner  sold 
by  mail  order  houses  and  paint  it  on  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions.  8.  L.  T.  H. 

Saugerties,  N,  Y. 


GRANDVIEW’S 
PRODUCTION 


LARGE  TYPE 
LEGHORNS 


The  Right  Seed  for  a  Big  Egg  Crop 

Grandview  Leghorns  are  fast  growers  and  easy  to  raise.  Well  hatched.  Unusually 
strong  and  healthy.  From  parent  stock  backed  by  21  years  of  best  breeding.  Tested 
and  proven  in  Official  Contests  and  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  years.  Heavy  winter 
layers,  producing  a  fine,  large,  white  egg  that  brings  premium  prices  on  any  market. 

Grandview’s  Production  Leghorns  made  sensational  winning  of  13  Largo  Silver  8 
Trophies  in  Michigan’s  Largest  Egg  Production  Show,  held  in  October.  This  is  the  | 
largest  winning  ever  made  by  any  breed  in  a  Production  Show  in  Egg  Laying  Classes. 


Official  Egg  Contest  Winners 

Grandview’s  Famous  Winning  Strains  won  high¬ 
est  places  in  many  Egg  Contests  in  1927.  TEXAS, 
1st  Pen,  52  weeks.  2,534  eggs.  MARYLAND,  2,335 
eggs,  52  weeks.  MICHIGAN,  1st  Pen,  10th  month, 
by  customer,  2,231  eggs.  FLORIDA,  2,068  eggs  in 
51  weeks.  SOUTHEASTERN  E.  L.  Contest,  2,372 
eggs  in  51  weeks.  Also  winners  in  ILLINOIS, 
WISCONSIN,  AIjABAMA  and  NEW  JERSEY. 

PITI I  FT*  buy  now  at  special 
JT  C  LIjIj  m.  cj  discount 

Thousands  available  after  May  1st.  Ages  eight 
weeks  to  maturity.  All  raised  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  by  our  poultry  experts.  Suitable  both  for 
breeding  purposes  and  for  commercial  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Exclusively  utility,  business  bred  birds.  All 
of  the  outstanding  quality  now  known  to  the  world 
as  the  Grandview  Famous  Egg-Uaskot  Strain. 

Big  1929  Catalog 

Printed  in  four  colors.  Sent  FREE  on  request  to 
poultry  raisers.  No  obligation.  Wo  want  you  to 
know  the  Full  Details  about  Grandview’s  Leghorns. 

GRANDVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Zeeland  Box  3-Y  Michigan 


21 

Years  of 
Breeding 
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I  Pulverized 

,  Tobacco  Powder 


PRODUCTS  CO 
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Stop  Round  Worm  Losses  in  Poultry 

singly  POULT DB AC  ‘feed 


Now  is  the  time  to  clean  out  Round  Worms  and  put  your  flocks  iu 
prime  condition  for  a  profitable  season. 

Simply  mix  PoulTobac  in  the  feed  or  mash.  This  is  the  easiest, 
safest  and  most  economical  method  known.  PoulTobac  is  a  high- 
grade  pulverized  tobacco  powder  guaranteed  to  contain  1.50%  nico¬ 
tine  which  is  recommended  by  State  Experiment  Stations. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  PoulTobac.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  then 
send  us  $5.00  for  a  100-lb.  bag.  Freight  Prepaid  to  any  point  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Or  send  50c  for  a  2-lb.  trial  package 
postpaid.  Leaflet  free. 


UNIFORM  PRODUCTS  CO.  LANCASTER,  pa. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
reading  this  book  in  manuscript  said : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life 
of  the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  our  own  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

“It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen  : — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Post  office . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iW.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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CHICKS/^ 


WENE 

State-Supervised 

Blood-Tested 


Get  More  Eggs  and  Better  Eggs 

WENE  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  will  earn  you  those 
EXTRA  profits  which  make  poultry-keeping  worthwhile. 

They  are  hatched  from  chalk-white  eggs  averaging  at  least 
24  ounces  to  the  dozen,  laid  by  mature  hens  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more  each.  All 
our  Leghorn  breeders  are  blood-tested  and  State-Supervised.  Prices:  $21.00  per 
100;  $102.50  per  500;  $200.00  per  1.000. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  8-10  Weeks;  12  for  $13.80;  25  for  $27.50;  50  for 
$53.75;  100  for  $105. 

For  Broilers  and  Roasters  order  Wene  White  Wyandotte — White  Rock  Cross  Bred 
Chicks.  They  make  the  finest  market  birds  we  have  ever  seen.  Prices:  $19.00  per  100  ; 
$92.50  per  500;  $180.00  per  1,000.  Deliveries  March  1  to  April  12. 

Straight  Heavy  Breeds  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  R.  I. 
Reds— all  blood-tested.  Prices;  $25.00  per  100;  $122.50  per  500;  $240.00  per  1,000. 
All  Chicks  shipped  postpaid ;  All  Pullets  by  express  collect. 

Write  for  1929  illustrated  Folder  and  Mating  List 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VINELANEb^EW  JERSEY 


t 


Every  Breeder  Blood -Tested, 

Trap -Nested  Under  State  Supervision 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records  ® 

For  nine  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Golden  Dollar  Strain. 

EVERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  has  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in  her 
pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  Bire  is  officially  pedigreed 
from  dams  with  records  of  from  220  to  311  eggs,  made  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Every  breeder  has  been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials. 

These  tests  made  for  five  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks 
100*  perfect,  absolutely  free  from  bacillary  white  Diarrhea.  Our  big  snow- 
whits  eggs  sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our 
breeders  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

<<n _ X:*.  by  Haul  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a 

1  rOlltS  irom  r  OUliry  $30,000  a  year  business  on  a  12-acre  farm. 

Write  for  your  copy  It's  free  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith.  Prop.  8  Main  Road.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


DOLLARS  vs.  PENNY  PROFITS  I 

Uxor  of  oar  customers  moke  13.00  por  year  per  bird  with  our  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
^  Chicks.  Why  be  contented  with  less  7  They  cost  no  more  to  feed  or  raise.  Com* 

pare  them  to  other*.  Write  for  catalog  explaining  breeding  methods,  egg 
w  records,  photos,  etc.  Dollars  and  egg  a  prove  Wyngarden  chick* 
the  b**t.  (White  Leghorns— and— Barred  Rocks^ 


FARMS 
*  HATCHERY 

ZEELAND,  M/CH. 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


4A  rVTD  A  rmnrr  «»n  orders  booked  before  March  15th,  we  rlv« 
Iv  LAIK/l  LIlILIld  10  Chicks  extra  with  each  100  ordered. 


When  we  say  RELIARLE— we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Free—  Chlcfct  Sent  C.0.D,  If  You  Wlih. 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HU  BEK’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


WRITE  foT  this  CHicK  Catalog 


Our  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  are  headed  bv  cockerels  (dams'  records  290 
•-too  circs  per  year)  direct  from  Hollywood  or  by  sons  of  above.  English  and 
Tuncred  Leghorns  if  vou  prefer.  We  also  hatch  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Reds. 
Wvand  Anconas.  Bf.  Orp..  Dark  Br.  and  Ruff  Leghorns.  L.  V.  Caldwell  of 
Mesopotamia,  Ohio,  made  $128.90  on  200  chicks  last  year.  F.  E.  Walker,  Dover 
Center  Ohio  says.  “I  can't  recommend  New  London  Chick  Hatchery  too  highly. 
Write  for  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  stock.  Prices  are  attractive.  Write 

KEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  COMPANY,  Box  N, 


New  London,  Ohio 


A  Chicks  CO  D.  SI  Down 


EaM  Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks,  $1  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks  are _ _ 

from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production. 
100%  live  arrival.  Prices  Delivered —  50  100  600  1000 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff,  Brown;  Anconas  . $6.60  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge;  B.  Minorcas  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

8.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons,  8.  L.  and  W.  Wyandottes .  7.60  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  10c;  B.  J.  Giants,  18c.  Order  direct  or  send  for  illustrated  circular. 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


“$10,000  Yearly  With  Tancred  Leghorns” 

Larger  Eggs  —  Larger  Egg  Yield  —  Larger  Birds  —  Larger  Yearly  Profits 

n  A  D  V  from  the  CREAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock.  We  have  one  of 

D/4DY  wnlwnp  the  largest  and  best  flocks  of  Pure  Tancred  Leghorns  in  the  State.  The 
oldest  trapnested  strain  in  existence.  Twenty-three  years’ trapnested,  backed  by  SUO-egg  blood  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Prices  greatly  reduced  this  season.  Special  proposition  for  early  orders. 

Get  Our  Beautiful  Free  Catalogue  and  Price'  List. 

FISHINO  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  8  LAMAR,  PENNA. 


SpXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


tiFEND  NO  MONEY  —  WE  kS'HUP  C.O.J 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthv,  carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  26  60  100  300  600 

S.C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . . . $3.60  $  6.75  $13  $38.00  $62 

Barred.  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  4.00  7.76  16  43.00  72 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.25  16  46,25  76 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds .  8.25  6.00  11  32.00  52 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . .  6.00  11.60  22 

THE  AHA  HATCHERY  Route  15,  AHA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


TANCRED-BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Closely  culled,  well  kept  flocks.  An  income  of  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS -POSTPAID 
25— $3.75  50— $7.00  100— $13.00  500— $62.50  1000— $120 

We  also  hatch  very  choice  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Silver  Laced  Wy¬ 
andottes  and  the  largest  of  Ducklings.  Send  for  price  list. 

Our  shipments  must  reach  you  in  good  condition  and  in  due  time,  or  we  will  refund 
your  remittance. 

Fairview  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

March  and  April  Chicks  as  Low  as  9c 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  REDS 

S.  C.  ROCKS  and  REDS  S.  C.  W.  L.  TANCRED  and 

HEAVY  MIXED— LIGHT  MIXED  WYCKOFF  STRAIN’ 
100 X  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J,  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phono  McAliotorvllle,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  B„  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  *9.75  *5  50  $10.00  *t9  00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  8.50  7.00  IS. 00  61,00 

Heavy  Broilers .  8  25  6.50  12.00  69.00 

Light  Broilers .  2.75  4.60  8.00  89.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100ft  delivery.  Post¬ 
age  paid.  Hogan  tested  flocks.  19  years  in  business. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


NEW-YORKER 

Ducks — Geese — Fowls  for 
Market 

I  have  20  Pekin  ducks.  When  should 
they  begin  to  lay?  How  many  months 
should  they  continue  to  lay  if  not  allowed 
to  sit?  About  how  many  eggs  should  they 
average  per  month?  What  is  the  best  ra¬ 
tion  for  the  birds  to  promote  egg  produc¬ 
tion?  I  have  plenty  of  green  feed,  such 
as  cabbage  and  lettuce  leaves ;  what  kind 
of  grain  and  how  much  should  I  feed?  I 
intend  to  hatch  my  eggs  in  an  incubator; 
what  kind  would  you  advise  me  to  buy? 

I  also  have  six  geese.  What  grain  ra¬ 
tion  would  you  advise  me  to  feed  these 
birds  for  egg  production?  These  are  Afri¬ 
can  geese.  How  can  I  distinguish  the 
male  from  the  female?  Would  you  advise 
me  to  hatch  these  eggs  in  an  incubator  or 
under  hens?  What  is  the  average  egg  yield 
from  each  goose  if  not  allowed  to  sit? 

Which  is  the  largest  breed  of  hens, 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins  or  Brah¬ 
mas?  I  want  to  raise  these  fowls  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market ;  which  kind  would 
you  advise  me  to  raise,  and  where  can  I 
get  the  eggs  for  hatching?  R.  B.  a, 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Pekin  ducks  usually  begin  to  lay  as 
soon  as  the  weather  turns  warm  in  the 
Spring.  I  have  had  flocks  of  Pekins  that 
laid  a  few  eggs  during  the  Winter  when 
the  Winters  were  mild,  as  they  frequently 
are  in  Idaho.  I  should  not  expect  them 
to  lay  in  Winter  in  the  Eastern  nor  the 
Midwestern  States.  Pekins  are  fairly 
good  layers,  and  best  I  think  of  the  larger 
breeds.  Soon  after  they  begin  laying  in 
the  Spring  they  begin  to  lay  very  regu¬ 
larly,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
get  as  many  eggs  as  there  are  ducks  in 
the  flock  for  several  days  in  succession. 

I  have  never  kept  a  record  of  the  eggs 
my  ducks  laid,  but  I  think  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  a  flock  of  well-matured  and 
properly  fed  ducks  will  average  from  20 
to  24  eggs  per  duck  per  month  during 
their  laying  season,  which  lasts  about  five 
months,  after  which  they  will  lay  occa¬ 
sionally  until  they  begin  to  molt  in  the 
Fall.  There  is  a  record  of  a  small  flock 
of  Pekins  that  average  168  eggs  each  in 
12  months,  but  I  think  from  100  to  120  is 
nearer  what  may  be  expected  of  them. 
Pekins  are  classed  as  non-sitters,  although 
there  may  be  an  occasional  exception.  I 
have  never  had  one  sit  for  me. 

Ducks  are  somewhat  finicky  about  their 
feed.  Once  they  get  accustomed  to  being 
fed  in  a  certain  way  they  do  not  like  to 
have  their  feed  changed  very  much. 
Breeding  ducks  should  be  fed  liberally 
through  the  Winter  before  they  begin  lay¬ 
ing.  They  need  quite  a  large  quantity  of 
green  feed,  and  this  may  be  cabbage,  let¬ 
tuce,  chopped  green  rye,  wheat  or  oats,  or 
any  other  edible  green  stuff  chopped  into 
bits  that  they  can  easily  swallow.  In  the 
absence  of  other  green  feed,  Alfalfa  or 
clover  meal  may  be  mixed  in  with  their 
ground  feed.  A  good  method  of  feeding 
breeding  ducks  is  to  give  them  all  the 
whole  corn  they  will  eat  in  about  an  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  along  toward  night 
give  them  a  wet  mash,  making  it  between 
a  sloppy  and  a  crumbly  condition.  When 
the  mash  is  fed  a  vessel  of  water  should 
be  near  the  feed  trough  so  the  ducks  can 
take  a  few  bites  of  the  mash  and  then 
wash  their  mouths,  their  wide  bills  acting 
something  like  a  spoon  and  becoming  filled 
with  the  mash.  A  good  mash  is  made 
from  one  part  middlings,  two  parts  bran 
and  one  part  yellow  cornmeal,  by  weight. 
To  this  should  be  added  20  per  cent  of 
chopped  green  stuff  or  10  per  cent  of 
Alfalfa  or  clover  meal.  Really  this  grain- 
and-mash  ration  should  have  been  started 
last  October,  but  this  has  not  been  done, 
so  it  will  be  best  to  start  in  at  once  add¬ 
ing  a  good  quality  of  meat  scrap  to  the 
mash.  Begin  by  adding  just  a  little  and 
increase  the  quantity  until  12  or  15  per 
cent  of  the  meat  scrap  is  being  mixed 
with  the  mash.  Feed  the  ducks  all  they 
will  eat  clean  during  the  breeding  season. 
Also  give  them  oyster  shell  and  limestone 
grit  where  they  can  get  it  at  any  time. 

Breeding  ducks  should  have  a  dry  place 
to  sleep,  which  is  kept  well  bedded  with 
straw,  frequently  renewed.  This  shelter 
may  be  left  open  on  the  south  side  dur¬ 
ing  all  but  severe  weather,  as  ducks  do 
not  mind  cold  weather  as  much  as  hens 
do,  and  sleep  with  their  feet  tucked  under 
them  and  their  heads  under  their  wings 
so  cold  cannot  reach  head  or  feet.  They 
should  be  shut  up  from  6  :30  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  until  9  or  10  the  next  day.  as  they 
lay  their  eggs  anywhere  when  allowed  to 
run  outside.  They  lay  from  dawn  until 
about  9  in  the  morning,  and  if  kept  in 
the  eggs  will  be  found  scattered  around 
in  their  straw  litter  in  the  shelter.  Duck 
eggs  are  very  easy  to  hatch  in  incuba¬ 
tors — if  one  knows  how  to  do  it.  The 
maker  of  the  incubator  will  tell  how  it  is 
done  with  his  particular  make. 

Geese  should  be  kept  on  good  pasture 
and  fed  cracked  corn,  preferably  in  a 
trough,  so  a  little  water  can  be  poured 
over  it  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to 
swallow  it,  or  the  corn  may  be  soaked 
from  one  feeding  to  the  next  and  then  put 
in  the  feed  trough.  Do  not  overfeed  with 
corn.  It  should  be  replaced  when  the 
breeding  season  comes  with  wheat  or  oats 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  which  may  be 
placed  in  boxes  where  they  can  help  them¬ 
selves,  if  they  have  a  good  pasture.  Geese 
to  do  their  best  must  have  enough  land  to 
range  over,  so  they  can  fill*  themselves 
with  grass  every  day.  If  they  have  this 
they  will  not  each  much  oats  or  wheat. 

African  geese  are  the  best  layers  of  any 
breed.  A  year-old  goose  will  lay  from  18 
(Continued  on  page  368) 


You 
Get  the 
Chicks— We 


Lively  Baby  Chicks 
. . .  and  so  easy  to 

(yaf  itpm  Merely  do  a 

gel  mem.  little  adver¬ 
tising  In  lour  community  fey 
u>  end  w.  will  shlo  yon 
eema  of  the  finest  baby  chicks 
you  ever  sew.  Lore,  iDeppe 
end  fluffy.  Leirhorns.  Anconas 
Rocks,  Bods.  Minorcas,  Wyam 
4ottoa,  Orplnrtom  and 
others— take  your  choice. 


i  In  yoi 
o  1 1  y  —  You  can*! 
afford  to  wait— 
You  Mutt  act  at 
once  1 


~ -  '  '  ~ 

the  Advertising,  A ’^meshes*. 

Fnir  ?  Better  *et  7our  'Q*3  MuSthJrtr  KteJ  *2 

■*  1 «*#  •  pencil  and  Bend  advertlelmr  has  beea 

for  this  4-color,  beautifully  finished  In  your  com 

illustrated  catalog  now— 
also  advertising  Blips  tor 
your  Baby  Chloka.  Only 
a  limited  number  ao  you 
should  write  now  ....  this 
very  minute. 

This  catalog,  the  prettiest 
and  most  elaborate  we  have 
aver  seen,  gives  you  aome 
new,  cashable  ideas  on  rais¬ 
ing  pure  bred  poultry — 
actually  shows  you  how  to 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h  poultry  profits — 
complete  history  of  17  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds — famous 
strains— Shall  we  mail  your 
copy  tomorrow— and  send 
your  Chloka  in  a  week 
or  twof 

ADDRESS  BOX  H 


GLASER  HATCHERIES  - M CCDMB  L IEPSIC -  OHIO 


BIG  CHICKS 

fromWvlU  Record  Matings 


800-326  egga,  8.  0.  White 
Leghorns.  Also  Special 
Tancred  Matings  and 
15  other  varieties :  Buff, 
Brown,  Blaek  Leghorns; 
Anconas,  White  Buff, 
Black  Minorcas;  Barred, 
White,  Buff  Rocks;  White 
Wyandottes;  S.  C.  and  K. 
C.  Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons; 
Jersey  Black  Giants. 

Write  today  for  free 
catalog  before  you  buy. 
Prices  Low  and  good  genu¬ 
ine  personal  service  to 
each  customer.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  28  years 
shipping  chicks  to  satis¬ 
fied  customers. 


UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &EGC  FARM 

New  Washington, Ohio  Dept.  Q 


1900-1929 

First  to  ship 
Chicks  In  U.  S. 


LOOK 

Yea  Can  Buy  Pare -Bred 
Famous  strain  Baby  Chicks— 
Any  Breed  at  these  prices. 


50,000  Weekly  —  Prepaid — 100%  Li va 
Delivery  Guaranteed 

White  or  Barred  Hocks,  Black  Minorcas,  60  100  400 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  ,  ,:$7.50  $14  $64 

White,  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  6.60  12  46 

R.  I.  Reds  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rock*, 

Buff  Minorcas . 8.00 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  .  .  11.60 

White  Minorcas . 9  00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12  per  100;  Mixed.  $9  per  100 
Ducklings, 


$26 


16  68 
22  rss 

17  66 

;  Pekla 
per  100. 


Write  now  for  beautiful  4 
color  catalog:  ahowin*  all 
breeds  in  natural  colors 
»nd  latest  recipes  for  chicken  and 
egg  ealade,  etc.  All  FREE  to  you  if 
you  hurry.  Address 


■  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  H,  Bucyrus.  Ohiogi 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 


English  and  Tancred  Strain 


Ship  C  O.  D. 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns 

8.  O.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Mixed  Chicks 


25  SO 
$3.25  $6.25 

3.75  7.25 

2.75  6.26 


JOO 

$12 

14 

10 


Leghorn  chicks  are  out  of  hens  » ith  trapnest  reoords 
of  291  300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100£ 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W.  Ami  it  Sc  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS 

Please  write  for  circular  before  buying  chicks.  I  havo 
quality  chicks,  Blue  Hen  hatched  as  low  as  8c. 

LAYWELL  FARM 

Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WONDERFUL  WINTER  LAYERS 

3  Reasons,  (I)  Breeding,  high  5 
priced  blood  lines.  Best  pure  bred, 
show  winning:  strains,  bred  for  winter  eggs,  egg-size  and  number 
of  eggs,  from  high  egg  record  bred- to-lav  females.  (2)  Cullea 
for  standard  of  perfection,  quality,  size,  health,  color,  shape_ 
(3)  Actually  weigh  more  when  hatched.  Perhaps  most  important 
poultry  undertaking.  Scientific  incubating,  proper  moisture,  heat, 
Petersime  Electric  Incubators.  Often  weigh  pound  more  a  lOO 
Snappy,  peppy,  healthy,  fluffy,  right  start,  twice  value  16  kinds. 
Better  for  the  low  price  can't  be  had.  Big  Discounts  NOW 
Catalog  FREE 

MODEL  HATCHERY,  Box  n  MONROE,  INDIANA 


T>  A  RV  “Tested  from  Trap-Nested ” 

DxVJtJ  m  White,  Brown,  Blaek  Leghorns; 
e-x  w  vt /viy  o  Barred  and  White  Rocks;  Rhode 
f  l—l  1 1  |C  ^  Island  Reds;  White  Wyandottes. 

Send  your  orders  NOW.  Free 
catalog.  Custom  Hatching  a  Specialty. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  6,  Otlsvllle,  Ponna. 


H„L.,  rL!Alm  Special  prices  on  500  and  1000 

Ka[)V  LnlCKS  lots-  10°*  live  arrival  guar- 

UtfilJJ  VlUVItO  anteed.  Write  for  price  list. 

ElHiEW OOD  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHER  % 
Arthur  L.  Komig,  1*  op.  McAlUtervllle,  I’»- 

WflOI  F  THICKS 

If  VvLl  priCes  low,  when  you  con¬ 

sider  quality.  I  ship  only  best  quality  chicks,  no  culls, 
from  own  farm,  with  fifteen  years  successful  hatching 
and  breeding.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  now  book¬ 
ing  orders.  EARL  WOOLF,  Owner,  Box  124,  Milford,  N.  J. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeder*  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homer*,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a  specialty. 
U  other  breeds.  Send  10c  for  S2-P.  catalog  and 

c  .  n  88  N.  B.acon  St. 

Allstoa  Squab  Co.  xi.i.ston.  miss. 
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Linesville  GOLD 
MEDAL  CHICKS 

still  on  top.  After 
winning  STATE 
GOLD  MEDAL 
they  are  win¬ 
ning  cash  for 
others.  You 
can  WIN 
with  Our 

STURDY 
CHICKS 


Write 
today 
for  FREE 
BOOKLET 
and  prices 
also  FREE 
BOOK  on 
BROODING. 


20™CENTURy/1 


Established  29  years.  Heavy  Laying  Barron 
Wh.  Leghorns  from  Imported  matings.  It 
varieties.  Get  our  FREE  Catalog  in  colors 
or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  ship 
C.O.D.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

too*  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
S  C  Wh.  &  Br.  Leahoms,  Anconas— 60,|$7.00;  100,  $18;  600.  $60 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rox,  S.  &  R.  C.  Reds-60,  $8.00;  100,  $15;  6110,  $70 
imp.  Barron  Lesrhorna,  Parka*  Rox—50,  $9.60;  100,  $18;  500,  $86 
Heavy  Mixod,  $12.00  per  100;  Light  mixed,  $9.00  per  100 
20th$CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Hoft’s  “Vitality”  old  Chicks  of  Quality 

State  Supervised  andJBIood-Testcd 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  R  I.  Reds. 
The  best  that  tl  years  experience  can  produce.  Catalog 
free.  My  prices  on  QUALITY.  EGG  BRED,  BLOOD-TEST¬ 
ED  Chicks  will  surprise  you.  D.  L.  Cert,  accepted  at 
full  face  value. 

O.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  I  1  5,  Neehanlc  S«a„  N.  J. 

Barred  Rock  Chicks 

N.  J.  STATE  TESTED  AND  SUPERVISED 

Of  Unusual  Quality 

Heavy  layers  of  large  eggs,  high  standard  qualities, 
large  size,  heavily  meated  bodies  invariably  bringing 
premiums  when  dressed.  Firist  time  offered  to  genera 
public.  Heretofore  bought  by  hatcheries  to  improve 
Hocks,  State  Colleges  and  breeders  who  recognize 
quality.  Enlarged'  supply  permits  offering  1,000  per 
week.  March,  25c;  April,  20c;  May,  15c.  10*  books 

order.  GLENROA1)  FARM,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


For  Sale — White,  Buff 

COLUMBIA  and  pllir'I^C 
BARRED  ROCK  VllldiiJ 


Also  White  Wyandotte  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  Chicks. 
Order  at  Once. 

MURRAY’S  POULTRY  FARM  *fc  HATCHERY 
It.  2,  Newark,  Del* 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  M1DDLECREEK,  PA, 


DISCARD  YOUR  LEGHORN  MALES 

of  unknown  ancestry  and  buy  production  bred  Official¬ 
ly  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Out  cross  to  increase 
Size,  Vitality,  Production,  Egg  Quality.  Three  hundred 
‘200  eggera”  and  two  “300-eggeib”.  Our  own  breeding. 
National  Headquarters  Superior  Egg  Quality.  Attrac¬ 
tive  Prices.  EGG  and  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R, 
Truinansburg,  New  York. 

CHICKS,  9c  E  S' sVoT 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 
Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Millerstown.  Pa. 


I  Til  CU’CW.  WYANDOTTES, 
o  w  R0CKS  AND 

SUPERIOR  BARRED  ROCKS 

*  v  v  rn  nr  rt  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 

(  H  (  KS  count  on  1000  lots.  100* 

1  i  I  V.  KJ  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
JAB.  E.  ULS1I  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  mature  liens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
200-epTK  dams.  Also  price  list  on  Barred  Rocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEAF0RD,  DEL. 


CHICKS 


from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  Barren  Rocks,  J4o;  R.  I. 
Reds,  lie;  Heavy  Mixed.  lOo.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
paid.  11.  \V.  AMEY  -  -  Uocolamus,  Penna. 


PENNA.  STATE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-Wyckoff  Strains,  Ti  e 
Best.  Catalog  describing  our  300-egg  stock,  Re¬ 
cords,  Pedigreeing,  R.  O.  P.  Entries.  RIDGEWAY 
POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  Pa- 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  13c. 

Heavy  Mixed .  11c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
aud  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  IIaL'MUAHIINEH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


HANSON  STRAIN 


Tancred  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  1  for  100: 
VI11LR5  $50  for  500.  Barred  Rocks,  $12  for  100; 
$56  for  500.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WHITE  riffCkC 
.  - LEGHORN  UillV/Iia 

from  large  N.  J.  Certilied  Trapnested  Breeders.  Circular. 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm  Montvale,  N.  J. 

/1TJ  Ftf  />¥/■  ft  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
B  rfll  R  \  Barron  English  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  my  own  flock,  12c.  100*  live  ar¬ 
rival.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVElt  •  MeAlisterville,  Penna. 

Brookside  Quality  Chicks  fn^To^fo8,,:^! 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
{Jocks  shipped  on  our  100%  guarantee  and  special  offer, 
HltOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Itt,  1,  Chambersburg,  Penna. 

OHICKS — From  Pedigreed  Barron  White  Leghorns. 

Imported  Y early  from  Barron,  England ;  dams  trap- 
nest  records  to  313.  Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs. 
Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Mew  Washington,  Ohio 

CL  White  Leghorns — Pure  Hollywood 
,  Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
free.  8UNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  New  York 

Barred 

- - — 100%  ar. 

uvai  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN.  MeAlisterville,  Pa- 


f  "J  U  I  If  O  from  heavy-laying  strain. 
^*“7  1  *  Rocks,  13c:  Mixed.  10c.  1 

VIVO  I  nm  n  ✓'t* .  l  ’ 


White  Wyandottes 


CHICKS,  EGGS — Large  Catalogue. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  0. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Purebred 

Eggs  for  sale  from  60  females  mated  Jo  $50  toms.  Heav- 
gfu P,,  months,  $80;  9  month  jms,  $80  to  $8<i. 

0i1,  semi  solid  and  green  food.  MUL- 
OREST , Duanesburg, Schenectady  Co., N  Y. 

SeDd  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKiNS 
Isilp,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


SI  DUCKLINGS 


HeauhV  Mammoth  Bronze  Beauties  Tomf8’-*8'* 

early  U  Lne'gROVE  TURKEY 'rANCH ^W^efieYd,0]!^ 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  JAU 


Eg  HOWLAND 
'  ulton,  N.  Yj 


Feeding  Baby  Chicks 

In  raising  baby  chicks  how  many  hours 
old  should  they  he  before  feeding?  Is 
ready-mixed  food  good  to  use?  When 
should  the  mash  and  grain  be  fed,  how 
many  times  a  day  and  what  time?  How 
far  should  the  thermometer  be  from  the 
brooder  and  what  heat  (degrees)  should 
they  have  according  to  age?  Is  a  1,000- 
chiek  brooder  stove  tit  for  a  thousand? 
Row  many  brooders  do  I  need  for  a  space 
20  by  20  ft.,  and  how  many  chicks  can  I 
raise  in  this  space  to  broiler  size? 

New  Jersey.  m.  b. 

There  are  many  ways  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  baby  chicks,  no  one  of  which 
can  be  said  to  be  superior  to  all  others 
or  best  adapted  to  all  conditions.  It  is 
better,  as  a  rule,  to  adopt  simple  methods 
and  use  simple  foods,  leaving  the  exces¬ 
sively  complicated  measures  to  those  who 
like  to  experiment  and  feel  that  they  are 
pioneers  in  the  industry.  A  well-proven 
plan  should  be  adopted  and  adhered  to,  re¬ 
fraining  from  making  constant  changes 
because  some  newly  heard  of  scheme 
seems  to  promise  great  results  or  because 
something  occurs  that  is  not  looked  for 
or  desired. 

Little  chicks  need  not  be  fed  until  at 
least  48  hours  have  elapsed  from  time  of 
hatching ;  they  may  go  even  longer  with¬ 
out  harm,  as  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  body  before  the  chick 
emerges  from  the  shell  and  supplies  food 
for  a  considerable  time.  To  feed  them 
under  48  hours  of  age  is  simply  to  over¬ 
feed,  because  of  this  as  yet  unabsorbed 
yolk. 

There  are  many  good  ready-mixed  chick 
,  feeds  on  the  market.  Any  of  the  well- 
known  standard  brands  may  be  used. 
Mash  alone  may  be  used  for  the  first 
three  or  four  weeks,  or  mash  and  finely 
cracked  grains  may  both  be  fed.  Mash  is 
kept  before  the  chicks,  dry,  and  hard 
grains  are  fed  three  times  daily.  The 
amount  fed  is  important  and  that  should 
be  regulated  by  the  appetites  of  the 
chicks.  Give  what  hard  grain  they  will 
quickly  clean  up  and  not  so  much  that 
any  will  be  left  in  trays  or  the  chicks 
will  not  come  greedily  for  their  next  meal. 
Feed  early  in  the  morning  and  at  night 
before  the  chicks  settle  down  for  sleep. 

When  the  chicks  are  placed  in  their 
brooders,  the  temperature  should  be  be¬ 
tween  90  and  100  under  the  hover,  and 
maintained  at  such  a  point  that  the 
chicks  will  not  crowd  under  the  hover 
for  warmth  but  will  go  in  and  out  and 
will  settle  down  to  sleep  a  few  inches 
outside  the  hover’s  edge.  Let  the  chicks 
be  the  thermometer.  If  they  crowd  under 
the  hover,  they  are  too  cold.  If  they  lie 
around  in  evident  comfort  just  outside, 
they  have  heat  enough.  A  little  observa¬ 
tion  will  show  you  how  hard  to  run  the 
stove  to  keep  the  chicks  comfortable.  This 
will  vary  with  the  outside  temperature. 
A  thousand  chicks  may  be  kept  under  one 
of  the  large  brooders,  as  far  as  space  and 
temperature  are  concerned  in  a  well-built 
20  by  20  brooder  house.  They  might  bet¬ 
ter  be  divided  into  two  flocks,  however, 
and  kept  warm  by  two  brooder  stoves. 
From  250  to  300  chicks  in  a  flock  will  do 
much  better  than  more,  though  an  expert 
poultryman  might  have  good  results  with 
a  flock  up  to  1,000  in  size. 

You  will  probably  be  much  better  satis¬ 
fied  with  results  if  you  place  no  more 
than  500  chicks  in  each  of  your  compart¬ 
ments  and  dividing  each  of  these  by  a 
temporary  partition  so  as  to  have  a  warm 
room  and  a  “cooling  off”  room  beyond 
for  exercise  away  from  the  stove.  This 
double  compartment  is  not  actually  neces¬ 
sary,  but  gives  more  nearly  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  when  it  can  as  well  be  had.  When 
fed  dry,  the  mash  is  kept  before  the  chicks 
all  of  the  time  in  well-protected  troughs 
or  hoppers.  The  cracked  grain  is  hand 
fed.  A  shallow  box  having  large  meshed 
hardware  cloth  cut  to  fit  loosely  inside 
makes  a  desirable  mash  feeder.  The  cloth 
is  laid  directly  upon  the  feed  in  the  box 
and  follows  this  down  as  it  is  consumed. 

M.  B.  D. 


Trespass  on  Wood  Lot 

My  farm  and  wood  lot  joins  a  timber 
lot  owned  by  a  lumber  company.  While 
they  were  cutting  logs  on  their  lot  they 
cut  over  the  line  on  my  property.  What 
is  the  law  for  the  terms  of  settlement  in 
a  case  like  this  in  the  State  of  New  York? 

New  York.  N.  B. 

If  they  deliberately  cut  timber  on  your 
property  you  are  entitled  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages,  which  would  be  three  times  the 
actual  value  of  the  timber  cut.  n.  t. 


Health-giving 
rowth-making -i 
Labor-saving^ 

Clean* 


Cri 


sp 


No 

need  for 
you  to  suffer 
the  expected 
death-loss,  constant 
care  and  worry  of 
raising  baby  chicks 

Keep  smiling  after  they  come. 

This  new  Chapin  Kernel 
feed,  Start-All,  is  more  than 
a  feed.  It  is  a  new  system  of 
feeding. 

It’s  the  New  Why  of  rais¬ 
ing  chicks  that  cuts  down 
death-loss,  builds  up  weak¬ 
lings,  insures  quick,  sturdy  growth 
— and  does  this  with  the  labor 
and  3/5  the  usual  cost. 

Start-All  Kernels  copy  Nature’s 
way  of  feeding  the  chick  in  small 
bits.  Improving  on  Nature,  each 
Kernel  is  a  complete  ration  in  itself 
— a  steam-cooked,  toasted  mixture 
of  17  long-approved  feeds  and  min¬ 
erals — plus  cod-liver  oil. 

Chicks  eat  quietly  from  hoppers, 
with  little  spilling  on  floor  where 
feed  may  become  infected  by  drop¬ 
pings  and  later  eaten. 

After  48  hours,  feed  Start-All 


5  times  daily 
—  all  chicks 
will  eat  in 
20  minutes.  After  first  week 
only  feeding  care  required 
is  to  fill  hoppers  and  water- 
fountains  when  empty. 

No  more  time-schedule 
feeding ;  no  mixing  of  wet 
or  dry  mashes;  no  feeding 
of  scratch,  green  food  or 
grit.  No  adding  of  cod-liver 
oil,  tonics  or  anything  else. 

Many  pleased  flock- 
owners,  last  season,  sent  in 
feed  and  growth  records 
secured  with  Start- All. 
Figures  show  that  Start- All 
grows  a  chick  to  6  weeks  at 
cost  of  6  to  7j/jc  per  bird. 
All  flock-owners  said 
_  that,  more  important  than 
saving  in  feed-cost,  was  the  re¬ 
duced  mortality  and  freedom  from 
sticking  to  time-schedule. 

Start- All  Kernels  can  be  fed  with 
same  good  results  to  poults,  duck¬ 
lings,  goslings,  squabs,  pheasants. 

Chapin  Kernels  can  be  fed  “from 
chick  to  laying  hen.”  To  intermedi¬ 
ate  chicks,  feed  “Grow-All” ;  to  lay¬ 
ers  feed  “Lay-All.” 

Ask  your  feed-store  man,  or  write 
for  samples,  circulars,  testimonials, 
price-list.  Made  by  Chapin  &  Co., 
Chicago,  makers  of  Unicorn  Dairy 
Ration  for  23  years. 


CHAPIN  &  CO., 

327  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 
Send  free  samples  of  Chapin  Kernels. 


Name 


Address 


State 


Name  of  Feed  Store 


Address 


Start-All,  only,  contains 
Cod-Liver  Oil,  added 
just  before  shipment. 

All  three  feeds  con¬ 
tain  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  in  amounts  of 
each  that  vary  to  suit 
age  of  bird: 

Meat  Scraps,  Dried 
Buttermilk,  Pulverized 
Oats,  Corn  Oil  Meal, 
Wheat  Flour,  Gluten 
Meal,  Alfalfa  Meal, 
Yellow  Corn  Meal, 
Wheat  Bran,  Milo, 
Wheat  Middlings,  Yel¬ 
low  Hominy  Feed,  Mo¬ 
lasses,  Salt,  Charcoal, 
Bone  Meal,  Calcium 
Carbonate. 


BEACON  Tests  Win 


Many  New  Customers 


Steadily  winning  new  customers,  and  holding  them,  i9  Beacon’s 
proof  of  Pure  Quality — never  cheapened  to  meet  a  price  market. 
Hard-headed,  skeptical  feeders  who  judge  solely  by  actual  results, 
use  Beacon  because — 

Beacon  Starting  Mash  saves  more  chicks — the  only  starter  with 
the  all  milk  base.  No  meat  scraps.  No  fish  meal.  Better  growth, 
pluslnsurance  against  coccidiosis  without  feeding  a  special  mixture. 

Beacon  Chick  Feed,  with  pure  oatmeal  base,  starts  chicks  right. 
No  weed  seed  or  filler.  No  dust  or  waste.  Contains  most  liberal 
percentage  ol  cracked  New  York  State  white  wheat  (finest  milling 
wheat)  best  cracked  yellow  corn  and  plenty  of  steel  cut  oatmeal. 

Beacon  Growing  Mash  with  dried  buttermilk,  alfalfa  LEAF  meal, 
complete  minerals,  and  Protozyme,  develops  big  rugged  pullets  for 
heavy  cold  weather  laying. 

There’s  nothing  better  made  than  BEACON  Feed, 

With  Science,  Truth  and  Purity  as  creed. 

Just  TEST  it  it  will  fill  your  every  need. 


BEACON 


MILLING  CO., Inc. 
CAYUGA,  N.Y. 


Send  for  this  Book 
by  PROF.  C.  E.  LEE, 
also  name  of 
nearest 
Beacon  dealer 
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Bargain  Offer! 


POSTPAI 


GENUINE 


WEATHERPROOF 

UNBREAKABLE 


FLEX-O-GLASS^H 

3,  5  &  10  yard  Cuttings—  At  Half  Price—  GUARANTEED 


( formerly 


or  moro 

a  yard ) 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved 
■pay  for  this  Flex-O-Glass 
ScratchShedinafew  days. 


Ideal  f  or  enclosing 
porches,  health  rooms, 
covering  screen  doors, etc. 


Flex-O-Glass  hotbeds 
grow  plants  quicker 
and  much  stronger. 


Easily  nailed  on  barn, 
chickencoop,  hog  house 
and  aaraae  wtndows. 


Hero’*  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex-O-Gl&ss,  the 
best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Kay  Alter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  put  Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  hot 
beds,  on  your  screen  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  re¬ 
place  glass  windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  barn — at 
a  big  saving.  The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  29c  a  yard 
is  fresh  and  new,  fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  The 
only  difference  between  this  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sold 
at  twice  the  price  is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  3,  5 
and  10-yard  lengths  which  are  the  left  overs  from 
longer  cuttings  from  our  standard  rolls.  The  supply  is 
limited.  Order  todayl 

Lets  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy  indoors.  Pre¬ 
vents  rickets  (weak  legs)  diseases  and  deaths.  Gives 
hens  June  sunshine  full  of  egg-making  Ultra-Violet 
Rays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high.  Makes 
plants  grow  much  stronger  and  faster  when  used  in 
place  of  glass  on  hot  beds.  Transforms  porch  into  a 
warm,  dry,  sunlit  health-room  in  which  to  work, 
read,  rest — or  ideal  children's  winter  playroom.  Saves 
fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Approved  by  thousands  of  users 
and  all  leading  authorities.  Just  cut  with  shears  and 
nail  on  ordinary  window  frames.  Lasts  for  years. 


ACT  NOW- SAVE  MONEY 

Don’t  waitl  Don't  hesitatel  Our  stock  of  these  3,  6 
and  10-yard  lengths  at  29c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  post¬ 
age  on  10  yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less 
than  10  yards  add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  24-hour  service.  Free 
book,  "Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases,”  comes  with 
your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.t  Dept.  187,  Chicago,  III. 

Mail  this  Guaranty*  Coupon  Now 

:  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  187,  ; 

:  1451  N.  Cicero  Aye..  Chicago,  III. 

■Find  enclosed  3 . for  which  send  me . yards. 

lof  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid  parcel; 
Spost.  If  I  am  not  abaolutely  satisfied  after  using  the. 
;Flex-0-Glass  15  days  I  may  rsturn  It  and  you  will. 

■  refund  my  money  without  question.  ! 

■  ■ 

. . 

■  ■ 

;Town  . State . ; 


FREE. 


25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Wh.,  Bf.,  E.C.  &S.C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas. . $3.75  $7.00  $13  $38  $60  $118 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.C.  St  S.C.  R.I.  Beds  .. 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  &  Wh.  Orps. 

Bf.  &  Wh.  Minorcas,  Bf.  &  Part.  Bocks  .... 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Jersey  Giants  . 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  $9.50  per  100  straight.  Assorted  Heavy  $11.50  per 
100  straight.  Hatched  in  NEW  IMPROVED  DISEASE-FREE  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  INCUBATORS.  They  are  LARGER  and  STRONGER  than  just 
ordinary  incubator  chicks,  in  most  cases  larger  than  HEN  HATCHED. 
AMAZING  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  ALL  BREEDS.  Customers  report 
3.358  eggs  from  32  White  Wyandotte  pullets  in  six  months,  flock  aver¬ 
age  104  eggs  per  bird.  17  eggs  on  coldest  day  and  laying 
during  moulting  season.  David  Zuercher,  Berne,  Ind. :  Br. 

Bocks  laying  at  five  months  old.  Boy  Smith,  Superior. 

Nebraska,  much  pleased.  Satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

Have  paid  $50  for  Male  Breeders,  $35  for  Females. 

Hatching  from  best  egg  strains  in  America.  Postpaid. 

100%  live  delivery.  Beautiful  Four  Color  ART 
“GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS  for  GREATER  PROFIT.” 


0Uick 


BOOK 


NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  42,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


-EIGENRAUCH  FARMS- 

RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 


41  ATU  A  D  breeding  White  Leghorn*  for  size,  vigor  and 

I,  *  **  §  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 

_  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 


Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Priced  on  Pullete  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  ABILITY 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose  dams’ 
production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs.  This  same 
blood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the  present  flock 
matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production  ability  of  your 
future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from  these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Box  660,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS  ££ „S’y  $1-00 

DON’T  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf  s  extra  quality  P"'e-hred 
high  producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  lange  and 
health  of  chicks  is  safeguarded.  Toe  picking  stopped  instantly  "L1**.  ^  9^  ® 

•’NO-PICK.”  Order  box  today.  SI. 00 postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  i 

rftfnnriflri  CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D. — -GET  OUR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST* 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  orer  ” 

$1  000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds-Price*  very  attractive.  W  rite  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  2  GIBSONBCRG,  OHIO 


Get  our  big  POULTRY  MANUAL  •  fore  you  buy.  Saves  money- 

Fine  chicks  with  spemal  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  them.  If  you  "ant  real  pro¬ 
ducers  we  have  them.  'Ve  can  fill  your  requirements  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  you  want. 
gt  *  rwi  m  w  g\g~i  ve  mi? I?  it  will  help  you  make  more  money  from  your 
LAI  ALUu  1)  jrilJLjIL.  poultry  plant.  Write  to  us  If  you  have  a  poultry 
problem  and  we  will  give  our  best  advice  and  help. 

Write  today— we  can't  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  A  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  1..1  TIRO.  OHIO 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  v 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels, 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
Ic  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  Tj 
■  free  poultry  booh  arid  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  _ A 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bo*  42  Fairport,  N.  Y.^*  <v 


Ducks— Geese — Fowls  for 
Market 

(Continued  from  page  366) 
to  24  eggs,  and  after  the  first  year  Afri¬ 
can  geese  frequently  lay  50  eggs  in  a 
season.  Take  some  barrels  or  boxes  and 
put  them  in  out-of-the-way  places  in  their 
pasture,  covering  them  with  brush,  leav¬ 
ing  a  place  to  enter.  Put  a  liberal  depth 
of  straw  in  these  nests.  The  geese  will 
lay  in  them  and  bury  the  eggs  in  the 
straw.  In  taking  the  eggs  out  disturb 
the  nests  as  little  as  possible  and  always 
have  a  nest  egg  in  the  nest.  A  china  nest 
egg  or  a  hen  egg  is  as  good  as  a  goose  egg 
for  this  purpose.  Where  geese  have  a  good 
pasture  they  need  very  little  else  to  eat  as 
they  are  natural  grazers.  Geese  rarely  sit 
before  their  second  year  and  are  easily 
broken  from  the  notion.  Geese  eggs  can 
be  hatched  in  an  incubator,  but  my 
hatches  of  goose  eggs  have  never  been 
encouraging  and  I  have  used  incubators 
for  nearly  40  years.  I  prefer  a  motherly 
old  hen,  giving  her  five  or  six  eggs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  size  and  the  season.  The 
knob  on  the  head  of  an  African  gander  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  goose.  The  gander 
has  a  coarser  head,  a  thicker  neck  and  is 
more  inclined  to  stand  up  for  his  rights 
than  the  goose  is. 

The  largest  breed  of  chickens  we  have 
is  the  Light  Brahma,  although  Jersey 
Black  Giants  of  a  good  strain  are  very 
near  as  large.  For  fowls  for  market  the 
Light  Brahma  is  my  favorite.  The  Cochin 
family  comes  next  in  size,  of  the  older 
breeds,  and  the  Wyandottes  are  several 
notches  below,  as  Orpingtons,  Giants, 
Black  and  White  and  all  the  varieties  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  outweigh  the  Wyandottes. 
One  fault  in  the  Light  Brahma  is  that  it 
matures  slowly  and  should  be  hatched 
early  in  March  to  get  of  good  size  before 
Thanksgiving.  Over  on  the  South  Shore 
of  Rhode  Island  and  in  parts  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  I  used  to  see  many  flocks  of 
Light  Brahmas  being  raised  for  soft 
roasters.  I  have  not  bred  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  but  have  been  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  them,  and  Jersey  White 
Giants  are  also  attractive.  From  what 
information  I  have  been  given  about 
these  two  new  varieties,  they  mature 
more  rapidly  than  Light  Brahmas. 

Idaho.  MILLER  PURVIS. 


Starting  Poultry  Plant 

This  coming  Spring  I  want  to  sell  my 
house  and  lot  in  town  and  buys  a  poultry 
farm  of  about  20  to  30  acres.  I  have 
raised  poultry  for  12  years,  keeping  about 
200  layers  every  Winter,  buying  baby 
chicks  in  the  Spring  to  replace  the  flock, 
keeping  only  pullets  for  layers.  I  have 
made  them  pay  me  about  $2  each  above 
the  cost  of  feed,  which  is  a  commercial 
feed,  both  grain  and  mash,  raising  nothing 
but  the  beets  I  feed  during  the  Winter. 

I  have  studied  the  chickens  for  several 
years  and  think  I  have  had  experience 
enough  to  branch  out  a  little,  as  I  only 
have  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  here. 

I  want  to  keep  two  or  three  cows,  a  pair 
of  light  horses,  pigs  and  1,000  layers.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  farming  as  I  have 
worked  years  on  a  farm  and  like  it.  What 
do  you  think  of  my  chances  of  making  a 
living?  F.  M.  B. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  description  of  your  qualifications 
as  a  prospective  poultryman  gives  one  a 
favorable  impression  of  common  sense 
and  ability  to  work,  and  these  are  about 
the  most  important  of  the  things  needed 
for  success  in  a  poultry  venture.  Your 
experience  with  poultry  during  the  past 
12  years  should  fit  you  for  beginning  the 
work  upon  a  larger  scale  and  keep  you 
from  having  extravagant  ideas  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ease  of  the  job  or  profits  to 
be  made. 

Your  proposed  layout  for  the  business 
is  good,  though  I  think  that  you  will  find 
the  team  of  horses  more  of  a  liability 
than  asset.  It  will  hardly  be  possible  to 
employ  a  team  to  advantage  upon  20  to 
30  acres  and  the  expense  of  keeping  one 
will  cut  very  heavily  into  any  profits. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  will 
necessarily  be  idle  and  a  continuous  ex¬ 
pense.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
the  operation  of  a  few  acres  of  land  is 
the  impossibility  of  doing  some  needed 
things  without  a  team  and  the  impracti¬ 
cability  of  keeping  a  team  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  do  these  things.  If  a 
team  can  be  hired  for  the  necessary  team 
work  it  will  be  more  economical  to  hire 
one,  even  though  the  expense  of  a  team 
by  the  day  seems  exorbitant.  The  time 
will  probably  come  when  a  light,  inexpen¬ 
sive  tractor  that  will  do  the  work  of  one 
horse  or  a  team  on  a  few  acres  can  be 
purchased  :  just  now  the  owner  of  a  few 
acres  only  is  lost  between  the  temporary 
necessity  of  team  power  and  the  inability 
to  obtain  it  economically.  If  you  attempt 
to  keep  horse  power  at  all.  one  good 
strong  horse  whose  age  may  be  such  as 
to  make  it  indelicate  to  inquire  into  it, 
will  probably  be  all  that  you  should  in¬ 
dulge  yourself  in. 

Two  or  three  cows  may  be  made  to 
pay  if  their  product  can  be  sold  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  either  to  the  poultry  or  the 
neighbors,  but  here  again  you  will  find 
your  limited  acreage  a  handicap  and  the 
necessity  of  raising  or  purchasing  feed 
for  them  a  drawback.  Those  who  have 
never  actually  kept  horses  or  cows  are 
likely  to  greatly  underestimate  the  cost 
of  doing  so  and  to  have  some  of  their  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  joys  of  farm  life  greatly 
modified  when  they  attempt  it.  M.  B.  D. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  YEAR  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  flock  is  a  carefully 
selected  bird — Blood-tested,  free  of 
White  Diarrhoea  and  carries  high  record 
contest  blood— Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them. 


TIIF  PIIIPKC  now  hatching  every  week 
IIIC  villvna  ar9  strong  and  livable 
Customers  growing  96%  and  more.  They 
make  quick  profitable  broilers  and  won¬ 
derful  layers.  A  few  choice  breeding 
cockerels  to  spare.  Now  booking  on  lo 
week  Pullets. 

Catalog  on  request 


WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

Strain,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State-Tested— Trapnested— Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  is  a  carefully  selected  bird  with 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Pinecrest  Orchard  strain 
of  generation  upon  generation  coin-sing 
through  their  veins.  Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them.  Each  year  our  entire  slock  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  We  own 
and  operate  one  of  the  largest  8.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Send  for 
circular  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  92  GROTON.  MASS. 


8000 
Breeding 
Heds  on  our 

own  Farms  with  12  years  oi 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub- 
r  bard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 
,  sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
J#  catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
■  Farms  and  profit-making  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

r Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Years 


f*eoB,RD 

BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  famous  thruout 
the  country  for  high  production,  vigor 
and  size.  Our  4,000  breeders  averaged 
60%  for  December  and  65%  for  Jan¬ 
uary. 


LARGEST  RED  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. — trapnested,  bloodline,  disease  free. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


WEDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN 


R.  f.  Red  Chicks 

Priced  for  the  producer  of  market  eggs.  B.  W.  D.  free 
by  state  test.  All  eggs  set  average  25-26  oz. 

Led gernont  Farm  Hatchery  lunMaSbsurfl 

18  Years  Hatching  Experience 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN  CHIX  R.  I.  RED 

Officially  More  Winning  Production  Pens  in  8  years 
than  any  other  Strain  of  Reds. 

Petersime  Electrically  Hatched 

100 -S  Live  and  D.  W.  D.  Free  delivery  Guaranteed. 

Catalog.  WALKER  HATCHERIES.  Marlboro.  N.  H. 


Riciiakiison  farm  s.  c.  r,  i.  RED8-Are 

bred  to  make  you  money.  Every  bird  fully  White 
Diarrhea  Accredited.  Never  had  a  reactor.  Also  every 
bird  Certified  for  form  and  layability  each  year  by  the 
N.  H.  University  specialist  The  results  of  our  progres¬ 
sive  improvement  are  yours.  Eggs  or  chicks  at  stand¬ 
ard  prices.  Write  RAYMOND  It.  RICHARDSON,  Conic,  N.  II, 


Sr  D  I  DCn  PUIPI/C  Blood-tested.  M.  A.  C.  Strain. 

,  U.  fi.  I.  IlEU  Unluliu  Electrically  hatched  chicks. 
Weekly  hatches  every  Tuesday.  Order  early.  B.  &  C. 
POULTRY  FARM,  Tel.  I75-M,  Amherst,  Mats. 


Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Weekly 

Every  breeder  trapnested  and  every  chick  from  our  own 
egg.  One  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and  partic¬ 
ulars  write,  DOUGI, ASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  T. 

Rv  l  r* i  •  l  dark  red  color 

Ken  I  hicks  sired  by  200-Egg  Males. 

•  *•  XVCU  LI1IUV5  SUNNYACRES,  Pascaag,  R-  I- 

tested  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Low  prices.  Write  for  special  discount  on  early  orders 
and  50C  lots.  Healthy  stock;  Rood  layers  Hatches  weekly. 


SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY 


NEW  BERLIN,  PENNA. 


FRAN  CAIS— ROCKS,  LEGHORNS,  AUSTRALORPS. 

Winners  at  Storrs,  Farmingdale  and  Illinois  Contests. 
Breeding  Pens,  Cockerels,  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs 
Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N-  Y. 


n.„.j  n.  .1.  p  ___  Blood  tested.  N.  Y.  S.  Certified; 

Barred  Hock  eggs  ioo-*i5  selected,  ioo-*« 

250— *20.  A.  J.  DAY  It.  8  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood  Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georjelown,  Deb 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

*14.00  per  lOO.  S128  per  lOOO. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100  56  live  delivery  guaranteed 

Chas.  F.  Ewing  lit.  1  McClure,  I’enna 


BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  and  HATCH 
ING  EGGS.  J  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbush,  N-  Y 


PURE  PARK  STRAIN  —  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Egg*"' 

$6  per  100.  Orders  booked.  ,trl  S.  »an  Vl«el,  CaywaaM- 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  371. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  104  acres,  80  tillable,  7 
woodland  timber,  balance  pasture;  good  build¬ 
ings,  10-room  bouse,  cow  barn,  horse  stable, 
granary,  henhouse,  hoghouse  and  garage;  run¬ 
ning  water;  with  one  horse,  12  cattle  and 
machinery;  price  $5,300,  FELIX  TROST.  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Grease  in  Drains 

What  chemicals  can  be  bought  at  a 
reasonable  cost  that  will  effectively  cut 
an(j  clear  out  grease  from  drains  in 
which  milk  and  wash  water  are 
poured?  •  a.  h.  p. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  effective 
than  the  ordinary  household  lye  sold 
for  that  and  similar  purposes.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  difficulty  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  lye  in  sufficiently  strong  solu¬ 
tion  in  contact  with  the  grease  long 
enough  to  cut  it.  Where  much  milk 
or  other  greasy  substances  are  carried 
through  a  drain  it  is  well  to  install  a 
grease  trap.  This  consists  of  a  settling 
chamber  into  which  the  house  drain 
empties  and  from  which  the  liquid  con¬ 
tents  are  removed  below  the  level  of 
the  grease  which  floats  and  hardens  at 
the  surface.  The  accompanying  sketch 
shows  a  grease  trap  built  of  large 
glazed  sewer  tile  outside  of  the  house 
and  underground. 

Hardened  grease  will  need  to  be  re- 


we  know  nothing  about.  It  is  only  when 
our  shock  troops  are  defeated  that  we  go 
to  the  doctor  or  the  surgeon  and  ask  for 
outside  help.  “Aemia”  is  a  combination 
of  letters  used  to  wind  up  words  that 
have  reference  to  blood  conditions.  Its 
use  is  one  of  those  happy  schemes  which 
enable  scientists  to  say  a  good  deal  in 
small  space  and,  incidentally,  to  keep  out¬ 
siders  from  knowing  what  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about.  Septic,  as  everyone  now 
knows,  means  poisoned.  Septic  aemia, 
therefore,  means  poisoned  blood.  Put.  the 
two  together  and  you  have  septicaemia. 
Tell  a  person  that  he  has  poisoned  blood 
and  he  will  probably  have  at  least  some 
vague  idea  of  your  meaning.  Tell  him 
that  he  has  septicaemia  and  he  wilts.  Py, 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  pus, 
refers,  of  course,  to  pus.  Pyaemia,  then, 
must  mean  pus  in  the  blood.  It  is  like 
speaking  a  foreign  language  :  simple  when 
you  know  how.  Septicaemias  occur  when¬ 
ever  the  blood  receives  an  infection  from 
outside  or  inside  sources.  The  most  of 
them  are  overcome  by  the  resistive  forces 
of  the  body.  Some  are  not,  and  the  vic¬ 
tim  dies  from  septic  poisoning.  Pyaemia 
is  more  rare.  It  occurs  when  there  is 
such  a  collection  of  pus  within  the  body 
that  it  forces  its  way  into  the  blood 
stream.  When  it  does,  there  isn’t  much 
more  to  be  said.  There  isn’t  any  percent¬ 
age  of  recoveries  from  septicaemias,  any 
more  than  there  is  from  falling  out  of 
trees.  Septicaemia  is  a  general  term. 


moved  at  intervals  from  such  a  trap 
and  an  accessible  cover  permits  this  to 
be  done.  The  inlet  to  such  a  trap  from 
the  house  should  be  above  or  at  the 
water  level,  the  outlet  must  be  carried 
well  below  to  avoid  the  entrance  of 
grease  into  the  discharge  pipe. 

M.  B.  D. 


What  Is  Septicaemia 

Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  the  least 
technical  information  on  the  disease 
known  as  infection  (septicaemia  or  pyae¬ 
mia)?  What  is  the  percentage  of  recov¬ 
ery,  and  is  the  disease  a  common  one? 

I  am  interested  to  know  its  cause  and 
general  effect.  mrs.  f.  a. 

New  York. 

Infection,  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  are 
not  diseases,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  this 
term.  They  are  results  of  something  that 
has  occurred.  To  infect,  medically  speak¬ 
ing,  means  to  plant  noxious  poisons  or 
germs  within.  The  human  body  or  the 
reservoir  of  the  public  water  supply  may 
become  infected.  Most,  if  not  all,  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  are  caused  by  malignant 
germs.  These  germs  do  not  originate 
within  the  body.  They  get  in  through 
some  break  in  the  skin  or  through  one  of 
the  body’s  natural  openings.  Once  within, 
they  may  multiply  and  be  carried  to  other 
points  than  the  one  first  occupied.  Second¬ 
ary  infections  then  result.  A  sliver  in  the 
finger,  the  scratch  of  a  pin  or  a  dog’s 
tooth  may  introduce  into  the  body  germs 
capable  of  setting  up  a  simple  inflamma¬ 
tion  or  one  malignant  in  its  nature. 
Whether  the  infection  will  be  simple  or 
malignant  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
germs  introduced  and  the  ability  of  the 
body  to  resist  them.  Ordinarily,  nature 
comes  out  on  top.  Otherwise  most  of  us 
would  have  died  in  early  childhood.  The 
healthy  body  keeps  a  few  regiments  of 
trained  soldiers  ready  to  attack  any  in¬ 
vaders  from  outside.  A  germ  capable  of 
causing  an  infection  may  be  sailing  along 
in  the  blood  stream,  looking  for  a  place 
to  settle  down  and  raise  a  family,  when 
it  suddenly  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  a 
big  white  blood  corpuscle.  This  blood  cor¬ 
puscle  may  grin,  swallow  the  germ,  and 
nothing  more  happens,  except  to  the  germ. 
That  dies.  Other  disease  germs  may  fol¬ 
low,  however,  then  the  white  corpuscle 
calls  for  reinforcements.  When  the  battle 
is  ended,  either  the  scratch  heals  and  the 
fracas  is  over,  or  the  unhappy  possessor 
of  the  battleground  takes  to  his  bed  with 
an  “infection.” 

There  are  many  internal  battles  that 


Death  rates  might  be  figured  out  from 
septicaemias  of  definite  origins,  not  in  a 
very  valuable  way  from  septicaemias  of 
all  kinds.  M.  B.  n. 


The  Care  of  Colds- 

The  mild  weather  of  our  early  Winter 
in  the  East  has  not  brought  us  freedom 
from  one  of  the  epidemics  of  the  grip  that 
have  been  known  since  ancient  times.  It 
is  possible  that  some  credit  may  be  given 
it  for  the  fact  that  the  present  epidemic  is 
not  as  severe  as  many  that  have  preceded 
it,  though  it  is  equally  widespread.  Health 
authorities  tell  us,  however,  that  this 
mysterious  disease  has  always  exhibited 
great  fluctuations  in  its  severity,  some¬ 
times  causing  many  deaths  through  the 
complications  which  accompany  or  fol¬ 
low  it,  sometimes  being  so  mild  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
epidemic  of  hard  colds.  We  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  grip,  or  influenza,  is  al¬ 
ways  present  somewhere  in  the  world, 
never  dying  out  completely,  and  that  it  is 
only  when  it  suddenly  assumes  epidemic 
form  and  spreads  with  amazing  rapidity 
over  one  country  after  another  that  we 
take  note  of  it.  It  is  assumed,  from  its 
behavior,  that  this  disease  is  caused  by  a 
germ,  as  yet  undiscovered,  and  that  the 
most  likely  method  of  transmission  is 
through  the  secretions  of  the  nose,  mouth 
and  throat.  The  spraying  of  these  secre¬ 
tions  into  the  air  by  sneezing  and  cough¬ 
ing,  and  the  soiling  of  things  handled  by 
those  suffering  from  the  disease,  account 
for  the  spread  from  one  person  to  an¬ 
other.  The  present  epidemic  exhibits  one 
marked  peculiarity :  it  has  spread  from 
West  to  East,  quite  contrary  to  its  usual 
course.  Instead  of  first  appearing  on  our 
eastern  seaboard,  as  an  importation  from 
Europe,  California  was  the  first  State  to 
report  it,  and  from  there  it  made  its  way 
with  its  usual  rapidity  into  New  England. 
Efforts  to  avoid  it  in  times  of  epidemics 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very  success¬ 
ful,  but  it  is  well  worth  while  for  those 
in  position  to  do  so  to  follow  what  seem 
to  be  the  most  sensible  rules.  These  are  to 
avoid  crowds,  where  people  with  “colds” 
are  sure  to  be  found ;  to  guard  the  nose 
and  mouth  from  air  soiled  by  those  who 
cough  and  sneeze,  and  from  any  articles 
possibly  contaminated  by  handling.  An 
epidemic  of  “flu”  should  boom  the. sale  of 
soap,  for  the  frequent  use  of  this  in  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  eliminates  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  germs.  Observance  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  rules  of  health,  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  having  to  do  with  those 
great  portals  to  disease,  the  nose,  mouth 
and  throat,  will  probably  do  all  that  can 
be  done  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
to  guard  the  individual  from  what  the 
French  term  “la  grippe.” 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  plant,  300- 
acres  uninfected  range,  about  2,800  layers 
now  producing,  gross  income  up  to  December  o 
about  $12,949;  valuable  saw  timber  and  fire¬ 
wood;  heavy  income  producing  business  suitable 
for  two  or  three  partners;  price  $16,000,  $7,000 
down,  balance  on  easy  long-time  payment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DEL-MAR-VA — Cheap  truck  and  poultry  farm, 
four-room  house,  nearly  new;  six  acres  of 
highest  quality  truck  soil;  price  $600,  $200 

down,  half  mile  to  State  road;  owner.  BOX 
18,  Westover,  Md. 


FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment;  if 
interested,  write  ADVERTISER  5191,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


218-ACRE  farm  for  sale  or  trade.  BOX  14, 
Coopers  Plains,  N.  Y. 

3  9/10-ACRE  poultry  farm,  1.000  capacity;  very 
attractive  suburban  home,  7  rooms,  bath,  cen¬ 
ter  hall,  modern  throughout;  double  garage; 
beautiful  lawns,  shrubbery,  fruit  trees;  will  sac¬ 
rifice.  ADVERTISER  5520,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  and  boarding  house,  500  layers, 
equipped  for  1,200,  for  sale  or  will  accept  a 
partner  in  full  charge  of  same.  ADVERTISER 
5521,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT  for  taxes  and  insurance  to  responsi¬ 
ble  couple,  60-acre  fruit  farm  and  boarding¬ 
house;  State  road  23,  Catskills.  MRS.  LAW¬ 
LER,  155-35  115th  Road,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Most  desirable  farm  and  country 
home;  nine  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  I’a., 
near  Hummelstown;  160  fertile  and  productive 
acres;  12-room  brown-stone  house  with  all  con¬ 
veniences:  this  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
Lebanon  Valley  and  only  15  minutes  from  the 
city  of  Harrisburg;  will  be  sold  with  or  without 
live  stock,  poultry,  tools  and  implements;  for 
further  information  address  the  owner.  W.  W. 
WEI  MAN,  P.  O.  Box  727,  Wilmington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Most  productive  farm  in  town,  200 
acres,  wintering  58  head  stock ;  good,  ample 
buildings;  telephone,  electricity  available;  vil¬ 
lage  half  mile,  school  one  mile;  fine  water; 
large  quantity  timber,  wood;  high,  healthy, 
beautiful  views;  best  milk  market  in  New 
England;  price,  particulars.  PETTINGILL 
FARM,  Andover,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Six  acres  of  land,  5  cleared,  1  of 
woods;  4-room  bungalow,  double  garage,  chick¬ 
en  house  for  200  chickens;  some  fruit;  on  State 
highway,  5  miles  southeast  of  Millville,  80  rods 
to  school,  half  mile  to  church:  for  $3,000,  $600 
down,  balance  on  contract  at  $25  a  month  with 
interest;  for  any  more  information,  write  JOHN 
W.  I)EY,  It.  3,  Millville,  N.  J. 


BUY  from  owner,  two  farms,  in  heart  of  Del- 
Mar-Va,  on  hard  roads;  cheap,  easy  terms. 
A.  J.  DASHIELL,  Fruitland,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — New  Jersey  truck  farm  at  bargain 
price;  description:  situated  in  Cumberland 
County,  N.  J.,  on  Cohansey  River,  on  a  hard 
road,  all  railroad  facilities;  78  acres,  34  under 
overhead  irrigation;  14  acres  asparagus,  five 
years  old,  Washington  variety;  5  acres  black¬ 
berries;  cold-frames  all  fully  planted;  house 
modernized,  electric  light,  bath,  A-l  condition; 
outbuildings,  all  good,  live  stock,  farming  im¬ 
plements,  Chevrolet  truck,  tools;  implements  in 
perfect  condition;  anyone  could  commence 
farming  March  1  without  spending  a  dollar 
except  necessary  farming  expenses.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WRITE  for  full  particulars,  large  valley  farm; 

dairy  and  large  orchard;  rich  gravelly  loam 
soil  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Unimproved  mountain  land  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  West  Virginia  or  Virginia;  must  be 
accessible,  and  have  growing  on  it  in  the 
natural  state,  native  shrubs  such  as  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Mountain  Laurel,  etc. :  give  location,  size 
of  tract  and  price.  M.  CASSEL,  Mantua,  Ohio. 


FARM,  14%  acres,  house  3  years  old,  12  rooms, 
electricity,  outbuildings,  dirt  road,  1  mile  to 
highway,  2  miles  to  Plainfiefild,  N.  J.;  3  cows, 
horse,  50  chickens,  implements;  $12,000  for 
quick  sale.  CARL  FURYK,  Box  81B,  Rahway, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 12-acre  farm,  partly  under  irriga¬ 
tion;  barn,  poultry-houses,  workshop  and 
pump  cellar,  2-car  garage,  greenhouse,  7-room 
house,  all  modern  conveniences;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  R.  T.  HUNTINGTON,  R.  2,  Millville, 
N.  J. 


GASOLINE  station  wanted  on  State  road  to 
New  York,  30  or  40  miles  out,  or  small  piece 
of  land;  must  be  cheap;  full  particulars.  C. 
ORTH,  3  Fourth  Street,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Winsor  Homestead,  situated  on 
county  road,  5%  miles  from  Cooperstown;  100 
acres  tillable,  65  acres  timber;  spring  water  in 
house  and  barn;  good  buildings  and  land;  pleas¬ 
ant  Summer  home.  SCHUYLER  B.  STEERE, 
Owner,  R.  D.  3,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  NURSERY  or  gardener — to  lease  for  term 
of  years,  about  40  lots  on  prominent  avenue 
in  Springfield,  L.  I.  PII.  BRANDME1ER,  8744 
Santiago  St.,  Hollis,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RARE  opportunity  for  one  or  two  men  who  can 
“batch  it”  to  rent  modern  poultry  plant,  no 
stock,  50  miles  from  New  York;  favorable 
basis,  part  rent  allowed  for  little  garden  and 
farm  work;  first  three  mouths  free  to  right 
party;  capacity  2,000  layers  or  more;  good  local 
market.  ADVERTISER  5534,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 230-acre  dairy  farm,  well  watered, 
one  mile  from  station.  P.  0.  BOX  600,  Hynds- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 95-acre  poultry  farm,  Southeast¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania;  school  adjoins  the  farm, 
half  mile  to  State  road;  14,400  Jamesway  incu¬ 
bator;  running  full  capacity;  1,000  head  of 
breeders,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (Hollywood 
strain);  in  business  16  years;  can  turn  all  busi¬ 
ness  over  to  buyer  at  once.  ADVERTISER 
5537,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


314  ACRES,  house,  10  rooms,  large  garage,  3 
large  chicken  houses  with  electricity;  land 
suitable  for  development;  situated  on  State  road, 
Pearl  River.  MRS.  C.  K.,  Box  85,  Pearl  River, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Fruit  or  poultry  farm;  price  must  be 
low;  state  main  facts  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5557,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rent  or  buy,  small  farm  near  vil¬ 
lage.  ADVERTISER  5560,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


220  ACRES,  120  tillable;  large  hip-roof  barn, 
cement  stable  for  40  cows,  silo:  good  house; 
1%  miles  from  improved  road;  2%  miles  to 
grade  A  or  B  milk  stations;  land  slightly  slop¬ 
ing;  large  level  fields;  price  and  terms  right; 
if  interested  in  any  particular  location  write 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TWO  farms  located  on  State  road;  one  contain¬ 
ing  267  acres  with  232  tillable,  land  slightly 
rolling;  large  barn  with  cement  stable  for  60 
cows,  water  system  in  barn;  half  mile  to  good 
schools:  2%  miles  to  town.  The  other  farm 
contains  168  acres,  100  tillable,  barn  110x34: 
land  free  from  stones  and  level.  If  you  want 
a  real  farm  at  a  low  price  and  easy  terms  write 
to  me.  A.  M.  SEYMOUR,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  dairy  and  general  farm,  fully 
equipped,  to  work  on  shares  by  experienced 
farmer  with  own  help:  write  fully  what  you 
have  to  offer.  ADVERTISER  5553,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM — Sacrifice;  in  chicken  belt;  six  acres 
virgin  ground  in  Vineland,  N.  J.  Informa¬ 
tion,  JACKSON,  522  W.  112th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


17-ACRE  poultry,  vegetable,  fruit  farm  in  vil¬ 
lage  on  State  road;  school,  churches,  store 
near;  8-room  house,  all  improvements,  barn, 
henhouses,  garage:  for  more  details,  write  BOX 
16,  East  Berlin,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  I’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60:  buckwheat, 
$5.40  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  white,  prepaid, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.50;  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  extracted,  60-11).  can  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat.  $5.70:  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  85c.  postpaid.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Clover  -  buckwheat  blend,  5  lbs..  $1 : 

10  lbs.,  $1.70;  postpaid  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


GIVE  us  a  trial,  send  for  five-pound  pail  our 
exquisite  honey,  $1.25  postpaid;  6  pails,  $6; 
none  finer.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck- 
land,  Mass. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  5  lbs.  white  or  buckwheat  chunk  comb, 
$1.10,  delivered  third  zone;  not  prepaid,  12  sec¬ 
tions  fancy  buckwheat  comb,  $2.40;  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE — Butter  worker,  new;  exchange  or 
sell.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton, 
Md. 


FOR  SALE — Lumber  saw  mill,  write  for  price 
to  ALBERT  BURNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.10.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Within  radius  150  miles  New  Y'ork 
City,  1  to  20  acres  Red-top  clover,  for  early 
Spring  cutting,  to  be  used  as  green  fodder;  com¬ 
municate  BOX  76,  Westbury,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  finest  clover,  10-lb.  pail,  $2;  5  lbs., 
$1.10,  delivered;  C.O.D.  orders  solicited.  AL¬ 
BERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y.- 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


WANTED — Good  home  in  Connecticut  for  an 
older  school  boy.  Apply  to  us:  BUREAU  OF 
CHILD  WELFARE,  171  Capitol  Avenue,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  or  265  Church  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  or  257  Main  Street,  Norwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — One  Queen  incubator,  1,100  ca¬ 
pacity;  good  as  new;  used  one  season;  reason¬ 
able.  SAMUEL  STOLMAN,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma,  refreshing  in  the  sick  room 
and  shut  ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweetheart  and 
friend;  cretonne  cover,  214  lbs.,  $1.25,  postage 
paid,  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE, 
R.  F.  I>.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GOING  TO  BUILD?  Set  of  gang  molds  for  200 
concrete  blocks  for  sale;  make  your  own 
poured,  interlocking  blocks  for  your  next  new 
farm  building  and  forget  about  fires;  details 
gladly  sent;  no  further  use,  must  have  room  at 
once,  a  bargain.  BOX  16,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO — Virginia  Gold  Leaf;  smoking,  chew¬ 
ing;  mild,  mellow,  like  rare  old  wine;  5  lbs., 
$1;  12  lbs.,  $2;  pay  postman.  BELMONT 

FARMS,  Chatham,  Va. 


FOR  SALK — Cheap,  King  acetylene  gas  ma¬ 
chine,  50  lights;  large  quantity  fixtures,  glass¬ 
ware.  W.  R.  ELMORE,  S'outh  Fallsburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  used  DeLaval  milker;  state 
full  particulars;  cheap.  ADVERTISER  5546, 
care  Rural  New-Ybrker. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  12  pails, 
$10;  buckwheat,  1  pail,  80  ets;  12  pails, 
$7.50,  postage  prepaid;  60-lb.  can  here,  buck¬ 
wheat  or  mixed,  $5.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Board  in  real  country  home,  with 
modern  conveniences,  within  300  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  pine  woods,  fishing  water,  .  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  5547,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


“SIIURE”  pop  rice  popcorn,  10  lbs.,  $1.50,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esper- 
anee,  N.  Y. 


BOCA  CEIGA  Brand,  Valencia  oranges,  Marsh 
Seedless  grapefruit,  now  tree  ripe;  express 
shipment  direct,  3-4  days;  special  selected  qual¬ 
ity  or  best  commercial  pack;  for  complete  list, 
address  BOCA  CEIGA  GROVE,  Box  848,  Clear¬ 
water,  Fla. 


PL  RE  maple  syrup,  $2.50  gallon,  delivered  in 
the  fourth  zone.  CLARK  L.  BRIGHT,  Bloom- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


65  TONS  oat  and  wheat  straw  for  sale,  $11 
f.o.b.  Holcomb,  N.  Y.  MOSES  CODDING, 
Holcomb,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
all  my  life  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I 
certainly  admire  your  policy  of  keeping 
your  advertising  columns  free  from  the 
trash  so  frequently  met  with  in  other 
publications.  The  only  way  to  drive 
crooks  from  the  poultry  business,  or  any 
other  business,  is  to  make  their  opera¬ 
tions  unprofitable  und  unpleasant.  By  re¬ 
fusing  them  advertising  space  they  are 
effectively  curbed  at  the  outset. 

The  service  you  are  rendering  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  more  valuable,  because 
it  is  serving  as  an  example  to  other  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  agricultural  field.  A  short 
time  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Poultry  Tribune  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  advertising  of  Glen  Rock 
Nursery  and  Stock  Farm  was  being  dis¬ 
continued  in  their  paper.  I  had  previous¬ 
ly  pointed  out  your  attitude  regarding 
this  huckster  advertising,  subscriber. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  poultry 
publications  have  seen  the  light  with  re¬ 
gard  to  H.  W.  Cobb,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
His  record  has  been  published  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years  past.  We  de¬ 
sire  to  give  the  poultry  magazine  men¬ 
tioned  credit  for  the  belated  recognition 
that  Cobb  is  an  undesirable  “gyp.”  and 
that  his  advertisement  has  no  place  in 
reputable  publications. 


What  do  you  make  out  of  the  enclosed? 
The  advertisement  appeared  in  your  last 
week’s  paper  under  “Farms  for  bale.  1 
am  interested  in  a  better  climate,  but  t  > 
advertisement  does  not  sound  truthful , 
in  fact,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
it  in  your  columns.  However,  I  may 
wrong.  If  not,  what  do  you  think  of 
Charles  Weeks’  offer  or  proposition  or 
Owensmouth,  Calif.?  I  get  more  meat 
out  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  than  any  other 

paper.  M'  H' 

New  York. 

The  subscriber’s  suspicions  are  justi¬ 
fied.  The  advertisement  was  sent  us  by 
Alex  Marquis,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  offering 
an  individual  poultry  plant  for  sale.  It 
now  turns  out  that  Alex  Marquis  is  one 
of  a  syndicate  promoting  the  Atascardero 
Estates  in  California.  Had  we  known  the 
real  purpose  of  the  advertisement  it  Avould 
have  been  rejected.  We  publish  this  notice 
for  the  information  of  any  others  who 
may  have  answered  the  advertisement. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  National  Protective  Insur¬ 
ance  Association  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. . 
They  are  offering  insurance  on  a  basis  of 
$3.65  per  year  for  what  seems  to  be  a 
very  large  amount  of  benefit,  a  iz.,  $l,zuu 
for’ the  first  year.  Any  information  on 
the  subject  Avould  be  greatly  esteemed. 

NeAV  Jersey.  G- L- 


The  National  Protective  Insurance  As¬ 
sociation  advertises  one  cent  a  day  brings 
$100  a  month.  The  premium  at  this  rate 
amounts  to  $3.65  a  year  and  no  one 
should  expect  more  insurance  than  is 
represented  by  the  amount  of  the  pre¬ 
mium  minus  a  good  margin  of  profit  for 
the  company.  The  advertisements  do 
not  state  that  it  is  a  “limited  policy.”  In 
the  policy  there  are  six  forms  of  accident, 
where  the  insured  is  riding  in  as  many 
different  vehicles  covered.  In  each  case 
the  claim  for  injury  depends  upon  the 
vehicle  being  “Avreeked."  Under  these 
policies  you  may  be  killed  or  receive  a 
dozen  different  serious  injuries  but  if 
the  vehicle  in  which  you  are  riding  does 
not  happen  to  be  “wrecked  you  haAre  no 
claim.  The  language  of  the  policy  is  “By 
the  wrecking  or  disablement”  of  the  au¬ 
tomobile,  railroad  car,  etc.  Another  ac¬ 
cident  covered  is  drowning,  but  this  is 
limited  to  “drowning  at  a  bathing  beach 
Avhere  a  lifeguard  is  regularly  stationed.’ 


Each  accident  is  surrounded  by  some 
such  condition  or  limitation  which  re¬ 
duces  the  number  of  accidents  falling  un¬ 
der  the  policy — this  is  why  they  are 
known  as  limited  policies.  If  it  AA'ere  not 
for  such  limitations  the  policies  could  not 
be  issued  for  such  small  premiums.  Our 
objection  to  this  class  of  policies  is  that 
they  are  not  sold  for  Avhat  they  really  are. 
Many  people  believe  they  are  purchasing 
full  accident  insurance  and  do  not  dis- 
coA^er  the  difference  until  an  accident  oc¬ 


curs. 

National  Proteeth’e  Insurance  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  not  licensed  in  New  York 
State  but  can  legally  issue  the  policies  by 
mail. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


•  • 


The  advertisement  of  Russell’s  Groves, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  appeared  in  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Farmer  (1  think  January  5,  1929) 
and  I  sent  an  order  ivith  $3.  What  I  re¬ 
ceived  Avas  a  box  of  trash,  the  oranges 
as  big  as  golf  balls,  the  grapefruit  like 
oranges,  besides  15  grapefruit  and  50  or¬ 
anges  1  threAv  on  the  manure  pile.  That’s 
Avhat  happens  if  you  Avant  to  cut  out  the 
middleman.  I  wrote  in  my  order  to  Rus¬ 
sell’s  Groves  if  they  give  people  their 
money’s  Avorth  they  would  do  good  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  North  by  advertising  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  m.  w. 

Russell’s  Groves  sent  an  advertisement 
to  The  Ii.  N.-Y.  with  cash  in  advance. 
The  order  and  money  were  returned  on 
the  strength  of  the  above  subscriber’s  re¬ 
port.  The  individual  ad\rertising  as  “Rus¬ 
sell’s  Groves”  seems  to  be  in  the  business 
of  renovating  old  mattresses,  and  whether 
he  OAvns  citrus  fruit  groves  or  not,  he  is 
no  credit  to  the  industry  in  shipping  the 
kind  of  fruit  described. 

The  Chicago  Correspondence  School  of 
Music  and  its  president,  J.  Peter  Berin- 
ger,  of  Chicago,  have  been  ordered  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  discontinue 
the  folloAving  unfair  methods  of  competi¬ 
tion  : 

Representing  to  prospective  students 
or  to  the  public  that  the  usual  or  regular 
selling  price  of  any  course  of  instruction 
is  greater  than  the  price  at  which  such 
course  of  instruction  is  usually  offered 
for  sale. 

Representing  that  any  price  of  the 
course  of  instruction  is  a  special  price, 
reduced  price,  or  price  that  is  lower  than 
the  price  ordinarily  and  usually  received, 
when  such  is  not  the  fact. 

Representing  that  any  musical  instru¬ 
ment  or  other  article  of  merchandise  is 
furnished  free  to  students  or  prospective 
students  when  the  price  or  value  of  such 
instrument  or  article  of  merchandise  is 
included  in  the  price  specified  as  the  price 
of  the  course  of  instruction. 

Perhaps  the  above  regulation  is  as  far 
as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  can  go 
under  the  law,  but  the  musical  profession 
decry  all  attempts  to  teach  music  in  any 
form  by  mail,  declaring  it  to  be  imprac¬ 
tical.  The  R.  N.-Y.  makes  it  a  rule  to 
permit  no  correspondence  course  adver¬ 
tising. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Artcraft 
Novelty  Co.,  1237  Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  offering  work  for  women  to 
do  at  home  at  spare  moments.  Is  it  an 
honorable,  reliable  company?  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  do  much  walking,  and  in  need  of 
work  to  earn  money  to  meet  our  expenses. 

New  York.  A.  D. 

The  Artcraft  Novelty  Company  propo¬ 
sition  is  another  deceptive  work-at-home 
scheme.  First  the  company  Avants  $1.50 
for  some  sort  of  an  outfit  for  coloring 
handkerchiefs,  and  promises  to  pay  $15 
per  hundred  for  handkerchiefs  when 
completed.  This  is  where  the  deception 
comes  in.  When  the  AA-ork  is  completed 
there  are  ahvays  reasons  Avhy  it  cannot 
be  accepted,  and  unless  the  worker  can 
dispose  of  the  goods  herself  she  is  out 
her  money  and  labor.  The  mail  order 
papers  and  even  some  of  the  women’s 
papers  carrying  an  air  of  respectability 
print  their  advertising. 


How  many  gallons  of  roof  paint  are 
there  in  a  half-barrel?  I  sent  to  the 
Franklin  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland  O.,  last 
Fall  for  a  half-barrel  of  roofing  paint, 
thinking  it  would  be  16  gallons.  They 
sent  me  40  gallons.  I  can’t  use  it,  for  I 
only  have  a  few  small  houses.  Can  they 
make  me  pay?  I  Avrote  I  would  send  it 
back.  I  wrote  them  last  Fall  I  could  not 
pay  for  so  much.  M.  B. 

loAva. 

Franklin  Paint  Co.  is  up  to  its  old 
tricks  in  shipping  40  gallons  of  paint  as 
a  half-barrel.  In  the  paint  trade  about 
50  gallons  is  considered  a  barrel,  while 
the  Franklin  Paint  Co.  knows  that  most 
people  figure  a  barrel  as  33  gallons. 
Furthermore  this  company  designedly 
keeps  all  mention  of  the  number  of  gal¬ 
lons  it  considers  a  barrel  or  half-barrel 
out  of  its  circulars  and  order  blanks.  The 
deception  of  the  public  in  this  matter  is 
deliberate.  The  paint  houses  in  Cleveland 
having  regard  for  their  reputation  print 
plainly  on  their  order  blanks  the  number 
of  gallons  that  will  be  shipped  on  an  order 
for  a  barrel  or  half-barrel  of  paint.  We 
have  no  disposition  to  regulate  the  paint 
trade  in  this  regard  except  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  should  know  the  number  of  gallons 
he  is  purchasing. 

I  think  you  are  doing  a  great  work  in 
exposing  all  SAATindles  and  confidence  men. 
Your  system  with  advertisers  is  without 
a  fault.  Here's  luck  to  you.  av.  w.  w. 

West  Virginia. 

We  thank  the  West  Virginia  subscriber 
for  these  kind  Avords.  The  comment  in¬ 
dicates  that  more  and  more  farmers  dif¬ 
ferentiate  betAveen  the  shady,  not  to  say 
fake  advertising  and  the  straightforward, 
honest  business  announcement. 


S  ROOMS  A1 
PORCH  Ji 


BATH  IN¬ 
CLUDED 


NO  EXTRA  CHARGES 


Buy  At  Wholesale! 

YOU  can  get  all  materials  direct  from  mill  and  make  4  big 
savings  on  your  home !  Owners  tell  of  $300  to  $1,500  ac¬ 
tual  savings  on  single  homes.  Mill-cut  lumber  saves  you  40% 
labor.  Not  portable.  Sturdy,  substantial,  permanent  homes. 
Guaranteed  materials  delivered  to  your  station  freight  paid. 
Most  remarkable  money-saving  prices  ever  offered. 

“Saved  $1,000  on  House  and  Garage” 

says  Mrs.  Coombs,  “counting  labor  and  lumber.  All  is  as  you 
said.  I  have  advised  my  brother  to  order  one  of  your  homes.” 
....“Believe  I  saved  $500  by  buying  from  you,”  writes  B.  A. 

Anderson  of  Nebraska . Mr.  Davis  saved  “between  $1,000 

and  $1,500”  on  his  home.  You  can  do  as  well.  Every  home 
OAvner  who  built  a  Liberty  saved  money. 

COIT 17  HANDSOME  BIG  BOOK  OF 
r  IvUtL  HOMES-FULL  COLOR -WRITE 


PRICE  INCLUDES 

all  highest  quality  lum¬ 
ber  cut  to  tit,  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  stairs,  high  grade 
interior  woodwork,  lath, 
shingles,  haidware,  glass, 
paints,  nails,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete.  Working  plans, 
instructions,  FREE. 
Time  payments  may  be 
arranged  if  desired.  All 
materials  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Freight  paid  east  of 
Mississippi  River  and  North 
of  Mason-Dixon  line,  also  [to 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 


\  AM  AZING 
NEW  PLAN 

I  We  send  you  com¬ 
plete  materials.  You 
I  send  us  no  money. 
Inspect  quality  and 
quantity  on  your  own 
lot  for  5  days.  You  do 
not  pay  one  penny  for 
materials  unless  com- 
I  p  1  e  t  e  I  y  satisfied .  Is 
there  any  better  proof 
I  of  the  confidence  we 
]  have  in  Liberty  Homes? 
32  years  square  dealing 
behind  our  guarantee. 
Send  coupon  for  Big 
New  Book  of  Homes 
today. 


Get  beautiful  big  book  of  newest  homes. 
Page  after  page  of  homes  in  full  color. 
Amazing  values  from  $386  to  $1,536. 
37  home  plans— wonderful  4  to  7-room 
bungalows,  1%  and  2-story  homes. 
American,  Dutch-Colonial.  English  de¬ 
signs.  Practical — beautiful.  Book  shows 
table  of  construction  time  for  each  home. 
Also  garages,  letters  from  home  owners, 
actual  practical  facts  and  figures  to  save 
you  money.  32  years  of  square  dealing 
behind  our  guarantee.  AVrite  or  send 
coupon  for  free  book  today.  You'll  save 
yourself  a  substantial  sum.  Address 

LIBERTY  HOMES 

Lewis  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  303,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


LEWIS  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  303,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  Book  of  Liberty 
Homes  illustrated  in  color. 


N  ame 


Address 


City  . State. 


•w  y/ 


GARGET,  CAKED  UDDERS,  SPIDERS, 


Udder  Infection,  Lost  Quarters,  Fouls,  Etc. 
A.D.D.'s  “Save  the  Cow”  ends  trouble  permanently  or  MONEY 
REFUNDED.  YOU  CAN’T  LOSE.  Users  report  marvelous  cures 
on  all  of  above.  This  powerful,  penetrating,  soothing  absorbent 
is  safe,  sure,  humane.  Nothing  injurious  to  man  or  beast.  Con¬ 
centrated  healing  power — gives  instant  relief.  Famous  dairy 
herds  keep  sending  repeat  orders.  Trial  cures  skeptics.  At 
druggists,  feed  stores  or  postpaid  $1.00  full  size  bottle.  Order 
today,  or  write  for  booklet  “Save  the  Cow.” 

A.  D.  DRISCOLL,  WHITNEY  POINT,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Silos  Pay 


Let  CRAINE 
Lift  Your 
Dairy  to  a 
Higher  Level 
of  Profit 


the  CRAINE  l  ne 


DON’T  buy  a  Silo  just  because  it’s  cheap. 

Remember,  you  want  Silo  PROFITS 
not  Silo  materials,  and  a  cheap  Silo  will  not 
make  good  nutritious  silage — even  that  part 
that  does  not  actually  spoil.  A  good  Silo,  of 
average  size,  is  worth  $343  a  year  in  extra 
profit.  A  poor  Silo  is  worth  nothing  or  less 
a  year.  Investigate. 

THE  CRAINE  LINE 
OF  FARM  SILOS 

28  years  on  record  and  increased  sales  prove  that  we 
deliver  quality  goods,  honest  values  and  satisfactory 
service.  Orders  for  additional  Silos  from  former 
customers  amount  to  about  one-quarter 
of  our  business.  Not  one  “best”  kind 
but  your  choice  of 

Tile  Wood  Stave 

_ ;  Concrete  Stave 

Triple  Wall  Solid  Concrete 

Sena  for  new  free  catalog  containing 
information  of  value  to  every  dairyman; 
photographs  of  typical  silos;  results  of 
tests  by  agricultural  colleges;  prices, 
time-payment  plan,  etc. 


Crainelox  Covering  For  Old  Stave  Silos 

The  marvelous  material  that  will  make  your  old  wood-stave  Silo  at  least 
three  times  as  warm  and  three  times  as  strong  as  it  was  when  brand  new. 
Better  Silage.  Less  Loss.  More  Profit.  New  lower  prices  now.  Get  full  details. 


CRAINE,  INC 

lO  Adams  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Del-Mar-Va  6,090  Square  Miles 
Finest  Agricultural  Opportunities 

ivitiiin  three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid 
•nncrete  highways  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
and  Washington  markets.  Pennsylvania  ltail- 
rnad  System  permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable 
climate.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes,  low  priced.  GOod  schools  low 
ts-res  Handsome  descriptive  booklet  FREE.  Address 
l«r  I)l'h.MAIl-TA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


For  Sale — 350  Acres  Virginia  Land 

,  miles  Soottsvilie.  Can  be  used  for  Hunting  Lodge  or 
rommercial  truit  growing.  House  and  barns  in  poor 
repair  Quit®  some  merchantable  timber—  $7,500. 
small  cash  payment  or  will  trade  for  house  near  New 
York  City.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

Pure  Pork  Sausage  In  5  lb.  Bags . 35c  per  lb. 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  man,  on  general 
farm;  some  milking;  prefer  one  seeking  good 
home  rather  than  high  wages;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  wages.  WILLIAM  POPANS,  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 


WORKING  foreman,  April  1;  ambitious  young 
man.  capable  taking  charge  apple  orchard; 
wife  to  board  one  or  two  men;  give  experience, 
references,  wages.  L.  W.  IRISH,  Niverville, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wanted  for  small  country  place  in 
Morris  County,  N.  J. ;  man  to  run  garden,  care 
for  chickens,  general  chores;  woman  for  house¬ 
work  and  plain  cooking;  all  conveniences  in 
house;  $100  per  month,  by  the  year;  very  pleas¬ 
ant  quarters:  family  usually  away  during  Janu¬ 
ary,  February,  March.  ADVERTISER  5551, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  to  work  on  nursery;  knowledge 
will  be  of  advantage;  state  wages  expected 
with  copy  of  references.  VERKADE’S  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  Wayne,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  working  farm  home  in  Con¬ 
necticut  for  boy  out-of-school.  Apply  to  us: 
BUREAU  OF  CHILD  WELFARE.  171  Capitol 
Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or  265  Church  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  257  Main  Street,  Norwich, 
Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  general  farm  and  dairy  man¬ 
ager  wants  position  by  April  1.  ADVERTISER 
5515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHEF,  35.  Protestant,  would  like  position:  best 
of  references.  SCOTT  FALT,  Stony  Point, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  middle-aged  herdsman,  12  years  of 
practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  dairy 
business;  would  like  position  in  charge  of  large 
Ayrshire  herd  producing  certified  milk  and  A.R. 
records;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  5519, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  sawyer  open  for  job,  contract 
or  day  work;  references.  WM.  L.  SNELL, 
White  Haven,  Pa. 


Oats 

,1  ames  E. 


ut  l-J  n ....  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 
Wanted  to  Buy  OWASCO  BAGCO.,Rochestcr,N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Straw  GOOD 


Dante,  Jr. 


MIXED  HAY-Car- 
loads.  Delivered  your  station. 

East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded:  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  truck  farmer  on  unde¬ 
veloped  truck  farm;  must  be  steady,  tem¬ 
perate,  able  to  work  alone,  handle  team;  all- 
year  job;  reply  stating  age,  experience  and 
wages  expected:  open  February  15.  WILLIAM 
PITNEY,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


WANTED — April  1,  young  married  American  for 
general  orchard  work  in  Vermont;  wife  to 
board  one  or  two  men:  write  giving  references 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  5443,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  for  90-acre  bear¬ 
ing  apple  orchard,  willing  to  start  medium 
wages  until  ability  is  proven;  must  be  a  good 
mechanic.  ADVERTISER  5474,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  wanted  —  Experienced  gardener 
with  chauffeur’s  license  for  Westchester  es¬ 
tate;  able  to  take  care  poultry  and  cows;  do 
not  reply  unless  give  full  information,  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  nationality  and  family;  house  with 
usual  privileges  furnished :  no  beginner  or  handy 
man  wanted.  ADVERTISER  5489,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  single,  to  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  in  Allegany  County:  must  be  neat 
and  clean;  state  height,  weight,  nationality 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5488,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager,  under  45, 
I’rotestant,  married,  no  children;  on  50-acre 
Hudson  River  fruit  farm:  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  ability  required.  Apply,  E.  V.  MIL¬ 
LER,  H.R.D.L.,  Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New 
York  City. 


MILK  route  driver;  steady,  clean,  with  business 
ability;  excellent  house  or  board  provided; 
new  Graham  truck;  high-class  trade;  give  par¬ 
ticulars.  OAKLAND  DAIRY,  Route  6,  Trenton, 

N.  J. 


GOOD  farm  mechanic,  blacksmith,  carpenter, 
painter;  married  preferred;  give  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  wages  desired.  BOX  12, 
Bantam,  Conn. 


GENERAL  houseworker.  middle-aged  woman, 
fond  of  children,  good  plain  cook;  excellent 
living  conditions;  $60  per  month;  Long  Island. 
ADVERTISER  5555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple  without  children  for 
small  suburban  place  and  private  kennels; 
man  for  kennel  work  and  chores,  must  love  dogs 
but  kennel  experience  unnecessary;  wife  to  do 
housework  and  plain  cooking  for  two  besides 
themselves;  no  washing,  every  modern  electric 
convenience,  furnished  iieated  living  room,  bed¬ 
room  and  bath;  prefer  farm  people  between  30 
and  40;  man  used  to  out  door  work  and  keeping 
place  in  order;  wife  must  be  neat  housekeeper; 
fair  pay,  good  treatment  and  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  right  people;  we  do  not  want  loafers, 
drunks  or  drifters  but  have  a  nice  position  for 
a  high-grade  couple  who  are  both  good  and  can 
stand  investigation;  do  not  send  stamps,  photos 
or  original  references;  write  fully  as  we  can 
only  judge  your  qualifications  from  your  letter 
from  which  we  will  select  a  few  for  personal 
interview;  cannot  interview  people  more  than 
100  miles  from  Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FARM-RAISED  young  man  wanted  on  a  large 
commercial  poultry  farm;  experience  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary;  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
learn  the  poultry  business;  state  age,  height 
and  weight;  salary  to  start  $50  per  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  5565,  care  Rural  Ndw- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  white  girl  for  housework  in  family  with 
three  young  children;  small  home  in  surbur- 
ban  town;  $40  to  start;  references.  MRS.  HAR¬ 
OLD  FYFFE,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  single  man.  experienced  prim¬ 
ers,  to  work  on  large  fruit  farm;  year  round 
job  spraying  and  picking  for  good  men;  wages 
$3.75  per  day;  board  $45  per  month.  Apply  by 
letter  to  BOX  441,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  cattle  man.  P.  O.  BOX  4, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Competent  housekeeper;  must  be 
first-class  cook  with  highest  references;  no 
objection  young  daughter;  owner  comes  most 
week  ends;  additional  help  kept  Summer  sea¬ 
son;  location  60  miles  from  New  York,  Orange 
County:  state  age,  nationality  and  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm;  milk¬ 
ing  machine  and  full  equipped;  give  age,  size 
of  family,  wages  expected,  first  letter;  will  con¬ 
sider  working  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  5571, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  married  man  for  dairy 
farm;  only  first-class  milker  need  apply;  $75 
and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  5569,  care_  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm-raised  young  American  for 
assistant  poultryman,  Gloucester  County,  N. 
J.;  interest  and  willingness  to  work  more  es¬ 
sential  than  experience;  must  be  honest,  sober 
and  reliable;  no  smoker  wanted;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party.  ADVERTISER  5558,  care 
Rural  New-York<5r. 


Situations  Wanted 


1 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent,  to  handle  and  brood  8,000  chicks; 
Westchester  County;  must  have  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  with  some  experience 
to  work  on  poultry  farm;  $50  month  and 
board;  references.  ADVERTISER  5518,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  laborer,  farm  and  tractor  experi¬ 
ence;  house  and  $65.  WELDAY’S  ORCHARD, 
Smithfield,  Ohio. 


WANTED — High-class  caretaker  for  small  house 
on  farm-estate,  Bridgewater,  Conn. ;  man,  care 
of  lawn,  shrubs,  etc.,  usual  caretaking  work; 
wife,  cook  for  owner  (family  abroad),  and  oc¬ 
casional  week-end  guests  this  Summer;  man 
must  drive  car;  childless  couple  preferred  but 
not  essential;  state  age,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  5523,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


STRONG,  capable  woman;  Protestant  preferred, 
good  references;  thorough  housekeeper,  with 
some  nursing  ability  wanted;  to  live  with  re¬ 
fined  woman  obliged  to  use  wheelchair,  living 
alone  in  own  home  in  village:  good  home,  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings.  ADVERTISER  5533,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY,  Canadian,  high  grade  man,  single, 
33,  thorough  practical  experience  all  branches; 
good  habits,  well  recommended;  at  liberty 
March  15.  ADVERTISER  5477,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  or  herdsman,  Ameri¬ 
can,  27,  single,  life  experience  in  all  field 
crops  and  dairying,  capable  of  giving  best  re¬ 
sults;  anything  considered;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5471,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  30,  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  highest  qualifications  for  breed¬ 
ing,  raising,  feeding  poultry  for  egg  production, 
fancy  table  fowl,  shows,  contests,  capons,  tur¬ 
keys,  water  fowl,  guineas  pheasants;  salary 
$125  per  month  witli  board  and  room;  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  ADVERTISER  5483,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Position,  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man;  20  years’  experience;  adv.  reg.  and  test¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  5493,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER-GARDENER,  lawns,  flowers,  han¬ 
dy  with  tools,  care  poultry,  cows;  Italian, 
married,  two  children;  4  years  last  position; 
references;  please  state  particulars,  wages.  A. 
ZANDANEL,  Box  15,  Mountalnhome,  Pa. 


"  ANTED — Married  man,  experienced  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  good  house,  etc.;  state  age  and 
wages.  G.  B.  DIOGUARDI,  214  East  58th  St., 
New  York  City. 


WAN1ED — Boy  or  man  for  farm  work;  steady 
J™!  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


'  ^  FED — Experienced  single  Protestant  man, 
able  to  handle  tractors  and  do  general  repair 
,  *  on  large  dairy  farm;  also  one  good  single 

ory-hand  milker,  able  to  milk  12  cows  twice 
fiaity,  barn  work  rest  of  day;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  wages  first  letter.  WENDMERE  FARMS, 
New  Market,  N.  J. 


"  — Man  for  light  work  on  small  dairy. 

BOX;25,  Holtsville,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

V£nTED — Young  man  to  learn  poultry  and 

hif.  e5al  farming;  strong,  willing  and  adapta- 
rmr^at,?.  age  and  wages  expected.  HUDSON 
‘■LILD  FARM,  Andover,  N.  J. 


~  T.  IT  Men  for  milking 
tl,lar,ncd  preferred;  good  livi: 

t>riTTTrr?,s,.  salary.  Address 
10UL1RY  &  DAIRY  FARM 


SINGLE  man  for  poultry  and  truck  farm;  $30 

5548  ’t>  sta,*®  experience.  ADVERTISER 

s,  care  Rural  New-Aorker, 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  open;  incomparable, 
lifetime,  practical,  scientific  and  college  ex¬ 
perience;  all  branches  A  to  Z;  gardening,  cattle 
and  dairy  specialist,  industrial  units;  exacting 
honesty,  cleanliness,  economy;  pleasure  plus 
profit.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


YOUXG  man.  German,  dependable,  good  worker, 
wants  position  on  farm,  any  time  in  March  or 
April;  best  references;  New  Jersey  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  5475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MECHANIC — Who  wants,  by  April  1,  a  middle- 
aged  American  who  is  handy  with  all  tools; 
can  repair  anything  about  house,  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  chauffeur’s  license;  sober,  steady,  de¬ 
pendable;  appreciate  good  home.  ADVERTISER 
5486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  of  exceptional  experience,  abili¬ 
ty  and  character  wants  position  to  manage 
private  estate;  references  of  16  and  12  years  in 
last  two  positions:  help  hoarded  if  necessary. 
ADVERTISER  5511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRAINED  nurse  desires  permanent  case,  able 
travel:  children,  adults:  doctor’s  reference. 
A.  BAKER,  Florence  Inn,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


A  FARM  superintendent  who  has  made  good; 

3  places  in  15  years:  3  State  records.  1 
world’s  record,  with  Guernseys.  ADVERTISER 
5470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  on  gentleman’s  estate,  de¬ 
sires  position;  best  references  furnished;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  family.  ADVERTISER  5516.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  superintendent  open;  practi¬ 
cal  experience  all  branches;  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  efficient,  trustworthy,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  farmer  or  working  foreman; 

knowledge  of  all  farming,  teaming,  dairy,  calf 
raising;  Protestant,  American,  married,  age  47; 
son  16;  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  5524, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  estate  manager,  single, 
theoretical  and  practical  experience:  first-class 
poultryman;  honest,  sober  and  reliable;  can 
show  excellent  results.  ADVERTISER  5532, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  married  man,  no  children, 
wishes  position,  manager  or  caretaker  of 
small  estate;  references.  ADVERTISER  5530, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACTIVE,  handy,  neat,  willing  worker,  60; 

drives  own  car,  etc. ;  references  to  honesty, 
reliability;  good  caretaker,  etc.;  good  home 
rather  than  high  wages;  April  1.  ADVERTISER 
5529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  state  sal¬ 
ary,  references.  HARRY  BUCKLEY,  Route 
2,  Pana,  Ill. 


YOUNG  man  of  26  years,  single,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  place;  has  life-time  experience 
with  cows,  farm,  garden,  machinery,  can  handle 
cars  and  trucks.  ADVERTISER  5528,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  18  years’  experience,  age  40, 
married;  10  years  last  two  places;  thoroughly 
understand  first-class  estate  and  commercial 
plants;  immediately;  interview;  A-l  reference. 
E.  TAYLOR,  235  Helen  St.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  years  of  experience  in¬ 
cubation,  rearing,  caponizing,  etc.;  best  of 
results;  first-class  position  only;  A-l  reference; 
at  liberty.  ADVERTISER  5531,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  elderly,  handy,  around  small  place.  BOX 
71,  Wyandanch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WORK  wanted  on  or  before  the  middle  of 
March;  farm  work  preferred;  am  single,  have 
a  good  horse  to  work  for  board;  can  come  with¬ 
out  horse;  reference  upon  request.  1IERSHEL 
VELEY,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN -DAIRYMAN  open  for  position  in 
private  estate;  good  butter-maker,  good  feeder, 
calf  raiser;  20  years  with  Guernseys;  American, 
single,  50  years;  when  writing  state  wages  paid 
and  full  particulars;  Guernseys  preferred;  or 
would  take  test  cow  position:  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  reliable,  clean  young  man;  six 
years’  experience,  good  references;  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5545,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  gardener,  long  experience  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  shrubbery,  lawns,  live  stock; 
single:  wishes  permanent  position.  KOHLER, 
care  Weiss,  150  East  86th  St.,  New  York. 


DOES  any  estate  manager  need  man  and  wife 
to  work  on  place?  Man,  40,  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  anything,  handy  for  garden  and  grounds; 
wife  good  plain  cook,  to  cook  for  several  men 
or  keep  rooms;  prefer  house  separate  from  men’s 
quarters;  please  state  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple,  30,  no  children,  farm  or 
caretaker;  life  experience  on  farms;  handles 
horses,  tractor,  truck;  wife  good  cook  and 
housekeeper;  only  those  appreciating  good  help 
need  apply.  ADVERTISER  5550,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position  April  1;  a  real  cat¬ 
tleman  with  only  a  cattleman’s  affection;  de¬ 
velop  your  individuals,  get  results  on  thorough¬ 
breds  in  ring  and  pail;  lifetime  in  the  game, 
college  course,  do  own  veterinary  work;  if  you 
are  going  to  found  a  new  herd  or  have  a  herd 
of  real  stuff,  am  sure  I  can  please  you;  Hol- 
steins  preferred ;  married,  small  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  farm  manager,  married,  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  and  milk  production  including  certified; 
present  position  four  years,  certified  dairy,  han¬ 
dling  up  to  24  men;  references.  It.  M.  BEAT- 
TIE,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  one  child,  want  year  round  position; 

man,  experienced  all  branches  farm  work,  live 
stock,  etc.;  wife  trained,  experienced  farmer, 
board  men  or  part-time  work  poultry,  garden, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  5536,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BY  MAN  with  business  and  executive  training, 
three  years’  practical  experience  on  large  or¬ 
chards,  can  do  carpentering  and  general  repair 
work  if  required;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  would 
consider  caretaker  jiosition.  ADVERTISER 
5538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  33,  rare  life  experience 
and  training;  will  guarantee  to  get  results  any 
branch,  if  possibility  exists.  ADVERTISER 
5539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  Swedish,  married,  no  children;  ex¬ 
perience  in  care  of  private  place;  state  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  OSCAR  STENBERG, 
1276  Howard  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


MARRIED  gardener-farmer,  experienced,  wants 
position  on  estate.  ADVERTISER  5541,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultry  or  caretaker;  married 
man;  can  do  all  kinds  of  construction  work. 
ADVERTISER  5554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


ORCHARD  manager,  20  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  modern  machinery,  packing,  marketing, 
wishes  responsible  position.  ADVERTISER  5535, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOSITION  as  orchard  manager,  experienced  in 
all  orchard  practices,  handling  labor,  purchas¬ 
ing  supplies,  marketing  fruit;  American  with 
small  family;  modern  house  and  merited  com¬ 
pensation  required;  would  consider  share  basis. 
ADVERTISER  5542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  wants  position  on  gentleman’s 
country  estate:  experienced  with  vegetables, 
fruits,  flowers,  lawns,  poultry;  can  milk;  good 
references;  no  tobacco;  wages  $70  per  month 
and  perquisites.  A.  G.  STEARNS,  Windsor,  Vt. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  open  for  position  on 
private  or  commercial  dairy;  single,  sober, 
experienced  in  A.R.O.,  grade  A  milk,  butter- 
making;  state  wages  offered  in  your  letters.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man  with  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  desires  position  as  assistant 
with  a  successful  poultryman  or  poultry  farm; 
moderate  wages.  L.  G.,  P.  O.  Box  26,  Arling¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


MANAGER,  herdsman,  caretaker;  life  experi¬ 
ence  farming,  expert  cattle;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren:  references.  ADVERTISER  5559,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  experienced,  open  April 
1.  ADVERTISER  5561,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  experienced,  diploma  agriculture,  op¬ 
erate  all  farm  machinery;  like  manage  or 
work  shares  or  would  like  rent  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Americans,  middle-aged,  no  children, 
experienced,  educated,  refined,  willing;  man, 
gardener,  houseman,  handy;  wife,  plain  cook, 
neat  housekeeper;  trustworthy;  reference;  de¬ 
sire  permanent  position;  good  service  given,  good 
treatment  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  5564, 
care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


WORKING  poultry  manager,  married,  two  chil¬ 
dren;  experienced  in  all  branches  where  re¬ 
sults  are  appreciated;  no  tobacco,  liquor.  BOX 
536,  Oyster  Buy,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  man  desires  job  driving  truck 
and  tractor  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  5567, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  young  man,  30,  eager  to  learn 
poultry  farming  thoroughly;  willing  worker; 
no  liquor.  SCIIMADEKE,  1997  Grand  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  German  desires  greenhouse 
(gardeners)  helper  position.  ADVERTISER 
5568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  commercial 
poultry  farm;  only  first-class  position  con¬ 
sidered;  20  years’  experience,  12  years  in  charge 
of  large  commercial  farms;  prefer  Eastern, 
Pennsylvania  or  Southern  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

f  Farms  For-  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc,  j 

OPPORTUNITY  for  couple  with  savings!  For 
privilege  raising  chickens,  truck;  boarders;  do 
heaviest  work  dairy  farm;  mountains.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Large  dairy  farm,  completely 
stocked,  etc.,  to  purchase  on  payment  plan 
from  milk  cheeks,  by  competent  farmer  with 
five  grown-up  sons,  all  good  farmers;  references 
on  integrity  and  efficiencies.  ADVERTISER 
5369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  with  house  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  within  50  miles  from  New  York,  suitable 
for  summer  residence;  good  water,  nice  trees 
and  views;  electricity;  state  price  and  full  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  5302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TOURIST’S  LODGE,  chicken  farm;  2  acres, 
house  for  500  hens;  Albany-Buffalo  turnpike; 
11-room  house;  also  100-acre  farm.  LUTHER 
SNIDER,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  country  home  for  sale;  one  acre,  hen¬ 
houses,  new  garage,  fruit  trees.  BOX  89, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2,500-layer  poultry  plant;  South 
Central  New  York;  prize  production  White 
Leghorn  stock ;  modern  buildings  and  equipment 
in  excellent  condition;  local  market  for  broilers 
and  fowls;  established  city  wholesale  trade  in 
eggs  at  premium  prices;  will  sacrifice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  family  conditions.  ADVERTISER  5453, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm  to  rent  for 
term  of  years;  one  mile  south  of  Sharon, 
Conn.,  400  acres  in  good  cultivation  and  pas¬ 
ture;  modern  barn  equipped  for  first-class  dairy, 
accommodates  50  cows,  metal  stanchions,  ce¬ 
ment  iloor,  running  water  and  electricity; 
cooling  room,  ice  house,  barn  for  horses  and 
auto  truck  conveniently  located;  good  nine- 
room  dwelling.  Apply  CHARLES  W.  HOOPER, 
Sharon,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — House  and  lot,  photographic  studio 
equipment.  W.  T.  WATSON,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 106-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  good 
state  of  cultivation,  $1,800.  It.  G.  CURRIER, 
Little  Meadows,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — For  cause  old  age,  good  farm,  72 
acres,  near  Torrington,  Conn. ;  new  house,  2 
new  barns;  with  or  without  stock.  Address  AL¬ 
BERT  DEVOS,  R.  3,  Box  167,  Winsted,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Country  (general)  store.  Southern 
Vermont,  with  or  without  stock;  50  feet  from 
depot.  GRACE  WEEGAR,  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 


FOR  RENT — Two  large  farms  witli  buildings. 
HARRY  FRENCH,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  of  225  acres,  75  acres  tillable,  the  rest 
pasture,  several  acres  wood,  fine,  large  house, 
lawn  and  large  shade  trees,  2  large  barns,  6 
henhouses,  3  brooder  houses,  other  buildings,  2 
apple  orchards  and  other  fruit  trees;  stock  and 
tools;  situated  about  half  mile  from  State  road. 
BOX  30,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — To  close  estate,  70-acre  farm,  ad¬ 
jacent  to  village  of  Freeville,  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. ;  can  be  bought  with  small  down  pay¬ 
ment  and  on  very  liberal  terms.  ARTHUR  M. 
ROOD,  Executor,  290  Broad  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT  Valley  farm,  Southern  Vermont, 
tobacco,  onions,  asparagus,  dairy;  State  road; 
near  depot.  J.  HAMILTON,  Vernon,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres,  10  acres  good  woodland, 
remainder  tillable;  on  State  road,  1 %  miles  to 
village,  churches,  high  school  and  store;  dwell¬ 
ing  consisting  10  rooms,  electric  lights,  furnace, 
bath,  laundry,  hardwood  floors;  barn  30x40,  steel 
roof;  garage,  henhouse;  pleasant  location;  15 
miles  to  city  of  200,000.  ADVERTISER  5513, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VALUABLE  70-acre  turkey  farm,  annual  in¬ 
come  $5,000  to  $10,000.  ADVERTISER  5525, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  369. 


TOWNSEND’S  PLANTS 


PREMIER 


The  Best  Early  Strawberry 


PREMIER 


PREMIER 

( Howard  17) 


leads  the  list 
of  all  early 
STANDARD 
VARIETIES. 
A  strong 
hardy  grower 
on  any  soil. 
One  of  the 
most  produc¬ 
tive  ;  fruit 
large  to  extra 
1  ar  g  e  ;  firm 
and  of  good 
quality.  Late 
frost  does  not 
affect  the 
crop.  21,600 
quarts.  Gross 
receipts  $3750 
perl  acre.  Its 
the  world’s 
record  made 
from  one  acre 
of  TOWNSEND  S 
PREMIER  plants. 
(20,000,000  plants 
awaits  your  order. ) 


More  than  Fifty  Millions  of  these  fine  plants,  just  as  good  as 
those  pictured  above,  now  awaiting  your  orders. 


THEY  ARE  GROWN  RIGHT-PRICED  RIGHT.  100%  PURE 
ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


MASTODON 

The  Giant  Everbearing  Strawberry 

Plenty  of  large  delicious  fruit  in  less  than 
90  days  after  planting.  Fruits  all  summer 
and  fall.  Next  spring,  next  summer,  and 
fall.  We  are  making  Big  Money  growing 
these  berries  and  thousands  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  are  doing  the  same.  More  than  fifty 
acres  of  plants,  new  lower  prices. 


“TOWNKING” 

The  New  Big  Late  Berry  Without  a  Fault 


CHESAPEAKE 

A  Standard  late  variety  for  quality 


A  strong  hardy  grower.  Rich  bright  red  extra  large, 
good  quality  berries.  Wrill  produce  big  paying  crops  on 
soil  where  other  late  varieties  will  fail.  lias  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

C.  A.  Kepner.  Pa. — X  have  never  seen  such  wonderful  berries 
as  "Townking." 

II.  C.  Wadeli,  N.  T. — Townking  is  simply  wonderful. 

F.  I,.  Ossman.  Md. — Townking  best  berry  I  have  ever  seen. 
Win.  Olson.  Pa. — From  3,000  Townking  Plants  I  picked  3,865 
Quarts  as  fine  a  lot  of  berries  as  any  one  could  wish. 


A  strong  hardy  grower,  very  productive. 
Fruit  large,  firm  and  good  quality.  For  the 
past  fifteen  years  Townsend’s  nurseries  have 
been  headquarters  for  fine  Chesapeake  plants. 
More  than  5,000,000  of  these  fine  plants  now 
await  your  order. 


BIG  JOE 

An  old  time  standard,  medium 
to  late  Big  Fancy  Berry 

A  strong  hardy  grower  of  excellent  quality. 
Very  popular  for  market  or  home  use.  We 
are  also  headquarters  for  Big  Joe  plants. 


DON’T  FAIL  TO  ADD  SOME  TOWNKING  PLANTS  TO  YOUR  ORDER 


45  Varieties 

STRAWBERRIES 

Address  all  orders  or  inquiries  to 


PREMIER 

Strawberry 

Plants 

Our  Specialty 


Grape¬ 
vines, 
Asparagus 
roots, 
Canna, 
Dahlia  and 
Gladioli 
Bulbs. 


Some  special 
gardens  for 
the  Ladies  in 
both  small- 
fruits  and  bulbs 
at  less  than 
one-half  Regular 
price. 


A  BIG 

BERRY 

BOOK 

FREE 

Tells 

Everything 

In  a  plain  old- 
fashioned  way. 
Not  full  of 
High  Colored 
Pictures  and 
Hot  Air. 

You  save 
money  and 
get  the 
World’s 
Best 
Plants. 


IN  KEEPING  pace  with  the  small  fruit  industry  The  Townsend’s  Nurseries 
have  grown  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  an  Idea  to  the  greatest  institu¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  America. 

The  fact  that  we  now  serve  more  than  one-third  of  the  small  fruit  growers 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  is  proof  of  the  integrity  and  worth  o£ 
our  policies  and  our  products.  Such  growth  surely  points  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  pleasing  our  customers. 


The  Very  Best  Article  That  it  is  Possible  to  Produce 
At  the  Very  Lowest  Price  Possible 


This  is  what  the  majority  of  American  folks 
are  looking  for  today.  Whether  it  be  auto¬ 
mobiles,  shoes  or  plants.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  produce  the  best  at  a  low  price.  And  that 
way  is  to  produce  it  in  enormous  quantities. 
With  the  very  latest  methods  of  manufacture 
or  growing. 

By  enormous  production,  where  the  soil  and 
climate  is  right  and  where  good  labor  is  plenti¬ 
ful,  the  E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  Nurseries  are 


able  to  give  you  more  for  your  money  than  you 
can  expect  to  get  elsewhere. 

We  want  every  one  who  sends  us  an  order  to 
expect  just  this  much.  That  they  can  receive 
better  value  in  dealing  with  us  than  elsewhere. 

If  you  have  never  purchased  from  us  a  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise  is  yet  in  store  for  you.  We  invite 
you  now  to  become  another  one  of  our  satisfied 
customers. 


Strawberry  Crop  Insurance 


When  you  send  Townsend’s  your  order  you  not 
only  get  the  very  best  grade  of  plants  that  it 
is  possible  to  grow,  and  plants  that  are  hardy 
enough  to  suit  every  climate.  But  you  can  get 
your  plants  from  us  at  the  proper  planting  time. 

This  one  thing  in  itself  many  times  spells  the 
difference  between  success  and  crop  failure. 


This  early  and  prompt  shipments  of  plants  can¬ 
not  possibly  happen  when  you  give  your  order 
to  a  northern  nursery.  It  is  usually  April  1st 
to  10th  before  they  can  dig  and  ship  plants. 
They  have  about  one  month  in  which  to  do  a 
year’s  business.  Some  orders  are  sure  to  be  too 
late  in  getting  their  shipment  and  this  spells 
FAILURE  with  capital  letters. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  DIRECT  TO  GROWERS 


TOWNSEND’S  5  BIG  SPECIALS 


, - Postpaid — \  c - Express  Collect 

100  250  1,000  5,000 

Premier  . $1.00  $1.90  $5.00  $23.75 

Big  Joe  .  1.10  2.00  6.00  28.75 

Chesapeake  .  1.10  2.00  6.00  28.75 

“Townking”  .  2.50  5.50  15.00  72.50 

Mastodon  .  2.50  5.50  15.00  72.50 


10,000 

$45.00 

55.00 

55.00 

140.00 

140.00 


100  plants  of  each  variety  for  $7.00  postpaid. 
250  plants  of  each  variety  for  $15.00  postpaid. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  Street,  SALISBURY,  MD. 
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Top-Working,  the  Odd  Varieties 


ST  in  grafting  has  been 
stimulated  during  the  past  two 
years  because  attention  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  the  large  number  of  apple 
varieties  growing  in  commercial  or¬ 
chards,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller 
farm  orchards.  Naturally  the  own¬ 
ers  of  such  orchards  are  interested 
in  any  information  which  might  help  in  the  solution 
of  their  problem.  The  question  which  is  uppermost 
is :  “Will  it  pay  to  top-graft  all  of  these  old  va¬ 
rieties?  What  will  be  the  result  of  top-working  to 
McIntosh,  trees  of  Pewaukee,  Pound  Sweet,  Olden¬ 
burg,  Black  Jersey,  Golden  Sweet  or  Hurlbut? 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  amount  of  data 
available  as  to  the  influence  of  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  as  stocks  is  most  meager.  Large  numbers  of 
trees  have  been  grafted,  but  in  most  cases  the  va¬ 
riety  of  the  original  stock  is  not  known,  or  else 
there  has  been  no  comparison  of  the  scion  variety 
grown  upon  different  stocks.  In  cases  where  top¬ 
grafting  has.  been  done,  the  work  either  proved,  sat¬ 
isfactory  or  it  did  not,  but  the  cause  of  the  failure 
was  not  known. 

Two  questions  which  are  always  widely  discussed 
and  apparently  never  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everyone,  are : 

What  effect  has  the  stock  upon  the  scion? 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  scion  on  the  stock? 

Years  ago  we  were  taught  that  the  scion  did  not 
influence  the  stock,  yet  in  almost  the  next  breath 
we  were  told  that  each  apple  variety  growing  in 
the  nursery  row  had  its  own  particular  root  sys¬ 
tem.  The  seedling  roots  all  came  from  the  same 
lot,  yet  when  Northern  Spy  scions  were  grafted  upon 
these  roots  the  resulting  trees  had  a  deep  root  sys¬ 
tem,  while  scions  of  R.  I.  Greening  gave  trees  with 
a  spreading  root  system.  Undoubtedly  the  scion 
does  influence  the  stock. 

Now  if  we  apply  our  geometry,  and  we  agree  that 
the  scion  affects,  or  has  an  influence  upon  the  stock, 
we  shall  assume  that  the  stock  has  an  influence  on 
the  scion.  To  use  a  conspicuous  illustration,  Prof. 
Ileinicke  of  Cornell  cites  a  case  of  McIntosh  trees 
which  were  grafted  with  Wolf  River  scions.  Fruit 
produced  on  the  McIntosh  twigs,  below  the  Wolf 
River  scions,  resembled  Wolf  River,  and  experts 
could  not  identify  the  apples  as  McIntosh. 

Other  illustrations  could  be  cited,  such  as  in¬ 
creased  vigor,  earlier  and  also  later  ripening,  etc., 
but  these  two  illustrations  will  serve  to  prove  the 
point,  that  the  scion  does  have  an  effect  upon  the 
stock,  and  also  that  the  stock  does  affect  the  scion. 

We  have  all  seen  old  trees  with  a  swelling  at  the 
point  of  the  graft  union  (Fig.  152).  Some  trees  are 

larger  above  the  union,  others  are  _ 

smaller.  In  the  former  the  scion  was 
more  vigorous  than  the  stock.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  the  stock  was  the 
most  vigorous. 

With  these  points  in  mind  we  can 
now  approach  the  problem  of  top-work¬ 
ing  the  trees  of  odd  varieties.  It  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  slow  grow¬ 
ing,  or  varieties  which  develop  rather 
small  trees  such  as  Oldenburg  (Duchess 
of  Oldenburg),  Wealthy,  Grimes, 

Wagener  and  Yellow  Transparent  are 
not  adapted  to  top-working.  While 
there  are  cases  of  apparent  success, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  use  these  varie¬ 
ties  for  permanent  orchards,  for  the  re¬ 
sulting  trees  will  probably  develop  into 
the  ones  with  a  small  trunk  and  an 
enlarged  growth  above  the  graft  union, 
indicating  a  weak  growing  stock. 

Varieties  which  are  subject  to  lire 
blight  are  not  recommended  to  be  top- 
grafted,  as  the  disease  often  proves 
fatal  to  one  or  more  of  the  main  limbs. 

Time  and  Methods'  of  Grafting 

While  early  Spring  is  usually  select¬ 
ed  for  the  grafting  work,  I  believe  it 
can  be  done  at  convenient  times  during 
the  Winter.  We  have  had  success  when 
scions  were  set  in  December,  March, 

April,  May  and  June,  although  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  the  grafting  all  done  be¬ 
fore  June  1.  If  the  grafting  is  done 
during  the  Winter  and  early  Spring 
the  scions  will  have  the  whole  season 
in  which  to  develop.  In  the  past,  warm 
days  were  selected  for  the  grafting 
work.  Now  that  wax  heaters  are  so 
generally  used,  and  the  melted  wax  is 
applied  with  a  brush,  the  problem  of 
having  a  warm  day  is  of  minor  im¬ 
portance. 

Only  <i  word  need  bo  said  in  regard 
to  the  kind  of  graft  to  use.  For  the 
smaller  branches,  which  can  be  .whit¬ 
tled  with  a  knife,  use  the  whip  or 
tongue-graft.  This  is  the  quickest 
method  of  all.  For  stocks  too  large  for 
the  whip-graft  and  up  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  use  the  cleft-graft,  and  for 
all  stocks  over  two  inches  in  diameter, 
the  crown  or  bark  graft  is  recom¬ 
mended  (Fig.  153). 

The  Mechanics  of  Grafting 

Several  sharp  knives,  a  good  saw, 
grafting  chisel,  mallet,  brads,  extra 
wax  and  scions,  are  all  carried  in  a 
handle  box  or  basket  with  hook  at¬ 
tached,  to  allow  its  being  hung  on  a 
limb.  The  lantern  or  melting  pot  is 
also  supplied  with  a  hook. 


A* 

Old  Tree  With  Swelling  Above  Graft  Union.  Fig.  152 

Assuming  a  20-year-old  tree  is  to  be  grafted.  With 
the  saw  remove  the  limbs  at  the  point  where  you 
plan  to  graft.  The  old  rule  was,  “remove  one-third 
of  the  top  the  first  year.”  By  sawing  off  all  the 
limbs,  which  are  to  come  off  before  any  scions  are 
set,  breakage  or  injury  is  avoided. 

The  upper  rather  than  lower  limbs  should  be 
grafted  the  first  season,  as  the  scions  require  light 
for  good  growth,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  upper 
limbs  are  most  vigorous. 


Head  Produced  by  Crown-grafting.  Fig.  153 


Now  for  the  actual  work.  Start  on  the  upper 
stocks,  those  which  are  hardest  to  get  at.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  saw  off  the  stub  again  to  get  aii 
even  surface.  You  may  even  wish  to  smooth  the 
rough  surface  with  a  knife,  which  is  reserved  for 
this  purpose.  Then  if  it  is  to  be  a  crown  graft,  in¬ 
sert  the  scions,  which  you  have  previously  cut  and 
have  ready  in  the  supply  box  or  else  in  your  pocket. 
Hold  them  in  place  either  with  grafting  tape,  waxed 
string,  strips  of  cloth,  or  brads.  Then  with  the 
brush  apply  a  coating  of  melted  wax  (not  boiling) 
to  all  the  cut  or  exposed  surfaces,  being  careful  to 
cover  the  tip  of  the  scion. 

Proceed  with  the  remainder  of  stocks.  Then  when 
the  tree  is  finished  make  a  record  of  the  work,  giving 
the  date,  variety  of  stock,  and  variety  of  scions  used. 

During  the  Summer  watch  these  grafted  trees.  If 
the  wax  cracks  and  there  is  danger  of  the  stock  or 
scion  drying,  apply  more  wax,  or  with  the  fingers,  on 
a  warm  day,  work  the  wax  over  any  open  cracks. 
As  buds  or  sprouts  develop  on  the  stock  belowT  the 
scions,  break  or  cut  them  away.  The  scions  must 
not  be  shaded  or  choked  out.  Watch  also  to  keep 
the  scions  free  from  aphis  and  other  insects. 

When  the  crown-graft  (Fig.  154)  is  used  several 
scions  may  be  inserted,  with  the  idea  of  having  the 
stock  heal  over  as  soon  as  possible.  The  next  sea¬ 
son  make  the  selection  of  the  scion  which  you  de¬ 
sire  to  deA'elop  into  a  new  limb.  Head  back  the 
others,  thin  out  so  the  permanent  twigs  will  not 
be  stunted.  The  third  year  one  or  more  of  the 
original  scions  can  be  removed  and  at  the  end  of 
four  or  five  years  only  the  one  scion  growth  will 
remain. 

The  third  Spring  the  remaining  branches  of  the 
original  variety  are  cut  off,  and  you  have  a  tree, 
which  was  perhaps  Wolf  River,  but  now  will  pro¬ 
duce  McIntosh,  if  that  is  the  variety  you  grafted  on. 

Grafted  trees  require  considerable  attention  _  in 
pruning  to  prevent  too  thick  a  head  of  crossing- 
limbs.  Most  of  us  recommend  as  little  pruning  as 
possible  to  maintain  a  good  head,  until  the  new 
wood  comes  into  bearing.  I  do  not  recommend 
heading  back  or  cutting  back  the  one-year  growth 
unless  the  owner  feels  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Heading  back  the  one-year  scion  growffh  is  like 
heading  back  a  young  tree  in  the  orchard— it  checks 
its  growth. 

Now  as  to  the  length  of  time  to  get  the  grafted 
trees  back  into  bearing.  Some  varieties  fruit  the 
next  season  after  grafting,  some  the  third  season, 
and  many  by  the  fourth  season.  On  most  varieties 
we  expect  a  little  fruit  the  third  season. 

Now  to  summarize.  It  will  pay  to  top-work  some 
of  the  odd  varieties.  Top-work  only  those  which 
are  healthy  and  vigorous.  Oldenburg, 

- *"1  Wealthy  and  Transparent  are  poor 

stocks  for  permanent  trees.  The  stock 
influences  the  scion  and  the  scion  the 
stock,  just  how  much  we  do  not  know. 
The  grafting  season  is  long,  but  early 
Spring  is  recommended.  Use  true-to- 
name,  healthy  scions.  Do  careful  work, 
the  waxing  is  to  prevent  drying  out. 
Graft  the  upper  center  limbs  the  first 
year.  Allow  but  one  scion  to  develop 
from  a  stock  after  the  third  year  thus 
preventing  a  bad  crotch.  After  care¬ 
fully  following  your  county  agent's  in¬ 
structions,  wait  for  three  or  four 
years,  you  should  have  trees  which 
bear  crops  of  valuable  fruit. 

Storrs,  Conn.  s.  p.  holi.ister. 


The  Newer  Apple  Sports 

JUST  what  is  known  about  the  nu¬ 
merous  color  sports  offered  for  sale 
in  the  1929  nursery  catalogs?  A  few 
years  ago,  all  Rome  trees  or  all  Spy 
trees  were  considered  the  same.  Now 
there  are  sports,  or  what  are  claimed 
to  be  sport  forms,  for  nearly  a  dozen 
of  the  more  prominent  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples,  and  these  are  offered  for  sale  in 
addition  to  the  parent  variety.  Are  all 
of  these  color  mutations  better  than 
the  parent  varieties,  and  are  such 
strains  equally  valuable  within  a 
given  variety?  Will  these  color  forms 
always  propagate  true?  Let  us  take 
up  one  question  at  a  time. 

Many  color  variations  have  propa¬ 
gated  true  during  the  past  few  years; 
some  in  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  and  many  for  growers  and  nur¬ 
serymen.  Many  other  color  selections 
are  under  test,  and  will  doubtless  be 
introduced,  if  they  propagate  true  and 
are  found  to  be  better  than  what  we 
have.  Careful  selection  of  bud  wood 
or  scions  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  on 
the  tree,  will  be  found  necessary  at  the 
start.  At  least  two  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  trees  propagated  from  what 
were  claimed  to  be  “sports  that  propa¬ 
gate  true,”  but  these  trees  have  certain 
branches  which  produce  fruit  of .  the 
parent  variety.  This  may  be  explained 
as  due  to  poor  selection  of  scions, 
(part  sport  and  part  normal  tissue), 
or  by  reverse  sporting.  Nurserymen 
must  use  the  same  care  with  apple 
sports  as  is  necessary  in  propagating, 
true  to  type,  sport  varieties  among  or¬ 
namentals  and  flowers. 

No  two  growers  will  fully  agree  on 
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the  value  of  an  untested  new  variety.  These  sport 
strains  are  like  new  varieties,  except  that  they  pos¬ 
sess  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  parent  va¬ 
riety  which  has  already  made  good.  Some  of  these 
color  strains  are  so  dull  and  unattractive  that  the 
writer  considers  them  of  less  value  than  the  parent 
form,  and  at  least  one  “Red”  Stark  is  considered 
hv  some  growers  to  have  less  vigor  than  the  usual 
Stark.  Fruit  growers  must  expect  both  desirable 
rmd  undesirable  color  variations  that  propagate  true. 

Color  sports  of  a  given  variety  should  be  grown 
side  by  side,  if  a  fair  comparison  is  to  be  made,  and 
a  few‘  Such  tests  are  under  way  in  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  nursery  test  blocks.  Climate,  soil  and 
other  environmental  factors  cause  great  variations 
in  apples.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  compare  im¬ 
partially  a  sample  of  a  strain  grown  in  Oregon, 
with  that  of  another  strain  grown  in  Massachusetts 
or  New  York.  The  choice  of  the  best  strain  with¬ 
in  a  given  variety  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important 
problem,  and  a  large  one  considering  the  many  new 
selections  being  reported. 

Some  ask  what  is  meant  by  “Trade  Mark  Reg.  U. 
S.  Pat.  Off.,”  printed  under  the  variety  name.  The 
Government  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  defines  a  trade 
mark  as,  “a  distinctive  word,  emblem,  symbol,  or 
device,  or  a  combination  of  these,  used  on  goods  ac¬ 
tually  sold  in  commerce  to  indicate  or  identify  the 
manufacturer  or  seller  of  the  goods.”  Thus  certain 
variety  names  may  be  trade-marked  in  United  States 
and  Canada  by  the  introducer,  and  he  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  use  of  that  name.  This  is  a  new  prac¬ 
tice,  which  applies  to  roses  and  other  plants  as  well 
as  to  apples.  Nurserymen  are  hoping  to  control  the 
propagating  rights  of  important  introductions  by 
trademarking  the  name,  and  selling  trees  under  con¬ 
tract  only.  Canada  has  a  plant  registration  law 
in  addition  to  the  above,  which  pro¬ 
tects  new  productions  much  like  a 
patent  protects  a  new  invention. 

The  terms  sports,  mutations,  and 
strains  used  above  are  understood  to 
mean  variations  which  have  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  propagate  true. 

BROOKS  n.  DRAIN. 

Massachusetts  State  College. 


Living  Where  We  Like  to  Live 

WHILE  walking  down  a  side  street  in  one  of  our 
crowded  New  England  cities  recently  I  passed 
by  a  row  of  tenement  houses,  which,  while  not  es¬ 
pecially  dilapidated,  were  yet  hopelessly  dull  and 
drab,  about  as  dismal  and  unhomelike  as  any  houses 
could  be  and  yet  hold  contented  civilized  human 
beings.  The  street  itself  was  narrow,  sunless, 
gloomy  and  generally  forbidding.  “My  goodness,” 
I  remarked  to  my  companion,  “how  can  people  be 
content  to  live  in  these  surroundings  when  there 
is  so  much  open  land  in  this  country  craving  for 
occupancy?” 

“I  suppose  they  are  contented  to  live  here.”  was 
the  calm  reply,  “or  else  they  wouldn't  do  so.” 

“But  this  is  so  wretchedly  dull  and  dirty,  not  to 
say  vile,  that  I  don't  believe  anybody  would  stay 
here  unless  he  had  to.” 

“Don't  you  believe  any  such  thing.  Let  me  tell 
you  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  world  who  en¬ 
joy  living  in  just  such  places.  They  wouldn’t  swap 
places  with  you  for  anything.  I'd  willingly  wager 
a  nickel  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  people  living 
here  do  so  because  this  is  just  the  sort  of  place  they 
like.  They  wouldn’t  be  happy  anywfiere  else.  They 
wouldn’t  go  out  to  live  on  a  nice  farm  like  where 
you  are  living,  not  even  if  you  paid  them  a  dollar 
an  hour.  No,  sir.  They  are  not  interested  in  green 
grass,  fresh  air,  clean  yards,  purple  sunsets  and 
wide  horizons  and  such  things ;  not  in  the  least. 
What  they  like  is  to  live  where  plenty  of  others  just 
like  them  are  living;  where  they  can  get  out  on  the 
street  quickly  and  go  to  the  movies  every  night  or 
just  walk  up  and  down ;  where  they  can  sit  out  on 
the  front  porch  or  front  steps  and  watch  the  crowds 
passing  by,  or  gossip  with  their  neighbors  sitting  on 


blessedness.  If  for  relaxation  or  for  business  we 
wish  to  go  to  the  city,  we  can  crank  up  the  car  and 
go,  but  when  we  come  home  it  is  to  a  place  where 
the  air  is  sweet,  where  peace  and  quietness  reign. 
As  a  rule  farmers  work  long  hours  and  have  to 
work  hard  for  what  they  get,  but  they  labor  in  a 
healthful  environment,  and  when  night  comes  they 
at  least  know  where  their  young  children  are.  They 
are  playing  round  the  house  or  are  tucked  away  ill 
bed ;  they  are  not  snooping  round  dark  alleys  or 
playing  hide  and  seek  with  busses  and  trolley  cars 
on  a  dirty  and  crowded  thoroughfare. 

HORACE  J.  FENTON. 


Sweet  Potatoes  and  Other 
Things 

ABOUT  March  27  last  year  I  wrote 
you  to  let  me  know  how  to  grow 
sweet  potatoes.  Your  letter  of  April 
2  gave  me  the  desired  information  and 
your  instructions  followed. 

The  result  was  a  surprise.  The  va¬ 
riety  planted  was  the  Red  sweet  po¬ 
tato.  I  planted  three  whole  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  in  a  box,  starting  them  as  you 
do  tomato  seeds  in  the  house.  The 
three  potatoes  gave  me  nine  plants, 
five  of  which  I  planted  outdoors  on 
May  11  in  a  loam  soil  in  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion,  putting  a  little  fertilizer  in  each 
hill. 

On  May  25  I  planted  the  remaining 
four  smaller  plants.  I  watered  them 
after  planting,  and  the  nine  plants 
grew.  Once  I  weeded,  and  cultivated 
them  with  a  trowel.  Watered  them 
once  with  liquid  horse  manure.  That 
was  all  the  work  and  attention  they  re¬ 
ceived. 

In  a  short  time  they  covered  the 
ground  completely  with  a  very  pretty 
growth  of  vines  that  remained  fresh 
and  green  long  after  the  vines  of  the 
Irish  potatoes  had  died  down  and 
withered. 

On  October  27  I  dug  five  hills  which 
produced  one  potato  that  was  eight 
inches  long,  seven  inches  around ;  an¬ 
other  was  11  inches  long,  six  inches  in 
circumference;  another  was  .eight 
inches  long,  six  inches  around ;  there  were  smaller 
ones  on  their  roots  that  were  large  enough  to  eat. 
On  one  plant  there  were  two  large  potatoes  and  15 
small  ones  which  were  too  small  to  eat,  being  the 
size  of  large,  long  radishes. 

On  Sunday  we  had  a  very  fine  dinner  of  “home¬ 
grown”  sweet  potatoes,  thanks  to  your  instructions. 
Then  later  on,  October  31,  I  dug  up  the  four  re¬ 
maining  hills  that  had  been  planted  later,  which 
were  10  days  longer  in  the  house  than  the  first  five 
plants.  The  potatoes  from  these  plants  did  not  grow 
so  large. 

October  25  we  had  some  large  La  France  raspber¬ 
ries.  Last  Summer,  while  walking  along  the  bank 
of  Allen’s  Creek  th^t  flows  through  our  farm  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  productive  bush  of  large  wild  black  rasp¬ 
berries  from  which  I  picked  extremely  sweet,  high 
flavored  fruit.  I  marked  the  bush  by  driving  a 
stake  in  the  ground  beside  it.  Last  Fall  I  dug  up 
the  bush  and  planted  it  in  our  garden,  and  then  dis¬ 
covered  that  one  branch  had  three  large  bunches  of 
unripe  berries  on  one  branch ;  the  berries  were  large. 
A  hen  I  dug  up  the  bush  the  soil  remained  around 
the  roots.  I  planted  it  in  soil  that  contained  well- 
rotted  manure. 

the  Fall  of  1927  while  digging  our  potatoes  I 
jound  one  very  large  and  perfect  shaped  Dibble’s 
Russet  and  also  two  large,  perfect-shaped  Snow  po¬ 
tatoes.  I  kept  them  for  seed.  This  last  Spring  I 
(uf  them  up  and  planted  them  in  loam  soil  with  a 
handful  of  fertilizer  in  each  hill.  November  2  I  dug 
from  the  Dibble’s  Russet  potato  one-half  market 
basket  of  fine  potatoes,  and  from  the  two  Snow  po¬ 
tatoes  I  dug  a  market  basket  (even  full)  of  choice 
potatoes,  i  shall  keep  them  all  for  seed.  Just 
think,  such  returns  from  three  beautiful,  finely- 
tormed,  perfect  potatoes.  A.  R. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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their  front  steps ;  where  they  can  hear  the  rattle 
and  bang  of  machinery  all  day  long  and  half  the 
night.  Don’t  you  waste  any  sympathy  on  the  people 
living  here.  If  they  didn’t  live  here,  jilenty  of 
others  just  like  them  would,  because  this  is  just  the 
sort  of  environment  they  like.” 

The  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  my  companion  was  about  right,  al¬ 
though  the  matter  was  put  rather  baldly  and  sweep- 
ingly.  As  a  general  thing  people  live  where  they 
want  to  live.  People  crowd  into  dirty,  ill-smelling, 
unlovely  tenements  in  New  York  City,  for  example, 
where  they  have  neither  front  nor  back  yards,  or 
none  worth  the  name,  and  where  there  is  not  a  blade 
of  grass  within  a  mile,  and  they  do  it  because  they 
want  to  live  in  New  Y^ork  City.  That  city  is  to  them 
heaven  on  earth,  and  to  live  there  they  endure  all 
manner  of  discomfort ;  in  fact,  they  get  so  used  to 
discomfort  that  they  do  not  appear  to  mind  it.  They 
would  not  go  out  into  the  country  to  live :  no,  not 
for  anything.  Thousands  of  very  respectable  peo¬ 
ple  are  so  constituted  that  they  prefer  to  live  right 
on  Main  Street  the  year  round ;  they  would  think 
they  were  doomed  if  they  had  to  live  even  in  the 
suburbs.  “Oh,  it  is  so  quiet  out  there,”  they  say. 
“I  don’t  see  how  you  can  stand  it.” 

And  then  there  are  people,  like  me  for  instance, 
who  would  not  accept  New  York  City  for  a  gift,  not 
if  they  had  to  live  in  it :  who  think  that  nothing  is 
so  near  like  Heaven  as  a  home  in  the  open  country 
where  fresh  air.  sunshine,  green  grass,  bright 
flowers,  and  sweet  water  are  theirs  as  gifts  of  God. 

And  so  it  goes.  People  who  huddle  in  the  over¬ 
crowded  marts  of  trade  and  business  and  live  in 
dark  tenements  on  drab  streets  find  their  happiness 
there,  I  suppose,  but  we  who  live  where  there  is 
room  enough  and  to  spare,  where  smoke  never  dark¬ 
ens  our  sunshine,  are  conscious  of  a  very  definite 


Fish  That  Live  in  Strange  Places 

MANY  small  fish  hide  themselves  away  in  the 
crevices  between  stones  or  among  the  stems  of 
plants  that  grow  in  the  water.  That  is  not  at  all 
unusual.  In  the  warmer  seas  we  may  expect  to  find 
small  fish  going  -  into  the  openings  between  the 
branches  of  coral  on  the  reefs.  From  this  it  is  an 
easy  step  to  living  inside  the  larger  coral  heads,  or 
even  inside  the  larger  sponges.  In  the  sponge,  the 
fish  is  still  living  in  a  small  cavity  through  which  a 
constant  stream  of  water  flows. 

Sea  anemones  are  rather  closely  allied  to  the 
corals.  The  most  striking  difference  is  that  they 
do  not  produce  a  stony  or  horny  base  on  which  the 
separate  animals  live.  They  are  also  larger  than 
most  of  the  single  coral  polyps,  although  some  of  the 
gioup  known  as  brain  corals  are  larger  than  any  of 
the  sea  anemones.  The  sea  anemone  is  able  to  ex¬ 
pand  or  contract  itself  so  as  to  change  its  appear¬ 
ance  completely.  When  contracted  it  looks  like  a 
small  mass  of  jelly  on  the  rock  or  timber  where  it 
is.  When  not  disturbed  it  stretches  out  its  body, 
perhaps  to  several  inches  long,  and 
throws  out  a  great  mass  of  tennacles  so 
that  it  looks  like  a  great  red  or  pink 
or  yellbw  Chrysanthemum.  When  a 
small  crab  or  a  little  fish  touches  these 
tentacles,  especially  near  the  center  of 
the  group,  all  the  others  swing  over  to 
surround  it  and  then  carry  it  down  in¬ 
side,  where  it  is  digested.  It  is  one  of 
the  last  places  where  one  would  expect 
a  fish  to  find  a  home,  yet  there  is  a 
group  of  small  fishes  that  are  only 
found  in  such  places. 

The  sea  cucumber  gets  its  name  from 
its  shape.  In  the  water  it  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  rather  flabby  cucumber, 
except  for  color.  It  may  be  red  or 
yellow.  A  large  one  found  in  arctic 
waters  may  be  as  much  as  a  foot  long 
when  expanded  and  half  that  size 
when  contracted.  It  has  almost  the 
color  of  a  big  Lombard  plum.  Others 
are  much  smaller.  Some  are  nearly 
round,  while  others  are  long  and  slen¬ 
der,  like  great  earthworms.  All  of  them 
put  out  masses  of  tentacles  like  those 
of  the  sea  anemones.  In  the  warmer 
seas  there  is  a  group  of  fishes  that  live 
in  them  just  as  the  others  do  in  the 
sea  anemones.  We  often  wonder  how 
they  avoid  being  digested. 

The  Portuguese  man-of-war  is  a 
strange  creature  of  tropical  seas.  As 
usually  seen  it  appears  at  the  surface 
with  a  triangular  float  of  brilliant 
purple  or  violet  color  with  a  mass  of 
long  tentacles  hanging  below.  It  is  one 
of  the  creatures  which  the  zoologists 
call  “colonial,”  with  the  addition  of  a 
division  of  labor.  The  arms  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  creatures  very  much  like 
coral  polyps.  Some  of  them  capture 
food  for  the  whole  colony.  Others 
move  it  about,  while  others  protect  it. 
The  protection  is  by  means  of  stinging 
cells.  Each  of  these  has  a  cavity  in 
which  is  coiled  a  thread  with  a  sharp, 
.barbed  end.  The  thread  lies  in  a  bath 
of  a  very  violent  poison.  When  anything  touches 
this  part  of  the  colony  the  stinging  cells  are  broken 
and  the  thread  straightens  out  like  a  coiled  spring, 
driving  the  dart  into  the  intruder.  Bathers  are  often 
seriously  injured  by  touching  these  arms,  which 
may  be  30  to  40  ft.  long.  There  is  a  little  fish  which 
swims  among  these  tentacles,  which  are  dangerous 
to  all  other  living  creatures.  It  is  never  found  far 
from  them,  and  always  retreats  to  their  shelter 
when  attacked. 

There  is  a  whole  group  of  fishes  that  commonly 
live  in  the  shells  of  pearl  oysters,  or  in  related 
shells.  Sometimes  they  die  in  there  and  their 
bodies  are  covered  over  with  the  pearly  substance. 
Such  shells  are  often  seen  in  museums.  These  fish 
are  related  to  the  ones  that  live  in  the  sea  anemones 
and  sea  cucumbers. 

Many  fish  are  quite  sensitive  to  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature.  Goldfish  are  often  killed  by  changing  the 
water  of  the  aquarium  in  which  they  are  kept.  A 
cold  storm  from  the  north  often  kills  millions  of 
fish  .along  the  Florida  coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  We  might  expect  to  find  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
where  the  temperature  is  always  below  the  freezing 
point  of  fresh  water,  to  have  few  fish  in  it.  There 
are  not  many  species  there,  but  they  are  found  in 
immense  numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
hot  springs  in  some  parts  of  the  Southwestern 
United  States  which  are  found  well  filled  with  fish. 
The  water  at  the  surface  may  be  almost  scalding 
hot  but  the  fish  live  farther  down,  where  cooler 
water  flows  in.  Even  at  that  they  may  live  in  water 
70  degrees  warmer  than  the  place  where  we  find 
the  arctic  fish,  Alfred  c,  weed. 
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Ingredient 

ALONG  with  their  ammoniates  and 
jLjL  superphosphates  and  potash.  V-C 
Fertilizers  always  contain  a  fourth  ingre¬ 
dient.  This  is  not  a  substance  at  all,  yet 
it  makes  the  whole  mixture  good  as  to 
sources  and  blend,  as  to  contents  and 
condition.  V-C  Fertilizers  would  not  be 
the  same  without  it. 

This  fourth  ingredient,  found  in  no 
other  fertilizer  but  V-C,  is  a  priceless  one. 

It  is  ...  V-  C’s  good  name  ! 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Richmond,  Virginia 

©  V-C  Corp,,  1929 


Getting  Rid  of  the  Pond  Lily 

I  noticed  on  page  239  G.  T.  LI.  de¬ 
sired  information  on  how  to  get  rid  of 
water  lilies.  Several  years  ago  I  had  a 
small  piece  of  wet  or  swampy  low  ground 
where  lilies  took  possession,  and  my  best 
and  surest  remedy  to  get  rid  of  them  for¬ 
ever  was  to  grub  every  cluster  up  as  deep 
as  possible.  The  lilies  on  this  piece  were 
quite  thick,  but  no  decayed  vegetation  at 
the  bottom  like  the  writer  speaks  of.  If 
you  grub  them  up  deep  and  keep  the  spot 
well  drained  you  will  have  no  further 
trouble  with  this  pest.  This  would  be 
quite  a  job,  though,  in  a  15-acre  piece  of 
ground. 

If  it  is  not  an  ideal  piece  of  ground 
and  cannot  be  easily  kept  well-drained,  I 
don't  think  it  would  pay  to  bother  with 
trying  to  destroy  the  lilies  by  any  meth¬ 
od,  as  it  would  cost  more  than  the  piece 
of  land  would  be  ever  worth,  w.  H.  H. 

Virginia. 
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Roses 


INCLUDED  WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL  COST 

Four  big,  2-year-old,  field  grown, 
Evei-blooming  Roses,  Pink  Radi¬ 
ance,  Luxembourg,  American 
Beauty,  Carmine  and  Lady  Hilling- 
ton;  regular  price  76c  each. 

GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER 

To  add  many  new  friends  we  will 
send  all  four  Roses  prepaid  for  11.89, 
,  as  an  added  inducement  will  include 

without  additional  cost  one  each  Columbia 
and  American  Beauty,  white. 

5  EVERGREENS— $3.75  Postpaid 

1  Hoveyii  Arborvitae  1  Globe  Arborvitae 
1  Retinaspora  2  Pyramidal  Arborritae 

Fine  twice  transplanted  stock. 

WESTERN  MARYLAND  NURSERIES,  Westminster,  Maryland 

IO  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Blooming  size  and  New  1929  Catalog  for  a  dime. 

GEO.  G.  FOWJLEK 

Main  Street  Franklin,  N.  H. 


GLADIOLI 


100  large  bulbs,  good 
mixture,  all  bloom  this 
year.  $1. SO.  12  choice 
named  Dahlias,  unlaheled.  $1.00.  15  Uannas,  si  .00. 

1*.  D.  White.  88a  Broadway,  No.  Attleboro,  Mass. 


BIG,  STRONG 

Guaranteed 

ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  years  old,  $4.15  per  doz. 
$28  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Flowers  from  these  hushes  won  first  prize  at  the  Great 
International  Flower  Show  in  New  York  four  years  in 
succession,  1924-1928.  Get  the  bestl 
Templar;  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet;  Rapture;  Mrs. 
F.  It.  Pierson;  Briarcliff;  Commonwealth;  Ophelia; 
Columbia;  Mme.  Butterfly;  Premier;  Dble.  White 
Kilarney:  Matchless. 

RAMBLER  ROSES.— Best  varieties,  $2.15  for  six. 
$4.15  for  12.  100  for  $28.  2  and  3  years  old.  Dorothy 
Perkins ;  Crimson  Rambler :  White  Dorothy  Perkins ; 
American  Pillar;  Excelsa;  Tausendsclion. 

CLIMBING  ROSES.— 6  for  $3.15.  12  for  $6.15.  The 
finest  that  grow,  2  and  3  years  old.  Dr.  Van  Fleet; 
Silver  Moon;  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber;  Aviator  Bleriot; 
Mary  Wallace;  Climbing  American  Beauty. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— All  colors.  $1.50 
per  doz..  $11  per  100. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— The  sweetest  flower  that 
grows.  Does  well  in  shade.  Two  years  old,  £5  for  $1, 
100  for  $3. 

GLADIOLUS.  —  Reynold’s  Superb  Collection. —  A 
choice  mixture  of  the  newer  varieties.  80  for  $1,  100 
for  $3,  and  10  extra  with  each  100  order. 

ALL  POSTPAID  INSURED  DELIVERY.  —  Order 
promptly.  Shipped  at  proper  planting  time. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 
BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

REYNOLDS  FARMS,  R.F.D.  20,  Sa.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


100  Gladiolus  for  $2 


PREPAID  ANYWHERE 

But  you  must 
have  my  list 
named  varieties.  Your  success  in  garden  means  first  to 
have  good  bulbs.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

g-t  w  «niAi  jrc  Finset  Varieties.  Moderately 
JLi  JL» A V?  1  j  AJ  fj  Priced.  List  sent  on  request. 

ROCKLEDGE  GARDENS  Lexington,  Mass. 

LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI  .2S  assorted.  1  O  Dahlias, 
SI. 25.  Catalog.  GLADAIILIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls, Maxs. 
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FRUIT  ncn  non  SHRUBS  AND 
TREES  ZOUjUUU  EVERGREENS 

At  cost  of  production  to  reduce  *toek. 
Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

THE  KRIOER  NURSERIES,  107, Bristol  five.,  M1D0LEBURY,  IND. 

DClDitlO  orchards  for  you  in  a  short  time  from 
DtAnlilU  this  healthy,  hardy,  northern  stock. 
Special  to  you  now,  20—2  ft.  peach  trees  11.40,  2^  ft.  *1.80, 
3  ft.  S3;  20—3  ft.  Apple  *3, 4  ft.  *5.  Your  choice  of  varieties. 
100—2  year  No.  2  Concords  *2.  Other  varieties  and  bar¬ 
gains  Ask  those  who  bought  here  &  see  their  orchards. 
Money  baekif  not  pleased.  H. A.  Boiling  7N, Madison, O. 

Baby  Blue  Spruce 3  year’  transpl!inted^00 

Catalog  other  bargains. 


GROWERS’ 

SALES 

COMPANY’S 

Distinctive  Dozen 

A  dozen  unusual  roses  truly  distinctive  in  color,  beauty 
and  form  at  a  special  introductory  price  of  only  $5.88  ; 
regularly  catalogued  at  $1.00  each.  • 

LADY  ASHTOWN-pale  Rose;  DUCHESS 
OF  WELLINGTON  Intense  saffron  yel¬ 
low;  BRIARCLIFFE-A  fine  clear  pink; 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Luminous  flame-pink; 

MRS.  AARON  WARD— Yellow;  MME. 

BUTTERFLY— Apricot  and  gold;  ETOILE 
DE  FRANCE— Vivid  crimson:  RADIANCE 
-Carmine  pink;  K.  A.VICTORIA-White; 
fine  form:  RED  RADIANCE -Dazzling 
crimson;  MME.  EDOUARD  HER  RIOT — 

Coral-red;  SOUV.  DE  CLAUDIUS  PER¬ 
NET— The  perfect  yellow  rose. 
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DISTINCTIVE 

ROSES 


*5.89 


-  -  postpaid  any  where,  #5. 

THE  CASSEL  NURSERY.  Mantui.  Ohio 


EVElHHtEFY  SEEDLINGS  AT  WHOLESALE 

SCOTCH  PINE, 2  veal’s,  100  prepaid  *2.5(1.  Send  for 
catalogue  other  bargains.  1HE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Minlua,  Obio 


Grape  Vines 


2  YEARS  NO.  1—100  Concord,  S6; 
100  Moores  Early,  S8;  25  Caco, 

- !-  -  S4.50 ;  10  Agawam,  SI. 75;  Cal. 

Privet.  2  yr.,  18  to  24  ins.,  $3.50.  Post  or  express  paid. 
Bargain  list  free.  BA IfN II ART’S  NURSERY,  BeltavlID,  Md. 

Washington  Asparagus  Roots  *®  i?° un, w ;? 00orders 

booked.  J. D.  COOK, Fairview  Farm,  Pedricktown,N.J. 
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GROWERS’  SALES  COMPANY,  MAIN  18,  CLINTON,  N.  J. 

ADD  15c  FOR  POSTAGE.  PACKING  AND  INSURANCE 

GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36-pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
SI  .00  postpaid.  Satisf  ,ction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  K.  Y. 
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VARIETIES— GEORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Link)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  S5.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.Y, 


Early  June  Red  Raspberry  Sets 

largest,  earliest,  heaviest  yielders known.  Write  for  leaf¬ 
let  telling  what  New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
says  about  them.  LESTER  W.  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


MASTODON 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

A  Iso  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-  Name 
CERTIFIED—  Raspbt  rry.  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  roots. 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
I.?  I  f.  IIONIIEIIO  Box  88  YIN  EL  \N»,  N.  J. 


The  Nitrogen-Gathering, 
Dollar-Gathering  Crop 

Its  many  uses — as  cash  crop, 
hay,  pasture,  honey,  soil¬ 
building — and  its  heavy  growth 
make  sweet  clover  a  very  im¬ 
portant  crop.  Adapted  to  a 
wide  range  of  climate  and 
grown  on  practically  any  soil 
that  is  not  acid,  it  has  a  place 
on  every  farm. 

This  year  we  are  offering 
the  best  Sweet  Clover  seed 
that  money  will  buy.  There 
may  be  some  seed  on  the 
market  at  a  little  lower  price 
— un-hulled,  not  scarified,  not 
thoroughly  free  from  foul 
weeds — but  we  will  not  handle 
it.  Good  white  sweet  clover 
seed  goes  so  far  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  crop,  it  is 
poor  economy  to  buy  cheap 
seed  and  take 
chances  with  a 
poor  stand. 

Try  Hoffman's 
Sweet  Clover  this 
year.  It  will  pay 
you.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  ask 
for  Hoffman’s  New 
Hoffman’s  Book  on  Farm 

New  0  < 

Farm  Seed  Bock  vj66uS» 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  628,  Landisville, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 


We  offer  the  following  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  at  a  Special  Bar¬ 
gain.  These  trees  are  budded 
from  the  bearing  orchards  and  we 
are  sure  that  they  are  true-to- 
uame.  We  have  no  salesmen.  We 
sell  direct  to  you ;  that  is  wiry 
prices  are  low. 

APPLE  TREES — Baldwin,  Cortland,  Famous.  R.  I. 
Greening.  Gravensteins,  King  Porter,  Northern  Spy,  2 
and  3-years-old,  5  to  7  ft.,  $35  per  100. 

PEAR  TREES — Bartlett,  Clapps  Favorite,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Seckel,  Kiefer,  3-yr.-old,  5  to  6  ft.,  $50  per  100. 
PLUM  TREES — Burbank,  Abundance.  Satsumma. 
Lombard,  Rain  Cloud,  Slipper’s  Pride,  Damson,  3-5  r.- 
old,  5  to  7  ft.,  $35  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES  —  Elberta.  Carman, 

Belle  of  Gerogia,  J.  H.  Hale,  Roches¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Rose,  Crawford  late,  2-yr.-old, 

5  to  C  ft.,  $25  per  100.  5 

GRAPE  V I N ES— Concord,  Niagara,  Ca¬ 
tawba.  Campbell  Early,  Hartford,  Wor¬ 
den,  2  and  3-3-r.-old,  $12  per  100. 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  Dwarf  Apple  trees. 
Dwarf  pears,  4  to  5  years  old,  bearing  size. 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Strawberries  and  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs.  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants. 
Evergreens  of  all  sorts.  Get  our  price  before  you  buy. 
For  less  than  100,  look  through  our  price  list. 

QUALITY  STOCK-REASONABLE  PRICES- SERVICE 
Send  for  a  FREE  Catalog 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  C0„  Box  9000,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


Genuine  Howard  17 

Just  tile  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshlv  dug.  well  rooted,  carefully  packed  Northern 
grown  Strawberry  Plants,  100— $1.00:  1,000 — $7.25;  5,000— 
$32.50.  Jemtv  Merrill,  Mass.,  writes:— “The  plants  I 
bought  of  you*  were  the  best  1  have  ever  seen  and  yield¬ 
ed  a  more  than  satisfactory  crop.  ’  Send  for  Cultural  In- 
structione.  J  A 8.  M.  BB1  I  TON,  Chcpaehet.  R.  I. 

a.  L  DI  Brandywine,  Heritage,  Howard 

birawberrv  rlants  17.  Dunlap,  Glen  Mary,  PiOgreseive 
and  Champion,  100— *1.00;  or  send  for  list  and  puces  on 
larger  quantities.  BltliKI.ANlI  PAKM.  New  Haven,  Vermont 

Asparagus  roots  —  daiii.ia  tubf.rs 
REDYOKE  DAHLIAS,  Bound  Brook,  N._J. 

CLOVER  SEED  JIortMi;si^,*no 

Plump  blue  seed  recleaned  to  99.50  pure.  Finest  quality 
obtainable.  Also  Alsike.  Timothy,  etc.  Write  for  samples 
and  prices.  SYLEE  &  SYLER,  Nappanee,  Ind. 


i/ht  Orchard# 

For 

12  Apple  or  12  Peach  trees,  or 
6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 
10  Apple  and  2  Pear,  or 
10  Peach  and  2  Cherry  or 
Quince  or 
12  Shrubs. 

OUR  SELECTION  of  varieties;  labeled, 
true-to-name.  As  many  as  you  wart. 
By  parcel  post. 

ERNST  NURSERIES 

Box  S  Eaton.  Ohio 


Strong,  Disease  Free 

RASPBERRY  SETS 

All  Reds  -  -  -  $2.00  lor  25.  Postpaid 
All  Blacks  -  -  $2.50  lor  25.  Postpaid 

REDS 

Red  June,  Very  Early,  Large,  Hardy;  tlie  bes 
ntoney  maker,  and  Cuthbert— $3.00  per  » 

$20.00 per  1000.  Latham,  Large  Late— $4.00  pi* 
100;  $30.00  per  1000. 

BLACKS 

i  Cumberland,  Plum  Farmer,  Kansas  and  to- 
:  proved  Ohio— $3.00  per  100;  $20.00  per  1000.  *  •  • 

!  B.  express  or  freight. 

WHITE  FARM  CO  .  IONIA,  N.  V. 
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Sour  Cherries  Fail  to  Bear 

I  have  several  sour  cherry  trees  planted 
s  fillers  in  an  apple  orchard.  The  trees 
were  planted  in  1923  and  have  blossomed 
full  for  the  past  three  seasons,  but  have 
^et  practically  no  fruit.  I  practice  clean 
cultivation  and  fertilize  liberally  with 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  My  Baldwin  apple 
frees,  planted  at  the  same  time,  fruited 
last  year.  I  have  three  varieties  of  sour 
cherries  growing  together  to  assist  in  pol¬ 
lination  and  feel  sure  the  blossoms  were 
not  injured  by  frost.  Can  you  offer  any 
suggestions?  K-  w-  w- 

Norwood,  Mass. 

The  same  trouble  with  sour  cherries 
that  is  described  by  R.  W.  W.  has  been 
apparent  in  most  eastern  cherry  sections 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  No  one  seems 
to  be  certain  just  where  the  fault  lies, 
gome  have  said  lack  of  proper  weather 
for  pollination  at  blossom  time,  others 
have  said  brown  rot,  and  others  have  said 
poor  vigor.  There  is  a  feeling,  however, 
that  the  trouble  is  coupled  with  some 
form  of  late  Spring  injury  from  low  tem¬ 
peratures.  The  sour  cherry  is  supposed 
to  he  hardier  than  the  sweet  cherry,  and 
vet  the  last  three  years  out  of  five  in  some 
of  the  northern  cherry  sections  have  seen 
the  sweet  cherries  uninjured  while  the 
sour  cherries  have  been  touched.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  may  not  recur  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  it  has  been  so  regular  in  recent 
years  that  growers  are  becoming  con¬ 
cerned. 

All  that  you  can  do  is  to  keep  the  trees 
in  good  vigor,  as  you  are  doing,  so  that 
when  conditions  are  favorable  for  a  set 
of  fruit,  you  may  make  up  for  what  you 
have  lost.  Undoubtedly  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  have  thought  this  matter  over  and 
may  have  some  suggestions  to  offer. 

H.  B.  T. 


Valuing'  Destroyed  Orchard 
Trees 

In  the  Spring  of  1923  I  set  50  Jona¬ 
than  and  50  Delicious  trees,  and  the 
following  Spring  I  set  50  McIntosh,  25 
Wealthy,  25  more  Delicious,  and  300 
peach  trees,  consisting  of  100  each  of 
Elberta,  Fitzgerald  and  Rochester.  A 
new  highway  is  to  be  built  across  my 
land,  and  will  destroy  nearly  all  of  this 
setting  of  five  and  six-year-old  trees. 
What  is  the  value  per  free  of  apple  at 
five  and  six  years  and  peach  at  five 
years?  Trees  were  set  in  Alfalfa  sod,  and 
have  been  mulched  and  well  cared  for, 
and  have  made  excellent  growth.  Will 
you  give  me  your  estimate  of  value? 

Buchanan,  Mich.  f.  w. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  this  old 
and  difficult  question,  and  that  is  to  sit 
around  the  table  with  the  local  committee 
of  appraisers  and  talk  the  proposition 
over  frankly  and  fairly.  There  has  been 
an  arbitrary  figure  set  for  $1  for  each 
year’s  good  growth,  but  this  is  just  a 
tentative  figure  to  shoot  at.  In  actual 
practice  there  is  no  arbitrary  figure  of 
value  which  will  answer  even  a  majority 
of  the  questions  raised.  The  question  of 
variety,  market  price,  condition  of  the 
orchard,  frost  injury,  and  a  hundred 
other  things  enter  to  so  complicate  the 
situation  as  to  make  it  unwise  even  to 
hazard  a  guess  upon  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  vigorous  orchard  in  a  frost  pocket  might 
have  no  real  value  whatsoever,  while  a 
less  vigorous  one  at  higher  altitude  might 
be  highly  profitable.  Someone  has  sug¬ 
gested  paying  on  the  basis  of  tree  caliper, 
but  try  to  work  out  a  standard  and  you 
shortly  find  yourself  handling  exceptions 
and  no  rule.  The  answer  seems  unsatis¬ 
factory,  but  there  is  nothing  to  take  the 
place  of  an  honest  effort  to  get  together 
with  the  committee  and  determine  what 
the  value  shall  be.  *-  h.  b.  t. 


Celeriac  or  Knob  Celery 

M  ould  you  tell  me  liow  and  when  t 
Hunt  and  raise  celery  knobs?  Do  yo 
.lust  plant  the  seed  or  do  you  have  t 

raise  the  plants  first  and  then  set  thee 
°ut?  H  F  K 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Feleriac  is  grown  the  same  as  celery, 
onljr  it  is  not  blanched.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  drills  a  foot  apart 
M'out  April  20  to  30.  Roll  the  ground 
" !l  1  baud  roller  before  striking  out 
rows’  -s«  they  will  be  all  the  same 
H  pth.  Cover  seed  about  %  in.  deep. 
Transplant  plants  about  July  1  in  rows 
-  ^  •  apart,  6  in.  apart  in  row.  Pull 
i(l  cut  tops  off  last  of  October,  store 
[u  <e*,ar  aud  cover  roots  with  sand  to 
cep  them  from  wilting. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


B. 


De//c/oi/s 
Trees 
/rom 

Barnes  Bros. 

"piCHARED”  Delicious!  This 
JCv  wonderful  new  variety  has  the 
same  distinctive  shape,  the  same 
firm  texture  —  and  all  the  famous 
flavor — of  the  Delicious.  Ity  addi¬ 
tion,  "Richared”  colors  earlier  and 
can  be  picked  firmer.  It  ripens 
with  a  beautiful  deep  red  color  that 
is  the  marvel  of  fruit  growers  — 
and  fruit  buyers  —  everywhere. 
"Richared”  Delicious  promises  to  be 
a  most  profitable  apple  for  the  fruit 
grower.  Buy  your  trees  now  from 
the  original  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  — 
the  Northeastern  headquarters  for 
this  fine  new  Delicious  variety.  You 
are  assured  of  the  same  dependable 
service  for  which  The  Barnes  Bros. 
Nursery  has  been  known  to  fruit 
growers  for  almost  four  decades. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 


Established  1890 


South  Haven 

THE  PEACH  SUPREME 


THE  VOICE  OF  AUTHORITY 


L 

Prof.  H.  B.  Tukey  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  in  his  report  of  the  Seventy-Fourth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the’ New  York  State  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  January  16th  to  18th,  1929 — comments  on  one 
variety  of  peach — and  one  only — with  this  significant  notation : 

“The  SOUTH  HAVEN  Peach  was  reported 
to  be  doing  well  in  Western  New  York.” 

This  comment  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  issue 
of  February  2nd,  1929 — Page  156 — Column  3. 

As  introducers  of  SOUTH  HAVEN — The  Peach  Supreme — 
we  go  on  record  that  wherever  SOUTH  HAVEN  has  been 
planted — that  it  has  grown  well — it  has  produced  well 
and  coming  in  as  it  does— eighteen  days  ahead  of  Elberta — it 
supplies  a  market  that  insures  big  profits. 

Full  information  about  SOUTH  HAVEN — The  Peach 
Supreme — also  Greening’s  Super-Selected  Strains — upon  re¬ 
quest — A  Post  Card  will  bring  it. 


FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
•nd  ROSE  BUSHES 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each  $20.00  per  KM). 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  feet,  20c  each;  2  to  3Vz  feet,  15c  each; 
$10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100. 

2  years,  15c  each.  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and 
guaranteed  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Catalog  FREE. 

“The  Home  of  Good 


BORN  1850 


STILL  GROWING 


The  Greening  Nurseries 
are  the  introducers  and 
sole  distributors  of  the 
genuine  SOUTH  HAVEN 
PEACH.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  its  season 
which  is  approximately  18 
days  earlier  than  Elberta. 


The  GENUINE  SUPER- 
SELECTED  SOUTH 
HAVEN  CAN  BE 
OBTAINED  ONLY 
FROM  US. 

Reliable 

Representatives 

Wanted 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 


The  Greening  Nursery  Co. 

Monroe,  Michigan 
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IT'S  A  WONDER 


Earliest  Tomato 
Ever  Introduced 

Perfect  Fruit 

ICO  Days  from  Plant¬ 
ing.  Pkt.  15c;  14  oz. 
75c;  Z2  oz.  $1.35;  oz. 
$2.50 


Money  Saving 


Catalogue  sent  on  request,  listing  the  choicest 
Vegetable,  Flower  Seeds,  Roses.  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Perennials.  Don’t  he  without  it. 

Don’t  Delay — Order  Today 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

BOX  4,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


WHAT  OCR 
CUSTOMERS  SAY 

South  Elliot.  Oct.  IS,  1928 
Every  G.egory  Tomato 
plant  yon  sent  me  turned 
out  fine.  1  want  some  of 
the  same  seed  next  year 
Took  first  prize  at  the 
Grange  Fair,  they  sure 
were  a  handsome  sight,  the 
Judges  said  there  is  no  need 
of  a  second  look.  1 l  speaks 
good  for  the  Gregory  To¬ 
mato.  Have  had  Gregory's 
seed  for  35  years;  keep  lip 
the  good  name. 

W  J.  LEACH. 


THE  WORLD 
HAS  NOT 
PRODUCED  A 
BETTER  TOMATO 


GREGORY’S  HONEST  SEEDS 


C^S^CP^ 

NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  RUSSETS— PRINCE  EHWARD  ISEAND  COB- 
BEERS  AND  MOUNTAINS — NEW  YORK  RUSSETS  AND  RURAES 

High-Yielding  Strains— Officially  Inspected  and  Certified. 

Let  us  quote  prices  on  your  requirements  of  potatoes  and  other  farm  seeds. 

Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N,  Y. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


RCKFiFS^SEEDS 


QUALITY 

through  and  through! 

EVERY  package  of  seeds  that  carries 
the  Rohrer  name  is  a  package  of 
100%  quality  seeds.  Carefully  recleaned 
and  tested  for  purity,  vigor  and  high 
germination.  You  are  assured  of  the 
finest  crops  possible  when  you  sow 
Rohrer’s  Sure-Pay  Seeds.  Send  for 
samples. 

We  make  no  charge  for  bags  and  pay 
all  freight  expenses. 


Alfalfa 

Clovere 

Grasses 

Timothy 


Seed  Oata 
Seed  Corn 
Field  Peas 
Garden  Seeda 


T\OHR£RS 

r  ABM -MCA  ROE  M  ft  TTT9 

To  the  left  is  pictured  our 

Spring  1929  Catalog.  From 
cover  4o  cover  it  is  full  of 

facts  that  will  interest  you. 
Write  for  it  today  1 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 
Box  6  Smoketown, 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

_ _ 

WEST  BRANCH  SWEEPSTAKE 

CORN 


FOR  SALE 

With  90%  or  better  germination  guaranteed 
Write  lor  prices  and  particulars  lo  the 
West  Branch  Co-operative  Seed  Growers  Ass’n 
Montgomery,  Pennsylvania 


Make  More  Money  from  Cabbage 


CAREFUL  growers  write  me  they  are  get¬ 
ting  18  to  20  tons  of  cabbage  per  acre. 
My  book  told  them  how.  Now  they  are 
cashing  in  big.  You  can  do  as  well.  Secret 
is  knowing  how  to  pick  seed  and  handle 
crop  Send  name  and  address  now;  1 11 

mail  the  book  free.  _  _ _ 

M.  KL1TG0RD,  Importer,  Box  R,  Lima.  N.  Y. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants. 
Wakefields.  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Copenhagen,  Gold¬ 
en  Acre.  Postpaid:  500,  Si. 50:  1000,  $2.50.  Ex¬ 
press  paid:  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.15;  5000,  $9.40. 
Early  Tomato,  Pepper.  Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant 
later,  write.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.»  Tifton*  Ga. 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers  and  Rural  Russets 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS,  Box  400,  TCLLY,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Sreen  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurats  and 
Russot  Rurals— College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO  OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS’N  INC.,  Utica,  N,  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler — Carman  No.  3 

Save  Money— Buy  Direct  from  Grower 
N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N,  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Strictly  first-class,  large  size  and  well  rooted.  51.00 
per  thousand  f.  o.  b.  here.  Mention  variety  wanted. 

GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO.  .  TYTY.GA. 


Grow 


The  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  you  would 
like  to  see  growing  in 
your  garden  or  on  your 
farm — read  all  about 
them  in  Burpee’s 
Annual  Garden  Book 
This  is  the  catalog 
that  tells  the  plain 
truth  about  the  Best 
Seeds  That  Grow.  It 
describes  the  Burpee 
Quality  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
and  Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of 

Burpee’s  Annual. 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Surpee  Buildings,  Box  113,  Philadelphia 


food  see 

Grown  from  Selected  Stocks 

New  crop,  tested  seeds  sure  to  produce.  Sold  for 
59 years  to  satisfied  customers.  Prices  reasonable. 
FREE  extra  packages  with  every  order. 
FREE — Large  catalog  with  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  145  S.  First  St,  Rockford,  III. 

BLUEBERRIES 

Larger  Than  a  Wedding  Ring 

Selected  and  bred  for  large,  delicious, 
crispy  smooth  berries,  and  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive,  beautiful  bushes.  Strong, 
healthy  plants,  true  to  name — 
Aristocrats  for  your  garden 

Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  INC. 
Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

WHITESBOG,  NEW  JERSEY 


OATS 

SENSATION — -One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Com,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

You  should  use  our  FROSTPROOF  cabbage  plants  and 
get  your  early  cabbage  in  the  market  two  to  three 
weeks  earlier  than  you  could  by  using  home  grown 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Fiat  Dutch.  Plants  are  fine  this  season  and  we 
are  offering  them  at  the  iow  price  of  $1.00  per  1.000  or 
lots  of  10,000  and  over  at  90c  per  1,000  by  express  f.  o.  b. 
here,  or  $2.00  per  1,000  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  Money 
with  order.  Let  us  book  your  order  now.  Full  count 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  M.  Gibson  Co.  Yongcs  Island.  S.  C. 


Cabbage  Plants — Now  Ready 

My  frostproof  Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and 
Charlestown  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post 
postpaid:  500— *1.25,  1000— *2.25.  Express:  1000— 
Sl.OO,  5,000— *4.60,  10,000— *7.50.  Bermuda  Onion 
plants  same  prices  as  Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped 
in  moss  and  shipped  promptly.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  TIFTON,  GA. 


Apple  Dusting  Questions 

What  results  can  be  expected  and 
what  dust  should  be  used  to  produce 
reasonably  clean  apples?  Our  orchard 
is  small,  consisting  of  York  Imperial, 
Northern  Spy,  Rome,  Smokehouse, 
Yellow  Transparent,  and  Sheepnose. 
The  trees  are  in  fair  condition,  but 
have  never  been  sprayed  or  dusted. 
How  much  dust  is  to  be  used  for  a  25- 
ft.  tree?  How  many  times  should  it  be 
applied?  Does  dusting  have  any  effect 
toward  scale  control?  Has  the  Cort¬ 
land  apple  been  tried  out  any  in  this 
locality  —  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Trenton?  c.  m.  r. 

Newtown,  Pa. 

Dust  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give 
as  good  control  as  the  liquid,  but  it 
will  do  some  good.  ‘  Dust  is  best  when 
used  as  a  supplementary  material  in 
conjunction  with  the  liquid  spray.  If 
you  must  rely  upon  dust,  use  a  90-10 
dust  when  the  buds  are  in  cluster,  90 
lbs.  sulphur  to  10  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead. 
If  the  period  between  then  and  petal 
fall  is  wet,  make  a  second  application. 
If  the  weather  is  fair,  however,  the 
second  dusting  may  be  deferred  until 
calyx  time ;  that  is,  when  the  petals 
have  fallen  but  before  the  calyx  cups 
have  closed,  using  a  90-10  dust  with  a 
two  per  cent  nicotine  content.  Dust 
will  not  control  scale.  Use  about  3 
lbs.  of  dust  to  the  tree  for  good  results. 

The  Cortland  apple  is  better  suited 
to  regions  where  McIntosh  does  well. 
There  are  a  few  localities  at  good  alti¬ 
tude  in  your  general  region  where 
Cortland  has  done  well,  but  you  will 
do  better  to  keep  clear  of  it  until  you 
find  someone  in  your  locality  who 
has  fruited  it.  Or,  better  yet,  try  a 
single  tree  yourself.  Your  section  is 
too  far  south  to  warrant  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  planting  it  yet. 

H.  B.  T. 


Maliner  Kren  Horseradish 

Will  you  give  me  information  as  to  the 
successful  growing  of  Maliner  Kren  horse¬ 
radish?  I  intend  to  plant  an  acre  or 
more,  believing  m.v  land  is  suitable  for  it, 
low,  moist,  but  not  springy.  How  must 
the  roots  be  conditioned  to  sell?  I  am 
familiar  with  preparing  it  for  the  local 
market,  but  think  this  would  not  be  right 
for  wholesale.  Do  you  consider  this  a 
better  paying  crop  than  tobacco?  I  grow 
tobacco  also.  Is  there  any  other  crop 
which  you  would  feel  a  profitable  cash 
crop  adaptable  to  this  locality,  which  is 
not  overproduced,  such  as  potatoes 
were  this  year?  I  have  about  three  acres 
of  strawberries,  about  seven  acres  of  to¬ 
bacco,  two  acres  truck,  and  include  one 
or  1  y2  acres  of  horseradish,  %  acre  of 
peas,  about  V2  acre  of  black  raspberries. 
Should  I  encourage  larger  plantings  of 
these  items,  or  can  you  recommend  a 
new?  I  have  considerably  more  land  with 
different  soils  and  grade,  high  and  low, 
heavy  and  shaly,  with  north  or  south 
exposure.  j.  M.  K. 

J.  M.  K.’s  ground  for  horseradish  is 
right  if  not  soggy  and  sour.  The  soil 
should  be  prepared  the  same  as  for  a  crop 
of  potatoes.  Plow  furrows  about  10  in. 
deep,  3  ft.  apart,  place  the  cuttings  about 
12  in.  apart  in  furrow  and  about  3  in. 
below  level  of  soil.  After  filling  in  fur¬ 
rows  with  riding  cultivator  sow  one  ton 
of  fertilizer  per  acre,  running  7-10-6. 
Where  the  cuttings  are  planted,  after 
sowing  fertilizer  on  top  of  rows,  harrow 
twice  and  level  with  plank.  Keep  weeder 
or  harrow  running  once  a  week  until 
shoots  are  an  inch  high,  then  use  spike 
tooth  cultivator  so  as  to  run  close  to 
shoots  without  covering  them  with  soil. 

The  roots  are  prepared  for  market  by 
washing  them  in  a  tub,  using  a  stubby 
broom.  They  are  shipped  in  bags  or  bar¬ 
rels.  The  price  has  averaged  about  6c 
per  lb.  for  the  last  few  years ;  five  tons 
per  acre  would  give  you  about  $600. 
Never  having  grown  tobacco,  I  cannot 
tell  how  that  compares  in  value. 

As  for  enlarging  your  acreage  of  crops 
mentioned,  that  must  be  determined  by 
the  facility  you  have  in  taking  care  of  an 
increased  acreage  and  the  returns  from 
the  different  crops.  I  would  keep  a  strict 
account  of  expenses  attached  to  each 
crop,  and  also  the  amount  sold ;  that 
would  give  you  an  idea  of  whether  to  en¬ 
large  paying  crops  and  cut  out  losing 
ones.  The  market  is  also  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  It  is  much  better  to  grow  crops 
that  sell  readily  than  crops  of  which  you 
have  to  urge  the  sale.  wm.  perkins. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1929  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  todayf  oryour  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp.’ 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 


—  —  —  icqucab, 

F  W  Tnwncpnd  &  0LD  RELIABLE  NURSERIES 

D.  Vf.  lownsena  «  sons  25  Vine  St.f  Salisbury,  Md. 

See  Back  Cover  Page  March  2nd 


Save  Money 


and  Crate,.  Boy  at  factory 
prices  and  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS.  Write  for  free 
catalog  NOW. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


Berry  Plants 

37  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 

Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen¬ 
tals  our  specialty.  Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 

New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Latham  Red  Raspberry,  finest  that  grows 
New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry 
New  Kette  Peach,  best  to  follow  Eiberta 
Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Cat- 
„  alog  N0.P35  Copy  fret  on  request. 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS.  New  Carlisle,  Okie 


Mastodon 

100  tor  $2.25;  250  for  $1.25;  500  for  $7.50;  $15.00  per  l,OOo! 
Premier,  Big  Joe  and  Wm.  Belt,  $4.60  per  1,000;  6,000, 
$20.00.  Lupton  and  Cooper,  $5.00  per  1,000;  5,000,  $22.50 
collect.  500  at  the  1000  rate.  Order  direct  or  send  for 
free  catalogue.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Our  18th  Annual  Bargain  Book  of  guaranteed  berry 
plants,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  and  bulbs;  including 
MASTODON  Everbearing  Strawberry,  sent  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices.  SPECIAL — 250  Mixed  Gladiolus  (bnlblets) 
postpaid  for  25c.  J.N.R0KELY  S  SON,  Bos  IQ,  BRIDGEMAN,  MICH. 


STRAWBERRY  DLANTS 

L/  MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  *2.50  1  PER  lOOO 

B.  L.  Smith,  of  Pa.,  says,  “1  picked  60  bushels  of  berries 
from  1300  of  your  plants”.  Catalog  free. 

C.  8.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

“ Better  plants  for  less  money” 


Raspberries-Strawberries-Shrubs-Etc. 

Latham  and  Herbert  Raspberries,  Howard  17  and  Masto¬ 
don  Strawberries,  Washington  Asparagus.  Other  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc.  All  guaranteed. 
Priceslow.  Listfree.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y'. 


STRAWBERRY  PL  ANTS— Chesapeakes,  Premier,  Kel¬ 
loggs’  Beauty,  all  standard  varieties  for  less  money. 
Catalog  free.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  S  SONS.  Willards.  Maryland 


Clvauiliaani  Dl/tnlo  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

otrawDerry  riants  basil  ferry,  Georgetown,  n«i. 


^GRAPE-VINES 

66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine  Descriptive  cata¬ 
logues.  West  Hill  Nurseries  Inc.,  Box  10  Fredonia,  N.T- 


Send  Xo  Money — C.  O.  D. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

All  varieties  now  ready.  500 — 65c,  1,000—  *1.00,  5,000— 
*4.50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CD.,  Tilton,  Gu. 


Certified  Heavyweight  Potatoes  free  from  diseased 

yield  324  bushels  per  acre.  RATH  BROS.,  Mttaford,  N.  Y. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices,  "e 

pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnsville.  N.Y. 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  lo  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  lo  40  ft . 2Tc  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound ;  l-o 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Crops 
That  Pay 

rpORREST  Alpha-Barley — A  medium 

r  tall,  stiff-strawed.  two-rowed  variety 
— especially  desirable  to  sow  with  oats 
for  growing  a  mixed  crop.  For  the  past 
14  years  a  consistently  high  yielding 
variety  at  Cornell  University. 

Forrest  Soy  Beans — The  Wilson — a 
small  seeded  variety  with  fine  stems, 
matures  late,  is  excellent  for  green 
manure,  silage  and  hay.  The  Manchu 
has  large  seeds  and  coarse  stems;  ma¬ 
tures  early,  may  be  grown  for  silage, 
alone,  or  in  mixture  with  corn. 

Forrest  Gold  Standard  Sweet  Clover 
—An  excellent  milk  producer  and  the 
best  pasturage  grown.  Thrives  in  al¬ 
most  any  climate  or  soil  condition.  Its 
deep  tap  root  stores  up  reserve  food, 
enabling  plant  to  make  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth  early  in  the  spring. 
Scarified  seed. 

Your  truck  garden  can  be  more 
profitable  if  you  sow  Forrest's  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds.  Purity  and  germinating 
dualities  tested  by  years  of  successful 
crops.  We  also  handle  everything  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  R-6  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Our  31st  Seed  Annual 
Now  Ready 
Send  for 
Your  Copy. 
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MALONEY’S  Guaranteed 


— £or  Best  Fruit,  Biggest 
Crops,  Highest  Prices! 

LARGE,  brilliant  red,  full-flavored  Montmorencies 
are  always  wanted  for  domestic  and  commercial  can¬ 
ning.  T  rees  grow  rapidly,  bear  heavily,  resist  disease. 

Buying  Maloney  Montmorencies  you  get  hardy  stock, 
guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name,  sure  to  thrive,  at 
grower’s  price!  Special  discounts  for  early  orders. 

Free  Nursery  Book  Describes 
1000  Guaranteed  Varieties 

—fruits,  roses,  shrubs,  perennials,  ornamentals— every¬ 
thing  needed  for  pleasurable,  profitable  gardening.  Nat¬ 
ural  color  illustrations.  Tells  how  to  plant  successfully. 
Write  for  it  today. 

Prepaid  Deliveries — See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

82  Main  Street _ Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  for  45  YEARS 


FRUIT  TREES 


Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  for 
trueness -to-name  by  Dr.  J.K.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass 

SPECIAL-HOME  PLANTERS 

Save  time 
with  our  ex- 
t  r a  large 
trees.  Also 
roses,  shrub¬ 
bery,  ever¬ 
greens,  etc. 

Send  for  complete  new  list— Free 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 
Of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  102,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Hot  connected  with  any  other  “ Barnes ”  company 


t  FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

3—4  ft.  Apple  25e;  3  ft.  Peach  16c  each  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed-  vVe  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Tree:;  ttc — in  fact 
I  our  Free  1929  catalog  has  every- 
,  thing  fo i  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn./vpfjc 
Allen’s  Nursery  4  Seed  House  /  ‘ 

Box  11,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Selected  Trees, 
Plants  and  Shrubs 

A  complete  assortment- 
hardy  and  northern-grown 
Write  for  1929  Catalog 

“WesthastheBest”  Lock  Box  1 40 


OHIO 


NUT  CROPS 

I-earn  why.  Read 
lue  Nut  Grower.” 


The  North’s  future  soil  production. 
Progressive  farmers  are  planting 
groves  of  improved  grafted  nut  trees. 
“Save  America’s  Nut  Heritage”  and 

JOHN  W.  HERSHET,  NutI  rees,  Downing  town,  Pa. 


1  ’  C.  O.  D. 

frostproof 


t  . . CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLAN 

s'itvi  Iai'ietifcs  now  ready.  500— 65c,  1.000— *1, 

,UW~ *4.60,  FARMERS  PLANT  CO,  Tifton,  G 


Give  the  Robin  His  Due 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  from  a 
daily  paper  in  regard  to  robins.  I 
thought  you  might  find  something  in 
the  article  that  might,  enlighten  you 
on  the  subject.  Some  people  do  not 
seem  to  give  the  birds  credit  for*what 
good  they  do,  hut  only  look  on  the  side 
of  the  waste  of  a  few  berries  or  cher¬ 
ries,  the  loss  of  which  would  not  go 
far  toward  the  good  they  do  in  destroy¬ 
ing  bugs  and  worms.  f.  e.  s. 

We  are  willing  to  give  the  robin 
credit  for  all  his  good  acts  and  his 
cheerful  song,  which  we  now  hear 
shortly  after  five  in  the  morning.  The 
article  mentioned,  however,  emphasizes 
the  alleged  fact  that  a  robin  can  “eat 
more  than  sixty  earthworms  daily.” 
This  is  the  least  creditable  of  his  work, 
as  the  common  earthworm  is  a  soil 
builder  and  improver.  But  we  have 
seen  robins  eat  June  bugs,  which  is  a 
much  better  performance,  as  they  are 
the  adult  of  the  white  grub,  which 
robins  are  always  on  the  alert  for  when 
brought  to  light  with  the  plow  or  spade. 


Quince  Blossom-blight 

Five  years  ago  I  purchased  a  quince 
tree  from  a  reliable  dealer.  This  tree 
has  never  borne  fruit,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  grow  very  much.  Last  Spring  it  was 
covered  with  blossoms,  but  upon  looking 
over  the  .tree  later  they  had  withered  and 
dropped  off  so  that  there  was  no  sign 
of  a  quince.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this? 

Seymour,  Conn.  j.  w.  B. 

It  is  only  a  guess  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  trouble  is  being  caused  by  blossom- 
blight,  yet  the  symptoms  are  very  similar 
and  J.  W.  B.  can  check  over  his  experi¬ 
ences  to  see  whether  or  not  they  agree. 
In  the  case  of  blossom  blight,  which  is 
caused  by  the  fire-blight  organism,  the 
blossoms  wither  and  dry  up  shortly  after 
the  petals  have  fallen.  In  many  cases 
the  disease  runs  down  into  the  twigs  or 
spurs  from  the  blossoms,  and  in  this  way 
enters  the  wood  of  the  tree  to  cause  even 
more  serious  injury.  Control  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult,  depending  more  upon  the  weather 
and  good  fortune  than  upon  any  carefully 
laid  plan.  It  will  help,  however,  to  go 
over  the  tree  every  few  days  during  the 
growing  season  and  break  off  the  blighted 
twigs  and  spurs.  Then  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  all  the  cankers  should  be  cut  out  so 
as  not  to  supply  a  source  for  renewed  in¬ 
fection  the  following  Spring.  H.  B.  T. 


The  Pea  Weevil 

When  do  the  little  bugs  get  into  the 
seeds  of  the  peas?  We  used  to  dry  the 
peas,  but  found  nearly  every  one  had  a 
little  hole  in  them.  How  may  this  be 
prevented?  p.  y. 

Hast  Islip,  N.  Y. 

The  pea  weevil  is  the  most  serious 
enemy  of  the  field  or  garden  pea  in  the 
warmer  latitudes  of  this  country,  say, 
from  Long  Island  southward  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  small  adult  gray  weevils 
appear  on  the  vines  when  the  peas  come 
into  bloom,  and  deposit  their  eggs  on  the 
outside  of  the  pods.  Each  egg  is  attached 
to  the  pod  by  a  peculiar  sticky  secretion 
which  turns  white  when  it  dries.  When 
the  tiny  white  grub  hatches  from  the  egg 
it  gnaws  a  very  small  hole  through  the 
wall  of  the  pod  and  then  burrows  into 
one  of  the  fresh  green  peas.  There  is 
never  more  than  one  grub  in  a  pea. 
Farther  south  many  of  the  grubs  will 
become  grown  and  change  to  weevils 
which  will  leave  the  peas  in  late  July 
and  August.  But  in  the  North  the 
weevils  remain  in  the  peas  all  Winter, 
emerging  in  the  following  Spring. 

In  order  to  hold  this  pest  in  check 
weevil-infested  peas  should  never  be 
planted  in  the  Spring.  In  order  to  get 
the  weevils  out  of  the  peas  the  seed  may 
be  held  over  to  the  second  season  in  a 
tight  box.  By  that  time  all  of  the  weevils 
will  have  emerged  from  the  peas,  and 
will  have”  died. 

Infested  peas  may  also  be  fumigated 
with  carbon  bisulphide.  The  peas  may 
be  placed  in  a  tight  barrel  and  a  half 
teacupful  of  carbon  bisulphide  poured  in 
a  tin  dish  and  set  on  top  of  the  seeds 
after  which  the  barrel  should  be  covered 
with  one  or  two  moist  newspapers  and 
one  or  two  old  blankets  in  order  to  keep 
the  gas  confined.  The  peas  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  for  three  or  four  days  by 
which  time  the  gas  will  have  killed  the 
weevils. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  is  inflammable  and  explosive  and 
one  should  not  come  near  the  peas,  under 
treatment,  with  a  light  or  fire  of  any 
kind— lantern,  candle,  cigar,  pipe,  etc. 

GLENN  w.  HERRICK. 


DICKINSONS 


Farm  seeds 


There  is  a  Pine  Tree 
Dealer  near  you — 
get  his  prices 


You 
need 
good  seeds 

to  grow  good  ^ 
crops.  The  Pine 
Tree  Sign  is  the  Sign 
of  Good  Crops  because 
Dickinson’s  PineTree 
Clovers,  Timothy,  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  other  farm 
seeds  are  re-cleaned, 
of  known  origin, 
put  up  in 
sealed  bags 
spy  for  your 


protec¬ 

tion. 


SEED 
FARMS 

Over  1,000  Acres 

in  the  famous  Genesee  Valley  Country, 

the  center  of  the  Seed  Growing  Industry 

of  the  Empire  State. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

ONE  QUALITY — tlie  highest  grade  obtainable. 

ONE  PRICE — the  lowest  consistent  with  the  best 
money  can  buy. 

ALFALFA,  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY  SEEDS  from 

the  cold  Northwest,  99.50%  pure  or  better. 

DIBBLE’S  RECLEANED  TIMOTHY  and  Alsike 
Natural  Mixture,  and  Alsike  and  White  Clover 
Natural  Mixture,  the  Seeding  Bargains  of  the 
year. 

SEED  OATS,  Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Peas,  Soy 
Beans,  Buckwheat,  Seed  Corn,  in  fact 

Everything  lor  (he  Farm” 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES,  12  varieties,  best 
by  test,  as  a  result  of  field  trials  on  our  own 
farms.  Nothing  better  at  any  price  and  you 
can  afford  to  buy  from  us  as  we  ship  direct  to 
you. 

Dibble* a  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and 
Complete  Price  Liat  FREE 

Address:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Catalog  FREE 
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Takes  the  “Guess”  Out 
of  Fruit  Growing 

THIS  handsome  book  tells  how,  in  1928,  over  90,000 
of  the  million  Kelly  Trees  were  certified  to  be 
True-to- Name”  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  whose  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears.  Contains  much  valuable,  helpful 
fruit-growing  information. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Kellys’  Trees.  All  are 
propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  on 
piece  roots— which  means  better  and  larger  crops. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  "1929  Kelly  Catalog 
showing  fruit  in  color,  and  low  prices.  Then  order 
soon  to  insure  getting  your  share  of  our  guaranteed 
True-to-Name"  stock.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

180  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


\ 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Killing  Thistles 


In  1889  I  bought  a  pasture  of  30  acres 
heavily  seeded  to  Canada  thistles,  with 
very  little  grass  growing  on  it.  A  man 
told  me  to  cut  them  when  the  stems  were 
hollow,  four  or  live  inches  from  the 
ground,  leaving  the  stalks  standing 
straight,  and  when  it  rained  the  water 
would  till  the  hollow  stalks  and  kill  them. 
I  watched  for  them  to  grow  hollow  and 
it  nroved  a  short  time  before  the  seed  gets 
fully  developed,  ready  to  fly  in  the  air. 
There  were  10  head  of  young  cattle  in 
the  pasture  when  I  started  with  three 
men  with  scythes  to  cut  the  thistles.  The 
weather  was  hot,  the  thistles  wilted 
rapidly,  the  cattle  tasted  and  ate  them 
about  as  fast  as  we  cut  them,  before  they 
became  hard  and  dry. 

The  three  men  were  a  week  cutting 
them,  the  land  being  stony.  The  second 
year  it  took  three  men  two  days ;  the 
third  year  about  two  hours.  For  more 
than  35  years  I  have  had  no  thistles  in 
this  pasture.  H-  p* 

Pittsford,  Vt. 


Control  of  the  Adult 
Japanese  Beetle 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  finds 
that  plants  and  trees  can  be  sprayed  with 
an  arsenical  poison  and  be  successfully 
protected  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Japanese  beetle.  From  the  standpoint  ot 
the  production  of  fruit  or'  protection  ot 
shade  trees,  this  insect  does  not  offer  a 
menace  which  cannot  be  prevented  or 
controlled.  To  prevent  injury  by  Japa¬ 
nese  beetles  or  other  leaf  eaters,  the 
foliage  should  be  sprayed  with  a  mixture 
of  3  lbs.  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  and 
2  lbs.  of  flour  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Mix 
the  arsenate  of  lead  and  flour  dry,  then 
add  water  to  make  a  paste,  dilute  and 
strain  into  the  spray  tank.  In  order  to 
protect  the  foliage  and  fruit  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Japanese  beetle,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  spray  applied  before  the 
plants  become  infested.  The  exact  time 
for  doing  this  varies  somewhat  with  the 

season.  , 

In  general  this  spray  should  be  applied 
in  Southeastern  New  York  about  July  1. 
Should  heavy  rains  occur  and  much  of 
the  spray  be  washed  off.  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  repeat  the  application  10  days  or 
two  weeks  after  the  first  spraying,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  coat  of  poison  on 
the  fruit  and  foliage.  In  order  to  protect 
the  plants  and  control  the  beetles,  the 
spraying  must  be  thoroughly  done.  It  is 
of  particular  importance  to  cover  all  por¬ 
tions  of  the  foliage  in  or  near  the  top  ot 
the  tree,  since  the  beetles  first  attack  the 
upper  and  outer  portions  of  the  plant.  _ 

If  the  tender  foilage  of  peach  trees  is 
to  be  sprayed,  the  poisons  should  be  ap- 
plied  one-half  the  strength  above  men¬ 
tioned.  C.  H-  ZIMMER. 

Supervisor  Japanese  Beetle  Control, 
New  York  State. 


Garden  Tools 

This  is  a  good  time  to  look  up  the 
garden  tools  and  so  have  them  in  good 
order  when  required,  saving  time  in 
the  busy  season.  Even  such  a  thing 
as  a  pocket  knife  may  be  made  much 
more  valuable  by  knowing  just  how 
to  get  the  most  use  out  of  it.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  a  knife  should  be  tempered 
hard  enough  to  take  a  good  razor  edge 
if  required  but  not  hard  enough  to  be 
brittle,  and  this  temper  is  not  always 
obtained  in  a  very  cheap  knife.  It  is 
therefore  better  to  obtain  good  steel 
a  d  only  one  blade  than  ornamenta¬ 


tion  and  blades  that  are  prhaps  never 
used. 

In  grafting,  budding  and  propa¬ 
gating  a  thin  blade  with  a  keen  smooth 
edge  is  best,  while  for  rough  orchard 
work  a  heavier  blade  with  coarser 
edge  (joes  the  work  well  enough.  A 
carborundum  stone  of  fine  grain  will 
do  to  sharpen  on  for  the  latter  work 
and  for  the  fine  work  of  grafting, 
propagating,  etc.,  the  knife  should  be 
honed  against  the  edge  like  a  razor. 
Garden  hoes  of  the  ordinary  kind 
should  be  sharpened  or  filed  on  the  in¬ 
side  edge,  the  outside  generally  being 
self-sharpening.  Spades  and  shovels, 
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however,  should  be  sharpened  or 
ground  on  the  outside  edge  or  oppo¬ 
site  way  to  the  hoe.  All  tools  should 
be  kept  clean  and  bright,  and  not  put 
away  rusty  or  wet.  Keeping  them  in 
good  order  will  not  only  pay  well,  but 
they  will  last  much  longer  and  do 
better  work.  H.  w.  hales. 


More  than  513,000,000  tons  of  soil  are 
being  washed  out  to  sea  each  year  from 
the  farms  of  the  United  States.  The 
Mississippi  River  sytem  alone  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  428,000,000  tons  of  this  traffic 
in  wastage,  according  to  Hugh  Hammond 
Bennett  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Remarks  From  a  Maine 
Farmer 

I  envy  no  man,  rich  or  poor,  bond  or 
free,  for  time  and  tide  happens  to  all.  1 
have  also  learned  that  we  must  get  our 
happiness  as  we  go  along,  and  not  wait 
until  we  have  accomplished  a  certain  ob¬ 
ject  or  saved  so  much  money.  Many  a 
farmer  has  slaved  all  his  life  to  acquire 
money  or  more  land,  and  then  was  too 

worn  out  to  enjoy  it.  .  . 

I  have  cut  some  big  yellow  birch  this 
Winter  with  an  occasional  maple,  horn¬ 
beam,  oak,  ash,  white  birch.  This  wood 
has  stood  a  great  many  years  on  a  rocky 
hillside,  too  long  in  fact,  as  some  that 
would  have  made  good  lumber  is  hollow. 
There  is  a  proper  stage  to  harvest  wood 
as  any  other  farm  crop.  If  this  wood  had 
been  cut  40  or  50  years  ago,  there  would 
have  been  a  second  good  crop  to  cut  now. 
But  wood  was  low  in  price  then  and  my 
father  liked  to  see  the  trees  growing. 

There  is  no  better  exercise  than  cut¬ 
ting  wood.  It  sets  the  blood  tingling  and 
drives  the  blues  away,  and  such  an  ap¬ 
petite !  How  one  can  eat  the  ham  and 
eggs  after  wielding  the  ax  a  few  hours.  1 
love  to  conquer  a  big  monarch  ot  the 

forest.  • 

4  good  axman  makes  calculations 

where  his  tree  will  fall,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  direction  of  the  wind  and 
the  direction  the  tree  has  a  tendency  to 
lean.  He  must  not  cut  all  around  like  a 
beaver  would  gnaw,  but  leave  two  cor¬ 
ners  not  cut  entirely  away  to  keep  the 
tree  from  turning.  A  few  last  whacks  and 
the  big  monarch  that  has  stood  the  storms 
for  years  comes  crashing  down,  a  victim 
to  man’s  strength  and  skill.  After  trim¬ 
ming  off  the  limbs,  being  careful  to  saw 
them  down  to  an  inch,  they  make  a 
hot  fire  properly  seasoned  for  Summer 
use.  .  . 

The  three  boys  have  a  tine  time  sliding 
down  my  road  across  the  field  to  the 
woods  (Feb.  15).  Each  has  a  self-steer¬ 
ing  sled  suitable  to  his  size,  much  lighter 
than  the  heavy  oak  sled  I  dragged  around 
as  a  boy.  These  are  the  happy  days  for 
them  which  they  well  remember  as  long 
as  memory  lasts.  L.  K.  B. 

Knox  Co.,  Me. 


These  growers  were  prize-winners  at  the  Midway  Community  Products  Show,  Midway , 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  with  crops  grown  with  " AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers.  Left  to  right, 
they  are  Messrs.  Edward  Simpson,  N.  M.  Culley,  R.  M.  Donaldson,  James  Neal ,  J,  P, 

Bailey,  George  Windsheimer,  and  J.  D.  Bamford. 

PRIZE -WINNING  crops  prove 

superior  crop -producing  power 


“Your  daughter  is  vei-y  popular,  isn’t 
she?”  “Popular?  Say,  I  can’t  park  with¬ 
in  three  blocks  of  my  house  Sunday 
nights.” — Capper’s  Weekly. 


°f 

"AA  Quality”  Fertilizers 

T  TERE  is  unique  proof  of  the  superior  crop-pro- 
IT  ducing  power  of  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers. 
The  farmers  shown  above  made  practically  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  prizes  at  the  recent  Midway  Community 
Products  Show,  Midway,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.  All 
of  these  farmers  used  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers. 

Such  outstanding  results  are  by  no  means  unusual 
where  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  are  used.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Guy  Beattie,  of  Watervliet,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.,  tells  in  the  following  letter  of  a  record  yield 
of  1,100  bu.  of  spinach  last  season  from  a  1 1/2  -acre 
crop.  Mr.  Beattie  says: 

My  field  of  IV2  acres  is  a  record  crop  of  spinach; 
it  yielded  1,100  bu.  baskets  that  brought  me  top- 
market  prices.  No  manure  was  used.  Nothing 
but  your  AGRICO  for  Truck  (“AA  QUALITY”). 

I  have  been  growing  all  kinds  of  market-garden 
crops  continuously  for  over  30  years  on  the  same 
land,  and  during  that  time  have  used  many  differ¬ 
ent  makes  of  fertilizers  and  analyses.  But,  for  the 
past  15  years  I  have  used  “AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  because  I  found  that  your  goods  are  the 
best.  Since  the  introduction  of  your  AGRICO 
brands,  not  only  I,  but  the  majority  of  the  market- 
gardeners  of  Albany  and  Troy,  have  seen  most 
marked  results  on  all  kinds  of  market-garden  crops. 

Nov.  11,  1928.  GUY  BEATTIE. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Haseley,  of  Sanborn,  Niagara  Co., 
N.  Y.,  got  his  cauliflower  to  market  four  weeks 
earlier  than  the  other  growers  in  his  section  last  year. 
And  he  got  #900  for  his  crop  of  350  bushels  (from 
one  acre).  Other  growers  averaged  100  bu.  of  cauli¬ 
flower  to  the  acre — and  sold  their  crops  for  about 
#1  per  bu. 

Mr.  Haseley’s  use  of  "AA  QUALITY” 

Fertilizer  paid  him  an  extra  profit  of  #800 
on  one  acre  of  cauliflower .  Mr.  Haseley 
says: 

In  the  Spring  of  1928,  I  planted  one  acre 
of  cauliflower,  from  which  I  harvested  and 
sold  $900  worth  of  very  choice  cauliflower. 

The  crop  matured  4  weeks  ahead  of  the 
average,  and  enabled  me  to  obtain  the  high¬ 
est  market  prices.  Buyers  called  for  my 
cauliflower.  This  crop  was  grown  with 
“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer.  The  mechan¬ 
ical  condition  of  your  goods  is  always  per¬ 
fect.  EDWARD  W.  HASELEY. 

Oct.  29,  1928. 

Every  farmer  who  wants  to  make  the  most 
profit  out  of  his  crops  should  act  on  these 
facts.  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  con¬ 


tain  the  choicest  plant-food  materials,  scientifically 
blended,  mixed  and  cured  to  assure  perfect  mechan¬ 
ical  condition. 

Larger  yields  of  better-quality  crops — and  bigger 
profits — make  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  by  all 
odds  the  cheapest  you  can  possibly  buy. 

See  the  nearest  "AA  QUALITY”  dealer  at  once 
or  write  us  for  quotations. 

What  other  Growers  say: 

Potato  yield  increased  50%.  .  .  .  Mr.  Duke  Prince, 
of  Freeville,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

I  have  been  raising  certified  seed  potatoes  for 
several  years,  and  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 
have  always  given  me  satisfactory  results.  I  have 
tried  other  fertilizers  and  am  convinced  that  the 
“AA  QUALITY”  is  the  best. 

This  year  (1928)  I  used  AGRICO  for  Potatoes 
("AA  QUALITY”)  on  part  of  my  crop  and  ob¬ 
tained  good  results,  with  a  gain  of  50%  per  acre. 

Sept.  30,  1928.  DUKE  PRINCE. 

'  18Vz  tons  of  silage  corn  per  acre ,  averaged  14  ft.  high. 
.  .  .  Mr.  A.  A.  Phelix,  of  Brasher  Falls,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

For  many  years  I  have  used  and  sold  “AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”  Fertilizers.  I  have  yet  to  have  my  first  dis¬ 
satisfied  customers.  I  believe  I  had  the  champion 
cornfield  of  this  section;  as  I  challenged  any 
agent  selling  any  other  make  of  fertilizer  to  pro¬ 
duce  or  show  a  silage  corn  field  that  equalled  it.  It 
was  not  produced. 

My  12-acre  field  will  average  14  ft.  high  and 
a  large  percent  has  two  matured  ears  to  the  stalk. 
Occasionally  a  man  has  told  me  he  could  buy 
goods  cheaper.  But  usually  one  year’s  experience 
with  “cheap”  goods  brought  him  back  a  full- 
fledged  "AA  QUALITY”  user. 

Oct.  5,  1928.  A.  A.  PHELIX. 

Our  “ Agricultural  Service  Bureau,”  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  about 
crops,  soil  or  fertilizers.  Send  for  our  Booklets. 

Please  state  the  crops  in  which  you  are  interested. 

“AA  QUALITY” 


FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  only  by 

«uatuuci(ft 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices: 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
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No  more  RATS 


Take  a  Cyanogas  Duster,  pomp 
it  a  bit  in  each  rat  runway, 
plug  the  holes— that,s  all.  The 
rat-poisoning  gas  given  off  by 
Cyanogas  “A”  Dust  penetrates 
and  quickly  kills  rats.  Simple, 
safe,  economical.  Also  kills 
moles,  groundhogs,  ants,  etc. 

If  no  dealer  is  handy,  send  us 
order  for  Combination  Offer : 
1-lb.  can  Cyanogas  “A”  Dust, 
one  Cyanogas  Duster,  §2.15, 
express  collect. 

Write  for  folder  A-ll. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 


Starting  a  Small  Greenhouse 

Can  you  give  me  information  about 
a  small  greenhouse?  I  thought  a  build¬ 
ing,  say,  16x24,  to  start  with.  I  have 
a  furnace  in  the  store  basement ;  no 
doubt  could  run  a  steam  pipe  from  it 
for  heating.  x.  w.  a. 

Roulette,  Pa. 

A  person  wishing  to  start  in  the 
greenhouse  business  in  a  small  way 
usually  begins  with  vegetable  plants 
and  pansies,  the  latter  grown  in  the 
open  ground.  Frames  and  hotbeds 
often  represent  the  glass  area,  but  a 
greenhouse  is  more  independent  o£ 
weather  conditions  than  a  hotbed,  and 
is  more  easily  handled.  A  house  only 
16x24  would  not  give  facilities  for 
growing  cut  flowers,  but  might  yield 
excellent  returns  to  an  experienced 
man. 

Without  knowing  anything  of  local 
conditions,  we  cannot  express  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  possibilities  in  this  case. 
Cost  of  construction  is  quite  high.  It 
is  quite  practical  to  heat  with  a  fur¬ 
nace  in  your  present  basement  if  it  is 
large  enough  to  handle  increased  radi¬ 
ating  surface.  Success  will  depend 
very  largely  on  the  ability  of  the  grow¬ 
er,  who  must  be  prepared  to  take  care 
of  home  garden  crops  as  well  as  those 
under  glass. 


535  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

420  Board  of  Trndc  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  NEW 

FARQUHAR  SAWMILL 


With  Quick  Acting  Feed 
Wide  Feed  Belt 

New  Automatic  Geared  Set  Works 

Quickly  Handled  Side  Operating  Dog 

This  new  line  meets  every  possible  demand 
for  rapid,  economical  production  of  accurately 
sawed  lumber.  Sizes  for  tractor  or  heavier 
power.  Log  Beam  Carriage  for  long,  slender 
logs;  Head  Block  Carriage  for  standard  saw¬ 
ing,  Railroad  Ties.  etc. 

Write  for  Sawmill  Bulletin.  It  shows  how  a 
small  investment  will  bring  big  returns. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  630,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


TsX K? 


*9*9 


free 

CATALOG 

Gives  Full 

Information 

Think  of  it  !  The  mate- 
house  only 
*H9.  Over  81,000,000 
worth  of  material,  pur-  K 

chased  from  manufacturers  — — 

I,,  VI  needed  money  desperately,  allows"***®® 
®  v,:  >'('u  these  remarkable  savings  on  hig 
inrr  ro°fing  vail  board,  millwo 

ing,  shingles,  hardware,  etc. 

PA  I  n  fC  arr?necd  to  ship  these  items  FREIGH 
rAlu  from  factory  to  you.  prices  on  all  thesep 

lo-l  aivesT?.2-5  7° 10  40  %  before  April  1st.  Fr 
o  6lve8  full  information.  Mail  coupon  todaj 

^RANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  In 
Oept.  RN-300  _  ^Philadelphia,  P< 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO..  Inc. 

ept.  RN  309,  Delaware  Ave.  &  South  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog. 

Name . 


Addr 


C.  ■.  ROBINSON  «  BBO. 


!  HOT  BED  SAS 

White  Pine.  $1.60— Redwood.  $] 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  t 
ons  securely  fastened.  Olreu 

GLASS  -  *  52. SO  Per  I 

Deft.  14  Baltimore,  1 


We  think  there  is  a  good  opportunity 
to  raise  field-grown  hardy  perennials 
in  conjunction  with  vegetable  plants 
under  glass.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  ornamental  perennials,  and  many 
of  them  are  cheaply  grown  from  seed. 


Basket  Willow,  a  Money- 
Making  Farm  Crop 

Making  waste  land  pay  good  dividends 
through  the  growing  of  basket  willows 
has  probably  never  been  conceived  by  the 
large  majority  of  farmers.  Those  who  are 
growing  them  find  that  it  is  a  profitable 
industry  which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  growing  and  harvesting  of  other  crops. 
A  notable  example  of  this  industry  is 
found  in  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  several  hundred  acres  is  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  basket  willows. 

Years  ago  this  section  of  land  was  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  “the  swamp”  and  as 
a  consequence  was  considered  valueless 
as  farm  land.  After  the  virgin  forest  was 
cleared  from  this  section  many  years  ago, 
the  land  raised  nothing  but  swale  grass, 
cat-tails  and  noxious  weeds.  During  dry 
times  it  was  considered  a  very  serious 
fire  menace,  as  the  heavy  growth  would 
often  be  set  on  fire  by  sparks  from  pass¬ 
ing  locomotives,  the  tracks  of  the  New 
York  Central  being  near  the  swamp. 
These  fires  endangered  close-by  farm 
buildings  and  fences. 

The  entire  section  is  drained  by  Little 
Black  Creek,  which  was  unable  to  take 
care  of  the  large  amount  of  water  that 
fell  during  the  Spring  freshets.  Naturally 
this  left  the  greater  part  of  the  area 
under  water.  As  a  result  of  these  con¬ 
stant  inundations,  a  large  part  of  the 
area  consists  of  rich  muck  land  which 
would  be  a  veritable  gold  mine  for  the 
growing  of  garden  truck,  first  provided 
that  it  could  be  properly  drained. 

About  20  years  ago  the  farmers  living 
near  the  swamp  began  to  cast  speculative 
glances  at  the  waste  land,  seeking  ways 
and  means  of  obtaining  a  profit  from  it. 
Drainage  cost  money,  so  a  crop  that  could 
be  successfully  raised  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  was  sought.  After  what  appeared 
an  unfruitful  research,  one  person  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  setting  a  small  part  of 
the  land  to  basket  willows.  At  the  time 
it  was  considered  more  of  an  experience 
than  anything  else.  In  fact,  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  landowners  were  skeptical 
of  the  undertaking,  as  the  project  at  first 
entailed  considerable  expense  and  hard 
work  to  set  the  willows  in  the  ground. 

Only  a  small  patch  was  planted  the  first 
year,  and  the  farmers  who  had  the  courage 
to  undertake  the  experiment  were  so  well 
paid  for  their  labors  that  others  began  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  The  industry 
has  now  grown  to  such  proportions  with 
the  good  yields  and  prices  that  most  of 
the  swamp  has  been  planted  with  willows. 
In  fact,  this  waste  land  is  paying  more 
dividends  to  the  acre  than  some  of  the 
more  fertile  land  in  that  section.  The 
largest  part  of  the  willow  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  baskets  and  furniture  in 
the  city  of  Rochester.  The  harvested  crop 
is  shipped  to  Rochester  by  rail  or  truck. 

This  section  of  land  is  located  in  the 
towns  of  Chili  and  Gates.  One  favorable 
point  of  such  a  crop  is  that  it  can  be  har¬ 
vested  after  the  other  farm  crops  have 
been  sold  or  stored,  so  that  it  does  not 
present  any  interference  with  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  ordinary  farm  crops. 

New  York  harry  b.  pools. 


Sunday  Evening... 

Sunday  evening  the  family  gathered  around  the  sitting-room  table,  lighted 
by  a  big  kerosene  lamp  set  in  a  rose-colored  vase  that  Father  had  bought  in 
Chicago.  The  children  had  to  sit  quietly  on  the  slippery  horsehair  sofa  and 
try  not  to  giggle.  Sometimes  Sister  would  play  the  little  wheezy  German 
organ  with  carved  cherubs  decorating  its  sides.  .  .  . 

No  one  was  allowed  to  laugh  or  play.  ...  You  could  hear  the  hired  man 
slip  in  the  back  way  on  tiptoes,  after  finishing  the  chores.  Finally,  reduced  to 
desperate  boredom,  you  might  try  counting  the  figures  on  the  wall-paper. 
Mother  knitted,  and  watched  the  clock  to  see  when  bedtime  came. 

Such  were  Sunday  evenings  years  ago.  But,  today,  Sunday  evening  is  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure.  The  children  anticipate  its  coming.  The  thunder¬ 
ing  music  of  great  church  organs  thrills  them  ...  a  famous  minister  warms 
the  whole  family  by  his  message  of  hope  and  cheer  ...  all  join  in  with  the 
grand  old  hymns  that  come  over  the  air  .  .  .  for  NOW  they  have  a  radio  set! 

The  rest  of  the  week  is  just  as  full  of  interest!  With  a  modern  battery- 
operated  radio  set  powered  by  the  long-lasting  Eveready  Radio  Batteries,  you 
receive  grain  and  live-stock  prices  the  same  day  they  are  made  on  the  market. 
Many  farmers  have  more  than  paid  for  their  radio  with  this  one  featuref 
You  can  hear  sparkling  music,  opera,  political  speeches,  entertainment  from 
the  great  cities.  You  can  never  he  isolated  from  the  world  with  a  radio  in 
your  home!  Just  be  sure  your  radio  is  up-to-date — you’ll  never  know  how 
perfect  radio  reception  can  be  until  you  own  one  of  the  latest  1929  battery- 
operated  sets! 

•  •  • 

To  power  your  battery  set,  be  sure  to  use  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Batteries. 

1  hey  contain  the  patented,  unique  flat  cells,  packed  together  in  layers,  which 
abolish  waste  space  and  give  you  more  active  materials  for  your  money,  and 
longer  service.  This  exclusive  construction  also  abolishes  60  soldered  con¬ 
nections  and  29  fine  wires  that  often  cause  trouble  in  old-fashioned  batteries. 
W rite  for  our  booklet,  ‘Why  Radio  is  Better  with  Battery  Power.”  Tells 
facts  you  should  know. 


NATIONAL 
New  York 


CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Pi  San  F rancisco 


Unit  oj  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 


Tuesday  night  is  Eveready  Hour  Night— East  of  the  Rockies,  9  P.  M.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  through  WEAF  and  associated  N.  B.  C.  stations.  On  the  Pacific 
Coast,  6  P.  M.,  Pacific  Standard  Time,  through  N.  B.  C,  Pacific  Coast  network. 

SEE  AND  HEAR  THE  NEW  EVEREADY  RADIO  SETS 

EVE  READY 

Radio  Batteries 
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Grape-Growing  at  the 
Crossroads 
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Does  Good  Work 
In  Any  Kind  of  Soil 


'Cf'OR  weed  killing  and  seed-bed  making  in 
any  type  of  soil — weedy,  hard  or  stony — 
you  will  like  the  good  work  of  the 


John  Deere-Syracuse 
Spring-Tooth  Harrow 


Tooth  bars  are  bent  at  the 
ends  and  attached  to  brackets 
above  the  frame.  This  provides 
unusual  clearance — gives  the  best 
position  for  penetration. 

High-carbon  steel  teeth  are 
extra  strong  and  long  wearing. 
They  are  clamped  to  the  brack¬ 
ets — no  bolt  holes  to  weaken 


teeth.  Frame  is  designed  so  that 
trash  works  out  through  openings 
— harrow  will  not  clog. 

These  features  make  the  John 
Deere-Syracuse  ideal  for  any  type 
of  field  condition  you  have  on 
your  farm.  You  can  use  as 
many  sections  as  you  wish. 
Horse  or  tractor  hitch. 


Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  show  you  this  all-pur¬ 
pose  harrow.  Write  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois  and 
ask  for  Booklet  DF-737. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen-Walk  or  Ride 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
Single  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs.  Catalog  Fret 

WalshTractorCo“373  T^sAvS 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  praetical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundeville,  W.  Va 


Reach?*  the  topmost  boughs 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 
with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


High  pressure, 

low  upkeep, 

slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine  is 
strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in 
order.  Equipped  with  the 
reliable  Ospraymo  automatic 
system  of  agitation,  throttle 
valve,  a  pressure  regulator 
and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn  —  prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — pre¬ 
vent  costly  delays  in  orchard, 
grove  or  field. 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 


There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 

Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put 
an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
o  u  r  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 


Dept.  2 


Elmira,  N.  Y . 

World  leaders  for  47  years 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Part  II 

JUICE  GRAPES 

It  is  well  known  thht  the  tremendous 
demand  for  grapes  from  1918  on  was  for 
the  making  of  non-intoxicating  wine  in  the 
home.  It  was  this  demand  that  gave  the 
impetus  to  planting  in  California  particu¬ 
larly,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  elsewhere. 
In  the  beginning  Concord  was  apparently 
as  much  in  demand  as  were  the  old  world 
varieties  from  California.  In  late  years 
this  variety  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  its 
popularity  for  juice  purposes,  although 
the  use  of  California  grapes  has  not  varied 
much  in  any  year  over  the  past  few  sea¬ 
sons.  There  seems  to  he  under  present 
conditions  a  fair  market  for  about  so 
many  carloads  each  year,  and  when  one 
or  several  localities  have  a  crop  above 
normal,  the  demand  is  not  elastic  enough 
to  absorb  the  additional  tonnage  at  a 
profit  to  the  grower.  For  the  past  few 
years  California  has  apparently  tried  to 
limit  her  shipments  to  about  65,000  car¬ 
loads,  realizing  that  all  in  excess  of  this 
quantity  is  more  than  the  market  can  ab¬ 
sorb  and  still  return  any  profit  to  the 
grower.  Thus  far  the  plan  has  proven  a 
failure,  as  considerably  more  than  tin's 
number  annually  find  their  way  to  mar¬ 
ket,  the  total  approximating  78,000  car¬ 
loads  in  1928.  As  a  result  of  this  excess 
shipment  the  growers  of  California  are 
credited  with  but  half  of  the  gross  money 
return  of  1927.  Every  car  in  excess  of 
65,000  materially  affects  the  demand  for 
and  price  of  eastern-grown  Concords. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that-  the  Concord  indus¬ 
try  is  closely  linked  with  the  grape  pro¬ 
duction  of  old  world  varieties  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  size  of  the  Concord  crop  in  any 
season  formerly  had  some  bearing  on  the 
price  that  would  be  received.  Thus  a  low 
yield  would  ordinarily  return  a  higher 
price  per  ton,  while  a  high  yield  would 
tend  to  lower  the  selling  price  to  the . 
grower.  He  formerly  received  nearly  as( 
much  for  a  short  crop  as  for  the  heavy  j 
one.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  sell-! 
ing  price  for  Concord  is  determined  quite 
largely  by  the  price  that  the  California 
grower  is  forced  to  take,  and  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  he  has  no  control  of  price  if 
more  grapes  are  shipped  than  the  market  j 
can  readily  absorb.  Each  year  a  concerted 
effort  is  made  to  limit  shipment,  but  each 
season  this  control  fails  to  materialize, 
and  eastern  markets  are  flooded,  bringing 
disaster  to  both  East  and  West.  Each 
season  the  disaster  is  a  little  worse  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  fact  remains 
that  there  are  too  many  grapes  west  and 
east,  north  and  south,  for  ready  disposal. 
Were  the  industrial  "Centers  of  the  East 
and  Mid-West  in  a  highly  ■  prosperous 
state,  and  soft  coal  mining  active,  the 
grape-grower  would  be  in  a  stronger  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  sale  of  his  juice  grapes. 

As  these  lines  are  written  appeals  are 
being  made  to  the  citizens  of  California 
for  much  needed  relief  for  the  grape- 
growers  of  the  State.  They  are  pictured 
in  dire  circumstances,  many  being  en¬ 
tirely  destitute.  To  rehabilitate  to  keep 
in  fruiting  any  large  portion  of  the  im¬ 
mense  acreage  given  to  grapes  is  simply 
to  invite  future  disasters.  If  the  relief 
takes  the  form  of  financing  in  other  agri-  , 
cultural  enterprises,  then  it  will  not  have  ! 
been  in  vain.  Conservative  individuals 
•who  are  closely  in  touch  with  the  vine¬ 
yard  industry  in  California  are  convinced 
that  the  acreage  now  in  bearing  might  , 
well  be  reduced  at  least  by  one-half.  We 
read  that  50,000  acres-  of  ’  the  500,000  are 
in  process  of  elimination  at.  the  present, 
a  mere  nothing  to'  that  which  should  be 
pulled  out.  California  is  now' trying  to 
pass  a  law  that  will  give  to  a  commission 
the  power  to  regulate  the  shipment  of 
grapes  to  any  or  all  markets,  depending 
on  the  supplies  already  available  in  those 
markets.  If  this  law  fails  to  pass,,  or  if 
it  is  declared  unconstitutional,  the  indus¬ 
try  faces  a  very  uncertain  future,  there 
being  nothing  to  warrant  any  greater  suc¬ 
cesses  than  have  come  in  the  past.  An¬ 
other  serious  aspect  of  overproduction  is 
reflected  in  the  failures  of  many  of  the 
distributors  of  California  grapes  during 
the  past  two  years.  It  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  djffioult  to  confine  distribution 
to  reliable  dealers.  The  highly  specula¬ 
tive  nature  of  the  business  during  seasons 
of  glutted  markets  places  too  much  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  deal.  Hitherto  dealers 
have  welcomed  the  opening  of  the  western 
grape  season,  and  it  has  been  with  dilfi- 
eulty  that  eastern  grapes  were  given  fair 
competition,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the 
receivers.  Some  markets  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  closed  to  eastern  grapes  because  of 
lack  of  means  of  distribution. 

WIIAT  THE  GROWER  CAN  HO 

You  may  ask  what  have  all  these  state¬ 
ments  to  do  with  the  status  of  eastern 
grape-growing.  It  has  been  my  purpose 
up  to  this  point  to  show  how,  indelibly  the 
eastern  industry  is  tied  up  with  that  from 
the  Far  West;  to  make  plain  that  there 
is  no  immediate  relief  in  sight  from  this 
involuntary  grape  hook-up  of  West  and 
East,  and  to  impress  upon  the  reader  that, 
there  is  now  an  overproduction  of  grapes,' 
and  that  population  will  have  to  catch  up 
with  production  before  there  can  be  any 
material  change  for  the  better.  The  surest 
way  of  fitting  production  to  population  is 
to  reduce  the  present  acreage  by  one-third, 
or  better  still,  one-half.  This  is  not  a 
difficult  thing  to  do,  since  we  have  already 
pointed  out  that  many  acreages  have  never 
been  nor  ever  can  be  profitable.  If  every 
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commercial  grower  of  grapes  would  take 
inventory  this  coming  season  of  each  of 
his  vineyards,  as  to  production,  disease 
and  insect  injury,  and  costs  of  mainten¬ 
ance,  he  would  no  doubt  find  that  he  has 
been  tilling  and  caring  for  many  robber 
lines.  He  would  no  doubt  find  in  some 
of  his  vineyards  a  very  high  percentage  of 
vines  entirely  missing,  or  else  were  in  so 
run-down  a  condition  that  their  retention 
was  a  positive  liability.  He  would  likely 
find  that  some  areas  habitually  produced 
poorly  ripened  fruit  even  in  a  favorable 
season.  It  is  quite  likely  he  would  find 
some  sections  containing  some  odd  varie¬ 
ties  that  have  no  market  value  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  them. 
He  will  find  in  some  instances  that  the 
varieties  he  is  growing  are  not  the  best 
for  his  locality.  Yet  it  costs  just  as  much 
to  care  for  all  these  liabilities  as  for  the 
productive  and  profitable. 

Then,  too,  there  are  some  localities  of 
considerable  extent  that  should  never 
have  begun  the  growing  of  grapes  on  a 
commercial  scale,  because  of  the  unfitness 
of  climate,  of  soil  and  the  topography 
favorable  for  certain  fungous  diseases.  It 
is  very  obvious  that  no  matter  how  favor¬ 
able  a  region  in  all  other  respects,  it  can¬ 
not  compete  with  another  equally  favor¬ 
able,  but  where  the  costs  for  insect  and 
disease  control  are  naturally  reduced  to 
the  minimum. 

After  all  the  pros  and  cons  have  been 
discussed,  there  really  remain  but  very 
few  regions  of  any  considerable  extent, 
where  grapes  can  be  well  grown  year  after 
year  at  costs  of  production  that  will  re¬ 
turn  a  profit,  even  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  marketing  conditions.  In  short,  the 
old,  well-established  grape  regions  of  the 
East  are  such  through  no  hit  or  miss 
chances  or  accidents.  They  endure  for 
good  and  substantial  reasons  which  were 
proven  by  the  pioneers  in  the  industry 
before  grape-growing  became  extensive 
therein.  Some  of  the  newer  regions  of  the 
past  few  years  no  doubt  had  their  possi¬ 
bilities  tested  in  by-gone  days  and  were 
found  wanting  in  some  respects.  In  fact 
it  is  easy  to  recall  the  trials  that  beset 
early  adventurers  in  their  attempts  to 
grow  grapes  in  some  of  them  before  it 
was  concluded  that  the  grape  was  not 
adaptable.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  if  the  growing  of  American  grapes 
is  to  be  profitable  at  all  in  the  future  it 
will  he  only  in  the  older,  well-established 
regions,  that  as  a  rule  are  located  fairly 
close  to  large  centers  of  population.  The 
following  statements  in  consequence  are 
hence  more  closely  related  to  these  sec¬ 
tions. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  PICTURE 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  the  picture  as 
has  been,  and  is  at.  this  writing.  Truly 
it  is  liot  a  very  encouraging  one  to  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  spent  the  major 
number  of  his  or  her  years  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  industry  that  was  to  furnish 
a  livelihood,  only  to  see  it  collapse  like  a 
house  of  cards.  Let  me  state  at  this  time 
that,  viewing  the  situation  by  and  large, 
the  commercial  vineyardist  east  of  the 
Rockies  is  a  little  more  optimistic  right 
now  than  he  was  a  year  ago,  although 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  about  which  to 
be  very  optimistic.  The  most  encouraging 
feature  to  the  situation  is  the  growers’ 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  over¬ 
production.  Some  growers  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  state  that  they  fear  there  will 
b,e  a  comeback  to  the  industry  before  the 
unlit  growers  and  unfit  vineyards  are 
eliminated.  To  the  grape-growers  of  New 
York,  the  enactment  of  a  law  fixing  grape 
grades  is  the  biggest  step  forward  that 
has  happened  in  the  past  25  years.  While 
it  has  only  been  operative  during  one  har¬ 
vest  season,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  sales 
force  of  the  largest  grape  co-operative 
that  the  law  was  worth  at  least  $10  a  ton 
to  the  growers  in  1928.  It  was  proven 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  law  is  workable, 
and  that  it  inflicts  no  hardship  on  the 
individual  who  is  desirous  of  putting  out 
an  attractive  pack  in  conformity  with  the 
law.  It  is  true  that  it  placed  in  the  “un¬ 
graded”  class  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fruit.  But  this  is  where  such  fruit  has 
always  belonged,  irrespective  of  any  legis¬ 
lation  so  defining  it.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  some  evasions,  knowingly  or  other¬ 
wise,  but  the  amount  of  fruit  thus  escap¬ 
ing  was  hut  such  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  that  it  can  he  ignored.  There  was 
considerably  more  latitude  permitted  than 
is  likely  in  the  future,  but  this  was  per¬ 
haps  justified,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
mildews  in  unusual  amounts.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  feel  that  perhaps  another  grade  should 
be  established,  but  the  opinion  is  nearly 
unanimous  that  there  should  be  no  let¬ 
down  in  the  IT.  S.  Table  and  TJ.  S.  No.  1 
standards. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
growers  that  the  strict  adherence  to  this 
grading  law  will  eventually  inure  to  the 
benefit  of] the  industry. 

'  s.  • - 

Two  Favorite  Cakes 

Devil’s  Food  Cake. — Two  cups  brown 
sugar,  i/4  cup  butter,  two  eggs,  1-3  cup 
warm  water,  one  cup  sour  milk,  2 i/4  cups 
flour,  i/4  cup  cocoa,  one  teaspoon  vanilla 
extract,  one  teaspoon  soda.  Bake  slowly 
in  loaf. 

Cream  Cake. — One  egg,  one  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  cream,  %  cup  buttermilk,  two 
cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder.  Season  to  suit  tne 
taste.  MRS.  M.  E.  H. 
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Feet -11,000  to  *75 ,000  a  pair/ 
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Your  feet  are  more  than  mere  transportation  equipment  to  carry  you 
around  your  farm.  Everybody  knows  how  priceless  they  are  from 
that  standpoint,  but  their  cash  value  is  often  overlooked. 

If  you  had  one  of  the  standard  accident  insurance  policies,  you 
would  find  that  it  set  a  cash  value  on  your  feet,  ranging  from  $7,500 
to  $15,000.  And  recent  court  decisions  in  cases  of  disabled  feet,  have 
awarded  up  to  $75,000  a  pair. 

That’s  how  important  your  feet  are  to  experts.  And  that  is  why 
“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  and  Overshoes  have  been  so  carefully 
designed.  We  appreciate  the  high  cash  value  of  your  feet  and  have 
built  new  comfort  and  longer  wear  into  our  entire  line. 

These  wonderful  foot  protectors  are  moulded  to  fit  perfectly,  so 
your  feet  don’t  feel  nearly  so  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day.  “U.  S.’’ 
Blue  Ribbon  footwear  keeps  your  feet  warm  and  dry.  And  these 
boots  assure  you  longer  wear  because  they  are  made  of  the  finest  Blue 
Ribbon  rubber.  Careful,  skilled  workmanship  goes  into  every  piece  of 
Blue  Ribbon  merchandise,  and  the  final  step  is  an  amazing  series  of 
tests  in  the  Blue  Ribbon  Testing  Laboratories.  Be  sure  to  read  about 
these  tests.  They  are  far  more  severe  than  your  every-day  service  re- 
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United  States  Rubber  Company 


t  Feet 

l 1,000  to  “75,000 
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This  explains  the  longer  wear 

In  the  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Testing  Labo¬ 
ratories  a  machine  presses  the  sole  against 
swiftly  revolving  emery — very  much  like 
holding  a  boot  against  a  grinding  wheel. 
The  soles  in  some  brands  of  rubber  footwear 
chafe  away  at  the  rate  of  4-5"  per  hour. 
The  standard  of  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Rub¬ 
ber  is  1-5"  per  hour.  No  wonder  many 
farmers  say  these  amazing  boots  out¬ 
wear  others ! 

The  300-Farmer  Test 

All  told,  Blue  Ribbon  footwear  must  pass 
12  laboratory  tests.  On  top  of  that,  300 
farm  workers  help  us  check  up  Blue  Ribbon 
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wear  in  the  hard  grind  of  actual  service, 
.hey  wear  cross-mated  boots— a  “U.  S." 
Blue  Ribbon  Boot  on  one  foot  and  a  com- 
peung  boot  on  the  other.  By  watching 
_nese  results  we  make  certain  that  Blue 
i  ibbon  Boots  outwear  others! 

Make  this  test  yourself 

Twist  a  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot.  Then 
let  go  and  watch  it  snap  back!  It’s  as  live 
and  elastic  as  a  rubber  band.  You  can 
re'Cy  a  strip  cut  from  the  upper  more  than 
nve  times  its  own  length!  Where  constant 
en  ing  cracks  inferior  footwear  this  rub¬ 
ber  stands  up! 


U.S/ BLUE  RIBBON 
heavy  footwear 


“U.  S, "  Footwear 
for  the  Whole  Family 

-1  “  U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  are  heavily 
reinforced  against  wear  by  from  4  to  1 1 
layers  of  Blue  Ribbon  rubber.  Gray  soles 
and  red  or  black  uppers. 

2  “U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  boots,  in  three 
^  lengths — knee,  medium,  hip.  Gray  soles 
and  red  or  black  uppers. 
o  The  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus  (all- 
rubber  arctic)  is  the  most  useful  shoe  on 
the  farm.  Slips  right  over  leather  shoes.  Kicks 
off  in  a  jiffy.  Washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Gray 
soles,  red  uppers.  4  or  5  buckles. 

A  “U.  S.  ”  Portland  (galosh)  sturdy  and 
*■  good-looking,  long-wearing  gray  or  red 
sole,  finest  quality  cashmerette  upper.  Fleece 
lining  for  warmth.  4  and  5  buckles, 
c  “U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  Giant  Bootee. 
^  White  upper,  black  extension  outsole.  6 
or  4  eyelets.  Exceptionally  well  reinforced, 
shaped  to  the  foot.  Other  bootees  with  red  or 
black  uppers  and  red,  gray  or  black  soles. 
ZT  “U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  Rob  Roy  (high 
^  lace  boot).  A  light  weight,  gray  soled, 
red  or  black  upper,  high  lace  all- rubber  boot. 
Plain  vamp;  corrugated  toe.  Made  snug  at 
ankle  and  snow  excluding.  2  heights,  10" 
and  15". 

*7  “U.  S.  ”  Rubbers  are  made  in  storm, 
'  high-cut,  footholds — for  heavy  service  or 
dress. 

q  Keds  are  the  most  popular  canvas  rubber- 
°  soled  shoes  in  America.  They  give  bare¬ 
foot  freedom  —  encouraging  the  feet  to 
healthful  exercise — yet  afford  the  protec¬ 
tion  you  want. 

9Gaytees  is  the  trade-marked  name  of  a 
line  of  new  tailored  overshoes  made  only 
by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 
Beautifully  designed.  New  styles,  new  pat¬ 
terns,  new  fabrics.  Smart  as  a  Paris  slipper. 
Also  a  complete  line  of  overshoes  with  Kwik- 
glide  fasteners.  Of  course,  for  women’s  use 
around  the  farm,  nothing  will  ever  beat  the 
trim  “U.  S,”  cloth-top,  buckle  galosh. 


FREE  BOOK!  The  Care  of 
Farmers’  Feet 

Every  farmer  who  wants  comfortable, 
healthy  feet  should  get  this  free  book.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lelyveld,  Podiatrist, 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Foot  Health,  it  discusses  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  bunions,  corns,  ingrown  nails,  chil¬ 
blains,  callouses,  fallen  arches,  how  to  eare 
for  itching  fefet,  and  many  precautions  that 
lead  to  health  and  comfort  for  your  feet. 

It  also  tells  how  to  greatly  increase  the 
life  of  your  rubber  footwear  by  following  a 
few  simple  rules.  Write  for  “The  Care  of 
Farmers’  Feet."  United  States  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  703,  1790  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Sand  Land  Wealth  in  Sara¬ 
toga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  driving  through  many  of  the  rural 
sections  of  the  upper  Hudson  Valley, 
one  is  surprised  to  see,  here  and  there, 
great  piles  of  sand  that  appear  to  have 
no  special  purpose  in  their  particular 
locations.  A  little  inquiry,  however,  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  these  great  piles  repre¬ 
sent  molding  sand,  ready  for  shipment 
or  for  trucking  to  some  foundry  in  a 
distant  city.  It  has  proven  quite  a  prob- 
dem  for  large  foundries  to  find  a  nearby 
source  of  the  proper  grade  of  sand  for 
shaping  the  molds  used  in  making  the 
many  castings  they  turn  out  from  day  to 
day.  At  first  thought  one  might  suppose 
that  the  many  big  sand  banks,  found  in 
most  river  valleys,  composed  mostly  of 
sharp,  gritty  sand,  would  supply  all  the 
sand  needed  by  foundries,  but  we  are 
told  that  this  grade  of  sand  does  not  till 
the  requirements  in  making  castings. 
Only  sand  of  a  very  fine  texture,  more  of 
the  type  that  farmers  commonly  know 
as  sandy  loam,  but  without  the  presence 
of  humus,  will  fill  the  requirements.  It 
must  contain  sufficient  clay  to  cause  it 
to  remain  in  a  compact  mass  when 
pressed  tightly  in  the  hand.  Sand  banks 
have  usually  been  formed  by  rapid  cur¬ 
rents  of  water  or  by  waves.  The  finer 
particles  of  sand  do  not  lodge  in  rapidly 
moving  water,  but  instead,  gravel  gener¬ 
ally  appears  near  the  surface  of  the  sand 
bank  with  sharp,  gritty  sand  underneath. 
On  the  other  hand  when  fine,  sandy  earth 
is  washed  about  in  a  comparatively  still 
body  of  water  it  slowly  settles  out, 
forming  in  many  places,  the  fine-textured 
lake  bottoms.  In  the  course  of  long 
periods  of  time  these  lakes  dry  out  or 
drain  out  and  leave  behind  valuable  soil 
deposits.  In  the  deeper  parts  of  these 
lakes  the  deposits  will  be  mainly  clay, 
while  in  the  more  shallow  parts  fane 
textured  sand,  mixed  with  more  or  less 
clay,  will  be  deposited.  It  is  these  de¬ 
posits  of  fine  sandy  earth,  with  just 
enough  clay  to  make  it  slightly  adhesive, 
that  the  foundryman  prizes. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  farming 
land  of  Saratoga  County  is  composed  of 
sandy  soil  which  geologists  tell  us  was 
formed  by  deposits  made  by  an  old  pre¬ 
historic  lake,  known  as  Lake  Albany. 
Long  before  the  days  of  the  white  man  in 
this  country  this  lake  covered  the  entire 
upper  Hudson  Valley  from  the  narrows 
below  Catskill  to  the  narrows  above 
Glens  Falls,  or  approximately  a  distance 
of  GO  miles,  and  had  an  average  width 
of  10  to  15  miles.  In  many  parts  of  this 
aficient  lake-bottom  there  are  now  exten¬ 
sive  areas  of  fine  sandy  soil  varying  con¬ 
siderably  in  depth  and  in  fineness  of 
texture.  Much  of  this  sand,  and  especially 
that  lying  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  just  below  the  tillage  belt,  has 
proven  admirably  adapted  for  molding 
sand  purposes.  For  many  years  this 
grade  of  sand  was  shipped,  by  way  of 
the  Champlain  Canal  and  the  Hudson 
River,  to  the  great  iron  works  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  More  recently,  Troy 
has  been*  the  chief  market  for  molding 
sand  from  this  region. 

A  rough  estimate  indicates  that  more 
than  5,000  acres  have  been  “stripped” 
in  this  one  county  by  the  moulding  sand 
contractors.  In  some  cases  farms  are 
bought  outright,  while  in  other  cases  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  best  sand  fields  are  leased, 
to  be  returned  again  to  the  owner  when 
all  the  sand  desired  has  been  removed. 
The  value  of  the  land  for  crop  purposes 
is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  materially 
reduced  by  the  removal  of  the  sand  belt, 
provided  the  surface  soil  is  replaced,  yet 
careful  observations  have  shown  that 
fields  from  which  molding  sand  has  been 
taken  are  never  quite  as  productive  as 
before. 

The  layer  of  sand  best  suited  for  mold¬ 
ing  purposes  lies  just  about  below  the 
tillage  belt  and  varies  from  about  eight 
inches  to  three  and  rarely  four  feet  in 
depth.  The  deeper  sand  layers  are  natur¬ 
ally  preferred  by  the  contractors  because 
the  labor  required  in  the  removal  of  the 
surface  soil  is  practically  the  same  in 
all  cases,  and  yet  the  deeper  sand  belts 
may  furnish  three  or  four  times  as  much 
sand  as  the  shallow  belts. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  better 
farming  areas  are  often  the  better  mold¬ 
ing  sand  areas.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  deeper  layers  of  fine-textured  soil  do 
not  allow  as  much  leaching  of  either 
moisture  or  fertility  as  do  the  shallower 
layers  of  the  same  grade  of  sand.  In 
other  words,  the  coarse  sand  which  lies 
below  the  molding  sand  will  rob  the  fer¬ 
tility  and  moisture  from  the  surface  soil 
faster  through  a  shallow  layer  of  mold¬ 
ing  sand  than  it  will  through  a  deep 
layer. 

So  much  good  judgment  is  required  in 
digging  molding  sand  that  no  method,  ex¬ 
cept  hand  digging,  has  ever  been  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  sand  is  taken  out  in  long 
narrow  strips  by  first  digging  and  throw¬ 
ing  to  one  side  the  surface  soil  on  a  strip 
a  little  wider  than  a  cart,  and  then 
digging  and  carting  away  whatever  depth 
of  sand  the  strip  seems  to  afford.  A 
second  narrow  strip  is  then  pared  of  its 
surface  soil  which  is  placed  in  the  trench 
formed  by  the  removal  of  the  first  section 
of  sand.  The  sand  of  the  second  strip 
is  then  ready  for  digging.  In  this  way 
the  top  soil  is  spread,  section  by  section, 
over  the  newly  exposed  layer  of  subsoil 
and  the  land  can  be  refitted  for  cropping 
when  the  sand  job  is  finished.  One  might 
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suppose  that  the  large  amount  of  hand 
working  that  the  surface  soil  gets,  would 
make  it  more  productive  than  it  was 
originally,  but  the  packing  it  gets  from 
the  cart  wheels,  when  the  sand  is  being 
hauled  out,  makes  the  soil  very  firm  and 
hard.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  put  the 
soil  is  good  tilth  again. 

Practically  all  of  the  sand  is  dug  in 
the  open  season  when  the  soil  is  free 
from  frost,  otherwise  the  expense  for 
digging  would  be  too  heavy.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  so  many  large  piles  of  sand 
may  be  seen  in  the  late  Fall  near  some 
railroad  siding,  or  along  some  State  road. 

On  many  farms  the  molding  sand  sales 
have  constituted  the  one  big  crop  and 
many  poor  land  farms  have  thus  become 
veritable  gold  mines.  Fields  that  for 
crop  purposes  would  not  be  rated  at  more 
than  $25  an  acre  will  often  sell  $100  to 
$125  an  acre  for  the  sand  privileges 
alone.  In  other  cases  whole  farms  may 
be  sold  for  more  than  twice  their  value 
for  farming  purposes.  Here  and  there 
through  the  county,  this  easily  gotten 
wealth  may  account  for  what  appears 
to  be  an  abandoned  farm. 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS. 

New  Hampshire  Bean 
Porridge 

The  R.  N.-T.  calls  for  “old-fashioned 
bean  porridge,”  and  I  am  sending  you  a 
recipe  that  reaches  back  into  the  old-time 
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days  over  100  years  and  then  some  more 
probably,  as  the  origin  must  go  back  to 
Pilgrim  days.  It  is  not  hard  to  make, 
but  it  is  a  “long  cook”  affair,  taking  all 
day  to  make,  and  frequent  stirring  to 
prevent  it  “catching  on”  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle  and  then  even  burning,  which 
of  course  spoils  it  wholly.  The  one  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  it  now  is  the  “cracked 
corn”  part. 

In  the  old  days  they  raised  their  own 
corn,  a  yellow  flint  variety,  took  it  to  the 
mill  and  had  it  cracked  coarse,  medium 
or  fine,  as  they  wanted,  and  ground  into 
meal.  Now  the  package  hominy  is  too 
fine  and  the  ordinary  bags  of  cracked 
corn  as  fed  to  stock  has  more  hull  and 
lacks  the  sweet  nutty  flavor  of  the  home¬ 
grown  product  of  my  childhood.  How¬ 
ever,  I  use  it  as  the  best  I  can  get,  for 
there  is  no  mill  near  here  to  crack  or 
grind  corn.  Whole  corn  1  can  buy  some¬ 
times. 

Take  one  quart  of  cracked  corn,  pick  it 
over  carefully  and  take  out  any  poor, 
moldy  or  extra  liully  pieces,  bits  of  any 
other  stuff  there  may  be  in  it,  and  wash. 
The  hulls  will  rise  and  can  be  turned  off. 
When  no  more  hulls  will  rise  it  is  ready 
for  the  kettle.  It  should  be  coarse  or 
medium  ground.  Pick  over  and  wash  2^ 
pint  of  white  pea  beans.  The  recipe 
makes  six  quarts,  and  it  keeps  well  in  a 
cool  place.  Then  heat  up  what  is  wanted 
for  a  meal  and  after  a  few  days  heat  to 
boiling  point  all  there  is  left.  Then  it 
will  keep  on  for  days  more.  It  is  one  of 
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the  few7  things  reheating  makes  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  was  at  first. 

Bean  Porridge  Recipe. — Two  lbs.  corned 
beef,  one  lb.  salt  pork,  one  quart  cracked 
corn  coarse  or  medium  ground,  %  pint 
white  pea  beans,  water.  When  done  there 
should  be  six  quarts.  Put  on  the  corned 
beef  in  a  good-sized  kettle  about  7  to  7  :30 
A.  M.  wuth  water  to  cover.  (It  will  be 
done  for  12  o'clock  dinner,  and  serve  with 
baked  potatoes  at  that  time.)  About  9 
A.  M.  put  in  the  pork,  corn  and  beans, 
and  from  then  on  stir  every  feiv  minutes, 
as  the  corn  and  beans  both  settle  and  will 
catch  on  easily.  After  meats  are  taken 
out  for  the  dinner,  move  the  kettle  back 
to  where  it  w7ill  just  simmer  gently.  Add 
wrater  from  time  to  time  as  it  boils  away 
or  gets  too  thick  as  the  corn  and  beans 
swell.  By  4  or  5  o’clock  move  away  back 
and  let  it  set  till  supper  time.  Dish  up 
and  serve  like  soup.  Some  people  thin  it 
a  little  with  milk,  some  eat  crackers  with 
it.  I  personally  like  it  best  just  as  it  is 
or  thinned  w’ith  a  little  water. 

I  have  written  you  a  long  letter  about 
bean  porridge,  but  more  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  part  lies  in  the  cooking  than  in  the 
ingredients  used.  Later  days  “hulled 
corn”  was  often  substituted  for  the 
cracked  corn,  and  sometimes  the  beans 
w7ere  left  out  and  the  liquid  part  thick¬ 
ened  a  little  with  Indian  meal,  but  those 
are  modifications,  using  what  one  hap¬ 
pens  to  have,  and  not  the  real  old-time 
delicious  “one-dish  meal”  of  bean  por¬ 
ridge.  mbs.  e.  a.  w. 


'Tor  farm  machinery 
this  all-round  gasoline  is  best” 

say  farmers  here 

NO  MATTER  whether  it  is  a  truck,  a  tractor  or  a  portable 

engine,  it  will  start  quicker  with  Socony  Special  Gasoline. 

» 

All  over  New  York  and  New  England,  farmers  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  this  all-round  gasoline.  For  all  kinds  of  work 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  they  agree  that  Socony  Special  is  best. 

In  their  tractors  it  means  quicker  starting  and  greater  power. 

Portable  engines  start  easily  with  one  turn  of  the  flywheel.  And 
Socony  Special  Gasoline  in  cars  and  trucks  means  greater  mile¬ 
age,  freedom  from  knocking  and  long  life  for  the  motor. 

Farmers  find,  too,  that  their  equipment  runs  more  efficiently 
on  Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil  or  Socony  990-A  Motor  Oil  for 
Ford  cars.  These  oils  are  ideal  companion  products  to  Socony 
Gasoline  and  Socony  Special  Gasoline. 


SOCONY 

M  C  U  ‘  *>*■?  O ft 

Gasoline  «  Special  Gasoline  *  Parabase  Motor  Oils  «  990-A  Motor  Oil  for  Fords 
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Unquestionably  tbe  Greatest 
Cur tain&lue Ever  Offered/ 


Deautiiully  Made  Curtains  at 
m  Amazingly  LowPrice  to  In¬ 
troduce  CHARLES  Williams 
Wonderful  \frlues  to\'ou,„ 


38P  7320 — Thirfty  housewives — just  see 
what  you  get — beautiful  three-piece  cur¬ 
tains  that  will  cost  you  only  50  cents  for 
stylish  drapery  for  an  entire  window.  Two 
complete  sets  tor  only  a  little  more  than 
you  would  pay  elsewhere  for  one  set. 
These  curtains  are  made  of  cream  color 
Voile  and  have  popular  colored  scalloped 
valance  and  tie  backs.  Rayon  stitching  to 
match  valance  finishes  all  ruffles.  Each 
curtain  is  about  20  inches  x  2  1-6  yards, 
separate  valance  50  in.  wide. 


Cream  color  with  rose,  blue,  gold  or 
green  trimming.  Order  by  No.  38P  7320. 
Send  in  your  order  for  these  curtains  and 
get  our  big  new  Style  Book  Free.  It  is 
filled  with  other  big  bargains. 


2  complete 
sets  for 


00 

— and  we  pay  postage 

ERE  E/Send  for 
Your  Copy  oi  this 
Big  Spring 
wul  Summer 
Book# 


Charles  William  Stores 

NEW  YORK.  CITY 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry 9 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home, barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money*  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 


It  has  stood  the  test  and  it's  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  ot  a  Peerless. 

It  is  constructed  of  first  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

.h  brjnga  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

.peerless  dust  gun  company 

•100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


iiiiiiMiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Two  LINDBERGH  Books 


“WE” 


By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
Price,  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tracy 


PpIpp  $9  OO 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
*33  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Care  of  Ferns  in  the  House 

I  have  a  fine  Boston  fern  at  present 
in  excellent  condition.  What  care  is  re¬ 
quired?  I  have  been  unable  to  keep  any 
of  these  ferns  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half.  h.  M. 

Perfect  drainage  and  care  in  watering 
are  special  needs  of  house  ferns.  Heavy 
clay  is  undesirable,  and  any  waterlogged 
soil  will  be  harmful.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  drainage  material  in  the  hot-  j 
tom  of  the  pot.  The  soil  should  be  por-  j 
ous,  a  desirable  mixture  being  equal 
parts  leaf  mold,  sand  and  fibrous  loam, 
broken  up  but  not  sifted.  Water  should 
be  given  when  the  soil  is  reasonably  dry, 
and  it  should  then  be  allowed  to  dry  out 
before  being  watered  again.  Do  not  let 
the  pot  stand  in  water  in  a  jardiniere. 

While  few  ferns  like  direct  sunlight, 
they  need  light  as  much  as  other  plants 
do,  and  should  not  be  set  in  dark  corners. 
A  north  window  is  a  desirable  place  for 
ferns.  During  the  Summer  they  do  well 
in  a  sheltered  place  outside.  Your  Bos¬ 
ton  fern  should  do  well  on  a  porch,  or 
where  shrubs  or  trees  give  a  little  shelter, 
until  chilly  rains  begin  in  the  Fall.  The 
commonest  trouble  with  Boston  ferns  in 
the  house  is  careless  or  irregular  water¬ 
ing.  There  is  usually  an  extensive  root 
system,  and  if  merely  watered  enough 
to  moisten  the  surface,  and  drain  out 
directly  at  the  bottom,  the  center  of  the 
ball  of  roots  may  be  constantly  dry. 

House  ferns  should  be  looked  over  for 
scale  infestation.  The  common  green¬ 
house  scale,  if  unchecked,  may  cause 
serious  injury.  The  tiny  insects,  hidden 
under  a  turtle-like  shell,  will  be  seen 
along  the  mid-rib,  and  under  side  of 
leaves.  An  occasional  bath  in  soapsuds, 

2  lbs.  to  five  gallons  of  water,  will  dis¬ 
courage  them ;  the  old  scales  may  be 
rubbed  off  with  a  bit  of  sponge  or  cot¬ 
ton  on  a  pointed  stick,  dipped  in  the 
soapy  water.  Common  laundry  soap  may 
be  used,  but  whale-oil  soap  is  preferable. 


Raising  Madonna  Lily 
From  Scales 

I  would  like  to  give  you  my  experience 
in  raising  lily  bulbs,  L.  candidum,  from 
scales,  directions  for  which  I  first  saw  in 
The  Ii.  N.-Y.  about  two  years  ago  and 
about  which  I  must  say  I  was  rather 
skeptical.  Nevertheless  I  tried  it  and 
was  more  than  pleased  with  results. 

The  first  time  I  planted  the  scales  out 
of  doors,  and  although  they  formed  bulb- 
lets  they  did  not  survive  over  Winter,  but, 
undaunted,  last  year  I  tried  it  again.  I 
was  so  anxious  to  start  them  I  could  not 
wait  until  after  blooming  time,  but  took 
up  a  clump  of  old  bulbs  which  did  not 
throw  up  flowering  stalks,  and  broke  sev¬ 
eral  scales  from  each  bulb.  These  I  planted 
in  cigar  boxes  of  sand,  first  a  layer  of 
sand,  then  a  layer  of  scales,  then  another 
layer  of  sand  and  scales,  having  two  lay¬ 
ers  of  scales  in  each  box,  covering  the  top 
layer  lightly  with  the  sand.  Then  I  put 
the  boxes  in  a  cupboard  with  screen  doors 
on  our  west  porch,  and  left  them,  not  giv¬ 
ing  them  any  water,  as  the  sand  seemed 
to  draw  moisture  enough.  In  about  four 
weeks  little  blisters  formed  on  the  scales 
and  from  then  on  the  little  bulblets  grew 
so  one  could  fairly  see  them.  You  see,  I 
had  to  watch  them  nearly  every  day. 

Along  in  October  they  started  sending 
out  little  green  leaves,  so  I  transplanted 
them  in  a  mixture  of  rich  garden  soil  and 
sand,  about  two  parts  soil  to  one  of  sand. 
They  kept  right  on  sending  out  green 
leaves  until  the  weather  got  so  cold  I 
brought  them  in  the  house,  where  I  have 
kept  them  since,  still  growing.  Now  I  am 
doubtful  how  to  proceed ;  they  seem 
to  be  inclined  to  let  their  leaves  wilt  and 
dry  up,  as  do  the  old  ones  after  blooming, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  to  stop  water¬ 
ing  and  give  a  rest  or  keep  on  growing. 
They  are  now  about  %  to  %  in.  through. 
After  transplanting  bulblets  I  watered 
them  when  necessary.  MRS.  \V.  j.  p. 

New  York. 


Killing  Pond  Lilies 

If  the  man  who  wants  to  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  pond  lilies  can  draw  pond  down 
in  Winter  and  let  the  bottom  freeze,  this 
will  kill  them.  He  can  draw  his  roots 
out  with  a  sand  bucket.  a.  i.  b. 

Connecticut. 


Black  Knot  on  Plum 

I  am  sending  you  some  branches  from 
j  plum  trees.  Would  you  advise  me  as  to 
j  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  how  to 
j  care  for  them?  MRS.  d.  h. 

The  plum  twigs  are  badly  affected  with 
black  knot,  an  incurable  and  con¬ 
tagious  disease  of  plum  trees.  All  of 
these  knots  should  be  cut  off  and  burned. 
There  is  no  spray  or  other  satisfactory 
treatment. 


aybe  you  don’t 
know  what  a  good 
tractor  you  have! 


— here’s  a  way  to  make  it 


Give  that  tractor  of  yours  a  filling 
of  Quaker  State  Tractor  Oil  of 
the  right  grade.  Then  cut  loose 
on  the  toughest  job  you  can  find. 

Man,  this  is  oil .  Oil  that  stands 
up  and  fights  heat  to  a  standstill. 
Oil  that  tirelessly  smooths  the 
way  for  every  moving  part.  Oil 
that  leaves  no  carbon  in  its  wake. 
The  old  tractor  will  kick  up  her 
heels  like  a  frisky  young  colt. 
And  she’ll  stay  young  and  sweet¬ 
running  and  willing.  Because 
this  is  a  different  kind  of  oil  from 
start  to  finish. 

First:  Quaker  State  Special¬ 
ized  Tractor  Oils  have  the  right 
start  in  life.  They  are  made  ex¬ 
clusively  from  100%  pure  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Grade  Crude.  And  this 
Crude,  because  of  its  quality, 
costs  two  to  three  times  as  much 
as  the  crude  from  which  most 
tractor  oils  are  made! 

A  good  beginning!  Next: 
Quaker  State  Tractor  Oils  are 
specialized  to  the  job.  Quaker 
State  engineers  studied  all  im¬ 
portant  makes  of  tractors,  before 
a  drop  of  this  oil  was  produced. 
Then  they  set  about  refining  oils 
especially  suitable  for  their  use. 
There  was  no  guess  work.  When 


operate  like  it 
never  did  before 

they  had  finished,  they  had  a 
grade  of  oil  custom-built  to  every 
tractor  lubrication  need! 

The  Quaker  State  dealer  in 
your  vicinity  will  tell  you  just 
what  grade  of  Quaker  State  is 
exactly  suited  to  your  make  of 
tractor.  Get  acquainted  with 
him!  Buy  a  drum  of  Quaker 
State  right  now,  and  you’ll  be  set 
to  lick  that  75%  of  all  tractor 
troubles  which  come  from  poor 
lubrication.  You’ll  find  out  what 
a  good  tractor  you  really  have ! 

And  for  your  automobile — 

Buy  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil 
at  the  green-and-white  service 
station  sign!  This  oil  is  super - 
refined — a  special  process  which 
removes  from  every  gallon  a 
quart  or  more  of  material  that 
has  little  or  no  value  in  lubricat¬ 
ing  an  automobile  motor.  Instead 
of  a  quart  of  waste,  you  get  four 
full  quarts  of  lubricant  in  Quaker 
State.  An  extra  quart  in  every 
gallon! 


Quaker  State 
Specialized  Tractor 

Oils 


Refined  from  100%  Pure  Pennsylvania 
Grade  Crude 

QUAKER  STATE  OIL 
REFINING  COMPANY 

Oil  City,  Pa. 
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The  Woman’s  Garden 


Our  Vegetables  Now  and 
Yesterday 

According  to  an  exceedingly  interesting 
book,  “Truck  Crops,”  by  Jones  and  Rosa, 
Lima  beans  were  cultivated  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  prehistoric  times,  seeds  having  been 
found  in  the  mummy  pits  of  Peru.  The 
inhabitants  of  our  mountainside  have  got 
about  half  of  their  living  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Lima  beans.  Because  of  the 
depredations  of  bean  beetles  this  past 
year,  our  county  agent  li^s  :  publicly  ad¬ 
vised  planting  only  bush,  beans.  However, 
the  majority  of  our  neighbors  “hope  the 
beetle  won’t  come  back,”,  and  plan  to 
plant  their  normal  quantity  of  pole  Limas. 

I  fear  the  adjustment  to  general  crops 
will  take  the  form  M  a- small,  local,  but 
quite  tragic  agricultural  revolution.  Last 
year’s  bean  crop  failure  has  already  told 
on  the  living  conditions  among  us. 

Last  Fall  we  took  some  of  the  ground, 
normally  planted  to  Limas,  to  gion  bunch 
onions  for  our  retail  trade  this  coming 
Spring.  Onions  seem  to  be  among  the 
oldest  vegetables  known  to  history,  ihe 
Israelites,  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
longed  for  the  onions  left  behind  them  in 

Jj^gypt, 

We  plan  to  make  early  peas  more  of  a 
feature  with  our  retail  trade  than  m  these 
previous  years  when  our  Limas  loomed  so 
large.  The  ground  left  vacant  after  the 
pea  crop  is  removed  will  be  planted  in 
sweet  corn,  one  of  the  very  newest  of 
vegetables  according  to  a  previously 
quoted  authority.  General  Sullivan,  in 
1779,  returning  from  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians,  is  said  to  have 
brought  some  ears  of  sweet  corn,  toimd 
by  one  of  his  men.  The  popularity  ot  the 
vegetable  was  immediate. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  very  many 
of  our  best  vegetables  are  indigenous  to 
tropical  America.  Tomatoes,  the  truck 
growers’  stand-by,  were  cultivated  by  the 
Indians  long  before  1492,  becoming  popu¬ 
lar  in  southern  Europe  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  America.  Northern  Europe, 
possibly  suspicious  of  their  beauty,  be¬ 
lieved  them  to  be  poisonous  and  grew 
them  to  a  small  extent  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  until,  in  1850,  they  came  into  vogue 
as  a  food.  Jefferson  mentioned  tomatoes 
in  1781,  aild  by  1835  they  were  sold  as 
food  here  in  the  Boston  markets,  we  be¬ 
ing  somewhat  less  conservative  than  tlie 
mother  countries.  In  some  of  the  isolated 
sections  of  Virginia,  however,  until  a  late 
period  they  were  called  love  apples,  and 
considered  poisonous,  with  perhaps  some 
occult  possibilities.  . 

No  one  around  here  knows  anything 
about  Brussels  sprouts  culture,  but  we, 
being  natural  gamblers  and  prone  to  fol¬ 
low  new  loves,  had  planned  to  plant  a 
large  quantity  as  a  substitute  for  our  Jate 
Limas,  which  heretofore  have  brought  in 
money  at  a  time  when  we  seemed  most  to 
need  it.  However,  Jones  and  Rosa  imply 
that  the  Brussels  sprouts  are  at  home  m 
a  medium  or  heavy  soil  and  in  a  rather 
moist  temperature.  Our  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam  and  not  very  retentive  of  moisture, 
so  we  have  reluctantly  decided  to  make 
our  experiment  on  an  extremely  small 

The  Summer  squash  does  remarkably 
well  in  this  section.  We  were  able  to  sell 
all  we  raised  last  Summer  at  a  very  prof¬ 
itable  price,  considering  the  small  amount 
of  labor  connected  with  its  cultivation. 

We  find  all  melons  do  very  well  indeed 
in  our  light,  sandy  loam,  but  we  never 
have  tried  raising  them  on  a  large  scale. 

We  have  grown  merely  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  parsley  in  previous  years,  but  at 
present  are  so  much  impressed  with  its 
history  that  we  may  possibly  increase 
production  on  the  strength  of  its  glorious 
past '  A  large  part  of  the  festive  garland 
of  the  Golden  Age  in  Greece  and  Rome 
was  composed  of  our  11011-boastful  pars- 
ley.  The  early  Greeks  strewed  parsley 
upon  the  new-made  graves  of  their  dead. 
Around  the  parsley  were  woven  all  sorts 
of  strange  omens,  generally  connected 

with  death.  ,  „ 

We  plant  enough  chard  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  I  vaguely  supposed  chard  was 
a  new  vegetable,  a  product  of  perhaps 
Burbank’s  experiments.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  beet  of  the  ancients,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  in  350  B.  C.,  while  the  real 
beet  is  comparatively  modern  and  a  native 
of  North  Africa. 

Turnips,  parsnips,  spinach  and  lettuce 
are  all  very  old  vegetables.  Spinach  was 
cultivated  in  Persia  2,000  years  ago.  One 
of  our  neighbors  made  a  respectable  sum 
off  his  small  patch  last  year.  Think  of 
the  myriads  between  that  ancient  and  our 
neighbor,  sowing  and  reaping,  toiling, 
tired  men  and  women.  Lettuce  seems  of 
a  more  carefree  heritage.  In  600  B.  C. 
the  crowned  heads  of  Persia  ate  and 
loved  our  most  popular  salad. 

Maryland.  °> 


fair  for  me  and  I  took  first  prize  on  my 
Coleus  and  also  on  my  house  plants,  for 
I  have  many  of  those.  One  of  my  Coleus 
plants  has  leaves  which  measure  9x7 
inches,  and  the  most  wonderful  colors  and 
shades;  all  this  from  the  tiny  seed  and 
plants.  I  still  have  my  green-leaved  with 
a  white  fern  center  which  I  raised  from 
the  seed  about  two  years  ago.  I  couldn’t 
bear  to  think  of  the  frost  getting  my 
beauties,  so  I  filled  my  windows  with 
them,  sold  some  and  gave  away  some,  and 
some  had  to  go  with  the  frost,  for  I  had 
about  50  of  them.  I  shall  try  a  few  more 
this  Spring  just  for  the  novelty  of  it. 

My  Christmas  cactus,  which  I  have  had 
over*  30  years,  had  over  40  blossoms  on 
it  Feb.  1.  I  had  a  crab  or  Thanksgiving 
cactus  which  blossomed  at  Thanksgiving ; 
after  that  was  done  blossoming  I  put  the 
Christmas  one  in  ihe  window  and  placed 
the  other  back,  and  very  soon  it  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  flowers,  and  so  I  have  had  a 
succession  of  blossoms. 

I  have  a  rat-Uiil  cactus:  the  blossoms 
look  very  much  like- the  Christmas  blos¬ 
soms.  but  that  Hasn’t  blossomed  yet. 
Usually  it  flowers  in  the  Spring.  It  is 
very  odd-looking :  some  people  ask  me 
what  those  bag  strings  are.  Others,  “A\  hat 
is  that  wormy-looking  thing?”  But  the 
real  beauty,  is  the  one  that  blossoms  in 
the  Spring  and  early  Summer ;  it  has 
blossoms  as  large  as  tea  saucers  and  fiery 
red.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it  ;  it 
was  given  to  me  by  a  friend  long  since 
dead. 

Many  of  my  plants  are  very  old.  I  have 
an  Asparagus  plumosus  which  1  have  had 
over  20  years;  it  is  nearly  as  tall  as  I 
am ;  also  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  which  I 
have  had  something  like  15  years.  This 
was  given  me  by  that  same  friend.  It 
now  needs  repotting ;  it  has  so  many 


roots  that  it  is  bursting  the  tub  which 
contains  it. 

I  have  11  large  Begonias  and  a  large 
palm  (Kentia  Forsteriana)  which  I  think 
a  good  deal  of.  On  account  of  ill  health  I 
did  not  take  in  any  daffodils  last  Fall, 
and  I  miss  them  very  much,  they  are  so 
bright  and  cheery  when  you  bring  them 
to  the  window  in  the  Winter.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  in  so  I  could  have  them  blossom  all 
Winter.  However,  I  am  going  to  try  some 
specialties  this  Spring.  I  want  to  get  a 
Regal  lily ;  I  have  several  lilies,  but  not 
that  one.  Some  say  that  you  can  start 
them  from  seed  and  treat  them  as  you 
would  tomatoes,  and  they  will  do  well. 
I  shall  plant  my  tomato  seed  about  the 
new  moon  in  March,  and  peppers  and 
Coleus  and  some  other  delicate  seed  which 
I  start  early.  It  may  be  a  whim  to  plant 
“in  the  moon,”  but  I  think  they  come  up 
and  grow  faster,  and  I  usually  have  good 
luck  with  my  plants.  R.  J.  c. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Care  of  Strawberry 
Geranium  and  Fuchsia 

Will  jtou  tell  me  how  to  take  care  of 
strawberry  geranium  and  Fuchsia?  1 
have  both,  but  they  don’t  do  as  they 
should.  MRS.  H.  L. 

Pemberton,  N.  J. 

The  plant  commonly  called  strawberry 
geranium  is  not  a  geranium,  but  is  a 
saxifrage,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa.  It  is 
also  known  in  England  as  mother  of 
thousands  and  old  man’s  beard  or  Aar¬ 
on's  beard.  It  is  a  very  attractive  plant, 
which  usually  grows  without  trouble  in 
the  window  garden.  Poor  drainage  and 
too  much  sun  do  not  suit  it.  Perhaps 
you  are  overwbtering  your  plant,  so 
that  the  soil  is  sour,  or  you  may  have 
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it  where  it  receives  too  much  sun.  Par¬ 
tial  shade  is  congenial  to  it.  After 
danger  of  frost  is  over  set  it  in  a 
sheltered  place  in  the  garden  for  the 
Summer,  and  we  think  it  will  do  better 
another  year. 

You  do  not  tell  us  what  treatment  has 
been  given  either  the  Saxifrage  or  the 
Fuchsia,  but  if  you  have  kept  the  Fuch¬ 
sia  growing  actively  without  any  rest¬ 
ing  period  this  may  account  for  its 
unthrifty  condition.  Fuchsia  should  have 
a  rest  during  October,  November  and 
December;  they  are  not  dried  off  en¬ 
tirely,  but  given  just  enough  water  to 
prevent  the  wood  from  shriveling,  and 
kept  cool,  but  above  freezing.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  the  Fuchsias  receive  a  little  trim¬ 
ming,  being  cut  back  and  dead  wood 
removed,  and  are  brought  into  a  tem¬ 
perature  running  about  50  degrees  at 
night.  If  repotting  is  required,  it  is 
done  at  this  time.  The  plants  are 
brought  into  active  grow7th  for  Summer 
bloom,  responding  to  an  occasional  ap¬ 
plication  of  manure  water.  They  are 
rarely  satisfactory  as  Winter  house 
plants. 


Two  Cooky  Recipes 

Chocolate  Cookies. — Half  cup  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  *4  teaspoon 
salt,  two  squares  chocolate,  2%  cups  nour, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  %'  cup 
of  milk.  Cream  butter  and  sugar,  gradu¬ 
ally  add  egg  well  beaten,  salt  and  choco¬ 
late  melted.  Beat  well  and  add  flour, 
siffed  and  mixed  with  baking  powder. 
Chill.  Roll  very  thin  and  bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven. 

Brownies. — One  cup  sugar,  two  squares 
of  chocolate,  quarter  cup  of  melted  butter, 
two  eggs  beaten  whites  separately,  one 
tablespoon  molasses,  one  tablespoon  cold 
water,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one  cup  of 
flour.  Spread  thin,  bake  in  oven  a  short 
time.  F.  e.  k. 
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A  Woman  and  Her  Piants 

I  still  have  some  of  the  Coleus  plants 
I  sowed  and  tended,  transplanted  with  a 
toothpick  and  watered  with  a  teaspoon, 
drop  by  drop,  last  season.  They  are  im¬ 
mense  now.  I  was  forced  to  leave  them 
when  they  wyere  tiny  plants,  and  I  thought 
they  tvould  surely  be  dead  and  all  dried 
up  ;  but  when  I  returned  I  found  my  hus¬ 
band  had  set  them  out  in  the  garden,  and 
they  were  a  wonderful  sight,  no  two  alike, 
and  all  the  large-leaved  kind.  One  of  my 
neighbors  took  my  plants  to  the  county 


The  Chief  Reason  why  Both  Railroads 
and  Fisher  Body  Can  Find  No  Substi¬ 
tutes  for  Wood 

R 


>AILROADS  use  wood  ties  instead  of 

_ steel  ties,  to  obtain  resiliency.  This  is 

the  same  reason  why  Fisher  uses  wood  in 
building  Fisher  Bodies.  Note,  too,  that  a 
railroad  track  is  of  steel  and  wood  construc¬ 
tion— -the  same  kind  of  construction  used  in 
Fisher  Bodies  .  .  .  Both  wood  and  steel  hav  e 
their  own  particular  merits — hut  Fisher,  hv 
using  both  wood  and  steel,  obtains  the  lull 


advantages  of  both  materials  ...  It  costs 
Fisher  more  to  use  wood  and  steel  construc¬ 
tion —  but  the  body  which  results  is  worth 
more  to  the  automobile  owner.  It  is  worth 

more  largely  because  t  he  wood  deadens  rum - 

hie  and  vibration  and  because,  through  the 
use  of  wood,  greater  durability  is  obtained 
.  .  .  That  is  why  all  Fisher  Bodies,  whether 
made  for  Chevrolet  or  Cadillac,  employ 
wood  and  steel  — the  only  structural  prin¬ 
ciple  compatible  wdth  sound  body  quality. 
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Ohlsmobife 
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Mr.  Vanderlaan,  of  Ponsett,  Conn.,  put  hi*  Clark 
"Cutaway"  Bush  A  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow  to  work  to 
subdue  a  tougn  piece  of  brush  land— liberally  •prin¬ 
ted  with  atones  and  large  rocks. 

One  of  the  big  cutout  disks  hit  the  rock  shown  here 
•  ud  sliced  off  a  piece  7  inches  in  diameter. 

But  the  disk  wasn’t  even  scratched! 

Clark  "Cutaway"  Bisks  are  tough.  They're  made 
of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated,  then  forged  sharp, 
l  orgiug  puts  on  an  edge  that  stays  sharp,  that  won’t 
crack  bend  or  ohip  even  when  used  on  atony  ground. 

Forging  is  the  reason  why  Clark  "Cutaway"  disks 
outwear  2  to  3  sets  of  ordinary  disks. 


arl 


BUSH  &  BOG 

PLOW  AND  HARROW 


This  big  brute  of  a  machine  easily  handles  plowing 
and  harrowing  jobs  that  would  soon  wreck  the  aver¬ 
age  Plow  or  harrow.  There's  nothing  like  it  for  cut¬ 
over  woodlots.  hard  baked  land,  stony  pastures,  brush 
land,  bogs,  drained  swamps,  heavy  orchard  sod.  Even 
road’ contractors  use  it. 

Its  equipped  with  extra  heavy  disks  of  cutlery 
steel,  heat  treated  and  forged  sharp.  Choice  of  solid 
or  cutout  disks,  same  price.  For  horse  or  tractor  use. 
Tractor  model  all  steel  construction.  Three  sizes, 
with  or  without  weight  box. 

VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE 
Mail  coupon  for  valuable  illustrated  book,  "The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage."  also  catalog  describing  tlie 
Bush  A  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow  and  other  tillage  im¬ 
plements. 

‘‘Disk  Harrow  Specialists  Since  1865" 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

59  Main  Street.  Hlgganum.  Conn. 

Send  me  FREE  catalog  and  book,  ‘‘The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage.” 
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I’ll  Save  You 
W  Money  on  Farm 
and  Poultry  Fence 

Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog 
and  see  how  my  Direet-From-Factory  Freight 
Paid  plan  of  dealing  enables  you  to  buy  better 
quality  feneingforlessmoney.  Over  a  million^ 
customers  get  the  benefit  of  this  saving. 

I  Pay  Freight  Charges 

My  Straight LineSellingPlan gives  you  the 
same  big  saving  on  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  ) 

Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Heaters,  Fur¬ 
naces,  Separators,  Baby  Chicks,  Brooders, 

Tires,  etc.  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ping  service.  Remember  1  pay  Freight.  Write 
for  catalog  NOW.  — Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Oapt.  4317 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


>A  FRAME  $ 

AS  LOW  AS 
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Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Price* 

Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

1.  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  out  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak- 
lJ}2  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
a°h  attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Bo«  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Side  Hill 


EDDV 

_  PLOW'S 

General  Purpose  Flat-land  -or-  Reversi 

iVliy  Full  7xlJ  inch  Chilled  Moldboard  and  Chilled 
Share,  Oak  Handles,  Steel  Beam,  Malleable 
*  Parts  where  most  strain  comes.  Only  fl6.60. 

MVipa  GJauge  Wheel  $1.60.  Steel  Knife  Colter  At- 
V  tachment  $‘4.75.  Tempered  Soft  Center  Steel 
J  Moldboards  $5  46  Ultra.  Quantity  production 
*  saves  you  money.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed, 
send  for  folder  or  FR1CE  catalog  and  prices  of  other 
plows  and  implements,  or  ask  your  dealer. 

Eddy  Plow  Works,  r,J?.VSl.'V: 

Plow  Maker*  Sine*  (833 


make  money! 

.n,V.?8tumP3fory°uraelf 
“d  others  with"Hereules‘‘ 
the  fastest,  easiest  op- 

Borse*  **h****c?  ^u^er  made. 


or  hand  power.  Easy  I 

terms— SIO  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Quick  for  Agent’sOffor 

profits  with  eaay  work  for  you 
my  new  apecial  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

110A.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  low# 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Maine  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

The  Winter  meeting  of  the  Western 
Maine  Fruit  Growers,  at  Auburn,  on 
February  21  and  22,  was  the  best  that 
has  been  held.  E.  L.  Newdiek,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
State  Department  was  iu  charge.  The 
first  speaker  was  Commissioner  F.  P. 
Washburn,  who  told  the  story  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  situation  in  Maine  which  was  none 
too  rosy.  He  cautioned  the  men  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
Maine  apple  law. 

A.  K.  Gardner,  of  Orono,  crops  spe¬ 
cialist  of  the  Extension  Service,  by  the 
use  of  charts  of  work  in  Oxford  County 
showed  that  some  orchardists  are  making 
money,  and  that  the  men  growing  McIn¬ 
tosh  more  than  other  varieties  are  mak¬ 
ing  considerably  more  money. 

In  the  afternoon  Prof.  II.  H.  Whet- 
zel  of  Cornell  University,  by  the  use  of 
colored  charts,  showed  the  life  history 
of  the  apple  scab  fungus  and  the  way  to 
combat  this  pest.  lie  gave  the  Maine 
orchard  men  something  to  think  about. 

Spray  service  for  Maine  was  outlined 
by  Dr.  Donald  Folsom,  of  the  Experiment 
Station.  lie  has  gathered  considerable 
data  relative  to  rainfall  and  weather 
forecasts  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  or- 
cliardists. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Twitchell,  the  veteran  or¬ 
chard  specialist  of  the  State,  brought  a 
fine  message  to  tlie  conference. 

In  the  evening  was  an  unusual  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Auburn  Lions  Club  invited  the 
orchard  men  to  come  with  them  for  a 
banquet  and  evening  program.  They  did 
a  fine  job  as  hosts.  Prof.  II.  II.  Whetzel 
was  the  speaker  and  in  terse  language 
he  told  the  business  men  the  situation 
relative  to  farming  matters.  He  was  em¬ 
phatic  in  his  statements,  which  put  farm¬ 
ing  in  a  different  light  from  which  busi¬ 
ness  men  usually  see  it. 

Two  of  the  club  members  impersonat¬ 
ing  Augustin  Washington  and  his  son 
George  made  a  lot  of  fun  at  a  birthday 
party.  The  Lion3  had  challenged  the 
Oxford  Bears,  an  organization  of  or¬ 
chard  men,  to  a  singing  contest.  Without 
any  previous  rehearsal,  not  even  knowing 
what  the  song  was  to  be  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  went  at  it  and  sang  heartily  with  two 
good  leaders.  The  judges.  Judge  Henry 
Manser.  Judge  Henry  Oakes  and  Judge 
N.  A.  Donahue  awarded  the  prize  to  the 
Lions  Club  as  they  easily  outsang  the 
Bears. 

Friday  W.  IT.  Youngman.  associate 
agricultural  economist  of  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment,  gave  an  address  on  the  future 
of  the  apple  industry  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  followed  by  L.  A.  Bevan 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  open  forum  discussions 
were  very  valuable.  Spray  and  dust 
agencies  had  machines  and  materials  on 
exhibition.  V.  W.  CANHAM. 

Lewiston,  Me. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Twenty-eight  new  Granges  were  added 
to  the  list  during  the  quarter  ending  Dec. 
31,  1928,  the  State  of  Oregon  leading 
with  nine.  Kansas,  Ohio  and  Washing¬ 
ton  each  furnished  three,  while  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania  were  credited  with  two 
each.  One  new  Grange  was  organized  in 
each  of  the  following  States  :  Idaho,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  In  the 
line  of  Juvenile  Granges  Ohio  led  all  the 
States,  with  nine  new  Juveniles.  Ore¬ 
gon  supplied  four,  New  York  two^  and 
there  was  one  each  in  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  and  Washington,  a  total  of  18 
new  Juvenile  Granges.  Ohio  also  re¬ 
ported  four  subordinate  Granges  and  two 
Juvenile  Granges  reorganized.  Even  bet¬ 
ter  reports  are  expected  for  the  first 
quarters  of  1929. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  of  New 
York  State  has  been  collecting  statistics 
regarding  the  Grange  halls  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State.  Out  of  871  subordinate 
Granges  in  the  State  he  has  received  re¬ 
ports  from  all  but  59.  His  reports  show 
that  there  are  523  Granges  in  the  State 
that  own  their  halls.  These  halls  have  a 
total  value  of  $2,396,175,  or  an  average  of 
about  $4,500  per  hall. 

Steuben  County  lias  the  most  Granges 
and  also  has  the  most  Grange-owned 
halls.  Of  the  44  Granges  in  Steuben 
County  33  are  owned  by  the  Granges. 
Oswego  ranks  second.  32  out  of  38 
Granges  in  the  county  owning  their  halls. 
Jefferson  has  29  Grange-owned  halls  out 
of  33  Granges  in  the  county,  one  of  the 
highest  percentages  among  the  larger 
Grange  counties.  Before  tlie  end  of  the 
year  Jefferson  will  make  the  total  30. 
Lewis  only  has  one  Grange  out  of  its  21 
that  does  not  own  a  hall. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  recently  met  and  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  standing  commit¬ 
tees  for  the  year  1929: 

Auditing. — Ross  C.  Worker  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  ;  Robert  Austin  of  Chittenango. 

Mileage.  —  J.  L.  Salisbury,  Fhelps; 
James  Pringle,  Ashville. 

Legislation  and  Taxation.  —  Fred  J. 
Freestone  of  Interlaken  ;  Frank  J.  Riley, 
Sennett. 

Home  Economics.  —  Mrs.  J.  Wells 
Weaver,  Highland :  Miss  Ruth  Halsted, 
Poughkeepsie ;  Mrs.  George  Tyler,  Hone- 
oye  Falls. 

Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. — Harold 


A  Practical  Spreader 


Check  the  Implements 
you  require.  Cut  out 
and  mail  with  the  cou¬ 
pon.  We  will  send  you 
complete  facts. 

□  Plow* 

□  Harrow# 

□  Planters 

□  Rake* 

□  Cultivators 

□  Drill* 

□  Mowers 

□  Rakes 

□  Tedders 

□  Hay  Loaders 

□  Grain  and  Corn 
Binders 

O  Ensilage  Cutters 

□  Rotary  Hoe 

□  Cream  Separator 

□  Combined  Reaper- 
Threshers. 


Wallis  “Certified”  Trac¬ 
tors —  3  plow  power,  2 
plow  weight. 


WHEN  you  buy  a  Manure  Spread¬ 
er,  you  want  it  to  spread  to  suit 
your  needs — 

The  Massey-Harrls  Spreader  with  its 
double  beater,  first  pulverizes,  then 
spreads,  either  thick  or  thin.  The  spread¬ 
ers  are  adjustable  to  8-12-16-20  loads 
per  acre.  All  adjustments  are  easily  and 
quickly  made  by  the  operator. 

High  drive  wheels  with  traction  lugs, 
large  sprockets  with  heavy  duty  chain 
insure  light  draft. 

Automobile  Type  of  Steering  Gear— 

The  frame  is  never  on  a  twist  or  bind 
as  the  front  wheels  oscillate  freely  over 
rough  ground  or  obstructions  in  an 
angle  frame. 

The  sides  are  heavy,  angle  steel  braced 
— iron  straps  around  edges  to  prevent 
bulging  and  increasing  the  draft. 

The  bottom  is  independent  of  the  sides. 
The  front  is  narrower  than  the  rear. 

Self-aligning  bearings  throughout. 

High-grade  materials.  First  class  work¬ 
manship. 

The  wheels  track — narrow  tread — wide 
spread — tight  bottom — low  down. 

Return  the  coupon  for  complete  facts 
today. 


he  Massey-Harris  Co. 


■eneral  Office.*:  Kacinc,  H  is. 


Factories:  Kacinc,  IVis.,  ftalavia,  IV.  V. 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  CO., 

Dept.  RN93,  Racine,  Wis. 

|  ~  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete 

information  about  the  Massey-Harris 
Manure  Spreader. 


Name . 

Address. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK  -: 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established,  ft  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  ol  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  25c 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  y on  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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O  MPA  RE 

the  Crop 

PROFITS 


& 


aFTER  all,  there  is  just  one  reason 
why  Mapes  users  are  so  loyal  to  Mapes 
Manures;  why  more  and  more  good 
farmers  every  year  are  using  Mapes 
Manures — because  they  can  make  more 
money  with  Mapes. 

Mapes  results  are  so  remarkable,  so  out¬ 
standing,  so  evident,  that  you  have  only 
to  see  them  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Mapes  slogan,  "cost  little  more — worth 
much  more”,  is  a  modest  statement  of 
the  true  worth  of  Mapes  Manures. 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  outstand¬ 
ing  results  because  we  find  out  from  the  crop 
what  materials  it  likes  best  and  we  put  these  ma¬ 
terials  into  Mapes.  Mapes  Manures  are  made  to 
grow  good  crops  — not  to  sell  at  a  price.  They  are 
first  made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results— yield, 
quality,  profits  — with  the  results  from  any  other 
fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop 
brands  and  prices  — also  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 

MAPES 

Manure  s 

cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


11  You,.. 

for 

YIELD-QUALITY 
PROFITS 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  R-8 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 


lowing  crops:. 


My  Name  is. 


j  P.  O . State. 


r-J 


SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Dusting 
T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St.  New  York 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 


will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EASY.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-ahoeks  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Affects  wanted.  CEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y» 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  lor  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s Travels, Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
335  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Cultivates.  Kills  Weeds. 

Mulches  Soil- QUICKLY! 

NOW,  women  or  chil¬ 
dren  can  tend  a  big 
garden  easily-  Just 
de  the  New  Improved  EASY 
den  Ruiser  along  the  rows. 

’ast  ns  walking — and  almost 
asy.  Does  a  wonderful  job 
gardening.  Cuts  and  kills 
ry  weed.  Breaks  up  surface 
covers  earth  cracks, 
and  aerates  the  soil. 

Ixsavesa  emooth,  mois¬ 
ture -re  tainintc  mulch.  ^ 
Plants  thrive.  Yields 

are  heavier.  You  ret  real  joy  from  gardening. 
Machine  guaranteed,  WRITE  for  new,  low, 
direct-to-you,  expreBS-prepaid  prices.  Free 
garden  hook.  Send  NOW  1 

»  r-naans  UV  n„  *  C  O  I  ItiPAI  U 


CARDEN 

RAISER 


The  UTTHTOPt  Tractor 

HEAVY  ENOUGH  TO  DO  YOUR  PLOWING 

— easy  to  operate,  women  run  it  successful¬ 
ly  and  profitably.  Prepares  seed  bed.  Plants 
and  CULTIVATES  one  to  five 
rows.  Lifts  bulbs,  root  crops. 
Cuts,  rakes,  hauls  hay,  mows 
lawns.  Power  work  to  5  h.p. 
Full  Equipment  Furnished 
|  UTILITOR  Is  a  money  maker 
Write  for  circular.  Dept.  A 
J  UTILITOR  CO.  1 

11150  W.  2d  St„  Dayton,  Ohio 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1,00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


M.  Stanley,  Skaneateles;  Frank  J.  Riley, 
Sennett. 

Trustee  Cornell  University. — W.  F. 
Pratt,  Batavia. 

Historian  and  Press  Correspondent. — 
Leonard  L.  Allen,  Watertown. 

The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Susan  W. 
Freestone,  wife  of  State  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone  of  New  York  State,  as  Juve¬ 
nile  Grange  deputy  of  the  National 
Grange  is  very  pleasing  to  the  members 
of  the  order  in  New  York  State.  Mrs. 
Freestone  is  exceptionally  well  equipped 
for  her  new  position  as  the  successor  of 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Eckert,  of  Illinois,  who  de¬ 
clined  a  reappointment.  Both  Mrs.  Free¬ 
stone  and  her  husband  have  long  been 
enthusiastic  believers  in  the  great  value 
of  the  Juvenile  Grange  as  a  training 
ground  for  the  subordinate  Grange.  Mrs. 
Freestone  is  the  president  of  the  Par¬ 
ent-Teachers’  Association  in  her  home 
community,  and  is  much  interested  m 
child  welfare. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  lecturer  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  Statewide  series  of  lecturers 
conferences,  which  will  begin  soon.  These 
conferences  have  proven  most  useful  in 
awakening  interest  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  Grange  and  are  being  more 
largely  attended  each  year. 

The  annual  school  for  Grange  lectur¬ 
ers,  to  be  held  at  Cornell  University  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  April  8-13,  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  several  noted  Grange  workers, 
among  them  Prof.  Robert  Bruce  Tom,  of 
Ohio  State  University,  National  Grange 
Lecturer  James  O.  Farmer,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  State  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone  of  New  York.  Many  Granges 
very  wisely  send  their  lecturers  to  this 
school,  paying  their  full  expenses,  and 
find  it  a  splendid  investment.  The  at¬ 
tendance  at  this  session  is  expected  to 
surpass  those  of  the  previous  two  years. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  evidences 
of  the  good  work  the  Grange  is  accom¬ 
plishing  among  the  young  people  of  the 
farms  is  the  increasing  number  of  young 
people  that  are  coming  forward  as  lead¬ 
ers  in  Grange  work.  Over  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  a  young  man  of  18  who  has  just 
been  installed  as  Master  of  his  Grange. 
His  name  is  Raymond  Willard  and  he  is 
a  grandson  of  Herbert  O.  Hadley,  for¬ 
merly  Master  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Grange.  The  subordinate  Grange 
over  which  this  young  man  presides  has 
as  one  of  its  members  Governor  Charles 
W.  Tohey. 

Another  18-year-old  Grange  Master  of 
Newr  England  is  John  Lapoint,  of  Lowrnll, 
Mass.  John  is  the  third  number  of  his 
family  to  hold  the  position  of  Master  of 
Lowell  Grange,  his  mother  and  brother 
having  also  been  honored  with  the  Mas¬ 
tership. 


A  Potato  Grower’s 
Reflections 

I  finished  digging  my  potatoes  about 
November  15  last,  and  also  shipped  the 
last  of  my  1928  crop  at  that  time.  I  re¬ 
ceived  $1.25  per  barrel  for  nearly  one- 
half  of  them  and  $1  per  barrel  for  the 
remainder.  I  have  been  growing  from 
five  to  12  acres  of  potatoes  for  many 
years  and  never  do  I  remember  losing 
so  much  money  on  a  crop,  or  receiving 
such  low  prices  for  them  during  the 
entire  Summer  and  Fall. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  acre¬ 
age  and  production  have  been  increasing. 

I  believe  the  large  growers  can  change 
this  situation  if  they  will.  We  read  of 
a  probable  cut  of  4  to  8  per  cent  in  the 
Eastern  States  the  coming  year.  I  do 
not  believe  that  would  be  enough  to 
give  the  growers  the  profit  they  should 
receive,  but  if  all  growers  of  40  acres  and 
over  would  cut  their  acreage  one-fourth 
of  last  season,  all  growers  would  make 
a  very  satisfactory  profit.  This  will  give 
relief  to  the  farmer,  and  he  will  have 
money  enough  to  pay  liis  bills,  make  a 
good  living,  and  the  business  interests 
that  depend  on  the  farmer’s  prosperity, 
largely,  wmuld  also  be  prosperous. 

EASTERN  POTATO  GROWER. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Getting  up  at  4  A.  M.  on  a  bitter  cold 
morning  is  nothing  new  for  a  dairy  farm¬ 
er,  hut  it  was  something  new  for  me,  as 
we  fruit  farmers  are  not  early  risers  in 
the  Winter.  Away  down  in  the  corner  of 
the  county  a  village  high  school  teacher 
got  the  measles,  so  they  sent  a  hurry-up 
call  for  me  to  come  and  substitute  and 
that  meant  the  following  schedule  :  Rise 
at  4  A.  M.,  eat  a  hasty  breakfast,  walk 
over  a  mile  through  the  snow  to  an  in- 
terurban  station,  ride  22  miles  to  a  city, 
walk  six  blocks  across  town,  meet  an¬ 
other  teacher  who  teaches  in  the  village, 
drive  14  miles,  teach  all  day  and  reverse 
the  journey  in  the  evening,  getting  home 
at  6 :30.  Those  village  schools  sure 
know  how  to  load  a  teacher.  I  had  a 
class  in  algebra,  two  classes  in  Latin,  one 
in  geometry  and  one  in  rhetoric,  which 
made  a  mixture  for  sure.  Working  around 
behind  a  plow,  cultivator,  lioe  handle  and 
pruning  shears  is  not  conducive  to  main¬ 
taining  proficiency  in  dead  languages  or 
higher  mathematics,  but  the  rusty  old 
brain  cells  soon  perked  up.  and  began  to 
function  with  old-time.  vim  and  vigor. 
Once  again  I  accompanied  Caesar  on  his 
Gallic  campaigns,  once  more  I  pursued 
an  algebraic  formula  over  10  square  feet 
of  blackboard  and  drew  mystical  figures 


to  prove  that  one  figure  was  equal  to  an¬ 
other,  wdiile  anon  rhetorical  English 
rolled  trippingly  from  my  tongue.  Strange 
antics  for  a  confirmed  farmer,  but  some¬ 
what  enjoyable  after  all,  while  the 
thought  of  those  nice  round  dollars  which 
would  result  from  all  that  was  not  the 
least  of  my  pleasures. 

The  rides  on  the  interurban  car  were 
enjoyable,  as  they  gave  me  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  view  the  changing  landscape  along 
the  line.  I  watched  daily  for  one  beauty 
spot,  a  shallow  ravine  in  which  a  tiny 
streamlet  meandered  around  small  clumps 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  across  little  swamps 
around  the  foot  of  rounded  hills,  until  it 
finally  lost  itself  in  a  deeper  ravine.  The 
trees  were  beautiful,  showing,  even  in 
their  Winter  condition,  the  matchless 
symmetry  of  nature,  which  so  arranges 
the  branches  that  each  little  leaf  shall 
get  its  full  share  of  the  life-giving  sun. 
The  maples  stood  naked,  but  the  oaks 
were  clothed  in  dull  brown  rags  which 
gave  them  a  poverty-stricken  appearance. 
Oaks  may  well  be  called  the  poor  man’s 
trees,  as  their  twisted  and  knurled 
branches  show  that  they  have  withstood 
many  hard  knocks,  while  those  rags  flut¬ 
tering  in  Winter  winds  denote  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  warm.  This  Spring  the 
maples,  will  doll  up  in  new  Spring 
dresses  of  tender  green  trimmed  with 
buds  of  delicate  mauve  with  centers  of 
dainty  yellow.  The  oaks  though  will 
still  be  ragged  and  drab  until  nature  in¬ 
forms  them  that  it  is  time  to  shed  the 
Winter  brown  and  put  on  the  dull  and 
waxy  green  of  Summer. 

The  evening  car  might  well  be  called 
the  dinner-pail  car,  as  it  was  jammed 
with  factory  workers  returning  to  their 
homes  along  the  line,  so  that  the  car 
stopped  at  every  crossroad.  With  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding  I  looked  the 
men  over,  seeing  the  tired,  drooping  shoul¬ 
ders,  the  cramped  and  grimy  hands,  the 
deep  circles  of  dirt  and  fatigue  which 
ringed  their  eyes,  the  old,  grease-en¬ 
crusted  clothes,  the  weary  manner  in 
which  they  plodded  through  the  snow 
after  leaving  the  car,  and  it  gave  me  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  clean,  unhurried, 
beautiful  independence  of  the  farm.  Do 
we  sometimes  complain  of  monotony? 
Think  of  the  deadly  monotony  of  every 
morning  going  to  a  dirty  factory,  working 
at  the  same  task  for  years  with  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  the  evening  plod 
homewmrd,  too  tired  to  do  much  but  eat 
and  go  to  bed.  Do  we  sometimes  com¬ 
plain  that  our  homes  are  not  modern  with 
every  convenience?  It  would  do  us  good 
to  visit  these  homes  of  the  city  working¬ 
man  ’:/id  see  how  cramped  and  dismal 
they  really  are.  Do  we  sometimes  tire 
of  seeing  the  same  things  year  after  year? 
Then  think  of  having  a  dirty  alley,  lit¬ 
tered  backyards  or  none  at  all,  garbage 
cans,  ash  cans,  ill-kept  streets,  as  the 
sole  view  upon  which  to  rest  tired  eyes 
for  endless  weeks.  Think  of  the  clean, 
clear  air  we  breathe,  the  ever-changing 
fields  drenched  in  misty  morning  dew, 
warmed  by  glowing  sun  in  day  and 
bathed  in  evening  shadow.  Think  of 
the  daylight  song  of  the  birds,  the  joy  of 
growing  things,  yes,  even  the  warm  rich 
odor  of  the  barn  on  a  Winter  morning, 
and  best  of  all,  being  monarch  over  all 
with  none  to  say  go  or  come.  I  know  I 
acquired  a  perfectly  new  appreciation  of 
the  comforts  of  home  after  the  strenuous 
days  of  going  36  miles  to  teach  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  high  school. 

One  thing  wThich  greatly  pleased  me 
was  to  find  on  the  reading  shelf  many 
copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Whether  the 
school  takes  it  or  whether  a  farmer  pupil 
brings  it  I  do  not  know,  but  there  it  was, 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  found  an  old  friend 
where  I  had  expected  only  strangers. 
When  I  called  the  pupils’  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Long  Acres  doings  appeared  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  those  copies  were  in  use 
more  than  ever. 

Two  prize  letters  of  the  week  both 
come  from  Virginia  from  friends  gained 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  One  man  writes 
a  full  account  of  the  new  home  he  is 
building  after  living  for  many  years  in  a 
log  house.  He  is  in  the  third  year  of 
building,  as  he  is  doing  all  the  work  him¬ 
self.  Think  of  hauling  200  loads  of 
gravel,  every  hit  of  which  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  a  bucket  over  a  foot  bridge  from 
the  creek  bed,  of  mixing  one  batch  of 
concrete  at  a  time,  and  letting  that  set 
so  that  the  same  boards  might  be  used 
again,  because  boards  were  scarce  and 
money  scarcer,  of  working  three  years  to 
build  a  modest  house  because  it  had  to  be 
built  as  cash  became  available  from 
meager  farm  income.  Originally  he  nampa 
his  farm  “Hardscratch,”  but  has  changed 
it  to  “Greenfields,”  which  fact  tells  a 
whole  story.  Yon  don’t  have  to  carry  a 
gun  on  a  battlefield  to  be  a  hero. 

The  other  letter  from  Virginia  gives  a 
method  of  making  a  knife  cultivator  from 
an  old  double  shovel  cultivator  which  will 
cut  off  weeds  too  thick  and  high  to  con¬ 
quer  with  an  ordinary  cultivator.  Last 
Fall  an  Oregon  man  sent  me  a  sketch  ol  a 
tool  to  do  the  same  work.  The.  two  are 
very  unlike,  but  both  are  practical,  and 
both  may  be  made  from  scrap  material 
found  on  the  farm.  I  shall  give  them  a 
trial  this  Summer.  Most  of  all  I  aPP.re" 
ciate  the  warm  heart  throbs  wnicfl 
prompted  these  faraway  friends  to  otter 
help  when  they  know  that  I,  too,  mus 
count  the  pennies  and  cannot  buy  man> 
high-priced  tools. 

The  evening  family  talkfest,  a  romp 
with  Calvin  before  bedtime,  a  quiet  cna 
with  the  Missus  after  the  children  an 
asleep,  so  ends  a  busy  day.  L.  B.  E. 
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The  safe  way 

The  chemicals  that  you  use  in 
spraying  fruit  trees  are  always 
irritating  to  your  throat.  They 
may  injure  your  lungs  and  impair 
your  health  —  unless  you  protect 
yourself.  Always  wear  a  Willson 
Dustite  Respirator  for  Dust  and 
Spray  when  you’re  spraying,  treat¬ 
ing  seed,  threshing,  or  doing  any 
other  dangerous  or  dusty  work! 
This  efficient  health  protector  sells 
for  only  $2.25.  Comfortable. 
Allows  free  breathing.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  manufacturers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  chemicals.  If  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you,  write  to  us  direct 
and  we  will  send  it  C.  O.  D. 
Address  Willson  Products,  Inc., 
209  Washington  St.,  Reading,  Pa., 
U.  S.  A. 


THE  WILLSON 
DUSTITE  RESPIRATOR 
for  Dust  and  Spray 


Genuine  Imported  First  Quality 
JAPANESE  All  SILK  PONGEE 
at  the  lowest  price.  Any¬ 
where  in  America  f 


dfG  uaranteecT Red  Label 
Government  Stamped  I  L1KU1KKN 

6P  C3066 — Here’s  the  biggest  Silk  Pon¬ 
gee  bargain  to  be  found  anywhere  1  Only 
o5  cents  a  yard  for  this  genuine  govern¬ 
ment-stamped  Fukui-Ken  Red  Label  Jap¬ 
anese  12-Momme  weight,  all  Silk  Pongee — 
the  very  best  of  the  six  different  grades  of 
Japanese  Silk  Pongee.  Why  buy  an  inferior 
grade  when  you  can  buy  this — the  best,  for 
only  35c  a  yard?  It  comes  in  the  Natural 
f  an  shade  and  washes  beautifully.  About 
33  ins.  wide.  Order  this  superior  pongee 
by  No.  6P  G3066 — and  get  our  big,  new 
2  pound  Style  Book.  It’s  filled  with  equally 
big  bargains  that  will  save  you  money. 


A  Yard 

— and  we  pay  postage 


35c 


FR££.  .  Send  lor 
Your  Copy  of 
this  Big  Spring 
Ikand  Slimmer 


Style  Book. 


Charles\ViIIiam  Stores 

NEW  YORK.  CITY 


Ladies7 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS.  3  Pa 

Black,  gunmetal,  grey, 

*  a  Taf  GooI>  openings  for  Fgests.  ■  “ 

•  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  .  NORWOOD,  MAS! 


Farm  Mechanics 

Robert  H.  Smith 


Pumping  from  Deep  Well 

I  have  had  my  first  experience  in  dig¬ 
ging  a  well,  and  as  it  was  not  entirely 
successful,  I  am  writing  to  you  for  advice 
ou  the  solution  of  my  problem.  A  well- 
digger  we  had  engaged,  after  going  about 
22  ft.  assured  us  that  all  was  well  and 
left.  However,  we  got  no  water.  Neigh¬ 
bors  who  volunteered,  helped  me  to  drill 
further  and  at  38  ft.  we  struck  a  good 
supply  of  water.  We  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  getting  water  at  that  depth, 
but  for  practical  operation  of  pump  it 
is  required  that  at  least  8  ft.  more  of 
pipe  be  added  in  order  to  bring  the  pump 
a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  pump  we  are  using  has 
been  guaranteed  to  draw  50  ft.  It  works 
well  at  38  ft.,  but  with  the  additional 
8  ft.  it  fails  utterly  to  bring  a  drop  of 
water.  Do  I  need  a  more  powerful  pump? 
jls  there  a  double-pressure  pump  obtain¬ 
able  and  would  it  help  me  in  this  case? 

New  York.  F.  K. 

Your  pump  is  evidently  failing  because 
it  is  above  the  so-called  suction  distance. 
Contrary  to  general  opinion  water  is  not 
“sucked”  from  a  well  by  a  pump,  but  is 
rather  forced  up  the  pipe  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  after  this  pressure  has 
been  removed  from  the  top  of  the  water 
column  by  raising  the  plunger  of  the 
pump. 

Atmospheric  pressure  is  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  air  pressing  upon  the  earth 
and  is  equal  to  about  14.7  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  This  is  all  of  the  force  available 
to  lift  the  water  from  the  well  to  the 
cylinder  of  the  pump,  and  consequently 
water  can  be  raised  only  about  34  ft. 
by  it.  It  is  common  practice  to  place  the 
cylinder  of  the  pump  not  more  than  22  ft. 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well. 

When  your  pump  was  first  used,  due  to 
the  water  rising  in  the  well,  the  cylinder 
was  near  enough  to  the  water  to  permit 
pumping,  hut  after  raising  it  the  extra 
8  ft.  this  distance  was  exceeded,  and  the 
pump  could  not  be  made  to  work.  A 
pump  of  the  deep-well  type  is  needed, 
permitting  the  cylinder  to  be  placed  with¬ 
in  22  ft.  of  the  water.  If  the  pipe  used 
is  too  small  to  permit  this  a  dry  well  will 
have  to  be  dug  of  sufficient  depth  to 
meet  these  conditions,  and  the  pump 
cylinder  placed  in  this.  No  shallow  well 
pump  will  life  water  50  ft.  on  the  suction 
side,  the  whole  solution  lies  in  getting  the 
cylinder  of  the  pump  lower  in  the  well. 

E.  H.  S. 


Raising  Water  with  Ram 

I  have  a  spring  with  a  10-gallon  flow 
per  minute  and  9-foot  fall  in  200  feet. 
1  wish  to  raise  this  water  40  feet  and 
drive  it  500  feet.  Could  this  be  done  with 
a  ram?  Flow  much  water  would  I  get  in 
24  hours?  The  pipe  from  the  ‘spring  to 
the  ram  cannot  be  in  line  with  the  pipe 
from  the  ram  to  the  building.  Will  this 
make  any  difference?  I  need  about  1,400 
gallons  per  24  hours.  A.  B.  T. 

New  York. 

Where  conditions  permit  its  use,  a  well- 
constructed  ram  provides  an  efficient  and 
economical  means  of  pumping  water.  Con¬ 
ditions  must  be  such  that  the  ram  may  be 
placed  lower  than  the  source  of  water 
supply  and  still  permit  a  free  flow  of 
waste  water  from  the  ram.  The  weight 
of  the  water  flowing  to  the  ram  will  then 
provide  sufficient  energy  to  pump  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  to  a  point  far  above  the  spring 
or  stream  supplying  the  water. 

With  a  flow  of  10  gallons  per  minute 
and  a  fall  of  9  feet  to  the  ram,  at  least 
one  gallon  per  minute  should  be  pumped 
to  the  supply  tank  40  feet  above.  This 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  1,440  gallons  per 
24  hours  and  would  meet  the  water  re¬ 
quirements  specified.  If  the  water  is  to 
be  pumped  into  a  hydro-pneumatic  tank 
under  pressure,  however,  the  quantity 
pumped  would  be  reduced  somewhat. 

The  ram  cannot  be  satisfactorily  in¬ 
stalled  with  a  drive  pipe  200  feet  in  length. 
The  water  must  be  brought  up  to  a  stand¬ 
pipe  or  storage  tank  from  40  to  45  feet 
from  the  proposed  location  of  the  ram  and 
the  drive  pipe  laid  from  this  point.  This 
will  make  the  whole  nine  feet  of  fall  in 
(he  water  supply  line  available  in  the  last 
40  to  45  feet  and  make  the  ram  work 
properly,  where,  if  the  whole  200  feet  of 
pipe  were  used  as  a  drive  pipe,  the  ram 
would  not  work  efficiently  if  at  all. 

Different  ram  companies  designate  their 
sizes  by  different  numbers,  but  a  ram  de¬ 
signed  to  use  10  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  should  have  a  drive  pipe  1%  to  2 
inches  in  diameter  and  a  discharge  pipe 
1  inch  in  diameter. 

The  direction  that  the  discharge  pipe  is 
laid  from  the  ram  does  not  matter.  Avoid 
the  use  of  elbows  as  much  as  possible, 
however.  An  elbow  increases  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  flow  to  a  certain  extent  and  has 
the  same  effect  as  a  slight  increase  in  the 
height  to  which  the  water  must  be  lifted. 

There  are  several  excellent  rams  on  the 
market  and  when  one  is  selected  it  would 
be  advisable  to  state  the  conditions  of 
water  flow,  fall,  quantity  of  water  desired 
daily  and  the  height  to  which  it  must  be 
raised  to  the  manufacturer  or  firm  from 
which  purchased,  and  get  their  recom¬ 
mendations  of  size  and  method  of  instal¬ 
lation.  R.  H.  S. 


15  days  <gHg) 

and  nights 

without  cooling  down 


...that’s  dependability 


Mr.  C.  E.  Broadhurst,  Gruver,  Texas, 
who  uses  his  OilPull  more  in  one  season 
than  many  farmers  do  in  five  years,  writes : 
“We  recently  ran  our  OilPull  15  days  and 
nights  without  letting  it  have  time  to  cool 
down.  It  has  given  no  trouble  . . .  and  we 
are  very  much  satisfied.” 

That’s  dependability!  The  kind  of  de¬ 
pendable,  economical  power  that  OilPull 
owners  expect  from  their  OilPulls.  The 
kind  that  means  everything  when  farm 
work  is  a  race  against  time.  The  kind 
that  avoids  layup  losses  at  critical  times. 

OilPull  dependability  and  economy  are 
direct  results  of  Rumely  ideals  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Nearly  100  years  of  specialized 
power  farming  experience  are  back  of 
OilPull  design  and  construction.  OilPull 
has  always  been  a  successful  tractor.  It 
has  always  met  the  needs  of  farmers.  It 
has  always  offered : 

/.  Most  work  per  day  4.  Lowest  upkeep  costs 

2.  Most  labor  saved  S.  Fewest  layup  losses 

3.  Largest  fuel  savings  6.  10  year  life  and  longer 

The  new  OilPulls  more  than  ever  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers  for  dependable  power  at  low 
cost.  With  30%  more  power  .  .  .  20%  more  speed 
.  .  .  lighter  weight .  .  .  and  greater  ease  of  han¬ 
dling  .  .  .  they  combine  famous  OilPull  qualities 
of  husky  strength,  care-free  operation,  and  long 
life  ...  at  a  new  low  price. 

PRICE —The  20-30  hp.  OILPULL 

$1095  Cash 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Terms  can  be  arranged  if  desired 


ADVANCE  -RUMELY 

Power  Farming1  Machinery 


Write  for  complete  OilPull  lit¬ 
erature.  Or  see  your  Advance- 
Rum  ely  dealer.  Do  it  now.  De¬ 
lay  may  mean  buying  a  less  effi¬ 
cient  tractor.  Address  Advance- 
Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 
(Incorporated). 

La  Porte,  Ind. 

BATEMAN  BROS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I 

I  Advance  Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

I  Dept-Z.Z.  Address  nearest  branch  office. 

Serviced  through  33  Branches  and  Warehouses. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  literature  describing  tha 
Rumely  OilPull  Tractor. 

I 

j  Name _ 

|  Address _ _ 


That  the  best  way  to  protect  your  seed 
corn  from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  Moles,  Gophers,  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels  and  other  corn  pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  is  to  use 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


the  preparation  that  farmers  have 
used  with  success  for  the  past  20  years 
and  which  is  manufactured  only  by 

THE  CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO 

Box  500-H  New  Britain,  Connecticut 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  hardware,  seed 
or  drug  store,  order  from  us  direct.  It  will  be 
forwarded,  postage  prepaid,  by  return  mail. 

Large  Can,  enough  for$-i  erv  Small  Can,  enough  e\r 
two  bushels  of  seed  corn,  A  for  one  bushel, *  *  •Ul 


” SAVES  [ 

replanting  i 

*«Aa  KIU.  fOWIULAftt, 

«llw  twrTAJMCDm  I 


wow’ 

,wow 


Seed  coated  with.  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Regular  I* AY  II AYS  for 

the  Truck  Grower 


*TPRY  each  season  to  top  the  market  with 
your  truck  and  you  won’t  have  to 
worry  about  losses.  To  put  money  in  the 
bank,  produce  must  grade  high  and  reach 
the  consumer  in  good  condition. 

Now  and  then  a  strong  market  will  take  off- 
grades  at  a  profit  but  usually  they  are  not 
worth  their  freight.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
that  are  uniform  in  size,  shape,  color,  flavor, 
and  texture  bring  back  the  pay  checks  year 
after  year. 

The  proper  fertilizer,  high  in  potash,  gives 
truck  the  profit -insuring  qualities.  After 
handling  and  shipping,  a  well-fertilized  crop 
is  fresh,  bright,  and  firm,  and  not  bruised, 
spotted,  and  wilted. 

Potash  overcomes  loose  texture,  flabbiness, 
and  helps  control  disease,  taking  your  crop 
to  market  firm,  meaty,  well-flavored,  and 
well-colored.  Make  sure  that  your  fertilizer 
contains  plenty  of  potash.  It  helps  you  to 
have  a  good  year  every  year. 


Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 
19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 


MAR* 


POTASH 

- PAYS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Rain.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Hold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


New  Jersey  Peach  Council 
Blacklists  Thirty-nine 
Varieties 

BY  M.  A.  BLAKE 

The  New  Jersey  Peach  Council  was 
appointed  last  Summer  by  the  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society.  The  Council  is  comprised  of  10 
experienced  peach  growers  in  the  State 
and  the  President  of  the  Society.  This 
body  of  practical  growers  is  co-operating 
and  advising  with  the  Chief  of  Horti¬ 
culture  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  in  the  selection  and  introduction 
of  better  varieties  of  peaches  for  New 
Jersey. 

Selection  of  Varieties 

It  has  been  very  definitely  shown  that 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  peach  va¬ 
rieties  are  profitable  today  in  any  one 
section.  In  fact,  the  number  of  varieties 
that  are  actually  profitable  is  very  small. 
It  has  further  been  demonstrated  that  the 
best  orchard  management  and  skillful 
marketing  will  not  overcome  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  an  undesirable  variety.  Although 
these  facts  have  been  generally  apparent 
for  several  years,  the  list  of  peach  va¬ 
rieties  propagated  and  offered  for  sale  is 
still  very  large.  The  catalogs  of  26  fruit 
nurseries  listed  184  distinct  varieties  in 
1926  and  this  number  has  not  apparently 
been  reduced  since  that  time.  How  many 
of  these  varieties  could  any  single  nurs¬ 
eryman  identify  if  growing  and  fruiting 
in  one  orchard  not  to  mention  whether  or 
not  they  were  profitable? 

Thirty-nine  on  Black  List 

The  New  Jersey  Peach  Council  has 
definitely  placed  39  varieties  upon  a  black 
list.  They  unanimously  agreed  that  these 
varieties  are  no  longer  profitable  as  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  and  recommend,  that 
their  propagation  be  discontinued  for  sale 
in  New  Jersey.  The  list  follows: 

Alexander,  Amsden,  Bilyeu,  Captain 
Ede,  Champion,  Chili,  Chinese  Cling, 
Crosby,  Dewey,  Early  Crawford,  Early 
Rose,  Elberta  Cling,  Engle,  Fitzgerald, 
Globe,  Gold  Drop,  Greensboro,  Heath 
Cling,  Hyslop  Cling.  Ingold,  Japan  Dwarf 
Blood,  Jenny  Worthen,  Kalamazoo, 
Krummel,  Lemon  Cling,  Mamie  Ross, 
Mathews  Beauty,  Mountain  Rose,  New 
Prolific.  Niagara,  Oldmixon,  Ray,  Reeves, 
Rochester,  St.  John,  Salwey,  Smock, 
Tennessee  Everbearing,  Triumph. 

A  “Dark  Brown”  List 

The  Council  also  placed  six  other  va¬ 
rieties  upon  what  might  be  called  a 
“Dark  Brown”  list.  In  other  words, 
they  recommend  that  such  varieties  he 
omitted  from  commercial  plantings  and 
are  not  even  recommended  for  the  home 
orchard  as  a  general  thing.  The  second 
list  follows: 

Alton,  Carman,  Eureka,  Arp,  Chair’s 
Choice,  Lola. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  may  be  a 
few  special  instances  and  conditions 
Avhere  these  varieties  might  still  be  fav¬ 
ored  for  very  limited  planting,  but  ap¬ 
parently  within  a  very  short  time  they 
will  be  added  to  the  black  list. 

Inexperienced  peach  growers  who  are 
considering  entering  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  production  in  New  Jersey  would 
do  well  to  make  special  note  of  these 
lists. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  recommendations  by 
the  New  Jersey  peach  experts  are  the 
results  of  much  observation  and  thought, 
mainly  from  the  commercial  viewpoint 
and  New  Jersey  conditions.  Many  of 
these  varieties  have  old  friends  who  will 
stick  to  them  for  the  home  orchard  and 
perhaps  local  trade. 

High  Spots  of  Interest  at 
at  Cornell 

Part  II 

This  was  the  first  time  a  Governor  of 
the  State  has  attended  a  Farm  and  Home 
Week  meeting.  Naturally  his  visit  was 
the  high  spot  of  interest  of  the  week. 
For  the  first  time  since  he  was  Governor, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  listened  to  a  salute  of  17 
guns,  fired  by  the  artillery  unit  of  the 
Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps.  His 
car  was  driven  into  the  State  drill  hall, 
and  he  exclaimed  at  its  size ;  he  in¬ 
spected  the  guns  and  greeted  the  officers. 
His  escort  for  the  day  consisted  of  two 
score  of  officers  chosen  from  artillery  and 
infantrv  corps  and  of  the  Interior  Guard. 
During  his  visit- the  Governor  visited  and 
praised  Ithaca’s  reconstruction  home,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  this  country  to  devote 
attention  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  victims 
of  infantile  paralysis.  Real  development 
of  this  home  and  others  of  its  kind  was 
recommended  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  who 
has  a  special  interest  in  this  work. 

His  first  public  utterance  on  this  visit 
was  at  the  ninth  annual  banquet  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus,  whose  guest  of  honor  he  was. 
Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  nature 
study  pioneer  and  artist,  shared  the 
honors  of  the  occasion  with  him.  Prof. 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  director  of  the 
College  of  Home  Economics  and  State 
leader  of  Home  Bureaus,  was  the  toast- 
mistress.  The  Governor  expressed  belief 
that  public  interest  is  now  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred,  in  the  general  tax  situation,  to 
town  and  county  government  and  its 
methods,  as  the  Federal  government  is 
functioning  fairly  well,  and  as  it  receives 
but  a  small  share  of  the  taxes  paid  yearly 
by  the  average  taxpayer.  “We  are  just 
living  along  in  the  days  of  the  Duke  of 
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NOW  you  can  motorize  your  light  plowing,  harrow¬ 
ing,  seeding,  cultivating,  lawn  mowing,  spraying 
and  field  mowing.  So  easy  to  operate  a  boy  or  girl 
can  do  the  work.  Turns  by  its  own  power.  All  tillage 
implements  are  instantly  interchangeable. 

BOLENS  tractors  are  built  in  two  sizes— model  DJ  for 
the  gardener,  florist,  truck  grower  and  others  who  re¬ 
quire  a  light  weight  machine  for  close  and  accurate 
wheel  hoeing,  lawn  mowing,  spraying,  etc. — model  IQ 
heavier  and  more  powerful,  two  speed  with  gear  shift 
for  light  plowing,  harrowing,  field  cultivating,  field  mow¬ 
ing  and  other  work  on  suburban  farms  and  estates. 
BOLENS  tractors  have  fundamental  advantages  not 
found  on  other  makes.  Patented  arched  axle  for  clear¬ 
ance  and  vision,  simple  natural  tool  control  for  ex¬ 
tremely  accurate  work,  one  hand  double  clutch  drive, 
power  turn,  offset  handles  abd  other  vital  features,  Pul¬ 
ley  for  belt  work.  Thousands  already  in  use. 

Write  lor  free  catalog,  time  payment  plan. 


SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  225,000 
readers  about  the  stock  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


York  in  1680,  when  he  laid  down  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  county  government  for  the  Colony 
of  New  York,  and  we  haven’t  made  a 
change  since.  I  think  that  practically  all 
of  the  county  offices  and  all  of  the  town 
offices  exist  today  with  practically  the 
same  functions  and  duties  as  they  have 
existed  for  250  years.  That  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  Duke  of  York,  but  not  a 
great  tribute  to  us  that  we  haven’t  im¬ 
proved  the  system.  I  don’t  know  of  any¬ 
thing  else  in  modern  life  that  hasn’t  been 
susceptible  to  vast  improvement  in  the 
last  250  years.” 

He  also  pointed  out  weaknesses  in  the 
system  of  collecting  town  taxes.  “The 
more  taxes  that  are  not  paid  in  when 
they  should  be,  the  bigger  the  fee  the 
collector  gets.”  A  survey  of  conditions 
must  come,  he  believes,  “and  it  must  come 
from  the  bottom  up — from  you,  not  from 
the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  or  from 
State  departments.” 

Prof.  Martha  Van  Rennselaer,  director 
of  the  College  of  Home  Economics,  said : 
“Every  advancement  which  the  State  can 
promote  in  the  welfare  of  its  homes  will 
be  returned  to  it  over  and  over  again  in 
the  increased  efficiency  of  its  citizenship.'’ 
The  State  undoubtedly  has  recognized  an 
obligation  to  its  homes  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  college  of  home  economics. 
“It  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  that  con¬ 
stitutional  weaknesses  in  adults  of  today 
may  have  been  due  to  the  faults  of  the 
diets  of  the  mothers  who  bore  them,  and 
that  traits  which  make  for  social  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  adults  may  be  traced  to  poor 
habit-training  in  infancy  and  early  child¬ 
hood.”  But  that  is  most  generally  the 
rule,  in  her  belief.  The  fact  that  the  U.  S. 
census  of  1920  showed  a  total  of  1,131,504 
women  over  15  years  of  age  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  the  State,  of  which 
194,305  were  married  women,  proves  the 
importance  of  preparing  women  for  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  while  at  the  same 
time  preparing  them  physically  and  spe¬ 
cifically  for  family  life  and  homemaking, 
as  she  sees  it. 

Dr.  Marguerite  Wilker,  College  of 
Home  Economics,  said :  “Play  is  one 
of  the  factors  that  aid  a  child  to  develop 
into  a  controlled,  efficient  and  happy  per¬ 
son.  It  prevents  behavior  difficulties,  if 
rightly  planned.  For  successful  play 
varied  activities  are  necessary  which  af¬ 
ford  the  child  a  chance  to  use  his  muscles, 
to  dramatize,  to  construct,  and  to  invent. 
Toys  should  be  Selected  carefully,  both  in 
kind  and  size.  A  child  given  a  snow 
shovel  of  correct  size  learns  to  co-ordinate' 
the  muscles  of  his  entire  body  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  shovel,  lifting  the  snow,  throwing 
it  off,  and  proceeding  down  the  walk.  He 
learns  to  think,  “I  shovel  snow,”  experi¬ 
encing  the  joy  of  success.  Given  the 
father's  snow  shovel,  he  strains  his  mus¬ 
cles  and  learn  to  think,  “I  try  to  shovel, 
but  can’t.”  In  giving  up  in  failure  he 
learns  to  admire  the  success  of  the  adult 
instead  of  succeeding  himself.  Parents 
should  encourage  the  child  to  play  hap¬ 
pily  both  alone  and  with  other  children. 

Three  meals  for  a  day,  all  prepared  in 
two  hours  and  baked  in  one  oven,  was  the 
feat  of  Prof.  Lucile  Brewer,  food  spe¬ 
cialist.  This  lady,  very  probably  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  cook  in  the 
State,  both  with  the  men  and  the  women 
of  the  State,  gowned  in  delicate  shell 
pink,  with  creamy  ruffles  at  throat  and 
wrist,  at  once  began  the  business  of  the 
afternoon,  completing  it  well  within  the 
limit.  And,  oh,  the  gorgeous  appearance 
of  her  foods ! 

Popular  always  with  rural  audiences 
at  Farm  and  Home  Week,  this  year  the 
Indian  hour  was  given  the  stage  in  Bailey 
Hall,  the  largest  audience  room  on  the 
campus.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  two- 
liour  program  was  the  presentation  of  a 
scholarship  to  an  Indian  girl,  enabling 
her  to  take  a  four-year  course  in  home 
economics,  that  she  may  serve  her  people 
most  effectively.  The  scholarship  was 
awarded  by  the  D.  A.  R.  and  is  the  first 
thing  of  the  kind.  It  was  the  conception 
of  Dr.  Erl  Bates,  State  leader  in  Indian 
extension  work  in  farming  and  home¬ 
making. 

About  75  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations 
were  seated  on  the  platform,  some  of  them 
in  gorgeous  native  attire.  “We  admire 
your  customs  and  your  costumes,”  said 
Dean  Mann  in  one  of  the  happy  felicita¬ 
tions  of  the  afternoon.  Several  silver 
cups  were  at  this  time  awarded  to  the 
Indian  winners  of  contests  at  the  State 
Fair.  One,  for  skill  in  handicrafts  and 
for  products  of  the  land  and  farm,  was 
presented  by  Dean  Mann  and  accepted 
by  Mrs.  Theodora  Burton,  chairman  ot 
the  Homemakers’  Club  of  the  Cattarau¬ 
gus  Reservation.  Andrew  Lewis  of  the 
Onondagas,  a  fine  upstanding  young  man, 
also  accepted  one  for  winning  the  cham¬ 
pionship  in  a  marathon  speed  contest, 
arranged  according  to  Indian  customs.  A 
number  of  Indian  dances,  songs  by  an 
Indian  quai'tette,  Indian  legends,  and  an 
organ  recital  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Smith  helped 
to  make  this  a  most  interesting  event. 

v.  c. 


After  morning  service  the  family 
dined,  and  churches  and  their  procedure 
came  in  for  criticism.  Father  criticized 
the  sermon.  Mother  disliked  the  blunders 
of  the  organist.  The  eldest  daughter 
thought  the  choir’s  singing  was  atrocious. 
But  the  subject  had  to  be  dropped  when 
the  small  boy  of  the  family  volunteered 
the  remark:  “Dad,  I  think  it  was  a 
mighty  good  show  for  a  nickel.” — Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chronicle. 
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Mushroom  Diseases  and 
Their  Carriers 

Two  serious  diseases  of  mushrooms, 
known  as  “bubbles”  and  “plaster  mold,” 
are  causing  material  losses  to  mushroom 
growers  in  the  United  States.  Cii'cular 
27-C,  “Some  Mushroom  Diseases  and 
Their  Carriers,”  by  Vera  K.  Charles  and 
C.  H.  Popenoe,  just  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
describes  the  diseases,  the  nature  of  their 
distribution  by  insects,  and  measures  nec¬ 
essary  for  control.  Both  these  diseases 
are  caused  by  fungous  growths,  but  the 
methods  of  infection  are  distinctive  and 
they  require  different  means  of  control. 
In  each  case  the  disposal  of  the  manure 
used  for  propagation  of  the  mushrooms 
requires  special  care,  both  to  avoid  re¬ 
infection  in  the  mushroom  houses  and  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  other 
establishments. 

“Bubbles,”  probably  the  most  important 
disease  of  the  cultivated  mushroom  in  this 
country,  causes  deformation  of  the  affec¬ 
ted  plants  from  the  beginning  of  their 
growth.  “They  are  covered  at  first,”  says 
the  circular,  “with  a  white  cottony 
growth  which  later  somewhat  disappears, 
and  the  mushroom  become  soft  and  rot¬ 
ten.”  The  disease  is  spread  both  by  the 
spores  that  form  on  the  cottony  growth, 
which  are  easily  destroyed,  and  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  kind  of  spore  which  is  more  resistant 
to  unfavorable  conditions.  The  fungus 
works  its  way  into  the  wood  of  the  mush¬ 
room  beds  and  will  live  from  year  to  year 
unless  killed  by  fumigation.  Fumigation 
and  sanitation  are  required  in  control 
work.  The  grower  must  dispose  of  the 
infected  manure  in  the  beds,  and  the 
house  must  be  thoroughly  fumigated  with 
sulphur  or  formaldehyde  or  both.  Care 
must  be  exercised  to  prevent  reinfection 
in  the  new  manure.  Insects  and  persons 
working  in  the  houses  are  likely  to  spread 
the  infection  by  carrying  the  spores  to  an 
uninfected  bed  or  house. 

The  “plaster  mold”  causes  great  losses 
in  Europe  and  has  been  known  in  the 
United  States  for  some  years,  but  it  is 
comparatively  recently  that  it  has  as¬ 
sumed  serious  proportions.  It  is  not  a 
parasite  on  the  mushroom,  but  runs 
through  the  manure,  preventing  or  de¬ 
laying  the  development  of  the  spawn.  It 
reduces  the  yield  in  all  cases  and  may 
cause  a  complete  failure  if  abundant.  The 
plaster-mold  fungus  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  sides  of  the  bed  as  white  patches 
which  may  be  seen  when  the  boards  are 
raised.  When  mature  the  white  patches 
of  the  fungus  are  powdery,  consisting  of 
colorless  oval  spores  borne  in  chains. 
These  spores  are  readily  carried  by  the 
wind  and  by  insects,  and  no  completely 
effective  control  has  yet  been  found. 

Mushroom  flies  and  other  insects  which 
distribute  the  spores  of  these  diseases 
often  swarm  in  mushroom  houses.  To  de¬ 
stroy  these  insects  and  thereby  to  check 
materially  the  spread  of  disease,  the  use 
of  pyretlirum,  nicotine,  or  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas  is  recommended. 

Sanitation  requires  disposal  of  infected 
manure  and  replacement  from  a  safe 
source.  Locating  manure  piles  for  re¬ 
filling  beds  in  close  proximity  to  mush¬ 
room  houses  is  a  very  dangerous  practice, 
because  flies  covered  with  spores  gather 
around  the  doors  and  when  the  doors  are 
opened  the  flies  come  out  in  numbers  and 
light  on  the  nearest  pile,  shedding  spores 
on  the  manure,  which  starts  a  new  in¬ 
fection. 

Circular  27-C  may  be  obtained  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Care  of  Cemetery  Lots 

I  notice  on  page  12S8,  issue  of  Oct.  13, 
1928,  M.  F.’s  inquiry  about  the  care  of 
a  cemetery  lot  and  your  reply.  This  is  a 
subject  in  which  I  have  long  been  inter¬ 
ested.  Thirty-five  years  ago  I  taught  for 
a  few  weeks  in  a  small  Massachusetts 
village,  and  was  much  impressed  because 
the  village  cemetery  was  kept  level  with¬ 
out  mounds,  and  together  with  the  village 
mall  was  kept  cropped  close  with  a  lawn 
mower.  It  was  a  very  attractive  ceme¬ 
tery.  For  some  years  I  have  been  an 
officer  of  the  association  which  manages 
a  principal  cemetery  in  the  village  where  I 
live.  We  have  removed  the  fence,  graded 
the  portion  next  to  the  highway,  and  level 
other  portions  as  we  have  authority  and 
permission.  In  this  yard  two  men  are 
kept  at  work  through  the  season.  My 
own  family,  however,  for  four  genera¬ 
tions,  are  laid  in  a  small  yard  near  the 
old  farm,  two  miles  from  town.  This 
cemetery  receives  little  care  except  to 
have  the  grass  mowed  once  in  the  season. 
Here  my  own  lots  are  graded  to  the  aver¬ 
age  level  of  the  whole  yard,  and  I  have 
persuaded  three  or  four  adjoining  lot 
owners  to  grade  theirs  to  the  same  level, 
and  we  keep  them  mowed  with  a  lawn 
mower.  This  seems  to  me  the  ideal 
method  to  care  for  a  cemetex-y.  Corner 
posts,  curbings  and  the  like  prevent  co¬ 
operation,  and  are  expensive  to  keep  in 
repair.  Mounds  become  dry  and  the  grass 
dies,  but  where  the  whole  surface  is  level 
a  little  fertilizer  will  keep  the  grass  green 
in  most  seasons. 

v  Ce5t/inly  our  cemeteries  ought  to  be 
neautiful  and  most  towns  will  be  liberal 
with  their  appropriations  if  asked. 

Maine.  L  Kt 


Put  YourFect 
mi  the  Pedals 
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K  aSY.Ti  I OI  t  O !  I  Gil  Job 


THAT’S  what  you  get  with 
the  Case  E-B  Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator ! 

Change  the  direction  of  the 
wheels  left  or  right  by  slight 
foot  pressure.  Pivot  wheel  ac¬ 
tion  combined  with  the  gang- 
shift  feature  gives  you  almost 
unlimited  dodging  range. 
Doubly  responsive  to  a  touch 
of  the  foot.  Gangs  are  sus¬ 
pended  on  steel  rollers.  In¬ 
stant,  effortless  control. 

And  what  a  remarkable  job 
you  do  with  this  cultivator! 

Shovels  always  face  forward. 
Its  far-reaching  gangs  leave 
no  unworked  spots — it  gets  all 
the  weeds.  Works  equally  well 
on  straight  or  irregular  rows. 
You  have  a  clear  view  of  the 


shovels  and  of  the  rows  ahead. 
Real  crop  insurance — for  big¬ 
ger  yields  and  extra  profits. 

Easily  adjusted  for  all  field 
conditions  and  for  rows  of 
different  widths.  Convenient 
levers  raise  and  lower  both 
gangs,  space  them  and  regu¬ 
late  depth.  Master  lever  lifts 
gangs  easily — speeds  turning. 
Cultivator  is  automatically 
balanced  whether  raised  or 
lowered.  Equipment  for  all 
crops  and  sections. 

The  hitch  is  low — applied 
directly  to  the  gangs  to  lighten 
the  draft.  Amazingly  long  life. 
Mounted  on  Case-made  sus¬ 
pension  type  wheels.  See  your 
Case  dealer  today — or  write  to 
factory  for  interesting  folder. 


CASE  E-B  Ttvo-Eow  Cultivator. 
Master  lever  control— gang  shift 
— wheel  guide.  Equipped  ivith  sin¬ 
gle  or  double  tongue  truck. 


CASE — Grand  Detour  Spring 
Tooth  Harrow — tough  on  weeds, 
easy  on  the  team.  A  top-notch . 
extremely  useful  harrow. 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  218-C,  RACINE,  WIS, 


CASE  E-B  Manure  Spreader.  Con¬ 
veniently  lo iv.  Tight  box.  Light  of 
draft.  Unusually  durable. 


’•  CASE  •’ 

Full  line  now  includes 

E-B  ■*>  OSBOKNE  «s>  GRAND  DETOUR 

»  QUALITY  MACHINES  FOR  PROFITABLE  FARMING  « 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLI.  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  an„  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POWER  SPRAYERS 


HIGH  PRESSURE  RIGS 
OF  ALL  TYPES 
Mount  Gilead  Power  Sprayers 
have  electric  welded  steel  frames 
—no  bolts  to  work  loose.  Stain¬ 
less  steel  cylinders  guaranteed  to 
outwear  two  sets  of  porcelain 
lined  cylinders.  These  better 
sprayers  cost  no  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  rigs.  Write  for  catalog  87 
and  prices. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 
804  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  0. 


LITTLE  WONDER  DITCHER 


Direct  from 
Factory 
to  Fdrmer 


Pitch  a  Mile  a  Dmyf 

"The  Little  Wonder  le  t  reel  labor  and 
monejr-aaving  machine/*  write#  Auguat 
Mandal.Hinsdale,  111.  Cute  a  clean  trench 
from  10  to  14  Inchea  wide  and  from  20  to 
30  Inchea  deep.  Wort*  In  any  soil.  Yoo 
can  drive  In  a  straight  line  or  around  • 
curve  and  cut  a  perfect  grade  all  the  way* 

L*  W  •  Sales  Co* 

Dok  110  BoUom.  Ohio 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Paetical, Proven  PowerCuItivator,  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065 -33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Freo 


HAUCK  "One  Man"  Weed  Burners 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene 
—burn  them  green—  stalks  and  seeds.  Bum  all 
vines,  weeds  and  trash  that  harbor  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods 
or  less.  Used  by  suburban  homes,  road  commission¬ 
ers,  parka,  country  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers. 
Does  4  men's  work.  Has  many  all  year  uses  includ¬ 
ing  implement  and  tractor  repairs.  Free  Booklet, 
'lauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  10th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WANTED! 

500  Dissatisfied  Farmers 
and  Sons  to  Stop  Renting 

And  begin  retailing  Rawleigh’ s  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  your 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  & 
month  or  more  clear  profit.  Be  your  own 
boss.  No  selling  experience  required.  We 
supply  everything — Products,  Outfit,  Sales 
and  Service  Methods.  Profits  increase  every 
month.  No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Serv¬ 
ice.  Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  busi¬ 
ness  everywhere.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  C-18  RUR,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Vie  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But' to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but.  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubai.  New- 
Yobkkb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  like  The  Rural  New-Yorker  particularly  because 
it  places  stress  upon  the  fact  that  farming  is  after  all 
a  kind  of  life  with  joys  and  recompenses  of  its  own. 

o.  L.  M. 

HIS  is  a  pleasant  and  truly  philosophical  view 
of  the  farm  and  what  we  may  find  in  it  if  we 
look  for  this  real  “philosopher’s  stone.” 


TOP-WORKING  apple  trees.  Prof.  Hollister’s 
thoughtful  article  ou  page  374,  shows  that  this 
is  not  merely  a  haphazard  job  of  taking  a  scion  of 
the  desired  variety  and  inserting  it  in  the  first  tree 
we  run  across.  The  scion  may  thrive  under  such 
circumstances  or  it  may  not.  Years  ago  we  heard 
much  about  “congenial  stocks.”  Later  the  current 
opinion  was  there  was  nothing,  or  at  least  not  much, 
in  the  idea.  Now  careful  investigation  shows  that 
the  harmony  of  stock  and  scion  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  that  records  of  just  what  stocks  are 
used  may  he  valuable  as  a  guide  for  future  work. 


THE  one  fundamental  cause  of  the  decay  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  was  the  means 
they  adopted  and  legalized  to  cheat  the  farmer  in 
the  exchange  of  his  products  for  the  products  of 
other  industries,  including  the  use  of  land  and 
credit.  Today  the  basic  trouble  with  American  agri¬ 
culture  is  the  same.  Our  farm  produce  markets  are 
in  virtual  partnership  with  city,  State  and  Federal 
governments.  Without  political  aid  they  never 
could  have  been  built  up  or  now  maintained.  With 
legal  sanction  they  rob  farmers  of  not  less  than 
$7,000,000,000  a  year.  That  is  more  than  an  average 
of  $1,000  a  year  for  each  farm.  Tinkering  with  tariffs, 
and  railroads  and  canals,  and  taxes,  and  research 
and  education  and  uplift  projects,  serves  only  to 
hide  this  economic  cancer.  The  one  and  only  full 
measure  of  farm  relief  is  a  price  for  farm  products 
that  will  give  the  farmer  as  much  for  his  labor, 
capital  and  skill  as  the  people  he  feeds  receive  for 
labor  and  skill  and  capital  in  other  occupations.  Any 
other  expedient  serves  only  to  prolong  the  greater 
evil.  Pave  the  barnyards  with  gold  dollars  from 
public  treasuries,  but  continue  to  defraud  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  markets,  and  you  make  sure  the  ultimate 
ruin  of  American  agriculture. 

* 

THE  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  finds  the  comparative  demand 
for  brown  and  mixed  colored  eggs  and  those  grad¬ 
ing  as  large  white  has  reversed  the  usual  position 
of  these  classes  in  the  market.  There  has  been  a 
liberal  offering  of  white  eggs,  accompanied  by  de¬ 
creased  receipts  of  the  brown  and  mixed  colors  from 
the  region  of  the  Mississippi  Basin,  the  latter  being 
due  to  the  wintry  conditions  there.  Mid-February 
shows  a  falling  off  in  total  egg  receipts  since  the 
first  of  January  of  100.000  cases,  as  compared  with 
last  year.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  large 
white  eggs  have  not  commanded  the  premium  that 
they  have  formerly  received.  February  prices  for 
brown  and  mixed  eggs  have  been  generally  higher 
than  those  of  a  year  ago,  with  white  eggs  remaining 
at  about  the  same  level.  There  is  also  the  significant 
statement  that  many  large  chain  stores  have  en¬ 
couraged  the  demand  for  medium  sized  eggs  of 
mixed  colors,  this  entering  into  the  comparative 
price  situation.  These  chain  stores  are  invading 
country  villages  that  have  heretofore  been  served 
exclusively  by  resident  merchants  and  are  becoming 
a  factor  in  competition  that  is  causing  the  latter 
considerable  uneasiness.  The  buying  power  of  the 
local  merchant  cannot  compete  with  that  of  the 
great  chain  systems,  neither  can  he  adopt  the  same 


system  of  'moving  his  goods.  Great  trucks  go  daily 
from  distributing  centers  to  supply  the  chain  stores 
and  to  take  from  their  shelves  goods  that  have  not 
proved  readily  salable.  The  railroads  have  also 
felt  the  competition  of  these  delivery  trucks  in  re¬ 
duced  receipts  for  short  haul  traffic.  These  things 
point  to  ever-changing  conditions  which  all  who  pro¬ 
duce  and  sell  must  meet.  Encouragement  may  he 
given  to  those  who  prefer  the  American  all-purpose 
breeds  of  fowls  to  the  Mediterranean  class  that  has 
depended  so  largely  upon  its  production  of  large 
white  eggs  to  maintain  it  in  favor.  Where  eggs  are 
concerned,  beauty  is  hut  shell  deep.  Fickle  fashion 
may  yet  completely  remove  a  handicap  under  which 
some  splendid  breeds  of  fowls  have  been  compelled 
to  labor. 


PLENTY  of  legume  hay  for  Winter  feeding  and 
ample  pasture  of  good  quality  are  essential  to 
satisfactory  results  from  sheep-raising.  This  is  one 
of  the  old-established  facts  of  experience.  A  con¬ 
firmation  of  it  comes  to  us  from  Wells  E.  Hunt  in 
Maryland.  He  tells  Us  that  a  farmer  in  St.  Charles 
County  in  that  State  who  bought  his  foundation 
ewes  last  June,  carried  them  through  the  Summer 
on  good  pasture  and  on  cow  pea  hay  through  the 
Winter,  now  has  15  strong  lambs  from  nine  ewes. 
His  other  two  ewes  have  yeaned  by  this  time  (Feb. 
26).  His  lamb  crop,  therefore,  not  only  exceeds  100 
per  cent,  but  it  is  so  early  that  it  can  be  marketed 
when  fat  at  a  special  price.  Ill-fed  ewes  do  not 
breed  so  early  as  those  that  are  abundantly  nour¬ 
ished.  A  month  before  his  ewes  yeaned,  the  Mary¬ 
land  man’s  ewes  received  a  pound  of  shelled  corn 
and  oats,  in  equal  parts,  in  addition  to  cow-pea  hay. 
Good  Summer  and  Fall  pasture  and  legume  hay 
afterwards  enabled  them  liberally  to  nourish  their 
unborn  young.  Every  experienced  stockman  knows 
that  ewes,  cows,  sows  and  mares  that  are  poorly  fed 
before  and  during  gestation  are  doomed  to  produce 
offspring  horn  handicapped,  if  not  prematurely  or 
dead. 

* 

OLIVER  DEARDORFT  had  just  got  a  job  as 
night  driver  of  a  taxicab  after  being  out  of 
work  three  months.  He  had  a  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  to  feed  and  rent  to  pay,  so  stayed  out  beyond 
the  usual  hour  in  the  hope  of  catching  another  fare. 
He  was  hailed  by  a  thug,  who  stuck  a  gun  in  his  face 
and  demanded  the  money.  Deardorft  had  visions  of 
hungry  babies  and  took  a  chance.  He  grabbed  the 
“jack  handle”  kept  by  his  side  on  the  seat,  and  as 
the  gunman  leaned  into  the  cab  he  crashed  the  jack 
down  on  the  thug’s  neck.  The  revolver  fell  on  the 
floor  of  the  taxi,  and  the  thug  fled.  Deardorft  didn’t 
know  just  what  to  do  with  the  gun,  but  soon  met 
Patrolman  George  Geigers  and  handed  him  the  gun 
with  the  story.  The  officer  placed  him  under  arrest 
and  locked  him  up  for  the  night  on  a  charge  of 
violating  the  Sullivan  law  by  having  a  revolver  in 
his  possession  without  a  permit.  The  next  morning, 
in  a  Brooklyn  court,  Magistrate  Hyman  Raybill 
asked  Deardorft  if  he  admitted  having  the  gun  in 
his  possession.  He  did,  and  again  explained  how  it 
was  forced  on  him  and  how  he  tried  to  get  rid  of 
it.  The  magistrate  admitted  that  Deardorft  never 
should  have  been  arrested,  but  since  he  was  accused 
of  having  firearms  in  his  possession  it  was  necessary 
to  hold  him  for  trial  in  the  criminal  court,  and  he 
was  held  in  $500  bail  and  sent  to  jail.  When  the 
thug  read  the  story  in  the  city  papers  lie  must  have 
cursed  his  luck  that  the  policeman  or  the  magistrate 
was  not  on  the  taxi  seat  and  Deardorft  on  the 
court  bench. 

WE  CANNOT  infallibly  answer  a  subscriber’s 
question,  but,  according  to  our  observation 
and  information,  cows  in  commercial  dairy  herds  iu 
eastern  milk  sheds  are,  on  the  whole,  superior  in 
breeding  to  those  in  corresponding  areas  of  the  Mid- 
West.  Dairying  in  the  East  is  an  oldm-  industry 
than  it  is  in  the  West.  In  terms  of  net  results  the 
East’s  advantage  in  breeding  and  markets  is  offset 
to  some  extent  by  the  West’s  cheaper  and  locally 
more  abundant  high-protein  feeds.  Cows  of  improved 
breeding  give  the  best  account  of  themselves  where 
they  are  best  fed.  Inferior  cows,  whether  grades  or 
purebreds,  are  almost  always  poorly  fed.  Improve¬ 
ment  in  breeding  commonly  is  accompanied  by  im¬ 
proved  feeding  methods.  The  two  go  together.  Most 
dairy  cattle  in  the  East  and  elsewhere  are  grades, 
but  they  are  much  better-bred  than  grades  of  25 
years  ago.  Consequently  a  comparison  today  of 
large  numbers  of  purebreds  with  grades  as  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk  and  butterfat  cannot  be  made  with 
scientific  accuracy.  A  comparison  of  this  kind,  how¬ 
ever,  was  announced  last  year  by  the  Federal  De¬ 
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partment  of  Agriculture.  It  was  based  on  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  29,397  purebred  and  71,745  grade  cows  of 
four  breeds.  The  purebreds  ate  23  per  cent  more 
feed  and  produced  10.6  per  cent  more  milk  and  6.7 
per  cent  more  butterfat  per  cow  than  the  grades. 
The  yearly  income  per  cow  was  9.7  per  cent  greater 
for  the  purebreds  than  for  the  grades.  These  figures 
can  be  easily  misinterpreted.  It  might  be  asked  why 
the  purebreds  did  not  make  a  much  better  showing 
against  the  grades.  The  answer  is  that  the  grades 
themselves  had  some  good  breeding  in  their  an¬ 
cestry.  So-called  grade  dairy  cows  today  are  su¬ 
perior  in  heredity  to  grade  dairy  cows  of  30  years 
ago. 

?j£ 

PRICES  of  eastern  and  western  apples  have  been 
close  together  in  foreign  markets  this  season.  It 
is  a  matter  of  supply.  The  only  outlet  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  production  in  the  western  boxed  apple  re¬ 
gion  was  to  ship  as  many  as  possible  to  Europe. 
They  have  been  sending  many  lots  direct  by  steamer 
from  Pacific  ports  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  plan  cut  down  the  expense  of  shipment  con¬ 
siderably.  The  best  apples,  whether  in  boxes  or  in 
barrels,  have  been  selling  at  nearly  the  same  prices 
in  the  markets  of  continental  Europe  and  sometimes 
in  England.  In  the  domestic  apple  markets  the 
boxed  apples  are  better  known  than  they  are  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  they  have  a  preference  with 
some  classes  of  buyers.  Yet  this  year  there  was  no 
great  premium  on  boxed  apples.  For  one  reason,  the 
eastern  apples  average  better  than  they  used  to  not 
many  years  ago.  But  the  main  reason  why  the 
prices  of  the  two  classes  of  apples  have  been  coming 
nearer  together  is  that  the  supply  of  each  has  been 
about,  equal  the  past  few  years. 

* 

WHEN  we  hear  of  the  great  demands  made  up¬ 
on  organized  charity,  we  usually  consider  that 
this  burden  is  very  largely  caused  by  our  foreign 
population.  According  to  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  New  York,  this  view  is  erroneous ;  the 
largest  single  nationality  aided  by  the  society  last 
year  was  the  native-born  American,  representing 
more  than  37  per  cent  of  the  entire  group.  Italians 
came  next,  with  20.5  per  cent.  Germans  asking  help 
or  charity  were  fewer  than  all  other  nationalities. 
We  think  this  may  be  accounted  for,  not  only  by 
thrift  and  industry,  hut  also  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  usually  well  trained  in  some  trade.  Hard-work¬ 
ing  and  thrifty  people  suffer  from  misfortunes  be¬ 
yond  their  control,  but  those  highly  skilled  in  trade 
or  industry  are  less  likely  to  he  in  real  need  than  a 
worker  who  merely  “gets  a  job”  that  does  not  need 
technical  training.  If  a  boy  is  kept  in  school  until 
his  tastes  are  formed,  without  working  skill  of  hand 
or  brain,  it  is  difficult  to  plan  for  his  future.  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  great  problems  confronting 
parents. 

* 

THE  New  Jersey  Peach  Council,  after  careful 
observation,  has  decided  to  discard  39  varieties 
of  peaches  as  not  worth  considering  for  commercial 
purposes  in  that  State.  The  list  of  these  peaches 
with  statement  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake  will  be  found 
on  page  390.  Many  of  these  varieties  have  never 
been  widely  known,  being  grown  here  and  there  be¬ 
cause  of  individual  preference  rather  than  on  ac¬ 
count  of  proven  profit.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  recommendations  are  for  New  Jersey.  The 
positiou  of  the  State  in  peach  growing  is  some¬ 
what  “between  hay  and  grass”  of  the  southern  and 
Hudson  Valley  crops.  Varieties  need  to  fit  into 
this  timely  situation,  and  that,  as  well  as  worthy 
quality,  has  been  the  aim  of  the  New  Jersey  peach 
experts  in  studying  the  matter. 


Brevities 

In  January  we  exported  S9, 931, 813  lbs.  of  lard. 

Yes,  the  days  are  getting  longer  at  both  ends  now, 
instead  of  only  in  afternoon,  which  we  first  notice. 

Spring  farm  work  is  already  under  way  in  the 
Maryland  and  Delaware  sections,  and  will  soon  be  on 
hand  all  along  the  line. 

Japan  is  a  large  producer  of  paper.  During  11 
months  of  last  year  their  paper  exports  were  valued  at 
$13,501,862. 

An  insect  collection  appraised  at  $115,000,000  is  one 
of  the  treasures  in  the  United  States  National  Museum 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Entomologists  declare  it  priceless. 

In  a  single  week  recently  freight  car  loading  in  this 
country  amounted  to  958,051.  Coal  took  212,980  cars ; 
grain,  47,149;  live  stock,  26,879;  forest  products,  61,- 
460 ;  ore,  9,005 ;  coke,  13,599. 
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Albany’s  Tax  Troubles 

“Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 

When  first  we  practice  to  deceive.” 

HE  State  budget  prepared  by  the  Executive  De¬ 
partment  under  the  new  law  called  for  about 
,$25,000,000  more  money  than  last  year’s  tax  bill. 
Incidentally  the  schools  with  less  than  five  teachers, 
and  especially  the  one-room  rural  schools,  had  been 
unfairly  discriminated  against  when  large  appro¬ 
priations  were  voted  to  all  the  other  public  schools 
of  the  State,  and  besides  the  sparsely  settled  coun¬ 
ties  with  big  road  mileage  and  small  property  values 
per  mile  of  road  or  area  in  acres  were  paying  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  the  road  tax.  Both  the 
schools  and  the  roads  are  now  regarded  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  and  their  maintenance,  largely 
at  least,  justly  a  State  expense.  Either  a  business 
corporation  or  an  average  farmer  up  against  simi¬ 
lar  propositions  would  face  that  extra  $25,000,000 
frankly,  and  look  around  for  the  money  to  meet  it. 
But  in  the  business  of  the  State  that  would  mean 
telling  the  people  that  their  taxes  wrould  be  higher, 
and  so  the  program  of  collecting  more  taxes  was 
launched  as  a  problem  of  farm  relief.  It  is  true 
that  Senator  John  Knight  and  Senator  S.  C.  Mas- 
tick  told  the  Albany  conference  in  January  plainly 
that  more  and  more  demands  were  constantly  being 
made  on  the  Legislature  for  appropriations,  that  if 
these  demands  were  granted  it  meant  more  money, 
and  that  the  State  had  no  way  to  get  it  except  by 
taxes,  which  the  people  must  pay  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  The  policy  was  adopted,  however,  to  change 
the  tax  laws,  giving  each  group  of  taxpayers  the 
hope  that  they  would  profit  by  the  changes,  but  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  to  all  to  cover  the  $25,000,000 
or  more.  Under  this  program  attention  has  so  far 
been  centered  on  “relief”  and  the  certainty  that 
laxes  would  be  higher  has  been  kept  out  of  sight. 

But  when  Albany  got  down  to  details  the  har¬ 
mony  went  up  through  the  ventilators.  Three  new 
gas  tax  bills  were  introduced  Monday  night  of  last 
week  and  rival  feeling  runs  strong.  The  Republi¬ 
can  leaders  have  one  and  the  Democrats  another. 
Both  of  these  would  tax  gas  two  cents  a  gallon,  with 
a  rebate  of  the  tax  on  gas  for  uses  other  than  in 
road  travel.  This  is  expected  to  raise  $22,000,000 
in  new  taxes.  Besides  the  portion  of  this  shifted 
on  them  indirectly,  farmers  would  probably  pay  $1,- 
100,000  of  this  tax.  The  Republicans  propose  to 
abolish  the  property  tax  of  $13,500,000.  This  would 
save  farmers  about  $500,000.  They  also  have  bills  to 
help  the  rural  schools  up  to  $4,500,000.  This  would 
be  all  gains  to  farmers.  The  Governor  proposes  to 
reduce  the  income  tax  20  per  cent,  or  nearly  $12,- 
000,000  in  all.  There  would  be  little  or  no  saving 
in  this  to  farmers.  He  has  intimated  a  rural  school 
help  of  $2,200,000  in  a  bill  to  come  later.  So  far  on 
the  face  of  it,  the  Republican  program  seems  to 
favor  the  farm  most,  but  the  Democratic  school  bill 
is  not  yet  on  record,  and  besides  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  the  two  plans  of 
handling  the  funds  for  highways.  Both  sides  seem 
to  appropriate  about  the  same  amounts  to  road 
construction  and  repairs ;  both  assume  the  costs  of 
bridges  and  certain  roads  by  the  State,  both  seem  to 
provide  to  relieve  the  poor  and  sparsely  settled 
counties  of  road  expense,  and  to  improve  dirt  roads 
under  State  supervision.  A  study  of  the  bills  is 
necessary  to  form  a  safe  opinion  on  the  advantage 
of  one  plan  over  the  other,  but  the  bills  are  not  yet 
printed.  We  hope  to  have  them  soon. 

Our  purpose  and  our  policy  is  to  give  our  people 
the  facts  as  we  find  them,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
good  judgment  of  farmers  themselves.  They  have 
more  influence  in  such  matters  than  they  usually  ap¬ 
preciate.  In  January  no  one  in  Albany  on  either 
*ide  thought  that  gas  for  farm  machinery  or  other 
non-road  uses  could  be  exempt,  but  after  New  York 
farmers  expressed  themselves  freely  and  farmers 
irom  other  States  showed  how  it  was  done  else¬ 
where  a  way  was  found  by  both  sides.  It  x'emains 
now  only  to  find  a  way  to  avoid  paying  the  tax  in 
the  first  instance  and  the  nuisance  of  a  rebate  from 
Albany.  Exemption  is  better  than  a  rebate. 


A  Committee,  Groping 

COMMITTEE  of  milk  inspectors  appointed  by 
Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne,  the  New  York  City 
Health  Commissioner,  is  reported  as  studying  the 
problem  of  getting  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  for 
bite  Fall  and  Winter  months.  They  have  discovered 
’hat  the  normal  supply  is  short  during  this  period. 
A  conference  on  the  subject  was  held  recently  at  the 
New  York  Milk  Conference  Board,  110  East  42nd 
Street.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  announced 
that  more  statistics  are  needed  before  conclusions 
could  be  made.  The  committee  will  meet  again. 

Not  being  an  expert,  nor  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  nor  invited  by  it  to  make  suggestions,  we  are 


probably  out  of  order,  but  since  no  one  has  chal¬ 
lenged  our  attempt  to  speak,  we  venture  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  under  the  free  play  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  in  the  business  and  commercial  circles 
of  the  world,  a  shortage  of  the  supply  of  a  food 
product  in  daily  use  results  in  an  increase  of  the 
price  and  an  enlarged  volume  of  production.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  monopoly  of  the  market  always 
forces  prices  below  the  cost  of  production  and  sooner 
or  later  results  in  a  shortage  of  the  supply.  Economic 
law  is  at  last  slowly  as  usual  enforcing  its  own  de¬ 
crees.  It  is  not  moved  by  threat  or  appeal.  New 
York  City  demands  a  high  quality  of  fresh  milk. 
They  can  get  it  only  from  the  present  milk  shed.  If 
the  dealers  will  announce  now  a  price  of  $3  per 
100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210  milk  zone, 
with  fat  and  freight  differentials  to  be  paid  from 
October  1  to  April  1,  without  any  surplus  fiction,  the 
committee  may  close  shop  and  go  home.  The  milk 
supply  will  then  be  ample  for  all  requirements. 


Turner  Center  Milk  Again 

Some  of  us  farmers  feel  that  this  whole  Turner 
Center  mess  should  be  forced  out  in  the  open.  This 
much  is  known :  A  bank  man  was  on  the  board  and 
secured  the  loans  for  the  company ;  the  money  was 
spent  for  distributing  equipment;  the  management  and 
the  policies  were  never  in  the  farmers’  control ;  the 
banks  refused  to  extend  the  credits  and  forced  farmers 
to  accept  the  offer  to  sell.  Now  it  is  reported  that  big 
dealers  are  buying  up  some  of  the  plants.  It  is  pretty 
evident  that  a  few  bankers  control  the  reorganized  com¬ 
pany,  and  will  reap  the  profits ;  there  is  no  influential 
group  or  organization  or  publication  in  New  England 
to  take  it  up  for  producers;  but  a  few  of  us  farmers 
feel  that  this  whole  matter  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
District  Attorney  of  Maine  or  Massachusetts.  Will  you 
publish  your  advice  in  next  issue?  farmers. 

F  FARMERS  have  any  facts  to  show  that  a  crime 
has  been  committed,  they  should  present  them  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  in  which  it  was 
committed,  or  to  the  District  Attorney  of  the  county. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  artists  who  man¬ 
aged  this  deal  from  start  to  finish  left  themselves 
liable  to  criminal  prosecution  or  even  civil  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  would  expect  to  see  every  move  on  their 
part  carefully  protected  in  legal  form.  About  15 
years  ago,  when  New  York  State  took  the  lead  in 
farm  organization  and  demonstrated  that  farmers 
acting  collectively  could  control  the  markets  and 
prices  for  their  own  products,  professional  promoters 
abetted  by  middlemen  rushed  in  and  secured  co¬ 
operative  laws  in  practically  every  State,  including 
Maine,  to  make  it  easy  for  the  promoters  and  leaders 
in  alliance  with  middlemen  to  control  the  organiza¬ 
tions  and  profit  by  them.  Their  first  step  in  the 
process  was  to  adopt  policies  that  would  divide 
farmers  into  groups  and  thereby  make  real  farm 
co-operation  impossible.  They  have  proceeded  to 
cash  in  on  their  advantages.  The  facts  are  attested 
by  the  statutes  of  40-odd  States,  by  records  of  the 
courts,  and  by  the  observation  and  experiences  of 
farmers  from  Maine  to  California.  Morally  and 
actually  they  have  been  gigantic  and  flagrant 
swindles  on  farmers ;  legally  they  have  been  models 
of  correct  legal  form.  Maine  has  now  had  two  typi¬ 
cal  experiences,  one  with  potatoes,  and  the  other 
with  milk. 

Let  us  repeat  again  that  this  record  is  no  indict¬ 
ment  of  co-operation.  It  was  co-operation  only  in 
name.  It  was  and  is  only  a  trick  to  defeat  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  co-operation  for  farmers.  The  Vermont 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  together  with  a.  group  of  Ver¬ 
mont  leaders,  including  Congressman  Brigham,  did 
sound  a  warning  and  suggested  a  sound  plan  of  farm 
organizations.  Otherwise  organizations,  groups,  pub¬ 
lic  and  publications  had  no  care.  They  went  with 
the  movement  while  it  seemed  popular.  Little  won¬ 
der  they  do  not  dip  into  the  unsavory  mess  now  and 
reveal  their  former  indifference.  And  yet  there  are 
well-meaning,  decent  and  honest  people  enough  out¬ 
side  of  the  farms  to  condemn  these  legal  swindles, 
if  they  know  the  facts ;  and  there  is  intelligence  and 
initiative  and  ability  enough  on  the  farms  to  make 
a  glowing  success  of  co-operation,  when  farmers  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  stampeded  by  promoters  and  insist  on 
doing  it  themselves.  They  will  yet  do  it. 


Talking  Back  at  the  Governor 

In  a  recent  address  at  Cornell  University,  Governor 
Roosevelt  committed  himself  to  a  gasoline  tax  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  highway  construction  and  repair 
as  a  means  of  relief  to  the  tax-ridden  farmer ;  but 
asserted  that  this  legislation  would  not  reduce  taxes 
unless  there  is  a  reorganization  of  county  and  township 
government.  As  reported,  the  Governor  attacked  the 
county  and  township  boards  and  clearly  implied  that  in 
his  belief  public  funds,  whether  collected  in  local  taxes 
or  received  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  from  the  State, 
are  misapplied,  or  wasted  or  diverted  from  prudent  and 
economic  purposes.  “We  want  this  money,”  he  said, 
“passed  back  to  your  pocketbooks  and  not  to  your 
Board  of  Supervisors.” 

This  is  a  serious  charge.  If  the  Governor  has  any 
specific  information  to  justify  it,  his  duty  is  to  report 
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it  to  the  Attorney-General  and  direct  that  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  be  brought  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty, 
and  civil  suits  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  the  money. 
If  he  has  no  facts  to  justify  an  action,  then  it  is  unfair 
that  the  Governor  of  the  State  should  make  a  public 
indictment  against  every  member  of  every  county  and 
town  board  in  the  State.  The  Governor  failed  to  make 
clear  the  purpose  of  taxing  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  citizens,  and  then  passing  it  back  again  to  their 
pocketbooks. 

If  the  State  should  take  over  the  construction  and 
repair  of  county  and  State  roads,  and  pay  for  them, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  relieve  rural  people 
of  a  tax  burden,  especially  the  people  of  the  poorest 
and  sparsely  settled  counties;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  record  so  far  to  prove  that  the  cost  of  the  routes 
would  be  any  less.  The  common  criticism  of  the  waste 
of  public  road  funds  by  the  alleged  incompetent  local 
officials  is  expressed  with  at  least  equal  emphasis 
against  the  State  road  repair  gangs  and  the  State  road 
officials.  There  is  a  deep-seated  conviction  among  farm¬ 
ers  that  too  much  of  the  public  funds  under  State 
control  is  spent  for  overhead  expenses  and  multiplicity 
of  officials.  During  the  season  they  have  opportunity  to 
observe  the  State  repair  gangs  and  feats,  which  they 
often  term  freaks,  of  the  road  engineers,  and  the  experi¬ 
ences  are  none  too  assuring  of  the  economy  or  efficiency 
of  absolute  State  control. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  his  speech,  one  can 
hardly  escape  the  conviction  that  the  Governor  has 
taken  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  his  distinguished  prede¬ 
cessor,  who  proposed  the  consolidation  of  small  and 
sparsely  settled  counties  in  the  interest  of  economy,  but 
neither  of  them  has  referred  to  the  incidental  result 
that  the  change  would  reduce  the  rural  representation 
in  the  Assembly  and  tend  to  give  New  York  City  a 
preponderance  in  the  State  Legislature. 

The  reduction  of  income  tax,  corporation  tax  and 
State  property  tax,  favored  by  the  Governor,  could  not 
help  the  farmer  because  the  property  tax  is  trifling  and 
the  others  lie  does  not  pay.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however, 
the  intention  of  the  Governor  seems  to  be  good,  and 
more  power  to  him.  As  he  progresses  at  Albany  he  may 
modify  some  of  his  views  already  expressed,  or  if  not. 
he  may  modify  his  expressions  of  them. 

CHESTER  C.  CULVER, 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  Supervisor. 


Gas  Tax  in  Connecticut 

In  Connecticut  we  have  a  tax  on  gas  used  on  vehicles 
using  the  highways,  but  otherwise  tiie  farmer  pays  no 
gas  tax.  The  person  who  uses  exempt  gas  gets  a  card 
or  certificate  from  the  Tax  Department  exempting  him 
from  the  tax  on  gas  not  used  for  vehicles  on  the  high¬ 
ways.  If  one  uses  gas  for  both  purposes  lie  must  keep 
them  separate.  Stations  selling  non-taxable  gas  must 
have  a  permit  and  file  a  report  of  the  sales.  The  whole¬ 
sale  gas  company  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the 
tax.  The  income  from  gas  is  turned  over  to  the  High¬ 
way  Department  in  its  entirety.  When  the  gas  tax  is 
adopted  all  tax  laws  for  road-building  and  upkeep 
should  be  repealed.  l.  w.  w. 

Connecticut. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too 
long.] 

They  can  abolish  a  direct  tax  for  roads,  and  adopt  an 
indirect  tax  on  gasoline  or  anything  else,  and  the  cost 
to  the  farmer  will  be  the  same,  because  he  will  have  to 
pay  the  indirect  tax  in  a  little  higher  price  on  every¬ 
thing  he  buys.  In  my  county  you  can  buy  farms  on  the 
State  roads  for  less  than  the  assessment,  but  in  two 
adjoining  counties  the  assessment  is  one-half  the  price 
you  could  buy  them  for,  and  the  city  assessments  are 
often  even  less  proportionately.  If  anyone  at  Albany 
is  in  earnest  about  tax  relief,  let  him  begin  with  the 
unfair  assessments.  c.  a.  m. 

New  York. 

Monarchy  Without  a  Throne! 

You  certainly  are  the  farmers’  champion,  and  if  he 
ever  needed  a  standby  it  is  in  these  times.  My  grand¬ 
father  said  a  hundred  years  ago  we  were  the  worst 
taxed  nation  on  earth.  I  don’t  know  what  he  would 
say  if  he  were  living  today.  I  think  they  have  gone  about 
the  limit  down  at  Washington  with  their  prattle  on 
farm  relief.  History  never  recorded  such  a  list  of  prop¬ 
erty  up  for  tax  sales  as  it  has  the  past  two  years  in  this 
State.  I  saw  a  statement  some  time  ago  of  a  public 
official  who  said  that  tax  reduction  would  amount  to 
only  about  $50  to  $150  to  the  average  person.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  farmer  who  wouldn’t  gladly  put  that  $50 
or  $150  into  his  own  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  taxes  in  this  county  for  road  work  are  $12  on  every 
$1,000  valuation.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  country,  with 
all  the  interlocking  concerns,  combinations  and  com¬ 
bines,  was  headed  towards  a  monarchy,  all  but  the 
throne.  These  are  no  times  for  politics.  We  want  men 
in  office  who  have  the  common  people’s  interests  at 
heart  instead  of  making  Teapot  Dome  history. 

New  York.  g.  noxon. 

If  possible  urge  Governor  Roosevelt,  in  a  big  way,  to 
further  the  interests  of  dairymen.  I  have  24  cows  on  a 
125-acre  dairy  farm  eight  minutes  out  of  Rome,  N.  Y. 
It  is  vacant  right  now.  g.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  taxes  are  becoming  a  problem,  also  the  middle¬ 
men.  We  have  on  our  farm  cattle  and  hogs.  A  young 
man  comes  to  solicit  orders  for  feed,  then  it  is  delivered 
by  truck,  so  the  consumer  must  pay  the  solicitor,  the 
dealer  and  the  truck  driver.  Then  there  is  the  drummer 
who  sells  to  the  dealer.  If  a  farmer  could  rid  himself 
of  these,  he  need  not  ask  for  farm  relief.  Now  we  have 
the  consolidated  school  scheme  to  fight.  It  was  defeated 
at  the  Fall  election,  but  the  promoters  are  still  going 
around  getting  signers.  mbs.  h.  h.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Discovers  Farmer  Merit 

The  article  by  J.  P.  M.  of  Delaware  County,  in  your 
issue  of  Feb.  9,  hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head,  and 
this  is  the  first  article  of  all  I  have  ever  seen  that  points 
to  the  “nigger  in  the  woodpile.” 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  effective  farm  relief  would 
be  national  unity  with  a  farmer  Mussolini  as  chief 
executive.  Reading  between  the  lines  in  those  articles 
of  farmers  you  could  judge  that  there  is  more  intelli 
genee  among  us  boys  than  big  business  credits  us  with. 
Just  find  that  Mussolini;  never  mind  any  of  the  office- 
desk  agricultural  experts.  ernest  g.  schauffler. 

Connecticut. 
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Sfe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

. . . 


Always  Use 

Pole  wan 


Mantles 

To  Qet  the  Best  Light 

FOR  YOUR  Coleman  Quick-Lite 
Lamp  and  Lantern,  or  any  other 
gasoline  lighting  device.  Gen¬ 
uine  High-Power  Coleman  Mantles 
are  best — for  pure  white  brilliance, 
long  service  and  real  economy.  Cole¬ 
man  Mantles  are  patented  for  your 
protection.  The  Coleman  trade  mark 
is  stamped  in  red,  right  on  every 
Coleman  Mantle.  Look  for  it — insist 
on  it,  every  time  you  buy  mantles. 

Coleman  Mantles  are  full  size,  cor¬ 
rectly  shaped,  and  knit  to  the  proper 
mesh  for  good  light.  They  are  made 
of  long  fibre  Egyptian  cotton.  They 
have  re-enforced  patented  bottom, 
giving  double  strength  where  pressure 
is  greatest.  They  are  saturated  with 
the  purest  of  light-giving  chemicals 
by  the  special  Coleman  process.  This 
is  why  Coleman  Mantles  give  better 
light  and  last  longer. 

We  invite  you  to  try  a  pair  of  gen¬ 
uine  Coleman  Mantles  at  our  expense. 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
Enclose  10/  to  cover  postage  and 
packing.  No  further  cost — the  man¬ 
tles  are  FREE.  (Regular  price  10/ 
each,  $1.00  per  dozen.) 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND 
STOVE  COMPANY 

1  Wichita,  Kansas 


(2967) 


Free 

Mantle 

Coupon 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Ripe  Grain 


Name. 


O  still  white  face  of  perfect  peace, 

Untouched  by  passion,  freed  from  pain — • 
He  who  ordained  that  work  should  cease 
Took  to  Himself  the  ripened  grain. 

O  noble  face !  your  beauty  bears 

The  glory  that  is  wrung  from  pain — 
The  high,  celestial  beauty  wears 
Of  finished  work,  of  ripened  grain. 

Of  human  care  you  left  no  trace, 

No  lightest  trace  of  grief  or  pain — 

On  earth  an  empty  form  and  face — ■ 

In  Heaven  stands  the  ripened  grain. 

- DORA  REED  GOODALE. 

* 

How  many  of  us  realize  that  plain 
everyday  soap  and  water  is  a  powerful 
guardian  against  disease?  Sanitary  sci¬ 
ence  teaches  us  that  frequent  washing  of 
the  hands  protects  us  against  many  dan¬ 
gerous  germs  that  might  otherwise  find 
entrance  into  the  system.  To  wash  the 
hands  before  eating  is  not  only  seemly 
and  civilized;  it  is  also  protective.  Clean¬ 
liness  and  health  are  surely  twin  sisters. 

* 

Here  is  a  little  suggestion  that  works 
well.  Before  painting  a  window  frame, 
smear  the  glass  thickly  with  common 
soap,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  re¬ 
moving  paint  spots  or  spatters. 

* 

Many  of  our  correspondents  send  us 
accounts  of  home  work  by  which  country 
women  may  make  money.  The  oue  point 
in  which  information  is  usually  deficient 
is  the  marketing  of  home  products.  This  is 
always  an  individual  matter,  and  usually 
one  which  cannot  be  decided  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  We  think,  before  spending  much 
time  or  money  in  making  any  one  class  of 
article,  the  home  worker  should  study 
chances  for  selling.  It  would  be  very 
simple  if  we  could  merely  ship  products 
to  some  seller  with  the  assurance  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  returns,  but  this  is  rarely  possi¬ 
ble.  We  think  there  is  a  chance,  however, 
in  any  district  visited  by  tourists,  for  the 
women  of  a  neighborhood  to  unite  in 
making  some  specialty,  to  be  sold  at  one 
central  agency.  Work  done  by  the  moun¬ 
tain  women  of  North  Carolina  is  sold 
in  this  way  at  Asheville.  We  should  be 
interested  in  hearing  from  any  farm 
community  where  country  women  have 
worked  up  an  enterprise  of  this  class. 


fowls  are  the  finest-flavored  of  any  poul¬ 
try,  and  their  bones  are  so  small  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  meat  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  They  are  as  good  as  a  watch 
dog  on  a  poultry  farm ;  no  thief  is  going 
to  stay  long  at  a  place  where  there  are 
guineas  screeching  over  his  head.  But  I 
would  like  to  add  this  caution :  Do  not 
winter  them  in  the  same  house  with  the 
hens ;  they  pester  the  hens  all  day,  and 
will  not  let  them  roost  anywhere  near 
them  at  night.  mrs.  c.  t. 


SALE  of  RAYON  Bloomers 

Splendidly  Made..Lustrous.. 
Serviceable..and  a  BARGAIN  j 


Looking  Toward  Spring 


The  Coleman  Lamp  and  Stove  Co., 

Wichita,  Kansas,  Dept.RY67 
Send  me  two  genuine  Coleman  Mantles  on 
your  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER.  I  enclose  10/  to 
cover  postage  and  packing. 


Address- 


At  last  an  electric  light  and  power 
company  has  extended  a  line  to  our  little 
village,  and  the  residents,  especially  the 
women,  are  happy.  Electric  lights  .  \\  ash¬ 
ing  machines !  Vacuum  cleaners  !  Smooth- 
ing  irons !  And  such  trifles  as  curling 
irons  and  toasters;  who  wouldn  t  rejoice. 
We  live  off  the  main  road  and  as  yet  do 
not  have  any  of  these  advantages,  but  the 
time  may  come.  I  am  glad  my  daughter- 
in-law,  who  is  not  strong,  can  have  ail 
those  helps.  The  street  lights  are  paid 
for  by  increasing  the  taxes  for  the  whole 
township,  and  the  farmers  whom  it  does 
not  benefit  are  finding  fault  about  that, 
and  indeed  it  does  seem  that  taxes  are 
far  too  high  without  adding  anything 

extra.  „  ,  . 

Here  in  Central  New  York  we  have 
had  a  nice  Winter  so  far,  some  cold  snaps 
but  no  blizzards  or  very  deep  snow.  A 
neighbor,  who  came  here  from  North  Da¬ 
kota,  called  yesterday,  and  he  said  lie 
thought  it  had  been  a  very  disagreeable 
Winter,  and  if  we  got  any  worse  ones 
they  would  move.  I  was  surprised,  for 
I  had  thought  North  Dakota  Winters  had 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  country  stopped,  but 
he  said  the  trouble  was  so  much  cloudy 
weather.  In  Dakota  he  said  the  sun  shone 
most  of  the  time,  even  when  it  was  the 
coldest.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  do 
have  many  dark  days  in  Central  New 
York.  The  northern  part  of  the  btate, 
where  we  used  to  live,  is  a  much  sunniei 
clime,  even  though  it  is  colder. 

The  men  have  been  busy  drawing  hay 
from  stacks,  cutting  wood  and  logs  for 
lumber,  also  filling  the  ice-house.  Several 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  must  be 
sorted,  and  it  seems  a  thankless  task  as 
the  price  is  so  low  this  year.  Cabbage 
sold  for  a  fairly  good  price,  but.  we  only 
had  three  tons.  If  farmers  could  only 
know  how  things  were  coming  out !  It 
would  have  been  so  much  better  to  plant 
cabbage  instead  of  potatoes  last  year. 

There  was  a  time  that  I  kept  a  lot  ot 
poultry,  but  ill-health  and  lack  of  help 
made  me  give  them  all  up  except  a  few 
hens.  Now  I  am  planning  to  get  some 
goose  eggs  this  Spring  and  try  once  more 
to  make  a  little  pin  money.  If  one  has 
the  right  kind  of  a  place  for  them  geese 
are  money-makers,  and  they  need  less  care 
than  other  kinds  of  fowls.  I  agree  with 
your  recent  correspondent  that  guinea 


Winter  Days  at  Wyndhurst 

How  the  winds  do  howl  around  Wynd¬ 
hurst  tonight !  This  is  one  of  the  days 
when  anyone  can  tell  why  we  named  the 
place  Wyndhurst.  It  was  22  degrees  this 
morning,  and  has  been  very  windy  all 
day.  The  weather  man  promised  snow 
yesterday,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  it  did  not 
come.  So  far  we  have  had  almost  no  snow 
and  the  cold  does  not  last  long  at  a  time. 
Last  week  we  had  an  ice  storm  which 
coated  the  trees  and  wires  and  made  the 
roads  a  sheet  of  ice.  Some  of  the  north 
hills  are  still  covered  with  ice  and  the 
auto  driver  must  drive  with  care,  for  one 
hates  to  use  chains  for  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet. 

The  play  for  the  Grange  lias  taken  up 
a  good  bit  of  time  for  us  this  Winter. 
The  Sister-one  was  in  it,  and  I  found 
myself  with  most  of  the  coaching  on  my 
hands.  It  was  fun,  though,  and  when  it 
came  off  last  week  and  the  people  found 
it  good  and  funny,  and  we  will  be  over 
a  hundred  dollars  richer  at  Grange,  it 
seemed  very  worth  while  to  have  spent  so 
many  evenings  that  way.  The  play  was 
only  a  light  farce,  but  it  was  full  of  fun 
and  went  over  well,  if  one  can  judge  by 
the  way  the  audience  laughed,  and  the 
compliments  the  cast  received.  The  cast 
gave  the  ex-teacher,  a  coach,  two  dozen 
beautiful  roses,  and  how  they  have  bright¬ 
ened  up  the  house  these  Winter  days!  A 
few  nights  after  we  had  the  cast  to  din¬ 
ner  and  had  a  good  time  going  over  all 
the  doings  of  the  play.  Now  there  is  talk 
of  us  giving  it  elsewhere. 

We  have  been  rich  in  roses  these  Win¬ 
ter  days,  for  the  Friendlv-one  had  a  birth¬ 
day  and  her  sister  came  to  visit  and 
brought  a  dozen  beautiful  roses,  which 
lasted  a  week,  and  then  along  came  those 
from  the  play  for  another  week.  This 
sister  is  an  interesting  woman  who  has 
had  charge  of  a  post  office  for  many  years 
and  is  still  busy.  Bless  her.  she  brought 
the  ex-teacher  a  pair  of  silk  stockings. 
No  wonder  she  is  a  welcome  guest. 

The  black  pigs  went  to  market  the 
other  day,  and  one  came  back  all  ready 
to  cook,  so  we  have  been  having  plenty  of 
fine  fresh  pork.  Tonight  we  had  a  real 
home-grown  dinner.  A  meat  pie  made  of 
cold  roast  pork,  lots  of  potatoes,  those 
which  the  Man-of-all-Work  raised  last 
Summer,  and  a  good  thick  crust;  creamed 
celery,  Waldorf  salad  of  our  own  apples, 
celery  and  sliellbarks,  a  gelatine  pudding 
with  plenty  of  Nellie’s  good  rich  cream, 
and  I  must  not  forget  to  add  the  butter 
was  homemade,  churned  by  the  Friendly- 
one. 

I  have  been  saddened  by  the  death  of 
the  gray  pussy,  Ike.  He  was  sick  for 
some  time,  and  I  did  the  best  I  could 
for  him.  He  did  not  seem  to  suffer,  but 
just  could  not  eat.  He  always  bad  all 
the  water  he  wanted  and  a  warm  place 
to  be,  and  at  last  the  end  came.  The 
Man-of-all-Work  made  him  a  nice  grave, 
even  if  the  ground  was  frozen.  It  would 
be  hard  to  tell  how  I  miss  him,  and  it  is 
the  first  time  for  many  years  that  there 
has  been  no  cat  about  the  house. 

I  am  bringing  my  bulbs  to  the  light 
now.  and  from  the  way  they  look  we 
should  soon  have  some  blooms.  I  am  most 
interested  in  the  pot  of  Freesias.  I  am 
very  fond  of  them,  and  find  it  hard  to  get 
them  to  bloom.  These  look  well  now,  so 
here  are  hopes  that  we  will  have  some 
flowers  before  long.  Our  plants  all  look 
well,  and  I  wish  I  could  show  them  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  family.  One,  a  crab  or 
Christmas  cactus,  was  in  full  bloom  at 
the  holidays.  It  fills  one  of  our  deep  win¬ 
dows,  while  a  pond  lily  Begonia  does  the 
same  for  another  window.  Some  time  I 
would  like  to  write  about  our  plants; 
some  of  them  have  been  in  the  family  for 
years.  In  fact  I  have  one  which  went  to 
boarding-school  with  me  many  years  ago. 

Now  it  is  time  to  plan  the  garden  for 
next  year,  and  that  is  always  a  joy.  I 
have  some  seeds  left  over  from  last  year 
which  I  mean  to  test  before  I  send  for 
new  ones.  I  want  so  many  things  each 
year.  I  am  so  anxious  that  my  little  rose 
bush,  which  I  brought  from  Silver  Bay 
on  Lake  George  several  years  ago,  and 
planted  out  last  Summer,  should  live  over 
the  Winter.  It  has  a  glass  fruit  jar  over  it 
now  and  looks  fine  and  green. 

I  am  taking  two  correspondence  courses 
with  Pennsylvania  State  College  this 
Winter,  one  on  farm  marketing  and  the 
other  on  bee-keeping.  I  still  mean  to  have 
bees ;  I  hope  this  Spring.  And  so  with 
study,  reading,  writing,  sewing,  painting 
which  needs  doing,  the  Winter  will  go  all 
too  fast  and  Spring  with  its  own  duties 
will  be  here  before  we  know  it. 

the  ex-teacher  of  wyndhurst. 


15P  B6I0 — These  Women’s  practical  and 
comfortable  Bloomers  of  heavy  quality 
lustrous  Rayon  at  only  85  cents  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  bargains  which  fill  our  new 
Spring  and  Summer  Style  Book  from 
cover  to  cover.  Order  these  bloomers — 
and  see  for  yourself.  The  bloomers  are 
cut  full  standard  sizes.  Roomy  seat  with 
large  gusset  and  reinforced  crotch.  Elastio 
at  waist  and  knees. 

COLORS: — Pink,  peach,  orchid  or  nile 
green.  SIZES; — Corresponding  to  34  to 
42  bust.  Order  by  No.  15P  B6I0.  Give 
eize  and  color  desired — and  ask  for  your 
copy  of  our  big  Style  Book. 

— and  we  pay  postage  85c 

FREE/ Sena  For 

xYour  Copy  Of 
\thisBig  Spring 
\  and  Summer 
•^jXStylc  Book/ 


Charles  William  Stores 

NEW  YORK.  CITY 


FREE 


Sample  Box 


f  The  World’s  GREATEST 
HEALING  OINTMENT  < 

This  liberal  Sample  sent  Free  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  merits  of  this  wonderful  Healing  Oint¬ 
ment  that  is  different  from  anything  you  have 
ever  used.  Compounded  from  oil  extracted  from 
sheep’s  wool,  its  soothing,  healing  qualities  give 
quick  relief  to  all  kinds  of  cuts,  sores,  burns  or 
wounds  on  man  or  beast — no  smarting  or  blister¬ 
ing.  Used  in  thousands  of  homes.  Sold  in  nearly 
all  drug  stores  —  2  sizes  —  65c  and  $1.25. 

GILLETTE  RAZOR* 

As  an  extra  special  offer  we 
will  also  send  everyone 
answering  this  ad  s 
genuine  Gillette  Safe¬ 
ty  Razor  who  will 
1  send  10c.  Use  coupon. 

1  Free  Sample  and  Gillette 
1  Razor  will  be  sent  at  once. 

\  CORONA  MFG.CO.  Kenton, Ohio' 


I 


CORONA  MFG.  C0.,6010Corona  Bldg.,  KENTON,  OHIO 

II  am  sending  10c  for  Sample  of  Phillip's  Oint¬ 
ment  and  Gillette  Razor, 

|  Nan: 

|  Address 


Rlonlrnte  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
___  _  DlariKetS  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct 

ill  1  Rottmri  from  the  mill  if  you  have  no  wool- 

WAnI  batting  Beautiful  goodsthat  gives  sutisfac- 
ff  l/UI  RaKoc  tion  and  long  wear.  Write  for  caU- 
IV0D6S  log  and  samples.  Prices  reasonable. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity, 


Rhubarb  and  Apple  Pie 

One  cup  rhubarb,  not  peeled,  one-lialf 
cup  apples,  peeled  and  sliced,  one  cup 
water,  one  cup  sugar.  Cook  till  done, 
then  add  enough  cornstarch  to  thicken. 
Make  crust  same  for  any  pie  both  ton 
and  bottom.  This  makes  one  pie. 

MRS.  A.  L.  F. 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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ioned  Hose/ 


Service 

Weight: 

Pair 

Guaranteed  l 
Perfect  I 


PAIR. 


coions 


I  PreachNud, 

j  Plaza  Greyji 
[Crajn  Jj 

Gunmetaj  ■ 

Dust  1 


15P  A343 — There’s  a  saving  of  62  cents 
on  these  Pure  Silk  full-fashioned  stock¬ 
ings.  Our  price  is  88  cents — they’re  worth 
$1.50  I— a  splendid  example  of  the  money¬ 
saving  bargains  that  fill  our  New  Spring 
and  Summer  Style  Book.  Send  for  your 
copy  now.  Stockings  are  knit  of  pure  silk 
to  garter  hem  in  fine,  even  gauge.  Ser¬ 
vice  weight.  Double  heels,  slipper  soles, 
toes  and  garter  hem  of  mercerized  lisle. 
High-spliced  heels  of  silk,  reinforced  with 
lisle  inside. 


COLORS: — French  nude,  plaza  grey, 
grain,  dust,  pearl  blush,  mode  beige  or 
gunmetal.  SIZES:— 8'/2  to  10.  Order  by 
No.  15P  A343. 


A  Pair 

—and  we  pay  postage 


88c 


F  R££  Send  for 
this  Big  Spring 
And  Summer 
Style  Book/fo 


Factory  Prices  on  » 

WALL  PAPER  • 


Send  for  Free  1929  Sample  Book  show¬ 
ing  vast  collection  of  Wall  Paper  in 
new,  strikingly  beautiful  designs  with 
actual  samples  of  Borders.  Large 
double  roils  at  rock  bottom  factory 
prices.  Values  cannot  be  equaled. 


Smorton  Wall  Paper  Company 

Dept.  H,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

-  Jot  , 

90 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  arhsticwall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low- 
Qo  J7]10  .  ?ale  Prices, 
i*.  k'K  free  cata- 
l°g.  Not  the  nBnal  small 

mall  order  catalog  but  a  large  - 

inm  and  hnDrdi’COres  of,  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  1 2 1  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  Free 

book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower  term? 
—year  to  pay.  Choice  of  5  colors 
in  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
New  Circulating  Heaters — 137.50 
up.  200  styles  and  sizes-  Cash  or 
c&ay  terms.  24-hour  shipments. 
30-day  Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  27 
years  in  business.  700,000 
customers.  Write  today  for 
free  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
'®1  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  KaIaro.a.zxL£L 

Direct  to  You” 


How  Do  You  Use 
Mulberries  ? 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  how 
to  use  mulberries  in  different  ways?  The 
trees  are  common  here  in  Iowa,  but  many 
people  do  not  use  them  at  all.  We  have 
had  them  a  long  time,  but  until  last  year 
knew  of  no  way  to  fix  them  except  mix 
with  gooseberries  or  pieplant,  and  use  for 
pie,  also  fresh  or  canned  sauce.  After  the 
first  meal  or  two  we  do  not  care  for  any 
of  the  three  by  itself,  but  by  mixing  a 
tart  fruit  with  the  mulberries  we  have 
a  combination  liked  by  us  all. 

We  learned  that  a  cup  of  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  of  flour,  two  tablespoons  of 
vinegar,  and  mulberries  enough  for  one 
pie,  makes  a  pie  fit  for  an  epicure.  Mul¬ 
berry  and  apple  juice  make  a  jelly  which 
we  like  better  than  all  apple. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  keep  mul¬ 
berries  when  canned  by  themselves.  Will 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Line.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  9  in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  and 
214  yds.  of  ruffling. 
Ten  cents.  Emb.  No. 
11152,  blue,  cost  10c 
extra. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


405 — It’s  Comfy  and 
Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  1, 
2  and  4  years.  Size 
4  requires  1  yd.  of 
32-in.  material  for 
trousers,  collar  and 
cuffs  with  %  yd.  of 
32-in.  material  for 
waist.  Ten  cents. 


Spring  Fashion  Magazine.  10  cents. 


the  addition  of  vinegar  make  them  keep? 
If  it  does,  how  much  vinegar  should  be 
used?  n.  M.  w. 


Shredded  Wheat  Bread 

Two  shredded  wheat  biscuits,  two  cups 
boiling  water,  one  tablespoon  lard,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  %  yeast  cake,  scant  %  cup 
molasses,  one  quart  sifted  bread  flour. 
Pour  boiling  water  on  biscuits,  add  lard, 
molasses  and  salt.  Let  mixture  stand 
until  cool.  Add  yeast  and  flour,  and  let 
rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Make  into 
loaves,  let  rise  again,  and  bake  one  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven,  bessie  carpenter. 


Baked  Corned  Beef  Hash 

One  pint  hot  mashed  potato,  well  sea¬ 
soned  with  butter,  rich  milk,  %  teaspoon 
baking  powder.  Beat  till  fluffy.  Add  one 
cup  cooked  corned  beef  or  boiled  ham, 
chopped  very  fine.  Butter  a  square  bak¬ 
ing  dish,  put  in  hash,  sprinkle  top  with 
V‘i  cup  grated  cheese,  bake  30  minutes  in 
slow  oven.  mes.  j.  i.  m. 


Bake  Half  As  Often 

TRY  a  double  baking  with  Occident  Special  Patent 
Flour.  No  need  to  bake  so  often.  Occident  will 
keep  your  baking  fresh  until  the  last  scrap  is  gone. 

Occident  contains  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
high  quality  gluten — the  nourishing  element  in  flour. 
Gluten  absorbs  liquid  readily  and  this  extra  moisture 
keeps  bread  fresh  for  a  longer  per¬ 
iod.  Occident  not  only  makes  better 
bread  but  makes  more  of  it — more 
loaves  to  the  sack.  Try  it — see  for 
yourself.  Order  a  sack  from  your 
dealer  today. 

We  Guarantee  Better  Baking 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


CHyi  Guaranteed  Gtbour 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS  ! 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  W rite  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


The  nurse  tells  you  to  take  Bayer 
Aspirin  because  she  knows  it’s  safe. 
Doctors  have  told  her  so.  It  has  no 
effect  on  the  heart,  so  take  it  to  stop  a 
headache  or  check  a  cold.  For  almost 
instant  relief  of  neuralgia,  neuritis, 
rheumatism ;  even  lumbago.  But  be 
sure  it’s  Bayer — the  genuine  Aspirin. 
All  druggists. 


Aspirin  Is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacldeeter  of  SallcyUcacld 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page ,  :  : 


VOLUME  III 

OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

'T'HIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitago 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’These  book*  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
1  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crus*-,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Put  those  loafer  Cows 
on  the  Profit  side 


Just  a  little  more  milk  from  the  cows  that  lag — and  the  whole  picture 
is  changed!  Dairy  economists  state  that  a  one-tenth  milk  increase 
will  actually  double  the  net  profit  in  the  average  dairy.  Why,  then, 
be  satisfied  with  just  what  your  cows  can  accomplish  unaided? 


GOOD  diet  is  not  enough.  The 
modem  drive  for  more  pro¬ 
duction,  the  forcing  with  rich,  hard- 
to-digest  foods  presents  a  burden 
out  of  line  with  the  physical  ability 
of  the  average  cow.  During  the 
housed-in  period  many  a  milk  dol¬ 
lar  slips  away  through  ills  and  pro¬ 
duction  losses.  Digestion  or  assimi¬ 
lation  lags.  Feed  that  cost  good 
money  to  buy  fails  to  register  in  the 
milk  pail — goes  to  waste. 

To  carry  a  dairy  herd  through 
the  rig'  ous  winter  period  without 
regulai  conditioning  aid  for  at  least 
the  backward  milkers  is  like  run¬ 
ning  a  motor  without  oil.  Results 
are  disappointing — a  breakdown  is 
invited. 

Kow-Kare  gives  just  the  aid  the 
winter  dairy  needs.  It  is  a  scientific 
blending  of  Iron,  the  great  builder 
and  blood  purifier,  together  with 
potent  medicinal  herbs  and  roots. 


It  keeps  the  cows’  milk-making 
functions  working  properly — appe¬ 
tite,  digestion,  assimilation  vigor¬ 
ous  and  regular. 

When  Cows  Fresnen 

no  investment  is  so  satisfying  as  the 
conditioning  use  of  Kow-Kare. 
Thousands  of  cow  owners  know  and 
benefit  by  its  use  for  a  few  weeks 
before  and  after  calving. 

Test  Kow-Kare  this  winter  in 
your  own  dairy — in  your  own  way. 
Keep  an  accurate  milk  record  and 
you  will  find  the  test  convincing— 
and  profitable.  Feed  dealers,  hard¬ 
ware,  drug  and  general  stores  have 
Kow-Kare,  $1.25  and  65c  sizes. 
Costs  only  a  few  cents  per  cow  per 
month  to  use.  If  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied,  we  will  mail  postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


KOW-KARE 

Concentrated  Cow  Conditioner 


Send  for  Free  Book 

on  cows  and  dairying. 
Handsomely  illustrated, 
helpful  and  informative. 
You’ll  want  to  keep  it  for 
reference. 


1 

A f 

:  >  -  -  o 


Home-Mix  Your  Own  COMPLETE  MINERAL 

With  Kow-Kare  you  can  easily  mix  your  own  complete  mineral 
at  a  surprisingly  low  cost — a  mixture  of  recognized  conditioning 
value.  Simply  mix  30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs.  fine-ground  limestone, 
30  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal  and  four  cans  (large)  Kow-Kare. 
For  well  under  $6  per  hundred  you  will  have  an  unbeatable 
mineral.  Use  80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Skating  at  79.- 


-It  is  a  high  privilege  farmers  in  every  county  of  the  State  last 
kn„w  and  talk  with  old  people  who  are 

hale  and  hearty.  They  are  inspiring  t}ie  gj-ate>  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
of  wisdom.  My  first  work  in  Education  Department’s  treatment  of 
iournalism  kept  me  in  association  for  rural  school  districts;  on  the  contrary, 
several  years  with  a  fine  old  Kentuckian 
who  edited  a  country  newspaper.  He  was 
75  years  of  age,  but  his  mind  and  heart 


were  young,  and  the  range  of  his  mind 
and  muscle  work  was  surprising.  At  the 
State  Farm  Products  Show  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  last  January,  I  met  at  The 


Devendorf,  J.  L.  Craig,  A.  D.  Ostrander 
and  some  other  officers  and  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  presented  facts  and 
made  telling  points  that  will  strengthen 
the  case  and  the  cause  of  farmers  in  tlieir 
fight  for  the  principle  of  home  rule  in 
managing  their  school  affairs.  In  his  re- 


R  N.-Y.  booth  a  man  who  at  79  was  marks  at  the  close  of  the  hearing,  Mr. 

v  Esmond  alluded  to  the  Education  Depart- 

younger  in  appearance  and  behavioi  than  ment>s  efforts  t0  prevent  him  from  speak¬ 
ing  on  rural  schools  from  the  WGY  radio 
station.  Attorney  Cole  flared  up  and  chal¬ 
lenged  him  to  prove  this  charge.  He  pro¬ 
duced  confirmatory  correspondence,  and 
hinted,  moreover,  at  an  investigation  of 
the  Department  from  cellar  to  garret.  The 
hearing  ended  dramatically  and  in  some 
confusion. 


many  a  man  at  60.  He  talked  enthusias¬ 
tically  of  what  he  had  seen  at  the  show 
and,  in  answer  to  questions,  said  among 
other  things  that  he  had  been  skating  al¬ 
most  every  day  this  Winter  with  his 
three  grandchildren  on  the  finest  ice  that 

Pennsylvania  has  had  in  years.  In  the 
Summer  he  spends  many  evenings  roller¬ 
skating  with  them.  His  special  delight  is 
gardening  at  his  home  near  Scranton, 
where  he  lives  with  a  daughter.  As  to 
diet,  he  eats  anything  that  he  likes.  It 


The  Esmond  Bill. — The  object  of  the 
Esmond  bill,  according  to  its  author,  is 
not  to  obstruct  or  destroy ;  it  is  to  secure 

_ _ _  _  to  rural  school  districts  the  right  of  home 

was  good  to  see  the  clear  eyes  and  the  rule.  He  is  not  opposed  to  consolidation 
elastic,  quick  step  of  this  contented,  0r  centralization  honestly  and  democrati- 
cheerful  relative  of  an  ex-President  of  cally  brought  about.  As  outlined  in  his 
the  United  States.  Elderly  men  like  him  speech,  his  idea  is  that  each  district 
and  little  children  have  delightful  times  should  vote  individually  on  the  issue ; 
together,  because,  perhaps,  human  life  is  that  a  majority  vote  in  each  district 
richest  and  happiest  in  those  who  are  should  decide  the  issue  for  that  district, 
children  in  years  or  at  heart.  Perhaps,  except  in  the  case  of  a  district  which  has 
also,  they  alone  are  truly  wise  who  are  75  pei.  cent  0f  the  total  assessed  valuation 

1 — _ i-  ~  UnYTA  ^OllllOQ  fi  O  ri  ”  Of  _ _ _ _ _  n  J  -1  1 


too  young  to  have  been  “educated”  or 
too  old  to  remember  what  they  were 
taught.  The  companionship  between 
them  is  like  life  in  a  fairy  tale  of  won¬ 
derland. 

A  School  Meeting  in  Albany.— In 
the  Assembly  Chamber  of  the  State  Capi¬ 
tol  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  20,  an  old 
and  basic  principle  of  the  American  theory 
of  government  was  the  subject  of  passion¬ 
ate  discussion.  O11  one  side  were  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
consisting  of  teachers  and  employes  and 
officials  of  the  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  and  system.  They  were  in  the  ma- 


on  an  entire  proposed  district  and  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
children,  which  shall  have  voted  more 
than  three  times  to  stay  out,  and  all  of 
the  districts  surrounding  it  have  voted  to 
centralize ;  then,  and  then  only,  should  it 
become  a  part  of  the  proposed  district. 
This  plan,  it  was  said,  would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  farmers,  as  represented  by  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  pro¬ 
vided  that  Sections  128  and  129  of  the 
present  law  are  changed  or  repealed. 

An  Ironical  Farce. — What  action  the 
committee  may  take,  as  a  reaction  to 


ioritv  many  of  them  were  salaried  of-  the  hearing,  no  one  may  say.  It  must, 
ficials  and  probably  most  of  them  from  however,  have  been  informed  if  not  con- 
outside  of  the  city  were  attending  at  voiced  by  unanswerable  protests  made  by 
public  expense  Om.the  other  side  were  farm  men  and  women  speaking  before  it 
farm  women  and  men  from  many  coun-  for  themselves  and  for  a  decisive  majority 
ties,  and  officials  and  numerous  members  of  New  York  State  farmers  whose  re- 
of  the  New  York  State  Rural  School  Im-  mauling  6.000  one-room  schools  have  not 
provement  Society  Beneath  shifting  yet  lost  their  identity  and  much  of  tlieir 
clouds  of  verbiage,  the  clear-cut  issue  be-  unique  usefulness  by  being  drawn  or 
tween  these  groups  was  the  inalienable  forced  into^  consolidated  or  centralized 
right  of  any  rural  school  district  in  the 
State  to  refuse  or  accept  consolidation 
by  its  own  vote. 


Heading  Both  Sides. — Arguments  for 


districts.  Seven  years  ago  there  were 
7,000  of  these  schools  in  the  State.  What 
kind  of  hearing  would  it  have  been  if 
these  farmers  could  have  gone  to  Albany 
at  public  expense  to  voice  and  signalize 


and  against  pending  bills,  conferring  in-  their  sentiments?  They  would  have  over 
creased  home-rule  powers  upon  rural  run  the  capital.  Only  a  few  could  afford 
school  districts,  were  addressed  to  a  joint  to  neglect  their  work  at  home  or  hire  it 
committee  “on  public  education”  frnm  rlmm  nnil  r>nv  Hi  pi  1*  pvnpnsps  in  Alhnnv 


done,  and  pay  their  expenses  to  Albany 
and  back.  School  superintendents,  receiv¬ 
ing  about  $609  a  year  for  expenses,  and 
other  persons  on  the  State’s  payroll,  could 
afford  to  appear  in  formidable  numbers 
at  the  hearing.  It  seems  like  rubbing  it 
in  to  compel  farmers  to  leave  their  farms 
and  pay  their  own  expenses  to  Albany 
to  urge  legislation  to  protect  their  rights, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  require  them  as 
citizens  and  taxpayers  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  salaried  public  servants  to  go  to 
Albany  for  the  sole  purpose  of  opposing 
bills  which  the  majority  of  farmers  desire 


for  Swol  leu  Tendons 

Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles. 
Stops  the  lamenessand  paiu  from  asplint 
or  soft  curb.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  can  he  used.  §2.50  at  druggists,  or 
postpaid.  Describe  your  ease  for  special 
instructions.  Interesting  horse-book  2-B 


free. 


From  a  race  horsetnmer:  ^IJsed  Absorb* 
Inc  on  a  yearling  pacer  with  strained  ten* 
don.  Colt  all  over  lameness*  though  for  a 
lime  couldn’t  taken  step.  Creat  stuff." 
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A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  jfuaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
Catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  RooiinaC*.r^=IE^srAU.  45  Middletown.  Ohio 


from 

both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Chair¬ 
man  J.  Griswold  Webb  (New  York  City) 
of  the  Senate  committee,  and  Chairman 
Irving  F.  Rice  (Cortland  County)  of  the 
Assembly  committee  were  present.  Mr. 

Webb  announced  that  in  conducting  the 
hearing  on  the  bills,  opponents  would  be 
allowed  the  first  hour  and  advocates  of 
the  measures  the  second  hour  in  which 
to  be  heard ;  followed,  in  this  order,  by  a 
half-hour  for  each  side  for  rejoinders. 

Every  speaker’s  position  or  occupation 
should  be  stated  when  he  or  she  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear.  Ernest  F.  Cole,  counsel  to  have  enacted  into  law. 
for  the  Education  Department,  stated  its 
position.  It  was,  he  said,  “unanimously 
and  unitedly  opposed  to  this  legislation. 

The  final  authority  to  fix  district  bound¬ 
aries  was  placed  originally  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  should  be  left  there.”  B.  W. 

Carney,  head  of  a  rural  school  associa¬ 
tion,  had  charge  of  the  opposition  pro¬ 
gram.  About  50  district  school  superin¬ 
tendents  and  village  members  of  central¬ 
ized  school  boards,  and  representatives  of 
the  State  Home  Bureau  and  the  Parent- 
Teachers’  Association,  testified  and  ar¬ 
gued.  The  gist  of  their  recitals  was  that 
the  present  law  should  not  be  changed, 
and  that  practically  everybody  in  the 
State  is  satisfied  and  pleased  with  what 
the  Education  Department  has  done 
and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  done. 


’SAVEtSSA 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 

After  operating,  when  sore  or  con-  1- — - .r  e  1.  „i  „„L™1  tuun  tiicy  nave  reauwvu  iui 

gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this  ty)  opened  the  case  for  the  rural  sc  o  generations  that  unabating,  organized 
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The  Case  for  Farmers. — Assembly- 
man  Burton  D.  Esmond  (Saratoga  Coun- 


A  Continuing  Fight. — If  the  farm¬ 
ers’  fight  for  fair  and  honest  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Education  Department  and 
the  Legislature  in  connection  with  the 
school  issue  hasn’t  been  won  on  its  merits 
in  principle,  and  even  mere  expediency 
as  well,  it  will  be  vigorously  continued 
and  increased.  Some  concessions  and 
promises  in  the  way  of  financing  rural 
schools  have  been  made  to  them,  as  a 
direct  result  of  their  activities  through 
the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
but  the  fight  apparently  hasn’t  gone  far 
enough  to  concede  to  patrons  of  rural 
schools  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  should  keep  open  their  own 
school  or  close  it.  Consequently,  as  I  am 
informed,  plans  are  already  laid  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  fight  for  recognition  of.  that 
right.  Farmers  now  realize  more  vividly 
than  they  have  realized  for  several 


wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
r~„  generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c 
[dilator  dozen;  5  dozen  $1,  or  mailed  postpaid. 
inserted  Moore  Bros.,  DeptC  Albany,  NJ 


Medicated  Wax  Dilator 


£1 


HEAVES 


Money  Back 
II  It  Fails 


A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do  Its  full  share  of  work. 
Get  rid  of  the  heaves  and  you  have  a  horse  worth 
its  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  tor 

FLEMING'S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 

($1.00  per  package*  postpaid).  Satisfactory  results  or 
money  back.  Also  sure-fire  tonic  to  build  up  rundown 
horses.  OUR  BIG  FREE  Veterinary  Adviser  tells  about 
now  treatments  for  many  diseases.  Write  today. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
J00  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


districts.  “Tyrannical  power  and  the  au 
thority  to  use  it  are  vested  in  the  Educa 
tion  Department,”  he  said.  In  his  own 
county  “a  situation  of  barbarism  in  the 
name  of  civilization  is  imposed  on  us  by 
a  department  of  the  State  government 
that  is  charged  with  enlightenment  of  the 
people.”  Several  similar  utterances  of 
his  moved  the  opposition  to  hisses  and 

forced  laughter.  When  he  repeated  them.  in 

the  laughter  was  still  more  mechanical,  burden  of  conversations  among  groups 
There  was  plenty  of  applause  on  his  own  the  hotel  lobbies  and  in  the  Capitol  .res¬ 
ide  Throughout  the  hearing,  kindred  taurant  and  corridors  is  appropriations, 
sympathies  and  emotions  enlivened  the  Modern  government  is  largely  a  machine 
remarks  of  various  speakers.  “Pay  no  with  which  to  gather  and  distribute  taxes 
attention.”  said  Mr.  Esmond,  “to  the  in  the  interest  of  the  machine’s  crew, 
grand-stand  gestures  of  those  already  in  farmer  said  to  me  that  “New  York  8 rate 
centralized  districts  and  are  not  affected  farmers  can’t  expect  any  genuine  renei 


militant  vigilance  is  the  price  that  they 
must  pay  for  such  measures  of  legal 
justice,  in  school,  business  and  political 
affairs,  as  it  is  possible  to  extract  from 
the  common  stock  controlled  by  our  local, 
State  and  Federal  governments. 

“Farm  Relief.” — In  Albany  one  does¬ 
n’t  hear  much  about  “farm  relief.”  The 


by  the  proposed  legislation.’ 

The  Grange’s  Position.  —  Fred  J. 
Freestone,  Master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  said  that  he  had  talked  with 


from  Albany,  and  they  will  not  get  aiU 
without  losing  more  than  they  gain.  A 
increased  tax  on  incomes  would  help  agri¬ 
culture,  but  that  tax  is  going  to  be  de¬ 
creased.  h-  C.  W- 
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Milk-Strainer-Discs 

or  M.  O.  14.50  buys  postpaid  3  boxes 
50  (900  DAIRY  SCIENCE  FILTERCOTTON  6 

^  I  —  in.  DISCS  with  tissue  paper  separators. 

PER  300  Prickett  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  R,  Hampden,  Mass 
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SWINE 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Heady  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $35.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y 


big  type  berkshires 

(li  ed  Sows  and  Boar  Pigs  of  Grand  Champion  Breeding. 
Richard  E.  Wais  -  Lebanon,  New  Jersey 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE?;;;  ’ 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  Son  -  Merrifleld.  N.  Y. 


No)  .  ixt*  •,  Ped.  and  very  big  show 

l.nPSlPr  Whltf^  tyP6  bred  sows,  boars 
.  L/ilvolCI  IT  llllCd  and  pjg;8  fr6m  a  1000 

lb.  boar  and  big  sows.  C.  E.  Cassel,  llershey,  Pa. 


TWO  FINE  CHESTER  WHITE  SERVICE  BOARS 

and  Two  Fine  Young  Bred  Sows,  with  papers.  E, 
L.  Ashbridge,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


OHIO  flhpcfpr  Whiffle  ChDica  Xeilislertil  Pigs.  $10.75  up 
U  Imprav.d  WMBilBl  nilllBS  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fall.,  N.  Y 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas SprinK  Pi*8-  Write  to  A  M 


1  KENNEL,  R.  8.  Honey  Brook.  Pa. 


»OLAXD  CHINA  PIGS  AND  BRED  GII.TS 

Keasouable.  C.  L.  FABER  Cortland,  Ohio 


R 


EGISTEREB  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS  FOR  SALE  AT  All  TIMES. 
Write  your  went*.  BR00KSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Virginia 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

7  to  8  weeks  old . S3.76  each 

BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER— 

7  to  8  weeks  old .  3.7S  each 

9  weeks  old .  4.00  each 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  6  to  7  weeks  old..  .  6.00  each 

Sold  subject  to  approval  C.  O.  D.,  if  not’sa'tisfled  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box 
140,  LVoburn,  Mat*.  Tel  0686. 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog!  You 
save  money  and  time.  They  have  the  breeding  and  size 
and  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time.  Breeds  • 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 
Cross.  Pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
Elga,  8  to  lO  wks.  old,  $4.60  each 
All  pigs  sold  with  a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re 
not  SMtisfled  with  ths  pigs,  return  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  Crating  free.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Wobarn,  Mm*.  Tel.  0086 


Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

9  to  10  weeks  old  ....  4.00 

10  to  12  weeks  old  .  .  .  4.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock.  MY  GUARAN- 
fEE-YOfi  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will  ship  any  number 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied,  return  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  Bnnzel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0496 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  «  here  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
eeli-oniy  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
«  good  investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.00 
.  ,  *  1°  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.50 

satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

T  .  806  Washington  Street 

Tel.  Hob.  1416  Woburn,  Mass. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  Belect  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.00 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.50 

Will  ship  0.0. D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABEBJONA  FABM,  Box  88,  WOBUJIN,  MASS 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

*  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY  —THE  BEST 

nirt  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester,  8-8  wks. 

.m’  *4’„00  eaoh-  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
ooiof8,  _*m°hths  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5.00 
,”hoat6>  3  m°hths  old,  $6.60  each  These  pigs 
ve„  cif,  Eize-  QuaHty  and  breeding.  They  will  please 
I”,’  .•  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 

HIBIiARANTEE— TOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

william  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


DOGS 


$H?w!‘iT  W”ITE  COLLIES — “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
viiarrio  o  a.,!fi  rotelllgent  companions,  workers  and 

iSsCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Irish  Tprrtoi*  female,  2  yrs.,  $10.  Shomont 

2  years  *  criier  Strain  White  Collie  Female, 

i  eais,  $io.  geo  K  Brands>  Stroudsburg,  Pa! 

P  ®HEPnER»  for  sale 

—  te  HAROLD  STEPHENS,  R.  No.  1,  Dushore,  Pa. 

P^Dorfert  *MJEP  PUPPIES — From  non  related,  im- 

_  p  registered  parents.  STORV  brook  farm,  Alti.n.N  V. 

Choice  Ped.  Collie  Puppies  VXZJTt 

WEshmnS(E^^®D  From  heel  driving  parents. 

—  pped  on  approval,  SHADT  LAWN  FARMS, Heuvelton.N.  ». 

G Ub!^ck  w~Pe5iS’eed  P'1^'  Merle-Harlequin- 

—  Stoneburst  Kennels,  Intervale,  N.  H. 


Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders 
Meet 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association  was 
held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  January  19, 
it  was  decided  to  have  an  exhibit  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  a  sale  of 
cattle,  with  Prof.  H.  L.  Carrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  as  sales  manager,  and  a  banquet 
on  the  evening  before  the  sale.  It  was 
voted  to  sponsor  a  futurity  for  bull  calves 
to  be  shown  at  the  1930  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  A  committee,  consisting  of 
E.  J.  Montague,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  J.  C. 
McNutt,  Durham,  N.  H.,  and  J.  G.  Wat¬ 
son,  was  appointed  to  assist  the  secretary 
in  working  out  and  organizing  the  details 
of  the  plan.  Interest  in  milking  Short¬ 
horns  is  growing  in  New  England  and 
New  York.  Members  of  the  association 
feel  the  need  of  a  stronger  organization 
and  a  paid  worker  in  the  territory. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Feb.  23,  1929 : 

Market,  beef  steers  and  yearlings  show¬ 
ing  little  action,  mid-weeks  firmness  lost, 
closing  about  steady  with  Monday’s  mar¬ 
ket  ;  $12.50  paid  for  heavies ;  top  me¬ 
dium  weights,  $12.25 ;  bulk  of  sales, 
$10.50  to  $11.25.  Butcher  cows  active, 
firm.  Bulls,  heifers  and  all  cutters, 
steady.  Stockers  and  feeds  practically 
off  market.  .  Bulk  butcher  heifers,  $9.50 
to  $10.25 ;  sausage  bulls,  $9.25  to  $10 ; 
butcher  cows,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  cutters, 
$4.50  to  $6.  Calves,  steady  at  week’s  ad¬ 
vance  ;  top  vealers,  $17.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Feb.  23 :  Cat¬ 
tle,  24  cars;  7  Virginia,  5  Pennsylvania, 
3  Chicago,  3  West  Virginia,  3  Tennessee, 
2  Maryland,  1  Michigan ;  containing  582 
head,  964  trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  1,546 
head,  459  calves,  1,789  hogs,  85  sheep. 
Receipts  for  corresponding  week  last 
year,  cattle  25  cars ;  9  Pennsylvania,  7 
Chicago,  3  Virginia,  2  St.  Paul,  1  West 
Virginia,  1  Indiana,  1  Maryland,  1  St. 
Joseph  ;  containing  654  head,  589  trucked 
in ;  total  cattle  1,243  head,  413  calves, 
1,013  hogs,  107  sheep. 

FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds,  Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house.  —  Bran,  ton,  $41.50  to  $42.50 ; 
shorts,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  hominy,  $47  to 
$48;  middlings,  $45.50  to  $46.50;  lin¬ 
seed,  $67  to  $68;  gluten,  not  quoted; 
ground  oats,  $46  to  $47 ;  Soy  bean  meal, 
$62  to  $65 ;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $57 
to  $58 ;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $40  to 
$41 ;  18  per  cent,  $44  to  $45 ;  20  per 
cent,  $50  to  $51 ;  24  per  cent,  $55.50  to 
$56.50 ;  25  per  cent,  $57  to  $58 ;  horse 
feed,  85  per  cent,  $49.50  to  $50.50 ;  Al¬ 
falfa,  regular,  $46.50  to  $47.50 ;  reground, 
$49.50  to  $50.50. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  25. — Holsteins.  Allen  G.  Bru- 
saeker,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ;  S.  T. 
Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

April  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  Sale ;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  4- April  4. — Poultry  short  course 
at  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

March  11-16.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 

March  19-23.  —  Centennial  Exhibition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tnberculln  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret.  and  Glonwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW,  MgMl  „  g  (|  r|Bt  _  ,, 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
8-  8end  for  Pedigrees  and  particulars. 

8MITHVIDLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  *  RF"D™ 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DQUaLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski.N.  T 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES — From  rich 
A  milkers.  Tuberltn  tested.  L.  TERWlLtHER.  WnmitMt.  Wit. 


Send  for  FREE 

Book  on  ‘ 


New  Way 
to  Milk  Cows 


The  NEW  Surge  Milker  gives  the  cow’s  teat  the  real  TUG  of  the  calf-and 
!&!/*  cows  faster,  cleaner  and  better!  W.  J.  Dougan,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  writes  us: 

The  Surge  is  giving  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  machine  I  have  ever 
used.  Mail  coupon  for  free  Surge  catalog. 

^Surge  Miikei 

Surge  Milker  is  easily  adjusted  to  give  each  cow  just  the  TUG  she 
tieeds  to  get  ALL  her  milk.  No  other  milker  gives  you  that  advantage.  And 
,miu<er  WITHOUT  Long  Tubes  and  Claws  the  NEW 
™  m  to  c*ea?  an<*  makes  it  EASY  for  you  to  get  low  count  pre¬ 

mium  milk  with  less  work  and  less  expense  than  ever  before. 

Free  Demonstration 


Mail  coupon  for  details  of  our  FREE  Demonstration  Offer  that  enables  you 

KNO  i'Ti,y0crsel£  he^?T,e  ru  obl,iga',e  yourself  in  any  way.  SEE— 

rk^uW'-what  The  Surge  will  do  for  you!  Get 
details  of  our  EASY  Terms  Offer 

Send  for  FREE  Book! 

Send  for  the  free  NEW  Surge 
Catalog  telling  all  about  the 
Surge  Milker  that  is  fast  replac¬ 
ing  other  milking  machines 
everywhere  —  our  Free  Demon¬ 
stration  and  Easy  Terms  Offer. 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  S0-7S 


s  Utter.  —  ^  —  —  — 

r  Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co..  Dept.  30-73 
!  »»8  K.  W5!L^»Si  FI 


2843 W.  19th  Street,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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^t^REE^monsUtion  and  “Easy  Terms’  Offer. 
Number  of  to we  milked. - R-  *  ■  D 
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Name - 


||  Addreee  . 


.State.. 


HORSES 


PEBCHEROJV  HORSES 


EASY  KEEPERS 

It  takes  less  feed  to  keep  this  kind 
of  a  big  horse  fat 

If  you  want  a  stallion  or  a  pair  of  mares 
writeus.  We  will  help  you  find  them.  Send  for 
the  1929  Percheron  Review.  Free.  Address 

PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
Ellis  McFarland,  Secy.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


F°5i 


SALE — 2  Registered  Percheron  Stallions,  broke 
double  and  single.  J.  B.  LEWIS,  Piatfsbur*,  N.  ¥. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


±3 


Can  Supply  You  With  Several  Carloade 
Freah  or  Springing  Purebred  or 


Holstein 


High  Grad. 

Cows  and 


Heifers 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR 

Spare  time  money  making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  Furs  bring  most  returns.  Secure 
thoroughbred  foundation  stock.  Chinchillas  per  ma¬ 
tured  trio,  S25.  White  Flemish  per  matured  trio,  SGO. 
Entering  the  ninth  year  of  dependable  and  satisfactory 
service.  HERRLEIN  FUR  FARM — Harry  Q.  H.rrleln, 
Prop. — Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  N.w  City,  N.  V. 


D  A  DDITC  New  Zealand  Reds, 
lxx\IjDl  1  ij  Chinchillas,  Flemish  Giants 

BREEDERS’  SUPPLY.  Box  52,  CobleskUl,  N.  Y. 

Orders  Taken  for  Easter  Bunnies 

Also  a  Number  of  Does  for  Sale. 
Hudson  Valley  Babbitry,  Livingston,  N.  ¥. 

Chiiu*hill:i  R»hhik  4  months  oId>  pedigreed, 

VdlUKIlilld  JXdUUlla  standard  type  and  color 
34.00  each.  Geo.  k.  Brands,  Stroudsburg,  Henna. 

WANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS— Slate  price  in  first 
letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Road,  N.  Y.C, 

CHINCHILLA  RABBITS  FOR  SALE— One  year  old,  *7 
apiece.  Boy  Thompson,  Tower  City,  Penn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 


CrporTC  tor  killing  rats 
hunting  rabbits 
and  othergame.  Males,  $o. 00. 
Females,  *5. SO.  Pair,  $10.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6  00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  N.w  Lond.n,  Ohio 


SALE  Reg.  Toggenburg  Goats 

each  with  twokidsby  side.  CII18.  F.  EII.EHT,  Red  Bank,  N.J* 


500  Herds  to  Select  From 

This  is  a  Breeding  Section  of  Tuberculin  Tested  Cattle 
Write  your  wants  to 

WAUKESKA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
133  Barmtow  SI. _  Waukesha,  Wis. 

6  Cows,  11  two-yr.-old  Heifers,  6  Bulls, 
3  to  18  mos.  old,  4  Calves,  3  mos.  old, 
2  Reg.  Guernsey  Calves,  3  mos.  old. 

T  13  TESTED 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JOHN  %™AGAN‘ 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Price  plOO  to  *160.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U.  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
Ail  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  SARRE.  VERMONT 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 

to  sell.  JACOB  Z10TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hoga 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvllls,  Penna. 

FNTIRF  HFRD  Good  producing  grades- 
1  41'Lj  IIljIvL/  mostly  Jerseys.  Accredit, 
ed.  9  cows,  5  heifers,  9  to  freshen  soon,  4  milking,  1  year- 
ling  bull.  Price,  31,760.  H-  P.  KEHR,  Ga.port,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD  BULLS 

which  are  exceptionally  well  bred  and  are  now  about 
ready  for  light  service. 

William  J.  Lillis,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  V. 

rw  highly  bred,  Orada  Guernsey  or  Holsleln  Dairy 
t  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater  Wis. 


JERSEYS 


place  REG.  JERSEYS  £& 


Prize  Winning  R.  of  M.  Accredited  Herd 


SybiJ^,  Majesty 8,  Nobles,  beat  Island  breeding  reason- 
ably  priced.  Please  atate  fully  your  wishes  in  askinir 
for  particulars.  L.  D.  COW  1)EN,  Frcdonia,  N.  V. 


«eg.  jeksets  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves 

Popular  Blood  Lines.  Federal  Accredited  ten  Years 
Crystal  Spring  Farm  Millington,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  ;  • 
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BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS 


IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


Starting  the  Dairy  Business 

I  have  several  friends  in  the  country 
who  are  anxious  to  have  me  bring  my 
family  into  the  country  and  take  up  farm¬ 
ing.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  op¬ 
portunity  to  purchase  farms  and  my 
family  have  urged  me  to  consider  dairy¬ 
ing.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  along  this  line  of  farming  and 
what  advice  would  you  give  relative  to 
the  purchase  of  cattle?  C.  M. 

Your  question  is  one  which  has  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  years.  Every  census 
shows  that  the  number  of  people  on  farms 
is  decreasing,  and  no  doubt  each  year 
many  farms  are  abandoned  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  country  folk  give  up  rural  life  to 
become  urbanites.  If  the  true  facts  were 
known,  however,  there  is  a  shifting  m 
both  directions  and  many  like  yourselves 
have  considered  the  possibilities  of  coun¬ 
try  life  and  have  moved  from  the  city  in¬ 
to  the  country  districts  to  take  up  that 
life  which  has  been  the  backbone  of  the 
nation  for  centuries.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  an  ambitious,  thrifty  farmer 
who  practices  modern  methods  of  agricul¬ 
ture  can  make  a  good  livelihood,  educate 
a  family,  and  put  money  in  the  bank  for 
a  rainy  day. 

If  you  are  seriously  interested  in  tak¬ 
ing  up  farming  as  your  future  vocation, 
you  should  first  consider  the  district  into 
which  you  plan  to  move  your  family.  It 
dairying  seems  to  appeal  to  them,  then 
your  first  thought  should  be  to  locate  in 
a  dairy  community.  It  is  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  that  your  farm  be  near  enough  to  a 
market  to  afford  you  a  means  of  readily 
disposing  of  your  product.  The  ideal 
dairy  farm  should  be  situated  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  good  roads  will  allow  you 
to  reach  town  quickly,  where  there  is  a 
community  center  that  will  afford  your 
family  pleasant  and  wholesome  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  where  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  good  school  and  a  church  that  is 
used  as  a  community  center.  The  farm 
itself  is  the  place  from  which  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  draw  your  bread  and  butter  for  a 
number  of  years.  Land  is  plenty  enough 
right  now,  so  that  a  farm  should  be  se¬ 
lected  with  modern  dwelling  and  service 
buildings.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  an 
old  run-down  place  because  it  is  on  the 
market  at  a  cheap  figure.  The  chances 
are  that  it  is  for  sale  because  the  soil  is 
poor  or  it  has  been  starved  by  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  tenant.  Pasture,  hay  land 
and  tillable  fields  should  be  accessible  to 
the  homestead.  Water  is  an  important 
factor  and  you  can  well  spend  some  time 
in  going  over  different  farms  in  order  to 
locate  one  that  is  well  watered.  Drain¬ 
age  is  all  important  and  it  behooves  you 
to  select  a  farm  whose  fields  will  allow 
tillage  in  early  Spring,  and  will  not  be 
under  water  when  neighboring  farmers 
are  preparing  ground  for  planting.  No 
doubt  you  will  wish  to  diversify  to  some 
extent  and  it  will  be  much  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  if  you  can  find  a  location  that  in¬ 
cludes  some  fruit.  After  considering  all 
of  these  factors  you  must  remember  that 
in  order  that  a  farm  shall  pay  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  have  too  much  overhead. 
You  must  be  guided  in  the  amount  of 
money  you  tie  up  in  a  farm  by  the 
thought  of  whether  this  is  to  be  a  home 
and  the  farm  is  more  or  less  of  a  side¬ 
line  or  whether  you  are  going  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  soil  for  your  future  in¬ 
come  and  that  of  your  family. 

With  the  farm  purchased,  your  start  in 
the  dairy  business  has  hardly  begun.  You 
will  be  guided  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
selection  of  your  cattle  by  the  opportum- 
ties  which  the  local  market  affords.  4  his, 
together  with  the  predominance  of  cer¬ 
tain  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  community 
and  your  preference,  will  determine 
whether  you  select  a  high  butterfat  breed 
or  one  which  is  high  in  the  production  ol 
milk  such  as  the  Holstein.  As  a  beginner, 
it  would  be  foolhardy  of  you  to  try  to 
keep  more  than  one  breed.  There  is  a 
possibilitv  that  opportunities  for  the  sale 
of  special  milk  in  surrounding  towns 
have  not  been  all  taken  up  and  you  may 
feel  that  there  is  market  for  a  special 
product  which,  of  course,  could  be  sold 
at  a  premium.  Eventually  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  become  interested  in  breeding  pure¬ 
bred  stock.  Whether  you  begin  with  pure- 
breds  or  grades  will  be  determined  by  the 
capital  you  are  willing  to  put  into  tl^e 
project  at  the  present  time. 

If  grades  are  your  choice,  and  these 
will,  of  course,  have  to  be  purchased  un¬ 
less  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  buy  a 
farm'  that  is  stocked,  then  you  should 
purchase  animals  that  are  from  three  to 
seven  years  of  age.  In  going  out  to  buy 
you  should,  if  possible,  purchase  cows 
that  have  been  in  a  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tion  as  you  can  then  have  some  assurance 
as  to  the  production  of  the  animals  you 
purchase.  These  will  probably  cost  a 
little  more  but  in  the  long  run  will  be 
the  cheaper  as  your  production  will  be 
assured  barring  accidents.  It  is  well  in 
purchasing  cattle  to  find  some  reputable 
farmer  in  a  community  who  is  willing  to 
introduce  vou  to  his  neighbors.  Buy  cat¬ 
tle  onlv  from  tuberculin  tested  herds  and 
from  herds  where  there  seems  to  be  little, 
if  any.  abortion.  The  number  of  young 
calves  around  a  dairy  barn  is  a  very  good 
indication  of  the  health  of  the  herd.  In 
buving,  select  good,  big  cows  that  are 
from  a  month  to  six  weeks  from  freshen¬ 
ing.  These  animals  will  ship  over  the 
railroad  and  arrive  at  your  place  very 
much  better  than  fresh  cows.  There  is 
less  danger  of  udder  injury  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  will  have  a  chance  to  build  up  m 


your  barns  before  their  milking  period 
begins. 

One  thing  is  important  whether  you 
buy  grade  or  purebreds  and  that  is  that 
you  select  a  good,  purebred  bull  to  head 
your  herd.  You  are  going  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  your  replacements  if  you  raise 
calves  only  in  so  far  as  your  bull  is  able 
to  sire  daughters  of  good  production. 
Therefore,  in  planning  a  start  in  the 
dairy  business  do  not  forget  to  set  aside 
from  $200  to  $300  at  least  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  bull.  Grade  cows  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  should  be  purchased  with  good 
records  behind  them  for  prices  ranging 
from  $150  to  $225.  Such  cows  in  the 
Holstein  breed  should  be  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  10,000  to  12.000  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year.  Guernseys  or  Jerseys  at  the  above 
figure  should  yield  at  least  8,000  lbs.  of 
milk  annually.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  your  ambition  to  get  some  purebred 
cattle  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  are  five  different  ways  of  getting 
started  with  purebreds.  If  enough  capi¬ 
tal  is  available,  a  start  with  milking 
cows  is  possible.  There  is  an  advantage 
and  also  a  disadvantage  for  the  beginner 
in  starting  with  mature  purebred  fe¬ 
males.  The  advantages  are  that  you  im¬ 
mediately  have  an  income  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  milk  production  and  young 
stock  which  will  be  born  into  the  herd. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  many  a 
dairyman  has  made  the  great  mistake  of 
finding  because  of  lack  of  experience  that 
his  purebreds  were  a  costly  lesson  to  him. 
And  unless  a  man  has  had  experience 
with  cattle  or  has  enough  capital  to  war¬ 
rant  the  employment  of  a  competent 
herdsman,  then  it  is  a  big  risk  to  begin 
the  dairy  business  with  a  number  of  high- 
priced  cows. 

The  second  method  of  getting  pure¬ 
breds  and  one  which  will  allow  the  owner 
to  clip  some  coupons  soon  is  to  purchase 
yearling  heifers  that  have  been  bred  to  a 
good  bull.  The  disadvantage  here,  of 
course,  is  that  the  owner  is  paying  out 
quite  a  sum  of  money  for  animals  about 
which  he  knows  very  little.  A  third 
method  is  that  of  buying  purebred  calves 
from  a  number  of  reputable  dairymen  or 
neighbors  in  the  community.  If  these 
calves,  which  can  be  bought  usually  for 
a  very  moderate  price,  are  sired  by  a 
good  bull,  the  losses  if  any  should  occur 
are  not  great  and,  of  course,  the  original 
investment  is  small.  The  disadvantage 
here  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  calves  must 
be  kept  around  for  two  years  before  they 
will  return  anything  upon  the  initial  in¬ 
vestment. 

For  the  young  man  who  is  willing  to 
take  a  chance,  oftentimes  the  purchase 
of  a  few  old  cows  results  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  good  purebred  herd.  Old  cows 
whose  udders  are  unsound  often  will 
prove  to  be  breeders  and  return  to  the 
owner  more  than  one  valuable  calf.  The 
disadvantage  here  is  that  the  cows  are 
usually  unprofitable  from  the  standpoint 
of  milk  production.  Being  old  and  broken 
down  some  of  them,  of  course,  become 
shy  breeders,  and  some  of  them  are  dan¬ 
gerous  because  of  the  fact  that  they  will 
spread  disease. 

Probably  the  most  sensible  method  for 
a  beginner  to  get  established  with  pure¬ 
breds  is  to  buy  one  or  two  good  type 
cows  with  known  production  and  with 
these  animals  as  a  foundation  herd  to 
breed  up  a  purebred  group  from  them. 
The  beginner  then  grows  up  with  his 
purebred  herd,  he  gains  experience  as  he 
goes  along  and  is  able  to  select  and  use 
such  sires  as  he  wishes.  In  this  way  he 
can  breed  along  the  family  lines  that  ap¬ 
peal  to  him.  His  initial  investment  is 
not  large  and  his  project  is  becoming 
more  valuable  each  year.  J.  W.  B. 


Packing  Ice 

Will  hardwood  (birch  and  beech)  saw¬ 
dust  give  satisfaction  for  packing  ice? 
For  packing  100  tons  in  an  ice-house,  how 
much  sawdust  would  you  put  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  how  much  on  the  sides,  and  on  top? 
This  is  a  new  ice-house.  The  ground  is 
dry  and  light.  Would  ice  keep  any  better 
if  ice-house  has  a  roof?  We  have  plenty 
of  softwood  sawdust  and  planer  shavings 
mixed.  Would  they  do?  W.  u.  F. 

Hardwood  sawdust  can  be  used  for 
packing  ice,  but  is  not  as  satisfactory  as 
sawdust  secured  from  softwood  logs,  as 
pine,  spruce  and  hemlock.  It  wets  up 
more  readily,  packs  more  closely  and  thus 
loses  its  heat  insulation  value.  It  is  the 
little  dead  air  spaces  in  the  sawdust  that 
keep  the  Summer  heat  from  passing 
through  to  the  ice  pile.  I  would  expect 
the  softwood  sawdust  and  planer  shav¬ 
ings  mentioned  to  make  a  better  packing 
material  than  the  hardwood  dust. 

About  IS  inches  of  sawdust  should  he 
spread  on  the  floor  of  the  house_  for  the 
ice  pile  to  rest  upon,  and  the  sides  and 
top  should  be  protected  by  at  least  a  foot 
of  sawdust ;  16  inches  will  be  better.  . 

Ice  will  keep  much  better  if  a  roof  is 
provided ;  it  shades  the  ice  pile  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  warm  Spring  and  Summer 
rains  from  soaking  down  through  the  ice. 

The  ice  pile  should  be  made  as  com¬ 
pact  as  possible  to  expose  the  least  sur¬ 
face  to  heat  and  to  prevent  or  lessen 
possible  air  circulation  through  the  pi  e. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
sawdust  insulation  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  walls.  If  there  is  an  opening  here 
cold  air  from  the  interior  of  the  pile  wm 
flow  out  and  warm  air  will  seep  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  pile  to  replace  it.  inis 
will  cause  melting.  If  ordinary  care  is 
used  in  storing  and  packing  the  ice  yh" 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it. 

R.  H.  s. 


Puts  Cows  At 
Their  Best— 

And  Keeps  Them  There! 


MOLASSES !  in  dry  form  is  thoroughly 
mixed  into  Quaker  (24%)  Dairy 
Ration.  Cows  relish  this  good  feed 


THE  way  Quaker  (24%)  Dairy  Ration 
brings  milk  cows  to  tlieir  very  best  pro¬ 
duction  will  please  you.  But  as  the  weeks  and 
months  roll  on,  and  your  records  stay  up  you 
will  appreciate  why  so  many  successful  dairy¬ 
men  stick  to  Quaker  Feeds  and  methods. 
Quaker  (24%)  Dairy  Ration  is  a  highly- effi¬ 
cient,  safe  and  dependable  feed.  It  combines 
nicely  with  your  own  roughages;  it  contains 
essential  minerals.  See  your  Quaker  Dealer. 

An  ideal  carbohydrate  feed — Quaker 
Sugared  Schumacher.  Combines  per¬ 
fectly  with  any  Quaker  high  protein 
concentrate  (24%,  20%  or  16%).  A 
choice  feed  for  young  or  dry  stock,  an 
entire  grain  ration  for  horses  and  a 
splendid  fattening  ration  for  steers, 
lambs,  and  swine.  At  all  Quaker  Dealers. 

Made  by  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 
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C  OOPE  R  A  T I V  E  B  U  Y I N  G 

and 

COOPERATIVE  SELLING 

JVe  are  all  links  in  the 
cooperati v e  Chain 


nr? 

m  HE  communistic,  or  cooperative 
M  principle  applies  to  every  business 
and  every  person  in  America.  Take  your 
own  business  as  an  example. 

In  sending  Poultry  and  Dairy  Products 
to  market  you  are  contributing  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  millions  who  need  you.  You  also  need 
them.  They  must  have  your  products  in 
order  to  live,  and  you  must  have  them  as 
customers  in  order  to  live. 

But  you  cannot  continue  to  sell  Poultry 
or  Dairy  Products  unless  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers  of  your  products  make  a  profit. 

Nor  can  you  continue  unless  you  also 
make  a  profit. 

You  must  conduct  your  business  on  that 
basis  or  get  out  of  business. 

The  profit  the  consumer  makes  from  your 
product  is  the  service  that  product  renders, 
that  service  must  be  of  more  value  to  the 
consumer  than  the  money  he  pays.  It  must 
possess  that  quality  which  is  consistently 
good. 


You  must  cooperate  with  the  consumer, 
and  the  consumer  with  you. 

The  life  of  any  manufacturing  business 
is  limited  to  its  ability  and  skill  in  serving 
as  well  as  deserving  the  cooperation  of  its 
customers. 

The  tact  that  Park  &  Pollard  have  been 
serving  its  customers  on  the  cooperative 
principle  for  years  may  account  for  its  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  business  which  amounts 
to  many  millions  of  dollars  yearly. 

Its  conception  of  the  cooperative  prin¬ 
ciple  as  applied  to  poultry  and  dairy  feeds 
is  the  making  of  feeds  that  will  show  the 
feeder  a  larger  profit  than  he  expects.  Park 
&  Pollard  also  goes  a  step  further  by  dem¬ 
onstrating  through  its  Service  Department 
the  ways  in  which  its  feeds  can  be  made  to 
yield  the  utmost  in  profits.  Naturally,  Park 
&  Pollard  customers  are  loyal. Their  support 
is  evidenced  in  the  success  of  the  company. 

Every  link  in  the  cooperative  chain  has 
been  firmly  forged — and  the  result  is  profits 
for  all. 


•  ojjltry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Drv 
Mash  *  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  > 
O rowing  Feed>  Intermediate  Chick 
;«d>P&PChickScratch>P&P 
Ch)ck  Starter  —  Dairy  Rations: 

ver«11  24%  '  Milk-Maid  - 
Ket-R  Mi]k  20%  ,  Herd-Helth 
lt}%  *  Milkade  Calf  Meal. 


Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  * 
Bison  Stock  Feed  *  Go-Tu-It  Pig 
and  Hog  Ration  *  Pigeon  Feed  * 
P  &  P  Horse  Feed  *  Pocahontas 
Table  Corn  Meal 
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Indigestion  and  Fits  of  Pigs 

I  have  three  pigs  which  are  three 
months  old.  About  two  weeks  ago  one 
began  to  have  fits  or  choking  spells  when 
he  was  eating.  Now  one  of  the  others 
has  begun.  They  are  thrifty  and  seem 
to  grow  well.  I  am  feeding  them  twice  a 
day  about  three  quarts  of  drink  which  is 
part  iniik  and  about  1 quarts  of  wheat 
feed  to  a  mess.  Would  you  tell  me  what 
the  trouble  is,  and  what  to  do  t  They 
are  in  a  pen,  but  have  plenty  of  room  to 
exercise.  mrs.  o.  b. 

New  York. 

The  pigs  are  affected  with  indigestion, 
caused  by  feed  that  is  irritating  or  indi¬ 
gestible.  The  ration  mentioned  is  incom¬ 
plete,  and  as  the  pigs  are  inordinately 
hungry  they  drink  so  fast  that  spasm  of 
the  gullet  occurs,  and  that  often  ends  in 
a  convulsion  or  fit,  during  which  the  pig 
falls  and  becomes  momentarily  uncon¬ 
scious.  Death  may  occur  in  such  a  fit, 
therefore  the  condition  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  serious  and  dangerous  and  the  pigs 
given  different  feed  and  management.  In¬ 
testinal  worms  are  also  commonly  present 
in  cases  such  as  you  describe  and  are 
enough  to  cause  the  indigestion  and  fits. 
Instead  of  feeding  a  thin  drink  of  milk 
and  wheat  feed  twice  daily,  allow  the  pigs 
access  to  ground  corn  or  ground  barley, 
wheat  middlings,  ground  (screened)  oats 
and  a  little  bran  and  oilmeal  or  digester 
tankage  in  a  self-feeder.  With  each  100 
lbs.  of  such  ground  feed  mix  4  lbs.  of 
steamed  bonemeal,  and  from  another  self- 
feeder  provide  salt,  ground  limestone  and 
woodashes  or  steamed  bonemeal.  The 
bonemeal  need  not  be  added  to  the  feed 
if  access  to  steamed  bonemeal  is  allowed. 
Also  allow  the  pigs  to  help  themselves  to 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  skim  milk 
twice  daily  as  a  drink.  At  all  times  keep 
the  pigs  well  supplied  with  clean  drink¬ 
ing  water,  so  that  they  may  not  become 
inordinately  thirsty  for  the  milk.  Instead 
of  confining  the  pigs  in  a  pen,  let  them 
run  outdoors  daily  for  exercise.  If  the 
ground  is  deeply  covered  with  snow,  so 
that  exercise  will  not  be  taken  by  the 
pigs,  let  them  root  for  shelled  corn  and 
whole  oats  scattered  on  a  big  barn  floor 
or  clean  swept  ground  and  deeply  covered 
with  litter.  The  pigs  need  direct  sun¬ 
light,  out  of  doors,  to  promote  health. 
The  ultra-violet  ray  of  direct  sunlight 
tends  to  prevent  rickets  by  causing  lnne 
to  be  deposited  in  the  bones  and  phos¬ 
phorus  to  form  in  the  blood,  but  it  can¬ 
not  penetrate  window  glass,  hence  the 
necessity  of  exposing  pigs  on  every  line 
day  to  outdoor  sunshine.  Reverting  to 
the  feeding  question,  it  may  be  stated 
that  when  slop  is  made  so  thick  that  it 
will  just  pour  into  the  trough,  pigs  take 
it  slowly  and  are  therefore  not  nearly  so 
likely  to  suffer  from  fits  induced  by  fast 
swallowing.  If  you  prefer,  therefore,  thick 
slop  may  be  substituted  for  dry  meals, 
but  if  you  decide  to  feed  slop  do  not  make 
tankage  one  of  the  ingredients.  Tankage 
always  should  be  fed  dry,  from  a  self- 
feeder,  and  is  most  needed  when  much 
corn  is  fed  and  Alfalfa  hay  is  not  avail- 
able.  The  legume  hay  provides  lime  as 
well  as  protein  elements  and  is  also  rich 
in  vitamins,  one  of  which  has  the  power 
of  causing  lime  to  be  assimilated.  As 
worms  are  in  all  probability  present  m 
the  pigs  in  question  we  should  advise  you 
to  give  them  santonin  for  their  expulsion. 
The  dose  is  two  grains  for  a  pig  one 
month  old,  and  an  additional  grain  for 
each  additional  month  of  age  up  to  eight 
grains  for  a  pig  seven  months  old  or  over. 
Feed  the  pigs  sloppy  food  in  the  morning 
and  at  noon  ;  then  give  them  the  santonin 
in  a  very  little  sloppy  food  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  or,  better  still,  mix  the  dose  of  san¬ 
tonin  in  a  ball  of  dampened  ground  feed 
and  give  it  to  the  pig,  after  seeing  that  it 
takes  a  ball  or  two  of  feed  in  which  the 
drug  has  not  been  mixed.  Twelve  hours 
later  give  enough  Epsom  salt  in  tepid 
milk  or  water  to  act  as  a  physic.  Repeat 
the  treatment  when  seen  to  be  necessary. 
The  dosage  of  Epsom  salt  is :  Pig  one 
month  old,  %  ounce;  two  months  old  % 
ounce ;  three  months  old,  %  ounce ;  lour 
months  old,  1  ounce,  and  older  pigs  in 
the  same  ratio.  A>  s>  A • 


Fall  or  Winter  Calves 

We  are  selling  our  milk  on  the  basic 
quantity  plan  and  have  to  produce  our 
maximum  amount  during  the  months  or 
October,  November  and  December.  It  is 
necessarv  that  we  raise  about  six  calves 
each  year.  Can  you  advise  me  whether 
to  raise  Fall  calves  or  those  born  in  the 
Spring?  A- K- 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  question  would  best  be  answered 
by  stating  that  you  should  raise  the 
calves  from  your  best  cows,  irrespective 
of  the  time  of  year  when  the  calves  are 
born.  The  surest  way  to  build  up  the 
herd  is  to  save  the  heifer  calves  from  only 
the  very  best  cows.  However,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  in  favor  and  against 
both  seasons  for  the  growing  of  replace¬ 
ments.  Probably  calves  born  in  the  Fall 
grow  faster  and  respond  to  feed  better 
than  those  born  in  the  Spring.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Fall  calves  are  that  they  can 
be  cared  for  during  the  month  when  the 
dairyman  usually  has  more  time  than 
during  the  busy  Summer  season.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  there  are  no  flies  to 
annoy  the  young  animals.  The  question 
of  sour  pails  does  not  need  to  _  cause 
worry  of  scours,  as  the  weather  is  not 
warm  enough  to  cause  the  feed  bucket  to 
become  sour.  The  cool  weather  is  prob¬ 


ably  better  than  extremely  hot,  weather 
for  the  growing  animal,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  it  will  have  a  better  appetite,  due 
to  that  fact. 

There  is  another  factor  which  few 
dairymen  realize  that  is  in  their  favor  in 
raising  Fall  calves.  This  is  that  the  Fall 
cow  is  naturally  in  a  better  physical  con¬ 
dition  than  the  Spring  freshening  animal. 
We  have  learned  only  recently  the  great 
value  of  sunlight  in  promoting  both 
human  and  animal  health.  The  Summer 
sunlight  furnishes  more  ultra-violet  rays 
than  is  available  to  the  cow  during  the 
Winter  months.  Therefore  she  is  physi¬ 
cally  stronger  and  no  doubt  gives  to  her 
calf  a  better  start  than  the  same  cow 
would  give  were  she  to  freshen  after  hav¬ 
ing  spent  most  of  the  Winter  time  in  the 
barn  where  the  sun  does  not  reach.  In 
all  probability  Summer  pastures  make 
for  a  healthier  cow  than  the  Winter 
stable.  This,  too,  has  a  tendency  to  give 
the  calf  a  better  start  in  life. 

There  are  calves  which  are  born  in  the 
Spring  and  should  be  kept  for  the  future 
herd.  Perhaps  there  is  some  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  Spring  calf  in  that  it  can  be 
turned  out  in  the  orchard  or  yard,  where 


it  will  not  have  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  calf  being  stabled  during  the  Winter 
months.  It  will  receive  some  green  grass 
and  will  do  pretty  well,  provided  it  has 
plenty  of  shade  and  is  kept  free  from  flies. 

j.  w.  B. 


Feeding  a  Police  Dog 

What  is  a  good  diet  for  a  police  dog 
eight  weeks  old?  m.  m. 

In  morning  give  cereal,  preferably 
shredded  wheat,  and  broken  dog  biscuit 
in  a  little  milk.  If  you  wish  your  dog  to 
have  a  beautiful  coat,  add  a  raw  egg. 

At  noon,  two  or  three  puppy  biscuits. 

In  evening,  raw  beef  or  cooked  beef  or 
lamb  mixed  with  some  vegetable  other 
than  corn,  lima  beans,  peas  or  potatoes. 
To  this  add  a  little  stale  bread  with  milk 
or  broth  to  moisten  it. 

I  have  found  this  diet  very  satisfactory 
for  my  dogs,  and  they  keep  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  When  the  dog  is  a  year  old,  the 
noon  meal  may  be  omitted  and  the  meat 
in  the  evening  increased  to  three-quarters 
to  one  pound.  I  also  give  my  dogs  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  crude  eodliver  oil  each  day. 
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They  love  it,  and  it  prevents  a  puppy 
from  getting  rickets  and  keeps  an  older 
dog  in  good  condition. 

CONSTANCE  K.  BARD. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fattening  an  Old  Cow 

Having  had  some  experience  in  fatten¬ 
ing  old  cows,  I  think  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  the  amount  of  grain  recom¬ 
mended  by  M.  F.  Grimes  in  reply  to  C. 
N.,  on  page  125.  While  the  mixture  of 
5  or  6  lbs.  of  cornmeal  to  1  lb.  of  oilmeal 
is  all  right,  provided  the  oilmeal  does  not 
loosen  the  cow  too  much,  the  amount  of 
the  mixture  fed  per  day  should  only  be 
limited  to  what  the  cow  will  clean  up. 

If  the  cow  will  eat  well,  there  is  no 
reason  why  C.  N.  should  not  be  able  to 
fatten  his  11-year-old  cow  so  she  will 
make  good  beef,  but  it  will  take  a  lot 
more  than  6  or  7  lbs.  of  grain  per  day  to 
do  it.  I  would  start  her  on  3  lbs.  per 
feed  three  times  per  day,  and  gradually 
increase  the  amount  until  I  found  the 
cow’s  limit,  whatever  that  is.  The  quick¬ 
er  an  old  cow  can  be  fattened  the  better 
beef  she  will  make,  milton  a.  brown. 
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Wow  will  they  MILK 

the  last  four  months? 


4NY  GOOD  COW  is  going  to 
/  \  give  a  lot  of  milk  right  after 
^  calving.  Nature  sees  to  that. 

But  it  takes  the  first  half  of  the 
lactation  period  to  pay  her  board. 
It’s  the  last  part  that  makes  you 
the  profit. 

That’s  why  shrewd  dairymen  say 
you  can’t  judge  any  feed  until  you 
see  what  it  produces  through  the 
whole  lactation  period. 

These  dairymen  feed  Purina  Cow 
Chow.  They  have  satisfied  them- 


PURINA 

cows — calves — hogs — steers 


selves  that  Cow  Chow  pays  best 
through  the  whole  lactation  period. 
They  have  found  that  the  proteins 
and  minerals  in  Cow  Chow  supply 
exactly  what  they  need  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  home  grains  and  rough- 
age.  And  they  have  found  that  the 
extra  profit  from  extra  milk  shows 
up  most  during  the  last  few  months 
of  the  lactation  period. 

Talk  it  over  with  your  feed  dealer, 
with  the  Checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard  sign  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


CHOWS 

sheep — horses — poultry 
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New* /trnj£Aica/n 

SEPARATO" 

Newmodels,  vastlyimproved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  skimming. 
Easiesttoturnandclean.  Bowl 
a  Sanitary  Marvel.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Prompt 
shipment  from  point  near  you. 

New  Reduced  JM  ac 

Factory  Prices 

Freight  Paid  Mr  and  up 

Easy  payments  $3  a  month  and  up. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Telia  about  money  saving  offer:  low  prices: 
free  servicing:  new  models.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  28-Z,  Balnbridge,  N.  Y.,  or  _ 

Dept.  28-Z,  1  020  W.  43rd  St„  Chicago,  III. 


CALF 
FEEDING 
COSTS  75% 


dECURITY 


NOT  fed  like  meal,  but  fed  to  baby  calves  like 
milk.  In  six  weeks’  milk  feeding  period, 
Security  Calf  Food  will  cost  you  just  1-5  as  much 
as  whole  milk.  Save  your  whole  milk  or  cream, 
and  veal  or  raise  all  of  your  calvos  with  Security 
Calf  Food. 

Sold  and  recommended  by  condenseries,  cream¬ 
eries,  cheese  factories  and  dealers  everywhere. 
Write  for  testimonials. 

SECURITY  FOOD  COMPANY 
340  Third  Ave.  N. 
MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


"The  Most 
SATISFACTORY 
Milker 
we  ever  used” 

*VV  FTER  using  mechanical  milkers 
for  16years  I  installed  a  Burrrell. 

It  is  the  only  machine  that  will 
milk  cows  clean  for  us.  The  most 
satisfactorymilkerwe  everused.” 
—Collins  6c  Bates,  Adams,  N.Y. 

A  single-tube  System — • 
now  with  metal  tubes 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Send  for 

Illustrated  Catalog 

CHERRY-BURRELL 
CORPORATION 

Single  \\\\  20  Albany  Street  lilt  Double 
Unit  \\\\  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  j Ilf  Unit 


THRIFTY  CALVES 
-rai  s  ed  without  Milk/ 


Farmers  by  the  hundreds  are  maxing 
a  double  profit  —  one  on  milk  and  one 
on  calves — by  feeding 

(juries  (ream-  (affiTftruU? 

NGBOBMI  'mriMWfc 

Don’t  sacrifice  milk  profits.  - 
Crow  stronger,  healthier 
calves  with  this  unequalled 
substitute  for  milk.  Ryde’a 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  prepared 
from  the  very  choicest  mate- 
*™P»  .especially  milled  and  steam 
cooked,  dned  and  remilled.  Try  a  bag. 

'I'10!”  Quickly  your  calves  develop 
Bturdy  Btock  while  you  sell  the 
roiiK.  t  or  sale  at  your  dealer's  or  write. 

S™^l°.Tbook,‘,t“Cal*  Husbandry”  > 

HYDE  &  CO..  5434  W.  Roo».v.lt  Rd..  Chicago 


THE 

UNADILLA 

SILO 

lightens  work 
saves  time 
is  safer 

Makes  Perfect  Ensilage 
Endures  for  a  Lifetime 

Write  for  free  catalog.  Dis¬ 
count  for  cash  and  early 
orders.  Terms  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Green  Feed  for  Hogs 

A  farm  on  which  hogs  are  raised,  as  a 
major  or  minor  enterprise  should  have 
suitable  pastures  for  hogs.  Where  pas¬ 
tures  supplement  grain  rations  for  hogs, 
a  saving  in  concentrate  feed  is  made,  the 
ration  is  improved  from  a  dietetic  angle, 
healthfulness  is  promoted,  and  the  hog  is 
brought  to  a  marketable  age  at  a  lower 
cost  than  where  grain  feeding  in  pen  or 
dry  lot  prevails. 

Some  farmers  are  short  of  suitable 
land  or  believe  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  use  good  crop  land  for  hog  pasture. 
Anyone  who  has  efficiently  used  pasture 
and  kept  close  check  on  the  financial  end 
of  his  business  would  testify  that  the 
average  acre  of  farm  land  devoted  to 
hog  pasture  will  yield  a  return  far  in 
excess  of  that  secured  from  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  corn  or  hay.  Where  failures 
have  been  noted  in  the  use  of  pasture,  the 
evident  cause  was  that  of  an  attempt  to 
make  some  rocky,  barren,  out-of-the-way 
piece  of  land  grow  the  crop  or  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  acreage  to  last  throughout  the 
pasture  season. 

On  most  farms  fields  of  Blue  grass, 
Alfalfa  or  clover  are  at  hand  to  supply 
a  good  share  of  the  forage.  These  crops, 
particularly  the  Alfalfa  and  clover,  are 
rich  in  protein,  of  good  mineral  content, 
and  palatable.  They  are  highly  efficient 
for  hog  pasture.  To  use  them  often  means 
little  else  than  fencing,  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent,  to  hold  the  stock.  Then,  to  fill 
in  the  times  at  which  these  crops  cannot 
be  used  or  in  case  of  their  absence,  an¬ 
nual  forages  should  be  provided.  Several 
such  annuals  have  demonstrated  their 
worth  for  this  purpose.  Of  these  none 
is  perhaps  better  known  or  more  general¬ 
ly  used  than  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  which, 
on  good  soil,  produces  a  luxuriant,  pala¬ 
table  forage  that  will  stand  vigorous 
grazing  by  hogs. 

Rape  may  be  sown  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  from  May  15  to  July  15. 
In  some  cases  oats  is  sown  with  rape,  but 
the  reduced  yield  of  pasture  does  not 
seem  to  justify  any  benefit  that  may  re¬ 
sult  from  this  practice.  A  combination 
in  -which  oats  does  work  well  is  with 
Canadian  field  peas.  Good  pasture  is  se¬ 
cured  when  a  bushel  of  oats  and  1  % 
bushels  of  peas  are  sown  per  acre  at  the 
normal  oat  planting  time.  It  yields  for¬ 
age  at  a  time  when  other  crops  are 
short,  though  it  matures  quickly,  and 
prompt  use  must  be  made  of  same.  The 
Soy  bean  has  use  both  for  pasture  and 
grain  in  pork  production,  although  the 
latter’s  use  is  much  greater.  Hogs  will 
graze  Soy  beans,  however. 

Of  late  years  some  stockmen  have 
found  that  Sudan  grass  will  supply  a 
rank  pasture  of  good,  lasting  qualities, 
and,  although  it  does  not  rate  so  high  as 
rape  or  the  leguminous  plants  in  nutri¬ 
tive  value  dr  palatibility,  it  will  yield 
sufficient  forage  to  class  as  a  useful  crop 
in  the  pasture  scheme.  It  will  continue 
to  provide  green  material  when  other 
plants  suffer  from  a  lack  of  rain. 

A  good  acre  of  land  should  .produce 
ample  pasture  for  20  to  25  pigs  from 
weaning  to  market  age,  and  if  the  grower 
will  bear  in  mind  that. “a  constant  supply 
of  green  feed  is  desirable  rather  than  sur¬ 
plus  at  one  time  and  shortage  _  at  an¬ 
other,”  he  can  gauge  his  planning  and 
planting  to  secure  it.  M.  F.  grimes. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


A  Dairy  Cow  Ration 

I  have  about  70  bushels  of  oats  and 
barley  that  I  would  like  to  use  for  cow 
feed.  Please  suggest  a  ration  for  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cows.  I  have  silage  with 
plenty  of  corn  in  it,  and  about  seven  tons 
of  first-cutting  Alfalfa  from  a  new  seed¬ 
ing  and  Red  clover  and  Timothy.  When 
this  is  gone  they  will  get  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  a  seeding  of  Alfalfa  and  Tim¬ 
othy.  R-  A.  w. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

With  clover  and  Alfalfa  in  your  hay, 
and  good  mature  silage,  if  your  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  has  from  18  to  20  per 
cent  of  crude  protein,  you  will  have  a 
sufficient  supply  of  protein  to  support  the 
animals,  and  provide  for  a  satisfactory 
production.  A  ration  of  500  lbs.  of  oats 
and  barley,  300  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  and 
200  lbs.  of  choice  cottonseed  meal  will 
contain  about  19.5  per  cent  crude  pro¬ 
tein  ;  while  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  oats 
and  barley  with  a  24  per  cent  ready- 
mixed  ration  will  furnish  a  little  more 
than  18  per  cent  protein.  H.  n.  W. 


Ayrshire  Sales 

From  Rancho  Wikiup,  owned  by  John 
H.  Rosseter,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  five  Ayr¬ 
shire  cows  were  exported  in  February  to 
J.  Benjamin  Gonzalez  of  San  Salvador, 
Central  America.  Three  grand-daughtei’s 
of  Hobsland  Masterpiece  were  included. 
Several  head  -in  the  consignment  were 
bred  to  Strathglass  Stockybo,  a  son  of 
Auchenbrain  Ben  Bo.  This  is  the  third 
important  shipment  of  Ayrshires  from  the 
United  States  to  San  Salvador,  within 
the  past  year. 

A  recent  shipment  of  21  Ayrshires  to 
Vona,  Col.,  is  one  of  the  first  movements 
of  Ohio  dairy  cattle  into  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States.  The  cattle  were  as¬ 
sembled  at  Pataskala,  O.  A  Colorado 
bank  is  planning  to  distribute  several 
hundred  Ayrshires  among  its  patrons. 

A.  B.  A. 
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EQUIPPING  your  barns  with  modern,  efficient  Mitchell  fixtures 
means  a  lot  more  than  the  mere  personal  satisfaction  of  having 
good  looking,  sanitary,  up-to-date  premises.  •  Cattle  stabled  the 
Mitchell  way  will  bring  you  bigger  returns.  The  handiness  of  Mitchell 
equipment  saves  a  lot  of  time  and  needless  labor. 

ITCHEL 

e  t  t  e  r.b  i  I  t— ■ 
am  Equipment 

Built  and  guaranteed  by  Wisconsin’s 
pioneer  barn  equipment  manufacturer. 


The  line  of  out¬ 
standing  values. 


mzi 


stalls. 


Double  Folding 
Sure  Stop  Stall 

The  stall  that  housed  Dutchess  Sky¬ 
lark  Ormsby,  the  World’s  Champion 
Holstein.  Built  for  comfort  and 
convenience.  No  chance  for  acci¬ 
dents  and  mishaps,  cow  always  goes 
where  she  should  and  stays  there. 
One  lever  controls  entire  row  of 
Is.  Adjustable  for  all  sizes  from  small  calves  to  large  cows.  Rail,  posts  and 
partitions  of  high  carbon  steel  tubing.  Partitions  set  in  oil  anchor  to  give  them 
double  average  life. 

Giant  Litter 
Carrier 

Built  for  big,  heavy 
loads.  Easily  raised 
and  lowered.  Patent¬ 
ed  Neverslip  Brakes 
hold  any  load  on  iciest 
or  slipperiest  track. 

Strong  carrier  box 
locks  and  dumps  at 
either  end. 


Automatic  Watering 
Bowl 


Built  with  only  3 
parts;  quick  de¬ 
tachable,  non-air 
sucking,  frost¬ 
proof.  Works 
with  either  High 
or  Low  Pressure 
Systems. 


Mail  This  Coupon 
for  Catalog 

The  bit,  illustrated  book,  that  tell* 
all  about  Mitchell  Equipment.? 

MITCHELL  MFG.  CO.,  Milwaukee,  WU. 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1908  Forest  Home  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

l’lease  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Barn 
Equipment  Catalog. 

Name  . 

Address  . . . . . . 


Vu»A.££& 


“  are  your  cows  scrubby,  restless, 


disappointing  in  yield?  If  so  you 
are  spending  good  money  every  day  to 
feed  lice!  The  pests  are  very  common  in  winter — 
often  not  detected  until  vitality  is  seriously  lowered. 

Gray  lawn  Farm  Louse-Chase  enables  you  to 
have  a  louse-free  herd — NOW.  With  this  mar¬ 
velous  high-powered  louse  killer  the  job  of  clear¬ 
ing  out  the  pests  is  so  easy,  so  sure  and  INEX¬ 
PENSIVE.  You  need  only  dust  on,  from  the 
handy  sifter-top  can,  a  little  Louse-Chase 
along  the  spine,  about  the  brisket  and  between  the 
hind  legs.  Equally  effective  on  other  live  stock. 
Very  little  powder  required  per  animal. 

Follow  the  lead  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  Ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  big  breeders  who  use  and 
endorse  Louse-Chase.  A  single  package  will 
save  many  dollars  in  any  dairy.  Feed  dealers, 
druggists  and  general  stores  sell  Louse-Chase. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will  mail 
large  farm  size  can  postpaid  for  Si. 00. 

Graylawn  Farms,  Inc,,  Dept.  R,  Orleans,  Vt. 


I9USE- CHASE 
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YATUENtON  CHICKS 


EXHIBITION  QUALITY-  BRED  TO  LAY 


Atheneon  Blue-Blood  Chicks  Best  Investment 
In  Poultry  Field  Today 


Our  matings  from  the  world’s  finest  egg-la.ving  strains. 
Pedigreed  males  from  300-egg  dams.  Every  chick  an 


,  CRICKS  pedigreed  males  trom  aou-egg  nams.  juvery  emeu  au  - 

actual  Rlue  Blood  GENUINE  TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREED  MALES  direct  from  the  famous  Tom 
Barron  Farms  of  England,  head  our  Special  Matings.  Large  2-year-old  dams  of  proven  high-egg 
production.  Late  moulters.  Heavy  layers  of  winter  eggs. 

You  take  no  chances  in  buying  Atlieneon  Bred  Moderate  Prices— Complete  Satisfaction 

To-Lay  Chicks.  They  grow  faster,  lay  earlier  Our  Grade  A  Chicks  are  from  pure-bred,  egg- 
and  produce  an  easier  profit  than  ordinary  chicks  bred  stock,  selected  and  culled  by  experts  for 
due  to  careful  and  scientific  breeding.  Consider  vigor,  size,  type,  health,  color,  head  points  and 
these  high  quality  strains  in  our  matings:  Regal  standard  qualifications.  Every  male  sired  by 
Dorcas  W.  Wyandottes,  200-egg  pedigreed  line  valuable  males  of  special  breeding.  Long  ex- 
direct;  Holterman’s  Aristocrat;  Park's  Bred-To-  perience  in  breeding  and  incubation  makes  it 
Lay  Barred  Rock,  egg  pedigreed  line  direct;  possible  to  price  my  chicks  amazingly  low  for 
TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  OWEN’S  such  quality. 

S.  C.  REDS.  Similar  Atheneon  quality  in  14  You  can  order  direct  from  this  a(j.__ my  liberal 
Popular  Money-Making  Varieties.  guarantee  of  100%  live  delivery  protects  you 

_ ,  against  loss.  References:  Athens  National 

Bank,  Xnt,  Baby  Chick  Ass'n. 


Athens  Chick  Hatchery, 
Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio. 


I 


Send  me  FREE  your  illustra-  " 
ted  Catalog,  complete  price  I 
list  and  Special  Combination  | 
offers. 

Name . I 

I 

Address  . I 

I 

. . . .  I 


PRICES  ON  GRADE  A  CHICKS 

C.  White,  Bf.,  Brn.  Leghorns;  An 


100  500  1000 


$13 

$62 

$120 

15 

72 

140 

16 

78 

150 

17 

82 

160 

12 

60 

110 

For  Greater  Profits  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  From 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 

Box  92  ATHENS,  OHIO 


ESGENRAUCH  FARMS - 

RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 

/%TU  %# E"  tk  B  breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
JL  O  ____  h  SbA4|1  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 
— M M M  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  ABILITY 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose  dams’ 
production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs.  This  same 
blood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the  present  flock 
matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production  ability  of  your 
future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from  these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Box  660,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS  sS>d'o5y  $1.00 

DON’T  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolfs  extra  quality  pure-bred, 
high  producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and 
health  of  chicks  is  safeguarded.  Toe  picking  stopped  instantly  with  Wolf  8 
’‘NO-PICK.*'  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded  CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.— GET  OUR  CATALOG  JND  PHICE  UST. 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  orer  .v  •  *. 

$1  000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds— Prices  rery  attractive.  Write  today. 

VVOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  ^  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


IviCKS 


Get  our  big  POULTRY  MANUAL  •  fore  you  buy.  Saves  money- 

Fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  them.  If  you  want  real  pro¬ 
ducers  we  have  them.  We  can  fill  your  requirements  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  you  want. 
s~>  A  ir  A  *  IC  rotr  It  Will  help  you  make  more  money  from  your 

Ly  A  1.  AHyxjr  1.J  TlXi-il-i.  pou  1  try  plant.  Write  to  us  if  you  have  a  poultry 
problem  and  we  will  givo  our  best  advice  and  help. 

Write  today — we  can't  tell  the  whole  story  here- 
CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  A  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  181  TIRO,  OHIO 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred.  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  ■v 
J  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  /. 
’culled  and  supervised.  SmithHatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
r9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  -111 
■  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  ->j' * 

i  F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  42  Fafrport,  N. 


VQU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


Big  Poultry  Manual 


furnished  to  all  buyers  of  chicks 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick 
buyer  should  know  about  Hoyt- 
catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy 


Various  Poultry  Matters 

Will  Dr.  Dean  give  me  advice  on  the 
chicken  prospect  for  this  year?  I  have 
been  keeping  about  225  hens  and  pullets 
for  laying.  1  use  electric  lights  and  am 
fairly  successful  with  them.  With  an 
outlay  of  not  more  than  $50  I  could  fix 
part  of  the  basement  of  the  barn  to  ac¬ 
commodate  an  extra  200  hens  for  next 
Fall  and  Winter.  I  have  kept  Aneonas 
for  several  years  but  I  am  contemplating 
changing  to  Barred  Rocks,  as  the  An¬ 
cona  broilers  and  culled  hens  give  such 
low  returns.  Would  you  advise  this 
change?  Do  you  think  the  situation  is 
such  that  you  would  advise  me  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  providing  more  space  for 
housing  my  chickens  and  increasing  my 
flock?  B.  H.  B. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  compliment  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  able  to  forecast  the  future  in 
the  poultry,  or  any  other  business  but 
we  have  so  often  seen  the  best  laid  plans 
of  mice  and  men  go  astray  because  of  un¬ 
expected  and  unforeseenable  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  have  no  more  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  prophesy  the  future 
than  we  have  in  that  of  others.  It  is 
easy  to  explain  after  something  has  hap¬ 
pened  that  this  is  what  made  our  fore¬ 
casts  unreliable,  but  this  does  not  help 
out  those  who  may  have  depended  upon 
them.  We  prefer  that  each  should  take 
his  chances  with  the  unknown,  not  even 
desiring  a  reputation  for  sagacity  de¬ 
pendent  upon  a  run  of  good  luck  that 
might  desert  us  at  any  time. 

As  to  changing  from  Aneonas  to 
Barred  Rocks,  we  feel  upon  a  little  more 
secure  ground.  These  two  classes  of 
fowls  are  entirely  distinct  and  are  not 
to  be  compared.  One  is  a  producer  of 
eggs,  with  meat  hardly  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration.  If  white  eggs  are  the  object 
of  the  poultry  plant,  the  Aneonas  have 
no  rival  in  the  class  of  fowls  to  which 
the  Rocks  belong.  If  poultry  meat  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  Rocks  are  so  far  superior  to 
the  Aneonas  that  they  do  not  compete 
with  each  other.  If  a  combination  bird 
that  will  produce  large  white  eggs  as  the 
Ancona  does  and  a  fine  carcass  for  the 
table  as  the  Plymouth  Ilock  does,  a  new 
variety  will  have  to  be  discovered  or  de¬ 
veloped.  There  is  none  in  existence  now, 
at  least  none  known  to  us. 

Which  should  be  kept  by  any  individual 
poultryman  depends  entirely  upon  his 
markets,  unless  he  is  keeping  poultry 
for  fun.  The  majority  of  professional 
poultrymen  look  upon  eggs  as  their 
principal  product  and  keep  the  Leghorn 
or  other  distinctly,  egg  producing  variety 
of  fowls.  Those  who  are  so  situated  that 
brown  eggs  are  more  desired  in  their 
markets  than  white  are  likely  to  keep 
birds  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  class.  Taken, 
not  as  individual  birds  or  individual 
flocks  but  as  a  breed,  the  Leghorns  sur¬ 
pass  the  heavier  types  in  egg  production 
and  the  Aneonas  are  probably  next  to  the 
Leghorns  in  general  popularity. 

Some  are  so  situated  that  fewer  eggs 
and  a  better  carcass  give  greater  returns 
than  eggs  or  carcass  alone  do.  They 
should  keep  what  are  called  the  general 
purpose  fowls,  of  which  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  good  examples.  Some  may  dis¬ 
regard  eggs  entirely  and  keep  fowls  for 
meat.  There  are  then  even  better  varie¬ 
ties  than  the  general  purpose  breeds.  If 
you  wish  to  make  the  marketing  of  eggs 
your  chief  object  and  want  the  higher 
price  that  is  usually  paid  in  your  chief 
markets  for  white  eggs — though  this  is 
sometimes  reversed — keep  a  white  egg 
producing  breed,  and,  of  these,  the  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  has  achieved  the 
greatest  popularity  upon  American  egg 
farms.  If  you  have  some  other  purpose 
in  mind,  keep  the  type  of  fowl  best 
adapted  to  that  purpose.  There  have  been 
some  recent  indications  that  brown  eggs 
might  overtop  white  ones  in  large  mar¬ 
kets.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  fully  equal  them  in  price 
and  fashion  may  finally  do  them  justice. 

M.  B.  D. 


ville  Chicks.  Onr  beautiful  illustrated 
sent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chicks. 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks — Also  Baby  Ducks 

Every  bird  In  our  breeding  flock  Is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Onr  flocks  are  inspected  by  expert . 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plans 
16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  number  chicks  from  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  stock  Write  today. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatchery  Main  Street  Hoytville,  Ohio 


aaauaiiia® 


100  300  600 


kyEND  NO  MONEY  WJE>  byHIP  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
i  healthy,  carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  26  .60 

I  S.C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns.  Aneonas  . $3.50 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &R.  C.  Reds . 4.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 4.26 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds .  8.26 

■J6rs6y  iiliick  Giunts  ,  ,  u.UU 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  X5,  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  YEAR  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  flock  is  a  carefully 
selected  bird — Blood-tested,  free  of 
White  Diarrhoea  and  carries  high  record 
contest  blood— Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them. 

now  hatching  every  week 
are  strong  and  livable 
Customers  growing  96%  and  more.  They 
make  quick  profitable  broilers  and  won¬ 
derful  layers.  A  few  choice  breeding 
cockerels  to  spare.  Now  booking  on  in 
week  Pullets. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro.  Mass. 


THE  CHICKS 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

Strain,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State-T  ested— Trapnested  —  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  is  a  carefully  selected  bird  with 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Piuecrest  Orchard  strain 
ot  generation  upon  generation  coursing 
through  their  veins.  Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them.  Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  We  own 
and  operate  one  of  the  largest  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Send  for 
circular  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  92  GROTON.  MASS. 


IffKf, 

M  W*  9  r.  "Bfeedin6 

■  sf  J  Reds  on  our 
TgF  own  Farms  with  12  years  of  , 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub¬ 
bard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 
sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
Farms  and  profit-making  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 
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Years 


ReoB,RO 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  famous  thruout 
the  country  for  high  production,  vigor 
and  size.  Our  4.000  breeders  averaged 
60%  for  December  and  65%  for  Jan¬ 
uary. 

LARGEST  RED  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for 
It.  W.  D. — trapnested,  bloodline,  disease  free. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

REDB1RD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN  C  H  I  X  R.  I.  RED 

Officially  More  Winning  Production  Pens  in  8  years 
than  any  other  Strain  of  Reds. 

Petersime  Electrically  Hatched 

100%  Live  and  D.  W.  1).  Free  delivery  Guaranteed. 
Catalog.  WALKER  HATCHERIES,  Marlboro.  N.  H. 


Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

Every  breeder  trapnested  and  every  chick  from  our  own 
egg.  One  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and  partie 
Ulars  write,  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  PA  KM,  Pulaski,  N.  ¥ 


R  I  Red  Chicks 

&Y.  A,  iVCU  LUltllO  SUNNYACRES,  Pascoag,  »- 


A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood  Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georfletown,  Del. 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CRICKS 

ST 4.00  per  loo.  HU28  per  lOOO. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Clin*.  F.  Ewing  lit.  1  MeClure,  I’enmt. 

Fj.  -XCAIS— ROCKS,  LEGHORNS,  AUSTRALOKPS. 

Winners  at  Storrs,  Fanuingdale  and  Illinois  Contests. 
Breeding  Pens,  Cockerels,  Chicks.  Hatching  Eggs 

Jules  F.  Francais,  YVesthampion  Beach,  L.  I.,  N-  Y^ 

TESTEO  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Low  prices.  Write  for  special  discount  on  early  ordeis 
and  500  lots.  Healthy  stock;  Rood  layers  Hatches  weekly. 

SMITH  S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY  NEW  BERLIN,  PENNA. 

Blood  tested.  N.  Y  S.  Certified 
cted;  100— 

Auburn,  N.  Y 


Barred  Rock  Eggs  rw-*ts"seie*cted'r  ~ioo-*j> 


250 — $20.  A.  J.  11 A  Y 


K.  8 


Alfalfa  for  Poultry 

How  much  Alfalfa  leafmeal  do  I  need 
to  mix  in  100  lbs.  of  laying  mash?  I  mix 
my  own  mash,  using  the  Cornell  formula. 
I  'have  always  had  enough  cabbage,  car¬ 
rots.  turnips  and  beets  to  last  me  until 
Spring,  but  not  this  Winter.  H.  b. 

You  can  mix  about  10  per  cent  by 
weight  with  your  laying  mash,  or  10  lbs. 
to  the  hundredweight.  If  you  have  well- 
cured  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  you  may 
feed  this  in  racks,  allowing  the  hens  to 
pick  off  the  leaves,  the  valuable  part,  and 
letting  the  rest  go  into  the  litter. 

M.  B.  D. 


B 


RED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  and  HATCH 
ING  EGGS.  J  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbush.  N-  V 


li/Liln  CHICKS,  EGGS— Lnrge  Catalogue 

White  Wyandottes  Sherman  Bowden.  Box  195  A.  Mansfield,  0 


Important  to  Advertisers  ■: 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week  s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Six  unidentified  men 
braved  smoke  and  flames  Feb.  22  and 
saved  the  Torah,  or  Sacred  Scroll,  when 
lire  swept  the  Congregation  Ohel  Moshe 
Chevra  Chailim  Synagogue,  an  imposing 
edifice  at  Willoughby  and  Tompkins  Ave¬ 
nues,  Brooklyn.  Three  alarms  were 
sounded.  The  building,  valued  at  $500,- 
000,  was  wrecked.  The  damage  was  es¬ 
timated  at  more  than  $100,000.  The 
blaze,  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  an 
overheated  furnace,  had  gained  great 
headway  when  discovered  by  the  six  men 
who  had  attended  a  late  meeting. 

Two  trucks  carrying  five  women  and 
six  children,  rescued  from  a  caravan 
snowbound  55  miles  away  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Continental  Divide,  arrived 
at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  Feb.  22.  They 
had  been  stranded  on  the  Red  Desert  in 
23  trucks,  which  were  overtaken  by  a  bliz¬ 
zard  on  the  way  from  Carlsbad,  N.  M.,  to 
a  construction  job  in  Wyoming.  For 
four  days  the  caravan  has  been  facing 
starvation  and  freezing  in  the  open.  An 
airplane  piloted  by  Edmund  T.  Allen,  flew 
over  their  camp  and  D.  Iv.  Bowen,  who 
accompanied  him,  dropping  ten  gunny- 
sacks  full  of  provisions  and  blankets. 

Dr.  James  B.  Scherer,  director  of  the 
Southwest  Museum,  has  announced  that, 
archaeologists  working  under  direction  of 
Mark  Raymond  Harrington,  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  “lost  city”  in  the  Moapa 
Valley,  Nev.,  about  four  miles  from  the 
"Lost  City”  located  two  years  ago.  The 
new  “Lost  City,”  is  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  long,  and  belongs  to  the  post¬ 
basketmaking  period,  dating  back  at 
least  1,500  years,  according  to  Dr.  Scher¬ 
er.  He  said  the  city  was  believed  to  have 
had  a  population  of  10,000.  Excavation 
has  revealed  pit  houses,  turquoise  neck¬ 
laces,  rings,  bracelets  and  beads. 

Of  more  than  $5,000,000  taken  in  by 
the  Holland  Tunnel  in  the  first  14  months 
of  operation,  68  per  cent  has  gone  to  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  as 
profits,  according  to  a  financial  statement 
made  public  recently  by  the  tunnel  execu¬ 
tives.  The  gross  receipts  up  to  Dec.  31, 
1028,  were  $5,370,087.  Of  this  sum  $1,- 
180,350,  or  22  per  cent,  was  paid  out  for 
labor,  salaries  and  services;  $299,667  for 
light,  heat  and  power,  and  $251,020  for 
equipment,  supplies  and  repairs,  leaving 
a  profit  of  $3,639,050.  The  outlook  for 
even  greater  profits  in  1929,  according  to 
the  tunnel  officials,  is  excellent,  the  gross 
receipts  for  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year  indicating  a  profit  of  more  than  $5,- 
000,000  for  the  year. 

Two  men  lost  their  lives  and  property 
was  damaged  $50,000  in  a  fire  which 
swept  a  block  in  Humble,  Tex.,  Feb.  24. 
John  Saunders,  23,  an  oil-field  worker, 
died  after  leaping  from  the  second  story 
of  the  Arlington  Hotel,  in  which  the  blaze 
started.  His  friend,  John  Fitzpatrick, 
28,  was  trapped  in  his  room  and  the 
body  found  in  the  ashes.  Citizens  fought 
the  fire  with  blankets  until  Houston  fire 
trucks  arrived. 

Feb.  25  heavy  storms  in  Mississippi, 
Texas  and  Arkansas  caused  widespread 
devastation  and  many  casualties.  At 
Duncan,  Miss.,  the  business  section  was 
ruined;  there  was  a  death  list  of  17,  with 
about  100  persons  injured.  In  North¬ 
eastern  Texas  damage  was  said  to  be 
$250,000.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Jones 
were  killed  at  Cooper,  60  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Dallas,  by  a  tornado  that  de¬ 
molished  their  home.  Two  Negroes,  Al¬ 
lred  Gibson  and  his  wife,  lost  their  lives 
at  Grand  Prairie,  13  miles  west  of  Dal¬ 
las.  At  Cooper,  Troy  Young,  21 ;  Mrs. 
Wakefield,  a  tourist  and  Mrs.  William 
Duncan,  60,  were  seriously  injured.  A 
mother  and  daughter  were  killed  and  the 
father  seriously  injured  in  a  tornado 
which  struck  the  little  community  of  Van, 
Ark. 

Floods  in  Ohio  were  causing  much 
anxiety  Feb.  26.  At  Hamilton  more 
than  100  persons  were  taken  from  their 
homes  in  the  lowland  districts  when  the 
Miami  got  out  over  its  banks.  The  Shaw¬ 
nee  Creek  and  Little  Miami  River  caused 
considerable  damage'  at  Xenia  and  Spring 
Valley.  Several  families  in  Massillon 
were  forced  from  their  homes  when  the 
Tuscarawas  River  and  Sippo  Creek  over¬ 
flowed. 

Bus  service  was  cancelled,  train  ser¬ 
vice  delayed  and  schools  suspended  Feb. 
26  by  the  heaviest  snowstorm  of  the  year 
in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  Feb.  26. 
Snowfall  ranged  from  a  fraction  of  one 
inch  in  Minnesota  to  approximately  a 
foot  at  Barren,  Wis.,  where  huge  drifts 
delayed  trains  and  blocked  all  highways. 
At  Ashland  a  blizzard  forced  closing  of 
schools. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Special  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  nomination  and  election  of  William 
Tare  of  Pennsylvania  reported  Feb. 
-2  that  Mr.  Vare  is  not  entitled  to  a  seat 
in  the  Senate.  Senator  William  H.  King 

tN.  Utah),  dissented,  saying  he  was  not 
willing  to  join  his  colleagues  in  the  re¬ 
port  until  Vare  had  been  heard.  Mr. 
\  are  contends  he  was  nominated  in  the 
primary .  and  elected  in  1926  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  William  B.  Wilson,  his  Democratic 
opponent,  maintains  he  was  elected  and 
t!a«  a  contest  pending. 

- .  *^°  ^ar  as  House  of  Representatives 
is  concerned  the  proposed  extra  appro¬ 
priation  of  $24,000,000  for  Prohibition 
enforcement  is  dead.  That  body,  by  a 
01.239  to  125,  Feb.  25,  refused  to 

-Commit  the  second  Deficiency  Bill  to 


the  Appropriations  Committee  with  in¬ 
structions  to  include  the  item. 

Gei..  Leonard  Wood’s  widow  will  get 
a  pension  of  $5,000  and  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson  will  get  a  similar  amount  if  bills 
passed  by  the  House  Feb.  26  are  signed 
by  President  Coolidge.  The  allowance 
to  Mrs.  Wood  was  voted  by  the  House  in 
spite  of  a  recommendation  of  its  Pension 
Committee  that  the  allowance  be  only  $1,- 
800.  There  had  been  much  protest  since 
the  committee  reported  the  smaller 
amount.  The  Senate  had  allowed  the 
$5,000  for  both  Mrs.  Wood  and  Mrs. 
Wilson,  but  when  the  subject  came  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  there  was 
much  discussion  of  the  rising  tide  of  pen¬ 
sion  claims. 

The  question  of  the  present  free  entry 
of  Philippine  products  into  this  country 
and  its  relation  to  the  island’s  indepen¬ 
dence  came  up  Feb.  22  for  the  second 
time  in  the  tariff  revision  hearings  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  its 
study  of  the  free  list  progressed  to  the 
section  covering  vegetable  oils  and  fats 
and  their  raw  materials.  The  farmers, 
backed  by  extractors  of  fish  oil  and  some 
independent  cottonseed  crushing  mills, 
presented  a  proposal  through  Charles  W. 
Holman  of  the  National  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers’  Federation  for  a  uniform 
ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  all 
vegetable  oils  and  fats  with  the  rates  ap¬ 
plying. to  the  Philippines  as  well  as  other 
countries.  The  proposal  is  aimed  prin¬ 
cipally  at  eocoanut  oil,  on  which  there 
is  a  duty  at  present  of  3  cents  a  pound 
but  which  comes  in  free  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  competes,  the  farm  group  con¬ 
tends,  with  cottonseed  oil.  Cocoanut  oil 
is  obtained  from  copra,  or  dried  cocoanut 
meat,  which  is  admitted  free  from  all 
countries.  The  independence  issue  came 
up  during  an  argument  by  Representative 
Mansfield  (D.,  Tex.)  for  a  duty  of  two 
cents  a  pound  on  copra.  A  demand  that 
steps  be  taken  to  curb  the  milling  of 
Canadian  wheat  in  bond  for  export  as 
flour  to  Cuba,  under  the  reciprocity  tariff 
arrangement  between  that  country  and 
the  United  States,  was  the  subject  of 
controversy  between  spokesmen  for  op¬ 
posing  groups  of  domestic  millers  at  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearing  on 
the  tariff  Feb.  26.  The  discussion  re¬ 
volved  around  the  large  increase,  since  a 
duty  was  put  on  wheat,  that  has  occurred 
in  the  output  of  mills  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Representatives  of  Southwestern  millers 
and  wheat  farmers  alleged  that  this  was 
due  to  an  advantage  given  by  the  20  per 
cent  duty  preferential  allowel  by  Cuba 
on  flour  milled  in  the  United  States  from 
duty-free,  bonded  Canadian  wheat.  “This 
displaces  flour  made  of  American  wheat 
in  the  Cuban  market,  which  is  in  reality 
an  extension  of  our  home  market,”  de¬ 
clared  Representative  Garber  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  who  proposed,  as  a  modification  of 
his  bill  pending  in  Congress,  that  there 
be  put  on  wheat  imported  for  reexport 
as  flour  a  duty  equivalent  to  any  prefer¬ 
ential  tariff  benefits  accruing  to  the  flour 
abroad. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Conserva¬ 
tion  Commissioner  Alexander  Macdonald 
has  entered  into  a  contract  and  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Law  for  title  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  acres  for  additional 
demonstration  forest  and  game  refuge 
purposes  to  be  known  as  the  East  Hill 
Demonstration  Forest  and  Game  Refuge. 
The  tract  in  question  lies  in  the  towns 
of  Ossian,  Nunda  and  Grove,  in  Livings¬ 
ton  and  Allegany  counties,  N.  Y.,  located 
generally  on  the  ridge  between  Sugar  and 
Canaseraga  creeks,  approximately  six 
miles  northwest  of  the  village  of  Cana¬ 
seraga  and  about  the  same  distance  south¬ 
east  of  the  village  of  Nunda.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  ranges  from  1,700  to  2,000  feet.  Ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  of  the  area  is 
abandoned  farm  land.  The  remaining 
portion  is  covered  with  second  growth 
forest.  Included  within  the  area  under 
contract  is  a  three-year-old  plantation  of 
white  pine  approximately  60  acres  in 
size.  It  is  expected  that  other  adjacent 
lands  will  be  acquired  at  a  later  date. 

Ten  thousand  bushels  of  Garnet  wheat, 
a  new  Canadian  variety  originated  by  the 
Dominion  Government  Central  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm,  are  to  be  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  buying  wheat 
in  considerable  quantities  to  be  tested  out 
by  the  millers  in  those  countries.  This 
step  is  being  taken  jointly  by  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in 
order  that  the  widest  data  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  new  wheat  may  be 
available.  Milling  tests  are  also  to  be 
made  by  Canadian  millers.  Garnet  wheat 
has  the  special  virtue  of  ripening  very 
early  and  is  already  becoming  a  factor  in 
Canadian  wheat  production,  which  last 
year  exceeded  533,000,000  bushels.  It 
was  originated  at  the  same  Central  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm  as  the  famous  Marquis 
variety,  which  is  now  the  leading  hard  ! 
Spring  wheat  of  the  world. 

A  new  process  for  the  refrigeration  of  j 
fish  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  very  low  j 
temperature  rapidly  and  retains  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  fresh  product  has  been 
developed  by  the  Biological  Board  of 
Canada.  Prof.  A.  G.  Huntsman,  in 
charge  of  the  experiments,  said  the  pro¬ 
cess  had  been  placed  on  a  commercial 
basis.  Five  tons  of  “ice  fillets”  of  had¬ 
dock  are  to  be  prepared  daily  for  the 
Toronto  market.  Further  experiments 
are  being  made  to  extend  use  of  the  new 
method  to  beef  and  poultry.  By  its  em¬ 
ployment,  the  experimenters  said,  it 
would  be  possible  to  preserve  beef  a  year. 


Call  of  the  Children 

• 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  children, 
even  more  than  the  mother,  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  father,  who  must 
recognize  this  by  making  due  provision 
for  the  little  ones  in  case  he  is  called 
away. 

This  he  generally  does  through  in¬ 
surance  protection,  and  many  fathers 
have  made  and  are  making  such  pro¬ 
vision  by  arranging  a  policy  in  the 

Postal  Life 
Insurance  Company 

Insurance  in  force,  $56,000,000 
Resources,  $20,000,000 

The  contract  thus  taken  out  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  and  may  be  Whole-Life,  Limited- 
Payment  Life:  Endowment,  Joint  Life, 

Child’s  Welfare  or  a  Monthly  Income 
policy  under  which  the  Company  pays 
a  stated  sum  each  month,  generally  to 
the  mother,  to  take  care  of  the  children 
when  they  are  growing  up,  and  in 
many  cases;  the  mother  herself  takes 
out  insurance  for  their  protection. 


Postal  Life  Building 
owned  by 
the  Company 


In  either  case  the  Policy  wisely  provides 

Help  When  Most 
Needed 

The  result  is  that  the  father  and  mother  who 
thus  look  out  for  their  family  cannot  fail  to  be 
always  held  by  them  in  grateful  remembrance, 
while  those  who  fail  thus  to  provide — well— 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  hardly  any  situation 
could  be  more  serious. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  have  the 
POSTAL  tell  you  about  the  different  policy- 
contracts  that  can  be  issued  as 

Protection  F or  Those 
Near  and  Dear  to  Y  ou 

Call  at  the  Company’s  office  or  write  as  follows 


“Please  mail  me  insurance  infor¬ 
mation  as  mentioned  in  The 
Rural  New -  Yorker.” 

And  in  your  first  letter  be  sure 
to  give : 

1.  Your  full  name. 

2.  Your  occupation. 

3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth. 

When  you  write  no  agent  will  be 
sent  to  visit  you.  The  POSTAL  em¬ 
ploys  no  agents,  and  the  resultant 
savings  go  to  you  because  you  deal 
direct. 

Postal  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

WILLIAM  R.  MALONE.  President 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


R.  N.-Y. 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Without  obligating  me,  please  send  full 
Insurance  particulars  for  my  age. 

Name . . . 

Address . 


Occupation . . 

Exact  date  of  birth 


Amount 


iiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimimmmiiimiimii 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  he 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  We»t  3#th  S«,.  New  York 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 

fiiimiimummmmmiimmimimmtin 


TURKEY  RAISING 


By  LA  MON  AND  SLOCUM 


dare  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;'  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30ih  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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A  great  laying  inheritance,  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor,  high  degree  of 
livability  and  low  prices  is  the 
story  of  Kerr’s  Chicks 

w 

Our  five  high  ten-bird  pens  in  the  national  egg-laying  competitions 
„  last  year  averaged  221.9  eggs.  This  gave  them  ninth  place  among 

the  breeders  of  the  world. 

If  you  read  the  reports  of  the  present  contests  you  will  see  that  Kerrs  pens 
are  standing  high.  First  Barred  Rock  pullet  at  New  Jersey  in  November. 
First  Barred  Rofk  pen  and  pullet  at  New  York  in  December.  First  or  Second 
White  Leghorn  pens  for  five  successive  weeks  at  West  Virginia. 

All  our  contest  birds  are  bred  on  our  breeding  farm.  Their  full  brothers  are 
the  sires  of  our  1929  Special  Matings  baby  chicks.  Their  dams  are  line  bred 
for  production.  This  makes  for  an  exceptional  inheritance 
of  heavy  winter  egg  yields,  unexcelled  constitutional  vigor  1 
and  a  high  degree  of  livability. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  illustrated  account  of  how 
Kerr  produces  chicks  that  develop  into  national  contest 
winners. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Paterson,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


I 


fly  c*f 


ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  IN  WELL 
BRED  LARGE  BABY  CHICKS  f 


VOB 

*•  flock 


will  bo  mors  than  satisfied  with  a 
flock  of  famous  “Satisfactory  Chicks." 
No  lazy  birds.  Many  flocks  average  $3 
profit  per  year  per  bird.  You  can’t  prosper 
with  anything  Jess,  so  buy  the  kind  that  lay 
and  pay.  Be  "satisfied" — at  these  prices: 

25  SO  100  BOO  1000 

S  C  Wh.,  Br  ,  Bf.  anil  Bl.  Leghorns,  Stoppard's 

Anconas . $4.00  $7.00  $13.00  $60-00 

Sir.,  Wh.  and  Bf.  Rox,  Bf.  Orp-,  Reds  and  Bl. 


Minorca* .  4. 50 

BOO 

15.00 

70.00 

135 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Bf. 

Minorcas .  4  75 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

145 

Es.  Oust.  Wh.  Wysn.,  nedi.  Ros,  Wyckoll  Wh  , 

Wk.  Mincoras.  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

1  BO 

Heavy  Mixed .  . 

GOO 

H.SO 

55  00 

105 

Light  Mixed . . : 

5  00 

9.00 

42.50 

85 

Black  Giants  .  * - 

— 

20.00 

— 

— — 

White  Pekin  Ducklings.  .. 

100 Live  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Bank  reference.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

Don’t  gamble.  Play  tlie  suro 
thing — like  many  who  have  bought 
"Satisfactory  Chicks”  for  22  years  I 
Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Order  ^ 
early.  Satisfactory  chicks  go  fastt' 
Send  now  for  beautiful  4 -color 
catalog  1  Chicks  not  postpaid  to 
Canada.  Address  Box  H. 


THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

SEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO. 


ruirifC  UP  healthy,  free 

LnillVd,  yc  —  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 
Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50.  Millerstown.  Pa. 

4  jj  ■  f  \  u  n  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  $12.00- 
t  ^  1*1  I  U  IV  J  100.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds, 
$16.00-100.  White  Rocks,  $14.00-100.  Mixed,  $10.00-100. 
Special  price  on  larger  orders.  Circular  free.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  JACOB  NEIM0ND,  Boi  2.  MeAlistenrille,  Pt. 

Barred  Rocks .  I  3c. 

Heavy  Mixed .  11c. 

Write  for  prices  on  600 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs,  Penns. 


Qualify  Chicks 


DUCKLINGS 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap- 
i  pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


MARCH  AND  APRIL  PRICES 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1 2He  each;  Barred  Recks, 
1  4c  each;  R.  I.  Reds,  1  6c  each. 
SPECIAL  MATINOS 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns  .  1  8c  sach 

We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  folder. 

OUR  MOTTO:— “A  square  deal  to  all.” 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Earle  Chicks 


are  the  first  step  in  “making 
poultry  pay.”  We  offer 
chicks  of  extra  quality,  the 
I  most  popular  strains,  and 
from  five  leading  breeds: 

Leghorns,  S.  C.  White  (large 
size,  three  different  strains)  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  Reds. 

These  scientific  hatched  chicks  are  offered  to  you  at  one 
price.  Lots  of  25  50  100  500  1000 

$4.00  $7  60  $14.00  $G7  50  $130 

10%  books  order.  Parcel  post  prepaid,  or  will  send  C.  O. 
D.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  You  may  order  direct 
form  this  Ad.  or  will  mail  literature. 

BAULK  F.  LAYSEK.  Prop. 

Richland  Poultry  Farm  Jk  Hatchery 
Richland,  I’enna.  P.  O.  Box  No.  1 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O.Df 


Send  ho  money,  lust  mail  your  order.  We  bIud 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled^flocks^. 
Prices  on — 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.50 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan . 4.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  906,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Bucher  Super-Quality  Chicks 

from  inspected  free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds; 
White  Wyandottes;  White,  Barred  Rocks;  Giants;  Black 
Minorcas;  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Book 
let  Free.  Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds. 

Bucher  Bros.  Hatchery,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
SOO-ecrpr  dams.  Also  price  list  oa  Barred  Rocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEAFORD,  DEL. 

PENNA.  STATE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Pure  Hanson'  and  Hanson-Wyckoff  Strains.  The 
Best.  Catalog  describing  our  300-egg  stock,  Re¬ 
cords,  Pedigreeing,  K.  O.  P.  Entries.  RIDGEWAY 
POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A-  Campbell,  Jamestown,  Pa. 

Brookside  Quality  Chicks  make  you  money. 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rocks  shipped  on  our  100%  guarantee  and  special  offer, 

HUOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  lit,  1,  (hambersbilrg,  Penna. 

/■yi  •  L  Tancred  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  St  1  for  100; 
LsfllCRS  $80  for  600.  Barred  Rocks,  SI  2  for  100; 
S5S  for  600.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

i^UITVC  PULLETS  from  Barron’s  White  Leghorns. 

Imported  anually  from  Barron  England. 
Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free. 

Bishop's  Poultry  Farm,  New  W aHhington,  Ohio 

|j  ■  /■%  eg  CS  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
^nlwIvO  Rocks,  13e:  Mixed.  10c.  100%  ar. 

rival  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa- 

SC.  WH.  MINORCAS— Eggs,  $1.25  per  15;  $3.25  for  50; 
•  $0.00  per  100.  F.  S.  GOLDEN.  Penn  Run,  Penna. 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free, 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  I..N.  Y. 


BUY 
C.  M.  L. 
CHICKS 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Imported  stock.  Pedigrees  285  to 
314.  We  specialize  in  BARRON  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
High  quality  and  low  prices.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONCENECKER 
Box  60  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Sturdy  as  the  Oak — Artistocrat 
Barred  Rocks,  Tancred  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Jones’  Columbian  Rocks 

From  personally  supervised  flocks,  that  are  winners  and 
layers.  First  hatch  Feb.  4th.  Catalog  and  prices. 

J.  H.  SNOOK  MIDDLEBURG,  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

$3.-5 

$6  00 

$11.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.75 

6.00 

9.00 

i 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Barred  Hocks . 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Tancred  Strain . 

Assorted  Chicks . 

Special  price  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 

P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.75  $5.50  $10.00  $18.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  3.50  7.00  13.00  64.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  3.25  G.50  12.00  59.00 

Light  Broilers .  2.75  4.50  8.00  *9.00 

Twenty-tour  page  catalogue  free.  100%  delivery.  Post 
age  paid.  Hogan  tested  flocks.  19  years  in  business. 
JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY  lekesburg,  J’o. 

I  Til  QH’QW.  WYANDOTTES, 
V  .  W.  ROCKS  AND 

SUPERIOR  BARRED  (ROCKS 

ntnirn  Write  for  prices  aud  dis- 
j-J  j  ^  count  on  1000  lots.  100% 


J  AS.  E.  FI.SH 


live  delivery  guaranteed. 

BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


FOR  SALE— White.  Ruff  PUIDVC 

Columbia  and  Karred  Rockw  ■  B  I  V  iVO 

Also  White  Wyandotte  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  Chicks. 
Order  at  once.  MURRAY’S  POULTRY  FARM  and 
HATCHERY,  R  2,  Newark,  Del. 

riiialrn  Special  prices  on  500 and  1000 
tsanv  LIUCKS  lots-  100s  live  arrival  guar- 

J  anteed.  Write  for  price  list. 

EliGEWOOl)  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romig,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  l’a. 


from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  14c:  R.  I. 
Reds.  14c;  Heavy  Mixed.  10c.  100% 
sate  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 

paid.  It.  W.  AMEY  ■  -  Cocolnmus,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS 


S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS  B.  W.  D.  tested 
BARRON  STRAIN  andtrapnested. 
Produced  by  a  breeder  are  the  better  Chicks  to  buv.  Our 
circular  on  request.  CLARABEN  COURT  fARM.  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  g.  T. 

Aisolilif  flklnlc  White  Leghorns,  10c;  Barred  Rocks, 
yuailly  vniCKb  Reds.  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Min- 
orcRS,  12c;  Buff  Rocks.  Hamburgs,  14c;  Heavy  Mixed.  11c; 
Light  Mixed,  9o.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Penm. 


Yarding  Turkeys 

I  would  like  a  little  advice  in  turkeys. 
I  am  going  to  have  about  12  hen  tur¬ 
keys  and  would  like  to  keep  them  in  a 
yard.  How  big  ought  it  to  be  when  they 
start  laying?  Would  you  keep  them  in 
bunches  of  three  or  four  or  would  you 
let  them  run  together?  G.  M. 

New  York. 

Turkeys  may  be  successfully  yarded  if 
due  attention  to  sanitary  conditions  is 
paid.  A  successful  Michigan  breeder 
places  25  hens  and  three  toms  in  an  en¬ 
closure  of  about  one  acre  to  form  a 
breeding  pen.  We  have  seen  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  adult  birds  on  his  farm  kept  within 
an  orchard  of  a  few  acres.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  necessary  to  divide  a  pen  of 
12  birds.  One  male  of  good  health  and 
vigor  would  be  sufficient  for  a  breeding 
pen  of  this  size.  M.  B.  D. 


That  Poultry  Record 

I  would  like  to  know  how  those  pullets 
of  Edward  Morris  whose  record  he  gave 
for  December  did  through  January  and 
February. 

On  November  1  our  168  pullets  laid 
45  eggs.  By  November  20  they  were  lay¬ 
ing  round  75  per  cent  and  on  Nov.  27 
laid  82  per  cent.  This  rapid  gain  scared 
us,  for  we  thought  it  unsafe  to  let  them 
lay  so  hard  to  start  with,  so  cut  out 
some  of  the  milk  and  fed  heavily  on 
grain. 

In  December  their  average  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  62  per  cent  and  during 
January  52  per  cent.  At  the  present 
writing  February  12  their  average  dur¬ 
ing  February  is  74  per  cent  (are  having 
below  zero  weather,  to).  We  are  still 
feeding  heavily  on  grain,  about  15  lbs.  to 
100  pullets,  and  are  giving  more  milk. 
We  want  all  the  eggs  we  can  safely  get 
and  are  anxious  to  know  what  per  cent 
production  one  can  safely  expect  all  Win¬ 
ter.  c.  M.  L. 

Ohio. 


Ailing  Poultry 

I  have  read  about  chickens  having  en¬ 
largement  of  the  liver,  but  it  did  not  men¬ 
tion  anything  about  hard,  white  or  yel¬ 
lowing  spots  on  and  even  inside  the  liver. 
I  am  losing  hens  right  along  with  this 
disease.  The  liver  is  sometimes  three 
times  normal  and  blackish  red  with  hard 
lumps.  Today  one  died  and  v/as  very 
fat.  f.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

An  enlarged  liver  is  not  characteristic 
of  any  one  disease,  since  it  occurs  in  sev¬ 
eral,  but  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
small  lumps,  or  nodules,  scattered  over 
the  surface  and  within  its  tissues  tuber¬ 
culosis  may  be  generally  diagnosed.  These 
same  nodules  are  also  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  intestines  or  other  organs  at  the 
same  time,  though  the  liver  is  a  favorite 
seat  of  the  disease.  Tuberculosis  is  a 
chronic  disease,  lasting  a  long  time  in 
the  flock  and  causing  deaths  from  time 
to  time  as  the  affected  birds  succumb.  It 
is  also  accompanied  by  emaciation,  which 
would  throw  suspicion  upon  this  diag¬ 
nosis  in  the  case  of  the  fat  bird  that  you 
speak  of.  This  bird  may  have  died  from 
some  other  cause,  however,  and,  if  the 
rest  that  you  have  lost  were  thin  in  flesh 
when  dying  with  the  condition  of  the 
liver  that  you  describe,  tuberculosis  may 
be  more  than  suspected.  There  is  no  cure 
for  this  disease.  The  removal  of  all  sick 
birds  from  the  flock  and  general  measures 
of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  are  needed 
to  prevent  its  spread.  M.  B.  d. 


Tuberculosis  in  Fowls 

An  ailing  hen  killed  recently  showed 
liver  very  much  enlarged  with  big  white 
lumps  as  large  as  a  plum.  The  rest  of 
the  flock  looks  healthy  What  is  the 
trouble?  P.  s. 

New  York. 

Small,  hard  masses  in  the  liver  or  other 
internal  organs  are  likely  to  be  the  tuber¬ 
cles  which  give  the  name  to  the  disease 
tuberculosis.  These  tubercles  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pinhead  to  a  mass  of  con¬ 
siderable  size.  They  may  be  hard  or,  if 
large,  broken  down  and  soft.  Tuberculosis 
in  fowls  is  incurable  and  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  remove  all  the  birds  that  show 
by  emaciation  and  other  signs  of  illness 
that  they  may  be  affected  and  endeavor  to 
keep  the  rest  under  such  healthful  con¬ 
ditions  that  the  disease  will  not  spread. 

M.  B.  D, 


METAL 

BROODER  HOUSE 

Its  circular  shape  and 
metal  walls  with  no  dark 
comers,  keep  chicks  from  bunching  up  and 
smothering.  1000  chicksizebrooderstovewith 
52-inchcanopy  provides  ample  heattveninzero 
weather  with  small  fuel  consumption.  Abso¬ 
lutely  fire,  rat,  weasel  and  mink  proof.  Perfect 
ventilation,  without  drafts.  Built  in  500  chick 
size  units  or  in  long  type  houses  *  suitable  for 
continuous  brooding  systems,  ft  Shipped 
Knocked-down.”  Man  and 
erect  it  quickly. Write  us 
Agants  wanted,  liberal 
commissions. 

Free  Book 
OK  MODERN 
Poultry 

This  free  booklet  tells 
about  Modern  Poultry 
Housing.Tells  how  to 
feed  and  manage  for 
best  results.  Remember 

a  “Dickelman”  pays  for  itself.  No.  1,676,932 

DICKELMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  333  Forests  Ohio 


boy  can 
today. 


Patent 


MARTIN  METAL' 

Buy  or  hatch  your  chicks  earlier  and  t 


BROODER 

HOUSE 

get  higher 

prices.  You  can  if  you  have  a  Martin.  Monroe¬ 
ville,  (O.)  Hatchery  writes,  ‘  raised  97  per  cent. 
A.  J.  Swineford  says,  "had  2-lb.  broilers  In  8  weeks.  Mrs. 
\V.  Leffler  writes,  *  'expect  to  buy  another  Martin  in  the 
Spring.*'  Brooding  chicks  in  a  Martin  is  safer,  easier, 
surer.  FIRE-PROOF,  rat  and  weazel  proof,  sanitary,  dry, 
warm — even  in  zero  weather — stove  in  center,  no  corners--- 
prevents  crowding.  “Cel-O-Glass”  Windows  admit  eun’e  viole* 
rays.  Ideally  ventilated — no  drafts.  Sizes:  100  chicks  and  up. 
Shipped  knocked  down — easy  to  put  ap.  Laata  a  lifetime.  L*Yar' 
amteod.  Low  priced.  EASY  PAYMENTS  I  Write  quick  for  illus¬ 
trated  folder  and  all  particulars. Send  letter  or  post  cardTO-DAY. 

THE  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.- 

71®  Longviaw  Avenue  v  v  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Metal  Brooder  House 

ISO  Chiek  Size  CBA 

Larger  sizes  at  corre-  ™  J” 
spondingly  LOW  PRICES. 
Equipped  with  all  Modern  and 
Practical  Features  necessary  to 
GUARANTEE  success  in  raising 
Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  our 
SPECIAL  PRICES  and  Book¬ 
let  FREE.  Investigate  TODAY, 
The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  Dept.  14,  London,  Ohio 


BUCKEYE 


Buckeye  Corn  Cribs— COPPER-IZED  Metal  Silos 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  flats,  filler, 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R,  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  line  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manu  factu  rers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1644. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

It.  MscKELLA  l!’8  SONS  CO..  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


NF'XA/TOAA/W  You  cannot  raise  good  chicks  with 
I ’4-*  »V  1  KJ  YY  It  a  poor  brooder.  Newtown  Brood- 
RRnnDFR8  ers  have  a  twenty-nine  year 
UIvVJULiljlvJ  reputation  of  satisfied  customers 
We  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  your  Nentown. 
300  chiek  size,  $25  500  chick,  $32.50.  1000  chick,  $40. 

Newtown  (Dandy) 500  chick  size,  $14.  Freight  prepaid 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Hudson.  New  York 
A.  Howard  Fingar  Phone  Hudson  21F22 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.  V. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Acme  BroilerCHICKS 

Certified  Barred  Rocks,  Certified 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  R.  I. 

Reds  for  excellent  broilers  — 
Strong,  big  boned,  healthy,  fast 
growing  stock  of  vigorously  culled 
breeders,  free  ranged  and  housed 
In  disease-proof  buildings.  Cata¬ 
log  Free. 

Better  Chicks  —  Bigger  Profits 
Years  of  Experience. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dept.  R,  Denton,  Maryland 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $11.00  $52.50  $100 

Barron  and  Wyekoft  Leghorns] .  .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Hocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  . .  14.00  67.50  ISO 

Light  Mixed .  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed.. .  .  $12  00 

For  March  and  April.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New 
circular  free,  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 
CI.EAH  SPUING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


D  A  DV  rHirK'Q  beuvert  after  februarf  isth 

1  CniLILJ  full  Count  Qullity  Guaranteed 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $58.75  $115 

White  and  Barred  Rorks  -  3  75  7.25  14  00  68.75  18* 

Rhode  Island  Reds  -  •  .  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

Anconas  and  Blk.  Leghorns  8.25  6.25  12.00  58.76  1*5 

Order  direct  from  ad  and  save  time.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Hatchery  Citicki.  port  Trovorton,  Penna. 
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From  Ark  Farms  Zoo 

This  is  New  Year’s  night.  The  first 
big  snowstorm  of  the  season  in  Northern 
Warren  County  is  falling,  exactly  10 
inches  as  I  came  in  from  the  barn  at  9 
p  M.,  and  still  coming  at  a  good  pace. 
We  had  a  wonderful  Fall  and  early  Win¬ 
ter  there’s  no  excuse  for  a  lot  of  things 
to  remain  unfinished,  though  I  confess  1 
timl  many  here.  I  am  alone;  there  is 
much  to  be  done  on  any  farm  where  ani¬ 
mals  hold  sway  as  they  do  here,  but  with 
the  extra  inside  work  it  means  just  a 
jittle  more  than  one  ordinary  human 
should  undertake,  but  I  love  the  work 
or  I  wouldn’t  be  doing  it. 

As  I  look  out  over  the  zoo  through  the 
dancing  cloud  of  soft,  snowflakes  with  the 
searchlight,  I  see  something  that  would 
interest  most  any  of  you;  it  is  “Mickey” 
the  black  bear,  carrying  a  great  mouthful 
of  soft  hay  about  her  corral,  for  she  has 
not  yet  believed  that  Summer  is  ended 
and  time  for  the  long  Winter  sleep  has 
arrived.  This  little  trait  tonight  proves 
again  that  she  is  about  ready  to  go  into 
hibernation  in  her  snug  little  house, 
where  she  will  remain  for  three  long 
months,  or  until  old  Sol  sends  a  warm 
ray  through  her  little  window  to  warn 
her  that  Spring  with  its  glories  will  soon 
again  be  here. 

Last  year  she  went  to  bed  on  Dec.  1 
and  never  awoke  until  March  15.  It  was 
a  long  sleep,  but  one  of  the  interesting 
mysteries  of  the  life  of  the  wild.  Why 
do  animals  hibernate?  How  can  they 


none  had  been  injured.  My  wits  per¬ 
haps  came  a  little  too  late,  as  I  might 
have  so  easily  taken  their  number,  but 
my  first  thoughts  were  to  frighten  them 
before  their  shots  took  effect.  A  dead 
deer  wouldn’t  mean  anything  to  me,  and 
if  killed  could  not  be  replaced. 

A  good  strong  spot-light  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  me,  as  it  saves  time  and  steps  at 
any  late  hour  when  attention  is  de¬ 
manded  about  the  place.  I  can  step  to 
the  back  porch  and  its  bright  rays  tell 
me  what’s  going  on  in  the  animal  pens 
and  chicken  coops.  Often  have  I  spotted 
a  skunk  digging  under  some  of  the  coops 
without  his  ever  knowing  it,  and  got 
there  in  time  to  prevent  damage  which 
otherwise  was  sure  to  happen. 

While  this  is  the  wrong  time  of  the 
year  to  think  about  skunks,  it  is  well  to 
have  traps  ready  so  that  you  know 
where  they  are  when  the  snow  has 
melted  and  little  chicks  are  on  the  way. 
There  are  many  things  we  can  do  now 
that  will  save  time  when  the  Spring 
rush  comes,  and  everything  seems  to  need 
doing  at  the  same  time. 

This  for  most  of  us  is  the  dullest  sea¬ 
son  of  all  the  year,  but  with  the  advent 
of  February  more  things  appear  that  we 
don’t  think  about  earlier.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  build  coops  and  pens  if  one  has 
a  place  inside  large  enough,  and  every 
farm  should  have  such  a  place.  We  do 
all  our  coop  building  in  Winter  and  have 
them  ready  when  wanted. 

Its  a  fine  time  to  catch  up  all  the  odd 
jobs,  and  if  you  cast  about  you  won’t 


“Mickey”  the  Black  Bear  of  the  Adirondacks  With  the  Author  Kneeliny  Upon 
Her.  She  is  eating  her  last  supper  before  going  into  hibernation;  huge,  poiverful 
and  bold,  the  great  brute  loves  the  hand  that  feeds  her. 


exist  for  months  at  a  time  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat?  What  taught  them  this?  Na¬ 
ture  in  her  all-wise  provision  has  en¬ 
dowed  them  with  this  desire  for  sleep ;  to 
escape  the  cold,  when  food  is  scarce,  to 
protect  them  from  their  enemies  when 
tracks  would  betray  them,  to  pass  the 
long  Winter  nights  in  quiet  slumber  in 
snug  nests,  which  might  spell  misery  if 
they  were  compelled  to  forage  for  food — - 
and  find  none.  Toward  the  approach  of 
Fall  all  hibernating  animals  take  on  a 
great  surplus  of  fat.  In  captivity  they 
eat  amazingly — never  seem  to  get  enough, 
especially  toward  the  last  end  of  the 
feasting  days,  and  then,  suddenly,  they 
drop  off  until  they  refuse  all  food  for  a 
few  days  before  the  final  retirement  to 
their  dens.  They  then  carry  enough  fat 
over  their  backs  to  supply  them  with  all 
the  nourishment  they  will  require  until 
Spring  arrives,  when  they  awake  and 
come  forth.  On  Candlemas  Day  last 
year  I  opened  Mickey’s  den  and  bade  her 
come  out.  Do  you  think  she  did?  No, 
not  Mickey,  and  we  still  had  the  pro¬ 
verbial  six  weeks  more  of  Winter. 

The  coons  have  long  since  “hit  the 
hay ;”  they  have  been  in  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  will  keep  on  sleeping  until 
the  first  warm  days  of  February.  Skunks, 
too,  are  putting  in  full  time,  while  squir¬ 
rels  frisk  about  the  big  outdoor  cages, 
and  parrots  and  monkeys  call  from  the 
sunny  windows  in  the  zoo  where  a  coal 
tire  keeps  them  happy  and  warm. 

The  red  foxes  under  the  glare  of  the 


searchlight  pause  for  a  moment  and  gaze  ; 
then  continue  cutting  circles  about  their 
pens.  They  know  what  the  light  means, 
for  they  have  seen  it  before,  therefore  it 
gives  them  no  alarm.  A  good  strong 
light  is  a  fine  thing  for  any  farmer  to 
possess;  its  rays  penetrate  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  and  if  thieves  get  too  friendly,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  this  light  with  the  aid 
of  a  good  dog  is  of  much  importance. 

Last  November,  one  night  just  after  I 
had  gone  to  bed,  I  beard  a  shot  directly 
under  my  window.  It  startled  me  and 
1  raised  on  my  elbow  just  in  time  to 
'IPar  the  second  one,  then  a  third  rang 
out,  but  I  then  had  the  light  upon  them. 
A  ear  stood  in  the  road  beside  the  deer 
park  and  a  man  with  a  long-barreled  gun 
stood  pointing  it  through  the  10-ft.  fence 
winch  surrounds  the  park.  I  could  read 
the  number  with  the  light,  but  I  didn’t 
"ait ;  my  thoughts  were  with  the  ani- 
inals  within,  as  the  deer,  wild  with 
night,  struck  the  wire  at  the  lower  end 
oi  the  enclosure. 

, J  dfioe,  the  never-failing  shepherd  dog 
awed  at  the  door  and  as  I  unlocked  it 
a  <?as^1>  but  the  thieves  got  a 
naming  and  were  on  their  way. 
„„  r  were  poor  marksmen  anyway,  and 

unon  tlArnf*d  the  light  out  over  the  park 
‘Pon  the  running  animals,  found  that 


have  the  least  trouble  to  find  plenty  of 
them.  willet  kandall. 

New  York. 


Worms  in  Poultry 

I  note  in  issue  of  Feb.  9  that  you  an¬ 
swer  an  inquiry  about  worms  in  the  giz¬ 
zards  of  chickens.  I  have  noticed  one 
very  small  whitish  worm  in  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  one  chicken  in  my  flock.  Simul¬ 
taneously  our  pullets’  egg  production 
dropped  about  75  per  cent.  Now  it  has 
recovered  so  that  it  is  about  one-half  of 
what  it  was  ten  days  ago.  Can  you  tell 
me  a  sure  cure  for  intestinal  worms,  the 
kind  our  chickens  have,  if  you  can  judge 
from  my  rather  slight  description?  I 
have  heard  of  tobacco  dust  as  a  remedy. 
Does  this  mean  regular  chewing  tobacco 
sold  in  packages  everywhere?  How  is 
it  administered?  Can  it  be  used  without 
cutting  down  egg  production?  K.  L.  j. 

New  York. 

Round  worms,  somewhat  resembling 
ordinary  angleworms,  are  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  the  intestinal  parasites  in  fowls, 
though  there  are  a  number  of  varieties 
infesting  different  parts  of  the  digestive 
canal.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  round 
worm  was  the  one  noted  by  you.  The 
tobacco,  or  any  other  efficient,  treatment 
of  the  flock  for  worm  infestation  is  like¬ 
ly  to  disturb  egg  production  and  I  should 
not  administer  it  now  to  a  flock  of  pul¬ 
lets  in  good  condition  and  showing  no 
other  evidence  of  worm  infestation  than 
an  occasional  worm. 

It  is  well  to  “worm”  pullets  before  put¬ 
ting  them  into  their  laying  quarters  in 
the  Fall  by  giving  tobacco  in  their  food 
for  several  weeks.  The  tobacco  dust 
used  is  put  up  by  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  for  this  use.  It  should  have  a 
guaranteed  nicotine  content  exceeding  1 
per  cent,  as  it  is  the  nicotine  that  does 
the  work  and  tobacco  with  a  low  nico¬ 
tine  content  is  worthless.  This  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  mixing  1  lb.  of  the  dust 
with  50  lbs.  of  the  mash  fed,  or  giving 
the  regular  mash  a  2  per  cent  tobacco 
dust  content  for  three  or  four  weeks  at 
a  time.  m.  b.  d. 


Likes  Black  Leghorns 

For  many  years  now  I  have  kept  Black 
Leghorns.  They  have  always  made  me 
money  and  been  free  from  disease.  I  never 
see  much  said  about  them  in  print 
New  Jersey.  E.  S. 


Prices  Are  Lower  Now ! 

It  is  Time  to  Order  Chicks 


75,000  to  80,000  White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  for 
Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  March  11th. 


Order  Today 

SO 

100 

500 

lOOO 

White  Leghorns 

$7.00 

$13.50 

$65.00 

$125.00 

Barred  Rocks 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

White  Rocks 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

Postage  Prepaid — Send  Check,  Express  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 

2,000  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets,  10-11  Weeks — Blood-Tested,  State 
Supervised,  $1.25  Each — Immediate  Delivery 

These  pullets  are  from  State-Supervised,  Blood-Tested  matings.  A  great  bargain  at  these 
prices.  Orders  will  be  tilled  as  received.  Kush  yours  to  avoid  disappointment.  Bullets  are 
shipped  express  collect,  from  Stockton,  N.  J. 

The  Rosemont  Guarantee — Complete  Satisfaction  to  Every  Purchaser. 

FREE  Giant  Folder  pictures  Rosemont  Chicks  in  natural  colors.  Bigger,  better,  different. 
Write  for  your  copy. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  11,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


C/iicks 


World’s  Finest 
Blood  Lines 

_ ,  ,  -ft'-'  i 


PRODUCTION— BEAUTY 

Do  not  buy  ordinary  chicks  when  you  can  get  our 
famous  blood  lines  with  years  of  breeding  for  qual¬ 
ity  and  production  behind  them.  We  can  furnish 
you  chicks  from  the  famous  Barron,  and  Tancred 
strains  of  Leghorns,  4%  to  (5-pound  hens,  Holter- 
man  and  Thompson  Barred  Itocks.  Our  Beds, 
Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons  are  from  equally  good 
breeders.  They  will  improve  your  flock  Mr.  Breed¬ 
er.  Our  stock  matures  fast.  They  have  long  back, 
wide  and  deep  bodies,  which  gives  you  added 
weight  quickly.  Dependable  layers  of  large  eggs 
and  many  of  them.  We  do  not  set  small  eggs. 
Most  of  our  eggs  are  2(5  to  30  ounces  to  the  dozen, 
which  gives  you  a  premium  on  the  market.  Get 
•our  catalogue  and  see  the  difference,  10c  up,  all 
tested  and  culled  for  years.  Get  your  copy  right 
now  and  save  money. 


The  Sturdy  Baby  Chick  Co. 


Box  423-G  Springfield,  Ohio 


You  can’t  fool  the  neighbors,  and  most  of  our  output  is  sold  to  our  neighbors. 
If  you  want  really  “better  chicks”  with  some  real  breeding  behind  them,  to 
make  MORE  MONEY  for  you,  take  advantage  of  our  years  of  breeding.  New 
England  Accredited  Stock.  Ail  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free.  Official 
Contest  records.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CHICKS  Ap 


;  WENE 

1  Slate -Supervised 
B  I  ood-Tcjtcd 


If  You’re  Out  for  Big  Money 

You  must  have  stock  that  will  produce  more  than  ordinary  results.  WENE 
CHICK  FARMS  cater  to  the  men  and  women  who  aro  determined  to  Blake 
more  than  a  hare  living  out  of  their  poultry  operations.  tJu> 

For  Egg»  we  recommend  our  Specialty-bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Bullets  from  Stale- 
Supervised,  Blood-Tested  matings.  Every  female  breeder  a  mature  hen,  weighing  at  least  1  lbs.  and 
producing  chalk-white  eggs  averaging  not  less  than  24  oz.  to  the  dozen.  Brices:  $21  per  100;  $102.50 
per  500;  $200  per  1,000. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  8-10  Weeks:  12  for  $13.80;  25  tor  $27.50:  50  for  $53.75:  100  for  $105. 

For  Broilers  and  Roasters  order  Wene  Cross-Bred  Chicks  from  blood-tested  White  Wyandotte- White  Rock 
matings.  Brices:  $19  per  100:  $92.50  per  500;  $180  per  1,000. 

Straight  Heavy  Breeds,  select  Wene  Barred  Rocks,  White  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes  or  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  All  are  blood-tested.  Prices:  $25  per  100;  $122.50  per  500;  $240  per  1,000. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  A 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Famous  Egg  Producers. 
Quality  Chicks  and  Hatching:  Eggs  Our  Specialty. 
WHITE- WINGS  FARM  MOORESVILLE,  IND. 


CHICKS 

rival.  Circular. 


Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
Barron  English  tj.  O.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  my  own  flock,  1  2c.  lOOjt  live  ar- 
E.  L.  BF.AVKK  •  Me  All»tervhl«,  Penn*. 


Granite  springs  farms,  Cramto  spring*,  n.  v. 

Will  sella  limited  number  of  Cockerels,  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chicks  of  their  good  laying  strain— both 
White  Kocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
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Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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STURDY 

CHICKS 


Linesville  GOLD 
MEDAL  CHICKS 

still  on  top.  After 
Winning  STATE 
GOLD  MEDAL 
they  are  win¬ 
ning  cash  for 
others.  You 
can  WIN 
with  Our 


Write 
today 
for  FREE 
BOOKLET 
and  prices 
also  FREE 
BOOK  on 
BROODING. 


Horning's  Prize  Winning  Bourbon  Reds 

Book  your  hatching  eggs.  Fiona  Horning.  Owogo.  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS-Pureferec? 

Eggs  for  sale  from  60  females  mated  to  *50  toms.  Heav¬ 
iest  pullets,  8  months,  #20;  9  month  toms,  #80  to  #86. 
Fed  Cod  Liver  Oil,  semi-solid  and  green  food.  MUL- 
FOltD  dc  FOREST, Duanesburg,  Scheneclady  Co.,  N.  Y 


Turkeys 


We  have  a  few  beautiful  young 
Mammoth  Bronze  Toms,  25 
lbs.,  $15.00  each;  29  to  32  lbs. 
$20.00  each.  Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  refunded. 
BlU.STON  GAME  KAltM  Box  K  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. 

-m/fAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOWS  AND  HENS— Well 
JLA^JL.  matured,  vigorous  breeders.  Big  bone.  Cham¬ 
pion  Gold  bank  strain.  MISS  IDA  OHUMBLEY,  Draper,  Va. 

T*IIDVCVC  Wild  Turkeys,  genuine,  domesticated- 
I  U  II IV  Lid  gelling  out  reasonable.  Toms  and  hens, 
large,  handsome.  JESSE  C.  LtJKENS,  Oxford,  Penna. 

Turkeys  -  ducks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  FaR  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
lallp,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


nnriri  imps  per  wo.  Eggs,  $12. 

UUUILINUJ  Pekins.  L.  IIAMlIMN, 


Mammoth  White 
Wilson,  New  York 


Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Ay  |V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  vallA 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100#  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA 

Uf?DRCTFR’Q  quality 
JrlLKDd  1  H»rv  3  chicks 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns. 
Good,  strong,  livable  chicks,  true  to  breed,  which 
develop  into  profitable  birds.  Get  our  low  price 
and  catalog.  Hatch  all  year. 

HERItSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

(Formerly  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm) 

Box  88  McClure,  Penna. 

Cocolamus  Husky  Chicks 

Tancred  Strain  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 


25 

60 

100 

*3.60 

$6.60 

$18.00 

3.60 

6.60 

12.00 

4  00 

7.60 

14.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

8.60 

5.00 

0.00 

Special  prices  on  600  and  1000  lots.  All  heavy  laying, 
free  range  flocks.  Free  price  list  and  circular. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  V  ocolninu*,  Fa. 

T  A  MPD  m  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

I  AlNLKLU  BABY  CHIX 

Hatched  from  our  own  breeders— famous  throughout  the  country 
for  high  production,  vigor  and  sixe.  Let  us  introduce  our  blood 
line,  disease  free,  200-800  cgK  »train;  which  is  sure  to  increase 
your  profits.  We  not  only  sell  you  CHIX,  but  insure  them  for 
BO  days.  Write  for  circular,  giving  information  about  our  farm. 
EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM,  Middletown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

60 

100 

8.  C.  Reds . $4.00 

$7.50 

*14.00 

Barred  Rocks...  4  00 

7. SO 

14  00 

6.50 

1200 

.  3  50 

6.50 

12.00 

.  275 

5.00 

9. 00 

Heavy  Mixed 

Light  Mixed  . 

500  lots  y2 c  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range, 
g  tlOO#  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  •  McAllstervllle, 


DR.  ROMIG’S  quality  1 


CHICKS 


CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  #14.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  16.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  per  100 

100#  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS  PA. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large’,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  237,  Milllicilown,  Pi. 

i/AI  |  pv  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  SI  2  per  100 

view  B.  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds .  14  per  100 

ouir^v-c  Heavy  Mixed .  1  2  per  100 

CHICKS  Light  Mixed .  8  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  and  1000  lots.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  McAlistervlllc,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25 


50 

#7.50 

7.50 

6.50 

6.50 


100 

#14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

12.00 


Barred  Rocks . . .  #4.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

600  lots  less,  1000  lots  lc  less,  Free  range  flocks,  bate 
delivery  guar.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlistervilie,  Penna. 

MOST  POPULAR 
BREEDS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Our  eleventh  year  in  business.  Send  for  our  prices  and 
special  offer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ROSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS.  REDS  and 
LEGHORNS 

Special  Price  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  I>.  Scott  Box  68  Harrington.  1>cL 


CHICKS 


Purebred,  blood  tested, 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c; 
Rocks,  Reds,  1 4c;  Wy- 
audottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 5e;  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100#  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

CLASS  A  CHICKS 

At  Sfjc  up.  Several  varieties.  No  money 
down.  Pay  10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D. 
100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 

AiinlUxr  Phinl/c  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns,  $11.00  per  100 

Duality  U11CKS  S.  C.  Rarred  Rocks,  13.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100.  Heavy,  $11.00  per  100.  Special 
prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free.  E0SAR  C.  LEISTER,  R.  0..  MeAlistemlle,  Pa 

Hay  Old  Chick*. 
The  Kind  that  lay. 
Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN 


TANCRED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS— SI  6,  S21 .  EGGS— $1  O,  SI  2. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 

catalog.  PLANK’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


——SINGLE  COMB— — r 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

oaaa  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
uUUU  English  Strain,  with- trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  rigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr,  &  May  delivery. 
.Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDQAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Eggs,  Chicks,  Pallets.  18th 
year.  Large  Type,  Prolific,  Trap  Nested, 
Blood  Tested.  “The  Early  Chick  does  the 
Trick.”  “Our  Stock  will  put  the  Fit  into 
Profit  for  you.”  “We  treat  you  □  the  whole 
year  O.”  Write  for  interesting  circular. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

BLOOD  TESTED  UNO  UTILITY  STOCK 
Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and 
Mixed.  Pekin  Ducklings. 

Also  two  and  six  weeks  old  Chicks. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.Y. 


CLOVERDALE  &A  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

R.  0.  P.  Pullet  Average  233.63-24.66  oz.  Eggs,  Official. 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  Years  of  ideal  egg  breeding,  all  males  used  from 
240-egg  hens  with  two  or  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz. 
eggs  ill  pedigree.  Write  today  for  our  illustra.  catalog 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


Hoffs  “Vitality,,  old  Chicks  of  Quality 

State  Supervised  nnd^Rlood-Tested 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
The  best  that  41  years  experience  can  produce.  Catalog 
free.  My  prices  on  QUALITY,  EGG  BRED,  BLOOD-TEST¬ 
ED  Chicks  will  surprise  you.  D.  L.  Cert,  accepted  at 
full  face  value. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  115,  Neshanlo  Sla.,  N.  J. 


Our  Winning  Leghorn  Pen  at  Bergen 
Contest  Also  Laid  the  Largest  Eggs 

Our  chicks  from  cockerels  with  two  generations 
300-egg  blood,  all  our  breeders  N.  J.  Certified, 
blood  tested.  R.  O.  P.  chicks  from  famous  contest 
hens  for  sale.  Free  catalog  and  service  letters. 

WHITE  HEN  BREEDING  FARM 
J.  I*.  Vreelund  Box  It  Little  Falls,  IV.  J. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur- 
in  Past  10  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year. 

This  great  record  proves  conclusively  that  these  birds 
are  consistant  high  producers.  Large  Leghorns,  Large 
Chalk- White  Eggs,  Marvelous  Chicks,  Males,  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Brooder  stoves  at  less  than  Sears  &  Roebuck. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W,  SODUS.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS ! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
Wyckoff  Leghorns 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly 
BARGAIN  PRICE  #18.00  PER  HUNDRED 


Ten  per  cent  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Refund  if 
ordering  dates  are  filled.  Special— 200  chicks  weekly 
from  pedigreed  matings.  Price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profit*. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  0,,ALBAN9Y6  N*rv.St’ 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (DIRECT) 

CERTIFIED  AND  SUPERVISED 

LARGE  SIZE.  HIGH  PRODUCTION, 

BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
H .  C.  AsHBERY.ai Son  box-r  Sodus.n.  Y. 


New  England  Bred  Leghorns 

The  Largest  Specialty  AVhite  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
eastern  states  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year  Book 
— free— to  poultry  keepers  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Gives  housing,  trapuesting,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans;  our  35  years’  experience  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  reasons  why  we  can  sell  Chicks  guaranteed 
to  be  more  profitable  than  any  other  you  can  buy. 

LORD  FARMS,  671  FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


BalDy  cliicKs 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 

Lots—  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.60  $110 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  7.50  14.00  67.50  ISO 

Light  Mixed .  4.60  N. 00  37.60  75 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  11.00  52.50  100 

100#  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  No  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


SUNN  YBROOK  CHICKS  H*28S!rG 

N.  Y.  State  Certified  and  Supervised  hooks.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Not  one  reactor  in  last  test.  Not 
one  request  for  replacement  of  the  thousands  of  chicks 
sold  during  past  season.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  S  O.  W. 
Leghorns.  Our  customers  actually  raise  95  to  100#  of 
their  Sunnybrook  Chicks.  Write  for  circular. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 
A.  Howard  Fingar  Phone  Hudson,  21F22 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

Breeding  cockerels  decendants  of  Storrs  contest  win¬ 
ners.  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Triced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


BEFORE  \\ 

buying  Leg-  \\ 
horn  chicks,  \ 
Get  our  cir¬ 
cular  of  a 
Tancred  Strain. 


BRED  from  extra  large,  high 
producing,  disease-free  breed¬ 
ers.  Every  chick  hatched  from 
our  own  breeders.  We  guar- 
\  antee  satisfaction. 
V\  Adrian  DeNeef,  Sodus,  N.Y. 


LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX 

SI  5.00  per  litin.  10#  deposit  required  on  all  orders. 

William  Moss  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y 


S,  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Exclusively 

MORGAN-TANCRED  STRAIN 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Write  for  catalog'. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 

Trapped  It  vears;  It  O.  P.  records  to  32  >  eggs 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM  Bnx  R  MARLBORO,  MASS 


TARBELL  FARMS  ti  c  w 


_  EGHORN 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  proven  layers  mated  to  cockerels  from  trapnested 
hens  240-eggs  up.  TAUBEI.L  FARMS,  Smitbrille  Flats,  N.  Y 

TT/TT.T’O  f,  om  Quality  N.  E.  Accredited  (State 
I  I— I  1 1  K  S  Tested)  Trapnested  8.  C.  W.’Leg- 
V^ixL/  horns.  Own  matings  only.  Trapnest 
average  212  eggs.  Heavy  breed,  large  eggs,  bred  for 
winter  laying.  H.  BISSINS  -  West  Cornwall.  Conn. 


Cod-Liver  Oil  in  Mash 

Will  you  tell  me  how  much  cod-liver 
oil  to  feed  about  70  hens  in  a  wet  mash 
at  noon?  Our  pullets  are  uot  laying  well 
as  they  should.  I  keep  a  good  grade  of 
mash  before  them  all  the  time ;  at  night 
feed  all  they  will  eat  and  more  (for  when 
I  kick  the  litter  away  I  hnd  some  left) 
of  corn,  oats,  barley  and  buckwheat.  They 
look  red-lieaded  and  husky  and  sing. 
They  are  heavy.  I  am  trying  out  a  glass 
substitute — the  big  window  on  the  south 
is  covered  with  this.  It  lets  in  good 
light  but  it  does  not  let  in  the  sun.  When 
I  open  the  door  it  is  amusing  to  see  them 
line  up  in  the  sunlight  as  it  shines  in  the 
open  door.  They  have  cabbage,  beets, 
sometimes  apples  and  potato  parings.  The 
coop  is  dry,  covered  with  a  good  grade  of 
roofing.  Can  you  suggest  any  thing  more 
I  might  do?  E.  h.  J. 

New  York. 

About  one  quart  daily  to  each  1,000 
hens  is  the  general  rule  for  feeding  cod- 
liver  oil  to  fowls.  Expressed  in  percen¬ 
tages,  it  is  1  per  cent  of  the  mash  fed,  or 
one  pint  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed.  If  you 
are  keeping  a  dry  mash  before  your  flock 
and  giving  enough  whole  grain  at  night 
to  insure  a  left  over  supply  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  you  are  very  likely  to  be  feeding  so 
much  grain  that  the  less  palatable  dry 
mash  is  neglected — at  the  expense  of  egg 
production.  It  would  be  better  to  trough 
feed  the  whole  grain  at  night,  giving  the 
flock  all  that  it  will  consume  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  rest.  This  will  send  the  birds  to 
the  mash  hoppers  in  the  morning,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  them  to  fill  up  on  left 
over  grain.  A  light  hand  feeding  of  grain 
in  the  morning — some  give  none — will  not 
so  cloy  the  appetites  of  the  pullets  that 
they  will  keep  away  from  the  mash  hop¬ 
pers  during  the  day.  From  what  you  say, 
I  suspect  that  your  flock  is  getting  too 
much  hard  grain  and  eating  too  little 
mash  for  good  egg  production.  The  trou¬ 
ble  with  some  of  the  glass  substitutes  is 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  transparent. 
They  may  let  in  the  needed  ultra-violet 
rays  to  a  considerable  extent  but  they 
shut  out  a  good  deal  of  the  desirable  light 
rays.  It  is  better  to  have  some  glass  or 
open  space  in  addition.  The  preference 
for  unhindered  sunshine  shown  by  the 
birds  is  a  tribute  to  its  value.  Remember, 
too,  in  feeding  dry  mash  that  water  near¬ 
by  is  needed.  A  lien  cannot  swallow  a 
great  deal  of  fine,  dry  stuff  without  some¬ 
thing  to  wash  it  down.  M.  B.  D. 


Various  Poultry  Pests 

I  would  fully  appreciate  Dr.  Dean’s 
opinion  regarding  a  bad  case  of,  what  I 
suppose  is,  depluming  mite  infesting  a 
good-sized  flock  of  White  Leghorn  pullets. 
On  a  number  of  these  birds  the  tail 
feathers  have  disappeared  and  in  some 
cases  the  fluff,  as  well  as  a  large  patch  of 
feathers  upon  the  backs  of  the  birds.  This 
does  not  seem  to  affect  the  egg  production 
of  the  flock,  but  is  certainly  an  eyesore  to 
one  viewing  them.  When  the  trouble  first 
appeared  these  pullets  were  caught  one 
by  one  and  treated  with  sulphur  ointment 
and  bird’s  leg  banded,  but  it  has  spread 
to  more  and  more  birds,  and  a  number  of 
those  first  treated  with  sulphur  ointment 
are  now  showing  further  infestation.  A 
dust  bath  of  fine  sifted  ashes  has  been 
used  and  dry  sodium  fluoride  mixed  with 
same  as  an  experiment,  probably  a  10  per 
cent  mixture,  but  a  large  percentage  of 
the  birds  do  not  seem  to  dust  themselves. 

One  contributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  advises 
carbolineum  painted  upon  the  perches  is 
effective  for  lice,  but  I  do  not  know  if 
that  method  would  kill  the  depluming 
mites  on  the  birds  themselves  or  not.  At 
the  present  time  of  year,  with  the  very 
cold  days,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
clean  the  house  thoroughly  and  spray  it; 
also  a  difficult  proposition  to  treat  each 
bird  of  a  good-sized  flock  with  sulphur 
ointment.  w.  G.  H. 

The  depluming  mite  is  not  considered  a 
particularly  difficult  one  to  kill,  but  one 
application  of  any  remedy  is  likely  to  be 
insufficient,  as  all  the  parasites  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  reached.  If  you  wish  to  use 
a  liquid  preparation  instead  of  some 
parasite-destroying  ointment,  Dr.  Salmon 
recommends  the  following  solution  :  Creo- 
lin,  1  dram;  glycerine,  2  ounces;  one-half 
ounce  each  of  alcohol  and  of  water.  It 
may  not  be  practicable  to  treat  so  many 
birds  in  the  winter  and  no  harm  other 
than  to  the  appearance  of  the  fowls  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  work  of  this 
mite.  Dr.  Salmon  recommends  that  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  remedy  used  be  repeated 
every  four  or  five  days  until  the  disease 
is  cured.  Carbolineum  is  not  painted  upon 
the  perches  to  kill  lice  but  to  destroy  the 
red  mites  that  live  during  the  day  in 
the  cracks  about  the  perches  and  other 
woodwork.  These  are  very  different  para¬ 
sites  from  the  body  life  that  stay  upon 
the  fowls  and  require  different  measures 
for  their  control.  M.  B.  D. 


on  our  own  Breeding  r  arm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi. 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping. 
tons,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants. 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER; 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  5 


Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorn  Chix 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Having  long,  deep  rectangular  bodies,  the  kind  tli* 
commercial  egg  farmer  wants.  For  the  past  3  years 
three-fourth  of  our  chicks  were  purchased  by  these 
men,  they  know  a  good  hen  when  they  see  her.  Write 
us  for  our  literature,  it  is  free. 

PRICES:  $12.00  per  100,  $57.50 - 
500,  $110—1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  R 


Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.W.  Leghorns 

Bd.  Rocks -R.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  *ad 
booklet,  describing  our 
farm,  stock,  etc.  Our 
Tancred  Strain  Leghorns 
are  as  good  as  the  best. 
Eighteenyearsinthechick 
and  chicken  business. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  R.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  SergeanUville,  N.  J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain....  $12.00 


S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  Select .  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 


Jess  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2o. 
50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  100#  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


Superior  Quality 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Officially  Supervised  breed¬ 
ers,  B.  W.  D.  tested.  250-egg  blood  in  our  matings.  This 
stock  will  give  you  a  high  producing  flock  of  pullets 
next  fall  when  eggs  are  high.  Also  Quality  ltliode  Island 
lied  sand  Barred  ltocks.  Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks, 
Started  Chicks,  10-12-week-old  W.  Leghorn  Pul'ets.  Our 
prices  are  low  for  the  quality  we  offer.  Write  for  fre* 
interesting  catalog  which  gives  all  facts. 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y 


STOP!  LOOK I  LESTEN! 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Wli.  Wyandottes.. 

Hocks  or  He  ' 

Wh.  Leghorn 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks. 

Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FltEE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 
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Baby  Chicks 


for  March  and  April  Delivery 
100#  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
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Barred  Kox .  4.0 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 
Light  Mixed.  ... 

Heavy  Mixed.. 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166.  Richfield,  Penna 

n  it  T1U  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12.00  per  100 

KAKl  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  1 1.00  per  100 

UrkU  2  Barred  Hocks  .  14.00  per  100 

ruirife  S.  C.  Reds .  1 4  00  per  100 

L/lllLlyi  Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  per  100 

1HOUU  Ught  M,xetl .  9.00  per  100 

600  lots  ^c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 

circular  C.  1*.  LEISTER,  McAlistervilie,  Penna 


LftNCRSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


M,  Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 

Lancaster  Farms  Halcherij  Rt.20  Lancaster.  O. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100  600  1004 

BARRED  ROCKS .  #14.00  #67.50  #180 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS .  12.00  57.50  11« 

LIGHT  MIXED .  10.00  50.00  - 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  11.00  52.50  - - 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  the  very  best 
egg  record  producing  flocks  and  guaranteed  100#  live 
arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


DISCARD  Y01IR  LEGHORN  MALES 

of  unknown  ancestry  and  buy  production  bred  Official¬ 
ly  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Out  cross  to  increase 
Size,  Vitality,  Production,  Egg  Quality.  Three  hundred 
‘200  eggers”  and  two  “300-eggers”.  Our  own  breeding. 
National  Headquarters  Superior  Egg  Quality.  Attrac¬ 
tive  Prices.  EGG  and  APPLE  FARM.  Route  R. 
Trumansburg,  New  York. 


HANSON  STRAIN  xSTlx  CHICKS 

from  large  N.  J.  Certified  Trapnested  Breeders.  Circular. 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm  Montvale,  N.  J* 


B.  W.  D.  Tested  White  Leghorns 

Cockerels  and  Baby  Chicks  from  Pedigreed  and  Certified 
Hens.  Largest  flock  of  Certified  Hens  in  State  for  two 
years.  R.  O.  P.  record  hen  307  eggs  for  year.  330  for 
laying  period.  GABRIEL’S  LEGHORN  FARM,  Odesta,  N-  *■ 


CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
free.  SC.NNTSI1IE  POULTRY  FARM.  Friendship,  New  Tor* 


PETERSIME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred.  Rocks.  B*4* 
Wh.  Lejhorns.  Catalog.  Gartsr  Hatchery,  Harri«"tur$.  >*. 
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Poultry  Tribune 

The  Big  Practical  Poultry  Magazine 

MORE  EGG  MONET !  Poultry  Tribune  shows 
you  how  to  get  eggs  when  prices  are  high; 
how  to  increase  your  flock  average.  All  about 
baby  chick  management,  feeding,  culling, 
diseases,  marketing,  etc.  Your  poul¬ 
try  reading  is  not  complete  without 
Tribune.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 

Ask  Cor  Sample  Copies 

Send  10  cents,  stamps  or  coin, 
to  cover  postage  and  we'll  send 
next  3  issues  as  an  introductory 
subscription.  Begular  price  50o 
a  year.  Order  your  trial  copies 
today.  You’ll  be  surprised. 
Poultry  Tribune,  Box  252,  Mount  Morris,  Ill. 


Prices  Slashed/1 


90C  Built  of  Calif.  Redwood,  hot 
water,  copper  tanka,  double 
“  walla,  dead  air  space,  doable 
up  glass  doors.  Jiffy  egg  turning 
trays,  shipped  set  op  ready  to  use 

and  we  pay  the  freight 

90  Egg  Size  Now  Only  .  . 

140  Egg  Size  Now  Only  .  . 

250  Egg  Size  Now  Only 

400  Egg  Size  Now  Only 


Money 

Back 

Guarantee 


400  Egg  Size  now  uniy  ■  ■  ■  43.43  _  vju«i«uico 

80  Days  Trial— Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Brooder  prices  slashed. 
Order  now  or  write  for  FreeCatalopr.  Freight  Paid  east  of  Rockies.l 

WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  CO.,  Box  42  Racine,  Wise. 


Bee-keeping 

Its  pleasures  and  profits 

Are  the  themes  of  our  excellent  and  handsome  illus¬ 
trated  magazine  for  beekeepers.  We  send  a  free  sam¬ 
ple  copy  to  all  who  write  for  it.  Ask  us  how  we  assure 
success  to  beginners  in  bee  culture. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  OULTURE 
73  Liberty  Street _ Medina,  Ohio 


CrtD  6AI  C  One  390  Cyphers- Incubator— good  eondi- 
ruil  5HLC  tion,  S30.  26  McClain  Oil  Brooders, 

S10  each.  Satisfactory  till  we  installed  Shenandoah 
System,  JPSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PINE  TREE 


A.  P.  A.  Certified  Leghorns 


For  many  years  our  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  breed¬ 
ers  have  been  mated  by  a  licensed  poultry  judge. 
Now,  they’re  certified  by  the  American  Poultry 
Association.  That  gives  you  double  assurance. 
Remember,  too,  that  you  are  dealing  with  the 
"Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  United  States”  with 
37  years’  experience  in  turning  out  better  and 
better  baby  chicks.  There’ll  be  Pullets,  too,  of 
the  same  high  quality.  Seven  lead¬ 
ing  breeds,  all  carefully  mated. 
Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

JOS.  D.  WILSON 

gyjmyy  Fonnder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


MODERN  CHICKS 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Are  profit-makers.  Barred  and  Wh.  Rox,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  He  Special 
mating  White  Leghorns  to  Pedigreed  males,  loo; 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  12c;  Assorted  ll)$e. 
100 X  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order 
from  this  ad. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  State  inspection.  100  % 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aeeociaiion 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

March  and  April  Chicks  as  Low  as  9c 

S.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  STRAIN  REDS 
8.  C.  ROCKS  S.  C.  w.  L.  TANCRF.D  and 

HEAVY  MIXED— LIGHT  MIXED  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
100X  Jive  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  9c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $14.00  Leghorns,  $12.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  Light,  $9.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95  %  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Box  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SINGLE 

COMB 

RHODE 

ISLAND 

REDS 


VIGOROUS  VERMONTERS 

State  Certified  and  B.  W.  D.  Tested 
for  nine  years.  Catalog. 

ELM  VIEW  FARM 
88  South  Street  New  Haven,  Vt. 


Chicks 


C.  O.  D.  41.00  down.  Postpaid.  1W)% 
live  arrival.  Leghorns,  $11;  White 
and  Barred,  Rocks,  Reds,  $18;  White 
and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  $14.  Larger  amounts  less. 
Good  stock.  Circular.  MAPLE  GROVE  CHICKERV,  Uipsic,  Ohio 


White  Plymouths  Exclusively 

hatching  Eggs  only,  $10—100;  600— #45.  No  Chicks. 
IIAURY  R.  COSTEN,  Waterloo  Poultry  Farm,  lTinan  Anne,  Md. 

RHIPITG  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  11c. 
T*  * "  ■  From  my  free  range  flock.  100JS  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville.  Penn!. 


sale  Pearl  Guineas,  $1.75  ea. 


R.  IiOCli 
Martinsvill 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good . . .  .$12.00@12.50 

050-1,100,  good  . 12.25(5)  12.50 

800  up,  medium  . 10.50@12.25 

Common  .  8.50(5)10.50 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  .  . .  10.00@11.75 
Common  and  medium  ....  7.50(5)10.00 

Cows,  good .  8.75@  9.75 

Common  and  medium  ....  6.75@  8.75 
Low  cutters  and  cutters.  .  4.50(5)  6.75 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef.  .  .  9.50@10.00 

Cutter,  medium  . 8.00(5)  9.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-cli..  .11.00(5)17.00 

Cull-com .  7.00(5  11 .00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-ch..  .16.00 @18.00 

Medium . 12.50(5)16.00 

Cull-com . 8.00  @12.50 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch. $10.75 @11.25 
Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-ch.  .11. 10@11. 65 
Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch..  .11.25@11.65 
Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch..  .  .10.50@11.65 

SI,  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch .  9.50@10.75 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth,  lt.  wts. .  .  9.00@  9.50 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good-ch..  .  $17.50@18.00 

92  down,  medium  . 15.50@17.50 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 10.50@15.50 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.-ch . 10.50@15.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch....  7.00@  9.50 

120-150,  med.-ch . 6.50@  9.25 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 4.00@  7.00 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbl.,  N.  Y.,  2^-in.  Kings,  $5.50 
to  $5.75;  Hubbardstons,  $5;  Va.,  2%-in. 
Delicious,  $0 ;  bu.  bskt,  N.  Y.,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.90  to  $2 ;  ungraded,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.50;  2^-in.  Kings,  $2;  Pa., 
2^-in.  Jonathans  and  Starks,  $1.50;  W. 
Va.,  21/2-in.  Rome  Beauties,  $2.  Cab¬ 
bage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  bbl.,  Danish  Seed,  $3 
to  $3.50.  Cucumbers,  Ind.,  h.h.,  box  of 
2-doz.,  fancy,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  extra  fancy, 
$4.25  to  $4.50.  Kale,  Va.,  bbl.,  $2  to 
$2.25.  Letuce,  Ohio  h.h.,  10-lb.  bskt,  $1 
to  $1.10.  Mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  poorer,  low  as  50c.  Onions,  100- 
lb.  sacks,  No.  1,  Mich.,  Ind.  and  Ohio 
yellows,  $5  to  $5.25.  Parsnips,  Ohio,  bu. 
bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.35.  Potatoes,  150-lb. 
sacks,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  Michigan 
Rurals,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  poorer,  $1.50;  N. 
Y.  and  Pa.  whites,  $1.65  to  $1.85 ;  Maine 
Gr.  Mts.,  $2  to  $2.10;  Idaho,  100-lb. 
sacks,  Russets,  $2.25.  Rutabagas,  Ca¬ 
nadian,  100-lb.  sacks,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Del.,  bu.  hamper,  No.  1 
yellows,  $1.85  to  $2.  Turnips,  bu.  bskt., 
N.  J.,  $1.35  to  $1.40. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $20.50  to  $21;  stand¬ 
ard,  $19  to  $20 ;  No.  2,  $16.50  to  $17.50 ; 
No.  3,  $14  to  $15;  No.  1  light  clover 
mixed,  $19  to  $20;  No.  2,  $16  to  $17; 
No.  1  clover  mixed,  $20.50  to  $21.50 ; 
No.  2,  $16.50  to  $17.50;  No.  1  clover, 
$24.50  to  $25.50;  No.  2,  $17  to  $19;  No. 
1  heavy  clover  mixed,  $21.50  to  $22.50 ; 
No.  1  Alfalfa,  second  cutting,  $31  to  $32  ; 
standard,  $28  to  $29;  No.  2,  $24  to  $26; 
No.  1  wheat  straw,  $12.50  to  $13 ;  No.  2, 
$11  to  $12;  No.  3,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  No. 
1  oat  straw,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  No.  2,  $10 
to  $10.50;  No.  1  rye  straw,  $14.50  to 
$15.50 ;  No.  2,  $13  to  $14. 

EGGS 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  44  to  46c ; 
browns,  43  to  45c ;  current  receipts,  40 
to  42c ;  pullet  eggs,  30  to  40c  doz. 

POULTRY 

Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  bens,  45c ; 
hog-dressed,  40c ;  live  poultry,  hens, 
heavy,  30  to  32c ;  Leghorns,  27  to  29c ; 
roosters,  18  to  20c ;  springers,  heavy,  30 
to  32c;  Leghorns,  27  to  29c;  ducks,  26 
to  30c ;  geese,  22  to  25c  lb. 


Comparative  Egg  Prices 

The  following  quotations  are  obtained 
from  government  and  commercial  reports. 
Due  to  lack  of  standardization  of  trade 
terms  throughout  the  country,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  quote  each  market  indivi¬ 
dually,  using  the  local  phraseology  in  de¬ 
scribing  egg  grades. 

Feb.  25,  1929. — New  York:  Nearby 
hennery,  whites,  closely  selected  extras, 
premium  not  included,  42  to  43c ;  browns, 
fancy  to  extra  fancy,  44c.  Philadelphia  : 
Extra  firsts,  40c;  fresh  firsts,  37^  to 
38c ;  carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh 
eggs,  in  cartons,  48  to  50c.  Boston : 
Nearby  hennery,  50  to  51c.  Providence : 
R.  I.  special,  large  size,  50  to  55c ;  near¬ 
by  fresh  large,  49  to  51c ;  nearby  fresh 
mediums,  45c.  Worcester:  Nearby,  46  to 
50c.  Hartford :  Conn,  newlaid  fancy, 
55c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  50  to  54c; 
Conn,  gathered,  42  to  45c.  Waterbury: 
Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  55c ;  Conn,  special 
No.  1,  50  to  52c ;  Conn,  extra,  45  to  50c ; 
Conn,  gathered,  42  to  45c.  Wilkes-Barre  : 
Nearby,  55  to  56c.  Buffalo:  Nearby 
fancy  grade,  48  to  50c ;  grade  A,  46  to 
48c ;  grade  C,  38  to  40c ;  at  mark,  45  to 
46c ;  pullets  at  mark,  medium,  40  to  42c. 

Feb.  23,  1929.  —  New  Haven  :  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  55c ;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
50  to  52c ;  Conn,  extra,  48  to  50c ;  Conn, 
gathered,  45  to  48c.  Bridgeport:  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  55c ;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
50  to  52c;  Conn,  extra,  50  to  52c;  Conn, 
gathered,  50c. 


If  you  must  carry  a  chip  on  your 
shoulder  get  a  job  in  a  lumber  yard, 
where  it  won’t  be  noticed. — Trotty  Veck 
Messenger. 


lUEtIMIADMN 

NETT  HOME. 
Catalog*  Just  Out/ 

Aladdin’s  latest  Free  Book  of  Homes  is  a 
revelation  to  prospective  home  builders. 
Shows  many  beautiful  new  model-home  designs 
with  prize-winning  interiors  and  floor  plans.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  in  colors  and  overflowing  with, 
interest.  Send  for  your  copy  todayl 

ALADDIN  Readi-Cut  Method 


Saves  you  $200  to  $800 

All  lumber  is  cut-to-fit  at  Mill  on  huge 

labor-saving  machines  instead  of  on  the  job  where 
labor  and  lumber  waste  costs  dearly  1  You  save  the 
difleienoe  and  get  the  finest  home  your  money  can  buy. 


TO 


$2769 


PRICES 

INCLUDE: 

All  materials  for 
a  complete  home, 
together  with  instructions  and 
plans  for  erecting.  Also  Plumbing, 
Heating,  Lighting  Equipment,  Built- 
In  Kitchen  Cabinet  and  other  mod¬ 
ernizing  features.  We  Pay  Freight. 
Aladdin’s  23  years’  success  is  proof 
that  you  can  do  the  same  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  home-builders  do  every 
year— SAVE  MONEY,  time  and  disap¬ 
pointment  by  building  an  Aladdin  home. 


Send  for  this  Beautiful 
NewFREEBook  of  Homes! 

Mail  the  coupon  today 
to  nearest  Aladdin  Office 
foryourFREE  Book  of  Model 
Homes,  Summer  Cottages 
and  Garages.  Send  NOW! 

The  Aladdin  Company 

Originators  of  the  Read! -Cut 
Sgstem  of  Home  Building 

Bay  City*  Michigan 

*■■■■** . . . ■  ■■■■■■■  imil, 

Co-  (Address  nsarest  office)  “ 
Mich.,  Wilmington,  No.  Car. 

Ore.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Can. 

“  Send  at  once,  without  obligation,  FREE  copy  of  the  S 
”  beautiful  new  Aladdin  Catalog  of  Readi-Cut  Homes,  5 
Z  Summer  Cottages  and  Garages,  No.  74». 


Z  Name- 


Z  Address- 


State- 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  411. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  country  home,  all  im¬ 
provements,  with  two  adjoining  houses,  of 
which  rent  comes  in;  beautiful  view  Hudson 
River  and  Catskill  Mountains;  all  kind  of  fruit; 
garage  for  two  cars,  about  two  acres  lawns  and 
vegetable  land;  two  chicken  houses;  five  min¬ 
utes  from  village;  near  State  road;  $9,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— A  bungalow.  Write  HARRY  ZIM 
MERMAN,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


HUDSON  Valley  farm,  140  acres,  level,  stock 
and  tools  included;  price  $6,000,  cash  $2,500, 
VERMANN,  West  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  lease,  small  farm  within  50  miles 
of  New  York;  must  be  near  water  suitable 
for  bathing.  ADVERTISER  5588,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED— A  farm  of  about  100  acres, 
on  good  road,  equipped  for  dairy  farm;  must 
be  reasonable  and  small  down  payment;  prefer¬ 
ably  Central  or  South  Jersey;  send  full  details 
in  first  letter  and  photo  if  possible.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  estate,  half  price;  superb  location,  near 
city;  good  buildings;  $3,000  cash;  fortune 
awaits  development;  lakes;  subdivision;  owner 
75,  hence  sacrifice.  BOX  41,  Highview,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Irrigated  produce  or  flower  farm; 

modern  house,  garage,  poultry  house;  $2,200 
down,  balance  to  suit.  BOX  384,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


65  ACRES,  all  tillable,  10-room  house,  barn 
chicken  houses,  furniture,  tools;  good  farm 
ing  section,  local  and  city  market.  B.  RIEBER 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  rent  or  exchange  for  town  property, 
poultry  farm  between  Morristown  and  Dover, 
N.  J.,  established  business,  all  kinds  fruit;  10 
minutes  from  town  and  school.  B.  WILLIAMS, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  135,  Dover,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 12-room  house,  all  improvements 
7  acres  land,  plenty  shade  and  fruit  trees 
high  elevation,  clear  view,  a  beautiful  property 
ALBERT  CARLSON,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 


VALUABLE  70-acre  turkey  farm,  annual  in 
come  $5,000  to  $10,000.  ADVERTISER  5591 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEST  buy  in  Jersey,  77  acres,  40  clear,  good 
farm  land,  balance  woods;  2,000  ft.  county 
road  frontage;  30  apple  trees,  spring  watered, 
wire  fenced  pasture,  good  corn  crib,  one-room 
shack,  stable,  shed,  coop,  good  truck  and  two 
large  truckloads  lumber;  $2,000  tabes  it;  terms 
if  necessary;  near  Freehold.  ADVERTISER 
5593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE— 55-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  one 
mile  from  Wolcott,  N.  Y.;  10  acres  apples, 
pears  and  smaller  fruits;  on  macadam  road; 
low  price,  easy  terms,  immediate  possession. 
P.  C.  CASE,  972  Walnut  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


46-ACRE  poultry  and  fruit  farni,  12-acre  or¬ 
chard,  buildings  for  1,000  hens,  2, 700-egg  in¬ 
cubator,  10-room  house,  furnace,  gambrel  roof, 
basement  barn,  farm  equipment.  FLOYD 
OGILSBIE,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


EAST  MORICHES,  L.  I.— Ideal  for  chicken 
farm,  southern  exposure;  7  1/3  acres,  10-room 
house  and  bath,  all  improvements;  one  block 
from  Merrick  Road  and  one  block  from  bay; 
price  $13,000;  write  for  particulars.  A.  G. 
TAYLOR,  10944  198th  Street,  Hollis,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


5-ROOM  bungalow,  all  improvements,  near  sta¬ 
tion;  $4,750,  $1,750  cash.  A.  OTT1NGER, 

134-35  174th  St.,  Springfield,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Farm  for  6  cows  and  500  hens; 

excellent  market.  ADVERTISER  6015,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 12  acres  suitable  for  poultry  or 
farming;  7-room  house,  electric  and  running 
water,  and  outer  buildings;  25  miles  from  At¬ 
lantic  City,  100  miles  from  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


23-ACRE  chicken  and  truck  farm,  best  soil, 
house  perfect  condition;  fine  place;  bathroom, 
shower,  hot  water;  near  Poughkeepsie;  sacrifice. 
ADVERTISER  6007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 75-acre  farm,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 

pleasantly  situated;  pliolo;  price  $1,700, 
FITZGERALD,  6  Spencer  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
-  -  - 

FOR  SALE — Nursery  and  dairy  farm,  190  acres, 
50  acres  devoted  to  about  12,000  evergreen 
trees,  large  house,  large  barn,  equipped  for 
modern  dairy;  price  $12,500;  near  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  Enquire  LEONARD  VANDEItBECK,  R. 
F.  D.  2,  Box  39,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  white,  prepaid, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.50;  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fine  extracted,  60-lb.  can  here,  clover, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,*  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — Pure  extracted  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  85c,  postpaid.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Clover  -  buckwheat  blend,  5  lbs.,  $1  ; 

10  lbs.,  $1.70;  postpaid  third  zone.  FRIED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  5  lbs.  white  or  buckwheat  chunk  comb, 
$1.10,  delivered  third  zone;  not  prepaid,  12  sec¬ 
tions  fancy  buckwheat  comb,  $2.40;  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE — Butter  worker,  new;  exchange  or 
sell.  MRS.  HOWARD  HOLSINGER,  Denton, 
Md. 


WANTED — Good  home  in  Connecticut  for  an 
older  school  boy.  Apply  to  us;  BUREAU  OF 
CHILD  WELFARE,  171  Capitol  Avenue,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  or  265  Church  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  or  257  Main  Street,  Norwich,  Conn. 


SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma,  refreshing  in  the  sick  room 
and  shut  ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweetheart  and 
friend;  cretonne  cover,  ‘J%  lbs.,  $1.25,  postage 
paid,  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GOING  TO  BUILD?  Set  of  gang  molds  for  200 
concrete  blocks  for  sale;  make  your  own 
poured,  interlocking  blocks  for  your  next  new 
farm  building  and  forget  about  fires;  details 
gladly  sent;  no  further  use,  must  have  room  at 
once,  a  bargain.  E.  E.  BURBANK,  Box  16, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO — Virginia  Gold  Leaf;  smoking,  chew¬ 
ing;  mild,  mellow,  like  rare  old  wine;  5  lbs., 
$1;  12  lbs.,  $2;  pay  postman.  BELMONT 

FARMS,  Chatham,  Va. 


BOCA  CEIGA  Brand,  Valencia  orunges,  Marsh 
Seedless  grapefruit,  now  tree  ripe;  express 
shipment  direct,  3-4  days;  special  selected  qual¬ 
ity  or  best  commercial  pack;  for  complete  list, 
address  BOCA  CEIGA  GROVE,  Box  848,  Clear¬ 
water,  Fla. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.50  gallon,  delivered  in 
the  fourth  zone.  CLARK  L.  BRIGHT,  Bloom- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  slightly  used  two-spring  milk 
wagon,  weight  975  lbs.  ROSCOE  P.  HAD¬ 
LEY,  Elm  St.,  Blaekstone,  Mass. 


WANTED — Mount  Gilead  sprayer,  Fig.  3478, 
100  gallon  capacity,  also  Fairbanks-Morse  elec¬ 
tric  water  system.  0.  J.  CLEE,  Yardley,  Pa. 


MAPLE  products  direct  from  the  sugar  bush: 

first  run  syrup,  $2.75  gallon;  maplenut  fudge, 
75c  lb.;  maple  cream,  2-lb.  tin,  $1.25;  4-lb.  tin, 
$2.40,  not  prepaid;  price  list  ready.  OAKLAND 
FARM,  Route  2,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Electric  light  plant,  10  II. P.  Fair¬ 
banks-Morse  delsel  oil  engine,  5  kilowat  gen¬ 
erator,  switchboard;  price  $600;  used  three 
months.  MAX  KLUEGEL,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  fine 
clover  mixed,  $5.25  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  Hall  mechanical  egg  turner 
trays,  good  condition,  used  two  seasons,  good 
as  new;  price  $2.50  each;  hold  165  eggs.  LONG 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt  2,  Watervliet, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  buckwheat  or  blend  of  buck¬ 
wheat  and  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  75  cts:  4  pails, 
$2.75;  12  palls,  $7.50,  postage  prepaid;  60-lb. 
can,  here,  $5.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure,  fine,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  90c,  $1.70  prepaid  third 

zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  merchandise  stock  for  sale  or  ex¬ 
change.  205  RAILROAD  AVE.,  Marion,  Va. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Receipts  of  produce  from  the  Southern 
States  are  increasing  as  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son  is  advancing  and  storage  stocks  are 
gradually  being  replaced.  Florida  is  now 
shipping  strawberries,  snap  beans,  cab¬ 
bage,  celery,  lettuce,  peppers  and  toma¬ 
toes.  California  is  shipping  artichokes, 
Brussels  sprouts,  carrots,  cauliflower,  cel¬ 
ery,  lettuce  and  parsley.  Beets,  carrots, 
cabbage  and  other  truck  crops  are  being 
shipped  from  Texas.  Shipments  of  broc¬ 
coli,  collat'd,  kale  and  turnip  tops  are  re¬ 
ported  from  Virginia.  Before  long  the 
first  shipments  of  white  potatoes  will  be 
reported  from  Florida,  as  well  as  aspara¬ 
gus  from  California  and  South  Carolina. 
Trading  in  the  apple  market  continues 
to  center  on  fancy  stock,  the  market  for 
which  holds  steady.  Ordinary  and  poorer 
finality  marks  move  slowly,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is- dull.  Pennsylvania  Staymans,  2%- 
in.  and  up  sold  for  $4  to  $4.50  per  bar¬ 
rel,  with  some  scalded  offerings  as^  low 
as  $3.  Good  quality  Virginia  Yorks 
brought  up  to  $5  per  barrel  for  large-size 
fruit.  A  few  sales  of  New  York  It.  I. 
Greenings  were  quoted  at  .$5.50.  De¬ 
licious,  Romes  and  Staymans  ranged 
from  .$1.25  to  $1.75  per  bushel,  with  a 
few  fancy  Staymans  and  Delicious  up  to 
$2  Yorks  brought  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
Various  varieties  of  nearby  apples  in  %- 
bu.  baskets  sold  from  50c  to  $1.  Mush¬ 
rooms  were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt  and 
the  market  was  slightly  weaker  toward 
the  close.  Prices  ranged  mostly  from 
40c  to  $1  per  3-lb.  basket,  with  a  few 
fancy  whites  up  to  $1.15.  Nearby  beets 
were  in  light  supply,  and  the  market  was 
generally  steady,  with  most  sales  quoted 
at  00c  ‘to  $1  a  %-bu.  basket.  Carrots 
were  steady  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  %-bu. 
basket.  New  bunched  bushels  of  both 
beets  and  carrots  from  Texas  sold  mostly 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  The  market  for  old  cab¬ 
bage  was  dull,  with  New  York  sacked  per 
liundred-weiglit  Danish  selling  at  $2  to 
$2.25,  poorer  down  to  $1.50.  New  cab¬ 
bage  from  Florida  brought  mostly  $1  to 
$1.25.  Turnips  were  slow  and  sold  at  20 
to  40c  per  %-bu.  basket.  Rutabagas  met 
a  fairly  active  demand  at  $2  to  $2.50  per 
100-lb.  sack.  Turnip  tops  from  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  made  their  first  appearance  of 
the  season  and  brought  $1.25  to  $1.75  a 
bushel.  Broccoli  from  Norfolk  ranged 
from  $1  to  $1.25,  with  poorer  down  to 
90c.  Leeks  and  hothouse  radishes  brought 
mostly  3  to  5c  per  bunch.  The  market 
on  fancy  offerings  of  onions  was  steady 
to  firm,'  but  ordinary  quality  was  dull. 
New  York,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  medium  to  large,  brought  $4.50  to 
$5,  few  up  to  $5.50.  Most  offerings  from 
Massachusetts  were  of  ordinary  quality 
and  sold  at  $3  to  $4  per  100-lb.  sack. 
Ohio,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  brought 
mostly  $4.75  to  $5.25.  Trading  on  the 
sweet*  potato  market  was  limited,  and  the 
market  was  generally  quiet.  New  Jersey 
yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1  sold  mostly  $1  to 
$1.25  per  %-bu.  basket,  and  reds  from 
$1.10  to  $1.35,  with  a  few  fancy  reds  up 
to  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  bushel  yellows  were  quoted  at  $1.40 
to  $1.65,  and  yams  at  $1.25  to  $1.50.  The 
white  potato  market  continues  very  drag- 
gy,  with  trading  slow  and  demand  limi¬ 
ted.  Supplies  have  been  rather  liberal 
and  prices  have  been  barely  steady.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Round  Whites  brought  $1.40  to 
$1.50  for  120-lb.  sacks,  with  poorer  low  as 
$1.15.  Idaho  Russets  sold  at  $2.25  to 
$2.35  per  100-lb.  sack.  New  Jersey  Red¬ 
skins  in  %-bu.  baskets  ranged  from  40  ^to 
45c,  and  100-lb.  sacks  from  $1.25  to  $1.30. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  very  sensitive 
for  the  past  few  days,  and  values  have 
been  hard  to  determine.  The  situation 
lias  been  more  or  less  psychological,  with 
buyers  lacking  confidence  and  operating 
verv  cautiously.  Receipts  have  not  been 
heaVy,  but  the  anticipated  increase  in 
the  supply  from  western  points,  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  moderate,  has 
caused  a  nervous  tension  in  the  market. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  brought  from  40  to 
SOcLwith  most  sales  at  40c  at  the  close. 
Fresh  firsts  also  broke  toward  the  close, 
and  sold  at  38  to  40c.  Carefully  selected 
and  candled  eggs  in  cases  declined  to  46 
to  48c,  compared  with  53  to  55c  the  week 
previous.  Fancy  eggs  in  cartons  brought 
50  to  52e. 

Trading  in  the  live  poultry  market  was 
light,  and  the  market  was  quiet  except 
for  fancy  small-sized  fowl.  Large,  heavy 
stock  was  dull.  Colored  fowl  sold  from 
30  to  31c,  with  heavier  birds  mostly  at 
29c.  Smooth-legged  chickens  were  scarce 
and  firm,  with  soft-meated  offerings 
quoted  at  34  to  37c.  Broilers  were  steady 
at  40  to  43c  for  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Dressed  fowl  were  in  light  supply,  and 
firm  under  a  fairly  active  demand.  Fancy 
fresh-killed  fowls  weighing  4  to  6  lbs. 
brought  33  to  35c.  Chickens  were  mostly 
staggy  and  the  market  was  irregular, 
with  fancy  bringing  27  to  30c.  Ducks 
and  geese  were  quiet  at  steady  prices. 
Fancy  ducks  brought  24  to  26c.  with 
average  quality  at  20  to  22c,  and  geese 
ranged  from  20  to  25c  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  good  quality  was  generally  firm 
and  met  a  fairly  good  demand,  but  under¬ 
grades  continued  slow  and  irregular  in 


value.  No.  2  Timothy  and  best  clover 
mixed  were  quoted  at  $18  to  $18.50  per 
ton.  Straw  was  in  moderate  receipt  and 
the  market  steady.  Straight  rye  brought 
$20  to  $22,  wheat  straw  at  $15  to  $16, 
and  oat  straw  at  $14  to  $15  per  ton. 

w.  w.  o. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmer’s  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  48c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  53c ;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  mini¬ 
mum  weight  all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  35c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  13c ; 
beets,  lb.,  4c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  old  cabbage,  lb., 
3%c ;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c ;  new  car¬ 
rots,  bcli,  5c;  celery,  3  bclis,  25c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  12%c;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  pt.,  15c ;  horseradish  root,  lb., 
10c ;  leek,  bch,  5c ;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head, 
10c;  onions,  pk.,  30c;  potatoes,  bu.,  85c; 
parsley,  bch,  10c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30 ; 
radishes,  bch,  5c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  Hub- 
hard  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
33c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  33c. 

Live  Poultry — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh 
ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c  ;  shoulder  roast 
pork,  lb.,  26c;  hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  45c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  15c; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  25  to  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  36c ;  dressed,  lb.,  40 
to  45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  Leg¬ 
horns,  28  to  32c ;  heavy,  30  to  36c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
40  to  45c ;  dressed,  lb..  55  to  60c ;  butter, 
lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  45  to  50c ;  grade  A, 
$13  to  $14  ;  fancy,  white,  $14.50 ;  unclas¬ 
sified,  $11  to  $12 ;  retail,  45  to  50c ;  pul¬ 
let  eggs,  doz.,  35  to  40c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
$1 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  7  to  11c ;  cabbage,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25  ;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
celery,  doz.  bclis,  75  to  90c ;  honey,  qt., 
60  to  75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce,  crate,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2 ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $3 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bclis,  75c ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  65  to  75c ; 
squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  endive,  doz.,  75c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $4;  pears, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $12  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu..  new,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ; 
pork,  light,  lb.,  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  12c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Feb.  26. — Pi’oduce  prices  are  mostly 
steady.  Better  quality  apples  are  holding 
up  firmly. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  prints,  55  to  56c; 
tubs,  53  to  54c ;  firsts,  48  to  51c.  Cheese, 
steady  ;  new  daisies,  longhorn,  26  to  27c ; 
brick,  27  to  2Sc ;  new  flats,  2S  to  _  29c ; 
limburger,  32  to  33c;  brick,  Swiss,  34  to 
35c.  Eggs,  steady ;  nearby  fancy,  48  to 
49c ;  grade  A,  46  to  48c ;  grade  B,  46 
to  47c ;  grade  C,  34  to  38c ;  pullets’,  36  to 
38c ;  unclassified,  41  to  45c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  steady ;  fowls,  29  to 
36c;  old  roosters,  24  to  2Sc ;  chickens,  37 
to  43c ;  ducks,  25  to  30c ;  geese,  25  to 
26c ;  turkeys,  25  to  35c ;  capons,  40 
to  48c.  Live  poultry  steady ;  fowls,  29  to 
32c;  old  roosters,  20  to  21c;  springers, 
30  to  33c ;  ducks,  29  to  30c ;  geese,  24  to 
25c  ;  turkeys,  25  to  35c ;  capons,  36  to  38c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples  steady ; 
Russet,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35  ;  Ilubbardson, 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  Twenty  Ounce,  $1  to  $1.75 ; 
Wealthy,  Greening,  $1  to  $2;  Baldwin, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  King,  $1.40  to  $2;  Spit- 
zenberg,  $1.25  to  $2.50 ;  Northern  Spy, 
$1.50  to  $2.65;  McIntosh,  $1.50  to  $3.25; 
Rome  Beauty,  western,  box,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  Jonathan,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Deli¬ 
cious,  $3  to  $3.75.  Potatoes  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  25  to  70c ;  150-lb.  sack, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12  to 
$12.50;  sweets,  Md.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans  firm ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $9.50;  pea,  medium,  $11  to 
$11.50;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $13.50 
to  $14.  Onions  firm ;  home-grown,  bu. 
$3.25  to  $3.75 ;  100-lb.  sack.  $5.25  to  $6 ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb. 
box.  $3.75  to  $4 ;  grapes,  Cal.  Emperor, 
lug.  $1.65  to  $2.25;  oranges,  Cal.,  box, 
$3.25  to  $6;  Fla.,  $3.25  to  $4.50;  pears, 


Wash.,  box,  $4.50;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt., 
35  to  40c. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  box.  $4 
to  $4.75;  beans,  Fla.,  hpr.,  $2.50  to  $5; 
beets,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.25;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  30  to  35c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.50 ; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  cauliflower, 
Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.50 ;  celery,  doz., 
60  to  90c ;  cucumbers,  box,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
eggplant,  Cuba,  crate,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  en¬ 
dive,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt., 
60  to  65c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  oyster-plant,  doz.  bclis.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
parsley,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  par¬ 
snips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  peas,  Mex.,  crate, 
$5.75  to  $6 ;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $7  to 
$7.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  18  to  30c ; 
rhubarb,  5-lb.  box,  75  to  90c;  spinach, 
Tex.,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  squash,  bu.,  50  to 
65c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75: 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.30;  watercress, 
doz.  bchs.,  25  to  40c. 

Sweets. — Honey  steady  ;  clover,  case, 
$3.50  to  $4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple 
syrup  steady ;  light,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
dark,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay  steady ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12.50  to 
$15 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $35 ;  standard  middlings,  $35 ; 
red  dog,  $40 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent,  $46 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $58 ; 
hominy,  $39;  oatfeed,  $19.25.  C.  H.  B. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


February  28,  1929. 

March :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  . 

$0.50%  @$0.51 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.50 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.48 

@ 

.49% 

Seconds  . 

.46  %@ 

.47% 

Lower  grades . 

.45 

@ 

.46 

Ladles  . 

.34 

@ 

.37% 

Packing  stock . 

.29 

@ 

.31 

Renovated  . 

.42%  @ 

.43 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.52 

@ 

.52% 

Extra  . 

.51 

@ 

•51% 

Firsts . 

.48%  @ 

.50% 

Seconds  . 

.47 

@ 

.48 

Centralized  . 

.45 

@ 

.49 

CHEESE 

State,  flat,  June  special. .$0.27% @$0.29 

Fresh,  fancy  . . 

.24%  @ 

.25 

Wis..  flats,  held  . 

.26 

@ 

.27 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.24 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy  white... 

$0.45 

@$0.46 

.43 

@ 

.44 

Average  extras  . 

.42 

@ 

.43 

Extra  firsts . 

.40 

@ 

.41 

Pacific  Coast,  white.... 

.40 

@ 

.44 

Mixed  colors, 

Best,  nearby . 

.45 

@ 

.46 

Gathered,  best . 

.43 

@ 

.44 

Common  to  good  .  . .  . 

.29 

@ 

.35 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

. 40  @  .50 

. 20 @  .28 

. 24  @  .35 

Geese  . 

. 18@  .25 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs. 

each .  .  .46 @  .53 

Mixed  weights  .  .  .  . 

. 35  @  .43 

Turkeys,  dry,  toms  .  . 

. 41  @  .44 

Hens  . 

. 36 @  .40 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . . . 

. 60  @  .70 

Culls  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . $0.28@$0.31 


Chickens  . 

. 30  @ 

.36 

Roosters  . 

>•••••■«••• 

.20 

Ducks  . 

. 20  @ 

.28 

. 20  @ 

.22 

Capons  . 

. 35  @ 

.42 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 23  @ 

.28 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs. 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . . 
Common  to  g 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


. $11.50@12.00 

.  7.50 @  9.50 

. 8.00(5)  8.50 

. 18.00(5>19.00 

ood . 10.00(5)14.00 

. .  5.00@  7.00 

. 14.00(5)16.25 

. 10.50(5)11.15 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . 

Good  to  prime . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  lull.,  each  . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


$0.21@$0.23 
.17(5)  .20 

.13  @  .16 

8.00  (5)14.00 
20.50(522.00 
15.50(5)10.00 
16.00(518.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.;>0 

Maine,  150  lbs .  1.75@  2.10 

State,  150  lbs .  1.75(5)  1.85 

Idaho,  bu.  box  .  2.50(5)  2.85 

Bermuda,  bbl . 7.00(5)  9.50 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt .  1.00@  3.25 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . $1.75  @$2.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .27 

Carrots,  bu .  1.50(5  2.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00 @  2.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 75(5  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.50@  7.00 

Dandelion,  Tex.,  bu .  1.25@  1.50 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.  .12.00 @14.00 
Lettuce,  bu . .  1.00 @  4.75 


March  9,  1929 

Onions,  100  lbs . 3.50@  5.50 

Parsley,  bu . 1.00(5:  1.50 

Parsnips,  bu .  1.25(5  1.75 

Peas,  bu . 2.00@  6.25 

Peppers,  bu . 2.50@  3.25 

Radishes,  bu . 2.25(5:  3.50 

Spinach,  bu . 60@  1.00 

Squash,  new,  bu . 3.00(5:  4.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50(5:  5.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate .  1.75@  2.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.50@  1.75 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $12.75@13.00 

Pea  . 11.00@11.50 

Red  kidney .  8.75@  9.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $5.25@$6.50 

McIntosh  . 11.00@T2.00 

Greening  .  6.50@  8.00 

Spy  .  7.00 @  S.00 

Pears,  bbl .  1.50(5:  5.50 

Cranberries,  14  bbl . 3.00@  4.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 20@  .30 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $20.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  23.00@25.00 

No.  3 . 15.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@26.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring.  .  .$1.47% 

No.  2  red .  1.60% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.15 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 63 

Barley  . S2 

Rye  . . . . .  1.26 14 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.57' @  .58 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65@  .70 

Gathered  . 50@  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 30@  .35 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40@  .45 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 10 @  .20 


Baltimore  Markets 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Apples,  bu. 
bskt.,  W.  Md.  and  Pa.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2 14- 
in.  up,  Delicious,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  ungraded, 
2%-in.  up,  Delicious,  $1.75;  Yorks,  II. 
S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.40  to  $1.60; 
Romes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2% -in.  up,  $1.90  to 
$2.  Cabbage,  N.  Y.,  100-lb.  sacks,  Dan¬ 
ish  type,  med.  size,  mostly  $2.25.  Kale, 
Va.,  bbls.,  Scotch,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  mostly 
$2.  Onions,  Micli  and  Ind.,  50-lb.  sacks, 
yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  med  to  large  size, 
mostly  $2.75 ;  Ind.,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  $5.50 ;  Mass.,  100-lb. 
sacks,  yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  med.  size,  fair 
quality,  some  frozen,  $3  to  $3.50.  Pota¬ 
toes,  Maine,  150-lb.  sacks,  Cr.  Mts.,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  $2  to  $2.10;  poorly  graded, 
$1.90;  N.  Y.,  150-lb.  sacks.  Round 

Whites,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.75  to  $1.80;  Pa., 
100-lb  sacks,  Round  Whites,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  poorly  graded,  $1  to 
$1.15.  Sweet  potatoes,  E.  S.  Va.,  bbls., 
yellows,  IT.  S.  No.  1.  $3  to  $3.50;  poorly 
graded,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  white  yams,  med. 
size,  $3.50 ;  med.  to  large  size,  some  rough, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  E.  S.  Md.,  bu.  hampers,  yel¬ 
lows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  few 
fancy  higher ;  poorly  graded,  $1  to  $1.25. 
Turnips,  nearby,  14-qt.  hamper,  40  to  60c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  fresh  gathered,  firsts, 
39c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  old,  heavy, 
28  to  29c ;  medium  size,  29  to  30c ;  Leg¬ 
horns,  27  to  29c ;  young,  colored,  as  to 
size,  36  to  38c ;  broilers,  38  to  42c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  young,  9-lb.  and  over,  hens,  42c  ; 
gobblers,  35  to  36c ;  old  toms,  30c ;  ca¬ 
pons,  7-lb.  and  over,  40  to  42c;  slips  and 
smaller,  33  to  36c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  qt.,  7  to 
8c ;  cows,  fresh,  milk,  each,  $125  to  $175 ; 
beef  cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $10  to  $12; 
calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs.,  $18  to  $20 ; 
calves,  common  to  good,  100  lbs.,  $10  to 
$15;  pork,  heavy,  dressed,  100  lbs.,  $S.50 
to  $10 ;  pork,  light,  dressed,  100  lbs.,  $11 
to  $12.50 ;  fowls,  fancy,  live,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  roasting  chickens,  live,  lb.,  32  to 
35c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  40  to  45c; 
apples,  Baldwin,  bbl..  $2.75  to  $3;  North¬ 
ern  Spv.  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  potatoes,  120- 
lb.  bag,*  $1 .85  to  $2. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized, 
qt.,  14c ;  special,  qt.,  18c ;  from  chain 
stores,  bottled,  11  to  13c;  butter,  dairy, 
farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  53  to  57c;  cut  from  tub, 
lb.,  49  to  52c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  4 J 
to  53c;  cheese,  lb..  25  to  30c;  fowls, 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  roasting  chickens, 
lb.,  50  to  55c ;  lamb,  forequarters,  lb.,  23 
to  30c ;  chops,  lb.,  60  to  65c ;  veal  roasts, 
lb.,  35  to  40c ;  chops,  lb.,  45  to  60c ;  pork 
roasts,  lb.,  25  to  32c ;  chops,  lb.,  25  to 
35c;  sausage  meat,  lb.,  23  to  25e ;  pota¬ 
toes,  pk.,  25  to  30c ;  apples,  Baldwins,  o 
lbs.,  25c;  Winesaps  and  Spys,  3  lbs..  35c; 
onions,  3  lbs.,  25  to  29c ;  carrots,  bch., 
10c;  celery,  bch,  20c:  ripe  tomatoes,  lb., 
29c ;  new  beets,  bch,  10c :  fresh  green 
peas,  lb..  29c :  parsnips,  3  lbs.,  29c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  7  lbs.,  25c ;  fresh  spinach,  3  lbs., 
25  to  29c;  radishes.  2  bchs,  15c;  lettuce, 
head.  10  to  15c;  mushrooms,  lb.,  60  to 
65c;  cauliflower,  head.  35  to  40c. 
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100%  Live  Arrival 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg.. 

Everlay  Brown  Leg - 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks.. 

White  Rocks .  14 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds .  14 

Black  Minorcas  .  14 

Mixed  Chicks  .  9 

Onr  hreeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc- 
Our  Dreeatr  ^  THE  h£N  that  LaYS  Is  the  hex 

aw  that  PAYS.  Write  for  literature. 

O 


100 

500 

1000 

$12 

$57.50 

$1  10 

12 

57.50 

1  10 

14 

67.50 

130 

14 

67.50 

130 

14 

67.50 

130 

14 

67.50 

130 

9 

42.50 

80 

CHIX  Box  R 


_ N  THAT  LAYS  IS  Til J 

THAT  FAYS.  Write  for  literature. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Richfield,  Pa. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeders  selected  and  leg  banded 
by  men  trained  by  Ohio  Poultry 
'  Improvement  Association  and  au¬ 
thorized  accredited  inspectors. 
Leghorns,  12c  each.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy¬ 
andottes,  14c  each.  Light  Brahmas,  18c 
each.  Write  for  catalogue  and  special 
price  on  300  or  more— Box  112. 

THE  WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO 
WHARTON, 
OHIO 


200,000  Chicks — 1929 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY 

Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigor,  ns 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Balled  Plymouth  Rocks... 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _ 

.  ■  ,  Breed.. 

Broiler  Chicks |  L  Bree(j 
Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  THE  VALLEY  JIATCHEKY,  lloi 
Y,  K.  No.  1,  Richfield,  Henna. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.60 

$110 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

8.00 

15.00 

75.00 

5.50 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

5.00 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Quality  Baby  Chicks  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

APRIL  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $14.00  per  100 

Barred  Hocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  .  16.00  per  100 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyaudottes, Buff  Orpingtons.,  is. 00  per  100 
March  $2  more;  May  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom  hatch- 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs. 
.Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10c  Light  and  Heavy  12c, 
All  Heavy  14c.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  liusk  v 
(  hicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.;  Send  for  folder.  6CIIOENIIOUV8 
HiTCIIERY, 349  Main  St., Hackensack. N.  J.  Phone  1603  or  1604 


BABY  CHICKS 

50  100  500  1000  =  g 

..  »  ..  ,  .a  PA  * ,  J  AA  ae-r  -a  aion  a.  —  j? 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

w  C 

R.  I.  Reds . 

$7  60 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$180 

“  i  £ 

B.  Rocks..  . 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

180 

"2 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

6.60 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

"  to  -g 

Heavy  Mixed . 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

£  H  k 

White  Rocks . 

8.50 

16.00 

77.60 

£  A  z 

Buff  Orpingtons... 

8.50 

16.00 

77.60 

>.  Q. 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm 

flocks. 

100% 

live  de- 

livery  guaranteed. 

Will  shipC.  0. 1).  or  cash  with  order. 

Monroe  Hatchery, 

Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BRAMBLE’S 

QuVutyCHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  Wyandottes, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed 

Immediate  delivery— Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


BABY  CHUCKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C  W  L.Wyckoff  Strain  S3. 50  SB. 50  512.00  S57.50  $110 
S.  C.  Brown  ieuhorus  -  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S  C.  Hocks  ami  Reds  -  -  4.00  7.50  14  00  67.50  130 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpinutons  -  ■  4.00  7  50  14.00  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  3.00  5.00  9  00  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD, PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black 
i  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred!  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  8-  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid:  KM)%  live  delivery 
guaranteed  at  5  16.00  per  10O;  $47.00 
per  300;  $77.00  per  500;  SI  SO  per  1000, 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  3ox  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

„  Ship  C-  O.  D.  25  SO  100 

S  '  White  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.25  $12 

8.  <  Iiari  ed  Ply  mouth  Rocks  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks  ,  2.75  5.25  lO 

Leghorn  chicks  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records 
o.  291  300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100% 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.yf.  Amig  &  Son  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRON  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
)  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  any  week  after 

-  Feb.  11th.  at  $16  per  100,  $77  per  500, 

SI  60  per  1000.  100#  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Kiel  nteltersv  Mle,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25  50  100  500  h 

$3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $ 
3.75  7.25  14  67.50 

3.25  6.50  12  57.50 

2.50  4.75  9  42.50 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHE 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield, 


S.C.W.  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 


Baby  Chicks 

OJ  .  ..  . 


8.  C.  White  Leg! 
*12.50  per  100. 

■U  „„  -  Red,  *16.00  pe 

24  >  ears  shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Free  delivery. 

RAIsy  CHICKEN  FARM  ON-1IU1HSON 
1  hone  4FI4  StantHiurg,  ’ 


Chicks  on  Concrete  Runs 

We  have  been  raising  several  hundred 
chickens  each  year  for  seven  or  eight 
years  on  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  as 
our  other  land  is  not  conveniently  situ¬ 
ated  for  the  purpose.  Our  brooder  houses 
are  rather  old  cumbersome  buildings  with 
cement  floors,  and  we  are  unable  to  move 
them  to  a  different  part  of  the  run.  The 
result  is  we  have  had  more  or  less  white 
diarrhoea,  coccidiosis  and  intestinal 
worms.  We  wish  to  learn  more  about 
these  outside  cement  platforms  for  runs 
in  front  of  brooder  houses?  How  large 
should  one  he  for  400  or  500  chicks? 
Should  they  be  level  or  slanting?  Should 
there  be  a  2x4  at  the  edge  to  fasten 
fencing  to?  Should  they  be  kept  bare  or 
covered  with  litter?  How  long  is  it  safe 
to  keep  chickens  coniined  to  them?  Is 
there  any  need  of  having  a  roof  over 
them?  h.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

Concrete  runs  outside  of  the  brooder 
house  are  a  comparatively  new  addition 
to  poultry  farm  equipment  but  are  com¬ 
ing  into  use  because  of  several  advan¬ 
tages.  They  enable  one  to  use  a  brooder- 
house  without  danger  from  contaminated 
soil  near  them,  save  the  labor  of  moving 
portable  buildings  and  make  it  possible 
to  keep  the  chicks  near  the  dwelling  or 
barns.  As  they  do  not  have  to  bear 
heavy  weights,  a  two-inch  thickness  of 
concrete  is  sufficient,  except  at  the  edges, 
where  double  that  thickness  is  needed  to 
prevent  breaking. 

They  should  be  smooth  for  easy  clean¬ 
ing,  have  a  slope  for  drainage,  two  or 
three  inches,  according  to  size,  and  need 
not  be  roofed.  They,  of  course,  may  be 
of  any  desired  size,  so  that  they  give  an 
ample  outside  run,  preferably  not  less 
than  that  required  inside  for  the  same 
number  of  chicks.  They  may  have  per¬ 
manent  fejices  or  movable  wire  covered 
frames  to  set  upon  the  concrete.  Mov¬ 
able  frames  will  facilitate  cleaning*.  They 
may  be  lightly  covered  with  sand,  loam 
or  litter,  though  the  essential  thing  is 
that  they  be  kept  clean  to  prevent  infec¬ 
tion  from  droppings  picked  up  by  the 
chicks  running  upon  them.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  definite  limit  to  the  length  of  time 
that  chicks  may  be  safely  confined  to 
these  runs.  Chicks  and  mature  fowls  are 
kept  in  smaller  quarters  nowadays  than 
formerly,  the  requirements  of  sanitation 
being  better  understood.  It  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  safe  to  keep  chicks  so  confined  as 
long  as  they  would  be  in  any  enclosure 
where  contamination  of  the  soil  could  be 
avoided,  or  until  they  are  ready  to  go  on 
range.  m.  b.  d. 


All-Mash  Poultry  Feeding 

Within  a  couple  of  weeks  I  shall  be 
brooding  a  thousand  Leghorn  chicks.  As 
I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  poultry  an¬ 
swers  for  many  years,  your  advice  on 
the  following  question  will  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  :  I  have  tried  various  commer¬ 
cial  feeds  but  this  year  am  thinking  of 
using  an  all-mash  ration  until  laying  age. 
Is  it  advisable  to  feed  such  a  ration  or 
would  a  mash  requiring  a  scratch  feed  be 
better  ?  e.  a.  m. 

New  York. 

The  rearing  of  chicks  to  maturity  on 
an  all-mash  ration  is  a  rather  new  ven¬ 
ture  in  poultry  keeping  and  we  shall 
have  to  take  the  word  of  those  who  have 
tried  it  as  to  its  value.  This  system  has 
been  developed  and  advocated  by  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at 
Wooster,  and  is  fully  described  in  a  bul¬ 
letin  issued  by  this  station.  They  state 
that  they  have  found  the  method  success¬ 
ful  on  their  experimental  farm  and 
equally  so  in  the  hands  of  other  poultry- 
men  of  the  State.  Some  other  stations, 
where  it  has  been  tried,  discount  these 
claims  somewhat.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  plan  and 
the  results  at  the  Ohio  station  should  be 
sufficient  to  give  warrant  for  trying  is 
out. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  teaching 
of  poultry  experts  over  a  considerable 
period  of  years  have  learned  that  there  is 
little  that  can  be  considered  as  absolutely 
fixed,  even  in  the  seemingly  fundamental 
principles  of  feeding  and  care.  Revolu¬ 
tionary  findings  are  apt  at  any  time  to 
upset  long  accepted  practices.  The  all¬ 
mash  ration  should  not  have  scratch 
grains  added  to  it,  since  it  combines  in  it¬ 
self  both  the  scratch  and  the  mash  and 
the  addition  of  more  scratch  grain  would 
unbalance  it.  That  is,  it  would  change 
the  proportion  of  protein  foods  to  the 
other  ingredients  and  presumably  lessen 
its  value.  An  all-mash  mash  should  be 
more  coarsely  ground  than  other  mashes, 
to  make  it  more  palatable.  M.  B,  D. 
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Attention  Chick  Buyers! 

YOUR  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  your  family  depend  on  the  kind  of  chicks  that  you 
brood  this  spring. 

Whether  you  are  an  old-timer  or  just  starting  you  must  know  that  the  public  is  turning 
from  the  hatchery  that  gathers  eggs  from  outside  sources;  and  the  people  are  coming  to 
the  real  breeder  who  sells  only  his  own  stock 

Indian  Head  Stock  has  been  bred  and  selected  and  trap-nested  for  twelve  years  and 
Indian  Head  Poultry  Farm  does  not  at  any  time  buy  up  outside  hatching  eggs.  Our  eggs 
are  selected  for  size  and  tinted  eggs  are  never  used;  they  are  incubated  under  systems  of 
positive  control  and  are  watched  over  by  day  and  by  night  by  skilled  and  loyal  workers. 

We  NEVER  breed  from  pullets  but  only  from  big  healthy  liens  that,  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  and  that  are  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels  from  better  than  200-egg  hens.  With 
this  stock  and  our  printed  complete  system  for  care  of  the  chicks  your  success  is  assured 
if  you  faithfully  follow  our  methods. 

In  addition  to  the  quality  of  our  stock  you  get  honest,  dependable,  square  treatment  that 
will  make  you  want  our  chicks  year  after  year.  Further  information  and  prices  together 
with  our  big  new  catalog  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  your  letter  stating  wliat  you 
want  and  when.  S.  C.  White  leghorns  Only. 

J  INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  220  N.  Main  St.,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 
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MAGIC  BROODER  Great  Fuel  Saver 


Superior  Equipment  for  Chick  Raising 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Double  Heat  control,  gas  chamber,  coal  feed,  non-elog- 
ging  grates — insure  pure  air  and  even  temperature, 
thus  producing  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Extra  rigid 
deflector  spreads  heat  evenly. 

Giant  Magic  unequalled  (or  raising  broilers. 

EVERY  BROODER  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  free  catalogue  giving 
full  description,  also  our  Im¬ 
proved  Roof  Pipe  which  catches 
condensation  above  roof.  Hade  to  take  either  3 
in.  or  4  in.  pipe  from  brooder  at  same  price. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 

301  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


:  a¥oDrAY  BARRED  ROCK 


have  been  laying  their  way  into  popularity.  “Parks  Strain,”  the  strain  of  quality 
protected  by  II.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America’s  oldest  and  greatest,  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  Eggs  and 
standard  qualities  since  1889.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World’s  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

If  you  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you’ll  aet  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early. 

Remember  I  personally  select  and  mate  every  individual  from  whish  we  sell  eggs  or  chicks. 

Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations  of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Ebb*  tor 
Hatching  packed  in  our  scientific  way  will  travel  safely  most  unywhere.  Day  Old  Chicks— We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  full  count  up  to  72  hours  journey.  Before  buying  anywhere  get  our  free  catalog  and  latest  prices. 
J.  \V.  PARKS  A  SONS  Bos  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


■■ 
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3,500  breeders,  all  free  from  B.W.  D.  Leading  all  heavy  breeds  at  Storrs. 
Average  production  last  year  at  Vineland,  243  eggs  per  bird.  Get  my  new 
circular  and  learn  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  Rocks. 

HATCHING  EGGS  and  CHICKS  K&V.mfS 

bred  for  profit.  Pedigree  matings  unsurpassed.  Every  egg  laid  by  ray  own 
birds  here  on  my  own  plant.  Every  chick  from  my  own  eggs.  “The  In. 
vincible  Rocks  of  New  England.”  Please  mention  this  paper. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  West  Concord,  Mass. 


-t  A  r  YTO  4  PIIIUVC  On  orders  booked  before  March  15th,  we  give 
Iji\II\8  UIHyIIij  10  Chicks  extra  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Free — Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  With. 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  wi til  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street  EOSTORIA,  OHIO 


s  reliable  Chicks 


Send  $1  per  100  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big,  strong 
Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  cubed  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading 
strains  as — Tancred,  Barron,  Wyckoff,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  They  are  real  money  makers. 

Brices— -Post  Paid,  100%  Live  Arrival —  50  100  „  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred.  White,  Partridge  and  Buff  Rocks  .  7-50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S  C  and  R.  C.  Reds,  White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons..  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Assorted  $10  per  100.  We  want  you  for  a  customer  and  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  send  for  illustrated  circular.  PEERLESS  CKIC-K  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


LIVE  because  they  are  bred  Irom  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
ived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  arc 
from  cat  dully  selected  high  egg  powei  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  IZc  and  up.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Cbick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y? 


$ 


FREE 


CHICK 


BOOK 
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Prices  Lower  than  Usual  a 

M 

Egg-bred  chicks  from  high-pro-  Send  only  $1  down.  We  will  ship 
Auction  ancestry.  Nine  profitable  your  chicks  on  date  specified  C.  E2; 
varieties,  carefully  bred  and  se-  O.  D.  Avoid  disappointment  by  » 
lected  for  many  years.  Customers  reserving  your  shipping  date  now.  ", 
report  complete  satisfaction.  We  Breeders  which  produce  Nye  ■ 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Brothers’  chicks  have  free  farm  » 
Free  catalog  sent  on  request.  range. 

Fostoria  Hatchery,  Nye  Brothers,  Owners,  Pept.  17,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


NATIONAL  “SUPER-BRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  for  1929. 
Insure  next  winter’s  poultry  prolits  by  ordering 
NATIONAL  “SUPER-BRED”  CHICKS  NOW. 

We  breed  and  hatch  13  of  the  leading  breeds.  Send  for  our 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  with  prices  on  our  utility  and  spe¬ 
cial  mated  chicks.  AH  chicks  sent  prepaid.  We  guarantee 
100%  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  Member  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Association.  You  will  save  money  by 
writing  us  now. 


NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  406  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Why  not  furnish  brains  for  those  dull 
enought  to  be  swindled?  o.  M.  T. 

Just  who  is  so  free  from  dullness  that 
he  has  never  been  swindled  or  overdone? 
If  any,  let  him  throw  the  first  stone.  All 
of  us  form  our  opinions  and  base  our  ac¬ 
tions  on  the  information  we  have.  Many 
people  think  what  they  read  is  so.  It 
should  be,  but  unfortunately  much  that 
is  both  printed  and  spoken  is  false,  and 
pure  propaganda  to  make  us  think  what 
the  tricksters  want  us  to  think.  Then 
we  become  their  prey.  Of  course  there 
is  little  excuse  for  the  easy  way  some 
“fall  for”  propaganda,  but  correct  infor¬ 
mation  is  the  best  safeguard  for  all,  and 
this  is  the  aim  of  Publisher’s  Desk. 

A  warning  against  professional  groups 
of  solicitors  who  represent  themselves  as 
seeking  magazine  subscriptions  to  pay 
their  way  through  college  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
Bureau  points  out  that  sometimes  these 
groups  are  bona  fide  and  all  that  is 
claimed  but  that  more  often  they  are  far 
from  it. — Portland  Press  Herald. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  warned  its  readers 
against  this  class  of  subscription  agents  a 
number  of  times.  Perhaps  some  college 
students  do  solicit  subscriptions  at  times 
but  the  rule  is  that  agents  making  this 
claim  are  making  a  false  appeal  for  sym¬ 
pathy.  Such  agents  are  usually  repre¬ 
senting  subscription  agencies  which  re¬ 
quire  a  portion  of  the  subscription  price 
being  paid  the  agent  and  the  balance  to 
be  sent  to  the  subscription  agency.  We 
have  many  complaints  from  those  who 
subscribe  for  papers  and  magazines  un¬ 
der  such  a  plan,  that  they  cannot  get  the 
publication  for  which  they  have  paid. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  the  Research 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  wish  to  know  if  they  are  reliable, 
and  if  their  “Kleer  Tone”  is  any  good. 
They  have  been  advertising  by  radio  from 
WGY  the  past  week.  o.  G.  B. 

Vermont. 

“Kleer  Tone”  is  a  device  for  which  it 
is  claimed  that  it  improves  radio  recep¬ 
tion,  reduces  static,  etc.  It  is  sold  by  the 
agency  system  and  it  is  claimed  $150  to 
$300  a  week  is  made  selling  it.  The  de¬ 
vice  is  described  as  a  “remarkable  inven¬ 
tion”  and  all  the  extravagances  that 
usually  go  with  specialty  salesmanship. 
The  device  according  to  our  records  was 
formerly  sold  by  C.  H.  Geppert  &  Co., 
Des  Moines.  A  number  of  R.  N.-Y.  sub¬ 
scribers  who  bought  it  reported  to  us  that 
the  device  did  not  live  up  to  the  claims 
made  for  it,  and  the  company  refused  to 
make  good  on  the  guarantee  under  which 
“Kleer  Tone”  was  sold.  The  experience 
of  other  readers  is  the  best  guide  we  can 
furnish  those  seeking  information. 


As  I  have  a  little  trouble  with  the 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  I 
am  writing  to  see  if  you  can  help  me 
through  Publisher’s  Desk.  I  have  had 
quite  a  bit  of  correspondence  with  them 
and  they  have  misrepresented  to  me,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  letters  I  am  enclosing. 
Their  proposition  to  me  was  if  I  would 
sell  three  lamps  I  wrnuld  get  one  free, 
which  I  worked  earnestly  to  get.  After 
I  had  sent  the  money  for  the  three  lamps 
they  would  not  send  me  the  extra  lamp, 
but  wanted  me  to  sell  more,  and  you  will 
see  by  the  last  letter  they  were  very  brief 
and  wanted  no  more  correspondence.  If 
you  can  help  me  I  will  greatly  appreciate 
your  kindness.  H.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Mantle  Lamp  Co.’s  offer  read  as 
follows:  “Just  secure  the  order  for  three 
lamps,  any  style,  and  send  for  these  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  we  will  give  you 
one  style  1,100  table  lamp  entirely  free.” 
It  is  not  specified  in  the  order  that  the 
order  for  the  three  lamps  must  be  sent  at 
one  time,  but  that  is  the  position  taken 
by  the  Mantle  Lamp  Co.  after  the  orders 
for  the  lamps  are  received.  And  the  [Man¬ 
tle  Lamp  Co.  ignores  our  letter  in  this 
woman’s  behalf.  This  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  attitude  taken  by  the  company 
regarding  previous  complaints. 


Do  you  know  whether  Walter  W.  New¬ 
comer,  1674  Broadway,  New  York,  is  re¬ 
liable?  I  have  written  a  song  and  sent 
it  for  his  examination,  and  he  in  return 
sent  me  a  letter  saying  he  would  have  the 


music  composed  for  it  on  receipt  of  $54  j 
cash  or  $60  in  three  installments  of 
$15  twice  and  $30  the  third  payment.  He 
sent  two  contracts,  one  for  me  to  keep 
and  the  other  for  him,  and  he  agrees  in 
the  contract  to  put  it  before  a  publisher 
for  me  in  my  name.  Could  you  tell  me 
how  to  get  it  before  a  good  publisher  to 
get  before  the  public  without  costing  me 
cash?  I  am  not  in  financial  circumstances 
to  pay  any  such  amount.  J.  D.  s. 

Perhaps  this  party  will  carry  out  his 
part  of  the  agreement  to  set  the  song  to 
music  for  the  amount  named.  If  no  false 
representations  or  inducements  are  made 
that  part  of  the  proposition  is  all  straight. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  slight 
possibility  that  the  writer  of  the  song 
will  ever  realize  anything  from  the  sale 
of  the  song.  The  Musical  Board  of  Trade 
avers  that  not  one  production  of  amateur 
writers  in  a  thousand  ever  finds  a  market. 
If  the  writer  wants  to  spend  the  money 
for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  song  in 
print,  all  well  and  good;  but  this  indi¬ 
vidual  evidently  cannot  afford  any  such 
indulgence  of  his  fancy.  The  Post  Office 
Department  put  a  number  of  concerns  in 
this  line  out  of  business  on  the  charge  of 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails — these  made 
a  practice  of  representing  to  the  author 
that  his  or  her  fortune  would  be  made  as 
soon  as  the  song  was  published. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  Farmers’ 
and  Poultrymen’s  Milling  Association, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  a  reliable  firm? 
They  want  me  to  take  stock  in  their  con¬ 
cern,  and  in  return  I  can  get  my  poultry 
feeds  at  wholesale  prices.  I  am  inclosing 
their  offer  sheet.  j.  h.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

Farmers’  and  Poultrymen’s  Milling 
Association  is  another  T.  C.  Quisenberry 
promotion.  Quisenberry’s  record  has 
many  times  been  referred  to  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  We  could  not  advise  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  any  business  on  the  strength  of 
the  inducement  that  you  can  buy  its 
products  at  wholesale  prices.  We  advise 
not  to  make  investments  until  you  know 
the  value  of  the  thing  you  buy.  This 
enterprise  must  not  be  confused  with 
Quisenberry  Feed  Co.,  with  which  T. 
C.  Quisenberry  has  no  connection  what¬ 
ever. 


In  July,  1927,  the  representatives  of 
the  Modern  Art  Institute,  45  Astor  Place, 
New  Yrork,  called  at  my  home  and  took 
two  pictures  to  make  into  oil  paintings 
at  $33.  When  the  man  brought  them,  I 
was  pleased  with  one,  but  the  other  had 
no  resemblance  to  my  father.  I  told  the 
man  at  the  time  I  woul-L  not  accept  it. 
He  said,  “You  take  it  and  wrrite  to  the 
New  York  office  and  they  will  make  it 
good  with  you.”  I  wrote  to  them  twice, 
but  have  received  no  reply,  and  I  think 
they  must  be  another  of  the  numerous 
fakes  that  are  loitering  around  to  impose 
on  the  public.  I  would  be  very  grateful 
to  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  help  me  find  out 
if  they  are  still  in  business  and  look  the 
matter  up  for  me.  W.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

We  are  giving  the  experience  above 
simply  to  emphasize  the  schemes  of  these 
so-called  art  institutes.  We  have  taken 
this  up  with  them,  but  they  have  dis¬ 
regarded  any  adjustment. 

This  complaint  is  identical  with  others 
reported  to  us,  and  our  people  can  use 
their  own  judgment  as  to  whether  they 
want  to  favor  them  with  any  business. 

The  optometry  department  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  sends  out  warning  to  the 
people  of  New  England  that  a  lot  of 
fakers  posing  as  eye  doctors  are  circulat¬ 
ing  through  the  State  getting  the  money 
of  the  people  for  cheap  eyeglasses  and 
useless  prescriptions.  They  are  said  to 
have  taken  large  sums  of  money  out  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  Vermont  authorities  say  that  these 
swindlers  are  now  traveling  south  into 
other  States,  plying  their  illegal  trade. 
They  urge  everybody  to  take  care  vThom 
they  entrust  with  the  “doctoring”  of  their 
eyes.  And.  indeed,  the  pretended  “eye 
specialist”  is  a  man  whom  the  public 
should  shun. 

Take  no  chances  wTith  those  invaluable 
assets,  your  eyes.  And  if  anybody  calls 
on  you,  alleging  that  he  can  improve  your 
vision,  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and 
report  him  to  the  State  optometry  de¬ 
partment. — Boston  Post. 

There  is  an  epidemic  of  these  quack 
eye  doctors,  and  those  posing  as  such 
going  about  country  districts  every  now 
and  then.  The  game  of  these  fakers  is  to 
make  those  whose  eyes  they  examine  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  just  about  to  lose  their 
sight  and  must  have  treatment  at  once. 
In  this  frightened  condition  the  victim 
invariably  before  coming  to  his  or  her 
senses  parts  with  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  the  pretended  treatment  by  the 
fakers. 


Plan  now 


for  Summer  Profits/ 


WINTER  evenings  on  the  farm  offer  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  planning  next  season’s  work. 

Has  fertilizer  been  ordered?  Are  farm  implements  repaired? 
Is  every  acre  scheduled  for  the  greatest  productiveness? 
Isn't  it  possible  to  increase  that  legume  acreage? 
Intelligent  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  turned  into 
profits  next  summer. 

*  To  look  and  plan  ahead  is  as  essential  to  successful  farm¬ 
ing  as  it  is  in  the  operation  of  a  railroad.  New  York  Central 
Lines  are  always  preparing  for  the  future.  Their  task  is 
to  have  cars  ready  to  move  your  products  to  market  as 
your  need  demands. 

More  than  this,  the  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Relations 
Department  is  to  study  your  problems  and  cooperate  in 
the  interest  of  mol'e  successful  farming.  By 
working  closely  with  you  this  department 
hopes  to  help  you  make  1929  more  prosper¬ 
ous  than  1928. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  dC  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  8C  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 


Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


lere,  at  last,  is  the  mill  you  have  wanted.  Does 
everything  that  high-priced  mills  can  do,  yet 
sells  for  only  $80.  New  swing-hammer  design 
gives  remarkable  grinding  results.  Grinds  all 
grains  and  roughage,  as  fine  or  coarse  as  desired. 
Big  capacity;  handles  4,000  lbs.  ear  corn  an 
hour;  1,000  lbs.  of  oats.  Grinds  oat  hulls  and 
corn  husks  to  powder.  Makes  your  feed  more 
digestible. 

Improved  hammer  design  eliminates  metal-to- 
metal  grinding.  No  friction.  Made  extra  strong, 
of  durable  steel.  Hammers  of  oil-tempered 
chrome  nickel  steel.  Has  a  power  range  of  6 
H.  P.  to  18  H.  P. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  this  mill,  write 
to  us  for  complete  information. 

HENRY  &  ALLEN,  Eastern  Distributor!,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


A  DOLLAR  «r 
BOOK  for 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  JOHN  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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ALABAMA 

ALFALFA  -  DAIRYING  -  LIVESTOCK 

\vrit«  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Selma,  Alabama,  for 
free  information  about  THE  BLACK  LIME  PRAIRIE 
SOILS  of  Dallas  County.  This  is  the  greatest  natural 
alfalfa,  livestock  and  dairy  section  of  America.  Ready 
market  for  all  farm  products;  good  roads,  good  schools 
and  good  churches  among  splendid  people  most  of  whom 
are  from  the  North,  and  all  doing  well,  happy  and  con¬ 
tended  here  where  livestock  graze  in  luxurious  pastures 
practically  the  year  around. 

SELMA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


Live  Good  While  Making  a  Good 
Living  on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula 

Low  priced,  productive  land.  Town  and  waterfront 
homes.  Three  to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  Markets 
by  motor  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow 
and  freezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools, 
low  taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE. 
Address— 167  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Remarkable  Farm  Possibilities 

for  you,  where  you  can  farm  BETTER,  sell  BETTER,  and 
live  BETTER.  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  now.  W.  C. 
Kerkendall,  Real  Estate,  (Harmony)  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 


30  acres  equipped  for  poultry. 
238  acres  dairy  farm,  etc.  W. 

P.  TODD,  Princess  Anne,  Md 


FOR  s»LE— Established  business  in  Guinea  Pigs,  livestock- 
fixtures,  books,  records,  goodwill.  Terms  if  required. 
AVrite  for  particulars,  t.  R.  HASKIJi,  Waterford,  Conn. 


GOOD  MIXED  llAV-Car- 


Oats  Straw  loads.  _  Delivered  your  station. 


James  E.  Dante,  Jr. 


East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


11/  1-J  U  D„u  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 

Wanted  to  BUj  o WASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester,  N  V. 

7  Ft.  Cedar  Fence  Posts 

1  Oe;  SH"  to  6",  1  5c.  John  B.  Burnham,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  Morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Eetcliworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  for  90-acre  bear¬ 
ing  apple  orchard,  willing  to  start  medium 
wages  until  ability  is  proven;  must  be  a  good 
mechanic.  ADVERTISER  5474,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  single,  to  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  in  Allegany  County;  must  be  neat 
and  clean;  state  height,  weight,  nationality 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5488,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  for  poultry  and  truck  farm;  $30 
to  start;  state  experience.  ADVERTISER 
5548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman,  April  1;  ambitious  young 
man,  capable  taking  charge  apple  orchard; 
wife  to  board  one  or  two  men;  give  experience, 
references,  wages.  L.  W.  IRISH,  Niverville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  to  work  on  nursery;  knowledge 
will  be  of  advantage;  state  wages  expected 
with  copy  of  references.  VERKADE’S  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  Wayne,  N.  J. 


GOOD  farm  mechanic,  blacksmith,  carpenter, 
painter;  married  preferred;  give  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  wages  desired.  BOX  12, 
Bantam,  Conn. 

WANTED — ‘Farm-raised  young  American  for 
assistant  poultryman,  Gloucester  County,  N. 
J.;  interest  and  willingness  to  work  more  es¬ 
sential  than  experience;  must  be  honest,  sober 
and  reliable;  no  smoker  wanted;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party.  ADVERTISER  5558,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  handy  man,  Dutchess 
County  farm;  light  work,  good  habits,  ref¬ 
erences,  excellent  home.  ADVERTISER  5574, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEWLY  arrived  German  or  Scandinavian  as 
generally  useful  man  on  country  estate;  knowl¬ 
edge  of  poultry  and  gardening  desirable;  room, 
board,  laundry,  English  lessons,  $45  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  5577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farm  foreman;  needed  at 
once;  one  who  can  go  ahead  with  the  planting, 
care  and  harvesting  of  crops;  also  be  able  to 
look  after  a  herd  of  Guernsey  cows;  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  home  for  the  right  man.  Address  P. 
LAUNAY,  Childs,  Md. 


WANTED — Gardener-farmer  for  small  welfare 
sanatorium,  mountains  of  Tennessee;  interest 
in  Christian  work  necessary.  Address  “UP¬ 
LANDS,”  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn. 


WANTED — Married  itian,  handy  with  tools  for 
work  around  private  convalescent  home  and 
miscellaneous  jobs  in  farm  barns,  including 
stable  work  and  care  of  six  mules;  must  have 
references;  permanent  position,  wages  $100  per 
month  with  unfurnished  house,  wood  supplied; 
house  5  minutes  from  station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R., 
40  miles  from  New  York;  apply  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5580,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DRIVER,  farm;  salary  $54  to  $06  per  month 
and  maintenance;  applicants  must  be  in  good 
physical  condition,  experienced  in  handling 
horses  and  general  farm  work,  and  have  good 
references.  Apply  by  letter  to  BROOKLYN 
STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


IV  ANTED — Married  man,  Protestant,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  for  general  work  and  care  four  cows  on 
gentleman’s  country  place,  Princeton,  N.  J. ; 
must  be  well  recommended;  all-year  position, 
good  wage,  furnished  cottage.  ADVERTISER 
oo84,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


* J'v^kRIENCED  poultryman  and  wife,  one  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  full  charge  of  modern  poul¬ 
try  farm,  2,000  layers;  must  have  knowledge  of 
incubation,  chick  raising,  feeding  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  culling;  wife  to  assist  owners  house- 
tv  ork  one  day  weekly;  wages  $90  per  month  and 
advancement;  separate  new  living  quarters,  all 
improvements,  fuel,  electric,  eggs,  chickens; 
fcOou  reference  required;  personal  interview  nec- 
SarL  CERTIFIED  POULTRY  FARM,  Box 
-tb,  Mountain  View,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  superintendent;  one  who  can 
keep  books  preferred.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
228.  Leetonia.  Ohio,  stating  age,  experience  and 
salary  expected. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man,  farm-bred,  on 
general  farm;  non-smoker  preferred;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  wanted.  FRED  HOLLEN¬ 
BECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  working  manager,  large 

stock  and  fruit  farm;  college  graduate,  horti¬ 
culture  and  animal  husbandry,  who  has  previous 
successful  experience.  ADVERTISER  5585, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  Wanted — I  desire  the  services  i 
of  a  Protestant  woman  to  do  the  housework  j 
and  look  after  four  young  children;  all  con-  1 
veniences  in  the  house  including  a  washing  | 
machine;  in  answering  please  mention  wages  i 
expected  and  age.  J.  O.  SEWALL,  Ridgefield,  1 

Conn.  1 

i 

AY'ANTED — Experienced  middle-aged  man  on  | 
farm.  MARTIN  TAFT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Truck  gardener  to  work  on  shares; 

tools  and  team  furnished;  have  pansies,  as¬ 
paragus  and  strawberries,  raise  vegetables;  mar¬ 
ket  at  door.  MacMULLEN  FARM,  Greenwich, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED  — ■  A  farmer  experienced  with  clay 
soils,  to  work  a  New  Jersey  farm  having  nine- 
acre  orchard,  50  acres  tillable;  must  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  use  tractor  and  automobile;  state 
wages  and  give  references.  ADVERTISER  6009, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  for  Idaho  fruit  farm  home;  experi¬ 
enced  gardener  who  can  take  care  of  yard. 
Vegetable  and  small  fruit  garden,  and  can  care 
for  three  cows  and  flock  hens;  will  refund  rail¬ 
road  fare  after  satisfactory  service.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W  ANTED — A  married  man  to  work  about  a 
farm  house  in  the  Summer,  and  mostly  cutting 
firewood  and  cleaning  up  grounds  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  an  unfurnished 
cottage  provided.  ADVERTISER  6012,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — April  1  experienced  couple  for  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  farm  near  Oneonta;  wife  to  help 
milk;  steady  position,  $75  with  privileges;  may 
become  manager;  good  living  quarters;  must 
furnish  own  furniture;  good  farm,  complete 
working  implements;  give  4  years’  references, 
age  of  your  family  in  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer  experienced  in  orchard  work; 

will  furnish  house,  milk  and  firewood ;  steady 
position  and  good  pay.  ADVERTISER  6006, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

EXPERIENCED  married  farmer  without  chil¬ 
dren,  April  1,  on  small  farm  Monmouth  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  J.;  poultry,  two  cows,  vegetables;  reply 
stating  age,  experience  and  names,  places 
worked  last  few  years;  good  house  with  all 
conveniences,  milk,  vegetable  garden  and  $75 
a  month.  Address  E.  M.,  810  Broad  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Working  farmer  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  large  commercial  orchard  operation; 
must  have  full  knowledge  of  cultivation,  spray¬ 
ing,  sorting  and  packing;  give  experience  and 
salary  in  first  letter.  L.  T.  HALLOCK  &  SON, 
Clayton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Couple  under  40,  small  school  of 
boys;  good  character,  workers,  without  chil¬ 
dren,  free  tobacco;  salary  $1,380,  maintenance. 
COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Situations  Wanted  | 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  30,  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  highest  qualifications  for  breed¬ 
ing,  raising,  feeding  poultry  for  egg  production, 
fancy  table  fowl,  shows,  contests,  capons,  tur¬ 
keys,  water  fowl,  guineas  pheasants;  salary 
$125  per  month  with  board  and  room;  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  ADVERTISER  5483,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER-GARDENER,  lawns,  flowers,  han¬ 
dy  with  tools,  care  poultry,  cows;  Italian, 
married,  two  children;  4  years  last  position; 
references;  please  state  particulars,  wages.  A. 
ZANDANEL,  Box  15,  Mountainhome,  Pa. 

FARM  and  estate  manager,  open;  incomparable, 
lifetime,  practical,  scientific  and  college  ex¬ 
perience;  all  branches  A  to  Z;  gardening,  cattle 
and  dairy  specialist,  industrial  units;  exacting 
honesty,  cleanliness,  economy;  pleasure  plus 
profit.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  47,  Ylorristown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Good  working  farm  home  in  Con¬ 
necticut  for  boy  out-of -school.  Apply  to  us: 
BUREAU  OF  CHILD  WELFARE,  171  Capitol 
Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or  265  Church  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  257  Main  Street,  Norwich, 
Conn. 

A  FARM  superintendent  who  has  made  good; 

3  places  in  15  years;  3  State  records,  1 
world’s  record  with  Guernseys.  ADVERTISER 
5470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  middle-aged  herdsman,  12  years  of 
practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  dairy 
business;  would  like  position  in  charge  of  large 
Ayrshire  herd  producing  certified  milk  and  A.R. 
records;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  5519, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  sawyer  open  for  job,  contract 
or  day  work;  references.  YVM.  L.  SNELL, 
White  Haven,  Pa. 

WORKING  foreman  on  gentleman’s  estate,  de¬ 
sires  position;  best  references  furnished;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  family.  ADVERTISER  5516,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  and  estate  superintendent  open;  practi¬ 
cal  experience  all  branches;  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  efficient,  trustworthy,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  wanted  on  or  before  the  middle  of 
March;  farm  work  preferred;  am  single,  have 
a  good  horse  to  work  for  board;  can  come  with¬ 
out  horse;  reference  upon  request.  HERSIIEL 
Y’ELEY,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  wants  position  on  gentleman’s 
country  estate;  experienced  with  vegetables, 
fruits,  flowers,  lawns,  poultry:  can  milk;  good 
references;  no  tobacco;  wages  $70  per  month 
and  perquisites.  A.  G.  STEARNS,  Windsor,  Vt. 


ORCHARD  manager,  20  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  modern  machinery,  packing,  marketing, 
wishes  responsible  position.  ADVERTISER  5535, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  light  outdoor  work 
on  estate;  good  board,  wages  second  consid¬ 
eration;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  5581, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  single,  age  25,  wishes  permanent 
position  on  private  estate,  Westchester  or 
Connecticut  preferred,  on  April  1;  experienced 
flower,  fruit  and  vegetable  grower,  outside  and 
under  glass,  care  of  lawns,,  shrubs,  etc.;  best  of 
references;  salary  $100,  room  and  board.  Ap¬ 
ply  JOHN  HALL,  Box  192,  Cos  Cob,  Conn, 


TO  HELP  manage  farm,  can  grow  corn  without 
worms,  grain  without  fly  or  disease;  refer¬ 
ence.  HARTMAN,  Moores,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPING— Mother  and  daughter  work¬ 
ing  together;  Protestant,  American,  of  good 
family,  good  character,  references;  accustomed 
taking  full  charge  Protestant,  American,  Chris¬ 
tian  home  anywhere;  country  or  suburban  pre¬ 
ferred;  no  laundry ;  state  particulars  and  sal¬ 
ary.  BOX  773,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wishes  position  as  second 
gardener  or  handy  man  on  gentleman’s  estate, 
good  reference,  no  floater.  WM.  S.  WILLIS, 
435  Center  St.,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man,  middle-aged,  American,  desires 
connection  poultry  farm,  learn  poultry;  in¬ 
vestment  later.  ADVERTISER  5589,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  April  1,  herdsman,  married, 
34,  experienced  in  A.  It.  work,  purebreds  pre¬ 
ferred;  one  child;  life  experience;  Protestant; 
good  buttermaker;  over  three  years  in  present 
position.  GEORGE  DALEY,  care  Mitchell 
Estate,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  reliable,  wants  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  can  run  car;  no  liquor.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEEPMAN  desires  position,  American,  26, 
college  training  plus  life  experience  on  gen¬ 
eral  sheep  farm,  also  experienced  with  swine. 
ADVERTISER  5592,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  man,  40  years,  single,  garden¬ 
ing,  fruit  farming;  can  milk,  plow,  drive 
tractor  or  truck;  good  habits,  medium  wages, 
$35,  and  board,  until  ability  is  proven.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5594,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  wishes  position  as  truck  or  tractor 
operator  or  will  accept  retail  milk  route.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Year  around  position  on  large  es¬ 
tate  by  Protestant,  American,  experienced 
couple,  of  character  plus  ability;  man,  for 
farming  or  caretaking;  wife,  run  boarding¬ 
house;  one  boy  13.  ADVERTISER  5597,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  ouce,  position  as  working  superin¬ 
tendent  by  American,  Protestant,  45,  small 
family;  lifetime  experience  crops,  tools,  stock; 
must  be  up-to-date  place  where  gooil  work  will 
be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  5598,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER-POULTRYMAN  will  care  for  country 
place  in  exchange  for  use  of  cottage,  some 
land  and  buildings;  married,  no  children,  re¬ 
liable,  good  character,  thoroughly  experienced. 
ADVERTISER  5595,  care  Rural  NewYorker. 


DAIRYMAN — Experienced  with  cows,  good  but¬ 
ter-maker  and  calf  raiser;  best  of  references 
as  to  character  and  ability.  R.  F.  SMITH,  226 
W.  22d  St.,  New  York. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  sale  of  farm,  a  lady  desires 
to  find  a  good  position  for  her  superintendent; 
he  is  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  farm 
operations,  dairying,  production  and  marketing 
of  farm  produce,  fruits,  poultry  and  market 
squabs,  and  handling  all  farm  details;  experi¬ 
enced  in  design,  construction  and  repair  of  farm 
buildings;  a  good  organizer,  bookkeeper  and 
handler  of  labor;  has  been  with  employer  23 
years  and  lias  been  found  honest,  industrious 
and  very  intelligent;  only  a  first-class  posi¬ 
tion  considered.  MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale, 
N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  engineer,  thorough  experience 
both  technical  and  practical  covering  over  20 
years,  management  of  large  farm  and  estate  op¬ 
erations  in  all  its  phases  on  an  economic  basis, 
is  open  for  a  position  of  responsibility;  can  fur¬ 
nish  unquestionable  credentials  as  to  business  as 
well  as  executive  ability.  ADVERTISER  6014, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  single,  middle-aged,  good 
milker;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  6013, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Permanent  position,  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate,  superintendent-caretaker;  experienced; 
married,  Protestant,  jfoocl  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent,  practical  all  branches, 
college  trained,  specializing  in  poultry;  last 
16  years  successful  operation  one  largest  squab 
plants  in  country;  estate  now  being  closed.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  family,  Cornell 
training,  15  years’  practical  experience,  9 
years  manager  commercial  egg  farm;  economical 
feeder,  good  producer,  best  references;  commer¬ 
cial  or  private.  ADVERTISER  6004,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  superintendent  desires  posi¬ 
tion  ;  18  years’  experience  in  all  branches  farm 
and  estate  management;  purebred  cattle  and 
certified  milk  production  of  especial  interest;  at 
lire  sent  managing  800-acre  farm  and  country  es¬ 
tate,  which  is  about  to  be  discontinued,  except 
Summer  home,  owing  to  advanced  age  ol’  owner; 
best  of  references  from  present  and  former  em¬ 
ployers;  last  place  ten  years,  present  4%  years 
to  date;  wish  large  proposition  where  interest, 
honesty  and  ability  are  required  and  appreciated; 
married,  aged  37.  ADVERTISER  6001,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  superintendent  open,  witii  14  years’ 
practical  experience;  college,  agriculture,  spe¬ 
cialist  in  stock  breeding,  milk  production,  poul¬ 
try,  fruit,  accounting,  upkeep  of  estate,  con¬ 
struction,  all  farm  enterprises;  age  38,  married, 
best  references;  state  details  and  wages.  BOX 
14,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  any  ca¬ 
pacity;  near  New  York  City.  ALFRED 
BOGERT,  424  Avenue  E,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


ESTATE,  American,  age  40,  one  boy  age  9;  no 
tobacco  or  intoxicants;  best  of  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  who  knows  the  business,  at¬ 
tends  to  it  and  gets  exceptional  results,  de¬ 
sires  real  proposition,  shares  or  salary;  14  years’ 
experience.  ADVERTISER  6010,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BY  MARRIED  man,  caretaker-gardener,  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate,  not  over  three  cows;  wife  good 
cook,  butter-maker;  willing  board  help,  keep 
house  for  owner  if  needed.  BOX  464,  Harts¬ 
dale,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Sacrifice  to  settle  estate,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  farm  located  between  New¬ 
burgh  and  Wasliingtonville  on  State  road;  con¬ 
tains  108  acres  choice  land,  some  black  dirt, 
upland,  pasture  and  woodlot;  well  watered  by 
springs  and  gravity  supply  to  buildings;  large 
barn,  garage,  with  house,  two  silos,  chicken 
house,  etc.  ADVERTISER .  6000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TOURIST’S  LODGE,  chicken  farm;  2  acres, 
house  for  500  hens;  Albany-Buffalo  turnpike; 
11-room  house;  also  100-acre  farm.  LUTHER 
SNIDER,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Large  dairy  farm,  completely 
stocked,  etc.,  to  purchase  on  payment  plan 
from  milk  checks,  by  competent  farmer  with 
five  grown-up  sons,  all  good  farmers;  references 
on  integrity  and  efficiencies.  ADVERTISER 
5369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  with  house  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  within  50  miles  from  New  York,  suitable 
for  Summer  residence;  good  water,  nice  trees 
and  views;  electricity;  state  price  and  full  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  5302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 2,500-layer  poultry  plant;  South 
Central  New  York;  prize  production  White 
Leghorn  stock;  modern  buildings  and  equipment 
in  excellent  condition;  local  market  for  broilers 
and  fowls;  established  city  wholesale  trade  in 
c-ggs  at  premium  prices;  will  sacrifice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  family  conditions.  ADVERTISER  5453, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CONNECTICUT  Valley  farm,  Southern  Vermont; 

tobacco,  onions,  asparagus,  dairy;  State  road; 
near  depot.  J.  HAMILTON,  Vernon,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres,  10  acres  good  woodland, 
remainder  tillable:  on  State  road,  1%  miles  to 
village,  churches,  high  school  and  store;  dwell¬ 
ing  consisting  10  rooms,  electric  lights,  furnace, 
bath,  laundry,  hardwood  floors;  barn  30x40,  steel 
roof;  garage,  henhouse;  pleasant  location;  15 
miles  to  city  of  200,000.  ADVERTISER  5513, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  plant,  300- 
acres  uninfected  range,  about  2,800  layers 
now  producing,  gross  income  up  to  December  5 
about  $12,949;  valuable  saw  timber  and  fire¬ 
wood ;  heavy  income  producing  business  suitable 
for  two  or  three  partners;  price  $16,000,  $7,000 
down,  balance  on  easy  long-time  payment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 230-acre  dairy  farm,  well  watered. 

one  mile  from  station.  1’.  O.  BOX  600,  Hynds- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


3%  ACRES,  house,  10  rooms,  large  garage,  3 
large  chicken  houses  with  electricity;  land 
suitable  for  development;  situated  on  State  road. 
Pearl  River.  MRS.  C.  K.,  Box  85,  Pearl  River. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  104  acres,  80  tillable,  7 
woodland  timber,  balance  pasture;  good  build¬ 
ings,  10-room  house,  cow  barn,  horse  stable, 
granary,  henhouse,  hoghouse  and  garage;  run¬ 
ning  water;  with  one  horse,  12  cattle  and 
machinery;  price  $5,300.  FELIX  TROST,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


123  ACRES,  100  tillable,  30  acres  muck;  32- 
rooni  house;  ample  barns,  on  county  improved 
road ;  good  schools,  churches  and  milk  market 
nearby;  only  $900  required  as  cash  payment, 
balance  on  mortgages,  5  per  cent  interest.  In¬ 
quire  of  D.  M.  SNYDER,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


103  ACRES,  88  tillable,  level,  easily  worked  ; 

located  on  cement  road,  one  mile  from  Bar¬ 
ker,  Niagara  County;  one  of  the  best  wholesale 
fruit  markets  in  Western  New  York;  has  4 
acre  apple  orchard,  11-room  house,  barn  60x34 
with  silo;  price  right,  terms  liberal.  Inquire  of 
GEO.  H.  MILLER,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


220  ACRES,  120  tillable;  large  hip-roof  harn. 

cement  stable  for  40  cows;  silo;  good  house; 
1*4  miles  from  improved  road;  2*4  miles  to 
grade  A  or  B  milk  stations;  land  slightly  slop¬ 
ing;  large  level  fields;  price  and  terms  right; 
if  interested  in  any  particular  location  write 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 24-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm 
near  Barnegat  Bay,  reasonable.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5573,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MY  WIFE  refusing  to  go  on  farm  I  just  bought, 
will  sell,  rent  on  shares  or  partnership;  40 
acres  good  land,  good  truck,  near  Freehold; 
further  information,  address  ADVERTISER 
5576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — Poultry  plant  with  runs  for  500 
hens,  large  yard  and  garden;  5-room  apart¬ 
ment,  plumbing,  electricity;  on  State  road,  near 
railroail  station,  good  markets.  MOUNT  ALGO 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Kent,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — 100-acre  dairy  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings,  handy;  electricity,  water  and  cement 
road;  near  city.  BEACH  J.  SMITH,  Gen.  Del., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Hotel  now  doing  good  business 
located  county  seat,  eight  miles  north  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Va.,  42  miles  south  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  U.  S.  Highway  No.  1;  most  direct 
route  to  Florida;  three  big  seasons  and  all-year 
business;  this  attractive  brick  hotel,  110x55,  is 
practically  new  and  modern  in  every  respect; 
fully  equipped  with  the  best;  15  rooms  and 
baths;  two  floors  and  basement;  large  garage 
for  guests;  only  hotel  in  county;  splendid  view 
and  sorroundings;  one  acre  ground;  site  ad¬ 
joins  court  house  property;  good  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing;  terms  to  suit;  will  send  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  and  photos  to  anyone  interested.  Address 
JAMES  ASHBY,  Owner,  Stafford,  Va. 


FLORIDA— For  Sale — 10  acres  fertile  land  suit¬ 
able  truck  farm  or  poultry;  near  Lake  Okee¬ 
chobee,  42  miles  Palin  Beach  by  Tamiani  Trail ; 
school  half  mile;  telephone,  electricity;  write 
for  particulars;  price  $1,800,  part  down,  balance 
time  payments.  ARNOLD  BLOME,  Owner, 
Pequannoek,  N.  J. 


TO  RENT — 200-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  run¬ 
ning  water;  very  productive;  tine  location; 
adapted  to  dairying;  near  W.  R.  Junction,  Ver¬ 
mont.  ADVERTISER  5578,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  at  Waterford,  N.  J.;  5-room 
house,  36  acres  of  land;  apples,  grapes  and  as¬ 
paragus;  outside-building.  ADVERTISER  5579, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  very  desirable  place  of  17  acres, 
large  house  suitable  for  Summer  boarders; 
good  harn,  large  henhouse  and  garage;  fruit  and 
berries.  ADVERTISER  5583,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


17  ACRES,  7-room  furnished  house,  barn,  out¬ 
buildings;  fruit;  good  water.  MRS.  G.  W. 
COMBS,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — One  or  more  acres  best  garden  land 
bordering  tide  water  river  at  rear  and  road  in 
front;  *4  mile  from  Boston  Post  road;  $250  per 
acre.  CARL  SONNICHSEN,  East  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Large  grove  on  tide  water  river, 
suitable  for  a  boys’  or  girls’  camp,  or  de¬ 
velopment;  about  30  acres;  price  $5,000.  CARL 
SONNICHSEN,  East  River,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm,  40-90  acres,  near  Flemington, 
N.  J.,  main  or  stone  road;  house  and  build¬ 
ing  in  good  condition;  state  price,  full  details; 
no  agents.  ADVERTISER  5582.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HUDSON  River  village  home,  9  rooms,  perfect 
condition;  running  water,  slate  roof,  line  gar¬ 
den;  price  $1,600.  VERMANN,  West  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  407 . 


I  Twist!  Bend!  Stretch! 

I  In  a  single  hour 

I  this  Goodrich  Giant 

1  measures  months  of  wear 


WORKING  at  high  speed,  a  whole  battery  ol  machines 
at  our  factory  tests  out  samples  of  all  the  material 
that  goes  into  Goodrich  rubber  boots  and  overshoes. 

The  first  machine  takes  a  piece  ot  sole-rubber  and  rubs 
it  to  and  fro,  a  hundred  times  a  minute. 

Str-r-r-etch!  A  second  machine  stretches  a  strip  of  leg- 
rubber  many  times  more  than  you  could  ever  stretch  it — to 
make  sure  it  is  elastic,  yet  strong. 

Still  another  machine — most  astonishing  of  all — tests  the 
special  materials  that  go  into  the  toe  and  over  the  instep. 
Twist,  bend — twist,  bend — over  and  over  again !  In  months 
of  hardest  wear  you  couldn’t  give  your  boots  the  punish¬ 
ment  these  machines  give  in  a  few'  minutes. 

It’s  really  as  if  a  “giant  farmer” — working  for  your  pro¬ 
tection — put  on  a  pair  of  Goodrich  rubber  boots  or  over¬ 
shoes  and  strode  through  a  whole  year’s  wear  in  a  single 
short  afternoon. 

4  4  4 

These  tests  assure  you  of  good  value  when  you  buy  Good¬ 
rich  footwear.  Look  for  the  name  Goodrich.  It  is  plainly 
stamped  on  all  our  boots,  overshoes  and  rubbers — the 
honor  mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes  and  work-rubbers  for  men 
and  boys  to  dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rubbers  for  women 
and  girls,  the  Goodrich  line  of  tested  rubber  footwear  meets 
the  needs  of  every  member  of  your  family.  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Company ,  Akron ,  Ohio. 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR.  FOR.  EVER.Y  MEMBER.  OF  THE  FAMILY 


A  favorite  ■ with  farmers — this  brown 
Goodrich  boot  with  white  sole.  Sizes h 
boys' to  men s.  All  lengths,  knee  to  hip . 


These  strong,  comfortable  all¬ 
rubber  overshoes  come  in  all  sizes 
with  4,  5  or  6  buckles , 


This  sturdy  Norka  comes  in  black 
with  white  or  brown  sole ,  Un¬ 
rivaled  for  heavy  wear . 


\/_l  f  VVYX/ITF  Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
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f  Listen  to  "The  \ 
Voice  of  Firestone ” 

on  the  air  every  Monday- 
night.  Broadcast  through 
43  stations  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  National 
k  Broadcasting  Com-  J. 
IkV  pany. 
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Some  New  Peach  Varieties 


By  M.  A.  Blake 


in  New  Jersey, 
the  New  Jersey 
began  a  special 


Greensboro  and  Carman 


but  it  had  already  lost 
The  Horticultural 
seriously  undertook  the  scien- 


URING  a  period  from  about  1900  to 
1905  the  San  Jose  scale  caused  the 
death  of  most  of  the  peach  orchards 
Beginning  in  1905, 
Experiment  Station 

~  ^ _  study  of  many  of 

the  cultural  problems  of  the  peach 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  the  industry.  By  1912  it  had  become 
anbarent  that  the  San  Jose  scale  and  such  diseases 
a v  scab  and  brown  rot  could  be  controlled  by  newly 
discovered  remedies.  It  further  became  apparent 
to’  the  horticultural  staff  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  a  successful  peach  industry  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  development  of  new  and  better  va¬ 
rieties  than  were  then  grown 

In  1912  such  varieties  as 
were  still  yielding  profits ;  in  fact,  Carman  was  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  Elberta  in  importance  in  New  Jersey 
orchards  But  there  were  indications  that  within 
10  years  the  variety  would  be  on  a  serious  decline 
in  popularity.  At  that  time  Champion  was  grown 
in  considerable  quantities 
prestige  as  a  commercial  variety. 

Division,  therefore,  seriously  ui 
tific  breeding  of  peaches 
beginning  in  1914.  Two 
main  objectives  were  in 
view  at  that  time;  one 
was  to  learn  something 
as  to  how  the  various 
characters  of  the  peach 
were  inherited  and  how 
they  would  behave  when 
crossed.  The  other  was 
to  obtain  better  and 
hardier  varieties  for 
commercial  production, 
with  special  emphasis 
placed  upon  securing  at 
first,  varieties  superior 
to  Carman  and  Cham¬ 
pion,  which  were  due  to 
lose  favor. 

By  1918  and  1919  the 
station  had  several  hun¬ 
dred  trees  of  a  number 
of  the  crosses  in  bear¬ 
ing.  Mr.  H.  W.  Colling- 
wood,  then  editor  of 
The  Udrai,  N  e  w- 
Yorker,  was  very  much 
interested  in  these  new 
seedlings,  and  made  a 
trip  to  New  Brunswick 
to  see  them  at  the 
height  of  the  ripening 
season.  He  was  great¬ 
ly  surprised  at  the  size 
and  quality  of  a  large 
number  of  seedlings  in 
some  of  the  crosses. 

This  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the 
features  of  peach  breed¬ 
ing  which  requires  time 
is  the  final  selection  of 
the  individual  seedling 
to  be  introduced.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of 
fruiting,  a  number  of 
seedlings  may  appear 
equally  promising.  It  is 
only  through  several 
years  of  selection  and 
tests  under  other  condi¬ 
tions  that  the  merits  of 

one  over  the  others  can  be  determined  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  For  example,  peaches  have  never  been  seri¬ 
ously  affected  with  bacterial  leaf  spot  upon  the  sta¬ 
tion  grounds.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  resistance  of  any  one  seedling  to  this  dis¬ 
ease  until  the  trees  have  been  propagated  and  tested 
elsewhere.  Such  a  procedure  requires  several  years 
time.  In  1922,  however,  the  Horticultural  Division 
was  able  to  select  a  few  seedlings  that  possessed 
considerable  merit,  and  began  the  introduction  of 
named  varieties  from  their  scientific  crosses  to  grow- 
ers.  Some  of  these  were  recommended  for  test  as 
commercial  varieties,  but  a  larger  number  were  sug¬ 
gested  for  home  orchards,  and  distributed  as  home 
orchard  collections.  A  total  of  15  varieties  have 
been  named  and  distributed  to  date.  Three  of  these 
varieties  are  regarded  as  of  commercial  promise  for 
New  Jersey. 

The  first  one  of  these  to  be  introduced  and  es¬ 
tablished  is  known  as  Cumberland.  This  is  now 
recommended  as  a  white  variety  to  replace  Carman, 
although  it  ripens  about  three  to  five  days  earlier 
than  that  variety  as  a  rule.  The  station,  however, 
has  suggested  conservative  planting  of  any  very 
early  peach.  This  variety,  however,  has  been  fruited 
>»y  a  considerable  number  of  growers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  they  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  its  merits 
themselves. 

Eclipse  is  a  yellow-fleshed  seedling  which  was 
first  introduced  in  1924  and  has  not  yet  had  a  thor¬ 
ough  commercial  test,  but  its  behavior  lias  been 
finite  promising  as  a  substitute  for  Hiley,  particu¬ 
larly  in  regions  south  of  New  Brunswick  on  ideal 
peach  soils.  * 

Golden  Jubilee,  a  yellow-fleshed  seedling,  resem¬ 
bling  Elberta  but  ripening  a  few  days  before  Car- 
aian,  is  promising  in  tree  and  fruit  but  has  not  yet 


been  fruited  except  upon  the  station  grounds. 

An  officially  approved  description  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  follows : 

Cumberland.— This  new  peach  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  of  Belle  X  Greensboro  and  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  1921-22  by  the  New  Jersey  Station.  The 
tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  as  hardy  as  Carman  but 
the  fruit  thins  out  better.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as 
Belle,  oval  in  shape  and  attractively  marked  with 
red.  The  flesh  is  white,  almost  free  from  the  pit. 
firmer  and  of  better  quality  than  either  Carman  or 
Alton.  The  fruit  ripens  about  five  days  before  Car¬ 
man  and  is  a  more  desirable  commercial  peach.  In 
other  words,  it  is  now  the  best  white  peach  of  its 
season  in  New  Jersey. 

Eclipse. — The  Eclipse  is  a  self-pollinated  seedling 
of  Belle.  The  tree  has  a  vigorous  spreading  habit 
fully  equal  to  Belle  and  superior  to  Hiley.  It  sets 
fruit  buds  freely,  and  proved  to  be  somewhat  hardier 
than  Elberta  in  New  Jersey  in  1928.  The  fruit  is 
medium,  or  about  like  Hiley,  in  size,  oval  in  shape 
and  an  attractive  yellow  and  red  color.  The  fruit 
loses  all  of  its  green  undercolor  before  the  flesh  be¬ 
comes  soft,  a  most  desirable  commercial  quality. 
Another  outstanding  characteristic  is  the  ability  of 


ket  conditions,  and  believes  conservative  statements 
about  its  new  seedling  peaches  will  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  industry  in  the  end. 


t: 


This  picture  teas  taken  in  the  Hummer  of  1911),  in  one  of  the  Neiv  Jersey  H tale  Experiment  peach  orchards.  The 
men  shown  are,  left  to  right,  Dr.  C.  II.  Connors,  hybridist ;  our  Mr.  Collingicood,  friend  of  man  and  friend  of 

fruit,  and  Prof.  A.  J.  Farley,  of  the  Neiv  Jersey  Station. 


the  fruit  to  hang  to  the  twig  even  after  it  becomes 
soft  ripe.  The  sliipping  quality  is  superior  to  Hiley 
and  its  edible  quality  is  very  good  to  high.  It 
ripens  at  about  the  same  season  as  Hiley  and  is 
l’ecommended  as  a  substitute  for  Hiley  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  It  appears  to  be  better  adapted  to  peach 
regions  from  Southern  New  Jersey  to  the  soxxth 
rather  than  to  the  north.  It  was  first  distributed  by 
the  New  Jei’sey  Station  in  1924. 

Golden  Jubilee. — The  Golden  Jubilee  peach  is  a 
second  generation  seedling  of  Elberta  X  Greens¬ 
boro.  It  is  a  vigorous  tree  similar  to  Elberta  in 
habit  and  foliage.  The  variety  sets  fruit  buds  freely, 
blooms  a  few  days  later  than  Elberta  and  appears 
to  be  a  little  lxiore  hardy.  The  fruit  is  oval  in  form, 
freestone  and  very  similar  to  Elberta,  in  shape,  color 
and  appearance.  The  size  is  a  little  smaller  than 
Elberta  but  the  quality  is  fully  as  good.  Its  sea¬ 
son  is  three  to  five  days  earlier  than  Carman,  or 
about  three  weeks  eaidier  than  Elbex-ta.  This  new 
peach  should  be  set  upon  ideal  sandy  or  gravelly 
peach  soils  for  best  results.  It  was  first  introduced 
by  the  New  Jersey  Station  in  1926. 

Thei'e  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  New 
Jersey  Station  to  boost  the  planting  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  either  in  New  Jersey  or  elsewhere.  It  seems 
appropriate  for  the  station  to  describe  the  conduct 
and  behavior  of  its  peach  children  at  home.  How¬ 
ever,  after  they  go  to  live  and  work  with  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  should  then  do 
the  talking  about  their  behavior. 

Experience  at  the  station  has  shown  that  while  it 
is  possible  to  judge  the  behavior  in  general  of  a 
variety,  its  actual  value  under  varied  conditions 
can  only  be  determined  by  rather  extensive  tests. 

The  New  Jersey  Station  desires  to  assist  peach- 
growers  in  every  way  under  the  present  trying  mar* 


Rambles  Around  the  Farm 

'ODAY  in  our  rambles  around  the  farm  we  came 
ixpon  the  sxxgar  bush  in  full  operation.  What  a 
scene  of  activity  it  is !  Much  of  the  sentiment  is 
gone,  however,  which  was  connected  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  sugar  camp  of  a  generation  ago. 

Sugar-making  has  gone  the  way  of  all  the  home 
industries.  It  is  hai’d  for  the  youth  of  today  to 
realize  the  interest  and  activity  that  was  centered 
around  the  sugar  bush  of  pioneer  days.  The  pioneer 
looked  upon  the  Spring's  operation  of  the  sugar  bush 
as  the  chief  source  for  his  supply  of  Winter 
“sweets.”  Bound  up  with  the  prodxxction  of  these 
“sweets”  are  many  fine  traditions,  not  only  of  our 
own  race,  but  of  the  race  of  red  men  who  preceded 
xxs  upon  this  continent. 

If  we  could  realize  the  important  part  that  maple 
sugar  played  in  the  Indian's  bill  of  fare  we  might 
better  understand  why  he  counted  the  sugar  maple 

as  one  of  the  gifts  of 
the  Great  Spiiut  to  his 
people. 

Today  we  live  in  an 
age  of  abundant  sweets. 
We  now  have  learned 
how  to  obtain  sugars 
from  the  juices  of  many 
plants.  We  know  how 
to  prepare  them,  purify 
them  anti  keep  them  for 
our  own  use.  New  meth¬ 
ods  of  manufacture  and 
increased  sources  of 
supply  have  enormoixsly 
increased  and  shaped 
production.  What  to  the 
pioneer  was  a  luxury, 
is  today  a  necessity. 

This  maple  sugar¬ 
making  industry  was 
one  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  American 
Indian  to  civilization. 
The  Indian’s  methods 
were  crude.  He  separ¬ 
ated  the  water  from 
the  sugar  by  allowing 
it  to  fi’eeze  and  then 
removing  the  ice. 
utensils  he  used 
mostly  made  of 
bark;  The  product  re- 
suiting  from  these 
methods  was  dark  and 
dirty,  but  it  was  whole¬ 
some. 

We  see,  today,  in  the 
maple  sugar  bush,  Na¬ 
ture’s  way  of  xising 
some  of  the  sxxgar  sup¬ 
ply  from  these  maple 
trees.  Foremost  among 
Nature's  users  of  this 
sugar  supply  is  the 
Vsapsucker.”  The  “sap- 
sucker”  drills  a  neat, 
regular  series  of  holes 
in  the  bark  of  the  maple 
tree.  He  probably  uses 
this  sugar  supply  as  a 
trap  to  which  he  may 
the  way  of  insects 


The 

were 

birch 


return  for  his  supply  of  food  in 
which  ax*e  attiuxcted  by  the  sap. 

Red  squirrels  are  said  to  gnaw  little  basins  oix  the 
horizontal  limbs  and  return  to  these  basins  often 
for  a  drink  of  sap.  Besides  these  larger  creatures 
there  ax*e  innumerable  smaller  ones  such  as  flies, 
beetles  and  bees  which  come  in  swarms  to  partake 
of  the  maple’s  sxxgar  supply. 

The  present-day  sugar  bush  that  we  see  is  much 
changed  from  the  crude  method  of  the  Indian  and 
the  open  kettle  and  sumac  spout  method  of  the  pio¬ 
neer.  Today  covered  pails  ai*e  hung  carefully  on 
metal  spouts,  and  an  improved  type  of  evaporator 
is  used  which  produces  maple  syrup  and  sugar  of  a 
very  high  quality.  l.  w. 


Spring  Mulching  for  Strawberries 

GENERALLY,  when  we  speak  of  mulching  straw¬ 
berries,  we  think  of  applying  same  in  late  Fall 
or  early  Winter  for  Winter  protection,  but  some  of 
the  greatest  benefits  come  from  having  the  mulch  on 
the  strawberry  bed  in  the  Spring,  also  at  harvest 
time. 

To  obtain  these  benefits  the  mulch  should 
plied  any  time  before  the  ground  thaws  out 
Spring,  applying  four  or  five  inches  of  loose 
rye  preferred,  wheat  next,  free  from  weed, 
or  grain  seed,  covering  the  space  between  the 
as  well  as  the  rows  themselves 
tie  down  and  give  the  plants 
much  need  from  repeated  freezing  and  thawing, 
which  is  injurious. to  the  l’oots  and  crowns.  It  will 
also  keep  the  berries  clean  after  rain,  keep  elowix 
weeds,  keep  the  soil  cool,  and  conserve  moisture. 
The  conservation  of  moisture  is  an  important  and 


be  ap- 
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beneficial  item.  In  unmulehed  beds  too  much  mois¬ 
ture  escapes  from  the  open  spaces  between  the  rows 
and  around  the  plants.  A  mulch  between  the  rows 
and  around  the  plants  in  the  rows  will  prevent, 
evaporation,  also  keep  the  soil  from  becoming  hard 
and  packed  by  the  pickers  walking  between  the  rows 
during  harvest.  Beneath  the  mulch,  the  soil  will 
always  be  moist,  open  and  cool,  ideal  for  the  great¬ 
est  production  of  bigger,  better,  fresh-appearing  ber¬ 
ries.  To  obtain  these  benefits,  many  growers  who 
miss  mulching  their  strawberry  beds  in  the  1  all  oi 
early  Winter,  do  so  in  the  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring,  before  the  ground  thaws  out.  Mulches  used 
for  this  late  Winter  mulching  should  not  be  of  very 
coarse  material,  nor  so  fine  that  it  will  pack  down 
and  not  allow  the  blossom  stalks  and  leares  up 
through  it.  Rye  straw  seems  the  most  suitable. 

Michigan.  w-  keitii. 


Government  Corn-borer  Work 

IN  RESPONSE  to  inquiry  as  to  the  coming  sea¬ 
son's  program  of  corn-borer  work  in  New  York, 
the  United  Stales  Bureau  of  Entomology  makes  the 
following  statement : 

The  corn-borer  work  in  New  York  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  three  main  subjects ;  research,  quaran- 
line  and  control,  and  education.  Corn-borer  leseaicli 
has  been  organized  in  accordance  with  a  \eiy  defi¬ 
nite  program  to  which  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  various  States,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  Canada  conti  ibute.  The 
benefits  derived  from  this  work  have  been,  and  of 
course  will  be,  available  to  all  farmers  and  others 
interested  in  the  corn-borer  including  those  of  New 
York  State.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  has 
maintained  a  field  laboratory  in  New  York  for  a 
number  of  years  and  this  will  be  continued.  An  ap¬ 
propriate  portion  of  the  foreign  parasites  are 
liberated  in  the  more  heavily  infested  areas  of  New 
York  and  this  work  will  be  continued  and  expanded 
as  the  situation  demands. 

The  quarantine  and  control  work  has  been  some¬ 
what  reorganized  since  the  entire  State  is  now  un¬ 
der  quarantine.  The  most  important  work  will  now 
consist  of  the  operation  of  quarantine  posts  m  New 
York  and  the  certification  of  products  which,  under 
the  quarantine,  are  permitted  interstate  movement. 
A  small  amount  of  clean-up  or  control  work  will  be 
conducted  on  Staten  Island  and  in  Brooklyn,  where 
special  effort  is  being  made  to  restrict  the  corn-borer 
to  the  few  localities  in  which  it  occurs  in  these  dis¬ 
tricts.  Scouting  to  determine  the  degree  of  infesta¬ 
tion  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore.  This  scout¬ 
ing  work  will  cover  most  of  the  State  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  furnish  information  on  the  status  ot  the 
borer  from  year  to  year. 

The  education  of  farmers  and  the  public  in  effec¬ 
tive  corn-borer  control  is  regarded  as  a  line  of  work 
which  must  be  strongly  emphasized  if  voluntary  con¬ 
trol  of  the  borer  by  farmers  in  infested  territory  is 
to  be  accomplished.  It  is  planned  to  continue  Rig¬ 
orously  the  educational  work,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  Extension  Service  in  co-operation 
with  the  State  Agricultural  College,  c.  n.  marlatt. 
Chief  of  Bureau. 


Special  Food  Values  in  Apples 

WE  HAVE  passed  the  time  when  the  small  boy’s 
definition  of  hygienic  food  holds  good :  “It’s 
food  that’s  good  for  you,  but  it  ain’t  got .no  taste t  to 
it.”  But  apples  do  have  taste,  and  palatability  that 
is  good.  We  know  now  from  very  definite  experi¬ 
ments  that  it  makes  a  vast  difference  with  the  di¬ 
gestion  and  assimilation  of  our  food  whether  it  is 
well  seasoned  and  appetizing,  and  anything  like 
fruit  which  contributes  in  so  many  and  such  de¬ 
licious  ways  to  the  pleasure  we  take  in  our  food, 
must  have  its  place  in  the  diet  justified  by  this  sin¬ 
gle  merit.  But  there  are  many  reasons  why  fruits 
are  extremely  valuable,  and  why  such  values  should 
be  well  understood  by  the  average  person  as  well  as 
by  the  food  chemist  or  the  fruit  grower. 

Nutritive  Values 

The  chief  food  value  in  fruits  is  that  afforded  by 
the  starches  and  sugar  known  as  carbohydrate  gioup 
of  foodstuffs.  Starch  appears  often  in  unripe  fruit, 
and  disappears  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Green  starch  m 
green  apples  is  what  makes  the  small  boy  liaie 
stomach  ache  when  he  eats  too  many.  Even  bananas, 
which  are  usually  spoken  of  as  a  starchy  food,  when 
fully  ripened  until  dark  and  soft,  show  to  a  veiy 
marked  degree  the  change  of  starch  to  sugai.  The 
banana  might  be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  fruit 
with  a  carbohydrate  value  of  “1  per  cent,  which 
exceeds  that  of  the  potato,  while  dried  fruits  are 
without  question  included  in  this  class,  as  dates 
which  contain  G6  per  cent  carbohydrates,  prunes 
about  the  same,  figs  63  per  cent,  while  raisins  rise 
to  75  per  cent,  and  stand  almost  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  concentrated  foods.  A  five-cent  package  of 
raisins  is  indeed  a  good  light  lunch.  For  quick, 
easily  digested  food  material,  the  sugar  in  fruit  ex¬ 
cels  steirch  is  slower  and  has  to  go  through  more 
changes  before  it  is  finally  reduced  to  a  soluble  form 
which  the  body  can  utilize. 


Mineral  Values  and  Laxative  Qualities 

The  value  of  fruit  as  an  important  contributor  of 
mineral  matter  deserves  especial  consideration.  It 
has  long  been  realized  that  it  was  necessary  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  requisite  amounts  of  minerals  for  tissue 
building,  but  further  and  recent  investigations  point 
to  other  important  reasons  why  these  _  should  be 
generously  provided  in  our  food.  Their  presence 
seems  to  have  a  decided  influence  on  the  proper  di¬ 
gestion  and  assimilation  of  all  foods,  and  since  our 
richest  supply  of  mineral  matter  comes  from  the 
green  vegetables  and  fruits,  we  have  need  to  include 
a  generous  amount  of  them,  bruits  aie  aDo  highly 
valuable  because  of  their  laxative  qualities.  Our 
orchards  are  acres  of  health. 


Vitamin  Values  Most  Important 

The  vitamin  content  of  fruits,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  foods,  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 
A  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  of  late  in 
scientific  circles,  and  it  is  coming  to  be  of  common 
interest,  relating  to  the  discovery  of  certain  ingre¬ 
dients  known  as  vitamins.  These  are  believed  to  be 
chemical  substances  necessary  for  the  best  growth, 
and  they  are  indispensable  for  balanced  nutrition. 


A  Plate  of  Thin-slielled  Ohio  Blade  Walnuts.  The  Ohio 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  fit  in  exactly  between  the 
Stabler  and  Thomas.  The  foliage  is  a  little  more  or¬ 
namental  than  'the  Thomas,  not  so  much  as  the  Stabler. 
In  growth  it  is  nearly  as  rapid  and  upright  as  the 
Thomas  and  much  more  so  than  the  Stabler.  The  nut 
is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Thomas  and  nearly  as  thin 
shelled  as  the  Stabler,  with  a  very  white  attractive 
meat.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  high  quality  in  color  and 
flavor  of  the  improved  varieties  of  Black  Walnuts  is 
remarkable  compared  ivith  seedlings.  Ten-year-old  Ohio 
trees  have  been  known  to  bear  three  bushels  of  nuts. 

They  seem  to  be  required  for  normal  development,  in 
(issue  construction,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  bodi¬ 
ly  welfare.  These  vitamins  are  generally  referred 
to  as  fat-soluble  A,  water-soluble  B,  water-soluble 
C,  and  vitamin  D.  The  first  is  necessary  for  growth 
of  youth  and  for  adults — its  absence  often  causes 
langour,  inefficiency  and  susceptibility.  B  occurs 
widely  in  plants,  and  in  some  animal  foods.  Its 
absence  in  the  diet  may  mean  loss  of  weight  and  im¬ 
paired  digestion.  Water-soluble  C  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  infant  and  adult  scurvy,  and 
many  other  maladies. 

It  is  a  most  striking  thing  that  only  two  fruits, 
namely  apples  and  bananas,  are  thus  far  known  to 
contain  vitamin  A,  B  and  C,  although  it,  seems  likely 
that  cranberries  may  be  added  to  the  list.  What 
these  substances  called  vitamins  are,  or  their  exact 
functions  in  body  building  and  maintenance,  we 
need  not  be  concerned  with  here,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  layman  to  know  that 
he  should  use  them  liberally  in  his  diet  in  fresh  as 
well  as  cooked  fruits,  and  in  some  of  the  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  as  well  as  cooked  ones.  While  cooking  and 
heating  and  drying  are  highly  destructive  to  vita¬ 
mins,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  in  some  cases, 
particularly  the  tomato  and  the  cranberry,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  acid  seems  to  preserve  the  vitamin  so 
that  the  product  can  be  cooked  without  injury.  If 
one  is  interested  to  know  what  vitamins  he  gets  in 
different  fruits  and  vegetables,  he  may  glance  over 
the  tabled  list  furnished  herewith,  and  notice  just 
what  he  is  getting  in  each  meal,  or  the  vitamin  con¬ 
tent.  of  any  one  of  the  fruits  listed  in  table. 

The  best  way  and  the  best  time  to  eat  fruit  is  in 
combination  with  our  meals— not  between  them,  nor 
at  bedtime.  Fruit  should  be  consumed  as  food  and 
desserts,  rather  than  as  confections  or  delicacies. 
We  should  learn  to  eat  what  is  good  for  us,  and 
learn  to  do  it  in  the  right  way. 

What  do  you  get  when  you  eat  an  apple?  In 


Thomas  Black  Walnut ,  Four  Feet  High,  Bearing  Five 
Nuts.  This  tree  stands  in  a  setting  of  several .  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  improved  grafted  nut  trees  on  Blizzard 
Bros,  place  near  Georgetown ,  Del.  These  trees  were 
planted  in  11)26  in  sandy,  rather  thin,  soil  ivith  only 
nominal  cultivation  and  care.  These  trees  have  made 
remarkable  growth  with  some  bearing.  Blizzard  Bros, 
are  very  proud  of  this  setting  and  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware  will  be  prouder  than  they  when  this  grove :  is 
brought  into  bearing  under  their  skillful  supervision. 


other  words,  what  is  the  food  value  of  an  apple? 
Glance  at  the  table  below  and  you  find  it  has  more 
than  11  per  cent  sugar,  more  than  1  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  less  than  1  per  cent  acid,  and  still  less  of  ash. 
Compare  this  with  any  -other  common  fruit ;  you 
can  find  your  answer  in  the  table.  If  you  are  more 
interested  in  food  values  of  preserved  fruits,  you 
can  satisfy  your  curiosity  by  studying  the  tables  for 
the  several  fruits  listed  therein,  and  see  how  rich 


COMPOSITION  OP  FRESH  FRUITS  AND 
FRUIT  PRODUCTS 


Water 

Sugar  Protein 

Acid 

Ash 

Calo- 

Fruit 

To 

To 

To 

To 

To 

ries 

Apples  . 

.  .  85.4 

11.27 

1.04 

.70 

.27 

290 

Bananas  . 

.  .  73.8 

21.7 

1.17 

.30 

.5 

400 

Blackberries  .  . . 

.  .  8(1.3 

10.9 

1.3 

.77 

.5 

Cranberries  .... 

.  .  88.9 

9.9 

.4 

2.34 

o 

215 

Grapes  . 

.  .  80.12 

10.50 

1.20 

.59 

.5 

450 

Huckleberries  . . 

.  .  81.9 

10.50 

.0 

.3 

345 

Lemons  . 

.  .  88.0 

.37 

5.39 

205 

Oranges  . 

.  .  80.0 

5.05 

1.35 

240 

Peaches  . 

.  .  88.0 

10.8 

.7 

.56 

.7 

190 

Pineapples  . 

.  .  85.19 

12.22 

.48 

.77 

.42 

Plums  . 

.  .  78.4 

13.25 

.4 

1 .00 

.52 

395 

Strawberries  . . . 

.  .  90.0 

7.00 

.9 

1.10 

.0 

180 

Raspberries 

.  .  84.0 

12.0 

1.7 

1.48 

.0 

310 

Cherries  . 

.  .  80.0 

1.0 

.4 

363 

Pears  . 

.  .  80.9 

15.7 

1.0 

103 

OTHER  FRUITS— RELATIVE  PROPORTION  OF 
INGREDIENTS 

Carbo- 

Fuel 

Water 

Protein 

Fat 

Ash  hydrtes 

Val. 

Fruit 

To 

To 

% 

% 

% 

Lb. 

Canned  Fruit  . . 

.  . .  77.2 

1.1 

.1 

.5 

21.1 

405 

Fruit  Jelly  .... 

.  ..  21.0 

.7 

78.3 

1415 

Grape  Juice  ... 

.  .  .  79.2 

.2 

.3 

20.3 

370 

Raisins  . 

.  .  .  14.0 

2.0 

3.3 

3.4 

70.1 

1500 

Walnut  . 

2.5 

10.0 

03.4 

1.4 

10.1 

3180 

Chestnut  . 

5.9 

10.7 

.7 

♦>  ♦> 

74.2 

1820 

Peanut  . 

9.2 

25.  S 

2.0 

24.4 

2485 

Peanut  Butter  . 

2.1 

29.3 

40.5 

5.0 

17.1 

Cocoanut  . 

.3.5 

0.3 

57.4 

1.3 

31.5 

3025 

Figs,  dried  .... 

.  .  .  18.3 

4.7 

2.3 

2.7 

74.2 

1435 

Dates,  dried  .  .  . 

.  .  .  15.4 

2.1 

1.3 

74.(3 

1015 

Apple,  dried  . .  . 

.  ..  20.1 

1.0 

2.0 

02.0 

1350 

Prunes,  dried  .  . 

.  .  .  22.3 

2.1 

2.4 

71.2 

1400 

OCCURRENCE  OF  VITAMINS  IN 
VEGETABLES 

FRUITS 

AND 

Vitamins  A,  B, 
Apples 

Bananas 

String  Beans 
Raw  Beets 
Cabbage 

&  C  Vitamins  A  &  B 

Spinach 

Parsnips 

Chard 

Peanuts 

Vitamin  C 

Vitamins  B  &  C 
Grapes 

Raisins 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Limes 

Cauliflower 

Carrots 

Raw  Potatoes 
Lettuce 

Fresh  Peas 

Tomaoes 

Cranberries 

Raspberries 
Cooked  Onions 
Vitamin 

Pears 

Dried  Peas 
Celery 

Turnips 

B 

Cooked  Potatoes 
Gi'apefruit 

Prunes 

Raw  Onions 

Dasheen 

Orange  Juice 

many  of  them  are,  particularly  in  carbohydrates, 
which  are  composed  mostly  of  sugars  and  starches. 
The  associated  tables  will  be  useful  references.  Pre¬ 
serve  them.  M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 

University  of  Vermont. 


Legumes  for  Sheep 

SHEEP  men  have  long  recognized  the  importance 
of  legume  hay  as  an  essential  part  of  any  Win¬ 
ter  ration  for  breeding  ewes.  Here  in  Western  New 
York,  where  sheep  raising  is  an  important  farm  in¬ 
dustry,  clover  and  other  legumes  sometimes  fail.  At 
such  time  there  is  a  common  feeling  among  farmers 
that  the  profitable  feeding  of  the  ewe  flock  is  a 
much  greater  problem  than  when  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  is  abundant. 

In  wintering  a  flock  of  ewes  there  are  three  con¬ 
siderations  that  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  health 
and  vigor  of  the  ewes  must  be  maintained ;  the  un¬ 
born  lambs  must  be  given  every  opjiortunity  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  a  profitable  and  thrifty  growth  of  wool 
must  be  produced.  The  type  of  ration  that  is  need¬ 
ed  for  a  breeding  flock  of  ewes  is  not  greatly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  ration  that  would  be- fed  to  dairy  cows. 
Protein  is  needed  for  growth  and  for  wool  produc¬ 
tion  ;  minerals  are  needed  for  the  growth  of  the 
lamb  crop ;  vitamins  are  needed  to  maintain  health 
and  vigor. 

Legume  Hay  Excels 

Among  Western  New  York  farmers  the  legume 
hays,  such  as  Alfalfa,  Red  clover,  Alsike  clover. 
Sweet  clover  and  Soy  bean  hays  have  been  found 
to  be  the  best  of  all  roughages  for  breeding  ewes. 
They  are  high  in  the  flesh  and  bone  forming  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  development  of  the  young 
lamb,  as  well  as  high  in  the  elements  required  for 
the  growth  of  wool.  Furthermore,  these  roughages 
will  come  nearer  maintaining  the  ewes  in  a  strong 
vigorous  condition  without  the  use  of  grain,  than 
any  of  the  carbonaceous  roughages  such  as  Timothy 
hay,  corn  stover  or  straw.  Timothy  hay  and  other 
coarse  hays  are  particularly  undesirable  when  fed 
in  large  amounts.  Unless  these  feeds  are  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  liberal  grain  allowance  the  ewes  will 
approach  lambing  in  a  thin,  run-down  condition,  tin1 
lambs  will  come  small  and  weak,  and  the  weight  of 
the  fleece  will  be  disappointing. 

Ewes  wintered  on  oat  hay  alone  will  come  through 
the  Winter  in  good  condition  and  produce  good 
heavy  fleeces,  but  the  lamb  crop  is  apt  to  be  disap¬ 
pointing,  many  coming  weak  or  dead.  The  value 
of  corn  stover  depends  largely  upon  its  quality.  U 
cut  before  it  gets  too  mature,  and  then  well  cured, 
it  makes  fair  feed,  but  even  then  is  much  below 
Alfalfa  or  clover. 

Oat  straw,  if  of  good  quality,  can  be  used  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  ration.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  the  ewes  will  actually  starve 
to  death  on  oat  straw  alone,  and  hence  it  should  be 
fed  along  with  some  high-grade  roughage  such  as 
Alfalfa  or  clover.  Even  then  some  grain  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  the  weight  of  the  ewes. 

Makes  Full  Use  of  Legumes 

John  McMurray  of  UaGrange  makes  the  very  best 
possible  use  of  legumes  as  a  roughage  for  breeding 
ewes.  During  1928,  Mr.  McMurray  grew  on  his  farm 
24  acres  of  clover,  14  acres  of  Alfalfa,  10  acres  or 
Sweet  clover  for  pasture  ancf  10  acres  of  corn  and 
Soy  beans  for  silage. 

By  using  legume  hay  for  sheep  feed  at  all  times 
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sum  of  money  is  spent  each  year  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  as  each  variety  is  placed  on  the  market.  These 
features  appeal  strongly  to  a  certain  class  of  trade 
and  account  in  part  for  the  large  volume  of  boxed 
apple  sales. 

All  of  the  large  commercial  orchard  sections  have 
some  special  reason  or  reasons  for  their  develop¬ 
ment.  The  western  growers* as  a  rule  have  more 
sunshine  and  altogether  have  a  larger  number  of 
controllable  factors  than  the  eastern  growers.  The 
northwest  section  has  come  into  prominence  chiefly 
because  of  the  grower's  ability  to  secure  a  high  an¬ 
nual  yield  per  acre  of  attractive  apples.  Their 
method  of  packing,  selling  and  distributing  seems 
to  be  an  improvement  over  any  method  so  far 
brought  forward  in  the  East. 

The  Virginia  section  makes  its  bid  for  popularity 
as  a  producing  center  because  of  its  low  cost  of 
production.  With  relatively  low  land  values,  heavy 
producing  varieties,  a  long  season,  low  operating 
cost,  and  cheap  labor,  they  can  place  a  barrel  of 
Yorks  or  Newtowns  on  the  boat  for  export  or  in  the 
larger  eastern  markets  at  a  lower  figure  than  other 
competing  sections. 

Western  New  York  has  developed  a  larger  com¬ 
mercial  orchard  section  over  a  long  term  of  years. 
The  soil  and  location  seem  particularly  adapted  to 
apple  culture.  Many  of  the  orchards  are  40  years 


or  more  in  age.  This  has  been  a  great  barreled  ap¬ 
ple  section  and  continues  to  send  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  commercial  packed  apples  to  the  large  ter¬ 
minal  markets. 

The  Hudson  River  section  has  developed  along 
about  the  same  lines  as  Western  New  York,  with 
the  New  York  City  market  very  close  to  their  doors. 

The  New  England  apple  growers  are  increasing 
their  plantings,  pushing  the  McIntosh,  and  are  hold¬ 
ing  their  markets  which  are  close  by.  They  are  de¬ 
veloping  the  box  and  carton  pack  more  than  New 
York  State. 

We  are  undergoing  rapidly  changing  conditions 
in  the  consumption  of  fresh  fruits,  in  the  retail  mar¬ 
keting  system,  and  the  export  trade  which  are  very 
far  reaching  and  affect  every  fruit  grower.  We  are 
experiencing  an  increasing  competition  with  the  ap¬ 
ple  from  bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  grapefruit 
and  a  long  list  of  fresh  vegetables  which  it  seems 
are  being  shipped  in  increasing  quantity  each  year. 

There  is  a  higher  percentage  of  the  fruit  buying 
public  now  than  formerly  who  live  in  small  apart¬ 
ments  where  it  is  quite  impossible  to  store  more 
than  one  bushel  of  apples  at  a  time  and  often  much 
less.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  many  retail  stores  are 
so  cramped  for  space  that  they  buy  only  in  small 
quantities.  Some  of  the  chain  store  companies  want 
only  bushel  packages.  This  condition  causes  an  in¬ 
creasing  call  for  bushel  packages.  To  offset  this  call 
for  the  bushel  there  are  many  dealers  in  New  York 
who  still  prefer  the  barrel  and  the  export  trade  for 
the  eastern  grower  takes  most  of  the  fruit  in  the 
barrel.  To  my  point  of  view  the  barrel  is  much  to 


be  preferred  to  the  bushel  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  grower,  but  sometimes  we  have  to  follow  the 
trend. 

Certain  varieties  and  grades  are  receiving  a  much 
larger  premium  than  formerly  over  other  varieties 
or  grades.  This  is  working  to  the  advantage  of  the 
up-to-date  grower  who  has  the  popular  varieties  and 
who  prunes,  sprays  and  fertilizes  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way.  For  instance  three-inch  minimum  U.  S. 
No.  1  R.  I.  Greening  or  Rome  are  selling  $11  to  $4 
higher  per  barrel  than  the  2 y2  to  2% -inch  grade. 

The  export  trade  is  demanding  better  grades  and 
condition  of  pack.  We  cannot  continue  to  ship  un¬ 
matured  or  poor  quality  fruit  at  a  profit. 

Consistent  study  of  market  trend  is  well  worth 
while  for  the  grower,  as  it  affects  his  planting  and 
cultural  practice,  and  his  grading  and  packaging 
problems.  Shall  I  pack  in  the  barrel,  box,  basket  or 
carton?  Shall  I  pack  2%-inch  and  up  or  separate 
the  sizes — 2  y2,  2%  and  3-inch?  These  are  problems 
constantly  before  the  grower. 

The  small  farm  orchards  are  going  out  of  style 
an  1  the  number  of  bearing  trees  in  this  type  of  or¬ 
chard  is  diminishing  rapidly.  Lack  of  proper  care 
causes  a  high  percentage  of  low-grade  fruit.  The 
old-fashioned  varieties  do  not  compete  favorably 
with  the  new.  Many  of  these  old  marginal  trees 
should  be  removed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  fruit 
industry  and  new  trees  planted  to  take 
their  place. 

1  do  not  like  the  growing  tendency 
of  nurserymen  to  push  the  sale  of  one- 
year  trees.  It  is  my  belief  after  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  experience  of  helping  to 
plant  approximately  50,000  apple  trees 
over  a  25-year  period  that  a  well- 
grown,  two-year-old  tree  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  properly  planted  in  sod  is 
often  two  years  more  advanced  toward 
bearing  age  than  a  one-year  whip. 

The  trend  in  spraying  and  dusting 
machinery  is  toward  more  power  and 
increasing  speed  of  application.  We 
want  8  to  16  H.  P.  motors  where  for¬ 
merly  we  used  2 y2  to  5  H.  P.  The  re¬ 
sults  attained  with  the  increased 
power  and  speed  of  application  seem  to 
be  well  worth  the  additional  cost. 

There  seems  to  be  a  gradual  trend 
to  the  sod  mulch  fertilizer  system  of 
culture.  Some  of  the  eastern  growers 
are  attempting  a  sort  of  sod  mulch 
combination.  They  leave  the  orchard 
seeded  for  two  or  three  years,  then  cul¬ 
tivate  for  a  year,  or  cultivate  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  row  only,  while  others  are 
attempting  to  secure  a  seeding  that 
will  remain,  relying  on  mulch  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  hold  trees  in  a  condition  of 
vigor  that  will  produce  high  annual 
yields. 

The  sod  mulch  system  has  many 
points  in  its  favor  as  a  system  of  or¬ 
chard  culture.  If  has  been  found  that 
writh  the  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
and  a  well  maintained  system  of  sod 
mulch,  apple  trees  can  be  kept  through¬ 
out  their  life  in  a  vigorous  condition 
with  high  yields  of  fruit.  Young  trees 
may  be  carried  on  a  lower  yearly  oi>- 
erating  cost  in  sod  than  if  the  land  is 
tilled,  not  figuring  the  value  of  inter¬ 
cropping.  Also  a  large  acreage  of 
land  may  be  used  for  orchard  purposes 
that  would  be  unfit  for  cultivation. 

I  do  not  believe  in  planting  apple 
trees  on  marginal  land  or  on  marginal 
locations.  It  is  preferable  to  secure 
the  very  best  site  and  best  soil  for  or¬ 
chard  planting,  regardless  of  cost  of 
land,  as  the  orchard  often  remains  for 
a  lifetime  whereas  other  crops  are  not 
such  long  term  propositions. 

Trees  planted  in  sod  usually  start 
bearing  at  an  earlier  age  and  the  fruit 
attains  a  higher  color,  a  very  import¬ 
ant  point  in  the  sale  of  fruit.  We  have 
had  Northern  Spy  trees  start  bearing 
at  seven  years  and  continue  to  bear 
annual  crops  thereafter. 

The  sod  gives  the  grower  better  working  conditions 
for  many  of  the  orchard  operations.  We  are  not 
hampered  by  sticky  mud  in  our  pruning,  dragging 
brush,  spraying,  dusting,  -  thinning  or  picking  and 
hauling.  We  are  always  able  to  work  in  the  or¬ 
chards  and  I  believe  this  is  one  of  Ihe  main  reasons 
why  we  are  able  to  secure  a  high  labor  efficiency. 
Probably  one-third  on  an  average  of  our  mowing  is 
clone  when  it  is  too  wet  to  do  any  outside  work  to 
advantage.  Otherwise  during  rainy  periods  we 
would  have  to  employ  labor  at  low  efficiency  work. 
Last  year  five  men  did  all  of  the  work  on  our  415- 
acre  farm,  250  acres  planted  to  apple  trees,  except 
during  the  harvest  of  the  crops  and  fruit. 

It  is  quite  necessary  for  success  that  anyone  who 
is  thinking  of  shifting  from  tillage  to  sod  mulch 
or  planning  to  start  an  orchard  in  sod  should  un¬ 
derstand  the  fundamentals  of  the  sod-mulch  plan. 
It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  an  orchardist  who 
has  been  tilling  his  land  for  20  to  25  years  to  start 
a  seeding  that  will  keep  his  orchard  in  a  proper 
condition  of  vigor  without  the  addition  of  mulch  for 
humus  and  commercial  fertilizers.  A  good  sod 
should  be  maintained  or  the  humus  supply  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  addition  of  mulching  material  for 
best  results.  We  aim  to  mow  the  first  cutting  of 
grass  by  July  1.  This  prevents  excessive  transpira¬ 
tion  from  the  grass,  acts  as  a  mulch  and  gives  sec¬ 
ond-growth  grass  a  chance  to  start,  making  greater 
shade  for  the  soil  later  in  the  season. 

HAROI-D  R.  HITC, KINGS. 


Lambs  on  a  Delaware  County ,  ©.,  Farm — Photo  by  G.  P.  Williams 


A  Winter  Woodpile — Photo  by  Mrs.  0.  V.  Harrison,  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


Changing  Styles  in  Apple  Growing 

WE  HAVE  certain  fairly  definite  trends  in  ap¬ 
ple  growing  which  are  causing  changes  in  cul¬ 
tural  methods,  location  of  profitable  apple  orchards 
and  the  choosing  by  the  public  of  certain  varieties, 
all  of  which  we  may  characterize  as  changing  styles. 

New  Yrork  State  easily  led  in  the  production  of 
apples  up  to  a  few  years  ago  but  now  Washington 
has  the  lead  and  California,  Oregon,  Virginia  and 
some  other  special  commercial  sections  are  stepping 
up.  When  the  majority  of  the  present  bearing  or¬ 
chards  of  New  York  were  planted  we  did  not  have 
competition  from  the  Northwest.  The  February  8 
report  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  and  Markets  gives  the  following  carload  ar¬ 
rivals  in  New  York  City  for  the  day:  New  York,  8; 
mio,  l ;  Washington,  19 :  Montana,  2 :  Oregon,  1  ; 
I  enns.vlvania,  5,  and  Virginia  4.  This  shows  the 
trend  of  shipments. 

Ihe  western  apples  are  consistently  closely  graded 
iii(l  well  packed  in  a  standard-size  box  with  the 
number  of  specimens  marked  on  each  box.  A  large 


of  the  year,  he  is  able  to  bring  his  ewes  through  in 
tip-top  condition.  With  legume  roughage  available 
at  all  times  it  is  possible  to  feed  home-grown  grains 
such  as  oats  and  barley  to  good  advantage.  The 
only  time  that  supplementary  feed  needs  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  is  during  the  early  part  of  the  Winter,  when 
the  ewes  are  producing  milk.  This  milk  producing 
period  comes  during  the  early  part  of  the  Winter 
because  Mr.  McMurray  specializes  in  hothouse 

11  Western  New  York  farmers  feel  that  sheep  make 
lirofitable  use  of  feeds  that  might  otherwise  be 
wasted.  Many  sheep  farmers  here  produce  beans  as 
a  part  of  their  farm  operations.  Beau  straw,  when 
reasonably  bright  and  clean  makes  an  excellent, 
roughage  for  sheep.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  feed 
bean  straw  every  second  or  third  feeding,  to  a 
flock  of  ewes. 

Cull  beans  are  also  commonly  used  as  a  part  of 
the  grain  ration  for  sheep.  In  a  feeding  trial  con¬ 
ducted  at  Perry,  N.  Y\,  recently,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Wyoming  County  Farm  Bureau  and  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  cull  beans  were 
found  to  be  nearly  equal  to  linseed  oil  cake  as  a 
nrotein  supplement  to  the  grain  ration. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  reports  the  profitable  use  of  sheep  in  harvest¬ 
ing  the  otherwise  unprofitable  crop  of  grass  on  the 
lawn.  He  says,  “The  little  band  of 
purebred  Shropshire  ewes  kept  at  the 
Southeast  Experiment  Station.  Waseca, 
a  branch  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  has  returned  a  higher  percentage 
of  net  income  than  any  other  class  of 
stock.  These  sheep  are  kept  primarily 
to  mow  the  lawn  at  the  station,  and, 
aside  from  thistles  and  nettles,  they 
have  kept  down  everything  in  a  grove 
of  some  ten  acres,  so  that  the  lawn  is 
practically  the  equal  of  those  in  town 
which  are  mowed  weekly.  Owing  to 
the  large  number  of  trees  and  the 
rather  rough  ground  it  would  probably 
take  two  or  three  men  their  full  time 
during  the  Summer  months  to  keep 
the  lawn  in  shape.  The  sheep,  how¬ 
ever,  are  charged  for  doing  this  work 
and  then  pay  a  profit  besides.” 


Amount  of  Grain  to  Feed 


Western  New  York  farmers  agree 
that  the  kind  and  amount  of  grain 
necessary  to  feed  ewes  in  lamb  de¬ 
pend,  first,  upon  the  kind  of  roughage 
used,  and  second  upon  the  time  of 
lambing. 

With  good  legume  hay,  the  ewes  can 
be  carried  through  the  Winter  with 
but  little  loss  in  weight,  and  at  the 
same  time  clip  a  good  fleece  and  pro¬ 
duce  strong,  vigorous  lambs.  For  early 
lambing,  however,  it  pays  to  feed  from 
one-third  to  one-half  pound  of  grain 
per  ewe  daily  for  the  last  month  be¬ 
fore  lambing.  When  the  lambs  come 
after  the  grass  season  opens,  little  if 
any  grain  is  required.  With  legume 
hay,  any  of  the  common  grains  may  be 
used — shelled  corn,  screenings,  barley 
or  oats. 

More  grain  is  required  when  such 
roughages  as  Timothy  hay,  shredded 
fodder,  or  straw  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  feed.  With  these  roughages  it  is 
also  necessary  to  use  grains  with  a 
higher  protein  content.  Oats  alone,  or 
two  parts  oats  to  one  part  bran  is 
more  satisfactory  than  corn,  barley  or 
screenings.  The  best  plan  is  to  feed 
around  one-half  pound  of  grain  per 
ewe  daily  during  the  early  part  of  the 
gestation  period  and  to  increase  the 
amount  slightly  during  the  last  few 
weeks  before  lambing. 

In  the  section  of  Western  New 
York  around  Perry  there  has  been 
considerable  interest  during  the  past 
Winter  in  molasses  as  a  feed  for  sheep. 

Those  farmers  who  have  used  it  as  a 
laxative  or  as  an  appetizer  sprinkled 
on  poor  quality  hay  have  got  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  used  it 
to  replace  linseed  oil  cake  in  the  ration  have  had 
rather  disappointing  results.  The  experiences  of 
the  men  who  used  molasses  this  last  Winter  appear 
to  indicate  that  molasses  cannot  be  expected  to 
change  poor  quality  roughage  into  anything  that 
will  be  anywhere  near  equal  to  legume  hay.  The 
use  of  molasses  as  an  appetizer  for  poor  quality  hay, 
however,  may  be  justified.  l.  h.  w. 
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To  have  a  garden  you  must  plant  seed.  And  to 
have  a  good  garden  means  frequent,  thorough 
cultivation.  So,  no  matter  how  large  or  small 
your  garden,  you,  too,  will  find  a  Planet  Jr.  pays. 
Pays  in  straight,  even,  uniform  seeding.  Pays  in 
easier,  faster,  cleaner  weeding.  Pays  in  less 
drudgery,  more  pleasure,  superior  results.  Pays 
in  the  vastly  greater  interest  it  brings  to  your 
gardening  hours. 

To  thousands  of  home  gardeners  the  Planet  Jr. 
No.  25  combination  seeder,  single  and  double 
wheel  hoe  proves  the  best  investment.  Plants, 
covers  and  rolls  the  seed.  Weeds  and  plows  and 
cultivates.  A  complete  garden  tool,  useful  every 
day  you  can  be  in  the  garden,  from  Spring  to 
frostT  Completely  described  with  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  pictures  on  Pages  7,  8  and  9  of  new 
Planet  Jr.  catalog.  Mailed  free  with  copy  of 
our  famous  little  gardeners’  manual— “Home 
Gardens— How  to  ‘Grow  What  You  Eat’." 
Write  for  your  copies  today. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co 

Dept.  38  -C 
3tb  a nd  Glemvood  Ave. 

Philadelphia 


Berry,  Flower  and  3,000  STAYMAN 
Vegetable  Plants  APPLE  TREES 


Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dewberry, 
Losanbeiry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Juneberry  plants; 
Aepavacus,  Rhubarb.  Horseradish  root*;  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Delphiniums,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Hardy  Carnations,  Oriental 
Poppies  and  248  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  will 
bloom  this  summer;  Pansies,  Petunias,  Salvias, 
Zinnias  and  other  Annuals;  Roses,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Barry  L.  Squires  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Two  Pyramidal  Arborvitae 

1H-2  ft.  and  one  blue  spruce,  10*12  inches,  for  $5.00 
Two  American  Arborvitae  and  one  Norway  Spruce,  1^-2 
ft.  for  $8.50.  Ten  strong  Perennials  (my  selection)  for 
$1.50.  Write  for  price  list  of  other  evergreens,  roses, 
trees  and  shrubs. 

WELLS  M.  DODDS.  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


PERENNIALS 
Rock  Garden  Plants 


25  Hardy  Perennials  in  5  varieties 


and 


25  Hardy  Rock  Garden  Plants,  in  5  varieties. 

50  Plants — ALL  FOR  $8.50 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog 

Palisades  Nurseries,  Inc. 

BOX  B,  SPARK1LL,  N.  Y. _ 

STRAWBERRIES 

MASTODON— the  world’*  greatest  ever- 
bearer  only....  SI  0.00  per  thousand 
PREMIER— the  big  money-maker 

_  r  *4,60  per  thousand. 

wholesale  prices,  that  will  save  you  dollars.  Send  for 

BAYNER  BROS.  SALISBURY,  MD. 

"Plants  That  Please 


5-7 

ieet 

Big,  Lusty  Fellows,  Bred  to  Bear, 
Buds  on  French  Roots 

LARGE  blocks  of  1  and  2-year  trees,  grown 
right,  handled  right,  priced  right — include 
J  a  large  proportion  of  these  present-day 
commercial  winners,  especially  recommended  for 
and  adapted  to  the  great  mountain  valleys  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

SUMMER  RAMBO,  JONATHAN,  SMOKE 

house,  mcintosh,  delicious,  rome 

BEAUTY,  CORTLAND,  YORKS. 

ELBERTA  PEACH 

90  per  cent  of  the  entire  stock  of  peach  trees 
we  grow  is  made  up  of  the  great  Elberta  fami- 
lv — Early  Elberta,  STANDARD  ELBERTA,  J. 
H.  HALE,  ROBERTA,  and  Wilma — all  produc¬ 
tive,  popular,  profitable  orchard  varieties,  run 
largely  to  the  4-6-foot  grade.  Guaranteed  clean, 
smooth,  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

We  grow  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Small 
fruits  for  orchards  and  home  gardens. 

Free  Deliveries  —Special  Prices 

Patterson’s  Nurseries 

Stewartstown,  Penna. 


Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
N.  J.  Gladiolus  Society 

The  New  Jersey  Gladiolus  Society  will 
stage  its  second  annual  exhibition  in 
Amusement  Hall  at  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
August  21-22  (28-29  alternate  date). 

Mrs.  S.  Van  Hoesen  of  Fanwood  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  exhibition  committee,  and 
other  committees  named  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  at  Trenton  Court  House  Feb.  20 
are  as  follows :  Prize  schedule  and  pre¬ 
miums,  H.  M.  Barrett,  Hightstown ; 
supervisor  of  judges,  J.  A.  Kemp,  Little 
Silver ;  staging,  R.  P.  Gay,  Dunellen ; 
decollating,  Mrs  E.  V.  Smith,  Plainfield; 
publicity,  Dr.  F.  T.  McLean,  Bronx  Park, 
N.  Y.,  Geo.  S.  Birch,  Vineland,  and  J.  W. 
Johnston,  Barrington. 

The  New  Jersey  Gladiolus  Society, 
now  15  months  old,  has  a  membership 
of  over  300,  and  plans  for  this  season 
include  a  larger  program  than  attempted 
last  year.  The  society  will  publish  a  five- 
page  bulletin,  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  F.  T. 
McLean,  and  hold  sectional  meetings  in 
the  four  geographic  divisions  of  the  State 
under  the  leadership  of  the  four  sectional 
vice-presidents. 

The  second  South  Jersey  Gladiolus 
Show  will  be  staged  at  Cape  May  in 
Convention  Hall  on  or  about  July  24-25 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey 
Gladiolus  Society.  A.  D.  Lang  of  Bridge- 
ton  is  show  committee  chairman ;  F.  F. 
Rockwell  of  Cape  May,  who  helped  with 
the  South  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show  at  Vine- 
land  last  August,  is  director.  Mr.  G.  S. 
Batten  of  Cape  May  is  actively  interested. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  Prof.  J.  H. 
Clark  of  New  Brunswick  on  the  trial 
grounds,  the  society  is  undertaking  the 
revision  of  the  Gladiolus  score  card,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  a  view  to  scoring  of 
varieties  under  field  conditions.  The 
committee  to  revise  the  score  card  is 
representative  of  both  the  college  and  the 
membership  at  large,  and  is  as  follows : 
Prof.  J.  H.  Clark,  Prof.  C.  H.  Connors, 
A.  C.  McLean,  Dr.  F.  T.  McLean,  H.  M. 
Barrett,  Chas.  D.  Taylor  and  Geo.  S. 
Birch.  geo.  s.  birch. 


'Acid-Loving  Plants  on 
Limestone 

Could  you  give  some  information  in 
regard  to  growing  Azaleas  and  other  acid- 
loving  plants  on  soil  that  has  some  lime 
in  it  (enough  to  make  the  well  water 
slightly  hard)?  It  is  claimed  that  lime, 
or  manure,  should  not  be  used  on  acid- 
loving  plants  under  any  circumstances. 
What  is  it  in  animal  manure  that  is 
harmful?  Also  that  the  usual  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  is  not  good  for  them.  As 
some  fertilizers  tend  to  make  the  soil 
acid  and  others  not,  which  fertilizers  can 
be  used?  Woods  humus  is  too  hard  to 
get  to  be  practical.  Is  sawdust  from  the 
sawmill  good?  The  logs  were  elm,  maple, 
oak,  etc.,  no  pine  among  them.  M.  E.  d. 


CONTENTS 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees"* 

Fnrlv  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts, 
catalog  free  HUT  mUSERT,  188.  HOCKPOBT,  IND. 


UNCAS  VILLE, 


UNCAS  DAHLIA  FARM  CONN. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  the  Supreme  Dahlias  of  the  World. 

Larcest  Grower  in  Connecticut.  S /  .00  a11  . 

Special  15  Choice  Dahlias  for . ^  ^  named 

%  a  TAT  X  C*  Will  blOom  and  make  you  happy, 
|  A  lS|  rM  /V  ^  when  other  flowers  have  died,.  25 

Vi»lfl'i»U|or  *1.60  postpaid. 

WM.  VENZKE,  Oalnsvlllo,  Florida, 


more. 


Write  for 

Route  1 . 


.  ■  III  |  **  C  LEADING  VARIETIES— LOWEST 

)AnLIA3  prices.  Live  growing  loots. 
>nd  for  circular.  H.  J  DIETER.  Kimberton,  Penna. 


BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS,  75c  prepaid.  Extra  large 
variety  mixed.  Peter  l,asco,  Forest  City,  1  a. 


r-n  A  nr  VIWCC  2  YEARS  NO.  I— 100  Concord 

bRArfc  VINE.O  or  Moores  Early,  $6;  25  Caco, 
*4  50  -  25  Lueile,  $2.50;  Cal.  Privet,  18  to  24  ins.,  *3.50; 
IN)  Rarbarrv  9  to  12  ins.,  $4.50.  Post  or  express  paid. 
Pavgain  fist  free.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY,  Beltsvlll.,  Md. 


FARM  SEEDS 

Approved  Varieties-Offlcially  Analized  and  Tested. 

beaks,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  corn,  oats 

Wriii  In  tiittilM  Iti  dAlli.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N,  Y* 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp., 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 

_  Mailed  on  request. 

EW  T SL  OLD  RELIABLE  NURSERIES 

.  W.  iownsend  &  Dons  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 

See  Back  Cover  Page  March  2nd 


LARFF’S 


BERRY 

PLANTS 


37  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 

1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in 
the  heart  of  Ohio.  Small 
fruit  plants  and  orna¬ 
mentals  our  specialty. 
Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 

New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry 
LathamRed  Raspberry,  finest  that  grows 
New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry 
New  Kette  Peach,  best  to  follow  Elberta 

Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Catalog  No.  35P. 

Copy  free  on  request 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


m 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Sendfor  Allen’s  1929  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable- 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  todayf  oryour  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 
W' 
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All  Reds  - 
All  Blacks 


Strong,  Disease  Free 

RASPBERRY  SETS 

-  -  $2.00  for  25.  Postpaid 

-  -  $2.50  for  25.  Postpaid 

REDS 

Red  June,  Very  Early,  Large,  Hardy;  the  best 
money  maker,  and  Cuthbert — $3.00  per  100; 
$20.00  per  1000.  Latham,  Large  Late'— $4.00  per 
100;  $30.00  per  1000. 

BLACKS 

Cumberland,  Plum  Farmer,  Kansas  and  Im¬ 
proved  Ohio — $3.00  per  100;  $20.00  per  1000.  F.  O. 
B.  express  or  freight. 

WHITE  FARM  CO  .  IONIA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


$2.95  PER  1000 

AND  UP 

Our  18th  Annual  Bargain  Book  of  guaranteed  berry 
plants,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  and  bulbs;  including 
MASTODON  Everbearing  Strawberry,  sent  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices.  SPECIAL— 250  Mixed  Gladiolus  (bulblets) 
postpaid  lor  25c.  J.N.ROKELf  S  SON,  l*i  U,  BRI0GEM4N.  MICH. 


_ I _ _  Brandywine,  Heritage,  Howard 

airaWDerry  rlants  l7,Dunlap,GlenMary, Progressive 
and  Champion.  100 — $1. OO;  or  send  for  fist  and  prices  on 
larger  quantities.  BKIAKI.AND  FARM.  New  Haven,  Vermont 


Strawberry  Plants  BA  SI  l)'  PEKUY^'fleorettown*  Del. 


Mastodon 


EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

100  for  $2.25;  250  for  $1.25:  500  for  $5.50;  $15.00  per  l,00o! 
Premier,  Big  Joe  and  Wit.  Belt,  $4.60  per  1,000;  5,000, 
$20.00.  Lupton  and  Cooper,  $5.00  per  1,000  ;  5,000,  $22.50 
collect.  500  at  the  1000  rate.  Order  direct  or  send  for 
free  catalogue.  M  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


MASTODON 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  roots. 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
L.  &  F.  liONDEliO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


MILLIONS  OF  THEM  AT  $2.50  X  PER  IOOO 

B.  L.  Smith,  of  Pa.,  says,  “I  picked  60  bushels  of  berries 
from  1300  of  your  plants”.  Catalog  free. 

C.  8.  PEIIDUE  Box  80  8 IIOW ELL,  MD» 

•‘Better  plants  for  less  money” 

Raspberries-Strawberries-Shrubs-Etc. 

Latham  and  Herbert  Raspberries,  Howard  17  and  Masto¬ 
don  Strawberries,  Washington  Asparagus.  Other  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc.  All  guaranteed. 
Prices  low.  List  free.  BEKT  BAKES,  Hooiick  Fall*,  N.Y. 
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CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler — Carman  No.  3 

Save  Money— Buy  Direct  from  Grower 
N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


ALABAMA 

ALFALFA  -  DAIRYING  -  LIVESTOCK 

Write  ihe  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Selma,  Alabama,  for 
free  information  about  THE  BLACK  LIME  PRAIRIE 
SOILS  of  Dallas  County.  This  is  the  greatest  natural 
airalfa,  livestock  and  dairy  section  of  America.  Ready 
market  for  all  farm  products;  good  roads,  good  schools 
and  good  churches  among  splendid  people  most  of  whom 
are  from  the  North,  and  all  doing  well,  happy  and  con¬ 
tended  here  where  livestock  graze  in  luxurious  pastures 
practically  the  year  around. 

SELMA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

129  ACRES— On  state  road,  fine  buildings 
with  city  conveniences.  Town  2H  miles.  A 
good  money  maker.  Price  512,000. 
Reasonable  cash  payment.  Balance  on  easy  terms.  Life 
time  if  desired.  Winifred  Gelser,  Gainesville,  N.  Y. 


FARM 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN,  send  no  money,  frost¬ 
proof  cabbage  and  onion  plants;  leading  va¬ 
rieties,  500,  65e;  1,000,  $1. 

ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


A  DOLLAR 
BOOK  for 


25c 


EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  JOHN  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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big,  strong 

Guaranteed 

ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  years  old,  $4.15  per  doz. 
$28  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

F'owers  from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the  Great 
International  Flower  Show  in  New  York  four  years  in 
succession,  1924-1928.  Get  the  bestl 
Templar;  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet;  Rapture;  Mrs. 
F  B  Pierson ;  Briarcliff ;  Commonwealth ;  Ophelia ; 
Columbia;  Mme.  Butterfly;  Premier;  Dble.  White 
Kilarney;  Matchless. 

RAMBLER  ROSES. — Best  varieties,  $2.15  for  six, 
$4  15  for  12.  100  for  $28.  2  and  3  years  old.  Dorothy 
Perkins;  Crimson  Rambler;  White  Dorothy  Perkins; 
American  Pillar;  Excelsa;  Tausendschon. 

CLIMBING  ROSES.— 6  for  $3.15,  12  for  $6.15.  The 
finest  that  grow,  2  and  3  years  old.  Dr.  Van  Fleet; 
Silver  Moon;  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber;  Aviator  Bleriot; 
Mary  Wallace;  Climbing  American  Beauty. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— All  colors,  $1.50 
per  doz.,  $H  per  100. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. — The  sweetest  flower  that 
grows.  Does  well  in  shade.  Two  years  old,  25  for  $1, 
100  for  $3. 

GLADIOLUS.  —  Reynold’s  Superb  Collection. — A 
choice  mixture  of  the  newer  varieties,  30  for  $1,  100 
for  $3,  and  10  extra  with  each  100  order. 

ALL  POSTPAID  INSURED  D  ELI  V  E  RY.  —  Order 
promptlv.  Shipped  at  proper  planting  time. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 
BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

REYNOLDS  FARMS,  R.F.D.  20.  Ss.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Roses  so* 


EACH 

BIG, FIELD-GROWN  PLANTS 
3  for  $1.40;  6  for  $2.65: 12  for  $5.00 
14  listed  for  $5.75.  postpaid. 

Hardy  Hybrid  Teas.'  Growth  guaranteed. 
Bloom  from  early  Summer  to  freeze-up 

Mr*.  Aaron  Ward.  Killarney,  Double  White  Killarney,  Opheli^j 
Lady  Ashtown,  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria,  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Mme.  Butterfly.  Edward  Mawley,  Red  Radiance,  General  MacArthur^ 
Columbia,  Marjorie  Bulkeley,  Gruss  an  Teplitz 

DAHLIAS— (io  rare  varieties)  -  $1.50’ 

GLADIOLUS- 20 varieties  50.-$  1.00 ;  100, -$1.76, 

Order  now  We  ship  at  planting  time. 
140-page  Seed,  Plant,  Bulb  and  Shrub  Cat*-' 
log,  FREE.  All  prices  include  postage- 

JDHH/*BIT!tC  crr  jv  CO 

LEWIS 

34  Childs  Ave,  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 


(all  different.) 


EVERY 

££J  ORDER 
f  jp0=~f  OVER  A 
JERSEY  BEAUTY 

DAHLIA! 


ROWERS7 

SALES 

COMPANY’S 

Distinctive  Dozen 

A  dozen  unusual  roses  truly  distinctive  in  color,  beauty 
and  form  at  a  special  introductory  price  of  only  $5.89 
r  egularly  catalogued  at  $1.00  each. 

LADY  ASHTOWN-pale  Rose;  DUCHESS 
OF  WELLINGTON— Intense  saffron  yel¬ 
low;  BRI ARCLIFFE— A  fine  clear  pink; 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Luminous  flame-pink; 

MRS.  AARON  WARD -Yellow-;  MME. 

BUTTERFLY— Apricot  and  gold;  ETOILE 
DE  FRANCE-Vivld  crimson;  RADIANCE 
-Carmine  pink;  K.  A.VICTORI A-White; 
fine  form:  RED  RADI  ANCE  —  Dazzling 
crimson;  MME.  EDOUARD  HERRIOT— 

(  oral -red;  SOUV.  DE  CLAUDIUS  PER¬ 
NET— The  perfect  yellow  rose. 

DISTINCTIVE 

ROSES 

GROWERS'  SALES  COMPANY,  MAIN  18,  CLINTON,  N.  J. 

ADD  15c  FOR  POSTAGE,  PACKING  AND  INSURANCE 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  86-pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  ail  different  named 
varieties,  hut  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1 .00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


IO  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Blooming  size  and  New  1929  Catalog  for  a  dime. 

GEO.  G.  FOWLEK 

Main  Street  Eranklin,  N.  H. 


GLADIOLI 


100  large  bulbs,  good 
mixture,  all  bloom  this 
year,  SI  .50.  12  choice 
named  Dahlias,  unlabeled,  SI.OO.  15  Canuas,  $  i  .00. 

h.  White,  882  Broadway,  No.  Attleboro,  Mums. 


ATIini  Finset  Varieties.  Moderately 

^  *■  vl  1_j  AJ  Priced.  List  sent  on  request. 

ROCKLEDGE  GARDENS  Lexington,  Mass. 
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large  GLADIOLUS,  SI  .25  assorted.  1  O  Dahlias, 
$1.25.  Catalog.  tilAOAIIllA  FARMS,  Cliicopee  Fills, Mast. 


VARIETIES— GEORG EOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden's  Greatest  Beautifiers  (ineluding 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  $1.  Six  orders  for  only  35.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.Y, 


Dahlias 

Bargain  Offer — 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1.00 

MltS.  I.  DE  VER  WARNER.  large  pink;  CIGARETTE, 
red  and  white;  NIBELUNGENHORT,  apricot;  PIERROT, 
amber;  HOLMAN  HUNT,  crimson.  Value  at  catf->gue 
rates  i<  $3.25. 

30  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  in  handling,  $3.35. 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalog. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLIN C,  Dahlia  Specialist 
**’  1  -  It  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 


food  see< 

Grown  from  Selected  Stocks 

esv  crop,  tested  seeds  sure  to  produce.  Sold  for 
FTM7I?  °  sat*s^iec^  customers.  Prices  reasonable. 
For-  ex*ra  Packages  with  every  order. 

REE  Large  catalog  with  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  your  own 
and  neighbors’  addresses  TODAY. 

ft.  H.  SHUMWflV,  146  S.  First  St.,  Rockford,  III. 

WEST  BRANCH  SWEEPSTAKE 

SEED  CORN 

FOR  SALE 

With  90%  or  better  germination  guaranteed 
Write  for  prices  and  particulars  to  the 
Watt  Branch  Co-operative  Seed  Growers  Ass’n 
Montgomery,  Pennsylvania 


Hardy  Flowers  and  Shrubs « 

Dame  Nature  is  not  only  very  peculiar 
but  very  exacting  in  her  laws  and  con¬ 
ditions,  and  these  laws,  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts,  we  poor  humans  have  not  been 
able  to  control,  hence  the  plants  and 
shrubs  which  generally  bloom  the  most 
freely  and  constantly,  are  not  always  the 
most  hardy  and  are  frequently  more  deli¬ 
cate  owing  to  the  constant  strain  on  their 
vitality.  There  are,  however,  so  many 
really  good  flowers  and  shrubs  that  a 
mere  mention  of  them  would  fill  a  large 
volume.  Those  herein  mentioned  will  be 
found  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  usual 
gardens  or  grounds,  and  the  writer  has 
purposely  omitted  those  that  are  extreme¬ 
ly  delicate  or  that  require  special  care  or 
attention. 

Hardy  perennials,  as  their  name  indi¬ 
cates,  are  those  which  live  outdoors  for 
several  years  or  more,  and  these  can  be 
obtained  as  plants  to  start  with  or  else 
they  may  be  started  from  seed.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  they  often  do  not  bloom  the  first 
year  from  seed,  this  should  be  well  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  grower  before  starting, 
and  sometimes  it  pays  to  divide  the  pur¬ 
chasing  into  some  plants  and  some  seeds 
instead  of  all  plants  or  all  seeds.  Just 
now  there  is  a  great  demand  for  Del¬ 
phiniums,  and  they  are  extremely  good 
for  those  who  like  blue  flowers.  Antirr¬ 
hinums  or  snapdragons  are  also  particu¬ 
larly  fine  and  will  grow  well  in  dry  sandy 
soil.  Gypsophylla  paniculata  is  a  fine 
delicate  flower,  and  excellent  for  mixing 
in  a  bouquet  of  cut  flowers.  Achillea, 
“The  Pearl,”  is  also  good  for  cutting 
purposes.  Pyrethrum  hybridum  is  ex¬ 
cellent  with  its  daisy-like  flower.  Aconite 
or  monkshood  is  good  for  large  showy 
flowers,  and  the  blue  and  white  are  strik¬ 
ing  owing  to  their  distinct  size  and  col¬ 
ors. 

Artemisia  stelleriana  is  a  low-growing 
white-leaved  plant  and  excellent  for  edges 
of  flower  beds — is  extremely  tough  and 
hardy.  The  Shasta  daisy  is  a  strong 
grower  and  good  bloomer.  Statice  lati- 
folia  is  also  a  good  strong  plant  with 
everlasting  flowers  that  can  be  cut  and 
dried.  The  yellow  cornflower  Stokesia  is 
a  very  good  flower  of  a  clean  bright  yel¬ 
low  of  a  shade  that  is  always  scarce. 
Then  there  are  the  smaller  plants,  like 
lily  of  the  valley,  Sweet  William,  Astilbe 
or  herbaceous  Spirsea  and  many  others. 

Among  annuals  that  bloom  the  first 
season  on  mignonette ;  Golden  Queen  is 
one  of  the  best  bedders.  Candytuft  of 
all  different  colors  (new)  ;  sweet  Alys- 
sum,  asters  of  different  kinds,  Zinnias — ■ 
especially  the  giant  and  dwarf  variety 
“Firefly,”  Acroclinium  roseum  or  straw- 
flower,  sweet  peas  of  different  colors, 
Gaillardia  Lorenziana,  Arctotis  or  Afri¬ 
can  daisy,  Calendulas  of  various  sorts, 
especially  “Meteor,”  carnations  of  the 
“Marguerite”  type,  etc. 

Of  hardy  shrubs  there  is  scarcely  any 
end,  but  a  few  good  ones  are  Calycanthus 
floridus  or  strawberry  shrub,  the  new  red¬ 
leaved  barberry,  flowering  almond,  the 
new  double-flowered  lilac,  variegated 
leaved  Yuccas  as  well  as  the  green¬ 
leaved  filamentosa,  dwarf  horse  chestnut, 
Spirsea  Iteevesii,  Japan  quince,  single- 
flowered  lilacs  of  various  colors,  etc. 

For  Autumn  blooming  I  would  prefer 
Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Hall’s  Japan 
honeysuckle,  Japanese  zebra  grass,  Calli- 
carpa  purpurea,  Evonymus  Europaeus, 
etc.  Among  roses  Rugosa  Alba  is  nearly 
always  in  bloom,  and  where  a  large  shrub 
for  a  single  specimen  is  wanted  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  old  General  Jacquemi¬ 
not  is  a  good  hardy  red  rose,  and  of  the 
Hybrid  Teas  the  name  is  legion.  These 
however  are  not  quite  hardy  in  some 
places  and  will  require  some  protection  in 
Winter.  They  are  generally  very  free 
flowering  and  well  deserve  a  little  care. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


A  Pigeon  Nuisance 

Pigeons  in  large  cities  are  often  a  pest 
because  of  their  habit  of  roosting  in  the 
niches  above  the  doors  of  public  build¬ 
ings.  We  now  have  an  inquiry  from  a 
firm  of  architects,  who  have  the  problem  of 
trying  to  keep  pigeons  away  from  the 
upper  stone  work  of  a  large  church. 
These  pigeons  become  such  a  filthy  nui¬ 
sance  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  prevent  their  living  in  those 
places,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  up 
wire  screens.  The  question  asked  is 
whether  there  is  any  substance  which 
could  be  put  on  this  stone  work  which 
would  be  so  distasteful  to  the  pigeons 
that  they  would  be  likely  to  keep  away. 
Any  information  about  this  would  be 
very  much  appreciated. 


EVERY  BAG 
has  a  1  AG 
shoving 

PURITY 
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SEED  OATS 

THOROUGHLY  cleaned,  screened  and  graded, 
that  have  produced  on  our  own  farms,  growing 
from  100-150  acres  annually,  over  twice  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  the  United  States  for  a  10-year  period, 
as  low  as 

85  Cents  Per  Bushel 

New  sacks  free  of  course. 

Dibble's  Twentieth  Century,  extra 
early,  thin  hulled  grain  weighing  36-38 
lbs.  per  measured  bushel  with  tall  stiff 
straw. 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight  grain  weighs  42- 
do  lbs.  with  stiff,  heavy  straw  and  enor¬ 
mously  productive.  Our  yield  of  stock 
seed  on  70  acres  was  over  100  bushels 
per  acre  and  customers  in  New  England, 
report  117,  in  New  Jersey  100,  and  in 
New  York  92  bushels  per  acre. 

Also  full  stocks  of  Alfalfa,  Clover  and 
Grass  Seeds,  Barley,  Peas,  Spring  Wheat, 
Corn,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  “ Everything 
for  the  Farm.” 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  com¬ 
plete  price  list  FREE.  Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Direct — Save  Money 


/ 


Earliest  Tomato 
Ever  Introduced 

Perfect  Fruit 

ICO  Days  from  Plant¬ 
ing.  Pkt.  1 5c ;  'A  oz. 
75c ,■  '/2  oz.  $1.35;  oz. 
$2.50 


Big  Money  Saving 


WIIAT  OUR 
CUSTOMERS  SAY 

South  Elliot.  Oct  IS.  1923 
Every  Gregory  Tomalo 
plant  you  sent  me  turned 
out  fine.  I  want  some  of 
the  same  seed  next  year. 
Took  first  prize  at  the 
Grange  Fair,  they  sure 
were  a  handsome  sight,  the 
Judges  said  there  is  no  need 
of  a  second  look.  It  speaks 
good  for  the  Gregory  To¬ 
mato.  Have  had  Gregory's 
seed  for  35  years;  keep  up 
the  good  name. 

W  J  LEACH. 


Catalogue  sent  on  request,  listing  the  choicest 
Vegetable,  Flower  Seeds.  Roses.  Flowering  Shrubs. 
I’crenniais.  Don't  he  without  it. 


Don’t  Delay — Order  Today 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

BOX  4,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


THE  WORLD 
HAS  NOT  ■ 
PRODUCED  A 
BETTEjWOMATlJ 


Catalog 
V  FREE 


Oats  -  Barley-Peas -Corn 
Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 

Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  parity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ROIjREFjgSIIDS 

Profitable  Crops 

THE  one  thing  that  you  demand  of 
your  seeds  is  that  they  bring  you 
big,  profitable  crops.  Rohrer’s  Seeds 
do!  —  because  they  are  carefully  re¬ 
cleaned  and  rigidly  tested  for  purity, 
vigor  and  high  germination.  Follow  the 
lead  of  thousands  of  successful  farmers 
— plant  seeds  that  will  be  most  profit¬ 
able  for  you — plant  Rohrer’s.  Samples 
sent  on  request. 

We  make  no  charge  for  bags  and  pay 
all  freight  expenses. 


Alfalfa 

Clover* 

Grasses 

Timothy 
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Seed  Oats 
Seed  Corn 
Field  Peas 
Garden  Seeds 
Seed  Potatoes 

To  the  left  la  pictured  our 
Spring  1929  Catalog.  From 
cover  to  cover  it  Is  full  of 
fasts  that  will  Interest  you. 
Write  for  It  today  I 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 
Box  6  Smoketown, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


1  Ah  GLORIOUS  GLADIOLI 

IVW  BULBS  for  $1.00  S3 

At  least  30  varieties.  Will  bloom  from  July  until  frost. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  wonderful  specials. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO..  Mansfield,  Mass. 

CLOVER  SEED  n0^"'“a 

Plump  blue  seed  recleaned  to  99.50  pure.  Finest  quality* 
obtainable.  Also  Alsike, Timothy,  etc.  Write  for  samples 
and  prices.  8YLES,  &  8YLER,  Nappanee,  Incl. 


iTPee’s 
eeds 
'Grow 

The  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  you  would 
like  to  see  growing  in 
your  garden  or  on  your 
farm — read  all  about 
them  in  Burpee’s 

Annual  Garden  Book 

This  is  the  catalog 
that  tells  the  plain 
truth  about  the  Best 
Seeds  That  Grow.  It 
describes  the  Burpea 
Quality  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
and  Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of 

Burpee’s  Annual. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  C<L 

Burpee  Buildings,  Box  114,  Philadelphia 
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SHRUBS — 9’KUITS — 
ORNAMENTALS— EVKRG  KEENS 
finest  ever  grown  at  our  direct  from 
NURSERY  to  You  prices  which  makes 
Anniversary  World’s  Biggest 
Bargain  Event.  Save6o%. 
ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIALS 

,  6  Shanta  Daisies  25c  or  25  mixed 
,  Gladioli  ;25c  or  8  choice  Peren- 
rnialH  1  Pink  Phlox,  1  Yucca,  1  White 
Achillea  25c  —  also  47  fine  World’ 
Famous  $1.00  Bar  trains  In  catalog. 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 

620  Bridf?©  8^^ 


25c 


HAMPTON. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Strictly  first-class,  large  size  and  well  rooted.  SI.OO 
per  thousand  r.  o.  b.  here.  Mention  variety  wanted. 

GUAKANTEE  PLANT  CO.  .  TV  TV.  «A. 
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The  man  who  had  the  best 
stand  of  grain  in  your  com¬ 
munity  last  year  probably 
planted  it  with  a 


McCormick-  Deering 

Grain  Drill 


Maximum  yields  and  McCormick- 
Deering  Grain  Drills  bear  a  close 
relationship  to  one  another.  The 
combination  of  good  seed,  fertile 
soil,  decent  weather  and  a  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Drill  is  sure  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  field  of  grain  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  any  farmer. 

With  so  many  factors  beyond 
human  control,  it  is  unwise  to  plant 
with  an  uncertain  or  worn-out 
machine.  Plant  your  1929  grain 
crop  with  a  new  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  Grain  Drill  and  rest  assured 
that  your  crop  has  been  planted 
right.  Sold  and  serviced  by  McCor¬ 
mick -Deering  dealers  everywhere. 


Sizes  and  Styles  with 
Suitable  Equipment 
for  Every  Drilling 
Need 

Power -Lift  Tractor  Drills. 
Horse  -  Drawn  Drills.  Plain 
and  Fertilizer  Drills.  Single- 
and  Double-Disk  Drills.  Hoe 
Drills.  Shoe  Drills.  Press 
Drills.  Grass -Seed  Drills. 
Broadcast  Seeders.  Endgate 
Seeders.  With  fluted  or 
double -run  feed,  open  or 
closed  delivery,  wood  or  steel 
wheels,  and  with  many  supe¬ 
rior  mechanical  features. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(. Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


The  big ;  new  1929 
Lead  clad  Catalogue 
is  iusto  ft  h  e  press. 
Write  for  your  copy 
and  find  ou  t  how  to 
save  on  your  fence 
and  roofing  cost. 


This  apron  FREE 
at  your  dealers  with 
every  LEADCLAD  order 


Leadclad  roofing 
too,  has  the  lasting 
protection  of  a  thick 
coat  of  PURE 
LEA  D.  Furnished 
in  all  standard  roof  • 
mgformSi 


The  protective  coating  is  PURE 
LEAD ,  seven  times  heavier 

The  coating  alone  guards  your  fence  from  rust.  In 
Leadclad  fence  the  coating  is  PURE  LEAD,  seven 
times  heavier  than  that  used  on  ordinary  fence.  That’s 
why  it  lasts  years  longer.  Remember  you  pay  the  cost 
of  a  good  fence  whether  you  have  it  or  not.  What  you 
save  in  first  cost  you  lose  in  labor,  crops  and  the  good 
will  of  your  neighbors.  Leadclad  fence  lasts  a  lot  longer 
than  a  couple  of  cheap  fences  and  costs  a  lot  less. 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

DEPT.  2F  MOUNDSVILLE,  W.  VA 
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7  SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  225,000 
readers  about  the  stock  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City  ^ 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Lieutenant  A.  Peyton 
Schenck,  flying  instructor  for  the  Newark 
Air  Service,  Inc.,  a  wearer  of  a  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Cross  received  for  valor 
in  the  Air  Service  during  the  war,  and 
Joseph  W.  Imbriaco,  21,  of  44  Reed 
Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  a  flying  student, 
were  killed  when  the  Waco  biplane  in 
which  they  were  flying  crashed  in  a 
swamp  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  Metropolitan  Airport,  near 
the  Passaic  River,  March  3.  It  is  believed 
the  accident  was  caused  by  Imbriaco  be¬ 
coming  frightened  and  “freezing”  onto  the 
controls  when  the  motor  failed  and  a 
forced  landing  had  to  be  attempted.  The 
student  had  five  hours’  flying  to  his  credit. 

One  man  was  reported  killed  and  four 
were  missing  March  4,  following  the 
wreck  of  C  reat  Northern  mail  train  No. 
27,  which  was  struck  by  a  snowslide  near 
Single  Shot,  not  far  from  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  Mont. 

A  tax  of  one  cent  per  pack  on  cigar¬ 
ettes,  three  cents  per  pound  on  cigarette 
tobacco  and  10  cents  per  50  cigars  was 
proposed  by  Assemblyman  Cuvillier  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  4.  It  would  yield, 
he  estimates,  more  than  $60,000,000,  thus 
solving  the  tax  problem  over  which  the 
Republicans  and  Gov.  Roosevelt  are  at 
loggerheads.  Everybody  would  be  satis¬ 
fied,  said  Mr.  Cuvillier,  because  the  Re¬ 
publicans  could  wipe  out  the  direct  tax, 
Gov.  Roosevelt  could  reduce  the  income 
tax  20  per  cent,  and  no  gasoline  tax 
would  be  needed. 

Seven  persons  were  injured  by  an  ex¬ 
plosion  which  wrecked  the  Backus  Hotel, 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  March  4. 

Two  judgments  against  the  city  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  recover  damages  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pollution  of  the  water  supply 
several  years  ago,  when  many  persons 
contracted  typhoid  fever,  were  decided 
recently  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  against 
the  c-ity.  It  is  expected  that  more  than  a 
score  of  actions,  which  have  been  held  in 
abeyance,  will  now  be  brought,  inasmuch 
as  the  plaintiffs  in  the  test  case  have  been 
successful  after  carrying  the  case  to  the 
highest  court. 

The  Perkins  resolution,  memorializing 
Congress  to  modify  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  it  had  failed  of 
its  purpose,  was  killed  in  the  Indiana 
Senate  March  4  with  the  adoption  of  a 
majority  report  of  the  Federal  Relations 
Committee.  A  minority  report,  signed  by 
Senator  Chester  A.  Perkins,  Democrat, 
of  St.  Joseph  County,  a  dry,  recom¬ 
mended  passage.  In  the  resolution  Sena¬ 
tor  Perkins,  the  author,  declared  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  had  failed  of  its 
purpose  and  that  crime  and  corruption 
were  the  result. 

Damage  estimated  at  $2,000,000  or 
more  was  done  by  a  fire  which  swept  the 
Automobile  Show  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
March  5,  destroying  more  than  300  auto¬ 
mobiles,  besides  a  number  of  airplanes, 
trucks  and  motor  boats.  The  show  was 
housed  in  four  large  tents.  A  crowd  esti¬ 
mated  at  2.500  persons  was  in  the  tents 
when  the  fire  broke  out.  The  band  stood 
by  its  post  and  continued  playing  until 
the  tents  were  emptied  in  an  orderly 
manner.  Only  two  persons  were  injured. 

PRESIDENT  HOOVER’S  ADDRESS. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  salient 
points  in  the  President’s  inauguration 
address  :  The  most  malign  of  all  dangers 
from  which  self-government  must  be  safe¬ 
guarded  today  is  disregard  and  disobedi¬ 
ence  of  law.  To  consider  these  evils  is 
the  most  sore  necessity  of  our  times. 
Rigid  and  expeditious  justice  is  the  first 
safeguard  of  freedom.  It  must  not  be  de¬ 
feated  by  the  indifference  of  the  citizen, 
by  exploitation  of  delays  and  entangle¬ 
ment  of  the  law.  A  large  part  of  Prohibi¬ 
tion  enforcement  activities  should  be 
transferred  from  Treasury  Department  to 
Department  of  Justice  as  a  beginner  of 
a  more  effective  organization.  He  is  de¬ 
termined  to  appoint  a  national  commis¬ 
sion  for  a  searching  investigation.  Hopes 
for  ultimate  American  adherence  to  the 
World  Court ;  no  more  potent  instrumen¬ 
tality  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  con¬ 
troversies  between  nations  than  the 
World  Court  has  ever  been  conceived. 
Peace  can  be  contributed  to  by  respect  for 
our  ability  in  defense.  Further  agricul¬ 
tural  relief  cannot,  in  justice  to  our 
farmers,  our  labor  and  manufacturers,  be 
postponed.  He  requests  a  special  session 
of  Congress  for  the  consideration  of  these 
questions.  Government  co-operation  in 
encouraging  business  is  indorsed.  Public 
Health  Service  should  be  as  fully  organ¬ 
ized  into  our  governmental  system  as  in 
public  education.  Economy  in  public  ex¬ 
penditures,  regulation  of  business  to  pre¬ 
vent  domination,  and  promotion  of  wel¬ 
fare  activities  are  urged. 

WASHINGTON. — The  following  is  the 
Cabinet  selected  by  President  Hoover: 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  L.  Stimson  of 
New  York ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Secretary  of  War — James  W.  Good  of 
Iowa ;  Attorney  General,  William  D. 
Mitchell  of  Minnesota ;  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  Walter  F.  Brown  of  Ohio ;  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  Charles  Francis  Adams 
of  Massachusetts ;  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  of  California ; 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Arthur  M. 
Hyde  of  Missouri ;  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Robert  P.  Lamont  of  Illinois ; 
Secretary  of  Labor,  James  J.  Davis  of 
Pennsylvania. 


CLEAN  FRUIT 

Why  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  growing 
good  clean  fruit  ?  A  really  dependable  spray¬ 
er  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
A  ‘‘Friend”  sprayer  is  as  dependable  as  a 
true  friend. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  120  E.  Ave.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Close  Out  Price 

700 — 3-0  x  6-0— “l3/6  Glazed 

at  $2.95  each 

Some  3  lights  wide  and  some  5 
lights  wide. 

No  more  at  this  price  when  these  are  gone. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
BEMIS  ROAD  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


\  Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Bos  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country, 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  1 1 1  New  Albany. Ind. 


OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  . 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


Early  Vegetable  Plants  Wakefields,  Copenha¬ 
gen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Bermuda  Onions,  Beets, 
I.ettuee.  Postpaid  :  180— 40e,  500— *1.25,  1,000— **.25.  Col¬ 
lect:  1,000 — $1.00,  5,000— *4.50.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore.  Postpaid:  100 — 60r.  500 — *1.60, 
1000— *2.50.  Collect:  1,000— $1.75,  5,000— *7.50.  Write 
for  prices  on  Potato,  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Careful¬ 
ly  Packed.  Varieties  Labeled.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Go. 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants. 
Wakefields,  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Copenhagen,  Gold¬ 
en  Acre.  Postpaid:  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Ex¬ 
press  paid:  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.15:  5000,  59.40. 
Early  Tomato,  Pepper.  Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant 
later,  write.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers  and  Rural  Russets 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS,  Box  400,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  end 
Russet  Ruralo— College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO  OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS  N  INC.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

BLUE  POTATOES— Ohio  Nictor 

Why  not  plant  a  few  bushels  for  your'family’s  use,  they 
have  the  flavor,  bushel  11.20.  STEVE  SOUSLEV.West  Lee«porl.V». 


Certified  Heavyweight  Potatoes  free  from  disease, 

yield  324  bushels  per  acre.  HATH  BROS.,  Plttsford,  N.  V. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 
pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnavllle,  N.Y. 


Northern  spy  potatoes,  sladiolus  and  dahlias 

Catalog.  GEORGE  WEIDINGER  -  Bayfield,  Wis. 
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|  The  Farmer  I 
§  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  | 

S  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S 
S  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

“  carpentry.  PRICK  $1.50  - 

=  For  tale  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 


i 


PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  feet,  20c  each ;  2  to  314  feet,  15c  each ; 
$10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year.  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100. 

2  years,  15c  each.  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and 
guaranteed  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Catalog  FREE. 

“The  Home  of  Good 


Honest  Value 

At  Fair  Prices 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  tree* 
is  from  an  old-established  concern 
with  a  nation  wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in  your 
neighborhood  will  tell  you  whether 
we  are  fair  and  square.  We  will 
gladly  send  you  their  names. 

Write  for  1929  ' 

Catalog  —  show¬ 
ing  fruits  in  color. 

We  have  no  agents 
—you  deal  direct 
with  us.  Address 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
181  Cherry  Street  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


FRUIT  TREES 


Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  for 
trueness-to-name  by  Dr.  J.K.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass 

SPECIAL- HOME  PLANTERS 

Save  time 
with  our  ex- 
t  r  a  large 
trees.  Also 
roses,  shrub¬ 
bery,  ever- 
greens,  etc. 

Send  for  complete  new  list — Free 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 
of  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  102,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  “ Barnes ”  company 


WANTED!  of’°Th^eRural 

New-Yorker  to  write  tor  our 

free  Planters’  Guide  to 
better  trees,  vines  and 
plants,  more  profitable 
orchards  anil  Beautiful 
Homes,  millions  of  the 
choicest  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens, 
Rhododendrons,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubbery  and  Roses, 
especially  grown  to  meet 
your  requirements,  and  sold 
direct  to  you  at  Golden  Rule 
Prices.  No  agents  employed. 
Write  today  for  our  Planters’ 
Guide,  it  will  save  you  money. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


I,  FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

3—4  ft.  Apple  25c;  3  ft.  Peach  16c  each  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees  etc— in  fact 
)our  Free  1929  catalog  has  every- 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn.  /tyffCp 
RiLuLfi  Allen’s  Nursery  8  Seed  House  /  Z}10q/i 
HUnGBnT  ®°*  11.  Geneva,  Ohio  JJk 
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Selected  Trees, 
Plants  and  Shrubs 

A  complete  assortment- 
hardy  and  northern-grown 
Write  for  1929  Catalog 

“West  has  the  Best”  Lock  Box  140 


tgulT  nen  nnn  shrubs  AND 
TREES  ZOUjUUU  EVERGREENS 

&tc»at  of  production  to  reduee  stock, 
rur  Catalog  tree.  Write  today. 

the  KRIDER  NURSERIES.  107iBrislol  Ave.,  MIDDLEBURY  IRQ 


How  We  Grow  Black 
Raspberries 

For  many  years  we  have  been  engaged, 
more  or  less,  in  the  culture  and  propaga¬ 
tion  of  small  fruit,  particularly  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  black  raspberries.  We  have 
been  partial  to  this  fruit  because,  if  the 
market  is  in  any  way  congested  with 
fresh  fruit,  we  may  resort  to  the  evapora¬ 
tor,  dried  berries  having  nearly  always 
been  as  marketable  as  the  fresh  fruit,  at 
prices  fully  as  remunerative,  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  baskets  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  the  expense 
of  crates  and  marketing  is  eliminated,  and 
the  full  time  and  attention  of  the  opera¬ 
tor  may  he  devoted  to  superintending  the 
details  of  the  work  of  the  harvest,  saving 
expense,  except  of  the  freight  and  com¬ 
mission  on  the  evaporated  product  and 
the  cost  of  the  fuel  for  drying.  The  cost 
of  the  evaporator  cannot  be  charged  up 
to  any  one  year. 

Any  time  is  opportune  to  engage  in  the 
growing  of  blackcaps,  for  we  have  never 
known  a  period  when  it  would  not  pay,  if 
properly  conducted.  We  consider  certain 
inherent  qualities  should  be  present  to 
enable  one  to  be  successful.  If  you  have  a 
love  for  the  growth  of  plants,  if  you  take 
delight  in  watching  constantly  changing 
conditions  for  the  interest  and  beauty 
they  have,  then  you  have  prospects  of  the 
essential  elements  of  a  successful  berry 
grower.  We  would  not  like  to  advise  one 
to  enter  into  a  commercial  venture  of 
berry-growing  with  an  eye  solely  to  the 
dollars  that  may  come  later,  for,  if  one 
has  other  work  he  would  prefer  to  do  at 
the  expense  of  giving  the  berries  proper 
care,  he  may  fail  in  the  venture.  Provi¬ 
sion  should  be  made  for  their  proper  care. 

The  inexperienced  should  not  enter  the 
business  on  a  large  scale  at  the  start,  for 
there  are  many  things  to  be  learned  in 
detail  as  well  as  in  a  general  way.  There 
is  a  beauty  in  a  row  of  ripening  black¬ 
caps  that,  we  think,  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  growing  crop. 

As  a  blackcap  plantation  is  both  a 
money  and  a  labor  investment  for  a  term 
of  years,  very  careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  details.  Filling  vacancies  after 
the  first  year  we  have  never  found  to  be 
very  successful ;  therefore,  every  precau¬ 
tion  should  be  taken  to  have  every  plant 
grow  the  first  season. 

In  selecting  a  field  for  your  plantation, 
do  not  plow  under  sod  or  a  coat  of  coarse 
manure,  for  that  will  interfere  with  deep 
planting,  which  the  plants  require  in  or¬ 
der  that  good  anchorage  for  the  roots  may 
be  provided  so  they  will  the  better  carry 
their  load  of  fruit ;  also  prevent  being 
blown  over.  Neither  should  the  plant 
roots  come  in  contact  with  sod  or  coarse 
manure. 

Any  soil  that  will  yield  a  good  crop  of 
corn,  potatoes  or  vegetables  will  be  suit¬ 
able  for  blackcaps.  The  better  the  soil, 
the  better  thj  crop,  with  this  as  with 
other  crops. 

My  advice  is  to  buy  a  small  number 
of  plants,  say  100  to  500  at  the  start. 
Home-grown  plants,  right  at  hand  when 
you  want  them,  are  much  better,  should 
you  wish  to  extend  your  plantings  an¬ 
other  season.  Then  increase  your  stock 
of  plants  as  you  get  acquainted  with  the 
work,  for  they  multiply  very  rapidly  with 
proper  cars,  as  the  following  experience 
will  show  : 

In  the  Spring  of  1925  we  set  280 
plants.  In  September  and  October  we 
layered  2,700  tips.  One  thousand  layers 
from  100  plants  in  one  season  is  a  big 
estimate,  but  is  possible.  In  layering  by 
count,  a  deduction  of  10  to  20  per  cent 
should  be  allowed  for  failure  to  strike 
root,  winter-killing,  etc. 

Economical  fitting  of  the  field  for  com¬ 
mercial  growing  is  quite  an  item  of  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  expense  of  initial  planting.  The 
principle  holds  good  also  in  small  plant¬ 
ings  ;  still  there  is  quite  a  difference  in 
the  economy  of  horse  work  by  the  acre, 
and  of  hand  work  in  the  garden. 

On  account  of  the  high  cost  of  hand 
work  I  discarded  the  old  plan  of  rows  six 
or  seven  feet  apart  and  three  feet  apart 
in  the  row,  and  changed  to  six  feet 
apart  each  way,  which  I  like  much  better 
and  which  I  recommend. 

If  a  place  is  available,  a  small  area 
may  be  used  for  the  first  planting  of  100 
or  200  plants.  Give  them  plenty  of  room 
and  good  care  to  promote  a  vigorous 
growth.  When  the  young  shoots  are  six 
inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  pinch  the  tip  out  of  the  cane.  Do 
not  use  shears  for  this  work,  as  the  injury 
to  the  foliage  that  this  causes  appears  to 
retard  the  process  of  development.  From 
this  main  stalk  or  cane,  lateral  branches 
will  soon  begin  to  start  out  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  these  laterals  are  long 
enough  to  reach  the  ground  easily,  say  18 
or  more  inches,  take  a  hoe  and  with  a 
light  stroke  insert  the  corner  in  the 
ground,  lift  it  out  with  as  much  soil  as  it 
may  hold,  place  the  end  of  a  lateral  in  the 
hole,  being  careful  to  have  the  end  point 
downward,  place  the  soil  back  in  the  hole 
and  pat  it  with  the  bottom  of  the  hoe  to 
firm  the  soil  so  the  layer  will  not  pull  out, 
and  the  tip  will  soon  begin  to  form  roots. 
Continue  this  all  around  the  plant,  and 
your  first  crop  of  plants  is  under  way. 

If  you  wait  too  long  before  layering  the 
tips,  they  may  get  so  long  that  the  wind 
will  sway  them  back  and  forth  on  the 
ground,  and  wear  the  tip  until  it  turns 
black,  which  would  ruin  it  for  plant 
purposes. 

If  you  see  a  tip  lie  flat  on  the  ground, 
the  inclination  may  he  to  put  a  hoeful  of 
soil  on  it  where  it  lies  and  let  it  go.  In 


BARNES  BROS  NURSERY 

t  Established  1890  * 


DcZ/c/oi/s 
Trees 
Iron. 72 

Barnes  Bros. 

"piCHARED”  Delicious!  This 
JLv  wonderful  new  variety  has  the 
same  distinctive  shape,  the  same 
firm  texture  —  and  all  the  famous 
flavor — of  the  Delicious.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  "Richared”  colors  earlier  and 
can  be  picked  firmer.  It  ripens 
with  a  beautiful  deep  red  color  that 
is  the  marvel  of  fruit  growers  — 
and  fruit  buyers  —  everywhere. 
"Richared”  Delicious  promises  to  be 
a  most  profitable  apple  for  the  fruit 
grower.  Buy  your  trees  now  from 
the  original  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery— 
the  Northeastern  headquarters  for 
this  fine  new  Delicious  variety.  You 
are  assured  of  the  same  dependable 
service  for  which  The  Barnes  Bros. 
Nursery  has  been  known  to  fruit 
growers  for  almost  four  decades. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8.  Yalesville,  Conn. 
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Agfents  Wanted 


South  Haven 

Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the  Geneva 
New  York  Experiment  Station  has 
said:  “The  South  Haven  is  one  of 
the  two  greatest  peaches  introduced 
since  the  Elberta.”  His  statement 
is  being  verified  every  year. 

Write  for  Information 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Born  tsso  Monroe,  Michigan  stitt  Grow.nn 


FRUIT  TREES 

We  offer  the  following  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  at  a  Special  Bar¬ 
gain.  These  trees  are  budded 
from  the  bearing  orchards  and  we 
are  sure  that  they  are  true-to- 
name.  We  have  no  salesmen.  We 
sell  direct  to  you ;  that  is  why 
prices  are  low. 

APPLE  TREES — Baldwin,  Cortland,  Famous,  B.  I. 
Greening,  Gravensteins,  King  Porter,  Northern  Spy,  2 
and  3-years-old,  5  to  7  ft.,  $35  per  100. 

PEAR  TREES — Bartlett,  Clapps  Favorite,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Seckel,  Kiefer,  3-yr. -old,  5  to  6  ft.,  $50  per  100. 
PLUM  TREES — Burbank,  Abundance.  Satsumma, 
Lombard,  Bain  Cloud,  Slipper's  Pride,  Damson.  3-yr.- 
oid,  5  to  7  ft.,  $35  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES  —  F.lberta,  Carman. 

Belle  of  Gerogia,  J.  II.  Hale,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Bose.  Crawford  late,  2-yr.-old, 

5  to  6  ft.,  $25  per  100. 

GRAPE  VINES — Concord,  Niagara,  Ca¬ 
tawba,  Campbell  Early.  Hartford.  Wor¬ 
den,  2  and  3-yr. -old,  $12  per  100. 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  Dwarf  Apple  trees. 
Dwarf  pears,  4  to  5  years  old,  bearing  size. 


ALONE  Y’S 


GUARANTEED 

TREES 


APPLE 


Steam 

Digging 

insures 

perfect 

roots. 


Cortlands  Promise 
Big  Profits 

Delicious  Cortland  Apple* 

(improved  McIntosh)  bear 
heavily,  ship  perfectly,  bring  big 
prices.  Maloney  oilers  1  and  2  year 
trees.  Cortland  and  more  than  50 
other  standard  varieties,  expert- 
inspected.  (Certified  2  year  stock 
available  if  desired.)  Guaranteed 
heal  thy ,  true-to-name — at  grower’* 
prices;  also  choice  guaranteed  fruit* 
and  berries.  Big  discounts  for  early 
orders. 

FREE — new  catalog — guide  to 
successful  planting.  Describes  1000 
varieties — trees,  evergreens,  shrubs, 
roses,  perennials.  Write  f  or  i  t  today. 


Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Strawberries  and  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees,  Boses,  Hedge  Plants, 
Evergreens  of  ail  sorts.  Get  our  price  before  you  buy. 
For  less  than  100,  look  through  our  price  list. 

QUALITY  STOCK-REASONABLE  PRICES-SERVICE 
Send  lor  a  FREE  Catalog 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  C0„  Box  9000,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


Prepaid  Transportation — 1 
See  Catalog 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Growers  for  45  Years 
83  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BUDDED  on  FRENCH  SEEDLINGS 


'GREEbrs/ &u>  Everything 

v  >,  fOR  •  — cf  for  Orchards  and 

COKTLAto§^  Ornamentals 

DIRECT 


CORTLAND  APPLES  are  money  makers.  Productive, 
fine  red  color,  high  quality,  good  keepers  and  ship¬ 
pers.  Paying  crop  Gth  year. 

All  Green-grown  produots  are  true-to-name — care¬ 
fully  selected,  hardy,  well-rooted  and  fully  developed. 
Have  you  Green's  1929  Catalog 
in  Nature's  own  colors T 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.  ISchesetne^e  vT 

Headquarters  for  Cortland  Apple  Trees 


KTVIT  PTIAnO  The  North’s  future  soil  production. 
|\j  III  I  K I  Ik\  Progressive  farmers  are  planting 
Bu*  V11.V/A  KJ  groves  of  improved  grafted  nut  trees. 
Learn  why.  Read  “Save  America’s  Nut  Heritage”  and 
“The  Nut  Grower.”  JOHN  W.HEH»HEI,Nul(ret»,Oaw«mjt«<*n.r> 


^GRAPE-VINES 

88  varieties.  Grown  In  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs. etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries  Inc.,  Box  10  Fredonia,  N.T. 


Evergreen  seedlings  at  wholesale 

SCOTCH  PINE,  2  years,  100  prepaid  $3.50.  Send  for 
catalogue  other  bargains.  rHE  CASSEL  HORSERr.  Mantua,  Okie 


Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

booked.  J.  D.COOK,  Fairview  Farm ,  Pedrlcktown,N.J. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

4y  Roberts. 


An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
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Thereare definite  reasons  why 
Goodyear  Tires  are  superior 
in  both  these  two  main  parts. 


These  reasons  can  be  demon- 
strated  and  proved: 


There  are  two  main  parts 
to  an  automobile  tire. 

One  part  is  called  the  tread; 
the  other  part  is  called  the 
carcass . 


Iwo  Reasons 

and  one 

Proof 


Press  your  hand 
down  on  the  Good¬ 
year  All-Weather 
Tread.  Feel  the  grip 
of  the  deep-cut 
sharp-edged  blocks, 
placed  in  the  center 
of  the  tread,  where 
they  belong. 


Ask  any  Goodyear  dealer 
to  show  you  on  his  cord¬ 
testing  machine  the  greater 
stretch — up  to  60 %  —  in 
Goodyear  Supertwist  Cord 


That  shows  why  the  Goodyear 
Tread  imprintsits  safe  and  slip' 
less  pattern  on  the  road ,  and 
why  it  has  superior  traction. 


over  ordinary  cord. 


This  extra  stretch  gives  the 
Goodyear  Supertwist  Carcass 
its  unmatched  vitality ,  enabling 
it  to  ivithstand  road-shocks  and 
continuous  flexing  without  pre¬ 
mature  failure . 

These  advantages  in  Goodyear 
Tires  are  concrete  and  real;  so 
plain  that  a  child  can  compre¬ 
hend  them.  The  proof  of  their 
validity  and  that  they  are  popu¬ 
larly  understood  is  found  in  the 
fact  that,  year  after  year,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires 
than  on  any  other  kind! 


J.  H.  Warm,  of  DuPage 
Comity,  Illinois,  one  of  the  best- 
known  farmers  in  the  middle 
west,  writes: 

“I  have  used  Goodyear  Tires 
for  15  years,  and  for  last  6  years 
exclusively  on  passenger  cars  and 
truck  and  find  they  give  complete 
satisfaction.  Have  been  used  on 
all  kinds  of  country  roads  under 
all  weather  conditions.  In  my 
opinion  they  stand  hard  usage 
and  give  the  most  mileage  of  any 
and  1  shall  continue  to  use  them. 

“I  have  2  passenger  cars  and 
1  truck  equipped  with  Goodyears 
at  present.  ” 


that  case  it  would  likely  grow  right  on 
through  the  soil  and  not  strike  root.  Be 
sure  to  head  the  tip  into  a  hole. 

If  you  want  the  most  plants  possible, 
watch  your  plants,  study  them,  and  soon 
you  will  see  numerous  new  laterals  start¬ 
ing  from  branches  you  have  already  lay¬ 
ered.  When  this  new  growth  is  of  sufficient 
length,  go  all  over  the  plantation,  layer¬ 
ing  as  before.  The  first  tips  may  be  layered 
as  early  as  the  first  to  the  10th  of  August, 
and  go  over  the  field  every  few  days,  lay¬ 
ering  those  long  enough,  until  perhaps  the 
first  to  middle  of  October,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  late  as  they  strike  root  success¬ 
fully  in  this  latitude,  Central  Michigan. 
Be  sure  to  have  the  ground  well  cultivated 
and  clean,  because,  when  layering  begins, 
cultivation  must  stop. 

Cultivation  should  be  discontinued  in 
August,  in  order  to  allow  the  canes  to 
ripen  for  Winter,  as  late  cultivation, 
should  there  occur  a  long  warm  Fall, 
may  encourage  a  late,  sappy  growth  that 
would  most  certainly  winterkill,  thus  in¬ 
juring  the  next  season’s  fruiting  surface. 
Do  no  Autumn  or  Summer  pruning  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  first  season  the  plants  will  grow  in 
a  low,  sprawly  way,  ideal  for  the  layering 
of  tips.  Not  until  the  second  year  will 
they  grow  uprightly.  The  next  Spring, 
not  earlier,  perhaps,  than  the  first  of 
March,  if  the  snow  is  off  the  ground,  the 
layers  may  be  cut  from  the  mother  plant 
and  canes  trimmed  for  the  first  crop  of 
berries.  I  never  adhere  to  any  particular 
rule  for  pruning  the  first  year,  but  trim 
short  enough  not  to  interfere  with  culti¬ 
vation.  If  the  canes  have  been  well 
grown  there  may  be  quite  a  yield,  for 
baby  plants,  but  do  not  expect  too  much, 
as  their  season  will  be  short. 

From  the  base  of  the  canes  will  soon 
appear  vigorous  upright  shoots,  upon 
which  will  be  grown  the  second  year’s 
crop.  Next  year’s  yield  will  depend  much 
upon  the  proper  care  and  training  of  this 
growth  of  canes.  These  should  also  be 
pinched  at  about  one  foot  high,  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  first  year’s  growth,  after 
which  no  pruning  of  any  kind  should  be 
done  until  the  severe  cold  of  the  next 
Winter  has  passed. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  with 
regard  to  the  pruning  of  canes.  Prof. 
Gardner  of  Michigan  State  College  recom¬ 
mends  cutting  laterals  to  two  or  three 
buds.  While  that  may  be  as  well  for  a 
family  garden,  I  imagine  it  would  be 
rather  expensive  for  berries  by  the  acre. 
Also  it  would  perhaps  be  all  right  with 
the  old  style  of  pinching  at  2  ft.  or  2% 
ft.  high,  but  with  the  canes  branching  six 
to  18  inches  from  the  ground,  the  whole 
system  necessarily  changes. 

Why  have  I  discarded  the  stereotyped 
plan  of  pinching  at  two  or  three  feet 
high?  Some  years  ago  I  worked  for  a 
small-fruit  grower  who  used  this  plan, 
but  the  canes  were  topheavy  and  got 
down  in  the  dirt,  so  he  went  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  setting  posts  and  stakes,  ahd 
stringing  wires,  tying  the  canes  to  the 
wires  with  wool  twine,  which  is  too  much 
expense,  to  my  mind ;  so  I  experimented 
to  find  a  plan  whereby  the  canes  would  be 
self-supporting,  resulting  in  low  pinching, 
which  I  liked,  and  have  used  ever  since. 
The  laterals  grow  uprightly  _  and  carry 
their  load  of  fruit  nicely,  without  sup¬ 
porting  trellis,  provided  the  plants  have 
been  set  deeply  in  the  ground.  So  much 
for  small  scale  or  garden  culture. 

Berries  by  the  acre  call  for  somewhat 
different  methods.  We  will  assume  that 
you  have  a  good  supply  of  home-grown 
plants  at  hand,  with  one  season’s  experi¬ 
ence.  Plow  and  harrow  the  lield  as  for 
any  crop.  When  carefully  fitted,  decide 
the  distance  you  wish  your  plants.  Six 
feet  apart  each  way  will  require  1,210 
plants  per  acre. 

Mark  the  ground  one  way,  then  with  a 
horse  and  two-shovel  cultivator,  if  one 
can  be  obtained,  follow  the  mark  with  the 
cultivator,  letting  the  horse  walk  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  mark,  which  will  bring 
the  two  teeth  of  the  cultivator  nearly 
following  each  other.  This  leaves  the  fur¬ 
row  in  the  best  condition  for  planting.  A 
single  shovel  or  light  furrow  plow  may 
be  used  as  second  choice. 

After  all  is  furrowed  one  way  mark  the 
required  distance  apart,  across  the  fur¬ 
rows,  and  set  the  plants  at  the  intersec¬ 
tions.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  furrow 
both  ways.  As  the  planting  is  for  a  term 
of  years,  the  work  should  be  well  done. 
Five  to  eight  and  even  10  years  I  have 
known  plantings  to  yield  profitably. 

I  advise  leaving  the  layered  plants  in 
the  ground  until  they  have  made  a  few 
inches  growth,  so  the  young  shoots  may 
not  be  injured  by  digging  and  handling. 
I  have  had  good  success  when  the  plants 
were  as  high  as  six  inches.  When  ready 
to  plant,  do  not  drop  the  plants  along  the 
row  in  advance,  but  have  a  pail  of  plants 
in  water  right  with,  you,  dig  in  the  loose 
soil  at  the  point  where  the  mark  crosses 
the  furrow  until  you  come  to  moist  earth, 
place  the  plant,  bring  some  moist  soil 
over  the  roots,  pack  firmly  with  a  foot  on 
each  side  of  the  crown.  Then,  with  the 
hand  or  trowel,  bring  some  loose  soil  over 
that  pressed  down  with  the  feet  as  a 
mulch,  leaving  the  tips  of  the  shoots  ex¬ 
posed  if  possible.  The  furrows  may  be 
filled  by  cultivation  later,  as  the  plants 
make  growth.  So  much  “fussing”  may 
seem  absurd  to  the  busy  man,  but  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  a  full  stand  the 
first  year,  which  is  important.  Furrow¬ 
ing  fulfills  two  objects,  viz:  getting  the 
plants  down  to  moist  earth  to  withstand 
drought,  also  to  furnish  anchorage  for  the 
plants  to  prevent  falling  over. 

In  pruning  by  the  acre  I  devised  a  sort 


of  wholesale  method  by  which  we  can  get 
over  the  field  quite  rapidly,  together  with 
doing  a  good  job.  With  a  pair  of  pruning 
shears  (I  use  tinner’s  snips)  in  the  right 
hand  (assuming  of  course  that  you  are 
right-handed),  spread  the  arms  and  reach 
around  and  gather  up  the  entire  hill ; 
wrnrk  your  hands  upward  on  the  canes 
until  you  can  get  all  the  laterals  in  one 
hand,  perhaps  3%  or  4  ft.  from  the 
ground,  then  with  the  shears  cut  the  en¬ 
tire  bunch  just  below  the  other  hand.  The 
canes  will  drop  back  to  their  places,  mak¬ 
ing  a  uniform,  well-rounded  top  which, 
when  loaded  with  a  crop  of  ripe  and  par¬ 
tially  ripe  berries,  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Some  low-growing  crop  may  be  grown 
among  the  berries  the  first  year  to  help 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  ground. 

I  assume  that  everything  has  gone 
along  successfully,  and  you  are  ready  for 
the  harvesting  of  your  first  crop.  Perhaps 
my  experience  as  a  beginner  will  be  in¬ 
teresting.  I  hired  out  to  a  small  fruit 
farmer  in  Ingham  County,  Michigan.  As 
nearly  as  I  could  figure  it  out,  he  had 
been  drifting  along  in  a  sort  of  haphazard 
way  without  any  particular  organized 
plan  or  system,  letting  the  pickers  keep 
their  own  records  and  accounts  mostly, 
trusting  to  their  honesty  in  making 
charges  for  services  rendered.  As  berry 
harvest  drew  near  I  was  informed  that 
I  would  be  given  the  post  of  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  berry  harvest.  I  had  never  had 
experience  in  that  line  and  made  inquiry 
what  to  do.  I  could  not  gain  much  satis¬ 
factory  instruction,  so  went  at  it  as  best 
I  could. 

We  had  picking  stands  carrying  six 
one-quart  baskets  each.  As  the  pickers 
brought  in  their  berries,  their  names  were 
written  on  a  paper  and  berries  tallied. 
This  went  on  fairly  well,  except  one 
picker  insisted,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
that  she  had  one  to  three  quarts  more 
than  the  tallies  would  show.  We  soon 
noticed  that  this  same  picker’s  tallies 
were  short  of  her  claims  each  day.  We 
easily  remedied  this  by  getting  tickets 
printed  and  giving  one  quart  ticket  for 
each  quart  of  berries  picked.  We  had 
tickets  of  three  denominations,  and  of 
three  colors.  One-quart  tickets,  red ;  25 
quarts,  green,  and  100  quarts,  yellow. 
During  resting  spells,  or  anytime  the 
pickers  wished,  25  of  the  one-quart  tickets 
mends  cutting  laterals  to  two  or  three 
green  one,  four  greens  for  one  yellow — a 
great  saving  of  time  in  counting  on  pay 
day,  also  having  the  one-quart  tickets  to 
use  over  and  over  again. 

Sixteen-quart  crates  were  used,  with 
square  veneer  boxes  with  inset  bottoms, 
which  we  allowed  the  pickers  to  carry  to 
the  field  to  save  trips  to  the  shed  so  often. 
Directly  a  crate  came  from  the  field, 
which  we  discovered  had  the  boxes  in  the 
entire  bottom  tier  inverted  and  bottoms 
filled  and  nicely  rounded  up.  This  was 
easily  traced  to  the  picker  whose  tallies 
were  always  short.  We  said  nothing,  but 
at  once  established  the  rule  that  all  ber¬ 
ries  must  be  delivered  at  the  shed  in  the 
picking  stands,  and  victory  was  ours, 
without  a  word  of  discord. 

In  later  years  we  have  abandoned  the 
practice  of  picking  in  quart  boxes,  and 
use  tin  pails  of  not  more  than  10  quarts, 
as  they  are  not  so  large  that  the  berries 
mash,  and  measure  at  the  shed,  thereby 
getting  uniform  quarts  and  eliminating 
the  expense  of  making  and  repairing  pick¬ 
ing  stands,  also  avoiding  the  loss  of  boxes 
scattered  through  the  field. 

The  ticket  system  we  have  used  in  all 
our  operations  since  that  time,  together 
with  a  printed  set  of  rules,  which  we  post 
in  our  berry  shed  at  the  beginning  of 
harvest.  We  also  furnish  each  picker  with 
a  copy  to  study  at  their  leisure.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  the  rules : 

RULES  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
BERRY  PICKERS 

1.  Pickers  will  be  divided  into  two 
divisions,  viz :  “Transient”  pickers  and 
“Regular”  pickers. 

2.  Regular  pickers  must  work  six  or 
more  hours  per  day  and  six  days  per 
week  (when  needed)  from  the  time  they 
engage  until  and  including  the  last  pick¬ 
ing,  unless  granted  a  special  permit. 

3.  Any  persons  who  violate  Rule  2  will 
be  transferred  to  the  “Transient”  list. 

4.  No  troublesome,  complaining,  dis¬ 
satisfied,  profane  or  improper  talking  per¬ 
sons  allowed  on  the  grounds. 

5.  Tickets  will  be  given  representing 
each  quart  picked,  and  loss  of  ticket 
means  loss  of  money. 

6.  All  the  ripe  berries  in  the  row  must 
be  picked  without  bruising  the  fruit.  All 
boxes  must  be  properly  filled  and  the  fruit 
be  kept  free  from  leaves,  rubbish  and  un¬ 
ripe  berries. 

7.  Any  person  found  creating  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  the  pickers,  by  word  or 
act.  will  be  promptly  dismissed. 

8.  Never  pick  from  any  row  but  the 
one  assigned  to  you. 

9.  These  rules  shall  be  considered  a 
contract  between  us  and  every  picker, 
and  will  be  enforced.  If  you  cannot  agree 
to  abide  by  these  rules,  do  not  begin 
work. 

10.  Prompt  dismissal  will  be  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  violation  of  any  of  these  rules. 

11.  The  right  to  alter  the  foregoing,  or 
to  adopt  minor  rules  at  any  time,  is  here¬ 
by  reserved. 

This  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  set  of 
rules  we  adopted  more  than  40  years  ago. 
and  they  have  stood  the  test  of  the  years 
with  complete  satisfaction  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  H.  OSCAR  KELLY. 

Gratiot  Co.,  Mich. 
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Chrysler  Motors 


.  .  BETTER  PUBLIC  SERVICE  .  . 


All  branches  on  the  same  tree ;  all  growing  out  of 
the  Chrysler  root  principle  of  standardized  quality 

• 

CHRYSLER  IMPERIAL 


CHRYSLER  “75” 


CHRYSLER  “65” 


DODGE  BROTHERS  SENIOR 


DODGE  BROTHERS  SIX 


DE  SOTO  SIX 
PLYMOUTH 


DODGE  BROTHERS  TRUCKS, 
BUSES  and  MOTOR  COACHES 


FARGO  TRUCKS  and 
COMMERCIAL  CARS 


CHRYSLER  MARINE 
ENGINES 

All  Products  of  Chrysler  Motors 


The  great  group  of  manufacturing  prop¬ 
erties  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Walter  P.  Chrysler  is  hereafter  to  be 
known  as  Chrysler  Motors. 

In  the  precise  form  in  which  it  is  operated, 
Chrysler  Motors  represents  a  new  eco¬ 
nomic  force  in  the  industry  because,  while 
preserving  a  complete  separate  identity 
in  the  products  and  their  distribution,  it 
welds  together  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  common  policy  of  engineering, 
purchasing,  manufacturing  and  financing 
under  one  personal  head. 

A  hus,  a  quality  manufacturing  ideal  is 
made  practical  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  motor  car  industry. 

Thus,  a  series  of  gigantic  operations  is 
made  absolutely  one — in  engineering  skill, 
in  buying,  in  basic  materials,  in  time-  and 
money-saving  machinery  —  a  principle 
vv  hich  inevitably  lifts  both  quality  and 
\  alue  each  car  contributing  and  sharing 
lhe  manufacturing:  efficiencies  of  all  the  rest. 


The  most  economical  car 

•  mfH  "H  _  m  ti 


AND  UP1VAKDS 
F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


—without  crowding  or  discomfort. 

Plymouth’s  45  h.  p.  “Silver-Dome” 
high -compression  engine  is  Chry- 
sler-designed  to  give  smooth,  pow¬ 
erful  performance  with  greatest 
economy. 

Plymouth  is  the  only  car  in  its  field 
giving  the  positive  safety  of  Chrysler 
weatherproof  internal-expanding 
hydraulic  brakes  on  all  four  wheels . 

On  every  basis  of  comparison,  the 
Plymouth  earns  the  immediate  con¬ 
viction  that  it  represents  today’s 
greatest  dollar-for-dollar  value  in 
the  field  of  lowest-priced  cars. 

Coupe,  $655;  Roadster  {with  rumble  seat),  $675;  2-Door  Sedan,  $675;  Touring,  $695> 

De  Luxe  Coupe  {with  rumble  seat),  $695;  4-Door  Sedan,  $695.  All  prices  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  Plymouth  dealers  are  in  a  position  to  extend  the  convenience  of  time  payments. 

PLYMOUTH 

A  CHRYSLER  MOTORS  PRODUCT 


Plymouth’s  exceptionally 
low  operating  cost  is  the 
direct  result  of  Chrysler 
engineering,  research  and  manufac¬ 
turing  experience  which  has  produced 
vastly  increased  power  and  smooth¬ 
ness  in  a  modern  four-cylinder  high- 
compression  engine,  while  retaining 
all  the  inherent  economy  and  sim¬ 
plicity  for  which  this  type  is  notable. 

Yet  economy  is  merely  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  greater  value  Chrysler 
has  built  in  the  Plymouth. 

Plymouth  is  unique  in  the  lowest- 
priced  field  in  giving  full-size  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  for  all  adult  passengers 
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“Wormy  Apples  Practically 

Nothing,”  says  Harry  Stanton*  He  writes: 

“The  writer  feels  that  he  owes  your  com¬ 
pany  a  debt  of  gratitude  over  the  results 
the  past  two  seasons  by  adhering  to  the 
use  of  Rex  Spray  materials,  especially 
NuREXFORM  arsenate.  Our  wormy 
fruit  was  practically  nothing. 

“We  did  not  put  on  any  extra  sprays,  and 
neither  did  we  use  any  additional  so 
called  ‘spreader’  in  our  formula;  but  the 
trees  were  most  thoroughly  sprayed  as  our 
5000  bushels  of  apples  witness.” 

Harry  L.  Stanton. 

Stays  in  Suspension 

“I  have  never  had  any  trouble” 
writes  E.  B.  Seeds,  “with  plugged 
valves  or  spray  heads  when  using 
NuREXFORM;  and  it  does  not  set¬ 
tle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  It  is 
also  very  easy  to  dissolve.” 

Successful  fruit  growers  figure  on 
results  when  choosing  spray  ma¬ 
terials.  NuREXFORM,  Improved 
(patented)  Dry  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
costs  slightly  more  a  pound  than 
ordinary  lead,  but  when  figured  on 
the  basis  of  cost  per  spray  per  tree, 
the  extra  costs  average  less  than 
one-half  cent  per  tree.  Doesn’t  your 
good  business  judgment  suggest  that 
this  extra  half  cent  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  when  it  means  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  sound  fruit?  Write  us 
about  NuREXFORM. 

THE  TOLEDO  REX  SPRAY  CO.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

REX  spray  materials  include  a  complete  line  of  agri¬ 
cultural  sprays. 

Rex  Dry  Lime-Sulphur  Sulphur 

Rex  Oil  Emulsion  Copper  Dusts 

Rex  Bordo  Mixture  Rex  Calcium  Arsenate 

40%  Nicotine  Sulphate 
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0  REX  SPRAT  CO. 


IMPROVED 


DRY  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD' 


BOLENS  Tractors  f°rSmall Farms^Gardens 


MOTORIZE  your  garden  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  cultivat¬ 
ing,  spraying,  lawn  mowing  and  field  mowing.  All  it  needs  is 
a  guiding  hand.  Gasoline  power  does  the  work  with  great  saving 
in  time  and  energy.  BOLENS  is  built  in  two  sizes,  model  Df  for 
gardeners,  florists,  estates  and  others  —  a  light  machine 
for  extremely  accurate  work.  Model  IQ  with  heavier 
motor,  two  speed  drive  and  gear  shift — for  suburbanites, 
small  farmers,  poultry  men,  bee  keepers,  nurserymen,  etc. 

All  BOLENS  tractors  have  vital  and  distinctive  features — 
patented  high  arched  axle  for  clearance  and  vision,  a  simple 
and  natural  tool  control,  double  clutch  drive  with  power 
turn,  an  instant  hitch  for  quick  change  of  implements,  off  set 
handles  and  other  advantages.  Thousands  already  in  use. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  time  payment  plan. 

GILSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

>823  PARK  ST.  PORT  WASHINGTON,  W1S. 


Your  farm 


may  be  the  landing  field 


A  big  cash  award  may  wing  its 
way  to  yout  farm.  If  you  are  doing 
any  building  before  May  31st  get 
into  the  Lehigh  Farm  Building 
Contest. 

There’s  a  grand  prize  of  $1,500 
— and  242  other  cash  prizes — a 
grand  total  of  $3,075! 

Start  today  by  going  to  your 


nearest  Lehigh  dealer  for  all  de¬ 
tails  and  an  official  entry  blank,  or 
write  the  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Company,  Allentown,  Pa.,  or 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Garbage  Ashes;  Fish  Waste 

I  can  get  free  from  a  city  garbage 
plant  ashes  from  burnt  garbage.  Is 
this  good  as  a  fertilizer  for  oats,  corn, 
potatotes,  beans  and  root  crops?  Has 
fish  fertilizer  any  value?  I  mean  raw 
material  from  a  reduction  plant. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  w.  p. 

Garbage  ashes  vary  greatly  in  com¬ 
position.  Unleached  wood  ashes  run 
all  the  way  from  three  to  six  per  cent 
potash,  one  to  two  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  20  to  30  per  cent  of  lime.  This 
garbage  ash  would  probably  run  poorer 
than  unleached  wood  ashes.  It  would 
be  useful  on  most  farm  and  garden 
crops,  though  the  lime  in  it  might  in¬ 
crease  the  potato  scab.  It  would  he  a 
good  supplement  for  a  mixed  fertilizer 
running  well  up  in  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phorus  and  lower  in  potash,  as  this  is 
the  main  fertilizer  element  it  contains. 

Fish  waste  after  the  oil  is  extracted 
may  be  as  high  as  seven  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen  and  six  of  phosphorus.  In  early 
days  Indians  and  settlers  near  the 
coast  often  put  a  whole  fish  in  each 
hill  of  corn  when  planting.  Nowadays 
this  practice  would  result  in  serious 
damage  by  stray  dogs,  or  even  cats, 
digging  the  hill  up  to  get  at  the  fish. 


Using  Apple  Wood 

On  page  76  G.  D.  T.,  Connecticut,  asks 
about  apple  tree  wood  for  furniture  or 
cabinet  work.  This  is  of  interest  to  me. 
Seasoning  or  curing  should  be  done  under 
cover ;  leave  it  in  as  long  lengths  as  pos¬ 
sible,  saw  it  in  thicknesses  you  think  will 
be  best  suited  for  the  work  you  have  for 
it,  then  stack  it  up.  By  this  I  mean, 
have  a  level  place  and  place  some  pieces 
all  the  same  size,  level  on  top,  on  this  put 
your  sawed  material,  one  or  two  boards 
wide  or  even  more,  depending  on  the 
width,  top  of  the  first,  and  v.’ith  succeed¬ 
ing  layer  a  small  strip  of  edging  all  the 
same  thickness.  Keep  on  in  this  way 
until  all  the  material  is  stacked  up. 

The  lumber  as  it  seasons  will  try  to 
straighten  itself.  This  is  what  we  know 
as  “warping.”  All  wood  as  it  seasons 
will  try  to  straighten  the  grain.  Thus 
looking  at  a  board  cut  from  a  log,  after 
seasoning  the  side  next  the  outside  or 
bark  of  the  tree  will  be  the  concave  side 
of  the  board.  By  piling  the  lumber  the 
heft  of  the  pile  helps  to  keep  the  lumber 
straight.  Put  the  cross  pieces  directly 
over  each  other  and  not  over  three  feet 
apart  in  the  pile. 

This  is  from  my  experience  of  20 
years  as  a  hardwood  worker. 

JAMES  F.  MAXWELL. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Top-working  Kieffer  Trees 

We  have  some  well-grown  Kieffer  pear 
trees.  This  variety  does  not  sell  well  in 
our  market.  The  trees  are  about  20 
years  old.  If  we  graft  them  over  to 
Bartlett  will  they  be  likely  to  form  a 
good  union?  s.  wT.  c. 

Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

You  are  wasting  your  time  if  you  are 
thinking  of  top-w7orking  old  Kieffer  trees. 
The  writer  has  yet  to  find  a  well-es¬ 
tablished  case  of  successful  top-working 
at  this  age.  D.  K.  Bell,  one  of  the  best 
pear  men  in  New  York  State,  used  to 
say  that  no  other  variety  would  associate 
with  Kieffei*.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  is  that  the  practice  is  un¬ 
profitable.  The  grafts  may  live  for  a 
few  years,  but  seldom  live  long  enough 
to  be  profitable. 

If  grafting  is  done  while  Kieffer  trees 
are  young,  say  up  to  three  years  of  age, 
the  matter  is  entirely  different.  There  is 
no  question  that  at  that  age  Kieffer  may 
be  top-wrorked  successfully.  A  final  proof 
of  this  statement  comes  from  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  in  Oregon,  where  many  or¬ 
chards  have  been  built  up  by  planting 
Kieffer  trees  to  form  the  trunk  and  scaf¬ 
fold  branches  of  the  future  trees,  top¬ 
working  being  done  the  year  after  the 
trees  are  set. 

A  further  suggestion  is  that  you  look 
further  for  your  markets.  Well-growTn 
Kieffer  pears,  held  until  the  rush  of 
Bartletts  is  passed,  have  been  making 
money  for  several  years  now.  Local  mar¬ 
kets  do  not  want  them,  seemingly. 

H.  B.  T. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


You  Ca/i  t  Buy 
Better  Paints  t/ian 

STANDCO 

-yet 

Sta/i(/co  Fosfs  You  LES  S 

oTANCO  Paints  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  equal 
O  of  any — regardless  of  price.  And  on  every  can  is 
printed  theStandco  “ Open  Formula”— a  straight¬ 
forward  statement  of  ingredients.  This  Open - 
Formula  welcomes  comparison  with  the  formu¬ 
las  of  all  other  brands.  Send  for  the  big  32-page 
book  shown  above,  “Paints  and  How  To  Use 
Them.”  It  not  only  contains  the  famous  Standco 
Open  Formulas,  but  it  tells  you  how  to  compare 
one  manufacturer’s  formula  with  another’s — how 
to  lcnoio  good  paint  from  poor  paint— how  to 
save  2654  to  6055  on  your  paint  bills.  It’s  FREE. 

STANCO  BRUSH  RE-NU-ER-  Only  10c 

Renew  your  old  paint  brushes— make  them  soft  and 
pliable  like  new.  So  simple  with  Standco  llrush  Re-Nu. 
Er.  For  only  10  cents — postage  or  silver— we  will  send 
you  a  sample  package  Postpaid.  Send  for  it  today— now. 

STANDARD  PIGMENT  CO.  INC. 
Box  47,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


METAL 


BIGGEST  VALUELOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory- to-con- 
sumcr  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
vrnirir  _  ing  and  Material  Book  No. 
^  **  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFO.  CO. 
BOOKS  323-373  Butler  St., 

ESTI M  ATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Plows’ 
Seeds1 
Cultivates^ 


A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  f  or  Small 
Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurs¬ 
eries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymeu 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 

Handles  Field  and  Truck  Crop 
••  4  Tools.  Walking  or  Riding  ' 

MOWS  HaU  1  Equipment.  Runs  Belt 

andLawnsV  Catalog  Free 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Full  Information. 

STANDARD'ENGINE  CO. 

3260  Como  Av  Minneapolis,  Minn. ' 

BSTtlM  BRUCH  tM MC,SX?P“  Ifc _ _ 

Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  the  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Peppers, 
Egg  Plant— and  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-  No  Lame  Back 

Set  out  your  plants  just  when  you 
are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 
Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
in  one  operation.  Three  times  as  fast 
as  hand  setting.  Every  plant  will  grow. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Many  have  been  dis- 
appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
planting  time.  Don’t  wait.  Buy  from  your 
,  dealer  NOW.  If  he  hasn’t  this  planter 
in  stock  write  us  for  descriptive  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

4922  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  15,  Chicago,  III. 


UNIVERSAL 

One  Horse  Tractor 

Worm  drive  insures  full  delivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  Har¬ 
rows,  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work. 
Heavy  or  Light  cultivating— Fast  or  1 
slow.  4  H.  P.  4-Cycle  Air  Cooled.  Driving 
mechanism  completely  enclosed.  Operation 
easy  and  simple.  Belt  Pulley.  Takes  care 
of  1  to  10  acres. *1 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

759  74th  Avenue  West  Allis.  Wisconsin 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  bee. 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Grading  H  o 


the  right  tool  saves  time 

For  Clean-up 

WORK 

When  spring  work  starts, 
there's  many  a  brush  patch 
and  fence  row  to  clean  out 
—  many  a  ditch  to  dig. 

Here  is  the  tool  for  it.  A 
grading  hoe  with  a  sturdy 
blade  of  tempered  steel 
seven  inches  wide  and 
nine  inches  deep.  Hung 
and  balanced  like  an  ax 
it  has  the  weight  to 
make  short  work  of 
oleaning  out  and 
outting  ditches. 

The  brand,  True 
Temper,  is  burned 
in  the  handle  to 
mark  it  as  the  best 
tool  of  its  kind  that 
oan  be  made. 

THE  AMERICAN 
FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

General  Offices: 

1 11 8  Keith  Bldg.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Makers  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Tools  for 
over  100  years. 

If  your  dealer  ha* 
not  yet  stocked 
True  Temper 
Grading  Hoe, 

Cat.  No.  IGH7. 
send  us  his  name 
and  $2.10  and 
we  will  supply 
you  direct, 
postpaid. 


WIIempIr 


tilizers;  spreads  75  to 
10,000  pounds  per  acre 
evenly  even  on  hilly 
ground.  Patented  auger 
force  feed  can  not  clog; 
no  caking.  Fits  in  place 
of  end  gate;  changes  in 
midfield  from  one  wagon 
or  truck  to  any  other 
quickly,  easily.  Saves 
time,  labor,  money  by 
handling  fertilizer  only 
once.  Thousands  in  use. 
Guaranteed.  Write  for 
lowered  price  and 
FREE  Soil  Tester. 


FREE 

SOIL  TESTER 

Tells  instantly  if  your 
soil  is  sour;  used  by 
soil  experts.  Send  your 
name  and  address  for 
FREE  Soil  Tester, 
simple  directions  how 
to  use.  Get  lowered 
price  on  the  popular 
‘‘HOLDEN.”  Certain 
to  increase  crops. 
Write  now. 

The  Bolden  Co. 

lac. 


Spreads 
20  Feet  Wide 


Dept,  719,  Peoria,  III. 
Sold  by 

John  Deere  Dealers 


Ford 


PortablePower 
.for  Every  Job 


IK  day  ' 

I J  FREE 

TRIAL! 

E-Z  POWER. 


Doesn’t  Af¬ 
fect  Driving 
or  Turning! 


■ -  portable,  lasting. 

Hevelopa  M  to  8  h-p.  Cheaper  to  operate 
than  stationary  engine.  Fits  any  model — 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg- 
uatea  enjfin0  speed — will  not  overheat. 
fKf/Ci C"  folder  shows  uses— 15-Day 
m  Special  Offer.  Write  today. 

E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO. 

BOa  37S  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 


turkeys 


By 

- Helen  M.  Baker 

theories  and  complete  ma 
Hatching  and  Brooding.  Fei 
directions  and  formulas. 

Dim  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YjORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N 


Countrywide  Situation 

Farmers,  so  far  as  heard  from  in  the 
South,  seem  to  be  going  ahead  on  the 
usual  plan,  which  is  to  plant  a  lot  of  land 
to  the  crops  that  paid  last  year  and  to 
neglect  those  crops  that  failed  to  show  a 
profit  in  1928.  In  southern  trucking  dis¬ 
tricts  they  are  cutting  down  on  potatoes 
and  strawberries  but  planting  liberally  to 
onions,  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  peppers, 
also  increasing  a  little  in  asparagus,  let¬ 
tuce,  celery  and  carrots. 

The  West  probably  will  cut  down  on 
w'heat.  The  South  hardly  knows  whether 
its  cotton  crop  paid  last  year.  The  small 
yield  in  some  sections  offset  the  fairly 
high  prices.  Quite  likely  new  land  may 
be  planted  to  cotton  in  the  western  part 
of  the  cotton  belt  in  districts  where  the 
yield  was  good  and  the  cost  of  production 
low,  but  there  is  talk  of  cutting  down 
cotton  planting  in  the  Southeastern 
States.  Those  who  have  been  among  the 
farmers  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
this  Winter  report  that  last  season  was 
considered  a  poor  one  from  the  profit¬ 
making  point  of  view,  either  for  truck 
crops  or  cotton,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  just 
what  balance  the  planters  will  strike  in 
adjusting  their  acreage  this  season.  Any¬ 
how,  the  sales  of  fertilizers  in  the  South 
have  been  much  lighter,  compared  with  a 
year  ago. 

A  grower  often  knows  he  is  taking 
risks  in  planting  some  crops,  but  a  farmer 
is  used  to  risks.  He  must  plant  some¬ 
thing  if  he  is  to  keep  in  business.  It  may 
be  that  the  crop  he  depends  on  will  be 
overplanted,  but  perhaps  it  will  fail  some¬ 
where  else,  as  onions  and  cabbage  and 
cotton  did  last  year,  and  so  he  goes  ahead 
anyway.  Some  of  the  risks  would  be 
taken  out  if  growers'  associations  would 
sign  up  to  plant  only  as  much  of  any¬ 
thing  as  the  central  committee  might 
assign  to  each  producer.  That  would 
hardly  please  an  independent  farmer,  but 
perhaps  he  will  come  to  such  a  point 
some  time,  after  a  few  more  potato  or 
wheat  seasons  like  1928.  Even  then  the 
outside  growers  might  ruin  the  plan.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  every  producer 
will  join  in  co-operation  of  this  kind. 

The  heavy  supply  of  oranges  this  sea¬ 
son  has  helped  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
apples.  Carlot  shipments  some  weeks  are 
considerably  heavier  on  oranges  and 
grapefruit  than  on  apples.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  markets  are  prepared  to  use 
as  many  of  the  citrus  fruits  as  of  the 
more  generally  useful  apples,  but  heavy 
supplies  and  low  prices  of  oranges  and 
grapefruit  naturally  reduce,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  the  sale  of  other  fruit.  There  are 
signs  that  the  orange  and  grapefruit 
business  is  being  overdone.  Growers  in 
Florida  made  plans  to  restrict  the  ship¬ 
ments,  but  the  results  do  not  show  in  the 
figures  which  indicate  total  shipments  of 
oranges  and  grapefruit  one-third  more 
than  those  of  a  year  ago.  Early  in  the 
season  some  Florida  shippers  made  the 
mistake  of  sending  considerable  iinripe 
fruit  to  northern  markets,  thus  taking  the 
edge  off  the  demand,  which  was  needed  in 
full  strength  and  keenness  to  -dispose  of 
the  heavy  production. 

PRICE  OUTLOOK  MIXED 

Much  of  the  interest  in  the  produce 
market  is  in  the  future  rather  than  in 
the  present.  Not  many  growers  have  any¬ 
thing  to  sell  at  this  time  of  year,  except, 
of  course,  the  regular  output  of  dairy 
products  and  what  little  is  left  of  the 
staple  crops.  There  are  a  good  many 
potatoes  still  in  the  possession  of  growers, 
but  not  much  can  be  said  about  potatoes 
except  that  there  are  plenty  of  them  in 
storage  and  not  much  hope  for  market 
improvement,  except  when  weather  inter¬ 
feres  with  hauling  and  shipment  or  unless 
something  happens  to  the  southern  crop. 

Taking  up  the  price  outlook  for  leading 
products,  it  appears  that  wheat  has  been 
going  up  because  of  damage  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  section.  Corn  advanced  last 
month  suddenly  on  receipt  of  reports  of 
damage  to  the  Argentine  crop.  There  is 
no  particular  reason  to  expect  further 
advances,  the  demand  for  feeding  being 
lighter  than  last  season. 

Hog  prices  usually  go  up  in  the  Spring 
months  because  of  decreased  shipments  at 
that  time.  Cattle  have  been  declining 
since  last  Fall,  the  drop  amounting  to 
from  $2  to  $3  per  100  lbs.  on  the  best 
grades.  Ordinary  grades,  such  as  cows 
and  coarse  steers,  have  not  changed  much 
in  price  and  do  not  seem  likely  to.  The 
better  grades  may  go  still  lower  before 
they  advance  again,  because  there  are 
liberal  supplies  in  sight  from  western  feed 
lots.  Lambs  are  in  good  demand,  but  the 
supply  in  prospect  is  also_  liberal,  owing 
to  the  large  numbers  of  thin  lambs  which 
were  taken  back  to  the  country  to  he 
finished  for  the  Spring  market.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  lambs  on  feed  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  year  was  estimated  to  be  5  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  ago. 

BUTTER  MAKE  INCREASING 

Butter  was  selling  higher  than  usual  in 
February,  mainly  on  account  oi  weather 
conditions,  also  because  stocks  in  storage 
were  somewhat  lighter  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  some¬ 
what  lower  prices  before  very  long,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  usual  increase  in  milk  and 
butter  production  at  this  time  of  year. 
Otherwise  than  this  seasonal  gain,  the 
position  is  fairly  favorable.  Higher  feed 
prices  may  cut  down  production  a  little 
and  there  is  small  prospect  of  butter  im¬ 
ports  for  the  present.  G.  b.  f. 


King 

Corn 

must  not 
be  dethroned 

IN  MANY  sections  where  he  has  reigned  for  years,  the 
King  of  Money  Crops  is  facing  a  struggle  for  supremacy. 

Too  many  stunted  and  barren  stalks.  Too  many  nub¬ 
bins.  Too  many  disease-stricken  and  soft  ears.  Too 
much  of  the  crop  that  doesn’t  grade.  Too  much  profit 
lost  through  poor  quality  and  low  yield. 

What’s  the  trouble?  Depleted  soils.  Insufficient  plant 
foods.  Unbalanced  rations.  Slow,  faltering  growth.  Not 
enough  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  to  start  the 
plant  quickly  and  rapidly  bring  it  to  the  silking  stage, 
sturdy  and  strong.  Not  enough  to  force  the  early  setting 
of  a  long,  full-grained  ear.  Not  enough  to  plump  up  the 
cells  and  develop  a  healthy,  disease-resisting  plant.  Not 
enough  hours  to  mature  the  undernourished  crop  before 
the  days  grow  short  and  the  sun’s  rays  lose  their  magical 
summer  warmth. 

Unfavorable  crop  results  follow  whenever  proper  steps 
are  not  taken  to  replenish  soil  minerals  that  constant 
crop-growing  takes  away. 

We  have  long  studied  these  things;  maintained  close 
co-operation  with  farmers  and  agriculturists,  and  have 
perfected  means,  through  scientifically  balanced  fertil¬ 
izers,  to  improve  fertility  and  restore  crops  to  former 
quality  and  heavy  yields. 

Armour’s  Big  Crop  High  Analysis  Fertilizers  are 
offered  with  the  confident  assurance  that  they  will  meet 
your  needs.  High  analysis  is  stressed  to  lower  your 
buying  cost — for  it  is  plant  foods  you  want  most,  not 
bulky  tonnage-making,  bag-buying,  freight-increasing 
filler.  Timely  and  complete  availability  are  assured 
through  plant  foods  carefully  selected.  Proper  ratio  is 
exactingly  determined.  Excellent  mechanical  condition 
is  provided  to  assure  uniform  application.  Plants  can’t 
thrive  from  an  overabundance  of  one  plant  food  and  a 
dearth  of  others — a  condition  often  resulting  from  un¬ 
even  mixing,  lumpiness  and  poor  drillability. 

Armour  dealers  are  prepared  to  help  you  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  most  suitable  Big  Crop  Fertilizer  analysis 
for  your  particular  soils.  You  can  command  their  ser¬ 
vices  freely.  If  you  do  not  know  who  your  Armour 
dealer  is,  write  us. 


t/frmour  fertilizer  WorAs  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Mail 

this 

Coupon 

Today 


CHARLES  H.  MacDOWELL,  President 
ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS  (Dept.  P) 
111  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  ARMOUR’S 
FARMERS’  ALMANAC  FOR  1929 

Name _ _ 


P.  O - R.  D.  Route 

County - State_ 
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Grape-Growing  at  the 
Crossroads 

PART  III. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  RULING 

The  decision  handed  n  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  last  Spring  order¬ 
ing  certain  manufacturers  to  “cease  and 
desist”  in  the  use  of  certain  artificial 
colors  and  flavors  in  the  manufacture  of 
beverages  advertised  under  the  name 
of  “grape”  has  had  an  immediate  effect 
on  the  manufacture  of  pure  unfermented 
grape  juices.  Hitherto  it  had  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  legitimate  manufacturer  to 
compete  with  the  manufacturer  who  used 
no  fruit  in  his  concoction,  but  who  was 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  popularity 
of  the  name  “grape”  in  his  advertising. 
The  more  grapes  that  can  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pure'  grape  beverages, 
the  less  package  grapes  will  be  shipped, 
and  in  consequence  it  is  believed  that  the 
basket  markets  will  be  strengthened.  In 
view  of  this,  all  grape-growing  sections, 
that  market  the  crop  at  approximately 
the  same  period,  should  benefit  through 
the  lessened  supplies  offered  by  the  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  with  grape  manufacturing 
plants  in  their  midst.  However,  no  one 
can  accurately  foretell  just  what  is  likely 
lo  happen  if  one  or  more  Concord-growing 
areas  materially  reduces  its  shipments  to 
the  open  market.  Perhaps  the  trade  will 
turn  from  American  grapes  to  the  old 
world  types  entirely.  Some  growers  ot 
Concord  still  believe,  that  even  though  the 
foreign-born  prefers  the  old-world  grape 
species,  the  varieties  to  which  he  has  been 
more  or  less  accustomed  to  in  his  native 
land,  the  Concord  grape  will  still  be  in 

demand.  ^ 

It  is  certain  that  the  Concord  grape 
cannot  supplant  the  juice  varieties  now 
grown  in  California,  and  which  are 
largely  used  in  the  East.  The  demand  for 
Concord  for  juice  will  increase  or  decrease 
from  year  to  year  as  the  supply  of  juice 
grapes  from  California  varies  widely. 
Should  the  grapes  from  that  State  suffer 
some  disaster  in  any  year,  then  it  is  likely 
that  the  demand  for  Concord  that  year 
would  be  active.  So  far  as  the  eastern 
grower  is  concerned,  he  will  rarely  be  an 
important  factor  in  this  market,  with  the 
varieties  that  are  commonly  grown. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  again  be  stressed 
that  there  is  an  overproduction  of  grapes 
in  the  United  States  by  many  thousand 
acres,  and  that  the  extreme  West  is  the 
biggest  offender.  The  growers  of  the  East 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  the  other 
fellow  alone  is  not  going  to  reduce  this 
acreage  to  a  reasonable  level,  but  that 
each  and  every  Concord  grower  must 
start  right  in  and  eliminate  all  vines  that 
will  not  average  at  least  2^-3  tons  of 
fruit  to  the  acre  annually.  Lower  produc¬ 
tion  than  this  has  never  been  profitable, 
but  because  the  grape  crop  seemed  to  re¬ 
turn  more  money  than  corn,  hay,  potatoes, 
etc.,  it  was  considered  profitable.  When 
the  robber  acreages  have  been  eliminated, 
then  the  grower  must  proceed  to  make  his 
good  acreage  better.  It  is  not  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  care  for  20  acres  when  10  will 
return  the  same  number  of  tons  of  fruit. 
If  the  Concord  is  to  succeed  in  the  future 
the  producer  must  not  only  grow  quan¬ 
tity,  but  he  must  grow  quality  fruit.  The 
standardization  of  grapes  must  follow  in 
other  States,  now  that  the  largest  Con¬ 
cord  producing  State  is  subject  to  such 
regulations.  This  will  have  a  wholesome 
effect  on  the  markets  generally,  and  no 
grower  can  long  endure  if  the  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  his  fruit  must  sell  “ungraded.” 
It  will  require  a  few  years  for  the  trade 
and  the  consuming  public  to  become  fully 
acquainted  with  the  transition  incident 
to  standardization,  but  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  redound  to  the  profit  of  all.  One 
of  the  panaceas  offered  from  time  to  time 
is  that  of  advertising.  All  who  have  given 
this  matter  any  thought  realize  that  here¬ 
tofore  there  was  no  uniform  product  to 
advertise,  hence  the  folly  of  advertising 
something  that  could  not  be  guaranteed. 
Perhaps  the  time  is  not  '  ^  for  advertis¬ 
ing  now,  but  eventually  g  ~pe  grades  will 
become  so  standardized  that  advertising 
will  carry  weight  with  the  consumer.  The 
marketing  of  Concord,  being  of  such  a 
seasonal  nature,  there  will  be  required 
much  study  to  determine  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  forms  of  advertising  to  follow. 

From  time  to  time  proposals  are  made 
that  the  growers  through  their  co-opera¬ 
tives  enter  the  manufacturing  field,  and 
thus  attempt  to  control  the  selling  price 
of  their  grapes.  This  has  an  appeal  to 
many,  but  production  of  the  raw  product 
is  one  field,  and  the  manufacturing  and 
marketing  of  manufactured  products  are 
widely  different.  As  long  as  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  grapes  continues,  the  products 
manufactured  therefrom  will  meet  the 
same  ruinous  competition  that  obtains 
now  with  the  raw  product.  If  juice,  jams 
or  jellies  are  made  by  associations  of 
grape-growers  from  the  surpluses  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  they  will  of  necessity 
come  into  competition  with  the  same 
products  from  Central  New  York,  the 
Hudson  Valley,  Michigan,  Ohio  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  as  well  as  from  private  corpora¬ 
tions  and  companies.  The  commercial 
manufacturer,  who  of  necessity  must  keep 
a  sales  force  on  the  road  the  year  round 
to  sell  his  various  other  products,  is  in 
the  stronger  position  to  sell  at  the  best 
advantage  grape  products.  The  fact  that 
he  has  been  doing  this  for  years,  and 
there  has  been  mutual  satisfaction  be¬ 


tween  seller  and  buyer,  cannot  be  under¬ 
estimated.  The  changing  of  surpluses 
from  one  form  to  another  through  manu¬ 
facture  is  not  sound  practice.  A  number 
of  fruits  grown  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  processed  there,  shipped  to  eastern 
manufacturers  and  sold  cheaper  than  the 
raw  product  can  be  purchased  in  New 
York  State.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  co¬ 
operative  enterprise  could  meet  success¬ 
fully  this  competition. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  permanent  and 
profitable  stabilization  of  eastern  grape¬ 
growing,  and  this  applies  equally  to  the 
industry  in  the  West,  it  must  come 
through  a  big  reduction  in  the  present 
acreage  given  to  grape-growing.  It  must 
come  through  higher  production  through 
the  utilization  of  only  the  best  soils  in  the 
proven  sections,  through  strict  adherence 
to  packing  standards,  and  through  a 
greater  utilization  of  Concord  grapes 
other  than  as  fresh  fruit.  The  first  and 
most  important  step  is  the  fitting  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  current  consumption.  While 
costs  of  production  have  in  general  been 
reduced  to  a  sound  and  economical  basis 
in  the  larger  grape-producing  areas,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  vines,  yet 
some  practices  may  be  changed  for  the 
better.  Among  these  are  suggested  a  more 
intelligent  use  of  fertilizers,  farm  ma¬ 
nures,  the  control  of  insects  and  diseases 
arid  in  pruning.  Much  literature  is  avail¬ 
able  on  these  topics  which  answers  the 
problems  rather  definitely. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Depth  of  Plowing  in  Oregon 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  presump¬ 
tuous  for  one  to  take  issue  with  our 
experiment  stations,  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  them  in  some  things  about  working 
the  ground.  There  may  be  some  soils  and 
climates  where  plowing  over  seven  inches 
deep  and  cultivating  often  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  strength,  as  claimed  by  the  Ohio 
Station  and  some  others;  but  here  in 
Oregon,  on  our  heavy  clay  soils  that  are 
four  to  20  feet  deep,  and  the  rule  is  no 
rain  from  July  to  October,  it  does  not 
prove  true.  I  speak  from  over  GO  years’ 
experience.  Shallow  plowing  may  do  as 
well  in  a  season  of  frequent  rains,  but 
when  it  is  dry  deep  plowing  makes  the 
yield.  I  remember  a  saying,  “A  man  can 
lift  with  a  hoe  more  moisture  than  he 
can  carry  with  a  bucket.”  The  fact  is 
that  on  our  heavy  soils  there  is  a  gradual 
settling  of  the  soil  that  packs  it,  so  that 
the  moisture  comes  to  the  top  and  must 
be  stirred  up  to  retain  it.  This  does  not 
mean  running  a  cultivator  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  and  tearing  up  and  breaking 
large  roots.  Not  over  three  inches  deep 
would  be  enough.  One  great  mistake  that 
many  make  is  to  use  a  clod-crusher  that 
packs  the  ground  and  a  harrow  or  a  cul¬ 
tivator  that  leaves  the  ground  ridged  in 
little  furrows.  That  leaves  about  twice 
as  much  surface  exposed  to  the  air.  Of 
course,  the  preparation  of  the  ground  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  Last  Spring  our 
ground  dried  out  so  quickly  that  one  man 
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said  there  was  only  two  days  when  it  was 
in  good  working  order.  We  had  hard  work 
to  get  it  in  shape.  One  piece  I  had  plowed 
and  disked  with  a  two-horse  team  early 
was  beaten  down  by  continued  rains.  I 
disked,  plowed,  rolled,  disked  and  har¬ 
rowed  it  three  times  with  one  horse.  It 
stood  the  three  months  and  a  half  with¬ 
out  rain  in  fine  shape.  However,  some 
cultivation  was  given. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  would  have 
to  be  very  few  weeds  when  a  man  could 
pull  them  cheaper  and  easier  than  he 
could  hoe  or  cultivate  them.  My  back 
always  gets  tired  stooping  over  to  pull 
weeds.  If  the  weeds  are  very  thick,  the 
pulling  would  act  the  same  as  cultivating 
in  loosening  the  soil. 

Our  Alfalfa  growers  here  practice  cul¬ 
tivation  after  each  cutting,  to  destroy 
weeds  and  conserve  moisture. 

Washington  Co.,  Ore.  s.  t.  walker. 


Mistress:  “Clematis,' I  think  I  smell 
something  burning  downstairs.  Did  you 
remember  to  turn  off  the  electric  iron 
when  you  left  the  ironing-board,  as  I  told 
you?”  Maid  (newly  arrived  from  the 
South)  :  “Yes’m,  I  did.  I  mos’  surely  did. 
I  pull  dat  chain  once,  lak  you  tol’  me, 
and  den  I  pull  it  agin,  to  make  sure.” — 
Life. 


All-American  Stamina  is -Winning 

« r  O 

New  Friends  for  Oakland  on  the  Farm 


Every  day  more  farmers  are  turning 
to  Oakland  for  true  value  ...  so  strik¬ 
ingly  evident  in  the  New  All-American 
Six  ...  so  perfectly  expressed  in  its 
numerous  long  life  features. 

They  see  added  years  of  sturdy  service  in  its  new, 
larger,  more  rugged  engine  . . .  with  its  81-pound, 
counterweighted  crankshaft  .  .  .  and  four  big, 
bronze-backed  bearings. 

Body  by  Fisher,  to  them,  means  more  than 
luxurious  beauty  .  .  .  more  than  roomy  deep- 
cushioned  comfort.  It  means  well-braced  steel 
and  hardwood  construction  that  is  draft-proof 
and  weathertight  .  .  .  free  from  squeaks  and 
rattles  ...  a  leading  factor  of  All-American 
stamina. 

In  its  larger  cross-flow  radiator,  thermostat¬ 
ically  controlled,  they  find  the  quick  warming  up 
and  efficient  cooling,  even  under  the  severest 
conditions,  that  do  so  much  to  prolong  the  life 
of  a  car. 

It  is  only  careful  buying  to  inves^gate  the  New 
All-American  ...  to  learn  all  the  advantages  it 
offers  those  who  live  in  the  country.  Ask  your 
Oakland-Pontiac  dealer  to  tell  you  about  them. 
Let  him  put  an  All-American  at  your  disposal. 
Then  you  can  see  for  yourself  why  this  fine 
General  Motors  product  is  so  outstandingly 
popular  .  .  .  such  a  consistent  value  leader  in  the 
field  of  medium  priced  sixes. 

Oakland  All-American  Six,  $1145  to  $1375,  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  plus  delivery  charges. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


=  * 


The  4 -Door  Sedan,  $ 1245 
Body  by  Fisher 


THE  NEW 


OAKLAND 


ALL-AMERICAN  SIX 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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“New  Coulters  Make 
An  Old  Acme  As 
Good  As  New” 

If  you  havs  an  Acmo  Harrow  or  XL  CultWator 
that’s  standing  idle  because  the  coulters  are  worn 
out  listen  to  this: 

Your  Implement  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  new 
coulters  which  will  make  your  old  Acme  A8 
GOOD  AS  NEW. 

It  makes  no  difference  If  your  Acme  is  30  years 
old  for  present  day  Acme  Coulters  fit  Acme  Har¬ 
rows  bought  since  1892. 

And  we  don't  have  to  tell  YOU  that  nothing  beats 
Aome  Coulters  for  preparing  fine  seed  beds — 
Quicker  and  cheaper  than  any  other  Implement. 
Nothing  cuts,  crushes,  pulverizes  and  levels  like 
those  sharp,  double-curved  Acme  Coulters. 

Clip  coupon  for  free  Acme  Catalog.  It  tella  an 
effective  way  to  get  rid  of  the  corn  borer. 


NASH-ACME  HARROW  CO.. 

Oept.  4.  Haddonfleld,  N.  i. 

Send  me  free  catalog  described  above. 
Name  . 

Address  . 


IRON  AGE 

IMPLEMENTS 

One&Two  Row 
Potato  Planters 

Four  different  styles: 
Automatic  One- Row; 
Assisted  Feed  “Two- 
Man”  One- Row;  Au¬ 
tomatic  Two-Row; 
Assisted  Feed  “Two- 
Man  "Two-Row.  The 
automatic  and  as¬ 
sisted  feed  attach¬ 
ments  are  inter- 
Field  and  Orchard  changeable. 


Sprayers 

Tba  IRON  AGE  Four-Row, 
Drop-Nozzle  Sprayer  gives 
pressure  up  to 800  tbs.;  also 
Four-Row  underslungTrac- 
tion  Sprayer  and  underslung 
Power  Sprayers,  one  devel¬ 
oping  350  lbs.  pre  saure; 
another,  equipped  for  Ford 
Motor,  developing  400  lbs. 
pressure. 


“The  Complete  Gardener'* 

Combination  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe.  Performs  nearly 
every  gardening  operation  bet¬ 
ter  and  ten  times  Quicker 
than  hand  tools.  _  ' 


Write  for  Folders  showing  line  that  interests  you. 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

630  Chestnut  St.,  Public  Ledger  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  brief  dry  spell  may  wipe  out  the 
Profits  of  a  whole  season's  toil.  Why 
take  this  needless  risk !  Plan  now  on 
au  automatic  watering  system.  See 
how  little  it  costs  to  have 
protectionagainstdiought 
and  frost  —  with  high- 
quality,  low-cost  White 
.Showers  Irrigation  Sys- 
’  terns.  Send  for  Free  Book  of  facts  and  figures. 


I.’epr.s.ntalivea  Wanted 

_  WHITE  SHOWERS,  Ine. 

b478  Dubois  Street  Detroit,  Michigan 


iTeU"’  .  . 


Ml 

Steal 


libe^ 


.A. Steele,  Pres. 


.  Reversible 

PITCHER-TERRACER— GRADES  _ _ 

,  rr._._  [Greatest  crop  maker.  Drained 
doubled  crops  with  no  more 
work  I  Stopped  soil- washing 
and  fertilizer  lossi  Worthless 
water- logged  land  brought  to 
top- sale  price!  Actual  MAR¬ 
TIN  records!  MARTIN  cuts  *___ 
ditches  for  any  purpose, open  drain,  tile  or  irriga- 
tion;cleana  old  ditches;  terraces  to  stop  soil  wash¬ 
ing:  reclaims  swampy  land.  DRAINS  FLOODS; 
conserves  moisture.  Works  anywhere.  Horses  or 
tractor  Does  work  of  100  men.  Fine  catalog 
OWEnmaba  a.TAuc'X for  terms  and  lO-day  trial. 
UWENSBORO  DITCHER  «■  GRADER  CO  Box  340wensboro,Ky. 


Some  Federal 
Land  Banks 
require  ter¬ 
racing  before 
making 
farm  loans 


PIPE  SECOND  HAf 

suitable  for  all  practical  purposes 
.  ea<*8  ,and  couP'ings,  sixteen  feet  and  ovei 

pploe  Ie'^,lre"'®nts>  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fit 

PFAFF  8c  KENDALL.  1*4  Waydell  St..  Newark, 


WATER  pumps  wate 

daF  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attenl 
pense.  Wnte  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only 
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News  From  Ohio 

The  Farm  Bureau  and  Grange  are 
quite  active  in  this  county  (Logan), 
which  has  the  largest  membership  of  any 
county  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Co-opera¬ 
tive  shipping  through  the  Farm  Bureau 
has  been  and  still  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  farmers  of  this  lpcality.  Corn  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  $1  per  bushel  and  is  scarce ;  oats, 
50c ;  barley,  70c ;  hay,  $10  to  $30,  accord¬ 
ing  to  grade  and  kind.  Farmers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  forward  to  preparations 
for  Spring  work.  Numerous  sales  at  this 
season  are  well  attended.  Weather  has 
been  extremely  cold  for  past  month,  but 
is  milder  at  present.  Health,  generally 
is  good.  "  T.  R.  c. 

Rushsylvania,  O. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 
and  News 

Pioneer  Grange,  of  Topton,  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  large  delegation  at  the 
convention  of  Berks  County  Pomona  No. 
43,  held  recently  at  Stouchsburg. 

The  corn-borer  has  appeared  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  having  been  discovered  in  the 
one  generation  phase  in  31  towns  in 
Columbia,  Greene,  Montour,  Nothumber- 
land  and  Schuylkill  counties.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations  have  been  extended 
to  these  counties,  but  the  inspection  and 
certification  of  packages  of  shelled  corn 
weighing  two  pounds  or  less  have  been 
discontinued. 

Now  for  a  glance  at  the  markets. 
Round,  white  potatoes  are  selling  at  $1.65 
to  $1.75  per  120-lb.  sack.  Mushrooms 
range  from  40c  to  $1  per  3-lb.  basket ; 
beets,  50c  to  $1  per  %  basket.  There  is 
a  fair  demand  for  rutabagas  at  $2  and 
$2.50  per  100-lb.  sack.  Eggs,  38  and 
40c ;  butter,  40  to  55c ;  corn,  $1.05 ;  oats, 
50c ;  wheat,  $1.25  ;  rye,  $1.10. 

Beef  steers  and  yearlings  are  steady, 
with  no  choice  offerings;  bulk  of  sales, 
$10.75  and  $11.75.  Bulls  and  cutters, 
steady.  Calves,  strong  to  50c  higher, 
bringing  $18.50.  H.  M.  E. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


From  an  Arkansas  Farm 

On  the  morning  of  Feb.  2  I  looked  out 
upon  a  white  land;  snow  greeted  my 
eyes.  With  no  wind  to  shuffle  it  about, 
it  was  still  and  beautiful.  Last  week  I 
discovered  daffodils  peeping  through  the 
ground.  I  am  glad  I  live  where  the  New 
Year  and  daffodils  are  almost  synonym¬ 
ous  terms.  A  few  orchardists  have  been 
busy  pruning  their  trees,  but  the  most  of 
them  are  waiting  for  brighter,  warmer 
days.  In  our  own  six-acre  orchard,  the 
job  is  half-finished. 

Within  easy  driving  distance  from  our 
home — and  buggy  driving  at  that — I  can 
count  four  veterans  of  the  plow,  the 
youngest  of  whom  has  lived  93.  years. 
They  ai^J  happy  old  men.  A  .visit,  with 
them  is  better  than  a  movie  picture 
show;  they  tell  of  Civil  War  days,  stir¬ 
ring  decades  in  our  history,  and  of  fox¬ 
hunting  in  Arkansas. 

Last  Spring  we  traded  250  hatching 
eggs  for  four  eight-weeks-old  pigs.  The 
neighbor  was  satisfied ;  so  were  we.  Pigs 
were  cheap  everywhere ;  here  they  were 
very  cheap.  In  November  we  butchered 
one  of  the  pigs  for  home,  consumption ; 
the  other  three  were  sold  in  October  tor 
$51;  $30  paid  «for  their  feed.  We  are 
sure  it  was  a  good  trade  for  us.  It  is 
easier  to  talk  about  dogs  than  pigs  to 
many  of  our  citizens.  A  high-school  boy 
once  argued  with  my  husband  that  he 
could  take  a  good  hound  and  make  more 
with  the  dog  than  Mr.  Curry  could  make 
with  a  hog  or  cow.  We  invested  m 
three  police  dogs — a  male  . and  two  fe¬ 
males — as  insurance  against  chicken 
thieves,  and  in  1928  realized  $120  from 
the  sale  of  pups.  Dog  feed  cost  us  $7o. 

Dairying  has  become  the  popular  agri¬ 
cultural  project  of  this  section.  Every¬ 
body  is  buying  a  few  more  cows  or 
heifers.  We  were  lucky  enough  to  get 
two  heifer  calves  from  two  of  our  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys,  but  it  was  time  we  were 
having  such  luck.  In  the  past  seven 
years,  out  of  14  calves  we  have  had  four 
heifers. 

Tonight  we  shipped  three  cases  of 
eggs  and  last  night  two  cases.  The  egg 
market  has  been  very  irregular.  Those 
of  us  who  sell  our  eggs  to  a  first-class 
market,  have  to  smile  as  we  cut  the  price 
and  plan  to  operate  on  a  narrower  mar¬ 
gin. 

I  am  blessed  with  a  family  easy  to 
cook  for.  We  lived  in  the  city  so  long 
that  we  have  not  yet  tired  of  just  plenty 
of  good  butter,  all  the  milk  we  can  use, 
and  cream  by  the  gallon.  Our  favorite 
dish  is  most  easily  prepared.  Into  a 
gallon  milk  crock  I  measure  two  quarts 
of  milk,  to  which  I  add  one  cup  of 
washed  rice,  1 %  cups  of  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt.  Into  the  oven  it  goes.  Oc¬ 
casionally  I  remember  to  stir  it.  After 
it  has  cooked  about  1)4  hours,  it  begins 
to  thicken.  I  then  add  fruit,  whatever  I 
happen  to  have;  some  times  a  cup  of 
raisins,  or  perhaps  a  cup  of  dates,  or, 
best  yet,  a  small  package  of  chopped 
figs.  While  I  finish  the  ironing,  the 
pudding  finishes  cooking  in  the  oven.  I 
enjoy  a  feeling  of  great  extravagance  in 
making  it,  for  time  was  when  two  quarts 
was  the  limit  of  our  daily  allowance  of 
milk.  MRS.  W.  R.  CURRY. 

Benton  Co.,  Ark. 


At  left:  Sweet  corn  stimu¬ 
lated  by  paper  mulch  and — * 


Below:  Sweet  corn  planted 
at  the  same  time  under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions. 


The  MIRACLE  OF 
MULCH  PAPER 


Cabbaoe  pW 

under  Mulch 

ted  at  the  same 


,  Paper 
time  a3- 


Cabbage  plant  unmulched , 
showing  comparative 
dwarfing  and  weeds. 


.mulch 


This  year  let  Gator-Hide 
produce  bigger,  better 
and  EARLIER  crops  for  you 


WHY  not  put  Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper  to  the  test  y our¬ 
self  thisyear?  Whynotletitdemon- 
strate  on  your  own  land  just  how 
it  promotes  plant  growth  by  in¬ 
creasing  soil  temperature  and  con¬ 
serving  moisture?  Why  not  let  it 
PROVE  to  you  that  it  practically 
eliminates  the  back-breaking  labor 
of  constant  cultivation? 

W hat  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 
is — Hoiv  it  works — What  it  does 

Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper,  made  by 
the  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 
COMPANY,  the  world’s  largest 
paper  manufacturers,  is  one  of  the 
toughest,  strongest,  most  durable 
papers  made.  It  is  treated  by  a 
special  process  with  a  particular 
grade  of  asphaltum. 

Unrolled  directly  over  the  pro¬ 
posed  plant  beds,  and  anchored  by 
soil  or  other  available  material 

along  the 
edges,  Gator- 
Hide  Mulch 
Paper  impris¬ 
ons  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil 
and  prevents 
its  evaporation 
by  the  sun.  Its 


black  surface  catches  and  retains 
the  sun’s  heat,  raises  the  soil’s  tem¬ 
perature,  and  checks  cooling  at 
night,  thus  promoting  continuous 
bacterial  activity  and  liberating 
night  and  day  nitrous  food  matter 
for  the  plant.  Planting  with  Gator- 
Hide  is  done  THROUGH  holes 
made  in  the  paper  at  usual  spac- 
ings  or  BETWEEN  two  successive 
strips  of  paper.  The  result  is  that 
while  plenty  of  space  is  provided 
for  the  plant,  no  space  is  available 
for  rank  weed  growth. 

If  your  regidar  dealer  is  not 
yet  stocking  Gator-Hide,  write  us 
direct. 

QUO 

If  you  are  not  among  those  thou¬ 
sands  who  tried  Gator-Hide  Mulch 
Paper  in  1928  and  who  are  plant¬ 
ing  acres  under  Gator-Hide  in 
1929,  try  just  a  few  rolls  in  order 
to  see  for  yourself  just  what  mir¬ 
acles  this  paper  will  produce. 

Order  through  your  regular 
dealer,  but  if  he  is  not  prepared 
to  supply  you,  write  us  direct, 
using  the  coupon  and  mentioning 
his  name.  An  interesting  booklet, 
"The  Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper”, 
showing  you  just  how  Mulch 
Paper  should  be  used,  will  be  for¬ 
warded. 


Patents  under  which  the 
International  Paper 
Company  has  the  rights 
for  production  and  sale 
in  the  thirty-seven  states 
east  of  Colorado. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Mulch  Paper  Division,  Room  1004 

107  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 


This  paper  is  completely 
covered  by  the  Eckart 


This  booklet  tells 
in  a  simple,  inter¬ 
esting  way  the  sto¬ 
ry  of  Mule  hPaper, 
its  history,  devel¬ 
opment  and  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  is  filled 
with  comparative 
photographs  of 
Mulch-grown  and 
non-Mulch-grown 
products.  It  por¬ 
trays  the  REAL 
Miracle  of  Mulch 
Paper. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
Mulch  Paper  Division,  Room  1004 
107  East  41st  Street,  N«w  York  City 

Please  send  your  booklet,  “The  Miracle  of  Mulch 
Paper”,  and  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a  supply  of 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  in  this  territory. 


My  dealer  is 
My  name 


Send  the  coupon 


My  address . 


for  Free  Booklet 


428 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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For  Quality  Fruit 

etables 


Just  “Paint”  It  On 
the  Roosts 

Kills  lice  on  your  en¬ 
tire  flock,  whether  50 
birds  or  5000.  When 
chickens  perch  upon 
roosts  that  have  been 
painted  with  “Black 
Leaf  40”,  fumes  are 
slowly  released  that 
penetrate  the  feathers 
and  kill  the  lice. 


AS  A  SPRAY,  “Black  Leaf  40”,  Nicotine  Sulphate, 

kills  aphis,  thrips,  leaf-hopper,  red-bug,  psylla,  etc., 
both  by  contact  and  by  its  nicotine  fumes.  Com¬ 
bine  it  with  Lime  Sulphur,  Lead  Arsenate,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  etc.,  if  you  wish,  and  make  one  spraying  do 
double  duty. 

AS  A  NICOTINE  DUST,  for  orchards,  truck  crops 
and  gardens,  mix  “Black  Leaf  40“  with  an  alkaline 
carrier  such  as  Hydrated  Lime,  as  described  in  our 
free  spraying  and  dusting  chart. 

“BLACK  LEAF  40”  is  the  world’s  leading  nicotine 
insecticide.  Endorsed  by  Experiment  Stations. 
Deadly  to  all  soft-bodied  sucking  insects.  Non-in- 
jurious  to  foliage.  Ask  your  Experiment  Station. 

KILLS  BY  CONTACT  and  FUMES 

While  the  effectiveness  of  “Black  Leaf  40"  is  primarily 
dependent  upon  direct  contact  (wetting),  a  secondary 
advantage  is  furnished  by  the  “gassing”  effects  of  the 
penetrating  nicotine  fumes  set  free  in  the  spraying  ma¬ 
terial.  This  two-fold  action  is  an  advantage  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  any  non-volatile  spraying  solution. 

“BLACK  LEAF  40”  CONTROLS  POULTRY  LICE 

The  treatment  requires  only  a  small  paint  brush,  a  can 
of  “Black  Leaf  40"  and  a  few  minutes'  time  for  "paint¬ 
ing”  the  solution  on  top  of  the  roosts.  Easy,  effective 
and  cheap.  Eliminates  all  individual  handling  of  birds. 
Ask  your  Dealer  for  information  or  write  us. 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION,  Incorporated 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
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FA&OUS 

OfllO  SPREADER 


0 


Save  65c  a  load  on  Manure 

Manure  hauled  right  to  the  field  with  a  Famous  Ohio 
Spreader  is  worth  65c  a  ton  more  than  when  it  is 
piled  outdoors  to  leach  and  burn  away.  This  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  recently  released  by  the  Ohio|Experi- 
ment  Station  after  33  years  of  experiment.  One  season 
will  often  pay  for  this  spreader  in  fertility  saved. 
The  Famous  Ohio  is  built  on  an  all-steel  chassis — 
steel  reach  and  steel  axles — that  carry  the  weight 
and  take  all  the  draft  strain.  New  auto*type  front 
axle  prevents  whipping  of  tongue  and  tipping  of  body. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us. 


Black  Hawk 
Planter 


Thomas  Drills 


Free  Book 
Money  in  Manure 
Write  today 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co. 

Bellevue,  Ohio 
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Gardening  on  an  Acre 

I  have  an  acre  of  ground  on  which  I 
want  to  raise  truck  crops  for  market 
this  year,  for  which  there  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand  in  this  vicinity.  I  want  to  have 
enough  to  attend  market,  at  least  twice  a 
week.  Can  you  advise  how  and  what  to 
plant  to  use  the  ground  to  best  advan¬ 
tage?  What  shall  I  plant  for  first  and 
then  have  that  plot  ready  for  a  later 
crop?  J.  m.  M. 

Berks'  Co.,  Pa. 

I  would  advise  planting  an  acre  of 
ground  as  follows.  We  will  take  for 
granted  the  acre  is  square.  That  would 
make  the  rows  210  ft.  long. 

Feet  of  Rows 
Space  Apart,  Ft. 


2  lbs.  Victoria  spinach  24  1 

Vu  lb.  Crimson  Globe 

radish  .  4  1 

4  rows  Unrivaled  let¬ 
tuce  .  4  1 

4  rows  New  York  let¬ 
tuce  .  4  1 

8  qts.  Hundredfold  peas  24  3 

2  rows  Charleston  cab¬ 
bage  .  6  3 

1  row  Pencil  Pod  wax 

beans  .  3  3 

1  row  Stringless  Green 

beans  .  3  3 

14  lb.  Eclipse  beets  ...  4  1 

2  oz.  Coreless  carrot...  4  1 

2  oz.  Early  turnips.  ...  4  1 

2  rows  early  tomatoes.  8  4 

2  rows  Stone  tomatoes.  8  4 

1  row  sweet  peppers  . .  3  3 

1  row  eggplants  .  3  3 

8  rows  Mayflower  sweet 

corn  .  24  3 

8  rows  Howling  Mob 

sweet  corn .  24  3 

4  rows  Cobbler  potatoes  12  3 

4  rows  Green  Mountain 

potatoes .  12  3 

2  rows  Emergen  musk- 

melons  .  12  6 

2  rows  Ice  Cream 

watermelons .  12  6 

3  rows  Mastodon  straw- 

berriesi . .  •  9  3 


211  ft. 

Now  for  the  second  planting :  When 
the  spinach  and  radishes  are  off  plant 
10  rows  of  celery,  6  row7s  Golden  Self 
Blanching  and  6  rows  of  Emperor.  When 
the  lettuce  and  peas  are  off,  plant  cauli¬ 
flower  and  late  cabbage.  When  the  beans, 
early  cabbage  and  beets  are  off,  plant 
Mayflower  sweet  corn.  When  the  early 
and  late  sweet  corn  are  off  plant  Savoy¬ 
leaved  spinach.  When  early  and  late 
potatoes  are  off,  sow  purple  top  turnips. 

The  other  crops  mentioned  will  occupy 
the  ground  the  entire  season.  If  it  is 
your  desire  to  raise  the  celery,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  late  cabbage  plants,  do  not 
sow  as  much  spinach  as  suggested,  and 
sow  part  of  the  24-ft.  space  to  grow  the 
plants  mentioned.  The  early  cabbage  and 
lettuce  plants,  also  other  plants  men¬ 
tioned  would  have  to  be  purchased  unless 
you  have  a  hotbed  where  you  could  grow 
these  plants. 

Plant  the  Mastodon  strawberry  plants 
as  early  as  possible  and  they  will  give 
you  a  nice  lot  of  berries  in  October  and 
November.  I  have  not  advised  planting 
the  everbearing  strawberry  until  getting 
the  splendid  result  from  the  Mastodon 
plants.  Set  last  Spring  they  made  an 
enormous  growth  of  young  plants  and  had 
fine  berries  every  day  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  even  after  the 
ground  froze  the  first  of  December.  I 
would  find  some  very  fine  specimens 
which  were  protected  from  freezing  un¬ 
der  the  leaves.  wm.  perkixs. 


Sweet  Clover  in  Oats 
Bundles 

Replying  to  B.  E.  E.,  wko  is  troubled 
with  Sweet  clover  in  oats  bundles,  the 
best  fields  of  Sweet  clover  I  saw  in  On¬ 
tario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  were  just  west  of 
Geneva.  The  Sweet  clover  was  seeded 
for  grazing  dairy  cows  and  for  enriching 
the  soil  in  preparation  for  growing  heavy 
yields  of  kraut  cabbage  in  the  rotation. 
Previously  the  first  year  clover  had 
caused  much  annoyance  by  growing 
apace  with  the  oats,  causing  much  trou¬ 
ble  in  curing  the  oats  bundles,  or  prevent¬ 
ing  their  curing  altogether.  The  annoy¬ 
ance  had  been  obviated  in  a  practical 
way  by  seeding  the  Sweet  clover  twro 
weeks  after  the  oats.  This  not  only  gives 
the  oats  two  weeks’  start,  but  provides  a 
shading  effect  on  the  clover  sufficient  to 
retard  its  growth.  G.  P.  williams. 

Ohio. 


Possible  Yield  of  Onions 

How  many  bushels  of  Red  Wethers¬ 
field  onions  can  be  grown  from  one  pound 
of  seed?  I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  re¬ 
ports  and  would  like  to  know  from  some¬ 
one  who  has  had  experience.  L.  J.  d. 

New  Jersey. 


Mother  :  “Hurry  or  you’ll  be  late  for 
your  music  lesson.  Haven’t  you  those 
shoes  on  yet?”  Junior:  “Yes’m,  all  ex¬ 
cept  this  one  I’m  putting  on  and  one 
more.” — Credit  Lost. 


Potato 


Increases  Yield— Loivers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertiliser  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protacts  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 


Eureka 
Mower  Co- 

Box  840 
Utica.  KY 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 


and  be  sure  you  have  a 
PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 
to  apply  it  with 


It  has  stood  the  test  and  it's  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  PEERLESS. 

It  is  constructed  of  fi  rat  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

CROWN  MFC.  CO.  Bo*  112  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


-  EXTENSION  LADDERS 


(VIWINDLASS  75*  EXTRA 


NO 


BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNQS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

2D  to  32  ft . 2  5  c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 2  7  c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Dusting 
T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St.  New  York 


MllCIf  D ATC  now  paying  for  Spring  Rats,  $1.75 
IIIUuMlH  I  w  to  52.00  flat  average.  Ship  direct 
from  advertisement.  O.  FERRIS  CO.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Sale  Extended 

Until  April  1st 

DEDUCT  10% 

FROM  CATALOGUE  PRICES 


Our  “Royal’ 

Modern  Bathroom 

includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  g cC 
Five-Year  Guaranteed  f,oa 

Mate-  Wai  $58.50,  Now  - - 

rials.  _ _ _ 

WF  PAY  The  Freight 
Vv  Li  A  £-%.  i  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


SENDJF0R.THIS 


BEFORE 

YOU 

BUI  LD  OR 
REMODEL 


ETOU’LL  find  this 
JL  book  helpful  if 
you  are  building  a  new  home 
or  modernizing  your  present  home. 
You  will  find  suggestions  for  the  fitting  of 
the  new  home  bathroom  or  for  improving 
your  old  bathroom.  Also  many  other  sug¬ 
gestions  on  heating  and  plumbing  including 
water  supply  and  sewerage  systems. 
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That  Hedge  Question 

For  marking  a  boundary,  to  insure  a 
certain  amount  of  seclusion,  or  as  an 
ornamental  feature  in  the  garden,  a  hedge 
is  ofttimes  desirable.  The  question  is  just 
what  to  plant,  and  in  this  we  must  be 
guided  largely  by  the  type  of  hedge  de¬ 
sired  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
required,  for  while  most  people  think  of 
a  hedge  only  in  terms  of  privet  or  Japa¬ 
nese  barberry,  or  some  other  plant  which 
will  stand  clipping  into  a  strictly  formal 
shape,  very  delightful  hedges  can  be  made 
of  less  formal  subjects,  such  as  lilacs  and 
other  flowering  shrubs,  and  although  such 
a  hedge  is  not  suited  for  every  purpose, 
in  sites  where  it  fits  into  the  general 
scheme  of  planting  it  will  prove  infinitely 
more  pleasing  than  the  more  conventional, 
strictly-sheared  wall  of  privet  so  often 
seen  iii  all  and  every  type  of  situation. 

Hedges  fall  naturally  into  two  classes, 
deciduous  and  evergreen,  and  it  is  neces- 
sarv  to  decide  in  the  first  place  which 
kind  is  desired.  When  preparing  the  land 
for  planting  a  hedge,  spade  it  deeply  and 
incorporate  with  the  soil  a  liberal  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  rotted  manure  and  a  dressing 
of  bonemeal.  Too  often  hedge  plants  are 
cramped  into  holes  too  small  to  hold  the 
roots  properly,  in  ground  which  has  had 
no  real  preparation  or  manuring.  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  plants  stand  still  or  make 
little  growth  for  the  first  and  possibly  the 
second  season,  whereas  a  hedge  properly 
planted  in  well-prepared  ground  gets  hold 
right  away  and  continues  to  grow  with 
increased  vigor. 

The  treatment  given  during  the  early 
years  of  a  hedge’s  existence  may  make  or 
mar  its  beauty  forever.  During  the  first 
season,  at  least,  water  should  be  applied 
in  liberal  quantities  during  periods  of 
drought.  Weeds  or  grass  should  not  be 
permitted  to  ^grow  right  up  to  the  base 
of  the  hedge,  but  a  strip  on  either  side 
should  be  kept  cultivated  and  free  from 
these  intruders.  Correct  pruning  or  shear¬ 
ing  is  necessary  to  insure  a  uniformly 
perfect  growth,  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  is  necessary  will  be  dependent  upon 
the  material  used. 

The  following  list,  with  notes,  may 
prove  of  interest  to  the  prospective  hedge 
planter : 

Acer  campestre,  or  hedge  maple,  a  de¬ 
ciduous  small  tree,  is  suitable  for  hedges 
from  four  to  12  feet  in  height,  and  makes 
a  fairly  dense  growth. 

Rhododendron  amoena,  commonly  called 
Azalea  (evergreen) ,  has  very  small  leaves 
and  grows  two  or  three  feet  high.  It  can¬ 
not  be  severely  pruned,  but,  naturally 
forms  a  low  dense  bush  and  bears  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bright  rosy-purple  flowers  in 
May;  well  adapted  for  a  semi-shaded 
location  where  nothing  too  formal  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Berberis  Thunbergi,  Japanese  bar¬ 
berry — One  of  the  commonest  but  without 
doubt  one  of  the  best  plants  for  deciduous 
hedges  up  to  four  feet  in  height.  It 
naturally  makes  a  full  tangled  mass  of 
growth,  and  will  stand  shearing  well,  al¬ 
though  a  more  beautiful  effect  is  obtained 
if  the  hedge  is  left  untrimmed.  In  the 
Autumn  this  Berberis  is  rendered  attrac¬ 
tive  by  the  fine  coloring  of  the  foliage, 
and  the  heavy  crop  of  bright  scarlet  fruits 
which  remain  on  the  branches  throughout 
the  Winter  are  an  attraction  at  that 
season. 

Buxus  sempei-virens,  the  common  box— 
In  sections  where  the  box  tree  thrives  it 
cannot  be  excelled  as  an  evergreen  hedge 
plant,  but  unfortunately  it  will  not  do  in 
the  colder  sections.  Box  is  slow  growing 
and  stands  shearing  extremely  well,  and 
a  well-kept  hedge  of  this  subject  adds 
dignity  and  grace  to  the  garden  it  em¬ 
bellishes. 

Carninus  earoliniana  and  C.  Betulus, 
the  American  and  European  hornbeams 
respectively,  both  make  dense,  strong 
hedges  up  to  10  ou  12  feet  in  height,  and 
will  thrive  even  in  dry  rocky  soils,  bear¬ 
ing  clipping  extremely  well.  They  are 
rarely  attacked  by  insects  of  any  kind. 
C.  Betulus  retains  its  Avitliered  leaves 
throughout  the  Winter. 

Cydor.ia  japonica,  the  Japanese  quince, 
is  fine  for  hedges  up  to  five  or  six  feet  in 
height.  It  is  deciduous  and  somewhat 
thorny,  and  will  do  well  even  under  dry 
conditions.  Handsome  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  March  or  April. 

Crataegus  Crus-galli  (cockspur  thorn) 
and  C.  oxyacantha,  English  hawthorn,  are 
attractive  both  in  floAver  and  fruit.  They 
may  be  sheared  to  any  desired  shape,  but 
require  careful  treatment  in  this  respect 
when  young  to  insure  a  shapely  hedge 
well  clothed  to  the  bottom. 

Fagus  sylvatica,  the  common  beech,_  is 
eminently  suitable  for  planting  as  a  high 
hedge  or  as  a  screen. 

Hibiscus  syriacus,  or  Rose  of  Sharon 
as  it  is  popularly  known,  may  be  used 
for  hedges  or  screens  up  to  12  feet  in 
height,  but  it  never  fills  out  well  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  deciduous  and  produces  very 
attractive  flowers  in  the  late  Summer. 

Ilex  crenata,  known  also  as  the  Japa¬ 
nese  holly,  is  a  small-leaved  evergreen 
which  can  be  clipped  to  any  desired  form, 
and  is  excellent  indeed  for  hedges  from 
tAvo  to  four  feet  in  height.  It  is  very  neat 
in  appearance  and  is  deserving  of  greater 
popularity. 

Juniperus  virginiana,  or  red  cedar,  is 
a  good  evergreen  for  screens  or  hedge  up 
to  30  feet  in  height,  and  thrives  in  about 
any  open  situation.  The  common  juniper 
(Juniperus  communis)  is  also  a  good 
hedge  plant.  . 

Ligustrum  ovalifolium,  the  Avell-known 
(Continued  on  Page  431) 


FENCING 


AVe  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  AVire  Pence- 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  — 
or  Plain— made  in  3  to  6-ft.  heights. 
For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


100  FT.  TO  IlOLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog, 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  GO..  Uiirltugton.  N.  J. 


All  Kltselman  Fence 

now  is  SUPER-G alvanized  with 
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Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints, 
Roofing.  Factory  to  you.  12-to-24 
Hour  Service-  _  We  Pay  the 
Freight.  Write  tor  Free  Catalog 
xitselmaN  brothers,  Kept.  230  Muncie,  md. 
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Prices  on  Farm^ 

S&L  and  Poultry  Fence 

Write  for  my  now  catalog  and  firet  my  low  Freight  „ 

Paid  prices  on  Fencing,  Gatos,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire.  Roofing:,  Paint,  Stoves,  Heaters.  Furnaces, 
Separators.  Tires,  Baby  Chicks  and  Brooders.  Big:  Bavin# 
guaranteed..  24  hour  service.  Write  today.  Jim  Brown.  (10) 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  8  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  4310,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Potato  Yield  Increased 

100  Bu.  per  Acre 

with  "AA  QUALITY  ”  Fertilizer 


IN  a  season  like  last,  when  potato  prices  are  out  of  line,  it  takes  a  big 
yield  of  No.  One  quality  to  come  out  ahead.  The  experience  of 
Smith-Canastota,  Inc.,  which  operates  the  Sky  High  Farm,  Canastota, 


Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  shows  how  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  safeguard 
profits  in  an  off-price  season  and  ensure  extra  profits  in  seasons  when 
potato  prices  are  what  they  should  be.  Read  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  Coulter,  Treasurer  of  Smith-Canastota,  Inc.; 

This  season  we  grew  5  acres  of  potatoes,  which 
produced  a  yield  as  high  as  550  bu.  to  the 
acre  and  on  the  5  acres  averaged  better  than 
400  bu.  to  the  acre. 

In  this  5-acre  field  we  set  aside  an  experi¬ 
mental  plot  of  Vz  acre.  The  plot  did  not 
receive  any  fertilizer.  The  yield  and  quality 
on  this  plot  were  so  poor  we  did  not  feel  that 
it  would  pay  for  the  cost  of  harvesting,  there¬ 
fore  we  did  not  dig  the  crop.  The  other  AVz 
acres  received  an  application  of  1,600  lbs.  of 
"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  per  acre,  which 
was  entirely  responsible  for  the  high  yield,  a9 
the  same  care  was  given  to  both  plots. 

We  have  used  your  Fertilizers  for  the  past  3 
years,  and  during  the  past  season  used  87 
tons.  Previous  to  that  time  we  used  various 
other  makes  but  discontinued  their  use  in  favor  of 
"AA  QUALITY.” 

Comparing  the  yield  of  our  potatoes  with  potato 
crops  grown  in  this  section  on  other  makes  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  we  find  we  have  an  increase  in  yield  of  100 
bu.  to  the  acre. 

SMITH-CANASTOTA,  INC., 

Oct.  16,  1928.  Per  J.  IT.  Coulter,  Treas. 


Note  particularly  what  Mr.  Coulter  says  about  in¬ 
creased  yields  obtained  with  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  Hundreds  of  farmers  have  written  similar 
letters,  covering  every  crop  grown  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Take  beans,  for  instance.  Mr.  Edmund 
Chadwick,  of  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y.,  tells  of  a  record 
crop  which  was  planted,  harvested  and  sold  in  three 
months.  His  letter  follows: 

My  beans  were  planted  July  4,  1928,  about  five 
weeks  later  than  beans  are  usually  planted  in  this 
section.  The  crop  was  planted,  harvested  and  sold 
within  three  months,  which  is  a  record-breaker.  The 
crop  yielded  24  bu.  per  acre,  and  sold  for  $8.50 
per  bu. 

Your  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  deserves  full 
credit  for  the  phenomenal  crop.  I  am  convinced 
that  your  fertilizer  is  the  best  on  the  market. 

Oct.  26,  1928.  EDMUND  CHADWICK. 


Every  farther  who  wants  to  make  the  most 
profit  out  of  his  crops  should  act  on  these 
facts.  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  con¬ 
tain  the  choicest  plant-food  materials,  scien¬ 
tifically  blended,  mixed  and  cured  to  assure 
perfect  mechanical  condition. 

Larger  yields  of  better-quality  crops— 
and  bigger  profits — make  "AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”  Fertilizers  by  all  odds  the  cheapest 
you  can  possibly  buy. 

See  the  nearest  "AA  QUALITY”  dealer 
at  once  or  write  us  for  quotations. 


Above  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Coulter,  of  Smith-Canastota,  Inc.,  Canastota. 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  authorizes  the  statement  that  "AA 
QUALITY ”  Fertilizer  produced  100  bu.  more  potatoes  per  acre 
than  were  grown  with  other  makes  of  fertilizer. 

Long  Island  Grower  Gets  Big  Yield.  .  .  .  Messrs.  An¬ 
drew  Pierson  Strong  and  Stanley  Talmage  Strong, 
of  Wainscott,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  write: 

We  planted  about  70  acres  in  potatoes  this  season 
and  averaged  about  300  bu.  per  acre  of  fine-quality 
Green  Mountain  Potatoes.  We  used  "AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”  Fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  2,500  lbs.  per  acre. 

On  one  field  of  20  acres,  which  by  the  way  has 
been  planted  in  potatoes  continuously  for  over 
twenty  years  (with  exception  of  one  year)  we  ob¬ 
tained  the  excellent  yield  of  350  bu.  per  acre. 
Manure  has  never  been  used  on  this  field  during  the 
entire  20  years.  Nothing  but  " A  A  QUALITY ” 
Fertilizer.  ANDREW  PIERSON  STRONG, 

Oct.  11,  1928  STANLEY  TALMAGE  STRONG 

19'/4  tons  of  silage  corn  per  acre ,  17  feet  high.  .  .  . 
Blair  Bros.,  of  Mooers,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  write: 

For  12  years  we  have  used  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizer;  prior  to  that  date  we  used  other  makes  of 
fertilizer.  We  prefer  "AA  QUALITY”  because 
it  produces  better  crops.  For  the  past  two  vears 
we  have  used  AGRICO  for  Corn  ("AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”)  and  it  sure  has  produced  the  best  crops  of 
corn  we  ever  raised.  This  year  we  raised  19  lA  tons 
of  ensilage  corn  per  acre.  Some  of  the  corn 
measured  17  feet  in  height. 

Oct.  12,  1928.  BLAIR  BROS. 


Our  " Agricultural  Service  Bureau ,”  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  about 
crops,  soil  or  fertilizers.  Send  for  our  Booklets. 
Please  stale  the  crops  in  which  you  are  interested. 


“AA  QUALITY” 


FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  only  by 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices: 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  Philadelphia  wholesale  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  has  continued  to  show 
only  moderate  activity.  Supplies  were 
generally  liberal  and  most  lines  moved 
slowly.  Buyers  have  been  interested  most¬ 
ly  in  greens.  Spinach  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  green,  judging  by  the  amount 
consumed.  Southern  dandelion  greens 
are  also  being  received,  mostly  from 
Texas.  Many  houses  are  featuring  broc¬ 
coli  at  this  time,  and  during  the  past 
few  years  the  sale  of  this  green  has  in¬ 
creased  considerably.  Sweet  potatoes 
moved  slowly,  with  only  fancy  marks 
meeting  a  satisfactory  demand.  The  best 
New  Jersey  yellows  sold  at  $1  to  $1.2o 
pel-  %-bu.  basket,  while  reds  brought 
$1.10  to  $1.35.  Maryland  and  Delaware 
bushel  yellows  were  slightly  weaker,  and 
most  sales  were  quoted  at  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
with  a  few  fancy  marks  higher.  The 
yams  were  steady  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
The  demand  for  the  best  stored  root  crops 
was  good,  and  prices  were  steady  to  linn. 
Beets  were  in  light  supply  and  brought 
75c  to  $1  per  %-bu.  basket,  while  car¬ 
rots  sold  at  $1  to  $1.40.  Parsnips  were 
firm  and  were  quoted  mostly  $1  to  $1.2o. 
New  Jersey  turnips  were  mostly  of  ordi¬ 
nary  quality  and  sold  at  20  to  40c,  but 
fancy  stock  from  Pennsylvania  brought 
up  to  60c  per  %-bu.  basket.  Receipts  of 
mushrooms  were  liberal  and  the  market 
held  about  steady.  Most  sales  were  made 
at,  40c  to  $1  per  3-lb.  basket,  with  a  few 
extra  fancy  whites  up  to  $1.10  to  $1.15. 
The  market  for  old  cabbage  continues 
dull,  with  New  York  sacked  Danish  per 
cwt.,  selling  at  $2  to  $2.25.  New  cab¬ 
bage  met  a  more  active  demand,  and  the 
market  was  firm.  Florida  half-bushel 
hampers  brought  $1.25  to  $1.50.  lexas 
100-lb.  crates  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3.  Eastern 
Shore  turnip  greens  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.(5 
per  bushel,  with  poorer  stock  bringing  oOc 
to  $1.  Broccoli  from  Norfolk  ranged 
from  $1  to  $1.50,  with  a  large  bulk  of 
the  offerings  of  ordinary  quality.  Leeks 
and  hothouse  radishes  were  both  steady 
at  3  to  5c  per  bunch.  Virginia  kale 
brought  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  barrel.  The  mar¬ 
ket  on  onions  was  generally  dull,  with 
a  large  part  of  the  offerings  of  ordinary 
quality.  Ohio,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellow, 
brought  $4.50  to  $5  for  medium  to  large- 
-dzed  marks.  Massachusetts,  100-lb.  sacks 
ranged  from  $3.50  to  $4,  with  some  re¬ 
ceipts  showing  the  effects  of  frost,  down 
to  $1.50.  New  York,  100-lb.  sacks,  TJ.  S. 
No.  l‘s,  medium  to  large  brought  $4.o0 
to  $5.  Trading  in  the  white  potato  mar¬ 
ket  continues  to  be  very  limited,  and  the 
market  was  generally  dull.  Receipts  have 
been  more  than  adequate  for  the  demand, 
and  prices  have  been  barely  steady. 
Pennsylvania  Round  Whites  brought 
$1.20  to  $1.40,  with  poorer  quality  down 
to  $1  per  120-lb.  sack.  Idaho  Russets 
for  baking  purposes  ranged  from  $2.10  to 
$2.25  per  100-lb.  sack.  Maine  Green 
Mountains  were  in  light  supply  and  sold 
for  $1.35  to  $1.40  per  100-lb.  sack.  Fancy 
marks  of  apples  met  a  more  active  de¬ 
mand,  but  ordinary  quality  was  dull. 
Truck  receipts  of  nearby  Delicious, 
Romes,  Winesaps  and  Staymans  brought 
$1.25  to  $1.75  per  bushel,  with  a  few 
fancy  lots  up  to  $2.  Noros  brought  ^1.2o, 
and  Yorks  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.50.  Good 
quality  Yorks.  2%-in.  and  up  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  sold  at  $4.50  to  $5  per  barrel.  R. 
I.  Greenings  from  the  Hudson  River  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  in  baskets,  averaged 
$1.60,  while  barreled  stock  sold  from 
$4.50  to  $5. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  still  continues  to  be  in 
a  very  nervous  state.  There  has  been  a 
slight  improvement  during  the  past  few 
days,  but  the  tension  is  not  as  yet  over. 
Receipts  have  been  relatively  light,  but 
advices  from  western  points  are  being 
carefully  watched.  Fresh  extra  firsts 
brought  from  42  to  46c,  compared  with 
an  average  of  40c  for  the  previous  week. 
Fresh  firsts  were  also  stronger,  selling  at 
43c  at  the  close,  compared  with  38  to 
40c  last  week.  Fancy  eggs  in  cartons 
regained  all  the  losses  of  the  previous 
week,  and  were  quoted  at  53  to  56c. 
Carefully  selected  and  candled  eggs  in 
cases  brought  51  to  54c,  against  46  to 
48c  the  week  before. 

The  live  fowl  market  was  steady,  but 
demand  still  continues  to  center  in  small¬ 
sized  marks.  Large,  heavy  lots  were 
quiet.  Colored  fowl  brought  31  to  32c, 
in  advance  of  lc  over  the  week  previous. 
Smooth-legged  chickens  were  firm,  with 
soft-meated  lots  at  35  to  38c.  Broilers 
were  quiet  and  slightly  easier,  with  fancy 
Plymouth  Rocks  bringing  40  to  43c.  Of¬ 
ferings  of  dressed  fowls  were  limited  and 
the  market  firm,  fancy  fresh-killed  fowls, 
4  to  6  lbs.  brought  33  to  35c.  Most  lots 
of  chickens  continue  to  be  coarse,  and 
values  were  irregular,  with  27  to  30c  for 
fancy  stock  in  barrels.  Ducks  and  geese 
moved  slowly  at  unchanged  figures. 
Fancy  geese  sold  at  23  to  25c,  and  fancy 
ducks  at  24  to  26c,  with  average  quality 
down  to  21c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  good  quality  was  in  light  sup¬ 
ply  and  the  market  firm,  with  most  sales 
of  fancy  moving  at  a  premium.  No.  2 
Timothy  and  best  clover  mixed  sold  at 
$18  to  *  $18.50  per  ton.  Straw  was  in 


light  supply  and  market  ruled  firm. 
Straight  rye  straw  sold  at  $20  to  $22, 
wheat  straw  at  $15  to  $16,  and  oat  straw 
at  $14  to  $15  per  ton.  w.  w.  o. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

March  5,  1920. — The  egg  market  has 
been  strong  the  past  week,  with  demand 
exceeding  the  supply. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  prints,  55  to  56c; 
tubs,  53  to  54c;  firsts,  48  to  52c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  longhorn,  26  to  27c; 
brick,  27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28  to  29c; 
limburger,  32  to  33c;  brick,  Swiss,  34  to 
35c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  49  to 
50c;  grade  A,  45  to  48c;  grade  B,  42  to 
43c;  grade  C,  41  to  42c;  unclassified,  40 
to  43c;  pullets,  35  to  39c. 

Poultry.— Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  29 
to  36c;  old  roosters,  24  to  28c;  chickens, 
37  to  43c;  capons,  40  to  48c;  ducks,  25 
to  30c;  geese,  25  to  26e;  turkeys,  33  to 
42c.  Live  poultry;  weak;  fowls,  28  to 
30c;  old  roosters,  20  to  21c;  capons,  36 
to  38c;  springers,  27  to  31c;  ducks,  29 
to  30c;  geese,  24  to  25c;  turkeys,  25 
to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
Russet,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  Hubbardson, 
$1.15  to  $1.50;  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Wealthy,  Greening,  $1.50  to  $2; 
Baldwin,  King,  Spitzenberg.  $1.75  to  $2; 
Northern  Spy.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  McIntosh, 
$2,50  to  $3.25;  Rome  Beauty,  western 
box.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Jonathan,  $2.25  to 
$2.75;  Delicious,  $3  to  3.75.  Potatoes, 
weak;  home-grown,  bu.,  25  to  65c;  150- 
lb.  sack.  $1.75  to  $2;  Fla.,  bbl.,  $8  to 
$9.50;  Bermuda,  bu..  $3.50  to  $4.25; 
sweets,  Md.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — -Beans,  firm;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $9.50;  pea.  medium, 
$11  to  $11.50;  white  kidney,  $13.50  to 
$14;  marrow,  $14  to  $14.50.  Onions, 
firm;  home-grown,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.75; 
100-ib.  sack,  $5.25  to  $6;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $3. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Cranberries, 
quarter-barrel  box,  $3.50  to  $4;  grapes, 
Cal.,  Emperor,  keg,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  oranges, 
Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $6;  Fla.,  $3.25  to 
$4.50;  pears,  Wash.,  box.  $4.50;  straw¬ 
berries.  Fla.,  qt.,  33  to  35c. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  box.  $4 
to  $4.50;  beans,  green  and  wax,  Fla., 
hamper,  $3  to  $4.50;  beets,  bu.,  40c  to 
$1.25;  cabbage,  bu..  60c  to  $1.25;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  cauliflower,  Cal., 
crate,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  celery,  doz..  50  to 
75c;  cucumbers,  box.  $2.75  to  $3;  egg¬ 
plant.  Cuba,  crate.  $4  to  $4.50;  endive, 
lb.,  10  to  25c ;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $15  to 
$16;  lettuce,  Fla.,  hamper.  $1.75  to  $2; 
mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
oyster  plant,  doz.  bolis.,  OOc  to  $1;  pars¬ 
ley,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  parsnips, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  peas,  Mex.,  crate.  $5.75 
to  $6;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate.  $7  to  $7.25; 
radishes,  doz.  behs.,  18  to  30c;  rhubarb, 
5-lb.  box.  75  to  OOc;  spinach.  Tex.,  bu., 
50  to  90c:  squash,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  to¬ 
matoes,  10-lb.  carton.  $1.25  to  $1.50: 
turnips,  bu..  $1.15  to  $1.25;  watercress, 
doz.  behs.,  25  to  40c. 

Sweets.- — Honev,  steadv;  clover,  case. 
$3.50  to  $4;  dark.  $2.50  to  $3;  maple 
syrup,  steadv:  light,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
dark.  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton.  $15  to  $17;  clover  mixed.  $12.50  to 
$15;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton.  $34;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $34.50;  red-dog.  $40;  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $46; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent.  $57.50;  hominy, 
$3S.75;  oatfeed.  $19.75.  c.  n.  b. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CTTY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmer’s  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamerv,  lb..  55c;  best  dairy, 
lb..  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  53c;  pullet  eggs,  doz..  40c.  (Mini¬ 
mum  weight,  all  eggs,  per  dozen,  24  oz.) 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll.  10c;  cottage, 
roll.  5c;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  35c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A.  qt.,  12c; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  7c; 
skimmed-milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream,  qt., 
OOc. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
Southern-grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices. 
Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
13c;  beets,  lb..  4c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c;  graham  flour,  lb..  5c;  old  cabbage,  lb., 
3%c;  cabbage,  red.  head,  6c;  new  carrots, 
boh,  5c;  celery.  3  behs,  25c;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  12%c:  endive,  lb.,  3c;  horseradish, 
%  pint.  15c;  horseradish  root.  lb..  10c; 
leek.  bch.  5c:  Iceberg  lettuce,  head.  10c; 
onions,  pk..  30c;  potatoes,  bu..  85c;  pars¬ 
ley,  bch.  10c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch,  5c;  salsify,  bch.  10c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt..  15c;  spinach,  pk.,  30c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  turnips,  rutabages, 
lb..  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.- — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
33c;  light  fowds,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  35c; 
ducks,  lb.,  33c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c: 
light  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  geese, 
lb..  30c.  . 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  12c:  pressed 
veal.  lb..  40c;  head  cheese,  lb..  40c;  fresh 
ham.  home  grown,  lb..  20c:  shoulder  roast 
pork,  lb.,  26c;  hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb 


chops,  lb.,  45c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  15c; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork  chops,  lb., 
25e;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon  chunk,  lb.,  30c; 
bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed, 
lb..  40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  24c;  whole  hams, 
lb..  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c; 
maple  sugar,  lb..  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.. 
$2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickory 
nuts,  qt.,  15c;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord, 
$4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  lb..  30  to  35c;  ducks,  dressed, 
lb.,  45  to  50c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  yearlings, 
live,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  springers,  dressed, 
lb.,  45  to  50c;  springers,  leghorn,  lb..  30 
to  32c;  springers,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to  36c; 
squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
40;  turkeys,  dressed,  lb..  OOc;  butter,  lb.. 
55  to  60c;  eggs,  45  to  50c;  grade  A,  $13 
to  $14;  fancy  white.  $14;  unclassified,  $11 
to  $11.50;  retail,  45  to  50c;  pullet  eggs, 
doz..  35  to  40;  duck  eggs,  doz..  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
90c  to  $1.25;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  7  to  12c; 
cabbage,  bu..  85c  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.  behs,  75  to 
90c;  honey,  qt..  60  to  75c;  honey,  cap, 
25c ;  lettuce,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50:  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to 
60c;  radishes,  doz.  behs,  50c;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1. 

Fruits.— Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $4;  pears, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay.  mixed,  $12  to 
$15;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

March  7,  1929. 

March  :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B.  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  or  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 


Class  2B,  $2.41  ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.51% @$0.52 

Extra,  92  score  .  .51 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  .48%  @  .50% 

Seconds . 47  %@  .48% 

Lower  grades . 46  @  .47 

Ladles  . 34  @  .38 

Packing  stock  . 29  @  .31 

Renovated . 42%  @  .43% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 53  @  .53% 

Extra  . 52  @  .52% 

Firsts  . 49%  @  .51% 

Seconds . 47  @  .48% 

Centralized  . .  .47  @  .50 

CHEESE 

State,  flat,  .Tune  special. .$0.27% @$0.29 

Fresh,  fancy . 24% @  .25 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 26% @  .27% 

Daisies,  fresh .  .24 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy  white.  .  .$0.47  @$0.47% 

Extra . 46  @  -46% 

Average  extras .  .45 

Extra  firsts . 44  @  .44% 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 40  @  .47 

Mixed  colors. 

Best,  nearby . 47  @  .48 

Gathered,  best . 44  @  .45 

Common  to  good . 29  @  .35 


DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 
Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.42 @$0.44 


Fair  to  good . .  .  .30@  .40 

Broilers  . 40@  .52 

Roosters  . 20 @  .28 

Fowls . 24  @  .34 

Ducks . 18@  .30 

Geese . 18  @  .25 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs.  each. .  .46@  .53 

Mixed  weights . 35@  .43 

Turkeys,  dry,  toms . 41  @  .42 

Hens  . 36@  .39 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 60@  .75 

Dark,  doz .  2.50 @  4.00 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.28@$0.31 

Chickens  . 30@  .36 

Roosters  .  .20 

Ducks  . 20  @  .28 

Geese . 20@  .22 

Capons  . 35  @  .42 

Tame  rabbits . 23@  .28 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.50@12.75 

Bulls  .  8.00@  9.75 

Cows  .  8.00 @  8.50 

Calves,  best  . 18.00@19.00 

Common  to  good  . 10.00  @14.00 

Sheep  .  5.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@16.25 

Hogs  . 10.50@12.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.22@$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 17@  .20 

Culls  . 13@  .16 

Lambs,  li.h.,  each .  6.00@12.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 20.50  @22.00 

Bulls  . 15.50@16.00 

Cows  . 16.00@18.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.50 

Maine,  150  lbs .  1.75@  2.00 

State.  150  lbs .  1.90@  2.10 

Bermuda,  bbl . 6.50@  9.50 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt .  1.00@  2.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.75@$2.75 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .23 

Carrots,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  2.00@  2.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 75@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.50@  6.00 


March  16,  1929 


Dandelion,  Tex.,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.  .12.00@14.0O 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  4.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  3.50 @  5.00 

Peas,  bu .  2.00@  6.50 

Radishes,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.25@  1.75 

Squash,  new,  bu .  3.00  @  3.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate .  1.75 @  2.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.50@  1.75 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.25 

Pea  . 11.00@11.25 

Red  kidney .  8.75@  9.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $5.25@$6.50 

McIntosh  . 11.00@12.50 

Greening  .  6.50 @  7.50 

Pears,  bbl . 1.50@  6.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.00  @  5.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 10@  .30 


HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb. 

Dark  . 

Orange  bloom  . 

Comb,  24-frame  case... 


$0.12  @$0.12% 
.09  @  .09% 

•12@  .13 

4.50@  5.50 


1IAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 23.00  @25.00 

No.  3 . 15.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@26.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring.  .  .$1.39% 

No.  2  red  .  1.55% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.13% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 60% 

Barley  . SO 

Eye  .  1.22% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B .  .  .15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 70@  .75 

Gathered . 50@  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @1  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 25@  .30 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40@  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 10@  .20 

Baltimore  Markets 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bbls., 
W.  Md.,  Pa.  and  Va.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up  Yorks  $3.75  to  $4,  scalded  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  bu.  bskt.,  W.  Md.,  Pa.  and  Va. 
TJ.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up  Yorks,  $1.40  to 
$1.60,  3-in.  up  $1.75 ;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up  Romes,  $1.85  to  $2;  Ben  Davis,  $1.25, 
few  higher.  Cabbage,  N.  Y.,  100-lb.  sacks, 
Danish,  med.,  $2.50  to  $2.65.  Kale,  Va., 
bbls.,  Scotch,  $1.75  to  $2.  Onions,  N.  Y. 
and  Ind.,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  med.  to 
large,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $5.50  to  $5.75,  mostly 
$5.75 ;  Mass,  and  N.  Y.,  100-lb.  sacks, 

yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  ined.,  few  soft,  $3.50 

to  $4.  Potatoes,  N.  Y.,  150-lb.  sacks, 

round  whites,  U.  S.  No.  1,  best  $1.75, 

poorer  $1.50  to  $1.65 ;  Maine,  150-lb. 
sacks,  Gr.  Mts.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2  to  $2.10; 
100-lb.  sacks,  $1.30  to  $1.40;  Pa.  and  W. 
Md.,  100-lb.  sacks,  round  whites,  U.  S. 
No.  3.  $1.10  to  $1.15,  few  $1.25;  long 
reds,  U.  S.  No.  1,  best  mostly  around  $1, 
showing  blight  65  to  80c.  Sweet  potatoes, 
E.  S.  Md.,  bu.  hprs.,  yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1 
$1.40  to  $1.60,  fancy  $1.75  to  $1.90, 
poorly  graded,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  E.  S.  Va., 
bbls.,  white  yams,  best  $3.50,  few  higher, 
poorer  $2.50  to  $3.25;  N.  C.,  bu.  hprs., 
Porto  Ricans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  $1.50. 
Turnips,  nearby,  14-qt.  hprs.,  washed,  40 
to  60c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  fresh  gathered  firsts, 
39c  per  doz. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  old,  heavy, 
30  to  31c ;  medium  size,  31  to  32c ;  Leg¬ 
horns,  29  to  30c ;  young,  colored  as  to 
size,  36  to  38c ;  broilers,  40  to  44c.  Tur¬ 
keys,  young,  9  lbs.  and  over,  hens,  42  to 
43c ;  gobblers,  32  to  36c ;  old  toms,  28 
to  30c ;  capons,  7  lbs.  and  over,  40  to  42c ; 
slips  and  smaller,  33  to  36c. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1.100-1,300,  good .  .  . $12.50@33.00 

950-1,100,  good . 12.75@13.00 

800  up,  medium  . 11.00@12.75 

Common  .  9.00@11.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good. ..  .10.50 @12.00 
Common  and  medium  ....  8.00@10.50 

Cows,  good  .  9.00  @10.00 

Common  and  medium  .  . .  7.00@j  9.00 
Low  cutters  and  cutters..  5.00@  7.00 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef.  .  .  9.75@10.50 

Cutter,  medium  .  S.00@  9.75 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch. ..  11.00@17. 00 

Cull.-com .  7.00@11.00 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good-eh..  .  .16.50@18.50 

Medium  . 13.00@16.50 

Cull-com . 8.00@13.00 

HOGS 


Ilvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch  .  ,$10.75@11.50 
Med.  wts,  200-250,  med.-ch..  11.25@11.75 
Lt.  wts,  160-200,  med.-ch. ...  11.50@11. 75 
Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch..  .  .10.50@11.75 
SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch ....  9.50@11  00 
Pkg.  sows,  sm.,  lt.  wts,  exc..  9.00@  9.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  go.-ch. .  .  ,$17.00@17.50 

92  down,  medium  . 15  50@17.00 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 10.00@15.50 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.-ch . 10.00@15.00 

Ewes.  120  down,  med.-ch....  7.00@  9.50 

120-150  med.-ch . 6.50@  9.25 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 4.00@  7.00 
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Mr.  Kendall  Told  Us 
A  Few  Things 


Ilk#  to  know  what  farmers  think  of  Clark  "Cuta¬ 
way”  Harrows  and  their  suggestions  are  always  wel¬ 
come.  So  every  once  in  a  while  we  write  them  and 
ask  Questions. 

Mr  C  S.  Kendall  of  Madison,  Tenn.,  told  u«  a 
few  things  in  answer  to  some  of  our  Questions. 

told  us  that  his  Clark  "Cutaway”  Harrow  leaves 
ki.  inml  more  level  and  in  better  condition  than  any 
other  dials  harrow  he  ever  used. 

He  told  us  that  our  forged  edge,  cutout  disks  stand 
up  better,  penetrate  deeper,  and  pulverize  finer  than 
plain  disks. 


And  he  says  he  is  sure  the  draft  is  lighter  because 
one  team  will  accomplish  more  on  his  Clark  "Cut¬ 
away”  than  with  the  average  plain  disk  harrow. 
cud  the  coupon  for  free  catalog.  It  tells  about 
disk  harrow  just  suited  to  your  farm  and  what 
other  farmers  who  are  using  it  say  about  It.  FREE 
boot  "Xks  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  also  included. 


Clark, 


Double  Action  harrows  do  a 
thorough  and  economical  disk- 

- _ ..mi,  .  irnwr  lng  Job  because  rear  disks  cut 

J0H3'  I  m  ■  I  exactly  half  way  between  front 

disks  and  at  same  depth.  Possible  only  with  harrows 
constructed  like  the  Clark  "Cutaway."  Light  Draft. 
Disks  (Cutout  or  Solid)  of  cutlery  steel  heat  treated 
and  forged  sharp  for  better  work  and  longer  service. 
Several  sizes  in  tractor  and  horsedrawn  models,  also 
made  with  flexible  frame  for  tractors.  FREE:  Valuable 
Illustrated  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,"  and 
catalog  of  tillage  Implements.  Mall  coupon. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

49  Main  Street,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 

Send  mo  FREE  catalog,  price*  and  book,  "Tha  Boll 
and  Its  Tillage." 


Nam*  . 
Addres* 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


Ha  ad  Powei 
Hercules 


At  a  contest  held  recently  In  England, 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow- 


*10 


OOl 


FDown 

_ _  _  E«ij  f  ijnnnls 

er  Infourspeeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 


power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  othes 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete. 


up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
*nr  orices  and  catalog — get  my  xSN 
1928  Introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

complete 
ready  to 
use 


B.  A.  FULLER, 
Pres. 

Heresies  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  SL 
Centerville,  Iowa 


Horse 
Power « 
Hercules 


FRAME  $ 

S  LOW  AS 
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Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
llumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

(styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 

- 1  imn  i  -- 


45w^rdfs 

General  Purpose  Flat  land  —  or— 

Why 
Pax 


le  Side  Hill 


Full  7x12  inch  Chilled  Moldboard  and  Chilled 
Share,  Oak  Handles,  Steel  Beam,  Malleable 
Parts  where  most  strain  comes.  Only  $16.50. 
Gauge  Wheel  $1  50.  Steel  Knife'  Colter  At- 
1  ''F  "  tacliment  $2.75.  Tempered  Soft  Center  Steel 
zJ  Moldboards  $5. 45  Extra.  Quantity  production 
•  saves  you  money.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  folder  or  FREE  catalog  and  prices  of  other 
plows  and  implements,  or  ask  your  dealer. 

Eddy  Plow  Works,  SLSffltfSTft 

Plow  Maker t  Since  <833 


"One  Man"  Weed  Burners 


modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene 
burn  them  green— stalks  and  seeds.  Burn  all 
nes,  weeds  and  trash  that  harbor  insects  and  dis* 
iBe.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods 
less.  Used  by  suburban  homes,  road  commission- 
s,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers. 
>ea  4  men's  work.  Has  many  all  year  uses  includ- 
implement  and  tractor  repairs.  Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  10th  St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


XVhcn  you  write  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page •  :  :  : 


That  Hedge  Question 

(Continued  from  Page  429) 
Californian  privet  (although  actually  a 
native  of  China),  is  a  rapid  grower  and 
is  cheap  in  the  first  instance,  but  the 
labor  of  frequent  shearing  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  a  hedge  of  this  subject 
in  a  respectable  condition  is  considerable. 
The  Ligustruru  is  a  gross  feeder  and 
quickly  exhausts  the  ground  in  which  its 
roots  penetrate.  Much  overplanted  but 
useful  in  many  places. 

Picea  alba,  the  white  spruce,  is  very 
well  adapted  for  planting  to  form  a  high 
screen. 

Populus  nigra  var.  fastigiata,  Lom¬ 
bardy  poplar — A  row  of  these  trees  makes 
an  excellent  screen  up  to  30  feet  in  height. 
Quick  growing  and  stately  in  appearance. 

Rosa  rugosa  is  a  deciduous  thorny  rose 
bearing  attractive  flowers  and  fruits. 
Grows  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  and 
is  useful  where  a  loose,  informal  effect  is 
desirable. 

Spiraea  Van  Houttei  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  hedge  where  a  natural  untrimmed 
effect  is  appropriate.  Of  deciduous  habit, 
and  has  masses  of  white  flowers  during 
the  Summer. 

Thuya  occidentals  (arbor  vitae) — An 
evergreen  conifer  deservedly  popular  for 
screens  and  hedges.  Thuya  orientalis 
(Chinese  arbor  vitae)  is  useful  for  simi¬ 
lar  purposes. 

Tsuga  canadensis  (common  hemlock)  — 
One  of  the  most  handsome  of  evergreens. 
Prefers  a  moderately  moist  soil.  Useful 
for  hedges  from  10  to  50  feet  in  height. 

Stephanandra  incisa  is  a  pretty  low- 
growing  shrub  with  leaves  resembling 
those  of  a  hawthorn.  The  branches  are 
much  crossed  and  an  excellent  and  neat 
hedge  results  if  kept  in  shape  by  the  use 
of  the  shears.  A  good  substitute  for  privet 
when  a  three  or  four-foot  hedge  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Kerria  japonica  may  be  used  to  form 
a  loose  open  hedge.  It  bears  pretty  yel¬ 
low  flowers  in  Spring  and  more  or  less 
throughout  the  Summer.  This  shrub  is 
deciduous,  but  the  bright  green  stems 
have  an  attractive  appearance  when  de¬ 
void  of  foliage. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  selection  of  the 
numerous  plants  available  for  the  hedge 
planter.  Many  others  can  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully,  such  as  Deutzias,  Kalmias  and 
Evonymus,  and  when  a  little  more  thought 
is  given  to  this  matter  we  may  see  many 
changes  from  the  everlasting  wall  of 
privet.  L.  H.  EVERETT. 

New  York. 


Success  With  the  Christmas 
Rose 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  articles 
about  the  Christmas  rose  on  pages  109 
and  239.  Twenty  years  ago  I  got  a  small 
plant  from  a  plant  that  came  from  Eng¬ 
land.  I  put  this  plant  in  good,  rich,  sandy 
soil  on  the  east  side  of  the  house  about 
1  y2  ft.  from  the  house.  In  the  Fall  I 
made  a  frame  about  12  in.  larger  than 
the  plant,  and  about  6  in.  higher.  I  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  a  board  the  size  of  the  frame 
and  banked  it  up  with  rotted  horse  ma¬ 
nure.  In  the  Spring  I  take  the  frame 
away  and  spread  the  manure  around  the 
plant.  I  have  had  84  buds  and  flowers  on 
this  plant  at  one  time.  I  have  had  flowers 
from  November  until  Spring.  On  nice 
days  in  Winter  just  lift  the  cover  and 
pick  the  flowers,  and  cover  it  again.  Since 
that  time  I  have  taken  it  up  seven  times 
and  took  six  plants  from  it.  I  find  it  will 
do  best  if  protected  from  the  cold  winds 
in  Winter.  It  will  not  do  well  in  an  ex¬ 
posed  position  or  too  much  shade.  The 
flowers  will  last  from  two  to  three  weeks 
if  kept  in  a  cool  place.  I  send  a  bud 
picked  Feb.  22  from  under  a  foot  of  snow. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  G.  tucker. 


Color  Suggestion  for  the 
Kitchen 

The  kitchen  should  be  as  charmingly 
decorated  as  the  other  rooms  of  the  house. 
It  is  a  place  where  the  housewife  and 
the  family,  spend  many  hours.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  color  scheme  goes  a  long  way  toward 
making  it  a  pleasant  place. 

One  attractive  color  suggestion  is  based 
upon  walls  of  taupe  gray,  painted  with 
white  lead  and  flatting  oil  which  has  been 
tinted  very  sparingly  with  lampblack. 
The  paint  for  woodwork  and  trim  is  tinted 
a  slightly  darker  shade  of  gray,  just  dark 
enough  to  give  contrast  between  the  two 
shades.  Then  the  inner  sides  of  doors, 
shelves,  interiors  of  cupboards,  built-in 
features  and  rungs  of  chairs  are  painted 
a  deep  orange.  Curtains  of  pale  gray  voile 
with  bands  of  orange  crepe  and  a  linoleum 
floor  covering  of  blue  and  gray  complete 
the  color  arrangement.  E.  T.  M. 


Stubbing  Off  Those  Willows 

For  the  benefit  of  that  reader  who 
wanted  to  kill  willows,  tell  him  to  take  a 
single  butted  ax  and  bruise  and  skin  the 
willows  close  to  the  ground  next  August, 
but  do  not  cut  them  off.  If  thoroughly 
done  they  will  soon  die.  H.  C.  s. 

New  York. 


Little  Walter  ( riding  home  on  a 
street  car)  :  “Daddy,  why  are  all  the 
straps  reserved  for  the  ladies?” — Boston 
Transcript. 


YOU  no  longer  need  purchase 
a  different  disinfectant  to 
treat  each  one  of  your  seed  grains. 
Scientists  have  now  developed  a 
remarkable  new  dust  disinfectant 
that  can  be  used  on  all  cereals. 

This  new  disinfectant  is  Ceresan. 
With  it  you  can  treat  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye  and  sorghums — easily, 
quickly  and  economically. 

Ceresan  effectively  controls  9  im¬ 
portant  diseases  that  annually 
steal  millions  of  dollars  from 
grain  growers.  Note,  too,  that 
Ceresan  is  harmless  to  seed  and 
does  not  corrode  metal  parts  of 
the  drill. 

Ceresan  is  new — but  you  need  not 
hesitate  to  use  it.  Impartial  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  numerous  State 
Experiment  stations  have  proved 
the  value  of  Ceresan  in  control¬ 
ling  important  cereal  diseases. 

Wheat  — Bunt  or  stinking  smut, 
and  seed-borne  flag  smut. 

On  1928  spring  wheat,  Ceresan 
reduced  smut  to  almost  nothing 
the  check  plots  had  up  to  32%  of 
smut. 

Oats — Both  loose  and  covered 
smut. 


Seed  Disinfectants 


Dr.  Benjamin  Koehler,  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Experiment  station,  reports 
Ceresan  gave  perfect  smut  con¬ 
trol  on  oats,  and  produced  a  yield 
increase  about  double  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  treatment  with  for¬ 
maldehyde. 

Barley — Stripe  disease  and  cov¬ 
ered  smut  in  certain  six-row 
winter  varieties. 

Ceresan  is  the  first  satisfactory 
dust  disinfectant  for  the  control 
of  barley  stripe.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Rodenhiser  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  reported  it  entirely 
checked  this  disease. 

Sorghum — Kernel  smuts. 

Rye  —Seed-borne  stem  smut. 

Ceresan  will  not  clog  or  corrode 
the  drill.  Treats  seed  for  only  6 
to  9  cents  a  bushel.  Harmless  to 
seed.  Directions  with  package. 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops  can 
be  controlled  with  Du  Bay  Seed 
Disinfectants.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  for  information,  or  ask 
your  seedsman,  druggist,  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  or  general  merchant 
for  pamphlets  on  Semesan  Jr., 
for  seed  corn;  Semesan  Bel,  the 
instantaneous  potato  dip,  and 
Semesan  for  vegetable  and  flower 
seed  and  bulbs. 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions 
of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


CERESAN 


REG.  U.  8.  PAT.  OFF. 


Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  pamphlets  checked  below. 

□  Cereal  □  Corn  □  Potato  □  Flower  □  Vegetable 

Name . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town . County . 

State . Dealer’s  Name . 


(0-30) 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.60-Redwo»d,$1.40 

Well  made  with  croas-bar,  ten 
on* securely  fastened. Circular 

CLASS  •  •  $2. SO  Per  Box 

C.  II.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  DepL  14  Baltimore,  Md 


Cl  CPTDIf*  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  are  buil* 
I  nils  to  fit  any  skein  oraxle.  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  sa ve 
high  lifts. 

Write  for 
Free  Cat¬ 
alog  to¬ 
day. 

Electric  W heel  Co.  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  IIL 


i 

i 
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NOW\ 


Now  plow  wherever  Fordson 
-can  travel  /  _ 


The  16-inch  Bingle  bottom  Ferguson  WHEEL-LESS  Plow  becomes  part  of  the 
Fordson  Tractor — they  work  together  a3  one  unit.  Back  into  tight  corners,  plow 
eide-hills  without  plow  dropping  away,  plow  out  gulleys,  run  right  up  to  fence  lines — 
plow  wherever  the  Fordson  can  travel*  no  matter  how  rough  or  hilly  the  ground  iat 
Great  for  fighting  corn  borer. 

Buy  Direct  from  Factory  at  New  Low  Price — Price  cut  from  $88.00  to  $69.75 

gives  you  a  wonderful  high  quality  plow  at  remarkably  low  cost.  Shipped  direct 
from  factory  complete,  6et  up,  ready  for  field.  Immediate  delivery.  Order  now! 
Only  a  limited  number  will  be  sold.  Write  for  free  booklet:  “The  Turning  Point  in 
Power  Farming."  We  will  plow  your  land ,  no  matter  how  rocky  or  hilly ,  or  money  back . 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN,  Inc.,  P.O.Box  L,  Eraruville,  Ind. 

Special  information  on  2-gang  W  HEEL-LESS  Plow  on  request. 


Genuine 

WHEEL-LESS  7PLOW^ 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

^Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  was  a  salesman  for  a  large  firm  in  tlie  city  at  one 
time.  Then  I  bought  a  farm  and  with  the  help  and  sug¬ 
gestions  from  my  farm  neighbors  and  good  reading  I 
am  making  headway.  H.  B. 

Rhode  Island. 

E  LIKE  to  hear  a  new  farmer  speak  in  this 
way  about  those  who  are  living  near  him. 
Good  neighbors  are  a  wonderful  help  to  one  start¬ 
ing  farming,  provided  he  is  open-minded.  And  it 
often  depends  on  the  new-comer  whether  or  not  the 
neighbors  are  congenial.  Communities  differ  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  their  customs  about  this,  but  the  proverb  bolds 
good  that  if  a  man  is  to  have  friends  he  “must  show 
himself  friendly,”  as  our  correspondent  above  evi¬ 
dently  does. 

* 

FRIENDS  of  the  rural  school  have  won  their  long 
fight  for  a  fair  share  of  the  equalization  quota 
for  two,  three  and  four-teacher  schools,  and  fair 
State  aid  for  the  one-room  rural  schools.  There  is 
not  difference  enough  between  the  Governor  and 
the  Republican  leaders  to  defeat  these  school  bills. 
Both  the  principle  and  the  material  aid  will  be 
served  in  the  passage  of  the  bills  of  either  side.  But 
the  battle  is  less  than  half  won.  The  law  yet  au¬ 
thorizes  the  closing  of  a  rural  school  against  the 
wishes  of  its  patrons.  This  is  a  violation  of  one  of 
our  cherished  American  principles.  The  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  has  done  wonders,  but 
its  triumph  will  not  he  complete  until  no  rural 
M-hool  can  be  closed  without  the  consent  of  its 
patrons.  Ask  your  Senator  and  Assemblyman  to 
vote  for  the  Gedney  and  Esmond  bills. 

IT  IS  much  more  difficult  and  expensive  than  it 
used  to  be  for  anyone  to  raise  dairy  heifer  calves. 
An  eastern  dairyman  writes  that  he  desires  to  raise 
his  own,  to  take  the  places  of  aged  or  unprofitable 
cows  in  his  herd,  “but,”  he  asks,  “what’s  the  use  if, 
after  I  raise  them  and  they  come  in  milk,  they  are 
tested,  react  and  are  killed?”  While  granting  the 
relevance  and  seriousness  of  this  question,  we  think 
that  it  can  he  and  often  is  taken  too  seriously.  A 
positive  and  more  hopeful  angle  of  it  is  too  often 
overlooked  or  minimized.  Most  dairy  calves  that  are 
well-born  and  well-developed  up  to  breeding  age  are 
highly  resistant  to  diseases.  They  are  likely  to 
remain  so  if,  during  gestation  and  after  calving, 
they  are  not  weakened  by  undernourishment,  a  lack 
of  exercise  in  the  sunshine  and  overfeeding  while  in 
lactation.  So  much  attention  and  publicity  are  given 
lo  the  diseases  of  dairy  cattle  that  many  men  de¬ 
spair  of  raising  or  maintaining  healthy  ones,  of 
which  not  much  is  said.  They  are  in  the  majority, 
and  their  number  can  be  increased,  in  spite  of  all 
the  normal  and  artificial  hazards  which  confront 
breeders.  A  fixed  purpose  to  breed,  feed  and  select 
for  vitality  and  health  is  the  best  “remedy”  for  live¬ 
stock  ills  that  is  available  to  breeders. 

* 

BILL  (No.  929)  introduced  by  Mr.  Haines  in 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives, 
and  referred  on  February  12  to  the  committee  on 
agriculture,  relates  to  quarantining  animals,  poultry, 
premises  and  areas  against  about  37  diseases.  These 
are  listed  under  a  display  heading  as  being  “danger¬ 
ous'’  and  “transmissible”.  It  is  a  wordy,  blanket 
measure  which  if  enacted  would  enormously  extend 
the  powers  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Farmers  under  it  would  have  no  control  whatever 
over  their  live  stock,  milk  plants  and  poultry  if  any 
one  of  a  long  list  of  situations  covered"  by  the  bill 
should  arise.  It  would  “establish  and  enforce 
quarantines  of  any  infected,  exposed,  suspected  or 
susceptible  animals  and  any  goods,  products  or  ma¬ 
terials  that  may  carry  contagion,  and  quarantines 


on  or  in  or  for  or  against  any  premises,  area  or 
locality  as  defined  in  this  act.”  This  bill  emphasizes 
the  tendency  of  government  bureaus  to  force  farmers 
and  the  public  generally  to  do  things  which  if 
desirable  would  seem  to  be  best  done  by  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  education  and  persuasion.  If 
Pennsylvania  stockmen,  dairymen  and  breeders  are 
not  ready  to  surrender  so  much  and  want  this  bill 
killed,  they  can  kill  it  themselves  by  protesting 
against  it  now  to  their  representatives  and  their 
Governor  in  Harrisburg. 

LAST  Fall  we  saw  marked  evidences  of  blight  in 
the  foliage  of  chestnut  trees  in  a  half  dozen 
Eastern  States.  Every  tree  was  affected  by  this 
widespread  scourge.  Scientists  tell  us  that  “all 
chestnut  trees  in  this  country  are  doomed.”  The 
fact  will  be  a  depressing  surprise  to  millions  of 
adults  and  children  in  many  States  whose  lives  and 
sentiments  have  been  touched  by  these  shapely,  stal¬ 
wart  trees.  It  will  be  another  surprise  to  practical¬ 
ly  everybody,  outside  of  a  few  scientific  and  techni¬ 
cal  circles,  to  learn  that,  because  of  the  chestnut 
blight,  the  leather  goods  industry  is  faced  with  a 
future  shortage  of  tanning  materials.  In  tanning 
leather  we  use  annually  about  $20,000,000  worth  of 
these  materials  produced  in  the  United  States.  Fully 
one-half  of  their  volume  and  value  is  derived  from 
chestnut  trees.  So  far,  no  tree  or  other  source  of 
tanning  materials  has  been  found.  Some  species, 
however,  like  mangrove,  saw  palmetto  and  canaigre, 
appear  to  indicate  possibilities  as  successors  to 
chestnut  trees  in  supplying  tanning  materials.  Sub¬ 
stitutes  will  of  course  be  produced  or  invented  when¬ 
ever  the  necessity  for  them  arises.  Meantime,  some¬ 
one  may  discover  or  breed  a  blight-proof  chestnut 
tree.  Every  year  increases  and  emphasizes  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  our  tree  resources  have  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  appreciated  or  conserved. 

* 

LL  the  hogs,  Berkshires  excepted,  at  the  Farm 
Products  Show  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  January 
were  from  Ohio  herds.  Practically  all  the  entries 
in  the  swine  department  at  last  year’s  New  York 
State  Fair  were  made  by  breeders  outside  of  the 
Empire  State.  At  eastern  shows  hogs  raised  in  this 
territory  are  conspicuous  by  their  virtual  absence. 
It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  assume  that  the 
Eastern  States  do  not  produce  fair  to  excellent  pure¬ 
bred  hogs  of  the  leading  breeds.  Many  good  herds 
are  maintained  in  most  of  these  States,  but  few  of 
them  are  seen  at  fairs.  It  is  expensive  to  fit  and 
show  hogs,  and  the  prizes  offered,  are  small.  Up  to 
recent  years,  liog-raising  declined  markedly  in  the 
East,  but  it  is  beginning  to  increase.  Numbers  of 
farmers  realize  that  there  are  favorable  local  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  area  under  which  it  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  or  extended.  Pork-making  could  be  carried 
on  successfully  on  many  dairy  and  fruit  farms. 
Hogs,  however,  cannot  be  raised  and  fattened  at 
much  of  a  profit,  if  any,  where  they  are  poorly  fed 
and  confined  in  small,  filthy  quarters.  Farmers  who 
treat  them  as  scavengers,  and  expect  to  raise  and 
fatten  them  on  foul  scraps  and  odds  and  ends,  will 
never  do  well  with  hogs.  Some  Eastern  farmers  are 
specializing  in  raising  pure-bred  hogs  for  breeding 
purposes.  It  might  be  more  profitable  in  many  cases 
for  them  to  raise,  fatten  and  dress  larger  num¬ 
bers  for  our  unequaied  eastern  markets.  We  have 
noted  a  decided  popular  preference  for  white  hogs — - 
Chester  Whites  and  Yorkshires,  and  crosses  between 
tlie  two — iix  various  eastern  localities,  bxxt.  experi¬ 
enced  hog-raisers  know  that  in  no  place  is  tlie  breed 
so  important  as  the  feed. 

* 

NOT  far  from  500  children  were  killed  or  crippled 
in  tlie  past  year  by  explosion  of  blasting  caps 
picked  up  where  they  had  been  left  by  careless 
workmen.  The  majority  of  these  accidents  occur  in 
rural  or  semi-rural  districts.  Blasting  caps  seem 
to  have  fascination  for  many  boys,  who  try  to 
explode  them  by  hammering,  picking  or  throwing 
them  into  bonfires.  All  who  use  blasting  material 
of  any  kind  should  cheek  over  the  supplies  of  this 
stuff  and  make  sure  that  nothing  is  left  that  can  be 
exploded  by  children  who  do  not  realize  the  danger. 

THE  season  continues  to  show  some  signs  of  late¬ 
ness  in  the  South,  delaying  the  arrivals  of  vari¬ 
ous  products  and  helping  northern  producers  some¬ 
what  by  extending  their  market  season.  These  con¬ 
ditions  did  not  apply  to  southern  cabbage,  which  has 
been  doing  well  in  weather  too  cool  for  sonxe  other 
crops,  yet  tlie  Texas  crop  was  25  per  cent  lighter 
than  expected  and  prices  at  Texas  shipping  points 
ai-e  now  a  little  higher  than  in  February.  The  last 
of  the  old  northern  cabbage  sold  at  fairly  good 
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prices,  ranging  $40  to  $50  per  ton  in  the  city  mar¬ 
kets.  It  was  selling  fully  as  high  as  new  cabbage, 
the  old  stock  being  preferred  for  some  uses.  Later 
reports  from  the  South  indicate  that  the  growers 
down  there  have  been  carrying  out  reported  inten¬ 
tions  fairly  well.  They  have  made  heavy  cuts  in 
potato  acreage  and  in  string  beans,  also  cabbage  in 
some  localities.  There  is  prospect  that  they  will 
plant  a  more  modei-ate  acreage  of  watermelons  this 
season,  judging  from  the  lighter  planting  in  Florida. 
The  much  lighter  planting  of  soxxthevn  potatoes  offers 
some  hope  for  the  early  northern  crop.  The  potato 
market  jogs  along  a  little  above  the  low  points  of 
the  season  and  without  much  indication  of  any  last¬ 
ing  change.  Whenever  prices  go  up  a  little,  the 
North  Central  States  promptly  overload  the  markets 
and  prevent  any  sustained  rise  in  values.  That 
shipping  region  is  still  far  beyond  last  season's  out¬ 
put  and  has  plenty  of  potatoes  to  ship.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  region  also  has  a  good  many  potatoes, 
but  the  growers  out  tliei’e  ai* *e  finding  that  it  pays 
them  better  to  feed  the  poorer  grades  to  live  stock. 

ARTIFICIAL  sunburn  at  five  dollars  a  bottle! 

We  think  sensible  farm  people  will  find  it  hard 
to  take  this  seriously,  but  it  is  xxow  fashionable  to 
show  a  becoming  tan  to  go  with  the  new  Spring 
colors,  and  all  the  expensive  shops  dealing  in  toilet 
reqxiisites  offer  these  sunburn  preparations,  either 
liquid  or  powder.  The  woman  who  has  spent  the 
Winter  in  a  city  apai’tment  may  thus  acqxxire  a 
becoming  tan  that  suggests  a  season  at  Palm  Beach. 
Country  people  will  continue  to  acquire  the  fashion¬ 
able  tan  in  Natui’e’s  own  way,  absorbing  with  it  the 
ultra-violet  rays  that  do  so  much  for  health  aud 
strength.  We  think,  however,  the  artificial  sunburn 
may  be  viewed  as  a  compliment  to  country  living — 
it  is  one  case  where  the  country  has  set  the  fashioix 
for  the  city.  Perhaps  next  fashion  will  look  en¬ 
viously  on  the  sprinkle  of  golden  freckles  that  the 
country  boy  displays,  and  seek  to  copy  those  sun 
kisses  also. 

❖ 

TWO  important  amendments  to  the  New  York 
State  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  affecting 
farmers,  are  before  the  Legislature.  They  are 
Assembly  bills  1291  and  1292,  iixtroduced  by  Mr. 
Foody,  and  Senate  bills  1053  and  1055,  by  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley.  Under  the  present  law  the  farmer  is  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  compensation  insxiraixce  for  farm 
laborers.  But  it  has  been  held  that  the  common 
farm  job  of  getting  a  log  or  stick  of  timber  out  of 
his  woods  is  not  covered  by  this  exemption.  The 
new  bills  exempt  all  employees  of  a  fanner  who  are 
employed  in  connection  with  his  farm,  and  work  by 
a  farmer  and  his  employees  in  cutting  and  removing 
timber  or  lumber  for  sale  or  otherwise,  from  his 
own  farm  lands,  in  which  not  more  than  foxir  per¬ 
sons  are  engaged  by  a  single  employer.  These 
exemptions  are  not  giving  the  farmer  any  special 
privilege,  but  merely  carrying  out  the  evident  intent 
of  the  former  law.  It  will  be  well  to  write  yoxxr 
members  of  the  Legislature  indorsing  these  bills. 

* 

HE  special  food  value  of  apples  is  well  em¬ 
phasized  on  page  416.  It  now  appears  that  not 
only  are  apples  “good  to  eat”  bxxt  they  contain  all 
three  vitamins,  A,  B  and  C,  which  is  still  fui’ther 
reason  for  eating  at  least  one  a  day.  In  boyhood 
on  the  farm  we  regularly  ate  five  to  ten  daily — 
Baldwin,  Greening,  Spy,  Spitz,  Seek,  Swaar,  Gilli- 
ftower,  Wagener,  King.  That  was  some  spread 
which  the  bins  in  the  good  old  farm  cellar  held. 
And  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  Summer  and  Fall 
kinds- — named  varieties  and  seedlings — which  never 
got  into  the  cellar  at  all,  dropping  on  the  grass  in 
their  juicy  perfection  of  ripeness.  YTes,  the  apple 
is  one  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  another  rea¬ 
son  why  the  farm  is  a  worth-while  place  to  live. 


Brevities 

This  is  a  good  time  to  look  for  those  shiny  egg- 
clusters  of  tent  caterpillars  on  the  apple  twigs. 

Specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  gone  to  the  Orient,  to  spend  two  years  in  Soy¬ 
bean  investigations. 

Oxe  of  the  first  green  spots  in  the  garden  in  Spring 
is  Winter  cress  or  yellow  roc-ket.  Good  for  greens,  but 
a  nuisance  as  a  weed. 

Ix  setting  trees  for  wind-breaks,  be  sure  the  soil  is 
properly  prepared  first.  Either  hedges  or  wind-breaks 
need  a  good  start  in  life. 

Tiie  average  value  of  occupied  lands  in  Canada  is 
given  officially  as  $3S  per  aci-e.  Averages  for  the 
provinces  ai'e :  Prince  Edward  Island.  $44 A  ova 
Scotia,  $34;  New  Brunswick,  $31;  Quebec,  $54;  On¬ 
tario,  $62;  Manitoba,  $27;  Saskatchewan,  $27 ;  Al¬ 
berta,  $28;  British  Columbia,  $90.  The  average  values 
in  1928  of  orchard  and  fruit  lands,  including  buildings, 
etc.,  in  the  principal  fimit-growing  districts  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  Nova  Scotia,  $116;  Ontario,  $151;  British 
Columbia,  $315. 
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The  New  Federal  Farm  Law 

The  seat  of  the  farm  problem  is  in  the  markets 
where  prices  are  made  without  the  farmer’s 
knowledge  or  consent.  The  essential  of  any  farm 
relief  plan  at  Washington  therefore  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  primary  markets  in  those  national  cen¬ 
ters  where  prices  of  farm  products  are  made,  also 
Federal  regulation  of  these  markets  under  compre¬ 
hensive  laws,  and  the  control  and  selling  of  farm 
products  in  these  markets  through  organizations 
fully  controlled  and  directed  by  farmers  themselves. 
In  other  words,  the  markets  must  be  so  organized 
and  supervised  that  the  farmer,  through  his  own 
appointed  agent,  will  meet  the  buyer  face  to  face, 
and  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  price  of  his 
product.  Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
markets  must  have  every  equipment  and  facility  for 
processing  and  storage  to  enable  the  producer  to 
handle  his  goods  efficiently  and  to  protect  his  inter¬ 
ests.  The  markets  should,  of  course,  pay  their  own 
way. 

Other  features  of  a  “farm  relief”  law  would  sim¬ 
ply  create  a  national  machinery  of  organization  to 
make  these  primary  markets  possible  and  efficient. 
The  first  of  these  measures  is  authority  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  organize  local  co-operative  associations  un¬ 
der  provisions  of  the  law,  but  guaranteeing  access 
to  the  records  and  full  information  to  every  mem¬ 
ber,  and  control  of  the  management  and  direction 
of  the  policies  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  members. 
These  local  associations  should  be  the  basic  units 
in  the  national  system,  sovereign  in  their  own  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  authorized  to  affiliate  under  the  same 
law  to  create  regional,  State  and  national  corpora¬ 
tions,  all  under  the  control  of  the  basic  units. 

The  second  essential  of  the  legal  machinery  to 
operate  the  markets  is  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Farm  Board  to  prepare  blanks  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  farm  associations ;  to  file  the  incorporation 
papers ;  to  assist  farmers  in  the  organization  of  the 
associations;  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  whole  system ;  to  require  and  pub¬ 
lish  essential  business  and  financial  reports,  and 
to  inspect  regularly  or  otherwise  accounts  of  the 
corporations,  and  to  see  that  they  operate  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law.  Any  farm  association  organized 
under  the  co-operative  law  of  any  State  would  be 
accepted  as  a  unit  of  the  Federal  system  by  filing 
an  application  and  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  law.  An  important  duty  of 
the  board  will  be  to  ascertain  the  average  rewards 
for  capital,  labor  and  management  in  other  in¬ 
dustries,  and  from  this  data  estimate  and  publish  a 
price  for  staple  farm  products  necessary  to  return 
the  farmer  equal  rewards  for  his  capital,  labor  and 
management.  While  these  estimates  of  fair  prices 
would  not  be  binding  on  either  buyer  or  seller,  they 
would  serve  as  a  guide  and  would  ultimately  be¬ 
come  the  basis  for  determining  actual  selling  prices 
in  the  markets,  and  after  all,  a  fair  price  to  the 
producer  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  whole  program. 

The  U.  S.  government  is  already  committed  to 
the  expenditure  of  several  hundred  million  dollars 
tor  the  solution  of  this  farm  problem.  This  money 
can  be  spent  on  temporary  expediencies  without  do¬ 
ing  the  farmer  any  good  and  ultimately  leaving 
agriculture  in  a  greater  plight  than  before.  Farmers 
do  not  want  gratuities,  nor  do  they  want  to  bor¬ 
row  more  money  and  go  further  into  debt.  If  the 
money  is  spent  to  establish  these  primary  markets 
the  prices  determined  in  them  will  prevail  generally 
through  the  country  as  they  do  now,  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  selling  prices  will  support  the 
markets  and  amortize  the  government  advances, 
and  commercially  agriculture  wall  soon  be  on  an 
equality  with  other  industries. 

We  purposely  avoid  details  and  legal  technicali¬ 
ties.  These  belong  to  the  expert  bill  drafters. 
Farmers  generally  have  approved  these  general  prin¬ 
ciples.  We  propose  to  urge  them  on  Congress  dur¬ 
ing  the  special  session  in  connection  with  a  fair  re¬ 
vision  of  the  tariff  on  farm  products.  The  time  is 
light  now  to  tell  your  Congressman  and  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  what  you  would  like  in  this  new  agricultural 
law. 


Milk  Stop  Orders  Again 

,  I  have  read  “Milk  Stop  Orders”  on  page  341.  The 
larmers  own  and  lease  a  plant  at  Martville,  N.  Y.,  to 
Ldelmark  Farms,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  plant.  A  young  inspector  came  here  to  in¬ 
spect,  and  the  first  day  he  examined  nine  barns  and 
'■topped  all  from  drawing  milk.  He  wrote  on  the  in¬ 
spection  blank,  “Unsatisfactory  for  Grade  B  milk — 
j1' e-day  reinspection.”  This  was  February  11  and  there 
t  i?S  n  no  ^inspection  up  to  March  4.  He  also  visited 
,  ■et.otller  Patrons  and  then  wanted  to  close  the  station 
w  n<l  reinsPeetion. 

wA£ave  other  plants  all  around  us.  They  do  not 
■m*0™*118  ^-rou*:)^e>  and  we  know  that  many  of  them 
Martville80  We^  equipped  as  the  ones  thrown  out  at 

M  e  are  informed  that  these  are  not  to  be  disturbed 


and  that  they  are  planning  to  close  our  independent 
station.  A  patron. 

New  York. 

E  ARE  again  authorized  to  say  that  no  in¬ 
spector  has  authority  to  exclude  the  milk  of  a 
dairy  on  the  first  inspection,  and  that  exclusions 
must  come  from  the  New  York  office.  In  case  of  a 
reinspection,  after  five  days,  however,  the  inspector 
may  stop  deliveries,  provided  the  violations  have 
not  been  removed.  Milk  may  be  refused  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  the  direction  of  the  inspector  if  the  producer 
refuses  to  allow  an  inspection  of  the  dairy.  It  is 
admitted,  however,  that  the  above  case  is  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rules.  First  in  that  the  milk  was  ex¬ 
cluded  on  first  inspection,  and  second,  that  the  re¬ 
inspection  was  not  made  in  five  days  because  of 
unusual  circumstances.  Prompt  measures  were  prom¬ 
ised,  however,  to  correct  the  lapses  and  to  apply  the 
normal  procedures.  Up  to  last  year  the  Health  De¬ 
partment  was  short  of  inspectors,  and  the  field  work 
was  done  by  agents  of  the  dealers  who  bought  the 
milk.  Recently,  however,  the  department  began  to 
employ  inspectors,  and  it  now  has  59  in  the  field. 
They  have  had  training  for  their  work,  but  some 
may  be  over  zealous,  others  influenced  by  human 
motives,  and  still  others  slow  to  interpret  their  in¬ 
structions  properly.  There  is  always  a  temptation 
on  the  part  of  the  inexperienced  when  clothed  with 
power  to  use  it,  but  we  are  frank  to  say  that  during 
an  experience  of  forty-odd  years,  we  have  never 
known  the  city  health  department  to  show  so  much 
consideration  or  sympathy  for  the  dairy  farmer  as 
is  displayed  by  the  present  management.  We  know 
that  there  is  little  comfort  in  this  to  the  particular 
dairyman  whose  milk  has  been  excluded  by  an  in¬ 
spector  without  authority,  but  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole  there  is  real  encouragement  in  it.  For  years 
our  appeal  to  the  health  department  has  been  for  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  dairy  farm  problems,  and 
a  sympathetic  attitude  to  them.  Our  view  has  al¬ 
ways  been  that  the  inspection  of  dairies  should  be 
approached  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  rather  than  in  an  attitude  of  domination  and 
tyranny.  The  inspector  who  wins  the  confidence 
of  a  producer  will  also  win  his  co-operation  and  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  main  object  of  better  care  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  milk.  At  the  same  time  the  good  will  of 
the  inspector  is  a  valuable  asset  for  the  producer. 
The  human  element  works  both  ways  with  most  of 
us.  For  ourselves  we  make  no  denial  that  our  con¬ 
cern  is  for  the  rightful  interests  of  the  producer. 
First  of  all  we  want  to  give  him  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  this  milk  inspection.  Then  we  want  the 
commissioner  to  understand  the  country  end  of  the 
business,  and  to  realize  the  disheartening  effect  in 
the  waste  of  a  “mess”  of  milk.  We  begin  to  see  in 
this  appeal  the  hope  of  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  city  authorities  and  the  country  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  ultimately  more  money  for  milk. 


Gas  Tax  for  Farm  Power 

NDER  the  gasoline  law  of  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  farmers  are  not  re- 
quired  to  pay  the  gas  tax  of  two  cents  a  gallon  for 
gas  used  to  run  tractors  or  other  machinery.  The 
tax  is  collected  only  for  gas  used  to  run  vehicles 
on  the  highways.  The  bill,  which  if  passed  will 
impose  a  gasoline  tax  on  gas  in  New  York  State, 
provides  that  the  tax  shall  first  be  collected  on  gas 
for  farm  machinery  uses ;  and  afterwards  refunded 
from  Albany.  This  system  is  sure  to  be  a  nuisance 
to  farmers.  It  will  necessitate  the  keeping  of  a 
record  of  the  tax  paid  and  probably  the  loss  of  some 
part  of  it  through  failure  to  comply  wflth  all  the 
requirements.  We  understand  that  New  Jersey  first 
had  this  rebate  arrangement  but  changed  it  after 
the  first  year.  The  distributor  is  required  to  make 
a  report  every  month  to  the  State,  and  to  give  the 
farmer  a  receipt  for  each  sale.  The  State  may  also 
require  extra  information  from  the  farmer,  though 
this  system  seems  to  work  well  in  both  these  States. 
New  York  farmers  who  use  gasoline  to  run 
machinery  on  the  farms  would  save  themselves 
considerable  trouble,  and  probably  considerable  loss, 
if  they  would  appeal  to  their  Assemblymen  and 
Senators  and  induce  them  to  adopt  the  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut  system  of  exemption  instead  of  the 
proposed  rebate  for  New  York  State. 


The  New  School  Bills 

LAST  week  Governor  Roosevelt  submitted  bis 
rural  school  proposition  to  the  Legislature  in 
a  supplementary  budget  message.  He  proposes  to 
accept  the  provision  of  the  Webb-Riee  bill  already 
pending  in  the  Legislature  to  give  all  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  equalization  quotas  now  enjoyed  by  the 
five  and  more  teacher  schools,  to  the  two,  three  and 
four-room  schools  also.  There  are  835  such  dis¬ 


tricts  and  the  cost  to  the  State  will  be  $1,000,000. 

For  the  7.S94  one-teacher  schools,  he  proposes  to 
pay  each  school  $1,200  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and 
$100  additional  each  year  until  the  maximum  sum  of 
$1,500  per  teacher  is^jpached  with  the  provision  that 
no  such  school  district  will  be  required  to  raise  a  tax 
of  more  than  $4  per  thousand  of  actual  valuation. 
This  would  cost  the  State  $1,450,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  or  $2,450,000  for  both  school  bills. 

Another  Webb-Riee  bill,  now  pending  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  provides  that  the  State  give  the  one-teacher 
schools  $1,500  each,  less  the  amount  of  a  tax  of 
$4  per  thousand  of  actual  valuation.  This  would 
cost  the  State  approximately  $3,250,000,  or  $4,250,- 
000  for  both  the  Webb-Riee  bills  compared  with  $2,- 
450,000  proposed  by  the  Governor’s  alternative  rec¬ 
ommendations. 


The  Poor  Old  Cow 

ACCORDING  to  reports  which  come  to  us  from 
unquestioned  sources  of  information,  cattle 
dealers  in  New  York  State  are  developing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  buying  up  cows  which  have  been  condemned 
by  the  State  as  reactors.  The  report  goes  on  to  say 
that  these  cows  are  placed  in  milking  herds,  and 
their  milk  is  shipped  to  New  York  City,  pasteurized 
and  sold  in  liquid  form  for  consumption.  This  is  a 
curious  situation.  New  York  City  requires  the  pas¬ 
teurization  of  all  B  grade  milk  for  liquid  consump¬ 
tion,  but  it  does  not  require  the  tuberculin  test.  As 
far  as  the  city  is  concerned  therefore  there  is  no 
violation.  The  same  rule  would  apply  to  the  up¬ 
state  markets.  But  the  cows  have  been  condemned 
as  an  economic  danger  to  their  owner  and  a  peril 
to  city  babies,  and  here  we  find  them  again  produc¬ 
ing  approved  and  legal  milk  at  a  profit  to  a  new 
owner.  Where  do  the  wires  cross  to  produce  this 
short  circuit? 


Dogs  and  Sheep 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  dog 
law  will  not  help  sheep-owners.  If  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  sheep  killed,  the  sheep- 
owners  should  have  the  privilege  of  picking  a  man  to 
help  adjust  the  claim,  instead  of  leaving  it  all  to  offi¬ 
cials  who  usually  are  ignorant  of  the  value  of  sheep. 
Most  of  these  men  consider  that  a  sheep  which  has  been 
bitten  by  dogs  but  not  killed  will  recover,  and  that 
there  is  not  much  damage  done,  but  a  sheep  bitten  or 
worried  by  dogs  is  usually  worthless,  especially  in 
warm  weather.  I  think  that  there  is  enough  money 
collected  from  the  dog  tax  to  pay  the  expenses  for 
sheep  killed. 

This  money  should  not  be  used  for  other  purposes, 
i.e.,  by  S.  1*.  C.  A.  for  collecting  old  harmless  dogs 
which  owners  want  to  get  rid  of.  I  know  one  is  sel¬ 
dom  able  to  catch  and  tie  up  a  dog  caught  killing  sheep. 
Such  dogs  are  sly  and  get  away.  The  law  should  be 
amended  so  that  sheep-owners  have  the  right  to  trap 
or  kill  in  any  way  dogs  seen  on  a  farm  where  sheep  are 
kept,  the  same  as  they  would  kill  a  wolf.  Then  hunters 
would  be  more  careful  of  their  valuable  dogs. 

Much  sheep  damage  is  done  by  dogs  whose  owners 
have  permits  from  the  Conservation  Commission  to 
train  their  dogs  to  hunt  coons  through  the  Summer 
and  Fall,  also  by  rabbit-hunting  dogs.  Of  course  an 
innocent  dog  might  sometimes  be  killed,  but  that  is  no 
worse  than  to  have  innocent  sheep  killed. 

New  York.  a  sheep  breeder. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.  ] 

The  II.  N.-Y.  says  that  the  average  assessment  on 
farms  is  $7,360,  and  the  State  tax  is  oidy  $3.68.  Is 
this  all  the  State  gets  out  of  my  taxes  that  I  pay  to 
collector?  We  are  assessed  $6,820,  and  pay  around 
$200  taxes  to  State  and  county.  That  means  that  the 
county  gets  about  $196.  I  would  suggest  that  each 
county  cuts  the  tax  burden  and  taxes  gas  to  make  up 
the  difference  in  county  taxes.  As  it  stands  the  State 
gets  very  little  of  the  farmer’s  tax  money. 

New  York.  a  reader. 

In  my  judgment  to  take  the  State  tax  off  farm  prop¬ 
erty  and  place  it  on  gasoline  will  not  help  but  increase 
the  burden  of  every  farmer.  Scarce  are  the  ones  who 
now  do  not  use  some  kind  of  a  gasoline  motor.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  paid  a  tax  on  gas  used  in-  a  farm  engine. 
At  one  time  I  talked  with  the  local  merchant  with 
whom  I  dealt  about  it  and  he  said  it  would  be  more 
trouble  to  get  the  rebate  than  to  pay  and  keep  still.  If 
the  large  trucks  and  pleasure  cars  could  be  subject  to 
a  gas  tax  it  would  be  fair  enough,  but  every  farmer 
has  business  errands  to  town,  and  this  being  a  part  of 
the  farm  work  he  ought  not  be  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  on 
gas  so  used.  If  he  wants  to  take  a  pleasure  ride,  he 
should  be  willing  to  pay  the  extra  price  of  it.  We  have 
two  local  dealers  who  give  a  rebate  of  2  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon  to  home  customers,  but  when  a  stranger  drives  up 
the  sign  is  the  district  price,  and  it  works  well  in  my 
estimation.  jj.  u,  j. 

New  York. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Two  Mysteries 

We  know  not  what  it  is,  dear,  this  sleep 
so  deep  and  still ; 

The  folded  hands,  the  awful  calm,  the 
cheek  so  pale  and  chill. 

The  lids  that  will  not  lift  again,  though 
we  may  call  and  call ; 

The  strange  white  solitude  of  peace  that 
settles  over  all. 

We  know  not  what  it  means,  dear,  this 
desolate  heart-pain ; 

This  dread  to  take  our  daily  way,  and 
walk  in  it  again. 

We  know  not  to  what  other  sphere  the 
loved  who  leave  us  go, 

Nor  why  we’re  left  to  wonder  still,  nor 
why  we  do  not  know. 

But  this  we  know :  Our  loved  and  dead, 
■if  they  should  come  this  day — 

Should  come  and  ask  us,  “What  is  life?” 

not  one  of  us  could  say. 

Life  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  ever  death 
can  be ; 

Yet,  oh,  how  dear  it  is  to  us,  this  life  we 
live  and  see  ! 

Then  might  they  say  —  these  vanished 
ones — and  blessed  is  the  thought, 

“So  death  is  sweet  to  us,  beloved  !  though 
we  may  show  you  naught ; 

We  may  not  to  the  quick  reveal  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  death — 

Ye  cannot  tell  us  if  ye  would,  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  breath.” 

The  child  who  enters  life  comes  not  with 
knowledge  or  intent, 

So  those  who  enter  death  must  go  as  little 
children  sent. 

Nothing  is  known.  But  I  believe  that 
God  is  overhead ; 

And  as  life  is  to  the  living,  so  death  is  to 
the  dead. 

— Mary  Mapes  Dodge  (1S38-1905). 

* 

An  anonymous  correspondent  asks  how 
she  can  wash  velvet.  Velvet  cannot  be 
washed,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word ;  it  requires  special  treatment,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  steamin^  to  raise  the  pile.  We 
do  not  advise  a  person  with  no  profes¬ 
sional  equipment  to  try  to  wash  or  clean 
a  velvet  garment,  but  it  is  possible  to 
renovate  trimmings  or  other  pieces  of  this 
material.  The  velvet  should  first  be  laid  on 
a  pad  of  cloth  and  beaten  with  a  padded 
beater  to  remove  dust.  Then  brush  with 
a  stiff  brush,  after  which  it  is  sponged 
with  gasoline  or  naphtha.  Spots  or  stains 
which  do  not  yield  to  this  treatment  may 
be  removed  by  sponging  with  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ammonia.  After  this  clean¬ 
ing  the  fabric  is  dried  off  and  then 
steamed — from  the  back  of  the  fabric. 
Cleaners  have  a  special  steaming  board. 
In  domestic  practice  the  velvet  may  be 
laid,  pile  up,  on  several  thicknesses  of 
material  stretched  over  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water,  then  laid  flat  to  dry.  An  old- 
fashioned  method  was  to  lay  a  very  hot 
flatiron  face  up,  put  a  damp  cloth  over  it, 
and  stretch  the  velvet  over  this.  This  is 
a  makeshift,  but  works  well  with  a  small 
piece  of  velvet. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  peanut  butter 
muffins  from  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture:  Cream  one-third  cup  pea¬ 
nut  butter  with  one-fourtli  cup  of  sugar. 
Mix  and  sift  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  four 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  and  one  and 
one-half  cups  of  flour.  Beat  one  egg  well 
and  add  to  the  creamed  mixture,  then 
gradually  add  one  cup  of  milk  and  the 
sifted  dry  materials.  Beat  well.  Pour  in 
greased  muffin  pans  and  bake  20  minutes. 


Some  Irish  Recipes 

Almond  Cream  Taffy. — One  lb.  sugar, 
2  ozs.  butter,  %  tin  Swiss  milk,  %  cup 
water,  2  ozs.  almonds,  %  lemon.  Put 
down  sugar,  butter  and  water  in  a  large 
saucepan.  When  melted  add  the  milk  and 
allow  to  boil  for  about  20  minutes,  stir¬ 
ring  all  the  time,  or  until  it  crisps  when 
dropped  in  cold  water.  Put  in  the  blanched 
and  chopped  almonds,  add  the  lemon  juice. 
Beat  up  well,  put  into  a  greased  tin  till 
cool ;  when  half  set  mark  in  squares. 

Mysterious  Pudding.  —  Three  eggs, 
cups  of  flour,  two  tablespoons  sugar, 
4  ozs.  butter,  small  cup  of  jam  (rasp¬ 
berry  preferred),  one  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Melt  butter  in  saucepan,  add  sugar,  and 
beat  to  a  cream.  Then  add  well-beaten 
eggs.  Mix  soda  in  flour  and  sift  in.  Put 
jam  in  last  and  mix  all  ingredients  well 
together.  Place  in  pudding  bowl  and  boil 
for  two  hours.  Serve  with  white  sauce  or 
jam  sauce,  according  to  taste. 

Black  Currant  Tea  (Good  for  a 
cold). — One  tablespoon  black  currant 
jam,  one  dessertspoon  lemon  juice,  one 
dessertspoon  sugar,  one  pint  boiling 
water.  Put  the  jam,  sugar  and  lemon 


juice  into  a  jug  and  pour  on  the  boiling 
water,  and  stir  well.  Cover  and  leave  be¬ 
side  fire  for  about  half  an  hour.  Strain 
and  use  hot  if  required  for  a  cold,  or  if 
required  as  a  beverage  use  when  cold. 

SUSAN  M.  DOYLE. 


Cup  Cheese 

There  was  a  recent  inquiry  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  directions  to  make  cup  cheese 
or  crock  cheese.  Heat  or  scald  clabbered 
milk  a  little  harder  than  for  cottage 
cheese.  Place  the  curd  in  a  cloth  bag  to 
drain.  Then  press  till  quite  free  from 
whey.  The  curd  is  then  put  into  a  crock, 
salted  to  taste  and  crumbled  with  the 
hands.  Let  stand,  covered,  in  a  warm 
place  for  several  days,  stirring  twice  a 
day  with  a  f  rk  to  keep  flaky,  so  that  all 
parts  will  be  affected  evenly  by  the  melt¬ 
ing  process.  If  it  does  not  melt  rapidly 
enough  to  suit  us,  we  often  sprinkle  a 
little  soda,  about  Yj  teaspoon,  over  the 
top  of  curd  and  mix.  The  soda  makes  a 
milder  cheese.  Some  may  think  it  almost 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


4,r>0 — Dips  Its  Hem. 
This  gyle  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  1G, 
18,  20  years,  30,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  3G  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  40-iu.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


444  —  The  Smart 
Jacket  Suit.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  3G,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size"3G  requires  3% 
yds.  of  54-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  2  yds.  of 
40-in.  coat  lining. 
Ten  cents. 


312 — Bloomer  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4, 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  3G-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

New  Spring  Fashion 


344  —  Pretty  Romp¬ 
ers.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  G  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
of  36-in.  material 
with  *4  yd.  of  32- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


tasteless.  Giving  it  more  time  to  ripen 
develops  a  better  flavor. 

When  melted  place  a  lump  of  butter, 
size  of  walnut,  in  a  frying  pan.  Melt  the 
cheese  in  the  pan  over  a  low  fire,  stirring 
constantly  to  keep  the  whey  from  sepa¬ 
rating  and  the  cheese  from  burning.  A 
tiny  bit  of  milk  may  be  added  if  thought 
too  stiff,  but  this  not  usually  necessary. 
When  the  cheese  is  all  melted  and  thor¬ 
oughly  blended,  and  it  seems  ropy,  pour 
into  a  mold  to  harden. 

At  present  we  do  not  have  milk  for 
cheese,  so  we  buy  dry  curd  at  the  market 
and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  to  ripen. 
We  have  very  satisfactory  cheese  that 
way.  We  like  a  little  caraway  seed  added 
just  before  taking  from  the  fire. 

M.  E.  s. 


Sausage  Cakes 

To  Y>  lb.  of  unspiced  sausage  meat 
take  six  good-sized  potatoes.  Cook  and 
mash  fine,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  two 
cloves  of  garlic  grated  on  a  fine  grater, 
and  a  large  teaspoon  of  coriander  ground. 
Put  all  in  a  bowl  and  work  it  well  so  it 
is  thoroughly  mixed.  Then  make  flat  cakes 
and  fry  in  some  hot  fat,  not  too  much 
fat.  Brown  on  both  sides.  If  made  right 
they  are  nicer  than  fish  cakes. 

c.  M.  c.  w. 


Smiling  Breakfasts 
BeginWitk  a 

G  oo  d  Nigkt  s  Sleep 

ILL-TEMPER  is  largely  a  matter  of  under-nour¬ 
ished,  sleep-starved  nerves.  You  can’t  rest 
properly  upon  a  sagging  bedspring,  and  how  can 
you  feel  right  if  you  don’t  sleep  right?  The  way 
to  get  the  best  of  rest  is  to  equip  your  bed  with 
a  Foster  Ideal,  and  enjoy  the  comfortable  body 
fit  of  120  finely  tempered,  upright  Ideal  Spirals. 
There’s  better  rest  in  the  Foster  Ideal  Spring,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  your  spine  finer  support.  And 
there’s  better  health  in  the  Ideal  because  it  gives 
your  tired  nerves  a  greater  degree  of  Nature’s 
nerve  food— sleep. 

Don’t  under-estimate  these  facts,  and  don’t  under¬ 
rate  the  Foster  Ideal  Spring.  For,  this  most  mod¬ 
ern  of  sleeping  equipment  with  its  scientifically 
correct  construction  is  the  result  of  a  thorough 
study  of  sleep. 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Western  Factory:  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Maker,  of  Bedspring)  v  Day  Beds  v  Beds  K  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
Upholstery  Springs  v  Upholstery  Spring  Constructions 
and  Inner  Spring  Mattress  Fillings. 


A 


nifiovlant 


Foster  Ideal  Springs  are  not 
sold  in  every  furniture  and 
department  store  and  you 
may  be  urged  to  buji  some¬ 
thing  alleged  to  be  “just  as 
good  or  superior"  toa  Foster 
Ideal.  But— if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  properspine  support 
and  want  real  rest,  you’ll 
seek  out  the  Foster  Ideal 
Dealerin  your  city  and  you’ll 
buy  a  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring,  that  bears  the  Foster 
Trade  Mark. 


The  B  edspi'ing  That  Supports  Your  Spinel 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  6  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters— $37.50  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30  day 
Free  Trial.  360-doy  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co* 

161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich* 


“A  Kalamazoo-. 

Direct  to  You" 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials . Cane _ Cane  Web 

Rush . Fibre  Rush  Splints . Reed . New 

illustrated  instructions  for  Re-Seating  Chairs  with  Cane, 
Rush,  Splintand  Reed,  lOeents.  Price  List  Free.  II.  II. 
l’Elt KINS,  258  Shelton  Ave„  New  Haven,  Cornu 


Fireplace 


TfyTTrmmTvryymTrrmfyyiMyi 

HOW  TO  BUILD 

A  PERFECT 

WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST! 


DOUBLE  HEAT 
NO  SMOKE 


EXTRA 
WARM  AIR 
OUTLET 

V 


Build  with 
a  Heatilator — a 
double-wall  met¬ 
al  form  around 
which  any  kind 
of  masonry  is 
laid.  .  .  Air  pas¬ 
sages  located  as 
desired.  Assures  proper 
|  construction — nosmoke.  good  draft. double  heat. 

Fully  guaranteed.  Savings  in  material,  labor  and  fuel 
cover  cost.  Write  us  for  plan  sheets  free. 

Heatilator  Company 
541  Colvin  Station,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.  Heatilator^?? 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package — a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam- 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  -.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


You  can  open  a  savings  account  here  for  any  amount 
from  11.00  upwards,  and  earn  interest  compou'ide  1 
quarterly.  Write  for  Booklet  on  Banking-by-Mau. 

y|  1  /  Dividend  Paid  Chartered 

“Jr  /2  /O  Since  1919  in  1863 

Assets  over  $38,000,000.00  and 
Over  56,000  Depositors. 

Mail  this  slip  today  “’j 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  J 
booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 

itf„  JJ  *>  ■ 


I  World. 

I 

■  Name 


1  Address .  , 

■  City .  RN-y; 


6  Lbs.  Clippings  for  Patchwork,  $1-00 

Extraordinary  value’  Send  no  money,  pay  poBtrnai 
plus  postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  r%| 

el.  Sadler  Mf*.  Co..  Dept.  IT.  Whitman, 
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A  Sour 
Stomach 

In  the  same  time  it  takes  a  dose  of  soda 
to  bring  a  little  temporary  relief  of  gas 
and  sour  stomach,  Phillips  Milk  of  Mag¬ 
nesia  has  acidity  completely  checked,  and 
the  digestive  organs  all  tranquilized. 
Once  you  have  tried  this  form  of  relief 
you  will  cease  to  worry  about  your  diet 
and  experience  a  new  freedom  in  eating. 

This  pleasant  preparation  is  just  as 
good  for  children,  too.  Use  it  whenever 
coated  tongue  or  fetid  breath  signals  need 
of  a  sweetener.  Physicians  will  tell  you 
that  every  spoonful  of  Phillips  Milk  of 
Magnesia  neutralizes  many  times  its 
volume  in  acid.  Get  the  genuine,  the 
name  Phillips  is  important.  Imitations 
do  not  act  the  same ! 

PHILLIPS 

*  Milk 

of  Magnesia 


Don't  neglect  a  Cold 


Just  Rub 
A  way  Danger 


Serious  illness  often 
starts  with  a  cold. 

Ward  off  your  colds 
with  Musterole  (it 
may  prevent  pneu¬ 
monia).  Don’t  take 
chances.  At  the  first 
warning  sign,  rub 
Musterole  on  the 
chest  and  throat.  It 
tingles, penetrates  and  draws  out  soreness. 
Musterole,  is  a  counter-irritant  that  helps 
to  break  up  a  cold.  For  prompt  relief  from 
chest  cold,  croup  and  bronchitis,  tonsili- 


tis,  neuralgia,  rheumatism  and  headache, 
pains  in  joints  and  chilblains  rub  on 
Musterole.  Keep  a  jar  handy. 


To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made  in 
milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil- 
dren*  Ask  for  Children's  Musterole. 


better  than  a  mustard  plaster 


Be  theTom  Brown 


of  Your  Town 

of°thf>afa  ^earcl°f  Tom  Brown 

college  aml° -U  ar  Bocla]1y  and  in 

Buescher  Toni  Saxophone  < 

to  pay  for  it  by  our 
sSL"'®/ days- trial  on  any 

mcnt  MmHn^et’.Trom'Jone,T  nlmPet 
Mention  instrument  for  Freecin 

2739  ues<-herBand  Instrum 
* i  J  “uescher  Block  <506)  Elk 


Cwticura 

Talcim 

■  he  Ideal  Baby  Powd. 

4  j  I  ^  A.  a  .  . 
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Warm  Breads 

What  could  be  more  inviting  on  a  cold 
or  stormy  night  than  a  plate  of  warm 
bread  for  supper,  or  indeed  for  any  other 
meal  in  the  day?  How  father  did  love 
warm  biscuits  !  I  remember  how  he  always 
laughingly  placed  a  tip  under  mother’s 
plate  when  we  had  warm  biscuits.  Mother 
did  not  always  make  the  biscuits,  how¬ 
ever.  On  days  when  she  went  away  for 
the  day  and  left  father  home  to  look  after 
my  brother  and  sister  and  me,  he  always 
went  iu  the  pantry  and  shut  the  door 
while  we  expectantly  watched  the  closed 
door,  which  we  were  forbidden  to  open. 
We  knew  what  would  come  forth  from 
that  door,  but  always  there  was  a  chance 
that  we  might  be  mistaken,  but  I  don’t 
think  that  we  ever  -were.  At  last  the  door 
would  open  and  father  would  proudly  bear 
a  tin  of  biscuits,  ready  for  the  oven.  To 
some  men,  perhaps,  this  may  sound  like 
fiction,  but  father,  because  of  the  loss  of 
his  mother,  was  schooled  in  the  art  of 
cooking,  and  no  doubt  was  also  prompted 
by  his  liking  for  the  finished  product. 
Probably  it  is  from  him  that  I  have  in¬ 
herited  my  fondness  for  warm  breads ; 
certainly  they  often  find  their  way  to  my 
table. 

I  have  four  foundation  recipes  which 
I  use  for  several  different  breads. 

No.  1 — Two  cups  buttermilk,  %  cup 
sugar,  four  tablespoons  melted  shortening, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder  sifted  with  the 
flour. 

No.  2 — Two  cups  sweet  milk.  %  cup 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  five  tablespoons 
melted  shortening,  three  rounded  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder  sifted  with  the 
flour. 

No.  3 — 1%  cups  sweet  milk,  cup 
sugar,  five  tablespoons  melted  shortening, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  molasses,  *4 
teaspoon  soda,  three  teaspoons  baking 
powder  sifted  with  the  flour. 

No.  4 — Two  cups  sweet  milk,  Va  cup 
sugar,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon  salt,  six 
tablespoons  melted  shortening,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder  sifted  with  the 
flour. 

Wheat  Muffins. — To  No.  1,  2  or  4 
add  one  quart  of  wheat  flour.  Bake  in 
muffin  tins  and  serve  hot. 

Graham  Muffins. — To  No.  1,  2,  3  or 
4  add  two  cups  wheat  flour  and  two  cups 
graham  flour.  Bake  in  muffin  tins.  Any 
of  the  dough  that  is  left  may  be  baked 
in  a  loaf,  and  eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 

Oat  Flake  Muffins. — To  Nos.  1,  2 
or  4  add  three  cups  wheat  flour  and  two 
enps  three-minute  oat  flake.  The  regular 
oat  flake  may  be  used,  but  I  do  not  like 
it  as  well.  Bake  immediately  in  hot  oven 
and  serve  hot.  If  allowed  to  stand  before 
baking  they  are  apt  to  become  sticky.  A 
few  chopped  raisins  or  nut  meats  may  be 
added. 

Bran  Muffins. — To  Nos.  1,  2,  3  or  4 
add  three  cups  wheat  flour  and  two  cups 
bran.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  and  serve  hot, 
or  bake  in  a  loaf  and  serve  cold.  A  few 
raisins  may  be  added. 

Cornmeal  Muffins. — To  No.  3  add 
two  cups  wheat  flour  and  two  cups  yel¬ 
low  cornmeal.  Bake  in  muffin  pans  and 
serve  hot. 

The  above  recipes  will  make  one  dozen 
large  muffins.  A  smaller  amount  can  be 
easily  made  by  using  half  the  given 
amount  in  each  ingredient. 

Butterscotch  Muffins.  —  12A  cups 
whole  wheat  flour  ;  four  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  2/x  teaspoon  salt,  three  table¬ 
spoons  shortening.  Mix  together  with  a 
knife.  Add  ^4  cup  milk.  Knead  lightly ; 
roll  V<z  in.  thick.  Spread  with  butter, 
brown  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Roll  and  cut 
in  1-in.  pieces.  Stand  on  end  on  muffin 
tins. 

Graham  Bread. — One  cup  sweet  milk, 
one  cup  buttermilk,  %  cup  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  shortening, 
<4  cup  molasses,  one  teaspoon  soda,  two 
cups  graham  flour,  two  cups  wheat  flour, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits. — Two  cups 
flour,  four  tablespoons  baking  powder,  % 
teaspoon  salt,  three  tablespoons  shorten¬ 
ing,  %  cup  sweet  milk.  Mix  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients  and  add  the  shortening.  Mix 
this  in  with  a  fork ;  never  use  your  hands, 
as  the  warmth  melts  the  shortening.  Add 
the  milk  and  roll  or  pat  to  %-in.  thick¬ 
ness  and  cut  with  a  biscuit-cutter.  Bake 
at  once  in  a  hot  oven  or  keep  in  a  cold 
place  until  baked. 

Johnny  Cake. — Two  cups  buttermilk, 
V2  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
tablespoon  shortening,  one  cup  wheat 
flour,  2 14  cups  cornmeal,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  aunt  helen. 


Bean  Porridge  Again 

I  often  make  this  by  an  old  family 
rule.  Save  the  broth  from  boiled  beef, 
cool  and  remove  the  grease,  and  for  two 
or  three  quarts  of  broth  take  a  pint  of 
beans  that  have  been  soaked  over  night 
as  for  baking.  I  boil  beans  with  water 
till  they  are  boiled  to  pieces,  add  to  broth, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  cornmeal ;  stir  all  into  broth  and 
cook  till  slightly  thickened,  being  careful 
it  does  not  burn  on  kettle.  This  quantity 
of  broth,  beans  and  meal  can  be  changed 
to  suit  the  taste.  As  this  is  somewhat 
like  soup  it  should  be  served  with  crack¬ 
ers,  and  I  place  a  pitcher  of  creamy  milk 
on  the  table,  as  some  like  to  add  it  to 
porridge,  mbs.  a.  b arson. 


Get  finer  flavor  in  the  foods 
you  bake  —  this  way! 


You  want  more  than  good  looks — you  want  fine 
flavor  in  the  foods  you  bake.  The  secret  is  in 
your  flour — be  sure  you  use  the  right  kind.  Flour 
made  from  the  wrong  type  of  wheat  will  often 
produce  cakes  or  biscuits  that  are  perfect  in 
appearance  but  disappointing  in  taste.  To  be 
sure  of  finest  flavor ,  insist  on  Pillsbury’s  Best 
Flour.  It  is  made  only  from  carefully  selected, 
full-flavored  wheat  —  it  will  give  you  that 
delicious,  delicate,  unmistakable  flavor  that 
marks  your  perfect  baking  —  you  can  depend 
on  that,  always! 

for  better  flavor,  use  this  one  fine  flour 
for  all  your  baking 

Pillsbury’s 

Best  Flour 

for  bread,  biscuits  and  pastry 


FLOTO-PLANE  WASHE 


The  Low  Priced 
Quality  Washer 
for  Farm  Homes 

Before  you  buy  any  washer  investigate  the  VOSS.  It 
is  priced  $5  to  $30  less  than  other  washers  of  com¬ 
parable  quality. 

The  VOSS  is  made  in  the  “Farm  Belt”  (Iowa)  and 
has  been  especially  designed  for  farm  service.  It  will 
wash  the  heaviest,  dirtiest  garments,  yet  you  may 
safely  entrust  your  daintiest  clothing  without  fear  of 
injury.  It  washes  cleanly,  quickly  and  economically 
any  and  all  laundry,  and  with  a  minimum  of  effort  on 
your  part. 

Your  VOSS  Will 
Last  a  Lifetime 

‘  Every  part  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  VOSS,  from 
the  famous  Briggs  Stratton  gasoline  engine  to  the 
Timken  bearings,  is  of  highest  quality.  Your  sturdy 
VOSS  will  give  you  a  lifetime  of  trouble  free  service. 

There  is  a  Voss  dealer  nearby 

Visit  him.  He  will  explain  the  12  big  features  that 
make  the  VOSS  the  best  washer  for  the  farm  home 
1  on  the  market  today,  regardless  of  the  price  you  pay. 
He  will  tell  you  of  the  “Bouyancy  Point”  washing 
principle,  an  exclusive  VOSS  feature  which  alone 
would  convince  you  of  the  supremacy  of  the  VOSS. 

Send  Coupon  and  we  will  mail  you 
free,  an  interesting  booklet,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  VOSS  Floto-Plane  Washers. 

VOSS  Floto-Plane  Washers,  with 
electric  motors  are  also  available. 

VOSS  BROS.MFG.CO. 

DAVENPORT  .  IOWA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Buy  your  radio  just  as  you  buy 
your  farm  machinery 


HO  MAKES  IT— and  how? 
Js  it  simple,  and  easy  to  keep 
in  order?  Will  it  do  its  job — and 
keep  on  doing  it?  Aren’t  these  the 
questions  you  want  answered  be¬ 
fore  you  invest  your  money  in  a 
tractor  and  everything  else  you  use 
on  the  farm? 

It’s  the  same  way  with  radio. 
Here’s  an  instrument  your  family 
will  depend  upon  for  years  and 
years.  You  want  to  know  it’s  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  go. 

Atwater  Kent  Radio  comes  from 
the  largest  manufacturer.  It  is 
made  of  better  materials  than  are 
ordinarily  thought  necessary.  So 
strictly  is  its  lepulation  guarded 
that  one  out  of  every  eight  work¬ 
ers  is  a  tester  or  inspector — and 
ev  ery  set  has  to  pass  222  tests  be¬ 
fore  it  can  leave  the  factory. 

So,  when  an  Atwater  Kent  comes 
into  your  home,  it  is  absolutely  de- 


pendahle — and  it  stays  so.  If 
Atwater  Kent  makes  it,  it’s  right. 
More  than  2,000,000  owners  know 
it,  and  many  thousands  of  others 
are  finding  it  out  every  week. 

House  current  or  battery  sets — 
your  choice 

Quality  Atwater  Kent  Radio — first 
choice  of  rural  families  everywhere 
— is  offered  in  two  forms:,  1.  For 
all-electric  operation  direct  from 
the  same  house  current  that  lights 
your  home;  you  merely  plug  in. 
2.  For  operation  from  batteries. 

Either  way,  you  get  plenty  of 
power  for  long-range  reception, 
besides  sweet,  mellow,  natural 
tone,  and  instantaneous  program 
selection  with  the  F ull-vision  Dial . 
There  are  several  all-electric 
models  and  two  battery  models. 
Let  an  Atwater  Kent  Radio  dealer 
advise  you.  See  him  now! 


On  the  air — every  Sunday  night — Atwater  Kent  Radio  Hour — listen  in! 


Battery  Sets,  $49  —  $68.  Solid  ma¬ 
hogany  cabinets.  Panels  satin-finished  in 
gold.  Full-vision  Dial.  Model  48,  $49; 
Model  49,  extra-powerful,  $68.  Prices  do 
not  include  tubes  or  batteries. 


Model  56  (Electric).  The  new  all-in- 
one  set  that  fits  so  beautifully  anywhere. 
Full-vision  Dial.  For  110-120  volt,  50-60 
cycle  alternating  current.  Requires  6  A.C. 
tubes  and  1  rectifying  tube.  Without 
tubes,  $97. 


Prices  slightly  higher 
west  of  the  Rockies 


Model  40  (Electric),  $77.  For  110- 
120  volt,  50-60  cj7cle  alternating  current. 
Requires  6  A.  C.  tubes  and  1  rectifying 
tube,  $77  (without  tubes). 


ATWATER  KENT  MFG.CO.,  a.  Aticater  Kent,  Pres.,  4808  Wiaialiickpn  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


March  16,  1029 


What’s  New  for  Kitchens? 

Part  II 

The  loveliest  mixing  bowls  imaginable 
may  be  had.  You  just  know  your  cakes 
and  things  will  be  good  mixed  in  them, 
they  are  so  pretty.  I  wonder  are  the 
manufacturers  old-fashioned  men  who  are 
trying  to  beguile  the  modern  woman  back 
to  days  of  unceasing  toil  in  her  kitchen? 
But,  no,  I  am  sure  it  is  that  they  realize 
the  joy  of  working  with  the  most  beauti¬ 


ful  tools  will  add  both  to  our  interest  in 
our  homes  and  to  their  comfort  because  of 
it.  The  mixing  bowls  I  saw7  the  other 
day  seemed  to  me  almost  too  lovely,  for 
they  were  that.  In  sets  of  clear  green 
glass  or  in  a  fine  pottery  in  colors  they 
are  exceedingly  appealing.  The  rose-col¬ 
ored  pottery  ones  were  so  rich  looking  I 
even  visioned  them  in  an  emergency  hold¬ 
ing  flowers  in  an  informal  room,  and  I  am 
sure  no  one  would  suspect  their  original 
destiny.  A  set  of  six,  cream  pottery  with 
flowers,  costs  about  $1.95. 

This  is  assuredly  an  era  of  color.  Color 
here,  color  there,  color  everywhere.  Mops 
have  taken  color  to  their  tousled  heads. 
I  don’t  say  how  long  they  would  look  so 
gay,  but  at  least  they  make  a  brave  start 


soon  to  have  them  in  flowered  designs  to 
look  like  cretonne,  which  will  make  them 
beg  your  attention  more  than  ever  I  am 
sure.  They  are  10  cents  apiece,  and 
come  in  a  gift  box  also,  of  10  aprons. 

Colored  garbage  cans  with  removable 
white  enameled  containers  as  low  as 
$1.69  are  most  desirable  if  you  keep  your 
can  in  the  kitchen  and  do  not  have  one 
of  the  smaller  ones  that  fastens  to  your 
sink  and  swings  under  it.  This  neces¬ 
sary  item  in  the  kitchen  needs  to  be  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  scrupulously  so.  These 
are  both  admirable  types  for  keeping  that 
way. 

An  apple  corer  and  quarterer  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  device  to  be  had  for  10c. 

For  those  who  use  either  gas  or  an  oil 
stove  there  is  the  ovenette.  that  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  interested  in.  Mine  cost  25c, 
in  three  parts.  For  baking  the  few  pota¬ 
toes  for  the  small  child’s  lunch,  for  use  in 
a  small  family,  or  to  warm  left-overs  it  is 
splendid.  It  bakes  potatoes,  apples,  pud¬ 
dings,  custards,  biscuits,  toasts,  roasts, 
fries,  boils,  stews  and  can  be  used  for 
preserving,  so  the  maker  assures  us.  I 
have  tried  mine  for  a  large  number  of 
things  so  I  could  feel  safe  in  telling  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  It  will  save  its 
cost  many  times  over  in  fuel. 

One  little  pan  I  do  want  to  mention, 
and  forgot  before.  A  pie  pan  with  a  han¬ 
dle.  These  pans  seem  to  me  of  particular 
note,  as  many  times  I  have  wished  such  a 
pan  could  be  obtained,  as  I  tried  to  get 
my  pie  from  the  oven  without  touching 
the  flaky  crust  or  burning  my  fingers. 
They  are  sold  in  the  leading  five  and 
ten-cent  stores  and  some  of  the  other 
stores  as  well. 

Do  you  sometimes  get  rather  tired  of 
squeezing  and  straining  the  family’s 
orange  juice?  There  are  many  good 
juice  extractors  now,  but  again  that  store 
of  wonderful  values  appears  with  just 
the  thing,  a  sturdy  wire  strainer  made 
in  the  shape  of  the  usual  glass  squeezer 
and  with  four  prongs  that  assure  it  stay¬ 
ing  in  place  on  the  top  of  the  glass. 
Among  other  kitchen  tools  that  are  most 
satisfying  I  have  a  cake  decorator,  egg 
slicer  and  egg  poacher  that  came  from 


on  their  duties.  If  you  are  buying  a  new 
mop  you  will  be  interested  in  one  of  the 
new  ones  in  using  which  you  do  not  need 
to  touch  your  hands  to  the  water.  Brooms 
may  be  had  with  bright  handles  and 
sometimes  the  broom  dyed  to  match.  All 
kinds  of  dusters,  small  feather  ones  and 
those  of  yarn,  can  be  had  in  desired  col¬ 
ors. 

Cereal  sets  come  in  the  prettiest  de¬ 
signs  you  could  want.  They  are  in  such 
a  variety  of  shapes  and  materials  the 
choice  is  large.  They  range  from  luster 
ware  to  tin,  and  even  a  homemade  set 
can  be  as  fetching  as  any.  Have  you 
thought  of  making  one?  Save  tins  of  all 
sizes  that  you  are  to  use.  Get  little  han¬ 
dles  for  them  if  you  wish,  at  the  “five  and 
ten.”  Give  them  all  some  enamel  and 
add  some  transfers  and  they  are  splendid, 
and  at  a  nominal  cost  you  have  a  set  that 
would  cost  many  times  more  in  a  store. 

There  are  always  so  many  pans  in  a 
variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  that  I  can’t 
begin  to  mention  even  the  newer  ones.  I 
must  though  tell  you  of  the  muffin  pan 
that  I  delight  in.  Perhaps  you,  too.  like 
to  have  your  food  look  as  good  as  it 
tastes.  We  are  fond  of  muffins,  and  when 
I  have  nice  corn  muffins  I  like  them  to 
look  even  nicer.  There  is  a  pan  with 
molds  that  are  the  shape  of  ears  of  corn 
to  bake  them  in!  Isn’t  that  delightful? 

A  strainer  many  housewives  will  be 
pleased  with,  especially  in  berry  season, 
comes  in  a  wire  frame  so  it  stands  alone 
in  thb  sink  when  washing  berries.  _  It  can 
be  lifted  from  the  frame  and  used  in  other 
ways. 

Do  you  dislike  the  cleaning  of  pieces  of 
copper  and  brass?  The  usual  cleaners 
mean  the  use  of  at  least  two  cloths,  and 
things  get  generally  messed  up.  There 
is  a  new  cleaner  that  is  in  itself  the 
cleanest  I  have  known.  You  could  prob¬ 
ably  clean  other  metals  with  it,  but  I  am 
not  advising  it  for  silver,  as  I  am  not 
just  sure  it  would  be  entirely  safe.  It 
looks  just  like  cotton  waste  such  as  we 
associate  with  engines  and  grimy  engi¬ 
neers.  A  piece  of  this  rubbed  on  the  cop¬ 
per  or  brass  acts  like  magic,  for  it  has 
been  treated  with  something.  No  other 
materials  are  needed,  for  this  cleans  and 
polishes. 

Aprons  come  under  the  head  of  kitchen 
conveniences.  The  aprons  I  want  to  tell 
you  of  are  made  of  paper.  At  first  the 
thought  may  not  interest  you,  but  I  have 
been  using  them  to  try  them  out,  so  I 
could  tell  you  exactly  how  good  they 
were.  They  are  waterproof,  fit  well  and 
wear  extremely  well.  You  throw  them 
awav  when  they  are  soiled.  The  paper 
is  crepe-like  and  very  strong.  They 
come  in  two  styles  and  are  at  present  in 
a  gingham  pattern,  in  tan  and  green.  The 
makers  wrote  me,  however,  that  they  are 


the  same  place.  Illustrated  too,  is  a 
little  device  for  trimming  the  edge  of 
your  pie. 

For  those  of  you  who  like  to  serve  rice 
and  want  it  to  appear  in  its  most  appetiz¬ 
ing  form  there  is  now  for  sale  an  alumi¬ 
num  rice  ball.  In  this  rice  cannot  stick 
to  the  pan  or  burn,  and  you  may  serve 
soft,  fluffy  rice.  Many  people  do  not  like 
rice  because  they  have  not  had  it  properly 
cooked  as  the  expert  Chinese  do  it.  This 
may  solve  the  problem. 

Window  washing  does  not  come  under 
the  head  of  kitchen  affairs  entirely,  but 
since  I  am  on  the  subject  of  convenience 


Cake  Decorator  and  Piecrust 
Trimmer 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  new  window 
washer.  It  is  really  not  so  expensive  ana 
well  worth  the  price  of  $1.95.  The  de¬ 
vice  has  a  small  tank  to  hold  water  ana 
this  feeds  into  a  felt  wick.  On  the  ena 
of  it  is  a  rubber  squeegee  which  tane. 
care  of  drying  and  polishing  the  glass. 
The  best  feature  of  all  is  that  this  wmao 
washer  has  a  long  handle,  and  there 
eliminated  the  usual  climbing. 

Nearly  all  of  you  have  either  the  pro  - 
lem  of  the  school  lunch  or  some  need  or  7 
good  waxed  paper  in  keeping  foods  an 
cakes.  A  50-cent  box  of  heavy  waxen 
paper  is  now  to  be  had  that  has  a  tin  ci 
ter  edge.  Thus  the  required  amount 
paper  is  readily  torn  off  and  there  is  no > 
of  the  bother  that  the  loose  sheets  invoi- 
The  roll  of  paper  in  this  box  is 
long  and  12  inches  wide,  I  call  that 
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Champion 

gives 

dependability 

A  NEW 
MEANING 


FARM  owners  have  always  rec¬ 
ognized  in  Champion  Spark 
Plugs,  exclusive  superiorities 
which  make  for  greater  depend¬ 
ability  in  trucks,  tractors  and 
engine-driven  farm  equipment. 

Today  farmers  will  be  vitally 
interested  in  the  striking  new 
Champion  improvements  which 
give  to  Champion  even  greater 
reliability  than  ever  before. 

Designed  to  give  faultless  and 
unfailing  service  in  every  farm 
engine,  the  new  improved 
Champions  set  a  new  high 
standard  of  spark  plug  perform¬ 
ance.  Moreover,  through  im¬ 
provement  of  the  basic  Cham¬ 
pion  features,  they  exact  im¬ 
proved  performance  with  a 
greater  measure  of  economy 
than  ever  before. 

Wherever  and  whenever  there  is 
a  hard  task  to  be  done  by  engine- 
driven  farm  equipment  these 
new  improved  Champions  meet 
every  need  for  sustained  power 
and  dependability. 

The  exclusive  sillimanite  in¬ 
sulator  with  a  remarkable  new 
glaze  is  practically  impervious 
to  carbon  and  oily  deposits. 
Specifically  designed  to  meet  all 
conditions  of  the  most  advanced 
engineering,  the  new  improved 
Champions  combine  the  ability 
to  withstand  excessive  pressures 
and  temperatures. 

Special  analysis  electrodes  have 
been  greatly  improved  to  resist 
pitting  and  burning,  and 
through  intrinsic  design  assure 
a  maximum  spark,  and  a  fixed 
spark  gap  under  all  operating 
conditions. 

Absolute  dependability,  such  as 
has  never  been  obtainable  be¬ 
fore,  makes  it  advisable  toinstall 
the  new  improved  Champions  in 
your  farm  engines. 

1  here  is  a  dependable  Champion 
or  every  farm  engine  and  every 

operating  condition. 


Cha 


npion 

SPARK  PLUGS 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 


Windsor,  Out. 


real  bargain,  don't  you?  Another  paper 
that  is  splendid  for  cakes  and  cookies, 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  given  away, 
is  cellaphane.  This  paper  may  also  be 
used  in  cooking.  Fish  and  vegetables  may 
be  wrapped  in  it  and  retain  all  of  the 
vitamines  and  soluble  food  elements.  Also 
the  cellophane  may  have  a  higher  initial 
cost  than  any  wax  paper,  but  it  can  be 
washed,  dried  and  used  over  and  over. 
Have  you  heard  of  the  new  cooking  parch¬ 
ments?  Patapar  is  useful  in  many  ways. 
It  is  recommended  for  cooking  to  retain 
all  juices,  flavors,  etc.,  and  is  good  to 
place  over  cakes  that  you  do  not  want  to 
brown  too  quickly  or  roasts.  If  you  try 
it  you  will  find  plenty  of  other  uses. 

These  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
kitchen  things  that  might  attract  us,  but 
some  of  them  may  be  new  to  you.  As 
one  woman  says,  “Such  a  small  thing  as 
a  new  paring  knife  can  put  a  new  edge 
on  the  routine  work.”  Harriet  weston. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Today  almost  finds  us  in  the  pictur¬ 
esque  setting  of  Whittier’s  “Snowbound.” 
Odd  to* see  the  cows  wading  to  the  tub 
after  our  open  Winter.  Jean  has  been 
feeding  the  chickadees.  They  are  always 
tame,  but  now  they  will  nearly  touch  our 
fingers. 

Some  folks  bewail  the  advent  of  the 
motor  car  into  Winter.  But  history  shows 
us  that  it  is  useless  to  rebel  at  the  wheel 
of  progress;  it  keeps  on  rolling,  and  prog¬ 
ress  has  something  to  give  to  every  open 
hand.  Winter  traffic  thrills  me.  The  other 
night  a  big  truck  came  down  our  hill 
with  pulsing  roar  and  stopped  at  the 
Crystal  Spring.  Its  lights  illuminated 
the  whole  yard.  A  dull  farm  wife  at 
World’s  End,  I  was  lifted  rejoicing  on 
singing  wings  into  a  breathing  world,  next 
door  to  everyone  and  kin  with  adventure. 

Roderic  is  10  months  old,  and  speeding 
around  the  house  in  his  creeper.  This 
small  baby-walker  has  been  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  for  the  children.  It  keeps 
them  off  the  floor,  out  of  dirt  and  cold, 
with  chance  to  exercise  while  little  legs 
gain  strength.  Some  say  a  child  doesn’t 
walk  alone  so  quickly  with  one,  but  I  call 
that  an  advantage,  not  a  detriment.  A 
baby  harness  is  a  great  help  with  Roderic. 
Babies  are  such  a  problem  when  they  get 
to  this  age,  so  lively  they  are  determined 
to  fall  out  no  matter  where  they  are  put. 
Directions :  Make  a  belt  to  button  around 
the  waist,  and  shoulder  straps  at  center, 
front  and  back  to  form  a  V.  Attach  a 
strap  at  back  of  harness.  It  is  best  to 
stitch  it  clear  across,  leaving  long  ends. 
This  arrangement  is  very  satisfactory,  for 
tying  Baby  into  his  high-chair,  carriage 
or  bed  for  play.  However,  for  slumber 
use,  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  an  extra 
strap  under  the  neck,  bring  front  then 
back  under  arms  and  down  through  crib 
between  spring  and  side,  to.  tie.  The  har¬ 
ness  ends  should  be  tied  similarly.  This 
complete  rig  permits  the  baby  to  turn 
and  breathe  as  usual,  but  prevents  get¬ 
ting  up. 

A  power  washer  has  been  my  “Aunt 
Eliza”  for  so  long  that  I  have  infinite  pity 
for  the  poor  woman  who  has  to  wash  by 
hand.  It  may  be  easier  for  some  to  wash 
Tuesdays,  having  Monday  free  to  plan, 
cook  and  clean  up.  I  think  I  sometimes 
used  to  have  a  lunch  washday  noon,  with 
dinner  at  night.  May  someone  invent  a 
power  mender !  Once  I  fixed  a  sweater 
sleeve  by  appliquing  a  patch  cut  from  a 
lumberman’s  sock  of  the  same  color.  This 
was  easier  than  darning  and  looked  bet¬ 
ter.  Some  boys  got  a  deer,  had  the  hide 
tanned  for  mittens,  and  their  mother 
patched  their  heavy  socks  with  the  pieces 
left.  Buckskin,  chamois  gloves,  any  kind 
of  washable  leather  may  be  used.  The 
patches  are  comfortable  and  outwear  the 
socks. 

Occasionally  a  style  becomes  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  wardrobe.  Such  is  the  smock. 
With  long  sleeves  it  makes  an  ideal  house 
frock  for  Winter.  It  is  suitable  and  pretty 
for  the  girl  to  wear  to  high  school.  Often¬ 
times  a  smock  is  convenient  to  wear  over 
a  dress-up  frock  for  the  farm  girl  who 
goes  home  every  night  and  finds  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  change  for  the  school  social  in  the 
evening. 

These  new  “slow  clubs”  sound  delight¬ 
ful.  They  are  of  course  intended  as  a  foil 
for  the  prevailing  petting,  drinking  and 
smoking  parties.  There  is  plenty  of  whole¬ 
some  skylarking  as  well  as  study  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  music  and  dramatics.  If  you 
want  to  start  one,  Miss  Junior,,  why  not 
interest  five  or  six  intimate  friends  and 
ask  a  teacher  to  be  adviser?  Persistence, 
courage  and  plenty  of  ideas  has  led  many 
a  club  to  a  large  organization  with  meet¬ 
ings  once  a  week  in  the  gym  and  the 
piano  to  enjoy. 

A  4-H  club  was  organized  near  us  re¬ 
cently.  I  hope  it  will  be  successful ;  we 
need  more  of  them.  In  this  county  last 
year  six  new  Home  Demonstration  clubs 
were  started.  Here’s  hoping  another  Sum¬ 
mer  will  find  me  in  a  position  to  attend 
some  of  these  good  meetings.  I  want,  to 
see  wonders  wrought  on  Crystal  Spring 
Farm  this  year — dreams  come  true.  I’d 
like  to  see  farm  life  what,  it  ought  to 
be :  the  best  sort  of  living  in  the  world. 
On  the  farm  one  might  have  practically 
all  the  advantages  of  city  life,  but  the 
rule  does  not  work  the  other  way.  The 
radio,  motor  car,  farm  conveniences  and 
multiplied  chances  to  make  money  have 
been  the  largest  items  in  this  transition 
from  the  old  farm  to  the  new.  We  live  an 
unrestricted  existence.  We  can  perform 
our  simple  duties  without  permits  and 
preventions.  Let’s  hold  up  our  heads ! 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


My  big,  new  Delco-Light 
POWER  Plant 

saves  me  $ 602  a  year 


■Reports  W.  H.  Fox 


IMAGINE  saving  $6 02  a  year  ...  5V2 
hours  a  day  . . .  on  your  farm!  Think 
of  having  electric  power,  electric  lights, 
running  water  ...  all  for  nothing.  W.  H. 
Fox,  of  Ohio,  does.  Read  what  he 
and  Mrs.  Fox  say  about  the  big,  new  1 500- 
watt,  4-cylinder,  Delco-Light  Power  and 
Light  Plant  used  on  their  Dairy  farm  . . . 
how  it  saves  10  hours  a  week  in  the  house 
and  makes  farm  life  more  worth  while. 
Remember,  it  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

Thousands  credit  Delco-Light  with 
amazing  savings 

From  thousands  of  farmers  come  stories 
of  time  and  labor  saved 
.  .  .  bigger  earnings. 

All  because  Delco-Light 
does  hard  work  better  and 
cheaper.  By  actual  figures 
it  pays  a  profit.  “Saves 
$876  a  year  on  milking 
labor  cost ” . . .  W.  E.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Kentucky.  “ Earns 
$3-00  a  day  by  increasing 
egg  production” .  .  .  Mrs. 

Gibson.  “Saves pigs  at far¬ 
rowing  time”. . .  Mr.  Rup- 
pert,  Minnesota.  These 
farmers  know  that  Delco- 
Light  is  a  time,  laborand  money  saver. 

Pays  Profit  for  Country  Stores 
Any  way  you  figure,  Delco-Light 
makes  money.  In  stores  the  1500- 
Watt  plant  will  operate  a  Ij>  Water 
System,  Frigidaire  refrigerating 
equipment,  meat  and  coffee  grinders, 
light  up  store,  basement  and  signs.  In  fill¬ 
ing  stations  it  will  operate  air  compressors, 
gas  pumps,  and  illuminate  the  place. 

Send  for  the  Complete  Profit  Story 

Figure  what  Delco-Light  would  save  you. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Fox  writes:  "I  use 
my  Delco-Light  1500  watt 
plant  for  power  to  operate 
milking  machine,  cream 
separator,  bottle  washer,  and 
two  pressure  tanks. 

“This  saves  me  in  labor 
alone  5V 2  hours  per  day. 
Delco-Light  makes  me  $1.65 
per  day.  ”  ($602.25  a  year  at 
30c  per  hour.) 

Mrs.  Fox  says:  "The  new 
Delco-Light  1 500-watt  plant 
saves  me  10  hours  a  week." 


Prove  to  yourself  that  you’re  spending  more 
without  Delco-Light  than  you  would  with  it. 
Have  a  home  demonstration.  '*■  costs 
nothing  ....  may  save  you  thou  nds  of 
dollars.  Call  your  dealer  now.  Find  out  how 
easily  you  can  have  Delco-Light  on  G.M.A.C. 
easy  terms. 

And  now  . . .  today  .  . .  send  for  the  entire 
Delco-Light  profit  story  which  proves,  with 
facts,  that  Delco-Light  is  one  of  the  finest 
investments  you  can  make.  Tear  off  the 
coupon,  sign  it  and  mail  to 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  G-113  Dayton,  Ohio 


More  than  325,000  Satisfied  Users 

DELCO-LIGHT 

DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT 

Also  Manufacturers  of  lj)  Electric  Water  Systems 

PRODUCTS  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


The  Big,  New  POWER  Plant 

1500  WATTS! 

See  this  new  4-cylinder,  1500-watt  Combination 
Delco-Light  that  develops  3  h.  p.  at  the  pulley. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  G-113  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send  literature  as  checked: 

□  Delco-Light  Electric  Plants 

□  lj>  Electric  Water  Systems 

□  Delco-Light  Batteries 


Name  , 


R.  F.  D  ... .  Totem. 


County . State .  I 


There  is  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  it^every  community. 
The  nearest  wholesale  distributors  are  listed  below: 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 

39  West  45th  St., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


PZZS  CORNS 

Why  endure  nagging,  painful  corns, callouses  or  bunions? 
Comfllape,  the  marvelous  new  medicated  tape  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  end  the  pain  instantly,  promptly  absorb  the  hard, 
painful  surface  and  bring  permanent 
foot  comfort.  Money  back  If  not  de¬ 
lighted.  Safe,  antiseptic  medication 
cannot  harm  most  delicate  tissues. 
Large  spool.  $1.00  postpaid.  Widely 
used  by  foot  specialists. 

Comfilape  lab  ,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Rlanliok  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
a  UlallnClo  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct 
■  ■/  _  ^  I  R-jtfinn  from  the  mill  if  you  have  no  wool. 
■If  lifll  UalUllg  Beautiful  goods  that  given  natiafac- 
II  V U1  DnL.  tion  and  long  wear.  Write  for  cata- 
IlUUCo  log  and  wimples.  Prices reaaonable. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  1)2  Lynn  St..  West  Unity,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Filling  the  «Ho  it  an  easier,  quicker 
task  with  a  General  Electric  port¬ 
able  farm  motor. 


A  General  Electric  fractional  horse¬ 
power  motor  provides  reliable  power 
for  the  small  milking  machine. 


A  General  Electric  motor  applied  to 
a  pump  jack  saves  the  hard  work  of 
drawing  water. 


With  properly  placed  MAZDA 
lamps,  stock  can  be  better  cared 
for. 


WATER . . . 

When  and  Where  You  Want  It 

IS  IT  water  for  the  stock,  or  for  the  house?  Here 
it  is,  right  where  you  want  it,  when  you  want  it, 
and  plenty  of  it.  x 

That  is  the  value  of  electric  pumping  equipment. 
The  extreme  simplicity  of  electric  motor  operation 
with  automatic  control  makes  it  almost  anticipate 
your  wants.  There  is  no  hand  pumping  and  carry¬ 
ing,  nothing  to  watch  or  supervise.  Turn  a  faucet  or 

press  a  switch  and  you  get  water — all  you  can  use. 

* 

When  farmers  have  worked  with  G-E  electric 
equipment  they  realize  what  it  was  that  they  had 
always  lacked  on  the  farm — electricity. 

Tune  in  on  WGY  ( Schenectady ),  KOA  (Denver),  KGO 
(Oakland),  for  the  General  Electric  Weekly  Farm  Program. 

Ask  Your  Power  Company 

If  you  are  located  on  or  near  an  electric  power  line,  ask 
the  power  company  for  complete  information  concerning 
the  possible  uses  of  electricity  on  your  farm. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Fistula*,':?1 


Approximately  10.000  cases  are 

successfully  treated  each  year  With 


Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


|1 

I  .AJ 

II 

I  No  experience  necessary:  easy:  simple:  a  little  atten- 
H  ti'm  every  6th  day. Price  S2.50  a  bottle,  postpai  d 
■  money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Send  for  copy  of 
OUR  BIG  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
I  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseasestof  horses 
and  cattle.  208  paces,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 


Fleming  Bros., Chemists  r«Vds^nhicV>*ok.iii. 


Used  on  Scores  of  Prize  Herds 


This  popular,  low-priced 
milker  does  everything 
any  milker  can  do.  Cows 
like  it.  Not  surpassed  iu 
quality  or  construction. 
Easily  operated  Bid 


cleaned.  Thousands  in 
satisfactory  use.  Gas  en¬ 
gine  or  electric. 

Send  for 

Catalogue  No.  60  Z 


Fords  Milker 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO..  213-15  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicagc 


FURS-HIDES  QUANTITY 

Important  price  list  amt  information  now  available 
Ship  here  for  good  results. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Suec.  Keystone  Hide  Co  LANCASTER.  PA. 


Two  LINDBERGH  Books 


“WE” 


By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
Price,  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Life 


By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  uk  Haven  Tracy 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
3C3  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Heals  the  Teat- 


Keeps  It  Open 


These  new.  soft-surfaced  dilators  keep  open 
and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while  the  medi¬ 
cated  ointment  ‘  quickly  heals  the  tissues. 
For  positive  results  in  treating  Spider,  Ob- 
sructions.  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Hard 
Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor’s  Dila¬ 
tors  on  hand.  Rounded  end  for 
easy  insertion,  absorbent 
texture  carries  healing 
medication  into  the  teat 
canal. 


DR.  NAYLOR 

Medicated 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


36  Dilators,  packed 
in  jar  of  medicated 
ointment  mailed  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.  if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  our 
products  in  stock.  Sat: 
faction  guaranteed. 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 

Dept.  50  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Cough*,  Condition, 
•r,  Worms,  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Th«  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo*  Ohio* 


WANTED! 

500  Dissatisfied  Farmers 
and  Sons  to  Stop  Renting 


And  begin  retailing  Rawleigh’ s  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  your 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  a 
month  or  more  clear  profit.  Be  your  own 
boss.  No  selling  experience  required.  We 
supply  everything — -Products,  Outfit,  Sales 
and  Service  Methods.  Profits  increase  every 
month.  No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Serv¬ 
ice.  Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  busi¬ 
ness  everywhere.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  C-18  RUR,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


March  lo,  lt»2h 


Dairy  Breed  Records 

The  production  of  the  average  dairv  cow 
in  the  United  .States  is  approximately 
4.500  lbs.  of  milk  and  180  lbs.  of  butter 
fat  per  year.  As  compared  with  this  the 
production  of  the  average  cow  in  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations  is  7  4li» 
lbs.  of  milk  and  293  lbs.  of  butterfat’  an 
increase  of  about  65  per  ceut  in  mi!k  'and 
70  per  cent  in  butterfat  above  the  average 
for  the  United  States.  This  difference  is 
due  largely  to  better  breeding  and  to  im- 
proved  feeding  practices. 


It  is  also  of  interest  to  compare  with 
these  figures  the  average  yearly  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  butterfat  of  cows  of  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  that  have  completed  official 
yearly  records  as  of  date  of  Jan.  1,  1928 
As  of  this  date  the  completed  average 
yearly  records  for  the  breeds  are: 

For  the  Ayrshire,  10,420  lbs.  of  milk 
and  416  lbs.  of  fat;  for  the  Brown  Swiss, 
12,712  lbs.  of  milk  and  508.7  lbs.  of  fat ; 
for  the  Dutch  Belted,  10,045  lbs.  of  milk 
and  377.1  lbs.  of  fat;  for  the  Guernsey, 
9,739  lbs.  of  milk  and  486.1  lbs.  of  fat ; 
for  the  Holstein-Friesian,  15,759  lbs.  of 
milk  and  533.7  lbs.  of  fat,  and  for  the 
Jersey,  8,439  lbs.  of  milk  and  451.7  lbs. 
of  fat. 

Nearly  enough  milk  is  now  being  pro¬ 
duced  annually  to  supply  all  our  needs. 
An  increase  in  production  or  a  decrease 
in  the  per  capita  consumption  might 
easily  produce  a  surplus.  Increased  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  brought  about  by  secur¬ 
ing  larger  production  from  the  same  cows 
through  better  feeding,  by  larger  yields, 
through  improved  breeding,  and  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  milk 
through  the  raising  of  more  young  stock. 
Average  production  per  cow  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  indications  are  that  rela¬ 
tively  more  young  stock  is  being  raised 
and  will  ultimately  increase  the  number 
of  cows  in  milk.  Care  should  be  exercised 
to  see  that  a  disastrous  surplus  of  milk  is 
not  created.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
milk  production  is  quite  certain  to  become 
more  intensely  competitive.  Under  such 
competition  -profits  will  accrue  only  to 
those  who  are  able  to  produce  high-quality 
milk  at  a  low  cost  of  production.  AH 
available  data  demonstrate  that  low  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  large  net  profits  depend 
primarily  on  the  inherent  ability  of  indi¬ 
vidual  cows  within  a  herd  to  yield  large 
quantities  of  milk  or  butterfat,  and  on 
their  capacity  efficiently  to  transform  large 
quantities  of  feed  into  these  products. 

University  of  Maryland. 

DE  VOE  MEADE. 


Shorthorn  Congress  Prices 

The  recent  Shorthorn  Congress,  which 
consists  of  a  show  and  sale,  was  the  12th 
annual  event  of  its  kind  held  iu  Chicago 
under  the  management  of  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association.  At  the 
12  events  866  bulls  changed  hands  lor 
$380,397,  averaging  $439 ;  1,875  females, 
averaging  $459;  the  total  2,651  Short¬ 
horns  realizing  $1,200,885,  or  $452  each. 

At  this  year’s  sale  the  141  head  went 
to  14  States  and  Canada  at  an  average 
of  $237,  67  bulls  averaging  $268  and  74 
females  averaging  $209.  The  top  50  cattle 
averaged  $355  and  the  top  75  the  sum  of 
$320.  The  top  bull.  Champion  Gift,  by 
Sni-A-Bar  Gift,  selling  for  $1,275,  went 
to  the  Davison  Estate  in  Michigan.  lie 
is  under  a  year  old.  The  top  female  was 
Maxwalton  Augusta  50th,  with  a  calf  at 
foot,  selling  to  C.  M.  Blytli  of  Ontario 
for  $775. 

In  connection  with  -each  Congress  a 
show  is  held.  All  the  cattle  are  shown 
before  the  sale  and  are  sold  in  the  order 
of  their  placing  in  the  show.  Twin  bulls, 
consigned  by  Theodore  Martin  of  Iowa, 
were  practically  identical.  One  of  them, 
Gainford  Masterpiece,  won  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  show,  and  sold  to  Sitty- 
tou  Farms,  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill.,  for  $565. 
His  mate,  Gainford  Master,  standing  next 
to  him  in  the  show,  went  to  L.  E.  Crews 
of  Nebraska  for  $290.  At  the  time  of  the 
sale  the  combined  weight  of  the  two 
calves  was  1,923  lbs.  at  less  than  18 
months  old.  Their  dam  raised  them  prac¬ 
tically  alone  up  to  weaning  time,  about 
the  middle  of  November.  For  the  final  CO 
days  prior  to  the  Congress  the  calves 
made  an  average  daily  gain  each  of  about 
3  lbs.  The  grand  champion  female  of  the 
show  was  Richfield  Gem,  consigned  by 
Davison  Estate.  She  sold  to  Earl  S.  Rob¬ 
bins  of  Indiana  for  $300. 

The  University  of  Wyoming,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Prof.  Fred  S.  Hultz,  formerly 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  bought 
four  females  and  two  bulls,  including 
Baleairn  Dale,  consigned  by  W.  A.  Dry- 
den  of  Ontario,  at  $550.  Frank  Scofield 
of  Texas  took  10  bulls  f>r  Texas  trade, 
where  the  market  for  good  bulls  exceeds 
production.  Canadian  breeders  furnished 
several  good  lots  to  the  sale,  six  buns 
from  across  the  border  averaging 
and  two  females  $495.  .  f 

Each  year  the  Congress  is  somewhat 
influenced  by  the  commercial  cattle  mar 
ket.  Cattle  feeders  who  paid  high  P  „ 
for  feeders  last  Fall  have  been  ■  ” 

money  on  their  operations.  A.  J  *  ‘  ",s 

the  situation  was  reversed,  and  la*  •  ‘  , 
sale  was  better  than  this  year  s  g 

quality  of  cattle  offered  last  y  . 

also  better,  so  that  the  associat'ot^is 
pleased  with  the  outcome  of  t 
It  is  felt  that  by  grass  time  surplu*  tat 
eattlp  will  have  been  marketed.  ^ 

there  will  be  a  spring  iu  the  comme 
cattle  market,  especially  for  thin  * 
and  breeding  cattle.  JOHN  L.  t 
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At  a  Cattle  Sale 

We  all  like  auctions.  I  seldom  go  with 
the  intention  of  buying,  yet  I  often  come 
home  with  a  purchase.  My  main  purpose 
in  ,roing  to  public  sales  is  to  make  an 
appraisal  of  the  offering,  and  see  how 
near  I  can  come  to  the  final  results.  Re¬ 
cently  I  attended  a  widely-advertised 
clearance  sale  of  registered  cattle  of  one 
of  the  dairy  breeds.  My  own  specialty  is 
the  Jersey  breed,  but  these  were  not  .Jer¬ 
seys  The  cattle  were  tested  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  catalog,  had  records  running 
to  and  over  10,000  lbs.  Taking  my  cata¬ 
log  I  went  over  the  cattle  in  the  barn, 
noting  quality  and  prospects  for  the 
dairyman  and  breeder,  and  jotting  down 
the  amount  at  which  I  valued  each  cow. 
The  first  dozen  cows  sold  fell  short  one- 
third  of  my  appraisal. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  strangers  who 
had  come  a  long  way,  many  of  them, 
apparently  letting  choice  bargains  slip 
through  their  fingers.  Records  of  the  cows 
were  read  and  re-read,  and  the  auctioneer 
bellowed,  told  stories  and  cracked  jokes, 
all  to  no  purpose :  the  bidding  was  slack. 
1  asked  a  bidder,  a  stranger  to  me,  what 
was  the  matter,  and  why  was  it  that  the 
crowd  was  bid-shy  in  the  presence  of  this 
tuberculin-tested,  abortion-tested  and  pro¬ 
duction-tested  stock. 

He  had  no  answer,  but  suggested  that 
we  go  down  to  the  barn,  some  distance 
from  the  sale  ring,  which  was  under  a 
tent,  and  take  a  look  around.  Here  we 
observed  that  the  cows  were  light  in  flesh, 
owing  to  test  conditions ;  they  were  dirty 
and  standing  on  wet  sawdust  for  bedding. 
They  had  been  heavily  salted,  were  loaded 
with  water  and  their  coats  were  staring. 
Those  that  would  bag  up  well  were 
bagged  to  the  limit,  while  those  that 
wouldn’t  show  so  well  were  milked  clean. 
The  contrast  was  marked.  The  cows  were 
restless,  some  even  wild,  and  were  scour¬ 
ing  badly.  Every  chance  they  got  they 
laid  down.  Prospective  buyers  had  tried 
these  cows,  to  see  how  they  milked,  and 
they  hadn't  learned  because  any  cow  that 
is  wedged  tight  will  squirt  milk.  Not  one 
of  the  cows  was  even  halter-broken,  and 
when  they  were  taken  to  the  tent  for 
selling  they  waded  through  a  dirty  yard 
to  finish  a  bad  job.  Small  boys  leading 
them  let  some  get  loose. 

Back  in  the  tent  I  talked  with  a  man, 
who  said :  “The  trouble  is  that  the  man 
who  owns  this  stock  is  not  a  farmer.  He 
bought  this  farm  with  the  stock,  and  has 
been  working  the  efficiency  stuff.  Today 
his  know-it-all  will  cost  him  $3,000.  Five 
dollars  a  head  for  feed  during  the  past 
month,  two  or  three  extra  men  today  and 
cheap  blankets  and  halters  would  easily 
have  netted  $100  a  head  on  the  first  15 
cows  offered.” 

When  I  have  my  sale  I’ll  profit  by  this 
man’s  mistakes.  His  young  stuff  presented 
a  sorry-looking  appearance,  having  run 
out  up  to  the  last  day.  They,  too,  had 
been  salted,  and  here  a  clipping  machine 
and  a  $2  blanket  each  would  have  re¬ 
turned  $50  a  head. 

Smart  business  men  don’t  always  prove 
smart  as  stockmen.  geo.  howden. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Using  Young  Bull;  Rosen 
Rye 

I  have  a  well-grown  IIolstein-Friesian 
bull  seven  months  old.  At  what  age  would 
it  be  best  to  begin  using  him  in  a  herd 
of  a  dozen  cows?  Last  Fall  I  could  not 
get  rye  sown  in  the  cornfields  for  a  soil¬ 
ing  crop.  If  I  disk  the  fields  as  early  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked  and  seed  it  to 
Rosen  rye  this  Spring,  will  it  make  a 
paying  growth  to  turn  under  for  a  corn 
crop?  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  and 
high.  Here  we  plant  corn  from  May  25 
to  30.  E.  T.  A. 

Bethel,  Conn. 

A  well-grown  bull  should  not  be  used 
on  a  herd  of  12  cows  under  the  age  of  14 
to  15  months.  Doubtless  he  can  be  used 
on  a  cow  or  two  somewhat  earlier  than 
this,  but  it  is  not  good  judgment. 

No  variety  of  rye  sown  after  the  ground 
can  be  worked  in  the  Spring  would  make 
growth  enough  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
and  expense  by  the  middle  of  May  or 
such  a  matter,  when  plowing  for  corn 
would  have  to  be  done.  ir.  L.  gareigus. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Aberdeen- Angus  Come  East 

Fifteen  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  (two 
bulls  and  13  cows  and  heifers)  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  eastern  breeders  at  the  first 
Winter  Show  and  Sale,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Aberdeen-An¬ 
gus  Breeders’  Association  in  Chicago 
on  Feb.  11.  To  these  joint  events,  to  be 
held  annually  in  future,  breeders  in  many 
States  consigned  exceptionally  good  ani¬ 
mals,  some  of  which  were  declared  to  be 
the  best  in  their  herds.  The  26  bulls 
averaged  $293,  and  the  50  females  $256. 
,.  The  highest  price  of  the  auction  was 
|oo0,  which  S.  D.  Wicks,  Sylvan  Lea 
harm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  paid  for  the  out¬ 
standing  young  bull  Border  Quality,  con¬ 
signed  by  Wildwood  Farms,  Orion,  Mich. 
Korder  Quality  was  regarded  by  many 
Dreeders  present  as  the  top  animal  of  the 
ottering.  Ames  Plantation  Eloquent,  a 
yearling  bull  bred  and  consigned  by  Ames 
mutation,  Grand  Junction,  Tenn.,  was 

f°u",ht  for  $460  by  W.  K.  Sharp,  Cham- 
bersburg,  pa. 

Mr,  Mucks  acquired  the  .coming  two- 
J  ur-old  Lloise  Enecho,  from  the  herd  of 


H.  A.  Thompson  of  Indiana,  for  which 
he  paid  $335.  Mr.  Wicks’  purchases 
numbered  13  head,  for  which  he  paid 
more  than  $3,300.  Two  of  his  females 
were  consigned  by  Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc., 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  each  selling  for  $175. 
Briarcliff  Farms  paid  $300  for  the  two- 
year-old  Erica  Marlene  21st,  from  the 
Harrison  &  Ryan  Herd  at  Harlan,  la. 

A  number  of  Aberdeen-Angus  herds, 
based  on  choice  foundation  stock,  are  be¬ 
ing  expanded  and  developed  in  New 
York  State  and  in  some  other  eastern 
regions,  where  conditions  are  favorable  to 
the  raising  of  beef  cattle. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  25. — Holsteins.  Allen  G.  Bru- 
backer,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. ;  S.  T. 
Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

April  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  sale ;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  II.  L.  Garrigus,  Manager, 
Storrs,  Conn. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  4  -  April  4. — Poultry  short  course 
at  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

March  19-23.  —  Centennial  Exhibition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  5-6. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  Ii. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. ;  James 
R.  Garver,  manager. 


Milk-Strainer-Discs 


_  _  Clc.  or  M.  O.  $4.50  buys  postpaid  3  boxes 
50  (900)  DAIRY  SCIENCE  KILTERCOTTON  6 

—  in.  DISCS  with  tissue  paper  separators. 

PER  300  Prickett  Mfg.  Co„  Box  R,  Hampden,  Mass. 


- 

HORSES 

• 

•  • 

PERCIlEROnr  HORSES 


\ 

|  GOOD  WALKERS 

They  get  there  and  back  because 
they  step  lively 

If  you  want  a  stallion  or  a  pair  of  tj^res 
■write  us.  We  will  help  you  find  them.  Semrfor 
the  1929  Percheron  Review.  Free.  Address 
PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
Ellis  McFarland,  Secy.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Percherons  for  Sale 

Others  at  reasonable  prices. 


3  yr.  grey  Stallion,  $350. 

0  yrgrey  Mare 226. 

10  month  Filly, 125. 

WM.  A.  REID,  Oxford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Registered  Percheron  Stallions,  broke 
double  and  single.  J.  B.  LEWIS,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR 

Spare  time  money  making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  Furs  bring  most  returns.  Secure 
thoroughbred  foundation  stock.  Chinchillas  per  ma¬ 
tured  trio,  S2S.  White  Flemish  per  matured  trio,  S60. 
Entering  the  ninth  year  of  dependable  and  satisfactory 
service.  HERRLEIN  FUR  FARM— Harry  G.  Herrloln, 
Prop. — Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS— State  price  in  first 
letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Road,  N.  Y.C. 

j  DOGS  .%  ~\ 

Old  Fashion  Heel  Driving  English 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  for  Sale 

Born  Feb.  3rd  and  Feb.  21st,  black  bodies  with  tan  and 
white  markings,  tan  spots  over  eyes.  Eligible  to  regis¬ 
try.  Males,  #  10.  Females,  #5.  Also  Wires  and  Poms. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  -  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Kept.  K,  Hontieello,  Iowa 


Ped.  White  Scotch  Collie  Pups 

Farm  raised  for  cows  or  watch  dogs;  money  back  if  not 
satisfied,  $5  to  *15.  E.  D.  BEESMER,  Kingston.  N.  T,  R.  2.  Boi  56 


f&i  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6.  Females,  *3.  F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  SCOTCH  SHEEP  PUPPIES— From  non  related,  im¬ 
ported,  registered  parents.  STONT  BROOK  FARM, Albion, N.  T. 


WELSH  8HEPHERD  PUPS — From  heel  driving  parents. 

Shipped  on  approval.  SHA0Y  LAWN  FARMS,  Heurellon.M  T. 


Choice  Ped.  Collie  Puppies 


FOR  SALE— Three  female  hunting  Fox  Terriers,  farm 
"  raised.  Bargains.  F.  D.  IIEYEN,  llarryvilJo,  New  York 


PUREBRED  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  •  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


.  •  and  with  it  greater 

/  ,;  >  opportunities  for  the 

?■  %  farmers  who  arc 

'  /<■.  :  breeding  Ayrshires. 

J  Ayrshires  are  most 
>  V  \/  '  economic  producers 
«  P  ^  ^7°  premium 

i  jr'  milk,  the  choice  for 

}  nursery,  hospital 

ccrt*6etl  an^  select 
retail  trade. 

Ayrshires  arc 
I .*■$  hardy,  vigorous  rus- 
tiers  of  perfect  type. 

It  will  be  a  great' 
day  for  you  when 
Ay  shires  are  on 
v  W  your  farm. 

Write  for  booklets  _ 

.  •  Ayrshire  Breeder** 

'  Association 

96  Center  Street 
;  Brandon  Vermont 


SWINE 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  *35.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  *50.00,  *76.00  and 
*100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION.  N.  Y. 

REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE  fAor  sale! 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  -  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  S 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  onr 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 


Spoiled  Poland  Chinas  sKg 

POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  AND  BRED  GII.TS 

Reasonable.  C.  L.  FABER  Cortland.  Ohio 


Din,  Tunn  D.I..J.  Boars  and  Sows,  i  months  old, 

big  lype  rolanas  s,6  each;  Largo  Registered 
Brood  Sow,  $60.  G.  S.  HALL  -  Farindalc,  Ohio 


0 


HIO 

Improved 


Chester  Whites 


Choice  Registered  Oct.  Sows.  $18 
each.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls.  N.  T. 


:hedco  guernseys 


FOR 

SALl 


LANGWATER  FRANCESCA— Dropped  October  23, 
1921.  Due  to  freshen  August  19,  1929.  Record  .  9143.5 
lbs.  Milk;  449.3  lbs.  B.  F.,  Class  G.  Sire:  Cramoud 
Stalwart.  Dam:  Imp.  l'Rnny  of  Langwater  11. 


CF  rOTTHUG  70  Federal  Street 
.  WAII11U  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


Ped.  Chester  Whites 

lb.  boar  and  big  bows.  C.  E. 


Ped.  and  very  big  show 
type  bred  sows,  boars 
and  pigs  from  a  1.000 
Cause),  Hcrsliey,  Pa, 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Hampshire  Pigs,  both  sexes. 
Priced  right.  J.  M.  FARNSWORTH  S  SON.  Star  Roula.  Cuba.  N.  T. 


Registered  spotted  Poland  china  hogs  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Write  your  wants.  BR0QKSI0E  FARM.  Middletown,  Virginia 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmer*  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  elean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wiWj,  DHRT  f»rM«.  12  I.  ltd  II..  Pblla..  Pa 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $4.00  each 

BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER— 

7  to  8  weeks  old .  4.00  each 

9  weeks  old . .  4.60  each 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  6  to  7  weeks  old .  6.00  each 

Sold  subject  to  approval  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Iiox 
14i>,  Woburn,  Muss.  Tel  0685. 

Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
7  to  8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

9  to  10  weeks  old  ....  4.00 

10  to  12  weeks  old  ...  4.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  Uunzel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0496 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  Investment;  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and 
breeding.  Will  ship  O.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Chester  and  Berkshire 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.25 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.50 

Satisfaction  guaranted  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed — crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  806  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog?  You 
save  money  and  time.  They  have  the  breeding  snd  size 
and  will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time.  Breeds  : 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire 

Cross.  Pigs . 7  weeks  old,  $4.60  each 

l’lgs  ..8  to  9  weeks  old,  *5.00  each 
All  pigs  sold  with  a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re 
not  gntisfied  with  the  pigs,  return  and  I  will  return  your 
money.  Crating  free.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Maa«.  Tel.  0086 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkihire  and  Chester  Croat— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.25 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.50 

Will  ship  C.O.D,  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

I  SELL  ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester.  6-8  wks. 
old,  $4.60  each.  A  few  Chester  Whites,  also  Berk- 
shires.  2  months  old  Boars  and  unrelated  Sows,  $5.60 
each.  Shoats,  3  months  old.  #6.50  each  These  pigs 
have  the  size,  quality  anil  breeding.  They  will  please 
you.  Ship  any  number  C.O  D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  MT  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinytan.  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

(  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

n:_„  FOR  SALE— Large  Breeders,  $2.00 
Gullied  llyS  each;  Young  Breeders,  $1 . 00  each. 
M.  Wy  nohradnyk,  Overhaeli  St, ,  Saugerties,  NiY. 


FOR  SALE— Immediately  100  Yourtg  Ewes,  bred, due  in 
,  .March.  0.  IV.  ItlClUiUlSON,  Oouveiueur,  N.  Y.,  It.  it.  t 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVE8— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa.  Wis. 


HIGH  GRADE  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  and  CALVES 

VOLLAND  BROTHERS,  Brookfield,  Wisconsin 


DAIRY  CATTLE  j 

Can  Supply  You  With  Several  Carloads 
Fresh  or  Springing  Purebred  or 
High  Grade 

Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

500  Herds  to  Select  From 

This  is  a  Breeding  Section  of  Tuberculin  Tested  Cattle 
Write  your  wants  to 

WAUKESKA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASSN. 
133  Barstow  St.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

6  Cows,  11  two-yr.-old  Heifers,  6  Bulls, 
3  to  18  mos.  old,  4  Calves,  3  mos.  old, 
2  Reg.  Guernsey  Calves,  3  mos.  old. 

T.  B.  TESTED 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JOHN  cy™A,1AS- 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Price  $166  to  $156.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y- 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  band. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  SABRE.  VERMONT 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
to  sell.  ^  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FArIvIS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Bt45r.6oniandupr:'d 

One  yearling  ready  for  service. 

BOULDS  &  CAMFIELD  NICHOLVILLE,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  HEUEFOKD  HULLS 

Which  are  about  ready  for  light  service.  Bulls  with 
that  exceptional  character  and  right  type  of  individu¬ 
ality  which  are  demanded  by  the  most  critical  breeders. 

LILLIS-L A  HE  II EILEFOKD  KANC1I 
William  J.  Lillis,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


|7NJTID|7  LI  J7 O  TV  Good  producing  grades- 
a-'l'l  1  H\L  nLI\LI  mostly  Jerseys.  Accredit, 
ed.  9  cows,  5  heifers,  9  to  freshen  soon,  4  milking,  1  year¬ 
ling  bull.  Price,  $1,750.  H  P.  KEHR,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


re0gR  jmseys  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves 

Popular  Blood  Lines.  Federal  Accredited  ten  Years. 
Crystal  Spring  Farm  Millington,  N.  J. 


rv>r  highly  bred.  Grade  Guornsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
l  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater  Win. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  *4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  39fb  St  New  York. 
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Ik  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


March  16,  1923 


THE  CRAINE 


Repair  Silos  with 
Rebuild  Silos  with 


CRAINELOX 


vt.T  CRAfNf 


\OUR 


i TO  A  HIGHER  LEVCl 


IF  your  wood  stave  Silo  is  as  bad  at  the  one  pictured  at 
the  left  above  ...  or  if  it  merely  leaks  a  little  ...  if  it 
isn't  keeping  silage  in  good  condition  ...  no  matter 
what  condition  it's  in  —  THEN  APPLY  CRAINELOX. 
Your  Silo  will  be  at  least  three  times  as  strong  and  three 
times  as  warm  as  it  was  when  brand  new.  Sturdier !  More 
beautiful!  And  will  produce  a  better  grade  of  silage.  New 
lower  prices  in  effect  now  on  this  ONLY  material  that 
permanently  repairs  old  Silos.  Get  full  details  and  prices 
now.  Today  while  there’s  time.  Or  tell  us  if  you’re 
interested  in  a  new  Silo  of 

Tile  Concrete  Stave  Solid  Concrete 
Wood  Stave  Triple  Wall 


CRAINE,  INC. 

20  Adams  Street  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  HEADQUARTERS 

'imported  Arms,  Ammunition  *•  Parts 

^Mauser-Luger- Merkel  Bro*.-M«nnllcherf-WeWey- Scotty  etc. 

I  Fall  line  American  Arms  &  Ammunition 
Springfield's  Resfocliedte  C«l.  WheleirsR«iWdS|»cmc»U«"»  j 
Large »t  etock  in  America  of  fine  new  Riflee,Tr»p.  Field  Gone.  I 
Side  Arm.,  Air  Rifle.  APi.toU.  ATeleecopeemounted.  *E.pert  I 

Repairing.*  Send  2Sc  In  Stamps  for  t28 page  Arm.  Cstologj 


A . F. Stoecer.  1 NC.  N ew  Yor k .  N . Y. 
509  Fifth  Avenue  (at  42nd  St.) 


COPPER-YLED 
METAL,  Silos 


I  Write  your  own  Guarantee  —  this  Better  Silo 
|  will  make  good!  Storm-proof,  Fire-proof, 

I  practically  Freeze-proof.  Easy  to  set  up; 

I  can  be  built  on  to  as  needed.  A  Modern,  Prac- 
I  tical  Silo,  backed  by  24  years  expenenee.  »- 
I  Tell  us  size  wanted  and  we'll  quote  factory-  HE- 
I  to-you  prices  and  early  order  inducement.  v 

I  THE  THOMAS  S  ARMSTRONG  CO.,  DeptE,  london, 0 


Accept  tie 

OPPORTUNITY 
CANADA  OFFERS 


Distinct  Advantages 

In  Canada  average  crop  yields 
are  high  and  of  finest  quality; 
good  prices  are  paid  for  farm 
products.  Freight  rates  and 
taxes  are  low.  The  reasonably 
priced  land  enables  sons  of 
farmers  to  start  out  profitably 
for  themselves,  often  in  the 
same  locality.  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
on  this  great  new  land  of 
opportunity* 


Canada  has  millions  of  acres  awaiting  set¬ 
tlement  and  offers  rich  rewards  to  those 
who  grasp  the  opportunity.  Much  of  this 
land  is  within  a  few  miles  of  railroads  and 
can  be  bought  for  $15  to  $25  per. acre,  with 
long  terms  of  payment  if  desired.  Free 
Government  homesteads  are  available  fur¬ 
ther  back. 

All  Branches  of  Agriculture 


A  Land  of  Contentment 

Living  conditions  in  Canada 
contribute  to  happiness  and 
contentment.  There  are  good 
schools  in  every  community 
and  universities  in  every  pro¬ 
vince,  good  churches  of  all 
denominations,  good  roads, 
nearby  markets  and  hospi¬ 
table  neighbors. 


7rite  Today  to  Canadian  Government 
Information  Bureau ,  Dept .  C-64 
at  your  nearest  address  above 
Please  send  me  free  booklet  on 
Farm  Opportunities  in  Canada 


Name . 

Address. 


”1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

l 


Whether  you  engage  in  mixed  farming, 
stock  raising,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poul¬ 
try  raising,  or  grain  growing,  here,  in 
Canada,  you  will  find  fertile  acres  ready  to 
yield  you  dollars  in  return  for  your  labor. 


Write  for  Free  Booklet 

which  tells  you  about  farm  opportunities 
in  Canada.  Address  your  nearest  Canadian 
Government  Information  Bureau,  Dept. 
C-b4  below. 


301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  73  Tremont 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Room  5,  Commercial  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  308  North  2nd 
St.,  Harrisburg.  IJa.;  43  Manchester  St.,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.;  Room 
205,  The  Call  Bldg., 
Woonsocket,  R.  1. 


I 

1 


I 
I 
I 
[ 


Is  Closebreeding  Safe? 

We  have  in  our  herd  of  Jerseys  a  very 
fine  group  of  two-year-old  heifers  that  are 
all  daughters  of  our  herd  sire.  These 
heifers  should  be  bred  and  it  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  we  may  breed  them  to  a 
young  bull  which  is  a  half  brother  to 
these  heifers  by  the  same  sire.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  tells  me  that  the  offspring  from  such 
a  breeding  would  be  weak  and  unprofita¬ 
ble.  Can  you  advise  me  whether  *1  would 
be  making  a  mistake  or  not  to  use  the 
young  bull?  a  dairyman. 

Closebreeding  has  long  been  practiced 
by  a  number  of  our  better  breeders  not 
only  of  cattle,  but  owners  of  other  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  Closebreeding  reduces  the 
number  of  ancestors  but  may  or  may  not 
reduce  the  number  of  good  or  bad  char¬ 
acteristics  which  may  predominate  in  the 
animals  in  question.  The  rule  is  true 
that  the  average  of  the  ancestors  will 
equal  the  average  of  the  progeny.  The 
development  of  modern  breeding  dates 
back  less  than  200  years  to  Leicestershire, 
England,  where  Robert  Bakewell  was  the 
first  and  pioneer  breeder  who  paved  the 
way  for  the  development  of  our  present 
breeds  of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Bakewell  contributed  to  breeding 
in  a  number  of  different  ways.  He  rea¬ 
lized  that  a  more  productive  animal 
would  be  more  profitable  to  its  owner.  He 
aimed  for  an  animal  which  would  carry 
a  high  percentage  of  meat  when  dressed 
and  one  which  would  fatten  rapidly.  He 
saw  a  relationship  between  type  and 
utility.  He  had  an  ideal  in  mind  and 
realized  that  by  mating  animals  of  form 
and  production  that  approached  his  ideal 
that  he  would  be  able  to  strengthen  the 
good  characteristics  at  the  expense  of 
the  inferior  ones.  His  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  was  to  the  sheep  industry  and  among 
cart  horses. 

During  the  past  two  centuries,  dif¬ 
ferentiated  methods  of  live  stock  breeding 
have  come  into  practice.  Tiiese  are  close¬ 
breeding,  crossbreeding  and  grading.  The 
closebred  animal  is  the  one  in  which  no 
outside  influences  interfere.  The  purpose 
which  the  breeder  strives  to  bring  about 
is  that  the  good  qualities  which  an  ani¬ 
mal  has  are  intensified  in  the  offspring. 
Closebreeding  is  a  quick  way  and  the 
surest  method  of  fixing  a  desirable  char¬ 
acter  so  that  it  will  become  dominant  and 
may  be  passed  on  from  one  generation  to 
the*  other.  Closebreeding  has  been  chosen 
frequently  in  the  development  of  certain 
breeds  because  some  breeder  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced  over  other  breeders  and  for  him 
to  select  a  sire  that  was  unrelated  to  the 
animals  which  lie  was  breeding  would  be 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  breed¬ 
ing  of  animals  of  close  relation  often 
gives  results  quite  different  from  those 
that  we  want  or  might  expect.  Such  re¬ 
sults  may  mean  a  reduction  in  size,  loss 
of  constitutional  vigor,  lack  of  breeding 
powers  and  a  general  refinement  in  the 
wrong  direction.  These  results  of  close- 
breeding  are  due  to  the  fact  that  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  characters  are  all  in¬ 
tensified.  Therefore,  if  the  character 
hoped  for  is  closely  associated  with  an 
undesirable  character,  then  the  undesir¬ 
able  may  predominate. 

An  example  might  be  cited  of  two  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  cattle  kind  which  would  be 
mated  to  bring  out  a  strengthening  of 
the  top  line  or  an  improvement  in  the 
shape  of  an  udder.  If  no  accout  was 
taken  ^'f  the  fact  that  the  constitution 
of  the  two  animals  mated  was  weak,  then 
the  result  would  be  that  the  same  force 
which  was  operating  to  bring  about  the 
desired  type  would  be  at  work  to  give  us 
a  weak  consitution,  which  in  the  long  run 
would  cause  failure  in  our  breeding  plan. 

It  should  be  understood  by  one  who  is 
practicing  breeding  that  the  mating  of 
closely  related  animals  does  not  add  or 
subtract  any  characteristics  but  merely 
strengthens  both  the  good  and  the  bad 
ones  that  are  present.  There  may  be 
characters  which  are  in  the  inheritance 
of  the  animals  being  bred  which  will 
come  out  in  the  next  generation.  These 
the  present  generation  have  inherited 
from  their  ancestors. 

Therefore,  we  can  say  that  it  is  safe 
to  practice  closebreeding  if  the  breeder 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  animals  which 
have  been  bred  previous  to  the  present 
generation.  He  can  then  be  sure  whether 
he  is  working  with  any  weak  point  which 
may  be  doubled  when  near  relatives  are 
mated.  In  your  case  you  would  be  breed¬ 
ing  brother  and  sister.  If  you  see  in 
your  animals  no  weak  points,  then  you 
are  taking  few  chances  of  weakening  the 
future  generation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  closebreeding  brings  about 
prepotency.  It  lias  the  great  weakness, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  the 
possible  loss  of  breeding  powers. 

Inbreeding  lias  been  the  means  by 
which  new  breeds  of  live  stock  have  been 
established.  To  inbreed  mediocre  or  poor 
live  stock  means  the  ruination  of  the 
breed  for  it  simply  doubles  up  in  the  off¬ 
spring  the  weaknesses  of  the  ancestor. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  closebreed¬ 
ing  of  animals  that  seem  to  be  superior 
in  conformation  or  other  desirable  char¬ 
acters  is  the  hope  of  animal  improvement 
and  the  establishment  of  desirable  traits 
needed  in  our  herds.  For  the  most  part 
inbreeding  should  be  practiced  only  by 
the  experienced  breeder  who  has  in  mind 
an  ideal  and  who  has  the  ability  and 
knowledge  to  select  breeding  stock  of  de¬ 
sirable  character.  J.  w.  B. 


Most  famous  dairy 
farms  use  the 


UNADILLA 

Literally  thousands  of  the 
nation’s  famous  dairy  and 
stock  farms  own  Unadilla 
Silos.  Here  where  every 
investment  must  yield  a 
big,  honest  return  the  Una¬ 
dilla  leads  them  all.  And 
when  new  silos  are  added 
to  these  farms;  it’s  always 
a  Unadilla. 

The  Unadilla  is  the  safest,  most 
convenient,  and  efficient  silo  to 
buy.  Get  a  free  catalog  now  and 
make  your  choice.  Discounts  for 
cash  and  early  orders. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

oAlso  makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 


copper- content 

ROSSMETAL 


galvanized 


A  Silo  of  lifetime  satisfaction.  No  shrinkage  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased  in  height.  No  freeze 
troubles.  Easily  erected.  Storm  and  fire-proof. 
Write  today  for  valuable  booklet  Users’  Own 
Words  written  by  250  owners. 

Write  today  for  special  money  saving  offer. 

ROSS  &us-b  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(Established  1850)  654  Warder  St. 

Check  items  you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated 
folders  and  full  information.  Mail  today. 


Quality  FIRST,  then 
price — has  trebled  sales 
in  3  years!  Clear  Fir  and 
selected  Hemlock.  Self 
draining  joints  —  doors 
can’t  stick— gambrel  roof 
— 6  anchors— best  “buy” 
on  market.  Printed  mat¬ 
ter  and  special  winter 
offer  FREE. 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 


Resists 

Rust 


ARMED  INGOT  IRON 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  ro®^n* 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  rooting 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  mot. 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  fo_  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog ■  Write  today ■ 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  45  Middletown,  0. 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


441 


FARM 


DEL-MAR.VA  THE  MARKET 

basket  of  the  east 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motortruck  to  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hailroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splendid  produc¬ 
tive  land,  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  Low 
nrices  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little  snow  and 
freezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet-FREE. 
Addeee  — 67  DEL-MAR-  VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury.  Md. 

181  ACRES — On  state  road,  2  set  fine  build¬ 

ings.  One  mile  from  Castile,  Wyoming 
County.  Income  $4,000 yearly.  SI 8,000 
—$9,000  CASH.  W.  B.  OELSEO,  Silver  Springs,  New  York 

 Four  acres;  custom  Cider  Mill  in- 

17  ••llll'  1*91*111  come  $1,000  season.  Half  acre  sour 
rrUli  A  I**  cherries,  10  years  old;  acre  berries; 
half  acre  rhubarb,  plums,  pears.  Seven  room  home, 
excellent  condition;  electric,  bath.  Two  car  garage, 
hen  house.  One-fourth  mile  from  Main  State  Road. 
ARTHUR  J.  SPENCER,  P.  O.  Box  83,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


'prate  °’  Tfcag 4*3 
Chicks 


1200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P-  Psdi* 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg* 
horns.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Ancones,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings-  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDERS 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


100%  Live  Arrival 

Ferris  Strain  W,  Leg... 

Everlay  Brown  Leg . 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks.. 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds . 

Black  Minorcas  .  14 

Mixed  Chicks  .  9 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS  IS  THE  HEN 
THAT  PAYS.  Write  for  literature. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

$12 

$57.50 

$1  10 

12 

57.50 

110 

14 

67.50 

130 

14 

67.50 

130 

14 

67.50 

130 

9 

42.50 

80 

Box  R 


Large  Vigorous  Chicks: 


from  purebred,  high 
1  egg  producing,  two 
year  old,  disease  free 
hens.  Flocks  on  free  range;  rigidly  culled;  none  but  the 
best  go  for  breeders.  No  lights  used.  Cockerel  matings 
from  high  record  hens.  Prices  very  little  more  than 
chicks  hatched  from  pallet  eggs  which  do  not  have 
the  same  pep.  NOT  how  many  cheap  chicks  you  buy, 
but  how  many  profitable  pullets  you  raise.  Determines 
your  net  profits.  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  240  to  SOI 
egg  line  matings,  14e;  Owen  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  16«; 
V.  R.  Fischel  Strain  White  Rocks,  lie;  Parks  Barred 
Rocks,  15c;  Light  Brahmas,  18e.  Write  for  quantity 
prices  and  folder.  Parcel  post.prepaid.  Live  delivery. 
Prompt  service. 

O.  N.  Shanaman,  Prop, 
RICHLAND,  PENNA. 


Shanaman’s  Poultry  Farm 


Before 
BUYING 
LEGHORN 


Get  our  circular  of  a  Tancred 
Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 


...  horns.  Every  chick  hatched 
from  our  own  breeders.  We 
\JV3V  guarantee  satisfaction. 

C  HICKS  \  \  Adrian  DeNeef,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

WONDERFUL  BRAHMA  COCKERELS— Three-FIKy. 

BOICE,  Martinsville,  New  Jersey. 

T?INE  STOCK  DARK  CORNISH  BABY  CKICKS-$40.00 
^  HARRY  BOICE,  Martinsville,  New  Jersey. 


MONTCALM 
CAME  fARM 

Your  Breeding  Flock  of  Turkeys 
Needs  New  Blood 

Get  it  From  the  Montcalm  Game  Farm 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  toms  and  henB  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity,  bone,  thickness  of  flesh  and 
correct  markings.  Do  not  inbreed  and  lower  the 
vigor  of  your  birds.  One  of 
our  young  toms,  or  a  trio  of 
selected  birds,  will  increase1 
tbe  livability  of  your  poults 
and  help  get  turkeys  off  to1 
early  market  and  high  prices.* 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock. 

IF rite  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D,  No.  3, 

Box  L, 

Phoonlxvllle,  Pa. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— Pure6re</ 

Eggs  for  sale  from  60  females  mated  to  $50  toms.  Hea^ 
iest  pullet,  8  months,  20  lbs.;  9  month  toms,  30  to  36  Ibi 
Fed  Cod  Liver  Oil,  semi-solid  and  green  food.  MUL 
FORD  de  FOREST,  Duanesburg, Schenectady  Co.,N.\ 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
l.llp,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Homing's  Prize  Winning  Bourbon  Reds 

Book  jour  hatching  eggs.  Fiona  Horning,  Ow.go,  N.  Y. 

TDRKEV8  -  MTCK8  .  GEESE  -  GUINEAS 
A  Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  S^Uersville,  Fa. 

Fawn  and  White  Indian  Run¬ 
ners,  alBO  Mammoth  Pekins. 
Write  for  Catalog.  EGGS. 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM,  Trenton,  N.  J„  R.  F.  D.  No.  4 


Ducklings,  21c 


‘AMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS— Well 
-  matured,  vigorous  breeders.  Big  bone.  Cham¬ 
pion  Gold  bank  strain.  HISS  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  Draper,  Va. 

Rrnn70  Tnrlrau  Eess  an<l  Day-Old  Poults  of  quality. 

Ul  UIIAC  ■  UI  Key  Myrtle  pt  6tnivti  g.  I, C.eymani  H.ltaw.N.  T. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  * A W^ltemT N.lY  r  ^ 

'E'OR  Healthier,  Hardier  Turkeys — raise  from  wild. 
a  One  Cross  Bronze,  $15.  FAKRER,  Orange,  Va. 

UAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— 82S  per  hundred. 
Small  lots,  28c,  HARRY  LESTER,  Ran.omville,  K.  Y. 

Exceptionally  fine  mammoth  bronze  turrets— Eggs  76c. 

A.  interfiles  replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dan.ville,  H.  V. 

ARE  YOUR  BEES 
PAYING?  — 

Are  they  in  as  good  shape  as  you  would  like  to 
have  them?  It  not,  perhaps  we  can  help  you.  Send 
for  our  free  booklet,  “Bees  For  Pleasure  and 
I  rofit.”  Tells  how  to  start  right.  Our  free  leaflet 
on  transferring  bees  tells  exactly  how  to  get  bees 
into  better  hives.  Address,  A  I.  ROOT  CO., 
221  Liberty  Street,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  Grange  members  of  New  York 
State  believe  they  have  a  State  Grange 
lecturer  unsurpassed  by  any  State.  In 
the  first  year  of  her  administration  in 
this  very  important  work  Miss  Elizabeth 

L.  Arthur,  of  Lowville,  has  demonstrated 
that  she  is  well  qualified  for  her  position 
in  this  educational  field. 

Miss  Arthur  lias  just  announced  her 
schedule  of  regional  conferences  of  lec¬ 
turers  for  the  coming  season,  which  opens 
in  Suffolk  County  March  14.  These  con¬ 
ferences,  while  primarily  for  Grange  lec¬ 
turers,  are  also  open  to  all  Grange  work¬ 
ers  and  members  and  Grange  Masters 
and  secretaries  are  especially  welcome. 
Thes  regional  conferences  follow  a  gen¬ 
eral  plan,  which  calls  for  opening  at  10 
A.  M.  Following  the  opening  greeting 
by  Miss  Arthur  as  lecturer  a  half  hour 
is  devoted  to  group  discussions.  Then 
comes  a  half  hour  given  to  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  song  leadership  in  Grange 
work,  with  recess  at  noon. 

The  afternoon  session  opens  at  1  P. 

M.  First  comes  a  “Grange  Thermometer” 
demonstration,  followed  by  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  “Model  Grange.”  The  county 
deputy  in  each  county  will  be  in  charge 
of  this  feature  of  the  program.  A  spe¬ 
cial  feature  in  charge  of  the  State  Lec¬ 
turer  furnishes  the  last  hour  of  the  day’s 
program. 

Last  year's  conferences  of  lecturers 
proved  very  helpful  and  enjoyable  and 
this  year’s  meetings  are  expected  to  be 
even  better,  as  the  conference  of  lec¬ 
turers  at  the  Rochester  session  of  the 
State  Grange  developed  greater  interest 
than  ever  before  in  this  educational  fea¬ 
ture  of  Grange  advancement.  The  sched¬ 
ule  for  the  season’s  conferences  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Thursday,  March  14. — Nassau  and 
Suffolk  counties,  at  Southold  Grange 
hall,  with  Pomona  Grange  session  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening. 

Monday,  March  18.  —  Orange,  Ulster 
and  Sullivan  counties,  at  Middletown. 

Tuesday,  March  19. — Dutchess,  Put¬ 
nam,  Rockland  and  Westchester  coun¬ 
ties,  at  Millbrook  Grange  hall. 

Wednesday,  March  20.  —  Columbia 
County,  at  Claveraek  Grange  hall. 

Thursday,  March  21. — Albany,  Rens¬ 
selaer,  Schoharie  and  Greene  counties,  at 
East  Greenbush  hall. 

Friday,  March  22. — Washington,  War¬ 
ren  and  Saratoga  (^unties,  at  Hudson 
Falls  Grange  hall. 

Saturday,  March  23.  —  Otsego  and 
Delaware  counties,  at  Schenevus  Grange 
hall. 

Monday,  March  25.  —  Madison  and 
Chenango  counties. 

Tuesday,  March  26. — Oneida  County, 
at  Westmoreland  Grange  hall. 

Wednesday,  March  27.  —  Herkimer, 
Montgomery,  Schenectady  and  Fulton 
counties. 

Thursday,  March  28.  —  Cayuga  and 
Onondaga  counties,  at  Weedsport  Grange 
hall. 

Friday,  March  29. — Oswego  County,  at 
Mexico  Grange  hall. 

An  interval  until  April  15  occurs  on 
account  of  the  school  for  Grange  lec¬ 
turers  to  be  held  at  Cornell  University 
during  the  early  part  of  April. 

Monday,  April  15. — Broome  and  Tioga 
counties,  at  the  Binghamton  Library. 

Tuesday,  April  16.  —  Cortland  and 
Tompkins,  at  Cortland  Grange  hall. 

Wednesday,  April  17. — Chem^-  g  and 
Schuyler  counties,  at  Ilorseheads  Grange 
hall. 

Thursday,  Api-il  18. — Ontario,  Seneca 
and  Yates  counties,  at  Phelps  Grange 
hall. 

Friday.  April  19. — Wayne  County,  at 
Marion  Grange  hall. 

Saturday,  April  20. — Monroe  County, 
at  Gates  Grange  hall. 

Monday,  April  22. — Orleans  and  Ni¬ 
agara  counties,  at  Knowlesville  Grange 
hall. 

Tuesday,  April  23. — Livingston  and 
Genesee  counties,  at  Linwood  Grange 
hall. 

Wednesday,  April  24. — Erie  County, 
at  Alden  Grange  hall. 

Thursday,  April  25.  —  Chautauqua 
County,  Falconer  Grange  hall. 

Friday,  April  26. — Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty,  at  Mansfield  Grange  hall. 

Saturday,  April  27. — Wyoming  Coun¬ 
ty,  at  Warsaw  Grange  hall. 

Monday,  April  29. — Allegany  County, 
at  Belmont  Grange  hall. 

Tuesday,  April  30. — Steuben  County, 
at  Bath  Grange  hall. 

Saturday,  May  4. — Lewis  County,  at 
Lowville  Grange  hall. 

Monday,  May  6. — Jefferson  County,  at 
Watertown  Grange  hall. 

Tuesday,  May  7. — St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty,  at  Canton,  at  the  State  Agricultural 
School,  St.  Lawrence  University. 

Wednesday,  May  8. — Franklin  County, 
at  Malone  Grange  hall. 

Thursday,  May  9. — Clinton  County,  at 
Plattsburg. 

Friday,  May  10. — Essex  County,  at 
Westport  Grange  hall. 


What  Is  the  Hired  Man’s 
Board  Worth? 

What  do  you  consider  the  value  of 
board  with  room  and  washing  of  hired 
help  on  a  farm?  Can  you  give  figures 
covering  this?  F.  C.  M. 

New  York. 


You  Can  Still  Get  Rosemont  March  Chicks 
But  you  must  act  at  once — better  order  today 

We  will  have  Chicks  in  all  the  breeds  listed  below  for  shipment  this  week  and  next.  _ 
These  are  of  the  famous  Rosemont  Distinctive  quality,  advertised  for  17  years  in  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  This  Spring  they  are  unusually  fine — big  hatches,  peppy  chicks. 

Every  shipment  in  individually  inspected  and  sold  under  the  Rosemont  Guarantee — “Complete 
Satisfaction  to  Every  Customer.” 


CHOOSE 

YOUR  BREED— 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White 

Leghorns  . 

. . . .  $3.75 

$7.00 

$13.50 

$65.00 

$126.00 

Barred 

Rocks  . 

.  .  .  .  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

160.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds  . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

White 

Wyandottes  . 

.  .  6.25 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

White 

Rocks  . . 

.  .  .  .  4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

State  1 

Certified  Jersey  Black  Giants . 

,  ...  7.50 

14.00 

27.00 

130.00 

250.00 

Mixed 

Chicks  for  Broilers  . 

6.50 

12.00 

69.00 

110.00 

POSTAGE  PREPAID— SEND  CHECK,  POSTAL  OR  EXPRESS  MONEY  ORDER. 

FREE  Giant  Folder— Bigger,  better,  differ eat.  Makes  you  laugh  while  you  learn.  Write  for  your  copy. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4 


Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County 


New  Jersey 


Tested  CHICKS  % 


WENE 

State-Supervised 
B I  ood-TcAtcd 


Successful  Poultrymen  Insist 
on  the  Best  Obtainable  Chicks 

You  can’t  talk  “good  enough”  to  the  men  and  women  who  make  big 
money  from  their  poultry.  They  know  that  the  best  obtainable  chicks 

are  none  too  good  in  these  days  of  stiff  competition.  They  select  Wene  Blood-Tested,  State- 
Supervised  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  These  superb  breeders  have  been  selected  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  chalk-wliite  eggs.  Every  female  a  Hen  Breeder  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more.  We 
can  make  quick  deliveries  of  Chicks  and  8-10-Week-Old  Pullets. 

FOR  BROILERS  AND  ROASTERS  nothing  equals  our  Cross-Bred  Chicks  from  blood-tested 
White  Wyandotte-White  Rock  matings. 

STRAIGHT  HEAVY  BREEDS — Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes — all  from  select  blood-tested  matings. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  AND  PRICES. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  A 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


s 


Every  Breeder  Blood  -  Tested,  Certified, 
Trap -Nested  Under  State  Supervision 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets  i/lef*  uaf 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records 

For  nine  years  we  have  specialized  KXCLUSIVKJLY 
in  Golden  Dollar  Strain. 

EVERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  has  produced  200  eggs  or  better  In  her 
pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  sire  is  officially  pedigreed 
from  dams  with  records  of  from  220  to  311  eggs,  made  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Every  breeder  has  been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials 
These  tests  made  for  five  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks 
100*  perfect,  absolutely  free  from  bacillary  white  Diarrhea.  Our  big  snow- 
white  eggs  sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our 
breeders  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

“Profits  from  PnilUrv”  &  E“ul  F-  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a 
,  ,r0ln  *  ,  ,  .  Y  .  ,30'000  a  Year  business  on  a  12-acre  farm. 

Write  for  your  copy.  It’s  free  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  8  Main  Road.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


1L "a  m  >t  u  a  a  i  t  rjq 

Order  Your  March  Chicks  Now  —  Direct  from  ihe  “Oldest  Hatcher  v” 

Let  the  Reliable  Pine  Tree  Hatchery  supply  your  chicks  this  year.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed  All 
shipped  prepaid  parcel  post.  Complete  catalog  on  care  and  feeding  of  chicks  given  UDonreauelt  w^i! 
each  order.  Please  remit  with  Money  Order,  Check  or  Registered  letter  K  '  UP°n  re<,ue®‘>  Wltl1 

THESE  PRICES  FOR  MARCH  DELIVERIES  GUARANTEED 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (A.P.A.  Certified)  . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

White  Wyandottes  . . . . .  * 

SPECIAL 


PINE  TREE 


MATINGS — 4o  per  Chic 

HATCHERY 
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50 

100 

500 

...$4.25 

$8.00 

$15.00 

$72.50 

8.75 

16.00 

77.50 

8.75 

16.00 

77.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

k  Higher, 

and  worth 

itl 

Box  R, 

STOCKTON,  NEW 

JERSFY 

JOS.  D. 

WILSON, 

Owner  Since  IRQ? 

THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U  « 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  Reliable  Chicks 

we  ®aY  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
nignest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Frea— Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  1$  You  Wish. 

HJustratod  catalog  whioh  tells  all  the  story.  Our  price#  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBBR’8  RELIABLE  HATCHER!  Main  Street  FOSTOBIA,  OHIO 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

We  hatch  from  carefully  selected  two-year-old  hens  mated  to  exceptionally  well-developed 
Cockerels  direct  from  the  Tancred  Farms,  near  the  Pacific  Coast.  Guaranteed  250  to  286-egg 
strain.  Ask  for  price  list.  STANDARD  BREEDING  FARMS,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


Batoy  Cliiclis 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 

Lots—  50  100  600  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns . »6.60  $1*.00  $67.60  $110 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  7.60  14.00  *7.60  ISO 

T. iphh  Mixed  4  60  H.OO  17.60  76 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  eggs  from  900  selected  breeders;  free 
range;  75  acres.  Our  Pullets  averaged  684  In  Feb 

$5  and  $7  a  100.  BR00K3IDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Maisau.N.Y. 

Heavy  Mixed  6  00  11.00  62.60  100 

100 it  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0.  No.  3.  Millerstown,  Pa. 

HANSON  STRAIN  TSv  CHICKS 

from  large  N.  J.  Certified  Trapnested  Breeders.  Circular. 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm  Montvale,  N.  J. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ts  to  too 

8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $8.26  $6.00  $11.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  3.76  7.00  13.00 

Rjihv  rhiobc  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  1  to  ea. 
irauj  Villens  Larger  amounts  less.  Parcel  post 
paid.  Free  circular  FIUNK  BLUM,  N«w  Washington,  Ohio. 

8.  C.  W.  L.  Tancred  Strain .  8.50  6  50  12.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.75  6.00  9.00 

Special  price  on  BOO  end  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 

P.  O.  Paid.  AH  free  range  stock. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 

U  1  If  C  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 

■■  1  wJf  Rocks,  13c;  Mixed,  10c.  lOOJt  ar 

rival  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  ehrismir.  McAlitlarvilla,  r«- 

QTATE  Certified,  Supervised  Day-Old  land  Started 

O  CHICKS-LEGHORNS,  REDS.  Catalog  describes. 

LEYDEN  HAVEN  FARM  -  Sta&taburg,  New  York 

MATTITIJCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Jlarron-llolly  wood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified 

Trapneated  under  N.  Y.  State  K.  O.  I*. 

Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 

BABY  CHICKS .  .  1  8c  each 

N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS .  26c  each 

MILTON  I*.  PHILLIPS 

Box  422  Mattltuck,  New  York 

"Buy  Breeders’  Batter  Bred  Chicks” 

D  V  D  J  f'L*  1  dark  red  color. 

K.  1.  Ked  thicks  8irc‘1  by  2,,o-e*k  Male*. 

VO  SUNNYRCRES,  Pastas;;,  R.  1. 

L' (Z W  Spanish,  Red  Caps;  other  breeds;  Muscovy, 
*-*'*'* Buff  Ducks;  Round  Brooder  Houses;  Sup¬ 
plies.  Circular.  BREEDERS’  SUPPll.  Baa  H,  Calltskill,  New  lark 
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Greater  Yields 


through 

Greater  Planting  Accuracy 

John  Deere-Hoover  Potato  Planters  are  fam¬ 
ous  for  the  regularity  and  dependability  with 
which  they  plant.  The  secret  of  their  accuracy 
lies  in  the  Automatic  Seed  Control  which 
maintains  the  proper  amount  of  seed  in  the 
picking  chamber  at  all  times.  There  is  no 
bunching,  no  misses.  General  simplicity  and 
ease  of  operation  also  distinguish  these  planters. 
Planting  is  visible  from  driver’s  seat.  One 
lever  controls  both  the  furrow  openers  and 
disk  coverers.  Covering  disks  quickly  ad¬ 
justable.  Nine  changes  of  dropping  distance 
easily  available. 


JOHN  DEERE-HOOVER 

Visible 


POTATO  PLANTERS 


with  Automatic  Seed  Control 


are  made  in  one-row  or  two-row  sizes  with  or  without 
fertilizer  attachments. 

Each  half  of  the  two-row  machine  works  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  other,  which  enables  the  operator  to  con¬ 
trol  depth  of  planting  to  suit  uneven  conditions  of  the 
ground.  Draft  of  both  machines  is  light,  due  to  large 
wheels,  wide  tires  and  small  amount  of  seed  in  picking 
chamber.  Practically  all-steel  construction — very 
durable. 


The  John  Deere-Hoover  Potato  Cutter  cuts 
either  large  or  small  potatoes  into  the  proper  sizes  for 
perfect  planting.  Thin  steel  knives  held  under  ten¬ 
sion — cut  clean  without  bruising.  Capacity  one  bushel 
every  five  minutes. 


□ 


See  the  accurate,  visible  John 
Deere-Hoover  Planters  and  effi¬ 
cient  Potato  Cutter  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer’s.  Write  for 
literature,  describing  the  full 
line,  including  John  Deere- 
Hoover  Potato  Diggers  which 
deliver  potatoes  clean  and  un¬ 
bruised.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for 
Folder  DP-6  3  7 . 


□ 


.  IOHN«DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


This  Delightful  Classic 


i|T^8gg 

in  attractive  cloth 

pi Tf  i?  ^  i 

m  v 

binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Pj||jg  *  , 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

J 

Rhymes 

'  §§ 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

ET7|p 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

J 

338  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


BroRe  all  Power 
Records  at 
'University  Tests 


In  a  University  test  a  Gehl  cut  19.26  tons  per 
hour  with  only  13.26  horse  power  or  .688  K.P. 
per  ton  cut — elevating  35  feet  and  running 

only  465  R.  P.  M.  —  the  lowest  power  of 
any  cutter  in  the  test.  It  will  do  as  Well 

on  your  own  farm. 

An  all-steel  machine,  unbreakable  steel  fly 

wheel,  built  for  years  of  hard  service.  Requires  mo  man 
at  feed  table.  Faster  work  at  less  cost.  All  sizes,  fly¬ 
wheel  and  cylinder  types.  Dealers  everywhere— 

Write  lor  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

430  S.Water  St., West  Bcnd.Wis. 


Gat 


One 

Man’* 

Time 


3-27 


All  Gears 
Running  in  Oil 


A  Farmer’s 

Natural  Ice  in  City. — At  fish  mar¬ 
kets  and  meat  shops  in  New  York  City 
artificial  ice  is  used  to  the  extent  of  prac¬ 
tically  99  per  cent.  Only  one  per  cent  of 
natural  ice  enters  into  this  city’s  supply. 
Some  fishmongers  of  old-country  origin 
believe  that  natural  ice  melts  more  slowly 
or  that,  for  some  other  reason  which  it  is 
difficult  to  get  out  of  these  people  when 
one  talks  ivith  them,  artificial  ice  is  not 
so  satisfactory  as  the  natural  article  for 
their  purposes.  I  wonder  what  the  facts 
are  on  which  a  prejudice  or  preference 
for  natural  ice  is  based.  Seeing  a  number 
of  apparently  abandoned  icehouses  on  the 
upper  Hudson  River,  one  infers  that 
natural  ice  doesn’t  compete  successfully 
with  the  artificial. 

One  Farmer’s  “Prescription.” — W. 
D.,  Will  Co.,  Ill.,  writes  this:  “My  pre¬ 
scription  for  farmers’  ills  in  this  region 
includes  two  ingredients :  increase  acre 
production,  and  cut  down  overhead  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  limit.  Too  many  farmers 
spend  too  much  money  for  buildings  and 
fences.  If  the  cash  which  they  needlessly 
invest  in  these  improvements  were  spent 
for  fertilizers  and  soil  improvement,  and 
for  better  seed,  whether  of  plants  or  ani¬ 
mals,  most  of  these  men  would  make  a 
good  living  for  themselves  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  some  money  besides,  while  the 
best  ones  as  managers  would  make  good 
net  profits.  Then  they  could  improve  their 
homes,  inside  and  outside,  and  live 
better.” 

In  the  Mid-West  a  common  saying  is 
that  the  largest  cron  of  mortgages  with 
which  farms  are  plastered  is  always 
found  in  regions  where  there  are  the  most 
elaborate  improvements,  and  that  most 
of  the  improvements  are  outside  of  the 
homes. 

Interested  in  Sheep. — B.  F.,  Dutch¬ 
ess  Co..  N.  Yr.,  owns  about  80  acres  on 
which  he  intends  to  carry  a  small  flock 
of  sheep.  His  land  is  stony,  but  where  it 
is  not  excessively  shaded,  chiefly  by  locust 
trees,  grass  grows  well.  He  is  thinning 
out  the  trees.  He  runs  a  resort  in  the 
Summer,  and  desires  to  raise  sheep  in 
order,  first,  to  keep  weeds  and  sprouts 
down  and  the  land  up,  and,  second,  to 
give  him  something  to  do  in  the  Winter. 
His  plan  is  to  produce  both  wool  and 
mutton.  We  have  suggested  that  Dorset 
ewes  bred  to  a  Merino  ram  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  kind  of  stock  which  should  give 
a  profitable  account  of  itself  under  good 
management.  His  early  lambs  could  be 
fattened  for  sale  at  about  Easter  time, 
when,  if  of  good  quality,  they  would  com¬ 
mand  a  special  price.  But  he  will  have 
“bad  luck”  with  sheep  if  he  compels  them 
to  live  on  sprouts,  weeds  and  scant  herb¬ 
age.  Farm  animals  in  hundreds  of  cases 
are  compelled  largely  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  pick  up  their  living  where 
the  picking  is  poor.  Under  this  kind  of 
mistreatment  the  best  purebreds  will  soon 
resemble  scrubs.  No  animal,  plant  or 
tree  is  profitable  where  it  is  neglected  or 
handicapped  by  a  poor  food  supply. 

Secretary  Hyde. — Arthur  M.  Hyde, 
the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
born  and  reared  on  a  farm  in  Missouri, 
served  one  term  as  Governor  of  that 
State,  and  owns  and  operates  three  farms. 
In  recent  years  he  has  practiced  law  in 
Kansas  City,  and  headed  an  insurance 
company.  His  qualifications  for  his  new 
post  are  largely  those  of  a  high-principled, 
thoughtful  business  man  of  much  experi¬ 
ence  and  excellent  character.  Everybody 
will  wish  him  well.  Numerous  organiza¬ 
tions  and  associations  of  farmers,  stock- 
men  and  dairymen  and  some  other  inter¬ 
ests  had  their  own  candidates  for  the 
office.  Mr.  Hoover's  right  to  make  his 
choice  is  conceded  and  unquestioned.  He 
chose  to  appoint  a  man  known  to  be  in 
general  accord  with  his  own  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  farm  relief  problem.  It  is 
noteworthy  here  that  Mr.  Hyde  is.  the 
second  Missourian  to  receive  the  agricul¬ 
tural  portfolio;  Norman  J.  Colman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Colman' s  Rural  U  orld,  was  the 
first.  He  was,  moreover,  the  first  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  in  the  history  of  the 
government,  being  an  appointee  of  Presi¬ 
dent.  Cleveland. 

Business  Remedying  Indicated.  — 
Apparently  President  Hoover  believes 
that  a  remedy  for  agriculture’s  economic 
ills  is  to  be  found  in  applied  big  business 
principles.  It  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
has  studied  his  record  that  lie  is  ambi¬ 
tious  to  give  the  country  a  “business  ad¬ 
ministration."  That  is  the  key  to  his 
policies  as  a  whole.  Maybe  he  knows 
how  the  principles  of  modern  big  business 
can  be  applied  to  the  individually  small 
business  of  farming,  as  farming  is  done 
on  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farms,  without  increasing  the  de¬ 
population  of  rural  communities.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  trained  in  big  business  at¬ 
mospheres  are  fervent  in  their  private 
advocacy  of  “fewer  and  more  efficient 
farmers”  as  the  only  solution  of  the  farm 
problem.  According  to  their  view,  “the 
more  farmers  who  quit  farming,  the.  bet¬ 
ter  for  those  who  are  able  to  keep  going. 
These  Spartan  “friends”  of  farmers  con¬ 
tend  that  “we  have  too  many  farmers;” 
that  “too  many  of  them  are  trying  to 
farm  land  that  never  should  have  been 
plowed,”  and  that  “this  land  should  be 
taken  over  and  reforested  by  the  State 
in  which  it  is  located, 


Opinions 

Candidate  Hoover’s  View. — In  his 
speech  last  Summer  accepting  his  party’s 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Hoo¬ 
ver  said :  “Over  6,000,000  farmers  in 
times  of  surplus  engage  in  destructive 
competition  with  one  another  in  the  sale 
of  their  product,  often  depressing  prices 
below  those  levels  that  could  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  whole  tendency  of  our  civi- 
lizatiou  during  the  last  50  years  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  units  of 
production  in  order  to  secure  lower  costs 
and  a  more  orderly  adjustment  of  the 
flow  of  commodities  to  the  demand.  But 
the  organization  of  agriculture  into  larger 
units  must  not  be  by  enlarged  farms.  The 
farmer  has  shown  he  can  increase  the 
skill  of  his  industry  without  large  opera¬ 
tions.  He  is  today  producing  20  per  cent 
more  than  eight  years  ago  with  about  the 
same  acreage  and  personnel.  Farming  is 
and  must  continue  to  be  an  individual¬ 
istic  business  of  small  units  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ownership.  The  farm  is  more 
than  a  business;  it  is  a  state  of  living. 
We  do  not  wish  it  converted  into  a  mass 
production  machine.  Therefore,  if  the 
farmers’  position  is  to  be  improved  by 
larger  operations  it  must  be  done  not  oil 
the  farm  but  in  the  field  of  distribution. 
Agriculture  has  partially  advanced  in 
this  direction  through  co-operatives  and 
pools.  But  the  traditional  co-operative 
is  not  a  complete  solution.” 

If  the  foregoing  is  the  foundation  of 
principles  on  which  as  President  Mr. 
Hoover  will  work  for  economic  justice  to 
farmers,  he  deserves  the  full  co-operation 
of  both  parties  in  Congress  and  the  ac¬ 
tive  moral  support  of  public  opinion. 

A  Big  Dairy  Enterprise. — What  are 
the  possibilities  of  applying  machinery 
and  business  management  to  dairying  on 
a  large  scale  close  to  large  markets?  Re¬ 
cently  I  saw  a  plant  that  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  20  years.  It 
was  unprofitable  a  long  time  before  it 
began  to  pay  dividends.  About  1,500 
cows  are  in  milk.  They  are  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  pure¬ 
breds  mostly.  One  will  seldom  see  so 
many  healthy,  happy,  big  cows  in  one 
herd.  A  battery  of  covered,  wooden  silos, 
each  holding  300  to  500  tons  of  silage, 
.grown  on  the  farm,  are  located  where 
their  contents  can  be  quickly  removed 
and  transported  by  carriers  to  the  clean, 
well-ventilated,  concrete-floored  cow  barns, 
each  tenanted  by  50  cows — 25  on  each 
side.  Individual  drinking  cups  are  used 
in  most  modern  dairy  cattle  barns. 
Here  the  trough  is  more  economical,  and 
though  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  from  a 
sanitary  viewpoint,  the  rigid  daily  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  cows  is  supposed  to  discover 
and  remove  any  cow  that  might  contami¬ 
nate  the  water  in  the  trough  and  thus 
spread  disease.  Most  of  the  legume  hay 
fed  to  the  cows  is  obtained  from  selected 
sources  in  the  West,  only  about  1,000 
tons  being  grown  on  the  farm.  A  man, 
in  the  business  for  himself,  is  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  manager  to  haul  away  all 
manures  every  day.  He  has  done  well 
in  this  occupation,  which  takes  all  of 
his  time.  The  employes  at  the  farm  num¬ 
ber  more  than  300  young  men,  clean, 
alert  and  well-fed,  and  keenly  interested 
in  their  work ;  all  undergo  periodical 
medical  examination.  The  entire  rear 
half  of  each  cow,  including  the  udder  and 
tail,  is  kept  close-clipped.  The  tail,  ud¬ 
der  and  teats  are  washed  before  each 
milking. 

Expensive  Sanitation. — In  order  to 
produce  certified  milk  that  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  city  health  departments, 
this  dairy  farm  pays  out  an  enormous 
sum  annually  for  veterinary  services, 
labor  and  sanitary  equipment.  One  of  the 
cowmen  said :  “It  also  suffers  the  loss  of 
many  of  its  best  cows,  condemned  by  the 
tuberculin  test.  Autopsies  upon  several 
head  killed  a  few  months  ago  showed 
that  none  of  them  was  tubercular.” 
Eighteen  thousand  quarts  of  whole  milk 
are  bottled  daily  at  the  plant.  City  con¬ 
sumers  pay  30c  a  quart  for  it.  The 
producer  gets  so  much  less  than  that  sum 
for  it  and  pays  out  so  much  money  to 
produce  it,  under  the  conditions  that  are 
imposed  on  him,  that  big  business  is  done 
at  an  unjustly  small  profit.  He  is  sorry 
that  the  high  expense  involved  in.  pro¬ 
ducing  this  good  milk  places  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  millions  of  poor  children. 
Some  of  the  replacement  cows  are  raised 
in  a  Southern  State  for  the  farm;  the 
others  are  personally  selected  in  many 
States,  chiefly  in  the  Northwest.  Twenty 
exceptionally  good  purebred  bulls  of  three 
dairy  breeds  are  kept  on  the  farm.  Most 
of  the  calves  dropped  are  sold  as  veal. 
A  large  quantity  of  acidophilus  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold.  Many  drugstores  retail 
this  or  a  similar  health  drink.  It  is  a 
thick,  sour  beverage,  like  buttermilk,  said 
to  possess  therapeutic  value  in  correct¬ 
ing  certain  intestinal  disorders.  Bac¬ 
teria  that  are  classified  as  friends  of 
man  produce  the  special  type  of  acidity 
of  this  substance.  A  gallon  of  culture  is 
added  to  a  given  quantity  of  milk,  and 
the  bacteria  at  once  begin  to  work, 
“Working  for  nothing  and  paying  for  the 
privilege,”  as  Dean  Davenport  used  to 
tell  us.  Every  minute  of  my  stay  at  this 
establishment  was  interesting.  A  thought 
that  occurred  to  me  afterwards  is  that 
if  sanitary  science,  embodied  in  laws,  de¬ 
mands  plants  like  this  one,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  cows  that  are  sufficiently 
healthy  and  efficient  to  make  a  profit. 

D.  C.  W. 
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QUISENBERRY  QUALITY 
Growing  Mash  •  tells  its  own 
story  of  quality — results  are 
apparent  even  to  the  untrained 
eye.  Husky,  robust  birds,  full 
feathered,  well  fleshed  and  rich 
blooded,  are  the  inevitable 
results  of  this  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  feed. 


GROWING  MASH 

Order  today  from  your  dealer.  Write 
us  for  “Crows  &  Cackles"  and  other 
valuable  free  literature. 


QUISENBERRY  FEED  MEG.  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  '  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Only  $4.96,  Complete 

y?P  can  Make  a  better  brooder  than 
JIlar  ®*mill~ny*  fools  needed  but  saw  and  ham- 
T  '  t])e  materials,  including  heater,  cost $4.96. 
son  2.  JfOU  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
Broo<W1Sw°r.mak‘ui:  h-  together  with  a  Putnam 
Putnam  ue;,t1r'  *?Tr  All  postpaid.  The 

and  6urn?1jn>dwr  Heat?r  holds  1  quart  of  oil 
bi  o  Jlt  n,,,10.  wUhout  attention.  Try  the 

brooder  vmi  tnd  **  y?u  <ion’t  say  it’s  the  best 
days  ain/oM-  !!ver  usecl-  return  the  Heater  in  30 
P  ease  eiA6*™001  .mo.ney  bi4Ck.  When  ordering 

fre^lo^fetf^ou^^eirr-  Se“d 

1.  PUTNAM  Route  364-B 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


The  Natural  Minerals 


Are  Easily  Assimilated 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  minerals 
in  their  natural  state,  as  the  Phosphorus, 
Calcium,  Iron,  Sulphur  and  Iodine,  etc., 
of  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL  are  much 
more  easily  digested  by  the  animal  body 
than  those  artificially  added  to  the  ration. 

i  he  animal  grows  faster,  has  better  bones, 
gives  better  milk,  eggs  and  meat. 

Write  us  for  free  sample  and  booklet, 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine 
and  Cattle.” 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-116-M  S.  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Sold  *1 
Ebug  Stores 

E.  SUW%i\*er?orl<*^^f°T 
a.  WeALS,  Chemut  JERSEY  ( 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  N.  Y.  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  There 
are  100  pens  each  containing  10  birds. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Feb¬ 
ruary  20  : 

The  success  of  a  whole  year’s  business 
on  the  poultry  farm  often  depends  upon 
success  in  brooding  chicks.  The  most 
critical  period  in  a  chick’s  life  is  the  first 
few  days  in  the  brooder  house.  No  single 
factor  in  chick  management  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  heat  control.  No  condition 
is  so  quickly  reflected  in  stunted,  un¬ 
thrifty  chicks,  as  improper  temperature. 
With  the  recent  tendency  toward  larger 
pens  and  larger  flocks,  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  suitable  heat  is  increasingly 
evident. 

Proper  temperature  protects  health  and 
promotes  uniform  growth  of  chicks.  Un¬ 
comfortable  chicks  refuse  to  eat,  and  un¬ 
healthy  chicks  fail  to  digest  properly 
what  they  do  eat.  The  poultryman  s 
task  is  to  keep  appetite  and  digestion  al¬ 
ways  “up  to  par.” 

We  recommend,  for  the  first  week,  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  9o  degrees, 
one  inch  above  the  floor,  at  the  edge  ot 
the  hover.  The  poultryman  with  little 
or  no  experience  in  brooding,  should  use 
a  thermometer  to  check  temperature  con¬ 
ditions. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  care  for  more 
than  300  chicks  under  one  of  the  smaller 
eoal-burning  stoves,  (up  to  50-in.  hover) 
this  temperature  may  well  be  increased 
to  100  degrees,  providing  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  floor  space  for  chicks  to  spread  out. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  teach  chicks  where 
to  go  for  warmth.  This  is  best  done  by 
confining  them  for  two  or  three  nights 
within  a  circle  of  ineh-mesh  Avire,  about 
18  inches  outside  the  ho\rer  rim.  After 
this,  they  may  ha\re  the  run  of  the  house, 
and  will  choose  the  heat  zone  they  prefer. 

Do  not  try  to  keep  the.  entire  pen 
warm.  Ideal  brooding  conditions  are  pro- 
vided  by  a  hot  stove  in  a  cool  room.  A 
Avide  range  of  temperature,  with  ample 
heat  near  the  stove,  encourages  exercise, 
and  benefits  the  chicks.  Open  -windows 
in  the  front  of  the  house  admit  direct 
sunlight,  and  improATe  ventilation,  keep¬ 
ing  the  litter  dry  and  the  air  fresh. 
Chicks  raised  under  such  conditions  eat 
more,  feather  better,  develop  more  uni¬ 
formly,  and  harden  off  Avitli  less  trouble. 

Hover  temperature  may  be  reduced 
about  five  degrees  a  Aveek.  If  chicks  are 
permitted  out  doors,  on  the  ground  or 
on  a  platform,  it  will  be  safer  to  con¬ 
fine  them  near  the  entrance  until  they 
have  learned  how  to  get  into  the  house. 

It  is  Avell  to  A'isit  the  brooder  house  at 
least  once  during  the  evening  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  chicks  are  comfortable. 

The  use  of  dim  lights  all  night  in  the 
brooder  house,  helps  prevent  croAvding 
and  permits  chicks  to  eat  and  drink  when¬ 
ever  they  desire. — Locke  James,  Instruc¬ 
tor.  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  16th  Aveek  of  the.  seventh 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  .laid 
a  total  of  2,743  eggs  or  39.2  per  cent. 
The  present  contest  is  now  3,949  eggs 
ahead  of  the  production  of  the  last  eon- 
test  up  to  the  end  of  the  16th  week.  The 
pullets  have  laid  a  total  of  31,762  eggs 
since  November  1,  1928. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns  :  Claraben  Court  Farm,  55 ;  Dr. 
L.  E.  Heasley,  48 ;  Sunnyside  Poultry 
Farm,  47 ;  White  Plymouth  Rocks :  E. 
A.  Hirt ;  White  Leghorns :  Scheiwe  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  44 ;  Grandview  Poultry  Farm, 
44 ;  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  44. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns. — Codner’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  660;  Barnes  Hollywood  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  605 ;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry 
Farm,  591;  George  Dick,  590;  Valley 
Farm,  584 ;  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm,  563 ; 
Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm.  527. 

R.  I.  Reds.— Perley  N.  Hibbard.  529; 
Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  520 ;  Charleseote 
Farm,  467 ;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  328. 

Australorps. — Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm,  216. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chiek- 
eries,  Inc.,  428;  R.  C.  Cobh,  Old  Pick¬ 
ard  Farm,  368 ;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm, 
346. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
417 ;  C.  M.  Christian,  240. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant ; 
White,  50e ;  broAvn,  53c ;  medium,  45c ; 
pullets,  38c. 


Notes  on  Long  Island  Ducks 

Important  developments  affecting  the 
duck  growing  industry  on  Long  Island 
promises  to  have  a  marked  influence  on 
the  sale  of  duck  feathers,  a  by-product  of 
considerable  value.  Heretofore  this  com¬ 
modity  has  been  sold  to  agents  but  now 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  build  a 
plant  or  factory  for  drying,  packing  and 
marketing  the  product  direct  from  the 
section  where  the  ducks  are  grown. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  Avas  held 
recently  when  groAvers  and  feather  buy¬ 
ers  from  New  York  City  met  and  or¬ 
ganized  into  a  company  known  as  the 
Feather  Sales  Agency  of  Long  Island,  to 
build  a  plant  at  Speonk,  which  it  is  said 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000. 
They  have  an  option  on  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  north  of  Speonk  station,  and  as  soon 


Breed  to  Lay? 
or  Feed  to  Lay? 


Grow  Your  Chicks 
into  Big,  Strong, 
Ready  -  to  -  Work 
Pullets  on  Oatmeal 
Mashes  Prepared 
by  The  Quaker 
Oats  Company 


OATMEAL,  626  EGGS;  CORNMEAL,  72 
In  a  test  conducted  at  Liberty  Villa  Farm, 
fifty  pullets  raised  on  oatmeal  feeds  pro¬ 
duced  626  eggs  in  their  first  28  days  of  egg 
record.  Fifty  pullets  raised  on  the  same 
rations — except  for  the  substitution  of 
cornmeal  for  oatmeal— produced  72  eggs 
in  the  same  period.  Oatmeal  builds  pullets 
of  the  laying  type;  well-developed,  healthy 
birds  that  Avant  to  work. 


Give  your  baby  chicks  a  chance 
to  show  what  they  can  be!  Give 
them  an  oatmeal  career. 

Start  them  on  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter,  the  scientifically  pre¬ 
pared  balanced  ration  with  a  base 
of  pure,  fresh  oatmeal. 

This  famous  ration  builds  healthy, 
well-formed,  ready-to-work  pullets 
and  choice,  heavy  market  birds. 
The  cod  liver  oil  it  contains  is  potent 
and  dependable.  You  get  strong, 
large  frames. 

It  contains  cod  liver  meal ,  too,  and 
this  substance  helps  to  eliminate 
chick  sickness,  to  enable  the  birds 
to  gqt  more  nourishment  from  their 
feed,  and  to  huild  vigorous,  healthy 
organs. 

With  all  of  its  advantages — its  abil¬ 
ity  to  keep  chicks  alive,  eager  to 
eat  and  exercise — Quaker  Ful-O- 
Pep  Chick  Starter  is  economical 
because  it  goes  farther,  and  does 
more. 

It  is  easy  to  use,  too;  place  it  before 


the  chicks  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
blue -and- white  striped  sack.  No 
bother,  less  work,  and  certainty  that 
your  feeding  is  going  to  produce 
profitable  results. 

Give  your  baby  chicks  Quaker  Ful- 
O-Pep  Chick  Starter;  later,  Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash.  Follow 
the  Ful-O-Pep  method  and  you’ll 
improve  your  stock  at  the  same  time 
you  increase  your  profit  and  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

At  every  mouthful  of  this  thoroughly 
mixed  dry  mash  the  chick  gets 
"something  of  everything.”  No 
picking  apart,  no  waste,  no  residue. 

It  contains  molasses  for  prevention 
of  coccidiosis;  also,  valuable  pro¬ 
teins,  minerals,  grains — in  correct 
proportions  as  determined  by  sci¬ 
entific  research  and  experiment. 

Near  you  is  a  Quaker  Dealer  who 
will  be  glad  to  fill  your  require¬ 
ments.  He  has  this  fresh,  pure  line 
of  feeds  waiting  for  you.  If  you 
don’t  know  your  Quaker  Dealer 
write  direct. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK  STARTER 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY^^U^RER  FEEDS  IN  S 


TRIPED  SACKS 


444 


March  16,  1929 


n  A  DV  rUIP^C  Order  .Direct  from  ThU 
DAD  I  LrllLfiJ  Ad  and  8ave  Time 


Free  Range  Bred 

White  and  llrown  fjeghorns 
Ancona*  and  Hlk.  Leghorns 
White  and  Barred  liorln  • 
Rhode  Island  Beds  •  ■  • 
lleary  Mixed  Broilers  -  - 
Light  Mixed  Broilers  - 


25  60  100  500  1000 

$3.25  $6.26  $12.00  $58.75  $115 
8.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

8.76  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

8.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  185 

8.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

2.26  4.26  8.00  88.75  76 


Fuu'count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  Prclil  UL8H  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicki.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna, _ 

Chicks  C.  O.  D.  9c 

100  Rock*  or  Red,  $14.00  Leghorns.  $12.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  Light,  $9.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Box  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  600  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  fi?!J 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns....  12.00  67. oO  110 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  . ..  J4  00  67,50  ..o'?,?, 

Light  Mixed .  $9  00  Heavy  Mixed..  $12.00 

For  March  and  April.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New 
circular  free,  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 
CLEAR  SPUING  HATCHERY 
Y.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville.  P*. 


J  AS.  E.  ULS1I 


I  Til  QU’QW.  WYAND0TTES, 
U|L.On  *3  w  ROCKS  AND 
SUPERIOR  barred  5R0CKS 

______  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 

Ij  I  C  If  C  count  on  1000  lots.  100* 


—  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


n  A  nU  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12,00  per  100 

KAKY  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  11.00  per  100 

UnUI  Barred  Rocks  .  14.00  per  100 

ruirire  8.  C.  lteds .  B  OO  per  loo 

UlllLIVj  Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  per  100 

V.11VU  Light  Mixed .  ».00  per  100 

500  lots  V2c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  :<d  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Penna 


Tancred  Strain  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
8.  0.  Brown  Leghorns . 


25 

50 

100 

$8.50 

$6.50 

$12  00 

8.50 

6,60 

12.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

fi.50 

5.00 

0.00 

8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Mixed  or  Broilers . 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  All  heavy  laying, 
free  range  flocks.  Free  price  list  and  circular. 

COCOLAMU8  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolainus,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS.  REDS  and 
LEGHORNS 

Special  Price  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.I>.  Scott  Rox  68  Harrington,  I»el. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  so  ioo 

Barred  Rocks .  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.60  14.00 

8.  0.  W.  Leghorns .  8.60  6.50  18.00 

Heavv  Mixed .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

600  lots  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


CHICKS,  9c 


HEALTHY,  FREE 
RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  •  Leghorns  -  Mixed 

Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  SO.  Miller.town,  Pa. 


CLASS  A  CHICKS 

At  Biic  up.  Several  varieties.  No  money 
down.  Pay  10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D. 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free, 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2  R  Zooland,  Mloh. 


VAI  I  F"Y  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $12  per  100 

\7ixr\xy  B.  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds.....  14  per  100 

_  ,  c  Heavy  Mixed .  1  2  per  100 

CHICKS  Light  Mixed .  O  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzcllcr,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

MOST  POPULAR 
BREEDS 

Our  eleventh  year  in  business.  Send  for  our  prices  and 
special  offer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Del. 

Purebred,  blood  tested, 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c; 
RockR,  Reds,  14c;  Wy¬ 
andottes.  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 5c;  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100*  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

Aiiolitxr  rhiolrc  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns,  $11.00  per  100 
tlliailiy  U11CKS  8.  C.  Barred  Hocks,  13.00  per  100 
Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100.  Heavy,  $1 1.00  per  100.  Special 
prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free.  E0GAR  C.  LEISTER,  R.  0..  McAlisterville,  P>. 

III  /•>  I M  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12.00. 

100.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds, 
$18.00-100.  White  Hocks,  $14.00-100.  Mixed,  $10.00-100- 
Special  price  on  larger  orders.  Circular  free.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  JACOB  NEIM0H0,  Box  ?.  McAlisterville,  P». 

PENNA.  STATE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-Wyckoff  Strains.  The 
Best.  Catalog  describing  our  300- egg  stock,  Re¬ 
cords,  Pedigreeing,  R.  O.  P.  Entries.  RIDGEWAY 
POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A.  Campbell.  Jamestown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— White,  nuff  PUirVC 

Columbia  nnd  llttrred  Rook  w  ■■  I  V/IVO 

Also  White  Wyandotte  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  Chicks 
Order  at  once.  MURRAY'S  POULTRY  FARM  and 
HATCHERY,  R  2,  Newark,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CHICKS 


/1i  •  _  I  _  _  Special  prices  on  500  and  1000 
I  .ni(*KS  lots.  100*  live  arrival  gnar- 
'''***'■'*  **  anteed.  Write  for  price  list. 

ElOGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romlg,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  I’a. 


Baby 


WWW  w  T  1  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
■  9-1  1 1  flocks.  Barred  Rocks.  14c;  R.  I. 

VyaAlV>Xl.ky  Reds,  t4»;  Heavy  Mixed.  10c.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
paid.  11.  W.  AM  ICY  -  -  Cocalamus,  Penna. 


Barred  Rocks .  1  3o. 

Heavy  Mixed .  11c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
livo  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Bearer  Spring*,  Penna. 


Quality  Chicks 


C  PULLETS  from  Barron’s  White  Leghorns. 
L-HILIyO  Imported  anually  fromuBarron  England. 
Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free. 

Bishop’s  Poultry  Farm,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

White  Leghorns,  10c;  Barred  Rocks, 
yuailiy  ONICKS  Reds,  White Wyandottes.Black  Min¬ 
orcas,  12e;  Buff  Rocks.  Hamburgs.  14e;  Heavy  Mixed.  11c; 
Light  Mixed,  9o.  PLUM  CREEK  P0ULTR1  FARM,  Sunbury,  Penni. 


Tancred  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  t  for  100; 
LsIIICkS  sso  for  500.  Barred  Rocks,  $12  for  100; 
$55  tor  500.  100*  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

rwwwnwm  Beaver’S  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
I  1 — I  1 1  K  V  Barron  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
V^a  AAA^lmU  from  my  own  flock,  1  2c.  100*  live  ar¬ 
rival.  Circular.  F.  b.  RFAYER  -  MoAlUtorvillo.  Penna. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News"  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  I.,N.  Y. 


I9* 

LIVELY 

BABY 

CHICKS 


Mt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

as  the  title  search  has  been  completed 
construction  work  will  be  started. 


You 


Yes 
Sir ! 

Lively  Baby  Chicks 
. . .  and  so  easy  to 
get  them.  KL&r* 


Get  the 
Chicks— We 

^AdvertUingj^l^l 

% 


?  Better  get  your 
*  ett#  •  pencil  and  send 
for  this  4-color,  beautifully 
illustrated  oatalog  dow— 
also  advertising  slips  for 
your  Baby  Chicks.  Only 
a  limited  number  so  you 
should  write  now  ....  thll 
very  minute 

This  catalog,  the  prettisst 
and  most  elaborate  we  have 
ever  seen,  gives  you  some 
new,  cashable  ideas  on  rais¬ 
ing  pure  bred  poultry— 
actually  shows  you  how  to 
B-t-r-e-t-c-h  poultry  profits— 
complete  history  of  17  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds — famous 
strains — Shall  we  mall  your 
copy  tomorrow— and  lend 
your  Chloka  In  4  week 
or  twof 

ADDRESS  BOX  H 


tfsinff  in  rour  community  for 
us  And  vr*  will  ship  !  you 
■•mo  of  the  finest  babyjchlcks 
yon  «ror  b«w.  Lorre,  .peppy 
•nd  fluffy.  Leghorn s,  Anconas, 
Rocks,  Beds,  Minorcas,  Wyan- 
4otte«,  Orpine  tom  and 
•holce 
advantage 
or  and  you 
must  hurry  before  the 
advertising  has  been 
finished  In  your  com- 
mo  o  It  y  —  You  can't 
afford  to  wait— 
You  Must  ist  at 
oncal 


GLASER  HATCHERIES  -M'COMB  UCPUC-  OHIO 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12-00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Gianti,  Black 
Minorcas.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  State  University  in¬ 
spection.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Agsociation. 


Can  your  flock  show 
Profits  like  these? 1  0,118  of,s’  Mand*5 


“How  Wo  Made  Poultry 
poultry  men,  also  “The 
Story  of  the  800-Egg  Hen.’> 

Both  FREE- Write  Today , 

Leghorn*— Rocks 
Reds—  Wyandottes 

REAM-STRAIN 
CHICKS-EGGS 

B-wks.-old  Pullet*  and  Cockerels  at 
special  prices-write  lor  price  list! 
PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
"  Lancaster,  Pa. 


per  hen  described  in 
Profits,”  by  practical 

Mail 

.  Profitable 
A  Paultry 
Keswn 


Linesville  GOLD 
MEDAL  CHICKS 


still  on  top.  After 
winning  STATE 
GOLD  MEDAL 
they  are  win¬ 
ning  cash  for 
others.  You 
can  WIN 
with  Our 


STURDY 

CHICKS 


Write 

today 


A' . 

f°rFREB 
.VV/  BOOKLET 
anc*  Pr^ces 
ig  also  FREE 
BOOK  on 
V  7  BROODING. 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorn  Chix 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Having  long,  deep  rectangular  bodies,  the  kind  the 
commercial  egg  farmer  wants.  For  the  past  3  years 
three-fourth  of  our  chicks  were  purchased  by  these 
men,  they  know  a  good  hen  when  they  see  her.  Write 
us  for  our  literature,  it  is  free. 

/73  PRICES:  $12.00  per  100,  $57.50- 
500.  $110— 1000. 

m3  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

CHIX  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain....  $12.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks— Wm.  Nace’s  Select .  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 

He  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2c. 
60  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  100*  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


S.  C.W.  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks -IU.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and 
booklet,  describing  our 
farm,  stock,  etc.  Our 
Tancred  Strain  Leghorns 
are  as  good  as  the  best. 
Eighteen  years  in  thechick 
and  chicken  business. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  R.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeanttville,  N.  J. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  Nevr- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York 


There  are  now  79  duck  raisers  who 
have  agreed  to  dispose  of  feathers 
through  this  new  agency,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  there  will  be  more  to  join  the  new 
enterprise.  These  growers  are  members 
of  both  the  Long  Island  Duck  Growers, 
Inc.,  and  the  Suffolk  County  Duck 
Growers’  Association,  two  groups  of 
duck  raisers  who  have  organized  to  mar¬ 
ket  their  products  co-operatively.  To  the 
average  person  the  value  of  duck  feathers 
as  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  is  lost 
sight  of  mostly  because  they  have  not 
been  dealt  with  in  a  commercial  way  by 
the  farms  here,  mostly  selling  for  what 
the  owners  could  get.  The  need  of  get¬ 
ting  together  on  this  proposition  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  production  is  increasing 
each  year  as  shown  by  about  4,000,000 
ducks  grown  annually  in  the  territory 
between  the  Moriches,  Eastport,  Speonk 
and  Riverhead.  Figuring  one  pound  of 
feathers  to  eight  birds,  something  like  a 
half  million  pounds  of  feathers  are  pro¬ 
duced  yearly,  an  amount  that  should 
make  business  for  a  factory  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  and  equipped  for  the  work. 

Like  the  general  farmer  or  trucker  the 
duck  raisers  are  beginning  the  season 
with  hopes  of  making  up  some  of  last 
year’s  losses.  To  be  sure  some  growers 
came  through  the  year  with  a  profit  in 
spite  of  unsatisfactory  prices,  the  same 
as  farmers  or  anyone  else  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  due  to  mass  production  and  small 
margins,  cutting  down  overhead  wher¬ 
ever  possible  and  buying  grain  in  large 
quantities  which  helped  considerably. 
Ducks  were  shipped  alive  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  picking, 
icing  and  barreling.  Thousands  of  crated 
ducks  were  trucked  to  market  each  week, 
depending  on  the  demand  which  was 
greater  during  Jewish  holidays. 

At  this  writing,  February  25,  the 
farms,  depending  on  size  and  equipment, 
have  from  10,000  to  15,000  ducks  hatched 
and  growing  to  marketable  size  for  the 
Spring  market.  The  Winter  market  is 
being  supplied  with  live  ducks  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  since  in  years  past  it  has 
paid  to  enlarge  buildings  and  equip  them 
like  big  hothouses,  giving  the  young  ducks 
every  advantage  of  artificial  conditions 
to  grow  and  develop  into  five-pound 
weights,  the  same  as  are  finished  off  in 
outdoor  pens  later  in  the  season.  Last 
week  shipments  of  15,000  were  made  from 
Eastport,  together  with  consignments 
from  other  sections  on  Long  Island  where 
Winter  ducks  are  grown  and  shipped  in 
by  truck.  Motor  transportation  is  the 
rule  now,  few  if  any  going  in  by  rail. 
Even  eggs  are  handled  this  way,  a  big 
truck  picking  up  a  load  of  cases  every 
Thursday  from  the  poultry  farms  that 
sell  wholesale  in  the  New  York  markets. 
Empties  are  left  when  needed  and  the 
whole  operation  is  carried  on  much  more 
efficiently  than  in  the  old  days,  saving 
several  handlings,  with  the  loss  from 
breakage  considerably  less. 

One  duck  farm  visited  by  fire  a  few 
nights  ago  resulted  in  a  loss  of  5,000 
young  ducks  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
three  weeks.  Quite  a  loss  to  the  owner. 
Some  were  burned  outright  and  others 
smothered  by  smoke.  Country  folks  are 
not  different  from  town  dwellers  in  their 
curiosity  to  see  what  is  going  on  when 
the  fire  whistle  blows,  and  rush  pell-mell 
with  cars  and  afoot  until  the  farm  was 
overrun  with  sensation-seekers  looking 
for  a  thrill.  Fire  departments  in  the 
country,  if  there  is  a  chance  at  all,  do 
good  work  saving  buildings,  sometimes 
with  chemicals  and  again  with  water, 
using  pumpers  wherever  possible.  At  the 
duck  farm  mentioned  hose  was  run  to  a 
creek  nearby  and  thus  the  firemen  were 
able  to  save  connecting  buildings.  Many 
of  the  farms  now  are  equipped  with 
chemical  tanks  hung  at  convenient  points 
ia  buildings,  good  for  a  blaze  just  started 
but  of  little  use  when  of  much  volume. 
Apparently  most  fires  start  from  stoves 
or  furnaces  becoming  overheated,  or  de¬ 
fective  chimneys.  One  poultryman  lost 
his  home  recently,  thought  to  have  been 
from  one  of  these  causes.  Closing  the 
house  for  a  half  hour  to  take  his  boy  to 
school,  he  returned  to  find  his  hard-earned 
possessions  in  flames  that  could  not  be 
extinguished.  Isolated  as  he  was,  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  the 
firemen,  when  they  finally  arrived,  were 
too  late  to  save  the  place  and  it  burned 
to  the  ground.  W.  B.  tuthill. 


■V^iieLe^ 

BRED  IN  COLD 
NEW  ENGLAND 

Lord  Farms  Breeders  are  never  cod¬ 
dled.  They  come  through  our  cold 
New  England  winters  with  vigor  un¬ 
impaired.  That  is  one  reason  why  Lord 
Farms  Chicks  are  easy  to  raise.  An¬ 
other  reason,  is  our  system  of  pedi¬ 
greeing  which  eliminates  weak  strains. 
Lord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  pay  you  better  than  any 
others. 

Our  1929  Year  Book  contains  more 
common  sense,  practical  money  mak¬ 
ing  information  than  many  books  sell¬ 
ing  for  a  dollar.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 
Write  today. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street 
METHUEN.  MASS. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS 

Please  write  for  circular  before  buying  chicks.  I  ha7* 
quality  chicks,  Blue  Hen  hatched  as  low  as  8c. 

LAYWELL  FARM 

Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  State  Supervised  Breeders.  B.  W.  D.  Tested 

250-egg  blood  in  our  matings.  This  stock  will  give  you  a 
high  producing  flock  of  pullets  next  fall  when  eggs  nn 
high.  Also  Quality  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 
Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks,  Started  Chicks,  10-12- 
week-old  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  Our  prices  are  low  for 
the  quality  we  offer.  Write  for  free  interesting  catalug 
which  gives  all  facts. 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  COD! 


Sena  no  money,  Inst  mail  your  order.  We  ehlo 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Prices  on —  25  50  iOO 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  K.  I.  Beds .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  906,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

March  and  April  Chicks  as  Low  as  9c 

8.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  STRAIN  REDS 
8.  c.  ROCKS  8.  C.  W.  L.  TANCRED  and 

HEAVY  MIXED— LIGHT  MIXED  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
100*  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Pro*. 

United  Phone  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

100  500  100$ 

BARRED  ROCK8 .  $14.00  $67.50  $180 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS .  12.00  67.50  110 

LIGHT  MIXED .  10.00  60.00  - 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  11.00  58.50  - 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  the  very  best 
egg  record  producing  flocks  and  guaranteed  100*  live 
arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMU8,  PA. 


LPtNCRSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  ,  poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatcheri)  Rt.20  Lancaster.  O 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  100$ 

Wh.  Wyandottes _  $4.50  $8.50  $16  00  $77  50  $154 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4. 00  7.50  14.00  67.50  13* 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3  50  6-50  12.00  57-50  11$ 

Heavy  Mixed .  3-50  6.50  12.00  57-50  114 

Light  Mixed  .  2-75  5.00  9.00  42-00  .  84 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100*  arrival 
Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  Box  75,  Kiehfield,  Penna. 

for  March  and  April  Delivery 
100*  live  arrival  guaranteed 
25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $3. 50  $6.00  $12. 00  $57.00  $11$ 

Barred  Rox .  4  00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 

Light  Mixed . 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166.  Richfield,  Penna 


Baby  Chicks 


4-00 

7.50 

14-00 

67.50 

134 

4.00 

750 

14. 00 

67-50 

13S 

4.50 

8-50 

16-00 

75  00 

"8« 

3.00 

500 

900 

42  50 

350 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

11* 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.75  $5.50  $10.00  $*9  00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  8.50  7.00  13.00  64  OO 

Heavy  Broilers .  8.25  6.50  12.00  59.00 

Light  Broilers .  2.75  4.60  8.00  89.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100*  delivery.  Post 
age  paid.  Hogan  tested  flocks.  19  years  in  business. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Iekesburg,  f» 

quality 

CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns. 
Good,  strong,  livable  chicks,  true  to  breed,  which 
develop  into  profitable  birds.  Get  our  low  price 
and  catalog.  Hatch  all  year. 

UEIlHSTEIt’S  POULTRY  FARM 
(Formerly  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm) 

Rox  88  McClure,  Penn*. 


HERBSTER’S 


CHIX 


Wyckoff  and  Tancred 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

100*  prepaid,  sate  delivery  guaranteea. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  r* 

DELAWARE  CERTIFIED 

/^•Hanri^mates  from 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  ma 
200-egg  dams.  Also  price  list  on  Barred  Ko 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEAFORi,  Dt. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  451. 


vnp  S4LE _ One  or  more  acres  best  garden  land 

bordering  tide  water  river  at  rear  and  road  in 
,  i  fuiie  from  Boston  Post  road ;  $2o0  per 
^re.  ’  CARL  SONNICHSEN,  East  River.  Conn. 

ioR  SALE — Large  grove  on  tide  water  river, 

‘  unstable  for  a  boys’  or  girls’  camp,  or  de¬ 
velopment:  about  30  acres;  price  $5,000.  CARL 
,SO.N X ICHS EX,  East  River,  Conn. _ 

\ \XED  Farm,  40-90  acres,  near  Flemington, 

\  T  main  or  stone  road;  house  and  build- 
,  ‘  'in  'eood  condition;  state  price,  full  details; 
no  agents.  ADVERTISER  5582,  care  Rural  New- 

yorker.  


FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  country  home,  all  im¬ 

provements,  with  two  adjoining  houses,  of 
hich  rent  comes  in;  beautiful  view  Hudson 
River  and  Catskill  Mountains;  all  kind  of  fruit; 
enrage  for  two  cars,  about  two  acres  lawns  and 
vegetable  land;  two  chicken  houses;  five  min¬ 
utes  from  village;  near  State  road;  $9,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Irrigated  produce  or  flower  farm; 

modern  house,  garage,  poultry  house;  $2,200 
down,  balance  to  suit.  BOX  384,  Vineland, 

N.  J.  


65  ACRES,  all  tillable,  10-room  house,  barn, 

chicken  houses,  furniture,  tools;  good  farm¬ 
ing  section,  local  and  city  market.  B.  RIEBER, 

Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  rent  or  exchange  for  town  property, 
poultry  farm  between  Morristown  and  Dover, 
X.  J.,  established  business,  all  kinds  fruit;  10 
minutes  from  town  and  school.  B.  WILLIAMS, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  135,  Dover,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 55-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  one 
mile  from  Wolcott,  N.  Y. ;  10  acres  apples, 
pears  and  smaller  fruits;  on  macadam  road; 
low  price,  easy  terms;  immediate  possession. 
1*  C.  CASE,  972  AValnut  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


t-ROOM  bungalow,  all  improvements,  near  sta¬ 
tion;  $4,750,  $1,750  cash.  A.  OTTIXGER, 

134-35  174th  St.,  Springfield,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


10R  SALE — 75-acre  farm,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.; 

pleasantly  situated;  photo;  price  $1,700. 
FITZGERALD,  6  Spencer  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Xursery  and  dairy  farm,  190  acres, 
50  acres  devoted  to  about  12,000  evergreen 
trees,  large  house,  large  barn,  equipped  for 
modern  dairy;  price  $12,500;  near  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  Enquire  LEONARD  VANDERBECK,  R. 
F.  D.  2,  Box  39,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Good  farm,  90  acres,  close  town, 
paved  road,  fair  buildings,  $100.  EDWIN 
ER1CKERT,  Delmar,  Del. 


ONE  of  the  best  dairy  and  grain  farms  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  extra  good  location; 
60  miles  New  York  City;  splendid  for  develop¬ 
ment  proposition  or  country  home;  buildings 
first-class  condition;  address  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  on  Eastern  Shore,  Franklin  City, 
Va.,  4-acre  poultry  farm;  3  minutes’  walk  to 
churches,  stores,  schools,  post  office,  railroad 
station;  8-room  bungalow,  electric  lights,  ga¬ 
rage,  poultry  house,  barn,  1,200  hens;  oysters, 
dams,  crabs,  fishing,  wild  duck  gunning;  price 
$2,500.  BOX  32,  Greenbackville,  Va. 

WANTED — Small  farm  on  State  or  improved 
road  near  school  with  or  without  buildings; 
$500  cash  down.  CLINTON  OAKLEY,  158  Clin¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MILFORD,  Pa.,  70  acres;  excellent  location, 
State  road  and  river  frontage;  7-room  house, 
barn,  poultry  plant;  suitable  for  golf.  Write 
J.AORA  DETRICK,  Milford,  Pa. 


WANTED — House  and  grounds,  such  as  small 
farm,  within  200  miles  New  York  City;  on 
water.  J.  T.  SHIPLEY,  36  Eighth  Ave.,  New 

York  City. 


CALIFORNIA  —  For  sale  or  exchange  for 
equipped  New  York  farm,  480  acres  Central 
California;  land  near  town,  ideal  climate;  price 
$25  per  acre  will  assume;  write  full  particulars. 
MRS.  ROSE  ROBERTSON,  Montague,  Cal. 


ICO  ACRES  level  land.  Northern  California,  two 
miles  to  good  town;  high  school;  on  railroad; 
exchange  for  improved  New  York  farm;  as¬ 
sume  small  amount;  price  only  $35  per  acre. 

E.  ROBERTSON,  Montague,  Cal. 

GENERAL  120-acre  farm  at  Chatham;  35  acres 
now  in  rye;  fine  set  of  buildings,  small  pond 
and  brook;  sacrifice  for  $4,500;  terms  $1,000. 
O-  8.  FERRIS,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

1  ARM — 5 ^  acres,  4-room  house,  electricity,  sev¬ 
eral  chicken  coops  and  fruit  trees;  situated 
hard  road.  ADVERTISER  6037,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Village  farm  or  on  main  highway 
accessible  to  high  school;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars,  price,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6035,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARM  to  let,  19  acres  good  soil,  3-room  bun¬ 
galow  and  barn;  will  give  lease;  Vineland, 
v  i  ADVERTISER  6033,  care  Rural  New- 


INE  Knoll  Farm  for  sale  or  exchange  for  city 
rw  T1  age  property;  80  acres,  half  loam,  half 
aj ,  general  farming,  specialize  fruit  and  vege- 
umes;  full  particulars.  S.  W.  STEWART, 
Nhuylerville,  N.  Y. 

'\"™TED  Small  farm  on  State  road;  build- 

's  I2u?t  be  $n  good  condition;  in  South  Jer- 
snv  T>De,laware:  terms.  all  cash.  E.  PETER- 
HIN.  R.  1,  Cobbleskill,  N.  Y. 

f  or  rent,  general  farm,  boarding- 

eWtrfr-’*  13  rooms,  furnished,  improvements, 

FURKatcyoch“aton,hi|hWYay’  "ear  lakC’  HENRY 


vfn  Large  dairy  farm  in  Eastern  New 
will  4L’n*1V>  ”?lles  north  of  New  York  City; 
-If f0r  taxes  an(l  upkeep  to  responsible 

care"  i(nrfi  vI1Ces,  rt<luired.  ADVERTISER  6024, 
_ “re  Rural  New-Yorker. 

J"'roac'lU \  v,?,i  aores.  50  tillable,  near  hard 
be  sold  U  r  vvtto,"“tJ';  sacrifice,  $1,500;  must 
Yorker  "  ADVERTISER  6028,  care  Rural  New- 


1  'lev-  170-acre  dairy  farm  Mo: 

wheat-  State  rich  blaok  (iiri 


25^co\vs  bv'ff  farm  to  work  on 
dairy  firms-  t,“erican’  3.91  Lfe  ex] 
have  horses  ’  glve  first-class 

>ng  manager- ''n°Uld  Jake  P°si 
"ill  come  tn  sfl  a11  Particulars  f 
EBWAY,6  Knoxville, Pp8a0nal  intervie" 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm  in  Connecticut; 

must  be  near  school.  ADVERTISER  6041, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  30x30  ft.,  filling 
station,  5-room  house,  excellent  condition; 
3  acres  land,  barn,  outbuildings;  on  State 
highway,  edge  of  town;  telephone,  electricity; 
$15,000  business  yearly;  price  $2,850,  terms. 
C.  ROY  FOLTZ,  Owner,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


GRADE  A  dairy  farm  near  Hancock,  Sheffields 
1%  miles;  47%  acres,  30  tillable,  woodlot, 
orchard,  well  watered.  $2,300  cash;  insurance 
on  buildings  $1,800.  ADVERTISER  6042,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  farm  with  stock  and  tools. 

ADRIAMS  OTTE,  Chatman  Lane,  Little  Falls, 
N.  J. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm  for  sale;  135  acres,  tine 
brick  house  containing  9  rooms  and  bath,  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity,  vapor  heat,  telephone, 
spacious  outbuildings,  large  orchard;  located 
on  the  State  highway  between  Hudson  and 
Chatham,  N.  Y.;  terms;  price  $12,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  and  house,  improvements,  5 
miles  off  Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  write  for  details. 
ADVERTISER  6050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDING-HOUSE,  beautiful  location,  near 
Kingston,  N.  Y.:  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
6051,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTHERN  Maine  farm  for  sale;  8  acres;  7- 
room  house;  house  for  3,000  hens;  large  barn; 
brooders;  near  coast  and  lakes.  ALFRED  WIL- 
KEN,  Apt.  5E,  567  W.  113th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FARM  for  sale,  37  acres,  with  or  without 
stock  and  implements;  two  acres  new  Alfalfa, 
9  acres  timber,  half  big;  running  water  each 
field;  new  fences,  fowl  houses,  etc.;  excellent 
for  mixed  farming;  on  State  road;  good  water; 
35  miles  from  Philadelphia  and  Camden;  no 
stumps  or  stones;  laying  house  16x75,  barracks 
16x40,  brooder-house  12x27,  all  new,  other  out¬ 
buildings;  6-room  house;  reason  for  selling, 
marital  troubles;  no  agents.  Address  BOX  188, 
Yorktown,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Fine  17-room  boarding-house,  on 
50-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania  village,  600,  with  railroads,  ce¬ 
ment  roads,  city  water,  gas,  electricity.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  20  or  30  acres,  suitable 
for  poultry,  near  a  good  market  town  in  Cen¬ 
tral  or  Eastern  New  York  State;  fairly  good 
buildings;  if  cheap  will  buy  at  once;  state 
price  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 250  acres,  brick  house,  big  barn, 
plenty  outbuildings,  spring  water,  telephone, 
electricity  available,  %  mile  to  school,  maple 
orchard,  large  quantity  timber,  wood,  50  tillage, 
mostly  level;  excellent  pasture:  best  milk  mar¬ 
kets,  gravel  bank  netted  $390;  $6,000,  part  cash. 
A.  L.  DUDLEY,  Andover,  Vt. 


4 %  ACRES  land,  3-room  house;  ideal  for  chick¬ 
ens  or  any  whose  health  compels  them  to 
live  in  New  Jersey  pines;  2  miles  of  stone 
road;  write  for  prices  and  terms.  BOX  157, 
Lakehurst,  N.  J. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  fine  fruit  farm  and  country 
estate,  142  acres,  60  acres  bearing  peaches, 
apples,  prime  condition;  two-mile  frontage  beau¬ 
tiful  Rancoeas  Creek,  suitable  bungalow  sites; 
fine  dwelling,  all  modern  conveniences;  spa¬ 
cious  porches,  lawns,  new  barns;  35  minutes 
Philadelphia;  only  $8,000  cash  needed.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY  farm,  168%  acres,  30  miles  to 
New  York,  half  mile  to  railroad  station;  lire 
hydrant  and  street  lights  on  property;  pleasing 
appearance,  but  a  business  proposition,  not  a 
show  place;  main  house  13  rooms,  bungalow  5 
rooms,  all  improvements  in  both;  stanchion 
room  for  47  cows,  two  silos,  ice  house,  steam 
room,  hay  and  storage  barns,  machine  sheds, 
etc.,  poultry  houses  for  1,500  birds;  land  is 
tractor  worked  and  highly  productive;  milk  is 
$5.50  per  cwt.  year  round,  wholesale  and  un¬ 
bottled;  eggs  bring  6  cents  premium;  sales  in 
1928  were  $27,201.78;  health  of  owner  makes 
sale  of  farm  desirable;  price  $52,500,  at  least 
$25,000  cash;  inquiries  invited  from  only  those 
of  good  financial  standing;  adjoining  farm  of 
40  acres,  possessing  house  with  improvements 
and  a  few  buildings,  may  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
price  from  same  owner  if  above-mentioned  place 
is  not  of  sufficient  size.  ADVERTISER  6077, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  greenhouses  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  handy  to  New  York  market.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — Beautifully  situated  in  village  of 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  eight-room  house,  barn, 
henhouse,  two  acres  excellent  land:  electricity; 
all  good  repair;  suitable  for  poultry,  truck¬ 
gardening  or  Summer  home.  ADVERTISER 
6066,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  home,  8  rooms,  modern 
conveniences,  2-room  bungalow,  garage,  2 
acres;  90  miles  New  York;  near  railroad.  D. 
JOHNSON,  Cottekill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  white,  prepaid, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.50;  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat,  either  grade,  $5.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Clover  -  buckwheat  blend,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.70;  postpaid  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


GOING  TO  BUILD?  Set  of  gang  molds  for  200 
concrete  blocks  for  sale;  make  your  own 
poured,  interlocking  blocks  for  your  next  new 
farm  building  and  forget  about  fires;  details 
gladly  sent;  no  further  use,  must  have  room  at 
once,  a  bargain.  E.  E.  BURBANK,  Box  16, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO — Virginia  Gold  Leaf;  smoking,  chew¬ 
ing;  mild,  mellow,  like  rare  old  wine;  5  lbs., 
$1;  12  lbs.,  $2;  pay  postman.  BELMONT 

FARMS,  Chatham,  Va. 


HONEY — Pure,  fine,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  90c,  $1.70  prepaid  third 

zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  products  direct  from  the  sugar  bush; 

first  run  syrup,  $2.75  gallon;  maplenut  fudge, 
75c  lb.;  maple  cream,  2-lb.  tin,  $1.25;  4-lb.  tin, 
$2.40,  not  prepaid;  price  list  ready.  OAKLAND 
FARM,  Route  2,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2,  postpaid; 

5-lb.  pails,  $9.50  per  doz.  here,  WHEELER 
&  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


A 

FARMER 

out 

— on  »•  way — 

.  . .  decided  not  to  feed  his  stock.  Look  at  the 
money  he’d  save.  Figured  it  all  out  ...  so 
much  per  week  per  head.  A  great  idea! 

The  day  before  the  last  one  died  they  took 
the  farmer  off  to  a  big  house  over  the  hill. 
Wife  says  they  let  her  go  to  see  him  every 
Tuesday.  Thinks  he’s  beginning  to  show  a 
little  improvement  now. 

Purely  fiction,  of  course,  but  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  farmers,  not  knowing 
the  good  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  will  do  for 
their  crops,  who  are  starving  their  wheat, 
corn,  fruit,  truck  .  . .  not  making  half  as  much 
money  as  they  could  make  easily. 


Crops  need  food,  just  as  livestock  does  .  .  . 
just  as  you  do  yourself.  Chilean  Nitrate  is  the 
food  to  feed  them.  Feed  them  plenty  of  this 
quick-acting  nitrogen  fertilizer  and  make  some 
real  money  this  year.  800,000  farmers  used 
Chilean  Nitrate  last  year.  Ask  your  County 
Agent  or  consult  your  Experiment  Station.  The 
natural  nitrogen— not  synthetic— not  artificial. 


See  How  Much  Good  It  Does ! 

FREE — Fertilizer  Book 
Our  new  44-page  book,  “How  to  Use  Chilean 
Nitrate  of  Soda”  gives  fertilizer  information  for  all 
crops.  It  is  free.  Write  for  Book  No.  1  or  tear  out 
this  ad  and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address 
written  in  the  margin  to  office  nearest  you. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 

In  writing  please  refer  to  ad  No.  G-20 


FOR  SALE — Electric  light  plant,  10  H.P.  Fair- 
banks-Morse  deisel  oil  engine,  5  kilowat  gen¬ 
erator,  switchboard;  price  $600;  used  three 
months.  MAX  KLUEGEL,  Leeds.  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10.  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  fine 
clover  mixed,  $5.25  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PLOWS — Oliver  improved  No.  1,  horse  gang, 
$65;  Syracuse  2-way,  $35;  Field,  high-pressure 
traction  sprayer,  $50;  all  good  order.  CHARLES 
LOVEJOY,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60-lb.  can  here,  $7.20; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 

zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  also  special  offer, 
clover,  basswood  and  buckwheat  mixture,  60- 
lb.  can  here,  $5.20;  two,  $10;  20  lbs.  within 
third  zone,  $3;  40  lbs.,  $5.50  (in  10-lb.  pails). 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  superb  clover  honey  sent 
postpaid  $1.25;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK 
GARDENS,  Buekland,  Mass. 


PURE  honey,  buckwheat,  or  blend  of  buck¬ 
wheat  and  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  75c;  4  pails, 
$2.75;  12  pails,  $7.50,  postage  prepaid;  60-lb. 
can,  here,  $5.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Meat  and  vegetable  market  doing 
splendid  business,  fully  equipped;  low  rent. 
State  road  and  village.  AUGUST  JOHNSON, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Six  or  more  10-frame,  metal  top 
bee  hives,  complete.  ADVERTISER  6071, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Room,  board  for  two  or  three  in 
mountain  farm,  not  over  4  hours  from  New 
York  City,  June- August;  moderate  rates;  wood¬ 
cutting,  bathing;  Catskills  preferred.  Write 
G.  ARBAIZA,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


EASTER  and  birthday  greeting  cards,  hand- 
painted,  15  for  $1  or  10c  each.  MRS.  L.  G. 
WINANS,  R.  D.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


ORDER  your  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  now, 
direct  from  orchard;  guaranteed  No.  1,  $2.50 
gallon,  f.o.b.  J..VANCOR,  Saxtons  River,  Vt. 


FINEST  clover  honey  with  comb,  5  lbs.,  $1.30; 

ext.,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1 
and  $1.80;  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT- — Tea  room  and  tavern  equipped  and 
established;  the  best  location  in  Connecticut. 
P.  F.  LYNCH,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Danbury,  Conn. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  fresh  from  our  maple  or¬ 
chards,  $2.35  gallon,  f.o.b.  GEORGE  E. 
.HAZEN  &  SON,  R.  51,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TANCRED-BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Closely  culled,  well  kept  flocks.  An  income  of  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS -POSTPAID 

25— $3.75  50— $7.00  100— $13.00  500— $62.50  1000— $120 

We  also  hatch  very  choice  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Silver  Laced  Wy- 
andottes  and  the  largest  of  Ducklings.  Send  for  price  list.  . 

Our  shipments  must  reach  you  in  good  condition  and  in  due  time,  or  we  will  refund 
your  remittance. 

Fairview  Poultry  Farm*  &  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

“LAWN  PARK  ’  COOP  Your  Chicks 

The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
hens  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  day,  closes  at  niglrt  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand ;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 
PROOF  AOAINST  HAWKS,  RATS,  WEASELS,  etc. 
Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  Size,  open, 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 
Ask  for  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  82  URBANA,  INDIANA 


,  Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks,  $1  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks 
from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and 
100%  live  arrival.  Prices  Delivered-  60  100 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff,  Brown;  Anconas  . . $6.50  $12,00 

Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge;  B.  Minorcas .  7.50  14.00 

6  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  B,  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  and  W.  Wyandottes .....  7.50  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  10c;  B.  J.  Giants,  18c.  Order  direct  or  send  for  illustrated 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  60,  COLUMBUS 


are 

egg  production, 


500 
$57,60 

67.50 

67.50 
circular. 
GROVE, 


1000 

$110.00 

130.00 

130.00 

OHIO 


New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

The  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Brod  Poultry  Today  is 
Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock,  Eggs  or  Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative 
Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

Formerly  New  York  Co-oporatlve  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

The  Big  1929  Catalogue  is  Off  the  Press,  and  will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  requests.  Write 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec’y.  Box  N  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


HOLLYWOOD 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Famous  Egg  Producers. 
Quality  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  Our  Specialty. 
WHITE-WINGS  FARM  MOORESVILLE,  IND. 


Hoffs  “Vitality”  “oil  Chicks  of  Quality 

State  Supervised  nnd^Blood-Tested 

5.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  R.  L  Reds. 
Cho  best  that  41  years  experience  can  produce.  Catalog 
'ree.  My  prices  on  QUALITY,  EGO  BRED,  BLOOD-TLS  - 
ED  Chicles  will  surprise  you.  D.  L.  Cert,  accepted  at 
lull  face  value. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  1  t  S,  Neshanle  Sla.,  N.  J. 


Ewing’s  white  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  15  years  directly 
Imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314  egg  liens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 

sag 

OVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers,  Bi sc  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chlcago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs.  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind, 


rARBELL  FARMS  KAoJK  BABY  CHICKS 

rom  proven  layers  mated  to  cockerels  from  trapnested 
tens  240-eggs  up.  TAHHELL  FARMS,  Sniitlivill©  Mats,  N.  Y. 


II a v  Old  Chick*. 

_ _  The  Kind  that  lay. 

lircular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pitlstown,  N.  J. 


lAMPTON’S  BUCK  LEGHORN 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

8.  C.  Reds . 

Barred  Rocks . . 

White  Leghorns . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed  .  „ 

600  lots  He  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  F  ree  range. 
,100  yt  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  •  McAllstervllle, 


25 

50 

100 

$4.00 

$7.50 

*1400 

4.00 

7.50 

1400 

650 

12.00 

650 

12.00 

2.75 

5.00 

900 

Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  quality  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  mn 

White  Wyandottes.  .  .  IS'!!!!  !!fi  inn 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  12.00  per  100 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

R0MIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS  PA. 


F.  C. 


TANCRED 


,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

_  BABY  CHIX 

latched  from  our  own  breeders— famous  throughout  the  country 
or  hi  ah  production,  visor  and  she  Let  us  "troduce  our  blood 
no.  disease  free.  200-300  eair  strain:  which  '»»“”*> 
our  profits.  We  not  only  sell  you  CHIX,  but  Insure  them  tor 
0  days  Write  for  circular,  alvine  Information  about  our  farm. 
1DWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM,  Middletown,  Pa. 

[00%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

breeding  cockerels  decendants  of  Storrs  contest  win- 
iers,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
lams  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
itid  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat- 
dog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


TANCRED 


Won  Vineland  and 
Bergen  Co.  Contests 
Year  1926-27 

1st  &  2nd  High  Hen  at  Vineland, 
Year  1927-28 

1st  &  2nd  High  Hen  at  Bergen  Co., 
Year  1927-28. 


Pedigreed 


Cockerels-Baby  Chicks 

at  prices  you  can  aflord.  Hew  booking  orders. 
Cockerels  from  Son  of  Champion  of 
World  Hen.  351  eprgs  in  364  days. 

FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


ASSOCIATION! 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

n  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 

«5UUU  English  Strain,  with- trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  ill  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  forhatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circularfrec. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Eggs,  Chicks,  Pullets.  18th 
year.  Large  Type,  Prolific,  Trap  Nested, 
Blood  Tested.  “The  Early  Chick  does  the 
Trick.”  “Our  Stock  will  put  the  Fit  into 
Profit  for  you.”  “We  treat  you  Q  the  whole 
year  O.”  Write  for  interesting  circular. 


PEDIGREED 

_  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS-S1  6.  S2  I .  EGGS-*  I  ° .  S  I  2. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Exclusively 

MORGAN-TANCRED  STRAIN 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

UIICO  nCDTICICn  Whllo  Leghorn  Chicks 
III  Auui  wtnllrlCU  Bonded  B.  W.  D.  Free 

Trapped  11  years;  R.  O.  P.  records  to  325  eggs 

ftCBEBRIPGE  FARM  Box  R  MARLBORO,  MASS. 

a-.wwwa-.w7-c  8. 0.  W. LEGHORN 8  B.  W.  D.  tested 
llARRON  STRAIN  and  trapnested. 
Produced  by  a  breeder  are  the  better  Chicks  to  buy.  Out- 
circular  on  request.  CU. RUBEN  COURT  FARM,  Rstlyn,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  Delivery 

100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  $13  $62.50  $120 

Bd  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  15  72.50  140 

Wli.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  BI.  Minorcas  16  77.50  150 

Assorted— Light  10c;  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 

each;  *30  per  100.  All  chicks  for  May  delivery  lo  less. 
Also  special  mating  blood  tested  chicks  and  two  and  six 
weeks  old  chicks.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  circular.  10*  books  order, 
balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D.  TAYLOR'S  BUTCHERY,  Libert*.  N.  T. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur- 
in  Past  10  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year. 

This  great  record  proves  conclusively  that  these  birds 
are  consistant  high  producers.  Large  Leghorns,  Large 
Chalk-White  Eggs,  Marvelous  Chicks,  Males,  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Brooder  Stoves  at  less  than  Sears  &  Roebuck. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS ! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
Wyckoff  Leghorns 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly 
BARGAIN  PRICE  #18.00  PER  HUNDRED 

Ten  per  cent  with  -order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Refund  it 
ordering  dates  are  filled.  Special— 200  chicks  weekly 
from  pedigreed  matings.  Price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Chicks  lor  Greater  Profits. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  0,ACLBA1rflG  Na,Y.St' 


CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
’ree.  8DSST8IOE  POULTRY  FA  IIM.  Friendship,  Now  York 
_ 1— _ _ _ _ 

GRANITE  SPRINGS  FARMS,  Cranile  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Will  sell  a  limiOd  number  of  Cockerels.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chicks  r*  their  good  laying  strain— both 
White  Rocks  and  \  iite  Leghorns. 

C  r»  J  /'ll  •  1  _  That  live.  Large  type  S.  C 
L,gtg  Bred  V^niCkS  White  Leghorns.  Wyckoff 

RoodT  SI  80  per  1000.  ADAM  SF.ABCRY,  S.yville,  I,.  I  .  N.  Y. 


EFFICIENCY  LEGHORNS— Eggs— Chicks.  Accredited 
Flock.  \V.  E.  ATKINSON  Wallingford.  Conn. 

\PF.  MINORCA  PULLETS — Three- Fifty. 
BOICE,  Martinsville,  New  Jersey. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (  DIRECT) 
CERTIFIED  AND  SUPERVISED 

LARGE  SIZE.  HIGH  PRODUCTION. 

BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
H.C.  ASHBERYaSON  BOX-R  SODUS  N.Y. 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barr  d 
Rocks  shipped  oil  our  100*  guarantee  and  special  offer, 

IlKOOKSlIllt  POULTRY  FA  KM,  lit,  1,  f  hambersburg,  Pi  nna. 


Chicks 


C.  O.  D.  *1.00  down.  Postpaid.  100* 
live  arrival.  Leghorns,  $11;  White 
and  Barred,  Rocks,  Reds,  $TS:  White 
and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  $14.  Larger  amounts  less. 
Good  stock.  Circular.  MAPLE  GROVE  CHICKERV,  leipsic,  Obit 

/villflfC  Leghorns  from  heavy  laying  strain,  $15.00 
iniLHd  pel-  100.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 


The  Future  Farmers  of  the 
Empire  State 

Probably  the  most  significant  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  recent  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  Cornell  was  that  of  the  Young  Farm¬ 
ers’  Clubs  of  the  State.  The  College  of 
Agriculture  tendered  a  banquet  to  the 
members  of  the  Young  Farmers’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  last  evening  of  a  full  two-day 
program.  More  than  000  were  seated  at 
the  tables  in  Willard  Straight  Hall.  A 
young  farmer,  Donald  Armstrong,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  organization,  acted  as  toast¬ 
master. 

The  program  was  opened  on  Thursday 
morning  with  the  seventh  annual  live 
stock  judging  contest.  This  contest  in¬ 
cluded  practice  and  competition  in  the 
selection  and  placement  of  dairy  cattle, 
young  and  adult  stock,  and  of  swine  and 
horses.  There  were  also  contests  in 
judging  market  milk,  apples,  potatoes, 
poultry  and  plant  diseases.  A  total  of 
425  contestants  entered  the  six  major 
contests.  The  highest  scoring  teams  were 
awarded  cups  as  school  trophies.  In 
those  contests  where  individuals  com¬ 
peted  the  highest  scoring  individuals 
were  given  medals.  The  latter  included 
the  poultry  and  milk  contests  in  which 
jut  one  contestant  was  allowed  from  each 
school.  In  the  poultry  contest  Joseph 
Sutton,  representing  the  Skaneateles  high 
school ;  John  Thompson,  representing  En- 
dicott,  and  Earl  Saigaen  of  the  Westfield 
school,  earned  first,  second  and  third 
places  respectively.  In  the  competition 
in  selecting  high  quality  milk,  Warren 
Scott  of  South  Dayton,  Harold  Walters 
of  Newark,  and  Burton  Paine  of  Can¬ 
andaigua  were  placed  in  the  order 
named. 

In  the  other  contests  teams  of  young 
farmers  from  each  agricultural  school  or 
departments  of  agriculture  _  of  high 
schools  matched  their  skill  with  groups 
from  other  schools,  about  50  schools  of 
this  type  being  represented. 

In  the  dairy  cattle  contest  the  teams 
from  the  high  schools  of  Alden,  Lowville 
and  Webster  ranked  first,  second  and 
third.  The  high  man  in  dairy  cattle 
judging  was  George  Gibbs  of  Forestville, 
Howard  Castler  of  West  Winfield  was 
high  man  in  horses,  and  Ralph  Steenberg 
of  Malone  was  high  judge  in  swine. 

Cups  for  judging  potatoes  were  won  by 
teams  from  Morrisville,  Marathon  and 
Trumansburg  in  the  order  named.  In 
the  apple  contest  cups  were  awarded  the 
teams  from  Sodus,  Trumansburg  and 
Webster.  The  department  of  plant 
pathology  awarded  valuable  text  books  on 
plant  diseases  to  the  teams  from  Wolcott 
and  Webster  for  scoring  highest  on  po¬ 
tato  and  apple  diseases. 

The  judging  pavilion  of  the  college  was 
a  lively  scene  during  the  contests,  with  a 
number  of  classes  of  live  stock  on  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  tanbark  ring  at  a  time  and 
with  several  hundred  hoys  and^  an  in¬ 
terested  gallery  of  onlookers.  While  the 
contests  were  going  on,  other  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  vocational  depart¬ 
ments  scattered  over  the  State  were  at¬ 
tending  a  training  school  for  agricultural 
leaders.  This  extended  over  this  day  and 
the  next,  and  included  instruction  and 
practice  in  parliamentary  procedure  and 
in  public  speaking  and  debating  by  Prof. 
G.  E.  Peabody.  One  slogan  given  by 
Prof.  Peabody  that  is  applicable  in  all 
public  work  of  this  sort  was  a  pithy  one, 
“Have  something  to  say,  say  it,  and 
quit.”  He  believes  that  oral  expression 
or  effective  speaking  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  in  public  life.  Though  he 
minimizes  the  old-time  efforts  for  “ora¬ 
tory,”  so-called,  he  would  put  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of 
the  message.  After  all,  having  something 
to  say  is  the  big  thing.  He  would  have  a 
definite  outline,  with  clear  points  to  be 
made,  and  with  everything  grouped 
around  those  points,  with  a  final  appeal 
which  contains  real  human  interest. 

A.  K.  Getman,  State  Superintendent  of 
Vocational  Education,  the  chief  inspira¬ 
tion  in  this  modern  “Young  Farmer” 
movement,  gave  talks  outlining  yearly 
programs  suitable  for  organizations  of 
this  character.  This  training  school  was 
attended  by  70  youthful  delegates  from 
organizations  of  young,  farmers,  one  such 
organization  existing  in  each  secondary 
school  where  agriculture  is  taught  in  the 
State.  The  organization  is  young  in 
years  hut  has  proven  of  outstanding 
value  to  those  youths  of  the  State  who 
are  a  little  older  than  the  average  4-II 
club  member.  It  is  proving  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  training  real  farm  boys  for  a 
satisfying  life  on  the  farm.  It  reaches 
out  and  interests  those  boys  who  have 
left  school  to  go  to  work,  though  the  bulk 
of  its  membership  is  made  up  of  boys  who 
are  yet  in  school,  but  are  preparing  to 
farm. 

To  further  place  this  new  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  picture  of  agriculture  in  this 
State  there  is  a  male  population  on  the 
farms  of  the  State  approximating.  329,- 
000.  Of  this  41.200  are  boys.  Of  these 
28.900  are  out  of  school,  most  of  them 
having  already  left  school  before  finish¬ 
ing  the  eighth' grade,  because  they  had  to 
go  to  work.  Most  of  these  boys  would 
have  liked  to  farm  had  they  had  training 
along  that  line.  Under  the  newer  system 
boys  who  leave  school  early  will  have 
practical  training  and  experience  that 
will  enable  tUeia  to  become  good,  moral 
citi&eus,  v* M- c- 


England  Establishes  Egg- 
Grades 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Colonel  Walter  Guinness 
egg  grades  were  established  February  4’ 
in  England.  “The  branded  British  egg’ 
its  container  showing  the  national  mark 
of  the  Union  Jack  on  the  map  of  Eng¬ 
land,  had  its  first  meeting  with  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  February  4,  and  it  scored  a 
great  success,”  writes  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Guinness.  Nearly  80  pack¬ 
ing  depots  in  England  have  now  applied 
for  licenses.  Depots  were  opened  at 
Hungerford  and  Berkshire  the  following 
day. 

Not  only  has  England  established  its 
grades  of  eggs,  but  Scotland  is  now  work¬ 
ing  on  a  plan  which  they  expect  will 
be  put  in  force  within  a  few  months,  and 
in  Northern  Ireland  egg  grades  have  been 
established  for  some  time.  Besides  the 
fact  that  England  has  established  egg 
grades  for  fresh  eggs,  she  has  plans  al¬ 
ready  worked  out  for  applying  the  na¬ 
tional  system  to  the  time  when  most  eggs 
on  sale  are  preserved. 

In  remarking  about  the  national  egg 
laws,  and  what  they  will  do  for  the 
British  farmer,  Guinness  writes  that 
“Every  purchaser  of  a  national  egg  does 
something  to  help  the  British  farmer  to 
reduce  the  preponderance  now  enjoyed 
by  the  foreigner,  and  to  prevent  the  for¬ 
eign  egg  masquerading  as  English  new 
laid.” 

The  80  packing  and  stamping  depots 
that  have  applied  for  government  licenses 
are  situated  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  Dorset, 
Hampshire,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Kent.  A 
similar  plan  will  be  put  into  operation 
by  the  Scottish  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  about  May  1. 

After  February  28  every  egg,  British 
or  foreign,  which  comes  from  cold  stor¬ 
age  or  out  of  its  lime-water  tank,  its  wa¬ 
ter-glass  bucket  or  oil  container,  will  go 
forth  into  the  world  with  a  label.  These 
eggs,  even  if  British,  will  not  be  allowed 
to  mix  on  even  terms  with  the  new  laids. 
Such  eggs  must  be  marked  “Preserved.” 

After  April  21,  all  English  eggs  that 
emerge  from  cold  storage  will  be  marked 
“chilled”  or  ‘cold  stored”  and  if  they 
have  been  in  chemical  storage  they  will 
be  stamped  “sterilized.”  “Foreign”  or 
Empire  eggs  will,  of  course,  reveal  them¬ 
selves  as  such,  because  every  foreign  egg, 
fresh  or  preserved,  will  have  on  the  shell 
the  name  of  the  country  or  production 
or  the  word  “Foreign”  or  “Empire.” 
New  laid  English  eggs  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  these  because  they  will  have, 
nothing  at  all  on  them.  English  pre¬ 
served  eggs  will  be  stamped  “chilled,” 
“cold  storage”  or  “preserved.”  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  England  has  ar¬ 
ranged  that  every  one  can  be  sure  of  the 
nationality  and  the  freshness  of  every 
egg  then  coming  to  the  market. 

D.  E.  WARNER. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Comparative  Egg  Prices 

The  following  quotations  are  obtained 
from  government  and  commercial  reports. 
Due  to  lack  of  standardization  of  trade 
terms  throughout  the  country,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  quote  each  market  individu¬ 
ally,  using  the  local  phraseology  in  de¬ 
scribing  egg  grades. 

March  4,  1929. — New  York:  Nearby 
hennery  whites,  closely  selected  extras, 
premiums  not  included,  47  to  47x/2c; 
browns,  fancy  to  extra  fancy,  48c.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Extra  firsts,  45c ;  fresh  firsts,  43 
to  43x4c;  carefully  selected  and  candled 
fresh  eggs,  in  cartons,  53  to  55c.  Boston : 
Nearby  hennery,  47  to  48c.  Providence, 
R.  I.:  Special,  large  size,  53  to  58c;  near¬ 
by  fresh,  large,  53  to  55c ;  nearby  fresh, 
medium,  45c.  Worcester  :  Nearby,  48  to 
52c.  Hartford :  Conn,  newlaid  fancy, 
53c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  50  to  52c; 
Conn,  extra,  47  to  49c ;  Conn,  gathered, 
42  to  45c.  Waterbury :  Conn,  newlaid 
fancy,  52c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  4S  to 
50c ;  Conn,  extra,  45  to  48c ;  Conn,  gath¬ 
ered,  42  to  45c.  Wilkes-Barre :  Nearby, 
48c.  Buffalo:  Nearby  fancy,  49  to  50c; 
grade  A,  45  to  48c ;  grade  C,  41  to  42c ; 
at  mark,  41  to  44c. 

March  2,  1929.— New  Haven:  Conn, 
new  laid  fancy,  55c ;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
50  to  52c ;  Conn,  extra,  48  to  50c ;  Conn, 
gathered,  45  to  48c.  Bridgeport :  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  55c;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
50  to  52c ;  Conn,  extra,  50  to  52c ;  Conn, 
gathered,  45c. 


Opinions  About  Hens 

My  husband  and  I  have  different  opin¬ 
ions  about  hens,  so  I  am  asking  your 
ideas.  Do  hens  lay  better  to  be  kept  off 
the  cold  ground  and  snow  in  the  M  in¬ 
ter  and  kept  in  where  it’s  warm  and 
dry?  I  think  best  to  keep  them  in. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  MRS.  p.  c. 

You  are  both  right  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  matter.  The  great  point  is 
to  have  the  hens  comfortable  and  happy- 
Then  they  will  lay  if  they  are  the  lay¬ 
ing  kind. 

Many  hens,  particularly  the  younger 
birds,  like  to  get  out  if  not  much  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  wind.  We  have  often  seen 
them  paddling  around  in  the  snow  an 
pecking  and  scratching  in  frozen  groun  , 
apparently  enjoying  it,  but  the  door  into 
their  comfortable  house  was  open  so  tha 
they  could  go  in  when  they  saw  fit. 
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'  Every  Need. 
€il  Coal-Electric 


By  all  means,  •write  to¬ 
day  for  our  New  Big 
Catalog-Folder  and  see 
the  wonderful  Brooder 
offers  we  have  for  poul¬ 
try  raisers  this  season. 
New  improvements  have 
been  made  on  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Twin -Float  Sol -Hot 
Wiekless  Brooder  that 
makes  the  "World’s  Best 
Brooder.” 

Better  Than  Ever 

Catalog  also  tells  all  about 
the  Sol-Hot  Air-Blast  —  a 
d  rum  type  brooder  for  large 
brooder  houses.  Also  the 
famous  Sol-Hot  RED-HED 
CoallBrooder,  and  Sol-Hot 
Electric  Brooder.  Don’t  buy 
any  brooder  until  you  get 
our  catalog  and  learn  all 
aboutthe  Sol-Hot  line — the 
brooders  that  are  far  ahead 
of  all  others  for  depend¬ 
ability,  efficiency  and  ease 
of  operation.  Write  today. 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO. 

Dept.63  QUINCY.  ILL. 


a 

hj| 

“How  Can  You  Do  It?” 

was  the  most  frequent  question  of  visi¬ 
tors  at  our  exhibits  in  Boston  and  New 
Tork  Poultry  Shows.  Folks  marveled 
that  we  could  give  so  much  for  so  lit¬ 
tle.  They  agreed  that  Young’s  Houses 
were  ‘'Better  and  Cheaper  Than  Home- 
Made.” 

Write  today  for  our  big  free  illustrated 
Catalog  of  Poultry  Houses,  Pigeon 
Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Dog  Ken¬ 
nels. 

E.O. YOUNG  CO.  &3SK.3B2 


KILL  RATS 


Without  Endangering  Your 
Livestock,  Poultry,  Cats  or  Dogs 


USE  GENUINE 


Red  Squill  Powder 

Recommended  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  an  Effective  Raticide 


V4-lb.  can  $1.00  1 

1-lb.  can  -  $1.75  [  PREPAID 

5-lb.  can  -  $7.00  J 

ASIA  DRUG  COMPANY,  INC. 
236  Water  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30 doz.  size  with  tbits,  tillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flat,,  Fillers  and  Excalalor  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

D„„,  „EMPTV  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


MacKclhr’s  Charco; 

dere<i°  n,,C?a’8  be.8!'  Coarse  or  hne  granulated,  also  j 
Proiiti«t.U  » 'ract  from  largest  manufacturersof  Char 
"Not  fit  tor  l)rices  and  samples.  Established 
£  .are.0?.1.  L8  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is 

I..  Peek*] 


It  M.  rrw.  .  “°ai  IS  smtabll 

«•  MaoKBLLA  It’S  SONS 


CO. 


kaklll,  N, 


■■iiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiui 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


T »„  *  ^ave  been  read  with  the  greatest 

Uds  uA  by  th°“*an£l»  of  young  people  and  gro 
binding6  are  a  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cl 
Postpaid  many  ‘"“‘Nations  for  only  50  cents  ei 

Ve»«rc.I*land’  ^eventon;  Child’s  Garden  < 
Roh;n  Li  ■  Rohinson  Crusoe,  DeFo< 

Kobm  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Littl 

Guliv»I»?TCe’  i  uloc)j’  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tale 
Black  R*  Yr3Ve Is,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouidi 
X?r,ty;,  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alic 
And-,..  *r  apd;  Through  the  Looking  Glas 
Andersen  s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

£HE.  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
iiniTrw.^  30th  Street  New  York  citr 

IlillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIlllllMIII 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn. 
There  are  100  pens  each  containing  10 
birds.  Following  is  report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  Feb.  27,  1929: 

Continued  cold  weather  and  the  big¬ 
gest  snow  storm  of  the  season,  which 
came  just  a  week  later  than  last  year’s, 
did  not  seem  to  bother  the  hens  much 
in  the  Storrs  coptest  tor  tney  came 
through  with  a  yield  of  4,441  eggs  or  03.4 
per  cent.  This  is  42  eggs  less  than  last 
week,  but  6.8  per  cent  more  than  for 
the  corresponding  week  last  year.  With 
17  weeks  just  ended  the  birds  have  an 
average  egg  production  of  68.2  eggs  each. 

Fox  &  Sons’  White  Leghorns  from 
New  Jersey  tied  for  first  place  with  a 
pen  of  the  same  breed  owned  by  George 
Lowry,  Connecticut.  These  pens  laid  63 
eggs  each.  Second  honors  for  the  week 
went  to  a  pen  of  the  same  breed  owned 
by  Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Oregon, 
with  a  score  of  62  eggs.  Two  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  were  tied  for  third  place 
with  61  eggs  each.  They  were  entered 
by  St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm.  Missouri, 
and  Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Connecticut. 
A  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  owned  by  F.  S. 
Chapin  of  Massachusetts,  the  only  heavy 
breed  to  appear  in  the  running  for  the 
week,  took  fourth  place  with  a  lay  of 
60  eggs.  The  White  Leghorns  as  a  breed 
were  the  best  producers  for  the  week 
with  a  lay  of  68.1  per  cent.  The  Barred 
Rocks  came  next  with  63.5.  the  R.  I. 
Reds  were  third  and  the  White  Rocks 
fourth. 

The  only  change  that  has  taken  place 
among  the  leading  pens  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  is  in  the  R.  I.  Red 
class.  The  pen  of  birds  owned  by  F.  S. 
Chapin,  Massachusetts,  was  dropped 
from  the  list  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  now 
reappears  in  fourth  position,  thus  re¬ 
placing  the  pen  owned  by  Homer  R. 
Rowell,  Massachusetts. 

The  contest  management  wishes  to  an¬ 
nounce  an  error  among  the  leading  pens 
for  the  sixteenth  week.  The  second  best 
pen  should  have  been  tlie  one  owned  by 
Tip  Top  Farms,  Maine.  This  pen  laid 
62  eggs.  The  one  that  was  reported  sec¬ 
ond,  namely,  Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm, 
Oregon,  should  not  have  appeared 
amongst  the  winners  that  week. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb.  Mass.,  931 ; 
R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn.,  871 ;  Hawes 
Bros..  Maine,  806. 

White  Rocks.— E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  808 ; 
Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.,  603. 

White  Wyandottes. — Ebenwood  Farm, 
Mass.,  830;  Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Ont., 
813. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
897;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn.,  889;  Zeph- 
rim  LeBelle,  Conn.,  855;  F.  S.  Chapin, 
Mass.,  837. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry,  1,- 
097 ;  Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,- 
030 ;  Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore.,  965 ; 
Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa.,  948;  Wm. 
L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn.,  939. 

Number  and  per  cent  production  by 
varieties:  70  White  Rocks,  58;  80  White 
Wyandottes,  51.1 ;  140  Barred  Rocks, 
63.5;  240  R.  I.  Reds,  61;  450  White 
Leghorns,  68.1;  20  other  varieties,  56.4; 
1,000  average  all  varieties.  63.4. 

Total  for  the  week,  4,441  eggs;  total 
eggs  to  date,  68,173 ;  best  for  week,  pen 
65-97,  63  eggs ;  best  to  date,  pen  65, 
1,097  eggs;  average  pen  total,  682  eggs. 


Pork  for  Egg-Eaters 

So  many  times  I  read  about  someone 
asking  a  remedy  for  egg-eating  hens.  I 
used  to  have  that  same  trouble,  but  found 
nothing  helpful  until  I  tried  salt  pork.  I 
took  a  good-sized  piece  and  hung  it  up  in 
the  henhouse,  gave  plenty  of  water  and 
they  stopped  eating  eggs  immediately.  I 
have  tried  it  many  times  since  with  the 
same  results.  L.  F. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — Several  have  spoken  of  this 
salt  pork  treatment  as  effective  and 
others  have  no  success  with  it.  There  is 
no  accounting  for  how  hens  will  act. 


Range  Paralysis 

We  have  around  100  Leghorn  fowls. 
We  are  losing  two  or  three  a  week.  First 
they  go  lame  and  stagger  around  and  lie 
on  their  sides  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
die.  Can  you  tell  what  it  is  and  what 
to  do  for  it?  c.  E.  T. 

New  York. 

These  fowls  should  be  opened  and  the 
interior  of  the  digestive  tract  examined 
for  worms,  which,  if  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  should  be  expelled  from  the  sur¬ 
viving  members  of  the  flock  by  the  to¬ 
bacco,  or  other,  treatment.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  birds  that  have  died  suf¬ 
fered  from  what  is  known  as  range  pa- 
ralys  .s,  a  disease  that  attacks  most  fre¬ 
quently  growing  cockerels  and  pullets 
and  shows  iteself  by  paralysis  of  one  or 
both  legs  or  wings.  The  birds,  while 
otherwise  in  apparent  health,  suddenly 
become  unable  to  walk  and,  after  a  few 
days,  die.  The  cause  of  this  paralysis 
is  not  known  and  no  cure  for  it  has  been 
found.  The  name  “range  paralysis”  has 
doubtless  been  given  it  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  so  frequently  attacks  well  de¬ 
veloped  young  birds  on  range  and  under 
,  healthful  conditions.  M.  B.  D. 


Leading  Egg- 
Laying  Competitions 
are  Added  Evidence 
of  the  Superiority 

of  KERR  Chicks 

AMONG  the  best  1927-28  ten-bird  pens 
of  all  breeders  having  five  or  more 
hens  in  Official  Egg-Laying  Contests  eligi¬ 
ble  to  compete  for  the  Poultry  Item  Trophy, 
Kerr’s  five  pens  stood  ninth,  with  an  average 
lay  per  bird  of  221.9  eggs.  The  leading  spe¬ 
cialty  breeders  of  the  whole  country  com¬ 
peted.  All  of  our  contest  birds  were  bred  on 
our  own  breeding  farm. 

A  high-egg  yield  is  a  fixed  characteristic 
in  all  Kerr  breeding  stock  and  is  uniformly 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 
Our  records  in  contests  now  going  on  live 
up  to  the  Kerr  reputation  of  former  years. 
Recently  published  reports  show  that  a  Y err 
Barred  Rock  pullet  was  high  bird  of  the' 
breed  for  November,  1928,  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  contest;  that  Kerr  Barred  Rocks  were 
high  pen  and  individual  bird  of  the  breed  in 
the  New  York  contest  for  December,  and 
that  Kerr  White  Leghorns  were  first  and 
second  high  pens  at  the  West  Virginia  con¬ 
test  for  five  successive  weeks. 

Kerr’s  1929  Baby  Chicks  have  many 
crosses  of  the  identical  blood  that  enables 
Kerr  pens  to  stand  so  high  in  these  national 
egg  competitions  year  after  year  against  the 
country’s  leading  specialty  breeders.  Our 
chicks  are  not  only  bred  for  high-egg  pro¬ 
duction,  but  through  rigid  selection  of 
breeding  stock  they  conform  closely  to  breed 
type  and  character. 

With  high  production  and  conformity  to 
breed  type  ever  in  mind,  the  vigor  and  liva¬ 
bility  of  Kerr’s  Chicks  when  they  reach  the 
customer  are  never  lost  sight  of.  Kerr 
Chicks  have  an  inheritance  for  constitutional 
vigor  that  is  in  keeping  and  correlated  with 
their  great  inheritance  for  production. 

Write  for  our  booklet  giving  an  illus¬ 
trated  account  of  just  how  Kerr 
produces  these  great  chicks  at  a 
price  that  puts  them  in  the  reach 
of  the  commercial  poultryman. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Paterson,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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CJiicks 


PRODUCTION— BEAUTY 


Do  not  buv  ordinary  chicks  when  you  can  get  our 
famous  blood  lines  with  years  of  breeding  for  qual¬ 
ity  and  production  behind  them.  We  can  furnish 
you  chicks  from  the  famous  Barron  and  Tancred 
strains  of  Leghorns,  4^4  to  6-pound  hens,  Ifolter- 
man  and  Thompson  Barred  Rocks.  Our  Reds, 
Wvandottes  and  Orpingtons  are  from  equally  good 
breeders.  They  will  improve  your  flock  Mr.  Breed¬ 
er.  Our  stock 'matures  fast.  They  have  long  back, 
wide  and  deep  bodies,  which  gives  you  added 
weight  quickly.  Dependable  layers  of  large  eggs 
and  many  of  them.  We  do  not  set  small  eggs. 
Most  of  our  eggs  are  26  to  <50  ounces  to  the  dozen, 
which  gives  you  a  premium  on  the  market.  Get 
our  catalogue  and  see  the  difference,  10c  up,  all 
tested  and  culled  for  years.  Get  your  copy  right 
now  and  save  money.  _  _ 


The  Sturdy  Baby  Chick  Co. 


Box  423-G  Springfield,  Ohio 


V.YVW^JWiYWVWWiYW/i 


Attention  Chick  Buyers! 


1 


YOUR  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  your  family  depend  on  the  kind  of  chicks  that  you 
brood  this  spring. 

Whether  you  are  an  old-timer  or  just  starting  you  must  know  that  the  public  is  turning 
from  the  hatchery  that  gathers  eggs  from  outside  sources;  and  the  people  are  coming  to 
the  real  breeder  who  sells  only  his  own  stock 

Indian  Head  Stock  has  been  bred  and  selected  and  trap-nested  for  twelve  years  and 
Indian  Head  Poultry  Farm  does  not  at  any  time  buy  up  outside  hatching  eggs.  Our  eggs 
are  selected  for  size  and  tinted  eggs  are  never  used;  they  are  incubated  under  systems  of 
positive  control  and  are  watched  over  by  day  and  by  night  by  skilled  and  loyal  workers. 

We  NEVER  breed  from  pullets  but  only  from  big  healthy  hens  that  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  and  that  are  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels  from  better  than  200-egg  hens.  With 
this  stock  and  our  printed  complete  system  for  care  of  the  chicks  your  success  is  assured 
if  you  faithfully  follow  our  methods. 

In  addition  to  the  quality  of  our  stock  you  get  honest,  dependable,  square  treatment  that 
will  make  you  want  our  chicks  year  after  year.  Further  information  and  prices  together 
with  our  big  new  catalog  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  your  letter  stating  what  you 
want  and  when.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Only. 

INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  220  N.  Main  St.,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


, — EIGENRAUCH  FARMS — 

I  RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 

•4  (O  X  M  C  A  13  breeding  White  Leghorn*  for  size,  vigor  and 
J,  O  __ mmmm_  ■  EL  Im  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 

LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

!  100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 

ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Price*  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  brea  to  xnaxe  money  ior  you.  oirong,  neaitny,  vigorous  iroxn  tne  world  s  best  \ 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels, 

.  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically yt. 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send,  now  > ’/i 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  ✓]'  ’ 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N. 


SPXCIAL/EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


^BND  NO  JVkONEY-^WE  vS'JHIP  C.O.O. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  60  100  300  600 

S.  C.  White,  Buff.  Brown,  Black  Leghorns.  Anconaa  . $8.60  $6.76  $13  $38.00  $62 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  4.00  7.76  16  43.00  72 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.26  8.26  16  46.25  76 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds .  8.26  6.00  11  82.00  62 

Jersey  Black  Giants . ............. . .... .  6.00  11.60  22 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  $5,ADA,  OHIO.  Keference,  First  National  Bank. 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


furnished  to  all  buyers  or  cni«_  _ 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick 
buyer  should  know  about  Hoyt- 
catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy 


Big  Poultry  Manual 

ville  Chicks.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  cat&lof 
sent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chicks. 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks — Also  Baby  Ducks 

Ever,  bird  In  our  breeding  flock  is  banded  and  a  record  kept  Our  flocks  are  inspected  by  expert, 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Find  out ,a^ufJ.our1£“Fa"^*  Jlana 
16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  number  chicks  from  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatchery  Main  Street  Hoytville.  Ohio 


Get  our  big  POULTRY  MANUAL.  ?<£,™ 

Fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  them.  If 


Get  all  the  information  hfl- 
i  you  buy.  8aves  money* 
_ _ _ _ ^ _ _  If  you  want  real  pro¬ 
ducers  we  have  them.  We  can  till  your  requirements  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  you  want. 
Z1  ilT  il  I  TC  170171?  1^  will  help  you  make  more  money  from  your 

A  .1  ^  JT  Tv  JlLs  Tli  •  poultry  plant.  Writ©  to  us  if  you  have  a  poultry 

problem  and  we  will  give  our  best  advice  and  help. 

Write  today — we  can't  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

OO-OPEIt  ATIVE  BKFIIHNU  A  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  181  TIRO,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS  sS,?oSv  $1.00 

DON’T  misa  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred, 
high  producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and 
health  of  chicks  is  safeguarded.  Toe  picking  stopped  instantly  with  Wolf's 
“NO-PICK. •'  Order  box  today.  SI. 00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.—OET  OUR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

Tells  about  prizes  won  hr  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 
$1,000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds— Prices  very  attractive.  Write  today. 
WOLF  HATCHING  A  BREEDING  CO.  Box  3  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Thoughts  on  Poultry 
Keeping 

Will  you  give  some  feeding  hints  for 
my  chicks?  I  shall  get  them  the  first  of 
April  and  they  will  have  free  range  on 
new  ground  as  soon  as  weather  permits. 
Previous  to  this  I  have  fed  for  the  first 
six  weeks  a  mash  of  200  lbs.  yellow  meal, 
100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  white  middlings, 
100  lbs.  reground  rolled  oats,  50  lbs.  best 
meat  scrap,  50  lbs.  powdered  buttermilk, 
25  lbs.  bonemeal,  a  scratch  grain  of  200 
lbs.  chick  cracked  corn,  100  lbs.  cracked 
wheat,  100  lbs.  steel-cut  oats.  The  price 
of  feed  is  such  that  it  makes  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  continue  with  such  formulae.  My 
father  used  to  raise  quite  a  large  number 
of  chickens  for  those  days  with  hens,  let¬ 
ting  them  range,  and  all  they  were  ever 
fed  was  cracked  corn  and  cut  oats,  and 
what  they  picked  up  out  on  the  range ; 
but  of  later  years  poultry  men  seem  to 
think  it  necessary  to  stuff  their  chicks 
with  more  and  more  high-priced  feeds. 
My  father’s  chicken  on  those  rations  were 
just  as  large  and  heavy  at  six  months  as 
any  birds  raised  today  in  the  so-called 
modern  way,  and  as  for  mash  they  never 
saw  such  a  feed.  I  should  very  much  ap¬ 
preciate  any  help  you  can  give  me  f(*r 
cheaper  feeding  than  that  which  I  have 
been  using.  C.  W.  H. 

Connecticut. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  poultry-keeping  and  who  read 
the  literature  of  the  business  begin  to  feel 
that  their  calling  is  a  profession,  rather 
than  a  job.  Great  universities  have  estab¬ 
lished  chairs  in  poultry  culture.  These 
may  be  found  placed  on  the  platform  of 
learning  by  the  side  of  those  occupied  by 
grave  and  reverend  professors  of  medieval 
history  or  Greek  literature.  All  known 
sciences,  including  psychology,  the  latest 
born,  are  laid  under  tribute  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  hen.  Nothing  is  too  sacred  or 
too  far  removed  to  be  asked  to  contribute 
toward  raising  the  average  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  flock  at  least  one  egg  yearly,  and 
the  cackle  from  experimental  pens  min¬ 
gles  with  the  chimes  from  the  tower  on 
the  college  chapel.  Laboratories  for  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  hen’s  internal  struc¬ 
ture  and  temperamental  behavior  are 
more  expensively  equipped  and  liberally 
supported  than  those  available  to  some  of 
the  world’s  greatest  scientists  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  ago.  Pasteur,  that  great 
Frenchman  who  served  agriculture  first, 
then  all  humanity  in  opening  men’s  eyes 
to  the  true  nature  of  disease  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  whose  name  is  perpetu¬ 
ated  in  the  common  process  of  making 
milk  safe  from  disease-carrying  power, 
did  the  greater  part  of  his  work  in  attic 
and  cellar  laboratories  that  modern  in¬ 
structors  in  poultry  culture  would  hardly 
consent  to  store  their  valuable  apparatus 
in.  And  Pasteur  died  but  34  years  ago. 

More  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  the  domestic  hen 
in  the  past  quarter  century  than  the  hu¬ 
man  child  has  been  made  the  beneficiary 
of  since  the  world  began.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  beauty  and  utility  in  our  feath¬ 
ered  live  stock  has  been  studied,  _  re¬ 
studied,  experimented  with,  theorized 
over,  demonstrated,  and  quarreled  about, 
with  all  the  seriousness  and  energy  that 
great  questions  of  national  policy  have 
aroused.  You  may  question  the  word  of 
a  poultry  fancier,  the  superior  virtues 
of  his  choice  in  breeds  never.  Numerous 
food  rations  that  should  leave  nothing  to 
nature  or  chance  in  supplying  the  lien’s 
needs  have  been  compounded,  tried,  dis¬ 
carded,  recompounded,  tried  again,  re¬ 
vised  and  once  more  started  on  the  per¬ 
petual  round.  It  was  the  happy  thought 
of  a  practical  poultryman  to  make  sure 
that  his  flock  should  lack  nothing  in  the 
making  of  an  egg  by  feeding  his  hens 
upon  eggs.  The  minerals  of  the  rocks,  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  the  grain  of  the  prairies, 
the  grasses  of  the  fields,  the  products 
of  the  slaughter-house  and  the  output  of 
dairies  all  mingle  in  a  standard  poultry 
ration.  That  there  may  be  ample  time  for 
the  flock  to  consume  it,  the  light  of  the 
sun  has  been  supplemented  on  short  days 
by  artificial  lighting  of  the  coop.  A  dozen 
chicks  once  made  a  hatch  and  a  hen  gave 
her  time  to  their  care ;  now,  ten  thousand 
emerge  from  a  mammoth  machine  and  a 
score  of  coal  stoves  spread  metal  wings 
over  their  down. 

And  now,  knowing  all  this,  you  hark 
back  in  thought  to  those  good  old  days 
when  Old  Speckle  came  out  from  beneath 
the  carriage-house  floor  with  a  multi¬ 
colored  flock  that  displayed  the  mixed 
blood  of  a  half  dozen  varieties  and  under¬ 
took  to  raise  them  with  no  other  help 
from  the  farmhouse  than  a  little  cornmeal 
wet  up  with  cold  water.  Well,  we  do 
too,  “Them  was  the  days.”  But  the  coun¬ 
try  will  never  renew  its  youth  and  we 
shall  never  know  boyhood  again.  We  shall 
be  goaded  harder  and  harder  to  keep  up 
with  the  methods  of  modern  industry  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  farm.  Still,  there  may  be 
some  among  us  who  can  snap  their  fingers 
at  these  “scientific  ideas”  and  get  away 
with  it.  Happy  men  !  If  you  have  a  farm 
range  and  are  not  trying  to  mature  pul¬ 
lets  for  Fall  and  early  Winter  laying 
when  egg  prices  are  at  their  maximum, 
you  can  unquestionably  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  pullet-raising  by  depending  chiefly 
upon  such  home-grown  feeds  as  corn  and 
oats  and  the  game  of  the  fields.  Corn, 
tender  grasses  and  bugs  make  a  balanced 
ration  and  there  are  vitamins  in  the 
meadow  sunlight.  These  will  not  make 
early  broilers  of  March-hatched  chicks, 
however,  unless  supplemented  by  pur¬ 
chased  foods.  The  farm  hen  has  not  been 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  YEAR  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  in  our  flock  is  a  carefullv 
selected  bird— Blood-tested,  free  of 
White  Diarrhoea  and  carries  high  record 
contest  blood— Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them. 

THE  CHICKS  now  hatching  every  week 

iiil  viiivnd  ar9  strong  and  livable 
Customers  growing  96%  and  more.  Thev 
make  quick  profitable  broilers  and  won¬ 
derful  layers.  A  few  choice  breeding 
cockerels  to  spare.  Now  booking  on  lu 
week  Pullets. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mas*. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

Strain,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State-T  ested —Trapnested — Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  Is  a  carefully  selected  bird  with 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Pineerest  Orchard  strain 
of  generation  upon  generation  coursing 
through  their  veins.  Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them.  Each  year  our  entire  stock;  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  We  own 
and  operate  one  of  the  largest  S.  O.  R.  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Send  for 
circular  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  92  GROTON.  MASS. 


8000 
Breeding 
"Reds  on  our  ‘ 
own  Farms  with  12  years  of  ( 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub¬ 
bard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 
sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
Farms  and  profit-making  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

3ox  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


18  Years 

BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  famous  thruout 
the  country  for  high  production,  vigor 
and  size.  Our  4,000  breeders  averaged 
60%  for  December  and  65%  for  Jan¬ 
uary. 


LARGEST  RED  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. — trapnested,  bloodline,  disease  free. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN  CHIX  R.  I.  RED 

Officially  More  Winning  Production  Pens  in  8  years 
than  any  other  Strain  of  Reds. 

Petersime  Electrically  Hatched 

State  Accredited  B.  W.  D.  Free.  Arrival  alive  guaranteed. 
Catalog.  WALKER  HATCHERIES.  Marlboro.  N.  H. 


SINGLE 

COMB 

RHODE 

ISLAND 

REDS 


VIGOROUS  VERMONTERS 

8tate  Certified  and  B.  W.  D.  Tested 
for  nine  years.  Catalog. 

ELM  VIEW  FARM 
88  South  Street  New  Haven,  Vt 


Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Vvicuu 

Every  breeder  trapnested  and  every  chick  from  our  own 
esrer*  One  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and 
ulars  write,  IlOUULASTON  MANOR  V ARM,  Pulnski,  «.  «• 


ANCAI8 — ROCKS,  LEGHORNS,  AUSTRAL0RP8. 
’  Winners  at  Stores,  Farmingdale  and  Illinois  Contests, 
reeding  Pens,  Cockerels.  Chicks.  Hatching  Eggs 

ules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  L,  N-  *, 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  Shicki  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Low 

_ S.  W.  KLINE  Bos  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 

n  j  n«»lr  C».«  Blood-tested.  N.  Y.  S.  Certifleb 

Barred  Hock  tzes  too— *15  selected;  iw-^- 

250— $30.  A.  J.  1>AY  It.  8  Auburn-  N-  «; 

White  Plymouths  Exclusively 

Hatching  Eprgs  only,  #10—100;  500— *45. 

1IAKKY  It.  OOSTEN,  Waterloo  Poultry  Fart,  PrU— »  a  not. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY  NEW  BERLIN,  PE" 


tock^fie^ 


A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stoc 

State  Supervised  and  Blood  Tested- 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Ceor«elonrn.^- 

“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

*14.00  per  lOO.  *  128  ' /i^ranteed. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  _100?C  live  deVWep  |>enna. 


Ohas.  F.  Ewing 


Itt.  1 


(hits  Wyandottas 


‘  C.  WH.  MINORCAS— Eggs.  S125 
is  $6.00  per  100,  F.  8.  GOLDEN.  Peu»  KUJ 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Lamona 

Baby  Chicks 

and 

Setting  Eggs 

START  NOW  to  build  your  flock  of 
the  finest  all-purpose  fowl  ever  de¬ 
veloped.  Prolific  layer  of  white-shelled 
eggs,  fine  table  fowl,  develops  early, 
grows  fast  and  will  command  top  prices. 
Day-old  chicks,  $  1.00  each;  settings, 
$5  to  550.  Order  now  to  insure  delivery. 

S.  E.  RAYMOND  ♦  Chardon,  Ohio 


200,000  Chicks — 1929 

GOODLING’S  super  quality 

l  ■  .1.1. ..  Ct  n  ,1/1  V  iirikt*.  Via 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks... 

S  C.  Rliode  Island  Reds - 

'  i,. /  H.  Breed.. 

Broiler  Chicks |  L  Breed.. 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live 
Circular  free.  THE  VALLEY 
Y,  It.  No.  1,  Richfield,  Pcnna. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

8.00 

15.00 

75.00 

5.50 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

5.00 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Quality  Baby  Chicks  box  of  ono  hundred  ordered. 

APRIL  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $1-1.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Mlnorcas,  Anconas.  .  16.00  per  100 
Wli.  Rocks,  W; andottes, Buff  Orpingtons.,  is. 00  per  100 
March  $S  more;  May  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10c  Light  and  Heavy  12c, 
All  Heavy  14cv  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
nill  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid  Live  delivery.':  Send  for  folder.  SCIIOENHOltN’S 
HATCH  Eli  Y.  849  Main  St. , Hackensack, N.  J.  Phone  1603  or  1604 


BABY  CHICKS 

50  100  500  1000  =  ? 

..  .  n  i.  to  nn  e-ttn  eion  a.  -  jz 


It  I  Beds  $160  $14.00  $67.50  $180  £  = 

B.  Rock*,""”’..  ..  1  50  14  00  67.50  180  „  ~  2 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  6.50  12.00  57.50  110  S  “ 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110  £  n  f 

White  Rocks:;....  8.50  16.00  77.50  ....  2  S| 

Buff  Orpingtons. ..  8  50  16.00  77.50  ... 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Will  shipC.  O.  D.  or  cash  with  order. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richlield,  Pa. 

RAMBLE’S 
QmrrVC  hicks 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  Wyandotte®, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mixed 

Immediate  delivery— Catalogue 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

■25  50  100  500  1000 

S  C  W  L  ,  Wyckotf  Strain  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  3.50  6.50  12  00  57.50  110 

S  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  4.00  7.50  14  00  67.50  130 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  -  -  4.00  7  50  14.00  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  3.00  5.00  9  00  42.50  60 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
tliis  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  hich^ ,pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

H^jgh  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Larue  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
0  White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings, 

f  v  No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 

vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks' ship- 
ped  Parcel  poBt  prepaid; *100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed  at  SI  6.00  per  100;  $47.00 
per  300;  S77.00  per  500;  $150  per  1000, 
]<>#  hooks  order.  Catalog  free. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

MEENFOREST  HUSKYCHickS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

O  r,  C.  O.  D.  25  SO  lOO 

8.C.  White  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.25  $12 

'-p Plymouth  Rocks  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks  2.75  5.25  lO 

chicks  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records 
.fi,  .  eSgs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100% 
gooa,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

r  nr  ,G?EEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
•>  w.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRON  CHICK 


^  — - -  —  -  ^em.  -  n 

■  x  \  £»  From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S. 
■jSBSm  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  tc 
!bs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  fr 
range  selected  stock,  any  week  aft 
.,7™^  Feb.  Hth,  at  SI  6  per  100,  S77  per  5< 
iii V-5?  p,er  100%  Live  Arrival  Guarantee 

hooks  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Klelnfeltersvllle,  P 


BABY  CHICKS 


25  50  100  500 

$3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.51 
3.75  7.25  14  67.5- 

3.25  6.50  12  57.5' 

2.50  4.75  9  42.5 

■4  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advan 

HfNkC^xxSn  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATC1 
_  rbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfie 


5'L'W .  Leghorns 
gl.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
LigHt  Mixed 


Baby  Chicks 

24  years  chinn.i-  a-™  .. i  , 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$12.50  per  100.  R.  I. 
.  .  Red,  $1  OHIO  per  100. 

J  lit  °ld  chicks.  Free  delivery.  Cir. 

Phone  4E?4C,,ItKEN  FA,tM  OS-HCBSON 

_ _ *  htantHhurg,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 

cllA':ks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
j  J\yhn.  State  snpeiwised.  Officially  blood  test- 
.L-*  '  vlkorons  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 

POtTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  237,  MiHlintawn.  Pa. 


ed.  _ 

for  circular. 


surpassed  by  any  artificial  brooder,  so  far 
i  as  her  capacity  goes,  but  your  flock  of 
!  Fall  pullets  will  not  be  large  if  the  un- 
!  certain  hen  does  the  hatching  and  brood- 
|  ing.  You  may  purchase  day-old  chicks  in 
■  any  number,  but  then  you  are  getting  into 
i  artificial  methods  of  production,  such  as 
I  your  father  never  knew,  and  you  will 
soon  find  yourself  involved  in  artificial 
methods  of  feeding  and  rearing. 

You  may  get  along  without  mashes,  if 
you  wish.  Fowls  of  any  age  prefer  hard 
grains.  Mashes  were  invented  by  men  who 
wanted  to  make  chicks  eat  what  was 
good  for  them,  and,  incidentally,  some 
things  that  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  by 
mixing  them  with  stuff  that  tasted  better. 
Chicks  will  grow  into  healthy  hens,  if  of 
the  right  sex  and  if  they  get  corn  for 
carbohydrates,  angleworms  for  proteins, 
green  clover  for  vitamins  and  sunlight  for 
ultra-violet  rays.  But  you  cannot  keep  a 
thousand  on  a  village  lot  and  expect  them 
to  find  all  of  these  things  for  themselves. 
Corn,  in  itself,  is  a  wonderful  food.  It  is 
dreadfully  one-sided  in  composition,  but 
how  things  grow  on  it !  You  can  make  it 
the  basis,  and  the  most  of  the  superstruc¬ 
ture,  of  your  poultry  ration,  and,  if  you 
raise  it  on  the  farm,  of  course  it  don’t 
cost  you  anything.  Never  mind  figures, 
we  won’t  go  into  that !  "Wheat  is  a  good 
second  to  corn ;  maybe  you  raise  that,  too. 
You  may  dispense  with  wheat,  though, 
and  substitute  some  more  corn,  or  barley, 
or  oats.  Use  the  grains  that  you  have, 
only  remember  that  oats  that  are  four- 
fifths  hulls  don’t  even  make  a  light  lunch. 
Any  hen  will  eat  light,  whole  oats  if  she 
has  to,  just  as  a  boy  will  take  castor  oil. 

But  don’t  despise  a  mash  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  mash.  It  may  be  cheaper 
than  whole  grain.  There  are  parts  of 
whole  grains  more  valuable  in  the  market 
than  others.  The  cheaper  parts  may  be 
more  useful  for  certain  purposes  than  the 
expensive  ones,  however.  Buckwheat  is  a 
good  example.  The  fine,  white  flour  from 
buckwheat  brings  the  highest  price  made 
into  pancakes.  The  coarse  middlings, 
though  mixed  with  all  the  hulls  that  the 
miller  can  work  in,  are  much  better  milk- 
makers  than  the  flour.  Therefore,  it  pays 
to  swap  high-priced  flour  for  cheap  mid¬ 
dlings  if  you  are  a  dairyman  and  have 
buckwheat  to  sell.  This  holds  true  in 
poultry  feeding.  Wheat  bran  and  mid- 
|  tilings  should  be  cheaper  than  whole 
I  wheat  with  the  flour  that  you  don’t  care 
for  included  within  it.  If  so,  better  sell 
some  whole  wheat  and  buy  back  just  the 
parts  you  want.  Then  there  is  meat  scrap. 
If  your  chicks  are  so  numerous  that  they 
can’t  find  bugs  enough  for  all,  you  will 
need  a  little  animal  food  for  them.  Meat 
scrap  is  made  from  animals  and  parts  of 
animals  that  won’t  do  for  the  table,  though 
wholesome  food  for  chicks  and  other  lower 
animals.  If  a  high  grade  product,  it  isn’t 
cheap  compared  with  grain  by  any  means, 
but  you  don’t  have  to  use  so  much  of  it. 
It  will  pay  to  use  some,  even  with  a  farm 
flock  of  chicks  engaged  in  chasing  grass¬ 
hoppers  most  of  the  day.  That’s  a  long 
chase,  usually,  and  the  chick  may  lose 
more  flesh  in  the  pursuit  than  it  gains 
from  the  catch.  If  you  happen  to  have 
farm-produced  skim-milk  to  feed,  you  can 
forget  the  meat  scrap  and  use  the  skim- 
milk  and  buttermilk.  But  our  farms  don’t 
produce  skim-milk  any  more.  The  product 
of  the  dairies  is  skimmed  after  it  leaves 
their  jurisdiction.  Your  folks  probably 
made  butter  and  fed  pigs,  calves  and  hens 
upon  the  by-products  of  this  manufac¬ 
ture;  remember  the  old  swill  barrel?  If 
you  keep  a  dairy,  the  chances  are  that 
you  are  selling  whole  milk  and  buying 
pork  for  the  family  table.  That  may  be 
all  right,  too.  Labor  must  be  considered 
nowadays,  when  human  muscle  is  high 
priced  and  scarce  on  the  farm.  We  can 
remember  when  the  churn  and  butter 
firkin  were  laid  aside  and  the  farm  team 
sent  each  morning  to  the  “creamery”  with 
the  milk.  What  a  sigh  of  relief  from  the 
mother  of  the  family  when  the  old  Cooley 
creamer  was  washed  for  the  last  time. 
No  expressions  of  regret  were  heard  from 
the  boy  who  had  to  keep  a  bull  calf  from 
sagging  back  in  his  halter  and  stopping 
the  tread-wheel  every  few  minutes  dur¬ 
ing  the  churning,  either. 

In  reading  the  discussions  of  poultry¬ 
keeping,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  has  become  a  specialized  industry, 
carried  on  as  a  branch  of  manufacturing 
might  be  and  under  conditions  differing 
from  those  of  the  old-time  farm.  Mass 
production  and  intensive  methods  have 
been  adopted ;  the  teaching  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  has  been  influenced  by  these. 
Hens  or  poultry  farms  do  not  wander 
over  the  fields  looking  for  seeds  and  in¬ 
sects.  They  begin  life  on  wire  trays  in 
machine  hoppers,  grow  up  on  concrete 
floors,  are  carried  by  the  moving  chain  of 
the  system  into  tightly  built  houses,  there 
are  forced  by  heavy  feeding  to  the  limit 
of  their  bodily  powers  in  production  and, 
after  two  seasons  of  having  had  the  last 
ounce  in  eggs  wrung  from  them,  again 
step  onto  that  moving  platform  that  car¬ 
ries  them  to  the  city  markets.  These 
methods  have  introduced  new  problems 
into  the  business  and  have  forced  investi¬ 
gators  into  finding  solutions  for  them. 
Much  that  is  learned  here  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  farmer  to  whom 
poultry-keeping  is  but  an  incident  in  his 
business.  He  need  not  attempt  to  dupli¬ 
cate  everything  found  upon  the  special¬ 
ized  poultry  plant  and  may  often  take 
advantage  of  his  facilities  for  cheapening 
production,  but  he  will  find  the  principles 
of  successful  poultry-keeping  the  same 
everywhere  and,  if  familiar  with  these, 
can  adapt  details  to  his  own  special  needs. 

M.  B.  D. 


POSTPAID 


Bargain  Offer! 

ACMIIRMET  WEATHERPROOF 
UlllC.  UNBREAKABLE 

FLEXCSLASS 

3,  5  &  10  yard  Cuttings— At  Half  Price—  GUARANTEED 


A.!! 

inches  wtdtj 

For  io  yards  or  moro 

( formerly  ouc  a  yard  ) 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved 
•pay  for  this  Flex-O-Glass 

Srhpfl.  -7 47.  n  fain  rf  nmo 


•porches,  health,  rooms. 


Glass  hotbeds 
grow  plants  quicker 
and  much,  stronger. 


Easily  nailed  on  barn, 
chiclcencoop,  hog  house 
and  aaraae  windows. 


Here’#  your  chance  to  huy  genuine  Flex-O-Glass,  the 
best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Ray  filter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  put  Flex-O-GIass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  hot 
beds,  on  your  screen  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  re¬ 
place  glass  windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  barn — at 
a  big  saving.  The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  29c  a  yard 
is  fresh  and  new,  fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  The 
only  difference  between  tliis  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sold 
at  twice  the  price  is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  3,  5 
and  10-yard  lengths  which  are  the  left  overs  from 
longer  cuttings  from  our  standard  rolls.  The  supply  is 
limited.  Order  today  1 


ACT  NOW- SAVE  MONEY 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5 
and  10-yard  lengths  at  29c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  post¬ 
age  on  10  yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less 
than  10  yards  add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  24-hour  service.  Free 
book,  “Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases,’’  comes  with 
your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  188,  Chicago,  III. 


Lets  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy  indoors.  Pre¬ 
vents  rickets  (weak  legs)  diseases  and  deaths.  Gives 
hens  June  sunshine  full  of  egg-making  Ultra-Violet 
Rays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  aro  high.  Makes 
plants  grow  much  stronger  and  faster  when  used  in 
place  of  glass  on  hot  beds.  Transforms  porch  into  a 
warm,  dry,  sunlit  health-room  in  which  to  work, 
read,  rest — or  ideal  children’s  winter  playroom.  Saves 
fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Approved  by  thousands  of  users 
and  all  leading  authorities.  Just  cut  with  shears  and 
nail  on  ordinary  window  frames.  Lasts  for  years. 


(••••Mail  this  Guarantee  Coupon  Now>><** 

$  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  188, 

$  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave..  Chicago,  III.  Z 

■Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . yards; 

:0f  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid  parcel « 
Ipost.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  using  the! 
;Flex-0-Glass  15  days  I  may  return  It  and  you  will; 

■  refund  my  money  without  question,  ; 

■  ■ 

;Namo . ; 

iTown  . State., . . 

. . . . . . 


■Mg 


I  Leghorns  ^Reds^Rocks^Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


You  can’t  fool  the  neighbors,  and  most  of  our  output  is  sold  to  our  neighbors. 
If  you  want  really  “better  chicks”  with  some  real  breeding  behind  them,  to 
make  MORE  MONEY  for  you,  take  advantage  of  our  years  of  breeding.  New 
England  Accredited  Stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free.  Official 
Contest  records.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS..  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  ABILITY 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose  dams’ 
production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs.  This  same 
blood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the  present  flock 
matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production  ability  of  your 
future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from  these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Box  660,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


“$ 10,000  Yearly  With  Tancred  Leghorns” 


Larger  Eggs  —  Larger  Egg  Yield 

BABY  CHICKS 


Larger  Birds  —  Larger  Yearly  Profits 

from  the  CREAM  of  the  World's  Best  Egg  Bred  8tock.  We  have  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  flocks  of  Pure  Tancred  Leghorns  in  the  State.  The 
oldest  trapnested  strain  in  existence.  Twenty-three  years’ trapnested,  hacked  by  800-egg  blood  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Prices  greatly  reduced  this  season.  Special  proposition  for  early  orders. 

Get  Our  Beautiful  Free  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  8  LAMAR,  PENNA. 


NATIONAL  “SUPER-BRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPEK-QUAUITY  CHICKS  for  1939. 
Insure  next  winter’s  poultry  profits  by  ordering 
NATIONAL  "SUPEK-BKED”  CHICKS  NOW. 

We  breed  and  hatch  13  of  the  leading  breeds.  Send  for  our 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  with  prices  on  our  utility  and  spe¬ 
cial  mated  chicks.  All  chicks  sent  prepaid.  We  guarantee 
100%  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  Member  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Association.  You  will  save  money  by 
writing  us  now. 


NATIONAL  C11ICK  FA  KM  8  BOX  4<>«  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


^.OOUCTfO^ 


Prices  Lower  than  Usual  ■ 

Egg  bred  chicks  from  high  producing  ancestry — We  guarantee  100%  ■ 

live  delivery.  -  50  100  500  i000  g 

Wh„  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $0.50  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00  « 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Bocks,  It.  I.  Reds  .  7.50  14.00  07.00  130.00  ™ 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Rocks  .  8.00  15.00  72.00  140.00  ■ 

Mixed  chicks,  $10  per  100;  All  heavies,  $12.  Send  only  $1  down —  g 
we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Free  catalog.  — 

Fostoria  Hatchery,  Nye  Brother*,  Owners,  Dept.  17,  Fostoria,  Ohio  _ 


ruxlow  Chicks 

Breeders  for  47  years 

Wonderful  egg  and  meat  producers.  Nothing  like  them  in  the 
East.  Poultrymen  recognize  the  superior  quality  of  this  strain. 

rI'b„  /l  ,,ro  nn/l  i„n  o  i  1 , ,  A  D  ft  C  Cl  BA  A  fl  ^  LI  A  a  t  v%  Sk  n  nil  /v  111  A  a#  «- 


Thedemandgrowsdaily.  ORDER  MARCH  AND  APRIL  CHICKS 

NOW.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  state  number  of  Chicks 
wanted  so  we  can  quote  special  prices.  Leghorns  mated  to  pure 
Hollywood  Cockerels,  Barred  Rocks  and  It. I.  Reds  —  alt  Thoro- 
breds.  Send  at  once  for  particulars. 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 


Box  46 


Chestertown,  Maryland 


chwcSlcKs'THOROBRIP^I, 


LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
ived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  (hey  arc 
from  cai.-tully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Hocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  fOO/t  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid, 
Member  International  Chick  As*n.  Write  today  for  FREE  £hick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

CHICK 

BOOK. 
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Here  are  3  of  Ball-Band’ s 

800  styles  and  there’s 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
1  inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  know  of  no  paper  published  which 
seems  so  human  as  does  The  R.  N.-Y. 
It  is  appreciated  both  by  city  and  coun¬ 
try  people,  but  of  course  they  have  to  be 
of  the  same  type  and  interested  in  the 
things  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  for.  mrs.  g. 

Nebraska. 

By  “human”  this  good  friend  must 
mean  an  understanding  of  the  plain  peo¬ 
ple  who  work  for  a  living  in  some  ca¬ 
pacity  from  day  to  day,  and  a  genuine 
sympathy  with  their  problems  and  in¬ 
terests.  If  this  is  the  proper  interpre¬ 
tation,  it  at  least  fits  in  with  our  pur¬ 
poses  and  ambitions. 

Before  answering  the  advertisement  of 
Lesser  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  the  Sunday  paper,  I  am  writing  to  ask 
you  if  it  is  reliable.  It  seems  like  a  big 
thing  to  promise  to  bathe  off  two  pounds 
at  one  bath.  MRS.  b.  w.  l. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  alleges  a  new  Ger¬ 
man  method  of  making  fat  people  slim. 
The  product,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  to 
be  put  in  the  bath  and  the  results  are 
sensational  if  the  claims  of  the  company 
are  to  be  believed.  The  Bureau  of  Inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Chicago,  makes  the  following 
comment  on  the  advertised  claims : 
“Lesser  Slim  Figure  Bath ;  another 
elaborately  exploited  piece  of  quackery 
for  fooling  the  fat.”  Enough  said ! 

I  bought  a  course  with  the  La  Salle 
Extension  University,  Chicago,  after  be¬ 
ing  bothered  considerably  by  a  represent¬ 
ative  who  finally  said :  “If  you  buy  the 
course  and  fail  to  complete  it,  you  can 
get  your  money  back  for  the  part  you  fail 
to  use.”  I  took  the  course  and  now  can¬ 
not  complete  it.  They  will  not  refund  my 
$150.  I  will  appreciate  any  help  you  can 
give.  H.  F.  R. 

New  York. 

We  presented  this  complaint  to  La  Salle 
Extension  University,  Chicago.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  school,  as  we  should  expect, 
ignores  the  representation  of  the  sales¬ 
man  and  rests  its  case  on  a  clause  in  the 
contract,  which  reads  as  follows : 

“This  enrollment  is  not  subject  to  revo¬ 
cation.  No  verbal  modification  or  repre¬ 
sentation  except  as  herein  expressed  in 
writing  will  be  recognized,  and  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  fees  will  be  made  on  account  of 
withdrawal.” 

This  clause  of  course  gives  protection 
to  the  agent  in  any  willful  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  he  may  choose  to  make.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  refused  to  accept  this  clause  in  the 
contract  as  justification  of  the  agent  in¬ 
ducing  II.  F.  R.  to  sign  the  contract  and 
make  full  payment  for  the  course  in  ad¬ 
vance  under  the  verbal  agreement  that 
the  money  would  be  refunded  for  any  un¬ 
used  portion  of  the  course.  The  La  Salle 
Extension  University  then  sent  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  agent  denying  any  such 
agreement,  and  attempting  to  slur  the 
victim  of  the  transaction  and  making  un¬ 
true  statements  about  his  personal  affairs 
which  had  no  bearing  on  the  merits  of 
the  claim.  We  have  submitted  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  La  Salle  Extension  University  an 
affidavit  from  our  subscriber  confirming 
this  statement  that  the  agent  did  induce 
him  to  sign  an  enrollment  under  the 
promise  that  if  he  was  unable  to  go  on 
with  the  course  the  money  for  the  unused 
portion  would  be  refunded.  We  have  un¬ 
questioned  references  that  the  complain¬ 
ing  subscriber  is  a  man  of  good  standing 
and  reputation  in  the  community  where 
he  lives.  In  spite  of  all  this  evidence  the 
La  Salle  Extension  University  retains 
the  money  secured  by  misrepresentations 
as  outlined  above.  The  case  furnishes  an¬ 
other  illustration  that  it  behooves  anyone 
to  read  a  contract  carefully  before  sign¬ 
ing,  and  to  place  no  reliance  on  the  verbal 
representation  of  agents  and  salesmen  un¬ 
less  they  are  willing  to  “write  it  in  the 
contract.” 

Can  you  give  me  some  definite  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  that  mining  enter¬ 
prise  in  Montana  known  as  Ardsley-Butte 
Mines,  Inc.?  Is  this  a  good  mining 
proposition?  A  week  doesn’t  pass  but 
what  I  get  some  sort  of  information  ad¬ 
vising  me  to  purchase  their  stock. 

Connecticut.  J-  T. 

Ardsley-Butte  stock  is  one  of  the 
stocks  that  have  been  promoted  by  the 
tipster  sheet,  Financial  Criterion,  the 


publisher  of  which  is  one  of  the  Boston 
Curb  crowd.  These  brokers  can  advance 
the  quotations  of  a  stock  at  will.  But 
if  you  buy  any  of  the  stock  quoted  by 
this  organization  the  quotation  means 
nothing,  as  you  cannot  find  a  buyer  at 
the  price  quoted.  The  more  persistent 
the  promoters  to  buy  any  stock  the  more 
reason  it  should  be  avoided. 

I  am  glad  to  notify  you  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  lamp  February  23  from  the 
Aladdin  Lamp  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  can¬ 
not  express  in  words  my  appreciation  of 
your  kindness  in  getting  it  for  me,  and 
am  only  too  willing  to  pay  you  for  your 
trouble  if  you  will  state  what  I  owe  you. 

I  am  enclosing  letter  I  received  from 
them.  m.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  publish  the  above  letter  to  give 
Mantle  Lamp  Co.  of  America  credit  for 
adjusting  the  complaint  and  sending  the 
woman  the  lamp  to  which  she  was  en¬ 
titled.  The  Mantle  Lamp  Co.  has  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  advise  us  of  their  revised 
attitude,  but  for  reasons  best  known  to 
the  company  itself  our  letters  were 
ignored. 

About  the  first  of  October  I  made  a 
shipment  of  cucumbers  to  Lippert  &  Had¬ 
dad,  49  18th  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
after  writing  them  several  times  re¬ 
ceived  the  card  which  I  am  enclosing. 
Could  you  find  out  anything  about  them? 
We  have  had  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  for  a  good  many  years.  R.  C.  w. 

New  York. 

The  money  that  is  lost  by  failure  of 
shippers  to  look  up  the  rating  of  houses 
to  whom  they  intend  to  make  their  ship¬ 
ments  runs  into  the  thousands.  We  have 
urged  our  people  to  check  up  the  rating 
and  credit  standing  of  concerns  before 
making  any  shipments.  In  this  case 
Lippert  &  Haddad  are  out  of  existence 
as  far  as  our  shipper  is  concerned.  The 
Post  Office  cannot  locate  them,  and  in¬ 
quiries  in  the  trade  have  failed  to  find 
any  trace  of  them.  The  matter  is  a  total 
loss.  A  few  losses  of  this  kind  eat  up 
all  the  profit.  We  again  urge  our  people 
to  make  inquiries  before  sending  goods 
off  to  unknown  houses, 

During  the  year  1926  a  subscriber 
wrote  us  concerning  M.  Hein,  Inc.,  then  in 
business  in  New  York  City,  and  asked  us 
about  the  desirability  of  shipping  eggs  to 
that  concern,  saying  that  wonder  prices 
had  been  offered  him  but  that  he  “would¬ 
n’t  take  the  chance”  until  he  heard  from 
us.  For  the  benefit  of  all  other  readers 
as  well  as  this  correspondent,  we  pub¬ 
lished  the  answer.  The  eggs  were  not 
shipped,  and  M.  Hein,  Inc.,  brought  suit 
aginst  The  R.  N.-Y.,  alleging  $50,000 
damages  because  of  the  publication  of 
the  answer.  We  put  in  our  answer  to 
his  complaint.  The  case  came  up  De¬ 
cember  17,  1928.  We  answered  “ready” 
for  trial  then  and  again  on  the  18th  and 
19th.  On  December  20  we  answered 
ready  again,  but  the  plaintiffs’  attorney 
then  when  it  appeared  that  the  action 
was  likely  to  be  sent  before  a  jury  that 
day,  asked  to  put  the  case  over  to  the 
February,  1929,  term.  Our  attorney 
objected  but  the  delay  was  granted.  The 
case  came  up  again  on  February  7,  8,  13, 
14,  15,  19  and  20,  1929,  we  appeared  in 
court  each  day  and  our  attorney  an¬ 
swered  ready.  The  plaintiffs’  attorney 
also  answered  ready.  But  on  February 
21  when  the  case  was  again  about  to  go 
to  a  jury,  the  attorney  for  M.  Hein,  Inc., 
abandoned  the  trial.  The  court  granted 
his  motion  to  discontinue  the  action  with 
costs.  In  the  meantime  Hein  disappeared 
from  the  market  owing  shippers  and 
others  substantial  amounts. 

Readers  often  ask  why  other  papers 
do  not  publish  facts  for  their  information 
as  found  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  This  is  the 
answer.  No  matter  how  much  pains  we 
take  to  get  the  facts,  nor  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  published  is  true,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  concern  from  bringing  a  syait 
and  this  means  additional  heavy  expense 
in  employing  lawyers,  preparing  evidence, 
securing  witnesses,  and  attendance  in 
court  as  in  this  case.  We  assume  the 
trouble  and  expense  to  give  our  readers 
advice  as  to  the  standing  and  reliability 
of  concerns  seeking  to  do  business  with 
them.  We  shall  continue  to  do  so  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  cost. 


Fortune  came  and  loudly  knocked 
At  my  door,  with  cheery  hail ; 

But,  alas,  for  Fortune’s  labors, 

I  was  over  at  my  neighbor’s 
Pouring  out  a  hard  luck  tale. 

— Credit  Lost. 


More  Days 

KNEE  boot,  rubber  arctic,  or 
heavy  rubber — Ball-Band 
builds  long  wear  into  them  all. 

More  days  wear  is  the  result  of 
more  than  thirty  years*  experience 
and  specializing  in  footwear. 

Into  this  footwear  goes  live, 
firm,  tough  rubber  .  .  .  rubber  that 
is  prepared  especially  for  making 
footwear. 

And  the  knit  fabrics  are  Ball- 
Band’s  own  make  and  are  used 
only  in  Ball-Band  products. 

In  the  hands  of  men  skilled  in 
making  footwear  these  materials 
are  shaped  into  boots,  arctics,  and 
rubbers  that  have  made  the  Red 


Wear  in  all 

Ball  trade-mark  stand  for  more 
days  wear  to  millions  of  outdoor 
workers. 

What  is  your  size?  What  styles 
do  you  prefer?  There  are  more 
than  800  to  choose  from  in  the 
Ball-Band  line,  including  leather 
work  shoes  with  waterproof 
Mishko  soles.  A  style  of  footwear 
for  every  kind  of  work  and  sport, 
every  personal  prefer ence,  and  asize 
to  fit  every  man,  woman  or  child. 

There  is  a  Ball-Band  dealer  near 
you  (if  not,  write  us).  Ask  him  for 
Ball-Band  by  name,  and  look  for 
the  Red  Ball  trade-mark  to  be  sure 
that  you  are  getting  it. 


Look  for 
the 

Red  Ball 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MFG.  COi 
333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

BALL-BAND 

BOOTS  -  LIGHT  RUBBERS  *  HEAVY  RUBBERS 
ARCTICS  >  GALOSHES  x  SPORT  AND  WORK 
SHOES  x  WOOL  BOOTS  AND  SOCKS 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  1NGERS0LL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  lot  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  leanest— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  CS.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


V3  More  Power 
VSiLess  Fuel 

With  Pickering 
Governors 

Mr.  Lewis  Baird  of  Canfield,  Ohio,  put  ft 
Pickering  Governor  on  his  Heider  Tractor. 
He  writes  us  that  he  now  gets  1/3  more 
power  and  uses  1/3  less  fuel.  Mr.  Baird’s 
experience  is  the  experience  of  thousands 
of  farmers  who  have  equipped  their  trac¬ 
tors  with  Pickering  Governors. 

“Now  I  get  steady  power,”  “My  tractor  has 
developed  20  to  25%  more  power,”  “I  save  3 
to  5  gallons  of  gas  a  day,'’  “My  motor  picks  up 
instantly  when  the  load  goes  on,”  “My  engine 
doesn’t  overspeed  any  more’’ 
— these  are  reports  received 
constantly  from  owners  of 
Pickering  Governor-equipped 
tractors. 

Pickering  Governors  are 
built  for  McCormick-Deering, 
Twin  City,  Hart-Parr.  Rume- 
ly  “Oil-Pull,”  Huber  “Super 
Pour,”  Minneapolis,  Ford- 
son  and  all  others. 

Clip  coupon  for  free  pam¬ 
phlet.  It  tells  how  Picker¬ 
ing  Governors  increase  trac¬ 
tor  efficiency  and  decrease 
tractor  expense. 

—  ' - 

|  The  Pickering  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn.  1 
|  Send  me  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  79F.  j 

I  Name  . .  | 

I  Address  .  I 

|  I 

^Tractor  . ( 


Harriet* 


The 

Silo 

That  Lasts 


rJUNDREDS  of  Harder  Silos  are  giving 
splendid  service  after  twenty  or  more 
years  of  continuous  use.  This  proves 
Harder  materials  and  construction  to  be 
right.  We  use  only  select,  long-lived 
lumber.  Staves  are  beveled  and  equipped 
with  square  tongue  and  groove  to  make 
a  tight  joint.  They  are  fastened  with 
spline-dowels  to  assure  strength  and 
rigidity.  They  are  bound  with  stout 
Harder  Hoops  and  securely  anchored 
against  windstorms. 

You  can  buy  one  of  these  long-la9ting 
Silos  on  terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 
Th.e  earlier  you  order,  the  less  you’ll  pay. 

Write  us  for  free  catalog,  prices  and 
terms. 

Harder  Silo  Company,  Inc. 


Box  C 


Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Metd/TuAes  Replace  Rubber 

A  Bingle-tube  system-now  with 
half  as  much  rubber  half  a3 
much  wear  I  Short  tubes  easy 
washing — clean  milk !  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog. 

"IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 


Single 

Unit 


a# 


Double 

Unit 


L.  C.  Noble,  Poultney,  Vermont, 
says:  *  ‘  After  using  another  milker 
for  more  than  two  years  I  in¬ 
stalled  a  Burrell.  I  find  that  it 
milks thecows clean, costsless  for 
power, easier  tociean.isall  around 
the  best  milker  I  ever  used." 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 

20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


--  a  r>»ir  150  ACRES— On  state  road,  good  buildings, 
r  AlvM  Near  Ferry.  Large  income. 

*2,600  CASH.  WD-  GELSER,  Silver  Springs,  New  York 

__  « n>«c  Allsizes.  Easy  terms.  Mild,  healthy 

J*  y\rviVl«5  section.  C.  WITHER,  Crewe,  Virginia 

Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  at  small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit. 
Before  buying  more  B  batteries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

_ _ _ L.  in  5  lb.  Bans . 35c  per  lb. 


II V III v  - — — - 1  - I - - 

Pure  Pork  Sausage  In  5  lb.  Bags . 35c  per  lb. 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C.  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co 


OXFORD.  N.  Y. 


n  C#„ow»7  GOOD  MIXED  IIAY-Car- 

9irdW  loads.  _  Delivered  your  station. 


Jf antes  E.  Dante,  Jr. 


East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


in  i  J  1„  D.,u  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 

Wanted  to  Buy  O WASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester,  N.Y. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter  (en¬ 
closing  references  and  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man,  single,  to  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  in  Allegany  County;  must  be  neat 
and  clean;  state  height,  weight,  nationality 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5488,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Men  to  work  on  nursery;  knowledge 
will  be  of  advantage;  state  wages  expected 
with  copy  of  references.  VERKADE’S  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  Wayne,  N.  J. 


IV ANTED — Married  man,  handy  with  tools  for 
work  around  private  convalescent  home  and 
miscellaneous  jobs  in  farm  barns,  including 
stable  work  and  care  of  six  mules;  must  have 
references;  permanent  position,  wages  $100  per 
month  with  unfurnished  house,  wood  supplied; 
house  5  minutes  from  station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R., 
'40  miles  from  New  York;  apply  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5580,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  superintendent;  one  who  can 
keep  books  preferred.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
228,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  stating  age,  experience  and 
salary  expected. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  about  a 
farm  bouse  in  the  Summer,  and  mostly  cutting 
firewood  and  cleaning  up  grounds  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  an  unfurnished 
cottage  provided.  ADVERTISER  6012,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  experienced  in  orchard  work; 

will  furnish  house,  milk  and  firewood;  steady 
position  and  good  pay.  ADVERTISER  6006, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farmer  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  large  commercial  orchard  operation; 
must  have  full  knowledge  of  cultivation,  spray¬ 
ing,  sorting  and  packing;  give  experience  and 
salary  in  first  letter.  L.  T.  HALLOCK  &  SON, 
Clayton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  and  wife,  no  children; 

man  to  do  general  farm  work;  woman  to 
board  few  men;  must  be  good  workers  and 
clean;  reference;  state  wages  in  letter.  LAKE 
DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wanted  for  poultry  farm;  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  and  to  care  for  two  cows 
and  two  horses,  also  to  help  in  poultry  houses; 
wife  part  t  ue  for  poultry  and  occasionally 
housework;  tfeat,  own  house  and  privileges; 
state  wages  expected.  HENRY  RAUCH,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


NURSE-CHAMBERMAID  to  take  care  of  three- 
year-old  boy  on  Maryland  estate  and  assist 
with  chamber  work;  Scotch  preferred;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  ADVERTISER  6016,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN-GARDENER  for  Maryland  estate; 

wages  $70;  must  know  grading  and  lawns; 
J®,lelentes  required;  April  1.  Address  ROOM 
1305,  110  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 

i  ARMER,  energetic,  practical,  experienced,  to 
work  farm  on  shares  as  own  farm,  idle  two 
years,  owner  disabled;  for  particulars,  apply 
•>  A,  MacGREGOR,  Stafford,  Va. 

HELP  WANTED  —  Young  Protestant  woman, 
r8f?eral  housework,  plain  cooking  for  family 
or  three  adults  near  Ossining,  N.  Y. ;  give  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  6026,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

* *^B^EK-GARDENER  on  small  country  place; 

take  care  cow,  chickens,  garden,  lawn,  fur¬ 
nace  and  do  any  odd  jobs;  all-year  position; 
7*u.st.  ae  sober,  willing;  wages  $100  month 
board)  to  right  man;  use  of  cottage 
with  electric  light,  running  water;  state  age, 
nationality;  give  references.  BOX  279,  Port 
Washington,  N.  Y. 


"  — I{eIiable  farm-bred,  single  man  or 

’  b  r°testant,  for  general  farm  work; 
Ti«PT,ex,S?.roent'e  and  wages  desired.  ADVER- 
*>043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Gardener-farmer  for  small  welfare 
in  tlaat?rjum,  mountains  of  Tennessee;  interest 
T  iTOo  n?"  work  necessary.  Address  UP- 
LA.NDb,  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn. 

A  R?  G  E  -  A  G  ED  woman  and  unmarried  son 
anno  as  housekeeper  for  five  children  of 

a®  sm.ifVj6  y®ar  to  seven;  and  herdsman  for 
uiiaiiffni*-  erd  of  heavy  producing  milk  goats; 
ate-'  lnfnt”08  ?3ust  he  high  and  wages  moder- 
New  Yr.rb°5.  miles  fr«ra  New  York  City  in 
cent  nn  kfate;  father  not  home  to  meals  ex¬ 
home  arm  i?vda'VS  and  holidays;  a  comfortable 
ER  6m>Qd  hberal  food  allowance.  ADVERTIS- 
.  b0-9’  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

"  wDtnnV  ^undress,  repair  man  and  farming; 

380-  ohddren;  free  of  tobacco;  salary  $1,- 

SCrion?5  Ttumty  for  advancement.  COUNTY 
nu°L,  Lawrence.  Mass. 

^LEa^SVDglee  .  working  manager,  large 

ticulture  f?r“’  coUege  graduate,  hor- 

viou«  eneeA  husbandry,  who  has  pre- 

*025,  care  Rural  New^Yorken  ADVBRTISfiB 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  by  April  1;  married; 

good  milker;  give  reference  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  P.  O.  BOX  6,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  chick  raiser,  for 
about  eight  months;  agr.  ref.,  weight,  etc.; 
$50  per  month  and  board;  5c  premium  on  every 
pullet  raised.  BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM, 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


A  GOOD  American  man  and  wife  to  work  on 
a  small  farm  and  dairy.  ARCHIE  BEDELL, 
Brentwood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  trustworthy,  market  gardener. 

to  work  small  vegetable-fruit  farm  on  half 
share  basis;  stocked,  tools:  must  drive  truck; 
reference  required.  ANDREW  KNICKEL,  It.  2, 
Chatham,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  wanted,  Long  Island  potato  farm;  wife 
neat  housekeeper  and  good  plain  cook  for 
owner  and  family  (4);  man  to  work  on  farm; 
chance  of  foreman;  year  round  job;  four-room 
bouse,  improvements;  good  wages  for  reliable, 
alive  couple;  state  all  particulars  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  6056,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  single  man  who  desires  to  learn  the 
poultry  business,  surrounded  by  a  home-like 
and  congenial  atmosphere.  ADVERTISER  6021, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  between  25  and  35  years 
of  age,  to  drive  truck,  take  care  of  creamery 
and  be  handy  man  around  dairy  barn;  wages 
$100  a  month  and  room.  Apply  to  FRED 
GAUNTT,  Herdsman,  N.  J.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer-nurseryman,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  right  party;  must  handle  men,  trac¬ 
tor  and  truck;  wife  to  cook  for  boarders  oc¬ 
casionally;  house  with  usual  privileges  fur¬ 
nished;  state  nationality,  salary  wanted;  fur¬ 
nish  references;  located  Westchester  County. 
Reply,  ROOM  817,  55  W.  42d  St.,  New  York 
City. 


EXPERIENCED  single  farm  hand,  on  dairy 
farm;  drive  truck  and  tractor.  A.  L.  HOL¬ 
DING  WORTH,  l’enn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  without  children,  real  workers,  for 
modern  farm  in  Southern  New  York  State; 
man  nnTst  be  capable  gardener,  farmer  and  un¬ 
derstand  poultry;  woman  neat,  efficient  cook 
and  bouse  worker;  steady  position.  HENNE, 
963  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COOK  and  a  chambermaid-waitress  (white)-, 
mother  and  daughter  preferred,  about  middle 
of  April  in  country  30  miles  from  New  York; 
modern  house,  small  family;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  for  Summer  place  and  farm  in 
Berkshires,  Mass. ;  plain  cooking,-  housework, 
garden,  farm  and  drive  car;  state  particulars. 
GEO.  J.  CROSMAN,  215  Astor  St.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm,  good 
milker  and  teamster;  steady  work;  state 
wages,  etc.  DAVID  E.  BRUNDAGE,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y. 


IV ANTED — Single  man  to  be  generally  useful-on 
small  estate,  bandy  with  tools,  capable  of  re¬ 
pair  work,  house  and  farm;  chauffeur’s  license 
essential;  knowledge  of  French  an  advantage; 
permanent  employment  for  industrious,  sober 
and  willing  worker;  board  and  comfortable 
lodging  provided;  give  references  and  wages 
wanted.  BERNARD  FORBES,  Spring  Valley, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Gardener,  single  or  married, 
without  children,  for  semi-commercial  plant; 
experienced  in  greenhouse,  orchard,  vegetables, 
landscape,  etc. ;  capable  of  taking  charge  under 
superintendent;  extra  work  for  wife  if  desired; 
must  be  competent  and  have  best  of  references. 
Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Stoneleigh 
Farms,  Carmel,  N.  Y.  Tel.  312-W  Brewster. 


WANTED — Seamstress  under  40,  quick  with 
needle  and  to  manage  small  class  boys;  sal¬ 
ary  $60,  maintenance.  GRANT  FANCFIER, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  poultryman;  large 
modern  plant.  ADVERTISER  6075,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  farmer,  without 
children  April  1  on  small  farm  near  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.;  small  flock  poultry,  two  cows,  vege¬ 
tables,  lawn,  etc.;  moderate  pay,  nice  bungalow 
with  all  conveniences,  milk  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
den;  reply  stating  age,  experience,  'references 
and  wages  wanted.  Address  E.  M.,  810  Broad 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Gardener,  middle-aged,  to  raise 
vegetables  for  small  boarding-house  and  as¬ 
sist  in  poultry  all  year;  Long  Island;  state  age 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  6073,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  help  with  poultry 
work  all  year;  Long  Island;  state  age  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  6074,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  poultry 
farm,  ready  to  work  at  once;  must  be  a  re¬ 
liable,  honest,  trustworthy,  willing  worker;  $50 
per  month  with  board  and  lodging;  farm  at 
Cross  River,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  45 

miles  north  of  New  York  City;  send  references 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6076,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WANTED — General  cleaning;  salary 
$45  per  month  and  maintenance;  state  age, 
date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TUBER¬ 
CULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  truck  farmer,  experienced, 
work  on  shares,  one  with  tractor  preferred. 
PITEO  FARM,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  herdsman-foreman; 

must  be  A-No.-l  cow  man  and  farmer;  wife  to 
board  a  few  men;  furnished  house;  prefer  party 
with  two  or  more  milkers;  state  full  x)art’cu‘ 
lars,  wages  and  references;  can  use  single  man; 
location,  Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
6058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man  to  look  after  lawn,  garden  and 
flowers  and  make  himself  useful  around  coun¬ 
try  place;  woman  to  cook  and  do  housework  for 
family  of  two;  both  must  be  sober  and  trust¬ 
worthy  and  furnish  references;  if  woman  can¬ 
not  manage  house  and  bake  and  cook  everything 
and  man  understand  fully  care  of  yard  and 
flowers,  chickens,  etc.,  do  not  apply;  those  look¬ 
ing  for  vacation  for  Summer  don’t  reply;  don’t 
write — come  and  see  me.  WM.  MILLER,  24 
Stone  St.,  New  York  City. 

Situations  Wanted 


CARETAKER-GARDENER,  lawns,  flowers,  han¬ 
dy  with  tools,  care  poultry,  cows;  Italian, 
married,  two  children;  4  years  last  position; 
references;  please  state  particulars,  wages.  A. 
ZANDANEL,  Box  15,  Mountainhome,  Pa. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wishes  position  as  second 
gardener  or  handy  man  on  gentleman’s  estate, 
good  reference,  no  floater.  WM.  S.  WILLIS, 
435  Center  St„  Nutley,  N,  J. 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  open;  incomparable, 
lifetime,  practical,  scientific  and  college  ex¬ 
perience;  all  branches  A  to  Z;  gardening,  cattle 
and  dairy  specialist,  industrial  units;  exacting 
honesty,  cleanliness,  economy;  pleasure  plus 
profit.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
- - 

FARMER-POULTRYMAN  will  -are  for  country 
place  in  exchange  for  use  of  cottage,  some 
land  and  buildings;  married,  no  children,  re¬ 
liable,  good  character,  thoroughly  experienced. 
ADVERTISER  5595,  care  Rural  NewYorker. 


POULTRYMAN  who  knows  the  business,  at¬ 
tends  to  it  and  gets  exceptional  results,  de¬ 
sires  real  proposition,  shares  or  salary;  14  years’ 
experience.  ADVERTISER  6010,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  gentleman’s  estate;  Ameri¬ 
can,  age  42,  married,  no  children;  Cornell 
man;  landscape  gardener,  general  management 
of  all  farm  and  live  stock ;  22  years’  experi¬ 
ence  big  estates;  4  years  last  place:  not  a 
user  of  liquor  or  tobacco;  best  references. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  care  H.  B.  Freedman,  92 
Charlton  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED— Farm  foreman  or  super¬ 
intendent;  married,  two  children,  age  31, 
farm  raised,  Protestant,  American;  experienced 
in  all  branches;  honest,  sober,  industrious;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  6023,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE,  farm  or  club  manager  open  for  en¬ 
gagement;  seventeen  (17)  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  honest,  reliable,  efficient  and  obliging; 
American,  Congregationalist ;  married,  3  chil¬ 
dren;  thorough  knowledge  of  cattle,  poultry  and 
dairy  products;  landscape  work,  trees,  shrub¬ 
bery,  farm  crops,  roads,  gardens  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  buildings;  desire  position  where  good 
character,  efficiency  and  responsibility  are  es¬ 
sential;  give  details  as  to  schools,  church,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  6018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  Americans;  man,  general  farm 
work;  wife,  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  in¬ 
dustrious,  honest,  reliable,  very  neat,  good  repu¬ 
tation  with  references.  Apply  POST  OFFICE 
BOX  26,  Dunstable,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  man  with  ten-year-old  son 
wants  work  on  dairy  farm.  PAUL  T.  BURCH, 
West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wishes  position  as  com¬ 
panion.  ADVERTISER  6019,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  single  man  wants  position  as  herdsman; 

graduate  of  Norfolk  Agricultural  School;  best 
of  references;  please  state  wages.  ELMER 
HASSLER,  9  Olney  St.,  Seekonk,  Mass. 


WANTED- — Position  on  dairy  farm;  good  milker; 

state  wages.  HENRY  LEWIS,  198  Vermont 
St.,  East  New  York,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  dairy  farmer,  small  family,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  position  on  small  dairy  or  as  care¬ 
taker.  ADVERTISER  6022,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  —  Middle-aged,  married;  gardener, 
chauffeur,  handy  man;  will  go  any  place. 
P.  O.  BOX  235,  Seaford,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  graduate  of  high  school  and  State 
agricultural  school,  open  for  position  April  1; 
thorough  knowledge  of  animal  husbandry,  dairy 
manufacturing  and  bacteriology,  fruit  growing 
and  mechanics;  farm  bred,  line  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wants  position,  farm-raised,  Ameri¬ 
can,  35,  married,  no  children;  private  estate 
preferred;  A-l  butter-maker,  calf  raiser,  feed¬ 
ing  for  showing;  references;  understands  care 
of  chickens,  vegetables,  lawns;  state  wages, 
living  conditions  in  first  letter;  would  like  an 
interview.  ADVERTISER  6032,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  24  years  old,  wants  position  on  farm 
driving  tractor  or  truck,  handy  man  to  fix 
farm  tools,  good  teamster;  good  reference. 
C1IAS.  LaPOINT,  Middlebury  Center,  Pa. 


DANE,  28,  two  years  in  this  country,  desires 
position  as  caretaker  on  estate  or  as  truck 
driver;  have  license  for  New  York  and  New 
Jersey;  six  years  foreman  on  farm  in  Den¬ 
mark.  ADVERTISER  6031,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN,  two  years  in  America,  33,  desires 
position  caring  for  riding  horses;  willing  also 
to  help  in  and  about  dwelling-house.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man,  bachelor,  good  plain  cook, 
wants  position  to  cook  for  farm  help;  good 
references;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6027,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTS  position  on  poultry  farm;  experienced 
handy  man,  all  around,  honest,  dependable, 
sober,  willing  worker,  35  years  old,  single;  $60. 
DuBOIS,  697  Lenox  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER  now  for  engagements; 

private  estate  preferred,  or  to  run  small  farm; 
Swedisb-American  born,  married,  two  children; 
good  at  all  branches;  A-l  references,  also  from 
past  employer.  A.  P.  MORTIXSON,  George¬ 
town,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  Canadian,  high-grade  man,  sin¬ 
gle,  33,  thorough  practical  experience  all 
branches;  good  habits,  well  recommended.  F. 
O’CALLAGHAN,  81  Spring  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  33  years,  Protestant,  no  drink¬ 
ing  and  smoking,  wishes  steady  year-round 
position,  general  farm;  8  years’  experience; 
good  with  chickens,  house  and  garden;  $100 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  6036,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  over  20  years’  experience, 
trustworthy,  egg  production,  incubation,  baby 
chicks,  broilers;  reference;  wants  to  take  full 
charge  of  first-class  plant;  state  wages  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6038,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  thoroughly  experienced  preserv¬ 
ing  buildings,  equipment,  grounds,  all  repairs, 
gardener;  Protestant,  German,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  sober  and  reliable;  wishes  position  April 
1,  private  estate,  camp,  lodge.  E.  BRUNKE, 
174  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FARM  manager,  experienced,  reliable,  A-l  ref¬ 
erences,  wants  position  dairy  or  general 
farm,  Maryland  or  Virginia;  small  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6039,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  age  45,  desires  position 
private  estate  preferred;  Ayrshire  or  Guern¬ 
seys;  thoroughly  experienced  in  clean  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  butter-making,  feeding  and  calf  rais¬ 
ing;  aeriating  systems;  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  6040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  farm,  experienced  German,  25,  de¬ 
pendable,  wants  job.  Write  RUDOLF'  DOOR- 
JIANN,  care  Kurt  I'.  Schmidt,  45  W.  45th  St., 
New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  general  farm  and  dairy  man¬ 
ager,  single,  middle-aged,  good  habits,  wants 
position;  at  liberty.  C.  C.  JOHNSON,  Route 
C,  Bedford,  Va. 


WANTED — By  April  1.  position  on  dairy  farm 
by  young  man  of  20;  references  furnished, 
ADVERTISER  6044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  poultryman,  experienced 
with  chickens,  turkeys,  pheasants  and  op¬ 
eration  of  brooders.  ADVERTISER  6045,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  or  barn  work  on  well 
located,  clean,  commercial  dairy,  with  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  ADVERTISER  6046,  care  Rural 
New-  Yorker. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  college  woman  graduate 
with  several  years  practical  experience  de¬ 
sires  position  as  poultry  manager  of  small 
plant;  prefer  the  South  but  will  go  anywhere. 
ADVERTISER  6047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEAD  chauffeur,  mechanic,  handy  man,  with 
own  tools;  German,  single,  age  30;  desires 
position;  references.  WM.  NEUMANN,  Pomona, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  3  years’  practical  experience, 
graduating  from  Cornell  University  in  June, 
desires  position  as  manager  of  commercial  poul¬ 
try  farm,  preferably  in  Hudson  Valley.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  reliable,  successful,  graduate; 

show  birds,  incubation.  “I  make  ’em  lay.” 
TENCH,  Annadale,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Honey- 
wood  872. 


GARDENER,  preferably  on  private  estate  in 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  Western  Connec¬ 
ticut  or  Long  Island;  American,  single,  36 
years  of  age,  honest  and  reliable,  do  not  drink 
or  use  tobacco  in  any  form;  worked  three 
years  in  last  place;  can  care  for  lawns,  shrub¬ 
bery,  driveways,  etc.;  can  drive  car  and  make 
myself  generally  useful  around  place;  can  fur¬ 
nish  reference  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6052, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  wishes  position  on  small 
farm  or  estate  or  position  as  caretaker;  mar¬ 
ried;  does  not  use  alcohol  or  tobacco.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  wants  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  Protestant,  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  34;  life  experience;  capable,  reliable;  no 
tobacco,  liquor;  references.  ADVERTISER  6055 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  young  man,  ^4,  honest  and  de¬ 
pendable,  wants  position  on  a  dairy  farm  io 
run  milk  route;  prefer  Northern  New  Jersey 
can  drive.  ADVERTISER  6054,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GAMPS  erected,  repaired,  cared  for,  reason¬ 
ably.  BOX  47,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  29,  married,  two  girls  1-3,  de¬ 
sires  position  oil  a  private  place;  do  odd  jobs, 
can  drive  autos,  also  grow  vegetables;  refer¬ 
ences.  D.  MUNOZ,  40  N.  Lexington  Ave., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  married,  wishes  position  on  farm 
dairy;  excellent  references;  wages  $100. 
MCCARTHY,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


or 

M. 


AGRICULTURAL  engineer,  thorough  experience 
both  technical  and  practical,  covering  over 
20  years,  management  of  large  farm  and  estate 
operations  in  all  its  phases  on  an  economic 
basis,  is  open  for  a  position  of  responsibility; 
can  furnish  unquestionable  credentials  as  to 
business  as  well  as  executive  ability.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  experienced  poultryman,  commercial 
or  estate,  or  caretaker;  drive  car;  state  wages. 
FRANK  MARTIN,  Gen.  Del.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  reliable  man,  45,  would  like 
steady  place  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  6065, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  German,  31,  wants  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  31,  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
tanning  and  field  gardening,  wants  steady 
position  on  private  estate;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  or  herdsman,  April  1;  married 
American,  Protestant,  31;  Cornell  training’ 
3  years  supervisor  advanced  registry  testing; 
10  years  purebred  cattle;  6  years  present  posi¬ 
tion;  references.  HARLEY  EDWARDS,  Warn- 
patuck  Farm,  Canton,  Mass. 


tion  ill  dairy  barn  or  milk  room;  life-time 
experience  in  feeding  and  caring  for  live  stock 
good  dry-liaud  milker;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT, 

tion,  maintenance, 
ADVERTISER  6072, 


orchards,  estate,  produc- 
economical ;  single,  35. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED 

two  children ; 
ADVERTISER  60 


married  poultryman,  age  30, 
state  particulars  and  salary. 
78,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  poultry  manager,  married,  two  chil¬ 

dren;  experienced  in  all  brandies  where  re- 
sults  are  appreciated;  no  tobacco,  liquor.  BOX 
o36,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


I OSI1ION  desired  on  poultry  farm;  some  ex¬ 

perience;  references.  ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker 


6070, 


HERDSMAN 
board  help 
6069,  care  1 


or  ao  other  work, 
lural  New-Yorker. 


AUV  fclKTiSEJ 


[_  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 


FOR  SALE — Sacrifice  to  settle  estate,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  farm,  located  between  New¬ 
burgh  and  Washingtonville  on  State  road;  con¬ 
tains  108  acres  choice  land,  some  black  dirt 
upland,  pasture  and  woodlot;  well  watered  by 
springs  and  gavity  supply  to  buildings;  large 
barn,  garage,  with  house,  two  silos,  chicken 
house,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WAN  FED  —  Large  dairy  farm,  completely 
stocked,  etc.,  to  purchase  on  payment  plan 
from  milk  checks,  by  competent  farmer  with 
five  grown-up  sons,  all  good  farmers;  reference* 
on  integrity  and  efficiencies.  ADVERTISER 
5369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  witli  house  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  within  50  miles  from  New  York,  suitable 
for  Summer  residence;  good  water,  nice  trees 
and  views;  electricity;  state  price  and  full  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  5302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


1  Ulw  oAJi 


L/ci-iuui  -  v  a 


- -  .  _  poultry  plant,  OU 

acres  uninfected  range,  about  2,800  layt* 
now  producing,  gross  income  up  to  December 
about  $12,949;  valuable  saw  timber  and  firi 
wood;  heavy  income  producing  business  suitabl 
for  two  or  three  partners;  price  $16,000,  $7,00 
down,  balance  on  easy  long-time  payment.  AI 
VERTISER  5372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  445. 


u.  s. 


Gov’t 


WATER  CARTS 


ONLY 


For  SPRAYING 
SPRINKLING 

HAULING  WATER 
SAP  GATHERING 
GASOLENE-OIL 
LIQUID  MANURE 

and 

Dozens 
ol  Other 
Uses 


F.  o.  B. 
Columbus,  O. 
and 

Harrisburg, 

Penn. 


Cost  U.  S.  Gov’t  $275  Each 

Every  Farmer -Fruit  Grower 
and  Road  Builder  Should  Take 
Advantage  of  this  Bargain  Offer 


Horse 

Drawn 


Extra  Well 
Made— Will  Last 
A  Lifetime 


Brand  New — 
Never  Used 


15 

Brass 

Faucets 

and 

ONE 

Large 

Faucet 


A  WONDERFUL  value  from  the  Government’s  surplus  supplies.  We  were  very  fortun- 
ate  in  securing  a  limited  supply  of  these  carts  from  the  Government  and  while  they 
-XX  last,  we  offer  them  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  at  the  low  price  of  $37.50.  These 
carts  are  brand  new — have  never  been  used  and  are  shipped  to  you  in  original  crates  just 
as  delivered  to  the  U.  S.  Government  by  the  Studebaker  Wagon  Works  or  other  high- 
grade  manufacturer  who  built  it. 


Easily  Converted 
Into  a  Sprayer 

By  mabing  a  few  changes 
in  the  pipe  connection,  this 
outlit  can  be  converted  into 
an  air  pressure  sprayer 
worth  at  least  $300.00. 

Complete  Instructions 
Sent  With  Every  Cart 


Opportunity  Of  a  Lifetime  Guaranteed  as  Represented 


No  farmer,  fruit  grower  or  Road  Builder  should  fail  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  offer.  This  cart  can  be  used  for  Spraying,  Sprink¬ 
ling  potatoes  or  vegetables — for  sprinkling  roadways— for  hauling 
water — for  sap  gathering  or  dozens  of  other  uses.  Tank  is  of  one 
piece  Galvanized  Iron  with  splash  partition,  solid  riveted  joints. 
150  Gallon  capacity.  Gould  or  Red  Jacket  Pump.  Strainer  device. 
25  ft.  of  2"  four-ply  hose.  (We  do  not  guarantee  condition  of  hose, 
yet  it  may  give  considerable  service.)  Standard  approved  Brake 
rod  wheels  54  inches  in  diameter,  3"  Steel  Tires,  Tread  56".  10- 
inch  steel  hubs.  Steel  Axle,  2  x  2".  Foot  Brakes.  Tool  box  under 
seat.  One  extra  large  Master  Faucet.  15  Brass  Faucets  in  rear 
for  drawing  water,  gasoline  or  oil. 


Now 


ONLY 


GOV 


You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  either  the  Water  Cart  or  Farm  Cart 
offered  here.  The  publishers  of  this  paper  have  investigated  these  carts  and 
would  not  accept  this  advertisement  if  they  were  not  exactly  as  represented. 
Readers  of  this  paper  have  previously  purchased  1,000  of  these  carts  with  100% 
satisfaction.  Here’s  what  a  few  of  them  say : 

Wm  7  T7„vi«  nf  Tftrsfiv  City  N.  J..  says:  “On  October  22  I  purchased  one  of  your  XT.  S. 
Gav’t.J  Water  Carts  ami  I  would  like  to  get  another  one.”  E.  W  Becker  of  Excelsior. 
Minn.,  says:  “We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Water  Cart  and  can  find  lots  .“t  . 

Wm.  C.  Dean  of  N.  Scituate.  K.  I.,  says:  “I  am  very  much  Pleased  with  Water  Cart 
nurchased  from  you.”  Granite  Springs  Corporation,  Granite  Springs,  N.  x.,  say.  "O 
have  found  the  Water  Cart  very  handy  and  well  worth  the  price  we  paid  for  it. 

If  vou  want  to  get  the  biggest  value  ever  offered  to  the  readers  of  this  paper, 
send  us  vour  check  or  Money  Order  for  one  or  both  of  these  carts  or  the  F  arm 
Wagon.  We  know  that  after  you  receive  either  of  these  big  values  you  would 
not  sell  it  for  several  times  what  you  paid. 

Are  Two  More  Big  Bargains! 

Handy  Two- Wheel  Farm  Cart 

and 

4 -Wheel 


UUV  I 

$175 

EACH 


F.  O.  B. 
Schenectady, 
New  York 


HANDY  FARM  CARTS 

Another  rare  bargain  in  a  horse-drawn,  strongly-built  Farm  Cart. 
Cost  the  Government  $175.  Our  Price  only  $22.50  F.  O.  B.  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.  Carts  never  used — shipped  knocked  down  in  orig¬ 
inal  crates.  Body  7  ft.  7  in.  long — 4  ft.  3  in.  wide — 2  ft.  deep, 
with  tail  board  and  heavy  floor.  Wheels  4J4  ft.  high.  Iron  Tires, 
3  in.  wide — in*  thick.  Steel  Axel  2  x  2  in.  Body  and  Shafts 
White  Oak  or  Hickory.  Cart  is  complete  with  brakes  and  axle 
wrench.  Painted  3  coats. 

A  Brand  New  Cart  at  a  Give-Away  Price 

Guaranteed  as  represented.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk.  Publishers  would  not 
print  this  ad.  if  carts  were  not  as  described.  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity.  It 
is  xery  seldom  that  such  a  bargain  as  represented  in  this  Handy  Farm  Cart  is 
offered.  The  low  price  we  are  asking  is  less  than  one-seventh  what  they  originally 
cost  the  U.  S.  Government !  Order  one  today.  Send  check  or  money  order.  We 
ship  promptly. 


’t  FARM  WAGON 


A  Brand 
New 

High  Grade 
WAGON 
Best  Quality 
Materials  at 
Less  Than 
One  Sixth 
Original 
Cost 

ONLY 

s42§? 

F.  O.  B. 
Brooklyn 
New  York 

Here  is  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  ever  offered.  These  wagons  are  surplus  Government  Saifmiv 
they  were  originally  purchased  by  the  Government  as  Ambulance  AA  agons  but  vvneoii 

utility  Farm  AVagon — they  are  extra  well  built— made  by  the  Indiana  and  Studebaker 
AVorks. — have  never  been  used  and  are  shipped  to  you  knocked  down  direct  from  the  **  _  them 
Warehouse  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  the  Government.  AVhile  they  last,  we  o 
at  the  unheard  of  price  of  $42.50  F.O.B.  Brooklyn.  NT.  Y.  .  ,  ,,„e 

Wagon  body  is  9  ft.  long.  4  ft.  7  in.  wide:  front  wheels  3  ft. — rear  4  ft.  2  iir. ;  rouna  e  s 
steel  tires  2%  in.  wide,  %  in.  thick:  oak  body,  has  heavy  floor,  with  2  side  seats  fuu  'yjopfes 
fold  up  or  removable:  7  steel  tempered  springs  made  of  open  oil  tempered  steel;  spring 
malleable.  Upholstered  driver’s  seat  with  rest  back — 2  side  lamps — hickory  or  ash  tongue,  ^ 
trees,  neck  yoke — chains — foot  brakes;  tail  board — wheels  Archibald  pattern,  “A  Grade, 
with  %  in.  tire  bolts,  joint  rim  provided  with  fellow  plates  and  2  bolts;  equipped  wiw  t 
gallon,  heavy  gauge  galvanized  tanks  for  water:  suitable  axle  wrench.  Removable  steps  i 
Painted  5  coats.  A  wonderful,  strong,  utility  Farm  Wagon.  limited 

Without  a  doubt,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  bargains  we  have  ever  offered.  Supply  iimn<= 
Be  sure  to  get  one  at  this  low  price.  Send  your  check  today. 
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r  Grain  Fields  PayYou 

rore  This  Year ! 


Look  for  the  green  can  with 
the  red  Du  Bay  Diamond 
when  you  buy  CERESAN. 


Treat  all  Seed  Grains  with  CERESAN. 
Produces  Healthier  Crops,  Increases 
Yields,  Harmless  to  Seeds  or  Drills 

Protect  your  crops  against  disease  losses  by  treating  all  seed 
grains  with  one  dust  disinfectant — CERESAN.  Controls  9 
grain  diseases,  brings  a  higher  market  grading  and  usually  in¬ 
creases  yield.  Proved  safe  and  effective  by  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  and  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Treats  seeds 
for  only  6  to  9  cents  a  bushel.  Dust  it  on;  no  costly  equipment 
needed.  Your  Dealer  has  CERESAN.  He  also  has  FREE 
pamphlets  on  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants  for  other  crops — 
Semesan  Jr.,  for  seed  corn;  Semesan  Bel,  the  instantaneous  po¬ 
tato  dip;  and  Semesan  for  vegetable  and  flower  seed  and  bulbs. 


CERESAN 

controls: 

Wheat — Bunt  or  stinking 
smut  and  seed-borne  flag  smut. 
*  * 

Oats — Both  loose  and 
covered  smut. 

*  * 

Barley — Stripe  disease,  cov¬ 
ered  smut  and  loose  smut  in 
certain  6-row  winter  varieties. 
*  * 

Sorghum  —Kernel  smuts. 

*  * 

Rye  — Seed-borne  stem  smut. 


Most  dealers  handle  CERESAN.  Those  listed  below  carry 
a  large  stock  and  can  quickly  supply  your  needs. 


County  Dealer  Town 

IN  NEW  YORK 

ALBANY — George  H.  Price . Albany 

ALLEGANY — Rowe  &  Kennedy . Canaseraga 

Kohn’s  Drug  Store . Wellsville 

W.  E.  Robbins  Hdwe . Wellsville 

Wellsville  Milling  Co . Wellsville 

Hazlett  &  Chase . Whitesville 

CATTARAUGUS— Economy  Drug  Store.  .  Salamanca 

CAYUGA— D.  S.  Ramsey . Auburn 

CHEMUNG— Banfield- Jennings  Co-op . Elmira 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Elmira 

CHENANGO— Harold  L.  Keller . Norwich 

CLINTON— J.  D.  Bowen . Saranac 

CORTLAND— McGraw  &  Elliott . Cortland 

ERIE— W.  H.  Geib  &  Son . East  Aurora 

R.  F.  Knoehe  &  Son . Hamburg 

W.  G.  Arthur . Orchard  Park 

FRANKLIN — Cooks  Pharmacy . Chateaugay 

D.  Dickinson  &  Co . Malone 

HERKIMER — The  Sauer  Drug  Corp . Herkimer 

JEFFERSON — Walter  N.  Bisnett . Watertown 

LEWIS — F.  C.  Snyder’s  Pharmacy . Lowville 

LIVINGSTON— Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Dansville 

Geneseo  Hdware  Co . Geneseo 

MONROE — Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc . Coldwater 

Burr  &  Starkweather  Co . Rochester 

Hart  &  Vick . Rochester 

James  Vick's  Sons . Rochester 

NASSAU — Hempstead  Seed  Co . Hempstead 

NEW  YORK— Max  Sehling  Seedsmen,  Inc. New  York 

ONEIDA — Utica  Seed  Co . Utica 

ONONDAGA — Frederick  H.  Ebeling . Syracuse 

Onondaga  Farmers’  Supply  Co.,  Inc. ..  Syracuse 

ONTARIO — Peck  Hardware  Co . Canandaigua 

Dorchester  &  Rose . Geneva 

OTSEGO— Kenneth  W.  Root . Cooperstown 

ST.  LAWRENCE— The  Barr  Pharmacy . Canton 


County  Dealer  Town 

SCHOHARIE— Hoagland’s  Pharmacy . Cobleskill 

SCHUYLER— W.  M.  Pellet . Watkins  Glen 

SENECA— .1.  F.  Farrell . Seneca  Falls 

STEUBEN— Hawkins  &  Hill . Addison 

B.  C.  McKay . Atlanta 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Bath 

Kinkaid  Produce  Co . Cohocton 

Peck-Lookup  Co . Cohocton 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co.  ...  . . Corning 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Prattsburg 

C.  J.  Tierney . Wallace 

SUFFOLK — Long  Island  Produce  and 

Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc . Riverhead 

TIOGA— The  Beach  Drug  Co . Owego 

WASHINGTON— 

Harry  W.  Baker,  Ph.G . Hudson  Falls 

WAYNE— W.  G.  Carpenter  &  Co . Lyons 

WYOMING— E.  K.  Lucas . Gainesville 

YATES— Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . : .  .  .Penn  Yan 

IN  DELAWARE 

KENT — James  B.  Bice  Co . Dover 

W.  M.  Hinkle . Dover 

J.  A.  Frear  &  Sons . Dover 

Clarence  Vosliell  &  Son . Felton 

W.  W.  Wilson . Frederica 

Harrington  Hardware  Co . Harrington 

NEW  CASTLE— Ellwood  Pierson . Wilmington 

The  Philips-Thpmpson  Co.  .  Wilmington 

SUSSEX — George  E.  Swain . Georgetown 

Chipman  &  Penuel . Laurel 

Collins  &  Ryan . Millsboro 

Burton  Brothers . Seaford 

IN  MARYLAND 

ANNE  ARUNDEL — Arundel  Supply  Co ..  Annapolis 

BALTIMORE — The  Meyer  Seed  Co . Baltimore 

Wiseman-Downs  Co . Baltimore 


County  Dealer  Town 

CARROLL— King’s  Pharmacy . Westminster 

CECIL — G.  A.  Allender . Elkton 

C.  W.  Ashby . Rising  Sun 

FREDERICK* — P.  L.  Hargett  &  Co.,  Inc..  .Frederick 

HARFORD— McComas  Bros . Bel  Air 

HOWARD — Patapsco  Pharmacy . Elicott  City 

KENT — Massey  &  Wilmer . Chestertown 

QUEEN  ANNES — Queen  Annes  Co.  F.  B .  Centerville 

WASHINGTON — E  rn  est  Miller . 1 1  agerstown 

WICOMICO— White  &  Leonard . Salisbury 

WORCESTER— D.  II.  Bradford  &  Son . Snowhill 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

BURLINGTON— J.S.Collins  &  Son,  Inc .  Moorestown 

Fenimore  Brothers . Mt.  Holly 

CAMDEN — Gardiner  Cheeseinan . Grenloch 

CUMBERLAND — Minehes  Seed  Store ....  Bridgeton 

I.  Serata  &  Sons . Bridgeton 

S.  V.  Davis . Shiloh 

Vineland  Farmers’  Exchange,  Inc.  .Vineland 

GLOUCESTER— Reed  &  Estelow . Mullica  Hill 

Ed.  Ilann . Swedesboro 

MERCER — Farmers  Co-operative  Assn. 

of  Mercer  County . Trenton 

M.  C.  Ribsam  &  Son’s  Co . Trenton 

Jos.  II.  Courtney  &  Co.  Inc . Windsor 

MONMOUTH— W.  T.  Pierce . Allentown 

Rooney  &  Ely  Co . Englishtown 

Monmouth  Co.  Farmers’  Exchange .  Freehold 

C.  H.  Roberson . Freehold 

H.  B.  Kemp . Long  Branch 

Reed  &  Perrine . Tennent 

SALEM — Andrews  &  Avis . Elmer 

Garrison’s  Rexall  Pharmacy . Elmer 

G.  M.  Andrews  &  Son . Woodstown 

South  Jersey  Farmers’  Exchange.  .Woodstown 


SCHENECTADY— Empire  Seed  Co - Schenectady 

Jobbers  for  the  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants 


IN  NEW  YORK 


Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . Albany 

E.  C.  McKallor  Drug  Co . Binghamton 

Ellieott  Drug  Co . Buffalo 

Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . Buffalo 

Harvey  Seed  Co . Buffalo 

Plimpton-Cowan  Co.,  Inc . Buffalo 

Joseph  Harris  Co . Cold  Water 

The  Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . .-.Elmira 

Hempstead  Seed  Co.,  Inc . Hempstead 

Long  Island  Drug  Co . Jamaica 

McMonagle  &  Rogers . Middletown 

Alexander  Drug  Co . New  York 

Peter  Henderson  Co . New  York 

Schieffelin  &  Co . New  York 

Stumpp  &  Walter  Co . New7  York 


Doty  &  Humphrey  Drug  Co . Poughkeepsie 

Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . Rochester 

Hart  &  Vick,  Inc . Rochester 

Vick  &  Dildine  Co . Rochester 

Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . Syracuse 

Charles  Hubbard  Son  &  Co . Syracuse 

John  L.  Thompson  Sons  &  Co.,  Inc . Troy 

A.  H.  Williams  Co.,  Inc . Utica 

W.  W.  Conde  Hardware  Co . Watertown 

Litchard,  Sehultheis  &  Johnson,  Inc . Wellsville 

IN  DELAWARE 

O.  A.  Newton  &  Son . Bridgeville 

N.  B.  Danforth,  Inc . Wilmington 

IN  MARYLAND 

James  Baily  &  Son . Baltimore 


J.  Bolgiano  Seed  Co . ...Baltimore 

Gilbert  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc . Baltimore 

Henry  B.  Gilpin  Co . Baltimore 

Griffith  &  Turner  Co., . Baltimore 

Loewy  Drug  Co . Baltimore 

The  Meyer  Seed  Co . Baltimore 

Muth  Brothers  &  Co . Baltimore 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Chamberlain  &  Barclay . Cranbury 

Doughten  Seed  Co . Newark 

Roeber  &  Kuebler  Co . Newark 

Bennett,  Denison,  Clayton  &  Co . Prospect  Plain- 

American  Chemical  Specialties  Co . Springfield 

Swedesboro  Supply  Co . Swedesboro 

Weatherby  &  Stewart . Swedesboro 
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Seed  Disinfectants 


Seed  Disinfectants 

Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains 

BAYER  -  SEMESAN  COMPANY,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City 

Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions  of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc,,  and  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co,.  Inc. 


The  New  York  Apple  Pac 


[Following  is  the  address  on  this  important  subject 
„iven  b.v  E.  Stuart  Hubbard  at  the  Poughkeepsie  meet- 
jnjr  of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society:] 

N  THE  early  days,  packing  apples, 
with  many  growers  and  dealers, 
was  a  great  game.  There  were  no 
legal  or  standard  grades  by  which 
apples  could  be  commercially  de¬ 
scribed.  Sizes  and  qualities  -were 
loosely  defined  by  such  hypothetical  symbols  as 
“Fancy,”  “No.  1,”  “No.  2,”  flocks  of  “X’s,”  or  any 
other  mark  the  humor  or  whim  of  the  packer  might 
select.  The  main  idea  of  a  great  many  packers 
seemed  to  be  to  fool  the  buyer  and  dispose  of  as 
many  of  his  cull  apples  (and  there  were  usually 
plenty  of  them )  as  possible  at  the  top  prices.  Great 
ingenuity  and  skill  were  used  to  this  end.  The 
handsome  fruit  from  favored  trees  or  orchards  was 
often  carefully  set  aside  to  be  used  on  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrel.  Artists  were  educated  and 
trained  to  make  the  face  a  picture  of  beauty.  A 
second  row'  was  often  laid  in  so  that 
no  uncolored  cheek  or  tiny  or  defec¬ 
tive  fruit  could  peek  between  the 
faces.  Enough  reasonably  good  apples 
were  then  used  so  that  the  sporting 
buyer  could  not  see  the  real  contents 
without  destroying  the  artistic  triumph 
of  the  face. 

The  middle  of  the  barrel  was  filled 
with  apples  of  size,  color,  condition 
and  quality  uncertain,  the  last  few 
layers  on  the  bottom  more  carefully 
selected  and  the  tail  leveled  off  and 
pressed  with  a  lever  press,  many  of 
the  apples  being  driven  into  each  other 
so  they  could  not  shift  and  the  barrel 
go  slack.  If  the  juice  spurted  or  oozed 
through  the  bottom  cracks,  you  could 
bet  the  barrel  was  tight.  Some  spe¬ 
cially  shrewd  packers,  noticing  that 
the  buyers  sometimes  cut  or  bent  a 
stave  so  as  to  get  a  look  at  the  apples 
in  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  used  a 
piece  of  stove  pipe  or  other  cylinder, 
filling  the  center  with  choice  rubbish, 
and  veneering  the  sides  of  the  barrels 
with  passable  fruit.  Realizing  that  no 
one  would  knowingly  pay  a  good  price 
for  their  packs  twice  they  took  a  num¬ 
bered  stencil  from  each  commission 
agent  who  approached  them  and  sent 
each  successive  shipment  to  a  different 
merchant,  figuring  that  the  so-called 
crooked  commission  men  would  be  sure 
to  give  big  returns  for  a  first  ship¬ 
ment  to  bait  them  on  so  they  could 
skin  them  on  later  shipments.  No 
grower's  name  ever  appeared  on  such 
packages  for  fear  the  buyers  would 
recognize  and  shun  them. 

There  were  other  less  ingenious  and 
enterprising  growers  and  packers  who 


buyers,  who  were  perched  on  circus  seats.  Three 
barrels  of  each  shipment  wrere  lifted  up  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  opened  and  the  face  tipped  first  towards  the 
auctioneer  and  then  towards  the  crowd  of  buyers. 
A  chorus  of  admiring  “Alls”  would  greet  the  beau¬ 
tiful  faces  clearly  displayed.  The  porters  would  then 
dump  half  of  each  barrel  into  a  tub,  ruining  the 
faces,  those  works  of  art,  beyond  repair  and  show 
the  whole  middle  contents  of  the  barrels  to  the 
eager,  expectant  crowd.  The  approving  “Ahs” 
would  abruptly  change  in  many  cases,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  to  howls  of  derision  as  the  shameful  contrast 
between  face  and  heart  was  disclosed.  Such  lots 
were  quickly  knocked  down  at  low  prices  by  the 
disgusted  auctioneers.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
flood  of  beautiful,  red,  sound  apples  would  roll  from 
the  barrel,  a  surprised  cheer  would  ring  out  and  a 
frenzied  auctioneer  would  drive  prices  up  to  sur¬ 
prising  figures.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  New 
York  State,  even  Pludson  River  packs,  were  among 


that  having  each  major  defect,  also  the  percentage 
over  or  under  a  certain  size.  The  pack  is  then  as  sala¬ 
ble  at  its  worth  as  if  marked  with  a  standard  grade. 

I  believe  that  the  inspectors  are  altogether  too 
lenient  in  certifying  apples  as  being  up  to  grade 
which  have  been  unduly  bruised  by  rough  or  care¬ 
less  handling  either  before  or  during  their  packing 
operations.  The  methods  used  by  a  great  many  of 
our  growers  and  shippers,  co-operative  associations 
included,  in  the  picking  and  packing  of  New  York 
State  apples,  render  superb  fruit  unfit  for  sale  and 
use  by  discriminating  dealers  and  consumers.  We 
hear  much  criticism  of  the  quality  of  New  York 
State  apples.  After  many  years  of  experience  with 
apples  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  I  am  convinced 
no  finer  fruit  is  being  grown  or  can  be  grown  than 
in  our  State,  and  that  a  large  part  of  this  fruit  is  se¬ 
riously  and  unnecessarily  damaged  by  careless, 
thoughtless  handling  and  packing.  In  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  the  inspection  priv^ege,  T-  have  found  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  be  prompt,  thorough  and  fair. 

If  we  will  do  our  best  to  pack  our 
fruit  intelligently  in  the  New  York 
State  grades  we  now  have,  use  the 
inspection  privilege  whenever  it  will 
help  insure  a  sale,  and  plan  our  meth¬ 
ods  to  cut  down  bruising  rather  than 
packing  costs,  New  York  apples  will 
take  their  deserved  place  among  the 
most  sought  for  in  the  world's  markets. 


Golden  Muscat — one  of  the  Neiver  Varieties  of  Grapes  Described  by  Dr.  U.  P. 
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(<>uld  not  be  bothered  with  so  much  detail  in  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping.  The  first  grade,  usually  marked 
'Fancy,”  contained  the  larger  apples  of  better  color 
and  quality;  the  second  grade,  marked  “No.  2,”  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  best  of  the  small  apples ;  the  third, 
marked  “XXX,”  was  of  those  with  the  least  at¬ 
tractive  color  and  more  glaring  defects.  While  the 
lacing  of  a  barrel  -was  merely  a  detail  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  as  quickly  as  possible,  it  was  easier  to  pick 
"tit  and  lay  the  largest  apples,  and  an  even,  tight 
circle  of  apples  was  most  attractive.  A  responsible 
commission  merchant  was  selected  and  the  grower’s 
uume  or  insignia  appeared  on  the  barrel.  When 
possible,  regular  successive  shipments  were  made, 
ihc  buyers  seemed  to  like  the  packs,  and  were  will- 
Ul'  to  pay  more  in  order  to  insure  'getting  them. 

1  *"  net  returns  often  were  larger  than  those  re- 
' 1  iu‘(*  ^  the  other  type  of  packers,  though  not  al- 
It  was  noticeable,  however,  that  returns 
111111  the  English  markets  were  uniformly  higher  and 

Spendable  than  those  received  by  many  other 
shippers. 

11  haPPened  in  1907  that  I  spent  a  Winter  in  Eng- 
1  '1  conditioning  and  observing  the  sale  at  auc- 
,U'U  111  Eondon  of  apples  we  had  shipped  in  re¬ 
taliation  to  Southampton,  where  they  were  placed 
111  storage.  Though  the  Scotch  are  canny  and 
Yankee  shrewd,  I  found  the  English  worthy 
Uf'*Us*  1,1  Covent  Garden,  the  auctioneers  sat  in 
fctull  behind  a  small  platform  faced  by  the 
.aai  ...vs. 
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the  worst  offenders.  At  this  time  Nova  Scotia  was 
packing  under  a  new  grading  law.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  our  scrub  grades  and  their  registered  stock 
was  obviously  apparent,  and  was  reflected  in  the 
better  average  prices  her  shippers  received. 

Many  years  later,  because  of  this  chaotic  condi¬ 
tion,  our  State  adopted  an  apple-packing  law  after 
strenuous  opposition  by  many  of  our  growers.  The 
Federal  government  also  established  national  apple 
grades  which  could  be  used  by  shippers  in  any 
State.  Both  provided  inspection  of  apples  so  packed 
and,  if  the  packs  were  up  to  grade,  issued  certi¬ 
ficates  stating  that  the  lot  inspected  was  correctly 
marked.  There  were  minor  differences  in  the  spe¬ 
cifications  of  the  corresponding  grades  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  and  State  laws.  So,  in  1927,  New  York  State 
discarded  its  grades  and  adopted  the  U.  S.  Grades 
for  New  York  State  apples.  They  also  made  it  com¬ 
pulsory  for  the  face  truly  to  represent  the  contents 
of  any  package  closed  or  open. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  grades  described,  pro¬ 
vided  as  good  an  opportunity  for  the  packing  and 
merchandizing  of  our  apples  as  we  can  expect  to 
get.  If  we  expect  to  sell  our  apples  as  of  a  good 
grade,  we  must  grow  them  so  they  are  good  enough 
to  pack  in  that  grade.  If,  for  some  natural  cause 
they  are  technically  barred  from  the  grade,  but  are 
otherwise  desirable,  useful  fruit,  they  can  be  marked 
“Unclassified”  and  inspected.  The  inspection  cer¬ 
tificate  will  state  the  percentage  of  clean  fruit,  and 
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Forty  Cents  of  Every  Dollar 
Return  is  Spent  for  Labor 

RECORDS  covering  100  market  gar¬ 
den  farms  in  North  Jersey  show 
that  an  average  of  40.1  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  return  was  spent  for  labor, 
and  records  covering  50  truck  farms 
or  extensive  vegetable  growing  opera¬ 
tions  in  Central  Jersey,  gave  an  aver¬ 
age  of  37.8  cents  for  labor  out  of  every 
dollar  returned. 

The  main  factors  influencing  these 
costs  lay  in  the  fact  that  on  intensive 
operations,  carrots,  beets,  parsley,  etc., 
are  planted  close  together  and  hand 
labor  is  necessary  in  thinning,  weed¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  and  bunching  the  ma¬ 
ture  crop  ready  for  market,  while  on 
the  extensive  farms,  the  crops  are 
planted  so  that  horse  labor  may  be 
utilized.  The  extensive  or  truck  crops 
include  sweet  corn,  sweet  potatoes, 
peas,  beans  and  those  crops  requiring 
more  room  to  develop. 

In  North  Jersey,  located  near  the 
large  commercial  centers,  labor  is  high, 
where  an  average  of  $4.50  to  $5  per 
day  is  paid,  while  in  Central  Jersey 
labor  will  average  about  $4  per  day 
for  adults.  It  is  the  custom  in  Central 
Jersey  to  import  large  families  of  Italians  from 
Philadelphia,  give  them  a  shack,  and  they  are  there 
for  the  Summer.  All  Italian  children,  capable  of 
working,  are  out  with  the  older  ones  doing  their 
share  of  the  work.  With  this  large  item  for  labor 
every  grower  is  on  the  lookout  for  labor-saving 
equipment. 

In  examining  the  individual  records,  those  grow¬ 
ers  who  reduce  their  labor  costs  to  a  minimum  are 
making  the  largest  labor  income  from  their  farms. 
These  growers  are  using  labor-saving  machinery, 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  be  used.  These  machines 
include  mechanical  rotary  root  washers  for  washing- 
beets,  carrots,  turnips,  horseradish  or  are  using 
high  pressure  water  (GO  to  80  lbs.)  forced  through 
a  fine  nozzle  for  washing  and  cleaning  the  bunched 
roots,  such  as  carrots,  beets,  celery,  parsley,  etc. 
Other  machines  are  the  tying  or  bunching  machines, 
which  will  mechanically  tie  bunches  of  carrots, 
beets,  rhubarb,  etc.,  with  rapidity.  Improved  seed¬ 
ers,  for  sowing  just  the  right  amount  of  seed,  and 
sowing  three  rows  at  a  time,  and  motor-driven  cul¬ 
tivators,  cultivate  three  rows  at  a  time.  The  garden 
tractors  when  properly  handled  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults  on  soils  adapted  to  their  use,  and  are  estimated 
to  do  the  work  of  three  men  in  seeding  and  culti¬ 
vating  three  rows  at  a  time. 

Transplanting  machines  for  planting  extensive 
crops,  such  as  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  tomatoes  and 
peppers  are  being  used  extensively.  These  planters 
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water  each  plant  as  it  is  set.  Automatic  irrigation 
oscillators  turn  a  line  of  irrigation  400  to  000  ft. 
long,  and  automatically  water  a  strip  of  ground  50 
ft.  wide  and  the  length  of  the  line.  Fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributing  machines  and  side-dressing  fertilizer  ma¬ 
chines  cover  two  to  three  rows  at  a  time.  Improved 
high  pressure  spraying  machines  and  efficient  dust¬ 
ing  machines  protect  the  crop  from  both  insects  and 
fungous  diseases,  which  often  reduce  the  crop  or 
make  it  unsalable  unless  controlled. 

On  each  farm,  and  with  each  crop,  individual 
problems  presented  themselves,  making  it  impossible 
for  general  recommendations.  It  was  a  problem 
which  the  grower  had  to  work  out  for  himself.  One 
important  fact  was  that  the  crops  were  arranged 
and  planted  so  that  they  would  mature  at  different 
times,  which  provided  for  a  steady  and  rather  equal 
distribution  of  labor  throughout  the  growing  season. 

X.  J.  Experiment  Station.  c.  h.  nissley. 


Improving  Our  Pastures 

HAVE  been  reading  with  much  interest  the  vari¬ 
ous  articles  on  the  improvement  of  pasture  land, 
and  I  agree  with  most  of  the  writers  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  more  return  from  a  little  attention  paid  to 
pasture  land  than  to  most  any  other  part  of  the 
farm.  And  since  all  of  us  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  have  different  problems  along  the  same  lines 
of  work,  maybe  our  experience  here  would  be  of 
some  help  to  someone  else. 

Mr.  Cram,  page  350,  writing  on  the  various  kinds 
of  trash  in  the  pastures  of  his  State  brought  to 
mind  when  1  worked  a  farm  more  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  West  Virginia  than  I  do  now,  where  we  had 
a  lot  of  the  same  kind  of  things  to  contend  with 
that  he  mentions,  but  here  in  the  lower  altitudes  we 
have  a  different  kind  of  enemy  to  fight,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  worst  one  we  have  is  the  wild  dew¬ 
berry,  or  we  call  it  here  the  running  brier.  This 
brier,  if  not  kept  down,  will  take  all  of  our  hill  pas¬ 
ture  here.  It  does  not  grow  high,  but  runs  close  to 
the  ground  and  roots  at  the  tips  like  tame  dewber¬ 
ries.  Although  it  will  get  very  thick  on  the  ground 
it  does  not  seem  to  kill  the  grass,  but  will  present 
the  cattle  from  eating  it  unless  they  are  starved  to 
it.  But  we  have  found  that  our  general  method  of 
treating  our  pastures  will  usually  keej>  in  check. 
Our  method  has  been  on  this  farm  for  the  past  20 
years  about  the  same,  and  people  often  express  won¬ 
der  at  the  number  of  cattle  that  our  pastures  will 
keep  in  good  condition. 

We  make  it  a  practice  to  give  the  whole  pasture 
an  application  of  phosphorus  at  least  once  every 
five  years,  with  an  additional  application  between 
times  on  the  poor  spots.  We  do  not  do  all  this  in 
one  year,  but  apply  part  every  year,  aiming  to  get 
around  once  in  five  years.  In  this  way  it  is  not  a 
hardship  in  any  one  year.  We  have  found  that  an 
application  of  about  200  lbs.  of  16  per  cent  goods  per 
acre  once  in  five  years  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
pasture  in  first-class  condition.  But  we  do  not  stop 
at  that.  In  all  our  hill  lands  we  have  so  many 
kinds  of  soil  that  one  kind  of  grass  will  not  grow  on 
all  of  it.  so  we  find  it  necessary  at  times  to  try  out 
some  new  grass  on  a  clay  bank  or  a  place  that  is  a 
little  wet,  where  Blue  grass  will  not  stick.  We  al¬ 
ways  sow  a  mixture  of  grasses,  but  try  to  find  out 
which  one  is  likely  to  do  the  best  on  the  land  we 
are  working  with,  and  that  one  dominates  in  the 
mixture. 

The  best  way  that  we  have  ever  found  to  get  an 
old  field  back  in  good  sod,  if  we  do  not  want  to 
plow  it,  is  to  use  the  disk,  or  if  there  are  loose 
stones,  a  spring-tooth  harrow  is  fine.  The  best  time 
to  do  this  work  is  early  in  the  Spring  while  the  top 
is  loose,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  tear  up  the  ground 
well,  mixing  the  trash  on  the  ground  well  with  the 
top  soil.  Then  use  an  application  of  fertilizer  and 
plenty  of  good  grass  seed,  and  keep  the  stock  off  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  the  Summer,  and  you  will  have  a 
fine  pasture,  and  with  a  little  care  can  keep  it  that 
way.  I  have  one  farm  in  mind  at  the  present  time 
that  before  this  treatment  would  hardly  starve 
through  three  cows,  and  this  last  Summer  pastuies 
as  high  as  10  cows,  and  they  had  plenty. 

Then  we  believe  in  mowing  our  pastures  if  at  all 
possible.  Of  course  there  are  a  lot  of  pasture  lands 
where  this  is  impossible,  but  we  have  found  that  a 
close  mowing  along  in  the  Summer  just  before  most 
of  the  weeds  begin  to  ripen  will  help  the  pasture 
about  as  much  as  anything  we  can  do.  It  gives  us 
a  new  crop  of  tender  grass  in  the  Fall,  when  pas¬ 
tures  are  usually  short.  It  kills  out  the  weeds  to  a 
surprising  extent,  and  in  some  way  it  helps  the  sod 
go  through  the  coming  Winter  better  by  mulching 
the  roots  and  preventing  heaving.  It  surely  gets  rid 
of  a  lot  of  field  mice,  by  exposing  their  nests  to 
birds  and  hawks  that  feed  on  them.  Some  farmers 


in  this  section  have  found  an  application  of  lime 
paid  but  our  experience  has  been  that  we  did  not 
need  it ;  however  some  soil  does.  l.  g.  zinn. 

West  Virginia. 


Grafting  Cherry  Trees 

ANY  wild  cherry  tree  may  be  grafted  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  care.  Graft  on  limbs  of  one  or  two-inch 
diameter.  After  sawing  off  the  limb  shave  off  the  out¬ 
side  cross  bark  on  each  side  of  the  stub  for  about 
two  inches,  just  where  the  split  is  to  come,  then  split 
the  stub  and  insert  a  screwdriver  into  the  split  far 
enough  to  open  it  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  insert  the 
graft  on  each  side. 

Be  sure  to  have  the  graft  join  the  stub  just  where 
the  bark  joins  the  wood.  The  graft  must  be  shaped 
to  fit  into  the  split  with  its  first  eye  about  one-quar¬ 
ter  inch  above  the  split  on  the  outside. 

For  cherry  trees  it  is  best  to  use  a  whole  graft 
with  seven  or  eight  eyes  on  it,  including  the  top  eye, 
which  is  often  the  only  one  to  make  good.  Use  only 


Above  is  shoivn  how  I  convert  a  wheelbarrow  into  a 
year-round  implement.  The  drawing  shows  the  short¬ 
est  runner  that  will  ivork.  For  deep  snow  and  big 
loads  extend  front  end  six  or  eight  inches.  Material 
need:  One  piece  of  two-by-four,  one  piece  of  flat  steel 
tire,  a  fere  flat-head  screws,  and  two  three-eighths- 
by-two  or  two  and  one-half -inch,  lag  bolts.  Lag  bolts 
pass  through  holes  bored  in  tire  of  icheelbarrow. — 
THEODORE  H.  SMITH,  Wisconsin. 


grafts  from  a  good  producing  tree.  When  the  grafts 
are  set  pull  out  the  screwdriver  in  a  gentle  way  and 
cover  stub  and  outside  split  with  grafting  wax 
properly  and  cover  the  grafting  wax  with  a  rag;  tie 
it  gently  with  a  light  string.  The  outside  cross¬ 
bark  is  very  thin,  and  if  not  shaved  off  where  the 
split  is  to  come  it  generally  spoils  the  whole  job. 

Last  Spring  I  grafted  half  a  dozen  of  the  lower 
limbs  on  my  two  large  cherry  trees  in  front  of  my 
house.  One  of  them  is  a  red  cherry,  the  other  is  a 
Y'ellow  Spanish.  Both  are  over  30  years  old,  but 
too  lazy  to  bear  fruit.  The  red  cherry  tree  sup¬ 
ported  all  its  grafts,  but  the  Yellow  Spanish  re¬ 
fused  all  its  grafts.  I  shall  try  the  Yellow  Spanish 
again  this  Spring.  w.  f.  a. 

Connecticut. 


Those  Deer  Fences 

Oil  page  240,  in  “News  From  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
turist,”  I  read  :  “For  the  first  time  in  years  there  was 
no  discussion  of  damages  from  deer.  It  is  partly  due  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  deer  fences.”  How  are  they 
made  or  erected,  as  we  are  suffering  from  deer  in  loss 
of  young  trees,  apples  and  other  crops V  I  lost  15  trees 
last  year — total  loss.  My  orchard  is  fenced  by  4-ft. 
woven  Avire  fence.  If  I  run  a  barb  wire  about  2  ft.  above 
the  fence,  will  that  keep  them  out?  D.  s.  M. 

Nova  Scotia. 

HE  deer  problem  was  quite  a  sore  spot  in  this 
State  for  many  years  and,  as  I  stated,  the  deer 
fences  have  been  about  the  best  way  for  orchard 
protection  to  date,  as  well  as  for  other*  agricultural 
crops. 

These  fences,  as  erected  in  Pennsylvania,  consist 
of  a  5-ft.  woven  wire  fence  with  a  3-ft.  section  on 
top,  giving  a  total  height  of  eight  feet.  If  the  deer 
in  Nova  Scotia  are  as  good  at  clearing  fences  as 
they  are  here,  a  6-ft.  fence  is  of  very  little  use. 
I  have  seen  does  clearing  obstacles  of  that  height 
without  any  trouble.  Once  in  a  while,  when  the  deer 
have  a  steep  hillside  to  take  off  from,  they  can  get 
over  the  8-ft.  fence.  In  one  particular  case,  three 
does  got  into  a  nearby  orchard  with  this  sort  of  a 
start ;  two  of  them  then  broke  their  necks  trying  to 
get  out  the  way  they  had  come  in.  when  the  owner 
caught  them  feeding  on  his  trees.  The  third  was 
captured  and  released  elsewhere.  r.  h.  sudds. 


An  Old  College  Building 

OUR  cover  picture  this  week  shows  Nassau  Hall, 
at  Princeton  University,  in  New  Jersey.  Its 
history  is  given  below  by  the  university  authorities : 
Nassau  Hall,  the  oldest  and  historically  the  most 


interesting  building  on  the  college  property,  was  at 
time  of  its  completion,  in  1756,  the  largest  academic 
building  in  the  colonies.  It  was  designed  by  Robert 
Smith  of  Philadelphia,  the  architect  of  Independence 
Hall,  and  was  built  of  sandstone  quarried  in  the 
neighborhood.  At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Belcher 
it  was  named  in  honor  of  William  of  Nassau,  Prince 
of  Orange,  William  III  of  England.  During  the  Revo¬ 
lution  it  served  at  different  times  as  hospital  and 
barracks  for  American  and  British  troops.  The  first 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  met  here  in 
1776,  and  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  office  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
adopted.  Here  from  June  to  November,  1783,  the 
Continental  Congress  sat,  and  here  on  August  26 
Washington  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his 
conduct  of  the  war.  In  October  the  Hon.  Peter  Van 
Berekel,  the  first  foreign  minister  accredited  to  the 
United  States  after  independence  had  been  acknowl¬ 
edged,  was  received  here  by  Congress. 

The  east  wing  contains  the  offices  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Secretary,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  the 
Registrar,  and  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  and  Appoint¬ 
ments.  The  west  wing  contains  the  offices  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  Manager  of 
the  Student  Employment  Section,  and  several  pri¬ 
vate  offices.  On  the  third  floor  of  the  west  wing  are 
the  offices  of  the  Director  of  Admission  and  the 
Dean  of  Freshmen. 

The  entrance  hall  has  been  remodeled  into  a 
Memorial  Hall  in  memory  of  Princeton  men  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  World  War  and  other  wars 
of  this  country.  This  hall  leads  directly  into  the 
larger  hall,  which  was  originally  the  chapel  but  is 
now  the  assembly  room  where  the  meetings  of  the 
University  Faculty  are  held.  The  faculty  room  was 
remodeled  and  furnished  in  1906  as  a  memorial  to 
Nathaniel  Fitz  Randolph,  donor  of  the  land  on  which 
Nassau  Hall  stands. 


The  Tariff  and  Eggs 


One  of  the  factors  usually  ignored  in  tariff  considera¬ 
tions  is  the  relativity  (this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Einstein)  of  the  protection  afforded.  Under  present 
schedules  the  farmer  must  buy  many  goods  that  are 
highly  protected,  while  the  things  he  produces  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  importers,  who  take  away  his  market 
by  low-cost  products,  such  as  frozen  eggs  from  China. 
If  the  Chinese  eggs  could  be  excluded  there  would  be 
sale  for  many  more  millions  of  dozens  of  home-laid 
eggs,  and  in  addition  prices  for  all  now  produced  would 
be  more  nearly  what  the  American  henman  needs  to 
put  his  business  on  a  sound  basis. 

LTnder  present  agitation,  however,  the  outlook  is  that 
if,  eventually,  the  farmer  does  get  higher  rates  on  his 
products,  by  the  time  these  become  effective  higher 
tariffs  on  other  lines  will  eat  up  and  more  than  eat  up 
all  the  advantage  that  might  come  to  him.  Getting  a 
higher  price  for  my  goods  benefits  me  only  if  I  do  not 
need  to  pay  out  even  more  than  my  increase  for  the 
other  goods  I  must  buy. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  says:  “The 
greatly  increased  consumption  of  bakery  products,  salad 
dressings  and  candy  in  recent  years  has  produced  a 
marked  expansion  in  the  frozen  egg  business  in  this 
country.”  From  another  source  also  comes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  large  hotels  and  restaurants  use  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  frozen  eggs.  If  so,  the  saving  they  thereby 
effect  is  not  noticeable  when  you  come  to  pay  your  hi  . 
You  are  paying  a  first-class  price  for  a  third,  fourth 
or  fourteenth-class  article. 


It  is  definitely  known  that  huge  quantities  of  frozen 
eggs  are  brought  here  annually  from  China.  I  under¬ 
stand  cost  is  around  six  cents  per  dozen  and  they  can 
be  sold  to  the  trade  for  17  cents  per  dozen  or  less,  that 
is  certainly  cheap  fodder.  It  is  enough  to  cause  an> 
self-respecting  American  Leghorn  who  helps  pay  Ameri¬ 
can  taxes  to  turn  up  her  toes  in  disgust. 

Our  egg  market  has  been  sluggish  all  Winter.  Prices 
have  not  been  good,  nor  movement  free.  Some  explain 
it  by  the  growing  dependence  on  ready-cooked  ami 
ready-baked  foods,  for  the  ready-cookers  and  ready- 
bakers  will  buy  the  cheapest  eggs  they  can  get,  ana 
these  are  the  frozen  eggs  from  China  permitted  to  entei. 
When  war  was  raging  in  certain  parts  of  China  there 
was  great  concern  in  ready-baking  quarters  because  un- 
movement  of  frozen  eggs  would  be  interfered  with. 


There  are  those  great-hearted  Americans  who  hate 
ecome  internationally  minded.  They  are  concern'' 
ith  every  nation  under  the  sun  except  our  own.  un¬ 
link  of  and  weep  over  the  woes  of  faraway  people -U 
le  Chinese  egg  producers,  and  they  are  horrified  au 
lought  of  closing  our  markets  against  cheap 
fell,  I  am  not  in  their  class.  I  cannot  rise  to >  tnei 
Itruistic  level.  I  am  more  concerned  with  getting ;  * 
rice  for  my  eggs  that  will  enable  me  to  pay  my  PP, 
nd  my  coal  and  gasoline  bills  than  I  am  at  the  pi  S 
f  any  Chinese  farmer.  I  am  just  that  hard-heai  ^ 
f  the  tariff  can  be  made  high  enough  to  exclude  a*1  Jr” 
•om  whatever  source,  I  believe  I  can  lawfully  1  J  ■  ' 
am  not  thereby  rejoicing  at  the  exclusion  ot  a  sup 
roduct  so  that  my  inferior  wares  may  find  sale.  - 
■g  is  never  better  than  the  day  it  is  laid,  and  e\  . 
dded  day  away  from  the  nest  progressively  lessens 
uality. 

If  frozen  Chinese  eggs  can  be  kept  out,  nearl7  f ' ' '  p, 
ne  will  be  benefited — the  American  egg  produc 
nding  a  wider  market;  the  grain  farmer  in  a 
reased  home  demand ;  the  consumer  of  eggs  becaus 
i  getting  a  much  better  article.  The  only  one  wfi  »  x 
ot  like  it  is  the  importer.  But  I  do  not  weep 
im ;  neither  do  my  Leghorns.  I  produce  eggs,  a 
roperly  encouraged  I  will  try  to  produce  eno  * 
eplace  the  millions  of  dozens  now  brought  nere 
"hina.  The  country  shall  not  suffer. 

Pennsylvania.  HOWARD  MIT 
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Austria’s  Milk  Problem 

Donald  E.  Leith 


By 


by  far  the 
Empire  — 
is  .9  liter) 
Austria  and 


BEFORE  the  World  War,  Vienna  — 
largest  city  in  Austro-Hungarian 
drew  most  of  its  960,000  liters  (a  quart 
ilaily  milk  requirements  from  Southern  , 

Hungary.  Archduke  Frederick  of  Hungary  supplied 
milk" to  Vienna  from  his  herd  of  over  2,000  cows. 

The  reasons  for  this  distant  and  southern  source 
0t  milk  were  due  to  the  unsuitable  mountainous  sec¬ 
tions  near  Vienna  and  to  the  manner  of  land-owner¬ 
ship  as  the  result  of  divisions  made  as  early  as  the 
ci  di’th  century.  At  that  time,  land  in  Upper  Aus¬ 
tria  (around  Vienna)  was  partitioned  off  into  small 
acreages.  Even  now,  about  92  per  cent  of  the  land 
It  present  (formerly  Upper  Austria)  is  in  the  hands 
If  peasants  or  small  farmers.  Each  farmer’s  prop¬ 
erty  was  only  large  enough  to  support  about  three 
to  five  cows.  '  If  quantity  milk  production  was  to  be 
attempted  here,  a  progressive  producer  must  secure 
the  lease  of  several  plots  of  land.  But  even  then  he 
was  more  than  likely  to  find  the  land  of  those  farm¬ 
ers  willing  to  lease,  was  widely  scattered  and  not 
adjoining."  Quantity  milk  production  around  Vienna 
was  uneconomical. 

About  the  twelfth  century  the  land  of  Lower  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Hungary  was  divided  in  different  fashion. 
The  aristocrats  or  landlord  gentry  took  one-half 
•md  leased  the  other  half,  in  strips,  to  their  peasant 
retainers.  The  peasants  (small  farmers)  paid  their 
rent  by  working  for  the  landowner— and  worked 
their  own  plots  on  the  side.  In  this  territory,  the 
quantity  production  of  milk  was  economically  possi¬ 
ble  Before  the  war,  milk  for  Vienna,  and  cities  en- 
route  was  cooled  in  the  town  nearest  production, 
then  'sent  on  by  train.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
refrigerator  cars  or  even  ice.  Hot  weather  usually 
i  premium  price  on  sweet  milk. 

the  war  the  milk  supply  of  Vienna  and 
cut  to  5  per  cent  of  its  needs,  because 
of  cows  to  feed  the  soldiers.  This  de- 


Prof.  Hausler,  through  this  Agricultural  Union, 
and  with  government  backing,  brought  about  a 
stabilization  of  the  critical  milk  situation  by  taking 
the  following  steps : 

1.  In  conjunction  with  a  price-fixing  commission, 
the  price  restrictions  were  removed  and  allowed  to 
adjust  themselves  in  line  with  the  general  price 
raising  of  all  commodities  and  in  respect  to  cost  of 
production.  Consequently,  from  the  pre-war  price 
of  2.25  cents  per  liter,  the  price  now  rose  to  9  cents 
a  liter.  And  this  price  holds  today  for  milk,  whole¬ 
some  and  sanitary. 

2.  At  first,  individuals  received  milk  ration  cards 
and  hospitals  received  actual  requirements.  Then 
as  the  supply  increased  these  restrictions  were  re¬ 
moved. 

To  bring  the  milk  supplied  to  Vienna  (now  a  city 
of  2,250,000  population  because  of  the  influx  of  Aus¬ 
trians  from  lost  territories)  and  other  cities  up  to 
requirements,  and  to  make  Austria  independent  of 
importations  of  any  sort  of  dairy  products  (butter 
was  imported  from  Denmark;  cheese  from  Switzer- 
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abled  thousands  of  starving, 
developed  children  to  grow  back  to  suf¬ 
ficient  health  to  tide  them  over  until 
more  normal  conditions  could  be  re¬ 
stored. 

The  situation  directly  after  the  war 
was  that  Austria  was  shorn  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  territory,  and  that  loss 
comprised  most  of  its  most  fertile  arid 
mineral  rich  soil.  The  loss  of  Austria 
was  the  gain  of  Hungary,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Poland,  Roumania  and  Italy. 

What  remained  to  Austria  was  the  de¬ 
pendent  city  of  Vienna  and  a  rural 
area,  two-thirds  of  which  was  rich  in 
the  scenic  value  of  mountains,  but  not 
very  conducive  to  milk  production. 

At  first,  the  new  socialistic  govern¬ 
ment,  instituted  in  1918  after  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  Emperor  Charles,  radically 
made  lower  milk  prices  compulsory. 

As  a  temporary  measure,  about  40,000 
liters  of  milk  were  daily  imported 
from  Czechoslovakia.  Milk  also  came 
from  Hungary  (both  formerly  part  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire).  But 
this  was  a  mere  drop  in  relation  to 
needs.  Because  the  farmers  couldn't 
get  a  marketable  price,  home  production  dropped  to 
almost  nothing.  It  was  unprofitable  to  raise  calves, 
so  they  were  sold  as  veal.  So  the  source  of  milk  be¬ 
came  depleted.  At  this  chaotic  time  despairing 
mothers  went  out  of  Vienna  to  get  milk  for  their 
children  only  to  have  it  confiscated  because  the 
socialistic  government  considered  that  any  milk  ar¬ 
riving  in  Vienna  was  public  property,  so  long  as  the 
supply  was  inadequate. 

Then  the  Landwirtschaftsgesellschaft  (all  that 
means  Agricultural  Union  or  Co-operation)  was  re¬ 
stored  to  life  under  the  guidance  of  Hofrat  Profes¬ 
sor  J.  Hausler.  Originally  it  was  founded  in  .1807 
by  decree  of  Kaiser  Franz.  In  former  times  it  pro¬ 
moted  all  agricultural  affairs  in  the  interests  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy.  It  was  co-operative  in  name 
only,  in  1918  it  became  truly  co-operative  and  was 
reorganized  in  line  with  general  union  laws.  It  is 
still  part  official  in  that  the  present  government 
reaches  producers  and  consumers  through  its  me¬ 
dium. 

The  District  of  Vienna  is  the  headquarters,  and 
subsidiary  branches  are  to  be  found  all  over  Aus¬ 
tria.  Any  laws  affecting  dairying  that  may  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  government,  are  submitted  through  the 
Vienna  headquarters  to  its  subsidiary  branches.  If 
the  general  reaction  is  unfavorable,  the  law  is  not 
put  on  the  books.  The  union  is  financed  by  its 
members.  The  producers  pay  according  to  their 
acreage,  not  according  to  volume  of  milk  produced. 
Thus  they  are  stimulated  to  produce  as  much  milk 
as  possible.  Payments  run  from  about  $30  to  $450 
a  year.  The  Molkerei  (milk  companies)  pay  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  dairy  products  handled. 
'Hie  government  lends  a  financial  hand  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  supplying  breeding  stock  to  poor  communi¬ 
ties,  and  it  also  facilitates  credit  arrangements.  The 
union  has  individual  enterprises,  such  as  production 
°t  casein,  preparation  of  concentrated  food  products, 
etc.  All  profit  from  these  enterprises  is  absorbed  by 
the  union  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  work  the  union  deals  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  producers,  the  Molkerei.  cheese  and  but¬ 
ter-makers,  consumers’  organizations,  women’s 
clubs,  abstinence  organizations  (not  prohibition — 
just  abstinence  from  liquor),  working-men's  unions, 
school  representatives,  export  unions,  scientific  men 
and  propaganda  bureaus. 


land  and  Italy;  milk  from  Hungary  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia)  it  was  necessary  to  make  every  available 
part  of  New  Austria  productive  of  dairy  products. 

Prof.  Hausler  and  others  interested,  realized  that 
milk  production  depended  on  the  natural  territorial 
and  economic  conditions.  Territorially,  there  are 
three  divisions  in  New  Austria :  • 

1.  The  more  or  less  flat  and  hilly  country  around 
Vienna.  Vienna  now  draws  its  fresh  daily  milk  sup¬ 
ply  from  a  distance  of  00  to  70  miles.  In  the  ter¬ 
ritory  just  adjacent  to  Vienna,  the  farmers,  because 
of  the  very  high  cost  of  production,  still  milk  their 
cows  too  long  and  sell  calves  for  veal. 

2.  Foot  hills  of  Alps— this  territory  delivers  milk 
to  smaller  nearby  cities  and  utilizes  the  surplus  for 
the  production  of  butter  and  cheese,  especially  soft 
cheeses,  such  as  Camembert  and  Romadour. 

3.  Alpine  country  (at  least  one-half  of  Austria 
and  the  home  of  privations).  It  is  in  this  section 
that  one  sees  the  one  or  two  cows  of  each  native  go 
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the  evening  as  they  come  home,  each  with  a  gigantic 
bell  tinkling,  they  turn  of  their  own  accord  into 
their  own  yard.  It  is  here  that  the  limited  com¬ 
munity  areas  of  natural  grass  hay — it  never  grows 
longer  than  six  inches — are  staked  out  to  be  har¬ 
vested  with  a  hand  scythe,  by  individuals  financial¬ 
ly  able  to  pay  the  rental  fee.  It  is  here  that  na¬ 
tives  climb  one-lialf  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
above  town  to  cut  the  few  wisps  of  grass  on  the 
cloud-lined  heights,  against  a  long  hard  Winter.  The 
hay  is  bundled  into  a  burlap  container  and  shot 
down  from  the  heights  on  a  wire  cable. 

The  milk  of  this  territory  is  especially  used  for 
the  production  of  cheese  and  butter.  The  famous 
Emmenthaler  (Swiss  cheese  as  we  know  it)  of  this 
section  received  prizes — as  did  the  butter — at  the 
last  Frankfort  Fair.  This  mountainous  country 
seems  especially  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  cows 
for  milk  production.  Such  breeds  as  the  small  gray 
and  white  Montafoner  (near  Switzerland),  the  Pinz- 
gauer  (near  Salzburg),  the  Murboden  (Styria),  Zil- 
lertaler  (Tyrol),  Lavantaler  (Carinthia — very  far 
south  near  Italy) — all  these  breeds  are  prolific  and 
give  large  quantities  of  milk. 

Now  we  come  to  the  economic  phase : 

More  than  patriotism  enters  into  each  land-own¬ 
er’s  desire  to  produce  as  much  milk  as  he  can.  The 
conditions  of  the  land  are  such  that  if  he  wants  to 
make  a  living,  he  can  only  produce  dairy  products. 
And  they  are  assured  of  a  fair  profit,  because  now 
the  prices  to  producers  are  regulated  in  the  interest 
of  constant  delivery  to  Vienna  and  elsewhere  in 
Austria.  Winter  and  Summer  the  producer  gets  a 
fair  price,  whether  liis*  milk  is  sold  as  such,  or  con¬ 
verted  into  butter  and  cheese.  As  regards  collection 
of,  distribution  of.  and  control  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  to  consumers  in  Vienna  and  other  cities — 
there  are  the  following  privately  owned,  modern  and 
sanitarily  equipped  companies : 

1.  Wiener  Molkerei  (Vienna  Dairy),  the  oldest 
organization  and  composed  co-operatively  of  large 
independent  producers. 

2.  Niederosterreiehische  Molkerei  (Lower  Austrian 
Dairy),  composed  of  several  hundred  unions  of 
small  farmers.  This  milk  is  of  just  as  good  quality 
as  that  of  the  Vienna  Dairy. 

3.  Milchindustrie — this  organization  buys  milk 
from  individual  producers.  The  plant  is  the  most 


modern  of  all.  These  three  Molkerei  have  their  own 
local  retail  shops  in  Vienna. 

4.  Vereins  Molkerei  (Union  or  Association  Dairy). 
This  is  a  retail  distribution  organization.  It  has 
many  places  of  distribution  in  Vienna  and  other 
cities.  It  buys  its  milk  from  the  first  three  Molkerei 
and  locally  where  its  places  of  distribution  are  out¬ 
side  of  Vienna. 

5.  Many  small  co-operative  plants  that  provide 
Vienna  with  milk. 

6.  Alpenlandische  Milkcentrali — sort  of  a  central 
receiving  depot  in  such  cities  as  Salzburg,  Inns¬ 
bruck,  Gratz  and  Linz  that  sends  surplus  milk  and 
dairy  products  to  Vienna. 

7.  Retailers  other  than  Vereins  (Unions)  such  as 
specialty  shops  that  cater  to  demands  for  supposed¬ 
ly  specially  sanitary  and  prepared  milk,  cultured 
milk  such  as  yoghurt,  ultra  violet-ray  milk,  etc. 

All  of  the  milk  plants  and  retailers  are  nominally 
competitive,  but  actually  the  prices  are  the  same. 
There  is  enough  business  for  all,  because  the  supply 
is  not  quite  equal  to  the  demand— except,  of  course, 
in  the  Summer.  As  supply  approaches  demand,  the 
service  to  the  consumer  becomes  more  elaborate. 
Only  recently  has  delivery  to  the  consumer’s  door 
been  installed. 

The  surplus  of  milk  in  Summer,  occasioned  by 
many  consumers  leaving  Vienna  at  that  time  and 
also  due  to  increased  milk  production,  is  handled  by 
the  Molkerei  without  waste.  It  is  simply  converted 
into  butter  and  cheese  and  stored  against  Winter 
demands. 

In  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  not  only  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  milk  and 
milk  products,  but  the  consumer  demand  has  and 
still  is  increasing.  The  Agricultural  Union  has  in¬ 
fluenced  the  qualitative  production  of  dairy  prod- 
laboratory  control  through  physical, 
bacteriological  testing  of  Molkerei  and 
dairy  products.  The  increase  in  de- 
to  various  agencies  aside  from  the  ef- 
producers  and  the  Agricultural  Union, 
propaganda  and  educational  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  agricultural  colleges  and 
schools.  The  Agricultural  College  of 
Vienna  has  a  special  chair  for  the 
training  of  men  in  milk  production.  In 
Wieselburg  (Lower  Austria)  is  a  very 
important  college  for  instruction  in 
milk  production  and  experimentation 
in  animal  breeding  and  feeding.  Then 
there  are  agricultural  high  schools  and 
lower  grade  schools  and  Winter  schools 
(corresponding  to  our  short  courses) 
in  which  farmers  receive  instruction. 
The  government  employs  chambers  of 
agriculture  (like  our  Farm  Bureau)  to 
promote  and  improve  dairying  in  all 
sections  of  Austria. 

Then  there  is  the  Milk  Propaganda 
Bureau  headed  by  Dr.  Clemens  Pir- 
quet.  Dr.  Pirquet  is  world  famous, 
not  only  for  his  notable  discoveries  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  chil¬ 
dren,  his  work  in  relation  to  dietary 
food  values,  but  he  also  demonstrated 
his  practicality  in  his  efficient  and 
humane  work  as  Mr.  Hoover’s  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  America  Relief  for 
Austria. 

As  president  of  the  Propaganda  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  because  of  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  nature,  Dr.  Pirquet  de¬ 
veloped  the  popularly  understandable 
system  of  food  value  measurement  for 
“Nem.”  It  is  based  on  one  gram  or 
one  cubic  centimeter  of  milk  as  a  unit.  For  instance, 
one  gram  or  one  nem  of  milk  is  equal  in  food  value 
to  six  grams  of  chocolate.  Because  calories  and 
vitamins  are  beyond  general  human  conception,  this 
realistic  picture  of  milk  food  value  is  easily  grasped. 
Dr.  Pirquet  said  that  the  most  influential  thing  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  use  of  milk  in  schools,  for  the 
second  breakfast  at  10  o’clock,  is  the  decidedly  hu¬ 
man  trait  of  imitation.  As  soon  as  one  school 
adopts  it,  the  children  of  other  schools  hear  about 
it  and  want  milk  also. 

Thus  Austria’s  two-fold  problem  (1)  that  of  pro¬ 
ducing  locally  sufficient  dairy  products  to  meet  the 
needs  of  her  people  and  thereby  improving  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade,  (2)  and  to  increase  the  public  con¬ 
sumption  of  Austrian  dairy  products,  has  been 
solved.  The  solution  seems  to  be  the  l’esult  of  co¬ 
operative  efforts  between  government,  producers  and 
consumers.  The  government  has  sponsored  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  purebred  stock  for  breeding  purposes.  It 
has  facilitated  credit.  It  has  granted  educational 
advantages.  It  has  aided  producers  by  putting  a 
prohibitory  import  tax  on  dairy  products.  And, 
through  the  Agricultural  Union,  which  brings  gov¬ 
ernment,  producers  and  consumers  together,  such 
things  as  price  regulation,  quality  and  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  have  been  handled  without  a  hitch.  The 
producers  are  producing  as  much  dairy  products  as 
possible  to  their  own  benefit  and  to  make  Austria 
more  stable  economically.  Dairying  is  Austria’s 
biggest  agricultural  industry.  The  consumers  — 
mothers,  children,  working  people,  sports  people — 
are  daily  increasing  their  use  of  dairy  products,  and 
they  are  patriotically  demanding  only  Austrian  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  plants  of  the  Milchindustrie  Molkerei  are  of 
recent  and  modern  concrete  construction.  There  is 
a  garage,  a  stable,  an  electric  power  plant,  an  am¬ 
monia  ice-making  plant,  and  the  main  building.  The 
milk  comes  in  from  delivery  trucks  on  a  moving 
platform.  Each  can,  as  it  passes  in.  is  opened  and 
the  contents  tasted  for  degree  of  sweetness  The 
sweet  milk  then  passes  on  one  escalator  up  to  a 
higher  level  where  it  is  automatically  poured  into 
tanks.  From  here  it  is  pumped  up  to  the  next  floor, 
where  it  is  pasteurized  in  vats  for  about  one-half 
hour  at  a  temperature  of  63  to  65  degrees  Centigrade. 
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Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

Our  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and 
Pe^ch  trees  are  budded  from  select¬ 
ed  trees  of  superior  quality.  All 
Harrison  trees  are  grown  in  our 
own  nurseries,  well-rooted,  true-to- 
name  and  certified  free  fromdisease. 


EVERGREENS 


in  more  than  30  varieties,  Norway 
Maple  and  other  fine  shade  trees. 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Hardy 
Flowers. 

FREE  Planting  Guide.  This 
book,  based  on  more  than  40  years’ 
experience,  will  assist  you  in  im¬ 
proving  your  orchards  and  beauti¬ 
fying  your  home  grounds.  Write 
for  it  today. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries 

1  Box  52.  Berlin,  Maryland 


NEW  APPLES 

Lobo,  Melba,  Early  McIntosh, 
Macoun,  Delicious  1940,  Medina, 
Cortland,  Red  Spy,  Red  Rome 
and  Fraser’s  Dark  Red  McIntosh. 
Flowering  Apples,  French  Lilacs. 
Ask  for  List — FREE 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery 

Box  150,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

'■||  Old-Fashioned  A ' 

} Hardy  flower  plant): 

>|  That  Live  Out  Doors  During  Winter— 235  Varieties 

'■  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Colum- 
C  bines,  Phloxes,  Primroses,  Bluebells,  Hollyhocks, 
Poppies,  Lilies,  etc.  Will  bloom  this  summer  and 
every  summer  for  many  years.  Also  Pansies,  As¬ 
ters,  Salvias,  Zinnias,  Petunias,  Snapdragons, 

1  Boses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  Strawberry, 
i  Baspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus,  Vege- 
j  table  plants.  Catalogue  free.  Jo 

/  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y.  > 


FRUIT  TREES 

Sold  direct  from  nursery  to  planter  at  lowest  prices 
for  good  trees.  Grown  on  Adams  County,  Pcnna., 
best  fruit  soil. 

SPECIALS— 1^-2  ft.  Peach  trees,  7c  i  2-3  ft.,  Sc. 
Apple  trees,  3-t  ft.,  25c,  best  varieties,  postpaid. 

I  have  a  full  line  of  nursery  stock  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Write  for  catalogue. 

ADAMS  COUNTY  NURSERY  *  FRUIT  FARMS 
H.  C.  BAUQHER,  Prop.  ASPERS,  PENNA. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Then  when  cooled,  it  is  tested  for  butter-  young  seedlings  have  become  firmly  estab- 
fat  content.  The  sour  milk  is  shunted  off  lished.  The  seed  bed  should  be  prepared 
on  another  escalator  and  goes  to  vats  that  in  a  slightly  shaded  spot,  and  in  an  out- 
pump  to  the  cottage  cheese  making  room,  of-the-way  place,  as  the  seedlings  also 
The  empty  container  cans  then  pass  on  completely  disappear  in  early  buminer, 
»  ■  ’  ■  - 1  -  J  —  ^ . -  and  will  not  be  seen  again  until  the  fol¬ 

lowing  Spring.  Seed  should  not  be  sown 
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out  of  the  plant,  are  washed  on  the  way, 
and  are  taken  up  by  trucks  to  be  refilled 
with  milk. 

Formerly  producers  were  paid  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  butterfat  content.  Now  they 
must  live  up  to  a  minimum  guarantee  of 
this  content  and  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
quantity  of  sweet  milk.  After  the  milk 
has  been  pasteurized  and  is  waiting  to 
be  bottled,  it  is  kept  in  5,000  liter  tanks 


too  thickly,  and  the  seedlings  left  in  the 
seed  bed  until  the  second  Spring  after 
sowing. 

For  best  results  Mertensia  should  be 
cultivated  as  little  as  possible,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  or  injure 
the  roots  in  any  way  if  one  would  have 
_  the  finest  specimen  clumps.  It  will  thrive 

and^^is^constantly^agitated^so  as “to “keep  in  sun  or  partial  shade  but  prefers  a  American  PUiar;  Exceisa;  Tau^cUchon. 
-  -  Qne  Gf  rather  moist  location.  It  does  well  m  any 

good  garden  soil,  but  will  be  benefited  by 


the  fat  content  well  distributed 
the  tanks  runs  to  huge  separators.  About 
10  liters  of  milk  produce  one  liter  of 
cream.  The  cream  from  these  separators 
goes  to  a  tank  that,  in  turn,  leads  to 
the  bottling  machine.  The  skim-milk 
runs  downstairs  to  the  cottage  cheese 
room.  Here  it  is  treated  with  a  prepara¬ 
tion  from  calves’  stomachs,  it  clabbers, 
and  cottage  cheese  results. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  milk  and 
cream  from  the  time  it  enters  the  plant 
is  automatically  taken  care  of  either  by 
escalators  or  piping  systems,  right  up  to 
the  moment  it  goes  to  the  bottling  ma¬ 
chine.  No  hand  work  is  involved.  The 
bottling  process  is  most  modern  and  es¬ 
pecially  sanitary.  The  cases  of  dirty  bot¬ 
tles  come  in  on  a  moving  platform,  the 
bottles  are  put  in  washing  machines  and 
thoroughly  washed  four  times.  First,  in 
a  mixture  of  soda  and  boiling  watei*,  then 
boiling  water,  then  in  cold  water,  then 
in  air.  This  procedure  takes  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour.  In  the  meantime  the 
cases  have  also  been  thoroughly  washed. 
Then  the  bottles  go  on  an  escalator  to 
the  filling  machine,  are  filled,  capped 
without  being  touched  by  human  hands. 


a  liberal  application  of  woods  earth  occa¬ 
sionally,  or  a  light  layer  of  leaves  may  be 
applied  in  the  Fall,  leaving  them  on  and 
allowing  the  plants  to  grow  up  through 
them  in  the  Spring. 

As  they  leave  the  ground  absolutely 
barren  after  about  the  middle  of  June,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  plant  native  ostrich 
ferns,  which  thrive  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  and  treatment,  among  the  Mer- 
tensias.  The  ferns  will  be  just  about  the 
same  height  as  the  Mertensia  plants  when 
the  latter  begin  to  die  down,  after  which 
they  will  quickly  unfold  their  fronds  and 
occupy  the  space  very  admirably  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season. 

I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
Mertensia  Yirginica  is  also  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  forcing  plant,  but  such,  however, 
is  the  case.  For  this  purpose  the  roots 
ai’e  dug  in  October,  potted  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  garden  loam,  sand  and 
leaf  mold.  The  pots  are  then  buried  to 
a  depth  of  six  inches  in  some  protected 
location,  or  plunging  bed.  Any  time  after 
the  first  of  the  year  they  may  be  brought 
into  the  house,  where  they  will  quickly 
develop  into  fine  plants,  throwing  out  the 


T  i*n  tnnnlioc  thorn  from  flin  CKJVClOp  UlLO  IHIC  pialllSj  LfllOWllit,  9UI  LXlt5 

in  a-  Panicles  of  blue  flowers,  such  as  are  none 


time  they  are  put  in  the  washing  ma 
chine  until  they  are  filled  and  ready  to 
be  put  in  the  freshly  washed  cases.  To 
avoid  tampering  with  the  filled  bottle, 
special  caps  are  inserted.*  They  can  only 
be  put  on  the  bottle  by  machine  and 
they  are  so  cut  that  when  they  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bottle  they  break  and 
cannot  be  replaced. 

Besides  making  cottage  cheese  this 


too  plentiful  at  this  time  of  year. 

New  York.  J.  l.  smith. 


Give  the  Baldwin  Time 


Can  you  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  a  few  Baldwin  apple  trees  that 

~ -  - „  «  I  have  planted  in  my  back  yard?  I  pur- 

plant  makes  two  grades  ot  butter  Hie-  ciiase(j  these  trees  four  years  ago  and 
pending  oh  the  butterfat  content).  The  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  three 

best  grade  costs  about  60  cents  a  pound.  years  old.  These  trees  never  blossomed. 

Butter  is  generally  only  used  at  break-  j  prune  them  myself,  but  no  doubt  there 
fast  in  Europe,  so  the  consumption  is  something  wrong.  What  seems  to  be 
light.  The  cream  is  bottled  in  three  clas-  my  trouble?  A.  K. 

1 - —  i  sifications:  coffee  cream,  6  to  8  per  cent 

nnH  I>1  a nt«  butterfat;  tea  cream,  15  per  cent;  You  will  have  to  wait  a  little  longer. 

1  l66S  ana  A  whipping  cream,  30  to  32  per  cent  fat  Baldwin  is  slow  in  coming  into  bearing. 

content.0  Then  there  are  the  several  spe-  Those  trees  may  do  something  in  two  or 
daily  prepared  Pirquet  formula  milks,  three  years. 

These  are  for  children’s  diets,  depending 
on  age  and  health  conditions.  In  addi- 


FROM  VERMONT 

All  the  trees  and  plants  we  offer  are  of  proven  value  and 
hardiness.  Whether  you  need  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants, 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Bhododendrons  or  Perennials, 
it  will  pay  you  to  get  our  catalog.  Ask  for  one  today. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VT. 

“Grown  in  Vermont — It's  Hardy" 

nriflil  trees.  “Every  one  from  you  bore  true  to 
rCAull  name  and  were  the  cheapest  I  ever  bought,” 
said  H.  Feller,  Madison,  O.  Freshly  dug  grape  vines. 
You  need  our  price  list.  H.  A.  Borling  8N,  Madison,  O. 

no  A  DU  Uivrc  Strong,  1  year— 100 Concord,  *4:25 
LilYArEi  V  ll’IL.iJ  Caco,  *3.75;  25  Niagara,  *2.  Big 
value  in  2  year  vines.  100  Cal.  Privet,  12  to  18  ins.,  92.50; 
100  Bsrbarrv,  9  to  12  ins.,  *4.50.  Post  or  express  paid. 
Bargain  list  free.  BAILNIIAUT’8  NURSERY,  Belts.!!!*,  Md. 


Asparaps  Roots 

Healthy  1-year  Mary  and  Pedigreed  Washington 
varieties.  Graded  to  weigh  approximately  45  lbs. 
to  the  1.000  and  tied  26  in  a  bundie.  40  bundles  for 
a  1,000  packed  in  Burlap  Bags.  *5.00  per  1,000. 

H.  AUSTIN  ::  FELTON,  DELAWARE 


Grow  Bigger  and 
Better  Onion*. 
FROSTPROOF 

Postpaid:  200 — 55c,  500 — *1.00,  1000 — *1.75. 
PORT  MELLINGER  -  -  North  Lima,  Ohio 


Bermuda  Onion  Plants  FI 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

The  kind  that  will  stand  a  freeze.  Six  leading  varieties. 
Prices:  600— *1.25;  1,000— *2.85  postpaid.  By  express: 
1,000  to  5,000 — *1.00  per  thousand;  10,000  and  over  at 
76c  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  same  prioes.  Write  for 
prices  on  Tomato.  Pepper.  Egg  Plant,  Cauliflower  and 
Lettuce  Plants.  BLUE  BIOGE  PLANT  COMPANY, 
I*.  O.  Box  5811,  Greenv  llle,  8.  C. _ 


tion,  our  American  Eskimo  pies  have 
found  Austrian  favor — so  are  produced 
here  in  considerable  quantity,  and  sup¬ 
posedly  real  American  ice  cream  is  put 
up  in  standard  flavors.  The  ice  cream  is 
sold  in  bulk  and  small  individual  cup- 
shaped  paper  containers. 
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C  i.  I  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Cabbage  Plants, 

rrostprool  Postpaid:  S2.00  thousand.  Express: 
SI. OO;  five  thousand,  *4.50;  ten  thousand,  *8.50. 
FARMERS  PLANT  COMPANY  Martin*  Point,  S.  C. 

Frostproof  cabbage  plants— Wakefield, 

Succession,  Flat  Dutch;  ready  for  field  or  cold 
frames.  Grown  from  treated  seeds,  plants  sprayed  In¬ 
suring  greater  crop  yield.  *1.00 — 1000  collect  express, 
cash.  J.  T.  Council!  &  Sons,  Franklin.  Va. _ 

Send  No  Money— C.  O.  J>. 

Frostproo!  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

All  varieties  now  ready.  500 — 05c,  1,000 — *1.00,  5,000 — 
*-1.50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tilton.  On. 

Northern  spy  potatoes,  gladiolus  and  dahlias 

Catalog.  GEORGE  WEIDINGEK  -  Bayfield.  Wis. 

Write  ler  Semple*  and  description  el  CLARAGE  CORN  World*1 
Record  Corn  Crop  wee  »rewn  Irom  CLARAGE 
SEED.  DUNLAP  S  SDN.  Bex  958,  Williamsport,  Ohio 

BUY  DOGWOOD  BRANCHES— 

(the  common  white)  length  6  feet  and  up  for  im- 
mediate  delivery.  H.  LARSEN.  Irvington.  New  York 

n . is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental. 

B0XW00U  Well  rooted  plants,  *1.20  dozen,  deliver¬ 
ed^ _ 

mm  m  »  JH  ■■  for  spraying,  dusting  plants 
B  B  or  for  increasing  soil  fertility. 

Bi  Shipped  in  any  size  package 
I  ■  m  or  small  quantity  desired  and 

Hi  I  I VI  H  in  carload  lots.  JOHN  J. 
HARVEY  CO..  Legal  St.  and  P.  R.  R.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


0‘i  SHAW  duallTR  ACTOR 


ANT  TO 


Fine  for  Truck  Gardena, Small; 
Farms,  Estates.  Docs  the  work 
of  6  men.  Plows,  seeda,  col* 

tivatea,  runs-  b^It  machinery 

Single  or  Twin  Engines, 
riding  or  walking  types 


Try  It  lO  Days 

on  your  own  work  at  ol_ 
rjgk.  Write  for  IJBERAL 
tRI A LaQFFER  and  our  LOW 
FACTORY  PRICE. 

SHAW  MFC.  CO., 


2 
ied 

liar,  can 
be  equipped 
with 
metie 
Pat. Tool 

_  _  Conittl 

Dept.  RVS'A  Galeeburg,  Kan. 


Mertensia  Virginica,  the 
Virginia  Bluebell 

Sometimes  called  Virginia  cowslip  but 
more  commonly  known  as  bluebells,  Mer¬ 
tensia  is  one  of  our  finest  native  wild 
flowers  which  may  be  domesticated  or 
naturalized  in  our  perennial  gardens 
or  borders.  Its  native  habitat  is  along 
the  banks  of  streams,  and  it  is  also  often 
found  growing  in  damp  open  spaces  in 
the  wood  lot. 

From  the  time  the  young  dark  purplish 
shoots  poke  their  heads  up  through  the 
soil  immediately  after  the  frost  has  left, 
until  they  completely  die  down  and  dis¬ 
appear,  soon  after  the  flowers  have  fallen, 
they  are  rapidly  changing  in  form  and 
appearance,  and  at  each  stage  they  are  a 
thing  of  rare  beauty  and  interest.  The 
young  shoots  retain  the  beautiful  purple 
hues  until  several  inches  tall,  when  they 
begin  to  unfold  their  leaves,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  change  to  a  wonderful  grayish  green. 

The  flowers  are  borne  in  cymes  or  pani¬ 
cles  ;  in  bud  they  are  varying  shades  of 
pink,  opening  in  a  beautiful  shade  of  gen¬ 
tian  blue,  again  changing  as  they  grow7 
older  to  a  soft  lavender.  There  is  also  a 
form  (M.  virginica  var.  alba)  wTith  pure 
white  flowers  which  is  often  found  grow¬ 
ing  among  the  blue  ones.  However,  they 
are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  the  blues, 
nor  do  they  multiply  as  rapidly  when  re¬ 
moved  to  the  garden,  but  a  few  plants 
interspersed  among  the  blue  ones  make  Missouri 
the  planting  more  attractive  and  inter- 
esting,  and  are  well  worth  the  effort 
required  to  get  them  started. 

The  roots  of  Mertensia  should  be  dug 
either  in  October  or  in  early  Spring  just 
as  they  are  starting  in  growth.  As  before 
stated,  the  plants  entirely  disappear  soon 
after  flowering,  therefore  the  plants 
should  be  selected  and  marked  in  the 
Spring  in  such  a  v7ay  that  they  may  be 
taken  up  the  following  Autumn  or  Spring 
with  as  little  injury  to  the  roots  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  selecting  plants  I  choose  the 
medium-sized  clumps,  or  even  single 
plants,  in  preference  to  the  larger  ones. 

These  w7ill  increase  very  rapidly  if  given 
the  right  location  and  are  properly  cared 
for,  and  will  develop  into  magnificent 
clumps  in  two  or  three  years’  time. 

Mertensia  may  also  be  easily  grown 
from  seed,  provided  the  seed  is  sown  as 
soon  as  it  has  ripened.  It  should  be  sowrn 
in  light  sandy  soil,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  liberal  quantity  of  leaf  mold,  and 
should  be  kept  fairly  well  moist  until  the 
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Forty  Cents  of  Every  Dollar  Return  is 

Spent  for  Labor  . 455,  456 
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Coarse  and  Weedy  Sweet  Clover .  476 
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BIG,  STRONG 

Guaranteed 

ROSE  BUSHES 


Two  and  three  years  old,  $4.15  per  doz 
$28per100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery! 

Flowers  from  these  hushes  won  first  prize  at  the  Great 
International  Flower  Show  in  New  York  four  years  in 
succession,  1924-1928.  Get  the  best  I 


Templar;  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet;  Rapture;  Mrs 
F.  B.  Pierson;  Briardiff;  Commonwealth;  Ophelia- 
Columbia;  Mme.  Butterfly;  Premier;  Dble.  White 
Kilarney;  Matchless. 

RAMBLER  ROSES. — Best  varieties,  $2.15  for  six 
$4.15  for  12,  100  for  $28,  2  and  3  years  old.  Dorothy 
Perkins;  Crimson  Rambler;  White  Dorothy  Perkins 


CLIMBING  ROSES.— 6  for  $3.15,  12  for  $6.15.  The 

finest  that  grow,  2  and  3  years  old.  Dr.  Van  Fleet- 
Sliver  Moon;  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber;  Aviator  Bleriot- 
Mary  Wallace;  Climbing  American  Beauty. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— All  colors,  $1.50 
per  doz.,  $11  per  100. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.— The  sweetest  flower  that 
grows.  Does  well  in  shade.  Two  years  old,  25  for  $1 
100  for  $3. 

GLADIOLUS.  —  Reynold’s  Superb  Collection.  —  A 
choice  mixture  of  the  newer  varieties,  30  for  $1,  100 
for  $3,  and  10  extra  with  each  100  order. 

ALL  POSTPAID  INSURED  DELIVERY.  —  Order 
promptly.  Shipped  at  proper  planting  time. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 
BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 
REYNOLDS  FARMS,  R.F.D.  20,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36-pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  ail  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
*1  .OO  postpaid.  Satisf  ction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


PERENNIALS 
Rock  Garden  Plants 

25  Hardy  Perennials  in  5  varieties  and 
25  Hardy  Rock  Garden  Plants,  in  5  varieties. 

50  Plants — ALL  FOR  $8.50 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog 

Palisades  Nurseries,  Inc. 

BOX  R,  SPAR  KILL,  N.  Y. 


r-  GLADIOLUS-i 

Best  Summer  Flowers 
25  BULBS  POSTPAID  25  CENTS 
110  BULBS  POSTPAID  J1.00 

Young,  vigorous  bulbs,  assorted  sizes.  Nearly  all  will 
flower  this  summer.  All  colors,  orange,  lavender,  pink, 
cream,  yellow,  white  and  red.  Our  40-p»ge  bonk  In  eol- 
or»,  most  up  to  date  available,  tells  you  when,  where 
and  how  to  plant;  Fr.e  with  all  orders. 

BILL’S  GLAD  FARMS,  Inc.,  Dept.  C,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 
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lO  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Blooming  size  and  New  1929  Catalog  for  a  dime. 

GEO.  G.  FOWLER 

Main  Street  Franklin,  N.  H. 

|  J*  |  ■  |  100  large  bulbs,  good 

*  ■—  1  MJk  1  M  I  1  mixture,  all  bloom  th  - 

"  year,  *1 .50.  12  choice 
named  Dahlias,  unlabeled,  *1.00.  15  Cannas,  S 1 .00. 

P.  U.  White,  888  Broadway,  No.  Attleboro,  Mu**. 

AniAT  IIC  Finset  Varieties.  Moderately 
W  JLj  LP  a  VF  M-j  UJ  Priced.  List  vent  on  request. 
ROCKLEDGE  GARDENS  Lexington,  Mass. 

Cf%  LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  91.25  assorted.  10  Dahlia*, 
WW  *1.26.  Catalog.  GLADAIILIA  FARMS,  Cbicspet 

1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs SuW™1 

Bent  prepaid  for  *  1 . 0  O .  MILL  FARM,  lliddleburg,  N.  Y. 

/■*  f  A  mm  ¥  TC  Plant  our  bulbs  for  large  prize 
VjLAL/lVJLUO  winning  blooms.  Catalog 
describing  many  of  recognised  best,  upon  request. 

FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS,  Box  638,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

\  nc  10®  mixed  or  15  Dahlias  labeled,  *1.25. 
ULHLLy  c.  A.  WOOD  Brooktondale,  N.  Y. 

UNCAS  DAHLIA  FARM  UNCSLLE 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  the  Supreme  Dahlias  of  the  W ol  id. 
Largest  Grower  in  Connecticut.  CO  OO  11  , 

Special  15  Choice  Dahlias  for .  ~  m*'  named 

VARIETIES  — GEORG EOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

■■1  The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
m  I  “Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  rot 
mm  I  only  $  1 .  Six  orders  for  only  S6.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.Y. 

A  ik. tilt  A  o i  bloom  and  make  you  happy, 
I  |\|  [\]  ^  when  other  flowers  have  died,  j-y 

V// a!  v  A  v  i  *k/  assorted  for  SI  postpaid.  AV rite 
for  more.  W.  H.  VENZKE,  Galnsville,  Florida,  R. 

r\  A  |_|  1  1  AC  LEADING  VARIETIES— LOWEST 

UMllUlHw  PRICES.  Live  growing  loots. 
Send  for  circular.  H.  J.  DIETER,  Kimberton,  Penna 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS— Great  SI  Valaes— 65  Gladiolus, 10  Dahlias, 

D  12  Iris.  12  Cannas,  5  Flowering  Shrubs,  lOHardy  I  hlox. 
all  prepaid,  J4  50— any  3,  *2.50.  ST0KER0AD,  Tet«ertawo,  Pt 

10  BEAUTIFUL  OAHLIAS,  75c  prepaid.  Extra  large 

1  im  variety  mixed.  Peter  Laseo,  Forest  City*  * 

DOSES— Hardy,  field-grown,  heavy.  50c  each.  Depend- 
11  able  shrubs,  vines,  etc.  MORRINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylmni*.  ”*• 

Strong,  Disease  Free 

RASPBERRY  SETS 

All  Reds  -  -  -  S2.00  lor  25.  Postpaid 
All  Blacks  -  -  $2.50  for  25.  Postpaid 

REDS 

Red  June,  Very  Early,  Large,  Hardy;  the  beM 
money  maker,  and  Cufhbert— $3-00  per  J  ’ 
$20.00  per  1000  Latham,  Large  Late— $4.00  Pel 
100;  $30.00  per  1000. 

BLACKS 

Cumberland,  Plum  Farmer,  Kansas  and  I  im¬ 
proved  Ohio— $3.00  per  100;  $20.00  per  1000.  h  • 

B.  express  or  freight. 

WHITE  FARM  CO .  IONIA,  N.  Y. 


Raspbcrrics-Strawberrics-Shrubs-Etc. 

Latham  and  Herbert  Raspberries,  Howard  17  jea(j 

don  Strawberries,  Washington  Asparagus.  It 
ing  varieties  of  Raspberries,  strawberries, ,  Biac  d 

Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc.  All  vu-  y 

Prices  low.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  ta.  .  ■ 


CUMBERLAND  °RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

$2—100;  $15—1000.  Watson  Romberoer.  Mille'sDurB^ 

RASPBERRY  PUMTS— Latham,  $*.00  per  100, 

ft  burt  $8.50  per  100,  $lth-1000.  w.  HALBFKT,  0xHr«, 
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Seed  Qs\s 

"Baidetj* 

1$$$/  /  j  NEW 

1  CATALOG 


JFKEE 


/ 


BE  sure  to  get  this  New 
Book  on  Farm  Seeds 
before  you  decide  on  what 
seed  to  plant.  Full  of  facts, 
it  may  suggest  some  new 
idea,  a  new  seed  strain  or 
better  method  that  will 
greatly  increase  your  crops 
and  profit. 

Seed  Oats — “Swedish  Select” 
and  ‘‘White  Russian” — beauti¬ 
fully  clean,  white  and  plump- 
inexpensive  seed  that  yields 
enormous  crops.  Several  other 
varieties,  including  “Shadeland 
Climax.”  Also  a  genuine  “side” 
or  “horse-mane.” 

Barley— one  of  our  varieties, 
developed  by  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  regularly 
increases  yields  several  bushels 
per  acre.  Vigorous,  stands  tall, 
ripens  early.  Large  heads,  heavy 
and  sound. 

Com— the  best-known  eastern 
varieties— specially  treated  in 
our  great  Drying  Plant— the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  east. 

Write  today  for  free  sam¬ 
ples  and  for  your  copy  of 
of  the  Hoffman’s  New 
Farm  Seed  Book. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  720  Landis ville 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


OW; 


TheVegetablesandFlowers 
you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden  — read  all 
about  them  in 

Burpee’s  Annual 
It  describes  Burpee  Qual¬ 
ity  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 
A  million  people  use  it  as 
their  garden  guide. 

Write  for  your  ANNUAL 
today.  It’s  free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Box  115,  Philadelphia 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants. 
''  akefields,  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Copenhagen,  Gold¬ 
en  Acre.  Postpaid  :  500,  $1.50 ;  1000,  $2.50.  Ex¬ 
press  paid:  500.  $1.25;  1000,  $2.15;  5000,  $9.40. 
tarly  Tomato,  Pepper.  Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant 
later,  write.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

Early,  Vegetable  Plants  Wakefields,  Copenha- 


Best,  Baltimore.  Postpaid-  100— 5O«,'600— tl.so’ 
1000 — *2  50.  Collect:  1,000— $1.75,  5,000— $7.50.  Write 
jor  prices  on  Potato,  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Careful- 
i* i  Labeled.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  On. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler — Carman  No.  3 

Save  Money— Buy  Direct  from  Grower 
N.  A,  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

pedigreed  potatoes 

'-ertified  Irish  Cobblers  and  Rural  Russets 

,,  ,  y*«lding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GAKDNEB  FARMS,  Box  400,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Ku6stnB.  »?.Un!a,n*  ,'r'«h  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 

rival  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar- 

Nfui  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

f  W  York  CD  OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSN  INC.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

C ° K 82?  F *ED  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 

pay  freight  *  ^an  ever*  Attractive  prices.  We 

Irving  E.  COOK  _  Munnsvlllo,  N.Y. 


LeH0d!,^R°V.CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLnnid 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

DnluX16  £?r  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
orker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


There  is  a  Pine  Tree 
dealer  near  you 
—  get  his 
prices 


n 


_>end- 
able  —  safe 
for  you  to  sow 
—because  Dick¬ 
inson's  Pine  Tree 
Clovers,  Timothy* 
Alfalfa  and  other 
farm  seeds  are  of 
known  origin,  clean¬ 
ed  and  re-cleaned* 
complying  with 
all  state  laws,  and 
every  bag  sealed 
for  your 
protec¬ 
tion. 


0ICKIN8ONS 


seeds 


Don’t  have  lodged  oats  again  this  year  1  Write  for  facts  about,  our  high 
yielding  oat  that  outstands  all  others— also  extra  high  feed  value  oat  de  vel¬ 
oped  by  plant  breeders  of  N.  Y.  State  Col.  of  Agr.  These  and  other  Pedi¬ 
greed  farm  seeds  fully  described  in  free  catalog.  Write  for  copy  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y 


Selecting  Strain  of  Melons 

I  would  like  information  in  regard  to 
growing  melons.  I  have  a  strain  of  Ben¬ 
der  melons  which  I  have  grown  for  four 
years,  saving  the  seed  each  year  myself. 
Last  year  they  grew  larger  than  usual, 
but  were  lacking  in  flavor,  due  I  am  told 
to  a  very  wet  season.  1.  Should  I  plant 
seed  from  these  melons  this  year?  2.  Should 
I  select  for  seed  the  very  largest  melons 
every  year?  3.  Will  an  excessive  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  affect  the 
flavor?  4.  Will  continued  cropping  of 
the  same  land  produce  melons  lacking  in 
flavor?  w.  h. 

1.  No.  I  find  that  the  strain  will  run 
out  if  seed  is  saved  from  same  strain  of 
melon  after  three  or  four  years.  The  wet 
season  may  have  affected  them  somewhat, 
but  I  would  prefer  new  stock. 

2.  Not  unless  the  large  melons  are  su¬ 
perior  in  flavor  and  sweetness.  A  medium 
size  melon  is  preferred  by  most  buyers. 

3.  Yes,  I  believe  it  will,  as  it  forces 
the  growth  too  rapidly,  and  a  melon  thus 
grown  does  not  have  the  flavor  of  one 
grown  with  a  balanced  ration. 

4.  No,  but  I  prefer  to  plant  on  new 
ground  each  year,  as  the  plants  are  not 
so  apt  to  blight  or  be  troubled  with  bugs. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Notes  From  Eastern  Shore 
Maryland 

We  have  finally  had  some  real  Winter 
days  since  my  last  notes  from  here,  Dee. 
22.  For  six  days  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
tered  from  14  to  20  above  zero,  with  stiff 
northwest  winds.  There  were  one  or  two 
days  the  young  people  could  enjoy  skat¬ 
ing,  and  now  it  is  cold  again  and  sky 
oyercast.  In  my  young  days  how  I  did 
enjoy  the  snow :  sledding,  snowball  bat¬ 
tles,  tracking  game,  and  other  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  a  snowstorm.  The  old  adage  of 
“Groundhog  Day”  has  proven  so  far,  but 
really  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  Winter 
weather  will  not  last  long ;  in  a  few 
weeks  Spring  will  be  here  and  there  will 
come  the  rush  of  preparing  and  planting 
of  our  truck  crops.  Usually  a  great  acre¬ 
age — thousands  of  acres — of  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  are  planted.  I  see  the  acreage  is 
going  to  be  reduced  vary  considerably, 
and  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  for  the 
crop  brought  great  loss  to  the  growers 
last  season,  and  thousands  of  bushels 
were  carried  over  and  can  be  bought  from 
50  to  60c  per  bushel. 

February  is  the  month  the  farmers 
prepare  for  cantaloupes  and  cucumbers, 
opening  the  furrows  and  putting  in  their 
stable  or  other  “long  manure,”  but  it 
was  too  wet  and  cold  and  I  have  only 
seen  one  or  two  who  have  made  any  head¬ 
way.  Soon  sweet  potatoes  will  be  bedded. 

I  do  hope  the  acreage  will  not  be  in¬ 
creased,  for  there  are  more  than  enough 
grown  now.  We  were  fortunate .  to  sell 
most  of  our  crop  through  advertising  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  got  here  F.O.B.  $1  to 
$1.25  per  bushel.  When  you  can  get  $1 
as  you  take  them  up,  this  leaves  the 
grower  a  good  profit.  One  of  our  lots — 
two  acres — yielded  over  300  bushels  per 
acre;  the  other  lot,  2%  acres,  only  about 
200  bushels  per  acre.  The  difference  was 
a  better  supply  of  plant  food  and  10  days 
earlier  planting — as  I  have  said,  it  is  the 
easiest  and  least  expensive  truck  crop  we 
grow. 

Where  does  not  The  R.  N.-Y.  go?  I 
got  an  order  from  aboard  the  steamship 
Columbia,  South  America,  about  2,000 
miles  from  here,  for  six  bushels  at  $1  per 
bushel,  to  be  delivered  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  had  to  turn  the  order  down ;  sorry,  but 
could  not  sell  at  that  price.  After  storing 
we  have  to  get  at  least  $1.50  a  bushel  to 
make  a  decent  profit.  Storing,  repacking, 
lining  the  containers  with  paper,  shrink¬ 
age  and  often  some  rottage,  demands  that 
price.  Our  potatoes  grown  on  Boscobel 
Farm  are  fine  keepers.  In  helping  a 
neighbor  make  out  a  carload,  in  the  8% 
bushels  I  let  him  have,  only  three  potatoes 
were  discarded.  They  are  as  bright  and 
firm  as  the  day  they  were  put  in  storage. 

My  notes  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  issue 
of  Dec.  22,  1928,  seem  to  have  created 
some  interest,  and  I  have  received  letters 
from  North  and  West  asking  for  more 
information  as  to  climate,  crops,  price  of 
land,  etc.  The  inquirers  want  a  mild  cli¬ 
mate,  it  seems,  more  than  anything  else. 

I  turned  their  letters  over  to  the  Del- 
Mar- Va  Association  and  also  answered 
each  one  personally.  I  did  not  encourage 
them  very  greatly  to  come  het-e.  I  do  not 
know  their  age  or  how  much  money  they 
have.  It  is  a  very  serious  proposition  for 
one  to  “pull  up  stakes”  and  leave  his  old 
home  to  go  to  a  strange  country  where 
crops,  and  people,  are  so  different.  So 
many  come  here  and  fail,  not  on  account 
of  disadvantages  here,  but  because  they 
usually  have  no  reserve  capital  left  after 
buying  a  farm,  and  they  have  to  go  in 
debt,  and  in  a  few  years  they  have  to  go 
away  broke;  so  I  will  not  advise  anyone 
to  come  here  who  is  past  middle  life  and 
has  no  reserve  capital  to  see  him  through 
for  two  or  three  years.  This  is  a  splendid, 
fine  belt  of  eoyntry,  and  for  a  yqiing  man 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  buy 
and  equip  a  small  farm,  I  say  come. 
Lands  here  are  increasing  in  value,  and 
if  we  can  ever  get  our  products  marketed 
in  a  good  co-operative  way.  we  can  suc¬ 
ceed  better  than  the  Northern  or  Western 
farmer.  j.  s.  winfree.  * 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  ali  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley.  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Cloyer. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  „ 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

You  should  use  our  FROSTPROOF’  cabbage  plants  and 
get  your  early  cabbage  in  the  market  two  to  three 
weeks  earlier  than  you  could  by  using  home  grown 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Flat  Dutch.  Plants  are  line  this  season  and  wo 
are  offering  them  at  the  low  price  of  #1.00  per  1,000; 
5,000— #4.50;  10,000— #7.50.  Express  F.  O.  IS.  here, 
or  #8.85  per  1,000  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  Money 
with  order.  Let  us  book  your  order  now.  Full  count 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


RUSSET 
POTATOES 

1TIE  best  variety  for  general  culture,  with 
strongest,  most  luxuriant  vines,  most  disease 
resistant,  most  productive  of  large  marketable 
tubers  of  the  best  quality,  and  equally  adapted 
to  sandy,  gravelly  loam  or  heavy  soils. 

Introduced  by  us  a  little  over  a  decade  ago, 
sales  the  first  year  1,000  barrels,  the  second 
year  4,300  barrels,  third  year  11,000  and  last 
season,  over  15,000  barrels.  Has  this  record 
ever  been  beaten?  “Nothing  succeeds  like  suc¬ 
cess,”  and  Dibble’s  Russets  are  a  lasting  suc¬ 
cess  in  American  Potato  Culture. 

CERTIFIED 

of  course,  and  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
same  high  quality  can  be  bought  for  else¬ 
where.  We  also  have  full  stocks  of  all  the 
other  good  varieties  of  Potatoes,  Alfalfa, 
Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Oats,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Corn,  etc.  “Everything  for  the  Farm” 
and  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  money 
taring  complete  Price  List  FREE. 

Address:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  for  FARM  SEEDS 
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LUCKY-STRIKE 

The  Aristocrat  of 
all  everbearing 

STRAWBERRIES 

As  large  as 

MASTODON 

Quality  the  best. 

Our  Big  Money¬ 
saving  Catalogue 
tells  all  about  this 
and  hundreds  of 
other  good  things 
in  the  small  fruit 
line. 

Order  a  few  of  Townsend’s  specials  di¬ 
rect  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  to 
please  you.  If  wanted  by  parcel  post 
add  15c  per  100  plants.  Special  prices 
quoted  on  lots  of  10,000  plants  up. 


(Everbearing)  100  250  1000  5000 

LUCKY-STRIKE  . $2.50  $5.50  $15.00  $72.00 

MASTODON  .  2.50  5.50  15.00  72.00 

Progressive  .  1.40  2.35  8.00  38. 7o 

Champion  .  1.40  2.35  8.00  38.75 

(Standard) 

PREMIER  . 90  1.60  5.00  23. 7o 

CHESAPEAKE  .  1.00  1.90  6.00  28.75 

BIG  JOE  .  1.00  1.90  6.00  28.75 

LUPTON  .  1.00  1.90  6.00  28.75 

Dunlap  . 90  1.60  5.00  23.75 

Dr.  Burrill  . 90  1.60  5.00  23.75 

Aroma  . 90  1.60  5.00  23.75 

GANDY  . 90  1.60  5.00  23.75 

Big  Late  .  1.00  1.90  6.00  28.75 

Will  Belt.  .  1.00  1.90  6.00  28.75 

COOPER  .  1-40  2.35  8.00  38.75 

“TOWNKING”  .  2.50  5.50  15.00  70.00 

“MAYQUEEN”  .  2.50  5.50  15.00  70.00 


CONCORD  GRAPE,  3-yr.  bearing  age,  15e 
each.  Mary  Washington,  2-yr.  Asparagus,  $2.50 
per  100;  $15  per  1,000.  Mrs.  Townsend’s 

Gladioli  Mix,  100  large  bulbs,  20  choice  varie* 
ties,  $4. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

125  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


v  QTsyfiSc  ^v: 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1929_Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Big,  healthy,  true  to  name  plants. 
Fresh  dug  and  Guaranteed  to  Sat¬ 
isfy. 


MASTODON 
PREMIER  - 
Chesapeake 
Big  Joe  -  • 

Sen.  Dunlap 
Lupton  -  - 

Gandy  -  •  -  -  - 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

RAYNOR  BROTHERS  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

Plants  That  Please 
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Berry  Plants 

37  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 

Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen¬ 
tals  our  specialty.  Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 
New  Mastodon  Ererbearinr  Strawberry 
Latham  Red  Raspberry,  finest  that  grows 
New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry 
New  Kette  Peach,  best  to  follow  Elberta 
Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Cat¬ 
alog  No. F35  Copy  free  on  request. 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  N«w  Cvlble,  Ohio 


Genuine  Howard  17 

.lust  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  carefully  packed  Northern 
grown  Strawberry  Plants,  100 — $1.00:  1.000 — $7.25;  n,000 — 
$32.50.  Jenny  Merrill,  Mass.,  writes:— -“The  plants  1 
bought  of  you  were  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  and  yield¬ 
ed  a  more  than  satisfactory  crop.”  Send  for  Cultural  In¬ 
structions.  JAS.  M.  BRITTON,  Chepachet,  R.  1. 


MASTODON 


WORLD’S 

GREATEST 

EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRY 


Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True- to-  Name 
CERTIFIED—  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  roots. 

Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
1,.  A  F.  PON  IM  IIO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES  «-«SFRuJ000 

Our  18th  Annual  Bargain  Book  of  guaranteed  berry 
plants,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  and  bulbs;  including 
MASTODON  Everbearing  Strawberry,  sent  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices.  SPECIAL— 250  Mixed  Gladiolus  (bnlblets) 
postpaid  for  25c.  J .  N.  R0KELY  t  SON,  Box  10,  ORIDGEMAN,  MICH. 


H/f Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 
1V1«I»I011UH  *8.5<>  per  100.  *15.00  per  1,000 

or  Howard  17  Strawberry  Plants 
*1.00  per  100.  *5.00  per  1,000 

IIA81I.  PERKY,  R.  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Premier 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Chesapeakes,  Premiers,  Kel¬ 
logg  Beauties.  All  standard  varieties  for  less  money, 
quality  nothing  less  than  the  best.  All  grown  in  virgin 
soil.  Catalogue  free.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS.  Willards.  Md. 


BETTER  STRAWBERRIES 

than  SENATOR  DUNLAP  and  CORSICAN  do  not  grow. 
Send  to  8R00KHURST,  Clxrkson,  New  (ark  for  first-class  plants. 


THE 


Save  Moneys 

and  Cratea.  Buy  al  factory 
prices  and  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS.  Write  for  free 
catalog  NOW. 

_  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


They  Drew  It. — Some  of  the  readers 
of  The  It.  X.-Y.  will  remember  the  Par¬ 
son's  story  about  the  old  New  England 
Yankee  whose  wife  had  to  carry  water 
from  the  well  so  many  years,  and  at  last 
he  inherited  a  lot  of  money  and  said, 
“Notv,  Mary,  I  am  going  to  do  something 
for  you;  I  am  going  to  do  something  for 
you” — and  he  did  :  he  bought  her  another 
pail  so  she  could  carry  two  pails  instead 
of  one.  A  man  was  telling  the  Parson 
this  very  day  about  an  old  fellow  tvho 
lived  in  the  best  house  on  the  main  street 
of  a  nearby  city.  A  certain  farmer  had 
done  him  a  real  favor,  and  the  old  man 
always  took  occasion  to  tell  him  how  he 
was  going  to  make  it  right  with  him — lie 
never  forgot  such  a  favor  as  that,  no  sir- 
ree.  In  fact,  he  was  going  to  buy  his  Fall 
supply  of  turnips  from  him.  He  talked 
about  this  turnip  purchase  all  Summer, 
and  in  the  Fall  he  announced  his  order : 
“He  could  bring  him  in  half  a  bushel  of 
turnips.”  Do  you  know  what  that  old 
farmer  did?  It  wasn’t  half  bad.  He  let 
the  neighbors  in  on  the  affair  and  they 
helped  him  out.  No  less  than  22  yoke  of 
oxen  were  assembled  and  hitched  in  front 
of  a  great  hay  body.  In  the  middle  of  this 
body  was  placed  the  half  bushel  of  tur¬ 
nips,  with  nothing  else  on  the  wagon.  In 
those  days  such  a  half  bushel  of  Yellow 
Globe  turnips  was  worth  just  13  cents. 
The  oxen  were  not  hitched  any  too  close 
together,  and  they  stretched  three  city 
blocks.  The  whole  town  turned  out  to  see 


You  just  wash  it  off  as  you  would  an  oil¬ 
cloth.  You  never  put  it  in  the  washing 
of  course.  Since  we  bought  this  the  Par¬ 
son  has  found  people  that  have  had  them 
for  a  long  time,  and  they  wear  and  wear. 
Oilcloth  is  so  wont  to  crack  on  the  edges, 
and  look  bad,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
do  that.  The  Parson  does  not  care  for 
imitation  things,  where  it  can  be  helped, 
but  this  is  not  really  an  imitation  of 
linen,  for  it  is  quite  different  material, 
and  anyone  can  see  that  it  is  not  linen. 
Yet  it  looks  well  enough  for  anyone  to  eat 
from  on  any  occasion. 

Going  North. — Here  the  Parson  is  a 
day  later  on  the  train  headed  for  old  Ver¬ 
mont.  He  generally  gets  up  there  for  a 
week  or  so  in  March.  He  would  like  to 
go  in  sugaring  time,  but  that  is  so  un¬ 
certain  that  it  is  not  much  use  trying  to 
hit  it.  As  we  pull  north  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how  the  snow  grows  deeper.  There 
is  not  much  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  but  it 
grows  deeper  steadily.  By  the  time  we 
reach  the  Vermont  line  there  is  fair 
sleighing.  One  can  see,  however,  that  the 
days  of  “Jingle  Bells”  and  the  one-horse 
open  sleigh  are  about  doomed.  The  big 
scrapers  clean  the  snow  off  the  main  high¬ 
way,  so  that  sleighing  has  little  chance. 
The  Parson’s  brother  is  going  to  build  a 
bridge  across  the  brook  in  the  meadow  of 
the  old  farm,  so  that  he  will  not  have  to 
go  on  the  highway  to  get  over  to  the 
sugar-house,  otherwise  he  could  hardly 
use  the  sled  any  more.  The  big  wooden 
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what  in  the  world  was  coming  that  called 
for  22  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  it.  At  last 
the  huge  hay  rack  hove  in  sight  and  right 
in  the  middle  the  half  bushel  of  turnips! 
Mr.  Tightwad  was  obliged  to  come  out  in 
full  view  of  the  crowd  and  carry  in  his 
purchase.  How  the  crowd  yelled  and 
cheered !  Traffic  was  blocked  for  some  15 
minutes  while  the  team  was  turning 
round  toward  home.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  whether  the  man  had  turnips  that 
night  for  supper  or  not ! 

Those  Oyster  Suppers.  —  Down  in 
one  community  where  there  may  be  a 
dozen  houses  or  so,  we  have  been  trying 
the  experiment  of  having  some  com¬ 
munity  suppers — no  one  hut  the  people 
living  near  there  and  relatives  or  near 
friends  are  supposed  to  come.  There  is 
no  charge  for  these  gatherings,  for  they 
are  to  promote  community  feeling  and 
good  will.  For  two  suppers  now  we  have 
had  oysters  as  the  heart  of  the  menu,  and 
the  ladies  have  brought  macaroni  and 
cake  and  pickles,  and  last  time  a  two- 
quart  jar  of  canned  peaches  appeared. 
There  are  also  plenty  of  oyster  crackers 
and  coffee.  Such  good  times  as  everyone 
seems  to  have  had !  Next  time  we  plan 
to  have  a  speaker.  At  the  last  one  the 
Parson  spoke  of  the  future  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  probability  of  having 
electric  lights.  It  is  just  recently  that 
telephones  have  been  in  use.  The  matter 
of  better  roads  is  always  a  live  thing  to 
discuss — if  not  to  cuss.  This  idea  of  a 
neighborhood  eating  together  as  a  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  with  no  plate  charge,  is  a 
wonderful  thing.  The  minute  you  ask 
a  price  for  a  supper  there  is  the  fuss  and 
worry  of  bad  weather,  having  too  many 
people  or  too  few,  satisfying  the  particu¬ 
lar  ones,  and  all  that.  If  you  don’t  begin 
on  time  some  will  groan,  and  if  you  do 
some  will  have  to  wait  for  a  second  table, 
and  how  they  will  sputter.  The  dishwash¬ 
ing  will  fall  on  a  few  and  (although  they 
really  like  to  do  it)  there  is  great  chance 
for  real  trouble.  It  has  seemed  to  the 
Parson  for  some  time  that  whenever  a 
church  or  mission  or  club  begins  to  de¬ 
pend  almost  wholly  on  pay  suppers  for 
its  support,  it  is  headed  toward  the  rocks. 
Let  the  church  people  who  give  such  sup¬ 
pers  read  over  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
St.  Luke. 

A  Tablecloth. — Mrs.  Parson  is  taking 
such  comfort  with  a  tablecloth  the  like  of 
which  may  not  be  new  to  other  folk,  but 
was  certainly  new  to  her.  She  says  she 
doesn’t  know  that  it  has  any  special 
name,  but  it  has  a  linen  finish  on  the 
top  side  and  a  soft  finish  on  the  other. 


rollers  or  crushers  with  which  they 
crushed  down  the  big  drifts  are  no  more  ; 
the  tractor  with  the  snow  plow  cleans  the 
roads.  In  the  old  days  a  farmer  might 
work  on  the  road  a  bit  both  Summer  and 
Winter,  and  help  on  his  taxes,  but  no 
longer.  It  is  taxes  or  death,  and  one  is  as 
heartless  as  the  other. 

More  Snow. — But  when  the  Parson 
leaves  the  station  and  the  auto  starts  him 
up  the  four-mile  climb  to  the  old  home 
village,  the  snow  grows  deeper  most  amaz¬ 
ingly,  and  up  here  it  is  about  two  feet 
deep.  Even  with  all  this  snow  only  a  few 
sleighs  are  seen,  and  it  is  perfect  sleigh¬ 
ing.  In  the  woods  here  the  snow  is  fully 
three  feet  deep.  It  looks  now  as  though 
they  might  have  an  early  and  good  sugar 
season. 

Old  Vermont. — As  the  Parson  rolled 
up  the  White  River  Valley  on  the  express 
the  other  night  he  looked  out  at  those 
farms  by  the  way.  They  may  have 
been  farms  before  the  flood,  but  now — 
how  can  anyone  make  a  living  on  them? 
If  they  were  right  near  a  city  it  might 
he  possible  to  raise  garden  truck,  but  that 
is  out  of  the  question  here.  What  is  the 
outlook  for  these  farms?  How  can  they 
compete  with  big  level  farms  where  trac¬ 
tors  cau  be  used?  Well,  if  they  haven’t 
had  to  cut  off  their  maples,  as  many  are 
having  to  do  right  now  to  meet  various 
obligations,  they  should  make  the  most 
of  their  maple  sugar.  Then  there  is  the 
tourist  and  Summer  boarder  business. 
But.  more  than  all,  these  magnificent 
building  sites  will  be  used  for  Summer 
homes  by  people  from  New  York  City 
and  Boston,  and  they  will  have  big  es¬ 
tates,  and  many  of  the  local  people  will 
work  for  them  and  sell  them  provisions, 
and  some  will  come  out  week-ends  all  the 
year  round  in  airplanes. 

A  Busy  Home. — What  with  the  radio 
trying  to  bawl  out  about  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  and  all  else  that’s  going  on  here,  it 
must  not  be  wondered  at  if  the  Parson’s 
thoughts  seem  disconnected.  This  radio 
says  it  is  pouring  in  Washington,  but  it 
is  beautiful  and  sunny  way  up  here  in 
Vermont.  The  family  seems  small  here — 
only  11  in  it.  You  see  two  of  the  children 
are  away  at  college  in  Burlington  ;  besides 
these  there  are  four  more  here,  one  of 
their  own  and  five  adopted.  Until  last 
Summer*  they  generally  had  14  or  15 
around  the  place,  but  when  for  various 
reasons  the  number  got  down  to  11,  they 
went  and  adopted  a  baby  so  as  to  keep 
from  being  lonesome.  A  good  deal  like 
the  old  farmer  the  Parson  stayed  with 
out  West  who  had  151  cows,  52  calves, 
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147  hogs,  planned  to  raise  2,240  bu.  small 
grain  and  5,000  bu.  corn,  and  then  went 
and  put  in  160  in  flax  to  keep  the  bovs 
out  of  mischief. 

New  Experience. — The  Parson  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  new  experience  down  in  i 
schoolhouse  the  other  day.  He  set  up  the 
old  stereopticon  lantern  as  is  his  wont 
and  began  to  talk  about  and  explain  some 
Life  of  Christ  pictures.  What  do  you 
know?  The  last  boy  on  earth  that  the 
Parson  would  have  expected  to  have 
known  a  thing  about  the  matter  was  de¬ 
termined  to  talk  about  the  pictures  all 
the  time;  it  was  harder  to  shut  him  off 
than  to  get  him  started.  Where  did  he 
learn  all  this?  It  came  about  that  he  had 
been  to  the  “King  of  Kings”  movie.  This 
is  certainly  a  wonderful  way  of  learning 
about  the  Bible  story,  and  how  much 
more  churches  could  use  it  than  they  do ! 
We  use  “industrial”  films  a  good  deal", 
too,  and  the  children  like  them  and  learn 
a  lot  from  them.  Why  always  let  the 
devil  have  a  monopoly  of  the  good  things 
first? 

The  Old  Church. — And  yesterday  the 
Parson  held  service  in  the  old  church 
where  he  went  as  a  boy.  That  in  itself 
is  enough  to  come  up  for.  How  it  took 
me  back  to  the  old  days !  How  plainly 
the  Parson  could  hear  his  mother’s  voice 
again  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  responses! 
One  often  wonders  if,  when  we  are  gone, 
there  will  be  those  who  will  still  seem  to 
hear  us. 

The  Radio. — Speaking  of  radio,  while 
the  Parson  is  writing,  a  man  has  come  to 
carry  this  one  off  or  take  it  out.  It  was 
one  of  the  “put-in”  radios  on  trial.  The 
Parson  noticed  that  only  one  out  of  11 
here  seemed  to  care  much  about  it ;  that 
was  an  elderly  woman  who  has  some 
spare  time  and  likes  music.  The  young 
people  don’t  care  for  it  any  more  than 
they  do  down  in  the  Parson’s  home.  Is 
advertising  going  to  kill  the  radio?  It 
rather  looks  that  way.  It  has  rather 
killed  it  for  our  house  already.  We  get 
the  best  out  of  it  in  the  morning  with  the 
weather  report  and  other  service.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  sameness  to  the  music 
that  comes  out.  When  you  do  get  some¬ 
thing  good,  you  expect  every  minute  to  be 
told  what  to  eat  or  what  to  wear,  when 
to  eat  it  and  how  to  wear  it.  Of  course 
all  this  broadcasting  costs  money,  and 
really  public  advertising  is  just  as  much 
in  place  on  the  radio  Sunday  as  in  the 
Sunday  newspapers,  but  it  rather  grates 
on  the  Parson. 


Getting  Ice  on  a  Wyoming 
Ranch 

We  started  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  26, 
1928 ;  shod  a  team  of  horses,  got  the 
wagons  ready  to  go,  took  the  ice  tools  on 
the  creek,  consisting  as  follows :  Ice  plow 
and  marker,  two  ice  saws,  three  pairs  of 
ice  tongs,  one  spud  bar,  and  a  pike  pole. 
The  plot  where  Ave  intended  getting  the 
ice  was  marked  22  inches  square.  It  was 
just  marked  one  way  and  plowed  about 
seven  inches  deep  the  other  way.  Then 
the  ice  was  sawed  one  way  and  plowed 
one  way.  It  works  very  fast  when  using 
the  ice  plow.  When  we  got  the  creek  open 
we  worked  from  the  lower  end.  In  that 
way  the  ice  floated  to  the  place  where 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  water. 

The  ice  this  season  was  13  inches  thick 
and  very  clean.  The  ice  was  packed  edge¬ 
wise  ;  thin  ice  seems  to  keep  better 
packed  edgewise,  though  it  may  be  harder 
work  packing.  But  so  long  as  it  keeps 
better,  why  worry  about  the  work?  It 
took  four  tiers  to  put  in  the  required 
amount  for  the  ranch. 

The  writer  did  the  packing;.  His  tools 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  a  usual  kind 
of  an  ice  pick,  a  bar  to  put  the  ice  in 
place,  and  a  scoop.  Two  men  took  the  ice 
out  of  the  water  with  the  ice  tongs  and 
loaded  it  into  wagons.  It  was  hauled 
about  a  quarter  mile  to  the  icehouse.  This 
same  day  after  doing  the  chores  of  feed¬ 
ing  700  cattle,  150  pigs  and  hogs,  and 
various  other  things,  we  started  getting 
out  ice.  There  were  six  of  us,  including 
two  high  school  students  who  were  spend¬ 
ing  their  vacation  at  the  ranch.  We  used 
two  wagons  and  put  10  loads  of  ice  m 
the  icehouse  that  afternoon.  One  load  was 
weighed  as  an  average  on  a  pair  of  wagon 
scales  that  we  have  in  use  on  the  ranch. 
This  load  weighed  3,000  pounds.  This 
made  a  total  of  15  tons  of  ice  in  four 
hours.  . 

Dec.  27,  after  the  chores  were  finished, 
all  hands  went  at  the  ice.  This  day  we 
finished  with  putting  in  12  loads,  or  18 
tons,  a  total  of  33  tons  in  about  12  hours. 
This  amount  of  ice  supplies  the  ranch  m 
fine  shape  during  the  Summer  for  cooling 
purposes.  It  would  be  quite  difficult  to 
operate  a  ranch  without  ice.  We  harvest 
our  ice  from  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
streams  that  flows  out  of  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains  —  Clear  Creek,  Johnson  Co., 

Wyoming.  fred  j.  w alters. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  construction  of 
the  5,400,000-busliel  grain  elevator  to  be 
built  at  Prescott,  Ontario,  on  the  R1^1" 
St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Ogdeusburg,  IS  ■  L 
by  the  Canadian  Government  at  a  cost 
approximately  $4,000,000.  This  elevator 
and  the  construction  of  terminal  wnarve. 
are  to  be  completed  by  the  Spring  ol 
to  coincide  with  the  opening  of  the  nev 
Welland  ship  canal,  which  will  enable  1 1 
largest  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  sa 
down  the  River  St.  Lawrence  as  far  a 
Prescott,  where  trans-shipment  °*  cargoe‘ 
will  be  made  to  smaller  vessels  that  c, 
navigate  the  river  and  canals  betw 
Prescott  and  Montreal. 
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SURE  CROPS 

Both  Kellys'  guarantee  and 
the  certification  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  assure  you  the  kind 
of  fruit  you  will  get  from  the 
trees  you  buy. 

Propagated  only  on  whole 
root  imported  seedlings,  Kel¬ 
lys’  trees  are  healthy,  most 
productive  and  disease  re¬ 
sisting. 

Write  for  1929  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  No  agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

182  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Est.  1880 

KELLYS' 

CeAiMji&ds 

True-to-Na^ie  Fruit  Trees 


Orchard^ 


fOH 


12  Apple  or  12  Peach  trees,  or 
6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 
10  Apple  and  2  Pear,  or 
10  Peach  and  2  Cherry  or  ] 

Quince  or 
12  Shrubs. 

OUR  SELECTION  of  varieties;  labeled, 
true-to-name.  As  many  as  you  want. 
By  parcel  post. 


ERNST  NURSERIES 

Box  5  Eaton,  Ohio 


FRUIT  1 

u 

2 

2 

S 

Budded  from  bearing  orchards  and  inspected  for 
trueness-to-name  by  Dr.  J.K.  Shaw  of  Amherst,  Mass 

SPECIAL-HOME  PLANTERS 

Save  time 
with  our  ex- 
tra  large 
trees.  Also 
roses,  shrub¬ 
bery,  ever¬ 
greens,  etc. 

Send  for  complete  new  list — Free 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 

of  BARNES]  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

BOX  102,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  “Barnes”  company 


Selected  Trees, 
Plants  and  Shrubs 

A  complete  assortment- 
hardy  and  northern-grown 
u  .  Write  for  1929  Catalog 

IIRSEPY  “West  has  the  Best”  Lock  Box  140 


TeSCWEST  &  SONS 

^tRRY  -  LAKE  COUNTY  -  OHIO 


I, FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

’4  ft.  Apple  25c;  3  ft.  Peach  16c  each  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Larden  Seed  \Ve  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees  etc — in  fact, 

1?,u.v  Fres  1929  catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  8  Seed  House/ 

Box  11.  Geneva,  Ohio  'y 

1855  74th  VP- AO  1929  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  GET 
PI  ANT  UAUi  ACQUAINTED.  MAILING 
PLANT  NOW  SIZE.  POSTPAID. 


J‘  BAR"ES*  NURSERIES.  Sta.  K.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

_ _  Catalogue  Free— Want  Local  Salesmen. 

BB  250,000  sag 

At  cost  of  production  to  reduce  stock. 

TMc  ifninm  .  Catalog  free.  Write  today. 

__^RIDER  NURSERIES.  107, Bristol  Ave.,  MIDDLE8URY,  IND. 
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Budded  Wahut  and  Pecan  Trees’ "^,^3“* 

Catiiog  f?eePrO|1*,0UM»e«UT  large  thiD  8helleu  ,mts 

- ee-  INDIANA  HUT  NURSERY.  Box  186.  ROCKPORT.  INU 
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Co-operation  in  Nova  Scotia 

Last  Summer,  while  on  our  second  trip 
to  Nova  Scotia,  we  had  seen  in  every 
little  village  down  the  Annapolis  Valley 
great  buildings  along  railroad  sidings, 
each  bearing  the  name  of  a  co-operative 
association,  and  we  decided  to  find  out 
something  about  its  operation  in  this 
Canadian  province. 

As  we  stayed  several  days  in  various 
towns,  we  began  to  ask  questions,  and  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  a  real  apple  grower 
who  would  be  interested  enough  to  answer 
our  questions.  Such  a  man  we  found  in 
W.  L.  Borden  of  Wolfville.  This  is  a 
flourishing  town  of  perhaps  3,000  people. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Acadia  College,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Evangeline  country.  For 
generations  local  boys  and  girls  have 
gone  to  college  as  a  matter  of  course 
after  finishing  the  lower  schools.  Although 
many  of  them  liavj  taken  up  careers  in 
cities,  or  gone  down  to  the  States,  many 
have  stayed  at  home  and  have  created 
an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refinement 
in  the  little  town  that  is  not  felt  in 
the  fishing  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the 
province. 

The  town  is  located  on  the  Minas 
Basin.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  back  of  the 
town  rises  the  so-called  Wolfville  Ridge. 
This  is  a  plateau  rising  several  1  undred 
feet  from  sea  level,  and  is  several  thou¬ 
sand  feet  wide.  From  one  edge  of  the 
plateau,  with  field  glasses  on  a  clear  day, 
one  may  look  across  the  town  and  across 
the  waters  of  the  Basin  to  Parrsboro,  20 
miles  distant.  To  the  left  one  sees  the 
old  French  dyked-in  meadows,  several 
other  villages,  and  finally,  at  the  month 
of  the  Basin,  where  it  empties  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  stands  “Stately  Blomi- 
don”,  Gibraltar-like,  guarding  the  en¬ 
trance.  It  is  a  great  red  bluff  supposed 
to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  they  say  that 
agates  and  amethyst  and  other  semi¬ 
precious  stones  are  to  be  found  by  break¬ 
ing  open  some  of  the  rock  formations  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain. 

Let  us  take  a  five  minutes’  walk  back 
to  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  and  look 
down  into  the  Gaspereau  Valley.  It  is 
perhaps  a  mile  across  the  valley  to  the 
opposite  range  of  hills.  Below  us  are 
spread  out  miles  of  a  remarkable  pano¬ 
rama  of  tiny  farmhouses  and  barns,  of 
checkerboard  orchards  and  fields,  with 
here  and  there  a  little  cross-roads  settle¬ 
ment,  and  the  Gaspereau  Itiver  winding 
along  its  course  on  its  way  to  the  Minas 
Basin. 

Such  a  location  has  Mr.  Borden  chosen 
for  his  farm,  and  the  genial  way  lie  wel¬ 
comes  tourists  who  come  to  enjoy  his 
view  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  imagina¬ 
tion  as  well  as  generosity.  Mr.  Borden 
has  set  most  of  his  farm  out  to  apples, 
and  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
principle  of  co-operation.  All  fruit  is 
marketed  through  associations,  of  which 
practically  every  grower  is  a  member. 
These  members  vote  for  their  directors, 
who  in  turn  choose  a  general  manager,  as 
well  as  managers  of  their  local  plants. 
The  central  plant  is  located  at  Kentville, 
the  other  branches  being  subordinate  to 
it.  During  the  year  inspectors  make  the 
rounds  of  growers’  farms,  giving  advice 
and  suggestions  where  needed.  During  the 
packing  season  visits  are  made  by  Gov- 
ernment  inspectors,  as  well  as  by  the 
plant  inspectors  of  the  association. 

The  association  not  only  packs,  sells 
and  distributes  local  produce,  but  one  of 
its  most  important  functions  in  the  way 
of  service  is  to  be  found  in  its  capacity 
as  a  buyer.  The  central  plant  buys  for 
its  members  in  large  quantities  at  re¬ 
duced  rates.  Not  only  does  it  purchase 
fertilizers  and  farm  supplies,  but  gro¬ 
ceries  and  family  necessities  as  well.  As 
much  as  50  carloads  of  flour  at  a  time 
are  purchased  and  sold  to  the  members 
via  their  local  branches. 

The  Nova  Scotia  farmer  plans  to  get 
along  with  as  little  help  as  possible  early 
in  the  season.  When  picking  time  comes 
he  is  able  to  get  all  the  help  he  needs 
from  the  south  shore  country.  Summer 
fishing  being  over,  hundreds  of  fishermen 
come  over  in  search  of  apple  jobs.  Mr. 
Borden  says  they  are  big,  husky  fellows, 
accustomed  to  hard  work  and  all  kinds 
of  weather  hardships,  and  are  not  ready 
to  quit  work  at  the  first  sprinkle  of  rain. 
They  are  glad  to  work  for  their  board 
and  $2  a  day,  and  prove  to  be  very  satis¬ 
factory  help. 

Apples  are  picked  in  baskets,  great  care 
being  used  to  prevent  bruising.  They  are 
hauled  at  once  to  the  local  association’s 
plant,  where  they  are  sorted  into  several 
grades  before  being  barreled.  The  farmer 
receives  nothing  for  his  culls ;  these  go  to 
the  association  towards  its  overhead  ex¬ 
penses.  Besides  the  culls,  three  grades, 
plus  a  so-called  domestic  grade,  are  sorted 
out.  Domestic  grade  means  those  apples 
that  would  ordinarily  rank  as  grade  A, 
except  for  a  blemish.  This  grade  is  not 
exported,  but  brings  a  fair  price  at  home 
in  the  province.  Of  the  other  grades  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  crop  goes  to  England, 
direct  by  ship  from  Halifax.  The  associa¬ 
tion  has  agents  in  the  chief  cities  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  make  the  sales  and  generally 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  association 
and  its  members. 

Of  course  there  is  not  always  smooth 
sailing  in  the  associations.  Politics,  and 
now  and  then  errors  in  management, 
occur,  as  happens  in  most  other  young 
organizations.  In  some  instances  mem¬ 
bers,  dissatisfied  with  the  big  association, 
have  withdrawn  and  formed  a  smaller 
one  of  their  own.  a.  e.  w. 
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BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 
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Barnes  Bros, 

"piCHARED”  Delicious!  This 
Xv  wonderful  new  variety  has  the 
same  distinctive  shape,  the  same 
firm  texture  —  and  all  the  famous 
flavor — of  the  Delicious.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  "Richared’’  colors  earlier  and 
can  be  picked  firmer.  It  ripens 
with  a  beautiful  deep  red  color  that 
is  the  marvel  of  fruit  growers  — 
and  fruit  buyers  —  everywhere. 
“Richared”  Delicious  promises  to  be 
a  most  profitable  apple  for  the  fruit 
grower.  Buy  your  trees  now  from 
the  original  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery — • 
the  Northeastern  headquarters  for 
this  fine  new  Delicious  variety.  You 
are  assured  of  the  same  dependable 
service  for  which  The  Barnes  Bros. 
Nursery  has  been  known  to  fruit 
growers  for  almost  four  decades. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 
The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 
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FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc- 
1  Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACII  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  feet,  20c  each ;  2  to  3>/2  feet,  15c  each ; 
$10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100. 

2  years,  15c  each.  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  ami 
guaranteed  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Catalog  FREE. 

“The  Home  of  Good 


5-7 

feet 


2,000  DELICIOUS 
APPLE  TREES 

Big,  Lusty  Fellows,  Bred  to  Bear, 
Buds  on  Freneli  Roots 

LARGE  blocks  of  1  and  2-year  trees,  grown 
j  right,  handled  right,  priced  right — include 
a  large  proportion  of  these  present-day 
commercial  winners,  especially  recommended  for 
and  adapted  to  the  great  mountain  valleys  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

SUMMER  KAMBO,  JONATHAN,  SMOKE 

house,  McIntosh,  delicious,  rome 

BEAUTY,  CORTLAND,  YORKS. 

ELBERTA  PEACH 

90  per  cent  of  the  entire  stock  of  peach  trees 
we  grow  is  made  up  of  the  great  Elberta  fami¬ 
ly— Early  Elberta,  STANDARD  ELBERTA,  J. 
II.  HALE,  ROBERTA,  and  Wilma — all  produc¬ 
tive,  popular,  profitable  orchard  varieties,  run 
largely  to  the  4-0-foot  grade.  Guaranteed  clean, 
smooth,  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

We  grow  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Small 
fruits  for  orchards  and  home  gardens. 

Free  Deliveries  —Special  Prices 

Patterson’s  Nurseries 

Stewartstown,  Penna. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  McIn¬ 
tosh  Apples. 

Clapps  Favorite,  Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty  and  Keiffer 
Pears. 

Fellenburg,  Rain  Cloud  and 
Lombard  Plums. 

Elberta  and  Carman  Peach  Trees. 

Dwarf  Apples,  Baldwin  and  McIntosh. 

Grape  Vines,  Concord  Black,  and  Catawba  Red. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Send 
for  our  catalogue. 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfall,  Conn. 

»TI IT  mnne  ^10  North’s  future  soil  production. 
ilUI  LliUrj  ?L°?Le“1re„  fai  m?rs  planting 
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“The  Nut  Grower. 
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groves  of  improved  grafted  nut  trees 
“Save  America’s  Nut  Heritage”  and 

JOHN  W.  HER  SHET,  Nutt  reel,  Donning  town,  Pa 


Baby  Blue  Spruce 

Catalog  other  bargains.  THE  CASSEL  HURSERi.  Mantua.  Ohia 


ALONEY'S 

TREES  -  SHRUBS  -  FLOWERS 


Free  Guide  to  Planting 

NEW  Nursery  Book  describes,  tells  how  to  grow 
1000  Guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name  fruit 
trees,  ornamentals,  roses,  shrubs,  vines.  Offers  money¬ 
saving  collections,  discounts  for  early  orders. 

Maloney  Apple  Trees 

—budded  on  whole-root  French  seed¬ 
lings!  MorethanSO  varieties — plenty  of 
Cortlands  (improved  McIntosh. )  Also 
choice  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries. 
Guaranteed  stock.  See  Catalog  1 
Prepaid  Delivery —  " See  Catalog  /”j 
Maloney  Broa.  NurseryCo.,lnc. 

1  84  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  for  45  YEARS 


^GRAPE-VINES 

6(J  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best,  rooted  stock.  Genuine  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries  Inc.,  Box  10  Fredonia,  N.Y. 

FARM  SEEDS 

Approved  Varieties — Officially  Aualized  and  Tested. 

BEANS.  BARLEY.  BUCKWHEAT,  POTATOES.  CORN.  OATS 
Wril*  lor  circular  and  <»wple.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN,  send  no  money,  frost¬ 
proof  cabbage  and  onion  plants;  leading  va¬ 
rieties,  500,  65c;  1,000.  $1. 

ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

jBLUEBERRIE  S 

Larger  Than  a  Wedding  Ring 

Selected  and  bred  for  large,  delicious, 
crispy  smooth  berries,  and  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive,  beautiful  bushes.  Strong, 
healthy  plants,  true  to  name — 
Aristocrats  for  your  garden 

Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  INC. 
Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

WHITESBOG,  NEW  JERSEY 


Cabbage  Plants — Now  Read 

My  frostproof  Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  wei 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  u 
Charlestown  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Gol< 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  r> 
postpaid:  600-51.25,  1000-52. 2S.  Express:  100 
51.00,  5,000-54.60,  10,000-57.50.  Bermuda  Om 
plants  same  prices  as  Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapi 
in  moss  and  shipped  promptly.  Satisfaction  guarante 
P.  D.  FULWOOD  TIFTON,  G 

CLOVER  SEED  NortM™^d,“ 

Plump  blue  seed  recleaned  to  90.50  pure.  Finest  qual 
obtainable.  Also  Alslke, Timothy,  etc.  Write  for  samp 
and  prices.  SYLER  &  SYLER,  Nappanee,  In 


Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

booked.  J.  D.  COOK,  f'uirview  Farm,  Pedricktown,  N 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLAN! 

Strictly  first-class,  large  size  and  well  rooted,  s  I 
?<°¥T !»h|» °;,b;  '“l’’6-  Mention  variety  want 

(»UAUAMEL  PLANT  CO.  -  TY  TV,  CJ 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowing,)- list  howthe  account  stands, 
this  book  will  tell  the  whole  story 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time! 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 


March  2,  1929. — Visitors  from  the  car- 
lot  peach  section  of  Adams  and  Franklin 
counties  have  reported  that  up  to  the 
end  of  February,  the  peach  buds  seemed 
to  have  wintered  perfectly,  apparently 
being  more  nearly  completely  dormant  for 
that  time  of  year  than  any  of  them  could 
remember.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  apples,  the  temperatures 
from  February  7  to  March  21  largely  de¬ 
termine  the  apple  prospects  in  the  Gum- 
berland-Shenandoah  Valley.  Low  tem¬ 
peratures  during  this  period  are  bene¬ 
ficial  in  holding  back  too  early  bloom, 
while  temperatures  high  enough  to  start 
the  buds  in  this  same  period  are  very 
liable  to  result  in  excessive  frost  injury 
in  the  Spring.  Our  visitors  were  already 
worrying  about  having  much  thinning  to 
do  and  low  prices  to  contend  with,  even 
though  the  peach  crop  is  not  yet  assured 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  Peach  buds 
in  Center  County  were  in  good  condition 
on  February  28,  which  means  that  the 
same  condition  ought  to  prevail  in  most 
of  the  State  where  anyone  should  attempt 
to  grow  peaches. 

The  orchard  sections  have  been  pretty 
well  covered  with  snow  ever  since  the 
Harrisburg  meeting  of  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association.  At  this  meeting, 
possible  mouse  injury  was  a  topic  of 
considerable  discussion.  A  few  prelimi¬ 
nary  reports  show  several  orchards  where 
mouse  injury  this  past  Winter  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact,  as  wrell  as  others  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  usual  degree  of  protection 
afforded  by  poison  grain  stations  in  the 
orchard.  In  one  mountain  orchard,  the 
mice  have  not  taken  to  the  poisoned 
wheat  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  damage 
they  have  done  to  the  trees  is  unknown 
to  date. 


Entomologists  have  reported  that  there 
are  prospects  of  a  tine  crop  of  the  rosy 
apple  aphis  this  year.  This  is  based  on 
the  large  number  of  eggs  of  this  pest 
which  seem  to  be  found  in  many  orchards. 
Rosy  aphids  were  a  minor  problem  in 
Pennsylvania  last  year,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered. 

As  there  will  probably  be  considerable 
oil  spraying  for  red  spider  eggs  this 
Spring,  Pennsylvania  growers  are  cau¬ 
tioned  to  use  oil  sprays  under  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  conditions  only  when  the  trees, 
both  apples  and  peaches,  are  perfectly 
dormant.  Some  growers  have  waited  un¬ 
til  the  late  delayed  dormant  stage  before 
applying  the  oil  spray,  even  up  to  the 
time  when  the  leaves  in  the  blossom  buds 
started  to  spread  apart.  These  late  oil 
sprays  have  sometimes  resulted  in  severe 
damage  because  of  the  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  often  prevailing  at 
this  late  period. 

In  using  oil  sprays  in  Pennsylvania,  a 


4  per  cent  oil  content  spray  is  recom¬ 
mended.  One  fruit  grower  has  failed  to 
control  red  spider  satisfactorily  this 
Spring,  probably  because  too  weak  a  di¬ 
lution  of  the  oil  was  used.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  while  a  4  per  cent  spray  will 
give  control  of  the  usual  insects  for  which 
this  type  of  spray  is  designed,  even  a  3 
per  cent  solution  will  usually  result  m 
a  great  loss  of  efficiency. 

There  are  at  least  several  stationary 
spray  plants  in  the  process  of  installation 
in  Pennsylvania  orchards.  These  vary 
in  size  from  a  small  plant  capable  of  sup¬ 
plying  but  one  single  spray  gun,  de¬ 
signed  for  a  one-man  spray  crew  in  a 
small  orchard,  up  to  larger  outfits  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  six  double  guns  at  oou 
lbs.  pressure  at  the  nozzle.  This  later 
outfit  will  call  for  about  50  gallons  a 
minute  supply  of  spray  material  to  the 
guns,  as  compared  with  about  five  gallons 
for  the  small  plant  first  mentioned.  Sta- 
tionary  spray  plants  are  certainly  com¬ 
ing  in  for  their  share  of  attention  now. 

About  the  next  topic  that  comes  to 
mind  is  the  spray  service  situation  as 
shown  in  a  recent  article  by  Dean 
Fromme,  of  the  West  Virginia  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  formerly  of  the  A  irginia 
Station.  Dr.  Fromme  wrote  in  response 
to  an  article  appearing  a  year  ago  Febru¬ 
ary  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the^  old- 
time  spray  schedule  was  a  thing  of  the 
past  so  far  as  efficiency  was  concerned. 
As  the  results  of  six  years’  work  com¬ 
paring  scab  spray  timing  by  spray  ser¬ 
vice  methods  and  the  regular  Virginia 
schedule,  governed  by  the  bud  stages  of 
the  trees,  Dr.  Fromme  states  that  the 
spray  calendar  has  given,  satisfactory 
control  of  apple  scab  in  Virginia  under 
all  sorts  of  seasonal  conditions,  and  that 
the  Virginia  Station  has  abandoned  the 
timing  of  the  early  scab  sprays  by  a 
spray  service.  However,  he  does  not  ar¬ 
gue  that  Virginia  experience  would  apply 
to  other  States  or  sections,  since  the 
timing  of  scab  sprays  may  have  real 
merit  under  the  circumstances  in  force  in 
these  other  locations.  This  discussion 
was  very  interesting  on  both  sides,  since 
both  articles  may  have  stated  the  truth 


for  their  own  sections.  . 

The  cardboard  carton  with  individual 
pockets  for  each  apple  has  again  shown 
up  well  in  this  State  as  far  as  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  apple  scald  was  concerned. 
Stayman  in  the  usual  tubs  with  paper 
liners  scalded  badly,  while  apples  in  the 
cartons  showed  no  scald  under  the  same 
conditions.  Evidently  the  paper  carton 
has  some  power  of  absorbing  the  gases 
causing  scald,  or  else  has  some  unknown 
prooertv  tu  preventing  it  ir.  other  ways. 

Reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  indicate  that  some  dealers  in 


berry  boxes  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
sales  by  telling  prospective  customers 
that  boxes  sold  by  them  hold  less  than 
other  berry  boxes.  Such  boxes  are  below 
the  standard  in  capacity  and  their  use  is 
a  violation  of  the  United  States  Stand¬ 
ard  Container  Act  of  1916.  Bureau  of¬ 
ficials  declare  that  there  is  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  capacities  of  berry  boxes 
turned  out  by  different  manufacturers. 
Samples  of  the  output  of  each  factory  are 
tested  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  intervals  and  very  little  varia¬ 
tion  in  size  of  boxes  has  been  found. 

In  reply  to  II.  M.  N.  on  page  361  of 
the  March  2  issue  of  The  II.  N.-Y.,  we 
may  state  that  the  wild  sweet  cherries  to 
which  he  refers  are  already  being  used 
as  stocks  for  the  cultivated  varieties  of 
this  fruit,  although  chiefly  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way  so  far.  These  are  hardy  and 
apparently  well-adapted  for  this  purpose. 
Grafting  any  sweet  cherry  is  a  ticklish 
proposition,  since  so  many  of  the  grafts 
fail  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  Budding 
would  probably  give  much  more  uniform 
success. 

About  a  year  ago  in  writing  to  a  cor¬ 
respondent,  an  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  was  recommended  for  the  benefit  of 
some  apple  trees  standing  in  Blue  grass 
sod.  The  nitrate  was  applied  while  the 
trees  were  still  dormant,  as  directed,  but 
the  owner  sprayed  the  fertilizer  onto  the 
trees.  The  results  were  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  the  trees  made' excellent  growth. 


The  nitrate  washed  to  the  soil  anyhow, 
so  that  it  got  where  it  belonged,  and  as 
there  was  no  sign  of  leaf  grown  yet.  no 
damage  was  done.  He  intended  to  spray 
it  on  again  this  year,  until  advised  that 
the  usual  method  of  applying  fertilizers 
to  trees  was  far  less  work. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Cleaning  Sap  Pans 

To  remove  sugar  sand  from  syrup  and 
sugaring-off  pans  or  other  sugar  utensils, 
fill  the  pans  or  other  articles  with  fresh 
maple  syrup  and  boil,  and  they  will  be¬ 
come  clean  in  a  short  time.  H.  w.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  have  tried  every  method  under  the 
sun,  and  at  last  have  found  one  that 
works.  Take  fresh  sap  and  heat  it  in  the 
pan  over  a  small  fire  until  it  is  about  as 
warm  as  you  could  hold  your  hand  in, 
then  take  a  sponge  or  cloth  and  start 
washing  the  pan.  The  sap  will  dissolve 
the  sand,  and  anything  else  that  sticks 
to  the  pan  that  water  will  not  remove. 
I  am  unable  to  tell  why  this  is.  I  wash 
my  pans  in  this  way  several  times  during 
syrup-making,  and  it  only  takes  a  few 
minu  es  to  keep  them  clean.  B.  j.  F. 

Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

To  clean  the  sap  pan,  put  it  where 
there  is  running  water  from  melting 
snow,  and  place  a  pipe  at  one  end  of  the 
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pan  so  the  water  will  run  in  all  the  time, 
and  run  over  the  other  end  of  the  pan'. 
Sometimes  it  takes  nearly  two  weeks;  it 
all  depends  on  how  thick  the  niter  or 
sugar  sand  is.  After  sufficient  water  has 
passed  through  the  pan  it  will  get  brittle 
and  you  can  take  a  butcher-knife  and 
clean  it  off.  Just  try  this;  I  have  had 
the  best  results  this  way.  I  am  from 
Vermont,  where  they  make  a  business  of 
sugaring.  e.  c.  m. 

Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

To  remove  silica  from  sap  pans,  use 
muriatic  acid,  one  part  to  three  of  water. 
Place  the  mixture  in  the  pan  and  scrub 
with  a  stiff  broom  until  the  tin  is  clean 
and  bright.  Empty  and  immediately  wash 
with  pur-  water.  Then  soak  it  with  soda 
water  and  wash  again.  Be  careful  not  to 
get  the  acid  on  hands  or  clothes.  If  one 
lives  near  a  cheese  factory  he  can  clean 
pans  nicely  in  the  Summer  by  filling  them 
with  whey  and  allowing  it  to  remain  in 
them  for  several  days,  until  all  sediment 
is  loose.  A.  c.  B. 

Burton,  O. 

On  page  274  an  inquirer  asked  how  to 
clean  a  sap  pan  with  no  harm  to  the  tin. 
We  have  been  in  the  maple  syrup  busi¬ 
ness  some  years,  and  we  always  use  the 
whey  from  sour  milk,  which  has  always 
given  good  results.  M.  s.  G. 

South  Fallsburg,  N.  Y. 


For  farm  machinery 


this  ail -round  gasoline  is  best 

say  farmers  here 


NO  MATTER  whether  it  is  a  truck,  a  tractor  or  a  portable 
engine,  it  will  start  quicker  with  Socony  Special  Gasoline. 

All  over  New  York  and  New  England,  farmers  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  this  all-round  gasoline.  For  all  kinds  of  work 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  they  agree  that  Socony  Special  is  best. 

In  their  tractors  it  means  quicker  starting  and  greater  power. 

Portable  engines  start  easily  with  one  turn  of  the  flywheel.  And 
Socony  Special  Gasoline  in  cars  and  trucks  means  greater  mile¬ 
age,  freedom  from  knocking  and  long  life  for  the  motor. 

Farmers  find,  too,  that  their  equipment  runs  more  efficiently 
on  Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil  or  Socony  990-A  Motor  Oil  for 
Ford  cars.  These  oils  are  ideal  companion  products  to  Socony 
Gasoline  and  Socony  Special  Gasoline. 

SDCDNY 

» »  c  w  s  pai  or  r 

Gasoline  ,  Special  Gasoline  .  Parabase  Motor  Oils  .  990-A  Motor  Oil  for  Fords 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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for  PROFIT 


Kill  the  disease  and  insects 
that  are  boarding  with  you. 
Spray  early  and  often,  and  in 
your  sprays  use  Bell  Mine  Ro¬ 
tary  Kiln  Pulverized  Lime.  It  is 
pure,  effective,  economical  and 
easy  to  use.  W ill  not  clog  nozzles. 

GREATER  YIELDS 

Test  crops  of  potatoes  increased 
166.7  bushels  per  acre  by  spray* 
ing.  Rome  Beauty  Apples  yield¬ 
ed  90%  Grade  A  fruit  when 
sprayed.  BELL  MINE  LIME  is 
an  important  part  of  any  spray 
—  use  it  in  your  formulas. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOK 

Sensible  spraying  and  dusting 
advice  for  you  FREE.  This  book 
will  help  you  get  more  profit 
from  your  crops.  Send  for  it  today. 
Use  the  handy  coupon  NOW! 

AMERICAN  LIME  8C  STONE  CO. 

BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


Clip  and  mail 
coupon — 

TODAY! 


AMERICAN  - 
LIME  Si  STONE  CO. 
BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


c Please  send  FREE  book 


cAddress . 


Groundhogs 
quickly  with 

CyanogaS 


‘A”  DUST 


Little  time,  little  ia 
Just  a  spoonful  in  c 
burrow  —  plug  the  1 
rows,  and  groundh 
can’t  escape  the  penel 
iug,  pest-killing  gas.  1 
kills  rats,  moles,  ants, 

If  you  haven’t  a  nearby  de 
*end  us  your  order  and  y< 
•e  supplied,  express  cot 
J-Ib.  tin,  75c.;  5-lb.  tin,  8 
the  big  tin  for  greater 
economy. 

Send  for  folder  A*12  . 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SAI.ES 
53-  P.f  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Flf,h  Ave-  New  York 

420  Board  of  Trade  Bide. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Missouri  Notes 

The  first  of  March  and  still  Winter 
lingers,  loath  to  leave.  A  heavy  rain 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  but  every 
night  the  ground  freezes.  I  fear  to  order 
frost-proof  cabbage  plants  for  resale,  as 
is  our  custom ;  it  would  be  most  disagree¬ 
able  to  attempt  to  heel  them  out  in  the 
cold  mud.  No  early  gardens  this  year, 
no  February  oats  sowing,  but  we  have 
managed  to  plant  the  sweet  peas  and 
sow  some  Red  clover.  We  plant  sweet 
peas  above  the  same  two  trenches  we 
dug  when  we  began  to  grow  them.  We 
patterned  our  system  after  that  of  a 
neighbor  who  was  uncommonly  success¬ 
ful.  He  told  us  to  dig  deep  trenches, 
partly  fill  them  with  manure,  scatter 
lime  on  the  manure,  fill  the  trenches  with 
good  soil  and  plant.  His  flowers  were 
larger  and  with  longer  stems  than  those 
of  his  neighbors.  I  find  it  true  that  stem 
length  depends  on  the  vigor  of  the  vines, 
™  more  vigorous,  the  longer  the  stems. 
All  went  well  with  this  plan  till  last  year 
when  the  vines,  after  a  good  beginning, 
stopped  blooming  for  the  season.  Maybe 
the  coarse  manure  in  the  trenches  cut  off 
capillary  attraction ;  maybe  there  was  a 
dearth  of  water,  for  sweet  peas  like  lots 
ot  water.  My  neighbor  has  water  pipes 
in  his  garden,  I  have  not.  Reading  that 
the  early  flowering  or  florists’  sweet  peas 
did  well  outside,  I  planted  some  of  them 
in  hopes  of  flowers  a  week  or  so  earlier. 

The  Red  clover  should  be  sown  early, 
preferably  in  February  while  there  was 
still  much  freezing  and  thawing  to  come, 
I  learned  years  ago.  Nature,  if  given  a 
chance,  will  cover  the  seed  better  than 
man,  with  successive  freezes  and  thaws, 
lhis  process  gradually  works  the  seed 
into  the  earth,  and  when  it  germinates 
early,  the  tiny  tap-root  heads  at  once 
towards  the  subsoil,  where  it  will  find  a 
never-failing  supply  of  moisture.  Con¬ 
trary  to  a  prevalent  belief  I  did  not  ob¬ 
serve  that  a  sudden  freeze  while  the  seeds 
were  sprouting  injured  them  in  the  least. 
Rut  chances  of  failure  in  securing  a  good 
stand  increase  as  the  season  proceeds 
after  the  first  of  March.  After  that  it  is 
drought  or  the  drying  out  of  a  layer  of 
the  top  soil  that  must  be  feared,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  occasionally  land  that  is  pro¬ 
nounced  “clover  sick”  and  in  need  of 
lime,  merely  needs  clover  seed  sown 
earlier. 

This  morning  after  watching  quite  a 
while  for  favorable  conditions,  we  found 
them  in  an  absence  of  wind  and  a  thin 
frozen  crust  that  overlay  the  mud.  On  a 
long  bed  thrown  up  last  Fall  we  sowed 
cross  rows  of  Petunia,  Verbena,  Cosmos, 
snapdragon,  larkspur  and  candytuft  seed, 
then  with  a  wheelbarrow  we  scattered 
over  this  seed,  very  thinly  over  such 
small  seed  as  Petunia,  a  little  thicker 
over  the  larkspur  size,  some  fine  soil 
i-ull  ot  humus  taken  from  an  old  hotbed. 

J  hese  seeds  could  have  better  been  sown 
in  December.  There  are  numerous  other 
kinds  of  seeds  that  do  better  when  sown 
early  They  sprout  early  and  come  on 
ahead  of  Spring-sown  seeds,  with  strong¬ 
er  plants  and  earlier  flowers.  Anyone 
can  recall  many  annuals  and  perennials 
whose  seed,  dropped  in  the  Fall,  often  ap- 
pears  in  great  numbers  of  seedlings  in 
the  Spring,  having  passed  all  that  time  in 
the  care  ot  nature  alone.  Last  year  we 
sowed  seed  as  we  did  this  morning,  only 
to  have  the  little  plants  pulled  clear  out 
of  the  ground  by  one  of  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive^  Winters  we  ever  had.  Fortunately 
such  misfortunes  ure  very  rare. 

, ,  The  larkspur  seed  was  all  of  the  dou¬ 
bles,  which  seem  to  have  entirely  ousted 
the  old  singles.  To  be  sure  these  dou¬ 
bles  in  a  great  variety  of  colors  quite  out¬ 
class  the  singles,  and  have  become  much 
greater  favorites  for  cut  flowers,  but  I 
notice  that  there  is,  as  usual,  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  I  all  seedlings  from  singles  to  be 
seen  biding  their  time  under  cover  of 
dead  grass,  and  these  will  be  welcomed, 
too.  Last  Summer  I  was  counting 
heavily  on  the  great  show  that  the  single 
larkspur  was  to  make  among  the  Iris  on 
the  hillside,  but  the  savage  Winter  must 
have  exterminated  them,  for  none  made 
its  appearance.  I  shall  sow  again,  for 
Iris  and  larkspur  make  a  great  combina¬ 
tion,  first  all  Iris  for  a  long  period,  and 
then  when  regrets  are  being  heard  at  the 
disappearance  of  the  brilliant  colors,  all 
at  once  the  larkspur  show  up  and  paint 
the  dull  hillside  a  brilliant  purple  or  in¬ 
digo.  Candytuft  we  have  discovered  to 
be  a  valuable  cut  flower,  and  it  is  never 
omitted.  L.  K.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Patching*  Poor  Seeding 

I  have  a  piece  of  new  seeding  that  did 
not  catch  very  well  last  season.  Would 
it  pay  me  to  sow  grass  seed  on  top  of 
the  sod?  When  would  be  the  best  time 
to  sow  the  seed  ?  «  w  P 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  might  help  considerably  to  sow  some 
seed  on  this  Spring  as  early  as  possible 
to  get  on  the  ground,  somewhat  after  the 
plan  of  scattering  clover  seed  on  Winter 
grain  while  the  ground  is  full  of  frost 
cracks.  This  will  not  require  very  much 
work  or  expense  and  is  worth  trying. 


Smith  :  “Are  you  getting  a  new  car 
this  year?”  Jones:  “Yes.  That  is,  as 
soon  as  I’ve  paid  for  the  one  that  I  had 
before  the  one  I’ve  got  now.” — Life. 


One  Fifth 


of  American  Potato  Crop 
Ruined  by  Disease 


Seed  Treatment  this 
quick  easy  way 
controls 
portant  diseases 
and  produces  larger 
and  better  crops. 


AT  LEAST  half  of  all  seed 
planted  by  American  potato 
growers  carries  disease ;  even 
certified  seed  is  often  infected. 
Dr.  Wm.  LI.  Martin,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  American  Produce 
Groivcr,  warns :  “There  is  no 
state  that  does  not  permit  at  least 
10%  of  scab  and  Rhizoctonia.” 

That’s  your  h  a  n  d  i  c  a  p — right 
from  the  start !  You  can  never  be 
sure  that  you  have  planted  disease 
free  seed.  But  you  can  control  the 
more  important  seed-borne  dis¬ 
eases  if  you  will  do  just  one  sim¬ 
ple  thing.  Treat  all  seed  with 
Du  Bay  Semesan  Bel — the  in¬ 
stantaneous  dip  disinfectant. 

An  Easier  Safer  Treatment 

Semesan  Bel  is  effective  against 
surface-borne  Rhizoctonia,  black 
leg  and  scab,  and  protects  the  seed 
piece  against  soil-borne  organ¬ 
isms.  Llarmless  even  to  sprouted 
seed,  which  other  treatments  often 
injure.  Surface-borne  black  rot 
and  scurf  or  soil  stain  of  sweet 
potatoes  are  also  controlled  with 
this  treatment. 


Seed  Disinfectants 


What  Users  Say  of 
Semesan  Bel 

“Treated  potatoes  matured  5  days 
earlier,  giving  me  the  advantage 
of  a  higher  market  that  netted  me 
an  increased  profit  of  $1125.”  “I 
am  much  impressed  with  the  ease, 
economy  and  simplicity  of  Seme¬ 
san  Bel  treatments.”  “Treated 
acreage  yielded  25%  more  pota¬ 
toes,  with  28%  increase  in  firsts, 
over  the  untreated  plot.” 

Just  Dip  and  Plant 

Semesan  Bel  is  instantaneous! 
One  man  can  treat  200  to  400 
bushels  of  seed  a  day.  No  long 
soaking  or  costly  equipment.  A 
pound  treats  22  bushels  of  whole 
or  large  seed,  or  16  bushels  of 
small  or  cut  seed,  at  cost  of  only 
5c  to  8c  a  bushel. 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops  can 
be  controlled  with  Du  Bay  Seed 
Disinfectants.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  for  information,  or  ask 
your  seedsman,  druggist,  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  or  general  merchant 
for  pamphlets  on  Ceresan,  for 
seed  grains;  Semesan  Jr.,  for 
seed  corn  ;  and  Semesan,  for  veg¬ 
etable  and  flower  seed  and  bulbs. 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions 
of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and 
E.  I.  du  Pont  dc  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Semesan  Bel 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  pamphlets  checked  below. 

□  Potato  □  Cereal  □  Corn  □  Flower  □  Vegetable 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town . County . 

State . Dealer's  Name . 
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CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundaville,  W.  Va. 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wins  early  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30,  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
pay  you  while  learning.  Write  Today. 
The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  ot  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Dept.  T  Stamford,  Connecticut 


The  UtTlITOR  Tractor 

HEAVY  ENOUGH  TO  DO  YOUR  PLOWING 

— easy  to  operate,  women  run  it  successful¬ 
ly  and  profitably.  Prepares  seed  bed.  Plants 
and  CULTIVATES  one  to  five 
rows.  Lifts  bulbs,  root  crops. 
Cuts,  rakes,  hauls  hay,  mows 
lawns.  Power  work  to  5  h.p. 
Full  Equipment  Furnished 
|  UTILITOR  is  a  money  maker 
Write  for  circular.  Dept.  A 
:  J  UTILITOR  CO. 

11150  W.  2d  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruit  men- VValkor  Ride 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
Single  &  Twin  Engine- Belt  Jobs.  Catalog  Free 

WalshTractorCo  •  3373  Talmage  Ave.S.& 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 


will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-ahocks  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun- 
dreda  of  unsolicited  testimonial* 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Agents  wanted.  GEO  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N  Y. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Supplies  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  heavy  on  the  Philadelphia  wholesale 
market,  during  the  past  few  days,  and 
most  lines  continued  to  move  slowly.  Dur¬ 
ing  February,  1929,  there  were  3,174 
cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  unloaded 
compared  with  2,707  cars  during  the  same 
month  of  last  year.  This  total  increase 
of  approximately  400  cars  is  due  to  in¬ 
creases  in  cabbage,  carrots,  beets,  string 
beans,  grapefruit,  oranges  and  tomatoes. 
Practically  all  the  so-called  “new  crop” 
produce  from  Southern  States  showed  in¬ 
creases  over  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  season.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
unloads  of  white  potatoes  were  less  than 
during  February,  1928,  totaling  351  cars 
compared  with  423  last  year.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  unloads  of  potatoes  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  inability  of  the  trade  to 
move  them  at  satisfactory  prices,  and 
hesitancy  on  their  part  to  store  for  future 
sales.  The  potato  market  was  dull  and 
trading  was  limited  to  good  quality  offer¬ 
ings.  Prices  held  steady  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  round  whites  quoted  at  $1.20  to 
$1.40  per  120-lb.  sack,  and  a  few  fancy 
offerings  at  $1.55.  Truck  receipts  of  New 
Jersey  redskins  moved  slowly  at  35  to 
40c  per  %-bu.  basket  and  100-lb.  sacks 
at  $1.20  to  $1.25.  Idaho  Russets  were 
in  light  receipt  and  averaged  $2.15  a  100- 
lb.  sack.  Florida  Spaulding  Rose,  0.  S. 
No.  1,  sold  at  $10  to  $11  per  double¬ 
headed  barrel.  The  demand  for  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  was  limited  to  fancy  marks,  and 
ordinary  quality  lots  were  slightly  easier. 
The  best  New  Jersey  yellows  brought  90c 
to  $1.25  per  %-bu.  basket  while  reds  were 
quoted  at  $1.15  to  $1.35,  with  a  few 
fancy  reds  up  to  $1.50.  Maryland  and 
Delaware  yellows  in  bushels  held  steady 
at  $1.40  to  $1.65,  with  poorer  quality 
down  to  $1.  Yams  continued  steady  at 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  The  apple  market  showed 
little  change,  with  demand  continuing  to 
center  on  fancy  marks.  Truck  receipts 
of  nearby  Delicious,  Romes  and  Staymans 
sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  bushel,  with  a 
few  sales  of  extra  fancy  up  to  $1.85  to 
$2.  Fancy  Pennsylvania  Staymans,  2%- 
in.  and  up  were  quoted  at  $2  to  $2.15, 
while  unclassified  Delaware  Winesaps 
brought  $1.60.  Nearby  Staymans  in  %- 
bu.  baskets  sold  at  75c  to  $1,  while  Yorks 
brought  75  to  85c.  There  were  a  lew 
Virginia  Winesaps  on  the  market,  quoted 
at  $1.85  a  bushel  with  some  scalded  lots 
as  low  as  $1  to  $1.25.  Nearby  beets 
moved  slowly  at  65  to  75c  a  %-bu. 

basket,  while  carrots  were  steady  at  $1 
to  $1.40.  Parsnips  continued  firm  at  $1 
to  $1.25  per  %-bu.  basket.  Turnips  were 
mostly  of  ordinary  quality  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  weak  at  20  to  45c  a  %-bu.  basket. 
Rutabagas  were  slow  with  most  sales 
quoted  at  65  to  85c.  Eastern  Shore 

greens  were  in  more  liberal  receipt  and 
the  market  was  slightly  easier.  Much 
of  the  stock  was  of  ordinary  to  poor 
quality.  Turnip  greens  sold  at  50c  to 
$1  a  bushel  and  broccoli  greens  at  50c 
to  $1.50.  Hothouse  radishes  were  easier 
at  2  to  4c  a  bunch.  Norfolk  kale  was  in 
more  liberal  supply  and  weaker-,  selling 
from  75c  to  $1  per  barrel.  Not  much  in¬ 
terest  was  shown  in  the  onion  market, 
and  demand  was  slow.  New  York,  100-lb. 
sacks,  vellows,  brought  $4.50  to  $5,  and 
50-lb.  sacks,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Indiana 
50-lb.  sacks  brought  $2.25  to  $2.60,  and 
Ohio  50-lb.  sacks  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.o0. 
The  demand  for  old  cabbage  was  more 
active  during  the  past  few  days  and  the 
market  was  firm.  New  York,  sacked 
Danish  100-lb.  sold  at  $2.40  to  $2.50, 
compared  with  $2.10  to  $2.25  for  the 
previous  week.  New  cabbage  was  barely 
steady  under  heavier  receipts,  with  I  lori- 
da  half-bushel  hampers  quoted  at  $1.15 
to  $1.35,  and  poorer  down  to  75c.  Texas 
100-lb.  crates  brought  $2.50  to  $2.75 
with  am  occasional  sack  at  $3.  Nearby 
mushrooms  were  steady  and  sold  mostly 
40c  to  $1  per  3-lb.  basket  with  a  few 
fancy  up  to  $1.10  to  $1.15. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  were  more  liberal  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  days  and  the  market 
Lroke  badly.  The  expectation  of  freer  ar¬ 
rivals  has  produced  a  weaker  feeling  and 
,  prices  were  lower  on  all  grades,  but  the 
market  was  very  sensitive  and  quickly 
reacted  to  signs  of  insufficient  supplies. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  brought  32c  a  dozen 
at  the  close,  a  break  of  7  to  10c  in  two 
to  three  days.  Fresh  firsts  shared  in 
the  decline  but  were  quoted  at  31c.  Fancy 
eggs  in  cartons  sold  at  41  to  43c  com¬ 
pared  with  50  to  56c  the  week  before. 
Carefully  selected  and  candled  eggs 
brought  37  to  41c  compared  with  51  to 
54c  the  previous  week. 

Receipts  of  live  fowl  were  light  and 
the  market  ruled  firm  with  prices  advanc¬ 
ing  3  to  4c  a  lb.  over  the  previous  week. 
Colored  fowl  were  quoted  at  34  to  36c, 
with  small  sizes  bringing  the  top  figures. 
Smooth-legged  chickens  were  steady  with 
soft-meated  offerings  selling  at  35  to  38c. 
Broilers  cleared  up  well,  for  fancy,  and 
the  market  was  firm  at  40  to  45c.  Fresh- 
killed  fowls  were  in  light  receipt  and  the 
market  was  firm  for  fancy,  small-sized  of¬ 
ferings,  with  4  to  6-lb.  lots  selling  at  34 
to  36c.  Chickens  were  generally  staggy 
and  irregular,  with  27  to  30c  for  large, 
fancy  stock  in  barrels.  Ducks  and  geese 


were  quiet,  and  the  market  steady,  with 
fancy  ducks  at  24  to  26c,  average  21  to 
23c  and  fancy  geese  at  23  to  25c,  and 
average  20  to  22c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilay  of  good  quality  cleaned  up  well 
and  the  market  was  firm,  No.  2  Timothy 
and  best  clover  mixed  brought  $18.50  to 
$19  per  ton.  Undergrades  were  slow, 
with  sample  moving  at  $12  to  $14.  Straw 
was  in  moderate  supply  and  the  market 
steady  with  straight  rye  straw  at  $20  to 
$22,  wheat  straw  at  $15  to  $16,  and  oat 
straw  at  $14  to  $15  per  ton.  w.  w.  o. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  53c. 

Eggs.  —  Yard  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  pullet 
eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  fresh  duck  eggs,  doz.,  58c ; 
24  oz.  or  over  to  the  doz. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  35c;  pimen¬ 
to,  ball,  10c ;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  homegrown,  pk., 
25c;  bu.,  85c;  beets,  lb.,  4c;  cabbage,  lb., 
3%c;  celery,  4  bchs,  25c;  onions,  pk., 
30c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  parsnips,  lb., 
5c ;  Iceland  lettuce,  3  heads,  25c ;  let  tuce, 
homegrown,  beh,  5c;  radishes,  bell,  5c; 
spinach,  pk.,  25c;  tomatoes,  7  lbs.,  25c; 
beans,  large,  lb.,  12  %c ;  honey,  card,  26c  ; 
apples,  bu.,  $1.50;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
4c ;  all  bunch  goods  5c  per  bunch. 

Dressed  Poultry.  • —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
38c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  over  4 
lbs.,  lb.,  33c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  ducks, 
lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — All  prices  quoted  for  best  grade 
only.  Shoulder  roast  pork,  lb..  26c; 
whole  ham,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
32c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  24c;  rabbit,  dressed, 
lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30e;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c ;  pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ; 
headcheese,  lb.,  40c  ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  .35c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb., 
45c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Cider  vinegar,  gal., 
40c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.20;  seasoned 
hardwood,  cord,  $4;  sweet  cider,  gal., 
40c;  apples,  Northern  Spies,  bu.,  $2.50; 
pumpkins,  each,  10  to  15c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  30  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb..  45  to 
50c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  33c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c ;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  30  to 
35c;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
Leghorns,  29  to  32c;  heavy,  32  to  37c; 
squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
40c;  dressed,  lb.,  60c;  butter,  lb.,  55  to 
60c;  eggs,  45  to  50c;  grade  A,  $13  to 
$14;  fancy,  white,  $14;  unclassified,  $11 
to  $11.50;  retail,  45c;  pullet  eggs,  doz., 
35c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25;  beans,  dry.  lb.,  7  to  12c; 
cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  65  to  80c; 
honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2  ;  onions,  bu.,  $2  to  $3  ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  45  to  55c;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  50c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75c; 
squash,  lb.,  l%c;  turnips,  bu.,  $1. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.75; 
pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50. 

Ilay  and  Grain. — Hay.  mixed.  $12  to 
$15;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
pork,  light,  lb.,  14c;  heavy,  lb.,  12c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

March  12.  1929. 

Most  produce  has  sold  well  at  Boston 
during  the  past  week.  The  more  plentiful 
supply  of  cabbage  available  caused  prices 
to  react  downward  from  last  week's  high. 
Roots  were  barely  steady.  Apples  of  good 
quality  were  less  inactive.  Best  lettuce 
advanced  slightly.  The  wool  market  was 
inactive  on  all  but  a  few  lines.  Prices  on 
eggs  were  mostly  lower. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow,  market  draggy.  Native  Baldwins, 
ordinary  50c  to  $1.25,  fancy  $1.50  to  $2. 
extra  fancy  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  McIntosh, 
ordinary  $1  to  $2.  fancy  $2.25  to  $3.35, 
extra  fancy  $3.50  to  $3.75  std.  bu.  box  : 
Wash.,  C  grade  Staymans,  $1.75  to  $2 
box ;  Va.  Yorks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  badly 
scalded,  $2.50  bbl. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.50  std. 
bu.  box  ;  Texas,  erts.,  mostly  $3.25. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good,  market  firm.  N.  Y.  Danish.  100-lb. 
sacks.  $2.15  to  $2.25;  Fla.,  $1  to  $1.50 
1%-bu.  hamper;  Texas,  bbl.  erts.,  $3  to 
$3.25. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  cut  off.  $1.60  to  $2  std.  bu. 
box;  Texas,  erts.,  $2.25  to  $3;  Calif., 
erts.,  ord.,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair  on  best.  Fla.,  3  to  6  doz., 
ordinary,  $1.50  to  $2  crt. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Hothouse  native,  50  to  00 


cukes,  $7  to  $9  std.  bu.  box ;  $1.50  to 
$1.75  carton  of  24  cukes. 

Lettuce. —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  hothouse,  ordinary,  18  hds., 
50c  to  $1;  Iceberg,  Calif.,  $2.50  to  $4.50 
crate. 

Mushrooms.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Mass.,  N.  Y.  and  l*a.  fancy, 
75c  to  $1.10,  few  $1.25,  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow ;  few  sales  noted.  Native  yellow, 
medium,  $2.25  to  $2.75  std.  bu.  box; 
Mass.,  100  lbs.,  ordinary,  $3  to  $3.50; 
Valencias,  Spanish,  $3  to  $3.40  %  case; 
Mich.,  50  lbs.,  $2.65  to  $2.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Maine,  100-lb.  bags,  Green  Mts., 
mostly  $1.15  to  $1.20;  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb. 
bags,  A  grade,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Hothouse  native,  50  to  60  bchs., 
$1.75  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Texas,  75  to  90c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Native  Hubbard  $70  to  $80  ton, 
$2.50  to  $3.25  bbl.;  Ohio  Blue  llubbard, 
few  sales  $70  to  $80  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow;  quality  mostly  poor.  Fla.,  6-bskt., 
no  sales  noted  ;  Mex.,  lugs,  $2  to  $2.75. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow,  market  draggy.  Native  Purple  Top 
and  Ruta,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box;  P. 
E.  I.  Rutas,  $1  to  $1.40;  Mass.  White 
Capes,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $2,  100  lbs. 

Ilay. — Market  draggy,  demand  light; 
receipts  light  and  mo  tly  ordinary;  top 
grades  firm.  Few  sales  No.  1  Timothy, 
$25  to  $26;  Eastern,  $18  to  $23.50; 
clover  mixed,  $22  to  $23  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  50c;  firsts,  47%  to  49  %c ;  seconds, 
45%  to  47c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  quiet.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  43c;  mixed  colors,  42c; 
white  extras,  41c  doz ;  fresh  eastern  ex¬ 
tras,  41c ;  undergrades,  28  to  32c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  extra 
fresh,  25%  to  26%c ;  firsts,  new,  24  to 
25c;  extras,  held,  27  to  28c;  firsts,  held, 
25%  to  26 %c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$11  to  $11.25;  Calif,  small  white,  $10.75 
to  $11;  Yellow  Eyes,  $9  to  $9.25;  Red 
Kidney,  $8.75  to  $9;  Limas,  $13.50  to 
$13.75,  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  inactive,  demand  light. 
Receipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston 
lor  week  ending  March  9,  430.700  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  44 
to  45c,  clothing  37  to  38c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  50  to  51c,  clothing  43c ;  %  blood, 
combing  54  to  55c,  clothing  49  to  50c ; 
%  blood,  combing  53  to  54c,  clothing  45c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  line,  combing 
$1.05  to  $1.10,  clothing  95c  to  $1  :  % 
blood,  combing  $1.02  to  $1.05,  clothing 
95  to  98c;  %  blood,  combing  98c  to 
$1.02,  clothing  90  to  95c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  90  to  92c,  clothing  80  to  83c ;  Terr., 
mostly,  combing  $1.07  to  $1.10,  clothing 
95c  to  $1  ;  %  blood,  combing  $1.02  to 
$1.07,  clothing  95c  to  $1 ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  $1  to  $1.03.  clothing  90  to  95c;  % 
blood,  combing  90  to  95c,  clothing  _82  to 
87c;  low  %  blood,  combing  80  to  85c. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

March  14,  1929. 

March :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
>ent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
bs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials; 
’lass  2B,  $2.41;  Class  3.  $2.30. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
>er  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
ro  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
■lasses  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Plass  2B,  $2.41  ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 


Dreamery,  fresh,  fancy.. 

$0.49%  @$0.50% 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.49% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.48  © 

•49% 

Seconds  . 

.47  © 

•47% 

Lower  grades . 

.45%© 

.46% 

Ladles  . 

.34  © 

.38 

Packing  stock  . 

.30  © 

.32 

Renovated  . 

.42%© 

.43% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.51%© 

.52 

Extra  . 

.50%© 

.51 

Firsts . 

.48%© 

.50 

Seconds  . 

.47  © 

.48 

Centralized . 

•47  @ 

.48% 

CHEESE 

State,  flat,  June  special.. 

,$0.27%  ©$0.29 

Fresh,  fancy . 

.24%© 

.25 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 

.26%© 

.27% 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.24 

EGGS 


Nearby,  fancy  white.. 

.  .$0.38 

@$0.39 

Extra  . 

.  .  .36 

@1 

.37 

Average  extras  .  .  . 

.  .  .34 

© 

.35 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .  .32 

© 

.33 

Pacific  Coast,  white .  . 
Mixed  colors: 

.  .  .34 

© 

.37 

Nearby,  best . 

.  .  .33 

© 

.35 

Gathered,  best  .... 

.  .  .32 

@ 

•32% 

Common  to  good  .  . 

.  .  .27 

© 

.30 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

'hickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers . 

toosters  . 

’owls . 

lucks  . 

leese  . 

’apons,  nearby,  9  lbs.  each, 

Mixed  weights . . 

lurkeys,  dry,  toms . „ .  . ^ 

Hens  . 35© 

Iquabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . ^ 

Culls .  1.50@ 


$0.42©$0.44 

.40 

.40© 

.52 

.20© 

.28 

.24© 

.36 

.18© 

.30 

.16© 

.25 

.44© 

,51 

.42 

.38© 

.40 

.38 

.60© 

.70 

2.50© 

4.00 

,  1.50© 

2.00 

March  23,  1929 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.30 @$0 

(  1  li  1  (•  1.” p n  e  OA  sS 


33 

.40 

.20 

30 

22 

42 

28 


50 

75 

60 

00 

00 

00 

,00 


Chickens . 30© 

Roosters  . 

Ducks .  .20© 

Ceese  . 20© 

Capons . 35© 

Tame  rabbits . 23© 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.50@13 

Bulls  .  7.75©  8 

Cows  . 8.00©  9 

Calves,  best . 18.00@19 

Common  to  good . 10.00@14 

Sheep  .  5.00©  7 

Lambs . 14.00@18 

Hogs  . 10.50@12.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.22@$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 17©  .21 

Culls  . 13©  .16 

Lambs,  h.h.,  each .  6.00@12.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 20.50@22.00 

Bulls  . 15.50@16.00 

Cows  . 16.00@18.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.25 

Maine,  150  lbs .  1.75@  2.00 

Idaho,  100-lb.  bag .  2.65@  4.00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  7.00©  9.50 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt .  1.00©  3.00 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1. 

Carrots,  bu .  1, 

Cauliflower,  bu . 2. 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1 

Dandelion,  Tex.,  bu . 1 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.  .10, 

Lettuce,  bu .  1 

Onions.  100  lbs . 3, 

Peas,  bu .  5, 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1 

String  beans,  bu .  1, 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate .  1. 


id 
50© 
00@ 
75© 
50© 
00  @ 


<0 

2.25 

2.50 

1.25 
7.00 

1.50 


00@13.50 
.00©  4.00 


50© 
75© 
75© 
75  @ 
00© 
50© 
75© 


5.00 

8.00 

1.00 

1.00 

3.00 

3.50 

4.50 


DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.25 

Pea  ..  . 11.00@11.25 

Red  kidney .  8.50©  8.75 


FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $5.25@$6.75 

McIntosh .  8.50@11.00 


7.00 

6.00 

6.00 

4.75 

.30 


Greening .  6.50© 

York  Imperial  .  4.50© 

Pears,  bbl .  1.50© 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.00© 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 10@ 

HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . $0.12@$0.12% 

Dark  . 09©  .09% 

Orange  bloom  . 12@  .13 

Comb,  24-frame  case .  4.50©  5.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  23.00  ©25.00 

No.  3  . 15.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring ...  $1.44% 

No.  2  red .  160% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.17% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 61 

Barley  . 80 

Rye  . .  1-24% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

T-* 

Butter,  best,  lb.  . 

.$0.58© 

.60 

Cheese,  best.  lb.  . 

>.«■««. 

.  .35  @ 

.42 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  .  . 

.  .60© 

.65 

Gathered . 

.... 

.  .45  @ 

.55 

Fowls,  lb . 

.40© 

.50 

Turkeys,  lb . 

..... 

.  .50  @ 

.60 

Roasting  chickens, 

lb.  ... 

.  .45© 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

.  .  • 

.35© 

.40 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .02© 

.03 

String  beans,  lb.  . 

. . 

.  .25  @ 

.30 

Lima  beans,  lb.  .  . 

..... 

.  .40© 

.45 

Lettuce,  head  .... 

..... 

.  .10© 

.15 

Onions,  lb . 

.  .10© 

.20 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 


Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  qt.,  7  to 
0 ;  cows,  fresh  milk,  each,  $125  to  $200 : 
eef  cows  and  bulls,  good,  100  lbs.,  $10 
>  $12;  calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs.,  $18  to 
21 ;  calves,  common  to  good,  100  lbs.,  $12 
0  $16 ;  pork,  heavy,  dressed,  100  lbs., 
8  to  $10;  pork,  light,  dressed,  100 
)s.,  $12  to  $14 ;  fowls,  fancy  stock,  live, 
28  to  30c ;  roasting  chickens,  live,  lb., 
2  to  36c ;  eggs,  local  fresh,  doz.,  40  to 
5c;  apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3; 
Northern  Spy,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50;  potatoes, 
20-lb.  bag,  $1.85  to  $2;  turnips,  bu.,  85c 
0  $1 ;  cabbage,  1928  crop,  100  lbs., 
1.50  to  $1.75. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt., 
4c ;  special,  qt.,  18c ;  sold  from  chain 
tores,  qt.,  11  to  13c ;  butter,  dairy  farm- 
rs’  delivery,  lb..  50  to  60c;  prints  and 
oils,  lb.,  52  to  55c- ;  cut  from  tub,  lb.,  4- 
0  51c;  eggs,  local  fresh,  doz.,  49  to  53c; 
heese,  lb.,  29  to  33c ;  fowls,  fancy 
ressed,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  roasting  chickens, 
b.,  45  to  50c;  turkeys,  lb.,  52  to  58c, 
lucks,  lb.,  38  to  42c;  capons,  lb.,  08  to 
iOc ;  pork,  loin,  8  to  10  lbs.,  24  to  28c, 
lork  chops,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  veal  loin  chops, 
b.,  40  to  45c;  veal  roast,  lb..  30  to  38c, 
amb,  forequarter,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  lam 
hops,  lb.,  45  to  60c;  potatoes,  pk.,  25  to 
iOe ;  apples.  Baldwin,  5  lbs.  25c ; 
up,  3  lbs.  29c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  19J:o  2.1c, 
■arrots,  bch.,  10c;  celery,  bell.,  15c ;  new 
>eets.  bch.,  10c;  onions,  fancy,  3  lbs.  25c. 
•abbage,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  lettuce,  hd.,  lJ>c. 
cauliflower,  hd.,  35  to  40c ;  radishes,  - 
>chs.  15c.  F-  A-  c* 
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Be  Kind  to  Your  Horse 

You  wouldn't  ask  him  to  drag  40  or  50 
pounds  of  rocks  around  for  hours  just  for 
the  fun  of  seeing  him  work. 

Then  why  ask  him  to  pull  a  disk  harrow 
that  has  &  draft  of  40  or  50  pounds  more 
than  necessary.  ,  . 

Treat  him  right !  Get  him  a  Clark  “Cut¬ 
away"  Single  Action  Harrow.  It  has  the 
lightest  draft  of  any  harrow  on  the  market, 
40  to  50  pounds  lighter.  We  say  so  and 
hundreds  of  farmers  will  back  us  up.  We 
know  that  because  they’ve  told  us  so. 

At  least,  investigate !  Clip  coupon  for 
the  complete  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  of 
tillage  implements.  It’s  FREE.  We’ll  also 
send  vou  free  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  a 
book  worth  having. 


Single  Action  Harrow 
fitted  with  cutout  or 
solid  disks  of  cutlery 
— ...  , .  ■  i  it  "iff  steel,  heat  treated  and 

1  ii'»  ***  forged  sharp  for  bet¬ 
ter  work  and  longer  wear.  Reversible  gangs. 
Light  draft.  Disks  carry  weight  of  machine. 
Made  with  extension  heads  for  orchard 
work.  Mail  coupon  for  free  catalog  and 
book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
56  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  and 
book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . 

Address  .............a, • • * . . « . « • .. • • • • 


Here,  at  laat,  is  the  mill  you  have  wanted.  Does 
everything  that  high-priced  mills  can  do,  yet 
sells  for  only  $80.  New  swing-hammer  design 
gives  remarkable  grinding  results.  Grinds  all 
grains  and  roughage,  as  fine  or  coarse  as  desired. 

,  ig  capacity;  handles  4,000  lbs.  ear  corn  an 
hour;  1,000  lbs.  of  oats.  Grinds  oat  hulls  and 
cm  u  husks  to  powder.  Makes  your  feed  more 
digestible. 

Improved  hammer  design  eliminates  metal-tn 
metal  grinding.  No  friction.  Made  extra  strong, 
of  durable  steel.  Hammerr  of  oil-tempered 
chrome  nickel  steel.  Har  a  ~>cwer  range  of  6 
H.  P.  tr,  18  H.  P. 

If  ym.r  dealer  does  not  handle  this  mill,  write 
to  us  tor  complete  information. 

HENRv  &  fttL'i,  Eastern  Distributors,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


WANTED! 

500  Dissatisfied  Farmers 
and  Sons  to  Stop  Renting 


And  begin  retailing  Rawleigh’ s  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  your 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  a 
month  or  more  clear  profit.  Be  your  own 
boss.  Ho  selling  experience  required.  We 
supply  everything — Products,  Outfit,  Sales 
and  Service  Methods.  Profits  increase  every 
month.  No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Serv- 
ce.  Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  busi- 
ess  everywhere.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

PEPT.C-18  RUR,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten 
o ug securely  fastened. Circular 

GLASS  .  •  $2.60  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


Pompon  Dahlias 

A  good  many  Dahlia  fanciers  have  been 
working  for  size,  describing  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  those  varieties  with  blooms  “as  big 
as  a  dinner  plate.”  Others,  however,  have 
been  looking  for  symmetry  and  finish,  and 
for  a  flower  that  can  be  used  more  con¬ 
veniently  in  vases.  This  has  caused  more 
interest  in  the  Pompons,  which  are  the 
same  symmetrical  shape  as  the  Show 
Dahlias,  and  the  newer  Rosette  or  minia¬ 
ture  decorative  type.  These  are  borne  on 
good  wiry  stems,  and  their  size  makes 
them  excellent  for  cutting.  In  Europe 
the  small  Dahlias  are  used  very  freely  in 
bedding. 

The  following  are  all  good  Pompon 
sorts  :  Belle  of  Springfield,  crushed  straw¬ 
berry,  very  small ;  Amber  Queen,  amber- 
shaded  orange  ;  Regulus,  reddish  purple  ; 
Rosebud,  white  edged  with  rose ;  San 
Toy,  white-tipped  carmine ;  Hazel,  huff- 
shaded  brown ;  Kleine  Domitea,  light 
bronze ;  Little  Helen,  pale  lavender ; 
Little  Frances,  flame  color,  excellent  for 
cutting  ;  Ideal,  bright  yellow  ;  Snow-drop, 
pure  white ;  Vivid,  brilliant  scarlet.  The 
list  could  be  expanded  indefinitely,  but 
the  dozen  given  are  all  good. 

Among  miniature  Decorative  Dahlias, 
Pink  Pearl,  an  English  variety,  is  receiv¬ 
ing  very  high  praise.  It  is  a  clear  rose 
pink.  Irene,  old  rose,  and  Little  Jewel, 
peach  pink,  are  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
same  class. 

In  studying  Dahlia  catalogs,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  green  plants  are  considerably 
cheaper  than  tubers.  These  green  plants 
are  rooted  cuttings  taken  from  tubers 
which  were  started  in  the  greenhouse  in 
January.  They  are  cut  off  and  rooted, 
potted,  and  grown  on  in  a  greenhouse 
until  removed  to  a  frame  to  harden  off. 
These  plants  are  pioduced  more  cheaply 
than  tubers,  and  when  properly  hardened 
off  they  give  excellent  results,  many 
growers  preferring  them  to  tubers.  They 
are  shipped  out  after  May  15  for  immedi¬ 
ate  planting.  The  difference  in  price  is 
very  marked ;  for  example,  tubers  of  one 
fine  new  sort,  early  delivery,  cost  $25 ; 
May  delivery,  $15 ;  while  plants  are  $8. 

The  prices  of  choice  Dahlia  tubers,  $5, 
$8,  $10  or  $15  each,  sound  rather  high, 
but  dealers  tell  us  thr  real  Dahlia  fan¬ 
ciers  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  their 
choice,  while  the  flower-lover  of  modest 
means  can  always  find  beautiful  but  less 
exclusive  sorts  that  are  moderate  in  price. 
One  can  also  invest  in  a  floral  lottery  by 
growing  them  from  seed,  which  is  always 
interesting,  and  often  gives  a  wonderful 
return  for  the  outlay. 


Michigan  Corn  Contest 

Michigan  State  College  sponsored  a 
corn-growing  contest  in  1928,  exhibits  be¬ 
ing  shown  by  more  than  40  growers,  and 
results  announced  at  the  late  Farmers’ 
Week  at  the  college. 

Corn  was  grown  in  five-acre  plots  and 
the  results  were  judged  on  the  average 
yield  per  acre,  the  grain  to  be  mature  and 
sound.  The  State  was  divided  into  three 
zones,  comprising  the  lower  peninsula. 

The  largest  yield  was  obtained  in  the 
southern  zone,  102.36  bushels  shelled 
corn,  grown  by  A.  J.  Lutz,  ot  Saline. 
R.  Masters,  Wrldron,  was  a  close  second 
with  100.11  bushels.  The  best  yield  m 
the  central  zone  was  86.4  bushels,  grown 
by  L.  Ferden,  Chesaning.  Four  growers 
in  the  northern  zone  grew  more  than  60 
bushels,  Crandall  Bros.,  of  Bellaire,  lead¬ 
ing  with  67  bushels. 

Dent,  varieties  were  grown.  Manures 
and  corn  fertilizers  were  pretty  generally 
used,  am  corn  in  many  ins  ance^  was 
preceded  uy  some  legume.  1  he  highest 
yield  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  six  loads 
of  manure  and  300  lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre 
following  sweet  clover.  An  "nteresting 
fact  developed  was  that  two  growers  did 
no  cultivating  after  planting,  one  obtain¬ 
ing  84.56  bushels  and  the  other  68.64 
bushels,  but  the  cost  of  fitting  ground 
was  greater  than  that  of  some  who  culti¬ 
vated. 

The  question.  as  to  whether  the  crops 
might  have  been  improved  by  cultivation 
is  open  to  debate.  Fitting  soil  prior  to 
planting  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  in 
corn  production,  and  one  that  is  not 
thoroughly  taken  advantage  of  by  many 
growers.  Too  often  they  neglect  to  disk 
and  fine  the  top  soil  before  plowing.  The 
top  soil  becomes  the  bottom  soil,  or  seed 
bed,  when  turned  over,  and  if  the  seed  bed 
is  in,  good  condition  the  plant  will  make 
a  vigorous  growth  even  if  the  top  soil 
may  be  a  little  lumpy.  When  the  seed 
bed  is  on  the  surface  is  the  easiest  and 
most  available  time  properly  to  fit  it. 

The  question  of  number  of  cultivations, 
or  no  cultivations,  is  largely  a  question 
of  soils  and  seasonal  conditions.  Most 
good  corn  soils  are  prolific  of  weeds. 
Weeds  do  well  in  corn,  but  corn  does  not 
reciprocate.  Most  of  the  great  corn  belt 
is  underladen  by  a  stiff  subsoil.  In  years 
of  drought  surface  cultivation  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  conserve  the  moisture.  A  wet  sea¬ 
son  brings  on  a  host  of  weeds.  On  the 
porous  soils  of  Michigan  and  some  other 
sections,  surface  cultivation  has  but  little 
effect  in  conserving  moisture. 

Kent  County.  F.  DANIEL. 


Housewife  (employing  new  girl)  : 
“I  hope  you  had  no  quarrel  with  your 
last  mistress  when  you  left  her?  Maid: 
Oh,  no !  She  was  taking  a  bath  and  I 
just  locked  her  in,  took  my  belongings  and 
left. — Detroit  News. 


Reaches  the  topmost  boughs 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 
with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High  pressure , 

low  upkeep , 

slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine  is 
strong — built  to  last  and  for 
bard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in 
order.  Equipped  with  the 
reliable  Ospraymo  automatic 
system  of  agitation,  throttle 
valve,  a  pressure  regulator 
and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn  —  prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — pre¬ 
vent  costly  delays  in  orchard, 


Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put 
an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
o  u  r  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y . 

World  leader *  for  47  yeara 


Ospraymo  gets  all  plant  enemies 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  dogging 


There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


tivtrting,  Spraying  and 

Lawn  Mowing. — Abo  mows  hay, 
weeds  and  other  tall  growth.  At- 
tachments  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tools,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Power  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pullty  for  Belt 
Work,  and  many  oth¬ 
er  features.  Has  solved  the 
problem  of  thousands  of  gar¬ 
deners,  florists,  poultry  men,  nur¬ 
serymen  end  suburban  farmers 
Time  Payment  Plan.  Write  GILSON 
MFC-  CO.,  123  Park  Sl,  Port  Washington, 
Wia- 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 


and  be  sure  you  have  a 


It  has  stood  the  test  and  it’s  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Pberless. 

It  is  constructed  of  first  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plauta  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland.  Ohio 


ORCHARD  PESTS  CAN’T  READ 

PIEP  E’S  only  one  way  to  protect  your  fruit  from  diseases  and  that  is 
by  the  use  of  an  EFFECTIVE  fungicide.  It  must  be  easy  to  apply — 
and  economical,  too. 

KOLODUST  MEETS  ALL  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  A 
SCIENTIFICALLY  CORRECT  FUNGICIDE. 


Kolodust  is  an  improved  sulphur  fungicide.  Its  essential  ingredient  is 
produced  by  a  fusion  process  which  results  in  a  new,  patented  material 
displaying  colloidal  or  soluble  properties  and  consists  of  sulphur  in  a  new 
form  which  is  fused  with  a  carrier  and  is  invisible  even  under  the  ordinary 
high  power  microscope. 

This  new  form  of  sulphur  has  proven  toxic  pro¬ 
perties  far  more  powerful  than  any  other  known 
forms  of  sulphur  with  which  it  has  been  compared. 

It  “sticks  through  rain  and  wind”,  thus  prolonging 
the  protection  period. 

KOLOKIL  is  Kolodust  with  poison  added  to  kill 
the  external  chewing  insects — producing  an  insecti- 
fungicide. 

Send  your  name  and  address  with  this  ad.  We’ll 
return  the  sample  of  Kolodust  for  the  test,  and  full 
dusting  information. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  AND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 

161  Elizabeth  Street  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

KN  i  a  g  ar  a  fTi 

OLODUSl 


MAKE  THIS  TEST 

Place  a  few  drops  of 
water  on  a  piece  of  dark 
paper,  and  apply  a  thin 
film  of  Kolodust. 

Make  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  second 
pieceof  paperusing  say 
other  sulphur  dust. 

Allow  to  dry.  then 
compare. 

Ordinary  sulphurdusts 
ride  the  drop. 

Kolodust  diffuses 
through  thedrop  leaving 
a  protecting  film  over 
the  entire  area.  i 

Send  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  sample. 
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South  Haven 

The  Most  Profitable  and 
Hardiest  Commercial  Peach 


F.  A.  SALISBURY 


Maplewood  Farm,  Phelps,  N. 


Y. 


The  Greening  Nursery  Co.,  March  2,  1929 

Monroe,  Michigan 

Gentlemen : — We  set  30  South  Haven  Peach  trees 
in  1925  to  see  what  they  would  do  for  us.  In  1926 
the  trees  bore  enough  fruit  for  a  sample.  This  was 
the  first  time  we  ever  had  peach  trees  bear  so  soon 
after  setting. 

At  the  time  we  planted  the  South  Haven  we 
also  planted  Elbertas,  Crawford,  Champion,  Carman 
and  Rochester.  In  1928  the  South  Haven  averaged 
nearly  a  bushel  per  tree.  To  date  we  have  harvested 
more  fruit  per  tree  from  the  South  Havens  than 
from  any  of  the  other  varieties. 

We  have  found  that  the  South  Haven  blossoms 
four  or  five  days  later  than  the  Elberta,  a  good  point 
in  case  of  late  frosts  and  that  the  fruit  ripens  about 
ten  days  earlier. 

Our  customers  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
South  Haven.  Much  more  so  than  over  any  other 
peaches  we  have  ever  marketed. 

We  planted  more  of  your  trees  in  1927  and 
plan  to  pint  more  each  year. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  F.  A.  Salisbury. 

Full  information  about  SOUTH  HAVEN  — The  Peach  Supreme  — also 
Greening’s  Super-Selected  Strains — upon  request.  A  Post  Card  will  bring  it. 


RELIABLE  REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 


The  Greening  Nursery 


Monroe,  Michigan! 

LARGEST  GROWERS  OF  TREES  IN  THE  WORLD 


EXTRA  '  SPECIAL 
(OXEYE  BUTTERFLY  BUSH) 


FREE  to  Customers  coupon 


Send  me  your  FREE  literature. 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town . State 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe.  DeFoe 
Gulliver's  Travels.  Swift 
Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch 
Throusrh  the  Looking  Glass 


Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


• 

DOMESTIC.  —  Five  men  were  killed 
outright  and  more  than  30  person  were  in¬ 
jured  near  Scribner,  Neb.,  March  8,  as  a 
result  of  the  explosion  of  500  lbs.  of  dyna¬ 
mite  in  a  fire  on  the  farm  of  County  Com¬ 
missioner  Carl  Hollander.  The  explosive 
was  stored  in  the  barn  for  use  in  blasting 
out  ice  gorges  in  the  Elkhorn  River.  The 
victims,  members  of  the  Volunteer  Fire 
Department,  were  hurled  hundreds  of  feet 
by  the  blast,  which  wrecked  several  other 
buildings  and  shattered  windows  as  far 
as  10  miles  distant. 

Two  firemen  were  injured  March  8 
when  trapped  by  a  backdraft  with  20 
others  while  fighting  flames  that  wrecked 
the  old  Manhattan  Casino,  now  known 
as  the  Rockland  Palace,  at  155th  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  a 
landmark  of  Washington  Heights.  The 
Joss  was  estimated  at  more  than  $50,000. 

A  short  but  desperate  fight  against 
death  was  lost  by  three  aviators  March  8 
when  they  failed  to  right  some  trouble 
with  their  plane  and  crashed  in  flames 
near  Oakland,  Miss.  The  bodies  were 
identified  by  watches  and  keys  as  Jess  M. 
Windham,  30,  chief  pilot  of  Newbry’s 
Airport  at  Memphis;  William  Daniels, 
19,  Memphis  pilot,  and  Morgan  Ferrell, 
27,  a  student  flyer,  of  Greenwood,  Miss. 
Several  persons  saw  the  plane  manoeuver- 
ing  as  if  in  difficulty  and  heard  the  ex¬ 
cited  shouts  of  the  flyers.  Suddenly  the 
plane  dived  to  earth  and  was  enveloped 
in  flames. 

Forced  by  flood  waters  from  the  Big 
Horn  River  to  abandon  their  homes  in 
the  dead  of  night,  hundreds  of  citizens  of 
Grey  Bull,  Wyo.,  returned  March  10  to 
take  toll  of  their  property  damage  after 
spending  the  night  in  the  refuge  of  the 
nearby  mountains.  Property  damage 
amounting  to  about  $200,000  was  left  in 
the  wake  of  the  “flash  flood”  which  rolled 
over  the  sleeping  city  when  an  eight-mile 
ice  gorge  in  the  river  backed  the  water 
into  the  streets  and  inundated  homes.  A 
Japanese  boy  was  struck  down  and  killed 
by  a  motorist  who  was  making  a  hasty 
exit  from  the  town  to  the  hills  to  escape 
the  rushing  waters.  Late  in  the  night  the 
gorge  formed  south  of  Grey  Bull  in  Sheep 
Canyon,  near  the  junction  of  the  Grey 
Bull  and  Big  Horn  rivers.  Gradually  the 
water  backed  up  until  more  than  four 
feet  of  water  flooded  the  town  streets. 

Damage  estimated  at  $150,000  was 
done  by  the  lire  which  early  March  10, 
driven  by  a  55-mile  gale,  swept  the  busi¬ 
ness  district  of  Port  Richmond,  S.  I., 
destroying  the  lumber  yard  in, which  it 
originated  as  well  as  two  frame  houses, 
and  spread  to  two  churches,  an  audito¬ 
rium  and  six  one-family  houses. 

Choosing  a  corner  where  four  precincts 
converge  and  where  a  policeman  from 
each  was  stationed,  robbers  entered  a 
store  at  1  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
early  March  10.  There  they  chopped  a 
14-inch  hole  in  the  floor  and  dropped  12 
feet  to  the  basement  dress  shop  of  George 
Block,  where  they  ripped  open  a  safe  and 
escaped  with  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  in 
cash.  The  whole  operation  must  have 
consumed  well  over  three  hours,  but  the 
police  saw  nothing  of  it. 

One  person  was  killed,  several  were 
injured  and  property  loss  estimated  at 
$150,000  entailed  when  fire  destroyed 
buildings  housing  the  poultry  merchants’ 
and  agricultural  exhibits  of  the  South¬ 
western  Exposition  and  Fat  Stock  Show 
at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  March  11.  The ‘fire 
was  brought  under  control  after  it  threat¬ 
ened  to  add  to  its  toll  the  automobile 
building  and  Coliseum.  More  than  2,000 
blue  ribbon  fowls,  making  up  the  biggest 
exhibition  of  poultry  ever  shown  in  the 
South,  perished  when  the  poultry  build¬ 
ing  burned. 

March  12,  22,000.000  flounder  eggs 
from  the  Government  hatchery  at  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.,  were  let  gently  down  into 
the  sheltered  inlet  of  Jamaica  Bay,  Roek- 
away,  N.  Y.  They  arrived  under  guard 
of  Superintendent  Iloffes  of  the  Woods 
Hole  hatchery  in  a  special  baggage  car, 
their  lives  predestined  to  replenishing  the 
depleted  ranks  of  flounders  in  the  bay, 
which  have  fallen  off  during  the  past  two 
years  on  account  of  pollution 

A  plan  to  raise  $2,500,000  for  world¬ 
wide  research  into  the  causes,  cures  and 
prevention  of  deafness  was  announced 
March  12  at  a  dinner  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Research  Fund  of  the 
American  Otological  Society  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Of  the  total 
$500,000  will  be  sought  before  July  1  to 
carry  on  work  begun  by  the  society  four 
years  ago  which  was  financed  by  a  gift 
of  $90,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

WASHINGTON. — The  70th  Congress 
did  not  establish  a  legislative  record  for 
the  number  of  measures  introduced  and 
passed,  but  the  committees  reported  more 
bills  and  resolutions,  exclusive  of  pension 
measures  in  omnibus  bills,  than  any  re¬ 
cent  Congress.  A  total  of  23,238  bills 
were  introduced,  5,000  short  of  the  record. 
Of  these  17,335  were  in  the  House  and 
5,903  in  the  Senate.  There  were  840  reso¬ 
lutions  introduced  in  the  House  and  013 
in  the  Senate.  House  committees  reported 
2,820  bills  and  resolutions,  Senate  com¬ 
mittees  2,074.  The  House  passed  1,001 
bills  and  117  resolutions;  the  Senate 
passed  889  bills  and  321  resolutions. 

Advertising  is  to  be  used  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  an  effort  to  bring 
home  to  the  people  the  necessity  of  law 
enforcement  in  connection  with  proliibi- 
tion.  Such  a  campaign  was  recently  sug- 
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gested  by  Dr.  F.  Scott  McBride,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 
A  $50,000  fund,  carried  for  prohibition 
educational  purposes  in  a  $2,775,000  ap¬ 
propriation  voted  for  prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment  by  the  last  Congress,  will  be  used 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  campaign. 

A  revolving  fund  of  $1,500,000,000  for 
stabilization  of  agriculture  was  advocated 
March  11  by  Senator  Smith  W.  Brook- 
hart  (R.,  la.)  as  part  of  the  Hoover  farm 
relief  program.  This  sum  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  Senator  Brookhart  both  to 
President  Hoover  and  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Arthur  W.  Hyde.  The  plan  which 
Senator  Brookhart  has  in  mind  is  along 
the  lines  of  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Corporation  and  of  the  Food 
Administration  during  the  war,  and  im¬ 
mediately  afterward.  Senator  Brookhart 
said  Secretary  Hyde  has  agreed  with  him 
in  principle  although  not  as  to  the  size  of 
the  fund,  and  it  is  assumed  the  Secre¬ 
tary's  views  coincide  with  those  of  the 
President.  The  details  of  the  plan  are  to 
be  worked  out  and  Senator  Brookhart 
says  he  will  sacrifice  his  own  judgment 
as  to  details  to  President  Hoover,  whose 
experience  during  the  war,  he  says,  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  ability  to  handle  an  equally 
large  problem. 


Farm  Bureau  Meeting  at 
Orient,  Long  Island 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Orient  Com¬ 
munity  of  the  Farm  Bureau  was  held  at 
Orient,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  at  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  The  business  session  was 
called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Rufus 
W.  Tuthill,  at  5  o’clock.  Mr.  Tuthill  told 
of  some  of  the  things  accomplished  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  Orient  has  reached  the 
goal  of  100  per  cent  farmer  membership. 
The  following  committees  were  appointed 
for  the  coming  season  : 

Chairman,  Rufus  W.  Tuthill;  secre¬ 
tary,  Louis  M.  Young;  potato  committee, 
Rufus  W.  Tuthill ;  cauliflower  commit¬ 
tee,  Stanley  Duvall ;  soil  improvement, 
Kenneth  Tabor;  farm  management, 
George  Latham ;  vigilance  committee, 
Louis  S.  Tuthill;  weather  reporter,  Fred 
Terry;  vegetable  committee,  John  Jagger. 

A  potato  demonstration  plot  is  to  be 
planted  on  the  farm  of  Rufus  W.  Tuthill. 
After  supper  in  the  church  basement  the 
following  program  was  given  :  Four  num¬ 
bers  by  Men’s  Glee  Club,  “Morning,”  “At 
Parting,”  “Londonderry  Air,”  “Put  On 
Your  Old  Gray  Robe”;  readings  by  Miss 
Grace  Lezure,  “Subway  in  the  Rush 
Hour,”  “In  a  Restaurant”;  violin  solos 
by  Lloyd  Terry,  “In  a  Monastery  Gar¬ 
den,”  “On  the  Wings  of  Music” ;  vocal 
music  by  three  little  Polish  girls. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Jared 
Van  Wagenan.  He  spoke  mainly  on  the 
various  phases  of  farm  relief;  what  share 
of  the  national  income  does  the  farmer 
get,  and  is  he  getting  a  fair  deal?  The 
meeting  was  a  great  success  and  should 
arouse  enthusiasm  for  Farm  Bureau 
activities.  M.  d.  y. 

Orient,  L.  I. 


Plants  for  Aquarium 

What  plants  and  how  many  should  be 
placed  in  an  aquarium  23x14x12,  and 
how  often  should  1  change  the  water  with 
a  dozen  fish  or  less?  What  kind  of  food 
is  best,  and  how  much  ?  MRS.  L.  W. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

An  aquarium  12xl4x23-in.  should  only 
have  six  ordinary-sized  goldfish  and  about 
four  large  snails.  The  snails  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  down  the  usual  conferva  or 
“green  scum.”  Too  many  plants  can 
scarcely  be  used  so  long  as  the  fish  have 
room  to  move  about  freely.  The  best 
plants  to  use  are  Sagittaria  gigantea  for 
a  center  plant,  Sagittaria  natans,  Caboin- 
ba  viridifolia,  Myriophyllum,  Anacharis 
gigantea  and  giant  Valisneria  as  seconds. 
Use  one  inch  of  clean,  sharp,  well-washed 
sand  in  bottom  of  aquarium  and  start 
plants  several  days  before  tisli  are  put  in. 
In  a  properly  balanced  aquarium  the 
plants  furnish  oxygen  and  the  fish  con¬ 
sume  it,  and  the  water  should  remain 
clear  without  changing  except  at  long  in¬ 
tervals.  If  the  fish  come  to  top  and  gasp 
for  air,  it  is  a  sign  usually  the  water 
needs  changing,  but  it  will  seldom  be 
necessary  when  aquarium  is  once  “bal¬ 
anced.”  Ordinary  oysterettes  of  the  gro¬ 
cery  store  is  a  good  food,  but  all  food 
should  be  given  very  sparingly  and  not 
over  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
should  be  eaten  up  clean  each  time. 

II.  w.  HALES. 


Wife’s  Right  to  Sell 
Property 

When  my  husband  and  I  were  married, 
I  bought  this  farm  I  still  own,  with  my 
own  money.  I  took  out  a  mortgage  tor 
$050  which  my  aunt  held.  The  farm  is 
in  my  own  name  (alone).  We  have 
lived  on  it  ever  since.  We  have  two  chil¬ 
dren.  My  father-in-law  also,  lives  with 
us.  He  owns  the  farm  adjoining  name. 
Could  I  sell  this  farm  without  my  hus¬ 
band’s  consent?  I  have  nothing  off  it  at 
all.  Now  they  are  cutting  my  woods  all 
off ;  I  don’t  want  them  to.  How  can  t 
stop  them?  MRS.  M. 

New  York. 

Y"ou  may  sell  any  property  standing 
in  your  name  without  the  consent  o 
your  husband.  T- 

Some  people  do  not  seem  to  grasp  why 
why  they  were  given  two  ears  and  only 
one  tongue. — Credit  Lost. 
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CDLTOR 


Cut  crop  costs  and  make  more  money.  Use 
CULTOR  power  for  all  light  draft  field  opera¬ 
tions.  The  CULTOR  plows,  plants,  cultivates 
and  harvests,  and  does  it  better,  faster  and 
cheaper  than  horses.  Costs  less  to  own  and 
operate.  Ideal  for  all  work  on  small  acreages 
or  as  companion  to  tractor  on  larger  farms. 
Built  for  service,  thoroughly  tested,  widely 
osed.  Ford  powered. 


Let  us  tell  you  how  the 
CULTOR  can  make 
money  (or  YOU. 


Continental 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Oepl.  237,  Springfield,  Ohio 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

4  Practical  Proven  Power 
Cultivator  for  Gardeners, 

Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen 
Fruit  Growers,  Country 
Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

’015  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  , 


A  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowed  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  W000 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
Saws  firewood,  posts, 
,  laths,  etc.  Many 

[styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE,  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Bo*  3  Belleville,  Pa. 

. 


BIG  MONEY 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul- 
‘  s.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  iand 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
biff  money  pulling:  stumps 
for  neighbors.  Rip-  \ 
logle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000  in  spare  time. 

It's  easy.  Write  quisle 
HERCULES  MFC.  CO.. 

430.29th  Str.,  Centenmlle.lowa 


wm 


free 

CATALOG 

Gives  Full 
Information 

Thjr'k  of  it!  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  this  house  only 

*149.  Over  $1,000,000 
w>rth  of  material,  pur 
nufai 


I  !r'2,00o< 

i  (Sal  l 

'fATAli 

V"*, 

*949 

chased  from  manufacture^^^^S^g 
who  needed  money  desperately,  allows* 

°  6lv  ®  you  these  remarkable  savings  on 
ir *°rB’Vri»do"**  roofing,  wall  board,  mill 
gy  shingles,  hardware,  etc. 

_  I  . 


.  •  1 1  •  “*«»ciory  to  you.  Brices  on  al 
w.U.  "crease  25  to  40%  before  Aprillst 
6  gives  full  information.  Mail  coupon  t« 

r  FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO., 
-  e.Pi-  l  Philadelphia 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 
ePt-  RN  323.  Delaware  Ave.  &  South 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog. 

Name . 


Address . 


Heating  a  Small  Green¬ 
house 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I 
note  an  article  from  an  Ohio  reader  in 
reference  to  the  above  subject,  and  hav¬ 
ing  some  knowledge  of  greenhouse  heating 
I  will  endeavor  to  pass  it  along,  using  the 
one  mentioned  in  the  article  as  a  basis,  it 
being  10x12  ft. 

The  quickest  and  most  economical  way 
to  heat  a  building  of  this  size  would  be 
simply  to  install  a  coal-burning  brooder 
stove.  Of  course,  due  to  the  limited  space 
the  canopy  cannot  be  used,  and  this  prac¬ 
tically  eliminates  the  thermostat,  making 
it  necessary  to  give  frequent  attention  to 
insure  proper  heating.  Uniform  heat  is 
most  desirable,  but  if  a  temperature  of 
between  45  and  70  degrees  is  maintained 
good  results  will  be  had.  As  this  is  prac¬ 
tically  an  overhead  heat,  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  must  be  supplied.  If  possible  a  tea¬ 
kettle  or  pail  of  water  kept  on  top  of  the 
stove  will  be  a  great  help  in  furnishing 
humidity.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  coal  gas. 

Hot-water  heat  is  by  far  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  in  propagation  work  under  glass, 
as  you  not  only  have  a  practically  uni¬ 
form  heat,  but  can  also  have  it  under  the 
benches,  and  even  though  the  fire  should 
fail  for  any  reason  the  water  would  re¬ 
tain  heat  for  quite  a  while.  Referring 
again  to  the  article  on  page  274,  the 
writer  states  that  an  estimate  of  $210 
was  the  least  for  which  hot-water  heat 
could  be  installed  in  a  house  10x12  ft.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  conditions  in  Ohio, 
but  it  would  appear  to  me  that  a  hot- 
water  plant,  could  be  installed  in  a  green¬ 
house  of  this  size  for  about  $100  less  than 
the  estimate  named. 

A  hot-water  heater  capable  of  heating 
a  building  twice  the  size  of  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  can  be  purchased  from  one  of  the 
large  mail-order  houses  for  less  than  $50 ; 
35  ft.  of  21/4-in.  and  50  ft.  of  1^4 -in.  black 
pipe,  cut  and  threaded  to  order,  would 
not  cost  more  than  $18.  The  necessary 
fittings  for  connecting  up  system  will 
approximate  $12  more.  For  the  expan¬ 
sion  tank  an  old  milk  can  (10-gal.)  can 
be  used,  or  a  suitable  tank  can  be  had 
for  $5.  At  any  rate,  the  entire  outfit 
should  cost  not  more  than  $85,  and  surely 
a  plumber  could  afford  to  connect  it  up 
for  the  other  $25 ;  in  fact,  anyone  with 
a  few  pipe  wrenches,  a  little  mechanical 
ability  and  knowledge  of  gravity  can  do 
the  trick  by  following  a  few  simple  direc¬ 
tions.  The  heater  should  be  placed  at  or 
below  floor  level  (preferably  in  one  cor¬ 
ner),  a  214-in.  pipe  connected  to  the  top 
of  heater  and  direct  to  the  expansion 
tank,  which  should  be  located  at  the  high¬ 
est  possible  point  accessible  for  refilling 
and  observation.  Another  2)4-im  pipe 
connected  to  the  expansion  tank  and 
slightly  inclined  downward  should  extend 
to  and  across  opposite  end  of  building. 
Opposite  end  of  each  bench  one  or  two 
114 -in.  pipes  should  be  connected,  these 
to  pass  through  under  the  benches  to  op¬ 
posite  end,  where  they  again  connect  to  a 
214-in.  return  pipe  leading  to  bottom  con¬ 
nections  of  heater. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  retain  the 
gradual  downward  slope  from  the  expan¬ 
sion  tank  to  heater ;  2  in.  in  every  10  ft. 
is  sufficient,  but  it  should  not  be  less. 
More,  of  course,  is  better.  Under  no 
circumstances  must  there  be  any  “high 
points”,  for,  if  so,  air  pockets  will  form 
and  a  burst  pipe  and  flooded  room  result. 
At  least  one  of  the  return  pipes  under 
each  bench  should  be  equipped  with  shut¬ 
off  valves  to  regulate  amount  of  heat. 
Fill  system  until  water  in  the  expansion 
tank  is  about  four  inches  above  pipe  con¬ 
nections,  and  never  let  water  get  below 
these  connections ;  also  do  not  entirely 
fill  tank,  as  water  when  heated  will  ex¬ 
pand,  and  tank  would  overflow,  and  above 
all,  do  not  cover  tank  airtight ;  better  to 
leave  it  open. 

Before  starting  fire  be  sure  that  all 
valves  are  open  and  that  no  air  pockets 
exist.  It  is  advisable  to  tap  in  air  cocks 
at  or  near  sharp  turns  to  permit  air  to 
escape  when  filling,  or  heating  water 
after  standing  idle.  With  this  kind  of  a 
system  running  water  is  not  necessary, 
just  a  pail  of  water  in  expansion  tank 
every  day  or  so  to  replace  that  expended 
by  evaporation  is  all  that  is  needed.  Of 
course  it  is  understood  that  there  must  be 
no  leaks  in  the  system. 

As  to  the  returns  from  a  greenhouse 
of  this  size  being  sufficient  to  justify  the 
expense  of  hot-water  installation,  this 
would  depend  on  local  demand.  However, 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  the 
propagation  of  any  plant  which  could  not 
be  quickly  disposed  of,  or  which  would 
require  pots  larger  than  4-in.,  as  space 
would  not  be  available. 

Delaware.  frank  c.  baughman. 


Early  Market  Tomato 

Which  is  the  best  extra  early  tomato 
for  market?  I  have  been  planting  Earli- 
ana  but  lose  so  many  tomatoes  from  sun- 
scald  that  I  am  looking  for  something  to 
take  its  place.  Would  like  to  know  about 
the  Marvana  tomato,  if  it  is  as  early  as 
the  Earliana,  etc.  .J.  R.  B. 

I  have  found  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  the 
best.  It  is  very  smooth  and  regular,  it 
ripens  up  to  the  stem,  will  stand  a  lot  of 
wet  weather  without  cracking,  and  is 
very  sweet,  no  acid  taste  and  is  a  good 
size.  I  have  never  tried  the  Marvana. 

VOL  PERKINS. 


cut  the  feed  hilt 


Free  Sample 

We’ll  send  you — FREE — 
enough  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  to  fertilise  2$  sq.  ft. 
of  soil.  We  will  also  send  you 
free  bulletins  telling  how  best 
to  use  Arcadian.  Just  fill  in 
the  coupon  and  mail  it — today  I 


RECENT  investigations  of  pasture  fertilization 
in  this  country  and  abroad  show  that  top¬ 
dressing  pasture  land  several  times  a  year  with  a 
nitrogen  fertilizer  results  in  earlier  grass,  more 
luxurious  growth,  longer  grazing  periods  and  grass 
richer  in  digestible  protein. 

Protein  is  the  most  important— -and  the  most 
expensive — ingredient  in  dairy  feeding.  Cows 
pastured  on  grasses  rich  in  protein  yield  more 
and  richer  milk:,  and  there  is  a  welcome  saving 
in  the  feed  bill.  Young  stock  makes  better  growth 
In  less  time. 

*  *  * 

Top-dressing  good  pasture  land  with  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  increases  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  and  the  yields  of  pasture  grasses.  Try  it  for 
yourself.  Top-dress  an  acre  of  your  best  pasture 
land  early — a  month  before  turning-out  time — 
with  100  to  150  lbs.  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  and 
watch  the  results. 


ARCADIAN 

Reg.  U  S.  Pet.  Off 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Company 


AMMONIA -BENZOL  DEPARTMENT 
Agricultural  Bureau 

Atlanta.  Ga.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn.  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Norfolk,  Va.  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  G-4-29  NA 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 
interested  in . 

.  .  [Write  name)  of  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Name 


Address 


KINDLY  PRINT  N  A  M  ft  AND  ADDRESS 


TRIPLE  -TESTED 


HARNESS 

^nftuond 

NEW  REDUCED  PRICES 

Saving  25  to  33V§% 

Six  Months  to  Pay. 

Write  Today  for  New  Catalogue 

G.  R.  GODFREY  CO.  Dept.  38  GARDNER,  HASS. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorted  by  Grange  fgr  50  Yean. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability .  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1841 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HAUCK  "OneMan"  Weed  Burners 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosono 
~burn  them  green—  stalks  and  seeds.  Burn  all 
vines,  weeds  and  trash  that  harbor  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods 
or  less .  Used  by  suburban  homes,  road  commission¬ 
ers,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers. 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Has  many  all  year  uses  includ¬ 
ing  implement  and  tractor  repnira.  Free  Booklet. 
HauckMfg.Co.,123  10th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag. 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO— Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Taxation  of  Farm  Property 

As  the  owner  of  a  small  fruit  farm 
upon  which  I  live  from  April  through 
October  of  each  year  and  do  the  actual 
work  myself,  I  am  vitally  interested  in 
any  feasible  plan  of  farm  relief.  My 
place  is  in  Greene  County.  Practically 
all  of  my  neighbors  live  on  their  farms 
the  year  round.  My  observation  is  that 
it  is  only  by  the  hardest  kind  of  work  for 
long  hours,  with  the  practice  of  every 
possible  economy,  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  able  to  break  ahead. 

They  are  men,  most  of  them,  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  some  education,  who  study 
the  markets  with  understanding.  They 
are  of  old  farming  stock,  and  combine 
the  practical  knowledge  inherited  from 
their  parents  and  grandparents  with  the 
scientific  information  on  modern  methods 
of  growing  and  merchandising  which 
come  to  them  over  the  radio,  through 
farm  papers  and  from  the  different  gov¬ 
ernment  agricultural  stations — an  advan¬ 
tage  not  available  to  older  generations. 
That  only  a  small  percentage  of  these 
men  are  able  to  make,  by  honest  and  in¬ 
telligent  toil,  more  than  a  fair  living,  is 
surely  an  unanswerable  argument  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  with 
the  system. 

I*  cannot  claim  to  have  made  any  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  question  nor  to 
know  very  much  more  about  it  than  any 
other  observer  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
but  the  one  thing  which  impresses  me 
most  strongly  is  the  unfair,  unjust  and 
disproportionate  burden  of  taxation 
which  the  farmer  has  to  bear.  The  farm¬ 
er  is  taxed  upon  the  full  value  of  his 
farm,  though  from  the  standpoint  of  net 
income  from  it,  it  may  be  a  liability 
rather  than  an  asset,  for  the  year  for 
which  it  is  taxed.  The  Stock  Exchange 
member,  whose  capital,  his  Exchange 
seat,  is  immensely  valuable,  pays  a  tax 
only  on  his  income.  There  seems  no 
logical  reason,  though  there  might  be 
practical  ones,  why  the  farmer  should 
not  be  relieved,  as  the  Stock  Exchange 
man  is,  in  those  years  in  which  lie 
makes  no  profits. 

My  house,  barn  and  ten  acres  of  or¬ 
chard  land  are  assessed  at  a  high  valua¬ 
tion  because  the  house  is  large  and  the 
grounds  well  cared  for.  The  fruit,  which 
is  the  only  source  of  revenue  from  the 
property,  produces  annually  just  about 
enough  to  pay  the  taxes  and  insurance. 
When  the  labor  in  caring  for  the  orchard 
and  the  cost  of  picking,  etc.,  is  deducted, 
it  has  never  shown  a  jirolit.  Yet  the  past 
year  I  learned,  too  late  to  make  a  pro¬ 
test,  that  the  assessors  had  added  another 
$1,000  to  the  valuation — a  year  when 
my  books,  if  they  had  any  bearing  on 
the  situation,  would  have  shown  a  net 
income  from  the  property  less  than  that 
for  any  year  for  the  past  live  or  more. 
In  other  words,  my  net  loss  last  year  in 
operating  the  farm  was  greater  than  ever 
before,  hence  next  year  I  must  pay  taxes 
on  an  additional  $1,000. 

Can  anyone  claim  that  a  system  which 
operates  in  this  manner  has  any  element 
of  justice  and  fairness?  I  operate  a 
farm  because  I  enjoy  doing  it.  1  like  the 
work  of  caring  for  trees.  I  live  in  hope 
that  some  day  1  shall  be  able  to  close  my 
books  in  the  Fall  with  a  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger.  My  neighbor, 
let  me  assume  for  the  sake  of  the  illus¬ 
tration,  has  a  farm  and  house  of  similar 
size  and  character  and  is  assessed  at  the 
same  valuation.  Experience  has  taught 
him  the  difficulty  of  making  a  living 
from  farming,  so  this  year  he  neglects 
the  farm  work,  opens  a  roadside  stand 
and  accommodates  tourists  in  his  house, 
llis  fields  become  choked  with  weeds,  his 
trees  scaly  and  worm-infested,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  has  made  a  profit — 
not  enough,  it  is  true,  to  make  him  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  income  tax,  but  still  a  profit. 
I  have  lost,  but  my  land  and  orchards 
look  thrifty  and  well  cared- for.  My  as¬ 
sessment,  therefore,  is  probably  raised,  or 
if  I  protest  strongly  enough,  it  may  be 
left  unchanged.  My  neighbor  exhibits 
his  sorry-looking  acres,  pleads  deteriora¬ 
tion,  and  his  assessment  is  reduced. 

Now  what  is  the  solution  of  this  vexa¬ 
tious  taxation  problem?  First,  you  must 
draw  your  line  and  make  the  proper  dis¬ 
tinction  between  farm  property  and  resi¬ 
dence  property.  As  a  lawyer,  with  an 
office  in  New  York,  I  own  a  house  and 
small  plot  of  ground  in  a  suburban 
town.  It  is  my  residence.  It  produces 
nothing.  I  should,  and  do,  pay  a  tax 
upon  its  assessed  valuation,  just  as  I 
would  if  it  were  located  on  East  72d 
Street  in  New  York  City.  But  my  10- 
acre  farm  is  far  beyond  the  commuting 
range.  I  cannot  live  there  and  go  back 
and  forth  daily  to  my  office  by  any  pres¬ 
ent-day  method  of  transportation.  When 
I  live  there  I  am,  necessarily,  a  farmer, 
dependent  for  my  living  upon  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  my  land.  My  10  acres  is  a  farm, 
whether  they  hold  a  20-room  house  or  a 
twTo-room  bungalow,  and  they  should  be 
taxed  on  their  income,  not  on  their  as¬ 
sessed  value. 

Let  the  dwelling-house  on  the  farm  be 
taxed  at  its  fair  value,  but  the  barn  is 
a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  farm  work, 
and  should  not  be  taxed.  If  a  profit  is 
made  on  the  land  and  equipment  it  should 
be  taxed  on  the  basis  of  its  profit  and 
not  on  its  appraised  value. 


It  will  be  objected,  of  course,  that  the 
great  majority  of  small  farmers — those 
who  are  not  subject  to  an  income  tax 
and  never  expect  to  be — keep  no  books 
and  only  incomplete  records  of  their  sales 
and  expenses.  Put  the  burden  on  the 
farmer  of  showing  his  loss,  if  he  has 
one.  Rate  him  at  the  assessor’s  guess 
of  what  his  net  return  should  have  been, 
and  let  him  show  the  error!  He  will 
soon  learn,  just  as  income-taxpayers  have 
learned,  the  advantage  of  keeping  books 
in  such  form  that  a  few  hours’  work  by 
an  accountant,  if  necessary,  can  bring 
about  a  material  reduction  in  his  tax 
liability.  In  my  own  case,  time  and 
again,  it  has  been  the  tax  payment  which 
has  determined  whether  my  farm  year 
has  been  a  success  or  a  failure.  And  it 
is  with  this  matter  of  taxes,  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  that  any  movement  to  help  the 
farmer  must  commence. 

JAMES  O.  TRYON. 


Powers  of  Special  Officer 

What  power  for  making  an  arrest,  or 
if  any,  lias  a  special  deputy  sheriff,  for 
any  town  or  township  in  the  State  of 
New  York?  F.  C.  M. 

New  York. 

A  special  deputy  sheriff  is  usually  ap¬ 
pointed  for  one  special  purpose,  and  his 
duties  do  not  extend  further  than  that 
particular  duty.  N.  T. 


Inexpensive  Egg 
Advertising 

An  editorial  on  egg  advertising  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  March  2  stimulated  us  to  the 
following  efforts : 

Wishing  to  get  more  customers  in  the 
vicinity  already  covered  by  our  truck,  we 
knock  at  the  doors  adjacent  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  are  prepared  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sales  patter:  ‘Airs.  Thorne  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  on  this  block  have  been 
buying  our  eggs  for  two  years.  Since 
expanding  the  chicken  business,  we  need 
more  customers.  I  shall  give  you  three 
of  our  eggs.  Next  Wednesday  I  shall 
call  and  if  you  like  the  eggs  perhaps  you 
will  buy  from  us  each  week.  The  eggs 

are  now  - cents  a  dozen,  but  they 

may  be  cheaper  next  week.”  This  past 
Wednesday  was  our  first  experiment. 
Many  people  bought  ri^lit  then.  Some 
refused  our  eggs  saying  they  already  had 
an  egg  man.  Some  took  the  eggs  and 
told  us  to  come  back  next  week.  Some 
didn’t  answer  the  door-bell.  It  is  easier 
to  build  up  trade  on  pleasant  than  on 
unpleasant  days.  People  are  more  will¬ 
ing  to  come  to  the  door  when  the  sun  is 
shining.  I  sometimes  think  they  are 
more  responsive  in  the  morning  than  in 
the  afternoon  but  that  may  be  due  to 
my  own  weariness  in  the  afternoon. 

To  stimulate  buying  in  greater  quan¬ 
tities,  we  are  giving  our  old  customers 
luncheon  egg  recipes.  Last  week’s  was : 

Eggs  and  Rice.  —  Drop  hard-boiled, 
quartered  eggs  into  scalding  hot  white 
or  cheese  sauce,  let  stay  minutes, 

pour  into  platters  bordered  with  hot  rice, 
sprinkle  with  paprika. 

Probably  they  all  know  the  recipe  but 
very  possibly  they  haven’t  prepared  the 
dish  for  years.  This  written  slip  will 
serve  as  a  reminder.  Next  week’s  recipe 
will  be  eggs  baked  in  nests  of  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  week  after,  unless  conditions 
cause  us  to  change  our  minds,  we  shall 
let  up  on  recipes.  They  and  wre  will  be 
tired  of  it.  Also,  Easter  will  then  prove 
our  aid.  o.  H.  a. 


Relief  for  the  Farmers 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  “Thoughts 
of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer”  on  page  313. 
To  my  mind  the  farmers  can  do  some¬ 
thing  toward  obtaining  this  relief  by  try¬ 
ing  to  reduce  some  of  the  large  surplus 
crops  every  year.  As  for  potatoes,  the 
United  States  has  been  producing  more 
than  the  people  can  consume  for  the  past 
few  years,  and  that  does  not  give  the 
grower  a  fair  profit.  There  are  not  nearly 
as  many  potatoes  used  as  there  have  been 
in  former  years,  as  people  are  using  other 
kinds  of  food  which  are  more  easily  pre¬ 
pared.  We  farmers  have  been  running  at 
too  high  production  speed. 

When  the  crop  is  grown  we  cart  it  to 
market  with  trucks,  so  that  we  can  de¬ 
liver  three  or  four  loads  in  the  same  time 
that  it  took  to  deliver  one  load  with  a 
team.  How  can  we  cope  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  exist  at  present  in  order  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  another  season 
like  the  past  one?  There  is  only  one  way, 
and  that  is  for  the  large  growers,  of  about 
50  acres  and  upward,  to  reduce  their 
acreages. 

Manufacturers  of  different  kinds  of 
goods  run  their  mills  and  factories  on 
part  time  when  there  is  a  prospect  of 
an  oversupply  of  goods  to  be  placed  on 
the  market,  which  would  thereby  re¬ 
duce  the  prices  of  the  goods  and  also 
reduce  the  profits  very  much  to  the 
manufacturers.  Why  should  not  the  large 
growers  of  potatoes  be  a  little  systematic 
and  try  to  prevent  the  large  surplus 
crops  each  year? 

A  NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMER. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  487. 

FOR  SALE — 242-acre  farm,  good  potato  ground, 
with  house  and  outbuildings;  price  $15  per 
acre.  JAS.  J.  BLAUVELT,  R.  F.  D.,  Roland, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — About  20  acres  of  well-kept  ap¬ 
ple  orchards,  consisting  mostly  of  McIntoshs, 
Greenings  and  Baldwins;  on  State  road  with  ex¬ 
cellent  marketing  facilities,  road-side  market 
or  private  customers;  excellent  location,  also  for 
a  home  if  so  desired.  ADVERTISER  6000,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  CORNER,  exceptional  for  a  gasoline  stand  or 
roadside  sales  site,  with  about  10  acres  or 
less,  if  desired  of  apple  trees;  on  main  thor¬ 
oughfare.  ADVERTISER  6091,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  commanding  corner  with  high- 
class  neighbors  for  a  beautiful  Summer  or 
all  the  year  round  home:  on  State  road  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills;  from  12  to  20  acres,  as  de¬ 
sired;  terms  to  suit;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
6092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  KENT — Seven  acres  of  fine  farm  land,  no 
buildings,  in  Washington  Township,  N.  J.; 
about  18  miles  from  New  Y’ork  City,  on  main 
traveled  road,  200-foot  road  frontage;  ideal  for 
truck  farming  and  road-stand;  low  rental  and 
lease  to  responsible  party.  Apply  MRS.  B.  L, 
LOWITS,  154  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm  on  State  road  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  within  50  miles  of  Jersey 
City.  FRANK  COLE,  103  Monticello  Ave.,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 305-acre  Pennsylvania  farm ;  con¬ 
sists  of  75  acres  rich  loam  flats,  120  acres  roll¬ 
ing  pasture  land,  balance  timber;  large  barns, 
11-room  house,  running  spring  water  in  same, 
poultry  houses;  fruit;  ori  main  road;  two  ex¬ 
cellent  trout  streams  running  through  property; 
low  price,  easv  terms,  if  sold  at  once.  G.  A. 
CUMMINGS,  Napanoch,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  farm,  7-rooin  house 
with  bath  and  furnace  heat;  barn,  henhouses 
for  1,000  layers,  brooder  houses,  2,000-egg  new 
incubator;  electricity;  excellent  local  retail  and 
wholesale  markets:  wonderful  opportunity; 

widow  must  sell:  price  $7,500,  $2,500  cash.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  66,  R.  F.  D.  3,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


10  ACRES  of  fine  garden  soil,  sand  loam,  with 
outbuildings;  price  $600.  ROSE  L.  HARRIS, 
Felton,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 11-room  house,  other  buildings,  in 
Sullivan  County  village;  on  main  highway  at 
fork  of  three  roads;  good  business  location  for 
lunch  room,  transients,  garage;  price  $3,500. 
MR.  SCHERER,  128  Helen  Street,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  house  with  piece  of  land  for 
Summer  home;  preferable  with  water  close  at 
hand  for  bathing  and  about  60  miles  from  New 
York.  JOS.  PODRAZIL,  343  E.  73d  St.,  New 
Y’ork  City. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  estate,  two  adjoining  dairy 
farms  of  100  and  200  acres  respectively,  15 
miles  south  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.;  two  sets  of 
buildings  in  best  of  repair  and  painted,  includ¬ 
ing  milkhouse,  ice  house,  chicken  house  and 
garage;  never-failing  spring  water  piped  to 
barn  and  milk-liouse;  emiuire  at  farm,  Ponipey, 
N.  Y.,  of  Roy  R.  Partridge,  or  HARRY  I. 
PARTRIDGE,  Executor,  19  Woodlawu  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  cash  rent,  with  option  buying, 
good  farm,  with  good  electrified,  water  piped 
buildings;  on  improved  road,  near  school  and 
railroad  station:  write  RAYMANN,  3338  N. 
Bouvier  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 132  acres,  high  state  cultivation; 

%  mile  stone  road;  modern  buildings,  new 
100-ton  silo,  water  in  house  and  barn,  tie-up  18 
head  cattle;  near  Sheffield  and  Dairy  League 
plants;  milk  taken  from  door;  stock  consists 
24  high-grade  Ilolsteins.  three  horses;  all  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery;  will  sell  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment.  E.  J.  GOODMAN,  West 
Chazy,  N.  Y\ 


FOR  SALE — Boarding-house  farm,  camp  site; 

brook,  pine  grove:  near  State  road;  furni¬ 
ture;  $3,000  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  MRS. 
B.  OSTRANDER,  Xarrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


300-ACRE  farm  in  Otsega  County,  N.  Y.,  dairy 
and  farming  section;  no  stock,  some  tools;  14- 
room  house,  horse  barn  and  good  cow  barn;  flat 
land,  100  acres  tillable  land,  100  acres  pasture, 
100  acres  woodland;  well  watered;  large  apple 
orchard;  will  sell  on  very  reasonable  terms;  if 
interested,  apply  to  owner,  MICHAEL  O’NEILL, 
60  W.  Clinton  Ave.,  Irvingtori-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 143-acre  dairy  farm  with  large 
modern  buildings  suitable  for  making  certi¬ 
fied  milk  and  located  on  main  highway;  one 
mile  to  village  and  17  miles  to  Buffalo.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6117.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


•FARM  for  sale  at  Waterford,  N.  J.;  5-room 
house,  36  acres  of  land ;  apples,  grapes  and 
asparagus;  outside  building.  ADVERTISER 
6114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  30x30  ft.:  filling 
station;  5-room  house,  excellent  condition;  3 
acres  land,  barn,  outbuildings;  on  State  high¬ 
way,  edge  of  town;  telephone,  electricity;  $15,- 
000  business  yearly;  price  $2,850,  terms.  C. 
ROY  FOLZ,  Owner,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


65-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  good  house  and  out¬ 
buildings;  located  about  50  miles  from  New 
Y’ork  City.  ADVERTISER  6108,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — %  acre,  9-room  house,  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  barn,  garage,  fruit;  on  Hudson  River, 
good  road,  near  lakes  and  bathing  beach;  $5,000. 
L.  F.  SMITH,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm  in  Northern  Jer¬ 
sey;  state  location,  description,  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6144,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — Sacrifice;  in  chicken  belt;  six  acres 
virgin  ground  in  Vineland,  N.  J.  Informa¬ 
tion,  JACKSON,  522  W.  112th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FARM  for  sale,  highly  productive  fruit  farm, 
21  acres,  on  improved  highway,  nine  miles 
north  of  Watkins  Glen,  overlooking  Seneca 
Lake;  modern  nine-room  house,  beautiful 
grounds,  three  large  porches,  bath,  electric 
lights,  furnace,  sleeping  porch;  refined  com¬ 
munity;  10  minutes’  walk  high  school,  (Starkey 
Seminary),  church,  store,  post  office,  railroad 
station;  barn,  evaporator,  two-car  garage,  200 
capacity  henhouse;  300  Seckel  and  Bartlett 
pear,  250  peach,  75  apple  trees;  1%  acres 
grapes;  large  variety  fruit  for  home  use;  all 
in  full  bearing:  fine  nearby  market,  equipment 
if  desired;  an  ideal  home  with  a  good  income; 
price  $8,500.  terms;  address  owner,  H,  R. 
BRATE,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  • —  75-acre  farm  with  seven-room 
house  and  gambrel  roof  barn  30x40  ft.;  one 
mile  from  school,  bus  line  or  railroad  station 
and  on  improved  highway.  ADVERTISER  6141. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  rent  small  store,  living  quarters, 
couple  acres  land,  good  location,  near  city’ 
mid.  New  York  or  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER 
6135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ,, 


SUNRISE  Farm,  38  acres,  a  comfortable  and 
home-like  convalescent  home;  quiet,  restful, 
secluded;  electric  lights,  running  water,  modern 
plumbing  and  heating.  H.  A.  GEIB,  M.D., 
Milford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  fruit  farm,  on  New  York- 
Albany  State  road;  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
strawberries  and  asparagus;  for  terms,  address 
MRS.  JENNIE  E.  DECKER,  4  Park  Place,  Hud! 
son,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Farm,  New  York  State,  within  60 
miles,  on  good  railroad  and  road,  Hudson 
River  rights,  or  on  Long  Island  Sound;  send 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6133,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Tea  room  and  tavern  equipped  and 
established:  the  best  location  in  Connecticut 
P.  F.  LYNCH,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction. 
N.  J. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60:  buckwheat, 
$5.40  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  white,  prepaid. 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.50;  buckwheat  comb,  $1.75. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat,  either  grade,  $5.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J.  G. 
BUltTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Clover  -  buckwheat  blend,  5  lbs..  $1 . 

10  lbs.,  $1.70:  postpaid  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2,  postpaid; 

5-lb.  pails,  $9.50  per  doz.  here.  WHEELER 
&  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY’,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  fine 
clover  mixed,  $5.25  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60-lb.  can  here,  $7.20; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 
zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  also  special  offer, 
clover,  basswood  and  buckwheat  mixture,  60- 
lb.  can  here,  $5.20:  two.  $10;  20  lbs.  within 
third  zone.  $3;  40  lbs.,  $5.50  (in  10-lb.  pails). 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  superb  clover  honey  sent 
postpaid  $1.25:  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK 
GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Meat  and  vegetable  market  doing 
splendid  business,  fully  equipped;  low  rent. 
State  road  and  village.  AUGUST  JOHNSON’, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  1’. 


.ORDER  your  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  now. 

direct  from  orchard;  guaranteed  No.  1,  $2.50 
gallon,  f.o.b.  J.  VANCOR,  Saxtons  River,  VI. 


FINEST  clover  honey  with  comb,  5  lbs.,  $1.30; 

ext.,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs..  $2;  buckwheat,  $1 
and  $1.80;  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  fresh  from  our  maple  or¬ 
chards,  $2.35  gallon,  f.o.b.  GEORGE  E 
HAZEN  &  SON.  R.  51,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYE  incubator,  220-egg,  cost  $34;  new 
last  season;  best  offer  takes  it;  guaranteed. 
LEYDEN  HAVEN  FARM,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Ohio  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon. 
GEO.  L.  MARVIN,  Andover,  Ohio. 


DE  LAVAL  cream  separator  with  motor  for 
sale;  new,  never  used;  write  FUYMANN,  Suf- 
fern,  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Box  148,  or  see  machine  in 
storage  at  675  AA’oodward  Ave.,  corner  Gates 
Ave.,  Ridgewood,  Brooklyn,  in  rear  of  building; 
ask  for  Mr.  Lindner. 


WANTED  to  board  Protestant  boy;  references 
exchanged.  P.  O.  BOX  364,  Harriman,  N.  A7. 


HOMEMADE  candy — Fudge  Persian  and  cocoa- 
nut  creams,  50c  per  lb;  French  walnut  and 
date  creams,  60c;  assorted,  55c.  A.  &  H. 
LY’ONS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Mahopac,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Mahopac  45-W. 


AA’ ANTED — Good  small  pasteurizer  for  small 
dairy.  LOCK  BOX  524,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


WANTED — Elderly  gentleman  to  board;  beauti¬ 
ful  home  in  country  on  lake;  orange  grove, 
etc. ;  good  care,  delightful  climate  year  round. 
MRS.  B.  B.  KEEP,  Lakeside  Ranch,  Boardman, 
Fla. 


CHESTNUT  lumber  and  posts;  lumber  sawed 
inch;  $40  per  M;  posts,  6  ft.,  100,  $15;  car¬ 
load  at  $10  100;  9  ft.,  sawed  tapering  for  pou  - 
try  fence,  each  15c;  seasoned;  f.o.b.  Oxford, 
N.  Y.  AV.  HALBERT. 


HONEY — 5-lb  pail,  postage  prepaid;  clover,  $1: 

light  amber,  85  cents.  HUGH  GREGG,  EJ- 
bridge,  N.  Y’. 


WANTED  —  Semi-invalid  in  large  suburban 
home,  near  AA'asliington  City;  pleasant  sunny 
room  on  ground  floor;  best  of  care,  plenty  or 
eggs,  milk,  etc.;  $45  a  month.  AIRS.  J.  H. 
DODGE,  Manassas,  A’a. 


HONEY’ — 60  lbs.  fine  white  clover,  $5.25;  am¬ 
ber,  $4.25  here.  LAVERN  DEPEAV,  Rt.  6. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  10-ton  Howe  auto  truck 
scale,  nearly  new;  will  take  baled  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  in  exchange.  POINT  PLEASAN  i 
FARM,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Potato  planter;  must  be  good  “jake 
and  in  first-class  condition;  right  price.  CROS- 
DALE  FARM,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  svrup,  $2.25  gal.;  sugar, 
10-lb.  pail.  $2.75;  5-lb.  pail,  $1-50  f.o.b. 

ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea  Farm,  South  Rye- 
gate,  Arermont. 


FARAI  place  for  boy  wanted — Board  with  some 
farm  work  for  15-year-oid  son  of  Columbia 
University  professor  for  Summer;  boy  is  strong 
and  has  had  one  Summer’s  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  including  milking;  reasonable 
pay  for  board.  ADVERTISER  6142,  care  Rural 
New  York. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar  and  syrup:  1-gal¬ 
lon  can.  $2.25;  2-quart  can,  $1.25;  5  lbs.  sugar, 
$1.60;  10  lbs.  sugar.  $3;  1929  crop;  not  prepaid. 
GEO.  N.  WOODRUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 


AVANTED— Regulator  arm  for  Prairie  State  or 
Cyphers  incubator.  L.  S.  DARR0AV ,  AV  ood- 
bury.  Conn. 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Once  again  I  may  settle  down  to  the 
peaceful  routine  of  home  after  two 
weeks  of  strenuous  life.  Traveling  78 
miles  a  day  via  shank’s  mare,  interurban 
line  and  autr  to  teach  in  a  village  high 
school  sure  did  tire  me  out,  as  it  meant 
4  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.,  but  after  all  it  was 
enjoyable. 

I  am  wondering  whether  I  am  a  little 
old-fashioned,  but  it  does  seem  that  par¬ 
ents  are  failing  in  teaching  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  a  decent  respect  for  their 
elders.  These  youngsters  were  warm¬ 
hearted,  joyous,  intelligent,  but  oh,  so 
noisy,  so  flippant,  so  disrespectful,  with 
a  total  disregard  for  ordinary  rules  of 
conduct,  so  that  it  was  a  severe  mental 
strain  just  t.o  maintain  discipline.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  too  sweeping  criticism,  as 
there  were  many  who  were  quiet,  studious 
and  respectful,  especially  those  who  came 
from  the  farms,  but  these  were  in  the 
minority.  I  have  always  been  doubtful 
regarding  corporal  punishment  in  school, 
but  it  did  seem  that  here  was  a  case 
where  a  gentle  massaging  with  an  old- 
fashioned  blue  beech  gad  would  not  be 
amiss.  Compared  with  a  city  school  in 
which  I  also  substitute,  these  village 
youngsters  were  angelic,  but  judged  by 
old-time  standards  of  conduct  they  were 
most  uproarious,  restless  and  excessively 
talkative.  It  is  true  though  that  very 
few  people  ever  learn  to  keep  shut  the 
mouth,  so  the  children  should  not  be 
blamed  too  much.  In  the  two  weeks  I 
did  learn  greatly  to  like  those  wild  young 
Americans,  and  in  time  would  have 
gained  control  through  friendship  if  not 
through  authority.  It  is  good  though  to 
be  home  again  in  daylight,  so  that  once 
more  I  may  hear  Calvin  call  from  up¬ 
stairs,  “Come  take  me  down,”  and  once 
more  feel  his  warm  little  arms  around 
my  neck  as  I  carry  him  to  bed.  In  the 
daytime  he  is  getting  to  be  all  boy,  but  at 
night  and  early  morning  he  is  still  very 
much  the  baby.  His  mamma  bought  him 
a  toothbrush  and  paste  today,  and  we 
had  a  lot  of  fun  watching  him  bravely 
brush  and  look  disgusted  when  foam 
came  in  his  mouth. 


Looking  from  -the  car  window  in  my 
travels  I  saw  anew  how  the  trees  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  open  were  broad  and  beautiful¬ 
ly  rounded,  with  sturdy  trunks,  while 
those  growing  in  the  crowded  woods  grew 
tall  and  spindly  with  tops  often  lop¬ 
sided.  Now  I  am  wondering  whether 
that  explains  why  so  many  of  our  really 
big  men  were  farm  born  and  bred.  You 
know  both  the  outgoing  and  incoming 
Presidents  are  farm  boys,  and  that  is 
true  also  of  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  big  men  in  politics,  business  and  the 
professions.  Farm  children  have  room 
to  grow,  so  they  become  broad-minded, 
sturdy-bodied,  symmetrical  in  physical 
and  mental  development,  with  capacity 
for  deep  thinking  and  clean  living,  while 
too  often  their  city  cousins  are  narrowed 
and  lopsided  in  thought  because  of  being 
too  crowded.  During  the  two  weeks  the 
boys  did  the  chores.  I  have  but  four  head 
of  stock,  but  even  that  much  is  putting 
considerable  responsibility  on  boys  of  10 
and  12.  How  many  city  boys  of  that  age 
know  what  it  is  to  shoulder  responsibility 
and  carry  on  work  which  must  be  done? 
It  is  this  early  training  in  worth-while 
work  plus  the  clean  air,  broad  outlook 
on  field  and  wood,  plus  the  peace  aiid 
quietude  of  the  farm,  which  develops 
clear  thinking  and  executive  ability  which 
later  means  leadership,  profit  and  honor. 


A  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  writes 
from  Virginia  and  sends  a  cordial  invi¬ 
tation  to  spend  my  vacation  with  him 
on  his  mountain  farm  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  but  I  haven’t  had  a  vacation  for 
so  long  I  have  forgotten  how  one  tastes. 
With  fruit  prices  so  low  and  children’s 
appetites  so  high  I  have  to  keep  right  on 
the  job  to  keep  from  getting  behind,  but 
I  do  believe  that  a  vacation  is  valuable. 
It  would  do  us  good  to  go  away  just  for 
the  sake  of  coming  back.  Possibly  if  we 
approached  the  old  home  in  the  attitude 
of  a  stranger  we  would  see  many  sur¬ 
prising  things.  I  am  one  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  mortals  who  do  not  drive  a 
car  so  I  rode  14  miles  each  way  with  an¬ 
other  teacher  and  had  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  country.  Some  fields  had  corn 
shocks  standing  still  not  husked  in 
March,  and  that  seems  to  me  a  sign  of 
a  farmer  who  is  shiftless.  In  every  case 
the  farm  buildings  were  unpainted  with 
a  general  look  of  dilapidation,  while  the 
clean,  well-fenced  fields  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  buildings  in  fine  repair  and 
nicely  painted.  One  man  had  built  a 
very  nice  house  but  had  the  front  yard 
littered  with  old  farm  machinery  in  va¬ 
rious  stages  of  dissolution  and  that  com¬ 
pletely  spoiled  the  effect.  Some  yards 
'yere  bare  and  unsightly  with  trash  in  all 
directions,  others  were  well  kept  and 
adorned  with  shrubbery.  Naturally  all 
nature  looks  soiled  and  bare  in  March, 
nut  it  was  easily  discernible  that  some 
people  existed  in  houses  while  others  had 
made  a  home.  Next  time  you  go  for  a 
orive  through  the  country  just  note  the 
'  iiterence  between  a  house  and  a  home. 

may  be  only  a  cottage  which  is  the 
iome,  and  the  mansion  may  be  only  a 
^°r  lfc  ^oes  not  depend  on  size  or 


!ce  das  disappeared,  a  rain  is  i 
I,  '  beet ;  soon  be  time  to  wrap  and  t 
ie  grapes,  pick  up  brush  in  the  orchari 
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Experience  of  many  years 
in  building  long-lasting, 
dependable  mowers  makes 
possible  this  highly  perfected 
Case-Osborne  Mower.  For 
simplicity  of  construction  and 
long  continued  service  with¬ 
out  adjustment,  this  mower 
can’t  be  beat. 

All  non-essential  parts  are 
eliminated — working  parts 
are  oversize  to  insure  long 
life.  The  fastest  moving  parts 
have  oversized  bearings  — 
pitman  bearings  are  of  the 
toughest,  hardest  bronze. 

Perfect  alignment  of  the 
cutter  bar  is  secured — and 
kept  —  on  the  Case-Osborne 
Mower  by  a  quick,  positive, 
aligning  device.  The  bar  has  a 
wide  range  of  flexible  up-and- 
down  movement  to  allow 
smooth,  easy  work  on  the 
roughest  ground — remarkable 
strength  to  slash  right  through 
its  toughest  job.  Reduced  fric¬ 
tion,  dependable,  trouble-free 
operation. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  CO.,  INC., 


Internal  bevel  gears  and 
bevel  pinion  held  firmly  in 
mesh,  furnish  steady,  positive 
power.  To  give  this  drive  all 
possible  advantages,  mower 
frame  is  cast  in  one  piece  and 
holes  for  all  shafts  bored  in 
one  operation  to  assure  per¬ 
fect  alignment.  The  secret  of 
long  mowing  life. 

Underslung  cons  truction  re¬ 
duces  friction  on  cutting  parts. 
This  has  much  to  do  with  the 
lasting  quality  and  light  draft 
of  the  Osborne  Mower .  All 
ivorking  parts  are  easily  re¬ 
placeable  at  small  cost  when 
worn  out .  “Case-Osborne 
Mowers  are  built  around  the 
oil  holes” — of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  in  securing  economical, 
dependable  performance. 

The  Case-Osborne  is  and  al¬ 
ways  has  been  a  very  popular 
mower.  Make  it  your  stand¬ 
by  for  the  years  to  come.  See 
your  Case  dealer — or  write  the 
Case  factory  direct  for  inter¬ 
esting  folders. 

Dept,  218-C1,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Full  line  now  includes 
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CASE  Osborne  Sulky  Rake. 
Light—  strong  —durable.  Ad¬ 
justable  teeth. 


CASE  E-It  Side  Delivery  Itake. 
Easily  adjusted— -strong.  Saves 
all  hay.  Makes  good  hay  bet  ter. 


CASE  E-B  Cylinder  Hay  Loader. 
Strongly  constructed.  Elevates 
hay  ivithout  the  dirt. 


QUALITY  MACHINES  FOIL  PROFITABLE  FARMIYO 
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EDOX  $16  4 

f  PLOWS 

General  Purpose  Flat-land  —or—  ReveTJiBle  Side  Hill 

Whx  Full  7x12  inch  Chilled  Moldboard  and  Chilled 
.  Share,  Oak  Handles,  Steel  Beam,  Malleable 
1  11/  Parts  where  most  strain  comes.  Only  $16.50. 

Gauge  Wheel  $150.  Steel  Knife  Colter  At¬ 
tachment  $2.75.  Tempered  Soft  Center  Steel 
Moldboards  $6.45  Extra.  Quantity  production 
saves  you  money.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  folder  or  FREE  catalog  and  prices  of  other 
plows  and  implements,  or  ask  your  dealer. 

Eddy  Plow  Works, 

Plow  Makers  Since  (832 


WHEEL-LESS 

Tractor  Plow  for  Fordson 

Plows  rocky,  hilly  land  or  money 
back--any  field  you  can  plow  with 
horses.  Shipped  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory,  all  set  up.  Only  a  few  left 
at  introductory  price. 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN,  Inc. 

Box  RN  Evansvillev  Ind. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 
aa- 


WINDLASS  754  EXTRA 

NO  BETTER  LADDERS  made— hardwood  rungs 

Complete — ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft- 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

V'e  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confuted  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  best  way  to  prevent  our  pastures  from 
“running  out”  is  to  do  something  for  them  every 
year.  Mr.  Zinn's  article  on  page  456  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  w,hat  may  lie  done  under  some  conditions. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
those  fields,  which  is  a  matter  of  importance.  Every 
one  is  an  individual  problem.  If  a  pasture  needs 
phosphoric  acid  or  lime  it  should  have  it,  and  the 
same  would  be  true  as  to  nitrogen.  And  that  idea 
of  studying  the  adaptability  of  grass  seeds  to  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  soil  is  worth  working  out.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  diligence  and  close  observation  to  get  a 
working  knowledge  of  what  this  or  that  field  needs 
fhat  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  man  who  buys 
the  seed  and  fertilizer,  pastures  his  live  stock  there 
or  harvests  crops  from  them.  There  is  something 
quite  akin  to  human  nature  in  the  action  of  a  field 
toward  the  treatment  the  boss  gives  it. 

❖ 

ASSEMBLYMAN  Louis  A.  Cuvillier  of  New  York 
City  has  taken  a  hand  at  the  tax  problem.  He 
has  introduced  a  bill  imposing  a  tax  of  one  cent  on 
each  package  of  cigarettes,  three  cents  a  pound  on 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and  10  cents  on  each 
box  containing  25  or  more  cigars.  He  estimates 
that  this  would  produce  a  revenue  to  the  State  of 
between  $50,000,000  and  $60,000,000.  He  thinks  this 
would  solve  the  troubles  of  Governor  Roosevelt  and 
the  Republican  leaders  growing  out  of  their  tax  re¬ 
duction  quarrels.  The  suggestion  has  its  appeal. 
The  Governor  wants  to  reduce  income  taxes  $12,- 
000,000.  The  Republican  leaders  are  pledged  to  re¬ 
duce  State  property  taxes  $13,500,000.  They  want 
to  give  the  one-room  rural  schools  $2,000,000  more 
than  the  Governor  proposes  for  this  year.  Both 
sides  are  willing  to  tax  gasoline  about  $20,000,000. 
According  to  the  estimates  the  tobacco  tax  would 
make  up  for  all  that  both  sides  want  and  leave  some¬ 
thing  for  surplus. 

* 

NEW  York  State  needs  a  better  law  than  the  one 
now  in  force  on  sheep-killing  dogs.  We  know 
many  farmers  who  would  raise  sheep  if  they  were 
assured  of  reasonable  protection  from  dogs.  The 
State's  sheep  population  has  declined  from  6.000,000 
head  in  1845  to  less  than  500,000  now.  This  has 
been  due  to  several  causes.  One  cause  is  increasing¬ 
ly  serious.  It  is  the  sheep-killing  dog.  The  State’s 
dog  population  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  25,000 
head  a  year.  Approximately  double  that  number  of 
sheep  and  lambs  were  killed,  injured  or  harried  in 
1028.  The  appraised  damages  amounted  to  about 
$50,000.  Damages  which  cannot  be  estimated  in 
dollars,  grow  more  discouraging  every  year  to 
sheep-owners.  The  situation  calls  for  a  bettei  and 
an  enforceable  law  on  protecting  and  valuing  sheep. 
A  bill  covering  this  many-angled  subject  recently 
was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  at  Albany  by 
Daniel  P.  Witter  of  Tioga  County,  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  agriculture.  It  is  an  improvement 
on  the  old  law,  which  it  would  repeal,  taking  effect 
on  June  1  next.  It  would  not,  of  course,  apply  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  Enumerators  and  police  de¬ 
partments  would  prepare  lists  of  persons  owning  or 
harboring  dogs  in  all  cities  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  classes,  and  in  all  villages  in  each  county  ex¬ 
cept  Westchester.  No  person  could  own  or  harbor  a 
dog  unless  licensed;  no  licenses  would  be  required 
for  dogs  under  six  months  of  age,  if  not  at  large. 
Every  person  owning  or  harboring  a  dog  would  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  license  to  the  clerk  of  his  town  or  city,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  counties  of  Westchester  and  Nassau, 
where  he  would  apply  to  the  clerk  of  the  incor¬ 
porated  village  in  which  the  dog  was  kept.  “The 
application  shall  state  the  name,  sex,  breed,  age, 
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color  and  marking  of  the  dog.”  “The  license  period 
next  subsequent  to  June  30,  1929,  shall  be  six 
months  ending  December  31,  1929,  and  all  subse¬ 
quent  license  periods  shall  be  the  calendar  year.” 
When  applying  for  licenses,  owners  of  dogs  would 
pay  to  a  clerk  $2  for  a  license  and  25  cents  for  a 
tag  for  each  male  dog  or  spayed  female,  and  $5  and 
a  25-cent  tag  fee  for  each  unspayed  female.  The 
owner  of  a  kennel  would  pay  $10  for  a  license,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  $1  license  fee  and  a  25-cent  tag  fee 
for  each  dog  listed  in  his  application.  Each  county 
would  be  liable  for  damages  done  within  it  by  dogs 
to  domestic  animals,  and  owners  of  the  dogs  would 
be  liable  to  the  county. 

Mr.  Witter’s  bill  is  so  elaborate  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  its  provisions  to  tax  dog-owners  that  it  does 
not  mention  sheep  except  as  “domestic  animals.” 
We  are  for  his  bill,  but  we  would  suggest  he  add 
to  Sec.  118,  page  14,  a  clear  statement  specifically 
to  the  effect  that,  in  every  case  where  possible,  the 
appraiser  shall  consult  farmers  who  own  or  have 
owned  sheep  in  determining  the  amount  of  damages 
due  the  owner  of  any  sheep  or  lamb  killed  or  in¬ 
jured  by  any  dog.  Authority  to  shoot  tagless  dogs 
running  at  large  on  farm  property  or  highways 
would  please  sheep  owners. 

* 

TAX  revision  programs  at  Albany  are  yet  at 
odds.  The  Republicans  want  to  abolish  the  State 
property  tax  of  $13,500,000,  of  which  farmers  pay 
about  $500,000.  The  Governor  wants  to  reduce  the 
income  tax  instead  by  20  per  cent,  or  about 
$12,500,000,  of  which  farmers  pay  little  if  any.  But 
of  late  there  is  some  talk  of  a  compromise  by  the 
majority  to  exempt  small  incomes  and  reduce  all 
below  $15,000,  without  reduction  of  tax  on  the 
smaller  number  of  returns,  totaling  two-thirds  of 
the  whole. 

Both  sides  are  committed  to  a  two-cents-a-gallon 
tax  on  gasoline,  with  rebate  for  gas  not  used  on  the 
highways.  This  tax  is  estimated  to  yield  $22,000,000. 
The  Governor  would  apply  this  direct  to  road  con¬ 
struction  and  repair.  The  majority  bill  would  rebate 
five  per  cent  to  New  York  City,  and  20  per  cent  to 
counties. 

Governor  Roosevelt  and  the  Republican  leaders 
seem  to  be  in  agreement  as  to  the  equalization 
quotas  for  two,  three  and  four-room  schools,  costing 
about  $1,000,000,  but  he  would  limit  the  one-teacher 
schools  to  $1,200  per  school  for  the  first  year,  with 
$100  increase  per  year  up  to  $1,500.  The  Republicans 
start  off  with  $1,500  for  each  school,  with  no  in¬ 
crease.  In  each  case  the  districts  are  required  to 
raise  $4  per  $1,000  of  real  value  and  the  State  fur¬ 
nishes  only  the  difference  between  the  above  figures 
and  the  amount  raised  by  taxes  in  each  district. 
The  bills  are  necessarily  technical  amendments  to 
old  laws,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  definite 
appraisals  of  the  effect  on  farm  taxes  as  a  whole. 
There  should  be  considerable  reduction  of  school 
taxes  in  the  one-room  school  districts  of  low  valu¬ 
ation.  We  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  make  a 
satisfactory  estimate  of  the  saving  to  farmers  on 
the  road  tax  after  allowing  for  their  share  of  the 
gas  tax.  Further  changes  may  be  made. 

* 

N  THE  West  the  live  stock  industry  is  working 
into  fewer  and  stronger  hands.  Mass  operation 
or  production  as  an  idea  is  a  practical  factor  in  it. 
Combinations  of  firms,  companies  and  “outfits”  are 
being  effected.  A  firm  that  feeds  and  deals  in  lambs 
handled  700,000  head  last  year.  On  the  first  of  this 
year  it  had  110.000  52-lb.  New  Mexico  lambs  on  feed 
in  its  yards  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  in  the 
Colorado  counties  of  Prowers  and  Logan.  A  member 
of  the  firm  owns  60,000  ewes  and  eight  stores.  Pa¬ 
trons  of  .his  stores  co-operate  with  him  in  raising 
sheep.  They  handle  his  leased  ewes  under  contracts 
which  are  probably  a  little  lop-sided.  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  in  a  position  to  produce  a  few  well-bred 
qualified  lambs  for  early  Spring  marketing  need  not 
fear  competition  from  lambs  fattened  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  a  long  way  from  the  East’s  markets. 

* 

HERE  was  much  in  the  recent  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  to  encourage  those  who  have  seen  and  felt 
the  menace  to  popular  government  in  the  refusal  of 
citizens  to  take  part  in  the  choice  of  candidates  for 
office.  The  old  torchlight  parades,  the  flagpole  rais¬ 
ings,  the  anvil  artillery  and  the  mass  meetings  ad¬ 
dressed  by  local  political  spellbinders  have  passed 
and,  with  them,  has  gone  much  of  the  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  government.  The  numerous 
village  gatherings,  with  their  display  of  partisan¬ 
ship  that  often  ran  high,  may  never  return,  but  there 
has  come  into  being  a  new  force  that  is  seiwing  to 
draw  people  together  in  participation  in  affairs  of 
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government.  Candidates  for  office  make  their  ap¬ 
peal  directly  to  those  whose  support  they  ask  over 
the  air  and,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  a  marvelous 
hook-up  of  radio  broadcasting  stations  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  nation  to  gather  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  witness  the  placing  of  the  newly  elected 
chief  magistrate  in  office.  If  not  actually  present 
in  body,  they  were  able  to  get  a  picture  made  real 
by  the  voice  of  the  speakers  coming  to  their  ears  and 
they  saw  and  heard  in  this  way  what  no  agility 
could  have  enabled  those  on  the  city’s  streets  to 
reach.  Never  before  has  the  “I  do”  of  an  incoming 
President  carried  to  even  the  remotest  of  those 
whom  he  pledged  himself  to  serve;  never  has  his 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  people  been  made  so  directly  to 
them.  A  personal  contact  with  those  chosen  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  government  has  been  established,  and 
should  mean  much  in  the  re-establishment  of  a 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility. 

* 

IN  THE  past  15  years  the  food  habits  of  city  peo¬ 
ple  have  changed  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  realized.  Millions  of  urban  folk  live  seden¬ 
tary  lives.  They  eat  less  per  person  than  they  would 
if  they  were  engaged  in  physical  work  outdoors, 
their  requirements  being  less  and  also  different. 
Records  covering  food  consumption  in  600  Ameri¬ 
can  hotels  and  700  restaurants  show  that  since  1917 
the  demand  for  whole  wheat  bread  has  increased 
35  per  cent,  while  for  white  bread  it  has  declined  29 
per  cent.  An  increase  of  215  per  cent  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  sandwiches  has  occurred,  while  that  of 
canned  vegetables  has  increased  30  per  cent  and  that 
of  fresh  vegetables  35  per  cent.  Substitutions  in 
foods  are  practiced  on  a  large  scale.  Foods  are  in 
competition  with  one  another  in  the  markets.  In 
1927  food  advertising  in  magazines  alone  cost  $23,- 
000,000.  Foods  are  more  heavily  advertised  than 
any  other  commodity.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  consumption  of  fresh  vegetables  steadily  in¬ 
creases.  Being  healthful,  palatable  and  uniquely 
valuable  in  the  diet,  improvement  in  their  quality, 
grading  and  marketing  insures  their  ever-increasing 
consumption. 

❖ 

AN  EGG  is  never  better  than  the  day  it  is  laid. 

Every  egg  consumer  recognizes  the  truth  of 
that  statement,  made  on  page  456.  Among  discrimi¬ 
nating  consumers  the  nearby  egg  is  always  the  best 
egg.  We  feel  that  with  care  in  grading,  packing  and 
shipping,  eggs  produced  in  the  East  should  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Californian 
eggs  sell  here  because  they  are  standardized  and  the 
buyer  knows  just  what  he  is  getting.  We  have  paid 
75  to  80  cents  a  dozen  during  the  Winter  for  eggs 
produced  in  our  own  community,  averaging  around 
three  days  old.  Frozen  or  storage  eggs  do  not  com¬ 
pete  with  these  grades,  but  naturally  imported  eggs 
disturb  the  market,  and  lessen  sales  of  our  lower 
grades. 

* 

I  am  no  farmer  but  I  own  46  acres  of  land  and  cul¬ 
tivate  some  of  it.  I  have  a  large  garden  and  keep  five 
or  six  sheep.  These  I  board  out  in  the  Winter  and  sell 
my  hay.  My  garden  to  me  is  wonderful.  c.  s.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

E  ARE  inclined  to  think  that  a  man  who  has 
46  acres  of  land  and  gets  as  much  good  out 
of  it  as  our  friend  evidently  does  is  entitled  to  be 
called  a  real  farmer,  even  though  he  may  make 
most  of  his  living  at  some  other  business.  The  word 
used  in  referring  to  his  garden  is  not  exaggerated. 
A  large  garden  is  truly  “wonderful”  in  its  profusion 
of  good  things  to  use  and  look  at. 


Brevities 

Ax  early  dressing  of  stable  manure  and  an  inverted 
box  will  hurry  your  first  dish  of  rhubarb. 

The  California  rice  area  is  expected  to  be  cut  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  acres  because  of  low  prices  the  last 
season. 

Cottonseed  crushed  during  seven  months  endjhg 
with  February  amounted  to  4,230,549  tons,  and  1,323,- 
294,856  pounds  of  oil. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
Farmers’  Bulletin  (No.  1072)  on  prickly  pear  as  stock 
food.  None  of  these  cacti,  however,  seem  to  be  of  value 
to  eastern  stockmen.  Their  use  is  confined  to  the 
Southwest. 

A  cheerful  ranch  woman  in  Colorado  wrote  us 
March  2  that  the  snow  was  52  inches  deep  over  the 
fields.  She  adds  that  no  one  has  had  a  cold,  a  cough  or 
a  sneeze  all  Winter.  Well,  the  air  above  that  depth 
of  snow  was  pure  and  healing,  we  have  no  doubt . 

Wireless  telegraphy  is  to  be  used  as  an  aid  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  forests  of  Ontario  from  the  menace  of  fire. 
Airplanes  in  the  service  of  the  Provincial  Government 
engaged  in  forest  patrol  are  to  be  equipped  with  the 
latest  wireless  telegraphic  apparatus  so  that  the  pilots 
may  send  reports  of  the  outbreak  of  fires  to  their  head¬ 
quarters.  The  apparatus  will  have  a  sending  radius  of 
400  miles. 
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Hon.  George  H.  Smith 

N  THE  death  of  Justice  George  H.  Smith,  at  Mon- 
tic-ello,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday,  March  S,  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
tv  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens  and 
ihe  State  of  New  York  one  of  its  ablest  jurists, 
judge  Smith  was  a  native  of  Sullivan  County,  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  attorney,  and  a  product  of 
its  public  and  academic  schools.  After  graduating 
from  Albany  Law  School  he  took  up  the  practice  of 
law  in  Monticello.  He  was  elected  county  judge  at 
the  age  of  27.  He  served  two  terms — 12  years— and 
declined  a  third  term.  He  was  promptly  nominated 
for  the  Assembly,  and  after  writing  his  refusal  to 
accept,  he  was  persuaded  to  run,  and  was  elected. 
He  declined  a  second  nomination,  but  later  was 
again  elected  county  judge  for  two  more  terms.  He 
therefore  served  24  years  as  county  judge.  In  1928, 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Smith  to  fill  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  was  elected  to  a  full  term  in  the  No¬ 
vember  election.  An  infection  resulting  from  an  at¬ 
tack  of  the  “flu”  took  a  virulent  form  and  broke 
down  the  resistance  of  a  strong  consitution  at  the 
age  of  64.  He  was  never  married. 

By  scholarship  and  temperament  Judge  Smith  had 
the  qualifications  of  a  great  jurist.  He  was  de¬ 
liberate,  painstaking  and  conscientious.  He  knew 
neither  creed  nor  color  nor  class ;  neither  emotion, 
prejudice  nor  passion  found  a  place  in  his  compre¬ 
hensive  mind  and  peaceful  soul.  His  life  was  in¬ 
spired  with  a  love  of  truth,  fidelity  and  justice. 

Judge  Smith  was  affiliated  with  the  minority 
political  party  of  his  county,  but  there  was  no  gift 
in  the  control  of  the  people  of  the  county  that  he 
could  not  have  had.  To  him  public  service  was  a 
sacred  trust,  but  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  public 
duties.  He  sacrificed  his  time  and  talent  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  well  as  to  the  public.  His  favors  went 
out  as  freely  to  the  poor  and  humble  as  to  those  of 
place  and  power.  He  was  probably  the  best  known 
man  in  Sullivan  County,  respected  and  trusted  and 
loved  by  everyone.  With  it  all  he  was  simple,  af¬ 
fable  and  modest.  He  thought  less  of  human  hon¬ 
ors  than  of  his  privilege  to  serve  humanity. 

From  the  intimacy  of  a  seat-mate,  a  classmate, 
and  a  school  chum  in  the  academic  days  at  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Normal  Institute  under  Prof.  Alva  Seybolt,  and 
a  lifelong  personal  friendship,  I  may  be  permitted 
a  word  of  tribute  to  his  personal  life  and  character. 
As  a  hoy  he  had  chosen  the  law  as  a  career,  and  in 
anticipation  of  his  future  honors,  I  christened  him 
“judge.”  The  class  took  it  up,  and  later  he  won  the 
title  and  held  it  to  the  end.  From  boyhood  to  man¬ 
hood  I  never  knew  him  to  have  an  enemy.  He  had 
a  kindly  heart,  a  fair  mind,  a  keen  sense  of  justice, 
and  a  cheerful  soul.  He  admired  activity  and 
strength,  but  he  had  charity  for  the  timid  and  weak. 
Best  of  all  he  led  a  pure,  moral,  Christian  life. 
Neither  his  word  nor  his  purposes  were  ever  ques¬ 
tioned.  It  is  given  to  few  to  co-ordinate  spiritual 
graces,  intellectual  gifts,  and  physical  skill  as  these 
virtues  were  molded  in  a  single  life  by  Judge  Smith, 
but  all  may  emulate  a  life  which  in  virtue  and  ex¬ 
ample  is  an  endowment  to  posterity,  joi-in  J.  dillon. 


Charge  for  Banking  Service 

ARMERS  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  have  run 
up  against  a  new  expense  to  increase  their  cost 
of  production.  A  group  of  the  wealthiest  bankers  in 
the  county  have  made  a  rule  to  make  a  service 
charge  of  50  cents  a  month  on  accounts  of  $100  or 
less.  They  seem  to  think  the  farmer  is  responsible 
for  small  balances,  but  to  put  it  in  their  own 
language,  “God  knows  they  wish  the  balances  were 
larger.”  Under  the  rule,  if  no  check  is  drawn  during 
the  month  there  is  no  charge.  From  one  check  up 
to  10  the  service  charge  is  50c,  and  from  11  checks 
up  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  50c,  making  a  dollar 
for  the  month.  At  the  same  time  the  banks  make 
an  appeal  for  deposits  in  the  savings  account.  The 
banks  complain  that  there  is  no  profit  in  the  small 
accounts.  Farmers  answer  that  they  are  carrying 
thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  in  the  county  with 
no  possibility  of  a  profit  and  nobody  to  tax  to  make 
a  profit.  For  the  most  part  they  are  in  a  similar 
position  on  their  milk  production. 

The  Virgil  Grange  has  discussed  the  new  rule  of 
these  banks  in  the  county  and  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  membership  in 
regard  to  it.  After  analyzing  the  plight  of  the  banks 
in  a  humorous  way  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
farmers  might  relieve  this  group  of  bankers  of 
the  loss  in  carrying  farmers’  small  accounts  by  the 
transfer  of  the  accounts  to  smaller  banks,  which 
seem  to  be  able  to  carry  accounts  without  a  loss, 
and  suggesting  at  the  same  time  a  transfer  of  the 
savings  accounts  to  the  banks  which  are  carrying 


the  open  accounts  without  a  service  charge.  The 
resolution  is  signed  by  the  Worthy  Master,  M.  B. 
Lang,  and  Secretary  Frank  C.  Ward  of  the  Virgil 
Grange. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  would  not  assume  to  advise  experi¬ 
enced  bankers  in  the  management  of  their  own 
business,  but  it  may  be  proper  enough  to  say  that 
the  basic  wealth  of  any  country  community  must 
come  from  the  farms,  and  in  our  observation  those 
country  bankers  who  have  recognized  this  fact  and 
who  have  encouraged  production  in  their  territory 
and  invited  farmers’  accounts,  large  or  small,  have 
built  up  large  and  successful  banking  institutions. 
It  is  true  that  large  banks  in  large  cities  fix  a  limit 
for  the  balances  of  their  patrons,  and  when  the 
accounts  fall  below  the  limit  they  either  make  a 
service  charge  or  ask  that  the  account  be  with¬ 
drawn,  but  this  has  not  been  the  rule  in  country 
districts,  and  as  intimated  above,  the  banks  which 
cultivate  farmers’  patronage  have  profited  both 
directly  and  indirectly  in  the  total  volume  of  farm 
accounts. 


A  $20  Loss  on  Stock 

Some  time  ago  I  purchased  two  shares  of  stock  in  the 
company  buying  my  milk  at  par  ($100)  for  which  1 
paid  $200.  At  time  of  purchase  I  was  delivering  milk 
to  plant.  Since  then  I  have  sold  out.  Now  I  want  to 


Arthur  M.  Hyde,  note  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
President  Hoover’s  Cabinet 


sell  the  stock.  They  only  want  to  give  me  $90  a  share. 
I  really  do  not  think  it  fair,  do  you?  Is  there  any 
wTay  I  could  get  par  for  same?  j.  A.  K. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E  DO  not  know  just  how  this  patron  came  to 
buy  stock  in  a  company  operating  a  local  milk 
plant,  nor  what  representations,  if  any,  were  made 
to  induce  the  sale,  but  from  past  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  we  would  not  expect  that  the  stock  would  ever 
be  redeemed  at  the  selling  price.  The  stock  in  this 
case  has  no  open  market  value.  At  best  it  was  a 
blind  investment.  We  have  not  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  company  because  we  hope  that  it  will  redeem 
the  stock  at  the  price  paid  for  it.  It  is  not  legally 
bound  to  do  so,  but  the  moral  obligation  is  unques¬ 
tioned. 


Cheese,  Cream  and  Butter  Versus  Milk 

The  article,  “Co-operation  in  Cheese  Sales,”  on  page 
276,  and  “The  Sale  of  Cream,”  on  page  287.  appearing 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  are  both  sensible  and  suggestive.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  been  foremost  in  advancing  and  promoting 
the  farmers’  interests  by  encouraging  free  and  liberal 
discussion  of  all  important  questions  that  might  help 
them. 

In  my  section  the  dairymen  have  had  to  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  fluid  milk  markets,  or  let  the  calves 
run  on  the  cows,  as  some  have  done,  or  reduce  the  size 
of  their  dairies  and  churn  their  milk  at  home.  This 
condition  has  not  been  conducive  to  satisfaction.  The 
whole  milk  buyers  have  no  competition.  The  dairyman 
must  submit  to  all  kinds  of  regulations  and  added  ex¬ 
pense  or  be  denied  a  market.  His  milk  is  returned  to 
him  on  the  slightest  provocation  and  it  becomes  a  total 
loss. 

In  the  good  old  days  wThen  we  had  creameries  and 
cheese  factories,  the  whole  milk  buyers  were  more  con¬ 
siderate.  The  farmer  was  happier;  had  more  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  as  a  whole  was  evidently  more  prosper¬ 
ous.  Fortunately  for  the  farmers  around  McComb 
they  had  George  G.  Royee  and  were  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  him.  Let  us  have  more  of  this  cream  and 
cheese  co-operation  discussed  freely  through  your  col¬ 
umns.  Any  thoughtful  man  can  see,  once  reminded  of 
it,  the  advantage  of  these  markets  and  the  effect  they 
would  have  upon  the  fluid  milk  prices  by  using  up  the 
so-called  “surplus.” 

The  editorial  on  page  286  gives  us  something  to  think 


about.  Many  of  us  were  paid  the  low  price  for  milk  in 
the  Summer  because  it  was  skimmed  and  the  cream 
sent  to  storage,  later,  we  now  learn,  to  be  sold  at  a 
big  profit.  We  are  wondering  who  got  the  profit.  We 
have  not  learned  of  any  of  it  coming  back  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  Have  the  whole  milk  interests  got  us  stopped, 
got  our  vision  obscured,  or  got  us  under  such  control 
that  we  cannot  help  ourselves? 

The  live-stock  side  of  our  farming  has  been  sorely 
neglected  because  of  the  sale  of  fluid  milk.  The  cheese 
factory  and  creamery  encourage  the  raising  of  stock, 
which  was  always  a  profitable  side  of  farming.  All  of 
these  are  our  markets  if  encouraged.  Is  it  too  late  to 

do  it  ?  CURTIS  A.  FRETZ. 

New  York. 


February  Milk  Prices 

LIE  net  cash  price  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  for  the  month  of  February  is 
as  follows : 

Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Assn . $2,825 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Assn..  2,67 
The  Dairymen’s  League  expenses  were  6c,  and  the 
certificates  of  indebtedness  10c,  making  the  gross 
price  $2.83. 

Milk  receipts  at  New  York  and  metropolitan  area 
for  February,  1929: 


State  of 

Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 
Milk,  Fresh 

Origin 

40-qt.  Units 

40-qt.  LTnits 

40-qt.  Units 

New  York  .  .  .  . 

1,871,869 

82,477 

17,456 

New  Jersey  . . . 

119,965 

1,487 

Pennsylvania  .  . 

362.382 

12,703 

3,926 

Vermont . 

81.181 

3,433 

Connecticut  .  .  . 

9,174 

Massachusetts. 

8.175 

335 

Maryland  . 

13,995 

136 

692 

Indiana . 

1,200 

Wisconsin . 

3,797 

Canada  . 

127 

Minnesota . 

600 

Iowa  . 

•  •  •  • 

400 

Ohio . 

1,866 

Tennessee  . 

1,722 

Missouri  . 

406 

Arkansas  . 

•  •  i 

203 

Kentucky  . 

.... 

810 

.... 

Total . 

2,466,741 

111,702 

22,074 

February,  1928. 

2,678,941 

108,214 

24,693 

New  York  State  furnished  77.2  per  cent  of  the 
milk  and  73.8  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into 
the  city  during  February. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[Wc  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

The  district  school  has  always  been  a  training  school 
for  good  citizenship.  It  creates  interest  and  pride  in 
every  community.  It  is  free,  to  a  large  extent*  from 
dangers  existing  in  villages  and  cities.  It  represents  a 
grouping  of  the  bands  of  nationality  and  real  American 
life.  WILLIAM  WARREN  DIMMICK. 

Your  proposition  as  to  a  practical  farm  relief  plan 
was  read  at  our  Grange  meeting.  It  wTas  voted  that 
the  members  of  Canterbury  Grange  No.  70  were  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  as  read,  in  regard  to  farm 
relief,  and  for  the  secretary  to  so  notify  Mr.  John  J. 
Dillon,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  levi  n.  clark. 

Connecticut. 

I  am  wondering  how  long  milk  producers  of  dairy  or¬ 
ganizations  will  submit  to  present  customs  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  accept  prices  which  do  not  enable  them  to  hire 
necessary  help  or  cover  them  in  cost  of  production,  and 
which  is  certainly  far  below  their  share  of  what  the 
dealer  gets  for  the  same  milk.  It  seems  to  me  as 
though  dairy  farmers  should  be  more  assertive  of  their 
rights.  w.  D.  o. 

New  York. 

Price  Cutting  Didn’t  Pay 

Along  the  improved  highway  near  my  home  there 
were  seven  farmers  who  sold  butter.  They  did  a  good 
business  with  passing  motorists  until  1927,  when  a  new¬ 
comer  entered  the  field.  This  man,  being  anxious  to  es¬ 
tablish  himself  in  a  hurry,  offered  butter  at  five  cents 
less  per  pound  than  the  current  price.  The  news  soon 
spread,  and  other  farmers  were  forced  to  reduce  prices 
accordingly.  The  newcomer  made  another  cut ;  his 
neighbors  followed  suit,  and  from  then  on,  prices  were 
slashed  right  and  left  until  butter  was  selling  for  less 
than  it  actually  cost  to  produce  it. 

About  this  time,  J.  LI.  Martin,  one  of  the  older  ad¬ 
vertisers,  saw  the  plight  they  were  getting  into.  He 
called  his  neighbors  together  and  explained  by  actual 
figures  just  what  it  was  costing  to  produce  a  pound  of 
butter.  He  quoted  the  price  that  folks  were  paying  for 
butter  in  nearby  towns,  and  pointed  out  the  folly  of 
offering  a  better  product  for  less  money.  Nearly  all 
of  these  present  admitted  the  error,  and  before  the 
meeting  adjourned,  each  man  agreed  never  to  again 
fluctuate  his  selling  price  at  the  expense  of ’his  neigh¬ 
bor.  A  paper  was  signed  to  that  effect,  and  it  was 
further  agreed  that  partiality  was  not  to  be  shown 
among  customers.  Under  this  schedule,  advertising 
was  again  resumed,  and  these  farmers  began  to  profit 
from  their  past  experience. 

“Our  revised  plan  has  now  been  in  effect  more  than 
a  year,  and  it  is  proving  successful  with  all  concerned.” 
Martin  told  me,  recently.  “There  is  no  more  price-cut¬ 
ting.  Our  price  is  based  on  current  quotations,  plus  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit,  and  when  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  the  figure,  each  member  is  consulted  by 
telephone.  If  there  is  any  question  about  the  matter, 
a  meeting  is  called,  and  the  problem  thrashed  out.  In 
this  way,  we  co-operate  in  friendly  competition.  Al¬ 
though  a  cheap  advertiser  enters  our  field  occasionally, 
we  have  learned  not  to  fear  him.  Customers  now 
realize  that  a  cheap  price  is  usually  associated  with 
poor  quality.  By  keeping  our  quality  up  to  standard, 
we  have  no  trouble  in  selling  all  the  butter  we  pro¬ 
duce.”  F.  R.  COZZENS. 

Ohio. 
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Tnt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Each  Has  His  Niche 

All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time ; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low ; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 

And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

—AUTHOR  UNKNOWN. 

* 

One  of  the  questions  which  came  to  us 
recently  was  from  a  young  widow  with  a 
child  to  support,  who  is  barred  from  her 
profession  as  a  school-teacher  by  her  in¬ 
creasing  deafness.  She  wants  to  know 
bow  to  earn  a  living,  and  care  for  her 
child,  in  spite  of  this  physical  handicap. 
This  seems  to  us  a  great  problem,  for 
deafness  is  a  serious  disadvantage  in  so 
many  positions.  We  wish  some  of  our 
readers  who  have  found  occupations  suit¬ 
able  for  women  hard  of  hearing  would 
tell  us  about  it.  We  suppose  that  it  is, 
actually,  a  matter  of  the  individual  rather 
than  the  class. 

* 

A  great  many  farm  women  manage 
the  family  vegetable  garden,  only  receiv¬ 
ing  help  at  the  time  of  fitting  the  ground. 
There  is  one  point  in  this  work  that  de¬ 
serves  more  consideration  than  it  usually 
gets,  and  that  is  the  seed.  No  woman 
gardener  can  afford  to  use  up  her  strength 
on  inferior  crops.  She  should  buy  the  best 
strain  of  seed,  and  if  she  enjoys  selecting 
some  seed  from  her  own  crops  she  should 
avoid  depending  on  this  alone,  unless  it 
has  years  of  close  selection  and  breeding 
behind  it.  The  home  garden  calls  for  in¬ 
tensive  culture,  and  intensive  culture 
costs  too  much  to  be  wasted  on  poor  seed. 
One  of  our  women  readers  tells  us  how 
she  substituted  paper  mulch  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  the  home  garden,  and  her  plan  is 
worth  trying. 

* 

Royax  toast  is  a  slight  variation  from 
ordinary  milk  toast  which  will  be  found 
good  for  the  children’s  supper :  Put  bread 
toasted  a  delicate  brown  in  a  square  shal¬ 
low  pan ;  put  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
a  walnut  on  each  slice,  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar.  Arrange  in  layers,  and  pour  over 
the  whole  enough  milk  or  cream  to  half 
fill  the  pan.  Cover  closely  and  set  in  a 
slow  oven  until  the  liquid  is  all  absorbed. 


The  Home-Makers’  Club 

“The  American  home  is  the  foundation 
of  our  national  and  individual  well-being. 
Its  steady  improvement  is  at  the  same 
time,  a  test  of  our  ideals.’1 — Calvin  Cool- 
idge. 

Like  many  other  counties  throughout 
the  country  Wicomico  Co.,  Md.  (the 
baby  county  of  our  State,  in  age)  has  a 
Federation  of  Rural  Women’s  Clubs.  To 
every  woman  who  is  interested  in  the 
steady  improvement  of  her  home  and  sur¬ 
roundings  should  these  clubs  be  of  inter¬ 
est.  Yet  there  are  many  rural  women 
who  say,  “I  haven’t  time,”  or  “I  am  too 
busy  to  attend.”  Just  because  she  is  a 
busy  housewife  with  little  ones  to  feed 
and  clothe,  and  no  time  to  rest  or  do  the 
things  she  would  like  to  do — for  these 
reasons  she  should  become  a  member  of 
her  Ilome-makers’  Club  and  learn  how 
to  plan  and  do  her  work.  A  real  live, 
helpful  home  demonstration  agent  is  just 
brimming  over  with  ideas  for  saving  steps 
— saving  dollars — saving  energy. 

Here  in  Wicomico  County  are  12 
groups  of  women  (with  prospects  of 
others)  formed  into  clubs,  and  they  in 
turn  formed  into  a  federation  called  the 
Home-makers’  Club.  When  Wicomico 
first  secured  a  Home  Demonstration 
Agent  of  course  we  rural  women  didn’t 
know  what  it  was  all  about,  and  we  were 
slow  about  organizing.  Our  agent  came 
to  visit  us  several  months,  gave  her  talks 
on  subjects  that  interested  us,  and  taught 
us  so  many  things  that  were  useful  to  us 
that  at  last  we  were  ready  to  form  a  club 
with  a  name,  elect  officers  and  unite  with 
the  other  clubs  in  the  county  in  a  federa¬ 
tion. 

I  will  tell  some  of  the  things  we  do  in 
our  club  so  other  farm  women  will  know 
what  to  expect  when  their  opportunity 
arrives  to  join  a  Home-makers’  Club,  or 
if  their  county  has  a  Home  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Agent  perhaps  they  can  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  her  services  in  their 
neighborhood. 

In  January  of  each  year  we  elect  of¬ 
ficers  :  president*  vice-president,  secre¬ 
tary,  treasurer  and  parliamentarian.  We 
also  choose  a  project  for  the  year.  Last 
year  our  projects  were  household  man¬ 
agement  and  clothing.  Our  agent  then 
makes  a  schedule  for  the  year.  Our 
meeting  day  is  always  the  same  day  of 


the  month — the  third  Thursday  of  the 
month  at  7  :30  P.  M. 

Before  that  day  arrives  we  look  at  our 
schedule  and  read  something  like  this : 
April  19 — arrangement  of  large  equip¬ 
ment. 

Roll  call.  Give  number  of  steps  from 
your  table  to  the  stove. 

Recreation,  Mrs.  T.  McD — 

First  we  planned  that  the  woman  who 
had  the  recreation  for  the  evening  should 
entertain  the  club  at  her  home  on  the 
date  mentioned  unless  otherwise  stated  at 
the  preceding  meeting. 

So  April  19  we  expected  to  meet  at 
Mrs.  McD’s  and  we  expected  a  talk  on 
arrangement  of  large  equipment  (mean¬ 
ing  kitchen  equipment)  by  our  Home 
Demonstration  Agent.  When  the  roll 
was  called  we  answered  “two,”  “four,” 
or  “eight”  as  the  case  might  be.  (Two, 
four  and  eight,  representing  the  number 
of  steps  from  our  table  to  cook  stove.) 
After  the  “business”  of  the  meeting  is 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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386 — Youthful  Sports 
Type.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


393 — Smartly  Youth¬ 
ful.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18.  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


408 — Simple,  Smart. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
40-iu.  material  with 
lti  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents.  Emb. 
11131,  blue,  cost  10c 
extra. 


U.J 

418 — Attractive  and 
Practical.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  1%  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 
with  7%  yds.  of 
braid.  Ten  cents. 


Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


over  our  agent  gives  a  talk  with  demon¬ 
strations  on  the  subject  of  the  evening, 
as  she  has  learned  how  from  the  colleges 
which  she  has  attended.  Her  subjects 
are  many  and  varied.  It  may  be  actual 
canning  of  fruits,  vegetables  or  meats,  or 
it  may  be  placing  living-room  furniture 
to  the  best  advantage  for  the  comfort  of 
the  family,  or  it  may  be  fitting  a  dress  or  . 
making  pockets,  and  so  on.  In  this  spe¬ 
cial  talk  we  found  by  actual  figures  that 
in  preparing  meals  most  of  us  had  walked 
a  distance  of  many  times  around  the 
world.  Much  of  the  way  we  had  carried 
a  heavy  pack,  such  as  a  baby  on  the  hip, 
a  bucket  of  water,  or  a  basket  of  potatoes. 
Result :  Many  of  us  moved  our  gasoline 
stoves  in  the  pantry  where  we  had  pot 
lids,  cooking  utensils,  vegetables,  lard, 
seasoning,  and  so  on  at  hand. 

Next  the  recreation  :  It  is  good  for  all 
of  us  to  forget  ourselves  in  play  occas¬ 
ionally.  Se  we  plan  to  have  a  game  and 
songs  before  refreshments.  Here  are  two 
games  we  played  one  evening.  The  old 
game  of  “Gossip,”  where  someone  whisp¬ 
ers  something  to  someone  else.  Let  it 
pass  around  the  room  and  see  what  it  is 
when  it  gets  around.  Another  game : 
“Housekeeping.”  Slips  of  paper  are 
handed  to  each  member  present  on  which 


is  written  some  household  duty,  such  as 
making  a  call  on  telephone,  receiving 
guests,  hanging  a  picture,  washing  on 
washboard.  Each  acts  the  part  given  her 
until  someone  guesses  what  she  is  doing. 
After  the  recreation  is  over  our  hostess 
serves  refreshments. 

This  is  the  account  of  one  meeting.  We 
have  12  meetings  in  the  year.  The  first 
half  of  last  year  was  devoted  to  house¬ 
hold  management,  in  which  we  heard  talks 
and  saw  demonstrations  on  organizing 
our  work  for  efficiency,  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices,  marketing  and  many  subjects  per¬ 
taining ’to  the  management  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  The  last  half  of  the  year  was  de¬ 
voted  to  clothing.  We  women  who  do 
our  own  sewing  and  planning  wardrobes 
gathered  no  ends  of  helping  hints  on  dress¬ 
making,  choosing  materials,  suitable  col¬ 
ors,  styles,  budgeting  and  so  on. 

As  dollars  and  cents  mean  so  much  to 
us  I  will  state  here  that  the  cost  to  the 
individual  member  is  very  little.  (Every 
woman  who  attends  the  meetings  is  a 
member.)  As  a  club  we  must  pay  our 
dues  in  the  federation  and  occasionally 
we  have  a  small  club  expense,  such  as 
material  to  work  out  some  idea  that  we 
as  a  club  want  to  learn.  Last  year  our 
club  members  who  wished  put  50  cents 
in  the  treasury.  We  had  plenty  to  pay 
all  debts  incurred.  We  feel  we  derived 
many  times  50  cents  in  ideas. 

Our  county  federation  meets  twice  a 
year  in  the  county  seat.  All  clubs  in  the 
county  are  well  represented.  At  one 
meeting  we  had  a  display  of  $2  dresses 
on  living  models.  The  style,  fit,  material, 
and  workmanship  were  wonderful.  In 
the  December  meeting  we  had  a  display 
of  handmade  gifts.  There  were  several 
tables  laden  with  beautiful  and  useful 
gifts — the  work  of  the  club  women 
throughout  the  county.  The  air  was  full 
of  “exchange  of  ideas.” 

Our  federation  had  adopted  this  creed : 

We  believe  that  a  home  should  be 
founded  upon  love  and  sound  economic 
principles ;  that  material  accumulation  is 
a  means  and  not  an  end. 

That  the  basis  of  world  peace  is  in  the 
home,  and  an  outgrowth  of  justice.  That 
each  member  of  the  family  should  be 
joyously  aware  of  health,  contact  with 
nature,  and  the  beauty  of  life. 

We,  as  home-makers,  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  our  belief  by  pledging  to 
keep  our  home  free  from  the  dominance 
of  things,  and  their  due  subordination  of 
ideals ;  to  keep  alive  on  our  hearthstones 
the  fires  of  high  ideals,  truth,  service, 
honesty,  justice,  kindness,  tolerance  and 
self-control. 

We  pray  that : 

“We  may  learn  the  joy  of  simple  deeds, 
The  kind  that  fit  into  a  comrade’s  needs, 
Let  us  not  be  too  busy  nor  too  blind. 

To  see  when  others  need  us  to  be  kind.” 

MRS.  T.  MC  D. 


From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

There  seems  to  be  an  ever-increasing 
interest  in  bird  life,  and  certainly  the 
cheering  notes  of  the  Spring  birds  are 
the  sweetest  of  music.  The  chickadee  with 
its  brave,  cheery  song  was  our  only  bird 
visitor  for  a  few  weeks,  and  his  “Chick-a- 
dee-dee-dee,  feed  me,  me,  me  1”  was  always 
quickly  answered.  Sometimes  they  even 
rap  on  the  windows  to  remind  us. 

Then  Feb.  5  the  men  heard  the  clear 
happy  whistle,  “Phoebe,  plioebe,”  and 
Feb.  9  the  boys  were  positive  they  heard 
a  robin,  and  two  others  reported  them 
near  us.  My  pious  old  grandmother  with 
all  solemnity  used  to  say,  “I  have  always 
been  told  it  was  better  to  see  the  Evil 
One  than  a  March  robin,”  but  we  always 
have  March  robins  now,  and  that  revives 
the  query:  Does  Spring  come  (or  at  least 
migratory  birds)  earlier  than  it  did  40  or 
50  years  ago? 

If  a  March  robin  was  a  bad  omen,  what 
is  a  February  one?  Anyway,  the  21st 
brought  us  what  one  of  the  boys  called 
the  “funniest  snow  I  ever  saw.”  It  was 
really  very  cold  to  snow,  so  it  was  like 
16  inches  of»the  fluffiest  of  white  feathers. 
We  often  get  two  or  three  inches  of  frost 
flakes,  but  never  such  an  amount.  Our 
coldest  weather  has  been  18°  below  zero, 
but  it  stayed  cold  during  the  day,  and 
although  it  has  not  been  a  sunless  Win¬ 
ter,  it  has  been  a  Winter  of  less  sun. 

Last  Sunday  we  had  the  excitement  of 
a  visit  from  perhaps  a  dozen  snowflake 
birds,  the  first  ones  I  had  seen  for  per¬ 
haps  40  years.  As  a  tiny  girl  I  remember 
one  of  them  found  refuge  in  our  wood 
shed  during  a  severe  storm,  and  today 
one  was  hunting  industriously  for  feed 
beside  the  barn,  and  a  little  later  a  flock 
came  by  in  their  dancing  flight. 

I  have  been  reading  “Jack  Miner  and 
his  Birds,”  and  he  estimates  about  half 
the  eggs  and  young  birds  of  our  songsters 
are  destroyed  by  crows  and  grackles  in 
his  vicinity,  so  there  is  another  good  wit¬ 
ness  against  the  crow.  We  admire  the 
crow’s  wit,  but  in  spite  of  my  tenderness 
of  heart  to  all  living  creatures  the  boys 
may  here  often  shoot  crows. 

The  “flu”  or  grippy  colds  were  late  in 
reaching  our  vicinity,  but  Valentine’s  Day 
only  two  of  the  eight  pupils  in  our  little 
school  were  able  to  be  present,  and  as 
usual  everything  “goes  to  the  weakest 
spot”,  and  so  it  placed  husband  in  bed 
with  a  stiff  back  and  gave  me  headaches  ! 
But  all  is  well  that  ends  well,  although 
I  think  it  is  the  work  I  don’t  get  done 
rather  than  the  work  I  do  that  tires  me. 

Every  Fall  the  Winter  is  entered  into 
with  spirit  and  all  the  odds  and  ends  of 
various  jobs  will  be  finished,  but  in  the 
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Spring  my  work  is  about  like  the  French¬ 
man  chopping  wood. 

A  group  of  choppers  were  gathered 
about  the  fire,  and  each  one  told  how 
much  he  “set  his  stakes  for;”  that  is, 
stakes  were  set  and  wood  piled  between 
them  for  one,  two  or  three  cords,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  chopper's  ability.  At  last  it 
was  the  Frenchman’s  turn : 

“Ev’ry  day  when  I  go  to  the  woods, 
I  set  my  stake  for  four  cords,  and  all  day 
long  I  keep  moving  it  and  moving  it,  and 
when  it  come  night  I  have  just  one  cord.” 

So  each  Spring  usually  finds  only  about 
one-fourth  of  what  I  planned  to  do  in 
early  Winter,  and  now  it  is  seed-sowing 
time,  and  we  will  start  the  little  incuba¬ 
tor  soon. 

But  I  am  glad  I  said  I  found  yellow 
hard  to  live  with  ;  it  started  a  discussion 
and  made  others  tell  of  some  of  their 
color  combinations.  Let  me  say  here  I 
love  yellow ;  it  is  my  birth  color,  the 
topaz  my  birtlistone,  and  yellow  Chrysan¬ 
themum  my  birth  flower,  and  yellow  is  in 
every  room  in  the  house  and  abuudant 
in  the  garden  from  the  first  Crocus  and 
daffodil  to  the  last  Helenium.  There  is 
no  color  so  good  to  brighten  a  room,  and 
none  that  agrees  so  well  with  its  fellow, 
but  one  can  have  too  much  of  even  a 
good  thing  and  our  rooms  have  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  woodwork,  and  so  much 
yellow  was  tiresome.  I  ought  to  have 
realized  it  before  painting,  not  after. 
Furthermore,  I  think  people  realize  a 
room  using  two  or  more  colors  is  more 
homelike  than  a  room  done  in  one  color, 
as  Avas  the  fad  some  years  ago. 

Some  think  they  cannot  plan  rooms 
and  have  the  colors  harmonize.  To  these 
I  would  say  :  Study  the  colored  rooms  in 
magazines,  the  color  harmonies  of  some 
beautiful  cloth  or  wallpaper  combinations. 
In  rug-making  we  are  asked  to  make  rugs 
in  various  colors.  Old  rose  and  old  blue 
with  black  and  gray  have  been  most  popu¬ 
lar  for  two  seasons;  lemon,  green  and 
various  heliotrope  shades  with  brown  or 
black,  but  the  loveliest  and  nicest  home 
we  make  rugs  for  lias  a  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  scheme  in  the  big  living-rooms,  a 
dark  rich  mahogany  red,  turquoise  green 
and  pale  yellow.  It  is  designed  as  a  rather 
permanent  color,  I  think,  as  the  oriental 
rugs  are  the  same  shade.  The  kitchen  and 
dining-room  are  in  old  blue,  mulberrv 
and  white,  with  bits  of  black. 

Good  luck  to  the  housewives  who  dare 
to  paint  up  their  kitchen  to  match  the 
red,  green  or  even  the  pink  teakettle,  but 
do  I  dare  paint  our  kitchen  mauve?  Of 
course  that  is  a  bedroom  color,  but  mine 
is  ivory,  old  rose  and  old  blue,  and  we 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  use  this 
particular  kitchen.  Even  then  mauve  does 
seem  odd,  but  I  like  it.  mother  bee. 


Bavarian  Sauerkraut 

To  begin  with,  cut  your  kraut  long  and 
thin.  The  best  thing  for  putting  kraut  in 
is  a  10  or  15-gallon  stone  crock.  In  the 
bottom  of  crock  put  a  layer  of  cabbage 
leaves.  Now  after  your  kraut  is  cut  mix 
Y2  lb.  of  salt  to  every  15  good-sized  heads 
of  cabbage.  After  this  is  mixed  thoroughly 
put  in  first  layer,  about  three  inches,  and 
press  down  well.  On  top  of  this  layer  put 
a  few  little  stems  of  dill,  a  few  pieces  of 
green  apple,  and  a  few  ripe  green  grapes, 
then  a  layer  of  kraut  again,  and  so  on 
until  you  are  finished.  Your  kraut  must 
be  pressed  down  good  and  hard  so  that  its 
own  juice  is  all  over  top  of  kraut. 

To  finish  top  put  on  some  cabbage 
leaves,  a  muslin  cloth,  a  i-ound  board, 
and  weight  this  down  with  stone.  Let  it 
stand  in  a  warm  place  until  fermentation 
is  over.  This  will  take  from  10  days  to 
two  weeks.  After  fennentation  put  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Remove  dill,  apples  and 
grapes  before  cooking.  Now  you  have 
your  Bavarian  sauerkraut.  MRS.  L.  R. 


Soft  Cookies 

Beat  one  egg  and  one  egg  yolk,  add  % 
cup  pure  lard,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one 
cup  granulated  sugar ;  beat  till  blended. 
Sift  two  cups  flour  and  )4  teaspoon  salt 
together.  Alteimate  this  with  one  cup 
thick  sour  cream,  to  which  add  level  tea¬ 
spoon  soda.  Beat  till  foamy.  Peel  and 
core  two  tart  apples,  run  them  through 
food  chopper  with  one  cup  puffed  x-aisins. 
Mix  with  one  cup  flour  and  add ;  form 
into  a  thick  ball  of  dough  Flour  the  roll¬ 
ing  pin  and  use  enough  more  flour  to  roll 
out  *4 -in.  thick.  Cut  in  l’ounds  as  any 
cooky,  brush  with  egg  white,  sprinkle  with 
sugar;  bake  12  minutes,  or  till  a  nice 
brown.  MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


Steamed  Pudding 

One  cup  chopped  suet  or  V-2  cup  other 
shortening,  %  cup  brown  sugar,  )4  tea- 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda.  %  cup 
currants  or  cut  citron,  one  cup  sour  milk, 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  2)4  to  three  cups 
flour,  one  cup  seeded  i-aisins,  one  cup 
chopped  nuts,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  )4 
teaspoon  cloves,  %  teaspoon  nutmeg. 
Place  mixture  in  greased  tin  or  a  bag  and 
steam  or  boil  two  or  three  hours.  Serve 
with  hard  sauce. 

Hard  Sauce. — Half  cup  butter,  one 
teaspoon  vanilla,  one  cup  sugai',  powdered 
or  granulated.  Cream  the  butter,  add 
sugar  gradually  and  flavoring. _  Brown 
sugar  is  very  good  also.  Use  a  big  spoon¬ 
ful  of  this  sauce  with  each  serving  of  hot 
pudding.  S.  B. 
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Colorful  Kitchens 

Reading  so  much  about  colors  in  kitch¬ 
en*  the  desire  to  add  my  bit  came  to  me. 
Every  article  on  the  subject  has  proved 
0f  great  interest  as  it  gives  one  a  chance 
to  broaden  her  viewpoint  by  hearing 
from  other  housewives  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  It  seems  almost  as  though  we  had 
peeped  into  the  kitchens  and  were  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  homemakers. 

At  present  my  kitchen  has  been  given 
its  color  scheme  from  the  starting  point 
of  the  man  of  the  house  buying  a  coffee- 
strainer  with  a  red  enameled  handle.  Very 
likely  it  was  purely  an  accident  that  he 
chose  red,  or  possibly  (who  knows?)  he 
had  a  love  for  color  we  had  not  discovered, 
and  really  selected  that  color,  perchance 
fancying  his  coffee  would  have  a  better 
taste  strained  by  the  cheery  strainer. 

Needless  to  say,  when  I  saw  the  strainer 
a  vision  of  a  kitchen  with  touches  of  red 
rose  before  me,  and  with  very  little  trouble 
it  was  soon  brought  to  a  reality. 

The  kitchen  is  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  house,  with  three  windows  together 
over  the  sink  and  work  table.  A  large 
range,  good-sized  kitchen  table,  a  china 
closet  and  a  chair  complete  the  furnish¬ 
ings.  There  is  a  shelf  by  the  stove  hold¬ 
ing  coffee,  tea,  cereals,  etc.,  for  the  quick 
serving  of  breakfast.  Another  larger  shelf 
is  at  the  right  of  the  drain  board  of  the 
sink  on  which  to  place  dishes  after  wiping. 
The  woodwork  is  finished  in  natural  wood 
varnished,  the  walls  are  a  soft  tan. 

I  first  touched  the  edges  of  the  two 
shelves  with  red  enamel,  which  I  had  used 
to  do  over  a  stool  and  table  some  time 
before.  Then  the  young  daughter  of  the 
house  went  shopping  with  me.  To  give  her 
real  practice  in  the  homemaking  which 
she  was  studying  in  school  I  asked  her 
advice  in  regard  to  colors  for  oilcloth  and 
curtains.  We  decided  upon  a  tan  back¬ 
ground  with  lightly  traced  red  flowers  for 
the  oilcloth.  For  the  curtains  we  found 
some  very  pretty  sheer  white  voile  with 
large  red  dots.  The  oilcloth  was  used 
upon  the  kitchen  table  and  on  the  two 
shelves,  allowing  the  edge  which  had  been 
enameled  to  show.  The  windows  were 
curtained  as  one,  with  two  side  curtains 
and  a  valance  running  across  all  three.  A 
-mall  bottle  was  enameled  red  and  placed 
on  one  window-sill  to  hold  a  flower  or  a 
touch  of  green  taken  from  the  window 
boxes.  At  the  other  windows  a  pot  of  red 
geraniums  and  a  Coleus  give  their  touch 
of  cheerfulness. 

A  red  enameled  pan  was  also  bought 
on  the  shopping  trip,  and  is  kept  upside 
down  on  the  shelf  by  the  sink,  where  it.  is 
easily  procured  to  mix  or  bake  a  cake  in, 
and  when  not  in  use  its  soft  red  color  is 
greatly  enjoyed. 

A  red  oilcloth  wallpocket,  holding  pad 
and  pencil,  was  placed  near  at  hand  to 
write  down  necessary  articles  needed  when 
going  to  the  store.  A  red  tray,  also  a 
brass  one,  stand  on  the  larger  shelf,  and 
enable  us  to  carry  several  dishes  to  the 
dining-room  at  once. 

A  son  of  the  house,  wishing  to  add  his 
bit,  and  apparently  having  more  of  an 
idea  of  color  than  we  thought,.  bought  a 
very  pretty  enameled  clock,  which  was  at 
once  put  up  to  take  the  place  of  an  ancient 
but  not  antique  clock  which  had  long  done 
duty.  However,  it  is  only  just  to  add  that 
after  removing  the  before-mentioned  arti¬ 
cle  I  learned  the  man  of  the  house  was 
sadly  missing  its  familiar  half-hour  and 
hour  stroke,  so  I  brought  it  back  to  take 
its  place,  where  it  shall  stand  as  long  as 
it  runs.  So  we  have  time  on  each  side  of 
the  room,  and  all  is  well. 

The  china  closet,  also  finished  in  natu¬ 
ral  wood,  had  shelves  covered  with  red 
crepe  paper,  with  white  paper  doilies 
placed  here  and  there.  The  silver  drawer 
was  lined  with  the  same,  and  red  boxes 
used  to  place  the  silver  in.  A  friend  sug¬ 
gested  I  paint  the  drawer  red  inside,  but 
I  have  been  a  little  careful  tvhere  and 
how  I  used  red,  as  when  Summer  comes 
I  shall  no  doubt  return  to  my  usual  blue 
and  white  curtains  and  touches  of  blue. 
These  will  include  blue  and  white  oilcloth, 
and  I  would  prefer  not  to  have  the  closet 
painted  red  inside,  as  I  can  easily  use 
either  white  paper  or  blue  and  white,  and 
so- gratify  my  taste  for  both  seasons  with¬ 
out  very  much  trouble. 

The  question  of  the  floor  has  not  been 
touched  upon,  but  here  the  problem  is  still 
to  be  worked  out.  The  linoleum  which 
had  formerly  done  duty  being  very  worn, 
I  removed  it  and  added  two  coats  of  wal- 
nut  stain  to  the  floor.  This  I  found  to  be 
a  mistake,  as  the  floor  is  so  dark  it  shows 
every  bit  of  dust,  and  does  not  come  up 
to  my  expectations.  As  the  family  purse 
will  not  stand  the  pressure  at  present  of 
a  new  rug,  I  am  making  the  best  of  the 
situation,  and  have  placed  large  mats  of 
the  linoleum  before  the  stove,  sink  and 
table,  cut  from  the  old  rug.  When  it  is 
possible  I  shall  replace  the  old  mats  with 
a  new  rug  almost  the  size  of  the  room  in  a 
neutral  shade  of  tan  and  brown,  which  I 
think  will  prove  very  satisfactory.  Mean¬ 
while,  if  any  housewives  reading  this  will 
take  a  word  of  warning  when  doing  over 
their  kitchen  floors,  not  to  get  them  too 
dark,  they  may  profit  by  my  mistake.  One 
of  the  best  colors  I  have  seen  used  was  a 
veritable  dust  color,  and  attractive  while 
most  practical.  Harriett  tv.  Johnson. 


Money-Earning  Old  Ladies 

__An  old  lady  in  a  nearby  village  is  paid 
ooc  a  square  foot  for  hooked  rugs,  the 
material  being  furnished  to  her.  Using 
her  own  material  she  would  get  65c.  A 
man  from  our  county  seat  has  “put  out” 
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the  work  among  many  women  in  our  rural 
sections.  Also  two  inmates  of  the  alms¬ 
house  and  oue  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
are  happily  engaged  in  the  pleasant  occu¬ 
pation.  This  septuagenarian  informant 
further  states  that,  visiting  the  man 
shortly  after  a  big  collection  among  the 
Mennonite  women,  she  saw  the  most 
beautiful  rugs  she  “ever  did  hope  to 
see.” 

Another  old  lady  has  pieced,  quilted 
and  sold  at  a  fair  profit  nine  quilts  this 
Fall  and  Winter.  She  must  be  a  high- 
power  saleswoman  to  accomplish  the  feat 
during  such  a  bad  time,  financially.  Quilts 
have  never  been  overly  easy  1»o  sell,  re¬ 
gardless  of  impressions  gained  by  reading 
articles  on  early  Americana. 

Failure  in  salesmanship  drove  one  effi¬ 
cient  elderly  lady  out  of  the  business  of 
raising  canaries.  She  successfully  raised 
large  numbers  of  birds,  but  could  find  no 
people  to  buy  them  at  any  price.  Yet  I 
hear  that  only  last  Saturday,  at  a  new 
store’s  opening  in  our  town,  over  1,000 
canaries  were  cold  at  $7.98  apiece,  with 
a  cage  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  The 
lady,  guaranteed  a  sale,  would  have  sold 
her  bird  and  a  cage  for  less,  I'm  certain. 
But  she  sadly  disposed  of  her  birds  six 
months  ago. 

Peggy,  a  ivell-bred  Boston  bull  terrier, 
furnishes  clothes  and  spending  money  to 
a  lady  in  her  late  sixties.  The  initial  cost 
of  Peggy  was  $60.  Mating  her  always 
costs  $10.  Her  feed,  the  owner  insists, 
could  be  estimated  at  $25  a  year.  Peggy’s 
last  brood  of  puppies  sold  for  $180.  This 
lady  has  a  talent  for  salesmanship.  My 
own  dog  is  temperamental,  “difficult,”  un¬ 
able  to  endure  another  dog  on  the  place, 
yet  every  time  Peggy  has  puppies  her 
mistress,  using  indirect  methods,  is  able 
to  make  me  heartily  long  for  one.  Eventu¬ 
ally  I  shall  succumb  to  such  superior 
salesmanship,  I  fear. 

With  a  younger  woman  handling  the 
sales  end  for  a  50  per  cent  profit,  a  lady 
of  73  got  $40  for  the  $80  worth  of  flowers 
sold  from  her  by  no  means  large  garden. 
Next  year  she  plans  to  handle  both  the 
raising  and  the  selling  of  her  flowers. 

Lavender  and  rose  sachets  are  to  be 
made  this  coming  Summer  by  one  practi¬ 
cal-minded  old  lady  in  my  circle  of  friends. 
She  was  horrified  to  find  a  cheaply  made 
sachet  among  her  Christmas  presents  had 
cost  75c.  She  announces  that  she  can 
make  better  ones  and  sell  them  for  25c 
apiece  and  still  double  on  her  investment. 
While  she  is  the  type  to  whom  one  gives 
sachets,  she  will  have  to  prove  to  many 
Missouri  friends  that  she  can  make  and 
sell  them.  Practical  minds  and  practical 
fingers  are  not  always  synonymous. 

Sudden  revolt  from  a  long  life  of  gen¬ 
teel  poverty  sent  a  woman  of  65  into  the 
business  of  baking  bread.  Perhaps  an  in¬ 
valid  daughter’s  needs  had  much  to  do 
with  the  radical  change  so  late  in  life. 
The  woman  was  quite  successful  in  a 
small  way,  and  died  10  years  later  rich 
in-  vision.  Into  her  work  she  put  such 
fire  and  vigor  that  people  generally  recog¬ 
nized  labor  exalted  her,  even  though  its 
own  exaltation  might  remain  a  question. 

My  pet  rainy-day  dream  is  to  start  a 
tea-room  in  partnership  with  an  old  lady 
who  meets  the  public.  She  must  be  the 
white-haired  cashier,  knitting  by  the  win¬ 
dow,  loose  change  in  the  work-basket  at 
her  feet.  She  must  be  the  plump,  pleas¬ 
ant,  motherly  type,  warmly  interested  in 
our  patrons.  The  tea-room  will  be  old- 
fashioned,  modified  1870  rather  than  an¬ 
tique  1780.  The  food  must  correspond. 
For  dessert  we  shall  feature  sweet  milk 
and  apple  pie  or  buttermilk  and  ginger¬ 
bread.  We  shall  serve  thickly  sliced, 
fried  ham  and  only  very  fresh  eggs.  We 
shall  try  particularly  to  please  the  lonely, 
the  unhappy,  the  misfits.  If  this  partner 
is  half  as  wonderful  as  half  the  old  ladies 
I  know,  we  shall  become  rich  quickly. 
Age  does  not  seem  properly  to  recognize 
its  invaluable  assets.  O.  H.  A. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Just  a  little  friendly  call  on  a  far-away 
acquaintance  not  long  ago,  and  I  have 
been  wondering  since  how  many  of  those 
over-sensitive  people  there  are  in  the 
world. 

“Come  in ;  don’t  look  at  the  dirt !  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  mess?  Take  a  chair. 
Well,  everything  is  so  cluttered  up.  How 
are  you?  Look  at  that  dresser — every¬ 
thing  is  at  sixes  and  sevens  today.” 

And  thus  it  went  on  all  the  time  I  was 
there,  and  honestly  if  my  hostess  had  not 
called  my  attention  to  every  little  defect 
I  would  never  have  noticed  it  at  all. 

Another  place  they  were  so  kind  and 
had  a  table  full  of  good  victuals,  but  it 
was  an  apology  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  and  when  the  meal  was  finished  I 
was  completely  fatigued  telling  them  they 
had  plenty  and  I  liked  this,  that  and  the 
other,  and  surely  I  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief  when  it  was  all  over. 

Another  home  and  no  apologies,  just  a 
friendly  greeting  and  off  on  some  inter¬ 
esting  subject.  It  runs  in  my  mind  things 
might  not  have  been  in  apple-pie  order, 
but  neither  my  hostess  nor  I  thought  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

I  have  never  forgotten  a  lesson  I  learned 
once  just  after  setting  up  housekeeping.  A 
dear  old  friend,  very  blunt-spoken,  came 
to  visit  me,  and  I  began  to  apologize.  She 
spoke  up  so  quickly : 

“Look  here  notv,  if  you  had  not  told  me 
about  it,  I  never  would  have  noticed.  You 
just  play  shut-mouth  and  most  people  will 


never  notice  a  little  dirt  or  confusion,” 
and  I  have  followed  that  advice. 

To  me  at  least  it  is  embarrassing  to  go 
somewhere  and  hear  such  a  long-winded 
story  as  to  why  things  are  not  spick  and 
span,  or  why  they  have  not  got  this  and 
that  done.  We  all  have  our  hurry  days 
and  short-cuts,  but  wThy  worry  the  guest 
with  them?  And,  anyway,  if  people  just 
come  to  see  us  to  get  something  good  to 
eat  and  not  for  friendship’s  sake,  let 
them  eat  what  we  do.  MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Apple  Strudel 

One-fourth  cup  of  sweet  milk,  %  cup 
butter,  one  egg,  %  teaspoon  salt,  flour 
two  cups  sliced  apples,  *4  cup  seeded 
raisins,  *4  cup  sugar,  cinnamon,  melted 
butter.  Warm  the  milk  with  the  %  cup 
of  butter,  beat  in  egg  with  a  fork,  and 
enough  flour  to  make  a  dough  like  pie 
crust.  Knead  for  a  short  time,  folding- 
over  and  over.  Put  in  a  covered  dish  and 
let  stand  while  preparing  apples.  Roll 
dough  as  thin  as  a  wafer.  Good  German 
cooks  stretch  a  white  muslin  cloth  smoothly 
over  the  board  or  table,  flour  well,  and 
roll  on  this.  Spread  with  apples,  raisins, 
melted  butter  and  cinnamon,  sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll. 
When  rolled  on  a  cloth  the  paste,  as  thin 
as  paper,  can  be  rolled  by  moving  the 
cloth,  and  this  prevents  paste  from  tear¬ 
ing.  Bake  until  the  apples  are  cooked 
and  paste  lightly  browned. 


Candied  Citron 

Pare  the  citron,  remove  seeds  and  cut 
in  thin  strips.  Soak  in  salt  water  for  12 
hours.  Pour  off  the  brine  and  soak  again 
in  salt  water  another  12  hours.  Then 
drain,  wash  in  fresh  water,  and  cover 
with  cold  water,  adding  two  ounces  of 
alum  to  7  lbs.  of  the  fruit.  Bring  to  a 
boil,  and  cook  half  an  hour,  then  drain, 
and  cool  quickly  by  pouring  cold  water 
over  it.  Now  make  a  syrup,  one  cup  of 
water  to  one  cup  of  sugar,  and  cook  the 
citron  in  it  a  long  time,  until  it  is  well 
saturated.  Spread  the  pieces  on  plates  or 
platters,  dusting  sugar  over  them  while 
damp.  As  they  dry  off,  turn  them,  and  dip 
syrup  over  them  each  time.  This  process 
takes  time,  but  results  in  a  good  product. 


Eggless  Cookies 

Two  cups  sugar,  one  cup  lard,  one  cup 
sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  flavoring. 
Stir  in  flour  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough, 
roll,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  roll  lightly 
again,  cut  out  and  bake  quickly. 


HOT  WATER 

WITHOUT  PLUMBING! 


Runt  off  ordinary lampsocket.  For 
farms,  cottages,  camps,  schools, 
stores  and  offices  without  circu¬ 
lating  water.  Simple,  convenient, 
compact;  inexpensive  to  run.  No 
installation  cost.  Provides  hot 
water  at  any  hour  day  or  night. 
County  Agents  Wanted 

We  want  reliable  men  in  every  coun¬ 
ty.  Tremendous  demand.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  commissions.  Write  for  details. 


sic 


Consolidated  Electrical 
Industries,  Inc. 

First  National  Bank  Building 
Detroit,  Michigan 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS! 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock. 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


Ladies’ 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  Pair 

Black,  gunmetal,  grey,  {anA 
beige,  nude,  French  W  | 
nude;  sizes  $)a-10.  Good  oflnings  fob  agknts.  "  ““ 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


It  is  always  safe  to  give  a  Bayer  tablet; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  harm  in  genu¬ 
ine  Aspirin.  You  have  the  doctor’s  as¬ 
surance  that  it  doesn’t  affect  the  heart. 
And  you  probably  know  from  experience 
that  Bayer  Aspirin  does  banish  all  sorts 
of  pain  in  short  order.  Instant  relief  for 
headaches ;  neuralgia,  neuritis.  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  too.  Nothing  like  it  for  breaking 
up  a  cold.  At  all  druggists,  with  proven 
directions  enclosed. 

Aspirin 

Aspirin  10  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoacetlcacldester  of  Sallcyllcacld 


"  FRESH 
WATER  SYSTEM 


Just  the  Thing  for  Your 

Patch  Work 

—pillows,  bed  quilts,  rag  rugs,  doll  dresses, 
etc.  You’ll  have  have  many  uses  for  these 

8  Square  Yards  of 
Assorted  Materials 


in  various  sizes  and  shapes;  percales, 
ginghams,  sateens,  broadcloths,  organdies. 


Only  35c,  postpaid 
while  they  last. 

DEAN  APRON  CO.,  NYACK,  N. 


Y. 


Pl-nlfpte  and  Colonial  Coverlet*.  Made  from 
___  _  Ulaimcio  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct 

■  1/  _  _  I  RqHiiia  from  the  mill  if  you  have  no  wool. 
VV  f|/||  Halting  Beautiful  good*  that  gives  eatiefac- 
II  UU1  Rnhec  tion  and  Ions  wear.  Write  for  cata- 
IXUUCb  !o<r  and  sample*.  Brice*  reasonable. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  112  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  0. 
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The  NEW  Surge  Milker  gives  the  cow’s  teat  the  real  TUG  of  the  calf— and 
milks  cows  faster,  cleaner  and  better!  W.  J.  Dougan,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  writes  us: 

“The  Surge  is  giving  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  machine  I  have  ever 
used.”  Mail  coupon  for  free  Surge  catalog. 

**<Surge  Milker 

The  NEW  Surge  Milker  is  easily  adjusted  to  give  each  cow  just  the  TUG  she 
needs  to  get  ALL  her  milk.  No  other  milker  gives  you  that  advantage.  And 
because  it  is  the  only  milker  WITHOUT  Long  Tubes  and  Claws  the  NEW 
Surge  is  EASIER  to  clean  and  makes  it  EASY  for  you  to  get  low  count  pre¬ 
mium  milk  with  less  work  and  less  expense  than  ever  before. 

Free  Demonstration 

Mail  coupon  for  details  of  our  FREE  Demonstration  Offer  that  enables  you 
to  prove  all  this  yourself  before  you  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.  SEE- 
KNOW— what  The  Surge  will  do  for  youl  Get 
details  of  our  EASY  Terms  Offer.  — 

Send  for  FREE  Book S  r •  •  " “ * "“7JirMacWne co.. Dept. 90-73  , 

Send  for  the  free  NEW  Surge  .  Pine  Tree  '"®ow  st  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  EE  I 
Catalog  telling  all  about  the  J  52  a  without  cost  or  obligation  FREE  j 

Surge  Milker  that  is  fast  replac-  J  PI®*30  telling  all  about  Turns’’ ’Offer.  I 

ing  other  milking  machines  ‘  ^Xl  ^EE  Demonstration  and  Easy  lerm 

everywhere -our  Free  Demon-  ■  8pecla  _  „  n  _ , 

stration  and  Easy  Terms  Offer.  J  heT  of  cowt  milked - *•  J  , 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.  *  1  ...  > 

2843  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  •  Name -  \ 

|  .State - - •  J 

^11  A-idrett ... . . 


New  Way 
to  Milk  Cows 


/ 


Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
f  generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c 
_ ,  l  atoR  dozen;  5dozen$l,or  mailed  postpaid 
Inserted  Moore  Bros., Dept  C  Albany,  N.Y 


Medicated  Wax  Dilator 


New  Jhnenuem. 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid.  Fac¬ 
tory  prices  low  as  $2.30  a  month. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  8  sizes.  Easiest 
to  turn  and  clean.  Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free 
Catalog.  Shows  big  savings  on  highest  grade 
cream  separators.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  ZS-A,  Batnundge.  N.  Y.  or 
Dept. 28-W,  1929  West  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Let  us  send  you  the  facts  and  figures  which  prove  that 
NATCO  Hollow  Tile  Silos  are  the  cheapest  of  all  when  you 
consider  appearance,  permanence,  service  and  upkeep.  You 
can  buy  a  NATCO  for  as  little  as  $250 — just  a  little  more  than 

a  less  durable  silo  of  the  same  size  would  cost.  Then,  think  what  a 
NATCO  saves  you  • —  No  painting  —  No  repairs  —  No  upkeep  expense. 
Can’t  rot,  burn,  burst  or  blow  down.  A  life  time  of  trouble-proof  service 
and  satisfaction.  And  its  appearance  adds  value  to  your  farm. 

Mall  the  Coupon— Get  All  the 
Facts  and  Figures  Before  You  Buy 

Send  the  coupon  below  today.  Find  out  how  little  money  it  takes  with 
our  low  prices  and  Easy  Payment  Plan  to  put  a  NATCO  Silo  on  your 
farm.  Get  our  FREE  catalog  and  complete  details  of  the  15  superior 
features  of  the  NATCO  at  once.  No  obligation.  Just  fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  it  today.  Do  it  now. 


Dept.  501 


THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

Sole  Selling  Agents 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


ThelDrew  Line  Co.,  Dept. 

( Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest 
Please  send  me  FREE  Catalog — Prices — Easy 
Payment  Plan  and  complete  information  on 
NATCO  Silos. 


Name _ 

Town _ 

R.F.D. _ _ State 


Elmira.  N.  Y. 

t.  501 

nest  You) 

I 
I 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-F.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


To  Prevent  Growth  of  Calf’s 
Horns 

Wliat  can  be  used  that  will  prevent 
the  horns  of  a  calf  six  weeks  old  from 
growing?  Is  there  a  sure  and  safe  medi¬ 
cine  of  some  kind  for  this?  T.  ir.  w. 

Torrington,  Conn. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  treat  the  horns  of 
a  young  calf  so  as  to  stop  their  growth. 
The  operation  should  be  performed  be¬ 
fore  the  calf  is  three  weeks  old  or  before 
the  horns  have  begun  to  develop..  Unless 
the  calf  is  small  and  a  heifer,  six  weeks 
is  rather  too  old  to  he  sure  of  successful 
treatment.  Obtain  a  stick  of  caustic 
potash  at  a  drugstore.  It  must  he  kept 
tightly-stoppered  in  glass,  for  it  will  dis¬ 
solve  on  exposure  to  air.  When  in  use, 
wrap  a  piece  of  paper  about  the  potash  to 
protect  the  hands. 

Place  the  calf  on  its  side  on  the  floor 
or  a  bench  and  have  an  attendant  hold 
the  head  firmly.  Clip  the  hair  away 
from  the  budding  liorn  and  the  skiu 
around  it  for  a  space  as  large  as  a  half 
dollar.  Moisten  tli  horny  tip  thoroughly 
with  rather  strong  soapsuds,  so  as  to 
remove  the  natural  oily  secretions,  tak¬ 
ing  care  that  all  of  the  growing  horn  is 
wet,  and  that  none  of  the  soapy  water 
runs  down  on  the  tender  skin. 

With  the  stick  of  potash  wrapped  with 
psjper,  leaving  half  and  inch  exposed,  dip 
the  end  of  the  stick  in  water  and  with 
the  adhering  drop  rub  the  tip  of  the  horn 
with  the  potash,  repeating  the  dipping 
in  water  as  seems  needed. 

As  the  solution  of  potash  begins  to  take 
effect,  the  tissues  will  begin  to  swell  and 
soften,  and  take  on  a  reddish  appearance. 
The  rubbing  with  potash  should  be 
stopped  before  the  surface  is  so  raw  that 
any  blood  appears.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  potash  reaches  all  the  liorn  clear 
to  the  base  and  that  none  of  it  touches 
tender  skin  where  horn  does  not  grow. 
One  operation  is  all  that  is  required. 
After  a  day  or  so,  a  dry  scab  will  form 
which  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  will 
drop  off,  leaving  the  head  as  smooth  as 
that  of  a  naturally  polled  animal.  I 
have  performed  or  seen  this  operation 
performed  hundreds  of  times,  covering  a 
period  of  many  years  with  never  a  failure 
where  these  instructions  have  been  care¬ 
fully  followed.  H.  H.  w. 


Rabbit-Raising  Questions 

What  is  your  opinion  of  rabbit-raising? 
Is  it  profitable,  and  is  it  expensive  at  the 
outset?  What  sort  of  house  is  required 
for  rabbits?  How  much  space  does  each 
rabbit  need?  J.  E.  H. 

Rabbit-raising,  like  poultry-raising,  de¬ 
pends  for  its  success  largely  on  the  man 
who  engages  in  it.  Some  will  succeed ; 
others  will  fail.  This  is  true  in  any 
business. 

The  rabbit  business  can  be  started  at 
small  cost  and  built  up  gradually.  A  pair 
or  two  of  good  rabbits  and  a  little  home¬ 
made  equipment  will  do  for  a  beginning. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  too  much 
expense  into  equipment.  Many  lose  in 
this  way.  We  suggest  a  not  too  expensive 
building,  with  individual  hutches  3  by  5 
ft.  in  size.  A  fair-size  yard  should  he 
attached  to  this  building,  where  the  rab¬ 
bits  can  run  in  suitable  weather.  Bucks 
and  does  must  be  kep<  separate.  No  spe¬ 
cial  building  need  be  made  at  first.  Par¬ 
tition  off  a  space  in  some  building  already 
on  hand.  Of  course,  equipment  will  vary 
according  to  climatic  conditions,  but  al¬ 
ways  the  expense  should  he  kept  down  as 
much  as  possible. 

As  for  profits,  some  big  dealers  who  got 
in  on  the  ground  floor  and  sold  breeders 
to  others  who  were  starting  in  business, 
doubtless  made  big  money  for  a  while. 
There  is  still  good  money  in  selling  breed¬ 
ers.  How  long  the  demand  will  last  it  is 
hard  to  say.  The  average  rabbit-raiser 
will  need  to  develop  a  market  in  his  own 
locality.  The  rabbit  business  does  not 
offer  a  quick  road  to  wealth,  as  some 
people  would  have  the  public  believe. 
However,  like  any  other  business,  if  it  is 
worked  intelligently  and  industriously, 
with  the  expense  carefully  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds,  it  can  be  made  to 
yield  comfortable  returns. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Me.  T.  c.  SOULE. 


Feed  for  a  Milk  Goat 

Please  inform  me  how  to  feed  a  milk 
goat  when  first  fresh.  How  soon  after 
freshening  can  the  milk  he  used?  How 
long  should  the  kid  be  nursed?  What  is 
a  good  feed  for  wintering  all  goats? 

Waterbury,  Conn.  MRS.  A.  o.  B. 

Good  clover  hay  or  rowen  is  easy  to 
get  here  in  New  England.  Feed  it  with 
a  grain  mixture  of  oats  50  per  cent, 
cracked  corn  25  per  cent  and  bran  25  per 
cent,  or  some  good  dairy  feed.  Feed  all 
that  will  be  consumed  in  about  10 
minutes. 

If  you  intend  to  raise  the  kids  by 
bottle  or  pan,  let  them  stay  with  dams 
the  first  three  days  at  least,  in  order  to 
get  the  first  milk.  After  five  days  the 
milk  will  be  lit  for  human  consumption 
if  everything  else  is  normal.  Any  good 
dairy  feed  with  good  clean  hay  will  serve 
for  a  Winter  feed  for  goats. 

FRANK  M.  MC  GAUI.EY. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


“I  wonder  why  they  say  ‘Amen’  and 
not  ‘Awomen,’  Bobby.”  “Because  they 
sing  hymns  and  not  hers,  stupid.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript, 


TO  permit  your  cows  to  freshen 
without  aid  is  to  invite  trouble. 
It  is  well  known  that  most  disorders 
that  lower  production  have  their 
origin  at  calving  time.  The  terrific 
strain  of  producing  a  healthy  calf  and 
coming  through  with  vigorous  milk¬ 
giving  capacity  calls  for  definite  con¬ 
ditioning  aid. 

As  a  dependable  aid  at  this  critical 
time  Kow-Kare  has  a  thirty-year 
record  of  success.  This  scientific  com¬ 
pound  of  Iron,  the  great  builder  and 
blood  purifier,  combined  with  potent 
herbs  and  roots  fortifies  the  digestive 
and  genital  organs  for  unusual  strains. 
Numberless  cow  owners  now  “play 
safe”  with  every  freshening  cow  by 
using  Kow-Kare  for  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  and  after  calving. 

For  barn-fed  cows,  when  heavy, 
dry  feeds  force  down  the  milk-line 
in  the  pails,  the  invigorating  aid  of 
Kow-Kare  in  toning  up  digestion 
and  assimilation  will  bring  the  extra 
quarts  of  milk  by  eliminating  feed 
waste.  Try  this  regular  winter  con¬ 
ditioning  on  your  poor  milkers  and 
see  what  surprising  results  a  few 
cents  per  month  per  cow  can  accom¬ 
plish  in  yield  and  health. 

Drug,  hardware,  feed  and  general 
stores  sell  Kow-Kare— $1.25  and  65c 
sizes.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied 
we  will  mail  postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


|  The  Farmer  1 
I  His  Own  Builder  i 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  jz 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

Z  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 

~  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  § 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  5 
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Ohio  Milk  Markets 

A  dairymen's  meeting  was  held  in 
Grange  Hall,  Andover,  O.,  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  March  4,  and  it  was  well  attended. 
President  Brenneman  of  the  Dairymen's 
Co-operative  Sales  Company  was  there 
and  talked  at  some  length  on  the  milk 
situation  and  on  the  policies  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  So  far  as  I  could  notice  the  meet¬ 
ing  appeared  to  have  been  called  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  D.  C.  S.  Co.  and  its  policies, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  another  purpose 
that  was  not  finally  revealed  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Brenneman  said  it  had  been 
decided  to  take  back  all  contract-breakers 
who  wished  to  return  during  the  month 
of  April  without  the  usual  fine  of  $5  per 
cow,  but  the  ones  returning  would  be  put 
into  the  all-surplus  class  until  the  next 
“basic'’  period,  and  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  them  to  pay  the  $5  per  cow  and  have 
the  base  that  would  then  be  given  them. 
It  developed,  to  my  satisfaction  at  least, 
that  the  new  basic  price  plan  cvas  started 
not  so  much  to  reward  the  Fall  producer 
and  to  create  more  milk  in  the  Fall 
months,  as  stated  when  the  new  plan  was 
adopted,  but  to  create  cheaper  milk  in 
flush  seasons  so  that  the  D.  C.  S.  Co. 
could  compete  more  successfully  with 
competitors  and  run  them  out  of  business. 
Mr.  Brenneman  argued  that  if  the  D.  C. 
S.  Co.  could  only  get  this  chain-store 
competition  all  killed  off  they  would  then 
be  in  a  position  to  dictate  their  price  to 
dealers  and  milk  companies  and  name 
their  price  and  get  it !  But  as  far  as  the 
producer  is  concerned,  he  gets  more  from 
the  chain  stores  than  from  the  dealers, 
and  the  consumers  get  it  cheaper.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  dealers 
would  pay  more  if  they  had  a  complete 
monopoly. 

While  I  am  a  D.  C.  S.  Co.  producer, 
I  realize  that  people  who  patronze  chain 
stores  and  carry  the  milk  home  expect  to 
get  their  milk  at  a  little  reduction  from 
the  price  paid  for  delivered  milk,  and  the 
trucks  and  men  who  do  the  business  of 
hauling  this  milk  to  the  chain  stores  are 
helping  out  some  groups  of  farmers  some¬ 
where,  especially  when  they  pay  D.  C.  S. 
prices  or  better  for  the  milk.  Those  of 
us  who  have  always  been  loyal  members 
of  the  D.  C.  S.  Co.  and  are  charter  mem¬ 
bers,  and  have  always  stood  by  them 
through  thick  and  thin,  I  believe  would 
like  to  see  the  organization  prosper  and 
continue  so  long  as  they  treat  us  fairly ; 
treat  us  all  alike,  pay  us  all  the  same 
price  for  our  milk  each  month,  and  sell 
our  milk  to  best  advantage  according  to 
contract.  When  these  conditions  are  not 
met  or  fulfilled  there  will  probably  be  de¬ 
sertions  at  every  favorable  opportunity. 

When  the  D.  C.  H.  pays  one  man  more 
than  another  the  same  month,  they  break 
the  contract  themselves;  and  when  they 
make  new  rules  affecting  the  price  of  milk 
without  consulting  the  members,  they  in¬ 
vite  desertions  and  cause  producers  to 
rejoice  that  opposition  has  developed.  We 
know  our  milk  will  be  needed,  and  it  does 
not  matter  so  much  who  distributes  it. 
So  far  this  story  refers  solely  to  the 
Pittsburgh  market. 

The  Cleveland  milk  situation  is  in  a 
real  muddle.  There  are  four  producers’ 
groups  supplying  that  market :  the  Ohio 
Farmers’  Co-operative,  the  Dairymen’s 
Milk  Company,  the  Producers’  Dairy 
Company,  the  Wooster  Farmers’  Dairy 
Company,  and  the  Equity  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  latter  association  trucks  its 
milk  into  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  and 
sells  on  the  so-called  50-50  plan — that  is, 
the  farmer  gets  one-half  the  consumer’s 
price  for  milk  delivered  in  the  city  mar¬ 
kets.  Since  1896  it  has  averaged  nearly 
40  cents  per  100  lbs.  above  the  regular 
dealers’  price. 

The  Ohio  Farmers’  Co-operative  has 
built  a  large  plant  and  now  proposes  to 
bottle  and  deliver  milk.  Without  warn¬ 
ing  it  has  made  deductions  of  50  per  cent 
from  members’  milk  bills  to  meet  loans 
and  to  take  up  options  on  milk  routes 
preparatory  to  going  into  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  In  explanation  the  management 
says  the  banks  not  only  refused  to  carry 
their  credit  but  asked  them  to  withdraw 
their  account.  In  the  meantime  they  have 
cut  the  price  in  Cleveland  from  14c  to 
12c  a  quart.  Consequently  the  market  is 
in  a  state  of  chaos.  The  ultimate  effect 
must  be  told  later.  It  would  be  a  hazard 
to  predict  now,  but  one  thing  is  certain  : 
the  dairy  farmers  of  Northeastern  Ohio 
will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  losses. 

A  CHARTER,  MEMBER 
OF  THE  D.  C.  S.  CO. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Prepared  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  ol 
Markets  for  week  ending  March  9,  1929. 

Market :  Beef  steers  and  yearlings  ac¬ 
tive,  steady,  compared  with  week  ago ; 
25  to  50c  higher ;  top  .$13,  average 
weight  1,300  lbs. ;  numerous  sales  me¬ 
dium  weights  at  $12.75  to  $12.85 ;  bulk 
of  sales,  $11.50  to  $12.25.  Bulls,  heifers 
and  all  cutters  steady,  butcher  cows  weak 
to  25c  lower;  bulk  fat  heifers,  $9.75  to 
$10.50;  sausage  bulls,  $9.25  to  $10; 
butcher  cows,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  cutters, 
$4.75  to  $6.  Stockers  and  feeders  nomi- 
nal.  Calves  steady,  top  vealers  $19. 

Hogs. — Slow,  tending  lower. 

1r“®ceipts  for  week  ending  March  9, 
:  Cattle,  20  cars;  10  Pa.,  5  Va.,  2 
Hel.,  l.St.  Paul,  1  W.  Va.,  1  Chicago, 
containing  472  head;  1,353  trucked  in; 
total  cattle,  1,825  head ;  549  calves,  2,075 


hogs,  243  sheep.  Receipts  for  correspond¬ 
ing  week  last  year:  Cattle,  26  cars;  11 
Pa.,  7  Chicago,  4  St.  Paul,  2  Va.,  1  Buf¬ 
falo,  1  Md.,  containing  716  head ;  824 
trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  1,540  head ;  442 
calves,  1,195  hogs,  106  sheep. 

Steers.— Good,  1.300  to  1.500  lbs..  $12 
to  $13.25 ;  good,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12  to 
$13.25:  good,  950  to  1.100  lbs..  $12 
to  $13.25 ;  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $10  to 
$12  ;  common,  S00  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $12. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11  to 
$11.75;  good.  $10.25  to  $11:  medium, 
$9.50  to  $10.25 ;  common,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.25  to  $9.50 ;  good, 
$7  to  $8.25 ;  common  and  medium,  $6  to 
$7 :  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3.75  to  $6. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.75  to 
$11 ;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50 
to  $9.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11.50 ;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $10;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $10  to  $11.25 ; 
common  and  medium,  $7.25  to  $10. 

Vealers. — Good  -and  choice,  $16.50  to 
$19 ;  medium,  $14  to  $16.50 ;  cull  and 
common,  $7.50  to  $14.00. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$11.50  to  $12.50;  mediumweights,  200  to 
250  lbs.,  $11.75  to  $12.50;  lightweights, 
160  to  200  lbs.,  $11.75  to  $12.50 ;  _  pack¬ 
ing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8  to  $11.50. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

March  25. — Holsteins.  Allen  G.  Bru- 
backer,  disposal  sale,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.;  S.  T. 
Wood,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  manager. 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
I  nd. 

April  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  sale;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  manager, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Nov.  5-6.  —  Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis.;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8.  —  Northern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.;  James 
R.  Garver,  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  4  -  April  4. — Poultry  short  course 
at  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

March  19-23.  —  Centennial  Exhibition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good .  .  .$13.00@13.50 

950-1,100,  good  . 13.25@13.50 

800  up,  medium  . 11.50@13.25 

Common  .  9.50@11.50 

Heifers,  650  down,  good  .  .  .11.00@12.50 
Common  and  medium  ....  8.50@11.00 

Cows,  good .  9.25@10.25 

Common  and  medium  ....  7.25@  9.25 
Low  cutters  and  cutters.  .  5.00@  7.25 
Bulls,  ylgs.  exc.,  good,  beef.  .10.00@10.50 

Cutter-medium  . 8.00@10.00 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch..  .11.00@17.00 

Cull-com .  7.00@11.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-eh..  .16.00(048.50 

Medium  . 13.00@16.00 

Cull-com .  8.00@13.00 


HOGS 

Hvy.wts,250  to  350,med.-eb.$11.75@12.25 
Med.  wts,  200  to  250.  med-ch.12.00@12.40 
Lt.  wts,  160  to  200,  med-eh. .  12.25@12.40 
Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med-eh. .  11.25@12.40 
SI.  pgs,  90  to  130,  med.-ch..  .  10.00@11.50 
Pkg.  sows,  Sm.  lt.  wts.  exc.  .  9.75@10.50 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  gd.-eh..  .  .$17.75@18.25 

92  down,  medium  . 16.00@17.75 

All  wts,  cull-com . 10.00@16.00 

Yearling  wethers : 

110  down,  med.-ch . 10.00@15.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch....  7.00@  9.50 

120-150,  med.-ch .  6.50@  9.25 

All  Avts,  cull-com . 4.00@  7.00 


A  placid  old  lady  who  took  life  phil¬ 
osophically  sat  knitting  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  To  her  there  came  rushing  her 
15-year-old  granddaughter  “Oh,  granny, 
granny,”  cried  the  girl,  “father’s  just 
fallen  off  the  roof !”  “I  know  my  child,” 
replied  the  old  lady,  without  even  raising 
her  eyes.  “I  saw  him  pass  the  window.” 
— Tit-Bits. 


HORSES 


Percherons  for  Sale 

Others  at  reasonable  prices. 


3  yr.  grey  Stallion,  $350. 
Cyrgrey  Mare....  225. 
10  month  Filly,..  .  125. 

WM.  A.  REID,'  Oxford,  Pa, 


SHETLAND  HAOCNEY  PONIES 

for  sale  from  Champion  herd  of  America.  Send  10c  for  il¬ 
lustrated  price  list.  Geo.A.Heyl  &  Son,  Washington, III. 


FOR  SALE — Belgian  Stallion,  5  years,  dark  bay. 
W.  h.  LAKE,  R.  5,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Burrell 
i  METALTubes/ 
Save 

Vl  f/ie  /?u66er 

Vz  the  Mt’ar 
and  make 
C/eani/ig  fasy 


"\TOT  only  is  the 
-IN  Burrell  a  single 
tube  system— but 
half  the  tube  is  metal! 
Rubber  replacements 
in  the  Burrell  have  al¬ 
ways  been  much  less 
r-,  , ,  ,,  •.  than  in  other  milkers — 

Double  Unit  and  now  they  are  less 
i  ever.  The  improved  Burrell  has  bet- 
1  it3  own  superiority!  Send  for  catalog. 
“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


rv 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


±3 


Can  Supply  You  With  Several  Carloads 
Fresh  or  Springing  Purebred  or 

High  Grade  J 

Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

N  ■  ■  500  Herds  to  Select  From 

This  is  a  Breeding  Section  of  Tuberculin  Tested  Cattle 
Write  your  wants  to 

WAUKESKA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS' ASSN. 
133  Baretow  SI.  Waukesha,  Wl«. 


6  Cows,  11  two-yr.-old  Heifers,  6  Bulls, 
3  to  18  mos.  old,  4  Calves,  3  mos.  old, 
2  Reg.  Guernsey  Calves,  3  mos.  old. 

T.  B.  TESTED 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JOHN  cProRpEAGAN' 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Price  if  100  to  *150.  Dams  records  from  10,000 to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  iwo  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


YOUNG  HEREFORD  HERD  BULLS 

Bulls  with  that  particular  character  and  individuality 
demanded  for  service  in  a  high-class  constructively 
bred  registered  herd. 

LILLI8-LAKE  HEREFORD  RANCH 
William  J.  Lillis,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


rebK  jutsfrs  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves 

Popular  Rlood  Lines.  Federal  Accredited  ten  Years. 
Crystal  Spring1  Farm  Millington,  N.  J. 


Wanted— “Jersey  Bull  Calf  Heifers  same  age. 

Registered  stock.  POINT  PLEASANT  FARM,  Malliluck,  L.  I.,  N.  ». 


T?°r  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
”  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater  Wl«. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookrnead's  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  elean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  tbe  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  wlw/|  oairt  FARMS,  tl  I.  12/  II.,  Phils..  Ps 


PUREBRED  OR  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Heifers  and  Springers — ill  tuberculin  tested.  Springers 
on  hand  at  all  times.  “Tell  us  what  you  WANT  and  we 
will  HAVE  it.”  Carload  or  less  than  carload  lots. 

STETJBLE  &  MARTIN 
Milford,  Penna.  Newton,  N.  J. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  lest.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGL ASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski.  N.  Y 


Guernsey  Bulls 

Langwater  Bulls.  A.  J. 


1  to  18  mos.,  from  A.  R.  Hums 
518  to  646  fat.  Heifers  and 
cows  priced  to  sell  from 

FELL,  Lansdaie,  l’enna. 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES-From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa, Wii. 
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Guinea  Pigs 

Goodwill.  Terms  if  required. 


Established  Business  for 
sale;  Livestock,  Fixtures. 
All  Records  and  Account 
Books.  Trade  Name  and 

J.  R  Haskin  Waterford ,|Conn. 


Wanted — Six  Angora  Goats  “id.0Deoes,ge.m<i 

stock.  POINT  PLEASANT  FARM,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


Guinea  Pigs  for  Sale  “!^i 

bred,  all  ages.  J.  R.  HASKIN  -  Waterford.  Conn. 


T?OR  SALE— Immediately  100  Young  Ewes,  bred, due  in 
•T  March.  «.  W.  R1CIUKWSON,  Oeuvei  near,  N.  ¥.,  K.  K.  t 


SWINE 

For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $.15.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE  f', 

F.  M.  Putting!  on  Son  -  MerrffleUI,  N.  Y, 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  SSS  K 

OHIO  PUpcIor  Whitoe  Cl,"ice  R'oialored  Oct.  Sows.  SIB 
«  Improved  UIIBolBI  II IIIIC5  each.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N  V 

rj  I  ail  .  i|T|  •,  Red.  and  very  big  show 

reo  Inesier  Wnirps  b,ed  sows- b,,a,s 

1  LU.  vRWICI  (Milled  and  pi(rs  from  a  ,  000 
lb.  boar  and  big  sows.  C,  E.  Cnssel,  llersliey,  I’a. 

Registered  spotted  pound  china  hogs  for  sale  at  all  times. 

•  1  Write  pour  wants.  BR0OKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Virginia 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  While  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  end  Chester 
Crossed— 6-8  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  each. 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

Purebred  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  for  Sale 

Prize  winning  2%  year  old  Boar,  offered  for  sale  on 
account  of  inbreeding;  also  6  mouths  old  boar,  excellent 
sliow  type.  A  few  sow  pigs,  4  to  S  months  of  age.  All 
from  Grand  Champion  Breeding.  Write  for  prices,  etc. 

BLOOM1NGDALE  FARMS  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a'.Select  Pig;  Healthy.  Husky  and  Strong  which- 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs,  (i  to  7  weeks  old,  #4.50  each;  8  weeks  old, 
#5.00.  All  pigs  sold  witli  a  trial  of  10  days  and  in 
any  way  you’re  not  satisfied,  return  the  pigs  and 
your  money  will  be  returned.  Will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  D.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Maaa.  Tel.  0086 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $4.00  each 

BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER— 

7  to  8  weeks  old .  4.00  each 

9  week*  old .  4.50  each 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  6  to  7  weeks  old  5.00  each 

Bold  subject  to  approval  O.  O.  1).,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  he 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MIOHAEL  LUX.  Ilox 
149,  Woburn,  Man.  Tel  11685. 

Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  anil  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
7  to  8  weeks  old  ....  $4.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old  ....  4.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old  ...  5.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  llunzel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0496 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select,  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.50 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  $4.75 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  st  our  expense. 

A  ItEK  JON  A  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 

FEEDING  PIGS 

FOR  SALE! 

Chester-Berkshire  Crossed  — Yorkshire-Chester  Crossed 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  $4.00  each 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  4.25  each 

All  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
pigs  C.  O.  D.,  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my 
expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 

SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.50 

8  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $4.75 

Also  a  few  Che, -ter  White  barrows,  8  wlrs.  old,  $5.50facli. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 

Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

|  DOGS  .%  | 

OHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Wept.  It,  Montieello,  Iona 

5.°l5  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  „*„“k 

Males,  $6.  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N  Y. 

DAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIER  8-Lists 
IV  10  cents.  PETE  8LATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

Choice  Bed.  Collie  Puppies 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES— Males  $15.00 

■  CROWE  POULTRY  FARM.  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

PIHKBIIEII  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES. 
*  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  -  Pope  Mill*,  N.  Y. 

DAT  TERRIER  PUPS  R  red  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
n  guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Stafford,  bans. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR 

Spare  time  money  making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  Furs  bring  most  returns.  Secure 
thoroughbred  foundation  stock.  Chinchillas  per  ma¬ 
tured  trio,  $25.  White  Flemish  per  Junior  trio,  $20. 
Entering  the  ninth  year  of  dependable  and  satisfactory 
service.  HERRLEIN  FUR  FARM  Harry  G.  Herrleln. 
Prop. — Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

ft HINCHILLAS  — IMPORTED  and  DOMESTIC  STRAINS 
VI  Reseenabie.  GREEN  MOUNTAIH  RABBITRT.  Montgomery  Center.  Vt. 

WANTED  WHITE  BABY  RABBITS— State  price-in  first 
letter.  NATURE  FRIEND,  2021  Boston  Road, «.  Y.C. 
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The  Small-Town  Boy 

li  was  one  of  those  cold  evenings  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  when  Mother  and  I 
sat  in  front  of  tlie  fireplace.  The  glow¬ 
ing  maple  chunk  threw  out  welcome  heat 
for  the  temperature  was  below  zero. 

The  children  were  in  bed,  and  we  were 
taking  a  well-earned  rest  following  the 
active  duties  of  the  day.  Mother  had  just 
placed  the  last  branch  from  the  balsam 
Christmas  tree  on  the  coals,  and  we  were 
watching  the  needles  flame  like  tiny  gas 
jets  when  I  happened  to  remark:  “There 
was  a  friend  from  home  in  the  office  to¬ 
day,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  we  city  folks  were  marooned 
in  a  one-horse  town.” 

Mother  laughed  and  said  :  “It’s  a  one- 
horse  town  all  right,  for  there  can’t  be 
more  than  one  horse  left,  and  that  is 
owned  by  that  old  man  who  lives  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  village.  Everyone 
else  lias  automobiles,  and  so  far  as  being 
marooned  goes  I  wonder  if  he  realizes 
that  cars  have  been  running  on  all  of  our 
highways  every  daj  this  Winter. 

The  question  of  the  man  from  the  city 
had  set  me  thinking,  and  as  Mother 
looked  over  The  R.  N.-Y.  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  that  day  when  I  was  11 
years  old  and  my  uncle  from  the  fruit 
farm  in  Ontario  County  asked  me  rather 
casually  if  1  wouldn’t  like  to  spend  the 
Summer  with  him.  “I’ll  make  a  real 
farmer  of  you,”  he  said.  “I  need  some¬ 
body  just  your  size  to  drive  the  team  on 
the  hay  wagon.” 

The  matter  was  dropped  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  bill  when  school  closed  I  was  put 
aboard  a  train  and  started  out  to  spend 
my  first  Summer  in  the  country.  It  was 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  Summer,  for  be¬ 
sides  plenty  of  hard  work  there  was  a 
good  measure  of  fun.  Well  do  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  There 
was  the  tent  on  the  church  lawn  where 
homemade  ice  cream  was  sold,  and  a  10- 
cent  dish  would  just  about  fill  a  small 
boy.  There  was  the  big  parade  with  mer¬ 
chandise  prizes  for  the  best  costumes. 
What  a  thrill  it  was  driving  a  huge  bay 
horse  attached  to  a  lumber  wagon  in  the 
grand  parade !  There  were  the  foot 
races,  the  jumps,  and  the  quoit  pitching 
contest. 

I  can  remember  going  into  the  quarter 
of  a  mile  foot  race  around  the  “square,” 
and  how  the  farmer  boys  said  that  they 
were  out  to  trim  that  “city  kid."  One 
well-knit  country  lad  did  “trim”  the  city 
kid  with  ease,  but  the  second  prize  of  a 
pair  of  tennis  shoes  which  I  won  seemed 
like  a  million  dollars.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  the  big  ball  game  between  the 
teams  from  rival  villages.  No  World 
Series  game  was  ever  more  hotly  con¬ 
tested  by  either  players  on  spectators,  and 
to  cap  a  glorious  day  a  grand  fireworks 
display  was  given  in  the  evening. 

My  big  job  on  the  farm  was  to  drive 
the  team  on  the  hay  wagon,  and  in  this 
I  gloried.  Load  after  load  was  piloted 
down  the  side  hills,  along  the  bumpy  lane, 
across  a  creek  bed  and  up  the  incline  to 
the  barn  floor.  Each  load  was  tv  problem 
in  itself.  It  was  topheavy  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  had  to  be  handled  “just 
right”  to  keep  it  from  tumbling  off. 

And  after  haying,  the  cabbage  had  to 
be  cultivated  and  hoed,  the  apple  trees 
sprayed,  the  potatoes  “bugged”  and  so 
forth.  It  was  during  the  hot  August 
afternoons  when  uncle  and  I  hoed  the 
weeds  from  the  rows  of  cabbage  that  we 
talked  about  what  I  would  be  when  I 
grew  up.  The  germ  must  have  been 
sown  at  that  time  for  within  a  year  or 
two  I  had  definitely  decided  that  I  would 
be  a  farmer.  Year  after  year  the  Sum¬ 
mer  vacation  was  spent  on  the  Ontario 
County  farm  and  when  it  came  time  to 
enter  college  it  just  naturally  came  about 
that  I  entered  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  College. 

I  wondered  as  I  sat  before  the  fire  the 
other  evening  if  farm  fathers  realize  what 
an  influence  they  can  have  over  the  lives 
of  their  boys  as  they  work  with  them  in 
the  fields.  There  is  no  time  when  a 
Dad  and  Lad  can  get  into  closer  com¬ 
munion  than  when  they  are  out  in  the 
fields  surrounded  by  nature.  We  hear 
about  the  small  town  boy  and  how  many 
have  grown  to  be  great  men.  For  three 
generations  small  town  boys  have  made 
good  in  the  world,  and  they  have  pointed 
to  the  days  in  their  youth  with  pride  in 
the  fact  that  they  began  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity  in  a  small  way. 

Contrast  this  with  the  following  state¬ 
ment  from  a  city  father.  “For  14  years 


they  lived  under  one  roof — father  and  son 
— but  the  one  might  have  been  in  London 
and  the  other  in  Timbuctoo. 

“Shackled  to  his  desk  by  fetters 
stronger  than  steel  the  father  left  home 
too  early,  returned  too  late  or  too  tired, 
ever  to  know  this  growing  image  of  him¬ 
self.  And  the  son,  silent  and  sensitive 
as  children  will  be  under  neglect,  won¬ 
dered  why  he  never  knew  this  man  he 
called  his  father. 

“Finally,  and  by  accident,  this  father 
discovered  his  son.  Discovered  a  human  ; 
being  with  a  personality,  and  problems, 
and  a  keen  mind,  and  a  thousand  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask,  and  a  whipping  interest  in 
the  world  around  him.  Discovered  a  pal 
who  wanted  to  talk  about  Babe  Ruth, 


and  Mussolini,  and  why  a  golf  ball 
stopped  dead  on  the  green,  or  ought  to. 
Discovered  a  friend,  a  worshipper,  a  son. 

“Such  a  thing  gives  new  youth  to  a 
man.  It  turned  a  tired,  harassed,  desk- 
Yidden  office  grub  into  a  normal  man,  and 
father.” 

The  farm  dad  indeed  has  a  heritage 
unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  city 
fathers.  In  his  close  contact  with  his 
son  he  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
stress  the  big  things  of  life.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  responsibility  for  unless  it  is 
accepted  the  farm  boy  may  not  live  up  to 
the  standards  we  expect  of  him. 

The  fire  is  dying.  Mother  has  finished 
her  paper  and  as  I  put  the  protecting 
screen  in  front  of  the  grate  I  wondered 
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just  how  much  influence  farm  fathers 
have  had  in  making  great  men  from 
“small  town  boys."  T.  t.  j. 


Coarse  and  Weedy  Sweet 
Clover 

I  noticed  on  page  358  where  J.  P.  S. 
desired  to  know  why  his  Sweet  clover 
was  coarse  and  weedy  when  ready  to 
plow  under.  No  doubt  he  allows  it  to 
get  too  old  before  he  turns  it  under.  Like 
most  legume  crops.  Sweet  clover  when 
turned  under  for  soil  -  improvement, 
should  be  done  when  coming  into  bloom 
and  heading.  Most  any  legume  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  too  long  before  turning 
under  will  become  weedy  and  of  a  hard, 
woody  fiber.  tv.  h.  h. 

Virginia. 
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FEED  BOX 
\bu  decide  Whether 
orMot  your  cow  will  be 


ABig  Producer  at 


tluPaiV 


MY  DAD  used  to  say:  “You  and  I  can 
do  a  lot  of  different  things,  but 
there’s  only  one  thing  that  a  melon  on  a 
vine  can  do.  It  can  just  grow." 

Plenty  of  dairymen  feel  the  same  way 
about  their  cows  —  they  can  just  give  milk , 
so  much  and  no  more.  If  they  are  good 
milkers,  fine,  and  if  they  are  poor  milkers, 
it’s  just  too  bad. 

But  I  have  learned  different  in  my  thirty 
years’  experience  with  dairy  feeds.  I  have 
found  that  a  dairyman’s  profits  or  losses  are 
a  long  ways  decided  at  the  feed  box.  I’ve 
seen  many  a  good  dairy  cow  produce  like  a 
scrub  because  she  wasn’t  fed  a  milk-making 
ration.  And  I’ve  seen  many  a  poor  milker 
pull  herself  up  into  the  two-hundred-dol- 
lar-annual-net-profit-class,  just  as  soon  as 
she  was  given  the  right  feed. 

Let  All  Pay  Their  Way 

The  important  thing  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing  is  to  get  the  most  milk  from  every 
cow.  There  is  no  surer  way  than 
to  feed  Bull  Brand  Dairy 
Ration. 
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Made  on  a  perfectly  balanced  formula,  from 
choicest  protein  concentrates,  minerals  and 
other  essential  ingredients,  it  has  held  a  ten- 
year  record  for  being  the  most  productive 
per  dollar  of  feed  cost. 

Read  that  over  again :  the  most  productive  per 
dollar  of  feed  cost  and  guaranteed  so.  And  now 
read  what  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  who  use  Bull  Brand  say  about  it. 

Do  You  Get  These  Results? 

“  My  cows  gained  xo  gallons  of  milk  a  day  on  B-B 
Dairy  Ration,”  writes  Oscar  Martin,  of  Oakdale, 
Md.  “Last  month,  (December)  I  fed  $82-50  worth  of 
Bull  Brand  to  my  15  T.  B.  tested  cows  and  my 
milk  check  was  $378.2.0,”  reports  Wm.  King,  of  Ches¬ 
ter  Springs,  Pa.  “My  cows  keep  in  better  condition 
and  produce  more  milk  on  B-B  than  on  any  other  feed,” 
says  Charles  W.  Pike,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y.  “My 
herd  jumped  40  quarts  per  day,”  writes  Robert  Bell, 
New  Egypt,  N.  J.  “553  pounds  of  milk  in  7  days  from 
one  cow,”  says  J.  E.  Slyder,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  “Two 
full  pails  more  milk  a  day,"  says  M.  B.  Ryan, 
Bomoseen,  Vt. 

We  Guarantee  You  More  Milk  - 
or  Money  Back 

Bull  Brand  offers  you  the  same  increased  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  profits.  Feed  it  to  your  cows  and  watch 
them  pick  up.  Note  the  improved  condition.  Count 
your  extra  profit  dollars.  And  remember  that  you  are 
using  B-B  with  this  provision:  If  you  find  that  it 
doesn’t  give  the  most  milk  per  dollar  of  feed  cost,  take 
back  the  empty  sacks  to  your  dealer  and  get  every  pen¬ 
ny  of  your  money  back. 

Start  your  profitsat  the  feed  box ! 

Maritime  Milling  Co., lnc.,Buffalo?N.Y. 

FEED  BULL* BRAND 

Dairy  Ration  (24%),B-B  Red- 
E-Mixt  (2  0%),  B-B  Hi -Test 
(  20%)  or  B-B  Marmico  ( 16%), 
whichever  is  most  suitable  for 
your  roughage.  Use  the  Bull- 
Brand  full  line  of  Poultry  Feeds 
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Get  this  real 
labor  saver 

Whether  your  acreage  is  large 
or  small  you  will  want  the  labor- 
saving  advantages  and  good  work 
of  the  John  Deere-Syracuse  Grape 
and  Berry  Hoe. 

This  one-horse  implement  elim¬ 
inates  hand  hoeing;  saves  much 
in  labor  costs.  Does  a  good  job 
of  killing  weeds  and  stirring  soil. 
Consistent  use  will  prevent  mil¬ 
dew  and  increase  your  crop  yield. 
Thousands  of  growers  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  its  performance. 

You  can  set  reversible  hoe  blade  to  throw 
toward  or  away  from  row.  Blade  gets  un¬ 
der  foliage — will  not  damage  vines.  Spring- 
tooth  cultivator  attachment  available. 


For  complete  information 
write  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill¬ 
inois,  and  ask  for  Booklet 

DK-8  37. 


JOHN*  DEERE 


Grape  Growers! 
Berry  Growers! 


Cost  Less  to 
Ship  Eggs 
In  an  “EGGPAK” 


Sava  money  next  time  you  ship  eggs.  Send  them 
out  in  an  “EGGPAK”  egg  case — the  case  that’s  2  to 
o  POUNDS  LIGHTER  than  any  other. 

And  not  only  LIGHTER  but  STRONGER.  You  can 
stand  on  it— yes  kick  it  around  the  room — and  you 
won’t  find  a  break  or  a  dent.  You  won’t  find  a 
broken  egg,  not  even  a  cracked  shell. 

That’s  because  "EGGPAK”  is  made  of  indestructi¬ 
ble  fiber  and  riveted  together  like  steel  beams. 

It’s  furnished  with  a  patented  filler  that  holds  each 
egg  in  a  separate,  CUSHION  compartment.  The  eggs 
can’t  touch  anything  solid,  can’t  touch  the  ones 
above  or  the  ones  below. 

“EGGPAK”  is  endorsed  by  agricultural  colleges 
and  shippers  everywhere.  Save  money — order  “EGG¬ 
PAK”  today.  2  doz.  size,  $1.65:  4  doz.  size,  $2;  6 
doz.  size,  $2.25.  (Also  made  up  to  15  doz.  size. 
I’rices  on  request.  Dealers  write  for  terms.) 

SEND  NO  MONEY — Pay  postman  on  arrival. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 


Standard  Trunk  Mfg.  Co.,  18  W.  21st  St.,  New  York 

Send  me  .  “EGGPAKS”  sizes  . 

(how  many)  (what  sizes) 

I’ll  pay  postman  on  delivery. 


Name 


Address 


fwM'c’ffiffi 
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Get  More  Eggs 
and  Better  Eggs 

W^E  Specialty-bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
£ullets  wil1  eai*n  you  those  EXTRA  profits 
wmen  make  poultry-keeping  worthwhile.  They 
arenatehed  from  chalk-white  eggs  averaging  at 
least  24  ounces  to  the  dozen,  laid  by  Hen  Breeders 
g  4  lbs*  or  m°re  each,  blood  tested  and 
state  Supervised. 

For  Broilers  and  Roasters,  order  WENE  Blood- 
Wyandotte  — White  Rock  Cross- 
nrea  Chicks.  Unequalled  for  market  birds. 

Slraloht  heavybreeds.  Barred  and  White  Roeks, 
White  Wyandottes  and  R  I.  Keds— all  blood  tested. 

H  rite  lor  illustrated  Folder  and  Mating  Fist 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J, 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

i 

■ 


barred  rock 

CHICKS 

A  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  production 
of  BARRED  ROCKS. 

Marvel  Poultry  Farm  Georgetown,  Del. 

Gold  Medal  Chicks 

wHhlCE.CM,C,ls.V  P0PUL,R  PRICES  SO  100  500  1000 

I,  '  V  *“'!  teoh.rns — Ancaoas  *7  50  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

R°'k*-R‘<“  0  50  16  00  77  50  150 

Mi**.  Mioe,e»s  0  00  17  00  02.50  160 

st'?vCh'erk1,  ;I00.  All  Shipments  Postpaid.  Finest 

Greatest  Profit  Makers.  100 »  Safe  Delivery. 

gold  MEDAL  CHICKERIES  Box  666  Wallklll.  N.  Y. 


Comparative  Egg  Prices 

The  following  quotations  are  obtained 
from  government  and  commercial  reports. 
Due  to  lack  of  standardization  of  trade 
terms  throughout  the  country,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  quote  each'  market  individu¬ 
ally,  using  the  local  phraseology  in  de¬ 
scribing  egg  grades: 

March  11. — New  York :  Nearby  hen¬ 
nery  whites,  closely  selected  extras,  pre¬ 
miums  not  included,  38  to  39c ;  browns, 
fancy  to  extra  fancy,  36  to  37c.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Fresh  extra  firsts,  32*40 ;  fresh 
firsts,  31  to  31*4  5  carefully  selected  and 
candled  fresh  eggs,  in  cartons,  41  to  43c. 
Boston :  Nearby  hennery,  42  to  43c. 
Providence :  It.  I.  special  large  size,  48  to 
55c ;  nearby  fresh  large,  47  to  49c ;  near¬ 
by  fresh  medium,  40  to  42c.  Worcester: 
Nearby,  46  to  52c.  Hartford  :  Conn,  new- 
laid  fancy,  53c;  Conn,  special  I  o.  1,  48 
to  50c ;  Conn,  extra,  46  to  48c ;  Conn, 
gathered,  42  to  45c.  Waterbury :  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  52c ;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
48  to  50c ;  Conn,  extra,  45  to  48c ;  Conn, 
gathered,  42  to  45c.  Wilkes-Barre  :  Near¬ 
by,  45c. 

March  9. — New  Haven  :  Conn,  newlaid 
fancy,  53c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  50  to 
52c ;  Conn,  extra,  48  to  50c ;  Conn,  gath¬ 
ered,  45  to  46c.  Bridgeport :  Conn,  new¬ 
laid  fancy,  55c ;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  50c ; 
Conn,  extra,  48  to  50c ;  Conn,  gathered, 
40c. 


Damp  Poultry  House  Floor 

I  am  troubled  with  dampness  in  the 
floors  of  my  chicken  coops.  How  can  I 
keep  the  floor  dry?  D.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

Unless  you  are  sure  that  the  dampness 
is  caused  by  water  seeping  through  from 
pressure  like  what  causes  a  spring,  we 
think  the  trouble  is  lack  of  ventilation. 
The  air  in  the  house  gets  laden  with 
moisture  from  the  poultry  and  it  con¬ 
denses  more  readily  on  the  stone  floor 
than  the  wood  sides.  Try  ample  ventila¬ 
tion  by  opening  the  windows  in  front  and 
shutting  other  places,  so  that  the  fowls 
will  not  be  in  a  draft. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

March  12. — Egg  prices  are  lower,  with 
good  receipts  coming  from  the  West.  Live 
poultry  is  firmer,  with  small  offerings. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  56  to  57c ;  tubs, 
54  to  55c ;  firsts,  49  to  53c.  Cheese  firm ; 
new  daisies,  longhorn,  26  to  27c;  brick, 
27  to  2So;  new  flats,  28  to  29c;  limbur- 
ger,  32  to  33c ;  brick  Swiss,  34  to  35c. 
Eggs  lower;  nearby  fancy,  46  to  47c; 
grade  A,  42  to  45c ;  grade  B,  40  to  41c ; 
grade  C,  36  to  37c ;  western,  at  mark, 
36  to  37c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  steady ;  fowls,  29  to 
36c ;  old  roosters,  24  to  28c ;  chickens,  37 
to  43c ;  capons,  43  to  50c ;  ducks,  25  to 
28c ;  geese,  24  to  25c ;  turkeys,  32  to  42c. 
Live  poultry  firmer;  fowls,  28  to  31c; 
old  roosters,  20  to  21c;  springers,  26 
to  31c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples  steady ; 
Russet,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35 ;  Hubbardson, 
$1.15  to  $1.50;  Wealthy,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Greening,  $1.50  to  $2;  King,  Spitzen- 
berg,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  Northern  Spy,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
McIntosh,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  Rome  Beauty, 
western  box,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Delicious, 
$3  to  $3.75.  Potatoes  weak ;  home-grown, 
bu.  25  to  65c,  150-lb.  sack  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
Bermuda,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  Fla.,  bbl., 
$8.50  to  $10;  sweets,  Md.,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans  firm ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $9.50 ;  pea,  medium, 
$11  to  $11.50 ;  white  kidney,  $13.50  to 
$14 ;  marrow,  $14  to  $14.50.  Onions 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.  $3  to  $3.75,  100- 
lb.  sack  $5.25  to  $6 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.75 
to  $3. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  *4- 
bbl.  box,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  grapes,  Cal.  Em¬ 
peror,  keg,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  oranges,  Cal., 
box,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  Fla.,  $2.75  to  $4; 
pears,  Wash.,  box,  $4.50;  strawberries, 
Fla.,  qt.,  15  to  38c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  Fla.,  hpr.,  $2  to 
$4 ;  beets,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  bu.. 
60c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $2  ;t| 
cauliflower,  Cal.,  ert.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  celery, 
doz.,  50  to  75c;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  box, 
$2.75  to  $3.50 ;  endive,  lb.,  25  to  40c ; 
eggplant,  Cuba,  crt.,  $3  to  $4;  escarole, 
Fla.,  hpr.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  horseradish, 
bbl.,  $14  to  $16 ;  lettuce,  Fla.,  hpr.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.15  to 
$1.25 ;  parsley,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  peas,  Mex., 
ert.,  $7.25  to  $7.50 ;  peppers,  Fla.,  crt., 
$3.25  to  $4 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  18  to 
30c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  box,  75  to  90e ;  spin¬ 
ach,  Tex.,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  squash,  bu., 
50  to  65c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  carton,  $1.15 
to  $1.35 ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35. 

Feeds.  —  Hay  quiet ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $13  to 
$16 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $12 ;  wheat  bran, 
earlot,  ton,  $32;  standard  middlings,  $31 ; 
red  dog,  $40 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent 
protein,  $46  ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $57.50; 
hominy,  $38.25;  gluten  feed,  $48.55;  oat 
feed,  $16.75.  c.  H.  B. 


CHICKS 

rival.  Circular. 


Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tailored 
Barron  English  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  my  own  flock,  1 2c.  100*  live  ar- 
E.  L.  BEAVEIl  ■  M.AlIit.rvlll.,  Pence. 


White  Wyandottes 


CHICKS,  EGGS — Large  Catalogue. 

Shtrmie  linden,  ■»  IIS  I,  Maailicld,  t. 


POSTPAID 


Bargain  Offer! 

S^erffUl  URIC  weatherproof 

UNBREAKABLE 

FLEX-OdSLASS  ( formerly  50c  a  yard  ) 

3, 5  &  10  yard  Cuttings— At  Half  Price— GUARANTEED 


incheawida 

For  10  yards  or  more 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved 
•pay  for  this  Flex-O-Glass 
Scratch  Shed  inafeto  days. 


Ideal  for  tnc  losing 
torches,  health  rooms, 
covering  screen  doors, etc. 


Flsx-O- Glass  hotbeds 
grow  plants  quicker 
and  much  stronger. 


Easily  nailed  on  barn, 
chickencoop,  hog  house 
and  oarage  windows. 


Here**  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex-O-Glaas,  the 

best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Ray  filter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  put  Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  hot 
beds,  on  your  screen  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  re¬ 
place  glass  windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  barn — at 
a  big  saving.  The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  29c  a  yard 
is  fresh  and  new,  fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  The 
only  difference  between  this  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sold 
at  twice  the  price  is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  3,  5 
and  10-yard  lengths  which  are  the  left  overs  from 
longer  cuttings  from  our  standard  rolls.  The  supply  is 
limited.  Order  today  1 

Lets  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy  indoors.  Pre¬ 
vents  rickets  (weak  legs)  diseases  and  deaths.  Gives 
hons  June  sunshine  full  of  egg-making  Ultra-Violet 
Rays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high.  Makes 
plants  grow  much  stronger  and  faster  when  used  in 
place  of  glass  on  hot  beds.  Transforms  porch  into  a 
warm,  dry,  sunlit  health-room  in  which  to  work, 
read,  rest — or  ideal  children’s  winter  playroom.  Saves 
fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Approved  by  thousands  of  users 
and  all  leading  authorities.  Just  cut  with  shears  and 
nail  on  ordinary  window  frames.  Lasts  for  years. 


ACT  NOW— SAVE  MONEY 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  ol  these  3,  S 
and  10-yard  lengths  at  20c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  post¬ 
age  on  10  yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less 
than  10  yards  add  3c  per*  yard  for  postage.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  24-hour  service.  Free 
book,  "Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases,”  comes  with 
your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept  189,  Chicago,  III. 


(••■•Mail  this  Guarantee  Coupon  Now<«<i 

SFLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  189, 

T  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 

;Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . yards 

•of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid  parcel 
Jpost.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  using  the 
£Flex-0-Glass  15  days  I  may  return  it  and  you  will 
•refund  my  money  without  question. 

■ 

rName . 


I  Town 


. State. . . 


^ATHENEON  CHICKS//Q 


Vf* 


/irHITKS  _  .  .  „ 

*  Pedigreed  males  from  300-egg  dams.  Every  chick  an 

actnal  Bine  Blood.  GENUINE  TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREED  MALES  direct  from  the  famous  Tom 
Barron  Farms  of  England,  head  our  Special  Matings.  Large  2-year-old  dams  of  proven  high-egg 
production.  Late  moulters.  Heavy  layers  of  winter  eggs. 


You  take  no  chances  in  buying  Atheneon  Bred- 
To-Lay  Chicks.  They  grow  faster,  lay  earlier 
and  produce  an  easier  profit  than  ordinary  chicks 
due  to  careful  and  scientific  breeding.  Consider 
these  high  quality  strains  in  our  matings:  Regal 
Dorcas  W.  Wyandottes,  200-egg  pedigreed  line 
direct:  Holterman’s  Aristocrat;  Park’s  Bred-To- 
Lay  Barred  Rock,  egg  pedigreed  line  direct; 
TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  OWEN’S 
S.  C.  REDS.  Similar  Atheneon  quality  in  14 
Popular  Money-Making  Varieties. 

Athens  Chick  Hatchery,  ■ 

Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Send  me  FREE  your  illustra-  ^ 
ted  Catalog,  complete  price  I 
list  and  Special  Combination  ■ 
offers.  j 

Name  . . 


Address 


Moderate  Prices— Complete  Satisfaction 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  are  from  pure-bred,  egg- 
bred  stock,  selected  and  culled  by  experts  for 
vigor,  size,  type,  health,  color,  head  points  and 
standard  qualifications.  Every  male  sired  by 
valuable  mules  of  special  breeding.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  in  breeding  and  incubation  makes  it 
possible  to  price  my  chicks  amazingly  low  for 
such  quality. 

You  can  order  direct  from  this  ad. — my  liberal 
guarantee  of  100%  live  delivery  protects  you 
against  loss.  References:  Athens  National 
Bank.  Int.  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

PRICES  ON  GRADE  A  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Bf.,  Brn.  Leghorns;  Anconas . $13  $62  $120 

Barred  &  White  Rocks;  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  .  15  72  140 

Wiiite  Wyandottes;  Buff  Roeks;  Campines  .  16  78  150 

Bf.  Orpingtons;  Wh.  Minorcas;  Sil.  Wyandottes..  17  82  160 

Selected  Heavy  Breeds,  Odd  Lots .  12  60  110 


Box  92 


For  Greater  Profits  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  From 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 

ATHENS,  OHIO 


«.  •  *k 


y  Wise  Buyers  Are  Planning  Ahead 
It’s  Time  To  Order  April  Chicks 

i  hey  cleaned  us  out  of  March  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  By  the  middle  of  the  month 
every  Rosemont  chick  of  this  breed  was  spoken  for.  But  we  can  make  early  April 
deliveries  if  you  order  at  once.  And  we  have  plenty  in  the  heavier  breeds  for 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  WEEKS  OF  APRIL  1  and  S 

ROSEMONT  MONEY-MAKING  BREEDS  25 

Barred  Rocks  . $4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  4.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  5.25 

White  Rocks  .  4.75 

Brown  Leghorns  .  4,50 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers  .  3.25 

White  Leghorns  for  April  Delivery  . 3.75 

POSTAGE  PREPAID— SEND  CHECK, 

Remember  that  Rosemont  Chicks  have  been  advertised  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  17  years-  they 
must  be  good.  Every  shipment  is  individually  inspected  and  sold  under  our  guarantee:  ‘‘Complete 
Satisfaction  to  Every  Customer.” 

FREE  Giant  Folder  Something  different  and  more  interesting;  combines  facts  and  fun.  Write  for  your  copy  today 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
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Drawer  4 


Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County 


New  Jersey 


BigChieks  fromBigFgqs 


Heavy  Winter  Layers — Best  Strains  in  America 
Pedigree  Trapnest  Records  306  Eggs 


Flock  400  hens  average  208  eggs  per  hen.  Leghorns  laving  4  mo. 
r  days;  heavy  breeds  5  months.  Paid  $50  for  males  and  females 
inundation  stock.  Prize  Winners.  Hatches  off  every  Monda\ 
i  filled  1,1  one  lot  shipment.  Prepaid  100%  Aliv-. 

iLwLChiCkS  ar?  hatches!  in  BRAND  NEW,  DISEASE-FREE 
M  lh.ey  fully  as  btrtic  and  Strong  as  hen  hatched.  FREE 

f,,  ,  art  with  each  order,  answers  1,000  vital  questions  on  poultry.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Natural  Four-Color  Art  Book  FREE  upon  request.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Wh.,  Bf.,  B.C.  &  S.C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas . $7.00  $13  $38  $00  $118 

&  Wh.  Rocks;  R.C.  &  S.  C.  R.l.  Reds .  8.00  *15  44  72  *138 

Minorcas;  Wh.  Wyand:  Bf.  &  Wh.  Orpingtons.  8.50  16  47  77  144 

Buff  &  White  Minorcas:  Buff  &  Partridge  Rocks...  9.00  17  48  80 

B.  L.  Wyandottes;  Jersey  Giants  .  9.00  17  48  80 

iVm0r,te<*  Hght  131,66118  $9.50  P«r  100  straight.  Assorted  Heavy  $11.50  per 
iuu  straight. 

NEUHAUSER  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  42,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


LIVE-atoility - EOG — atoility  CIITX 

Hatched  only  from  proven  vigorous  Sires  sons  of  CONTINUOUSLY  trap 

veTrs8  's  CW  S^Stl FOUETH  NESTEDDams  tveraging  JsiPegls' 

years.  S.  C.^T.  LEGHORNS.  for  THREE  successive  years. 

M.  GRENDLER,  HOLMESTEAD  FARMS,  Lake  Grove,  Long  Island,  New  York 


HOLLYWOOD 


a  ^EMORNS.  Famous  Eg'g*  Producers 

Quality  Chicks  and  Hatching:  Eiftfa  Our  Sneuiaifu* 

WHITE. WINGS  FARM  MOOSES  VILLe"  iND. 
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Baby  chicks  that  are  close 
up  to  the  winners  for 
heavy  production 

In  the  notable  1927-28  egg-laying  contests,  Kerr’s  five  high  ten- 
bird  pens  stood  9th  of  all  breeders  in  the  world,  with  an  average 
lay  per  bird  of  221.9  eggs.  The  leading  specialty  breeders  of  the  whole 
country  competed. 

In  the  contests  now  going  on,  a  Kerr  Barred  Rock  pullet  was  high  bird  of 
the  breed  in  November  at  New  Jersey;  Kerr  B.  R.  pen  and  individual  bird  were 
high  at  New  York;  Kerr  White  Leghorns  were  1st  or  2nd  high  pens  for  five 
successive  weeks  at  West  Virginia. 

Kerr’s  1929  Chicks  have  several  crosses  of  the  same 
blood  that  is  winning  in  national  competition  against  lead¬ 
ing  specialty  breeders  of  the  United  States. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  how  Kerr  produces  such 
strong,  livable  chicks  from  prize-winning  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 

Frencbtown,  N.  J.  Paterion,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


You  can’t  fool  the  neighbors,  and  most  of  our  output  is  sold  to  our  neighbors. 
If  you  want  really  “better  chicks”  with  some  real  breeding  behind  them,  to 
make  MORE  MONEY  for  you,  take  advantage  of  our  years  of  breeding.  New 
England  Accredited  Stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free.  Official 

rfnsafnol 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Contest  records. 

HALL  BROS 


Circular 
Poplar  Hill  Farm 


LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  ABILITY 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose  dams’ 
production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs.  This  same 
blood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the  present  flock 
matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production  ability  of  your 
future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from  these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Box  660,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


Prices  Lower  than  Usual  I 

Egg  bred  cliicks  from  high  producing  ancestry — We  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery. 

Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas - 

Bd.  and  Wh,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .... 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Rocks  .  8.00 

Mixed  chicks,  $10  per  100;  All  heavies,  $12.  Send  only  $1  down— 
we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Free  catalog. 

Fostoria  Hatchery,  Nye  Brother*,  Owner*,  Dept.  17,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.00 

$110.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

The  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Brod  Poultry  Today  is 
Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock,  Eggs  or  Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative 
Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

Formerly  New  York  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

The  Big  1929  Catalogue  is  Off  the  Press,  and  will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  requests.  Write 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec’y.  Box  N  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  “SUPER-BRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  for  1929. 
Insure  next  winter’s  poultry  pr.  fits  by  ordering 
NATIONAL  •‘SUPER-BRED”  CHICKS  NOW. 

We  breed  and  hatch  13  of  the  leading  breeds.  Send  for  our 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  with  prices  on  our  utility  and  spe¬ 
cial  mated  chicks.  All  chicks  sent  prepaid.  We  guarantee 
100%  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  Member  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Association.  You  will  save  money  by 
writing  us  now. 


N  ATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  4<M>  MIFFLIN  TOWN,  PENN  A. 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  Reliable  Chicks 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  Quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Free — Chick*  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wl*h. 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  price*  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


FREE 

CHICK 

BOOK, 


BABY 


CHICKS 


rT"'MEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  ranjje  breeders  lhaf  have 
A  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  catvtulfv  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  IXc  and  up.  100X  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Asaiw  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

We  hatch  from  carefully  selected  two-year-old  hens  mated  to  exceptionally  well-developed 
Cockerels  direct  from  the  Tancred  Farms,  near  the  Pacific  Coast.  Guaranteed  250  to  285-egg 

Strain.  Ask  for  price  list.  STANDARD  BREEDING  FARMS,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


A  Boy’s  Wool  Clip. — In  the  forenoon 
of  a  fine  April  day,  a  farm  boy  looked 
pridefully  at  some  newly-shorn  sheep 
grazing  Blue  grass  in  the  sunshine.  They 
were  descendants  of  an  orphan  ewe  lamb 
that  he  had  received  as  a  gift  from  his 
grandfather.  He  had  raised  it  on  milk 
and  kindness.  He  had  earned  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  his  little  flock.  Ten  Cotswold 
fleeces,  weighing  altogether  about  GO  lbs., 
tied  with  binder  sisal,  lay  on  a  dry  hay 
mow  floor.  Some  manure,  grease,  dirt 
and  burrs  adhered  to  the  fibers.  It  was 
good,  honest  wool,  but  in  a  poor  condi¬ 
tion  to  market.  One  doesn’t  see  much 
wool  in  that  condition  on  farms  today. 

A  Traveling  Wool-Buyer. — The  boy 
had  clipped  that  wool  from  ewes  and  a 
ram  that  made  their  living  in  stalk- 
fields  and  pastures.  In  the  Winter  he  fed 
them  Red  clover  and  Timothy  hay, 
mixed.  He  guessed  and  figured  that  he’d 
get  $7.20  or  12  cents  a  pound  for  his 
wool.  As  he  looks  back  now,  he  is  sure 
that  those  were  not  “the  good  old  days” 
that  some  people  like  to  contrast  with 
those  of  the  20th  century.  Today  is  the 
best  of  days  for  every  man.  A  week 
later,  the  muddy  roads  having  dried  up 
in  places,  a  ragged,  bewhiskered  man  in 
an  old  buggy  drawn  by  an  older  plug 
horse,  drove  up  to  the  front  yard  gate  of 
the  boy’s  home.  He  was  a  wool-buyer. 
Without  much  talk  or  figuring,  he  bought 
the  wool  for  $5.29,  in  silver  and  coppers, 
and  made  a  profit  of  100  per  cent.  Wool 
marketing  has  been  improved,  from  every 
angle,  since  those  “good  old  days.” 

Old  Exploiters. — In  the  ancient  days 
of  a  pastoral  husbandry,  long  before  the 
era  of  field  agriculture,  people  who  tended 
flocks  in  the  hills  and  lived  close  to  the 
earth,  were  noted  for  their  valor  and 
physical  strength.  In  war  they  were  in¬ 
vincible,  but  they  attended  to  their  own 
business,  and  loved  peace.  They  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  wily  ways  and  flat¬ 
tering  appeals  of  sharpers,  experienced  in 
selling  or  bartering.  Consequently  these 
people  of  the  soil  were  deceived  and  ex¬ 
ploited.  North  American  Indians  had 
the  same  kind  of  experience  when  certain 
European  classes  came  into  contact  with 
them  in  the  New  World.  Farming  for 
generations  isolated  its  followers.  They 
did  not  have  many  contacts  with  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  markets.  Even  today  many 
farmers  are  a  little  shy  in  dealing  with 
business  affairs. 

Kinds  of  Exploiters. — Farmers  are 
better  safeguarded  now  than  in  the  past 
from  individuals  and  groups  intent  upc^i 
getting  their  money  under  false  pretenses. 
Some  exploiters  attack  the  poeketbook. 
Others,  by  their  teachings  and  talk,  rob 
many  men  of  their  faith  in  farming.  They 
are  sinister  enemies  of  farming,  because 
their  pessimistic  views  are  always  more 
widely  published  and  broadcast  than 
those  of  cheerful  men  whose  faith  in  the 
soil  is  unshakable.  Men  who  have  failed 
or  never  succeeded  as  farmers  or  have 
never  done  any  practical  farming  as 
farming  is  done  today,  are  virtually  out 
of  court  when  they  testify  for  or  against 
or  neutrally  concerning  the  oldest  and 
best  of  man’s  occupations.  Healthy  men 
of  vision  and  faith  in  farming  say  that 
the  present  is  as  favorable  a  time  as 
there  ever  has  been  for  young  men  to 
engage  in  farming.  The  opposite  view 
may  be  true  for  those  who  express  it,  but 
not  for  others. 

Active  Newcomers. — Sharp,  energetic 
men,  who  have  had  varied  business  ex¬ 
perience,  are  establishing  themselves  in , 
many  farming  communities.  Some  are » 
wealthy  Summer  residents,  who  don’t  . 
participate  in  the  local  affairs  of  their 
new  neighbors.  Others  engage  in  busi¬ 
nesses  in  their  adopted  new  homes.  Most 
of  these  newcomers  are  good  citizens  and 
desirable  neighbors.  A  few,  however, 
have  hidden  axes  to  grind,  and  are  not 
the  kind  of  people  whom  farmers  should 
trust.  A  certain  type  of  newcomer  is 
known  to  farmers  in  almost  every  lo¬ 
cality.  He  is  likely  to  be  a  booster,  with 
“progressive  ideas,”  eager  to  “build  up 
the  community.”  His  primary  object, 
like  his  character,  is  not  revealed  until 
lie  has  done  his  work.  It  usually  is  too 
date  then  for  victims  to  secure  redress, 
feven  if  they  were  resolutely  disposed  to 
prosecute  him.  Farmers  abhor  lawsuits. 
A  smooth  crook  who  has  often  been  in¬ 
volved  in  legal  battles,  and  defended  by 
lawyers  with  a  political  pull,  knows  how 
to  take  advantage  of  the  attitude  of  most 
people  toward  suits  at  law.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  threatening  to  sue  somebody  ac¬ 
cused  of  “lying”  about  him.  Waving  the 
sword  of  the  law  is  one  of  his  pet  tricks 
to  frighten  the  timid. 

After  the  Horse  is  Gone. — Locking 
the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen 
is  a  precaution  that  men  take  after  learn¬ 
ing  an  expensive  lesson.  While  experi¬ 
encing  the  first  shocks  of  surprise  at  the 
conduct  of  a  newcomer  gone  wrong  or 
found  out,  most  people  in  a  community 
will  condemn  and  threaten,  and  then  cool 
down  to  recover  their  normal  state  of 
mind.  Privately  they  charge  up  their 
losses  do  mistaken  judgments  or  a  lack  of 
backbone  and  nerve.  Busy  with  their 
own  affairs  at  home,  they  would  rather 
“give  in”  and  forget  than  spend  the  time 
and  go  to  the  expense  required  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  hire  a  lawyer  to  dig  up  evi¬ 
dence  and  proof  that  would  convict  in  a 
civil  case.  None  of  us  has  the  time  or 
inclination  to  engage  in  a  lawsuit.  Not 
enough  of  us,  however,  in  any  community 


possess  that  fighting  spirit,  self-respect¬ 
ing  fearlessness  and  simple  courage 
which  this  age  sorely  needs. 

A  Suspicious  Case. — Recently  a  man 
seeking  free  information  took  occasion  to 
give  me  some  of  his  own.  He  was  under 
40,  quick-witted,  talkative,  inquisitive  and 
good-natured.  He  was  proud  to  say  that 
he  was  born  and  reared  in  a  city, "spent 
Winters  in  Florida,  owned  a  city  business 
and  for  several  years  had  been  improving 
a  farm  acquired  “in  a  deal”  a  few  hours 
from  New  York  City.  He  evidently 
thought  well  of  himself  as  a  business 
man.  Having  made  his  way  in  the 
world,  “without  aid  or  inherited  capital.” 
it  pleased  him  to  tell  me  what  he  thought 
of  the  people  in  his  small-town  farming 
community.  His  view  was  that  “it  is 
easy  for  a  smart  man  [probably  like  him¬ 
self]  to  manage,  lead  or  ‘sell’'  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  don't,  say  ‘no’  at  once,  or  ask 
questions  or  talk  much  until  after  he  gets 
them  signed  up,  morally  committed  or  en¬ 
tangled  in  his  scheme.” 

Self-Protection  Protects.  —  Farm 
people  as  a  whole  are  more  astute  and 
particular  than  they  used  to  be  in  the 
general  run  of  their  business  experiences. 
For  many  years,  however,  their  primary 
business  has  been  the  exploiting  of  the 
soil,  while  that  of  other  classes  has  been 
and  still  is  the  exploiting  of  the  general 
public.  People  live  on  one  another,  to 
a  considerable  extent.  For  a  long  time 
in  our  history,  farmers  in  isolation  have 
carried  more  than  their  share  of  the 
imposed  burdens  of  other  groups.  It  is 
the  duty  of  organized  society  to  curb  the 
unfair  practices  and  privileges  of  the 
avaricious.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
has  never  made  much  of  a  success  at  per¬ 
forming  this  duty.  The  result  is  that  a 
group  that  does  not  or  cannot  protect  it¬ 
self,  eventually  loses  its  liberty  and  goods, 
and  fades  into  obscurity.  People  who 
help  themselves  receive  the  most  assist¬ 
ance.  Those  who  militantly  protect  f  hem- 
selves  are  best  protected. 

A  School  Board  Affair. — A  clever 
and  experienced  business  man  settled 
with  his  family  in  a  farming  community 
in  a  New  York  State  county,  where  he 
bought  a  home  and  some  land  in  a  small 
town.  The  business  in  which  he  engaged 
took  him  into  the  surrounding  country. 
He  thus  became  acquainted  with  many 
farmers.  In  a  few  years  he  decided  that 
his  new  home  town  needed  a  consolidated 
school.  His  children  would  be  of  school 
age  by  the  time  it  could  be  built.  May¬ 
be  the  improvement  would  enhance  his 
real  estate  values.  He  talked  up  the  pro¬ 
ject  to  farmers  and  townsfolk.  After  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  had  been  seen 
and  interested  to  insure  a  favorable  vote 
on  consolidating  several  rural  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  a  public  meeting  was  advertised 
and  held.  A  number  of  residents  of  the 
districts  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  merits  of  the  scheme  were  present, 
but  they  were  helplessly  silent  or  out¬ 
voted.  The  community's  newcomer  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
which  he  dominated.  In  order  to  certify 
the  project  to  farmers,  an  honest,  busy 
dairymen  was  later  elected  a  member  of 
the  board.  A  bond  issue  was  voted  by 
the  taxpayers.  Plans  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  were  drawn  by  the  State  Architect. 
Bids  for  the  building  job  were  received; 
the  lowest  bid  was  a  little  over  $100,000. 
It  was  decided  to  construct  the  building 
on  a  piece  basis.  In  the  end,  it  cost  much 
more  than  the  lowest  bid.  from  a  repu¬ 
table  contractor.  Some  defects  in  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship  were  discovered 
by  patrons  of  the  school  soon  after  it  was 
dedicated  and  in  use.  In, the  course  of  its 
construction,  the  pleasant  autocrat  of  the 
board  served  as  building  inspector.  Min¬ 
utes  of  the  board’s  meetings  were  care¬ 
lessly  handled.  An  audit  of  its  financial 
accounts,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
building,  was  in  order,  but  what  was  the 
use  to  suggest  it  if  the  controlling  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  hired  the  auditor?  He 
audited  it  himself.  The  farmer  member, 
seeing  some  things  and  suspecting  some 
others,  resigned.  A  community  awaken¬ 
ing  occurred.  Maybe  it  was  worth  what 
it  cost.  It  cost  aplenty. 

Be  on  Guard. — People  who  have  been 
painfully  deceived  several  times,  learn 
“how  to  tell”  and  what  to  tell  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  man.  Every  man  is  fooled 
sometimes.  An  old  Chicago  packer  used 
to  say  that,  although  he  had  often  been 
“skinned,”  he  had  never  lost  hide  from 
the  same  place  twice.  The  counsel  of  ex¬ 
perience  is,  “be  cautious  and  on  guard  all 
the  time.” 

A  Long  Island  Club. — A  rural  com¬ 
munity  club  that  makes  good  use  of  its 
opportunities  and  facilities  meets  periodi¬ 
cally  in  the  Half  Hollows  one-room 
sclioolhouse,  near  Huntington,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Mrs.  Noel  Sargent  is  its  president. 
Subjects  of  practical  interest  to  people 
in  the  community  are  informally  dis¬ 
cussed  at  evening  meetings  by  local 
speakers  and  others  engaged  in  related 
occupations.  On  March  7  the  seating 
accommodations  of  the  well-kept  build¬ 
ing  were  fully  utilized.  The  women  and 
men  present,  many  of  them  Grange 
members,  heard  a  talk,  and  asked  some 
questions.  Hot  coffee  with  doughnuts 
was  served.  The  score  of  hoys  and  girls 
in  the  Half  Hollows  school  are  fortunate 
in  having  an  experienced  teacher,  who  is 
interested  in  them  as  individualities. 
Good  work  bearing  on  their  welfare  is 
done  by  the  club.  i>.  c.  ay. 
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his  profits  depend  on  you 
your  profits  depend  on  him 


Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry 
Mash  /  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  a  Grow¬ 
ing  Feed  a  Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
^  P&  P  Chick  Scratch  a  P &  P  Chick 
Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall 
■4 To  /  Milk-Maid  24%  a  Bet-R-Milk 
aoej,  a  Herd-Helth  16%  >  Milkade 
Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds  :  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  a  Bison  Stock  Feed  a 
Gu-I  u-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  a  Pig¬ 
eon  Feed  a  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  > 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 


1  HE  progressive  feed  dealer  is  a  man  who  believes  in  the  partner¬ 
ship  principle  of  modern  business.  He  knows  that  he  must  consid¬ 
er  you  as  a  partner  and  act  as  a  partner  if  he  is  to  make  money. 

Good  feeds  are  as  essential  to  your  profits  as  hens  are  to  eggs. 
And  your  profits  are  essential  to  his  success.  So  your  feed  dealer 
must  supply  you  with  the  very  best  in  feeds — feed  that  he  knows  is 
good,  feed  that  will  yield  you  a  handsome  profit. 

He  must  do  so  because  his  business  is  at  stake.  The  business  that 
he  has  spent  time  and  thought  and  care  in  building ...  the  business 
that  has  become  a  part  of  him.  But  there  is  an  even  more  powerful 
reason  than  mere  necessity  behind  the  fine  service  he  renders  you. 
H  e  supplies  you  with  good  feed  because  he  wants  to. 

He  k  nows  you  personally  and  takes  a  personal  interest  in  your 
success — the  interest  of  a  friend.  His  advice,  his  wealth  of  practical 
experience  and  his  store  of  theoretical  knowledge — all  are  at  your 
service.  Hed  oes  everything  that  he  can,  either  by  word  or  action, 
to  further  your  success. 

All  his  special  knowledge  is  called  into  play  when  he  selects  his 
feeds.  Naturally,  he  chooses  feeds  that  have  been  thoroughly  tested, 
both  for  formula  and  purity,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  on  the  farm. 
His  experience  tells  him  that  feeds  of  this  type  will  earn  greater 
profits  for  you. 

Trust  in  your  feed  dealer — for  he  is  your  partner  and  one  who 
has  your  best  interests  at  heart. 

To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds  —  look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  Dealer! 

&>ParkPt>Po flarcf  (b 

Boston,  Mass.  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


>  trtt 

480 


Free  Range  Bred 

White  and  lironn  Leghorn* 
Anconas  and  lilL.  bexhorus 
White  and  Barren  lioeUs  • 
Uiiode  Island  Beds  ■  -  . 
Heavy  Mixed  Broiler*  -  - 
Bight  Mixed  Broilers 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Order  Direct  from  This 


25 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$6  25 

$12.00  % 

58.75 

$115 

8.25 

6  25 

12.00 

58. 7  5 

115 

3  75 

7  25 

14.00 

68.75 

135 

8.75 

7  25 

1  t  00 

68.7  5 

185 

3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

58.75 

115 

2.25 

4.25 

H.OO 

88.75 

75 

'Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

for  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

Chicks  C.  O.  D.  9c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $14.00  Leghorns,  $12.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  Light,  $9.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Box  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

•  too  .ooo  tooo 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $n.(KI  $02.50  $100 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns....  12.00  n7.«0  lio 

Bat  red  Hocks  and  K.  I.  Reds.... ..  J40(*  6750  **“ 

Light  Mixed .  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed. . .  .  *12.00 

For  Match  and  April.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New 
circular  free,  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  MeAlistervIHe,  I  n. 

ITT  CU»CW.  WYANDOTTES, 

U  hon  o  w  rocks  and 

SUPERIOR  BARRED  ROCKS 

Write  for  prices  and  dis¬ 
count  on  1000  lots.  100* 
—  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


CHICKS 

•IAS.  E.  UL8H 


n  5  nv  Tanered  Straiu  W.  Leghorns  $12.00  per  100 

KAKY  S.  O.  White  Leghorns .  ll.oOper  100 

L»rtL»  *  Barred  Rocks  .  '  LOO  per  100 

8.  C.  Beds .  14.00  per  100 

|  Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  ».00  per  100 

500  lots  p,c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  P,  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Penns 


CHICKS 


Cocolamus  Husky  Chicks 

25  .50  1^0 

$12,00 
12.00 
14.00 
14.00 
9.00 


Tanered  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $3.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50 

Parks  Strain  Barred  Hocks .  1.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  4  00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  9  , 

Special  prices  on  600  and  1000  lots.  All  heav  y  laying, 
free  range  flocks.  Free  price  list  and  circular. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


50 

$6.50 

6.50 

7.50 
7  50 
5  00 


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS.  REDS  and 
LEGHORNS 

Special  Price  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
\V  in.  ]>.  Scott  Box  68  Harrington,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  wo 

Barred  Rocks .  $4.00 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  T.50  14.00 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  B..>o  0.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.50  O»o0  1  ^ OO 

600  lots  'Ac  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks,  bate 
delivery  guar.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Penna 


CHICKS,  9c  E 


HEALTHY,  FREE 
RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  •  Leghorns  -  Mixed 

Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50,  Millerstowa.  Pa, 

CLASS  A  CHICKS 

At  8l£c  up.  Several  varieties.  No  money 
down."  Pay  10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D. 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2  R  Zeeland,  Mloh. 

w  a,  ,  g  v  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns . SI  2  per  100 

X/llFW  *  Rocks  and  H.  I.  Heds .  1  4  per  100 

VIEW  c  Heavy  Mixed .  1  2  per  100 

CHICKS  Light  Mixed .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
n,  J.  Ehrenxeilcr,  McAlisterville,  1  citna. 


MOST  POPULAR 
BREEDS 

Our  eleventh  year  in  business.  Send  for  our  prices  and 
special  offer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM _ Laurel,  Del. 

Purebred,  hiood  tested, 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c; 
Rocks,  Reds,  14c;  Wy- 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas.  1 5e;  Black  Giants, 
20c  100*  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  free. 

SEIDKLTON  FARMS,  Washiugtonville,  Ta. 

t\  1!*.,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $11  00  per  100 

Ouallty  CniCKS  8.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  13.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100.  Heavy,  $11.00  per  100.  Special 
prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  tree.  EOSAR  C.  LEISTER.  H.  D  .  MaAlistervilic.  P»- 


BABY  CHICKS 


CHICKS 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $19.00. 
■  >  ■  W  ,-w  100.  Barred  Rooks  and  Reds, 

$12.00-100.  White  Rocks,  $U.OO-luO.  Mixed,  $10.06-100- 
Special  price  on  larger  orders.  Circular  free.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  JACOB  NEIM0N0,  B»«  ?.  McAlistemlle.  Pi. 


CHICKS 


100%  Live  Arrival 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Lei, 

Everlay  Brown  Leg .  12 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks..  14 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds .  14 

Black  Minorcas  .  14 

Mixed  Chicks  .  9 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produo- 
tion.  THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS  IS  THE  HEN 
THAT  PAYS.  Write  for  literature. 

■31  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

CHIX-  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


too 

500 

1000 

$12 

$57.50 

$110 

12 

57.50 

110 

14 

67.50 

130 

14 

67.50 

130 

14 

67.50 

130 

9 

42.50 

80 

Quality  Chicks 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

March  and  April  Chicks  as  Low  as  9c 

S.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  STRAIN  REDS 
S.  C.  ROCKS  S.  C.  w.  L.  TANCRED  and 

HEAVY  MIXED— LIGHT  MIXED  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
100*  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EKRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phono  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PENNA.  STATE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-Wyckoff  Strains.  The 
Best.  Catalog  describing  our  SOO-egg  stock.  Re¬ 
cords,  Pedigrecing,  R.  O.  P.  Entries.  RIDGEW  AY 
POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A-  Campbell,  Jamestown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— White.  Ruff  .CHICKS 

Columbia  and  Harrcd 

Also  White  Wvandotte  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  C. hicks. 
Order  at  once.  MURRAY'S  POULTRY  FARM  and 
HATCHERY.  R-  2,  Newark,  Del.  _ 

Sturdy  a»  the  Oak — Arti»tocrat 
Barred  Rock*.  Tanered  W.  Leg¬ 
horn,.  Jonei'  Columbian  Rocks 

From  personally  supervised  flocks,  that  are  -winners  and 
layers.  First  hatch  Feb.  4th.  Catalog  and  prices. 

J.  H.  SNOOK  MIDDLEBURG,  PA. 

_ww_  — iwr-*-'!  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  Barred  Rocks.  14e;  R.  I. 
Y/II1V' Reds.  14c;  Heavy  Mixed.  lOe.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
paid.  It.  W.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  l'cnna. 

Barred  Rocks .  13c. 

Heavy  Mixed .  11c. 

Write  for  prices  on  600 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival.  1.  4.  BAUMtUHDHEU,  IDavcr  Springs,  Penna. 


Baby 


1 1 1 C  V  C  PULLETS  from  Barron’s  White  Leghorns. 

Imported  anually  from  Barron  England. 
Biv  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free. 

Bishop's  Poultry  Farm,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

n  l‘s  ALI.Ls  White  Leghorns,  10c:  Barred  Rocks, 

Quality  LniCKS  Reds,  WliUe  Wyandottes, Black  Min¬ 
orcas  12c;  Buff  Rocks,  Hamburgs,  14c;  Heavy  Mixed,  11c; 
Light  Mixed,  9c  PLUM  CHEEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunkury.  Penna. 

/"ii  •  i  Tanered  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  *1  I  for  100; 
Chicks  sso  for  500.  Barred  Rocks.  $  1  2  for  100; 
*55  for  500.  100*  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

n  L.,  fkinlro  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  1  1c  ea. 
BaDV  LnlCKS  Larger  remounts  less.  Parcel  post 
paid.  Free  circular  FRANK  BI.EM,  Non  Waahlngton,  Ohio. 


u  1/9  1/  C  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 

C  /  Hlls  IV  O  Rocks.  ISc:  Mixed.  10c.  100*  ar. 
rival  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAK.  McAlisterville,  P«- 


fii  •  |  for  March  and  April  Delivery 

LfUCKS  100,4  Rve  arrival  guaranteed. 


100 


600 


1000 


$3.50 

$600 

$12.00 

$57.00 

6110 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67  50 

130 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

75  00 

300 

500 

900 

42  50 

"80 

350 

6.50 

12.00 

57. 50 

no 

White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rox .  4  00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4.50 

Light  Mixed .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166.  Richfield,  Penna 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Tanered  Strain  S.  O.  W.  L... 

S.  C.  Barred  and  W.  Rocks.. 

8.  C.  Black  Minorcas . . 

Mixed  or  Broiler . 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1, 

guaranteed.  P.  Paid.  From  all  free  range  stock. 
EI1GKWOOD  POULTKY  FARM  «fc  IIATG1IEKY 


25 

60 

100 

$8.85 

$6.00 

$11.00 

8.50 

6.50 

13.00 

8.75 

7.00 

18.00 

8.75 

7.35 

14.00 

3.75  * 

5.00 

0.00 

,000  lots. 

100*  live 

arrival 

Arthur  L.  Komig 


Me AH-terville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


1000 

$180 

110 


100  500 

BARRED  ROCKS .  $14.00  $67.50 

8.  C.  w.  LEGHORNS .  13.00  57.50 

LIGHT  JI1XED .  10.00  50.00 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  11.00  62.50  - 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  the  very  best 
egg  record  producing  flocks  and  guaranteed  100*  live 
arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEIM! 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Wh.  Wyandottes _ ,. _ 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4. 00 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3  50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50 

Light  Mixed  .  2. 75  v.w  m 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100*  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$77.50 

$150 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

3-50 

650 

1200 

57.50 

no 

275 

5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80 

DR.  ROMIG’Sq^S  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $14.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  16.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  per  100 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.75 

$5.50 

$10.00 

8*9.00 

8.50 

7.00 

18.00 

64.00 

8.25 

6.50 

12.00 

59.00 

2.75 

4.50 

8.00 

89.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100*  delivery.  Post 
age  paid.  Hogan  tested  flocks.  19  years  in  business. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

Bucher  Super-Quality  Chicks 

from  inspected  free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds; 
White  Wyandottes;  White,  Barred  Rocks;  Giants;  Black 
Minorcas;  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Book¬ 
let  Free.  Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds. 

Bucher  Bros.  Hatchery,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  L||Y 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  WlllA 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

112.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA 


1000 


7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4  50 

8.00 

87.50 

75 

6  00 

11.00 

62.50 

100 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 

Lots—  50  100  500 

S.  C.  'White  Leghorns .  $6  50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  7.50 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  6  6° 

100*  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  No.  3.  Millerstown.  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ts  so  too 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $8.25_  $6.00  $11.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  3  55  ”-00  18.00 

S.  C.  W.  L  Tailored  Strain .  8.50  6  50  12.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  ®.73  6.00  ®-h0 

Special  price  on  600  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 

P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  ranao  atock. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DUGKUNGS 


Egg  Fertility 

How  long  before  setting  the  eggs 
should  the  black  and  red  hens  be  sepa¬ 
rated  in  order  to  have  pure  red  and  black 
chicks?  c.  P.  h. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  eggs 
to  become  fertile  after  the  flock  is  mated 
is  a  very  variable  one,  depending  upon 
such  circumstances  as  season  of  the  year, 
size  of  the  flock  and  vigor  of  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members,  also  upon  the  breed  of 
the  fowls.  While  some  eggs  might  be 
fertile  within  two  days  of  mating,  others 
might  not  be  in  a  week.  It  may  generally 
be  considered  safe  to  save  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  after  a  week  from  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  male  to  the  flock  in 
the  case  of  the  lighter  breeds,  a  few  days 
longer  if  the  fowls  are  of  the  heavier 
types.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  particular  male  upon  the  chicks 
hatched  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  at  least  three 
weeks  should  elapse  from  the  time  of  his 
removal  before  another  is  introduced. 

M.  B.  D. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— Purebred 

Eggs  for  sale  from  60  females  mated  to  $50  toms.  Heav¬ 
iest  pullet,  8  months,  80  lbs.;  9  month  toms,  30  to  36  lbs. 
Fed  Cod  Liver  Oil,  semi-solid  and  green  food.  MUL- 
FORDde  FOREST,  Duanesburg,  Schenectady  Co.,N.Y. 


M 


KE, 


Turkeys  -  ducks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Best  breeds.  Breeders  at  special  Fall  prices.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Horning's  Prize  Winning  Bourbon  Reds 

Book  your  hatching  eggs.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

n,..,.  Tnrlr  av  Eggs  and  Day  Old  Poults  of  quality. 

DTOnZe  lUTKcy  Myrtle  DeGenos,,  R  l, Coe, m»n.  Hollow.  N  Y. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS 

FOIL  Healthier,  Hardier  Turkeys— raise  from  wild. 
One  Cross  Bronze,  $15.  FABKEK,  Orange,  4  a. 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
tmllp,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

■a  |  ••  44  Fawn  and  White  Indian  Run- 

EilirkllftPC  /  I  r  ners,  also  Mammoth  Pekins. 
WlHtnilllSOj  5lV  write  for  Catalog.  EGGS. 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM,  Trenton,  N.  J„  R.  F.  D.  No.  4 

AMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— »2S  per  hundred. 
Small  lots,  28c.  IIAItHY  I.FSTKK,  lUnsonmlle,  N.  T. 


March  28,  1929 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  Delivery 

100  500  1000 

White  S  Brown  Leghorns .  $13  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  15  72  50  140 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Minorcas  IB  77.50  150 

Assorted— Light  10c ;  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each;  $30  per  100.  All  chicks  for  May  delivery  lc  less. 
Also  special  mating  blood  tested  chicjis  and  two  ana  six 
weeks  old  chicks.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  circular.  10*  books  order, 
balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D.  TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY,  Liberty.  N.  Y. 


The  pleasures  and  profits  of  beekeeping  are  the 
topics  of  our  excellent  and  handsome  illustrated  mag¬ 
azine.  Write  for  a  free  sample  copy.  Ask  us  what  we 
do  to  assure  success  for  beginners. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 
74  LIBERTY  STREET  _  MEOINA,  OHIO 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OOflfi  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JUUU  English  Strain,  with- trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  forhatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


English  Laying  Contests 

A  volume  of  great  interest  to  poultry- 
men  came  into  my  hands  the  other  day. 
This  is  the  Register  of  Records  of  the 
National  Poultry  Council.  This  Council 
is  a  sort  of  directorate  from  the  poultry 
association  of  England  and  attends  to 
their  interests  in  lawmaking  and  in  the 
encouragement  of  research  about  poultry. 
The  funds  this  Council  supplied  have 
helped  to  get  leading  American  poultry- 
men  for  occasional  teaching  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  agricultural  colleges.  Several  years 
ago  this  Council  got  together  the  heads 
of  the  chief  laying  trials  in  England  and 
arranged  that  these  seven  contests  should 
make  their  standards  the  same  in  grading 
of  the  eggs,  size  of  pens,  and  so  on.  Now 
appears  the  first  volume  of  the  records 
of  all  these  trials,  showing  the  number  of 
eggs  laid  by  each  hen  or  duck  that  reached 
the  standard  during  trials  which  ended 
in  September,  1927. 

Some  of  the  men  on  this  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil  are  well  known  to  us  for  the  high 
quality  of  the  stock  they  export,  names 
such  as  Mr.  Hamnett  of  the  Anconas, 
Mr.  Snowden  of  the  Black  Leghorns  and 
Wyandottes,  Mr.  Tom  Barron  of  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Buff  Rocks 
and  Khaki  ducks. 

The  standard  set  for  the  Mediterranean 
and  general  purpose  breeds  in  this  regis¬ 
ter  of  merit  is  200  two-ounce  eggs,  and 
for  the  heavier  breeds  180  two-ounce  eggs. 
Ducks  have  to  produce  200  eggs  weighing 
two  and  a  quarter  ounces.  Ducks  have 
not  been  tried  in  contests  here,  I  think, 
and  some  of  the  other  breeds  found  m 
England  are  little  known  here.  The  Regis¬ 
ter  does  not  tell  the  numbers  of  each 
breed  entered  in  all  the  trials,  but  in  the 
Register  itself  there  are  about  550  Leg¬ 
horns,  350  White  Wyandottes,  200  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  over  100  Khaki-Cnmpbell 
ducks,  and  a  good  number  of  Light  Sus¬ 
sex,  Black  Leghorns,  Butt  Rocks,  Aneo- 
nas  and  Australorps.  Barnevelders,  White 
Bresse  and  Black  Bresse,  Blue  and  Luff 
and  Exchequer  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Buff 
and  White  Orpingtons,  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes  and  Runner  ducks  also  appear. 

The  contests  run  for  45  weeks,  whereas 
ours  run  mostly  for  51.  At  the  English 
contests  the  eggs  are  carefully  weighed 
and  graded.  The  Register  shows  also  how 
many  times  a  hen  was  broody,  the  grades 
and  total  weight  of  her  eggs,  and  whether 
she  was  in  lay  at  the  end  of  the  contest. 

From  the  one  single  volume  of  the 
Register  it  is  hard  to  draw  conclusions  as 
to  the  laying  capacity  of  the  different 
breeds.  Still  some  points  do  seem  to  stand 
out.  The  poultry  specialists,  men  with 
three  or  more  breeds,  do  better  with  them 
all  than  the  small  breeder  with  only  one. 
And  the  English  are  doing  big  things 
with  breeds  that  really  belong  to  us,  such 
as  the  Wyandottes  and  Reds.  It  looks  as 
if  they  beat  us  in  Wyandottes.  The  Regis¬ 
ter  contains  an  impressive  record  in  this 
respect,  especially  when  the  weight  of 
eggs  is  considered.  Few  of  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte  hens  laid  under  440  ounces  total  of 
eggs.  You  can  see  that  with  a  200  mini¬ 
mum  it  means  nice  fat  eggs.  And  with  a 
fine  big  fat  hen  to  eat  besides,  they  surely 
look  good  for  profit.  I  thought  the  Orping¬ 
tons  were  a  favorite  English  breed,  but 
there  are  only  eight  of  all  colors  in  the 
Register.  A  respectable  number  of  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds  and  Wyandottes  produced 
over  250  eggs.  One  Leghorn  reached  280, 
a  Red  275.  and  a  Wyandotte  278. 

To  me  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Register  is  the  record  of  the  ducks,  a 
noisy  animal  that  we  must  have  neglected 
in  this  country.  Maybe  we  can  stand  the 
noise  if  every  quack  means  an  egg,  as  it 
seems  is  so  in  England.  In  the  Register 
there  are  more  ducks  laying  oyer  250  eggs 
than  under,  and  the  total  weight  of  their 
eggs  is  astonishing.  Many  of  the  Khaki- 
Campbells  laid  over  800  ounces,  or  50 
pounds,  where  the  275-egg  Rhode  Island 
Red  hen  I  mentioned  before  laid  585 
ounces.  Three-hundred-eggers  are  common 
among  the  Khaki-Campbells  at  the  trials, 
and  one  startling  layer  produced  the  tre¬ 
mendous  total  of  331  eggs  in  the  336  days 
of  the  trial,  and  the  weight  of  her  eggs 
was  902  ounces.  The  owner  of  that  duck 
must  have  to  step  carefully  around  his 
poultry  yard  to  keep  from  treading  ou 
the  eggs.  D.  H.  FULLERTON. 


CLOVERDALE LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

R.  0.  P.  Pullet  Average  233.63-24.66  oz.  Eggs.  Official. 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  Years  of  ideal  egg  breeding,  all  males  used  from 
240-egg  hens  with  two  or  four  generations  of  26  to  88  oz. 
eggs  in  pedigree.  Write  today  for  our  illustra.  catalog 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 

Hoffs  “Vitality”  m  Chicks  of  Quality 

State  Supervised  and  Klood-Tcsted 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  R.  I  Beds. 
The  best  that  41  years  experience  can  produce.  Catalog 
free.  My  prices  on  QUALITY,  EGG  BRED.  BLOOD-TEST¬ 
ED  Chicks  will  surprise  you.  D.  L.  Cert,  accepted  at 
full  face  value. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  IIS,  Neshanlc  Sta.,  N.  J. 

Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur- 
in  Past  10  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year. 

This  great  record  proves  conclusively  that  these  birds 
are  consistant  high  producers.  Large  Leghorns,  Largo 
Chalk-White  Eggs,  Marvelous  Chicks,  Males,  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Brooder  Stoves  at  less  than  Sears  &  Roebuck. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W.  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

New  England  Bred  Leghorns 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
eastern  states  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year  Rook 
—free— to  poultry  keepers  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Gives  housing,  trapnesting,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans;  our  35  years'  experience  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  reasons  why  we  can  sell  Chicks  guaranteed 
to  be  more  profitable  than  any  other  you  can  buy. 

LORD  FARMS,  671  FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


4incccy,f 

TANCRED  STRAIN  (DIRECT) 
CERTIFIED  AND  SUPERVISED 

LARGE  SIZE.  HIGH  PRODUCTION. 

BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS.  FREE  circular. 
H.C.  Ashbery  a  Son  box-r  Sodus.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS ! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
Wyckoff  Leghorns 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly 
BARGAIN  PRICE  $18.0(1  PER  HUNDRED 

Ten  per  cent  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Refund  if 
ordering  dates  are  filled.  Special— 200  chicks  weekly 
from  pedigreed  matings.  Price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profit*. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  omAc&!*1MV.  ttrv.s,‘ 

100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

Breeding  cockerels  decendants  of  Storrs  contest  win¬ 
ners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Our  Winning  Leghorn  Pen  at  Bergen 
Contest  Also  Laid  the  Largest  Eggs 

Our  chicks  from  cockerels  with  two  generations 
300-egg  blood,  all  our  breeders  N.  J.  Certified, 
blood  tested.  R.  O.  P.  chicks  from  famous  contest 
hens  for  sale.  Free  catalog  and  service  letters. 

WHITE  HEN  BREEDING  FARM 
J.  P.  Vreeland  Box  R  l.lttle  Full*.  N.  J- 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Exclusively 

MORGAN-TANCRED  STRAIN 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 

Refnre  \.  \  Get  our  circular  of  a  Tanered 
Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
BUYING  Na\  horns.  Every  chick  hatched 

LEGHORN  nw 

CHICKS 


guarantee  satisfaction. 

Adrian  DeNeef,  Sodus,  N 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  eggs  from  900  selected  breeders;  free 
range;  75  acres.  Our  Pullets  averaged  68<6  in  Feb 

55  and  57  a  100.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau. N  Y. 


HANSON  STRAIN  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  large  N.  J.  Certified  Trapnested  Breeders.  Circular. 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm  Montvale,  N.  J. 


DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
200  egg  dams.  Also  price  list  ou  Barred  Rocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEAF0RD,  0EL. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED  Bonded  *11* W?D.  Free 

Trapped  11  years;  R.  O.  P.  records  to  325  eggs. 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM  Box  R  MARLBORO.  MASS 

8. 0.  W.  LEGHORN S  B.  W.  D.  tested 
Lllluns  BARRON  STRAIN  and  trapnested 
Produced  by  a  breeder  are  the  better  Chicks  to  buy.  Our 
circular  on  request.  CLARABEN  COURT  FARM,  Roslyn,  L.  I.v  H-  T. 

CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
free.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Friendship,  New  York 

GRANITE  SPRINGS  FARMS,  Granite  Sprlnas,  N.  Y. 

Will  sell  a  limited  number  of  Cockerels,  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chicks  of  their  good  laying  strain — both 
White  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns.  _ 

TARBELL  FARMS  !kQCHCRWN  BABY  CHICKS 

from  proven  layers  mated  to  cockerels  from  trapnested 
hens  240  eggs  up.  TARRELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Jf- 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pltlatown,  N.  J- 

Spanish,  Red  Caps;  other  breeds;  Muscovy-, 
Buff  Ducks;  Round  Brooder  Houses;  oup^ 
plies.  Circular.  BREEDERS'  SUPPLY.  Box  H.  CatleiKill,  Re*  Y«™ 

FRANCAI8— ROCKS,  LEGHORNS,  AUSTRALORPS- 
Winners  at  Storrs,  Farmingdale  and  Illinois  Contests. 
Breeding  Pens,  Cockerels,  Chicks,  Hatching  Egg  • 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I •>  N  • 

PETERSIME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred.Roeks.  Red*. 
Wh.  Leghorns.  Catalog,  Sarkor  Hatcher,,  tijmsontur,. 
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Lame  Poultry 

1  have  about  25  Jersey  Giant  hens, 
some  one  and  some  two  years  old.  This 
Spring  several  of  these  liens  have  lost  the 
iise  of  their  legs  and  just  sit  around  and 
cannot  walk.  Their  heads  are  red  and 
rhey  eat  well  and  seem  to  be  all  right  in 
every  way,  only  cannot  walk.  Hens  are 
kept  in  a  well-lighted  and  well-aired  house 
and  are  allowed  to  run  on  nice  days  on  a 
piece  of  ground  sown  with  wheat  last 
Fall,  but  are  kept  in  in  bad  weather. 

New  Jersey.  E.  E.  c. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  cause  is 
in  many  cases  of  apparent  paralysis  of 
the  legs.  This  is  often  only  apparent,  the 
disinclination  of  the  bird  to  walk  being 
due  to  weakness  from  some  disease,  not 
to  actual  inability.  In  other  cases,  there 
may  be  some  injury  to  the  foot  or  leg,  or 
disease  of  the  joints,  such  as  may  be 
caused  by  tuberculosis  of  a  joint.  Again, 
there  may  be  a  cause  in  what  is  called 
range  paralysis,  a  disorder  of  unknown 
origin  that  produces  paralysis  of  legs  or 
wings,  or  both,  without  other  symptoms 
of  disease,  save  that  it  is  usually  followed 
within  a  few  days  by  death.  There  is  no 
known  cure  for  it. 

Long  deprivation  of  direct  sunlight  may 
produce  a  weakness  known  as  leg  weak¬ 
ness.  This  appears  early  in  little  chicks 
confined  indoors  behind  glass  windows. 
It  is  to  be  prevented  when  such  confine¬ 
ment  is  necessary  by  feeding  cod-liver  oil 
to  the  flock  in  the  amount  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  mash,  or  one  pint  to  each  100 
pounds  of  grain.  An  autopsy  might  dis¬ 
close  some  internal  disorder  responsible 
for  the  weakness,  though,  in  the  case  of 
range  paralysis,  no  characteristic  change 
i hat  can  be  considered  a  cause  of  the 
disease  has  been  found.  M.  B.  D. 


Trouble  With  Poultry 

I  have  a  beautiful  flock  of  Barred 
Rocks.  Out  of  100  I  have  lost  about  15 
liens.  They  have  some  kind  of  diarrhoea. 
The  droppings  are  gray,  with  white 
streaks.  Their  heads  are  red  and  they 
look  perfectly  healthy,  except  the  fluff  is 
soiled.  After  a  timi  that  gets  worse  and 
then  they  just  stand  around  and  will  not 
cat.  When  they  get  that  way  they  usually 
die.  H.  b.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  fact  of 
diarrhoea  alone  what  the  cause  of  these 
deaths  is.  It  is  not  probable  that  you 
are  getting  eggs  from  sick  birds  and  those 
from  the  healthy  members  of  the  flock 
should  be  all  right  to  set.  Any  apparently 
sick  birds  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  and  soiled  litter  and  droppings 
cleaned  up.  It  will  be  far  better  to  select 
a  breeding  pen  of  robust,  vigorous  hens 
from  the  flock  than  to  hatch  any  eggs 
laid,  for  you  may  get  some  from  birds 
that,  while  not  sick  enough  to  stop  pro¬ 
duction  entirely,  are  below  par  in  vitality 
and  incapable  of  transmitting  good  vigor 
to  their  offspring.  If  only  a  few  of  the 
hens  display  evidence  of  sickness,  you 
could  probably  select  what  you  need  for 
breeders  from  those  of  unquestioned 
health  and  vigor  and  the  results  of  hatch¬ 
ing  from  any  others  will  be  likely  to  be 
very  disappointing.  M.  B.  D. 


Damage  From  Deer 

On  numerous  occasions  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  have  written  their  experiences 
in  having  deer  roving  over  their  prem¬ 
ises  to  the  damage  of  growing  and  other 
crops.  A  wealthy  citizen  who  has  a  home 
on  University  Avenue,  Chicago,  but  who 
owns  a  Summer  place  on  Rock  Island,  in 
Lake  Michigan,  has  appealed  to  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Conservation  Commission  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  commission 
appointed  the  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  State  game  parks  to  look  into  the 
•natter  and  make  a  report.  This  has  been 
nmde,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  herd  of 

•  deer  running  over  the  highly  land¬ 
scaped  place  of  the  Chicago  man,  that 
fney  eat  or  damage  about  everything  they 
ar?  able  to  reach,  which  is  much. 

‘he  State  agent  has  recommended  that 
the  State  deport  all  but  eight  or  ten  of  the 
deer ;  that  if  there  is  no  other  place  to 
winch  they  may  be  sent,  to  kill  them, 
the  animals  may  be  saved  by  sending 

•  k  n  Tu  ^ocalities  where  the  deer  race  has 
about  been  run,  and  the  people  are  appeal- 
ln v v-  ^on.gei;  closed  seasons. 

.  ''.‘seonsin  is  a  great  State  for  conserv- 
lts  5an?e:  but  a^so  *or  guarding  the 
rights  of  citizens  who  have  spent  large 
sums  on  palatial  homes,  built  often  in 
>e  locality  of  State  parks.  Some  of  the 
slands  within  State  jurisdiction  have 
een  bought  by  companies  of  city  people 
'  are  n°w  engaged  in  building  airports 
?  K°*c  courses,  and  the  deer  became  a 

m"aa.nC?-  J.  L.  GRAFF. 

•Illinois. 


MARCH  —  and  still  another  chick  has  pipped  the  shell.  One 
in  thousands — just  an  ordinary,  cheeping  chick,  but  we  are 
going  to  single  it  out.  We  are  going  to  let  it  speak  for  itself. 


Adventures  of 

M  iss  Average  Chick 


THOUGH  I  am  a  very 
young  chick,  I  under¬ 
stood  mother  yester¬ 
day  when  she  gathered  all 
of  us  chicks  around  her 
and  gave  us  a  good  talking 
to.  She  said  the  way  baby 
chicks  die  off  is  something  fearful.  About  half. 
Poor  feed,  she  claims,  is  a  lot  to  blame.  I  guess 
that’s  why  mother  is  so  awfully  particular  about 
what  we  eat. 

“You’re  all  alive  and  healthy  because  you’re 
getting  good  feed,”  she  said.  Mother  calls  this 
feed  Purina  and  says  there’s  everything  in  it 
that  little  chicks  need  for  bone, flesh  and  feathers. 
Mrs.  Jones,  our  owner,  brings  it  to  us  in 
checkerboard  bags. 

“Eat  all  the  Purina  you  can 
this  spring  and  summer  so 


peepers  that  are  going  to  be  pullets  to  be  in  the 
nests  next  September  laying  high  priced  eggs. 
Eat  lots  of  Purina  and  uphold  the  pride  of 
the  family.” 

Pm  willing!  Ever  since  Purina  was  put  before 
me,  I  just  eat  and  eat  and  eat.  Yes,  indeed, 
mother  knows  what’s  good  for  chicks  and  it*s 
mighty  good  of  Mrs.  Jones  to  see  that  we  get  Pur¬ 
ina.  I  can  feel  myself  growing  strong  and  healthy. 
I  know  it  won’t  be  many  months  before  Pm  lay¬ 
ing.  I’ll  pay  for  my  board  and  make  money  for 
my  owner  long  before  winter  comes. 


(Those  who  want  an  all-mash  starting  and 
growing  feed  will  find  the  new  Purina 
Chick  Grow  Chow  just  the  thing  for  chicks, 


md  A 
ina  I 
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PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard  sign  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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you’ll  grow  big  and  strong, 
mother  told  us.  “I  want 
every  one  of  you  little 


POULTRY 


PURINA 
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CHOWS 


LOOK 

You  Can  Bay  Pure  -Bred 
Famous  strain  Baby  Chicks— 
Any  Breed  at  these  prices. 


„  Delivery  Guaranteed 

White  or  Rocks,  Slack  Minorca.,  60  I0< 

White  Wyandottos  .  rf7  sn  tL 

Anconas  6.60  1 

K*  Y>  ^  w/  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rock*. 

nun  Minorcas  .  s  nn  i 

wMt*  Uffbt  Brahmao  1  ’  *.  11.B0  2 

white  Minorca*  .  Von  t 

lieavvMiT^rl.  %\2  r.cr  inn-  Mixed*  «9* per  100; 

1  O0O  Duckling,  f26  por 

Write  now  for  heaatt 
color  catalor  ehowln 
breed*  In  natural  c< 
FREE  to  you  If  you  h 
Address 


■GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  H,  Bucyrus,  OhioB 


STURDY 

CHICKS 


Linesville  GOLD 
MEDAL  CHICKS 

still  on  top.  After 
winning  STATE 
GOLD  MEDAL 
they  are  win 
ning  cash  for 
others.  You 
can  WIN 
with  Our 


Write 
today 
for  FREE 
BOOKLET 
and  prices 
also  FREE 
BOOK  on 
BROODING. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

26  60  100  600  1000 
S  C.W.L.Wyckoff  Strain  $3.50  $6.50  512  00  $57.50  $110 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  ■  3.50  6  50  12  00  57.50  110 

S  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  •  •  4.00  7.50  14  00  67.50  130 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  -  -  4  00  7  50  14.00  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  3.00  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIKLtr.PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12.00  PER  lOO  AND  CP 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  State  inspection.  1 00 * 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX  60  WALDEN,  N.  V. 
Mf.mbrr  International  Baby  Chicle  Attociaiion 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

too 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain....  $12.00 


S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks— Wm.  Nace’s  Select......  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 


less  in  500  lots,  to  less  in  1,000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2c. 
50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  100*  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

8.  C.  Reds,.  _ $4  00  $7  50  $14.00 

Barred  Rocks...  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  3  50  6  50  12  00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.75  5  00  9  00 

500  lots  yt c  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

(100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  •  •  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  State  Supervised  Breeders.  B.  W.  D.  Tested 

250  egg  blood  in  our  matings.  This  stock  will  give  you  a 
high  producing  flock  of  pullets  next  fall  when  eggs  are 
high.  Also  Quality  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks,  Started  Chicks,  10-12- 
week-old  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  Our  prices  are  low  for 
the  quality  we  offer.  Write  for  free  interesting  catalog 
which  gives  all  facts. 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  CHICKS 


XVaJH  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
llir  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  any  week  after 
Feb.  11th.  at  SI  «  per  100,  *77  per  600, 
•  150  per  1000.  100*  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

10*  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clauaer  Box  R  Klolnloltoravlllo,  Pa. 


482 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Maxell  23,  1929 


Clicks 


World’s  Finest 
Blood  Lines 


PRODUCTION— BEAUTY 

Do  not  buy  ordinary  chicks  when  you  can  get  our 
famous  blood  lines  with  years  of  breeding  for  qual¬ 
ity  and  production  behind  them.  We  can  furnish 
you  chicks  from  the  famous  Barron  and  Tancred 
strains  of  Leghorns,  414  to  6-pound  hens,  Ilolter- 
man  and  Thompson  Barred  Rocks.  Our  Reds, 
Wvandottes  and  Orpingtons  are  from  equally  good 
breeders.  They  will  improve  your  flock  Mr.  Breed¬ 
er.  Our  stock  matures  fast.  They  have  long  back, 
wide  and  deep  bodies,  which  gives  you  added 
weight  quickly.  Dependable  layers  of  large  eggs 
and  many  of  them.  We  do  not  set  small  eggs. 
Most  of  our  eggs  are  26  to  30  ounces  to  the  dozen, 
which  gives  you  a  premium  on  the  market.  Get 
our  catalogue  and  see  the  difference,  10c  up,  all 
tested  and  culled  for  years.  Get  your  copy  right 
now  and  save  money.  _ _ _ 


The  Sturdy  Baby  Chick  Co. 


Box  423-G  Springfield,  Ohio 


•mVJ’Ww/W.nJ’m 


i 


Attention  Chick  Buyers! 

YOUR  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  your  family  depend  on  the  kind  of  chicks  that  yon 
brood  this  spring. 

Whether  you  are  an  old-timer  or  just  starting  you  must  know  that  the  public  is  turning 
from  the  hatchery  that  gathers  eggs  from  outside  sources;  and  the  people  are  coming  to 
the  real  breeder  who  sells  only  his  own  stock 

Indian  Head  Stock  has  been  bred  and  selected  and  trap-nested  for  twelve  years  and 
Indian  Head  Poultry  Farm  does  not  at  any  time  buy  up  outside  hatching  eggs.  Our  eggs 
are  selected  for  size  and  tinted  eggs  are  never  used;  they  are  incubated  under  systems  of 
positive  control  and  are  watched  over  by  day  and  by  night  by  skilled  and  loyal  workers. 

We  NEVER  breed  from  pullets  but  only  from  big  healthy  hens  that  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  and  that  are  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels  from  better  than  200-egg  hens.  With 
this  stock  and  our  printed  complete  system  for  care  of  the  chicks  your  success  is  assured 
if  you  faithfully  follow  our  methods. 

In  addition  to  the  quality  of  our  stock  you  get  honest,  dependable,  square  treatment  that 
will  make  you  want  our  chicks  year  after  year.  Further  information  and  prices  together 
with  our  big  new  catalog  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  your  letter  stating  what  you 
want  and  when.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns  Only. 


INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  220  N.  Main  St.,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 

4|  O  T  H  C  A  D  breeding  White  Leghorn*  for  size,  vigor  and 
JL  0  _____  1  C./A Im  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 

LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Price *  on  Pullet*  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  » 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  r 
.  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^, 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  44 
for  free  poultry  book  and  Prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N.  Y.>~, 


SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


60  100 


300 


rea, 

600 


oi^END  NO  JVIONBY^WB  v^HIP  C.O.D. 

'  Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pore  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected,  loo*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  26 

S.C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.60 

Barred.  Buff  &  White  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds . 4.00 

White.  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 4.26 

Assorted.  AH  Heavy  Breeds . . .  8.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . .  6.00  _ 

THE  AHA  HATCHEKY  Route  15,  AHA,  OHIO.  Reference.  First  National  Bank. 


$3.60 

$  6.76 

$13 

$38.00 

$62 

.  4.00 

7.76 

16 

43.00 

72 

4  25 

8.26 

16 

46.26 

76 

.  8.26 

6.00 

11 

82.00 

68 

6.00 

11.60 

22 

VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


Big  Poultry  Manual 

ville  Chicks.  Our  beautiful  illustrated 
sent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chicks. 


furnished  to  all  buyers  of  chicks 
W'rite  for  details.  Every  chick 
buyer  should  know  about  Ho.vt- 
catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks — Also  Baby  Ducks 


m 


Every  bird  In  our  breeding  flock  la  banded  and  a  record  kept. 

/Ohi<  " 


JSL—  v.  «v.Kv.  Our  flocks  are  inspected  by  expert, 

trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plans 
16  Breeds,  We  have  limited  number  chicks  from  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatchery  Main  Street  Hoytville,  Ohio 


Get  OUr  big  rvunai  iHrtinu/tJL.  fore  you  buy.  Saves  money. 
Fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  them.  If  you  want  real  pro¬ 
ducers  we  have  them.  We  can  fill  your  requirements  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  you  want. 
C  AT  Jl  I  TC  ¥70 1?  I?  It  wiI1  hell>  you  make  more  money  from  your 

L r\  J.  rAJLiVrU  M3  A  AVl-iHi.  poultry  plant.  Write  to  us  if  you  have  a  poultry 
problem  and  we  will  give  our  best  advice  and  help. 

\Vrite  today — we  can't  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

CO  OPERATIVE  BREEDING  At  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  181  TIBO,  OHIO 


POULTRY  MANUAL. Qetalltheinfo,matlon  be' 


BABY  CHICKS 


$1.00 


C.  O.  D. 

Send  only 

DON’T  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Woif’s  extra  quality  pure-bred, 
high  producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and 
health  of  chicks  is  safeguarded.  Toe  picking  stopped  instantly  with  Wolf’s 
"NO-PICK. *’  Order  box  today,  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.— GET  OUR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hence!  who  made  over 
*1,000  profit  In  on.  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds— Prices  very  attractive.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  A  BREEDING  CO.  Box  3  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

The  sun  is  growing  a  wee  bit  higher, 
and  I  can  see  gleams  and  shadows  in 
parts  of  the  barn  which  I  haven’t  seen 
before  in  weeks.  This  is  encouraging,  and 
tells  us  that  the  old  Frost  King  is  on  the 
wane.  How  good  it  will  seem  again  when 
little  lambs  and  kids  frolic  in  the  barn¬ 
yard,  and  with  us  they  may  be  expected 
now  any  day. 

I  noticed  this  morning  that  many  of 
the  ewes  were  springing  a  good-sized 
udder.  Why  shouldn’t  they,  with  all  the 
care  they  have  had  through  the  past 
weeks?  The  goats,  too,  look  strong  and 
thrifty,  and  are  daily  getting  heavier,  so 
from  now  on  the  lantern  will  needs  be 
kept  shining,  because  we  haven't  reached 
the  stage  of  electric  lights.  Of  course, 
grandfather  carried  a  lantern,  and  grand¬ 
mother  a  tallow  candle,  and  really,  after 
all,  were  they  not  fully  as  happy  as  we 
are  with  all  these  newfangled  notions  and 
modern  improvements?  Well,  of  course 
the  lights  are  wonderful ;  they  save  so 
much  and  are  so  handy,  but  if  we  never 
have  had  them  and  can’t  have  them,  just 
let’s  go  on  with  what  we  have  and  be  con¬ 
tent  until  such  time  as  we  can. 

Night  work  at  the  barns  from  now  on 
will  mean  considerable ;  and  the  good 
shepherd  won’t  sleep  while  the  lambs 
chill,  though  the  wise  breeder  has  his 
stables  so  constructed  that  nothing  can 
freeze  or  stray.  Our  buildings  for  every¬ 
thing  are  warm  and  comfortable,  yet 
when  the  new-born  are  expected  I  forget 
about  how  long  the  nights  are,  and  spend 
late  hours  and  early  ones  among  the 
flocks.  It  is  so  easy  for  a  twin  to  get 
strayed  from  its  mother  while  she  dries 
the  second  one,  which  eventually  means 
an  orphan,  that  can  be  prevented  with  a 
little  care.  If  the  sheep  and  goats  have 
been  well  fed,  there  will  not  be  much 
cause  for  alarm,  but  some  of  us  may  fail 
to  give  them  the  attention  they  may  need 
before  the  lambs  and  kids  are  born,  which 
results  in  scanty  milk  supply  and  the  dis¬ 
owning  of  lambs. 

Sheep  will  not  build  a  good  strong 
lamb,  or  a  pair  of  them,  on  hay  alone,  no 
matter  how  good  that  particular  hay  may 
be.  They  need  and  must  have  grain  or 
roots  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  the  task  that  awaits  them. 
They  should  have  salt  always  accessible, 
and  mineral  matter  in  some  form.  We 
keep  a  box  in  every  pen  containing  some 
sort  of  mineral — it  pays — and  shows  in 
our  lambs.  Lime,  sulphur,  salt,  sifted 
hardwood  ashes,  baking  soda  and  char¬ 
coal  make  a  good  mixture,  and  if  you 
never  have  fed  this  through  the  Winter 
to  your  sheep,  just  try  it  and  note  the 
surprising  amount  they  will  eat  through 
the  long  Winter  months,  and  also  note  the 
difference  in  lambs  whose  dams  have  not 
had  it.  Sheep,  like  all  other  animals, 
crave  mineral  matter.  A  liberal  amount 
of  bonemeal  added  to  the  above  will  im¬ 
prove  it,  and  the  animals  will  never  eat 
more  than  is  good  for  them  when  kept 
before  them  at  all  times. 

It  is  surprising  that  some  folks  who 
have  always  had  animals  never  learned 
to  care  for  them  properly — but  this  is 
•  true.  These  are  the  ones  who  tell  you 
there  is  no  money  in  livestock  because 
the  losses  eat  up  the  profits.  Well,  it's  no 
wonder  when  we  see  how  tjieir  stock  is 
cared  for  in  many  cases.  You  can't  get 
blood  out  of  a  stone — remember  that — 
and  if  you  expect  success  with  any  kind 
of  animals  or  birds  you  must  first  learn 
their  wants,  and  then  supply  them.  If 
you  don’t,  or  won’t,  then  you  would  bet¬ 
ter  stop  before  you  start. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  have  a  new  and 
expensive  house  for  sheep  and  goats.  Any 
old  one  will  do  so  long  as  it  is  dry  and 
reasonably  warm  and  free  from  drafts. 
Sheep  require  less  than  goats,  and  should 
not  be  kept  in  a  close  house  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  until  time  for  lambs  to  arrive,  but 
they  do  ask  for  a  dry  place  free  from 
draft.  Often  lambs  will  come  in  mid- 
Winter,  and  if  we  confine  mothers  in  too 
close  a  place  they  will  be  apt  to  take  cold 
when  doors  are  opened,  so  the  best  plan 
is  to  have  a  reasonably  warm  place ;  not 
too  warm,  but  enough  to  prevent  chilling 
of  the  new-born,  and  after  a  day  old  they 
can  be  transferred  to  the  sheds  which  are 
not  so  warm.  A  lamb,  after  he  is  well 
dried  off  and  has  nursed,  can  stand  plenty 
of  cold,  but  the  first  day  or  so  is  what 
tells  the  tale. 

When  we  expect  lambs  in  severe  Win¬ 
ter  weather  I  am  always  on  the  spot — no 
matter  how  tired,  or  how  late  the  hour 
is — I  am  there  because  I  know  I  am 
needed.  Dry  the  new-born  with  soft  bur¬ 
lap  or  the  finest  of  hay  or  chaff,  taking 
care  not  to  get  the  dust  into  the  eyes.  A 
ewe  which  has  been  well  fed  and  properly 
cared  for  will  have  no  trouble  as  a  rule, 
and  will  have  plenty  of  milk. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  much  milk  shows  in  the  udder,  and 
in  such  cases  we  take  the  surplus  from 
some  other  ewre  which  has  had  her  lambs 
before,  or  cow’s  milk  can  be  substituted ; 
the  newly-born  lamb  should  always  have 
the  first  milk  from  its  own  mother  if 
there  is  a  drop  in  her  udder. 

A  fresh  cow  is  indispensable  in  the 
sheep  and  goat  folds  at  these  times,  and 
the  wise  breeder  has  prepared  for  this 
emergency  months  beforehand.  Where 
one  has  several  cows  it  is  easy  to  have 
one  come  in  at  just  the  right  time  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  of  these  youngsters,  which 
mav  save  you  many  dollars. 

If  a  lamb  appears  weak  and  unable  to 
stand  and  suck,  hold  it  gently  to  the 
ewe’s  udder,  but  don’t  try  to  force  it  to 
nurse  by  placing  the  hand  upon  the  head. 


BIG  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Matings 


1900-1929 
First  to  sliip 
Chicks  In  U.  S. 


SOU-326  eggs,  S.  C.  White 

Leghorns.  Alio  Special 
Tancred  Mating!  and 

15  other  varieties :  Buff, 
Brown,  Black  Leghorns; 
Anconas,  White,  Buff, 
Black  Minorcas;  Barred, 
White,  Buff  Rocks;  White 
Wyandottes;  8.  C.  and  R. 
C.  Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons; 
Jersey  Black  (Hants. 

Write  today  for  free 
catalog  before  you  buy. 
Prices  Low  and  good  genu¬ 
ine  personal  service  to 
each  customer.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  28  years 
shipping  chicks  to  satis¬ 
fied  customers. 


UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARM 


New  Washington.Qhio  Dept,  a 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

Strain,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State-T  ested— Trapnested —Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  is  a  carefully  selected  bird  with 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Pinecrest  Orchard  strain 
of  generation  upon  generation  coursing 
through  their  veins.  Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them.  Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  We  own 
and  operate  one  of  the  largest  8.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Send  for 
circular  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  92  GROTON,  MASS. 


8000 
"Breeding 
"Reds  on  our  , 

„  fcwn  Farms  with  12  years  of 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry 
"back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub- 
rbard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 

,  sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
J#  catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
■  Farms  and  profit-making  chicks, 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

l  -Box  1S4  _  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


18  .  _  _  Years 

i*eoB|RD 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  famous  thruout 
the  country  for  high  production,  vigor 
and  size.  Our  4,000  breeders  averaged 
60%  for  December  and  65%  for  Jan¬ 
uary. 

LARGEST  RED  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. — trapnested,  bloodline,  disease  free. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

8- 10-WEEK  PULLETS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21  St  Year  Pedigreed 

Evey  (breeder  a  high  production  bred  bird— all 
are  100%  clean  by  State  test,  and  carry  high  record 
contest  blood  lines. 

You  can’t  buy  better  bred,  or  sturdier  chicks. 
Customers  are  growing  96%  and  more. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Weekly 

Every  breeder  trapnested  and  every  chick  from  our  own 
egg.  One  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and  partic¬ 
ulars  write,  UOUGLASTON  MANOR  EARM,  Pulaski,  N.  T. 


SINGLE 

COMB 

RHODE 

ISLAND 

REDS 


VIGOROUS  VERMONTERS 

State  Certified  and  13.  W.  I>.  Tested 
for  nine  years.  Catalog. 

ELM  VIEW  FARM 
88  South  Street  New  Haven,  Vt. 


R.  I.  Red  Chicks 


DARK  RED  COLOR 

Sired  bv  2u0-Egg  Males. 

SIJNMTACRES,  Pascoag.  «.  ■- 


wssttsssnzm 


Establl.h.d  89  ysar*.  Heavy  Laying  Barron 
Wh.  Leghorns  from  Imported  matingi.  14 
varieties.  Get  our  FREE  Catalog  in  colors 
or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  ship 
C.O.D.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas— 60,117.00;  100.  $13;  600,  $60 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rox.  S.  &  R.  C.  Reds-60.  $8.00;  100.  $16:  600.  $70 
Imp.  Barron  Leghorn.,  Park.’  Rox— 60,  $9.60;  100,  S18:  600,  $8“ 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  per  100;  Light  mixed.  $9.00  per  100 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40.  New  Washln»ton,  Ohio 

TANCRED  STRAIN  /b  |H  g  V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  ■■  S  ^ 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

100#  prepaid,  Bafe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  n.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  Pfl- 

PUREBRED-STATE  TESTED -COCKERELS 

Rhode  Island  Reds — Barred  Rocks,  SS.OO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $3.50.  ALSO  CHICKS. 
GREENE  &  SPECHT  NEW  CANAAN.  CONN- 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS 

A  few  fine  birds  for  breeding,  Wilburtha  strain,  for 
sale  at  five  dollars  each.  Write  for  details. 

J.  N  SENNOTT.  i  N.  Y.  Sun,  2R0  B’way,  Hew  York  City.  N.  T 


IHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  Irom  YearllnflS.  PhU?** 
I  now  first  at  Farmingdale  $15  per  100.  Barred  Rock, 
ids,  $18.  Heavy  Infixed,  $12.  A.  SCOFIELD,  Flshkill.  * 
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This  ^ 

Free  Book 


will  show  you  how  you  can 


make  Poultry 
pay  BIG  Money 

THINK  J  You  can  make  your  poultry  pay  you  a 
profit  as  big  as  anything  on  your  farm  today. 
You  can  make  it  pay  you  a  steady  income  all  the 
year ’round.  Our  big  free  book  “How  to  Succeed 
with  Poultry”  will  show  you  the  way.  It  will  show 
you  how  farmers  everywhere  are  adding  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars  in  extra  poultry 
profits  to  their  farm  income. 

t»t r'  DP  APIT  •  __  And  then  it  will  show 
ol(jr  rKUri  i  in  you  how  hatchery  chicks 

Hatchery  Chicks  make  poultry  raising 
J  easier,  more  econom¬ 

ical,  and  vastly  more  profitable.  Learn  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  getting  hatchery  chicks  all  of  the  same 
age,  same  breed,  and  all  at  one  time.  See  how 
they  eliminate  the  worry,  bother,  and  uncertainty 
of  hatching  your  own  chicks;  how  they  develop 
a  bigger,  better  flock  that  will  assure  you  a  greater 
profit.  Get  this  big  new  book  and  read  all  the 
reasons  why. 


Mail  Coupon  Now  Jusj  s‘«Vhe  c,oupon 

1  _  _  and  we  II  send  your 

copy  by  return  mail.  It  is  up-to-date,  interesting, 
and  full  of  information  every  poultry  raiser  should 
have.  It  has  nothing  to  sell.  It  asks  nothing  that 
will  place  you  under  obligation  in  any  way.  And 
remember  —  it’s  free.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 
Mail  the  coupon  now. 


Let  This  Slogan  Be  Your  Guide 


Hfor  cheater 

atchery 


Hatcheries  that  oae  thin  slogan  are  absolutely  reliable,  can  be 
depended  upon  to  deliver  exactly  the  quality  and  breed  of  chicks 
you  order,  and  will  guarantee  you  a  square  deal.  Patronize  the 
hatcheries  that  display  this  slogan. 


♦♦♦♦♦FKEE  BOOK  COUPON ~~~~~ 

Campaign  Headquarters, 

232  Third  National  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Gendemen:  Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free 
book  "How  to  Succeed  with  Poultry.” 


Name. 


R.F.D . P.0. . State. 


STOP  YOUR  BABY  CHICK  LOSSES 

Raise  2  pound  broilers  In  8  weeks — buy  or  hatch  your  chicks 
earlier  and  get  higher  prices.  You  can  if  you  have  a  Martin. 
Monroeville  (O.)  Hatchery  writes  —“Raised  97  per  cent.'* 
A.  J.  Swinetord  writes— “Had  2  lb.  broilers  in  8  weeks." 
Mrs.  W.  Leftier  writes  -“Expect  to  buy  another  Martin  III 
the  spring.” 

Brooding  chicks  In  a  Martin  is  safsr, easier, surer,  FIRE-PROOF, 
rat  and  weazel-proof,  sanitary,  dry  .warm— even  m  zero  weather, 
otove  in  center,  no  corners— prevents  crowding. 

Equipped  with  “Cel- O- Glass”  Windows 

Admits  sun’s  Violet  RayB.  The  Martin  is  ideally  ventilated — no 
orarts.  Sizes,  600  chicks  and  up.  Shipped  knocked  down — easy 
to  put  up.  Last  a  life-time.  Writ©  for  illustrated  folder  and  price* 

The  Martin  Steel  Products  Co.,  Ma^eidfowo 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


H  New  Exterminator  that 
Won*t  Hill  Livestock ,  Poultry r 
Dogs ,  Cats t  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

Ysed  about  the  home, bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  itcontains  no  deadly 
made  of  Squill,  as  recom- 
..L  red  kyU*  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
Pr°cess  which  insures  maximum 
’  ^WT°  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
•b  arm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

minatnUp«?i  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter- 
as  m,,  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 

you  cv '/20’  Pirect  dealer  cannot  supply 

you.  K-R.Q  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

i&Rro 

KILLS-  RATS-ON  LY  >, 


They  are  contrary  little  fellows  some¬ 
times,  and  will  suck  more  readily  it'  you 
just  hold  them  to  the  teat  without  put¬ 
ting  your  hands  upon  their  heads.  Hold 
them  there  a  minute  or  so  and  usually 
they  will  grasp  the  nipple  and  the  worst 
is  over.  Failing  in  this,  you  can  easily 
get  a  little  milk  down  them  with  a  tea¬ 
spoon,  after  which  they  gain  strength 
very  quickly,  and  by  keeping  them  warm 
and  getting  them  dried  they  soon  are 
standing  strong  upon  their  feet. 

A  few  drops  of  spirits  of  ammonia  will 
revive  a  chilled  or  nearly  dead  lamb,  or 
you  can  place  the  baby  in  a  tub  half  full 
of  very  warm  water,  almost  as  warm  as 
you  can  bear  your  hand  in.  If  the  latter 
method  is  resorted  to,  be  sure  to  keep  the 
lamb  where  it  is  warm  and  well  covered 
until  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  The  same  will 
apply  to  the  care  of  young  kids. 

New  York.  wtllet  randall. 


A  Few  Poultry  Questions 

How  do  you  compare  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  with 
White  Leghorns  for  egg  production?  We 
now  have  about  175  White  Leghorn  hens 
(last,  year’s  chicks),  from  which  we  get 
live  to  six  dozen  eggs  a  day.  We  have 
been  getting  an  average  of  five  dozen  a 
day  since  January  1.  We  feed  them  about 
25  pounds  of  wheat  in  the  morning  and 
the  same  quantity  of  corn  at  night.  We 
keep  a  commercial  laying  mash  before 
them  all  the  time.  We  have  a  first-class 
henhouse  with  cement  floor,  on  which  we 
have  a  litter  of  straw  about  three  to  four 
inches  thick.  Each  day  we  scatter  a  little 
buckwheat,  just  as  it  was  harvested,  in 
the  house,  give  them  all  the  skim-milk 
they  want,  and  scalded  Alfalfa  leaves. 
Tip  until  about  a  month  ago  we  gave 
them  cabbage  in  place  of  the  Alfalfa,  and 
we  have  only  given  them  the  laying  mash 
about  a  month ;  before  that  we  gave  them 
ground  oats.  Do  you  consider  that  ground 
oats  would  take  the  place  of  a  laying 
mash  ?  e.  v. 

New  York. 

The  Leghorns  are  preferred  on  the 
majority  of  poultry  farms  run  for  egg 
production,  both  because  of  the  color  of 
the  eggs  and  because  this  breed,  as  a 
breed,  is  superior  to  the  heavy  varieties 
of  fowls  in  numbers  laid.  It  has  been 
bred  for  production  almost  exclusively, 
while  other  breeds  have  taken  advantage 
of  their  superiority  as  meat  producers  to 
divide  their  aim.  Where  brown  eggs  are 
preferred,  or  a  bird  that  will  produce 
both  eggs  and  meat  in  profitable  amounts 
is  wanted,  fowls  of  the  heavier  classes 
may  be  more  desirable. 

Ground  oats  do  not  take  the  place  of  a 
laying  mash.  A  good  laying  mash  con¬ 
tains  animal  protein,  as  meat  scrap,  fish 
meal  or  dried  milk,  and  this  form  of  pro¬ 
tein  is  needed  for  egg  production.  It  is 
to  be  omitted  only  when  an  ample  supply 
of  milk  in  liquid  form  is  provided  for  the 
flock.  A  laying  mash  also  contains  high 
protein  grain  products,  to  balance  those, 
like  corn  and  oats,  which  are  deficient  in 
this  food  element.  Oats  are  good  as 
poultry  food,  most  palatable  when  fed  as 
soaked,  germinated  or  sprouted  oats,  but 
they  should  be  fed  in  limited  quantities 
and  not  be  made  to  replace  other  as  much 
needed  foods. 

When  a  hen  is  laying  heavily  she  will 
eat  more  of  the  egg-producing  mash  than 
whole  grains,  unless  the  grains  are  fed  in 
such  quantity  as  to  check  mash  consump¬ 
tion.  The  feeder  should  endeavor  to  in¬ 
duce  a  greater  mash  consumption  by  lim¬ 
iting  the  amount  of  whole  grain  offered 
the  flock.  With  a  good  commercial  laying 
mash  before  the  fowls,  skim-milk,  Alfalfa, 
cabbage  or  sprouted  oats,  and  corn  and 
wheat  as  whole  grains,  your  flock  will  be 
well  fed,  but  your  gain  in  eggs  would 
have  been  greater  if  you  had  placed  the 
pullets  on  the  laying  mash  when  they 
were  placed  in  the  poultry  house  or  be¬ 
fore.  By  keeping  them  on  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  other  whole  grains,  you  gave 
them  good  flesh  but  retarded  the  egg- 
producing  function.  It  is  the  high  pro¬ 
tein  mash  that  stimulates  and  provides 
special  food  for  this,  though  an  ample 
quantity  of  milk  did  much  to  substitute 
for  the  mash. 

Continue  the  mash  before  the  flock  and 
feed  the  green  or  vegetable  stuffs  that  you 
are  using;  the  milk  also;  50  pounds  of 
whole  graiin,  in  addition  to  the  other 
foods,  is  most  too  much  for  a  flock  of  175 
birds.  Half  that  quantity  during  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer  months,  when 
egg  production  is  naturally  heavy  and 
calls  for  heavy  egg-making  food  consump¬ 
tion  is  sufficient.  A  little  may  be  fed  in 
the  morning,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the 
d  -.y’s  whole  grain  ration,  and  the  balance 
at  night,  giving  then  all  that  the  birds 
will  eat.  Do  not  make  radical  changes  in 
the  ration  of  your  flock  suddenly, 

M.  B.  D. 


Prevent  chick  troubles 
with  Cel-o-glass^ 

says  M,  E.  Atkinson  of  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm 


M.  E.  Atkinson,  proprietor  of  the  famous 
Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  poultrymen  in  America.  Photo¬ 
graph  shows  him  with  winner  of  Alabama 
Egg-Laying  Contest.  Her  51  weeks’  record  is 
303  eggs,  November  1, 1927  to  October  23, 1928. 


coccidiosis,  worm  infestation, 
colds  and  chilling.  “  It  makes 
brooding  easy,  no  worry  about 
the  windy,  muddy  stormy  wet 
weather  of  April  and  May,” 
continues  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Natural  source 
of  Vitamin  D 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  invaluable 
in  poultry  raising,  because  it 
does  what  ordinary  glass  or 
soiled  cloth  curtains  can  never 
do.  It  transmits  into  the 
brooders  the  active  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  sunlight — the 
natural  source  of  Vitamin 
D.  Vitamin  D  is  necessary  if 
the  chicks  are  to  get  sufficient 
bone-building  calcium  and 
phosphorus  from  a  normal 
diet  to  grow  into  husky  pul¬ 
lets.  Leg  weakness  in  chicks 
is  unknown  on  farms  equipped 
with  CEL-O-GLASS. 


<< 


THIS  spring  will  be  the  third 
year  in  which  I  will  brood 
25,000  pedigreed  chicks  in  my 
CEL-O-GLASS  brooder  houses,”  says 
M.  E.  Atkinson,  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Woodinville,  Washington. 

Mr.  Atkinson  is  one  of  America’s 
master  breeders,  originator  of  the 
Hollywood  strain,  famous  for  its 
breeding  stock  and  egg-laying-contest¬ 
winning  pens.  The  Hollywood  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  is  a  breeding  farm,  consisting 
of  16,000  trapnested  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns. 

‘‘Three  years  ago  I  replaced  the 
glass  and  cloth  curtains  in  my  brooder 
houses  with  CEL-O-GLASS.  This  prac¬ 
tice  has  prevented  chick  troubles  and 
stopped  chick  losses.  It  has  made  the 
brooding  of  strong,  healthy  pullets 
easier. 

‘‘Since  using  CEL-O-GLASS  we  are 
able  to  brood  our  chicks  indoors, 
bringing  direct  sunlight  into  the  pens 
through  the  CEL-O-GLASS  windows.” 
This  method  practically  eliminates 


Left  —  Best  Hen  Michigan  Contest 
1926-27.  Right — Best  Hen  Storrs 
Contest  1926-27.  Both  brooded  and 
reared  under  CEL-O-GLASS. 


CEL-O-GLASS  is  widely  en¬ 
dorsed  by  scientists.  It  is  used  at  the 
Experimental  Stations  of  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Washington 
and  many  other  research  stations. 

CEL-O-GLASS  economical 

Once  properly  installed  CEL-O-GLASS  lasts 
for  years.  Made  on  a  wire-mesh  base,  coated 
with  a  durable  translucent  substance,  it 
permits  the  vitalizing  ultra-violet  rays  to 
pass  through.  For  best  results  and  longest 
service  install  CEL-O-GLASS  on  vertical 
frames  hinged  to  swing  to  the  side  or  up 
under  the  roof  in  the  entire  south  side  and 
other  openings  of  all  poultry  houses. 

CEL-O-GLASS  in  hog-house  windows 
prevents  stiff  legs.  It  brings  the  disinfecting 
qualities  of  sunlight  into  dairy  barns  and 
other  farm  buildings.  It  makes  a  light,  warm 
porch  enclosure.  Used  on  hot  beds  and  cold 
frames.  Keep  an  extra  roll  on  hand. 


This  264-foot  brooder  house  at  Hollywood 
Farm  is  equipped  with  CEL-O-GLASS  front. 


Send  for  this  free  booklet 


A  new  book,  “  Health  on  the 
Farm,”  tells  how  to  increase 
poultry  profits.  Mail  coupon 
now  for  free  copy.  CEL-O- 
GLASS  comes  in  rolls.  Two 
widths,  36”  and  28”  wide. 
Can  be  purchased  in  any  de¬ 
sired  lengths.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  CEL-O- 
GLASS,  write  for  name  of 
nearest  dealer  who  does. 
Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21 
Spruce  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  book,  “Health  on  the  Farm,” 
postpaid  and  free  of  charge. 

Name _ _ _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D - - - 

Town _ _ _ State - - 
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GRANDVIEW'S 
PRODUCTION  C 


LARGE  TYPE 
LEGHORNS 


ii 


This  is  the 
Laying  Classes. 


Order  BABY 
CHICKS  Now! 


The  Right  Seed  for  a  Big  Egg  Crop 

Grandview's  Chicks  are  from  carefully  selected,  properly  mated  stock,  well  hatched,  easy 
to  raise  and  fast  growers.  Unusually  strong  and  healthy,  from  parent  stock  backed  by  -1 
years  of  best  breeding.  Tested  and  proven  in  Official  Contests  and  trapnested  and  pedigreed 
for  years.  Heavy  winter  layers,  producing  a  fine,  large,  white  egg  that  brings  premium 
prices  on  any  market. 

Grandview’s  Production  Leghorns  made  sensational  winning  of  13  Large  Silver  Trophies 
in  Michigan's  Largest  Egg  Production  Show,  held  in  October.  This  is  the  largest  winning 
ever  made  by  any  breed  in  a  Production  Show  in  Egg 

Official  Egg  Contest  Winners 

Grandview’s  Famous  Winning  Strains^  won  high¬ 
est  places  in  many  Egg  Contests  in  1927.  TEXAS, 

1st  Pen,  52  weeks.  2,534  eggs.  MARYLAND, 
eggs  52  weeks.  MICHIGAN,  1st  Pen,  10th  month, 
bV  .ustomer,  2,231  eggs.  FLORIDA,  2,068  eggs  in 
51  weeks.  SOUTHEASTERN  E.  L.  Contest  2  8, 2 
eggs  in  51  weeks.  Also  winners  in  ILLINOIS, 

WISCONSIN,  ALABAMA  and  NEW  JERSEY". 

DTTI  ¥  PTC  BUV  NOW  AT  SPECIAL 
2  U  LLL  1  iJ  DISCOUNT 

Thousands  available  after  May  1st.  Ages  eight 
weeks  to  maturity.  All  raised  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  by  our  poultry  experts.  Suitable  both  for 
breeding  purposes  and  for  commercial  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Exclusively  utility,  business  bred  birds.  All 
of  the  outstanding  quality  now  known  to  the  world 
as  the  Grandview  Famous  Egg-Basket  Strain. 

Big  1929  Catalog 

Printed  In  four  colors.  Sent  FREE  on  request  to 
poultry  raisers.  No  obligation.  We  want  you  to  , 
know  the  Full  Details  about  Grandview’s  Leghorns. 

POULTRY  FARM.  INC. 


GRANDVIEW 
Box  Y-4 


Zeeland,  Michigan 


OTTERKILL 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

AE 


FTER  25  years’  experience,  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  modern  Poultry  Establish¬ 
ments  in  New  York  State  is  now  operating 
with  labor  saving,  sanitary  and  hygienic  devices 
for  breeding  exclusively  Wyckoff  strain  of  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  with  a  record  of  49 
years,  acknowledged  the  world  over  for  size, 
vigor,  beauty  and  productiveness. 

Our  purchase  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Wyckoff  breeders  in  1928  direct  from  Mr. 
Wyckoff  of  Wyckoff’s  Grandview  Poultry  Farm 
located  at  Aurora  on  the  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
New  York  State,  gives  us  the  right  to  use  the 
name  of  this  strain  in  offering  Hatching  Eggs, 
Chicks,  twelve  weeks’  old  Pullets  and  Males. 

Twenty  thousand  Baby  Chicks  of  this  high- 
class  breeding  stock  are  coming  off  during  March 
and  April.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

OTTERKILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Waghingtonville.  Orange  County,  N .  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties— White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship-  , 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  1011%  live  delivery  1 
guaranteed  at  SI  6.00  per  100;  S47.00  j 
per  300;  S77.00  per  .100;  SI  SO  per  1000, 
10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 


lOO 

$12 

14 

lO 


English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C  O.  D.  25  50 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  $3.25  $gg5 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  3.75  7.25 

Mixed  Chicks  2.75  5.25 

leghorn  chicks  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records 
of  291  SIX)  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100% 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


LftNCRSTER  QURLITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks| 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
1  Standard  Quality  by  poultry-1 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni-I 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  isl 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 
Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery  Rt.20  Lancaster.  0  | 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $1 10 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67  50  130 

Heavy  Mixed  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,' Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 


)0  Breeders  Trapnested 
„„  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi* 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit,  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  ETJLL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER. 
Get  our  catalog. 

*  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
#12.50  per  100.  R.  I. 
Bed,  #16.00  per  100. 
24  years  shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Free  delivery.  Cir- 

‘  BABY  CHICKEN'  FARM  ON-1IUDSON 
Phone  1F14  Staataburg,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

APRIL  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $14.00  per  100 

Barred  Rooks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  .  16.00  per  100 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Buff  Orpingtons..  18.00  per  100 
March  #2  more;  May  #9  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10c  Light  and  Heavy  12e, 
All  Heavy  lie.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid  Live  delivery.!  Send  for  folder.  SOIIOENBORN’8 
H ATP II FRY. S 49  Main  St. , Hackensack, N.J.  Phone  160S  or  1604 

200,000  Chicks— 1929 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY 

Healthy,  Strong  and  ligortus 

50 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks... 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _ 

Broiler  Chicks  |  l.'  Breed].’ 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box 
Y,  It.  No.  1,  Richfield,  Pcnna. 


NEW-YORKER 

Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Jefferson  County  laid  plans  at  its 
March  Pomona  Grange  meeting  to  do  its 
share  to  bring  about  the  4,000  increase 
in  membership  of  the  Granges  of  New 
York  State  which  State  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone  has  asked.  Six  prizes  have 
beeii  offered,  including  two  Grange  ban¬ 
ners  by  the  Watertown  Standard  and  the 
Watertown  Times,  and  four  cash  prizes 
by  the  Pomona  Grange.  Three  of  these 
prizes  are  to  be  awarded  for  the  largest 
percentage  of  gain  and  three  for  the  larg¬ 
est  aggregate  gain.  The  cash  prizes  offered 
by  Pomona  are  for  $25  and  $15  in  each 
class  as  second  and  third  prizes,  supple¬ 
menting  the  first  prize  banners.  State 
Master  Freestone  attended  both  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  Pomona  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Pomo¬ 
na,  which  were  each  held  on  Wednesday, 
March  6,  speaking  before  each  Pomona. 

The  Pomona  of  Jefferson  also  made 
preparations  to  receive  the  State  Grange 
“Magic  Gavel’’,  which  is  due  to  arrive  in 
that  county  in  June.  A  delegation  from 
Oswego  County  will  transfer  the  gavel  to 
Jefferson  County  at  the  June  session  of 
the  Pomona  Grange,  to  be  held  at  Manns- 
ville,  Wednesday,  June  5. 

The  Lewis  County  Pomona  Grange  at 
its  March  session  went  on  record  favor¬ 
ing  the  enactment  by  the  present  State 
Legislature  of  a  State  enforcement  act 
for  the  Volstead  law.  There  is  much  sat¬ 
isfaction  manifest  among  the  members  of 
the  Grange  in  New  York  State  over  the 
apparently  vigorous  manner  in  which 
President  Hoover  is  tackling  the  subject 
of  prohibition  enforcement.  President 
Hoover  received  a  large  volume  of  sup¬ 
port  from  the  members  of  the  Grange  all 
over  the  country,  who  were  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  earnestness  in  seeking  to 
improve  prohibition  conditions.  Prohibi¬ 
tion  has  had  no  more  loyal  supporters 
than  the  Grange  organization,  and  the 
more  than  800.000  members  of  the  order 
scattered  throughout  the  country  have 
been  almost  a  unit  in  support  of  the 
cause  of  prohibition. 

State  Master  Freestone  announces 
that  New  York  State  Grange  will  adopt 
the  plan  now  in  force  in  some  of  the 
other  Grange  States  of  making  the  wives  ^ 
of  the  county  deputies  the  juvenile  depu-* 
ties  for  their  respective  counties.  Master 
Freestone  has  found  that  the  plan  lias 
worked  well  elsewhere  and  proposes  to 
give  it  a  tryout  in  the  Empire  State.  For 
the  present  year,  at  least,  no  State  juve¬ 
nile  deputy  will  he  appointed.  The  State 
lias  had  three  State  juvenile  deputies 
since  the  work  was  organized  in  New 
York.  They  have  been  Miss  Natalie 
Barns  of  Newburgh,  Mrs.  Florence  Auch- 
ter  of  Monroe  County  and  Mrs.  Emma 
Jerome  of  Syracuse,  Mrs.  Jerome  com¬ 
pleting  her  term  at  the  Rochester  session 
of  the  State  Grange. 

The  State  Grange  “Magic  Gavel”, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Grange  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  of  Lowville, 
now  the  lecturer  of  the  State  Grange, 
and  which  has  been  making  the  rounds 
of  the  counties  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  a  remarkable  history.  When  the 
Columbian  Exposition  was  to  be  opened 
at  Chicago  36  years  ago  by  the  late  Hon. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  the  managers  of  the 
exposition  placed  an  order  with  Romeyn 
B.  Hough,  of  Lowville,  to  make  a  gavel 
suitable  for  the  memorable  occasion.  Mr. 
Hough  was  one  of  the  leading  naturalists 
of  the  State  and  he  made  the  desired 
gavel  from  50  varieties  of  woods  native 
to  New  York  State.  Through  a  misunder¬ 
standing  the  shop  to  which  he  gave  the 
order  turned  out  a  dozen  instead  of  one 
gavel,  all  like  the  famous  model  which 
opened  the  World’s  Exposition  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  One  of  the  dozen  gavels  came  into 
the  possession  of  Miss  Arthur,  and  she 
very  generously  gave  it  to  the  State 
Grange.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  little  journeys  about  the  Empire 
State,  cementing  Grange  friendships  be¬ 
tween  the  counties  visited  and  doing  a 
splendid  work  in  helping  to  build  up  the 
order.  Hundreds  of  dollars  have  been 
added  to  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange  through 
the  “Magic  Gavel”,  as  it  has  been  the 
rule  to  make  the  occasion  of  its  Grange 
visits  a  time  for  contributing  gifts  to  this 
educational  fund,  which  is  bound  to  have 
such  a  widespread  influence  for  good 
among  the  young  people  of  the  State. 


March  23,  1929 


ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  IN  NELL 
BRED  LARGE  BABY  CHICKS  f 


YOU  will  be  more  than  satisfied  with  a 
flock  of  famous  “Satisfactory  Chicks." 

No  lazy  birds.  Many  flocks  average  $3 
profit  per  year  per  bird.  You  can’t  prosper 
with  anything  less,  so  buy  the  kind  that  lay 
and  pay.  Be  "satisfied" — at  these  prices: 

25  SO  100  S00  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br..  Bl.  «nd  Bl.  Leghorn!.  Sheppard's 

Anconas . $4.00  $7.00  $13  00  $6000  $115 

Bar.,  Wh.  and  Bl-  Rox,  Bf.  Orp..  Reds  and  Bl. 

Minorcas .  4.50  8.00  15.00  70.00  135 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bf. 

Minorcas . 4.75  8.58  16.00  75.00  U5 

Ex.  Dual.  Wh.  Wyan..  Reds.  Rox.  Wyckoff  Wh.. 

Wh.  Mincoras.  5.00  9.50  13.00  85.00  ISO 

Heavy  Mixed . .  6.00  11.50  55.00  105 

Light  Mixed . .  5.00  9.00  47.50  85 

Black  Giants  ..  -  -  20  00  - -  - 

While  Pekin  Ducklings .  20c  eaoh 

100%  Live  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Bank  reference.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

Don’t  gamble.  Play  the  sure 
thing — like  many  who  have  bought  »  _ 
"Satisfactory  Chicks”  for  22  yearsl 
Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Order  /  Yy/J/y _ , 
early.  Satisfactory  chicks  go  fast!  J 
Send  now  for  beautiful  4-color  / 
catalog  I  Chicks  not  postpaid  to , 

Canada.  Address  Box  H. 


Sr  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

3^  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO. 


m4  Pc#*  Hen 

l  Official 
! Profit 


That’s  what  our  pen  of 
Heasley’s  “Profit  Payer" 

White  Leghorns  made  in 
Maryland  Official  Egg  Contest  for  1928  and  won 

HIGHEST  HEN  IN  WHOLE  CONTEST  laying  305 
eggs  In  365  days  and  right  now  are  in  first  place  in 
Maryland  Contest  on  Winter  Egg  Production,  while 
in  the  Michigan  Contest  last  year, TWO  of  our  hens 
laid  308  and  310  eggs.  How  Many  Did  YOURS  Lay  7 
How  Much  Profit  Did  YOU  Make  7  Customers  of 
ours  have  made  equal  profits.  Get  YOUR  Chicks  this  year 
from  this  same  Proven  Contest  Quality  Blood  Line  that  has 
won  in  MANY  Official  Contests;  also  winning  GRAND 
SWEEPSTAKES  on  EGGS  and  FIRST  in  both  R.  O.  P.  and 
Hatchery  Classes,  at  Michigan  State  College  Egg  Show, 
Feb.,  1928.  And  won  AGAIN  1929. 

Df.  L.  E.  Heasley  Farms,  Dept.  25,  Gram)  Rapids,  Mich. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$1.50 

$u.oo 

$67.50 

$130 

7.60 

11.00 

67.50 

180 

6.50 

18.00 

57.50 

no 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

.... 

8.50 

16  00 

77.50 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57  50 

$110 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

8.00 

15.00 

75.00 

5.50 

11.00 

62.50 

100 

5.00 

10  00 

47.50 

90 

T*  \  M/-*  D  17  r\  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

1  ANCKLU  BABY  CHIX 

Hatched  from  our  own  breeders— famous  throughout  the  country 
for  high  production,  vlscor  and  size.  Let  us  introduce  our  blood 
line,  disease  free,  200-300  egg  strain;  which  Is  sure  to  increase 
your  profits.  VVe  not  only  sell  you  CHIX,  but  Insure  them  for 
30  days.  Write  for  circular,  grivingr  information  about  our  farm. 
EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM,  Middletown,  Pa. 


TANCRED 


PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS — $  16,521.  EGGS— $10,  $12. 
Same  lines  ns  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  COD! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  .ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Prices  on—  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Bd.  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Beds .  3,50  6.50  12.00 

Wh.  Bocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  906,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

R.  I.  Reds . 

B.  Rocks . 

8.  C.  W. _ Leghorns. 

■g  S  S 
S  “  x 

Buff  Orpingtons...  8.50  16.00  77.50  ....  $  £ 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Will  shipC.  O.  D.  or  cash  with  order. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richlield,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  vou.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large'  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Box  237.  Milflintown.  P». 

Brookside  Quality  Chicks  make  you  money. 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rocks  shipped  on  our  100%  guarantee  and  special  offer, 

IiROPkSIPK  POULTRY  FARSI,  Rt,  1,  (  ham her, I, lire,  Penns. 

A.  C.  JONES’  BARRED  ROCKS 

Eggs,  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock 

State  Supervised  and  Blood  Tested. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Pel. 

“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Si  151.00  per  lOO.  «118  per  lOOO. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Chas.  F.  Ewing  Itt.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


Oldest  Past  Pomona  Grange 
Master 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  9  states  in 
its  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  by  L.  L.  Allen, 
that  Jacob  Shaffer,  of  Monroe  County, 
who  had  recently  died  in  his  90tli  year, 
was  the  oldest  Past  Pomona  Master  in 
the  United  States.  . 

Perley  E.  Fox  of  Marlow,  N.  H.,  died 
February  5,  1928.  at  the  age  of  95.  He 
was  Master  of  Excelsior  Grange  in  his 
native  town  of  Marlow,  for  many  years ; 
was  the  efficient  Master  of  Cheshire 
County  Pomona 'for  two  terms,  in  1896 
and  1897,  and  was  awarded  a  beautiful 
chair  by  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Grange,  two  years  ago,  for  being  the  old¬ 
est  Past  Master  in  the  State-wide  con¬ 
test  when  he  was  93.  I  appreciate  what 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  doing  for  the  Grange. 

GEORGE  R.  DRAKE, 

Secy.  New  Hampshire  State  Grange. 


White  Plymouths  Exclusively 

Hatching  Eggs  only,  ♦lo — 100;  .500 — *45.  No  Chicks. 

lUltllY  R.  OOSTEN,  Waterloo  Poultry  Farm,  i'rlntess  Anne.  Md. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  WEEKLY* 

Large,  strong:  chicka  from  good  layers  (some  blood-testeaj 
Discount  on  largo  orders.  $14.00  per  100.  10$  books  order 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY  NEW  BERLIN,  PENNA 


BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  and  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbuah,  N ■ 

n  j  r__.  Blood-tested,  N.  X.  State  Certi- 

barred  nocks  fcggS  fled,  lOO— $ia.OO;  selected,  WO— 

$8.00;  360— $91.50.  ARTHUR  1.  HAT,  Auburn,  W.  x.,  R 

TURKEY  EGGS 

We  offer  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  Mammoth  lironze  Eggs  front  selected  disease  n 
stock.  Write  for  prices.  M  v 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballslon  Spa,  «•  *• 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  tor  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News"  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
Islip,  L.  I-.N.  V. 

Fe- 


-Males,  $16-$20 
_ 1  Strains.  EGGS- 

H.  T.  GREENE,  Toms  River,  N.  J 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKE YS—iu<v.v<=,  „ 

males,  SIO-SI2.  Unrelated  Strains.  EGGS 
to  $75  a  hundred. 


HENS 


pion  Goldbank  strain. 


TOMS 

_ orefcdet ... 

1IHS8  1UA  OHUMBLEY,  Draper 


—Well 


T4  7TAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  ... „. 

J%L  matured,  vigorous  bretders.__Btg ;  6one.  ^ 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New* 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Jbe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG  CARTONS 


2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER’S 

NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COOP 

Designed  to  comply 
with  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

PRICE,  $1.15 

Size  24x36x12  in.  F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Virginia. 


SPECI  AL 

GALVANIZED  METAL 


T&  A 

Brooder  House 
8  ft.  diam.,  $65°° 
12  ft.  diam.,  $95°i 


Freight  Paid.  Honey-Back 
Guarantee.  Aik  far  Catalig. 
TIE  THOMAS  S  ARMSTRONB  CO.  Deal.  70  LONDON,  OHIO 


925  Built  of  Calif.  Redwood,  hot 

water,  copper  tanka,  double 
■  id  walla,  dead  air  space,  double 
class  doors.  Jiffy  egg  turning 
trays,  shipped  aet  up  ready  to  use 

AND  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  v  - 

90  Egg  Size  Now  Only  .  .  .  $9.25  L  money 

140  Egg  Size  Now  Only  .  .  .  11.7S  H  B,ck 

250  Eg*  Size  Now  Only  ...  17.85  r  , 

400  Egg  Size  Now  Only. .  .  .  25.45  .  Guarantee 

80  Days  Trial— Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Brooder  prices  slashed.! 
Order  now  or  write  for  FreeCatalog.  Freight  Paid  east  of  Rockies.) 

l/VISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  CO..  Box  42  Racine,  Wise. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  flats,  tillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excalslor  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Oopt.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N,  V. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

Kor  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buydirectfrom  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
"Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

If.  MacKELLA It’S  SONS  CO.,  I’eeksklll,  N.  T. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  f  N.Y: 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


MARCH  AND  APRIL  PRICES 

s*  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12 V2c  each;  Barred  Rocks, 
14c  each;  R.  I.  Reds,  16c  each. 
SPECIAL  MATINGS 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns  .  1  8c  each 

We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  folder. 

OUR  MOTTO:— “A  square  deal  to  all.” 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  ANO  HATCHERY 

Stockton,  New  Jersey 


MODERN  CHICKS 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Are  profit-makers.  Barred  and  Wh.  Rox,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  14c.  Special 
mating  White  Leghorns  to  Pedigreed  males,  15c ; 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  12c ;  Assorted  lli^c. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order 
from  this  ad. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeders  selected  and  leg  banded 
by  men  trained  by  Ohio  Poultry 
Improvement  Association  and  au¬ 
thorized  accredited  inspectors 
Legrhorns,  12c  each.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy¬ 
andottes,  14c  each.  Litrht  Brahmas,  18c 
each.  Write  for  catalogue  and  special 
price  on  300  or  more— Box  112. 

HATCHERY  CO. 
WHARTON, 
OHIO 


Acme  Broiler  CHICKS 


Certified  Barred  Rockt,  Certified 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  R.  I. 
Redt  for  excellent  broilers  — 
Strong,  big  boned,  healthy,  fast 
growing  stock  of  vigorously  culled 
breeders,  free  ranged  and  housed 
in  disease-proof  buildings.  Cata¬ 
log  Free. 

Better  Chicks  —  Bigger  Profiti 
Years  of  Experience. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dept.  R,  Denton,  Maryland 


FFAen  you  write  advertisers  mention 

1  he  R  ural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 
There  are  100  pens  of  10  birds  each. 
First  column  shows  production  for  week 
ending  February  27,  and  second  column, 
total  to  date. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  53  814 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  41  394 

Kerr  Cliickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. . . .  40  580 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  51  554 

Towanda  Hatchery,  Pa .  41  456 

Towanda  Hatchery,  Pa .  41  442 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J...  46  360 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Charlescote  Farm,  Mass, .  34  831 

Darfelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ...  46  537 

J.  Scott  Eckhart,  N.  J .  35  311 

A.  D.  Gilbert,  N.  J .  38  460 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  .T. .  . .  45  464 

Parmenter’s  R.  M.  Farm,  Mass.  46  835 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  46  867 

Wene’s  Chick  Farms,  N.  J....  45  405' 

K.  c.  R.  I.  REDS 

Martin  H.  Post,  X.  J .  50  526 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Gilbert’s  Lt.  Brahmas,  N.  J...  21  57 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  J .  42  469 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ovo  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  30  198 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  N.  J .  38  315 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  39  320 

C.  W.  Augnestein,  N.  J .  38  409 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J .  29  393 

Bay  view  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ...  48  422 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  37  503 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  45  492 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  44  532 

Pompton  Av.  W.E.  Farm,  N.J.  43  688 

Howard  Conklin.  N.  J .  28  356 

Conklin  Bros.,  N.  J .  35  484 

Darfelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ...  50  467 

A.  De  Marso,  N.  J .  35  464 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.,  ...  48  592 

Garry  De  Young,  N.  J .  44  494 

Garry  De  Young,  N.  J .  47  496 

W.  A.  Downs,  Mich .  29  570 

W.  E.  Eckard,  Mich .  30  464 

W.  E.  Eckard,  Mich .  45  499 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  N.  J .  37  597 

Grasmere  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  .  31  283 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  .T .  31  650 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  34  491 

Fox  &  Son,  N.  J .  31  697 

Fox  &  Son,  N.  J .  52  940 

Frederick  H.  Gaskell,  N.  J. ...  33  454 

Gibbs  Hatchery,  Mich .  37  556 

Greenbrook  Farm,  X.  J .  36  343 

Rox  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  42  676 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  37  544 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y..  47  605 

Buekridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa ... .  37  486 

M.  M.  Himwich,  N.  J .  13  416 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash.  36  565 

Johnson’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  . .  46  607 

Laurel  Locks  Farms,  Pa .  29  379 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  38  373 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J....  39  463 

Roy  A.  Keute,  N.  Y . '. . .  27  243 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J .  50  754 

Edgar  McElwain,  Ohio .  38  476 

Oakwood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J....  31  230 

Mayhill  Pltry  Farm,  Ind .  21  330 

T.  H.  Met  tier,  N.  J .  36  478 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J .  45  422 

J.  Mason  Mills.  N.  .T .  45  411 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa .  37  473 

Novins  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  50  739 

Irving  L.  Owen,  N.  .T .  39  318 

Grove  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  45  500 

Paul  P.  Parker,  N.  J .  34  372 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  38  585 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J .  26  597 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  46  572 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  38  560 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  45  630 

RentzePs  Leg.  Farms,  Pa .  44  533 

Rowley’s  Leg.  Farm,  X.  Y .  37  497 

Scherer  Bros.,  N.  J .  48  650 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich .  40  575 

Table  Rook  Dairy  Farms,  N.Y.  37  576 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa .  40  600 

Toms  River  C.  P.  Assn,  X.  J..  46  727 

P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa .  41  800 

C.  H.  Trambels,  X.  J .  45  561 

Cedarhurst  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J..  45  687 

United  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  51  662 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J...  39  481 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J. ..  40  553 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm.  X.  Y .  33  189 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  40  476 

Wene’s  Chick  Farms,  X.  J. .  .  .  46  404 

Westchester  Pltry  Farms,  X.Y.  50  671 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  X.  J. . .  50  608 

Whitegg  Farm,  N.  J .  44  760 

White  Hen  Farm,  X.  J .  49  516 

White  Hen  Farm.  X.  .T .  43  484 

Woodmere  Pltry  Farm.  X.  J.  .  45  610 

William  A.  Yahn,  X.  .T .  49  692 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  41  472 

MOTTLED  HOUDANS 

Skylands  Farm,  X.  Y .  18  179 


The  Genesee  County  boys’^demonstra- 
tion  team  which  won  first  place  at  the 
State  Fair  last  Fall  was  invited  to  give 
their  demonstration  on  Friday,  February 
15  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  as 
a  part  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  pro¬ 
gram.  Lawrence  German  and  Edward 
Plowe  of  South  Byron  are  the  boys  on 
the  team.  They  performed  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  eaponizing  so  skillfully  that  many 
adults  complimented  them  on  their  work. 

At  Ithaca  the  boys  were  the  guests  of 
the  col’ege.  Their  demonstration  was  at¬ 
tended  by  about  40.  The  boys  were 
trained  by  Francis  German,  brother  of 
Lawrence  German.  Francis  German  was 
on  a  eaponizing  team  at  the  State  Fair 
in  1926.  j.  p,  w. 


DREW 


Chick  Equipment 


Give  your  Baby  Chicks  the  right  start. 
Keep  them  coming  strong  with  clean 
quarters,  clean  feed  and  clean  water. 
That’s  the  one  sure  way  to  cut  your  losses 
and  make  bigger  poultry  profits.  From 
hatching  time  to  market  time,  give  your 
chicks  the  benefit  of  Drew  Line  Brooders 
and  Poultry  Equipment  and  you  will  get 
better  results  and  bigger  profits. 

See  the  DREW  Dealer 

See  What  You  Save 

No  matter  what  kind  of  Poultry  Equip¬ 
ment  you  need,  the  Drew  Line  Dealer  can 
offer  you  better  value  for  less  money.  You 
will  find  he  has  a  complete  line  of  Coal  and 
Oil -burning  Brooders,  Chick  Waterers, 
Chick  Feeders,  also  Steel  Nests,  Mash 
Feeders,  Heated  Waterers,  etc.,  for  the 
mature  flock,  all  in  the  latest  design,  sub¬ 
stantial  in  construction  and  most  depend¬ 
able  in  every-day  service. 


Get  Our  FREE  Book 


We  want  you  to  compare  DREW  Line  quality, 

utility  and  prices  with  any  other  and  see  how 

much  better  equipment  you  D-23 

get  for  less  money.  Just  mail 

the  coupon  below  for  the  / 

new  Drew  Catalog.  Tell  us  f  >1/ 

what  you  are  interested  in  /  yff  *.  .A  J 

and  we  will  send  you  the  /  U* 1'),)  ^  j  j 

name  of  the  Drew  Dealer  /  /  / 

nearyou.Sendthecoupon  /V”r  / 

today. See  whatyousave.  I/Nj.  jjf SSr  v  Hii 


THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY,  Dept.  523 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wls.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

(Mail  to  the  Nearest  Office) 

Please  send  your  Free  Book  and  Catalog  on  Bam 
and  Poultry  Equipment.  I  am  interested  in 
□  Chick  Equipment  □  Poultry  Equipment 

Name . . . . . R.  F.  D . 

Town . State . 


MAGIC  BROODER 


Every  Feature  Practical 
Great  Fuel  Saver 


Superior  Equipment  for  Chick  Raising 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Double  Heat  control,  gas  chamber,  coal  feed,  non-clog¬ 
ging  grates — insure  pure  air  and  even  temperature, 
thus  producing  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Extra  rigid 
deflector  spreads  heat  evenly. 

Giant  Magic  unequalled  (or  railing  broilers. 

EVERY  BROODER  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  free  catalogue  giving 
full  description,  also  our  Im¬ 
proved  Roof  Pipe  which  catches 
condensation  above  roof.  Made  to  take  either  3 
in.  or  4  in.  pipe  from  brooder  at  same  price. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 


301  Pennington  Ave. 


Trenton,  N.  J. 


PARKS' 


►  bto°layBARRED  rock 


have  been  laying  their  way  into  popularity.  “Parks  Strain,”  the  strain  of  quality 
protected  by  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America’s  oidest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  JSggs  and 
standard  qualities  since  1889.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World’s  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

If  you  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early. 

Remember  I  personally  select  and  mate  every  Individual  from  whish  we  sell  eggs  or  chicks. 

Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations  of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  packed  in  our  scientific  way  will  travel  safely  most  anywhere.  Day  Old  Chicks— We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  full  count  up  to  72  hours  journey.  Before  buying  anywhere  get  our  free  catalog  and  latest  prices. 
J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


a 


TANCRED-BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Closely  culled,  well  kept  flocks.  An  income  of  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS-POSTPAID 
25— $3.75  50— $7.00  100— $13.00  500— $62.50  1000— $120 

We  also  hatch  very  choice  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Silver  Laced  Wy¬ 
andottes  and  the  largest  of  Ducklings.  Send  for  price  list. 

Our  shipments  must  reach  you  in  good  condition  and  in  due  time,  or  we  will  refund 
your  remittance. 

Fairview  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  N.Y. 


P&eAfeAdl  CfiichA-  C  (9  * 


Send  $1  per  100  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big,  strong 
Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading 
strains  as — Tancred,  Barron,  Wyckoff,  Thompson,  Flshel,  etc.  They  are  real  money  makers. 

Prices — Post  Paid,  100%  Live  Arrival —  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred,  White,  Partridge  and  Buff  Rocks  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  150.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons..  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Assorted  $10  per  100.  We  want  yon  for  a  customer  and  will  do  our  best  to  please  you.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  send  for  illustrated  circular.  PEERLESS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


ni|V  BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

la  M  W  Imported  stock.  Pedigrees  285  to 
^  314  We  specialize  in  BARRON  LEG- 

|  |  HORNS.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  White 

la.  lyl  I  Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 

High  quality  and  low  prices.  Write 
f%|l|AVQ  for  free  catalogue  today. 
Vlllunu  C.  M.  LONCENECKER 

Box  SO  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

p  u  f  V  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
G  IT  I  2 V,  QUALITY 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  Reds,  Mixed. 

It  It  AMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  808  Chestertown,  Md. 

486 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  23,  1929 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  shall  never  be  without  that  peerless 
of  farm  papers,  the  old  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  A  paper  that  has  such  a  clean 
bill  of  health  both  for  its  advertisers  and 
subscribers  deserves  the  support  of  the 
public.  C.  E.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Such  expressions  are  coming  from  sub¬ 
scribers  every  day  renewing  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  paper.  Such  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  paper  is  not  only  grati¬ 
fying  but  inspires  us  to  greater  efforts 
to  serve  country  people. 

I  am  inclosing  this  circular  of  the  Sun- 
Mix  Corp.,  Chicago.  Don’t  see  their  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Looks  too 
good  to  be  true  to  one  who  has  gone  down 
the  road  in  poultrydom  since  1881.  What 
do  you  know  of  it?  D.  L.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  the  name  of  the  product  would  indi¬ 
cate,  it  is  claimed  that  the  substance 
called  “ergosterol”  is  secured  from  the 
sun’s  rays — 100,000  times  as  efficient  in 
Vitamin  D  as  the  best  cod-liver  oil. 
“Multiplies  hatchability  of  eggs  25  times.” 
“Doubles  rate  of  growth,”  “Broilers 
weeks  earlier,”  are  some  of  the  claims 
made  for  it.  In  passing  we  cannot  but 
note  the  similarity  of  the  claims  made  by 
Paul  It.  Hadley,  Fanwood,  N.  J.,  for  his 
“Ex-Ray”  treatment  of  hatching  eggs. 
What  has  become  of  Hadley  and  his 
claims?  The  poultry  press  is  silent  on 
the  subject  of  late. 

There  have  been  some  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  to  irradiate  feeds,  but  the  process 
is  in  the  experimental  stage  still,  and  the 
scientific  men  working  on  the  process  are 
not  ready  to  make  any  definite  claims  for 
it  as  yet.  Dr.  Chesney,  under  whose 
process  the  Sun-Mix  Corp.  is  working, 
seems  to  lack  credentials  in  the  scientific 
world — and  we  are  informed  that  the 
corporation  is  not  licensed  to  do  business 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  idea  of  extracting 
Vitamin  D  from  the  sun’s  rays  and  mix¬ 
ing  with  feeds  is  being  prematurely 
exploited,  to  say  the  least. 

This  morning  when  I  went  to  the  post 
office  a  slick-tongued  agent  had  the  post¬ 
master  cornered,  and  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  had  him  about  on  the  fence.  Here 
is  his  line:  He  gave  his  name  as  Dr. 
Beatty,  of  Warren,  Ohio.  He  was  selling 
“Big  6  Roup  and  White  Diarrhoea  Medi¬ 
cine,”  both  from  the  same  bottle.  That  is 
all  he  had  to  sell.  Now  imagine  the  same 
medicine  curing  both  diseases.  Here  was 
his  plan  :  You  bought  $800  worth  of  this 
for  $200,  then  he  would  buy  out  of  Ins 
store  $100  worth  of  merchandise  and  ship 
back  to  his  home  at  Warren,  Ohio.  What 
do  you  think  of  a  proposition  like  that? 
This  man  was  also  a  large  breeder  of 
dogs  and  R.  I.  Red  chickens;  he  sold  all 
of  his  eggs  at  $1  apiece  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  I  heard  that  he  pulled  the  deal  in 
a  couple  of  the  adjoining  towns. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  v.  s. 

We  had  one  experience  with  this  Dr. 
Beatty  of  Warren,  O.,  about  two  years 
ago.  He  gypped  a  New  Jersey  reader  on 
a  dog,  which  deal  he  finally  adjusted  by 
a  refund  of  one-half  the  purchase  price. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  “Big  0  Germ  Destroyer,”  but 
we  are  sent  a  full-page  advertisement  of 
the  product  from  a  Warren,  ().,  paper. 
It  is  never  safe  to  give  credence  to  the 
claims  made  for  remedies  that  have  not 
proved  their  worth.  The  sales  methods 
described  somewhat  suggest  those  of  ,T. 
R.  S.  Strickler.  The  claims  for  “Big  6” 
appear  to  be  extravagant  if  not  prepos¬ 
terous. 

NOTICE— The  C.  &  P.  A.  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  at  public  auction  at  the 
Coudersport  Freight  Station  2  P.  M. 
March  25th,  1929,  192  cases  of  insecticide 
for  freight  and  storage  charges.  W.  E. 
Smith,  Auditor. 

The  above  notice  appeared  in  The  Pot¬ 
ter  Enterprise  (Coudersport,  Pa.)  under 
date  of  Feb.  28.  The  goods  to  be  sold 
cover  insecticides  returned  to  the  Union 
Control  Corporation,  and  refused  at  des¬ 
tination  by  this  concern. 

If  goods  are  returned  by  a  victim  of 
this  institution  they  are  refused  and  the 
railroad  has  to  sell  them  to  realize  their 
freight  and  storage,  and  the  question 
arises,  who  buys  them?  If  past  occur¬ 
rences  mean  anything,  a  similar  sale  was 
had  by  the  C.  &  P.  A.  R.  R.  last  year, 
and  the  goods  were  bought  by  Dean  G. 
Strickler,  treasurer  of  the  Union  Control 
Corporation  and  son  of  J.  P.  S.  Strick¬ 
ler.  for  $135,  which  did  not  cover  the 
freight  by  one-half,  but  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  grins  and  pockets  its  loss,  only  to 
suffer  a  similar  loss  this  year. 


Strickler  refuses  the  goods,  claims  they 
were  sold  in  good  faith,  that  the  customer 
signed  a  contract  which  was  not  subject 
to  cancellation,  then  he  buys  the  stuff 
back  at  one  per  cent  of  its  alleged  value 
and  blithely  goes  into  court  and  asks  a 
jury  to  give  him  a  verdict  for  the 
amounts  of  his  cluims.  He  has  the  goods, 
he  holds  the  notes  of  the  deluded  victims, 
and,  strange  to  say,  some  juries  do  give 
him  favorable  verdicts. 

W.  F.  Gilliland,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
had  J.  P.  S.  Strickler  arrested  for  fraud 
and  false  pretense.  Augustus  Luft,  of 
Coudersport,  who  for  a  brief  period  of 
seven  months  was  manager  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  testified  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Gilliland 
that  the  goods  were  worthless,  which  tes¬ 
timony  was  corroborated  by  three  experts 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  R.  N.-Y.  reported 
Strickler’s  conviction  a  few  weeks  ago. 
His  appeal  for  a  new  trial  has  not  yet 
been  decided.  Pennsylvania  has  refused 
Strickler  a  license  to  do  business  on  two 
of  his  products. 

It  might  be  well  for  his  victims  to  or¬ 
ganize  to  protect  their  own  interests. 


Thanks  to  your  efforts  in  the  matter, 
after  I  had  tried  ever  since  October,  1928, 
when  I  sent  the  order,  to  get  a  settlement, 
I  received  a  check  from  the  company  in 
today’s  mail.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
ever  have  received  a  cent  if  you  had  not 
interested  yourself  in  my  behalf.  As  you 
saw  by  their  letters  (which  I  sent  you) 
they  repeatedly  contradicted  themselves. 
Even  in  the  letter  accompanying  the 
check  they  said  they  thought  they  had 
sent  the  check  Dec.  1,  when  they  did  not 
even  promise  to  send  one  until  their  letter 
of  December  22. 

Thank  you  for  all  the  trouble  you  took 
in  this  matter.  A  paper  like  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  certainly  a  great  help  in  getting 
settlements  for  its  subscribers.  I  think 
that  anyone  doing  business  with  out-of- 
town  firms  would  better  first  invest  in 
a  subscription  to  your  paper  as  a  matter 
of  insurance — even  if  the  agricultural 
department  can  be  of  no  service  to  them. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  c.  t. 

We  publish  this  record  simply  because 
of  the  courtesy  of  our  subscriber  and  the 
nice  things  he  is  moved  to  say  about  our 
work.  If  the  business  houses  realized 
what  an  asset  prompt  attention  to  com¬ 
plaints  would  be  for  them,  they  would  not 
neglect  an  early  adjustment.  It  would 
be  just  as  easy  to  make  it  in  the  first 
place  as  to  let  the  matter  run  along  four 
or  five  months.  We  especially  appreciate 
the  confidence  our  subscribers  have  in  us. 


Do  you  remember  having  a  lot  of  cor¬ 
respondence  with  me  in  1927  over  two 
carloads  of  poles  sold  Ilyther  &  Purdy, 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City  ? 
After  considerable  effort  on  your  part 
without  result,  other  than  promises,  you 
turned  the  claim  over  to  your  attorney. 
Later  you  were  able  to  send  me  a  check 
for  considerably  less  than  half  the  amount 
owed  me.  You  wrote  me  that  Ilyther  was 
dead,  your  information  no  doubt  coming 
from  Purdy,  who  is  Ryther’s  son-in-law. 
O.  E.  Ryther  is  in  Bethel,  Vt.,  now ;  I 
met  him  yesterday.  He  is  after  poles 
again.  G.  F.  R. 

Vermont. 

The  above  report  from  the  Vermont 
subscriber  tells  its  own  story.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  in  collecting  his  claim  suggests 
the  wisdom  on  the  part  of  those  selling  the 
firm  poles  to  secure  certified  check  before 
making  shipment. 

1  would  like  you  to  investigate  the 
Conservative  Gas  Corp.  of  Babylon,  N. 
Y.  Their  agents  are  working  this  vicini¬ 
ty  of  Long  Island  very  hard  and  are  get¬ 
ting  rtiany  farmers  to  buy  some  of  their 
gas  stoves.  They  claim  their  gas  is  not 
explosive  in  the  room,  only  in  the  stove 
with  the  match  on  the  opening.  I  have 
bought  one  stove  from  them,  and  the 
agreement  was  to  be  satisfaction  to  me. 
I  now  have  a  50-gallon  boiler  attached  to 
a  kitchen  coal  range,  which  the  agent 
promised  to  have  connected  with  the  gas 
range  at  agreed  price,  but  now  the  com¬ 
pany  wants  $50  extra.  I  have  the  sales¬ 
man's  guarantee.  The  only  satisfaction 
is  for  me  to  find  the  salesman.  I  have 
paid  no  money  yet.  c.  a.  a.  p. 

Long  Island. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries 
about  this  concern  from  Long  Island  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  order  blank  gives  the  ad¬ 
dress,  Conservative  Gas  Corporation, 
10S4  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  No 
such  concern  is  listed  in  Bradstreets’. 
Agents  making  agreements  to  do  things 
that  are  not  included  in  the  contract  do 
not  look  good.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the 
agent  who  is  to  blame.  At  any  rate  a 
word  of  caution  to  Long  Island  readers 
and  the  suggestion  that  all  representa¬ 
tions  made  by  agents  and  salesmen  are  in 
the  order. 


Harvests  of  Plenty  year  after  year  are 
dependent  upon  a  modem  manage¬ 
ment  plan  of  rotating  fields  with  crops  and 
live  stock,  thus  diversifying  products  and 
maintaining  soil  fertility.  This  also  elimi¬ 
nates  single  crop  risks  and  balances  the 
farming  work. 


The  first  requirement  of  modem  farm 
management,  field  rotation  and  hog  sanita¬ 
tion  is  a  system  of  good,  hog-tight  fences. 
This  practice  is  characteristic  of  the  more 
prosperous  farmers  throughout  the  country. 
The  condition  of  the  fences  on  a  farm 
practically  tells  whether  it 
is  a  profitable  one.  The  best 
fences  that  experience,  re¬ 
search  and  money  can  pro¬ 
duce  are  Pittsburgh  Fences. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  your 
new  fence  catalogue,  Farm 
Record  Booklet  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 


'Nlamo 


Address 


Pittsburgh  Fences 

Hinge-Joint  or  Stiff-Stay 

Pittsburgh  Fences  are  made  of  full  gauge 
wires  from  a  special  formula  of  steel.  They 
are  Super-Zinced,  that  is,  armored  against 
rust  by  the  heaviest  coating  of  zinc  that 
can  be  successfully  applied  to  wire.  This 
Super-Zinced  coating  is  so  closely  bonded 
to  the  special  steel  that  it  will  not  flake  or 
peel.  Remember,  galvanizing  that  flakes  or 
peels  will  not  protect  a  fence  from  rust. 

There  is  a  Pittsburgh  Fence  for  every 
need  or  preference;  hinge-joint  and  stiff- 
stay  types  in  the  standard  farm  and  poultry 
styles,  Pittsburgh  Chictite  Fence  —  the 
wonderful  close  mesh  poultry  fence,  and 
beautiful  Pittsburgh  Lawn  Fence.  Every 
rod  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  new  cata¬ 
logue  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

f  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.) 

703  UNION  'J  PITTSBURGH, 

TRUST  BLDG.  ^M/  PENNA. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Rooting U. ^  -  ,St».  45  Middletown.  Ohio 


Get  Browns  Newjg 
FACTORY  PRICES 


Fence 
Less  Than 


.  PER 
RUNNING 


y  Straight  Line  Factory  to  Farm 
Uing  plan  cute  costs  way  down— 

Saves  you  a  lot  of 

money  on  Farm  and  -  ■■■  ■  . 

Poultry  Fence, Gates,  Steel  Posts, 

Barb  Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves, 
Heaters,  Furnaces,  Separators, 
Tires,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

See  my  new  low  freight  paid  prices. 
24  hour  service. — Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 


UNADILLA. 

SILOS 

“ASK  THE  MAN 
WHO  OWNS  ONE” 

...  he  will  tell  you  that  few  things  you 
buy  for  the  farm  serve  as  long  and 
for  as  little  money  as  a  Unadilla  Silo. 

Year  after  year  the  Unadilla  turns 
home  grown  crops  into  sweet,  succu¬ 
lent,  money  saving  feed.  Well  cared 
for,  a  Unadilla  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and 
terms  and  order  your  Silo  NOW. 
Discounts  for  early  cash  orders. 
Full  line  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Cuts  and  Bruises 


on  ankle,  hook,  stifle  or  knee, 
should  beU'cated  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  At  druggists, 
or$2.50  postpaid.  Describeyour 
ease  for  special  instructions. 
Horse  book  3-B  free. 

A  satisfied  user  soys:  "I  had  a  colt  that  knocked 
his  knee  and  became  badly  swollen.  After 
using  Absorbine  be  completely  recovered  and 
is  now  pacing  as  good  as  cvcr.T> 


^jrOUNGjJgCj^S^^rmat^L^gringfiel^MassJI 


THRIFTY  CALVES 
-r ai  s  e  d  without  Milk; 


Farmers  by  the  hundreds  are  maxing 
a  double  profit  —  one  on  milk  and  one 
on  calves — by  feeding 


vs  (/y  rzz/r 

Don’t  sacrifice  milk  profits. 
Grow  stronger,  healthier 
calves  with  this  unequalled 
substitute  for  milk.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  prepared 
from  the  very  choicest  mate¬ 
rials,  especially  milled  and  steam 
cooked. dried  and  remilled.  Tryabag. 
Watch  how  quickly  your  calves  develop 
into  sturdy  stock  while  you  sell  the 
milk.  For  sale  at  your  dealer’s  or  write. 
Send  for  booklet‘‘Calf  Husbandry” 
RYDE  &  CO..  5434  W.  Hoo»...lt  Rd.,  Chic.ro 


£  tmc  »*■*#§ 

"  MilK  AT 


Lump  Jaw 

The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

Fleming’s  Actinof  orm 

Sold  for  $2.50  a  bottle,  postpaid,  under  a 
positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for  OUR  BIG 

FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  A  book  of  208  page* 

and  67  illustrations. 

I  FLEMING  BROS.,  Chimitts,IOSUBiii  Stick  lirli.  Cbioga 


Milk-Strainer-Discs 

Ck.  or  M.O.  M.60  buys  Postpaid  3  boxes 


WW\ 


„"rmeatcs  entire  Peninsula.  Low  priced  farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing, 
finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes. 
Handsome  descriptive  hooklet-FREE.  Address-167 
IXEL-MAU-VA  IiriUllSC,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

ALABAMA 

ALFALFA  •  DAIRYING  -  LIVESTOCK 

Write  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Selma,  Alabama,  for 
free  information  about  THE  BLACK  LIME  PRAIRIE 
SOILS  of  Dallas  County.  This  is  the  greatest  natural 
alfalfa  livestock  and  dairy  section  of  America.  Ready 
market  for  all  farm  products; good  roads,  good  schools 
rid  good  churches  among  splendid  people  most  of  whom 
are  from  the  North,  and  all  doing  well,  happy  and  con¬ 
tended  here  where  livestock  graze  in  luxurious  pastures 
practically  the  year  around. 

SELMA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


110  Acre  Poultry  and  Dairy  Farm  Peninsula 

Near  Town ;  New  Bungalow;  Poultry  Houses;  $50.00  Acre. 
East  Terms.  C.  WHITT,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland. 


WANTED  from'Vew  York  CAMPSITE 

with  LAKE  FRONTAGE  and  modern  house  of  10  to  12 

rooms.  II  EL  WIN  REALTY  €«.,  Cliappnqun,  N.  Y. 


7  Ft.  Cedar  Fence  Posts 


Carload  lots  or  less.  Tops: 
lib”  to  ‘i\'\  6c;  2H"  to  3^", 


1  Oe;  3 XV  to  6",  I  5e  F.O.B.  J.  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


Oats  Straw 

J nines  E.  Dante,  Jr. 


GOOD  MIXED  1IAY— Car¬ 
loads.  Delivered  your  station. 
East  \V orcester,  N.  Y’ . 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pny  excellent  prices. 
O  WASCO  BAG  CO-,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thnrsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Young  man,  single,  to  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  in  Allegany  County;  must  be  neat 
ami  clean;  state  height,  weight,  nationality 
lirst  letter.  ADVERTISER  5488,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  superintendent;  one  who  can 
keep  hooks  preferred.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
228,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  stating  age,  experience  and 
salary  expected. 


WANTED — Working  farmer  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  large  commercial  orchard  operation; 
must  have  full  knowledge  of  cultivation,  spray¬ 
ing,  sorting  and  packing;  give  experience  and 
salary  in  first  letter.  L.  T.  HALLOCK  &  SON, 
Clayton,  N.  J. 


COOK  and  a  chambermaid-waitress  (white), 
mother  and  daughter  preferred,  about  middle 
of  April,  in  country  30  miles  from  New  York; 
modern  house,  small  family;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  to  work  on  poultry 
farm,  ready  to  work  at  once;  must  be  a  re¬ 
liable,  honest,  trustworthy,  willing  worker;  $50 
per  month  with  board  and  lodging;  farm  at 
Cross  River,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  45 
miles  north  of  New  York  City;  send  references 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6076,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Harried  man  as  herdsman-foreman; 

must  be  A-No.-l  cow  man  and  farmer;  wife  to 
board  a  few  men;  furnished  house;  prefer  party 
with  two  or  more  milkers;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars,  wages  and  references;  can  use  single  man; 
location,  Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
6058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man  to  look  after  lawn,  garden  and 
flowers  and  make  himself  useful  around  coun¬ 
try  place;  woman  to  cook  and  do  housework  for 
family  of  two;  both  must  be  sober  and  trust¬ 
worthy  and  furnish  references;  if  woman  can¬ 
not  manage  house  and  bake  and  cook  everything 
and  man  understand  fully  care  of  yard  and 
flowers,  chickens,  etc.,  do  not  apply;  those  look¬ 
ing  for  vacation  for  Summer  don’t  reply;  don’t 
write — come  and  see  me.  W)I.  MILLER,  24 
Stone  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Two  women  as  cook  and  waitress  in 
Long  Island  home;  small  family;  high  wages 
for  refined,  efficient  women;  other  help  kept; 
permanent;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6086,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


"  ANTED- — Experienced  farm  hand,  married  or 
single;  must  be  A-l,  with  Fordson  tractor,  as 
1  have  mostly  fruit;  nobody  under  25  need  ap¬ 
ply.  FRED  DESPARD,  Olcott  Beach,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED — Handyman  to  attend  fires,  work  on 
lawns  and  help  in  gardens  in  small  sani¬ 
tarium,  one  having  chauffeur’s  license  preferred; 
wages  $70  per  month  and  maintenance.  Ad- 
dress  DR,  W,  H.  ROSS,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN  owning  small  farm  would  like  wo¬ 
man  as  partner  in  chicken  business  on  small 
stale.  ADVERTISER  6085,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Sober  man  for  light  work  and  give 
a  hand  occasionally  on  heavy  work ;  one  pre- 
*e"ing  good  home  to  high  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


'V  AN  TED — Single  man,  assistant  on  growing 
poultry  farm,  for  general  work ;  able  or  learn 
to  milk  one  cow;  Catholic  family;  wages  $40 
board;  references  necessary.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Quiet,  steady  man  for  dairy,  who 
understands  dairy  stock;  wife  to  board  two 
men;  wages  $90  month,  2  qts.  milk  daily,  good 
house  =  state  age,  references.  MAN¬ 
AGER,  Buckwood  Dairy,  Dunnfield,  N.  J. 


I OULTRYMAN  on  poultry  and  fruit  farm  at 
once;  give  experience,  references  and  wages 
expected.  GEORGE  B.  WOODWARD,  Nassau, 


WANTED— Experienced,  trusty,  single 
j  Jarm:  state  experience  an 
Mdntqd.  EUGENE  F.  WELLS,  Tully, 


^,TAprU  L  young  married  m 
ttul(reil.;  general  orchard  experience  and 
y  giye  experience,  reference  and  sal- 

Clmrchvfne  NA1Y.  HAIlT’  Brooklawn  Farm, 

helper,  school  girl,  no  objection; 
Aver.  {J°me,  small  pay.  O’BRIEN,  Church 
Ave.,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

^  ^HiEED~TEarrn  llelP.  single  man  on  dairy  farm 

.•hh.c  P,odern  equipment  including  milking  ma- 
home  -  i ie,./e.?r'ar0UIKl  "'Prk :  good  wages  and 
B  EVPB  vfml,?1  Swiss  preferred.  ARTHUR 
■  e\erij,ghaM,  R.  d.  1,  Nedrow,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  family,  four  adults,  want  white 
girl,  cook  and  general  housework;  good  home 
for  reliable  person;  reference.  JAMES  KEELEY, 
172  E.  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged,  honest,  reliable  man  on 
South  Jersey  poultry  farm  for  general  work 
and  with  poultry;  experience  not  required;  must 
be  bandy  with  tools;  man  who  is  able  to  drive 
car  preferred;  give  age  and  reference  with 
first  reply;  wages  $50  monthly  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Middle-aged  Protestant  man  as  day 
watchman  on  private  estate  on  Long  Island; 
must  furnish  best  of  references  in  first  letter, 
be  steady,  reliable,  good  health;  steady  work 
and  good  wages  to  right  man.  ADVERTISER 
6095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  Protestant  married  man, 
no  children,  to  do  general  work  on  game  pre¬ 
serve;  house,  heat  and  light  furnished;  must 
submit  best  of  references  in  first  letter;  loaf¬ 
ers  need  not  apply.  ADVERTISER  6096,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  housekeeper 
for  a  man  and  invalid  wife;  prefers  a  good 
home  to  high  wages;  country.  ADVERTISER 
6100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  MARRIED  man,  somewhere  around  30-35  years 
old,  who  has  had  general  farm  experience,  is 
looking  for  this  opportunity.  He  should  be  able 
to  handle  men  as  well  as  tools.  A  successful 
commercial  poultry  farm  wants  this  man  to 
work  as  a  regular  poultryman  until  he  thorough¬ 
ly  understands  the  work.  When  he  proves  him¬ 
self  capable  he  will  be  given  responsibility  and 
plenty  of  room  for  advancement.  A11  letters 
Will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence.  State  whether 
or  not  you  are  capable  and  willing  to  board 
other  help.  Poultry  experience  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  ADVERTISER  6104,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TENANT  wanted  to  stock  commuting  farm  near 
large  cities  with  sheep,  hogs,  ducks,  game, 
anything.  ADVERTISER  6106,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  Protestant  for  general  work 
on  small  farm;  good  milker;  responsible;  good 
wages  and  board;  state  all  particulars  in  first 
letter.  WAYSIDE  FARM,  Mendham,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  on  farm,  neat  willing 
worker  who  prefers  good  home  to  high  wages. 
ADVERTISER  6119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman,  market  gardener,  on  20- 
acre  farm  who  can  manage,  help  -  and  drive 
truck ;  only  sober  and  experienced  man  con¬ 
sidered.  JOHN  PAFFENDORF,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  to  work 
on  dairy  farm;  wages  $100  per  month  with 
rooms,  wood,  milk;  steady  position.  HOWARD 
PELTON,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  experienced  single 
young  X’rotestant-American  for  general  work 
on  commercial  poultry  farm;  must  understand 
and  like  care  of  poultry,  be  able  to  handle  team 
and  milk;  only  clean,  careful,  willing  hustler 
wanted,  desiring  year-round  position,  rural  lo¬ 
cation;  no  smoking;  write  giving  age,  farm  ex¬ 
perience,  reference,  salary.  FRED  MILLER, 
Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  hire  a  young  man  about  18  to  21 
years  old  to  work  on  farm  for  six  months'  at 
$30  per  month,  board,  etc.;  must  be  able  to 
milk;  for  further  particulars,  answer  at  once 
to  ADVERTISER  6143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  with  knowledge  of  car¬ 
pentry;  help  with  milking,  general  farm  work; 
willing;  good  home,  moderate  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR  and  capable  mechanic;  young, 
single  man  preferred;  Pierce  cars,  private.  Ad¬ 
dress  GEO.  J.  CROSMAN,  215  Astor  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  general  farm  work; 

good  milker  and  teamster  of  good  habits;  ref¬ 
erences  required;  $65  per  month  with  keep. 
WILLIAM  SHAW,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SINGLE  man  for  New  Jersey  dairy;  must  be 
good  dry-hand  milker  and  reliable;  $70  month, 
board  and  two  days  off  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  farmer, 
age  45  to  55,  no  small  children;  to  take  care 
of  about  350  chickens,  two  horses,  one  cow  and 
keep  place  clean  and  neat,  and  do  some  farm¬ 
ing  in  spare  time;  located  in  Ulster  County, 
near  Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  five-room  house  with 
electric  light  and  water  inside;  milk,  eggs,  fuel, 
usual  farm  privileges  and  $50  to  start  with. 
ADVERTISER  6137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  on  50-acre  Hudson 
River  fruit  farm;  Protestant,  under  45,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  must  understand  tractor  work 
and  machinery;  references  as  to  character  and 
ability  required.  ADVERTISER  6134,  care 
ltural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  place  for  couple  to  do  the  work  for  three 
adults  and  two  children;  prefer  man  who  has 
some  knowledge  of  driving  car;  Westchester 
County.  ADVERTISER  6131,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  sisters  or  mother  and  daughter 
to  do  all  the  work  for  a  family  of  five;  20 
miles  from  New  York  City;  wages  satisfactory. 
ADVERTISER  6129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIOUSEWORKER,  general,  experienced,  good 
cook,  neat  and  clean;  small  Protestant  family, 
in  Westchester  County.  ADVERTISER  6101, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wishes  position  as  second 
gardener  or  handy  man  on  gentleman’s  estate, 
good  reference,  no  floater.  WM.  S.  WILLIS, 
435  Center  St.,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


POSITION  —  Middle-aged,  married;  gardener, 
chauffeur,  handy  man;  will  go  any  place. 
P.  O.  BOX  235.  Seaford,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER  now  for  engagements; 

private  estate  preferred,  or  to  run  small  farm; 
Swedish-American  born,  married,  two  children; 
good  at  all  branches;  A-l  references,  also  from 
past  employer.  A.  P.  MORTINSON,  George¬ 
town,  Conn. 


MARRIED  man,  33  years.  Protestant,  no  drink¬ 
ing  and  smoking,  wishes  steady  year-round 
position,  general  farm;  8  years’  experience; 
good  with  chickens,  house  and  garden;  $100 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  6036,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HEAD  chauffeur,  mechanic,  handy  man,  with 
own  tools:  German,  single,  age  30,  desires 
position;  references.  WM.  NEUMANN,  Pomona, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  housekeeping  in  small  com¬ 
fortable  home  or  care  semi-invalid;  can  fur¬ 
nish  best  references.  ADVERTISER  6093,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  young  man,  24,  honest  and  de¬ 
pendable,  wants  position  on  a  dairy  farm,  to 
run  milk  route;  prefer  Northern  New  Jersey; 
can  drive.  ADVERTISER  6054,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  poultryman,  age  30, 
two  children;  state  particulars  and  salary. 
ADVERTISER  6078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  trained,  single,  years 
of  practical  and  technical  experience  on  large 
commercial  farms  in  intensive  poultry  sections; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  6079,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  experienced  A.  R.,  calf  raising; 

2  places  13  years;  married,  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  life  experience,  cattle  expert,  man¬ 
agement  small  estate,  Westchester  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  6081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  middle-aged,  Protestant,  do  not 
drink  or  smoke;  want  light  work  and  do 
chores.  ADVERTISER  6083,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GIRL.  Swedish,  with  ten  years’  experience  in 
poultry  raising,  including  incubation,  brood¬ 
ing,  trapnesting,  etc.,  has  even  garden  knowl¬ 
edge;  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm  if  possi¬ 
ble,  with  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  6087, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EDUCATED,  refined  woman,  seeks  position  of 
responsibility  in  home;  state  salary  in  reply. 
ADVERTISER  6094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  age  28,  agricultural  graduate, 
experienced  in  all  branches;  carpenter;  wants 
position  on  up-to-date  poultry  farm  near  New 
York  City;  references.  JOHN  ENDERS,  State 
Institute,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  German,  27,  single,  farm-bred,  as 
gardener’s  helper  private  estate;  experienced; 
chauffeur’s  license,  reference,  no  bad  habits; 
state  particulars,  wages.  ADVERTISER  6098, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married,  no  children,  age  38;  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  thoroughly  experienced  in  gar¬ 
dening,  farming  and  live  stock;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER  desires  position  on  modern  farm, 
with  reliable  farmer;  four  years’  experience 
general  farming;  three  years  at  agricultural 
school.  JOE  DORNBUSCI-I,  102  Ridgewood  Ave., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  German,  middle-aged  woman, 
good  position  in  country  home,  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  ADVERTISER  6102, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER  considering  change, 
sober,  reliable;  experienced  greenhouses,  vege¬ 
tables,  all  work  pertaining  private  estate,  live 
stock,  drive  cars;  wife  capable  part-time  ser¬ 
vices;  three  children ;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  Box  222,  Glen  Head,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  farm-hand,  thorough  knowledge  of 
dairy  farming,  past  five  years  as  working 
foreman;  good  Jiving  quarters  preferred  to  high 
wages;  chance  for  advancement.  ADVERTISER 
6103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  33,  above  average  every 
way,  desires  suitable  opening;  results  guar¬ 
anteed.  ADVERTISER  6105,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  and  garden  superintendent  de¬ 
sires  a  position  on  estate  or  institution;  life 
experience  in  all  branches;  single,  age  40,  with 
18  years’  references.  ADVERTISER  6107,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  single  man  desires  to  learn  poultry 
business;  $40  a  month  and  board.  PAUL 
RUTTLSAY,  556  Hope  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


POSITION,  superintendent,  foreman,  herdsman; 

30  years’  experience;  best  recommendations; 
honest,  temperate,  dependable;  no  children; 
conscientious  worker.  PRACTICAL  FARMER, 
Peacedale,  R.  I.  • 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  near  New  York  City;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  ALFRED  BOGERT,  424  Avenue  E,  Bay¬ 
onne,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  poultryman,  now  employed,  wants 
change,  can  handle  trapnesting,  pedigree 
work,  feeding,  incubation  or  brooding;  steady 
position  essential.  ADVERTISER  6124,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  open  for  position  in 
private  estate,  good  butter-maker,  good  feeder, 
calf  raiser,  20  years  with  Guernseys;  Ameri¬ 
can.  single,  50  years;  when  writing  state  wages 
paid  and  full  particulars;  Guernseys  preferred 
or  would  take  test-cow  position;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Permanent  position  on  estate  by 
capable  Protestant;  life  experienced,  Ameri¬ 
can  couple  of  character;  man  foreman  or  care- 
taking:  wife  work  or  run  boarding-house;  one 
boy  13.  ADVERTISER  6139,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE,  middle-aged,  experienced  dry-hand 
milker,  also  test  cows.  ADVERTISER  6138, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man,  experienced,  desires  a  real 
proposition  on  poultry  farm.  L.  G.,  P.  O. 
Box  26,  Arlington,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  bachelor  wants  work  on  farm; 

experienced,  low  wages  but  good  quarters; 
New  York  State.  ADVERTISER  6132,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  single,  middle-aged;  cows  and 
chickens;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  6130, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  young  married  man,  small  family, 
job  on  poultry,  fruit  or  dairy  farm;  experi- 
ence,  references.  BOX  185,  South  Attleboro, 
Mass. 


SITUATION  as  mechanic,  chauffeur,  tractor  op¬ 
erator  or  all  farm  work;  good  reference  fur¬ 
nished.  ADVERTISER  6128,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  agricultural  college  graduate, 
aged  23  years,  single,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm;  3  years’  experience;  references, 
particulars  requested.  HENRY  COLLINS, 
Montvale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Permanent  position  by  experienced 
couple;  man  understands  taking  care  of  stock 
and  general  farming;  good  buttermaker ;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  6127,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  on  farm  by  experienced 
man  with  20  years  with  dairying  and  farm¬ 
ing;  handle  team  and  tractor,  dry-hand  milker, 
can  paint,  do  carpenter  and  concrete  work;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco;  Protestant;  can  come  as  a 
single  man  by  month  and  board  or  with  family 
by  month  and  cottage;  want  steudy  work;  can 
give  reference;  send  full  particulars  and  wages 
paid  in  first  letter.  GEO.  M.  CHASE,  Alger 
St.,  Adams,  Mass. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Sacrifice  to  settle  estate,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  farm  located  between  New¬ 
burgh  and  Washingtonville  on  State  road;  con¬ 
tains  108  acres  choice  land,  some  black  dirt, 
upland,  pasture  and  woodlot;  well  watered  by 
springs  and  gravity  supply  to  buildings;  largo 
barn,  garage,  with  house,  two  silos,  chicken 
bouse,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IMPROVED  70  acres,  50  tillable,  near  hard 
road,  Cortland  County;  sacrifice,  $1,500;  must 
be  sold.  ADVERTISER  6028,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Large  dairy  farm,  completely 
stocked,  etc.,  to  purchase  on  payment  plan 
from  milk  checks,  by  competent  farmer  witn 
live  grown-up  sons,  all  good  farmers;  references 
on  integrity  and  efficiencies.  ADVERTISER 
5369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W AN  I  ED  Small  farm  with  house  in  good  re 
pair,  within  50  miles  from  New  York,  suitable 
for  Summer  residence;  good  water,  nice  trees 
und  views;  electricity;  state  price  ami  full  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  5302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman  wants  position;  experi¬ 
enced  with  purebreds,  certified  milk,  A.  R. 
work;  college  course.  ADVERTISER  6120,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


EXPERIENCED  German  farmer-gardener  wants 
position  on  estate;  married;  handy  with  all 
kinds  of  tools;  steady  position  only;  please 
write  TEDDY  WEYU,  care  It.  Wahmann,  2516 
Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE,  Swedish-German,  childless,  handyman, 
housekeeper,  want  position  country  estate. 
ADVERTISER  6118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  age  24,  farm-reared,  wishes  to 
work  as  assistant  poultryman,  willing  worker; 
religion,  Protestant;  clean,  sober  and  reliable; 
wages  around  $65  a  month;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars.  HERMAN  T.  NUSCHER,  Box  547,  Oyster 
Bay,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  orchardist  desires  to  manage 
and  care  for  orchard  in  Westchester  County; 
single.  ADVERTISER  6116,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted;  thoroughly  experienced 
farming  or  dairy;  wife  capable  boarding  help 
if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6115,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  experienced  dairyman;  sober,  re¬ 
liable,  desires  work  in  certified  bottling  room; 
references.  ADVERTISER  6113,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nursery  and  dairy  farm,  190  acres, 
50  acres  devoted  to  about  12,000  evergreen 
trees,  large  house,  large  barn,  equipped  for 
modern  dairy;  price  $12,500;  near  .Middletown, 
N.  Y.  Enquire  LEONARD  VANDERBECK,  it. 
F.  D.  2,  Box  39,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Large, dairy  farm  in  Eastern  New 
York,  100  miles  north  of  New  York  City; 
will  rent  for  taxes  and  upkeep  to  responsible 
party;  references  required.  ADVERTISER  6024 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  greenhouses  In  good  con¬ 
dition,  handy  to  New  York  market.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautifully  situated  in  village  of 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  eight-room  house,  barn, 
henhouse,  two  acres  excellent  land;  electricity; 
ail  good  repair;  suitable  for  poultry,  truck- 
gardening  or  Summer  home.  ADVERTISER 
6066,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  OR  SALE  Village  home,  8  rooms,  modern 
conveniences,  2-room  bungalow,  garage  2 
acres;  90  miles  New  York;  near  railroad.  '  D 
JOHNSON,  Cottekill,  Ulster  County,  N  Y. 


SALE  or  lease,  100-acre  apple  orchard,  thrifty 
and  healthy,  16  to  20  years  old,  mostly  Bald 
wins  and  McIntosh,  some  Wealthy  and  Duchess; 
grader,  packing  shed,  foreman’s  cottage,  a  com¬ 
plete  plant,  nothing  lacking;  in  Southern  New 
Hampshire.  I).  R.  SMITH,  4402  Fessenden  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


POSITION  as  orchardist,  large  scale,  fancy 
fruit,  12  years’  experience;  best  references; 
state  full  particulars  and  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  White  American,  single,  wants 
a  place  on  country  estate  as  poultry  or  handy 
man;  reference;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE-RENT — Private  lake,  stocked,  30  acres 
timber.  CIIAS.  E.  ELLIOTT,  Glassboro, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  farm,  partly  under  Irriga¬ 
tion;  barn,  poultry  houses,  work  shop  and 
pump  cellar,  2-car  garage,  greenhouse,  7-room 
house,  all  modern  conveniences;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  R.*T.  HUNTINGTON,  R.  2,  Millville, 
N  •  J. 


MARRIED  man  seeks  position  in  institutional 
work  as  supervisor  of  men  or  boys;  experi¬ 
enced  instructing  music,  agriculture  and  trades. 
ADVERTISER  6110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  married  man,  Protestant,  no 
Children,  desires  position,  superintendent-care¬ 
taker  gentleman’s  estate;  references;  prefer 
furnished  cottage.  ADVERTISER  6109,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  gardener  in  private  fami¬ 
ly;  5  years’  experience;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOREMAN,  maintenance  and  construction,  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  building  crafts  arid  out¬ 
door  projects;  married,  educated,  age  36;  re¬ 
building,  general  maintenance,  new  construction; 
estates  or  elsewhere.  ADVERTISER  6122,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEN-ROOM  house,  all  improvements,  garage, 
workshop,  3  chicken  coops,  about  2  acres  of 
land;  good  for  poultry  farm  or  Summer  home. 
BOX  78,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm.  225  acres,  general 
and  dairy;  good  buildings;  140  acres  tractor 
tillable,  gravel  loam;  abundance  water  and 
electricity:  some  stock;  located  near  Catskill, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  6082,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  farm,  30  to  50  acres,  in  State 
of  New  York;  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  468. 


HENDERSON’S 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  1929 
advertising  offer  of  Catalogue  and  25c 
Rebate  Slip. 


Name 


Address 


R.  N.-Y.  3 


City 


1929  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25-Cent  Rebate  Slip 

— only  10c 


MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail 
you  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson's  new 
seed  catalogue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25 -cent 
rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle  you,  without  charge,  to  the 
Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our  tested  seeds 
with  your  order. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and 
are  among  our  most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato, 
Big  Boston  Lettuce.  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish ; — Invincible 
Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s  Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 


For  82  years,  HENDERSON’ S  TESTED  SEEDS  have 
been  the  standard.  Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving 
methods  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  among 
American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of  your  seeds  is  the 
smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  expense,  and  it  is  of  advantage 
to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation 
and  standing. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


This  is  a  book  of  210  pages, 
with  16  beautiful  color  plates, 
194  pages  of  rotogravure  in 
various  colors,  and  over  a 
thousand  illustrations  direct 
from  actual  photographs  of 
the  results  from  Henderson's 
seeds. 

It  offers  many  special  collec¬ 
tions  of  vegetable  seeds 
arranged  so  as  to  give  a  con¬ 


tinuous  supply  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  throughout  the  Summer, 
and  collections  of  flower  seeds 
especially  arranged  for  har¬ 
mony  of  color  and  continuity 
of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  lover  of  the  garden 
beautiful  or  bountiful — Clip 
the  coupon  now ! 


Every  Rebate  Slip 
Counts  as  Cash 

With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent 
our  Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which, 
returned,  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as 
25  cents  cash  payment  on  any  order 
of  two  dollars  or  over. 

In  addition  we  will  include  with  your 
order,  without  charge,  the  Henderson 
specialty  collection  of  three  packets 
of  Vegetable  and  three  packets  of 
Flower  seeds  as  described  above. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 


Early  Scarlet 
Turnip  Radish 


35-37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 


Ponderosa  Tomato 


Big  Boston 
Lettuce 
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The  Merchandising,  of  Maple  Products 


N  OHIO  farmer,  W.  S.  Richards  of 
Chardon,  developed  a  system  of  mer¬ 
chandising  maple  products  that  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  those  of  suc¬ 
cessful  business  firms.  Instead  of 
unloading  his  crop  with  the  nearest 
grocer  or  dealer  in  the  early  Spring 
he  delivers  to  a  special  trade  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  product  twice  a  week  the  year 
around.  In  this  way  he  makes  a  good  thing  out  of 
the  sap  from  1,000  maple  trees,  and  buys  some  syrup 
of  his  neighbors  besides.  One  thing  that  makes  his 
sales  a  success  is  the  high  quality  of  his  product. 

The  village  of  Chardon,  O.,  was  last  year  the 
scene  of  the  first  maple  festival,  so  far  as  known. 
The  idea,  a  new  one,  caught  the  popular  fancy,  as 
perhaps  no  other  agricultural  event  could  have  done. 
It  came  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  folks  are  glad 
of  any  excuse  for  being  out  of  doors.  The  making 
of  maple  syrup  has  a  romantic  appeal  unequalled 
by  any  other  out-of-doors  operation. 

'  The"  publicity  for  the  event,  both  preceding  and 
during  it,  was  exceptionally  well  handled.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  practically  every  paper  in  the 
country  gave  mention  of  the  event.  People  came 
from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  drawn  by  the 
unusual  features  of  the  occasion.  The  attendance 
was  estimated  at  around  10,000. 

The  trees  in  the  public  park  of  this  county  seat 
are  handsome  maples.  In  order  that  city  visitors 
might  see  all  the  operations  of  sugar-making  these 
trees  were  tapped  and  buckets  hung.  An  ox-team 
and  a  stone-boat  gathered  the  sap,  and  delivered  it 
to  two  boiling  camps  on  the  park  site.  One  was  an 
old-fashioned  caldron  kettle,  and  illustrated  the  way 
tlic  pioneers  boiled  down  s<ip.  rIbe  othei  camp  had 
a  modern  sap  evaporator  in  operation.  E\eiy  hit  of 
the  work  was  full  of  interest  for  old  and  young, 
whether  from  city  or  country.  Every¬ 
one  had  a  free  dish  of  fine  maple 
syrup.  Over  225  gallons  were  given 
away. 

Many  sales  were  made  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers,  and  many  orders  were  taken 
for  future  delivery.  The  event  was 
such  a  success  that  it  is  expected  to 
he  repeated  this  year  on  a  larger  scale. 

As  a  result  of  the  attractive  showing 
of  maple  sugar  at  this  festival  Mr. 

Richards  was  asked  to  furnish  the 
sugar  for  the  display  at  the  Sesqui- 
eentennial.  Harry  Hart,  also  of  t  liar- 
don,  was  asked  to  furnish  the  syrup 
for  this  exhibit.  The  two  made  a  dis¬ 
play  of  products  of  wonderful  quality. 

This  Sesqui  exhibit  had  other  good 
features.  It  was  educational.  It 
showed  the  hollowed-out  logs  and 
long  sumac,  open-top  spouts  used  by 
the  Indians;  also  the  hand-made 
wooden  buckets  used  later  by  the  early 
settlers;  the  neck  yoke  and  forked 
sticks  used  in  carrying  the  heavy  wood- 
hooped  hand-made  pails  used  in  gath¬ 
ering  sap ;  the  early  wooden  sap  spouts 
or  “spiles” ;  hand-made  skimmers,  and  other  things 
used  in  the  early  making  of  maple  syrup — with 
photographs  and  charts  showing  modern  equipment 
and  its  effect  in  improving  quality. 

Mr.  Richards  has  shown  his  sugar  twice  at  Lake 
County  fair,  and  twice  at  the  Geauga  County  fair, 
receiving  first  prizes  each  time.  His  exhibits  con¬ 
sisted  of  sugar,  syrup,  maple  cream,  stirred  sugar, 
and  soft  sugar,  all  attractively  arranged  and  labeled. 

Geauga  County  is  the  leading  county  in  the  State 
in  syrup  production,  most  of  its  trees  being  tapped. 
A  good  season  brings  about  half  a  million  dollars 
into  the  county  for  maple  products.  Yet  these  prod¬ 
ucts  do  not  bring  the  makers  all  that  they  should. 
Organization  seems  needed  to  establish  grades,  if 
nothing  else,  as  grades  vary  greatly,  depending,  not 
on  purity,  as  all  are  pure  maple  syrup,  but  on  the 
equipment  and  methods  used. 

Mr.  Richards  uses  the  merchandising  plan.  He 
offers  his  products  only  as  the  trade  needs  them, 
and  thus  determines  the  price,  rather  than  having 
the  buyers  determine  it.  “We  get  35c  per  lb.  for 
sugar,  and  50c  per  lb.  for  maple  cream,  at  stores 
in  Painesville  and  Cleveland,  and  delivery  twice  a 
week.  We  also  ship  by  parcel  post  at  40c  and  55c 
postpaid,  also  syrup  at  $2.50  a  gallon.  We  think 
there  is  a  good  profit  at  these  prices.” 

’  An  interesting  new  feature  in  Mr.  Richards’  out¬ 
put  is  maple  cream,  which  he  interprets  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  in  an  original  way.  Here  in  the 
writer’s  native  State  of  New’  York  some  farmers  are 
doing  well  selling  maple  cream  at  50c  a  lb.  But 
the  product  is  always  a  semi-solid,  sold  in  glass  or 
tin  containers.  The  cream  offered  by  Mr.  Richards 
is  stiffer,  so  that  no  container  is  necessary. 

Asked  how’  he  is  able  to  get  so  smooth  a  grain  and 
to  cake  this  cream  in  this  way,  Mr.  Richards  said : 
“We  cook  it  to  235  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  same  as 
we  do  for  sugar,  and  pour  it  into  a  milk  pan  to 
cool.  When  cool  but  not  cold  stir  rapidly  with  a 
wmoden  paddle.  It  sets  very  quickly  when  it  gets 
ready,  hut  with  a  little  experience  you  can  tell  when 
to  stop  stirring.  We  then  quickly  mold  it  into  the 
cake  with  the  paddle  on  a  flat  clean  surface.  We 
have  never  found  any  machinery  to  do  this  as  w7ell 
as  by  hand.  We  make  it  into  large  cakes  of  about 
7  lbs.  each,  for  sale  to  stores.”  (The  retailer  breaks 
it  up  and  sells  it  loose,  as  he  does  fudge  or  taffy. 
Two  of  these  round  cakes  though  smaller  in  size  are 
shown  in  Fig.  171.) 

“The  grain  depends  on  the  temperature  when  you 
begin  stirring."  he  continued.  “If  you  let  it  get  too 


cool  it  will  soften  up  and  get  dauby  in  a  day  or  two. 
If  too  warm  it  will  be  too  grainy.  It  takes  a  very 
fine  grade  of  syrup  to  make  nice  white  cream.  Of 
course  if  it  is  to  be  eaten  at  once  it  can  be  taken 
off  the  fire  before  it  is  cooked  so  hard,  but  to  sell 
it  has  to  hold  up.” 

Sales  of  this  or  any  other  similar  food  product 
are  greatly  stimulated,  not  only  by  having  the  goods 
constantly  in  sight  in  the  store,  but  by  having  the 
storekeeper  display  a  large  card  stating  that  the 
article  is  on  sale. 

Most  Ohio  producers  use  modern  evaporators  in 
making  syrup,  insuring  good  quality.  Mr.  Richards, 
for  1,000  trees,  uses  a  5xl4-ft.  evaporator.  There 
are  also  a  few7  steam  outfits  used.  Where  there  is 
plenty  of  water  and  a  50  or  60-horsepower  boiler 
Ibis  is  a  good  method. 

Mr.  Richards  has  a  special  outfit  in  a  house  by 
itself  for  making  sugar  and  maple  cream.  For  this 
he  uses  an  upright  10-horsepow7er  boiler  with  a 
steam  coil  in  the  cooker  used  for  sugaring  off.  “We 
sugar  off  5  to  10  gallons  at  a  time,  and  can  cook  this 
in  seven  minutes  from  syrup  to  sugar,”  he  says.  “We 
used  to  boil  it  down  in  a  large  pan  on  the  stove, 
which  took  about  an  hour  to  a  batch.  So  w7e  save  a 
lot  of  time  this  way,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  syrup.  We  make  about  7%  lbs.  of  sugar 
from  a  gallon,  or  11  lbs.  of  syrup.  The  average  run 
of  sap  here  makes  about  three-fourths  of  a  gallon 
of  syrup  to  the  barrel  of  sap.” 

Mr.  Richards  uses  covers  on  all  of  his  16-quart 
galvanized  iron  buckets,  another  thing  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  high  quality.  “I  think  I  can  make  lighter- 
colored  products,  with  more  delicate  flavor  with 
covers,  even  if  it  does  not  rain,  as  the  covers  keep 
out  pieces  of  hark  and  twigs,  snow  and  other  things. 
And  when  it  does  rain  one  feels  a  lot  better  to  have 
the  covers  on.” 


This  maker  thinks  there  is  a  bright  future  for 
maple  products,  an  opinion  shared  also  by  Mr.  Hart. 
For  one  thing,  maple  syrup  is  going  to  be  more 
scarce  from  year  to  year.  A  good  sugar  bush  is  a 
thing  to  cherish.  Both  of  these  makers  refer  to  the 
great  sacrifice  of  maple  trees,  greater  in  some  other 
States,  even,  than  here.  “Sawmills  everywhere,” 
says  Mr.  Richards.  “In  lots  of  cases  they  could 
have  made  more  from  the  syrup  in  two  or  three  sea¬ 
sons  than  they  got  for  the  whole  woods.  Many 
farms  are  being  sold,  and  the  new  people  know 
nothing  about  maple  sugar  making.  The  first  thing 
they  do  is  to  sell  their  valuable  timber  trees  that 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  several  generations.” 

Asked  if  they  think  V  w7ill  pay  to  set  out  young 
groves  of  maples  both  men  agreed  that  it  would. 
“Especially  if  the  land  is  not  too  valuable.” 

New  York.  mabel  g.  feint. 


Shall  We  Plant  Pears? 

I  have  some  heavy  land  which  looks  to  me  to  be 
well  adapted  to  pears.  Bartletts  do  well,  but  some 
of  my  friends  say  that  there  is  no  money  in  pears, 
and  that  there  is  no  use  planting  them.  What  do 
you  think  about  the  future  market  for  pears?  What 
varieties  shall  I  plant?  m.  c. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

F  YOU  will  look  over  the  recent  records  that  have 
been  published  by  some  of  the  Western  States 
you  will  be  frightened  by  the  outlook  for  pears.  The 
plantings  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  tremendous 
in  recent  years.  California,  for  example,  had  only 
7%  per  cent  of  the  pear  trees  in  the  country  in  1910. 
Today  this  figure  has  jumped  to  32  per  cent.  In 
1910  the  States  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  had  about  15  per  cent  of  the  pear  trees ;  in  1925 
they  had  over  44  per  cent,  or  nearly  three  times  as 
many  as  in  1910.  New  York  State  had  twice  the 
number  of  pear  trees  in  1910  that  California  had. 
In  1925  the  total  bearing  and  non-bearing  trees  in 
California  was  7,397,456  as  compared  with  3,331.601 
for  New  York.  Oregon  and  Washington  together 
have  almost  as  many  trees  as  New  York.  All  of  this 
is  discouraging. 

Furthermore,  yields  are  so  much  greater  in  the 
West  that  western  pear  men  can  undersell  eastern 
growers.  In  the  East,  pear  psylla.  blight  and  Win¬ 
ter  injury  take  the  profit  from  many  pear  orchards. 

At  the  same  time,  western  plantings  are  largely 
Bartlett.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  trend  toward 


planting  the  Winter  varieties,  especially  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  "the 
acreages  will  come  anywhere  near  that  of  Bartlett 
The  Winter  varieties  include  Anjou,  Comice,  Winter 
Nelis,  Easter,  Bose  and  a  few  Flemish  Beauty 
Seckel  is  almost  unknown,  although  the  record- 
breaking  price  that  was  received  by  a  car  of  Rosme 
River  Seckels  last  Fall  has  made  the  Pacific  Coast 
sit  up  and  taker  notice  of  this  variety. 

The  entire  question  revolves  around  whether  or 
not  you  can  control  psylla  and  blight,  and  can  get 
sufficiently  high  yields.  Pears  do  well  on  a  heavy 
soil.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  you  can  handle  these 
difficulties,  then  you  can  make  plantings,  but  if  you 
cannot,  you  would  better  take  the  advice  of  your 
friends  and  stay  out.  There  are  any  number  of 
growers  in  your  general  vicinity  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  is  money  in  pears  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  profit  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  these 
men  are  all  good  growers  and  are  well  situated. 
There  are  probably  more  who  have  failed  at  the 
business. 

As  for  varieties,  Seckel  probably  leads  the  list  as 
having  a  good  future.  Bose  has  been  doing  well  on 
New  York  markets,  and  Clapp  Favorite  is  profitable 
if  held  until  the  rush  of  western  Bartletts  has 
passed.  Bartlett,  if  well-grown,  will  continue  to  be 
the  leading  variety  and  the  one  which  will  consti¬ 
tute  your  major  plantings.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Cost  of  Operating  a  Tractor 

T  VARIOUS  times  there  have  been  articles  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning  cost  of  tractor  farm¬ 
ing,  and  as  we  have  used  tractors  on  this  farm  for 
nine  years,  and  have  kept  accurate  account  of  time 
and  cost  I  thought  the  figures  might  be  of  interest 
to  readers. 

We  have  92  acres,  45  of  which  are 
in  orchards  which  we  keep  cultivated, 
and  we  farm  considerable  of  the  re¬ 
mainder.  We  keep  two  horses  but 
they  do  not  do  much  but  drill  and  cul¬ 
tivate  corn  and  cultivate  three  acres 
of  asparagus.  We  pull  sprayer,  duster, 
manure  spreader,  pull  out  peach  trees, 
etc.,  with  tractor.  We  are  now  using 
two,  but  for  most  of  the  time  this  re¬ 
port  covers  we  had  but  one.  Except 
for  the  last  year  we  used  kerosene  for 
fuel,  but  now  use  gasoline  entirely  and 
would  not  wish  to  g.»  back  to  kerosene 
as  our  repair  bills,  time  of  overhaul 
and  delay  in  operation  are  so  much 
less  with  gasoline. 

In  much  of  the  work  the  tractor  has 
taken  the  place  of  four  horses  and  one 
man,  and  in  the  orchard  work  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  with  horses  what 
we  do  with  the  tractor,  so  there  is 
scarcely  a  comparison  between  them. 

You  will  notice  the  tractor  was 
bought  at  time  of  highest  price,  also 
that  this  period  covers  a  time  when 
fuel  prices  were  much  higher  than  at  present. 
Based  on  cost  of  tractor  we  purchased  last  year  the 
total  cost  per  hour  would  figure  about  60  cents.  The 
cost  of  tractor  power,  eight  years,  March,  1920  to 


March,  1928: 

Purchase  cost  . $823.00 

Sold  for  . . .  125.00 


Net  cost  . $  698.00 

Fuel  and  oil  .  729.54 

Repairs  and  labor  .  269.37 

Interest  on  cost,  6%  .  395.04 


Total  cost  . $2091.95 

Total  use  . 2713  hours 

Cost  per  hour  . 77  cents 

Cost  per  hour,  fuel  and  repairs  . 37  cents 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  j.  Howard  buoomeix. 


Spring  Management  of  Bees 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  tell  something  of  the 
Spring  management  of  bees.  With  bees,  as  with 
us  humans,  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  something 
to  eat.  So  the  first  warm  day  that  the  bees  are  fly¬ 
ing  freely,  open  the  hives  and  examine  for  stores. 
This  is  usually  easy  to  ascertain,  as  you  can  see 
the  honey  along  the  top  bar  of  the  frame.  If  they 
are  short  of  stores  lay  a  stone  or  stick  on  top  of  the 
hive  to  indicate  the  condition  by  placing  the  mark 
on  different  parts  of  the  hives.  You  can  read  at  a 
glance  the  ones  that  need  stores,  or  the  ones  that 
can  spare  some  stores,  such  as  dead  colonies,  or 
weak  or  queenless  colonies. 

Next  look  between  the  frames  to  see  if  they  have 
a  queen  and  are  raising  brood,  and  be  sure  the  en¬ 
trance  is  not  clogged  with  dead  bees.  Before  lea.\" 
ing  a  hive  be  sure  it  is  tucked  up  warm,  because  ^i 
many  cases  the  colonies  will  be  in  a  more  or 
run-down  condition  and  it  is  wise  to  do  all  P0"1, 
to  conserve  the  heat.  Sometimes  newspaper* 
grain  sacks  will  help  to  this  end.  ... 

As  you  proceed  from  hive  to  hive  you  are  • 
to  find  one  that  has  died  with  plenty  of  st<?lt.'fer 
the  hive  (probably  because  it  went  into  ”  ^ 
quarters  queenless),  so  here  you  can  get  stoi  <" 
those  in  need,  provided  you  are  sure  there  is  no  1 

ease  among  the  bees.  .  rnther 

Farther  on  you  may  find  a  colony  which  is  r 
weak  in  bees  but  has  lots  of  honey.  In  this  c  * 
will  help  a  colony  to  take  out  part  of  the  ti  t 
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aud  put  in  a  division  board  so  in  this  way  to  reduce 
the  space  the  bees  have  to  warm  up.  Fill  the  empty 
part  of  the  hive  with  a  sack  of  shavings,  grain  sack 
or  anything  to  keep  them  warm.  I  have  seen  colo¬ 
nies  that  were  very  weak  in  the  Spring  that  by 
judicious  management  gave  a  very  good  account  of 
themselves  before  Fall.  Of  course  you  must  watch 
closely  and  see  that  these  reduced  colonies  are 
•  •iven’  additional  room  and  stores  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances'.  Sometimes  we  have  built  up  a  colony  that 
mile  occupied  two  combs  in  the  Spring. 

K  is  usually  best  to  unite  queenless  colonies  with 
voiue  others  that  would  be  improved  by  the  addition. 
Some  might  be  saved  by  sending  South  for  a  queen, 
j,u,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  a  colony  to  accept  a 
queen  when  they  have  been  queenless  long.  So  if 
an  attempt  is  made  to  requeen,  I  advise  caging  her 
mi  a  card  of  hatching  brood  that  some  strong 
colony  can  spare,  using  a  push-in  cage.  Run  the 
queer!  on  the  comb  without  the  escort  bees  and  con¬ 
iine  her  where  the  young  bees  are  just  gnawing  out. 
Be  sure  there  is  a  patch  of  unsealed  honey  under 
the  cage  then  let  them  alone  for  several  days.  Some¬ 
times  they  will  gnaw  out  from  under  the  cage  but 
usually  you  will  have  to  liberate  them.  Often  we 
find  tlie  queen  laying  under  the  cage.  This  method 
(if  introducing  queens  is  a  little  more  work  than 
some  other  methods  but  is  one  of  the  surest  meth¬ 
ods  l  know  of. 

Many  times  we  have  such  a  cold  backward  Spring 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  bees  built  up  strong 
enough  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  clover  flow,  so 
therefore  if  we  are  to  get  the  best  results  we  have 
to  do  our  part.  Be  sure  at  all  times  there  are 
plenty  of  stores,  conserve  all  the  heat  possible  by 
protecting  or  insulating  the  hive,  and,  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  get  warm,  reduce  the  entrance. 

Some  people  think  bees  are  guided  in  their  work 
entirely  by  instinct,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  they 
Umov  enough  to  curtail  their  brood  rearing  when 
their  food  begins  to  get  low  and  long  before  it  is 
gone,  hence  the  wise  bee  man  will  see  that  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  stores  ahead  at  all  times.  In 
case  there  is  not  enough  honey  to  go  around  or  if 
there  is  disease  making  it  unsafe  to  move  frames 
from  hive  to  hive,  granulated  sugar  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  until  sufficient  honey  begins  to  come  in. 

Probably  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  water  in  equal 
parts  would  do  for  Spring  feeding.  We  like  a  milk 
an  to  mix  it  in.  Simply  pour  a  pail  of  hot  water 
a,  the  can,  then  a  pail  of  sugar  and  stir  with  a 
broomstick  until  all  sugar  is  dissolved.  The  five 
and  ten-pound  friction  top  honey  pails  make  fine 
feeders.  Punch  20  to  30  small  holes  in  the  cover, 
with  a  small  nail,  fill  with  syrup  and  invert  over 
the  bees  and  be  sure  and  cover  up  warm  and  tight 
so  robbers  from  some  other  hive  cannot  get  in.  We 
have  fed  while  it  was  quite  cold  by  covering  with 
a  sack  of  planer  shavings.  o.  w.  n. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


In  The  New  Hampshire  Woods 

IxVM  enclosing  a  picture  of  myself  and  some  of 
the  wood  I  have  just  finished  cutting,  12  cords. 
In  the  last  six  years  1  have  cut  over  100  cords.  I 
go  into  the  woods  with  bucksaw,  ax  and  saw-horse, 
cut  the  trees  down  and  cut  and  saw  and  split  into 
stovewood,  and  pile  it  up.  There  are  close  to  1,000 
sticks  in  a  cord.  I  cut  up  trees  10  inches  through 
with  the  bucksaw.  1  am  04  years  old. 

Sullivan  C'o.,  N.  II.  gilbert  w.  boutwei.l. 


A  Live  New  England  Letter 

[This  note  from  a  friend  in  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  written  in  early  Winter:] 

JUST  came  up  from  the  sheep  barns  where  the 
lambs  are  coming.  From  now  on  for  a  month 
the  little  lambs  will  keep  me  busy.  Everyone  is 
worth  twelve  good  dollars.  In  our  flock  we  have  81 
ewes,  and  not  counting  twins,  we  can  figure  on  80 
la  mbs. 

It  is  with  sheep  and  apples  that  we  make  a  run¬ 
down  farm  a  real  home  and  an  asset.  We  take  a 
rundown  farm,  put  200  ewes  on  it,  then  plant  Mc¬ 
Intosh  trees  on  it.  Then  we  sit  tight,  look  after 
the  lambs,  cultivate  the  trees,  and  in  five  years  we 
can  climb  up  on  the  highest  hill  and  call  out  to  the 
world  to  please  take  notice. 

1  am  sending  a  picture  of  Little  Eve  and  the 
first  apple  from  the  Golden  Delicious  tree  behind 
her,  two  years  planted.  c.  e.  chapman. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 


Some  News  From  Idaho 

E  HAVE  been  having  Spring  weather  for  two 
weeks  and  I  was  thinking  of  hatching  chickens 
and  making  garden.  Grass  has  begun  to  show  green 
in  the  fields  and  the  Spring  birds  have  come  to  make 
us  glad  after  the  coldest  and  snowiest  Winter  South¬ 
ern  Idaho  has  had  since  the  eighties.  This  morn¬ 
ing  when  1  looked  out  of  the  window  I  saw  the 
snow  coming  down  so  thick  I  could  hardly  see  10 
rods  and  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  drifting  the 
snow  as  it  has  not  been  drifted  before  this  Winter. 
As  the  wind  is  from  the  northwest  we  know  the 
snow  will  not  last  long,  as  the  wind  from  this  direc¬ 
tion  always  takes  the  snow  off  before  it  quits  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  rain  will  follow  the  snow 
and  good  weather  will 
be  with  us  again  by  to¬ 
morrow  or  the  next  day. 

Our  Chinook  wind, 
from  the  northwest  is 
never  cold  very  long 
and  invariably  brings 
warmer  weather  in  the 
Winter. 

After  my  long  vaca¬ 
tion  from  the  land  I  am 


Part  of  a  Recent  Twelve-cord  Wood  Job 


anxious  to  get  to  planting  things  and  am  planning 
a  big  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  I  have  always 
been  prouder  of  my  flowers  and  vegetables  than  I 
have  of  anything  else  that  I  have  produced. 

My  two-year-old  White  Rocks  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hens  have  been  showing  me  that  they  were 
glad  to  have  me  here  to  take  care  of  them  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  egg  records  I  have  ever  got  from  hens 
in  their  second  laying  year.  I  left  them  as  baby 
chicks  with  my  daughter  in  1927  and  when  I  got 


Little  Eve  Holding  the  First  Apple  from  that  Golden 
Delicious  Tree  Two  Years  Planted 


back  last  October  they  were  past  their  first  laying 
year  and  ready  to  give  me  eggs  from  which  I  shall 
get  big  vigorous  chicks. 

1  have  never  got  so  many  letters  asking  about 
ducks  and  geese  as  during  the  last  three  months.  I 
have  one  on  my  desk  now  from  Honolulu,  from  a 
man  who  owns  a  big  ranch  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
asking  a  dozen  questions  about  ducks.  He  has  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  and  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  eggs  but  the  eggs  will  not  hatch.  I  don’t  know 
how  to  help  him.  I  usually  count  on  having  at  least 
80  ducklings  from  100  eggs  and  on  raising  about  95 
per  cent  of  those  that  hatch.  Our  folks  here  think 
geese  at  20  cents  a  pound  are  more  profitable  than 
turkeys  at  30  cents.  miller  purvis. 

Gooding  Co.,  Idaho. 


Agriculture  in  Albania 

[The  writer  of  the  following  is  an  Albanian  now 
Studying  in  a  New  York  agricultural  school.  He  was 
interested  in  Mr.  Button’s  recent  article  about  Al¬ 
banian  housekeeping  and  thus  moved  to  tell  us  more 
of  conditions  in  his  home  country.] 

AGRICULTURE  ill  Albania  is  the  main  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  but  otherwise  from  the  mod¬ 
ern  and  civilized  countries  it  is  rather  in  a  back¬ 
ward  stage.  The  Albanian  people  have  been  in  the 
agricultural  business  ever  since  they  inhabited  the 
country,  and  that  is  about  three  thousand  years. 
But  because  it  is  a  small  nation  and  among  other 
countries  if  has  had  to  face  hard  times,  struggles 
and  wars  for  the  protection  of  its  independence. 
This  is  especially  true  for  the  400  years  under  the 
rule  of  the  uncivilized  people  of  Turkey,  who  for 
that  period  of  time,  ending  in  1912,  fought  against 
progress  and  civilization. 

Although  Albania  is  only  13,500  square  miles  or 
so,  it  has  land  for  irrigated  farming  especially  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  hilly  land  for  dry-land  farm¬ 
ing,  and  mountains,  high  and  low,  for  pasture  and 
forestry. 

The  climate  in  Albania  is  usually  mild,  but  still 
there  is  enough  variation  in  the  different  parts  so 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  growth  of  a  great  number 
of  crops,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  cotton,  flax,  rice  and  fruits  of  different 
kinds,  including  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  etc. 

The  Albanian  farmer  is  quite  poor,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  his  crops  is  rather  on  a  very  small 
scale.  Usually  the  average  farmer  will  manage  about 
15  acres  including  his  pasture.  His  implements 
consist  of  the  very  simple  and  primitive  forms,  such 
as  a  wooden  plow  with  a  thin  coating  of  sheet  iron 
attached  at  the  place  where  the  point  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  plow  fits,  and  his  drag  made  of  green  branches 
about  an  inch  thick,  which  are  woven  close  together. 
Both  these  implements  are  drawn  by  his  team  of 
oxen  that  weigh  about  1,800  to  2,000  lbs.  for  both. 
Besides  these  he  has  the  other  usual  hand  tools 
such  as  the  shovel,  pick,  spade,  hoe,  fork,  with  the 
only  difference  that  they  are  made  by  the  village 
blacksmith  very  roughly. 

The  average  farmer  not  only  cannot  buy  the  mod¬ 
ern  and  efficient  machinery,  but  he  cannot  even  hire 
such  in  his  present  financial  state.  With  the  regu¬ 
lar  equipment  of  an  ordinary  farmer  it  takes  about 
three  to  four  days  to  prepare  an  acre  of  ground  in 
shape  for  seeding.  With  the  same  equipment  and 
his  two  oxen  the  farmer  cannot  work  more  than 
ten  acres  of  land  each  season,  no  matter  how  hard 
he  may  work.  The  seeding  of  different  crops  is  done 
by  hand  and  so  is  the  cultivation,  irrigation  and 
harvesting.  The  thrashing  is  usually  done  on 
thrashing  floors  where  the  grain  is  tramped  by 
horses. 

The  soil  is  rich  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Every  piece  of  land  in  the  country  is  ideal  for  farm¬ 
ing.  The  foreign  agriculturists  who  have  visited  the 
country  have  called  it  “rich  virgin  soil.”  To  a  very 
small  extent  the  farmer  may  use  some  barn  or 
stable  manure,  but  that  is  all,  for  he  never  uses  any 
commercial  fertilizers.  So  far  the  only  commercial 
fertilizers  are  used  by  the  experimental  stations 
and  agricultural  schools. 

The  seed  he  uses  is  not  selected,  and  neither  does 
it  ever  receive  any  treatment  before  planting.  He 
usually  saves  a  part  of  his  produce  at  harvesting 
time  for  the  next  year’s  planting.  The  seed  is  never 
stored  the  way  it  should  be,  not  only  because  he 
does  not  know  how,  but  also  because  he  does  not 
have  the  facilities. 

He  does  not  have  any  method  or  rule  in  rotating 
his  crops,  although  he  will  sometimes  change  from 
corn  to  wheat  or  oats ;  or  tobacco  to  cotton.  The 
different  legume  crops  have  been  tried  out  at  the 
experimental  stations  and  the  agricultural  schools, 
and  they  have  proved  to  do  well.  Alfalfa  for  in¬ 
stance  has  been  mowed  six  to  seven  times  in  a  year 
when  grown  under  irrigation.  But  the  farmer  has 
not  yet  started  planting  these  legumes. 

When  you  stop  and  think  of  the  plow  which  he 
uses  that  never  plows  any  deeper  than  four  inches 
at  the  maximum,  and  the  wooden  drag  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  seed  bed,  you  can  imagine  that  the  yields 
will  be  low,  no  matter  how  rich  the  soil  may  lie. 

Most  of  the  failures  in  crop  production  are  with 
corn,  which  is  the  main  crop.  Although  the  rain¬ 
fall  averages  from  40  to  GO  inches  the  rainy  season 
is  in  Winter,  Spring  and  Fall,  with  practically  no 
rain  at  all  during  the  three  Summer  months.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  plains  and  level  lands  of  the  country 
are  not  irrigated  because  of  the  expense  of  turning 
a  part  of  the  waters  of  the  rivers  to  their  lands,  al¬ 
though  this  is  a  very  simple  matter.  In  this  manner 
the  farmer  will  lose  from  year  to  year  from  25  to 
75  per  cent  of  his  crop  due  to  the  dry  seasons. 

A  great  percentage  of  the  farmers  work  on  shares 
for  their  landowners.  These  farmers  are  poorer 
than  those  who  work  on  their  own  land  because  they 
have  to  share  the  products  raised  on  the  1()  or  15- 
acre  farm  with  the  landowner. 

Many  times  it  happens  that  due  to  a  short  crop 
the  farmer  not  only  does  not  have  any  extra  produce 
to  sell,  but  he  will  not  even  have  enough  for  his 
family's  consumption  until  the  next  year’s  harvest 
time. 

A  flock  of  about  10  to  15  sheep,  one  or  two  cows, 

two  or  four  oxen,  a  few 
goats,  a  horse  or  two, 
many  times  a  donkey 
and  a  few  chickens  are 
the  farmer’s  live  stock. 

The  cattle  resemble 
somewhat  the  Jerseys, 
but  are  of  no  particular 
breed,  just  scrubs 
Their  production  is  very 
low,  and  you  would 
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IN  your  planting  this  Spring  don't 
sacrifice  Crop-Dollars  to  save  Seed- 
Pennies.  In  the  selection  of  seed, 
an  hour’s  head-work  may  pay  better 
than  days  of  Jeg:-work,  and  a  little 
time  spent  in  finding  out  exactly  why 
Hoffman’s  Seed  is  different  will  make 
a  great  difference  in  your  crop*.  Send 
for  your  free  copy  of  Hoffman’s  New 
Seed  Book  and  read  it  carefully  before 
you  decide  what  seed  to  use. 

C  J  Here  is  a  crop 

KJCllS  where  it  pays  to 
change  varieties  and  strains  often. 
Six  of  the  world’s  best  producers 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
Regularly  produce  80,  100  and 
more  bushels  when  conditions 
are  right 

Rnrlos,  A  Spring  Brain  crop 
MjUTltzy  that  isgrowing  rapidly 
in  favor.  A  remarkable  feed  very 
rich  in  protein  and  we  have  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  seed  for  the  East. 

Lancaster  County  “Sure 
LOr/I  Crop.”  White  Cap  Yellow 
Dent — all  the  leading  varieties, 
scientifically  treated  in-the  only 
Drying  House  of  the  kind  in  the 
East.  A  vastly  superior  process 
producing  seed  corn  positively 
unequalled  in  any  other  way. 

Vyrile  today  for  free  samples 
and  the  new  book 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN 
Inc. 

Box  721 
LandisvilU, 

’  Lancaster  Cc.« 
Perna. 


ferent  colors.  Guaranteed. 

Vigorous  tubers  that  will 
grow  big,  brilliant-hued  blooms 
on  strong  straight  stalfts. 

GLADIOLUS  —  50  for  $1.00.  lOO  for  $175. 

20  varieties— all  different  colors; 

ROSES  -Own-root.Field 

3  for  $1.40;  6  for  $2.65*.  12  for 


WE  INCLUDE  WITH 
EACH  ORDER 
■yfJpOwQVERA 
IlERSEY  BEAUTY” 

DAHLIA! 


Order  now.  Shipped  at  planting  time. 
FREE“”i40-page  Catalog  ol  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Shrubs.  All  prices  include  postage. 

CO 


JOHN 
LEWIS 

31  Childs  Ave„ 


CHILDS  SEED 


53™ 
YEAR 

Floral  Park.  N,  V. 


Berry,  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dewberry, 
Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Juneberry  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb.  Horseradish  roots:  Holly- 
nocks,  Delphiniums,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Hardy  Carnations,  Oriental 
Boppies  and  248  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  wil, 
bloom  this  summer;  Pansies.  Petunias,  Salviasl 
Zinnias  and  other  Annuals;  Roses,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L  Squires  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


SEND  tl  for  15  named  Dahlias,  detached  from  labels,  mix¬ 
ed  in  handling.  Collection  contains  many  prize  win¬ 
ning  varieties  of  exhibition  and  giant  types,  worth 

50c,  75c  or  J]  ea.  Cat.  free.  MRS.  B.  D.  HAILEY,  Litchfield.  C»»n. 


/-'«x  j-  i;  100  mixed  aizes,  extra  choice  bulbs, 
LliaQlOil  $1.50.  Descriptive  bulb  list  free. 
Harold  W.  Lauber  Wauseon,  Ohio 


Cabbage  Plants — Now  Ready 

My  frostproof  Cabbage  plants  will  bead  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and 
Charlestown  Wakeiield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post 
postpaid:  500—  $1.26,  1000—  S2.25.  Express:  1000— 
*1.00  ,  6,000— $4.50,  10.000— *7.50.  Bermuda  Onion 
plants  same  prices  as  Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped 
in  moss  and  shipped  promptly.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULYVOOD  TIFTON,  GA. 


Send  fl«  Money— C.  O.  If. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

All  varieties  now  ready.  500—  1,000— iM. 00,  5,000 — 

#4.50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tilton,  Gu. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Strictly  first-class,  large  size  and  well  rooted.  SI. OO 
ner  thousand  f.  o.  b.  here.  Mention  variety  wanted, 

GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO.  -  TY  TT,  GA. 

Frostproof  cabbage  PLANTs-wakefieid, 
Succession,  Flat  Dutch;  ready  for  Held  or  cold 
trames.  Grown  from  treated  seeds,  plants  sprayed  in¬ 
suring  greater  crop  yield.  $1.00 — 1000  collect  express, 
cash.  J.  T.  Councill  &  Sons,  Franklin,  Va. 

FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants!^™? 

and  Charleston,  Wakefield.  Prices,  4sc  per  100  82.60 
per  1000  postpaid.  Sample  sent  on  request.  J.  K.  DAVI8 
&  BRO.,  Berlin,  Md.  Growers  for  20  Tears. 


probably  not  be  able  to  imagine  that  an 
8-lb.  milker  a  day  is  considered  a  very 
good  producer. 

The  sheep  are  the  same,  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  breed,  and  very  low  producers. 
They  are  much  smaller  than  the  average 
standard  breed  of  sheep,  and  besides  their 
mutton  and  wool  they  are  also  used  for 
their  milk,  with  which  they  make  the 
soft  cheeses  and  sometimes  the  butter. 
The  other  live  stock  is  not  any  better 
than  the  cattle  or  sheep. 

The  Albanian  farmer  is  a  very  hard 
worker,  anxious  to  improve,  and  willing 
to  take  any  chances  for  his  advancement 
but  he  is  not  yet  enlightened  with  the 
science  that  has  shone  for  many  years 
in  the  up-to-date  countries,  lie  has  been 
an  independent  citizen  for  only  nine 
years  now,  although  the  independence  of 
the  country  was  recognized  in  1912.  Even 
in  this  very  short  time  there  is  quite  a 
bit  of  progress  seen  in  the  fast  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  con¬ 
ducting  three  experiment  stations.  The 
purpose  of  these  is  to  try  out  different 
varieties  of  cereals,  grasses,  root  crops 
and  fruits.  They  also  import  cereal  seed 
and  give  it  to  the  farmers,  but  of  course 
it  is  not  possible  to  supply  every  farmer, 
so  they  distribute  it  equally  in  all  the 
districts. 

In  each  experiment  station  they  are 
trying  out  breeds  of  several  kinds  of  live 
stock  with  the  intention  of  finding  out 
the  breeds  that  will  do  best  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  then  import  those  in  greater 
numbers  for  grading  up  the  different 
breeds. 

A  great  deal  of  the  experimental  work 
is  done  by  the  Albanian  Vocational 
School  at  the  capital,  Tirana.  This  school 
was  founded  by  the  Junior  American  Red 
Cross  in  1921.  They  are  carrying  on  ex¬ 
periments  with  all  sorts  of  farm  crops 
and  fruits.  Besides  this,  by  selection  they 
have  a  very  good  herd  of  cows  built  up 
of  the  native  stock.  They  have  also  im¬ 
ported  a  few  heifers  and  a  bull  of  the 
Brown  Swiss  breed  with  which  they  are 
grading  up  their  own  native  herd  as  well 
as  those  of  the  fanners. 

There  are  two  other  agricultural 
schools,  one  run  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  one  by  an  American 
philanthropical  society.  They,  too,  are 
doing  quite  a  bit  to  help  the  country 
along  agricultural  lines.  a.  Q.  celo. 

New  York. 


On  Renovating  Room  and 
Window  Plants 

The  end  of  March  or  some  time  during 
the  month  of  April  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  undertake  the  work  connected 
with  the  renovation  of  room  and  window 
plants,  as  at  this  time  most  subjects  are 
just  about  to  commence  the  season’s  ac¬ 
tivity.  If  repotting  is  performed  too  early 
the  plant  stands  still  for  some  time,  and 
even  moderate  watering  may  result  in  the 
new  soil  becoming  sour  before  the  roots 
can  permeate  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  re¬ 
potting  is  left  until  too  late  in  the  season 
it  may  result  in  the  growth  being  checked 
and  the  vigor  of  the  plant  impaired,  at 
least  temporarily. 

Repotting  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
larger  pot;  in  many  cases  the  plant  can 
be  replaced  in  a  pot  of  the  same  size,  and 
in  some  instances  it  may  even  be  advis¬ 
able  to  reduce  the  size.  Everything  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  individual  plant  and  the 
condition  it  is  in,  and  especially  upon 
the  condition  of  the  root  system. 

If,  therefore,  you  have  an  .Aspidistra, 
Sansevieria,  palm,  fern,  geranium,  ivy  or 
other  treasured  plant,  examine  it  at  this 
time,  carefully  knocking  it  out  of  the  pot 
to  enable  the  root  system  to  be  observed. 
Provided  the  “ball”  (as  gardeners  term 
the  mass  consisting  of  earth  and  roots 
which  fills  the  pot)  is  practically  a  mass 
of  healthy  roots  and  the  top  of  the  plant 
appears  large  and  vigorous,  repotting  into 
the  next  largest  size  pot  will  be  advisable. 
If.  however,  the  number  of  roots  is  not 
large  and  the  soil  appears  to  be  .muddy 
or  very  hard,  or  otherwise  unsuited  to 
root  development,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pick  away  the  worst  of  the  soil  care¬ 
fully  without  unduly  damaging  the  roots. 
A  pointed  stick  will  be  found  most  useful 
for  this  purpose.  After  this  lias  been  done 
the  plant  may  be  repotted  into  a  recep¬ 
tacle  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  ball 
and  to  allow  a  little  fresh  soil  to  be 
placed  around  it.  It  is  sometimes  most 
convenient  for  the  amateur  to  purchase 
a  suitable  soil,  ready  mixed,  from  the 
florist  or  nurseryman.  Ordinary  garden 
soil  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the .  purpose 
required,  but  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
mix  one’s  own  compost  this  should  con¬ 
sist  of  two  parts  good  loam,  one  part 
coarse  sand,  one  part  humus  or  rotted 
leaf  mold,  half  a  part  old  rotted  cow  ma¬ 
nure  or  the  same  quantity  of  shredded 
cow  manure,  with  bonemeal  added  at  the 
rate  of  a  six-inch  flowerpotful  to  the 
bushel  of  soil. 

The  pot  into  which  the  plant  is  to  be 
placed  should  be  washed  clean  and  dried 
before  use.  Provide  adequate  drainage  by 
placing  an  inch  of.  coarse,  cinders  in  the 
bottom,  or,  if  desired,  pieces  of  broken 
flowerpot  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
placing  each  piece  in  position  with  the 
concave  side  facing  downwards.  On  top 
of  the  drainage  scatter  a  few  dead  leaves 
gathered  from  the  woods.  The  object,  of 
this  is  to  prevent  the  earth  washing 
through  and  clogging  up  the  drainage. 
Now  place  a  little  of  the  prepared  com¬ 
post  into  the  pot  and  press  it  firmly, 
afterwards  placing  the  plant  in  position, 


first  making  certain  that  it  has  been  well 
watered.  This  is  most  important,  for  it 
is  inviting  trouble  to  pot  a  dry  plant.  If 
any  doubt  exists  stand  the  ball  in  a  pail 
of  water  for  a  few  minutes  and  allow  it 
to  drain  before  potting.  See  that  the 
plant  is  placed  centrally  in  the  pot,  and 
low  enough  so  that  when  the  operation 
is  completed  the  surface  of  the  soil  will 
be  one  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
This  space  is  left  for  watering  purposes. 
Now  gradually  add  more  soil  and  ram  it 
moderately  firm  around  the  sides  of  the 
plant,  using  a  narrow  wedge-shaped  piece 
of  wood  for  this  purpose.  Finish  the  top  i 
off  level  as  already  described  and  imme-  j 
diately  give  a  thorough  watering  so  that  i 
the  whole  mass  becomes  moistened.  The 
best  way  to  accomplish,  'this  is  to  immerse 
the  newly-potted  plant  almost  to  the  rim 
in  a  pail  of  water  and  leave  it  in  this 
until  the  water  commences  to  seep  through  j 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  coming  through  the  j 
drainage  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
For  some  time  after  this  extra  care  and 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  routine  task 
of  watering,  taking  care  never  to  get  the 
soil  wet  and  muddy,  but  also  avoiding 
excessive  dryness.  When  water  is  applied 
give  plenty,  and  then  give  no  more  until 
signs  of  dryness  appear.  Daily  dribbles 
which  merely  dampen  the  surface  are 
worse  than  useless ;  they  do  far  more 
harm  than  good.  No  newly-potted  plant 
benefits  from  fertilizers  or  liquid  manure 
of  any  description  until  after  the  new 
soil  is  well  permeated  witli  roots,  and 
above  all  do  not  imagine  that  cigar  ash, 
cold  tea,  castor  oil  or  any  other  such  sub¬ 
stance  is  of  value  in  maintaining  house 
plants  in  good  condition. 

Other  details  connected  with  plan  reno¬ 
vation  consist  of  cutting  away  any  dead 
or  badly  disfigured  leaves  and  stems,  and 
waging  war  on  any  insect  enemies  which 
may  be  present.  With  this  end  in  view 
palms,  Aspidistras  and  other  smooth¬ 
leaved  foliage  plants  may  have  their 
leaves  sponged  with  a  mixture  of  soap 
and  lukewarm  water,  while  geraniums, 
Fuchsias  and  such  subjects  may  be  dipped 
in  the  same  mixture  if  green  fly  is  pres¬ 
ent,  or  a  proprietary  insecticide  may  be 
used  according  to  directions.  Do  not 
sponge  plants  with  milk  or  oil,  as  is 
sometimes  advised,  for  while  this  treat¬ 
ment  puts  a  fine  gloss  on  the  foliage  it 
closes  up  the  stomata  (pores)  in  the  leaf 
surfaces  and  also  acts  as  a  trap  for  the 
tiny  particles  of  matter  which  are  always 
floating  about  in  the  atmosphere. 

Straggly  plants  of  geraniums,  ivies, 
Fuchsias,  etc.,  should  be  cut  back  into  j 
shape,  to  encourage  strong  new  growth 
from  the  base  of  the  plant. 

New  York.  T.  H.  EVERETT. 


“Hurrah  ;  Five  dollars  for  my  latest 
story.”  “Congratulations,  young  man. 
From  whom  did  you  get  the  money?” 
“From  the  express  company.  They  lost 
it.” — Lowell  Citizen. 
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VERMONT  CoofJ  Pniatnae  from  high  yielding 
Certified  OCCU  lUICllUCS  Strains  of  Green 
Mountain  and  Irish  Cobbler  vai  ieties.  Rigid  inspection, 
field  isolation  and  strain  selection  features  Vermont 
Certification.  For  list  of  growers  write  II.  6.  BAlI.ET, 
Seo’y.  Vt.  Cert.  Seed  Potato  Grower.-  Association,  Bradford,  Vt 


CERTIFIED  Seed  Potatoes  — Heavy  weights.  90*  pota¬ 
toes  Wyo.  Co.  are  this  kind.  M.  B.  WAITE.  Rock  Glen.  N.  t. 


BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS  Better  *001008 

FROSTPROOF.  Postpaid:  !J0U-55c,  600-$l  25,  1,000-81.75 
Transplanted  Cabbage  Plants;  three  dozen  40c.  1, 000-87  50 
PORT  B.  MELLING£E  North  Lima,  Ohio 
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Prices  low.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  feet,  20c  each ;  2  to  3'/2  feet,  15c  each ; 

$10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100. 

2  years,  15c  each.  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and 
guaranteed  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Catalog  FREE. 
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Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


This  lead  seal  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  cer¬ 
tifies  that  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy 
are  true-to-name.  It  remains  on 
the  tree  until  it  fruits.  You  take 
no  chances. 

Write  for  1029  Catalog  and  price 
list.  We  have  no  agents— you  deal 
direct. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
183  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Treed 


FRUIT  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  McIn¬ 
tosh  Apples. 

Clapps  Favorite,  Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty  and  Keiffer 
Bears. 

Fellenburg,  Bain  Cloud  and 
Lombard  Plums. 

Elberta  and  Carman  Peach  Trees. 

Dwarf  Apples,  Baldwin  and  McIntosh. 

Grape  Vines,  Concord  Black,  and  Catawba  Bed. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Send 
for  our  catalogue. 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


tFRUIT  TREES 

Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

3—4  ft.  Apple  25c;  3  ft.  Peach  16c  each  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed  vVe  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees. 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees  etc — in  fact 
I  our  Free  1929  catalog  has  every- 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn 
Allen's  Nursery  S  Seed  House/ 

Box  11,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Selected  Trees, 
Plants  and  Shrubs 

A  complete  assortment- 
hardy  and  northern-grown 
Write  for  1929  Catalog 

“West  has  the  Best”  Lock  Box  140 


X  SONS 

COUNTY  -  OHIO 


Trees  and  Plants 

Allth  ,  FROM  VERMONT 

,  11  y  ie  trees  and  plants  we  offer  are  of  proven  value  and 
Hardiness.  Whether  you  need  Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants, 
>  e,'¥\reen8» Shrubs, Roses,  Rhododendrons  or  Perennials, 
u  will  pay  you  to  get  our  catalog.  Ask  for  one  today. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VT. 

 ‘Grown  in  Vermont — It's  Hardy " 


Asparagus  Roots 

Healthy  1-year  Mary  and  Pedigreed  Washington 
v  arieties.  Graded  to  weigh  approximately  45  lbs. 

1,000  and  tied  20  in  a  bundle.  40  bundles  for 
d  l’ot>0  Packed  in  Burlap  Bags.  *5,00  per  1,000. 

H.  AUSTIN  ::  FELTON,  DELAWARE 


Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

_ _ ■  JD.COOK .Fairview  Farm,  Pedricktown, N.  J 


Boxwood  if  Profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornament 
e  I  Well  rooted  plants,  #1.80  dozen,  deliv 

_  M  -VX?|P K8BKY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 

NUT  PD  ADC  The  Jonh’s  future  soil  productir 
IIU  I  UVUr  J  Progressive  farmers  are  planti 
Learn  whv  groves  of  improved  grafted  nut  tre 

''The  Niif  “ea^  Have  America’s  Nut  Heritage”  a 
the  Nut  Grower.”  J0HH 


Vermont  Garden  Notes 

Three  feet  of  snow,  sub-zero  weather, 
and  bitter  blasts  loudly  proclaim  that 
Winter  is  loath  to  leave,  but  the  spirit  of 
gardening  is  in  the  air  and  is  borne  out 
by  the  presence  of  pots  and  boxes  of 
brown  earth  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
Certain  indispensables  like  asters,  Petu¬ 
nias,  Verbenas,  and  Salvias  must  find 
their  way  into  these  early  seed  boxes, 
and,  to  complicate  matters,  the  list  of 
indispensables  grows  a  little  longer  each 
year. 

The  various  Violas  with  their  cheeri¬ 
ness,  desirability  as  an  edging  plant,  and 
apparent  indifference  to  soil  conditions, 
have  easily  found  a  place  on  this  list. 
Although  the  majority  of  them  will  bloom 
in  two  months  from  the  time  of  sowing 
and  keep  it  up  until  freezing  weather,  it 
seems  a  pity  not  to  enjoy  them  as  long  as 
possible.  One  ordinary-sized  flat  will  hold 
a  great  number  of  them.  The  mixed  pack¬ 
ets  are  delightful.  One  gets  such  an  array 
of  the  bright  little  faces  in  all  colors  and 
siz.es,  some  round  and  jolly  like  the  pansy, 
others  very  shy  and  retiring,  quite  evi¬ 
dently  taking  the  family  traits  of  the 
violet.  Seldom  does  a  packet  of  any  one 
color  come  entirely  true  to  name,  but  we 
are  awaiting  the  blooming  of  a  bed  of 
Jersey  Gems  hoping  to  get  at  least  a  fair 
percentage  of  Gems. 

There’s  a  small,  crowded  corner  in  the 
semi-shade  of  a  maple  tree  that  promises 
to  be  more  or  less  interesting.  Planted 
there  in  what  one  might  certainly  call  a 
“hit-or-miss”  pattern  are  double  yellow 
daffodils,  poet's  Narcissus,  Phlox  divari- 
oata,  Mertensias,  garden  violets,  forget- 
me-nots,  English  daisies,  and  black  John¬ 
nies.  My  neighbor  says  that  the  only  way 
to  bring  an  English  daisy  safely  through 
the  Winter  is  to  forget  it,  but  we  do  not 
find  it  difficult.  The  daisy  and  the  forget- 
me-not  have  both  reseeded  so  diligently 
as  to  claim  a  good,  share  of  the  garden  as 
their  own.  They  are  welcome. 

A  yellow  Cleome  from  Montana  is  on 
this  season’s  trial  list.  We  are  warned  of 
its  evil  odor,  but  it  may  have  a  far  cor¬ 
ner,  and  who  would  care  to  cut  the 
Cleome?  I  tried  cutting  the  pink  variety 
last  Summer,  thinking  that  its  airiness, 
accompanied  by  Achillea  The  Pearl,  would 
relieve  (lie  stiffness  of  a  bunch  of  blue 
larkspur.  Never  before  had  I  even  sus¬ 
pected  it  of  being  so  well  able  to  protect 
itself.  Nor  do  I  wish  ever  again  to  pick 
tlie  blossoms  from  the  prickly  pear  cac¬ 
tus.  Our  one  plant  thrived  luxuriantly  on 
a  diet  of  half  garden  soil  and  half  sand. 
It  met  Winter  in  a  properly  shrivelled 
state,  and  if  it  survives  we  shall  cut  as 
many  of  its  pads  as  it  can  spare  to  make 
new  plants.  We  are  told  that  they  root 
as  easily  as  the  Sedums.  The  blooms  last 
but  a  day,  but  are  exquisite. 

One  of  our  choicest  possessions  is  a 
small  bed  of  Iris  eristata  from  its  native 
haunt,  “The  Land  of  the  Sky,”  in  North 
Carolina.  I  think  this  one  of  the  most 
expressive  names  ever  given  to  any  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  so  suggestive  of 
freedom  and  many  glorious  things.  Galax 
and  alum  root  from  this  same  land  took 
kindly  to  domesticity. 

The  article  on  raising  orchids  from 
seed,  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  was  interest¬ 
ing  and  enlightening,  but  it  rather  dashed 
our  hopes.  But  one  plant  of  the  pink 
lady’s-slipper  in  our  newly  planted  col¬ 
ony  matured  seed.  This  was  one  of  the 
plants  wearing  a  nightcap.  The  seed  pod 
seemed  upon  first  inspection  to  be  filled 
with  a  fluffy  powder,  but  wTe  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  this  was  a  mass  of  minute 
seeds.  We  scattered  them  among  the 
plants  and  gave  just  a  sprinkling  of  leaf 
mold,  but  it  seems  that  we  haven’t  much 
to  look  forward  to.  Both  the  pod  and 
seeds  of  the  lady’s-slipper  closely  re¬ 
sembled  those  of  the  closed  gentian. 

Oh,  yes,  the  gentians.  We  have  the 
seed  from  the  fringed  planted  both  -  out¬ 
side  and  inside.  I  really  think  that  with 
painstaking  care  they  may  be  grown. 
Last  Spring  we  planted  seed  in  a  flower 
pot  and  secured  three  plants  that  gave 
good  promise.  Thinking  to  make  them  a 
bit  more  content,  we  transplanted  them 
to  a  lightly  shaded  spot  and  built  a  minia¬ 
ture  fence  about  them.  They  were  doing 
well,  but  one  morning  when  we  went  to 
visit  them  there  was  not  a  plant  to  be 
seen,  but  under  the  fence  so  carefully 
constructed  were  several  fat  slugs.  We 
battled  with  slugs  continually  last  sea¬ 
son  ;  the  wet  weather,  doubtless,  pleased 
them  greatly. 

The  Fuchsia-flowered  gooseberry,  Ribes 
Lobbii,  found  a  place  among  the  boxes  of 
seed  planted  outside.  We  were  a  little 
uncertain  about  the  treatment  that  these 
seeds  might  require,  so  reserved  a  part 
of  the  packet  to  plant  in  April.  A  letter 
from  British  Columbia  (from  whence 
these  seeds  came)  in  mid-January  stated 
that  the  pink  lady’s-slippers  were  getting 
ready  to  bloom.  The  writer  also  said  that  a 
bear  took  her  entire  crop  of  the  Fuchsia- 
flowered  gooseberry  in  September,  so  it 
seems  that  we  have  no  monopoly  of  the 
latter  in  southern  Vermont. 

A  .tiny  variegated  elder  tree  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  made  remarkable  growth  in  the 
garden  last  Summer.  Just  a  tiny  twig 
when  it  reached  us,  it  was  fully  two  feet 
in  height  when  the  cold  weather  came.  A 
Judas  tree  and  a  flowering  quince  raised 
from  seed  reached  a  height  of  about  eight 
inches.  Raising  shrubs  and  trees  from 
seed  for  the  home  garden  seems  a  bit  far¬ 
fetched,  but  there’s  a  fascination  about  it 
that  cannot  be  denied. 

Vermont.  ethel  a.  LYONS. 


Farm -Yard  Power 

That  Saves  Time — Muscle — Money 

You  can’t  appreciate  how  much  time,  muscle  and  money 
the  John  Deere  engine  will  save  you  until  you  put  it  to  work 
on  your  own  farm. 

A  turn  of  the  flywheel  starts  the  pump  supplying  fresh 
wholesome  water  for  the  stock.  When  washday  comes,  the 
engine  does  the  hard  work  for  the  women  folks.  If  there’s 
corn  to  shell,  feed  to  grind,  milk  to  separate,  butter  to  churn, 
the  John  Deere  is  always  ready  to  do  the  work — and  just 
a  few  cents  for  fuel  and  oil  keeps  this  time  and  labor  saver 
working  for  hours. 


JOHN  DEERE  ENGINE 
The  Enclosed  Engine  That  Oils  Itself 


Mechanically,  the  John  Deere 
is  far  in  advance  of  ordinary  en¬ 
gine  construction.  It  has  enclosed 
working  parts,  automatic  oiling — 
freedom  from  grease  cups  and 
sight-feed  oilers.  It  is  simple — 
easy  to  operate,  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  easy  to  start — and  it’s  built 
to  the  John  Deere  high  standard 
of  quality. 


You  can  get  John  Deeres  in  I  5-, 
3-  and  6-H.  P.  sizes — either  sta¬ 
tionary  or  portable.  You  can  also 
get  a  direct-drive  pumping  outfit 
that’s  ideal  for  the  stock  farm. 

See  the  John  Deere,  the  enclosed 
engine  that  oils  itself,  at  the  store 
of  your  John  Deere  dealers. 


Write  for  free  booklet.  This  illustrates  and  tells  all  about 
the  full  Hire  of  John  Deere  engines.  Drop  a  '•rrd  to  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Booklet  DW->  37. 


JOHN«DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

Our  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and 
Peach  trees  are  budded  from  select¬ 
ed  trees  of  superior  quality.  All 
Harrison  trees  are  grown  in  our 
own  nurseries,  weil-rooted,  true-to- 
name  and  certified  free  from  disease. 

EVERGREENS 

in  more  than  30  varieties,  Norway 
Maple  and  other  fine  shade  trees, 
Shrub9,  Hedge  Plants  and  Hardy 
Flowers. 

FREE  r  lanting  Guide.  This 
book,  based  on  more  than 40  (years’ 
experience,  will  assist  you  in  im¬ 
proving  your  orchards  and  beauti¬ 
fying  your  home  grounds.  Write 
for  it  today. 

;  Harrison’s  Nurseries 

I  Box  14,  Berlin,  Maryland 


WANTED!  of °Th^eRural 

New-Yorker  to  write  for  our 
free  Planters’  Guido  to 
better  trees,  vines  and 
plants,  more  profltabls 
orchards  and  Beautiful 
Homes,  millions  of  the 
choicest  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens, 
Rhododendrons,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubbery  and  Hoses, 
especially  grown  to  meet 
your  requirements,  and  sold 
direct  to  you  at  Golden  Rule 
Prices.  No  agents  employed. 
Write  today  for  our  Planters’ 
Guido,  it  will  save  you  money. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md 


TREES  250,000 


SHRUBS  AND 
EVERGREENS 


At  cost  of  production  to  reduce  stock. 
Catalog  free.  Write  today. 


THE  KRI0ER  NURSERIES.  107iBrislol  Ave.,  MI00LEBURY,  IN0. 


DeZ/C/Oi/S 

Trees 
Zro/22 

Barnes  Bros. 

"DICHARED”  Delicious!  This 
iV  wonderful  new  variety  has  the 
same  distinctive  shape,  the  same 
firm  texture  —  and  all  the  famous 
flavor — of  the  Delicious.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  "Richared”  colors  earlier  and 
can  be  picked  firmer.  It  ripens 
with  a  beautiful  deep  red  color  that 
is  the  marvel  of  fruit  growers  — 
and  fruit  buyers  —  everywhere. 
"Richared”  Delicious  promises  to  be 
a  most  profitable  apple  for  the  fruit 

Kower.  Buy  your  trees  now  from 
e  original  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery— 
the  Northeastern  headquarters  for 
thisfine  new  Delicious  variety.  You 
are  assured  of  the  same  dependable 
service  for  which  The  Barnes  Bros. 
Nursery  has  been  known  to  fruit 
growers  for  almost  four  decades. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

March  21,  1929. 

March :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.30. 

In  classes  2 A  and  2B  differential  of  Gc 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.. 

$0.47%  @$0.48(4 

Extra,  92  score  . 

•4 V  V2 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.46  (4  @ 

•47% 

Seconds  . 

.45  %@ 

.46 

Lower  grades . 

.44  (4  @ 

■45% 

Ladles  . 

.34  @ 

.38 

Packing  stock  . 

.30  @ 

.32 

Renovated  . 

.42  (4  @ 

•43% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.49  (4@ 

.50 

kxtrji  . . 

.49 

Firsts  . 

.48  @ 

.48% 

Seconds  . 

.45(4  @ 

•46% 

Centralized  . 

.46%  @ 

.47 

CHEESE 


State,  flat,  June  special..$0.27 

%@$0.29 

Fresh,  fancy . 

.  .24%  @ 

.25 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 

.  .26%  @ 

•27% 

Daisies,  fresh . 

.  .23  %@ 

.24 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy  white.  .  . 

.$0.36 

@$0.37 

Extra  . 

.  .34 

@ 

.35 

Average  extras . 

. 

.33 

Extra  firsts . 

.  .32 

@ 

.32% 

Pacific  Coast,  white... 

.  .34 

@ 

.36 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby,  best . 

.  .32 

@ 

,  .33 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .30 

@ 

.31 

Common  to  good  . . . 

.  .26 

@ 

.29 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

Capons,  nearby,  9  lbs.  each.  . 

Mixed  weights . 

Turkeys,  dry,  toms . 

Hens  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


.40 

.40  @ 

.52 

.20  @ 

.29 

•24  @ 

.38 

.18@ 

.30 

.16@ 

.25 

.44  @ 

.51 

.35  @ 

.42 

.36  @ 

.38 

.37 

.70 

4.00 

1.50  @ 

2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

Capons  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steel's,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs . 

Hogs  . 


.$0.33  @$0.37 
.  .30  @  .42 

.20 

.  .20@  .28 
.  .20(0]  .22 
.  .35  Co)  .42 

.25  @  .30 

$12.00@13.10 
.  8.00(0)  9.75 
.  7.00 @  8.50 
.18.00@19.00 
.  .10.00  @14.00 
.  G.00@  7.50 
.14.00  @18.25 
.  10.50@12.25 


DRESSED 

Calves,  choice,  lb. 
Good  to  prime 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  h.h.,  each  .  .  . . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


MEATS 

. $0.22  @$0.24 

. 17  @  .21 

. 13  @  .16 

.  6.00@12.00 

_ 20.50  @'22.00 

. 15.50@16.00 

. 16.00@17.00 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.25 

Maine,  150  lbs .  1.75 @  2.00 

Florida,  new,  bbl . 2.00@  2.75 

Bermuda,  bbl . 7.00@'  9.50 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt .  1.00@  3.00 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . . . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Dandelion,  Tex.,  bu.. . 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.. 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate . 


$1.75  @$2.50 
1.50@  2.00 
2.00 @  2.75 
,75@  1.25 
1.50@  8.00 
.75  @  1.00 
13.50 
1.00@  4.50 
3.50  @  4.85 
5.75  @  8.00 
.75  @  2.00 
.75@  1.00 
1 .00 @  3.00 
1.50@  4.00 
1.75@  4.50 


DRIED  BEANS 


(Jobbing  Prices) 


Marrow,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.50 

Pea  .  11.00 

Red  kidney .  8.50@  8.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . ,$5.25@$6.50 

McIntosh  . 10.00@13.00 

Greening .  7.00 @  8.00 

York  Imperial  .  4.50@  6.00 

Pears,  bbl .  1.50@  6.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.00@  5.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 15@  .40 

HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . $0.12@$0.12% 

Dark  . 09  @  .09(4 

Orange  bloom . 12@  .13 

Comb,  24-frame  case . 4.50@  5.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00 @27.00 

No.  2  . 23.00@25.00 


No.  3 . 15.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 21.00@23.00 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring.  .  .$1.42(4 

No.  2  red  .  1.56% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.15(4 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 60(4 

Barley  . 79% 

Rye  .  1.23% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . .  .15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.58@  .60 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @  .60 

Gathered . 45  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 50 @  .60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 25@  .30 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 10@  .20 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jerse/  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

There  was  no  particular  activity  in  the 
Philadelphia  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
during  the  past  few  days;  supplies  of 
most  of  the  staple  lines  were  generally 
not  more  than  moderate,  with  dull  to 
steady  tones  prevailing  throughout.  The 
potato  market  strengthened  slightly 
earlier  in  the  week,  when  rail  receipts 
were  lighter  than  usual,  but  soon  re¬ 
sumed  its  dull  condition  under  slower  de¬ 
mands,  particularly  on  Idaho  stock.  Lit¬ 
tle  price  changes  were  apparent  on  near¬ 
by  offerings;  truck  receipts  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  redskins  sold  at  35  to  40c  per  %-bu. 
basket,  and  100-lb.  sacks  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Maryland  and  Delaware  were  quoted 
at  $1.10  to  $1.25,  with  a  few  fancy  marks 
at  $1.35.  Idaho  potatoes  dropped  slight¬ 
ly  from  previous  quotations  to  $2  to 
$2.10  per  100-lb.  sack.  New  Spaulding 
Rose  potatoes  from  Florida  showed  a 
gradual  decline  from  $9  to  $7.25  to  $7.50 
per  barrel  for  U.  S.  No.  1  quality.  Light 
offerings  of  Maine  Green  Mountains  in 
120-lb.  sacks  were  quoted  at  $1.45.  Old 
cabbage  met  only  a  limited  demand,  al¬ 
though  the  market  held  steady  under  light 
supplies;  the  top  price  on  New  York 
Danish  100-lb.  sacks  was  $2.50,  with 
some  lots  moving  at  $2.25.  New  cabbage 
advanced  continually,  with  Florida  half¬ 
barrel  hampers  pointed  stock  opening  at 
$1.10  to  $1.25,  and  increasing  to  $1.50  to 
$1.60,  with  a  few  sales  at  $1.65.  Texas 
round  stock  in  100-lb.  crates  held  steady 
at  $2.75  to  $3.  Supplies  of  new  cabbage 
from  both  sections  met  a  moderate  de¬ 
mand  on  the  strengthening  market.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  apples  were  generally  moderate, 
occasionally  reaching  the  liberal  point 
under  heavier  truck  movement,  and  the 
market  was  fairly  steady  on  good  stock. 
Truck  receipts  of  nearby  Staymans  and 
Romes  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  bushel, 
Paragons  at  $1.50  to  $1.75.  and  Yorks 
at  $1.50  to  $1.60.  Nearby  Staymans  in 
%  baskets  ranged  from  75c  to  $1.10,  with 
some  fancy  marks  at  $1.15  to  $1.25. 
Romes  moved  at  75c  to  $1,  and  Yorks  at 
75  to  85c.  Nearby  Delicious  offerings 
were  generally  light  and  ordinary.  Fancy 
Staymans  from  Pennsylvania  brought 
$2.25  per  bushel,  and  a  few  Delicious 
$2.50.  Onion  supplies  were  moderate  and 
the  market  toned  up  from  the  dull  condi¬ 
tion  apparent  earlier  in  the  week,  closing 
at  $4.50  to  $5  on  the  100-lb.  sacks  of  TJ. 
S.  No.  1  Yellows  from  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  about  50c  lower  on  New  York  offer¬ 
ings.  Practically  no  change  was  shown 
in  the  sweet  potato  market,  and  the 
quality  of  supplies  showed  a  wide  range. 
New  Jersey  %  baskets  of  No.  1  Yellows 
sold  at  $1  to  $1.25,  reds  at  $1.15  to 
$1.35,  and  extra  fancy  marks  up  to  $1.50. 
Maryland  and  Delaware  stock  remained 
unchanged  at  $1.40  to  $1.65,  few  fancy 
$1.75  on  bushel  yellow  No.  1.  Yams  were 
steady  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  Vir¬ 
ginia  sweets  in  barrels  moved  at  $3  to 
$3.25.  Beets  weakened  under  liberal  sup¬ 
plies  ;  late  quotations  on  nearby  stock 
were  65  to  85c  per  %  basket,  and  $1.25 
to  $1.40  on  bushels.  Texas  bunched  beets 
declined  to  $2.15  to  $2.25  per  crate,  fancy 
marks  selling  at  $2.40  to  $2.50.  Nearby 
carrots  were  steady  at  75c  to  $1.25  per 
%  basket.  Texas  offerings  strength¬ 
ened  slightly,  closing  at  $2.50  to  $2.75 
per  crate,  while  New  York  washed  car¬ 
rots  dropped  from  early  quotations  at 
$1.75  to  $2  to  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel. 
Greens  were  available  in  great  variety 
and  sold  lower.  Eastern  Shore  broccoli 
greens  dropped  sharply  from  top  prices  of 
$2.25  to  $2.50  to  50  to  75 c  per  bushel ; 
turnip  greens  also  declined  to  a  range  of 
25  to  75c  per  bushel,  after  having  sold  at 
$1  to  $1.25  earlier.  Texas  spinach  main¬ 
tained  a  fairly  steady  market,  recent  sales 
ranging  from  65  to  90c  per  bushel.  The 
first  dandelion  greens  from  Pennsylvania 
were  available  earlier  in  the  week  at 
$1.75  to  $2.25  per  %  basket,  but  declined 
along  with  other  greens  to  mostly  $1  to 
$1.25.  Good  Virginia  watercress  sold  at 
2  to  3c  per  bunch.  Hothouse  radishes 
were  unchanged,  bringing  2  to  4c  per 


bunch.  Nearby  parsnips  were  quoted  at 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  %  basket.  Nearby 
mushrooms  showed  a  steady  tone  and 
ranged  from  40c  to  $1  per  3-lb.  basket, 
with  fancy  marks  up  to  $1.15. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  fluctuated  somewhat 
and  showed  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
whenever  the  demand  was  fairly  active ; 
in  general,  however,  the  market  still  re¬ 
acted  to  the  lack  of  confidence  from  the 
severe  breaks  of  the  previous  week,  and 
drifted  into  a  further  decline  of  2c.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  closed  at  31c,  fresh  firsts 
29(4c,  fancy  eggs  in  cartons  39  to  41c, 
and  carefully  selected  and  candled  eggs 
37  to  39c. 

Early  sales  in  the  live  poultry  market 
declined  from  the  advanced  levels  of  the 
previous  week,  which  tended  to  restrict 
buying.  A  steadier  tone  prevailed  later, 
but  without  further  price  changes.  Col¬ 
ored  fowl  closed  at  32  to  33c,  a  drop  of 
2c  from  earlier  top  quotations.  Smooth¬ 
legged  chickens  were  unchanged  through¬ 
out  at  35  to  38c.  General  quotations  on 
broilers  were  42  to  44e,  earlier  sales  hav¬ 
ing  been  lc  higher.  Dressed  stock  moved 
satisfactorily  on  small  sizes,  but  some¬ 
what  sluggishly  on  less  desirable  birds. 
Fresh-killed  fowl  was  steady  at  36  to 
37c  on  4  to  4(4-lb.  lots,  with  lc  dis¬ 
counts  on  stock  1-lb.  heavier.  Chickens 
were  somewhat  dull,  maintaining  27  to 
30c  after  a  slight  upward  flurry  early 
in  the  week. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Good  quality  hay  continued  firm  at  un¬ 
changed  levels;  No.  2  Timothy  and  best 
clover  mixed  sold  at  $18.50  to  $19  per 
ton.  Undergrades  were  quiet  and  easy, 
sample  Timothy  continuing  at  $12  to  $14. 
Straw  offerings  were  small  but  no  change 
in  prices  occurred;  straight  rye  straw 
sold  at  $20  to  $22.  wheat  straw  at  $15 
to  $16,  and  oat  straw  at  $14  to  $15  per 
ton.  w.  w.  o. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard.  48c  ;  duck,  53c  ;  pullets’, 
40c  doz.  (Minimum  weight,  all  eggs,  per 
doz.,  24  oz.) 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  35c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c; 
buttermilk,  glass  5c,  qt.  7c;  skimmed 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern  grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  13c ; 
beets,  lb.,  4c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c; 
Graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  old  cabbage,  lb., 
3%c;  red  cabbage,  head,  6c;  new  carrots, 
bch.,  5c ;  celery,  3  bchs.  25c ;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  12 %c ;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  horseradish, 
(4  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c; 
le”ek,  bch.,  5c- ;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  10c ; 
onions,  pk.,  30c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  85c ;  pars¬ 
ley,  bch.,  10c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch.,  5c,  salsify,  bch.,  lOc;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pit.,  30c ;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  4c ;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
33c;  light  fowls,  30c;  geese,  35c;  ducks, 
33c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c ; 
light  fowls,  30c ;  ducks,  30c ;  geese,  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ;  pressed 
veal,  40c ;  head  cheese,  40c ;  fresh  ham, 
home  grown,  20c ;  shoulder  roast  pork, 
26c ;  hamburg,  25c ;  lambs  chops,  45c ; 
stewing  lamb,  15c ;  mutton  chops,  35c ; 
pork  steak,  25c ;  veal  roasts,  25  to  30c ; 
veal  cutlets,  50c ;  bacon,  chuck  30c,  sliced 
40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  40c;  pork  loins,  24c; 
whole  hams,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ;  ma¬ 
ple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickory 
nuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord, 
$4. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.)  March  19,  1929. 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  ruled 
firm  on  most  offerings  during  the  past 
week.  A  better  feeling  is  noted  on  Bald¬ 
win  apples  of  good  quality,  while  poorer 
marks  and  all  McIntosh  are  decidedly 
inactive.  There  is  little  doubt  that  deal¬ 
ers  would  be  inclined  to  offer  attractive 
price  concessions  to  prospective  quantity 
purchasers  of  this  variety ;  the  movement 
during  the  past  couple  of  months  has  been 
very  light. 

Apples.' — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Market  draggy  except  on  best  Bald¬ 
wins.  Native  Baldwins,  ordinary,  50c 
to  $1.25.  Fancy.  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Extra 
fancy,  $2.35  to  $2.60.  M<- In  tosh,  ordi¬ 

nary,  $1  to  $2.  Fancy,  $2.25  to  $3.35. 
Extra  fancy,  few  sales.  $3.50  to  $3.75 
std.  bu.  box.  Wash.  Staymans,  $1.75  to 
$2.25  box. 

j}eets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.60  std. 
bu.  box.  Texas,  erts,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Cabbage.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Market  firm.  N.  Y.  Danish.  100 
lb.  sacks,  $2  to  $2.50.  Fla..  $1  to  $1.35 
1%-bu.  hamper.  Texas,  bbls.,  $2.75. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  cut  off,  $1.50  to  $1.85 ; 


iew,  ski.  uu.  oox.  lexas,  erts,  $2  50 
to  $3.  Cal.,  erts.,  ord,  $1.50  to  $2  50 
Cut  off.  Holland,  100  lbs.,  $1.75.  '  ' 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy 
demand  fair  on  best.  Fla.,  3  to  6  do-/  ’ 
best,  $2  to  $3  crt. 

Cucumbers.  • —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60 
cukes,  $7  to  $10  std.  bu.  box ;  $1.50  to  $2 
carton  of  24  cukes. 

Lettuce.— -Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  hothouse,  ordinary  j_g 
heads,  50c  to  $1 ;  few  best,  $1.25.  ’  W 
berg,  Cal.,  $3  to  $4.50;  few,  $5  crt. 

Mushrooms.  —  Supplies  moderate  de¬ 
mand  good.  Mass,  fancy,  75c  to  $1.25- 
3-lb.  bskt.  ’ 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Market  dull.  Native  yellow,  me¬ 
dium.  $2.25  to  $2.75  std.  bu.  box.  Mass 
100  lbs.  ordinary,  $3  to  $3.50.  Valencias’ 
Spanish,  $3  to  $3.40  (4  case.  Mich  50 
lbs..  $2.65  to  $2.75.  Chile,  std.  erts  $3 
to  $3.25.  ’  ^ 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Maine,  100-lb.  bags,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  mostly  $1.15  to  $1.20.  P.  E  1  00- 
lb.  bags,  A  grade,  $1.35  to  $1.50. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  light 
demand  good.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60 
bchs,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Texas,  65  to  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Native  Hubbard,  $70  to  $80  ton 
$2.50  to  $3.25  bbl.  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard’ 
few  sales,  $75  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Quality  mostly  poor.  Fla.,  6 
bskt.,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Tui-nips. — Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  moderate.  Market  firmer.  Na¬ 
tive  Purple  Top  and  Ruta,  75c  to  $1.10 
std.  bu.  box.  P.  E.  I.  Rutas,  $1.75  to  $2. 
Mass.  White  Capes,  best,  $1.75  to  'ik2 
100  lbs. 

Hay. — Market  draggy,  demand  light. 
Receipts  light  and  mostly  ordinary.  Top 
grades  firm.  Few  sales,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$25  to  $26.  Eastern,  $18  to  $23.50. 
Clover  mixed.  $22  to  $23  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras.  48%c.  Firsts,  47  to  48c.  Seconds, 
45(4  to  46%c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  quiet.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  35c.  Mixed  colors, 
34c.  White  extras,  33c  doz.  Fresh  past¬ 
ern  extras,  33c. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras 
fresh,  25(4  to  26 (4c.  Firsts  new,  24  to 
25c.  Extras  held,  27  to  28c.  Firsts 
held,  25(4  to  26(4e  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$11  to  $11.25.  Cal.,  small  white,  $10.75 
to  $11.  Yellow  Eyes,  $8.75  to  $9.  Red 
Kidney,  $8.75  to  $9.  Limas,  $13.50  to 
$13.75  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  inactive.  Moderate  in¬ 
quiries  on  few  lines.  Receipts  of  do¬ 
mestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week  ending 
March  16.  3.724,100  lbs. 

Grease  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing. 
44c;  clothing.  37  to  38c;  (4  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  50  to  51c;  clothing,  43c;  %  blood, 
combing,  54  to  55c;  clothing,  49  to  50c: 
%  blood,  combing,  53  to  54c;  clothing, 
45c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.05  to  $1.08;  clothing,  95c  to  $1;  (4 
blood,  combing,  $1.02  to  $1.05 ;  clothing, 
95  to  98c ;  %  blood,  combing,  98c  to 
$1.02 ;  clothing,  90  to  95c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  90  to  92c ;  clothing,  80  to  83c. 
Terr,  mostly,  combing,  $1.07  to  $1.10; 
clothing,  95c  to  $1 ;  (4  blood,  combing, 
$1.02  to  $1.07 ;  clothing,  95e  to  $1 ;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1  to  $1.03 ;  clothing,  90 
to  95c ;  %  blood,  combing,  90  to  95c ; 
clothing,  82  to  87c;  low  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  80  to  85c. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 


Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good.. 
950-1  100  good 

$13.25  @13.75 
13.50@13.75 

800  up,  medium . 

Common  . 

.  11.75@13.50 
.10.00@11.75 

Heifers,  850  down,  good.  . 
Common  and  medium  .  . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . . 
Low  cutters  and  cutters. 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef. 
Cutter,  medium  . 

.  11.50@12.75 
.  8.75@11.50 
.  9.50@10.50 
.  7.50@  9.50 
.  5.00@  7.50 
.10.25@10.50 
.  8.00@10.25 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch. 
Cull-com . 

.11.00@16.50 
.  7.00@11.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-ch. 

.16.00@18.00 
.  13.00@16.00 

Cull-com . 

.  8.00@13.OO 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.  250-350,  med.-ch..  $12.00@12.35 
Med.  wts.  200-250,  med.-eh..  .12.25@12.60 
Lt.  wts.  160-200.  med.-eh..  .  .12.40@12.66 
Lt.  Its..  130-160,  med.-ch..  .  .11.50@12.60 

SI.  pigs,  90-130.  med.-ch _ 10.00@11.-J 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  It.  wts.  .  .  10.00@10->0 


SHEEP 

Lambs.  84  down,  gd-ch.. .  .$17.75@l$-2j 

92  down,  medium  . 16.00(®  17.  i  ?> 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 10:00@16.0U 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.-c . 10.00@1->.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch.  . . .  7.00@  9.50 

120-150.  med.-ch .  6.50@  9.A> 

All  wts.,  cull-com .  4.00 @  <00 


Customer:  “Can  you  clean  it?  As¬ 
sistant  (having  her  doubts  about  tne 
fur)  :  “Yes,  madam,  but  we  can’t  guai- 
antee  the  spots.  Some  of  these  leopards 
are  very  changeable. — London  Opinion. 
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PERENNIALS 
Rock  Garden  Plants 

Hardy  Perennials  in  5  varieties  and 
Hardy  Rock  Garden  Plants,  in  5  varieties. 

50  Plants — ALL  FOR  $8-50 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog 

Palisades  Nurseries,  Inc, 

BOX  R,  SPARKILL,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow,  36-pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  ‘not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
SI  .00  postpaid.  Satisf  action  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


A  AA  GLORIOUS  GLADIOLI 

1UU  BULBS  for  $1.00  RS 

At  least  30  varieties.  Will  bloom  from  July  until  frost. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  wonderful  specials. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


lO  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Blooming  size  and  New  1929  Catalog  for  a  dime. 

GEO.  G.  FOWLER 

Main  Street  Franklin,  N.  H. 


GLADIOLI 


100  large  bulbs,  good 
mixture,  all  bloom  this 
year,  SI  .50.  12  choice 
named  Dahlias,  unlabeled.  SI. OO.  15  Gannas,  S 1 .00. 
1’.  I).  White.  882  Broadway,  No.  Attleboro,  Mass. 


100  Gladiolus  for  $2 


PREPAID  ANYWHERE 

But  you  must 
have  my  list 
named  varieties.  Your  success  in  garden  means  first  to 
have  good  bulbsi  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


VARIETIES— GEORG EOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  St.  Six  orders  for  only  $5.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macodon,  N,  Y. 


UNCAS  DAHLIA  FARM  UNCCA^LLE 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  the  Supreme  Dahlias  of  the  World. 
I, argest  Grower  in  Connecticut.  <C  O  OO 

Special  15  Choice  Dahlias  for .  named 


HA  Ml  I  A  Q  LEADING  VARIETIES— LOWEST 

l/HIl  lalrl  w  PRICES.  Live  growing  loots. 
Send  for  circular.  H.  J.  DIETER,  Kimberton,  Penna. 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs mi*ebde coim-s1 

Sent  prepaid  for  S  1.00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg.N.  Y, 

f  Y  A  nC  100  mixed  or  15  Dahlias  labeled,  91.25. 
IlLAUa  c.  A.  WOOD  Brooktondale,  N.  Y. 
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LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI  .25  assorted,  t  O  Dahlias, 
S  1 .25,  Catalog.  GLAD AIILIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  falls, Mass. 
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8EAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS,  75c  prepaid.  Extra  large 
variety  mixed.  I’cter  Ln-u-o,  Forest  Oity,  l’n. 


ROSES— Hardy,  field-grown,  heavy,  50c  each.  Depend¬ 
able  shrubs,  vines,  etc.  MDRNINGS1DE  FARM,  SyWama,  Pi. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  PLANTS— Glory  of  Seven  Oaks, 
good  early  yellow,  si. 75  per  doz.  Mixed  Varie¬ 
ties, SI  per  doz.  postpaid.  MRS.  HARVEY  STRDCK.Springtown, Pa. 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  malting  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth*  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

You  should  use  our  FROSTPROOF  cabbage  plants  and 
get  your  early  cabbage  in  the  market  two  to  three 
weeks  earlier  than  you  could  by  using  home  grown 
plants.  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succes¬ 
sion  and  Flat  Dutch.  Plants  are  fine  this  season  and  we 
are  offering  them  at  the  low  price  of  91.00  per  1,000; 
5,000-91.50;  10,000—97.50.  Express  F.  O.  B.  here, 
or  92  .35  per  1,000  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  Money 
with  order.  Let  us  book  your  order  now.  Full  count 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  M.  Gibson  Co.  Yonges  Island.  S.  C. 


The  Vegetables  or  Flowers  you  would 
like  to  see  growing  in  your  garden — 
read  all  about  them  in  Burpee’s 
Garden  Book,  full  of  pictures  and 
garden  news.  Write  for  your  copy 
of  this  garden  book  today.  It’s  free. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  Box  116,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Garden  Book 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants. 
W  akefields,  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Copenhagen,  Gold¬ 
en  Acre.  Postpaid:  500,  $1.50;  1000,  S2.50.  Ex¬ 
press  paid:  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.15;  5000,  S9.40. 
Early  Tomato,  Pepper.  Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant 
later,  write.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO..  Tifton,  Ga. 


Early  Vegetable  Plants  Wakefields,  Copenha¬ 
gen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Bermuda  Onions,  Beets, 
Lettuce.  Postpaid:  100— 40«,  500— $1.25.  1,000  —99.85.  Col 
lect:  1,000—91.00,5,000 — $4  50.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana, 
f„°'>ny  Best,  Baltimore.  Postpaid:  100— 50e,  500— $1.50, 
1000— $2.50.  Collect:  1,000— $1.75,  5.000— $7.50.  Write 
for  prices  on  Potato,  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Careful- 
‘T  Tacked.  Varieties  Labeled.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  On. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 


Certified  Irish  Cobblers  and  Rural  Russets 

High  yielding  and  quality'  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS,  Box  400,  TULLY,  N\  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

pree"  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
,  et  Rural* — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar- 
ai  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

_EW  Y0RK  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSN  INC.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler — Carman  No.  3 

Save  Money— Buy  Direct  from  Grower 
N,  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairjoort,  N.  Y. 


Rhubarb  for  Market 

Tell  ns  something  about  growing  rhu¬ 
barb  for  the  New  York  market,  w.  J.  G. 

New  York. 

The  Hudson  Valley  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  regions  supplying  the  New  York 
City  market  with  rhubarb.  From  May 
1  to  June  15  the  bulk  of  the  New  York 
supply  comes  from  the  Hudson  Valley 
and  of  this  crop  two-thirds  is  grown 
about  Newburgh. 

Good  cabbage  soil  is  perhaps  the  best 
ground  on  which  to  grow  rhubarb  as  the 
crop  requii.es  great  quantities  of  moisture 
although  it  will  not  tolerate  continuous 
wet  feet.  The  soil  should  be  deep,  as 
rhubarb  roots  will  go  down  three  feet  or 
more  if  given  suitable  conditions. 

The  best  possible  preparation  for  a 
rhubarb  soil  is  to  turn  down  a  good 
clover  sod  early  in  the  Fall  and  on  this 
sow  rye  quite  thickly.  In  the  Spring,  as 
soon  as  this  crop  makes  a  good,  heavy 
growth,  turn  this  under,  sow  a  little  lime 
in  order  to  keep  the  soil  sweet,  harrow 
well  and  then  sow  buckwheat.  In  the 
Fall  turn  this  under  and  leave  the  fur¬ 
rows  exposed  until  Spring,  then  plow, 
harrow  well  and  plant  the  rhubarb.  By 
this  method  one  has  a  soil  well  filled  with 
decaying  vegetable  matter  which  lvill  last 
many  years  and  will  take  the  place  of 
heavy  quantities  of  barnyard  manure, 
provided  commercial  fertilizers  are  ap¬ 
plied  in  liberal  quantities. 

This  is  the  ideal  way.  In  ordinary 
practice,  the  gardeners  in  this  section 
use  any  good  soil  which  has  grown  a 
crop  of  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
etc.  This  is  plowed  and  prepared  the 
same  way  as  for  any  other  crop.  Then, 
the  field  is  furrowed  out  with  a  two-horse 
plow.  If  plants  are  to  be  set  lined  one 
way  only,  the  furrows  are  made  about 
four  feet  apart  and  plants  set  about  three 
feet  distant  in  the  row.  Many  garden¬ 
ers  furrow  3%  feet  apart  each  way  so 
that  cultivation  may  be  carried  on  in 
two  directions.  This  is  a  matter  of 
taste.  Set  closely  in  the  furrow,  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  shade  the  ground 
densely  and  keep  down  weeds.  Grass 
and  dock  are  the  worst  weeds  that  bother 
rhubarb.  Planting  most  generally  is 
done  in  the  Spring  although  many  plant 
in  the  Fall  as  there  Ls  more  time  then 
than  in  the  rush  of  the  Spring  work. 
Rhubarb  is  very  hardy,  freezing  and 
thawing  does  not  injure  the  roots  at  all, 
in  fact,  is  necessary  if  one  is  going  to 
embark  in  what  is  known  as  Winter 
forcing  in  the  dark  as  some  do. 

The  best  plants  are  secured  by  spud¬ 
ding  off  roots  from  the  best  bearing  hills. 
Plants  from  seed  are  no  good ;  they  never 
will  come  true.  I  once  secured  seed  from 
one  of  my  best  bearing  hills,  planted 
them  and  when  they  came  into  bearing  I 
had  at  least  20  varieties,  none  of  which 
was  worth  anything  at  all.  The  parent 
hill  bore  stalks  at  least  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  the  children  plants  produced 
nothing  but  little  ribbon  stalks. 

Stable  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer 
when  one  can  get  it.  I  have  used  none 
in  12  years  or  more  as  we  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  commercial  fertilizers.  Any 
fertilizer  of  fair  analysis  is  good.  A 
person  should  use  all  he  can  afford,  then 
by  watching  the  patch  he  can  experiment 
and  find  out  whether  to  apply  more  of 
nitrogen,  of  phosphoric  acid  or  potash. 
I  find  that  on  my  soil  I  need  a  lot  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid ;  everyone 
has  a  different  requirement  and  only  ex¬ 
periments  will  show  what  is  really  the 
best.  One  should  try  different  combi¬ 
nations  and  when  results  are  secured 
then  put  on  all  that  he  thinks  he  can 
stand,  and  a  little  more.  One  year  from 
setting  a  fair  crop  may  be  expected  and 
a  full  crop  the  second  year. 

If  plenty  of  fertilizer  is  applied,  the 
plantation  should  give  good  results  for 
10  years  or  more,  provided  that  after  the 
fifth  year  care  is  taken  to  spud  or  plow 
off  enough  of  the  hills  to  keep  them  with¬ 
in  bounds.  After  plantations  are  cropped 
for  several  years  and  begin  to  throw  up 
small  stalks,  many  of  the  growers  plow 
out  the  roots  in  the  Fall,  allow  them  to 
freeze  and  then  take  them  into  warm 
quarters  where  they  are  kept  in  the  dark 
at  a  temperature  between  50  and  60  de¬ 
grees  and  allowed  to  “grow  themselves 
to  death,”  the  resulting  crop  being  sold 
by  the  pound  at  high  Winter  prices. 

When  the  outdoor  plantation  crop  is 
ready  for  market  it  is  pulled,  placed  up¬ 
on  low  wagons  and  carried  to  a  central 
bunching  and  packing  house.  Girls  sort 
the  stalks  into  bunches  of  about  five  or 
six  stalks  which  are  tied  together  with 
colored  tape  or  sometimes  with  ordinary 
twine.  These  bunches  are  then  packed 
into  ban-els  or  into  empty  milk  bottle 
crates,  about  125  to  the  crate,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  shipped  to  the  New  York  Oity 
market,  the  bulk  being  shipped  by  boat. 

Prices  received  vary  from  6  to  10c  per 
bunch  for  the  first  shipments  down  to  as 
low  as  2  or  3c  for  the  last,  which  price 
automatically  stops  shipments  as  at  these 
prices  the  grower  gets  nothing  after  pay¬ 
ing  freight,  cartage  and  commission  in 
addition  to  cost  of  gathering,  tape  and 
crates.  Apparently  the  demand  for  rhu¬ 
barb  is  somewhat  limited  or  the  con¬ 
sumers  as  yet  are  not  aware  of  the  good¬ 
ness  and  healthfulness  of  rhubarb,  as  a 
shipment  of  400  or  500  crates  in  an  eve¬ 
ning  from  this  section  will  reduce  the 
price  in  the  New  York  market  from  2 
to  3c  per  bunch. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  O,  warford. 


$2.25  per  bu. 


EVERY  BAG| 
has  a  TAG' 
showing  j 

PURITY  | 
and 
GERMINATION 


tested 

SEED  CORN 

Northern  Grown  from 

Pedigree  Stock  Seed 

Average  germination  all  lots  tested  to  date 
above  95 °/o. 

Varieties  that  we  have  found  best  adapted  either 
for  husking  crop  or  the  silo  for  the  Middle  and  New 
England  States. 

Dibble’s  Early  Yellow  Dent  - 
Dibble’s  Improved  Learning  - 
Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Dent 
Dibble’s  Big  Red  Dent  -  -  - 
Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 
Cornell  11  -  --  --  -- 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  -  - 

Sweepstakes  ------ 

Bags  free  of  course. 

Nothing  better  at  any  price  and  bo! 
under  Dibble’s  famous  10-day-money-back-if-you- 
want-it  guarantee  subject  to  any  test  you  wish 
to  make 

Varieties  are  Illustrated  In  color,  with  full  and  ac¬ 
curate  description  in  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 
which  with  complete  Price  List  is  Free. 

Address-Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Etc. 

“ Everything  for  the  Farm ” 


2.25 

44 

44 

2.25 

44 

44 

2.75 

44 

64 

2.75 

44 

44 

2.75 

44 

44 

2.75 

44 

44 

3.00 

44 

44 

direct  to 

you 

►I 


[ 


K. 


Oats-  Barley -Peas -Corn 
Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 

Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  that 
Strawberry  patch.  Luscious 
berries.  Real  profits.  Start 
right  with  the  finest  plants 
you  can  buy— Healthy,  Vigor¬ 
ous,  Well  -  rooted,  True-to- 
Name.  Flore’s  the  price  list.  Order  direct  to 


save  time  because 

early 

planting  pays. 

VARIETIES 

2S 

100 

250 

1000 

sooo 

Aroma  . 

$0.90 

$1.60  $5.00  $21.25 

Big  Joe  . 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Big  Late  (Imp.)  . 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Cheasapeake  . 

.  .50 

1.10 

2.15 

7.00 

30.00 

Champion  (Ever) 

.  .50 

1.30 

2.35 

8.00 

35.00 

Dunlap  . 

.90 

1.60 

5.00 

21.25 

Gibson  . 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Gandy  . 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Haverland  (Imp.) 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Klondyke  . 

.  .25 

.70 

1.25 

4.00 

17.50 

Lupton  . 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Mastodon  (Ever). 

.  1.00 

2.40 

4.35 

15.00 

65.00 

Missionary  . 

.  .25 

.70 

1.25 

4.00 

17.50 

Premier  . 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Sample  (Imp.)  .. 

.  .40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Wm.  Belt  . 

.  .50 

1.10 

2.15 

7.00 

30.00 

All  prices  F.O.B.  Salisbury, 

Md. 

Illustrated, 

descriptive  catalog  free.  ’’You  get  your  money’s 
worth  with  ALLEN’S  Plants.”  We  guarantee 
our  plants  to  reach  you  iu  good  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  Prompt  shipment. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  North  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


RFFlS 

BERRY 
PLANTS 


37  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 

1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in 
the  heart  of  Ohio.  Small 
fruit  plants  and  orna¬ 
mentals  our  specialty. 
Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 


New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Latham  Red  Raspberry,  finest  that  grows 
New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry 
New  Kette  Peach,  best  to  follow  Elberta 


Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Catalog  No.  35P. 

Copy  free  on  request 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Big,  healthy,  true  to  name  plants. 
Fresh  dug  and  Guaranteed  to  Sat¬ 
isfy. 


60 

100 

500 

1000 

6000 

. 

$1.10 

$1.85 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

a 

.60 

.85 

2 .25 

4.50 

21.25 

. 

.65 

.95 

2. SO 

5.00 

22.50 

a 

.60 

.85 

2.2S 

4.50 

21.25 

. 

.50 

.75 

2.00 

3.75 

17.85 

. 

.60 

.85 

2.25 

4.50 

21.25 

- 

.50 

.75 

2.00 

4.00 

19.00 

MASTODON 
PREMIER  - 
Chesapeake 
Big  Joe  -  - 
Sen.  Dunlap 
Lupton  -  - 

Gandy  -  -  _  _ 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

RAYNOR  BROTHERS  SALISBURY, 

Plants  That  Please 


MARYLAND 


Strong,  Disease  Free 

RASPBERRY  SETS 


Postpaid 

Postpaid 


All  Reds  -  -  -  $2.00  tor  25. 

All  Blacks  -  -  $2.50  lor  25. 

REDS 

Red  June,  Very  Early,  Large,  Hardy;  the  best 
ionoo7  ,an<^  Cut  hbert — $3.00  per  100; 

BLACKS 

Cumberland,  i’lurri  Farmer,  Kansas  and  Im¬ 
proved  Ohio— $3.00  per  100;  $29.00  per  1000.  F.  O. 
B.  express  or  freight. 

WHITE  FARM  CO .  IONIA,  N.  Y. 


MASTODON 


WORLD’S 
greatest 

EVERBEARING 
i>  -  — - STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-  Name 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
1  units.  Asparagus,  Kiiu barb  and  Horseradish  roots. 

Solacled  Ssod  Sweot  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
L.  A  I.  IIOMH.IUI  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRIES  «■ ^"J000 

Our  18th  Annual  Bargain  Book  of  guaranteed  berry 
Pr, r., tie?8’  ornamentals  and  bulbs;  including 
MASTODON  Everbearing  Strawberry,  sent  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices.  SPECIAL— 250  Mixed  Gladiolus  (bulblets) 
postpaid  lor  25c.  J .  M.  RDKELY  $  SON,  Box  10,  BRIDGEMAN,  MICH. 


Overbearing  Strawberry  plants 
Itlaa  IUUUU  92.50  per  100.  915.00  per  1,000 

PlipmiOl*  or  Howard  17  Strawberry  Plant 
*  91.00  per  100.  95.00  per  1,00 

BASIL  1’KUlll ,  1£,  If.  5,  Georgetown,  Deluwur 

BETTER  STRAWBERRIES 

than  SENATOR  DUNLAP  and  CORSICAN  do  not  grow 
Send  to  BR00KHURST,  Clarkson.  New  York  for  first-class  plants' 

Genuine  Howard  17 

Just  the  money  maker  you  should  grow  this  season 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  carefully  packed  Northern 
grown  Strawberry  Plants,  100— $1.00:  1,000— $7.25;  5,000— 
$32.50.  Jenny  Merrill,  Mass,  writes:— “The  plants  I 
bought  of  you  were  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  and  yield¬ 
ed  a  more  than  satisfactory  crop.”  Send  for  Cultural  In¬ 
structions.  .1 A 6.  M'.  BRITTON,  I'liepaeliet,  J{.  I. 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

-  „  ,  ,  Write  forour 

free  I’atulog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. _ 

llew  Albany  Box  *  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .End. 


Write  lor  Samplea  end  description  ot  CLARAGE  CORN— Worlds' 
Record  Corn  Crop  was  grown  from  CLARAGE 
SEED.  DUNLAP  S  SON,  Box  358,  Williamsport.  Ohio 


^GRAPE-VINES 

66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine  Descriptive  cata¬ 
log  free.  West  Hill  Narseries  Inc.,  Box  10  Fredonia.  N.  Y 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp  , 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 
_ _  —  — —  Mailed  on  request. 

W.  Townsend  &  Sons  §|Dv,„ReELif.!L|a..Ns^R^ 

aAA  ^  /\wa  we  Onoo  Mo  reh  9nH 


FARM  SEEDS 

Approved  Varieties — Officially  Analized  and  Tested. 

BEANS.  BARLEY,  BUCKWHEAT,  POTATOES,  CORN.  OATS 

Write  tor  circular  amt  sample.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN,  send  no  money,  frost¬ 
proof  cabbage  and  onion  plants;  leading  va¬ 
rieties,  500,  65c;  1,000,  $1. 

ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 

pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnmvllis,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Chesapeakes,  Premiers,  Kel¬ 
logg  Beauties.  AH  standard  varieties  for  less  money, 
quality  nothing  less  thau  the  best.  All  grown  in  virgin 
soil.  Catalogue  free.  II.  0.  RICHARDSDN  S  SDNS,  Willirdt,  Md 


EROSTPROOS-  CABBAGE  and  ONSON  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties  now  ready.  500— BBo,  1.000— $1.00, 
6,000—  *4.50.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 
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The  Plo  w  Alone  Won’t 
Make  a  Crop/ 
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THINGS 

the  General 
Tractor  will  do 

Check  below  the  jobs 
this  tractor  will  do  on 
your  farm  and  note  how 
it  gives  you  dependable 
power  for  everything  a 
team  of  horses  will  do. 

Check  here 

Plows 

Harrows 

Pulverizes 

Plants  Corn 

Drills  Grain 

Spreads  Manure 

Spreads  Lime 

Cultivates 

Mows  Hay 

Rakes  Hay 

Loads  Hay 

Cuts  Corn 

Harvests  Grain 

Digs  Potatoes 

Belt  Power — Runs  any 
machine  requiring  12 
horsepower  or  less. 

O/ie 


GENERAL 

Steps  in  Where 
Others  Leave  Off 

Carries  Farm  and  Truck  Crops 
Right  on  Thru  to  Harvest 

The  General  Tractor  can  be  used  for  all 
farm  work  —  not  just  a  part  of  it.  The 
farmer,  orchardist  and  truck  grower  oper¬ 
ating  from  5  to  160  acres  will  find  this 
machine  takes  care  of  the  jobs  for  which 
he  has  been  using  horses  —  gives  him  the 
advantages  of  tractor  power  not  only  in 
plowing  and  fitting,  but  also  in  seeding, 
planting,  cultivating  and  harvest.  For  the 
larger  farm  it  is  a  second  tractor  with  all 
the  easy  handling  features  of  a  team  in 
tending  crops  but  with  the  dependability 
of  tractor  power. 

The  General  Uses  Regular  Horse 
Drawn  Implements 

No  large  investment  in  new  or  special  implements 
is  required  with  the  General.  It  has  been  designed 
to  handle  any  standard  implement  that  a  team  of 
horses  can  pull. 

All  the  Famous  Ohio  Implements  manufactured 
by  the  Ohio  Cultivator  Company  of  Bellevue, 
Ohio,  have  been  equipped  with  a  simple  tractor 
hitch  for  use  with  this  machine. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  tractor  power  to  cut 
the  cost  of  growing  crops,  write  today  for  a  full 
description  of  this  tractor.  The  General  sells  for 
$550.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

THE  GENERAL  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
Sales  Offices:  Bellevue,  Ohio 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


GeneralTractor 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Makes  the  Crop  from  Plowing  to  Harvest 

The  General  Tractor  Co.  Sales  Offices:  Bellevue,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  description  of  the  General 
Tractor  and  what  it  will  do. 


Name . 

Address,  City . State . 

-  . . . —  -  ^ 


An  Ohio  Woman’s  Letter. — To  this 
department  a  reader  in  Franklin  Co.,  O., 
writes  as  follows:  “Our  .State  University 
in  Columbus  has  been  giving  extension 
work  in  the  home  care  of  the  sick.  Some 
of  us  in  our  township  have  taken  this 
work  at  Delaware,  and  then  given  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  women  in  our  home  com¬ 
munity.  Soon  we’ll  have  an  achievement 
day  program.  It  will  be  an  illustrated 
reading.  One  of  us  will  indicate,  in  prose 
or  rhymes,  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
women’s  clothes.  Two  of  our  co-workers, 
standing  on  the  platform,  will  be  dressed 
to  illustrate  the  changes.  One  of  the  two 
women  will  wear  the  tight  waist  and  the 
long,  full  skirt  of  a  by-gone  day,  while 
the  other  will  be  in  modern  clothes.  Our 
idea  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  our 
simple  clothes  are  in  themselves  an 
achievement  in  utility,  taste,  economy, 
convenience  and  artistic  creation.  Of 
course,  no  mere  man  can  appreciate  what 
a  boon  it  is  not  to  have  to  brush  muddy 
skirts,  iron  yards  of  goods  and  rods  of 
tucks,  and  spend  a  week  making  the 
elaborate  clothes  that  we  used  to  wear. 
Our  roads  are  muddy,  and  none  of  us 
here  on  the  farm  has  gone  to  town  for 
two  weeks.” 

A  “mere  man”  ventures  to  express  the 
opinion  that  farmers  welcome  changes 
that  will  decrease  their  expenditures.  In 
most  cases,  their  wives  are  the  authors 
of  these  sensible  changes.  Farmyard 
clotheslines  on  washday  appeared  to  be 
75  to  100  feet  long  many  years  ago.  Now 
they  run  from  10  to  20  feet.  That's  a 
saving  in  wire  and  rope.  Outer  clothing, 
however,  whatever  its  quality,  price  or 
mode,  is  never  so  important  as  that  with 
which  people  dress  their  minds.  What  are 
the  changes  in  “mind  clothing”  that  have 
occurred  since  the  days  of  feminine  hoops 
and  bustles,  and  “heads  of  hair”  that 
illustrated  fake  advertisements  of  “hair- 
growers”  ? 

A  City  Man’s  Advice. — L.  11.,  Lake 
Co.,  O.,  writes  this :  “A  city  relative  of 
mine  likes  to  give  me  advice.  He  lias 
never  done  any  farming.  As  a  successful 
business  man,  however,  he  thinks  that 
lie’s  qualified  to  be  an  efficiency  expert  to 
farmers.  His  New  Year  greeting  to  me 
was  an  entertaining  letter.  He  concluded 
it  with  the  following  advice,  which  he 
asked  me  to  ‘take’ : 

“  ‘Eat  less  and  Chew  more. 

Ride  less  and  Walk  more. 

Clothe  less  and  Bathe  more. 

Worry  less  and  Work  more. 

Idle  less  and  Play  more. 

Talk  less  and  Think  more. 

Go  less  and  Sleep  more. 

Waste  less  and  Give  more. 

Scold  less  and  Laugh  more. 

Preach  less  and  Practice  more.’ 

“In  acknowledging  my  relative’s  letter 
I  said  that  this  ‘prescription’  might  be 
all  right  for  city  people,  but  that  it  was 
more  or  less  inapplicable  to  farmers.  I 
wrote  him  that  what  I’d  like  to  know 
was  how  I  could  Pay  less  and  Get  more, 
and  Feed  less  and  Mill c  more.  He  has 
not  replied.” 

Scattering  Dairy  Bulls.  —  Many 
years  ago  the  late  James  J.  Hill,  famous 
as  a  railroad  builder  in  the  Northwest, 
philanthropieally  scattered  many  pedigree 
dairy  animals  among  farmers  in  that 
stronghold  of  grain  and  cattle.  Some  of 
this  good  seed  fell  upon  good  soil,  but 
most  of  it  degenerated  under  inexperi¬ 
enced  or  indifferent  treatment  and  left  a 
lot  of  slab-sided  progeny  that  were  mis¬ 
fits  in  either  a  beef  or  dairy  herd.  Mr. 
Hill,  as  a  railway  executive,  knew  when 
and  how  to  do  things;  but  his  dabbling 
in  the  affairs  of  Northwest  farmers  was 
ill-timed.  Forcing  or  leading  farmers  pre¬ 
maturely  into  new  undertakings  is  always 
an  expensive  mistake  for  everybody  con¬ 
cerned.  Mr.  Hill  was  interested  public- 
spiritedly  in  fostering  a  diversified  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  territory  traversed  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad ;  he  was  also 
interested  in  more  and  steadier  agricul¬ 
tural  tonnage  for  his  rolling  stock.  He 
learned,  before  his  remarkable  career 
closed,  that  railroading  methods  are  not 
adapted  to  farming. 

West  Virginia  and  Dairying.— Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  of  next  month  (April) 
a  West  Virginia  “Better  Dairy  Sire  Spe¬ 
cial”  will  be  run  over  certain  divisions 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  that 
State.  It  will  make  16  stops.  Fifty  IIol- 
stein-Friesian,  Jersey  and  Guernsey  bulls, 
selected  from  leading  herds,  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  cost  among  “dairymen”.  That 
word  is  in  quotations  because  I  suspect 
that  farmers  who  are  not  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  dairying  will  be  induced  by  local 
bankers  and  co-operating  agencies  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  bulls  “on  time*’.  The  object  of 
the  “special”  is  commendable.  I  wonder, 
however,  how  many  farmers  to  whom  the 
sires  will  be  sold  are  in  a  position  to  take 
care  of  a.  .1  use  them  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage.  Dairymen  who  appreciate  the  value 
of  good  sires  in  their  herds,  and  know 
how  to  handle  and  use  them,  don’t  need 
or  expect  to  receive  assistance  in  select¬ 
ing  and  buying  bulls.  Purebred  dairy 
sires  are  not  cheap,  if  they  are  good  bulls. 
To  railroad  them  into  any  new  territory, 
where  the  seedbed  has  not  been  suitably 
prepared,  is  a  disservice  to  farmers  and 
a  foredoomed  sacrifice  of  much  valuable 
seed. 

Sickness  and  Farming. — H.  J.  B., 
Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  a  corn-belt  farmer  who 
bought  and  is  running  a  farm  in  the  Key¬ 
stone  State,  writes  (March  12)  :  “I’m 


learning  what  a  long  job  grapevine  trim¬ 
ming  is  for  a  slow  and  awkward  beginner. 
During  the  rough  weather  of  early  Win¬ 
ter  I  thought  I’d  take  it  easy  and  thereby 
render  myself  less  susceptible  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  flu ;  but  it  got  me,  anyway,  at  the 
same  time  that  my  wife  and  daughter 
contracted  it.  Now  that  I’ve  recovered 
I  hope  to  get  the  vineyard  trimmed  in 
proper  season.” 

Enforced  idleness  and  varying  degrees 
of  inefficiency  on  farms  are  due  to  ill¬ 
nesses  that  are  mostly  preventable.  “Out 
of  sorts”  are  the  words  that  indicate  a 
general  condition  of  health  during  many 
days  of  every  year  in  all  farming  com¬ 
munities,  and  in  cities  and  towns  as  well. 
A  country  doctor  tells  me,  however,  that 
there  hasn’t  been  as  much  sickness  in 
farm  families  in  his  territory  in  the  past 
five  years  as  there  was  in  the  previous 
five.  He  doesn’t  ascribe  this  fact  to  their 
“decreased  buyer  power”,  for,  he  says, 
“they  will  call  me  whether  they  can  pay 
me  or  not,  and  I  always  respond  if  I  am 
not  myself  laid  up.”  He  goes  on  to  say  : 
“Most  cases  are  never  serious.  About  75 
per  cent  of  all  illnesses  to  which  I  attend 
result  from  faulty  nutrition  and  lack  of 
sanitation  in  regard  to  surroundings  and 
the  food  and  water  supplies.  I  give  ad¬ 
vice  on  these  subjects  oftener  than  I  give 
prescriptions,  and  am  glad  to  report  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  health,  hap¬ 
piness  and  efficiency  of  farm  families 
within  the  borders  of  my  practice.” 

A  Nebraska  School  Case. — Recently 
the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  passing  on 
an  issue  between  two  factions  in  a  rural 
school  district  of  Butler  County,  held 
that  qualified  voters  present  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  must  be  counted  in  any  vote 
taken,  whether  they  take  part  or  not.  The 
fight  was  over  whether  the  schoolhouse 
should  be  moved  to  a  different  location. 
Thirty-eight  persons  were  present  at  the 
meeting ;  three  did  not  vote.  Twenty-four 
voted  for  removal  and  11  against  it. 
Under  the  law,  in  order  to  bring  about 
removal,  the  affirmative  vote  must  be  Iwo- 
thirds  of  those  present.  Two  of  the  three 
non-voters,  while  residents  of  the  district, 
had  no  right  to  vote,  because  they  had 
transferred  their  children  to  another  dis¬ 
trict,  but  one  of  the  three  was  qualified 
to  vote,  and  should  be  counted  among 
those  present.  This  still  left  the  required 
two-thirds  affirmative  vote.  The  court, 
however,  held  that  one  woman  who  voted 
1  •  removal  had  no  property,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  her  vote  could  not  be  counted-  Con¬ 
sequently  the  removal  was  permanently 
enjoined. 

^  Who  Is  Entitled  to  Vote? — In  the 
Nebraska  case  above  outlined,  those  who 
objected  at  the  meeting  to  moving  the 
schoolhouse  attacked  the  qualifications  of 
three  young  men  who  had  voted  for  re¬ 
moval.  One  of  these,  it  was  charged,  had 
received  an  old  tractor,  another  a  span 
of  mules,  and  the  third  a  team  of  plug 
horses  from  schemers  who  took  this  means 
of  “qualifying”  the  young  men  to  vote. 
The  court  held  that  they  were  entitled  to 
vote,  and  that  their  motive  could  not  be 
questioned  so  long  as  they  proved  that 
they  owned  the  property.  How  easy  it 
would  be  for  any  booster  for  removal 
secretly  to  bribe  a  few  thoughtless  or 
morally  defective  young  men  or  others, 
and  thereby  win  his  fight !  That  is  almost 
certainly  what  was  done,  but  it  couldn’t 
be  proved  in  court.  Do  courts  protect 
more  lawbreakers  than  they  convict? 

An  Illinois  School  View. — E.  G.  T., 
Whiteside  Co.,  111.,  writes :  “I  note  your 
comments  on  the  home-rule  school  meet¬ 
ing  in  Albany.  Apparently  farmers  in 
New  York  State  are  going  over  the  same 
ground  that  we  traversed  in  Illinois  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  It’s  the  old  story  of  taxa¬ 
tion  without  representation.  Farmers’ 
possessions  can’t  be  hidden.  They  pay 
taxes  on  everything  that  they  own.  The 
old  community  high  school  act,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  towns  and  cities 
to  vote  rural  territory  into  large  school 
districts,  so  as  to  build  costly  edifices  in 
which  to  disseminate  book  learning,  has 
had  its  day.  Six  years  ago  the  act  was 
amended,  so  that  a  majority  vote  of  the 
area  lying  outside  of  the  corporate  limits 
of  cities  and  villages  was  necessary  to 
consolidation.  This,  in  effect,  means  that 
each  country  school  district  has  the  right 
of  self-determination  in  deciding  whether 
it  shall  be  swallowed  up  by  a  larger  con¬ 
solidated  district.” 

.  Getting  Out  op  a  District.— Our 
Illinois  correspondent  adds  this  :  ‘‘Where 
consolidated  districts  already  are  formed, 
any  one  of  the  previous  districts  entering 
into  consolidation  may  get  out,  provided 
that  a  three-fourths  vote  of  its  residents 
at  a  special  election  is  registered  in  favor 
of  that  action.  It  is  always  easier,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  in  than  get  out;  but  a  dis¬ 
trict  voting  itself  out  must  pay  its  pro 
rata  share  of  bonds  issued  by  the  con¬ 
solidated  district.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
serious  factor  against  withdrawal.  I 
made  a  study  of  one-room  and  consoli¬ 
dated  schools  in  this  State.  Some  one- 
room  schools  were  doing  as  good  work  as 
the  larger  consolidated  institutions.  The 
teacher  is  all-important.  Whenever  sev- 
eral  districts  consolidate,  the  invariable 
tendency  is  to  become  extravagant.  The 
result  is  that  taxes  go  up.  When  control 
rests  with  a  State  department,  you  are 
likely  to  get  excellent  school  buildings 
but  a  lot  of  red  tape  and  frills  that  hin¬ 
der  genuine  education.”  D-  c-  w* 
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Village  Smith 
Rings  Anvil 
Chorus 

A  Chorus  of  content  for 
this  favorite  pipe  tobacco  ! 


We  don’t  know  whether  a  spreading 
chestnut-tree  still  stands  in  Branford, 
Connecticut.  But  we  do  know  that% 
Branford  still  boasts  a  village  smith — 
by  name,  John  Donnelly. 

A  mighty  man  is  John.  In  sixty  years 
he  says  he’s  smoked  half  a  ton  of  pipe 
tobacco;  and  of  all  the  brands  he's 
tried  in  his  pipe  he  likes  Edgeworth 
the  best. 

Read  Mr.  Donnelly’s  letter: 


47  Cedar  Street 
Branford,  Conn. 


Larus  &  Brother  Co. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Gentlemen: 

Within  the  past  sixty  years  as  a  pipe 
smoker  I  have  used  about  a  half  ton 
of  tobacco.  Of  all  the  pleasures  I’ve 
enjoyed,  tobacco  costs  the  least.  Of  all 
the  brands  that  I  have  tried,  your 
Edgeworth  is  the  best. 

John  Donnelly,  the  Village  Blacksmith, 
Branford,  Conn. 


As  John  swings  his  heavy  sledge  a 
chorus  of  sparks  dance  from  his  anvil 
— and  a  chorus  of  content  puffs  from 
his  pipe! 

And  why  not.  Nearly  all  pipe  smok¬ 
ers  ai'e  calm,  serene  fellows.  Come  to 
think  of  it — you  don’t  know  many  pipe- 
smokers  of  the  nervous,  flighty  breed. 

Pipe-smoking  runs  to  calm,  thinking 
men.  Ask  it  pipe-smoker  a  question ;  he 
takes  a  puff  on  his  pipe  and  gives  you 
a  straight,  sound  answer.  Somehow 
with  a  briar  between  your  teeth  you 
simply  don’t  have  troublesome,  dis¬ 
ordered  thoughts. 


Try  this  offet — FREE ! 


There’s  a  lucky  horseshoe  on  this  page 
— especially  if  it’s  a  long  time  since 
you've  smoked  your  pipe !  It's  this 
free  Edgeworth  offer.  Simply  write 
your  name  and  address  to  Larus  & 
Bro.  Company,  29  S.  21st  Street,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  and  you  will  get  some  wel¬ 
come  pipeloads  of 
Edgeworth  Iieady- 
Rubbed  smoking  to¬ 
bacco  all  ready  to 
load  in  your  pipe. 
If  you  like  these 
trial  helpings  you 
( an  be  sure  you’ll 
keep  on  liking 
Edgeworth,  for  (as 
you  will  discover) 
its  likable 
quality  never 
changes  —  tin 
in,  tin  out ! 

A  nice  fel¬ 
lowship  seems 
to  exist  among 
members  of  the 
Edgeworth 
,.  Club  all  over 

he  world — a  kind  of  brotherhood  that 
h]oys  in  common  the  full-bodied  char- 
their  favorite  smoke.  Year 
m  say,  they  stick  to  the 

ginning  blend  that  always  comes 
i>  "  ked  in  the  familiar  blue  tin. 


On  your  radio-tune  in  on  WRVA,  Rich- 
rnond,  Va.  the  Edgeworth  Station.  Wave 
ength  27 0  meters.  Frequency  1110  kilo- 

nu‘~JPecial  Feature  ••  "The  Edgeworth 
U  Hour  every  Wednesday  evening  at 
rune  o  clock ,  Eastern  Standard  Time . 


Cauliflower  Culture 

I  am  planning  on  growing  about  an 
acre  of  cauliflower  this  year.  I  have 
about  five  bushels  of  Admiral  peas  on  my 
hands.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  sow 
this  seed  this  Spring  early,  and  then 
plow  them  under  for  manure  in  late  June 
and  then  plant  the  cauliflower  plants? 
If  I  sowed  fertilizer  with  the  peas  would 
it  be  necessary  to  sow  some  again  for  the 
cauliflower?  Would  you  recommend  the 
use  of  lime  for  this  crop?  c.  M.  s. 

Holley,  X.  Y. 

No,  I  would  not  advise  sowing  the  peas 
and  plowing  under  for  any  crop  that  is 
planted  immediately.  This  crop  should 
be  plowed  under  the  year  before  cauli¬ 
flower  or  any  other  vegetable  crop  is 
planted,  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  it.  I 
would  advise  sowing  that  acre  of  ground 
to  Victoria  spinach  and  applying  one  ton 
of  7-10-6  fertilizer  broadcast.  Then  plant 
the  same  ground  to  cauliflower  last  of 
June,  applying  half  a  ton  of  7-10-6 
around  plants.  WM.  perkins. 


Budding  Roses 

In  budding  roses,  when  should  the  work 
be  done?  Should  the  buds  be  put  on  the 
last  year’s  growth  of  wood?  Should  the 
growth  of  wood  with  the  buds  be  cut 
while  dormant  and  kept  so  until  used? 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  w.  R. 

Rose  propagation  by  budding  is  exten¬ 
sively  done.  Manetti  has  long  been  _  a 
popular  stock,  but  many  commercial 
growers  arc  now  using  what  they  call 
Ragged  Robin,  which  is  the  Hybrid 
China  rose  Gloire  des  Rosomanes.  The 
stock  is  planted  outside  early  in  Spring, 
eight  inches  apart  in  rows,  the  space  be¬ 
tween  rows  three  feet.  Budding  is  done 
in  .July  or  August,  as  low  as  possible. 
The  wood  is  in  the  right  condition  when 
the  bark  will  peel  easily ;  the  bud  must 
be  well  matured.  Use  a  thin  sharp  bud¬ 
ding  knife,  make  a  longitudinal  incision 
about  %-in.  long,  another  short  one  across 
the  top,  making  it  T-shaped.  Run  the 
knife  under  the  bark  to  loosen  it  from 
the  wood,  and  cut  off  the  bud  you  wish 
to  insert,  taking  a  thin  scale  of  wood  if 
the  shoot  is  young.  If  the  wood  is  old  the 
bark  will  be  sufficient.  Cut  the  bark  about 
14 -in.  above  and  below  the  bud.  Raise 
the  bark  on  the  stock  with  the  budding 
knife,  insert  the  bud  as  far  as  it  can  go 
and  bind  with  raffia.  This  may  be  cut 
away  in  about  two  weeks.  Cool,  cloudy 
weather  is  best  for  this  operation;  in 
hot  dry  weather  the  bud  may  die  before 
forming  a  union.  Break  off  any  shoots 
that  attempt  to  grow  below  the  bud,  and 
as  soon  as  the  bud  commences  to  grow 
cut  off  the  old  stem  above  the  bud  as 
close  as  convenient,  making  a  smooth, 
slanting  cut  on  the  side  of  the  shoot 
opposite  to  the  bud. 


Michigan  Grape  Growers 
Meet 

The  grape  section  of  the  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society  met  at  Law- 
ton,  Mich.,  on  February  12.  Cost  of 
production,  and  the  future  of  Concord 
grape  growing  were  among  the  topics  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Prof.  N.  L.  Partridge  of  the  Michigan 
Station  gave  a  report  of  two  years  of 
study  of  the  cost  of  producing  Concord 
grapes,  and  the  factors  entering  into 
costs  and  profits.  More  than  30  vine¬ 
yards  are  under  close  scrutiny  in  the 
grape  belt  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 
The  average  operating  cost  was  found  to 
be  $44.52  per  acre.  With  the  addition  of 
interest,  taxes  and  insurance  the  total 
cost  up  to  time  of  harvest  is  $60.52  per 
acre. 

Harvesting  costs  were  presented  on  a 
ton  basis.  The  total  harvesting  cost  from 
buying  of  packages  to  delivery  of  the 
crop  amounted  to  $18.48  per  ton.  Costs 
and  profits  under  various  yields  per  acre 
were  also  given.  With  a  yield  of  one  ton 
per  acre  the  cost  of  producing  each  12- 
quart  basket  is  71c.  With  a  three-ton 
per  acre  yield  the  cost  per  12-quart 
basket  is  35c,  and  a  six-ton  yield  cuts  the 
cost  to  26c. 

One  ton  per  acre  at  a  price  of  $35  per 
ton  gives  a  loss  of  $43.52  per  acre.  Six 
tons  per  acre  at  the  same  price  returns 
a  profit  of  $39.08.  It  was  found  that  a 
yearly  yield  of  three  tons  per  acre  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  a  profit  under  prevailing 
market  conditions. 

Practically  every  speaker  advised  the 
immediate  elimination  of  marginal  vine¬ 
yards,  meaning  those  which  are  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  large  crops  of  high-quality  fruit 
are  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain.  Such 
vineyards  lose  money  for  their  owners 
and  are  a  detriment  to  the  grape  industry 
in  general.  Substitute  or  companion 
crops  suggested  were  asparagus, ’raspber¬ 
ries,  poultry,  potatoes,  cows,  cherries, 
though  some  fear  was  expressed  that  the 
present  boom  in  cherry  planting  might 
lead  to  future  overproduction  of  this 
fruit.  The  superior  quality  and  market¬ 
ability  of  unfermented  Concord  grape 
juice  was  said  to  be  a  trump  card  in  the 
hands  of  eastern  grape  growers. 

The  growers  were  warned  that  the 
stage  is  set  for  a  very  heavy  infection  of 
black  rot  of  grapes  and  of  apple  scab,  in 
the  coming  season,  if  weather  conditions 
are  such  as  to  favor  the  development  of 
these  diseases.  Herbert  nafziger. 


autos  .  .  . 

radios  .  .  . 

silk  stockings 

.  .  .  and  soil  fertility 


“THE  management  of  the  soil  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
electric  lights,  running  water,  furnaces,  silk  stock¬ 
ings  and  vacations,”  says  a  well-known  middle- 
western  County  Agent. 

It  is  the  old  adage  expanded — “Feed  your  soil  and 
it  will  feed  you.”  Experiments  have  proved,  and 
agricultural  authorities  agree,  that  one  dollar  judi¬ 
ciously  invested  in  the  proper  fertilizer  will  return 
an  average  of  three  dollars.  Five  dollars  and  up  to 
ten  are  not  unusual. 

There  is  no  other  investment  that  a  farmer  can 
make  with  equal  assurance  of  the  return  of  capital 
and  two  hundred  per  cent,  or  more,  profit.  And  this 
is  a  single  crop  growing  season. 

Doesn’t  this  suggest  a  way  to  get  that  radio,  that 
new  automobile,  or  water  system?  Make  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  fertilizer  up  to  the  needs  of  your  farm.  Next 
fall,  unless  Nature  is  unusually  niggardly  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  moisture  and  warmth,  you  will  have  your 
fertilizer  dollars  back  with  multiple  interest. 

Then  you  can  buy  that  new  radio  or  automobile 
you  need,  or  install  the  new  water  system,  or  farm 
lighting  plant. 

To  make  sure  that  your  investment  in  fertilizer  will 
bring  the  greatest  possible  returns,  insist  on  Armour’s 
“Big  Crop”  High  Analysis  Fertilizers.  Backed  by 
35  years  of  experience,  they  contain  35  years’  prog¬ 
ress  and  improvement  in  fertilizer  manufacture. 

Made  from  the  choice  of  the  world’s  best  plant 
foods,  “Big  Crop”  is  full  of  fertilizer  value  which 
brings  more  bushels  or  pounds  per  acre,  best  quality 
and  lower  growing  cost. 

Figured  on  the  cost  per  pound  of  plant  food. 
Armour’s  “Big  Crop”  High  Analysis  costs  less  than 
the  old  “horse  and  buggy”  fertilizers.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  useless  make-weight,  low-grade,  unavailable 
materials,  useless  bags,  unnecessary  freight  and  dis¬ 
tributing  costs,  make  it  the  most  economical  fertilizer 
on  the  market. 

Another  thing,  Armour’s  “Big  Crop”  drills.  Think 
what  that  means  when  the  rush  of  planting  time 
comes.  And  it  means  that  every  plant  will  have  a 
full  balanced  ration  to  make  it  grow  rapidly  and 
produce  the  maximum  of  quality  crop. 

There  is  an  Armour  dealer  in  your  town,  who  is 
ready  to  advise  you  and  supply  your  needs.  If  you 
do  not  know  his  name,  write  us, 


President 


vFrmcnir  Fertilizer  H&rFs 

General  Offices 

111  West  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mail 

this 

Coupon 

Today 


CHARLES  H. 

MacDOWELL,  President 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS  (Dept.  P) 

111  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send 

me,  free,  a  copy  of  ARMOUR’S 

FARMERS’  ALMANAC  FOR  1929. 

1  Name 

P.  O. 

R.  D.  Route 

County 

State . 
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Know  a  Weed  Seed  Each 
Week 

[Many  of  our  common  weed  seeds  are 
so  small  that  their  form  is  not  clear  to 
the  naked  eye.  We  are  going  to  show 
each  week,  for  a  time,  some  of  these 
seeds  as  they  look  under  a  glass,  with  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  seeds  and  plant,  so 
that  anyone  can  recognize  them.] 

No.  I — Common  Chickweed 

The  seeds  of  chickweed,  commonest  of 
lawn  and  garden  pests  and  frequently 
troublesome  in  fields,  are  tiny  and  the 
plant  itself  is  frail  in  appearance  but 
both  the  seeds  and  the  plant  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  hardy.  The  seeds  may  retain  life 
in  the.  soil  for  a  score  of  years  or  more 


C hick  weed  seeds  are  small,  but  under 
the  microscope,  as  shown  above,  they 
resemble  sea  shells. 


while  the  seemingly  delicate  plant  is 
among  the  hardiest  of  all  annuals,  caring 
little  for  ordinary  cold  or  drought. 

Chickweed  can  readily  be  recognized 
by  the  smooth  opposite  leaves,  the  tiny 
starry  white  flowers  and  especially  by  the 
single  row  of  hairs  running  the  length 
of  the  stem.  The  common  or  garden 
species  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
hairy,  matted  mouse-ear  chickweed  of 
which  there  are  three  familiar  species. 

Chickweed  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  poultry  is  fond  of  the  succulent 
leaves  and  the  birds  are  frequently  help¬ 
ful  in  controlling  the  pest.  The  seeds  are 
brown,  very  small  and  numerous,  circu¬ 
lar  and  somewhat  flattened.  Under  the 
microscope,  as  a  glance  at  the  accom¬ 
panying  picture  will  verify,  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  chickweed  to  cockle  is  readily  re¬ 
vealed  since  the  seeds  seem  to  be  minia¬ 
ture  editions  of  cockle,  which  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  since  both  plants  are  in  the  same 
family.  The  five  to  seven  rows  of  tiny 
tubercles  on  each  chickweed  seed  give 
the  appearance  of  shells  found  along  the 
seashore.  Chickweed  is  a  common  im¬ 
purity  in  grass  and  vegetable  seeds. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 

Purdue  University  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 


Growing  Onions  and  Peas 

Will  you  tell  me  best  cultural  methods 
for  onions?  What  kind  of  land  is  best 
suited,  how  much  seed  per  acre,  how  far 
apart  the  rows,  what  kind  of  fertilizer, 
and  how  much?  Ground  is  a  light  sandy 
loam.  I  also  wish  to  know  about  garden 
peas,  how  much  seed  per  acre,  how  far 
apart  the  rows,  how  much  fertilizer  per 
acre,  or  is  stable  manure  better? 

New  York.  w.  F.  E. 

I  prefer  a  sandy  loam  for  growing 
onions,  as  the  bulbs  seem  to  grow  more 
uniform  in  that  kind  of  soil,  and  cure 
better  than  if  grown  on  heavy  soil.  I  sow 
three  pounds  of  seed  to  acre,  and  do  not 
thin  out,  as  they  seem  to  make  better 
bulbs  and  few  “thick  necks”  if  bulbs  are 
close  together.  Use  at  least  one  ton  of 
fertilizer  per  acre,  and  1-^4  if  ground  is 
poor,  running  5-8-10.  Sow  in  rows  one 
foot  apart. 

I  have  discarded  the  early  hard  peas, 
as  they  do  not  compare  with  the  wrinkled 
varieties  as  to  quality  or  productiveness, 
and  one  can  pick  two  bushels  of  the  large- 
podded  pea  in  the  time  it  takes  to  pick 
one  bushel  of  the  small  hard  pea.  I  find 
no  better  variety  than  Hundredfold,  for 
the  following  reasons;  the  vines  grow 
only  about  18  in.  high ;  the  pods  are  very 
large,  averaging  about  eight  very  large 
peas  to  a  pod;  the  quality  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  pea  grown.  They  are  only 
about  three  days  later  than  the  early 
hard  pea. 

Make  first  planting  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  plow,  then  make 
plantings  every  three  weeks  up  to  the 
10th  of  May;  if  planted  later  than  this 
they  do  not  yield  well,  as  the  vines  mil¬ 
dew  in  warm  weather. 


Sow  about  21/4  bushels  per  acre  and 
use  a  fertilizer  running  5-10-8.  I  prefer 
fertilizer  to  barnyard  manure,  as  the 
vines  do  not  grow  so  rank  and  give  more 
pods,  besides  there  is  less  labor  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  weeds.  Sow  in  rows  three 
feet  apart.  wm.  perkins. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

August  is  the  month  in  which  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  annual  conference 
of  Grange  lecturers  will  be  held.  The 
conference  this  year  will  be  held  at  Cen¬ 
ter  Hall,  Pa.,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  acting  as  hosts  to  the  visitors. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland  are  included  in 
the  conference.  The  conference  in  1928 
was  held  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

The  students  of  South  Dakota  College 
of  Agriculture  have  recently  organized  a 
Student  Grange  with  34  charter  mem¬ 
bers.  There  are  now  a  large  number  of 
these  Student  Granges  scattered  among 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
country,  and  their  field  of  usefulness  is 
very  wide. 

A.  M.  Marsh,  past  county  deputy  of 
Jefferson  County,  New  York,  is  the  sole 
surviving  charter  member  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Pomona  Grange,  organized 
May  4,  1876.  the  third  Pomona  Grange 
organized  in  New  York  State.  Mr.  Marsh 
resides  in  the  historic  village  of  Sacket 
Harbor  and  has  recently  passed  his  93rd 
birthday.  He  was  the  organizer  of  Pine 
Grove  Grange,  No.  1011,  of  Jefferson 


County,  whose  25th  anniversary  was 
celebrated  March  15.  Mr.  Marsh  had  a 
continuous  active  service  in  Grange  work 
of  37  years  as  secretary  and  master  of 
Star  Grange  No.  9,  of  which  he  was  a 
charter  member,  and  as  county  deputy  of 
Jefferson  County. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Pomona  Grange 
of  Massachusetts  boasts  of  96  sixth  de¬ 
gree  members  and  48  seventh  degree 
members  within  its  membership.  At  a 
recent  session  of  this  Pomona  29  masters 
and  past  masters  were  in  attendance. 

At  the  57th  annual  session  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Grange,  Robert  Green  was 
elected  lecturer  to  succeed  the  late  W.  C. 
Dunn.  R.  J.  Schaffer  of  Appleton  was 
re-elected  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  Mrs.  Ingar  Pischke  was 
chosen  Ceres  to  fill  vacancy.  State  Mas¬ 
ter  George  A.  Palmiter  and  wife  of 
Oregon  were  guests  of  the  Wisconsin 
Grangers.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
Oshkosh. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Illinois  State 
Grange  had  the  largest  attendance  in 
many  years,  and  reports  were  most  en¬ 
couraging.  The  next  annual  session  will 
be  held  in  Oregon,  Ill. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  paid  Grange  mem¬ 
bership  of  78,600  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  its  State  Grange  secretary.  Ten 
new  Granges  are  reported  for  the  past 
year,  with  an  even  dozen  newr  Juveniles. 
The  re-election  of  State  Master  E.  B. 
Dorsett  was  a  well-deserved  compliment 
to  a  very  efficient  official. 

Minnesota  State  Grange  was  the  first 
State  Grange  organized  in  the  United 
States.  At  its  60th  annual  session,  held 
at  the  University  Farm  School  at  St. 
Paul,  Fred  Willson  was  re-elected  State 


March  30,  1020 

Grange  master  and  George  H.  R.  Brush 
was  re-elected  lecturer.  Mrs.  Alice  Over- 
hold  was  chosen  secretary.  The  executive 
committee  consists  of  il.  W.  Darr  0f 
Minneapolis,  William  Rugg  of  Austin 
and  George  H.  R.  Brush  of  Owatonn-i’ 
The  next  annual  session  will  also  be  held 
at  the  State  Farm  School  during  Farm 
ers’  Week. 

National  Grange  Lecturer  James  F 
Farmer  was  guest  of  honor  at  the  an’ 
nual  session  of  the  Missouri  State 
Grange.  He  installed  the  newly  elected 
officers.  State  Master  James  T.  Phillins 
was  re-elected,  M.  O.  Stevens  of  Sedalia 
was  chosen  overseer,  A.  M.  Holbert  of 
Ewing  lecturer,  and  C.  W.  Evans  of  Cairo 
secretary. 

At  its  58th  annual  session  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Sta.3  Grange  it  developed  that  the 
total  Grange  membership  in  the  State 
was  14,131,  a  gain  of  348  for  the  year 
Its  educational  fund  for  giving  aid  to 
students  has  nearly  reached  the  .$4,000 
mark.  There  are  20  Pomona  Granges 
and  154  subordinate  Granges  in  the 
Green  Mountain  State. 

^  The  21st  annual  session  of  Idaho  State 
Grange  was  characterized  by  much  en¬ 
thusiasm.  National  Lecturer  Farmer  con¬ 
ducted  a  school  for  lecturers,  which 
proved  very  helpful.  The  condition  of  the 
order  in  Idaho  is  most  encouraging,  with 
15  new  subordinate  Granges  organized 
during  the  year. 

State  Secretary  George  R.  Drake  gives 
the  total  membership  of  the  273  subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  of  New  Hampshire  at 
29,055,  a  gain  of  430.  It  is  likely  that 
the  time  of  holding  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Grange  will 
be  changed  from  December  to  October. 


u.  s. 

Gov’t 


FARM  WAGON 


,° r  F.  O.  II. 

■  jS  5  0  Brooklyn, 
New  York 
“^3  Cost  the  Gov’t  $375 

OPPORTUNITY 
OF  A  LIFETIME 


H 


DON’T 
DELAY 

SUPPLY  LIMITED 


ERE  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  bargains  ever  of¬ 
fered.  These  wagons 
are  surplus  Government  stock 
— they  were  originally  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Government  as 
Ambulance  Wagons  but  make 
a  dandy  utility  Farm  Wagon 
or  Express  Wagon — they  are 
extra  well  built  of  best  qual¬ 
ity  materials — made  by  the 
Indiana  and  Studebaker  Wa¬ 
gon  Works — have  never  been 
used  and  are  shipped  to  you 
knocked  down  direct  from  the  Government  Ware 
house  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  the 
Government.  'While  they  last  we  offer  them  at  the 
unheard  of  price  of  $42.50  F.O.B.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wagon  body  is  9  ft.  long,  4  ft.  7  in.  wide;  front  wheels  3  ft. — rear  4  ft.  2  in.;  round  edge  steel  tires  2 [4  in.  wide,  %  in. 
thick;  oak  body  has  heavy  floor  with  two  side  seats  full  length,  fold  up  or  removable;  7  steel  tempered  springs  made  of 
open  oil  tempered  steel ;  spring  blocks  malleable.  Upholstered  driver’s  seat  with  rest  back — 2  side  lamps — hickory  or 
ash  tongue,  double  trees,  neck  yoke — chains — foot  brakes;  tail  board — wheels  Archibald  pattern, 

“A  Grade,”  bolted  with  %  in.  tire  bolts,  joint  rim  provided  with  fellow  plates  and  2  bolts; 
equipped  with  two  5-gallon  heavy  gauge  galvanized  tanks  for  water;  suitable  axle  wrench. 

Fifth  wheel  permits  making  sharp  left  or  right  turn — a  favorite  expression  in  army — “you 
can  turn  it  on  a  dime.”  Removable  steps  in  rear.  Painted  5  coats.  A  wonderful,  strong, 
utility  Farm  Wagon. 


Purchasers  often  write  :  “I  would  have  paid  you  twice  as  much  just  for  the  asking.”  Our 
policy  in  handling  Government  goods  for  the  past  15  years  is  to  make  a  fair  profit  and  give 
the  public  unusual  value.  Publishers  accept  this  advertising  after  inspection  and  they  know 
what  a  wonderful  Bargain  you  are  being  offered. 


Without  a  doubt,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  bargains  we  have  ever  offered. 
Be  sure  to  get  one  at  this  low  price.  Send  your  check  today. 


Supply  limited. 


U.  S. 
Gov’t 


HANDY  FARM  CART 


What  Farmers 
Say: 

“ The  farm  cart  and 
farm  wagon  you  sold 
me  are  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  aston¬ 
ishingly  good  value.  ” 
G.  Evans  Hubbard, 
Bald  Hill  Farm, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


At  Almost 
A  Give-Away  Price 

ONLY 

F.  O.  B. 

Schenectady, 
New  York 

Another  rare  bargin  in  a  horse-drawn,  strongly- 
built  Farm  Cart.  Cost  the  Government  $175.  Our 
Price  only  $22.50  F.  O.  B.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Cost 

Gov’t 

‘$175 


Horse 
Drawn 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Carts  never  used — shipped  knocked  down  in  origi¬ 
nal  crates.  Body  7  ft.  7  in.  long — 4  ft.  3  in. 
wide — 2  ft.  deep,  with  tail  board  and  heavy  floor. 
Wheels  ft.  high.  Iron  Tires,  3  in.  wide — -  ,’s 
in.  thick.  Steel  Axle  2x2  in.  Body  and  Shafts 
white  Oak  or  Hickory.  Cart  is  complete  with 
brakes  and  axle  wrench.  Painted  3  coats.  A 
brand  newT  cart  at  a  give-away  price.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Publishers  would  not  print  this 
ad.  if  carts  and  wagons  were  not  as  described. 
Send  Check  or  Money  Order  today. 

Dept.  B,  192  N.  Clark  St. 
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He  Saves  Work  and  Help 


Gets  More  Belt  and 
Drawbar  Power 


Mr.  William  Goetzvie  of  Prentice,  Wis., 
wrote  us  a  letter  that  every  tractor  owner 
should  read.  Here  it  is : 


“We  bought  our  Fordson  in  1925.  When 
we  came  to  grinding  feed  and  sawing  wood 
it  did  not  'work  very  well. 

“I  saw  your  advertisement  that  the 
Pickering  Governor  was  the  best.  Well,  I 
thought  your  price  a  little  high  and  I 
could  buy  other  makes  cheaper  but  my 
dealer  told  me  they  would  not  last.  So  I 
bought  the  Pickering  and  I  have  never  re¬ 
gretted  it.  We  have  steady  motion  and 
more  power  in  the  belt  and  is  a  great  help 
on  the  drawbar.  We  never  have  any  trou¬ 
ble  with  it  and  besides  saving  work  it 
saves  the  operator  extra  help.  We  do  not 
need  to  look  after  the  tractor,  it  sings  along 
all  day  steady  without  jerking.  I  am  glad 
that  I  bought  a  Pickering  even  when  it 
cost  more  than  some  other  makes.  You 
can  depend  on  it,”  *■ 


Pickering  Governors  are  built 
for  all  tractors  including  the  Mc- 
Cormick-Deering,  Twin  City, 
Hart-Parr,  Rumely  “Oil  Pull,” 
Huber  “Super  Four,”  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Fordson. 

Clip  coupon  for  free  pam¬ 
phlet  which  tells  how  the 
Pickering  Governor  for 
your  tractor  saves  3  to  5 
gallons  of  fuel  daily,  adds 
20  to  25%  more  power, 
does  away  with  engine  rac¬ 
ing,  makes  the  tractor  last 
longer. 


The  Pickering  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn,  j 
Send  me  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  79G.  J 


Name  - 


Address 


j  Tractor  .  | 


IRON  AGE 

IMPLEMENTS 


One&Two  Row 

Potato  Planters 

Four  different  styles: 
Automatic  One-Row; 
Assisted  Feed  "Two- 
Man’'  One-Row;  Au¬ 
tomatic  Two-Row) 
Assisted  Feed  “Two- 
Man”  Two-Row.  The 
automatic  and  as¬ 
sisted  feed  attach¬ 
ments  are  inter¬ 
changeable. 

Transplanters  Bon  Age  No.  602 

Combined  Spacer 

Both  Spacer  and 
Check-Row  styles. 

Plant-Setting  Gauge 
assures  plants  being 
regularly  spaced,  and 
always  set  in  water. 

Plants  are  sure  to  live 
and  grow  better. 


“The  Complete  Gardener’* 

Combination  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe.  Performs  nearly 
every  gardening  operation  bet¬ 
ter  and  ten  times  quicker 
than  hand  tools. 


V/rite  for  Folders  showing  line  that  interests  you. 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

630  Chestnut  St.,  Public  Ledger  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 


and  be  sure  you  have  a 
PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 
to  apply  it  with 


It  has  stood  the  lest  and  it’s  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Peerless. 

It  is  constructed  of  (li  st  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

11  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ad. 


PEERLESS  dust  gun  company 

>100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


V  Does  Garden  Plowing, 
Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul 
tivarting,  Spraying  and 

M»wing.-Al.o  mow,  h.y 
Zi  \nd  0tl,'r  >*»  trowth.  A. 
N.w  ,n“*nl'y  •■Hwdwnge.ble 
Tool..  Arched  Axl, 

io,  r\r°w7  TT’  Sn"PPy  Po"" 

wr.  Pulley  for  Bell  _ 

rrork,  end  many  oth- 
er  fo-ture.  H.,  ,„|ved  the 
problem  of  thou..,,,;,  o( 

gf&ar 


JfJPE  SECOND  HAr 

new  r h suitable  for  all  practical  purposes 
to  voii-6^8  ,ancl  or>llPlings,  sixteen  feet  and  ove 
PPapv  PTdrements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fit 

"FAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark 


Crops  for  Small  Greenhouse 

My  intention  is  to  build  a  small  green¬ 
house,  9x21.  I  want  a  greenhouse  be¬ 
cause  I  cannot  get  any  horse  manure  for 
hotbeds,  and  also  it  would  give  me  a  lit¬ 
tle  work  during  the  dull  Winter  months. 
What  can  be  raised  in  the  line  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  family  use  from  October  to 
March,  when  the  benches  will  be  used 
for  flower  and  vegetable  plants  for  own 
use  and  for  sale?  If  it  pays  expenses  I 
shall  be  satisfied.  In  reference  to  the 
heater,  the  makers  claim  that  it  will  heat 
up  to  70  degrees  in  zero  weather,  and 
could  be  regulated  as  to  need.  The  cost 
would  be  around  $100  installed.  J.  s. 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

There  are  a  number  of  vegetables  that 
can  be  grown  in  the  small  greenhouse 
mentioned,  such  as  radishes,  beets,  let¬ 
tuce  and  spinach.  These  vegetables  do 
not  require  very  much  heat,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  not  go  above  70  degrees. 
Lettuce  can  be  grown  at  a  much  lower 
temperature,  between  50  and  60,  and 
will  head  better.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  about  Oct.  1  and  the  plants  trans¬ 
planted  10  in.  apart  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough.  May  King  is  about  the 
best  variety  of  head  lettuce  for  forcing. 
A  later  crop  may  be  grown  by  sowing 
seed  Nov.  15.  Spinach  and  radishes 
should  be  sown  about  six  or  seven  weeks 
before  they  are  ready  for  use ;  if  sown 
about  the  middle  of  November  they 
should  be  ready  for  use  about  Jan.  1. 
Beets  will  take  about  nine  or  ten  weeks 
from  time  of  sowing  seed,  before  they 
are  large  enough  to  pull.  WM.  perkins. 


Returns  From  Small 
Greenhouses 

On  page  274  you  print  a  question  from 
Mrs.  E.  S.  H.  with  the  remark  that  it 
“seems  an  interesting  question.  Such  a 
small  greenhouse  can  furnish  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure.  Can  it  be  run  with  profit 
also?”  The  answer  seems  to  me  to  be 
“Yes,”  provided  every  inch  of  available 
space  is  used  continually — perhaps  more 
so  than  some  larger  establishments.  I 
saw  a  new  modern  large  h  use  the  other 
day  where  the  wasted  space  was  piti¬ 
able — half  the  house  would  have  held  it 
all,  and  then  some. 

In  the  first  place,  why  the  estimate  of 
$210  to  $225  for  heating  plant?  My  first 
house  was  a  small  “makeshift” — probably 
with  less  space — but  my  second  was  14 
by  25,  and  both  were  heated  by  a 
brooder-house  hot  water  heater — second 
size,  I  think.  It  should  have  been  the 
next  size  for  the  larger  house,  but  would 
surely  easily  care  for  a  10  by  12.  Ihe 
four  114-in  pipes  were  run  under  the  side 
benches,  leaving  space  enoueh  to  .put  seed 
boxes  with  board  under  them  on  top  of 
pipes  under  bench.  Beneath  the  pipes  it 
is  possible  to  grow  some  ferns  and  place 
pans  of  bulb  stock  that  has  been  rooted 
in  cellar  for  a  while  after  being  brought 
to  greenhouse. 

Most  of  the  construction  companies 
will  recommend  heaters  for  cold  frames, 
rather  hotbeds,  which  should  be  all  right 
for  a  house  of  this  kind. 

Why  consider  any  8-in.  pots,  unless  it 
were  bulb  pans?  Why  not  grow  ferns, 
Begonias,  geraniums,  etc.,  which  readily 
sell  in  4-in.,  and  so  “clean  up”  in  time 
to  start  the  Spring  bedding  and  vegetable 
plants?  If  she  can  run  a  line  of  either 
cold  frames  or  hotbeds  she  should  easily 
be  able  to  pay  running  expenses  from  the 
sale  of  such  plants. 

One  year  I  had  a  sash  or  two  of  potted 
tomato  plants  in  blossom  when  the  cold 
frames  were  covered  with  snow.  They 
were  well  hardened  and  not  at  all  injured, 
and  how  they  did  sell  and  grow !  Of 
course  you  must  get  more  for  potted 
plants.  Do  not  let  the  pot  go  with  them 
unless  you  use  the  paper  ones.  I  saw  a 
novice  do  that  last  year,  asking  less  foi¬ 
l-in.  potted  geraniums  and  Fuchsias  than 
the  pot  alone  would  cost  his  customer  at 
the  store !  Use  every  inch  of  space  at  all 
times — not  crowded,  but  no  empty  places. 
Use  hanger  shelves,  etc.  Buy  rooted  cut¬ 
tings  of  Coleus,  geraniums,  etc.,  by  the 
hundred.  There  is  generally  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  limited  number  of  potted  pep¬ 
per,  tomato  and  egg  plants.  These  should 
occupy  the  frames  in  time  to  make  room 
for  potted  plants  for  Memorial  Day. 
These  made  up  into  baskets  for  the  ceme¬ 
tery  return  a  good  profit,  besides  the 
pleasure  derived  from  making  them  up 
attractively.  Vases  and  wreaths  sell  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  profit  above  cost 
pays  for  some  of  the  coal  burned  in  Win¬ 
ter.  It  seems  to  me,  if  handled  right,  it 
could  pay  for  all  expenses  at  least,  and 
probably  return  a  profit  besides  the 
pleasure.  s.  H.  8. 

Groton,  Mass. 


If  only  the  good  could  be  clever, 
And  only  the  clever  be  good. 

But  things  seldom  happen  or  never 
The  way  that  they  should. 

For  the  good  are  so  rude  to  the  clever, 
And  the  clever  so  rude  to  the  good. 

— Credit  Lost. 


It’s  the  little  things  that  bother  us — 
you  can  sit  on  a  mountain,  but  not  on  a 
tack ! — Panther. 


new  disinfectant 


all  seed  grains 


unless 
to  seed  and  drill 

Ceresan  for  Wheat, 
,  Barley,  Rye 
Sorghums 


NOW  you  can  treat  all  your 
seed  grains  with  a  single 
dust  disinfectant,  Du  Bay  Cere¬ 
san.  With  it  you  can  treat  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye  and  sorghums 
easily,  quickly  and  economically. 
Ceresan  is  not  only  remarkably 
effective  in  its  control  of  9  im¬ 
portant  diseases  that  annually 
steal  millions  of  dollars  from 
grain  farmers — but  it  is  also 
harmless  to  seed  and  does  not 
clog  or  corrode  metal  parts  of 
seed  drills. 

While  new  to  the  farmer,  Cere¬ 
san  is  backed  by  the  most  re¬ 
markable  record  of  field  results 
ever  obtained  for  a  seed  grain 
treatment.  Impartial  farm  tests 
conducted  by  many  authorities, 
including  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  and  numerous  State 
Experiment  Stations,  have  defi¬ 
nitely  proved  the  value  of  Cere¬ 
san  to  grain  farmers  in  control¬ 
ling  important  cereal  diseases. 

Wheat — Bunt  or  stinking  smut, 
and  seed-borne  flag  smut. 

On  1928  spring  wheat,  Ceresan 
reduced  smut  to  almost  nothing. 
The  check  plots  had  up  to  32% 
of  smut. 

Oats — Both  loose  and  covered 

Seed  Disinfectants 


Dr.  Benjamin  Koehler,  of  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station,  re¬ 
ported  Ceresan  gave  perfect  smut 
control  on  oats,  and  produced  a 
yield  increase  about  double  that 
obtained  by  treatment  with  for¬ 
maldehyde. 

Barley — Stripe  disease,  covered 
smut  and  loose  smut,  in  certain 
six-row  winter  varieties. 

Ceresan  is  the  first  satisfactory 
dust  disinfectant  for  the  control 
of  barley  stripe.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Rodenhiser  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  reported  it  entirely 
checked  this  disease. 

Sorghum — Kernel  smuts. 

Rye  — Seed-borne  stem  smut. 

Ceresan  will  not  clog  or  corrode 
the  drill.  Treats  seed  for  only  6 
to  9  cents  a  bushel.  Harmless  to 
seed.  Directions  with  package. 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops  can 
be  controlled  with  Du  Bay  Seed 
Disinfectants.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  for  information,  or  ask 
your  seedsman,  druggist,  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  or  general  merchant 
for  pamphlets  on  Semesan  Jr., 
for  seed  corn ;  Semesan  Bel,  the 
instantaneous  potato  dip;  and 
Semesan,  for  vegetable  and  flower 
seed  and  bulbs. 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions 
of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


CERESAN 

REG.  U,  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  pamphlets  checked  below. 

□  Cereal  □  Corn  □  Potato  □  Flower  □  Vegetable 


Name . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town . County. 

State . Dealer’s  Name . 
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StANDCO  gives  you 
the  Best  Paints  at 
a  BIG  SAVING 

THE  quality  of  Standco  Paint 
is  not  surpassed  by  even  the 
highest  priced  paints  on  the 
market.  The  Standco  guaran¬ 
teed  analysis— printed  on  every 
can— challenges  every  other 
paint.  And  Standco  Paints — Rold 
direct  to  you  by  the  Standco 
factory— save  yon  25%  to  60;t. 
Send  for  the  Standco  book, 

“ Paints  and  IIow  to  Use  Them.” 

It  tells  yoa  how  to  compare  one 
manufacturer’s  formula  with 
another’s ;  how  to  select  the  right 
paint  for  each  purpose;  how  to 
choose  the  correct  colors;  how 
to  prepare  surfaces;  how  to  prime  different 
woods;  how  to  apply  paint— and  a  hundred 
other  things  you  need  to  know.  It’s  free. 

STANDCO  BRUSH  RE-NU-ER— Only  10c 

Renew  your  old  paint  brushes — make  them 
soft  and  pliable  like  new.  So  simple  with 
Standco  Brush  Re-Nu-Er.  For  only  10  cents — 
postage  or  silver— we  will  send  yon  a  sample 
package  postpaid.  Send  for  it  today — now. 

STANDARD  PIGMENT  CO,  INC. 

Box  54,  Schaylerville,  N.  Y. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Liquid  Arbertot 

Lroof  COATING 


..  SEND  NO  MONEY-getall 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with- 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — 

ISgHSSK  durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
I Mm®  banket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 

ItfW  i. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


roofs  like  new.  Write  j 
today  for  details. 

ATLAS  ASBESTOS 
COMPANY,  Dept.  Rf 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


STANDARD  GARDEN TRACTORs 


HOWS  1 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
MowsHay 
and  Lawns' 


\  PowertuI  Iractor  for  Small  Farms,  L 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries,  Fruit 
Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 

Walking  &  Riding  Equipment 
Free  Calalog-D oes  Belt  Work  i 

^T^^DARD  ENGINE  company 

aAbQ  Como  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eastern  Branch  166  Cedar  St..  New  York 


500 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


r  Carbon  ^ 

Oil  Dilution 
Leaky  Rings  and  Valves 

a  motor  oil  lubricate 


IT  is  not  enough  that 

moving  parts  adequately;  it  must  also  seal 
the  space  between  rings  and  cylinder  walls, 
against  leakage. 

The  higher  compression  of  modem  motors 
makes  this  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  in 
the  past — the  force  behind  the  explosions  is 
greater  and  only  a  specially  refined  oil  can 
hold  an  unbroken  seal. 

That  means  Globe -Seal  Motor  Oil.  With 
Globe-Seal  the  power  is  all  used  to  drive  the 
car  —  carbon  and  oil  dilution  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

Here’s  Helpful  Service 

Globe-Seal  Motor  Oil  is  sold  only  through  special 
representatives,  who  will  help  you  select  the  oil  which 
exactly  fits  the  needs  of  your  motors.  You  will  find 
them  mighty  helpful  men  to  know. 


THE  GLOBE  REFINING  CO 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


RESISTS  GREAT  HEAT 
ADDS  YEARS  TO  YOUR  MACHINE 


AN  attractive  FIREPLACE  for  your 
home  can  now  be  secured  without 
the  delay  and  expense  of  mason  work. 
Scientifically  designed  and  artistically 
constructed  of  concrete,  stone,  crushed 
firebrick  and  asbestos.  Can  be  set  up 
with  common  labor  in  a  few  hours  to 
form  a  monolithic  structure  which  is 
absolutely  fireproof  and  guaranteed  not  to  smoke. 
Standard  size  "2  inch  wide  with  11  inch  fire  opening. 
Delivered  at  any  railroad  station  in  New  York  for 
♦ » O.OO.  Complete  with  chimney,  9100,  and  upwards 
according  to  height.  A  fireplace  adds  to  the  good  cheer 
of  any  home!  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


STIDWORTHY 

ADJUSTABLE 

GLARE  SHADE 

Protects  driver  from  lights  of  approaching 
cars  in  night  driving  and  glare  of  setting 
sun.  Regular  price,  *2.00.  While  supply  lasts, 
91.00.  Send  Dollar  Bill,  check  or  P.  O. 
Money  Order.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

R.  STEPHENS  COMPANY 
140  Liberty  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 

Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  populai  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


LEADCLAD  is  not  only  Lead-annealed  but 
is  the  only  fence  COATED  with  pure  lead 


The  big,  new 
Leadelad  catalogue 
is  just  off  the  press. 
Write  for  your 
FREE  copy. 


Yes,  Leadelad  Fence  Is  “Lead  annealed.” 

After  that  it  is  coated  with  PURE  LEAD, 
seven  times  heavier  than  the  coating  on 
ordinary  fence.  It  is  the  only  lead  coated 
fence  you  can  buy.  This  coating  makes  it 
last  years  and  years  longer  than  other 
fence,  Leadelad  makes  good  neighbors, 
saves  you  money,  time  and  trouble.  Send 
for  a  sample  of  Leadelad  today  and  test 
it  yourself.  Leadelad  roofing  a’so 

has  the  lasting  pro- 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO.  KS./Jft  <™A. 

proof,  ligihtning  proof 

Dept*  2-F  M0U^iDS^  ILLE,  W.  VA.  and  lasts  years  longer. 


The  Hales  Hickory 

In  your  issue  of  Nov.  10  last,  page 
1391,  H.  W.  Hales  of  New  Jersey  men¬ 
tions  a  hickory  tree  in  his  neighborhood 
that  bears  an  especially  fine  nut.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  refers  to  the  Hales  hickory, 
introduced  by  Henry  Hales  of  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.  many  years  ago.  The  Hales  hic¬ 
kory  has  been  extensively  propagated  by 
a  number  of  people,  and  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  several  hundred  of  these  trees  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  East.  Unfortunately  it  seems 
to  be  a  very  tardy  bearer. 

Mr.  Hales  speaks  of  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  of  propagating  this  hickory  This, 
I  believe,  has  been  overcome,  and  is  now 
a  comparatively  simple  matter.  I  have 
successfully  top-worked  many  Hales  and 
othpr  hickories.  The  old  methods  will  not 
do,  however.  A  reasonable  amount  of 
success  may  be  attained  by  anyone  who 
will  follow  these  simple  directions. 

Cut  scions  wThile  the  trees  are  com¬ 
pletely  dormant  and  store  them  by  plac¬ 
ing  them  on  the  dirt  floor  of  a  cold  cel¬ 
lar,  and  cover  with  old  bags,  or  in  some 
other  way,  so  that  they  are  neither  too 
dry  nor  too  moist. 

Top-work  with  these  scions  in  May  and 
June,  using  the  bark,  slip-bark  or  bark- 
slot  methods. 

Tie  the  graft  firmly  ,vuth  raffia  and 
paint  over  the  whole  operation,  including 
the  whole  scion  itself,  with  hot  melted 
paraffin. 

Always  cut  off  the  tree  or  limb  to  be 
grafted  just  above  a  little  side  branch  to 
act  as  sap  leader.  Otherwise  the  tree 
or  limb  may  die  back  and  the  graft  fail. 
These  grafts,  like  all  others,  need  after 
care  to  keep  off  sprouts  from  the  stock 
and  to  provide  support  so  that  they  may 
not  be  blown  out  by  the  wind. 

By  this  method  not  only  nut  trees  but 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  may  be  easily, 
pleasantly  and  successfully  grafted.  In 
experienced  hands  100  per  cent  success 
can  be  attained.  w.  c.  deming. 


Treatment  of  Azalea  and 
Cyclamen 

My  Belgian  Azalea  was  full  of  blos¬ 
soms  when  I  received  it.  The  leaves  re¬ 
main  green  but  fall  off,  and  the  buds  have 
turned  brown  and  all  the  blossoms  are 
gone.  What  shall  1  do  t>  liven  it  up,  so 
the  buds  will  bloom  instead  of  die?  Also 
my  Cyclamen  is  puzzling  me;  it  is  in  full 
bloom,  but  the  leaves  are  turning  yellow 
and  then  become  hard  and  dry.  What 
shall  I  do  to  prevent  this?  MRS.  i.  R.  r. 

This  inquiry  comes  without  name  or 
address,  so  we  are  unable  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  more  of  the  treatment  given  to 
either  plant,  but  the  symptoms  suggest 
that  both  have  been  kept  in  a  warm,  dry 
room  with  insufficient  air  and  moisture. 
A  warm  room  is  uncongenial  to  both 
Cyclamens  and  Azaleas.  They  should 
have  plenty  of  air,  light  and  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50  to  60  degrees.  Frequently  such 
plants  receive  a  check  when  transferred 
from  the  greenhouse  to  the  living-room, 
when  they  have  been  hurried  into  bloom 
in  rather  a  warm  place.  Ordinarily  both 
Azaleas  and  Cyclamens  give  fine  results 
as  house  plants.  The  Azalea  may  also  be 
suffering  for  water ;  if  the  soil  is  very 
hard  and  compact,  and  well  filled  with 
roots,  an  ordinary  watering  does  not 
penetrate  deeply  enough.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  if  this  is  the  case,  to  stand  the  pot 
in  a  vessel  containing  four  or  five  inches 
of  water,  and  allow  it  to  absorb  the  water 
from  the  bottom,  until  the  soil  shows 
moist  on  top.  ^  ,  . 

Sometimes  where  the  Cyclamen  shows 
the  symptoms  described,  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  an  infestation  of  Cyclamen 
mite,  for  which  we  cannot  offer  effective 
control  methods. 


Trouble  With  Geraniums 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  on  my 
plants?  I  thought  they  were  lice  eating 
them  at  first,  but  it  seems  to  start  at  the 
base  of  stem  and  run  up  to  leaves 

MRS.  E.  s.  T. 

The  leaves  sent  by  this  correspondent, 
who  does  not  give  full  name  or  address, 
were  geranium,  and  the  trouble  indicated 
a  sort  of  stem  rot  and  leaf  spot,  usually 
the  result  of  too  much  water  and  too  high 
a  temperature.  Do  not  apply  water  to 
foliage ;  water  the  soil  when  dry,  but  do 
not  apply  water  frequently  so  as  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  soil  sodden  without 
penetrating  deeply.  Give  the  plants  a 
sunny  situation,  and  sufficient  ventilation 
to  keep  the  air  fresh  and  cool.  A  close 
stagnant  atmosphere,  careless  watering 
and  rich  heavy  soil  are  responsible  for 
many  geranium  troubles. 

Small  Hubbard  Squash 
Wanted 

Will  someone  tell  me  what  is  the  best 
variety  of  Hubbard  squash  to  grow  for 
market,  as  most  of  the  people  want  a 
small  size?  The  ones  we  grew  last  year 
were  too  large.  G.  H. 


March  30,  1929 


Kill 
Poultry 


Paint  it 
on  the  Roosts!, 

NO  MATTER  how  big  the  flock  or  how 
lousy,  only  a  small  paint  brush,  a 
can  of  “Black  Leaf  40”  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  time  for  “painting”  it  on  top  of  the 
roosts  are  required  to  rid  an  entire  flock 
of  body-lice.  Do  away  with  old  laborious 
and  disagreeable  methods  of  dusting,  dip¬ 
ping  and  greasing  ! 


Works  While 
Chickens  Roost 


About  a  half  hour  before  fowls  perch, 
“paint”  “Black  Leaf  40”  ou  top  of 
roosts.  When  fowls  perch  upon  roosts 
that  have  been  so  “painted,”  fumes  are 
slowly  released  that  permeate  the  feath¬ 
ers,  killing  the  lice.  The  treatment  is  so 
easy,  effective  and  cheap  that  poultry 
owners  need  never  be  bothered  by  poultry 
lice.  Think  of  the  time,  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  that  this  method  saves!  There  is 
no  individual  handling  of  fowls.  “Black 
Leaf  40”  is  sold  by  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
ers,  druggists,  hardware,  seed  stores,  etc. 


Tobacco  By-Products 
and  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


HENRY  &  ALLEN 

Reversible 

Harrow  Points 

Save 

Worn  Out 
Spring 
Harrow 
Teeth 


Only  a 
Wrench 
Required 
to  Put 
Them  On 


Cannot 

Come 

Loose 


Do  a  Good 
Job  of 
Harrowing 

II.  A  A.  REVERSIBLE  HARROW  POIN  TS  ARE 
PREFER  It  E1)  BECAL'SE- 

They  are  manufactured  from  special  analysis  steel, 
treated  to  withstand  severe  usage  and  finished  to  scour 
readily. 

They  can  be  easily  applied,  a  wrench  being  the  only 
tool  needed. 

They  are  designed  so  that  they  cannot  come  loose. 
They  cost  less.  A  set  of  new  spring  teeth  for  a  seven¬ 
teen  tooth  harrow  costs  about  $8.50— seventeen  H.  &  A. 
Iieversilfie  Points  which  give  about  twice  the  wear  cost 
you  less  than  $6.00.  Price,  eacli  35  cents. 

If  your  Dealer  doesn’t  have  them,  write  to  us  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

HENRY  &,  ALLEN 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All- the  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Peppers, 

Egg  Plant — and  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping- No  Lame  Back 

Set  out  your  plants  just  when  you 
are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 
Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
in  one  operation.  Three  times  as  fast 
as  hand  setting.  Every  plan  t  will  grow. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Many  have  been  dis- 
r  appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
planting  time.  Don’t  wait.  Buy  from  your 
dealer  NOW.  If  he  hasn’t  this  planter 
in  stock  write-us  for  descriptive  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

4922  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  15,  Chicago,  HI. 


WHEEL-LESS 

Tractor  Plow  for  Fordson 

Plows  rocky,  hilly  land  or  money 
back--any  field  you  can  plow  with 
horses.  Shipped  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory,  all  set  up.  Only  a  few  left 
at  introductory  price. 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN,  Inc. 

Box  RN  Evansville,  Ind. 
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Turn  Idle  Acres  Into 

Profit 


Mail  Coupon  for 
Free  Information 

Save  Time  and  Money 
On  Other  Disking  Jobs 

Turn  old  pasture  land,  hard  baked  bottom  land, 
H  pa  red  wood  land,  drained  swamps,  etc.,  into  big 
cron  producing  acres  with  the  CLARK  “CUTAWAY" 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow.  For  this  sturdy 
machine,  with  its  extra  heavy  disks  easily  and  Quickly 
breaks  up  and  pulverizes  soil  that  is  too  tough  for 
the  average  plow  or  harrow. 

The  CLARK  “CUTAWAY"  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and 
Harrow  is  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  because  it  makes  productive  land  out  of 
vaste  land.  Equipped  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel 
heat  treated  and  forged  sharp  for  better  work  and 
longer  service.  For  all  tractors,  also  2  and  4  horses. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  FREE  book,  “The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage."  prices  and  catalog  fully  describing  the 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  other  Clark  “Cutaway"  farm 
implements. 


C7arA. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company. 

39  Main  Street,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  your  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  FREE  book. 
'  The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage." 


Name  . 
Address 


WANTED! 

500  Dissatisfied  Farmers 
and  Sons  to  Stop  Renting 

And  begin  retailing  Rawleigh’s  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  your 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  a 
month  or  more  clear  profit.  Be  your  own 
boss.  No  selling  experience  required.  We 
supply  everything — Products,  Outfit,  Sales 
and  Service  Methods.  Profits  increase  every 
month.  No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Serv¬ 
ice.  Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  busi¬ 
ness  everywhere.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  C-18  RUR,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  ill  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WHEELS 

Trucks  <  Wagons 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  to  fit 
any  wagon.  Old  wagons  are 
made  new  with  “Electric” 
steel  or  wood  wheels  that 
fit  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  describes  Wheels,  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers. 
Write  for  this  catalog  tod-  /. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St*  Quincy,  III. 


make  MONEY 

rumng  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with‘'Hercules,# 
‘—the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
,  term3— *lo  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


TT" 

1 

| 

FF/ien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square. deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  : 


The  Behavior  of  Fruit 
V  arieties 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  all  who  are  growing  fruit 
or  thinking  about  it.  We  have  been  asked 
to  print  a  column  of  such  reports  now 
and  then,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  those 
who  have  had  experience  tell  us  how  va¬ 
rieties  have  acted  with  them.  Here  is 
one  on  the  South  Haven  peach,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  discussion. 

SOUTH  HAVEN  PEACH 

I  notice  inquiry  is  being  made  with 
reference  to  the  South  Haven  peach. 
My  experience  with  this  peach  has  been 
highly  satisfactory,  and  my  plantings  for 
the  last  three  years  have  been  confined 
to  the  South  Haven  and  Elberta  peaches. 
The  South  Haven  ripens  with  us  about 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  standard 
Elberta  and  usually  is  out  of  our  way 
about  one  week  ahead  of  the  Elberta. 

'  J.  H.  HEUSER. 


'rite  Quick  for  Agent ’s  Of  for 

Bijf  profit*  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  iny  new  special  agent's  offer. 
'Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

t  _  HERCULES  IVIFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St*  Centerville,  Iowa 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.60— Redwoed.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
onssecurely  fastened.  Circular 

CLASS  -  '  $2.60  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md 


Garden  Clubs 

Not  long  ago  someone  writing  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  expressed  an  interest  in  garden 
clubs  and  their  doings.  The  one  in  our 
community  is  chiefly  interested  in  flower 
growing,  but  I  thought  an  account  of  it 
might  be  interesting,  for  its  methods  could 
also  be  applied  to  vegetable  growing  as 
well.  A  great  deal  of  help  and  inspiration 
can  be  got  from  such  an  organization,  as 
the  members  of  such  clubs  will  testify. 

The  club  here  is  particularly  fortunate 
in  having  available  experts,  who  are  not 
only  members  of  the  club,  but  willing  to 
give  talks  on  their  specialties  at  club 
meetings.  This  is  both  pleasant  and  prof¬ 
itable,  but  where  this  is  not  possible  there 
are  so  many  good  books  and  magazines 
available  on  the  subject  of  gardening  that 
no  club  anywhere  need  be  at  a  loss  for 
information  on  any  phase  of  this  work. 
Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  helpful  fea¬ 
tures  of  such  clubs  is  the  exchange  of 
practical  experiences  among  the  members. 
In  every  section  there  are  soil  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  that  are  peculiar  to  it, 
and  the  knowledge  gained  by  those  who 
are  growing  plants  successfully  under 
those  conditions  is,  naturally,  invaluable 
to  others  who  are  similarly  situated. 

The  dues  of  a  club  of  this  kind  should 
not  be  large,  and  should  be  expended  for 
the  good  of  all  the  members.  A  pleasant 
annual  feature  of  one  club  with  which  I 
am  familiar  is  a  trip  by  auto  bus  to  the 
gardens  of  some  famous  estate,  such  as 
that  of  Charles  M.  Schwab  or  the  Du 
Ponts.  Besides  the  pleasure  and  profit 
coming  from  a  sight  of  these  beautiful 
grounds,  with  their  many  varieties  of 
plants  and  flowers,  there  is  the  pleasant 
social  intercourse  that  the  members  have 
with  each  other  on  the  trip.  A  good 
many  ideas  are  exchanged  at  such  times 
that  would  never  have  found  voice  at  the 
regular  meetings.  Timid,  retiring  little 
Mrs.  Smith  will  tell  the  man  or  woman 
next  to  her  in  the  car  about  the  methods 
she  follows  in  growing  her  prize  Dahlias 
that  she  never  would  pluck  up  courage  to 
tell  at  a  public  meeting,  even  though  the 
members  present  may  be  all  her  good 
friends  and  neighbors. 

In  August  we  have  a  flower  show,  with 
various  classes  of  entries,  and  prizes  for 
excellence  of  arrangement,  as  well  as 
form,  color  and  size  of  flowers  shown. 
There  are  children’s  entries,  too,  which 
I  think  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the 
show.  A  child  who  wins  a  prize,  blue  rib¬ 
bon,  or  honorable  mention,  _  at  such  an 
exhibit,  is  most  likely  to  join  the  ranks 
of  enthusiastic  gardeners  very  early  in 
life,  and  remain  there  also.  It  is  well  to 
print  all  the  names  of  entrants  in  the 
local  paper,  for  people  do  like  to  _  have 
their  names  in  the  paper,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ward  enough  for  most  children,  even 
though  their  entry  does  not  win  a  prize, 
to  see  their  names  in  print  as  among 
those  who  exhibited. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  people  will 
come  to  a  flower  show  that  you  would 
never  suspect  of  interest  in  flowers  or 
gardens.  I  think  one  of  the  best  things 
about  these  garden  clubs  is  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  community  on  non-members 
as  well  as  members.  When  you  see  a 
lawn  that  is  well  planted  or  some  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  in  the  garden  of  your  neigh¬ 
bor,  you  begin  to  want  to  improve  your 
own  place  and  get  some  new  flowers,  too. 
Gardening  is  just  as  contagious  as  small- 
box —  and  infinitely  more  pleasant!  I 
have  often  watched  the  effect  of  some 
planting  on  a  neighborhood.  Someone 
plants  a  particular!/  fine  rose  or  shrub, 
and  it  is  no  time  at  all  until  specimens 
of  the  same  kind  of  plant  begin  to  appear 
here  and  there,  and  soon  it  seems  that 
everyone  has  planted  it.  When  John 
Jones  plants  a  fine  bed  of  tulips,  or  com¬ 
bines  white  lilies  and  blue  larkspur  with 
happy  effect,  the  beauty  is  bound  to  be 
noticed  and  copied.  For  those  unhappy 
folks  who  like  their  grounds,  as  well  as 
everything  about  them,  to  be  exclusive, 
this  is  no  cause  for  happiness.  Happily, 
most  gardeners  do  not  come  under  that 
class,  and  are  sincerely  glad  to  see  beauty 
in  their  neighbors’  gardens  as  well  as 
their  own.  The  true  lover  of  gardens 
gladly  gives  of  his  own  surplus  store  of 
plants  and  seeds  to  others  who  can  use 
them,  and  it  is  this  spirit  of  neighborhood 
sharing,  as  well  as  mere  cultivation,  that 
garden  clubs  foster  and  encourage. 

Pennsylvania.  ellen  johnston. 


Buy 

Value 

not  Bulk 


fertilizers  of  low  analysis  are  priced 
lower  but  actually  cost  more  than  rich 
fertilizers — for  they  carry  a  useless  differ¬ 
ence  in  charges  for  freight  and  hauling.  Suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  order  high-analysis  fertilizers 
and  save  this  difference. 

Each  year  the  knowledge  spreads  that 
price  is  a  matter  not  of  tons  but  of  plant- 
food  content.  Farming  becomes  a  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  and  V-C  keeps  pace.  V-C  Super 
Analysis  Fertilizers,  especially  rich  in  the 
plant  foods  that  are  your  real  investment, 
are  V-C’s  answer  to  the  widening  demand 
for  better  crops  that  cost  less. 

VIRGINI A-C AROLIN A  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Richmond,  Virginia 


O  V-C  Corp.,  1929 
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Thomas  Single 
O  Disc  Drill 


HERE’S  A  DRILL  SECRET 

MANY  farmers  haven’t  been  able  to  understand 
why  their  neighbors  with  a  Thomas  drill  get 
3  to  5  more  bushels  an  acre  on  land  that  is  no  better. 
The  secret  lies  in  the  wide,  flat  seed  furrow  made  by 
the  special  disc  and  tube  boot  of  the  Thomas.  The 
seed  are  scattered  far  enough  apart  so  every  plant 
has  room  to  spread  out  and  make  a  heavy  stand. 
This  means  more  stalks,  more  heads  and  more  grain 
at  threshing  time.  That’s  the  secret  of  this  Drill. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  write  us. 


ra 


Black  Hawk  Planter  *  Pulverizer  Mower 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company 
Bellevue,  Ohio 

New  York  Manager:  L.  E.  FULLER,  615  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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••A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  t  rusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  (  .-posed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Y orkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


If  the  farms  were  put  on  the  basis  of  allowing  a 
reasonable  amount  for  the  labor  of  the  farmers,  such  as 
a  man  engaged  in  other  manual  labor  receives,  I  think 
that  most  of  the  farms  would  show  a  deficit,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  not  be  taxed. 

In  the  long  run  .property  can  only  pay  a  portion  of 
what  it  earns  in  taxation,  and  the  sooner  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  and  the  taxable  districts  learn  this,  the  better  for 
every  kind  of  business.  Hamilton  f.  kean. 

TJ.  S.  Senator  for  New  Jersey. 

ENATOR  KEAN  substantially  indorses  two  prin¬ 
ciples  which  we  regard  as  fundamental  in  the 
farm  problem  :  First,  taxation  on  property  appraised 
on  the  basis  of  its  income.  In  practice  this  would 
be  taxation  of  incomes,  or  economic  rent  of  land. 
Second,  a  system  of  primary  produce  markets  which 
would  determine  the  price  of  farm  products  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  average  returns  for  capital,  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  in  other  industries,  and  from  this  data 
estimate  the  price  of  farm  products  that  will  give 
the  farmer  as  much  profit  for  his  capital,  his  labor 
and  his  brain  power  as  capital,  labor  and  brains  get 
in  other  industries.  This  would  put  agriculture  on 
an  economic  equality  with  other  industries  and 
return  a  profit  that  would  make  farmers  willing, 
substantial  taxpayers  on  an  income  basis.  Nothing 
short  of  this  will  do  full  justice  to  the  farms. 

* 

FROM  the  road  over  a  broad,  “sight-seeing”  ridge 
in  the  Oshkosh  area  of  Wisconsin  two  years  ago, 
we  counted  visible  silos  on  dairy  farms  until  we 
wondered  whether  “seeing  is  believing”.  Silos  in 
that  State  now  total  113,300.  New  York  State  ranks 
second  with  56,682.  Michigan  has  50,520,  Ohio 
40,340,  Pennsylvania  37,340,  Minnesota  36,294,  Indi¬ 
ana  32,040,  Iowa  32,000,  Illinois  28,240,  Kansas 
14,540,  and  Missouri  12,024.  A  number  of  other 
States  have  less  than  10,000  silos  each.  In  recent 
years  many  silos  have  been  built  in  old  and  new 
dairy  regions.  Some  farmers  tell  us  that  they  used 
several  silos  before  they  learned  how  to  grow  and 
handle  silage  crops.  A  few  Mid-West  farmers, 
specializing  in  raising  beef  cattle,  15  years  ago 
abandoned  their  silos  before  they  learned  how  to 
feed  silage.  Silos  are  now  valued  at  their  proved 
worth  by  some  of  the  most  successful  beef  producers 
in  the  corn  licit.  In  the  Northwest,  where  dairy  cattle 
are  steadily  increasing  in  numbers,  pit  silos  are 
extensively  used.  North  Dakota,  for  example,  has 
hundreds  of  silos  in  the  ground,  and  is  digging  many 
more.  The  succulent,  palatable  feed  which  goes  daily 
from  many  kinds  and  types  of  silos  to  cows  saves 
and  makes  money  for  dairymen. 

* 

IELDS  badly  infested  with  white  grubs,  cut¬ 
worms  and  similar  pests  are  often  improved  by 
early  plowing  and  two  or  three  liarrowings.  This 
breaks  up  the  home  arrangements  of  these  crea¬ 
tures  and  puts  them  within  reach  of  birds  and  hens. 
In  fields  near  the  house  we  have  often  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  procession  of  hens,  looking  over  the 
fresh  furrows  and  picking  up  these  choice  bits,  as 
they  are  especially  fond  of  the  grubs  and  cutworms. 
In  the  back  fields  small  blackbirds  and  crows  are 
interested  in  the  fresh  earth — yes,  the  crows  are  of 
use  at  times. 

t 

* 

MAN’S  fight  against  his  insect  enemies  has 
brought  into  general  use  virulent  poisons,  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  some  concern  lest  this  use  prove  detri¬ 
mental  to  man  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  parasites 
which  they  are  intended  to  control.  The  liquid  and 
dust  sprays  by  which  insect  harm  and  fungus  dis¬ 
eases  of  fruits  are  controlled  would  prove  a  menace 
to  the  user  of  the  fruits  if  their  poisonous  ingre¬ 
dients  were  eaten  by  him.  The  possibility  of  this 
has  been  investigated  by  the  Federal  Department 


of  Agriculture  in  the  matter  of  sprayed  apples  and 
pears  and  we  are  assured  that  the  poisons  of  the 
sprays  are  not  absorbed  by  the  pulp  of  the  fruits 
to  an  extent  that  would  make  them  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  consumer.  They  remain  chiefly  upon 
the  skin  and  are  washed  off  by  the  rains,  as  well 
as  by  the  washing  which  much  heavily  sprayed 
fruit  gets  before  being  packed  for  shipment.  A 
very  cautious  person  may  further  assure  himself  of 
freedom  from  any  danger  by  peeling  sprayed  fruit 
before  eating  it. 

* 

THIS  from  the  New  York  Sun  expresses  our 
sentiments : 

Two  things  the  United  States  possesses  in  regrettable 
abundance  are  bureaus  and  bureaucrats.  For  many 
years  when  some  ill  has  perplexed  the  country  the  best 
remedy  Congress  could  think  of  was  a  bureau  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Bureaus  clutter  up  Washington. 
Bureaucrats  of  high  and  low  degree  are  so  numerous 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  explode  a  bomb  at 
midnight  on  F  Street  without  maiming  them  by  the 
half  score.  A  scheme  of  Federal  reorganization  that 
would  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  them  by  sending  them  out  to 
do  honest  toil  in  the  vineyards  of  civilian  life  would  be 
about  the  most  useful  gift  the  new  Administration  could 
make  to  the  country. 

* 

ACCORDING  to  the  estimates  of  the  Economics 
Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  birth  rate  of  the  farm  population  last  year  was 
23  persons  to  the  1,000  of  population,  and  the  death 
rate  only  eight  to  the  1,000.  Economically  the  old 
farm  may  not  yet  be  on  an  equality  with  the  city ; 
but  so  long  as  crystal  waters  flow  in  the  country 
streams,  bloom  and  foliage  clothe  ground  in  the 
Spring,  and  sun  rays  warm  the  life  blood  of  plants 
and  animals  and  man  through  the  year,  the  farm 
home  will  remain  the  fountainhead  of  American 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

* 

THERE  was  something  of  novelty  in  recent  re¬ 
ports  from  the  New  York  City  egg  market  that 
brown  eggs  were  bringing  a  premium  over  white. 
That  city  has  been  the  center  toward  which  white 
eggs  have  flowed  from  all  points  of  the  compass  and 
from  most  distant  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  the  hen  wrhose  chief  claim  to  dis¬ 
tinction  was  to  excel  in  large  numbers  of  chalk 
white  eggs.  These  reports  suggest  that  there  may 
be  a  revolution  coming ;  that  a  market  preference 
which  has  had  little  more  behind  it  than  a  con¬ 
sumer’s  whim  may  be  on  its  way  to  extinction. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  preference  has 
exercised  a  marked  effect  upon  poultry  breeding. 
The  eye  of  the  city  consumer  who  seldom,  if  ever, 
sees  a  living  fowl  has  changed  the  very  form  and 
type  of  a  large  part  of  the  feathered  occupants  of 
the  barnyard.  One  breed,  inferior  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  others,  has  had  the  benefit  of  more  con¬ 
tinuous  and  indefatigable  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection  in  one  line  than  has  any 
other.  It  has  profited  by  these  efforts  and,  while 
forced  at  times  to  give  way  to  individuals  and 
flocks  of  other  breeds,  has  taken  the  leading  place 
in  egg  production.  The  result  of  breeding  to  one 
end  has  been  marvellous,  a  wonderful  demonstration 
of  man's  ability  to  make  the  laws  of  heredity, 
though  imperfectly  understood,  work  to  his  advan¬ 
tage.  No  one  can  regret  this  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  other  varieties  of  fowls,  with  potential  capacity 
for  production  equal  to  any  and  with  desirable  qual¬ 
ities  peculiar  to  themselves,  have  not  had  like  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  along  the  line  of  productivity. 
Indications  that  the  demand  for  only  a  chalk  white 
cover  upon  his  breakfast  egg  is  slackening  in  the 
country’s  great  white  egg  market  are  encouraging. 
When  it  becomes  generally  recognized  that  an  egg  is 
an  egg  and  that  any  differences  in  quality  are  in  no 
way  due  to  color  of  the  shell,  the  consumer’s  un¬ 
conscious  but  real  discrimination  against  some  of 
the  most  valuable  of  our  breeds  of  poultry  will 
slacken,  if  not  disappear. 

* 

ACCORDING  to  figures  given.  150.000  persons 
visited  the  great  New  York  flower  show  the 
second  week  in  March,  breaking  all  previous  records. 
Formerly  interest  in  such  shows  was  limited,  and 
both  individuals  and  organizations  promoting  them 
did  so  at  a  loss.  Years  of  hard  work  and  effort  in 
educating  the  public  have  finally  borne  fruit ;  people 
of  all  classes  regard  the  flower  show  as  a  great 
Spring  event,  and  one  sees  there  the  people  whose 
names  lead  among  the  wealthy  and  fashionable,  side 
by  side  with  hard-working  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  dollar  ticket  is  a  Spring  extravagance.  In  this 
case,  a  fine  thing  was  brought  to  the  people  by 
united  trade  interest  and  judicious  advertising, 
backed  by  the  love  for  flowers  felt  by  both  private 
and  commercial  growers.  We  think  the  sa^ne  interest 
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and  enthusiasm  among  farmers  will  in  time  work 
out  the  great  reforms  they  are  now  suffering  for. 
Flower  growers  stick  together  and  work  together, 
and  wherever  farmers  do  this  they  make  their  real 
power  felt. 

* 

“For,  lo,  the  Winter  is  past.” 

OT  quite,  in  spots,  but  for  all  of  us  Spring  is 
only  just  around  the  corner.  Some  readers  in 
the  northern  sections  have  reported  a  hard  Winter, 
with  much  snow  and  ice.  In  Northern  New  Jersey 
there  has  been  but  little  snow,  and  frost  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  out,  so  that  those  with  early  ground  can  soon 
make  garden.  Snowdrops,  squills  and  Crocuses  are 
in  flower  and  tulips  showing  leaf. 

* 

FARMING  on  a  share  basis.  Every  Spring  this 
question  comes  up.  The  rules  of  halves  and 
thirds  form  a  common  basis  for  such  bargains. 
Halves  in  a  general  way  would  mean  that  the  man 
who  owns  the  land  would  put  up  half  the  personal 
property,  pay  half  the  running  expenses  and  have 
half  the  return.  In  the  thirds  plan,  the  owner 
furnishes  practically  everything  and  the  tenant  gets 
one-third  of  the  farm’s  product  for  his  work.  These 
plans  make  a  sort  of  framework  for  starting  negotia¬ 
tion,  but  every  case  is  an  individual  matter,  and  the 
nearer  a  division  can  be  made  so  that  the  workman 
gets  a  fair  “going"  wage  and  the  owner  gets  reason¬ 
able  interest  on  his  investment  the  better  the  re¬ 
sult.  If  either  one  gets  the  “best  of  the  bargain,” 
dissatisfaction  is  sure  to  come.  These  bargains, 
wherever  possible,  should  be  made  personally  in¬ 
stead  of  by  correspondence,  and  all  details  put  down 
in  writing. 

* 

My  father  owned  a  large  farm  about  15  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia  and  I  worked  for  him  many  years  be¬ 
fore  I  took  up  civil  engineering.  I  remember  that  there 
was  not  much  work  about  raising  turnips,  but  yester¬ 
day  I  paid  25  cents  for  three  pounds  in  our  village 
store.  I  believe  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  turnips  is 
about  50  lbs.,  therefore  I  paid  at  the  rate  of  $4  per 
bushel.  I  notice  a  Philadelphia  market  report  that 
turnips  have  a  slow  sale  and  bring  from  20  to  40  cents 
per  five-eighths  basket.  Somebody  here  is  surely  goug¬ 
ing  the  consumer.  c.  E.  s. 

THESE  mysterious  price  changes  on  the  way 
from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  consumer  are 
noted  in  most  other  products.  The  price  at  the  start 
reminds  one  of  the  humble  grub,  in  chrysalis  form, 
but  on  the  way  it  goes  through  its  transformation 
so  that  in  the  retailer’s  place  it  is  a  gaudy  butter¬ 
fly.  But  from  50  to  75  cents  to  $4  per  bushel  for 
those  turnips  seems  about  the  limit. 

* 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  this 
country  is  now  free  from  foot-and-mouth  disease 
and  has  removed  the  quarantine  placed  upon  the 
limited  affected  area  in  California.  The  outbreak 
was  of  the  shortest  duration  and  involved  the  small¬ 
est  number  of  premises  and  animals  of  any  of  the 
outbreaks  that  have  occurred.  It  also  caused  the 
least  interference  with  agriculture  and  industry  in 
the  surrounding  territory.  As  a  safeguard  the  de¬ 
partment  will  maintain  an  adequate  force  of  trained 
veterinarians  in  the  locality  to  deal  promptly  with 
any  recurrence  which  past  experience  has  shown  to 
be  possible  with  this  treacherous  malady. 


Brevities 

How  would  you  like  to  drop  a  line  in  the  ripples  of 
that  brook  on  our  first  page? 

Our  New  Hampshire  friend,  page  491,  has  worked  up 
a  good  healthy  woodpile — and  an  appetite,  too. 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  advises  chopping 
Alfalfa  when  feeding  it  to  chickens ;  otherwise  the  birds 
only  eat  the  leaves,  and  the  stems,  constituting  50  to  65 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  are  wasted. 

The  California  canning  business  is  starting  with 
spinach,  of  which  there  are  about  17,000  acres,  and 
other  vegetables.  Around  5,000  people  are  employed 
during  the  season  in  the  chief  canning  plants. 

The  extension  specialist  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
College  says  New  Jersey  people  seldom  have  goiter, 
because  they  eat  heartily  of  the  nearby  plentiful  supply 
of  salt-water  fish.  On  account  of  its  iodine  content  sea 
fish  is  an  excellent  preventive  of  goiter. 

The  University  of  New  Hampshire  says  that  the 
horse  population  of  the  United  States  has  decreased 
7,000,000  within  ten  years.  Since  each  horse  required 
four  acres  for  feed  28,000,000  acres  have  been  re¬ 
leased  to  other  crops. 

In  Nevada  no  permit  is  granted  for  the  erection  of 
any  billboard  sign  or  other  form  of  notice  on  any  loca¬ 
tion  which  may  measurably  destroy  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  scenery  or  obscure  a  view  of  the  road  ahead  oi 
of  curves  and  grades  or  intersection  highways  or  rail¬ 
roads.  While  the  majority  of  States  restrict  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  signs  within  certain  distances  of  curves,  grades 
or  intersections  of  highways  or  railroads,  Nevada  is  tne 
only  State  of  the  48  to  restrict  the  placing  of  sl&n^ 
where  they  will  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  along 
the  highways, 
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Milk  Investigation  Proposed 

A  MILK  investigation  in  New  York  is  tlie  aim  of 
a  resolution  proposed  in  the  State  Senate  on 
March  15  by  Senator  Samuel  H.  Hofstadter  of  New 
York  City.  The  resolution  stated  that  complaints 
have  been  made  that  the  distribution  of  milk  in 
New  York  has  become  a  virtual  monopoly;  that  the 
price  to  the  consumer  is  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
milk  to  the  distributor  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  and 
that  because  of  the  monopoly  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  been  annulled,  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  farmers  receive  less  than  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  reducing  the  supply  and  threatening  a  shortage 
of  fresh  milk  for  liquid  consumption.  If  the  resolu¬ 
tion  is  adopted.  Temporary  President  of  the  Senate 
John  Knight  would  appoint  three  members  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  McGinnies  would  name  three 
Assemblymen  to  form  the  commission  and  conduct 
the  investigation. 


Hudson  River  Fruit 

THE  Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange  broke  only 
one  record  for  1928.  It  handled  more  of  its 
members’  business  than  ever  before ;  but  according 
to  its  annual  report  it  made  no  special  record  in 
quantity,  quality  or  pi-ice.  Crops  were  light.  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  demand  for  supplies  was  short.  Toma¬ 
toes  and  grapes  were  a  good  yield.  Tomatoes  were 
of  good  quality  and  paid  out  well,  but  the  grapes 
were  not  of  good  quality  and  prices  were  low.  Apples 
were  a  65  per  cent  crop.  Color  was  not  up  to  usual, 
but  prices  held  out  well.  Sour  cherries  were  a  short 
crop,  but  prices  were  good.  The  Exchange  members 
produce  the  finest  quality  of  currants  and  were  paid 
$130  per  ton.  The  yield  was  about  70  per  cent  of 
normal. 

Total  sales  were  the  lowest  since  1921,  but  ex¬ 
penses  were  held  down  and  the  Exchange  got  by 
with  a  profit  of  $3,757.16. 

The  Exchange  has  now  operated  17  years.  It 
started  modestly,  with  $5,000  capital,  and  has  accu¬ 
mulated  assets  to  the  amount  of  $81,890.98.  It  has 
built  up  a  large  F.  O.  B.  trade  and  is  well  equipped 
to  furnish  packages  and  other  supplies  in  cold 
storage.  It  operates  a  famous  fruit  section  in  South¬ 
ern  Ulster  and  Northern  Orange  counties.  While  a 
little  short  on  its  production  for  1928,  it  yet  had 
a  good  volume  of  business.  Its  place  in  the  fruit 
industry  is  well  established,  and  it  affords  a  good 
example  of  a  well-managed  and  successful  farm 
co-operative  enterprise. 

Headquarters  are  at  Milton,  N.  Y.,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  follows :  Board  of  Directors — ,T.  W.  Clarke, 
president ;  C.  C.  DuMond,  vice-president ;  C.  .T.  Hep- 
worth,  treasurer ;  J.  R.  Conway,  assistant  treasurer ; 
L.  W.  Craft,  secretary :  W.  P.  Garmany  and  H. 
T.  Velie,  directors;  George  Hildebrand,  general 
manager. 


Trespass  by  Golfers 

As  our  farm  is  connected  with  a  golf  course,  T  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  players  have  a  right  to  come 
across  the  line,  to  pick  up  their  balls  after  knocking 
them  into  my  crops.  Is  there  any  law  to  stop  them 
from  coming  across?  J.  F. 

New  York. 

F  GOLFERS  follow  their  balls  into  your  crops, 
they  are  trespassers,  and  are  liable  for  trespass, 
but  the  judgment  for  trespass  is  six  cents.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  can  prove  that  they  damaged  the  crop  or 
other  property  they  are  liable  for  the  amount  of 
damage  you  can  prove.  The  trespass  is  probably 
due  to  thoughtlessness.  Golfers  usually  would  not 
wish  to  damage  a  neighbor’s  property,  but  they  get 
so  excited  about  their  game,  they  think  of  nothing 
else.  We  would  suggest  that  you  have  a  friendly 
talk  with  the  manager  of  the  club.  If  this  does  not 
stop  the  trespass,  your  only  relief  is  through  a  suit 
for  trespass  and  damage  through  the  courts. 


Landlord  and  Tenant 

I  rented  a  farm  two  years  ago  March  25.  My  agree¬ 
ment  expires  March  25,  1930.  The  landlord  died  in 
December  last.  Now  the  farm  is  ifi  a  lawyer’s  hands 
to  be  sold  for  debts.  Can  they  take  possession  of  the 
larm  before  my  agreement  or  lease  expires?  The  agree¬ 
ment  was  drawn  up  by  him  and  myself  and  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  two  other  parties.  Does  the  death  of  a 
landlord  make  an  agreement  void?  H.  M.  s. 

Maryland. 

SSUMING  that  there  is  no  cancellation  clause 
in  the  lease,  and  that  you  pay  the  rent  when 
due  and  demanded,  your  possession  is  good  to  March 
2;>,  1930.  The  debts  of  the  landlord  do  not  affect  the 
lease.  The  property,  however,  may  be  sold  to  satis¬ 
fy  his  debts.  The  buyer  becomes  your  landlord,  but 
he  cannot  obtain  possession  of  the  farm  until  the 
lease  expires,  unless  he  is  able  and  willing  to  pay 
your  price  for  a  surrender  of  the  lease. 
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Increase  in  Federal  Indemnity 

HE  Federal  Government  has  increased  the  in¬ 
demnity  for  cattle  condemned  because  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  rate  is  increased  from  $25  to  $35  on 
grade  cattle  and  from  $50  to  $70  for  purebred  cat¬ 
tle.  The  provisions  remain  the  same  in  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  pay  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  difference  between  the  appraised  value 
and  the  salvage  value  of  the  animal,  and  it  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  co-operating 
State,  county  or  municipality.  The  increase  became 
effective  February  19.  1929. 


Taxes  in  Far  West 

We  read  what  people  are  saying  about  taxes  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  all  bad  enough 
I’ll  admit,  but  if  they  had  to  pay  what  we  do  here  in 
the  State  of  Washington  they  would  know  what  high 
taxes  mean.  We  have  a  small  farm  of  24  acres,  about 
16  miles  from  Seattle.  We  are  in  the  famous,  once- 
prosperous,  White  River  Valley.  We  once  had  a  good 
business  here,  but  it  has  gone  to  the  dogs.  There  is 
such  an  over-production  of  agricultural  products  here 
that  one  cannot  sell  them  after  they  are  produced. 

Last  year  the  dairy  business  went  on  the  rocks.  The 
State  tested  the  herds  for  tuberculosis.  Large  herds 
were  slaughtered,  which  left  the  places  in  a  pitiful  con¬ 
dition.  Our  cattle  were  all  condemned  in  the  Spring 
of  the  year  after  carrying  them  over  the  Winter,  and  at 
the  time  pasture  was  at  its  best.  Our  means  of  income 
was  thus  destroyed.  We  planted  the  pastures  to  po¬ 
tatoes;  up  to  date  we  have  not  sold  enough  to  pay  for 
the  digging,  and  will  not  make  expenses.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  places  here  are  for  sale  and  few  changing  hands. 
Taxes  are  so  high  it  does  not  leave  any  money  to  make 
improvements.  Our  barn  should  have  been  torn  down 
years  ago.  Our  place  needs  fertilizer,  lime,  fences, 
drains  and  many  other  things.  There  are  many  others 
like  it.  We  have  worked  hard  for  this  place,  and  now 
we  are  not  even  earning  a  decent  living  on  it.  We  can¬ 
not  sell  the  place  on  account  of  the  high  taxes.  It  does 
no  one  any  good  to  complain  about  taxes  to  the  as¬ 
sessors  as  they  would  just  laugh  in  your  face.  The  as¬ 
sessments  were  made  a  few  years  ago  when  values  were 
high,  but  have  never  been  reduced  when  values  were  cut 
in  two.  ’Che  State  is  undertaking  too  much  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  taxpayers  to  assume.  When  we  moved 
here  30  years  ago  our  taxes  were  about  $50  a  year; 
now  about  $300.  Few  of  the  young  people  are  sticking 
to  the  farm.  They  pay  more  for  taxes  than  they  should 
pay  for  rent.  People  come  here  because  they  like  the 
mild  climate  and  scenery,  but  when  they  find  what  the 
taxes  are  they  never  buy,  and  go  elsewhere. 

Every  time  the  Legislature  meets  at  Olympia  all  they 
think  about  is  some  way  to  raise  our  taxes.  It  looks 
to  me  like  “killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.” 

Washington.  R-  H.  W. 


An  Assessor  on  Taxation 

I  am  not  opposed  to  a  tax  on  net  incomes  or  economic 
rent  tax,  but  am  not  yet  enlightened  as  to  a  method  of 
getting  at  either.  It  is  possible  and  no  doubt  true  that 
assessment  on  farmers  is  very  unequal.  The  man  or 
board  of  assessors  is  not  yet  born  that  can  establish 
values  as  they  should  be.  But  if  land  valued  too  high 
should  be  relieved  and  the  burden  placed  on  better 
farms  it  only  shifts  the  burden.  A  New  York  State  farm 
valued  at  $8.000’in  1928  was  taxed  about  $112 — the  rate 
about  $14.  Now  the  average  net  income  for  30  years  is 
approximately  $500.  If  this  $500  is  to  be  the  assessed 
value  and  the  rate  the  same,  the  tax  would  be  about  $7. 
Where  are  we  to  get  the  other  $105?  What  puzzles,  me 
is,  where  are  we  to  get  the  amount  we  propose  to  relieve 
the  farmer  of?  It  must  come  from  some  source,  and 
I  know  of  no  source  that  is  not  lready  taxed  about  all 
it  will  bear,  except  exempt  property.”  If  this  has  been 
so  entrenched  in  our  economic  system  as  to  be  beyond 
recall,  then  why  all  this  fuss?  In  the  end  the  taxes  will 
be  gathered  from  the  same  source  with  perhaps  a  little 
shifting  about.  I  look  for  very  little  relief  from  tariffs. 
1  must  confess  I  am  in  the  dark  and  am  seeking  light. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  those  who  talked  so  loudly  about 
relieving  the  farmer  of  his  tax  burden  were  doing  so  for 
his  vote,  and  that  they  have  no  workable  method  on 
which  to  proceed.  We  will  see  what  we  will  see — later. 

Florida.  J-  F.  N. 


Not  Approved,  But  Deserved 

Reading  on  page  71  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  farm  of  the  subscriber,  where  his  tenant 
with  one  boy  was  blockaded  in  the  barn,  and  five  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  house,  while  11  hunters  roamed  at  will  over 
the  farm,  leads  me  to  suggest  to  this  man  and  to  other 
farm  owners  that  they  do  the  same  as  did  my  next-door 
neighbor  when  hunters  invaded  his  premises.  One  morn¬ 
ing  three  hunters  with  several  dogs  entered  his  property 
and  started  to  hunt  near  his  dwelling.  lie  yelled  at  the 
hunters  to  leave  his  premises.  The  reply  was,  “Get  in 
the  house  and  mind  your  own  business,  or  we  will  make 
you.  Your  place  is  not  posted.”  The  man  did  as  he  was 
told,  went  to  the  house  and,  securing  his  shotgun,  stuck 
it  out  of  the  window  and  took  a  shot  at  the  nearest  dog, 
which  was  running  through  his  garden.  The  dog  dropped 
dead.  As  the  hunters  came  running  toward  the  dog’s 
dead  body,  the  owner,  in  his  turn,  yelled.  “Now  you 
fellows  git,  or  I  will  turn  the  gun  on  you.”  They  got. 
They  made  a  big  time,  threatening  suit  against  the 
farmer  for  collection  of  damages  for  the  loss  of  the  dog, 
but  never  went  so  far  as  to  start  an  action.  This 
neighbor’s  farm  today  is  not  posted,  but  he  never  is 
bothered  with  trespassers;  the  word  was  passed  along. 
He  did  it  himself.  c.  o.  WARFORD. 

New  York. 


Experience  with  Test 

About  11  years  ago  I  bought  my  farm  and  started  in 
with  three  cows.  I  raised  a  dairy  of  17  good  milk 
cows  and  was  making  enough  money  to  support  my 
family  of  12,  besides  having  paid  for  farm.  Three  years 
ago  they  started  to  test  for  tuberculosis.  I  hung  off, 
being  the  last  man  to  sign  up.  The  first  test  came  in 
September,  and  they  took  10  of  my  very  best  cows. 
Some  had  just  freshened  and  some  were  due  to  freshen 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  ones  they  left  me  were  near¬ 
ly  all  heifers. 

The  second  test  they  did  not  take  any,  but  the  third 
they  took  another,  and  again  as  before,  the  very  best, 
a  four-year-old  heifer. 


Before  they  began  the  testing  I  was  getting  about 
$2,630  a  year  from  my  dairy.  In  the  past  three  years 
I  figure  I  have  lost  at  least  $5,180. 

When  they  took  my  cows  they  paid  me  $89  apiece 
for  them,  but  when  I  went  to  buy  back  I  had  to  pay 
at  least  $150  or  $200  for  any  kind  of  a  tuberculin- 
tested  cow. 

Worst  of  all  they  held  my  money  back  four  months, 
besides  charging  me  $1  a  head  for  testing. 

Before  testing  my  cows  I  owed  no  man  a  dollar, 
where  today  I  am  better  than  $2,000  in  debt,  and  if 
they  keep  taking  my  cows  I  will  certainly  lose  my  home. 
Furthermore  they  ruin  the  cows  they  leave,  as  after 
their  system  is  filled  with  this  poison  fluid  two  or  three 
times  they  are  never  the  same  again. 

Other  towns  around  that  draw  to  the  same  station 
as  I  have  not  been  made  to  test,  but  receive  the  same 
price  for  their  milk  as  I  do.  I  think  this  a  wonderful 
tiling  for  the  dealer,  also  the  veterinarian,  as  they  have 
a  good  paying  job  the  year  around,  but  if  any  farmer 
can  make  both  ends  meet  after  going  through  with  the 
test  l  would  like  to  hear  from  him  and  learn  how  he 
manages  it.  a  discouraged  farmer. 

New  York. 


An  Old  Sheepman 

I  belong  to  the  second  generation  of  our  particular 
neighborhood  of  Southern  Michigan.  Our  fathers  were 
all  still  clearing  land  and  graduating  from  the  scythe  to 
the  mowing  machine  when  we  were  big  enough  to  work. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  neighborhood  to  shoot  a 
dog  with  fine  shot  if  away  from  home  without  his 
owner.  I  never  knew  a  dog  to  be  killed  if  judgment 
was  used  as  to  distance,  and  I  never  knew  a  dog  to  carry 
home  a  dose  of  fine  shot  that  was  not  benefited.  His 
owner  was  benefited.  The  curious  feature  is  that  one 
seldom  had  a  chance  to  shoot  at  a  dog.  They  stayed  at 
home. 

In  the  Spring  everyone  turned  his  sheep  in  the  road, 
and  all  farmers  kept  sheep.  They  ranged  the  forest  and 
came  home  for  salt.  I  seldom  went  to  school  without 
passing  from  one  to  three  flocks  of  sheep.  Sheep  were 
not^  molested  by  dogs  in  that  locality. 

Shooting  a  dog  if  found  chasing  sheep  is  all  bosh.  The 
sheep-killer  has  reverted  to  the  wolf  for  the  time  being, 
and  is  as  hard  to  see  as  the  wolf.  He  has  all  of  the 
wolf  cunning,  and  if  a  real  sheep-killer  one  won’t  see 
him  chasing  sheep. 

If  owners  will  ask  their  neighbors  to  shoot  their  dog 
if  seen  away  from  home  and  if  the  neighbors  will  at¬ 
tend  to  the  shooting,  everyone  can  then  have  a  good 
dog  that  will  not  need  to  be  shut  up  at  night,  and 
farmers  can  have  sheep,  NATL.  ROWE. 

New  York. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  stib- 
tance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Wants  Better  Country  Roads 

The  farmers  of  this  State  (Connecticut)  need  im¬ 
proved  dirt  roads;  not  a  few  miles  of  expensive  concrete 
paved  highway  that  benefit  only  a  few  that  are  fortu¬ 
nate  to  live  on  or  near  them.  There  have  been  bills  in 
the  State  Legislature  for  State  aid  for  gravel  roads. 
They  have  been  voted  down,  but  are  getting  more  sup¬ 
port  each  session.  If  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  advocate 
better  country  roads,  it  would  help.  o.  m. 

Connecticut. 

This  correspondent  expresses  a  need  felt  by  all 
farmers  who  live  on  back  roads  in  every  State,  and 
public  thought  is  being  more  and  more  focussed  ou 
this  need  every  year.  Farmers  themselves  can  do 
more  than  any  others  to  popularize  the  demand  for 
better  dirt  roads.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  to  give  pub¬ 
licity  to  this  demand. 

After  all  the  talk  of  farm  relief,  I  wonder  why  our 
worthy  Governor  is  so  persistent  in  a  20  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  on  the  income  tax,  making  it  just  that  much 
harder  for  the  farm.  If  I  buy  a  150  to  200-acre  farm 
for  $6,000,  with  $1,000  down  and  a  mortgage  for  $5,000, 
it  is  assessed  for  the  full  $6,000.  Our  town  rate  is 
$23.93  per  thousand,  and  the  tax  $119.65,  exclusive  of 
school  tax.  I  live  in  a  valley  six  miles  long,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  farm  sections  in  the  State.  Six 
years  ago  150  cans  of  milk  went  out  of  the  valley 
every  day.  Now  it  is  reduced  to  60  cans.  Of  the  27 
farms  in  the  valley  of  150  to  200  acres  each,  seven  of 
them  are  idle,  and  many  more  will  be  in  the  near  future. 
Mere  talk  about  farm  relief  is  not  enough.  A  tax  on 
gasoline  may  be  well  enough  to  cover  road  expenses,  but 
the  farm  will  pay  its  share  of  it.  Reducing  the  taxes  on 
income  will  be  no  relief  to  the  farmer. 

New  York.  Thomas  rich. 

The  milk  inspector  mentioned  by  a  patron  of  Mart- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  recalls  the  experience  with  the  one  who 
made  sore  a  number  of  farmers  here  last  Fall.  His 
name  was  Drew.  A  young,  overbearing  chap  with  a 
swollen  head.  He  said  he  was  sent  ahead  of  the  city 
inspector  to  clean  up  and  found  plenty  of  fault  and 
gave  orders  not  to  bring  milk.  As  far  as  I  know  no¬ 
body  paid  any  attention  and  the  plants  took  all  the 
milk.  He  was  ordered  off  the  place  by  several,  and 
never  showed  up  for  reinspection.  The  city  inspector 
came  two  months  later.  I  have  no  kick  coming  on  any 
city  inspector  that  I  have  met.  They  all  were  sensible, 
mature  men  who  seemed  in  sympathy  with  us,  but  there 
have  been  several  plant  inspectors  at  whom  I  wanted 
to  sic  the  dog.  e.  g.  z. 

Otsego  Go.,  N.  Y. 

I  live  in  hopes  that  the  farm  relief  may  soon  be  a 
fact  and  place  the  farmer  on  equal  standing  with  other 
business.  e.  bassett,  sr. 

New  York. 

Please  make  a  fight  on  protective  tariff  for  farm 
products.  j.  l. 

New  Jersey. 
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Our  Pace 

arrangeo  bij  twa  linger 
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“The  Straining  Trees  That  Groan  All  Night 
Like  Masts  at  Sea,  Defy  Wind’s  Might.” 

Drawn  by  Thelma  Miller  (17),  Pennsylvania 


Enigma  No.  I 

My  first  is  in  up  but  not  in  down, 

My  second  in  laugh  but  not  in  frown, 

My  third  is  in  snarl  bxxt  not  in  bite, 

My  fourth  in  airship  but  not  in  kite. 

My  fifth  is  in  happy  but  not  in  sad, 

My  sixth  is  in  willing  but  not  in  glad, 
My  seventh  in  hit  but  not  in  whack, 

My  eighth  is  in  light  but  not  in  crack, 
My  ninth  is  in  sniffle  but  not  in  snort, 
My  tenth  is  in  move  but  not  in  start, 

My  eleventh  in  want  but  not  in  cling. 

My  whole  is  a  true  prophecy  of  Spring. 
— By  Dorothy  Harris  (13), 
Massachusetts. 


Enigma  No.  2 

My  first  is  in  can  but  not  in  tin, 

My  second  in  lose  but  not  in  find, 

My  third  is  in  over  but  not  in  under, 
My  fourth  is  in  catch  but  not  in  miss, 
My  fifth  is  in  ink  but  not  in  pen,  "** 
My  whole  sends  us  all  to  bed. 

— By  Martin  Antman  (8), 
Connecticut. 


Riddle 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (15), 
New  York 


Ready 

The  air  is  sharp  and  chilly, 

The  wind  is  rough  and  rude, 

But  Spring  has  spoken  to  the  buds, 
Down  in  the  silent  wood. 

One’s  listening  in  a  corner, 

One’s  leaning  from  a  tree, 

And  every  one  is  hoping  soon 
To  gladden  you  and  me. 

— By  Nancy  Byrd  Turner. 


Coming 

I  hear  the  wild  geese  honking 
From  out  the  misty  night — 

A  sound  of  moving  armies 
On-sweeping  in  their  might; 

The  river  ice  is  drifting 

Beneath  their  northward  flight. 

I  hear  the  blue  bird  plaintive 
From  out  the  morning  sky, 

Or  see  his  wings  a-twinkle 
That  with  the  azure  vie ; 

No  other  bird  more  welcome, 

No  more  prophetic  cry. 

I  hear  the  sparrow’s  ditty 
Anear  my  study  door; 

A  simple  song  of  gladness 
That  Winter’s  days  are  o’er; 

My  heart  is  singing  with  him, 

I  love  him  more  and  more. 

I  hear  the  starling  fluting 
Ilis  liquid  “O-ka-lee ;” 

I  hear  the  downy  drumming 
Ilis  vernal  reveille ; 

From  out  the  maple  orchard 
The  nuthatch  calls  to  me. 


O,  Spring  is  surely  coming, 

Her  couriers  fill  the  air, 

Each  morn  are  new  arrivals, 

Each  night  her  ways  prepare; 

1  scent  her  fragrant  garments 
Her  foot  is  on  the  stair. 

— John  Burroughs. 

Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (15),  West 
Virginia. 


MTVRE 

PUZZLE, 


Drawn  by  Louis  Lynn  (10),  Yew  York 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  was  “blue  jay.”  This  month’s  puz¬ 
zle  is  concerned  with  a  larger  bird,  and 
one  not  often  seen  near  by.  However, 
we  often  hear  his  voice  on  the  first  soft 
days  of  early  Spring. 

I  am  reckoned  as  one  of  the  ignoble 
birds  of  prey,  but  in  time  past  1  have 
often  been  trained  in  the  service  of  man, 
for  in  much  of  my  character  and  habit  I 
nxake  a  very  near  approach  to  a  true  fal¬ 
con.  As  you  may  not.  know,  true  falcons 
possess  a  tooth  which  projects  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  beak  which  is  also 
hooked  at  the  point.  My  kind  is  numer¬ 
ous,  and  is  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Birds  with  the  second  quill  feath¬ 
er  longest  and  the  first  nearly  equal  to  it 
are  the  only  species  designated  as  birds 
of  prey.  My  wings  have  the  fourth  quill 
feather  longest  and  the  first  very  short, 
but  I  also  love  to  soar,  and  take  my  prey 
alive  from  the  air.  I  do  not  willingly 
feed  on  carrion.  And  so  it  was  that  man 
of  ancient  times  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  trained  me  to  bring  him  my 
prey,  and  to  return  to  him  for  sustenance. 


But  times  have  changed.  I  do  not  wear 
a  bell  strapped  to  my  leg  in  these  days, 
except  as  I  appear  on  shields  or  coats 
of  arms.  I  only  visit  man’s  domain  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  young  poultry. 

Thus  I  have  come  into  ill  repute,  and 
have  become  man’s  enemy  rather  than  his 
servant.  He  knows  me  now  only  as  a 
speck  in  the  sky,  or  a  flash  of  tan  and 
silver.  I  build  my  nest  in  the  woods,  in 
a  very  high  tree,  making  it  of  twigs  and 
sticks,  lined  with  feathers.  In  the  early 
Spring  I  soar  above  the  woods  in  circles 
uttering  my  wild,  defiant  cry.  Have  you 
heard  me,  and  do  you  know  what  I  am? 
— Sent  by  Elspeth  Dangerfield  (10), 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  riddle  was 
“dew,”  and  to  the  enigma  No.  1  was 
“blizzard,”  the  answer  to  enigma  No.  2, 
“Candlemas.” 


Sometimes  I’m  on  Avater,  sometimes  I’m 
on  land ; 

Sometimes  I’m  lying,  but  sometimes  I 
stand, 

Sometimes  I’m  moving,  sometimes  I’m 
still ; 

Sometimes  I  defy  you,  sometimes  at  your 
will, 

Sometimes  I’m  short,  sometimes  far 
flung, 

Sometimes  with  the  old,  sometimes  with 
the  young, 

Somelimes  in  the  day,  sometimes  in  the 
night, 

Sometimes  I  amuse,  sometimes  I  affright; 

Though  you  touch  me,  yet  feel  me  you 
can’t  if  you  try  ; 

Then  answer,  dear  reader,  and  say  what 
am  I. 

— By  Lura  Hudson  (12),  Maryland. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (15),  New  York 


My  Dog  Teddy  and  I 
Dear  Boys  and  Gilds :  I  am  sending  a 
picture  of  my  little  dog  Teddy  and  my¬ 
self.  1  am  12  years  old.  This  picture  was 
taken  by  our  tankliouse.  1  would  like 
you  boys  and  girls  to  write  to  me.  Your 
friend,  Hilda  Sieber  (12),  California. 


A  New  Correspondent 
Dear  Friends :  I  would  like  to  join 
your  band.  I  have  read  your  section  in 
the  paper  but  have  never  Avritten  to  you 
telling  of  my  hopes  and  wishes.  I  am  14 
years  old  and  six  feet  tall.  I  live  on  a 
large  farm,  and  like  to  hunt,  as  I  have 
an  unusual  amount  of  artillery.  I  also 
collect  stamps,  and  like  drafting. — Jack- 
son  Moody  (14),  Ncav  York. 


A  Family  Group 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending 
my  photo,  including  my  two  sisters,  pet 
dog,  and  rooster.  I  am  holding  my  rooster 
that  I  raised  last  Summer.  Edith,  stand¬ 
ing  back  of  me,  is  a  neAV  Avriter  this 
month.  I  Avould  be  glad  to  hear  from 
some  boys  and  girls  my  age.  Your  friend, 
Gail  Colaw  (10),  New  York. 


A  Friend  from  Vermont 
Dear  Friends :  I  was  just  looking  over 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  I  happened  to  see  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  I  am  a  new  writer 
and  am  sending  my  picture.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  exchange  letters  with  you  all. — 
Wilson  Iloyt  (13),  Vermont. 


March  30,  1929 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (14), 
New  York 


These  cold  days  have  driven  many  of 
the  wild  birds  from  the  nearby  Avoods, 
nearer  to  the  farm  buildings  in  search 
of  food.  There  have,  for  many  days, 
been  two  blue  jays  feeding.  These  are 
knoAvn  to  be  a  very  shy,  timid  bird,  but 
it  is  surprising  Avhat  a  pert,  saucy,  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  he  can  be.  He  comes  upon 
the  veranda  even,  in  search  of  fresh 
meat.  A  few  days  a  piece  was  placed 
upon  one  of  our  front  laAvn  trees  where 
he  could  eat  unmolested  and  yet  I  could 
Avatch  him. 

What  do  you  think  I  found  this  morn¬ 
ing?  Near  to  the  door  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  on  the  porch,  Avith  his  head  under 
his  Aving  as  if  asleep,  hovered  my  little 
feathered  friend  of  a  few  days.  Fie  was 
frozen  stiff  and  it  nearly  brought  the 
tears  to  my  eyes.  These  little  birds  strug¬ 
gle  so  hard  to  live  through  the  Winter. 
His  mate  sat  on  the  bough  of  the  pine 
tree,  evidently  wondering  Avhat  had  be¬ 
come  of  her  mate.  But  then  I  suppose 
it  must  be  expected. — From  Iona  Welker 
(17),  NeAV  York. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Messemer  (19), 
New  York 


Uncle  Ellery;  “Noav,  I’ll  learn  ye  to 
milk  the  coav.” 

Nephew  (from  the  city)  :  “O,  uncle, 
I’m  kinder  ’fraid  of  the  coav.  Couldn't 
I  learn  on  the  calf?”  —  Sent  by  Carl 
Ratsch  (15),  New  York. 


“Shulz  always  was  lucky.” 

“Why  so?” 

“He  underwent  an  operation  because 
he  SAvallowed  a  pearl  in  an  oyster,  and 
the  pearl  proved  to  be  valuable  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  operation — and  the 
funeral.” — Sent  by  Naomi  Allender  (10), 
West  Virginia. 


He  Saw  Beauty 

John  Burroughs,  author  of  “Coming,” 
was  a  famous  American  naturalist,  es¬ 
sayist  and  poet.  Fie  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  the  Catskills,  near  Roxbury,  N.  Y., 
April  3,  1837.  He  died  March  29,  1921, 
and  is  buried  on  the  farm  Avliere  lie  was 
born.  Part  of  the  farm  Avas  bought  by 
Henry  Ford,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
famous  naturalist,  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  Burroughs  Memorial  Association 
for  a  public  park.  The  park  includes 
Burroughs’  cabin,  “Woodchuck  Lodge,” 
where  he  did  much  of  his  Avriting,  and 
the  meadow  on  the  mountainside  where 
he  is  buried. — Sent  by  Clark  Allender 
(15),  West  Virginia. 


A  Georgia  Garden 

Jonquils  and  daffodils  are  blooming 
here,  and  a  small  scattering  of  Petunias. 
Yes,  really !  The  Petunia  bed  is  close  to 
the  house  on  the  south  side,  and  this 
being  a  mild  Winter  the  plants  weren’t 
killed.  And  hoav  they  have  started  to 
growing  and  are  full  of  buds,  and  a  few 
colorful  blossoms.  Some  of  the  peach 
trees  are  in  bloom,  too.  Inside  of  tivo 
weeks  the  peach  orchard  Avill  be  in  full 
blossom.  The  wild  plum  bushes  have 
clusters  of  buds,  Avith  noAV  and  then  a 
little  white  bloom. 

The  birds  are  singing  happily  in  the 
warm  sunshine.  A  bluebird  and  a  redbird 
perched  in  the  same  peach  tree.  And  on 
the  ground  nearby  a  couple  of  robins  hop¬ 
ping  here  and  there,  wfliile  a  ci-oav  flying 
overhead  calls  “caAv”.  But  the  SAveetest 
singer  of  all,  the  mocking-bird,  is  singing 
from  the  top  of  a  small  holly  tree.  Yes, 
Spring  is  surely  here. — Alice  Dorsey, 
Georgia. 


“I  am  a  boy  Avho  doesn’t  haAre  time  to 
go  to  the  movies,  or  hang  around  corners, 
after  my  home  Avork  is  done,  as  I  am  a 
high  school  student.  I  tinker  around 
with  the  models  I  made,  or  do  a  com¬ 
plete  overhauling  job  on  the  old  ‘Lizzie, 
which  I  noAV  ride  to  school.  I  intend  to 
turn  it  into  a  racer.  Mostly  I  work  at 
airplanes,  automobiles,  gas  and  steam  en¬ 
gines,  and  boats.”  —  Arthur  Zall,  New 
York. 
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Drawn  by  Russell  Francke  (16), 
Michigan 

Diary  Soliloquy. — I  notice  that  the 
writers  of  Our  Page  diaries  affix  their 
names  in  their  entirety  after  them,  or 
else  merely  their  first  name.  Pembroke 
the  Terrible  alone  remains  undaunted  in 
a  nickname.  Who  goes  by  that  title? 
\nd  1  wonder  just  how  many  of  Our 
Page  readers  know  who  Pembroke  really 
is  if  Then,  too,  does  Pembroke  really  de¬ 
serve  such  a  title?  Do  the  diary  entries 
live  up  to  it?  I  think  perhaps  the  second 
one  published  does.  But,  then,  only,  time 
can  tell,  I  suppose.  Some  of  the  diaries 
seem  to  be  written  merely  for  Our  Page 
benefit.  To  be  really  and  truly  diary  en¬ 
tries  they  should  be  taken  from  a  real 
diary  that  is  faithfully  kept.  And  the 
selections  sent  to  Our  Page  should  be  of 
interest  to  all.  O,  you  don’t  have  to  tell 
me  that  it  is  interesting  to  read  other’s 
diaries — interes  mg  or  no!  I  know. 

— Prom  the  Pembroke  Advocate. 

February  18.  —  A  glorious  day  for 
February,  the  air  as  soft  and  sweet  as 
the  Spring  breezes.  Warm  golden  sun¬ 
light  shining  from  a  sapphire  sky.  This 
evening  the  sunset  was  a  rose-gold  reflec¬ 
tion.  pastel  beautiful.  The  sun’s  last  rays 
touched  the  Octoraros,  transforming  them 
from  cobalt  shadow,  throwing  them  into 
a  striking  relief.  Twilight,  then  dark¬ 
ness  lighted  by  silver  stars. 

The  south  wind  is  blowing.  The  trees 
sough  to  its  touch  with  a  hollow  murmur¬ 
ing  sound,  plaintive,  lonely,  vaguely  mys¬ 
terious,  queerly  stirring.  Far  away  on 
the  Octoraros  move  the  bright  twinkling 
lights  of  autos  on  the  limestone  road; 
swiftly  moving  are  they.  Through  the 
dark  distance  they  shine  brightly. 

March  1. — The  sun  rose-gold,  and  with 
alluring  promise  for  a  glorious  day. 
Through  the  morning  it  remained,  but 
shortly  after  noon  was  clouded.  The 
afternoon  brought  occasional  patches  of 
sunlight  shining  through  breaks  in  the 
clouds.  At  sunset  a  sullen  gray  shroud 
enveloped  the  west,  so  no  colorful  sunset 
ensued.  Darkness  came  early,  warm  for 
this  season.  —  Elinore  Maser  (15),  Penn 

February  23. — I  got  up  this  morning 
and  took  milk  to  one  of  our  neighbors. 
Jack  Frost  pinched  my  nose.  I  came 
back  and  took  my  sled  and  went  sliding, 
and  after  that  went  walking,  as  the  snow 
is  about  seven  inches  deep.  Came  back, 
helped  my  mother  some,  and  ate  my  din¬ 
ner  and  went  sliding  again.  .We  made  a 
“fox  and  geese”  ring  to  play  in  tomorrow. 

February  24.— Got  up  this  morning 
and  had  breakfast.  As  it  is  Sunday,  I  got 
ready  for  Sunday  school.  When  I  came 
back  I  went  to  Grandma’s  and  went  into 
the  woods  for  a  little  walk,  then  ate  .my 
dinner  and  went  to  see  one  of  my  cousins. 
— Ruby  (8) ,  Connecticut. 


February  7. — Latin  sentences  for  to¬ 
day.  Easy.  Had  to  write  telegrams  m 
English  class.  French  good.  I  ought  to 
get  a  good  mark,  but  you  know  what 
“ought”  means !  Probably  another  meager 
80.  Ugh  !  Started  a  letter  to  Dot  and  got 
one  from  the  Firelight — I’m  a  junior  edi¬ 
tor  now ! 

February  8. — Got  called  on  in  Latin 
advance !  Had  fun  with  teacher.  Got  85 
in  yesterday’s  work — only  87  in  French, 
hut  a  compensation  in  “a  very  neat 
paper,”  although  I’ll  bet  that’s  some  more 
of  her  sarcasm.  In  history  class  another 
test.  Carnation.  There  were  some  things 
I  didn’t  know,  and,  still  worse,  got  mixed 
up ;  77  for  you,  kiddie !  Birdie  called  me 
“little  housewife”  tonight.  Compliment? 
O,  rather.  Good,  isn’t  it?  Locked  Doors? 

February  15. — Boy !  As  the  boys  were 
downtown  to  a  lecture  the  history  class 
was  in  the  library  listening  to  the  radio. 
Teacher  was  going  to  turn  it  off  . when 
I  screwed  down  the  sound  control  in  the 
fan.  “Sq-q-ueak!”  “Who  did  that?” 
Aooh !  I  should  know.  Hot-diggety-dig. 
— Pembroke  the  Terrible  ! 

February  21. — I  got  up  real  early  this 
morning  to  find  a  great  deal  of  snow  on 
the  ground.  There  was  a  cimst  before 
this  snow.  The  crust  made  good  riding 
down  hill.  But  with  this  now  you  cannot 
ride.  When  I  got  home  tonight  I  had  pop¬ 
corn  balls  to  make  for  a  party  at  school 
in  honor  of  Washington’s  Birthday,  Feb. 
22.  My  mother  brought  the  things  to 
school  this  afternoon.  Mother  surprised 
the  whole  school.  We  all  had  a  nice  time. 
My  mother  gave  a  small  silk  flag  to  every 
child  in  the  room,  also  to  my  teacher. 
— Magdalene  Stewart,  New  York. 

February  28. — Another  month  on  its 
last  hinges.  Got  up  a  bit  earlier  today. 
It  is  half  snowing  and  half  hailing,  very 
lightly  though.  In  the  afternoon  the 
snowflakes  were  falling  on  almost  bare 
ground.  My  sister  and  I  played  cards 
with  my  cousin  after  supper.  —  From 
Teresa  Prinzing  (14),  New  York. 


By  Eleanor  Weaver  (14),  New  York 


Spring — By  Elizabeth  Coss,  New  Jersey 


The  Moose— By  Pearl  Lynn  (18), 
Netv  York 


The  Cataract  and  the  Ruins— By 
Jackson  Moody  (14),  New  York 


The  Boy  Behind — By  Elizabeth 
Humphrey  (15),  Netv  York 


Drawn  by  Stanley  Anderson,  New  York 


Frozen  River — By  Eli  Uirsimaki  (16), 
Ohio 


Self  Portrait — By  Conrad  Merz, 
Connecticut 


Popping  Corn — By  Rena  Cook  (13), 
Pennsylvania 


Getting  a  Crow  to  Talk  Back — By 
John  Mucha  (17),  Neiv  York 


Dear  R.  N.-Y.  Cooks:  Sugaring  time 
is  here,  so  perhaps  some  of  you  would 
like  to  try  this  recipe  for  maple  nut 
fudge. 

Boil  two  cups  confectioner’s  sugar,  one 
cup  maple  syrup,  and  one-half  cup  cream 
together  until  it  threads  from  the  spoon. 
Cool  and  beat  until  creamy.  Add  two 
cups  nut  meats,  and  drop  the  mixture  by 
spoonfuls  on  greased  paper  on  plates. — 
From  lienee  Dore  (19),  Vermont. 


Ten  Years  Ago 

Oh,  yes,  I’ll  be  glad  when  I  can  say, 
“Ten  years  ago  today 
This  happened,”  or  “this  thing  was  true,” 
For  that’s  the  way  the  grown-ups  do. 

Of  course  I’m  old  enough  right  now  to  say, 
“Five  years  ago  today.” 

But  how,  since  I  was  then  so  small, 
Could  I  remember  anything  at  all? 

— By  Dorothy  Harris  (13), 
Massachusetts. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (14), 
Netv  York 

Spring:  The  Dawn-Time 

Out  of  the  white  dream  of  Winter, 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  night, 

There  is  a  faint  streak  of  dawning. 

There  is  a  ripple  of  light ! 

There  is  a  breath  through  the  silence, 
There  is  a  stir  as  of  dawn, 

There  is  a  shadow  of  daybreak, 

There  is  an  echo  of  song. 

Let  us  fare  forth  in  half  light, 

Let  us  be  joyful  and  free, 

We  shall  find  Dawn  in  the  mountains, 

We  shall  find  Spring  on  the  lea; 

We  shall  find  life  in  the  meadow, 

We  shall  find  light  on  the  knoll, 

We  shall  find  song  in  the  forest, 

That  reverberates  through  the  soul ! 

We  shall  find  joy  for  our  sorrow, 

We  shall  find  balm  for  our  pain, 

In  the  boisterous  laughter  of  zephyrs, 

In  the  silver-cool  fingers  of  rain. 

List  to  the  voice  of  the  Dawning, 

Hark  to  the  music  of  Spring, 

Sung  through  the  gurgling  of  streamlet, 
Or  warbler’s  gay  caroling. 

Then  let  us  fare  forth  in  the  half-light. 
Let  us  be  joyful  and  free, 

For  we  shall  find  dawn  in  the  mountains, 
We  shall  find  Spring  on  the  lea  ! 

— Lois  Russel  (15)  New  York. 


Sorrow  Number  Two 

O,  it’s  called  my  sorrow  number  two, 
And  it  really  makes  me  feel  quite  blue. 
Just  a  few  yards  up  the  way 
Is  a  high  school — and  every  day 
My  sisters  and  my  brothers  go 
There.  But  not  me,  it  is  not  so — 

For  1  cannot  go. 

’Cause  there’s  sickness  in  our  family, 
And  my  aunt — unhappily — 

Has  gone  to  care  for  the  sick  one, 

And  so  I  have  to  stay  at.  home. 

For  there’s  my  gran’ma,  very  dear, 
(Who’s  in  the  next  room  very  near). 

I  couldn’t  leave  her,  so,  don’t  you  see, 
There’s  no  such  thing  as  school  for  me? 
O,  you  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  school, 
You  who  can  learn  and  take  time  to  fool — 
Ah  !  but  you’re  lucky — you’re  lucky  old 
dears, 

But  there !  Don’t  you  mind  my  foolish 
tears. 

—By  Grace  V.  Cullis  (17), 

Connecticut. 


Repulsed 

A  great  big  ball  of  yellow  fluff 
Entered  the  world  with  one  great  huff ; 
He  gave  one  crack  to  the  white  shell, 

And  uttered  a  loud  happy  yell — 

“Hot  worms!  It’s  Spring!” 

A  great  big  bunch  of  grayish  skin 
Entered  the  world  in  one  great  din ; 

He  gave  a  crack  to  the  great  shell, 

And  uttered  a  loud  happy  yell — 

“Hot  feathers  !  It’s  Spring  !” 

Up  stalked  an  aged,  browned  hen, 
Without  any  feathers  beyond  all  ken, 

She  gave  one  look,  in  itself  a  soak, 

And  uttered  a  loud,  snappy  croak — 

“Spring,  nothing.  It’s  only  March.” 
■ — By  Pembroke  the  Terrible. 


March 

In  you  come  witli  a  blustering  roar, 
Dashing  the  waves  on  the  wind-swept 
shore, 

Tearing  the  limbs  from  the  leafless  trees. 
Buffeting  people  about  with  ease — 

And  never  seeming  a  bit  to  care 
For  all  the  damage  done  everywhere. 

But  when  your  playtime  is  almost  past, 
You  stop  your  boisterous  ways  at  last, 
Then  gentle  showers,  and  the  bright  sun, 
Make  up  for  all  the  harm  you’ve  done. 
And  everyone  says  in  great  delight, 
“Springtime  is  here — it  came  over  night.” 
— By  Thomas  Clement  (15), 
Michigan. 


The  Seagull— Drawn  by  Eli  Hirsimaki 
(16),  Ohio 


Our  Page  This  Month 

This  month  a  contributor  makes  a  com¬ 
ment  on  the  diaries.  I  think  it  is  true 
that  no  diary  with  the  writer’s  name 
attached  can  be  as  interesting  as  if  the 
name  were  withheld.  You  cannot  put 
your  most  secret  thoughts  into  words  un¬ 
less  you  are  certain  of  privacy.  Assured 
of  that,  what  might  not  come  out  in  the 
diary !  Sorrows,  joys,  longings,  and  re¬ 
quests  for  help  and  advice.  In  order  to 
maintain  absolute  incognito,  the  State 
and  age  must  be  left  off,  unless  the  writer 
chooses  to  include  them.  What  do  you 
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think  of  the  possibilities  of  interest,  and 
heart-to-heart  frankness  in  shaping  our 
diary  work  to  such  a  course?  .Shall  we 
start  next  month  anonymously? 

Here  is  April  once  more.  Hepatieas 
are  waiting  for  the  first  warm  day,  and 
the  buds  of  the  poplars  are  only  waiting 
for  a  touch  of  the  sun  and  rain.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  Spring  rains  are 
richer  in  nitrogen  than  those  of  any  other 
season  —  hence  the  remarkable  jungle 
green  of  the  first  leaves?  So  say  tl*e 
chemists.  What  are  you  going  to  plant 
in  your  early  garden  this  year?  Also, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  to  beautify  the 
home  grounds  this  year?  Did  you  ever  go 
back  to  the  wood  and  see  if  there  are  any 
likely  evergreen  shrubs  there  which  would 
look  well  in  the  front  yard?  Seedlings  of 
all  the  expensive  shrubs  can  be  obtained 
from  wholesale  nurserymen,  of  whom  you 
can  obtain  the  addresses  by  writing  your 
State  Forest  Conservation  Commission,  or 
I  will  send  a  list  of  these  to  any  of  you 
who  enclose  a  stamped  addressed  enve¬ 
lope.  How  about  growing  a  row  of  Colo¬ 
rado  Blue  spruce  or  Mugho  pine  for 
pleasure,  certainly,  and  perhaps  profit? 
This  is  the  time  for  ordering  things  to 
beautify  the  home  grounds. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  be¬ 
fore  the  5th  of  the  month,  if  intended  for 
April.  Contributions  are  welcome  at  any 
time,  but  if  received  later  than  the  above 
date,  may  be  held  over. 


The  Fox  Family — By  Stanley  Brown 
(16),  New  York 


FOX 


BLUE 

F©X 


The  King  and  Queen  of  Beauty 

A  terrible  day !  Snow  and  sleet  and 
ice !  Every  tree  is  loaded  with  it.  I 
hope  the  wind  won’t  blow  now  and  break 
the  branches  as  it  so  often  does. 

Whenever  I  think  of  ice  storms  I 
think  of  a  day  six  years  ago  when  we  had 
an  unusually  hard  one.  There  was  about 
two  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  and 
over  that  came  this  heavy  sheet  of  ice. 
Every  tree  was  bent  away  down  with  its 
burden.  Many  of  them  were  broken. 

Jared  was  a  little  fellow  then,  in  his 
first  year  at  school,  and  I  was  in  my  last. 
We  had  missed  a  couple  of  days  at 


places  we  had  to  pass  under  gilded  arch¬ 
ways,  for  the  trees  hung  into  the  road 
and  we  found  several  broken  ones  across 
our  path. 

It  was  nearly  10  o’clock  when  we 
reached  school,  and  I  think  we  were  both 
rather  tired  from  our  walk.  But  what 
a  lot  of  fun  we  had  watching  the  chicka¬ 
dees  come  up  on  the  window-sill  for 
crumbs  ! 

That  night  we  played  the  same  game 
going  home.  It  was  still  very  slippery 
and  Jared  slid  all  over  the  road  (my  arm 
ached  that  night  in  bed ) .  We  saw  some 
of  the  most  amazing  things  on  the  way 
home  that  night  though !  I  think  that 
Jared  has  forgotten  the  time  when  he 
was  King  of  Beauty,  but  I  never  have. 

What  beauty  we  can  see  is  ours  and 
nothing  can  take  it  from  us.  Isn't  that 
true? — By  Berta  Griffiths  (18),  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Exchange 

“May  I  ask  for  autograph  sheets  from 
all  ‘Boys  and  Girls?'  They  are  to  be 
6x414  inches  with  verse  and  drawing.” — 
Sadie  Allen  (15),  New  Jersey. 

“I  wonder  if  you  would  please  enter 
my  name  for  the  exchange  of  autographs. 
Pages  should  be  7x7  inches  with  drawing 
or  verse,  although  I  prefer  both.” — Renee 
Dore  (19),  Vermont. 

“May  I,  too,  have  an  autograph  album? 
I  would  like  every  boy  and  girl  to  send  a 
page.  The  pages  would  be  5x2  inches 
with  both  verse  and  drawing,  name  and 
date. — Andra  Carter  (17).  West  Virginia. 

“I  am  starting  an  Our  Page  spread, 
and  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
readers  would  send  blocks  for  it.  Please 
put  your  name  and  address  on  the  block, 
and  make  it  8x4  inches,  of  unbleached 
muslin.  Though  I’ve  never  seen  an  auto¬ 
graph  spread  here  in  Georgia,  I  think  it 
is  the  nicest  idea  I  have  ever  heard  of. 
Eater  we  can  look  at  the  spread  and 


think  of  our  old  friends  from  Our  Page. 
So  please  help  me  make  my  spread  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  many  thanks  in  advance.” — 
Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 

“I  would  like  to  exchange  autograph 
verses  with  girls  and  boys  who  read  this 
paper.  Please  write  in  ink,  and  put  your 
address  on  the  autograph.  The  page  should 
be  6x414  inches,  if  you  don’t  mind.” — 
Edith  Wanser  (16).  Long  Island. 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  for  contributors  on  this  list  should  be 
sent  to  this  office  for  local  address,  in  stamped 
addressed  envelopes  ready  for  mailing.  Postage 
may  be  saved  by  sending  a  number  of  letters 
under  one  cover. 

Gertrude  Heims  (14),  New  York. 

Beulah  Gage  (17),  New  York. 

Altlia  Miller  (11).  New  Jersey. 

Clarence  Bryan  (14),  New  York. 

Selmer  Metcalfe,  Connecticut. 

Mary  Hooper  (10),  Virginia. 

Leeda  Harris  (13),  Connecticut. 

Florence  Duffourc  (17),  Long  Island. 

Gleo  Elkins  (13),  Ohio. 

Mabel  Hawk  (17),  West  Virginia. 

Verna  Disney  (11),  Maryland. 

George  Woodbury  (10).  Maine. 

A’iola  Long  (15),  New  York. 

Alda  Thorne,  New  Jersey. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work 
appears  this  month. 

New  York. — Pauline  Parthey  (14),  Alice  Moore, 
Marian  Mans  (13).  Margaret  Sischo  ((5) .  Gertrude 
Heims  (14).  *Lois  Bussell  (13),  Irene  Berrv 
(14),  Mabel  Boettger  (11),  Almeda  LaLonde  (13), 
•Jackson  B.  Moody  (14),  ‘Arthur  Sell  (1G),  Beu¬ 
lah  Gage  (17),  Margaret  Gorham  (14).  Martha 
Availing  (12),  Anna  Lurkewicz  (15),  Catherine 
Partridge  (12),  Jessie  Converse  (17),  Dorothy 
Gonoud  (11),  Leah  Welch,  Mary  Stevens  (10), 
Bussell  Curtis  (15),  June  Keating  (9),  *Gail 
Colaw  (10),  Edith  Colaw  (13),  Floyd  Fingar 
(17),  Margaret  Lewis,  Anna  Lablansky  (14), 
•Loyd  Oree  (11),  ‘Stanley  Brown  (16),  Clarence 
Bryan  (14),  Dorothy  Middaugh,  Frances  Yonke, 
Sadie  Carter,  ’Dorothy  Safford  (14),  Elizabeth 
Hotchkiss  (13),  Dorothy  Dingman  (12),  Florence 
Duffourc  (17),  Maude  Baeur  (15),  Lawrence 
Ileden  (17),  Mary  Brown  (14),  Frank  Shafer 

(12),  Maedred  Parrow,  Bose  Fox  (12),  Ferdi¬ 


nand  Deubert  (14),  Edith  AAranser  (1G),  A’iola 
Long  (15),  Carolyn  Long  (13),  Janet  Cragin 

(12) ,  Eleanor  Kroll  (11),  Magdalene  Stewart, 
Buth  AArhitfor  (10),  Margaret  Nelson  (10),  ‘Cart 
Batsch  (15),  Aurelia  LeClaire  (11),  AVm.  Pat¬ 
terson  (18),  Stanley  Sidorwicz  (13),  ‘Eleanor 
AVeaver  (14),  Ida  Dean,  Esther  Pastalove  (14) 
Agnes  Bivenburg  (18),  Alberta  Deering,  Janet 
Ingersoli  (12).  Thelma  Quick  (13),  ‘Teresa  Prinz- 
ing  (14),  Edith  Quick  (10),  Anna  Yeno  (10), 
‘Elizabeth  Humphrey  (15),  Duncan  AA'aring 
Mary  Byan  (9).  ‘Pearl  Lynn  (18),  Geneva  Lam- 
phere,  ‘Iona  A\relker  (17),  Carol  A’edder  (12) 
Elizabeth  Haskell. 

Connecticut. — Mildred  Beebe,  AALnlter  Docliek 

(13) ,  Martin  Antman  (8),  Joseph  Dochek  (12i 
Lilia  Paccdolme  (12),  Elizabeth  Metsack  (13)' 
Bila  DeMers  (10),  Stella  Johnson  (12),  ‘Grace 
Cullis  (17),  ‘Berta  Griffiths  (18),  John  Skut 
(12),  Frances  Mulak,  Elizabeth  Lindblom  (9), 
Clare  Gross,  Buby  AA'atrous  (8),  Mara  Traev 
(10),  Katherine  Ivrell  (16). 

Massachusetts. — Baymond  Clarke  (11),  Eliza¬ 
beth  Brooks  (13).  Elizabeth  McLaughlin  (It), 
Jennie  Nedweski  (11),  Helen  Metlie. 

New  Jersey. — ‘Alda  Thorne,  ‘Alice  Chew  (16), 
Beth  Harwicke  (13),  Elizabeth  Tower,  Helen 
Newton  (13),  Brandon  O'Beilly  (11),  Thelma 
Bengeyfield,  Altha  Miller  (11),  Floyd  Wilkins 

(14) ,  Boy  Hull  (9).  Gladys  AVood, '  ‘Elizabeth 
Coss,  Marvin  Gurlin,  Mary  Bell  (12),  Flora 
Fioravanto. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Martiia  Monington,  Elizabeth 
Weaver  (16),  Mary  Healey  (13).  Jos.  Healy  (7i, 
John  Healy  (9),  Minerva  Koch  (14),  Earle  Fox 

(12) ,  Ida  AArormer  (13),  Antoinette  Enick  (15), 
Alice  Hesser  (16).  May  Pratt  (13),  David  Boyer 

(15) ,  Margaret  Esslinger,  ‘Elinore  Maser  (12). 
Prudence  Clark  (13),  ‘Thelma  Miller  (17),  ‘ltena 
Cook  (13). 

Vermont.- — Ellie  Theilman  (14),  Gordon  Mac¬ 
Donald  (11),  ‘Wilson  Hoyt  (13),  ‘Eenee  Dore 
(19). 

Maine. — Thelma  Ilarriman,  Dorothy  Miller  (12), 
George  AVood  bury  (10),  Ardis  Woodbury  (11). 

Bhode  Island. — ‘Barbara  Knowles  (i7),  Wil- 
dred  Adams  (18). 

Ohio. — Harold  Seliellenberger  (15),  Gleo  Elkius 

(13) ,  ‘Eli  Ilirsimaki. 

Illinois. — Martiia  Guenzler. 

California. — Hilda  Sieber  (12). 

Michigan.- — ‘Thomas  Clement  (15),  ‘Bussell 

Francke  (15). 

A’irginia. — Mary  Hooper  (10). 

Delaware.— Bussell  Evans  (11),  Betty  Haber- 
stock. 

Maryland.- — Lura  Hudson  (12),  Verna  Disney 

(14) . 

AVest  Virginia.  —  Andra  Carter  (17),  ‘Clark 
AUender  (15),  ‘Naomi  AUender  (10). 


Cleaning 


Is  EASY 


-  -  -  when  you  modernize 
your  kitchen  range  with  a 
Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner  -  -  - 


school,  and  so  mother  thought  we  ought 
not  to  miss  any  more,  and  she  sent  us 
out.  I  do  not  think  she  realized  how 
slipperv  it  Avas  that  morning.  The  first 
half  mile  wasn’t  bad,  but  after  that  I 
had  to  drag  Jared  nearly  every  step  of 
the  Avay.  I  thought  Ave  never  would  get 
up  the' big  hill,  as  it  was  almost  glare. 

I  Avould  get  a  secure  footing,  and  then 
pull  Jared  up  to  my  level.  The  poor  kid 
didn't  like  the  walking  any  better  than 
I  did.  so  I  had  to  invent  some  game  to 
hold  his  attention  and  keep  him  from 
thinking  of  the  hard  walking  (or  easy 
slipping)  “We  are  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Beauty,”  I  told  him.  “Ordinary  folks 
can't  see'  all  the  pretty  things  along  this 
road,  but  Ave  can,  so  AA'e’re  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  they  fire.”  We  stopped  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  looked  across  the  val¬ 
ley.  The  sun  had  turned  every  bit  of 
ice  on  et'ery  tree  and  bush  to  silver  and 
gold,  and  “It’s  all  ours,”  I  told^  him, 
“every  bit,  because  Ave  can  see  it.  We  are 
the  richest  people  in  the  world,  this 

morning.”  .  ,  ...  , 

As  Ave  Avalked  on  Ave  vied  AVitli  each 
other  in  discovering  the  beautiful  things 
that  lay  in  our  path.  At  the  edges  of 
the  road,  and  in  the  ditches  Avere  the 
most  beautiful  forms,  on  twigs  and 
leaves.  Of  course  Ave  hadn’t  time  to  stop 
and  look  at  them,  but  Ave  knew  there 
were  fairy  castles,  dolls  and  boats,  acorns, 
animals — everything  in  miniature. 

I  was  the  first  to  see  the  six  starlings 
huddled  in  the  top  of  the  tall  maple 
tree — black  silhouettes  against  the  sun, 
but  it  was  Jared  avIio  first  sbav  the  three 
ruffed  grouse  eating  bull-briar  berries  in 
the  thicket.  The  vines  themselves  Avere 
a  sight  to  behold,  such  a  tangled  maze  ot 
gold  and  silver !  Another  treasure  to  add 
to  our  hoard. 

At  about  the  same  time  I  suav  a  gray 
squirrel  hunting  for  a  cache  of  nuts  at  j 
the  foot  of  the  walnut  tree,  Jared  cried 
out.  “There’s  a  ‘feedle-ump’  bird.’  and 
sure  enough  there  were  two  blue  jays 
looking  vainly  for  alder  berries. 

Everything  was  looking  for  its  break¬ 
fast  that  morning,  for  the  storm  had  1 
lasted  tAATo  days,  and  the  poor  birds  had  j 
not  been  able  to  get  food.  And  so  on  all 
the  long  way  to  school  Jared  AA’Oiild  say. 
“That  rock’s  pretty,”  and  I  Avould  an- 
sAver  with,  “Look  at  that  tree !”  Iu  many 


NO  more  dirt  and  ashes;  no  more  coal  or  wood  to  carry . . .  but 
steady,  even,  dependable  heat,  and  plenty  of  hot  water,  always. 
That’s  what  Silent  Glow  offers  you.  For  Silent  Glow  is  the  first 
word  in  oil  heat;  the  last  word  in  convenience.  Silent  Glow  has 
solved  the  heating  and  cooking  problems  of  30,000  housewives. 
It  will  solve  yours,  too.  Safe,  Silent,  Economical,  Efficient,  Silent  Glow 
Oil  Burners  offer  you  the  fullest  value. 

Quickly  installed  in  your  present  range.  Easy  to  operate  by  anyone. 
Inexpensive  to  run  . . .  they  burn  ordinary,  low-cost  furnace  oil.  And 
modestly  priced. 

See  these  modem  burners  at  your  local  dealer’s.  Or  use  the  coupon. 
And  remember  that  back  of  each  burner  is  The  Silent  Glow  Oil 
Burner  Corporation,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  makers  of 
kitchen  range  burners,  which  guarantees  these  burners  for  5  years. 


- . - . <  SEND  COUPON  NOW! 

THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORPORATION 
191  Franklin  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: — Please  give  me  full  information  about  Silent 
Glow  Oil  Burners  and  send  me  the  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer.  This,  of  course,  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ 

Ci  ty _ S  ta  te _ 

R-  D - B.  N.-Y.  3-30 


Over  5  years  on  the 
market. 

Five-year  Factory 
Quarantee, 
Patented, 

A  New  England 
Product  with  Fac* 
tory  Branches  and 
Authorized  Dealers 
throughout  New 
England. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Spring  is  Here.— Every  year  we  think 
Spring  fashions  the  prettiest  of  the  sea¬ 
son  in  their  freshness  of  material  and 
coloring.  This  year  the  marked  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  return  of  the  jacket  suit, 
which  appears  in  tweed,  kasha,  wool 
erene  and  silk.  It  is  true  that  we  now 
call  such  suits  ensembles,  and  the  silk 
ones  are  not  confined  to  one  fabric,  but 
stili  they  are  suits.  Last  year  the  en¬ 
sembles  of  plain  and  printed  crepe  usual¬ 
ly  consisted  of  a  skirt  and  coat  to  match 
in  solid  color,  with  a  blouse  of  printed 
silk.  This  year  we  more  often  see  a 
dress,  either"  one  or  two-piece,  of  the 
iigured  silk  with  a  coat  of  either  the 
plain  color,  or  figured  silk  to  match.  YY  e 
also  see  ensembles  that  are  composed  of 
a  black  coat  with  a  bright-colored  dress 
having  a  touch  of  black  in  its  trimming. 
The  cloth  suits  are  strictly  tailor-made, 
with  a  separate  blouse,  the  coat  usually 
short,  while  the  silk  ensembles  have 
longer  coats.  Even  the  little  girls  wear 
ensembles,  but  we  also  notice,  in  girls’ 
separate  coats,  a  return  to  the  check 
tweeds,  which  are  always  pretty  and  ser¬ 
viceable,  made  double-breasted  with  rag- 
kin  sleeves.  For  young  girls,  there  are 
four-piece  ensembles,  which  consist  of  a 
cloth  jacket,  silk  blouse,  and  two  skirts, 
one  a  cloth  skirt  to  match  the  jacket,  and 


Lee  to  give  the  effect  of  a  bolero.  We 
liked  the  way  the  cord  lacing  was  used ; 
it  was  novel  and  pretty. 

A  Wrap-around  Dress.  —  The  next 
dress  figured,  of  jade  green  crepe,  had  a 
wrap-around  skirt  and  what  we  may  call 
a  wrap-around  drapery  on  the  waist.  The 
new  feature  of  the  skirt  was  that  it  was 
brought  around  from  the  back  to  fall  in 
folds  as  a  loose  drapery  at  one  side  of 
the  front,  while  the  plainness  of  the 
waist  was  relieved  by  a  drapery  coming 
across  it  diagonally  to  fall  over  the 
shoulder  as  a  scarf  at  the  back.  This 
drapery  was  fitted  at  the  shoulder  by  a 
square  of  shirring,  while  another  square 
of  shirring  at  the  side  of  the  waist  eased 
the  fit.  The  waist  line  in  this  dress  was 
higher  than  we  have  been  seeing,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  higher  waist 
line  and  the  longer  skirt,  predicted  last 
year,  are  approaching.  The  sleeves  were 
slightly  caught  in  at  the  wrist  by  a  little 
square  of  shirring. 

A  Flannel  Coat.  —  The  little  coat 
pictured  was  so  pretty  that  we  must  tell 
about  it.  It  was  smooth  tine  flannel,  made 
with  raglan  sleeves  and  a  stitched  scam 
like  an  inverted  pleat  at  each  side  of  the 
front.  The  color  was  peach  pink,  and 
on  one  lapel  was  a  gay  little  bouquet 
embroidered  in  wool  directly  on  the  cloth. 


All  Simple,  hit  With  New  Suggestions 


the  other  a  pleated  silk  skii't  to  match 
the  blouse.  This  would  make  an  ideal 
outfit  for  a  girl  away  at  school  or  col¬ 
lege.  She  can  wear  the  jacket  and  cloth 
skirt  with  the  silk  blouse,  the  silk  skirt 
and  blouse  without  the  coat  for  afternoon 
or  informal  occasions,  or  wear  the  cloth 
jacket  over  this.  Many  of  these  blouses 
worn  under  a  coat  are  sleeveless,  which 
makes  them  quite  dressy.  Then  one  of 
the  new  sports  sAveaters  of  mercerized 
lisle,  A\rorn  Avitli  the  cloth  skirt,  gives  an¬ 
other  combination.  These  sAveaters  are 
plain  and  close  fitting,  Avith  shirt  or 
round  neck,  and  are  a  -  neAV  fashion  from 
abroad.  We  haAre  seen  them  in  charm¬ 
ing  colors,  costing  $5.  The  _  importers 
call  these  sweaters  “Antibes  shirts.” 

Primrose  Print.  —  The  ensemble 
shown  at  the  left  in  the  picture  Avas 
primrose  yelloAA7  printed  silk,  coat  and 
dress  to  match.  It  Avas  a  long  coat,  tan 
lined,  and  Avas  bound  all  the  Avay  round 
Avith  a  narrow  fold  of  yelloAV  silk.  This 
binding  Avent  all  around  the  collar,  revers, 
fronts  and  hem,  the  sleeves  being  bound 
at  the  Avrist  also.  This  binding  gives  a 
very  pretty  effect ;  it  is  not  absolutely 
flat,  but  is  smoothly  rolled,  very  narroAV 
and  even.  The  skirt  had  a  group  of 
pleatings  on  either  side  of  the  front,  and 
four  of  the  yelloAV  silk  folds  formed  the 
girdle.  The  V-neck  Avas  finished  with 
these  folds,  the  ends  of  which  Avere  AVOAren 
together  basket  fashion,  making  a  jiretty 
effect  in  front.  The  close  little  hat  Avas 
of  yelloAV  woven  straw.  Most  of  the  neAV 
hats  show  the  forehead,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years. 

In  addition  to  all  these  silk  ensembles, 
there  are  ensembles  consisting  of  dress 
and  coat  of  lace.  The  dress  is  usually 
made  with  irregular  draperies,  dipping 
deep  at  the  back,  the  skirt  usually  in  two 
or  three  tiers,  and  the  waist  is  sleeveless. 
A  lace  coat,  Avith  long  sleeves,  is  Avorn 
over  this.  These  lace  dresses  are  both 
colored  and  black,  shades  of  suntan  or 
honey  beige  being  especially  popular.  Eve¬ 
ning  dresses,  or  those  for  ceremonious 
occasions  are  usually  longer  at  back  or 
sides,  and  often  tiered,  and  AATe  shall  see 
these  draperies  in  all  Summer  fabrics. 

American  Beauty  Crepe. — The  next 
dress  shown  is  plain  enough  to  be  called 
tailor  made,  but  it  Avas  very  handsome 
and  also  very  expensive,  being  shown  in 
one  of  the  exclusive  shops.  This  dress 
had  a  skirt  with  a  yoke  top  and  in¬ 
verted  pleats  in  front.  At  the  top  of 
the  inverted  pleat  in  the  center  Avas  a 
snort  lacing  passed  through  the  edges  of 
the  pleat  and  tied  in  a  bow  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  lacing  being  a  rolled  cord  of 
tne  silk.  The  blouse  had  an  inverted 
pleat  in  front  which  Avas  also  laced,  and 
m  tr°nt  the  loAver  part  of  the  blouse  hung 


There  Avas  no  other  trimming.  We  have 
seen  a  number  of  these  little  flannel  coats 
in  pastel  colors,  and  they  are  charming, 
and  not  beyond  the  skill  of  the  home 
dressmaker.  It  is  the  little  touches,  like 
the  embroidered  floAvers,  that  give  them 
style.  The  little  hat  Avas  pink  felt,  em¬ 
broidered  with  aa’OoI  flowers;  the  dress 
Avas  a  plain  little  smock.  We  see  such 
coats  Avith  little  dresses  to  match,  sold  as 
ensembles,  for  even  the  littlest  girl  Avears 
an  ensemble  noAV. 

For  the  Junior  Miss. — Still  another 
ensemble  is  shown  at  the  right — a  three- 
piece  suit  for  girls  of  eight  to  14.  This 
Avas  tweed  in  mixed  shades  of  blue ;  a 
plain  coat  Avith  raglan  sleeves,  and  a 
skirt  Avith  a  plain  deep  yoke  buttoned 
snugly  at  the  left  side.  There  was  a  nar- 
roAv  buttoned  belt  of  the  tAveed,  that 
slipped  under  narrow  straps.  The  blouse 
was  of  Avhite  silk  Avith  blue  ring  dots,  and 
Avas  tucked  into  the  skirt.  The  neck  was 
finished  Avith  a  boAV  tie.  These  simple 
tuck-in  blouses  are  the  usual  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  girlish  suit ;  AA’e  often  see 
them  of  check  silk,  and  the  boAV  tie  is  the 
usual  finish.  The  coat  of  such  a  suit  is 
long  enough  to  be  Avorn  over  other 
dresses,  and  the  skirt  and  blouse  make  a 
sensible  sports  dress.  The  little  hat  Avas 
of  blue  straw. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Many  of  the 
neAV  Spring  coats  are  black,  even  those 
for  young  girls.  Black  trimmed  Avith 
galyak  fur  is  especially  smart.  Galyak 
is  a  flat  black  fur  with  a  satiny  luster; 
Ave  do  not  knoAv  from  Avhat  animal  it  is 
(Continued  on  Page  510) 


(fticiira  Soap 

^  as  a  health  measure 

lo  prolecl  (he  skin  and  scalp  „ 

from  contagion  and  infection  ^ 

AT  ALL.  IIRUCCISTS 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS ! 


Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


Rian  If  etc  an,l  Colonial  Coverlets.  Mnde  from 
wwv  a  DlallnclS  yonr  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct 
11/  _  _  I  Roltlnn  from  the  mill  if  you  have  no  wool. 
VV  (Tim  DalllUg  Beautiful  goodflthat  gives  satisfac- 
IT  'LIUl  Rohes  tion  and  Ions:  wear.  AVrite  for  cuta- 
llUUCa  log  and  (mmoles.  Prices  reasonable. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  Lynn  St,  West  Unity,  0. 


Don’t  be 

QUART-WISE 

and 

ROOM-FOOLISH 

when  you  select  a 

WALL  PAINT 

Here’s  welcome  news  indeed!  Keystona, 
the  original  flat  wall  paint  —  the  paint 
chosen  by  the  finest  painters  and  interior 
decorators  in  the  land  —  costs  slightly 
more  per  quart,  but  less  per  room  or  per 
square  foot  than  any  other  paint  made .  A 
test  on  your  walls  will  prove  this. 

Keystona  is  absolutely  washable.  It  has 
an  unusual  beauty.  It  won’t  fade  or  yellow 
behind  pictures.  It  lasts  indefinitely.  And 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only  flat  wall 
paint  which,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
inexperienced,  will  not  show  brush  marks. 

Remember  the  name — Keystona .  Get 
quality,  washability,  beauty  in  your  paint. 
Save  money  while  you’re  doing  it.  Insist 
on  Keystona .  On  sale  at  most  good  re¬ 
tailers. 


KEYSTONE  VARNISH  CO. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hull,  England  Chicago,  Ill.  Boston,  Mass.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Chase  Pain  Away 
witfiSMusterole 

JustRubltOn 

When  winds  blow 
raw  and  chill  and 
rheumatism  tingles 
in  your  joints  and 
muscles,  rub  on 
good  old  Musterole. 

As  Musterole  pene¬ 
trates  the  skin  and 
goes  down  to  the 
seat  of  trouble,  you 
feel  a  gentle,  heal¬ 
ing  warmth;  then  cooling,  welcome  relief. 
For  croupy  colds,  sore  throat,  rheumatism, 
aches  and  pains  in  back  and  joints,  rub  on 
Musterole.  Don’t  wait  for  trouble;  keep  a 
jar  or  tube  handy. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made  in 
milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole . 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARft.  PLASTER 


I 


*2%  CORNS 

AVhy  endure  nagging,  painful  corns,  cal  louses  or  bunions? 
Comfitape,  the  marvelous  new  medicated  tape  is  guar  .11- 
teed  to  end  the  pain  instantly,  pi  omptly  absorb  the  hard, 
painful  surface  and  bring  permanent 
-. — - — — ,  foot  comfort.  Money  back  If  not  da* 

’5***  lighted.  Safe,  antiseptic  medication 

cannot  harm  most  delicate  tissues. 
Large  spool.  $1.00  postpaid.  Widely 
used  by  foot  specialists. 

Comfitape  Lab  ,  Boi  R,  Burlington,  Vt 


SENDjmTIilS 


BEFORE 

YOU 

BUILD  OR. 
REMODEL 


YOU’LL  find  this 
book  helpful  if 
you  are  building  a  new  home 
or  modernizing  your  present  home. 
You  will  find  suggestions  for  the  fitting  of 
the  new  home  bathroom  or  for  improving 
your  old  bathroom.  Also  many  other  sug¬ 
gestions  on  heating  and  plumbing  including 
water  supply  and  sewerage  systems. 
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pLUs 

^markable  penetr  ,.  . 

^5  deetolv  ^ 

Ba!m  has  w  eeply  tissues 

everV  farm  heatinT"  “S  n«i°n-wide  P 

an  ordinary  heal'8  USe  because  it  is  n,  ef’utati°n  for 
for  ^fe  treatment^  °mtment-  For  tha" 

as  udder  and  teats—  mjUnes  to  delicate  r  results— 

.  ComP0undedwith?uSOrOUSpenetratin  SUch 

ls  an  antisent jr  htheBagBaimnierr  ls  needed. 
a  Product  mad  Penetratl'ng  oil  of  p-  ICated  ointment 

*««*  -  Cstar  US,Vefy  effi-ncyJ 

Positive  a„d  penat''ation.  Bag  B  ,Proe«S-  The 
Avoid  ioss  fh  P<-  .  3g  BaI™  results  are 

udder  ancj  teats  '"Juries  and  ri' 

B  inflanuuationlandr  ChaPS’  cracfe,  cutTh^  t0 
ag'  C!C-  aPPly  Bag  B^rr^8  Buuche;  cT*’ 

DA/KV  “  ■ “a,m  ^erally.  Cap«i 

SSOCIATION  CO  tn 

^nvife,  Vermont  °'*  NC 


For  any  farm  healing  use  Bag  Balm  is 
effective  and  inexpensive. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed, 
hardware,  drug  and  general  stores.  Mailed 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 
Booklet  “Dairy  Wrinkles”  mailed  free. 


Milk-Strainer-Discs 


300  DISCS 

$-|50 

POSTPAI  D 


Cl;,  or  M.  O.  $1.50  buys  postpaid  1  box  (300) 
DAIRY  SCIENCE  EILTERCOTTON  6‘f 
in.  DISCS  with  tissue  paper  separators. 

Prickett  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  R.  Hampden,  Mass. 


FURS-HIDES  QUANTITY 

Important  price  list  and  information  now  available 
Ship  here  for  good  results. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co  LANCASTER  PA. 


Fords  Milker 


DON’T  PAY  MORE! 

Fords  Milkers  are  used  on  prize  herds.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  satisfactory  service.  Not  surpassed 
in  quality  or  construction.  Gas  engine  or  elec¬ 
tric.  Many  models. 

[Send  for  Catalogue  No.  60 

_  MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
213-15  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago 


PORTABLE 
GAS  ENGINE  OR 
ELECTRIC  POWER 


START  MILKING 

I'll  put  this  4-Cow  Milker 
in  your  barn  on  Free  T rial. 
You  can  use  it  —  test  it  — 
try  it  on  your  own  cows  at 
our  risk  before  you  pay  us 
a  cent.  Nothing  to  install 
no  pulsator  valves  or  vacuum 
tanks.  Milks  4  cows  all  together  or  separately. 
The  fastest  and  best  milker  ever  invented — 
yet  the  cheapest  to  buy  —  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  to  own. 

Write  for  FREE  Book 

So  send  today  for  our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  that 
tells  all  about  it.  Get  all  the  facts  —  the  whole  Btory 
about  this  new  wonder  PORTABLE  Milker.  Send  the 
Coupon  today.  Catalog  shows  our  entire  line  of  Gas 
Engine.  Electric  and  Hand  power  milkers  in  sizes  for 
herds  of  6  cows  and  up. 


(Id  i 


Faster,  Better, 
EasiertoClean 


This  special  FREE  TRIAL  offer  is 
good  only  until  we  have  an  agent  or  sales¬ 
man  in  your  locality.  So  don’t  wait.  Here’s  your 
chance  to  save  money  and  find  out  what  this  amaz¬ 
ing  new  4-Cow  Milker  will  do  for  you  on  Free  T rial. 

You  pay  nothing  down.  Then  if  you  want  to  keep 
the  Page  Milker,  you  pay  only  $5.00  after  the  FREE 
TRIAL  and  the  balance  on  easy  monthly  terms. 
Send  the  coupon  below  for  our  FREE  TRIAL 
Offer  and  our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  today. 

i  buhtojTpage  CO., 

Dept.  176  537  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
■  Please  send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  containing  the  facts 
1  on  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial, 
|  easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milkers. 


Name . 

Address . . . 

Do  you  want  our  cream  separator  offer? . 
Would  you  like  to  be  a  USER  AGENT? . 


A  Dairyman’s  Appeal 

As  you  always  seem  ready  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  farmer,  I  would  like  to 
ask  your  help  for  the  relief  of  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  this  country  who  sell  their 
milk  to  plants  that  ship  to  the  New  York 
market.  The  milk  must  be  unloaded  at 
plants  by  9  o'clock  a.  m.  That  is  all  right 
for  those  living  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  the  plant  (or  in  Summer),  or  for  those 
living  along  the  main  road  traveled  by 
the  milk  truck  in  Winter.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  from  April  1  to  December  1,  the 
trucks  travel  the  back  roads  and  cross¬ 
roads,  getting  the  milk  at  the  door,  and 
if  the  truck  calls  at  7  or  7  :30  the  farmer 
has  his  milk  ready. 

But  during  the  Winter  months  the 
truck  only  travels  the  main  road,  and 
those  living  back  a  mile  or  two,  or  three 
miles  (and  there  are  many  of  them), 
must  get  their  milk  to  the  truck  on  the 
main  road.  The  truck  goes  out  8  or  10 
miles  in  the  country  and  reaches  the  end 
of  the  route  at  7  or  7  :30,  ready  to  start 
b^ck  and  gather  up  the  milk.  Then  the 
back-road- farmers  must  have  their  milk 
at  the  main  road  at  7  or  7  :30  after  driv¬ 
ing  one,  two  or  three  miles  to  get  it  there. 
They  must  get  up,  cold,  stormy  and  short 
days,  at  4  or  4  :30  to  feed  and  do  chores 
and  milk  in  order  to  meet  the  truck 
driver  so  that  he  can  be  at  the  plant  and 
unload  before  9  o’clock. 

If  they  would  extend  the  time  to  10 
o’clock  a.  m.  instead  of  9  o'clock,  from 
December  1  to  April  1.  it  would  be  a 
merciful  relief  to  thousands  of  farmers, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  milk  would  be  in 
as  good  condition  in  reaching  the  plant  at 
10  o'clock  during  those  four  months  as  it 
would  be  at  9  o’clock.  So  I  ask  you  to 
take  this  up  with  the  Health  Department 
in  behalf  of  these  dairymen  living  on 
those  hack  roads.  No  one  is  in  better 
position  to  make  this  appeal  to  the  city 
Board  of  Health  than  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  and  you  will  have  the  everlast¬ 
ing  thanks  of  these  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men.  They  are  doing  their  best  to  meet 
every  requirement.  The  roads  are  bad, 
days  are  short  and  most  of  the  time  the 
weather  is  bitter  cold  and  often  stormy. 
It  is  a  heroic  struggle,  and  I  hope  you 
can  do  something  to  relieve  this  situation. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa.  J.  P.  brown. 


A  Woman’s  Sheep 

There  is  no  phase  of  farm  work  to 
which  a  woman  can  turn  her  attention 
that  has  quite  the  fascination  of  keeping 
sheep.  I  am  a  farm  woman  and  live  far 
back  in  the  Kentucky  hills.  A  flock  of 
purebred  Hampshire  sheep  is  the  pride 
of  my  heart. 

Before  my  marriage  I  was  a  public 
school  teacher.  Since  I  have  been  taking 
care  of  sheep  I  name  the  lambs  for  my 
former  pupils,  and  very  near  substitutes 
for  school  children  they  make,  too. 

I  begin  feeding  lambs  as  soon  as  they 
will  eat,  usually  at  two  weeks  old.  A 
“creep”  is  required — that  is,  a  pen  where 
the  lambs  can  go  in  and  the  older  sheep 
cannot. 

I  put  cracked  corn,  wheat  bran  and 
shelled  oats  in  a  trough  placed  high 
enough  for  the  lambs  not  to  put  their 
feet  into  it,  and  after  a  day  or  two  they 
hatre  learned  to  eat. 

When  at  first  I  put  the  lambs  in  the 
creep  I  ring  a  little  turkey  bell  over  their 
heads.  They  learn  to  associate  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  bell  with  feed  time.  Later, 
when  they  go  into  the  creep  with  no 
urging  from  me,  I  hang  the  bell  in  the 
door  of  the  creep.  When  a  lamb  goes  in 
the  bell  rubs  against  his  back  and  rings. 
Then  the  others  know  that  “lunch  is 
served”  and  come  scampering. 

It  is  well  to  feed  lambs  a  little  extra 
even  after  they  and  their  dams  are  turned 
out  on  pasture,  in  the  Spring. 

When  the  flock  comes  back  to  the  fold 
just  to  lie  around  in  the  Spring  sunshine 
then  again  the  turkey  bell  comes  in 
handy.  I  slip  the  lambs’  feed  into  the 
trough,  ring  the  bell  and  every  lambkin 
comes.  The  older  sheep  do  not  suspect 
that  I  am  being  partial  to  the  lainbs.  At 
the  sound  of  my  voice  the  entire  flock 
runs  pell-mell. 

When  docking  time  comes  (how  I  hate 
it!)  a  sharp  knife  is  used  to  sever  the 
tail.  Then  a  generous  amount  of  talcum 
powder  is  sprinkled  on  the  stump ;  as  a 
result  there  is  little  bleeding. 

MRS.  REID  TRAVIS. 

Marshall  Co.,  Ky. 


Potatoes  for  Sheep 

I  have  lots  of  potatoes.  There  is  no 
sale  for  them.  Would  they  be  all  right 
to  feed  to  sheep?  Would  they  make 
milk  for  lambs,  without  grain?  What 
amount  of  potatoes  should  be  fed  to 
ewes?  3.  D. 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  are  excellent  for  sheep.  They 
stimulate  the  flow  of  milk,  but  unless  you 
have  plenty  of  good  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay, 
it  will  probably  pay  you  to  feed  some 
grain  (cornmeal.  wheat  bran  and  ground 
oats  equal  parts  by  weight)  with  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  potatoes  should  be  run 
through  a  root  cutter.  The  sheep  may 
have  all  they  will  eat,  say  a  bushel  to 
20  head,  with  a  pound  of  grain  per  head 
per  day  on  the  sliced  potatoes.  H.  H.  \v. 


Lady  (in  a  pet  store)  :  “I  like  this 
dog,  but  liis  legs  are  too  short.'  Sales¬ 
man  :  “Too  short !  Why,  madam,  they 
all  four  reach  the  floor.” — Mugwump. 


§15  an  Acre  ; 


That’s  what  you  earn  when 
you  put  your  corn  crop  in  a 
Marietta  Silo.  Federal  feed 
experts  estimate  that  every 
acre  of  corn  is  worth  $15 
as  fodder.  It  doesn’t  take 
many  acres  at  this  low  rate 
Marietta  Concrete  Silo. 


to  pay  for  a 

The  average  installation  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  two  years.  Our  free  silo  book 
gives  you  detailed  information,  also 
tells  you  all  about  Marietta  Pig  Far¬ 
rowing  Houses  and  Brooder  Houses. 
Mail  the  coupon  today  and  find  out  how 
to  make  that  $15  an  acre.  The  book 
also  tells  you  about  our  easy  payment 
plan  and  free  erection  service. 

MARIETTA  SILO  COMPANY, 

Dept.  R.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

**  Mail  my  copy  of  your  book  “How  to 
Make  Money  Out  of  Your  Marietta 
Silo”  and  Bulletin  “Fig*bting  the  Corn 
Borer.” 

I 

Name  . J 

Address  . .  , 

City  orB.F.D . State  •  •••»•  < 

a  a  ,  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  .  a . ’ 


kk 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


copper-content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


Lifetime  satisfaction.  Eas-  fl  I  I 
ily  erected.  Can  be  increased  J  §  |  ,  II 
in  height.  No  freeze  troub-  ***  * ' 
les.  Storm  and  fire-proof.  Convincing  booklet 
free,  “Users’  Own  Words “  by  250  owners. 
Write  today  for  special  offer 

ROSS  &usdo  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


(Established  1850 ) 


654  Warder  St. 
items  wanted. 


COPPER”TLED 
METAL  Silos 


Write  your  own  Guarantee  —  thi3  Better  Silo 
will  make  good!  Storm-proof,  Fire-proof,  EL- 
practically  Freeze-proof.  Easy  to  set  up;  {jj|jr 
can  be  built  on  to  as  needed.  A  Modern,  Prac-  jjjjT 
tical  Silo,  backed  by  24  years  experience. 

Tell  us  size  wanted  and  we'll  quote  factory- 
to-you  prices  and  early  order  inducement. 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO.,  DeptE,  London.  0. 


Burrell 
METALTubes 
Save 

Vl  fAe/?i/66et% 

x/l  the  Mfcar 
and  make 
C/eani/ig  l#$y 


"\TOT  only  is  the 
IN  Bui 


7 

Burrell  a  single 
tube  syste  m— but 
half  the  tube  is  metal! 
Rubber  replacements 
in  the  Burrell  have  al¬ 
ways  been  much  less 
_  than  in  other  milkers — 

Double  bmt  and  now  they  are  less 
ever.  The  improved  Burrell  has  bet- 
its  own  superiority!  Send  for  catalog. 
“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 

Cnerry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.15 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 
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•  ||V  WZ  STRAINER  DISCS -of  better 
IVAALeRR  quality  at  money-saving  prices. 

PURO  Sterilized  Cotton  Discs,  300  fl-inch, 
$1.50.  2  boxes  (600  discs)  $3.00  postpaid.  Prices 
of  other  sizes  on  request.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  HOWARD  BROTHERS,  Pine  Street, 
South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 


SWINE 


I 

For  Sale— REGISTERED 

Berkshire  boars 

Keady  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  *85.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  *50.00,  *75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  V. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE11**8 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  «fc  Son 


_  -  for  sale. 

Merrtfleld,  N.  Y. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas  KERNEL 


Spring  Pigs.  Write  to  A.  M. 

N.  *,  Hone,  Ornk,  Pt. 


Registered  spotted  Poland  china  hogs  for  sale  at  all  times. 

Write  jour  Mints.  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Virginia 

0 ££S  Chester  Whites Ch0,ea  ***"* 0t‘-  ?*"*•  *’-8 


eetH.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  V 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Hampshire  Pigs,  both  sexes. 
Priced  right.  J.  M.  FARNSWORTH  0  SON.  Star  Route,  Cult.  N.  V. 

N/t|  .  I1T1  •.  Pod.  and  very  big  show 

.  Chester  Whites  ‘ynpdeP^df80°,rabs 

lb.  boar  and  big  sows.  €,  E.  tassel,  llershey,  Pa. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 
Crossed — 6-6  Weeks  Old,  $4.60  aaoh.  7-8  Weeks 
Old,  $5.00  each.  Sbip  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

Purebred  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  for  Sale 

Prize  winning  2^  year  old  Boar,  offered  for  sale  on 
account  of  inbreeding;  also  6  months  old  boar,  excellent 
show  type.  A  few  sow  pigs,  4  to  6  months  of  age.  All 
from  Grand  Champion  Breeding.  Write  for  prices,  etc. 

BLOOMiNGDALE  FARMS  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs,  <i  to  7  weeks  old.  84.50  each;  8  weeks  old, 
85.00.  All  pigs  sold  with  a  trial  of  10  days  and  in 
any  way  you’re  not  satisfied,  return  the  pigs  and 
your  money  will  be  returned.  Will  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  D.  No  charges  for  erating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mail.  Tel.  0086 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Week*  Old  -  -  $5.00 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  $5.50 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 

SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Huy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
-ell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
7  to  8  Weeks  Old  ...  $5.00 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $5.50 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  8  wk9.  old,  S6.50each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Muss. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

7  to  8  weeks  old .  S 4. 00  each 

BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER— 

7  to  8  weeks  old .  4.00  each 

9  weeks  old .  4.25  each 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  6  to  7  weeks  old .  5.00  each 

Sold  subject  to  approval  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box 
149,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel  0685. 


Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
7  to  8  weeks  old  ....  $4.50 

9  to  10  weeks  old  ....  5.00 

10  to  12  weeks  old  .  .  .  6.00 

All  husky,  health v.  fast  growing  stock. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  O.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense*  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  liunzel,  Lexington,  Mas*.  Tel.  0496 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR 

8 Bare time  money  making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  Furs  bring  most  returns.  Secure 
thoroughbred  foundation  stock.  Chinchillas  per  ma¬ 
tured  trio.  *26.  White  Flemish  per  Junior  trio,  *20. 
Entering  the  ninth  year  of  dependable  and  satisfactory 
service.  HERRLEIN  FUR  FARM— Harry  G,  Herrleln, 
Prop.  Lloensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


2* 

each 


|irureQBredty  Hampshire  Rams 

“■  JOHN  T.  EAGAN 


H^/ten  you  write  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page • 


Shorthorn  Trade  News 

Oscar  Frandle,  Buffalo  Center,  Iowa, 
writes :  “There  is  a  good  demand  for  small 
calves  from  cows  with  good  records.” 

Otto  G.  Johnson,  llio,  Wis.,  writes : 
“My  cattle  are  doing  well.  There  is  a  lot 
of  inquiry  for  bulls,  but  most  farmers  want 
to  buy  them  at  beef  prices  or  below.” 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Pittsfield,  Maine,  writes  : 
“Several  new  herds  are  being  established 
in  this  locality.  Among  them  is  Milton 
Bubar  of  Newport  and  W.  C.  Chipman 
of  Hartland.” 

The  latest  Shorthorn  cow  to  yield  over 
2,000  gallons  of  milk  in  one  lactation 
period  is  Apley  Proud  Kirklevington,  bred 
by  C.  R.  L.  Perkins  of  Wellington,  Eng¬ 
land.  Apley  Proud  Kirklevington  was 
born  in  December,  1018,  and  after  calving 
on  October  28,  1927,  gave  24,182  lbs.  in 
412  days. 

Warren  Hunter,  Geneseo,  Kans.,  writes  : 
“We  may  be  a  little  old-fashioned,  but  we 
are  sticking  to  dual-purpose  Shorthorns. 
We  always  hand-milk  quite  a  bunch  of 
them,  and  have  never  got  excited  over 
pedigree  fads,  but  still  raise  the  kind  of 
cattle  that  sell  themselves.  We  sold  50 
calves  and  yearlings  from  January  1, 

1928,  to  January  1,  1929,  for  breeding 
purposes.  Milking  Shorthorns  are  gain¬ 
ing  in  popularity  in  this  country.” 

E.  H.  Wolf,  Trenton,  Mo.,  writes:  “I 
can  only  keep  a  small  herd  of  cows,  but 
my  aim  is  to  feed  out  the  calves  as  soon 
as  weaned.” 

L.  M.  McFarland,  Akron,  Colo.,  writes  : 
“We  had  a  great  Winter  for  live  stock  in 
these  parts.  They  will  go  on  grass  in 
splendid  condition  this  Spring.  There  is 
a  big  demand  for  good  milkers.  Eastern 
Colorado  will  eventually  become  diversi¬ 
fied — stockraising  and  farming.” 

The  John  Lynch  Ranch,  Petaluma, 
Calif.,  finds  business  active  in  Shorthorns 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Frank  B.  Emm,  Ancona,  Ill.,  writes: 
“Up  to  date  there  has  been  a  big  demand 
in  this  locality.” 

Schreiber  Bros.,  Sibley,  Iowa,  write : 
“Shorthorns  are  coming  into  their  own. 
It  seems  impossible  to  keep  a  bull  calf 
until  a  year  old.” 

James  McDonald.  Berea,  Neb.,  writes: 
“Our  cattle  wintered  well.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  the  best  calves  ever  dropped  on  the 
farm.”  . 

C.  G.  Bridges,  Medicine  Bow,  Wyo., 
writes  :  “Two  neighbors  and  I  shipped  in 
some  Shorthorns  two  years  ago — the  first 
in  this  country.  We  find  a  ready  market 
for  our  bull  calves,  and  could  easily  dis¬ 
pose  of  our  heifers  also,  but.  we  are  build¬ 
ing  up.” 

S.  B.  Young,  Osborne,  Kans.,  writes: 
“We  have  had  a  good  bull  trade  the  last 
six  months  at  better  prices  than  we  have 
had  for  several  years.  To  a  family  in 
Lincoln  County,  Kairs.,  I  have  sold  calves 
for  the  last  four  years  for  calf  club  work.” 

I.  H.  Bright,  Butte,  Neb.,  writes:  “We 
never  have  had  better  sales.  It  has  been 
a  fine  Winter  here  for  cattle.” 

L.  M.  Haupt,  Kyle,  Tex.,  writes:  “I 
have  sold  out  the  few  bulls  I  fiad  and  am 
having  inquiries  for  more.” 

Chas.  Lamm,  St.  Ansgar,  Iowa,  writes  : 
“Sales  have  been  good,  and  bulls  are  sold 
down  to  calves.  We  would  _  sell  more 
cattle  if  we  had  them  to  spare.” 

E.  F.  Bandas,  Biscay,  Minn.,  writes: 
“The  Shorthorn  business  is  the  best  I 
have  seen  in  my  23  years.  I  have  sold, 
on  the  average,  an  animal  a  day  since 
January  1,  1929,  except  Sundays.  There 
is  a  great  future  for  milking  Shorthorns.” 

J.  Russell  Currier,  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
during  the  12  months  ending  January  31, 

1929,  sold  19  bulls  for  an  average  of 
$229,  and  16  females  for  $217  each. 

Jack  Robb,  St.  Anthany,  Idaho,  writes  : 
“The  reds  and  roans  are  due  for  a  great 
comeback  in  the  West.  Right  now  the 
only  thing  that  is  holding  them  back  is 
finances.  There  is  sale  here  for  several 
hundred  head  of  milking  Shorthorns  if 
farmers  could  get  the  money.” 

J.  C.  Parizek,  Elberon,  Iowa,  writes : 
“The  Shorthorn  business  is  getting  better 
in  this  locality.” 

James  Reid,  Courtenay,  N.  D.,  writes  : 
“In  looking  over  where  most  of  my  re¬ 
turns  have  come  from,  I  find  that  good 
stock  has  been  my  best  moneymaker.” 

A.  A.  Kekrdle,  Stanton,  Neb.,  writes : 
“The  trade  in  bulls  of  breeding  age  has 
been  brisk  the  past  season,  and  I  have 
had  many  inquiries  for  females.  I  could 
sell  many  more  if  I  had  them.” 

Jesse  W.  Cartner,  Farmland,  Ind., 
writes:  “Prices  are  very  satisfactory,  be¬ 
ing  much  higher  than  a  year  ago.  My 
herd  numbers  20  head.” 

JOHN  L.  TORMEY. 


SUMMIT  RABBITRY 
2000  Animals 

Rabbits,  Cavies,  Pigeons, 
Bantams,  Pheasants,  Pit  j 
Games.  Booklet,  Ac. 

Bernharts  Penna, 


HOLSTEINS 


QHINCHILLAS  — IMPORTED  and  DOMESTIC  STRAINS 
Reasonable.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRY,  Montgomery  Center,  VI. 

QHINCHILLAS— 7th  generation.  Fine  quality.  RACCOONS — 
Kaneb  raised  breeders.  Oneida  Like  Fur  Farm,  Jewell,  N  T. 

{  •*.  MISCELLANEOUS 


weigh  about 
200  lbs.  $86 
Lebanon ,  N.  Y . 


Can  Supply  You  With  Several  Carloads 
Fresh  or  Springing  Purebred  or 
High  Grade 

Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

500  Herds  to  Select  From 

This  is  a  Breeding  Section  of  Tuberculin  Te.-ted  Cattle 
Write  your  wants  to 

WAUKESKA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
133  Barstow  SI.  Waukesha,  WIs. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Year  old,  registered,  herd  tuberculin  accredited.  Wei 
marked  and  grown  Their  sire  is  grandson  of  King  of 
theOrmsbys  and  bis  six  nearest  dams  average  1180  lbs.  of 
butter  in  one  year.  Their  dams  have  good  CTA  records. 
Price  *160.  HUDSON  GUILD  FARM,  Andover,  N.  J. 

PUREBRED  OR  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Heifers  and  Springers— all  tuberculin  tested.  Springers 
on  hand  at  all  times.  “Tell  us  what  you  WANT  and  we 
will  HAVE  it.”  Carload  or  less  than  carload  lots. 

STRITBLE  &  MARTIN 
Milford,  Penna.  Newton,  N.  J. 


YEARS 
on  Record 

Over  a  quarter-century  of  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  customers  ! 
That’s  your  best  guarantee  that  you,  too,  will  be  100%  satisfied  with  a 

Craine-Line  Silo.  Craine  Silos 

\£t  CRAI*C 


NOUR 


built  in  1901  are  still  giving  good 
service  to  day !  Silos  built  this 
year  will  be  earning  profits  in 
1958  —  and  every  year  they’ll 
prove  the  greatest  money-making 
and  money-saving  factor  on  your 
farm.  Let  us  prove  this  at  our 
risk !  Make  us ! 

New  Catalog  Sent 
FREE  ! 

Describing  the  world’s  best  types 
—  Craine  Triple  Wall.  Wood 
Stave,  Tile,  Concrete  Stave  and 
Solid  Concrete  —  all  made  by  this 
one  Company.  Every  one  su¬ 
preme  in  its  field.  Every  type 
giving  the  most  value  for  the 
smallest  amount  of  money  it  is 
SAFE  for  you  to  pay  for  a  silo. 

CRAINELOX  COVERING 

Permanently  rebuilds  your  wood 
stave  silo— leaky,  tilted,  fallen  what¬ 
ever  its  condition— at  small  cost. 

ASK  FOR  PROOF  AND  PRICES 


CRAINE,  INC. 


30  Adams  St. 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


HOL/TE1N/  FOR  PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

Mnrp  Milk  Increased  milk  yield  per  cow.  according  to  reliable 
c-  at*  authorities,  results  in  larger  profits.  Holsteins  produce 
the  most  milk  and  butterfat.  That's  why  the  majority  of  dairymen  milk 
Holsteins.  Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  3 


Send  for 
Literature 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Price  $160  to  $160.  Hams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

6  Cows,  11  two-yr.-old  Heifers,  6  Bulls, 
3  to  18  mos.  old,  4  Calves,  3  raos.  old, 
2  Reg.  Guernsey  Calves,  3  mos.  old. 

T.  B.  TESTED 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y 


JOHN  C.  KEAGAN. 
Prop. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  9ARRE,  VERMONT 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

4  loads  weaned  calves  ;  3  loads  short  yearlings  ;  2  loads 
long  vearllngs;  4  loads  heifer  calves;  3  loiids  springer!;. 
Well  bred,  medium  flesh,  the  good  kind.  Can  sort,  other 
cattle,  pastur  e  flesh.  Write  or  wire. 

FLOYD  JOHNSTON  STOCKPORT,  IOWA 

lOO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 

to  sell.  JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlonvllle,  Penna. 

2  Registered  JERSEY  BILL  CALVES 

1  nine  months  old,  1  seven  months  old.  Sires:  Cymme'b 
ujMBOGB  and  Jap  Santa  Hkib.  Price  reasonable. 
ROLLING  ACRES  FARM,  Inc.,  Chatham,  N.Y. 

T?or  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
a  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater  Wl«. 


HORSES 


PERCHEKOIV  HOUSES 


GREAT  PEELERS 

They  never  quit  when  hooked  to  a 
heavy  load 

If  you  want  a  stallion  or  a  pair  of  mares 
write  us.  We  will  help  you  find  them.  Send  for 
the  1929  Percheron  Review.  Free.  Address 

PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
Ellis  McFarland.  Secy.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 


For  Sale  BELGIAN  STALLION 

“PUINCE  FARCEUR”  No.  15556— Color  Red  Roan. Weight 
1,70».  Foaled  April  30,  1927.  Sired  by  Echodale  Farceur. 
Apply  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


BELGIAN  HORSES  FOR  SALE  ! 

1  team  of  Roans,  1  team  of  Hay  Registered  Belgian 
Mares,  two  2-year-old  Stud  Colts. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JOUN  <&*“*«***• 

For  Sale  BELGIAN  STALLION 

13936 — Color  Roan.  Weight  2,100.  Foaled  Aug.  7th,  1923, 
Apply  ASH  6UIIVK  FAI1118,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

IT  I  C  P  1  3  yr-  grey  Stallion,  *350. 

rercherons  for  balev,s^:::: 

Others  at  reasonable  prices.  WM.  A.  REID,  Oxford,  Pa. 


DOGS 


FRITZLYN  GUERNSEYS | 

Superior  young  bulls,  two  to  twelve  months  old.  Rich 
in  May  Rose  Blood.  Dams  witli  records  up  to  700  II, s.  | 
fat.  Also  cows  and  heifers.  Herd  accredited  and  blood  | 
tested.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS  -  Plpersville,  Pa. 

TAfiBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

X  to  18  mos.,  from  A.  R.  Dams 
618  to  646  fat.  Heifers  and 
cows  priced  to  sell  from 
Langwater  Bulls.  A.  J.  FELL,  Luusdale,  Penna. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS~ 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 

PIR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWilllCER,  Wruwaiest,  Wu. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Hhomont,  Dept.  It,  Dlontieello,  Ion, 

L°le  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  *6.  Females,  *3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N  Y. 

Itenutlful  DAI  lf»C  DIIDDICC  Males  . SIS 

Wolf  Gray  rULlUC  rUrNtO  Females...  10 
Eligible,  out  of  Champion  stock.  Geo.  Rauch,  CATSKILL 
MOUNTAIN  STOCK  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

High-Class  Rabbits  and  Hunting  Dogs  ApfJPn?i!,ce 

Small  Stock  Exchange  K.  No.  J i  L  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

C'nrArtw  Qnoninlo  Black  and  white  brood  matron*, 
uULK“r  opdlHclN  one  nolle!  black  female  pup.  Reg¬ 
istered.  Reasonable.  Ida  Wooden.  Waterloo,  N,  \  . 


Guernsey  Bulls 


B 


EAUTIFUL  PED.  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligent  kind.  Males, 
spayed  females,  $12  each.  II.  Hard,  Thorndike,  Maine 


illDFIlAI  FC  The  all  around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  I). 

2tlllLU21Ll:3  8HADY8IDE  FARM  Madison,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES— Males  *16.00. 

CROWE  POULTRY  FARM.  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

AK.O.  BEAGLE  PUPS — from  good  hunting  stock. 
•  Males,  *15;  females,  *10.  KAKI.0OI.E,  Itlilneheek,  JI.Y. 


From 

A.  R.  Dam*  1 


For  “ml  «r»y  Fox _ J  E. WINGFIELD 

rUi  OaiC  German  Police  Bogs  Covington,  Va. 


P 


UREBRED  SCOTCH  SHEEP  PUPPIES— From  non  related,  im 
ported,  registered  parents.  STONT  BR00X  FARM, Albion, H.  T 


PUREB  RF.ll  M.WFOLNTM.AN  1* 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  -  Pope 


PU  PPIE8, 
Mills.  N.  Y. 
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75,000  Rugged  Chicks 
for  Eariy  April  Delivery 

Bie  hatches,  peppy  chicks,  backed  by  17  years  of  breeding  for  egg  production,  correct  *' 
and  sound  color  Every  shipment,  backed  by  the  famous  Rosement  Guarantee:  Complete 


type - -  -  _ 

Satisfaction  to  Every  Purchaser 

Immediate  Shioments  and 


eeks 

of  April 

8th 

and  1  Sth 

25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.50 

$65.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

5.25 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

7.50 

14.00 

27.00 

130.00 

3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

59.00 

1000 

$125.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

190.00 

160.00 

250.00 

110,00 


White  Leghorns  . V 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rooks  . .  4’cn 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

White  Wyandottes  . 

White  Rocks  . •••  •  •  ■  ‘  "II . 

State  Certified  Jersey  Black  Giants . 7.50 

Broiler  pB,Ep  AID— SEND  CHECK,  POSTAL  OR  EXPRESS  MONEY  ORDER 

FREE  Giant  Folder— Bigger,  better,  different.  Makes  you  laugh  while  you  learn.  Write  for  copy. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County _  New  Jersey 


WENEHeUHlCKS  ^ 

WENE 

J  Dfill  ■  a -J  yfl  imW  ■«  PJ  »  ^  State-Supervised 

re  fit  m  ^  >  vi 


un1esLdf0un°supyervised  stock01' Every  female  Leghorn; is  a  Hen  Breeder  weighing  at  least  4  lbs. 

LEGHORNS  FOR  APRIL  15th  DELIVERY 

25  50  100  500  1000 

we»  . *S-S  *S  *»:S2  ®1:»  *S:2S 

s.  ec?"  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,'  'blood-tested,  State-supervised,  8-10  weeks,  $1.05  each, 

FOR  BROILERSNAND  ROASTERS  order  our  cross-bred  chicks  from  blood-tested  Wyandotte- 

^Ve^area^bookSng^ orders  for  Booki,  Reds  and  Wyandottes,  all  blood-tested. 

All  chick  shipments  sent  postage  Prepaid— 1 100%  1  deliver y  g 

FREE  FOLDER  AND  MATING  LIST  MAILED  ON  REQUEST. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD 


S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Famous  Egg  Producers. 
Quality  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  Our  Specialty. 
WHITE-WINGS  FARM  MOORESVILLE,  IND. 


J8  x  8  ft.  Dry  Front  House 

M9 


“TIME  IS  MONEY” 
Why  Not  Save  Both  ? 

No  need  to  spend  time  carpentering 
when  we  can  supply  a  Brooder,  Colony 
or  Laying  House  for  less  than  you 
would  pay  for  the  materials  alone.  Ap¬ 
proved  designs:  select  kiln-dried  lum¬ 
ber;  skilled  workmanship. 

Send  for  free  catalog  showing  many 
types  of  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Houses, 
Rabbit  Hutches  aud  Dog  Kennels. 

E.  C. YOUNG  CO.  ££&%£ 


S.  C.W.  Leghorns 

Bd.Rocks-R.LReds 


Send  for  low  price  list  and 
booklet,  describing  our 
farm,  stock,  etc.  Our 
Tancred  Strain  Leghorns 
are  as  good  as  the  best. 
Eighteen  years  in  the  chick 
and  chicken  business. 

RROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  R.  E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.  SergeanUTille,  N.  J. 


>.PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Fre^  Range  Flocks ^ 

i:lVoWWoHr.fsrain-  *3.50  *6  50  *UM  *110 

S  C  Bufl'onJinirtons  -  -  4  00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 
A  s  so  r fed  Ch!c k s°  -  -  -  3.00  5.00  8.00  42  50  80 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  «r  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD.: 

n  i*.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $11.00  per  100 

Ouality  Chicks  S.  C.  Barred  ltocks,  18.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100.  Heavy,  $11.00  per  100.  Special 
prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free.  EDCAR  C.  LEISTER,  8.  P-.  McAlislcrville,  Pa. 

RANITE  SPRINGS  FARMS,  Cranlto  Springs,  N,  V. 

Will  sell  a  limited  number  of  Cockerels,  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chicks  of  their  good  laying  strain— both 
White  Hocks  and  white  Leghorns.  _ 

English  White  Leghorns,  J11.0C  uer  100 

Common  Wh.  Leghorns.  10.00  per  100 
Reds,  $13.00;  Rocks,  12.00  per  100 
Box  20 _ Mcfllislerville,  Pa. 

a.  .  FROM  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

r.nir.MSk  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  *11  per  100;  Barred 
Ulllvno  Rocks  and  Reds,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  *10; 
Light  Mixed.  S8.  Soecial  prices  on  larger  lots,  100*  live 
del.  guar  Mltcholl’a  ItaUahla  Poultry  Farm.  MUIrralown,  Fa. 

SINGLE  COMB  It.  I.  BEOS— Mass.  State  Tested. 

100*  free  from  White  Diarrhea.  Large  sized,  early 
maturing  dark  red  birds.  Electrically  hatched  chicks, 
#25  per  hundred.  FRED  LEACH.  Wrentham,  Mass. 


CHICKS 

CL0YD  NIEM0ND 


Wn  f  nrnc  mated  with  pedigreed  Cockerels. 

,  A.  1.  KLII3  Records  250-280.  Chicks,  #20  per 
.00.  W.  M.  KIRKPATRICK.  Lexington.  Virginia. _ 


n  ((n  I  Bred-to  Lay  Barred  Plymoth  Rock 

Pure  Perk  Strein  eggs  for  hatching,  *6  for  100. 

Orders  booked.  Permit  29-01-9.  BERT  VAH  VLEET.  Caywaad,  H.T. 


i—  «-*  j  />i*  1  _  That  live.  Large  type  S.  C . 

Bred  t^IHCKS  White  Leghorns.  Wyekoff 
bloodT  SI  80  per  1000.  SIMM  SEABURV,  Ssyrllle,  L.  I.,N.*. 


PINE  TREE 


Reduced  April  Prices 
on  “Dependable  Chicks” 

Let  the  Reliable  Pine  Tree  Hatchery  supply  you 
with  dependable  April  Chicks.  Prices  sharply 
reduced.  All  our  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
are  from  A.P.A.  Certified  matings. 

Immediate  April  Shipments 

50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $13.50  $65.00  $125 

R.I.Reds  &  Bd.  Ply.  Rks.  8.75  16.00  77.50  155 

Wh.  Wyandottes  . 10.50  20.00  97.50  190 

White  Rocks  . 10.00  19.00  95.00  185 

Br.  Leg.  &.  Anconas  ....  8.75  16.00  77.50  155 

Jersey  Bl.  Giants  . 14.75  28.00  137.50  275 

Mixed  Chicks  .  6.75  11.00  55.00  110 

SPECIAL  MATINGS,  4c  per  chick  higher. 

All  chicks  shipped  prepaid  parcel  post.  100% 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Complete  directions  on 
care  and  feeding  of  chicks  given  upon  request 
with  every  order.  Please  send  Money  Order, 
Cheek  or  Registered  Letter.  No.  C.O.D.  ship¬ 
ments. 

FREE  FOLDER  tells  the  6tory  of  the  “Oldest 
Hatchery.” 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
fv’ct  Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 

JOS.  D.  WILSON 
Owner  Since  1892 
OUAUTylsiRvtcu.  _ 


BABY  CHICKS 


Won  Vineland  and 
Bergen  Co.  Contests 
Year  1926-27 

1st  &  2nd  High  Hen  at  Vineland, 
Year  1927-28 

1st  &  2nd  High  Hen  at  Bergen  ^Co., 
Year  1927-28. 


Pedigreed 


Cockerels— Baby  Chicks 

al  prices  yau  can  aflard.  Maw  backing  orders. 
Cockerels  from  Son  of  Champion  of 
World  Hen.  351  eggs  in  364  days. 

FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Littls  Falla,  N.  J. 


ASSOCIATION 


NEW  ENGLAND  BRED  LEGHORNS 

Order  your  chicks  from  a  breeding  plant.  For  18  years 
we  have  specialized  in  producing  S.C.  White  Leghorns 
of  superior  quality.  Over  10,000  superior  breeders  are 
carried  on  our  own  400-acre  farms.  From  these  we  pro¬ 
duce  our  Grade  A  Chicks,  guaranteed  to  pay  you  better 
than  any  others  Prices'  $22.00  per  1O0;  $105 
per  500;  $200  per  lOOO. 

Our  Free  Year  Book  contains  more  common-sense  infor¬ 
mation  than  many  books  selling  for  $1.00.  Write  today. 

LORD  FARMS  SM?fi«.888l! 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  page  507) 
derived,  but  it  has  become  noticeable 
this  season.  Some  of  the  black  coats  are 
trimmed  with  a  little  white,  either  a 
touch  of  fine  braid,  or  white  lining  to  the 
scarf  collar. 

Capucine  red  is  a  vivid  orange  scarlet, 
such  as  we  see  in  nasturtiums.  It  is 
much  used  combined  with  black ;  some 
new  ensembles  consist  of  a  capucine  dress 
of  flat  crepe,  with  an  accompanying  coat 
of  black.  One  dress  of  capucine  crepe 
was  trimmed  on  the  front  of  the  skirt 
with  fruit  and  foliage  of  black  and  white 
woolen  material,  edged  with  wool  em¬ 
broidery. 

One  hat  of  black  ballibuntal  straw 
seen  had  a  drooping  brim  faced  with 
citron  yellow,  and  was  trimmed  with  two 
small  ostrich  pompons,  put  low  down  on 
the  brim ;  one  pompon  was  black  and  the 
other  capucine.  Another  smart  hat  was 
of  capucine  straw  with  a  bunch  of 
feather  flowers  on  the  brim.  The  flowers 
were  in  shades  of  brown  and  orange. 

A  new  yellow  is  called  mimosa ;  it  is  a 
little  deeper  than  primrose,  without  any 
green  tinge.  Mimosa  prints  are  the 
figured  silks  showing  floral  patterns  of 
mimosa  on  a  darker  background.  Often 
there  is  a  fleck  of  brilliant  capucine  in 
the  pattern. 

Red  coral  has  returned  to  favor,  dis¬ 
placing  pink  or  white ;  some  very  deep 
and  rich  in  color,  is  called  gem  coral.  We 
even  see  chokers  of  the  twig-like  beads 
of  dark  red  coral  that  used  to  be  worn  by 
old-fashioned  babies.  We  have  also  seen 
some  quaint  little  bouquets  to  be  worn 
on  the  dress  or  coat  with  flowers  made 
of  twig  coral  and  green  glass  leaves. 
These  are  displayed  by  the  shops  fea¬ 
turing  novel  specialties.  Another  new 
idea  in  ornament  is  a  cord  and  plaque 
necklace,  a  slender  silk  cord  combined 
with  triangular  metal  plaques,  gold  or 
silver  finish.  Choker  necklaces  are  con¬ 
sidered  correct  with  sports  and  after¬ 
noon  dresses,  but  Paris  fashion  decrees 
matching  bracelet  and  earrings  of  crys¬ 
tal,  without  a  necklace,  for  evening  dress. 
There  are  some  lovely  chokers  of  alter¬ 
nate  jet  and  colored  crystal  beads,  con¬ 
nected  by  clear  crystal  rondels.  We  hear 
that  some  of  the  up-to-date  young  women 
are  now  having  their  ears  pierced,  just 
as  their  grandmothers  did,  because  the 
screw  fastenings  do  not  hold  when  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  is  very  thin. 

Fur  neckpieces  are  much  in  style,  as 
they  go  well  with  the  little  jacket  suits. 
There  is  not  much  change  in  the  scarfs, 
but  there  are  some  kerchiefs  and  broader 
neckpieces  of  flat  fur,  to  be  looped  or 
knotted  in  front. 

We  noted  a  window  full  of  shoes  of 
gray-blue  kid,  some  of  them  with  large 
square  buckles  of  blue  celluloid  or  simi¬ 
lar  material.  There  is  a  great  vogue  for 
fancy  shoes,  both  colored  and  reptile 
leathers. 

More  and  more  we  see  cotton  materials 
used  in  children’s  dresses,  gingham,  pique, 
gabardine,  linen  and  organdie,  batiste 
and  voile  leading  in  infant’s  dresses.  A 
charming  dress  exhibited  in  junior  miss¬ 
es’  sizes  was  an  ensemble  in  red  and 
white  printed  dimity,  with  a  red  pique 
jacket. 

Liberty  lawn,  a  beautiful  figured  cot¬ 
ton,  is  among  fashionable  new  fabrics. 
It  is  made  up  like  the  printed  silks ;  we 
saw  some  pretty  model  dresses  of  this 
fabric  on  Fifth  Avenue  for  $22.50,  which 
to  most  of  us  sounds  rather  startling  for 
a  cotton  frock. 
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BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . 

S.  O.  W.  L  Tancred  Strain .  8.50 

Assorted  Chicks...  .  2  7® 

Special  price  on  BOO  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 

P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  ranee  stock. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllstorvllle,  Pa. 

Intensive  Breeding  Plant  of  trap-nested,  pedi¬ 
greed,  progeny  tested,  line  bred  and  blood  tested 

‘coS'if  While  Leghorns  SSHUforSSSS 

for  April  and  May  delivery.  Free  circular. 

WILLOW  BROOK  P0ULTRT  FARM.  «.  H.  Bulkier  Prop..  ODESSA,  N.  T. 


Worms  in  Poultry 

I  have  been  bothered  very  much  with 
worms  in  my  White  Leghorns.  I  have 
been  told  by  poultrymen  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  either  hogs  or 
chickens.  e.  g.  t. 

Virginia. 

Round  worms  are  continued  in  a  flock 
through  the  picking  up  of  eggs  or  newly 
hatched  worms  in  droppings  and  soiled 
food,  but  tapeworms  have  to  pass  through 
another  animal  that  has  swallowed  the 
eggs  before  they  can  reinfest  the  hen. 
This  second  animal  is  called  the  inter¬ 
mediate  host  and  may  be  one  of  several 
species.  Angleworms,  snails  and  flies  all 
serve  as  hatcheries  for  the  tapeworm  eggs 
before  they  are  taken  into  the  fowls’ 
digestive  tract. 

As  the  hens  cannot  eat  hogs  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  fed  upon  hog  meat  that 
contains  the  embryo  of  the  tapeworm,  I 
do  not  see  the  necessity  of  removing  these 
animals  from  the  farm.  All  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  hosts  of  tapeworms  are  not  known, 
but  the  common  house  fly  is  one,  angle- 
worms  are  others.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  by  some  poultrymen  in  badly 
infested  districts  to  screen  their  poultry 
quarters  against  flies  to  rid  the  flocks 
permanently  of  tapeworms. 

Nicotine,  in  one  of  the  tobacco  treat¬ 
ments,  is  probably  as  good  as  any  remedy 
for  round  worms ;  a  drug  called  karnala, 
given  in  capsules  to  each  individual  bird, 
is  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  the  most  satisfactory 
expellent  of  tapeworms.  M.  B.  D. 


March  30,  1929 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorn  Chix 
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Our  breeders  are  selected 
for  size,  type  and  egg 
production.  Having  long, 
deep  rectangular  bodies,  the  kind  the  commer¬ 
cial  egg  farmer  wants.  For  the  past  three 
years  three-fourths  of  our  chicks  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  these  men,  they  know  a  good  hen 
when  they  see  her.  Write  us  for  our  literature, 
it  is  free. 


PRICES:  $12.00  per  100,  $57.50— 
500,  $110-1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


“Ohio  Accredited  Chicks” 


At  These  Low  Prices  for  April 


100 

300 

500 

Bd.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  Rocks, 

S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds, 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Sil. 

Wyandottes,  Wh.  & 
Buff  Orps . 

$14 

$40.50 

$65 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns. . . 

12 

34.50 

55 

Heavy  Assorted  . 

11 

33.00 

55 

Sunbeam  Chicks  are  BIG  Chicks — weigh 
11  to  12  lbs.  per  boxed  100.  100%  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  Big  Discounts  for 
quantity  orders.  FREE  illustrated  cata¬ 
log.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 
Box  58  Findlay,  Ohio 


Earle  Chicks 

are  the  first  step  in  “making 
poultry  pay.”  We  offer 
chicks  of  extra  quality,  the 
most  popular  strains,  and 
from  five  leading  breeds; 

Leghorns,  S.  C.  White  (large 
size,  three  diffeiont  strains)  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
White  Hocks  and  S.  C.  R.  Reds. 

These  scientific  hatched  chicks  are  offered  to  you  at  one 
price.  Lots  of  25  60  100  500  1000 

$4.00  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

10*  books  order.  Parcel  post  prepaid,  or  will  send  C.  O. 
D.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  You  may  order  direct 
form  this  Ad.  or  will  mail  literature. 

EARLE  F.  LATHER,  Prop. 

Richland  Poultry  Farm  «fc  Hatchery 
Richland,  Penna.  P.  O.  Box  No.  1 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Your  Breeding  Flock  of  Turkeys 
Needs  New  Blood 

Get  It  From  the  Montcalm  Game  Farm 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  toms  and  hens  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity,  bone,  thickness  of  flesh  and 
correct  markings.  Do  not  inbreed  and  lower  the 
vigor  of  your  birds.  One  of 
our  young  toms,  or  a  trio  of 
selected  birds,  will  increase 
the  livability  of  your  poults 
and  help  get  turkeys  off  to 
early  market  and  high  prices. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 

Box  L, 

Phoenlxvllle, 


TURKEY  EGGS 

We  offer  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Eggs  from  selected  disease  free 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Purebred 

Ecrss  for  sale  from  60  females  mated  to  $50  toms.  Heav¬ 
iest  pullet,  8  months,  20  lbs.;  9  month  toms,  30  to  36  lbs. 
Fed  Cod  Liver  Oil,  semi-solid  and  green  f«  od.  MUL- 
FORD  de  FOREST, Duanesburg, Schenectady  Co.,N  V- 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

EGGS  AND  RARY  TURKS 
Woodsmer*  Poultry  Farm,  West  W  illington,  Conn. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Males,  SIS-*20.  Fe¬ 
males,  SI  O-SI  2.  Unrelated  Strains.  EGGS— *50 
to  S7S  a  hundred.  H.  T.  GREENE,  Toms  River,  N.  J- 


I*}  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  or  Mammoth  Toulouse 
I  f.  Goose  Eggs,  S6. OO  postpaid.  Big  type  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Fa- 

-m/f*AMM°TH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS— Well 
.AXkJL  matured,  vigorous  breeders.  Big  bone,  Cham¬ 
pion  Goldbank  strain.  MISS  IDA  OHUMBI.KY,  Draper,  *»■ 

Horning’s  Prize  Winning  Bourbon  Reds 

Book  your  hatching  eggs.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Eggs  75c. 

Interfiles  replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dmsville,  N.  T. 

Turkeys— White  Holland  Stock  and  EggScSI^. ct. 

MAMMOTH  TMrLou  From  Boston  ELSIE  HALLOCK 

KBRONZE  lUlKejCggS  Winners  WuhingianPepai.CI- 

Rvnn-va  Turlsav  Eggs  and  Day-Old  Poults  of  quality. 

Bronze  IlirKey  Myrtle  Ue  Geneva,  R.  l.Cocymans  Hollow. N-Y. 

Mammoth  pekin  ducklings— S25  per  hundred. 

Small  lots,  28c,  I1AIM1Y  LESTER.  ItaosomnUr.  W.  »■ 

Send  for  Catalog  and 

“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
lellp,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 

ticklings,  21c 


Fawn  and  White  Indian  Run¬ 

ners,  also  Mammoth  Pekins. 
w  .  Write  for  Catalog.  EGGO. 

NO  LAKE  DUCK  FARM.  Trenton,  N.  J..  R*  F>  No’  * 


‘Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


New  Jersey  Dairymen  Feed 
Blood  Flour 

It  would  seem  that  the  several  years’ 
experience  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  has  not  been  in  vain  as  far  as 
the  results  of  its  research  in  calf-feeding. 
After  having  spent  seven  years  in  trying 
to  find  a  dry  grain  mix  which  might  grow 
calves  successfully  from  a  very  young  age, 
Professor  C.  B.  Bender,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Dairy  Husbandry  of  the  New 
Jersey  Station,  reports  that  over  200 
dairymen  are  now  feeding  a  calf  meal 
known  as  the  New  Jersey  Dry  Grain  Mix 
for  Calves. 

During  the  several  years  that  the  Dairy 
Department  has  been  working  and  experi¬ 
menting  on  a  mixture  that  would  take 
the  place  of  milk  in  the  calf  diet,  it  has 
successfully  raised  calves  on  several  sub¬ 
stitutes.  However,  none  of  these  seemed 
to  be  truly  economical  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  the  materials  used.  About  two 
years  ago  soluble  blood  flour  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  milk  in  the  diet  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  calves  at  the  rate  of  50  lbs.  in  the 
following  mixture:  100  lbs.  of  cornmeal, 
150  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  50  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran,  50  lbs.  of  linseed  oil  meal,  and  3 
per  cent  mineral,  together  with  plenty  of 
good  green  Alfalfa  bay. 

Over  30  calves  have  been  raised  on  this 
mixture,  with  the  surprising  result  that, 
during  the  most  recent  trial,  calves,  at 
six  months  of  age,  were  103.2  per  cent 
normal  for  height  and  110  per  cent  nor¬ 
mal  for  weight  when  compared  with 
Eckles  normal  figures  for  weights  and 
heights  of  Holstein  calves.  These  calves 
were  given  access  to  the  ration  at  the  age 
of  two  weeks.  By  the  30th  day,  all  milk 
had  been  removed  from  the  diet  of  the 
young  animal  and  it  was  compelled  to 
maintain  itself  on  the  dry  ration  plus  the 
roughage  and  water  from  that  time  on. 

It  was  noted  from  the  early  part  of  the 
experiment  that  the  hair  of  the  calves 
had  a  very  noticeable  gloss  to  it  which 
in  all  probability  can  be  attributed  to  the 
animal  protein  supplied  by  the  dehydrated 
blood.  One  thing  has  been  very  noticeable 
all  through  the  experiment,  and  that  is 
that  in  order  to  have  calves  do  well  on  dry 
grain  mixes  a  superior  quality  of  rough- 
age  must  be  fed.  County  agents  in  New 
Jersey  have  adopted  the  dry  grain  mix  in 
their  county  programs  of  dairying,  and 
are  advocating  to  the  dairymen  that  they 
can  grow  their  replacements  to  producing 
age  for  $125 ;  also  that  by  using  blood 
flour  rations  they  can  grow  their  calves 
to  six  months  of  age  and  have  them  nor¬ 
mal  for  height  and  weight  for  a  feed  cost 
of  less  than  .$30.  J.  w.  B. 


Countrywide  Situation 

I  The  supply  of  apples  on  hand  this 
Spring  is  heavier  than  last  season,  but 
rather  less  than  the  holdings  of  the  aver¬ 
age  season.  The  surplus,  if  there  is  any, 
seems  to  be  all  in  western  boxed  apples, 
which  are  10  per  cent  more  than  the 
usual  supply.  About  5,000,000  boxes  are 
still  in  cold  storage  in  the  Northwest. 
The  supply  of  barreled  apples  is  43  per¬ 
cent  below  the  average  figure  for  March, 
but  the  apparent  shortage  in  this  line  is 
partly  made  up  by  over  2,000,000  bushels 
packed  in  baskets.  This  is  nearly  double 
the  five-year  average  of  basket  apples  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  apple  figures 
taken  together  show  a  situation  about  as 
expected  from  the  size  of  the  crop.  The 
apple  markets  did  not  change  when  the 
report  appeared. 

Usually  apple  prices  tend  to  go  up  a 
little  in  the  Spring.  Probably  all  that  pre¬ 
vented  them  rising  somewhat  this  month 
was  the  setback  in  foreign  markets.  The 
unheard-of  cold  weather  in  Europe  inter¬ 
fered  with  marketing  and  transportation 
and  prevented  the  street  peddlers  from 
taking  the  fruit  around.  The  result  was 
enough  decline  in  price  to  check  the  de¬ 
mand  for  export  fruit  in  our  own  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  The  export  season  will 
continue  a  while  longer.  Not  many  apples 
from  Australia  are  expected  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  there  is  little  but  American  fruit 
to  supply  the  foreign  demand. 

Cattle  are  selling  a  little  lower  now 
than  at  the  high  points  early  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  beef  prices  did  not  come  down 
very  fast  at  retail  and  some  of  the  de¬ 
mand  shifted  to  pork  and  lamb.  The 
result  is  that  lambs  have  been  selling  at 
the  highest  prices  since  1920  and  hogs 
jumped  .$3  per  100  pounds  in  as  many 
weeks.  The  good  export  demand  and  the 
disposition  of  packers  to  store  hog  prod¬ 
ucts  has  also  been  a  part  of  the  situation. 
Hog  prices  are  in  the  habit  of  tending 
downward  a  little  at  the  end  of  the 
Spring  months  when  the  movement  of 
Fall  pigs  to  market  gets  under  way.  This 
setback  continues  until  perhaps  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June.  After  that  time  the  outlook 
is  usually  favorable  until  shipments  be¬ 
come  heavy  again  late  in  the  Fall  months. 

SHIPMENTS  AS  USUAL 

The  trucking  season  is  supposed  to  be 
rather  late  this  Spring,  partly  on  account 
of  cold  weather  and  partly  because  heavy 
rains  made  the  soil  too  wet  for  planting 
or  cultivation  in  parts  of  the  South.  The 
reports  of  shipments,  however,  do  not 
show  much  change  from  the  usual  supply 
oi  early  southern  vegetables.  The  prices 
as  usual  tend  a  little  lower  at  this  time 
.  J'ear-  Southern  potatoes  have  been  sell- 
nig  at  $9  to  .$13  per  barrel  at  the  time 
when  northern  stock  brings  little  more 
than  one  cent  per  pound  wholesale.  The 
price  of  southern  potatoes  is  usually 
somewhat  lower  when  northern  potatoes 


are  cheap,  but  the  price  depends  more 
upon  the  quantity  shipped  from  the 
South  than  on  anything  else  in  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Southern  growers  cut  down  their 
acreage  by  one-fourth  or  more. 

POTATO  MARKET  I1RAGGY 

The  potato  situation  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  Spring  of  1925,  when  there  was 
a  big  northern  crop  and  the  southern 
crop  was  cut  down  in  production.  That 
season  the  price  of  northern  potatoes  con¬ 
tinued  low  during  the  Spring. and  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  early  southern  potatoes  sold  at 
fairly  high  prices  most  of  the  time.  There 
is  not  much  in  the  situation  to  encourage 
the  expectation  of  any  great  price  upturn 
for  old  potatoes.  Nothing  much  lias  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  southern  crop  to  lessen  the 
yield.  The  March  report  showed  about 
one-third  of  the  northern  crop  still  in 
storage.  This  means  there  are  as  many 
potatoes  available  as  the  growers  can 
afford  to  ship  at  the  price.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  at  a  distance  from  the  great  markets 
the  price  is  so  low  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  grade  them  and  haul  them  to  market. 
It  is  likely  that  many  more  potatoes  than 
usual  will  be  fed  to  live  stock  this  Spring. 
Producers  fairly  close  to  markets  will 
continue  to  ship  their  potatoes  with  the 
idea  that  even  a  low  price  will  help  to 
pay  expenses. 

EGGS  DOWN  AGAIN 

The  Spring  egg  market  has  been  be¬ 
having  much  as  usual  since  the  unexpected 
February  price  upturn.  Milder  weather 
conditions  have  brought  increased  ship¬ 


ments  and  rapidly  declining  prices.  Eggs 
are  still  sold  higher  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  and  storage  buying  has  not  started 
actively  yet,  although  last  year  much 
stock  had  been  stored  before  the  middle 
of  March. 

The  onion  market  has  behaved  in  a 
slightly  disappointing  manner  this  month. 
Holders  had  saved  some  of  their  best 
stock  until  the  last,  expecting  top  prices 
in  March,  but  instead  of  advancing  the 
price  went  off  about  25c  per  100  pounds 
in  many  markets.  The  trouble  seems  to 
be  from  the  storage  of  slightly  larger 
stocks  than  were  generally  indicated  by 
the  trade  reports.  Shipments  have  been 
just  about  heavy  enough  to  fill  the  de¬ 
mand  at  these  prices.  Some  shippers 
being  a  little  anxious  to  clear  out  safely 
before  the  southern  onions  arrived  have 
been  forcing  the  stock  on  the  market  a 
little  too  fast.  It  appears,  according  to 
local  reports,  that  there  were  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  200  cars  of  onions  left  in 
Western  New  York  the  middle  of  March 
and  no  heavy  supplies  of  southern  onions 
or  Egyptian  stock  are  expected  for  some 
weeks  to  come.  G.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Disease  has  appeared 
in  the  refugee  camps  in  Alabama  where 
flood  victims  have  congregated,  measles 
and  pneumonia  being  serious.  March  17 
the  death  list  rose  to  22,  ith  five  addi¬ 
tional  deaths  reported  from  Elba,  and 
from  towns  hitherto  isolated  came  ap¬ 
peals  for  help,  among  them  Pollard,  Ala., 
near  Brewton,  where  conditions  were  re¬ 
ported  grave.  Meanwhile  conditions  in 
Northwest  Florida,  where  the  Choeta- 
whatchee,  Chattahoochee  and  Yellow 
rivers  have  risen  to  record  heights,  be¬ 
came  more  serious,  with  refugees  at  Boni- 
fay  and  Chipley  in  need  of  clothing  to 
prevent  suffering.  Col.  W.  E.  Persons  of 
the  Alabama  National  Guard  declared 
martial  law  for  Elba  and  Geneva  to 
check  looting.  Col.  Persons  also  asked 
Gov.  Graves  for  authority  to.  force  the 
evacuation  of  citizens  remaining  in  the 
town,  as  he  had  been  unable  to  persuade 
many  to  leave  the  area.  From  Andalusia, 
Ala.,  came  reports  that  River  Camp,  a 
small  town  on  the  Conecuh  River,  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  floods,  and  a  case 
of  smallpox  was  reported  there. 

For  the  second  time  in  two  weeks  the 
Jersey  meadows  that  surround  Port  New¬ 
ark  Airport  added  to  the  roll  of  air  dead 
March  17  when  13  .$5-a-ride  flying  sight¬ 
seers  were  killed  and  two  others  seriously 
injured,  one  of  whom  died  later  in  the 
crash  of  a  Colonial  Airways  Wright- 


motored  Ford  about  a  mile  from  the  fly¬ 
ing  field.  It  was  the  worst  airplane  dis¬ 
aster  in  American  aviation.  The  plane, 
apparently  trying  to  make  a  forced  land¬ 
ing,  crashed  into  a  gondola  car  loaded 
with  sand.  It  was  flying  with  a  30-mile 
tail  wind  and  must  have  struck  at  nearly 
100  miles  an  hour.  The  13  passengers  in 
the  cabin  caught  the  full  force  of  the  im¬ 
pact.  The  metal  sides  of  the  compart¬ 
ment  closed  in  to  complete  the  pressure 
of  the  impact  of  plane  against  freight 
car.  The  police  expressed  the  belief  that 
all  had  been  crushed  to  death  before  any 
had  been  aware  of  what  had  happened. 
Several  investigations  are  being  made.  It 
is  said  that  one  of  the  motors  went  dead. 

Trinity  Church,  New  York,  has  lost  its 
suit  against  the  city  for  damages  caused 
to  its  foundations  by  subway  excavation. 
In  bringing  suit  for  .$131,340  against  the 
city,  attorneys  for  the  church  failed  to 
show  direct  connection  between  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  church  since  1922  and  the 
excavation  of  the  B.-M.  T.  subway  in 
1913-15,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Franken- 
thaler  declared  March  l(j.  He  therefore 
granted  a  motion  for  a  verdict  for  the 
city.  Trial  of  the  suit,  which  consumed 
about  eight  weeks  last  Spring,-  began 
when  the  church  demanded  damages  for 
repairs  made  in  1925.  The  church  was 
forced  to  put  in  about  100  steel  girders 
to  support  its  structure  at  that  time. 

In  a  superseding  indictment  returned 
March  IS  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  to 
Judge  Coleman,  James  S.  Steel,  a  Boston 
lace  merchant,  and  Barnet  Shapiro,  also 


a  lace  merchant,  are  named  co-defendants 
with  William  Ballyn,  former  steward  of 
the  Berengaria;  John  T.  McIntyre,  traf¬ 
fic  patrolman;  Morris  Landau,  John 
street  jeweler;  Sidney  Landau  and  Fran¬ 
ces  Landau,  son  and  daughter  of  the 
jeweler.  The  indictment,  the  first  in 
which  Steel  and  Shapiro  are  named, 
charges  all  with  conspiracy  to  smuggle 
jewels  into  New  York  and  with  trans¬ 
porting  smuggled  jewelry.  Warrants  have 
been  issued  for  their  arrest.  Steel  and 
Shapiro  are  alleged  to  have  played  an 
important  part  in  what  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  regards  as  a  well-organized 
smuggling  conspiracy  in  which  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000,000  worth  of  diamonds 
were  smuggled  into  the  United  States. 

With  the  assertion  that  he  could  not 
see  how  anyone  could  extend  any  sym¬ 
pathy  to  them,  Judge  Frank  F.  Adel  in 
the  County  Court  in  Long  Island  City 
March  18  sentenced  Frank  II.  Berg,  Jr., 
of  Far  Rockaway,  former  private  detec¬ 
tive,  and  Albert  Levin,  of  Kew  Gardens, 
to  terms  of  from  four  to  eight  years  at 
hard  labor  in  Sing  Sing.  The  two  were 
convicted  by  a  jury  last  Friday  of  an 
attempt  to  bribe  George  U.  Harvey,  Bor¬ 
ough  President  of  Queens,  with  a  $10,000 
bank  note  on  Nov.  11,  in  behalf  of  cer¬ 
tain  contractors. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Automobile  acci¬ 
dents  caused  400  deaths  in  78  large  cities 
during  the  four  weeks  ended  Feb.  23,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  announced 
March  17.  This  compared  with  504 
deaths  during  the  same  period  in  1928: 
441  in  the  corresponding  four  weeks  of 
1927,  and  374  in  the  same  period  of  1920. 
For  the  52-week  periods  ended  Feb.  23, 
1929,  and  Feb.  25,  1928,  the  totals  for 
78  cities  were  7,559  and  7,200  deaths,  in¬ 
dicating  a  recent  death  rate  of  23  per 
100,000  population,  as  against  an  earlier 
rate  of  22.3,  or  an  increase  of  .7  in  a 
single  year. 

Abandoning  the  Summer  White  House 
in  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  at  least,  for  this 
year,  the  President  will  have  his  choice 
of  two  of  the  best  fishing  areas  adjacent 
to  Washington  for  his  brief  informal 
vacations.  One  of  these  is  the  1,500-acre 
historic  Catoctin  Manor  estate  at  Catoc- 
tin,  Md.,  about  40  miles  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  purchased  by  Lawrence  Richey,  one 
of  the  President’s  secretaries.  The  other 
is  in  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Va., 
where  plans  have  been  approved  for  a 
$14,000  new  road  link  from  Madison 
Court  Hohse  to  the  site  of  a  proposed 
game  lodge  near  Criglersville,  close  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ranidan  River. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  quaran¬ 
tine  regulations  on  account  of  the  Wood- 
gate  rust,  a  dangerous  disease  attacking 
Scotch  pine  and  several  other  hard  pines, 
have  been  amended  to  include  Madison 
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County,  N.  Y.,  according  td  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  amendment  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  on  April  1.  The  entire  area  now 
under  quarantine  on  account  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  comprises  the  following  counties  in 
the  State  of  New  York :  Clinton,  Essex, 
Franklin,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Jefferson, 
Lewis,  Madison,  Oneida  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  This  quarantine  prohibits  the 
movement  of  Scotch  pine  and  certain 
other  hard  pines  from  the  above  counties 
to  points  outside  the  State. 

Government  quarantine  now  includes 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  Asiatic  beetle  and  the  Asi¬ 
atic  garden  beetle,  and  has  ordered  that 
(1)  nursery,  ornamental  and  greenhouse 
stock,  and  all  other  plants,  and  (2)  sand, 
soil,  earth,  peat,  compost  and  manure 
shall  not  be  moved  or  allowed  to  be  moved 
interstate  from  said  quarantined  States 
or  District,  in  manner  or  method  or  un¬ 
der  conditions  other  than  those  prescribed 
in  the  rules  and  regulations  made  and 
amendments  thereto.  Copies  of  quaran¬ 
tine,  and  the  rules  and  regulations,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Plant  Quarantine 
and  Control  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  have  had  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
past  week.  Butter  is  called  slightly 
weaker. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak;  creamery,  prints,  54  to  55c;  tubs, 
50  to  53c;  firsts,  49  to  50c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  daisies,  longhorn,  26  to  27c ; 
brick,  27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28  to  29c; 
limburger,  32  to  33c;  brick  Swiss,  34  to 
35c.  Eggs,  lower;  nearby  fancy,  38  to 
39c;  grade  A,  33  to  36c;  grade  B,  31  to 
32c;  grade  C,  29  to  30c;  western,  at 
mark,  28  to  29c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  firmer ;  fowls,  31  to 
37c;  old  roosters,  25  to  28c;  chickens, 
37  to  44c ;  capons,  43  to  51c ;  ducks,  25 
to  28c;  geese,  24  to  25c;  turkeys,  32  to 
43c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  32  to 
34c;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c;  springers, 
29  to  32c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Russet,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  Ilubbardsou, 
$1.15  to  $1.50;  Baldwin,  Wealthy,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Greening,  $1.50  to  $2;  King, 
tSpitzenberg,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Northern  Spy, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  McIntosh,  $2.50  to  $3.25; 
Rome  Beauty,  western  box,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  Delicious,  $3  to  $3.75.  Potatoes, 
weak ;  home-grown,  bu.,  25  to  55c ;  150- 
lb.  sack,  $1.75  to  $2;  Bermuda,  bu.,  $3.25 
to  $4.50;  sweets,  Md.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm  ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $9.50;  pea,  medium, 
$11  to  $11.50;  white  kidney,  $13.50  to 
$14;  marrow,  $14  to  $14.50.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $3  to  .>’,.75 ; 
100-lb.  sack,  $5  to  $5.50;  Chili,  crate,  $3 
to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Cranberries, 
quarter-bbl.  box,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  grapes, 
Cal.  Emperor,  keg,  $5  to  $5.25;  oranges, 
Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $0;  Fla.,  $2.50  to  $4; 
pears,  Wash.,  box,  $4.50;  strawberries, 
Fla.,  qt.,  20  to  45c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate, 
$11  to  $12;  artichokes,  Cal.,  box,  $5  to 
$6;  beans,  Fla.,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $4.25; 
beets,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  bu.,  60c 
to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  cucumbers,  2-doz. 
box,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  endive,  lb.,  20  to 
25c;  eggplant,  Cuba,  crate,  $3  to  $3.75; 
lettuce,  3-doz.  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.15;  parsley, 
Texas,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  peas,  Max.,  crate,  $7.75 ; 
peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c;  rhubarb, 
5-lb.  box,  85c  to  $1;  spinach,  Texas,  bu., 
50c  to  $1  ;  squash,  bu.,  50  to  65c ;  toma¬ 
toes,  10-lb.  carton,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  clover,  case, 
$3.50  to  $4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple 
products,  firm;  new  sugar,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  syrup,  light,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2;  dark, 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Ilffy,  steady  ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $12.50  to 
$15;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $32;  standard  middlings, 
$32.50;  red-dog,  $40;  cottonseed  meal,  30 
per  cent  protein  $45.25;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $57;  gluten  feed,  $48.55;  hominy, 
$38.25;  oatfeed,  $14.75;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $3  to  $3.25;  domestic  red  clover,  $20 
to  $22;  Alfalfa,  $16.50.  c.  H.  B. 


Making  Hog  Useful 

On  page  279,  W.  D.  B  asks  about  kill¬ 
ing  wire  grass.  The  best  plan  we  have 
found  is  to  fence  tin*  areas  over-run  and 
turn  the  hogs  in.  They  will  root  it  out 
and  eat  the  roots. 

W.  L.  Q.,  on  page  300,  will  find  the 
hogs  a  great  help  in  solving  his  cornstalk 
problem.  We  filled  our  barnyard  with 
cornstalks  about  November  1  and  have 
been  feeding  long  fodder  in  rack,  even 
since  and  around  February  1  we  cleaned 
the  yard  out  and  top-dressed  wheat  with 
the  manure.  Of  course  the  hogs  must 
not  have  rings  in  their  noses;  they  also 
need  part  of  the  yard  fenced  so  they  can 
get  away  from  the  cattle  and  horses. 

C.  E.  W. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  putting  the  hogs’ 
activity  to  good  account,  and  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the  root¬ 
ing,  too. 
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LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  ABILITY 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose  dams’ 
production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs.  This  same 
blood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the  present  flock 
matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production  ability  of  your 
future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from  these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerel *,  priced  right 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Box  660,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


Cl 


“LAWN  PARK”  COOP  Your  Chicks 

The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
hens  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshiDe  during 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 
PROOF  AGAINST  HAWKS,  RATS,  WEASELS,  etc. 
Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  Size,  open, 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 
Ask  for  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  82  URBANA,  INDIANA 


NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED” 

Insure  your  luture  poultry  NATIONAL  “SIPERBRED” 
protits  by  ordering 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . *515 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  .  7. 25 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 

Wh.  Wvandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ... . . . .  -  •  • . 

Light  Mixed,  $9  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per 
Minorcas,  Anconas.  Blue  Andelusians  and  Jersey 
catalog  and  prices  on  our  Special  Mated  Chicks. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406, 


CHICKS 

CRICKS  NOW 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

100.  Also  Black  Minorcas,  White 
Black  Giants.  Send  for  our  free 
We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


Linesville  GOLD 
MEDAL  CHICKS 


STURDY 

CHICKS 


still  on  top.  After 
winning  STATE 
GOLD  MEDAL 
they  are  win¬ 
ning  cash  for 
others.  You 
can  WIN 
with  Our 


Write 
today 
for  FREE 
BOOKLET 
and  prices 
also  FREE 
BOOK  on 
BROODING. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

too 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain  ...  $12.00 


S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks—  YVm.  Nace's  Select. .....  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 


fee  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2c. 
50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  100 *  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  State  Supervised  Breeders.  B.  W.  D.  Tested 

250-egg  blood  in  our  matings.  This  stock  will  give  you  a 
high  producing  flock  of  pullets  next  fall  when  eggs  are 
high.  Also  Quality  Rhode  island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks,  Started  Chicks,  10-12- 
week-old  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  Our  prices  are  low  for 
the  quality  we  offer.  Write  for  free  interesting  catalog 
which  gives  all  facts. 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties— White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

—  —  Large  size  Tancied-  Barron  English  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100 V6  live  delivery 
guaranteed  at  SI  6.00  per  100;  $47.00 
per  300;  S77.00  per  500;  $150  per  1000, 
10*  books  order.  Catalog  free. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  BoxR  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from"  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  white  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  State  University'  in¬ 
spection.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


1200  Breeders  Trapnested  A - / 

on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER. 
Get  onr  catalog. 

-  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS .  814.00  807.50  8180 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS .  12.00  57.50  110 

LIGHT  MIXED .  10.00  50.00  - 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  11.00  58.50  - 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  the  very  best 
egg  record  producing  flocks  and  guaranteed  100*  live 
arrival.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COM1.AMU8,  PA. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

APRIL  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $14.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  .  16.00  per  100 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons..  18.00  per  100 
March  $2  more;  May  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10c  Light  and  Heavy  12c, 
All  Heavy  14c  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  bleeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid  Live  delivery .  Send  for  folder.  SOIIOEMtOKN'S 
HATCHERY. 849  Main  St., Hackensack, N.  J.  Phone  1608  or  1604 


English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C-  O-  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.25  $12 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks  2.75  5.25  10 

Leghorn  chicks  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records 
of  291  300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100* 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W.  Amig  &  Son.  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


I  CVNCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 
cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 

Rt.  20  Lancaster,  O 


chicken  from 
Lancaster  Farms  Hatcherq 


200,000  Chicks— 1929 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY 

Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorms 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks... 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _ 

Broiler  Chicks  {«;  g™};; 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  TIIF.  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box 
Y,  I£.  No.  1,  Richfield,  Pcnna. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$1*2.00 

$57.50 

$110 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

8.00 

15.00 

75.00 

5.50 

11.00 

5*2.50 

100 

5.00 

10  00 

47.50 

90 

TANCRED  STRAIN  AL|I¥ 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  V/ll  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50  500  $110-1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W ’.  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.  Rocks &S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


S.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
812.50  per  100.  R.  I. 
Red,  810.00  per  100. 
24  years  shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Free  delivery.  Cir- 
'  ItAHT  CHICKEN  FARM  ON -HUDSON 
Phone  4F14  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


nr  A  lVT/^*  Dims.  c.  white  leghorn 

I  AINUKHU  baby  CHIX 

Hatched  from  our  own  breeders— famous  throughout  the  country 
for  high  production,  vigor  and  size.  Let_  us  introduce  our  blood 
line,  disease  free,  200-300  egg  strain;  which  is  sure  to  increase 
your  profits.  We  not  only  sell  you  CHIX,  but  insure  them  for 
80  days.  Write  for  circular,  giving  information  about  our  farm. 
EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM,  Middletown,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS— *16,  $21.  EGGS— $10,  $12. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks  make  you  money. 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rocks  shipped  on  our  100*  guarantee  and  special  offer, 

liKOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  lit,  1,  Ohambersburg,  Peons. 


March  80,  1920 


Profitable  Turkeys 

I  send  picture  of  part  of  my  turkey 
flock,  43  of  which  were  raised  and  sold 
at  Thanksgiving  time,  out  of  53  hatched. 
The  gobblers’  weight  averaged  20  lbs. ; 
pullets  average  14  lbs.,  at  six  months  old. 

We  fed  growing  mash  moistened  three 
times  daily,  all  they  could  eat,  and  have 
L  cleaned  up  one  hour  before  next  feed¬ 
ing.  For  grains  we  fed  whole  wheat  and 
corn.  This  was  kept  before  them  at  all 
times.  After  the  age  of  three  weeks  we 
included  plenty  of  grit  and  gravel,  with 
abundance  of  oyster  shell. 

We  used  chicken  hens  for  hatching 
and  keeping  them  warm  until  they  were 
willing  to  roost  on  perches.  I  saw  that 
the  hens  were  wormed  well  in  advance. 
The  turkeys  were  enclosed  in  a  yard.  The 
flock  sold  for  an  average  of  50  ceiits  lb. 
per  live  Aveiglit,  and  every  one  fat. 

Cameron  Co.,  Pa.  tom  Arnold. 


serious  harm  by  their  irritation,  even 
causing  death. 

Treatment  consists  in  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  and  disinfection  of  the  poultry-house, 
burning  or  plowing  under  the  litter  and 
droppings  to  prevent  hatching  of  the  eggs 
and  frequent  sprinkling  of  tobacco  dust 
in  nest  boxes.  The  birds  themselves  may 
be  dipped  into  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
creolin  to  rid  them  of  the  fleas.  The 
spraying  of  the  poultry-house  interior 
with  earbolineum,  whitewashing  with 
lime  whitewash  containing  a  little  kero¬ 
sene,  and  other  measures  used  to  combat 
ordinary  mites  are  all  useful  in  combat¬ 
ing  these  fleas,  and  the  more  simple  the 
interior  fixtures  the  more  easily  they  are 
treated.  Wood  shavings  in  the  nests  help 
to  make  the  quarters  disagreeable  for  the 
parasites.  To  treat  1,000  or  more  birds 
individually  is,  of  course,  a  big  job,  one 
of  the  big  jobs  that  faces  a  poultryman 
who  keeps  many  fowls  at  times.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Start  in  Poultry 

I  have  several  coops  for  poultry  which 
would  hold  in  all  250  hens.  Would  you 
advise  a  beginner  to  use  these  coops  for 
chickens  and  how  many  would  we  have 
to  start  with?  Or  do  you  think  turkeys 
or  ducks  would  be  a  better  venture?  I 
have  a  grass-covered  wire  enclosed  chick¬ 
en  run  of  14,4  acres.  I  have  never  had 
much  experience  with  poultry.  c.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Not  knowing  your  circumstances,  it 
would  be  pretty  difficult  to  give  you  any 


Hens  Slacken  Laying 

Father  has  a  flock  of  about  120  Barred 
Rock  pullets.  He  shut  them  up  late  in 
October  or  early  in  November  and  about 
Thanksgiving  time  we  got  our  first  eggs 
from  them.  During  December  they  laid 
52  dozen  eggs.  They  had  laying  mash  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time ;  also  cabbage  was 
fed.  They  received  wheat  at  night.  Jan¬ 
uary  1  father  changed  their  feed  a  little. 
Pie  mixed  40  lbs.  of  ground  clover  hay 
and  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats  and  wheat 
(4-1)  with  100  lbs.  of  laying  mash.  They 


Turkeys  Putting  on  Weight 


advice  of  value  with  regard  to  the  kind 
or  number  of  poultry  to  keep.  If  you 
wish  to  start  with  chickens,  you  might 
purchase  two  or  three  hundred  day-old 
chicks  and  raise  them  in  one  of  your 
buildings  under  a  coal-burning  brooder 
stove.  This  would  require  time  and  at¬ 
tention  and  their  quarters  would  have  to 
be  thoroughly  clean  and  sanitary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  occurrence  of  diseases  that 
would  carry  off  a  large  part  of  the  flock. 

The  work  would  teach  you  how  to  care 
for  poultry  and,  later,  you  might  add 
ducks  or  turkeys,  though  the  latter  are 
much  more  difficult  to  raise  than  either 
of  the  two  kinds  of  poultry  first  men¬ 
tioned  and,  without  the  special  precau¬ 
tions  in  sanitation  necessary,  the  results 
would  probably  not  be  encouraging.  If 
the  present  enclosure  for  fowls  lias  long- 
been  used,  it  is  likely  to  be  unsuited  to 
further  occupancy  until  the  ground  has 
been  plowed  and  cultivated  for  several 
years.  Much  depends  upon  the  number 
of  fowls  kept  in  it  and  the  length  of 
time  that  it  has  been  in  use.  “Old 
ground”  becomes  infested  by  germs  of 
poultry  diseases  and  makes  “bad  luck” 
with  poultry  inevitable.  M.  b.  d. 


Fleas  on  Hens 

Since  last  Fall  I  noticed  very  little 
flies  on  the  front  of  my  henhouses  (south 
and  east  side).  After  plowing  and  liming 
they  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  until 
I  found  them  in  the  houses  and  all  over 
the  hens.  This  sort  of  mite  sticks  to  the 
fowls  and  seems  to  never  leave  them.  I 
have  cleaned  the  houses  since,  also  dis¬ 
infected  the  houses  thoroughly  without 
results ;  also  have  sprayed  the  houses 
every  10  days  with  kerosene  (coaloil), 
but  the  pests  are  still  on  the  fowls.  How 
could  I  get  rid  of  them  the  best  way? 
I  have  about  1,100  birds — a  big  job  to 
dust  every  fowl  separately.  R.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

If  these  parasites  are  stick-tight  fleas, 
most  common  in  warm  regions,  they  may 
be  known  by  their  dark  brown  color,  three 
pairs  of  legs  and  flattened  bodies.  These 
fleas  remain  attached  to  the  birds  through¬ 
out  their  adult  life,  hatching  from  eggs 
that  fall  into  the  dirt  and  litter  of  the 
poultry  quarters  and  attaching  themselves 
to  the  birds  after  reaching  maturity. 
They  suck  the  blood  of  the  fowls  and  do 


kept  laying  better  until  they  layed  60-odd 
eggs  a  day,  as  high  as  72  once.  About  the 
middle  of  January  he  ran  out  of  cabbage 
and  began  mixing  200  lbs.  of  oats  and 
wheat  in  the  mash  instead  of  100  lbs. 
Gradually  the  hens  decreased  until  now 
we  are  getting  only  30-odd  eggs.  The 
hens  are  quite  fat  and  are  starting  to  set. 
Some  are  beginning  to  stand  around  all 
humped  up ;  others  are  noisy  and  lively. 
What  is  the  trouble?  E.  H.  w. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Making  any  sudden  changes  in  the 
ration  of  laying  pullets  is  very  likely  to 
result  in  a  slump  in  production  and  per¬ 
haps  considerable  molting.  By  adding  a 
large  amount  of  ground  oats  and  wheat 
to  the  laying  mash  you  cut  down  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  animal  food — meat  scrap  or 
dried  milk — that  it  contained,  and  made 
quite  a  different  mixture  of  it.  The  fact 
that  the  pullets  get  fat  and  do  not  lay  as 
Well  as  formerly  shows  that  there  is  too 
much  fattening  food — corn,  oats,  wheat, 
etc. — and  too  little  animal  protein — meat 
or  fish  scrap,  dried  milk  or  liquid  milk — 
in  their  ration,  or  else  that  they  are  fed 
so  much  of  the  grains  that  they  do  not 
eat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  higher 
protein  mash. 

The  mash  that  you  were  using  is  all 
right  for  both  light  and  heavy  fowls. 
They  are  fed  the  same,  except  that  a 
little  more  care  is  needed  to  keep  the 
heavy  breeds  from  taking  on  too  much 
fat  because  of  their  natural  tendency  to 
exercise  less.  The  whole  grains  fed  are 
the  fattening  part  of  the  ration ;  the  lay¬ 
ing  mash  is  the  egg-producing  part.  Fowls 
prefer  whole  grains,  and  the  feeding  of 
these  has  to  be  limited  to  induce  them 
to  consume  enough  of  the  less  palatable 
mash.  But  little  grain  should  be  fed  in 
the  morning  and  the  birds  given  all  that 
they  will  eat  before  going  to  roost  at 
night.  The  heavy  breeds  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  sit  than  the  more  active  light 
ones.  It  is  a  natural  instinct  that  may 
be  more  or  less  controlled  by  breeding 
from  11011-sitters,  but  it  has  not  been  bred 
out  of  any  strain  yet.  M.  B.  D. 


“Where  is  your  mother,  Johnny ' 
“Playing  golf.”  “And  your  aunt?”  “She’s 
out  learning  how  to  drive  our  new  car. 
“Then,  I’ll  see  your  father,  please.”  “He 
can't  come  down,  now.  He  is  upstairs 
giving  the  baby  a  bath.” — Credit  Lost. 
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DID  you  ever 
see  a  pale, 
sun-starved 
youngster  from 
the  city  streets 
thrive,  fill -out, 

“come  into  his 
own”  after  a  summer  on 
the  farm?  That’s  what  the 
Vitamin  D  in  sunshine 
means  to  any  growing  body. 

Now  by  a  scientific  process,  Pratts  Butter¬ 
milk  Growing  Mash  is  rendered  so  rich  in 
Vitamin  D  that  mid-winter  hatched  birds 
have  all  the  advantage  of  mid-summer  sun¬ 
shine. 

Without  Vitamin  D,  birds  don’t  get  the 


discovery ! 


itam'uiYb 


full  growth  value  from 
feed.  But  this  extra  Vitamin 
D  in  Pratts  shows  such 
startling  results  because  all 
the  food  elements  needed 
to  develop  bone,  muscle, 
nerve,  blood  and  feather 
are  already  abundant  in 
Pratts.  Meat  scrap  —  dried 
buttermilk — fish  meal — bone 
meal — alfalfa  meal— corn 
meal  —  middlings  —  bran  —  oatmeal  —  calcium 
carbonate — calcium  phosphate— iodized  salt . 

See  nearest  Pratt  dealer 
about  your  season’s  supply.  He  guarantees 
Pratts  and  will  be  glad  to  give  you  all  the 
details. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Buttermilk  Growing  Mash 

baby  CHICK  FOOD  •  •  •  LAYING  MASH 
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March  30,  1029 


BABY  CHICKS 

50  100  500  1000  =  ? 

n  t  v-w  J  _  A*  fA  U>l  1  AA  t±t J  "T  f  A  «  <  !>A  d.  '  ~  JS 


K.  I.  Reds  .  $1.60  $11.00  $57.60  $180  S'%- 

li.  Hocks.  ..  7.50  14.00  67.60  180  a  5 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  6.50  12.00  57.50  110  S  £  •= 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  12.00  67.50  110  r  j. 

White  Rocks .  6.50  16.00  77.60  ..  ..  J;  “  S 

Buff  Orpingtons. ..  8.60  16.00  77.60  .... 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Will  shipC.  O.  D.  or  ca*h  with  order. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield.  Pa, 


n  K  nV  Order  IMrect  from  This 

DAD  I  l^rlll^rwO  Ad  and  8ave  Time 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Broun  Leghorns  $2.25  $6.25  $12.00  $58.75  $115 
Anconas  and  Blk.  Leghorns  8.25  6.25  12.00  68.75  115 

White  and  Barred  Hocks  •  8.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  185 

Rhode  Island  Reds  -  -  •  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  185 

Heavy  Mired  Broilers  -  -  3.25  6.26  12.00  68.76  115 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  -  2.26  4.25  6.00  38.75  <5 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  9c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $14.00  Leghorns,  $12.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  Light,  $9.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Bax  73  McAli*tervil!e,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

8.  C.  White  X.eghorns .  $11.00  $52.50  $100 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  I.eghorns..  .  12.00  67.50  110 

Barred  Hocks  and  R.  1.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  180 

Light  Mixed .  $9.00  Heavy  Mixed..  .  $12.00 

For  March  and  April.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New 
circular  free,  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  MeAHslerville.  Pa. 


JA8.  E. 


fill  C|_J>CW.  WYANDOTTES, 
UlL.Oin  *3  W.  ROCKS  AND 
SUPERIOR  BARRED  IROCKS 

•••  /.  vr  n  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 
IJ  I  IY  V  count  on  1000  lots.  100  % 
111  v  lx  Ij  ijve  delivery  guaranteed. 

17 LSI!  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  11.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

500  lots  He  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  109%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  I’.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Penna 


100%  Live  Arrival  100  500  1000 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg. ..$12  $57.50  $110 

Everlay  Brown  Leg .  12  57.50  110 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds .  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks  .  . .  9  42.50  80 


Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS  IS  THE  HEN 
THAT  PAYS.  Write  for  literature. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


CHIX 


Box  R 


Richfield,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

March  and  April  Chicks  as  Low  as  8c 

S.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  STRAIN  REDS 
S.  C.  ROCKS  S.  C.  w.  L.  TANCRED  and 

HEAVY  MIXED— LIGHT  MIXED  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  MeAHslerville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


for  March  and  April  Delivery 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed- 
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White  Leghorns.. 

Barred  Rox .  4  00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4.00 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 

Light  Mixed .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  tree  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166.  Richfield,  Penna 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  *8.25  *6.88  *11.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  0.  W.  L...  8.50  6.58  12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  and  W.  Rocks..  8.75  7.00  18.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minoreas .  8.75  7.25  14.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  P.  Paid.  From  nil  free  range  stock. 
EHGEWOOll  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Jtomlg  MoAIlstervlIle,  Pa. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes....  $450  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7-50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3-50  6  50  12.00  57. 50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6  50  12  00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  .  2-75  5.00  9.00  42.00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  Box  75,  Blehfleld,  Penna. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  f*LJ  1 V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  l/Il  IW 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110-1000 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No  25  RICHFIELD,  PA 


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS.  REDS  and 
LEGHORNS 

Special  l’rice  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  II.  Scott  Itox  88  Harrington,  Ileli 


BABY  CHICKS  25  .,0  tot, 

Barred  Rocks .  *4.00  *7.50  *14.00 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.50  8.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

500  lots  % c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Penna 

CHICKS,  9clr  TESSkSF 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 

Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Millerstown.  Pa. 


:~f  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

L-rjL,'  At  81-30  up.  Several  varieties.  No  money 
A  .  ^ —  down.  Pay  10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D. 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 

VAI  I  FY  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $12  per  100 

X/II7W  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 1  4  per  100 

r,.iioIre  Heavy  Mixed . *  12  per  100 

CH1LK.S  Light  Mixed .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Me AHstervIHc,  Penna. 


D  A  DV  COlCy  C  MOST  POPULAR 

DAD  I  LnlV/IViJ  BREEDS 

Our  eleventh  year  in  business.  Send  for  our  prices  and 
special  offer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Del. 


DR.  ROMIG*S  qualit'y  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  *18.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  15.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


^-—4  «  i  I  /-A  Bd'  O  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $12.00. 

n  I  VS  IV  9  100.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds, 
$18.00-100.  White  Rocks,  $14.00-100.  Mixed.  $10.00-100- 
Speeial  price  on  larger  orders.  Circular  free.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  JACOB  NEIM0ND,  Bn  2.  McAli*ter*ille,  P«. 


PENNA.  STATE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-Wyckoff  Strains.  The 
Best.  Catalog  describing  our  300-egg  stock,  Re¬ 
cords,  Pedigreeing,  R.  O.  P.  Entries.  RIDGEWAY 
POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— White.  Ruff  PI4IPI7  Q 

Columbia  and  Barred  Roek^^  $1  I  w  “w 

Also  White  Wvandotte  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  Chicks 
Order  at  once.  MURRAY'S  POULTRY  FARM  and 
HATCHERY.  R  2,  Newark.  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.76  $5.50  $10.00  $49,00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  8.50  7.00  18.00  64.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  8.25  6.60  12.00  59.00 

Light  Broilers .  2.75  4.60  8.00  89.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100%  delivery.  Post 
age  paid.  Hogan  tested  flocks.  19  years  in  business. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  lekesburg,  Pa. 


Cocolamus  Husky  Chicks 

25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8.50  $6.60  $12.00 

Everlay  Biown  Leghorns .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  1.60  6  50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

100%  liye  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free  circular. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY'  FARM,  Coeoliiinus,  Pa. 


BalDy  CliicKs 

From  Fi-ee  Range  Selected  Flocks 

Lots—  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

K.  O.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  7.50  14.00  67.50  180 

Light  Mixed  .  4.60  8.00  87.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  11.00  52,50  100 

100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0  No  3.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Bd.  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Wh.  Bocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FABM 
Box  906,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BARRON 


S 1 5  0  per 

10%  books 


LEG  HORN 

CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  any  week  after 
Feb.  11th.  at  $1  6  per  100,  *77  per  600, 
1000.  100%  Live  Ai'rival  Guaranteed, 

order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Klelnfollersvllle,  Pa. 


Gold  Medal  Chicks 

CHOICE  CHICKS  AT  POPULAR  PRICES  50  100  500  1000 

While,  Brown,  Bull  Leghorns — Anconas  $7-50  $14.00  $67.50  $130 
Barred,  While.  Bull  Roeks—  Reds  8. 50  16.00  77.50  150 

Wyandeltes — Orpingtons — Minoreas  9.Cd  17-00  82.50  1B0 

Mixed  Chicks,  $12.00 — 100.  All  Shipments  Postpaid.  Finest 
Stock.  Greatest  Profit  Makers.  100%  Safe  Delivery. 
GOLD  MEDAL  CHICKERIES  Box  666  YVallkill.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . $4  00 

$7.50 

$14  00 

Barred  Rocks...  400 

7-50 

14  00 

.  ...  3  50 

650 

12  00 

6  50 

12.00 

.  2  75 

5.00 

9  00 

500  lots  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

(100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAllstsrvllle,  Pa. 


Cl  f  1  -V  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
M  1  A  QUALITY 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  Reds,  Mixed. 

RRAM1ILE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  808  Chesterto wn,  Md. 


DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  mature  liens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
200  egg  dams.  Also  price  list  on  Barred  Rocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEAF0R0,  DEL. 


from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  14c;  R.  I. 
Reds,  14c;  Heavy  Mixed.  10c.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
paid.  II.  W.  A.MEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  Penuti. 


CHICKS 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  1  3e. 

Fleavy  Mixed  .  11c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMflARDNEIt.  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


PULLETS  from  Barron’s  White  Leghorns. 
GlHLIku  Imported  anually  from  Barron  England.. 
Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free. 

Bishop’*  Poultry  Farm,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


ALLI,.  White  Leghorns,  10c;  Barred  Rocks, 
guailiy  vlllCKS  Beds.  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Min- 
orcas  12c;  Buff  Rocks,  Hamburg®,  14e;  Heavy  Mixed,  He; 
Light’ Mixed,  9c.  PLUM  CREEK  P0ULTRI  FARM,  Sunburn,  Penna- 


/■"•L  *  L  Tancred  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  1  for  100; 
Lc/IICKS  $so  for  500.  Barred  Rocks,  *12  for  100; 
$56  for  500.  100%  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


nQkv  rhiolrc  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  1  1  c  ea. 
DdllJ  CIIILILa  Larger  amounts  less.  Parcel  post 
paid.  Fi-ee  circular  FRANK  BLUM.  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


-SHI  I g  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 

^nlvIVO  Rocks,  13c;  Mixed.  10c.  100%  ar. 
xl  guar.  Cix-cular  free.  R.  J.  EHR1SMAN.  McAlisttrville.  Pa 


CHICKS 

rival.  Circular. 


Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
Barron  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghoi-n  Chicks 
from  my  own  flock,  1  2c.  100%  live  ar- 
E.  L.  BEAYEK  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


/■< II | /-« If  C  Leghorns  from  heavv  laying  strain.  $1 5.00 
CfllCKd  per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  New  York 


BEES  PAY  FAR  BETTER 

cost  considered,  than  any  other  farm  stock — if  you 
keep  them  RIGHT.  Do  you  want  to  keep  your  bees 
better?  If  so,  let  us  help  you.  Send  for  our  free 
booklet,  ‘‘Rees  For  Pleasure  and  Profit.” 
Thoroughly  discusses  beekeeping.  Tells  how  to 
start  right.  If  you  want  to  ti-Riisfer  your  bees  into 
better  hives  ask  also  for  leaflet  on  transferring. 
Address  A.  I.  BOOT  0O.,  222  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  Ohio 


Possible  Roup 

I  have  a  young  sick  turkey  hen  that 
puzzles  me  greatly.  She  has  been  sick 
about  three  weeks.  At  first  she  moped 
a  little ;  the  droppings  were  loose  and 
contained  too  much  uvhite  material.  I 
put  her  in  a  warm  place  and  in  a  few 
days  the  droppings  appeared  normal.  I 
put  her  back  in  the  flock.  It  turned 
pretty  cold  and  I  again  put  her  in  a 
warm  room  for  fear,  being  run  down,  she 
would  take  cold.  Upon  watching  her  I 
noticed  the  skin  on  her  head  appeared  to 
be  thickening.  It  started  on  a  spot  over 
the  left  eye  and  reminded  me  of  the  first 
stage  of  chicken-pox.  The  coarsening  or 
swelling  (as  it  has  turned  out  to  be)  pro¬ 
gressed  until  the  whole  head  is  involved, 
back  down  the  neck  under  the  beak,  the 
whole  edge  of  the  wattle  is  fluted  and 
heavy  because  of  the  swelling,  the  eyes 
are  nearly  closed.  The  mouth  has.  a 
whitish  coating  on  it  each  morning  jvhich 
I  remove  with  a  swab  dipped  in  a  salt 
solution.  The  appetite  is  good  consider¬ 
ing  she  is  penned  and  inactive.  I  feed 
her  by  hand,  bread  and  milk,  inasmuch  as 
she  can  see  so  little  feeding  herself  is 
difficult.  E.  E.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

If  you  had  spoken  of  this  swelling  of 
head  and  neck  as  being  accompanied  by 
loss  of  feathers  and  scalding  of  the  skin 
over  the  affected  parts,  your  description 
would  have  suggested  favus  or  “white 
comb,”  a  contagious  disease  that  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  growth  usually  be¬ 
ginning  about  the  head  and  spreading,  in 
severe  cases,  to  the  body.  It  may  be 
that  this  is  but  a  somewhat  unusual  ease 
of  chicken-pox,  also  contagious.  Re¬ 
moval  of  the  bird  to  comfortable  quarters 
where  it  cannot  infect  others  and  feeding 
upon  soft  food  that  it  can  readily  eat  is 
about  all  that  you  can  do,  in  the  absence 
of  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  trouble.  If  it  is  a  self-limited  dis¬ 
ease,  recovery  should  follow  in  time. 
Roup,  chicken-pox  and  bird  diphtheria 
are  probably  related  diseases  and  the 
forms  that  they  take  are  not  always  alike. 
“Symptoms”  are  often  misleading  and 
cause  many  mistakes  in  diagnosis.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  is  a  case  of  real 
roup,  with  rather  unusual  manifestations. 
At  any  rate,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
quarantine  the  patient  and  give  it  good 
care  where  it  will  not  expose  other 
fowls.  M.  B.  D. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

We  wonder  where  that  “early  Spring”, 
so  optimistically  predicted,  can  be?  The 
groundhog  didn’t  see  his  shadow,  for  the 
poor  beast  was  snowed  in.  We  had  five 
days  of  sunshine  in  February,  and  have 
had  one  day  so  far  in  March.  This  is  the 
eighth  day,  and  I  don’t  know  how  deep 
the  snow  is  now,  but  a  week  ago  it  was 
54  inches  on  the  fields. 

March  2  my  husband  and  I  went  to 
New  Castle  in*  the  afternoon,  and  it  took 
an  hour  for  the  old  Chevy  to  make  the 
three  miles,  all  down  hill,  to  the  main 
highway.  The  snow  was  above  the  axles 
and  we  had  to  have  our  son  bring  a  good 
stout  team  to  help  us  back  up  the  hill. 

Everyone  is  talking  “smart”  as  to  what 
they  will  do  when  Spring  really  comes. 
One  neighbor  says  he  is  going  to  put  a 
fence  around  the  first  dandelion  flower  he 
finds,  and  his  hired  man  avers  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  kiss  the  first  one. 

It  has  been  a  hard  Winter  on  the  sheep 
that  are  wintering  on  the  Utah  desert. 
Corn,  at  $2.10  per  cwt.,  has  been  fed,  but 
it  is  hard  to  get,  so  a  prepared  feed  at 
$55  per  ton  is  being  used  a  great  deal. 
The  sheep  on  the  ranch  are  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Some  of  the  wether  lambs  that 
we  raised  on  the  bottle  last  May  were 
shipped  to  Kansas  City  in  February,  and 
topped  the  market.  The  new  crop  of 
babies  is  coming  on  now,  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  singly.  It  is  quite  a  job  to 
find  dry  quarters  for  so  many  lai-ge  fami¬ 
lies,  but  we  never  had  finer  lambs  than 
those  now  arriving. 

The  old  Brahmas  decided  that  they 
would  “go  by  the  calendar”  and  became 
broody.  We  have  one  batch  of  baby 
chicks,  a  few  hens  sitting,  and  an  incu¬ 
bator  going  full  blast.  Our  turkeys  never 
start  laying  before  some  time  in  April,  so 
I  am  sending  to  California  for  100  eggs, 
which  will  be  “incubated.”  The  eggs  will 
cost  25c  each,  and  I  think  the  turkeys 
(if  they  hatch)  will  be  enough  heavier 
at  market  time  to  pay  back  the  cost  of 
eggs.  We  keep  a  saucer  of  warm  water 
in  the  incubator  and  during  the  last  week 
sprinkle  the  eggs  once  or  twice  a  day 
with  warm  water.  We  had  a  97  per  cent 
hatch  last  season.  MRS.  P.  u. 

Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 


Buff  Minoreas 

Will  someone  tell  me  about  the  Buff 
Minorca?  Do  they  mature  early  for 
broilers?  I  am  anxious  to  get  a  breed  of 
chickens  which  lay  the  white  eggs  and 
still  sell  well  as  broilers.  Thinking  the 
Buff  Minorca  might  be  just  what  I  would 
want,  I  am  turning  to  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  information. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  V. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  Delivery 

100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leoborns .  $13  $62  50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  15  72  50  iin 

Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Minoreas  16  77.50  150 

Assorted— Light  10c;  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
aach;  $30  per  100.  All  chicks  for  May  deliveiy  lc  le.-e 
Also  special  mating  blood  tested  chicks  and  two  and  six 
weeks  old  chicks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  circular.  10%  books  older 
balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D.  TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY.  Liberty  N.  y 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

o  nnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
DvJUU  English  Sti-ain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  forhatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar  ,  Apr,  &  May  deliveiy. 
Special feedingdirectionswitli allorders.  Circularfree. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Hoff’s  “Vitality”  om  Chicks  of  Quality 

State  Supervised  and  RIood-Tcsted 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  R.  I  Beds 
The  best  that  41  years  experience  can  produce.  Catalog 
free.  My  prices  on  QUALITY,  EGG  BRED,  BLOOD-TEST¬ 
ED  Chicks  will  surprise  you.  D.  L.  Cert,  accepted  at 
full  face  value. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No,  I  1  5,  Neshanlc  Sta„  N.  J, 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur- 
in  Past  1 0  Y ears.  Over  1 , 1 00  Certified  This  Y ear. 

This  great  record  proves  conclusively  that  these  birds 
are  eonsistant  high  producers.  Large  Leghorns,  Large 
Chalk-White  Eggs,  Marvelous  Chicks,  Males,  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Brooder  Stoves  at  less  than  Sears  &  Roebuck. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


4incEpy,x 

TANCRED  STRAIN  (DIRECT) 

CERTIFIED  AND  SUPERVISED 

LARGE  SIZE.  HIGH  PRODUCTION. 

BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
H.C.  Ashbery&Son  box-r  Sobus.N.  Y. 


CHICKS ! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
Wyckoff  Leghorns 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly 


BARGAIN  PRICE  *18.88  PER  HUNDRED 

Ten  per  cent  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Refund  if 
ordering  dates  are  filled.  Special — 200  chicks  weekly 
from  pedigreed  matings.  Price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 


MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  s* 


100%  Pure  Bollywood  Strain  Direct 

Breeding  cockerels  decendants  of  Storrs  contest  win¬ 
ners.  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J, 


Ewings  wS Leghorns 

are  the  product'of  record  layers.  For  15  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fer  tile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Exclusively 

MORGAN-TANCRED  STRAIN 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Write  for  catalog 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Y  RAHWAY,  N.  J, 


Before 

BUYING 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Get  our  circular  of  a  Tancred 
Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Every  chick  hatched 
from  our  own  breeders.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction. 
Adrian  OeNeef,  Sodas,  N.  Y 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  Yearlings.  Pullets 
now  first  at  Farmingdale  $15  per  100.  Barred  Rocks, 
Reds.  $16.  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.  A.  SCOFIELD,  FLIibill,  N.  T. 


HANSON  STRAIN  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  large  N.  J.  Certified  Trapnested  Breeders.  Circular. 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm  Moiitrale,  N.  J. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 

Trapped  11  years;  R.  O.  P.  records  to  325  eggs. 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM  Box  R  MARLBORO.  MASS 


SiO.W.LUGIIORNS  B.  W.  D.  tested 
BARRON  STRAIN  andtrapnested 
Produced  by  a  breeder  are  the  better  Chicks  to  buy.  Our 
circular  on  request.  ClARABEN  COURT  FARM,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  H.  Y. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 

free.  SDNNTS1IIE  POULTRY  FAltni,  Filendaliip,  New  Tork 


C  Spanish,  Red  Caps;  other  breeds;  Muscovy, 
Buff  Ducks;  Round  Brooder  Houses;  Sup 

plies.  Circular.  BREEDERS'  SUPPLY,  Boi  H.  Cobleskill,  Hew  York 


TARBELL  FARMS  ?kGCHoSWN  BABY  CHICKS 

from  proven  layers  mated  to  cockerels  from  trapnested 
hens  240-eggs  up.  TAItBEIX  FAKMS,  Sniithvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  Th/ Kind  that  lay. 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  N.  J- 


Francais— rocks,  leghorns,  australorps. 

Winners  at  Storrs,  Farmingdale  and  Illinois  Contests, 
Breeding  Pens,  Cockerels,  Chicks.  Hatching  Eggs 
Jules,  F*  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach,  L*  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
VnlVrVd  Barred  Rocks 

High  quality’  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  237,  MiHlintown,  Pa 

iimiiiiiiiiiiiiimimmmiiiimmimmHH 

Important  to  Advertisers  \ 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Flesh — bone — feathers — rich 

blood  .  .  .  they’re  all  in  QUISEN- 
BERRY  QUALITY  Growing  Mash. 
Leading  poultry  raisers  have  stand¬ 
ardized  on  this  famous  feed — because 
of  the  certainty  of  results.  Perfectly 
balanced  feed  requiring  no  mixing — 
no  bother — yet  enables  you  to  beat 
the  market  by  many  days.  Makes 
prize  winners  and  record  layers. 


GROWING  MASH 

A  trial  order  from  your  nearest  dealer 
will  prove  its  merits.  FREE! — Write 
today  for  “CROWS  &  CACKLES” 
and  other  valuable  literature,  point¬ 
ing  the  road  to  profit  “the  Quisen- 
berry  Way”. 


QUISENBERRY  FEED  MEG.  €0. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 


In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder 
than  you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of 
ordinary  shears.  The  materials.  Including  Heater, 
cost  only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you 
Plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder 
Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater  holds  one  Quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  IQ  Days  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the 
best  brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please 
give  your  dealer's  name.  Send  for  mu  jree  JSooklet 
"Poultry  Helps." 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  364-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


-  A  SPECI  AL 

&  **  GALVANIZED  METAL 

Brooder  House 
8  ft.  diam.,  $65°i 
12  ft.  diam.,  $95°i 

Freight  Paid.  Money-Rack 
Guarantee.  Ask  tor  Catalog 
S  8  ARMSTR0N8  CO.  Dept.  70  L0N00N.  OHIO 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Reaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 


Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 


Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

DepL  R-  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

dered°,^”^,1i— )e*S*  hoarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow 


»»  m  ,  v41 18  "'‘‘KUHe  inr  pomtiT.  wurs  is. 

11 •  MacKELLAIf’8  SONS  CO.!  i’ceknkill,  N.  Y 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 

DIAMOND  PICK 


‘It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pu: 

„  .  ATLAN  mfg.  co. 

14Z_A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  I 


Size  of  Brooder  House 

I  wish  to  get  some  information  regard¬ 
ing  a  brooder-house  for  about  200  to  300 
chicks.  I  would  like  to  know  best  size 
for  building.  J.  H.  L. 

Eight  by  ten  feet  in  size  is  as  small  as 
I  should  care  to  build  a  brooder-house  for 
any  number  of  chicks,  and  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  one  8x12  or  even  larger.  The  limit 
as  to  size  is  determined  rather  by  the 
weight,  if  a  portable  building  is  wanted, 
than  the  floor  area,  as  chicks  cannot  have 
too  much  room.  A  building  8x14  may  be 
divided  into  two  pens  by  a  removable  par¬ 
tition  and  one  room  used  as  a  warm  room 
containing  the  brooder  stove,  the  other 
as  a  cool  exercising  room.  After  the 
cockerels  are  removed,  the  partition  may 
be  taken  out  and  the  building  used  as  a 
colony  house  for  the  pullets  during  the 
Summer.  M.  B.  D. 


Lame  Hens 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
-with  some  of  my  hens?  My  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  are  very  lame ;  hold  up  one  leg  a 
great  deal  and  limp  as  they  try  to  walk. 
They  are  in  good  health  and  eat  and  lay 
well.  Rhode  Island  Reds  kept  in  another 
house  are  not  affected  at  all.  I  brought 
the  Leghorns  as  four-months-old  pullets 
and  kept  them  in  and  take  the  same  care 
as  I  do  the  rest  of  my  flock.  P.  F. 

There  are  so  many  possible  causes  of 
apparent  lameness  in  fowls  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  from  that  symptom  alone 
what  ails  these  birds.  An  autopsy  upon 
one  that  has  died  might  disclose  some  in¬ 
ternal  condition  that  would  explain  the 
trouble.  The  natural  expectation  would 
be  that  a  bird  that  had  become  thin  and 
lame  would  not  be  worth  saving ;  few  sick 
fowls  are. 

If,  however,  these  birds  are  actually 
laying,  the  whole  trouble  may  be  in  some 
local  condition  affecting  the  feet.  If  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  examine  the 
feet  for  corns  or  injuries  that  would 
make  them  disinclined  to  step  upon  one 
foot.  M.  B.  D. 


Upset  From  Change  of  Feed 

I  have  130  Rhode  Island  pullets  that 
began  laying  the  very  last  of  September; 
they  laid  well  until  about  Jan.  20.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  for  quite  a  while,  I  used  to  get 
from  75  to  90  eggs  per  day.  Then  they 
began  to  slacken  off  until  yesterday  they 
laid  only  26.  I  have  fed  scratch  and 
laying  mash  wholly,  except  for  a  while 
I  cooked  potatoes,  turnips  and  oats.  I 
think  perhaps  I  am  to  blame,  for  I  fed 
the  same  amount  of  scratch  feed  at  the 
same  time.  g.  w.  t. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  about 
changing  the  ration  of  laying  pullets  in 
the  Winter,  as  any  radical  disturbance 
of  this  is  likely  to  cause  a  slump  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  possible  molting.  Your  pul¬ 
lets  were  probably  getting  a  good  laying 
mash  and  enough  scratch  grain  to  make 
a  well-balanced  ration  when  you  upset 
the  program  by  adding  so  much  cooked 
vegetable  that  they  neglected  the  laying 
mash  for  the  more  palatable  cooked  food 
and  did  not  get  enough  of  the  high  pro¬ 
tein  mash  for  good  egg  production. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  quick  way  out 
of  the  trouble ;  you  will  have  to  wait 
until  the  birds  have  time  to  re-establish 
production,  feeding  them  meanwhile  the 
mash  and  grain  first  used.  Cooked  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  fed  in  proper  quantity,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  these  are 
always  of  a  fattening  nature  and  cannot 
replace  the  mash  that  contains  the  meat 
and  ground  grain  of  higher  protein  con¬ 
tent.  If  either  vegetables  or  whole  grains 
are  fed  in  too  great  quantities,  the  mash, 
being  less  well  liked,  will  he  neglected 
and  egg  production  will  suffer.  M.  B.  D. 


The  Storrs  Ration 

Would  you  give  me  the  rations  as  used 
at  Storrs,  Conn.,  egg-laying  contest? 

New  Jersey.  f.  y. 

The  following  formulas  for  mash  and 
hard  grains  were  recommended  by  the 
New  England  Feed  Conference,  held  at 
the  Storrs,  Conn.,  Agricultural  College 
on  Nov.  1,  1928. 

Mash  formula  :  200  lbs.  coarse  yellow 
cornmeal,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs. 
wheat  flour  middlings,  100  lbs.  ground 
oats  (38  to  40  lbs.  per  bu.),  25  lbs.  meat 
scrap  (lot  less  than  50  per  cent  protein), 
25  lbs.  fishmeal  (not  less  than  50  per 
cent  protein),  25  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal  (not 
more  than  20  per  cent  fiber),  25  lbs.  edi¬ 
ble  steamed  bonemeal,  25  lbs.  dried  skim 
or  buttermilk,  and  5  lbs.  common  salt. 

Grain  formula :  500  lbs.  whole  or 

cracked  com,  250  lbs.  wheat,  150  lbs. 
barley,  and  100  lbs.  heavy  oats.  m.  b.  d. 


A  great  laying  inheritance,  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor,  high  degree  of 
livability  and  low  prices  is  the 
story  of  Kerr's  Chicks 


Our  five  high  ten-bird  pens  in  the  national  egg-laying  competitions 
last  year  averaged  221.9  eggs.  This  gave  them  ninth  place  among 
the  breeders  of  the  world. 

If  you  read  the  reports  of  the  present  contests  you  will  see  that  Kerr’s  pens 
are  standing  high.  First  Barred  Rock  pullet  at  New  Jersey  in  November. 
First  Barred  Rock  pen  and  pullet  at  New  York  in  December.  First  or  Second 
White  Leghorn  pens  for  five  successive  weeks  at  West  Virginia. 

All  our  contest  birds  are  bred  on  our  breeding  farm.  Their  full  brothers  are 
the  sires  of  our  1929  Special  Matings  baby  chicks.  Their  dams  are  line  bred 
for  production.  This  makes  for  an  exceptional  inheritance 
of  heavy  winter  egg  yields,  unexcelled  constitutional  vigor 
and  a  high  degree  of  livability. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  illustrated  account  of  how 
Kerr  produces  chicks  that  develop  into  national  contest 
winners. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  9 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Paterson,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Chicks 


World’s  Finest 
Blood  Lines 


PRODUCTION — BEAUTY 

Do  not  buy  ordinary  chicks  when  you  can  get  our 
famous  blood  lines  with  years  of  breeding  for  qual¬ 
ity  and  production  behind  them.  We  can  furnish 
you  chicks  from  the  famous  Barron  and  Tancred 
strains  of  Leghorns,  4 %  to  6-pound  hens,  Holter- 
man  and  Thompson  Barred  Rocks.  Our  Reds, 
Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons  are  from  equally  good 
breeders.  They  will  improve  your  flock  Mr.  Breed¬ 
er.  Our  stock  matures  fast.  They  have  long  back, 
wide  and  deep  bodies,  which  gives  you  added 
weight  quickly.  Dependable  layers  of  large  eggs 
and  many  of  them.  We  do  not  set  small  eggs. 
Most  of  our  eggs  are  26  to  30  ounces  to  the  dozen, 
which  gives  you  a  premium  on  the  market.  Get 
our  catalogue  and  see  the  difference,  10c  up,  all 
tested  and  culled  for  years.  Get  your  copy  right 
now  and  save  money.  _ 


The  Sturdy  Baby  Chick  Co. 


Box  423-G  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Attention  Chick  Buyers! 

YOUR  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  your  family  depend  on  the  kind  of  chicks  that  you 
brood  this  spring. 

Whether  you  are  an  old-timer  or  just  starting  you  must  know  that  the  public  is  turning 
from  the  hatchery  that  gathers  eggs  from  outside  sources;  and  the  people  are  coming  to 
the  real  breeder  who  sells  only  his  own  stock 

Indian  Head  Stock  has  been  bred  and  selected  and  trap-nested  for  twelve  years  and 
Indian  Head  Poultry  Farm  does  not  at  any  time  buy  up  outside  hatching  eggs.  Our  eggs 
are  selected  for  size  and  tinted  eggs  are  never  used;  they  are  incubated  under  systems  of 
positive  control  and  are  watched  over  by  day  and  by  night  by  skilled  knd  loyal  workers. 

We  NEVER  breed  from  pullets  but  only  from  big  healthy  hens  that  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  and  that  are  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels  from  better  than  200-egg  hens.  With 
this  stock  and  our  printed  complete  system  for  care  of  the  chicks  your  success  is  assured 
if  you  faithfully  follow  our  methods. 

In  addition  to  the  quality  of  our  stock  you  get  honest,  dependable,  square  treatment  that 
will  make  you  want  our  chicks  year  after  year.  Further  information  and  prices  together 
with  our  big  new  catalog  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  your  letter  stating  what  you 
want  and  when.  S,  C.  White  Leghorns  Only. 

INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  220  N.  Main  St.,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


sTHOROBRnD',6*^, 

.  "LIVE  AND  LAY”  VHIVItt 


HTHEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
•».  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  cat  .-fully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  lie  and  up.  IOO*  livC  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Rook. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  20F  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N. 


FREE 


CHICK 


BOOK 


for 


are  bred  to  make  money  lor  you.  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
ind  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris, Owen  Farms  Daniels 

'1 _ XX _ _  Cl _ I  C:.L _ 1 _ 1  _*1_ _  V _  “*“**“»,  X-.OI1IC13. 


Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Fr 


•  ,  c  -.  ,  TT  ,1  f ree  range  flocks,  scientifically /n 

and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid._  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  nou 

Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  * 


free  poultry  book  and  prices. 


F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N.  Y.^ 


_ >1 

' 't 


3MMS3JXS3J5& 


BABY  CHICKS  <£,?vA  $1.00 

TYON’T  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred, 
high  producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and 
health  of  chicks  is  safeguarded.  Toe  piokinj?  stopped  instantly  with  Wolf’s 
“NO-PICK."  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  GET  OUR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 
$1,000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding: .  Ail  leading  breeds— Prices  very  attractive.  Write  today. 
WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  2  GIBSON  BURG,  OHIO 


New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

rhe  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Bred  Poultry  Today  is 
Through  the  Purchase  ot  Hit rh  Grade  Stock,  Egtrs  or  Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

Mew  York  State  Co-operative 
Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

Formerly  New  York  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

The  BiK  1929  <  lata  login*  is  Off  the  Press,  and  will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  requests.  Write 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec’y.  Box  N  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
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Every  Breeder  Blood -Tested,  Certified, 
Trap -Nested  Under  State  Supervision 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  andPullets 


\ 


Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records 

For  nine  years  we  bave  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Golden  Dollar  Strain. 

EVERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  lias  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in  her 
pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  sire  is  officially  pedigreed 
from  dams  with  records  of  from  220  to  311  eggs,  made  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Every  breeder  has  been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials. 
These  tests  made  for  five  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks 
100*  perfect,  absolutely  free  from  bacillary  white  Diarrhea.  Our  big  snow- 
white  eggs  sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our 
breeders  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

<<n  r*.  t  _  D„.U_ J*  by  Paul  F.  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a 

rrollts  trom  rOUliry  $30,000  a  year  business  on  a  12-acre  farm. 
Write  for  your  copy  It’s  free  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  8  Main  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Strain 


••00 


'EIGENRAUCH  FARMS- 

_  RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 

18™  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 
LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks,  $1  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks 
from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and 
100%  live  arrival.  Prices  Delivered —  50  100 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff,  Brown;  Anconas  . $6.60  $12.00 

Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge;  B.  Minorcas  .  7.50  14.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons,  8.  L.  and  W.  Wyandottes .  7.50  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed.  10c;  B.  J.  Giants,  18c.  Order  direct  or  send  for  illustrated 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  COLUMBUS 


are 

egg  production. 

600  1000 
$57.50  $110.00 

67.50  130.00 

67.50  130.00 

circular. 
GROVE,  OHIO 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS 


With  Hubers’ 
Reliable  Chicks 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Free — Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wish. 

Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  wliich  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


“$10,000  Yearly  With  Tancred  Leghorns” 

Larger  Eggs  —  Larger  Egg  Yield  —  Larger  Birds  —  Larger  Yearly  Profits 

n  A  n  w  ^  LJ  I  ^  t£  O  from  the  CltEAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock.  We  have  one  of 
L-9  /A  D  T  W  *5  I  w  WO  the  largest  and  best  flocks  of  Pure  Tailored  Leghorns  in  tlie  State.  The 
oiliest  trapnested  strain  in  existence.  Twenty-three  years’ trapnested,  backed  by  300-egg  blood  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Prices  greatly  reduced  this  season.  Special  proposition  for  early  orders. 

Get  Our  Beautiful  Free  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  8  LAMAR,  PENNA. 


4.00 

7.76 

16 

43.00 

72 

4.26 

8.25 

16 

46.25 

75 

8.25 

6.00 

11 

82.00 

52 

6.00 

11.60 

22 

SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


NO  A^YOiyBV-WB  v^HLUP  C.O.Dk 


Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  1004  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  60  100  300  500 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Aneonaa . $3.50  $6.75  $13  $38.00  $62 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &R.  C.  Reds . 4.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 4.26 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds . . .  8.26 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.00  _  _ 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  15,  ADA.  OHIO.  Reference.  First  National  Bank. 


you  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


Big  Poultry  Manual 

e  Chicks.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog 
t  on  request.  Guaranteed  chicks. 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks — Also  Baby  Ducks 

Every  bird  tn  our  breeding  flock  I9  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  inspected  by  expert, 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plans 
16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  number  chicks  from  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatchery  Main  Street  Hoytville,  Ohio 


furnished  to  all  buyers  ol  chicks 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick 
buyer  should  know  about  Hoyt¬ 
ville  Chicks.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy 
sent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chicks. 


IviCfeS  (*3£3Sg3&*) 


Get  our  big  POULTRY  M ANU AL. “et 

Fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  them.  If  you  want  real  pro¬ 
ducers  we  have  them.  We  can  fill  your  requirements  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  you  want. 
g~>  »rwi  *  w  ft;  p’Orr  It  will  help  you  make  more  money  from  your 

V^/tI  J.  l-i  vM  13  »  KC1E1,  poultry  plant.  Write  to  us  if  you  have  a  poultry 
problem  and  we  will  give  our  best  advice  and  help. 

\Vrite  today — we  can't  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  A  HATCHING  CO.  ROX  134  TIRO,  OHIO 


^ODUCTIOa, 

rair  nline 


Prices  Lower  than  Usual  I 

Egg  bred  chicks  from  high  producing  ancestry — We  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery. 

Wh„  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas.... 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  _ 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Rocks  .  8.00 

Mixed  chicks.  $10  per  100:  All  heavies.  $12.  Send  only  $1  down — 
we  will  ship  C.  O.  L>.  Free  catalog. 

Fostoria  Hatchery,  Nye  Brothers,  Owner*,  Dept.  17,  Fostoria,  Ohio 
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Some  Poultry  Figures 

How  many  chickens  is  it  possible  for 
one  man  to  care  for  up  to  the  laying  age? 
How  much  does  it  cost  per  chick  to  raise 
them  up  to  the  broiler  age ;  the  roaster 
age;  the  laying  age,  the  capon  age? 

Rhode  Island.  E.  p. 

It  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  say  just 
how  many  chicks  it  would  be  possible  for 
one  man  to  care  for.  Too  much  would 
depend  upon  the  man  and  his  facilities. 
Dreams  running  into  the  thousands 
might  be  realized  by  an  active  man  with 
experience  in  the  work  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  and  time  to  devote  himself  to  the 
occupation.  The  question  of  costs,  too, 
is  one  that  can  never  be  answered  with 
any  accuracy,  though  figures  might  be 
given.  A  moment’s  thought  will  show 
one  that  costs  are  never  twice  alike  in 
any  two  seasons,  in  fact,  would  not  be 
twice  alike  in  any  one  season,  for  there 
are  elements  entering  into  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  that  are  beyond  the  control  of 
the  poultryman  ;  such  elements  as  varia¬ 
tion  in  costs  of  feeds,  percentages  of 
hatches,  seasonal  conditions  affecting  re¬ 
sults,  mortality  in  the  flocks,  differences 
in  the  healthfulness  and  vigor  of  the 
chicks,  etc. 

There  are  no  definite  ages  at  which 
chicks  become  broilers,  capons,  etc. 
Weights,  rather  than  ages,  govern  these 
classifications.  Breeds  also  affect  the  age 
at  which  chicks  reach  marketable  form. 
As  an  example  of  this,  chicks  may  be  sold 
as  “broilers”  at  any  weight  from  one 
pound  to  three ;  they  may  be  squab  broil¬ 
ers,  medium  broilers  or  heavy  broilers 
and  the  cost  of  raising  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  time  that  it  takes  them  to  reach 
the  needed  weights  qualifying  them  for 
these  classes. 

There  are  various  tables  published 
showing  the  amounts  of  feeds  needed  to 
bring  chicks  to  certain  weights.  These 
can  be  only  approximate  guides,  how¬ 
ever,  because,  not  only  the  kinds  of  food 
given  but  the  conditions  under  which  the 
chicks  are  kept  affect  the  amounts  need¬ 
ed.  Feed  costs  may  be  approximated ; 
overhead  is  out  of  all  bounds  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  computation.  If  figured  accu¬ 
rately  for  one  plant,  it  lvould  not  neces¬ 
sarily  apply  at  all  to  another  close  by. 
Data  compiled  at  Storrs  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  show  a  food  consumption  of  3%  lbs. 
to  bring  a  Leghorn  chick  to  a  weight  of 
a  trifle  over  1  lb.  at  the  age  of  eight 
weeks ;  of  7%  lbs.  to  make  the  chick 
weigh  practically  2  lbs.  at  12  weeks  of 
age.  Small  fractions  are  disregarded  in 
these  quotations  from  published  tables. 
R.  I.  Red  chicks  were  made  to  weight 
114  lbs.  at  eight  weeks,  having  been  fed 
4  lbs.  of  feed  :  2%  lbs.  at  12  weeks,  after 
having  eaten  8l/j  lbs.  of  feed.  All  these 
chicks  had  skim-milk  to  drink.  Broilers 
are  usually  sold  at  from  8  to  12  weeks  of 
age,  the  sooner  the  better.  Roasters  are 
chicks  that  have  passed  the  broiler  stage 
and  weigh  from  4  to  8  lbs. 

The  tables  already  quoted  show  that 
R.  I.  Reds  may  be  brought  to  a  weight 
of  4 lbs.  at  24  weeks  of  age,  after  hav¬ 
ing  eaten  27*4  lbs.  of  feed.  The  “laying- 
age”  is  about  five  months  for  the  lighter 
breeds,  six  months  for  the  heavier  ones. 
The  cost  of  bringing  chicks  to  these  ages 
is  as  varied  as  the’  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
They  may  be  raised  on  a  small  concrete 
platform  on  a  city  lot,  with  everything 
eaten  brought  to  them  on  a  delivery  truck 
at  highest  retail  prices,  or  they  may  grow 
up  on  a  farm  where  range  of  great  mea¬ 
dows  gives  them  opportunity  to  find  a  lot 
of  food  that  would  otherwise  never  be 
consumed  by  man  or  beast. 

Records  kept  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  on  seven  farms  show 
the  cost  of  raising  over  4.000  pullets  to 
six  months  of  age  to  have  been  $1.44 
each,  of  which  the  feed  cost  was  approxi¬ 
mately  63  cents  per  pullet.  Labor  and 
other  “overhead”  accounted  for  the  rest. 
The  “capon  age”  is  from  9  to  12  months, 
giving  a  possible  variation  of  three 
months  here  in  feed  and  overhead  costs. 
Experiments  at  Purdue  University  (Ind.) 
in  1910-17  showed  a  food  consumption  of 
04  to  07  lbs.  of  feed  and  from  02  to  79 
lbs.  of  skim-milk  to  produce  a  W.  P. 
Rock  capon  weighing  9%  lbs.  at  41  weeks 
of  age.  The  cost  at  that  time  of  feed  and 
milk  varied  from  $1.34  to  $1.88.  All 
these  figures  show  the  impossibility  of 
figuring  anything  like  exact  costs  in  a 
proposed  poultry  venture  and  help  to 
make  clear  the  unenviable  standing  which 
has  been  forced  upon  poultry-keeping  as 
a  business  by  unwarranted  promises  and 
flights  of  fancy.  M.  B.  D. 
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W  w  Breeding 
W  '  Reds  on  our 
^0  own  Farms  with  12  years  of 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub- 
’  bard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 
,  sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
•  Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
Farms  and  profit-making  chicks, 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

-Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


P1NECREST  ORCHARDS 

Strain,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State-T  ested —Trapnested  —  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  is  a  carefully  selected  bird  with 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Pinecrest  Orchard  strain 
of  generation  upon  generation  coursing 
through  their  veins.  Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them.  Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  We  own 
and  operate  one  of  the  largest  S.  O.  R.  1.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Send  for 
circular  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  92  GROTON.  MASS. 
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Years 


ReoBlRD 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  famous  thruout 
the  country  for  high  production,  vigor 
and  size.  Our  4,000  breeders  averaged 
60%  for  December  and  65%  for  Jan¬ 
uary. 

LARGEST  RED  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. — trapnested,  bloodline,  disease  free. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

REDB1RD  FARM  WRENTHAM.  MASS, 


Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  YveeUy 

Every  breeder  trapnested  and  every  chick  from  our  own 
egg.  One  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and  partic 
ulars  write,  IIOCGI, ASTON  MAN  OK  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 

Rt  n  1  /N1  •  I  DARK  RED  COLOR 

■  1.  Red  Chicks  saagSKTR 

Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
.males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  every  week.  Low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 

“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

5*13.00  per  IOO.  3*118  per  IOOO. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  lOOJS  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Chaa.  F.  Ewing  lit.  1  McClure,  Penna. 

White  Plymouths  Exclusively 

Hatching  Eggs  only,  $1 0—100;  500— #45.  No  Chicks. 
11  V  KlCV  R.  OOSTEN,  Waterloo  Poultry  Farm,  Princess  Anne,  Mil. 
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REO-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  and  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbush,  N  Y. 

Barred  Rocks  Eggs  (led,  lOin— $12.00;  selected,  100— 

$8.00;  360— $21  oO.  AIIT1IUU  J.  DAY,  Auburn,  N.  ¥.,  It.  » 

Kunnadtllnel/  Chicks  from  my  own  flock, exception. 
Ddl  1  CUJIVULKally  nice.  I,.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y 

Ufhifo  WuondnHa*  CHICKS,  EGGS — Large  Catalogue. 

White  wyandottes  Sherm3n  B.„dcn,  b.»  iss  a,  M„nuid.  u 

Send  tor  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  |.,N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 
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Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 

efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 

$1.10;  100.  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Thoughts  About  Our 
Schools 

Under  the  old  district  system,  -which 
had  its  faults,  there  were  in  every  district 
men  and  women  who  were  interested 
in  the  schools  and  more  or  less  active  m 
their  management.  They  may  have  had 
little  knowledge  of  what  was  being  done 
in  other  States  or  other  districts  at  a 
distance,  but  they  did  know  what  was 
being  done  in  their  own.  They  were  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  the  education  of 
their  own  children.  Some  districts  fared 
much  better  than  the  others  because  they 
were  much  better  situated  financially 
than  others. 

With  the  change  to  the  town  system 
and  the  furnishing  of  free  text-books 
there  was  great  improvement.  Things 
were  evened  up  in  a  way  so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor  had  a  better  chance. 
But  with  the  change  there  was  a  loss 
that  was  overlooked  and  apparently  little 
effort  made  to  retain  the  good  features  of 
the  old  system.  Some  very  undesirable 
things  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  the 
new  system.  When  things  are  being  paid 
for  by  a  municipality  or  corporation 
there  is  little  effort  made  on  the  part  of 
anyone,  even  those  who  eventually  pay 
the  bills,  to  save.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  those  entrusted  with  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  money  raised  for 
school  purposes.  A  man  or  woman  may 
be  thoroughly  honest  and  competent,  but 
it  is  always  easier  to  spend  the  money  of 
others  than  your  own.  Many  of  us  of  the 
older  generation  were  pretty  thoroughly 
trained  in  a  rigid  school  of  economy  which 
taught  us  the  value  of  a  dollar.  Many  of 
those  in  charge  of  our  schools  at  the 
present  time  have  not  been  trained  as  to 
the  value  of  a  dollar  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  it  has  cost  to  produce  it.  This 
applies  to  the  teaching  force  as  well  as 
those  directly  empowered  with  spending 
the  money. 

One  of  the  first  fundamentals  in  the 
teachers’  training  course  to  be  acquired 
by  the  girl  or  boy  who  is  fitting  to  teach 
is  the  fact,  from  their  standpoint,  that 
teachers  are  not  being  paid  wages  enough. 
Instead  of  the  girl  who  has  entered  the 
schoolroom  for  the  first  time  as  teacher, 
fresh  from  her  normal  training,  being  im¬ 
bued  with  a  spirit  of  service  to  her  coun- 
trv  and  realizing  what  a  responsibility 
and  opportunity  is  hers,  there  appears  to 
be  the  predominant  thought  that  she  has 
a  $20-a-week  job  where  she  is  largely  her 
own  boss.  I  am  not  blaming  the  teacher 
if  she  has  this  attitude;  I  don’t  think  I 
can  blame  those  who  trained  her,  or  him. 
The  trouble  lies  further  back.  As  a  people 
today,  we  show  by  our  lives  and  every¬ 
day  acts  that  the  thing  we  value  most  is 
the  dollar;  that  the  man  or  woman  we 
respect  and  admire  most  is  he  or  she  who 
has  most  of  them.  The  great  thought  of 
service  to  those  about  us  seems  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of  in  our  mad  rush  to 
acquire  that  dollar. 

My  own  education  was  limited  to  what 
I  could  acquire  during  a  Winter  term  of 
school,  or  rather  two  terms,  which  were 
taught  during  the  Summer  and  Winter, 
in  the  schoolhouse  which  my  father  and 
others  built  at  their  own  expense.  Some 
of  those  old  pioneers  placed  two  mottoes 
in  the  schoolroom  facing  the  seats.  They 
remained  there  through  the  years  I  was 
striving  to  absorb  a  little  knowledge  from 
books  and  from  my  teachers.  One  was 
“Knowledge  is  Power,”  the  other  “In  God 
We  Trust.”  Those  two  mottoes  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  my  mind.  They  are 
still  a  nmre  important  part  of  my  life 
than  they  ‘were  then.  I  have  never  ques¬ 
tioned  the  truth  of  what  they  told  me. 
As  I  grew  older  in  years  and  experience 
I  came  to  realize  that  knowledge  gave  an 
increased  power  for  evil  as  well  as  good, 
if  we  choose  to  use  it  in  that  way ;  that 
with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  we 
need  to  acquire  a  moral  sense  of  justice 
and  our  duty  to  others. 

Today  the  child  is  taken  into  the  school 
life  at  an  early  age,  and  the  influence  of 
the  teacher  becomes  an  important  factor 
in  molding  the  character  of  the  child, 
w-hether  that  influence  be  good  or  bad. 
The  less  the  influence  of  the  home  from 
which  the  child  comes,  the  greater  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  becomes  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  destiny  of  the  child.  Is  it  not  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance  that  that 
influence  be  what  it  should  be? 

These  children,  all  the  way  from  the 
kindergarten  to  college,  are  ours.  The 
buildings  and  equipment  of  the  schools 
are  ours.  We  employ  the  teaching  force, 
trom  the  superintendents  down  to  the 
lowest  grades,  and  by  our  own  labors 
earn  the  money  which  pays  them  their 
wages.  With  us  lies  the  responsibility, 

11  ty  shaping  the  course  the  schools 
snail  take.  This  is  the  great  obligation 
w-meh  rests  upon  us,  and  how  we  dis¬ 
charge  it  will  be  answered  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  come  after  us.  AVe  should  never 
permit  this  privilege  and  duty  which  is 
0U\v  a|one  be  taken  from  us. 

u  e  have  allowred  an  institution  to  grow 
up  about  us  through  our  own  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  tells  us  what  our  child  must 
oo,  what  he  may  study  at  school,  what 
Kina  of  school  buildings  we  may  and 

nst  build,  and  what  wages  we  must  pay 
we  employ.  If  those  who  bear  the 
+"  ..Iren  a,n<l  Pay  all  the  bills  of  main¬ 
lining  schools  were  an  ignorant,  illiter- 
...  P^pPle  there  might  be  some  excuse  for 

11S’  but  n?t  in  these  United  States.  It 
Rehn1?  bus*ness  whether  we  consolidate 
8  or  do  not,  whether  we  convey 
l  ,J!!  s  a_nd  from  school  or  do  not,  what 

1  ounts  of  money  we  shall  raise  and  pay 


for  school  maintenance,  and  wdiat  kind  of 
buildings  we  shall  build.  AA7e  want  all  the 
knowledge  we  can  obtain  regarding  these 
things,  all  the  advice  we  can  get  from 
honest  men  and  women,  but  the  final  de¬ 
cision  is  ours  to  make. 

In  my  own  town,  which  is  an  agricul¬ 
tural  population,  with  one  large  village, 
unincorporated,  having  a  total  population 
of  about  6,500  and  an  assessed  property 
valuation  of  $3,600,00{),  we  are  raising 
by  direct  taxation  for  school  purposes 
more  than  ,$70,000  annually,  and  with 
some  $30,000  received  from  the  State, 
making  a  total  of  more  than  $100,000. 
This  amount  is  expended  by  one  man, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintending  School 
Committee,  three  citizens  who  serve  with 
practically  no  pay.  AVe  have  recently 
built  a  high  school  building  at  a  cost  of 
$210,000 ;  in  addition  to  this,  many  other 
good  buildings.  For  all  this  large  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money,  what  are  we  getting  in 
return?  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer; 
I  don’t  know7  that  I  am  qualified  to  judge, 
although  I  have  my  opinions.  The  ques¬ 
tion  wyill  be  answered  by  the  present  and 
the  next  generation. 

If  the  home  cannot  supply  the  needed 
thought  and  discipline  for  right  character 
building,  then  the  school  life  must,  if 
society  is  to  remain  safe  and  our  free 
institutions  endure.  Thus  it  should  be 
obvious  to  any  thinking  person  that  we 
each  and  every  one  have  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form  which  we  cannot  delegate  to  others. 
AATe  are  answer-able  in  a  measure  for  the 
lives  of  those  about  us.  A  life  is  too 
precious  to  be  sacrificed  to  wrong  think¬ 
ing  when  you  or  I  might  have  supplied 
the  right  thoughts,  have  given  the  little 
assistance  needed  to  change  the  whole 
course  of  that  life  and  those  affected 
by  it. 

The  author  of  a  certain  theory  may  be 
wholly  honest  in  what  he  thinks,  but  his 
or  her  theory  may  be  capable  of  producing 
untold  harm.  AVe  must  take  no  chances 
in  our  character-building. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Vacationing  in  Florida 

On  a  frosty  morning  in  mid-January 
my  husband  and  I  set  out  from  our  Long 
Island  home  for  a  month’s  vacation  trip 
to  the  South.  The  first  stop  w-as  at 
AVashington,  D.  C.,  where  we  arrived  in 
the  early  evening.  After  supper  the 
Congressional  Library  was  visited.  This 
was  especially  beautiful  with  the  electric 
illumination  on  the  colored  marble.  Out¬ 
side,  the  moonlight  gleamed  on  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol.  The  next  morning  the 
Capitol  was  visited,  both  houses  being 
in  session,  also  the  Supreme  Court 

In  the  afternoon  we  started  for  Jack¬ 
sonville,  where  we  had  friends  who  took 
us  for  a  long  drive  about  the  city.  Aluch 
suburban  building  is  going  on,  and  the 
city  is  spreading  out.  Next  morning  we 
were  on  a  motor  bus  for  Miami,  about 
400  miles  south,  which  we  made  in  one 
day,  with  several  short  stops  for  rest. 

Miami  w-as  so  entrancing  -  that  we 
stayed  three  weeks.  The  weather  was 
ideal  and  only  one-half  day  of  rain,  all 
the  rest  delightfully  warm  sunshine. 
There  were  many  places  to  visit — ltoyal 
Palm  Park,  a  State  preserve,  Cape 
Florida,  with  its  old  lighthouse,  Aliami 
Beach,  and  good  surf  bathing  in  the 
warm  gulf  stream,  and  lastly  the  won¬ 
derful  band,  playing  twice  daily  in  the 
Bay  Front  Park.  This  park  extends  for 
four  blocks  along  the  water  front,  and 
three  years  ago  was  all  water.  It  was 
filled  in  and  now  beautiful  trees,  flowers 
and  shrubs  are  growing  in  tropic  pro¬ 
fusion. 

The  next  motor  bus  trip  was  from 
Aliami  to  St.  Petersburg  over  the  new 
Tamiami  Trail.  This  passes  through  the 
heart  of  the  Everglades,  and  one  mile  on 
each  side  of  the  road  is  bird  sanctuary. 
Such  numbers  of  wild  ducks,  herons, 
egrets  and  small  bird  life  I  have  never 
before  seen.  AVe  arrived  about  dusk  at 
St.  Petersburg,  by  way  of  a  long  auto 
ferry  over  Tampa  Bay.  It  is  about  10 
degrees  cooler  in  St.  Petersburg  than  in 
Aliami,  and  a  little  fire  felt  pleasant  each 
evening.  The  churches  are  so  well  at- 
tender  by  tourists  that  one  has  to  go  at 
least  a  half  hour  ahead  of  time  to  get  a 
seat. 

After  a  week  here  we  again  took  the 
bus  over  the  new  Gandy  bridge  to 
Tampa  and  on  up  through  the  best  orange 
and  farming  land  of  the  State.  At  San¬ 
ford  the  acres  and  acres  of  celery  were 
a  picture.  At  Plant  City  it  was  all 
strawberries,  and  near  Orlando  all  oranges. 
AA7e  looked  at  the  thermometer  in  the 
sun  at  Orlando  and  it  registered  98,  but 
out  of  the  sun  it  was  just  pleasantly 
warm.  The  next  day  found  us  again  at 
Jacksonville,  on  the  train  for  home.  That 
same  night  at  Southern  Pines,  and  Hen¬ 
dersonville  there  was  one  inch  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  three 
inches,  at  AVashington,  five  inches,  and 
then  seven  inches  in  New  York.  M.  D.  Y. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  519. 


WANTED — New  Jersey  farm  within  30  miles  of 
New  York  City;  state  price  and  particulars. 
FUCHS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Little  Falls.  N.  J. 


SUMMER  cottages  erected  anywhere,  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost.  BOX  47,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


Concrete 
Sidewalks 
Mean  Less 
“  Broom 
and  Mop*9 
Work 


Hours  of  housework — harder  work 
than  most  men  realize  —  are  saved 
daily  by  a  concrete  walk  and  pave¬ 
ment  at  the  door. 

Floors,  rugs,  in  fact  the  entire  house 
is  easier  cleaned  and  stays  so  with 
less  effort. 

Build  CONCRETE  Walks 
Yourself! 

Build  labor-saving  concrete  walks 
around  your  house  when  other  work 
is  not  pressing. 


Portland  Cement  Association 

347  Madison  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA 


Jenkins  Arcade  Building 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “Concrete  Improvements  Around  the  Home.’ 


Name- 


St.  Address  (orR.  F.  D.)- 
|j  City- . 


State - 


WANTED  to  rent  medium-sized  farm,  Jersey 
preferred;  macadam  road;  3-5  year  lease, 
option  buy;  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
6196,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  lease  small  farm  within  50  miles 
of  New  York;  must  be  near  water  suitable 
for  bathing;  state  price.  ADVERTISER  6188, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar  and  syrup:  1-gal¬ 
lon  can,  $3.25;  2-quart  can,  $1.25;  5  lbs.  sugar, 
$1.60;  10  lbs.  sugar,  $3;  1929  crop;  not  prepaid. 
GEO.  N.  WOODRUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 


WANTED-— Regulator  arm  for  Prairie  State  or 
Cyphers  incubator.  L.  S.  DARROW,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


DAIRY-POULTRY  farm,  107  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings;  brook,  orchard,  18  head  cattle,  ma¬ 
chinery;  78  miles  New  York;  price  $8,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Chicken  and  gladiolus  farm  near 
Morristown;  comfortable  house;  excellent  mar¬ 
ket.  ADVERTISER  6175,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  splendid  farm  close  town; 

good  buildings,  small  dairy  barn,  134  acres; 
rent  for  $200,  or  sell  for  $28  per  acre;  small 
payment  handles.  EDWIN  BRICKERT,  Dei- 
mar,  Del. 


61-ACRE  farm.  Southwestern  New  York,  on 
main  road;  good  buildings,  stream-watered 
pasture,  land  very  productive;  must  sell;  $2,800, 
small  payment;  necessary  hay  tools,  etc.  in¬ 
cluded.  MRS.  MARY  CIIIDESTER,  Beaver 
Dams,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Double  Universal  milker  units.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 600  new  bushel  crates,  nailed;  700 
knocked  down.  FRED  FEIOCK,  Wolcott, 
N.  Y. 


GRAPEFRUIT,  special,  fine  delicious  Marsh 
seedless  only,  $3  per  standard  80-lb.  crate 
f.o.b.  St.  Petersburg;  mixed  with  oranges  50c 
extra.  CULBERTSON’S  GROVE,  Tangerine 
2425,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  superb  clover  honey  sent 
postpaid  $1.25;  six  pails  $6.  HOLLYHOCK 
GARDENS,  Buekiand,  Mass. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6.60;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Set 
MacDOWELL, 
N.  Y. 


Pull-Ford  iron 
Rock  Tavern, 


wheels.  GEO. 
Orange  County, 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  I’ARSIL,  Monmonth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat,  either  grade,  $5.50  per  60-Ib. 
can;  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J.  G. 
BUItTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Clover  -  buckwheat  blend.,  5  lbs..  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.70;  postpaid  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  5  lbs/ clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2,  postpaid; 

5-lb.  pails,  $9.50  per  doz.  here.  WHEELER 
&  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60-lb.  can  here,  $7.20; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  10-lb.  pail,  within  third 
zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  also  special  offer, 
clover,  basswood  and  buckwheat  mixture,  60- 
lb.  can  here,  $5.20;  two,  $10;  20  lbs.  within 
third  zone,  $3;  40  lbs.,  $5.50  (in  10-lb.  pails). 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  clover  honey  with  comb,  5  lbs.,  $1.30; 

ext.,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1 
and  $1.80;  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  fresh  from  our  maple  or¬ 
chards,  $2.35  gallon,  f.o.b.  GEORGE  E. 
HAZEN  &  SON,  R.  51,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Ohio  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon. 
GEO.  L.  MARVIN,  Andover,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Good  small  pasteurizer  for  small 
dairy.  LOCK  BOX  524,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


HAVE  you  a  small  farm  near  New  York  City 
where  you  can  give  good  care  and  attention 
to  a  man  about  35  years  of  age  who  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  sanitarium  for  mental  patients;  state 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6193,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — De  Laval  milker  single  unit,  14 
h.p.  motor;  never  used;  complete,  $55.  FRANK 
PYBUS,  Willow  St.,  Southport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders  in  country;  large 
farm  home;  on  New  York  bus  line,  nine  hours’ 
ride.  MRS.  MARK  COVENEY,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.;  5  gals,  or 
more  at  $2;  sugar,  10  lbs.,  $3;  5  lbs.,  $1.50; 
not  prepaid;  cash  with  order.  GEO.  B.  FUL¬ 
TON,  Irasburg,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE— 1929  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal¬ 
lon,  delivered  in  fourth  zone.  CLARK  L. 
BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60 
lbs.  fine  clover  mixed,  $5.25  here.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


1,600-EGG  Cyphers  incubator  for  sale;  fine  con¬ 
dition  and  good  hatcher;  will  sell  for  low 
price  or  exchange  for  poultry;  have  installed 
larger  machine.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Union  Grove, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5-lb.  pail,  postage  prepaid,  clover,  $1 ; 

light  amber,  85  cts.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  box  containing  100,  price  $1.95  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  MARY  A.  THOMAS,  Thonoto- 
sassa,  Florida. 


SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma,  refreshing  in  the  sick  room 
and  shut  ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweetheart  and 
friend;  cretonne  cover,  2%  lbs.,  $1.25,  postage 
paid,  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE, 
li.  F.  D.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
this  department  to  our  request  at  top  of 
two  last  columns  on  this  page.  Many 
have  insisted  that  we  take  pay  for  our 
services,  which  we  could  not  accept.  But 
all  can  send  a  few  of  these  new  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  this  help  will  please  us  more 
than  money. 

Why  not  give  us  three  columns  of 
Publisher’s  Desk  instead  of  two?  I  know 
a  number  of  your  subscribers  who  always 
read  those!  columns  first.  C.  E.  H. 

Maine. 

Here  is  a  nice  compliment  to  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk.  Perhaps  a  full  page  of  this 
department  would  be  appreciated  by 
many.  There  are  certainly  frauds 
enough,  the  discussion  of  which  would 
fill  the  space.  For  various  reasons,  how¬ 
ever,  we  feel  that  two  columns  is  all  we 
can  well  devote  to  this  department.  A 
more  careful  reading  of  the  department 
would  prove  profitable  to  readers  as  a 
whole.  Frequently  we  receive  inquiries 
about  some  scheme  that  was  exposed  in 
the  issue  of  -the  week  before.  Each  sub¬ 
scriber  might  spread  the  influence  of  this 
department  by  telling  his  neighbors  who 
are  not  subscribers  about  it.  But  what 
we  print  here  is  only  a  small  intimation 
of  the  same  work  that  is  going  on  daily 
through  the  mails. 


I  am  18  years  old  and  a  teacher  in  a 
rural  school.  My  father  is  a  subscriber 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  am  enclosing  some 
letters  that  I  received  from  a  book  com¬ 
pany,  and  I  want  your  opinion  on  what 
to  do.  Shortly  after  school  began  last 
Fall,  a  young  fellow  called  at  my  school 
and  when  I  went  to  the  door  he  asked 
me  if  I  wasn’t  expecting  him,  and  gave 
his  name.  I  told  him  I  was  not  expect¬ 
ing  him  and  then  he  went  on  and  said : 
“Don’t  get  scared,  for  I’m  not  an^  agent, 
I’m  not  trying  to  sell  anything.’  He 
went  on  talking  and  said  it  seemed  queer 
I  did  not  get  his  letter  saying  he  would 
call  on  me  at  my  school.  lie  asked  me 
if,  I  was  acquainted  with  the  Standard 
Reference  books.  lie  said,  my  name 
along  with  several  others  had  been  sent 
to  him  from  the  State  to  call  upon  and 
see  if  he  could  not  leave  the  encyclopedias 
at  our  schools  and  use  our  name  as  ref¬ 
erences.  Then,  of  course,  he  told  of  the 
wonders  of  the  books  and  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  given  their  permission  for 
him  to  send  the  books  to  their  school.  It 
was  noon  then  and  time  the  pupils  were 
excused,  and  I  saw  no  way  of  getting 
rid  of  him.  He  asked  me  to  write  my 
name  and  address  on  a  piece  of  paper  he 
had  so  he  would  know  where  to  send  the 
books.  I  did  this,  not  knowing  what  I 
was  doing,  and  I  learned  later  I  had 
signed  a  contract.  This  last  letter,  as 
you  will  see,  is  rather  threatening.  I 
wrote  this  Standard  Reference  Company 
before  they  sent  the  books  telling  them 
that  I  did  not  want  them,  but  they  sent 
them  just  the  same.  miss  l.  m. 

New  York. 

The  agents  of  the  National  Education 
Society,  Chicago,  seem  to  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  securing  the  signature  of  young 
teachers  to  their  orders,  and  perhaps  the 
company  succeeds  in  frightening  most  of 
them  whose  signatures  are  secured  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  books  and  settle.  The  above 
victim  is  not  of  age,  and  lias  no  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  contract  even  were 
the  signature  secured  in  good  faith.  It 
is  of  course  easy  for  a  practical  sales¬ 
man  to  secure  the  signature  of  an  inex¬ 
perienced  young  girl  to  almost  any  sort 
of  a  contract,  without  knowing  what  she 
is  signing,  as  in  this  case.  The  straight¬ 
forward  story  told  in  the  above  letter 
may  put  other  young  teachers  on  their 
guard  against  this  class  of  book  agents. 


I  would  be  very  much  obliged  for  any 
information  on  the  advisability  of  invest¬ 
ing  in  stock  in  the  Tropical  American 
Corporation,  circular  enclosed.  There  is 
a  large  stock-selling  movement  on  foot 
in  and  about  New  York  State  at  the 
present  time.  Any  information  printed 
in  your  paper  in  regard  to  it  would  be  a 
very  great  help  to  would-be  investors. 

New  York.  A.  c.  H. 

The  corporation  was  organized  only 
about  six  months  ago  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Delaware.  It  proposes  to 
grow  pineapples,  cocoanuts,  etc.  Profits 
therefore  are  only  estimated,  and  at  best 
the  proposition  can  only  be  considered  a 
speculation.  The  high-powrered  stock¬ 
selling  drive  only  indicates  that  experi¬ 
enced  investors  do  not  look  upon  the  pro¬ 
ject  with  favor.  Furthermore  investing 
in  securities  that  have  no  market  is  never 
advisable.  These  are  reasons  enough  for 
advising  the  subscriber  not  to  consider 
putting  his  savings  into  this  South 
American  proposed  enterprise. 


I  have  just  received  an  order  for  1,000 
bulbs  of  Gladiolus  (to  be  sent  by  express 
“at  once”  30  days  net,  “reference  Mt. 
Holly  National  Bank,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.”) 
from  Z.  J.  Stoddard,  Mt.  Holly.  I  would 
like  to  know  your  opinion  of  this  man  as 
a  prospective  customer.  My  catalog  states 
money  order,  cash  or  checks  should  ac¬ 
company  all  orders.  He  may  think  his 
name  is  enough,  but  he  is  a  stranger  to 
me,  and  I  think  a  while  back  you  exposed 
some  fake  dealers  in  that  part  of  New 
Jersey.  b.  n.  h. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  advised  this  subscriber  to  ship 
stock  to  Z.  .1.  Stoddard  only  after  receiv¬ 
ing  the  money  for  the  bulbs,  and  if  check 
is  received  not  to  make  shipment  until 
check  is  paid.  We  have  reports  from 
growers  who  shipped  Stoddard  on  his 
terms,  “30  days  net,”  previous  seasons, 
and  they  hadn’t  received  the  money  yet. 
We  have  published  previous  warnings 
against  Stoddard  and  his  predecessor, 
R.  J.  Gibbons,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


I  am  sending  to  you  a  letter  which  I 
received  yesterday.  I  have  no  faith  in 
any  of  the  work-at-home  advertisements, 
but  wrould  like  such  work.  Can  you  tell 
me  as  to  the  reliability  of  Restful  Pajama 
Co..  Long  Island  City?  M.  w. 

New  York. 

This  concern  promises  to  pay  ,$5  a 
dozen  for  sewing  the  pajamas — and  no 
experience  necessary.  It  is  suspicious  on 
the  face  of  it,  because  any  factory  could 
turn  out  the  garments  at  a  much  lovrer 
cost  for  sewing.  The  company  requests 
.$2  to  cover  cost  of  material.  Here  the 
cat  is  let  out  of  the  bag,  and  reveals 
the  game.  After  the  first  remittance  the 
victim  of  work-at-home  schemes  is  in¬ 
variably  asked  to  send  more  money  on 
one  pretext  or  another. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  J.  A.  Stran- 
sky  Mfg.  Co.,  Pukwana,  S.  I).,  is  all 
right.  I  see  it  advertised  in  Western 
Trails  as  a  saving  of  gas.  I  will  enclose 
the  advertisement ;  let  me  know  if  there 
is  anything  to  it.  W.  P. 

Maryland. 

The  advertisement  claims  that  by  the 
use  of  this  device  a  half  dozen  of  medi¬ 
um-priced  cars  will  produce  from  30  to 
43.8  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  If 
the  claim  were  true  would  not  some  one 
of  these  automobile  manufacturers  equip 
their  cars  with  this  device?  Tests  by 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  have  shown 
that  there  was  no  saving  in  gasoline  at 
all.  Many  people  are  deceived  by  such 
extravagant  claims. 


In  the  New  York  Times  of  March  17 
Prof.  M.  T.  Munn,  of  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
is  quoted  as  warning  farmers  against 
buying  seeds  of  unknown  agents.  Prof. 
Munn  is  quoted  in  part  as  follows : 

“Already  this  season  the  usual  crop  of 
inquiries  has  begun  to  arrive  at  the  seed 
laboratory  as  to  the  reliability  of  so- 
called  seedsmen  or  seedhouses  about 
which  the  seed  laboratory  officials  know 
little  or  nothing  and  whose  goods  the 
State  seed  inspectors  have  been  unable  to 
examine. 

“The  misrepresentation  usually  con¬ 
sists  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  delivered. 
The  sample  of  seed  exhibited  by  the  agent 
is  always  of  the  highest  quality,  while 
the  goods  as  delivered  are  frequently  bin- 
run  or  ‘scrub’  stock.  Also  misrepresen¬ 
tation  of  the  variety  is  frequent,  al¬ 
though  this  cannot  always  be  detected 
until  the  crop  has  matured. 

“Usually  the  orders  are  drawn  up  in 
such  a  way  that  the  purchaser  has  no  re¬ 
course  and  must  accept  the  shipment  and 
later  assume  the  loss.  In  many  cases, 
too,  the  seed  is  sold  at  an  exorbitant 
price  and  is  often  unsuited  to  the  locality 
where  it  is  to  be  used.” 

No  doubt  Prof.  Munn  has  the  same 
class  of  seedsmen  in  mind,  the  methods 
of  whom  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  exposed  for 
years.  They  always  have  a  “wonderful 
new  variety”  to  exploit,  that  no  one  has 
ever  heard  of  before  so  that  the  claims 
of  extravagant  yields  cannot  be  refuted. 
At  harvest  time  the  yield  is  not  greater 
than  the  old  well-known  varieties,  and 
many  times  not  so  good.  The  only  com¬ 
modity  the  farmer  receives  for  the  extra 
price  paid  is  the  liigli-pow’ered  sales  talk 
of  the  salesman. 


A  cotjkt  has  decided  that  a  cow  in  the 
road  always  has  the  right  of  way.  This 
indicates  that  the  courts  are  just  learn¬ 
ing  what  the  cows  have  always  known. 
— San  Diego  Union. 


Aunt  Clarissa  :  “So  this  is  the  new 
baby,  eh?  I  used  to  look  just  like  her  at 
that  age.  Now,  what’s  she  crying  about?” 
Little  Niece :  “Oh.  Aunt  Clarissa,  she 
heard  what  you  said.” — Pathfinder. 


A  RECOGNITION  AND 
AN  APPEAL 

It  is  the  friendship  and  good  interest  of  our  readers  who  have  always 
sent  new  subscriptions  for  neighbors  and  friends  that  has  made  it  pqssible 
to  build  up  and  maintain  a  weekly  paper  of  the  quality  of  The  Rural  New- 
1  Yorker  at  One  Dollar  a  year. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  examples  of  co-operation  in  the 
world,  and  farmers  have  done  their  full  share  of  it.  Forty-odd  years  ago 
without  my  public  announcement  of  it.  the  management  adopted  two  simple 
rules  for  everything  that  was  to  be  printed  in  the  paper : 

1.  It  must  in  the  judgment  of  the  publishers  and  editors  be  truth. 

2.  It  must  by  the  same  test  be  for  the  best  interest  of  farmers. 

Readers  soon  discovered  these  ideals  for  themselves.  They  appreciated 

the  reliable  character  of  the  information.  It  was  a  comfort  to  know  who  to 
trust  and  who  to  avoid  as  advertisers.  Farmers  were  pleased  to  have  a 
paper  which  in  general  appearance,  standing  and  reputation,  could  fittingly 
represent  the  importance  of  agriculture.  They  know  the  value  of  such  a 
paper  always  ready  to  speak  out  when  the  needs  of  the  farm  required  a 
spokesman  or  the  rights  of  farmers  demand  a  champion. 

And  so  these  readers  spoke  for  the  paper  to  their  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  sent  in  the  new  subscriptions.  They  saw  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
paper  to  help  them  and  their  industry  grow  as  the  circulation  increased 
through  their  help.  No  paper  in  the  world  ever  had  more  loyal  or  helpful 
friends. 

Just  now  we  are  preparing  for  some  new  departures.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  feel  we  can  take  on  some  new  expense  to  better  serve  the  farm 
and  the  farmer. 

Now  that  we  are  about  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  our  old  friends  to 
send  in  new  subscriptions  at  this  time,  it  seems  proper  that  we  should  first 
acknowledge  a  voluntary  service  that  has  been  almost  continuous  for  half 
a  century.  We  are  making  special  inducements  now  for  Four-Month 
Subscriptions  so  that  they  will  become  regular  patrons  in  the  Fall. 

We  will  mail  the  paper  to  the  names  you  send  in  for  Four  Months  for 
25  cents,  or  for  other  terms  as  printed  on  the  order  blank  which  you  will  find 
in  this  paper.  A  list  of  four  names  would  he  a  splendid  average,  but  any 
return  will  be  helpful,  and  the  least  you  can  send  will  be  received  with 
appreciation  of  your  continued  interest. 

Please  use  the  return  blank. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

MANAGEMENT. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF* 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 


Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 


New 

SEPARATO 

New  models,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  for  close  skimming. 
Easiesttoturnandclean.  Bowl 
a  Sanitary  Marvel.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Prompt 
shipment  from  point  near  you. 

New  Reduced  m 

Factory  Prices 

Freight  Paid  MSB  aT  and  up 

Easy  payments  $3  a  month  and  up. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Telia  aboutmoney  savingoffer:  lowprices: 
free  servicing:  new  models.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  28-Z,  Balnbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Dept.  28-Z,  1  929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


r  It’s  easy 
to  erect  a 

UNADILLA 

Any  handy  man  can,  with 
the  help  of  a  boy,  erect  a 
Unadilla  Silo  easily  and 
quickly.  Its  few  simple 
parts  fit  together  perfectly 
and  you  have  no  additional 
cost  for  extra  hired  help. 

The  time  and  money  saved 
through  this  one  feature  of  the 
Unadilla  is  but  the  first  proof  of 
your  wise  choice.  Order  now. 
Discount  for  cash  and  early  or¬ 
ders.  Ask  for  free  catalog — and 
literature  on  tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BoxC  Unadilla,  N.Y, 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


STEEL.  POSTS  -  CATES  BARBED  WIRE  •  PAINT  -  ROOFING 


All  jvnseiman  Hence  SUPER- Galvanized  with  09  92-100 
er  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality  as  on  TELEPHONE 
"ire.  Amazing  values  In  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paint,  Roofing 

Factory  to  You.  12-to-24  HOUR  SERVICE 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  230  Muncie,  Ind 


A  DOLLAR  (pC 
BOOK  forfeit 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


You  can  open  a  savings  account  here  for  any  amount 
from  $1.00  upwards,  and  earn  interest  compounded 
quarterly.  Write  for  Booklet  on  Banking-by-Mail. 


4rV2% 


Dividend  Paid 
Since  1919 


Chartered 
in  1868 


Assets  over  $38,000,000.00  and 
Over  56,000  Depositors. 


■  Mail  this  slip  today  ■■■■■■’ 
!  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
8  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
I  World.” 

I 

1  Name . 

I 

I  Address . 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

B 

I 

1 

I 

I 


City. 


R  N-Y 


Del-Mar-Va  6,090  Square  Miles 
Finest  Agricultural  Opportunities 

within  three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid 
concrete  highways  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
niore  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  System  permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable 
climate  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes,  low  priced.  Good  schools,  low 
fives  Handsome  descriptive  booklet  FREE.  Address 
DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 

nnn  ■  Modern,  certilled  stables,  300 capacity, 

□  OU  ACrcS- five  silos,  acetylene  lighted,  all  12 
hums  tenements,  painted  and  built  since  1920.  Running 
water’ all  buildings.  80  wood  and  timber,  300  tillable  by 
tractor  remainder  pasture.  Will  carry  300  head  or  2000 
sheeo  ’County  road  bisects  farm.  Sheffields  lif,  miles. 
9,oo  hennery.  Land  level  and  sloping,  very  fertile.  Easily 
subdivided*  Photos.  *26,000,  part  cash. 

Inspection  invited 

FRANK  E.  DKUMM  Nlvcrvllle,  N.  Y, 

RAPPAHANNOCK  VALLEY  productive  valley  on 

the  Atlantic  Seaboard;  reached  by  asphalt  roads,  navig¬ 
able  river,  24  passenger  trains  daily,  Washington-Rich- 
mond  concrete  highway.  Fine  alfalfa,  grain,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  farms.  Fresh  and  salt  water  flsh,  crabs  and 
oysters  in  market  daily.  Write  for  list  of  farms. 
ELLIOTT  E.  BROOKS,  Law  Building,  Fredericksburg, Va. 

1 1 0  Acre  Poultry  and  Dairy  Farm  Peninsula 

Near  Town;  New  Bungalow;  Poultry  Houses;  $50.00  Acre. 
Easy  Terms.  C.  WHITT,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland. 

Oats  Straw  GOOI>  MIXED  ,IAY-^ar; 


James  E.  llunte,  Jr. 


loads.  Delivered  your  station. 

East  Worcester,  N.  T. 


EAn  G0°0  0UUITY  Cnu0|nno»  PRINTED.  SI  50  cash,  prspiid. 
OUU  WHITE  6%  CnVcIOpoS  plain  Dealer.McCLURE.PA. 

ufi.J  D  ,,u  OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 
Wanted  to  Oliy  OWASCO  BAG  CO., Rochester,  N.Y. 

HELP  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS— Herdsmen,  Peullrjmen,  Milk¬ 
ers  Teamsters.  Gardeners,  Chaufleurs,  Couples,  Private,  Commercial, 
Estate,  etc.  LANGER'S  (Agency)  421  Bth  Avenue,  Hew  York  City, 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thorsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


□ 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED- — Working  farmer  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  large  commercial  orchard  operation; 
must  have  full  knowledge  of  cultivation,  spray¬ 
ing,  sorting  and  packing;  give  experience  and 
salary  in  first  letter.  L.  T.  HALLOCK  &  SON, 
Clayton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sober,  reliable,  single  farm  hand; 

good  milker,  teamster,  tractor  driver;  state 
wages.  JESSE  CARRIER,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER — To  assist  mother  in  home, 
two  children,  plain  cooking  and  cleaning; 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  0194, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  without  children,  on 
small  poultry  plant;  must  be  capable  taking 
complete  charge  and  be  able  drive  car;  occa¬ 
sional  light  housework  for  wife  if  desired;  own 
bungalow  furnished  and  with  all  improvements; 
state  age,  nationality,  experience;  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  expected.  HAYWARD 
GREENLAND,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  live  with  family 
of  three  on  farm  in  Central  New  York;  wife 
to  do  plain  cooking  and  housework;  man  to 
make  garden,  keep  place  in  order  and  be  gen¬ 
erally  useful;  state  ages  and  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  - —  Couple,  Protestants,  suburban 
home.  Southern  Connecticut;  must  be  clean, 
neat  and  of  good  appearance;  woman  good 
cook  and  housekeeper;  man  for  lawn,  garden 
and  help  in  house;  no  other  help  employed;  two 
in  family;  best  of  living  conditions;  permanent 
for  right  couple;  references  required  and  name 
and  address  of  last  employer;  if  you  drink  do 
not  answer;  give  age  and  experience,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  0192,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  sober  farmer,  good  milker 
and  teamster;  $65  and  board.  '  CHAS.  L. 
SCOFIELD,  Rt.  31,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  teamster,  general  farm 
work;  wages  $80  month,  house,  no  improve¬ 
ments,  milk,  fuel;  wife  must  board  men,  $40 
month  each;  no  objection  children;  prefer  man 
can  drive  Fordson;  references  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — May  1,  man  handy  with  tools  as 
utility  man  for  Summer  hotel  at  lake  resort, 
50  miles  from  New  York  City.  HARRY  GOR- 
LEY,  Rt.  2,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultry  assistant  for  large 
flock  work ;  must  be  active,  hard  worker  and 
milk  one  cow  at  times;  state  wages,  age  and 
height,  and  if  you  can  be  reached  by  phone,  al¬ 
though  phone  is  not  essential.  ADVERTISER 
6174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  single,  young  man,  on 
general  farm;  dependable  and  good  teamster; 
state  experience  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
6190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  modern  farm  located  con¬ 
crete  road  Central  New  Jersey  37  miles  from 
New  York,  take  entire  charge  cooking,  house¬ 
keeping  and  gardening;  unquestionable  refer¬ 
ences  required.  ADVERTISER  6198,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm-hand,  single,  Protestant, 
for  dairy  farm;  give  reference,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  6182,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer  to  care  for  orchards  in  West¬ 
chester  County;  write  for  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


TEACHER,  graduating  from  normal  school  this 
June;  would  like  position  teaching  fifth  or 
sixth  grade  in  New  York  State.  ADVERTISER 
6171,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  willing  worker,  wants  work  on 
commercial  poultry  plant,  Toms  River  or  Vine- 
land  section  preferred;  chance  to  learn  and  good 
living  conditions  more  important  than  wages. 
ADVERTISER  6164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  wide  experience  manager¬ 
ial  capacities;  single,  35.  ADVERTISER 
6170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farmer,  experienced  hatcher  and 
raiser;  middle-aged;  knowing  milking  and 
gardening.  ADVERTISER  6169,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  with  good  habits  wishes  to  work 
with  good  Guernseys  (herdsman) ;  would  con¬ 
sider  farm  superintendent  or  foreman.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6186,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  nice  elderly  man  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  of  trust  or  upkeep  of  suburban  home; 
normal,  dependable,  references.  D.  H.  PAT¬ 
TERSON,  G.  D.,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  position  commercial  or  estate;  3  years’ 
experience,  understand  garden,  lawn,  flowers, 
shrubbery;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  6184, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  married,  experienced  with  cows, 
dairy  house,  calf  raising  and  abortion;  avail¬ 
able  April  10;  best  reference  for  character  and 
ability.  Address  BOX  513,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FARM-HAND,  young  Scandinavian,  for  farm  lo¬ 
cated  hour  from  New  York;  experience  in 
driving  team  essential;  salary  $50  per  month 
with  board.  ADVERTISER  6183,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  married,  one  child  seven  years, 
wants  position  on  estate;  experienced  all  farm 
work,  vegetables,  flowers,  lawn,  live  stock,  drive 
car;  wife  help  housework,  cooking;  reference. 
JOHN  KUCIITA,  33  Ave.  A,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED  — -  Farm  superintendent, 
practical,  all  branches,  agricultural  college 
training,  open  for  position  on  account  of  sale 
of  estate;  16  years  present  employer;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  18,  Protestant,  wants  position  on 
private  poultry  farm  on  April  1;  New  Jersey 
preferred;  understands  laying  hens,  incubating, 
brooders,  selecting  hatching  eggs  and  market 
eggs.  ADVERTISER  6191,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HEAD  dairyman,  26  years  old,  have  eight  years’ 
experience  on  certified  farms;  would  consider 
private  estate;  references  exchanged.  JOHN 
R.  TAIT,  Stoneleigh  Farms,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  you  good  home  for  man  of  67,  light  work, 
small  pay;  American,  single,  educated,  agree¬ 
able,  trustworthy,  good  health,  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco;  capable  care  poultry,  garden,  minor  re¬ 
pairs,  painting;  no  farmer.  ADVERTISER 
6189,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  experienced  general  farming, 
dairy  work ;  handy  with  tools.  ROSIER,  1440 
E.  65th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  specialist  desires  part  time  posi¬ 
tion;  has  other  not  conflicting  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  very  modern  chicken  farm  right  in 
city,  5 %  land  for  a  hilly,  shady,  stony.  State 
road,  bus  line;  near  town;  good  buildings,  large 
bouse.  MARIE  SCHMIDT,  E.  12  River  St., 
Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


62-ACRE  poultry  and  truck  farm,  one  mile  from 
Jordan,  16  miles  from  Syracuse;  house  re¬ 
modeled;  must  sell;  deal  with  the  owner.  MRS. 
A.  C.  LAKE,  403  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut  farm,  33  acres,  new 
house,  electricity,  running  water  and  bath; 
barns  and  garage;  near  State  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  for  cash:  farming,  trade,  household 
and  kitchen  tools,  implements  and  machines, 
over  one  hundred  years  old.  W.  B.  SPRAGUE, 
84  Franklin  Place,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Milk  plant,  12-room  house,  five 
acres,  abundant  spring  water,  State  road, 
electricity,  railroad;  priced  to  sell.  Address 
S.  R.  LOCKWOOD,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dwelling  and  store  (corner  prop¬ 
erty),  located  in  Dorchester,  N.  J. ;  good- 
sized  lot,  ideal  location.  ASIIMEAD  &  SHAW, 
Executors,  Leesburg,  N.  J. 


102-ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  25-acre  wood- 
lot,  good  sugar  bush,  60  acres  under  good  cul¬ 
tivation;  can  keep  25  cows;  all  farming  tools; 
one  mile  from  village  and  State  road,  5  miles  to 
railroad;  price  $2,500.  ADVERTISER  6152, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  modern,  10  acres,  550  lay¬ 
ers,  room  for  1,000;  good  income,  retail  trade; 
nice  house,  electricity,  heater,  hot  and  cold 
water;  4  miles  from  city.  P.  O.  BOX  889,  Troy, 


FOR  SALE — Country  home  of  seven  acres,  dandy 
house,  large  barn,  main  road  under  construc¬ 
tion;  henhouse;  electricity  available;  price 
$2,500,  part  cash.  CHAS.  H.  PLOGER,  West 
Valley,  Catt.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


76-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  in  good  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  with  house  and  two  barns;  2  horses,  1 
cow,  chickens,  some  hay,  grain,  etc.;  will  sell 
very  reasonable;  for  full  particulars  write  to 
MIKE  ADEMSKI,  Lloyd,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm  witli  house,  burn 
and  chicken  houses,  within  100  miles  New 
York  City;  must  be  reasonable.  J.  H.  UN- 
TEED,  647  88th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  home  and  small  dairy 
right  at  a  thriving  town  in  Southern  Vir¬ 
ginia.  J.  DUDLEY  WOODARD,  North  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Large  farm  in  Southeastern  Vir¬ 
ginia;  beautiful  country  home  and  fine  level 
land.  J.  DUDLEY  WOODARD,  North  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 


W  ILL  lease  6-room  modern  cottage  with  10 
acres;  good  locality,  florist,  dairy  or  truck 
farming.  M.  SPRINGER,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


STATE  highway,  large  farm  in  Saratoga  battle¬ 
field;  barns,  garage,  9-room  modern  house, 
tourists,  electricity;  widely  known,  profitable 
road  stand.  RAY  STEVENS,  Sehuylerville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10% -acre  poultry  farm,  electric 
light,  running  water;  1,000  baby  chicks,  over 
300  hens;  $1,500  cash,  price  $5,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED-— April  15  or  May  1,  neat 
Protestant  woman,  assist  with  general  house¬ 
work,  no  cooking,  all  improvements,  a  few 
boarders  July  and  August;  good  home;  state 
wages.  MRS.  JOHN  H.  ROPKE,  Lava,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dependable  man  in  small  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  plant;  no  liquor;  position  permanent;  state 
age  and  wages  expected.  BOX  115,  Washington, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  and  poultry 
farm  who  understands  the  business;  willing  to 
board  one  or  two  men  if  desired;  family  with 
small  children  not  considered;  wish  single  man; 
state  wages  with  board,  or  rent,  wood,  milk  and 
electric  lights.  ADVERTISER  6146,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  care  for 
calves  and  dry  stock ;  must  be  good  calf  feed¬ 
er  and  prefer  man  worked  in  Ayrshire  herd. 
ADVERTISER  6150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  Protestant  man  and 
wife  to  have  charge  of  a  cottage  at  The 
Boys’  Industrial  Home,  Oakdale,  Pa. ;  man 
must  understand  gardening.  Write,  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  W.  R.  McMunn,  Oakdale,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  at  once; 

salary  $60.  Apply  BROWNELL,  26  W.  61st 
St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  at  orchard 
work  and  farm  field  work ;  must  have  some 
mechanical  ability  and  be  able  to  handle  men. 
ADVERTISER  6156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  steady,  experienced;  must  be 
all-round  farm  mechanic;  $45  to  start.  BOX 
235,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  general  all  around  farm  worker 
for  a  Guernsey  stock  farm  in  Orange  County; 
must  be  good  milker,  good  with  horses  and 
like  and  take  an  interest  in  his  work;  no 
cigarettes  or  drinking;  steady  position,  good 
home  condition  and  $50  a  month  to  start,  more 
in  the  Spring  if  you  make  good.  F.  W.  COREY, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  woman  wanted  for  housework  in 
small  family  of  adults;  one  who  prefers  good 
home  to  high  wages.  A.  HASSENMAYER, 
Winterton,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  small  family,  modern 
house;  one  preferring  good  home  to  high 
wages.  MRS.  POLLY  SCOTT,  Box  130M,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — On  or  about  April  1  a  reliable,  in¬ 
dustrious  married  couple;  man  must  be  a 
good  all-around  farmer-gardener;  wife  must  be 
“  good  plain  cook.  CLARKHURST,  East 
Hampton,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  bright,  practical  woman,  gen- 
eral  housekeeping,  small  family  adults:  good 
‘‘O’116’  hair  pay,  permanent,  city.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6167,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


V  ANTED — Single  man,  experienced,  on  stock 
dairy  and  beef ;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  WILLIAM  SCHRADER,  Germantown, 


— Middle-aged  man  or  man  and  wife, 
no  children,  to  live  on  beautiful  island  and 
a?  caretaker  and  housekeeper  for  lodge  oc- 
mined  periodically;  must  be  sober,  industrious 
capable  of  operating  motor  boat;  year- 
thnJu  outsi<1c  work;  good  living  conditions 
Sf  somewhat  isolated.  Address  F.  A.  WOL- 
LBEN,  P.  o.  Box  1141,  Columbus,  Ga. 


COUPLE,  refined;  wife  plain  cook,  houseworker, 
no  washing;  man,  milk,  useful  around  garden, 
lawns;  anywhere;  highest  character  references. 
ADVERTISER  6153,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  assistant,  agricultural 
college  graduate;  seven  years’  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  on  State  farm;  live  stock  specialist; 
excellent  references;  private  estate  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  6147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  age  30,  want  steady 
positions;  man  experienced,  can  drive  truck 
and  tractor;  woman,  general  housework.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  wants  a  one-man  job  on  gentleman’s 
estate;  15  years  on  the  soil;  best  references; 
Long  Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6148, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  wants  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  Protestant-Ameriean,  single, 
40,  life  experience,  capable,  reliable;  no  to¬ 
bacco,  liquor;  references.  ADVERTISER  6151, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  middle-aged  herdsman,  12  years’  of 
practical  experience  in  all  branches  of  dairy 
business;  would  like  position  in  charge  of  large 
Ayrshire  herd,  producing  certified  milk  and 
A.  It.  records;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER 
5519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  farm  or 
gardener;  no  liquor;  good  worker;  20  years’ 
experience.  ANDREW  WEISNECK,  Box  14, 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  55,  Protestant,  good  cook, 
neat,  active,  wants  position  on  farm  with 
modern  conveniences;  state  wages  and  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter;  references  exchanged.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position,  herdsman  or  manager; 

single,  age  38,  Hollander;  have  life-time  ex¬ 
perience  in  dairying  and  farming;  good  poul¬ 
tryman;  open  for  position  now;  state  wages 
in  the  first  letter.  H.  DOUWENGA,  Mickleton, 
N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  Hollander  on  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm;  experienced  dry-hand  milker; 
no  outside  work ;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  married,  wishes  position  on  farm  or 
dairy;  first-class  milker;  references;  life  ex¬ 
perienced;  state  wages,  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  6162,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  single,  50,  wants  a  position  rais¬ 
ing  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  care  of  lawns 
and  raising  poultry.  JOHN  J.  FLAHERTY,  113 
South  Avenue,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  country  bred,  wishes  job  on  small 
or  large  estate;  can  furnish  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  296,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  Protestant,  with  experience, 
wants  position;  do  not  smoke  or  drink;  27; 
write  full  details  in  first  letter  stating  best 
wages.  ADVERTISER  6157,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  caretakers;  man,  general  mechanic, 
chauffeur,  understands  repairs,  upkeep  in  and 
around  the  house  and  grounds;  wife,  excellent 
cook,  housekeeper,  to  help  in  owner’s  house; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  6168,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  work  wanted  in  North  by  proven, 
qualified,  colored  man,  by  month  or  year; 
willing  to  do  other  work  on  farm;  best  refer¬ 
ences,  representative  white  citizens;  reason, 
work  dull  here;  will  accept  best  offer,  VVM, 
S.  BURRELL,  Lawyers,  Va, 


WORK  as  practical  nurse,  companion  or  house¬ 
keeper,  by  Protestant  woman;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  HOLLAND  family  having  three  first-class 
milkers  wish  a  place  on  dairy  farm.  Write 
to  45  PLANTEN  AVE.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  47,  25  years’  experience 
and  training  on  large  estates  in  Europe;  best 
references;  capable  of  taking  full  charge;  un¬ 
derstands  veterinary.  FRANK  LEMINGER,  2253 
R.  Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MARRIED  poultryman,  life-time  practical  and 
theoretical  experience  in  hatching,  brooding, 
high-egg  production  on  large  scale,  desires  re¬ 
sponsible  position  on  modern  poultry  farm;  age 
36,  intelligent,  well  educated,  high-class  ref¬ 
erences  commercial  and  estate;  please  state  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  in  first  letter;  New  Jersey 
or  Long  Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6181, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm-hand,  single,  wants  steady 
position  under  pleasant  surroundings;  clean, 
hard  worker.  ADVERTISER  6197,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Sacrifice  to  settle  estate,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  farm,  located  between  New¬ 
burgh  and  Washingtonville  on  State  road;  con¬ 
tains  108  acres  choice  land,  some  black  dirt, 
upland,  pasture  and  woodlot;  well  watered  by 
springs  and  gravity  supply  to  buildings;  large 
barn,  garage,  with  house,  two  silos,  chicken 
house,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 242-acre  farm,  good  potato  ground, 
with  house  and  outbuildings;  price  $15  per 
acre.  JAS.  J.  BLAUVELT,  R.  F.  D.,  Poland, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm  on  State  road  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  within  50  miles  of  Jersey 
City.  FRANK  COLE,  103  Monticello  Ave.,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  S’ALE — 305-acre  Pennsylvania  farm;  con¬ 
sists  of  75  acres  rich  loam  flats,  120  acres  roll¬ 
ing  pasture  land,  balance  timber;  large  barns, 
11-room  house,  running  spring  water  in  same, 
poultry  houses;  fruit;  on  main  road;  two  ex¬ 
cellent  trout  streams  running  through  property; 
low  price,  easy  terms,  if  sold  at  once.  G.  A. 
CUMMINGS,  Napanoch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  house  with  piece  of  land  for 
Summer  home;  preferable  with  water  close  at 
hand  for  bathing  and  about  60  miles  from  New 
York.  JOS.  PODRAZIL,  343  E.  73d  St.,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  estate,  two  adjoining  dairy 
farms  of  100  and  200  acres  respectively,  15 
miles  south  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  two  sets  of 
buildings  in  best  of  repair  and  painted,  includ¬ 
ing  milkhouse,  ice  house,  chicken  house  and 
garage;  never-failing  spring  water  piped  to 
barn  and  milk-house;  enquire  at  farm,  Pompey, 
N.  Y.,  of  Roy  It.  Partridge,  or  HARRY  I. 
PARTRIDGE,  Executor,  10  Woodlawn  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  New  York  State,  within  60 
miles,  on  good  railroad  and  road,  Hudson 
River  rights,  or  on  Long  Island  Sound;  send 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6133,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Tea  room  and  tavern  equipped  and 
established;  the  best  location  in  Connecticut. 
P.  F.  LYNCH,  It.  F.  D.  5,  Danbury,  Conn. 


DO  YOU  want  a  farm  that  the  profits  in  one 
year  nearly  equal  the  asking  price,  if  so,  write 
EDWARD  CROWE,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


MUST  sell  my  175-acre  farm,  nice  set  buildings, 
full  line  tools,  18  cows,  team;  $1,000  cash 
down,  balance  easy  terms.  BOX  63,  Shaver- 

town,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Camp  cottage  furnished,  Berkshire 
Mountains,  $15  week.  H.  GROFF,  Mt.  Berry, 
Georgia. 


FOR  RENT — Fine  village  dairy  farm.  Boarding¬ 
house;  team,  equipments.  BOX  41,  High  View, 


65  ACRES,  15  woodland,  1  acre  strawberries, 
blackberries;  10-room  house,  basement  barn, 
running  water  in  both;  $3,200,  $700  down; 

tools.  CURRIER,  R.  1,  Hastings,  Oswego  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  farm  within  100  miles  of 
New  York,  with  or  without  tools;  state  full 
particulars.  H.  W.  BRAUN,  186  Sumpter  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— General  store,  mostly  cash;  elec¬ 
tricity,  Frigidaire  cooler  and  cream  cabinet; 
other  business;  would  sell  stock  and  rent  store. 
ADVERTISER  6163,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  OR  SALE — 69  acres,  good  buildings,  equipped 
dairy  and  poultry  farm;  owner  will  retire. 
E.  G.  ZOLLINGER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE — 300-acre  farm;  price  $17,500;  write 
for  information.  PETER  G.  MAULIK,  Shaver- 
town,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Low-priced  farm  within  automobile 
distance  of  market,  with  brook  or  pond,  but 
not  subject  to  floods;  give  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  boarding-house  in  Catskill 
Mountains.  ADVERTISER  6173,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  poultryman — an  es¬ 
tablished  poultry  business  with  complete  equip¬ 
ment  for  2,000  layers;  residence,  7  rooms,  all 
modern  improvements.  Addrpss  SMITH,  Med¬ 
ford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 10-room  house,  garage  and  stable, 
Goshen,  N.  Y.;  plot  200x200;  gas,  water,  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  telephone.  FREDERICK  NEU- 
BURGER,  165  Ward  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Va.,  4-acre  poultry  farm;  3  minutes’  walk  to 
churches,  stores,  schools,  post  office,  railroad 
station;  8-room  bungulow,  electric  lights,  ga¬ 
rage,  poultry  house  for  1,200  hens;  oysters, 
clams,  crabs,  fishing,  wild  duck  gunning;  price, 
$2,o00.  BOX  32,  Greenbackville,  Va. 


TENANT  wanted  to  stock  commuting  farm  near 
large  cities  with  sheep,  hogs,  ducks,  game, 
anything.  ADVERTISER  6155,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM,  135  acres,  level,  productive  land,  well 
_ watered,  three  springs,  brook,  swimming  pool; 
65  miles  from  New  York;  three  houses,  barn 
100x30.  THEODORE  F.  HOWELL,  Washlng- 
touville,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm,  40  tillable,  0-room 
house,  200  young  Stark  Golden  Delicious  apple 
trees,  marl  abundant;  located  along  river  and 
railroad,  near  church  and  school;  half  mile  to 
main  road;  price  reasonable.  GEORGE  B. 
PETERS,  323  Ocean  Ave.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


18  ACRES,  six-room  bouse,  garage;  near  school; 

Poughkeepsie  nine  miles;  $3,600.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  517. 
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Cheap’  paint, 

‘Cheap”  seed. 
Cheap”  land 

JL 

and  l 


CheajJ’  help 


IS 


Only  the  best  paint ,  skillfully  applied ,  is  ever  economical 


"Cheap”  seed  will  produce  a  cheap  harvest. 
"Cheap  "land  will  be  comparatively  unpro¬ 
ductive.  "Cheap”  labor  will  be  shiftless,  in¬ 
competent  and  more  of  a  loss  than  a  profit. 
These  are  self-evident  facts. 

And  so  it  is  with  "cheap”  paint.  It  is 
offered  at  a  "low”  price — with  claims  that 
are  usually  extreme — with  reasons  that  are 
sometimes  plausible  in  a  superficial  way. 
But  it  is  always  a  waste  of  money. 

“Cheap”  paint  isn't  cheap  at  all 
Price  per  gallon  has  little  to  do  with  econ¬ 
omy.  It  is  service  on  the  wall  that 
counts. 

"Cheap”  paint  can’t  cover  be¬ 
cause  of  its  poor  body.  Where 
fine  old  S  WP  House  Paint  covers 


$h*rwin  Williams 
Products 


360  sq.  feet  per  gallon  (2  coats)  the  best  of 
"cheap”  paints  covers  only  250  sq.  feet 
per  gallon  (2  coats). 

Where  7  gallons  of  fine  old  SWP  will  do 
a  two-coat  job  on  an  average  size  house  or 
other  building,  4  gallons  more  of  "cheap” 
paint  are  required. 

Figure  that  out  and  you’ll  find  that  the 
"cheap”  paint  required  costs  just  as  much 
or  more  than  fine  old  SWP. 

BUT  a  beautiful  SWP  job  needs  renew¬ 
ing  only  once  in  five  years,  on  the  average. 
"Cheap”  paint  begins  to  chip,  chalk,  peel 
— in  no  time.  Im  five  years,  it  may  have  to 
be  done  over  completely,  one,  two  or  even 
three  times.  And  it  always  has  a  cheap  look. 

So  fine  old  SWP —  even  at  a  little  higher 
price  per  gallon — costs  only  about  half  as 
much  as  "cheap”  paint  on  the  wall. 

See  “Paint  Headquarters 99  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  any  paint 

Don’t  fall  for  any  "slick”  paint 
propositions.  They  are  terribly  costly 
— as  many  a  man  has  found  to  his 


sorrow.  You  will  save 
money  by  calling  upon 
your  local  Sherwin- 
Williams  dealer  at 
"Paint  Headquarters.” 
He  is  a  reputable  dealer 
The  extravagant  “lou,  whose  integrity  is 

price  offer  is  usually  °  J 

“cheap”  paint  established  and  whom 
you  know  personally. 

Let  him  give  you  an  estimate  on  the  gal- 
lonage  of  fine  old  SWP  that  you  will  need. 
Compare  it  with  what  "cheap”  paint  will 
cost  you.  And  for  real  economy  have  your 
painting  done  by  an  experienced  Master 
Painter,  if  possible. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  local  Sherwin- 
Williams  dealer,  write  us.  We  will  send  his 
name  and  address  and  a  copy  of  the  famous 
Sherwin-Williams  "Farm  Painting  Guide,” 
which  saves  costly  mistakes.  It  is  free. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  W orld 


w?R  win  William 
Products 


COMMONWEALTH 

barn  rep 


Sherwin-Williams 

SWP  HOUSE  PAINT 

PAINTS  •  VARNISHES  •  ENAMELS  •  INSECTICIDES 


April  6,  1929 


Entered  ai  Second-Cla«s  Matter,  June  2,  1879,  at  the  I’oat 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y„  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


No.  5050 


White  Elm  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois 


) 


acceptable 

Not  until  the  last  vestige  of 
dandruff  is  gone,  can  you  be 
considered  a  fastidious  per¬ 
son  acceptable  socially 


And  in  the  shaving  cream 
field  that  means  something. 
One  trial  convinces. 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING  CREAM 


Treatment  for  Dandruff — 


IT  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Listerine  is  so  effective 
in  quickly  checking  ordinary  dandruff. 

Listerine  is  a  powerful  germicide,  and  dandruff  (sebor¬ 
rheic  dermatitis)  is  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  scalp 
caused  by  germs. 

Dermatologists  urge  immediate  treatment  of  dandruff 
before  it  gets  the  upper  hand.  Discarding  complicated  - 
methods,  they  declare  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  combating 
the  condition  is  the  repeated  antiseptic  shampoo. 

Listerine  used  full  strength  for  this  purpose  has  shown 
remarkable  results  for  thousands.  It  is  so  safe  it  can — and 
should  be — used  without  dilution.  It  is  so  bland  that  it 
actually  soothes  tender,  inflamed  tissues.  Yet  it  is  so  powerful 


so  simple 

it  destroys  200,000,000  of  the  stubborn  B.  Typhosus 
(typhoid)  and  M.  Aureus  (pus)  germs  in  15  seconds. 

We  are  prepared  to  prove  this  statement  to  the  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  medical  profession  and  U.  S.  Government. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  evidence  of  dandruff,  begin  using 
Listerine  at  once.  Delay  is  dangerous.  Simply  douse  it  on 
the  scalp  full  strength  and  massage  vigorously.  Keep  it  up, 
systematically,  several  days.  You  will  be  simply  delighted 
at  the  improvement  shown.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

LISTERINE 

The  Safe  and  Soothing  Antiseptic 


kills  200,000,000  germs  in  15  seconds 
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A.  Riehl  Nut 


Farm  in 


Illinois 


Farm  is  looked  on  as  the  “Mecca”  of  all  northern 
nut  growers.  amelia  rieiil. 

Madison  Co.,  III. 


Potato  Culture  in  Ohio 


THERE  is  a  revolution  in  the  methods  of  potato 
production  sweeping  over  Northeastern  Ohio. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  great  shipping  sections  of 
Northern  Portage  and  Southern  Geauga  coun¬ 
ties  centered  around  Shalesville,  Mantua  and  Gar- 
rettsville.  But  with  shrinking  yields  due  to  failure 
to  maintain  fertility  and  humus  content,  and  more 
to  inability  to  maintain  disease-freC  seed  and  vines, 
production  greatly  lessened. 

An  old  farmer  said  several  years  ago  that  he  once 
heard  of  a  potato  grower  who  claimed  he  had  a 
yield  of  300  bushels  per  acre.  Last  Fall  growers  in 
Geauga,  Portage,  Cuyahoga,  Lake,  Trumbull  and 
Ashtabula  counties  had  official,  au¬ 
thentic  yields  of  over  400  bushels  per 
acre.  The  State  record  yield  went  to 
Henry  Leimback  of  Lorain  County 
with  505  bushels  to  a  measured  acre. 

The  causes  that  led  to  the  virtual 
destruction  of  potato  growing  in  this 
section  at  one  time  and  the  factors 
that  make  it  a  very  exacting  task  now 
are  many.  We  had  to  throw  away  all 
we  used  to  think  we  knew  about  grow¬ 
ing  potatoes  arid  start  in  all  over  again. 
We  have  had  to  change  our  seed  ideas, 
planting  dates,  fertilizing  practices, 
methods  of  planting,  cultivating,  and 
spraying. 

Formerly  we  used  local  seed  which 
was  infected  to  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  with  leaf  roll,  mosaic,  fusarium 
wilt,  giant  hill,  and  but  little  black¬ 
leg.  There  was  and  still  is  a  great 
deal  of  tip  burn  caused  by  flea  beetle 
and  leaf  hopper  punctured  leaves.  It 
was  the  accepted  thing  for  the  potato 
leaves  to  look  like  a  sieve  two  weeks 
after  they  had  unrolled  through  insect 
injury.  Since  the  entire  material  for 
growth  of  the  whole  plant — leaves, 
stem  and  tuber — is  manufactured  in 
the  leaves  it  is  not  surprising  under 
those  conditions  that  200  bushels  be¬ 
came  a  large  yield.  Of  course,  every 
unsprayed  field  was  at  the  mercy  of 
early  and  late  blight  which  would 
often  kill  off  a  field  in  10  days’  time. 

Seed  is  now  largely  kept  disease*  free 
by  buying  certified  seed  from  Michigan 
for  seed  plots  from  which  come  the 
seed  for  the  main  crop  the  next  year. 
To  get  a  long  enough  growing  season 
the  planting  is  mostly  done  early  in 
May.  Some  whole  seed,  1  \\ ,  to  1% 
inches  in  diameter,  is  used,  planted  on 
the  average  12  or  14  by  28  to  82.  The 
large  potatoes  are  cut  1  x/>  to  two  ounces 
in  size  and  planted  from  8  to  14  by  28 
to  32.  The  seed  is  planted  about  three 
inches  deep  and  covered  level,  lightly 
or  not  at  all  ;  cut  seed  must  always 
be  covered.  On  heavy  or  poorly  drained  soils  whole 
seed  is  sometimes  planted  after  frost  danger  with¬ 
out  covering.  As  sprouts  form  and  grow  a  riding 
cultivator  is  used  to  throw  a  light  covering  of  dirt 
over  the  seed.  In  wet  weather  a  perfect  stand  can 
be  obtained  in  this  way  impossible  any  other. 

Cultivation  is  frequent,  shallow  as  possible  and 
leaves  the  ground  as  level  as  possible.  The  five-row, 
two-liorse  riding  weeder  is  very  popular  and  used 
more  than  the  cultivator. 

On  soils  well  supplied  with  humus,  1,000  lbs.  or 
more  of  a  4-8-7,  2-12-0,  or  any  good  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  applied,  mostly  in  the  row  at  planting  time. 
Some  broadcast  half  and  put  half  in  row.  Planting 
is  mostly  done  with  the  one-row,  two-man,  chain 
and  cup  planter.  A  few  pickers  and  automatic 
planters  are  in  use. 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  4-4-50  and  4-0-50,  with 
.300  to  400  lbs.  pressure  begins  as  soon  as  the  row  is 
visible  and  continues  at  7  to  10-day  intervals  until 
frost  or  digging.  The  flea  beetle  comes  along  as 
soon  as  the  potatoes  come  up.  Arsenate  of  lime,  3 
lbs.  to  100  gallons  or  arsenate  of  lead,  4  lbs.  to  100 
•gallons  of  Bordeaux  is  used  for  them.  The  Colo- 


ITH  the  present  growth  of  the  north¬ 
ern  nut  industry,  and  the  increasing 
interest  that  is  being  shown  in  this 
new  branch  of  horticulture,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  tell  your  read¬ 
ers  something  about  the  beginnings 
and  development  of  the  oldest  commercial  nut  or¬ 
chard  in  Illinois— the  E.  A.  Riehl  Farm. 

When  a  boy,  Mr.  Riehl  had  gone  to  school  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  chestnuts  grow  wild.  In  the 
year  1863  he  planted  a  few  trees  here  in  Illinois  so 
as  to  have  chestnuts  for  his  children.  These  trees 
crew  and  bore  so  well  that  about  40  years  ago  he 
got  the  idea  of  growing  chestnuts  for  market.  The 
largest  of  those  old  trees  is  now  eight  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  has  a  spread  of  over  60  feet. 

Then  he  began  a  search  for  the  best  chestnuts  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Wherever  he  heard  of  an  es¬ 
pecially  good  nut  he  tried  to  obtain  a  few  nuts  of  it 
for  seed,  and  planted  them.  When  the 
little  trees  came  into  bearing,  he  made 
various  crosses;  always  with  the  idea 
iii  mind  of  producing  a  new  variety 
that  would  be  as  large  as  some  of  their 
foreign  parents,  and  as  fine-grained, 
sweet  and  delicately  flavored  as  the 
little  native  American  chestnuts. 

Hundreds  of  these  little  trees  were 
grown,  and  planted  in  rough,  unculti¬ 
vated  land  that  had  never  been  plowed. 

As  soon  as  they  were  large  enough,  the 
land  was  pastured.  They  were  set 
much  too  close  together  for  permanent 
planting.  Each  tree  was  allowed  only 
enough  space  to  be  able  to  develop  a 
few  nuts.  As  fast  as  they  came  into 
bearing,  and  their  nuts  were  tested, 
the  poorest  trees  were  either  cut  out 
to  make  room  for  others  near  them,  or 
top-worked  to  some  of  the  better  va¬ 
rieties.  Out  of  many  hundreds  (prob¬ 
ably  thousands),  of  these  trees,  about 
20  of  the  most  promising  were  given 
numbers,  and  were  watched  very  close¬ 
ly  for  several  years.  Six  of  them  have 
proven  so  good  that  they  have  been 
named  and  introduced  as  new  varieties. 

Mr.  Riehl  grafted  some  young  trees 
of  the  best  of  his  newr  varieties  of 
chestnut  and  sent  them  to  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  From  all  points  he  got  very 
good  reports  on  these  trees.  Soon 
there  was  a  demand  for  trees,  both  for 
orchard  planting  and  for  use  as  shade 
trees  in  home  grounds.  Several  nur¬ 
series  undertook  to  propagate  the  trees, 
but  soon  gave  it  up,  saying  nut  trees 
were  too  hard  to  graft  and  it  didn’t 
pay.  As  long  as  he  lived  Mr.  Riehl 
grew  a  few  hundred  trees  each  year 
to  satisfy  the  most  urgent  demand.  He 
had  developed  a  method  of  grafting 
which  made  the  operation  less  difficult. 

It  is  the  method  now  in  general  use 
in  grafting  of  northern  nut  trees.  He 
also  taught  his  daughters  to  do  this 
work. 

Making  a  rough  guess,  I  would  say  we  have  about 
15  acres  of  these  steep  rocky  hillsides  with  chestnuts 
growing  in  this  half-wild  state.  Naturally  they' 
would  do  a  great  deal  better  if  grown  in  good  soil 
and  cultivated.  But  we  find  them  very  profitable, 
and  the  most  reliable  crop  that  we  can  grow  here, 
i  hey  never  fail.  Looking  back  through  our  father’s 
account  book,  I  find  there  has  been  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  our  crop,  and  the  proceeds  therefrom,  over 
a  period  of  11  years.  In  the  year  1916  our  chestnuts 
sold  for  $122;  in  1926  for  $2,460.  This  from  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  acreage.  The  increase  is  due  to 
the  greater  age  and  size  of  the  trees.  The  average 
price  of  chestnuts  is  30  cents  per  pound,  wholesale. 

1  he  grower  gets  that  much,  less  the  commission  and 
express.  It  is  quite  often  possible  to  gather  100  lbs. 
oi  nuts  from  a  single  tree. 

Chestnut  trees  come  into  profitable  bearing  about 
early  as  do  apple  trees,  with  the  same  care  and 
■ohantages.  I  have  known  a  chestnut  tree  to  bear 
•U1d  mature  nuts  at  17  months  after  the  seed  was 
1 'baited.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  rule.  The  young 
1  ‘  o(  s  usually  bear  from  one  to  three  pounds  of  nuts 
1  tkiid  or  fourth  year  from  the  graft,  and  double 


this  quantity  of  nuts  in  the  next  year. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  the  president  and  manager 
of  our  commission  house  he  says :  “Your  chestnuts 
sold  for  at  least  13  to  15  cents  higher  than  what  the 
Italian  nuts  sold  for.  These  are  a  trifle  larger  than 
yours,  but  do  not  seem  to  contain  the  flavor.  About 
eight  to  ten  years  back  we  sold  just  floods  of  chest¬ 
nuts  every  Fall.  This  is  gradually  diminished  un¬ 
til  it  is  only  a  few  bags.  We  believe  your  father 
showed  wonderful  foresight  when  he  planted  these 
trees  for  the  future.”  The  nuts  which  this  man  sold 
were  the  common  run  from  seedling  trees  growing  in 
sod  on  very  poor  land.  How  much  better  could  one 
do  with  grafted  trees  of  the  finer  varieties,  planted 
in  orchard  form  on  good  land,  and  given  orchard 
care? 

Next  in  importance  to  the  chestnut  comes  the 
black  walnut — the  American  walnut.  This  species 
is  native  over  a  large  part  of  our  country.  The  trees 


“ From  rock  to  rock,  a  form  of  flying  spray.” 

thrive  in  any  rich,  deep  soil  that  is  fairly  well 
drained.  The  peculiar  flavor  of  the  nuts  is  univer¬ 
sally  popular,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  growing 
rapidly,  as  it  becomes  more  generally  known  that 
this  is  the  only  nut  that  keeps  its  individual  flavor 
after  being  cooked.  Bakers  and  confectioners  all 
over  the  country  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
fresh  supplies  of  black  walnut  kernels.  The  trou¬ 
ble  has  always  been  that  the  common  wild  walnut 
is  generally  very  hard  to  crack,  and  the  meats  can 
only  be  extracted  in  very  small  bits.  Of  late  years 
a  number  of  black  walnuts  have  been  found  that 
crack  out  almost  as  easily  as  do  the  Persian  or 
English  walnuts.  These  varieties  are  now  being 
propagated  by  nurserymen,  and  the  trees  are  being 
planted  in  orchards,  and  cared  for  much  as  apple  or¬ 
chards  are  treated,  with  the  exception  of  spraying. 

Mr.  Riehl  secured  scions  from  a  number  of  prom¬ 
ising  new  walnuts  and  grafted  them  onto  native 
seedlings  growing  on  his  place.  He  did  the  same 
with  hickories  and  all  other  northern  nuts.  After 
his  death  his  daughters  not  only  took  care  of  his 
precious  trees,  but  continue  to  add  to  his  collection 
of  interesting  nut  trees,  until  now  the  E,  A.  Riehl 
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ratio  beetle  has  done  little  damage  the  last  few 
years  and  seems  to  have  pretty  well  disappeared. 
The  same  arsenieals  are  used  for  them  when  neces¬ 
sary.  Bordeaux  seems  to  give  good  control  over  the 
leaf  hopper  if  thoroughly  applied  to  both  top  and 
underside  of  leaves. 

Dry  weather  last  September  is  figured  to  have  cut 
the  yield  in  the  good  fields  100  to  150  bushels  per 
acre.  It  is  very  likely  the  aphis  did  more  damage 
at  that  time  than  dry  weather.  Nicotine,  (one  pint 
to  100  gallons  of  water),  soap  (2  lbs.  dissolved),  and 
water,  gave  much  better  control  over  aphis  than 
nicotine  and  Bordeaux.  Some  fields,  well  protected 
against  aphis,  suffered  little  in  the  dry  weather. 

Several  methods  are  used  to  increase  the  fer, 
lility  and  humus  content  of  the  soil.  A  two-year 
rotation  of  Soy  beans  and  potatoes  is  very  popular, 
some  seeding  rye  in  the  Fall  and  plowing  down  for 
beans  in  Spring.  The  beans  are  then  plowed  before 
frost.  There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  our  soils 
respond  to  the  vitamins  of  the  green,  growing  leaves 
as  much  as  all  animal  life. 

A  two-year  rotation  of  oats  or  wheat,  Sweet 
clover  and  potatoes  is  also  popular ;  clover  being- 
seeded  in  tin*  wheat  or  oats.  The  wheat  or  oats 
come  off  in  July.  The  clover  then  usually  makes 
a  good  growth  before  Winter.  If  possible  (his  new 
seeding  is  manured  in  August  or  September.  It  is 
allowed  to  grow  as  long  as  possible  in  the  Spring 
if  planting  is  to  be  done  early.  If  late,  the  clover 
must  lie  plowed  before  it  gets  very  high  or  it  will 
cut  off  the  capillary  drawing  of  water  from  the  sub¬ 
soil  in  dry  weather.  Since  Sweet  clover  is  uncer¬ 
tain  on  our  acid  soils  we  use  Sweet,  Medium  and 
Alsike  mixed  for  seeding.  Then  we  are  sure  of 
something. 

On  our  own  farm,  428  bushels  of  potatoes  on  a 
measured  acre  were  grown  in  1928  after  oats  and 
the  above  clover  mixture,  12  loads  of  manure  were 
applied  on  the  new  seeding  in  Septmber,  1927.  Some 
allow  the  Sweet  clover  to  grow  a  full  year  and  then 
have  a  very  difficult  job  of  plowing  on  their 
hands.  The  white  blooming  Sweet  clover  is  used. 

Two  and  one-half  to  three  bushels  of  Wilson  Soy 
beans  are  drilled  through  the  oats  hopper  of  the 
grain  drill  and  sowed  about  June  1,  with  200  lbs. 
or  less  or  no  fertilizer.  Lime  usually  has  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  Jelly  inoculation  seems  to  give  better  re¬ 
sults  than  the  sand  form. 

Three  methods  of  nozzle  adjustment  are  used. 
Three  nozzles  are  used  for  each  row.  The  nozzles 
are  set,  all  in  the  same  plane,  to  center  the  spray 
from  all  three  in  about  the  center  of  the  plant  row 
to  produce  a  whirlpool,  one  nozzle  pointing  straight 
down  and  two  pointing  in  from  each  side  and  above, 
or  the  two  side  nozzles  are  dropped  very  low  and 
pointed  up  underneath.  The  best  method  points  one 
nozzle  down  and  draws  the  side  nozzles  very  close 
to  the  plant  row  so  the  spray  shoots  through  the 
hill  and  covers  the  underside  of  the  leaves  on  the 
opposite  side  as  they  hang  down.  w.  o.  hoovee. 

Geauga  Co.,  O. 


Notes  on  Lawn  Making 

ITHOUT  a  doubt  many  gardeners  and  home- 
owners  are  planning  to  make  or  to  remake  a 
lawn  this  Spring,  and  where  work  of  this  nature  is 
to  be  undertaken  it  should  be  got  under  way  as  soon 
as  ever  conditions  permit.  This  means  that  so 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  dry 
enough  to  be  worked,  it  should  be  spaded  over  to  a 
depth  of  from  eight  inches  to  one  foot,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  top  soil.  No  advantage  accrues 
from  turning  up  sour,  impoverished  subsoil  when 
the  ground  is  being  prepared  for  a  lawn.  Level  or 
grade  the  piece  of  ground  as  conditions  may  neces¬ 
sitate,  and  incorporate  all  the  fertilizers  and  plant 
food  into  the  top  three  or  four  inches,  the  reason 
for  this  being  that  the  roots  of  grasses  do  not  pene¬ 
trate  deeply  into  the  soil.  The  reader  may  ask: 
“Why  then  is  it  necessary  to  spade  to  a  depth  of 
8  or  12  inches?”  and  the  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  is  greatly  improved 
by  this  deep  digging,  and  that  the  soil  capillarity 
(which  is  of  great  importance  during  periods  of 
drought)  is  very  appreciably  increased. 

The  addition  of  lime  is  not  usually  desirable  un¬ 
less  it  is  known  that  the  soil  is  in  a  very  acid  condi¬ 
tion,  in  which  case  a  light  application  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  It  must  be  remembered  that  lime  is  strongly 
alkaline  and  that  alkalinity  of  the  soil  encourages 
the  growth  of  clover  and  even  more  pestiferous  lawn 
weeds.  Do  use,  however,  as  much  humus-containing 
material  as  possible,  for  this  adds  greatly  to  the 
water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  is  a  good 
stand-by  during  periods  of  distress.  With  this  end 
in  view  add  stable  or  cow  manure,  leaf  mold,  peat 
moss,  or  commercial  humus  in  liberal  quantities.  A 
dressing  of  bonemeal  and  shredded  cow  or  sheep  ma¬ 


nure  will  greatly  improve  the  soil  fertility  and  pro¬ 
vide  food  for  the  young  grass  plants. 

After  digging  and  grading,  the  surface  must  be 
well  raked  over  two  or  three  times  to  get  it  smooth, 
even  and  free  from  irregularities.  During  this  op¬ 
eration  any  large  stones  should  be  removed.  Allow 
the  land  to  lie  for  a  few  days  after  this  prepara¬ 
tion  so  that  it  may  settle  down  before  the  seed  is 
sown. 

Obtain  only  the  best  seed  procurable  from  a  re¬ 
liable  seed  house.  It  is  always  better  to  use  one  of 
the  ready-made  mixtures  adapted  specially  to  the 
requirements  of  a  particular  location,  than  to  sow 
just  one  single  variety,  or  attempt  to  make  up  one’s 
own  mixture.  These  mixtures  are  sold  as  specially 
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compounded  by  experts,  and  are  adapted  for  shady 
situations,  dry  situations  and  so  on. 

Choose  a  quiet  day  for  seed  sowing,  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  effect  even  distribution  if  there  is  a  notice- 
aide  wind.  As  a  rule  about  a  quart  of  seed  to  each 
100  square  feet  will  prove  sufficient.  Sow  half  the 
seed  by  walking  in  one  direction  and  scattering  it 
broadcast  as  evenly  as  possible  and  then  sow  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  walking  at  right  angles  to  this. 
Rake  it  in  very  lightly  and  then  pass  a  moderately 
heavy  roller  over  the  whole  surface,  first  in  one  di¬ 
rection  and  then  going  over  it  again  crosswise  in 
the  same  manner  as  advised  for  sowing  the  seed. 
If  the  area  is  small  it  may  be  firmed  by  beating 
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evenly  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  but  in  any  case 
this  firming  process  is  most  essential  for  successful 
germination.  Watering  thoroughly  with  a  very  fine 
spray  will  be  necessary  should  a  dry  spell  set  in 
just  as  the  seed  germinates. 

So  far  I  have  made  no  mention  of  making  a  lawn 
by  the  process  of  sodding,  laying  actual  turf,  this 
because  expense  coupled  with  the  great  difficulty  of 
obtaining  suitable  sod  renders  this  plan  prohibitive 
except  in  special  cases.  On  steep  banks,  however, 
it  offers  the  only  really  practicable  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  desired  result.  The  sods  should  be  cut  to 
a  standard  size  of  3x1  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  about 
two  inches.  After  the  soil  surface  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  firmed,  and  raked  level,  these  sods  must  be 
laid  down  evenly,  carefully  packing  each  into  place 
and  firming  with  a  turf  beater.  The  laps  between 
the  sods  should  be  alternated  as  are  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  bricks  in  a  wall.  Where  gentle  slopes  are 
to  be  converted  into  a  lawn  it  is  usually  sufficient  to 
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lay  down  a  1-ft.  strip  of  sod  around  the  margins  and 
sow  grass  seed  in  the  space  enclosed,  and  this  plan 
is  also  excellent  when  small  level  lawns  are  to  be 
made,  for  it  assures  immediately  a  definite  marked 
verge  and  reduces  the  danger  of  washing  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

One  other  method  of  lawn-making  is  available, 
and  that  is  by  the  planting  of  stolons  of  such  grasses 
as  Colonial  bent  or  Rhode  Island  bent.  This  neces¬ 
sitates,  however,  a  greater  outlay  and  more  expert 
attention  than  does  a  seeded  lawn,  and  is  not  there¬ 
fore  so  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  amateur 
or  home  owner,  although  admirable  for  the  profes¬ 
sional,  and  especially  useful  for  sports  grounds. 

New  York.  t.  h.  evekett. 


A  Good  Rat  Job 

HERE  is  a  picture  of  39  dead  barn  rats  and  the 
spaniel  dog  that  with  the  help  of  one  man 
killed  them  in  less  than  30  minutes.  She  was  some 
busy  dog.  I  had  been  quite  free  from  rats  up  until 
about  10  days  ago  when  this  drove  (undoubtedly 
from  a  neighboring  farm)  tried  to  take  possession 
here  and  you  can  see  how  they  came  out. 

The  method  I  use  is  to  keep  all  grain,  feed,  etc.,  in 
rat-proof  bins.  When  I  notice  rats  around  I  place 
a  good  quantity  of  feed  in  some  one  tight  outbuild¬ 
ing  leaving  the  door  or  window  open  wide  enough  to 
admit  rats  three  abreast  if  necessary.  After  bait¬ 
ing  these  rats  for  a  few  days  I  wait  until  about  9 
o’clock  in  the  evening  and  go  out  quietly  and  close 
this  door  or  window  and  there  is  where  the  dog 
shines.  She  surely  knew  she  had  done  a  good  eve¬ 
ning’s  work,  and  when  she  finished  the  39th  rat 
shown  in  this  picture  she  was  nearly  exhausted. 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  b. 


From  a  Virginia  Farmer 

PERHAPS  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  hear  from  the  “Old  Dominion.”  She  is  coming 
back  strong,  and  will  soon  make  you  Yankees  step 
lively  in  manufacturing  as  well  as  agriculture. 

I  live  on  a  small  pine  hill  farm  four  miles  from 
Winchester.  I  have  295  White  Leghorn  hens  and 
pullets,  Tancred  strain ;  110  hens  were  two  years  old 
this  March  29 ;  185  pullets  will  be  one  year  old  on 
April  16.  I  raise  my  own  wheat  and  buckwheat, 
buy  cracked  corn,  and  mix  my  own  scratch.  I  use 
a  commercial  laying  mash. 

My  first  egg  this  season  was  got  on  October  3.  In 
November  1  gathered  1,999  eggs;  in  December,  2,- 
731 ;  in  January,  3,291 ;  in  February,  3,387 ;  the 
first  week  in  March,  1.182.  They  sold  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  41  x/2  cents.  The  baby  chicks  were 
hatched  by  a  neighbor  and  cost  me  16  cents  apiece. 

My  laying  house  is  84  ft.  long,  and  18  ft.  deep : 
four  rooms  20x18,  and  a  four-foot  feed  room.  It 
faces  southeast  to  avoid  the  Winter  northwest  wind. 
Back  and  both  ends  are  double-boarded  with  build¬ 
ing  paper  in  between ;  plenty  of  ventilation  on  the 
south  side.  Building  is  adjacent  to  a  six-acre  Blue 
grass  meadow,  with  a  stream  of  water  through  it 
and  plenty  of  shade  trees  along  the  banks. 

The  hens  have  not  been  shut  up  one  day  this 
Winter,  even  when  we  had  a  snow  11  inches  deep. 
I.ast  Winter  I  kept  an  oil  stove  in  every  room,  and 
71  hens  worth  two  dollars  apiece  died  with  roup 
and  tuberculosis.  My  16  years’  experience  tells  me 
there  is  no  cure  for  either.  A  German  friend  told 
me  I  was  petting  my  hens  too  much.  He  was  right. 
No  fires  this  Winter,  no  roup  this  Winter,  not  a 
sick  chicken,  and  all  laying.  They  spend  the  days 
in  the  meadow ;  their  droppings  are  outdoors,  not  on 
the  floor. 

I  sell  all  hens  after  their  second  litter  is  laid  out. 
1  use  free-stone  water.  We  raise  as  good  peaches 
as  Delaware  does,  and  beat  the  world  raising  apples. 
Frederick  Co.,  Ya.  dabxey  c.  harkison. 


Management  of  Small  Greenhouse 

IN  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  274,  I  notice  the  inquiry  of 
Mrs.  E.  S.  II.  in  regard  to  heating  a  small  green¬ 
house.  We  have  a  small  one  28x10  ft.  which  we  use 
for  such  purposes  as  she  mentions.  We  heat  it  with 
an  ordinary  stove,  and  find  it  very  satisfactory,  and 
that  no  bottom  heat  in  the  benches  is  needed  to  grow 
satisfactorily  any  ordinary  vegetable  or  flower 
plants.  The  one  thing  needed  in  artificial  heat  is  to 
keep  plants  from  freezing  during  cold  snaps.  Oui 
house  has  glass  only  on  the  south  side  and  east  end. 
On  a  sunny  day  the  temperature  will  rise  above  SO 
degrees  even  if  it  is  freezing  hard  outside.  A  fe" 
days  ago  it  was  zero  outside,  but  we  needed  the  dooi 
open  so  it  would  be  cool  enough  to  work  comfortably- 
Last  Spring  we  started  about  30  varieties  of 
flowers  and  also  vegetable  plants  here  in  flats,  fhe 
seed  sprouted  readily,  our  main  care  being  to 
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there  was  enough  ventilation.  The 
house  is  shown  in  Fig.  207.  A  hot- 
water  heating  system  would  he  very 
nice  for  keeping  the  temperature  above 
freezing  during  the  Winter  months, 
hut  from  the  first  of  March  on,  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary,  especially  if  the 
house  is  tight,  and  well  protected  on 
the  north.  At  present  we  also  have 
over  200  ft.  of  hotbeds  which  we  use 
mainly  for  vegetable  plants,  and  for 
holding  such  flats  of  flowers  as  get 
crowded  out  of  the  greenhouse. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  Mrs.  E.  S.  H. 
has  some  extra  money  to  spend,  it 
would  pay  far  better  to  buy  some  hot¬ 
bed  sash  and  make  a  few  hotbeds  or 
cold-frames.  Her  lug  problem  will  be 
more  room  for  growing  plants  and 
small  seedlings,  if  her  business  in¬ 
creases  as  ours  has  done. 

Another  way  we  found  of  having 
sufficient  stock  for  sale  without  too 
much  room  or  work,  is  to  buy  potted 
plants  from  some  good  florist,  either  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale  or  which  will  be  in  a  few  weeks.  For 
example,  last  Spring  we  bought  3-in.  geraniums, 
Fuchsia,  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  etc.,  for  SOc  to  $1 
per  dozen,  and  sold  them  for  15  to  25c  each. 

I  would  take  exception  to  the  idea  that  there  is 
more  money  in  vegetable  plants  than  flowers  and 
flower  plants.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  we  make  as 
much  from  Petunias  and  snapdragons  at  25c  per 
dozen  as  cabbage  and  tomatoes  at  20c  per  dozen.  Of 
course  we  sell  two  to  three  times  as  many  vege¬ 
table  plants  as  flowers,  but  the  two  go  very  well 
together.  I  find  many  people  are  very  glad  to  buy 
small  bedding  plants  at  25c  a  dozen  rather  than  go 
to  some  large  florist  shop  and  buy  larger,  more  ma¬ 
ture  plants  at  20  to  25c  each. 
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Catching  Spores  on  Glass  Slide.  Fig.  208 

Our  best  selling  vegetable  plants  last  Spring 
were  in  order  below :  Tomatoes,  cabbage,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  peppers  and  celery.  The  leading  flowers 
were :  Pansies,  snapdragons,  Salvia,  geraniums, 
Petunias,  astei’s,  Verbenas  and  Fuchsia. 

As  to  whether  so  small  a  house  can  be  commercial¬ 
ly  successful  depends  so  much  on  the  business  ability, 
time  that  can  be  spent  on  it,  and  knack  of  growing 
plants  that  it  would  be  almost  a  guess  in  the  dark 
for  me.  T  do  have  a  friend  with  a  small  house 
18x12  ft.,  and  a  small  hotbed,  who  does  vei'y  well, 
and  probably  makes  $200  a  year  from  it.  He  is  an 
office  worker,  and  does  his  work  in  the  evenings, 
and  his  wife  takes  care  of  sales  during  the  day. 

I  am  interested  in  the  idea  of  using  a  cabinet 
heater,  and  hope  someone  has  had  some  experience. 
How  would  a  small  laundry  stove,  such  as  is  used 
for  heating  say  a  40-gallon  tank  do,  if  attached  to 
a  fair  amount  of  2-in.  pipe,  say  100  ft. 
or  so?  I  believe  by  having  hot  water, 
the  house  would  stay  warm  much  long¬ 
er  without  having  to  watch  the  fire  so 
closely.  How  large  a  house  could 
such  a  stove  keep  above  freezing  in 
zero  weather?  h.  m.  immerziel. 

Iowa. 


Various  Stages  of  Apple  Seal)  Fungus.  Fig.  209 

There  is  a  way  of  examining  old  scabby  leaves  for 
spore  discharge  to  determine  the  precise  date  of 
Spring  infection.  Some  growers  might  be  able  to 
do  this  if  they  knew  how  to  handle  a  microscope 
and  will  take  time  to  make  the  study.  If  there  is  a 
fruit  specialist  from  the  college  or  a  field  patholo¬ 
gist,  he  could  do  the  work  in  his  section  for  the  ap¬ 
ple  growers. 

The  equipment  is  neither  expensive  nor  compli¬ 
cated.  About  all  one  needs  is  a  good  compound 
microscope  which  will  magnify  at  least  100  times, 
a  few  microscope  slides,  which  are  small  pieces  of 
glass  three  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide  and  one- 
eighth  inch  thick,  and  a  few  small  circular  cover 
glasses  to  put  over  a  drop  of  water.  A  small  amount 
of  glycerine  jelly  is  also  needed.  The  following 
paragraphs  give  the  steps : 

GET  GLYCERINE  JELLY.— This  may  be  bought 
from  a  drug  store.  It  is  made  as  follows:  One  part 
by  weight  of  gelatin  is  left  for  two  hours  in  six 
parts  by  weight  of  water.  Seven  parts  by  weight  of 
glycerine  is  added,  and  for  every  100  parts  of  the 
combination  of  gelatin  and  glycerine,  one  part  of 
concentrated  carbolic  acid  is  added  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive.  It  is  warmed  for  10  to  15  minutes  until  all 
the  flakes  caused  by  the  carbolic  acid  disappear. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  fussy  part  of  the  work. 
Perhaps  the  State  college  could  supply  the  slides  all 
prepared  for  the  orcliardist. 

FIND  SOME'  SCABBY  LEAVES.— Leaves  can  be 
picked  up  at  any  time  during  the  Winter,  but  they 
must  be  stored  in  a  box  on  the  ground  or  some 
place  where  they  will  be  in  contact  with  the  earth. 
Pick  up  those  that  have  the  largest  scab  spots  on 
them.  In  the  Spring,  spread  them  out  over  the 
ground  and  hold  them  down  in  some  way  so  that 
they  will  not  blow  away.  Use  a  square  of  small 
mesh  chicken  wire  screen  over  them.  Let  them  get 
wet  with  every  rain. 

EXPOSING  THE  SLIDES.— Warm  up  the  gly¬ 
cerine  jelly  until  it  is  liquid  and  then  grease  most 
of  the  surface  of  the  slides  with  it.  Lay  the  slide  on 
the  leaves  with  the  gelatin  coated  surface  down. 
Suspend  the  ends  of  the  slide  to  keep  it  from  con¬ 
tact  with  leaf:  use  matches  or  tooth-picks  under  the 
ends  of  the  slide.  The  spores  are  shot  up  from  the 


leaf  and  stick  to  the  sticky  gelatin  on 
the  slide.  Examine  the  slides  fre¬ 
quently  about  the  first  of  May.  Bring 
in  some  of  the  slides  every  day,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  raining  and  examine  un¬ 
der  the  microscope.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  high  power  lens  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  definitely  the  scab 
ascospores.  They  are  double  spores  un¬ 
like  any  of  the  others  that  often  occur 
on  the  slide. 

TIME  OF  DISCHARGE.  —  The 
spores  ai*e  probably  formed  in  Ver¬ 
mont  during  early  April  but  are  not 
discharged  until  about  the  first  of  May. 
In  some  regions,  the  discharge  may 
not  take  place  until  the  first  or  second 
week  in  May.  The  critical  time  will 
be  usually  from  April  20  to  May  15. 
Spray  as  soon  as  the  discharge  begins, 
to  prevent  the  first  infection.  One 
may  anticipate  the  lime  of  discharge. 
Some  preliminary  warning  may  be 
obtained  by  taking  a  bit  of  a  scab  spot 
with  the  leaf,  tearing  it  into  bits  and  looking  for 
the  sacs  with  the  enclosed  spores.  They  can  be 
found  some  weeks  before  the  spores  are  shot  off; 
they  renmin  on  the  leaves  in  a  complete  condition 
but  ready  to  be  “fired”  as  soon  as  any  humid  weather 
comes.  Always  watch  the  slides  with  double  care 
during  a  rain;  the  spores  are  shot  off  during  the 
rain,  never  during  dry  weather.  M.  b.  cum  mixgs. 

University  of  Vermont. 


That  Crown  Grafting 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  on  page  374  and  am 
much  interested  as  I  have  a  lot  of  lfi-year-old  trees 
(King  David)  I  would  like  to  work  to  something  bet- 


B 


Timing  Discharge  of  Apple 
Scab  Spores 

Tells  when  to  spray.  —  The 

successful  control  of  the  apple  scab 
in  New  Englaixd  orchards  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  timely  application  of 
the  first  spray  so  as  to  combat  the 
initial  infection.  In  general,  the  spray 
programs  have  indicated  that  this 
should  be  done  at  what  is  called  the 
delayed  dormant  stage  of  the  apple 
buds.  This  is  probably  about  right, 
especially  when  the  season  is  a  nor- 
ntal  one,  but  if  the  weather  is  unusual 
in  regard  to  either  wetness  or  dryness, 
this  date  is  only  approximate,  and 
might  in  some  years  be  far  enough  off 
ro  make  control  almost  impossible. 


How  Crown  Grafting  is  Done.  Fig.  210 


ter.  Will  you  tell  me  just  how  crown-grafting  is  done? 
I  have  done  a  lot  of  cleft-grafting  the  last  15  years 
or  so,  but  this  year  I  may  need  to  cut  some  center 
branches  up  to  three  or  3%  inches  to  graft  in  order  to 
avoid  getting  new  tree  top  loo  high  off  ground.  Where 
can  I  get  a  grafting  iron  to  split  stubs  for  cleft- 
grafts?  Would  Stayman,  Delicious  and  a  few  Sum¬ 
mer  Rambo  be  desirable  to  graft  on  to  King  David 
trees  or  is  the  stock  undesirable?  Trees  made  good 
growth  and  were  planted  in  blasted  holes.  j.  s.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

RANCHES  to  be  crown-grafted  are  sawed  off  at 
the  place  it  is  desired  to  have  the  scions  set. 
There  are  two  methods  of  cutting  the  bark  ready  to 

insert  the  scion.  One  is  to  cut  the  bark  as  illus¬ 

trated  in  Fig.  210.  No.  1,  cutting  from  C  to  I),  with  a 
knife  as  in  position  II,  pressing  the  blade  through 
the  bark  to  the  wood,  then  turning  or  rolling  the 
blade  to  slightly  loosen  the  bark.  Then  the  scion, 
cut  as  in  IV  or  V,  is  forced  down  be¬ 
tween  the  bark  and  wbod  at  point  B 

in  I,  until  the  shoulder  at  B  l-ests  on 

the  stock,  or  if  the  scion  V  is  used, 

force  is  down  until  the  cut  surface  is 
Hush  with  the  stock.  Additional  scions 
can  he  set  at  D  and  E. 

The  other  method  of  cutting  the 
hark  is  to  remove  a  section  of  bark 
the  width  of  the  scion,  then  fit  the  scion 
in  place  and  hold  it  fast  with  a  small 
tack  or  brad.  (See  III.)  Grafting  tape, 
waxed  bands  or  other  material  should 
be  wound  around  the  upper  end  of  the 
stock  to  help  hold  the  scions  in  place. 
Then  the  whole  should  be  waxed  over 
carefully.  Good  grafting  chisels  can 
be  made  by  the  local  blacksmith  from 
an  old  flat  tile.  (See  VI.) 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  varieties 
mentioned,  namely,  Stayman.  Delicious 
and  Summer  Rambo  would  not  do  all 
right  on  King  David.  Personally,  I 
would  prefer  to  use  scions  of  Stacking 
or  Riehared  rather  than  those  of  the 
common  Delicious,  because  they  are 
better  colored.  s.  p.  mu. lister. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
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The  Safe  Way  to 
Use  Fertilizer 


The  John  Deere  No.  999 
Corn  Planter  with  Safety 
Fertilizer  Attachment  will 
deposit  the  fertilizer  in  a 
way  to  give  the  best  results 
and  at  the  same  time  insure 
accurate  planting. 

Most  of  the  fertilizer  is 
deposited  on  both  sides  of 
the  hill,  and  a  little  falls 
above,  after  a  layer  of  soil 
covers  the  seed. 

Covering  knives  mix  the 


fertilizer  with  the  soil  and 
throw  the  soil  into  the  seed 
trench.  All  of  the  fertilizer 
works  for  you,  hastening 
germination,  promoting 
growth,  increasing  the  yield 
and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  crop. 

And  remember,  the  John 
Deere  Natural  Drop  Seed 
Plate  gives  you  a  seeding 
device  that  will  come  nearer 
to  giving  you  100%  accur¬ 
acy  than  any  other  seed  droo. 


See  this  combination  planter  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s. 
Write  for  literature.  Address  JoHn  Deere,  Moline,  ill.,  ar^ 
ask  for  Folders  XD-737. 


JOHN^DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


TO  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE  -  THE 
MASTODON  EVERBEARING 
is  the  Greatest  STRAWBERRY  Grown. 
Fruits  60  to  80  days  after  planting  and 
continues  until  the  ground  freezes.  Buy  direct  from 
growers  at  the  following  prices:  50— $1.25;  100—  $2.00; 
250— $4.00,  Postpaid.  Per  1,000— $14.00.  Charges  collect. 

HEAVY- 
SELECTED- 
2-YE  AR-OLD 


Washington  Asparagus  Roots 


50— 75c ;  500— $5.00,  Postpaid.  Per  1,000,  $7.00.  Charges  collect. 

MARY  WASHINGTON:  50—  $1.00  :  500— $6.00,  Postpaid.  Per  1 ,000— $10.00. 

BLACKBERHY PLANTS 

Privet  and  Barberry  Hedge  Plants 


CERTIFIED  RASP  AN DR  DEWBERRY 


Write  tor  FREE  Descriptive  Catalog  with  Prices 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO,  240  Delsea  Drive,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


TOWNSEND’S  VICTORY 


With  T ownsend ’s  Victory  to  mow  your 
lawn  you  experience  a  great  surprise. 

Instead  of  the  usual  drudgery,  you 
indulge  in  a  most  fascinating  pastime. 

You  apply  a  gentle  pressure  and  in¬ 
stantly  those  razor-steel  blades  swirl 
forth  a  Niagara  of  living  green. 

The  tall  bent  and  the  proud  dandelion 
lie  withering  in  the  sun — 

There  remains  only  a  beautiful  carpet 
of  green. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Townsend’ s 
Mowers,  write  to  as. 


S.  P.  TOWNSEND  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


PLANTS 


(per) 


Premier 
Sen.  Dunlap 

Ford  (per)  . 

Big  Joe  (per)  . . 
Chesapeake  ( per) 
Lupton  (per)  . 
Mastodon  E.  B. 
Champion  E.  B. 
Progressive  E.  B. 


fresh 

dug 

for 

your 

ion  guaranteed. 

50 

200 

500 

1000 

.$0.60 

$1.30  $2.25 

$4.50 

.  .50 

1.20 

2.00 

3.75 

.  .60 

1.30 

2.25 

4.50 

.  .60 

1.30 

2.25 

4.50 

.  .65 

1.40 

2.50 

5.00 

.  .50 

1.25 

2.00 

4.00 

. .  1.10 

3.00 

5.00 

10.00 

.  .60 

1.75 

3.00 

6.00 

.  .60 

1.75 

3.00 

6.00 

RAYNER 


BROS.. 

•'Plants 


That  Please.’ 


order. 

5000 

$21.35 

17.85 

21.35 

21.35 

24.25 

19.00 

47.50 

28.50 
28.50 


cataiu^,. 

Salisbury.  Md. 


CONUN'S  GROUND 
LIMESTONE 

for 

FERTILIZER  PURPOSES 

Approved  by  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  of  N.  Y. 
Calcium  Oxide  —  Minimum  28 °/o 
Magnesium  Oxide — Minimum  W/rfo  • 

CONLIN  MARBLE  CO.,  INC. 
Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Write  for  prices. 


The  Tree  on  Our  First  Page 

The  pictures  on  the  front  page  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  have  become  very  attractive  to 
readers.  I  send  a  photograph  of  an  elm 
tree  that  was  alive  and  standing  on  the 
tract  of  land  I  owned  in  1914.  The  old 
State  road  (now  a  concrete  road)  passes 
within  50  ft.  of  this  tree.  It  was  close  to 
an  old  historical  tavern  in  the  village  of 
Rochester,  Ill.,  at  one  time  recommended 
as  suitable  for  the  site  for  the  State 
Capital. 

There  were  large  walnut  trees  also  on 
this  tract.  On  account  of  the  high  value 
of  walnut  lumber  for  manufacturing 
furniture  the  walnut  has  long  since  been 
used  in  factories. 

I  am  writing  this  article  at  80  years 
old,  on  a  desk  made  by  my  father  when 
he  was  86  years  old.  The  wide  top 
board  measured  24  in.  across,  and  had 
been  cut  and  sawed  over  100  years.  I 
sold  the  walnut  lumber  on  this  six-acre 
tract  in  1914  to  be  used  in  the  manual 
training  schools. 

Elm  timber  not  being  so  valuable  is 
allowed  to  stand  and  make  shade  in  hot 
weather  for  farm  animals  and  fowls.  The 
one  pictured,  as  you  will  see,  is  45  ft. 
in  circumference,  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  has  branches  reaching  out  50 
ft.  in  all  directions.  w.  G.  BROWN. 

Sarasota  Co.,  Fla. 


English  Ivies 

“Oh,  a  dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green 
That  creepeth  o’er  ruins  old  !” 

So  runs  the  old  song,  and  many  Ameri¬ 
can  travelers  in  Europe  who  ax-e  plant- 
lovers  have  been  surprised  by  the  large 
number  of  varieties  observed  thex-e.  When 
we  speak  of  English  ivy  here  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  understood  that  the  ordinary  Iledera 
helix  is  meant,  but  some  of  the  other 
varieties  are  so  striking  that  those  who 
like  these  vines  may  well  take  a  little 
time  and  trouble  to  add  to  their  collec¬ 
tion.  Some  of  these  varieties  have  strik¬ 
ingly  shaped  leaves,  some  are  variegated 
at  the  edges,  some  maculated  or  splashed 
with  white  or  cream  color,  while  others 
have  dai’k  brown  foliage  and  others  again 
nearly  black.  The  writer  some  time  ago 
found  a  very  large  vine  of  Hedera  cori- 
acea  with  extremely  large  heart-shaped 
leaves  of  an  enormous  size  growing 
around  a  very  old  stone  colonial  house  of 
national  fame,  and  while  this  was  in 
almost  the  center  of  a  large  city,  no  one 
seemed  to  notice  it  except  casually.  This 
variety  is  extremely  handsome  owing  to 
the  large  size  and  dark-colored  foliage. 
Hedera  Hibernica  is  also  a  large-leaved 
variety  and  is  a  strong  grower  with  a 
good  color  and  habit,  one  of  the  best  for 
general  use.  It  is  similar  to  the  ordinary 
ivy  in  most  respects,  but  has  larger 
leaves.  These  are  all  strong  varieties  and 
well  suited  for  general  use.  Hedera  nigra, 
as  its  name  indicates,  is  extremely  dark 
in  color,  while  H.  viridis  has  leaves  of  a 
bright  green  and  peculiar  wide  shape. 
Hedera  pedata,  as  it  name  indicates,  has 
leaves  almost  the  shape  of  a  bird’s  foot, 
and  is  of  more  slender  shape  and  growth. 
II.  deltoidea  is  a  very  prettily  shaped  and 
distinct  leaf  and  compact  growth.  There 
are  many  fine  varieties  of  the  variegated 
kinds  and  one  of  the  best  of  these  is 
Hedera  argentea  major  with  its  edge  and 
blotches  of  creamy  white.  H.  argentea 
minor  is  of  smaller  size  but  similar  in 
character.  H.  luteola,  as  it  name  indi¬ 
cates,  is  a  yellowish  leaved  variety,  and 
Hedera  aurea  maeulata  is  another  beauti¬ 
ful  variegated  vai’iety.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  like  many  other  variegated 
leaved  plants  these  are  not  such  strong 
growers  as  the  green-leaved  sorts  and  are 
therefore  only  adapted  for  pot  culture  or 
outdoors  in  mild  climate.  As  a  change 
from  the  ordinary  kinds,  however,  they 
are  well  worth  a  trial,  and  as  they  are 
very  handsome  when  they  do  well,  the 
grower  may  find  good  satisfaction  with 
them.  It  may  interest  some  readers  to 
know  thaL  like  some  c  her  plants  and 
vines  (notably  the  honeysuckle)  the  ivies 
seldom  flower  except  at  the  top,  and  con¬ 
sequently  '.nose  seeking  the  flower  or  seed 
will  seldom  find  it  except  at  the  top  of 
some  high  building  or  old  ruin,  and  this 
often  means  a  rather  hazai'dous  climb. 

H.  w.  HALES 


Spring  Is  Coming 

The  sun’s  rays  are  gaining  in  sti’ength 
as  the  days  become  longer.  One  awakens 
in  the  night  to  hear  ducks  and  geese 
honking  and  “gossiping”  as  they,  now  on 
their  way  northward,  i-est  through  the 
night.  Soon,  tramping  through  the  woods 
we  will  xxncover  a  sleepy  Hepatica  to 
find  her  already  awakening,  pushing  up 
her  fuzzy  head  which  will  be  a  blossom 
picked  by  the  children  later.  Seed  cata¬ 
logs  are  being  read  from  cover  to  cover. 
The  ganxe  wardens  have  released  about 
25  Hungarian  parti-idge  in  this  section. 
These  birds  were  bought  at  the  price  of 
$10  each.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
quail  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
usual  game  laws  will  protect  them. 

Inteidaken,  N.  Y.  E.  c.  R. 


90  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums 

and  Porennlal  Clumpa— all  for  *1 .00  Postpaid. 

SMITH  8  SOM.  428-440  Chancellor  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 


H  O  W  ARD  17 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown, 

Strawberry  Plants 

*83.50—5000.  Jus,  M.  Britton,  Chepachet,  R.  I. 


D.  L.  Hartman 

We  regi’et  to  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  D.  L.  Hartman,  who  in  former 
years  contributed  many  articles  to  The 


April  6,  1029 

Rural  New-Yorker.  His  first  contri¬ 
butions  were  from  Central  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  had  unusual  success  in  truck 
gardening  and  marketing. 

Later  he  went  to  Florida  near  Miami, 
where,  under  intensive  culture,  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  remarkable  strawberry  busi¬ 
ness,  the  story  of  which  attracted  much 
attention  when  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  63  after  a  short 
illness. 


A  Strawberry  Problem 

I  set  out  about  10,000  strawberi'y 
plants  last  May.  The  land  was  so  poor 
and  the  weather  was  not  right  for  them, 
so  they  have  not  set  any  runners.  Are 
those  old  plants  still  good  to  set  out  this 
year?  The  plants  look  nice  and  green. 

Pennsylvania.  R.  e. 

Unless  you  have  to  clear  that  piece  of 
land  this  Spring,  we  should  advise  leav¬ 
ing  the  plants  there,  giving  some  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  way  of  cultivation 
and  fertilizer.  As  they  are  alive  and  look 
well,  perhaps  their  root  system  is  better 
than  you  think.  They  may  be  a  variety 
that  makes  few  runners. 

If  they  must  be  moved  to  put  some¬ 
thing  else  on  the  field,  it  might  pay  to 
reset  them,  though  we  should  prefer 
young  plants.  By  pulling  up  a  few,  it 
would  be  easy  to  judge  of  their  condition, 
whether  too  much  stunted  to  use. 
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big,  strong 

Guaranteed 

ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  years  old,  $4.15  per  doz. 
$28  per  100  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Flowers  from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the  Great 
International  Flower  Show  in  New  York  four  years  In 
succession,  1924-1928.  Get  the  best! 

Templar:  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet;  Rapture:  Mrs. 
F  R.  Pierson;  Briarcliff;  Commonwealth;  Ophelia: 
Columbia;  Mme.  Butterfly:  Premier;  Dble.  White 
Kilarney;  Matchless. 

RAMBLER  ROSES. — Best  varieties,  $2.15  for  six, 
$4.15  for  12.  100  for  $28,  2  and  3  years  old.  Dorothy 
Perkins:  Crimson  Rambler;  White  Dorothy  Perkins; 
American  Pillar;  Excelsa;  Tausendsehon. 

CLIMBING  ROSES.— 6  for  $3.15,  12  for  $6.15.  The 
finest  that  grow,  2  and  3  years  old.  Dr.  Van  Fleet; 
Silver  Moon;  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber;  Aviator  Bleriot; 
Marv  Wallace;  Climbing  American  Beauty. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— All  colors,  $1.50 
per  doz. ,  $  1 1  per  100. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. — The  sweetest  flower  that 
grows.  Does  well  in  shade.  Two  years  old.  25  for  $1, 
100  for  $3. 

GLADIOLUS.  —  Reynold’s  Superb  Collection.  —  A 

choice  mixture  of  the  newer  varieties,  30  for  $1,  100 
for  $3,  and  10  extra  with  each  100  order. 

ALL  POSTPAID  INSURED  D  ELI  V  E  RY.  —  Order 
promptly.  Shipped  at  proper  planting  time. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 
BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

REYNOLDS  FARMS,  R.F.D.  20,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


INCLUDED  WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL  COST 

Four  big,  2-year-old,  field  grown, 
Everblooming  Itoses.  Pink  Radi¬ 
ance,  Luxembourg,  American 
Beauty,  Carmine  and  Lady  Hilling- 
ton;  regular  price  Toe  each. 

GET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER 

To  add  many  new  friends  we  will 
send  all  four  Roses  prepaid  for  $1.89, 
as  an  added  inducement  will  include 
without  additional  cost  one  each  Columbia 
and  American  Beauty,  white. 

5  EVERGREENS— $3.75  Postpaid 

1  Hoveyii  Arborvitae  1  Globe  Arborvitae 

1  Retinatpora  2  Pyramidal  Arborvitae 

Fine  twice  transplanted  stock. 


WESTERN  MARYLAND  NURSERIES,  Westminster,  Maryland 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36-pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
SI  .00  postpaid.  Satisf  .ction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  6ILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


ID  AIIL  I  A  S 

Bargain  Offer — 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1.00 


MRS.  I.  DEVEIt  WARNER,  large  pinlc;  CIGARETTE, 
red  and  white;  NIBELUNGENHORT,  apricot;  PIERROT, 
amber;  HOLMAN  HUNT,  crimson.  Value  at  catalogue 

rates  is  $3.25. 

30  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  in  handling,  $2.25. 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalog. 

€  IsOCTIfc  Ah  LING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251-lt  Court  street  West  Haven,  Conn. 


n  i  Iff  F  1  H  Choice  varieties— labeled,  10 
&00(i  12— $1.50;  unlabeled  15 


ANNA  CORWIN  II.  3 


$2.00: 
$1.00. 
Newburgh, “N.  Y. 


Water  Lilies 


easily  grown  in  tub,  pool  or 
pond.  Fragrant,  hardy, 
white;  bloom  this  summer. 
!  roots,  $1.00;  10—  $2.?»  delivered  with  directions. 
Plant  Now!  S.  It.  HUTTON,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


100  Gladiolus  for  $2 


PREPAID  ANYWHERE 

But  you  must 
have  my  list 
mined  varieties.  Your  success  in  garden  means  first  to 
have  good  bulbs.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


VARIETIES— GEORG EO US  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  si.  Six  orders  for  only  S6.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  K  AT  KAMI  ER,  Macedon,  N.  Y, 


100  Large  GLADIOLUS  Bulbs,  $1.25 

prepaid.  Guaranteed.  W.  E.  GAY,  Savannah.  N.  Y. 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs miXedecoiom 

Sent  prepaid  foi  $1.00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg.N.  Y. 

60  t*R0E  GLADIOLUS.  *1.25  assorted,  to  Dahlias, 
»l.25.  Catalog.  GLA0AHLIA  FARMS,  Chieapee  Falls.Msit. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  McIn¬ 
tosh  Apples. 

Clapps  Favorite,  Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty  and  Keiffer 
Pears. 

Fellenburg,  Rain  Cloud  and 
_  Lombard  Plums. 

Liberia  and  Carman  Peach  Trees. 

Dwarf  Apples.  Baldwin  and  McIntosh. 

Grape  Vines.  Concord  Black,  and  Catawba  Red. 
»>  e  have  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Send 
tor  our  catalogue. 

the  ROCKFflLl  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfatl,  Conn. 

i  fruit  trees 

Seeds— Berry  Plants— Ornamentals 

3— 4  ft.  Apple  25c;  3  ft.  Peach  16c  each  post- 
paid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seeds  VVe  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees  etc — in  fact 
•  3u.r  fiee  catalog  has  every- 

k thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

Allen's  Nursery  S  Seed  House  /  1 

Box  11,  Geneva,  Ohio 


MI  IT  PD  ADC  Tlle  North’s  future  soil  product! 
llUI  l/I\Ur  U  Progressive  farmers  are  plant 
w  groves  of  improved  grafted  nut  tr< 
‘•Thv  Read  “Save  America’s  Nut  Heritage”  a 

me  Nut  Grower,”  JOHH  W.HERSHET,HulTrte».D»wnifl»l»»ni. 

GRAPF  VINF^  strong,  1  year— 100 Concord.  $4; 

vah,. fr  O  v  Caco,  $3.76;  25  Niagara.  $2.  1 

Ifinm.il!  2  yea*'  vnies\  100  Cal.  Privet,  12  to  18  ins.,  S2.S 
Bai ■» jui5r?' to  12  >ns.,  $4.60.  Post  or  express  pa 
fr'l-un  list  free.  BAKMUKT’S  NURSERY,  IleltsrlU.,  S 

Boxwood  l?  Profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornament 

i  m  ,  .Vy*  Wgl I  rooted  plants,  $1.30  dozen,  deliv 

MAXNUK8EKY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce 

atalog  other  bargains,  thc  r« 


3  year,  transplanted.  100 
postpaid  anywhere.  $5. 

THE  CASSEL  NURSERY.  Mmtua.  Oiti* 


Leading  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

i  000  I«rietles  now  ready.  500— 65c,  1,000— $1.00, 
>.004-84.80.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO  .  Tilton,  Ga. 


The  Popular  Gladiolus 

In  my  garden  of  annuals  I  find  my 
Gladiolus  very  satisfactory  flowers.  Gladi¬ 
olus  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  in  the  Spring,  and  then 
plant  a  few  bulbs  weekly  until  July  1.  if 
a  succession  of  bloom  is  desired  during 
the  summer.  I  like  to  buy  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  bulbs  at  a  time  and  make  one  or 
two  plantings  only,  for  I  wish  to  raise  a 
few  of  the  best  varieties,  and  have  these 
bloom  all  near  the  same  time.  I  raise 
them  for  cut  flowers,  and  in  planting  this 
way  it  gives  me  plenty  of  flowers  as 
needed.  I  choose  good  colors  from  light 
to  dark,  and  find  them  suitable  for  my 
needs. 

I  plant  my  Gladiolus  bulbs  about  the 
middle  and  last  of  May,  for  I  wish  them 
to  bloom  in  August  and  early  September, 
and  Gladiolus  usually  flowers  90  days 
after  planting.  The  second  planting  I  pre¬ 
fer  two  weeks  after  my  first  planting. 

In  planting  my  bulbs  I  find  one  very 
important  essential  is  a  sunny  position. 
The  soil  should  have  natural  drainage 
and  should  be  thoroughly  enriched  with 
well-rotted  manure.  It  is  well  to  spread 
manure  on  ground  the  Fall  before,  but  if 
used  when  planting  bulbs  do  not  let  ma¬ 
nure  touch  the  bulbs,  as  they  are  often 
sensitive  if  the  manure  comes  in  contact 
with  them. 

Where  I  planted  my  bulbs  the  location 
was  sunny  and  the  soil  rich,  so  I  did  not 
use  any  manure  and  my  Gladiolus  were 
wonderful.  I  plant  my  Gladiolus  in  rows 
and  plant  bulbs  in  single  rows'  12  inches 
apart — double  rows,  18  inches  apart.  I 
cover  bulbs  four  or  five  inches  deep. 
When  planted  in  beds,  put  four  to  six 
inches  apart  each  way.  It  is  well  in 
planting  bulbs  in  heavy  soil  to  cover  them 
four  or  five  inches  deem  but  when  plant¬ 
ing  in  lighter  soil  cover  seven  or  eight 
inches.  It  is  best  to  plant  these  bulbs 
several  inches  deep,  for  Gladiolus  love 
moisture,  and  in  planting  deep  their  roots 
are  in  the  cooler  moist  soil ;  then,  too,  the 
soil  aids  in  giving  the  plants  support. 

As  soon  as  growth  starts,  several  weeks 
after  planting,  it  is  well  to  put  stakes  be¬ 
tween  the  young  plants  and  then  a  little 
later  tie  three  or  more  strong  pieces  of 
twine  crosswise  from  stage  to  stake.  As 
the  plants  grow  tie  them  separately,  as 
their  needs  require.  If  Gladiolus  are  not 
staked  and  tied  well  they  often  grow 
crooked  and  sometimes  heavy  wind  and 
rain  storms  do  great  damage  by  breaking 
them  or  uprooting  them.  Each  flower  may 
be  staked  separately  without  stakes  be¬ 
tween  if  so  desired,  but  with  the  double 
rows  and  large  heavy  stalks  I  like  to  give 
mine  the  extra  support  at  times. 

If  one  prefers  in  planting  Gladiolus  to 
have  a  range  of  color  that  can  he  arranged 
nicely,  there  are  many  pleasing  varieties 
to  choose  from.  Gladiolus  do  not  require 
so  much  time  as  many  plants  after  plant¬ 
ing  and  staking,  but  it  is  necessary  for 
growing  bulbs  to  be  thoroughly  cultivated 
and  a  top-dressing  of  bonemeal  is  bene¬ 
ficial.  Many  flowers  are  picked  in  full 
bloom,  but  the  Gladiolus,  if  grown  for 
cut  flowers,  should  he  cut  as -they  come 
into  bloom.  They  come  out  nicely.  It  is 
well  to  plant  a  few  Gladiolus  bulbs  in 
perennial  borders  or  flower  beds  where 
color  is  needed  late  in  the  season,  for  this 
adds  greatly  to  the  garden. 

Late  in  the  Fall,  after  frost,  I  have  my 
bulbs  dug  up  and  put  away  to  dry  out. 
I  remove  soil  from  roots  carefully  and 
take  care  of  any  tiny  bulbs.  Later,  after 
they  are  dry,  I  cut  all  leaves  off,  but  am 
careful  not  to  cut  too  near  bulb  and  in¬ 
jure  the  crown ;  when  all  leaves  are  off 
I  store  the  bulbs  away  during  the  Winter 
and  keep  them  until  the  following  Spring, 
when  I  plant  them  again.  Bulbs  may  be 
stored  anywhere  they  will  not  freeze ; 
any  place  suitable  for  storing  potatoes  is 
all  right.  I  like  to  buy  some  new  bulbs 
each  year  so  as  to  have  lots  of  these  at¬ 
tractive,  useful  flowers  in  my  garden  for 
cut  flowers  in  the  Summer  time. 

New  Jersey.  A.  E.  K. 

Yield  of  Wheat  in 
Pennsylvania 

Lancaster  County,  where  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  stands  first  with  2,525,890 
bushels  of  Winter  wheat  during  the  year 
of  1928,  being  worth  $3,233,140.  Berks 
County  yielded  1,141,210  bushels,  valued 
at  $1,437,930;  Lebanon  County,  528,500 
bushels,  worth  $687,050 ;  Lehigh  Coun¬ 
ty,  460,390  bushels,  worth  $580,090 ; 
Montgomery  County,  441.790  bushels, 
valued  at  $569,910,  and  Schuylkill  Coun¬ 
ty,  with  a  crop  of  367,700  bushels,  mar¬ 
ket  value,  $366,750. 

These  are  the  southeastern  counties, 
known  as  “the  bread  basket’’  counties 
and  are  the  important  wheat  producing 
areas  of  the  State.  The  average  acre 
yield  in  them  was  21.6  bushels,  be¬ 
ing  6.1  bushels  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  acre  yield  for  the  whole  State;  5.6 
bushels  more  than  the  United  States 
acre  average,  and  4.6  bushels  more  than 
the  average  acre  yield  of  the  leading 
wheat  producing  State,  Kansas. 

The  State  department  at  Harrisburg 
has  become  greatly  interested  in  the 
growing  of  wheat  in  the  southeastern 
counties  of  the  State,  and  has  empha¬ 
sized  their  importance  as  a  Winter 
wheat  producing  area.  H.  M.  E. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Customer:  “I  don’t  like  these  pic¬ 
tures.  They  don’t  do  me  justice.” 
Photographer:  “Justice?  Lady,  what  you 
want  is  mercy.” — Judge. 


0ICKIN8ONS 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-4  6  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
AVe  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  (lap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  „ 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


BURPEE'S 

Garden  Boole 

The  Vegetables  or  Flowers  you  would 
like  to  see  growing  in  your  garden — 
read  all  about  them  in  Burpee's 
Garden  Book,  full  of  pictures  and 
garden  news.  Write  for  your  copy 
of  this  garden  book  today.  It’s  free. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  Box  117.  Phila.,  Pa. 


Northern  Grown 

Alfalfa  Seed 

99.50%  Pure  or  Be  tier 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

Every  bushel  of  known  origin,  produced  in 
the  cold  Northwest  where  the  mercury  not 
infrequently  goes  down  to  thirty  to  forty 
below  zero,  therefore,  absolutely  hardy  in 
our  climate. 

Over  fifteen  years  ago,  on  one  of  our  own 
farms,  we  had  100  acres  that  was  pronounced 
by'Agricultural  Experts  “the  best  100  acres 
of  Alfalfa  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 
Dibble’s  Northwestern  dry  land  grown  and 
Dibble’s  Genuine  Grimm  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

HEADQUARTERS 

For  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Oats, 
Barley,  Corn,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

Everything  For  the  Farm 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog.  Dibble's  Book  on 
Alfalfa  Culture  that  has  run  thru  three  editions 
of  nearly  100.000  copies.  Samples  I  j  IY  F  r 
fortesting  and  Complete  Price  List  F  IV  Hi  All 

Address-Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Alfalfa  Seed  from  Alfalfa  Growers 


OUR.  catalog  gives  results  of  State  College  corn,  variety  tests  and  will  help 
you  choose  the  variety  for  husking  or  silage  that  will  pay  best  under 
your  conditions.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  with  description  and  price  of 
these  and  other  Pedigreed  Corn  Seeds. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE 


Sealed  forVbuv 


Every 
bag  of 
Dickinson’s 
Genuine  Pine 
Tree  Clovers, 
Timothy,  Alfalfa 
and  other  farm  seeds 
is  sealed  witha  PineTree 
Certificate.  Of  known  ori¬ 
gin,  cleaned  and  re-cleaned 
to  iron-clad  standards  of 
purity,  complying  with  all 
state  laws,  you  are  safe 
when  you  sow  Pine 
Tree.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  prices  from 
your  nearest 
Pine  Tree 
dealer. 
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Bred  for  Earlier 

and  Larger  Crops 


THE  GREAT  popularity  of  the  new  Cortland  apple  is  well 
deserved.  Bred  from  the  McIntosh  and  the  Ben  Davis, 
it  has  all  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  McIntosh  together  with 
the  well-known  keeping  qualities  of  the  Ben  Davis. 

The  Cortland  apple  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the  famed 
McIntosh.  The  Cortland  is  bright  red  in  general  color  and  its 
flesh  is  flue  and  crisp,  yet  tender  and  juicy. 


Write  at  once 
for  your  copy 
ofour  1929 
Catalog  and 
order  early. 


The  Cortland’s  strength  of  stem  with¬ 
stands  the  attacks  of  wind  and  storms. 
Result — more  apples  on  the  trees  and  a 
bigger  salable  crop. 

And  the  Cortland  fruits  early  and 
keeps  like  a  late  apple,  which  is  another 
decided  advantage. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in 
the  rotation  received.  You  should  plan 
to  order  your  selection  of  guaranteed 
“True-to-Name”  stock  early  and  let  us 
hold  it  for  you.  So  write  today  for  your 
copy  of  our  catalog.  We  have  no  agents 
— you  deal  direct  with  us. 


90.000  of  Kellys’ 
1928  Treescarrythis 
"  True -to-  Name  ” 
Seal  attached  by  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers  ’  Assoc  n. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


184  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


BEN  DAVIS 


True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Berry,  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dewberry, 
Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Juneberry  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb.  Horseradish  roots;  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Delphiniums,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Hardy  Carnations,  Oriental 
Poppies  and  248  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  wil, 
bloom  this  summer:  Tansies,  Petunias,  Salviasl 
Zinnias  and  other  Annuals;  Roses,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L  Squires  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


cXrffs 


Berry  Plants 

37  Years  in  the 
_  _  Nursery  Business 

1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  ot 
Ohio  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen¬ 
tals  our  specialty.  Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 
He*  Mutodon  Everbearing  StrswbetTy 
Bed  Raspberry,  finest  that  grows 
New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry 
Me*  Kette  Reach,  best  to  follow  Elberta 
Other  varieties  listed  in  onr  new  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  P35  Copy  free  on  request. 
IK.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Save  Money'”1!"1’ 


and  Crates.  Buy  at  factory 
prices  and  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS.  Write  for  free 
catalog  NOW. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRIES 

Our  ISth  Annual  Bargain  Book  of  guaranteed  berry 
plants,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  and  bulbs;  including 
MASTODON  Everbearing  Strawberry,  sent  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  SPECIAL— 250  Mixed  Gladiolus  (bulblets) 
postpaid  for  25c.  J .  N  ROKELf  $  SOM.  Bex  10.BRIDGEMAN,  MICH. 

Unrtndnn  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 
Mastodon  *!M>Operl00.  *15.00  per  1,000 
n _  _ _ ;  „  _  or  Howard  17  Strawberry  Plants 

Frcmicr  *1.00  per  100.  *5.00  per  1,000 

llASII.  PERKY,  R.  R.  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

BETTER  STRAWBERRIES 

than  SENATOR  DUNLAP  and  CORSICAN  do  not  grow 
Send  to  BRBOKHURST,  Clarkson,  Hew  York  for  first-class  plants^ 

E  T  It  A  W  R  E  It  R  Y  PIAST8JI)  POST 

150  Sen.  Dunlap, Per  150;  Warfield, imp.  v  £  paid 
Send  for  list.  Low  postpaid  prices. 

Hampton  A  Son,  L  Bangor,  Michigan  75c  per  100 

Raspberries-Strawberries-Shrubs-Etc. 

Latham  and  Herbert  Raspberries,  Howard  17  and  Masto¬ 
don  Strawberries.  Washington  Asparagus.  Other  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Fruit  Trees.  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc.  All  guaranteed. 
Prices  low.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  Hooalck  Falls,  N.  Y. 


300 


GLADIOLI 


100  large  bulbs,  good 
mixture,  all  bloom  this 
year,  SI  .50.  12  choice 
named  Dahlias,  unlabeled,  SI. 00.  15  Cannas,  Si  .00. 

P.  P.  White.  882  Broadway,  No.  Attleboro,  Maas. 


UNCAS  DAHLIA  FARM  UNCcA^rE’ 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  the  Supreme  Dahlias  of  the  World 
I.arg^Ft  Grower  in  Connecticut.  $2-0°  " 


special  15  Choice  Dahlias  for. 


all 

named 


FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

,  Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  feet,  20c  each ;  2  to  3 14  feet,  15c  each ; 
$10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100. 

2  years,  15c  each.  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 

guaranteed  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Catalog  FREE. 


Make  Bid  Profits  1 

COTT’S 


BEANS 


S' 

For  soil  improvement 
t  .111  I  alone  they  pay  for 

themselves.  A  valuable 
general  farm  crop. 
They  make  rich  hay, 
pasture  and  nutritious 
silage  and  build  up 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow 
in  poor  soil.  Any  fanner  can  grow  Scott’s  Soy  Beans. 
Soy  bean  hay  is  richer  in  protein  than  any  other 
annual  crop  of  equal  yield.  Scott’s  Soy  Beans  are 
of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  And  besides —  we  pay  the  freight. 
Onr  new  Seed  Guide  is  the  best  book  we  have  ever 
offered.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  412  »:•  Marvewille,  Ohio 


prr“l  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 

Prepaid  mail:  500 — $1.00;  1,000 — $2  00.  Expressed:  5,000 — 
$3.75;  10,000— $7.50.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


FRUIT  TREES  SUREE  TOS  grow 

5-7  ft.  Apple  and  Pears,  26e  each.  100 — *20.00 
Plum,  Cherry,  Walnut,  i>Oc  each, 
1IERMANPORFER  NT  USURIES 
Klntnersvllle  Bucko  Co.  P*nna. 


Pruning  Cuthbert 
Raspberries 

In  our  experience  it  is  undesirable  to 
prune  in  Fall.  It  is  better  to  go  over 
them  in  Spring  just  before  growth  starts. 
Canes  that  make  such  vigorous  growth 
are  likely  to  wfnter-kill  rather  badly  here 
in  New  England.  Fall  pruning  throws 
the  plants  out  of  control.  If  the  rows  are 
thinned  and  the  canes  trimmed  into  shape 
for  bearing,  and  then  a  cold  Winter  kills 
half  of  the  wood  left,  there  is  nothing  to 
substitute  for  the  damaged  wood. 

We  always  prune  the  canes  in  the 
Spring  of  the  bearing  year,  and  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  about  like  this: 

1.  Remove  all  canes  outside  the  rows, 
no  matter  how  good  they  look. 

2.  Thin  out  the  canes  in  the  row,  re¬ 
moving  weak  canes,  winter-injured  canes, 
and  often  some  of  the  good  ones,  to  give 
each  remaining  cane  room  to  branch  and 
fruit  without  crowding  too  much. 

3.  Remove  winter-killed  tips  and  cut 
back  all  canes  to  the  point  where  they 
will  hold  the  fruit  off  the  ground. 

We  have  used  wire  trellises  of  various 
kinds  and  I  believe  that  they  more  than 
pay  their  way.  When  the  canes  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  wires,  they  may  be  left  longer 
to  advantage.  R.  a.  van  meter. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


Success  With  Sweet  Peas 

The  annual  flowers  I  am  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  have  been  most  successful 
with  are  the  sweet  peas.  Early  in  the 
Spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  it  is  plowed  and  prepared  for  the 
seed,  which  I  plant  in  double  rows.  Each 
row  is  made  2  ft.  or  more  deep  and  12  in. 
wide.  In  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  I  use 
a  solid  layer  of  well-rotted  cow  manure 
to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  on  top  of 
which  is  placed  a  layer  three  to  six  inches 
deep  of  well-pulverized  soil  (without  ma¬ 
nure)  and  gradually  fill  the  trench,  then 
plant  the  seed.  I  have  planted  seed  deep 
in  trench  and  then  gradually  filled  it  up. 

In  planting  the  seed,  instead  of  scatter¬ 
ing  them  and  thinning  out  plants  later, 

I  take  more  time  in  planting  and  sow 
seeds  about  two  inches  apart,  three  inches 
either  side  of  trench,  leaving  a  6-in.  space 
in  center.  Cover  the  seeds  an  inch  or  less 
deep.  The  Spencer  or  Orchid  sweet  pea 
seed  is  best,  for  they  are  larger  and  more 
beautiful  and  give  more  flowers  to  the 

stem.  ,  ,  T 

Before  or  soon  after  planting  seeds  I 
put  large  high  posts  in  center  of  trench 
every  few  feet ;  at.  the  bottom  and  on  top 
of  each  post  I  run  a  heavy  ribbon  wire 
which  is  pulled  tight  and  fastened  to  each 
post  with  staples.  On  these  wires  I  use 
twine,  put  vertically  on  the  wires  for  the 
vines  to  run  on.  One  may  use  brush  or 
mesh  wire,  but  I  greatly  prefer  the  way 
mentioned,  even  though  it  means  lots  ot 

work.  . 

I  have  my  rows  running  north  and 
south  ;  this  gives  the  east  and  west  sun¬ 
shine  direct  to  the  flowers  and  better  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained.  One  ounce  of  seed 
should  be  sufficient  for  six  feet,  or  _a 
pound  of  seed  to  about  100  feet.  It  is 
said  sweet  peas  should  be  planted  March 
17,  blit  from  March  till  May  is  all  right 
for  sowing — the  sooner  the  better,  just 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
after  the  frost  is  out  of  it. 

I  sow  seeds  in  separate  colors  and  then 
a  few  mixed  ones  separate.  This  makes 
work  easier  when  picking  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  to  look  at.  I  am  especially  fond  of 
white,  pale  pink,  pale  lavender,  with  a 
few  darker  shades.  The  pink  and  white 
mixed  is  often  first  to  bloom  and  mixes 
well  with  colors  in  general.  After .  seeds 
are  up  and  plants  are  about  three  inches 
high  gently  hoe  soil  against  the  plants 
from  both  sides,  and  continue  to  do  this 
until  a  6-inch  stem  is  under  soil.  After 
plants  are  up  they  grow  fast,  and  then, 
first  thing  I  know,  they  are  in  bloom. 
Sweet  peas  must  be  picked  daily ;  the 
more  I  pick  them  the  better  they  bloom. 
If  they  are  not  picked  daily  they  go  to 
seed. 

The  vines  must  be  trained  at  times 
through  or  on  the  twines  and  the  plants 
must  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  Sweet 
peas  have  their  pests,  but  these  can  be 
controlled  if  one  gets  busy  at  once.  In 
raising  sweet  peas  I  aim  for  nice  large 
flowers  on  long,  strong  and  erect  stems. 

Sweet  peas  may  be  planted  in  the  Fall 
by  preparing  a  trench  as  above  described, 
but  allow  a  depth  of  six  inches  to  remain 
open.  When  planting  in  the  Fall  sow  seed 
last  week  in  October  and  cover  with 
about  two  inches  of  soil.  If  seeds  start 
to  grow  in  Fall,  don’t  worry  about  it,  but 
when  real  freezing  weather  comes  cover 
the  trench  with  leaves,  hay,  straw  or  any 
kind  of  dry  material,  about  12  inches  m 
depth.  Do  not  use  fresh  or  wet  manure. 
After  the  Winter’s  rest  and  danger  of 
Spring  frosts,  the  following  March  or 
April  remove  the  coverings  and  fill  fur¬ 
rows  (as  growth  starts  anew)  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  give  them  the  same  care  you 
would  if  planted  in  the  Spring. 

The  Fall-planted  vines  usually  thrive 
and  do  well  and  bloom  about  two  weeks 
earlier  and  last  longer  in  bloom  than 
Spring-sown  seed.  Sweet  peas  pay  well 
both  in  flowers  and  money.  I  cut  mine 
late  afternoon  any  time  after  four  o'clock, 
bunch  them  as  to  colors,  put  25  in  a  bunch 
and  sell  by  the  hundred  wholesale,  smaller 
quantities  retail,  or  for  designs  or  decora¬ 
tions.  After  sorting  and  bunching  them 
I  put  in  water  and  carry  down  cellar 
where  it  is  cool.  A.  E.  K. 

New  Jersey. 
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LUCKY-STRIKE 


The  Aristocrat  of 
all  everbearing 

STRAWBERRIES 

As  large  as 

MASTODON 

Quality  the  best. 

Our  Big  Money¬ 
saving  Catalogue 
tells  all  about  this 
and  hundreds  of 
other  good  things 
in  the  small  fruit 
line. 


Order  a  few  of  Townsend’s  specials  di¬ 
rect  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  to 
please  you.  If  wanted  by  parcel  post 
add  15c  per  100  plants.  Special  prices 
quoted  on  lots  of  10,000  plants  up. 


(Everbearing) 

100 

250 

1000 

5000 

LUCKY-STRIKE  . 

.$2.50 

$5.50  $15.00  $72.00 

MASTODON  . 

.  2.50 

5.50 

15.00 

72.00 

Progressive  . 

2.35 

8.00 

38.75 

Champion  . 

2.35 

8.00 

38.75 

(Standard) 

PREMIER  . 

1.60 

5.00 

23.75 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

.  1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

28.75 

BIG  JOE  . 

1.90 

6.00 

28.75 

LUPTON  . 

1.90 

6.00 

28.75 

Dunlap  . 

1.60 

5.00 

23.75 

Dr.  Burriil  . 

1.60 

5.00 

23.75 

Aroma  . . . 

1.00 

5.00 

23.75 

GANDY  . 

1.60 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Late  . 

..  1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

28.75 

Wm.  Belt . 

.  1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

28.75 

COOPER  . 

2.35 

8.00 

38.75 

“TOWN  KING”  . 

..  2.50 

5.50 

15.00 

70.00 

“MAYQUEEN”  . 

.  2.50 

5.50 

15.00 

70.00 

CONCORD  GRAPE, 

3-yr. 

bearing  age 

,  15c 

each.  Mary  Washington,  2-yr.  Asparagus,  $2  50 
per  100:  $15  per  1,000.  Mrs.  Townsend's 

Gladioli  Mix,  100  large  bulbs,  20  choice  varie¬ 
ties,  $4. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

125  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  that 
Strawberry  patch.  Luscious 
berries.  Real  profits.  Start 
right  with  the  finest  plants 
you  can  buy — Healthy,  Vigor¬ 
ous,  Well  -  rooted,  True-  to- 
Name.  Here’s  the  price  list.  Order  direct  to 
save  time  because  early  planting  pays. 


VARIETIES 

25 

lOO 

250 

lOOO 

5000 

Aroma  . $0.30 

$0.90  $1.60  $5.00 

$21 .25 

Big  Joe  . 

.40 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

25.00 

Big  Late  (Imp.)  .. 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Cheasapeake  . 

.50 

1.10 

2.15 

7.00 

30.00 

Champion  (Ever)  . 

.50 

1.30 

2.35 

8.00 

35.00 

Dunlap  . 

.30 

.90 

1.60 

6.00 

21.25 

Gibson  . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Gandy  . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Haverland  (Imp.). 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Klondyke  . 

.25 

.70 

1.25 

4.00 

17.50 

Lupton  . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Mastodon  (Ever).. 

1.00 

2.40 

4.35 

15.00 

65.00 

Missionary  . 

.25 

.70 

1.25 

4.00 

17.50 

Premier  . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Sample  (Imp.)  .... 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Wm.  Belt  . 

.50 

1.10 

2.15 

7.00 

30.00 

All  prices  F.O.B. 

Salisbury, 

Md. 

Illustrated. 

descriptive  catalog  free.  “You  get  your  money’s 
worth  with  ALLEN’S  Plants.”  We  guarantee 
our  plants  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  Prompt  shipment. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  North  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


MASTODON 


EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

$2.25  per  100;  300,  $5;  500,  $7.50;  $15  per  1,000; 
3.000,  $42;  5,000,  $65.  Premier,  Big  Joe,  Gib¬ 
son  and  Wm.  Belt,  $4.50  per  1,000;  3,000,  $12.75; 
5,000,  $20,  Pearl  and  Chesapeake,  $5.50  per 
1,000;  3,000,  $15.75;  5,000,  $25,  collect.  500  at 
the  1,000  rate.  Healthy,  true-to-name  plants. 
Fresh  dug,  carefully  packed.  Catalogue  free. 

M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO  OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS  N  INC  .  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 


Certified  Irish  Cobblers  and  Rural  Russets 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS,  Box  400,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler — Carman  No.  3 


Save  Money— Buy  Direct  from  Grower 
N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES — Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices,  we 
pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 


Cabbage  Plants — Now  Ready 

My  frostproof  Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  ano 
Charlestown  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Goluen 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post 
postpaid:  500— SI. 26,  1000—  S2.25.  Express:  1000- 
SI.OO,  5,000— S4. 60,  10,000— $7.50.  Bermuda  Onion 
plants  same  prices  as  Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrappeu 
in  moss  and  shipped  promptly.  Satisfaction  guaranieeo 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  TIFTON,  GA. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Strictly  first-class,  large  size  and  well  rooted.  S1-0® 
per  thousand  f.  o.  b.  here.  Mention  variety  wante 

GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO.  TY  II.  «>A. 

Frostproof  cabbage  PLANTS-wakefleid. 

Succession,  Flat  Dutch ;  ready  for  field  oi  c 
frames.  Grown  from  treated  seeds,  plants  spray ■ea 
suring  greater  crop  yield.  *1.00 — 1000  collect  expi 
cash.  J.  T.  Council!  &  Sons,  Franklin,  Va. 

FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants!^'*™ 

and  Charleston,  Wakefield.  Prices,  35c  per  !00  *2^6 
per  1000  postpaid.  Sample  sent  on  request.  J.  B.  oavio 
&  BR0.,  Berlin,  Md.  Growers  for  20  Years. 

Send  No  Money-C.  O.  P. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

All  varieties  now  ready.  500— 65c,  1,000— *1.00,  a, 
*4.50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tilton,  GO- 
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Hardy  Chrysanthemums 

Chrysanthemums  are  a  delight  to  me 
alUl  a  most  excellent  perennial  to  grow. 
1  raise  some  Chrysanthemums  from  my 
v0Ung'  plants,  some  1  buy  from  florists, 
r  like  to  have  more  of  the  large  flowering 
sorts  but  always  like  a  few  pompon 
tvnes.  In  the  Spring,  when  it  is  warm, 
is  a  good  time  to  transplant  the  young 
plants  as  I  separate  them  from  the  older 

"in  selecting  my  Chrysanthemums  I 
■-elect  early  and  late  ones.  I  like  several 
colors,  white,  pink,  bronze,  yellow  and 
others  My  early  white  ones  bloom  well 
•cud  are  a  "beautiful  sight,  but  often  just 
a*  they  are  at  their  best  the  frost  kills 
i  hem.  My  soft  pink  sometimes  last  until 
after"  heavy  frost.  Some  of  the  late  yel¬ 
low  ones  do  not  bloom  until  after  several 
frosts,  and  then  they  are  so  nice  late  in 
the  flower  season.  _  T  .  , 

When  the  season  is  not  too  cold  1  pick 
them  fresh  and  fine  for  Thanksgiving 
Kav.  Last  year  they  were  beautiful  and 
lasted  well.  Some  years  when  it  is  extra 
cold  early  I  pick  them,  bring  them  in, 
put  in  buckets  or  large  stone  jars  and 
keep  them  in  bloom  for  weeks,  but  when 
not  so  cold  I  prefer  to  gather  them  a  few 
at  a  time  until  Thanksgiving  Day. 

It  is  best  to  give  Chrysanthemums  a 
little  protection  by  covering  with  loose 
litter  or  leaves  in  late  Fall.  My  Chrysan¬ 
themums  grow  well  in  sunny  positions  or 
in  partly  shaded  places.  When  first  set¬ 
ting  voting  plants  it  is  best  to  see  that 
thev  don’t  dry  out.  for  young  Chrysan¬ 
themum  plants  often  need  plenty  of 
water.  They  usually  need  to  be  staked, 
a1-  thev  require  support.  It.  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  disbud  them  if  you  wish  larger 

flowers.  . 

After  my  other  flowers  are  gone  in  the 
Fall  the  Chrysanthemums  afford  much 
pleasure,  as  it  is  a  joy  to  me  to  gather 
fresh  flowers  from  the  garden  when  the 
weather  is  so  cold  and  Winter  is  so  near. 
Chrysanthemums  are  a  delight  from  early 
Sieving  until  frost  kills  them. 

New  Jersey.  AMY  E.  keeler. 


Paraffin  Has  Revolutionized 
Some  Horticultural 
Methods 


In  the  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the 
19th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northern 
Xut  Growers’  Association.  James  A. 
Neilson,  Extension  Horticulturist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Port  Hope, 
Ontario,  publishes  an  account  of  surpris¬ 
ing  advantages  gained  by  the  employment 
of  melted  paraffin  in  certain  features  of 
nursery  work.  The  use  of  melted  paraffin 
for  grafting  and  budding  by  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “the  Morris  method”  has 
already  made  it  possible  for  nurserymen 
to  graft  and  bud  difficult  species  like  the 
hickories  and  avocados  with  success.  This 
method  furthermore  makes  it  possible  for 
almost  anyone  to  graft  almost  any  sort 
of  tree  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year. 
In  the  Summer  one  may  cut  scions  from 
one  tree  and  transfer  them  directly  to 
another  after  removing  leaves  and  herba¬ 
ceous  growth  of  the  year.  New  buds  are 
put  out  in  a  few  days  from  the  older 
wood.  In  the  Winter  scions  transferred 
directly  from  one  tree  to  another  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  desiccation  by  the  paraffin 
layer,  and  grow  about  as  well  as  though 
they  had  been  introduced  in  May. 

There  was  one  difficulty  with  paraffin — 
it  would  not  infrequently  crack  under 
varying  weather  conditions  and  ruin  the 
work.  An  elastic  paraffin  known  as  para- 
pin  wax  has  been  found  which  obviates 
this  difficulty.  Elastic  paraffin  has  also 
been  employed  successfully  for  protecting 
the  bases  of  fruit  trees  against  attacks 
from  rodents  and  borers.  It  is  easily  ap¬ 
plied  and  in  my  own  experimental  work 
one  application  has  protected  apple  and 
peach  trees  for  a  period  of  two  years 
against  these  enemies.  It  is  probable  that 
one  application  per  year  would  be  safer. 

Paraffin  applied  to  the  part  above  the 
ground  in  cuttings  that  are  to  be  rooted 
allows  us  to  start  slips  of  various  kinds 
with  greater  certainty. 

Now  comes  this  newer  and  greater  en¬ 
largement  of  the  field  for  elastic  paraffin, 
as  described  by  Neilson.  Many  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  heaths  in  partieu-. 
lar,  have  disappointed  purchasers  because 
of  their  slow  start  after  transplanting. 
Sometimes  there  was  no  start  at  all,  or 
so  late  in  the  season  that  new  growth 
was  winter-killed.  Neilson  obviates  this 
by  paraffining  the  tops  as  soon  as  the 
trees  or  shrubs  are  dug.  This  protects 
them  against  desiccation.  They  may  be 
sont  long  distances  and  kept  for  long 
periods  of  time — provided  that  the  roots 
are  protected  at  the  same  time  in  some 
olu,  customary  way. 

Neilson  found  when  nursery  stock  had 
not  been  prepared  in  this  way  and  when 
i  s Mailed  to  make  a  start  after  trans¬ 
planting  that  the  paraffining  even  at  a 
ate  date  caused  prompt  bursting  of  buds. 

,  18  probably  means  that  the  water 
'■narge  necessary  for  bursting  of  buds  had 

mamed  too  low  because  of  evaporation 
tom  the  bark.  Paraffining  stopped  all 

aporation.  The  roots  then  sent  up 
"ater  enough  and  the  buds  burst  forth. 


■  be  paraffining  of  scions  now  allows 
•  un  to  be  sent  from  one  side  of  the 
>ncl  to  the  other,  successfully,  and  dor- 
.se,°ns  may  be  preserved  in  good 
sW-1  1  for  months  With  very  little 
CluI  care-  ROBERT  T.  MORRIS.  M.D. 


The  Outstanding  Introduction 

ot  the  Century 


THE 

SOUTH 

HAVEN 

PEACH 


UNQUALIFIEDLY 
THE  BEST  OF  ALL 
PEACHES 


The  Greening  Nurseries 
are  the  introducers  and 
sole  distributors  of  the 
genuine  SOUTH  HAVEN 
PEACH.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  its  season 
which  is  approximately  18 
days  earlier  than  Elberta. 

The  GENUINE  SUPER- 
SELECTED  SOUTH 
HAVEN  CAN  BE 
OBTAINED  ONLY 
FROM  US. 


Reliable 

Representatives 

Wanted 


ACTUAL  SIZE 

WHAT  GREENING  SERVICE  MEANS 


Loraine,  Ohio,  March  13th,  1929 

The  Greening  Nursery  Company, 

Monroe,  Michigan 

Gentlemen : — “Enclosed  find  my  check  to  pay  for 
shrubs  which  I  ordered  from  your  agent  last  fall. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
The  Greening  Nursery  Company  have  been  selling  to 
my  ancestors  since  1863 — at  which  time  stock  from 
your  nursery  planted  an  orchard  for  my  grandfather 
(T.  W.  Fancher)  at  Carson  City,  Montcalm  County, 
Michigan.  In  1872,  the  son,  T.  W.  Fancher  moved  to 
Loraine,  Ohio,  and  stock  from  your  nursery  was  used 
to  plant  a  small  orchard  there.  Those  fruit  trees  grew 


to  be  wonderful  trees  and  were  all  standing  until  the 
tornado  of  1924  when  they  all  went  down  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  apple  trees  and  two  pear  trees,  which 
are  still  bearing. 

In  the  fall  of  1924,  this  same  T.  W.  Fancher  then  85 
years  old,  sent  you  another  order  for  fruit  trees  that 
were  planted  on  the  old  place  in  the  spring  of  1925. 
All  the  trees  lived  and  are  looking  wonderful  this  spring, 
and  I,  the  daughter  of  the  late  T.  W.  Fancher,  hope 
that  the  shrubs  you  send  me  this  spring  will  be  just  as 
nice  and  thrifty  as  your  trees  have  always  been.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Millicent  Fancher-Tiffany. 


The  Greening  Nursery  Co. 


Monroe,  Michigan 

BORN  1850 —STILL  GROWING 


V 


EXTRA  SPECIAL 
(OXEYE  BUTTERFLY  BUSH)  ^ 


FREE  to  Customers  COUPON 


.  M'S: 


Send  me  your  FREE  literature. 

Name . . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . . . 

Town . . . . . State. 


MALONEY’S  Guaranteed  . 


—for  Best  Fruit,  Biggest 
Crops,  Highest  Prices! 

LARGE,  brilliant  red,  full-flavored  Montmorencies 
are  always  wanted  for  domestic  and  commercial  can¬ 
ning.  Trees  grow  rapidly,  bear  heavily,  resist  disease. 

Buying  Maloney  Montmorencies  you  get  hardy  stock, 
guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name,  sure  to  thrive,  at 
grower’s  price!  Special  discounts  for  early  orders. 

Free  Nursery  Book  Describes 
1000  Guaranteed  Varieties 

— fruits,  roses,  shrubs,  perennials,  ornamentals — every¬ 
thing  needed  for  pleasurable,  profitable  gardening.  Nat¬ 
ural  color  illustrations.  Tells  how  to  plant  successfully. 
W rite  for  it  today. 

Prepaid  Deliveries — See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
85  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  for  45  YEARS 


Asparagus  Roots 

Healthy  I-year  Mary  and  Pedigreed  Washington 
varieties.  Graded  to  weigh  approximately  45  lbs, 
to  the  1,000  and  tied  26  in  a  bundie.  40  bundles  for 
a  1,000  packed  in  Burlap  Bags.  #5.00  per  1,000. 

H.  AUSTIN  ::  FELTON,  DELAWARE 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten. 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular 

CLASS  •  ’  S2.60  Per  Box 

C.N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

Our  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and 
Peach  trees  are  budded  from  select¬ 
ed  trees  of  superior  quality.  All 
Harrison  trees  are  grown  in  our 
own  nurseries,  well-rooted,  true-to- 
name  and  certified  free  from  disease. 


EVERGREENS 


in  more  than  30  varieties,  Norway 
Maple  and  other  fine  shade  trees. 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Hardy 
Flowers. 

FREE  Planting  Guide.  This 
book,  based  on  more  than 40  years' 
experience,  will  assist  you  in  im¬ 
proving  your  orchards  and  beauti- 
ing  your  home  grounds.  Write 
for  it  today. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries 

Box  14,  Berlin,  Maryland 


AnOrchard^ 

For 


12  Apple  or  12  Peach  trees,  or 
6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 
10  Apple  and  2  Pear,  or 
10  Peach  and  2  Cherry  or 
Quince  or 
12  Shrubs. 

OUR  SELECTION  of  varieties;  labeled, 
true-to-name.  As  many  as  you  want. 
By  parcel  post. 

ERNST  NURSERIES 


Box  5 


Eaton,  Ohio 


BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS  Better  Onions 

FROSTPROOF.  Postpaid  :  200-55c,  600-$l  25.  1,000-SI  75. 
Transplanted  Cabbage  Plants:  three  dozen  40c.  1.000-87  50. 
PORT  B  MELLINOEE  North  Lima,  Ohio 


CORTLAND  APPLE  WOOD  FOR  GRAFTING  — Large  sup- 
ply.  excellent  wood.  MAItTIH  THE  tv.  Arthursburg.N.  Y. 


BLUEBERRIES 

Larger  Than  a  Wedding  Ring 

Selected  and  bred  for  large,  delicious, 
crispy  smooth  berries,  and  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive,  beautiful  bushes.  Strong, 
healthy  plants,  true  to  name — 
Aristocrats  for  your  garden 

Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  INC. 
Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

WHITESBOG,  NEW  JERSEY 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants. 
Wakefields,  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Copenhagen,  Gold¬ 
en  Acre.  Postpaid:  500.  $1.50;  1000,  82.50.  Ex¬ 
press  paid:  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.15;  5000.  S9.40. 
Early  Tomato.  Pepper.  Cauliflower.  Egg  Plant 
later,  write.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

The  kind  that  will  stand  a  freeze.  Six  leading  varieties. 
Prices:  500— #1.85j  1,000— #3.85  postpaid.  Ify  express 
1,000  to  5,000 — #1.0(1  per  thousand;  10,000  and  over  at 
75c.  Bermuda  Onion  Plants  same  prices.  Write  for 
prices  on  Tomato,  Pepper.  Fgg  Plant,  Cauliflower  and 
Lettuce  Plants.  BI,l  K  ItllMiE  PLANT  COM  PAN  Y. 
P.  O.  Itox  588,  Greenville,  8.  O. 


Early  Vegetable  Plants  Wakefields,  Co  pen  ha 

gen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Bermuda  Onions.  Beets, 
Lettuce.  Postpaid:  100 —  40c, 600— #1.25,  1.000— #2.25.  Col 
lect:  1,000 — $1  00,5,000  $4.50.  Tomato  Plants:  Karliana. 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore.  Postpaid:  100 — 50c-.  500— $1.50, 
1000— $2.50.  Collect:  1,000— $1.75,  5,000— *7.50.  Write 
for  prices  on  Potato,  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Careful 
ly  Packed.  Varieties  Labeled.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Gu. 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN,  send  no  money,  frost¬ 
proof  cabbage  and  onion  plants;  leading  va¬ 
rieties.  500.  05c ;  1.000,  $1. 

ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Investment  in  limestone 
pays  dividends 


IN  practical  farm  experiments  conducted  by  Michigan  State 
College  dividends  of  70  %  a  year  on  the  investment  have 
been  obtained  by  the  use  of  limestone.  This  test  has  covered 
a  period  of  eleven  years  and  the  soil  is  still  in  a  neutral 
condition. 

Three-fourths  of  the  crop  producing  area  in  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Lines  territory  is  in  need  of  lime  and  would  give  a 
similar  response  to  an  application  of  limestone. 

New  York  Central  always  has  advised  the  liberal  use  of  lim¬ 
ing  material  and  the  growing  of  legume  crops.  Applied  to 
sour  land  in  proper  amounts,  limestone  will  increase  its  yield. 

The  wise  farmer  tests  his  soil,  invests  in  lime¬ 
stone,  and  collects  the  dividends.  Now  is  the 
time  to  lime. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston&  Albany — Michigan  Central — BigFour — Pittsburgh#  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


1/3  of  a  silo  of  Corn 

for  $1.50 


Ly 


tsrZfffri 


Up  in  Remsen,  N.  Y.,  Webb  A.  Browne  &  Son,  plant 
about  7  acres  of  corn,  to  fill  a  30  x  18  ft.  silo.  Troubled 
with  crows,  they  tried  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  And 
“this  is  what  they  say,  “No  more  trouble  with  crows. 
Would  not  plant  corn  without  it.  The  crows  never  light 
on  the  field  after  they  have  tried  it.  Saves  us  from  Vi  or 
y2  of  the  crop.  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  banishes  the 
bugbear  of  replanting.’’ 

Think  of  it!  From  to  H  of  your  corn  crop  saved  by 
expending  only  $1.50  for  a  can  of  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent. 

Further,  think  of  the  time  formerly  wasted  in  having 
to  plant  over  again.  And  a  farmer’s  time  at  planting 
season  is  worth  MONEY ! 

Be  Sure  You  Get 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


■SQhleys 


Your  Money  Back!  We  have  been  making  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  for  over  twenty  years  and  know  just  how  it  will  rid 
you  of  the  crow  nuisance  and  we  are  willing  to  back  up  our 
faith  in  it  by  as  liberal  guarantee  as  was  ever  made  by  any 
concern.  If  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  does  not  do  exactly  what 
we  claim  it  will  do,  then  we  will  gladly  refund  you  what  you 
paid  for  it.  CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO.,  Box  500U 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


WC0A* 


(  Large  can,  enough  for  '2  bu.  of 
,  I  seed,  $1.50.  Half  size  can,  $1.00. 

Prices: If  your  hardware,  seed_  or  drug 
1  store  does  not  have  it  in  stock, 
V  order  direct  from  us. 


Dahlias  for  Every  Garden 

The  Dahlia  is  rightly  regarded  as  a 
queen  among  the  late  Summer  garden 
flowers.  Its  good  points  arc  so  many  and 
obvious,  and  its  cultural  requirements  so 
simple,  that  this  could  not  well  be  other¬ 
wise  ;  yet  popular  as  is  the  Dahlia  today 
there  is  every  indication  that  this  popu¬ 
larity  will  increase  tremendously  within 
the  next  few  years.  Plant  breeders  are 
continually  working  and  evolving  new 
and  better  types  and  the  masterpieces  of 
yesteryear  are  eclipsed  by  the  creations 
of  today.  One  has  only  to  call  to  mind 
the  stiff,  hard-looking  flower  and  the  un¬ 
pleasing  colors  of  the  Dahlias  of  two  or 
three  decades  ago,  and  then  review  the 
wide  color  range  and  the  distinct  types 
and  almost  infinite  number  of  varieties 
offered  today  to  realize  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  We  have  the  Show  Dahlia, 
the  Cactus,  the  Decorative,  the  Collar¬ 
ette,  the  Peony-flowered,  the  Hybrid  Cac¬ 
tus,  the  Single,  the  Mignon  and  the  dainty 
little  Pompons,  with  hues  ranging  from 
palest  yellow  to  almost  black  and  with 
every  intermediate  color  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  blue.  Invaluable  as  cut  flowers, 
magnificent  in  a  border  by  themselves, 
lovely  when  grouped  in  the  mixed  border, 
and  selected  varieties  delightful  in  beds, 
the  Dahlia  is  universally  acclaimed  as 
indispensable  in  the  garden  scheme. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  botanists  tell  us  that  all  our  culti¬ 
vated  Dahlias  have  been  derived  from  one 
original  species  known  as  D.  rosea,  which 
is  a  native  of  the  higher  parts  of  Mexico. 
This  plant  was  introduced  to  European 
gardens  so  long  ago  as  1789,  but  it  was 
25  years  later  before  any  very  marked 
improvement  was  obtained.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Dah¬ 
lia  had  taken  its  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  garden  plants,  and  in  the  year  1841 
one  English  dealer  offered  over  1.200 
varieties,  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
none  of  that  number  compared  with  the 
kinds  we  now  grow.  Since  that  time  great 
advancement  has  been  made,  and  of  re¬ 
cent  years  American  raisers  have  given 
to  us  varieties  of  unexcelled  merit. 

Three  distinct  methods  of  propagation 
are  used  for  increasing  a  stock  of  Dah¬ 
lias.  We  will  take  these  in  turn. 

Division  of  the  old  roots  or  tubers  is 
probably  the  best  known  method,  and  this 
is  especially  satisfactory  for  the  amateur 
grower.  It  is  advisable  to  start  the  tubers 
into  growth  some  two  or  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  operation  is  undertaken.  This  is 
effected  by  planting  the  clumps  in  a  shal¬ 
low  box  of  soil  or  sand  and  keeping  them 
just  moist  in  a  warm  and  light  position, 
and  the  object  in  so  doing  is  to  cause  the 
eyes  (which  are  all  situated  at  the  crown 
of  the  plant)  to  sprout  so  that  when  the 
roots  are  divided  at  least  one  eye  may  be 
left  with  each  division.  It  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  have  the  growths  too  long  at 
setting-out  time,  therefore  avoid  starting 
them  too  soon.  Make  all  cuts  with  a  keen 
knife  and  dust  the  cut  surfaces  with 
powdered  lime  to  dry  the  wounds  and 
discourage  the  entrance  of  parasite  fungi. 

Cuttings  are  employed  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  grower  and  the  professional  gardener 
as  a  rapid  and  sure  means  of  obtaining  a 
large  number  of  plants.  The  roots  are 
started  as  advised  above,  any  time  from 
January  to  March,  and  when  the  young 
shoots  show  their  third  or  fourth  pair  of 
leaves  they  are  severed,  together  with  a 
•thin  “heel”  of  the  parent  tuber,  which  is 
trimmed  with  a  very  sharp  knife  and  the 
cuttings  inserted  in  a  propagating  case 
containing  pure  sand  and  kept  moist, 
close  and  shaded  until  they  have  emitted 
roots,  which  should  be  in  from  two  to 
three  weeks.  They  are  then  potted  in  a 
soil  compost  and  grown  on  in  the  green¬ 
house  and  hardened  off  prior  to  planting 
out  in  the  garden.  It  is  stock  such  as 
this  which  dealers  list  as  “green  plants”. 
They  usually  cost  about  one-half  the 
price  of  tubers,  and  given  the  same  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  the  results  obtained  equal 
or  excel  what  can  be  hoped  for  when  the 
better  known  method  of  division  is  prac¬ 
ticed. 

The  third  plan  for  propagating  Dahlias 
is  by  means  of  seed.  For  raising  new 
varieties  this  method  has  of  necessity  to 
be  resorted  to,  but  few  amateurs  realize 
•that  splendid  results  are  obtainable  by 
sowing  seed  of  Dahlias  and  treating  them 
exactly  the  same  as  other  half-hardy  an¬ 
nuals.  The  plants  bloom  profusely  the 
first  year,  and  if  a  good  strain  of  seed  is 
secured  many  good  things  will  appear.  It 
is  then  possible  to  weed  out  undesirable 
kinds  and  retain  the  tubers  of  the  better 
varieties  for  planting  the  following  year. 
A  packet  of  seed  will  produce  all  colors 
and  forms  of  flowers,  and  therefore  where 
a  definite  color  scheme  has  to  be  followed 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  use  of  seed¬ 
lings.  Nevertheless  there  is  much  fun  to 
be  had  in  raising  Dahlias  from  seeds  and 
it  is  an  economical  means  of  securing  a 
stock  of  tubers.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
securing  the  best  possible  seed.  Plants 
raised  from  seed  are  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  are  cuttings. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  on  which 
Dahlias  are  to  be  planted  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Deep  cultivation  is  essential  if 
good  results  are  to  be  obtained.  With  this 
end  in  view  it  is  advisable  to  spade  the 
ground  at  least  10  inches  deep  in  the  late 
Fall,  turning  underneath  a  liberal  coat  of 
rotted  manure,  but  where  this  operation 
has  not  been  carried  out  in  the  Fall  it 
may  be  performed  so  soon  as  the  ground 
is  workable  in  the  Spring.  Deep  digging 
means  hard  labor,  but  it  is  labor  which 
should  be  amply  rewarded  by  increased 


vigor  and  yield  of  the  Dahlia  plants. 
Land  which  was  spaded  in  the  Fall  will 
only  require  light  forking-over  in  the 
Spring,  and  it  is  well  at  this  time  to  work 
bonemeal  and,  if  available,  some  wood 
ashes  into  the  top  two  or  three  inches  of 
soil.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  sour  or  acid  a 
dressing  of  ground  lime  will  relieve  that 
condition.  Dahlias  are  by  no  means  fas¬ 
tidious  in  regard  to  soil  requirements  and 
they  will  do  well  on  any  soil  which  will 
grow  a  good  crop  of  corn.  They  require 
plenty  of  air  and  sunlight  to  succeed  well, 
for  when  grown  in  semi-shaded  positions 
the  growth  is  sappy  and  the  flowers  fewer 
in  number  and  poorly  colored. 

Although  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  best  time  to 
plant,  I  believe  that  the  earlier  this  is 
done  (with  due  regard  to  safety  from 
frost)  the  better,  for  early  planting  gives 
the  plants  a  chance  to  become  well  estab¬ 
lished,  with  their  roots  in  the  deep  cool 
earth,  before  they  experience  a  Summer 
drought.  Therefore  I  advise  setting  out 
green  plants  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost 
has  passed,  and  clumps  of  roots  may  be 
planted  about  two  weeks  earlier.  When 
planting  in  rows  allow  four  feet  between 
the  rows  and  three  feet  between  the  plants 
in  the  row.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  drive  a 
stout  Dahlia  stake  into  each  planting  site 
before  the  plant  is  set  out,  as  this  system 
saves  the  necessity  for  root  disturbance 
later.  Tubers  may  be  planted  about  three 
inches  below  the  surface  and  green  plants 
just  a  little  deeper  than  they  have  been 
in  the  pots. 

From  the  time  of  planting  until  the 
plants  are  cut  down  by  frost  the  top  two 
or  three  inches  of  soil  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  and  frequently  tilled  never 
allowing  the  surface  to  cake.  Aliyev  each 
rain  cultivation  should  be  practiced,  and 
in  this  way  loss  of  precious  moisture  by 
evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Watering  is  frequently  overdone.  It  is 
folly  to  commence  sprinkling  the  ground 
over  in  the  evening  of  every  day  on  which 
there  has  been  no  rain.  This  practice 
merely  encourages  the  production  of  sur¬ 
face  roots,  which  are  burned  up  by  the 
succeeding  day’s  sun.  Far  better  refrain 
from  watering  altogether  while  the  soil 
is  at  all  moist  below,  keep  the  surface 
constantly  cultivated  and  in  this  way  en¬ 
courage  the  roots  to  go  down  in  search  of 
moisture.  During  periods  of  prolonged 
drought  watering  will  of  course  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  at  such  times  a  thorough  soak¬ 
ing  (and  it  would  surprise  the  uninitiated 
to  know  how  much  water  it  takes  to  give 
a  piece  of  ground  a  good  soaking)  should 
be  given  at  weekly  or  10-day  intervals, 
cultivating  the  surface  freely  in  between 
times.  Plants  which  are  in  full  produc¬ 
tion  will  benefit  from  applications  of 
liquid  manure,  but  this  should  only  lx* 
given  when  the  ground  is  reasonably 
moist.  Bonemeal  and  nitrate  of  soda  in 
the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  the  for¬ 
mer  to  one  of  the  latter  will  also  be  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  if  a  small  handful  to  each 
plant  is  worked  into  the  soil.  Any  of  the 
ready-mixed  fertilizers  sold  by  the  florist 
will  be  of  benefit  if  used  according  to 
directions  after  the  plants  have  com¬ 
menced  to  bloom. 

Thinning  out  of  the  shoots  will  be 
necessary,  and  as  a  general  rule  three  or 
four  good  growths  are  'Sufficient  to  each 
plant.  If  exceedingly  fine  flowers  are  de¬ 
sired  only  one  growth  should  be  allowed 
to  remain.  Remove  the  side  growths  and 
keep  tied  neatly  to  the  stake,  otherwise 
they  will  be  damaged  by  winds  and  rains. 

Constant  watch  must  be  kept  for  the 
first  signs  of  attack  by  leaf-hopper,  green 
fly,  red  spider,  or  other  enemy,*  and  re¬ 
peated  spraying  with  Black-Leaf  40,  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  one  good  teaspoonful 
to  each  gallon  of  soapy  water,  will  be  the 
best  mode  of  prevention  and  cure. 

With  this  treatment  a  wealth  of  flow¬ 
ers  will  be  produced  until  the  plants  are 
blackened  by  frost,  when  they  may  be  dug 
up  and  stored  away  for  the  Winter.  I  have 
purposely  refrained  from  giving  a  list  of 
varieties,  as  reference  to  any  reliable 
dealer’s  catalog  will  reveal  full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  a  wide  and  attractive  choice. 

New  York.  t.  h.  everett. 


More  About  an  Ornamental 
Solanum 

I  have  just  noted  the  enquiry  regard¬ 
ing  “Solarium”  seeds  on  page  193,  and 
Believe  this  has  reference  to  Solanum 
ciliatum,  also  known  as  Solanum  aculea- 
tissimum,  rather  than  to  the  better  known 
Jerusalem  cherry. 

S.  ciliatum  has  been  grown  in  botani¬ 
cal  gardens  for  many  year’s,  and  has 
lately  been  tried  by  floi’ists  as  dried  ma¬ 
terial  for  decorative  uses  in  Winter.  It 
is  a  native  of  Porto  Rico,  and  succeeds 
in  our  northern  gardens  when  treated  the 
same  as  its  near  relatives,  the  tomato 
and  pepper.  Both  stems  and  leaves  are 
very  prickly,  and  when  cutting  the  plant 
at  the  end  of  the  season  it  is  advisable  to 
treat  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem  to  a 
close  shave  before  handling.  As  I  have 
grown  it,  it  makes  a  branching  plant  up 
to  two  feet  high,  with  fruits  borne  sin¬ 
gly  along  the  stem,  very  like  small  to¬ 
matoes,  only  not  fleshy.  These  retain 
their  bright  color  and  form  for  sex  ex  a 
months  in  the  house,  and  seem  to  be  jus 
the  thing  to  use  in  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions.  H.  E.  DOWNER. 

New  York. 


You  don’t  need  to  throw  bouquets  a 
yourself  now ;  you’ll  receive  plenty  o 
flowers  later. — Trotty  Yeck  Messenger. 
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Increase  your  grain  profits 

reduce  dockage  losses 

by  treating  all  seed 

grains  with  CERESAN 

Controls  diseases -easy  to  me 
harmless  to  seed  and  drill 

Avoid  heavy  dockage  losses  or  lowered  feeding  value  on  your  crop  because  of  smutted,  diseased  grains.  Grow  a 
clean  crop  that  will  grade  high  and  bring  you  increased  profits.  Now — a  single  dust  disinfectant,  CERESAN, 
controls  9  important  diseases  of  grains.  Exhaustive  tests  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  have  proved  CERESAN  safe  and  effective.  Treats  seed  for  only  6  to  9  cents  a  bushel.  No  costly 
equipment  is  needed.  Harmless  to  seeds  and  drills.  Get  your  package  of  CERESAN  from  your  dealer  now. 

Ask  him  also  for  FREE  pamphlets  on  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants  for  other  crops — Semesan  Jr.,  for  seed 
corn;  Semesan  Bel,  the  instantaneous  potato  dip;  and  Semesan,  for  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and  bulbs. 

Most  dealers  handle  CERESAN.  Those  listed  below  carry 
a  large  stock  and  can  quickly  supply  your  needs. 


Ceresan  Controls 
these  Diseases: 

Wheat  —Bunt  or  stinking 
smut  and  seed-borne  flag  smut. 

*  * 

Oats  — Both  loose  and  cov¬ 
ered  smut. 

*  * 

Barley — Stripe  disease,  cov¬ 
ered  smut  and  loose  smut  in 
certain  6-row  winter  varieties. 

*  *- 

Sorghum — Kernel  smuts. 

*  * 

Rye  — Seed-borne  stem  smut. 


County  Dealer  Town 

IN  NEW  YORK 

ALBANY — George  H.  Price . Albany 

ALLEGANY — Iiowe  &  Kennedy . Canaseraga 

Kohn’s  Drug  Store . YVellsville 

W.  E.  Robbins  Ildwe . Wellsville 

YVellsville  Milling  Co . YVellsville 

Hazlett  &  Chase . YVhitesville 

CATTARAUGUS — Economy  Drug  Store ..  Salamanca 

CAYUGA — D.  L.  Ramsey . Auburn 

CHEMUNG — Banfield-Jennings  Co-op . Elmira 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Elmira 

CHENANGO — Harold  L.  Keller . Norwich 

CLINTON— J.  D.  Bowen . Saranac 

CORTLAND— McGraw  &  Elliott . Cortland 

ERIE— YV.  H.  Geib  &  Son . East  Aurora 

R.  F.  Knoehe  &  Son . Hamburg 

YY7.  G.  Arthur . Orchard  Park 

FRANKLIN — Cooks  Pharmacy . Chat.eaugay 

D.  Dickinson  &  Co . Malone 

HERKIMER— The  Sauer  Drug  Corp . Herkimer 

JEFFERSON — YYralter  IT.  Bisnett . YVatertown 

LEWIS — F.  C.  Snyder’s  Pharmacy . Lowville 

LIVINGSTON — Geo.  YY7.  Peck  Co . Dansville 

Geneseo  Hardware  Co . Geneseo 

YIONROE — Burr  &  Starkweather  Co . Rochester 

.Tames  Vick’s  Sons . Rochester 

NASSAU — Hempstead  Seed  Co . Hempstead 

William  Kroemer . Hicksville 

XEYYr  YORK — Max  Sehling  Seedsmen,  Inc. .New  York 

NIAGARA — The  John  T.  Darrison  Co . Lockport 

James  O.  Rignel  Co.,  Inc . Lockport 

ONEIDA — Utica  Seed  Co . Utica 

ONONDAGA — Frederick  H.  Ebeling . Syracuse 

Onondaga  Farmers’  Supply  Co.,  Inc. .  Syracuse 


Dorchester  &  Rose . Geneva 

OTSEGO — Kenneth  W.  Root . Cooperstown 

ST.  LAWRENCE — The  Barr  Pharmacy . Canton 


County  Dealer  Town 

SCHENECTADY — Empire  Seed  Co.  ...  Schenectady 

SCHOHARIE — Hoagland's  Pharmacy . Cobleskill 

SCHUYLER— YV.  M.  Pellet . YVatkins  Glen 

SENECA— J.  F.  Farrell . Seneca  Falls 

STEUBEN— Hawkins  &  Hill . Addison 

B.  C.  McKay . ^ . Atlanta 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Bath 

Ivinkaid  Produce  Co . Cohocton 

Peck-Lookup  Co . Cohocton 

Geo.  YYr.  Peck  Co . Corning 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Prattsburg 

C.  J.  Tierney . YY’allace 

SUFFOLK — Long  Island  Produce  and 

Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc . Riverhead 

TIOGA — The  Beach  Drug  Co . Owego 

WASHINGTON— 

Harry  YV.  Baker,  Ph.G . Hudson  Falls 

YY7AYNE — YYr.  -G.  Carpenter  &  Co . Lyons 

WYOMING— E.  K.  Lucas . Gainesville 

YATES— Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Penn  Yan 

IN  DELAWARE 

KENT — James  B.  Bice  Co . Dover 

YV.  M.  Hinkle . Dover 

J.  A.  Frear  &  Sons . Dover 

Clarence  Voshell  &  Son . Felton 

W.  W.  Wilson . Frederica 

Harrington  Hardware  Co . Harrington 

NEYV  CASTLE — Ellwood  Pierson . YVilmington 

The  Philips-Thompson  Co.  .Wilmington 

SUSSEX — George  E.  Swrain . Georgetown 

Chipman  &  Penuel . Laurel 

Collins  &  Ryan . Millsboro 

Burton  Brothers . Seaford 

IN  MARYLAND 

ANNE  ARUNDEL — Arundel  Supply  Co.  .Annapolis 

BALTIMORE — The  Meyer  Seed  Co . Baltimore 

Wiseman-Downs  Co . Baltimore 


County  Dealer  Town 

CARROLL — King’s  Pharmacy . Westminster 

CECIL — G.  A.  Allender . Elkton 

C.  YYr.  Ashby . Rising  Sun 

FREDERICK — P.  L.  Hargett  &  Co.,  Inc.  .Frederick 

HARFORD — McComas  Bros . Bel  Air 

HOWARD — Patapseo  Pharmacy . Elicott  City 

KENT — Massey  &  Wilmer . Chestertown 

QUEEN  ANNES — Queen  Annes  Co.  F.  B .  Centerville 

YY'ASHINGTON — Ernest  Miller . Hagerstown 

WICOMICO— White  &  Leonard . Salisbury 

YYrORCESTER — D.  II.  Bradford  &  Son.  . . . Snowhill 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

BURLINGTON — J.S. Collins  &  Son,  Inc . Moorestown 

Fenimore  Brothers . Mt.  Holly 

CAMDEN — Gardiner  Cheeseman . Grenloch 

CUMBERLAND — Minelies  Seed  Store.  ...  Bridgeton 

I.  Serata  &  Sons . Bridgeton 

S.  V.  Davis . Shiloh 

Vineland  Farmers’  Exchange,  Inc.  .Vineland 

GLOUCESTER — Reed  &  Estelow . Mullica  Hill 

Ed.  Harm . Swedesboro 

MERCER — Farmers’  Co-operative  Assn. 

of  Mercer  County . Trenton 

M.  C.  Ribsam  &  Son’s  Co . Trenton 

Jos.  II.  Courtney  &  Co.,  Inc.  . . .  YY7indsor 

MONMOUTH — YY\  T.  Pierce . Allentown 

Rooney  &  Ely  Co . Englishtown 

Monmouth  Co.  Farmers’  Exchange.  .Freehold 
C.  II.  Roberson . Freehold 

II.  B.  Kemp . Long  Branch 

Reed  &  Perrine . Tennent 

SALEM — Andrews  &  Avis . Elmer 

Garrison’s  Iiexall  Pharmacy . Elmer 

G.  M.  Andrews  &  Son . YYroodstown 

South  Jersey  Farmers’  Exchange.  .YVoodstown 


Jobbers  for  the  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants 


IN  NEW  YORK 

Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . 

E.  C.  McKallor  Drug  Co . 

Ellieott  Drug  Co . 

Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . 

Harvey  Seed  Co . 

Plimpton-Cowan  Co.,  Inc . 

The  Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . . . 

Hempstead  Seed  Co.,  Inc . 


Look  for  the  green  can  with 
®  red  Du  Bay  Diamond 
when  you  buy  CERESAN. 


. Albany 

.  Binghamton 

. Buffalo 

. Buffalo 

. Buffalo 

. Buffalo 

. Elmira 

. .  Hempstead 


Seed  Disinfectants 


Long  Island  Drug  Co . 

McMonagle  &  Rogers . 

Alexander  Drug  Co . 

Peter  Henderson  Co . 

Schieffelin  &  Co . 

Stumpp  &  Walter  Co . 

Doty  &  Humphrey  Drug  Co . 

Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . 

Y7ick  &  Dildine  Co . 

Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . 

Charles  Hubbard  Son  &  Co . 

John  L.  Thompson  Sons  &  Co.,  Inc.  .  . 

A.  H.  YVilliams  Co.,  Inc . 

W.  YV.  Conde  Hardware  Co . 

Litchard,  Schultheis  &  Johnson,  Inc. 

IN  DELAWARE 

O.  A.  Newton  &  Son . 

N.  B.  Danforth,  Inc . 


. Jamaica 

.  .Middletown 
...New  York 
.  .  .New  York 
.  .  .  New  York 
.  .  .  New  York 
Poughkeepsie 
.  .  .  Rochester 
.  .  .  Rochester 
. . . . Syracuse 
. . .  . Syracuse 

. . Troy 

. Utica 

.  .Watertown 
.  .  .  Wellsville 


.  Bridgeville 
Wilmington 


IN  MARYLAND 


James  Baily  &  Son . Baltimore 

J.  Bolgiano  Seed  Co . Baltimore 

Gilbert  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc . Baltimore 

Henry  B.  Gilpin  Co . Baltimore 

Griffith  &  Turner  Co . Baltimore 

Loewy  Drug  Co . Baltimore 

The  Meyer  Seed  Co . Baltimore 

Muth  Brothers  &  Co . Baltimore 

.  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Chamberlain  &  Barclay . Cranbury 

Doughten  Seed  Co . Newark 

Roeber  &  Kuebler  Co . Newark 

Bennett,  Denison,  Clayton  &  Co . Prospect  Plains 

American  Chemical  Specialties  Co . Springfield 

Swedesboro  Supply  Co . Swedesboro 

Weatherby  &  Stewart . Swedesboro 


CERESAN 

REG.  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains 

BAYER -SEMESAN  COMPANY,  Inc.,  tos  Hudson  street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions  of  The  Bayer  Co.,  Inc.,  and  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  fnc. 
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W hen  a  farmer  is  busy 

....he’s  BUSY! 


During  the  months  when 
farm  work  is  at  its  height 
every  minute  counts.  Every 
hour  saved  is  money  earned. 

You  cover  more  ground  with 
Ethyl.  It  brings  out  of  your 
equipment  the  latent,  extra 
power  impossible  to  obtain 
with  ordinary  gasoline.  That 
is  one  reason  why  Ethyl  saves 
money  for  you. 

Less  gear  shifting  is  required 
with  Ethyl.  This  eases  the  strain 
on  your  equipment.  It  also 
reduces  wear  and  tear  on  you 
and  your  help,  which  means 
greater  efficiency. 

Ethyl  eliminates  the  need  for 
removing  carbon.  That  does 


truck  or  tractor  for  a  day  just 
when  you  need  it  most.  And 
means  another  saving. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  is  good  gaso¬ 
line  -plus  Ethyl  fluid,  which  was 
developed  by  automotive 
science  to  make  gasoline  a 
better  automobile  fuel.  Out¬ 
standing  oil  companies  adopted 
it  only  after  they  had  proved 
for  themselves  that  it  did  make 
their  gasoline  better. 

Give  Ethyl  a  trial  today. 
You  will  see  the  difference  it 
makes.  You  won’t  go  back  to 
ordinary  gasoline.  Look  for  the 
nearest  pump  bearing  the 
Ethyl  emblem. 

ETHYL  GASOLINE  CORPORATION 
25  Broadway,  N.Y.  56  Church  St., Toronto,  Can 

36  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  London,  England 


Matthew  Martin,  Pioneer 

Chapter  I. 

THROUGH  THE  FOREST 

Matthew  Martin  was  harnessing  a 
team  of  willing  horses  to  a  covered  wagon 
by  his  frontier  shack  in  Mercersburg,  Pa. 
His  wife  and  his  daughters,  Elizabeth 
and  Sally,  had  finished  loading  the  few 
pieces  of  furniture  and  the  rising-sun 
quilts,  the  ax  and  the  shovel,  the  flax- 
wheel  and  the  sap  buckets.  Matthew’s 
compass  was  in  his  pocket,  and  his  plow 
was  slung  on  the  side  of  the  wagon. 
He  was  52  years  old. 

It  was  the  year  1806.  Thomas  .Jeffer¬ 
son  was  President.  Three  years  before  he 
had  doubled  the  area  of  the  new  republic 
by  purchasing  the  French  king’s  land  for 
four  cents  an  acre.  Robert  Fulton  was 
puffing  up  and  down  the  Hudson  River 
in  his  little  steamboat.  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  had  blockaded  each  other’s  ports, 
and  business  was  at  a  standstill.  And  in 
America  was  heard  in  ever-increasing 
volume  Columbus’  ancient  cry  of  “Land, 
land !”  while  the  pioneers  were  throng¬ 
ing  the  westerly  trails  to  seize  the  longed- 
for  acres. 

The  Martins,  however,  were  not  going- 
west.  The  land  they  sought  lay  to  the 
faraway  north  in  the  Genesee  country  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  could  be 
had  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre. 
They  had  been  moved  by  stories  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Williamson,  promoter  of  the  Pultney 
Estates,  administrator  of  a  million  and  a 
half  acres  of  land,  a  builder  of  towns, 
a  maker  of  roads,  a  friend  of  pioneers. 
They  were  going  to  buy  their  land  from 
him. 

Turning  to  the  northeast,  for  they  had 
to  take  the  trail  to  Harris’s  Ferry,  now 
Harrisburg,  driving  their  three  cows  and 
six  sheep  behind  the  wagon,  an  1  care¬ 
fully  covering  their  seed  corn  and  wheat 
from  the  rain,  this  family  of  pioneers 
journeyed  toward  the  promised  land. 

Twelve  miles  was  an  average  day’s 
journey.  The  cows  set  the  pace.  They 
could  not  be  hurried.  They  must  stop  to 
eat.  At  the  settlement  of  Chambersburg, 
20  miles  on  their  way,  the  Martins  took 
up  the  main-traveled  road  to  Harris’s 
Ferry.  This  was  a  fairly  good  road,  and 
it  was  exciting  to  travel  on  it  because 
an  army  of  settlers  Avas  marching  \yest  in 
the  year  1806  into  the  neAvly-formed 
State  of  Ohio,  and  great  numbers  went 
this  way.  As  many  as  500  laden  pack- 
horses  passed  the  Martin  wagon  in  a  day. 
At  the  end  of  50  miles  they  reached 
Harris’s  Ferry. 

Turning  now  toward  the  north  they  set 
out  upon  the  Susquehanna  Trail,  which 
would  lead  them,  after  many  days’  travel, 
up  into  New  York  State.  Pennsylvania 
considered  this  a  road  to  be  bragged 
about  as  far  as  Sunbury,  55  miles  to  the 
north.  Sunbury  was  the  northwestern 
frontier,  and  there  the  turnpike  ceased. 
The  road  was  a  road  no  more,  it  had 
become  a  squirrel  track.  As  far  toward 
the  north  as  one  could  think,  a  blanket 
of  forest,  vast  and  dark,  covered  the 
country  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
prairies  of  the  Mississippi.  It  Avas  dim 
even  at  noonday.  If  one  had  eyes  to  see, 
the  dim  traceries  of  Indian  trails  might 
be  discerned.  It  was  habitually  quiet. 
The  small  noises  of  game  and  moceasined 
feet  Avere  muffled  in  the  great  Avooded 
spaces.  The  rigors  of  the  journey  Avere 
noAv  before  these  travelers ;  it  was  55 
miles  through  this  great  forest  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Captain  Williamson’s  road  at 
Trout  Run. 

Day  after  Aveary  day  the  Martins  plod¬ 
ded  on.  They  drove  the  cows,  they  drove 
the  horses,  they  stopped  to  cook  and  eat 
their  hasty  meals,  they  dropped  on  their 
blankets  at  night  and  went  instantly  to 
sleep,  too  tired  to  dream.  They  Avoke  at 
daybreak  to  plod  again  along  the  road 
that  AATas  no  road.  The  wagon  creaked 
and  jolted,  the  horses  moved  more  sIoavIv 
over  the  uneven  ground,  Matthew  stopped 
to  repack  the  lurching  load,  and  all  the 
family  had  to  walk  now  to  saA^e  the  AA'eary 
animals.  They  walked  and  they  walked, 
and  at  last  they  walked  into  Trout  Run 
and  the  neAv  road. 

The  tOAvn  of  Bath,  a  short  distance  be¬ 
yond,  had  been  planned  for  the  metropolis 
of  the  Genesee  country.  There  was  a  mill, 
there  AAras  a  racetrack  and  an  inn  Avith  a 
ballroom.  At  Geneva  Captain  Williamson 
had  built  a  marvelous  tavern,  the  Astor 
House  of  the  wilderness.  These  tOAvns 
Avere  to  the  Martins  a  dazzling  glimpse 
of  settlement  and  civilization,  a  glittering 
ribbon  of  crowded  life  separating  the 
plodding  days  of  Avooded  trail  behind 
them  from  the  miles  of  unbroken  forest 
still  ahead.  At  Canandaigua,  the  third  of 
these  important  tOAvns,  the  Martin  family 
again  took  the  trail  and  started  on  the 
last  lap  of  their  334-mile  journey. 

With  his  three  coavs  and  six  sheep 
herded  behind  the  Avagon,  with  his  seed 
corn  and  wheat  kept  dry,  Avith  his  wife 
Margaret,  and  his  daughters,  Sally  and 
Elizabeth,  unharmed  and  well,  MattheAv 
Martin  stopped  on  his  100-acre  tract  on 
the  shox-e  of  Lake  Ontario  and  unhar¬ 
nessed  his  willing  horses.  It  Avas  the  Fall 
of  the  year  1806. 

Matthew  set  to  work  to  make  a  slash¬ 
ing  in  his  woodland  and  to  split  and  heAV 
puncheons  of  basswood  for  a  cabin.  The 
sides  Avere  covered  Avith  bark.  There  Avas 
one  room.  The  fireplace  Avas  a  long  box 
Avell  plastered  inside  to  keep  the  cabin 
from  burning  doAvn.  The  rising-sun  quilts 
Avere  hung  on  the  walls  to  keep  out  the 
Winter  winds. 

Mrs  Martin  did  not  like  her  new  home, 
and  Avanted  to  return  to  Canandaigua, 
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where  her  sister  had  settled.  It  A\-as.  per¬ 
haps,  because  they  had  come  to  a  colder 
climate.  Pioneering  trails  Avere  usually 
in  horizontal  lines  tOAvard  the  west,  with 
little  change  of  climate.  The  Martins  had 
folloAved  a  vertical  line  toxvard  the  north. 
It  Avas,  perhaps,  because  of  the  hoAvling 
of  the  Avolves  at  night  and  the  roaring  of 
the  gx-eat  lake  in  front  of  the  cabin.  But 
to  15-yeai*-old  Elizabeth  the  forest  life 
AAras  one  of  mai-velous  adventure.  That 
first  year  she  did  a  boy’s  work  for  the 
family.  She  drove  the  three  cows  out  to 
broAvse  in  the  woods,  and  she  often  found 
deer  feeding  Avith  them  Avhen  she  rounded 
them  up  at  nightfall.  She  tended  the 
sheep  and  drove  them  into  their  hut, 
made  tight  against  the  prowling  wolves. 
These  coavs  and  sheep  must  be  carefully 
guarded,  for  they  were  the  only  farmyard 
animals  in  the  tOAvn  at  this  time.  She 
rode  alone  on  horseback  the  22  miles  to 
Canandaigua  for  groceries,  on  a  trail 
marked  only  by  blazed  trees.  She  carried 
a  sack  of  corn  in  front  of  her  saddle  and 
one  of  Avheat  behind  to  be  ground  into 
the  family  flour.  In  the  Spring  she  and 
Sally  helped  their  father  plant  the  corn 
and  harroAV  in  the  wheat  amid  the  stumps 
and  the  fallen  tree  trunks  not  yet  cleared 
from  the  slashing. 

So  came  the  pioneer  to  begin  the  back¬ 
breaking  Avork  of  turning  the  Indian's 
hunting-ground  into  the  Avhite  man’s 
corn-ground,  of  felling  the  unending  roxvs 
of  trees,  of  woi-king  the  wood  into  his 
barns  and  houses.  He  Avorked  and  ate 
and  slept.  He  ploAved  and  harroAved  and 
harvested  his  grain  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer,  and  he  chopped  doAvn  trees  all 
Winter. 

What  did  he  care? 

He  Avanted  land.  Here  it  Avas. 

He  Avanted  freedom  and  independence. 
They  Avere  his. 

During  the  second  year  there  were 
neighbors  to  help  at  the  building  of  the 
Martins’  stylish  nexv  loghouse,  of  which 
the  basswood  cabixx  iioav  formed  the 
kitchen.  A  henhouse  was  built  Avith 
stakes  driven  deep  in  the  ground  to  keep 
the  foxes  from  digging  under,  for  wild 
animals  lived  close  by  in  the  forest. 
Bears  sometimes  knocked  over  the  bee- 
hives  to  get  at  the  honey,  and  wolves 
jumped  on  the  cabin  roof  when  they  were 
hungry. 

The  girls  helped  their  mother  inside 
the  house  Avhen  they  were  not  busy  with 
their  father  outside.  The  three  Avomen 
made  all  the  clothes  for  the  family  from 
their  own  flax  and  avooI.  They  Avove  blan¬ 
kets  and  knit  stockings  and  pieced  quilts 
and  crocheted  beautiful  bedspreads.  They 
churned  and  cured  meat. 

The  months  Avent  by,  and  the  Summer 
of  1810  was  at  hand.  Out  in  the  great 
Avorld  Aaron  Burr  had  been  tried  for 
treason,  Lewis  and  Clark  had  reached  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  year  before  a  baby 
called  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  born 
on  a  Kentucky  farm.  The  little  settle¬ 
ment  of  Pultney ville  was  far  removed 
from  these  events,  more  interested,  per¬ 
haps,  in  its  OAvn  doings.  The  young  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  iioav  19  years  old.  She  Avas 
short  in  stature,  quick,  alert,  slender, 
Avith  black  eyes  and  hair.  And  in  this 
Summer  of  1810  romance  was  on  its  Avay 
to  her. 

Noav  there  had  come  from  England  to 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  the 
year  1633  one  William  Cornwall.  Three 
years  later  he  Avent  Avith  the  “Great  Re¬ 
moval”  to  Connecticut.  For  his  sendees 
in  the  Pequot  War  he  AAras  awarded  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  MiddletoAvn,  Conn., 
and  there  he  planted  his  family  tree. 
Five  generations  later  many  of  his  de¬ 
scendants  Avere  living  within  the  shadow 
of  this  tree.  Among  them  was  a  great- 
great-great-grandson,  AndreAv,  who  had 
been  a  Rex'olutionary  soldier  and  had 
been  wounded  at  Bennington  and  Sara¬ 
toga.  In  the  year  1799  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  his  Avar  service,  leaving  his 
Avife,  Mary  Bartlett  Cornwall,  and  eight 
sons  and  daughters.  For  11  years  this 
intrepid  Avoman  struggled  single-handed 
to  bring  up  the  family  on  the  slender  in¬ 
heritance  left  by  her  husband.  But  there 
Avas  not  enough  for  them  to  live  on  in 
their  Chatham  home.  So  this  brave 
mother  determined  to  send  her  two  older 
sons,  Andrew  and  William,  to  find  a  new 
home  for  the  family  in  the  wilderness 
country  of  Western  NeAv  York.  She  had 
them  join  a  party  Avho  were  to  travel  up 
the  Hudson  River,  and  she  bade  them 
good-bye  bravely  and  hopefully.  It  was 
a  last  good-bye,  for  she  was  neArer  to  see 
her  sons  again. 

The  boys  had  no  money  to  buy  a  team 
apd  Avagon  or  a  boat.  They  had  to  make 
their  AA7ay  on  foot  along  the  wilderness 
trails  Avith  little  baggage  besides  an  ax 
and  a  rifle.  They  traveled  in  this  way 
most  of  the  Summer.  They  went  up  the 
Hudson  to  Albany,  to  Schenectady ;  up 
the  Mohawk  to  Oneida  Lake,  sometimes 
through  the  woods,  along  the  lakes  and 
streams  into  Wayne  County.  It  was  a 
hard  journey,  and  along  the  latter  part 
of  the  Avay  the  country  Avas  infested  with 
fevers. 

They  Avere  both  tired  out  and  sick  when 
they  reached  Pultneyville  and  found  lodg¬ 
ings  in  Captain  Throop’s  tavern,  a  halt 
mile  from  the  Martin  farm.  There  Mat" 
theAv  Martin  found  them  both  stricken 
with  a  fever  Avhich  might  have  been 
typhoid,  or  a  “settlers’  fever”  so  often 
preA’alent  in  a  new  country.  And  because 
they  Avere  fellow-countrymen  and  brother 
pioneers,  and  there  was  no  one  to  care 
for  them  at  the  taA'ern,  and  he  felt  sorry 
for  the  boys,  Matthew  Martin  took  wiem 


away  with  laying  up  a  car  or 
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Knocks  out  that  knock 
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the  SIX-SPEED  SPECIAL  to 


Out-Pull—  Out-Climb— Out-Perform 

all  others  of  similar  rating  under  Full  Load 


Tu 


HE  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


has  designed  a  very  practical 
combination  of  bodies  for  gen¬ 
eral  rural  hauling.  On  the  plat¬ 
form  base  you  can  have  either 
a  grain  box  as  illustrated  above, 
or  a  sturdy  stock  rack,  or  the 
two  in  combination.  Changes 
easily  and  quickly  made  from 
one  to  another.  Other  types  of 
bodies  available  for  farm  and 
commercial  loads. 


HERE  can  be  only  one  first  in  any  line.  Only  one 
man  can  be  the  champion  and  only  one  truck 
can  out-pull,  out-climb,  and  out-perform  all  other 
trucks  in  its  class  when  fully  loaded.  That  one  is  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvesters  Six-Speed  Special,  sold  by  our  branches 
and  dealers  everywhere. 

The  truck  above  was  photographed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  the  2-speed  axle  which  is  the  secret  of  its  excep¬ 
tional  pulling  power*  The  Six-Speed  Special  is  the  only 
speed  truck  that  has  6  forward  speeds.  When  your  full 
load  is  in  a  soft  field,  in  muddy  or  sandy  roads,  or  on  a 
steep  hillside,  it  is  good  to  know  that  this  exclusive  feature 
is  down  there  under  the  load,  ready  to  take  it  over  and 
through  anything.  Shift  into  “low-low”  and  apply  ten 
times  the  pulling  power  at  the  rear  wheels  that  you  have 
in  “high-high”,  and  nothing  can  stop  you  so  long  as 
there  is  traction. 

Everything  else  in  the  Six-Speed  Special  is  as  good  as 
its  great  tractive  power.  Fleet  speed  for  the  straightaway; 
long  sturdy  frame;  comfortable  enclosed  cab;  heavy-duty 
springs;  sturdy  economical  engine;  provision  for  power 
take-off;  and  4* wheel  brakes. 

This  truck  is  just  about  ideal  for  agricultural  and 
commercial  hauling  —  for  anybody  who  has  heavy  loads 
to  haul  in  tough  going.  See  the  dealer  for  a  demonstration; 
write  us  for  a  folder. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Little 

Girl  was  taken  Jll  . 


d  A  Bell  System  Advertisement 

A  farmer’s  family  in  Pennsylvania 
had  guests  visiting  them  from  the 
city — a  man,  his  wife  and  a  young 
daughter.  Suddenly  the  little  girl 
was  taken  with  a  high  fever.  They 
rushed  to  the  telephone  and  called 
the  doctor  six  miles  away.  He 
jumped  into  his  car  and  came  im¬ 
mediately.  It  developed  that  if 
there  had  been  no  telephone  at 
hand  her  life  in  all  probability 
would  have  been  lost. 

The  telephone  is  a  dependable 
aid  in  any  emergency.  It  summons 
help  in  time  of  fire,  accident  or 
sickness.  It  calls  the  repair  man  in 
case  of  breakdown.  It  is  never  too 
tired  to  run  errands  to  neighboring 
towns. 

And  whenever  there  is  something 
to  sell,  telephone  calls  will  find  the 
best  prices.  A  New  York  farmer  got 
$ao  more  on  iooo  pounds  of  hogs  by 
telephoning  two  other  dealers  after 
one  had  made  him  an  offer.  A  Colo¬ 
rado  farmer  got  $300  more  on  a  car 
of  cattle  by  telephoning  the  Den¬ 
ver  market.  The  telephone  pays  for 
itself  many  times  over. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone. 
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USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 
Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


Potato 

Machines 


Make  Money  for  Potato  Growers 

Eureka  Pot  ato  Machines  take  hard  work  out  of  potato  growing. 
They  reduce  time  and  labor  costs.  They  assure  bigger  yields. 

Traction  Sprayer 
Insures  the  crop.  Sizes, 
4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100 
gallon  tanks.  Many 
styles  of  booms. 
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Potato  Cutter 

Cuts  uniform  seed. 
Operates  with  both 
hands  free  for  feed¬ 
ing. 


Potato  Planter 
One  man  machines 
doing  five  operations  in 
one.  Over  twenty-three 
years’  success. 
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Riding  Mulcher 

Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and 
kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is 
young  and  tender.  8,  10  and  12 
ft.  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with 
or  without  seeding  attachment. 

All  machines  in  stock  near  you 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 


Potato  Digger 

Famous  for  getting  all  the 
potatoes,  separating  and 
standing  hard  use.  With  or 
without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 

Send  i or  complete  ca  talog ue 

Box  1102  Utica,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


POTATO  PLANTER 
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home  on  a  l'eather-bcd  laid  on  his  oxslcd. 

There  was  no  doctor. 

Margaret  and  the  two  girls  turned  their 
house  into  a  hospital  and  tended  the  sick 
lads  day  after  day  and  night  after  weary 
night,  with  all  the  primitive  remedies  at 
their  command.  The  fefv  families  in  the 
settlement  aided  the  Martins  as  they 
could,  and,  as  the  days  of  watching  and 
of  suffering  passed,  the  boys  seemed 
strangers  no  longer,  but  a  part  of  the 
community,  and  their  recovery  had  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  everyone.  But  notwithstanding  all  this 
diligent  care,  the  younger  brother,  Wil¬ 
liam,  grew  worse.  They  could  not  save 
his  life,  and  lie  died  far  away  from  his 
mother  and  his  Connecticut  home. 

There  was  no  cemetery  in  the  settle¬ 
ment.  So  Matthew  Martin  gave  a  half 
acre — woodland  was  all  he  had — on  a 
little  hill  overlooking  the  lake.  And  there 
the  neighbors  gathered  together  and 
buried  William  Cornwall  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  For,  as  there  had  been  no  doc¬ 
tor  for  the  boy's  body,  so  was  there  no 
minister  for  his  spirit. 

The  older  brother,  Andrew,  lived.  He 
and  the  young  Elizabeth  had  fallen  ia 
love  with  each  other  during  those  tragic 
days  of  sickness  and  death,  when  the  fam¬ 
ily  had  been  so  kind  to  the  two  strange 
hoys.  It  was  a  love  which  was  to  last 
through  many  years  of  happiness  and 
prosperity.  A  month  after  William  died 
Andrew  and  Elizabeth  were  married,  on 
November  18,  1810,  by  an  Irish  mis¬ 
sionary.  F.  CORNWAI.L. 

(To  be  continued) 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

A  recent  letter  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Black  Gilliflower  apple.  We 
still  run  across  them  in  this  State  in  the 
various  fruit  shows,  and  in  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  collections  in  back-yards  and  old 
home  orchards.  The  only  one  nearby  is 
being  topworked  to  half  a  dozen  or  so 
other  sorts  as  a  home  garden  proposition. 
The  shape,  taste  and  color  of  this  old- 
timer  are  distinctive,  although  there  is 
no  reason  for  growing  it  any  more  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  those  who  know  it  and 
like  it  for  past  associations. 

During  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  meeting  at  Rochester,  the 
associate  editor  of  a  fruit  magazine  asked 
how  many  commercial  orchards  there 
were  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  After 
some  deliberation,  we  estimated  the  num¬ 
ber  as  being  approximately  2,000.  Other 
horticulturists  of  this  State  informed  us 
that  this  was  much  too  lowT,  and  that 
10,000  would  be  more  nearly _  right.  In 
a  bulletin  published  a  short  time  ago  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  we 
were  delighted  to  find  that  the  official 
count  for  so-called  commercial  orchards 
was  1,685.  This  figure  was  based  on 
units  of  500  trees  or  more  which  may  be 
translated  as  front  5  to  20  acres,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  of  the  trees.  However, 
the  horticulturists  giving  their  figures  as 
10,000  commercial  orchards  have  consid¬ 
erable  justification,  for  if  a  man  has  only 
one  acre  of  trees  and  obtains  some  reve¬ 
nue  from  them,  isn’t  this  also  a  com¬ 
mercial  orchard? 

The  nursery  catalogs  have  been  care¬ 
fully  examined  for  the  newer  varieties  of 
the  small  fruits,  particularly  grapes, 
brambles  and  strawberries.  From  these, 
we  have  ordered  many  sorts,  not  alto¬ 
gether  believing  in  the  wonderful  descrip¬ 
tions,  accompanying  the  colored- pictures 
of  the  oversized  fruits,  but  taking  a 
chance  on  many  sorts  in  the  hope  that 
something  worth  while  will  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  growers  of  small  fruits  can 
better  afford  to  experiment  with  new  va¬ 
rieties  than  those  who  are  limited  to  the 
tree  fruits,  since  the  costs  are  less  and 
the  results  become  known  so  much  sooner. 

Speaking  of  small  fruits,  the  Young 
dewberrv,  or  Youngberry,  as  our  western 
friends  call  it,  seems  to  be  creating  con¬ 
siderable  interest  even  in  the  East.  This 
is  a  cross  between  the  Loganberry  and 
the  Austin  dewberry  and  is  said  to  be 
far  superior  to  the  Loganberry.  We  have 
some  Youngberries  ordered  for  trial  plant¬ 
ing  this  Spring.  Winter  hardiness  is 
likely  to  be  the  determining  factor  in 
growing  them  in  Central  Pennsylvania, 
although  there  may  be  less  trouble  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  this  State,  where  the 
Winters  are  not  so  severe. 

Some  time  ago  a  radio  insecticide  outfit 
relying  on  high  tension  current  passing 
through  aerials  installed  over  the  trees 
in  an  orchard  was  noted.  This  current 
was  designed  to  apply  electrical  energy 
of  high  intensity  to  the  trees  beneath, 
with  the  spoiling  of  the  hatching  powers 
of  the  insect  eggs  coming  within  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  electrical  waves.  It  is  now 
claimed  that  this  treatment  killed  all  the 
woolly  aphids  and  scales,  and  that  the 
tree  and  fruit  growth  were  noticeably 
stimulated.  If  all  this  can  be  taken  at 
face  value  it  makes  us  wonder  if  this 
electrical  treatment  is  good  for  raspberry 
yellows  and  mosaic. 

British  scientists  have  stated  that  it  is 
now  possible  to  fix  instruments  to  trees 
to  prove  that  they  are  attracted  or  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  presence  of  human  beings 
in  just  the  same  way  that  some  human 
beings  experience  a  feeling  of  revulsion 
or  restfulness  when  passing  among  trees. 
We  have  often  wondered  just  what  sort 
of  a  sensation  the  tree  felt  when  it  saw 
the  pruners  preparing  for  work  on  it. 
Maybe  this  resembles  our  own  when  we 
i  approach  the  dentist’s  chair. 
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The  recently  introduced  English  red 
raspberry  known  as  Lloyd  George  has 
been  listed  as  a  sort  resistant  to  rasp¬ 
berry  mosaic.  A  new  report  from  Eng¬ 
land  states  that  this  variety  can  no1 
longer  be  listed  in  the  resistant  group,1 
as  the  disease  appears  to  have  become 
more  serious  in  it. 

In  the  last  issue  or  so  it  was  noted  that 
the  cardboard  carton  for  apples  was  su¬ 
perior  to  the  paper-lined  bushel  tub  in 
that  the  carton  did  not  show  any  scald, 
possibly  duo  to  the  material  absorbing  the 
gases  causing  this  storage  disease.  The 
cartons  are  showing  some  scald  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  in  March,  although  the  Stay- 
man  in  this  package  develop  it  very  slow¬ 
ly  and  toa  considerably  lesser  degree. 

Frown  strawberries  and  sour  cherries 
have  met  with  considerable  success  in  our 
locality  this  past  Winter.  The  flavor 
seems  to  be  superior  to  these  same  fruits 
canned,  in  fact,  cherry  pie  made  from 
these  frozen  sour  cherries  tastes  just  like 
the  fresh  article.  This  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  small  fruits  appears  to  be  of 
growing  importance,  particularly  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  many  canneries  are 
handling  a  considerable  proportion  of 
their  crop  in  this  way. 

What  is  considered  a  sign  of  progress 
in  apple  growing  lias  been  observed  this 
Spring.  At  least  two  Pennsylvania  nur¬ 
serymen  are  offering  for  sale  two-year- 
old  apple  trees  which  have  not  been 
headed  back  after  the  first  year  in  the 
nursery  row.  This  change  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  usual 
style  of  heading  these  trees  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  has  resulted  in  very  poor  heads 
which  the  growers  had  to  thin  severely 
and  rebuild  all  over  again  to  secure 
the  proper  distribution  of  framework 
branches.  These  imheaded  trees  are  much 
easier  to  shape  at  planting  time,  since 
the  side  branches  do  not  come  in  a  very 
limited  space  of  a  few  inches  just  below 
the  pruning  cut,  but  are  distributed  over 
much  more  of  the  trunk. 

Many  of  our  best  orchards  have  an 
awkward  tendency  to  stand  on  one  end  or 
side,  which  adds  to  the  difficulties  of 
using  portable  sprayers.  A  team  of  horses 
was  used  to  pull  a  200-gallon  sprayer  up 
a  fairly  long  slope  to  one  such  location. 
The  team  had  to  rest  very  often  before 
they  got  to  the  top, — so  oftefti  that  the 
owner  decided  to  try  out  for  the  motive 
power.  A  one-ton  truck  was  purchased, 
and  the  spray  tank  and  engine  mounted 
upon  it.  The  results  were  surprising, 
since  the  team-dralwn  sprayer  could  put 
on  an  average  of  8  to  10  tanks  a  day, 
while  the  truck  outfit  could  do  from  12 
to  14  in  the  same  time.  This  made  it 
possible  to  get  over  the  orchard  in  just 
a  little  more  than  half  the  former  time, 
using  the  same  amount  of  spraying  equip¬ 
ment.  Incidentally,  the  orchard  is  in 
permanent  sod,  so  that  the  truck  is  not 
held  up  by  soft  going  at  any  time  during 
the  spraying  season. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association  of  Pennsylvania  takes 
pride  in  the  tact  that  the  reports  of  the 
annual  meeting  at  Harrisburg  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22  to  24  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  that  society  by  March  18. 
These  members  feel  that  the  report  is 
much  more  valuable  if  it  gets  into  their 
hands  in  time  to  be  of  full  value  before 
the  rush  of  Spring  work  is  too  far  under 
way  to  profit  by  helpful  hints  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Pennsylvania  peach  growers  have  been 
warned  again  that  peach  trees  should  be 
sprayed  while  still  perfectly  dormant  so 
that  effective  control  of  peach  leaf  curl 
may  be  obtained.  The  occurrence  of  this 
disease  is  usually  unexpected  and  may 
lead  to  severe  losses  until  checked  at  the 
following  year’s  dormant  spraying. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Flowers  for  Sun  and  Shade 

There  is  so  little  said  about  the  proper 
planting  of  many  of  our  flowers  that  it  is 
difficult  for  beginners  to  know  what  will 
succeed  in  the  particular  location  they 
wish  to  plant.  Through  years  of  experi¬ 
menting  I  have  found  that  Petunias  are 
the  most  satisfactory  flowers  for  a  south¬ 
ern  exposure  where  the  sun  shines  on 
them  all  day.  They  will  stand  more  neg¬ 
lect  than  any  other  flower,  but  respond 
nobly  to  care.  With  care  they  are  covered 
with  blossoms  from  early  in  the  season 
till  hard  freezing  comes.  The  seeds  are 
very  tiny,  so  it  is  best  to  saturate  the  soil 
thoroughly  with  water  first,  then  scatter 
on  the  seed,  thinly  as  possible,  and  cover 
with  a  sprinkling  of  fine  soil. 

Pansies  are  another  of  my  favorites. 
Plant  them  where  they  get  only  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  for  a  few  hours.  Make  the  pansy 
bed  of  very  rich  soil,  set  the  plants  a  foot 
apart,  and  water  every  evening.  Pick  off 
all  the  old  blooms ;  in  fact,  pick  every 
flower  you  can  find,  every  few  days,  and 
you'll  surely  enjoy  that  pansy  bed,  and  so 
will  the  friends  who  receive  bouquets 
from  it.  . 

If  you  wish  a  quick-growing  vine  f°r 
shade  on  porch  or  over  a  window,  the  old- 
fashioned  morning-glory  is  very  pretty 
and  easily  grown.  The  only  task  after 
planting  is  to  fasten  up  plenty  of  twine 
for  the  vines  to  climb  on.  But  don  t  scat¬ 
ter  any  seeds  where  you  don’t  wish  them 
to  grow,  as  they  are  a  nuisance  in  some 
sections  where  the  Winters  are  mild. 

For  perennials,  the  perennial  Phlox  is 
very  satisfactory,  requiring  but  little  care 
and  insects  do  not  seem  to  trouble  them. 
The  Phlox  needs  the  sunshine,  but  there 
are  many  plants  that  will  stand  partial 
shade.  mbs.  s. 
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r 


fundamental  reasons 

for  the  tremendous  public  acceptance 

of  the 

Outstanding  Chevrolet  Six 


NEVER  in  all  the  history  of  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  has  a  new  motor  car  met  with  greater 
public  acceptance  than  the  new  Chevrolet  Six! 

There  are  five  big  fundamental  reasons  for  this 
overwhelming  public  endorsement — any  one  of 
which  would  make  the  new  Chevrolet  Six  an  out¬ 
standing  automobile.  These  five  fundamental 
reasons  are  listed  and  outlined  on  this  page.  Study 
them  carefully — then  visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer 
and  see  the  car  itself! 

1.  Powered  by  a  Six-Cylinder 
Valve-in-Head  Motor! 

The  Outstanding  Chevrolet  of  Chevrolet  History 
is  powered  by  a  remarkable  new  six-cylinder 
valve-in-head  engine.  Developed  from  more 
than  a  hundred  motors  built  and  tested  by  Chev¬ 
rolet  engineers  over  a  period  of  four  years — it  is 
32%  more  powerful,  with  correspondingly  higher 
speed  and  faster  acceleration  . .  .  and  delivers  its 
power  with  remarkable  ease  ajid  smoothness. 

2.  A  Six  in  the  Price  Range 
of  the  Four! 

This  new  Chevrolet  offers  all  the  basic  superiori¬ 
ties  of  the  six-cylinder  automobile — in  the  price 
range  of  the  four!  This  great  value  is  possible  be¬ 
cause  Chevrolet  has  been  the  world’s  largest 
builder  of  automobiles  for  two  consecutive  years 
— and  because  the  tremendous  resources  of 
General  Motors  and  Fisher  Body  have  been 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  development  of 
this  remarkable  car. 


3.  Fuel-Economy— Better  Than 
20  Miles  to  the  Gallon ! 

The  marvelous  six-cylinder  performance  of  the 
Outstanding  Chevrolet  is  delivered  with  a  fuel- 
economy  of  better  than  20  miles  to  the  gallon!  This 
remarkable  operating  efficiency  has  been  achieved 
as  the  result  of  an  unusual  number  of  basic  engi¬ 
neering  advancements —  combined  with  standards 
of  manufacturing  accuracy  that  are  truly  amazing 
in  the  production  of  an  automobile. 

4.  Outstanding  Appearance  With 

New  Fisher  Bodies! 

The  Outstanding  Chevrolet  is  a  strikingly  beauti¬ 
ful  car.  By  noticeably  lowering  the  roof  line  of 
the  new  Fisher  bodies,  and  carrying  the  steel 
panel  effect  up  over  the  roof,  the  entire  car  has 
been  made  to  look  richer  and  more  refined.  The 
louvres  are  distinctively  grouped  at  the  rear  of 
the  hood — windows  are  longer  and  lower — and 
the  high,  full-crown  fenders  are  artistically  beaded. 

5.  Outstanding  Performance  With 

Amazing  Smoothness ! 

The  performance  of  the  Outstanding  Chevrolet 
amazes  everyone  who  drives  it!  At  the  slower 
speeds  it  idles  along  with  wonderful  silence  and 
ease.  It  accelerates  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  It 
takes  the  hills  and  rough  roads  with  an  abundant 
reserve  of  power.  Its  spirited  performance  on 
the  open  road  is  a  constant  delight.  And  always 
there  is  that  quiet  six-cylinder  smoothness  which 
is  so  essential  to  motoring  satisfaction. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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The  market  is  always  willing 
to  pay  a  premium  for 
quality  produce 

Surplus  crops  reduce  the  average  bushel 
price,  but  because  quality  products  always 
demand  more  or  less  of  a  premium  price 
over  the  going  market,  the  grower  who  is 
persistent  in  his  employment  of  scientific 
methods,  can  always  realize  a  profit  while 
his  less  aggressive  neighbors  are  suffering 
losses. 

Quality  potatoes  can  he  insured  by  protec - 
ting  the  crop  from  blight ,  scab  and  insects. 

Blight  can  be  absolutely  prevented  by 
spraying  with  freshly  mixed  Bordeaux 
every  two  weeks  after  plants  are  6  inches 
high  until  at  least  five  applications  have 
been  made. 

Make  sure  your  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  full 
strength  by  using  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

99%  Pare 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 


?=  25  Broad  St* 


New  York  => 


Liberty  Crow  Chaser 

Keeps  cron's  away  from  corn  fields  f  — 

uE  Crows  and  rodents  shun  corn  when  treated  with  LIBERTY  CROW 
CHASER.  Scarecrows  and  shotguns  may  occasionally  keep  a  few 
away  but  LIBERTY  CROW  CHASER  is  on  the  job  day  and  night 

keeping  all  thieves  away.  Non-poisonous  and  harmless.  Does  not  clog  the  planter. 

One-half  pint,  $1.00  POSTPAID  One  pint,  $1.50 

Enough  for  one  bushel  seed  Enough  for  two  bushels  seed 

Order  direct  enclosing  money  order  or  check,  or  pay  postman  on  delivery. 

Manufactured  by  APOTHECARIES  HALL  CO.,  Waterbary,  Conn. 


Beaches  the  topmost  vuttyns 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 
with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


High  pressure , 
low  upkeep , 
slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine  is 
strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in 
order.  Equipped  with  the 
reliable  Ospraymo  automatic 
system  of  agitation,  throttle 
valve,  a  pressure  regulator 
and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn  —  prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — pre¬ 
vent  costly  delays  in  orchard, 
grove  or  field. 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 


There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 

Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put 
an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 


Ospraymo  gets  all  plant  enemies 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y . 

World  leaders  for  47  years 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pears  for  the  Home 

I  have  been  re-reading  H.  B.  Tukey’s 
excellent  article  in  the  issue  of  June  23, 
1928,  which  gives  the  best  presentation 
of  the  subject  of  pears  that  I  remember 
to  have  seen.  Of  the  many  varieties  men¬ 
tioned  several  were  favorites  of  my  child¬ 
hood.  It  was  with  delight  that  I  saw  a 
cut  of  two  specimens  of  the  Tyson,  which 
Mr.  Tukey  characterizes  as  “perhaps  the 
most  dependable  of  all  pears."  He  goes 
on  to  say :  “Its  fruit,  though  high  in 
quality,  is  too  small  to  receive  market 
attention,  yet  the  high  yielding,  blight- 
free  trees  seem  designed  for  the  amateur 
and  the  home  orchardist.  A  Tyson  tree 
is  a  joy  forever.”  I  would  qualify  some 
of  these  statements,  but  not  to  the 
variety's  detriment.  The  cut  as  printed 
exaggerates  the  pear’s  size,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes.  However,  as  they  grow, 
comparable  with  the  Seckel  in  size,  1  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  their 
purpose :  a  strictly  dessert  sort,  also  the 
best  for  the  making  of  sweet  pickled 
pears,  to  be  sealed  in  glass  for  Winter 
use,  without  removing  the  skins.  I  hold 
that  the  Tyson  has  a  place  not  merely  for 
strictly  home  uses  but  for  certain  phases 
of  marketing,  especially  where  the  grower 
and  consumer  meet,  but  probably  not  for 
the  wholesale  trade,  which  runs  so 
strongly  to  better  known  sorts.  I  believe 
that  the  general  public  only  needs  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  Tyson's  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  sweet  pickle,  being  superior  to 
the  Seckel  for  the  purpose,  to  bring  it 
into  active  demand. 

Beurre  Giffard  I  recollect  as  my  favor¬ 
ite  of  all  early  pears.  Mr.  Tukey  does 
not  dwell  so  long  on  its  merits  as  he 


exempt  from  this  very  serious  defect,  it 
would  seem  as  if  Flemish  Beauty  had 
outlived  hopes  of  being  rated  among  the 
deserving  sorts. 

One  of  the  pears  which  Mr.  Tukey 
mentions,  but  apparently  finds  scant  time 
to  praise  among  so  many  other  sorts,  is 
Buffum,  which  lie  dismisses  with  the  ref¬ 
erence,  “the  strong,  Lombardy-poplar 
shaped  tree,  carrying  fruits  of  about  the 
same  season  as  Seckel.”  In  point  of  size 
and  thriftiness  of  tree,  also  immense  an¬ 
nual  yield  of  russety  brown-faced  fruit, 
this  variety  is  outstanding.  Inclined  to 
mealiness  if  tree-ripened,  it  develops 
sweetness  and  juiciness  when  properly 
picked  in  advance  of  ripening,  when  it 
becomes  a  line  canner,  and  not  to  be 
scorned  as  a  dessert  pear.  One  of  the 
“handsome  is  as  handsome  does”  sort. 

This  is  a  discussion  of  pear  varieties 
suitable  for  the  home,  but  in  advocating 
Seckel  and  Beurre  Bose  as  the  most  de¬ 
licious  of  their  season,  to  follow  Bartlett 
(I  may  add  also  to  stand  as  the  best  of 
any  season),  it  would  he  the  truth  to 
state  that  these  stand  equally  well  as 
pears  for  profitable  marketing.  The  de¬ 
fect  of  most  of  the  earlies  is  their  quick 
decay  once  the  ripe  stage  is  reached:  a 
characteristic  which  does  not  apply  to 
Seckel  and  Bose.  The  small  size  of  Seckel 
is  nicely  counterbalanced  by  its  delicious 
quality  among  buyers  acquainted  with  it, 
but  the  size  may  be  improved  by  thinning, 
for  it  sets  several  to  one  that  should  re¬ 
main,  provided  the  full  size  is  desired. 
Judicious  thinning  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  specimens  the  size  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Avalnut  and  that  of  an  average  egg. 

As  contrasted  with  the  Seckel's  over- 


A  Maine  Farmstead — Home  of  Our  Correspondent,  Mr.  O.  B.  Griffin 


might,  dismissing  it  with  saying :  “It  is 
strongly  recommended  by  vigorous,  blight- 
resistant  trees,  and  fair-sized,  good-quality 
fruits.”  In  my  limited  experience  I  re¬ 
member  the  Giffard  to  be  a  rather  small 
tree,  setting  only  a  small  number  of  fruit, 
but  of  such  good-flavored  and  sweet  char¬ 
acter,  free  from  grittiness,  as  to  outclass 
all  other  earlies.  Mr.  Tukey  does  not 
mention  the  Ilostiezer,  once  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  on  account  of  its  honey  sweetness, 
much  inclined  to  drop  as  ripening,  and 
the  Mecca  of  all  the  bees  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  which  would  dispute  ownership  with 
the  gatherer  when  fallen.  We  had  the 
Osborn’s  Summer,  which  bore  excessively, 
a  fact  which  interfered  with  the  fullest 
character  as  regards  sweetness.  These 
two  latter  sorts  do  not  deserve  a  place 
among  the  choicer,  more  modern  ones, 
albeit  in  their  day  held  in  high  esteem. 

I  am  no  partisan  of  Clapp's  Favorite, 
and  for  good  reasons.  In  good  soil  it  is  a 
vigorous  grower  of  wood,  which  requires 
ample  pruning ;  this  in  turn  invites  still 
more  suckers,  which  are  quite  apt.  to 
blight.  Upon  this  point  of  blighting  I 
would  reject  it  as  a  bad  exajnple  to  other 
more  resistant  sorts.  In  point  of  fruit,  it 
is  inferior  unless  picked  before  coloring. 
House-ripened,  it  takes  on  an  improved 
character,  becoming  juicy  and  of  a  piquant 
subacid  character.  It  tills  an  important 
place  as  a  market  sort  to  precede  the 
Bartlett  in  season,  but  requires  quick 
handling.  I  do  not  know  upon  what 
authority,  but  the  information  is  wide¬ 
spread  that  Clapp  is  a  hybrid  of  Bartlett 
and  Flemish  Beauty,  but,  if  correct,  it 
fails  to  repeat  the  fine  quality  of  its  par¬ 
ents.  For  the  home  garden,  to  precede  the 
Bartlett,  I  would  plant  Giffard,  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  edible 
quality. 

Bartlett  by  universal  consent  is  the 
queen  of  early  pears.  Known  in  England 
as  the  Williams,  in  France  as  the  Bon 
Cretien  (Good  Christian),  it  has  inter¬ 
national  fame.  For  canning  in  the  usual 
manner  Bartlett  stands  as  the  staple  sort. 
Flemish  Beauty  possesses  a  single  defect 
which  in  past  times  has  well  nigh  unfitted 
it  for  general  planting.  I  refer  to  its 
propensity  to  scab.  If  that  defect  may  be 
overcome  by  spraying  it  should  occupy  a 
notch  higher  than  Bartlett,  being  ideal 
in  point  of  sweet  flavor,  the  tree  itself 
among  the  hardiest  and  most  productive. 
Its  tendency  to  crack  may  possibly  be 
not  entirely  owing  to  scab,  often  follow¬ 
ing  the  advent  of  rain  after  a  dry  period. 
With  many  newer  sorts  coming  forward, 


abundance,  ive  have  in  the  Bose  a  variety 
which  sets  just  enough  to  require  no  thin¬ 
ning,  with  the  result  that  its  fruit  is  both 
large  and  uniform  in  size.  The  home 
grower  of  this  variety  should  be  reminded 
of  its  active  demand  in  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket.  I  saw  the  product  of  a  half-dozen 
trees  sold  for  $50  while  still  upon  the 
tree.  Since  the  cold-storage  method  came 
in  vogue,  the  need  to  plant  the  Winter 
varieties  has  gone  by,  especially  as  the 
long-keeping  sorts  are  as  a  rule  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  The  short-sighted  Eastern 
farmer  who  imagines  that  the  prospect 
for  profitable  farming  is  slim  needs  to  be 
reminded  that  the  demand  for  pears  alter 
the  holiday  season  is  not  supplied.  The 
buyer  who  paid  so  liberally,  just  quoted, 
assured  me  that  $2,000  per  acre  for  grow¬ 
ing  the  Bose  was  a  possibility.  A  line 
opportunity  for  some  of  our  young  men 
to  stay  East  and  “grow  up  with  the 
country.” 

Now,  in  suggesting  my  favorite  list  of 
pears  (Giffard,  Bartlett,  Tyson,  Seckel. 
Bose)  for  the  home  supply,  I  am  met 
with  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  trees 
for  planting  of  the  Giffard  and  Tyson,  as 
these  are  not  offered  for  sale  by  any 
whose  catalogs  I  have  seen.  To  be  sure, 
the  nurseryman  cannot  be  expected  to 
propagate  varieties  not  in  active  demand, 
but  it  would  prove  a  public  benefit  u 
some  charitably  disposed  order  were  m 
existence  to  supplement  the  commercial 
nursery  in  this  respect.  I  may  safely 
assert  that  the  description  of  varieties  as 
sent  out  by  nurseries  falls  short  of  being 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  planter.  1  he 
experiment  stations  might  with  advantage 
correct  the  misleading  claims,  or  at  least 
amend  the  insufficient  descriptions  of  the 
nursery.  Could  they  not  likewise,  with 
manifest  public  benefit,  develop  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  dissemination  of  varieties  oi 
merit,  hut  neglected  by  the  commercial 
producers  of  trees?  freu  w.  proctor. 

Pierce  Co.,  Washington. 


“I  AM  satisfied  on  one  thing  at  last  : 
I  found  where  my  husband  spends  his 
evenings,”  remarked  Mrs.  Gadabout.  "You 
don't  say  so,  dear;  how  did  you  find  out . 
questioned  the  excited  Mrs.  Gossip.  -1 
stayed  at  home  one  evening  last  week, 
and  found  him  there,”  answered  the  satis¬ 
fied  lady. — Arkansas  Utility  News. 

Whatever  farm  relief  is  passed  this 
Spring,  in  the  Fall  of  1930  the  campaign 
orators  will  be  asking  the  farmers  to  give 
it  time  to  work  out. — Wichita  Eagle. 
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Crushing  the  Frozen  Clods 

Some  of  the  biggest  clods  ever  plowed 
up  on  a  farm  are  being  reduced  to  sand 
and  soil  by  odd  means  in  Maine  Town¬ 
ship,  Cook  Co.,  Ill.  By  the  same  token 
Jack  Frost,  who  caused  it  all,  is  shown 


One  of  the  Big  Clods 

to  have  crept  down  in  the  soil,  sp  much 
deeper  than  in  many  years  past,  s?>  much/ 
-o  that  farmers  and  others  ’round  aboin; 
are  talking  about  it. 

The  place  is  a  58-acre  farm  bought  by 
the  town  on  which  to  build  a  township 
high  school.  The  contractor  now  at  work 
in  excavating  work  was  obliged  to  break 
up  soil  that  at  other  seasons  of  the  year 
is  soft  and  sandy,  by  the  use  of  dyna¬ 
mite.  The  frost  had  gone  down  over 
three  feet  and  some  of  the  clods  that  were 
heaved  upward  weighed  more  than  a  ton. 


Crushing  the  Clods 

In  order  to  break  them  up  a  metal  weight 
was  hoisted  over  the  clod  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  drop,  which  so  pulverized  the 
solidly  frozen  mass  that  it  was  easy  to 
handle  it.  The  crusher  weighs  2,700  lbs. 

It  is  expected  to  complete  the  new  in¬ 
stitution  during  the  present  year.  Its 
estimated  cost  is  near  one  million  dol¬ 
lars.  and  settles  a  town  school  fight  that 
lasted  more  than  a  decade.  J.  L.  graff. 

Illinois. 


Packing  Ice  in  Cellar 

What  would  be  the  result  of  packing 
>f'e  in  an  underground  cellar,  where  the 
walls  are  made  of  very  tight  stone?  The 
bottom  is  earth.  I  intend  putting  the  ice 
close  to  the  wall.  m.  s. 

New  York. 

"  bile  a  cellar  seems  cool  to  us  in  Sum- 
nier,  it  is  far  above  the  melting  point  of 
'ce.  If  there  is  good  drainage  and  the  ice 
pile  is  protected  with  sawdust  or  planer 
> savings  it  can  be  stored  successfully  in 
a  place  of  this  kind.  In  fact,  if  good 
drainage  is  provided,  the  ice  is  carefully 
packed,  making  a  compact  pile,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  heat  insulation  in  the  form  of  saw¬ 
dust  or  planer  shavings  is  provided  on 
op.  sides  and  bottom,  ice  can  be  kept 
almost  anywhere. 

1  lie  fact  that  the  stone  wralls  of  the 
i  enar  are  tight  has  little  significance  here, 
‘‘a  t  wdl  .  pass  through  them  almost  as 
asiiy  as  it  would  were  they  open,  and 

IBM  i  lr.oin  tjie  surrounding  soil  would 
■  icti  the  ice  pile,  causing  melting  if  the 
1  were  piled  directly  against  the  wall. 
,  iace  at,  ^ea.st  a  foot  of  dry  sawdust 
b ‘joe.1’  shavings  under  the  ice  and  also 
cello  .  •  es  and  over  the  fop.  Usually  a 
ls.an  inconvenient  place  in  which 
i“,Te  ‘ce  and  from  which  to  get  it  dur- 
slmltee  ,  likely  that  a  rough 

will  ,,  U,  t  ’i1  n  niore  convenient  place 
"dl  give  you  better  service.  K.  h.  s. 


WWFISHER 

uses  Wood  with  Steel 

in  every  Body 
which  it  builds 


ccrcticrrr,'  r  i  j  >  >  »  a  ^  >  r  i  ^ 


BODY 

FISHER 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

Why  Has  an  Axe  a  Wooden  Handle? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  cost  less  to  equip 
an  axe  with  a  handle  of  some  other  material — 
steel  tubing,  for  instance.  But  the  steel  tubing, 
lacking  the  resiliency  of  wood,  cannot  absorb 
shocks  as  does  wood.  In  fact,  the  shocks  would 
be  transmitted  to  the  hands.  For  the  same 
reason  Fisher  uses  wood  in  its  bodies  so  that  the 
wood  will  absorb  the  real  shocks  and  eliminate 
“ drumming ”  both  of  which  are  increased  when 
wood  is  not  used. 


THERE  is  no  substitute  for 
wood,  because  nothing 
else  combines  durability,  resiliency 
and  strength — no  other  material 
will  eliminate  “drumming”  and 
absorb  noise  and  road  shock  —  to 
nearly  the  same  degree.  That  is 
why  Fisher  uses  wood-and-steel 
construction  in  every  body  that  it 
builds.  ((In  building  bodies  for 
Chevrolet,  Fisher  employs  the 
same  basic  structural  principles  as 
in  building  bodies  for  Cadillac. 
This  also  holds  true  for  Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile,  Oakland,  Viking, 
Buick  and  La  Salle.  Fisher  and 
General  Motors  could  save  many 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  by 
adopting  cheaper  body  construc¬ 


tion —  especially  in  the  lower  price 
field — but  Fisher  and  General 
Motors  are  committed  to  the  policy 
of  quality  construction  in  every 
price  field.  ((  That  is  why,  when 
you  buy  a  car  with  Body  by 
Fisher,  you  are  certain  of  better 
body  quality.  This  quality  is  so  far 
above  anything  else  offered  in  that 
car’s  immediate  price  field  that, 
when  you  go  outside  the  Fisher 
Body  group,  you  must  go  to  cars 
costing  several  hundred  dollars 
more  to  obtain  anything  compa¬ 
rable.  ((  In  your  next  car,  make 
sure  of  this  greater  value  and 
better  quality  by  buying  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  car  with  Body  by 
Fisher. 


Cadillac  '  La  Salle  *  Buic\  *  Vil{ing  '  Oakland  *  Oldsmobile  '  Pontiac  '  Chevrolet 
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“Wormy 
Culls 
less  than 

2%” 


SoREXFO/tyj 


thi  tout*  m  iruar  e* 


Other  REX 
spray  materials 
include  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  agri¬ 
cultural  sprays. 

Rex  Dry  Lime- 
Sulphur 

Rex  Oil  Emul¬ 
sion 


S.  J.  Kitzmiller 


“Previous  to  using  NuREX- 
FOR,M,  and  while  using  other 
forms  of  lead,  my  apples  and 
pears  were  wormy  to  an  extent 
of  about  25  %  but  since  using 
NuREXFORM  I  have  had  to 
cull  out  not  to  exceed,  and  I 
think,  even  less  than  2%  be¬ 
cause  of  their  being  wormy. 

“NuREXFORM  mixes  easily 
and  has  excellent  suspension 
qualities. 

“NuREXFORM  has  given  me  better  results 
than  I  have  obtained  from  any  other  arse¬ 
nate.” 

S.  J.  Kitzmiller. 

This  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  enthusiastic 
letters  we  receive  from  fruit  growers  praising 
the  high  qualities  of  NuREXFORM.  All  rec¬ 
ommend  it  even  if  it  does  cost  slightly  more 
per  pound.  They  look  beyond  first  cost  and 
consider  NuREXFORM  from  the  standpoint 
of  adherence,  suspension,  easy  mixing  quali¬ 
ties  with  Lime  Sulphur  and  finally  the  greater 
percentage  of  sound  fruit  it  produces.  If  you 
once  try  NuREXFORM,  you’ll  never  go 
back  to  ordinary  lead.  You’ll  save  money  in 
the  long  run.  Try  it.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Toledo  Rex  Spray  Co.  •  .  Toledo,  Ohio 

Nt&EXFORM 

IMPROVED  %  DRY  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 


Rex  Bordo  Mix¬ 
ture 

Sulphur 


Copper  Dusts 


Rex  Calcium 
Arsenate 


40%  Nicotine 
Sulphate 


.  .  .  and  that’s  just  as  EFFECTIVE.  You  can  do  a  thorough  job  by  dust¬ 
ing  with  Kolodust.  Every  leaf  can  be  reached  and  protected. 

Kolodust  has  been  put  to  rigorous  tests,  carefully  checked.  IT  PROVED 
ITS  WORTH.  Not  only  is  Kolodust  more  effective  than  other  methods 
of  crop  pest  control,  IT  IS  QUICKER,  EASIER  TO  APPLY,  and  far  more 
ECONOMICAL. 


WHAT  IS  KOLODUST? 

Kolodust  is  an  improved  sulphur  fungicide.  Its  essential  ingredient  is 
produced  by  a  fusion  process  which  results  in  a  new,  patented  material 
displaying  colloidal  or  soluble  properties  and  consists  of  sulphur  in  a  new 
form  which  is  fused  with  a  carrier  and  is  invisible  even  under  the  ordinary 
high  power  microscope. 

This  new  form  of  sulphur  has  proven  toxic  pro¬ 
perties  far  more  powerful  than  any  other  known 
forms  of  sulphur  with  which  it  has  been  compared. 

It  “sticks  through  rain  and  wind”,  thus  prolonging 
the  protection  period. 

KOLOKIL,  the  Insect-Fungicide,  is  Kolodust  plus 
poison. 

Test  Kolodust  for  yourself.  Send  this  ad  with  your 
name  and  address  and  we  will  return  a  free  sample 
of  Kolodust  together  with  full  dusting  information. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  AND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 

163  Elizabeth  Street  Middleport,  N.Y. 


MAKE  THIS  TEST 

Place  a  few  drops  of 
water  on  a  piece  of  dark 
paper,  and  apply  a  thin 
film  of  Kolodust. 

Make  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  second 
pieceof  paperusin?  any 
other  sulphur  dust. 

Allow  to  dry,  then 
compare. 

Ordinary  sulphur  dusts 
ride  the  drop. 

Kolodust  diffuses 
through  thedrop  leaving 
a  protecting  film  over 
the  entire  area. 

Send  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  sample. 


April  in  the  Flower  Garden 
and  Greenhouse 

The  month  of  April  is  an  active  one  in 
the  outside  flower  garden,  with  many 
tasks  awaiting  attention.  It  is  important 
to  push  along  with  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  whenever  the  soil  conditions  per¬ 
mit,  and  remember  that  deep  digging  is 
of  primary  importance  if  first-class  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  obtained.  This  deep  work¬ 
ing  permits  the  roots  to  go  far  in  search 
of  moisture,  and  if  persisted  in  over  a 
number  of  years  the  available  depth  of 
good  top  soil  is  gradually  increased. 
When  digging  light,  sandy  soils  spade 
under  leaves,  peat  moss,  commercial 
humus,  cow  manure,  stable  manure  or 
anything  that  will  add  “body”  to  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  humus,  for  while  this 
humus  is  not  in  itself  a  plant  food,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  as  a  medium 
for  retaining  moisture  and  fertilizers, 
which  are  gradually  given  up  to  the 
plants.  Heavy  soils  are  improved  by  add¬ 
ing  sand,  grit,  leaves,  strawy  manure, 
wood  ashes  and  such  substances  which 
tend  to  keep  the  texture  open  and  porous. 
An  occasional  dressing  of  lime  does  much 
to  ameliorate  such  soils.  The  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil  is  really  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  its  chemical  constituents, 
and  consequently  if  a  soil  is  not  properly 
and  adequately  worked  it  is  of  little  avail 
to  add  fertilizers  as  a  corrective.  Ground 
which  was  deeply  dug  and  manured  in 
the  'late  Fall  will  only  require  a  light 
forking-over  at  *this  time,  and  it  will  be 
found  very  beneficial  -to  most  crops  if 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  operation  to 
incorporate  with  the  top  soil  a  dressing 
of  bonemeal.  This  is  especially  true  when 
Dahlias,  Gladioli,  roses,  and  perennial 
subjects  are  to  be  planted. 

The  herbaceous  border  should  receive 
attention  now.  After  the  Winter  cover¬ 
ing  has  been  gradually  removed,  carefully 
fork  into  the  soil  some  well-rotted  manure 
and  bonemeal,  taking  care  not  to  damage 
the  plant  roots.  If  well-rotted  manure  is 
not  readily  procurable  substitute  shred¬ 
ded  cow  manure  or  sheep  manure,  which 
may  be  purchased  from  dealers  in  fertil¬ 
izers.  When  forking  take  care  not  to  dig 
up  such  late-appearing  subjects  as  Platy- 
codons  and  Hibiscus.  Old  worn-out  clumps 
of  herbaceous*  subjects  may  be  lifted  anti 
divided,  or  the  whole  border  may  be  dug 
up  and  replanted  during  April,  but  this 
work  is  really  better  performed  in  the 
Fall,  although  -there  are  a  few  subjects 
such  as  Japanese  Anemones,  Oriental 
poppies  and  Pyrethrums  which  >are  bet¬ 
ter  divided  in  the  Spring.  Most  peren¬ 
nials  like  to  be  divided  every  third  year, 
but  some,  such  as  Japanese  Anemones, 
peonies,  gas  plants  and  a  few  others,  are 
best  left  undisturbed  so  long  as  they 
are  doing  well.  Hardy  Chrysanthemums 
do  best  when  divided  annually,  and  April 
is  the  time  to  do  this  work.  When  divid¬ 
ing  perennials  always  select  the  most 
vigorous  portions  from  the  outsides  of 
the  clumps  for  replanting,  and  discard  the 
worn-out  inner  portions.  Now  is  the  time 
to  replace  any  plants  which  have  been 
lost  during  the  Winter,  and  if  a  reserve 
stock  is  not  kept  in  the  garden  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  placing  the  necessary 
orders  with  dependable  firms.  So  soon  as 
hollyhocks  and  Delphiniums  commence 
growth  they  should  be  sprayed  with  an 
approved  fungicide,  such  as  Bordeaux 
mixture,  or  <some  proprietary  preparation. 

Work  on  lawns  should  commence  as 
early  as  possible.  A  good  rolling  with  a 
moderately  heavy  roller  will  prove  of 
great  benefit,  firming  together  the  turf 
where  the  roots  have  been  partly  exposed 
owing  to  Jhe  action  of  alternate  frosts 
and  thaws.  Go  over  the  lawn  at  least 
twice,  the  second  time  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  first  rolling, 
and  do  not  hurry  over  the  job,  for  a  slow 
but.  steady  pace  assures  the  best  results 
when  rolling  turf.  It  is  perhaps  needless 
to  say  that  it  is  most  harmful  to  roll  a 
lawn  when  it  is  in  a  very  wet  condition. 
If  fertilizer  has  not  yet  been  applied  to 
the  grass,  a  dressing  of  bonemeal  and 
sheep  manure  may  be  spread  a  few  days 
prior  to  rolling.  The  laying  of  new,  and 
the  renovation  of  old  lawns  may  be  un¬ 
dertaken  this  month.  Use  only  the  finest 
procurable  grass  seed  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  The  grass 
verges  along  the  margins  of  paths  and 
beds  may  be  “edged”  to  shape,  as  a  good 
start  for  the  new  season. 

The  end  of  April  should  see  completed 
all  planting  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 
One  notable  exception  in  this  class  is  the 
Magnolia,  which  is  better  transplanted  in 
the  month  of  May.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  Magnolias  possess  thick  fleshy  roots, 
and  if  these  are  disturbed  and  lacerated 
too  early  in  the  season  they  are  apt  to 
decay  before  growth  begins.  When  planted 
in  May  wounds  heal  and  the  formation  of 
new  roots  commences  immediately,  thus 
minimizing  the  danger  of  loss.  Magnolias 
like  an  abundance  of  soil  moisture  (with¬ 
out  having  their  roots  in  stagnant  water) 
and  an  open  situation.  The  lovely  early- 
flowering  Magnolia  stellata  much  appre¬ 
ciates  a  proportion  of  peat  in  the  soil, 
especially  in  its  younger  stages. 

All  rose  planting  should  be  completed 
this  month,  and  it  is  very  much  better  to 
set  out  dormant  roses  now  than  to  use 
pot-grown  plants  later.  Make  sure  that 
the  ground  has  undergone  a  thorough 
preparation  and  tread  the  soil  firmly  but 
not  hard  about  the  roots.  In  the  case  of 
budded  plants  the  union  of  the  stock  and 
the  scion  serves  as  an  indication  of  the 
depth  to  which  they  should  be  planted. 


Established  rose  beds  will  benefit  greatly 
if  they  are  fertilized  by  forking  into  the 
top  two  or  three  inches  of  soil  some  bone- 
meal  and  pulverized  sheep  manure. 

Hedges  of  box  and  privet  are  best 
trimmed  into  shape  at  the  first  sign  of 
active  growth,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  seeds  of  the  majority  of  hardy 
annuals  can  be  safely  sown  when  tlm 
trees  are  in  bud,  while  this  same  sign 
serves  as  an  indication  that  the  time  has 
arrived  to  plant  the  first  batch  of  Gladio¬ 
lus  corms,  successive  plantings  at  fort¬ 
nightly  intervals  until  well  into  June 
assuring  a  prolonged  season  of  bloom. 

Pansies,,  forget-me-nots,  English  daisies, 
Polyanthus,  Canterbury  bells,  etc.,  which 
have  been  wintered  in  cold  frames  or  in 
open  beds  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  may  now  be  set  out  in  their  perma¬ 
nent  positions  in  beds  or  borders.  A  car¬ 
pet  of  an  early  flowering  blue  forget-me- 
not  is  particularly  pleasing  beneath  a 
planting  of  the  beautiful  shell-pink  Dar- 
win  tulip  Clara  Butt,  and  other  lovely 
combinations  can  be  worked  out. 

In  addition  to  the  cultural  work  con¬ 
nected  with  the  care  of  a  garden,  almost 
anything  in  the  way  of  constructional 
work  may  be  put  under  way  this  month. 
Under  this  heading  is  included  the  making 
and  reconditioning  of  paths,  the  building 
of  l’etaining  walls  and  “dry”  walls,  the 
construction  of  rock  gardens,  water  gar¬ 
dens  and  formal  features,  and  the  erection 
of  pergolas,  arbors,  etc. 

In  the  greenhouse  everywhere  is  just 
crowded  out  with  plants  which  will  soon 
be  set  outside,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
greenhouse  occupants.  Much  of  this  half- 
hardy  stuff  may  now  be  transferred  to  the 
frames  to  harden  off  preparatory  to  plant¬ 
ing  out.  While  the  more  hardy  subjects, 
such  as  Delphiniums,  Nepeta  Mussini, 
snapdragons,  Marguerite  carnations,  etc., 
will  not  be  hurt  if  subjected  to  a  degree 
or  two  of  frost,  others,  such  as  Lobelias, 
will  be  easily  damaged,  and  it  is  by  far 
the  safest  plan  to  take  precautions  to  pre¬ 
vent  anything  from  being  frosted.  With 
this  end  in  view  it  is  advisable,  if  the 
frames  are  not  heated,  to  cover  them  up 
each  night  with  thick  mats.  These  should 
be  removed  during  the  daytime  and  the 
lights  pulled  right  off  on  every  favorable 
occasion.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  a 
common  experience  for  cold  winds  and 
bright  sunshine  to  occur  simultaneously, 
and  on  such  occasions  ventilation  must 
be  applied  to  both  frames  and  green¬ 
houses  with  discretion,  for  while  a  cold 
wind  blowing  on  tender  foliage  will  do 
much  damage,  it  is  equally  true  that  a 
period  spent  in  the  unventilated  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  greenhouse  or  frame  on  which 
a  bright  sun  is  playing  is  most  detri- 
mental  to  healthy  growth. 

Growth  is  now  rapid  under  glass,  and 
repotting  must  be  attended  to  as  plants 
become  pot-bound.  Pots  of  three  or  four- 
inch  diameter  (dependent  upon  the  size 
of  the  plants)  will  usually  be  sufficiently 
large  to  cari’y  Lantanas,  geraniums, 
Fuchsias  and  heliotropes  until  bedding- 
out  time.  The  majority  of  the  half-hardy 
annuals  may  be  planted  direct  from  the 
flats  into  which  they  were  transplanted 
from  the  seed  pans  at  a  distance  of  two 
inches  apart  each  way. 

Continue  to  make  sowings  of  all  the 
half-hardy  annuals,  and  if  no  greenhouse 
is  available  most  of  these  may  now  be 
sown  under  the  protection  of  a  cold 
frame,  taking  care  to  provide  a  nice  light 
soil  and  shade  until  germination  has 
taken  place.  Ten-week  stocks  and  Asters 
do  particularly  well  when  sown  in  this 
way.  Sow  Zinnias  and  Cosmos,  also  snap¬ 
dragons,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Petunias, 
larkspurs,  Salpiglossis  and  others. 

Dormant  roots  of  Cannas  may  now  be 
potted  into  four  or  five-inch  pots  and 
kept  in  a  warm  place  to  encourage 
growth.  For  an  Autumn  display  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  surpass  the  effect  created  by  this 
fine  subject  with  its  bold  foliage  and 
showy  flower  spikes. 

Young  Chrysanthemum  plants  should 
be  “stopped” — that  is,  have  the  tip  of 
the  shoot  pinched  out — when  they  are 
about  four  inches  high,  and  three  growths 
may  be  allowed  to  develop  from  each 
break.  Do  not  allow  them  to  suffer  by 
becoming  over  pot-bound.  .  . 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  majority 
of  the  annuals  used  for  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  flower  garden  will,  if  potted 
on  into  four  or  five-inch  pots,  develop 
into  beautiful  decorative  plants  for  the 
greenhouse  or  dwelling.  Included  in  this 
category  are  Lobelia  tenuior,  Salpiglossis, 
Torenia,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Petunias, 
dwarf  snapdragons,  Nicotianas,  Clarkias, 
Godetias  and  Verbenas.  The  longer-lived 
Salvias,  geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Lantanas, 
heliotropes  and  Impatiens  all  of  course 
make  excellent  pot  plants. 

Sow  now  seeds  of  the  Jerusalem  cherr 
to  provide  fruiting  plants  for  next  Chris - 
mas.  The  baby  primrose,  Chinese  P*1®" 
rose  and  the  lovely  yellow  Kew  prnnr  s 
(Primula  Kewensis)  may  all  be  floweie 
next  Winter  from  seed  sown  now.  1  1  - 
like  a  soil  containing  an  abundance 
humus  and  must  never  be  allowed  to  su- 
fer  from  either  a  lack  of.  or  too 
water.  By  periodic  fumigation  and  su  ¬ 
ing  keep  up  a  ceaseless  war  on  ins 
enemies.  T.  H.  everett. 

New  York. 


“Dear  miss,”  wrote  a  particular  mother 
o  the  teacher,  “don’t  whip  our  lommj. 
3e  isn't  used  to  it.  We  never  hit  h 
lome  except  in  self-defense.  Heu 
lospel  Liberty. 
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EASY,  CLEAN  and  FAST 
THRESHING 

with  a 

FARQUHAR  “ALL-STEEL” 

Here  is  our  new,  modern  Thresher. 
Embodies  all  the  best  ideas  obtained 
from  hundreds  of  successful  thresher- 
men.  It  is  so  easily  operated.  Uses 
little  power  because  equipped  with 
Roller  Bearings  and  Rockwood  Pul¬ 
leys.  Does  a  nice,  clean  job  of 
threshing  any  kind  or  condition  of 
grain.  Has  large  capacity  and  built 
to  endure  the  heavy  strains  of  long, 
hard  usage. 

Write  for  Bulletin  529  and  learn  the 
results  of  both  threshermen 
and  farmers. 

We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and 
Farm  Implements,  Country  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Water- 
Systems.  Catalogs  upon  request. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  530  YORK,  PA. 

You  can  increase  your  farm  crops 
with  less  labor  and  worry  if  you  use 
a  Farquhar  “Non-Wrap”  Manure 
Spreader. 


UNIVERSAL 

One  Horse  Tractor 

Wormdrive  insures  full  delivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  Har¬ 
rows,  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work. 
Heavy  or  Light  cultivating— Fast  or 
alow.  4  H.  P.  4  Cycle  Air  Cooled.  Driving 
mechanism  completely  enclosed.  Operation,.^ 
easy  and  simple.  Belt  Pulley.  Takes  car©>\* 
of  1  to  10  acres. 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

759  74th  Avenue  West  Allis.  Wisconsin 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  I-awnmower 

A  Pactical, Proven  Power  Cultivator,  tor 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

Poultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Are.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Frea 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  now  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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‘it  Leaves  the  Land 
in  Better  Condition” 
says  Mr.  Gillett 


lf  you  are  thinking  about  buying  a  disk  harrow  read 
wlxat  Mr.  Howard  M.  Gillett  of  New  Lebanon,  New 
fork,  writes  about  his  Clark  “Cutaway." 

'  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  A-6  Single  Ac¬ 
tion  Harrow  purchased  of  you  last  February  is  giv¬ 
ing  perfect  satisfaction,  in  fact  it  is  the  best  harrow1 
l  ever  owned. 

'’B  cuts  through  sod  and  trash  very  much  better 
than  the  ordinary  round  disk  harrow,  pulverizing  bet- 
,  L  aild  thereby  leaving  the  land  more  level  and  in 
natter  condition  for  planting,  and  at  the  same  time 
tue  araft  seems  just  as  light  as  the  old-stvle  har- 
rows. 


Ciip  coupon  for  free  catalog.  You’ll  find  in  it  tl 
i  ,  narrow  or  special  tool  that  just  suits  vour  fare 
interesting  and  profitable  book.  “The  Soil  and  I 
Ullage,"  included  FREE  with  catalog. 


Single  Action  Harrow 
fitted  with  cutout  or  solid 
disks  of  cutlery  steel,  heat 
treated  and  forged  sharp 

_  for  better  work  and  longer 

Light  tv  ,  wear.  Reversible  gangs, 

with  carry  weight  of  machine.  Made 

for  beads  for  orchard  work.  Mail  coupon 

ee  catalog  and  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.  “ 

Th44CMtatna^Ha^ow  ComDany, 

Main  St..  Higganum,  Conn. 

4rLn?s  Tin™™ your  catai°8  ®ad  bo°k-  “The 


Name  , 
Address 


Know  a  Weed  Seed  Each 
Week 

No.  2— FIELD  DAISY 
The  field  daisy  is  a  handsome  species 
that  was  frequently  planted  in  Colonial 
gardens,  later  to  escape  and  become  a 
serious  field  weed.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white  with  yellow  eyes,  the  leaves  re¬ 
semble  the  foliage  of  Chrysanthemums, 
while  'the  roots,  which  live  from  year  to 


Field  daisy  seeds,  much  enlarged,  sho  wing 
the  10  i chite  ribs  and  terminal  tubercle 


year,  are  short,  hard  and  thickened. 

The  plant  is  common  on  run-down  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows,  and  it  is  reputed  to 
be  a  poor-land  .species,  although  it  seems 
to  thrive  equally  as  well  on  rich  soil  if 
given  a  chance.  There  is  no  more  striking 
sight  on  American  countrysides  than  a 
field  of  daisies  in  full  bloom. 

Equally  striking  are  the  handsome 
seeds,  each  of  which  is  distinctive  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  10  white  ribs  with  their 
background  of  black  or  brown.  The  seeds 
are  about  1/10  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
they  are  produced  in  large  numbers,  aver¬ 
aging  over  1,000  per  plant.  They  are 
wedge-shaped,  with  a  tiny  tubercle  at  one 
end,  and  they  pass  readily  through  the 
digestive  tracts  of  domestic  animals,  to 
be  spread  over  the  farm  in  manure  that 
has  not  been  properly  composted. 

Daisy  seeds  are  commonly  found  in 
commercial  grass  seed,  particularly 
in  Timothy  and  lawn  mixtures,  and  in 
clover  and  baled  hay.  Occasionally  parts 
of  the  heads  bearing  seed  get  into  seed 
grain.  albert  a.  HANSEN. 

Purdue  Univ.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 


Some  Michigan  Crop 
Figures 

Dr.  W.  L.  Partridge,  of  Farm  Crops 
Dept,  of  M.  S.  C.,  recently  made  public 
some  comparative  figures  upon  the  cost 
of  production  of  various  farm  crops  un¬ 
der  the  average  tillage  methods  and  when 
the  efforts  were  directed  toward  getting 
the  highest  gross  returns  per  acre,  thus 
cutting  the  cost  per  unit  of  production, 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  net  profit, 
or  lowering  of  losses. 

The  figures  on  potatoes  are  based  upon 
production  costs  of  members  of  the  300- 
bushel  potato  club  ;  124  bushels  are  given 
as  the  State  average  per  acre.  The  cost 
per  acre  is  given  as  $84.89,  and  per 
bushel  68.5  cents.  Average  of  six  lowest 
in  club,  328  bushels ;  cost  per  acre 
$113.45,  and  per  bushel  34.5  cents.  The 
six  highest,  428  bushels  per  acre ;  cost 
$129.45  per  acre,  and  28.9  cents  per 
bushel.  As  an  aside  here,  who  can  ex¬ 
plain  the  disproportionately  low  price  of 
potatoes  at  loading  points  for  season 
of  1927-28  and  1928-29,  as  compared 
with  shipments  for  corresponding  periods, 
and  why  the  dead  level  price  quotations 
irrespective  of  volume  of  shipments? 

The  price  in  Michigan  has  scarcely 
varied  from  35  to  40  cents  per  cwt.  since 
October.  Chicago  and  Detroit  jobbers’ 
quotations  for  corresponding  period  have 
been  around  $1  per  cwt.,  $1.50  per  150- 
lb.  sack.  The  transportation  companies 
receive  a  fixed  charge  per  cwt.,  30  to  35 
cents  to  Chicago ;  the  jobbers  seem  to 
have  a  fair  margin,  and  it  is  likely  the 
retailer  makes  a  little  profit. 

For  corn  the  average  yield  per  acre 
was  not  available,  but  figures  are  given 
based  upon  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
the  six  lowest  and  the  six  highest  in  the 
five-acre  corn-growing  club.  The  average 
for  the  six  lowest  was  56.09  bushels 
shelled  corn  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  $12.88 
per  acre  and  25.71  cents  per  bushel ;  and 
for  the  six  highest,  97.8  bushels,  at  a 
cost  of  $14.09  per  acre  and  14.41  cents 
per  bushel. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  cost  of 
grape  production  was  made.  On  the  basis 
of  one  ton  per  acre,  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  was  given  as  $78.52  per  acre  and 
71.4  cents  per  12-quart  basket;  at  two 
tons,  $97  per  acre  and  44.1  cents  per 
basket ;  three  tons,  $115.48  per  acre  and 
35  cents  per  basket;  four  tons,  $133.96 
per  acre  and  30.4  cents  per  basket;  five 
tons.  $152.44  per  acre  and  27.7  per  bas¬ 
ket.  the  average  yield  is  probably  around 
three  tons  per  acre  in  Michigan.  F.  D. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Insure  your  seed  corn  against  bird,  animal 
and  insect  pests— FOR  8f:  AN  ACRE! 


You  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  havoc  wrought  by  corn  pulling  birds, 
animals  and  insect  pests,  while  your  corn  is  germinating,  sprout¬ 
ing  and  rooting,  when  you  can  get  thorough  and  complete  in¬ 
surance  against  it  at  the  insignificant  cost  of  8  to  10c  per  acre. 


Non-Poisonows 
Economical 
Sure-Fire  Protection 
Guaranteed  — 


If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
send  us$l  .00  for  Small 
Can  or  $1.50  for  Large 
Can,  Postpaid.  ( Large 
Can  treats  2  bushels; 
Small  Can,  1  bushel.) 


no- Tox 

Bird  and  Rodent  Repellent 

will  protect  your  corn  during  the  growing  season  by 
ridding  your  fields  of  crows,  pheasants,  blackbirds, 
and  other  corn  pullers — from  squirrels,  woodchucks, 
moles,  gophers,  wire-worms,  grub-worms,  etc.  They 
positively  will  not  touch  corn  that  has  been  treated 
with  Cro-Tox. 

Cro-Tox  is  NON-POISONOUS 

It  does  not  kill  birds  or  animals  but  Is  repellent  to  them  — 
they  will  not  go  near  corn  that  has  been  treated  with  Cro- 
Tox.  It  cannot  injure  seed  in  any  manner.  It  will  not  clog 
any  planter.  Cro-Tox  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it,  or  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Sold  by  Seed,  Drug  and  Hardware  Stores 

BONIDE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Utica,  New  York 


The  SHAW  Du -All  Tractor 

r  Try  It  at  oar  riskl  Writo  for  Liberal .Trial  Offer  and  Low 
Direct-from- Factory  Price.  The  SHAW  docs  every  farm 
and  tcardon  power  job  in  less  time,  with  less  labor,  tine 
for  truck  firardens,  estates,  etc.  Kuna  belt  machinery. 
Walking  or  riding  types,  single  or  twin  engines.  2  sn««d« 
forward;  can  be  equipped  with  reverse.  Gauge 
.wheel  regulates  depth  of  cultivating. 

v  „ _ j_  \\  Patented 

tool 

^  control. 

Free  Book 

tells  how  power 
farming  saves  you 

_ oney— no  obligation 

—postcard  brings  it. 

JHESHAWMFG.CO. 

Dept.  RY*4 
Galesburg,  Kan. 


Mower  At¬ 
tachments— 

EitherCutter 
Bar  for  hay, 
weeds;  orCy- 
linder  Typo 
for  lawns. 


Kill  RatSm? 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  Is  called  Danyss  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus.  Lid.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


For  Quality  Fruit 
and  Venetables 


Just  “Paint”  It  On 
the  Roosts 

Kills  lice  on  your  en¬ 
tire  flock,  whether  50 
birds  or  5000.  When 
chickens  perch  upon 
roosts  that  have  been 
painted  with  “Black 
Leaf  40”,  fumes  are 
slowly  released  that 
penetrate  the  feathers 
and  kill  the  lice. 


Kl  LL  *  I N/ECT// 

AS  A  SPRAY,  “Black  Leaf  40”,  Nicotine  Sulphate, 

kills  aphis,  thrips,  leaf-hopper,  red-bug,  psylla,  etc., 
both  by  contact  and  by  its  nicotine  fumes.  Com¬ 
bine  it  with  Lime  Sulphur,  Lead  Arsenate,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  etc.,  if  you  wish,  and  make  one  spraying  do 
double  duty. 

AS  A  NICOTINE  DUST,  for  orchards,  truck  crops 
and  gardens,  mix  “Black  Leaf  40”  with  an  alkaline 
carrier  such  as  Hydrated  Lime,  as  described  in  our 
free  spraying  and  dusting  chart. 

"BLACK  LEAF  40”  is  the  world’s  leading  nicotine 
insecticide.  Endorsed  by  Experiment  Stations. 
Deadly  to  all  soft-bodied  sucking  insects.  Non-in- 
jurious  to  foliage.  Ask  your  Experiment  Station. 

KILLS  BY  CONTACT  and  FUMES 

While  the  effectiveness  of  “Black  Leaf  40”  is  primarily 
dependent  upon  direct  contact  (wetting),  a  secondary 
advantage  is  furnished  by  the  "gassing"  effects  of  the 
penetrating  nicotine  fumes  set  free  in  the  spraying  ma¬ 
terial.  This  two-fold  action  is  an  advantage  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  any  non-volatile  spraying  solution. 

“BLACK  LEAF  40”  CONTROLS  POULTRY  LICE 

The  treatment  requires  only  a  small  paint  brush,  a  can 
of  “Black  Leaf  40"  and  a  few  minutes'  time  for  “paint¬ 
ing"  the  solution  on  top  of  the  roosts.  Easy,  effective 
and  cheap.  Eliminates  all  individual  handling  of  birds. 
Ask  your  Dealer  for  information  or  write  us. 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION,  Incorporated 

Louisville ,  Kentucky 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


A  Good  Gardener. — A  farm  garden  in 
June  reveals  the  character  and  quality  _ol 
the  "boss’-  ol'  the  farm.  Gardens  are  liv¬ 
ing  advertisements  of  the  virtues  or  short¬ 
comings  of  their  owners.  Long  ago  a 
farmers'  institute  worker,  who  went 
about  in  his  State  preaching  the  kind  of 
useful  and  beautiful  gardening  that  he 
practiced,  used  to  say  that  whenever  he 
called  at  a  farmhouse  lie  always  asked, 
first  of  all,  for  the  privilege  of  walking- 
through  the  family's  garden.  He  loved 
gardens.  His  inspiring  example  as  a 
gardener,  who  was  also  a  good  farmer, 
raised  the  standards  and  yields  of  gar¬ 
dens  in  his  own  community,  and  in  many 
another  as  well.  Four  points  that  lie 
emphasized  in  his  homely  talks  were  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  good  seed,  soil  drainage  and 
clean  cultivation.  These  are  the  endur¬ 
ing  bases  of  good  gardening  everywhere. 

Income  from  a  Town  Lot. — A  farm¬ 
er  over  35  and  his  wife  leased  their  small 
farm  to  a  tenant,  entered  a  State  agri¬ 
cultural  college  for  the  four-year  course, 
and  rented  a  small  frame  house,  with  a 
fourth-acre  adjacent  lot,  in  the  town  in 
which  the  college  was  located.  They  knew 
the  art  of  gardening.  They  were  ambi¬ 
tious  to  resume  and  extend  their  formal 

education.  Neither  of  them  would  clas-  cupations  of  which  they  write, 
sify  as  an  eighth-grader  in  a  modern  high 
school.  They  had  set  aside  $1,200  to  pay 
their  way  through  to  graduation  at  the 
college.  Early  in  the  Spring  of  the  first 
year  they  bought  several  tons  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  which  was  applied  to 
what  was  destined  to  become  locally  fa¬ 
mous  as  a  garden.  They  had  resolved  to 


that  by  shifting  his  garden  every  year  or 
two,  lie  grew  larger  and  better  yields,  and 
had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  keeping  his 
plants  free  from  disease  and  certain  in¬ 
sect  attacks.  Theoretically,  his  plan  was  in 
line  with  what  is  now  known  about  con¬ 
taminated  or  infected  soils,  but  it  would 
be  impracticable  for  most  farmers  today, 
particularly  those  in  the  East.  Modifica¬ 
tions  of  his  plan,  however,  might  be 
worked  out  to  the  profit  of  some  garden¬ 
ers.  Home  soils  in  very  old  gardens  are 
probably  “tired”  and  “sick”  from  being 
overworked  and  abused  by  the  same  plant 
families  year  after  year. 

A  Farm  Woman  Talks. — Mrs.  G.  S. 
J.,  Delaware  Co.,  O.,  writes:  “Farmers 
in  our  county  won  many  prizes  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Show  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  December.  My  husband  and  I 
are  deeply  interested  in  Delaine  Merino 
sheep.  I  like  most  of  the  articles  by  W. 
W.  Reynolds  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  he 
seems  always  to  be  looking  back,  and 
drawing  conclusions  which  may  or  may 
not  be  applicable  to  current  conditions. 
New  methods,  growing  out  of  enthusiasms 
and  forward-looking  viewpoints,  are  help¬ 
ful  to  us.  The  perspective  of  writers  is 
better  if  they  are  not  engaged  in  the  oc- 

Yctual 

farmers  are  so  close  to  hard,  daily  work 
that  not  many  of  them  see  beyond  the 
borders  of  their  own  fields.  The  nar¬ 
rowest  snob  in  the  world  is  the  farmer 
who  has  a  white-collar  job.  We  love  our 
orchard.  It  does  not  set  the  pace  for  the 
world’s  appetite  for  apples,  but  it  in¬ 
terests  us.  Nothing  makes  life  more 


garden* ~ f  o v°  profit  and  ”  pleasure  during  worth  living  than  keeping  out  of  ruts 
their  stay  at  the  institution.  The  gar-  Is  Maryland  grassy?  Could  cattle  and 
den  supplied  their  table  with  vegetables 


sheep  be  raised  there?  No  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing  without  live  stock  would  appeal  to 
me.” 

In  regard  to  “keeping  out  of  ruts,"  a 
Hoosier  farmer  writes:  “It  is  said  that 
we  farmers  get  into  more  ruts  and  stay 
in  longer  than  any  other  class  of  people, 
but  I  don't  believe  it.  Thousands  of 
farmers  here  were  too  progressive  10 
years  ago.  They  bought  themselves  out 
of  ruts.  Men  who  get  in  debt  over  their 
heads  by  getting  out  of  ruts  up  to  the 
hub,  don't  appear  to  me  to  be  any  better 
off  than  they  were  before.” 

Excellent  Blue  grass  and  White  clover 
pastures  are  seen  in  various  areas  of 
Maryland.  Better  pastures  and  more  of 
them  could  be  developed  at  a  small  cost 
per  acre  in  that  State.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  cattle  and  sheep,  under 
good  management,  would  do  well — and 
many  herds  and  flocks  are  profitable  to 
their  owners — in  Maryland. 

Market  for  Eastern  Beef.- — -W.  S. 
M.,  New  York  City,  writes:  “How  can 
I  get  in  touch  with  dealers  who  would 
take  a  carload  of  beeves  for  sale  in  the 
East,  when  ready  for  market?  Local 
butchers  near  my  farm  (in  Chenango 
Co.,  N.  Y.),  have  no  use  for  home-raised 
beef  except  at  bargain  prices.  Perhaps 
the  quality  has  been  low,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  more  about  the  practical 
side  of  beef  raising,  in  any  case.” 

W.  S.  M.  would  experience  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  marketing  first-class,  well-fattened 
beef  steers  if  he  made  a  business  of  pro¬ 
ducing  them,  and  established  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  strong,  reputable  slaughterer 
and  distributor  in  New  York  City.  He 
would  do  well  to  communicate  with  Oak- 
leigli  Thorne,  Briareliff  Farms,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
Mr.  Thorne  is  a  producer  of  choice  beef 
on  a  large  scale,  and  head  of  the  Better 


Beef  Association,  a  national  organization. 
Briareliff  beef  is  slaughtered  and  mar¬ 
keted  in  New  York  City.  The  rank  and 
file  of  meatshop-keepers  are  not  keenly 
interested  in  the  best  grade  of  beef,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  handle  other  and  lower- 
grade  meats  in  a  much  larger  volume. 
Home  shops,  however,  in  the  large  cities 
cater  for  a  class  of  trade  that  demands 
prime  beef.  This  trade,  by  the  way,  is 
capable  of  indefinite  development  and  ex¬ 
pansion  in  New  York  City. 

Conditions  for  Beef  Cattle.  —  An 
abundance  of  good  pasture,  legume  hays 
and  a  never-failing  source  of  pure  water 
are  some  of  the  essentials  to  maintaining 
a  herd  of  beef  cattle  on  a  farm.  A  suc¬ 
culent  crop  is  highly  desirable  for  Winter 
use.  It  may  be  stock  beets  or  mangels  or 
corn  silage.  Nothing  so  good  as  corn  for 
fattening  is  available.  Steers  of  beef  an¬ 
cestry  and  of  good  type  and  quality, 
should  go  to  market  at  about  a  year  old 
weighing  IKK)  to  1,000  lbs.  Considerable 
concentrated  feed,  as  well  as  corn,  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  to  be  purchased  by  beef 
producers  in  any  Eastern  State.  East¬ 
ern  home-raised  beef  cattle  are  in  many 
instances  inadequately  finished.  If  W. 
S.  M.  has  real  beef  steers  in  his  feedlot, 
he  cannot  afford  to  be  economical  of  feed. 
His  job  is  to  make  rapid  gains  and  mar¬ 
ket  fat,  finished  cattle  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  will  take  time  and  cost  money 
to  learn  how  to  do  the  job,  whether  he 
does  it  personally  or  by  proxy.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  choice  beef  is  on  a  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  basis.  Some  men  will  engage  in 
this  business  with  high  enthusiasm  and, 
in  a  year  or  two,  sell  out  and  quit  in 
disappointment.  Men  who  possess  “cattle 
sense”  or  achieve  it  through  experience, 
always  do  well  with  cattle.  It  is  almost 
as  uncommon,  however,  as  “horse  sense” 
in  this  mechanical  age.  d.  c.  w. 


and  potatoes  (both  sweet  and  Irish),  and 
produced  a  surplus  for  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  premium  prices  from  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  boarding-house  keepers.  Thanks 
to  their  garden  and  some  work  for  which 
they  were  paid  by  the  hour,  they  had 
$100  of  their  $1,200  when  they  graduated 
in  June  of  the  fourth  year  and  returned 
to  their  farm.  Town  and  farm  gardens  as 
sources  of  direct  and  indirect  income 
have  possibilities  that  have  barely  been 
scratched. 

Eastern  Gardens.  —  Most  farm  and 
village  gardens  in  the  Eastern  States  are 
productive,  and  good  to  see.  Gardening 
as  a  fine  old  art  is  increasingly  effective 
and  resourceful  in  this  territory.  Every 
year  brings  improvements  in  the  plan¬ 
ning,  planting  and  care  of  our  gardens. 
On  the  average,  1,000  farm  and  town 
families  in  the  East  will  grow  better  gar¬ 
dens  than  the  same  number  of  families 
in  the  Mid-West.  The  East’s  climate  is 
better  for  gardening.  Our  rainfall  is  bet¬ 
ter  distributed.  Eastern  gardens,  per  1,- 
000  farms,  are  more  numerous,  produce 
more,  are  better  cared  for  and  present  a 
better  appearance  than  those  of  any  other 
region  of  the  United  States  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  Where  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  plant  food  are  present  in  the 
soil,  and  where  cultivation  is  well  done, 
you  will  find  the  best  gardens.  Many  ot 
our  gardens  are  deficient  m  humus  and 
plant  food,  however.  They  need  ma¬ 
nures,  fertilizers,  organic  matter  and,  m 
numerous  instances,  lime. 

Sources  of  Seed. — In  the  Mid-M  est 
years  ago  many  of  us  ordered  the  bulk  ot 
our  garden  and  flower  seed  from  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio.  The  best  gardeners  in  the  corn- 
belt  still  liberally  patronize  old-estab¬ 
lished  seedsmen  m  the  Last.  My  own 
experience  was  that  seed  produced  fiom 
selected  stocks,  planted  in  the  clay  soils 
of  the  East,  possessed  a  high  degree  ot 
vitality,  and  that,  when  planted  in  our 
deep,  fertile  loam  soils  m  the  coin-belt, 
the  crops  that  followed  were  more  vigor¬ 
ous  than  those  grown  from  local  seed. 
When  transplanted  to  a  new  region,  many 
varieties  of  crops,  like  peopie,  do  bet¬ 
ter”  than  they  appear  to  do  at  home. 
But  one  must  exercise  judgment  m  in¬ 
troducing  “new  blood”  in  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals.  Some  varieties  ot  garden  and  field 
crops  give  a  poor  account  of  themselves 
if  they  are  shifted  too  far  from  the  zone 
in  which  they  are  “naturally  at  home. 
AYe  grew  our  own  seed  corn,  watermelon 
and  cantaloupe  seed  and  Red  clover  seed. 
Our  best  potato,  oat  and  rye  seed  came 
from  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  today 
we  could  obtain  as  good  potatoes  for  seed 
from  Eastern  States  growers.  1  resh 
seed  stocks,  grown  by  specialists,  from 
improved  strains  of  standard  garden  and 
field  crops,  are  almost  always  rnuch  bet¬ 
ter  than  seed  of  our  own  growing. 

A  “Cranky”  Gardener. — Ho  far  as 
net  results  are  concerned,  the  best  gar¬ 
dener  in  the  farming  community  in  which 
I  grew  up.  was  a  “crank.  _  He  was  a 
German  who  came  with  Ins  widowed 
mother  to  America  when  he  was  five 
years  old.  Most  cranks  are  failures  m 
business,  and  are  unpopular  where  they 
are  well  known.  No  one,  however,  now 
can  estimate  the  debt  that  civilizations 
owe  to  the  ideas  and  faith  of  cranks. 
Our  neighbor  German  crank,  who  pros¬ 
pered  as  a  farmer  and  master-gardener, 
and  reared  a  splendid  half-dozen  sons 
and  daughters,  never  grew  his  garden  on 
the  same  land  more  than  twice  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Almost  every  year  he  selected  a 
new  place  for  it.  200  yards  to  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  farmstead.  His  as¬ 
paragus,  rhubarb  and  horseradish  stocks 
were  changed  to  new  ground  every  four 
years.  His  theory  as  a  gardener  was 


Working 


with  a 


“Caterpillar” 


The  Model  Ten,  sure-footed  and  responsive,  works  close  to  the  trees 


ONE  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  "Cater¬ 
pillar”  track-type  tractor  in  orchard 
cultivation  is  its  ability  to  work  close  to  the 
trees  .  .  .  and  under  the  laden  boughs. 

But  even  more  important  is  its  ability  to 
work  close  in  the  matter  of  production  costs 
.  .  .  under  the  time  and  labor  laden  figure 
that  marks  the  line  between  profit  and  loss  in 
fruit  production. 

Firm,  sure  traction  on  cover  crops  .  .  .  posi¬ 
tive  steering  on  hilly  land  ...  a  width  of 
disk  or  other  tools  that  will  enable  you  to  cut 
out  the  rows  with  a  single  trip  around  a  line 
of  trees  .  •  .  the  ability  to  turn  in  narrow 
headlands  .  .  .  ample  power  for  heavy  chisels 
and  deep  subsoilers. 

Add  to  this  the  great  amount  of  power  in 
the  control  of  one  man  .  .  .  the 
ease  of  caring  for  the  "Cater¬ 
pillar”  .  .  .  the  low  fuel  cost 
and  the  great  economy  of  fuel 
due  to  small  friction  losses  and 
the  almost  total  elimination  of 
slipping  .  .  .  the  long  life,  based 


on  fine  materials,  balanced  design  and  master 
craftsmanship. 

.  .  .  and  you  have  a  picture  of  "working 
close  with  the  'Caterpillar’.”  Every  other  great 
industry  in  the  world  has  sought  and  found 
methods  of  working  close  to  basic  costs.  The 
orchardist  who  is  to  make  money  consistently 
will  be  the  man  who  follows  their  example  and 
adopts  the  methods  that  hold  production  costs 
to  a  low  level.  Write  for  our  illustrated  folder 
.  .  .  T he  "Cater pillar*’  in  the  Orchard. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 

Sales  Offices:  Peoria,  Illinois;  50  Church  Street,  New  York; 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 

Holt  Combined  Harvesters  Russell  Road  Machinery 
"Caterpillar”  Tractors 
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Do  3  Days  Work  in  2  Days 
Time  With  Your  Tractor 

Mr.  Curtis  Flinchum  of  May  King,  Ky„ 
tells  how  he  does  it.  He  writes : 

" Just  a  few  lines  in  regard  to  the  Pickering 
Governor  shipped  me  by  parcel  post  to  be 
tried  out  on  the  " Fordson”  pulling  my 
Corley  Mill. 

“I  installed  this  Governor  and  cut  2,000 
feet  of  Hickory  quicker  than  I  could  cut 
1,500  feet  of  Chestnut  and  Poplar  with  the 
Governor  that  I  had  on  the  ‘  * Fordson .  ’ ' 

“I  am  practically  DOUBLING  my  output 
with  the  Pickering.  ”  My  partner  says  he 
wouldn  t  take  a  hundred  dollars  for  it  and 
do  without  it.  ” 

It  makes  no  difference  what  job  your 
tractor  tackles — threshing,  ensilage  cut¬ 
ting,  silo  filling,  feed  grinding — it  will  do 
more  work  in  less  time  if  it's  equipped  with 
a  Pickering  Governor. 

For  a  Pickering  opens  up  wide,  instantly 
when  the  load  goes  on — the  motor  never 
hesitates  or  stalls — power  is  increased  20 
to  25%. 

And  when  the  load  is  dropped  a  Pickering 
responds  instantly  to  the  change. 

'that  means  destructive  engine 
racing  is  done  away  with. 

,  Fuel  is  saved — 3  to  5  gallons  a 
■  day — enough  in  GO  days  to  pay 
!  for  your  Pickering. 

Pickering  Governors  are  fur¬ 
nished  for  all  tractors  includ¬ 
ing  McCormick-Deering,  Huber 
“Super  Four,”  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Itumely  “Oil  Pull,” 
Hart-Parr,  Twin  City, 
Fordson. 

Clip  coupon  for  free 
pamphlet  wTiich  tells  more 
__  about  Pickering  Governors. 

I  The  Pickering  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn.  1 
j  Send  me  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  79H.  j 
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It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 
PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 
to  apply  it  with 


It  has  stood  the  test  and  it's  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Peerless. 

It  is  constructed  of  firstclass  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ait. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BOLENS 


Does  Garden  Plowing, 
Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul- 
jtivarting,  Spraying  and 

L»wn  Mowing. — Alto  mows  Kay, 

<veedt  and  other  tall  growth.  At¬ 
tachment*  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tools,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Power  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pullcj  for  Belt 
Work,  and  many  oth¬ 
er  features.  Has  solved  the 
problem  of  thousands  of  gar¬ 
deners,  florists,  poultrymen,  nur¬ 
serymen  and  suburban  farmers 
Time  Payment  Plan.  Write  GILSON 
MFC  CO.,  823  Park  St,  Port  Washington, 
W  is. 


The  UmiTOR  Tractor 

HEAVY  ENOUGH  TO  DO  YOUR  PLOWING 

— easy  to  operate,  women  run  it  successful¬ 
ly  and  profitably.  Prepares  seed  bed,  Plants 
and  CULTIVATES  one  to  five 
rows.  Lifts  bulbs,  root  crops. 
Cuts,  rakes,  hauls  hay,  mows 
lawns.  Power  work  to  5  h.p. 
Full  Equipment  Furnished 
UTILITOR  is  a  money  maker 
Write  for  circular.  Dept.  A 
UTILITOR  CO. 

11150  W.  2d  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


HAUCK  "OneMan" Weed Burners 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weed9.  Use  kerosene 
burn  them  green— stalks  and  seeds.  Burn  all 
vines,  weeds  and  trash  that  harbor  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods 
or  leas.  Used  by  suburban  homes,  road  commission¬ 
ers,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers. 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Has  many  all  year  uses  includ¬ 
ing  implement  and  tractor  repairs.  Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  10th  St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


W alsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

For  Gardeners,  Florists ,  Fruit  men-Walk  or  Ride 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
bingle&Twin  Engine- Belt  Jobs.  Catalog  Free 

WalshTraclotCo.SSS'AvSl: 


bigmomey/s 


oend  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 
special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul- 
b.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  land 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
**■  biff  money  pullinff  stumps  f 
for  neighbors.  Rip-1 
loffle  of  Iowa  made 
510,000  in  spare  time.  ' 

It’s  easy.  Write  quick 


tump  Pul- 
lr  land 


.  a-  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.. 


^fite  advertisers  nu 
..  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you 

Ui  alCarZGply ?Tld  a  "S(iuare  dial, 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Application  of  Spray 
Materials 

After  holding  a  spray  rod  or  gun  in 
actual  spraying  for  20  seasons,  I  believe 
no  single  orchard  operation  requires 
greater  skill  and  care  than  spraying.  I 
have  worked  alongside  many  men  during 
these  years  and  less  than  a  dozen  of  them 
have  really  developed  into  sprayers  who 
could  be  trusted  to  spray  an  orchard 
thoroughly  if  left  to  their  own  resources. 
This  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  intentions 
of  many  sprayers  who  mistake  the  drip 
from  the  tree  for  an  indication  of  a  com¬ 
pleted  task.  Good  spraying  requires  an 
alert  operator  and  one  who  will  use  his 
wrist  often  in  adjusting  the  range  of  the 
spray  from  the  lower  limbs  to  the  top  of 
the  tree.  Then,  too,  the  man  behind  the 
spray  gun  must  be  willing  to  walk.  Tie 
must  get  in  advantageous  places  around 
and  under  the  tree,  so  that  he  may  direct 
the  spray  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover 
every  portion  of  the  tree.  More  harm  may 
be  done  by  men  with  lazy  wrists  and  in¬ 
active  legs  in  the  handling  of  spray  guns 
than,  a  mild  outbreak  of  some  disease. 
The  modern  spray  gun  in  the  hands  of  a 
careful  operator  has  done  much  to  speed 
up  as  well  as  cut  the  cost  of  spraying. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  caution 
against  the  old  notion  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  spray  from  the  windward 
side  of  the  tree.  We  used  to  be  told  to 
spray  only  with  the  wind,  and  then  with 
the  shift  of  the  wind  to  spray  from  the 
other  direction.  This  would  be  all  right 
if  the  wind  shifted  at  the  convenience  of 
the  fruit  grower.  The  only  safe  way  to 
spray  is  to  spray  a  tree  completely.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  instances  of  very  high  winds 
and  high  trees  this  can  be  accomplished. 
Advice  is  still  given  concerning  dusting — 
that  it  is  necessary  to  dust  from  but  one 
side.  Dusting  is  nearly  always  done  when 
the  weather  is  calm,  but  the  results  from 
experiments  have  shown  the  impossibility 
of  complete  coverage  by  dusting  from  but 
one  side  of  the  tree. 

When  we  remember  that  the  cost  in 
applying  spray  materials  is  more  than 
the  cost  of  material  in  all  sprays  ex¬ 
cept  the  dormant  and  where  nicotine  is 
used,  we  begin  to  see  how  important 
is  the  matter  of  application.  Nearly  every 
analysis  that  is  made  of  the  whole  apple 
business  shows  that  improved  quality  of 
fruit  is  the  only  way  to  make  certain 
of  future  success.  More  careful  spraying 
will  do  as  much  as  any  one  item  of 
orchard  practice  to  promote  improved 
quality. 

For  the  past  seven  years  it  has  been 
the  business  of  the  writer  to  keep  a  check 
on  the  amounts  of  spray  materials  used 
per  tree  in  spraying  trees  of  all  ages. 
Last  Summer  I  had  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pare  the  amounts  we  have  been  using 
with  the  amounts  used  by  orchardists  in 
the  Washington  apple  districts.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  westerners  were  using  10 
to  25  per  cent  more  spray  solution  per 
tree  for  trees  comparable  in  size.  The 
amounts  we  have  used  have  been  criti¬ 
cized  as  being  wasteful,  yet  we  were  using 
less  than  the  growers  in  Washington.  No 
one  who  has  visited  fhe  Northwest  during 
the  fruiting  season  can  fail  to  note  the 
freedom  from  blemishes  of  the  fruit. 

The  pressure  maintained  by  the  pump, 
the  agility  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the 
man  with  the  gun  or  rod,  the  size  of 
the  opening  in  the  nozzle,  density  of  the 
tree,  and  of  course  size  of  the  tree,  are 
factors  which  regulate  the  amounts  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  a  tree  of  any  given  age. 

I  am  giving  here  the  average  amounts  of 
material  consumed  per  application.  The 
amounts  are  the  average  for  an  entire 
season.  This  means  six  applications  on 
trees  of  bearing  age  and  two  to  four  ap¬ 
plications  on  younger  trees.  The  amount 
used  per  tree  has  been  greatest  for  the 
dormant  and  petal  fall  sprays,  and  for 
these  sprays  would  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  average  application  for  the 
whole  season.  The  program  for  the  sea¬ 
son  has  generally  consisted  of  a  dormant 
spray,  followed  by  two  pre-bloom  sprays, 
petal  fall,  two-weeks  and  midsummer 
sprays.  Trees  three  years  old  required  an 
average  of  .4  gallon  per  application, 
while  trees  six  years  old  required  an 
average  of  1.5  gallons.  Trees  10  years 
old  required  4.4  gallons,  and  14-year-old 
trees  8  gallons  per  application ;  25-year- 
old  trees  required  15  gallons,  and  30- 
year-old  trees  averaged  16.5  gallons  per 
application. 

These  figures  were  collected  mainly  in 


Just  Dip  and  Plant 


Semesan  Bel  instantaneous  seed  treatment 
gives  potato  yields  like  this ! 


SEMESAN  BEL  treated  seed 
produced  this  heavy  crop  of 
high  quality  potatoes  on  Reed 
Bros,  farm,  Aroostook  County, 
Maine. 

Don’t  waste  time  on  old-fashioned, 
often  harmful  soak  treatments 
when  the  Semesan  Bel  instantane¬ 
ous  dip  method  gives  yields  like 
this. 

Thousands  of  growers  have  al¬ 
ready  learned  that  seed  treatment 
with  Semesan  Bel  is  a  sure,  safe 
way  to  healthy  potato  yields. 
Last  year  alone  enough  Semesan 
Bel  was  used  to  treat  the  combined 
potato  acreage  of  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  South  Dakota  and  Texas. 

Seed  is  Seldom  Disease-Free 

Even  certified  seed  will  not  make 
your  crop  immune  to  disease,  for 
most  seed  carries  some  infection. 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Martin,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
warns :  “There  is  no  state  that 
does  not  permit  at  least  10%  of 
scab  and  Rhizoctonia.” 

Be  safe;  treat  all  your  seed  with 
Semesan  Bel  and  protect  against 
losses  from  surface-borne  scab, 
Rhizoctonia  and  black  leg  of 
white  potatoes.  Effective,  too, 


against  black  rot  and  scurf  or 
soil  stain  of  sweet  potatoes.  No 
soaking;  no  hot  water.  Just  dip 
and  plant ! 

Quick ,  Safe,  Inexpensive 

Semesan  Bel  may  be  used  on 
whole,  cut  and  even  sprouted  seed, 
which  older  treatments  often  in¬ 
jure.  No  costly  equipment  re¬ 
quired.  One  man  can  treat  200  to 
400  bushels  of  seed  a  day.  A 
pound  treats  22  bushels  of  whole 
or  large  seed,  or  16  bushels  of 
small  or  cut  seed  at  very  low  cost. 

Semesan  Bel  Increases  Yield 

F.  F.  Ebert,  of  Indiana,  used 
Semesan  Bel  on  certified  seed 
and  dug  7y2  bushels  more  per 
acre.  W.  H.  Gordon,  of  Texas, 
had  an  increase  of  19  bushels  pet- 
acre,  and  C.  E.  Randolph,  of 
Maine,  of  21  barrels  per  acre. 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops  can 
be  controlled  with  Du  Bay  Seed 
Disinfectants.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  for  information,  or  ask 
your  seedsman,  druggist,  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  or  general  merchant 
for  pamphlets  on  Ceresan,  for 
seed  grains;  Semesan  Jr.,  for 
seed  corn;  and  Semesan,  for 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and 
bulbs. 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Successors  lo  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions 


Seed  Disinfectants 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Semesan  Bel 


REO.  U.  S.  PAT,  OFF. 


Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  pamphlets  checked  below. 

□  Potato  □  Cereal  □  Corn  □  Flower  □  Vegetable 

Name . 


Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town . State.. 

Dealer’s  Name . Address. 


(H20) 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing-.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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You’ve  got  ’em  licked 

before  they  start 
when  you  use 
Quaker  State  T ractor  Oil! 


/'"XPEN  up  on  the  rascals  with 
Quaker  State.  Then  watch 
over-heating,  excessive  wear, 
and  repair  bills  take  to  the  tall 
timber! 

They  simply  can’t  stand  up 
against  proper  lubrication  —  the 
kind  of  lubrication  you  get  when 
you  use  Quaker  State  Specialized 
Tractor  Oils. 

These  oils  are  refined  from 
100%  pure  Pennsylvania  Grade 
Crude  —  which,  because  of  its 
quality,  costs  two  to  three  times 
as  much  as  the  crudes  from 
which  most  oils  are  refined. 

And  that  isn’t  all.  These  oils 
are  specialized  to  the  job  —  wrhich 
means  there  is  a  correct  grade 
of  Quaker  State  for  every  make 


and  type  of  tractor.  No  misfits! 
The  Quaker  State  dealer  in  your 
vicinity  will  tell  you  what  grade 
to  use  in  your  machine. 

Quaker  State  costs  very  little 
more  than  inferior  oils  —  and 
what  a  world  of  difference  it 
makes  in  tractor  operation  and 
tractor  upkeep  costs!  Your  first 
drum  will  tell  you  the  whole 
story.  Get  it  today! 

Oil -wise  automobile  owners 
demand  Quaker  State  Motor 
Oil.  Super-refining  removes  the 
quart  of  non-lubricating  material 
found  in  each  gallon  of  ordinary 
oil.  Instead  of  this  waste  mate¬ 
rial,  you  get  four  full  quarts  of  lu¬ 
bricant  in  every  gallon  of  Quaker 
State  Motor  Oil — an  extra  quart! 


orchards  containing  standard  varieties, 
such  as  Delicious,  Jonathan,  Baldwin, 
Grimes  and  Stayman.  The  trees  were  at 
least  average  in  size  and  had  received 
moderate  pruning  annually.  A  power  out¬ 
fit,  with  spray  gun,  maintaining  a  pres¬ 
sure  abovje  300  pounds,  was  used  in  the 
spraying. 

At  horticultural  meetings  we  hear 
much  about  the  efficacy  of  various  spray 
materials  and  dusts,  but  not  so  much 
about  the  application  of  these  sprays  and 
dusts.  It  is  not  impossible  that  much  of 
the  seeming  difference  obtained  by  differ¬ 
ent  orchardists  in  using  the  same  ma¬ 
terials  is  as  much  due  to  lack  of  uniform¬ 
ity  in  applying  the  solution  as  to  varia¬ 
tions  in  weather  and  location.  One  does 
not  learn  to  be  a  good  sprayer  in  a  day 
or  two,  but  it  requires  experience  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  manipulation  of  the  gun  or  rod. 
Our  experience  with  dusting  has  been 
much  less  extensive  than  with  spraying, 
but  we  feel  sure  that  dusting  requires 
even  more  careful  work  than  spraying. 
Just  as  the  amount  of  brush  on  the 
ground  is  no  criterion  of  the  quality  of 
pruning,  neither  is  the  volume  of  dust  or 
spray  coming  from  the  gun.  The  thing 
that  does  count  is  the  grade  of  the  fruit. 

C.  W.  ELLEN  WOOD. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Spring  appetites  are  apt  to  be  finicky 
just  at  the  time  when  the  cellar  yields 
the  least  variety.  I  partially  solved  that 
problem  by  sending  an  order  to  one  of 
those  bee  men  who  advertise  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Now  we  are  literally  living  in  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

The  missus  set  me  thinking  the  other 
day  when  she  asked  why  no  one  ever 
wrote  a  song  about  the  North  or  East. 
Sure  enough  now,  why  is  it  that  the  sen¬ 
timental  song  writers  always  long  for  the 
“Old  Kentucky  Home,”  “Take  Me  Back 
to  Old  Virginia,”  “Down  in  Alabam’,” 
"Little  Gray  Home  in  the  West,”  “Down 
"on  the  Ohio,”  but  never  long  for  the  old 
home  in  New  York,  Maine  or  Michigan  V 
We  shed  tears  over  the  “Banks  of  the 
Wabash”  and  the  “Suwanee  River”,  but 
no  one  ever  dreams  of  getting  sentimen¬ 
tal  over  the  majestic  grandeur  of  the 
Hudson,  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  or  the  shimmering  glory  of  the 
Champlain.  I  never  heard  anyone  long- 
in  music  to  be  taken  back  to  old  Michi¬ 
gan  and  again  wade  through  three  feet 
of  snow. 

It  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  grow  soft¬ 
hearted  and  sentimental  over  the  spuds 
and  lobsters  of  Maine,  the  beans  and  cod¬ 
fish  of  Massachusetts,  the  skeeters  of 
Jersey,  the  scrapple  and  pretzels  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  milk  cans  of  New  York  and 
the  flivvers  of  Michigan,  but  we  who  live 
in  those  States  love  our  homes  as  much 
as  anyone. 

The  missus  is  many  years  younger 
than  myself,  so  she  and  the  kids  have 
great  times  together  while  my  nose  is 
buried  in  a  book.  1  am  rich  enough  to 
call  my  banker  by  his  first  name  and  poor 
enough  so  that  a  dollar  looks  as  big  as  a 
wagon-wheel  and  ofttimes  is  just  about 
as  scarce  as  wagon-wheels  have  become 
since  these  auto  days.  Our  farm  is  much 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  hence  its  name, 
and  is  mostly  a  fruit  farm,  but  we  do 
raise  some  grain  and  1  ay  and  small  crops 
of  many  things  such  as  pickles,  tomatoes, 
beans,  cabbage,  etc.,  for  market. 

I  have  oodles  of  work  to  do.  All  fore¬ 
noon  I  was  wrapping  grapevines  on  the 
wires  while  I  plodded  through  the  mud, 
but  right  now  I  am  waiting  for  a  friend 
to  come  along,  when  we  shall  go  to  the 
caucus  and  nominate  township  officers  for 
the  coming  year.  I  attended  the  caucus 
of  the  other  party  yesterday,  as  that 
party  has  no  justice  of  the  peace  and 
always  come  for  me  to  come  over  to  the 
town  hall  and  swear  in  their  officers.  My 
second  term  has  three  years  more  to  run, 
so  I  am  not  after  any  office  myself.  We 
get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  these  caucuses  and 
election  affairs,  and  it  is  good  training  in 
citizenship,  but  I  often  think  the  plan  of 
county  units  is  more  economical.  There 
is  a  clearly  defined  line  across  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois  north  of  which  the 
New  England  influence  is  felt  in  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  town  meeting  idea,  and 
south  of  which  the  Virginia  county  unit 
plan  is  liked  better.  This  is  due  to  the 
two  streams  of  settlement  which  flowed 
from  those  two  diverse  regions.  Missouri 
was  settled  from  Virginia  via  Kentucky 
and  thus  has  the  county  plan.  If  you  are 
at  all  interested  in  history  you  may  trace 
those  two  plans  back  to  the  times  of 
King  John  and  the  Great  Charter  and 
thus  understand  why  patrician  Virginia 
adopted  the  county  plan  while  plebeian 
New  England  clung  to  the  town  meeting 
plan. 

Calvin  is  spending  a  lot  of  time  out¬ 
doors  these  Spring  days,  but  occasionally 
his  tricycle  gets  stuck  in  the  mud  and  he 
takes  a  header.  The  older  boys  are  ex¬ 
cited  over  their  marble  games,  the  hens 
are  out  searching  for  early  bugs,  the 
Crocus  is  peeping  above  ground  and  daf¬ 
fodils  also,  the  first  Spring  thunder  was 
heard  this  morning — it  won’t  be  long 
now,  even  if  old  Michigan  does  have  a 


April  6,  1929 

record  of  some  surprising  April  snows 
occasionally.  When  that  curious  but  dis¬ 
obedient  Greek  wife  opened  the  box  and 
loosened  all  the  woes  on  the  world,  hope 
also  flew  out  and  is  still  a  potent  force 
in  keeping  us  on  the  farm.  Every  year 
we  hope  for  better  things  or  we  would 
not  again  plow  and  plant  with  old-time 
enthusiasm  and  vigor.  Here  on  Long- 
Acres  we  can  fairly  see  the  bounteous 
crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  fairly 
smell  the  growing  bank  account  after  the 
Winter's  debts  are  paid.  We  shall  raise 
some  cow  peas  again  this  year  after  being 
without  them  for  some  years.  They  make 
excellent  eating  as  they  are  really  beans 
instead  of  peas.  Kenny  started  with  one 
Soy  bean  three  years  ago  and  now  has  a 
half  pint  to  plant  in  his  garden,  but  tbey 
are  no  good  for  table  use.  I  raised  some 
once  and  wife  cooked  them  for  days  and 
they  were  still  hard,  so  nix  on  them  for 
the  house.  l  b  r 

Michigan. 


Growing  Sweet  Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes  require  a  very  light 
sandy  soil  free  of  humus,  thoroughly 
drained,  and  a  warm  climate  for  best  in¬ 
sults.  About  the  first  of  April  here  the 
potatoes  are  placed  in  the  bed,  using  very 
small  ones.  There  are  several  ways  of 
preparing  the  bed — usually  they  are  made 
on  the  south  side  of  a  pine  thicket.  The 
frame  is  made  the  same  as  for  other  hot¬ 
beds.  Manure  is  put  in  one  or  more  feet 
deep,  then  covered  with  woods  mold  or 
very  light  soil  about  four  inches. 

The  bedding  potatoes  are  placed  on  the 
soil  very  close,  just  so  they  do  not  touch, 
and  cover  them  with  three  inches  of 
woods  mold  or  sand.  To  get  the  proper 
heat  some  use  stable  manure,  others  use 
lime  or  anything  that  will  generate  heat. 
There  are  different  covers  used  on  the 
bed ;  some  use  pine  leaves,  putting  on 
two  or  three  feet  thick.  Glass  is  also 
usde,  but  the  most  favored  cover  is  a 
cheap  white  muslin.  If  the  proper  heat 
is  generated  the  sprouts  should  be  large 
enough  to  put  out  in  the  field  by  middle 
of  May. 

In  the  meantime  have  your  land  ready 
to  plant,  nicely  prepared,  and  lay  off  the 
rows  about  30  inches  apart  and  placing 
about  14  to  16  inches  in  row.  In  five  or 
six  days  commence  to  cultivate  and  keep 
it  up  every  week  or  10  days  until  the 
vines  completely  cover  the  ground,  using 
a  vine  spreader,  an  attachment  put  on 
the  cultivator  that  throws  or  spreads  the 
vines  on  top  of  row  without  injuring  or 
bruising  the  vines.  Commercial  fertilizer 
is  used  liberally,  from  a  1,000  to  2,000 
lbs.  to  the  acre ;  analysis  of  3-8-6  is  the 
one  generally  applied.  A  more  liberal  per 
cent  of  potash  may  be  better.  It  takes 
about  10  bushels  of  bedding  potatoes  to 
plant  an  acre  and  120  to  130  days  to  ma¬ 
ture  a  crop,  depending  on  the  growing 
weather,  sunshine  and  moderate  rains. 

The  usual  way  to  take  out  is  with  a 
double  plow,  running  a  disc  cultivator  to 
cut  the  vines  before  the  plow.  Hands  fol¬ 
low  the  plow,  scratching  the  potatoes  out 
and  throwing  three  rows  together.  After 
lying  in  sunshine  for  a  few  hours  they 
are  placed  in  bushel  hampers,  carried  out 
of  the  field  and  put  under  shelter,  or  put 
in  potato-house  if  they  are  reserved  for 
Winter  sale. 

The  potato-house  is  a  double-walled 
building  and  kept  at  about  80  degrees 
temperature  for  a  week  or  10  days  until 
the  potatoes  are  cured  ;  then  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  lowered  to  50  to  60  degrees  and 
kept  at  that  until  sold.  I  am  now  using 
perfect  potatoes  and  they  will  keep  until 
May.  The  yield  varies  greatly.  Experts 
often  get  300  bushels  or  more  to  the  acre, 
but  a  big  majority  of  the  growers  hardly 
average  200.  For  a  yield  of  300  or  more 
to  the  acre  they  must  be  put  out  by  the 
middle  of  May,  persistently  cultivated  and 
a  very  liberal  amount  of  fertilizer  used. 
They  should  be  handled  very  carefully  as 
bruising  or  breaking  will  often  cause  rot. 

An  implement  we  use,  called  a  trans¬ 
planter,  is  drawn  by  two  horses.  A  barrel 
of  water  is  carried,  which  puts  a  stream  of 
water  under  the  plants  as  they  are  placed 
in  the  ground  by  two  hands,  who  are 
seated  just  behind  and  below  the  water 
barrel. 

Where  one  has  the  proper  type  of  soil 
and  equipment  this  is  an  easy  and  inex¬ 
pensive  crop  to  grow  compared  with  other 
truck  crops.  To  be  successful  one  must 
get  the  plants  set  early,  use  great  dili¬ 
gence  in  cultivating  and  harvesting  and 
use  a  very  liberal  supply  of  plant  food. 

Boscobel  Farm,  Md.  I.  s.  winfree. 


Those  Troublesome 
Cornstalks 

What  a  trouble  those  cornstalks  are  in 
the  manure  spreader.  They  are  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle.  The  plow  has  difficulty  in 
covering  them ;  they  stick  out  of  the 
ground  and  bother  the  disk  and  harrow. 
They  are  hard  to  cover.  Some  farmers 
who  do  not  make  silage  out  of  all  their 
corn  feed  them  in  the  barn  lot  and  burn 
them  in  the  Spring.  But  that,  too.  is 
hard,  and  to  burn  good  plant  food  D  not 
wise  either.  For  any  farmer  who  has  a 
broadax  and  a  good  plank  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  sharpen  the  old  ax  and  place 
the  stalks  on  the  plank  and  cut  them  into 
6-in.  or  foot  lengths,  whn-h  are  much 
easier  to  handle  and  can  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  spreader,  plow,  disk  and  harrow. 
Just  try  it  once,  warren  h.  fboelich. 

Wisconsin, 


Quaker  State 
Specialized  Tractor 

Oils 

Refined  from  100 %  Pure  Pennsylvania 
Grade  Crude 

QUAKER  STATE  OIL 
REFINING  COMPANY 

Oil  City,  Pa. 
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Right  when  you  are  busiest  5V 
with  other  things,  your  gar¬ 
den  will  need  you.  Don’t  neglect  it.  Get 
a  BARKER. 

"The  BARKER  solved  my  weed  problem. 
It  was  a  constant  delight,  so  easy  everybody 
likes  to  use  it,”  said  Mrs.  M.  Piel  of  the 
Brandywine  Orchards.  Downingtown,  Pa.  “I 
am  very  well  pleased,”  said  L.  G.  Smithy- 
man,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.  Thousands  more 
in  New  York  and  neighboring  States. 

Your  time  is  valuable.  So  is  your  garden. 
Particularly  in  these  days  of  roadside  mar¬ 
kets.  Get  a  BARKER — "Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used”  In  the  same  operation  it  works 
the  surface  into  a  level,  moisture-retaining 
soil  mulch. 

Send  today  for  our  big.  free  book  and 
special  offer.  Tells  about  two  models,  seven 
different  sizes.  Prices  range  very  low.  Post¬ 
paid  to  you.  Write  us  a  card  now. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  51,  David  City,  Neb. 


This  House 

'■-S’*'- 


i 


FREE 


l9*  9 


CATALOG 

Gives  Full 
Information 

Think  of  it!  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  this  house  only 
$149.  Over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  material,  pur- 
chased  from  manufacturers 
who  needed  money  desperately,  allows 
us  to  give  you  these  remarkable  savings  on  high  grade 
doors,  windows,  roofing,  wall  hoard,  millwork,  sid¬ 
ing,  shingles,  hardware,  etc. 

J®  h*ve  arranged  to  ship  these  items  FREIGHT  PRE- 
AID  from  factory  to  you.  Prices  on  all  these  products 
v.  ill  increase  25  %  to  40%  before  April  l9t.  Free  cata- 
log  gives  full  information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  RN.4U6  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN  406,  Delaware  Ave.  Sc  South  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog. 

Name . . . . 


Address. 


WHEEL-LESS 

Tractor  Plow  for  Fordson 

r°cky,  hilly  land  or  money 
oacK- -any  field  you  can  plow  with 
?«Ifes-..Sh,DPed  d'rect  from  fac- 
IJTJl  a,Lset  UP*  Only  a  few  left 
at  introductory  price. 

Bn*  f^RGUSON-SHERMAN,  Inc. 

U0K  h«V  Evansville,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


'Oil  WINDLASS  754  EXTRA 

N°  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

complete— ready  to  UBe — freight  prepaid. 

*°  32  . 35c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

L‘  FE»RIS  MFR.  Bex  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y- 

El  EPTRIP  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  are  built 
1 1*10  to  fit  any  skein  oraxle.  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
trucks  sava 
high  lifts. 

Write  for 
Free  Cat¬ 
alog  to¬ 
day. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

nav^thwMuii  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
to  vm,  er  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
PFA  trv  1  JUre,nenta.  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  184  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N  J 

liiiiiiiiimiiiri  iiniimm  iiiiiii  ii  i ii  mu  mu 

turkey  raising 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

..  re,f<r,^la,ve  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
w£  t-kcy  b?ok-  Here  it  is ;  150  pages ;  40 
must  rations.  Price,  $1.75. 

for  sale  by 

rural  NEW-YORKER 

,33  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

iiiiiiiiiiii  nun  in  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiih  imiiii  m 


Stippen  on  Apples 

I  have  two  apple  trees.  One  is  a  Green¬ 
ing,  the  other  is  a  Spy.  Both  varieties 
are  badly  affected  with  brown  spots  un¬ 
der  the  skin.  The  Spys  show  the  spots 
at  picking  time.  The  Greenings  show  the 
spots  very  little  at  picking  time,  but  after 
six  weeks  in  the  cellar  are  very  bad,  many 
of  them  reaching  half  an  inch  under  the 
skin.  I  spray  from  four  to  five  times 
with  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead, 
also  use  nicotine  when  troubled  with 
aphids.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this 
condition,  and  what  I  can  do  to  prevent 
it?  M.  M. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

This  trouble  is  often  called  Baldwin 
spot  and  bitter-pit.  It  could  not  have 
been  better  described  than  M.  M.  has 
done.  It  does  not  show  on  the  surface 
of  the  fruit  until  there  is  often  consider¬ 
able  progress  within.  There  is  no  respon¬ 
sible  organism.  The  trouble  is  supposedly 
due  to  a  fluctuating  water  supply,  so  that 
the  apple  tissues  break  down  when  there 
is  a  shortage  of  water,  resulting  in  the 
brown  spots  or  pits.  Spraying  does  not 
help.  Some  seasons  the  injury  is  very 
severe.  Other  years  there  is  no  appreci¬ 
able  loss.  Certain  varieties  like  Baldwin, 
Greening  and  Northern  Spy  are  especially 
susceptible.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
keep  the  trees  growing  normally  by 
mulching,  cultivating,  fertilizing,  spray¬ 
ing,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  added  that 
some  have  suspected  that  bitter-pit  fol¬ 
lows  years  of  Winter  injury  to  roots,  but 
no  one  has  definitely  proved  the  case. 

H.  B.  T. 


Handling  Lima  Beans 

In  your  issue  of  Sept.  22,  1928,  on 
page  1197,  A.  L.  V.,  of  Essex  Co.,  N.  J., 
asks  what  ails  the  Lima  beans.  I  will 
give  you  my  method  of  planting,  from 
which  I  have  excellent  results.  I  set  the 
poles  about  44  in.  apart  and  plant  five 
beans  to  a  pole.  When  the  beans  come 
up  I  go  through  them  early  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  kill  the  cutworms  that  have  eaten 
the  plants  off  during  the  night.  At  the 
second  hoeing  I  dig  out  all  but  the  two 
best  plants,  and  if  there  are  any  poles 
without  any  plants  I  transplant  them. 
The  vines  that  will  not  climb  the  poles 
I  tie  up  with  long  grass. 

After  the  vines  are  long  enough  I  wind 
them  together  from  the  main  vine  be¬ 
tween  the  poles  (in  one  direction),  start¬ 
ing  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  with 
not  more  than  four  vines  at  the  top  of 
the  pole.  I  cut  the  surplus  vines  off 
about  2%  ft.  from  the  pole.  When  you 
do  this  you  will  find  a  number  of  shoots 
coming  from  the  vines ;  cut  these  off  near 
the  vines. 

About  a  week  before  the  first  picking 
I  strip  off  about  one-half  of-  the  leaves 
as  Lima  beans  require  a  lot  of  sun  and 
air ;  later  on,  if  there  are  too  many  leaves 
left,  I  strip  off  more.  Just  before  the  first 
picking  I  go  through  the  patch  and  tie  a 
white  rag  on  the  poles  that  bear  the  most 
beans  and  save  the  ones  that  have  from 
four  to  six  beans  in  one  pod  for  seed. 

In  1927  mildew  got  on  my  beans  and 
I  had  only  enough  seed  for  92  poles,  so  I 
purchased  2  lbs.  from  a  well-known  seed 
store  and  planted  125  poles  from  these 
beans.  From  the  92  poles  of  my  own  seed 
I  picked  100  lbs.  of  shelled  beans,  and 
from  the  bought  seed  I  picked  about  5 
lbs.  of  shelled  beans.  Mine  are  the  old- 
fashioned  Potato  Limas.  J.  H.  L. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


Building-  Outside  Cellar 

As  we  have  no  cellar,  and  the  nearest 
ice-house  is  3%  miles  away,  we  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  taking  care  of  food  both  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter.  We  are  planning  to 
build  what  “old-timers”  used  to  call  a 
root  cellar.  We  have  a  steep  bank  very 
convenient  to  our  kitchen  door,  and  are 
thinking  of  digging  into  that,  say  about 
6x8  ft.,  laying  it  up  with  stone  and  con¬ 
crete  like  a  cellar.  We  have  been  told 
that  we  could  put  on  a  board  roof,  cover 
it  with  roofing,  then  throw  the  soil  back 
on  it.  Do  you  think  such  a  cellar  can  be 
made  waterproof,  and  how  could  the  ven¬ 
tilation  be  taken  care  of?  Would  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  door  be  sufficient?  M.  f.  c. 

New  York. 

This  can  be  done  in  about  the  way 
mentioned.  The  top  should  be  covered 
with  boards  and  roofing  paper,  and  over 
this  a  thick  coating  of  earth  or  sods. 
There  should  be  a  tile  chimney  to  help 
ventilation  when  needed,  as  the  opening 
in  the  door  will  not  be  sufficient.  Unless 
this  cellar  is  well  back  in  that  bank,  it 
will  not  be  cool  enough  in  Summer,  espe¬ 
cially  if  exposed  to  sun. 

Leakage  of  water  from  the  bank  might 
be  troublesome.  A  suitable  ditch  back  of 
it  to  carry  away  surface  water  would  be 
necessary.  If  there  is  natural  seepage 
through  the  bank,  a  drain  would  have  to 
he  provided  in  the  cellar  bottom  to  carry 
this  away. 


“What  are  you  studying,  John?”  asked 
Aunt  Maria.  “Economics.”  “I  don’t  see 
no  use  in  studying  that  stuff.  If  it’s 
forced  on  you,  you  gotta  practice  it.” — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Xheir  long 


built  i 


wear  is 
n! 


Grain  Leather 
Upper  and  Toe  Cap 


Sewed  Soles 
have  3  rows  of 
Lock  Stitches 


Full  Vamp 
runs  to  Toe 


Two  thicknesses 
Grain  Leather 
Vamp  and  Toe  Cap 


Waterproof  Mishko  Sole 
Outwears  Leather  Sole 


Thousands  of  farmers 
whose  work  is  hard  on 
shoes  call  Mishko  the 
world’s  greatest  work  shoe 
value.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this:  the  way  Mishko 
Shoes  are  made  (shown  in 
the  diagram  at  the  right) 
and  the  exclusive  Mishko 
waterproof  sole.  This 
sole  is  flexible  and  comfortable, 
yet  many  say  their  Mishkos  outlast 
two  pairs  of  ordinary  shoes. 

Mishko  Shoes  are  Ball-Band 
leatheryvotk  shoes  . . .  made  in  the 
same  factory  as  the  famous  Ball- 
Band  rubber  footwear  .  .  .  and 


they  bear  the  same  Red  Ball 
trade-mark. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  They 
come  in  several  styles  and  in  all 
sizes  for  men  and  boys.  If  he  can¬ 
not  supply  you,  write  us  for  the  name 
of  a  dealer  who  can.  Also  ask  for 
a  free  copy  of  "More  Days  Wear,” 
a  booklet  illustrating  and  describ¬ 
ing  Mishko  Shoes. 

Mishawaka  Rubber  &  Woolen  Mfg,  Co. 
333  Water  Street  Mishawaka.  Indiana 


Lookforthe 
Red  Balt 


BALL-BAND 


BOOTS  -  LIGHTRUBBERS  -  HEAVY  RUBBERS  -  ARCTICS  .  GALOSHE 
SPORT  AND  WORK  SHOES  *  WOOL  BOOTS  AND  SOCK 


CODLING  MOTH  LARVA 

k  (NOT  EXTINCT)  a 


THIS  study  of  the  codling  moth  larva“at  home”may 
be  scientifically  interesting  to  an  entomologist 
but  to  you  it  simply  means  crop  loss.  GRASSELLI 
Arsenate  of  Lead  can  take  the  “not”  out  of  the 
headline  above,  as  far  as  your  orchard  is  concerned. 
There  is  a  GRASSELLI  dealer  near  you.  Ask  him 
—  let  him  help  you  plan  your  calyx  spray  now. 
The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company 

Established  1839  .  •  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Also  in  1  lb 
Cans  for 
Shrubs an» 

Gardens 


Grasselli 


Grasselli  Grade 

U  Standard  Weld  Wigh  tdr^QLTears 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

^Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  "We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  like  your  spirit  of  truth  and  fair  play,  and  may  we 
all  prosper  together.  A.  J.  w. 

HIS  is  a  good  wish,  pleasantly  expressed, 
which  may  well  be  handed  on  to  all  readers. 
The  farmer  who  sends  this  letter  feels  that  the  farm 
is  a  good  spot  to  live,  and  the  farm  job  one  worth 
doing. 

❖ 

SCAB  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  pests  of  the 
apple  grower.  It  hits  the  foliage  and  fruit, 
causing  many  leaves  to  drop,  spotting  the  apples 
or  causing  cracks,  and  often  affecting  the  stems,  so 
that  they  do  not  hold  the  fruit.  Prevention  is  the 
only  effective  treatment,  consisting  of  fungicidal 
sprays  which  protect  the  new  growth  from  the  scab 
spores.  These,  after  wintering  over  on  leaves  and 
other  bodies,  are  literally  shot  out  into  the  air,  when 
weather  conditions  are  suitable  for  their  discharge, 
and  are  soon  at  their  work  in  unprotected  growth. 
Some  of  the  experiment  stations  in  apple  States 
have  a  service  of  examining  leaves  sent  them  by 
orehardists,  to  determine  just  when  these  scab 
spores  are  likely  to  be  discharged,  so  that  spraying 
may  be  timed  accordingly.  On  page  525  Prof.  Cum¬ 
mings  shows  how  this  matter  may  be  determined 
by  rather  simple  apparatus  on  the  farm.  A  micro¬ 
scope  of  the  type  he  mentions  is  interesting  and 
useful  to  have  in  the  house.  Scab  control  is  a  matter 
requiring  the  utmost  vigilance. 

* 

A  PLAN  for  proving  the  usefulness  of  sires  was 
discussed  at  the  February  meeting  in  Hartford 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Association  of 
Connecticut.  The  plan  is  working  satisfactorily  in 
several  States.  It  includes  the  organization  of  local 
bull  associations.  Members  as  groups  exchange  sires 
until  each  group  has  used  every  association  sire. 
The  best  bulls  are  identified  by  the  performances 
of  their  daughters  at  the  pail.  Cow-testing  associa¬ 
tions  are  supplemental  to  the  bull  associations.  Two 
Holstein-Friesians  in  the  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.,  bull  asso¬ 
ciation  are  outstanding  as  sii-es  in  that  State.  One 
has  24  daughters  that  average  441  lbs.  of  butterfat 
in  a  year.  This  was  an  increase  of  9.3  per  cent  over 
the  production  of  their  dams.  Dairymen  everywhere 
are  interested  in  increased  net  returns  from  their 
cows.  Breeders  and  others  urge  them  to  raise  or 
buy  better  cows.  Strains  and  “families”  have  been 
developed  by  selection  for  high  production.  Under 
fair  conditions  a  high  percentage  of  cows  of  these 
strains  make  fair  to  excellent  records  as  producers. 
It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  best-producing 
“blood”  is  relatively  scarce.  That  is  not  true.  If 
all  dairymen  kept  records  on  their  cows,  it  would  be 
learned  that  the  so-called  “best  blood”  is  widely 
distributed.  Most  dairymen  are  using  much  better 
stock  than  they  milked  15  years  ago.  The  majority, 
however,  “don't  know  their  best  cows  when  they  see 
them,”  and  never  will  until  they  test  their  output 
by  the  scales.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  thus 
to  identify  the  best  cows  in  the  herd,  and  to  breed 
them  to  sires  whose  daughters  average  high  as 
producers. 

* 

THEBE  have  been  several  more  reports  of  severe 
mice  injury  to  trees  as  a  result  of  the  past 
Winter.  One  apple  grower  states  that  the  primings 
from  the  trees  are  almost  entirely  skinned  over 
night.  He  has  offered  them  poison  faithfully,  yet 
the  mice  have  not  suffered  enough,  which  places  him 
in  a  difficult  situation.  Tlie  soil  orchard  in  question 
is  located  on  a  fairly  steep  hillside,  and  will  wash 
if  it  gets  half  a  chance — how  much  damage  this 
would  amount  to  cannot  be  foretold,  yet  the  mice 
are  almost  certain  to  drive  the  owner  out  of  busi- 
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ness  in  a  short  time  at  the  present  rate  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  be  will  plow  the  whole  orchard, 
and  cultivate  it  thoroughly  all  Summer  with  a  big 
tractor  disk,  seeding  it  to  rye  in  late  August.  A  new 
wrinkle  in  mice  poisoning  turned  up  recently.  An 
orchard  man  found  that  the  mice  did  not  seem  to 
care  for  the  glass  poison  receptacles,  so  he  bought 
about  two  dozen  two-inch  cardboard  mailing  tubes 
and  soaked  these  in  hot  paraffin.  Both  ends  were 
then  partly  closed  to  keep  moisture  from  flowing 
into  the  tube.  Poisoned  wheat  was  placed  into  these 
tubes  and  they  were  set  out  in  the  orchard  and 
were  covered  with  grass  and  stones.  The  mice  kept 
the  grain  cleaned  out  of  the  tubes,  apparently  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  dark,  open-end  runways  provided  for  them. 

* 

INTEREST  in  sheep,  for  wool  and  early  lamb 
production,  continues  to  increase  and  spread  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  some  other  regions  of  the  East. 
At  the  rbeent  annual  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Sheep 
and  Wool  Growers’  Association  at  Washington,  Pa., 
the  attendance  was  the  largest  in  many  years. 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  sheepmen  are 
working  with  one  another  through  this  47-year-old 
organization.  More  than  250  of  their  number  and 
others  were  present.  One  who  has  been  present  on 
many  similar  occasions  in  several  States  tells  us 
that  “it  was  the  most  enthusiastic  meeting  ever 
held  in  the  tri-State  territory.”  A  creditable  exhibit 
of  both  fine  and  medium  wools  and  a  wool-judging 
contest  by  boys  and  girls  were  featured.  Some  Cor- 
riedale  fleeces  were  something  of  a  novelty.  “Wear 
virgin  wool”  and  “eat  more  lamb”  were  merchandis¬ 
ing  slogans  which  the  program  displayed  in  large 
type.  A  number  of  our  Pennsylvania  readers  have 
recently  bought  ewes  with  which  to  found  flocks. 
Similar  activity  is  under  way  in  some  areas  of  New 
York  State  and  New  England.  It  is  often  remarked 
that  “sheep  are  coming  back  to  the  East.”  Their 
coming  will  be  helpful  to  our  agriculture  wherever 
farmers  who  adopt  them  are  prepared  to  practice 
skillful,  patient  shepherding.  Many  farmers,  begin¬ 
ning  in  a  small  way,  have  learned  the  rudiments  of 
this  old  art.  They  are  feeling  their  way  and  grow¬ 
ing  into  the  business  of  building  up  farm  flocks. 
Experience  commends  their  sound  procedure. 

* 

IN  THE  past  26  years  the  Government  has  spent 
$225,000,000  in  developing  irrigation  and  drain¬ 
age  projects.  It  has  thus  brought  into  use  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  highly  productive  land. 
This  land  has  enormously  increased  the  nation’s 
troublesome  crop  surpluses.  For  the  present  fiscal 
year  $15,000,01X1  has  been  appropriated  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  reclamation  bureau.  That  means  more  land  or 
more  crops  to  add  to  the  surplus.  While  these  public 
millions  are  being  lavished  on  desert  and  bog,  Con¬ 
gress  is  about  to  meet  in  special  session  to  enact  a 
farm-relief  measure.  It  will  deal  especially  with  the 
problem  of  crop  surpluses.  Verily  it  is  time  that  the 
major  departments  of  the  Government  should  be 
co-ordinated  in  the  interest  of  true  economy  and 
efficiency.  By  pursuing  its  present  reclamation 
policy,  the  Government  is  literally  compelling  good 
farmers  to  abandon  good  farming  lands  in  many 
States.  Land  reclamation  by  the  Government  ought 
to  be  discontinued  until  there  is  a  national  justifica¬ 
tion  for  its  resumption. 

* 

NOT  many  years  ago  the  term  raw  milk  would 
have  sounded  strangely  to  most  ears,  milk 
being  the  one  food  that  people  expected  to  consume 
as  it  came  from  the  udder.  Raw  milk  is  still  the 
best  milk.  There  is  no  manipulation  through  which 
milk  can  be  put  that  increases  its  value  from  a  food 
standpoint.  Any  process  through  which  it  must  pass 
before  reaching  the  consumer  can  have  only  the 
object  of  protection  from  any  dangerous  contamina¬ 
tion  that  it  may  have  suffered.  Besides  being  the 
most  nearly  ideal  food  known,  milk  comes  close  to 
being  an  ideal  medium  for  the  growth  and  multipli¬ 
cation  of  certain  germs  that  cause  disease  in  human 
beings.  With  the  growth  of  our  population  away 
from  the  pastures  has  come  the  necessity  of  carrying- 
milk  long  distances  and  the  increased  likelihood  of 
its  becoming  contaminated.  From  the  milker  in  the 
dairy  to  the  nurse  preparing  a  distant  infant’s  meal, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  accidental  admission  of 
contaminating  germs  that  may  become  responsible 
for  such  serious  diseases  as  typhoid,  septic  sore 
throat,  scarlet  fever  or  intestinal  infections.  As 
such  diseases  may  be  carried  by  other  foods  also, 
it  may  seem  unfair  to  single  out  milk  for  special 
attention,  but  most  other  foods  are  not  consumed 
raw.  Cooking  kills  disease  germs  and  doubtless 
saves  us  from  disasters  that  would  come  to  us  if 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  our  foods  as  the 
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lower  animals  do.  Cooking,  however,  improves 
neither  the  appearance,  taste  nor  food  value  of 
milk ;  a  high  temperature  is  deleterious  to  these. 
In  view  of  this  and  also  of  the  necessity  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  public  milk  supply,  a  process  known 
as  pasteurizing  has  been  developed.  This  consists 
simply  in  raising  the  temperature  of  milk  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  will  kill  any  disease  germs  present,  with¬ 
out  injuring  it  otherwise.  A  temperature  much  short 
of  boiling  is  sufficient.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  heat  at  143  degrees,  maintained  for  30  minutes, 
will  destroy  such  disease  germs  as  are  most  likely 
to  find  their  way  into  market  milk  and  render  it 
safe  unless  subsequently  contaminated.  This  is  the 
expedient  now  adopted  by  large  cities  drawing  their 
milk  supply  from  distant  sources.  The  injury  to  this 
heated  milk  through  destruction  of  some  part  of  its 
vitamin  content  is  counteracted  in  infant  feeding  by 
the  addition  of  orange  or  tomato  juice  to  the  child’s 
diet:  older  people  may  obtain  their  needed  vitamins 
from  other  sources. 

* 

CCORDING  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  apple  production  in  this  country  was 
99,738,000  bushels  in  the  season  1925-1926 ;  117,357,- 
000  in  1 926-1927,  and  77,700,000  in  1927-1928.  The 
average  grower’s  price  per  bushel  was,  respectively, 
for  the  periods  named:  $1.27,  $0.88,  $1.42.  Grow¬ 
ers  who  now  have  records  of  what  their  commercial 
apples  brought  in  those  years  can  thus  tell  how 
near  they  came  to  this  alleged  average.  In  the  sea¬ 
son  1927-3928,  according  to  railroad  figures,  there 
were  48,067  cars  of  apples  unloaded  in  66  large 
markets.  Five  States  sent  over  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  as  follows:  Washington,  17,347;  New 
York,  7.183;  Idaho,  4,152;  Virginia,  3,092;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  2,734.  New  York  received  the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  apples,  11,755  cars.  Chicago  had  6,284. 
The  freight  rate  on  apples  from  Washington  and 
California  to  New  York  is  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  and 
from  Albion,  N.  Y.,  to  New  York  City,  32  cents. 

* 

AS  USUAL  at  this  season,  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  is  receiving  vegetables  from  many  far  dis¬ 
tances.  Mexico  has  a  war  on  its  hands,  yet  is  send¬ 
ing  us  commercial  quantities  of  tomatoes  and  peas 
in  the  pod.  Chili  ships  us  onions  which  bring  up¬ 
wards  of  $2  per  50-lb.  crate.  From  Bermuda  and 
Cuba  come  carrots,  cucumbers,  eggplants,  Lima 
beans,  okra,  parsley,  peppers,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
squashes.  Formerly  most  of  these  out  of  season 
products  retailed  so  high  that  business  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  only  a  few.  Cucumbers  at  $1.25  each  and 
green  peas  at  75  cents  per  pound,  as  we  have  seen 
them,  did  not  appeal  to  the  popular  purse.  But 
this  merchandising  plan  has  been  changed,  so  that 
these  products  are  on  an  appealing  basis  in  scores 
of  small  stores  and  market  stands.  Doubtless  the 
widely-spread  advice  to  eat  more  vegetables  helps 
this  trade,  but  the  plan  of  distributing  them  on  a 
narrower  profit  margin  has  more  effect. 

* 

A  RECENT  English  novel,  widely  acclaimed  by 
literary  critics,  deals  with  the  absorbing  love 
felt  for  a  rough  and  run-down  farm  by  a  group  of 
brothers  who  bring  it  back  to  fertility.  It  is  a  harsh 
and  powerful  book,  dealing  with  conditions  that 
are,  we  think,  happily  rare  here,  and  some  of  the 
book  reviewers  assert  that  this  absorbing  passion 
for  one  piece  of  land,  which  colors  the  whole  life  of 
those  who  work  on  it,  never  does  exist  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  this  we  think  the  critics  are 
wrong.  If  a  farmer  did  not  possess  love  for  the 
land  and  its  belongings  he  would  not  live  and  work 
there.  It  is  this  love  for  and  interest  in  a  specific 
bit  of  tlie  United  States  that  makes  the  farmer  a 
permanent  force  among  the  armies  of  drifters  that 
are  growing  more  menacing  every  year.  If  a  citi¬ 
zen  has  no  real  home,  no  spot  of  earth  to  which  he 
becomes  attached,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  feel  devo¬ 
tion  to  an  intangible  idea.  It  is  the  farmer’s  love 
of  the  land  that  makes  him  a  solid  foundation  when 
national  stress  or  tumult  calls  for  what  may  be 
termed  practical  patriotism. 


Brevities 

Matthew  Martin,  pioneei*,  page  532. 

A  record  lettuce  train  of  170  cars  recently  left  Braw- 
ley,  Calif.  Its  estimated  value  was  $70,000. 

It  costs,  on  an  average,  23.12  cents  to  get  a  bushel 
of  wheat  from  Vaueouver,  B.  C.,  to  Liverpool,  England. 

Grape  growers  in  Tulare  Co.,  Calif.,  are  reported  to 
be  pulling  out  grapevines,  replacing  them  with  nuts, 
citrus  and  deciduous  fruits. 

Army  surplus  sales  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
amounted  to  $1,181,000.  The  chief  items  were  cotton, 
clothing,  raincoats  and  shoes. 
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Milk  in  Chicago 

AT  THE  beginning  of  the  year  dairymen  supply¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  milk  market  were  in  many 
respects  facing  the  conditions  which  New  York 
dairymen  labored  with  in  1916.  They  had  only  the 
nucleus  of  an  organization.  They  had  gone  through 
many  disappointments.  The  rank  and  tile  had  lost 
hope  in  organization.  About  a  half  dozen  big  dealers 
dominated  the  market  and  the  price.  The  small 
dealers  were  friendly.  The  experiences  with  pre¬ 
vious  strikes  had  not  been  encouraging.  The  leaders 
were  reluctant  to  call  another.  The  price  was  $2.55 
per  100  lbs.  for  3.5  per  cent  milk,  or  $2.25  on  the 
o  per  cent  basis.  The  producers  demanded  $2.85. 
The  dealers  posted  $2.55  and  refused  to  consider 
more.  Some  farmers  left  their  milk  at  the  plant, 
but  many  carried  it  back  home.  Meetings  were  held 
in  local  sections.  The  emotions  of  producers  were 
stirred,  and  without  word  from  the  leaders  these 
local  meetings  voted  to  withhold  their  milk.  The 
strike  was  on.  Dairymen  rose  nearly  to  a  man  as 
they  did  in  New  York  in  1916.  They  canvassed  the 
territory  and  held  the  milk.  Dealers  got  little  milk. 
Milk  coming  from  a  distance  in  cans  and  trucks 
end  tanks  in  the  possession  of  dealers  flooded  the 
streets  and  the  gutters.  Civic  bodies  in  Chicago 
learned  the  small  part  of  their  14c  for  a  quart  of 
milk  that  went  to  the  producer  .  Their  sympathies 
went  to  the  farmers.  Some  of  them  voted  that  the 
price  should  be  higher  than  the  farmers  asked.  The 
sheriffs,  police  officers  and  trainmen  were  usually 
absent  when  milk  was  being  dumped.  The  press  and 
radio  carried  the  news  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  to  the  strikers.  The  dealers  came  to  realize 
the  situation.  They  went  into  conference  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Pure  Milk  Company  and  agreed  to 
arbitration.  This  was  what  the  producers  demanded 
at  the  beginning.  The  strike  was  called  off  and  the 
milk  flowed  in  next  morning. 

The  arbitrator  fixed  the  price  for  March  at  $2.65 
per  100  pounds  for  3.5  per  cent  milk,  with  4c  a 
pound  differential  up  or  down.  The  price  itself 
caused  no  rejoicing,  but  the  principle  did.  One  cent 
of  the  $2.65  goes  to  the  association,  and  14  cents 
increase  to  producers.  The  strike  has  welded  the 
uhole  Chicago  territory  into  one  united  group,  and 
the  problem  now  is  to  consolidate  the  gains.  Begin¬ 
ning  April  1  they  have  adopted  a  production  plan 
similar  in  most  respects  to  the  plan  suggested  for  the 
New  York  territory.  The  net  price  will  be  $2.64  per 
100  lbs.  for  3.5  per  cent  milk,  with  an  allowance 
of  4c  per  point  butterfat  up  or  down  the  scale.  The 
base  amount  of  milk  for  each  producer  will  be  the 
average  of  his  September,  October  and  November 
production,  but  during  April  each  dairyman  may 
produce  120  per  cent  of  base  for  the  $2.64  price, 
tor  May  110  per  cent,  for  June  105  per  cent,  for 
•Inly  120  per  cent,  and  for  August  $2.64  for  all  milk. 
All  milk  in  excess  of  base  amount,  or  surplus,  will 
he  figured  at  the  rate  of  3.5  times  the  price  of  92 
>wore  butter  at  Chicago  plus  20  per  cent,  plus  25  per 
cent  of  the  difference  between  the  above  price  and 
i  lie  base  price  of  $2.64. 

This  means  that  if  a  farmer's  average  daily  pro¬ 
duction  for  September,  October  and  November  is 
100  lbs.,  he  may  deliver  120  lbs.  in  April,  100  in 
May,  105  in  June,  120  in  July,  and  all  his  August 
milk.  The  price  for  these  deliveries  will  be  $2.64 
to  the  producer.  The  farmer  may  deliver  more  than 
bis  base  average  during  the  other  months  to  be  paid 
tor  at  the  surplus  price.  Our  preference  is  for  the 
association  to  handle  its  own  surplus,  but  that  is  a 
possibility  for  the  future.  So  far  the  association 
l>as  moved  conservatively,  and  prospects  for  the 
future  look  good. 


How  Foreign  Exchange  is  Determined 

\N  ill  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  foreign  exchange 
the  simplest  way  you  can?  By  what  authority  is 
tie  rate  of  exchange  made?  Just  what  individual  or 
aiiK  is  it  that  determines  when  Canadian  money  is 
worth  more  or  less  than  ours  and  what  is  their  pro¬ 
cess  ot  reasoning?  D  j 

New  York. 

B TWEEN  countries  which  have  a  gold  stand¬ 
ard  the  ratio  of  their  money  units  is  fixed  by 
toe  weight  of  gold  in  the  units.  The  rate  of  the 
English  pound  to  our  dollar  is  4.86^3,  of  the  French 
iianc  .0391%;  of  the  German  mark,  .2380;  which 
means  that  the  pound  exchanges  for  $4.86 34;  the 
nanc  for  3.91%  cents,  and  the  mark,  23.80  cents  of 
eur  money.  England  and  the  United  States  main- 
1 -lined  their  gold  standard  during  the  war.  Ger¬ 
many,  1  ranee  and  many  of  the  European  countries 
did  not,  but  have  since  revalued  their  currency  on 
the  gold  basis.  Their  rates  of  money  exchange  are 
therefore  fixed  by  the  governments  on  the  gold 
standard. 

Countries  like  Greece  and  Jugo-Slavia,  which  have 


not  again  standardized  their  currency  on  gold,  have 
allowed  a  rate  of  exchange  to  be  worked  out  on  a 
level  of  trade  which  has  been  acceptable  to  their 
foreign  customers.  In  fact  the  rate  is  fixed  from 
day  to  day  by  the  foreign  exchanges.  Before  the 
war  the  Greek  drachma  was  worth  19.30  cents.  Now 
it  is  worth  1.3  cents.  The  Jugo-Slavia  dinar  was 
worth  19.3  cents,  now  worth  1.76  cents.  All  of  these 
normal  rates  of  exchange  vary  at  times  and  from 
day  to  day  on  account  of  trade  conditions. 

The  rate  of  foreign  exchange  is  determined  for  the 
most  part  by  supply  and  demand.  The  American  ex¬ 
porter  makes  a  draft  in  dollars  on  his  foreign  buyer 
and  delivers  it  with  necessary  export  invoices  and 
marine  insurance  to  his  bank,  paying  a  commission 
for  collection.  The  proceeds  of  the  draft  are  credited 
to  his  account  when  received  by  the  bank.  A  foreign 
importer  to  this  country  goes  through  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  in  his  own  country.  When  the  imports  equal 
the  exports  in  value  the  drafts  in  the  foreign  banks 
equal  the  drafts  in  our  banks  and  they  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  on  the  normal  ratio  fixed  by  governments  on 
the  gold  standard.  But  if  we  are  exporting  in  larger 
volume  than  we  import  there  will  be  more  drafts 
in  our  banks  than  in  the  foreign  banks.  Our  supply 
of  bills  will  exceed  the  demand.  Our  banks  will  be 
anxious  to  sell  them  and  the  rate  of  exchange  will 
be  low.  When,  however,  we  are  importing  more  than 
we  export  the  banks  here  will  have  a  demand  for 
more  drafts  than  they  have  on  hand  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  will  be  higher.  The  drafts  in  these  cases 
are  exchanged  between  our  banks  and  the  foreign 
banks  by  an  exchange  of  drafts  or  credit  merely  by 
credit  and  debit  entries  in  their  books.  This  process 
continues  while  the  variation  in  exchange  does  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  shipping  gold  from  one  country 
to  another.  If  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
exceeds  cost  of  shipping  gold,  then  gold  is  imported 
as  the  cheapest  way  of  settling  balances. 

The  variation  in  exchange  from  day  to  day  is 
caused  by  the  relative  amount  of  our  selling  or  buy¬ 
ing  in  foreign  trade.  For  example  if  an  American 
importer  wishes  to  remit  to  France,  he  applies  to  a 
bank  for  a  rate  of  exchange.  The  quotation  may  be 
3.92%  cents,  which  he  thinks  too  high.  He  then 
applies  to  another  bank  which  may  have  more 
French  drafts  and  quotes  3.92%  cents,  which  he  ac¬ 
cepts.  Such  transactions  establish  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  with  France  for  the  day. 

I11  the  Winter  Canada  is  not  shipping  its  hard 
wheat  to  this  country  but  our  banks  have  drafts 
against  her  for  our  exports  to  her,  hence  our  ex¬ 
change  rates  to  Canada  are  low,  and  the  Canadian 
dollar  is  at  a  slight  discount.  During  the  open  sea¬ 
son.  Canadian  wheat  is  imported,  and  our  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  is  high,  and  Canadian  dollar  is  at  a  premium. 
During  the  Winter  Canada  sent  us  gold  to 
be  invested  in  Wall  Street  because  of  the  prevailing 
high  rates  of  interest.  This  creates  a  surplus  of 
Canadian  credits  just  as  the  cheese  and  cream  which 
they  send  us  help  increase  our  surplus  of  milk.  The 
demand  for  the  Canadian  dollar  is  decreased,  and 
it  is  therefore  worth  at  this  writing  100  cents.  No 
arbitrary  authority  determines  the  rate  of  foreign 
exchange.  No  individual  or  bank  could  fix  the  rate 
for  more  than  a  single  transetion.  In  the  main,  at 
least,  the  rate  is  determined  by  the  free  play  of  the 
rule  of  demand  and  supply.  Economic  law  defies 
human  intrigue. 


Ideals  the  Enemy  of  Vice 

CCOltDING  to  a  newspaper  dispatch  from 
Florida,  a  real-estate  dealer  of  Massachusetts 
by  the  name  of  St.  Clair  complained  that  he  had 
been  swindled  out  of  $40,000  by  confidence  men.  It 
seems  that  two  men  said  they  represented  a  horse¬ 
racing  syndicate  in  Baltimore,  and  coached  St.  Clair 
how  to  place  “sure”  bets  before  allowing  him  to  lay 
a  wager.  Then  he  bet  and  made  much  money  with¬ 
out  putting  up  any  cash,  but  before  he  was  allowed 
to  draw  the  “big”  winnings  he  was  obliged  to  prove 
that  he  was  good  for  the  stakes,  if  he  had  lost.  He 
therefore  gave  the  men  $40,000  and  they  gave  him 
a  credit  slip  for  his  winnings,  telling  him  to  go  to 
their  headquarters  in  Baltimore  and  get  the  money. 
He  found  no  trace  of  the  syndicate  in  Baltimore. 

We  confess  that  we  find  it  hard  to  develop  much 
sympathy  with  the  victim  in  this  game.  On  the  face 
of  the  story  he  went  into  a  conspiracy  with  the 
crooks  to  cheat  others,  and  instead  got  swindled 
himself.  The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  the  desire 
for  other  people’s  money  blinds  the  victim  to  the 
transparency  of  a  trick  which  has  deception  and 
fraud  written  all  over  it.  Human  avarice  is  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  professional  swindler.  They 
capitalize  this  human  vice  for  their  own  ill-gotten 
gain.  Laws  never  did  and  never  can  defeat  these 
professional  crooks.  The  remedy  is  in  information, 
education  and  persuasion  of  the  people  who  may  be 


honest  enough  but  easily  misguided,  and  in  the 
development  of  sterling  honesty  and  high  ideals  in 
the  masses. 


Milk  in  France 

NOFFICIAL  figures  place  total  production  of 
milk  in  France  in  1913  at  2,816,000,000  gallons. 
In  1927  it  was  3,036,000.000  gallons.  The  establish¬ 
ments  engaged  in  the  milk  industry  were  5,225 
in  1914  to  6,734  in  1926.  The  number  of  cows  in 
1919  was  about  6,240.000  and  7,530,000  in  1928. 
Practically  one-third  of  all  milk  produced  is  used 
for  making  butter  and  about  440,000,000  lbs.  a  year 
are  made.  The  consumption  of  fluid  milk  is  es¬ 
timated  at  about  660,000,000  gallons  and  the  annual 
per  capita  18  gallons. 


Daylight-saving  Repeal  Bill 

OMR  weeks  back  we  reported  that  Assemblyman 
Ouvillier  of  New  York  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish 
daylight  saving,  calling  it  a  nuisance  in  both  city 
and  country.  The  present  law  permits  municipalities 
at  their  own  option  to  put  daylight  saving  into 
effect.  Mr.  Cuvillier’s  bill  to  repeal  the  existing  law 
was  committed  to  the  rules  committee,  which  has 
charge  of  all  bills  at  the  closing  days  of  the  session. 
The  bill  was  opposed  by  some  small  city  groups,  and 
Mr.  Cuvillier  amended  his  bill  to  compel  State- wide 
use  of  daylight-saving  time  for  the  three  months 
from  June  1  to  September  1,  declaring  that  his  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  to  avoid  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
variation  of  an  hour  in  the  time  in  different  locali¬ 
ties  in  the  State.  The  up-State  members  will  no 
doubt  defeat  the  bill  in  its  new  form  before  this  is 
road,  but  the  incident  serves-  to  show  the  effect  in 
the  Legislature  of  a  fuss  raised  by  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  people  in  support  of  the  most  idiotic 
procedure  that  ever  had  the  sanction  of  law  any¬ 
where. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  wliat  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  Iho  sub 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

An  Interesting  Family  Record 

All  but  a  few  months  of  my  life  have  been  spent  on 
the  farm.  Adjoining  my  farm  is  my  father’s  farm, 
where  I  was  born,  and  adjoining  this  is  the  one  where 
my  father  was  horn,  and  this  farm  was  owned  by  my 
grandfather,  great-grandfather,  and  great-great-grand¬ 
father  Jimothy  Watrous,  whose  tlced  to  the  farm,  now 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  family,  was  given  while  (lie 
Colonists  were  still  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  On 
the  farm  where  I  was  horn,  now  owned  by  my  brother, 
is  a  little  cemetery  where  can  he  seen  the  grave  of  Paul 
Woodbridge,  who  we  understand  had  the  original  grant 
of  this  land  from  the  King  of  England.  He  died  four 
years  before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  at  (lie 
age  of  71  years.  Not  many  rods  away  may  still  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  old  farmhouse,  with  a  part  of  the  old 
stone  chimney  still  standing. 

Here  in  New  England  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  once  productive  land  which  enterprising  farmers  had 
cleared  up  and  surrounded  with  stone  walls  which  the 
farmer  today  cannot  even  keep  in  repair.  This  land, 
worn  out,  covered  with  moss  and  brush,  is  now  going 
back  to  forest.  The  forests  which  once  abounded  with 
game  of  different  kinds  have  been  robbed  of  both  game 
and  timber.  The  stands  of  noble  oaks,  chestnut  and 
hickory  have  succumbed  to  the  ax,  saw  and  the  chestnut 
blight,  until  a  short  time  ago,  while  in  quest  of  a  special 
piece  of  timber,  I  was  obliged  to  search  over  a  large 
part  of  the  county  to  find  a  half-dozen  trees  large 
enough  to  make  it,  while  25  or  30  years  ago  I  could 
have  found  a  tree  large  enough  within  20  minutes’ 
walk  in  almost  any  direction  from  my  home.  The 
farmers’  buildings  are  also  badly  in  need  of  repair.  A 
great  many  of  the  farmers  are  working  from  1  >/,  to  2 
hours  to  each  hour  that  the  city  man  works,  and" going 
without  many  of  the  conveniences  that  the  city  man 
enjoys.  I  believe  the  sooner  (lie  farmers  stop  clamoring 
about  legislation  and  stop  looking  to  the  modern 
Pharaohs  to  solve  their  problems  of  surplus  and  financ¬ 
ing,  and  get  together  and  work  for  each  other’s  interests 
and  work  out  their  own  problems  instead  of  pulling 
apart  all  the  time,  the  sooner  tliey  will  get  back  the 
birthright  they  seem  to  have  lost. 

While  the  farmer’s  resources  have  been  fading  away 
the  cities  have  been  growing  and  piling  up  wealth,  but 
how  long  can  they  continue  to  prosper  if  the  farmer  is 
not  prosperous?  zephtb  w.  watkous. 

Why  all  the  Fuss  and  Feathers? 

The  new  system  of  roads  has  driven  the  farmer  with 
his  horse-drawn  vehicles  either  in  the  ditch  or  off  I  lie 
new  roads  altogether,  and  seeing  when  the  horses  had 
the  free  use  of  the  roads,  they  in  turn  had  to  furnish  the 
horsepower  to  build  and  maintain  them. 

Now,  since  the  autos  and  trucks  have  taken  the  horses’ 
job,  both  for  fun  and  hauling,  why  not  let  the  fun 
wagons  and  heavy-hauling  wagons  pay  for  the  roads 
and  their  upkeep  by  paying  a  royalty  tax  on  what  gas 
they  consume  traveling  on  these  roads,  enough  to  build 
and  maintain  them?  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  it  is  one  cent  or  five  cents  per  gallon?  Al  (lie 
present  time  there  is  no  other  wear  on  these  roads, 
except  the  autos  and  trucks.  I  cannot  understand  why 
(his  is  such  a  difficult  matter  to  adjust.  Let  the  inter¬ 
ests  that  use  the  roads  pay  for  them. 

If  part  of  the  tax  money  that  is  now  being  used  for 
commissions  and  banquets,  to  determine  how  much  tax, 
and  who  shall  distribute  it,  could  be  applied  to  road 
building,  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  giving  a  good 
many  farmers  an  outlet  with  produce.  These  farmers 
on  back  roads  cannot  now  drive  their  horses  as  formerly 
on  the  improved  roads,  and  in  the  present  condition  of 
crossroads  they  cannot  get  out  and  home  again  with 
their  trucks.  E.  E.  CALLAHAN. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


An  April  Adoration 

Sang  the  sunrise  on  an  amber  morn — 
“Earth,  be  glad !  An  April  day  is  born.” 

“Winter’s  done,  and  April’s  in  the  skies, 
Earth,  look  up  with  laughter  in  your 
eyes !” 

Putting  off  her  dumb  dismay  of  snow, 
Earth  bade  all  her  unseen  children  grow. 

Then  the  sound  of  growing  in  the  air 

Rose  to  God  a  liturgy  of  prayer ; 

0 

And  the  thronged  succession  of  the  days 
Uttered  up  to  God  a  Psalm  of  praise. 

Laughed  the  running  sap  in  every  vein. 
Laughed  the  running  flurries  of  warm 
rain, 

Laughed  the  life  in  every  wandering  root, 
Laughed  the  tingling  cells  of  bud  and 
shoot. 

God  in  all  the  concord  of  their  mirth, 
Heard  the  adoration-song  of  Earth. 

— Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

We  once  knew  a  careful  housekeeper 
who  made  tea  in  a  tin  teapot  with  the 
addition  of  a  pinch  of  soda  to  bring  out 
the  flavor.  She  said  tea  never  agreed 
very  well  with  her  family,  but  they  liked 
it  strong,  so  she  let  it  stew  on  the  back 
of  the  stove,  and  the  combination  of  the 
metal  teapot,  the  long  standing,  and  the 
pinch  of  soda  made  a  fluid  that  could 
have  been  used  to  tan  woodchuck  hides. 
No  wonder  it  didn’t  agree  with  the  fami¬ 
ly  digestion.  We  think  good  tea  the 
most  comforting  beverage  one  can  take, 
but  we  like  to  make  it  in  an  earthen  tea¬ 
pot,  which  is  warmed  before  the  tea  is 
scalded.  We  use  the  old  rule  of  a  tea¬ 
spoon  for  each  person  and  one  for  the 
pot,  and  the  water  must  be  freshly  boil¬ 
ing.  Water  that  has  gone  off  the  boil  or 
that  has  been  boiled  the  second  time,  is 
unsatisfactory.  After  pouring  on  the 
water,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  three  min¬ 
utes,  and  is  then  ready  to  pour.  If  it 
is  to  be  served  in  a  silver  pot  the  teapot 
is  heated  with  boiling  water,  before  the 
tea  is  put  in  it,  and  it  is  served  quickly, 
while  hot.  Old-fashioned  housekeepers 
used  to  heat  the  teacups  by  pouring  in  a 
little  hot  water,  which  was  emptied  into 
the  “slop  bowl"  that  came  with  every  tea 
service,  before  the  tea  was  poured  in. 
In  the  more  expensive  hotels  iced  tea  is 
always  freshly  made,  the  hot  tea  being 
poured  over  a  quantity  of  ice,  and  this 
certainly  has  an  aroma  one  never  gets  in 
tea  that  is  allowed  to  stand  and  cool  be¬ 
fore  icing.  We  like  to  use  a  sprig  of 
mint  with  the  slice  of  lemon  in  iced  tea. 

% 

We  have  been  asked  again  to  give  a 
recipe  for  the  old-fashioned  oatmeal  gruel 
that  is  so  nourishing  to  convalescents, 
growing  children  or  old  people.  Put  a 
quart  of  water  in  the  double  boiler.  When 
it  boils,  stir  in  four  tablespoons  of  oat¬ 
meal  or  oat  flake;  old-fashioned  pinhead 
oatmeal  is  excellent.  Add  a  little  salt, 
about  as  much  as  would  lie  on  a  dime. 
Roil  slowly  for  four  hours,  stirring  as 
needed,  and  being  careful  to  avoid  scorch¬ 
ing.  Then  pour  through  a  sieve,  working 
with  a  spoon  to  press  the  pulp  through, 
but  do  not  permit  any  hulls  to  enter  the 
gruel.  Grate  a  little  nutmeg  into  it  for 
flavoring  but  do  not  add  sugar,  as  it  will 
not  keep  so  well  when  sweetened.  Keep 
in  a  cold  place.  When  used,  put  two  to 
four  tablespoons  of  the  gniel  in  a  cup  (it 
forms  a  jelly  when  cold)  and  thin  with 
milk,  either  hot  or  cold.  Sweeten  if  pre- 
ferred.  In  some  cases  digestion  is  aided 
by  eating  a  bit  of  dry  toast  with  the 
gruel,  as  this  prevents  too  hasty  swallow¬ 
ing.  The  nutmeg  has  some  stomachic 
value,  in  addition  to  imparting  a  pleasant 
flavor.  This  gruel  is  excellent  for  nurs- 
ing  mothers,  for  young  children,  for  in¬ 
valids  and  for  persons  losing  weight.  A 
cup  of  it  at  bedtime  will  be  comforting 
to  old  people  who  do  not  wish  to  eat  solid 
food  at  that  time,  and  yet  feel  the  “empti¬ 
ness”  that  prevents  sleep.  Oornmeal 
gruel  is  made  in  the  same  way,  but  with 
half  the  quantity  of  the  meal,  as  it  thick¬ 
ens  more  than  the  oatmeal. 


Improving  the  Kitchen 
Table 

I  used  to  despise  the  oilcloth  on  my 
kitchen  table.  It  was  always  worn  out 
long  before  I  felt  like  affording  a  new 
one.  My  neighbor  had  her  kitchen  table 
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covered  with  zinc  just  like  a  washtub, 
and  dear  me,  the  energy  that  woman 
wasted  scrubbing  that  table  would  have 
tended  a  farm  crop ! 

One  day  I  struck  upon  a  happy  plan. 
Why  not  cover  my  rickety-top  table  with 
wall-board  and  paint  the  whole  thing 
with  floor  enamel? 

I  did,  and  the  result  was  a  joy  to  be- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


858  —  A  Practical 
Bathrobe.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
1C,  18.  20  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  40 
and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3% 
yds.  of  binding.  We 
also  have  same  syle 
for  children  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6  to 
12  years.  Ten  cents. 


313— Youthful-Slim. 
Tliia  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
lVs  yds.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


192 — Cunning  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4, 
6  and  8  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


314  —  Paris  Chic. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
3%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


Trantfer  pattern 


11023 


Emb.  No.  11023 — Basket  Motifs  for  Ap¬ 
plique  and  Embroidery.  Pattern  provides 
48  basket  motifs  ranging  in  sizes  from 
%  bv  1  in.  to  5  by  7Vs  in.  Suitable  for 
lingerie,  scarves  and  cushions;  blue.  Ten 
cents. 

Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


hoick  My  former  kitchen  table  looked 
like  one  of  those  lovely  library  tables 
that  you  see  in  reading  rooms  and  it  has 
graduated  in  service  as  well  as  in  looks. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  breakfast  table. 

MRS.  B.  T. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Mark  has  just  tunneled  through  that 
stubborn  mound  at  the  porch  entrance. 
Every  time  the  snow  slides  off  the  roof 
it  grows  bigger  and  bigger,  until  going 
in  and  out  is  impossible.  I  don't  like  my 
front  door  barricaded.  Front  doors  are 
the  index  of  our  characters.  Let's  keep 
them  looking  well.  Folks  laugh  about 
“keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,”  but  we 
ought  to  do  that — sensibly.  Occasionally 
persons  come  who  shame  me  to  the  point 
of  misery.  When  they  go  I  rush  around 
and  clean  house,  try  to  serve  meals  dain¬ 
tily,  get  ambitious  about  my  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  resolve  that  my  cheap  cot¬ 
ton  curtains  shall  look  as  well  as  her 
silk  ones.  Such  people  are  good  friends. 
If  it  weren’t  for  the  Joneses  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  up  with  them  we  would  de¬ 
terminate.  Oh,  we  can’t  impress  any¬ 
body  or  always  keep  up  a  good  appear¬ 


ance,  but  we  can  all  do  better  than  we 
do.  It  is  nice  to  keep  a  tea  apron  handy 
to  slip  on  when  someone  comes  to  the 
door,  wise  to  appear  efficient  and  success¬ 
ful.  They  say  prosperity  begets  prosperi¬ 
ty.  Certainly  if  we  want  success  we 
must  be  magnets  for  it.  I  want  to  be 
ready  for  my  ship  when  it  docks. 

The  road  by  our  house  has  been  plowed, 
and  it  seems  to  good  to  be  back  on  the 
map  again,  to  see  a  car  up  by  once  more. 
All  main  roads  are  plowed  now  in  Win¬ 
ter.  Other  towns  plow  too.  The  road 
is  open  to  White  River  Junction  and  be¬ 
yond.  No  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
Northfield  Gulf  open,  but  one  may  go  to 
Montpelier  and  Barre.  Cars  outnumber 
teams,  and  truck  are  drawing  logs. 

Word  comes  that  the  northern  shrike 
is  in  our  mist,  going  about  his  usual  work 
of  destruction.  At  present  only  one  has 
been  seen,  and  the  instructions  are  to 
shoot  it  on  sight.  My  bird  book  pictures 
a  large  gray  bird  with  hooked  bill,  black 
stripe  across  eye  and  striping  on  under 
side  of  tail,  barred  breast,  in  the  act  of 
impaling  a  grasshopper  on  a  thorn.  For 
the  sake  of  our  dear  little  chickadees  and" 
other  small  birds  I  hope  soxneone  will 
make  short  work  of  this  cannibal.  For 
a  small  outlay  I  know  of  nothing  nicer 
to  have  than  a  set  of  small  books — birds, 
flowers  and  butterflies.  Nature  study 
makes  an  interesting  topic  for  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  especially  encouraged 
among  the  children. 

Listen!  I  have  a  wild  idea,  oi  interest 
to  farmers  and  indoor  men  with  outdoor 
aspirations !  We  have  traveling  mer¬ 
chants,  traveling  libraries,  why  not  a 
traveling  barbershop?  Would  a  small 
fitted  truck  look  any  stranger  than  the 
occasional  barber’s  chair  I  see  on  the 
porch  of  some  farmhouse  with  a  much- 
lathered  neighbor  in  it?  Even  in  these 
days  of  motor  cars  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  leave  work  and  drive  to  town,  and 
many  of  us  are  stay-at-homes  anyhow. 
First-hand  proof  that  a  traveling  profes¬ 
sional  with  reasonable  charges  would  do 
business:  I  cut  the  children  s  hair ,  my 
father  or  mother,  sometimes  both,  f  -1 
do  mine ;  a  neighboi'  has  hers  clipped  by 
her  son  ;  one  man  barbers  his  tour  sons 
and  I  could  mention  many  more  right 

nGtir  here.  . 

Approaching  Spring  makes  housewives 

wonder  what  to  do  to  the  house  and  how 
with  a  small  amount  of  money.  Last 
vear  I  wrought  a  miracle  in  my  kitchen 
for  five  dollars.  Of  course  ten  or  twenty 
would  have  achieved  a  more  nearly  per¬ 
fect  result,  but  sometimes  we  want  to 
renovate  before  that  leaky  roof  can  be 
recovered  and  don’t  feel  like  spending 
much  even  if  we  could.  The  ceiling  was 
stained  and  smoky,  woodwork  had  not 
been  painted  for  several  years,  the  iurni- 
ture  chipped  and  scraped  guiltless  ot 
paint.  The  wallpaper  was  tight,  so  butt 
kalsomine  was  put  on  walls  and  ceiling, 
too.  A  quart  of  russet  paint  did  the 
woodwork;  ivory  enamel  and  blue  lac¬ 
quer  the  furniture.  I  made  sash  cur¬ 
tains  of  blue  coin-dot  white  muslin ;  cov¬ 
ered  sink  shelves,  clock  shelf  and  an  olcl 
eggcase,  containing  cleaning  rags,  with 
blue  and  white  checked  oilcloth.  I  cut  a 
square  yard  of  felt  base  for  floor  mats. 
It  looks  lovely  when  done,  the  porcelain- 
topped  table,  old-fashioned  chairs  and 
high  chair  forming  an  adorable  little 
breakfast  set  in  ivory  and  blue ;  the  oak 
cabinet  glistening  in  ivory  with  blue 
knobs,  the  lacquered  scales, _  rocking  chair 
with  cretonne  pad,  Jean  s  little  blue 
rocker — the  sun  flooding  that  room  must 
have  thought  a  genie  had  rubbed  a  magic 
lamp.  Just  a  bit  of  money,  courage,  per¬ 
sistence,  ingenuity  and  a  husband  s  in¬ 
terest  and  occasional  help  will  make  a 
shabby  home  blossom  like  the  rose. 

Another  thing  that  has  brightened  my 
kitchen  is  an  old-fashioned  mirror  over 
the  sink.  It  makes  a  perfect  reflector 
for  the  window  at  the  back  of  the  room. 
I  hope  this  Summer  I  can  lift  my  eyes 
from  the  dispan  to  the  sight  of  a  flower 
garden  reflection. 

Does  anyone  know  how  to  enamel  a 
kitchen  stove?  Would  stovepipe  enamel 
do  it?  Probably  not.  Someone  ought  to 
invent  a  lacquer  to  transform  this  grimy 
kitchen  tyrant.  An  aunt  has  a  parlor 
heater  done  in  aluminum  paint,  lovely 
but  not  washable.  She  says  she  once 
knew  someone  ivho  had  painted  her  range 
that  way  and  it  was  washable.  Our  ques¬ 
tion :  how  did  she  do  it? 

So  much  is  said  about  posture  that  at 
last  I  have  caught  the  germ.  I  have 
been  standing  on  my  heels  instead  of  let¬ 
ting  my  weight  rest  gently  on  the  balls 
of  the  feet.  Constant  prompting  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  break  a  habit.  This  position  makes 
deep  breathing  easier,  holds  the  abdomen 
in  place  and  relaxes  muscles.  When 
walking  imagine  someone  has  left  you  a 
million.  If  that  doesn't  induce  buoyancy 
of  step,  nothing  will.  Good  posture  aids 
mental  poise,  indirectly. 

We  had  a  sleighride  up  home  Sunday, 


INDIGESTION 
GOES— QUICKLY, 
PLEASANTLY 


When  you  begin  to  suffer  from  heart¬ 
burn,  gas  or  indigestion,  it’s  usually  the 
fault  of  too  much  acid  in  your  stomach. 
The  best  way  —  the  quickest  way  —  to 
stop  your  trouble  is  with  Phillips  Milk 
of  Magnesia.  A  spoonful  in  water  neu- 
ti'alizes  many  times  its  volume  in  stomach 
acids — and  does  it  instantly.  The  symp¬ 
toms  disappear  in  five  minutes. 

You  will  never  use  crude  methods  when 
you  know  Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia. 
And  you  will  never  allow  yourself  to 
suffer  from  ovei’-acidity  again.  It  is  the 
standard  anti-acid  with  doctors  and  has 
been  for  over  fifty  years. 

Your  drug  store  has  Phillips  Milk  of 
Magnesia,  in  generous  25c  and  50c  bot¬ 
tles.  Full  directions  for  its  many  uses 
in  every  package.  Insist  on  the  genuine. 
A  less  prefect  product  may  not  act  the 
same. 

“Milk  of  Magnesia”  has  been  the  U.  S. 
Registered  trade  mark  of  the  Chas.  H. 
Phillips  Chemical  Co.,  and  its  predeces¬ 
sor  Clias.  H.  Phillips,  since  1875. 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS! 

Women  are  litei’ally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock. 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 

RUG  YARN  ■ 

37  Colors— Free  Samples 

Colonial  Yarn  House,  1225  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Rlonl/ofe  and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
DlalinvLo  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct 
from  the  mill  if  you  have  no  wool 
Beautiful  goods that  gives  satisfac. 
tion  and  long  wear.  Write  for  cata. 
log  and  samples.  Prices  reasonable 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  Lynn  St..  West  Unity.  0, 

FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS.  3  Pair 

Blade,  gunmetal,  grey,  <£-fQ0 
beige,  nude,  French  ”  I 
nude;  sizes  8b-10.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD.  MASS- 

ATTRACTIVE  FIREPLACES  delivered  in  New  York 

State.  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y* 

Over  25  years.  Whole  or  part 
time  to  develop  high-class 
business  in  own  locality* 

TROJAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC.  -  -  TKOY,  >»  * 

RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

Seat  Weaving  Materials . Cane . Cane  Web 

Kush . Fibre  Rush . Splints . Reed  ......New 

illustrated  instructions  for  Re-Seating  Chairs  "  ith  Cane, 
Rush,  Splint  and  Reed,  10  cents.  Price  List  Free.  H.  **• 

PEliKISS,  258  Shelton  Ave„  Kew  Haven,  Conn. 


Wool£g 


Ladies’ 


WOMEN 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See. 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Enjoy  Gas  for  Cooking 


YOU  can  have  this  city  advantage 
in  your  home  and  actually  save 
money  on  fuel.  ANDES  Suburban 
Gas  is  the  finest,  fastest,  cleanest 
cooking  fuel.  Even  better  than 
city  gas  and  costs  but  little  more. 
Write  for  circular. 

Asides  Range  and  Furnace  Corp. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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The  Low  Priced 
Quality  Washer 

(with  lifetime  copper  tub) 

for  the  Farm  Home 

INVESTIGATE  the  VOSS  be' 
fore  you  buy  any  washer,  and 
you  will  save  $5  to  $30,  for  the 
VOSS  is  priced  $?  to  $30  less 
than  any  washer  of  equal  quality 
on  the  market  today. 

A  strong  statement!  But  one 
that  VOSS  dealers  have  proved 
to  thousands  of  farm  women 
throughout  the  country. 

Built  for  Farm  Homes 

The  VOSS  engine-powered 
Washer  is  designed  especially  for 
farm  use.  It  is  sturdy,  a 
thorough  washer,  and  will  wash 
the  heaviest  clothing  as  well  as 
the  most  delicate,  in  a  manner 
that  will  please  you.  It  will  do 
ALL  of  your  washing  cleanly, 
quickly  and  safely — at  the  low- 
est  cost  and  with  minimum  effort 
on  your  part. 

Your  VOSS  Will 
Last  a  Lifetime 

Every  part  that  goes  into  the 
making  of  a  VOSS  Washer, 
from  the  famous  Briggs  and 
Stratton  gasoline  engine  to  the 
Timken  bearings,  is  of  highest 
quality. 

Your  sturdy  VOSS  will  give 
you  year  after  year  of  trouble- 
free  service.  Thousands  of 
VOSS  Washers  built  a  score  or 
more  years  ago  are  still  giving 
satisfactory  service  today. 

There  is  a 

VOSS  Dealer  Nearby 

Visit  the  VOSS  Dealer  in 
your  neighborhood.  He  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  tremendous  advantage 
of  the  Bouyancy  Washing  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  entirely  different 
and  can  be  had  only  in  the 
VOSS.  He  will  demonstrate  the 
economical  gasoline  engine, 
which  starts  easily  and  unfailing¬ 
ly  at  the  pressure  of  your  foot, 
and  point  out  the  12  big  fea¬ 
tures  of  VOSS  superiority. 

Write  today  for  FREE  copy  of 
interesting  booklet  describing 
^  OSS  Floto-Plane  Washers. 

There  is  a  VOSS  Floto 
Plane  Washer  equipped 
with  electric  motor  for 
the  farm  homes  which 
have  electric  power 
available. 

HB5EHKHB 

Davenport,  Iowa 


tinder  a  blue  sky  and  warm  sun.  Peth 
hillside  was  covered  with  skiing  tracks 
and  when  we  came  home  at  dusk  children 
with  sleds  were  waiting  at  the  top  of 
High  Street  for  a  clear  path.  Jean  bub¬ 
bles  with  excitement  when  she  gets  to 
Grandma’s  but  Roderic  is  more  quiet.  We 
heard  some  wonderful  radio  music,  ate 
some  delicious  candy  and  drove  away 
happy,  loved,  loving. 

The  farm  is  the  most  interesting  place 
in  the  world  today.  The  searchlight  is 
now  turned  upon  us.  Magazines  print 
much  farm  fiction.  Our  setting  is  ro¬ 
mantic  and  adventurous,  experiments, 
changes  taking  place.  Plenty  of  chance 
to  use  brain  power:  the  farmer  must 
know  how  to  do  everything  and  do  it  well. 
Plan  on  a  wonderful  near  future ! 

MARJORIE  MC  C LET J. A N  FLINT. 


The  Neighborhood  Busy  Bee 
Club 

We  are  a  club  of  nine,  and  live  at  a 
convenient  walking  distance  to  one  an¬ 
other's  homes.  We  meet  once  a  week  at 
the  home  of  a  member ;  each  member  has 
her  turn  at  being  "hostess.”  We  planned 
that  each  member  would  bring  something 
towards  dinner ;  the  hostess  furnishes  the 
hot  dishes,  tea  and  coffee.  We  have  very 
good  dinners  which  are  enjoyed  very 
much.  One  of  our  members  tells  for¬ 
tunes  from  teacups,  and  this  is  real  fun 
for  us  all. 

We  bring  sewing  of  any  description  to 
our  meetings,  and  those  who  do  not  Avash 
and  dry  the  dishes  set  immediately  at 
work.  The  dishes  are  washed  and  dried 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  then  all  the 
“bees”  start  buzzing. 

If  it  happens  that  Ave  meet  at  a  home 
Avhere  there  is  a  radio,  the  hostess  turns 
it  on,  and  for  about  live  minutes  all  is 
quiet  and  then  the  buzz  is  started  again. 
What  more  could  be  expected  from  a 
“swarm  of  bees?”  This  isn’t  because  Ave 
are  not  polite,  but  just  because  we  are 
eager  to  Arisit  AA'ith  one  another. 

When  a  member  gets  puzzled  over 
something  concerning  her  sewing,  she 
asks  help  and  opinions  of  others,  and  gets 
different  ideas,  and  of  course  uses  the 
idea  she  thinks  best. 

Seven  of  our  nine  members  are  moth¬ 
ers,  and  there  are  only  three  little  girls 
who  come  to  the  meetings,  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  being  in  school.  The  little  girls  play 
nicely  together  and  this  makes  it  easier 
for  their  mothers. 

During  the  afternoon  at  one  of  our 
meetings  the  hostess  AA’ent  upstairs  and 
brought  dowrn  some  very  old  homespun 
linen.  There  must  have  been  four  or 
five  yards  of  it,  about  20  inches  wide. 
We  all  suggested  things  which  she  might 
make  from  this.  Some  of  the  suggestions 
Avere  table  scarfs,  buffet  sets,  tablecloth, 
portieres,  etc. 

Our  last  meeting  Avas  held  at  the  home 
of  a  “fancyAvork  expert.”  Before  the 
close  of  the  meeting  Ave  all  took  pleasure 
in  seeing  a  great  amount  of  her  work, 
embroidered,  crocheted  and  other  work. 
Among  the  crocheted  work  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bedspread.  This  meant  a  great  deal 
of  work  and  was  considered  by  us  very 
waluable.  It  Avas  made  long  enough  to 
cover  pillows.  The  crochet  work  in  it 
was  square  blocks  with  the  same  pretty 
pattern  in  each  block.  These  blocks  Avere 
separated  by  strips  of  linen  Avhicli  were 
hemstitched.  Never  before  have  I  seen 
such  a  pretty  bedspread  and  that  is  why 
I  have  tried  to  describe  it. 

There  neATer  lias  been  a  club  of  any 
form  in  our  neighborhood  before,  and  this 
has  been  a  success  so  far  and  I’m  sure 
Avill  continue  thus.  It  makes  the  dreary 
Winter  months  seem  shorter.  We  have 
decided  just  to  have  our  meetings  during 
the  Winter,  but  of  course  they  could  be 
carried  on  until  real  Avarm  weather.  I 
hope  there  Avill  be  some  more  “Busy 
Bee  Clubs”  started  in  other  country 
neighborhoods.  Try  it  and  see  what  fun 
you  have.  one  of  the  “busy  bees.” 


Potato  Croquettes 

When  making  mashed  potatoes  I  al- 
AAays  cook  an  extra  amount  for  cro¬ 
quettes  for  the  next  meal.  Following  are 
a  few  variations  all  of  which  are  very 
good  : 

No.  1. — For  six  croquettes  take  three 
cups  of  mashed  potatoes,  one  beaten  egg, 
one  onion  cut  fine,  mix  well,  form  cro¬ 
quettes,  roll  in  cracker  crumbs,  fry  in 
hot  fat. 

2.  To  3  cups  of  mashed  potatoes  take 
one  can  of  salmon,  mix,  prepare  as  above. 
An  egg  may  be  used  if  desired. 

3.  To  make  six  croquettes  take  three 
cups  of  mashed  potatoes,  a  small  piece 
of  head  cheese  out  of  vinegar,  cut  fine, 
one  onion  cut  fine.  Mix  wTell,  and  pre¬ 
pare  as  above. 

I  have  often  been  surprised  at  Avliat 
was  served  to  me  for  mashed  potatoes. 
They  had  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
dish  my  mother  prepared.  Mashed  po¬ 
tatoes  at  home  Avere  always  Avhite,  light 
and  fluffy.  It  is  very  important  that 
they  be  mashed  thoroughly  Avith  the 
masher  as  soon  as  the  water  is  drained 
off.  Add  a  piece  of  butter  and  mix  Avell, 
adding  milk  gradually  until  they  are  of 
the  right  consistency  to  beat  with  a 
spoon.  Then  beat  until  light  and  fluffy. 

ELIZABETH  AV.  BRABENDER. 


What’ll  I  do  NOW! 


“The  horses  are  fed  and  the  cows  put  out  to  pasture.  The  milk  is 
separated  and  the  dishes  are  dry  in  the  kitchen.  The  day  is  done. 
JVork  is  done.  JVhat’ll  I  do  now?” 

That’s  what  Cousin  Harry  wanted  to  know  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  Marsh’s  farm  about  five  years  ago.  Too  early  to  go  to  bed.  Too 
tired  to  do  any  work.  He  read  all  the  books  the  first  week.  Fin¬ 
ished  the  furniture  and  seed  catalogs  the  next  week.  Left  the 
week  after.  The  evenings  were  lonesomer  than  ever  after  Harry 
left.  The  Marsh’s  remembered  what  he  said.  “The  gay  shows  .  .  . 
music  .  .  .  entertainment  .  .  .  something  interesting  every  evening  of 
the  week  in  the  city!” 

Cousin  Harry  came  out  again  last  week.  Expected  to  be  bored. 
But  that  evening  in  the  Marsh’s  living-room  he  heard  the  most 
magnificent  concert  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life!  Six  hundred  miles 
away  he  heard  the  orchestra  as  clearly  as  if  he  were  sitting  in  the 
front  row  .  .  .  the  Marsh’ s  had  bought  a  radio. 

Now — the  day  is  done  in  a  hurry.  The  evening  brings  news  from 
the  whole  wide  world.  Music,  speeches,  educational  topics,  Sunday 
evening  hymns  .  .  .  the  Marsh  family  wouldn’t  miss  a  minute  of  it ! 

.  .  .  and  John  Marsh  made  enough  to  pay  for  his  radio  by  taking 
advantage  of  prices  broadcast  direct  from  the  market. 

It  will  pay  you,  too,  to  have  a  radio  set.  Be  sure  to  get  one  of  the 
new,  1929  battery-operated  sets.  There  are  several  fine  makes, 
including  the  Eveready.  If  you  already  have  an  old  set,  you  don’t 
know  how  perfect  today’s  radio  reception  is — get  a  new  set  and  you 
will  be  astonished  at  the  great  improvement ! 


•  •  • 

To  power  your  set,  use  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Batteries.  These  are  built 
in  layers,  using  flat  cells  that  pack  together  tightly,  make  connection  with 
each  other  automatically,  and  give  you  more  active  materials  and  longer 
service  for  your  money.  This  patented,  exclusive  construction  can  be  had  only 
in  Eveready  Layerbilts.  Write  for  our  booklet,  “Why  Radio  Is  Better  With 
Battery  Power.” 


NATIONAL 
New  York 


CARBON 


COMPANY,  Inc. 

San  Francisco 


Unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 


Tuesday  night  is  Eveready  Hour  Night — East  of  the  Rockies,  9  P.  M.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  through  WEAF  and  associated  N.  B.  C.  stations.  On  the  Pacific  Coast, 
6  P.  M.,  Pacific  Standard  Time,  through  N.  B.  C.  Pacific  Coast  network. 

SEE  AND  HEAR  THE  NEW  EVEREADY  RADIO  SETS 


EVEREADY 

Radio  Batteries 
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BUY  QUAKE  R F  E  E  PS  I  N  S  TRIP  E  D  SAC  K  S 

Dont  Gamble 
on  Early 
Pastures ! 


PROTEIN 


Quaker 


DAIRY  RATION 


JKe  Quaker  O  als(p«npany 

HAMU/Acru0(»s  &  O'Sfo.&uioej 
fcDoatssCMICAGO.  USA 


MOLASSES!  is  thoroughly  mixed 
and  dried  into  Quaker  (24%)  Dairy 
Ration.  Coivs  relish  this  good  feed 


WHY  risk  your  profits,  and  the  condition  of  your  dairy 
cows,  by  betting  on  early  pastures?  Now,  as  much  as 
any  time,  your  cows  need  the  sure,  safe  nourishment  that 
comes  in  Quaker  (24%)  Dairy  Ration.  Give  your  grass  a 
chance!  Insure  sustained  milk  production  regardless  of 
unseasonable  weather,  or  insufficient  pasture.  Keep  right 
on  using  Quaker  (24%)  Dairy  Ration — the  famous  bal¬ 
anced  mixture  that  makes  money  the  year  round  for  suc¬ 
cessful  dairymen.  See  your  Quaker  Dealer. 


An  ideal  carbohydrate  feed  —  Quaker 
Sugared  Schumacher.  Combines  per¬ 
fectly  with  any  Quaker  high  protein  con¬ 
centrate  (24%,  20%  or  16%).  A  choice 
feed  for  young  or  dry  stock;  an  entire 
grain  ration  for  horses,  and  a  splendid 
fattening  ration  for  steers,  lambs,  and 
swine.  At  all  Quaker  Dealers. 


Made  by  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


Management  of  the  Young 
Bull 

We  have  just  purchased  a  high-priced 
bull  calf  from  a  well-known  breeding 
establishment,  and  as  he  is  only  six  weeks 
old  the  question  of  feeding  and  managing 
him  is  important  at  the  present  time.  Any 
suggestions  that  you  might  have  would  be 
appreciated  by  one  who  1ms  had  little 
experience  in  the  care  of  calves.  s.  A. 

The  care  of  a  young  sire  should  be  very 
little  different  from  the  care  of  any  calf 
which  is  being  raised  as  a  replacement  in 
the  dairy  herd.  In  the  first  place  the  kind 
of  feed  that  you  give  the  calf  will  more  or 
less  depend  upon  what  is  available  on  the 
farm.  If  skim-milk  is  to  be  had,  then  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  feed  it  until  the 
calf  is  at  least  three  months  of  age.  If 
you  do  not  have  skim-milk  and  the  calf 
has  been  receiving  whole  milk  up  to  its 
present  age,  then  the  whole  milk  should 
be  continued  for  at  least  another  two  or 
three  weeks  until  you  can  get  the  calf 
eating  either  a  milk  substitute  or  dry 
grain.  If  he  has  been  used  to  having 
milk,  it  should  be  taken  away  very  gradu¬ 
ally,  at  least  three  weeks  being  allowed 
to  make  the  change  to  a  grain  mixture. 
If,  however,  you  decide  to  feed  the  calf 
meal  gruel  such  as  can  be  purchased  at 
most  any  feed  store,  then  the  change  can 
be  made  at  the  rate  of  about  a  half  pound 
of  the  gruel  for  one-half  pound  of  milk  at 
each  feeding  •until  the  calf  is  entirely  on 
the  gruel  feed.  Even  on  this  type  of  feed 
plenty  of  good  bright  Alfalfa  or  mixed 
hay  should  be  allowed  with  a  good  supply 
of  fresh  drinking  water.  In  addition,  a 
small  quantity  of  dry  grain  should  be 
accessible,  and  it  can  well  be  mad  :  up  by 
mixing  equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal.  The  calf  can  have  all  it 
will  eat  of  the  dry  grain.  As  for  the 
amount  of  the  gruel,  directions  found  on 
the  tags  attached  to  the  bags  should  be 
followed.  Probably  not  over  12  lbs.  at  the 
most  should  be  fed  to  a  Guernsey  calf. 

By  the  time  the  fourth  month  has 
started,  the  dry  ration  should  be  enough 
in  addition  to  the  hay  for  a  good  growing 
animal,  and  by  this  time  the  calf  will 
probably  be  eating  from  three  to  six 
pounds  of  grain  daily.  At  live  months  of 
age  the  bull  calf  should  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  calves  as  he  will  begin  to 
try  to  breed  the  other  calves  in  the* pen 
or  field  with  him.  It  is.  well  to  teach  the 
young  bull  ‘to  lead  by  a  halter  at  this 
time.  He  should  never  be* allowed  to  run 
loose  after  six  months*of  age  if  you  are 
to  expect  him  to  be  well-mannered  as  he 
grows  older.  Teaching  him  to  lead  and 
respond  to  his  owner  can  best  be  done  at 
this  age,  and  there  is  no  better  way  than 
occasionally  to  lead  him  out  for  exercise. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a  bull  becomes  un¬ 
manageable  if  he  is  taught  to  lead  wdien 
young  and  is  always  led  when  taken  out 
of  the  stable.  The  young  bull  that  is 
turned  loose  in  a  pen  or  large  field  is  the 
one  which  often  becomes  cross  as  he  ma¬ 
tures.  Never  should  anyone  pet  a  bull 
calf  or  play  with  him,  as  this  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  let  the  young  animal  know  that 
lie  can  get  the  better  of  you  at  some  time. 

The  young  growing  dairy  animal  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  fat.  It  should 
have  plenty  to  eat  and  should  be  kept 
growing  rapidly  and  not  allowed  to  get  in 
a  run-down  condition.  Plenty  of  bran  and 
oats  for  the  bull  as  he  approaches  the 
yearling  stage  will  keep  him  growing  and 
yet  not  get  him  fat.  As  the  calf  develops 
into  a  yearling  he  should  have  a  small 
bull  ring  put  in  his  nose.  This  can  easily 
be  inserted  by  using  a  trocar  to  punch  a 
hole  through  the  muscular  part  of  the 
nose,  after  which  the  ring  can  be  put  in 
and  made  secure  with  a  screwdriver.  The 
small  ring  probably  will  not  need  to  be 
used  to  lead  the  young  animal,  but  it  will 
serve  to  keep  him  tamed  down,  and  in 
case  you  want  to  lead  him  the  rope  can 
be  put  through  the  ring  in  order  that  he 
may  be  managed  safely.  • 

As  the  time  approaches  when  you  will 
plan  to  put  the  young  sire  into  breeding 
service,  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  should  be  slightly  increased.  It  is 
advised  that  you  do  not  feed  the  young- 
sire  any  corn  silage,  as  this  seems  to  have 
a  tendency  to  impair  his  breeding  quali¬ 
ties.  During  the  second  year  the  young 
bull  probably  can  be  used  for  service  in  a 
herd  of  25  to  50  cows,  provided  the  breed¬ 
ing  is  distributed  pretty  well  throughout 
the  year.  If  the  young  bull  is  well  grown 
out,  from  the  end  of  the  second  year  he 
can  be  maintained  for  the  most  part  on 
good  hay  and  not  over  three  pounds  of  a 
very  low  protein  grain  ration  daily. 

If  the  horns  have  not  been  removed 
previous  to  this  time  and  the  youngster 
begins  to  know  that  he  is  stronger  than 
you  are.  then  it  is  best  that  the  horns  be 
removed  either  by  means  of  sawing  them 
off  or  cutting  them  with  a  dehorner.  At 
this  same  time  a  heavier  bull  ring  should 
be  placed  in  the  nose  and  probably  the  tie 
should  come  down  from  the  neck  chain  or 
collar  through  the  ring  in  the  nose  in 
order  that  the  bull  may  know  that  you 
are  still  master  of  the  situation.  From 
this  time  on  he  should  never  be  taken  out 
except  on  a  staff  and  always  with  his 
head  held  high.  In  order  to  do  any  dam¬ 
age,  the  bull  must  get  his  head  to  the 
ground.  Therefore,  if  you  are  always  on 
your  guard  to  keep  his  head  up,  you  can 
be  sure  that  he  will  not  get  the  better  of 
you. 

One  thing  you  should  plan,  and  that  is 
to  keep  your  bull  until  his  daughters 
freshen.  We  have  come  'to  realize  within 
the  last  few  years  that  ii  we  are  to  get 


It’s  Cured 

1  standard  16%  feed .  for  over 
sixteen  years-  Used  in  the  leading 
dairy  sections  of  America.  Order 
from  your  dealer  today  or  write  fo: 
free  booklet  containing  complete 
information  for  dairymen. 
ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING  CO. 
Dept.  34  Brooks  Bldg.  Ch.cago,  III. 


WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  free 
dairy  booklet 


Sore 
Shoulders 
Collar  Boils 
Barb  Wire 
Cuts,  Caked 
Udders,  Sore 
Teats,  and 
Sores  or  Wounds 
of  all  kinds  on 
man  or  beast. 


Wonder 
Salve 

Nearly  a  million 
homes  have  learned 
that  Corona  Wool 
Compound,  because 
of  its  soothing  and 
healing  qualities,  is  one 
of  the  best  preparations  ever  placed  on  the  market. 

It  is  different  from  ordinarysalves.lt  is  made  from 
oil  extracted  from  Bheep’s  wool  and  while  it  is  very 
penetrating  and  reaches  right  down  to  the  seat  of 
trouble,  it  quickly  heals  but  will  not 
smart  the  most  sensitive  wound. 

GET  IT  AT  YOUR  DRUGGIST 
Keep  a  can  of  thi3  wonder  remedy 
on  hand  for  any  emergency.  Your 
druggist  can  supply  you.  Two  sizes 
66c  and  $1.25.  If  you  have  never  used 
Corona,  we  will  gladly  send  you 
Free  sample  on  request. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO. 
6t2Corona  Bldg.  KENTON,  OHIO 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package— a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam- 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWREN  CE- WILLI  AMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  :  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


_ .S0FT.H 
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Medi 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


immiimmmmmiiiimimimwmmmii 


Don’t  Lose 

the  quarter 


These  new,  soft-surfaced  dilators  keep 
open  and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while 
the  medicated  ointment  quickly  heals  the 
tissues.  For  positive  results  in  treating  i 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  or  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor's 
Dilators  on  hand.  Hounded  end  for  easy 
insertion;  absorbent  texture  carries  heal¬ 
ing  medication  into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat 
Keeps  It  Open 

36  Dilators,  packed  in  jar  of 
medicated  ointment,  mailed 
postpaid  for  $1,  if 
your  dealer  does 
not  have  our  prod¬ 
ucts  in  stock. 

Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 


OR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
Dept.  5  Morris,  It.  X. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 


ty  Roberts. 


An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 

immimmimimimmiimimmimiiiiHi 
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Burrell 
METALlubes 
Save 

Vi  fAe&ufiSer 

Vz  t/ie  M&ar 
and  make 
Cleaning  /i/s y 


Js^OT  only  is  the 


ily 

Burrell  a  single 
tube  system— but 
half  the  tube  is  metal! 
Rubber  replacements 
in  the  Burrell  have  al- 
waysbeen  much  less 
than  in  other  milkers— 
and  now  they  are  less 
than  ever.  The  improved  Burrell  has  bet¬ 
tered  its  own  superiority!  Send  for  catalog. 
"IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 


Double  Unit 


Cberry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs,  Ginseng,  Dress  Furs,  Skins 

SPUING  HATS  .  #3.00  to  *3.10 

Price  List  Mailed  on  Request. 


ahead  in  the  production  of  milk  we  must 
depend  upon  prepotent  sires  to  bring 
about  the  improvement,  and  we  cannot 
tell  the  ability  of  our  bulls  to  produce 
daughters  of  great  milking  capacity  un¬ 
less  we  keep  them  until  at  least  a  half 
dozen  have  milked  for  a  year.  If  you  will 
keep  in  mind  that  the  young  bull  should 
be  kept  growing,  treated  kindly  but  not 
petted,  and  that  the  kind  bull  is  always 
the  dangerous  one,  and  govern  yourself 
accordingly,  then  keep  the  herd  sire  until 
his  daughters  have  freshened,  you  will 
have  made  progress  as  a  dairyman. 

J.  W.  B. 


A  Valuable  Draft  Mare 

Eleven  colts,  estimated  to  be  worth 
more  than  $4,000,  have  been  produced  by 
Karenee,  a  19-year-old  Percheron  mare 
owned  by  G.  F.  Gray,  Lima,  N.  Y..  and 
she  is  in  foal  again.  She  has  also  been  a 
valuable  work  mare.  Karenee  was  im¬ 
ported  from  France  in  1911  and  was  the 
tirst-prize  yearling  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  in  that  year.  She  was  one  of 
two  fillies  sold  to  her  present  owner  in 
1914  for  $1,100.  In  that  year  she  was 
bred  for  the  first  time.  Ten  of  her  colts 
are  registered  purebreds ;  one  is  a  gelding. 
Nine  were  sold  by  Mr.  Gray  for  $3,675, 
including  a  weanling  at  $125  and  a  half¬ 
share  for  $300.  A  young  mare  valued  at 
$400  was  Mr.  Gray's  gift  to  a  daughter, 
and  a  filly  still  in  Mr.  Gray’s  possession 
is  valued  at  $300.  E.  M. 


Sharpies  cream  separators— New, closing  out, 

iess  wholesale  prices.  New  Sharpies  Moto  Milker, 

$100.  WARREN  DEYO,  Dealer,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


1  **• 

HORSES 

• 

•  • 

PERCHERON  HORSE* 


fNTAIV’D  hot  weather 

They  are  the  best  kind  of  a  big  horse 
for  hot  weather 

If  you  want  a  stallion  or  a  pair  of  mares 
writeus.  We  will  help  you  find  them.  Send  for 
the  1929  Percheron  Review.  Free.  Address 

PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
Ellis  McFarland,  Secy.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


BELMONT  FARM 
PERCHERONS 

For  Sale.  2stailions,  lblack;  1  gray;  2 and 3 year-old, 
brothers.  Sired  by  an  International  Champion, 
Both  blue  ribbon  winners  at  several  big  shows. 
Weight  1,960  and  1,750  lbs.  Price,  $1,200  and  $1,000. 
Show  and  breeding  mares  at  all  times. 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS,  Mt.  Ephraim,;  New  Jersey 


BELGIAN  HORSES  FOR  SALE  ! 

i  team  of  Roanp.  1  team  of  Bay  Registered  Belgian 
Mares,  two  2-year-old  Stud  Colts. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JOHN  cPr*BAGAN- 

FOR  SALE— SHETLAND  PONIES 


*65,  *75,  SIOO. 
PONY  FARM 


Pony  Buggies,  *35. 

.  Cortland,  Ohi< 


Shetland  Ponies 


Good  ones.  Special  Prices 
for  thirty  days.  Write 

your  wants  to  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARM,  Atwater,  0. 


DOGS 


ATTENTION  / 

Keening  kennel  room,  must  sell  some  _ _  _L 

Beautiful  Pet  Collie  Puppies  at .  »p^Vr  caCU 

ALSO  FEMALE  TERRIER  PUPPY. 

CLENCAE  KENNELS  Bax  RNY  Booton,  N.  J. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
w  l  seful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
I  !  ices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  l>ept,  R,  Montieello,  Iowa 

POLICE  PUPPIES  Females...  10 

Khgihle  out  of  Champion  Stock.  Geo.  Rauch,  CATSKILL 
MOUNTAIN  STOCK  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  Y. _ 

[iS  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  m2ostoo?d. 

Males  »6.  Females.  S3.  F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

will  sell  at  sacrifice.  One  male, 
6  months  old,  eligible  A.  K.  C. 
One  female,  6  years  old,  regis- 

B.  GLUNT,  Suugerties,  N.  Y, 


Airedales 

tered  A.  K.  C.  C 


A1RFIVAI  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

QiiLiuttLJ  SHADYSIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.  Y. 

Dedigreed  Airedale  puppies— Males  sis.oo. 

CROWE  POULTRY  FARM,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

ForSalp-,Ud  a,,d  <;r«y  Fox  j.e.wingfield 

_ B  German  Police  Dogs  Covington,  Va. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES. 
___MAFLE  GROVE  FARMS  -  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


Be«UTIFUL  fed  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligent  kind.  Males 
spayed  females,  *12  each.  H.  Hurd,  Thorndike,  Maine 

DAT  TERRIERS  .  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 

10  ceDtE-  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  FANA,  ILL. 


lliSEBREC  SCOTCH  SHEEP  puppies — From  non  related,  im 
u'd’  registered  parents.  STONY  BROOK  FARM,  Albion, N-  Y 


BU£-  0R  BROWN  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Males,  $10;  females 

-"one  (better,  t.  S.  HUBBARD,  Franklin,  Vt 


C  noice  Ped.  Collie  Puppies 


THAI 


F  o  |  "  . . 

Arne  t  x  ^  erriers  and  Milk 

Gibson  -  .  Welling 


RABBITS 


WISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  F 

tured  trio  «oJOUk?^tlon  Ptock-  Chinchillas  per 
Ente.1n„  tt*o®%,WhiteFlemi8h  Junior  trio,  I 
service  *  JlT year  of  dependable  and  satisfac 

Prcp-Lll  FUR  FARM-Harry  G.  H.rrl 

oicensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  New  City,  $ 


Ayrshire  Records 

The  herd  of  12  Ayrshires  owned  by  J. 
L.  Marvin.  Almond,  N.  Y.,  during  Janu¬ 
ary  ranked  first  in  the  Empire  State  and 
second  in  the  United  States,  with  an 
average  yield  of  937  lbs.  of  3.97  per  cent 
milk  and  37.19  lbs.  of  butterfat,  tested 
according  to  the  herd  test  rules.  The  next 
ranking  herd  in  New  York  State  was 
that  of  Harry  Perry  at  Almond,  with  six 
cows  that  averaged  898  lbs.  of  4.19  per 
cent  milk  and  36.40  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

W.  A.  K. 


Cattle  Grubs;  Apples 

In  the  March  2  issue  Kenneth  A.  Clark 
tells  how  to  get  rid  of  grubs.  That  is 
some  job.  I  use  crank-case  oil  70  parts, 
oil  of  pinetar  20.  and  oil  of  spike  10 
parts.  Apply  on  the  back  and  part  way 
down  on  the  sides ;  also  on  top  of  the 
neck.  Use  a  large  paint  brush  or  scrub¬ 
bing  brush  for  applying.  Be  sure  to  use 
it  before  the  flies  start  to  do  their  work, 
and  keep  it  up  till  the  flies  are  gone.  Put 
it  on  every  four  or  five  days.  The  more 
pinetar  there  is  in  it  the  longer  it  will 
last.  An  application  will  last  longer  in 
cloudy  weather  than  it  will  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  the  sun  shines.  This 
is  sure,  if  properly  done. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  saw  it  stated 
that  apples  had  to  be  cut  for  stock.  That 
is  all  right  for  the  little  ones.  A  bovine 
cannot  choke  on  a  round  object.  Range 
cattle  here  have  access  to  thousands  of 
bushels  of  apples  on  abandoned  places. 
The  feed  value  of  apples  is  small.  When 
I  was  13  years  old  I  followed  a  “foot 
burner’’  all  Fall.  I  used  to  eat  12  to  18 
snow  apples  a  day,  carrying  them  in  my 
pocket  when  plowing.  I  ate  my  usual 
amount  at  the  table,  but  did  not  get  fat. 
I  noticed  one  thing :  my  food  tasted  good. 
Apples  are  a  conditioner.  s.  c.  R. 

Kootenai  Co.,  Idaho. 


Stale  Bakery  Goods  for  Pigs 

I  can  get  stale  bread,  cake  and  dough¬ 
nuts  at  reasonable  prices.  Are  they  good 
for  growing  pigs?  Should  they'  be  fed 
alone  or  should  grain  be  added  to  them? 

New  York.  F.  B. 

These  stale  products  have  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  composition  as  clear 
cornmeal.  They  make  an  excellent  and 
palatable  feed  for  fattening  swine  with¬ 
out  any  supplemental  grain.  They  should 
be  soaked  in  what  water  they  will  take 
up  for  12  hours  before  feeding. 

For  growing  pigs,  more  protein  is  de¬ 
sirable.  If  skim-milk  is  available,  bakery 
products  soaked  in  milk  would  be  ideal. 
If  there  is  no  milk,  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  baked  stuff  and  fine  wheat  middlings 
will  make  a  good  combination,  or  one 
part  by  weight  of  old-process  linseed  oil- 
meal  to  six  or  seven  parts  of  the  baked 
stuff  may  be  used.  h.  h.  w. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

April  4. — Judy’s  sixteenth  annual  Blue 
Ribbon  Angus  sale,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. ; 
M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager,  West  Lebanon, 
Ind. 

April  3-4. — Southern  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ;  James  R. 
Garver,  manager. 

May  16. — -Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill. ;  M.  A.  Judy,  sale  manager, 
AVest  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Brentwood  Na¬ 
tional  sale ;  W.  G.  Davidson,  Abington, 
Pa.,  manager. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  II.  L.  Garrigus,  manager, 
Storrs,  Conn. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  4  -  April  4. — Poultry  short  course 
at  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26  -  31.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


|  AYRSHIRES  □  MILK 


STRAINER  DISCS  of  better 
quality  at  money-saving  prices. 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Price  *100  to  *150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12.000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  AFl’I.Y 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


PURO  Sterilized  Cotton  Discs,  300  6-inch, 
$1.50.  2  boxes  (600 discs)  $3.00  postpaid.  Prices 
of  other  sizes  on  request.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  HOWARD  BROTHERS.  Pine  Street, 
South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 


SWINE 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  *86.00 
and  up.  Boai-s  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE;"  E 

F.  M.  Pattington  A  Son  -  Merrlficld,  N.  Y. 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  Bg 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— Reg.  March  Pigs,  $10.75 
each.  Order  now,  ship  in  May.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 


rHF<iHIIlF«The  Qualify  White  Hog  for 
viiLnTllllLLiLy  eastern  farms.  Superior  flesh 
meat,  hams  and  bacon.  Morningsido  Farm,  Sylvanla,  Po. 


Ped.  Chester  Whites 

lb.  boar  and  big  sows.  C,  E. 


Ped.  and  very  big  show 
type  bred  sows,  boars 
and  pigs  from  a  1.000 

CuhhcI,  llershey.  Pit. 


R|l  Y  “■»»  lirt  rULAHD  S — v  ••  vi  ,u  trirawst 
*-*  w#  I  Breed  of  Hogs).  Sows,  $60;  Hoars,  $20 
to  536;  Pigs,  $12  eacli ,  from  large  prolific  stock. 
Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdalo,  Ohio. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire-  Berkshire  and  Chester 
Crossed— 5-6  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  each.  7-8  Woeks 
Old,  $5,00  each.  Ship  any  number  (J.  O.  D. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

ClieNter-lterk.hlre  Crossed— Yurkshlrc-Chester  Crossed 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  $4.50  each 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  5.00  each 

All  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
pigs  C.  O.  D.,  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my 
expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEY  SALE 

To  Ireshen  June  4th 

CHEDCO  CHRISTINE 

Dropped  December  15,  1925 

Sire:  Oramoud  Horntius.  Dam:  Mixter  Beauty. 
Record:  10481.7  lbs.  Milk;  588.14  lbs.  Butterfat.  Class  A. 

C.  E.  COTTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024.  Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


FRITZLYN  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls,  two  to  twelve  monthB  old.  Rich 
in  May  Rose  Blood,  Dams  witii  records  up  to  700  lbs. 
fat.  Also  cows  and  heifers.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS  .  Fipersville,  Pa. 

CLEAN  PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY 

HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 

This  herd  is  test  quarterly  for  infections  abortion  and 
turberculosis.  All  sales  are  guaranteed  against  both 
diseases.  THATCH  MEADOW  FARM,  St.  Jamas, L.I.N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITH VILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


fY  _ _ _  ||  1  to  18  mos.,  from  A.  R.  Dams 

Guernsey  DUUS  618  to  646  fat-  Heifers  and 

J  cows  priced  to  sell  from 

Langwater  Bulls.  A.  J.  FELL,  l.ansdale,  Retina. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pnlaski,  N.  Y 


WANTED — 3  Certified  and  Registered  Guernsey  Cows, 
bred  about  four  months  apart.  Deliver  near  Banks- 
ville,  Connecticut.  JOHN  L.  GRAY,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVE8— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  1.  TERWILLIGER.  Wsuw.ioji,  Wit. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


6  Cows,  11  two-yr.-old  Heifers,  6  Bulls, 
3  to  18  mos.  old,  4  Calves,  3  mos.  old, 
2  Reg.  Guernsey  Calves,  3  mos.  old. 

T.  11.  TESTED 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J0HN  £r«EAGAN- 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  \  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  .  .  BARRE.  VERMONT 


1  oo  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lotB.  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


iiehefoxids  for  sale 

4  loads  weaned  calves  ;  3  loads  short  yearlings  ;  2  loads 
long  yearlings;  4  loads  heifer  calves;  3  loads  springers. 
Well  bred,  medium  flesh,  the  good  kind.  Can  sort,  other 
cattle,  pasture  flesh.  Write  or  wire. 

FLOYD  JOHNSTON  STOCKPORT,  IOWA 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Ponna. 


por  highly  bred.  Grade  Guernsey  or  Holstein  Dairy 
*  Calves,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater  Wis. 


CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

7  to  8  seeks  old .  $4.50  each 

BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER— 

7  to  8  weeks  old .  4. 50  each 

9  weeks  old .  6.00  each 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  6  to  7  weeks  old.. .  5.00  each 

Sold  subject  to  approval  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MICHAEL  LUX-  lloi 
149.  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel  0685. 


Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy.  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  ami  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs,  (i  to  7  weeks  old,  *5.00  each;  8  weeks  old 
*5.50.  All  pigs  sold  with  a  trial  of  10  days  and  in 
any  way  you’re  not  satisfied,  return  the  pigs  and 
your  money  will  be  returned.  Will  ship  any  num- 
ber  C.  O.  D.  No  charges  tor  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Matt.  Tel.  0088 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  ill  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $5.00 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  $5.50 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  If  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

A  It  Fit  JON  A  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBUJtN,  MA88 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Roars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $5.00 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $5.50 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  8  wks.  old,  36. 50  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  306  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Muss. 


Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
7  to  8  weeks  old  ....  $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old  ....  5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  if  dissatisfied 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  Uunzel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0496 


HOLSTEIN’S 


Can  Supply  You  With  Sevoral  Carloads 
Fresh  or  Springing  Purebred  or 
High  Grade 

Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

500  Herds  to  Select  From 

This  is  a  Breeding  Section  of  Tuberculin  Tested  Cattle 
Write  your  wants  to 

WAUKESKA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS'  ASSN. 
133  Barstow  St.  Waukesha,  Wla. 

For  Sale— HOLSTEIN 

NICE  YOUNG  BULL 

Sired  by  1,000  lb.  son  of  Governor  Fobes.  Priced  reason¬ 
able.  EDWIN  FILLMORE,  llooslek,  New  York 


JERSEYS 


ifc  REG.  JERSEYS  £b 

Prize  Winning  R.  of  M.  Accredited  Herd 

Sybil’s,  Majestys,  Nobles,  best  Island  breeding  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Please  state  fully  your  wishes  in  asking 
for  particulars.  L.  D.  COW  DEN,  Fredonlu,  N.  Y. 


2  Registered  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

1  nine  months  old,  1  seven  months  old.  Sires:  Cymbie’s 
Gamboge  and  Jap  Santa  Heir.  Price  reasonable. 

ROLLING  ACRES  FARM,  Inc.,  Chatham,  N.Y. 


RE6R  jhsets  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves 

Popular  Blood  Lines.  Federal  Accredited  ten  Years. 
Crystal  Spring  Farm  Millington,  N.  J. 


— tui  tuuoicunii  i/tssi/ttu.  opring'ei'8 
on  hand  at  all  times.  “Tell  us  what  you  WANT  and  we 
will  HAVE  it.”  Carload  or  less  than  carload  lots 

STRTJBLE  &  MARTIN 
Milford,  Penna.  Newton,  N.  J. 


GOATS 


3  Toggenburg  Family  Coats  ap 

2  Doe  kids,  1U  mos.  old.  Fine  stock.  Price 

CORAL  AUSTIN,  Union  Springs  on 


freshen  in 
April  and  May. 
ice  reasonable. 

Cayuga  Lake,  New  York 


FOU  SALE— Our  Entire  Herd  of  Goats— 1  extra  good, 
pure  Saanen  buck,  2  fresh  does,  6  pure  white  doe 
kids,  1  pure  white  doe,  1  year  old.  Price  reasonable. 

Write  C.  A.  CAItLIN,  McAlIstervIlle,  I’ennu. 


pny  Cj,l_  pUrAD  Four  Nubian  Milk  Goats, 
1  sjtxic  V^I  lLrir  one  and  two  years  old. 

JOHN  BOOTH  INC.,  Lock  Box  524,  Carbondale,  Pa. 
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Built  and  guaranteed 
by  Kelly-Springfield 


In  every  great  industry  there  are  two  out¬ 
standing  manufacturers — one  famous  for  the 
quantity  of  his  output,  the  other  for  the  quality. 

When  the  statement  is  made  about  a  tire 
“it’s  built  by  Kelly-Springfield”  nothing  more 
need  be  said  about  its  quality.  Kelly  never  has 
built  anything  but  good  tires. 

Buckeye  Tires  are  the  sturdiest,  most  depend¬ 
able  tires  in  the  low-priced  field.  They  are  sold 
by  most  Kelly  dealers. 

“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  one  in  your  town” 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 
1775  Broadway,  New  York,N.  Y. 

BUCKEYE  TIRES 

Built  by  Kelly-Springfield 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
ail  anout  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  ill  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  00th  St  New  York. 


THE 


UNADILLA 

is  the  most 
practical  silo 


It  represents  the  high¬ 
est  development  in 
wood  stave  silos.  Cures 
and  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  Provides  great¬ 
est  safety  and  conve¬ 
nience  in  use.  Gives 
owners  largest  return 
on  their  money. 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  ask 
about  discounts  for  cash  and 
early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted.  Also  makers  of 
tubs,  tanks,  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


WANTED! 

500  Dissatisfied  Farmers 
and  Sons  to  Stop  Renting 

And  begin  retailing  Rawleigh’ s  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  your 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  a 
month  or  more  clear  profit.  Be  your  own 
boss.  No  selling  experience  required.  We 
supply  everything — Products,  Outfit,  Sales 
and  Service  Methods.  Profits  increase  every 
month.  No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Serv¬ 
ice.  Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  busi¬ 
ness  everywhere.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  D-18  RUR,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Roofing  Ci.r  ,Sta.  45  Middletown. 


Cows  That  Pay  in  Ohio 

Some  city  business  men  engage  in  farm¬ 
ing  for  diversion.  At  the  outset  or  later 
some  of  them  try  to  make  their  farming 
pay  its  way.  A  few  are  ambitious  to 
prove  that  a  farm  can  be  operated 
profitably,  and  succeed.  Harvey  S.  Fire¬ 
stone  belongs  to  this  group.  He  says  that 
his  farm  is  not  a  rich  man's  hobby,  but 
a  paying  investment.  On  bis  two  farms 
of  <>00  and  102  acres  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Fire¬ 
stone  is  developing  a  prize-winning  herd 
of  Guernseys  and  Holstein-Friesians.  One 
farm  serves  as  a  source  of  feed  for  the 
other.  Through  selective  breeding,  he  is 
bringing  up  the  quality  of  his  herd  and 
increasing  its  milk  production.  He  grows 
the  feed  for  his  herd  at  Columbiana,  his 
old  home  farm,  on  which  he  was  born 
and  reared.  Here  he  maintains  his  young 
stock  and  other  members  of  his  herd.  He 
raises  his  own  cattle. 

Special  pains  are  taken  on  the  Fire¬ 
stone  farm  to  keep  the  herd  healthy.  Pro¬ 


hours,  after  birth.  After  which  any  re¬ 
maining  milk  should  be  removed  by  hand 
and  the  heifer  allowed  or  encouraged  to 
drink  it.  The  calf  may  remain  with  its 
dam  24  to  48  hours,  and  allowed  to  suck 
at  will,  any  surplus  milk  being  com¬ 
pletely  removed  twice  each  day.  If  the 
udder  is  at  all  hard  or  swollen,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  massaged  at  each  milking 
time  until  well  softened  and  pliable.  So 
soon  as  the  calf  is  removed,  regular  and 
complete  milking  should  at  once  be  estab¬ 
lished.  H.  H.  W. 


Raising  Calves  Indoors 

In  raising  January  and  February  heifer 
calves,  which  is  the  better  plan :  to  let 
them  out  in  pasture,  with  shade  and 
water  plentiful,  this  Summer,  and  follow 
this  up  with  feed,  or  keep  them  confined 
in  the  barn  until  they  are  a  year  old? 
A  says  that  calves  should  never  be  let  out 
until  they  are  a  year  old.  B  says  to  let 


^  fP| 


Twin  Ona  Bonheur  of  Firestone  Farms  505195 /  18-month-old  Holstein  Bull.  A  twin 
son  of  the  cow  Queen  Bonheur  Pontiac  De  Kol,  that  produced  27 ,000  lbs.  milk  am 
1,100  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  year.  His  sire’s  dam  produced  1,1 lbs.  of  butter  in  seven 
days.  Second  prize  Greater  Peoria  Exposition,  Illinois,  1928.  Hurd  prize  Ohio 

State  Fair,  1928 


Ramona's  Chains  of  Elgercon  2251,  U :  three-year-old  Guernsey  Cow:  a  hreston 
Farms.  First  prize  and  grand  champion  1927.  First  prize  and  grand  champion 
Greater  Peoria  Exposition,  Illinois,  1928 


duction  records  of  milk  yields  are  kept 
by  the  local  cow-testing  association,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  Tests  enable  him 
to  weed  unprofitable  cows  out  of  his  herd. 
He  holds  that  the  comfort  of  cows  is  a 
large  factor  in  milk  production.  His 
woodland  grass  and  Blue  grass  pastures 
afford  ample  range  for  grazing  and  ex- 
ereise  by  his  cows.  His  corn  crop  is  fed 
as  silage.  Dried  beet  pulp  is  used  in 
their  rations,  being  soaked  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  feeding.  That  doubles  its  bulk. 
Mixed  ground  grains  are  balanced,  and 
fed  at  the  rate  of  about  a  pound  of  grain 
to  each  SV2  lbs.  of  milk  produced.  A 
record  of  the  amount  of  feed  received  by 
each  cow  is  kept,  as  well  as  her  milk 
yield.  Each  cow’s  stall  is  equipped  with 
an  automatic  drinking  fountain.  The  cow 
barn  is  well-lighted,  and  kept  clean,  lad¬ 
ders  and  tails  are  washed  carefully.  The 
milkers  wear  clean  suits.  The  first  milk 
drawn  is  not  sold.  This  practice,  it  is 
said,  reduces  the  bacterial  content  of  the 
milk.  D-  c-  w- 


Milking  After  First  Calf 

When  should  a  cow  be  milked  the  first 
time  after  she  has  her  first  calf? 

Freehold,  N.  Y.  K-  n. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  pet  a  heifer 
before  she  has  her  first  calf,  so  that  she 
may  be  gentle,  and  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  her  owner  or  attendant. 
When  the  calf  is  dropped,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  suck  a  full  meal  and,  if  at  all 
weak,  should  be  helped  to  do  so.  This 
,  should  be  within  an  hour,  or  at  most  two 


them  run  on  grass,  in  the  sunshine,  as 
that  is  nature’s  way.  A  has  plenty  ot 
pasture,  but  needs  fencing.  B- 

Pennsylvania. 

As  a  rule,  calves  born  after  January  1 
will  grow  better  if  not  allowed  to  go  to 
pasture  the  first  Summer.  The  chief  rea¬ 
son  is  the  annoyance  and  loss  of  weight 
caused  by  flies  in  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Pastures  get  dry  during  these 
months,  and  calves  are  likely  to  be  neg¬ 
lected.  If  milk  is  continued  till  the  calves 
are  at  least  six  months  old,  and  gram 
given  as  soon  as  the  pastures  begin  to 
fail,  the  calves  may  be  allowed  to  pas¬ 
ture.  They  will  do  better,  however.  11 
kept  in  a  cool,  dark  stable  during  the  day 
and  turned  out  only  in  the  evening,  night 
and  early  morning.  H.  H.  W. 


Cows  Need  Silage 

How  shall  I  make  up  a  grain  ration 
for  dairy  cows  receiving  Timothy  hay : 
It  is  all  the  roughage  I  have.  The  cows 
seem  to  need  a  laxative.  h.  d. 

For  use  with  Timothy  hay  alone,  the 
grain  ration  should  contain  about  24  per 
cent  of  crude  protein.  Three  hundred 
pounds  of  hominy  feed,  300  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran,  200  lbs.  of  old-process  linseed-on 
meal  and  200  lbs.  44  per  cent  cottonseed- 
meal  would  provide  such  a  ration.  On  the 
present  market,  gluten  feed  is  relatively 
high-priced,  and  linseed-oilmeal  has  been 
used  liberally  because  of  its  laxative 
effect.  Your  difficulty  with  costiveness 
would  largely  disappear  if  you  had  silage 
or  other  succulent  feed,  H.  H.  v. 
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The  One  Milker 

That  Milks  Each  Cow  as  She 
Wants  to  be  Milked 


THE  new  Perfection  is  the  one  milker 
that  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  the 
milking  demands  of  each  cow.  The  length 
of  suction  is  automatically  regulated  by 
the  milk  flow.  When  the  cow  gives  down 
freely,  the  suction  is  lengthened;  when 
she  is  about  milked  out  the  suction  is 
shortened,  and  the  faster  manipulation 
coaxes  the  cow  to  give  down  the  last  of 
her  milk  freely. 

“The  Perfection  Automatic  milks  the 
cows  cleanest  and  handles  the  best  of  any 
machine  I  ever  used  and  I  have  used  sev¬ 
eral  kinds,”  writes  Mr.  W.  H.  Bosworth, 
Oakwood  Farm,  Algona,  Iowa.  “I  can 
average  better  than  2  cows  in  5  minutes.” 

For  sixteen  years  the  Perfection  Milker 
has  been  known  as  “the  old  reliable.”  The 
new  Perfection  Automatic  is  the  final 
achievement  in  milking  machines.  Send  the 
coupon  now  for  complete  details. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  A,  2115  E.  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Please  send  me  illustrated  folder  on  the  new 
Perfection  Automatic. 


Name.. 
Town . 
State  . 


Remove  Soft  Swellings 

with  Absorbine.  It  is  remarkably 
effective  but  does  not  blister  nor 
remove  the  hair.  You  can  work 
the  borseatthe  same  time.  S2.50 
at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 

Write  for  horse  book  4-B  free. 

A  user  writes:  "Had  one  horse  with  swell- 
ing  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bottle 
Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse  now 
going  sound  and  well.’* 


ABSORBINE 

* _ TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.  ^ 


^■YOUNGfaI^Z88  *jjfman  St^SgHn^iejd^MasJ 


"  Spavin 


Get  rid  of  the  lameness  without  Bear-  ' 
ring  the  horse.  Guaranteed. 

Fleming's  Spavin  Liquid 

5 >2. 00  a  bottle,  postpaid-  special  remedy 
or  all  soft  blemishes  J  Bog  Spavin, Thorough- 
Pin,  bplint,  Curb,  CappeaHock,  etc.  Easy  to 
use,  only  a  little  required  and  money  back  if 
£Jads.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VET' 
ERINARY  ADVISER.  208  Pages. 

BROS.,  Chemlstsi 

•00  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago,  III. 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Ceda 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence- 
,  interwoven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  - 

For  chicken.  01‘  Plal»-made  in  3  to  6-ft.  height! 
o'  cnickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Usert  *  .  .  100  FT*  TO  ROLL 

xtensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highwa 
Nfyv  ■  fo‘  pnees  and  catalog, 

,  u  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  Burlington,  N. 


T  THSave^_ 

You  Money  on  Poultry  . 

1  Fence  and  Poultry  Nettingl. 

Before  „„  VYrite  now  for  my  latest  catalog.  — 
Fre?ffh+yp.mU.?  -8et  m,y  DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR 
Gati*i  nlalu  femes— lowest  in  IB  years  on  Fencin 
Cream’setv^t  ^lrc’- ®tee  1  Posts,  Roofing,  Furnace 
act,  1  fwT  My  c*ta,ost  le  fr«.  All  pr< 

THEBRnwL  e.BhlpolnK  service. — Jim  Brown. 

L^££2)i21fg!lgE  *  WIRECO.Pept.A3oa  .Cleveland. 


cct  -r  r\ v  \*.r  -•  v-  . 
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Cause  of  Stringy  Milk 

A  cotv  about  10  years  old  will  freshen 
in  June.  She  is  giving  five  to  six  quarts 
a  clay.  Her  milk  is  very  stringy.  After 
standing  for  12  hours  it  has  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  taste.  I  am  feeding  four  quarts  per 
day  of  a  commercial  mixture,  along  with 
clover  hay.  Is  her  milk  lit  for  use?  How 
can  the  cause  of  it  be  removed? 

Babylon,  N.  Y.  h.  w.  o. 

The  stringy  milk  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
an  inflammatory  infection  of  the  udder 
which  is  likely  to  be  quite  persistent  and 
may  not  clear  up  till  the  cow  freshens 
again.  The  milk  should  not  be  used ;  it 
would  be  better  to  dry  off  the  cow  as 
soon  as  possible,  taking  care  thoroughly 
to  remove  all  stringy  particles  at  each 
milking  until  the  cow  is  completely  dry, 
and  the  udder  soft  and  empty.  If  the 
trouble  still  persists  after  the  cow  fresh¬ 
ens,  she  would  better  be  disposed  of, 
since  at  her  age  she  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
much  further  use.  h.  h.  w. 


Forage  Crops  for  Hogs 

Alfalfa  and  clover  rank  among  the  best 
forage  crops  for  pigs.  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
is  perhaps  the  best  hog  forage  that  can  be 
pastured  in  the  same  season  in  which  it 
is  seeded.  Sweet  clover  produces  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  growth,  but  is  not  palatable  to 
pigs.  In  several  experiments  pigs  on  it 
have  made  slower  gains  and  required 
more  concentrates  per  unit  of  gain  than 
those  on  rape  or  clover.  Soy-bean  pasture 
is  well  liked,  but  it  has  a  rather  low- 
carrying  capacity,  and  lasts  for  only  a 
relatively  short  time.  Blue  grass  is  a  good 
early  Spring  or  late  Fall  pasture,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  clean  or  not  contaminated  with 
worm  eggs.  w.  l.  robison. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Conditioning  Light  Horses 

We  have  three  lightweight*  horses  that 
make  two  trips  to  town  each  week,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  four  miles.  They  draw  wood  for 
fuel.  This  is  all  the  work  that  they  do 
or  will  do  until  Spring.  How  much  hay 
and  grain  should  they  have  to  a  feed,  in 
order  to  do  well?  They  are  not  poor,  but 
are  not  in  the  best  of  condition.  What 
kind  of  §rain  would  be  best?  /I  am  feed¬ 
ing  them  corn  and  oats,  mixed  at  the  mill, 
and  am  adding  50  lbs.  of  bfun  to  each  two 
bags  of  corn  and  oats.  The  corn  and  oats 
weigh  80  lbs.  to  the  bag.  I  want  to  have 
the  horses  in  good  condition  for  Spring 
work.  One  man  says  that  these  horses 
should  have  20  lbs.  of  hay  per  head  per 
day.  Is  this  correct?  What  will  cure 
worms  in  horses?  Our  horses  are  logy, 
and  their  hair  stands  up.  c.  G.  0. 

New  York. 

The  definition  of  “light”  horse  is 
vague,  but  I  surmise  that  these  horses  are 
of  trotting  stock,  weighing  1,000  lbs.,  and 
are  not  worn  out.  I  suggest  feeding  as 
follows :  Water  before  feeding,  then  give 
2  or  3  lbs.  off  hay ;  afterwards  two  quarts 
of  grain  (four  parts  oats  and  one  part 
bran,  by  measure),  the  same  at  noon  and 
night.  The  last  thing  at  night,  give  10 
to  15  lbs.  of  good,  well-cured  hay.  This 
should  be  ample  as  a  Winter  ration. 

Much  depends  on  the  way  the  horses 
are  driven  that  four  miles  to  town  and 
back,  and  the  care  that  they  receive  after 
they  get  in  the  barn.  To  drive  a  team 
off  its  natural  gait  will  destroy  a  good 
caretaker’s  work. 

As  soon  as  the  horses  go  into  the  sta¬ 
ble,  take  a  wisp  of  hay  and  dress  them 
down  five  minutes  each,  and  then  blanket. 
I  think  this  probably  will  correct  the 
staring  coats.  Do  not  leave  horses 
standing  uncovered  after  driving,  should 
they  be  steaming ;  stand  them  a  few 
minutes  out  of  the  wind  before  blanket¬ 
ing,  and  avoid  getting  them  chilled. 

If  potatoes  or  carrots  are  available, 
feed  four  quarts  at  night.  I  think  that 
would  overcome  the  worm  trouble.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  would  advise  against  the  use  of 
drugs  or  other  nostrums  unless  I  was 
sure  my  horses  were  worm-infested.  Try 
feeding  as  prescribed ;  increase  the  ration 
as  you  increase  the  work  until  you  are 
feeding  four  quarts  three  times  daily  in 
the  Spring. 

Study  your  horses’  gait  and  pace,  and 
be  satisfied  with  a  fair  day’s  work, 
which  is  considered  20  miles  a  day  at  the 
walk.  Remember  that  a  horse  stiffened 
by  farm  labor  is  not  a  race  horse. 

Unless  a  horse  has  a  bad  mouth,  feed¬ 
ing  ground  dry  feed  is  not  advisable,  and 
often  leads  to  serious  trouble. 

For  worms,  fast  the  horse  12  hours, 
then  give  one  pint  raw  linseed  oil  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  hot  bran  mash. 

There  are  many  other  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  than  the  one  described,  but  this  is  the 
easiest,  and  it  cannot  be  abused.  Another 
good  ration,  morning  and  noon,  is  clear 
oats,  and  at  night  two  quarts  of  oats, 
four  quarts  of  bran,  one  cup  of  linseed 
meal  and  a  tablespoon  of  salt ;  dampen 
until  crumbly.  This  is  a  little  more 
trouble  than  the  other  way  but  it  pays. 

If  all  three  horses  are  lazy  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  apparently  a  lack  of  condition. 
Properly  to  diagnose  the  trouble,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  last  year  would  be  necessary. 
If  they  are  old  horses,  have  a  veterin¬ 
arian  attend  to  their  teeth.  Above  all 
things,  treat  your  horses  as  you  would 
wish  to  be  treated  were  you  a  horse. 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  howden. 


The  Wonderful  *  new 


•  De  Laval  Magnetic 

Milker 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Perfect  Milking 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Easy  Handling 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Simple  and 

Reliable 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Less  Power 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Easy  Cleaning 


ALREADY  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  is  making  a  great  name  for  itself — 
users  are  delighted  with  it — they  say  no  milker  ever  approached  it  in  perfection 
L  of  milking,  ease  of  handling  and  cleaning,  in  reliability  and  satisfaction. 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  retains  the  famous  De  Laval  principle  of  controlled 
and  uniform  pulsations,  but  accomplishes  it  with  a  new  and  patented  application  of 
electro  magnetic  force  which  provides  simplicity  of  construction  and  installation, 
requires  less  power  to  operate,  and  gives  controlled  and  uniform  pulsations  which 
milk  cows  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  new  Magnetic  is  easy  to  operate, 
easy  to  clean,  and  will  give  more  profit  and  satisfaction  to  every  cow  owner.  Made 
in  a  variety  of  sizes  for  milking  one  to  1000  or  more  cows.  Can  be  operated  by 
electric  motor  or  gas  engine.  Sold  on  such  easy  terms  it  pays  for  itself  while  you 
are  using  it — send  coupon  for  full  information. 


Also  the  New  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 


—For  the  Low  Price  Field 

A  quality  milker  for  the  low  price  field.  Units 
can  be  used  on  existing  single  pipe  line  installations, 
or  it  can  be  used  as  a  complete  outfit.  Made  in 
one  and  two  unit  sizes  for  milking  one  to  20  cows. 
Sold  on  easy  terms — send  coupon  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  prices. 

Two  complete  lines  of  De  Laval 
Separators  Cor  every  need  and  purse. 
Send  coupon  for  full  information. 


j  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7035 

•  New  York,  165  Broadway 
:  Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

|  San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

|  Please  send  me,  without  ob- 
I  ligation,  full  information  on 

!  Name . 

■  Town . 

■  State . R.  F.  D . No.  Cows. 


(Milker  □: 
(Separator  □; 
(check  which; 


THE  NEWEST  THING 

IN  FEEDING 


35  balanced  rations  are  included 
in  this  chart,  now  offered  to  farm¬ 
ers  for  less  than  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing.  Practical  farm  mixtures  that 
produce  results — 12  for  dairymen 
alone,  based  on  high-profit  records. 
Printed  in  colors  on  heavy  varnish¬ 
ed  paper — bound  at  the  ends  with 
tin  to  hang  straight  on  the  wall. 
If  you  do  any  home  mixing  at  all, 
be  sure  to  get  a  copy.  If  your  dealer 


does  batch  mixing,  see  that  he  gets 
one  for  your  protection.  15^1  each, 
while  they  last.  Mail  the  coupon. 

Look  on  the  label  of  mixed 
feeds  for  Linseed  Meal. 


Linseed  Meal  Educational  Committee, 
I  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Enclosed  is  15  cents  for  mv  copy  of 
your  Master  Feeding  Chart,  No  J-4. 


Name. 


Address . 
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Some  people  think  it  is  wicked  to  gamble.  And 
still,  they  will  drive  their  automobiles  with¬ 
out  being  insured ;  they  gamble  their  lifetime 
savings  and  the  health  and  prosperity  of  their 
families — needlessly . 


Have  YOU  taken  care  of 
the  Insurance  on  your 
Automobile  and  Truck? 


Spring  has  come  !  Cars  that  have  stood 
idle  all  winter  now  get  out  on  the  roads. 
Driving  hazards  are  increased. 

You  need  not  take  a  chance.  You  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  insurance  when  it  costs 
so  little.  Merchants  Mutual  policies  save  you 
from  $4.00  to  $10.00  per  car  each  year. 

33  County  Farm  Bureaus  of  New  York  State 
insure  57  cars  in  the  Merchants  Mutual. 
30,000  farmers  already  insure  with  us.  Do 
business  with  a  company  represented  in  your 
own  locality.  We  have  a  reputation  for  Prompt 
Fair  Settlement  of  Claims. 


M 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

SECURITY  ^ome  ::  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  Agent  in  your  town, 
write  our  home  office  for  complete  information. 
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BOOR  on 


Wonderful 

tdS* 

The  NEW  Surg 

« i  i  / fi r  e/M/ie  //i c i 


Milks  Cows  Like  No  Other 
Milker  Ever  Milked  Before 

The  NEW  Surge  Milker  gives  the  cow’s  teat  the  real  TUG  of  the  calf— and 
milks  cows  faster,  cleaner  and  better /  W.  J.  Dougan,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  writes  us: 
“The  Surge  is  giving  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  machine  I  have  ever 


used.”  Mail  coupon  for  free  Surge  catalog. 


*** Surge  Milker 

The  NEW  Surge  Milker  is  easily  adjusted  to  give  each  cow  just  the  TUG  she 
needs  to  get  ALL  her  milk.  No  other  milker  gives  you  that  advantage.  And 
because  it  is  the  only  milker  WITHOUT  Long  Tubes  and  Claws  the  NEW 
Surge  is  EASIER  to  clean  and  makes  it  EASY  for  you  to  get  low  count  pre¬ 
mium  milk  with  less  work  and  less  expense  than  ever  before. 

Free  Demonstration 


Mail  coupon  for  details  of  our  FREE  Demonstration  Offer  that  enables  you 
to  prove  all  this  yourself  before  you  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.  SEE — 
KNOW— what  The  Surge  will  do  for  you!  Get 
details  of  our  EASY  Terms  Offer. 

Send  for  FREE  Book!  r —  „....  „ Machines — , 

Send  for  the  free  NEW  Surge  ,  Pine  Tree  9yra°"se’ :0„  ™ur  FREE 

Catalog  telling  all  about  the  '  1193  K  w  ‘  vour 

Surge  Milker  that  is  fast  replac¬ 
ing  other  milking  machines 
everywhere  —  our  Free  Demon¬ 
stration  and  Easy  Terms  Offer. 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  $0-72 

2843W.  19th  Street,  Chicago, Ill. 


•  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  ^ 

Voq  E.  "Willow  St..  9yra?lli* adon  your  Fhc-e. 
,  Bend  roe  without  cost  or  Surge  Milker,  your 


•  Please ’send  The 

I  ?pUeXlBFREE*onstratio„and  Easy 

I  Number  of  cows  milked . 


.  B.  F.  . . . 


Nam* - 


Address 


_ State . 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Cows’  Milk  for  Pigs 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  when 
one  has  to  feed  new  pigs  on  cows’  milk. 

New  York.  c.  E.  b. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  you  refer  to 
pigs  that  have  been  made  orphans  by  the 
death  of  the  sow  at  farrowing  time,  or  to 
suckling  pigs,  the  ration  of  which  you 
wish  to  supplement  with  skim-milk. 

In  the  first  case,  some  hogmen  have  fed 
orphan  pigs  cows’  milk  with  a  bottle  and 
nipple  as  orphan  lambs  are  sometimes 
raised.  One  of  the  Pennsylvania  ton  lit¬ 
ters  several  years  ago  was  given  a  start 
in  this  fashion.  The  owner  made  a  wooden 
rack  in  which  the  inverted  bottles  were 
securely  held.  In  this  way  the  pigs  were 
able  to  take  nourishment  in  the  natural 
way,  and  with  a  minimum  of  time  and 
trouble  to  the  feeder. 

Information  on  the  milk  yield  of  sows 
is  scant.  Enough  is  known  to  indicate 
that  a  litter  of  six  to  eight  pigs  when 
nursing  the  sow  would  secure  no  more 
than  a  pound  of  milk  each  daily.  Often 
the  quantity  will  be  less.  Sows’  milk  is 
richer  than  cows’  milk  in  all  nutrients, 
especially  in  fat.  Hence  the  pigs  could 
use  a  greater  amount  of  cows’  milk,  prob¬ 
ably  50  per  cent  at  least,  for  the  first 
week.  Then,  as  they  grow  older,  the 
amount  could  be  increased  to  meet  their 
appetites  and  keep  them  gaining.  That 
this  method  is  not  more  common  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  extra  time  and  labor  in¬ 
volved,  and  to  the  fact  that  where  a 
number  of  sows  are  farrowing  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  the  orphan  pigs  may,  with 
careful  attention,  be  successfully  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  litters  and  adopted  by 
those  sows. 

In  case  your  question  applies  to  the 
feeding  of  suckling  pigs  with  skim-milk, 
the  answer  follows  the  lines  of  more  com¬ 
mon  practice.  At  from  two  to  three  weeks 
of  age  the  pigs  will  begin  to  eat  grain. 
From  three  weeks  on,  they  should  have 
regular  feed  supplementary  to  the  sow’s 
milk.  This  is  best  fed  in  a  small  trough 
placed  within  a  creep,  made  of  upright 
stakes  spaced  so  as  to  admit  the  pigs  but 
keep  out  the  sow.  A  little  shelled  corn 
for  a  few  days  is  best  to  start  them.  Fol¬ 
low  this  with  a  concentrate  mixture,  made 
of  the  following  feeds  and  proportions: 
50  lbs.  of  ground  corn,  40  lbs.  of  flour 
middlings,  and  10  lbs.  of  linseed  meal. 
Flour  middlings  are  best.  Where  they  are 
not  available,  standard  wheat  middlings 
may  be  used.  At  present  the  flour  mid¬ 
dlings  cost  30  cents  a  hundred  more  than 
the  standard  wheat  middlings.  Ground 
oats  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  middlings 
but  the  coarse  hulls  should  be  removed 
by  sifting.  The  fresh  skim-milk  should  be 
fed  the  pigs  twice  daily  in  amounts  that 
they  will  readily  clean  up.  They  should 
be  hand-fed  the  grain  mixture,  all  that 
they  will  clean  up,  twice  or  three  times 
daily.  This  supplementary  feeding  will 
keep  the  pigs  growing  steadily  after  the 
sow’s  milk  yield  starts  to  decline.  They 
will  be  accustomed  to  eating  grain  when 
they  are  weaned  at  8  or  10  weeks  of  age. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  H.  J.  brant. 


DANGER 

TIME 
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Silage  for  Young  Bull 

I  own  a  yearling  bull  and  have  plenty 
of  silage.  I, am  told  that  it  is  not  good 
for  a  bull,  as  it  will  lower  or  destroy  his  1 
fertility.  What  are  the  facts?  J.  F. 

Smiths  Ferry,  Pa. 

Silage  in  moderate  amounts  (20  to  25  : 
lbs.  daily)  is  good  for  a  bull.  It  will  not 
cause  sterility,  particularly  if  the  bull  has 
plenty  of  exercise.  A  bull  kept  in  close 
confinement  without  exercise,  if  allowed 
to  fill  himself  up  with  silage  or  hay  or 
any  very  bulky  feed,  is  likely  to  become 
inactive  and  slow  in  service,  and  par¬ 
tially, .if  not  completely,  sterile.  H.  H.  w. 


THE  modern  dairying  pace  leaves 
the  average  cow  with  little  re¬ 
serve  vigor  to  enable  her  to  go  through 
calving  with  ease  and  safety.  Sluggish 
organs  should  be  toned  up.  Appetite, 
digestion  and  elimination  should  be 
normal  and  regular. 

The  use  of  Kow-Kare  before  and 
after  calving  has  saved  many  health 
disasters,  rescued  many  production 
losses  for  cow  owners  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  Countless  dairymen 
will  not  have  a  cow  freshen  without 
Kow-Kare  conditioning. 

“Step  Up”  Milk  Yield 

During  barn-feeding,  when  heavy, 
dry  feeds  place  an  added  burden  on 
the  digestive  and  milk-making  organs 
a  regulator  is  needed  to  maintain  the 
health  and  vigor  that  insures  full 
milk  pails.  Kow-Kare  is  a  scientific 
compound  of  Iron,  the  great  builder 
and  blood  purifier,  blended  with  po¬ 
tent  medicinal  herbs  and  roots.  It 
enables  cows  to  thrive  on  natural 
foods,  milk  profitably,  resist  disease, 
maintain  breeding  vitality. 

Drug,  hardware,  feed  and  general 
stores  sell  Kow-Kare — $1.25  and  65c 
sizes.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied 
we  will  mail  postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 

FREE  BOOK 

on  tfa  try  ing 
" More  Mill- 
front  the  Cows 
You  Hate” sent 
on  request 


Alfalfa  and  Nurse-Crops 

I  wonder  how  long  it  is  going  to  take 
Easterners  to  find  out  that  a  nurse  crop 
with  Alfalfa  is  more  of  a  detriment  than 
a  benefit?  It  is  well  known  that  farmers 
could  not  successfully  grow  Alfalfa  in  j 
Western  Oregon  until  they  abandoned 
the  nurse  crop.  Perhaps  Grimm  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  not  all.  I 
would  just  about  as  soon  consider  the 
sowing  of  a  nurse  crop  in  corn,  beans, 
turnips  or  any  other  garden  crop. 

It  is  claimed  that  Alfalfa  seed  cannot 
be  produced  in  Western  Oregon,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  experience,  if  it  is  sown  in 
rows  and  thinned  to  one  plant  every  12 
to  18  inches,  it  will  produce  seed.  At  six 
months  it  will  have  a  root  system  at  least 
2 y2  or  3  ft.  deep,  and  spread  out  over  a 
wide  area,  the  tops  meeting  across  the 
rows. 

To  me  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
expect  corn  sown  broadcast  to  produce  a 
crop  of  ears  as  for  Alfalfa  to  seed  if 
sown  thickly  broadcast.  My  plan  is  to 
plow  the  ground  just  as  deep  as  the  team 
can  pull  the  plow  in  the  Fall,  and  work 
not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  deep 
with  a  disk  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
ground  is  dry  enough,  and  sow  the  seed 
in  rows  soon  after  April  1.  Of  course,  if 
one  can  work  it  more  than  once  in  the 
Spring,  so  much  the  better.  The  land 
must  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  lime  and 
inoculation  are  essential,  and  I  would  use 
the  amount  saved  by  drilling  the  seed  in 
rows  to  buy  phosphate  to  put  in  the  row. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  getting  your  land  too 
rich.  S.  T.  WALKER. 

Washington  Co.,  Ore. 


It's  Concentrated 


THRIFTY  CALVES 
-rai  s  ed  without  Muk! 


Farmers  by  the  hundreds  are  malting 
a  double  profit  —  one  on  milk  and  one 
on  calves — by  feeding 

Don’t  sacrifice  milk  profits. 

Grow  stronger,  healthier 
calves  with  this  unequalled 
substitute  for  milk.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  prepared 
from  the  very  choicest  mate¬ 
rials,  especially  milled  and  steam 
cooked,  dried  and  remilled.  Try  a  bap. 

Watch  ho  w  quickly  your  calves  develop 
into  Bturdy  stock  while  you  sell  the 
milk.  For  sale  at  your  dealer’sor  write. 

Send  for  booklet“Calf  Husbandry” 

RYDE  A  CO..  5434  W.  Roosevelt  Rd..  Chicago 


Milk  Strainer 

Discs  Postpaid  l- 


Check  or  Money  Order.  *15') 

1  box  (3001  PAIRY  SCUBNCfc  , 

COTTON  6U  in.  DISCS  witn  t'551 
separators.  « 

PRICKED  MFC.  CO..  Bn  R.  W»SJ- 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Cost  of  Cement  Block 
Construction 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  fruit 
packing  house,  80x24  ft.  and  8  ft.  high, 
of  cement  blocks.  I  could  make  these 
blocks  in  spare  time  in  Spring  or  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  have  the  best  of  gravel  and  sand 
and  can  rent  a  block  machine  for  blocks 
16x8x8.  What  would  be  the  cost  of 
cement  for  this  building,  allowing  for 
four  8-ft.  doors?  What  part  cement  is 
used  in  block?  How  many  tons  of  ce¬ 
ment  would  I  need?  r.  a.  s. 

Where  a  good  gravel  bank  is  a  part 
of  the  farm  the  cost  of  concrete  con¬ 
struction  is  materially  lessened.  A 
1-2-3  mixture  is  usually  used  for  con¬ 
crete  block -making ;  that  is,  1  sack  of 
cement,  2  cubic  feet  of  clean,  well-grad¬ 
ed  sand  and  3  cubic  feet  of  screened 
gravel  are  mixed  together  with  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  make  an  easily  handled 
mixture.  Mixed  in  this  proportion,  a 
sack  of  cement  will  make  approximate¬ 
ly  10  blocks,  8x8x10  in.  in  size,  which 
is  the  common  size  for  farm  use.  This 
makes  the  cost  for  cement  alone  about 
8  cents  per  block.  Two  men  with  a 
machine  will  make  about  100  blocks 
daily.  The  labor  cost  will,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  locality  and  the  price 
paid  the  men,  but  assuming  a  cost  of 
$3  per  day  each,  the  labor  cost  per 
block  will  be  about  6  cents  each,  and 
the  total  cost  per  block,  minus  cost  of 
sand  and  gravel,  will  be  approximately 
14  cents. 

Deducting  250  square  feet  for  doors, 
the  wall  area  of  this  building  will  be 
about  1,408  square  feet.  One  hundred 
and  twelve  blocks  are  needed  for  each 
100  square  feet  of  wall  space,  making 
1,600  blocks  necessary.  Approximately 
2  cubic  yards  of  1:1:6  mortar  will  he 
needed  to  lay  these  blocks.  This  will 
require  10  sacks  of  cement,  8  sacks  of 
hydrated  lime  and  2  cubic  yards  of 
•sand,  and  will  cost  for  the  cement  and 
lime  about  $13.00.  Including  the  labor 
cost  of  mixing  this  mortar,  the  cost  will 
amount  to  nearly  1  cent  per  block. 
Mason  labor  for  laying  the  blocks  will 
amount  to  another  7  to  8  cents  each. 
This  makes  the  total  cost  of  each  block 
in  the  wall  about  22  cents  each.  In 
this  figure  there  is  no  charge  made  for 
sand  or  gravel.  Where  they  have  to  be 
purchased  the  cost  per  block  in  the 
wall  will  approximate  30  cents  each. 
To  the  above  should  be  added  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  for  a  foundation 
that  should  extend  some  3%  ft.  into  the 
ground,  deep  enough  to  get  below  frost. 

r.  h.  s. 


for  a  longer  period  than  will  steel.  A 
letter  received  last  month  reports 
wrought  iron  lines  in  the  salt  marshes 
of  Southern  Texas  lasting  20  years, 
while  steel  lines  have  failed  in  about 
half  that  time.  Usually  a  low,  swampy 
section  with  heavy  vegetation  is  more 
destructive  to  pipe  than  a  more  open, 
sandy  soil.  Alkali  soils  are  very  de¬ 
structive.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
the  soil  about  the  pipe  line  is  flooded 
occasionally. 

A  one-inch  pipe,  400  ft.  in  length, 
having  a  15-ft.  fall,  should  give  you  a 
flow  of  approximately  4%  gals,  per 
minute.  You  are  right  in  thinking  that 
the  short  length  of  a  two-inch  pipe  at 
the  upper  end  would  do  little  toward 
increasing  the  flow  or  pressure  in  the 
line.  R.  ii.  s. 


Power  from  Stream 

I  have  a  small  stream  of  water  which 
I  would  like  to  harness  to  generate 
electricity.  I  could  put  in  a  dam  and 
have  about  five  or  six  feet  fall.  This 
stream  at  present  is  running  about  50 
gal.  per  minute  and  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  amount  of  rainfall. 
Could  a  stream  of  this  size  furnish 
enough  current  for  a  100-acre  farm? 

Maryland.  a.  w.  s. 

Water  does  work  by  reason  of  its 
weight  and  position,  just  as  any  other 
falling  body  does.  A  flow  of  50  gallons 
per  minute  would  be  equal  to  about 
416.5  pounds  per  minute,  water  weigh¬ 
ing  approximately  8.3  pounds  per  gal¬ 
lon.  As  this  water  can  be  made  to  fall 
through  a  distance  of  5  feet  by  means 
of  a  dam,  we  have  410.5x5=2,082.5  foot 
pounds  of  work  done  by  the  stream. 
Thirty-three  thousand  foot  pounds  must 
be  done  in  one  minute  to  equal  a  horse¬ 
power,  therefore  this  stream  is  capable 
of  developing  only  about  .06  horse¬ 
power,  an  amount  of  power  too  small 
for  practical  use.  Maybe,  however,  by 
carrying  the  water  farther  down  stream 


the  fall  can  be  increased  or  more  wa¬ 
ter  can  be  obtained.  R.  h.  s. 

Power  from  Electric 
Current 

How  large  an  electric  motor  can  be 
operated  on  a  115  volt,  5  amp.  60  cycle 
alternating  current,  single  phase?  I 
am  considering  the  purchase  of  a  one 
horsepower  motor  designed  to  run  on 
either  110  or  220  volt.  The  110  volt  re¬ 
quires  10  amp.  Shall  I  he  able  to  get 
only  half  the  power  the  motor  is  able 
to  develop  under  such  circumstances? 
Would  a  one-half  horsepower  motor  re¬ 
quiring  5  amp.  give  me  the  same 
amount  of  power  as  the  one  horse¬ 
power?  r.  b.  s. 

A  five-ampere  current  under  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  115  volts  has  a  power  output 
of  575  watts.  Approximately  746  watts 
are  equivalent  to  a  horsepower  mak¬ 
ing  the  current  available  about  equal 
to  %  h.p. 

A  good  electric  motor  is  capable  of 
carrying  a  considerable  overload.  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  loss  that 
will  occur  when  this  current  is  used, 
is  considered  in  connection  with  the 
overload  the  motor  will  carry  that  the 
%  h.p.  motor  will  give  all  the  power 
available  at  the  least  cost.  r.  h.  s. 


Is  your  farm  machinery 
ready  for  spring? 


Now  is  the  time  to  fill  up  with  Socony  Parahase  Motor  Oil 


Gravity  Water  Pipe 

1  am  about  to  renew  a  pipe  line  to 
spring.  Shall  use  one-inch  galvanized 
wrought  iron  pipe.  Can  you  give  me 
any  estimate  of  the  length  of  time  such 
pipe  would  give  service,  as  compared 
with  galvanized  steel  pipe?  In  install- 
ln£  a  one-inch  pipe  line  400  ft.  long, 
with  a  fall  of  15  ft.,  would  there  be 
any  additional  pressure  at  the  point  of 
delivery  if  20  or  40  ft.  of  two-inch  pipe 
was  used  at  the  upper  end?  The 
plumber  says  more  pressure  may  be 
secured  by  method  noted  above.  My 
theory  is  that  in  a  pipe  line  400  ft. 
ong  the  small  percentage  of  large  pipe 
suggested  would  be  of  no  measurable 

be»eflt-  A.  H.  D. 

Connecticut. 


b  -  S.  In  submitting  the  question  of 
pressure  I  neglected  to  state  that  water 
m  spring  will  be  about  2  ft.  higher  than 
point  where  pipe  centers.  a.  h.  d. 

There  is  very  little  definite  data  rela- 
me  to  the  life  of  pipe,  particularly 
"here  it  is  buried  in  the  ground.  Con¬ 
ditions  vary  so  greatly,  each  pipe  line 
a  case  by  itself.  There  is  a  general 
opinion,  however,  that  wrought  iron 
pipe,  because  of  its  construction,  will 
r'-'L'1  failure  by  pitting  and  corrosion 


IF  YOU  go  to  your  nearest  Soeony  dealer  today  lie  will  tell 
you  about  Socony  Parahase  Motor  Oil  and  how  it  insures 
long  life  for  your  tractors. 

Socony  Parahase  Motor  Oil  is  made  from  the  finest  paraffin 
base  crudes.  Lubrication  experts  agree  that  paraffin  base 
crudes  make  the  best  motor  oils. 

Put  this  oil  in  your  tractors.  It  means  quieter,  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  And  it  greatly  reduces  wear.  Remember, 
too,  that  for  true  Socony  performance  you  should  use  Socony 
Special  Gasoline. 

Then  your  tractors  will  be  ready  for  a  real  summer’s 
work.  And  you  will  secure  the  protection  that  only  Socony 
products  can  give. 


PfC  VI  PAT  <jf  f 
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G  OOD  farm 

fence  pays  for  itself  in  helping 
you  cut  production  costs  and  in¬ 
crease  your  profits. 

That’s  why  farmers  everywhere  are  buying 
Zinc  Insulated  Fences.  They  have  learned  from 
experience  that  Zinc  Insulated  Fence  offers  more 
for  the  money  in  dependability  and  long  life. 

SEE  THE  ZINC  INSULATED  FENCE 
DEALER  IN  YOUR  TOWN 

He  carries  Zinc  Insulated  Fence,  Banner 
or  Ideal  Steel  Posts  and  Gates  in 
stock.  He  has  the  kind  of  Fence  that 
can  serve  you  best  and  is  able 
to  help  you  get  the  biggest 
value  at  the  lowest  cost, 
quality  considered. 

FENCE 
FOR 
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Zinc  Insulated  Fences  In  the  Following  Brands 
AMERICAN  ROYAL  ANTHONY  NATIONAL 
PRAIRIE  MONITOR  U.  S. 

Banner  and  Ideal  Steel  Posts— Steel  Gates 
National  Expanding  Anchor  Dirt  Set  End  and  Corner  Posts 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Seneca  County,  New  York  State,  claims 
to  have  the  oldest  Grange  Hall  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  hall  of  Ovid 
Grange  No.  155,  which  was  organized 
March  4,  1874.  The  Grange  had  30 
charter  members  and  the  hall  was  built 
the  following  year  after  the  Grange  was 
organized.  The  first  meeting  in  the  new 
hall  was  held  on  Christmas  Day,  1875. 
The  hall  was  not  dedicated  until  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1876.  National  Lecturer 

Thompson  had  charge  of  the  dedicatory 
exercises.  Ovid  Grange  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1924,  former  Na¬ 
tional  Master  Sherman  J.  Lowell  being 
the  chief  speaker.  Ovid  Grange  is  in  the 
home  county  of  State  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone.  One  of  the  charter  members 
of  Ovid  Grange,  Mrs.  Mary  Dowers,  is 
still  living.  She  served  as  the  first  lady 
assistant  steward  of  the  Grange  when  it 
was  organized.  The  present  membership 
of  Ovid  Grange  is  about  185. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  recently 
conferred  upon  National  Master  Louis  J. 
Taber  of  Ohio,  with  four  others,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  honor  of  an  “Eminent  Farm¬ 
er’s”  certificate.  The  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  began  its  custom  of  thus  honoring 
persons  eminent  in  American  agriculture 
in  1909  and  since  that  time  the  univer¬ 
sity  has  bestowed  this  certificate  of  honor 
upon  68  men  and  five  women. 

One  of  the  finest  phases  of  the  work  of 
the  Grange  is  its  ability  to  train  for 
leadership.  Especially  is  this  true  among 
its  younger  members.  Many  young  men 
and  women  are  serving  as.  masters  of 
Granges  very  capably  and  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  the  value  of  this  training  which 
the  Grange  organization  is  affording  its 
young  people.  Just  now  a  campaign  is 
on  to  find  the  youngest  Grange  Master. 
Thus  far  the  State  of  Ohio  seems  to  carry 
the  honor.  Hermas  Vinsel,  master  of 
Plainfield  Grange  No.  1326,  of  Coshocton 
Co.,  O.,  was  horn  August  1,  1911.  so  is 
only  in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  served 
ns  master  of  his  Grange  during  1928  and 
was  installed  for  his  second  term  last 
New  Year’s  Day.  He  was  but  16  years 
and  five  months  old  when  first  elected  to 
the  master’s  position.  He  is  also  serv¬ 
ing  as  overseer  of  his  Pomona  Grange. 
Plainfield  Grange  is  the  largest  Grange 
in  Coshocton  County  and  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  200.  Coshocton  County  is  the 
home  of  Henry  A.  Caton,  secretary  of 
the  National  Grange.  Young  1  nisei  was 
elected  as  overseer  of  his  own  Grange 
when  but  15  years  of  age. 

Among  young  women  who  have  been 
elected  to  the  mastership  of  the  Grange 
at  an  earlv  age  is  Miss  Sherley  Spencer 
of  the  State  of  Washington.  She  lias 
rccGiitlv  been  installed  master  <)t  her 
Grange,  Puyallup  No.  377.  She  is  just 
past  18  years  old.  She  had  previously 
served  two  years  as  lecturer  of  her 
Grunge  Her  father  is  one  of  the  State 
deputies  of  Washington.  The  claim  is 
made  that  Miss  Spencer  is  the  youngest 
woman  holding  the  position  of  Grange 
Master  in  the  United  States. 

The  early  leaders  of  the  Grange  move¬ 
ment  made  provisions  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  fund  which  eventually  would 
he  available  to  build  a  Grange  building 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  where  the 
great  farm  fraternity  had  its  birth  in 
1867  That  fund  has  now  reached  the 
sum  of  830.000.  By  vote  of  the  National 
Grange  several  years  ago  the  executive 
committee  was  authorized  to  set  aside 
$5,000  each  year  from  the  surplus  to  be 
applied  towards  this  building  fund. 

The  National  Grange  now  maintains 
a  Washington  office  in  charge  of  1'  red 
Brenckman.  This  office  is  located  at  (>o0 
Louisiana  Avenue,  N.  W.,  and  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  Bank  of  Washington  Build¬ 
ing.  The  Washington  representative,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  National  Grange  master, 
is  in  charge  of  all  legislative  matters  in 
which  the  Grange  has  an  interest  and  is 
consulted  by  the  President  and  members 
of  Congress  in  matters  of  legislation  af¬ 
fecting  agriculture. 


A  Woman’s  Poultry  Farm 

I  have  enjoyed  so  much  the  letters 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  that 
I  thought  it  possible  some  of  my  experi¬ 
ences  on  my  two-acre  poultry  farm  might 
interest  others.  I  am  a  city  woman,  who 
until  five  years  ago  had  always  lived  m 
a  large  city,  knew  little  of  country  life, 
and  nothing  about  poultry.  Before  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  momentous  change  m  my  life 
it  seemed  wise  to  obtain  as  much  light  as 
possible  on  subjects  about  which  I  knew 
so  little,  so  I  took  a  short  course  of  tour 
weeks  at  one  of  our  State  agricultural 
colleges.  I  found  this  a  most  enjoyable 
experience,  and  it  was  surprising  to  me 
to  find  how  much  help  is  offered  to  farm¬ 
ers  if  they  will  avail  themselves  of  these 
opportunities.  . 

I  was  most  fortunate  in  the  location 
of  my  little  farm.  It  is  near  a  main  liigh- 
wav  and  between  two  industrial  cities. 
I  have  built  up  a  very  good  business  in 
guaranteed  table  eggs,  delivering  them 
myself  to  private  customers.  The  eggs 
are  stamped  with  the  date  and  graded  in 
three  sizes,  large,  medium  and  small. 
They  are  priced  according  to  size,  and 
my  customers  choose  which  size  they  pre¬ 
fer.  My  regular  customers  I  supply  the 
year  around,  and  w-hen  there  is  a  surplus 
in  the  Spring,  I  sell  eggs  at  the  house, 
some  I  dispose  of  to  a  stand  near  here 
and  some  I  sell  to  put  down  in  water- 
glass. 


Every  Spring  I  raise  600  baby  chicks 
in  two  lots  of  300  each.  I  prefer  March 
and  early  May  chicks.  The  cockerels  are 
disposed  of  as  broilers  as  soon  as  they 
weigh  iy2  lbs.  Some  of  these  little  fel¬ 
lows  are  too  fine  to  be  disposed  of  in  this 
way,  but  there  is  no  demand  here  for 
breeding  stock.  Everyone  buys  baby  chicks. 
I  dress  the  broilers  myself,  as  I  make 
very  little  profit  if  I  sell  them  alive. 

My  flock  usually  consists  of  about  400 
birds,  200  pullets  and  200  hens.  I  find  it 
pays  to  keep  some  three  and  even  four- 
year-old  hens  if  they  are  exceptional 
birds. 

I  do  not  trap-nest,  but  I  study  my  liens 
a  good  deal — intelligent  culling  is  so  im¬ 
portant. 

All  the  poultry  manure  and  litter  from 
the  poultry-houses  (except  a  small  amount 
which  I  use  in  the  vegetable  garden)  is 
sold  to  a  truck  gardener.  He  comes  for 
it  every  week. 

The  five  years  have  been  full  ones ; 
much  hard  work,  some  disappointments 
and  failures ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  very 
sure,  1  should  never  want  to  live  in  the 
city  again. 

One  of  the  joys  of  country  life  is  the 
vegetable  garden.  Never  did  I  know  how 
asparagus,  peas  or  corn  should  taste  until 
I  raised  them  myself.  Besides  vegetables  I 
have  fruit.  Twelve  kinds  were  harvested 
last  year,  all  planted  by  my  sister,  who 
lives  with  me,  and  myself.  Strawberries, 
gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  grapes, 
plums,  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  quinces, 
crab  apples  and  a  few  Duchess  apples. 
The  fruit  trees  are  dwarf  ones.  The  sur¬ 
plus  vegetables  and  fruit  are  disposed  of 
to  my  egg  customers,  and  I  could  find  a 
larger  market  if  I  could  supply  it. 

Zion,  Ill.  E.  J.  B. 


More  About  “Sugar  Sand” 

On  page  274  I  find  inquiry  about 
cleaning  sap  pans.  “Sugar  sand”  is  a 
chemical  product  caused  by  using  galvan¬ 
ized  utensils  or  pans,  and  the  sooner  the 
tinning  is  spoiled  the  better.  I  am  not 
a  chemist,  hut  have  had  the  experience  of 
50  years  of  it.  I  first  used  Russia  iron 
pans,  and  never  knew  such  a  thing  as 
sugar  sand ;  the  product  was  smooth  and 
clear  to  the  last  sweet  drop.  When  I 
wanted  a  new  pan  the  tinker  said.  “We 
don’t  use  Russia  any  more  ;  we  can  solder 
the  galvanized  pan  and  do  a  better  job.” 
Then  the  trouble  began,  and  the  false 
coating — I  called  it  saccharate  of  zinc — 
was  a  great  non-conductor  of  heat,  re¬ 
quiring  twice  the  fire  to  make  sap  boil. 
We  used  sap  buckets  to  finish  the  prod¬ 
uct,  setting  them  down  in  the  stove,  and 
they  worked  well.  One  day  for  conven¬ 
ience  we  put  some  buttermilk  in  a  crusted 
bucket  and  the  next  morning  the  sugar 
sand  was  all  gone.  c.  b.  m. 

Harvard,  N.  Y. 


Who  Owns  the  Land? 

I  have  an  80-acre  farm  bordering  a 
creek.  There  are  about  50  acres  of  marsh 
land  between  the  farm  and  the  creek 
channel.  I  use  this  for  pasture  some¬ 
times,  as  do  all  the  farmers  along  the 
creek.  I  would  like  to  get  a  deed  or  a 
lease  of  this  marsh.  Could  you  tell  me 
whom  to  apply  to  for  lease  or  deed,  and 
does  the  marsh  belong  to  the  State  or 
the  U.  S.  ?  N.  W.  B. 

New  York. 

Probably  the  local  board  of  assessors 
has  information  about  the  ownership  of 
this  marsh  land.  We  have  known  some 
cases  where  large  marshes  were  appor¬ 
tioned  to  farmers  in  early  days,  the  idea 
being  that  each  one  should  have  a  certain 
amount  to  cut  the  wild  grass  for  bedding. 
But  this  semi-ownership  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  deed  in  such  form  that  the 
marsh  property  could  be  sold  Avith  the 
farm.  Perhaps  there  is  some  map  of  that 
marsh  on  record  at  your  county  clerk’s 
office  that  would  give  some  clue  as  to 
OAA’iiership. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  Line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
AVe  pay  the  freight. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80, 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  567. 

LONE  man  wants  to  rent  small  poultry  farm 
for  one  or  two  years  with  privilege  to  buy 
with  or  without  stock :  house  6  or  7  rooms, 
some  improvements,  good  condition:  about  one 
hour  from  New  York,  near  station  or  go  as 
partner  to  some  clean,  honest  person.  Address, 
F.  BEAN,  30  East  42d  St..  New  York  City. 


WANTED  to  lease  small  farm  within  50  miles 
of  New  York;  must  be  near  water  suitable 
for  bathing:  state  price.  ADA'ERTISER  0237, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUIET  Christians  want  bungalow  near  sea¬ 
shore  or  lake:  July  and  August.  ADYER- 
|  TISER  0202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  adjoining  Connecticut  Valley  farms.  State 
road,  near  depot:  comfortable,  modern  houses, 
electric  lights,  sheds  for  20  acres  tobacco, 
onion  storage:  land  high  state  cultivation 
large  asparagus  bed.  J.  HAMILTON,  Aernon, 
Yt. 


DO  YOU  want  money-making  farm;  my  big 
stock  farm  in  the  village  of  Milford  is  for 
sale.  220  acres  of  river  flats,  fine  buildings,  40 
tuberculin-tested  cows;  past  70,  ill,  not  able  to 
run  it;  terms  easy.  LOCK  BOX  15.  Milford, 
N.  Y.  " 


FOR  QUICK  sale,  130-acre  dairy,  grain,  po¬ 
tato,  poultry  farm,  on  good  dirt  road,  half 
mile  from  hard  road  under  construction,  three 
miles  from  South  Otselie  village;  splendid  10- 
room  house,  furnace,  running  water;  large  base¬ 
ment  barn,  silo,  poultry-house;  land,  side  bill, 
facing  east;  most  of  meadow  easy  to  work; 
15  acres  woods:  12  acres  plowed  last  Fall; 
price,  including  serviceable  farm  machinery, 
SI. 000,  half  down,  balance  easy  terms.  CLIN¬ 
TON  COON,  Sheds,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


19 y2  ACRES.  $1,500.  $500  cash:  41  acres  wood, 
brook.  $2,000,  $1,000  cash;  31  *4  acres,  good 
buildings,  wood,  fruit,  brook,  near  village, 
$4,000  cash;  others  marked  low.  OAA'NER,  Box 
37,  R.  F.  D.,  Clinton,  Conn. 


200-ACRE  dairy  farm,  level  land,  good  build¬ 
ings:  Orange  County:  $10,000,  terms.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  0235.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  near  main  road,  80 
miles  from  New  York:  house,  good  repair, 
good  water,  electricity,  telephone:  fruit  trees; 
lowest  x’fice  and  particulars  to  BOX  76,  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  lease.  12  acres  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try  or  farming:  7-room  house,  electric  and 
running  water  and  outer  buildings;  25  miles 
from  Atlantic  City,  100  miles  from  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  6231.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  114  acres;  100  sheep.  311 
FAIRMONT  AA'E.,  AVinehester,  A'a. 


Miscellaneous 


CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored:  box  containing  100,  price  $1.95  with 
order,  express  charges  collect :  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  MARY  A.  THOMAS,  Thonoto- 
sassa,  Florida. 


FIA'E-POUND  pail  superb  clover  honey  sent 
postpaid  $1.25;  six  pails  $6.  HOLLYHOCK 
GARDENS,  Bucklaud,  Mass. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6.60;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AAr. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Bemis  transplanter,  one  Tor¬ 
nado  corn  cutter  and  shredder,  for  hand  or 
power  operation;  one  Bateman  hill  and  drill 
seeder;  all  used  one  season,  as  good  or  better 
than  new.  C.  R.  McCAXN,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY.  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10:  10,  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat.  $1.  $1.75.  postpaid  three  zones:  60 
lbs.  fine  clover  mixed.  $5.25  here.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1929  maple  syrup.  $2.50  per  gal¬ 
lon.  delivered  in  fourth  zone.  CLARK  L. 
BRIGHT.  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Clover  -  buckwheat  blend,  5  lbs..  $1 
10  lbs..  $1.70;  postpaid  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE.  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat,  either  grade.  $5.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  fine  quality  white  clover,  .$6.50.  J.  G. 
BUBTIS,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
Avith  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma,  refreshing  in  the  sick  room 
and  shut  ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweetheart  and 
friend;  cretonne  cover.  2*4  lbs..  $1.25,  postage 
paid,  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Raquette  Lake.  N.  Y. 


MOA'ING  picture  machine,  power  projector,  $125. 

JOHN  J.  PAULSEN,  Trustee  Hillsdale  Grange, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


AAr ANTED — In  New  York  State,  old  ladies  to 
board;  beautiful  home,  modern.  KATHERINE 
S.  RATHBUN,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup.  $2.25  per  gal. ;  5  gals,  or 
more  at  $2;  sugar.  10  lbs.,  $3:  5  lbs.,  $1.50; 
not  prepaid;  cash  with  order.  GEO.  B.  FUL 
TON,  Irasburg,  A  t. 


NEAAr  IDEA  transplanter,  factory  condition,  sell 
at  cost;  two  Perfection  milking  machine 
units;  one  10-20  McCormick -Deering  tractor, 
used  three  seasons.  O.  HENDRICKSON,  Rich 
mondville,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE-BUTTERNUT  fudge,  75c  per  lb.;  small 
sugar  cakes,  50e.  MRS.  FRANK  KEZER. 
Rochester,  A’ermout. 


AA'ANTED — To  purchase  carrots,  cabbage  and 
beets  for  small  animal  feed:  for  further  in¬ 
formation,  write  LEDERLE  ANTITOXIN  LAB 
ORATORIES,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


FISHERMEN  come  to  “AVaukesha  Farm."  oim 
mile  from  postoffiee.  4  miles  from  Dowus- 
ville;  excellent  fishing,  home  cooking,  large 
airy  rooms,  bath;  $18  per  week,  $3  per  day. 
MRS.  J.  W.  BARRETT,  Pepacton,  N.  V. 

CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juiey,_  full- 
flavored,  box  containing  100,  price  $1.95  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  MARY  A.  THOMAS,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


DELICIOUS  black  walnut  and  shellbark  meats. 

$1  per  lb.,  parcel  post  collect.  GLENDALE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Dillsburg.  Pa. 


WANTED — Currier  &  Ives  prints:  state  size, 
condition  and  price.  S.  BRADLEY.  Hilltowu, 

Pa. 


BIG  BARGAIN,  1)4  k.w.  Delco  plant.  110-volt. 

new  batteries,  56  cells:  price  $250  (.on¬ 
premises.  AL.  STEIXIGER,  Croton  Lake,  N.  *■ 


CANDLESTICKS  wanted— Pewter,  brass,  cop¬ 
per.  iron;  send  description,  price.  OSMI -> • 
W.  Redding,  Conn. 

CHILDREN  boarded  in  farm  home.  JESSIE 
CARLETON,  AA'illiamstown,  A't. 


CLOA'ER  honey.  10  lbs..  $1.35:  buckwheat. 

$1.65:  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOE  *  • 
WIXS'ON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 
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A  Farmer's  Sermon 

One  evening  recently,  along  with  20 
other  villagers,  I  journeyed  to  a  nearby 
town  to  attend  one  of  these  luncheon 
meetings  which  are  becoming  so  popular 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
country. 

Along  with  improved  roads,  improved 
autos  and  the  radio,  these  luncheon  clubs 
have  been  formed  in  our  rural  communi- 
lies  and  at  the  weekly  meetings  farmers 
and  villagers  get  together  to  enjoy  good 
fellowship,  talk  over  community  prob¬ 
lems  and  hear  a  speaker  or  two  from  out¬ 
side  their  own  particular  area.  This 
meeting  was  made  up  of  members  of  half 
a  dozen  of  these  luncheon  clubs  and,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  evening  was  x’ainy 
and  the  roads  slippery,  a  hundred  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  rural  communities  in  this 
section  were  in  attendance.  During  the 
dinner  hour  an  orchestra  furnished  music 
and  everyone  joined  in  a  songfest.  Then 
the  chairs  were  pushed  back  and  half  a 
dozen  talks  were  enjoyed.  The  chairman 
was  a  leather  manufacturer  and  other 
speakers  on  the  program  included  a  real 
estate  dealer,  a  judge,  a  lumber  dealer 
and  two  farmers.  All  of  the  talks  were 
good,  but  the  one  which  impressed  me 
the  most  was  a  little  sermon  on  “putting 
unity  in  the  community”  by  one  of  the 
farmers. 

The  speaker  said  .that  there  are  two 
classes  of  citizens  in  every  city  or  hamlet. 
First,  there  are  those  who  when  called 
upon  to  assist  in  community  activities 
are  too  busy.  When  there  is  a  service  to 
perforin  free  of  charge  they  always  have 
“something  else  to  do.” 

Next,  there  is  the  class  who  are  always 


in  our  community  that  the  same  error  is 
being  made,  but  dozens  of  rural  commu¬ 
nities  carry  on  the  practice  of  setting  a 
man’s  qualifications  by  the  political  party 
to  which  he  belongs. 

Our  nation  has  advanced.  The  small 
communities  have  all  of  the  modern  in- 
ventions,  so  that  in  almost  a  moment’s 
notice  the  affairs  of  the  world  can  be 
brought  to  our  homes,  and  yet  in  this  one 
respect  many  rural  communities  stick  to 
the  ways  of  our  forefathers.  They  cannot 
forget  a  man’s  politics  when  choosing  the 
people  to  serve  the  community. 

The  sermon  of  our  farmer  friend  was 
presented  to  the  representatives  of  six 
rural  communities.  I  am  wondering  if  it 
will  be  taken  to  heart  and  if  these  com¬ 
munities  in  the  future  will  choose  the 
men  who  are  willing  to  serve,  forgetting 
politics.  T.  T.  J. 


One  of  My  Bird  Friends 

“Who’s  that  tapping  at  the  garden  gate? 
Every  night  I  have  heard  of  late 
Somebody  tapping  at  the  garden  g'«<.e.” 

We  supposed  a  person  was  tapping,  but 
observation  revealed  a  red-lieaded  wood¬ 
pecker.  Our  lands  are  posted  for  a  bird 
sanctuary.  Consequently  we  have  many 
bird  friends,  very  tame,  that  are  not  a  bit 
afraid,  and  they  build  their  nests  quite 
near  to  our  home. 

A  high  \\*ind  blew  off  the  top  of  an  elm 
near  the  house  recently.  A  red-headed 
woodpecker  had  his  nest  in  the  part  that 
remained  standing.  The  nest  was  made 
of  chips.  There  were  six  white  eggs  laid 
there  by  the  mother  bird  which  hatched 
in  two  weeks.  It  was  interesting  to  see 
the  young  birds  fed  by  the  parent  birds. 
Insects  seemed  to  be  the  principal  diet. 
The  young  woodpeckers  had  grayish 
heads.  Seemed  strange  they  should  be 
gray-headed  when  young,  and  red-headed 


h  £icture  tlvK°  strange-looTcing  sweet  potatoes,  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
/  ns  of  Warren  Co.,  N.  G.  1  he  long  one  was  27  inches  in  length,  and  the  little 
one  at  the  side  teas  coiled  like  a  snake  ready  to  strike 


willing  to  help  when  there  is  community 
work  to  perform. 

“Our  communities  are  all  small,”  said 
the  man  from  the  farm.  “We  know  our 
neighbors  very  well.  When  a  man  is  will¬ 
ing  to  help  in  community  affairs,  when 
he  belongs  to  this  second  group,  let  him 
help.  No  one  can  afford  to  cast  aside 
proffered  assistance,  especially  in  our 
small  communities.” 

“I  want  to  talk  on  politics  for  just  a 
moment,”  he  said.  “Politics  and  political 
parties  are  a  necessity  in  our  nation, 
Htate  and  county,  for  we  cannot  know 
the  qualifications  of  the  men  running  for 
office,  and  it  is  up  to  the  party  leaders  to 
luid  these  out.  However,  in  our  little  com¬ 
munities  where  everyone  knows  everyone 
else,  politics  should  be  forgotten,  and 
when  a  man  belongs  to  the  group  in  the 
community  always  willing  to  help,  we 
should  forget  his  politics  and  let  him 
serve.” 

We  journeyed  homeward  over  the  slip¬ 
pery  roads  and  the  glow  of  the  fireplace 
proved  especially  inviting  after  the  ride 
<’\cr  the  hills.  As  I  watched  the  flames 
!  ieep  around  the  edges  of  the  maple  log 

thought  of  the  little  sermon  given  by 
our  farmer  friend. 

At  the  present  time  in  our  little  com¬ 
munity  the  two  political  parties  have 
placed  candidates  in  the  field  for  mayor 
end  trustees  of  the  village.  There  are 
three  places  to  be  filled  and  there 
tie  three  candidates  on  each  ticket.  The 
man  running  for  the  office  of  mayor  will 
one  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  office. 

1  There  is  no  salary  attached  and  yet, 
'me  to  this  old  custom  of  continuing  the 
major  political  parties  in  small  commu- 
1  ir5  elections,  a  contest  develops,  hard 
'  tods  are  spoken,  neighbors  will  un- 
fm  tedly  turn  cold  toward  each  other, 
.  the  chances  are  even  that  the  best 
*  Tupped  man  for  the  office  will  not  be 
elected. 

,■  ^le  s*x  candidates  the  two  running 

.  J  !f  ®ffice  as  head  of  the  village  are 
)  Lai?  m?’.  T'-ow  much  better  it  would 
li  iq1  <}  6  c*^zens  of  our  little  community 
»ot  together  and  placed  both  of  these 
J  n  on  a  union  ticket.  And  it  isn’t  only 


when  old — just  the  opposite  from  a  per¬ 
son  whose  head  is  red  in  youth  and  gray 
in  old  age. 

My  favorite  was  about  9^  in.  long. 
When  he  flew  around  he  showed  the  blue 
(dark)  and  white  of  his  body.  Combined 
with  his  red  head,  we  have  the  three 
patriotic  colors  of  our  country.  I  have 
heard  him  called  Nature’s  furniture 
cleaner.  They  surely  can  clean  the  trunks 
of  big  trees.  I  have  watched  them  for 
hours.  They  go  around  the  big  tree  trunks 
as  they  go  up.  They  stop  and  listen,  and 
suddenly  they  drill  a  hole  and  capture 
some  insect.  Their  bill  is  used  like  a 
chisel  and  hammer  and  their  tongue  like 
a  spear.  This  peculiar  tongue,  many 
inches  long,  is  covered  with  a  secretion 
that  is  quite  sticky,  and  causes  ants  or 
other  insects  to  stick  fast  until  he  gets 
them  into  his  mouth.  I  believe  the  wood¬ 
pecker  is  the  best  timber  preservative  we 
can  have.  He  gets  all  sorts  of  insects 
that  are  under  the  bark,  and  which  would 
eventually  destroy  the  tree.  I  did  not 
know  until  the  tree  blew  down  that  the 
red-headed  woodpecker  stored  up  nuts  for 
the  Winter.  He  made  a  hole  in  the  tree 
trunk  just  the  size  of  beech  nuts,  which 
he  inserted  in  the  holes  so  tightly  that 
they  could  not  be  taken  out  until  pried 
out.  I  have  found  out  since  that  he  in¬ 
serts  acorns  in  trees  the  same  way.  The 
nut  eventually  has  a  grub  in  it,  so  I  pre¬ 
sume  he  relishes  it  more  then.  Probably 
las  idea  of  an  extra  appetizing  dessert 
I  have  noticed  that  the  woodpecker  is 
especially  busy  just  before  a  storm. 

If  we  want  to  get  him  to  come  out  of 
his  hole  we  tap  on  the  tree  near  his 
hiding-place;  he  acts  like  a  jack-in-the- 
box  when  he  sticks  his  head  out — he  does 
it  so  quickly.  Then  he  will  fly  out  and 
watch  to  see  what  our  next  move  is.  My 
Manx  cats  never  bother  them,  and  I  often 
see  them  in  the  tree  where  the  wood¬ 
pecker  is  tapping. 

A  tame  red  squirrel  has  his  nest  in  the 
top  of  a  big  locust  tree  in  the  front  yard. 
A  red-headed  woodpecker  has  a  nest  in 
the  same  tree.  One  day,  when  the  wood¬ 
pecker  was  working  on  the  tree  where 
ins  nest  was,  Mr.  Squirrel  started  out  on 
a  tour,  and  when  the  woodpecker  saw 
him  near  its  nest  it  flew  towards  him  so 
quickly  that  Mr.  Squirrel  took  to  his 
heels  and  ran  along  the  limb  of  the  tree 
and  jumped  into  an  adjoining  tree.  The 
woodpecker  did  not  go  near  him  after  ho 
ielt  the  vicinity  of  the  woodpecker  nest. 
No  doubt  he  thought  the  squirrel  meant 
harm  to  the  nest.  Some  of  the  native 
people  around  here  eall  the  woodpeckers 
“high-holes”,  as  it  is  said  the  Indians 
called  them  that  from  their  nests  being  so 
high  up  on  tire  tree  trunks. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  mbs.  c.  v.  h. 
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WALLIS 


Walli  s 

M  ilC  *  Y  delivers 


delivers 

MORE  POWER 

for 

MORE  YEARS 

and  at 

LESS  EXPENSE 

than  any  other  tractor  approaching  it  in  Weight  and  Piston 
Displacement. 

Drive  a  Wallis  “Certified”  Tractor  and  you’ll  want  to  own  one. 
The  more  you  use  it,  the  better  you’ll  like  the  smooth  running,  mod¬ 
ern,  4-cylinder  engine;  the  steering  that’s  as  easy  as  your  car.  The 
Wallis  burns  gasoline  or  low  grade  fuel  without  any  change  in 
motor  equipment. 

Back  up  to  any  piece  of  power  farming  equipment.  You  make  the 
hitch  in  a  moment — no  helper  needed.  The  Wallis  “Certified”  Trac¬ 
tor  has  been  engineered  and  developed  thru  15  years.  It  is  “Certi¬ 
fied”  as  to  design,  material,  workmanship  and  inspection.  5291  indi¬ 
vidual  inspections  are  made  in  building  a  Wallis  “Certified”  20-30 
Tractor.  The  Wallis  furnishes  lowest  cost  power  for  any  tractor  job. 

JheNeur  MASSEY  HARRIS 

T%  C0MBM£0  -"f- - - - 

Keaper-llireslier 

—  offers  you  more  for  your  investment.  It’s  backed  by  26  years  of 
field  service  and  research  engineering.  Has  famous  33"  corrugated 
bar  threshing  cylinder  which  threshes  all  kinds  of  grain  and  a  full 
width  concave  that  can  be  adjusted  without  stopping  the  machine. 
6258  sq.  in.  of  separating  surface.  Two  sizes  —  12  ft.  and  15  ft. 
Also  Swathers,  12  ft.  end  delivery,  15  ft.  end  or  center  delivery* 
Return  the  coupon  or  see  your  Massey-Harris 
dealer  for  complete  facts  now. 


The  Massey-Harris  €o 

(■eneral  Offices:  Racine,  Wis. 
Factories:  Racine,  Wis.,  liatavia,  IVT.  Y. 

Branches  and  Service  Stocks  at  Leading  Trade  Centers 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Dept.  RN-94.  Racine,  Wis. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  information  about  the 
Wallis  “Certified”  Tractor  □  About  the  new  Massey-Harris 
Combined  Reaper-Thresher  □  Also  about  Maasey-Harris 
Modem  Farming  Equipment. 


Name¬ 


's  Address. 


Americas - 

Finest  Washing  Machine  Engine! 

The  majority  of  leading  washing  ma¬ 
chines  advertised  in  this  publication  are 
equipped  with  Briggs  8C  Stratton  gas  en¬ 
gines.  These  washing  machine  manufac¬ 
turers  are  giving  you  easy  starting  with 
dependable  power.  We  guarantee  Full- 
power  engines  for  one  year. 

Fallpower  Engines  are  sold  *«*narately  for  general 

farm  uae.  Write  Dept.RNYlfor  Free  Booklet. 


BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  CORP. 


MILWAUKEE  _  WISCONSIN 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

Ihere  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is ;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Salesmen-Ohio 

We  have  desirable  openings  in 
Ohio  for  good  men  between  ages 
of  25  to  45  with  a  car  and  pre¬ 
ferably  some  sales  experience,  to 
represent  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
as  subscription  and  service 
Field  men. 

Pleasant,  steady  and  profitable 
employment  to  resident  men  of 
good  character  and  appearance. 

Write  for  application  blank  and 
appointment  for  interview  with 
the  Ohio  District  Manager, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Experienced  Rope 
Users  specify  •  •  * 


COLUMBIAN 


Look  for  this  new 
Columbian  display 
in  your  dealer’s 
window. 


On  sailing  ships  and  ocean  liners,  in  the  oil  fields,  on 
countless  construction  jobs  Columbian  TAPE-MARKED 
Pure  Manila  Rope  has  been  chosen  because  of  its  strength, 
durability  and  unusual  resistance  to  exposure  and  wear. 


Columbian  Stan¬ 
dard  Binder 
Twine  is  strong, 
smooth,  even  and 
■will  tie  the  full 
number  of  bun¬ 
dles.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  prepared 
and  treated 
against  damage 
by  insects. 

At  all  dealers 


Farm  work,  too,  requires  dependable  rope  and  the  one 
sure  way  of  getting  rope  that  will  give  you  day  in  and  day 
out  service  is  to  ask  for  Columbian  Rope  by  name.  To 
make  certain  that  you’re  getting  the  genuine  look  for  the 
red  and  blue  stripes  on  the  outside  of  all  sizes  from  %  in. 
diameter  and  over  and  the  red,  white  and  blue  TAPE- 
MARKER  which  is  woven  into  one  of  the  strands  in  all  sizes. 

Every  piece  of  rope  so  marked  is  fully  guaranteed  to  give 
you  satisfactory  service.  To  avoid  delay  at  the  time  when 
you  actually  need  rope,  buy  your  supply  now. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburn  “The  Cordage  City”  New  York 
Branches:  New  York  Boston  Chicago  New  Orleans 


COLUMBIAN 


TAPE-MARKED  PURE  MANILA 

ROPE 


GUARANTEED  ROPE 

MADE  BY  COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO.auburn,  n.v. 

ASK  FOR  "COLUMBIAN”  TAPE-MARKED  ROPE 


ARMY  WAGONS 
Wheels,  Plows,  Etc. 

LOWEST  PRICES 


Send  for  Circular 


FEDERAL  STORES 


Dept.  R-6 
Rochester,  N.  H. 


A  DOLLAR  Or 
BOOK  for  AJelC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30tta  Street.  New  York 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 


will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EASY.  It 
absorbs  the  siQE-shocks  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guarau 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Affent9  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y.Z 


CELF-OIUN£ 

REGtSTtfiCO  TRADE 

Water  Systems' 

•DUNNING  WATER  — 
all  you  want — where  you 
want  it  — when  you  want  it. 
For  a  modem  bathroom — in 
the  kitchen — 'for  fire  protec¬ 
tion  —  watering  stock  — 
sprinkling  the  garden  • — • 
and  washing  the  car — all 
are  easily  a  reality  with 
a  Myers!  The  ideal  sys¬ 
tem  for  shallow  or  deep 
wells.  Self-starting — self¬ 
stopping — self-oiling. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  Myers  has  made 
'  “ Honor-Bilt”  Well,  House  and  Cistern 
|  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Pumping  Jacks,  Cylin- 
fders.  Hand  and  Power  Spray  Pumps,  Hay 
Tools  a»d  Door  Hangers. 

I  Get  in  touch  with  your  Myers  dealer— or 
'  write  us  today  for  catalog.  C-32 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &.  Bro.  Co. 

171  Orange  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 

Ta  ke  O  IT_Your  U  at  - : 

To  The 

.  MYmmm 

gUMPS  -  WATER  SYSTEMS  —  HAY  TOOLS  -  000(?  HANGERS 


Getting  Ice  in  Wisconsin 

We  are  having  an  old-time  Winter; 
that  is,  we  have  snow  a  foot  or  more 
deep  on  the  level  and  very  much  deeper 
where  it  has  drifted.  Along  with  the 
snow  ive  have  had  20  degrees  below  zero 
weather  several  times,  with  a  great  deal 
of  below  zero  temperatures  in  between. 

Last  year  we  got  the  bobsled  down 
and  did  not  use  it  once,  not  even  to  get 
the  timber  from  the  woods.  This  year  it 
has  been  a  daily  necessity  from  the  first 
of  the  year.  The  State  and  county  high¬ 
ways  are  kept  open  full  width,  but  most 
of  the  town  roads  have  been  left  to  the 
users  to  keep  open. 

There  are  some  things  not  represented 
that  belonged  to  the  old-time  Winters 
here,  for  then  in  the  coldest  weather  the 
ice  harvest  men  and  teams  worked  fast 
when  the  ice  was  thick.  Team  after  team 
would  travel  the  four  miles  to  town  and 
for  only  50  or  75  cents  a  load.  It  was  a 
busy  time,  each  racing  to  get  as  many 
loads  as  he  could  between  daybreak  and 
sunset.  Usually  the  ice-cutters  left  a  load 
of  ice  ready  for  the  first  comer  next 
morning. 

Machinery  for  making  ice  artificially 
has  been  installed,  and  besides  labor 
prices  have  increased,  so  for  one  reason 
and  another  ice  harvesting  of  old  times  is 


ber  for  such  game,  hut  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  .32-caliber.  The  rifle  need  not  be 
an  expensive  one — rim-fire,  single  shot. 
Personally  I  use  a  30-30  carbine,  with" 
supplemental  chamber  for  small  game. 
The  chamber  takes  the  .32  revolver  cart¬ 
ridge.  This  gun,  to  my  mind,  is  an  ideal 
one  for  a  woman.  Use  smokeless  powder. 

While  I  enjoy  the  use  of  firearms,  I  do 
not  enjoy  killing  even  squirrels,  but  “reds” 
are  so  destructive  in  every  way,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  driving  away  the  birds, 
that  one  simply  has  to  combat  them  some 
way.  and  shooting  seems  to  me  the  best 
and  perhaps  the  only  way.  Moreover,  I 
believe  that  is  good  for  anyone,  man  or 
woman,  to  be  familiar  with  the  care  and 
use  of  firearms.  L.  a.  w. 

Maine. 

In  regard  to  the  article  on  page  203  on 
“Red  Squirrels  in  House”,  I  should  like 
to  pass  on  my  experience  to  Mrs.  .T.  F. 
Two  years  ago  we  had  the  same  trpuble, 
and  I  finally  discovered  a  trick  that 
cleared  our  house  and  outbuildings  of  the 
pests  in  one  season  (23  in  all)  by  using 
the  spring  rat-trap,  and  baiting  them 
with  half  of  a  black  walnut,  put  on  with 
meat  in  the  shell.  I  put  a  small  staple 
in  the  wood  part  of  trap  and  tied  it  to 
something.  Not  one  red  squirrel  did  we 
see  all  last  Summer;  and  we  had  many 


Wisconsin  Ice  Harvest 


more  a  memory  than  an  actuality.  Those 
on  the  lake  shores  or  very  near  still  har¬ 
vest  it  to  some  extent.  A.  E.  O. 

Mukwonago,  Wis. 


Farm  Ice-house 

I  am  going  to  build  an  ice-house  this 
Summer,  and  I  plan  on  using  chestnut 
and  oak  for  the  frame  and  inside  sheath¬ 
ing,  with  fir  siding.  I  also  plan  to  paint 
all  sills,  studding,  rafters  and  sheathing 
with  creosote  or  wood  preserver.  Do  you 
think  this  a  good  idea  or  not?  I  figure 
the  wood  would  not  rot  away  so  quickly 
with  oak  and  chestnut.  H.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

Whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to  use  the 
lumber  mentioned  in  the  inquiry  for  ice¬ 
house  construction  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  cost.  If  the  difference  in  cost 
between  good  spruce  and  hemlock  and  the 
oak,  chestnut  and  fir  mentioned  is  very 
great,  the  cheaper  materials  should  be 
used. 

Treating  the  sills  and  studding  with  a 
good  grade  of  creosote  oil  wood  preserva¬ 
tive  will  be  a  help  in  securing  long  life. 
To  be  at  all  effective  brush  treatment  of 
timbers  must  be  carefully  done,  paying 
particular  attention  to  ends,  all  meeting 
surfaces  and  checks  and  cracks  in  the 
lumber.  It  should  be  made  to  absorb  all 
of  the  preservative  possible;  even  then 
the  penetration  will  be  but  shallow. 

Wall  construction  can  be  made  to  help 
in  securing  long  life.  If  a  small  opening 
is  left  just  above  the  sill  at  the  bottom 
and  another  just  below  the  plate  at  the 
top,  an  air  circulation  will  be  maintained 
up  through  the  wall  between  the  studding 
that  will  aid  in  keeping  the  interior  of  the 
wall  dry.  As  a  certain  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  is  necessary  for  the  decay  of  wood 
this  wall  ventilation  will  do  its  part  in 
keeping  the  lumber  sound. 

Farmers’  Bulletins  1078  and  623,  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  deal 
with  the  cutting  and  storage  of  ice  and 
show  a  number  of  types  of  houses  These 
bulletins  can  be  obtained  upon  request 
and  will  be  of  interest  and  service  to  you. 

R.  H.  S. 


Red  Squirrels  in  House 

T  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  Mrs. 
J.  F.  wishes  to  get  rid  of  red  squirrels 
in  her  house  she  try  a  small-calibre  rifle. 
They  must  come  out  of  the  bouse  some 
time  during  the  day  to  gather  nuts  and 
other  food,  not  being  nocturnal  like  rats 
and  mice.  Early  morning  is  a  favorite 
time  with  them,  and  they  like  to  sit  in 
the  sun,  perhaps  for  hours,  on  the  limb 
of  a  tree  or  other  warm  place.  One  has 
only  to  watch  for  them  and  shoot  them 
when  found.  Some  people  use  a  .22-cali- 


more  birds  around,  without  the  annoy¬ 
ance  and  damage  done  to  our  house. 

Neiv  Jersey.  G.  T. 

Some  people  had  rented  a  country 
home  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie,  hut  had 
not  been  in  the  house  long  before  they 
complained  that  the  squirrels  were  nearly 
driving  them  crazy  at  night  by  their 
scampering  back  and  forth  in  the  shallow 
space  between  the  roof  and  the  second- 
floor  ceiling.  They  gained  entrance  to 
the  house  by  gnawing  through  the  siding. 
I  thought  if  anything  could  get  these 
pests  strychnine  sulphate  would,  pro¬ 
vided  I  could  find  the  right  bait,  and  also 
dress  up  the  poison  so  they  wouldn’t 
notice  it  because  of  its  bitter  taste.  I 
made  a  paste  of  half  a  cup  of  starch  and 
3  *4  pints  of  boiling  water.  Into  this 
paste  stir  1  oz.  of  strychnine  sulphate 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  saccharin.  Then 
coat  the  grain  or  whatever  bait  is  used 
with  the  poisoned  paste  and  place  where 
the  squirrels  have  been  running,  being 
careful  that  it  is  out  of  reach  of  any 
animal  you  would  not  want  harmed.  As 
with  rats,  it  would  be  well  to  try  several 
different  baits.  In  this  instance  I  used 
corn,  and  the  people  were  not  bothered 
with  the  “nightly  promenading”  after 
that.  Of  course  one  or  two  squirrels  or 
rats  can  make  enough  noise  in  a  garret 
to  make  it  seem  to  those  who  want  to 
sleep  that  there  must  be  100  of  them 
marching  around.  The  year  this  experi¬ 
ment  wras  tried  squirrels  seemed  to  he 
more  numerous  than  usual,  and  they  ate 
all  the  sour  cherries  off  the  trees  that 
grew  near  the  house.  A.  B.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 


Polluted  Well 

Last  Spring  I  bought  a  small  farm. 
I  sent  a  sample  of  the  water  from  this 
well  to  be  analyzed.  The  answer  came 
back  that  there  is  pollution.  How  can  1 
clean  this  so  water  will  be  safe  to  use. 
I  have  pumped  it  out  and  have  found 
that  there  is  a  boiling  stream  in  bottom 
of  this  well.  F-  J*  c- 

New  York. 

If  it  is  something  which  has  come  from 
the  surface  and  run  in  with  rams, 
clearing  out  the  well  thoroughly  would 
remove  it. 

If  the  trouble  comes  from  seepage  un¬ 
derground  from  a  cesspool  or  sewer,  ve 
know  of  no  way  in  which  the  well  could 
be  made  safe.  The  great  bulk  of  water 
which  comes  in  through  the  large  vein 
which  it  evidently  has  may  be  all  rignu 
but  if  there  is  pollution  running  into  it 
somewhere  on  the  way  or  through  a  sep¬ 
arate  vein,  we  know  of  no  way  to  cleai 
it  up.  You  can  have  the  water  tested 
again  after  the  well  is  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  that  would  give  you  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  what  there  is  about  it. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

March  28,  1929. 

March :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
ce)jt  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
ih-  •'  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials; 
Cl  i-s  2B.  $2.41;  Class  3,  $2.30. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
wei.  i  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
(.]nwses  l  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.17; 
Class  2B,  $2.41;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.48  @$0.48% 

Extra,  92  score .  -47% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  .46% @  .47 % 

Seconds . 40  @  -46  % 

Lower  grades . 44%  @  .45% 

Ladles  .  . . . 35  @  .39% 

Packing  stock . 33  @  .34 

Renovated  . 42%@  .43% 

Sweet,  fancy . 49%  @  .50 

Rvtra  *49 

Firsts  ..' . 48  @  .48% 

Seconds . 46%  @  .47 

Centralized . 46%  @  .47 

CHEESE 

State,  flat,  June  special. $0.27% @$0.29% 

Fancy  . . 25  @  .25% 

'  .25 

•27% 


Fresh,  special 


24%  @ 


Young  America,  fresh 

.25 

@ 

.25% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white... 

$0.36 

@$0.37 

Extra  . 

.34 

@ 

.65 

.33 

•32% 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts . 

.32 

@ 

Pacific  Coast,  Avhite.  . . . 

.34 

@ 

.37 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby,  best  . 

.32 

@ 

.34 

Gathered,  best  . 

.30 

@ 

.31 

Common  to  good  .  . . . 

.26 

@ 

.29 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

( ’hickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls . -4@ 

Ducks  . 4§@ 

Geese  . 

Capons,  9  lbs.  each . 

Mixed  weights . 

Turkeys,  dry,  toms . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 


.40 

.  .40  @ 

.55 

.20  @ 

.29 

.24  @ 

.38 

.18  @ 

.32 

.16@ 

.24 

,50@ 

.52 

.35@ 

.42 

.36  @ 

.38 

.35  @ 

.37 

.50  @ 

.65 

2.50@  4.00 

1.50 @  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

.  .$0.33 @$0.36 
. .  .30  @  .50 


.20  @ 
.20  @ 
.40  @ 
.25  @ 


.20 

.28 

.22 

.55 

.32 


Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens . 

Roosters  . . 

1  Micks  . 

Geese  . 

Capons  . 

Tame  rabbits . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00@13.10 

Bulls  .  8.00  @  9.75 

Cows  .  7.00@  8.50 

Calves,  best  . 18.00@19.00 

Common  to  good . 10.00@14.00 

Sheep  . 6.00 @  7.50 

Lambs  . 14.00@18.25 

Hogs  . 10.50@12.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.19@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  li.h.,  each . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


.14@  .18 

.10@  .13 

6.00@13.00 
20.50 @22.00 
15.50  @16.00 
16.00@18.00 

POTATOES 

Longs  Island,  150  lbs . $1.00@$2.25 

Maine,  150  lbs .  1.75  @  2.00 

Florida,  new,  bbl .  1.75@  7.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 7.00@10.00 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt .  1.00@  3.00 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $4.00@13.00 

Beets,  bu .  1.75@  2.50 

Broccoli,  green,  bu . 1.50@  3.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 05 @  .15 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 75@  1.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 1.00@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.00 @  5.50 

Dandelion,  Tex.,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Eggplants,  bu . 50 @  3.25 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.  .13.50@14.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@.  5.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  3.00@  5.50 

‘  ‘kra,  bu .  2.00@  4.50 

<  nions,  100  lbs .  3.50@  4.60 

larsley,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

*  eas-  bu .  5.75@  7.75 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

Radishes,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Falsify,  bu .  1.50@  1.75 

Fpmach,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  6.00 

tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  _  2.75@  4.50 


dried  beans 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.5 

11.0 


Pea 


Red 


^y sW 


fruits 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.  . . 

'lclntosh  . 

Greening 
York  Imperial 


.$5.25  @$6.50 
.10.00@T3.00 
.  7.00@  8.00 
.  4.50  @  6.00 


Cranberries,  %  bbl . 3.00@  5.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 15@  .60 


HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . $0.12@$0.12% 

Dark  . 09@  .09% 

Orange  bloom . 12@  .13 

Comb,  24-frame  case  .....  4.50@  5.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 23.00@25.00 

No.  3 . 15.00@22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 21.00@23.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring. .  .$1.34% 

No.  2  red  .  1.48% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.09% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 58 

Barley  . 76% 

Rye  .  1.16% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B . 15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.56@  .58 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @  .60 

Gathered  . 45@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 50 @  .60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02@  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 25@  .30 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 10@  .20 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  arrival  of  Spring  is  shown  in  the 
greater  variety  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  offered  for  sale  on  the  Philadelphia 
market  during  the  past  week.  Shipments 
from  Southern  States  are  increasing 
daily,  and  the  shipping  points  are  gradu¬ 
ally  shifting  northward  as  the  season 
progresses.  Supplies  of  apples  Avere  gen¬ 
erally  moderate  and  the  market  Avas 
steady  for  good  quality  marks.  Demand 
Avas  limited  to  good  and  fancy  offerings, 
and  ordinary  quality  stock  Avent  unno¬ 
ticed  by  the  trade.  Nearby  Staymans 
sold  for  $1.25  to  $2  a  bushel,  Avliile 
Romes  and  Yorks  brought  $1.25  to  $1.75. 
Poorer  stock  of  all  varieties  sold  as  low 
as  $1  per  bushel.  Truck  receipts  of  near¬ 
by  Staymans  in  %-bu.  baskets  brought 
75c  to  $1,  with  a  feAV  extra  fancy  up  to 
$1.25.  Most  sales  of  Delicious  were 
quoted  at  $1  to  $1.25,  and  Romes  at  75c 
to  $1,  per  %-bu.  basket.  Fancy  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Staymans  sold  for  $2.15  to  $2.25 
per  bushel,  and  New  York  Bahhvins  in 
light  receipt  brought  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Old 
cabbage  Avas  generally  dull,  Avith  NeAV 
York  sacked  Danish  bringing  $2  to  $2.50 
per  CAvt.  The  neAv  cabbage  market 
Aveakened  under  heavier  receipts.  Florida 
half-barrel  hampers  sold  for  $1  to  $1.25 
compared  Avith  $1.25  to  $1.65  the  Aveek 
previous.  Texas  round  stock  in  100-lb. 
crates  brought  $2.50  to  $2.75.  The  onion 
market  Avas  dull  with  most  of  the  offer¬ 
ings  showing  only  ordinary  condition. 
N.  Y.,  100-lb.  sacks,  Yellows,  sold  for  $3 
to  $3.50  for  good  quality  marks  of  me¬ 
dium  to  large  sizes,  while  poorer  stocks 
were  doAvn  to  $1.50.  Michigan,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  stock  Avas  of  ordinary  quality 
and  brought  $3  to  $3.25.  Nearby  beets 
Avere  steady  at  75  to  90c  per  %  basket, 
Avhile  Texas  bunched  stock  was  steady  at 
$2.15  to  $2.25  per  crate._^  Nearby  car¬ 
rots  continued  steady  at  75c  to  $1  per  % 
basket,  Avhile  new  stock  from  Texas  was 
barely  steady  at  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  dandelion  greens  were  weaker 
under  heavy  supplies  and  sold  at  $1  to 
$1.25  per  %-bu.  basket.  Nearby  scallions 
Avere  more  plentiful  and  Aveakened  to 
1  to  2c  per  bunch,  Avhile  Avatereress  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia  brought  1  to  3c  a 
bunch.  Kale,  from  the  Norfolk  section  of 
Virginia,  moved  sloAvly  at  $1  to  $1.25  per 
barrel.  Broccoli  greens  continued  to  be 
plentiful  and  sold  at  25  to  50c  per  bushel, 
Avith  a  feAV  fancy  up  to  75c.  Nearby 
leeks  brought  2  to  3c  a  bunch.  The  spin¬ 
ach  market  was  slightly  Aveaker  with 
Texas  bushels  selling  at  65  to  75c,  and 
Norfolk  offerings  at  50  to  75c  a  bushel. 
Hothouse  radishes  Avere  unchanged  at  .2 
to  4c  a  bunch.  The  first  radishes  from 
South  Carolina  Avere  reported  at  50c  to 
$2  per  bushel  hamper  depending  upon 
the  quality.  The  first  Pennsylvania  hot¬ 
house  rhubarb  came  into  the  market  to- 
Avard  the  close  and  sold  at  9c  per  bunch. 
Mushrooms  Avere  in  fairly  liberal  supply, 
and  some  of  the  offerings  shoAved  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  recent  hot  Aveather,  and  Avere 
of  rather  ordinary  quality.  The  best 
whites  brought  75c  to  $1  per  3-lb. 
basket,  AA'ith  poorer  buttons  and  spots 
down  to  50c.  Trading  in  the  SAveet  po¬ 
tato  market  continued  dull  with  very  few 
price  changes.  NeAv  Jersey  %-bu.  bas¬ 
kets  of  No.  1  yelloAvs  brought  $1  to  $1.25 
and  reds  at  $1.15  to  $1.35,  with  a  few 
fancy  marks  of  the  latter  up  to  $1.50. 
DelaAvare  and  Maryland  stock  remained 
steady  at  $1.40  to  $1.65,  with  a  few  fancy 
up  to  $1.75  a  bushel.  Yams  held  steady 
at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  sAyeets  in  ban-els  sold  mostly  at  $3 
to  $3.25.  The  dull  condition  seems  to 


persist  in  the  white  potato  market,  with 
a  sIoav  demand  and  limited  trading.  Truck 
receipts  o^  nearby  redskins  sold  at  35  to 
40c  per  %  basket,  and  100-lb.  sacks  at 
$1  to  $1.15.  Pennsylvania  round  Avhites 
on  the  carlot  market  moved  very  sloAvly 
at  $1.25  to  $1.40.  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  were  in  light  supply  and  brought 
$1.50  to  $1.60  per  120-lb.  sack.  Idaho 
Russets  sold  mostly  at  $2  per  100-lb. 
sack.  The  neAv  potato  market  Aveakened 
slightly,  Avith  Spaulding  ose  in  double¬ 
head  barrels  from  Florida  selling  at  $6.50 
to  $7  for  FT.  S.  No.  1  and  $4.25  to  $4.75 
for  No.  2. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  Avas  a  fairly  activre  inquiry  for 
fresh  eggs  of  good  quality  and  the  market 
was  fairly  steady  for  the  past  feAV  days. 
Supplies  seemed  to  have  been  under  bet¬ 
ter  control  than  for  some  time,  and  buy¬ 
ers  had  more  confidence  in  the  situation. 
The  slight  decline  during  the  Aveek  Avas 
seasonal  in  nature  and  in  no  sense  can  it 
he  said  to  have  been  a  bx-eak  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Fresh  extra  firsts  sold  at  28  to  30c, 
Avith  most  sales  at  28c  at  the  close. 
Fresh  firsts  also  declined  2c  and  sold  at 
27  to  28c.  Fancy  eggs  in  cartons 
brought  37  to  40c,  while  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  candled  eggs  sold  mostly  at  35 
to  37c  at  the  close. 

The  market  on  live  foAvl  opened  firm 
and  continued  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
under  relatively  light  receipts  and  a 
fairly  active  demand  for  fine  quality 
marks.  ^Colored  foAvls  in  barrels  brought 
33  to  35c  per  lb.,  a  slight  advance  over 
the  previous  Aveek’s  quotations.  Some  of 
the  chickens  offered  Avere  of  staggy  qual¬ 
ity  but  most  sales  were  made  at  un¬ 
changed  figures,  namely  35  to  38c  per  lb. 
Fancy  broilers  AATere  scarce  and  firm,  with 
Plymouth  Rocks  bringing  45  to  48c  and 
mixed  colors  42  to  44c.  The  dressed 
poultry  market  Avas  generally  firm,  with 
a  fairly  active  demand  absorbing  the 
moderate  receipts  at  satisfactory  figures. 
Fowls  A\rere  in  light  supply,  with  fresh- 
killed  stock,  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.  selling 
at  34  to  39e.  Chickens  were  steady  at 
27  to  30c,  with  some  staggy  loAver.  Ca¬ 
pons  were  scarce  and  firm  at  48  to  52c 
for  desirable  sizes.  Old  roosters  A\-ero  in 
light  receipt  and  held  steady  at  28  to  29o. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

The  bulk  of  the  hay  receipts  continued 
to  be  of  ordinary  quality  and  moved  slow¬ 
ly.  Fine  quality  hay  was  scarce  and  in 
demand.  No.  2  Timothy  and  best  clover 
mixed  sold  at  $18.50  to  $19  a  ton.  Sample 
continued  dull  at  $12  to  $14.  Straw  was 
generally  in  light  supply  and  firm,  with 
Avlieat  straw  at  $15  to  $16,  oat  straw  at 
$14  to  $15  and  rye  straw  up  to  $20  to 
$22  per  ton.  av.  av.  o. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Agriculture.) 

No  decisive  changes  were  noted  on  the 
Boston  Produce  Market  during  the  past 
week.  Apples,  onions  and  potatoes  con¬ 
tinue  very  inactive.  Mushrooms  have 
been  in  improved  demand  at  higher 
prices.  Eggs  have  been  firmer  than  for 
some  AA-eeks  past.  Trading  on  the  avooI 
market  has  been  light  with  prices  most¬ 
ly  slightly  loAver. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
sIoav.  Market  draggy  except  on  best 
Baldwins.  Native  Baldwins  ordinary, 
50c  to  $1.25.  Fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 
Extra  fancy,  $2.35  to  $2.60.  McIntosh 
ordinary,  $1  to  $2.  Fancy,  mostly  $2  to 
$2.50.  Large  extra  fancy,  feAV  sales,  $3 
std.  bu.  box. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  cut  off,  $1.50  to  $1.75  std. 
bu.  box.  Texas,  100-lb.  sacks,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  erts.,  bchd,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  few  $2.75. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  N.  Y.  Danish,  100  lbs.  ordinary, 
feAV  sales,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Fla.,  $1  to 
$1.50  1%-bu.  hamper.  Texas  bbls.,  $2.75. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair  on  best.  Fla.,  3  to  6  doz., 
best,  $2.50  to  $3.50  crt. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60 
cukes,  $8  to  $10  std.  bu.  box ;  $3  to  $4 
carton  of  24  cukes. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
sIoav.  Native  hothouse,  ordinary,  18 
heads,  40  to  85c.  Icebex-g,  Cal.,  $3  to 
$4.50 ;  few  $5  crt. 

Mushrooms.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Mass.,  fancy,  $1  to  $1.50; 
N.  Y.,  fancy,  $1  to  $1.35  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Market  dull.  Native  yelloAV  me¬ 
dium,  $2.25  to  $2.75  std.  bu.  box.  Mass., 
100  lbs.,  ordinary,  $3  to  $3.50.  Valencias, 
Spanish,  $3  to  $3.40  half  case.  Mich., 
100  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.25.  Chile,  std.  erts., 
$3  to  $3.25.  N.  Y.,  100  lbs.  ordinary, 
$3.50  to  $3.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Maine,  100-lb.  bags,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  mostly  $1.15  to  $1.20.  P.  E.  I.,  90- 
lb.  bags,  A  gi-ade  mostly,  $1.50. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60  bchs., 
$1.50  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Texas,  65c  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  Hubbard,  mostly  $80  ton ; 
$2.50  to  $3.25  bbl.  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard, 
feAV  sales,  $75  ton. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderatlely  light, 
demand  modex-ate.  Market  firm.  Native 
Purple  Top  and  Ruta.  75c  to  $1.10  std. 
bu.  box.  P.  E.  I.  Rutas,  $1.75  to  $2 
100  lbs. 


Hay. — Market  di-aggy,  demand  light. 
Receipts  light  and  mostly  ordinary.  Top 
grades  firm.  FeAV  sales  No.  1  Timothy, 
$25  to  $26.  Eastern,  $18  to  $23.50. 
Clover  mixed,  $22  to  $23  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamei-y 
extras,  47 %c.  Firsts,  46%  to  47 %c. 
Seconds,  45%  to  46%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  quiet.  Neai-by  hen¬ 
neries,  broAvn  extras,  35c.  Mixed  colors, 
34c.  White  extras,  33c  doz.  Fresh 
eastern  extras,  33c. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  ex¬ 
tra  fresh,  25%  to  26c.  Firsts,  neAv,  24% 
to  25c.  Extras  held,  27%  to  29c.  Firsts 
held,  25%  to  27c  lb. 

Di-ied  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$11  to  $11.25.  Cal.,  small  white,  $10.75 
to  $11.  YelloAV  Eyes,  $8.75  to  $9.  Red 
Kidney,  $8.75  to  $9.  Limas,  $13.50  to 
$13.75  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  inactive,  trading  light. 
Receipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston 
for  week  ending  March  23,  618,800  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  43 
to  44c;  clothing,  36  to  37c;  %  blood, 
combing,  49  to  50c ;  clothing,  42  to  43c ; 
%  blood,  combing,  53  to  54c;  clothing, 
48  to  49c ;  %  blood,  combing,  52  to  53c ; 
clothing,  45c. 

Scoui’ed  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
$1.03  to  $1.08;  clothing,  92  to  97c;  % 
blood,  combing,  $1  to  $1.04 ;  clothing,  95 
to  98c ;  %  blood,  combing,  98c  to  $1 ; 
clothing,  90  to  93c;  %  blood,  combing, 
88  to  91c ;  clothing,  80  to  83c.  Terr, 
mostly,  combing,  $1.07  to  $1.10;  cloth¬ 
ing,  95c  to  $1  ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1.02 
to  $1.07 ;  clothing.  95c  to  $1 ;  %  blood, 
combing,  98c  to  $1.02;  clothing,  90  to 
95c;  %  blood,  combing,  90  to  95c; 
clothing,  82  to  87c;  Ioav  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  80  to  85c. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Ci'eamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  52c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  48c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  53c;  pullet  eggs,  doz.,  40c;  mini¬ 
mum  weight,  all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese.  —  Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage, 
roll,  5c ;  Avhole  milk  elieese,  lb.,  35c. 

Milk. — -Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern-groAvn  produce  evei'y  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
13c;  beets,  lb.,  4c;  buckAvheat  Hour,  lb., 
5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  old  cabbage, 
lb.,  3%c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c;  new 
carrots,  bch,  5c ;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c ; 
caulifloAver,  lb.,  12%c;  endive,  lb.,  3c; 
horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root, 
lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch,  5c;  Icebci’g  lettuce, 
head,  10c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
85c ;  parsley,  bch,  10c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.30;  radishes,  bob,  5c;  salsify,  bch, 
10c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk., 
30c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  turnips, 
Rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
33c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  33c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c ; 
light  foAvls,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  40e ;  fresh 
ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ;  shoulder  roast 
pork,  lb.,  26c;  hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  45c;  steAving  lamb,  lb.,  15c; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c; 
bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbit,  dressed, 
lb.,  40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  24c ;  Avhole  hams, 
lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  25c ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickory 
nuts,  qt.,  15c ;  cordwood,  del.,  cord,  $4. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  qt.,  7  to 
9c;  coavs,  fresh  milk,  each,  $100  to  $175; 
beef  coavs  and  bulls,  good,  100  lbs.,  $11 
to  $13.50;  common  to  poor,  $8  to  $10; 
veal  calves,  milk-fed,  fancy,  $18  to  $20; 
medium,  $12  to  $16;  pork,  heavy,  dressed, 
100  lbs.,  $10  to  $12;  light,  dressed,  100 
lbs.,  $13  to  $15 ;  fowls,  fancy  stock,  live, 
lb.,  28  to  30c ;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  32 
to  34c ;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  40  to  45c ; 
apples,  Bakhvin,  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3; 
Northern  Spy,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50;  potatoes, 
120-lb.  bag,  $1.84  to  $2;  turnips,  bu.,  85c 
to  $1;  cabbage,  old  crop,  100  lbs.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

Retail.  —  Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized, 
qt.,  14c;  special,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold 
from  chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  13c;  butter, 
farmer’s  delivery,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  52  to  55c;  cut  from  tub, 
lb.,  49  to  51c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  53 
to  55c;  cold  storage,  doz.,  33  to  35c; 
cheese,  Avhole  milk,  lb.,  31  to  35c;  cot¬ 
tage,  lb.,  15  to  20c ;  fowls,  fancy,  dressed, 
lb.,  39  to  45c;  turkeys,  fresh  killed,  lb., 
49  to  53c;  pork  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
shoulders,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  sausage  meat, 
lb.,  25  to  30c;  bacon,  lb.,  32  to  48c;  beef 
steak,  round,  lb.,  31  to  39c;  roasts,  lh., 
28  to  35c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  38  to  40c; 
loin  chops,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  potatoes,  pk., 
2?  to  29c;  spinach,  pk.,  20  to  25c;  ap- 
pJes,  cooking,  4  lbs.,  25c ;  Northern  Spy, 

o  2o~;  ceIeJ7-  bch-  15  to  18c;  beets, 
3  bchs,  25c;  cabbage,  lb.,  4  to  6c;  lettuce, 
head,  10  to  15c;  fresh  green  peas,  lb., 
29c;  green  beans,  lb.,  23c;  mushrooms, 
lb.,  65c ;  eggplant,  lb.,  18c.  f.  a.  c. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— At  Chicago,  March  22, 
a  truck  driver  was  arrested  with  a  load 
of  beautiful  wreaths,  flowery  crosses, 
floral  pillars  and  a  jumble  of  roses,  violets 
and  carnations.  The  perfume  attracted 
police.  Frank  Schlagel,  owner  of  the 
Aristo  Floral  Co.,  1301  West  Lake  St., 
admitted  they  were  collected  from  graves 
in  the  Bohemian  Cemetery  and  were  now 
fo  do  duty  for  the  second  or  third  time. 
Cemetery  employes  sold  them  to  the 
florist.  Many  of  the  pieces  Schlagel  had 
placed  on  the  graves.  Schlagel  said  in 
the  Desplaines  Street  Court  it  has  been 
his  practice  for  the  last  five  years,  to  ob¬ 
tain  wreaths  from  several  cemeteries  and 
resell  them.  The  cemetery  employes  were 
summoned  and  the  hearing  continued. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  is  establishing  an 
air  police  force,  the  first  in  the  United 
States.  They  will  have  four  small 
planes,  and  will  keep  watch  over  air  ac¬ 
tivities. 


The  waters  of  the  Mississippi  broke 
through  the  battered  Indian  Graves  levee 
live  miles  north  of  Quincy,  Ill.,  March  21, 
and  loosed  a  flood  over  20,000  acres  of 
rich  farm  land.  The  break  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  for  several  days  and  virtually  all 
the  farmers  had  moved  their  live  stock, 
grain  and  household  goods  back  to  the 
bluffs  and  safety.  Crews  of  relief  work¬ 
ers  were  on  hand  aiding  any  who  failed 
to  evacuate  in  time,  and  assisting  the 
levee  patrols  to  re-enforce  other  retain¬ 
ing  walls  which  are  weakening  before  the 
strain.  Most  of  the  flooded  farms  were 
planted  with  crops  and  the  loss  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars. 

Gasoline  tank  explosions  in  the  garage 
of  the  Teitelbaum  Baking  Co.,  629-651 
Parkside  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  killed  one  man 
and  sent  three  others  to  hospitals,  suf¬ 
fering  from  various  degrees  pf  burns, 
when  fire  swept  through  the  one-story 
stucco  structure  March  22.  Damage  was 
estimated  at  $100,000. 

Phil  Jones,  mechanic,  was  killed  and 
A1  Wilson,  noted  film  stunt  flyer,  es¬ 
caped  death  by  leaping  with  his  para¬ 
chute  when  a  large  bombing  plane  they 
were  using  in  filming  a  motion  picture 
near  Van  Nuys,  Cal.,  went  into  a  tail 
spin  and  crashed  March  22. 

His  airplane  catching  lire  while  flying 
to  Chicago  with  the  night  air  mail.  Paul 
J.  Kaniut,  pilot  on  the  Chicago-Ransas 
City  route,  made  a  parachute  leap  from 
his  plane  and  landed  safely  near  Harmon, 
Ill.,  100  miles  southwest  of  Chicago,  early 
March  22.  The  pilot  found  the  plane 
several  miles  from  where  he  landed.  It 
was  destroyed,  but  only  a  portion  ot  the 
400  lbs.  of  mail  had  been  burned.  It 
was  turned  over  to  the  Post  Office  au¬ 


thorities  at  Harmon.  .  .  ... 

Fifty-five  men  dead  and  missing,  witli 
41  bodies  brought  to  the  surface,  five  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  workings  and  nine  unac¬ 
counted  for,  March  22,  was  given  as  the 
toll  of  the  disaster  at  Kmlocli  mine, 
Parnassus,  Pa.,  where  an  explosion 
spread  destruction  the  day  before.  About 
200  miners  escaped  several  hours  alter 
the  blast,  gaining  the  open  air  through 
the  Valley  Camp  entry,  live  miles  from 
the  main  slope.  Lawrence  A  shouse  was 
found  alive  in  the  mine.  Allshouse  had 
been  entombed  27  hours  m  a  part  of  the 
workings  which  the  fatal  after-damp  did 

1  °Freakish  Spring  storms  swept  the 
South  March  22  and  left  six  dead,  nearly 
•i  score  injured  and  heavy  property  dam¬ 
age.  From  Texas  northeasterly  a  wide 
belt  was  drenched  and  a  tornado  swept 
the  Coosa  River  valley  from  Alabama 
across  Northwest  Georgia  and  into  North 
Carolina,  dipping  at  widely  separated 
points.  Hailstorms  and  high  winds  were 
reported  from  various  points,  lhe  tor¬ 
nado  at  Merrellton,  Ala.,  near  Anniston, 
demolished  a  Negro  church  used  as  a 
school  building,  killed  five  of  the  pupils 
and  injured  eight  others.  One  of  those 
killed.  John  Henry  Lee,  was  found  bait 
a  mile  from  the  church  and  died  soon 
afterward  in  a  hospital.  ...... 

\  large  transport  airplane  wlucii  lert 
Norfolk,  Va..  for  Curtiss  Field,  L.  I., 
early  March  22,  with  four  persons  abroad, 
has  not  been  heard  from  since.  Fliers  and 
officials  of  the  Curtiss  Flying  Service 
were  searching  for  trace  of  the  plane  and 
its  occupants,  who  were  en  route  from 
Miami.  Fla.  T.  Raymond  Finucane, 
business  man  of  Rochester.  N.  V..  was 
the  only  commercial  passenger  aboard, 
the  three  others  being  employes  of  the 
Curtiss  Flving  Service,  owners  of  the 
plane.  The  Curtiss  men  are  Harry 
Smith,  pilot,  of  Miami :  Frank  Abels, 
mechanic,  of  V  oodhaven,  L.  I.,  and  J.  A. 
Bovd.  also  a  mechanic  attached  to  the 
Miami  field  branch  of  the  flying  service. 

John  L.  Campion,  St.  Louis  pilot,  and 
three  passengers  were  killed  when  their 
Rvan  monoplane  crashed  near  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  National  Guard  encampment 
reservation  at  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.,  _March 
25.  The  passengers  were  Charles 
Stewart.  Columbus,  O. ;  Harold  Goyil, 
21.  and  Paul  Wager,  21,  both  of  Worth¬ 
ington.  a  suburb  of  Columbus.  The  plane 
took  off  from  the  Norton  Flying  Field  at 
Columbus  under  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  and  was  apparently  experi¬ 
encing  trouble  when  it  was  first  sighted 
soaring  over  the  military  grounds.  Cam¬ 
pion  seemed  to  be  seeking  his  location  as 
he  flow  over  the  tree  tops  of  the  wooded 

country.  .  ,, 

An  attempt  by  Representative  Morgan 
to  read  in  the  Louisiana  State  Legisla¬ 
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ture  at  Baton  Rouge  what  political 
enemies  of  Gov.  Huey  P.  Long  assert  was 
an  affidavit  by  the  Governor's  former 
bodv  guard,  Harry  A.  Bozeman,  to  the 
effect  that  Long  told  him  (Bozeman)  to 
murder  Representative  Jared  Y.  San¬ 
ders,  Jr.,  precipitated  a  riot  in  the  Low¬ 
er  House  March  25.  The  Speaker’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  shut  Morgan  off  before  he  could 
read  the  reputed  affidavit  were  futile,  but 
the  violence  and  free-for-all  fighting  for 
which  Morgan’s  opening  words  were  the 
signal  prevented  the  disputed  document 
from  being  read. 

Suspected  of  having  exported  $125,000 
worth  of  stolen  automobiles  to  Greece 
within  the  last  year,  Louis  Seiner  of  353 
Kew  Gardens  Road,  Richmond  Hill.  N. 
Y.,  was  arrested  March  25  by  Detectives 
Brady  and  Dowd  of  the  Automobile 
Squad.  He  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Federal  authorities  for  prosecution  under 
the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Act.  Seiner, 
the  police  say,  shipped  36  expensive  cars 
via  the  Fabre  and  the  Greek  lines  to  a 
man  in  Athens  known  as  John  Antono- 
poulis.  The  shipper's  name  appeared  in 
the  bills  of  lading  as  Peter  Nonas.  Three 
of  the  stolen  machines  are  now  en  route, 
and  the  American  Minister  to  Greece  has 
been  asked  to  intercept  them. 

Buried  under  a  mountainous  snow- 
slide,  four  miners  were  killed  March  25 
as  they  slept  in  a  bunkhouse  in  the 
storm-bound  Ilensen  Creek  area  of  Ilins- 


Commission  notified  the  Senate  March  23 
in  response  to  a  resolution  passed  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  on  motion  of  Senator  Wagner  of 
New"  York.  The  list  does  not  include 
hundreds  of  court  employees  and  officers 
and  men  of  the  Coast  Guard,  who  are 
also  concerned  with  enforcement.  The 
Wagner  resolution  sought  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  Prohibition 
Bureau  appointed  under  civil  service 
rules,  and  likewise  the  names  of  those 
•who  do  not  come  under  this  law.  Mr. 
Wagner  alleged  that  gross  irregularities 
existed  through  the  practice  of  naming 
persons  who  had  not  taken  civil  service 
examinations. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Demand 
that  a  Canadian  tariff  wall  against  im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  be  raised 
“brick  for  brick”  with  the  proposed 
higher  American  tariff  on  Canadian  farm 
products  is  growing  more  and  more  in¬ 
sistent  in  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  Agricultural  organizations, 
Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  associations  of  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  have  memorialized  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  in  provincial  capitals  to  urge  the 
government  in  Ottawa  to  adopt  retalia¬ 
tory  legislation.  Western  Canada’s  re¬ 
sentment  against  the  proposed  higher 
tariff  which  would  restrict  its  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  to  the  United  States  has 
been  expressed  officially  in  a  _  resolution 
introduced  in  the  Alberta  Legislature  at 
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dale  County,  Col.  It  is  feared  others 
may  have  lost  their  lives  in  25  snow 
avalanches  in  the  district  the  same  night. 
The  four  miners  killed  were  W.  S.  Win- 
kersham  of  Montrose,  A.  S.  Coler  and 
H.  G.  Jensen  of  Denver  and  A.  G.  Cut¬ 
ting  of  Glenwood  Springs. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  trips  in 
the  history  of  the  Canadian  Northland 
will  be  started  on  April  1,  when  two  trac¬ 
tors  will  leave  Fort  Churchill,  Manitoba, 
and  attempt  to  cross  the  frozen  hum¬ 
mocks  of  the  Arctic  Circle  to  Tavane 
Bay.  near  Chesterfield  Inlet.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  is  being  undertaken  by  Dominion  ex¬ 
plorers,  the  object  being  to  move  200 
tons  of  freight  and  supplies  over  the  300 
miles  to  where  the  Far  North  base  of 
the  company  has  been  located.  Much  of 
the  journey,  it  is  stated,  will  be  over  the 
ice  on  the  coast  line  of  Hudson  Bay.  It 
is  on  the  advice  of  the  Eskimo  guides 
that  this  route  is  being  followed.  The 
road  will  be  “located”  by  two  Eskimos 
with  dog  teams,  who  will  travel  well 
ahead  of  the  tractors.  Last  year  the 
company  sent  their  equipment  into  the 
base  by  schooner  from  Halifax.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  considerable  delay,  for  the 
boat  was  held  up  by  ice  in  the  bay  and 
the  supplies  did  not  arrive  until  late  in 
the  season. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  Hoover, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy,  or¬ 
dered  the  Presidential  yacht  Mayflower 
withdrawn  from  commission  and  laid  up 
March  22.  The  move  was  made  to  save 
an  operating  expense  of  $300,000  a  year 
and  to  allow  the  nine  officers  and  148  en¬ 
listed  men  of  the  crew  to  be  available  for 
new  naval  craft  soon  to  be  floated,  it  was 
explained  at  the  White  House.  The  May¬ 
flower  was  built  in  Scotland  for  Ogden 
Goelet  in  1897.  It  was  commandeered 
and  purchased  during  the  Spanish  War 
to  become  part  of  the  “mosquito  fleet" 
for  convoy  use.  President  Roosevelt  had 
it  converted  into  a  Presidential  yacht  in 
1906  and  used  it  for  trip  to  Cape  Henry 
to  see  the  start  of  the  navy’s  world  cruise. 

More  than  4,000  persons  are  employed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Prohibition  in  enforc¬ 
ing  the  dry  laws  and  the  statutes  against 
the  use  of  narcotics,  the  Civil  Service 
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Edmonton  by  Milton  C.  McKeen,  United 
Farmer  member  for  Lac  St.  Anne.  The 
McKeen  resolution  urges  that  freight 
rates  to  Eastern  Canada  be  reduced  by 
means  of  a  government  subsidy  to  rail¬ 
roads  in  order  to  open  new  markets  to 
Western  Canadian  farmers,  and  that  a 
retaliatory  tariff  policy  be  adopted  by  the 
Dominion  Parliament. 

A  German  shepherd  dog  that  responded 
to  the  “call  of  the  wild”  and  became  a 
marauder  has  been  killed  by  government 
agents  after  a  chase  of  two  years.  Quit¬ 
ting  civilization  and  retreating  to  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  the  dog 
swooped  down  and  preyed  on  deer  in  the 
South  Dakota  State  Park  and  game  pre¬ 
serves.  It  is  estimated  he  killed  more 
deer  during  his  wild  career  than  any  100 
hunters  had.  About  a  year  ago  the  fact 
that  a  dog  once  domesticated  was  guilty 
of  the  park  crimes  was  revealed  and  an 
organized  hunt  started  for  him.  John  N. 
Martin,  a  Federal  government  hunter, 
took  up  the  trail  and  killed  the  dog  with 
poisoned  bait. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communicable  disease  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Council  announced  March  22 
that  after  April  1  all  milk  or  cream  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  or  other 
frozen  milk  products,  sold  outside  of  New 
York  City,  must  be  pasteurized,  either 
before  or  after  being  used  with  other  in¬ 
gredients.  In  1925,  the  Health  Council 
stated,  366  cases  of  septic  sore  throat 
were  traced  to  contaminated  milk,  used 
in  the  preparation  of  ice  cream.  The  new 
regulation  also  requires  that  apparatus, 
utensils  and  containers  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  delivery  of  frozen  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  “shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  clean 
and  sanitary  condition.” 

OBITUARY.  —  Oscar  E.  Bradfute, 
Ohio  farm  leader,  died  March  25  at 
Xenia.  O.,  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  at  the 
age  of  67.  Mr.  Bradfute  was  a  former 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  and  served  on  industrial 
and  agricultural  commissions  of  two 
Presidents.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in 
1919,  holding  office  until  1923.  when  he 


resigned  to  become  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  This  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  for  three  years.  President 
Wilson  appointed  him  to  membership  on 
his  Industrial  Commission  a  decade  ago. 
and  in  1925  President  Coolidge  named 
him  the  American  delegate  to  the  world 
conference  on  agriculture  in  Rome.  Mi’. 
Bradfute  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition 
at  Chicago  in  1900,  and  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  executive  committee  and  its 
board  of  directors.  He  was.  a  former 
president  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Asso¬ 
ciation.  As  an  agriculturist  Mr.  Bradfute 
was  primarily  a  cattle  breeder,  tie  had 
been  active  for  more  than  40  years  in  the 
cattle  industry,  and  was  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  American  authorities.  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  of  outstanding  beef  type  were  bred 
on  his  own  farm.  In  1899  he  assisted  in 
organizing  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  he  remained 
thereafter  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  institution.  He  often 
lectured  at  agricultural  colleges  and  at 
State  meetings  of  farmers.  He  was  ehair- 
mai  of  the  Commission  on  the  National 
Organization  of  Farm  Bureaus  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  For  20  years,  from  1905  to  1925.  lie 
was  a  trustee  of  Ohio  State  University, 
and  from  1917  to  1923  of  Cedarville  Col¬ 
lege.  He  married  Jennie  M.  Collins  of 
Xenia  in  1890.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  three  children. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  March  23,  1929. 

Market  draggy.  Beef  steers,  better 
grades,  all  weights,  about  steady,  com¬ 
mon  and  medium  grades  tending  lower, 
top  $13.15,  average  weight  1,496  lbs. ; 
several  sales  medium  weights,  $12.75  to 
$13;  bulk,  $11.50  to  $12.25.  Bulls  and 
she  stock  showing  weaker  tendency,  all 
cutters  steady ;  bulk  fat  heifers,  $9.50  to 
$10.25 ;  sausage  bulls,  $9.25  to  $10 : 
butcher  cows,  $7.50  to  $8.25 ;  cutters. 
$4.50  to  $6.  Stockers  and  feeders  nomi¬ 
nal.  Calves  steady  at  week’s  25  to  50c 
decline ;  top  vealers,  $18.50. 

Hogs  slow,  fully  steady;  top,  200  to 
250-lb.  weights,  $13. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  March  23, 
1929:  Cattle,  11  cars:  5  Pa..  4  Va..  2 
St.  Paul,  containing  287  head;  1.550 
trucked  in  ;  total  cattle,  1,837  head.  615 
calves,  1,800  hogs,  324  sheep.  Receipts 
for  corresponding  week  last  year :  Cattle, 
19  cars  :  10  Pa.,  3  Chicago,  2  St.  Paul,  2 
Md.,  2  Tenn.,  containing  488  head :  966 
head  trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  1,545  head, 
321  calves,  884  hogs,  41  sheep. 

Steers.— -Good.  1.300  to  1.500  lbs..  $12 
to  $13.25  ;  good,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12  to 
$13.25;  good.  950  to  1.100  lbs.,  $12 
to  $13.25 ;  medium.  800  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to 
$12 ;  common,  $8.75  to  $10.75. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11  to 
$11.75 ;  good,  $10  to  $11 ;  medium.  $9.25 
to  $10 ;  common,  $7.50  to  $9.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.25  to  $9.50 ;  good. 
$7.25  to  $8.25 ;  common  and  medium, 
$6.25  to  $7.25 ;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4 
to  $6.25. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.75 
to  $11 ;  cutter,  common  and  medium, 
$7.50  to  $9.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11.50 ;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $10 ;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $10  to  $11.25 ; 
common  and  medium,  $7.25  to  $10. 

Vealers.  — -  Good  and  choice,  $16  to 
$18.50 ;  medium,  $14.25  to  $16 ;  cull  and 
common,  $7.50  to  $14.25. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.. 
$12  to  $13.25  ;  mediumweights,  200  to  250 
lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.25 ;  lightweights.  160 
to  200  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.25;  packing 
sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8.25  to  $12. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1.100-1.300.  good.. 
950  to  1,100  lbs.,  good. 
800  lbs.  up,  medium .  .  . 

Common  . 

Heifers,  850  down,  good .  . 
Common  and  medium  .  . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium.. 
Low  cutters  and  cutters 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc..  good  beef. 

Cutter  and  medium.... 
Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch 

Cull  and  common . 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-ch. 

Medium  . 

Cull  and  common . 


>0(513.75 
r5@13.50 
X)@  11.75 
>0(5  12.75 
15(5  11.50 
50@10.5O 
>0(5  9.50 
30@  7.50 
X)  @10.50 
30  (5  10.00 
30  @17.00 
30  @11.00 
5O@18.50 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350.  med.-ch.  .11.25@11.S5 
Med.  wts..  200-250.  med.-ch. .  11.50 (a  12-00 
Lt.  wts..  160-200,  med.-ch..  .lL8o@l-.00 
Lt.  Its.,  130-160.  med.-ch.. .  .H.00@12.00 
SI.  pigs,  90-130.  med.-ch....  9.75@1L2-. 
Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc.  9.t>0(5  10. •» 


SHEEP - SHORN  BASIS 


Lambs,  84  down,  good-ch.. .  . 

92  down,  medium . 

All  wts.,  eull-com . 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.-ch . 

Ewes.  120  down,  med.-ch... 

120  to  150.  med.-ch . 

All  wts.,  eull-com . 


15.75 

15.25 

14.00 


9.00 
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Comparative  Egg  Prices 

The  following  quotations  are  obtained 
from  government  and  commercial  reports. 
jjue  to  lack  of  standardization  of  trade 
terms  throughout  the  country,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  quot*3  each  market  individu¬ 
ally.  using  the  local  phraseology  in  de¬ 
scribing  egg  grades. 

March  25,  1929. — New  York:  Nearby 
hennery  whites,  closely  selected  extras, 
premiums  not  included,  34  to  35c  ;  browns, 
fancy  to  extra  fancy,  32  to  34c.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Fresh  extra  firsts,  29c;  fresh 
firsts,  28  to  28 %c- ;  carefully  selected  and 
candled  fresh  eggs,  in  cartons,  37  to  39c. 
Boston :  Nearby  hennery,  34  to  35c. 
Worcester:  Nearby,  35  to  42c,  mostly  37 
to  38c.  Hartford  :  Conn,  newlaid  fancy, 
45c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  40  to  43c; 
Conn,  extra,  37  to  40c;  Conn,  gathered, 
33  to  36c.  Waterbury :  Conn,  newlaid 
fancy,  42  to  45c;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
40  to  42c ;  Conn,  extra,  3S  to  40c ;  Conn, 
gathered,  35  to  38c.  Wilkes-Barre : 
Nearby,  32c. 

March  23.  1929. — New  Haven:  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  45c;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
43c;  Conn,  extra,  35  to  40c;  Conn,  gath¬ 
ered,  30  to  35c.  Bridgeport :  Conn,  new¬ 
laid  fancy,  45  to  50c ;  Conn,  special  No. 
1.  43  to  45c ;  Conn,  extra,  42  to  43c; 
Conn,  gathered,  38  to  40c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

March  26.  1929. — Live  poultry  receipts 
are  light  and  prices  are  firm.  Egg  prices 
holding  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter 
steady :  creamery,  prints,  53  to  54c ;  tubs, 
51  to" 52c;  firsts,  48  to  50c.  Cheese  firm; 
new  daisies,  longhorn,  26  to  27c;  brick, 
27  to  28c ;  new  flats,  28  to  29c ;  lim- 
burger,  brick,  Swiss,  34  .to  35c.  Eggs 
steady;  nearby  fancy,  37  to  38c;  grade 
A.  33'  to  36c ;  grade  B,  32  to  34c  ;  grade  C, 
2S  to  29c ;  western,  at  mark,  29  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  firm ;  fowls,  33  to 
36c:  old  roosters,  25  to  29c;  chickens,  38 
to  40c  ;  ducks,  25  to  28c  ;  geese,  24  to  25c  ; 
turkeys.  32  to  43c.  Live  poultry  firm ; 
fowls.  33  to  35c;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c; 
sh ringers,  30  to  33c;  ducks,  32c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples  steady; 
Pussrt,  bu..  $1.15  to  $1.35;  Hubbardson, 
$1.15  to  $1.50;  Greening,  $1.50  to  $2; 
Baldwin,  King.  Spitzenberg,  $1.75  to 
S2;  Wealthy,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Northern 
Spy,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  McIntosh,  $2.50  to 
$3.25 :  Rome  Beauty,  western  box,  $2.50 
to  $2.75 ;  Delicious,  $3  to  $3.75.  Potatoes 
easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  25  to  55c;  Ber¬ 
muda,  $3  to  $3.25;  Cuba,  $2.75  to  $3; 
sweets,  Md.,  hpr.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Red  kidney,  cwt., 
ss  to  $9 ;  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to  $11 ; 
white  kidney,  $13.50  to  $14  ;  marrow,  $14 
to  $14.50.  Onions  steady ;  home-grown, 
bu.  83  to  $3.75,  100-lb.  sack  $4.25  to  $5 ; 
Chile,  crate,  $3  to  $3.10. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.  Em¬ 
peror.  keg,  $5  to  $5.25 ;  Almerias,  $3.50 
to  $3.75 ;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to 
*0.25 ;  Fla.,  $3.50  to  $5.50 ;  strawberries, 
Fla.,  qt.,  20  to  50c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate, 
$9.50  to  $12;  beans,  green,  wax,  Fla., 
hpr..  $5  to  $5.50  ;  beets,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.25  ; 
eabhage,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu., 
81  to  $1.75;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.25;  celery,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  cucum¬ 
bers.  2-doz.  box,  $3.50  to  $4.50 ;  endive, 
11)..  35  to  45c ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $4.50;  escarole,  Tex.,  crate,  $2  to 
•82.25 ;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $15  to  $16 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  75  to  80c;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.15  to  $1.35 ;  parsley,  Tex., 
lui..  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $7.50;  peppers, 
Fla.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3.25;  radishes,  doz. 
hchs.,  30  to  35c ;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  box,  75  to 
90c:  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  toma¬ 
toes.  10-lb.  carton,  $1.75  to  $2;  turnips, 
bn..  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey  steady  ;  clover,  case, 
*3.50  to  $4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple 
products  steady;  sugar,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
syrup,  new  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25,  old  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay  steady;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  clover  mixed,  $12.50  to 
•815:  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11;  wheat  bran, 
car  lot,  ton,  $29.50;  standard  middlings, 
$29 ;  red  dog,  $39 ;  cottonseed-meal,  36 
per  cent  protein,  $44.25:  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $55 ;  gluten,  $48.55 ;  hominy,  $39 ; 
oarfeed,  $14.75 ;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  red  clover,  $20  to  $22 ;  alsike,  $20 
to  $22  ;  Alfalfa,  $16.50.  c.  H.  B. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  Markets 

Reported  March  27  by  the  Connecticut 
Bureau  of  Markets: 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.75 ;  A  2%-in.,  bbl., 
*o  to  $6.25 ;  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
-V).  2  and  drops,  14  qts.,  50  to  85c;  cran¬ 
berries,  half-bbl.  box,  $9  to  $10 ;  oranges, 
Honda,  176-216,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  beans, 


•  V  9  iu  $0.^0  ;  cauimge,  iuu  jus., 

•>.2o  to  $3.50;  carrots,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50; 
I,ew>  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  celery,  12-stalk 
9°  to  $1 !  dandelions,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
kale,  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  lettuce, 
80c  to  $1.25;  onions,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
k"’  K{rsniPs»  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  potatoes, 
^•’80  to  90c:  2  bu.  XT.  S.  No.  1,  $1.60 
'u  81.80 ;_  rutabagas,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
Ui  spinach>  bu.,  90c  to  $1.15;  squash, 

;.,P,oul)lT  and  Dairy.— Broilers,  live,  lb., 
X.  f  chickens,  live,  lb.,  34  to  38c; 
w,d.  lb.,  45  to  52c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb., 


2S  to  32c ;  fowls,  dressed,  lb..  35  to  40c ; 
live,  lb.,  33  to  36c;  turkeys,  dressed,  west, 
lb.,  45  to  52c ;  butter,  92  score,  lb.,  50 
to  54c. 

Eggs.  —  Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  42c ; 
Conn,  special  No.  1,  38  to  40c;  Conn, 
special  No.  2,  32  to  37c ;  Conn,  extra,  35 
to  38c;  Conn,  gathered,  32  to  35c;  west¬ 
ern,  30  to  35c. 


Food  Values 

I  am  interested  in  the  chicken  business, 
and  am  in  the  dark  as  to  feed  values  by 
analysis.  Where  can  I  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  food  values  of  such  grains 
as  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  also  value  of  meat  scrap,  gluten 
feed,  oilmeal,  cottonseed-meal,  bran  and 
oat  flakes?  What  are  the  differences  or 
results  in  feeding  laying  liens  animal  or 
vegetable  protein?  Is  there  not  quite  a 
loss  in  egg  production  when  hens  are  fed 
oats  and  buckwheat  instead  of  something 
to  take  their  place  so  they  do  not  have  to 
grind  so  much  fiber?  c.  n.  b. 

New  York. 

The  bulletin,  “Feeding  for  Egg  Produc¬ 
tion,”  published  by  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  free  upon  application,  will  give  you 
the  information  for  which  you  ask.  Ani¬ 
mal  protein  and  that  derived  from  vege¬ 
table  sources  are  not  identical  in  food 
value.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever 
been  determined  just  why  protein  from 
an  animal  source  is  more  stimulating  to 
egg  production  than  that  from  vegetable 
sources,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  fact.  Both 
animal  and  vegetable  proteins  should  be 
included  in  the  poultry  ration  and  both 
are  in  any  ration  that  is  well  balanced. 
Too  much  fiber  in  the  ration  lessens  its 
food  value,  giving  bulk  instead  of  nutri¬ 
ment.  Whether  the  energy  required  for 
the  grinding  of  the  fiber  is  the  chief 
source  of  loss  or  not.  I  cannot  say.  The 
digestive  organs  of  the  hen  are  fitted  for 
concentrated  rather  than  bulky  foods, 
differing  from  those  of  such  animals  as 
the  cow.  It  seems  to  me  likely  that  the 
room  taken  up  by  excessive  quantities  of 
fiber  may  be  more  a  factor  in  rendering 
these  undesirable  than  the  required 
amount  of  energy  used  in  their  grinding. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  foods  of 
birds,  such  as  seeds,  are  to  a  great  extent 
bulky.  Too  great  an  artificial  concentra¬ 
tion  may  be  as  harmful  as  too  little.  The 
distension  of  the  digestive  organs  of  ani¬ 
mals  by  bulky  foods  has  its  part  in  the 
nutritive  program.  M.  b.  d. 


Returns  From  Eight  Hens 

Here  is  a  little  record  of  eight  hens, 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1928  : 


1,344  Eggs .  $45.67 

Feed  .  18.79 


Net . . . >  $26.88 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  dollars 
and  cents  their  charming  personality ; 
they  have  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated. 
West  Chester,  Pa.  A.  E.  F. 


Those  Troublesome  Pigeons 

On  page  419  we  printed  a  request  for 
a  repellent  to  keep  pigeons  from  the 
upper  stonework  in  front  of  a  large  pub¬ 
lic  building.  Various  replies  have  been 
received,  among  others  poisoning,  shoot¬ 
ing  and  firing  Roman  candles  into  their 
harbors,  all  of  which  are  not  feasible 
under  the  circumstances.  One  reader  said 
that  frequent  applications  of  thick  mo¬ 
lasses  to  those  places  will  keep  the  pigeons 
away.  This  is  a  harmless  treatment  and 
worth  trying. 


mOORtSS 


In  an  “EGGPAK” 


Sava  money  next  time  you  ship  eggs.  Send  them 
out  in  an  “EGGPAK.'’  egg  case — the  case  that's  2  to 
3  POUNDS  LIGHTER  than  any  other. 

And  not  only  LIGHTER  but  STRONGER.  You  can 
stand  on  it — yes  kick  it  around  the  room- — and  you 
won’t  find  a  break  or  a  dent.  You  won’t  find  a 
broken  egg,  not  even  a  cracked  shell. 

That’s  because  “EGGPAK”  is  made  of  indestructi¬ 
ble  fiber  and  riveted  together  like  steel  beams. 

It’s  furnished  with  a  patented  filler  that  holds  each 
egg  in  a  separate,  CUSHION  compartment.  The  eggs 
can’t  touch,  anything  solid,  can’t  touch  the  ones 
above  or  the  ones  below. 

“EGGPAK”  is  endorsed  by  agricultural  colleges 
and  shippers  everywhere.  Save  money — order  “EGG¬ 
PAK”  today.  2  doz.  size.  $1.80:  4  doz.  size,  $2.35; 
6  doz.  size,  $2.60.  (Also  made  up  to  15  doz.  size. 
Prices  on  request.  Dealers  write  for  terms.) 

SEND  NO  MONEY — Pay  postman  on  arrival. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Standard  Trunk  Mfg.  Co.,  1 8  W.  21st  St.,Dept.R.N..Y.,NewYork 
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Rush  Your  April  Orders  Now! 


r 


April  is  the  month  when  most  of  the  money-making  pullets  are  started.  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  your  quota  of  rugged  Rosemont  Chicks.  We  are  trying  hard  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
steady  flow  of  orders  and  our  hatches  are  coming  fine.  We  can  take  care  of  you  but  you  must  act 
quickly  if  you  want  to  make  sure  of  April-hatched  chicks.  Send  your  order  today. 


Immediate  Delivery 

and  Week  of 

April 

15th 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White  Leghorns  . 

. $3.75 

$7.00 

$13.50 

$65.00 

$125,00 

Brown  Leghorns  . . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

White  Rocks  . 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160  00 

State  Certified  Jersey  Black  Giants . 

14.00 

27.00 

130.00 

250.00 

Broiler  Chicks  . 

6.50 

12.00 

59.00 

110.00 

POSTAGE  PREPAID— SEND  CHECK,  POSTAL  OR  EXPRESS  MONEY  ORDER 
FREE  Giant  Folder — Makes  you  laugh  while  you  learn.  Write  for  it  today. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4 


Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County 


New  Jersey 


OTTERKILL  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 


AFTER  25  years’  experience,  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  modern  Poultry  Establish- 
"  ments  in  New  York  State  is  now  operating 
with  labor  saving,  sanitary  and  hygienic  devices 
for  breeding  exclusively  Wyckoff  strain  of  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  with  a  record  of  49 
years,  acknowledged  the  world  over  for  size, 
vigor,  beauty  and  productiveness. 

Our  purchase  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Wyckoff  breeders  in  1928  direct  from  Mr. 
Wyckoff  of  Wyckoff’s  Grandview  Poultry  Farm 
located  at  Aurora  on  the  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
New  York  State,  gives  us  the  right  to  use  the 
name  of  this  strain  in  offering  Hatching  Eggs, 
Chicks,  twelve  weeks’  old  Pullets  and  Males. 

Twenty  thousand  Baby  Chicks  of  this  high- 
class  breeding  stock  are  coming  off  during  March 
and  April.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 


OTTERKILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  N .  Y. 


WENE 


Blood- 

Tested 


SK 


GREATLY  REDUCED 
STATE-SUPERVISED 


PRICES  ON 
LEGHORNS 


WENE 

Stdte-Superviied 
B I  ood-Tejted 

mm 


Now  you  can  buy  blood-tested  State-supervised  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  for  only  a  little  more  than  you  would  pay  for  chicks  from 
untested,  unsupervised  stock.  Every  female  Leghorn  is  a  Hen  Breeder  weighing  at  least  4  lbs. 

LEGHORNS  FOR  APRIL  15th  DELIVERY 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wene  Select  Matings  . $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150.00 

Wene-Ells  Matings  .  5.00  9.50  19.00  92.50  180.00 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  blood-tested,  State-supervised,  8-10  weeks,  $1.05  each, 
l'.o.b.  Vineland,  N.  .1. 

FOR  BROILERS  AND  ROASTERS  order  our  cross-bred  chicks  from  blood-tested  Wyandotte- 
Rock  matings.  Immediate  deliveries. 

We  are  also  booking  orders  for  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes,  all  blood-tested. 

All  chick  shipments  sent  postage  imepaid — 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

FREE  FOLDER  AND  MATING  LIST  MAILED  ON  REQUEST. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Famous  Egg1  Producers. 
Quality  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  Our  Specialty. 
WHITE-WINGS  FARM  MOOEESVILLE,  IND. 


Standard  bred  chicks  from  super¬ 
vised  llocks,  properly  hatched,  in¬ 
spected  and  packed.  Guaranteed  to 
reach  you  safely.  A.  P.  A.  Certified 
Leghorns,  $18.50  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  $16.00  per  100; 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  $20.00  per  100  and 
Wh.  Rocks,  $19.00  per  100.  Order 
today  or  write  for  full  details. 
STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  T.  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BRED  LEGHORNS 

Order  your  chicks  from  a  breeding  plant.  For  18  years 
*e  have  specialized  in  producing  S.C.  White  LeghornB 
of  superior  quality.  Over  10,000  superior  breeders  are 
carried  on  our  own  400-acre  farms.  From  these  we  pro¬ 
duce  our  Grade  A  Chicks,  guaranteed  to  pay  you  better 
than  any  others  Prices  ■  $22.00  per  100;  $105 
per  500;  $200  per  1000. 

Our  Free  Year  Book  contains  more  common-sense  infor 
motion  than  many  bookB  selling  for  $1.00.  Write  today. 

LORD  FARMS  SW&fiSB.  8532 


LftNCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatcherg  Rt.20  Lancaster.  O 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

March  and  April  Chicks  as  Low  as  8c 

S.  C.  It.  I.  OWENS  STRAIN  REDS 
S.  C.  ROCKS  8.  C.  VV.  L.  TANCRF.D  and 

HEAVY  MIXED— LIGHT  MIXED  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

100)4  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  Ail  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 

Chicks  C.  O.  D.  9c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $14.00  Leghorns,  $12.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  Light,  $9.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  'J5%  to 
maturity  tree. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Bax  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

/e,||  1/117-0  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

I  Hll  K  T  S.C.  Reds.. . $3  50  $5.50  *12.00 

**v'***“'  Barred  ltocks...  3  50  6  50  12  00 

White  Leghorns .  3.25  6.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  25  6.00  1 1 .00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8  00 

500  lots  less,  1,000  lots  ic  less.  Free  range. 
lOOjt  delivery.  Cirenlar. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  •  .  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


EGG  CARTONS 

2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$12.50  per  100.  R.  L 
,,  .  ,  Red,  $10.00  per  100. 

24  years  shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Free  delivery.  '  ir- 

HA  It  Y  CHICKEN  FARM  ON-IUHISON 
Phone  4F14  Staatsbiirg.  V. 


CHICKS  s 


,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRON  STRAIN 

B,  W.  D.  tested  and  trapnested.  Produced  by  a  breeder 
are  the  better  Chicks  to  buy.  Our  circular  on  request. 

OLAKAUEN  COURT  FARM,  Itoslyn,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


/$IIf /"il/’ri  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tailored 
I  fill  IVN  Barron  English  S.C.W.  Leghorn!  hicks 
w  from  my  own  flock,  1  2c.  100 li -e  ar¬ 
rival.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVKK  -  MeAlUter.tile,  I’enua. 

DoKv  Chickt  white  and  Brown  Leghorns,  1  t  c  en. 
ualfJ  VMICIVS  Larger  amounts  less.  Parcel  uo-t 
paid.  Free  circular  PRANK  lll.b'n,  New  iVaxldngiou,  Oliiu 


Bred-to-Lay  Leghorn  Ghix 


Also  Pure  Maple  Syrup. 

C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  M#. 


NJ.  STATE  TESTED  SUPERVISED  CHICKS 
•  Rocks  and  Reds.  OLKNKOAI)  KAItAf,  Bloomsbury,  V  J. 

M.  B.  Turkey  Eggs  White  Wyandotte 

Eggs,  from  2  year  old  hens,  S8  per  100.  At. 50  per  set¬ 
ting.  Insured,  prepaid.  ANNA  MEIER,  Coxaackie,  N.Y. 

T%yr  AM  MOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS-Well 

matured,  vigorous  breeders.  Big  bone.  Cham¬ 
pion  Goldbank  strain.  MISS  IDA  OH UMBI.KT,  Draper,  Va. 

DUCKLINGS— From  Mammoth  Pl'kins,  S30  per  100. 
Eggs,  SI  2  per  100.  L.  A  I,.  OAMUM,  Albion,  New  York 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid*  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  NewYork 
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From  hens  that  are 
winning  honors  in  the 
great  egg-laying  competitions 

Notwithstanding  the  high  egg  prices,  our 
chick  prices  are  same  as  last  year.  For  Utility  Chicks: 


BREED 

25 

50 

W.  Leghorns 

$4.00 

$7.50 

Barred  Rocks 

4.50 

8.50 

R.  I.  Reds 

4.50 

8.50 

W.  Rocks 

5.00 

9.50 

W.  Wyandottes 

5.00 

9.50 

100 

500 

1000 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$130.00 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

Special  Matings — Add  6c  per  chick 
to  above  prices 

Five  big  hatches  each  week  insure  prompt  deliveries. 
Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Remit  with  money  order,  check,  or  cash  registered. 

KERR  CHICK ERIES,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Department  9 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Camden,  N.  J.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  Pair  of  Nutmeg  Fowl 

In  the  Spring  of  1904  I  felt  the  chicken 
fever  running  strong,  so  I  gave  up  and 
started.  Among  other  varieties  I  got  two 
trios  of  P.  C.  and  R.  I.  Reds ;  intercrossed 
those  and  got  what  I  thought  a  fine  strain 
of  Reds,  so  never  changed  them. 

Six  years  later  I  crossed  them  with 
Leghorns,  and  finally  as  the  years  went 
by  I  had  two  lines  of  chickens  very  much 
alike,  though  varying.  One  line  laying 
white,  the  other  brown  eggs,  though  with 
varying  shades,  but  with  each  generation 
improving  as  well  as  to  colors  and  shape 
of  the  birds. 

The  combs  are  like  Leghorn  and  am 
trying  for  yellow  beaks  and  shanks,  red 
ear  lobes  and  feathers ;  tails  are  black- 
bluish.  Some  are  nonsitters.  They  are 
all  good  layers.  Those  laying  white  eggs 
I  call  Nutmegs,  the  other  Nutmegs’ 
Cousins.  I  have  no  stock  or  eggs  for  sale. 

Connecticut.  o.  L. 


places  with  carbolineum  or  some  oil,  like 
waste  oil  from  an  engine,  with  or  without 
kerosene.  m.  b.  d. 


White  Diarrhoea 

Several  of  my  pullets  have  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  ;  they  are  11  months  old.  I  am 
feeding  wheat  mornings,  whole  corn  at 
night,  and  have  laying  mash  by  them  all 
the  time,  baker’s  white  bread  in  between. 

New  Jersey.  Mrs.  a,  p. 

“White  diarrhoea”  is  the  term  used  to 
designate  a  disease  of  young  chicks 
caused  by  a  germ  usually  inherited  from 
the  mother  hen  through  the  egg.  Older 
fowls  may  have  whitish  discharges  from 
various  causes :  improper  food  for  one. 
There  is  nothing  in  your  letter  that  would 
enable  one  to  say  just  what  the  cause  in 
the  case  of  your  fowls  is,  though  over¬ 
feeding  of  the  baker’s  bread  or  feeding 
musty  or  moldy  bread  may  be  responsi¬ 
ble.  Cutting  out  the  bread  for  a  time 
may  overcome  the  trouble.  M.  B.  d. 


NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS 


Insure  your  future  poultry  NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED 
profits  by  ordering 


CHICKS  NOW 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Burr  Leghorns . 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  . . . . 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 

Ught M?“ed0tt$9  i^l<T100.rP1Heavy  Mixed,' '  $10  per  100.  Also  Black  Minorcas,  White 
Minorca s  Ancona*  Blue  Andelusians  and  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Send  for  our  free 
dialog3  and  prices  oil  our  Special  Mated  Chicks.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  M|  .  ,WTnwM  ppnna 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS.  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


Tapeworm  in  Fowls 
and  Dogs 

A  set  of  my  broilers  have  tapeworms, 
Which  I  think  is  unusual.  I  would  like 
to  know  a  cure  for  it.  What  would  you 
advise  to  give  old  hens  that  have  worms? 
Will  you  also  give  me  a  cure  for  my  two 
dogs  which  have  tapeworm  too?  They 
never  get  any  raw  meat  outside  of  what 
they  hunt.  Most  of  my  hens  get  scaly 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  the  State  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100  pens 
each  containing  10  birds.  Following  are 
the  results  up  to  March  20,  with  remarks 
by  the  director. 

The  week  of  May  1-7  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  National  Poultry  Council 
as  “National  Egg  Week.”  The  object  of 
this  celebration  is  to  point  out  to  the 


BAB\  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C  W  L  .Wyckoff  Strain  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Brown  Lenhorns  -  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

S  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  4.00  7.50  14  00  67.50  130 

S.  C  Bull  Orninntons  •  -  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  •  3.00  5.00  9  00  42.50  80 

loo*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield, PA. 

Lj  C £$ 

1  8000 
m ^  W  W  w  Breeding  /[ 

■  1* W  “Reds  on  our  v'Jt 

WP’  own  Farms  with  12  years  of 

disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry  ^ 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub-  K 
^bard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor,  ■ 
'sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs.  1 
Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free  I 
y  catalog  gives  full  information  about  our  ] 

■  Farms  and  profit-making  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  1 

[  -Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.K.  J 

200,000  Chicks— 1929 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY 

Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigor.au 

50  100  500  1000 

(i  r<  T  affhnt'iifl  *6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Bar  red  l'ly  mouth^oeks . . .  LOO  18.00  62  50  120 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Ited^..  8.00  lo.OO  75  00  ^ 

Broiler  Chicks  j  ^ ‘  g,.ee<j  5  00  10  OO  47.50  »0 

Order  direct.  Prepaid,  ioo*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  THE  VALLEY  IIArCIILKY ,  Box 

V,  B.  No.  1.  Richfield,  Penna. 

Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 

No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 

K  \ vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship-  1 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100!*  live  dcliverv  | 
guaranteed  at  SI  6.00  per  100;  S47.00 
per  300;  S77.00  per  500;  $160  per  1000, 
10*  books  order.  Catalog  free. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

Strain,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State-T  ested— Trapnested  —  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  is  :i  carefully  selected  bird  with 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Piueerest  Orchard  strain 
of  generation  upon  generation  coursing 
through  their  veins.  Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them.  Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  We  own 
and  operate  one  of  the  largest  S.  O.  R.  I.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Send  for 
circular  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  92  GROTON,  MASS. 

r»  1  .  1  Di  •  L.  at  honest  price*  will 

Brookside  Quality  LnlCKS  make  you  money. 
Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rocks  shipped  on  our  100*  guarantee  and  special  offer, 
IIKOOKSIliE  POULT  It  V  KAltM,  lit,  1,  Chambersbiirg,  Penna. 

w-» Uf  PI7C  Large  Type  Hat  ton  S.  C.  W  Leghorns, 
IsnMsnd  1  Oc.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F  GRAHAM.  McAlisterville,  Pi. 

“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

*12.00  per  100.  *118  per  IOOO. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

('has,  F.  Ewing  lit.  1  McClure,  1  enna. 

Years 

et)B!RD 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  famous  thruout 
jjf  the  country  for  high  production,  vigor 
and  size.  Our  4.000  breeders  averaged 
60%  for  December  and  65%  for  Jan- 

LARGEST  RED  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for 
15.  W.  D. — trapnested,  bloodline,  disease  free. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

REDB1RD  FARM  WRENTHAM.  MASS, 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  weeckl Vs 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY  NEW  BERLIN,  PENNA 

n  J  n  t  Blood-tested.  N.  Y.  State  Certi- 

Barred  Rocks  tggs  ned,  ioo-$i2.<>o:  selected,  wo- 

$K.OO:  360 — $21.50.  AltTHUU  4.  HAT,  Auburn.  N.  V.,  U.  » 

DRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  and  HATCH- 
D  inG  EGGS.  J  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbuah.  N.  Y. 

¥» _ J  Dnuh  Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  exception. 

Barred  HOCK  ally  nice.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  V  ¥. 

11/ 1. 1  CHICKS, EGGS-Large Catalogue. 

White  Wyandottes  Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  0 

White  Plymouths  Exclusively 

Hatching  Eggs  only.  $1<>— 100;  500— #45.  No  Chicks. 
1UUKY  B.  OOSTEN.  Waterloo  Poultry  Farm,  Prlneess  Anne.  MO. 

BABY  CHICKS 

8-10-WEEK  PULLETS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Evey  {breeder  a  high  production  bred  bird — all 
are  100  %  clean  by  State  test,  and  carry  high  record 
contest  blood  lines. 

You  can’t  buy  better  bred,  or  sturdier  chicks. 
Customers  are  growing  96 %  and  more. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 

TURKEY  EGGS 

We  offer  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narrngansett 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Eggs  from  selected  disease  free 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballaton  Spa,  N.  Y. 

_  ...  Fawn  and  White  Indian  Run- 

ESlirkllflPQ  /In  nets,  also  Mammoth  Pekins. 
VUl/Allll&Oy  fclW  Wl.it’e  for  catalog.  ECGR. 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

EGGS  AN  l»  BABY  TIT15K8 

VVood.niere  Poultry  Firm,  W  eat  Willington,  Conn. 

1AI HITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY S-Males,  *  1  6-$20.  Fe 

W  males,  $1  O-SI  2.  Unrelated  Strains.  EGGS — $50 
to  $76  a  hundred.  H.  T.  GREENE,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN  C  H  I  X  R.  I.  RED 

Officially  More  Winning  Production  Pens  in  8  years 
than  any  other  Strain  of  lteds. 

Petersime  Electrically  Hatched 

State  Accredited  B.  W.  D.  Free.  Arrival  alive  guaranteed. 
Catalog.  WALKER  HATCHERIES,  Marlboro,  N.  H. 

1*1  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  or  Mammoth  Toulouse 
\£  Goose  E0gs,  $6.00  postpaid.  Rig  type  stock.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Horning’s  Prize  Winning  Bourbon  Reds 

Rook  your  hatching  eggs.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

ClNGbE  COM  15  It.  I.  REDS— Mass.  State  Tested. 
3  100*  free  from  White  Diarrhea.  Large  sized,  early 

maturing,  dark  red  birds.  Electrically  hatched  chicks, 
$25  per  hundred.  FRED  LEACH,  Wrentham.  Mass. 

D r,  Tiirlau  ESers  and  Day  °l<1  Poults  of 

Bronze  lUIKey  Myrtle  Do  Baosvs,  R.I.CssrnumlUlltw.H.Y. 

MAMMOTH  T„rUou  Ffftr o  From  Boston  ELSIE  HALL0CK 
BRONZE  1  U F K 6 J  1 55S  Winners  Washington Depoi, Cl. 

Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

Every  breeder  trapnested  and  every  chick  from  our  o\*  n 
egg.  One  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and  partic¬ 
ulars  write,  DOUG  L  ASTON  MANOIt  FARM,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 

Turkeys-White  Holland  Stock  and  EggsDS,ct. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $25  pel  hundred. 

Ill  Small  lots.  28c.  llAKItY  LESTER,  Bnnionmlle,  N.  T. 

f  |  ,  .  |  DARK  RED  COLOR. 

K  1  KpH  1  hlpkc  Sired  by  200-Egg  Males. 

1.  itcu  VlllLno  SIINNMCRES.  Pascsag,  «.  L 

©DUCKLINGS^” 

*»  a  n  ornc  mated  with  pedigreed  Cockerels. 
III.  A.  1.  KLI13  Records  250-280.  Chicks.  $20  per 
100.  W.  M.  KIRKPATRICK.  Lexington,  Virginia. 

The  Nutmegs 


legs  while  quite  young.  Could  you  tell 
me  the  cause  for  that,  and  what  to  do  to 
prevent  it?  I.  H. 

New  York. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  tape¬ 
worms,  some  more  difficult  to  expel  than 
others.  It  is  better  to  try  to  prevent  in¬ 
festation  than  to  get  rid  of  it  after  it 
occurs.  The  house-fly  is  responsible  for 
conveying  one  common  variety  to  fowls 
and  should  be  prevented,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  from  having  access  to  the  poultry 
quarters.  As  these  flies  breed  in  horse 
manure,  the  keeping  of  manure  piles  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  poultry- 
house  will  greatly  aid.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  by  some  poultrymen  who  keep 
their  fowls  on  a  limited  area  to  screen 
their  poultry  buildings  against  flies.  Pow¬ 
dered  kamala  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy 
for  individual  treatment  of  birds  infested 
by  tapeworms.  Fifteen  grains  of  this  in 
capsule  are  given  the  bird  to  be  treated, 
10  grains  for  young  pullets.  A  few  hours 
later,  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  little 
Water,  a  teaspoonful  to  each  bird,  should 
be  given.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  treat 
birds  for  tapeworms,  or  other  worms,  un¬ 
less  reinfection  is  prevented  by  keeping 
the  droppings  out  of  reach  of  the  flock 
and  the  flock  in  clean  quarters.  Flock 
•treatment  of  old  fowds  with  worms  may 
be  given  by  mixing  one  pound  of  tobacco 
dust  of  guaranteed  one  per  cent  or  more 
of  nicotine  with  each  50  pounds  of  mash 
fed  and  keeping  this  before  them  for  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a  time.  m.  b.  d. 


Destroying  Mites 

I  had  a  prescription  some  time  ago 
that  was  good  to  kill  mites  of  different 
kinds  on  fowls.  I  think  it  was  salts  of 
tartar,  or  some  acid  that  I  mixed  with 
common  grease.  Can  you  help  me  out? 
I  used  it  same  as  one  did  blue  ointment, 
but  the  latter  costs  quite  a  little. 

New  York.  a.  l.  g. 

You  may  refer  to  sodium  fluoride,  a 
powder  that  is  worked  down  into  the 
feathers,  a  pinch  here  and  there,  over 
the  body.  This  is  an  excellent  destroyer 
of  body  lice  upon  hens.  “Mites,”  or  red 
mites,  as  they  are  usually  called,  do  not 
live  upon  the  fowls  but  congregate  in  the 
cracks  under  and  about  the  perches,  old 
nests,  etc.  They  are  easily  destroyed  by 
thorough  spraying  or  painting  the  hiding 


consumer  the  value  of  eggs  as  a  food  and 
thereby  stimulate  a  greater  demand  for 
this  product.  Poultrymen  throughout 
the  country  should  pull  together  and 
make  this  campaign  a  success.  To  in¬ 
crease  consumption  of  poultry  products 
is  the  most  logical  step  to  take  in  help¬ 
ing  the  poultry  industry.  Any  plan  that 
encourages  production  is  economically 
unsound  unless  it  stimulates  increased 
consumption. 

The  National  Poultry  Council,  Harry 
R.  Lewis,  president,  has  prepared  a  num¬ 
ber  of  press  notices,  radio  messages  and 
posters.  We  suggest  that  poultrymen 
make  use  of  this  publicity  material  and 
co-operate  in  making  this  campaign  a 
success.  Prof.  Lewis’  address  is  Davis- 
ville,  It.  I.  Put  a  display  poster  on  your 
roadside  signs,  send  a  copy  of  the  press 
notice  to  your  local  paper.  Include  one 
or  more  notices  in  your  parcel  post  con¬ 
tainers  and  in  your  egg  cartons. 

Tell  your  customers  that  eggs  are  rich 
in  vitamins ;  a  balanced  diet,  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein,  fat  and  minerals ;  easily  digested ; 
an  economical  food,  a  recognized  food  for 
athletes,  children  and  invalids. 

Eggs  are  delivered  in  the  original 
package.  A  catchy  phrase  describing 
eggs  for  use  throughout  the  year  is 
“Sunshine  in  Sealed  Packages.” 

Give  the  National  Poultry  Council 
your  fullest  co-operation. — I).  H.  Horton, 
Head  Dept,  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  20th  week  of  the  seventh 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  3,949  eggs  or  56.4  per  cent. 
The  present  contest  is  now  2,276  eggs 
ahead  of  the  production  of  the  last  con¬ 
test  up  to  the  end  of  the  20th  week.  The 
pullets  have  laid  a  total  of  45,830  eggs 
since  November  1,  1928. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns  :  Claraben  Court  Farm,  56 ;  Valley 
Farm,  54;  Kerr  Chiekeries,  54;  Ray  G. 
Morrison,  53 ;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry 
Farm,  53 ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  53. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns. — Valley  Farm,  793; 
Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm,  78  <  ; 
Barnes  Hollywood  Farm,  787 ;  George 
Dick.  780 ;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry  Farm. 
728;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  712;  Sunnyside 
Poultry  Farm,  708. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Joseph  P.  Moynahan, 
688;  Charlescote  Farm.  646;  Perle.v  N. 
Hibbard.  627 ;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  450. 

Australorps. — Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm,  316. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc..  584 ;  R.  C.  Cobb.  Old  Pickard 
Farm,  525 ;  Pratt  Exp.  Farm.  518. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hir  • 
614;  Wm.  R.  Speck,  393;  HighheM 
Farm,  368. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices 
govern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contes 
plant:  White.  35c;  brown,  34c;  medium, 
32c. 
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dickelman 

Metal  Brooder  House 

vou  can  buy  a  500  chick  size  metal 
brooder  house  for  only  $100.  The  DICKEL¬ 
MAN  plain  wall  metal  house  gives  safe,  sani¬ 
tary  bousing  for  y  our  chicks  at  very  low  cost. 
Tt  is  rat  proof ,  fire  proof,  properly  ventilated, 
prevents  smothering  and  is  the  strongest 
and  best  metal  house  built  except  our  cor¬ 
rugated  house,  which  sells  for  slightly  more. 
Fasiest  and  quickest  erected.  Use  a  DICK¬ 
ELMAN  this  year- you  . 
will  raise  more  and  better 
chicks.  Write  for  further 
information. 

dickelman 
mfg.  CO. 

Forest, 

Ohio 

Box  63 


Patent 
No.  1,670,982 

Large  $00 
Chick 
Size 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry r 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 


K-R-Ocanbe  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  itcontains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Largesize  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

K-R-® 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

tor  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

It.  MaeKELLA  l£’8  SONS  CO.,  PeeksklU,  N.  Y. 


STURDY 

CHICKS 


Linesville  GOLD 
MEDAL  CHICKS 

still  on  top.  After 
winning  STATE 
GOLD  MEDAL 
they  are  win-  MP 
nmg  cash  for  f 
others.  You  " zs 
can  WIN 
with  Our 


Wril 
toda 
for  FRE 
BOOKLE1 
and  price 
also  F  R  E  : 
BOOK  o 
BROODIN( 


BABY  CHICKS 


A  Girl  and  Her  Rabbits 


Irene 


The  Pet  Rabbits 

I  am  sending  pictures  of  my  little 
daughter  Irene  and  her  pet  rabbits.  Our 
boys  raise  and  sell  enough  rabbits  to  pay 
for  all  their  school  supplies. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  MRS.  B.  F.  B. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

Would  you  please  tell  me  either  in  youi; 
paper  or  by  mail  what  is  the  cause  of 
Rhode  Island  liens  having  blood -spots  in 
the  white  of  the  egg?  R.  h. 

New  York. 

Blood  spots  in  eggs  are  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  a  small  blood  vessel  of 
the  ovary  as  the  yolk  is  dropped  into  the 
egg-forming  tube  and  the  inclusion  of 
the  small  amount  of  blood  thus  released 
within  the  shell  as  the  egg  is  formed. 
There  is  no  way  to  prevent  this  happen¬ 
ing  at  times,  and  candling  the  eggs  to 
detect  these  spots  is  the  only  method  of 
keeping  such  eggs  from  the  market. 

M.  B.  D. 


Damp  Henhouse;  Small 
Birds 


25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $1 10 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

4  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 


s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  State  Supervised  Breeders.  B.  W.  D.  Tested 

H0o<)  in  our  matings.  This  stock  will  give  you  a 
h}*r  Producing  flock  of  pullets  next  fall  when  eggs  are 
ufr,'.  A*so  Quality  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks, 
if  ,,.g8B-  Day-old  Chicks,  Started  Chicks,  10-12- 
"  •  Leghorn  Pullets.  Our  prices  are  low  for 
flaanty  we  offer.  Write  for  free  interesting  catalog 
which  gives  all  facts. 


Our  poultry-house  is  damp,  and  even 
under  the  dropping  boards  it  feels  like  a 
sponge.  I  have  a  few  chickens  that  are 
very  small  and  have  thin  feet;  they  are 
April  pullets.  What  can  we  do  for  them? 

New  Jersey.  s.  M. 

Your  poultry-house  may  be  damp  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  drainage  beneath  the  floor, 
if  this  is  of  earth  or  concrete.  Your  best 
remedy  for  the  condition  may  be  to  exca¬ 
vate  the  floor  to  a  depth  of  about  a  foot 
and  fill  with  large  field  stones,  placing  a 
thin  layer  of  concrete  upon  the  stones  as 
a  floor.  If  surface  water  stands  about  the 


Dept.  R 


VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 

Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


ml  lS""1?  mvke  money-  Sold  by  millior 
r’ fre?  books  telline  how  to  do  it. 

o-bed  PLYMOUTH  L”  32  paseB-  Yo"  wi 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO..  206 

o«e  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  EAtxblishei 


building,  this  should  be  drained  away  by 
ditching  to  a  lower  level.  Small  pullets 
can  be  enlarged  only  by  time  and  food. 
Yours  may  be  natural  runts  that  will  not 
repay  the  time  and  expense  and  will  be 
most  profitably  disposed  of  for  food. 

M.  B.  D. 


Likes  the  Dorkings 

There  is  a  fine  meat  bird  that  lays 
white  eggs.  I  got  a  young  cockerel  and 
two  mature  hens  about  January  1.  These 
are  called  Dorkings  (Silver  Grey),  better 
known  in  England  and  Canada.  Since 
receiving  these  Dorkings,  although  one 
had  a  very  bad  cold  from  the  trip  and  a 
lame  leg  from  a  fall,  to  date  (March  12) 
the  two  laid  just  100  eggs.  Last  month 
of  28  days  there  were  46  eggs,  which  you 
could  not  pick  from  a  Leghorn. 

California.  o.  L.  w. 


CHAPIN  &  CO., 

327  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

Send  free  samples  of  Chapin  Kernels. 


Name 


State 


Name  of  Feed  Store 
Address  .... 


AVEMAR/US ' 


CARB  OL/NE UM 

The  Standard  Insecticide  for 
53  Years 

Write  for  Circular 


applied  ONCE  A  YEAR 

in  Poultry  houses 

Kills  Mites 
BlueJBugs. 


OR  MONEY 
REFUNDED 


CARBOLINEUH  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO: 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS 


Aspeci  al 

GALVANIZED  METAL 

Brooder  House 
8  ft.  diam.,  $65°i 
12  ft.  diam.,  $95°-° 

Freight  Paid.  Money-Back 
Guarantee.  Ask  lor  Calling. 
S  ARMSTRONG  CO.  Oept,  70  L0N00N.  OHIO 


MAGIC  BROODER  KlSl.'&tS 

Superior  Equipment  for  Chick  Raising 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Double  Heat  control,  gas  chamber,  coal  feed,  non-clog¬ 
ging  grates — insure  pure  air  and  even  temperature, 
thus  producing  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Extra  rigid 
deflector  spreads  heat  evenly. 

Giant  Magic  unequalled  for  raising  broilers. 

EVERY  BROODER  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  free  catalogue  giving 
full  description,  also  our  Im¬ 
proved  Roof  Pipe  which  catches 
condensation  above  roof.  Made  to  take  either  3 
in.  or  4  in.  pipe  from  brooder  at  same  price. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 


301  Pennington  Ave. 


Trenton,  H.  J. 


The  New-Way 
Feed  for  Your 
Baby  Chicks 

''Chapin  Kernels 


Say  good-bye  to  the  old  way 
of  raising  baby  chicks. 

It's  gone  forever. 

There’s  a  New  Way — with  Start-All — the 
Chapin  Kernel  feed  that,  was  purposely  made 
to  get  around  all  the  old-time  troubles  of  rais¬ 
ing  baby  chicks. 

With  Start-All.  chick-raising  is  a  pleasure. 

No  more  need  for  you  to  grin  and  bear  the 
usual  death-loss,  constant  worry  and  high  cost 
of  feed  per  chick. 

Start-All  Kernels  follow  the  chick’s  own  idea 
of  eating  its  food  in  small  bits — and  your  idea 
of  easy  work  and  low-cost  growth. 

Improving  on  Nature,  each  Kernel  is  a  com¬ 
plete  ration  in  itself — a  steam-cooked,  toasted 
mixture  of  17  long-approved  feeds  and  minerals 
— plus  cod-liver  oil. 

“So  Easy  To  Feed’’ 

After  48  hours,  feed  5  times  daily — all  that 
chicks  will  eat  in  20  minutes.  After  first  week, 
only  feeding-rare  is  to  fill  hoppers  and  water-foun¬ 
tains  when  empty. 

No  more  feeding  by  the  clock  ;  no  mixing  of  wet 
or  dry  innsh  ;  no  scratch-feeding.  Unless  you  wish, 
no  green  food  or  grit.  No  more  tonics. 

Accurate  feed  and  growth  records  were  reported 
by  many  flock-owners  last,  season.  Figures  show  that 

Start- All  grows  a  chick  to  t>  weeks  at  cost  of  0  to  7 tic  per  bird— —with  no  other  feed. 

Many  more  flock-owners  report  that,  more  important  than  low  feed-cost,  is  the 
reduced  mortality  and  freedom  from/  sticking  to  feeding-schedule. 


p  ■  '<■ 

i' " 

u. 


After  Start-All— Comes  Grow-All 


Grow-AU  is  the  next  Chapin  Kernel  feed, 
made  like  Start-All  in  small  Kernels,  but 
without  cod-liver  oil.  Birds  on  range  con¬ 
tinue  their  vigorous  growth  on  Grow-All, 
with  3/5  the  usual  amount  of  feed  and 
lower  cost. 

Battery-brooder  chicks  thrive  cm  Grow-All 
with  cod-liver  oil  added.  They  make  growth 
with  lowest  loss  that  feeders  have  ever 
known. 


Start-All,  only,  contains 
Cod  -  Liver  Oil,  added 
just  before  shipment. 

All  three  feeds  con¬ 
tain  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  in  amounts  of 
each  that  vary  to  suit 
age  of  bird: 

Meat  Scraps,  Dried 
Buttermilk,  Pulverized 
Oats,  Corn  Oil  Meal, 
Wheat  Flour,  Gluten 
Meal,  Alfalfa  Meal, 
Yellow  Corn  Meal, 
Wheat  Bran,  Milo, 
Wheat  Middlings,  Yel¬ 
low  Hominy  Feed,  Mo¬ 
lasses,  Salt,  Charcoal, 
Bone  Meal,  Calcium 
Carbonate. 


To  the  layers,  feed  Lay- A  ll  Kernels  made 
in  large  size,  without  cod-liver  oil. 

All  three  Chapin  Kernel  feeds  can  be 
fed  with  equally  good  results  to  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  guineas,  pigeons  and  phea¬ 
sants. 

Ask  your  feed-store  man,  or  write  for 
samples  and  price-list.  Made  by  Chapin  & 
CO..  Chicago,  makers  of  Unicom  Dairy 
Ration  for  23  years. 


Robert  M.  De  Shazo,  breeder  of  Holly¬ 
wood  Leghorns,  was  curious  to  know  if 
chicks  would  eat  Start-All  without  mix¬ 
ing  with  any  other  feed.  These  two-day 
chicks  began  eating  their  first  meal  the 
moment  a  spoonful  of  Start-All  was 
placed  before  them.  In  less  than  two 
minutes,  not  a  Kernel  was  left. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Quality  Baby  Chicks  box  ol  one  hundred  ordered. 

MAY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White.  Brown,  Buff,  Black . *12.00  per  100 

Barred  Hooks,  Keds,  Minoreas,  Anconas.  14.00  per  100 
Wh.  ltocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons..  16.00  per  100 
April  $2  more;  June  and  July  $2  less.  Custom  hatch- 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs. 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  lOe  Light  and  Heavy  12r, 
All  Heavy  14c.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  1). 
Thousands  hatching  daily' all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
Will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SOIIOKN HORN'S 
II  4TCIIEBY.849  Slain  St. , Hackensack, N.J.  Phone  1603  or  1604 


A 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS1 


*12.00  PER  lOO  AND  UP 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wvan- 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 

...  i  sin  r  _ n  _ _ Xf,,44l„r(  1  nannaa 


Minoreas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  State  inspection.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX  60  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assocxatron 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  *11.00  *52.50  *100 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns 12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Hocks  and  It.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  180 

Light  Mixed .  $0.00  Heavy  Mixed.. .  .  *12.00 

For  March  and  April.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New 
circular  free,  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 

C  LEAK  SPUING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  I.elster.  Prop.  McAlIstervllIe.  Pa. 


JA8.  E.  CI.SH 


I  Til  QU’CW.  WYANDOTTES, 
\j|L.on  O  w  rocks  AND 
SUPERIOR  BARRED  (ROCKS 

~  Write  for  prices  and  dis- 

rHif  kn  c°unt  °n  1000  iots-  100  * 

111  V  IV  iJ  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


n  1  nV  Tanered  Strain  W.  Leghorns  *12.00  per  100 

KAIl  I  8.  O.  White  Leghorns . 11.00  per  100 

urlu  *  Barred  Rocks  .  14.00  per  100 

rUirifC  S.  C.  Reds .  1100  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

600  lots  14c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  O.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlIstervllIe,  Penna 


CH IX 


TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50  500  $110-1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Boi  No  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS.  REDS  and 
LEGHORNS 

Special  Price  for  February  Chicks. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
W  in.  1>.  Scott  Box  68  Harrington,  He!. 


BABY  CHICKS  2S  *«  /oo 

Barred  ltocke .  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00 

S.  C.  U.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.60  14.00 

8.  O.  W.  Leghorns .  8.60  6.60  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.50  6.50  12.00 

600  lots  c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less  Free  range  flocks.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  B  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville.  Penna 

CHICKS,  9c 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 
Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Millerstown.  Pa. 

CLASS  A  CHICKS 

At  8t6c  up.  Several  varieties.  No  money 
A..  down.'  Pay  10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D. 

100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 

VAI  T  FY  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns . .  $12  per  100 

VIP  w  11-  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds .  14  per  100 

„  7.  ,  ' „  Heavy  Mixed .  1  2  per  100 

CH1LK.S  Light  Mixed .  9  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  and  1000  lots.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  Ehrenseller,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

TANCRED  L  E  GHOR  N R  C  H?C  K  S 

GUARANTEED  SO  DAYS— SI  6,  S2  1 .  EGGS— *10,  *12. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,'iOO  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

DR.  ROMIG’SqK^y  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  *18.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  15.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  per  100 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

A..«lil.r  rtiiolrc  s-  c-  w-  Leghorn 8,  $11.00  per  100 
duality  CulCKS  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  18.00  per  100 
Light  Mixed.  *9.00  per  100.  Heavy,  *11.00  per  100.  Special 
prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free.  E06AR  C.  LEISTER,  8.  0..  MtAlistprville,  Pi. 

AIIIAtffk  English  White  Leghorns,  $11.00  per  100 
I-H  I  t.li  X  Common  Wh.  Leghorns,  10  00  per  100 
VIIIVI1V  Reds,  $13.00;  Rocks,  12.00  per  100 

CLOYD  NIEMOND  Box  20  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PENNA.  STATE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-Wyckoff  Strains.  The 
Best.  Catalog  describing  our  300-egg  stock,  Re- 
e  *rds,  PedigreeiDg,  R.  O.  P.  Entries.  RIDGEWAY 
POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A ■  Campbell.  Jamestown,  Pm. 

Cl  f  f  -\r  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
H  1  A  QUALITY 

Barred  and  White  Rox.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  lteds.  Mixed. 

BRAMBLE  POULT BY  FARM 
Phone  808  Chemtertown,  Md. 

DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  LEOHORN  CHICKS 

from  mature  liens  mated  with  State  Certifled  males  from 
200  egg  dams.  Also  price  list  on  Barred  Rocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  8  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEAF0RD,  DEL. 

_  _  _  —  w  T  a-1  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
(*■-1  Bfl  flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  14e;  R.  I. 

Hi  JI  JRmbJ  Reds,  I4e;  Heavy  Mixed.  10c.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  po  t 
paid.  It.  \V.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolumus,  Penna. 

/»  /~il  •  «  Barred  Rocks .  11c. 

Quality  Chicks 

and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAlIHGAHIINEIt,  Bearer  Springs.  Fenna. 

PULLETS  from  Barron’s  White  Leghorns. 
L,nlLh.D  Imported  anually  from  Barron  England. 
Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free. 

Bishop's  Poultry  Farm,  New  Washington.  Ohio 

.  »  Tanered  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  St  1  for  100; 

UfUC/ZS  *50  for  500.  Barred  Rocks,  *12  for  100; 
*55  for  500.  100*  guaranteed.  Order  from  adv.  Cir¬ 

cular  free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

_  i  n  _  _  Purebred,  blood  tested, 

^l!  i Hfg*  MM  free  range  breeders. 

m  n  as  Mam  mm  ajP  Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  2c; 
mW  ■  ■  ■  Rocks,  Reds,  1  4c;  Wy¬ 

andottes.  Orpingtons,  Minoreas.  ISo;  Black  Giants, 
20c  100*  live  delivery  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

SEIULLTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST HUSKYCHICKS 

English  and  Tanered  Strain 

Ship  C  O.  D  25  50  lOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.25  $12 

8.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks  2.75  5.25  lO 

Leghorn  chicks  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records 
of  291  300  eggis.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100* 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W-  Amig  &  Son.  Prop*.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 


B.  Rocks..  . 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50 

White  Rocks .  8,50 

Buff  Orpingtons. .. 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks, 
livery  guaranteed.  Will  shipC.  O.  D.  or  cash  with  order. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$130 

7.60 

14.00 

67.50 

180 

6.60 

12.00 

67.50 

110 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

8  60 

16.00 

77.60 

k  u  j 

m  •—  * 

Z  Q. 

100%  live  de- 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Send  ho  money,  iusf  mail  yonr  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred.  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 


25  50 


100 


Prices  on — 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Wh,  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  4.00  7.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50 


14.00 

8.00 


BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  906,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


for  March  and  April  Delivery 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


25 


50 


100 


500  1000 


$350 

$6.00 

$12.00 

$57.00 

$110 

400 

750 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67  50 

130 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

3-00 

500 

9. 00 

42  50 

"so 

3-50 

6.50 

1200 

57.50 

110 

Barred  ltox .  4. 00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4. 00 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4-50 

Light  Mixed .  3. 00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Penna 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 


50 

*6.60 

6.50 

7.00 

6.00 


100 

*11.00 

18.00 

18.00 

9.00 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  *8.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  'fanci  ed  Strain  8.60 
S.  C.  W.  and  Barred  Rocks..  4.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  8.00 

All  chicks  from  free  range  stock.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  P.  Paid.  Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
E1IGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Roinlg  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

BABY  lltH  Year  Experience  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  LEG.  *18  *57.50  *110 

BARRED  ROCKS .  14  67.50  180 

LIGHT  MIXED .  10  47.50  - 

HEAVY  MIXED .  11  58.50  - 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100*  live  guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMU8,  PA. 

STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Wh.  Wyandottes....  $4.50 

Rocks  or  Reds . 

Wh.  Leghorns . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed  . 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100*  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  Hot  75,  Richfield,  l’enna. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$77.50 

$150 

4.00 

7.50 

1400 

67.50 

130 

350 

6.50 

12.00 

57  50 

110 

350 

650 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

2.75 

5.00 

*9.00 

42.00 

80 

BARRON  c 


EGHORN 

CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 

|  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  $13  per  100. 
$62.50  per  600.  $120  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  7-14-21-28.  Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Kleinfeltersvlllo,  Pa. 


D  A  IJ V  rUIPlfQ  Order  Direct  from  This 
O/YD  I  LnlLIVj  Ad  und  Save  Ti 


Free  Range  Bred 


Time 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

(3,25 

$6.25 

$12.00  $58.75 

$115 

8.25 

6.25 

12.00 

68.75 

115 

8.76 

7.25 

14.00 

68.75 

185 

8.75 

7.25 

14.00 

68.75 

135 

3  25 

6.25 

12.00 

58.75 

115 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.75 

75 

Anconas  and  Rlk.  Leghorns 
White  and  Barred  Rocks  • 

Rhode  Island  Reds  -  •  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers  •  • 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  ... 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  B.,  Bu  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.76  $5.50  $10.00  $49.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  8.50  7.00  13.00  64.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  3.25  6.50  12.00  69.00 

Light  Broilers .  2.75  4.50  8.00  89.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100%  delivery.  Post 
age  paid.  Hogan  tested  flocks.  19  years  in  business. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Iekeaburg,  Fa. 

Cocolamus  Husky  Chicks 

25 

Tanered  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8.50 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  8.50 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds .  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

Light  Mixed .  S.50 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free  circular. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

$8.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

8.50 

6.50 

12.00 

4  00 

7.50 

14.00 

3.50 

6  50 

12.00 

2.50 

4  50 

8.00 

1000 


From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 

Lots—  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6  50  *12.00  *57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  7.50  14.00  67.60  180 

Light  Mixed .  4.50  8.00  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed .  6  00  11.00  52.50  100 

100*  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D  No  3.  Millerstown.  Pa. 

Gold  Medal  Chicks 

CHOICE  CHICKS  AT  POPULAR  PRICES 
White,  Brown,  Bull  Leghorns — Ancona: 

Barred,  White.  Buff  Roeks — Reds 
Wyandottes — Orpingtons — Minoreas 
Mixed  Chicks,  $12. 00— 100.  All  Shipments  Postpaid.  Finest 
Stock.  Greatest  Profit  Makers.  100%  Safe  Delivery. 

GOLD  MEDAL  CHICKERIES  Box  666  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 

TANCRED  S'  BABY  CHIXN 

Hatched  from  our  own  breeders— famous  throughout  the  country 
for  hiflrh  production,  visror  and  sixe.  Let  us  introduce  our  blood 
line,  disease  free.  200-300  eg:*  otrain;  which  is  sure  to  increase 
your  profits.  We  not  only  sell  you  CHIX,  but  Insure  them  for 
30  days.  Write  for  circular,  giving  information  about  our  farm. 
EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM,  Middletown,  Pa. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7  50 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$130 

B  50 

16  00 

77  50 

150 

9  00 

17  00 

82.50 

160 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large',  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POUER  POULTRY  FARM.  Boi  237.  MiHlintcwn,  P>. 


ri.  J  FROM  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

I  illlfiK.N  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $11  per  100  ;  Barred 
V111V1L1  Rocks  and  Reds,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  $10; 
Light  Mixed.  S3-  Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live 
del.  guar.  Mitdi.il'.  Itrll.bl.  Poultry  Farm,  Millerstown,  I*a. 

PETERSIME  electrically  hatched  pure  bred, Rocks,  Reds. 
Wh,  Leghorns.  Catalog.  Gsrbtr  Hatchery,  Hsrnsiinburs,  Vs. 


Soft  Shelled  Eggs 

I  am  having  trouble  with  egg  shells 
being  soft.  Some  are  broken  nearly  every 
day,  although  I  keep  oyster  shells  before 
hens  constantly.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

Keeping  oyster  shells  before  the  fowls 
will  not  always  prevent  soft-shelled  eggs, 
as  the  trouble  comes  not  from  lack  of 
lime  in  the  ration  but  inability  to  utilize 
the  lime  at  times.  Flocks  that  have  been 
kept  indoors,  out  of  the  sunlight,  all  Win¬ 
ter  may  suffer,  as  young  chicks  do,  from 
inability  of  the  body  to  make  the  lime  of 
the  food  available  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  eaten.  Green  foods  and  cod- 
liver  oil  in  the  ration  of  the  flock  will 
help  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  oil 
should  be  fed  in  the  amount  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  mash  ration,  or  one  pint  of 
the  oil  to  100  pounds  of  ground  feed.  It 
may,  if  preferred,  be  fed  upon  the  whole 
grains,  but  is  commonly  mixed  with  the 
mash.  m.  b.  D. 


Enlarged  Liver 

We  have  about  1,800  laying  pullets, 
and  quite  frequently  we  find  healthy- 
looking  birds  dead  in  the  morning.  Upon 
investigation  we  have  found  that  they 
have  very  large  livers,  about  three  times 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  hen.  What  causes 
enlarged  livers,  and  what  is  a  remedy  fox- 
same?  We  feed  cod-liver  oil,  some  butter¬ 
milk  and  a  good  balanced  laying  mash. 

Pennsylvania.  A.  J.  w. 

An  enlarged  liver  is  not  a  disease  in 
itself,  therefore  there  is  no  remedy  for  it 
other  than  one  for  the  condition  respon¬ 
sible.  This  may  be  tuberculosis,  fatty 
enlargement  or  any  of  the  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances  that  affect  the  liver  secondarily. 
All  these  are  likely  to  go  under  the  head 
“liver  trouble”,  their  exact  cause  and 
nature  not  being  known  by  the  poultry- 
man  who  discovers  the  condition  upon 
opening  a  dead  bird.  Close  confinement 
and  heavy  feeding  through  the  Winter 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  these  troubles, 
as  it  naturally  would  to  any  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  the  best  means  of  preven¬ 
tion  might  be  those  more  natural  condi¬ 
tions  of  living  that  the  hen  or  pullet 
being  forced  for  egg  production  does  not 
enjoy.  The  mere  finding  of  an  enlarged 
liver  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  a 
diagnosis  of  some  definite  disordei-,  but  it 
may  be  taken  as  showing  that  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  ax-e  failing  to  stand  xip  under 
the  strain  of  artificial  conditions. 

M.  B.  D. 


Those  Khaki-Campbell 
Ducks 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on 
Khaki-Campbell  ducks.  I  think  Mr.  Ful¬ 
lerton’s  article  is  very  fair  in  what  he 
says  of  the  superiority  of  this  breed  of 
ducks.  In  the  Winter  of  1924-25  we  began 
corresponding  with  parties  in  England 
concerning  this  breed.  Early  in  1926  we 
ordered  two  pairs  for  £10  sterling.  These 
ducks  were  said  to  be  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  five  ducks  that  were  winners  of 
gold  medal  in  national  laying  test  1923- 
24,  average  of  230  eggs  in  48  weeks.  The 
best  ducks  of  the  five  laid  272  eggs  in  48 
weeks  in  same  test. 

They  were  jxist  two  weeks  in  transit, 
arriving  here  on  March  3,  1926.  In  foxir 
weeks  we  got  our  first  eggs.  They  con¬ 
tinued  laying  all  Summer,  and  the  last 
10  days  of  August  we  got  18  eggs  fi-om 
the  two  ducks. 

The  last  day  of  Axigust  we  took  them 
to  the  New  York  State  Fair,  and  that 
broke  them  off  laying. 

That  first  year  their  eggs  were  very 
infertile.  In  1927  the  eggs  were  much 
more  fertile,  and  in  1928  the  fertility  was 
normal,  so  we  hatched  and  i-aised  a  good- 
sized  flock. 

The  Khaki  ducks  are  very  much  like 
our  heavy  breeds.  They  are  much  larger 
than  the  Indian  Runners  and  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  market  fowl. 

The  standard  of  perfection  adopted  by 
the  Khaki-Campbell  Duck  Club  is : 

Drake — Head,  neck,  stern  and  wing 
bar  bronze,  brown  shade  preferred  to 
green  bronze,  rest  of  body  even  shade  of 
warm  khaki ;  legs  and  feet  dark  orange ; 
bill  green,  the  darker  the  better. 

Duck — -Khaki  color  all  ovex-,  ground 
color  as  even  as  possible ;  back  and  wings 
laced  with  lighter  shade  of  khaki ;  lighter 
feathers  in  wing  bar  allowable ;  bill 
greenish  black ;  legs  and  feet  _  as  near 
body  color  as  possible ;  head  plain  khaki ; 
streak  from  eyes  considered  a  defect ; 
weight  of  young  laying  duck  4%  to  5 
pounds;  drake  a  little  heavier.  Serious 
defects:  Yellow  bill,  white  bib,  any  de¬ 
formity. 

At  this  writing.  March  9.  1929,  all  of 
our  ducks  ai-e  laying.  The  ducks  are  out 
of  doors  day  and  night  with  no  roof  over 
them,  axxd  this  morning  the  mercury  stood 
7  degrees  above  zero.  It  is  plain  to  us 
that  they  are  very  hardy,  and,  taken  as  a 
whole,  we  are  very  much  pleased  with 
their  performance.  H.  s.  MC  loud. 

Cayuga  Co,,  N,  Y, 


April  6,  1920 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain.  . . . 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks—  Wm.  Nace’s  Select . 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  ........ 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks . 

less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2e 
60  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  100*  live  arrival  guar 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular  r 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


15.00 

9.00 


Won  Vineland  and 
Bergen  Co.  Contests 

Year  1926-27 

1st  &  2nd  High  Hen  at  Vineland 
Year  1927-28  ’ 

1st  &  2nd  High  Hen  at  Bergen  Co 
Year  1927-28.  ’* 

Pedigreed 
Cockerels-Baby  Chicks 

at  prices  you  can  afford.  Haw  booking  orders. 

Cockerels  from  Son  of  Champion  of 
World  Hen.  351  eggs  in  364  days. 

FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB1 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

*4  ADD  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JUvU  English  Strain,  with- trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  forhatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  V. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  Delivery 

100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns .  $13  $62  50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks  R.  I.  Reds.  Anconas .  15  72  50  140 

Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyan  .  Bl.  Minoreas  16  77.50  150 

Assorted— Light  10c ;  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each;  $30  per  100.  All  chicks  for  May  delivery  lo  le.-s. 
Also  special  mating  blood  tested  chicks  and  two  and  six 
weeks  old  chicks.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  circular.  10*  books  order, 
balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D.  TAILOR'S  HATCHERI,  liberty.  8.  Y 


Hoffs  “Vitality”  old  Chicks  of  Quality 

State  Supervised  aad-Jllood-Tested 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
The  best  that  41  years  experience  can  produce.  Catalog 
free.  My  prices  on  QUALITY,  EGG  BRED,  BLOOD-TKSI 
ED  Chicks  will  surprise  you.  D.  L.  Cert,  accepted  at 
full  face  value. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  I  1  6,  Neshanlc  Sta„  N.  J. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur- 
in  Past  10  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year. 

This  great  record  proves  conclusively  that  these  birds 
are  consistent  high  producers.  Large  Leghorns,  Large 
Chalk-White  Eggs,  Marvelous  Chicks,  Males,  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Brooder  Stoves  at  less  than  Sears  &  Roebuck. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W.  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


^fUBECy’l 

TANCRED  STRAIN  (DIRECT) 

CERTIFIED  AND  SUPERVISED 

LARGE  SIZE.  HIGH  PRODUCTION. 

BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS.  FREE  Circular. 
H.C.  ASHBERYaSON  BOX-R  Sodus.  N.Y. 


GLOVERDALE  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

R.  0.  P.  Pullet  Average  233.63-24.66  oz.  Iggs,  Official. 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  Years  of  ideal  egg  breeding,  all  males  used  from 
240  egg  hens  with  two  or  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz. 
eggs  in  pedigree.  Write  today  for  our  illustra.  catalog 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


;hicks  ! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
Wyckoff  Leghorns 
5,000  Chicks  Weekly 
BARGAIN  PRICE  $18.00  PER  HUNDRED 

Ten  per  cent  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Refund  if 
ordering  dates  are  filled.  Special — 200  chicks  weekly 
from  pedigreed  matings.  Price  on  request. 

Ilntchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  0,,albaV?g  nTy. 

100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

Breeding  cockerels  decendants  of  Stores  contest  win¬ 
ners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  DOO-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Our  Winning  Leghorn  Pen  at  Bergen 
Contest  Also  Laid  the  Largest  Eggs 

Our  chicks  from  cockerels  with  two  generations 
300-egg  blood,  all  our  breeders  N.  J.  Certified, 
blood  tested.  K.  O.  P.  chicks  from  famous  contest 
hens  for  sale.  Free  catalog  and  service  letters. 

W  HITE  HEN  I! HEEDING  FARM 
J.  P,  Vreelund  ltox  I£  Little  Foils,  N 


J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Exclusively 

MORGAN-TANCRED  STRAIN 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  BOX  Y  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Intensive  Breeding  Plant  of  trap-nested,  Pe<^T 
greed,  progeny  tested,  line  bred  and  blood  testeu 

8combe  White  Leghorns  number  of  chicks 

for  April  and  May  delivery.  Free  circular 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  A.  H.  Bulkle,.  Prop  .  ODESSA.  R-  i- 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  Yoarllnps.  P"1’?** 

now  first  at  Farmingdale  $15  per  100.  Barred  Hoc  • 
Reds,  *18.  Heavy  Mixed,  *12.  A.  SCOFIELD,  H.htlll,  ft.  »• 


JIPVC  Leghorns  from  heavy  laying  strain.  *l»  09 

llLIVO  per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 


MASS.  CERTIFIED  BohndodL,BhW.  D.  Fr®. 

Trapped  11  rears;  R.  O.  P.  records  to  32o  egga  _ 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM  Box  R  MflRLBORD  MASS. 

CHICKS— S.  C.  White  heghorns— Pure  Hollywood 

Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winnets.  r 

free.  SUNNYSIHE  POULTRY  FA  KM.  Fiiendahip,  he"  lor 

TARBELL  FARMS  BABY  CHICK 

from  proven  layers  mated  to  cockerels  from  ti.  T 

hens  240  eggs  up.  TAllBELL  FARMS,  SmithHIle  Fl»t»,  a.  • 


TON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  TlfeKind that  lav. 

ilar  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pltlstown.  N. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known,  breeders 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  K mgs  £  ^ 

ll  other  breeds  Send  10c  .for  SV-r.  caiawv 
•price  Het.  —  N\  Beacon  bt. 

Alls  too  Squab  Co.  aixstow.  wtss. 
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The  Path  Between  the 
Oceans 

Land,  after  six  days  on  the  ocean,  is  a 
heart-swelling  sight,  but  when  that  land 
is  a  tropical  jungle  bursting  on  the  vision 
for  rhe  first  time  the  effect  is  doubled. 
We  had  been  so  tossed  about,  and  here 
was  calm — even  dawn  with  birds  singing 
hidden  amongst  the  leafage.  Mountains 
silhouetted  against  the  rosy  sky  on  one 
side  and  tipped  with  light  on  the  other 
sat  on  the  horizon  line.  The  light  came 
over  them  rapidly  and  flooded  the  valley, 
"iving  color  to  the  short  second  growth 
which  covered  the  plain.  Such  a  green 
we  have  onlv  in  the  first  flush  of  Spring. 
At  first  the"  trees  were  only  the  size  of 
our  sumacs  at  home,  and  we  saw  through 
them  easily,  to  where  natives  had  built 
scattering  shacks,  here  and  there  in  the 
wilderness.  Here  was  a  woman  and  boy 
at  the  water’s  edge  who  waved  their  arms 
at  the  steamer,  and  a  little  farther  up  an 
alligator,  the  tip  of  his  nose  describing 
a  “V”  in  the  water  as  he  passed.  A  cock 
shrilled  and  we  bent  closer  to  catch  every 
cadence,  it  was  so  weirdly  homelike.  Dark 
wings  of  vultures  cut  the  air  above  the 
line  of  vegetation. 

There  was  a  curious  sense  ot  being 
present  at  the  Creation,  a  feeling  of  alone- 
ness.  The  singer  who  practiced  daily 
with  the  ship’s  orchestra,  the  dancer  who 
tossed  oranges  and  caught  them  to  a 
hummed  tune  in  our  corridor ;  the  young 
aviator  on  his  way  to  California  to  take 
charge  of  a  passenger  plane,  the  actress 
and  her  child  of  three  who  is  soon  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  cinema  ;  the  violinist  and  the 
young  doctor,  all  of  them  were  suddenly 
quiet  as  if  listening  to  what  God  was 
saying  to  them.  Thus  we  came  to  the 
great  stone  chamber. 

Xew  faces  peered  down  at  us,  dark 
faces  of  men  in  working  clothes.  There 
were  retarding  engines  tugging  at  the 
Virginia’s  apron  strings.  For  some  time 
there  had  been  scarcely  a  tremor  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  we  were  moving,  for  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  a  great  ship  is  a  dangerous 
force,  and  not  to  be  overdone.  We  edged 
in  and  the  cables  holding  us  back  taut¬ 
ened  resolutely  as  the  10-ton  “mules,” 
four  of  them  on  each  side,  set  their 
brakes.  Such  a  mule  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
and  is  fully  as  stubborn  as  the  name  sig¬ 
nifies.  Great  gates  swung  shut  behind  us. 
Then  the  surface  of  the  water  turned  over 
and  over  and  an  unseen  flood  from  below 
licked  at  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  We  were 
slowly  but  surely  rising  to  the  top.  Some¬ 
one  called,  “Where  from,  folks,  New 
York?”  and  wTe  looked  into  the  face  of  a 
man  in  knickers. 

What  a  sight  for  our  northern  eyes  was 
the  water  boy  !  He  was  black  and  quite 
as  round  as  the  five-gallon  can  of  water 
which  lie  balanced  on  his  head.  It  was 
equipped  with  a  faucet,  and  tin  cups  hung 
pendulous  from  its  side,  with  a  faucet 
near  the  bottom  from  which  thirsty  work¬ 
men  helped  themselves.  The  man  who 
had  spoken  to  us  was  evidently  a  kind  of 
superintendent.  He  went  on,  saying, 
“You  have  come  in  the  nicest  time  of  the 
year.  In  a  month  or  two  everything  will 
have  been  burned  brown.  Right  now 
everything  is  at  its  greenest,  and  looks 
its  best.”  We  had  to  leave  him  there,  for 
the  ship  was  going  on.  The  golf  course 
stretched  to  the  right,  and  over  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  lawn  white  dots  could  be  seen 
moving.  However,  we  hardly  glanced  at 
the  links  except  to  speculate  upon  the 
task  of  mow-ing  there  involved.  For  all 
around  and  above  there  lay  a  most  ex¬ 
quisite  setting. 

Fifteen  years  have  made  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  scenic  properties  of  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal.  All  the  evidences  of  excavation 
have  been  reclothed  in  timber,  and  the 
eye  leaps  from  nearby  hills  to  higher 
ranges  more  distant,  across  valleys  of 
jungle  into  which  it  is  not  possible  to  see 
more  than  a  few  inches.  Most  of  these 
hills  are  wooded  to  the  very  top,  but  are 
constantly  patrolled  by  the  vulture,  called 
turkey  buzzard  here. 

We  of  the  North  have  little  to  do  with 
vines  in  our  woodlots.  Here  the  vine 
seems  to  have  come  into  its  own.  In  the 
jungle  these  vines  form  a  canopy  over  all 
the  undergrowth,  crawling  from  tree  to 
tree,  from  bush  to  bush,  shutting  out  all 
the  light  except  that  which  finds  its  way 
in  long  bright  splinters  down  through  an 
occasional  unappropriated  inch  of  space. 
I’he  only  trees  which  seem  to  escape  this 
bondage  are  the  tall  palms  and  live  oaks. 
At  this  time  of  year  the  oaks  have 
dropped  their  leaves  and  stand  as  naked 
as  any  of  our  Winter  trees.  The  trunk, 
even  when  the  tree  stands  in  the  open-,  is 
unbranched  for  seven-eighths  of  its  length 
before  it  throws  out  its  arm  in  the  typi¬ 
cal  strong  attitude  of  the  oak.  The  bark 
18  light  tan,  very  striking  against  the 
green  plat  of  the  jungle. 

We  had  only  heard  of  Gatun  (Gatoon) 
Fake  as  a  miracle  of  civil  engineering, 
a«d  here  it  was  opening  up  before  us 
with  a  still  greater  miracle  of  landscape — 
mountain  lake,  for  this  is  called  the  tail 
01  fbe  Appalachian  system — and  islands 
t'ery  fifteen  years  ago,  when 

ue  bottom  was  flooded,  there  was  a  great 
controversy  over  land  values  among  the 
^ -tiers.  These  arguments  had  finally  to 
,  ;  fttled  by  the  water  itself,  which 
looks  no  argument.  I  seemed  to  see  the 
et  these  angry  settlers  watching  for 
brst  appearance  of  the  flood  before 
to  the  highlands.  The  tops  of  the 
ir  n  *  tree8  standing  dead  above  the  water 

certain  sections  is  reminiscent  of  those 
Ev  es>  The  islands  have  a  pyramidal 
r,  t’e.  which  suggests  the  tops  of  hills. 

-casionally  a  path  wavered  up  the  side 


of  these  wooded  cliffs.  Once  we  saw  a  As  we  came  to  the  other  side  of  Gatun 
native  carrying  a  bunch  of  green  bananas  Lake  word  came  of  repairs  being  made  to 
down  through  the  bushes,  but  he  seemed  a  lock  just  ahead.  Much  to  our  pleasure 
to  make  slow  work  of  it.  A  tiny  rowboat  we  were  granted  a  stay  of  four  hours.  We 
bobbed  at  the  water’s  edge  as  our  swells  ate  our  noonday  meal  with  palm  trees 


Cattle  Graze  Along  the  Panama  Canal 

reached  it,  and  we  saw  therein  other  looking  in  through  the  portholes.  A 
bunches.  This  is  the  banana  country,  banana  producer  from  a  plantation  up 
Everywhere  the  jungle  ends  there  begins  the  Chagres  River  took  advantage  of  the 
the  banana.  It  is  as  persistent  as  a  New  situation  and  sent  a  loaded  scow  to  the 
York  burdock  and  grows  with  all  the  side  of  the  ship.  The  hatch  opened,  and 
strength  of  a  weed.  a  swinging  platform  provided  by  the 


small  boat  was  hung  under  the  opening. 
About  a  dozen  men  were  provided  for  the 
work  of  unloading.  The  bunches  were 
very  large  and  apparently  all  a  man  could 
lift,  but  were  tossed  to  the  upraised  hands 
of  a  very  tall  black  man  who  sprang 
deftly  on  his  toes  and  threw  the  bunch  to 
waiting  hands  above.  As  the  end  neared, 
and  our  time  was  nearly  up,  the  work 
went  faster,  but  it  was  seen  that  the 
scow  would  not  be  emptied  in  time. 
Finally  the  ship  passed  into  the  lock, 
trailed  by  the  banana  boat,  which  again 
came  to  the  hatch  later  and  was  carried 
along  with  the  steamship  while  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Finally  the  last  bunch  went  in, 
'the  tug  came  to  life,  ropes,  platform  and 
all  were  cast  off,  and  the  play  was  over. 
Before  us  loomed  Ancon  Hill,  shaped  like 
a  horse  waiting  for  the  saddle,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  lay  Balboa  and 
Panama,  our  destination. 

MRS.  F.  H.  TJNGER. 


Who  Knows  the  Winter 
Pea? 

Does  anyone  know  where  I  could  get 
the  seed  of  what  we  used  to  call  the  Win¬ 
ter  pea?  It  grows  like  the  blackeye  pea, 
but  is  not  so  big,  and  is  of  a  creamy 
white,  with  a  white  eye.  It  is  a  very 
rich  flavored  pea.  c.  F.  L. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Get  behind  the 
wheel  and  get 
the  facts!  D0as 

thousands  of  motorists  are 
doing  /  *  test  Buick  against  any 
other  car  /  *  learn  the  full  extent 
of  its  leadership  *  *  then  you,  too, 
will  buv  a  Buick. 

All  automobiles  are  not  alike!  Drive  a  Buick  —  test  it  thoroughly 
in  comparison  with  any  other  car — and  the  results  will  lead  you 
to  Buick.  Be  sure  to  ask  us 
about  the  liberal  G.  M.  A.  C. 

Time  Payment  Plan,  which 
makes  it  easy  to  own  a  Buick. 


SERIES  116  SERIES  121  SERIES  129 

Sedans  -  *  $1220  to  $1320  Sedans  -  -  $1450  to  $1520  Sedans  -  •  $1875  to  $2145 

Coupes  -  -  $1195  to  $1250  Coupes  -  -  $1395  to  $1450  Coupes  -  -  $1865  to  $1875 

Sport  Car  -  $1225  Sport  Car  -  $1325  Sport  Cars  -  $1525  to  $1550 

These  prices  f.  o.  b.  Buick  Factory,  special  equipment  extra.  Convenient  terms  can  be  arranged  on 

the  liberal  G.  M.  A.  C.  Time  Payment  Plan. 

BUICK 

WITH  MASTERPIECE  BODIES  BY  FISHER 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT  ;  ;  ;  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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World’s  Finest 
Blood  Lines 


PRODUCTION-BEAUTY 

Do  not  buy  ordinary  chicks,  when  you  can  get  our  fa¬ 
mous  blood  lines  with  years  of  breeding  for  Quality  and 
production  behind  them.  Our  Leghorns  are  the  famous 
Barron  and  Tancred  strains,  4*4  to  6  lbs.  Holterman 
and  Thompson  Barred  Rocks.  Our  Reds,  Wyandottes 
and  Orpingtons  are  from  equally  good  breeders.  They 
will  improve  your  flock,  Mr.  Breeder.  Our  stock  ma- 
lures  fast.  They  have  long  back,  wide  and  deep  bodies, 
which  gives  you  added  weight  quickly.  Dependable  layers  of  large  eggs  and  many  of  them. 
We  do  not  set  small  eggs.  Most  of  our  eggs  are  — G  to  30  ounces  to  the  dozen,  which  gives 
you  a  premium  on  the  market.  Get  our  catalogue  and  see  the  difference;  10c  up,  all  tested 
and  culled  for  years.  Get  your  copy  right  now  and  save  money. 


CHICKS 


YOU  ARE 


The  Sturdy  Baby  Chick  Co. 


WITH  OUR  CHICKS 


Box  423 -G 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


PARKS'  s¥eodlav BARRED  ROCK 


have  been  laying  their  way  into  popularity.  “Parks  Strain,”  the  strain  of  quality 
protected  by  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America's  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  Eggs  and 
standard  qualities  since  1889.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World’s  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

If  vou  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early. 

Remember  I  personally  select  and  mate  every  individual  from  whish  we  sell  eggs  or  clucks. 

Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations  of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Egge  for 
Hatching  packed  ill  our  scientific  way  will  travel  safely  most  anywhere.  Day  Old  Chicks— We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  full  count  up  to  72  hours  journey.  Before  buying  anywhere  get  our  free  catalog  and  latest  prices. 

J.  W.  PARKS  A  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

The  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Bred  Poultry  Today  is 
Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock,  Eggs  or  Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative 
Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

Formerly  New  York  Co-operaflve  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

The  Big  1929  Catalogue  is  Off  the  Press,  and  will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  requests.  Write 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec’y.  Box  N  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


^OWCTIOa, 
Steer  HINt 


Prices  Lower  than  Usual 

Egg  bred  chicks  from  high  producing  ancestry — We  guarantee  100% 
live  delivery.  50  100  500  1000 

Wh  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $6.50  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  7.50  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Rocks  .  8.00  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Mixed  chicks,  $10  per  100;  All  heavies,  $12.  Send  only  $1  down — 
we  will  ship  C.  0.  D.  Free  catalog. 

Fostoria  Hatchery,  Nye  Brothers,  Owners,  Dept.  17,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


are  bred  to  make  money  lor  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  ?• 
1  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically y\ 
rculled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  *  , 
r9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N. 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


Big  Poultry  Manual 


11/  Ull  1  tlJllCDl,  U  udr  d  ll  loo  U  blllliivat 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks — Also  Baby  Ducks 

....  .  m  * - j-j  __j - a\ - *■  Our  flocks  are  inspected  by  expert. 


furnished  to  all  buyers  of  chic) 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick 
buyer  should  know  about  Hoyt- 
ville  Chicks.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy 
sent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chicks 


Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flock  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Find  out ^about  our  guarantee  plans 
16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  number  chicks  from  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  stock.  W  rite  today. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcliery  Main  Street  Hoytville,  OHio 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS  £&&  $1.00 

DON’T  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred, 
high  producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and 
health  of  chicks  is  safeguarded.  Toe  picking  stopped  instantly  with  Wolf  s 
“NO-PICK.”  Ol  der  box  today,  51.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 

refunded.  CHICKS  SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.— GET  OUR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST.  _ 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Henqel  who  made  over  — —  — 

*1  000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds— Prices  very  attractive.  Write  today. 
WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  Box  3  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Schwe^ler’sTm^BRlPc^s 


HT^HEY  LIVE  because  (hey  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
A.  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  cau-tullv  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  l*c  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book, 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y 


SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chick 
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iLy.BND  NO  MONEY  —  WB  >SFJHULP  C.O.D. 


Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out' 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thro  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred. 


healthv.  carefully  selected.  1004  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  26 

S  “  ”*  ‘  *  ' 

Barred 

White. - - -  -  -  _  „ 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds . . .  8.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . . — . . — . .  6.00 

U  V  A  TV  A  HAT 


50 

$  6.75 
7.75 
8.25 
6.00 
11.60 


100 

*13 

15 

16 
11 
22 


300 

$38.00 

43.00 

46.26 

32.00 


600 

$62 

72 

75 

62 


THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


Huberts  Reliable  Chicks 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  Reliable  Chicks 


When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  heaitn  or 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Free— -Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wish. 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  tlie  story.  Our  prices  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


Conn.  Egg-Laying  Contest 

This  is  conducted  at -the  Storrs  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  There  are  100  pens, 
each  containing  10  birds.  Following  is 
report  for  week  ending  March  13 : 

The  hens  in  the  eighteenth  contest  at 
Storrs,  Conn.,  laid  4,322  eggs,  or  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  60.2  per  cent.  This  is  121  less 
than  last  week  but  4.2  per  cent  more 
than  last  year  for  the  same  period.  Each 
pen  in  the  contest  now  has  an  average  of 
769.4  eggs,  or  almost  77  eggs  for  each 
good,  poor  and  indifferent  bird  in  the 
contest. 

A  pen  of  White  Leghorns  owned  by 
Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm  of  Pennsylvania 
was  an  easy  first  for  the  week  with  a 
production  of  66  eggs.  These  birds  have 
been  steadily  creeping  upon  the  other 
pens  and  last  week  were  tied  for  first 
honors  for  the  week.  They  are  the  third 
best  pen  of  birds  not  only  in  the  Leghorn 
class  but  in  the  whole  contest.  The  second 
honor  for  the  week  went  to  a  pen  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds  owned  by  Donald  I. 
Goodenough  of  Connecticut.  This  pen 
came  through  with  a  total  of  63  eggs  for 
the  week.  Fox  &  Sons’  Leghorns  from 
Newr  Jersey  wmre  the  third  best  pen  for 
the  week  with  a  lay  of  62  eggs.  Two  pens 
of  Leghorns  were  both  tied  for  fourth 
place  with  a  production  of  60  eggs  each. 
These  pens  were  owned  respectively  by 
George  Lowry  and  Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home 
of  Connecticut. 

CHANGES  AMONG  THE  BREEDS 
Ebenwood  Farm’s  pen  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  which  has  been  the  leading  pen  of 
this  breed  since  the  contest  started  last 
November,  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  other  pens  during  the  past 
two  weeks,  consequently  Fisher  Poultry 
Farms  pen  from  Ontario  has  jumped  into 
first  place,  and  The  Locusts  from  Con¬ 
necticut  captured  second  place.  In  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Cliarlescote  Farm 
from  Massachusetts  was  the  first  in  this 
breed  to  pass  the  1,000-egg  mark.  Zephrim 
LaBelle’s  pen  from  Connecticut  has  rela- 
gated  his  father's  pen  from  the  second 
place,  and  a  pen  entered  by  Globus  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Massachusetts,  jumped  into 
third  place.  John  Z.  LaBelle  from  Con¬ 
necticut  dropped  back  into  fourth  place, 
replacing  the  pen  owned  by  F.  S.  Chapin 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties ; 

BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  C.  Cobb.  Old  Pickard  Farm, 

Mass .  1,014 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn .  961 

Hawes  Bros.,  Maine .  911 

WHITE  ROCKS 

E.  A.  ITirt,  Mass .  901 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  707 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Out .  908 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  905 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Cliarlescote  Farm,  Mass .  1,004 

Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn .  966 

Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  946 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  945 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 1,217 

Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  1,140 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore .  1,085 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  1,077 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  1,062 

Number  and  per  cent  production  by 
varieties :  No.  % 

White  Rooks .  70  59.4 

White  Wyandottes .  80  51.1 

Barred  Rocks  .  140  60.9 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  240  63.2 

White  Leghorns .  450  63.7 

Other  varieties  .  20  57.2 

Average  all  varieties.  .1,000  60.2 

Total  for  the  week .  4,322  eggs 

Total  to  date . 76,940 

Best  for  week — Pen  85 .  66  “ 

Best  to  date — Pen  65 .  1,217  “ 

Average  pen  total .  769  “ 


Mercantile  Exchange  Egg 
Rules 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange, 
which  is  the  business  association  han¬ 
dling  eggs  and  butter,  revises  its  egg 
grading  rules  from  time  to  time.  The 
rules,  embodying  the  latest  changes,  are 
printed  below  : 

1.  Eggs  shall  be  graded  as  Extras,  Extra 
Firsts,  Firsts.  Seconds.  Dirties,  Checks,  Me¬ 
diums  and  Pullets  according  to  the  following 
terms  and  specifications: 

2.  Extras  shall  be  of  uniformly  good  size,  free 
from  dirty  eggs  (except  an  average  tolerance  of 
not  more*  than  one  dozen  slightly  stained  to 
the  case),  free  from  visible  germ  development 
and  of  sound  shell,  except  in  the  loss. 

Clean,  full,  strong  bodied,  sweet  eggs,  maxi¬ 
mum  air  space  %  inch.  70  per  cent. 

The  balance,  other  than  the  loss,  may  he 
slightly  defective  in  strength  or  fullness  not  less 
than  %  inch,  hut  must  be  sweet. 

The  maximum  average  total  loss  shall  not 
exceed  one  dozen  to  the  case,  including  a  max¬ 
imum  of  three  bad  eggs. 

Minimum  average  net  weight  45  lbs.  per  case. 

3.  Extra  Firsts  shall  be  of  uniform  size,  free 
from  ditry  eggs  (except  an  average  tolerance 
of  not  more  than  two  dozen  stained  or  slightly 
dirty  to  the  case),  of  sound  shells  except  in 
the  loss,  and  shall  conform  to  the  following 
specifications: 

Clean,  full,  strong  bodied,  sweet  eggs,  maxi¬ 
mum  air  space  %  inch,  free  from  visible  germ 
development,  GO  per  cent. 

The  balance,  other  than  the  loss  may  be  de¬ 
fective  in  strength  or  fullness,  of  not  less  than 
%  inch  or  in  cleanness  to  the  extent  of  the 
tolerance,  and  may  show  slight  germ  develop¬ 
ment  but  no  blood  veins,  and  must  be  sweet. 

Tlie  maximum  average  total  loss  shall  not 
exceed  one  and  one-tliird  dozen  to  the  case,  in¬ 
cluding  a  maximum  of  four  bad  eggs. 


ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  IN  NELL 
BRED  LARGE  BABY  CHICKS  f 


YOU  will  be  more  than  satisfied  with  a 
flock  of  famous  "Satisfactory  Chicks." 

No  lazy  birds.  Many  flocks  average  $3 
profit  per  year  per  bird.  You  can’t  prosper 
with  anything  less,  so  buy  the  kind  that  lay 
and  pay.  Be  “satisfied” — at  these  prices: 

25  SO  100  BOO  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br  ,  Bl.  md  Bl.  Leghorns,  Sheppard's 

Anconas . 54.00  57.00  513.00  $60  00  $M5 

Bar.,  Wh.  and  Bl.  Ron.  Bf.  Orp..  Reds  and  Bl. 

Minorcas.....  4.50  8.00  15.00  70.00  133 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bf. 

Minorcas .  4.75  8.50  16.00  75.00  145 

Ex.  Dual  Wh.  Wyan.,  Reds,  Rox,  Wyckofl  Wh  . 

Wh.  Minceras.  5.00  9.50  16.00  85.00  160 

Heavy  Mixed . .  0.00  11.50  55  00  105 

light  Mixed  .  .  5  00  9  00  42  50  05 

Black  Giants  .  -  -  20.00  - 

White  Pekin  Ducklings .  28c  each 

100%  Live  Delivery  guaranteed. 

Bank  reference.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

Don’t  gamble.  Play  the  sure 
thing — like  many  who  have  bought  /  C-> 
“Satisfactory  Chicks”  for  22  years!  / ''v, 

Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Order  /  i 

early.  Satisfactory  chicks  go  fast !  / 

Send  now  for  beautiful  4-color  *  * 

catalog!  Chicks  not  postpaid  to 
Canada. 

The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co. 

Bo*  H  New  Washington,  Ohio 


LOOK 


You  Can  Buy  Pure -Bred 
Famous  strain  Baby  Chicks— 

Any  Breed  at  these  prices. 

50,000  Weekly  —  Prepaid  — 100%  Live 
.  Delivery  Guaranteed 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  50  100  400 

White  Wyandottes  .  ,  ,  .  $7  5ft  $14  $54 

White,  Brown  or  Biiff  Legrhorns,  Anconas  6.50  12  46 

K.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks, 

Buff  Minorcas .  8.00  15  58 

Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  .  11  50  22  86 

White  Minorcas  ...  9  00  17  66 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12  per  100:  Mix^d,'  $9 ‘per  100:  Pekin 
^  qQ  0  Ducklings,  $26  per  100. 

Write  now  for  beautiful  4 
color  catalog  showing  all 
breeds  in  natural  colors 
FREE  to  you  if  you  hurry. 
Address 

(GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  H,  8ucyrus,  Ohio J 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


MARCH  AND  APRIL  PRICES 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  2^c  each;  Barred  Rocks, 
1  4c  each;  R.  I.  Reds,  1  6c  each. 
SPECIAL  MATINGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  18c  each 

We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  folder. 

OUR  MOTTO:— “A  square  deal  to  all.’' 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  AN0  HATCHERY 

Stockton,  New  Jersey 


100%  Live  Arrival  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg. ..$12  $57.50  $110 

Everlay  Brown  Leg .  12  57.50  110 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds .  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks  .  9  42.50  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  prodne 
/7T,  tion.  THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS  IS  THE  HEN 
J  !si  THAT  PAYS.  Write  for  literature. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

CnlX”  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Acme  Broiler  OH  ICKS 

Certified  Barred  Rocks,  Certified 
S.  C.  White  Leahorns  and  R.  I- 
Reds  for  excellent  broilers  — 
Strong,  big  boned,  healthy,  fast 
growing  stock  of  vigorously  culled 
breeders,  free  ranged  and  housed 
in  disease-proof  buildings.  Cata¬ 
log  Free.  „  , 

Better  Chicks  —  Bigger  Profits 
Years  of  Experience. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM. 
Dept.  R,  Denton,  Maryland 


MODERN  CHICKS 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Are  profit-makers.  Barred  and  Wh.  Rox,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  Hr  Special 
mating  White  Leghorns  to  Pedigreed  males,  lac. 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  12c ;  Assorted  1  I  d-'  • 
lOOfg  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Ordei 
from  this  ad. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


BUY 
C.  M.  L. 
CHICKS 


BARRON  S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Imported  stock.  Pedigrees  JS5  to 
314.  We  specialize  in  BA  RRON '  LEU- 
HORNS.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  "  kite 
Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
High  quality  and  low  prices.  "  rue 
for  free  catalogue  today. 

C.  M. LONCENECKER 
Box  50  Elisabethtown.  Pa. 


Bucher  Super-Quality  Chicks 

from  inspected  free  range  money-making  stock.  hods. 
White  Wyandottes;  White,  Barred  Rocks;  Giants;  I 
Minorcas;  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  i 
let  Free.  I.owr  Prices.  Pure  Breeds. 

Bucher  Bros.  Hatchery,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus.  Ohm 

Sturdy  as  the  0ak-Artisto<r.t 
Barred  Rocks,  Tancred  W.  Le*- 

—  — - — - —  horns,  Jones’ Columbian  Rocks 

From  personally  supervised  flocks,  that  are  winneis  an 
layers.  Catalog  and  prices. 

J.  H.  SNOOK  MIDDLEBURG,  PA- 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chick^- 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  IJlg' 100 

100S  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guarai itee_ 

J.  N  RACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIclu, 


CHICKS 


CHIX 


7 he  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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KILL  RATS 

Without  Endangering  Your 
Livestock,  Poultry,  Cats  or  Dogs 

USE  GENUINE 


Red  Squill  Powder 

Recommended  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  an  Effective  Raticide 

1/6-lb.  can  $1.00  1 

1-lb.  can  -  $1.75  \  PREPAID 

5-lb.  can  -  $7.00  J 

ASIA  DRUG  COMPANY,  INC. 
236  Water  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


‘Ohio  Accredited  Chicks” 


At  These  Low  Prices 

100 

B<1.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  Rocks, 

S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds, 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  gil. 
Wyandottes,  Wh.  & 

Buff  Orps . $14 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns. . .  12 
Heavy  Assorted  .  11 


for  April 

300  500 


$40.50  $65 
34.50  55 

33.00  55 


Sunbeam  Chicks  are  BIG  Chicks — weigh 
11  to  12  lbs.  per  boxed  100.  100%  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  Big  Discounts  for 
quantity  orders.  FREE  illustrated  cata¬ 
log.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 


SUNBEAM 

Box  58 


HATCHERY 

Findlay,  Ohio 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorn  Chix 


si 

CHIX 


THE 

COM. 

MER. 

CIAL 

EGG 

MAN’S 

FAVOR. 

ITE 


THEV 

GR0-W 

THEY 

CROW 

THEV 

LAY 

THEY 

PAY 


Our  breeders  are  selected 
for  size,  type  and  egg 
production.  Having  long, 
deep  rectangular  bodies,  the  kind  the  comm* 
■  lal  egg  farmer  wants.  For  the  past  thr 
veurs  three-fourths  of  our  chicks  were  pr 
chased  by  these  men,  they  know  a  good  in 
when  they  see  her.  Write  us  for  our  literatur 
it  is  free. 


PRICES:  $12.00  per  100,  $57.50— 
500,  $110-1000 

riiiC  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

uni  A  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Write  for  These  Two  Books 

howd’n?n*ntu?T  We  ?fade  Poultry  Profits,” 
th(Tnroht«t^1»v,POuliry,men  have  boosted 
per  hpnfa  Tvl,their  ?ock3  $3,  $4  and  $5 
300  T5W  r®>ad  ln  The  Story  of  the 

Si  whS”  of  tke  23-year  egg-bred 

menallWove?tht8wrSrlde  m°ney  l0r  poultry’ 

Both  Books  FREE— Write  TODAY! 

Leghorns  -  Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes 

Ream 
Strain 
Chick 
Eggs  at 


Most 

Profitable 

Poultry 

Known 


Reduced  Prices  ! 

8-wks.-old  Pullets 
and  Cockerels 

Write  for  Price  Lists. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
POULTRY  FARIVS 

Box  R,  Lancaster.  Pa, 


i  Over 

|  J  20  years 


MUt  ’ 
CATALOGl 


on  T2®  bl  eeders  Trapnested 
p  OUT  2wn  Breeding  Farm. 

d&,u?n  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi- 
*;Iales.  l,ooo  satisfied  customers, 
y,  V.hick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg- 
,'1S’  Beds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping- 
p  -vneonas,  Miuorcas,  Black  Giants, 
oiV,"  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SAiibFAcTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER, 
tret  our  catalog. 

Bo,  ,NIAGft"A  POULTRY  FARM 

5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


BEST  quality  chicks 

s.  C.  Whitp  T>.  25  10  too 

8.  C.  Jiarrprt  ml  , rown  Leghorns  *3.25  *6.00  *11.00 

8.aWl  .  3.75  7.00  13.00 

Assorted  Chk*?ed  8tr,Un .  3  50  «  50  1-  ,)" 

Special  -  . .  2.15  5,00  9.00 

price  on |»0  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 
CHESTFo  ra,d*  All  free  range  stock. 

VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


W®C= 


M- 


Tt  s  just  plain  being  human 


to  neglect  little  things! 


<©(_ 


id®* 


Minimum  average  net  weight  44  lbs.  per  ease. 

4.  Firsts,  must  be  free  from  small  or  dirty 
eggs,  except  an  average  tolerance  of  one  dozen 
small  (not  “pewees”)  and  three  dozen  stained 
or  dirty  eggs  to  the  case.  They  shall  be  of 
sound  shell  except  in  the  loss,  and  shall  con¬ 
form  to  the  following  quality  specifications: 

Clean,  full,  strong  bodied  sweet  eggs,  maxi¬ 
mum  air  space  %  inch,  free  from  visible  germ 
development,  50  per  cent. 

The  balance,  other  than  the  loss,  may  be  de¬ 
fective  in  strength  or  fullness  to  the  extent  of 
%  inch  or  in  cleanness  and  size  to  the  extent 
of  the  tolerance,  and  may  show  slight  germ 
development,  but  no  blood  veins,  and  must  be 
sweet. 

The  average  total  loss  shall  not  exceed  one 
and  one-half  dozen  to  the  case,  including  a  max¬ 
imum  of  six  bad  eggs. 

Minimum  average  net  weight  43  lbs.  per  case. 

5.  Seconds  may  be  of  irregular  sizes,  but 
must  be  free  from  dirty  eggs  except  an  aver¬ 
age  tolerance  of  not  more  than  five  dozen 
stained  or  dirty  to  the  case. 

They  shall  be  of  sound  shells,  except  in  the 
loss,  and  conform  to  the  following  quality  speci¬ 
fications: 

Clean,  full,  good  bodied  sweet  eggs,  maxi¬ 
mum  air  space  %  inch,  free  from  visible  germ 
development,  40  per  cent. 

The  balance,  other  than  the  loss,  may  be  de¬ 
fective  in  strength  or  fullness,  or  in  cleanness 
to  the  extent  of  the  tolerance,  and  may  show 
visible  germ  development,  but  no  blood  rings, 
and  must  be  sweet. 

The  maximum  average  total  loss  shall  not 
exceed  two  dozen  to  the  case,  including  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  nine  bad  eggs. 

Minimum  average  net  weight  42  lbs.  per  case. 

6.  Mediums  may  be  offered  as  any  grade, 
storage  packed  or  otherwise,  subject  to  like 
specifications,  except  as  to  average  net  weight, 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  40  lbs.  to  the  case. 

7.  Pullets  may  be  offered  as  of  any  grade, 
storage  packed  or  otherwise,  under  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  No.  1  and  No.  2,  subject  to  like  speci¬ 
fications,  except  as  to  average  net  weight,  which 
shall  he  for  No.  1  Pullets  not  less  than  38  lbs. 
and  for  No.  2  Pullets  not  less  than  30  lbs. 

8.  Dirties,  storage  packed  or  otherwise,  may 
be  offered  under  the  designation  of  No.  1  or 
No.  2.  All  specifications  for  quality  or  loss 
except  those  affecting  the  cleanness  of  the  shell 
and  the  minimum  average  net  weight  per  case, 
shall  be  for  No.  1  Dirties  the  same  as  for 
Firsts,  and  No.  2  Dirties  the  same  as  for  Sec¬ 
onds.  The  minimum  average  net  weight  per 
case  shall  be  for  No.  1  Dirties  one  pound  less 
per  case  than  for  Firsts,  and  No.  2  Dirties  one 
pound  less  than  for  Seconds. 

9.  Checks  may  be  offered  under  the  designa¬ 
tion  No.  1  or  No.  2,  but  not  as  storage  packed. 
All  qualification  for  quality  and  loss,  except 
those  affecting  the  soundness  of  the  shells  and 
the  minimum  average  net  weight  per  case,  shall 
be  for  No.  1  Checks  the  same  as  for  Firsts  and 
No.  2  Checks  as  for  Seconds.  The  minimum 
average  net  weight  per  case  shall  be  for  No.  1 
Checks  one  pound  per  ease  less  than  Firsts, 
and  for  No.  2  Checks  one  pound  less  than  for 
Seconds.  All  the  eggs  may  be  checked,  but 
leakers  shall  be  counted  as  full  loss. 

10.  Refrigerator  eggs  may  be  offered  as  such 
under  the  grades  of  Extra,  Extra  Firsts,  Firsts, 
or  Seconds,  also  as  Mediums,  No.  1  or  No.  2 
Pullets,  or  No.  1  or  No.  2  Dirties. 

11.  All  eggs  offered  as  Refrigerator  shall  be 
sweet  and  free  from  mildew  or  foreign  taste 
or  odor,  and  shall  otherwise  comply  with  all  re¬ 
quirements  of  Non-Refrigerator  eggs  of  same 
grade  (except  that  the  maximum  shall  be  % 
inch  of  air  space)  and  that  the  net  weight  in 
each  grade  may  be  one  pound  less  per  case  than 
Non-Refrigerator  eggs. 

The  minimum  of  clean,  strong  bodied,  sweet 
eggs  in  all  grades  of  Refrigerator  eggs  shall 
be  5  per  cent  less  than  Non-Refrigerator  eggs. 

The  maximum  average  total  loss,  and  tlie 
maximum  permissible  content  of  bad  eggs  in 
the  loss  of  all  grades  of  Refrigerator  eggs  shall 
be  six  eggs  more  to  the  case  than  specified  for 
Non-llefrigerator. 

14.  No  Grade. — Any  eggs,  which  upon  in¬ 
spection  fail  to  meet  any  of  the  foregoing  speci¬ 
fications,  shall  be  classified  as  ‘‘No  Grade.” 

15.  Packages  and  Packing. — All  grades  of 
eggs  must  bo  in  new  standard  30-dozen  cases 
and  standard  packing,  new  No.  1  fillers,  any 
uniform  color.  If  packed  in  plain  strawboard 
flats,  must  be  specified  at  time  of  sale. 

10.  Color.- — Eggs  offered  without  designation 
as  to  color  shall  be  understood  to  be  in  all  the 
cases  of  ordinary  mixed  colors  or  any  shades  of 
brown.  Eggs  may  be  offered  as  white  or  brown; 
if  offered  as  white  95  per  cent  must  be  chalk 
white  in  the  grade  of  Extras,  and  85  per  cent 
in  all  other  grades.  The  balance  may  be  slight¬ 
ly  cream  tinted.  If  offered  as  brown  95  per 
cent  must  be  reasonably  uniform  brown  in  the 
grade  of  Extras  and  85  per  cent  in  all  other 
grades.  The  balance  may  be  of  lighter  shades. 

17.  All  eggs  meeting  quality  and  grading  re¬ 
quirements  but  failing  to  meet  with  the  speci¬ 
fication  of  standard  new  cases  and  standard 
packing  may  be  offered  in  tlieir  respective 
grades  with  the  specification  of  in  shipping 
eases  and  packing. 

Specifications  for  Grades,  Storage  Packed,  for 
the  months  of  March,  April  and  May: 

3.  Storage  Packed  Extra  Firsts  shall  be  of 
uniform  size,  free  from  dirty  eggs  (except  an 
average  tolerance  of  not  more  than  two  dozen 
stained  or  slightly  dirty  to  case),  of  sound 
shells  except  in  t lie  loss,  and  shall  conform  to 
the  following  specifications: 

Clean,  full,  strong-bodied,  sweet  eggs,  maxi¬ 
mum  air  space  >4  inch,  free  from  visible  germ 
development,  05  per  cent. 

The  balance,  other  than  the  loss  may  be  de¬ 
fective  in  strength  or  fullness,  of  not  less  than 
%  inch  or  in  cleanness  to  the  extent  of  the 
tolerance,  and  may  show  slight  germ  develop¬ 
ment  but  no  blood  veins,  and  must  be  sweet. 

The  maximum  average  total  loss  shall  not 
exceed  one  and  one-tliird  dozen  to  the  case,  in¬ 
cluding  a  maximum  of  four  bad  eggs. 

Minimum  average  net  weight  44  lbs.  per  case. 

4.  Storage  Packed  Firsts,  must  be  free  from 
small  or  dirty  eggs  except  an  average  toler¬ 
ance  of  one  dozen  small  (not  “pewees”)  and 
three  dozen  stained  or  dirty  eggs  to  the  case. 
They  shall  be  of  sound  shell  except  in  the  loss, 
and  shall  conform  to  the  following  quality  spec¬ 
ifications: 

Clean,  full,  strong-bodied,  sweet  eggs,  maxi¬ 
mum  air  space  %  inch,  free  from  visible  germ 
development,  55  per  cent. 

The  balance,  other  than  the  loss,  may  be  de¬ 
fective  in  strength  or  fullness  to  the  extent  of 
%  inch  or  in  cleanness  and  size  to  the  extent 
of  the  tolerance  and  may  show  slight  germ  de¬ 
velopment,  but  no  blood  veins,  and  must  be 
sweet. 

The  average  total  loss  shall  not  exceed  one 
and  one-half  dozen  to  the  case,  including  a  max¬ 
imum  of  six  bad  eggs. 

Minimum  average  net  weight  43  lbs.  per  case. 

5.  Storage  Packed  Seconds  may  be  of  irregu¬ 
lar  size,  but  must  be  free  from  dirty  eggs  ex¬ 
cept  an  average  tolerance  of  not  more  than  five 
dozen  stained  or  dirty  to  the  case. 

They  shall  be  of  sound  shells,  except  in  the 
loss,  and  conform  to  the  following  quality 
specifications : 

Clean,  full,  good-bodied,  sweet  eggs,  maxi¬ 
mum  air  space  inch,  free  from  visible  germ 
development,  45  per  cent. 

The  balance,  other  than  the  loss,  may  be  de¬ 
fective  in  strength  or  fullness,  or  in  cleanness 
to  the  extent  of  the  tolerance,  and  may  show 
visible  germ  development,  but  no  blood  rings, 
and  must  be  sweet. 

The  maximum  average  total  loss  shall  not 
exceed  two  dozen  to  the  case,  including  a 
maximum  of  nine  bad  eggs. 


ECAUSE  PILOT 
BRAND  OYSTER 
SHELL  costs  so  little, 
its  value  as  a  money-maker  is 
often  overlooked-  It  is  just  as 
necessary  in  the  daily  ration  as 
good  grain,  mash  and  water. 

This  is  well  to  remember — the 
cost  of  feeding  PILOT  BRAND 
to  your  laying  hens  is  about  3 c 
per  hen  for  a  whole  year. 


gain  of  only  50  eggs  per  hen 
at  3  c  per  egg,  is  the  result  of 
its  feeding;  each  hen  would 
then  earn  an  extra  $  1.50  at  a 
cost  of  but  3  c. 

PILOT  BRAND  OYSTER  SHELL 
is  the  most  profitable  thing 
you  buy  for  your  birds.  Each 
bag  of  PILOT  BRAND  contains 
nothing  but  egg  shell  material 
— properly  sized,  no  dirt,  waste, 


It  will  produce  from 
50  to  60  eggs  per  hen 
more  than  if  you 
didn’t  feed  it. 

Let’s  say  an  average 


PILOT 

BRAND 

OYSTER  SHELL- 
FLAKE 


poisonous  matter  or 
rat  gathering  odor. 
Demand  PILOT 
BRAND — it  is  always 
best. 


FOR  POULTRY 


OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

One  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free.  Chick 
losses  are  money  losses.  Our  chicks  will  not  only  LIVE  but  they  will  prove 
more  profitable  layers  than  ordinary  chicks.  This  is  a  breeding  farm  of  100 
acres,  and  we  devote  the  greatest  care  to  hatching  the  best  possible  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  immediately. 

HALL  BROS..  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 
LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  *eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


Attention  Chick  Buyers! 

YOUR  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  your  family  depend  on  the  kind  of  chicks  that  you 
brood  this  spring. 

Whether  you  are  an  old-timer  or  just  starting  you  must  know  that  the  public  is  turning 
from  the  hatchery  that  gathers  eggs  from  outside  -sources;  and  the  people  are  coming  to 
the  real  breeder  who  sells  only  his  own  stock 

Indian  Head  Stock  has  been  bred  and  selected  and  trap-nested  for  twelve  years  and 
Indian  Head  Poultry  Farm  does  not  at  any  time  buy  up  outside  hatching  eggs  Our  eggs 
are  selected  for  size  and  tinted  eggs  are  never  used;  they  are  incubated  under  systems  of 
positive  control  and  are  watched  over  by  day  and  by  night  by  skilled  and  loyal  workers. 

We  NEVER  breed  from  pullets  but  only  from  big  healthy  hens  that  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  and  that  are  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels  from  better  than  200-egg  hens  With 
this  stock  and  our  printed  complete  system  for  care  of  the  chicks  your  success  is  assured 
if  you  faithfully  follow  our  methods. 

In  addition  to  the  quality  of  our  stock  you  get  honest,  dependable,  square  treatment  that 
will  make  you  want  our  chicks  year  after  year.  Further  information  and  prices  together 
with  our  big  new  catalog  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  your  letter  stating  what  you 
want  and  when.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns  Only. 


INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  220  N.  Main  St.,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  simply  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  effort  to  discourage  dishonest  adver¬ 
tising  both  by  the  press  and  radio. 
Pennsylvania.  F-  c- 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  are  permitting  promoters  of 
various  schemes  to  use  the  radio  for 
unworthy  purposes.  We  trust  it  will  not 
become  general. 

As  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valued 
paper  for  a  good  many  years.  I  would 
like  to  ask  your  honest  opinion  of  the 
American  Securities  Service,  Inc.,  Nor- 
ton-Lilly  Bldg.,  New  York,  of  which  I 
enclose  a  leaflet.  J.  w.  W. 

Michigan. 

In  February  2  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
we  classed  the  American  Securities  Ser¬ 
vice  with  the  tipster  sheets  on  informa¬ 
tion  from  sources  which  usually  proved 
reliable.  The  American  Securities  Service 
is  offering  a  market  service  for  $50  a 
year,  the  regular  terms  for  which  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  $100  service.  This  offer 
does  not  impress  us  favorably. 

The  standard  houses  furnishing  a  mar¬ 
ket  service  do  not  offer  bargain  prices, 
but  make  a  charge  consistent  with  the 
service  rendered  and  all  patrons  pay  that 
price.  We,  however,  desire  to  do  justice 
to  the  American  Market  Service,  and  say 
that  the  service  appears  to  be  a  legiti¬ 
mate  one. 

Will  you  inform  me  regarding  the  Glen 
Rock  Hatchery  II.  W.  Cobb,  manager, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.?  The  following  is  my 
grievance  :  On  Jan.  11,  1929,  I  sent  my 
check  covering  their  quoted  price  of  200 
day-old  chicks.  They  acknowledged  same, 
stating  chicks  would  be  delivered  on 
March  1.  Since  that  time  I  have  written 
them  three  letters  and  up  to  date  I  have 
received  no  answer.  I  would  like  to  find 
out  if  this  firm  is  reliable  or  not. 

New  York.  P-  <*•  h. 

H.  W.  Cobb,  who  does  business  under 
the  name  of  the  Glen  Rock  Nursery  & 
Stock  Farm  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  is  a 
notorious  “gyp”  that  has  been  exposed 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  any  number  of  times. 
Cobb  has  no  nursery,  no  stock  farm,  and 
no  hatchery.  He  has  probably  sent  your 
order  to  some  hatchery  somewhere  to  be 
filled.  This  poultryman  may  get  the 
chicks  some  time,  but  we  are  not  sure. 

We  want  to  sell  our  farm,  and  an¬ 
swered  an  advertisement  in  Grape  Belt 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  private  party 
desiring  to  purchase  a  farm.  Received 
the  enclosed  from  Western  Sales  Agency, 
D.  F.  Bush,  manager,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  York.  c.  n.  a. 

Bush  of  Western  Sales  Agency  wants 
an  advance  fee — he  calls  it  an  “advertis¬ 
ing  fee”.  We  call  it  a  fake  fee.  That’s 
what  all  advance  fees  asked  for  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  property  amount 
to.  AYe  never  heard  of  a  single  sale  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  by  a  real  estate  agent 
seeking  an  advance  fee.  If  any  reader 
knows  of  a  case,  let  him  speak  up,  and 
we  will  give  the  agent  credit. 

We  shipped  five  cases  of  holly  wreaths 
on  Dec.  19.  1928  by  express  to  George  A. 
Blank,  333  Washington  Street,  and  can¬ 
not  get  a  reply  from  him,  only  a  card 
that  they  were' $2.25  to  $2.50  per  dozen, 
but  does  not  send  check.  Every  time  we 
write  firm  they  only  send  price  current 
issues  and  no  check.  G.  c.  m. 

Delaware. 

This  shipment  was  made  before  the 
holidays.  After  a  month’s  effort  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  secure  settlement  for  the 
shipper  he  reports  receipt  of  check  from 
the  commission  house  at  $1  per  dozen. 
Similar  shipments  to  another  house  at 
about  the  same  time  brought  $2  per 
dozen  and  prompt  settlements.  Not  a 
very  creditable  record  for  George  A. 
Blank. 

I  am  making  a  complaint  about  one  of 
your  advertisers,  Benjamin  Dorman.  147 
W.  24th  St.,  New  York.  I  am  inclosing 
my  returns  and  their  price  list.  The  mink 
was  worth  $18,  fox  $20.  I  was  offered  it 
here  from  dealers.  I  figure  they  owe  me 
$21.50  yet,  according  to  their  price  list, 
and  what  another  house  is  paying.  Will 
you  see  what  you  can  do  for  me?  I  don’t 
think  they  are  worthy  of  your  paper. 

New  York.  J.  l.  w. 

This  subscriber  is  mistaken  in  saying 
Benj.  Dorman  is  an  advertiser  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  His  advertising  is  refused  be¬ 
cause  we  consider  him  unworthy,  as  the 
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subscriber  states.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  people  write  after  they  have  had 
an  unsatisfactory  experience  with  an  ad¬ 
vertiser,  that  they  saw  the  advertisement 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  advertiser  in  question  was  never 
permitted  to  advertise  in  our  columns. 
They  evidently  forget  where  they  did 
see  it.  There  is  little  hope  of  securing 
adjustments  from  this  class  of  dealers 
after  the  shipment  has  been  disposed 
of  or  can  no  longer  be  identified.  The 
old  adage,  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.”  applies  in  this 
case.  Those  who  patronize  only  R. 
N.-Y.  advertisers  are  guaranteed  a 
square  deal. 

Can  you  help  me  find  out  whether  I 
have  anything  in  the  following  worth 
trying  to  collect?  On  Sept.  10,  1917.  I 
received  certificate  of  stock  for  500  shares 
of  Eagle  Macomber  Motor  Car  Co.,  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware.  This  company  opened  an 
office  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  I  bought 
my  stock.  Factory  was  at  Sandusky,  O. 
Albany  office  was  managed  by  Walker  & 
Allen.  Joseph  H.  Walker  was  elected 
president  a  little  later,  and  still  later 
Joshua  J.  Jones  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  was 
made  president,  since  which  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  it.  A  short  time  ago  I  wrote 
Mr.  Jones  a  letter  of  inquiry  and  letter 
came  back  marked  “not  in  directory.”  I 
bought  this  stock  for  $1,000,  and  if  it  can 
be  disposed  of  it  would  be  a  great  help  to 
me  just  now.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company  was  $1,500,000.  all  common, 
fully  paid  and  non-assessable.  It  seems 
to  me  one  ought  to  be  able  to  get  satis¬ 
faction  some  way.  Can  you  help  me? 

New  York.  a.  a. 

We  are  sorry,  but  we  cannot  help  this 
subscriber.  He  is  a  victim  of  an  easy- 
money  promotion  scheme.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
published  warnings  against  this  promo¬ 
tion  at  the  time  this  man  put  his  money 
into  it.  This  stock  never  had  any  value 
and  of  course  its  only  value  now  is  as  a 
souvenir.  The  only  hope  of  paying  divi¬ 
dends  is  perhaps  the  experience  which 
may  keep  the  subscriber  out  of  wildcat 
promotions  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


As  a  subscriber  for  your  paper  would 
ask  if  you  could  give  me  any  information 
as  to  whether  the  Washington  Automo¬ 
bile  Service  Corporation,  16  William  St., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  a  reliable  company. 
They  want  to  insure  my  car  against  all 
kinds  of  accident  to  the  extent  of  $5,(XK), 
to  cost  $29.75  for  a  year.  Please  let  me 
know,  if  you  can.  if  the  people  at  the 
head  of  this  company  are  all  right,  and 
what  is  their  capital.  b.  c.  - 

New  York. 

This  is  not  an  insurance  company.  The 
inquiry  suggests  the  “Service  Contract 
Scheme”  with  a  limited  accident  policy 
included.  Insurance  against  “all  kinds” 
of  accidents  as  stated  would  cost  more 
than  $100  per  year.  We  do  not  know 
the  individuals  at  the  head  of  this  con¬ 
cern  and  we  do  not  find  the  company 
listed  or  rated  in  our  commercial  agency 
book.  We  have  repeatedly  warned  our 
readers  against  being  deceived  into  be¬ 
lieving  they  are  buying  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  in  signing  contracts  with  agents  of 
this  class  of  concerns.  The  roads  are 
lined  with  such  agents  with  the  opening 
of  the  Spring  season. 

More  than  150  persons  appeared  in 
Tombs  Court,  New  York  City,  March  20, 
and  stated  they  were  victims  of  the  suit 
club  racket  which  came  before  Magistrate 
Simpson  in  the  Commercial  Frauds  Court. 
Summonses  had  been  issued  for  J.  Sarner 
of  119  W.  57th  St.,  the  Van  Ingram 
Tailoring  Company  of  724  Fifth  Ave., 
and  the  Dorsely  Tailoring  Company  of 
1650  Broadway. 

Five  witnesses  testified  they  made  pay¬ 
ments  to  representative  of  these  firms, 
including  an  initihl  payment  and  $2  a 
week.  They  were  to  pay  altogether  $50. 
— New  York  Daily. 

These  suit  clubs  above  referred  to  are 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  We  a  re  publish¬ 
ing  the  above  item  for  the  guidance  of 
our  subscribers  regarding  these  schemes. 
There  are  many  houses  selling  suits  and 
coats  through  agents.  Some  of  these  are 
trustworthy  and  some  not.  There  is  natu¬ 
rally  a  good  deal  of  trouble  when  order¬ 
ing  clothes  in  this  way — the  great  trouble 
is  to  get  a  proper  fit.  Unless  the  house 
selling  men’s  clothes  in  this  manner  is 
known  to  be  reliable,  the  purchaser 
is  taking  a  big  risk  in  ordering  from  an 
agent.  Under  no  circumstances  is  one 
justified  in  joining  these  so-called  suit 
clubs. 


“And  so  you  are  an  ex-slave,”  said  the 
traveler  in  the  South.  “How  interesting. 
But  when  the  war  was  ended  you  got 
your  freedom?"  “No.  sub."  replied  Uncle 
Rastus,  “Ah  didn’t  get  no  freedom.  Ah 
was  married.” — Pathfinder. 


He  Sent  Them  Himself!  I 


SOME  of  our  good  friends  have  already  sent  in  | 
the  blanks  found  in  the  paper  last  week.  It  is  = 
quick  work.  The  spirit  of  the  friendship  is  best  = 
expressed  by  old  subscribers  of  which  the  following  | 
are  but  an  indication:  = 


“I  have  sent  a  new  name  each  year  for  the  last  four  years 
and  they  have  renewed  they  tell  me.  I  hope  all  will  do  as  well 
as  I  have.  By  the  way  I  began  to  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
74  years  ago.  My  father  used  to  take  it  when  it  was  published 
in  Rochester  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  a  four-page  paper  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  and  one  of  the  best  papers  published,  and  is  to  this 
day.  I  would  not  want  to  be  without  it  and  hope  I  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  help  swell  your  list  of  subscribers  and  will  do  all  I  can 
even  though  I  am  80  years  old.  With  best  wishes,  C.  E.  M., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.” 

“We  have  been  subscribers  for  17  years,  this  will  be  the  18th. 

If  we  could  only  take  one  paper  it  would  be  Tile  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  The  entire  family  reads  it. — C.  H.  F.,  Ohio." 

“I  know  no  other  paper  so  true  to  the  interest  of  its  patrons 
as  The  Rural  New-Yorker. — W.  C.  $.,  Erie,  Pa.” 

“This  is  one  dollar  I  spend  where  I  get  two  in  return  for  the 
investment.  Keep  up  the  good  work. — P.  R.  D..  Ohio.” 

“I  would  consider  your  paper  cheap  at  $5  per  year.— L.  J.  W., 

New  Jersey.” 

“Your  paper  is  the  best  ever  and  I  wouldn’t  give  up  my  sub¬ 
scription  for  a  thousand  dollars. — E.  F.  L.,  Massachusetts.” 

“This  renewal  gives  me  pleasure  for  I  get  big  value  for  a 
little  dollar.  I  wish  you  had  a  circulation  equal  to  that  of  the 
blue-chain  radio  hookup.  You  deserve  it  because  you  broadcast 
continually  information  that  is  instructive,  valuable,  helpful. — 

W.  H.  M.,  Connecticut.” 

This  sending  of  new  subscriptions  is  a  voluntary 
service  by  our  friends.  At  one  time  we  had  a  large 
department  store  proprietor  who  personally  saw  to 
it  during  his  lifetime  that  his  farm  patrons  became 
subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  sent  them  himself. 
We  must  not  be  insistent  in  an  act  of  friendship; 
but  for  those  who  have  the  wish  and  the  opportunity 
we  included  the  subscription  blanks  last  week,  and 
we  shall  appreciate  the  interest  of  those  who  make 

use  of  them.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Management. 
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FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializmg 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Fanners. 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


NEW  SPECIAL 

CHAMPION 

IsThe  SILO  You  Hove 
Been  Waiting  For 


The  one  silo  that  fits  every 

need,— for  renter  or  owner.  Its 
special  price  brings  a  perma- 
nent.guarantead,  creosote-oil- 
filled  silo  within  the  reach  of 
overyone.  Keeps  ensilage  per¬ 
fectly.  Backed  by  20  years’ 
>  experience.  Big  dis¬ 
counts.  Spe¬ 
cial  terms. 
Invests- 


yJeSMO 

That 

RENTER 

And 

OWNER 

Can 

AFF0RT 


CHAMPION  GIANT 
>OULTRY  HOUSE 

Ireosoted  or  painted, 
rlade  in  sections. easily 
irected,  can  be  ex- 

ended  in  size  to  fit  - - - 

jur  flock.  Cheapest  housing  per  hen  of  any  house 
iade.  Properly  ventilated,  equipped  with  roosts  and 
ests  or  can  be  divided  for  Brooder  and  Poultry 
base.  Send  for  Catalog. 

WESTERN  SILO  COMPANY 
35  11th  Street  .  Bes  Moines.  Iowa 

or  Dept.  235.  Springfield.  Ohio 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  Noattention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


111 finnnuil (lire  Trap  and  kill  them  Humanely.  V  e 
WVUUUunUuiYd  have  a  perfect  device.  We  make 
Live  Traps,  Killer  Traps,  Humane  Traps,  Hawk  Traps. 
Mouse  and  ltat  Traps.  Send  for  Catalog  and  sample 
trap  tag— both  free.  W.  A.  OIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  W-6. 
Chester,  Pa.  Makers  of  the  most  complete,  most  ad 
vs  need  and  best  line  of  animal  traps  in  the  world. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


EDWARDS  roofing 


BIGGEST  VALU  E  LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world  s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  a 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  oosts.  Facto ry-t<  >_c  ^ ^ 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom,  l  ou  get 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  J'.0?'8 '  . 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEAR! NG 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  tne 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent,  uo® 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  lor  itooi 
_  l?n  t?  v?  _ _  ing  and  Material  Book  ino. 

If  14  Jt  B.  .  Bnd  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MfG.  CO. 

BOOKS  f423-47S  Butler  St., 

ESTI M  ATES  Cincinnati,  OH»o _ 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50. 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Desirable  Real  Estate  For  Sale  in  the 
Foot  Hills  of  the  White  Mountains 

ao  ideal  Country  Home. 

a  Fertile  Farm  for  Stock  Raising  or  a  Milk  Farm. 

4  good  location  for  a  Country  Club,  Golf  Course  or 

A 'a ‘lie s ir a b ! e  1  o cat i o n  for  a  Summer  School. 

The  entire  shore  line  of  White  Lake  (about  two  miles 
located  in  the  Town  of  Tamworth,  N.  IL,  with  a 
heantiful  hard  white  sand  shore,  near  Jit.  Whittier 
srTtion  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad;  including  about 
■ciit  hundred  acres  valuable  wood  and  timber  land 
t',r rounding  the  lake.  An  unusual  opportunity  for  a 
development  or  an  investment.  Ask  for  circulars  giving 
demils.  FRANK  8.  LOUD,  Center  Oeslpee,  N.  II. 

Live  Good  While  Making  a  Good 
Living  on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula 

, nriced.  productive  land.  Town  and  waterfront 
h  mes  Three  to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  Markets 
hv  motor  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow 
slid  freezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools, 
low  taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet— FREE. 
Address — 167  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING.  Salisbury,  Md. 


WINDOW  SHADES  Measure 

direct  from  factory  to  you 

We  pay  delivery  chargee.  Write  for  free  valuable  catalogue. 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 

426  Albee  Square  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ideal  B  Power 

f  irnished  from  A  battery  at  small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit, 
liefore  buying  more  B  batteries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG,  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


Home  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon,  38c  per  lb. 

pure  Pork  Sausage  In  5  lb.  Bags . 35c  per  lb. 

All  orders  prepaid  to  third  zone. 

C.  E.  WYLIE  Chenango  Co  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA,  CLOVER 

JA8.  DANTE,  Jr. 


all  kinds  hay.  Get  prices, 
delivered  your  station. 

Rust  Worcester,  N.  V. 


For  Sale— TWO  CARS  FEEDING  HAY 

II.  R.  Hall  «fc  Son  It.  8  Cantlllus,  N.  Y. 


00 


GOOD  QUALITT 
WHITE 


Envelopes 


PRINTED.  St  SO  cash,  prepaid. 
Plain  Dealer.McCLURE.PA. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pny  excellent  prices. 

O  WASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


HELP  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS— Herdsmen,  Paullrymen,  Milk¬ 
ers  Teamsters,  Gardeners.Cheulleurs, Couples,  Private,  Commercial, 
Estate,  etc.  LAHGER'S  (Hgencj)  421  6th  Avenue,  Hew  York  City, 


Subscribers’Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

I  bis  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  j 

WANTED— Working  farmer  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  large  commercial  orchard  operation; 
must  have  full  knowledge  of  cultivation,  spray¬ 
ing,  sorting  and  packing;  give  experience  ana 
salary  in  first  letter.  L.  T.  HALLOOK  &  SON, 
Clayton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
s.'iO  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  at  orchard 
work  and  farm  field  work;  must  have  some 
mechanical  ability  and  be  able  to  handle  men. 
ADVERTISER  6156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  or  man  and  wife, 
no  children,  to  live  on  beautiful  island  and 
act  as  caretaker  and  housekeeper  for  lodge  oc¬ 
cupied  periodically;  must  be  sober,  industrious 
and  capable  of  operating  motor  boat;  year- 
around  outside  work;  good  living  conditions 
though  somewhat  isolated.  Address  F.  A.  WOL- 
EBEN,  P.  O.  Box  1141,  Columbus,  Ga. 


WANTED — Experienced,  single,  young  man,  on 
general  farm;  dependable  and  good  teamster; 
state  experience  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
6190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  wanted  for  general  housework  in  fami¬ 
ly  of  four;  modern  home;  references;  $40  per 
month  to  start.  MRS.  H.  N.  LINDSLEY,  Han¬ 
over,  N.  J. 


MAN  wanted  to  work  on  small  farm;  an  elderly 
man,  American  preferred.  GEORGE  L.  JACK- 
SON,  R.  D.  2,  Box  171,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

WANTED  May  1,  capable  woman,  cook  and 
houseworker;  family  of  two;  poultry  farm. 
H.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


A  FARM-RAISED  young  man  wanted  on  large 
commercial  poultry  farm;  experience  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary;  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
learn  the  poultry  business;  state  age,  height 
and  weight;  salary  to  start  $50  per  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  6204,  care  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 


REPAIR  man;  wife  cook;  under  40;  boys’ 
school;  salary  $150  month.  W.  GRANT 
i  ANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Capable  man  to  work  about  10 
acres  of  good  land  on  shares;  flower  truck 
'Tv,  New  York  market  daily.  ADVERTISER 
' -0J,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  to  help  on  a  small  as- 
paragus  farm,  one  who  prefers  a  good  home 
0  high  wages;  year  round  job  to  the  right 
hai'ty.  ADVERTISER  6213,  care  Rural  New- 
>  orker. 


"  W  NT  ED — IV  oman  from  30  to  35  for  dining¬ 

room  work,  also  woman  for  dishwashing,  and 
cook.  Write  to  THE  ROSS  SANI¬ 
TARIUM,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

Vc  ANTED— -Single  man,  general  outside  work 
ami  driving  Fordson  tractor  and  truck,  com- 
ueuual;  , $28  week  and  room.  CURT  THIMM, 
•'lonst,  Roslyn,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. 


,  meD  to  work  in  modern  cow  barn; 
ist  be  good  dry-hand  milkers;  wages  $70 
conth  and  board;  send  full  particulars  in 
'“rthuJ  Dei.  WIXTERTHUR  FARMS,  Win- 


l<er 

first 


f — White  woman,  cooking  in  i 
one  .  no  laundry,  active,  competent; 
bakim.dn.tlng-  steady,  all-year  place,  need  . 
V,  J  /ewwri;  all  particulars  in  first 
j  ‘  T, f  *15  «  week.  ADVERTISER  6214 
‘•oral  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  single  man  for  milk¬ 
ing  and  general  farm  work.  GEORGE  SEE- 
STADT,  Valatie,  N.  Y.  . 

FARMER,  handyman,  27,  single,  Danish,  ex¬ 
perienced,  references,  want  position  estate  or 
private  hospital.  ADVERTISER  6219,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  married  man  on  Con¬ 
necticut  dairy  farm;  must  be  familiar  with 
the  production  of  milk  and  forage;,  making  120 
quarts  at  present;  fully  equipped;  responsible 
position  for  the  man  who  can  help  increase 
production;  references  required;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  6217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTS  position  on  poultry  farm;  experienced 
handy  man,  all  around,  honest,  dependable, 
sober,  willing  worker,  35  years  old,  single ,  $60. 
DuBOIS,  697  Lenox  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ORCIIARDIST  wants  position  to  manage  peach 
or  apple  orchard;  references.  ADVERTISER 
6216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  ages  of  25  and  35  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
equivalent  of  second  year  high  school  educa¬ 
tion,  must  be  active  and  of  good  moral  habits; 
salary  $60  to  $90  per  month  with  full  main¬ 
tenance  and  laundry;  located  in  Westchester 
County,  40  miles  from  New  York  City;  promo¬ 
tion  according  to  ability  and  service;  for  com¬ 
plete  information,  apply  to  LEO  J.  PALMER, 
M.D.,  Superintendent.  New  York  State  Refor¬ 
matory  for  Women,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

MANAGER,  practical,  thorough,  orchards,  es¬ 
tate,  single,  35.  ADVERTISER  6226,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman  desires  position; 

wife  willing  to  board  help.  ADVERTISER 
6225,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  single  man,  23,  desires  position 
on  dairy  farm,  good  dry-hand  milker.  $75  per 
month,  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  6224, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  wanted — The  services  of  a  com¬ 
petent  assistant,  single,  who  wishes  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  the  silver  fox  business  and 
be  in  charge  of  a  small  poultry  farm,  as  well 
as  dairy,  apple  orchard,  vineyard  and  truck 
farm;  the  applicant  must  be  a  hard  worker 
and  have  good  abilities  to  direct  and  superin¬ 
tend  men  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  results 
from  their  labor;  traveling  expenses  will  bp  re¬ 
imbursed  after  12  months  of  continuous  em¬ 
ployment  on  ranch;  state  age,  education,  com¬ 
pensation  desired,  compensation  received  in  last 
position,  and  results  accomplished.  Address  let¬ 
ters  to  BILLIE  JENKINS,  Room  40,  1001  15th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUCCESSFUL  farm  foreman  desires  position 
managing  first-class  dairy  farm  or  estate; 
will  consider  herdsman’s  position;  single  man, 
with  agricultural  school  training;  ten  years’ 
practical  experience  as  a  herdsman,  breeder 
and  manager.  ADVERTISER  6223,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  nice  elderly  man  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  of  trust  or  upkeep  of  suburban  home; 
normal,  dependable,  references.  D.  H.  PAT¬ 
TERSON,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  Swedish,  single,  2o,  wants  position  as 
gardener  or  helper  on  private  estate:  good 
references;  Long  Island  preferred.  GUSTA 

MONSON.  584  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farmer  and  Gardener,  single,  ou 
small  private  place  in  Connecticut;  good  milk¬ 
er:  $60  month  with  board.  ADVERTISER 

6221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children;  no  liquor 
or  tobacco;  8  years’  experience  and  training; 
can  take  full  charge  large  plant  or  build  one; 
now  handling  600  Leghorns;  want  to  serve  where 
results  are  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  6222, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer  for  good  farm 
near  town;  good  buildings,  two  young  or¬ 
chards,  good  poultry  or  dairy  location;  rent  or 
shares.  BOX  172,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Young  man,  experienced  in  dairy 
work;  also  to  run  route;  good  wages  to  one  of 
good  habits  and  not  afraid  of  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED- — Position  driving  oar.  HAROLD  W. 
CLARK,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

CHEESE-MAKER,  Holland  diploma,  15  years’ 
practical  experience  in  making  Holland  cheese, 
also  Cheddar  and  Cheshiere  cheese;  capable 
giving  best  results;  wishes  permanent  position. 
H.  A.  VORMEER,  331  N.  Eighth  St.,  Prospect 
Park,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

MASTER  and  matron,  without  children,  under 
40,  for  family  boys;  salary  $1,500  year,  main¬ 
tenance.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED— Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  small  family,  good  home  on  farm  with 
reliable  people;  satisfactory  salary-  MRS. 

KIRSCHNER,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

A  GERMAN  fellow,  aged  34  years,  would  like 
to  get  a  job,  steady  work,  as  poultryman, 
gardener;  prefers  gentleman's  farm;  he  is  a 
steady,  reliable  man  and  does  not  drink;  he 
wants  good  wages  and  board  and  room.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  man  to  take  care  of  lawn  and 
garden  and  general  work;  write,  enclosing 
references  to  BYRAM  L.  WINTERS,  Smithboro, 
N.  Y. 

IV ANTED — A  job  running  a  milk  route  or  driv¬ 
ing  truck;  will  give  references;  state  wages 
paid.  F.  M.  McOLELLAN,  So.  Rqyal ton,  Vt. 

MAN  and  wife  for  Westchester  County  home, 
small  adult  family;  permanent  job;  man  for 
garden,  outside  work;  wife  neat,  general  house- 
worker;  good  cook  essential;  own  quarters  mod¬ 
ern,  comfortable;  good  food  and  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6236,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  foreman  desires  position,  grain  farm 
preferred;  20  years’  experience;  best  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  6200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HELP  wanted,  male — Herdsman,  married,  dairy 
farm  near  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  first-class  feeder, 
able  to  produce  certified  milk  and  make  own 
tests:  only  man  with  references  from  large  com¬ 
mercial  dairy  need  apply;  salary  $100  per 
month,  6-room  house  and  privilages  with  ad¬ 
vancement  to  man  producing  results;  apply  to 
farm  foreman,  MR.  BURCH,  Catskill  View 
Farm,  Hollow  ville,  N.  Y.  Telephone,  Clave- 
rack  89. 

BOY,  17,  wants  to  do  farm  work  and  garage 
work  on  farm  with  home-like  and  congenial 
surroundings.  ADVERTISER  6201,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN,  single,  age  35,  now  operating  certified 
milk  plant,  desires  to  make  change  by  April 
15;  understands  all  branches  of  dairying  thor¬ 
oughly,  capable  of  handling  barn  or  milk  plant; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  6229,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

YOUNG  man,  26  years  of  age,  farm-raised, 
wishes  position  on  private  estate;  under¬ 
stands  general  farming,  gardening,  poultry, 
care  of  stock,  machinery,  tractors  and  cars. 
GEORGE  BOIIME,  439  Forrest  Ave.,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.  Phone,  2636-R  Norristown. 

WORKING  farm  manager  wants  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  Protestant- American,  single, 
40,  life  experience,  capable,  reliable:  no  to¬ 
bacco,  liquor;  references.  ADVERTISER  6151, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  wide  experience  manager¬ 
ial  capacities;  single,  35.  ADVERTISER 
6170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  wishes  position  in  barn  or  dairy  work; 

life-time  experience;  American,  strictly  tem¬ 
perate,  best  reference;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  47,  25  years’  experience 
and  training  on  large  estates  in  Europe;  best 
references;  capable  of  taking  full  charge;  un¬ 
derstands  veterinary.  FRANK  LEMINGER,  2253 
R.  Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  0. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  by  Protestant- 
American,  married,  aged  35,  two  children; 
life  experience  in  agriculture,  14  years  in  last 
place,  leaving  a  good  record ;  best  of  references, 
wages  $175  per  month  and  found.  WARD  B. 
STARK,  1029  Brown  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  poultryman,  life-time  practical  and 
theoretical  experience  in  hatching,  brooding, 
high-egg  production  on  large  scale,  desires  re¬ 
sponsible  position  on  modern  poultry  farm;  age 
36,  intelligent,  well  educated,  high-class  ref¬ 
erences  commercial  and  estate;  please  state  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  in  first  letter;  New  Jersey 
or  Long  Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6181, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.. 

GENTLEMAN,  55,  offers  his  services  in  ex¬ 
change  of  maintenance  to  appreciative  Chris¬ 
tian  family,  or  will  take  care  of  small  but 
beautiful  estate.  GEORGE  PUNDT,  311  Second 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

POSITION  wanted  by  Hollander,  single,  good 
milker  and  do  farm  work;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  work  wanted.  JOHN  WEDGWOOD,  14 
Madison  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

DAIRY  farm  manager  wishes  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm  or  estate;  life-time  experience  with 
purebred  stock  and  farming  in  all  its  branches; 
agricultural  graduate,  age  35,  capable  of  get¬ 
ting  results;  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  ADVERTISER  6228,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  on  up-to-date  farm  by  mar¬ 
ried  man;  life-time  in  farming  and  dairying; 
references.  J.  L.  McGOWAN,  Williamsfield, 
Ohio. 

POSITION  wanted  by  single  Ameriean-Protest- 
ant,  age  33,  as  manager  or  foreman  of  farm 
or  dairy;  thoroughly  understands  farming,  all 
branches,  gardening,  modern  farm  machinery, 
production  of  certified  milk  or  pasteurized;  3 
years  herdsman  and  manager  of  large  certified 
dairy;  can  handle  help  and  will  get  results; 
best  of  references;  open  for  position  April  15. 
ADVERTISER  6205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  responsible,  sin¬ 
gle,  open  for  position.  ADVERTISER  6233, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM,  estate  manager,  39,  open;  life-time  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  experience,  all  branches;  pri¬ 
vate,  commercial;  industrial  efficiency;  particu¬ 
lars;  please  address,  POST  OFFICE  BOX  47, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  married  man,  handy  with  tools, 
desires  work  as  caretaker  and  gardener  on 
country  estate;  best  of  references.  BOX  42, 
McLean,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment;  if 
interested,  write  ADVERTISER  6199,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  Swiss  couple  with  boy  5  years  want 
work  all-year  around  on  private  estate  for 
general  outdoor  work,  or  on  dairy  farm;  wife  to 
board  men  or  help  with  housework;  chauffeur’s 
license;  honest,  reliable,  experienced,  willing; 
can  give  good  references;  Long  Island  preferred. 
JOSEF  ENGSTER,  care  E.  Siebert,  Central 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Sacrifice  to  settle  estate,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  farm,  located  between  New¬ 
burgh  and  Washingtonville  on  State  road;  con¬ 
tains  108  acres  choice  land,  some  black  dirt, 
upland,  pasture  and  woodlot;  well  watered  by 
springs  and  gravity  supply  to  buildings;  large 
barn,  garage,  witli  house,  two  silos,  chicken 
house,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ENGINEER,  capable,  general  mechanic,  all 
types  engines,  marine  license;  country  or 
water.  ADVERTISER  6210,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  or  test-cow 
man;  married,  ho  children;  best  references. 
BOX  151,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farm,  New  York  State,  within  60 
miles,  ort  good  railroad  and  road,  Hudson 
River  rights,  or  on  Long  Island  Sound;  send 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6133,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  superintendent  wishes  position  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  married,  no  children;  understand 
flowers,  shrubbery,  vegetables,  landscape  work, 
gas  engines  and  repairs.  ADVERTISER  6211, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DO  YOU  want  a  farm  that  the  profits  in  one 
year  nearly  equal  the  asking  price,  if  so,  write 
EDWARD  CROWE,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  28,  six  years  with  poul¬ 
try  department  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  contest  foreman,  three  years’  com¬ 
mercial  experience;  would  consider  selling; 
highest  references.  ADVERTISER  6220,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm,  modern,  10  acres,  550  lay¬ 
ers,  room  for  1,000;  good  income,  retail  trade; 
nice  house,  electricity,  heater,  hot  and  cold 
water;  4  miles  from  city.  P.  O.  BOX  889,  Troy, 

N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man,  no  children,  wants  place  as 
herdsman,  farm  boss,  both  or  would  rent  a 
good  farm;  Cornell,  Purdue,  Graham  courses; 
profit  maker,  high  quality  work  guaranteed. 
BOX  426,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

FOR  SALE— 69  acres,  good  buildings,  equipped 
dairy  and  poultry  farm;  owner  will  retire. 

E.  G.  ZOLLINGER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm;  price  $17,500:  write 
for  information.  PETER  G.  MAULIK,  Shaver- 
town,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Low-priced  farm  within  automobile 
distance  of  market,  with  brook  or  pond,  but 
not  subject  to  floods;  give  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-room  house,  garage  and  stable, 
Goshen,  N.  Y.;  plot  200x200;  gas,  water,  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  telephone.  FREDERICK  NEU- 
BURGER,  165  Ward  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


61-ACRE  farm,  Southwestern  New  York,  on 
main  road;  good  buildings,  stream-watered 
pasture,  land  very  productive;  must  sell;  $2,800, 
small  payment;  necessary  hav  tools,  etc.  in¬ 
cluded.  MRS.  MARY  CHIDESTER,  Beaver 
Dams,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— New  Jersey  farm  within  30  miles  of 
New  York  City;  State  price  and  particulars. 
FUCHS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Farm,  200  or  more  acres,  with 
good  proportion  in  wild  woodland,  capable 
of  keeping  20  to  50  cows.  ADVERTISER  6207, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  near  Bound  Brook  or 
Plainfield;  state  details  and  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6206,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Five  acres,  good  soil;  32  miles  to 
Washington  via  Lee  Highway;  well,  cellar 
and  old  barn;  fine  location  in  full  view  of  high¬ 
way  and  village;  terms  $100  per  acre.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  D.  MARSTETTER,  Gainesville,  Va. 


SUNRISE  farm,  38  acres,  a  comfortable  and 
home-like  convalescent  home;  quiet.,  restful, 
secluded;  electric  lights,  running  water,  mod-  , 
ern  plumbing  and  heating.  H.  A.  GEIB,  M.D.(i 
Milford,  Conn.  1 


FOR  SALE — In  country,  Col.  Co.,  gentleman’s 
beautiful  colonial  home,  also  suitable  for 
small  inn;  price  $40,000;  1%  acres.  KATH¬ 
ERINE  S.  RATHBUN,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 9-room  cottage,  1  acre  ground,  2-  ( 
car  garage,  plenty  fruit;  ideal  Summer  home;/ 
easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  6208,  care  Rural- 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery  for  sale;  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  obtain  fully-equipped 
plant  and  prosperous  business  at  reasonable 
price;  18  acres  good  land  and  practically  new 
buildings;  6-room  bungalow  with  electricity, 
running  water  and  all  improvements;  2-car  ga¬ 
rage  with  bedroom;  several  modern  poultry - 
houses,  fully  equipped  with  Mammoth  incubator, 
brooder  stoves,  fountains,  etc.;  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water  in  poultry -houses;  automobile, 
trucks,  tractor  -and  all  farm  equipment;  also 
3,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  laying  hens  and  3,000 
baby  chicks;  good  orchard,  with  apples,  peaches, 
grapes,  etc.;  located  in  Southern  New  Jersey, 
14  miles  from  Atlantic  City;  near  two  State 
highways  and  two  railroad  stations;  one  block 
from  school,  3  miles  to  churches;  because  of  ill 
health  will  sell  this  established  business  for 
$16,000,  cash  $7,000  arid  balance  on  easy  pay¬ 
ments;  see  owner,  PAUL  KOZUSHKO,  Cologne. 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Dwelling  and  store  (corner  prop¬ 
erty),  located  in  Dorchester,  N.  J.;  good-size 
lot,  ideal  location.  AS1IMEAD  &  SHAW,  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  Leesburg,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain  to  a  prompt  buyer,  an 
irrigated  farm  of  78  acres  where  there  is 
good  fishing  and  shooting;  an  ideal  place  for 
anyone  wanting  an  outdoor  life  where  a  good 
living  can  be  had  free;  a  nice  house,  good  wa¬ 
ter,  electric  light,  all  conveniences;  good  road 
near  railroad  station;  situated  on  tjie  Cohansey 
River;  full  information  given  on  application: 
refer  to  the  Cumberland  Trust  Co.  of  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  6215,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  place,  house,  modern;  make 
nice  Summer  home.  BOX  82,  Tliompsonvilie, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  house,  improvements,  one 
acre  good  ground,  outer  buildings,  near  large 
golf  course  and  State  road;  half  mile  to  the 
city  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Write.  FRANK 
KOTLABA,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  244A,  Hackensack. 
N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale — Farm,  165  acres,  60  miles  from 
New  York  City;  cows  and  machinery,  witli 
retail  milk  business;  shows  profit  of  $100  per 
month;  complete  for  $40,000,  half  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  boarding-house,  3  henneries, 
12  acres,  9  rooms,  fruit;  at  Pine  Bush, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  WM.  McEWAN,  5357  69th 
St..  Maspeth,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Business  property  on  White  Horse 
Pike,  excellent  for  restaurant  or  hotel;  all 
modern  conveniences;  21  miles  from  Camden; 
will  sell  reasonable.  CHARLES  LOMBARDO, 
Waterford,  N.  J. 


BOARDING-HOUSE,  26  rooms,  furnished,  with 
100-acre  dairy  farm,  stocked  and  equipped, 
fine  buildings,  woodland,  swimming  pond;  alti¬ 
tude  2,000  feet;  well  established,  paying  busi¬ 
ness;  price  $18,000,  part  cash.  GRAND  VIEW 
MANOR,  Callicoon  Center,  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  cash  rent,  with  buying  option, 
poultry  farm  1,000  capacity,  South  Jersey; 
no  old  plant;  give  full  details.  ADVERTISER 
6218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  plant  or  farm  to  rent  with 
privilege  of  buying  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  New  York.  BARRON,  352  West  124th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  30  acres,  9-room  house,  2  barns, 
henhouse,  milk-house;  in  middle  of  village  on 
main  State  road  to  Buffalo;  churches,  high 
school  and  public  school,  milk  plant,  stores, 
feed  mill,  hardware.  G.  W.  SHEARING, 
Strykersville,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  11  acres,  good  house, 
telephone,  electricity,  State  highway;  2% 
miles  from  Westerly;  laying  houses  for  1,000 
hens,  brooder  houses  for  2,500  chicks,  incubator 
capacity  6,800  eggs,  garage,  barn;  sell  with 
stock  and  tools  or  without.  GUS  NURMI,  R. 
D.  2,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — 170-acre  farm,  good  soil,  good  set 
of  buildings;  good  farmer  can  double  the 
value;  lots  of  fruit,  some  crops;  I  am  71 — 
can’t  work.  F.  MARSHALL,  Kenton,  Del. 


WANTED — A  farm  of  50  acres  or  more,  with 
good  buildings;  must  be  situated  on  the  bank 
of  a  lake  or  river;  New  York  or  New  England 
States  preferred;  full  particulars,  price.  HENRY 
SCHROEDER,  431  E.  52d  St.,  New  fork  City. 


A  BARGAIN  for  cash,  $3,200,  good  farm,  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.;  buildings,  water,  woodland, 
some  furniture.  ADVERTISER  6232,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  554. 
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Gum-iHpped  for  Greatest 
Endurance  and  JMileayel 

Before  these  cords  are  built  into  Firestone 
Tires  they  are  Gum-Dipped — the  extra 
Firestone  patented  process  which  satu¬ 
rates  and  insulates  every  fiber  of  the  cord 
with  pure  rubber.  Thus  Firestone  Gum- 
Dipped  Tires  have  double  reasons  for  their 
toughness,  ruggedness,  and  unequaled  mile¬ 
age . .  .the  result— these  tires  hold  all  world 
records  for  speed,  safety  and  endurance. 

S»  E  IS  DOLLAR 


Cards  Ttcisted  for  Greatest 
Strength  and  Elasticity ! 

Firestone  owns  and  operates  the  world’s 
largest  exclusive  cord  fabric  mills.  In  these 
great  mills,  the  choicest  of  long  staple 
cotton  is  first  twisted  into  threads.  These 
threads  are  next  tightly  twisted  into  ply 
yarns — and  these  ply  yarns  are  then  twisted 
into  super-strength  cords.  In  each  oper¬ 
ation  exactly  the  right  number  of  twists 
is  scientifically  determined  to  secure  the 
greatest  strength  and  elasticity. 

MOST  MILES 


RADIO 


f  Listen  to  **  The  Voice  J 
of  Firestone  ” 
on  the  air  every  Monday 
night.  Broadcast  through 
43  stations  associated 
k  Kith  the  National  i 
Broadcasting  jA 
B{X  Company 


i ;  ; 


gv«r  Fiber  of  M 


TWISTED  CORD 


TWISTED  FIBERS 


FIRESTONE  REACHES  AROUND  THE  WORLD  TO  SERVE  YOU  RETTED 


Above,  Pennsylvania’s  Rolling  Orchard  Land; 

Below,  A  Stayman  Orchard  in  Pennsylvania 


«/  ,  *  vW\ / T 1 1  Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  C'o., 

Vol.  LAAAVlli.  S33  W.  30th  St..  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


April  13,  1929 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  2.  1879.  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y'.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  137  J. 
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Ail  branches  on  the  same  tree;  all 
growing  out  of  the  Chrysler  root 
principle  of  standardized  quality. 


CHRYSLER 

MOTORS 

CHRYSLER  IMPERIAL 
CHRYSLER  “75” 
CHRYSLER  "65” 
DODGE  BROTHERS  SENIOR 
DODGE  BROTHERS  SIX 
DE  SOTO  SIX 
PLYMOUTH 

DODGE  BROTHERS  TRUCKS, 
BUSES  and  MOTOR  COACHES 

FARGO  TRUCKS  and 
COMMERCIAL  CARS 

CHRYSLER  MARINE  ENGINES 

All  Products  of  Chrysler  Motors 

Something  Better 
for  Everyone 

The  name  Chrysler  already 
stands  the  world  over  for  orig¬ 
inality  and  daring. 

Now,  Chrysler  Motors  vitalizes 
an  entire  group  of  automobiles 
truly  combined,  under  one  per¬ 
sonal  head,  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  individual  products 
should  ever  be  combined — for 
better  public  service. 

In  Chrysler  Motors,  all  prod¬ 
ucts —  each  serving  its  own 
particular  market — issue  from 
the  same  immense  set  of  plants 
and  share  alike  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  the  pooling 
of  all  human,  mechanical,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  financial  resources 
in  a  common  cause. 

In  the  precise  form  in  which 
it  is  operated,  Chrysler  Motors 
is  already  accomplishing  mutual 
efficiency  and  savings  which  are 
giving  new  benefits  in  quality, 
in  reliability  and  in  economy  to 
the  buyer  of  individual  and 
commercial  transportation  in 
every  price  class. 

Better  Public  Service 


A 


menca  s 


low  eft  priced  full-size 


car 


AND  UPWARDS 

f.o.b.  factor] 


I  HE  Chrysler-built  Plymouth  is  a 
full-size  car  —  roomy  and  comfort¬ 
able —  freed  from  all  the  limitations 
ordinarily  associated  with  a  low  price. 

Everything  about  Plymouth  is  full- 
size  and  dependable. 

Plymouth  gives  you  an  exclusive 
high -compression  engine  of  Chrysler 
“Silver-Dome”  type,  cushioned  on  rub¬ 
ber  mountings  —  with  aluminum  alloy 
pistons,  special  manifold  and  silcrome 
steel  exhaust  valves — the  Chrysler-built 
Plymouth  performs  with  utmost  vigor, 
flexibility  and  responsiveness. 

Plymouth  also  has  a  heavily-braced 
chassis  and  rugged  axles  and  the  safe, 
sure,  easy  control  of  Chrysler  full-size 
weatherproof  internal -expanding  hy¬ 
draulic  4-wheel  brakes. 

Yet,  with  all  its  bigness  and  power, 
Plymouth  can  match  economy  with 
any  car  — not  only  in  gas,  oil  and  tire 
mileage,  but  also  in  upkeep  and  long  life. 


PLYMOUTH  4-DOOR  SEDAN,  #695 


No  longer  does  a  small  price  limit  any¬ 
body  to  owning  a  small  car.  Plymouth 
full-size ,  Plymouth  power,  Plymouth 
beauty  and  Plymouth  economy  make 
Plymouth  today  the  foremost  investment 
in  the  held  of  lowest-priced  motor  cars. 

111 

Coupe ,  $655;  Roadster  (with  rumble  seat), 
$67$;  2-Door  Sedan  $675;  Touring,  $695; 
De  Luxe  Coupe  (with  rumble  seat),  $695; 
4-Door  Sedan,  $6c)5.  All  prices  f.  0.  b.  factory. 
Plymouth  dealers  are  in  a  position  to  extend  the 
convenience  of  time  payments. 


JL  RODUCT  of  Chrysler 
engineering  and  crafts¬ 
manship,  the  Plymouth  has  been 
so  named  because  its  endurance  and 
strength,  ruggedness  and  freedom 
from  limitations  so  accurately  typify 
that  Pilgrim  band  who  were  among 
the  first  American  Colonists. 


CHRYSLER  MOTORS  PRODUCT 
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Spraying,  Apples  in  Pennsylvania 

H.  W.  Thurston,  Jr.  and  R.  H.  Sudds 


ASTERN  farmers,  and  sometimes  we 
fear  Pennsylvania  farmers  in  par¬ 
ticular,  have  often  been  accused  by 
their  western  neighbors  of  being  a 
hundred  years  behind  the  times. 
This  is  perhaps  stretching  the 
truth,  but  while  it  is  not  easy  to  jar  a  Pennsylvanian 
into  changing  the  habits  established  by  his  grand¬ 
father.  once  he  is  “sold”  to  a  change  he  is  usually 
completely  sold,  and  becomes  an  enthusiastic  con¬ 
vert.  This,  in  brief,  has  been  the  history  of  spray- 
iim  in  Pennsylvania.  In  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  apple  industry  of  the  State  made  in  1922  it  was 
revealed  that  only  about  70  per  cent  of  the  growers 
owned  spray  rigs  or  dusters,  and  of  these  about  one 
in  20  was  a  barrel  pump. 

That  the  Pennsylvania  apple  grower  has  his 
problems  and  must  combat  disease  and  insect  pests 
the  same  as  the  growers  in  any  other  region  goes 
without  saying  as  a  matter  of  course.  Especially  is 
I  liis  true  if  he  is  to  compete  successfully,  e\en  in 
his  own  markets,  with  regions  of  the  country  where 
the  growing  of  apples  has  become  somewhat  more  of 
an  organized  industry.  We  will  have  to  admit  per¬ 
haps  that  Pennsylvania  is  not  yet  fully  awake  to 
her  own  possibilities,  but  that  State-wide  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  direction  of  producing  quality 
apples,  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  dem¬ 
onstrate. 

That  quality  apples  cannot  be  grown  without  the 
protection  against  insects  and  disease  afforded  by 
a  well-planned  and  carefully  executed  spraying  pro- 
jjvarn  has  come  to  Ire  recognized'  as  axiomatic.  In 
Pennsylvania,  as  in  most  other  apple  States,  scab  is 
recognized  as  the  worst  of  the  fungus  diseases. 
Among  the  insects  we  have  to  fight  in  particular  the 
codling  moth,  European  red  mite,  eurculio,  redbug, 
and  aphis.  In  some  sections,  “frog-eye,”  leaf  spot, 
apple  blotch,  phoma  spot,  San  Jose  scale,  and  can¬ 
ker  worms  are  to  be  added  to  the  list,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  increasing  menace  of  such  pests  as  the 
Japanese  beetle  and  oriental  fruit  moth.  What  is 
Pennsylvania  doing  to  protect  her  orchards  against 
these  and  other  pests? 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  orchards  in 
Pennsylvania  are  still  sadly  in  need  of  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  spraying,  as  was  indicated  in  the  survey  of  1922, 
great  progress  has  undoubtedly  been  made.  The 
barrel  outfit  has  disappeared.  The  combination 
power  outfit  for  both  fruit  and  field  spraying  has 
solved  the  problem  for  the  small 
grower.  Such  outfits  may  be  owned 
co-operatively  by  several  neighbors  and 
have  proved  themselves  well  able  to 
care  for  several  small  orchards  as  well 
as  potato  fields  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  larger  growers  are 
buying  larger  and  more  powerful  spray 
outfits  every  year,  and  considerable  in¬ 
terest  has  recently  been  manifested  in 
the  possibilities  of  stationary  plants, 

10  of  ,which  are  in  operation  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  the  present  time. 

The  progressive  growers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  long  recognized  that  there 
are  three  essential  factors  necessary 
for  adequate  protection  against  insects 
and  diseases  in  the  apple  orchard, 
these  are,  first,  the  use  of  the  proper 
material ;  second,  the  manner  of  mix¬ 
ing  and  applying  the  material,  and 
third,  the  timeliness  of  the  application. 

At  present  the  materials  for  apple 
spraying  are  pretty  well  standardized. 

Lime-sulphur,  either  homemade,  or  commercial 
liquid  or  dry,  is  recognized  as  the  outstanding  fun¬ 
gicide.  Bordeaux  being  used  only  in  localities  where 
blotch,  phoma  spot  or  frog-eye  are  problems.  Arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  and  nicotine  sulphate  are  given  the 
preference  as  insecticides.  Oil  sprays  at  the  dor¬ 
mant  period  are  coming  into  favor,  both  emulsions 
mid  miscible  oils  being  used,  the  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  at  present  being  4  per  cent  oil  content.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  since  1925  co-operated  with  the  States 
(|f  I  irginia.  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  uniform  recommendations  as  to  spray 
materials  in  the  four  States  concerned.  The  results 
of  this  almost  unique  co-operation  have  been  par- 
ticularly  gratifying  to  the  apple  growers  of  the 
Lumberland-Shenandoah  Valley  region  who  were 
previously  confronted  with  four  different  sets  of 
i  'commendations  differing  in  many  particulars. 
Lii-ts,  while  quite  generally  used  on  peaches,  have 

"!lml  relatively  few  adherents  among  Pennsylvania 


apple  growers,  nor  have  they  had  the  recommends-,, 
tions  of  experiment  station  workers.  Of  course, 
there  are  growers  who  dust  and  who  profess  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  results,  but  there  are  many  more 
who  realize  that  dusts  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  and  who  live  in  hopes  of  some  day  being  able 
to  discard  their  spray  outfits. 

As  to  the  manner  of  mixing  and  applying  ma¬ 
terials,  certain  things  have  become  well  standard- 


rA  Spraying  Demonstration.  Fig.  226 

ized.  Lime-sulphur,  for  example,  is  diluted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  specific  gravity  test.  This  necessitates  a 
single  test  of  each  barrel  of  concentrate,  after  which 
dilutions  are  figured  out  so  as  to  give  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.03  for  dormant  sprays  and  1.008  for  all 
Summer  sprays  by  a  simple  process  of  division 
which  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  dilution 
tables  tacked  on  the  barn  door  or  the  side  of  the 
filling  tank.  This  test  increases  the  uniformity  of 
each  tank  of  spray  material  and  lessens  the  danger 
of  poor  control  from  too  weak  a  solution  or  of  burn¬ 
ing  and  injury  from  too  strong  a  one.  Spray  guns 
are  almost  universally  used  and  pressures  as  high 
as  the  machine  will  stand  are  the  rule,  though  there 
is  no  uniformity  as  to  number  of  leads  of  hose. 

Guns  are  handled  both  from  ground  and  from  a 


Convenient  Arrangement  for  Fitting  Spray  Tunic.  Fig.  227 


tower.  It  would  be  hard  to  state  what  is  the  gener¬ 
al  practice  since  it  depends  on  the  age  and  size  of 
the  trees,  the  type  of  gun  used,  and  pressure  avail¬ 
able  and  number  of  leads  of  hose  being  used. 

Spray  injury  to  both  leaves  and  fruit  is  of  rather 
common  occurrence  and  appears  in  many  instances 
at  least  to  be  correlated  with  improper  handling  of 
the  gun.  The  spray  should  not  be  allowed  to  strike 
young  leaves  or  fruits  with  too  much  force.  Injury 
often  is  found  on  leaves  which  have  been  previously 
injured  by  fungi  and  in  general  is  more  noticeable 
on  trees  which  have  been  sprayed  during  periods  of 
high  temperature  and  high  humidity.  Several  se¬ 
vere  scab  years  have  recently  shown  even  the  most 
skillful  growers  the  necessity  of  covering  every  part 
of  the  fruit  and  foliage  in  a  thorough  and  careful 
manner  at  every  application. 

Pennsylvania  growers,  when  they  have  actually 
mastered  the  three  essentials  above  mentioned,  have 
realized  that  timeliness  was  the  hardest  of  these 


factors  to  control.  In  recent  years  they  have  been 
demanding  and  receiving  “spray  service”  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  spray  calendar.  Spray  service  aims  to 
time  the  application  of  a  spray  with  re’ation  to  the 
stage  of  development  of  the  parasite,  instead  of  de¬ 
pending  on  the  stage  of  development  of  the  fruit 
buds  alone.  Not  all  communities  or  individual  fruit 
growers  are  able  to  make  good  use  of  spray  ser¬ 
vice.  Only  those  who  fully  appreciate  the  three  es¬ 
sentials  and  who  have  as  well  a  sort  of  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  or  as  it  has  been  called,  apple 
glowing  mentality,  can  use  it  to  advantage.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  spray  service  in  Pennsylvania  has  become 
so  great,  however,  that  in  3929  it  will  reach  over 
8,600  growers  in  38  counties. 

Spray  service  as  operated  in  Pennsylvania  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  extension  specialists 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  At  present  there 
are  three  plant  pathologists  and  three  entomologists 
who  spend  their  entire  time  during  the  spraying 
season  in  making  the  observations  on  diseases  and 
insects  which  are  designed  to  help  the  grower  make 
his  spray  applications  timely. 

An  example  of  tin1  kind  of  a  grower  who  is  not 
ready  for  spray  service  is  the  man  who  hag,  a.  block 
of  York  (a  scab-resistant  variety)  trees  near  tin1 
farm  and  one  of  McIntosh  somewhere  over  the  hill. 
When  the  word  comes  to  spray  for  scab,  he  covers 
the  Yorks  first,  and  about  the  time  he  is  ready 
for  the  McIntosh  it  rains  for  a  day.  Later  when  the 
McIntosh  trees  turn  out  to  be  scabby  he  blames 
the  spray  service  when  it  was  his  own  lack  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  failure  to  follow  specific  directions 
that  were  at  fault. 

The  success  of  this  spray  service  is  well  brought 
out  in  some  figures  for  1928  which  show  that 
orchards  in  six  counties  whose  owners  followed  the 
service  recommendations  had  less  than  1%  scabby 
fruit,  while  similar  orchards  in  the  same  counties 
where  the  spraying  was  timed  by  the  owners  had 
5  to  35%  scabby  fruit,  and  unsprayed  trees  varied 
from  30  to  95%  scabby  fruit. 

The  average  grower  in  Pennsylvania  is  equipped 
at  present  to  cover  his  acreage  in  from  three  to 
six  days.  If  lie  is  progressive,  he  is  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  he  can  cover  in  from  two  to  three 
days  at  most,  for  he  fully  realizes  the  importance 
of  timeliness.  Five  sprays  a  year  are  what  the 
average  Pennsylvania  fruit  grower  applies.  The 
better  men  are  getting  on  six  and  seven  applications 
and  the  Experiment  Station  has  been 
known  to  recommend  eight. 

Pennsylvania  ranks  sixth  among  the 
States  as  a  producer  of  apples  and 
fourth  in  number  of  trees,  both  of  bear¬ 
ing  and  non-bearing  age.  Since  1900 
her  total  number  of  trees  has  been 
gradually  declining.  This  decline  has 
been  due  to  the  gradual  passing  from 
the  picture  of  the  old  home  orchards 
and  it  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
steady  increase  in  well-kept  commer¬ 
cial  plantings.  The  value  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  apple  crop  in  1926  was  almost 
$3 3,000,000,  and  in  1928  $9,729,000. 

Because  of  the  air  drainage  and  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  her  mountains  as 
well  as  the  elevation  and  favorable 
soils  to  be  found  in  her  high  valleys 
and  hillsides,  and  the  great  markets 
right  at  home,  Pennsylvania  lias  natu¬ 
ral  conditions  for  apple  growing  that 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  any  other 
State.  These  natural  conditions  coupled 
with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  problem  of  insect 
and  disease  control  through  spraying  should  oper¬ 
ate  to  keep  Pennsylvania  near  the  top  of  the  list 
as  an  apple-producing  State. 


Fish  in  Foreign  Lands 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  reading  the  article  by 
Alfred  (’.  Weed,  page  141,  regarding  tin?  “paddle- 
fish.”  When  a  boy,  on  the  Mississippi,  near  tin* 
lowa-Missouri  line,  we  caught  these  quite  often  and 
our  local  name  was  “spoonbill  cats.”  We  did  not 
eat  these  fish,  probably  because  we  caught  plenty  of 
the  firmer-fleshed  “blue  or  channel  cats.”  The  col¬ 
ored  folks  always  took  the  “spoonbills,”  claiming 
such  were  quite  a  delicacy. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Weed  will  be  interested  in  learning 
that,  in  1927,  while  I  was  on  the  jetty  construction 
project  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River,  that 
smaller  edition  of  our  own  Mississippi,  which  rises 
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in  Ihe  Andes  in  Southern  Colombia,  S.  A.,  and  flows 
north  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  I  saw  thousands  of 
these  “spoonbill  eats.”  These  were  present  in  the 
brackish  water  near  the  ocean,  but  seemed  to  be  on 
a  migration  up  the  river.  They  passed  in  countless 
numbers  and  the  natives  caught  them  in  the  hand- 
thrown  round  nets.  They  smoked  them  over 
a  smudge  and  ate  them  in  a  half  raw  state  with 
an  apparent  relish. 

These  fish  were  all  about  two  feet  long  and,  as 
many  of  them  were  filled  with  eggs,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  they  were  entering  fresh  water  and  going  up 
the  river  to  spawn.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
if  they  spent  part  of  their  lives  in  the  salt  water 
and  followed  the  rule  of  the  other  sturgeons,  to 
which  family  they  must  be  closely  related,  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  fresh  water  rivers  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

I  also  had  an  occasion  to  observe  the  migration 
of  the  huge  Caspian  Sea  sturgeons,  in  1923,  all  going 
north  towards  the  noted  old  Volga  River  in  South 
Russia  on  such  spawning  migration.  They  were 
caught  in  large  numbers  in  the  regular  net  fishing 
grounds  off  Astara,  Persia,  and  only  the  eggs  taken 
for  the  famous  Russian  black  caviar.  It  seemed  a 
crime  to  waste  the  rest  of  the  fish,  as  only  a  few 
were  used  locally,  being  dried  and  smoked.  The  rest 
was  taken  out  in  the  Caspian  and  dumped  over¬ 
board.  The  Caspian  Sea,  which  is  quite  salt,  and 
lower  than  the  Black  Sea,  furnishes  very  fine  fish, 
these  huge  sturgeon,  some  five  or  six  feet  long,  de¬ 
licious  salmon  of  large  size  and  many  others.  These 
salmon  of  the  Caspian  also  enter  the  rivers  to 
spawn  and  the  salmon  eggs  furnish  the  red  or  pink 
caviar.  This  last  named  is  mostly  used  locally  from 
the  Astara  fisheries,  especially  in  the  Georgian  Prov¬ 
inces  of  South  Russia,  and  is  not  canned  to  any  great 
extent,  as  the  sturgeon  caviar  is  better  and  brings  a 
higher  price,  as  the  world's  markets  know  only  this 
black  caviar.  edhund  h.  jones. 

Bolivia,  South  America. 


Garden  Questions  and  Answers 

A  reader  who  has  found  interest  in  the  intensive 
gardening  articles  of  William  Perkins  asks  several  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  given  below  with  answers  by  Mr. 
Perkins  : 

HAT  is  the  name  of  sweet  corn  you  plant 
and  do  you  plant  more  than  one  planting? 

Early  Mayflower  and  Howling  Mob  May  10,  again 
June  10,  .again  July  4. 

Which  kind  of  corn  gives  most  ears? 

Early  Mayflower,  but  not  so  large  as  Howling 
Mob. 

What  can  you  expect  to  get  for  an  acre  of  corn? 

Farmers  close  to  me  are  getting  from  $400  to  $500 
per  acre ;  they  have  to  truck  it  30  to  40  miles  to 
market. 

Do  string  beans  give  good  returns,  or  is  there  too 
much  work  attached  for  the  profit? 

String  beans  have  been  a  good  paying  crop  for  a 
number  of  years,  not  much  labor. 

What  is  a  good  kind  that  yields  heavily? 

Pencil  Pod  Wax,  Stringless  Green. 

What  is  meant  by  fertilizer  7-10-7? 

This  is  7  per  cent  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  7  per  cent  potash. 

Is  this  a  good  fertilizer  for  all  garden  stuff? 

Yes,  but  should  be  10  per  cent  potash  for  onions. 

Is  it  applied  broadcast  or  sown  in  the  row  with 
it?  How  much  of  this  is  put  on  your  one-eighth 
acre? 

On  spinach,  beets,  radishes,  lettuce,  broadcast.  On 
peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  corn,  melons,  in  hill  and  row, 
one-half  ton. 

Can  one  buy  the  lettuce  plants  you  speak  of  as 
being  wintered  over?  If  not  how  are  they  grown? 

Yes.  The  seed  is  sown  about  Nov.  1  in  a  cold- 
frame  and  covered  with  sash  during  Winter. 

Is  there  good  money  in  beets? 

Yes,  besides  you  can  get  a  Fall  crop  of  spinach  off 
same  ground. 

Do  radishes  pay  well  enough  to  bother  with?  I 
don’t  imagine  you  can  get  much  per  bunch. 

I  never  have  found  them  a  profitable  crop. 

What  can  you  expect  to  get  from  cauliflower? 

One  of  the  most  profitable  crops  grown  at  best, 
$1,000  per  acre,  besides  getting  a  crop  of  early  spin¬ 
ach  off  ground  before  planting  cauliflower,  July  1. 

Is  it  hard  to  raise? 

No,  as  easy  as  cabbage. 

What  kind  do  you  get? 

Early  Erfurt. 

How  do  you  apply  fertilizer  to  this? 

After  plants  are  set  and  started  growing,  put  a 
handful  around  each  plant  and  hoe  in  the  soil. 

Do  you  ever  raise  peppers?  If  so  are  they 
profitable?  What  kind  raised?  Do  you  fertilize 
the  same  way  as  others?  . 


A  Long  Island  Boy  and  His  Collie  Pups 

Yes,  they  are  quite  a  good  paying  crop,  but  do  not 
pay  near  as  well  as  tomatoes.  I  grow  Harris  Early 
Sweet. 

Is  there  money  in  tomatoes? 

Yes. 

What  is  a  good  kind  to  come  on  rather  early  and 
still  yield  a  good  crop? 

Chalk's  Early  Jewel  and  Stone. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  only  plant  one  acre 
altogether  and  get  $1,400? 

Yes,  but  that  includes  my  vegetable  plants  sold 
out  of  my  hotbed. 

What  is  a  good  cucumber  to  raise,  one  that  is 
early  arid  very  productive.  1  never  have  great  suc¬ 
cess  with  them.  Maybe  I  do  not  fertilize  enough. 
Could  this  be  the  reason?  I  do  not  consider  cucum¬ 
bers  a  profitable  crop,  and  do  not  plant  them. 

Could  we  make  more  from  onions  bv  buying  frost- 
proof  plants  and  planting  a  small  piece  than  plant¬ 
ing  a  large  piece  to  seed? 

I  can  always  raise  more  onions  per  acre  by  sow¬ 
ing  seed  about  April  1  than  by  planting  sets  or 
plants. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  cantaloupe  used?  Are 
they  a  sure  crop  or  does  frost  get  them? 

Emerald  Gem.  Very  uncertain,  do  not  advise  plant¬ 
ing  them. 

Did  you  sell  all  your  spinach  to  customers  direct, 
or  send  it  to  the  market  to  be  sold  by  commission 
men  ? 

As  soon  as  my  spinach  was  ready  for  market, 


Above  is  shown  a  load  of  beets  ready  for  hauling  to 
Wallabout  Market ,  Brooklyn,  A7.  Y.,  grown  by  William 
T.  Lowden,  of  Long  Island 


merchants  in  Princeton  sent  their  cars  out  and  got 
10  bushels  a  day  at  $1  per  bushel. 

Did  you  cover  your  pansy  bed  over  with  mulch  so 
they  would  not  kill  out? 

Yes,  with  straw. 

Are  they  sown  in  rows  or  broadcast? 

Rows,  as  they  have  to  be  cultivated  and  weeded. 


Fruit  Outlook  in  West  Virginia 

IT  HAS  been  several  years  since  we  have  had  as 
good  a  chance  for  a  full  crop  of  fruit  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  as  we  have  at  this  time  this  year,  and  the 
chance  for  the  man  who  takes  care  of  his  fruit  to 


April  13,  1029 

cash  in  on  it  is  greater  than  ever.  Here  on  March 
24  I  am  unable  to  find  a  bud  hurt  by  the  cold  weath¬ 
er  of  the  past  Winter  and  we  had  about  as  much  as 
usual,  in  fact  had  some  nights  colder  than  we  have 
had  for  several  seasons.  One  time  it  got  as  low  as 
20  below  in  some  places.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  even 
the  peaches  are  not  harmed  in  the  least.  I  do  not 
understand  just  why  this  is,  but  expect  that  our 
early  Winter  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  we  had 
no  severe  freezes  last  Fall  and  the  Winter  came  on 
us  gradually  and  stayed  with  us  up  till  about  the 
middle  of  March,  when  it  let  up  and  we  have  been 
having  fine  weather  since. 

But  we  would  better  not  count  our  chickens  too 
soon,  for  from  now  on  the  next  month  has  always 
been  our  danger  point.  There  is  so  much  danger  of 
these  warm  days  bringing  the  fruit  out,  and  then 
later  a  cold  snap  will  get  it.  But  we  are  going  to  try 
our  hand  this  season  to  stave  off  such  a  freeze  if  we 
have  one,  by  fires  in  our  orchards.  I  do  not  know 
how  effective  these  will  be  in  this  hilly  section 
where  we  cannot  depend  on  the  wind  to  blow  the 
same  way  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  so  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  spend  any  amount  of  money  getting  ready  for 
this  but  will  use  the  materials  at  hand,  such  as  soggy 
wood  from  the  woodland  and  drainage  oil  from  cars 
that  we  can  get  from  the  garages  for  little  or  noth¬ 
ing.  We  may  spend  a  night  or  two  of  hard  work 
and  attain  nothing  but  shall  at  least  have  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  having  tried. 

As  I  said  above  there  is  a  better  chance  for  the 
man  who  takes  care  of  his  fruit  now  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  time  of  the  farm  orchards  is  past  in  this 
section,  as  far  as  the  market  is  concerned,  for  dis¬ 
eases  have  become  so  bad  that  the  orchard  that  is 
not  taken  care  of  will  not  produce  apples  or  other 
fruit  that  is  fit  for  consumption.  Then  the  market 
has  so  changed  that  it  is  impossible  to  move  in¬ 
ferior  fruit  unless  it  is  at  a  very  low  price  and  in  a 
year  of  a  short  crop.  So  the  man  who  produces  good 
fruit  in  a  section  where  his  markets  are  at  his  door 
has  everything  in  his  favor. 

It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  fruit  growing  the  past  ten  years  in 
regard  to  spraying  and  other  orchard  care.  I  know 
orchards  in  sight  of  ours  that  10  years  ago  would 
compete  with  us  pretty  strongly  at  our  county  fairs, 
but  now  without  spraying  even  with  a  full  crop  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  a  single  perfect  specimen 
in  the  whole  orchard.  A  few  years  ago  I  leased  one 
of  these  orchards  and  sprayed  it  well  just  for  that 
season  and  produced  some  of  the  fairest  apples  that 
were  ever  seen  in  this  section.  Since  that,  without 
spraying,  the  fruit  has  not  been  good  cider  stock, 
and  the  trees  are  young  and  healthy. 

Tastes  in  fruit  are  also  changing,  and  we  find  it 
necessary  to  top-work  a  lot  of  our  orchards  from 
year  to  year  into  varieties  that  the  consumer  de¬ 
mands.  This  year  we  intend  to  top-work  most  of 
our  Bens  to  Grimes,  Delicious  and  a  few  old  va¬ 
rieties  that  we  have  a  local  demand  for.  Just  what 
we  will  get  in  the  way  of  quality  from  these  trees 
we  do  not  know  but  expect  that  we  will  get  a  strain 
of  both  varieties  that  will  keep  better  than  formerly. 

We  have  hung  on  to  the  Bens  longer  than  we 
should  have  done  perhaps.  They  have  always  been 
a  money-maker  for  us  in  the  past  as  they  kept  in 
good  condition  after  all  other  apples  were  gone  and 
then  sold  well,  but  since  the  boxed  western  apple  has 
become  so  popular  they  do  not  go  so  well,  although 
our  crop  this  year  brought  us  $1  per  bushel  in  the 
local  market,  which  is  far  better  I  expect  than  a  lot 
of  growers  got  for  their  best  varieties.  But  our  cus¬ 
tomers  must  be  pleased,  so  we  will  change  for  their 
sakes.  l.  g.  zinn. 

Vest  Virginia. 


Wants  Better  Dirt  Roads 

To  my  way  of  thinking  nothing  will  help  us  “stick-in- 
the-mud  farmers”  more  than  good  dirt  roads.  All  we 
ask  is  that  they  be  graded  up  and  gravel  put  on.  As  it 
is  now,  we  pay  just  as  much  for  our  car  license  as 
those  living  on  hard  roads,  but  we  are  not  able  to  use 
them  as  those  who  live  on  good  roads.  Our  dirt  roads 
have  bad  spots ;  often  we  get  stuck  and  have  to  walk 
back  and  get  either  the  team  or  tractor  to  pull  the  car 
out  again.  As  we  understand  it,  the  purpose  is  to  build 
the  main  roads  and  the  connecting  links.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  what  do  we  farmers  back  on  the  mud  road 
get?  You  can  believe  me  there  are  many,  many  of  us. 
We  pay  just  as  much  tax  on  our  farms  as  .those  living 
on  good  roads.  We  assume  the  Governor  and  Legislature 
are  good,  honest  men  trying  to  do  their  best,  but  do 
they  think  of  us  too?  The  good  roads  are  kept  in 
repair,  snow  kept  off  in  Winter  so  those  living  on  them 
can  run  their  cars  all  year,  and  still  we  pay  the  same 
taxes  and  car  license  as  they  do.  The  only  thing  we 
back-road  farmers  are  asking  is  a  road  fit  to  travel  on, 
but  the  most  we  get  is  the  taxes  raised  from  year  to 
year.  BACK-ROAD  FARMER. 

New  York. 
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Production  of  the  Bramble  Fruits  in 
New  jersey 

EVERY  Summer  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trav¬ 
elers  go  through  the  center  of  the  raspberry 
0-rowing  district  of  New  Jersey,  and  yet  so  swift  is 
modern  transportation  and  so  concentrated  is  the 
l.erry-growing  industry  that  many  of  these  travelers 
do  not  realize  that  it  exists.  Hammonton,  the  cen- 
fel.  0f  the  industry,  is  located  half  way  between 
Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City  on  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  and  the  Reading  railroad.  It 
also  lies  on  that  broad  ribbon  of  con- 
crote  known  as  the  White  Horse  Pike 
which  connects  the  city  of  brotherly 
love  with  the  famous  shore  resort. 

Berry  fields  line  the  railroad  tracks 
and  the  pike  within  the  town,  and  for 
some  distance  on  either  side.  Yet  the 
gelds  are  small,  especially  along  the 
railroad,  and  ai-e  probably  mistaken 
for  home  gardens  by  some.  Those  who 
have  visited  the  Hammonton  market, 
however,  when  300  or  400  Italian  farm¬ 
ers  are  selling  their  day's  picking  of 
raspberries  or  blackberries  realize  that 
this  is  no  small  industry. 

Xew  Jersey  has  long  been  an  im¬ 
portant  producer  of  the  bramble  fruits, 
although  recently  the  acreage  has  de¬ 
creased  markedly  due  to  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  troubles,  competition  with  other 
fruits,  and  a  restricted  distribution  of 
the  product.  In  1909  New  Jersey 
ranked  eighth  in  the  production  of 
raspberries  and  second  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  blackberries  and  dewberries, 
but  by  1919  it  ranked  seventh  in  the 
production  of  all  such  fruits.  Since 
1919  the  acreage  has  probably  de¬ 
creased  slightly. 

The  localization  of  the  industry  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  Atlantic 
County  alone  had  over  1,100  acres  of 
raspberries,  over  500  acres  of  black¬ 
berries,  and  over  300  acres  of  dewber¬ 
ries  in  1922  according  to  a  survey  made 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Most  of  these  plant¬ 
ings  are  within  four  or  five  miles  of 
the  town  of  Hammonton,  so  that  we 
have  here  one  of  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  small  fruit  areas  in  the  country. 

Practically  all  of  the  berry  growers 
in  Atlantic  County  are  Italians,  having 
come  from  the  southern  part  of  Italy 
and  from  Sicily.  A  very  few,  perhaps 
2  or  3  per  cent,  are  Americans  al¬ 
though  the  number  has  been  decreas¬ 
ing  for  some  time.  The  Italians  seem 
well  fitted  for  this  kind  of  farming, 
taking  naturally  to  the  considerable 
amount  of  hand  work  involved.  And 
not  only  the  head  of  the  family,  but 
the  mother  and  all  the  children  old 
enough  to  use  a  hoe  or  to  pick  berries 
do  faithful  service  in  the  field.  Of  re¬ 
cent  years  costs  have  been  high  and 
prices  often  unsatisfactory  so  that  the 
Italian  with  from  four  to  six  workers 
in  his  own  family  could  make  a  living 
where  a  man  who  had  to  hire  pickers, 
sometimes  could  not.  This  fact  has 
led  to  the  development  of  the  family 
sized  farm  with  just  enough  berries 
ripening  at  one  time  to  utilize  the 
family  labor. 

Most  of  the  growers  rely  upon  ber- 
1  ies  for  a  large  part  of  their  liveli¬ 
hood,  some  supplementing  with  grapes, 

'egetables  and  peaches,  others  raising 
no  other  crops.  (This  of  course  does 
not  include  the  peach  and  apple  grow- 
tls>  whom  there  are  a  number 
a  round  Hammonton.)  This  tendency 
toward^a  one-crop  system  is  bad  dur- 
h‘s  a  season  of  low  prices,  but  is  fair- 
satisfactory  from  a  labor  distribu- 
"  |  standpoint  since  the  harvest  season  lasts  from 
aarly  June  to  late  September. 

i  in*  climate  of  Southern  New  Jersey  is  well 
■ulupted  to  berries.  Winter  injury  is  not  common, 
'*  rlio,igh  it  occurred  to  some  extent  on  raspberries 
‘  ainu  the  Winter  of  1927-1928.  The  dewberries  and 
uckberries,  however,  were  uninjured.  Summer 
uiperatures  are  not  excessive,  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
nearness  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

A  ^oil  unfavorable  to  the  raspberry  and  black- 
11  ^  is  one  of  the  handicaps  of  the  region,  al¬ 


though  the  dewberry  is  well  adapted  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  soil  type.  The  soil  is  all  sandy,  varying  from 
a  loose  sandy  loam  to  white  blow  sand.  In  one  place 
near  Hammonton  may  be  seen  fruit  trees  and  grape¬ 
vines  on  abandoned  farms  where  the  sand  has 
blown  away,  leaving  the  trees  and  vines  standing 
on  little  mounds,  about  IS  inches  high,  which  are  held 
together  by  their  own  root  systems.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  dewberry  will  thrive  on  these  very  sandy 
soils  but  that  the  raspberry  and  blackberry  nor¬ 


mally  require  a  somewhat  heavier  type  which  is 
more  retentive  of  moisture.  The  sandy  soils  do 
have  the  advantage  in  point  of  earliness. 

The  fact  that  raspberries  thrive  as  well  as  they 
do  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  a  local  variety, 
Ranere,  has  proven  exceptionally  well  adapted  to 
the  sandy  soils.  This  variety  originated  at  Ham¬ 
monton  but  was  later  introduced  as  St.  Regis.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey  previously  mentioned,  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  red  raspber¬ 
ries  in  the  Hammonton  district  were  other  than 


Ranere  and  the  figure  is  about  correct  today.  Some 
of  the  newer  varieties,  such  as  Latham,  Newman  23, 
Viking,  etc.,  have  been  tried  experimentally  but  so 
far  have  not  shown  any  indications  of  supplanting 
the  Ranere.  One  of  the  reasons  seems  to  be  that 
they  do  not  produce  suckers  profusely  enough  to 
maintain  a  good  row.  Ranere  produces  numerous 
canes,  a  few  of  which  may  escape  the  crown  borer, 
and  usually  succeeds  in  maintaining  a  good  row  in 
spite  of  this  insect.  It  also  has  the  advantages  of 
being  an  early  variety,  practically  im¬ 
mune  to  mosaic,  and  producing  a  sec¬ 
ond  or  Fall  crop. 

Black  raspberries  have  practically 
dropped  out  of  cultivation  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  because  of  unfavorable  soil  con¬ 
ditions  and  anthracnose.  Practically 
all  the*  dewberries  grown  are  Lueretias. 

The  blackberries  are  of  two  different 
types,  the  bush  type  and  the  trailing 
type.  The  former  group,  represented 
by  such  varieties  as  Blowers,  Ward, 
Mersereau,  etc.,  has  been  almost 
eliminated  by  orange  rust  and  other 
diseases,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  ber¬ 
ries  will  not  ship  quite  so  well  as 
those  of  the  trailing  type. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  blackberries 
in  the  Hammonton  section  are  the 
trailing  type,  known  locally  as  Black 
Diamond.  A  variation  of  the  type  is 
known  as  Pan  American  while  other 
names  for  these  two  varieties  such  as 
Star,  Bushel  berry,  Wonder  berry  and 
Ewing’s  Wonder  are  sometimes  seen  in 
the  nursery  catalogs.  The  same  type 
grown  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  known  as 
the  Oregon  Evergreen.  It  is  rather  in¬ 
teresting  that  the  only  two  important 
commercial  sections  raising  this  type 
of  fruit  plant  are  in  New  Jersey  and 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Very  few  of  the  growers  have  yet 
realized  the  importance  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil  and  make  no  attempt  to 
grow  cover  crops.  Even  the  grass 
which  grows  up  naturally  in  the  Fall 
is  raked  out  and  burned.  It  is  true  the 
seeding  and  growing  of  a  cover  crop 
in  a  berry  field  offers  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulties  but  this  soil  is  already  de¬ 
ficient  in  organic  matter  and  must  be 
carefully  handled  if  it  is  to  produce 
crops  fully  up  to  its  possibilities.  Fer¬ 
tilizers  are  quite  generally  used,  up  to 
1,000  or  2,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  com¬ 
plete  mixture. 

The  red  raspberry  is  usually  pruned 
with  hedge  shears  in  Southern  New 
Jersey,  the  canes  being  cut  off  from 
12  to  30  inches  from  the  ground.  Severe 
pruning  seems  to  be  necessary  on  soil 
that  is  very  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
moisture  at  least  part  of  the  Summer 
and  is  especially  necessary  where  most 
of  the  canes  are  partially  girdled  by 
the  crown  borer.  The  canes  are  some¬ 
times  cut  shorter  than  12  inches  when 
a  heavy  Fall  crop  is  desired  instead  of 
a  Summer  crop.  Dewberries  are  trained 
to  stakes  or  to  single  wire  trellises,  the 
canes  being  left  2 ya  to  4  feet  long  as 
shown  in  Fig.  232. 

The  Black  Diamonds  are  grown  on 
stakes  or  on  trellises  consisting  of  one 
wire  or  one  row  of  poles  supported  on 
stakes.  Fig.  231  shows  a  trellis  of  the 
latter  type  which  is  often  favored  be¬ 
cause  poles  can  be  secured  cheaper 
than  wire.  The  canes  are  trained  up 
a  stake  to  the  wire  and  then  allowed  to 
extend  as  far  as  the  next  plant.  As 
the  plants  are  set  from  7  to  9  ft.  apart, 
and  there  may  be  several  canes  per 
hill,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  there 
is  an  enormous  bearing  surface.  Largo 
yields  are  frequently  secured  but  at 
the  present  time  most  of  the  plants  have  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  attacks  of  the  crown  borer. 

As  previously  mentioned,  most  of  the  picking  is 
done  with  family  labor.  Where  pickers  are  hired 
they  have  been  paid  three  cents  per  pint  for  pick¬ 
ing  raspberries,  which  of  course  eats  up  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  money  received.  The  raspber¬ 
ries  are  picked  directly  into  pint  boxes  which  ai-e 
then  packed  into  the  ordinary  32-quart  strawberry 
crate,  five  layers  of  12  pints  each  making  GO  pints 
in  all.  This  is  obviously  too  largo  a  package  for 


Growers  in  the  TTam monton  Derry  i! farket.  Waiting  for  the  Buying  to  Begin.  This 
was  not  taken  before  the  invention  of  the  automobile  bat  in  192 7.  Most  of  the  loads 

are  small.  Fig.  230 


Black  Diamonds  on  a  role  Trellis.  The  cross  poles  are  about  five  feet  high.  Fig.  231 


ewberries  on  a  Wire  Trellis.  Note  type  of  growth  in  background  which  has  not 
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HOFFMAN’S  1 


Seed  Com 

Lancaster  County  is  famous  for  its  wonderful  corn,  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  CORN  and  HOFF¬ 
MAN’S  SEED  CORN, 

A  visit  to  the  fine  new  Drying  Plant  operated  here  by 
this  company  will  quickly  convince  you  that  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  Hoffman's  Seed  Corn  goes  a  long  way  toward 
making  a  bumper  crop. 

Here,  all  excess  moisture  is  removed  from  the  corn 
before  cold  weather  sets  in.  It  is  done  scientifically — 
correctly — surely.  Freezing  can’t  hurt  the  Seed  Corn 
thus  treated.  Disease  cannot  develop.  The  full  vigor 
and  health  of  the  life-germ  is  retained.  Germination  is 
almost  perfect.  Seed  is  twice  inspected  ear  by  ear,  thor¬ 
oughly  tipped,  graded  and  properly  stored.  You  get 
only  the  choicest  grains  in  this  Seed. 

Ask  us  about  “Lancaster  County  Sure 
Crop,  ”  “White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,” 

‘  Long’s  Champion,”  and  other  favorite 
strains.  Write  for  free  copy  of  Hoffman’s 
Seed  Book  today.  Seed  Corn  samples  free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  722,  Landisville, 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  112  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


MASTODON 

Truly  H  Wonderful  Everbearing 

STRAWBERRY 

Send  $1.00  for  50  selected  plants 

We  will  also  send  you  our  cata¬ 
log  listing  other  varieties  and 
culture  directions. 

Washington  and  Mary  Washington  Asparagus  Roots 
L.  &  F.  DONDERO 

P.  O.  BOX  264  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Dahlias 

Bargain  Offer — 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1.00 

MRS.  I.  DE  YER  WARNER,  large  pink;  CIGARETTE, 
red  and  white:  N1BELUNGENHORT,  apricot;  PIERROT, 
amber;  HOLMAN  HLTNT.  crimson.  Value  at  catalogue 
rates  is  S3. 25. 

30  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  in  handling,  08. 86. 

.Send  for  interesting  free  catalog. 

€.  LOUIS  ALLING.  Dahlia  Specialist 
Sot -It  Court  Street  West  llaven,  Conn. 


n  AUT  IAC  ALI.  COLORS— No  Two  Alike. 
UAllLl/t3  16  for  *1.96—8  for  *1.00.  II. 

ADRIAN  SMITH.  Hit-*  Miller  Street.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


VOLUME  III 

OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OCT 

'T'HIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
-*•  the  "United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

1  here  have  beer,  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is ;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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CHILDS’  OWN-ROOT 

50* 


EACH 

'BIG, FIELD-GROWN  PLANTS 
3  for  $1.40: 6  for  $2.65:  12  for  $5.00 
14  listed  for  $5.75.  postpaid. 

Hardy  Hybrid  Teas.'  Growth  guaranteed. 
Bloom  from  early  Summer  to  freeze-up 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward.  Killarney,  Double  White  Killarney,  Ophelia, 
Lady  Ashtown,  Kai«erin  Auguste  Viktoria,  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Mmt  Butterfly,  Edward  Mawley,  Red  Radiance,  General  MacArthur, 
Columbia,  Marjorie  Bulkeley,  Gruss  an  Tepliti 

DAHLIAS—!  io  rare  varieties)  •  ---  *-  $1.50 
GLADIOLUS  *20varie ties  SOrJIOO;  100,-SI. 76. 


(all  different.) 


Welndude 


““EVERT 

ORDER 
ffpO-oVERA 
JERSEY  BEAUTY 

DAHLIA  t 


Order  now  We  ship  at  planting  time. 
140-page  Seed,  Plant,  Bulb  and  Shrub  Cata> 
lot.  FREE.  All  prices  include  postage 

XCHILDS  SEEM 

29Childs  Ave„  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
F  ree  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

Dew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 

Berry,  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Plants 


Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dewberry, 
Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape.  Jnneberry  plapts; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Delphiniums,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Hardy  Carnations,  Oriental 
Poppies  and  248  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  wil, 
bloom  this  summer;  Pansies,  Petunias,  Salviasl 
Zinnias  and  other  Annuals;  Roses,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Early  Vegetable  Plants  Wakefields,  Copenha¬ 
gen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Bermuda  Onions,  Beets, 
Lettuce.  Postpaid:  iOO—40o.  500— $1.26,  1,000— $2.25.  Col 
leet:  1,000— $1.00,  5,000— $4.50.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore.  Postpaid:  100 — 60e, 500— $1.60, 
1000— $2.50.  Collect:  1,000— $1.76,  6,000— $7.50.  Write 
for  prices  on  Potato,  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Careful¬ 
ly  Packed.  Varieties  Labeled.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
P1KDMDNT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


Certified  Green  Mountain 

Seed  Potatoes 

Suitable  for  foundation  stock.  Two  samples  of  this 
seed  was  tested  at  Bermuda  this  year  and  showed  no 
virus  diseases.  Geo.  Mehlenbaclier .  Way  land,  K.Y« 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler — Carman  No.  3 

Save  Money— Buy  Direct  from  Grower 
N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons _ Fairport,  N.  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Strictly  first-class,  large  size  and  well  rooted.  $1.00 
per  thousand  f.  o.  b.  here.  Mention  variety  wanted. 

GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO.  -  TV  TY.  GA. 


Send  No  Money— C.  O.  1*. 

Frostprooi  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

All  varieties  now  ready.  500 — 65c,  1,000— $1.00,  5,000 — 
$4.50.  STANDARD  PL  AN  T  CO.,  Tift  on,  Gn. 


~w — %  I  a  Bedding  and  Annuals,  6  Hardy 

L—  A  ll  I  9  Primroses,  60c;  0  Roses,  SOc. 
Circular.  F.  VAN  HOEVENBUltG,  Brainard  Station,  N.  V. 

FARM  SEEDS 

Approved  Varieties — Officially  Analized  and  Tested. 


BEANS,  BARLEY,  BUCKWHEAT,  POTATOES,  CORN,  OATS 

Write  ler  circular  end  sample.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


BAY  THE  POSTMAN,  send  no  money,  frost¬ 
proof  cabbage  and  onion  plants;  leading  va¬ 
rieties,  500,  65c;  1,000,  $1. 

ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


The  North’s  future  soil  production. 
Progressive  farmers  are  planting 
groves  of  improved  grafted  nut  trees 
Learn  why.  Read  “Save  America’s  Nut  Heritage”  and 
“The  Nut  Grower.”  JOHN  W.  HERSHEY.NutTreei.Dimningtown.Pa 


Concord  Grape  Vines  Mastodon  Straw¬ 
berry,  *2.00—100.  IRA  WATSON  Fredonia,  N.  V- 


ni  .  FIELD  GROWN  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE. 

r  lantc  Best  leading  varieties:  300 — $1.00,  1500— 
A  IClIllO  $1.60.  1000 — $2.25  paid.  Charges  collect: 
$1.60—1000  Big  lots  cheaper.  Price  list  free.  Other 
plants.  MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


NUT  CROPS 


SPECIAL  OFFER  ’  $«  POST 

STRAW  HER  R  V  PLANTS  ^  PAID 
150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield 

HAMPTON  A  SON  R.  7  BANGOR,  MICH. 


so  perishable  a  product  as  the  red  Tasp- 
berry  and  some  experimenting  has  been 
done  with  a  36-pint  crate  which  should 
come  into  more  general  use.  Blackber¬ 
ries  and  dewberries  are  sold  in  quarts  in 
the  32-quart  crate. 

The  picking  season  begins  with  Ra- 
neres  early  in  June.  Dewberries  follow 
soon  after  and  are  in  turn  followed  by 
the  bush  blackberries.  All  during  Au¬ 
gust  and  early  in  September  Black  Dia¬ 
monds  are  coming  in.  The  second  crop 
of  Raneres  begins  not  long  after  the  first 
crop  is  cleaned  up  and  continues  until 
cold  weather,  although  late  in  the  Fall 
fruit  is  produced  very  scatteringly. 

The  greatest  development  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  berries  in  the  section  under  dis¬ 
cussion  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Hammonton  market  which  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  two  successful  seasons.  As  pre¬ 
scribed  by  a  town  ordinance  fruit  is  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale  on  a  single  street,  wide 
enough  for  three  or  even  four  rows  of 
vehicles.  No  buying  may  be  done  until 
2  P.  M.  but  the  market  is  so  organized 
that  within  an  hour,  or  a  little  over, 
some  400  vehicles  on  a  busy  day  will  be 
moved  through,  fruit  sold  and  unloaded 
onto  the  trucks  of  buyers.  See  Fig.  230. 
Fifty  or  more  licensed  buyers  operate 
on  this  market,  buying  outright  for  them¬ 
selves  or  firms  which  they  represent.  In 
1927  over  $400,000  worth  of  produce  was 
sold  on  the  Hammonton  market,  most  of 
it  being  berries,  although  not  all  the  ber¬ 
ries  in  the  district  were  sold  on  this 
market. 

Unfortunately  distribution  of  the  berry 
crop  is  poor,  most  of  it  going  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York,  lienee  prices 
are  often  low  although  small  and  medium 
sized  towns  within  shipping  distance  may 
have  no  supply  at  all.  Some  shipments 
by  rail  and  by  truck  have  been  made  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Boston  and  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  much  needed  but  inadequate 
safety  valve  in  helping  to  prevent  gluts 
in  New  York  and  Philadilphia.  This 
year  even  these  two  markets  may  be  cut 
off,  due  to  the  fact  that  berries  designed 
for  them  will  probably  have  to  be  in¬ 
spected  for  the  Japanese  beetle.  This  is 
almost  equivalent  to  an  embargo  since 
berries  cannot  be  poured  out  of  the  boxes 
and  examined  without  seriously  affecting 
their  shipping  and  keeping  qualities.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  method  can  be 
worked  out  in  the  future  to  improve  the 
whole  system  with  regard  to  distribution. 

Nearness  to  large  markets,  earliness  of 
season  and  favorable  climate  are  distinct 
advantages  of  this  section,  particularly 
the  nearness  to  markets.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  a  soil  rather  unsuited  to 
berries  (except  the  dewberry),  hence  low 
yields  as  compared  to  other  districts  as 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  high  labor  costs, 
high  land  values,  practically  no  outlet 
through  canning  or  preserving  factories, 
no  united  effort  to  better  marketing  and 
distribution  methods,  and  serious  insect 
and  disease  problems,  such  as  anthrac- 
nose  on  dewberries  and  crown  borer  on 
red  raspberries  and  blackberries.  How¬ 
ever,  control  measures  are  being  worked 
out  for  the  various  pests,  marketing  has 
been  improved  lately  and,  if  prices  re¬ 
main  at  all  satisfactory,  those  who  have 
the  better  types  of  soil  can  expect  to 
make  some  money  in  the  future. 

There  are  other  important  producing 
districts  in  the  State.  They  differ  some¬ 
what  in  soil  types  and  slightly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  varieties  and  cultural  methods. 
Camden  County  is  second  to  Atlantic  in 
acreage,  followed  by  Monmouth  and  then 
by  Cumberland.  J.  H.  CLARK. 

New  Jersey  Agr.  Exp.  Station. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  school  for 
the  appraisers  of  deer  damage  claims  to 
fruit  trees,  which  as  far  as  is  known  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the 
country,  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  at  Amherst,  on  April  2. 
This  past  year  a  committee  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  has 
been  working  on  a  standard  form  with 
which  to  measure  damage  done  by  deer 
to  fruit  trees.  This  form  has  received  the 
approval  of  Director  Adams  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Fisheries  and  Game,  State 
House,  Boston,  and  it  is  at  his  suggestion 
that  the  school  is  being  held.  State  game 
wardens,  county  appraisers  of  deer  dam¬ 
age  claims,  and  county  agricultural  agents 
will  attend  the  school  and  will  receive 
instructions  in  using  the  new  standard 
forms  for  determining  just  how  much 
damage  deer  have  done  to  an  orchard. 

The  increased  demand  for  bees  for  pol¬ 
lination  purposes  in  New  Jersey  is  such 
that  the  supply  within  the  State  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  is  rapidly  becoming 
inadequate,  according  to  Elmer  G.  Carr, 
deputy  bee  inspector.  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Last  year  Richard  D. 
Barclay  of  Riverton,  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Beekeepers’  Association,  was 
obliged  to  import  285  packages,  or  4.275,- 
000  bees,  from  Alabama  to  care  for  Ins 
pollination  trade.  Mr.  Carr  reports.  Bees 
have  been  used  for  apple  blossom  pollina¬ 
tion  for  many  years  in  New  Jersey,  but 
their  use  for  cranberries  lias  _  not  been 
general.  When  there  was  a  light  set 
of  berries  it  was  considered  an  oft 
season.  Recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  a  small  “crop”  of  bumblebees  means 
a  small  crop  of  cranberries;  that  an  oft 
season  for  bumblebees  results  m  an 
“off”  season  for  cranberries. 


Charity  used  to  begin  at  home,  but 
these  days  there’s  nobody  at  home  to 
begin  anything.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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The  Bookshelf 

American  Rock  Gardens,  by  Stenli«„ 
F.  Hamblin.  Here  is  a  useful  and  much 
needed  book  which  will  delight  all  gar¬ 
deners,  and  especially  those  who  have 
been  seeking  light  on  the  subject  of  suit¬ 
able  plants  for  a  rockery.  The  chap¬ 
ters  on  construction  and  preparation  are 
most  instructive  anil  the  planting  advice 
brings  out  possibilities  few  of  us  realize 
Mr.  Hamblen  is  director  of  the  botanic 
garden  of  Harvard  University,  and  a 
member  of  the  horticultural  faculty,  with 
exceptional  opportunities  for  conveyin- 
information  in  such  lines.  The  plant  lists 
will  prove  very  helpful.  Published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York;  125  pages, 
illustrated ;  price  $1.25. 

Garden  Lelies,  by  Isabella  Preston. 
Everyone  who  loves  a  garden  wishes  to 
grow  lilies,  and  any  reference  made  in 
our  columns  to  lily  culture  calls  out  a 
flood  of  inquiries.  In  the  volume  named 
above  we  find  this  subject  discussed  both 
from  the  gardener’s  and  the  botanist’s 
standpoint.  Many  who  wish  to  grow 
these  interesting  subjects  do  not  realize 
that  they  must  he  treated  as  individuals, 
and  that  they  are  not  all  alike.  The  in¬ 
structions  given  both  for  culture  and 
propagation  are  clear  and  helpful  and 
the  botanical  descriptions  are  most  inter¬ 
esting.  The  author,  who  is  connected 
with  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  at 
Ottawa  has  brought  together  a  mass  of 
information  from  growers  in  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  sections.  Published  by  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  New  York ;  126  pages,  freely  illus¬ 
trated  ;  price  $1.25. 

Destructive  and  Useful  Insects, 
Their  Habits  and  Control,  by  C.  L.  Met¬ 
calf  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  W. 
P.  Flint  of  tlie  Illinois  State  Natural 
History  Survey.  This  is  a  book  not  only 
for  the  farmer  and  gardener,  but  also  for 
the  student  of  entomology;  its  mass  of 
detailed  information,  and  its  copious  il¬ 
lustrations,  give  it  great  and  enduring 
value.  A  man  who  tills  the  soil  cannot 
know  too  much  about  insects,  either 
friendly  or  inimical,  and  a  book  like  this 
provides  plenty  of  ammunition  for  the 
battle  against  them.  The  chapters  on 
poisons  for  different  classes  of  insects  will 
be  found  of  great  value.  Published  by 
the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York 
918  pages ;  561  illustrations ;  price  $7.50. 

Starting  Early  Vegetables  and 
Flowering  Plants  Under  Glass,  by 
Charles  H.  Nissley,  Extension  Specialist 
in  Vegetable  Growing  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  College.  This  book 
includes  details  of  construction,  heating 
and  operation  of  small  greenhouses,  hot¬ 
beds  and  cold-frames,  giving  advice  to 
both  the  professional  and  amateur  grow¬ 
er.  The  scarcity  of  fresh  manure  for  use 
in  hotbeds  gives  special  value  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  about  cold-frames,  heated  frames  and 
small  greenhouses.  It  is  a  very  practical 
book,  and  most  farmers  and  gardeners 
would  find  it  a  valuable  part  of  their 
equipment.  Published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York;  302  pages;  153  il¬ 
lustrations  ;  price  $3. 
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APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  feet,  20c  each :  2  to  314  feet,  15c  each ; 
$10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100. 

2  years,  15c  each.  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A 11  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and 
guaranteed  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Catalog  FREE. 

‘•The  Home  of  Good 
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’  ALONEY’S 

i  TREES  •  SHRUBS  ■  FLOWERS 

Free  Guide  to  Planting 

NEW  Nursery  Book  describes,  tells  how  to  grow 
1000  Guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name  fruit 
trees,  ornamentals,  roses,  shrubs,  vines.  Offers  money¬ 
saving  collections,  discounts  for  early  orders. 

Maloney  Apple  Tree9 

—budded  on  whole-root  French  seed¬ 
lings!  Morethan50  varieties — plentyof 
Cortlands  (improved  McIntosh.)  Also 
choice  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries. 
Guaranteed  stock.  See  Catalog  ! 
\Prepaid Delivery—  "See  Catalog!’*! 
Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co..  Inc. 
86  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  for  45  YEARS 


FRUIT  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  McIn¬ 
tosh  Apples. 

Clapps  Favorite,  Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty  and  Keiffer 
Bears. 

Fellenburg,  Rain  Cloud  and 
Lombard  Plums. 

Elberta  and  Carman  Peach  Trees. 

Dwarf  Apples,  Baldwin  and  McIntosh. 

Grape  Vines,  Concord  Black,  and  Catawba  Red. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Send 
for  our  catalogue. 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfal!,  Conn. 

10,000  Readers 
of  The  Rural 
k  New-Yorker  to  write  for  our 

free  Plantar*'  Guide  to 
better  treaa,  vines  and 
plants,  more  profitable 
orchards  and  Beautiful 
- _.  Homes,  millions  of  the 
kfe/S  choicest  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants,  Shade 
^  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Rhododendrons,  B’lower- 
ing  Shrubbery  and  Roses, 
especially  grown  to  meet 
your  requirements,  and  sold 
direct  to  you  at  Golden  Rule 
Prices.  No  agents  employed. 
Write  today  for  our  Planters' 
Guide,  it  will  save  you  money. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md 
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GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  3tf-pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


20  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemum 

.ari?  Perennial  Clumps— all  for  $1 .00  Postpa 
SMITH  8  SON,  428-440  Chancellor  Avenue,  Newark,  N. 


VARIETIES— GEORG EOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifters  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  si.  Six  orders  for  only  SO.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macadon,  N.Y. 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbsin  beautl,ul 

hent  prepaid  for  $1 ,00. 

60 


mixed  colors 

MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N.  Y ' 


LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI  .25  assorted.  1  O  Dahll 
$1.25.  Catalog.  GIADAIILIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Fills, N 

100  large  bulbs,  g 
mixture,  all  bloom  i 
.  year,  $1.50.  12  ch< 

mined  Dahlias,  unlaheled,  $1.00.  15  Cannas,  $1. 

*  h,  H  hite,  882  Broadway,  No.  Attleboro,  Mi 


gladioli 


UNCAS  DAHLIA  FARM  '"“SSffi:1 

t  .Catalogue  of  the  Supreme  Dahlias  of  the  Woi 

‘largest  Grower  in  Connecticut.  AA  a. 

Special  15  Choice  Dahlias  for.. .  ^  nan 


r.._A \fl _ SELECT 2  YEARS— 100 Concord  or 

Vlldpc  V  mes  Moores  Early,  $5;  25  Caco,  $4.50: 

,  ,1  .  ..  25  Lueile  or  Diamond,  $2.50; 

In..,,!.}1 to  ins.,  $3.50;  Post  or  express  paid. 
oaigain  list  free.  IHKNIIAUT’S  NIIKSEIIY,  fieltavilln,  Md. 

Babv  RlllP  SnrilCP  3  year'  transplanted,  100 
L,,  k  opruce  postpaid  anywhere, 
-aiaiog  other  bargains.  THE  CASSEL  NURSERY.  Mintua,  Oih* 

C°nTv^HD,fPPLE  W0°I>  POR  GRAFTING— Large  su 
piy,  excellent  wood,  maui in  then.  Arthur.burg,N. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine  $1.60 — Redwoad.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
on*  securely  fastened.  Circular 

GLASS  -  *  $2.50  Per  Box 

Detf.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


More  About  Grafting 
Cherry  Trees 

After  reading  tlie  article  of  W.  F.  A. 
on  page  450.  “Grafting  Cherry  Trees,” 
I  feel  I  should  give  my  experience  along 
this  line.  By  the  term  “wild  cherry”  I 
understand  that  species  of  cherry  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  forest.  It  bears 
a  small  black  or  dark  red  cherry  which  is 
slightly  bitter  and  slightly  astringent. 
About"  1890  the  lumber  from  this  timber 
was  in  much  demand  for  furniture. 

I  have  tried  grafting  heart  cherries  on 
stocks  of  this  wild  cherry  at  various 
times.  Some  of  my  grafts  grew  out  as 
much  as  eight  inches,  but  all  died.  Pos¬ 
sibly  what  W.  F.  A.  terms  a  wild  cherry 
is  seedlings  of  cultivated  cherries.  The 
wild  cherry  I  mention  grows  in  the  for¬ 
ests  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  tried  budding  the  fig  into  the 
mulberry,  reasoning  that  the  leaves  of 
one  somewhat  resemble  the  other,  both 
shed  a  milky  sap  at  wounds  and  bear 
fruit  with  small  seeds.  The  result  is  the 
buds  heal  in  as  nicely  as  one  could  wish, 
but  will  not  so  much  as  swell  a  bud. 

I  have,  however,  decided  success  in 
budding  several  species  of  fruit  on  what 
we  call  the  “wild  plum.”  I  have  grown 
peaches,  cherries,  apricots  and  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  European,  Japanese  and  native 
plums  on  these  hardy  stocks.  By  wild 
plum  I  mean  the  small  red  or  yellow 
native  plums  which  are  found  growing 
mostly  along  fences  and  borders  of  fields 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  grown  only  the  Morello  type  of 
cherry  on  these.  I  fully  believe  this 
makes  a  better  peach  tree  than  peaches 
growing  on  peach  roots.  The  peach  borer 
does  not  attack  this  tree  and  this  hardy 
plum  is  longer-lived  than  the  peach  gen¬ 
erally.  I  had  some  very  nice  peaches  and 
several  varieties  of  plums  which  grew  on 
these  trees  last  Summer.  These  peaches 
and  plums  are  in  full  bloom  now,  March 
25.  “BROTHER  BOTCH.” 

Sussex  Co.,  Ya. 


Care  of  Calla  Lily 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for  a 
white  calla  lily V  I  have  a  young  one 
started  nicely.  When  should  I  give  it  a 
rest,  or  doesn’t  it  require  a  rest?  How 
long  will  1  have  to  have  it  before  it 
blossoms?  W.  N.  C. 

Sidney  Centre,  N.  Y. 

The  white  calla  lily  rests  during  the 
Summer.  Water  should  be  gradually 
withheld  from  the  beginning  of  May  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  blooming  plant,  as  soon 
as  flowering  is  over,  until  the  leaves  yel¬ 
low  and  die.  The  pots  may  be  laid  on 
their  sides  in  a  shady  place.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  the  roots  may  be  shaken  out  of  the 
pot  and  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  one- 
third  rotted  manure,  with  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  loam  and  sharp  sand.  It  must 
not  be  in  too  large  a  pot;  if  there  is  too 
much  root  room  it  will  produce  too  much 
foliage  and  few  flowers.  When  blooming 
an  occasional  application  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  is  desirable.  The  soil  must  be  firm 
in  the  pot,  and  the  root  growth  should 
start  before  the  pot  is  brought  into  a 
warm  sunny  place.  It  will  require  abun¬ 
dant  watering.  The  plant  will  keep  in 
continual  growth  if  permitted,  but  does 
not  flower  so  well  under  indoor  condi¬ 
tions.  It  should  bloom  during  the  Winter 
if  sufficiently  strong. 


Culture  of  Acid-Loving 
Plants 

Azaleas,  as  well  as-  all  acid-loving 
plants,  require  a  special  loam,  fertilizer, 
etc.,  to  secure  a  good  growth.  Make  a 
depth  of  one  to  three  feet,  according  to 
size  of  plants,  of  five  parts  well-rotted 
leaves,  three  parts  of  peat  moss  and  two 
parts  of  sand,  adding  to  each  wheelbarrow 
of  this  mixture  one  5-in.  flowerpot  of 
guano.  When  this  is  done  plant  the  plants 
in  this  mixture,  when  possible  early  in 
Spring,  leaving  them  sufficient  space  for 
further  growth.  It  is  preferable  to  make 
a  1-in.  cover  of  peat  moss  on  the  top  of 
the  ground  when  the  plants  have  been 
placed ;  this  will  keep  the  moisture  and 
help  to  produce  an  excellent  root  develop¬ 
ment.  Water  frequently  and  continue  a 
light  feeding  with  potash  and  guano  each 
season. 

However,  acid-loving  plants  do  not  like 
any  lime,  but  when  the  loam  contains  the 
lime  there  will  be  no  other  way  than  to 
replace  same  and  to  fill  bed  with  the  mix¬ 
ture  as  described  to  get  good  results.  The 
same  mixture  may  also  be  taken  for  pot¬ 
ted  acid-loving  plants.  eric  streiff. 

Massachusetts. 


Culture  of  Broccoli 

Broccoli  is  as  easy  to  raise  as  cab¬ 
bage.  Plant  like  cabbage.  Cut  the  heads 
promptly  before  the  yellow  blossoms  form. 
New  heads  will  come  up  and  you  can 
keep  on  cutting  until  frost.  Cook  the 
first  heads  as  you  would  cook  cauliflower, 
cut  the  later  heads  with  some  of  the  stalk 
on  them  and  cook  as  you  would  aspara¬ 
gus.  There  is  considerable  demand  for 
broccoli,  not  only  from  foreigners  but  also 
from  well-to-do  people  who  have  traveled 
abroad  and  have  learned  to  appreciate 
this  vegetable.  C’anners  would  probably 
find  a  market  for  canned  broccoli. 

North  Carolina.  f.  h.  nagel. 


mammoth 

;  Yellow  FlintCorn 

THE  largest  growing  and  most  productive 
Flint  Corn  grown,  and  matures  here  in 
the  Genesee  Valley  country  of  Western  New 
York  in  around  100  days. 

Ear*.  10  to  15  ins.  long.  Stalks,  10  to  15  ft.  high. 

A  customer  in  Oswego  County  raised  460  bushels 
from  2  acres. 

One  in  Connecticut,  400  bushels  from  a  Half  Bushel. 

A  New  Hampshire  farmer,  243  bushels  from  a  peck. 

Scores  of  farmers  have  written  us  that  it  was 
the  bestEnsilage  variety  they  had  ever  grown. 


Average  germination  above  95% 
and  the  price  is  only 

$2.75  Per  Bushel 

We  also  have  full  stocks  of  the  standard 
varieties  of  Ensilage  corn,  several  as  low  as 
$2.25  per  bushel  and  a  complete  line  of 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley, 
Corn,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.,  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  giving  accurate 
descriptions;  all  illustrations  in  color.  CDCC 
Samples  for  testing  and  Price  List  4 IV LL 

Address :  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“Everything  for  the  Farm 99 


Catalog  FREE 


555* 


Takes  the  “Guess”  Out 
of  Fruit  Growing 

THIS  handsome  book  tells  how,  in  1928,  over  90,000 
of  the  million  Kelly  Trees  were  certified  to  be 
“True-to-Name”  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  whose  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears.  Contains  much  valuable,  helpful 
fruit-growing  information. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Kellys'  Trees.  All  are 
propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  on 
piece  roots— which  means  better  and  larger  crops. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  1929  Kelly  Catalog 
showing  fruit  in  color,  and  low  prices.  Then  order 
soon  to  insure  getting  your  share  of  our  guaranteed 
“True-to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

185  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


■  Hia'HMflftrs 


Potatoes -Oats  -  Barley -Peas -Corn 
Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 

Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


BLUEBERRIES 

^  Larger  Than  a  Wedding  Ring 

Selected  and  bred  for  large,  delicious, 
crispy  smooth  berries,  and  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive,  beautiful  bushes.  Strong, 
healthy  plants,  true  to  name — 
Aristocrats  for  your  garden 

Whitesbog  Blueberry  Nurseries 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  INC. 
Headquarters  for  Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

WHITESBOG,  NEW  JERSEY 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent.  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
4.4-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley.  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  * 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


BURPEE’S 
Garden  Book 

The  Vegetables  or  Flowers  you  would 
like  to  see  growing  in  your  garden — 
read  all  about  them  in  Burpee’s 
Garden  Book,  full  of  pictures  and 
garden  news.  Write  for  your  copy 
of  this  garden  book  today.  It’s  free. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  Box  118,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cabbage  Plants — Now  Ready 

My  frostproof  Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and 
Charlestown  Walcetleld,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post 
postpaid:  500— $1.26,  1000—52.25.  Express:  1000— 
$1.00,  5,000—54.50,  10,000—57.50.  Bermuda  Onion 
plants  same  prices  as  Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped 
in  moss  and  shipped  promptly.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
P.  D.  FULWOOD  TIFTON,  GA. 


Bermuda  Onion  Plants 

Postpaid:  200 — &f»c- 
PORT  MELLINGER 


Grow  Rigger  and 
tter  Onions. 
OH  TP ROOF 

500—41.00,  1000-41.75. 

North  Lima,  Ohio 


Pr^oi  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 

Prepaid  mail:  500— $1.00:  1,000—  $2  110.  Expressed:  5,000 — 
$3.75;  10,000— $7.50.  COI.EMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  tla. 


Davh:aaJ  l»  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental, 
BOA VV  UUU  Well  rooted  plants,  #1.20  dozen,  deliver¬ 
ed.  MAX  NURSERY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 


s 


Make  Bi$  Profits  1 

con’s 


BEANS 


For  soil  Improvement 
alone  they  pay  for 
themselves.  A  valuable 
general  farm  crop. 
They  make  rich  hay. 
pasture  and  nutritious 
silage  and  build  up 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow 


in  poor  soil.  Any  farmer  can  grow  Scott’*  Soy  Bean*. 

Soy  bean  hay  is  richer  in  protein  than  any  other 
annual  crop  of  equal  yield.  Scott’s  Soy  Beans  are 
of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  And  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 
Our  new  Seed  Guide  is  the  best  book  we  have  ever 
offered.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 


O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Det>L  412  *:•  Marysville,  Ohie 


Tifton’s  Reliable  Plants 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants. 
Wakefields,  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Copenhagen,  Gold¬ 
en  Acre.  Postpaid  :  500.  $1.50 ;  1000,  $2.50.  Ex¬ 
press  paid:  500.  $1.25;  1000.  $2.15;  5000,  $9.40. 
Early  Tomato,  Pepper.  Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant 
later,  write.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Lending  varieties  now  ready.  500— GSo,  1,000— $1.04. 

6,000 — $4,50.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO,  Tifton.  Ga. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers  and  Rural  Russets 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS,  ISox  400,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russel  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO  OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS  N  INC..  Utica.  N.  V. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES — Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 

pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnsvllla,  N.Y. 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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time  to  think  about 


Top  Dressing  small  grains 

.  You  can  decide  right  now — while  you  are  reading  this  paper — 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  make  extra  money  this  year  from 
your  small  grain  crop. 

This  advertisement  is  a  friendly  suggestion.  Follow  its  recom¬ 
mendation.  Top  dress  oats,  wheat,  barley,  with  Chilean  Nitrate  . 
of  Soda,  as  soon  as  spring  growth  begins.  This  amazing  nitrogen 
fertilizer  will  give  an  increased  yield  per  acre  that  will  pay  you 
back  its  cost  many  times  over. 


HERE’S  ACTUAL  PROOF! 

An  increase  of  23 %  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  due  entirely  to  Chilean  Nitrate. 
Bags  on  left  represent  acre  yield  (16.7  bushels)  using  200  lbs.  mixed  fertilizer 
mnd  150  lbs.  basic  slag  per  acre.  Bags  on  right  show  acre  yield  (40.2  bushels) 
using  same  fertilizer  plus  200  lbs.  Chilean  Nitrate  per  acre.  Farm  of  E.  F.  Pickel. 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  only  natural  nitrate  fertilizer.  800.000 
farmers  used  it  last  year  to  increase  their  yields  and  profits. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  Chilean  Nitrate  for  top  dressing.  If 
you  don’t  know  how  or  where  to  get  it  a  letter  from  you  will 
have  prompt  attention. 

FREE — Fertilizer  Book. 

Our  new  44-page  illustrated  book,  “How  to  Use  Chilean  Nitrate 
of  Soda,”  tells  how  to  top  dress  small  grain  and  how  to  fertilize 
all  other  crops  too.  Free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  1  or  tear  out  this  ad 
and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address  written  in  the  margin. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  ad  No.  H-20  \ 


CARFF'S 

BERRY 
PLANTS 

37  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 

1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in 
the  heart  of  Ohio.  Small 
fruit  plants  and  orna¬ 
mentals  our  specialty. 
Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 

New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Latham  Red  Raspberry,  finest  that  grows 
New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry 
New  Kette  Peach,  best  to  follow  Elberta 

Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Catalog  No.  35P. 

Copy  free  on  request 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  O. 

^  STRAWBERRIES 

BIG.  HEALTHY  TRUE  -  TO  -  NAME 
PLANTS  fresh  dug  for  your  order. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

5,0  200  500  1000  5000 

premier  (per)  . $0.00  $1.30  $2.25  $4.50  $21.35 

Sen.  Dunlap  (per) . 50  1.20  2.00  3.75  17.85 

Ford  (per)  . 60  1.30  2.25  4.o0  21.35 

Big  .Toe  (per)  . 60  1.30  2.25  4.50  21.35 

Chesapeake  (per)  . . 65  1.40  2.50  5.00  ~4’“2 

Lupton  (per)  . . 50  1.25  2.00  4.00  10.00 

Mastodon  E.  B .  1.10  3.00  5.00  10.00  47.50 

Champion  E.  B . 60  1.75  3.00  6.00  28.50 

Progressive  E.  B . 60  1.75  3.00  6.00  28.50 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalog. 
RAYNER  BROS.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

'Plants  That  Please. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  that 
Strawberry  patch.  Luscious 
berries.  Real  profits.  Start 
right  with  the  finest  plants 
you  can  buy- — Healthy,  Vigor¬ 
ous,  Well  -  rooted,  True-to- 
Name.  Here's  the  price  list.  Order  direct  to 
save  time  because  early  planting  pays. 

VARIETIES 

Aroma  . 

Big  Joe . 40 

Big  Late  (Imp.) 

Clieasapeake  .... 

Champion  (Ever) 

Dunlap  . 30 

Gibson  . 

Gandy . .40 

Ilaverland  (Imp.) 

Klondyke  . 

Lupton  .  .40 

Mastodon  (Ever) 

Missionary  . 

Premier  . 40 

Sample  (Imp.)  , 

Wm.  Belt . 50 

All  prices  F.O.B.  - 

descriptive  catalog  free.  "You  get  your  money  s 
worth  with  ALLEN’S  Plants."  We  guarantee 
our  plants  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  Prompt  shipment. 

W.  F-  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  North  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Illustrated, 

Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp., 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everythin*. 
Mailed  on  request. 


r  u;  T  -  AS  c OLD  RELIABLE  NURSERIES 

fc.  W.  lownsend  &  OODS  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

See  Back  Cover  Page  March  2nd 


H  o  WA - - 

1  Just  the  money-maker  you  should  arrow  this  season, 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown. 

Strawberry  Plants 

♦88.60—5000.  Jan.  M.  Britton,  Chepaehet,  R.  I. 

«  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

Mastodon  #2.50  per  100.  ♦15.00  per  1,000 

„ _ _  ;  _  _  or  Howard  17  Strawberry  Plants 

Premier  *1.00  per  100.  ♦i.oo  per  1.000 
HASH.  PERKY,  R.  R.  6,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  Kinds  That  Pay  Big  Profits 

100  500  1000  6000 

Aroma  (Per)  . $0.90  $3.00  $5.00  $23.75 

Amanda  (Per)  . 90  3.00  5.00  -3-75 

Big  Joe  (Per)  . 90  3.00  5.00  23.75 

Big  Late  (Imp)  . 90  3.00  5.00  23.75 

Chesapeake  .  1.00  3.50  6.00  .8.7.) 

Cooper  (Per)  . 90  3.00  5.00  23.75 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per)  . 80  2.50  4.00  18.75 

Eaton  (Per)  . 90  3.00  5.00  23.75 

Ford  (Per)  . *90  3.00  5.00  .3.75 

Gandy  (Per)  . 80  2.50  4.00  18-75 

Horsey  (Per)  . 90  3.00  5.00  23.75 

Klondyke  (Per)  . 80  2.50  4.00  18-75 

Lupton  (Per)  . 90  3.00  5.00  .3.75 

Missionary  (Per)  . 80  2.50  4.00  18.75 

Premier  (Per)  . 90  3.00  5.00  13.  <5 

Senator  Dunlap  (Per)  . 80  2.50  4.00  18.75 

Wm.  Belt  (Per)  . 90  3.00  5.00  23.75 

FALL-BEARING  VARIETIES 
Champion  (Ever-Bearing)  ...  1.25  5.00  8.00  4.. 00 

Mastodon  (Ever-Bearing)  ...  2.00  9.00  15.00  60.00 

E.  W.  Johnson  Company.  Salisbury,  Md. 

an  a  nnpATI  AIT  EVERBEARING 

MASTODON  |t«awberry 

$2.25  per  100;  300,  $5;  500,  $7.50;  $15  per  1,000; 
3.000.  $42;  5,000,  $65.  Premier.  Dig  Joe,  Gib¬ 
son  and  Wm.  Belt.  $4.50  per  1,000:  3,000.  $12.75; 
5.000,  $20.  Pearl  and  Chesapeake,  $5.50  per 
1,000  ;  3.000.  $15.75;  5,000,  $25,  collect.  500  at 
the  1,000  rate.  Healthy,  true-to-name  plants. 
Fresh  dug,  carefully  packed.  Catalogue  free. 
M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY.  MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Che«apeakes.  Premiers.  Kel¬ 
logg  Beauties.  All  standard  varieties  for  less  money. 
Quality  nothing  less  than  the  best.  All  grown  in  virgin 
soil.  Catalogue  free.  M  D.  RICHARDSON  t  SONS,  Will»rRs,  M4- 


Geraniums  for  Winter 
Flowering 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  successful  gar¬ 
dener  must  ever  look  ahead,  so  that  even 
now  a  start  must  be  made  if  well-bloomed 
specimens  of  geraniums  are  required  to 
embellish  the  window  garden  or  green¬ 
houses  during  the  dull  days  of  next  Win¬ 
ter.  A  method  sometimes  advocated  is  to 
lift  blooming  plants  from  the  garden  in 
late  Summer  and  carefully  transfer  them 
to  flower  pots,  retaining  as  much  soil  as 
possible  about  the  roots.  While  it  is  true 
that  such  plants  (if  carefully  handled) 
will  produce  some  flowers  and  give  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  satisfaction,  the  results 
so  obtained  are  in  no  way  comparable 
to  what  can  be  accomplished  if  spe¬ 
cial  plants  are  grown  on  for  the  purpose, 
nor  is  any  special  skill  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  really  fine  specimens.  It  is  just  a 
question  of  knowing  how,  and  giving  the 
growing  plants  a  certain  amount  of  at¬ 
tention. 

To  secure  the  best  results  the  cuttings 
should  be  rooted  in  March  or  April. 
Choose  sturdy  growths  about  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  remove  the  lower  leaves 
and  make  a  clean  cut  just  below  a  node. 
Insert  the  cuttings  around  the  sides  of 
a  pot  containing  a  very  sandy  soil  and 
give  them  a  thorough  watering.  Place 
in  a  light  position,  shaded  from  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  and  only  apply  water 
when  the  compost  becomes  dry.  In  a 
short  time  roots  will  be  emitted  and  the 
young  plants  may  be  potted  individually 
into  2%-in.  pots  using  a  compost  con¬ 
sisting  of  good  loam,  sharp  sand,  and 
humus  or  leaf  mold  in  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions.  If  you  do  not  desire  to  pro¬ 
pagate  your  own  plants  they  inay  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  florist  in  21/^-in.  pots  in 
May,  and  they  are  very  reasonably  priced. 
Take  care  to  procure  small  Spring-rooted 
plants;  do  not  be  tempted  to  take  the 
larger  plants  which  the  florist  has  to  of¬ 
fer,  and  which  were  rooted  as  cuttings 
the  previous  Fall. 

When  the  2y2-in.  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots  they  will  require  potting  into 
pots  of  4-in.  diameter  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  compost  should  be  prepared  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  parts  good  sweet  loam,  one 
part  coarse  sand,  one  part  well-rotted 
manure,  one  part  humus  or  decayed  leaf- 
mold,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  bone- 
meal.  Place  about  one  inch  of  broken 
crocks  or  coarse  cinders  into  the  bottom 
of  the  4-in.  pot  for  drainage  purposes, 
over  these  put  a  few  rough  leaves,  and 
then  a  little  of  the  prepared  compost.  Re¬ 
move  the  plant  from  the  smaller  recep¬ 
tacle  and  place  it  centrally  in  the  new 
pot  so  that  the  top  of  the  ball  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the 
pot ;  now  fill  around  with  the  compost 
and  press  it  firmly  but  not  hard  about 
the  roots,  leaving  a  space  of  about  half 
an  inch  at  the  top  to  allow  for  watering. 
Water  with  care  until  the  roots  permeate 
the  new  soil  and  when  established  pinch 
out  the  tip  of  the  shoot  to  induce  a  de¬ 
sirable  bushy  growth. 

After  all  danger  of  frost  has  passed  the 
plants  may  be  stood  in  a  sunny  position 
in  the  open  garden.  It  is  advisable  to 
plunge  them  up  to  the  rims  in  sand  or 
ashes,  for  in  this  way  moisture  is  con¬ 
served  and  the  danger  of  damage  result¬ 
ing  from  winds  is  nullified.  Of  course  if 
it  is  so  desired  the  plants  may  be  grown 
during  the  Summer  in  a  greenhouse  or  in 
a  sunny  window,  but  if  the  latter  position 
is  chosen  it  is  well  to  turn  the  pots 
around  occasionally  to  encourage  an  even 
growth.  Routine  treatment  during  the 
Summer  consists  of  attention  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  watering,  never  allowing  the  soil 
to  become  really  dry,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  avoiding  a  soggy,  water-logged  con¬ 
dition.  On  bright  mornings  a  spray  over 
the  foliage  is  of'  benefit.  Should  insect 
pests  put  in  an  appearance  dip  the  plants 
in  a  pail  of  water .  containing  a  liberal 
amount  of  whale-oil  soap  and  Black 
Leaf  40”  nicotine  at  the.  rate  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  the  gallon,  or  if  preferred  any 
of  the  well-known  insecticides  may  be 
used  according  to  the  directions  which 
the  makers  advise.  As  the  pots  become 
filled  with  roots  the  nlants  must  be  trans¬ 
ferred  successively  from  &  4-in.  size  to  a 
5-in.,  and  finally  to  a  6-in.  or  even  7-in. 
pot,  using  the  compost  advised  above  and 
always  potting  firmly.  It  is  almost  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  less  frequent  applications 
of  water  are  necessary  immediately  attei 
potting  than  when  the  roots  till  the  ie- 
ceptacles,  hut  weather  conditions  are 
such  a  potent  factor  in  determining  the 
frequency  of  watering  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible  to ‘lay  down  a  definite  rule  other 
than  to  water  whenever  the  plants  need 
it,  which  is  very  different  from  watering 
every  time  the  plants  will  take  it. 

Throughout  the  Summer  all  flower 
buds  must  be  carefully  picked  off.  thus 
conserving  energy  for  a  period  of  VV  inter 
bloom.  It  should  be  said  that  after  the 
final  pots  are  filled  with  roots  it  will  b 
very  beneficial  to  feed  with  weak  liquid 
manure  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  frost  remove  the 
plants  into  a  greenhouse  or  window  and 
after  the  end  of  September  cease  to  re¬ 
move  the  flower  buds,  but  as  each  bud 
appears  nip  out  the  tip  of  the  growing 
shoot  immediately  above.  This  practice 
results  in  the  concentration  of  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  plant  into  the  developing 
flower  and  a  fine  large  truss  of  bloom  is 
obtained,  while  the  plants  are  maintained 
in  a  bushy  habit  and  lateral  growths  pro¬ 
duce  successive  heads  of  bloom  so  that  a 
continuous  display  is  kept  up  over  an 
extended  period.  t.  h.  everett. 


Pear  Trees  Fail  to  Bear 

I  have  on  my  front  lawn  four  pear 
trees,  namely  Clapp  Favorite,  Bartlett 
Seekel  and  Beurre  Bose.  These  trees 
have  been  transplanted  about  10  years 
They  are  nine  or  10  feet  high  and  about 
three  inches  in  diameter.  So  far  they 
have  not  blossomed.  There  is  a  septic 
tank  and  blind  drains  15  feet  to  50  feet 
respectively,  distant  from  them.  The  soil 
contains  a  good  deal  of  iron,  the  loam  is 
black  and  rich.  Fourteen  or  15  years  ago 
there  were  pear  trees  in  this  same  plot 
and  they  used  to  bear  well.  I  have  put 
ashes,  soot,  commercial  fertilizer  and  ma¬ 
nure  around  them  at  various  times.  I 
have  sprayed,  pruned  and  dusted  them  so 
that  they  are  practically  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  Can  you  tell  me  why  these  trees  do 
not  blossom  and  bear  fruit?  d.  f.  c. 

East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn. 

Seekel  is  a  late-bearing  variety  and 
might  not  bear  until  the  age  of  your 
trees,  but  Clapp,  Bartlett  and  Bose 
should  have  borne  before  this.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  one  of  pollination  because  you 
have  good  pollenizers  among  the  selection 
that  you  have  made.  Barring  frost  or 
some  disturbance  of  the  trees  by  exces¬ 
sive  pruning  or  excessive  fertilizer  appli¬ 
cations,  you  shod  Id  have  fruit.  The  fact 
that  the  trees  do  pot  blossom  shows  that 
something  is  wrong  with  their  nutrition. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  drains 
may  be  forcing  the  trees  too  rapidly  from 
excessive  fertility.  It  may  be  well  for 
you  to  try  ringing  a  branch  of  each  tree 
to  see  whether  or  not  that  will  throw  the 
trees  into  bearing.  Make  a  deep  knife  cut 
through  the  bark  into  the  wood,  com¬ 
pletely  around  one  of  the  main  limbs, 
doing  the  work  about  the  last  of  May  or 
first  week  in  June.  The  wound  will  heal 
over  quickly  but  growth  will  be  checked 
in  this  branch,  and  if  the  tree  is  making 
too  much  growth  the  performance  of  the 
branch  will  indicate  it.  h.  b.  t. 

As  We  Go  Along1 

Washington,  D.  G.,  in  early  Spring,  is 
a  delight  to  one  who  has  been  wrestling 
with  mid-March  in  New  York  State. 
Stepping  out  of  the  railroad  station,  a 
difference  in  the  feel  of  the  air  is  noted, 
and,  walking  slowly  toward  the  Capitol, 
real  Springtime  is  at  one’s  side.  Whether 
in  Washington  for  pleasure  or  business, 
it  is  a  poor  plan  to  hurry.  Rush  and 
slam-bang  might  better  he  dropped  off 
before  we  cross  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 
Even  Congress  sets  the  example  of  leis¬ 
urely  movement  in  most  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Part  of  my  errand  this  time  was  to  see 
the  Spring  dress  of  the  Government  rose 
gardens,  as  they  felt  the  “south  wind 
blow  softly,”  and  the  many  magnificent 
(no  exaggeration)  trees  around  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  grounds  and  all  about  the  city. 
That  avenue  of  oriental  planes  below  the 
Capitol  is  worth  a  journey  to  look  at. 

Street  trees,  with  room  for  them  to 
grow,  and  the  care  and  thought  of  some¬ 
one  who  looks  after  them,  are  more  than 
a  financial  asset.  They  are  a  source  of 
wholesome  local  pride — or  satisfaction,  if 
that  word  sounds  better — that  speaks  well 
for  any  community. 

If  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  take  a 
local  train  from  Washington  for  the 
North  in  daytime,  the  small  towns  in 
Maryland,  within  commuting  distance, 
show  many  beautiful  spots  of  planting — 
not  ornate  but  homelike — all  telling  of 
the  interest  someone  has  in  those  shrubs 
and  Spring  bulbs  and  flower  beds  not  yet 
planted,  and  vines  on  the  arbor  and  porch 
and  fence  and  pillar. 

Some  like  to  wander  here  and  there 
about  the  world,  but  to  most  of  us  there 
is  a  special  piece  of  ground,  whose  loca¬ 
tion  and  setting  are  clearer  in  memory 
than  any  other  spot.  It  may  be  our  home 
farm — or  “Father’s  Place” — or  the  mill, 
with  adjoining  cottage  and  garden,  where 
Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Mary  welcome  us ; 
or  the  familiar  gate  of  a  village  home. 

Often  I  make  a  little  journey — a  men¬ 
tal  one  now — along  a  level  stretch,  past 
the  big  hemlock  tree,  up  a  little  hill, 
around  a  turn  where  the  road  is  very 
narrow,  because  of  outcropping  rock, 
down  a  steep  pitch,  then  drive  up  i,lU) 
the  wagonhouse,  unhitch  the  horse  from 
the  buckboard,  come  out  and  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  one-story  unpainted  b°Uhe 
across  the  road,  where  friends  and  suppei 
and  early  bedtime  wait. 

Once,  when  ill  and  far  away,  I  found 
rest  and  peace  during  weary  convales¬ 
cence  by  thinking  over  many  times  this 
little  journey,  step  by  step,  as  the  hoi-o 
jogged  along,  always  arriving  at  the  o  1 
home  just  at  dusk.  Wi  H‘ 
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WANTED! 

500  Dissatisfied  Farmers 
and  Sons  to  Stop  Renting 

And  begin  retailing  Rawleigh’ s  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  your 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  a 
month  or  more  clear  profit.  Be  your  own 
boss.  No  selling  experience  required.  We 
supply  everything — Products,  Outfit,  Sales 
and  Service  Methods.  Profits  increase  every 
month.  No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Serv¬ 
ice.  Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  busi¬ 
ness  everywhere.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  D-18  RUR,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


•  Ligncning  jrroor  •  1 1  i  |  i  rail 

ARMCD  INGOT  IRON 


It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog .  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  45  Middletown,  0. 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 


It  has  stood  the  test  and  it's  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Peerless. 

It  is  constructed  of  first  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  • 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  sate  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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BOL'ENS 


Does  Garden  Plowing, 

I  Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul- 
Ltivarting,  Spraying  and 

,  Lawn  Mowing. — Alao  mows  h«y, 
weed*  and  other  tall  growth.  At¬ 
tachment*  inatantly  interchangeable. 

New  improved  Tool*,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Power  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt 
I  Work,  and  many  oth- 
«'  /oaturea.  H*«  .olved  the 
problem  of  thousand,  of  gar¬ 
dener.,  flori.ta,  poultrymen,  nur- 
•airmen  and  .uburban  farmer. 

1  I'rr  Pl*"  Wri"  GILSON 

W'.G  C0'‘  823  P*rk  St-  Port  Wa.hinyton, 


HAUCK  "One  Man"  Weed  Burners 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene 
“burn  them  green— stalks  and  seeds.  Burn  all 
vines,  weeds  and  trash  that  harbor  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods 
or  less.  Used  by  suburban  homes,  road  commission¬ 
ers,  parka,  country  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers. 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Has  many  all  year  uses  includ¬ 
ing  implement  and  tractor  repairs.  Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  10th  St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MAKE  money 

culling  stumps  for  yourself 
»nd  others  with"Hercules" 
the  fastest,  easiest  op. 
grating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
,  terms— $10  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quick  for  Agent’sOffer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agrent’a  offer. 
Also  sret  my  new  bigf  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

Tj!***  ^ave  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 

ur»  «/  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown- 
hi„ A;  e  a,e  a  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
ooitpafd  many  illustrations  lor  only  50  cents  each 

te?rec.Uland’  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
R«k;e*Li tevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
1-®'"  j??0*  m  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Sv..-  rCe'  Mulock:  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Black-  R  *  j57e  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 

in  W«?jaMity;j  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
Ande,rie*rlacd-;  Jhrough  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen  s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

FAL  NEW-YORKER 
J33  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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21  Barrels  more  Potatoes 
from  each  Acre 

Seme  san  Bee  instantaneous  Dip 
Disinfectant  gives  Larger  Crops 


Comparative  Yield*  from  One-Tenth  Acre  Plot* 


Garden  Club  Activities 

Replying  to  a  recent  question  about 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  garden 
clubs,  we  have  an  active  garden  club  in 
our  village  that  is  young,  but  already  lias 
some  things  to  its  credit. 

Doubtless  the  most  valuable  accom¬ 
plishment  to  date  is  the  stimulation  of 
interest  in  making  our  home  surround¬ 
ings  beautiful,  and  in  spreading  informa¬ 
tion  about  bow  to  do  this.  Our  club  is 
affiliated  with  the  Federated  Garden 
Clubs,  and  so  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
outside  gardening  interests  in  a  helpful 
way.  We  are  also  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dahlia  Society,  as  a  large  part  of  our 
membership  is  interested  in  the  culture 
of  these  most  gorgeous  flowers.  Various 
ones  of  our  members  are  members  of 
other  horticultural  societies,  as  the  Iris, 
rose  and  peony  growers  “flock”  with  their 
own.  and  so  are  able  to  bring  to  the  club 
anything  of  general  interest  in  their  spe¬ 
cial  lines. 

Our  flower  show  in  the  Fall  is  open  to 
the  public  free  of  charge ;  some  exhibit 
classes  are  open  to  non-members,  and 
there  are  classes  for  children’s  competi¬ 
tion,  which  serve  to  help  to  interest  the 
little  folk  in  these  lovely  things  early  in 
life.  The  surprisingly  extensive  and  high 
quality  show  is  an  object-lesson  to  all, 
non-members  as  well  as  our  club  folk.  A 
committee  serves  light  refreshments  and 
the  exhibits,  unless  reserved  upon  entry, 
are  auctioned  off  at  the  end  of  the  show, 
the  combination  activities  making  a  sub¬ 
stantial  addition  to  our  treasury,  which 
has  depended  for  its  major  income  on  the 
annual  dues  of  $1  per  member.  We  are 
planning  to  have  a  Spring  sale  of  plants 
and  shrubs  and  to  have  a  table  of  potted 
plants  for  sale  at  the  Fall  show,  as  we 
find  that  in  order  to  have  attractive  and 
worth-while  programs  we  must  have 
some  paid  speakers.  Consequently  we 
must  have  some  more  funds;  and  we  feel 
that  the  sale  of  our  surplus  plants  and 
shrubs  will  he  a  logical  and  painless  way 
of  getting  money. 

Very  good  speakers  can  sometimes  be 
secured  from  the  nurseries  and  seed 
houses  without  much  if  any  expense,  as 
the  additional  business  secured  by  the  in¬ 
direct  advertising  eventually  pays  the 
concern  for  the  man's  time.  As  these 
people  are  experts  in  their  lines,  the  in¬ 
formation  given  is  first  class.  A  local 
nurseryman  gave  us  a  lecture  on  “Berry- 
hearing  Shrubs”  last  October,  illustrating 
it  with  samples  of  the  shrubs,  with  the 
berries  and,  in  most  cases,  some  leaves 
still  in  place.  Pie  proved  a  mine  of  in¬ 
formation,  as  he  grew  up  in  the  business, 
and  apparently  knows  the  location  of 
about  every  specimen  of  unusual  shrub 
or  tree  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Pie 
was  able  to  tell  us  how  long  the  different 
shrubs  held  their  berries  and  whether  or 
not  the  birds  were  attracted  by  them ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  vowed  to 
go  to  liis  place  this  Spring  and  invest  in 
some  of  the  highly  desirable  things  which 
he  showed  us. 

Our  railroad  station  is  a  good  building, 
but  the  surroundings  were  unsightly  to 
the  last  degree,  as  the  station  is  located 
on  filled  ground  between  three  tracks, 
with  swamps  almost  all  around,  and  the 
rear  ends  of  the  livery  stables,  coal  pock¬ 
ets  and  grocery  stores  of  Main  Street  for 
the  foreground.  One  of  our  most  ener¬ 
getic  and  enthusiastic  members  is  a  rail¬ 
road  man — our  membership  includes  both 
sexes — and  with  him  as  our  point  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  railroad,  and  for  the  high- 
powered  human  dynamo  that  has  done  a 
lot  of  actual  labor  as  well,  the  station 
has  been  made  into  an  increasingly  at¬ 
tractive  place  and  is  coming  to  be  an 
asset  instead  of  a  heavy  liability  to  the 
real  estate  interests  of  the  village,  and 
less  directly,  but  just  as  certainly,  to  the 
other  businesses  of  the  place.  Money  was 
donated  by  business  people  outside  the 
club  as  well  as  by  club  members ;  plants, 
trees  and  shrubs  were  given,  soil  and 
cribbing  materials,  besides  the  many  cars 
of  cinders  given  by  the  railroad.  A  clean¬ 
up  campaign  was  inaugurated  and  every¬ 
one  invited  to  bring  their  junk  to  help  fill 
in  around  the  nearby  swamp,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  truckman  who  owned 
property  nearby  and  was  most  willing  to 
co-operate,  a  new  street  filled  in,  connect¬ 
ing  Main  Street  with  the  station.  It  is  a 
great  improvement  from  a  scenic  stand¬ 
point  and  a  great  convenience  to  those 
having  business  at  the  station. 

We  have  our  eyes  on  our  rather  barren 
and  forlorn  cemetery  and  the  school- 
ground,  and  hope  presently  to  be  able  to 
get  the  authorities  in  both  cases  to  allow 
us  to  work  with  them  in  beautifying  these 
places. 

Through  a  friendly  florist  we  have  done 
some  wholesale  purchasing  of  bulbs,  in¬ 
cluding  Candidum  lilies,  for  those  of  our 
members  who  were  interested  in  those 
things,  and  around  200  peonies  were  se¬ 
cured  wholesale  and  distributed  in  small 
lots  among  some  of  our  people  last  Fall. 
We  trade  our  surplus  seeds,  bulbs,  plants, 
etc.,  amonsr  ourselves;  and  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  number, 
arrangement  and  general  appearance  of 
the  flower  gardens  in  the  town  and  sur¬ 
rounding  country. 

We  have  had  some  talks  on  the  place 
of  birds  in  the  scheme  of  things  and 
methods  of  attracting  and  protecting  the 
birds,  both  for  Winter  and  Summer; 
while  our  publicity  committee  gets  into 
the  local  papers  information  about  our 
programs  and  activities  that  may  be  of 
interest  in  practical  ways  to  some  outside 
(Continued  on  Page  579) 


C.  E.  Randolph  of  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  discarded  the 
old-fashioned,  time-consuming 
soak  method  of  seed  treatment 
in  favor  of  Semesan  Bel  instan¬ 
taneous  dip. 

He  not  only  saved  time  and  labor 
in  disinfecting  his  seed  but  he 
obtained  an  increase  in  yield  over 
untreated  seed  of  21  barrels  per 
acre. 

Increased  yields  like  this  prove 
the  advantage  of  Semesan  Bel 
over  the  older  methods. 

The  Best  Seed 
Needs  Treatment 

Even  the  best  seed  often  carries 
some  disease.  Writing  about  cer¬ 
tified  seed  in  the  American  Pro¬ 
duce  Grozver,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Mar¬ 
tin  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  station  warns :  “There  is 
no  state  that  does  not  permit  at 
least  10%  of  scab  and  Rhizoc- 
tonia.” 

Overcome  this  handicap  with 
Semesan  Bel.  Use  it  to  control 
surface-borne  Rhizoctonia,  black 
leg  and  scab  of  white  potatoes, 
and  black  rot  and  scurf  or  soil 
stain  of  sweet  potatoes.  Treats 
whole  or  cut  potatoes  and  even 


Seed  Disinfectants 


sprouted  seed,  which  other  treat¬ 
ments  so  often  injure.  Protects 
the  seed  piece  against  soil-borne 
disease  organisms. 

Just  Dip  and  Plant 

Semesan  Bel  is  instantaneous ! 
One  man  can  treat  200  to  400 
bushels  of  seed  a  day.  No  long 
soaking  or  costly  equipment  is 
needed.  A  pound  treats  from  22 
bushels  of  whole  .or  large  seed, 
to  16  bushels  of  small  or  cut 
seed,  at  very  low  cost. 

What  Semesan  Bel  Users  Say 

“Semesan  Bel  has  anything  beat 
we  have  ever  tried  by  at  least  15 
to  20%. ”  “Treated  over  1000 
barrels  of  cut  seed.  The  plants 
showed  a  wonderful  stand.” 
“Semesan  Bel  treated  rows 
yielded  5  barrels  more  per  acre 
than  the  untreated  rows,  and  7 
barrels  more  than  the  corrosive 
sublimate  treated  rows.” 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops 
can  be  controlled  with  Du  Bay 
Seed  Disinfectants.  Mail  the 
coupon  below  for  information, 
or  ask  your  seedsman,  druggist, 
hardware  dealer  or  general  mer¬ 
chant  for  pamphlets  on  Ceresan, 
for  seed  grains;  Semesan  Jr.,  for 
seed  corn ;  and  Semesan,  for 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and 
bulbs. 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions 

of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Semesan  Bel 


RE(3.  U.  8.  PAT.  OFF. 


Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 


Bayek-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  pamphlets  checked  below. 

□  Potato  □  Cereal  □  Corn  □  Flower  □  Vegetable 


Name. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town . Stale.. 

Dealer’s  Name . Address. 
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ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  ol  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE— Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  West  30»h  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Matthew  Martin,  Pioneer 

Chapter  II. 

WAR  COMES  TO  THE  SETTLE¬ 
MENT 

Andrew  Cornwall  built  a  home  for  his 
bride  Elizabeth  in  the  little  village.  The 
house  was  set  in  a  grove  of  trees,  which 
had  been  left  by  the  partial  clearing  of 
the  land.  It  was  opposite  the  green  which 
Land  Agent  Hallett  had  given  to  be  set 
aside  as  a  park  forever,  and  which,  so 
far,  had  been  used  mainly  as  a  night  cor¬ 
ral  for  the  village  cows.  The  log  school- 
house  also  faced  one  side  of  this  green. 
The  house  was  small.  Andrew  had  built 
it  with  wid$  hemlock  clapboards  running 
horizontally,  with  shingles  split  out  of 
hemlock  and  batten  doors  made  of  white- 
wood.  It  was  left  unpainted,  and  so  well 
did  it  blend  with  the  hemlocks  standing 
around  it  that  it  seemed,  although  rude 
and  unadorned,  to  be  artistic  and  com¬ 
plete  through  suitability. 

Andrew  was  planning  to  be  not  a 
farmer,  like  most  of  the  pioneers,  but 
a  cabinetmaker.  The  settlers  needed  fur¬ 
niture. 

They  had,  to  be  sure,  carried  some  in 
with  them,  but  there  was  a  stirring  de¬ 
mand  for  poster  beds,  spinning-wheels, 
secretaries  and  highboys.  It  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  antique  business,  the 
“Early  American  Period'’  in  furniture, 
100  years  ago.  Andrew  used  the  native 
woods,  maple  and  cherry,  where  he  de¬ 
sired  a  natural  finish,  and  basswood  and 
white  pine  to  back  a  lustrous  veneer  of 
imported  mahogany.  He  admired  and 
often  copied  the  Sheraton  designs  of  old 
England.  For  use  in  his  cabinet  work  he 
made  his  own  planes  out  of  beech,  the 
local  blacksmith  furnishing  the  plane- 
irons  with  a  piece  of  steel  on  the  cutting 
edge.  Prospects  were  bright  except  for 
one  worry  which  had  troubled  the  com¬ 
munity  for  nearly  three  years. 

It  was  the  threat  of  war. 

The  lake  coast  was  an  unprotected  fron¬ 
tier.  At  Niagara,  Irondequoit,  Oswego, 
Sodus  and  Pultneyville  were  government 
stores  which  the  British  would  like  to 
seize ;  then  would  come  violence.  It  was 
known  that  Commodore  Yeo’s  fleet  was 
nosing  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  seize 
these  stores,  yet  wary  of  a  defensive  force 
whose  numbers  and  strength  they  had  no 
means  of  determining. 

As  measures  of  preparedness  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Pultneyville  removed  from  the 
warehouse  of  Samuel  Ledyard  300  barrels 
of  good  flour  belonging  to  the  government 
and  hid  them  in  the  woods.  One  hundred 
barrels  of  moldy  flour  they  left  in  the 
warehouse.  They  organized  themselves 
into  a  company  of  militia  with  the  aid  of 
General  Swift  and  a  few  veterans  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  All  the  able-bodied 
men  joined  the  militia.  Matthew  Martin 
was  now  60  years  old,  but  be  enlisted 
with  the  rest,  determined  to  face  the 
enemy  with  the  same  intrepid  spirit  and 
persistent  courage  with  which  he  had 
faced  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  eight 
years  before.  The  men  drilled  in  their 
spare  time,  usually  on  Sundays,  and  the 
commanding  officer  used  a  wooden  sword 
in  his  manual  of  arms,  why  wooden  we 
do  not  know. 

May  15,  1814,  came  on  a  Sunday. 
There  was  a  heavy  fog,  as  was  often  the 
case  in  the  Spring,  blotting  the  lake  from 
view. 

Suddenly  the  fog  lifted. 

Just  off  the  waterfront  lay  Commodore 
Yeo  with  his  British  gunboats  at  anchor. 
In  the  main  street  of  Pultneyville  Gen¬ 
eral  Swift  and  his  militia  were  drilling. 

The  surprise  was  mutual.  The  militia 
dispersed,  and  waited  not  upon  the  order 
of  their  going.  The  British  prepared  to 
come  ashore  with  a  flag  of  truce. 

Matthew  and  Andrew  ran  with  the 
other  men  to  warn  the  women.  Eliza¬ 
beth's  home  was  not  far  from  the  harbor. 
At  Andrew’s  urgent  call,  “The  British 
are  here!  Run  to  the  woods!”,  she  lifted 
the  baby  William  from  the  cradle— he 
was  only  two  months  old — took  little 
Andrew  by  the  hand  and  fled  from  the 
house,  leaving  the  door  swinging  and 
the  Sunday  dinner  simmering  on  the 
stove  in  the  sunny  kitchen.  Instinctively 
she  took  the  west  road  leading  to  her 
father’s  farm.  There  were  the  woods 
where  she  had  pastured  the  cows,  and 
whose  hiding-places  she  knew  well. 

Other  women  with  little  children  joined 
Elizabeth.  They  called  to  Mrs.  Martin  at 
the  farm  and  ran  on  into  the  woods  still 
farther  west,  and  at  least  a  half  mile  in¬ 
land  from  the  lake  shore.  Th&y  cowered 
in  the  leaf-strewn  hollows  among  the 
great  trees  and  friendly  underbrush, 
listening  for  pursuit,  for  firing.  The 
hours  passed  without  disturbance ;  their 
panic  began  to  die  away. 

Toward  nightfall  suddenly  a  cannon 
boomed  out.  another  and  another.  The 
shots  crashed  through  the  treetops.  The 
village,  they  thought,  and  the  woods  were 
being  shelled.  A  tree  cracked  over  the 
heads  of  the  fugitives.  A  woman  screamed 
and  fell  to  the  ground,  but  it  was,  fortu¬ 
nately,  the  limb  of  the  tree,  not  her  own, 
that  had  been  hit.  All  was  quiet  again, 
but  the  women  dared,  not  leave  their 
hiding-place.  After  more  fearful  waiting, 
now  in  the  dark,  a  lantern  was  seen  glim¬ 
mering  among  the  distant  trees.  The  men 
were  coming  to  find  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  trouble  was  over.  The  British 
had  sailed  away.  And  this  is  the  story 


that  the  men  had  to  tell  there  in  the 
darkness  of  the  woods: 

As  soon  as  Andrew  Cornwall  had 
warned  his  wife  that  morning,  which 
seemed  now  to  be  a  century  ago  instead 
of  a  scant  12  hours,  he  ran  back  to  the 
harbor.  A  small  boat  flying  a  flag  of 
truce  was  being  rowed  ashore  from  one 
of  the  ships.  Andrew,  with  two  of  his 
neighbors,  Russell  Whipple  and  Samuel 
Ledyard,  stood  on  the  beach  to  receive 
the  officers  in  the  boat  and  waved  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  acknowledgement  of  the  white 
flag.  The  British  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  town.  General  Swift  indignantly 
refused  to  surre.  ’.er.  The  small  boat  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ship.  There  was  great  in¬ 
decision  and  heated  argument  and  dis¬ 
agreement  among  the  villagers.  It  was 
difficult  to  act  sanely  with  eight  British 
gunboats  almost  at  the  docks. 

Some  of  the  citizens  at  length  drew  up 
and  signed  an  agreement  whereby  they 
would  surrender  the  flour  in  the  ware¬ 
house  on  condition  that  the  town  should 
be  unharmed  and  that  the  inhabitants 
should  be  unmolested.  This  was  not 
signed  by  General  Swift. 

Commodore  Yeo  did  not  know  the 
strength  of  the  militia. 

The  villagers  could  see  the  strength  of 
the  fleet. 

And  so  several  hundred  British  soldiers 
with  unloaded  muskets  landed  from  the 
ships.  The  American  militia,  numbering 
less  than  150,  watched  them  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  while  they  rolled  the  flour  from  the 


warehouse  and  carried  it  out  across  the 
harbor.  All  went  well  until  nearly  night¬ 
fall,  when — no  one  knew  why — James 
Seeley,  a  young  man  of  the  village,  shot 
a  British  soldier  through  the  arm. 

The  truce  was  over. 

Instantly  the  British  began  loading 
their  muskets.  The  fleet,  mistaking  See¬ 
ley's  shot  for  a  signal,  began  a  cannon¬ 
ade.  There  was  a  sharp  skirmish.  Two 
British  soldiers  were  killed,  two  of  the 
militia  were  taken  prisoner,  Andrew’s 
friends,  Prescott  Fairbanks  and  Richard 
White.  Abruptly  the  British  soldiers 
were  ordered  back  to  their  .ships.  The 
firing  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun. 
The  fleet  weighed  anchor.  With  a  hail 
and  farewell  the  Commodore  was  on  his 
Way. 

And  so  everybody  went  home  to  see 
what  damage  had  been  done.  They  found 
the  painter  of  one  of  the  British  boats 
cut,  instead  of  untied,  by  one  in  haste; 
they  found  the  windows  of  the  tavern 
splintered ;  they  found  a  cannonball  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  Selby  house,  the  king’s  last 
word.  The  English  lads,  however,  must 
have  been  hungry  for  some  home  cooking, 
for  the  milk,  left  that  morning  in  the 
village  pantries,  -  had  been  drunk,  the 
cookie  crocks  were  empty  and  the  Sunday 
pies  were  gone. 

Commodore  Yeo  could  easily  have  raked 
the  town  with  his  126  guns,  but  he  fired 
high  in  the  air  over  the  roofs  of  those 
rude  frontier  cabins.  He  could  have  de¬ 
stroyed  with  one  broadside  the  wilderness 
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homes  of  those  20  families.  But  why 
should  he?  He  had  the  flour — some  of  it. 
He  was  an  Englishman,  and  Pultneyville 
was  an  English  settlement.  A  few  months 
later  the  two  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
go  home.  f.  Cornwall. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Feeding  a  Garden 

Will  you  tell  me  what  a  family  vegeta¬ 
ble  garden  needs  besides  well-rotted  com¬ 
post,  Avood  ashes  and  chicken  manure ’ 
The  garden  has  been  under  cultivation 
seven  years.  l.  d. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  garden  has  been  getting  nitrogen 
and  some  potash,  but  has  lacked  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  so  a  liberal  use  of  acid 
phosphate  will  be  desirable.  This  is  spe¬ 
cially  needed  by  plants  producing  fruits 
and  seeds.  A  handful  or  two  around 
tomato  plants,  hills  of  beans  and  corn,  at 
least  three  inches  from  the  plants  and 
worked  in,  will  work  well.  In  addition  to 
this  a  sack  of  complete  garden  fertilizer 
should  be  always  on  hand.  One  analyzing 
four  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  phosphoric 
acid  and  six  of  potash  is  useful,  or  one 
of  the  more  concentrated  forms  running 
10-30-10  or  15-30-15  may  be  applied  in 
proportionate  quantities. 

If  desired,  this  fertilizer,  or  part  of  it 
may  be  broadcast  on  the  whole  garden 
after  plowing  and  raked  or  harrowed  in. 
A  ton  to  the  acre  of  ordinary  grades  is 
not  too  much  for  garden  use. 


farmers  soon  learn  to  depend 
on  its  rugged  strength  •  •  • 


No  other  feature  of  the  New  Pontiac  Big  Six  is  more  reassur¬ 
ing  to  a  farmer  thafn  the  ease  with  which  it  wins  its  owner’s 
confidence.  The  impression  it  gives  on  the  showroom  floor, 
of  big  car  strength  and  big  car  dependability,  grows  deeper 
with  every  mile  you  drive  in  this  brilliant  new  General 
Motors  product. 

Its  new,  noiseless,  four-wheel  brakes  are  the  kind  you  trust 
from  the  very  first  moment — internal-expanding  and  com¬ 
pletely  protected  from  rain,  snow,  ice  and  mud. 

You  learn  at  once  to  rely  upon  its  big,  thermostatically- 
controlled  cross-flow  radiator — a  life-long  guaranty  of  quick 
warming  up  and  uniformly  positive  cooling.  You  never 
doubt,  at  any  time,  its  new,  larger,  more  powerful  engine — 
with  the  G-M-R  cylinder  head  giving  maximum  freedom 
from  spark  knock  and  roughness,  and  many  other  exclusive 
engine  features. 

And  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  know  that  its  wonderfully  low 
prices  also  provide  you  with  the  big  car  comforts  and  beauty 
of  bodies  by  Fisher. 

Now,  indeed,  with  the  New  Pontiac  Big  Six  you  can  step  up 
the  quality  of  the  car  you  drive — and  do  so  easily  and  con¬ 
veniently,  without  stepping  out  of  the  low-priced  field. 

Pontiac  Big  Six,  $745  to  $895,  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac,  Michigan,  plus  delivery  charges. 
Bumpers  and  rear  fender  guards,  spring  covers  and  iMvejoy  shock  absorbers  regular 

equipment  at  slight  extra  cost. 

Consider  the  delivered  price  as  well  as  the  list  price  when  comparing 

automobile  values. 

Oakland-Pontiac  delivered  prices  include  only  reasonable  charges  for  delivery  and 

financing. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


The  2-Door  Sedan,  $745 
Body  by  Fisher 


™K  I  Mw 


PONTIAC 


PRODUCT  OF 
GENERAL  MOTORS 


BIG 


*  *745 

and  up 
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FARQUHAR 


ROLLER  BEARING 

SAWMILL 

No.  9 

Accuracy,  Speed,  Profit  re¬ 
sult  from  the  use  of  this  full 
Roller  Bearing  Sawmill.  New¬ 
ly  designed,  thoroughly  tested 
and  approved  by  sawmill  op¬ 
erators  of  wide  and  success¬ 
ful  experience.  Bulletin  629-A 
gives  complete  description. 
Write  today. 

Also  ask  about  the  “All- 
Steel”  Thresher  with  Roller 
Bearings  and  Rockwood  Pul¬ 
leys— Bulletin  529. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  630  YORK,  PA. 


CONLIN’S  GROUND 
LIMESTONE 

for 

FERTILIZER  PURPOSES 

Approved  by  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  of  N.  Y. 
Calcium  Oxide  —  Minimum  28% 
Magnesium  Oxide— Minimum  IPA^fc 

CONLIN  MARBLE  CO.,  INC. 
Tuckatioe,  New  York 

Write  for  prices. 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Mounds ville,  W.  Va. 


WnnnriUlPKC  Trap  and  kill  them  Humanely.  We 
wvuuIiUUnO  have  a  perfect  device.  We  make 
hive  Traps,  Killer  Traps,  Humane  Traps,  Hawk  Traps, 
Mouse  and  Hat  Traps.  Send  for  Catalog  and  sample 
trap  tag— both  free.  W.  A.  GIBBS  A  SON,  Dept.  W-5, 
Chester,  Pa.  Makers  of  the  most  complete,  most  ad- 
'  .meed  aud  best  line  of  animal  traps  in  the  world. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’8  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II  T.  OLSEN,  17  PAUK  HOW,  NEW  Y«UK 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

uuaianteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
uew  threads  aud  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
i>' '^2'  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 
rr AFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 

American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


iron,  «iU,u?|jen  a  “™88  account  here  for  any  amo 
quarterly0  upwards,  and  earn  interest  compoum 
uy.  Write  for  Booklet  on  Banking-by-Mail, 

Dividend  Paid  Chattel 

Since  1919  in  18t 

Assets  over  $38,000,000.00  and 
Over  56,000  Depositors. 


evcwjr.  Will 

4V2% 


™  Mail  this  slip  today  ■!■■■■■■ 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

hnnle]^e—rtndcmre  a  £?py  of  your  illustrated 
World*”  ^a*est  Bank  Messenger  in  the 

Name . 

Address . 

Clty .  RN-Y 


One  planting  of  corn.  Under  paper  mulch  at  left— unmulched  at  right 

Make  this  your 
Mulch  Paper  Year,  too# 


Garden  Club  Activities 

(Continued  from  Page  577) 
the  club  who  still  might  be  interested  in 
some  of  the  topics  treated. 

Our  business  affairs  are  about  all  at¬ 
tended  to  by  our  executive  committee, 
aside  from  what  is  done  at  the  annual 
meeting  by  the  whole  club,  and  that  frees 
our  meetings  for  the  more  interesting 
work  of  the  organization.  We  try  to  keep 
the  thing  very  democratic  and  free  from 
the  social  features  that  are  so  large  a 
part  of  many  garden  clubs,  feeling  that 
there  are  plenty  of  other  opportunities 
for  any  social  life  that  any  may  desire ; 
and  that  we  get  a  general  interest 
throughout  the  section  that  shows  its  re¬ 
sults  in  the  gardens  of  the  many,  and  so 
beautifies  the  whole  village  and  its  en¬ 
virons  in  a  way  not  possible  to  the  more 
“exclusive”  garden  clubs,  with  their  lim¬ 
ited  memberships  and  their  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  social  aspects  of  club  life. 

We  meet  twice  a  month  from  the  first 
of  May  until  October  and  once  a  month 
after  that.  Many  of  our  Summer  meet¬ 
ings  are  in  the  nature  of  excursions  to 
dower  gardens,  or  rock  gardens,  or  places 
where  some  special  kind  of  garden  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  seen,  and  these  trips  are  a 
great  inspiration,  and  full  of  the  most 
practical  suggestions  for  improving  our 
own  places. 

Our  club  is  about  four  years  old,  has 
a  large  membership  for  the  size  of  our 
town  (we  have  also  quite  a  number  of 
members  from  around  our  county  but 
away  from  our  immediate  section)  and 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  organization  of  its  general  class 
in  the  history  of  the  village. 

New  York.  edna  c.  jones. 

Notes  From  Western 
New  York 

When  enjoying  the  articles  of  our  con¬ 
tributors  from  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Ver¬ 
mont  and  other  States  1  feel  that  I  should 
like  to  see  sometimes  a  word  from  West- 
era  New  York.  The  climate  of  this  lake 
region  is  our  own,  very  different  from 
that  of  Eastern  and  Northern  New  York. 
Our  Winters  have  little  of  extreme  cold, 
but  they  lack  sunshine,  and  the  winds 
ai’e  terribly  piercing.  Peaches  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  privet  winter  well,  but  our  Sum¬ 
mers  also  lack  extreme  heat,  except  for 
brief  periods,  so  that,  for  instance,  toma¬ 
toes,  except  in  the  sandy  gardens  right  by 
the  lake,  do  not  ripen  freely  till  mid- 
August,  and  the  peak  of  the  crop  comes 
the  first  week  in  September.  But  as  our 
frosts  hold  off  very  late,  tender  things 
bear  a  full  crop,  and  our  Autumn  is  un¬ 
beatable  for  loveliness.  Our  Summer  and 
Autumn  skies  at  evening  are  said  to  be 
as  beautiful  aa  any  in  the  world. 

.Tust  now,  this  last  week  in  March, 
with  the  birds  never  before  so  early,  we 
are  thinking  of  the  enjoyment  we  shall 
soon  have  in  our  first  asparagus  and  rhu¬ 
barb,  along  with  multiplier  onions  and 
“Good  King  Henry”  spinach,  both  of 
which  are  also  perennials. 

TGood  King  Henry,  botanically  Clieno- 
podium  Bonus-IIenricus,  is  a  plant  be¬ 
longing  to  the  goosefoot  family,  probably 
brought  to  America  by  early  colonists, 
and  still  surviving  in  old  gardens  as  early 
“greens.” — Eds.] 

Garden  crops  from  seed  come  on  rather 
slowly  here,  so  that  perennial  vegetables 
are  the  more  appreciated.  Our  kitchen 
garden  in  May  is  truly  a  joy.  This  gar¬ 
den  “spinach”  comes  on  right  after  dan¬ 
delion  greens,  but  unlike  dandelions  it  can 
be  gathered  and  prepared  for  the  table 
when  it  is  nearly  time  to  ring  the  dinner 
bell ;  for  as  one  cuts  simply  the  sprays  or 
shoots  of  the  plant  there  is  little,  time 
needed  in  preparing  it  for  its  cooking  of 
20  minutes.  We  use  it  almost  every  day 
for  over  a  month.  All  these  perennials 
bridge  us  over  to  the  first  green  peas,  beet 
greens  and  garden  lettuce.  “Good  King 
Henry”  is  well  known  in  England,  and 
it  should  have  a  place  in  all  our  gardens 
as  well.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  propa¬ 
gates  easily  by  planting  the  spurs  or  buds 
that  develop  around  the  parent  root. 

I  am  very  keen  about  supplying  our 
table  as  much  as  possible  with  vegetables 
of  our  own  raising,  and  I  muster  a. large 
variety  all  Winter  long.  But  that  is  an¬ 
other  story  !  R.  E.  G. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Management  of  Small 
Greenhouse 

Regarding  the  inquiry,  “Is  There  Profit 
in  This  Small  Greenhouse?”  page  274, 
I  would  venture  the  opinion  that  there 
would  be  no  profit  obtained  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  nature  exeept  the  experience  gained 
with  the  intention  of  having  a  larger 
house  in  future.  I  mean  of  course  for 
year-round  operation  in  growing  Winter 
flowering  and  decorative  plants,  all  of 
which  require  a  more  or  less  long  period 
of  growth,  such  as  dwarf  Boston  ferns, 
Cineraria  hybrida,  Begonia  Chatelaine, 
etc.  Such  plants,  however,  should  retail 
readily  in  limited  numbers  in  any  village 
or  semi-rural  district  to  people  who  would 
come  for  them.  Follow  these  with  hya¬ 
cinths  and  tulips  for  Easter,  then  vegeta¬ 
ble  plants,  and  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  Mrs.  E.  S.  H.  if  she  likes  this  work 
and  is  willing  to  be  virtually  always  at 
home  and  with  the  plants.  Thus  the  usual 
need  of  more  growing  space  to  make  it 
worth  while.  The  inevitable  result  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  immediate  need  of  more  glass, 
a  larger  boiler,  a  workshed,  etc. 

New  Jersey.  geo.  a.  fisheb. 


TVTINETEEN-TWENTY-NINE  is  to 
■*“  ^  be  the  Mulch  Paper  Year  in 
American  agricultural  history. 
Thousands  of  planters,  spurred  on 
by  reports  of  miraculous  crops 
from  all  over  the  country  and  con¬ 
vinced  by  actual  Mulch  Paper  ex¬ 
periments,  which  they  themselves 
made  in  1928,  are  putting  ACRES 
under  Gator-Hide  in  1929. 

Why  not  make  this  YOUR  Mulch 
Paper  Year  too?  You  can’t  afford 
to  ignore  this  newest  contribution 
to  agricultural  development  any 
more  than  industry  could  afford 
to  ignore  the  motor-truck.  Mulch 
Paper  farming  is  here  to  stay. 

Consider  These  Gator- 
Hide  Facts  Carefully 

Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  is  a  tough, 
strong,  durable  paper  treated  with 
a  special  grade  of  asphaltum  by  a 
process  that  renders  it  practically 
impervious  to  light  and  moisture. 
Unrolled  directly  over  the  pre¬ 


pared  plant  beds  for  plantingeither 
through  or  between  successive  rows 
of  the  paper,  Gator-Hide  stores  up 
solar  heat  in  the  soil,  directs  rain¬ 
fall  to  the  root  area  of  the  plants 
and  then  CONSERVES  this  mois¬ 
ture  by  preventing  evaporation 
and  the  cooling  of  the  soil  that  is 
the  result  of  evaporation. 

Beyond  the  Experimental 
Stage 

Mulch  Paper  is  beyond  the  realm  of 
theory  today.  It  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  in  thousands  of  actual 
tests.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  issued  an  illuminating 
bulletin  covering  the  subject.  But 
the  best  way  to  convince  yourself 
is  to  order  a  supply  of  Gator-Hide 
now  and  try  it  on  your  own 
land. 

Order  from  your  dealer  today,  or 
if  he  is  unable  to  supply  you,  order 
direct,  mentioning  your  regular 
dealer’s  name  on  the  coupon. 


This  paper  is  completely 
covered  by  the  Eckart 
Patents  under  which 
the  International  Paper 
Company  has  the  rights 
for  production  and  sale 
in  the  thirty-seven  states 
east  of  Colorado. 


" The  Miracle  of  Mulch 
Paper  ”  tells  the  history 
of  Mulch  Paper — its  use, 
benefits  and  possibilities. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

JS/Lulch  Paper  Division:  Room  1005,  107  E.  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO.,  Mulch  Paper  Division, 

Room  1005,  107  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  booklet,  “The  Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper,”  and  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a  supply 
of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  in  this  territory. 

My  dealer  is 


My  name 
My  address 
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Air.  F.  W.  Johnson,  Edmore,  Mich.,  Proprietor  of 
Northern  Montcalm  Potato  Farm, 

writes ,  ‘ ‘  For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  using  different 
makes  of  tires  on  our  cars  and  trucks  but  have  found  no 
tires  that  gave  so  complete  satisfaction  as  Goodyears." 


LOW  PRICE 


is  certainly  teamed  with 

this  time! 


No  one  can  pin  the  name  "second-liner”  on  the  new  Goodyear 
Pathfinder — it  is  superior  to  many  high  priced  tires 


Strong  statements?  Yes  in¬ 
deed.  But  before  you  tell 
yourself  “it  can’t  be  done,” 
remember  who  has  built  this 
great  new  tire. 

It  is  a  Goodyear.  The  Com¬ 
pany  which  produced  this 
tire  builds  far  more  tires  than 
any  other  rubber  manufac¬ 
turer.  Goodyear  has  become 
the  greatest  name  in  rubber 
by  doing  things  which 
others  called  impossible. 

AndGoodyear  considers  this 
sturdy  new  Pathfinder  a  def¬ 
inite  economic  triumph,  so 
finethatitis  proudly  marked 
with  the  Goodyear  name 
and  seal. 

When  you  see  the  tire  itself, 
you  will  begin  to  see  its  supe¬ 
riority.  Goodyear  engineers 
have  made  it  massive  and 
rugged — thick  of  tread,  with 
deep-cut  traction.  It  has 
these  six  important  features  : 


1.  A  balanced  tire,  with  all 
parts  equally  durable. 

2.  The  powerful  carcass  is 
made  of  genuine  Supertwist 
cord,  with  its  matchless  vital¬ 
ity  and  resistance  to  fatigue. 

3.  The  heavy  tread  is  wide, 
designed  for  slow  even  wear, 
and  it  delivers  exceptional 
traction. 

4.  Tread  materials  embody 
the  same  principles  of  rubber 
toughening  as  distinguish  the 
famed  Goodyear  All- W eather 
Tread. 

3.  Materials,  workmanship, 
and  inspection  are  to  the 
strict  Goodyear  standard. 

6.  Available  in  both  High 
Pressure  and  Balloon  sizes. 

Try  this  great  new  Path¬ 
finder — and  your  home-town 
Goodyear  Dealer’s  money¬ 
saving  service — see  what  it 
means  to  drive  a  tire  that  is 
a  genuine  Goodyear  clear 
through. 


The  Greatest  Name  in  Rubber 


A  Profitable  Reading  Course 

There  is  much  good  reading  to  be  found 
nowadays  by  the  recent  writers,  both  fic¬ 
tion  and  non-fiction.  But  somehow  the 
books  of  the  old  standard  authors  seem 
to  be  far  more  interesting  and  profitable, 
and  there  is  real  pleasure  and  even  recre¬ 
ation  in  planning  a  certain  course  of  read¬ 
ing  and  following  it.  A  great  many  of 
us  read  in  a  desultory  manner,  reading 
first  one  thing  and  then  another,  just  as 
we  happen  to  come  across  books  or  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  course  outlined  below  may  seem 
tame  and  not  of  much  use  to  those  who 
have  studied  much  during  their  lives,  but 
there  are  many  people,  old  and  young, 
who  will  enjoy  such  a  course,  even  if 
they  have  sometimes  in  their  schooldays 
taken  up  some  of  the  writers  in  their 
literary  studies.  One  can  plan  to  take 
different  subjects,  such  as  the  old  clas¬ 
sics,  travel,  history,  poetry  and  fiction. 
If  one  wishes  to  make  his  reading  course 
a  real  study  procure  a  notebook  and  make 
much  use  of  it.  Begin  by  first  reading 
the  biography  or  autobiography  of  the 
author  chosen  for  study.  The  lives  of 
the  poets,  both  English  and  American, 
are  especially  interesting  and  better  and 
longer  accounts  of  their  lives  can  be 
found  than  of  some  of  the  more  recent 
writers. 

For  the  study  of  poetry,  study  Shake¬ 
speare,  Scott,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes  and  others.  For  the  study  of 


We  know  very  little  about  what  the 
puffers  eat  or  what  they  do.  From  the 
shape  of  their  teeth  and  from  the  places 
where  they  are  found  we  suppose  that 
they  nip  off  coral  tips  or  pick  barnacles 
or  mussels  off  the  rocks.  Maybe  they  pull 
worms  out  of  hiding  places  among  the 
seaweed.  Very  few  people  eat  or  try  to 
eat  puffers.  In  the  first  place  they  have 
hardly  any  meat,  just  a  tiny  bit  of  muscle 
in  the  tail.  Also  they  are  thought  to  be 
poisonous.  The  skin  of  many  of  them  is 
very  bitter,  and  some  people  are  said  to 
have  been  badly  poisoned  by  eating  it.  In 
a  few  places  they  are  said  to  be  eaten 
after  the  skin  is  removed. 

Fish  That  Go  Fishing. — Almost  any¬ 
where  along  the  coast  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  in  places  where  there  are  sandy 
beaches,  may  be  found  a  big  fish  with  a 
lot  of  common  names.  Sometimes  it  is 
called  angler.  Another  fisherman  may  call 
it  goosefish.  Others  call  it  fishing  frog. 
A  southern  gentleman  once  wrote  me  that 
he  called  it  “carpet-bagger.”  This  fish  is 
blessed  with  so  big  a  mouth  that  it  could 
almost  swallow  itself,  or,  at  least,  another 
fish  its  own  size.  It  is  reported  that 
somewhere  on  the  Massachusetts  coast  a 
whole  wild  goose  was  found  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  one  of  these  creatures.  The  head 
is  about  a  third  of  the  length  and  more 
than  half  the  weight  of  the  fish,  and  the 
mouth  opens  all  the  way  around  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

Just  above  the  big  mouth  as  the  fish 
lies  half  buried  in  the  mud  is  a  jointed 
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Library  at  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


fiction,  study  Scott,  Hawthorne,  Dickens, 
Thoreau,  Irving,  Eliot,  Stevenson  and 
other  standard  writers.  If  one  likes  his¬ 
tory,  we  have  Macaulay,  Hume,  Prescott 
and  Parkman.  The  works  of  Francis 
Parkman  are  especially  readable  to  one 
interested  in  reading  American  history. 
For  reading  books  on  travel,  take  up  the 
study  by  countries,  reading  the  books 
which  can  be  found  on  each  country. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  novelists,  Mary 
Johnston,  Gilbert  Parker,  Winston 
Churchill  and  Irving  Bacheller,  will  fur¬ 
nish  interesting  historical  novels. 

This  course  in  reading  can  be  followed 
by  any  interested,  but  would  be  especial¬ 
ly  helpful  to  the  housewife  who  stays  at 
liome  a  great  deal,  giving  life  a  new  zest 
and  interest.  Nowadays  nearly  every 
small  town  has  a  library  of  some  kind 
where  books  for  this  course  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  In  some  States  books  are  loaned 
from  the  State  library.  As  a  housewife 
and  librarian  of  a  country  library,  the 
writer  has  found  much  enjoyment  in 
taking  up  reading  in  this  way. 

In  the  collections  of  books  advertised 
for  reading  courses  and  costing  a  small 
fortune,  we  notice  the  books  of  the  old 
standard  authors  are  given.  These  books 
are  to  be  obtained  in  most  libraries  and 
without  cost  so  that  we  may  have  the 
privilege  of  reading  them  without  ex¬ 
pense  to  US.  MBS.  A.  E.  C. 

Vermont. 


Queer  Fishes 

The  Puffek. — In  my  mail  this  morn¬ 
ing  was  a  drawing  of  a  fish  with  a  blunt, 
squarish  head,  shaped  almost  like  a  box. 
Behind,  a  body  tapers  off  to  the  tail.  The 
head  is  so  big  and  the  body  so  small  that 
the  fish  could  go  through  any  opening  it 
could  put  its  head  through.  The  mouth  is 
furnished  with  four  big  teeth,  sharp-edged 
and  triangular,  that  match  together  in 
front  to  give  a  good  imitation  of  the  beak 
of  a  parrot.  It  was  caught  in  the  Mana¬ 
tee  River  in  Western  Florida.  This  fish 
is  a  puffer,  also  called  swellfish,  swell 
toad,  blower,  blowfish,  globefish,  etc.  It 
belongs  to  a  little  group  of  fishes  that 
swallow  air  until  they  puff  themselves 
out  like  balloons.  A  Mexican  fisherman 
once  handed  me  one  about  three  inches 
long,  which  had  blown  itself  up  to  about 
the  size  of  a  tennis  ball.  Some  of  them 
can  deflate  quicker  than  they  blow  up. 
Often  that  helps  them  get  away  from  an 
enemy. 

Puffers  are  found  all  over  the  world, 
in  warm  seas.  A  few,  like  the  one  whose 
portrait  I  have,  are  covered  with  smooth 
skin.  Most  of  them  have  some  spines  or 
prickles,  and  a  few  are  armed  with  large 
spines.  The  burrfish  is  covered  with  spines 
that  look  like  sharp-pointed  hobnails.  The 
porcupine  fish  goes  still  further,  and  cov¬ 
ers  itself  with  long  spines  that  can  be 
raised  or  laid  down  flat.  Curio  dealers 
blow  them  up  and  dry  them  to  sell  to 
tourists. 


appendage  ivith  a  soft  end  which  bears 
some  ragged  looking  fleshy  tags  on  it. 
This  is  its  fish  rod  and  bait.  When  a 
small  fish  or  crab  comes  along  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  strange  thing  which  is  waving 
around  over  the  big  rock,  a  mouth  opens 
and  the  visitor  finds  itself  inside.  When 
the  mouth  closes  the  visitor  is  still  inside. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  trap  is  all  ready  for 
another  victim.  . 

The  angler  is  a  representative  of  a 
whole  group  of  strange  fishes.  Some  of 
them  live  far  down  in  the  sea,  miles  below 
the  surface.  One  which  has  been  recently 
described  carries  a  lantern  on  the  end  of 
its  fish  rod.  The  ladies  of  that  group 
seem  to  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  or  to 
keep  a  husband.  They  solved  the  problem 
by  forming  a  permanent  attachment.  The 
males,  as  we  used  to  say,  “get  stuck  on” 
the  females.  The  attachment  is  so  strong 
that  it  cannot  be  broken,  and  each  female 
carries  a  tiny  male  permanently  grown 
fast  to  her  side. 

The  Sargassum  fish  is  another  member 
of  this  group.  That  fish  lives  in  the  masses 
of  gulf  weed  which  float  around  at  the 
surface  in  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  does  very  little  swimming,  just  enough 
to  get  back  home  if  a  wave  washes  in 
these  masses  of  seaiveed,  and  the  little 
fish  finds  most  of  them  good  to  eat.  If  we 
should  fish  up  a  mass  of  gulf  weed  it  is 
likely  that  there  would  be  one  or  more 
of  the  little  fish  there,  but  we  might  be 
almost  unwilling  to  believe  that  they  were 
fishes.  Some  of  the  fins  look  almost  like 
feet,  while  others  look  like  hands.  They 
are  used  like  hands  and  feet  while  climb¬ 
ing  or  resting  among  the  branches  of  the 
floating  home.  Although  this  fish  has  a 
fish  rod  it  does  not  need  to  use  it,  because 
it  is  almost  the  color  of  the  plants  where 
it  lives,  and  it  can  jump  quickly  enough 
to  catch  other  creatures  that  stray  too 
near  it.  Alfred  C.  weed. 


Cost  of  a  Western  Tour 

Husband  and  I  and  another  couple 
plan  to  spend  about  three  to  four  months 
on  a  trip  to  California  and  return  to  our 
home  in  Northern  New  York.  Each 
couple  will  go  in  their  own  car  and  carry 
their  camping  outfit.  We  would  like  to 
start  in  the  Fall  and  not  get  back  till  the 
cold  weather  is  over;  plan  to  make  our 
car  and  tent  our  home  during  the  entir< 
trip,  but  want  to  be  sure  to  have  money, 
so  we  won’t  need  to  go  without  anything 
that  makes  for  comfort.  Some  of  1H 
R.  N.-Y.  family  must  have  made  a  simi¬ 
lar  trip,  and  we  would  like  advice  on  our 
real  needs,  the  amount  of  money,  etc. 
Husband  and  I  haven’t  had  a  real  .v’aca" 
tion  in  18  years,  and  we  feel  that  it  we 
do  spend  the  few  months  and  the  amount 
of  money  we  will  want  to,  that  we  have 
earned  it  all.  Living  on  a  farm,  we  must 
plan  for  the  care  of  our  live  stock,  pets 
and  property,  and  so  it  all  takes  time. 
New  York.  w*  T' 
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raise 
crops  for 
Groundhogs! 


Free  your  farm  from  these 
destructive  pests  with 

CYanogas 

“A”  DUST 

Put  a  spoonful  in  and  plug 
each  burrow — then,  good¬ 
bye,  groundhogs!  The  dust 
combining  with  moisture 
forms  a  gas  which  gets 
them,  quickly,  surely. 
Safe,  economical,  takes 
little  time  and  labor. 

If  you  haven’t  a  nearby  dealer, 
send  us  your  order  and  you’ll 
he  supplied,  express  collect: 
1-lb.  tin,  75c.;  5-lb.  tin,  83. — 
the  big  tin  for  greater  economy. 
Send  for  folder  A-13 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 
535  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

420  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


n.  k  h  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  f  or  Small 
PlOWS^K  Larins,  Gardeners.  Florists,  Nurs- 
q  «  ^Keries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultry  men 

DOES  4  MEN'S  WORK 

lultivatesl^fles  Field  and  Truck  Crop 
•I  ||  » Tools.  Walking  or  Riding  -1 

nOWSndU  1  Equipment.  Rims  Belt 

andLawnsVcatalogFr,.  ' 

Write  *  Today,  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Full  Information. 

STANDARDENGINE  CO. 

3160  Como  A  v  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

EASTERN  BRARCH  155-Cedar  Street ' 


Know  a  Weed  Seed  Each 
Week 

No.  3— RED  SORREL 

Red  patches  of  sorrel  are  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  many  a  neglected  meadow, 
lawn  or  pasture.  They  usually  indicate 
a  sour  condition  of  the  soil,  although 
sweet  land  lacking  in  phosphorus  or  pot¬ 
ash  may  support  an  excellent  growth  of 
sorrel. 

The  plant  is  somewhat  dangerous  in 
pastures  since  the  foliage  contains  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  oxalates  that  may 
prove  fatal  to  cattle,  horses  and  other 
grazing  animals.  Red  sorrel  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  arrowhead-shaped  leaves,  the 
mild  somewhat  pleasantly  acid  taste, 
the  creeping  root  and  the  reddish  flower- 


New  York 


The  reddish  triangular  seeds  of  sorrel 
arc  shoicn  ( magnified )  with  their 
roughened  outer  jackets. 

ing  tops.  It  is  a  perennial  that  develops 
from  both  roots  and  seeds  and  the  species 
can  be  destroyed  only  by  correcting  the 
unfavorable  soil  conditions  that  permit 
the  pest  to  thrive. 

Some  sorrel  plants  hear  seeds,  while 
others  are  sterile,  the  sexes  being  sepa¬ 
rated  as  in  the  case  of  poplar  trees.  The 
seeds  are  reddish,  triangular  and  usually 
covered  with  a  roughened  coat.  When  the 
outside  coat  is  removed  the  small,  shiny, 
reddish  brown  or  amber  seeds  within  are 
revealed.  They  are  frequently  found  in 
grass  and  clover  seed  and  are  particu¬ 
larly  common  in  Alsike,  from  which  sorrel 
seeds  are  difficult  to  remove. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 

Purdue  LTniv.  Agr.  Exp.  Station. 


Don't  expose  your 
throat  and  lungs  to  this 
danger ! 

When  you  work  with  poisonous 
fruit  sprays,  guard  against  serious 
injury  to  your  lungs!  Don’t  risk 
your  health.  Play  safe  by  wearing 
a  mask. 

The  Willson  Dustite  Respirator 
for  Dust  and  Spray  gives  you 
complete  protection.  Comfortable. 
Allows  free  breathing.  Wear  it 
when  you’re  treating  seed — thresh- 
In£  —  or  doing  any  other  dusty, 

•  rritating  work.  Recommended  by 
manufacturers  of  agricultural 
chemicals.  Priced  at  $2.25.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  to  us 
direct  and  we  will  send  it  C.  O.  D. 
o/a  rCSS  Willson  Products,  Inc., 

Washington  Street,  Reading, 

*  a.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  WILLSON 

dustite  respirator 

for  Dust  and  Spray 


Twfo  you,  Tr,te  advertisers  mention 
n  -}*rat  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Prolific  Vine 

A  mammoth  citron  vine,  found  growing 
in  a  vacant  sandy  spot  the  past  season, 
came  up  from  seed  in  a  heap  of  rotted 
purslane  that  had  been  dumped  there  the 
previous  year.  Like  Jonah’s  gourd,  this 
single  plant  came  up,  self-planted,  and 
received  no  care  of  any  kind.  This  one 
vine  with  several  branches  was  a  most 
rampant  grower,  and  in  spreading  cov¬ 
ered  a  space  43x46  ft.  by  actual  measure¬ 
ment  in  early  Fall,  and  bore  14  citron¬ 
like  melons  which  were  from  5  to  40  lbs. 
each  in  weight.  These  melons  were  singu¬ 
larly  mottled,  light  and  dark  green,  most 
beautifully  veined,  and  were  solid  all 
through,  with  few  seeds  of  a  light  blue 
color.  The  flesh  was  solid  as  a  cannon¬ 
ball,  pure  white  without  any  tinge  of 
color.  The  outer  rind  was  so  tough  that 
these  citrons  could  be  thrown  without  in¬ 
jury.  The  leaves  were  light  green  and 
twice  the  size  of  any  other  specimen  of 
the  melon  family  that  has  come  under  my 
observation,  covering  an  experience  of 
more  than  50  years  in  gardening.  Speci¬ 
mens  exhibited  at  the  office  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
could  not  be  identified  as  a  melon,  citron 
or  gourd  by  anyone  who  saw  them. 
Surely  anything  suggested  in  the  Book  of 
Jonah  about  the  wonderful  gourd  “that 
was  not  planted,  neither  made  to  grow, 
that  came  up  in  the  night,”  was  abun¬ 
dantly  duplicated  in  this  citron  vine. 
Like  the  Biblical  story  of  Jonah’s  gourd, 
it  proved  in  this  one  instance,  at  least, 
to  be  no  fairy  tale,  and.  like  Jack  and  the 
beanstalk,  it  kept  on  growing  and  spread¬ 
ing  till  severe  freezing  weather  destroyed 
the  vine. 

This  remarkable  growth  of  vine  and 
wonderful  yield  found  growing  in  sand, 
without  the  application  of  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  culture  of  any  kind,  proves  the 
great  value  of  the  well-known,  despised 
“pursley”  or  purslane  as  a  plant  food, 
rich  in  both  nitrogen  and  humus  when 
well  rotted,  with  frequent  rains  through¬ 
out  the  entire  season.  Composts  made  by 
the  addition  of  alternate  layers  of  purs¬ 
lane  or  other  green  vegetable  growths 
with  lime  will  hasten  decomposition  and 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  innumerable 
seeds  produced  by  purslane.  With  a  little 
manure  or  fertilizer  added  to  the  above 
the  following  Spring  we  have  improved 
the  fertility  of  many  a  barren  sandy  plot 
in  our  gardens.  H.  N.  S. 

South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Bell  Mine 

Rotary  Kiln,  Pulverized 

LIME 

makes 

bigger 

crops 


SprayHn$“f°r 


An  Experiment  Station  Orchard 
being  sprayed  with  Bell-Mine  Lime 

Used  in  your  spray  formula,  Bell 
Mine  Rotary  Kiln  Pulverized  Lime 
will  help  you  turn  your  fruit  and 
vegetable  losses  into  profits.  Bell 
Mine  is  a  pure  Lime  with  calcium- 
oxide  content  of  from  94%  to 
96%.  Covers  well,  sticks  close, 
is  easy  to  use  and  will  not  clog. 
The  air-tight- steel  barrel  keeps  it 
in  perfect  condition.  Use  the 
handy  coupon  to  get  your  FREE 
book  of  sensible  spray  formulas. 

AMERICAN  LIME  &  STONE  CO. 

BELLEFONTE  PENNA. 


Send 
for  this 

.FREE 

.BOOK 


AMERICAN  LIME  Si  STONE  COMPANY 

BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 

‘ Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  on: 

"Spraying  and  Dusting  for  Orchard  and  Farm’’ 

Vfarrie — — — _ — - - 


aAddress- 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 

RNY  413 
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The  tfyM is  011 

fU  E  Even  beyond  the  I >  a  6o% 
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cos«. 

Cel  Evert  *%£*„%* 


Ift'K for 

send  us  a  card 

right  now. 


CeC  '-t  costs  »-“?ateS9o%. 
crop  than  it  does  making  YoUC 

O-^f-ClCtoslbotoughyot. 

ASrDustot;otcb;ta 

ofGjS  Ce  of'sC“ 

makes  '  „UcSon.There.s|to««a 
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.  a  P  DOST 
ant-VS  Dual 
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St  Louis  Los 
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MATERIALS 


When  yoti  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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To  Fordson  Owners 

A  rare  opportunity  to  buy 

J  Oliver  Plow* 

✓  Oliver  Disc  Harrow* 

Oliver  Spring  Tooth  Harrow* 

Roderick  Lean  Harrows 
Meili  Blumberg  Hitches 
Caswell  Binder  Hitches 
Taco  Binder  Hitches 
Amsco  Disc  Grain  Drills 
"N.  Arasco  2-Row  Cultivators 
\  Belle  City  Crawlers 

Pony  Sawmills 

BELOW  DISTRIBUTOR’S  COST 

i 

Everything  Brand  New  and  Unused.  Fully  Guaranteed. 

Will  Ship  for  Your  Inspection  and  Refund  Money  if  Not  Wanted. 

No  Questions  Asked — We’ll  Pay  Return  Freight. 

We  Are  Cleaning  Up  Our  FORDSON  Equipment 

First  Come — First  Served — Slaughtered  Prices — While  They  Last. 
WILL  GLADLY  HAVE  A  REPRESENTATIVE  CALL 

W.  B.  MAY.  INC.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Big  Valley  Woodsaw  Attachments 
W-W  Feed  Grinders 

Swayne  Robinson  No.  65  Ensilage  Cutters 

Stitched  Canvas  Belts 

Rubber  Belts 

Wehr  Belt  Rollers 

Kingston  Governors 

Handy  Governors 

Pharo  Governors 

Holly  Governors  with  Manifold 


r 


i 


Cash  Raid 

\ for Spare  or  Full  Time 


EARN  AS  HIGH  AS  ?IO  °2  AN  HCVP 


A  real  opportunity  ior  extra  money  1  Spare  or  full 
time  to  euite  yourself.  Our  charming,  exquisite  Paris 
creations  and  : latest  Fifth  Avenue  etyles  in  women's 
crcpe-de-chine,  DeLuxe  rayon  and  “non-run  rayon” 
lingerie,  manufactured  in  our  own  mills,  priced  lower 
than  stores— sell  on  eight. .  Wonderful  quality  eilk  hose 
and  etylish  chic  dreseee  quickly  gets  customers.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Take  orders  and  pocket  cash  commissions. 
Money  back  guarantee  assures  customer  satisfaction. 
Sample  garments  for  yourself  without  cost.  Many  workers 
are  earning  over  $85.00  a  week  with  our  plan.  Let  ua 
ihow  you  how. 

Free  Outfit  Starts  You  Earning  At  Once 

Bend  came  and  address.  Receive  handsome  outfit  large  sample 
swatches,  '  ‘  ' 

started.  'I 
day  telling 
prepaid  mail. 

TELLSON  MILLS.  Inc.  Pept.?S03  1107  Broadway. N-Y. 


AGRIPAX 

KILLS  INSECTS-/>*£.570/ 


ip^Controls  Bean  Beetles,  Japanese  Beetles,  Leaf- 

y  hopper.  Rose  Bngs,  Aphis,  Thrips,  8cale, 
Caterpillars,  Tomato  and  Currant  Worms,  Squash 
Bugs,  Mealy  Bugs,  Red  Spider,  etc.  Safe  on  Mush¬ 
rooms  in  powdered  form. 

Non-poisonous.  Spreads  evenly.  Stainless.  Non- 
corosive.  Economical.  Dilutes  heavily.  Send  for 
circular  and  testimonials.  Correspondence  solicited. 
We  can  help  you  If  insects  trouble. 

PULVO-PA X  the  pyrethum  insect  powder — 
non-poisonous. 

Spray*,  Weed  Killer,  Fertilizers,  etc. 

MORRIS  B.  READE,  Inc. 
Belleville  New  Jersey 


Your  Water  Supply 

When  you  do  buy  a  ram  to  solve  your 
water  problem  why  not  get  oue  that  is 
durable?  We  are  the  only  makers  of  a 
complete  hot  galvanized  ram  than  is  guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  rust.  Ask  for  free  pam¬ 
phlet,  “How  and  Why  a  Ram  Elevates 
Water.”  Rife  Hydraulic  Engine  Mfg. 
Co.,  90-D  West  St.,  New  York  City. 


A  DOLLAR  <pr 
BOOK  lor  £dC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 
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This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
338  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

ft  illl!lllllllM!l!ll!l!lllll!UUM 


For  QUICK  DELIVERY  of 

AMERICAN,  ANTHONY 
OR  NATIONAL  FENCE 

Consult  your  local  dealer  or 
write  direct  to 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
for  prices  and  information 


Qer  plow 

r  up  a  O 
BULLET i 


If  you  ever  plowed  up  a  lead  bullet, 
you  know  how  little  being  buried 
affects  lead.  A  hundred  years  in 
the  ground  doesn’t  destroy  it.  YOUR 
fence  protection  is  in  the  coating.  We 
“lead  anneal”  Leadclad  and  then  coat 
it  with  a  jacket  of  PURE  LEAD,  seven 


times  heavier  than 
the  zinc  coating 
used  on  ordinary 
fence,  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  rust. 
That’s  why  it 
lasts  years  longer 
and  saves  you 
crops,  time,  money 
and  trouble. 
Its  the  best  fence 
you  can  buy. 
Write  for  a  free 
sample  and  test  it 
yourself. 


Leadclad  roofing  is 
coated  with  PURE 
LEAD.  It  lasts 
longer  and  makes  a 
storm  tight,  lightning 
proof,  fireproof  roof 
that  really  protects 
your  crops  and  stock. 


A  big,  new  Leadclad 
catalogue  gives  you  the 
complete  story  of  Lead¬ 
clad  fence  as  well  as 
as  prices.  Write  for 
your  free  copy  and  start 
saving  on  fence  right 
away. 


Free  Aprons 

We  are  sending  a 
strong,  substantial  can¬ 
vas  apron  with  every 
Leadclad  order  received 
in  March  and  April.  Be 
sure  and  get  yours. 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  2-F  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  nation-wide  campaign 
for  a  six-hour  day  to  combat  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  launched  at  Boston,  March  31, 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train¬ 
men  and  its  companion  organization,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen.  Simultaneous  meetings  of 
New  England  members  of  both  brother- 
I  hoods  were  held  in  the  American  House 
j  and  in  Faneuil  Hall,  called  the  “Cradle 
of  Liberty”  since  Revolutionary  times, 
where  13  years  ago  the  drive  for  the 
present  eiglit-liour  day  for  railroad  em¬ 
ployees  began. 

The  bones  of  Mrs.  Anne  J.  Mahoney, 
a  well-to-do  widow  of  82  years,  and  her 
only  son,  C.  Edward  Mahoney,  aged  56, 
were  found  March  30  in  the  smoking 
ruins  of  their  farmhouse  at  Pleasant  Hill, 
5Id.,  destroyed  by  lire  the  previous  night, 
and  the  authorities  are  now  investigating 
to  learn  whether  the  pair  were  victims  of 
an  ordinary  accident  or  were  killed  by 
robbers  who  afterward  set  tire  to  the 
house.  A  sum  of  money  believed  to  have 
been  at  least  $2,000  was  either  consumed 
in  the  flames  or  stolen  from  the  house 
after  the  woman  and  her  son  had  been 
slain,  according  to  officials. 

In  his  effort  to  weed  out  dishonest 
brokers  and  real  estate  concerns,  Com¬ 
missioner  Alexander  C.  MacNulty  of  the 
New  York  State  Bureau  of  Licenses  has 
called  attention  to  a  series  of  cases  now 
being  heard  before  the  commission.  “These 
cases  disclose  the  existence  of  an  organ¬ 
ized  ‘ring’  in  the  smaller  cities  of  Neiv 
York,  which  has  made  a  regular  business 
of  swindling  thrifty  but  ignorant  farmers 
by  persuading  them  to  exchange  their 
farms,  including  live  stock,  crops  rnd  im¬ 
plements,  for  tenement  property,”  the 
commissioner  declares.  “A  month  or  two 
after  the  transaction  is  concluded  and 
the  farmer  has  paid  his  broker  a  substan¬ 
tial  commission  for  negotiating  the  ex¬ 
change,  the  victim  ascertains  that  his 
newly  acquired  town  property  is  com¬ 
pletely  plastered  with  mortgages  and  his 
‘tenants’,  who  are  usually  tools  of  the 
‘ring’,  move  out  or  refuse  to  pay  the  rent. 
In  the  meantime  his  farm  has  been 
stripped  of  all  personal  property,  which 
has  been  sold  and  the  proceeds  pocketed 
by  the  ‘ring’.  The  despoiled  farmer  usu¬ 
ally  asks  for  and  gets  a  ‘trade-back’  on 
the  basis  of  regaining  possession  of  his 
bare  farm ;  he  must  charge  up  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  loss  of  his  live  stock,  crops  and 
implements  and  the  commission  he  has 
paid  his  faithless  real  estate  broker,  which 
usually  aggregates  at  least  $2,000,  and 
sometimes  goes  as  high  as  $5,000.” 

Systematic  peculations  of  bank  funds 
over  three  years,  begun  to  make  up  a 
loss  of  $4,000  incurred  on  a  bad  loan  and 
pyramided  to  a  figure  put  as  high  as 
$300,000.  were  disclosed  April  1  when 
Louis  Dietz,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Broadway-Gates  Avenue  branch  of  the 
Brooklyn  Trust  Company,  surrendered  to 
District  Attorney  Dodd  after  a  week’s 
disappearance.  Dietz  began  his  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  bank  as  an  office  boy  in  1911 
and  worked  up  to  the  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  liis  disappearance. 

Storms  which  struck  part  of  the  South¬ 
west  and  Middle  West  and  some  Eastern 
States  April  1  caused  the  loss  of  nine 
lives  and  heavy  damage  to  property.  Sec¬ 
tions  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Minnesota  were  swept  by  gale-like  winds 
accompanied  by  rain,  snow,  hail  and  sleet. 
As  a  result  new  floods  were  forecast  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  north  of  St.  Louis. 
In  the  East  high  winds  caused  loss  of 
life,  unroofed  houses  and  schools  and 
crippled  wire  communications  in  West 
Virginia.  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  L.  A.  Cornett,  Newark, 
Ohio.,  was  killed  almost  instantly  when 
the  high  wind  blew  a  large  tree  down  on 
his  automobile  on  the  way  from  his  sub¬ 
urban  home  to  work  in  Newark.  The 
automobile  was  demolished.  Loa  Bacon, 
16  years  old,  of  Belmore.  near  Lima, 
Ohio,  was  blown  into  the  path  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  as  she  made  her  way  to  the  coun¬ 
try  school  along  Montootli  Road.  She 
died  of  a  broken  neck  and  a  fractured 
skull.  In  northern  Warren  Co.,  N.  J..  a 
windstorm  of  cyclonic  intensity  killed 
Boyd  Pitman  at  Vail.  He  was  plowing 
in  a  field  when  struck  by  a  flying  timber. 

The  definite  dates  for  the  State-wkle 
Economic  Congress,  a  meeting  for  finding 
facts  as  to  the  cause  of  decline  in  indus¬ 
tries  in  New  l'ork  State,  will  be  April 
15.  16  and  17,  James  W.  Gerard,  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
and  Merwin  K.  Hart,  chairman  of  the 
congress,  announced  April  1.  Meetings 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  New 
York  City.  Messrs.  Hart  and  Gerard, 
both  of  whom  were  public  members,  of 
the  State  Industrial  Survey  Commission, 
announced  early  plans  for  the  congress 
last  month,  when  it  was  declared,  the  con¬ 
ference  would  be  nonpartisan,  with  “poli¬ 
tics  of  every  nature  kept  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.”  Plans  for  keeping  industry  with¬ 
in  the  State,  which  has  been  thought  to 
be  lagging  behind  other  States  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  industrially,  will  be 
formulated.  Mr.  Gerard  recalled  that  in 
the  hearings  of  the  Industrial  Survey 
Commission  witnesses  testified  that  in¬ 
dustry  in  New  York  State  was  suffering 
under  handicaps  and  that  some  manufac¬ 
turers  had  become  timid  about  extending 
tlieir  operations  in  this  State  or  of  con¬ 
tinuing  such  operations.  After  pointing 
out  that  some  of  these  statements  were 
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contradicted  by  other  witnesses,  Mr 
Gerard  went  on  to  say  that  a  report 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  indicated  that  New  York  State 
had  not  gone  forward  industrially  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  its  competitors  and  not  so  fast  as 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 


from  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  till*  Southern  District  of  New  York 
His  resignation  was  accepted  April  1  bv 
President  Hoover.  Through  his  attorney 
Martin  Conboy,  Judge  Winslow  an¬ 
nounced  he  had  resigned  because  charges 
against  him  had  impaired  liis  usefulness 
as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  he  had  not  “the  finan¬ 
cial  resources  needed  to  engage  in  such  i 
conflict. as  his  continuing  on  the  bench 
would  torce  upon  him.”  A  grand  iurv 
presentment  alleges  “serious  indiscretions” 
on  his  part  in  connection  with  bankruptcy 
cases,  and  a  Congressional  investigation 
is  to  be  made  ot  the  case. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Gov. 
Larson,  the  New  Jersey  Senate  adopted 
a  joint  resolution,  April  2,  establishing  a 
committee  of  five  members  to  investigate 
taxation  and  recommended  methods  of  re¬ 
lief.  The  resolution  carries  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of.  $50,000  and  authorizes  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  fax  expert  of  nation-wide 
repute  to  conduct  the  inquiry. 

The  “misleading  advertisement”  hill 
introduced  by  Senator  Henry  G.  Sliaekno 
and  strongly  endorsed  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  seeking  to  protect  readers  against 
fraudulent  advertising,  became  a  law  in 
tins  State  April  2  with  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  s  signature.  The  law  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  agents  or  employees  thereof,  deal¬ 
ing  in  property,  to  make  any  false  state¬ 
ment,  either  in  advertisements  inserted 
for  the  promotion  of  such  a  business  or 
to  the.  publishers  in  explanation  of  such 
advertisements,  with  a  view  to  concealing 
the  fact  that  they  are  dealers. 


OBITUARY.  —  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
United  States  Ambassador  to  France' 
died  suddenly  51  arch  31,  after  an  illness 
of  only  one  day.  He  had  suffered  a  sud¬ 
den  heart  attack  following  a  cold  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  fatigue  of  5Iarshal  Fork's 
funeral.  The  French  people,  who  acclaimed 
him  as  the  greatest  of  their  American 
friends,  rendered  all  possible  honor  to  his 
memory.  The  first  funeral  ceremonies 
were  field  at  the  embassy,  where  Premier 
Poincare  delivered  an  oration.  Then  at 
the  American  Pro-Catliedral  a  service 
was  held,  attended  by  1,000  leaders  of 
French  public  life.  The  body  was  taken 
to  the  United  States  aboard  the  10,000- 
ton  cruiser  Tourville,  the  newest  fighting 
unit  of  the  French  Navy,  which  holds  the 
world  record  for  speed.  Full  military 
honors,  such  as  never  before  have  been 
paid  to  a  foreign  Ambassador,  were  ren¬ 
dered  when  the  body  was  removed  from 
the  embassy  to  the  church  in  the  Avenue 
George  V,  while  a  special  train  with  mili¬ 
tary,  naval  and  civil  leaders  took  the 
funeral  party  to  the  port  of  embarkation. 
51  r.  Herrick  was  born  in  Huntington, 
Lorain  County,  Ohio,  on  Oct.  9,  1854. 
On  both  sides  his  ancestors  were  Ameri¬ 
cans  since  early  in  the  17th  century.  His 
English  ancestry  is  of  the  same  line  as 
that  of  Robert  Herrick,  the  poet.  On  his 
mother’s  side  he  was  descended  front 
Jeduthem  Cross,  who  came  from  England 
to  settle  in  5Iassachusetts.  Mr.  Herrick’s 
father  was  Timothy  R.  Herrick  of  5Vel- 
lington,  Ohio,  a  farmer  of  modest  means. 
The  future  Ambassador  was  educated  in 
a  district  school  and  the  high  school  at 
5Vellington,  and  later  was  a  student  at 
Oberlin  College  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  studied  law  at  Cleveland  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878.  After 
a  short  but  successful  career  as  a  lawyer 
he  retired  in  1886  to  organize  a  national 
hank  in  Cleveland.  He  became  associated 
with  many  financial  interests  and  was 
first  appointed  Ambassador  to  France  in 
1912.  He  did  remarkable  work  during  the 
5Vorld  5Yar  and  continued  to  serve  for  a 
time  after  5Ir.  Wilson  became  President. 
In  1914  lie  was  succeeded  by  Wm.  G. 
Sharpe,  but  was  reappointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  in  1921. 


WASHINGTON. — The  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  April 
1,  affirmed  the  action  of  the  District 
Supreme  Court  in  dismissing  the  petition 
for  writ  of  mandamus  sought  by  the 
American  Silver  Producers’  Association, 
an  organization  of  domestic  silver  pro¬ 
ducers  ;  the  Della  S.  Consolidated  Mines 
Company  and  the  Spar  Consolidated 
5Iines  Company.  Colorado  concerns,  to. 
compel  Andrew  W.  5Iellon,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Robert  J.  Grant,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  5Iint,  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  Pittman  Act  of  April  23, 
1928.  The  act  was  a  war  emergency, 
providing  that  not  more  than  350,000,0611 
silver  dollars  should  be  broken  up  or 
melted  and  the  bullion  sold  to  England  at 
the  rate  of  $1  an  ounce.  For  each  ounce 
of  silver  bullion  so  sold  the  Treasury  om- 
cials  were  to  purchase  an  ounce  ot  silver 
from  domestic  producers  at  the  same 
price.  Although  the  court  had  peremptor¬ 
ily  denied  the  mandamus  on  grounds  that 
the  petitioners  had  no  direct  interest  in 
the  suit  to  entitle  them  to  relief,  and  the 
Appellate  Court  sustained  the  holding. 
Secretary  5Iellon  had  answered  the  peti¬ 
tion  in  the  lower  court.  According  to 
51ellon’s  answer  there  was  no  longer  an 
occasion  for  the  scrapping  of  good  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars  for  sale  to  England  as  bul¬ 
lion.  Practically  all  of  the  silver  sold  had 
been  sent  to  India  for  uses  peculiar  to 
that  country. 
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Save 
Money 
with 
This 
Concrete  Mixer 


High  costs  no  longer  need  keep  you  from 
putting  in  those  long-wanted  concrete  im¬ 
provements. 

You  can  do  the  best  kind  of  work  your¬ 
self  in  your  spare  time  at  half  the  cost  with 
a  Handy  Mixer. 

No  farm  job  too  big  or  too  small — it 
thoroughly  mixes  a  wheelbarrow  load  in  a 
minute’s  time — operated  by  hand  or  small 
gas  engine. 

Its  low  cost  will  surprise  you — pays  for 
itself  on  a  job  or  two  with  the  money  it 
saves. 

Can  also  be  used  to  mix  mashes,  slops, 
to  wash  root  crops,  to  treat  seeds — comes 
in  handy  the  year  around. 


Free  Book  Full  of 
Information 

Tells  how  to  mix  concrete,  in¬ 
gredients  to  use,  and  formulas 
For  different  kinds  of  work.  It’s 
free — write  today  to  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Book¬ 
let  MD-7  37. 

\ _ _ _ / 


APOWERJLXeam 


{JhatNeverTires < 


Put  CULTOR  to  work  anywhere  —  it 
plows,  plants,  cultivates, harvests,  pulls 
any  implement  usually  handled  by  two 
or  three  horses,  and  does  the  work 
better,  cheaper  and  faster. 

CULTOR 


Because  it  is  sd  compact,  convenient  and  easy 
and  economical  to  operate,  CULTOR  is  ideal 
for  smill  acreages,  yet  it  fits  any  farm.  Success¬ 
ful  farmers  everywhere  use  it  to  cut  crop  costs. 

Write  tM  for  full  particulars.  Good  openings 
for  more  live  dealers. 

Continental 
Manufacturing 
Company 

Dept.  238 
Springfield. 
Ohio 


STAND CO 

Brush  ReNuEr 


Only  10 


this  hook 

FREE 


PAINTS 

A.SD  HOW  JO  USE  THEM 


DENEW  your  old  paint 
v  brushes — make  them 
soft  and  pliable  like  new. 

S<*  simple  with  Standco  Brush 
l>’e-Nu-Er.  Send  only  10  cents— to 
My  packing,  postage,  etc.— and 
M  "ill  send  POSTPAID  H-lb.  of 
this  splendid  brush  cleaner.  Also, 

'•e  will  send— absolutely  FREE— 
our  book,  “ Paints  and  How  to  Use 
I  hem.”  It  will  tell  you  more  about 
paints  and  painting  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of  knowing:  how  to  se¬ 
lect  paint;  what  colors  harmonize; 

"  hat  colors  make  a  room  look 
larger:  how  to  conceal  knots,  etc., 
etc.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 

Standard  Pigment  Co.  Inc.,  Box  87,SchuylerviIle,N.Y. 


young  men 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wins  eariy  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30,  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
Pay  you  while  learning.  Write  Today, 
lhe  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  ol  TREE  SURGERY 

■i  .2T  Oireetion  of  The  V.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

ueP'-  T  .  Stamford,  Connecticut 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
3J3  West  39th  St.*  New  York 


Cost  of  Clearing  Land 

What  does  it  cost  per  acre  to  remove 
forests  and  stumps  in  up-State  New 
York?  j.  e.  E. 

I  believe  that  the  cost  of  forest  and 
stump  removal  in  up-State  New  York 
would  run  from  .$150  to  $200  per  acre, 
using  stump-pulling  machinery  supple¬ 
mented  with  dynamite.  Unless  the  land 
is  of  high  fertility  such  as  certain  poten¬ 
tial  muck  areas,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  operation  would  pay.  There  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  in  the  State  of  New  York 
that  can  be  purchased  for  $3  to  $5  per 
acre,  and  we  are  advocating  to  land  own¬ 
ers  to  plant  this  land  to  trees.  Even  if 
you  have  cleared  muck  land,  you  have  the 
additional  cost  of  draining,  so  that  there 
is  no  further  extension  of  muck  areas  in 
the  State.  J.  a.  cope. 

Extension  Forester,  Cornell  University. 


Annuals  in  Oklahoma 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  me  to  walk 
in  the  large  city  parks  and  travel  by  the 
homes  of  our  wealthy  oil  men  in  our 
great  oil  metropolis  and  see  the  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  beds  of  Zinnias,  Petunias, 
Phlox,  balsams,  prince’s  feathers,  or  cox¬ 
combs,  and  other  of  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  which  our  mothers  grew,  and 
loved,  when  we  were  children.  The  Zin¬ 
nia,  which  we  knew  as  “old  maids  ,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  flowers 
of  the  day,  and  is  a  close  rival  with  the 
Dahlia  as  a  flower  for  parks  and  public 
places.  While  visiting  the  beautiful  city 
parks  of  Denver,  Colo.,  last  year,  we  were 
charmed  with  the  great  beds  of  beautiful 
Dahlias  of  every  color  imaginable,  and 
so  full  and  double.  However,  the  Dahlia 
does  not  thrive  in  every  locality,  but  its 
rival,  the  Zinnia,  is  not  particular  as  to 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  will 
grow  and  bloom  to  perfection  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  part  of  our  great  country. 
Also,  Zinnias  have  been  improved,  until 
they  hardly  resemble  the  type  of  half  a 
century  ago.  We  have  the  most  vivid 
colors,  such  as  bright  red,  scarlet,  rose, 
lavender,  orange  and  pure  white,  with 
many  delicate  shades  and  markings,  while 
the  flowers  are  as  double  as  a  rose  and 
the  formation  is  perfect.  For  the  busy 
farm  woman  with  little  time  to  devote  to 
flowers,  the  Zinnia  has  a  distinctive  ap¬ 
peal.  The  seeds  germinate  readily  and 
young  plants  are  as  strong  as  tomato 
plants;  they  grow  rapidly  and  transplant 
readily,  even  after  beginning  to  bloom, 
which  makes  them  especially  valuable  for 
lilling  in  vacant  places  or  carrying  out 
color  schemes,  etc.  Mixed  colors  are 
lovely,  but  a  bed  of  the  tall-growing,  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  Zinnias  is  very  attractive. 

The  old-fashioned  balsam,  or  lady’s- 
slipper,  is  another  desirable  annual  that 
deserves  a  place  in  every  garden ;  the  im¬ 
proved  types  are  as  double  as  the  finest 
Camellias,  while  the  range  of  color,  ease 
of  culture  and  wealth  of  bloom  commend 
them  to  every  busy  woman  who  loves 
flowers. 

Among  the  improved  types  ot  coxcombs 
we  have  the  dwarf  variety,  growing  only 
a  few  inches  high  and  topped  with  enor¬ 
mous  heads  of  vivid  red,  yellow  and  a 
mixture  of  the  two  colors ;  these  little 
plants  are  very  useful  for  edging  flower 
beds,  walks,  etc.,  or  for  small  clumps  on 
the  lawn.  The  tall  sorts  are  indispens¬ 
able  for  massing  against  unsightly  walls 
or  as  a  background  for  other  plants. 

Every  flower-lover  knows  that  Petunias 
are  easy  to  grow,  sure  to  bloom  and  will 
reseed  themselves  year  after  year,  so  that 
if  a  small  plot  or  bed  can  be  given  over  to 
them  they  require  little  care  after  being 
once  started.  The  young  plants,  however, 
are  very  delicate,  and  must  be  protected 
from  poultry,  etc.,  until  well  started, 
after  which  they  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  This  applies  to  the  prolific  bed¬ 
ding  Petunias;  the  large  double  variety 
is  more  particular  as  to  soil  conditions 
and  care,  and  is  best  suited  to  the  win¬ 
dow  box. 

The  old-fashioned  marigold  is  a  very 
popular  flower  just  now  and  one  sees 
them  in  evidence  wherever  a  wealth  of 
the  various  shades  of  yellow,  orange  or 
brown  bloom  is  wanted.  The  tall  sorts 
reach  a  height  of  three  feet  and  bloom 
very  freely  from  early  Summer  until 
frost,  while  the  dwarf  variety  grows  8  to 
12  inches  high  and  all  Summer  long  is 
covered  with  hundreds  of  beautiful  yellow 
and  brown  flowers.  Marigolds  may  be 
combined  with  Zinnias  with  charming 
effects. 

While  asters  may  not  grow  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  all  sections,  where  they  do  suc¬ 
ceed,  as  they  do  here  in  the  Central  West, 
there  is  no  more  admirable  flower,  the 
range  of  color  embracing  white,  pink, 
lavender,  rose  and  light  and  dark  blue, 
is  so  delicately  brought  out  in  the  lovely 
double  blooms  that  it  hardly  seems  we 
are  admiring  the  common  garden  aster. 
The  seeds  of  these  also  germinate  well 
and  plants  are  strong  and  grow  rapidly 
and  begin  blooming  when  quite  small. 

The  one  noticeable  difference  in  the 
flower  gardens  of  the  present  as  com¬ 
pared  with  mother's  garden  is,  she  had  a 
few  dozen  plants  of  almost  every  annual 
known,  while  today  we  get  much  better 
effects  from  large  plots  devoted  to  a  few_ 
well-selected  sorts,  giving  a  wealth  of 
bloom  during  the  entire  season. 

LILY  REED  YORK. 


Old  Friends 

—and  new 


COTTON  FARMERS  who  are  still  in  their  prime 
can  remember  helping  their  fathers  haul  V-C 
Fertilizers  to  the  springtime  fields  of  long  ago.  Now 
their  sons  are  helping  them — and  V-C  remains  a 
family  institution.  Could  V-C  be  otherwise  than 
trustworthy,  with  such  traditions  behind  it? 

Other  regions  too  are  accepting  the  choice  of 
the  Old  South  as  they  learn  that  fertilizing  pays. 
V-C’s  good  name  keeps  on  opening  the  way  to  new 
friends — whom  the  years  will  ripen  into  old  ones. 

VIRGINI A-CAROLIN A  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Richmond,  Virginia 


O  V-C  Corp.,  1929 


How  fast  can  you  hoe? 


Why  let  an  old-fashioned  hand 
hoe  cramp  your  garden?  If  you 
plant  as  much  as  25  x  30  feet,  you 
need  a  Planet  Jr.  Wheel  Hoe.  With 
a  Planet  Jr.  you  can  have  as  big  a 
garden  as  you  like.  Because  a 
Planet  Jr.  hoes,  cultivates,  weeds, 
plows  and  hills  in  a  bare  fraction 
of  the  time  it  takes  with  the  old 
hand  hoe.  And  with  none  of  the 
tedious  back-breaking  effort. 

The  cost  of  a  Planet  Jr.  is  so  little  more 
and  the  results  you  get  so  vastly  supe¬ 
rior,  you  owe  yourself  a  Planet  Jr.  now. 
Don’t  put  it  off  another  year.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  17 
Single  Wheel  Hoe.  See  for  yourself  how 
light  it  runs;  how  nicely  balanced  it  is; 
how  strongly  it  is  made.  Once  you  have 
yours,  you’ll  wonder  how  you  ever  did 
without  it.  That’s  what  thousands  on 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  Planet  Jr. 
gardeners  say. 

For  copy  of  our  free  garden  booklet — 
“Home  Gardens — How  to  Grow  What 
You  Eat,”  ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  8c  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  38-D 

5th  8C  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 
No.  17 
Single 
Wheel  Hoe 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

April  4,  1929. 

April :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.16,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
lo  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 


BUTTER 

fresh,  fancy.  .$0.46% @$0.47 


Extra,  92  score 
Firsts,  88  to  91 

Lower  grades  .  . 

. 45  %@ 

score  .45  @ 

. 44  @ 

.46 

.45% 

.45 

.44% 

.39% 

Packing  stock  .... 

Renovated  . 

8Aveet,  fancy . 

. 33  @ 

. 48  @ 

.34 

•43% 

.48% 

.47% 

. 46  %@ 

.47 

. 45  %@ 

.46 

Centralized  . 

. 44  %@ 

.45% 

24%  @  .25' 


CHEESE 

Slate,  Hat,  June  special. $0.27% @$0.29% 

Fancy  ... . 2;>  @  .2o% 

Fresh,  special . 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 

Young  America,  fresl 
EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white.. 

Extra  . 

Average  extras 

Extra  firsts  .  . . 31 

Pacific  Coast,  white. 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby,  best . 

Gathered,  best . 

Common  to  good  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY, 


.26%  @ 

•27% 

i  .25 

@ 

.25% 

$0.35 

@$0.36 

.33 

@ 

.34 

.32 

.31 

@ 

•31% 

.32 

@ 

.37 

.32 

@ 

.34 

.30 

@ 

.31 

.26 

@ 

.29 

r,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 
Fair  to  good  .  .  .  . 
Broilers  . 

. $0.42  @$0.45 

. 30  @  .40 

. 40  @  .55 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Capons,  9  lbs.  each  . 

Mixed  weights  .  . . 
Turkeys,  dry,  toms  . 

. 18  @  .32 

. 16  @  .24 

. 50 @  .53 

. 35  @  .42 

. 36  @  .38 

. 35  @  .37 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  .  . 

. 40  @  .55 

_  2.50 @  3.00 

.  1.50®  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Capons  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 

AND  RABBITS 

. $0.33  @$0.34 

. 30  @  .55 

•20 

' ! ! . 20  @  .27 

. 20  @  .22 

. 40  @  .50 

. 24  @  .28 

LIVE  STOCK 

§32* 100  lbs . /.'.'.vSi1!:?! 

/.>u„  .  .  7.00%'  8.50 

Calves,  best  . .  • 

Common  to  good 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

. 16.00  @17.00 

. 10.00  @14.00 

. 6.00@  7.50 

. 14.00@18.25 

. 11.85@12.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb. 
Good  to  prime  . 


Culls 

Lambs, 

Steers, 


.$0.19  @$0.21 
.  .14  @  .18 

.  .10  @  .13 

.  6.00@13.00 
.  20.50@21.50 


h.h.,  each  . 

olccjlo,  100  lbs . -  n A/KlIN  Kft 

ti.-iit.  . lt>.00@15.50 

liulls  . / . 16.00  @18.00 


Cows 


.  $1.00@$2.25 
.  1.75@  2.00 
.  1.75@ 

.  6.00  @ 

.  1.00@ 


6.50 

9.50 
3.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150  lbs.  .  . . 

Maine,  150  lbs . 

Florida,  new,  bbl . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 

VEGETABLES 

v smraeus  doz . $3.25@$8.00 

Beets,  bu .  l  2-°° 

Broccoli,  green,  bu.  .  . 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt. 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery  hearts,  doz.  . . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Dandelion,  Tex.,  bu. 

Eggplants,  bu 


1.50  @ 
•75@ 
1.50@ 
2.00  @ 
1.00@ 
1.00  @ 
.25  @ 
1.50  @ 


2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.75 

1.50 

3.50 
.50 

3.50 


Horseradish,  St!  Louis,  bbl.  .13.50@14.00 


Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu. 

Oki’a,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs. 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu.  . .  . 

Salsify,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu.  .  .  . 
Squash,  new,  bu. 
String  beans,  bu. 


1.00@ 
3.00  @ 
2.00@ 
3.50  @ 
1.50@ 
5.75@ 
1.00@ 
.50  @ 
1.50@ 
.75  @ 
1.00@ 
1.00  @ 
2.75@ 


5.25 
5.00 
4.00 

4.25 
1.75 
8.00 
3.50 
2.00 
1.75 

.85 

3.50 

5.00 

5.00 


Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  .  . 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $13.00  @13.50 

Pea  .  11-00 

Red  kidney  .  S.50@  8.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $2.75%)$6.00 

McIntosh  .  5.00 @11.00 

Greening  .  2.50@  6.00 

York  Imperial  .  4.50@  6.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 2.00 @  5.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 15@  .55 


HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . $0.12@$0.12% 

Dark  . 09@  .09% 

Orange  bloom  . 12@  .13 

Comb,  24-frame  case  ....  4.50@  5.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $26.00  @27.00 

No.  2  . .23.00@25.00 

No.  3 . 15.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 21.00 @23.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring.  .  .$1.36% 


No.  2  red  .  1.48% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.10% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 57% 

Barley  . 77% 

Rye .  1.17 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 15 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.55@  .56 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55 @  .60 

Gathered  . 45@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 50 @  .60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02 @  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .30 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40@  .45 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 10@  .20 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Apples  moved  slowly  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  fruit  and  vegetable  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  and  the  market  was 
less  active  than  the  previous  week.  Truck 
receipts  of  Staymans  in  %-bu.  baskets 
sold  mostly  at  75c  to  $1,  with  a  few 
fancy  up  to  $1.25.  Paragons  and  Romes 
were  quoted  at  75c  to  $1.  On  the  car- 
lot  market  New  York  State  Delicious 
were  quoted  mostly  at  $1.75  per  bushel, 
and  Baldwins  were  quoted  at  $1.65  to 
$1.75.  Fancy  Staymans  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  moved  fairly  well  at  $2  for  large 
size  marks.  Best  Florida  strawberries  sold 
at  55  to  63c  per  quart,  with  poorer  stock 
down  as  low  at  14  to  35c.  Supplies  of 
asparagus  are  increasing  daily,  with 
shipments  now  coming  from  California, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  California 
stock  moved  mostly  at  $5  to  $11  per  doz¬ 
en  bunches,  while  marks  from  other  sec¬ 
tions  sold  at  $4.50  to  $7.  Spinach  from 
New  Jersey  was  fairly  active,  with  most 
sales  at  90c  to  $1  per  bushel.  Eastern 
Shore  broccoli  greens  were  weak  and  sold 
at  50c  to  $1  per  bushel,  depending  upon 
the  quality.  Nearby  beets  were  dull  on 
account  of  heavier  receipts.  Barrels  sold 
at  $3.50  to  $4,  and  bushels  at  $1.25  to 
$1.40.  New  bunched  stock  from  Texas 
brought  $2  to  $2.50  per  crate,  while 
Louisiana  stock  sold  at  $1.40.  The  car¬ 
rot  market  was  steady  with  a  moderate 
demand  for  the  fairly  liberal  supplies. 
Texas  bunched  stock  brought  $2  to  $2.75 
per  crate.  The  cabbage  market  was  dull 
and  trading  was  slow.  Texas  crates 
brought  $2  to  $2.60,  and  Florida  hampers 
$1  to  $1.25.  The  onion  market  was  dull 
with  trading  slow  and  most  marks  showed 
ordinary  to  poor  quality.  New  York, 
100-lb.  sacks  yellows  brought  $3.25  to 
$3.75,  with  poorer  sprouted  stock  down  to 
$2  to  $2.25.  Most  offerings  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  onions  were  of  poor  quality  and 
values  were  difficult  to  determine,  with 
most  sales  quoted  at  50c  to  $1.  Texas 
yellow  Bermudas  sold  at  $2.50  per  crate, 
and  white  wax  at  $3.  The  white  po¬ 
tato  market  was  dull  for  old  stock,  and 
Pennsylvania  round  whites  brought  $1.20 
to  $1.45  per  120-lb.  sack,  while  Maine 
Green  Mountains  sold  at  $1.45  to  $1.50. 
Idaho  Russets  sold  at  $2  to  $2.25  per 
100-lb.  sack.  New  potatoes  were  steady, 
with  demand  fairly  active.  Spaulding 
Rose  sold  at  $6.75  to  $7  per  double¬ 
headed  barrel,  while  No.  2's  brought  $2.50 
to  $4.75.  Dandelion  greens  from  nearby 
were  in  liberal  supply  and  sold  at  75c 
to  $1  per  bushel.  The  market  for  turnip 
tops  from  the  Eastern  Shore  was  weak, 
with  supplies  liberal  and  some  accumula¬ 
tions  noted.  Stock  showed  a  wide  range 
in  quality  and  condition,  with  the  best 
quality  at  50c  to  $1  per  bushel,  while 
poorer  stock  was  practically  worthless. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  kale  in  barrels 
was  in  more  liberal  supply  and  brought 
$1  to  $1.50.  Nearby  leeks  were  slightly 
stronger  at  the  close  and  sold  at  3  to 
3%c  per  bunch.  Radishes  from  Virginia 
were  quoted  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  bushel 
hamper,  while  North  Carolina  bushel 
hampers  sold  at  $2  to  $2.25.  Hothouse 
rhubarb  from  Pennsylvania  was  in 
slightly  heavier  receipt  and  the  market 
was  weaker,  with  most  sales  at  4  to  5c. 
Scallions  were  steady  at  $1  to  $1.25  per 
100  bunches,  while  watercress  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  sold  at  2  to  3c  per  bunch. 
The  mushroom  market  was  steady  to 
firm,  with  the  best  whites  quoted  at  $1 
to  $1.25  per  3-lb.  basket,  while  poorer 
marks  were  down  to  35  to  50c.  The 
SAveet  potato  market  was  quiet.  Fancy 
sweets  were  in  fairly  active  demand,  but 
ordinary  stock  met  a  very  slow  move¬ 
ment.  The  best  New  Jersey  yellows 


brought  90c  to  $1.25  per  %-bu.  basket, 
while  reds  moved  at  $1.10  to  $1.40. 
Bushel  yellows  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2  for 
New  Jersey  offerings,  while  Maryland 
and  Delaware  No.  1  were  quoted  at  $1.25 
to  $1.60.  Yams  were  steady  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Supplies  of  fresh  eggs  were  moderate 
during  the  past  few  days,  but  they  Avere 
ample  for  the  trade  requirements.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  still  operating  cautiously,  and  the 
market  eased  off  %  to  lc  from  the  week 
before.  Fresh  extra  firsts  sold  at  28  to 
29c  a  dozen,  with  most  sales  at  28c. 
Fresh  firsts  were  quoted  at  27c,  a  decline 
of  lc  from  the  week  before.  Fancy  eggs 
in  cartons  brought  36  to  37c,  while  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  candled  eggs  sold  most¬ 
ly  at  34  to  36c. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  relatively 
light  during  the  past  week,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  steady.  Colored  fowls  were  firm 
at  33  to  35c  per  lb.  Chickens  were  steady 
at  35  to  38c,  with  smooth-legged  stock 
slightly  higher.  Broilers  continue  to  be 
scarce  and  in  demand,  and  the  market 
was  firm.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  sold 
for  45  to  50c  per  lb.,  and  mixed  colors 
moved  at  44  to  45c  at  the  close.  Old 
roosters  were  steady  at  23  to  25c.  Offer¬ 
ings  on  the  dressed  poultry  market  were 
limited,  demand  fairly  active,  and  the 
market  was  firm  for  desirable,  small  sizes. 
Fresh-killed  fowls  were  steady,  with  4 
to  6-lb.  stock  quoted  at  35  to  39c.  Chick¬ 
ens  were  steady  at  27  to  30c,  with  small¬ 
er  marks  at  25  to  27c.  Capojis  were  sold 
mostly  at  50  to  53c  for  fine  heavy  stock, 
and  40  to  43c  for  small  birds. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  fine  quality  moved  at  satisfac¬ 
tory  figures,  but  a  large  part  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  of  ordinary  quality,  and  this 
Avas  dull  and  Aveak.  No.  2  Timothy  and 
best  clover  mixed  Avere  quoted  at  $18.50 
to  $19  per  ton.  Sample  continued  sIoav 
at  $12  to  $14.  Straw  held  steady,  Avitli 
best  rye  straw  at  $20  to  $22.  Avheat  at 
$15  to  $16,  and  oat  straw  at  $14  to  $15 
per  ton.  w.  av.  o. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c  ;  best  dairy, 
lb..  53c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  32c  ;  undersized 
eggs,  doz.,  28c ;  duck  eggs,  doz;,  53c ; 
minimum  weight,  all  eggs,  doz.,  20  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c  ;  cottage, 
roll.  5c ;  Avhole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  35c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c ; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  SAveet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  loAvest  prevailing  prices.)  Ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
13c ;  beets,  lb.,  3c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb., 
5c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c;  neiv  carrots, 
bcli,  7%c ;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  eauli- 
floAver,  lb.,  15c ;  endree,  lb.,  3c ;  horse¬ 
radish.  %  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb., 
10c;  leek,  bch,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head, 
10c;  onions,  pk.,  30c;  potatoes,  bu.,  50c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bch,  10c; 
radishes,  bch,  8c  ;  salsify,  bch,  10c  ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  30c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c;  turnips,  Ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb..  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  foAvls,  lb., 
35c:  light  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  geese,  lb.,  35c; 
ducks,  lb.,  33c.  „  or> 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  foAvls,  lb.,  33c; 
light  foAvls,  lb.,  32c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed 
veal,  lb..  40c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh 
ham,  liome-groAvn,  lb.,  20c;  shoulder  roast 
pork,  lb.,  26c;  hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb 
chops,  lb..  45c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  15c; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
25  to  30c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  50c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c; 
rabbit,  dressed,  lb..  40c;  pork  loins,  lb., 
24c :  whole  hams,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  22c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25  ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c  :  hickorynuts, 
nf-  ir> o  •  enrdwood.  delivered,  cord,  $4. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  bv  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Agriculture) 

Anril  2.  1929. 


Generally  lower  prices  prevail  at  Bos¬ 
ton  on  apples,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  onions 
and  spinach  with  supplies,  especially  of 
ordinary  quality,  apparently  in  excess 
of  any  evident  demand.  Potatoes  con¬ 
tinue  at  unchanged  low  prices.  The  egg 
and  wool  markets  also  have  been  very 
quiet.  NeAV  crop  maple  syrup  is  in  good 
supply  at  mostly  $2  to  $2.25  a  gallon. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
sIoav.  Market  draggy  except  on  best 
Baldwins.  Native  Baldwins,  ordinary, 
50c  to  $1.25.  Fancy.  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Ex¬ 
tra  fancy.  $2.35  to  $2.60.  McIntosh  or¬ 
dinary,  $1  to  $2.  Fancy,  mostly  $2  to 
$2.50.  Large  extra  fancy,  feAV  sales^  $3 
std.  bu.  box.  Wash.  Staymans,  $1.75  to 
$2.50  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  cut  off.  $1.50  to  $1.75 
std.  bu.  box.  Tex.,  100-lb.  sacks,  $2.25 
to  82.50 ;  erts,  behd,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  feiv, 
$2.75. 
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Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  N.  Y.  Danish,  100-lb.,  no  sales 
noted.  Fla.,  $1  to  $1.35  1%-bu.  hamper. 
Texas,  bbls.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  cut  off,  $1.50  to  $1.85;  feiv 
$2  std.  bu.  box.  Bchd.,  Tex.,  erts,  $2.50 
to  $3.  Cal.,  erts.,  ord.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 
Tex.,  cut  off,  $2.25  to  $2.50  100-lb.  sacks! 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy! 
demand  fair,  market  weak.  Fla.,  3  to  6 
doz.,  $1  to  $2.50  crt. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60 
cukes,  $6  to  $9  std.  bu.  box ;  $4.50  to  $6 
%-bu.  hamper. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
sIoav,  Native  hothouse,  ordinary,  18 
heads,  60c  to  $1 ;  few,  $1.25.  Iceberg, 
Cal.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $5 ;  few,  $5.50 
crt. 

Mushrooms.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Mass,  and  N.  Y.  fancy,  $1.35 
to  $1.50  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,,  demand 
sIoav.  Market  dull.  Native  yelloiv,  me¬ 
dium,  $2.25  to  $2.75  std.  lu.  box.  Mass., 
100  lbs.  ordinary,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Mich., 
100  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $5.25.  Chile,  std.  erts, 
$3.  N.  lr.,  100  lbs.,  ord.  and  small,  $1.25 
to  $1.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Maine,  100-lb.  bags,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  mostly  $1.15;  few,  $1.20;  P.  E.  I., 
90-lb.  bags,  A  grade,  $1.35  to  $1.60. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60  bchs, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Hothouse,  native,  14  to  15c  lb. 
Cal.,  40-lb.  boxes,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair.  Texas,  35  to  75c  bu.  bslu. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  Hubbard,  mostly  $80  to  $90 
ton ;  $3  to  $3.50  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
sIoav.  Quality,  ordinary  to  poor.  Fla., 
6  bskts,  $1  to  $2.50  crt. 

Turnips.— Supplies  moderately  light, 
demand  moderate.  Native  Purple  Top 
and  Ruta.,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 
P.  E.  I.  Rutas,  $1.75  to  $2  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Market  firm,  demand  improved, 
due  to  light  receipts.  Top  grades  firm. 
Few  Sales  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to  $26. 
Eastern,  $18  to  $23.50.  Clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $23  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  46%c ;  firsts,  45%  to  46c;  seconds, 
44%  to  45  %c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  quiet.  Nearby  lien- 
neries,  brown  extras,  35c.  Mixed  colors, 
34c.  White  extras,  32c  doz.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  31c. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras 
fresh,  24  to  25c.  Firsts  ucav,  23%  to 
24c.  Extras  held,  26  to  29c.  Firsts 
held,  25  to  27c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$11  to  $11.25.  Cal.,  small  Avhite,  $10.75 
to  $11.  YelloAv  Eyes,  $8.75  to  $9.  Red 
Kidney,  $8.75  to  $9.  Limas,  $13.50  to 
$13.75  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  very  quiet.  Trading 
light.  Receipts  of  domestic  at  port  of 
Boston  for  Aveek  ending  March  30,  893,- 


600  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  43 
to  44c;  clothing,  36  to  37c;  %  blood, 
combing,  49  to  50c;  clothing,  41  to  42c; 
%  blood,  combing,  53  to  54c ;  clothing, 
46  to  47c ;  %  blood,  combing,  52  to  53c ; 


dotliing,  45c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing, 
>1.03  to  $1.07;  clothing,  92  to  97c;  % 
flood,  combing,  $1  to  $1.04 ;  clothing,  93 
o  96c;  %  blood,  combing,  95c  to  $1; 
dotliing,  85  to  90c ;  %  blood,  combing, 
>6  to  91c ;  clothing,  80  to  83c.  Terr, 
nostly,  combing,  $1.04  to  $1.07 ;  cloth- 
ng,  95  to  98c ;  %  blood,  combing,  $1  to 
R1.05 ;  clothing,  95c  to  $1 ;  %  blood, 
•ombing,  97c  to  $1.02 ;  clothing,  87  to 
)2c ;  %  blood,  combing,  88  to  93c ;  cloth- 

n  i-i  a.  1  "1  /  1  1  —  —  J  %v>  r\  A  1A  O’ 


75  to  80c. 


Comparative  Egg  Prices 

The  following  quotations  are  obtained 
om  government  and  commercial  re¬ 
nds.  Due  to  lack  of  standardization  ot 
ade  terms  throughout  the  country,  it 
is  been  necessary  to  quote  each  market 
idividually,  using  the  local  phraseology 

1  describing  egg  grades.  , 

April  1,  1929. — New  York:  Nearbj 

snnery  whites,  closely  selected  extras, 
remium  not  included,  34  to  35c ;  browns, 
mey  to  extra  fancy,  32  to  34c.  Phila- 
flphia :  Fresh  extra  firsts,  28c;  fresl 
rsts,  27  to  27 %c;  carefully  selected  and 
mdled  fresh  eggs,  in  cartons,  36  to  die. 
oston:  Nearby  hennery,  34  to  doc. 
Worcester :  Nearby,  35  to  40c ;  mostly, 
7c.  Hartford :  Conn,  newlaid  fancy, 
}c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  38  to  40  , 
onn.  extra,  35  to  38c;  Conn,  gathered, 

2  to  35c.  Waterbury:  Conn,  newlaid 
mey,  40  to  42c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  oo 

>  40c;  Conn,  extra,  35  to  38c;  Conn, 
i  the  red,  32  to  35c.  Wilke-Barre . 
earby,  32c.  Providence :  R.  I-  sPec^ 
irge  size,  40  to  43c;  nearby  fresh  large, 
6  to  38c ;  nearby  fresh  medium,  od  • 
Juffalo  :  Grade  nearby  fancy,  36c;  gr;,< 

,  32  to  35c;  grade  C,  27  to  29c  ;  nearby 
t  mark,  white,  30  to  32c;  mixed, 

>  30c.  -  „ 

March  30,  1929. — New  Haven :  Conn. 

ewlaid  fancy,  42c;  Conn,  special  No.  L 
0c ;  Conn,  extra,  35  to  37c;  Conn,  garn- 
red,  30  to  35c.  Bridgeport:  Conn,  new - 
lid.  fancy.  42  to  45c;  Conn,  special  No* 
,  38  to  42c;  Conn,  extra,  38  to  40c, 
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Champion  X  —  For 
Model  T  Fords  — 
nocked  in  the  tied 
Box — 60c.  Champions 
—for  all  other  cars, 
including  Model  A 
Ford,  and  trucks, 
tractors  and  station¬ 
ary  engines  75  c. 


CHAMPIONX 
Spark  Plugs 

Promote  Efficiency 
on  the  Farm 


PRESENT  day,  advanced 
farming  methods  involve  a 
speeding  up  of  all  work  through 
mechanical  aids.  Trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  and  a  great  variety  of 
engine-driven  farm  equipment, 
together  with  the  farmer’s  per¬ 
sonal  car,  give  the  farm  a  new 
and  revolutionary  efficiency. 

And  efficiency  on  the  farm  is  a 
vital  factor  to  the  successful 
farmer. 

Wherever  and  whenever  there  is 
a  hard  task  to  be  done  by  en¬ 
gine  -  driven  farm  equipment, 
these  new  improved  Champions 
meet  every  need  for  sustained 
power  and  dependability. 

The  exclusive  sillimanite  insu¬ 
lator  with  a  remarkable  new 
glaze  is  practically  impervious 
to  carbon  and  oily  deposits. 
Special  analysis  electrodes  have 
been  greatly  improved  to  resist 
pitting  and  burning  and  through 
intrinsic  design  insure  a  maxi¬ 
mum  spark  and  a  fixed  spark 
gap  under  all  operating  condi¬ 
tions. 

You  can  be  sure  of  superior  per¬ 
formance  and  service  with  the 
new  improved  Champions.  But 
to  secure  the  best  results  from 
your  engine,  be  sure  it  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  proper  type.  There 
is  a  correctly  designed  Cham¬ 
pion  for  every  type  and  kind  of 
engine,  and  for  every  operating 
condition.  Consult  your  deal¬ 
er’s  chart  which  shows  which 
Champion  should  be  installed 
in  your  engine  for  best  results. 

Remember  —  it  is  a  genuine 
economy  to  install  new  Cham¬ 
pions  once  a  year,  thereby  pro¬ 
moting  year-’round  efficiency  on 
the  farm. 


Champion 

SPARK  PLUGS 

Toledo,  ohio  Windsor,  Ontario 


Countrywide  Situation 


In  each  region  there  is  a  leading  line 
of  production  selling  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  The  South  has  its  20-cent  cotton, 
the  West  its  .$12  hogs,  and  the  East  has 
its  good  market  on  dairy  and  poultry 
products  although  these  have  been  less 
satisfactory  than  they  were  early  in  the 
season.  The  mixed  farming  business  can 
worry  along  somehow  when  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  list  of  products  that  can  be 
turned  out  at  a  protit. 


POTATOES  PAID  SOME  GROWERS 

The  only  leading  line  showing  a  bad 
loss  to  almost  everybody  is  the  potato 
crop.  There  were  some  growers  that  did 
not  complain  even  this  season.  Here  is  a 
report  from  one  of  the 
land  cities  recording 
home-grown  potatoes 
bushel.  This  is  about 
growers  in  Northern 


smaller  New  Eng- 
sales  of  superior 
at  DO  cents  per 
the  same  price  as 
Maine  are  getting 


for  a  barrel  of  potatoes  at  shipping  points 
and  even  the  price  in  Northern  Maine 
looks  high  beside  30  cents  per  100  lbs. 
paid  to  growers  in  the  more  distant  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  of  the  Central  W  est. 
Some  of  these  growers  remote  from  the 
large  markets  concluded  it  does  not  pay 
to  haul  potatoes  at  such  prices  so  long 
as  hogs  bring  $12  per  100  lbs.  and  dairy 
cows  show  a  good  yield  of  milk  when  fed 
moderate  rations  of  potatoes.  Potato 
growers  close  to  their  market  have  great¬ 
er  advantages  than  usual  when  the  price 
is  low.  The  cost  of  freight  and  handling 
at  both  ends  of  the  deal  and  the  profit  of 
the  middlemen  are  enough  to  make  the 
difference  between  a  living  net  price  and 
a  dead  loss  to  the  grower  in  the  season 
when  prices  are  extremely  low.  The 
farmer  who  can  peddle  out  his  crop  need 
not  be  much  afraid  to  plant  anything  he 
knows  how  to  grow  well. 


DAIRY  OUTLOOK  GOOD 

Whether  or  not  the  dairyman  has.  a 
supply  of  cheap  potatoes  to  feed  his  dairy 
herd,  dairying  should  continue  one  of  the 
best  lines  of  farming  for  this  year  at 
least.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  cannot 
be  increased  much  in  one  season  and  it 
ought  not  to  be.  The  balance  is  close 
between  supply  and  the  market.  Cheap 
mill  feed  and  good  pasture  would  tend  to 
an  oversupply  of  milk  and  butter,  even 
now  with  the  moderate  number  of  dairy 
cattle.  The  change  in  herds  should  be 
not  in  number  but  in  quality.  Big,  meaty 
cows  that  dry  up  quickly  should  be 
turned  to  beef  which  is  fairly  high  in 
price  and  likely  to  continue  so  subject  to 
temporary  set  backs.  Many  western 
herds  will  be  switched  to  beef  lines  for 
the  present,  thus  making  room  for  a  few 
more  real  dairy  cows  in  the  dairy  sec¬ 
tions.  This  year  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
years  more  are  likely  to  be  satisfactory 
for  dairymen  with  good  herds  or  with 
capital  enough  to  exchange  the  poor  milk¬ 
ers  for  good  ones. 

It  is  not  a  particularly  safe  time  to 
start  building  up  a  dairy  herd  by  raising 
young  stock.  Chances  are  that  by  the 
time  this  year’s  heifer  cows  grow  into  full 
production  there  may  be  too  many  dairy 
cows  and  too  much  milk  produced,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  East  where  the  dairy  has 
been  growing  faster  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  West  is  likely  to  pay 
more  of  its  attention  to  beef  herds  for  a 
while.  The  South  is  just  beginning  a 
real  dairy  industry  and  there  are  still 
many  good  openings  for  dairy  farms  near 
southern  cities.  Dipping  tanks  for  the 
cattle  tick  trouble  and  artificial  ice  for 
use  with  milk  and  butter  have  done  much 
to  extend  the  dairy  region  southward  the 
past  five  years.  The  far  Western  States 
also  have  some  room  for  more  or  better 
dairying  because  production  has  not  been 
keeping  up  with  increasing  population. 

Feeders  may  fairly  expect  the  price  of 
mill  feeds  to  stay  somewhere  near  recent 
levels  or  at  least  not  to  repeat  the  sudden 
rise  of  a  year  ago.  Holdings  of  wheat, 
oats  and  barley  are  larger  this  year.  The 
[trice  of  corn  will  depend  somewhat  on 
the  South  American  crop,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  much  change  during  the 
Spring  months.  More  corn  than  usual 
was  exported  the  past  season,  but  less 
fed  because  there  was  not  so  much  live 
stock  on  the  farms.  The  price  has  not 
changed  much  since  the  end  of  January, 
notwithstanding  t he  upturn  for  awhile  in 
February. 

AVERAGE  OUTLOOK  FOR  HOGS 

Will  it  pay  to  raise  pigs  this  season? 
Probably  they  will  turn  out  just  about 
as  well  as  average  seasons,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  demand  and  the  market.  Feeds  are 
rather  moderate  in  price.  Corn  may  go 
lower  in  the  fattening  season  if  the  new 
crop  turns  out  well.  Prices  of  hogs  may 
go  down  as  usual  in  late  Fall,  but  prob¬ 
ably  not  in  any  such  severe  manner  as 
they  did  last  year,  mainly  because  there 
is  no  such  great  carry-over  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  as  there  was  then.  Besides  the  supply 
of  Spring  pigs  it  is  expected  to  be  lighter 
than  in  192S.  There  are  prospects  of  a 
better  export  demand  for  pork  products. 
Altogether  it  looks  like  a  good  enough 
year  to  keep  a  few  pigs  on  almost  any 
farm. 

The  lamb  and  wool  market  has  been 
holding  up  well  considering  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep  is  increasing  right  along. 
Lambs  are  likely  to  be  in  satisfactory  de¬ 
mand  as  long  as  beef  sells  high.  As  for 
wool,  the  f>  per  cent  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  would  tend  to  lower  prices  but  for 
the  increasing  activity  of  the  woolen 
mills.  The  two  conditions  may  largely 
offset  each  other.  The  wool  market  did 
not  change  much  last  month.  G.  is.  F. 


Plows  7,840  acres  . . . 
threshes  270,000  bushels 
.  .  .  with  little  repair  expense 


Edwards  Bros.,  Tulsia,  Texas,  write:  “In 
1915  we  bought  a  rebuilt  OilPull  tractor, 
which  in  11  years  has  broken  735  acres, 
plowed  7,840  acres,  threshed  270,000 
bushels,  disced  1,900  acres,  graded  5  miles 
of  roads,  and  has  done  countless  other  jobs, 
all  with  very  little  repair  expense.” 

A  "A  A 

That’s  OilPull  dependability!  Sounds 
like  an  unusual  instance.  But  it  really 
isn’t.  Ten,  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
dependable,  economical  service  is  not  un¬ 
common  with  OilPulls. 

The  reasons  for  OilPull  dependability, 
economy  and  long  life  may  be  found  in  the 
ideals  and  experience  that  are  behind  their 
design  and  construction.  Rumely  has  spe¬ 
cialized  on  power  farming  machinery  for 
nearly  a  century.  And  today’s  OilPulls, 
more  than  ever  before,  give  the  six  things 
that  every  tractor  owner  wants : 

/.  Most  work  per  day  4.  Lowest  upkeep  costs 

2.  Most  labor  saved  5.  Fewest  layup  losses 

3.  Largest  fuel  savings  6.  10-year  life  and  longer 

The  new  OilPulls  . . .  with  30%  more  power 
. . .  20%  more  speed  . . .  much  lighter  weight 
.  .  .  and  greater  ease  of  handling  .  .  .  are 
better  OilPulls  in  every  way. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  OilPull 
literature.  Or  see  your  Advance-Rumely 
dealer.  Do  it  now.  Address  Advance- 
Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bros.,  Malvern,  Pa. 


ADVANCE  -RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 


PRICE— The  20-30  hp.  OILPULL 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  ZZ,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

$1095  Cash 

Serviced  through  30  Branches  and  Warehouses 
Gentlemen  :  Please  send  literature  describing 
Rumely  OilPull  Tractor. 

the 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Name . . . 

Terms  can  be  arranged  if  desired 

Address . 

TOWNSEND’S  VICTORY 


With  Townsend’s  Victory  to  mow  your 
lawn  you  experience  a  great  surprise. 

Instead  of  the  usual  drudgery,  you 
indulge  in  a  most  fascinating  pastime. 

You  apply  a  gentle  pressure  and  in¬ 
stantly  those  razor-steel  blades  swirl 
forth  a  Niagara  of  living  green. 

The  tall  bent  and  the  proud  dandelion 
lie  withering  in  the  sun — 

There  remains  only  a  beautiful  carpet 
of  green. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Townsend’ s 
Mowers,  write  to  us. 


S.  P.  TOWNSEND  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Genuine 

wheel-lessplow' 


Makes  Fordson  most  efficient  of  all  tractors — the  best  plowing  outfit  anyone  can 
buyl  Fordson  and  16-inch  Single  Bottom  Ferguson  WHEEL-LESS  Plow  operate 
as  single  unit.  Plow  out  tight  corners;  rough,  hilly  land;  any  kind  of  soil,  anywhere! 
An  all  purpose  plow,  valuable  for  fighting  corn  borer.  Save  *18.25 — price  cut  from 
*88.00  to  *69.751 

Delivered  from  Factory  to  You — Only  a  limited  number  to  be  sold  at  low  price 
of  *69.75.  Plow  shipped  direct  from  factory  complete,  set  up,  ready  to  put  in  field. 
Order  now  to  be  sure  of  Spring  delivery.  Write  for  free  booklet;  "The  Turning  Point 
in  Power  Farming.’’ 

We  guarantee  to  plow  rocky,  hilly  land  or  money  back. 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Bo*  I  ,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Information  on  2-pang  W  HEEL-LESS  Plows  on  request. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
i  esponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“We  never  get  hold  of  a  cleaner  paper.  You  do  not 
have  to  be  afraid  to  let  the  children  get  hold  of  it  to 
read.” 

HAT  seems  to  us  the  highest  compliment  a  good 
mother  could  pay.  It  is  saddening  to  think  how 
many  publications  fail  to  deserve  it.  We  often  see 
ycung  children  spelling  their  way  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  newspapers  that  can  only  give  them  vicious 
and  distorted  views  of  life,  what  they  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  in  the  print  being  made  plain  to  them  by  the 
pictures.  Small  wonder  that  their  moral  standards 
are  confused  or  debased.  The  best  way  to  weaken 
the  power  of  worthless  publications  is  to  till  their 
place  with  good  ones,  and  here  the  example  and  op¬ 
portunity  is  squarely  with  the  parents. 

* 

ECENTLY  Wall  Street  gave  the  public  a  lesson 
which  may  be  worth  its  cost  if  its  significance 
is  clearly  understood  and  handed  down  to  future 
generations.  Three  men  in  the  stock  market  fix  the 
interest  rate  on  money  for  “call  loans”  from  day  to 
day.  It  has  been  high,  and  inland  bankers,  anxious 
to  profit  by  the  high  rates,  sent  large  sums  to  loan 
on  stock  collateral.  This  tended  to  make  money 
easy  and  to  increase  stock  transactions.  The  lambs 
with  scanty  savings  yielded  to  the  propaganda  of 
profits  in  speculation.  Prices  of  stocks  rose.  The 
experienced  operator  sold ;  the  blind  speculator  con¬ 
tinued  to  buy.  Orders  came  so  fast,  the  system 
broke  down.  Reports  were  hours  late.  The  small 
traders  paid  down  a  margin,  and  the  broker  pledged 
the  stock  with  the  banks  on  “call  loans”  for  the  bal¬ 
ance.  Money  rates  rose  to  20  per  cent.  No  one 
could  pay  the  rate  for  long.  Prices  dropped,  more 
margins  were  demanded.  The  buyers  did  not  have 
(he  money.  The  margins  were  lost.  The  stock  col¬ 
lateral  was  sold.  The  small  speculator  was  wiped 
out.  The  good  stocks  were  now  low  enough  to  he 
a  good  buy.  The  experienced  operators  who  sold 
them  at  a  dollar,  now  bought  them  back  at  80  cents. 
The  margins  paid  them  a  few  days  before  by  the 
lambs  now  represented  the  profit  of  the  operators 
who  first  sold  them  and  later  bought  them  back. 
Senators  down  in  Washington  said  it  was  all  a  part 
of  a  deliberate  procedure.  Money,  they  say,  which 
should  remain  in  localities  for  legitimate  business 
purposes  flows  to  this  gambling  den  to  help  fieeee 
the  unwary.  But  these  are  instruments  created  un¬ 
der  legal  franchises.  The  whole  performance  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  face  of  the  public  with  the  sanction  of  the 
government.  And  the  people  are  the  government. 

* 

HE  receiver  for  the  Kansas  City  Joint-Stock 
Land  Bank  finds  a  deficit  of  $6,498,812.02  in  the 
bank  balances.  The  institution  has  1,800  stock¬ 
holders.  As  authorized  by  the  Land  Bank  Act,  the 
receiver  has  made  an  assessment  of  100  per  cent 
against  the  stock  of  these  owners  amounting  to  $3,- 
800,000.  The  original  shares  of  the  bank  were  $100 
a  share.  The  stockholders  also  paid  $S0  a  share  as 
a  reserve  fund.  The  assessment  is  against  the 
stockholders  of  record  of  May  4,  1927,  the  date  of 
(he  receivership.  If  unpaid,  it  will  be  collected  by 
suit.  Some  of  the  officials  have  already  been  con¬ 
victed  on  criminal  indictments.  The  officials  and 
stockholders  of  this  bank  should  afford  a  whole¬ 
some  lesson  for  joint-stock  land  banks  generally. 

* 

GOVERNOR  Roosevelt  has  signed  a  new  dog 
law,  details  of  which  were  published  some  time 
back.  The  section  of  the  law  which  provoked  the 
greatest  amount  of  opposition  is  the  provision  that 
a  person  attacked  or  an  eye-witness  of  an  attack  on 
a  person  who  is  in  a  place  where  he  has  a  right  to 


he,  may  kill  the  attacking  dog  without  incurring 
liability  for  damages.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
law  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  stray  dogs,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  may  have  the  desired  effect.  The 
provision  which  aroused  the  opposition  certainly 
could  not  be  considered  needlessly  severe.  It  would 
seem  reasonable  that  an  attacking  dog  had  no  more 
privileges  than  an  attacking  person.  Self-defense  is 
a  pretty  well  established  right.  The  only  regret  is 
that  sheep  do  not  have  the  ability,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  destroy  their  tormentors. 

* 

A  WESTERN  ranchman  is  sure  that  beef  cattle 
could  he  raised  at  a  profit  in  various  areas  of 
the  East.  He  spent  several  weeks  touring  in  this 
territory  last  year.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent 
with  farmers  far  off  the  hard  roads.  In  his  opin¬ 
ion,  thousands  of  acres  of  cheap  lands  in  the  East 
would  produce  more  and  better  grass  per  acre  than 
the  West's  pastoral  districts.  In  the  East  there 
would  also  be  more  days  of  grass  per  year.  It 
would  not  surprise  him,  he  says,  if  in  a  few  years 
some  large  tracts  of  this  land  were  bought  by  west¬ 
ern  ranchmen  and  used  as  breeding  and  grazing 
grounds  for  beef  cattle.  Under  eastern  conditions, 
they  could  be  better  wintered  than  in  the  West. 
“Cattle  as  good  as  ours  could  be  raised  on  grass  and 
liay  at  a  comparatively  light  expense  in  the  East,” 
our  visitor  writes.  “Furthermore,”  he  continues, 
“they  could  be  fattened  in  the  East  about  as  cheaply 
as  anywhere  else,  and  the  markets  there  are  the 
largest  and  best  in  the  world.  New  YTork  City  alone 
has  an  insatiable  appetite — and  the  price — for  a 
vast  tonnage  of  prime  beef.  1  can  see  no  reason 
why  a  lot  of  qualified  beef  should  not  be  raised  and 
fattened  on  cheap  lands  in  New  York  State.”  What 
our  western  ranch  friend  suggests,  has  been  done  in 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  successful  beef-making  busi- 
nes  on  a  large  scale  has  been  established  there  by  a 
business  man  and  his  associates  who  are  familiar 
with  western  cattle  ranch  practices  and  results.  Beef 
cattle  ranching  in  the  East  may  be  a  practical 
means,  along  with  reforestation,  of  utilizing  much 
of  our  non-farmed  land  to  the  best  advantage. 

* 

AN  EASTERN  breeder  of  purebred  dairy  cattle 
commends  our  policy  of  excluding  fake  and 
questionable  advertisements  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  In¬ 
fluenced  by  that  policy,  be  has  set  up  high  stand¬ 
ards  by  which  to  conduct  his  first  annual  auction. 
Ho  writes  that  “we  .have  always  believed  in  the 
practicability  of  the  auction  method  of  selling  pure- 
breds,  provided  that  the  sellers’  warranties  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  complete  to  merit  public  confidence.  We 
propose  to  assume  the  limit  of  responsibility  as  re¬ 
gards  the  soundness  of  all  animals  catalogued.”  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  note  and  quote  this  statement. 
Many  of  us  saw  numerous  pedigree  culls  and  dis¬ 
eased  or  defective  animals  pass  through  auction 
rings  less  than  a  generation  ago.  Little  or  nothing 
legally  binding  was  said  about  them.  Inexperienced 
buyers,  moreover,  took  lots  of  these  animals  on  faith 
and  at  high  prices.  Thus  began  the  era  of  losing 
money,  faith  and  confidence  in  purebred  stock.  It 
has  practically  run  its  vicious  course.  Purebred 
live  stock  is  in  more  intelligent  and  more  responsible 
hands  than  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  pedigree  wor¬ 
ship  and  speculation.  There  is,  of  course,  room  fox- 
further  improvement  in  business  practices  of  the 
trade,  but  “the  worst  is  over”  and  largely  forgotten. 
Better  selling  methods  are  practiced  in  all  branches 
of  the  industry.  Public  confidence  in  purebred  stock 
at  auction  is  being  restored  by  breeders  who  went 
in  and  are  in  the  business  to  stay. 

* 

FIRST  shipments  of  Louisiana  strawberries 
reached  northern  markets  late  in  March.  They 
started  at  about  30  cents  per  quart,  wholesale,  which 
means  that  the  growers  will  have  another  good  sea¬ 
son  if  prices  can  he  kept  anywhere  near  that  level. 
Yield  per  acre  is  hardly  up  to  northern  standards, 
but  the  cost  of  production  is  in  some  ways  moderate. 
Many  growers  received  over  $300  per  aci-e  last  sea¬ 
son.  Most  of  them  are  small  producers.  Their  crop 
is  marketed  mostly  in  April  and  May,  reaching  the 
North  at  a  time  when  not  many  berries  or  other 
fresh  fruits  are  in  the  market.  Another  section  that 
has  been  going  in  strong  for  berries  is  the  Eastern 
Shore,  comprising  sections  of  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  This  region  has  the  advantage  of  an 
early  mild  climate,  and  of  late  years  the  producers 
have  been  able  to  get  the  prices  usually  quoted  on 
fresh  berries  because  the  greater  part  of  the  crop 
has  been  hauled  by  motor  truck.  Shipments  by  truck 
were  greater  than  by  train  last  season  from  the 
peninsula.  Berries  are  by  far  the  largest  item  of 
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the  truck  shipments,  although  other  highly  perish¬ 
able  produce  is  included.  Apples,  cabbage,  onions, 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  here,  as  elsewhere,  still 
move  lai-gely  by  rail.  The  combined  records  made 
by  the  Delaware  Highway  Commission  show  41,342 
carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  moved  by  rail  and 
5,745  carloads  by  motor  truck,  shipped  from  the 
Peninsula  in  1928. 

Thefts  of  farm  poultry  Hocks  in  some  sections  of 
Florida  have  reached  such  large  proportions  that  the 
situation  is  really  very  serious.  How  is  this  matter 
handled  in  other  localities?  f.  g. 

HE  most  successful  tx-eatment  we  have  known 
has  been  through  conscript  societies  formed  for 
mutual  protection.  Formerly  these  wei-e  common 
among  horse  owners  in  various  localities.  Moder¬ 
ate  membership  fees  were  charged  and  all  agreed  to 
get  out  at  the  first  alarm.  Many  thieves  were 
caught,  and  more  horses,  abandoned  by  them  in 
their  flight.  But  the  most  beneficial  part  of  the 
matter  was  that  thieves  got  very  scarce  in  those 
conscripted  localities.  One  or  two  eases  where 
work  of  this  sort  was  being  done  by  poultry-keepers 
have  been  reported.  We  should  like  to  have  de¬ 
tails  from  any  association  now  active  in  such  lines. 

* 

THE  Governor  of  New  York  has  signed  a  bill  to 
compel  an  automobilist  to  indemnify  himself 
against  claims  for  personal  injury  or  property  dam¬ 
age  if  he  has  been  convicted  as  a  reckless  or  crimi¬ 
nal  driver  in  a  case  involving  personal  injury  or 
property  damage.  A  license  would  be  withheld  from 
such  a  driver  until  he  had  satisfied  the  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicle  Department  of  his  financial  responsibility. 
Connecticut  has  a  law  much  in  the  same  line. 

❖ 

N  OUTLET  for  some  of  California’s  vast  fruit 
output  is  being  found  in  shipments  to  markets 
in  the  Orient,  like  Java  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 
Refrigerator  ships  are  taking  fresh  plums,  prunes, 
peaches  and  Bartlett  pears,  landing  them  in  these 
far  eastern  markets  in  good  condition,  and  receivers 
there  are  planning  largely  increased  cold  storage 
houses.  This  is  something  more  than  5,000  miles 
of  ocean  trip. 

j, 

THE  hit  of  news  from  the  wheat  growing  area 
of  Australia  that  “there  have  been  no  useful 
rains  since  last  October”  will  sound  rather  strange 
to  us  who  know  what  a  month  without  rain  means 
to  our  farming.  Yet  the  last  crop  of  commercial 
wheat  in  Australia  had  an  exportable  surplus  of 
100,000,000  bushels,  of  which  40,000,000  bushels  have 
already  been  shipped.  Winter  wheat  in  Europe  is 
reported  to  have  come  through  without  much  loss, 
but  weather  has  delayed  Spring  wheat  seeding.  The 
world  wheat  price  has  declined  recently. 

* 

Dlt.  JOHN  H.  KELLOGG,  of  Michigan,  well- 
known  as  a  writer  on  health  topics,  has  the 
following  good  words  for  the  potato: 

The  common  Irish  potato  is  one  of  the  best  staple 
foods.  1  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocat¬ 
ing  the  potato  as  an  exclusive  diet.  Its  protein,  while 
of  excellent  quality,  is  improved  by  being  supplemented 
by  such  proteins  as  are  found  in  nuts  and  milk,  the  Soy 
bean  and  other  oily  seeds,  and  in  eggs.  The  white  po¬ 
tato  is  an  excellent  blood-building  food.  Comparing 
equal  food  values,  the  potato  contains  as  much  iron  as 
a  medium  beefsteak.  A  still  moi’e  precious  dietetic 
property  of  the  potato  is  its  remarkable  richness  in 
alkaline  food  salts.  Food  is  fuel  and  the  vital  combus¬ 
tions  of  the  body  produce  acid  products  just  as  does 
the  burning  of  fuel  in  a  furnace.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  blood  is  alkaline.  A  certain  reserve  of  alkali 
in  the  blood  is  essential  that  the  poisonous  acid  prod¬ 
ucts  of  muscle  work  and  other  bodily  activities  may  be 
quickly  neutralized  and  removed. 

This  sounds  good  to  most  of  us  who  were  brought 
up  to  consider  potatoes  as  much  a  home  necessity 
as  the  kitchen  stove.  Baked  potatoes  for  breakfast, 
after  an  hour  or  two  of  doing  the  chores,  make  a 
dish  that  is  most  satisfying  and  wholesome. 


Brevities 

Ouit  exports  for  1928  totaled  $5,128,000,000. 

Yes,  “apple  gi-owing  mentality”  and  the  State  “Spray 
Service,”  (page  571)  make  a  live  orchard  team. 

What  about  electrifying  a  hotbed?  We  are  told 
that  this  supplies  heat  in  a  convenient  and  economical 
way  for  a  small  outfit. 

April  1  stocks  of  grain  in  store  and  afloat  in  the 
United  States  were  :  Wheat,  125^764,000  bu. ;  coi-n,  37,- 
600.000 ;  oats,  13.982,000;  rye,  6,913,000;  barley,  10,- 
01S,000 ;  flax,  681,000. 

Alt,  France  acclaims  the  late  Myron  Timothy  Her¬ 
rick  as  the  greatest  of  their  American  friends,  and 
when  we  read  of  liis  rank  and  honors,  we  may  also  re¬ 
member  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  fanner  in  modest  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  received  bis  early  education  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  school. 
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Federal  Farm  Legislation 

LAST  week  we  responded  to  an  invitation  by  Sen¬ 
ator  McNary,  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  to  lay  our  plan  for 
farm  legislation  before  that  body.  The  interest  of 
the  Senators  carried  the  discussion  into  considerable 
detail,  but  the  essence  of  our  brief  was  substan¬ 
tially  as  follows: 

FARMERS  AT  THE  MERCY  OF  PRICE  FIX¬ 
ERS.— tinder  present  conditions  the  farmer  is  eco¬ 
nomically  at  the  mercy  of  every  man  who  sells  him 
his  supplies  for  his  farm  and  home.  He  is  at  the 
mercy  of  every  man  in  a  position  to  shift  his  taxes 
on  to  another,  and  especially  at  the  mercy  of  the 
men  who  fix  prices  for  his  products  in  domestic  and 
export  markets.  The  channels  of  distribution  of 
farm  products  are  in  the  control  of  the  buyers,  and 
(lie  farmer  has  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  buyers.  Change  this  manifest  injustice 
so  that  he  can  fix  his  price  on  the  cost  of  production 
and  a  reasonable  profit  as  other  producers  do  and 
the  farm  problem  will  be  solved.  To  do  this  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program  is  needed : 

Primary  Wholesale  Markets 

(a)  Federal  Farm  Co-operative  Associations. 

(b)  Federal  Farm  Loans. 

(c)  A  Federal  Farm  Board. 

(d)  A  Federal  Executive  Body. 

The  one  fundamental  recpiirement  is  a  system  of 
primary  markets.  Possibly  four  would  do.  No  more 
than  six  would  be  needed.  Located  in  large  centers 
where  prices  are  now  made  they  would  standardize 
prices  for  the  whole  country.  Supplementary  mar¬ 
kets  could  be  provided  later.  The  law  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  construction,  equipment  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  markets.  They  should  be  controlled 
by  the  Federal  executive  body,  and  the  salesmen  of 
the  farm  associations  should  have  first  place  in  the 
operation  of  them.  In  them  the  farmers’  salesman 
will  stand  face  to  face  with  the  buyers  to  negotiate 
sales.  The  basis  of  the  price  should  be  secured 
which  would  return  the  farmer  as  much  for  his 
capital  and  labor  and  management  as  the  average 
received  for  capital  and  like  services  in  industry. 
These  markets  are  as  essential  to  agriculture  as 
banking  houses  are  to  bankers,  and  custom  houses  to 
foreign  trade,  or  as  right  of  way  and  depots  are  to 
railroads. 

FEDERAL  FARM  CORPORATIONS.— -The  act 
should  authorize  local  farmers  to  organize  local  as¬ 
sociations  and  to  affiliate  these  into  regional  or  State 
associations.  The  associations  organized  under¬ 
state  laws  should  be  admitted  to  this  system  by 
simply  filing  a  certificate  with  the  I  ederal  I  ax-m 
Board.  The  whole  system  must  be  wholly  and  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  control  of  farmers.  The  records 
should  be  open  to  members,  and  all  alliances  and 
commitments  with  buyers,  commission  dealers  or 
speculators  should  be  prohibited.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  open  contracts  for  the  sale  of  com¬ 
modities.  They  should  submit  reports  and  allow  for 
audit  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  at  least  once  a 
year. 

FEDERAL  LOANS. — The  Federal  loans  will  be 
needed  because  agriculture  has  no  means  now  to 
finance  the  system.  The  amount  available  should 
exceed  any  yet  suggested.  The  board  should  be 
amortized,  however,  as  soon  as  the  markets  are  op¬ 
erating  to  repay  the  loans.  The  system  should  easily 
--ave  the  farmers  $5,000,000,000  annually.  It  would 
do  so  if  the  producers  got  50  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  which  is  not  too  much  to  expect. 

FEDERAL  FARM  BOARD.— Members  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  would  represent  the  government  in  the 
matter  of  loans,  authorize  the  farm  associations  to 
do  business,  audit  their  accounts  and  business  and 
see  that  the  law  is  generally  obeyed. 

THE  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  AUTHORITY.— The 
executive  body  should  consist  of  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  an  equal  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  or  possibly  double  that  number  of  members 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  local  associations. 
This  body  would  have  charge  of  the  primary  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  general  finances.  It  would  articulate 
with  the  local  and  regional  associations,  furnish  all 
needful  information,  help  co-ordinate  production 
with  market  needs  and  facilitate  the  export  and 
sale  of  surplus  products.  As  a  stabilization  cor¬ 
poration  this  body  would  be  ideal  in  that  it  would 
represent  both  the  government  and  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations,  with  both  capital  and  commodities  in  its 
control,  and  with  world  information  to  guide  it  in 
making  the  best  possible  disposition  of  the  farm 
Products.  It  would  be  a  franchise  of  great  future 
power,  and  the  control  of  it  by  farmers  must  be 
completely  safeguarded. 

Tbe  system  wcrnid  check  tbe  present  tendency  to 


farm  peasantry  and  put  agriculture  on  its  feet  again, 
and  keep  industry  busy  and  prosperous  for  half  a 
century  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  demands  for 
farm  supplies. 


Bonuses  for  Milk 

I  am  informed  that  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  dairymen  are 
to  have  a  special  price  for  pool  milk  testing  3.4  per¬ 
cent  fat  after  April  1.  Does  that  mean  for  Sheffield's, 
too?  Will  this  be  in  addition  to  the  fat  differential? 
Does  the  extra  price  come  out  of  the  pool  or  do  the 
dealers  pay  it?  E.  w. 

New  York. 

ILK  buyers  in  New  Jersey  offered  higher 
prices  for  milk  than  Orange  County  was 
receiving.  Consequently  the  milk  was  being  diverted 
to  better  markets.  In  order  to  hold  the  supply,  the 
pool  management  on  April  1  began  to  pay  a  25-cent 
bonus  in  that  competitive  territory.  This  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  fat  differential.  It  does  not  apply  to 
milk  testing  less  than  3.4  per  cent. 

Last  year  a  similar  situation  arose  in  the  Harlem 
Valley,  because  of  competition  by  New  England  buy¬ 
ers.  It  threatened  the  loss  of  the  entire  supply  from 
that  region.  Since  that  time  the  pool  management 
has  paid  a  25-cent  bonus  there  for  milk  testing  3  per¬ 
cent  or  better.  Sheffield  Farms  Co.  is  doing  the  same 
thing,  and  probably  will  pay  the  bonus  in  Orange 
County.  It  has  made  no  public  announcement  on 
the  subject. 

Competitive  buyers  from  the  New  Jersey  con¬ 
suming  centers  are  trucking  milk  from  Orange 
County  to  plants  in  New  Jersey.  These  plants  serve 
Passaic,  Paterson  and  many  other  communities  in 
that  area,  which  has  a  population  of  about  1,000,000. 
Here  the  pool  is  introducing  tank  trucks.  Pool  of¬ 
ficials  say  that  the  cost  of  trucking  milk  is  about  18 
cents  lower  than  railroading  it  from  Orange  County 
to  this  New  Jersey  territory.  Goshen,  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Orange  County,  is  about  00  miles  by  rail  from 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  It  has  a  favorable  freight  differen¬ 
tial  of  17.5  cents  per  cwt.  With  the  bonus  the  dif¬ 
ference  over  a  producer  in  the  101-110  mile  zone  is 
42.5  cents. 


Bills  That  Passed 

BEFORE  adjournment  on  March  28  the  New 
York  Legislature  put  through  a  large  number 
of  bills  and  sent  them  to  the  Governor  for  approval 
or  veto.  The  total  appropriations  amount  to  $264,- 
000,000.  For  the  most  part  the  Republican  program 
on  tax  bills  went  through.  They  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

A  bill  to  tax  gasoline  2c  a  gallon,  and  estimated  to 
amount  to  $22,600,000  annually.  The  State  will  re¬ 
tain  75  per  cent  of  it  and  divide  it  on  the  basis  of 
highway  mileage,  the  principle  suggested  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Bert  Lord.  The  city  of  New  York  gets  5  per 
cent  and  counties  outside  of  New  York  20  per  cent. 
Gasoline  used  to  run  farm  machinery,  motor  boats 
and  for  purposes  other  than  road  vehicles  will  pay 
the  tax  but  the  amount  will  be  rebated. 

The  realty  exemption  bill,  which  wipes  out  the 
State  tax  on  real  property.  This  reduces  the  State 
income  about  $13,500,000.  The  farms  will  probably 
save  about  $500,000,  or  about  $2.50  for  each  farmer 
in  the  State  on  this  exemption. 

A  bill  to  reduce  State  income  tax  by  raising  the 
exemption  on  the  first  $1,500  to  $2,500  for  single  per¬ 
sons,  and  from  $3,500  to  $4,000  for  heads  of  families. 
This  replaced  the  Governor’s  bill  for  a  20  per  cent 
reduction  on  State  income  tax  bills.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  bill  effects  a  saving  to  100,000  State  in¬ 
come  taxpayers,  and  amounts  to  about  $4,000,000. 
One-half  of  this  will  be  a  loss  to  the  State  treasury, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  localities.  Unfortunately 
a  reduction  of  income  tax  saves  farmers  as  a  whole 
nothing. 

A  bill  adopting  the  Governor’s  suggestion  to  limit 
the  increase  of  one-teacher  rural  schools  to  $1,200, 
less  the  amount  raised  in  the  district  on  a  rate  of 
$4  per  $1,000  of  assessment,  with  an  increase  of  $100 
each  year  up  to  $1,500.  Also  increasing  the  equali¬ 
zation  quota  to  two,  three  and  four-teacher  schools 
to  equal  the  quota  to  teachers  in  the  five  or  more 
teacher, schools.  The  original  Rice-Webb  bill  dif¬ 
fered  from  this  only  in  raising  the  amount  to  one- 
room  rural  schools  to  $1,500  at  once.  The  total  es¬ 
timated  cost  of  the  school  bills  is  $3,050,000. 

Our  information  is  that  about  30  bills  relating  to 
highways  are  before  the  Governor.  Some  of  these 
affect  taxation,  but  just  how  much,  if  any,  the  whole 
program  will  relieve  the  farmer  no  man  can  say  at 
this  time.  In  the  main  it  seems  to  be  in  the  right 
direction.  The  farms  will  have  a  saving  in  the  rural 
one-room  school  tax,  a  little  saving  on  the  State 
realty  tax.  The  gas  tax  will  be  some  increase,  but 
there  should  be  considerable  saving  on  the  highway 
tax.  Just  how  much  only  the  future  can  levtai. 


Egg  Law  Changed 

REVISION  of  the  egg  law  passed  by  both  houses 
at  the  last  session  of  the  State  Legislature  and 
approved  by  the  Governor,  requires  dealers,  when 
billing  retailers  for  shipments  of  cold  storage  eggs, 
to  indicate  on  the  invoice  or  bill  the  fact  that  they 
are  “refrigerator”  or  “cold  storage,”  if  held  in 
storage  anywhere  for  30  days  or  more.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  does  not  seem  to  be  included  in  this  require¬ 
ment,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  requirement 
that  the  retailer  display  signs  or  information  for 
the  information  of  the  consumer.  The  retailer,  how¬ 
ever,  is  required  to  keep  the  invoice  on  file  for  a 
period  of  60  days  for  the  inspection  of  agents  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  old  provision  that 
quality  shall  be  determined  by  candling  has  been 
repealed.  It  is  expected  that  the  Department  will 
issue  new  regulations. 


Dower  Rights  to  Go 

OVERNOR  Roosevelt  signed  the  Fearon-Jenks 
decedents  estate  bill  last  week  and  the  dower 
rights  of  widows  and  the  courtesy  rights  of  widows 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  after  September  1,  1930. 
Under  the  old  law  the  wife  has  been  entitled  to  a 
life  interest  in  one-third  of  the  real  estate  owned 
by  her  husband.  He  had  no  power  to  deprive  her 
of  it  without  her  consent,  but  she  had  no  share  in 
his  personal  property  if  he  died  without  providing 
for  her  in  a  will.  If  his  estate  was  in  personal 
property,  and  he  died  intestate,  the  wife  would  have 
no  share  in  the  estate.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wife 
holding  realty  could  dispose  of  it  at  her  pleasure  or 
will  it  to  others.  If,  however,  a  child  had  been  born 
to  them,  whether  it  survived  or  not,  and  the  wife 
died  intestate,  the  husband  received  by  courtesy  one- 
third  of  her  real  estate.  Under  the  old  law  widows 
and  children,  or  widower  as  the  case  may  be,  were 
often  left  penniless  through  the  pique  or  ill-will  of 
a  spouse. 

Under  the  new  law  dower  and  courtesy  rights 
disappear.  The  distinctions  between  men  and  wo¬ 
men  decedents  will  end.  There  will  be  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  real  and  personal  property  in  so  far  as 
disposition  of  such  estates  is  concerned.  In  no  event; 
will  the  widow  or  widower  receive  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  estate.  In  case  either  husband  or 
wife  makes  a  will,  under  the  new  law,  the  maker 
ol  it  cannot  leave  less  tharr  one-half  of  the  estate 
to  the  surviving  spouse,  unless  the  couple  have  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contract  for  the  sharing  of  the  property. 
The  bill  further  defines  procedure  in  certain  cases, 
pertaining  to  parents,  children  and  other  relatives, 
but  all  wills  executed  before  September  1,  1930,  will 
stand  under  the  old  law. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  sai<l  under  this  head 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.  | 

Banks  and  Deposits 

Regarding  some  bankers’  rules  to  make  monthly 
charges  for  small  accounts,  the  remedy  is  to  transfer 
the  account  to  smaller  banks  willing  to  take  the  account 
without  charge.  Deposit  all  funds.  This  may  be  done 
by  mail.  Make  all  payments  by  check.  Get  acquainted 
with  the  banker  and  use  the  bank  freely.  Keep  a  live 
account.  An  average  balance  of  $100  or  more  is  worth 
more  to  the  farmer  than  the  $4  interest  on  a  savings 
account.  W  ith  a  balance  a  farmer  can  borrow  as  an 
accommodation  as  well  as  a  merchant,  and  with  the 
cash  he  can  buy  enough  cheaper  to  save  much  more 
than  the  interest. 

Bankers  are  like  other  people.  Some  are  long-headed 
and  some  are  not.  Long-headed  bankers  weed  out  bad 
accounts  and  keep  the  good  ones.  The  other  kind  throw 
out  all  $100  accounts  because  some  of  them  are  bad. 
To  the  small  or  moderate  size  bank,  plenty  of  $100  ac¬ 
counts  is  the  backbone  of  the  business.  To  a  large 
bank  that  can  use  balances  of  $10,000  to  $20,000 
profitably  $100  balances  are  a  nuisance.  To  the  small 
bank  a  single  balance  of  $10,000  is  a  nuisance,  but  $20,- 
000  balances  made  up  of  accounts  averaging  $100  each 
looks  good  to  the  small  bank.  nat  l.  rowe. 

New  York. 

Cattaraugus  County  Notes 

The  sugar  season  this  year  is  the  poorest  in  over  27 
years  here  in  Cattaraugus.  From  all  appearances  it  is 
about  over.  Some  farmers  are  buying  hay  for  $7  per 
ton.  We  have  much  rain  and  the  ground  is  too  wet  to 
work  on  the  hills.  In  the  gravel  valleys  some  farmers 
are  plowing.  Very  few  hogs  are  raised  in  this  county. 
Most  of  the  milk  goes  to  plants.  Dairying  is  the  main 
industry  in  this  county.  Hens  come  about  next.  Most 
farmers  here  intend  to  plant  just  enough  potatoes  for¬ 
borne  consumption.  Farmers  here  look  with  favor  on 
higher  tariff  for  farm  products.  h.  m.  a 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Crow 

With  rakish  eye  and  plenislied  crop, 
Oblivious  of  the  farmer’s  gun, 

Upon  the  naked  ash-tree  top 

The  Crow  sits  basking  in  the  sun. 

An  old  ungodly  rogue  I  wot ! 

For,  perched  in  black  against  the  blue, 
His  feathers  torn  with  beak  and  shot, 

Let  woeful  glints  of  April  through. 

The  year's  new  grass,  and,  golden-eyed, 
The  daisies  sparkle  underneath, 

And  chestnut  trees  on  either  side 
Have  opened  every  ruddy  sheath. 

But  doubtful  still  of  frost  and  snow, 

The  ash  alone  stands  stark  and  bare, 
And  on  its  topmost  twig  the  Crow 

Takes  the  glad  morning's  sun  and  air. 

— WILLIAM  CANTON. 

* 

We  had  a  recent  inquiry  about  price 
for  boarding  hired  men.  A  Maryland 
reader  says : 

A  farmer  can’t  possibly  board  a  hand 
for  less  than  .$1  per  day,  and  if  he  has  to 
furnish  a  room  and  do  his  washing  it 
should  be  more.  I  know  of  a  lady  who 
boards  workingmen  for  40  cents  per  meal 
and  they  get  a  room  and  have  their  wash¬ 
ing  done  elsewhere.  Laundry  charges  five 
cents  each  for  handkerchiefs  and  stock¬ 
ings,  15  cents  for  shirts  and  underwear. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  farmer  s 
wife  should  not  have  to  board  the  hired 
man,  any  more  than  the  factory  man’s 
wife  boards  their  workmen. 

<c 

One  of  our  correspondents  asked  us 
recently  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  perfect  lemon  pie.  The  following  recipe 
was  sent  us  as  “the  perfect  lemon  pie” 
some  years  ago,  and  it  is  certainly  excel¬ 
lent  :  Line  the  pie  plate  with  good  crust, 
and  bake  lightly  before  putting  in  the 
filling.  This  prevents  it  from  becoming 
soggy.  The  filling  is  prepared  as  follows : 
Stir  into  two  cups  of  boiling  water  two 
tablespoons  of  cornstarch  dissolved  in 
cold  water.  Cook  until  clear.  Add  one 
cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon  butter,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  the 
grated  yellow  rind  and  juice  of  one  large 
lemon.  Cook  two  minutes  longer,  then 
pour  into  the  baked  shells.  Beat  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  stiff,  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  spread  over  the  pies  and 
brown  slowly.  This  recipe  makes  two 
pies.  We  like  to  use  this  filling  in  little 
individual  tarts;  with  a  rich,  well-made 
pie  crust  they  are  equal  to  “French 
pastry.” 


Nature’s  Season  of  Greens 

Nature’s  season  of  greens  is  upon  us, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  with  keen  in¬ 
terest  to  gathering  both  dandelions  and 
cowslips  for  immediate  consumption  and 
canning.  In  my  family  I  find  that  cow¬ 
slips  are  gradually  replacing  dandelions 
for  greens,  although  some  of  our  guests 
prefer  dandelions,  while  others  like  cow¬ 
slips  best.  . 

My  method  for  canning  cowslips  lot- 
lows':  After  picking,  put  to  soak  over 
night  in  cold  water  to  revive  and  thus 
make  easier  to  handle.  Next  morning, 
remove  from  water  and  look  over  to  de¬ 
tect  any  foreign  matter,  although  since 
cowslips  usually  grow  near  or  in  water, 
there  is  very  little  of  such  to  be  found 
on  them.  Pick  off  all  steins  but  leave 
buds  and  blossoms  as  they  help  to  make 
a  more  apnetizing  looking  dish.  Wash 
thoroughly  in  two  waters  to  remove  all 

grit.  .  .... 

Next  wilt  a  few  moments  in  boiling 
water,  the  length  of  time  depending  upon 
age  of  cowslips,  also  amount  of  bitterness 
one  wishes  to  remove.  The  older  the 
stronger  the  flavor.  Remove  from  boiling 
water,  and  plunge  into  very  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  to  retain  color,  and  to  cool,  thus 
making  easier  to  handle.  Remove  from 
cold  water  and  drain,  then  pack  well  into 
glass  jars,  thoroughly  cleaned,  adding  % 
teaspoon  salt  to  each  pint  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  to  each  quart.  Place  new  rubbers 
on  jars,  add  lids,  put  down  one  wire, 
place  in  cool  water,  the  water  to  come 
within  about  two  inches  of  the  jar  tops, 
bring  to  a  boil  and  boil  steadily  three 
hours,  but  not  hard.  Clamp  down  sec¬ 
ond  wire  and  let  jars  cool  in  water. 

Be  sure  that  all  powder  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  rubbers.  I  place  new  rub¬ 
bers  in  hot  water  with  one  teaspoon  soda 
and  let  stand  10  or  15  minutes,  then 
wash  thoroughly  in  several  waters,  using 
soap  at  first.  Often  canned  vegetables 
(fruits,  too)  are  tainted  because  the  rub¬ 
ber  rings  are  not  thoroughly  cleaned  be¬ 
fore  using. 

Dandelions  I  cut  well  below  the  stems 
so  that  the  heart  of  the  plant  holds  all 
together.  After  soaking  over  night,  look 
over  and  wash  carefully  in  at  least  three 


waters,  as  they  are  usually  very  gritty. 
Proceed  as  with  cowslips. 

When  cans  are  opened  for  use,  greens 
may  be  cooked  with  a  little  salt  pork  or 
seasoned  with  butter.  Pepper  may  be 
added  if  one  likes.  Lemon  juice  gives  a 
wonderful  flavor.  If  plants  were  gath¬ 
ered  when  young  and  tender,  only  a  thor¬ 
ough  heating  will  be  necessary,  otherwise 
cook  greens  a  while.  MRS.  M.  A.  s.  H. 


Tennessee  Notes 

The  view  from  my  window  is  very  de¬ 
pressing,  though  only  March  28  there  was 
a  severe  thunderstorm  last  night,  which 
surely  jarred  a  floodgate  open,  for  rain 
has  continued  to  pour  ever  since.  The 
bottom  is  covered  with  muddy  water  from 
hillside  to  hillside ;  every  hollow  is  send¬ 
ing  down  its  surplus  water.  The  ground 
on  level  spots  is  covered  with  clear  water, 
the  clouds  are  low  and  heavy,  with  no 
sign  of  a  break  or  bit  of  blue  anywhere. 

We  changed  the  garden  site  and 
thought  we  could  prevent  overflow,  but 
I  see  part  of  the  onion  rows,  peas,  rad¬ 
ishes,  beets  and  potatoes  are  already  gone. 
Well,  it's  just  a  bit  more  of  lost  energy. 
The  baskets  and  baskets  of  enriching  soil 
1  carried  so  far  is  no  doubt  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  country  ere  this.  Anyway,  one 
should  be  thankful  it  is  only  a  bit  of  soil 
and  not  stock,  buildings,  etc.,  such  as 


many  poor  souls  have  lost  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  floods. 

Farmers  have  been  busily  turning  soil 
the  past  week,  and  this  downpour  will 
carry  much  of  it  away  down  to  the  hard- 
pan  ;  then  they  will  plow  the  gullies  in, 
and  along  comes  another  washing  rain, 
and  it  will  be  all  to  do  over  again.  Mean¬ 
while  the  hills  will  grow  higher,  the  val¬ 
leys  deeper  and  farmers  continue  to  farm 
in  the  same  old  way  and  cut  more  trees, 
rip  up  the  sod  along  the  swags,  and  then 
wonder  why  their  farms  have  decreased 
in  value  and  production. 

I  was  the  guest  of  Paul  recently ;  he 
lives  on  a  corner  where  two  rock  roads 
cross.  It  was  just  one  truck  after  an¬ 
other  loaded  with  lumber,  logs  for  ship¬ 
ping,  and  pulp  wood.  They  told  me  it 
was  the  same  day  after  day.  and  already 
many  farmers  have  not  sufficient  timber 
for  use  on  the  farms. 

Our  plans  for  the  Summer  are  nothing 
new ;  a  few  chicks  already  hatched.  Only 
one  turkey’s  nest  located.  I  have  folded 
up  the  chicken-house  dream  and  laid  it 
beside  its  many  predecessors,  for  I  have 
learned  long,  long  ago  it  does  not  good  to 
whine,  fret  and  worry  over  the  impossi-„ 
bilities. 

“Money-earning  old  ladies !”  I  can 
well  realize  the  heartaches  and  the  anxie¬ 
ties  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  efforts, 
if  one  has  passed  the  50-year  milestone. 
It  is  hard  to  build  up  a  well-paying  busi¬ 
ness  without  capital.  All  of  youth, 
strength  and  ability  has  been  used  to  rear 
and  send  out  the  young :  to  the  old  ones 
is  left  the  hard  task  of  getting  by  the 
best  way  they  can  with  the  worn-out 
farms,  farm  equipment  and  bodies.  Per¬ 
haps  a  bit  of  surplus,  and  someone  left  in 
need,  and  it’s  all  gone.  Life  is  like  music 
high  and  low.  and  does  not  dwell  too 
long  on  any  one  key. 

Narcissus  are  in  bloom,  the  golden  bells 
yellow  with  bloom,  rose  leaves  showing 


green,  pear  buds  swelling ;  the  chickens 
calling  for  something  to  eat. 

Monday  I  combined  business  with 
pleasure,  to  visit  some  sick  folks  and  sell 
some  books.  One  has  to  carry  a  cheap 
binding,  but  they  are  a  source  of  comfort 
and  one  can  usually  sell  one  or  two  at  a 
house,  and  one  or  two  dollars’  profit 
a  week  is  not  to  be  despised.  I  find  rugs, 
quilts  and  coverlets  a  drug  on  the  market. 

Eggs  are  20  cents  per  dozen,  butter 
30  cents  per  lb.  I  should  rather  risk  four 
or  five  good  coavs  for  a  living  than  any¬ 
thing  else  if  I  had  the  capital ;  a  pig;  or 
two  and  some  chickens  as  a  side  addition. 

Four  more  weeks  of  school ;  a  plea  to 
help  with  the  coming  entertainment  and 
run  over  the  prospective  play  with  par¬ 
ticipants,  two  that  should  be  rejected  but 
will  have  to  be  retained.  Better  the  play 
to  be  off  a  little  than  someone  to  have 
an  aching  heart  or  a  sense  of  injustice 
that  no  after  years  can  ever  erase.  Mean¬ 
while  one  will  have  to  drill  and  drill, 
handle  with  care,  and  try  to  put  life  in 
dead  material,  but  we  have  always  suc¬ 
ceeded  and  can  again,  I  hope.  And  then 
when  I  turn  my  face  away  from  this 
rain-sodden  world  with  its  tears,  heart¬ 
aches,  worries  and  disappointments  and 
look  above  beyond  where  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears,  where  there  will  be  no 
storms,  no  night,  no  sickness,  no  separa¬ 
tion,  I  am  glad  life’s  day  is  going  toward 


the  eventide.  Though  the  temporal  out¬ 
look  may  be  dreary,  I  am  just  so  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  grace  and  glory  of  the  Eternal 
Gift  that  never  fails  or  grows  dim. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


A  50-50  Proposition 

It  is  Sunday  evening,  and  stormy  by 
spells.  The  wind  blows  hard  and  pene¬ 
trates  everywhere.  With  three  roaring 
fires  in  the  house  one  manages  to  keep 
warm  somewhere,  however.  The  children 
are  all  tucked  comfortably  into  their 
snug  little  beds,  and  have  been  dreaming 
for  an  hour  of  the  glorious  times  they 
will  have  tomorrow  if  the  weather  is 
suitable  for  them  to  go  out  of  doors.  They 
have  been  shut  up  in  the  house  for  over 
a  month,  first  having  had  the  “flu.”  and 
then  the  measles  before  they  were  able  to 
get  out.  The  combination  of  the  two 
made  them  so  weak  that  it  has  seemed 
best  to  keep  them  in,  and  quiet  longer 
than  usual,  to  avoid  danger  of  more  sick¬ 
ness.  As  they  have  never  been  through 
a  like  experience,  they  are  pretty  anxious 
now  to  be  out  again.  During  the  warmth 
of  noontime  yesterday  they  dressed  warm¬ 
ly  and  went  out  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  for  the  first  time.  The  barn  had  to 
be  visited  first,  to  see  how  much  the  new 
calf  had  grown,  how  the  cows  looked,  to 
pat  the  little  black  horse,  Ted.  and  make 
Trixie,  the  dog.  happy  with  their  words 
of  praise  for  her.  Then  they  must  make 
a  rush  for  the  henhouse  and  a  quick 
search  for  eggs.  After  that,  there  were 
the  sleds  and  skis  and  toboggan  to  look 
over,  to  be  sure  they  would  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  -first  day  they  had  a  chance 
to  use  them. 

They  next  took  two  or  three  turns 
about  the  buildings,  rather  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  pass  the  time  profitably,  un¬ 
til  it  was  suggested  that  they  pay  a  call 


on  Aunt  Margaret,  a  couple  of  houses 
down  the  road,  before  they  came  in  the 
house  again — so  off  they  scampered.  When 
they  returned  their  chesks  were  rosy,  and 
their  eyes  all  bright  and  sparkling,  but 
not  a  word  of  protest  was  made  when 
they  heard  the  decision  that  “time’s  up” 
and  they  must  stay  in.  They  promptly 
began  making  plans  for  what  they  would 
do  if  they  should  go  out  today  after  go¬ 
ing  to  church.  It  has  been  too  cold  a*nd 
blustery  for  them  out  today,  though,  even 
to  go  to  church.  Tonight,  however. 
Junior  has  been  out  helping  his  father 
do  the  chores,  and  bring  in  the  night’s 
supply  of  wood.  They  plan  a  lot  on  go¬ 
ing  back  to  school  tomorrow,  and  on  bein» 
able  to  play  out  soon.  Here’s  hoping  no 
more  sickness  keeps  them  in  for  awhile 
although  they  have  been  wonderfully  pa¬ 
tient.  1 

Tomorrow  is  town  meeting  day,  and 
exciting  times  are  looked  for.  It  used  to 
be  that  on  town  meeting  day  the  men 
would  carry  a  picnic  dinner,  and  leave 
home  early  in  the  day  to  be  gone  all  day. 
while  the  women  stayed  at  home  and 
those  near  enough  often  planned  to  visit 
and  have  a  holiday,  too.  Now  both  go. 
usually  in  a  neighborhood  conveyance 
which  picks  up  ten  or  a  dozen  men  and 
women,  and  often  the  younger  children  of 
the  family  who  are  too  young  to  attend 
school,  or  be  left  at  home  alone.  This 
year  the  roads  are  so  rough  and  bad  that 
half  of  the  pleasure  is  taken  away  from 
such  an  outing.  There  is  so  little  snow 
that  the  trip  will  have  to  be  made  on 
wheels,  and  all  who  can  will  go  by  car, 
as  the  air  is  so  cold  and  disagreeable  that 
one  does  not  care  to  be  out  in  it  any 
longer  than  necessary.  And  from  now  oil 
until  the  weather  and  traveling  becomes 
more  settled  the  better  part  of  the  house¬ 
wives  will  be  content  to  remain  indoors 
and  cook  and  sew,  and  plan  their  Spring 
housecleaning. 

With  the  exception  of  regular  church 
attendance  on  Sundays,  I  now  find  enough 
to  keep  me  out  of  mischief,  keeping  the 
cooky  jar  tilled,  four  dinner  pails  replen¬ 
ished  each  day  ;  five  lively  boys  kept  clean, 
warm,  dry,  whole  and  well-dressed  (out 
of  make-overs  entirely),  so  that  I  shall 
not  notice  the  weather  or  traveling  much, 
until  such  time  as  the. birds  begin  to  sing, 
and  the  flowers  invite  one  to  come  out 
and  watch  them  grow. 

Speaking  of  Sunday  reminds  me,  that 
the  mention  made  on  page  435  of  the  man 
of  the  house  making  the  biscuits  during 
the  mother's  absence  is  not  far  unlike 
conditions  in  my  own  home.  On  Sun¬ 
days,  often,  it  is  not  advisable,  especial¬ 
ly  in  Winter,  to  take  the  two  babies 
(they’re  not  twins,  but  both  under  2(4 
years  of  age)  to  church,  so  husband  cares 
for  them  while  I  take  the  three  older 
ones  with  me  to  church.  All  the  fami¬ 
ly  are  likewise  fond  of  hot  biscuits,  so 
they  generally  form  the  favorite  part  of 
Sunday  dinner.  I  can  prepare  the  meat, 
and  dessert,  etc.,  on  Saturday,  but  some¬ 
one  must  bake  the  biscuits  Sunday  noon 
if  they  are  to  be  hot  for  dinner.  Seldom 
is  there  a  Sunday  that  I  return  from 
church  when  husband  keeps  house  that 
he  hasn’t  a  pan  of  hot  biscuits  all  ready 
to  add  to  the  hot  vegetables  he  has  pre¬ 
pared  during  my  absence,  and  dinner  is 
all  ready  to  sit  down  to.  It  does  seem 
good,  too,  once  in  a  while,  to  be  invited  to 
sit  down  to  a  meal  that  one  hasn’t  hus¬ 
tled  to  prepare.  I  would  not  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  an  effeminate  man  for  a  hus¬ 
band,  either,  but  just  one  who  realizes 
that  a  wife  and  mother’s  part  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  easiest,  who  knows  what  the 
daily  routine  at  home  is  like,  week  in  and 
week  out.  and  that  at  least  one  day  a 
week  is  seldom  enough  to  get  out  and 
mingle  with  one’s  fellow  men.  He  never 
learned  to  cook  before  he  was  married, 
being  of  a  large  family,  more  girls  than 
boys,  and  it  not  being  necessary.  He 
often  wanted  to  learn,  but  was  told  he 
would  be  more  bother  than  help,  so  was 
sent  away.  In  his  own  home,  however, 
he  decided  to  have  things  different,  and 
on  a  stormy  day,  when  outside  work  was 
dull,  he  often  came  in  and  urged  me  to 
teach  him.  that  he  might  help  while  I 
might  be  about  some  other  duties.  In 
this  way,  little  by  little  he  has  mastered 
the  art  to  such  an  extent  that  in  an 
emergency  he  can  care  for  himself  and 
family  very  successfully.  Several  times, 
in  cases  of  serious  illness,  or  the  like.  1 
have  been  called  away  unexpectedly  and 
without  having  time  to  make  proper  pre¬ 
parations  for  an  extended  absence,  but 
with  not  serious  results  in  the  family,  as 
he  could  keep  things  going  smoothly  un¬ 
til  my  return.  Only  last  Fall  he  was 
alone' with  the  children  nearly  a  week, 
while  I  was  in  a  hospital  25  miles  away, 
and  I've  known  many  a  housewife  who 
could  not  have  cared  for  things  better, 
getting  three  children  to  school  on  time, 
with  clean  clothes  and  faces,  and  a  full 
dinner  pail  each  day,  and  bathing  and 
dressing  the  babies,  besides  all  the  other 
necessary  things.  And  still,  he  is  a 
butcher  by  trade,  which  you’ll  all^  agree 
is  a  long  way  from  being  a  lady’s  job. 
It’s  just  merely  that  he  says  this  home 
business  is  a  50-50  proposition,  and  if  we 
can’t  share  the  downs  as  well  as  the  ups, 
and  help  each  other  over  the  hard  places^ 
we  are  not  playing  the  game  fair.  I 
think  if  more  men,  husbands,  would  look 
at  things  this  way,  there’d  be  lots  more 
happy,  contented  homes.  M.  b.  g. 


“Your  uncle  seems  rather  hard  of  hear¬ 
ing'?’’  “Hard  of  hearing!  Why.  once  he 
conducted  family  prayers  kneeling  on  the 
cat !” — Tit-Bits. 
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Crisp ,  chilled  salads — dainty 
frozen  desserts ,  fresh  fruits 
—  a  myriad  of  culinary  delights 
are  possible  with  Supe.'rfex 


The  illustration  shows 
Model  KLP  jo.  Other 
si%cs,  models  and  fin¬ 
ishes  from  S 198.00  up 


Sparkling  ice  cubes  make  cold  bev¬ 
erages  available  any  hour  of  the 
day,  any  day  in  the  year  .  .  .  from 
Superfex 


Refrigeration  from  Oil 


Tivo  Cents  worth  of  Kerosene  provides  Arctic  Zone  refrigeration 

to  rural  homes — anywhere 


NOTHING  like  it  has  ever  before  been 
offered  the  rural  housewife.  A  new 
invention  that  will  instantly  arouse  your  de¬ 
lighted  interest  when  you  see  it .  .  .  positively 
unique  in  its  operation,  yet  simple  in  con¬ 
struction. 

Operates  from  kerosene  alone,  and  only 
about  a  pint  of  that  a  day.  No  electricity 
— no  gas  required.  Almost  incredible,  yet 
true.  This  wonderful  new  device  will  forever 
free  rural  homes  from  dependence  upon  cis¬ 
terns,  caves,  cellars  and  spring  houses  for  the 
preservation  of  foods. 

For  the  trifling  sum  of  from  one  to  three  cents  a 
day — the  mere  cost  of  a  stamp — you  can  safe¬ 
guard  your  family’s  health  by  keeping  foods 
of  all  kinds  cold,  clean  and  pure  —  fresh 
meats  and  vegetables  —  sweet  pure  milk  — 
chilled  salads  —  fresh,  delectable  fruits  — 
frozen  desserts — cold  beverages  and  sparkling 
icecubes. 

Year  around  refrigeration  is  necessary  to 
prevent  food  spoilage  and  safeguard  health. 


Superfex  gives  365  days’  refrigeration  at  the 
cost  of  less  than  two  months’  ice  supply — 
the  most  economical  household  refrigeration  ever 
known! 

Superfex  is  placed  in  the  kitchen — right 
ivhere  you  need  it.  Saves  many  hundreds  of 
steps  in  the  preparation  of  every  meal  by  hav¬ 
ing  everything  close  at  hand.  You  need  no 
longer  use  cooling  methods  in  vogue  in 
colonial  days. 

A  Brand  New  Idea  for  a 
Long  Felt  Need 

No  rural  home  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
greatest  modern  convenience  for  the  housewife 
—  the  Superfex  Oil-burning  Refrigerator.  It 
is  noiseless,  simple  in  operation,  trouble- 
proof,  requires  no  “servicing”  because  it  has 
no  valves,  no  moving  parts,  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  The  only  outside  connection 
required  is  with  the  cold  water  supply  line  of 
the  water  system.  The  cooling  water  need  be 
used  only  during  the  short  heating  period. 


The  Rural  World  Has  Been 
Waiting  for  SUPERFEX 

Superfex,  although  just  being  announced  to  a 
waiting  public  is  a  thoroughly  tested  and  suc¬ 
cessful  refrigerator,  built  and  guaranteed  by 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  household  oil¬ 
burning  equipment  in  the  world. 

Made  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  models — 
a  complete  line,  from  $198.00  upwards.  Your 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  arrange  terms  to  suit  you. 

Send  Coupon  for  SUPERFEX 
Literature  Today 

See  Superfex  on  your  dealer’s  floor.  You  will 
be  immediately  taken  with  the  brand  new 
idea  of  its  operation.  You’ll  be  delighted  with 
its  handsome  appearance,  its  splendid  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanship,  but  above  all,  by  its 
numerous  advantages  in  the  home. 

Send  in  the  coupon  today  for  handsomely 
illustrated  literature  on  Superfex.  You  will 
find  it  intensely  interesting. 


"Light  It 
and  Leave  It” 

Once  a  day,  simply  fill  the  glass  fuel 
reservoir  which  holds  about  a  pint 
of  kerosene  (cost  two  or  three  cents), 
and  light  the  two  burners.  When  the 
fuel  is  consumed  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  the  burners  go  out 
automatically.  The  refrigerating  pro¬ 
cess  is  then  completed.  The  low  tem¬ 
perature  necessary  for  perfect  food 
preservation  will  be  maintained  con¬ 
sistently  for  from  twenty -four  to 
thirty-six  hours. 


SUPERFEX 


OIL  BURNING 

Refrigerator 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  hy  the 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.A. 


i  limited  number  of  Authorized  Superfex  dealerships  are  still  open.  Dealers  who  reach  the  rural  market  should  write  at  once  for  information 
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Prices 
Cut / 


PRICES  on  the  well 
known  National  Fresh 
Water  Systems  have 
been  substantially  cut,  with¬ 
out  any  sacrifice  in  quality. 
You  get,  at  greatly  reduced 
cost,  a  water  system  that 
pumps  from  one  or  more 
sources  at  the  same  time  — 
from  well,  cistern,  lake  or 
stream;  that  delivers  600 
to  1200  gallons  per  hour 
from  each  source,  under 
ample  pressure,  for  any 
lift  up  to  150  feet. 
Compressed  air  does  the 
work.  No  water  storage 
tank  —  water  is  always 
fresh,  pumped  as  used. 
Place  power  unit  out  of  j 
the  way,  anywhere.  Com¬ 
pact,  neat,  quiet.  Gas  en¬ 
gine  or  electric  power. 
Electric  system  is  entirely 
automatic. 

Easy  Terms.  4  to  12 

months  to  pay  for  system. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog. 

National  Utilities 
Corporation 
282  Belleview  Place 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Subsidiary  of 
National  Brahe 
&  Electric  Co., ' 
Division  of  West- 
WMjjjjlb  inghouse  Air  Brake 
rmmm.  Company. 
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SfNDJFCRTHIS 


BEFORE 

YOU 

BUI  LD  OR 
REMODEL 


Y'OU’LL  find  this 
X  book  helpful  if 
you  are  building  a  new  home 
or  modernizing  your  present  home. 
You  will  find  suggestions  for  the  fitting  of 
the  new  home  bathroom  or  for  improving 
your  old  bathroom.  Also  many  other  sug¬ 
gestions  on  heating  and  plumbing  including 
water  supply  and  sewerage  systems. 


odel  Homes 

direct  Front 

ALADDIN  HillS 

sJIt  Amazing  Low  Prices/ 

Beautiful,  new  designs, 

just  out.  Aladdin  Readi-Cut 
system  savesyou$200  to$80ff. 
All  lumber  is  cut-to-fit  at 
mill  on  huge  labor-saving 
machines  instead  of  on  job 
where  labor  and  lumber 
waste  costs  dearly! 

Prices  Include: 


5  Room  Aladdin  $1023 

We  Pay  Freight 


Plumbing,  Heating 
and  UEbting  equipment— 

All  materials  for  a  complete 
home,  together  with  instruc- 
_  _  tionsand  plans  for  erecting. 

Write  For  FREE  Catalog  Profusely 

illustrated.  Overflowing  with  lnt#*r»*st!  Address  nearest  Office  to¬ 
day  for  your  Free  copy.  Send  NOW— ask  for  Catalog:  No.  793. 

THE  ALADDIN  COMPANY,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  Portland,  Oro. 


tS  CORNS 


Why  endure  nayging,  painful  coma, callouses  or  bunions! 
Comtilape,  the  marvelous  new  medicated  tape  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  end  the  pain  instantly,  pi  omptly  absorb  the  hard, 
painful  surface  and.bring  permanent 
foot  comfort.  Money  back  if  not  de¬ 
lighted.  Safe,  antiseptic  medication 
cannot  harm  most  delicate  tissues. 
Large  spool,  $1.00  postpaid.  Widely 
used  by  foot  specialists. 

Comfitape  Lab. .  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

3  here  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages  ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOK  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Work  for  the  Deaf 

I  saw  your  appeal  for  a  profession  for 
a  widow  with  child,  the  widow  being 
hard  of  hearing.  I  am  not  a  widow,  still 
I  make  a  little  money  on  the  side  and  I 
cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  had 
good  hearing.  As  a  child  I  was  deaf;  I 
had  inherited  a  disease  said  to  come  from 
mixing  races,  either  the  old  world  and 
the  new  world  races,  or  some  race  that 
had  the  disease  formerly ;  shallow  ear 
drums.  Gradually  my  ears  are  closing. 
I  try,  however,  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip, 
but.  it’s  hard  when  one  cannot  hear  what 
is  being  said  in  another  room. 

Still  I  know  of  a  woman,  one  of  the 
most  successful  secretaries  I  ever  knew 
of,  who  lias  never  heard  a  word  in  her 
life,  and  her  salary  is  correspondingly 
high  to  her  position  she  occupies.  She  is 
totally  deaf,  yet  she  can  take  dictation  at 
130  words  per  minute.  She  attended  a 
hard  of  hearing  class  in  New  York  City. 
There  people,  hard  of  hearing,  are  taught 
absolutely  free,  to  read  the  lips.  They 
also  help  students  to  obtain  a  position 
suited  to  their  needs  in  life,  as  well  as 
cliiss  etc* 

However  this  may  not  solve  her  prob¬ 
lem.  My  object  in  writing  is  to  tell  my 
experience.  I  had  difficulty  in  reading 
lips,  so  I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  Since 
I  wanted  to  earn  some  of  my  own  living 
I  started  a  road  stand.  I  began  in  a 
small  way,  but  I  have  built  up  a  good 
business  that  many  a  man  might  be  proud 
to  have;  five  years  of  keeping  at  it  lias 
been  my  success.  I  learned  to  know  my 
trade  and  cater  to  them.  It  has  been 
hard  sledding  at  times,  but  I  wouldn't 
give  it  up  now  after  all  these  years. 

Again  on  the  side  I  write  occasionally 
articles  of  one  kind  or  another.  This 
brings  in  something,  not  much,  but  I 
daresay  if  I  had  to  earn  my  own  living 
I  would  take  up  writing.  And  I  know 
several  good  salable  articles  to  make,  and 
these  I  make  and  display  in  my  stand. 
Every  bit  helps,  you  know,  and  what  I 
make  and  sell  of  my  own  handiwork  I 
always  feel  doubly  repaid.  I  also  do 
typewriting  in  odd  times.  I  earn  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  that  way  also.  I  also  drive  a  car 
and  have  been  told  by  public  officials 
that  few  men  can  handle  a  car  as  ex¬ 
pertly  as  I  can.  Have  driven  for  over 
14  years,  and  have  never  had  an  acci¬ 
dent.  My  license  to  drive  was  issued  to 
me  in  New  York  City.  mbs.  c.  b. 


Starting  a  Business :  Capital 
Two  Cents 

Can  you  imagine  anything  so  ridiculous 
as  a  ranchman’s  wife  trying  to  write  for 
the  magazines? 

From  my  high  school  days  I  had  wanted 
to  become  a  writer,  but  of  course  there 
was  no  use  to  try.  The  editors  would  not 
accept  anything  1  would  send  out,  and 
why  should  a  farm  woman  care  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  cook  for  hired  men  and  raise 
chickens? 

Finally  it  seemed  that  every  way  I 
turned  my  pen  was  calling  me.  In  fact, 
the  moment  came  when  1  must  write  or 
die  in  the  attempt.  As  I  rocked  the  baby 
to  sleep,  short  articles  came  into  my  mind. 
These  were  scribbled  on  a  paper  pad,  on 
the  arm  of  my  rocker.  Out  they  went, 
always  with  a  stamped  envelope  for  a  re¬ 
turn  reply.  In  a  few  days  the  rejection 
slips  began  coming  in.  But  one  day  “ye 
scribe”  experienced  a  real  thrill.  A  thin 
envelope  from  one  of  the  leading  farm 
magazines  contained  a  check  for  $4.50. 
My  first  pay  check  for  a  farm  experi¬ 
ment  my  husband  had  proven  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  knew  nothing  about  writing, 
but  had  just  happened  to  send  out  some¬ 
thing  worth  publishing. 

Of  course  the  editors  continued  to 
spank  me.  One  day  this  thought  came 
to  me :  Why  not  become  a  self-made 
writer?  I  sent  short  articles  and  took 
subscriptions  to  magazines  until  I  saved 
enough  to  take  an  extension  course  in 
writing.  When  my  scribbling  began  again 
I  paid  my  way  into  a  press  reporting 
syndicate,  which  lias  helped  me  greatly. 

I  write  only  short  articles  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects :  Household  hints,  the 
care  of  children,  experiences  in  farm  and 
ranch  life,  about  my  home  State,  New 
Mexico,  and  a  few  inspirational  manu¬ 
scripts.  Some  of  my  work  is  never  heard 
from,  many  articles  are  published  that 
I  never  see  or  receive  any  pay  for,  but  I 
have  received  checks  varying  in  amount 
from  50  cent  to  $15.00.  I  have  had 
short  articles  accepted  by  a  number 
of  the  leading  agricultural  journals,  also 
religious  and  children's  magazines,  am 
a  regular  contributor  to  one  of  our  State 
dailies  and  also  write  occasionally  to  one 
of  our  county  papers. 

Strangest  of  all.  1  have  never  seen  one 
of  the  editors  of  these  various  publica¬ 
tions.  Yet  T  appreciate  the  kindness  of 
these  invisible  critics. 

But  you  say,  that  is  very  small  pay. 
Let  us  consider  the  difficulties  I  have  had 
to  contend  with.  The  business  was  started 
with  a  capital  of  two  cents.  As  a  busy 
farm  wife  I  can  only  give  a  small  amount 
of  time  to  the  work,  sometimes  not  send¬ 
ing  out  more  than  one  manuscript  in  a 
week.  My  three  children,  aged  seven 
years,  five  years  and  22  months,  take  a 
great  deal  of  care,  and  I  have  never  been 
strong  physically.  My  writing  has  all 
been  done  with  a  pen.  although  1  hope  to 
learn  to  use  a  typewriter  later.  My  worst 
drawback  has  been  lack  of  concentration. 
I  write  a  few  lines  and  then  run  to  see  if 
the  baby  has  fallen  into  the  cement  tank. 
But  when  an  editor  writes,  "Our  read¬ 


ers  enjoyed  your  last  article  so  much ; 
can  you  find  time  to  send  us  another  in 
the  near  future?"  then  the  world  seems 
filled  with  joy. 

I  believe  the  woman  who  tries  to  be  a 
helpful  wife,  a  devoted  mother  and  culti¬ 
vates  whatever  talent  the  Lord  has  given 
her,  has  found  that  elusive  something 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


403 — For  the  Junior. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrast¬ 
ing,  Vi  yd.  of  36-in. 
lining  and  2  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3*4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
lVj  yds.  of  braid. 
Ten  cents. 


459 — Becoming  Out¬ 
line.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  14  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


394 — Pleated  Drap¬ 
ery.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Emb.  11143 — Ship  Designs  and  Household 
Motifs.  Pattern  contains  2  ship  designs, 
measuring  about  12%  in.  wide  and  6% 
in.  high  and  6%  in.  high,  including  the 
water  line,  also  2  motifs  for  trimming 
household  lines,  measuring  about  7%  yds. 
wide  and  3  in.  high;  (blue).  Ten  cents. 

Spring  Fashion  Catalog.  10  cents. 


called  happiness.  I  no  longer  fear  the 
loneliness  of  old  age,  for  my  imagination 
opens  a  chest  of  golden  treasures  for  me 
each  time  I  find  a  spare  moment. 

FLORENCE  BCI.LMAX  JENKINS. 


Household  Notes 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1780,  was  this  advertisement 
which  shows  what  was  required  of  a 
houseworker  of  that  time : 

“Wanted  at  a  Seat  about  half  a  day’s 
journey  from  Philadelphia,  on  which  are 


good  improvements  and  domestics,  a  sin¬ 
gle  woman  of  unsullied  reputation,  an  af¬ 
fable,  cheerful,  active  and  amiable  dis¬ 
position  ;  cleanly,  industrious,  perfectly 
qualified  to  direct  and  manage  the  female 
concerns  of  country  business,  as  raising 
small  stock,  dairying,  marketing,  combing! 
carding,  spinning,  knitting,  sewing! 
pickling,  preserving,  etc.,  and  occasional¬ 
ly  to  instruct  two  young  ladies  in  those 
branches  of  economy,  who,  with  their 
father,  compose  the  family.  Such  a  per¬ 
son  will  be  treated  with  respect  and  es¬ 
teem,  and  meet  with  every  encouragement 
due  to  such  a  character.” 

Respect !  Esteem  !  Encouragement  due 
to  such  impeccable  perfection  !  One  won¬ 
ders  what  the  compensation  for  such  con¬ 
stant  alertness  in  the  service  of  her  em¬ 
ployer  must  have  been.  I  doubt  if.  even 
in  that  faraway  time,  so  many  desirable 
qualities  could  be  found  in  any  one 
woman. 

Nowadays  we  would  be  happy  if  it  was 
only  possible  to  get  help  during  sickness. 
It  may  be  different  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  but  in  this  section  there  are  so 
many  factories  that  employ  women,  and 
they  pay  better  than  a  farmer's  wife  can 
afford  to,  so  we  have  to  hire  a  trained 
nurse  or  send  the  sick  one  to  a  hospital, 
both  of  which  are  beyond  our  pocketbooks. 
Many  women  do  not  like  to  do  housework 
at  any  price.  I  have  to  confess  that  I. 
myself,  do  not  like  it  but  having  a  house 
aud  a  family  I  am  obliged  to  care  for 
them. 

The  great  drawback  about  housework 
is,  no  matter  how  much  you  do  it  is  the 
thing  that  is  not  done  that  attracts  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  like  Jackson  said  about 
war.  When  he  was  tired  out  and  ill  in 
the  war  with  Creeks  his  aides  tried  to 
get  him  to  rest.  His  reply  was:  "I'll 
rest  when  I’ve  cleaned  up  this  job.  In 
war  nothing’s  done  till  all  is  done.” 

My  little  grandson  loves  to  visit  us. 
and  last  Sunday  he  took  a  notion  that 
he  wanted  to  come  to  stay  over  night.  He 
coaxed  his  father  till  he  got  his  consent, 
but  had  not  succeeded  in  winning  his 
mother  to  his  way  of  thinking.  After 
dinner  lie  climbed  into  his  mother’s  lap 
and  said ;  “I  love  you,  mamma,  I  love 
you  the  best  of  anyone.  I  just  love 
daddy  a  little  bit,  and  I  love  you  all  the 
rest.”  His  mother  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  love  his  grandmother.  “Well  yes. 
enough  to  stay  all  night.”  So  the  liext 
night  he  came  and  the  next  day  he  was 
determined  to  stay  another  night,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  intend  to  stay  all 
the  time,  and  his  quick  reply  was.  “Dad¬ 
dy  didn’t  say  I  could  but  I  will  if  you 
want  me.”  A  short  time  ago  he  had  the 
measles.  I  asked  him  afterward  if  he 
was  very  sick,  and  he  said,  “O  grandma ! 
I  was  so  sick  I  didn't  care  if  I  was  sick.” 
When  his  sister,  who  is  older  than  he, 
was  small  she  liked  to  be  here,  too,  and 
one  day  she  found  a  lien’s  nest  in  the 
grass  with  six  eggs  in  it.  the  next  day 
she  ran  in  exclaiming,  “Say  grandpa ! 
That  hen  has  got  to  get  busy  if  she  lays 
six  eggs  today,  she  lias  only  laid  three 
so  far.”  c.  T. 


Crocheting  Curtain  Loops 

Crocheted  curtain  loops  are  quickly 
made,  dainty  and  durable.  Use  two  spools 
of  silkateen,  one  white  and  the  other 
either  variegated  or  a  single  color;  green, 
pink  and  white,  yellow  and  white,  or  blue 
and  white. 

Crochet  five  chains  (using  both  threads) 
rather  loosely  and  with  thread  over  double 
crochet  in  the  first  chain,  and  continue 
till  as  long  as  desired.  Keep  working 
rather  loosely  but  evenly,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  round  hollow  cord.  Finish  one 
end  with  a  tassel  and  crochet  the  other 
onto  a  bone  ring  or  crocheted  circle. 
Make  a  slide  to  slip  over  near  tassels,  or 
if  desired  knot  instead,  patsy’s  wife. 


Heavenly  Hash 

Cup  of  fruit,  cup  of  sugar,  cook  until 
it  is  clear.  Put  this  in  a  crock  and  do 
likewise  with  all  fruits  of  the  season  as 
they  come ;  add  to  mixture,  stirring  well 
each  time.  When  you  have  all  fruits  in 
put  two  lemons  and  two  oranges  through 
food  chopper,  add  sugar,  cook  all  to¬ 
gether  for  a  minute  or  so,  then  place  in 
your  glasses  and  cover  with  paraffin.  Re¬ 
move  pits  from  fruits  like  peaches  and 
plums.  The  first  fruit  is  usually  rhubarb. 

mbs.  c.  s. 


Indian  Meal  Bag  Pudding 

One  pint  buttermilk,  one  level  teaspoon 
soda,  a  little  salt,  half  cup  flour  and  meal 
enough  to  make  about  the  same  as  a 
johnny-cake  batter,  one  cup  di’ied  black¬ 
berries,  if  you  have  them,  or  one  cup 
raisins.  Wet  a  bag  with  hot  water,  put 
batter  in  and  tie  so  as  to  give  the  pud¬ 
ding  a  chance  to  double  its  bulk ;  a  5-lb. 
sugar  sack  is  good  to  use. 

Indian  Meal  Baked  Pudding. — 1  ut 
a  pint  of  sweet  milk  in  a  stewpan,  and 
when  it  comes  to  a  boil  add  salt  and  three 
tablespoons  (heaping)  of  meal  stirred  in 
dry,  stirring  all  the  time  to  prevent  it 
lumping,  and  cook  until  it  thickens.  Take 
from  the  stove,  add  one  pint  of  cold  milk, 
half  cup  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  well  beaten, 
and  any  kind  of  flavoring  preferred.  Bake 
until  it  is  like  custard.  H*  A- 
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Helps  and  Short  Cuts  in 
Housework 


Almost  every  housekeeper  has  a  more 
or  less  fixed  routine  of  work,  which  might 
he  called  her  plan.  Oftentimes,  with  this 
iilan  as  a  basis  the  housecleaning  can  be 
*0  organized  that  the  housekeeper  can 
liave  herself  much  time  and  many  steps. 
To  keep  clean  rather  than  to  make  clean 
is  a  thoroughly  practical  working  princi¬ 
ple.  All  the  members  of  the  household 
can  help,  if  only  by  keeping  their  own 
possessions  in  order  and  putting  things 
they  use  in  place  in  good  condition. 

The  kind  of  furnishings  a  house  has 
and  how  the  house  itself  is  arranged  and 
finished  have  much  more  effect  on  the 
work  of  housecleaning  than  many  per¬ 
sons  realize.  In  many  cases  just  a  few 
changes  will  soon  pay  for  themselves  in 
time  and  energy  saved.  For  instance, 
durable  waterproof  finish  or  a  covering 
such  as  linoleum  for  the  floor  in  the 
kitchen  and  pantry,  and  removable  rugs 
and  smoothly  finished  floors  in  the  rest 
of  the  house  will  prove  themselves  an 
economy.  Doing  away  with  superfluous 
shelves  and  moldings,  filling  up  cracks 
and  crevices  in  which  dirt  lodges,  and 
arranging  adequate  storage  places  will 
also  help.  Keeping  dirt  out  of  the  house 
by  “an  ounce  of  prevention”  is  well  worth 
the  effort. 

Much  dirt  is  blown  from  dusty  roads, 
especially  in  Summer  when  the  windows 
and  doors  are  open,  and  it  is  to  the  house¬ 
wife's  interest  to  see  that  roads  near  her 
home  are  oiled  if  possible.  When  dust 
cannot  be  laid  by  oil  or  sprinkling  it  can 
sometimes  be  stopped  at  doors  and  win¬ 
dows.  Removing  the  dirt  regularly  from 
window  sills,  porches,  steps  and  walks 
will  help  in  this,  and  so  will  screens 
covered  with  cheesecloth  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  through  which  air  may  pass  but 
not  dust  or  soot.  Such  screens  are  extra 
useful  in  pantries  and  store-rooms  or  for 
doors  and  windows  near  the  ground.  In 
some  climates  and  in  some  seasons  such 
screens  are  particularly  useful  in  bed¬ 
room  windows  to  keep  out  dust  and  soot, 
also  flurries  of  snow  and  dampness,  at  the 
same  time  permitting  good  ventilation 
which  is  so  necessary  in  sleeping  rooms. 

Muddy  or  dusty  shoes  and  clothing  are 
another  source  of  dirt  in  the  house.  Much 
of  this  can  be  kept  out  by  doing  away 
with  dirt  walks,  driveways  and  bare 
ground  near  the  house,  by  the  use  of  mats 
and  scrapers  outside  the  doors,  and  by 
providing  convenient  places  just  inside 
where  muddy  rubbers,  boots  or  coats  may 
l»e  left.  A  good  arrangement  is  to  have 
the  men  of  the  household  coming  in  from 
work  or  the  children  from  play  with 
dirty  muddy  clothes  to  enter  the  house 
through  a  passage-way  or  small  room 
where  they  can  clean  up  or  leave  their 
work  clothes  or  outside  wraps.  The 
kitchen  is  not  the  room  for  such  clean¬ 
ing,  if  any  other  place  is  available. 

The  extra  “Summer  kitchen”  of  our 
grandmothers’  day  would  be  an  ideal  place 
for  this  cleaning-up  process.  Such  an 
addition  would  be  useful  in  many  homes 
but  especially  so  in  farm  homes  where  so 
much  mud  and  dirt  is  sure  to  be  tracked 
in  from  the  barn,  fields  and  garden.  All 
these  precautions  may  seem  trifling,  but 
they  are  really  worth  trying. 

No  matter  how  carefully  the  home  is 
arranged  or  how  well  the  housework  is 
planned  it  cannot  be  done  easily  and 
quickly  without  suitable  cleaning  tools 
and  materials.  The  ideal  arrangement  is 
to  have  a  complete  set  stored  in  orderly 
fashion  in  a  convenient,  well-ventilated 
closet.  Whether  few  or  many  kinds  are 
needed,  it  is  economical  to  buy  well-made, 
durable  tools  and  keep  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  grouped  together  if  possible. 
The  first  cost  of  implements  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  may  be  a  trifle  greater  than  those  of 
poorer  grade,  but  substantial  ones  gen¬ 
erally  give  longer  and  better  service  and 
are  really  more  economical  in  the  end. 

Before  buying  an  especially  expensive 
cleaning  device  or  one  used  only  occasion¬ 
ally,  such  questions  as  the  following 
should  be  considered : 

Will  it  be  used  enough  to  justify  the 
cost? 


How  much  care  in  cleaning  and  si 
ing  will  it  require? 

Will  it  really  save  time  and  energy? 
Will  it  make  some  especially  disag] 
able  task  less  unpleasant? 

A  few  well-chosen  implements  give  1 
ter  service  and  require  less  care  thai 
large  collection  bought  haphazard. 

Next  to  having  “what  you  want  wl 
you  want  it,”  is  to  have  it  “where  ; 
want  it,  when  you  want  it.”  So  do 
>o  have  a  convenient  closet  for  y 
household  equipment.  When  we  th 
of  housecleaning  equipment  perhaps  f 
°n  the  list  should  be  brooms  and  brush* 
t.  Lorn  broom  for  carpets  and  roi 
surtaxes  such  as  concrete,  brick  and  stc 
—  feott  hair  brush  for  smooth  floors  i 
■  oor  coverings,  such  as  wood,  t 
loleums,  oilcloths  and  cork  carpeting 
r.e  .  brush  of  lamb’s  wool  or  lo 

h.lfS0  c  co^ton  twine,  or  soft  bristles. 
l  ‘ ot  cotton  flannel  slipped  over 
join  may  take  the  place  of  a  wall  bri 
to..  ’  ,.e^_bted  brush  with  short  bris 
shLm  Shmg,  waxed  floors.  This  br 
‘  -  tvP1ver  be  allowed  to  become  oily 
■  •  hisk  broom  for  general  use. 
<-lpnn;„?rU^  br.u?hes  of  various  sizes 
Ion"  han,i]lnifinishe<i  wood’  Sinks,  etc. 

'enirt  £dCk.m11  be  ,0“"d  verr  c 

1 '  *  brushes  or  special  brushes 


various  shapes  and  sizes  for  upholstery, 
reed  furniture  and  carved  surfaces. 

8.  Radiator  brush  for  cleaning  be¬ 
tween  pipes. 

9.  Refrigerator  brush  with  long  wire 
handle  for  cleaning  drain  pipe. 

10.  Long-handled  spiral  brush  and  pre¬ 
pared  soap  or  powder  for  cleaning  water- 
closets  and  bowls,  etc. 

After  we  have  been  supplied  with  nec¬ 
essary  brooms  and  brushes  our  mind 
turns  to  mops.  A  wet  mop  is  required 
for  floors  that  are  to  be  cleaned  with 
water.  A  convenient  form  has  soft,  loose¬ 
ly  woven  cloth  fastened  to  a  handle  with 
flat  metal  clasp. 

A  mop  wringer  fastened  to  a  pail  saves 
the  worker  much  stooping,  keeps  the 
hands  from  the  water  and  removes  more 
water  from  the  cloth  than  wTould  be  pos¬ 
sible  by  hand  wringing,  also  permits  use 
of  hotter  water  than  if  wrung  by  hand. 
Self  wringing  mops  are  also  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  are  worth  looking  for. 

Dry  mops  are  either  untreated  or  oiled ; 
the  latter  holds  dust  better  and  is  best 
for  painted,  varnished  or  shellacked 
floors,  but  should  not  be  used  on  waxed 
floors. 

Dustpan  should  be  so  made  that  the 
edge  is  firm,  and  should  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  floor ;  the  side  to  which 
the  handle  is  attached  should  be  shaped 
so  as  to  prevent  the  dirt  from  falling  out. 
A  substantial  dustpan  with  a  long  han¬ 
dle  does  away  with  some  stooping  and  is 
considered  most  practical  and  convenient. 

Dusters  should  be  soft  and  should 
neither  shed  lint  nor  ravelings;  they  hold 
the  dust  better  if  dampened  or  oiled. 

Soft  silk  and  chamois  are  excellent  for 
use  on  highly  polished  surfaces.  A  duster 
may  be  oiled  by  applying  a  fetv  drops  of 
kerosene  or  light  lubricating  oil  on  one 
corner,  rolling  the  cloth,  and  letting  it 
stand  till  oil  has  spread  evenly.  A  duster 
may  be  moistened  by  passing  it  through 
steam  or  by  wringing  together  one  dry 
duster  and  one  that  has  been  wrung  out 
of  water. 

Cotton  waste  and  paper  are  good  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  dust-cloths  for  cleaning  any 
dirty,  greasy  surface. 

Feather  dusters  should  never  be  used 
for  they  only  scatter  but  do  not  remove 
dust. 

After  you  get  the  “must  haves”  in 
household  equipment  together  there  are 
a  great  many  “should  haves”  and  “may 
haves”  to  be  considered  and  it  will  be 
wise  economy  to  secure  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  north  country. 


Songs  of  Long  Ago 

We  have  just  put  on  an  old-time  cos¬ 
tume  concert  in  our  village  hall.  The 
best  of  it  is  it  could  be  duplicated  in  any 
town  with  just  average  talent,  and  could 
be  given  either  in  church  or  sclioolhouse. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  was  a 
short  one-act  play  of  pre-Revolutionary 
days  entitled  “Witches  Hour  and  Candle¬ 
light,”  by  Pauline  Phelps  and  Marion 
Short.  This  has  only  four  characters — 
the  heroine,  the  Yankee  spy  and  hero, 
the  irate  father,  and  the  family  servant. 
It  needs  for  stage  effects  only  a  few 
pieces  of  old  furniture,  a  grandfather’s 
clock,  and  the  old  costumes  to  be  found 
in  many  an  attic. 

The  second  part  was  a  series  of 
tableaux,  specialties  and  songs.  A  large 
picture  frame  was  made  about  four  by 
six  feet,  painted  black,  with  gilt  inside 
band.  While  mosquito  netting  was 
tacked  over  the  front  of  the  frame.  This 
made  for  illusion.  Strong  lights  were 
placed  back  of  the  frame  at  top  and 
sides.  The  stage  was  dark. 

These  were  some  of  the  songs  and 
tableaux  taken  from  old  daguerreotypes, 
“Spirit  of  '76,”  “Priscilla  and  John  Al- 
den,”  “Old-time  Minuet”  (two  couples 
came  out  from  behind  the  frame  and 
danced  the  minuet)  ;  “When  You  and  I 
Were  Young,  Maggie,”  “Clementine,” 
“The  Gossips  “Cornin’  thro’  the  Rye,” 
picture  and  solo ;  “Bride  and  Groom,” 
this  couple  wore  their  25-year-old  wed¬ 
ding  garments;  “Silver  Threads  Among 
the  Gold “Old  Black  .Toe,”  real  black¬ 
face  solo  and  chorus ;  “Ben  Bolt “Old- 
time  Fiddler,”  a  comic  “rube”  playing 
“Turkey  in  the  Straw”  and  other  num¬ 
bers  ;  “Reuben  and  Rachel “Annie 
Laurie,”  picture  and  solo ;  “Swanee 
River,”  a  black  mammy  with  little  Eva 
at  her  knee ;  “Tenting  Tonight,”  picture, 
solo  and  chorus ;  “The  Midshipmite,”  a 
rousing  sea  chantey,  solo  and  chorus,  end¬ 
ing  with  a  medley  of  songs,  from  four  to 
six  lines  of  almost  every  old  song  to  be 
found  in  any  old  collection.  The  final 
tableaux  was  Betsy  Ross  sewing  on  the 
American  flag,  and  song  by  chorus  and 
audience,  “My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee.” 

Four  houndred  tickets  were  sold  in  ad¬ 
vance  at  50  cents  each,  and  the  proceeds 
donated  to  the  local  hospital.  As  it  was 
a  community  affair,  everyone  was  in¬ 
terested  and  nearly  everyone  in  town  not 
in  the  cast  was  in  the  audience. 

MRS.  MARY  D.  YOUNG. 


Almond  Macaroons 

Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  stiff  and 
whip  into  them  half  a  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar,  a  quarter  pound  of  almond  paste, 
crumbled  fine,  half  a  teaspoon  of  corn¬ 
starch  and  five  drops  of  essence  of  bitter 
almonds.  Drop  by  the  spoonful  on  but¬ 
tered  paper  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  If 
you  cannot  get  almond  paste,  pound 
blanched  almonds  fine,  and  use  in  its 
place. 


D  on  t  Let  a 
Sagging  Becbprmg 

Rok  You 


THE  loss  of  money  is  a  trifling  thing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  loss  of  sleep.  For,  sleep  is 
the  very  foundation  of  your  vitality  and 
health— the  guardian  of  your  nerves. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  your 
bedspring  sags  — discard  it.  Get  yourself  a 
Foster  Ideal  Spring,  and  enjoy  the  body  fitting 
comfort  of  120  finely  tempered  upright  spirals. 
Your  health  is  far  too  vital  a  matter  to  trust 
to  a  worn  out  bedspring  and  the  Foster  Ideal 
will  give  you  finer  spine  support,  greater  com¬ 
fort  and  a  more  generous  degree  of  real  nerve 
rest  and  relaxation  than  you  can  afford  to 
overlook.  There’s  a  practical  reason  for  this. 
It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Foster  Ideal 
is  a  modern  bedspring— built  from  a  scientific 
study  and  research  into  sleep. 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica, N. Y. 

W estern  Factory :  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Bedsprings  •.  Day  Beds  •»  Beds  •»  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
Upholstery  Springs  h  Upholstery  Spring  Constructions 
and  Inner  Spring  Mattress  Fillings 


ijyortant 


Foster  Ideal  Springs  arc  not 
sold  in  every  furniture  or 
department  store  and  you 
may  be  urged  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  alleged  to  be  “just  as 
goodorsuperior”to  a  Foster 
Ideal.  But— if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  properspine  support 
and  want  real  rest,  you'll 
seek  out  the  Foster  Ideal 
Dealerinyour  cityand  you’ll 
buy  a  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring,  that  bears  the  Foster 
Trade  Mark. 


The  Bedspring  TJiat  Supports  Your  Spine. ? 


COOK  WITH  GAS 

KEEP  cool  this  Summer  with  an 
ANDES  Suburban  Gas  Service 
for  cooking  and  heating  water.  Gas 
is  the  finest  cooking  fuel.  Costs 
about  the  same  as  oil,  is  absolutely 
safe,  odorless.  You  can  use  the 
finest  all  porcelain  ANDES  Gas 
Ranges.  Write  for  circular. 

Andes  Range  and  Furnace  Corp, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Loosen  Up 
Chest  Colds 

Just  Ru6 
AwayDanger 

When  your  lungs 
are  congested  and 
you  have  a  hacking 
cough  watch  out! 

RubMusteroleonthe 
sore  spot.  There’s 
nothing  better  for 
quick,  safe  relief. 

Musterole  pene¬ 
trates  the  skin  bring¬ 
ing  asoothing.cool- 
ing  sensation  and  welcome  relief. 

Recommended  by  doctors  and  nurses, 
Musterole  relieves  cold  in  chest,  sore 
throat,  bronchitis,  aches  and  pains  in  the 
back  and  joints.  Keep  Musterole  handy. 
To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children ’s  Musterole . 


better  than  a  mustard  plaster 


Caficiira  Soap 

restores  the  normal  aetion  of  the 
pores  by  its  wonderfully  effective 
cleansing  and  purifying  qualities. 

Fifty  Years  of  Service 
Soap  25c,  Ointment  25o,  and  50c. 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS! 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
fclothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 

fabric.  \V  rite  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


Rlankpfg  an<*  Golomnl  Coverlets.  Maile  from 
IIT  «  uiailncia  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct 
11/  ~  ~  I  Rnftinrt  from  the  mill  if  you  have  no  wool 
VV  fini  DalUUg  Beautiful  goods  that  gives  satisfac' 
1  I  UUI  Pnjipo  tion  and  long  wear.  Write  for  cata" 
.  _  Iiuuca  log  and  samples.  Prices  reasonable' 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  112  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  0- 


RUG  YARN  -  *2  00  LB. 

37  Colors — Free  Samples 

Colonial  Yarn  House,  1225  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WOMEN 


Over  25  years.  Whole  or  part 
time  to  develop  high-class 
business  in  own  loeality. 

TROJAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC.  -  -  TROY,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  FIREPLACES  delivered  in  New  York 

State.  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 
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The 

Dairy  Industry 
Needs  Concrete 

For  Dairy  Bam  Flooring  its  Sanitary  Qualities 
are  unsurpassed.  Concrete  Flooring  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  Production  of  Clean  Milk  and  in 
the  Eradication  of  Infectious  Diseases  as  Contagious 
Abortion >  Tuberculosis  and  Contagious  Mastitis . 

It  can  be  cleaned  easily,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  by  scraping  or  by  flushing. 

It  can  be  disinfected  easily,  quickly  and 
thoroughly. 

It  is  durable  against  wear. 

It  will  not  rot,  swell  or  disintegrate  be¬ 
cause  of  flushing  or  disinfection. 

It  provides  no  corners,  crevices,  cracks 
or  other  lodging  places  for  filth. 

It  does  not  absorb  odor-producing  filth. 

FREE  FLOOR  PLANS 

Ask  for  our  new  four-page  folder  describing 
“  Dairy  Barn  Floors  and  How  to  Build  Them.” 

Mail  this  coupon  to  office  ntarest  you 

Portland  Cement  Association 

347  Madison  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St.  Jenkin9  Arcade  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Please  6end  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  on  “How  to  Build  Concrete 
Floors  in  Dairy  Bams.’’ 

Name - - .... 

St.  Address  (orR.  F.  D.) - -  -  - 


■  State 


THRIFTY  CAIA7ES 
-rai  s  ed  without  Milk: 


Farmers  by  the  hundreds  are  marsing 
a  double  profit  —  one  on  milk  and  one 
on  calves — by  feeding 


Don’t  sacrifice  milk  profits. 
Grow  stronger,  healthier 
calves  with  this  unequalled 
substitute  for  milk.  Ryde's 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  prepared 
from  the  very  choicest  mate¬ 
rials,  especially  milled  and  steam 
cooked,  dried  and  remilled.  Try  a  has?. 
Watch  ho  w  quickly  your  cal  ves  develop 
into  sturdy  stock  while  you  sell  the 
milk.  For  sale  at  your  dealer’s  or  write. 
Send  for  booklet“Calf  Husbandry” 
HYDE  a  CO.,  5434  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago 


Strainer  Discs 

Filter  through  Moore 
Bros,  cotton  discs  ami 
get  better  prices  for  milk. 

Special  price.  300 
size  6y4,  $1.60.  post¬ 
paid.  Retund  if  not 
satislied. 

Write  for  big  catalog 
listing  over  500  specialties 
for  milk  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducers. 

MOORE  BROS..  Dept.  C.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Bone  Spavin 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

Fleming’s  Spavin  and  Ring¬ 
bone  Paste,  $2.00  a  Bottle 

One  application  usually  enough.  Intended 
only  for  established  cases  of  Bone  Spavin 
Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money  back  if  it 

‘  '  ‘  - FREE 


fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG 

INARV  ADVISER. 


VETER- 


FI  FMING  RRfK  100  Union  Stock  Yards, 
rLtlTlIHU DXtUd. chemists,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


NEWTON • S 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Discs 


Postpaid 


Hssvss,  Coughs,  Condition* 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  foi 
Heaves  or  mouey  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


Milk  Strainer 


$J50 


Check  or  Money  Order.  $1.50  buys  postpaid 
1  box  300’  DAIRY  SCIENCE  FILTER- 
COTTON  6*4  in.  DISCS  with  tissue  paper 
separators. 

PRICKETT  MFC.  CO.,  Bet  R,  Hampden,  Mass- 


IjCalves  CAN  be 

raised  at  a 
BIG  PROFIT 


Feeding  baby  calves  Security  Calf 
Food  instead  of  whole  milk  effects  a 
cash  saving  of  80%  during  the  6 
weeks’  milk  feeding  period.  This 
palatable,  easily  digested  ration  is  fed 
like  milk,  not  like  meal.  Calves  thrive 
and  grow  rapidly  on  it. 


SECURITY  ftg 


Condenserles,  creameries,  cheese  factor¬ 
ies  and  leading  dealers  sell  and  recom¬ 
mend  Security  Calf  Food.  Comes  In  12, 

25,  50  and  100  lb.  bags.  Try  one  bag:  if  not  eat  i»- 
fied  with  results,,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  and  testimonials. 

SECURITY  FOOD  CO.  i 

840  Third  Ave.  No., 

Minneapolis  •  Minn. 


New  'S&rru/iic&n 

SEPARATCT 

New  models,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  forclose  skimming. 
EasiesttoturnandcIean.Bowl 
a  Sanitary  Marvel.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Prompt 
shipment  from  point  near  you. 

New  Reduced  $, 

Factory  Prices 


Freight  Paid  Ml  ■  and  up 

Easy  payments  $3  a  month  and  up. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  about  money  saving  offer:  low  prices: 
free  servicing:  new  models.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Depl.  28-Z,  Balnbrldg.,  N.  V.,  or 
Depl.  28-Z,  1  828  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


Fords  Milker 


Makes  Milking  Easy 

Cuts  milking  time  in  half.  Used  on  prize  V  I  1 1  1 1 

Complete 
Ready  to 


herds.  Not  surpassed  in  quality  or  con¬ 
struction.  Costs  less.  Easily  operated  aad 
cleaned.  Many  models. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  60 

fWi  MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 

213-215  N.  Desplaine*  St.,  Chicago  Milk 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Chain  Stoke  Activity.  —  Farmers 
everywhere  are  wondering  whether  the 
effect  of  chain  stores  on  their  business 
and  welfare  is  or  will  be  favorable  or  ad¬ 
verse.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  both,  depending  on  the 
grade  or  merchantability  of  the  products 
marketed  by  farmers.  Chain  stores  are 
going  to  increase ;  they  have  increased 
enormously  in  recent  years.  Mass  buying 
and  mass  retailing,  with  small  price  mar¬ 
gins  in  both  transactions,  are  the  key- 
principles  on  which  they  are  operating. 
These  principles  are  subsidiaries  of  the 
basic  principle  of  trade  and  life — that  is 
competition.  Co-operative  efforts  are 
strengthening  major  groups  in  trade  for 
greater  success  or  less  resistance  in  com¬ 
petition.  Abandoned  stores  in  country 
towns  and  abandoned  or  unprofitable 
farms  surrounding  the  towns  bear  mute 
but  depressing  testimony  to  the  ruthless 
and  impersonal  power  of  organized  and 
centralized  capital  to  dominate  the  move¬ 
ments  of  producers  on  one  side  and  those 
of  consumers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chess  board  of  American  business.  While 
economies  and  useful  services  are  assured 
to  producers  and  consumers  by  mergers 
and  chain  store  developments,  yet  their 
cost  in  disaster,  despair  and  demoraliza¬ 
tion  to  small,  independent  farmers  and 
retailers  is  appalling  and  incalculable. 
Economic  warfare  under  the  competitive 
system  is  no  less  cruel  than  military  wars 
waged  for  territorial  aggrandizement. 

A  City’s  Food. — New  York  City’s 
wholesaling  system  handles  about  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  food  a  year.  Due 
to  its  geographical  setting,  this  system  is 
more  expensive,  wasteful  and  complicated 
than  that  of  any  other  great  municipali¬ 
ty.  The  system  lives  and  grows  on  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer.  Its  chief  victim, 
however,  is  the  producer.  It  passes  back 
to  him  about  a  third  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  Some  angles  of  this  old  problem 
were  discussed  at  a  general  conference  in 
the  Woolworth  Building  on  March  28. 
Invitations  were  issued  by  Secretary  Earl 
R.  French  of  the  New  York  Food  Mar¬ 
keting  Research  Council,  which  _  spon¬ 
sored  the  conference.  The  question  to 
which  the  speakers  addressed  themselves 
was,  “How  far  will  large  distributing  or¬ 
ganizations  supplant  the  city  whole¬ 
saler?”  Just  before  the  conference  be¬ 
gan,  a  friend  and  I,  from  the  top  of  the 
Woolworth  Building  tower,  730  feet 
above  the  streets,  gazed  at  the  mixed 
masonry  which  covers  Manhattan  Island. 
Competition  for  the  ownership  and  lease¬ 
holding  of  real  estate  on  this  gold  dust 
speck  of  14,200  acres,  has  advanced  its 
assessed  value  to  more  than  $16,000,000- 
000  in  1928.  That  means  high  rents  for 
space  in  which  to  do  business  and  live. 
These  rents,  plus  the  cost  of  buildings, 
upkeep,  operation,  taxes  and  depreciation, 
are  paid  largely  by  farmers  whose  prod¬ 
ucts  are  consumed  in  the  city  and  by 
consumers  who  live  in  or  near  the  city. 
The  ramshackle  system  of  receiving  and 
wholesaling  food  in  the  metropolis  is  tied 
up  with  high  rentals  and  the  high  cost 
of  city  politics. 

The  Gist  of  the  Conference. — 
About  200  New  York  City  business  men 
were  at  the  conference.  W.  P.  Hedden, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  commerce  at  the 
Port  of  Ne\v  York  Authority ;  II.  A. 
Baum,  general  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
Commission  Co.  (a  subsidiary  of  the  A. 
&  P.  stores),  and  C.  W.  Havener,  sec¬ 
retary  of  Geo.  Fish,  Inc.,  celery  com¬ 
mission  concern,  were  the  principal 
speakers.  Mr.  Hedden  said  that  top 
prices  are  obtained  at  the  point  where 
the  market  demand  is  most  concentrated. 
The  perishables  in  particular  seek  cen¬ 
tralized  distribution.  Chain  stores  are 
materially  decentralizing  the  distribution 
of  these  products  in  New  York  City.  An 
inference  is  that  this  change  will  go  on 
until  it  eliminates  a  lot  of  middlemen’s 
tolls,  now  paid  by  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  Mr.  Baum  said  that  the  17,000 
A.  &  P.  stores,  in  the  East  and  Mid- 
West,  in  handling  highly  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts,  had  in  years  past  lost  millions  of 
dollars  in  New  York  City,  because  they 
were  slow  in  getting  through  warehouses, 
and  depreciated  rapidly  in  passing  out  of 
refrigeration  through  many  hands.  His 
company  now  loads  these  products  on  its 
own  trucks  at  the  piers,  and  conveys 
them  direct  to  its  stores,  mostly  in  the 
Bronx,  thereby  effecting  economies  and 
savings  worth  millions  to  the  company. 
It  continues,  however,  to  obtain  a  large 
volume  of  its  supplies  through  the  whole¬ 
sale  market.  Mr.  Baum’s  remarks  war¬ 
rant  saving  that  the  city’s  antiquated  sys¬ 
tem  of  wholesaling  farm  produce  will  be 
revolutionized  by  new  and  powerful 
forces  in  the  retail  trade.  Mr.  Havener 
said  that  both  centralized  and  direct  mar¬ 
keting  would  continue  to  exist,  because 
“both  exist  now  and  are  needed.’  In 
view  of  what  was  said  at  the  conference, 
it  is  evident  that  the  critical  and  highly 
efficient  grading  and  packing  of  perish¬ 
ables  are  essential  to  the  obtaining  ot 
good  prices  for  them  in  New  York  City 
in  particular.  It  is  equally  obvious, 
therefore,  that  small  farmers  in  a  given 
community  who  grow  these  products  will 
have  to  co-operate  with  one  another  m 
grading,  packing  and  shipping.  They 
will  also  be  obliged  to  improve  then- 
soils  and  cultural  methods  in  order  to 
( produce  a  higher  percentage  of  quality 


and  uniformity  in  their  perishables.  How 
otherwise  can  they  successfully  compete 
in  the  best  markets  with  large-scale,  spe¬ 
cialized  growers  in  many  States  and  “at 
home?”  The  chain  store  is  forging  new 
links  in  the  old  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
in  the  business  of  living  and  making  a 
profit  on  farms. 


Living  on  Farms. — A  reader  in  Erie 
Co.,  Pa.,  writes :  “My  observation  is  that 
people  who  live  on  farms  now  do  so  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to  and  like  farm  life, 
and  that  most  people  who  live  in  cities 
do  so  because  they  have  to,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  We  farmers  as  a  whole 
are  more  independent  than  they  are,  even 
if  too  many  of  our  farms  are  mortgaged. 
We  can  live  well  and  make  some  money 
if  we  work  hard,  and  think  and  plait 
ahead.  In  Summer  and  Winter,  how¬ 
ever,  farm  living  conditions  in  many  in¬ 
stances  are  hard  on  aged  people  who  can't 
do  much  to  help  themselves.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  most  of  the  people  who  left 
eastern  farms  in  the  past  10  years  were 
too  old  to  do  the  work  and  stand  the  cus¬ 
tomary  hardships  of  farming  where  the 
Winters  are  hard  and  long.  They  used  to 
do  it  because  young  people  stayed  with 
them.  To  a  greater  extent  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  farming  today  is  a  young  man’s  job 
and  opportunity.  We  enjoy  living  on 
our  farm,  and  we  know  that  it  is  the  best 
place  in  which  to  bring  up  our  children. 
They  get  plenty  of  good  milk,  have  worlds 
of  fun  playing  with  animals,  and  in  the 
Summer  they  are  in  the  sunshine  and 
lake  much  of  the  time.” 

Here  is  a  view  of  farm  life  that  will 
be  more  often  expressed  in  the  next  few 
years  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  fifteen. 

An  Ohio  Woman  “At  Home.” — To 
this  department  Mrs.  F.  S.  W„  Cham¬ 
paign  Co.,  O.,  sends  the  following:  “To 
me  here  on  the  farm  in  late  Winter,  there 
are  interesting  doings  among  the  farm 
animals  every  day.  I  take  care  of  the 
hens  and  the  milk,  when  it  is  brought  to 
the  house;  then  the  cats  and  the  dog  re¬ 
ward  and  have  a  share  of  my  time.  They 
not  only  interest  and  amuse  me,  but  the 
dog  helps  drive  the  lambs  in  and  out  of 
the  feeding  barn.  He  al$o  kills  rats, 
chases  rabbits  and  earns  his  own  keep. 
The  cats  sleep  in  the  basement,  where 
the  gold  and  white  seed  corn  ears  hang. 
They  keep  the  mice  scarce.  Something 
different  and  unexpected  is  always  oc¬ 
curring  among  the  live  stock.  Hearing 
the  hogs  squeal  in  the  night  makes  one 
wonder  a  bit  sometimes.  The  snow  makes 
a  good  covering  for  the  late-planted  per¬ 
ennials  and  the  tulip  beds.  Reading  the 
old  classics  and  history,  I  feel  that  hu¬ 
man  nature  remains  about  what  it  al¬ 
ways  has  been.  The  telephone  often  stirs 
me  out  of  too  much  self-concern,  and 
links  me  up  with  the  community.  I  like 
people,  but  it  would  not  suit.  me  if  I 
couldn’t  go  out  and  raise  my  voice  to  call 
the  son  or  hired  man  or  dog.  I  should  in 
that  case  feel  handicapped  and  cramped. 
There  are  numberless  things  about  and 
on  the  farm  that  I  like.  At  this  moment 
I  see  a  redbird  in  the  wahoo  tree,  picking 
berries;  jaybirds  and  woodpeckers  in  the 
oaks,  and  a  downy  woodpecker  and  a 
brown  creeper  searching  for  tidbits  in  the 
bark  of  stately  tree  trunks.  I  love  the 
farm  because  I  came  here  as  a  bride.  It 
has  been  my  home  through  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows,  births  and  deaths.  Every  tree  and 
shrub  here  speaks  to  me.” 


From  Dan’s  Notebook. — We  had  a 
ard  Winter,  but  the  Herefords  came 
hrough  in  fair  condition.  .  .  .  With 

uns  and  dogs  we  just  about  cleaned  out 
lie  rabbits  here  while  the  snow  was  deep. 

prefer  stewed  fat  rabbit  to  anybody  s 
Id  hen  or  skinny  broiler.  .  .  .  Our 

air  of  mocking-birds  will  be  here  in  a 
reek,  if  they  come  back  according  to 
heir  schedule.  The  Butcherbirds  have 
rrived.  .  .  .  Some  of  our  300.  hens 

ave  frost-bitten  combs.  They  didn  t  lay 
,-ell  during  the  Winter.  We  ship  oili¬ 
est  eggs  by  parcel  post  to  Chicago  cus- 
oiners.  They  don’t  care  whether  they 
re  brown  or  white,  or  a  little  soiled,  so 
>ng  as  they  are  fresh.  The  sooner  an 
gg  is  used  after  it  is  laid  the  better  it 
3.  It’s  the  same  with  a  fish ;  the  quicker 
ou  get  it  on  the  fire  after  you  take  it  on 
he  hook,  the  better  it  will  taste.  Ke- 
rigeratiou,  storage  and  chemicals  to 
ipen  green  fruit  in  transit  may  be  an 
ight,  but  I’m  glad  we  don't  have  to  eat 
enatured  foods  that  taste  flat.  •  •  • 

lay  from  a  piece  of  land  that  we  lint 
nd  manured  two  years  ago  is  a  lot  he 
er  feed  than  hay  from  the  old  run-down 
leadow  that  has  wild  dewberry  vines 
nd  daisies  in  it.  .  .  ..  Farm  wol  ' 

orses  sold  well  this  Spring  at  sales  * 
llinois  and  Iowa.  Lots  of  tractors  a 
eing  sold  in  the  corn-belt,  because  ho  >  • 
re  too  scarce  to  meet  the  demand  t 
hem.  ...  A  man  here  from  Mtcln- 
an  a  week  ago,  to  buy  some  bred  gt i -* 
aid  that  35  per  cent  of  the  propel 
.ays  over  80  per  cent  of  the  taxes  m  that 
itate.  A  State  income  tax  will  o 
lapped  on  in  Michigan  some  day.  •  • 

Iere  in  Illinois  the  Grange  is  growing 
u  influence.  It  has  well-defined  local  a 
latioual  policies.  I  am  never  111 
bout  where  the  Grange  stands  and  wiiat 
t  stands  for.  ...  I  plowed  the  ga ■  ~ 
len  yesterday,  eight  inches  deep,  1 
lever  seen  furrows  turn  so  easy  ana 
rumble  so  fine.  I  like  to  smell  that  kind 
f  clean  dirt.  D>  c-  w* 
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Cost  of  Keeping  Pigs 

What  is  the  average  cost  of  keeping 
ui«s  from  birth  to  10  or  11  mouths  of 
•>  i  have  tried  to  interest  my  hus- 
band  in  keeping  cost  accounts,  but  he 
feels  that  he  hasn't  time  for  this  work. 
We  get  plenty  of  fresh,  warm  whey,  very 
rich,  but  have  very  little  room.  I  feel 
that’ we  are  keeping  pigs  at  a  loss. 

New  York.  MBS.  v.  Y.  t. 

You  may  refer  to  raising  breeding 
stock,  but  1  assume  that  you  mean  mar¬ 
ket  hogs.  1  am  sure  that  the  cost  per 
100  lbs.  will  be  greater  when  a  pig  is 
marketed  at  10  or  11  months  than  Avhere 
it  is  pushed  through  to  a  market  weight 
at  an  earlier  age.  I  realize  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  suitable  on  every  farm  to 
bring  pigs  to  market  weight  at  6  to  6% 
months;  I  would  advise  making  every 
effort  to  have  them  ready  for  market  at 
no  later  than  eight  months. 

Keeping  a  full-fed  pig  to  10  or  11 
months  means  that  he  will  be  much 
heavier  than  the  market  usually  wants. 
Also  the  gain  above  200  lbs.  will  require 
more  feed  than  the  gain  below  that,  even 
though  the  pigs  gain  more  per  day.  Carry¬ 
ing  a  pig  along  on  such  limited  feed  that 
Vie”  requires  10  or  11  months  to  reach  a 
weight  of  225  lbs.  will  mean  more  expen¬ 
sive  gains  as  well  as  additional  labor. 

Whey  has  considerable  feeding  value 
for  pigs.  An  average  100  lbs.  of  whey 
contains  only  about  6Y2  lbs.  of  dry  mat¬ 
ter  and  only  0.8  lb.  of  digestible  crude 
protein;  but  this  protein  is  chiefly  milk 
albumin  and  is  of  good  quality  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  proteins  found  in  corn,  barley 
and  oats.  Whey  is  variable  in  composi¬ 
tion  and  value. 

Wisconsin  feeding  trials  indicate  that 
skimmed  whey  is  worth  about  one-half  as 
much  as  100  lbs.  of  skim-milk.  Unskimmed 
whey  from  American  or  Cheddar  cheese 
factories  is  worth  a  little  more.  Un¬ 
skimmed  whey  from  Swiss  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  will  be  worth  considerably  more. 
In  these  calculations  I  shall  value  whey 
at  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  If  corn  is  to  be 
the  chief  grain  fed,  a  protein-rich  supple¬ 
ment,  such  as  middlings  or  linseed  meal, 
should  be  fed  along  with  the  whey;  I 
suggest  one  of  the  following  combina¬ 
tions:  (1)  80  lbs.  of  ground  corn  and  20 
lbs.  of  wheat  middlings,  or  (2)  90  lbs.  of 
ground  corn  and  10  lbs.  of  linseed  oil- 
meal.  About  2  lbs.  of  whey  for  every 
pound  of  grain  mixture  will  be  all  right. 
If  the  pigs  are  given  all  the  whey  they 
will  drink,  the  older  pigs  will  exceed 
that  rate. 

The  cost  of  raising  pigs  to  weaning 
time  depends  on  too  many  unknown  fac¬ 
tors  to  enable  me  accurately  to  estimate 
it.  It  will  be  influenced  by  your  method 
of  feeding  the  sow,  by  the  number  of  pigs 
raised  per  litter,  and  by  the  feed  used  for 
the  sow  when  suckling  the  litter.  How¬ 
ever,  the  market  price  of  the  weight  of 
pig  at  weaning  time  should  this  year 
more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  pig  to 
that  time.  1  shall  assume  a  gain  of  180 
lbs.  from  weaning  time  until  the  pig 
reaches  a  weight  of  220  lbs.  Ontario 
feeding  trials  indicate  a  feed  requirement 
of  860  lbs.  of  whey  and  880  lbs.  of  grain 
for  100  lbs.  of  gain  in  weight.  The  grain 
mixture  of  80  lbs.  of  corn  and  20  lbs.  of 
middlings  costs  about  .$2  a  cwt.,  with  corn 
at  $2.05  and  middlings  at  $1.90  a  cwt. 
With  whey  valued  at  25  cents,  the  feed 
cost  for  100  lbs.  of  gain  will  be  $9.75; 
for  180  lbs.  of  gain  the  feed^  cost  will  be 
$17.55.  The  present  New  York  price  of 
medium-weight  hogs  is  slightly  over  $12 
a  cwt.  The  market  price  of  the  180  lbs. 
of  gain  will  be  $21.60.  This  gives  a  re¬ 
turn  of  $4.05  above  cost  of  feed  for  each 
finished  hog.  This  does  not  ignore  the 
points  of  shrinkage,  marketing  expense 
and  overhead  costs  of  production.  I  must 
of  necessity  leave  these  for  you  to  calcu¬ 
late,  based  on  your  local  conditions.  Since 
my  figures  charge  the  value  of  the  whey 
against  the  hogs,  you  should  rightly  place 
that  to  the  credit  of  your  dairy  herd. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa  H.  J.  brant. 


Harnessing  and  Training  a 
Colt 

The  way  to  bit  and  harness  a  horse,  as 
outlined  in  the  February  23  issue,  page 
-94,  is  a  time-wasting  way.  I  have 
trained  a  few  colts  myself.  Some  day, 
when  I  had  time  to  spare,  I  would  put  a 
bridle  on  a  colt  just  as  if  he  was  an  old 
horse.  1  left  it  on  him  while  I  did  some 
other  chores.  At  another  time  I  would 
put  a  collar  and  harness  on  him,  doing 
it  gently,  so  as  not  to  hurt  or  frighten 
doinS  this  while  he  was  in  a  box 

stall. 

One  day  in  the  Spring,  when  a  colt 
'yas  three  years  old,  I  was  harrowing  a 
eifl  alongside  the  pasture  he  was  in. 
^  took  a  notion  to  give  him  a  lesson  in 
ne  harrow,  so  I  unhitched  the  near 
horse— the  other  Avas  a  half-sister  to  him, 
■inUmyears  older — took  off  the  harness 
iil-mi  urned  him  into  the  pasture,  put  the 
tfit.  e+u0n  the  colt,  led  him  out  beside 
®ther,  threvv  the  check  rein  over  a 
'  it,  ,  and  Put  the  collar  on  and 

plSn,  ?hAarneSS’  lift5nS  ^  high  and 

i[mR  the  harness  right  on  the  collar. 
mUr.Uioe1?  Y  lere  many  men  do  a  lot  of 
a  hi  mu  111  m?th  Putting  on  and  taking  off 
hanip««SSi  ^  'ey  let  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
hurt  in-  /nr°n  or  drag  over  the  withers, 
would ’pvt!,6  h°rse-  I  have  had  horses  that 
proa  eh  pd  ofe  an<^  do,ige  away  when  I  ap- 
1  had  li'i!.  m  ^jtth  the  harness,  but  after 
quit  erini-;lle'ss^ ed  them  a  few  times  they 
I  buckled  the  breast  strap, 


pulled  down  the  breeching  and  lifted  the 
colt’s  tail  over  it,  buckled  the  belly  girt, 
snapped  the  reins  into  the  bridle  rings 
and  backed  him  up  to  the  whiffletree. 
Now,  Avith  the  reins  held  taut,  1  hooked 
the  traces  to  the  tugs,  stepped  back  and 
steered  the  team  over  to  where  I  w&s 
harrowing.  The  colt  pranced  this  Avay 
and  that  way,  but  kept  up  with  his  mate. 
I  let  him  make  a  feAV  trips  up  and  down 
the  field  till  he  showed  he  had  learned 
Iioav  to  pull  a  harrow.  After  a  few  such 
lessons  lie  became  a  fine,  willing  Avork 
horse,  and  a  good  road  horse.  Three  or 
four  years  later  he  shoAved  almost  human 
intelligence  when  I  Avas  in  a  hard  pre¬ 
dicament,  but  that  is  a  long  story. 

In  my  50  years’  experience  with  horses 
I  never  have  seen  any  need  for  a  long 
rigmarole  in  training  a  colt.  Of  course, 
reasonable  care  and  patience  must  be 
used,  and  the  training  should  begin  when 
the  colt  is  a  Aveek  old.  v.  T.  L. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good. 

950-1,100,  good  . 

800  up,  medium . 

Common  . 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  .  . 
Common  and  medium  .  .  . 

Coavs,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  .  . 
Low  cutters  and  cutters. 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef. 

Cutter-medium  . 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch.. 

Cull-com . 

Yealers,  milk-fed,  good-eh.. 

Medium  . 

Cull-com . 

HOGS 

Hvy.  Avts,  250-350,  med-ch.. 
Med.  Avts..  200-250,  med.-ch. 
Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch.. 
Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch. .  . 
SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch.  . . 
Pkg.  sows,  smooth,  lt.  Avts. . 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  lbs.  down,  gd.-ch. 

92  dowTn,  medium  . 

All  Avts.,  cull-com . 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.-ch . 

Ewes,  120  doAvn,  med.-ch... 

120-150,  med.-ch . 

All’  Avts.,  cull-com . 


.$13.25  @13.75 
.  .  13.50@13.75 


11.75@13.50 
.10.00  @11. 75 
.  11. 50  @12. 75 
.  8.75  @11. 50 
..  9.50  @10.50 
.  7.50  @  9.50 
.  5.50  @  7.50 
.  10.00  @10.50 
.  8.00@10.00 
.  11.00@16.50 
.  7.00@11.00 
.16.00  @18.00 
.  13.00@16.00 
.  8.00@13.00 

$11.50@12.00 
.  11.75@12.25 
.  12.00@12.25 
.11.25  @12.25 
.10.00  (a)  11. 00 
.  9.75  @10.50 

$14.75  @15.25 
•  13.50@14.75 
.  9.00@13.50 


9.00@13.00 
7.00@  9.00 
6.50@  8.25 
3.00 @  7.00 


Live  Stock  Sales 

April  24 — Holsteins.  Stensrud  Bros.’ 
Dispersal,  Watson,  Minn. ;  Melin-Peter- 
sen  Co.,  managers,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

May  1-2 — Holsteins.  Midwest  Holstein 
Sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds ; 
Melin-Petersen,  sale  managers,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

May  4 — Jerseys.  Highland  Farm  Dis¬ 
persion,  Shelby,  Mich.;  Joe  Morris,  Wes¬ 
terville,  Ohio,  sale  manager. 

May  8- — Holsteins.  Breeders’  .Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

May  9  —  Guernseys.  Fond  du  Lac 
County  Guernsey  Breeders’  Annual  Sale, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  Chas.  Jj.  Hill  &  Son, 
sale  managers. 

May  16 — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.;  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Leba¬ 
non,  Ind.,  sale  manager. 


BurrelT  J 
METALTubes 
Save 

Vz  fhe&i/hher 

Yl  the  A i&ar 
and  make 
Cleaning /asy 

"NTOT  only  la  the 
TA  Burrell  a  single 
tube  system— but 
half  the  tube  is  metal ! 

Rubber  replacements 
in  the  Burrell  have  al¬ 
ways,  been  much  less 
than  In  other  milkers — 

.  and  now  they  are  less 
than  ever.  The  improved  Burrell  has  bet¬ 
tered  its  own  superiority!  Send  for  catalog. 

“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 


Double  Unit 


Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
„ _  COWS 

It  Means  Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  arc 
•  lean  and  comfortable  and  keep 
dirt  out  of  the  milk  pail.  Clip¬ 
ping  and  Grooming  improve  the 
health  of  your  LIVE  STOCK. 
GILLETTE  PORTABLE  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  MACHINES  OPERATE  ON 
THE  LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnished 
by  any  Electric  Power  Co.  or  on 
any  make  of  farm  lighting  plant. 

Price  List  on  Request 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

129  W.  31st  ST.  Dept  33,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

40  Years  Making  Clipping  and  Grooming 
Machines  Only. 


300  REELS  4  Pt.  BARBED  WIRE 

Slightly  damaged,  $40.00  per  ton. 

Keystone  Sales  Corp.,  G5  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brook  mend's  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relathres  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

FRITZLYN  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls,  two  to  twelve  months  old.  Rich 
in  May  Hose  Blood.  Dams  with  records  up  to  700  lbs. 
fat.  Also  cows  and  heifers.  Herd  accredited  and  blood 
tested.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

FKIXZEYN  FARMS  .  Pipersville,  Pa, 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

SMITHVILLE  FLAT8  NEW  YORK 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  *.RF”D:m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test’.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOTJGLA8TON  MANOR  FARM,  Pnlaskl,  N.  Y 

POR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 

A  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.  TERWILLICER,  Wiuwiliu.  Wit. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

6  Cows,  11  two-yr.-old  Heifers,  6  Bulls, 

3  to  18  mos.  old,  4  Calves,  3  mos.  old, 

2  Reg.  Guernsey  Calves,  3  mos.  old. 

T.  B.  TESTED 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  JOHN  ^Reagan. 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

•’rice  *160  to  $160.  Hams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

MACBRAE  FARM  DISPERSAL 

Due  to  Destruction  of  Dairy  Buildings  by  Fire 

Milking  herd  8  purebreds,  45  selected  grades,  also  2  reg¬ 
istered  bulls.  25  heRd  choice  young  stock.  Sale  at 

Flemtngton  Pair  U  rounds,  April  28,  1929. 
Catalog  on  request.  MACBRAE  FARM,  Flemington]  N.J. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  J4  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  CARRE,  VERMONT 

1 66  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

IIEREFOnjDS  FOR  SALE 

4  loads  weaned  calves  ;  3  loads  short  yearlings  ;  2  loads 
yearlings;  4  loads  heifer  calves;  3  loads  springers. 
Well  bred,  medium  flesh,  the  good  kind.  Can  sort,  other 
cattle,  pasture  flesh.  Write  or  wire. 

FLOYD  JOHNSTON  STOCKPORT,  IOWA 

RED  Milking  Shorthorn  HEIFER  CALF 

Born  March  16th.  Best  type,  quality  and  production. 
Price,  $50.  Bull  Calves,  $26  when  dropped.  Accredit¬ 
ed.  E.  B.  FOX,  It.  It.  2,  Box  68,  Lowell,  Musa. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  HorBes 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvlllo.  Penn.. 

jpor  highly  bred,  Grad.  Guernsey  or  Hol.teln  Dairy 
Cc.lv.a,  write  Edgewood  Farms,  Whitewater  Wis. 

HOLSTEINS 

Can  Supply  You  With  Several  Carloads 
Fresh  or  Springing  Purebred  or 
High  Grade 

Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

500  Herds  to  Select  From 

Tins  is  a  Breeding  Section  of  Tuberculin  Tested  Cattle 
Write  your  wants  to 

WAUKESKA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
I  33  Barstow  St.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

PUREBRED  OR  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Heifers  and  Springers— all  tuberculin  tested.  Springers 
on  hand  at  all  times.  “Tell  us  what  you  WANT  and  we 
will  HAVE  it.”  Carload  or  less  than  carload  lots 

STRUBLE  &  MARTIN 
Milford.  Penna.  Newton,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


REG.  JERSEYS  £& 


Elm 
Place 

Prize  Winning  R.  of  M.  Accredited  Herd 

Sybil’s,  Majestys,  Nobles,  best  Island  breeding  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  1’lease  i-tate  fully  your  wishes  in  asking 
for  particulars.  I..  1>.  CO W IIEN,  Fredonlu.  N.  Y. 

2  Registered  JERSEY  BILL  CALVES 

1  nine  months  old,  1  seven  months  old.  Sires:  Cymbik’s 
Gamboge  and  Jap  Santa  Heir.  Price  reasonable. 

ROLLING  ACRES  FARM,  Inc.,  Chatham,  N.Y. 

REGR  JERSETS  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves 

Popular  Blood  Lines.  Federal  Accredited  ten  Years 
Crystal  Spring  Farm  Millington,  N.  J. 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  HORSES  FOR  SALE  ! 

1  team  of  Roans,  1  team  of  Bay  Registered  Belgian 
Mares,  two  2-year-old  Stud  Colts. 

SPOT  FARM,  Tally,  N.  Y.  JOHN  cProRPEAGAN' 
Exchange  2  Bred  Morgan  Colts  ¥7ahrr.eo.d 

for  Holstein  or  Guernsey  (  ow.  Must  be  high  class. 

Address  CROS-DALE  FARM  HINSDALE,  MASS. 

For  Sale-Shetland  Ponies  •«£: 

PONY  FARM  .  _  Cortland,  Ohio 

170I{  SALE— Belgian  Stallion,  5  years,  dark  bay. 
P  W.  L.  LAKE,  R.  5,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR 

Spare  time  money  making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  Furs  bring  most  returns.  Secure 
thoroughbred  foundation  stock.  Chinchillas  per  ma¬ 
tured  trio,  $25.  White  Flemish  per  Junior  trio.  $20. 
Entering  the  ninth  year  of  dependable  and  satisfactory 
service.  HERRLEIN  FUR  FARM-Harry  G.  Harrleln, 
Prop.— Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  New  City,  N.  V. 


SWINE 

For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars.  $35.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION.  N.  Y. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
Crossed— 5-6  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  each.  7-8  Weoks 
Old,  $5.00  each.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE^r 

F.  M.  I’at  tliigton  .1:  Sou  -  Mcrrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

I?  per  Rprlf Snwc  Little  Pigrs.  Also 

,  co*  UCIKMIIIC  OOW5  Ram,  Ewes  and  Lambs. 
IIOiNKY  8K  KLE  LODGE  -  Dumillcld, 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  ’'.'f « 

AlllO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Reg.  March  Pigs,  $10.75 
u  each.  Order  now,  ship  in  May.  R.  HILL,  Seniea  Fills,  N  1. 

Ped.  Chester  Whites 

1  Ml.  VllVOlVl  f  f  HI  ICO  and  pi(f8  from  a  j  000 
lb.  boar  and  big  sows.  C,  E.  Catmcl,  llernhey,  Pa. 

pLICE  BRED  BREEDING  STOOK-Boars,  Bred 
*  Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  60  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Choswold,  Delaware 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  ! 

Chester-Berkshire  Crossed  —  Yorkshire-Chester  Crossed 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75  each 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  5.00  each 

All  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
pigs  C.  O.  IX,  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my 
expense.  No  charge  for  orates. 

J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SAIE 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

6  to  7  weeks  old . $4.75  each 

RERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER— 

6  to  7  weeks  old .  4.75  eaeh 

8  to  9  weeks  old .  6  OO  each 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old .  '  5.50  each 

Bold  subject  to  approval  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box 
149,  Woburn,  Mae*.  Tel  06116. 

Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  I  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  .Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs,  (i  to  7  weeks  old,  95.00  each;  8  weeks  old, 
95.50.  All  pigs  sold  with  a  trial  of  10  days  and  in 
any  way  you  re  not  satisfied,  return  the  pigs  and 
your  money  will  be  returned.  Will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  IX  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.,  Webnra,  Man.  Tel.  0036 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Cheater  Croat 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  ■  $5.00 

8  to  9  Week#  Old  -  -  $5.50 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

A  BEK  JON  A  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 

SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $5.00 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $5.50 

Also  a  few  ( ’heater  White  harrows,  8wks.  old,  S6.50cach. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  davs 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 

Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
7  to  8  weeks  old  ....  $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old  ....  5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O,  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  Hunzel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0496 

|  DOGS 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

.  ,  r  *  coats.  Males,  $12.00; 

females,  $6.00.  State  color.  0.  II.  ItILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES — “Heal  aces"  of  Dogdora. 
W  useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  fchomont,  Dept.  R,  Montieello,  Iowa 

LSI  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $e.  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

M  A  I  F  GnCKTR  i  years>  trained  on  Partridge 
iYIrt.LE.  and  Rabbits.  Hons*  broke. 

$40.00.  OSCAR  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont. 

AIRFIIAIF^  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

ninEUALEJ  SHADYSIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  airedale  puppies— Males  sts.oo 

»  CROWE  POULTRY  FARM.  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  SCOTCH  SHEEP  PUPPIES— From  non  related,  lm- 
■  ported,  registered  parents.  ST0HT  BROOK  FARM. Albian.N.  T. 

Choice  Ped.  Collie  Puppies 

UjfELSH  8HEPHERD  PX7P8 — From  heel  driving  parents. 
If  Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARMS,  Heuvelton.N  V. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS 

p ny  Cn|A  PHPAP  Four  Nubian  Milk  Goats, 
*  *Lrtr  one  and  two  years  old. 

JOHN  BOOTH  IJNC.,  Lock  Box  524,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
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8000 
'breeding 
"Reds  on  our 

own  Farms  with  12  years  of 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub- 
rbard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 
,  sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
.  Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
Farms  and  profit-making  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

•Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

Strain,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reda 

BABY  CHICKS 

State-T  ested— Trapnested  —  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  is  a  carefully  selected  bird  with 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Pinecrest  Orchard  strain 
of  generation  upon  generation  coursing 
through  their  veins,  birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them.  Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  We  own 
and  operate  one  of  the  largest  S.  C.  R.  X.  Red 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Send  for 
circular  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  92  GROTON.  MASS. 


48  Years 

eoBlBD  fahh, 

BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  famous  thruout 
the  country  for  high  production,  vigor 
and  size.  Our  4,000  breeders  averaged 
60%  for  December  aud  85%  for  Jan¬ 
uary. 


LARGEST  RED  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Each  year  our  entire  slock  is  state  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. — trapnested,  bloodline,  disease  free. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

8-10-WEEK  PULLETS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Evey  breeder  a  high  production  bred  bird— -all 
are  100%  clean  by  State  test,  and  carry  high  record 
contest  blood  lines. 

You  can’t  buy  better  bred,  or  sturdier  chicks. 
Customers  are  growing  96%  and  more. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTKI  FARM 
Box  K  Attleboro,  Mass. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN  CHIX  R.I.  RED 

Officially  More  Winning  Production  Pens  in  S  years 
than  any  other  Strain  of  Reds. 

Petersime  Electrically  Hatched 

Statu  Accredited  B.  W.  D.  Free.  Arrival  alive  guaranteed. 
Catalog.  WALKER  HATCHERIES.  Marlboro.  N.  H. 


Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Weekly 

Every  breeder  trapnested  and  every  ehiek  from  our  ow  n 
egg.  *  One  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and  partic¬ 
ulars  write,  DOXJGI.ASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  V. 


GOOD  CHICKS  PAY 

Send  for  our  free  Baby  Chick  Booklet. 
Every  egg  from  our  own  trapnested 
liock.’  Certified  and  pedigreed  cockerels 
for  sale.  Popular  prices. 

A.  B.  PRICE 

ROCKLEDGE  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  360,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  SO  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.00  $11.00 


S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.00  18.00 

S.  C.  W.  L  Tancred  Strain... .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Assorted  Chicks . 2.75  5.00  9.00 

Special  price  on  500  and  1000  lota.  100%  live  delivery. 


CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


Ewings  Ww  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  15  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to314eg:g  liens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  9c 

100  Rocks  or  Red.  $14.00  Leghorns,  $12.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  Light,  $9.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Bex  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Pheasant  Eggs 

Ringnecks,  from  choice  stock,  hardy  birds,  $s.50  set¬ 
ting  of  12  eggs.  Beared  White  Silky  Bantam,  setting  of 
]•»  eggs  $2.60.  Black  Cochins  Bantam,  setting  of  12 

eggs.  $2.00.  Al. PIXELS  COE,  Sufferm  New  York 


PIT  GAME  EGGS— Grist  Champions,  Tracy  Pyles  and 
Grays,  SB  setting.  L.  H  OWEN,  BO  Sluktn  Si  .  Hornell,  N.  T. 


While  Holland  Turkeys  WS!."  **:SS  213!: 

Mrs.  II.  W.  Anderson  Ste«  artstowu,  Pennn. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS,  50c.  Baby  Turkeys,  SI. 00. 
N.  Y.  State  Stock.  GYPSEY  CAMP  FARM.  Rinsielaer,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  -S25  per  hundred. 
Small  lots,  28c.  HARRY  LESTER,  Rsuiom villa,  N.  Y. 


Swollen  Crop 

I  have  a  few  hens  in  my  flock  which 
are  beginning  to  have  a  swollen  crop. 
They  began  to  have  it  about  four  or  five 
weeks  ago.  H.  b. 

New  York. 

The  food  goes  to  the  crop  first,  and 
this  may  be  distended  by  eating  dry  grass, 
straw,  feathers  or  other  indigestible  stuff. 
This  may  be  removed  by  giving  warm 
water  to  soften  the  mass  and  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  crop  from  the  outside,  while 
holding  the  bird  head  downward  some¬ 
times.  If  the  mass  is  too  hard  for  such 
treatment,  it  may  be  reached  by  an  in¬ 
cision  through  the  skin,  which  incision 
is  sewed  up  with  fine  thread  after  the 
operation.  This  measure  succeeds  in  suf¬ 
ficiently  skilled  hands,  but  is  a  surgical 
procedure  that  not  all  are  equal  to. 

It  is  an  abnormal  appetite  which  in¬ 
duces  hens  to  e&t  such  things  and  the 
birds  may  be  of  little  value  anyway.  If 
the  protruding  vent  can  be  washed  and 
returned,  and  will  stay  in  place,  the  bird 
may  recover.  If  it  will  not  stay  when  re¬ 
turned,  it  is  better  to  kill  and  eat  the 
fowl.  This  is  an  accident  that  is  likely 
to  occur  in  heavily  laying  fowls,  particu¬ 
larly  in  pullets.  If  the  affected  bird  is 


taken  to  use  the  space  beneath  the  roof 
as  a  straw’  loft.  Such  straw  lofts  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  dryness  and  warmth  of  the 
building  in  cold  weather,  making,  how¬ 
ever,  an  undesirable  retreat  for  mice. 
Still,  the  value  of  the  straw  ceiling  prob¬ 
ably  outweighs  its  defects  in  that  respect. 
A  square  building  may  have  a  very  open 
front  for  light  and  ventilation  and  yet 
give  the  fowls  opportunity  to  retreat 
from  cold  drafts  when  necessary.  Fixed 
windows  in  the  sidewalls  admit  addi¬ 
tional  sunlight.  My  personal  choice,  if 
selecting  a  type  of  building  for  a  flock  of 
200  hens,  would  be  one  24  feet  square, 
with  gable  roof,  straw  loft  and  open 
front.  This  type  of  house  is  known  as 
the  Missouri  type,  and  a  bulletin  describ¬ 
ing  it  has  been  issued  by  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.  This  will  probably  be  sent 
to  anyone  interested  upon  application. 

In  any  poultry-house  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  fowls  requires  a  dry  in¬ 
terior.  Dryness  can  be  secured  only 
through  ventilation,  and  unless  ventila¬ 
tion  is  secured  by  one  of  the  commercial 
types  of  mechanical  ventilators,  the  so- 
called  open-front  building  has  become  the 
standard  style.  The  moisture  that  gathers 
in  a  poultry  building  in  cold  weather  is 
given  off  by  the  birds  themselves.  It  can 
be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  in  the 
building  only  by  a  constant  interchange 
between  inside  and  outside  air.  This  inter¬ 
change  is  effected  by  leaving  openings  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  poultry-house.  As 


A  Fete  Orpingtons 


not  quickly  removed  from  the  flock,  it  is 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  its  mates  and 
killed.  M.  b.  d. 


Building  Henhouse 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  poultry-house 
this  Summer  for  about  200  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Will  you  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  size  to  build  it?  What 
shape  roof  would  you  prefer?  l.  f. 

New  York. 

A  flock  should  have  from  three  to  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space  each.  A  build¬ 
ing  24  feet  square  would  give  sufficient 
room  for  200  fowls  of  the  smaller  types. 
For  the  large  breeds,  it  would  be  better 
to  give  more  room.  Long-established  cus¬ 
tom  seems  to  have  decreed  that  poultry- 
houses  should  be  long  and  narrow.  It 
doesn’t  occur  to  many  people  that  they 
might  as  well  be  built  in  any  other  way. 
Poultry  houses  as  narrow  as  12  feet  in 
width  are  commonly  seen.  I  can  account 
for  this  style  only  on  the  ground  of  a 
desire  to  make  a  single  slope  shed  roof, 
with  short  rafters.  This  probably  appealed 
to  our  fathers  as  the  most  simple,  inex¬ 
pensive  type  of  building  and  finally  be¬ 
came  the  accepted  plan.  There  are  advan¬ 
tages  in  these  narrow  buildings,  but  they 
are  outweighed  by  disadvantages.  More 
lumber  is  required  in  their  walls  for  a 
given  amount  of  floor  space,  and  they 
keep  their  occupants  close  to  the  window 
openings  where  drafts  may  reach  them, 
whether  on  floor  or  perches.  Poultry- 
houses  longer  than  wide  are  still  gener¬ 
ally  built,  but  their  depth  has  been  very 
much  increased ;  16  feet  in  depth  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  shallow  building :  20  to  24  feet 
is  a  common  measurement.  These  wide 
buildings  make  it  difficult  to  get  rafters 
of  sufficient  length  for  a  single  span  and 
the  roof  is  usually  made  of  double  pitch 
construction.  A  short  rafter  of  perhaps 
one-third  total  length  is  used  in  front  and 
extended  by  a  long  one  in  the  rear.  On 
large  poultry  plants  these  long  buildings 
are  apt  to  have  a  feedroom  in  the  center, 
with  pens  extending  in  a  row  from  east 
and  west  sides. 

Poultry-houses  nearly  or  quite  square 
in  shape  are  now  frequently  built  and 
possess  advantages  that  are  desirable. 
They  require  a  gable  or  A-shaped  roof  if 
of  any  size,  and  advantage  of  this  is 


there  are  times  when  such  openings  would 
admit  driving  storms  or  need  temporary 
closing  during  a  very  cold  snap,  it  is  best 
to  have  them  guarded  by  cloth-covered 
frames  fitted  in  guides  to  slide  up  and 
down  outside  the  windows.  These  frames 
should  be  covered  with  loosely  woven  stuff 
if  it  is  expected  that  any  air  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  any  covering  should  not  be 
depended  upon  for  continuous  ventilation. 
In  the  matter  of  ventilation  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  a  cold  dry  air 
is  far  more  healthful  than  a  warm  moist 
one.  The  hen’s  temperature  is  much  above 
that  of  the  human  being,  and  her  natural 
covering  of  feathers  is  a  protection  against 
cold  that  artificial  clothing  may  imitate 
but  not  equal.  Sunshine  is  another  requi¬ 
site  in  the  poultry-house.  This  will  come 
through  glass  windows,  but,  when  it  does, 
it  will  be  shorn  of  some  of  its  value. 
Glass  isn’t  penetrated  by  some  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  sunlight.  There 
isn’t  much  sunshine  in  the  Winter  in  our 
northern  latitudes ;  what  there  is  should 
be  taken  advantage  of. 

The  best  material  for  a  poultry-house 
floor  is  now  conceded  to  be  concrete.  It 
is  permanent,  rat-proof,  easily  cleaned 
and  comparatively  cheap  in  most  locali¬ 
ties.  There  is  no  real  objection  to  a  tight 
board  floor  if  raised  far  enough  above  the 
ground  to  permit  of  good  ventilation  and 
rat-hunting  dogs  beneath,  but  a  good 
board  floor,  with  needed  support,  will 
usually  cost  more  than  concrete  that  can 
be  laid  directly  upon  a  sub-base  of  stones 
or  other  porous  drainage  materials.  A 
concrete  floor  does  not  need  to  be  thick. 
Two  or  three  inches  of  good  concrete  will 
support  more  weight  than  it  will  ever  be 
required  to  bear.  Such  a  floor  should  not 
be  laid  directly  upon  ground  that  becomes 
wet  at  times.  It  should  be  raised  well 
above  the  level  of  such  soil  by  a  sub-base 
of  field  stones  or  coarse  gravel.  Soine 
soils  may  be  open  enough  and  the  location 
dry  enough  to  permit  of  placing  the  con¬ 
crete  directly  upon  them,  but  this  is  not 
common. 

A  good  poultry-house  may  be  built  of 
any  building  materials  at  hand.  Adobe 
walls  may  be  most  suitable  in  some  places 
and  expensive  tiles  may  be  preferred  in 
others.  If  properly  built,  the  material 
used  is  of  little  consequence.  Compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  a  poultry  building  need 
not  be  expensive.  Its  actual  cost  wlil  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  local  conditions.  A 
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suburban  dweller  may  wish  a  buildin" 
that  will  ornament  his  premises.  He  will 
probably  have  a  gilded  rooster  surmount¬ 
ing  the  weather  vane  upon  the  roof  of  his 
hen  bungalow.  Further  back  from  the 
main  highways  someone  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  an  old  barn  that  can  he 
converted  into  a  suitable  henhouse.  One 
may  be  as  good  as  the  other  front  the 
occupant’s  standpoint.  It  is  the  attention 
paid  to  the  things  essential  to  health  and 
comfort  that  counts. 

The  interior  furnishing  of  a  good  poul¬ 
try-house  is  a  matter  for  concern.  There 
are  many  beautiful  and  elaborate  pieces 
of  furniture  that  should  be  kept  outside  ; 
in  fact,  everything  not  absolutely  needed 
should  be  kept  outside.  Simplicity  should 
be  the  ruling  note  in  poultry-house  in¬ 
teriors;  every  unnecessary  gimerack  adds 
to  the  difficulty  in  keeping  a  poultry- 
house  in  sanitary  condition,  and,  without 
constant  attention  to  sanitation,  the  poul- 
tryman’s  career  will  be  a  short  one.  A 
crooked  stick  should  never  be  used  where 
a  straight  one  will  do,  and  the  moment 
the  straight  one  ceases  to  serve  an  essen¬ 
tial  purpose  it  should  go  out  the  window. 
Nothing  should  be  nailed  in  place.  Poul¬ 
try-house  furniture  should  be  easily  mov¬ 
able.  Everything  nailed  up  against  the 
wall  furnishes  a  hiding  place  behind  it 
for  mites  and  makes  cleaning  and  spray¬ 
ing  the  interior  more  difficult.  The  ideal 
interior  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  would 
have  an  unbroken  and  smooth  surface. 
Feed  hoppers  are  giving  place  with  many 
poultrymen  to  open  troughs  for  the  mash 
and  grain.  These  are  placed  upon  raised 
supports  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and 
should  always  have  a  guard  to  prevent 
waste  of  grain  from  being  flitted  out  by 
the  beaks  of  the  fowls.  Such  troughs  adil 
somewhat  to  labor  in  feeding  but  permit 
better  regulation  of  the  amounts  fed. 
Even  the  whole  grain,  once  fed  advisedly 
only  in  deep  litter,  the  deeper  the  better, 
to  compel  exercise  is  now  fed  in  the 
troughs.  This  is  unquestionably  a  much 
cleaner  method  of  feeding  whole  grain 
and  the  need  of  calisthenics  upon  the 
part  of  the  fowls  does  not  appear  to  be 
as  great  as  it  was  once  thought  to  be. 

Nests  are  very  commonly  placed  be¬ 
neath  the  droppings  platform,  the  dirtiest 
place  in  the  building.  This  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  save  room,  but  they  are  better 
placed  against  the  sidewalls  and  only 
hung  to  them.  The  more  simply  con¬ 
structed,  the  better.  Two-by-three  or  two- 
by-four  scantlings  set  on  edge  make  good 
perches,  though  smooth  poles  will  as  well 
serve  the  farm-built  poultry-house  and 
cost  nothing  but  the  labor  of  going  to  the 
woods  for  them.  Wide  mesh  poultry  net¬ 
ting  beneath  the  perches  will  keep  the 
birds  off  the  platform  and  help  to 
keep  eggs  clean  and  fowls  healthy.  The 
best  drinking  fountain  is  probably  a  12- 
quart  galvanized  pail  set  upon  or  in  a 
slatted  stool  to  raise  it  out  of  the  litter. 
It  is  easily  cleaned,  filled  and  carried,  and 
cheap  besides. 

The  litter  can  be  almost  anything  that 
is  free  from  dampness  and  molds.  Planer 
shavings  are  good,  and  any  of  the  straws 
may  be  used.  A  depth  of  several  inches 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  the  litter  serving 
only  as  a  carpet  for  the  floor,  and  one 
that  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
filthy.  Several  small  windows  near  the 
floor  in  the  rear  wall  t>f  the  building  un¬ 
der  the  perch  platform  will  light  that 
dark  place  and  induce  the  hens  to  scratch 
the  litter  toward  the  front,  instead  of 
piling  it  all  up  under  the  perches. 

The  interior  of  the  building  should  be 
high  enough  to  permit  of  wearing  a  derby 
hat  if  styles  in  headgear  change.  Any¬ 
thing  higher  only  makes  more  space  to 
warm.  If  built  in  the  common  style,  with 
double  slope  roof  of  unequal  span,  the 
front  should  be  seven  feet,  the  rear  five 
feet  in  height.  The  highest  point  will  he 
one-tliird  of  the  way  back  from  the  front. 
This  does  not  admit  of  a  straw  loft_,  as  a 
gable  roof  does,  but  is  less  expensive  to 
build.  A  24-foot  front  house  should  have 
two  large  windows  near  the  ends  and  an 
opening  about  three  feet  wide  directly 
under  the  plate  to  connect  these,  flu* 
opening  should  have  the  sliding  curtained 
frame  for  storm  protection.  Roll  roofing 
of  good  grade  makes  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  cheapest  roof  covering,  and  a 
lighter  grade  will  cover  the  outside  ot  tn* 
walls  and  make  them  air-tight  if  a  cheap 
construction  is  wanted.  The  concrete 
porch  in  front  of  a  permanently  located 
building  is  the  latest  addition  to  up-to- 
date  poultry-house  construction.  _  I‘jls 
^should  have  a  floor  at  least  equal  in  size 
to  that  of  the  interior,  should  have  a 
slight  slope  for  drainage  and  be  xoa 
thick  enough  to  be  walked  upon.  1 
idea  of  it  is  to  have  a  platform  that  ca  1 
be  kept  clean  and  free  from  the  diseas  ■ 
germs  that,  sooner  or  later,  infest  the  soi 
of  a  poultry  yard.  It  is  the  latest  weapon 
of  the  poultryman  with  which  to  fig*1 
coccidiosis  and  similar  poultry  diseases. 

SI.  B.  D. 


A  Leghorn  Record  from 
Delaware 

On  December  1  I  took  50  layers  in  a 
project  which  continued  for 
at  the  end  of  which  I  cleared  $70.  1“ 

number  laid  in  a  single  day  was  St 
layed  by  44  hens.  K-  S- 

Greenwood,  Del. 


Roger:  “Mummy,  I  have  such  a  sur¬ 
prise  for  vou  !’’  Mummy:  “45  hat  is  1  • 
darling?”  Roger:  “I’ve  swallowed  a 
nail !” — London  Passing  Show. 
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EEPING 
ABREAST 
OF  THE 


TIMES 


.HE  old  "bone  shaker”  bicycle  was 
well  enough  in  its  day.  Reckless  youths 
of  fashion  were  frightening  horses  with 
it  all  over  the  land  in  the  ’eighties.  Ten 
years  later  saw  it  improved  almost  be¬ 
yond  recognition — chain  drive,  brakes, 
pneumatic  tires  —  and  it  appeared  on 
the  highways  in  fleets. 

And  now  the  improved  bicycle  has 
been  driven  from  the  roads  by  its  more 
efficient  successor — the  high-powered, 
eight  cylinder  motor  car.  Which  leads 
us  to  wonder,  "What  does  tomorrow 
hold  forth?” 


D 

URING  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  change  in  poultry  and  dairy  feeds, 
feeding  methods  and  results  has  been  just  as  marked  as  in  the  field  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Only  the  change  has  not  been  so  apparent  because  the  physical  aspect  of 
feeds  has  not  altered  greatly. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  wet  mash  feeds,  home  mixed,  were  the  order  of  the 
day  in  the  then  infant  poultry  industry.  Incomplete  dairy  rations,  also  home 
mixed,  were  preferred  by  dairymen. 

And  then  came  progress.  The  dry  mash  system  of  feeding,  originated  by  The 
Park  and  Pollard  Company,  revolutionized  the  poultry  field.  The  economies  in 
labor  and  results  that  it  effected  have  produced  flocks  of  5,000  birds  where  but 
500  were  before. 

With  dairy  cattle  the  development  into  present  day  methods  has  been  more 
gradual.  Advanced  knowledge  of  nutrition  has  resulted  in  feeds  that  produce  more 
milk  by  meeting  every  one  of  the  animal’s  dietary  needs.  The  addition  of  Iodol 
Fish  Meal  to  dairy  feed  by  The  Park  and  Pollard  Company  is  one  of  the  latest 
advances  that  are  responsible  for  greater  profits  to  the  dairyman. 

The  experimental  farms  and  laboratories  of  The  Park  and  Pollard  Company, 
under  the  supervision  of  scientific  authorities  on  animal  nutrition,  have  always  been 
on  the  alert  to  test  and  originate  new  ideas  in  feeds.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  firm’s 
policy  of  keeping  abreast  and  a  little  ahead  of  the  times.  It  is  also  an  insurance 
of  the  purity  and  greater  profit  results  of  Park  and  Pollard  feeds. 

Abreast  of  the  times  yesterday,  today — and  tomorrow. 


Park^PoIlard  Co 


BOSTON,  MASS.— BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 
Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash 
Red  Ribbon  Scratch 
Growing  Feed 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch 
P  &  P  Chick  Starter 


DAIRY  RATIONS 
Overall  24% 
Milk-Maid,  24% 
Bet-R-Milk  20% 
Herd-Helth  16% 
Milkade  Calf  Meal 


OTHER  FEEDS 
P  &  P  Stock  Feed 
Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
Pigeon  Feed 
P  &  P  Horse  Feed 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 
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BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorca*,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs.  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


GREEN  FOREST HUSKYCHICKS 

Englimh  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C-  O.  D.  25  50  100 

3.  C.  White  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.25  $12 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks  2.75  5.26  10 

Leghorn  chicks  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records 
of  291-300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  amt  guarantee  100% 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  Delivery 

100  500  1000 

White  8  Brawn  Leohorns .  SI 3  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Nocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  15  72  50  140 

Wli.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  01.  Minorcas  16  77.50  150 

Assorted— Light  10c ;  Heavy  12cs  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each;  $30  per  100.  All  chicks  for  May  delivery  lc  less. 
Also  special  mating  blood  tested  chicks  and  two  and  six 
weeks  old  chicks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  circular.  10*  books  Ol  der, 
balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D.  TAILOR'S  HATCHERY,  liberty,  H.  T. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  S*ftJ|Y 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110-1000 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  RACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rocks  shipped  on  our  100%  guarantee  and  special  offer, 

IIROOKSIIIE  POULTRY  FARM.  lit.  1,  Charnbersburg,  Penna. 


I*  _  I  _  May  20  th  and  later— Barron  \V.  Leghorns,  »<- 
Vr/f  I CRS Tancred  W.  Leghorns,  White  Leghorns, 
8c;  Bar.  Rocks,  10c;  Heavy  Mix.,  !)c;  Light  Mix.,  7c.  Reduc¬ 
ed  on  large  orders.  Order  from  adv.  or  circular.  100% 
guaranteed.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


pn] plf  Q  PULLETS  from  Barron’s  White  Leghorns. 
L-rllLIVO  Imported  anually  from  Barron  England. 
Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free. 

Illshop’s  Poultry  Farm,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  Th^Kindthat  lay. 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  N.  J. 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Your  Breeding  Flock  of  Turkeys 
Needs  New  Blood 

Get  it  From  the  Montcalm  Game  Farm 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  toms  and  hens  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity,  bone,  thickness  of  flesh  and 
correct  markings.  Do  not  inbreed  and  lower  the 
vigor  of  your  birds.  One  of 
our  young  toms,  or  a  trio  of 
selected  birds,  will  increase 
the  livability  of  your  poults 
and  help  get  turkeys  ott  to 
early  market  and  high  prices. 

"We  guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Write,  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  Q AMI  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  ! 

Box  L, 

Phoenlxvllle, 


TURKEY  EGGS 

We  offer  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Eggs  from  selected  disease  free 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballaton  Spa,  N.  V. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

EGGS  AN  lb  H  Alt  Y  TURKS 
Woodsmere  Poultry  Farm,  W  est W  lllliigton,  Conn. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
‘•Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
lollp,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Horning’s  Prize  Winning  Bourbon  Reds 

Book  your  hatching  eggs.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


AO  Mammoth  Bronxe  Turkey  or  Mammoth  Toulouas 
\L  Goose  Eggs,  S6. OO  postpaid.  Big  type  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


M.  B.  Turkey  Eggs  White  Wyandotte 

Eggs,  from  2  year  old  hens,  S8  per  100.  81.50  per  set¬ 
ting.  Insured,  prepaid.  ANNA  MEIER,  Coxsackie.N.Y. 


T%/TAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS— Well 
JXkJL  matured,  vigorous  breeders.  Big  bone.  Cham¬ 
pion  Goldbank  strain.  MI8S  IDA  CHVMBLET,  Draper,  Va. 


Exceptionally  fine  mammoth  bronze  turrets— Eggs  75c. 

Interfiles  replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Oansville,  N.  T. 


DUCKLINGS— From  Mammoth  Pekins,  830  per  100. 
Eggs,  81  2  per  100.  L.  A  L.  CAMIAM,  Albion,  New  York 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Blood-tested  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Hatches  everv  week.  Low  prices. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

» 12.00  per  lOO.  8SL18  per  lOOO. 

C.O  D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Chas.  F.  Ewing  lit.  1  McClure,  Henna. 


White  Plymouths  Exclusively 

Hatching  Eggs  only,  810—100;  500—845.  No  Chicks. 

HAKKY  R.  COSTEN,  Waterloo  Poultry  E  arm,  l’rlneeie  Anne.  Md. 


n  J  n  |  -  r__,,  Blood-tested,  N.  Y.  State  Certi- 
barrefl  HOCKS  tggs  tied,  100— $12.00:  selected,  100— 

88.00:  360 — $21.50.  ARTHUR  J.  DAY,  Aubnrn.  H.  Y.,  R.  8 


NJ.  STATE  TESTED  SUPERVISED  CHICKS 
•  Rocks  and  Redo.  GLENKOAU  EaIIH,  Bloomsbury, Bi.J. 


n  l  Ftiixal/c  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  1  1  c  ea 
Dally  vllll/Hs  Larger  amounts  less.  Parcel  post 
paid.  Free  circular  FRANK  ltl.UM,  flew  Washington,  Ohio. 


mn  m  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

ufllulla  1  Oe.  From  my  tree  range  flock.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F  GRAHAM,  MeAlisterville,  Pa 


CHICKS 

rival.  Circular. 


Beaver's  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
Barron  English  S.  O.  W.  Legnorn  Chicks 
from  my  own  flock,  1  2c.  luu*  live  ar- 

E.  L.  REIVER  »  Mo  illstervlIU.  Penna. 


White  Wyandottes 


CHICKS.  EGGS— Large  Catalogue. 

Sherman  lewtfen.  lei  195  A,  MamfielV,  0 


PIGEONS — Wh.  Kings  and  Mondanes.  $1.25  each;  Car- 
neaus,  $1;  Homers,  lie  Large,  working  year  old 
spayed  female  Fox  Terrier,  $*.  C.  £  HU91AR0,  Stafford,  N.  T. 


BABY  CHICKS 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

R.  I.  Reds . 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$130 

B.  Rocks . 

7.50 

14  00 

67.50 

180 

8.  C.  'V.  Leghorns. 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1  10 

Heavy  Mixed . 

6.50 

1  2.00 

57.50 

X10 

White  Rocks . 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

Buff  Orpingtons... 

8.  tO 

16  00 

77.50 

u  •»  • 

SgS 
Z  a. 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100 £  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Will  shipC.  O.  D.  or  cash  with  order. 


Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  COD! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 


Prices  on — 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Wh.  4:  Br.  Leg . 

. .$3.00  $5.50 

$10.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds... 

..  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan.  . 

7.50 

14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  . 

..  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  906,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


for  March  and  April  Delivery 
190%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


25 


50 

$6.00 


too 

812-08 


500 

$57. 00 


1000 

$110 


White  Leghorns . $3. 50 

Barred  Rox .  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  4  00 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 

Light  Mixed .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  50 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166.  Richfield,  Penna 


400 

7. 50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

400 

7.50 

14-00 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

300 

500 

9. 00 

42  50 

"80 

3  50 

6.50 

1200 

57.50 

110 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

2a  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $8.00  $6.00  $11.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  Tancred  Strain  8.50  6.50  12.00 

S.  C.  W.  and  Barred  Rocks..  4.00  t.00  18.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  8.00  5.00  0.00 

All  chicks  from  free  range  stock.  100?S  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  P.  Paid.  Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
ED6EWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  <fc  1IATCIIEKY 
Arthur  L.  Jiomlg  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY 


This  is  My 
11th  Year  Experience 


CHiX 


Cash  or  C.  O  D.  100  500  1000 

TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  LEG.  812  867.50  8110 

BARKED  ROCKS .  14  67.50  180 

LIGHT  MIXED .  10  47.50  - 

HEAVY  MIXED .  11  52.50  


These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100%  live  guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 


FRANK  NACE  ,  OOCOLAMU8,  I* A. 


STOP !  LOOK l  LISTEN! 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  . . 

S4  50 

$8  50 

$16. 00 

$77.50 

$150 

Rocks  or  Reds . 

.  4  00 

7.50 

14.00 

67  50 

130 

Wh.  Leghorns . 

350 

650 

12  00 

57  50 

110 

Heavy  Mixed . 

350 

650 

1200 

57.50 

110 

Light  Mixed  . 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100*  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


BARRON  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  $18  per  100. 
$62.50  per  500.  $120  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  7-14-21-28.  Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robsrl  L.  Clauser  Bex  R  Klelnfellersvllle,  Pa. 


T»  A  DV  ruirve  Order  .Direct  from  This 
DAD  I  ClllLNj  Ad  and  Save  Time 


Free  Range  Bred 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

$8.25 

$6.95  $19.00 

$58.75 

$115 

Anconas  and  Blk.  Leghorns 

3  25 

6.95 

12.00 

58.75 

116 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  • 

8.76 

1.95 

14.00 

68.75 

185 

Rhode  Island  Reds  •  •  • 

8.75 

7.95 

14.00 

68.75 

186 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers  •  • 

3.25 

6.96 

12.00 

58.75 

115 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  •  -  - 

2.26 

4.95 

8.00 

88.75 

75 

Full  count  and  quality 

guaranteed. 

Catalog  free. 

F.r  Greater  Fretil  TTLSH  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Hitcher,  Chichi  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $9.75  $5.50  $10.00  $49.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  *.50  7.00  11.00  64.00 

Heavy  Broilers . . .  8.25  6.60  12.00  59.00 

Light  Broilers .  9.75  4.50  8.00  *9.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100%  delivery.  Post¬ 
age  paid.  Hogan  tested  flocks.  19  years  in  business. 
JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Cocolamus  Husky  Chicks 


25 

50 

100 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

$8.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns . 

3  50 

6.50 

12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  3.  C,  Reds . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Light  Mixed . 

1.50 

4  50 

8.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Parcel 

post 

prepaid. 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free  circular. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BaL>y  Cliiclis 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 

Lots—  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.60  $19.00  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  7.50  14.00  67.50  1*0 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  8.00  87.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  11.00  59.50  100 

100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  No.  3.  Millerslown,  P*. 


Gold  Medal  Chicks 

CHOICE  CHICKS  AT  POPULAR  PRICES  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brawn,  Bull  Leghorns — Aneanis  $7-50  014.00  $67  50  $130 
Barred,  While,  Buff  Reeks — Reds  8-50  18  00  77-50  150 

Wyandettes — Orpinqtons — Minorcas  8.00  17-00  82.50  1B0 

Mixed  Chicks.  $12.00—100  All  Shipments  Postpaid.  Finest 
Stock.  Greatest  Profit  Makers.  100 £  Safe  Delivery. 

GOLD  MEDAL  CHICKERIES  Box  666  Wailkill.  N.  Y. 


TANCRED  S'  BABY  CHI? 

Hatched  from  our  own  breeders— famous  throughout  the  country 
for  hifch  production,  vigor  and  sixe.  Let  ua  introduce  our  blood 
line,  disease  free,  200-300  egg  strain;  which  is  sure  to  Increase 
your  profits.  We  not  only  sell  you  CHIX,  but  insure  them  for 
80  days.  Write  for  circular,  giving  Information  about  our  farm, 
EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM.  Middletown,  Pa. 


Q  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
W  ■■  I  W  Barred  Rocks 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  B.j  237,  MiHlintewn,  Pi. 


FROM  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $11  per  100  ;  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds.  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  *1»; 
Light  Mixed.  $8.  Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  100%  live 
del.  guar.  Miteheir#  Reliable  Poultry  Firm,  Milleretown,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  lie. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  RaUNUABDNER,  Bearer  Springs,  Penna. 


from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  14e:  R.  I. 
Reds,  14e;  Heavy  Mixed.  XOe.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
paid.  It.  W.  AMEY  -  -  Coeolamua,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
free.  SU.N'SYSIDE  POUI.TRT  Film.  Friendship,  New  York 


Pasture  for  Poultry 

Will  you  describe  Dwarf  Essex  rape? 
I  have  been  told  it  is  a  good  thing  in  the 
early  Spring  for  poultry.  Does  it  grow 
quickly  and  will  it  last  all  Summer? 
Will  the  eggs  from  hens  that  have  been 
fed  on  laying  mash  hatch  weak  and  crip¬ 
pled  chicks?  J.  w.  b. 

Rhode  Island. 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  in  a  leafy  vegetable 
of  quick  growth  during  cool  weather  on 
good  soil.  It  thrives  best  in  the  Spring 
and  Tall  and  is  often  planted  to  produce 
green  food  for  poultry.  It  should  be  sown 
several  weeks  before  need  for  it  if  it  is  to 
be  used  for  chick  feeding.  As  it  makes  a 
heavy  growth  on  good  soil,  a  large  area 
is  not  needed,  though  pasturage  by  old 
fowls  will  kill  it  out  if  so  many  are  kept 
that  it  is  closely  eaten.  M.  B.  D. 


Cement  for  Henhouse  Floor 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a '  hand  cement 
mixer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Do  you  think 
that  it  pays  to  buy  a  thing  like  that  for 
a  man  who  intends  to  keep  1,000  layers? 
At  present  I’ve  got  place  for  400  birds. 
Is  it  possible  to  attach  this  mixer  to  a 
motor  truck,  and  how?  Give  me  the  mix¬ 
ture  for  a  foundation  and  floor  of  a  hen¬ 
house.  I  have  rye  in  a  piece  of  ground 
for  baby  chicks.  Can  you  advise  me  what 
to  put  in  in  the  early  Spring  with  rye  so 
that  the  pasture  will  last  longer  for  the 
growing  chicks?  In  the  back  of  the  house 
that  I  intend  to  build  I  want  to  put  in 
early  garden  stuff,  and  then  sow  it  again 
for  pasture  for  the  chickens.  Could  you 
advise  me  what  I  can  put  in  for  pasture 
then?  How  can  I  tell  if  the  ground  is 
good  enough  for  spinach?  i.  m. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  but  a  limited  amount  of 
concrete  to  place,  it  will  probably  be 
more  economical  to  hire  a  power  mixer 
than  to  build  or  buy  one.  Small  mixers 
run  by  a  gasoline  engine  are  very  con¬ 
venient  and  are  to  be  found  in  most 
localities.  If  you  are  enough  of  a  me¬ 
chanic,  you  might  construct  a  mixer  for 
limited  use  from  a  heavy  barrel  and  run 
it  by  belt  from  a  roller  and  pulley  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  rear  wheels  of  your  truck. 
The  chances  are,  however,  that  a  small 
power  mixer  would  serve  you  better. 
Where  too  much  concrete  does  not  have 
to  be  placed  at  a  time,  as  in  laying  one 
floor,  hand  mixing  on  a  platform  is  not 
an  impossible  job,  though  a  heavy  one. 
A  standard  mixture  for  floors  and  other 
foundation  work  is  one  part  cement,  two 
parts  sand  and  four  parts  crushed  stone 
or  gravel,  a  1-2-4  mixture.  The  run  of 
the  gravel  bank  may  be  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  a  poultry-house  floor,  making 
the  mixture  as  lean  as  one  part  cement 
to  six  or  even  eight  parts  gravel,  with  its 
contained  fine  gravel  and  sand.  Making 
a  block  beforehand  and  allowing  it  to  set 
will  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  this. 
As  gravel  banks  vary  in  character,  only 
a  trial  will  show  whether  a  short  and 
easy  method  of  mixing  will  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  A  poultry-house  floor  does  not 
have  to  bear  heavy  weights  and  need  not 
be  constructed  as  might  be  necessary  in 
other  buildings. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  reinforcement 
for  this  rye  that  would  be  practicable. 
Any  tender  growth  coming  up  with  it 
would,  of  course,  be  quickly  eaten  by  the 
fowls.  Rye  would  probably  be  the  best 
crop  to  follow  the  garden  stuff  as  pas¬ 
ture.  A  trial  of  the  spinach,  unless  you 
know  the  ground  to  be  rich  by  the  growth 
of  other  garden  stuff,  will  be  the  best 
test.  M.  B.  D. 


Canvas  for  Henhouse 
Windows 

How  can  I  treat  canvas  which  I  use 
for  windows  in  my  chicken  houses — that 
is,  should  stay  longer?  J.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

If  you  use  this  canvas  in  place  of  glass 
for  uncovered  openings  it  will  shut  out 
too  much  of  the  sunlight  to  be  desirable. 
Air  will  not  pass  through  it  sufficiently 
free  to  permit  adequate  ventilation  either. 
I  should  recommend  the  canvas  only  as 
temporary  curtains  to  be  raised  over  the 
window  openings  in  time  of  storms  or 
exceptionally  cold  weather.  It  may  be 
made  more  durable  by  giving  it  a  coat  of 
linseed  oil  or  may  he  waterproofed  by 
painting  it  with  a  solution  of  paraffin 
in  gasoline,  dissolving  what  paraffin  the 
amount  of  gasoline  to  be  used  will  readily 
take  up.  The  gasoline  evaporates,  leaving 
the  pores  of  the  cloth  filled  by  paraffin. 
This  is  a  good  method  of  waterproofing 
tents  or  canvas  covers  for  goods. 

M.  B.  D. 


Absolutely  Stops  Breakage.  A 
fibre  box  with  moulded  carri¬ 
ers  to  hold  1  to  12  dozen  egg*. 

Costs  less- — lighter  weight, 
yet  stronger — saves  postage 
—  simple  to  use.  Amazing 
low  prices.  Write 

Holed-Tite  Packing  Inc. 

(With  the  International  Paper  Co.) 

100  E.  42nd  Street 
Dept.  H-4  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Brookside 

CHICKS 

20,000  weekly,  order 
now,  you  can  depend 
on  getting  good  stock 
at  reasonable  prices. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.C.W. 

Leghorns 

.$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50  $120.00 

Barred 

Rocks  . . 

.  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

Tancred 

Strain 

Leghorns  . 

.  8.00 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Broiler 

Chicks  . 

.  5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

96.00 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


2,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ten  to  twelve  weeks,  ready  for  shipment 
May  20th  at  $1  each,  f.o.b.  Stockton. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Oflfin  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OLTLALf  English  Strain,  with-  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  forhatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  withall  orders.  Circularfree. 


Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Sox  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  State  Supervised  Breeders.  B.  W.  D.  Tested 

250-egg  blood  in  our  matings.  This  stock  will  give  you  a 
high  producing  flock  of  pullets  next  fall  w  hen  eggs  are 
high.  Also  Quality  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks,  Started  Chicks,  10-12- 
week-old  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  Our  prices  are  low  for 
the  quality  we  offer.  Write  for  free  interesting  catalog 
which  gives  all  facts. 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur- 
in  Past  10  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year. 

This  great  record  proves  conclusively  that  these  birds 
are  consistant  high  producers.  Large  Leghorns,  Large 
Chalk-White  Eggs,  Marvelous  Chicks,  Males,  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Brooder  Stoves  at  less  than  Sears  A  Roebuck. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Hoffs  “Vitality”  old  Chicks  of  Quality 

State  Supervised  and  Iilood-Tested 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
The  best  that  41  years  experience  can  produce.  Catalog 
free.  My  prices  on  QUALITY,  EGG  BRED,  BLOOD-TEST¬ 
ED  Chicks  will  surprise  you.  D.  L.  Cert,  accepted  at 
full  face  value. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  1  IS,  Noshanlc  Sta„  N.  J. 


100%  Pure  Hollywood  Strain  Direct 

Breeding  cockerels  decendants  of  Storrs  contest  win¬ 
ners,  sired  by  males  from  better  than  300-egg  record 
dams.  Priced  reasonable.  Also  breeding  stock,  chicks 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Send  for  cat¬ 
alog.  FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Intensive  Breeding  Plant  of  trap-nested,  pedi¬ 
greed,  progeny  tested,  line  bred  and  blood  tested 
SINGLE T  pnhAFnc  Offers  a  limited 

COMB  ■*  Illie  l^egnorns  number  of  chicks 

for  April  and  May  delivery.  Free  circular. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  A.  H.  Bulk  It,.  Pros  .  ODESSA.  R.  I. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Exclusively 

MORCAN-TANCREO  STRAIN 

Quality  chicks  at  moderate  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM  Box  V  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED  Bonded*  B.  W.  O.  Free 

Trapped  11  years;  R.  O.  P.  records  to  325  eggs 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM  Box  R  MARLBORO,  MUSS 

TARBELL  FARMS  Ik^ioTn  BABY  CHICKS 

from  proven  layers  mated  to  cockerels  from  trapnested 
hens  240-eggs  up.  TAKBELL  FAU91S,  Smlthrille  Flat!,  N.  Y. 

riYiri7C  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

tnlttlS  BARRON  STRAIN 

B.  W.  D.  tested  and  trapnested.  Produced  by  a  breeder 
are  the  better  Chicks  to  buy.  Our  circular  on  request. 

CLARA  BEN  COURT  FARM,  Roelyn,  L.  I.,  N>  Y* 

PEDIGREED 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  30  DAYS— $1  6,  $21.  EGGS-$10,  $12. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  BeHysburg,  Pa- 


TANCRED 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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HERE  are  a  few  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  Leola 
raises  chicks  more  profit¬ 
ably.  Round — built  of 
wood— easily  kept  at  uni¬ 
form  temperature  — no 
dark  corners  where  litter 
accumulates  chicks 
cannot  huddle  together 
in  corners  and  be  smoth¬ 
ered — large  windows  and 
door — water-proof  roof¬ 
ing.  Buy  a  Leola  and 
raise  90  to  98  per  cent  of 
your  chicks  to  maturity 
every  year  ! 


Write  for  the 
i  nte  resting 
folder  about  the 
Leola  Brooder 
House  —  it 
gives  complete 
details. 


H.  M.  Stauffer  &  Son 

Box  RN  Leola,  Pa. 


STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 

Made  lrom  the  WHOLE  Menhaden 
Fish  Fresh  from  the  Sea 


Has  all  the  properties  necessary  for  the 
health  and  quick  growth  of  young  stock. 
Its  unequalled  combination  of  Proteins 
and  Minerals  in  the  most  digestible  form 
known  to  feeders  makes  the  pigs,  chicks, 
and  calves  grow*  rapidly  and  vigorously 
and  produce  meat,  eggs  and  milk  more 
profitably. 

Write  us  for  sample  and  our  booklet, 
"(are  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine 
and  Cattle.” 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

11 4-1 16- M  S.  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  materials,  iuclndiug  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send 
you  plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam 
Brooder  Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The 
Putnam  Brooder  Heater  holds  1  quart  of  oil 
and  burns  10  days  without  attention.  Try  the 
orooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
■  rooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering 
please  give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my 
free  Booklet,  "Poultry  Helps.” 

!.  PUTNAM  Route  464-A  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 

“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz  size  with  fiats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Seeond-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  INC. 
oppt-  "•  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

I'he  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
_  _  _  growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

J  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  <  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  f  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

„  CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 

Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

“r  Boultr y  is  best.  Coarse  or  line  granulated,  also  pow- 
i>.L  .  !uy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1S44. 
wot  ad  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

»•  MsekELLA  lt’8  SONS  CO..  Peeksktll,  N.Y. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


A  Poultry  Proposition 

A  relative  of  mine  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  supplying  an  income  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  herself  and  husband,  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  near  future  an  aged  aunt, 
and  she  is  seriously  considering  poultry- 
raising.  She  has  had  a  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  in  restaurant  management,  but  not 
in  poultry-raising.  She  could  start  with 
about  100  hens,  bred  to  lay,  on  a  small 
place  on  a  main  road ;  hire  a  farm  boy, 
if  possible,  to  assist  with  work,  allowing 
time  for  school  in  Winter,  or  a  young 
chap  who  has  finished  school,  or  someone 
just  for  the  Summer,  as  there  would  be 
a  man  on  the  place  in  the  Winter.  Then 
she  could  gradually  work  up  to  raising 
capons  as  a  side  line  and,  if  feasible,  build 
up  a  country  business  some  time  in  the 
future,  starting  with  coffee  and  waffles. 
Do  you  think  this  idea  could  be  worked 
out  to  be  profitable  several  years  from 
now — show  a  good  margin?  M.  s.  s. 

New  York. 

To  give  definite  advice  as  to  what  an 
entire  stranger  of  wholly  unknown  tastes 
and  abilities  should  do  is  to  undertake  a 
responsibility  that  I  should  prefer  not  to 
incur.  You  will  readily  understand  that 
no  line  of  work  can  assure  a  person  of  a 
livelihood.  AYhat  seems  most  feasible  may 
prove  utterly  impossible  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  person  concerned,  and  what  seems  im¬ 
possible  may  be  made  a  success  in  the 
hands  of  someone  especially  qualified  to 
make  it  a  success.  It  is  always  the  per¬ 
son  behind  the  enterprise  that  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  its  success.  Some 
would  fail  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  others  would  wrest  success 
out  of  seemingly  inevitable  failure. 

If  the  woman  to  whom  you  refer  has 
had  business  training  in  the  management 
of  a  restaurant,  she  lias  one  qualification 
for  a  pQultryman.  Poultry-keeping  for  a 
livelihood  is  a  business,  not  a  pleasant 
playspell.  If  carried  on  upon  any  consid¬ 
erable  scale,  there  is  much  hard  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  about  it ;  work  that  only 
a  strong  woman  should  undertake  alone. 
Whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  hire  a 
boy  for  his  board  or  not,  you  are  prob¬ 
ably  in  position  to  judge.  Has  this 
restaurantkeeper  been  able  to  hire  effi¬ 
cient  male  help  for  board  and  lodging? 
Inefficient  help  upon  a  poultry  plant 
could  cause  more  vexation  and  do  more 
harm  than  in  a  restaurant ;  yet  there  are 
boys  who  would  be  worth  as  much  as  a 
man.  In  any  locality  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  they  are  not  easily  picked  up. 
The  poultry  business,  carried  on  as  a 
business,  is  one  of  constant  attention  to 
details;  not  much  of  it  heavy  work  but 
all  of  work  that  cannot  be  left  to  run 
itself  for  a  day.  Inattention  for  a  moment 
may  spell  the  most  serious  loss  in  any 
department,  from  incubator  hatching  in 
the  Spring  to  housing  of  pullets  in  the 
Fall.  A  business  training,  such  as  I 
should  expect  restaurant  management  to 
give,  should  teach  one  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  details  that  many  people 
who  look  upon  poultry-keeping  merely 
as  a  pleasant  diversion  utterly  fail  to 
appreciate. 

A  woman  who  has  had  a  “lifetime  ex¬ 
perience”  in  any  work  is  not  likely  to 
have  the  youth  and  strength  of  one  whose 
lifetime  has  just  begun.  To  attempt  some 
business  that  is  entirely  new  in  its  de¬ 
mands  is  to  take  chances  that  cannot  well 
be  foreseen.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  safer  for  such  a  person  to  undertake 
work  with  which  his  previous  experience 
has  made  him  familiar.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  who 
shall  say  in  advance  what  one  will  prove 
the  exception?  Physical  strength  has 
much  to  do  with  success  in  outdoor  work. 
Head  work  is  essential,  probably  no  one 
ever  does  too  much  of  it,  but  it  cannot 
entirely  replace  plain  muscle.  On  a  poul¬ 
try  plant  muscles  have  a  way  of  calling 
their  owner's  attention  to  them  that  is 
not  likely  to  be  disregarded,  but  this  is 
equally  true  of  any  outdoor  occupation 
carried  on  as  a  family-supporting  busi¬ 
ness.  No  one  in  the  poultry  business  will 
be  likely,  from  early  Spring  to  late.  Fall, 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
possessor  of  a  pair  of  legs,  and  an  un¬ 
tamed  corn  may  prove  a  more  severe 
handicap  than  lack  of  experience. 

As  to  such  side  lines  as  capon  raising, 
they  are  likely  to  prove  disappointing  un¬ 
less  special  circumstances  make  them 
profitable.  Capon  raising  would  not  be  a 
side  line  if  it  was  as  profitable  as  egg 
production.  Those  tilings  which  bring  in 
most  money  take  precedence  from  that 
very  fact.  A  side  line  would  soon  become 
the  main  line  if  it  demonstrated  greater 
worthwhileness.  Do  not  bank  too  much 
upon  profitable  side  lines  unless  you  are 
sure  that  you  have  special  facilities  for 
making  such  lines  pay. 

Perhaps  an  ex-restaurant  manager 
would  have  facilities  for  disposing  of 
capons  that  would  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  the  great  cost  of  raising  these 
birds.  Possibly  she  knows  city  people 
who  would  pay  her  a  fancy  price  for  one 
just  ready  to  appear  on  the  table.  Per¬ 
haps  a  roasted  capon  might  attract  profit¬ 
able  attention  to  coffee  and  waffles.  The 
possibilities  in  these  things  have  probably 
never  been  fully  explored.  In  a  country 
village  near  me  is  a  restaurant,  started 
and  still  kept  in  a  dwelling  on  the  street. 
Within  a  few  years  it  has  beeome  so 
famous  for  its  meals  that  people  drive 
miles  to  patronize  it.  To  be  at  all  sure 
of  a  seat  at  the  tables,  one  must  make 
reservations  in  advance  and  be  prepared 
to  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  the  seat. 
It  is  said  to  have  made  its  proprietor 
rich,  and  there  is  nothing  to  it  except 


Oatmeal  Wins  Again! 


Princess  Gertrude ,  owned  by  Charles  A .  Shepard ,  Winter • 
ville,  Ga.  Record  made  at  Georgia  egg  laying  contest 


Grand  Champion  of  all  North  American  egg  laying 
contests,  all  breeds;  Princess  Gertrude,  a  Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep  raised  hen  —  335  eggs  in  51  weeks 

ONCE  again  the  value  of  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds — the 
oatmeal  feeds  —  is  proved  in  competition.  Princess 
Gertrude,  winner  of  the  Grand  Championship  International, 
all  breeds,  with  a  record  of  335  eggs  in  51  weeks,  was  raised 
on  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  and  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash. 

More  and  more  poultry  owners  are  turning  to  the  famous 
oatmeal  mashes.  Right  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  consider 
the  advantages  of  using 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK  STARTER 


and 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
GROWING  MASH 


By  all  means,  feed  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  for  the 
first  6  weeks!  This  is  the  oatmeal  feed  that  insures  a  good 
start.  After  the  6th  week,  feed  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Grow¬ 
ing  Mash,  because  oatmeal  is  important  as  long  as  growth 
and  development  are  in  progress.  Oatmeal  builds  pullets 
that  have  healthy  organs  and  the  disposition  to  lay.  Oatmeal 
builds  finest  market  fowl.  Oatmeal — properly  blended  with 
the  other  good  ingredients  Quaker  uses — is  a  most  econom¬ 
ical,  most  profitable  feed  for  poultry.  See  your  Quaker  Dealer. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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April  13,  1929 


New  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free 


Week  of 
April  15 


S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED 

LEGHORNS  REIJS  ROCKS 

Grade  A . $22.00  $25,00  $28.00 

Special  Matings _  25.00  28.00  32.00 


WHITE 
WYANUOTTES 

$80.00 

35.00 


Week  of 
April  22 


Grade  A . 

Special  Matings.... 


20.00 

28.00 


24.00 

27.00 


26.00 

30.00 


28.00 

33.00 


Price*  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement 
will  receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Every  Breeder  Blood  -  Tested,  Certified, 
Trap -Nested  Under  State  Supervision 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records  “ 

For  nine  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Golden  Dollar  Strain. 

EVERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  lias  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in  her 
pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  sire  is  officially  pedigreed 
from  dams  with  records  of  from  220  to  311  eggs,  made  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Every  breeder  has  been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials. 

These  tests  made  for  five  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks 
100$  perfect,  absolutely  free  from  bacillary  white  Diarrhea.  Our  big  snow- 
white  eggs  sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our 
breeders  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

(<n  r..  c  d  i.  »>  by  Paul  F.  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a 

I  rOIltS  irOm  rOUIiry  $30,000  a  year  business  on  a  12-acre  farm. 

Write  for  your  copy  It’s  free  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  S  Main  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


I 


EIGENRAUCH  FA  RMS - 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 

181“  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorn*  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 
LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


Attention  Chick  Buyers! 


YOUR  prosperity,  the  happiness  of  your  family  depend  on  the  kind  of  chicks  that  you 
brood.  Whether  you  are  an  old-timer  or  a  beginner  you  must  know  that  the  public  is 
turning  from  the  Hatchery  that  gathers  eggs,  and  the  people  are  coming  to  the  real 
breeder  who  sells  only  liis  own  stock. 

Indian  Head  stock  has  been  bred  and  selected  and  trap-nested  for  twelve  years  and  our  eggs 
are  selected  for  size  and  pure  white  color;  they  are  incubated  under  systems  of  positive 
control  and  are  watched  over  by  day  and  by  night  by  skilled  and  loyal  workers. 

We  NEVER  breed  from  pullets  but  only  from  big  healthy  liens  that  have  proven  themselves 
and  that  are  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels  from  better  than  200-egg  liens.  With  this  stock 
and  our  free  folder  on  the  care  of  chicks,  your  success  is  assured  if  you  will  follow  our  methods. 

In  addition  to  the  quality  of  our  stock  you  get  honest,  dependable,  square  treatment  that 
will  make  you  want  our  chicks  year  after  year.  Further  information,  prices  and  our  big.  new' 
catalog  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  your  letter  stating  what  you  want.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  only. 

INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  220  N.  Main  St.,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


PHTPIfC  p  A  n  ••nfl  only  $1.00  and  pay 

t-*1  Um  Postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Ship¬ 
ment  made  any  time  you  wish.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns.  S.C.M.  Anconas.$3.25  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  S.C.  *  R.C.R.I.  Reds.  Bl.  I"  . . 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

Assorted  Odds  aud  Ends.  Mixed  Chicks  .... 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  .  3.50 

WOLF  HATCHING  A  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  2,  Gibsonburg.  Ohio 


3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.25 

8.60 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

5.00 

0.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170 

5.00 

9.50 

47.50 

95 

3.50 

6.25 

11.50 

57.50 

115 

IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


AQHRFDY  Chicks  are  from  our  own  breeders.  One  of  the  finest  flocks 
■  *  — —  *  ■  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in  the  State.  Certified  and  Supervised 

POULTRY  FARM  by  Cornell  University.  28c,  20c,  16c  prices  will  be  reduced  in 
Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y.  May-  (Satisfaction  Guaranteed.) 


¥  Til  CI_J*C  W.  WYANDOTTES, 

u>L.on  o  w  rocks  and 
SUPERIOR  barred  (rocks 

__  _  _  ,,  —  Write  for  prices  aud  dis- 
LI  I  P  If  \  count  on  1000  lots.  100$ 
Ill  v  SV  LJ  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  K.  ULS1I  -  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  1»A. 


BABY 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  lf.OO  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  14.00  per  100 

mirVC  $•  C.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

LUILiVJ  Heavy  Mixed .  13.00  per  100 

V i*»vnu  Ltght  Mjxed .  9.00  per  100 

600  lots  He  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100$  live  delivery 
guaiantee’d.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  1’.  LEISTER,  McAIUtervlUe,  Peima 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O. 

D.  25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

.  .  $3.50 

$650 

*12  00 

Barred  Rocks 

...  3.5* 

650 

12.00 

600 

11  00 

. ..  3  25 

6  00 

11-00 

...  2.5* 

4.50 

8  00 

500  lots  36c  ices.  1.000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100$  delivery.  Circular. 

VV.  A.  LAUVER  •  •  Me Allelervllle,  Pa. 


200,000  Chicks— 1929 


GOODLING’S  SUPER 

Healthy,  Strong  and 


QUALITY 

>  Igori 


•  »»  11*10  iio . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks... 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _ 

Broiler  Chicks {  Breed!!  ....  . . .  „ 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100 &  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  TJIK  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Itox 
Y,  R,  No.  1,  Richfield,  Pcnna. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

16.50 

$12.00 

*57.60 

$110 

7.00 

13  00 

62.50 

120 

8  00 

15.00 

75.00 

5.50 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

5  00 

10  00 

4  7.50 

90 

Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Lartre  site  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed  any  week  in  May  ut  $12.00 
per  100;  $35.00  per  300;  $57.00  per  500; 
$110  per  1000. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


that  unlimited  quantities  of  well-prepared 
foods  in  variety  are  offered  the  patrons. 
Instead  of  a  wing  and  a  bit  of  the  breast 
of  a  chicken  being  placed  upon  each 
diner's  plate,  he  is  passed  a  large  platter 
heaped  with  chicken  cut  up  ready  to 
serve  and  told  to  help  himself.  Instead 
of  a  salad  of  some  kind  being  offered 
him,  several  kinds  of  salad  are  brought 
and  he  is  given  his  choice.  He  is  made 
to  feel  at  liberty  to  repeat  as  many  times 
as  he  wishes  and  in  as  many  directions. 
As  a  consequence,  he  probably  does  not 
eat  any  more  of  the  restaurantkeeper’s 
food  than  he  would  if  it  were  served  to 
him  piecemeal,  but  his  eyes  are  dazzled 
by  the  great  quantities  that  lie  might 
have  if  he  wanted  them  and  he  goes  away 
to  tell  his  friends  what  wonderful  meals 
they  serve  there.  It  isn't  the  quality  of 
the  food,  though  that  is  always  excellent, 
it  is  the  sight  of  the  abundance  of  it  that 
makes  the  appeal  and  sends  him  awray 
feeling  that  he  has  been  fairly  stuffed.  If 
this  restaurant  has  been  so  successful, 
why  haven’t  others  tried  it?  Others  have 
and  have  failed.  No.  the  possibilities  of 
business  in  any  line  have  never  been  ex¬ 
plored  to  the  end,  and  no  one  can  say  in 
advance  who  will  succeed  and  who  will 
not. 

From  your  letter  I  judge  that  this  res¬ 
taurant  manager  has  in  mind  as  much  a 
home  as  a  place  of  business.  In  that  case 
I  would  suggest  that  she  pick  the  home 
carefully,  keeping  in  mind  the  lines  of 
work  that  she  thinks  slu  would  like  to 
carry  on  there,  but  not  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  one  only  should  be  pursued  if 
she  did  not  find  the  location  or  herself 
adapted  to  it.  Be  careful  about  sinking 
money  where  it  cannot  he  raised  again, 
and  don’t  plunge  into  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  for  any  business  until  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  that  business  have  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  experience  rather  than  vision  only. 
As  a  preparation  for  the  poultry  business 
I  would  commend  a  short  course  in  one 
of  our  good  agricultural  colleges.  This  is 
a  quick  way  to  learn  what  it  would  take 
much  longer  to  acquire  by  one's  self ; 
perhaps,  too,  a  less  expensive  way.  An 
intelligent  person  can  learn  through  ex¬ 
perience,  reading  and  observation  the 
essential  part  of  what  is  taught  in  col¬ 
leges.  What  is  a  college  course  more  than 
a  short-cut  to  some  desired  end.  anyway? 
The  road  of  learning  is  open  to  all  who 
wish  to  travel  it  and  have  sufficient 
native  ability  to  make  use  of  their  op¬ 
portunities.  The  way  is  longer  outside  of 
college  than  in,  but  knowledge  is  not  tied 
up  in  any  institution.  m.  b.  d. 


The  African  Goose 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Afri¬ 
can  geese  have  another  name  and  what 
a  trio  might  cost.  p.  j.  n. 

Delaware. 

The  African  goose  has  had  at  different 
times  several  names,  among  which  were 
China  goose,  sw’an  goose,  Chinese  swan, 
Guinea  goose,  Spanish  goose  and  others. 
Its  origin  is  unknown,  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  it  originated  in  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  goose  we  now  call  the  China 
goose  and  the  Toulouse,  and  from  this 
cross  was  perfected  until  it  is  now  an  en¬ 
larged  kind  of  a  Brown  China  goose. 

The  African  goose  lays  better  than  any 
of  the  other  larger  breeds  and  it  grows  to 
he  as  large  as  any  other.  Specimens  that 
were  given  the  best  care  have  grown  to 
weigh  25  lbs.,  blit  the  standard  weight 
for  a  full-grown  African  goose  is  20  lbs. 
They  are  very  hardy  and  easy  to  raise. 
They  are  very  watchful  and  know  strang¬ 
ers  from  those  whom  they  see  every  day. 
When  a  stranger  comes  among  them  they 
set  up  a  clamor  that  notifies  everyone 
within  hearing  that  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  has  happened.  Some  breeders 
sell  geese  around  $14  for  three  or  $10  for 
two.  MILLER  PURVIS. 


How  Much  a  Hen  Eats 

How  much  feed  do  the  following  breeds 
of  chickens  consume  from  infancy  to  one 
year  old :  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Rocks,  White  Orpingtons  and  Jersey 
Giants?  g.  h.  h. 

The  amounts  of  food  consumed  by 
chicks  of  different  flocks  and  different 
breeds  to  any  given  age  vary  so  much 
with  methods  of  feeding  and  care  that  no 
definite  figures  can  be  given.  Experiments 
made  by  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  published  in  Bulletin  96  throw 
some  light  upon  the  subject,  however. 
These  experiments  were  conducted  with 
a  large  number  of  chicks  belonging  to  the 
White  Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Red  breeds. 
The  other  breeds  that  you  mention,  being 
somewhat  heavier  than  the  R.  I.  Reds, 
would  consume  a  little  more  feed  than 
the  latter.  In  the  experiments  quoted  it 
required  23.84  lbs.  of  food,  including  milk 
solids,  to  bring  a  Leghorn  to  the  age  of 
six  months,  27.24  lbs.  for  the  Reds.  As 
the  birds  have  reached  laying  maturity 
at  six  months,  this  is  the  age  at  which 
total  food  consumption  is  of  general  in¬ 
terest  and  the  only  one  for  which  I  find 
figures.  At.  B.  D. 


^  “Satisfactory  Chicks” 

Postpaid  Prices.  Effective  May  17.  \0Q% 

Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

25  50  loo 

Wh.,  Br.  &  Bl.  Leghorns . $3.25  $5.00  $9  50 

Anconas  (Sheppard's) .  3.50  5.50  10.00 

B.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  Rox,  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  4.00  6.50  12  00 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  4.00  6.50  12  00 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wyd.,  Reds,  Rox,  Wh. 

Minorcas .  4.75  8.50  16  00 

Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns,  Bf.  Minorcas.  4.50  8.00  15  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.25  5.00  9  50 

Light  Mixed .  3.00  4.50  8.00 

Black  Giants,  100,  $20.  L.  Brah.,  100,  $22.  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings,  28c  ea.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Not  postpaid  to 
Canada.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Bank  reference.  Member 
I.  B.  C.  A.  Send  now  for  beautiful  four-color  catalog 
THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Bex  H,  New  Washington.  Oci. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  600  1000 

S.C  W  L  Wyckoff  Strain  53.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57  50  $110 
S.  C.  Brown  feohoriis  -  3.50  6  50  1 2.00  57  50  110 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  4.00  7.50  14.00  67  50  130 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  -  •  4  00  7.50  14.00  B7  50  130 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  3.00  5.00  9  00  42.50  80 

100$  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  rici5£&.pA. 
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100%  Live  Arrival 


Everlay  Brown  Leg .  12 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds .  14 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks..  14 
Mixed  Chicks  .  9 


Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  modne- 

finn  TIT V  ITTi’Xr  TIT  A  T  T  4  VO  To^rnttn 


tion.  THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS  18  THE  HEN 
THAT  PAYS.  Write  for  literature. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $  9  00  $42  50  $  so 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns 10.00  47  50  90 

Barred  Hocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  5  7  50  mi 

Light  Mixed .  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed..  $10  00 

Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched;  strong  and  vigorous 
100$  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  eivine 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPUING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  I.eister,  Prop.  McAtlstervIlle,  Pa. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

March  and  April  Chicks  as  Low  as  8c 

S.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  STRAIN  REDS 
S.  C.  ROCKS  S.  C.  W.  L.  TANCRED  and 

HEAVY  MIXED— LIGHT  MIXED  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

100$  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  Ail  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  McAlletervllle,  Pe. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ioo  500;  iooo 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Light  Mixed....  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed.. . .  $10.00 

All  free  range  stock,  carefully  culled  for  size  and  uni¬ 
formity  as  well  as  for  egg  production.  100$  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  new  circular. 
E1H7AK  C.  LEISTER  -  -  McAlletervllle,  P«. 


CHICKS,  9c 


HEALTHY,  FREE 
RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 

Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  SO,  Millerstown.  P*. 

VALLEY  Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Legh’ns  St  1  pel  100 

VIEW  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns .  10  per  10O 

B.  Rocks  and  It.  I.  Reds, ...  1  2  per  100 

Heavy  Mix  .  $1  o  Light  Mix.  8  per  100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100$  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIF.W  POUI.TKV  FAItM 
N.  J.  Klirenzeller,  Me  Allsterr  llle,  Pennu. 


^  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

At  8b>e  up.  Several  varieties.  No  money 
i--  ^—  down.  Pay  10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D. 

100$  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2  R  Zeeland,  Mloh. 


BABY  CHICKS  RO<leghoErn^  and 

Write  for  May  Prices. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
W in.  It.  Scott  Rox  68  Harrington,  Bel. 


Cy  ¥  f  V  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
IT.  I  QUALITY 

Barred  aud  White  Rox,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn*, 
Wyandottes,  Reds,  Mixed. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  808  Chestertown,  Ma. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  qualit  v  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $18.00  per  1<W 

White  Wyandottes .  16.  OO  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . .* .  10.00  per  10t> 

100?£  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG.  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  LEOHORN  CHICKS 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
300  egg  dams.  Also  price  list  on  Barred  Rocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  $  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEAF0R0,  DEL 


PENNA.  STATE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-Wyekoff  Strains.  In® 
Best.  Catalog  describing  our  300-egg  stock.  Re¬ 
cords,  Pedigreeing,  R.  O.  P.  Entries.  RIDGEVV  A< 
POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A-  Campbell.  Jamestown,  P« 

Important  to  Advertisers  \ 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


7b*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

Carried  on  at  New  York  State  School 
of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L. 
I  Following  is  the  report  ending  March 
07  with  remarks  by  the  director: 

“  A  complete  rearing  program  must,  in¬ 
clude  a  method  of  teaching  chicks  to 
roost  Some  poultrymen  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact,  that  with  artificial  brood¬ 
ing-  methods  there  is  no  clucking  hen 
present  to  show  the  chicks  how  to  do 
things  We  may  dip  a  few  beaks  into 
the  water  or  milk,  or  we  may  tap  on  the 
feed  nan  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
few  chicks,  and  the  rest  will  follow,  but 
such  is  not  the  case  while  trying  to  edu¬ 
cate  chicks  to  roost  properly. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
rhe  young  chicks  are  accustomed  to  gather 
into  a  group  upon  the  floor  at  night. 
When  they  reach  four  to  six  weeks  of 
age  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  poul- 
trvman  to  get  this  group  up  from  the 
floor  if  he  expects  to  eliminate  serious 
losses  from  crowding.  Such  crowding 
may  occur  when  the  brooder-house  is  kept 
too  warm  as  well  as  when  a  sudden  drop 
in  temperature  cools  the  house  beyond  a 
point  of  safety.  As  the  chicks  grow  old¬ 
er  the  group  works  toward  the  outer 
walls  at.  night  to  obtain  cooler  surround¬ 
ings'  Should  the  night,  prove  too  warm, 
those  chicks  forced  against  the  outer  Avail 
become  crushed.  Chicks  over  six  weeks 
old,  instead  of  returning  to  the  hover 
when  the  house  becomes  cool,  usually 
crowd  in  a  compact  mass  against  the  Avail 
to  get  warm.  Those  on  the  bottom  are 
suffocated  and  crushed. 

Temporary  roosts  may  be  constructed 
about  18  inches  high.  These  should  ex¬ 
tend  out  from  the  rear  Avail  and  slope  to¬ 
ward  the  stove  on  the  front  end.  Wire 
must  cover  these  roosts  to  prevent  chicks 
from  getting  underneath.  At  night  one 
may  take  advantage  of  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  chicks  to  spread  out  and 
with'  a  little  help  push  them  up  the  wire 
oiito  the  roosts.  By  this  method  they 
will  take  to  roosting  more  readily  than 
if  nlloAved  to  congregate  in  the  corners  of 
the  house  under  roosts  without  wire  cov¬ 
ering.  During  the  day  the  roosting  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  hooked  up  to  permit 


more  room.  .  . 

Our  observation  is,  that  the  use  oi 
open  feed  boxes  provides  a  place  for  the 
chicks  to  croAvd  into.  This  is  as  serious 
a  menace  as  crowding  on  the  floor.  The 
best  remedy  consists  of  removing  the 
chicks  from' the  boxes  after  dark. 

By  teaching  the  chicks  to  roost  early 
we  keep  a  circulation  of  air  under  their 
bodies  and  prevent  severe  losses  from 
suffocation,  Avhich  often  exceed,  by  far, 
ordinary  brooding  losses. — C.  D.  Ander- 
*  soil,  Manager  N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest. 

during  the  21st  week  of  the  seventh 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  4,152  eggs  or  59.3  per  cent. 
The  present  contest  is  noiv  2,027  eggs 
ahead  of  the  production  of  the  last  con¬ 
test  up  to  the  end  of  the  21st  week.  The 
pullets  have  laid  a  total  of  49,992  eggs 
since  Nov.  1,  1928. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — R.  I.  Reds, 
Walliceton  Farm,  60;  White  Leghorns, 
B.  F.  Kahler  &  Son,  57;  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pickard  Farm,  57 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Claraben  Court  Farm, 
56 ;  White  Leghorns,  Barnes  Hollywood 
Farm,  55 ;  White  Leghorns,  Meadoiv 
Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  55. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date  : 

White  Leghorns.- — Barnes  Hollywood 
Farm,  842;  Valley  Farm,  842;  Codner  s 
White  Leghorn  Farm,  838;  George  Dick, 
826;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry  Farm,  (<<; 
Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  764 ;  Sunnyside  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  752. 

R.  I.  Reds.— Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  722 ; 
Charlescote  Farm,  693;  Perley  N.  Hib¬ 
bard,  659 ;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  478. 

Australorps. — Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm,  348. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  634  ;  R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pickard 
Farm,  582  ;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  o 65. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
661;  William  R.  Speck,  439;  Highfields 
Farm,  417. 

The  folloAving  top  Avholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  35c ;  brown,  34c ;  medium,  30c. 


Handling  Cornstalks 

There  is  nothing  that  will  stand  by  the 
land  longer  and  improve  it  more  and  turn 
under  easier  than  cornstalks.  I  throw 
them  out  in  a  pile  near  the  manure  pile. 
In  the  Spring  Avlien  I  hauled  out  the  ma¬ 
nure  1  put  a  lot  of  them  in  the  bottom 
of  the  spreader,  spread  out  evenly,  then 
lpad  up  Avith  manure.  In  this  Avay  the 
longer  stalks  get  torn  and  broken.  I 
never  have  any  trouble  to  pIoav  them  un¬ 
der  and  they  certainly  help  the  crops. 

I  plowed  a  field  once  where  the  corn 
'vas  left  in  tAvo  large  shocks.  I  untied 
the  bundle,  grabbed  the  top  of  it  with 
both  hands  and  gave  a  SAvinging  throw 
s°  it  spread  out  fan  shape.  I  used  a 
sulky  pIoav,  but  I  took  the  seat  off  and 
walked  behind  it,  so  Avhen  a  stalk  began 
to  drag  I  just  stepped  on  it.  In  this  way 
t  ploAved  under  every  one  of  those  corn¬ 
stalks. 

i  9n.  an°ther  field  nearly  the  Avhole  crop 
tad  been  left  flat  on  the  ground,  merely 
cut  and  throAvn  doAvn ;  left  there  all  Win- 
,5*  *  turned  under  every  stalk.  It 

,,,fs  suJPrising  the  crops  that  field  pro- 
uced  for  several  years.  v.  t.  l. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

April  2. — Butter  and  eggs  are  slightly 
easier,  while  poultry  receipts  are  small 
and  prices  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter 
weak.  creamery,  prints,  51  to  52c;  tubs, 
49  to  50c  ;  firsts,  47  to  49c.  Cheese  firm  ; 
new  daisies,  longhorn,  26  to  27c;  brick, 
27  to  28c ;  new  flats,  2S  to  29c ;  lim- 
burger,  block,  Swiss.  34  to _  35c.  Eggs 
easier;  nearby  fancy,  36  to  37c;  grade  A, 
32  to  35c ;  grade  B.  31  to  32c ;  grade 
C,  26  to  29c ;  nearby  hennery,  mixed, 
30  to  31c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  firm ;  foAvls,  33  to 
39c ;  old  roosters,  25  to  29c ;  chickens, 
38  to  49c ;  ducks,  25  to  28c ;  geese,  24  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  32  to  43c.  Live  poultry 
firm ;  foAvls,  32  to  35c ;  broilers,  50  to 
55c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  springers, 
27  to  32c ;  ducks,  32  to  34c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples  steady  ; 
Russet,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35 ;  Hubbardson, 
$1.15  to  $1.50;  Wealthy,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Baldwin,  King,  Spitzenberg.  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
Greening,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Northern  Spy, 
$2.25  to  $2.50 ;  McIntosh,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ; 
Rome  Beauty,  western  box,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  Delicious,  $3  to  $3.75.  Potatoes 
easy ;  home-grown,  bu.,  25  to  55c ;  Cuba, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Idaho.  100-lb.  sack, 
$2.75  to  $3 ;  sAveets,  N.  J.,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans  steady ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  pea,  medium, 
$10.50  to  $11 ;  Avhite  kidney,  $13.50  to 
$14 ;  marrow,  $14  to  $14.50.  Onions 
easier;  home-grown  $2.50  to  $3.25,  100- 
lb.  sack  $4.25  to  $4.75 ;  Chile,  crate,  $3 
to  $3.10. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.  Em¬ 
peror.  keg,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  oranges,  Cal., 
box,  $3.25  to  $6.50;  Fla.,  $3  to  $5.50; 
straAvberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  20  to  60c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  Aveek  ending  March  30,  1929. 

Market,  extremely  dull  throughout 
week.  Comparisons  Avith  Aveek  ago : 
Beef  steers  and  yearlings  barely  steady; 
today's  top,  $12.75 ;  paid  for  medium  and 
heavyweights,  most  sales  $11.25  to  $12. 
Butcher  coavs,  strong  to  25c  higher.  Bulls, 
heifers  and  all  cutters,  about  steady;  bulk 
fat  heifers,  $9.75  to  $10.50 ;  sausage  bulls, 
$9.25  to  $10 ;  butcher  coavs,  $7.50  to 
$8.50;  cutters,  $4.50  to  $6.  Stockers  and 
feeders  in  light  supply,  steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  March  30, 
1929:  Cattle,  10  cars;  4  Pennsylvania,  2 
St.  Paul,  2  Buffalo,  1  Virginia,  1  West 
Virginia :  containing  283  head,  1,109 
trucked  in ;  total  cattle  1.392  head,  606 
calves,  1.650  hogs,  255  sheep.  Receipts 
for  corresponding  week  last  year :  Cattle 
18  cars;  13  Pennsylvania,  2  St.  Paul,  1 
Virginia.  1  Chicago,  1  Kentucky;  con¬ 
taining  472  head  ;  1,030  trucked  in  ;  total 
cattle  1,502  head,  475  calves,  1,232  hogs, 
331  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12 
to  $13.25;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12 
to  $13.25;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $12 
to  $13.25;  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $10.75 
to  $12 ;  common,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.75  to 
$10.75. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11  to 
$11.75;  good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11; 
medium,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.25  to  $10 ;  com¬ 
mon,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to  $9.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.50  to  $9.50 ;  good, 
$7.50  to  $8.50 ;  common  and  medium, 
$6.25  to  $7.50;  Ioav  cutter  and  cutter,  $4 
to  $6.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11.50;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to 
$10;  good  and  choice,  800  lbs.  doAvn,  $10 
to  $11.25 ;  common  and  medium,  800  lbs. 
down,  $7.25  to  $10. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$12  to  $13.25 ;  mediuniAveights,  200  to 
250  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.25;  lightAveights, 
160  to  200  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.25;  packing 
soavs,  rough  and  smooth,  $8.25  to  $12. 

.  C.  H.  B. 


Establiabed  29  jr*ri.  Heavy  Laying  Barron 
Wh.  Leghorns  from  Imported  matings.  If 
varieties.  Get  our  FREE  Catalog  in  colors 
or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  ship 
C.O.D.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

I005C  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
S.  C.  Wb.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconaa-60,|$7.00;  100,  1 18-  600.  $60 
Barred  &  Wh.  Roxf  S.  &  R.  C.  Reds— 60,  $8.00;  100.  $16;  600.  $70 
Imp.  Barron  Leghorns,  Parks'  Rox— 60,  $9.60;  100.  $18;  600.  $85 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  per  100;  Light  mixed,  $9.00  per  100 
20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


GERIG  S  BABY  CHICKS 


WE  IMPORT  FROM  BARRON.  Operating  special  I 
Tom  Barron  Breeding  Farm.  Our  17th  year.  April  I 
chicks,  14c;  May,  12c.  Order  now  for  May;  best  I 
month  for  Leghorns.  FREE  catalog. 

GERIG'S  LEGHORN  FARM  R.  R.  5  AUBURN.  INDIANA 


Wyckoff-Seabury  Egg  Bred  Chicks 

HENi  BREEDERS  ONLY .  *170  Per  lOOO 

Adam  Seabury  .  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 

FOR  SALE— White.  Huff  «  «  ■  *~v  i#  o 

Columbia  and  Itarrcd  lloek  W  IS  I  V>  IV  W 

Also  White  Wyandotte  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  Chicks 
Order  at  once.  MURRAY’S  POULTRY  FARM  and 
HATCHERY,  R  2,  Newark,  Dei. 


n  s.  c.  o 

Ked  chicko 


Dark  red  color.  Sired  by  200-ei 
males  or  better _  *20  per  1  < 

SUNNYACRES 

Pascoag  Rhode  Islai 


Bred-to-Lay  Leghorn  Chix  C\‘T  TmS.  ■Stt’TSS: 


S.  C.  AV.  Leghorns.  *12— 100;  Barred  Rocks, 
$1* — 100;  Reds,  *14—100;  White  Rocks,  *14— 
100;  Mixed,  *10 — 100.  I  guarantee  my  chick 
live  delivery.  Special  price  on  larger  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free.  All  chix  of  free  range 
stock.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  BOX  2 
MCALISTER VILLE,  PA. 


'IF  IT’S  APRIL  AND  MAY  CHICKS- 
THIS  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  THEM  ! 

Not  in  years  have  we  been  cleaned  up  so  close  in  April.  In  fact,  Ave  are  booked  two 
weeks  ahead  on  Leghorns.  In  other  breeds  we  can  still  make  immediate  deliveries,  but 
you  must  order  at  once  to  be  sure  of  prompt  shipment. 


Immediate  Delivery 

and  Week  of 

April 

22nd 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$77.50 

$150.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

8.50 

16.00 

77.60 

150.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

White  Rocks  . 

.  4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

State  Certified  Jersey  Black  Giants . 

.  7.50 

14,00 

27,00 

130.00 

250.00 

Broiler  Chicks  . 

.  3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

59.00 

110.00 

White  Leghorns  . 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

125.00 

LEGHORN  DELIVERIES  LAST  WEEK  IN  APRIL— FIRST  WEEK  IN  MAY 


POSTAGE  PREPAID— SEND  CHECK,  POSTAL  OR  EXPRESS  ORDER 
FREE  Giant  Folder. — Bigger,  better,  different.  AVrite  for  your  copy. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


<1#  PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  DEPENDABLE  APRIL  CHICKS 

You  can  still  get  April  deliveries  on  Chicks  of  the  dependable  Pine  Tree  finality,  standard  for 
37  years — but  you  must  act  at  once! 

SHIPMENT  THIS  WEEK  AND  WEEK  OF  APRIL  22ND 

White  Leghorns,  A.P.A.  Certified . 

It.  I.  Reds  and  Bd.  Ply  Rks  .  4.75 

AVh.  Wyandottes  . 

AA'hite  Rocks  . 

Br.  Leg.  and  Anconas  .  4. 

Jersey  Bl.  Giants  . . 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

SPECIAL,  MATINGS,  4c  a  c 

We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  No  shipments  C.O.D. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  10  weeks  old,  May  delivery,  $1  each,  express 
collect.  From  A.P.A.  Certified  matings. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  K  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner  Sine©  1892 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S 


25 

.TO 

100 

TOO 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.50 

$65.00 

$125.00 

8.75 

16.0(1 

77.50 

155.00 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

10.00 

19.00 

95.00 

185.00 

8.75 

16.00 

77.50 

155,00 

7.75 

14.75 

28.00 

137.50 

275.00 

6.75 

11.00 

55.00 

110.00 

:  higher, 

and  worth 

it. 

WENEfe'X  CHICKS/^ 


WENE 


State-Supervised 
B  I  ood-Tested 


SHICM- 


LOWEST  PRICES 


V  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Wene’s  blood-tested,  State-Supervised  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets  pay 
big  dividends  on  investment.  They  cost  little  more  than  untested 
stock.  Only  Hen  Breeders  weighing  at  least  4  lbs.  are  used  in  Wen© 

Leghorn  Matings. 

ORDER  AT  THESE  PRICES  —  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  25  50  100 

AVene  Select  Matings  . $4.50  $8.50  $10.00 

AVene-EUs  Matings  . .  5.00  9.50  10.00 

S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  8-10  weeks,  $1.05  each,  f.o.b.  Vineland,  N.  J.  Immediate  del. 
HEAVY  CROSS  BREDS — White  Rock-White  Wyandottes  for  Broilers  and  Roasters.  Chicks 
from  blood-tested  matings:  Prices:  $7  per  60;  $13  per  100;  $60  per  500;  $110  per  1,000. 
STRAIGHT  HEAVY  BREEDS — Rocks.  Reds  and  Wyandottes,  all  blood-tested.  Prices:  $13  per 
50;  $26  per  100;  $122.50  per  500;  $240  per  1,000. 

All  chick  shipments  sent  postage  prepaid — 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

mau!e*d* on'requ^sVt  WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


500 

$77.50 

92.50 


1000 

$150.00 

180.00 


Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


LRNCCfSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  STANDARD  gUAUTV* 


Om-  chicks  come  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  Egg  Production 
and  Standard  Quality.  By  poultrymen  trained  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
catalog  is  chicken  from  cover  to  cover,  write  for  it  or  order  from  this  ad.  100' b 
live  dehveiy  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
Varieties — Postpaid  prices: 

Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns_ 

Rose,  Single  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas- 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks _ 

Rose,  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Rcds._ 


Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants _ 

Special  Mating  Chicks  3 <t  each  higher. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

i — $4.00 

#7.50 

#14 

#41 

#67.50 

#130 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13 

38 

62.50 

120 

—  4.25 

8.00 

15 

44 

72.50 

140 

—  4.25 

8.00 

15 

44 

72.50 

140 

is..  4.50 

8.50 

16 

47 

77.50 

150 

—  5.50 

10.50 

20 

59 

97.50 

190 

Heavy  Broilers  #12.00 

Light  #10.00 

Lancaster,  Ohio 


TANCRED-BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Closely  culled,  Avell  kept  flocks.  An  income  of  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  hen.is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS -POSTPAID 
25— $3.75  50— $7.00  100— $13.00  500— $62.50  1000— $120 

We  also  hatch  very  choice  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Silver  Laced  Wy- 
andottes  and  the  largest  of  Ducklings.  Send  for  price  list 

y^u1/  rennttance  must  reach  you  in  good  condition  and  in  due  time,  or  we  will  refund 

Fairview  Poultry  Farm*  &  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


5&UN(« 

Portable  j 
Poultry 
Houses^ 


I  x  8Ft.  "Amherst”  House 


It’s  Cheaper  to  Buy; 
Why  Bother  to  Build  ? 

Positively  you  can  buy  Brooder  Houses, 
Colony  Houses  and  Laying  Houses  from 
ns  for  less  than  it  Avould  cost  you  to 
build.  Approved  designs;  kiln-dried 
lumber;  skilled  workmanship.  The  8x8 
ft.  ‘Amherst”  house  shown  above,  $45. 
FREE  CATALOG  sIioavs  many  types  of 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit 
Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels.  Write  today. 

Eft  V  nil  UP  PA  8»  Depot  Street 
■  bilUUNU  UU>  Randolph,  Mas*. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

8  to  lO  Weeks  Old 

'reliable Indian  Head  Strain 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J 


BIG  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Matings 


1900-1929 
First  to  ship 
Chicks  in  U.  S. 


300-326  egg*,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  Also  Special 
Tuncred  Mating*  and 

15  other  varieties :  Buff, 
Brown,  Black  Leghorns; 
Anconas,  White,  Buff, 
Black  Mfnorcas;  Barred, 
White,  Buff  Rocks;  White 
Wyandottes;  S.  C.  and  R. 
C.  Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons; 
Jersey  Black  Giants. 

Write  today  for  free 
catalog  before  you  buy. 
Prices  Low  and  good  genu¬ 
ine  personal  service  to 
each  customer.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteod.  28  years 
shipping  chicks  to  satis¬ 
fied  customers. 


UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  ECC  FARM! 

New  Washington, Ohio  Dept.  Q 


Specialty-Bred  Leghorns 

For  18  years  we  have  specialized  in  producing  S.  O. 
White  Leghorns.  Our  400-acre  farm  has  over  10,000 
breeders  from  pedigree  foundation  flock.  From  these 
we  produce  our  Grade  A  Chicks,  guaranteed  to  pay 
you  better  than  any  others.  Prices:  S22.00  period; 
S105  per  500;  $200 per  l.OOO. 

Free  Year  Book — 64  pages  ;  many  fine  picture*  ; 
useful  suggestions.  Write  today. 

I  n  P  n  F  A  D  M  <:  67  Forest  Street 

L  O  K  LI  f  hKIVia  METHUEN.  MASS. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  riHPEC 
WHITE  LEGHORN  LlllLMj 

Our  breeders  are  lartre  birds;  Ion*  deep  rectangular 
bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type  and  e*sr  production. 

112.00  Per  100;  $57.50,  500;  $110.  1000. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bo*  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


600 


tffcr  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Staggering  Poultry 


Even  with  this  spring’s 
high-priced  eggs,  chick 
prices  remain  the  same 

Chicks  with  same  blood  lines  as  Kerr  pens 
in  the  national  egg-laying  competitions.  Prices 
for  Utility  Chicks: 


BREED 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

W.  Leghorns 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$130.00 

Barred  Rocks 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

W.  Rocks 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

Special  Matings — Add  6c  per  chick 
to  above  prices 

Five  big  hatches  each  week  insure  prompt  deliveries. 
Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Remit  with  money  order,  check,  or  cash  registered. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Department  9 

"ateraon,  N.  J.  Biafkamtoa,  N.  Y.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

Trent  on,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  T.  Danburjr,  Cona. 

Camden,  N.  J.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


mm 


“LAWN  PARK”  COOP  Your  Chicks 

The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
hene  and  chicks  freah  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  day  ;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand ;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 
proof'  AOAINST  HAWKS,  RATS,  WEASELS,  etc. 
Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  Size,  open, 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  proflt. 
Ask  for  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFC.  CO. 

DEPT.  82  URBAN  A,  INDIANA 


New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

The  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Bred  Poultry  Today  is 
Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock,  Eggs  or  Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative 
Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

Formerly  Now  York  Co-operative  Poultry  Cortilloatlon  Association,  Inc. 

The  Big  1929  Catalogue  is  Off  the  Press,  and  will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  requests.  Write 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec’y. _ Box  N _ Mew  Hartford,  W.  Y. 


NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS 


Insure  your  future  poultry  N^yiONAL  “SUPERBRED” 
prolits  by  ordering 


CHICKS  NOW 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

0.00 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . $6.7o 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  .  7.25 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  K  I.  Beds  .  7.t5 

Wh.  Wvandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  U-UU  _ 

Light  Mixed,  $9  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100.  Also  Black  Minorcas,  White 
Minorcas.  Anconas.  Blue  Andelusians  and  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  prices  on  our  Special  Mated  Clucks.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


3%  Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  \ 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred.  Ferris, Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  V 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically yt 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  r\ 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association-  Send  now  ^i| 
free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  -{J 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  42  Fairport,  N.  Y 


r .  mm  1  furnished  to  all  buyers  of  chicks 

Kl Ct  Km  1 1 IVI  armal  write  for  details.  Every  chick 

Dig  r  ounry  lvictnucti  buyer  shoultl  know  ab0ut  no.vt- 

ville  Chicks.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  teils  all  about  them.  Your  copy 
Bent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chicks. 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks — Also  Baby  Ducks 

Fiver*  bin!  in  our  breeding  flock  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  inspected  by  expert 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Poultry  InUJrovementAssoclatK.n.lMndoutBboutour  cuarttntce  plans 

V  16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  number  chicks  from  Ohio  K.  O.  1  .  pedigreed  stoefc.  Write  today. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatchery  Main  Street _ Hoytville,  Ohio 


Chicks  GO.D.  SI  Down 


are  ■ 

e!§ 

$57.60 
67.50 
67.50 
circular. 
GROVE.  OHIO 


_____  Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks,  $1  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks 
from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type  color  and 
arrival  Prices  Delivered —  50  100 

Leghorns  White,  Buff,  Brown;  Anconas  . 

Rocks  Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge;  B.  Minorcas  .  7.50  14.00 

8  C  and  R.  C.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons,  S,  L.  and  W.  Wyandottes.  .  . . .  7.50  H-00 

C‘  Heavy  Mixed,  10c;  B.  J.  Giants,  18c.  Order  direct  or  send  for  illustrated 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  COLUMBUS 


1000 

$110.00 

130.00 

130.00 


SchwodlcrsTHOROBJDja 


rT’,HEY  LIVE  because  thev  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  ran»;e  breeders  that  have 
JL  thrived  and  gained  tn  vigor  for  generation*.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caivtully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons. 
White  Wyandottes.  IXc  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid, 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  W  rite  today  for  FREE  Cbick  Rook. 


SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N 


.  Y. 


HICKS  U) 


Get  our  big  POULTRY  MANUAL  •  fore  you  buy.  Saves  money- 

Fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  them.  If  you  want **** 
-lncers  we  have  them.  We  can  fill  your  requirements  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  you  want. 
j-%  *  rwi  a  -m  ir  mrU  H>  will  help  you  make  more  money  from  your 

C^AlALOll  1>9  poultry  plant.  Write  to  us  if  you  have  a  poultry 

problem  and  we  will  give  our  best  advice  and  help. 

Write  today— we  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

CO-OPERATIVE  B  It  E  ERIN  G  A  HATCHING  CO.  B4»X  U4  TIKO,  OHIO 


100 

300 

600 

$13 

$38.00 

$62 

15 

43.00 

72 

16 

46,25 

76 

11 

32.00 

52 

Some  of  my  chickens  go  blind  and  seem 
crazy ;  they  run  backward  and  sideways. 

New  York.  MRS.  G.  K. 

These  fowls  may  be  suffering  from  in¬ 
testinal  worms  or  from  having  eaten 
spoiled  food  of  some  kind.  Give  each  bird 
showing  any  indication  of  this  trouble  a 
teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  or  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  little 
water.  If  worms  are  suspected  by  being 
found  in  the  droppings,  give  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  spirits  of  turpentine  mixed  with  a 
little  oil  an  hour  or  two  before  giving  the 
salts  or  oil  as  a  physic.  M.  B.  D. 


Canker  in  Poultry 

I  would  like  information  about  canker 
in  chickens.  J.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

“Canker,”  as  the  term  is  commonly 
used  by  poultrymen  who  do  not  try  to 
make  fine  distinctions  between  different 
forms  of  growths,  means  almost  any  for¬ 
eign  growth  upon  the  tissues  of  a  sick 
bird.  Fungous  growths  are  small  masses 
of  yellowish  white  substance,  spongy  in 
nature,  that  may  be  found  on  a  bird’s 
skin  or  the  membranes  within  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  body.  A  fungus  is  a  plant  of 
a  very  low  order  of  growth,  some  species 
of  which  are  able  to  attach  themselves  to 
animal  tissues  and  grow  there. 

These  plants  may  start  on  moldy  litter 
in  the  henhouse  and  then  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  the  lining  membrane  of  a  fowl’s 
mouth  nostrils  or  throat  and  cause  the 
bird  serious  trouble  or  bring  about  its 
death.  Such  a  fungus  growth  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  windpipe  may  bring  about 
death  by  choking  the  bird.  A  bird  that  is 
whistling  and  evidently  distressed  in 
breathing  should  have  the  mouth  opened 
and  the  interior  examiued  in  a  good  light 
for  these  yellowish  masses.  If  found,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  windpipe  or  elsewhere, 
they  may  be  removed  with  a  swab  and 
the  place  touched  with  tincture  of  iodine 
to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

A  disease  of  little  chicks,  known  as 
brooder  pneumonia,  is  caused  by  fungi 
that  are  inhaled  by  the  chicks  from 
moldy,  damp  litter  and  attach  themselves 
to  the  membranes  of  the  deeper  air  pass¬ 
ages,  causing  death.  The  eruption  of 
chickenpox  may  be  called  canker,  as  may 
be  the  thick,  yellowish  masses  that  are 
sometimes  found  in  that  disease  in  the 
nasal  passages  or  mouth.  These,  too, 
should  be  removed  and  tincture  of  iodine 
used  to  paint  their  sites.  M.  B.  D. 


SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


L^end  no  money  wb  y^jhip  cr.o.rx 


Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  etaminaand  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  26  60  100  300 

S.C.  White.  Buff.  Brown,  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas  . $3.50  $6.75  $13  $38.00 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  Q.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  1K  "  m 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.26  8.® 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds . - .  8.26  6.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 6.00  11.50  22 

THE  ADA  HATCHKRY  Rout©  15,  ADA.  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


April  13,  192!4 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorn  Chix 


Sprouting  Oats 

I  soak  oats  over  night  to  feed  liens  on. 
I  draw  water  off  the  oats  in  evening,  then 
next  morning  I  add  new  oats  and  put 
back  same  water  with  a  little  fresh  water. 
Are  these  oats  fattening  to  the  birds? 

New  Jersey.  J.  l.  d. 

Soaking  or  sprouting  oats  does  not  add 
to  their  food  value  except  by  making 
them  more  palatable  and  readily  eaten 
by  the  fowls.  Oats  are  fattening  in  their 
nature,  but  unless  heavy  have  a  very 
large  amount  of  fiber  in  comparison  with 
the  size  of  the  kernel  and  for  fattening 
purposes  are  best  fed  ground. 

A  convenient  way  to  soak  or  sprout 
oats  is  given  in  Hurd’s  “Practical  Poul¬ 
try  Farming,”  as  follows :  Procure  lard 
tubs  or  large  pails  and  bore  a  hole  near 
the  bottom  of  each,  fitting  this  with  a 
plug.  Put  about  a  half  pail  of  oats  in 
each  tub  and  cover  to  a  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches  with  lukewarm  water.  After 
12  hours  pour  off  this  water  and  empty 
wet  oats  into  another  tub.  Night  and 
morning  thereafter  empty  the  oats  from 
one  tub  to  another  and  fill  tub  with  warm 
water.  Stir  the  oats,  let  them  stand  in 
the  water  for  five  minutes,  then  remove 
the  plug  and  let  them  drain.  Keep  these 
tubs  in  a  warm  place  covered  with  a  wet 
cloth.  The  sprouts  should  be  an  inch  or 
more  in  length  in  five  days,  when  the 
oats  may  be  fed.  Several  tubs  should  be 
in  use,  so  as  to  start  a  new  batch  of  oats 
each  day.  This  method,  while  it  does  not 
give  long  green  sprouts,  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  any  expensive  equipment 
and  increases  the  bulk  of  the  grain,  while 
making  it  more  palatable  and  digestible. 

M.  B.  D. 


“I  do  hope  you  keep  your  cows  in  a 
pasture,”  said  Mrs.  Newlywed  as  she 
paid  the  milkman.  “Yes,  madam,  ’  re¬ 
plied  the  milkman,  “of  course  we  keep 
them  in  a  pasture.”  “I’m  so  glad,” 
gushed  Mrs.  Newlywed.  “I  have  been 
told  that  pasteurized  milk  is  much  the 
best.” — Watchman-Examiner. 


THE 

COM¬ 

MER¬ 

CIAL 

EGG 

MAN’S 

FAVOR. 


THEY 

GROW 

THEY 

CROW 

THEY 

LAY 

THEY 


ITE  Our  breeders  are  selected  PAY 
for  size,  type  and  egg 
production.  Having  long, 
deep  rectangular  bodies,  the  kind  the  commer¬ 
cial  egg  farmer  wants.  For  the  past  throe 
years  three-fourths  of  our  chicks  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  these  men,  they  know  a  good  hen 
when  they  see  her.  Write  us  for  our  literature, 
it  is  free. 

PRICES:  $12.00  per  100.  $57.50- 
_  500.  $110-1000 

^  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


"pxi([c  *>’  Niagati? 

CHICKS 


1200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER. 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  S  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  G’oUitnbian  Wyan¬ 
dotte*.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas.  Brownand  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  State  University  In¬ 
spection.  lOO*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  SO,  Walden,  N.Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Association. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


1  00 

$12.00 

12.00 

14.00 

15.00 

9.00 


S.C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain.. 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks — W m.  Nace’s  Select _ 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks . 

He  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2c. 
50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  100  %  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

MAY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $12.00  per  100 

Barred  ltocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  .  14.00  per  loo 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. .  16.00  per  100 
April  *2  more;  June  and  July  *2  less.  Custom  hatch- 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs. 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10c  Light  and  Heavy  12c, 
All  Heavy  14c.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SOHOEMIORN’H 
H  ITCH  EKT.  849  Halil  St. , Hackensack. N.  J .  Pllune  1603  or  1604 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  30 

Heavy  Mixed  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 


Linesville  GOLD 
MEDAL  CHICKS 


still  on  top.  After 
winning  STATE 
GOLD  MEDAL 
they  are  win¬ 
ning  cash  for 
others.  You 
can  WIN 
with  Our 


STURDY 

CHICKS 


Write 

today 


Vc> -A 

*?$//  f°rFREE 
BOOKLET 

&£$&'Z  and  Pr*ceS 

also  FREE 
BOOK  on 

v  '  brooding. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  lj  I  V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  V/ll  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

100  %  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaianteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Ban  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

W-*  a  •  ■  _  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Baby  Chicks  rj^vW: 

24  years  shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Free  delisei}  • 

‘  KART  CHICKEN  FARM  ON-HI  RBON 

Phone  4F14  BtmaUburg,  N.  »  ■ 

BABY  CHICKS  ^ 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.50  «.00  11«" 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.00  5.00  2’JJ0 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  &-00  ,9 

500  lots  Uc  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  nocks_  »» 
delivery  guar.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville.  Penn* 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Sometimes  I  think  we  fnfitraisers  are 
the  scariest  folks  on  earth.  We  fear  ex¬ 
treme  cold  in  the  Winter,  as  it  may  hurt 
the  buds;  we  are  afraid  of  warm  days, 
the  buds  may  swell ;  we  are  scared  of 
an  early  Spring,  as  a  late  frost  may  clean 
us  up.  and  our  fears  are  justified  by  the 
fact  that  three  times  in  the  past  12  years 
the  grapes  have  been  frozen  in  just  that 
wav.  We  fear  too  much  rain,  as  it  makes 
the"  ground  soft;  a  high  wind,  because  it 
tips  over  our  trees  or  shakes  off  the  fruit ; 
a  dry  spell,  as  it  cuts  the  crop  small. 

Actually  we  are  scared  stiff  by  bugs  so 
small  you  have  to  get  a  magnifying  glass 
to  see  them.  The  size  of  the  bug  has  little 
to  do  with  it,  as  often  the  tiniest  bugs  do 
the  most  damage.  Immense  apple  trees  a 
half  century  old  give  up  and  die  when  the 
tiny  San  Jose  scale  moves  in  and  begins 
to  raise  a  family.  I  have  seen  old  family 
orchards  by  the  score  dead  or  dying 
through  scale  damage;  this  in*  the  corn 
belt  where  sprayers  were  unknown. 
Aphids,  too,  are  tiny,  but  a  few  aphids 
smaller  than  pinheads  can  deform  every 
apple  on  the  tree  so  that  it  looks  like  the 
leavings  of  a  hard  Winter. 

Then  there  is  the  red  spider,  a  bug  so 
small  it  is  almost  invisible,  but  it  can 
make  a  raspberry  patch  look  as  though  a 
fire  had  gone  through.  Blister  mites  are 
another  species  of  bug  of  microscopic 
dimensions  and  elephantine  power,  so  you 
see  we  have  reasons  for  fear.  Scientists 
tell  us  that  we  may  be  losing  the  battle 
with  the  bugs  and  in  time  actually  face 
starvation  because  of  them.  Recent  dis¬ 
coveries  tend  to  prove  that  three  succes¬ 
sive  waves  of  highly  developed  civilization 
in  Central  America  were  destroyed  by 
common  grasshoppers.  We  all  can  re¬ 
member  a  few  years  ago  when  the  army 
worm  swept  the  country  in  such  numbers 
that  trains  were  stopped  by  them  and 
vast  areas  swept  bare  of  vegetation.  It  is 
not  of  these,  though,  that  I  am  thinking 
today,  but  of  a  famous  bug  known  to 
every  farm  boy  and  denied  by  every  city 
writer. 

One  of  the  surest  signs  that  Summer 
has  arrived  is  the  presence  of  numerous 
doodle-bug  holes  in  hard  ground,  espe¬ 
cially  bare  pathways.  As  a  boy  I  often 
knelt  at  a  doodle-bug  hole  and  hollered, 
"Doodle-bug,  doodle-bug,  come  up,  come 
up !”  and  up  he  came,  as  anyone  could 
see.  Perhaps  every  farm  boy  has  done 
that  very  thing  and,  in  later  life,  been 
surprised  that  any  writer  should  deny 
the  very  existence  of  doodle-bugs.  Of 
course  1  know  now  that  my  breath  prob¬ 
ably  dislodged  some  particles  of  sand 
from  the  bowl-shaped  hole  which  rolled 
down  and  caused  the  doodle-bug  to  think 
an  unwary  ant  had  dropped  in  for  dinner. 
Scientists  come  to  our  aid  by  giving  a 
long  description  of  the  doodle-bug,  only 
they  call  him  an  ant  lion,  and  tell  great 
tales  of  how  he  actually  shoots  small 
pebbles  at  the  ant  which  has  invaded  the 
bowl,  and  thus  causes  the  ant  to  roll 
down  near  enough  to  be  grabbed.  I  never 
saw  one  do  that,  but  I  have  called  them 
up  many  a  time.  My  three  boys  Avere 
skeptical  until  they  too  tried  it,  so  now 
even  Calvin  believes  in  the  doodle-bug. 


Another  thing  at  which  even  I  hooted 
was  the  finding  of  underground  water  by 
means  of  a  witch-hazel  or  peach  twig. 
Cut  a  peach  limb  about  the  size  of  your 
finger,  one  which  has  a  crotch  of  Y-shape  ; 
leave  the  ends  about  two  feet  long  and 
enough  limb  beyond  the  crotch  so  it  will 
not  split  readily.  Hold  your  hands  out 
flat,  palms  upward,  and  grasp  the  two 
ends  of  the  crotch  so  that  the  point  is 
upward,  but  be  sure  to  grip  the  ends  with 
all  your  strength.  Now  walk  slowly  along 
and — if  you  are  gifted  that  way — when 
you  come  to  place  which  has  an  under¬ 
ground  stream  of  water,  the  crotch  end 
of  the  twig  will  slowly  bend  until  it 
points  directly  downward.  I  have  done 
that  very  thing  many  a .  time  with  the 
wood  gripped  so  tightly  that  the  fibers 
were  twisted  near  by  hands.  Now  laugh 
that  off. 


At  one  time  a  man  in  our  community 
wanted  to  have  a  well  drilled  and  called 
for  my  brother — who  is  much  better  at 
water-witching  than  myself — to  come  and 
locate  a  site.  After  walking  around  the 
yard  a  long  time  my  brother  finally 
located  water  right  on  top  of  a  knoll  some 
distance  back  of  the  house.  The  well- 
drillers  laughed  and  began  to  drill  where 
the  man  wanted  the  well.  After  drilling 
three  dry  holes,  each  over  100  ft.  deep, 
they  finally  moved  up  on  the  knoll  and 
found  water  at  30  ft.  The  well  is  in 
constant  use  and  has  never  failed.  My 
brother  located  the  well  here  on  Long 
Acres.  I  drilled  it  myself  by  placing 
extension  pipes  on  a  post-digger  and 
round  water  at  28  ft.,  which  we  have  used 
:or  years.  Across  the  road  my  neighbor 
nas  had  the  drillers  three  times,  and  each 
tune  they  drilled  a  dry  hole  over  100  ft. 
deep.  J 


,.  At  one  time  a  college  boy  brought  a 
nend  along  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
rp,m-  I  *?e  boy’s  mother  was  slightly  deaf, 
wi?  friend’s  name  was  Specknoodle. 
*ien  they  arrived  the  mother  rushed 


'*}  to  street  her  boy.  After  the  greetings 
v,„re,  over  the  boy  said,  “Mother,  I  want 
“wi  my  friend,  Mr.  Specknoodle. 

Specknoodle.”  “What?” 
Mr.  Specknoodle.”  Then  the 
i  'ri  SjOik  “I  give  it  up;  it  sounds 
JU\r  u  Specknoodle  to  me.” 

my  bug  and  water-witching 
Vf  sound  like  Specknoodle  to 

'bn  Ut  d011 1  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to 
*  ’  as  possibly  you  too  may  know 


some  things  which  others  would  say 
sounded  like  Specknoodle.  I  know,  for 
instance,  that  cucumbers  and  muskmelons 
will  mix  if  planted  too  near  each  other, 
but  the  books  say  they  wrill  not.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  am  beginning  to  have  some 
faith  in  planting  by  the  moon  and  the 
zodiacal  signs,  for  I  have  seen  so  many 
times  when  my  smart-aleck  conclusions 
were  confounded  by  the  wisdom  of  an 
apparently  uneducated  old  farmer,  that 
1  no  longer  snicker  at  outre  beliefs. 

L.  B.  R. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Among  those  Grange  workers  who  are 
doing  splendid  service  for  the  order  is 
Miss  Jennie  Buell,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
whose  department  in  the  National  Grange 
Monthly  has  made  her  known  and  loved 
throughout  Grange  territory  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific.  Miss  Buell  has  ren¬ 
dered  much  very  valuable  service  outside 
her  own  State  and  her  writings  and  ad¬ 
dresses  have  done  much  to  advance  the 
work  of  the  organization. 

Miss  Buell  was  one  of  the  instructors 
at  the  short  course  for  Grange  lecturers, 
held  during  the  period  from  Feb.  25  to 
March  1  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Ohio 
State  Grange.  Miss  Buell  spoke  on 
“Training  for  Leadership  Through 
Grange  Activities.”  Others  represented 
in  the  faculty  covering  this  lecturers’ 
course  of  instruction  were  Dean  Alfred 
Vivian  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Ohio  State  University;  C.  E.  Lively  and 
C.  R.  Arnold,  assistant  professor  of 
Rural  Sociology  at  the  University ;  R. 
Bruce  Tom,  recreation  extension  spe¬ 
cialist  of  the  university;  Secretary  T. 
G.  Watson  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ;  Miss  Minnie  Price,  State  Leader 
of  Home  Demonstration  Agents,  Ohio 
University ;  Ralph  A.  Felton,  Extension 
Professor  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Social  Organization,  Cornell  University. 

Dean  Vivian  stated  before  the  confer¬ 
ence  opened  that  he  would  be  well  satis¬ 
fied  if  there  were  40  lecturers  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  this  first  short  course.  The  total 
registration  was  81.  In  speaking  of  the 
work  of  the  course  Miss  Buell  writes : 
“There  wras  never  a  moment’s  doubt 
about  enthusiasm  and  keen  zeal.  Every 
lecturer  was  ready  for  every  lesson  and 
social  event.  As  I  have  been  a  teacher 
in  the  two  New  York  schools  for  Grange 
lecturers  and  have  seen  the  number  more 
than  double  at  the  second  year,  I  feel  that 
these  annual  schools  or  short  courses  be¬ 
long  to  the  newer  and  most  promising  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Grange  at  the  present 
time.  With  the  Student  Grange  and  the 
Juvenile  Grange  movement,  the  short 
course  completes  a  trio  which  speaks  of 
a  fresh  impetus  and  new  era  in  the 
whole  Grange  movement.” 

Pennsylvania  is  making  a  systematic 
drive  to  enlarge  the  Grange  membership 
of  the  Keystone  State  to  100, 0(X)  before 
the  end  of  1929.  This  will  mean  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20,000,  but  judging  from  the 
steady  increase  which  has  been  taking 
place  thus  far  this  year  the  Granges  of 
Pennsylvania  should  reach  the  desired 
goal.  There  are  now  about  900  subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  in  Pennsylvania,  with 
nearly  100  Juvenile  Granges.  Special 
Grange  rallies  and  field  meetings  are  be¬ 
ing  planned  to  help  put  the  drive  over 
the  top.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  active  of  the  Grange  States 
and  the  order  is  in  a  very  strong  position 
there. 

A  Grange  hall  costing  $35,000  has  just 
been  dedicated  at  Lakewood,  Col.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  Grange  hall  in  the 
country.  It  will  be  used  for  a  communi¬ 
ty  center. 

Few  people  know  that  the  beautiful 
National  cemetery  marking  the  historic 
battlefield  at  Gettysburg,  visited  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  tourists  every  year,  was  designed 
by  William  Saunders,  one  of  the  Seven 
Founders  of  the  Grange  organization. 
During  the  recent  session  of  Congress  a 
bill  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
Menges  of-  Pennsylvania  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  memorial  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  for  the  man  whose  talent  designed 
t  is  beautiful  cemetery.  When  the 
Grange  was  organized  in  Washington  by 
Father  Kelley  and  his  associates  Mr. 
Saunders  was  a  landscape  gardener  in  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  came  from 
a  family  of  landscape  gardeners.  He  also 
designed  the  park  surrounding  the  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  and  the  grounds 
of  the  Lincoln  monument,  as  well  as 
many  other  parks  and  cemeteries.  For 
his  work  in  designing  the  Gettysburg  cem¬ 
etery  Mr.  Saunders  never  received  any 
remuneration  and  the  proposed  memorial 
is  in  tardy  recognition  of  his  service. 

The  organization  of  the  National 
Grange  occurred  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Saunders  at  Washington  and  he  served 
as  the  first  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  his  service  extending  over  a 
period  of  six  years.  A  large  part  of  the 
Grange  ritual  was  written  by  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders.  His  death  occurred  in  1900.  His 
daughter  is  still  living  and  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  in  the  city  of  Washington. 


Cop  at  busy  corner  (to  pedestrian): 
“Hey,  you!  Wait  for  the  lights  before 
you  cross.”  Pedestrian :  “It’s  all  right, 
officer.  I’m  committing  suicide.” — Life. 


Pumping  Long  Distance 

We  have  on  our  farm  a  spring  700  ft. 
from  the  house  and  10  ft.  lower  than  the 
spoilt  of  a  pump  would  be  if  put  into 
the  house.  Can  I  draw  the  water  that 
far?  And  if  so,  what  size  pipe  should  be 
used,  and  what  kind  of  a  pump  would 
be  necessary  to  lift  the  water?  w.  L.  A. 

New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Small  ranch  in  Matagorda  County. 

Texas;  ideal  for  cattle  raising  or  diversified 
farming;  numerous  bearing  pecan  trees  of  na¬ 
tive  growth;  if  interested,  write  BOX  T,  Efland, 
N.  C. 


j  GROCERY,  gas  station,  6-room  house,  other 
buildings,  good  condition;  5  acres  clear,  or¬ 
chard,  farm  tools,  truck,  horse,  chickens,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  phone;  price  $8,900,  cash  $4,000. 
OWNER,  Box  32,  Risley,  N.  J. 


A  suction  pump  can  be  used  success¬ 
fully  for  a  long  horizontal  line  of  pipe 
provided  the  frictional  resistance  to  flow 
in  the  pipe,  plus  the  actual  lift,  does  not 
total  more  than  the  suction  lift  of  which 
the  pump  is  capable,  usually  20  to  25  ft. 

It  is  probable  that  this  water  is  wanted 
for  household  use  only.  If  so,  practically 
any  of  the  house  force  pumps  may  be 
used.  One  which  discharges  water  at  the 
spout  on  both  the  up  and  down  strokes 
of  the  plunger,  a  double-acting  type,  would 
be  best  because  of  a  more  uniform  flow  in 
the  suction  line.  It  is  usually  safe  to 
use  the  size  sunction  pipe  for  which  the 
pump  is  tapped.  For  this  installation, 
with  a  pump  drawing  from  three  to  six 
gallons  per  minute,  a  1^4-in.  pipe  will  be 
sufficiently  large.  _  This  should  be  care- 
tully  laid  with  tight  joints  and  should 
have  a  uniform  slope  to  permit  draining 
if  desired.  The  lower  end  should  have  a 
foot  valve.  A  tee  fitted  into  the  suction 
line,  near  the  pump  and  carrying  a  short 
upright  piece  of  2*4  or  3-in.  pipe,  litted 
with  a  tight  cap  or  plug  at  the  top,  will 
be  found  an  aid  in  pumping.  It  ordinarily 
stands  empty  and  forms  a  vacuum  charm 
ber  into  which  the  water  of  the  suction 
line  can  continue  to  flow  after  the  plunger 
stops  moving  upward.  On  the  next  up¬ 
stroke  a  portion  of  the  water  comes  from 
this  chamber.  In  this  way  it  prevents 
sudden  starting  and  stopping  of  the  long 
column  of  water  in  the  suction  line  and 
makes  pumping  easier.  r.  h.  s. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y„  for  April  1, 


State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and!  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Editor:  DeAVitt  C.  Wing,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor:  W.  W.  Higgins,  Maywood, 

N.  J. 


Busmess^Manager :  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and!  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  indivdual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon,  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affi¬ 
ant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  the  said1  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 

date  shown  above  is  - .  (This  information  is 

required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Publisher, 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29tb 
day  of  March,  1929. 

WILLIAM  A.  CROSBY,  (Seal) 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County,  N.  Y.,  No. 

476.  Certificate  filed  in  all  counties  in  New 

York.  Register  No.  8136.  My  commission  ex¬ 
pires  March  30,  1930. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  603. 


FOR  SALE — 3  acres,  6-room  bungalow,  all  im¬ 
provements,  barn,  3-car  space,  large  chicken 
houses,  abundance  grapes  and  other  fruit,  shrub¬ 
bery;  near  stores  and  churches;  30  miles  to 
New  York  City;  $9,500.  G.  BERTHOLF,  New 
City,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 24-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm  near 
Barnegat  Bay,  N.  J. ;  reasonable.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  60  acres,  all  tillable  land,  lo¬ 
cated  in  thriving  community.  ADVERTISER 
6239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  135  acres,  level,  productive  land,  well 
watered,  three  springs,  brook,  swimming  pool; 
65  miles  from  New  York;  three  houses,  barn 
100x30.  THEODORE  F.  HOWELL,  Wash  in  g- 
tonville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SALE  or  exchange  for  smaller  place,  10-acre 
poultry  farm,  325  Leghorn  hens;  650  Barred 
Rock  pullets;  good  markets.  ADVERTISER 
6281,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  medium-size  farm.  50  miles 
of  New  York,  in  good  condition;  electricity; 
full  particulars;  option  to  buy;  no  agents.  JOHN 
W.  SUIIRE,  507  East  162d  St.,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  5-rooni  cottage,  furnished, 
two  covered  porches,  eobhle  stone  chimnev 
and  foundation;  garuge;  y3  acre;  electric  lights; 
75  miles  from  New  York  City,  Sullivan  County: 
price  $2,600,  cash  $1,200;  or  will  exchange  for 
100-acre  farm.  ADVERTISER  6273,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  nearby  Jersey  town  of  12,000, 
a  candy,  cigar  and  stationery  store,  fountain, 
Frigidaire;  4  living-rooms  adjoining;  opposite 
two  schools;  stock,  fixtures  and  good  will, 
$545  cash.  ADVERTISER  6271,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  ' 

FOR  SALE — Connecticut  farm,  100  acres;  for 
particulars  write  BOX  723,  Moosup,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm,  ‘‘Walnut  Terrace,” 
23  acres,  high  location,  superior  buildings, 
beautiful  scenery,  bearing  English  and  black 
walnut  orchard  of  varieties  described  in  the 
It.  N.-Y.,  pages  313  and  416;  fruit,  berries,  etc.; 
details,  photos;  price  $15,000.  G.  C.  STOVER, 
Milford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Country  estate  situated  in  Cold 
Spring,  on  the  Albany  Post,  Road,  only  50 
miles  from  New  York,  consisting  of  a  7-room 
house,  heat,  electricity,  garage,  chicken-house, 
over  100  fruit  trees  and  grapevines,  about  25 
acres;  particulars,  W.  LOWE,  3358  Hull  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  Tel.,  6387  Olinville. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm,  capacity  1,- 
000  hens;  6-room  house,  big  barn,  orchard; 
half  mile  large  town;  price  $2,500  terms,  or 
will  rent  for  $225  a  year.  CHARLES  STUCH- 
L1K,  Milton,  Del. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat,  either  grade,  $5.50  per  60-lb. 
can;  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J  G 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — •  Clover  -  buckwheat  blend,  5  lbs.,  $1 ; 

10  lbs.,  $1.70;  postpaid  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6.60;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F  W 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1929  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal¬ 
lon,  delivered  in  fourth  zone.  CLARK  L 
BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE-BUTTERNUT  fudge, 
sugar  cakes,  50c.  MRS. 
Rochester,  Vermont. 


75c  per  lb,;  small 
FRANK  KEZER, 


WANTED — To  purchase  carrots,  cabbage  and 
beets  for  small  animal  feed;  for  further  in¬ 
formation,  write  LEDERLE  ANTITOXIN  1  VB- 
ORATORIES,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  black  walnut  and  shellbark  meats, 
$1  per  lb.,  parcel  post  collect.  GLEND4I.E 
POULTRY  FARM,  IMllsburg,  Pa. 


BIG  BARGAIN,  1%  k.w.  Deleo  plant,  110-volt, 
new  batteries,  56  cells;  price  $250  fob 
premises.  AL.  STEINIGEIt,  Croton  Lake,  N.  V. 


CANDLESTICKS  wanted — Pewter,  brass,  cop- 

•nrPeo  ’  B®nd  description,  price.  OSMUN, 
W.  Redding,  Conn. 


0Lr?^?R  ho?ey.’„  10  lbs.,  $1-85;  buckwheat, 
Postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOB  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  like  to  buy  a  second-hand  green  bone 
cutter,  hand  or  power.  J.  a.  SWINGLE,  K. 
J) .  D.  6,  I roy,  N.  Y. 


HARROW— We  want  a  disk  cutaway  tractor 

lunuu'*  Suva  price  and  condition.  CHAN. 
MOMM  &  SONS,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 


1x>V|5r4Tjt  P18?1®  syruP>  $2.25  gallon  f.o.b 
H.  P.  HALL,  Jericho,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Fordson  tractor,  two-gang  Oliver 

plow  and  two  section  spring-tooth  harrow; 
all  in  excellent  condition,  $350  f.o.b  or  I  will 

mr>-  11  >’  to  30  miles.  C.  A. 
HEilhMA,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— DeLaval  milking  machine,  com- 

Oxford'  N°°J  neW‘  GE0K<;E  A-  TICHENOR, 


SUNRISE  Farm,  38  acres,  a  comfortable  and 
home-like  convalescent  home;  quiet,  restful 
secluded;  electric  lights,  running  water,  modern 

?JiUir‘bl,ngcand  heatinS-  H.  A.  GEIB,  M.D., 
Milford,  Conn.  ’ 


Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  gal.;  sugar, 

I6-lb.  pail,  $2.75;  o-lb.,  $1.50;  not  prepaid 
ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea  Farm,  South  live- 
gate,  Vermont. 


WANTED — Couple  with  five  small  children  de 
sire  to  be  only  boarders  for  Summer  at  good 
farm;  swimming  available  preferred;  laundry 
Wanted  done;  write  details.  WM  MARTIN 
Box  452,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Used  garden  tractor  in  fair 
tion;  must  be  cheap  for  cash.  W.  F 
LENBECK,  R.  1,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


condl- 

HAL- 


CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full 
flavored;  box  containing  100,  price  $1.95  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  MARY  A.  THOMAS,  Thonolo- 
sassa,  Florida. 


VERMONT  maple  syrup,  1-gal,  $2.25;  5-gal. 

lots,  $2;  5-lb.  pail  sugar,  $1.60;  10-lb.  pail 
sugar,  $3;  not  prepaid.  GEO.  N.  AVOODRUFF 
Jericho,  Vt. 


FINEST  Clover  extracted  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.15- 

10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80,  delivered 
third  zone.  EDAVAIID  REDDOUT,  New  AVood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  enjoy  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  I 
lmcl  subscribed  four  years  ago  I  would 
have  saved  $75  which  I  paid  to  the  Auto 
Knitter  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I  inquired 
at  bank  and  found  the  company  rated 
A-l.  Keep  up  the  good  work  and  hope 
vou  will  be  blessed  with  the  same. 

Maryland.  c.  c.  w. 

This  saving  would  be  a  pretty  good 
dividend  on  a  dollar  investment.  No 
subscriber  at  the  time  had  any  excuse  for 
getting  caught  on  the  knitting  machine 
work-at-liome  scheme.  The  R.  N.-Y.  ex¬ 
posed  the  game  from  the  time  the  first 
one  showed  its  head  until  all  of  them  dis¬ 
appeared.  That  the  Auto  Knitter  Com¬ 
pany  made  money  for  a  time  did  not  in¬ 
fluence  us.  A  fraud  on  the  public  can 
never  be  permanently  successful.  The 
Publisher’s  Desk  service  pays  even  larger 
dividends  to  many  readers.  Some  neigh¬ 
bor  would  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
it  if  the  service  is  brought  to  his  at¬ 
tention. 

I  promised  you  some  time  ago  at  some 
later  date  I  would  tell  you  in  detail 
some  of  my  experiences  with  the  Union 
Control  Corp.,  Coudersport,  Pa.  Mr. 
Young  called  on  me  last  Spring,  and  in 
his  suave  way  supposedly  proved  to  me 
that  their  product  “Ueco”  was  effective 
for  the  killing  of  insects  without  harm  to 
vegetation.  Had  it  proven  so,  I  knew  it 
would  be  in  great  demand  by  farmers, 
golf  courses,  etc.,  or  otherwise  I  would 
not  have  tried  to  sell  it,  as  I  have  been 
in  business  in  this  small  town  for  22 
years,  which  fact  alone  speaks  for  my 
honesty.  Mr.  Young  induced  me  to  take 
an  order  of  over  $1,800,  for  which  I  gave 
them  two  trade  acceptances  of  90  and 
120  days,  respectively.  Of  course  they 
knew  their  product  was  no  good,  so  they 
immediately  sold  my  notes  to  a  suppos- 
edlv  innocent  party  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  a  discount,  so  that  when  they  became 
due  I  could  not  have  any  come-back  at 
them  in  regard  to  paying  same. 

They  guaranteed  that  the  salesman 
they  would  send  out  with  me  for  four 
weeks  would  dispose  of  my  original  order 
in  the  time  he  was  with  me.  So  in  good 
faith  we  canvassed  all  of  Long  Island 
demonstrating  and  selling  their  product, 
but  I  guaranteed  everything  as  it  was 
guaranteed  to  me,  for  which  I  have  since 
made  good,  as  my  business  reputation 
means  more  to  me  than  the  few  hundred 
dollars’  worth  I  sold.  I  also  demonstrated 
a  few  hundred  dollars’  worth  on  my  own 
account  gratis,  just  to  establish  a  good 
business  on  same.  When  we  applied  the 
“Ucco”  on  golf  courses  and  noted  the  re¬ 
sult,  that  immediately  finished  me  as  far 
as  selling  it  goes.  Their  demonstrator, 
Mr.  E.  F.  Stower,  was  discharged  at  once 
for  admitting  it  was  no  good,  although  he 
had  worked  for  them  over  a  year,  until 
he  found  out  the  stuff  was  worthless.  His 
excuse  to  me  was  that  he  had  never 
demonstrated  it  before,  and  supposed  it 
good.  When  discharged  I  had  to  loan  him 
the  money  to  get  back  to  Pennsylvania. 

I  cashed  a  few  of  his  salary  checks,  which 
came  back  marked  “Insufficient  funds,” 
and  to  this  day  I  have  never  received  the 
money  on  the  protested  checks. 

My  lawyer  wrote  them  asking  them  to 
take  back  the  balance  I  had  on  hand  at 
a  discount,  and  that  I  would  prepay  the 
freight,  but  of  course  they  refused.  I  still 
have  over  $1,200  (cost  price)  of  stock  on 
hand  which  I  would  be  glad  to  unload  at 
any  price.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

Here  is  an  unvarnished  tale  of  one 
of  the  victims  of  Union  Control  Corp., 
Coudersport,  Pa.,  of  which  J.  P.  S. 
Strickler  is  the  leading  spirit.  Invariably 
the  goods  are  sold  by  misrepresentation, 
and  the  victim  signs  the  trade  acceptances 
before  shipment  is  made,  which  is  a  very 
unusual  thing  in  legitimate  transactions. 
This  subscriber’s  experience  confirms  the 
testimony  at  the  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  trial, 
where  Strickler  was  convicted  of  fraud. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  Empire  Brokers.  182  W.  42nd  St.. 
New  York  City?  They  ask  %  per  cent 
down  in  listing  your  business  and  5  per 
cent  to  effect  the  sale.  W.  d.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  the  same  old  easy-money  list¬ 
ing  fee  scheme  that  Publisher’s  Desk  has 
discussed  so  many  times.  It  is  time 
enough  to  pay  a  commission  on  the  sale 
of  property  when  it  is  sold. 

I  am  inclosing  papers  which  I  got  after 
answering  Paris-American  Pharmacal 
Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  puzzle  in  a  maga¬ 
zine.  If  I  send  the  $5  order,  and  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  “Marvel  Pathe  Puzzle” 
(which  in  sample  puzzle  I  have  3677  for 
answer),  and  get  highest  number,  would 
I  get  a  prize  like  they  promise  or  not,  as 
it  seems  like  a  lot  of  money  free? 

Pennsylvania.  M.  P. 

This  puzzle  scheme  is  similar  to  those 
employed  to  lure  people  into  subscription 
contests.  The  whole  object  of  the  puzzle 
scheme  is  to  secure  a  remittance  of  $5 


for  toilet  articles.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  goods  are  of  any  higher  quality 
than  the  methods  employed  to  sell  them. 
Like  the  “free  lot”  schemes,  these  puzzles 
are  designed  to  fool  those  taking  part  in 
them  that  they  will  get  something  for 
nothing.  The  result  is  disappointment 
and  nothing  of  value  for  your  money. 
There’s  an  old  adage,  “Don’t  try  to  beat 
a  gambler  at  his  own  game,”  which  the 
inquirer  might  well  take  to  heart,  if  he 
thinks  he  can  beat  the  game  of  those 
employing  schemes  of  this  sort. 

Our  community  is  being  flooded  just 
now  with  a  prospectus  sent  through  the 
mails  of  Monarch  Royalty  Corporation, 
150  Broadway,  and  Tulsa.  Okla.,  soliciting 
investment  in  the  company,  promising  10 
per  Cent  on  the  investment — price  $1.50 
a  share.  Do  you  regard  the  company  as  a 
safe  one  in  which  to  invest?  E.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

In  the  discussion  of  any  oil  royalty 
proposition  we  have  felt  it  essential  to 
point  out  with  respect  to  purchase  of  this 
type  of  stock  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
company’s  business  is  inherently  specula¬ 
tive.  Needless  to  say  the  element  of  man¬ 
agement  is  of  primary  importance,  for  the 
success  of  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  ability  of  the 
management  to  choose  such  leases  for 
the  investment  of  their  funds  as  offer  the 
most  promising  prospects  of  profitable 
development  in  operation.  Upon  the  basis 
of  the  information  at  hand,  it  would  not 
appear  that  the  company  had  operated 
with  any  unusual  degree  of  success,  and 
since  its  method  of  financing  its  pur¬ 
chases  of  royalty  is  through  the  issuance 
of  preferred  stock,  the  participating  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  issue  would  appear  to  be 
rather  remote  at  the  present  time.  Briefly, 
we  should  not  care  to  recommend  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  these  shares  even  for  speculative 
purposes  as  the  stock,  in  our  opinion, 
represents  too  much  of  a  gamble  to  be 
taken  almost  entirely  on  faith. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  this  concern?  They  claim  to 
cure  rheumatism.  Their  address  is  Van 
Ard  Sanatorium,  Ilyde  Park  Blvd.  at 
Blaekstone  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  I  have 
tried  quite  a  lot  of  doctors  and  it  seems 
they  cannot  do  me  any  good.  These  peo¬ 
ple  have  sent  quite  a  lot  of  their  litera¬ 
ture,  but  I  am  very  suspicious  of  them, 
so  I  thought  that  you  could  give  me  your 
opinion  of  them.  I  certainly  would  like 
to  find  something  to  help  me,  but  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  humbugged.  L.  c.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  sana¬ 
torium  claiming  to  cure  rheumatism 
brands  itself  as  an  institution  of  medical 
quackery.  Such  concerns  only  prey  on 
the  misfortunes  of  the  public.  It  is  only 
natural  for  anyone  suffering  from  rheu¬ 
matism  to  grasp  at  any  straw  for  relief. 

Your  paper  has  been  instrumental  in 
collecting  thousands  of  dollars  for  farm¬ 
ers.  About  two  years  ago  you  started 
collecting  money  for  loss  of  vegetable 
shipments  that  the  railroad  refused  to 
pay  for.  Farmers  around  here  collected 
$20,000.  One  man  got  close  to  $1,000, 
and  my  family  got  between  $600  to  $700. 
You  have  been  a  good  friend,  and  I  deep¬ 
ly  appreciated  it.  H.  B.  grimbaix. 

South  Carolina. 

We  have  always  felt  sure  that  the 
amounts  we  collect  here  and  the  results 
we  could  account  for  are  small  compared 
with  the  general  good  effects  of  having 
someone  to  speak  for  the  rights  of  farm¬ 
ers  generally.  When  we  establish  the 
record  that  a  carrier  is  responsible  for 
damages  to  shippers  the  rule  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  all  are  paid  for  failure  to  de¬ 
liver.  In  this  way  Publisher’s  Desk  has 
probably  saved  considerable  money  for 
farmers  who  never  know  that  it  came 
about  through  the  influence  of  The  R. 
N.-Y. 

I  purchased  a  suit  of  clothes  from  ,T. 
Sanies  Co.,  119  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 
City,  and  paid  $50  to  salesman.  Up  to 
date  I  never  heard  or  saw  salesman 
since  the  day  I  gave  the  salesman  order, 
Christmas  week.  Will  you  advise  me  if 
they  will  return  my  money?  Inclosed  find 
names  of  others  who  have  had  this  ex¬ 
perience.  o.  D. 

New  York. 

J.  Sanies  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  concerns 
prosecuted  by  the  District  Attorney’s 
office,  New  York,  in  connection  with  its 
promotion  of  a  “suit  club  racket.”  Two 
other  houses  conducting  the  same  sort  of 
a  scheme  were  prosecuted  at  the  same 
time.  The  victims  numbered  150.  Country 
people  should  cultivate  a  “sales  resist¬ 
ance”  towards  unknown  agents  unless 
the  houses  represented  are  known  to  be 
reliable  and  trustworthy. 
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TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 


LET  CRAINE 
LIFT  YOUR 
DAIRY  TO  A 
HIGHER  LEVEL 
OF  PROFIT 


No  one  kind  of  Silo  can  be  “best”  for  every  dairyman. 
So  Craine  makes  the  FIVE  best  types... gives  you  full 
information  about  each  of  them... and  lets  you  decide 
for  yourself.  Y our  chances  of  getting  perfect  Silo  satis¬ 
faction  are  thus  five  times  as  great.  Write  for  our  free  Catalog 
today — full  of  valuable  information  and  describing 

THE  TRIPLE  WALL — the  aristocrat  of  Silos.  The  choice  of 
owners  on  country  estates  and  the  big  money-maker  for 
I  all  dairymen. 

THE  WOOD  STAVE  Silos  at  the  lowest  prices  it  is  SAFE  to 
pay.  First  quality  materials  and  made  to  standard  specifica- 
'  tions.  Big  choice  of  lumbers. 

THE  NEW  TILE — A  distinct  improvement  for  1929  over  any 
Tile  Silo  we  have  ever  offered.  Easy  to  erect — and  at  attrac¬ 
tive  new  prices. 

CONCRETE  SILOS — Stave  or  Solid 
.  .  .  with  the  same  engineering  ser¬ 
vice  behind  them  that  is  used  by 
the  big  coal  dealers  when  erecting 
their  storage  bins. 


THE  CRAINE  LINE 


CRAINELOX'COVERING.  This  marvelous  material  will  make 
your  old  wood  stave  silos  three  times  as  warm  and  three  times 
as  strong  as  when  they  were  brand  new.  Better  Silage.  Less 
Lots.  More  Profit.  Send  for  New  Catalog — FREE. 

CRAINE,  inc. 

40  Adams  Street  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


■feK 


The 

UNADILLA 

SILO 

is  built  for 
a  Lifetime 

It  requires  fewer  repairs 
and  less  attention  than  any 
other  building  on  your 
farm. 

Its  strong,  smooth  staves 
fit  closely  to  form  an  air¬ 
tight,  frost-resisting  and 
storm-defying  structure. 
Steel  cables  hold  the  Una- 
dilla  erect,  steady  and  se¬ 
cure  on  its  foundation. 

The  big  hoops  are  tightened  in 
front.  The  door  fasteners  form  a 
safe,  easy  and  always  ready  ladder. 

Write  for  big  free  catalog.  Discounts 
for  early  orders  and  cash.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  wanted.  Tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


The  Harder 
Concrete 
Stave  Silo 

Practical  —  Permanent 
Erected  by  Our  Own  Crew 
Within  the  limits  of  New  York  State,  we 
are  prepared  to  offer  a  special  service 
to  dairymen  who  desire  a  high-grade  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo.  Our 
crew  of  trained  workers 
will  erect  the  silo  on  your 
place,  insuring  perfect 
construction  throughout. 
We  use  patented  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  staves 
and  bind  them  securely 
with  Harder  Galvanized 
Steel  Hoops,  never 
known  to  break. 

Terms  arranged  to  suit 
your  income. 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


COPPER’YLED 
METAL  Silos 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FURS-HIDES  QUANTMTY 

Important  price  list  and  information  now  available 
Ship  here  for  good  results. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.  LANCASTER.  PA. 


Write  your  own  Guarantee  —  this  Better  fcnlo  gjp- -f _ 

will  mako  good!  Stornr-proof,  Fire-proof,  Kr  ‘i|n| 
practically  Freeze-proof.  Easy  to  set  up;  jSCCISiB 
can  be  built  on  to  as  needed.  A  Modem,  rrac-  | 
tical  Silo,  backed  by  24  years  experience.  I  , 

Tell  us  size  wanted  and  we'll  quote  factory*  r ^  p 
to-you  prices  and  early  order  inducement. 

THE  THOMAS  S  ARMSTRONG  CO.,  OeptE,  london,  0.  *3  { 


POULTRY  AND  FARM  FENCf 

Buy  direct  from  Bruwn’a  factonea  and  save 
about  X on  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence. Poultry^. 
I  Netting,  Gates, Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire^-™* 

1  h  Wr  fnrfree*£S 


■L  Netting.  Abates, oteei  i  uato,  uo.- 

^^j^^Rootin*.  Paint,  Tires.  Write  for  free 
catalog  today  —  My  prices  lowest— quality  bten- 
©st— 1  pay  freight. — Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept. 4311  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

STEEL  POSTS  GATES  BARBED  WIRE  PAINT  ROO — _ — 


All  Ki t se  1  man  Pence  SUPER -Ga I v a  n  i  ze  d 
per  cent  pure  zinc,  same  quality^  as  on  TLLhPft 
Wire.  Amazing  values  In  Farm,  Poultry-  Lawn  l  e  , 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barb  W Ire,  Paint ,  Rooting 

Factory  to  You.  12-to-24  HOUR  SER  VICS 

We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

KITSELMAN  F**"-"  M..ncie.  In 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Sinrtple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


del-mar-va  the  market 
basket  of  the  east 

hree  to  ten  hours  by  motortruck  to  New  York,  Phila- 
“iDhia  Baltimore  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  llailroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splendid  produc- 
'  ve  land,  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  Low 
1  ires  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little  snow  and 
freezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet— FREE, 
address— 167  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PINE  PLAINS  FARMS  *3,000  up;  Bungalow  and 

<rnrarre  2  acres  land,  *2,000.  New  large  Bungalow,  all 
unnrovemeuts,  *5,600.  Hundred  acre  farm,  *2,000.  Hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  New  York,  state  road.  Brokers  pro¬ 
tected.  Owner  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

AIFALFA,  CLOVER, 

J  AS.  DANTE,  Jr. 


all  kinds  hay.  Get  prices, 
delivered  your  station. 
East  Worcester,  X.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 

OVVASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


HELP  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOTERS— Herdsmen,  Poullrymen.  Milk¬ 
ers  TesmsIers.Gsrdtners.Chsulfeurs, Couples,  Private,  Commercial, 
Estate, '  etc.  LANGER’S  (Agency)  <31  6th  Avenue,  Hew  fork  City, 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  par 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Working  farmer  to  take  full  charge 
0f  a  large  commercial  orchard  operation; 
must  have  full  knowledge  of  cultivation,  spray¬ 
ing  sorting  and  packing;  give  experience  and 
salary  in  first  letter.  L.  T.  HALLOCK  &  SON, 
Clayton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man  or  man  and  wife, 
no  children,  to  live  on  beautiful  island  and 
act  as  caretaker  and  housekeeper  for  lodge  oc¬ 
cupied  periodically;  must  be  sober,  industrious 
and  capable  of  operating  motor  boat;  year- 
around  outside  work;  good  living  conditions 
though  somewhat  isolated.  Address  F.  A.  WOL- 
EBEN,  P.  0.  Box  1141,  Columbus,  Ga. 

SINGLE  men  to  work  in  modern  cow  barn; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milkers;  wages  $70 
per  month  and  board;  send  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS,  Win¬ 
terthur,  Del. 

WANTED — White  woman,  cooking  in  private 
family,  no  laundry,  active,  competent;  only 
«ne  wanting  steady,  all-year  place,  need  apply; 
baking  required;  all  particulars  in  first  reply; 
wages  $15  a  week.  ADVERTISER  6214,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  ages  of  25  and  35  years,  in 
good  physical  health:  applicants  must  have  had 
equivalent  of  second  year  high  school  educa¬ 
tion,  must  be  active  and  of  good  moral  habits; 
salary  $60  to  $00  per  month  with  full  main¬ 
tenance  and  laundry;  located  in  Westchester 
County,  40  miles  from  New  York  City;  promo¬ 
tion  according  to  ability  and  service;  for  com¬ 
plete  information,  apply  to  LEO  5.  PALMER, 

M. D.,  Superintendent,  New  York  State  Refor¬ 
matory  for  Women,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  small  family,  good  home  on  farm  with 
reliable  people;  satisfactory  salary.  MRS. 
KIRSCHNER,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  man  to  take  care  of  lawn  and 
garden  and  general  work ;  write,  enclosing 
references  to  BYRAM  L.  WINTERS,  Smithboro, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  Protestant  for  general  work 
on  small  farm;  good  milker;  responsible;  good 
wages  and  board;  state  all  particulars  in  first 
letter.  WAYSIDE  FARM,  Mendham,  N.  J. 

ASSOCIATION  testers  needed  in  New  York 
State;  give  age,  experience  in  dairy  work 
and  references.  G.  W.  TAILBY’,  Jr.,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  under  40,  without  children,  for  boys’ 
s^ool;  repairs,  general;  wife,  cook;  salary 
*t.H00  year,  maintenance.  GRANT  EANCHER, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

\\  ANTED- — Single  man  over  30  to  work  on 
fire1!1’  ^ay  ad  year  position;  must  be  a 
irst-class  dry-hand  milker  capable  of  milking 
tue  best  cows  occasionally,  also  able  to  drive 
OIil/,_ellert?etic,  ambitious  man  need  apply; 
hftVti  j  her  month  with  board,  room  and 
,2.  ac,ml  all  modern  conveniences.  Address, 
p‘  STEVENSON,  Cinchona  Farm,  Erdenheim, 

1  a. 

hED  Man  or  man  and  wife  on  a  small 
ri 'arm  ln  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.;  all-year  job  for 
rpniSi,  s,(ate  wages  expected,  reference.  AD- 
R11SER  6242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Vne'J1'*'0  ^roung  American  married  man  to 
tru<tk;  must  have  good  habits. 

N  LRHser  6262,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

V  xPerienced  man  on  truck  farm, 

and  board;  reference.  CHAS.  BOWNE, 
b-  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 

'  T~  Kdiable  middle-aged  woman  for 

“°usekeeper;  in  suburbs;  references 
-•4c  gS*1  1Jome  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

,  N  companionable  middle-aged  woman 

j,„  „lu.  tarm  home;  modern  conveniences; 
»e  aad  wages  expected  and  state  when 
io„n  e-  Address  BOX  115,  Washington, 

'■  1 1 ",ar!42ci  a*  companion  for  13-year-old  boy; 

rphun-P  S'  free  home  for  good  boy;  can  be 
■cV.  J  country  home.  ADVERTISER 
-  .  ■  are  Rural  New-Yorker 


4b4-  ''.‘anb  truck,  poultry  farm;  no  liquor, 

J  ARM  s',  ,  ,  ,  wages.  LEYDEN  HAVEN 
’  J-  Staatsbnro  \  y. 

in  '  '.I’cicuced  fruit  farmer  about 

t’i'c  ‘  im’i,,.  '  single;  one  who  can  milk  and 

'AHsi.U.''  “fdiuui  wages  and  board.  AD- 
— —  62o6,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Pbulu-4J^lial?le  .forty,  clean,  hard  worker, 

■  KSfsSt?^  JU,VEETIsm 


COUPLE,  houseman  and  care  for  furnace;  wife, 
general  housework  and  cooking;  private  es¬ 
tate;  people  used  to  country;  wet  wash,  electric 
ironer,  churn  butter  for  house  use;  no  car  al¬ 
lowed;  wages  $130  per  month  and  board;  needed 
last  week  in  April.  ADVERTISER  6250,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN  who  understands  gardening  on 
private  estate  with  license  to  drive  when  nec¬ 
essary;  no  car  allowed;  $80  per  month  and 
board.  Phone  4429  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  good  house;  state  age  and  wages. 
G.  B.  DIOGUARDI,  214  East  58th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

GARDENER,  milk  occasionally,  who  under¬ 
stands  gardening  on  private  estate;  no  car 
allowed;  $70  per  month  and  board.  Phone  4429 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  6252, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  small  commercial  dairy  farm;  must  be  good 
dry-hand  milker  and  accustomed  to  handling 
team  for  farm  work;  state  age,  nationality  and 
wages  expected.  J.  FRED  DAVIS,  Chappaqua, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  on  medium  size  poultry  plant,  in¬ 
cubating,  battery,  brooding;  must  drive  Ford; 
$50  to  start.  WM.  BEHRENS,  Cedar  Grove, 
N.  J. 

COOK,  white,  and  to  assist  in  general  house¬ 
work  in  modern  home  on  farm  in  very  quiet 
neighborhood  30  miles  from  New  York  City; 
would  not  be  expected  to  cook  for  farm  help; 
must  be  scrupulously  clean,  neat,  willing  and 
with  thorough  knowledge  and  experience  plain 
cooking  and  general  housework;  wages  $75  per 
month  with  individual  room  and  use  private 
bath.  BOX  A,  Briareliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  as  herdsman,  large 
registered  herd;  prefer  party  with  extra  milk¬ 
ers;  position  for  single  man;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter  or  wire  or  visit  us  at  once. 
BELLE  ELLEN  STOCK  FARMS,  Branchville, 
Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Good  dry-liand  milker  and  all-around 
farm-hand;  state  wages  wanted.  Care  JOHN 
QUELL,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  permanent  position 
on  dairy  and,  fruit  farm;  must  be  good  milk¬ 
er,  sober,  trustworthy  and  with  good  references; 
wages  $75  per  month,  six-room  house,  milk, 
firewood  and  garden.  ARTHUR  JONES,  Willow 
Brook  Farm,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — May  1,  capable  woman,  cook  and 
houseworker,  family  of  two,  poultry  farm.  H. 
BISSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

CARETAKER  or  farmer-gardener,  married,  on 
small  Long  Island  estate;  steady  position; 
wages  $110  per  month,  modern  cottage,  heat, 
electric  light;  must  have  good  references.  Re¬ 
ply  to,  LICHT,  175  Ascan  Avenue,  Forest  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

LAUNDRESS  for  boys’  school,  under  40;  if 
married,  general  work  for  husband;  salary 
$50  and  $65,  maintenance.  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — 'Experienced  gardener,  single,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man  to  raise  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
on  about  2-acre  farm,  located  on  Staten  Island; 
must  be  a  willing  worker;  write  or  call.  HUGE- 
NOT  POULTRY  FARM,  New  York  Office,  1498 
Second  Ave.,  cor  78th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  poultry  farm;  start 
at  once;  good  wages.  S.  M.  SHEPPARD,  R. 
F.  D.  3,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Mother’s  helper,  good  home,  small 
pay.  MRS  SHEPPARD,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Reliable  single  man  on  Holstein 
dairy  farm;  experienced  Surge,  Fordsan  trac¬ 
tor;  $65  month  start;  permanent.  FRAZEE 
FARMS,  Delphi  Falls,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN,  honest,  dependable,  with  an  am- 
Intion,  wanted  at  once  for  general  farm 
work;  state  experience  and  wages  wanted.  JOHN 
RONNER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  married  man,  small 
family,  on  dairy  farm;  Eastern  New  York; 
milking  and  general  farm  work.  ADVERTISER 
6278,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man  or  strong  boy  to  do  chores 
and  whatever  else  he  can  on  farm  occupied  by 
a  woman;  good  home,  low  wages;  state  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  6275,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  modern  poultry  farm; 

excellent  chance  to  learn  business;  good  living 
conditions;  wages  $40  per  month  to  start.  BOX 
319.  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

A  FARM-RAISED  young  man  wanted  on  large 
commercial  poultry  farm;  experience  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary;  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
learn  the  poultry  business;  state  age,  height  and 
weight;  salary  to  start  $50  per  mouth  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  6269,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARM  work  wanted.  JOHN  WEDGWOOD,  14 
Madison  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

WANTED — Position  on  up-to-date  farm  by  mar¬ 
ried  man;  life-time  in  farming  and  dairying; 
references.  J.  L.  McGOWAN,  Williamsfield, 
Ohio. 

POSITION  wanted  by  single  American-Protest- 
ant,  age  33,  as  manager  or  foreman  of  farm 
or  dairy;  thoroughly  understands  farming,  all 
branches,  gardening,  modern  farm  machinery, 
production  of  certified  milk  or  pasteurized;  3 
years  herdsman  and  manager  of  large  certified 
dairy;  can  handle  help  and  will  get  results; 
best  of  references;  open  for  position  April  15. 
ADVERTISER  6205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  or  test-cow 
man;  married,  no  children;  best  references. 
BOX  151,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

GARDENER  superintendent  wishes  position  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  married,  no  children;  understand 
flowers,  shrubbery,  vegetables,  landscape  work, 
gas  engines  and  repairs.  ADVERTISER  6211, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm  manager  wishes  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm  or  estate;  life-time  experience  with 
purebred  stock  and  farming  in  all  its  branches; 
agricultural  graduate,  age  35,  capable  of  get¬ 
ting  results;  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  ADVERTISER  6228,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM,  estate  manager,  39,  open;  life-time  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  experience,  all  branches;  pri¬ 
vate,  commercial;  industrial  efficiency;  particu¬ 
lars;  please  address,  POST  OFFICE  BOX  47, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  responsible,  sin¬ 
gle,  open  for  position.  ADVERTISER  6233, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER-HERDSMAN,  single,  33,  life  ex¬ 
perience;  anything  considered.  ADVERTISER 
6241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  open  for  position;  technical  high 
and  State  agriculture  school  graduate;  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  animal  husbandry;  dairy 
manufacturing  and  testing,  fruit  growing,  farm 
management  records;  farm  bred;  fine  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6240,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EDUCATED  woman,  experienced  housekeeper 
and  cook,  desires  position;  state  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER,  78  Pleasant  St.,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE,  refined  woman  with  bonny  two-year- 
old  boy,  wishes  position  as  housekeeper;  age 
30;  good  cook  and  manager;  English.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  and  vegetable  farmer.  German  born, 
single*  college  graduate,  8  years  of  experience, 
desires  position;  good  habits;  available  April 
22.  ADVERTISER  6247,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  herdsman  desires  position; 

wife  willing  to  board  help.  ADVERTISER 
6261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  with  three  young  boys,  wants 
position  w^th  gentleman  farmer,  white,  sober, 
respectable  party  only  need  reply.  R.  D.  BOX 
66,  Green  Lane,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  American,  aged  28,  open  at 
once  for  location;  6  years’  experience  on  lead¬ 
ing  commercial  plants;  experienced  in  all 
branches;  only  high  class  proposition  considered; 
can  furnish  references.  GEORGE  MORRISON, 
Leader  Farms,  York,  Pa. 

GARDENER  now  open  for  position,  middle-aged, 
life-long  practical  experience  vegetables, 
flower  culture,  shrubs,  fruit,  greenhouse,  un¬ 
derstanding  all  work  pertaining  private  estate; 
can  take  full  charge;  honest,  trusty,  can  give 
best  of  reference;  wish  position  where  good 
man  would  be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 

6255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN,  technical,  practical,  experienced  in 
testing,  pasteurizing,  bottling,  butter,  soft 
cheeses,  buttermilk,  desires  work,  also  certified 
dairy;  references.  ADVERTISER  6267,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  MIDDLE-AGED  Swiss  man  with  small  family 
would  like  a  position  on  a  private  estate  as 
a  herdsman  or  dairyman;  good  butter-maker  and 
stock  raiser,  understand  poultry  and  handy  in 
tools;  have  a  driver’s  license.  ADVERTISER 
6266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  wants  position  on  dairy  farm; 

Protestanl-American,  married,  life  experience 
dairying  and  farming;  open  for  position  at  once, 
excellent  references.  Write  CHARLES  E. 

CHASE,  12  Perry  Place,  Springfield,  N.  J. 

CHEF-COOK  wants  position;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  6264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  married  gardener,  two  chil¬ 
dren;  knows  cattle  and  poultry;  state  wages, 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6268,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  or  estate  superintendent  available  on 
short  notice;  agricultural  college  training;  15 
years’  experience,  farm  crops,  live  stock  and 
poultry,  building  construction  and  repairs;  ca¬ 
pable  of  entire  charge  of  large  propostition;  in¬ 
terview  can  be  arranged.  ADVERTISER  6263, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  working  manager,  commercial  or 
private,  open  for  position  on  or  about  May 
1;  age  29,  married,  one  child;  life  experience, 
A-l  dairyman.  PAUL  WANDRER,  Mgr.,  Brushy 
Park  Farms,  Eddington,  It.  I).  2,  Bristol,  Pa. 

COUPLE,  Swedish-German,  want  caretaker- 
housekeeper  position  on  gentleman’s  estate  or 
country  club.  ADVERTISER  6280,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  with  three  small  children, 
wishes  position;  wages  secondary;  country. 
ADVERTISER  6279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  poultryman;  single,  50 
years;  experienced  with  chickens,  turkeys, 
pheasants  and  operation  of  brooders.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  herdsman;  age  40,  married, 
experienced  with  Guernseys  21  years;  best  of 
references.  CHAS.  LAKE,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 

DEPENDABLE  man  wishes  to  help  on  small 
poultry  farm,  wants  congenial  home  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  ADVERTISER  6274,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  STORE — Man  (44),  formerly  post¬ 
master  and  owner  of  paying  store,  desires 
position  as  manager  or  assistant  in  general 
store;  thoroughly  competent.  ADVERTISER 

6272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  32,  Protestant,  desires  general  farm 
work,  poultry,  estate;  life  experience.  ROY 
JUSTUS,  4344  Edson  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

MARRIED  poultryman,  15  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches,  desires  responsible 
position  on  estate;  best  of  references;  please 
give  particulars  and  salary  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6270,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  farmer,  married,  middle-aged, 
wants  position  on  farm  or  private  estate; 
capable  of  taking  full  charge;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  furnished.  W.  SMITH,  Reeds  Lane, 

Far  Roc-kaway,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  desires  position  on  pro¬ 
gressive  Guernsey  farm,  good  feeder  and  calf 
raiser.  ADVERTISER  6277,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment;  if 
interested,  write  ADVERTISER  6199,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Sacrifice  to  settle  estate.  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  farm,  located  between  New¬ 
burgh  and  Washiugtonville  ou  State  road;  con¬ 
tains  108  acres  choice  land,  some  black  dirt, 
upland,  pasture  and  woodlot;  well  watered  by 
springs  and  gravity  supply  to  buildings;  large 
barn,  garage,  with  house,  two  siios,  chicken 
iiouse.  etc.  ADVERTISER  6000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 10-room  house,  garage  and  stable, 
Goshen,  N.  Y.;  plot  200x200;  gas,  water,  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  telephone.  FREDERICK  NEU- 
BURGER,  165  Ward  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

ON  ACCOUNT  sickness  must  sell  60-acre  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  farm;  pears,  plums,  peaches, 
apples;  nine-room  house,  condition  good,  fur¬ 
nace,  hardwood  floors  and  spring  water  in 
house.  ADVERTISER  6244,  care  Rural  New- 
Ycrker. 


FOR  SALE — 9-room  cottage,  1  acre  ground,  2- 
ear  garage,  plenty  fruit;  ideal  Summer  home; 
easy  terms,  ADVERTISER  6208,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery  for  sale;  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  obtain  fully-equipped 
plant  and  prosperous  business  at  reasonable 
price;  18  acres  good  laud  and  practically  new 
buildings;  6-room  bungalow  with  electricity, 
running  water  and  all  improvements;  2-car  ga 
rage  with  bedroom;  several  modern  poultry- 
houses,  fully-  equipped  with  Mammoth  incubator, 
brooder  stoves,  fountains,  etc. ;  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water  in  poultry-houses;  automobile, 
trucks,  tractor  and  all  farm  equipment;  also 
3,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  laying  hens  and  3,000 
baby  chicks;  good  orchard,  with  apples,  peaches, 
grapes,  etc.;  located  in  Southern  New  Jersey, 
14  miles  from  Atlantic  City;  near  two  State 
highways  and  two  railroad  stations;  one  block 
from  school,  3  miles  to  churches;  because  of  ill 
health  will  sell  this  established  business  for 
$16,000,  cash  $7,000  and  balance  on  easy  pay¬ 
ments;  see  owner,  PAUL  KOZUSHKO,  Cologne, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Dwelling  and  store  (corner  prop¬ 
erty),  located  in  Dorchester,  N.  J.;  good  size 
lot,  ideal  location.  ASHMEAD  &  SIIAW,  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  Leesburg,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Small  place,  house,  modern;  make 
nice  Summer  home.  BOX  82,  Thompsonville, 
Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Six-room  house,  improvements,  one 
acre  good  ground,  outer  buildings,  near  large 
golf  course  and  State  road;  half  mile  to  the 
city  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Write,  FRANK 
KOTLABA,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  244A,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 

FARM  for  sale — Farm,  165  acres,  60  miles  from 
New  York  City;  cows  and  machinery,  with 
retail  milk  business;  shows  profit  of  $100  per 
month;  complete  for  $40,000,  half  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm,  boarding-house,  3  henneries, 
12  acres,  9  rooms,  fruit;  at  Pine  Bush, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  WM.  McEWAN,  5357  69th 
St.,  Maspeth,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  farm  of  50  acres  or  more,  with 
good  buildings;  must  be  situated  on  the  bank 
of  a  lake  or  river;  New  York  or  New  England 
States  preferred;  full  particulars,  price.  HENRY 
SCIIROEDER,  431  E.  52d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  for  sale,  117  acres,  10-room  house, 
equipped  with  Deleo  light  and  water  system 
located  on  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike,  U.  S.  Route 
20;  one  mile  east  of  Carlisle,  N.  Y.  Address 
FRED  COWMAN,  R.  D.  1,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  135  acres,  in  beautiful  part  of  New 
York  State,  equipped,  for  sale  or  exchange 
for  small  farm  or  city  lots;  write  to  owner. 
AL.  RAIS,  Alpine,  N.  Y. 

150  ACRES,  50  tillage,  near  town,  good  build¬ 
ings;  12  Guernseys,  tools,  100  poultry,  1,000 
cords  wood;  $5,300,  $1,500  down.  DARNLEY 
75  Buckingham  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WANTED — Anyone  interested,  village  property 
for  Slimmer  home;  all  improvements*  u  very 
attractive  proposition.  ADVERTISER  6245 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  OR  SALE-  To  close  estate,  10-room  house,  2- 
car  garage,  improvements;  plot  100x150- 
thriving  manufacturing  town,  Dunellen  N  J  : 
bargain,  investigate.  W.  S.  KITCHELL  '  4lV) 
Langford  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

21  ACRES  for  sale,  bounded  by  two  main 
roads,  $500  per  acre.  JOHN  GRIFFITHS 
Deer  Park,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  a  service  station 

and  rest  room  or  store,  fronting  about  107 
feet  on  new  county  road,  between  Plainfield  and 
Bernardsville;  substantial  two-story  frame  build 
ing  recently  remodeled  into  a  Grange  Hall-  can 
readily  be  adapted  at  little  expense  to  ’com¬ 
mercial  purposes  on  first  floor,  with  ample 
living  quarters  on  second  floor.  AL.  L.  OUT- 
MAN,  Residence,  Warrenville,  P.  O  Plainfield 
N.  J.,  R.  F.  D.  3.  iinneii], 


WILL  rent  with  option  to  buy  boarding  farm 

near  Hudson  River  or  New  Jersey;  no  aaents 
ADVERTISER  6248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

$1,000  GETS  100  acres,  80  tractor  worked,  stock 

equipment;  price  $2,500;  tourist  lodge,  chick¬ 
en  farm,  2  acres,  cheap.  LUTHER  SNIDER 
Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  home,  sale  or  rent;  it’s  great  write 

and  see.  ADVERTISER  0240,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

LARGE  brick  and  liewn  stone  house,  three  fire¬ 

places,  brick  oven,  wing  witli  garage  base¬ 
ment;  overlooking  river,  valley  and  Adirondack; 
spring  water;  barn,  henhouse,  smaller  house- 
20  acres  Alfalfa  land;  waterfalls;  $5,000  AD- 
VERTISER  6258,  care  Rural  Nevv-Yorker. 

100  ACRES  land  and  buildings  on  State  road 

to  Rome;  prosperous  community;  woods  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6259,  care  Rural  Nevv-Yorker. 


WANT  to  rent  farm  in  New  York,  Connecticut 
or  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  6257,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5  miles  from  Syracuse,  all  garden 
land,  25-acre  chicken  farm,  $3,500  ;  75-acre 
dairy,  horses  and  tools,  $5,000.  GEORGE 
MINER,  R.  4,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT  in  Pocono  Mountains,  Taften,  Fair- 
view,  Lake,  Pike  County,  I’a.,  a  small  Sum¬ 
mer  established  boarding  camp,  also  road  side 
stand;  for  particulars,  address  MRS.  JULIA 
E.  MANDVILLE,  Ilonesdale,  It.  F.  It.  4,  Pa. 

$15,000,  70-ACRE  turkey  farm,  price  $6,500; 

prospect  give  terms  needed  first;  $5,000  ai 
nually ;  owner  sickly.  ADVERTISER  6253, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN3ED  to  lease  for  five  years,  farm  on  it. 

F.  I),  route  for  $200  per  year.  POST  OF¬ 
FICE  BOX  143,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  —  At  scenic  Marlboro-on-Hudson ; 

beautiful  farm  home,  all  conveniences;  32 
acres  heavily  fruited.  WM.  A.  FOWLER,  Marl¬ 
boro,  N.  Y. 

CHEAPEST  equipped  farm  ever  offered,  93 
acres,  dandy  buildings,  $2,250.  CAIRNS, 
Angelica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 210-acre  dairy  farm,  equipped;  19 
cows,  purebred  bull,  5  young  heifers;  milking 
machine,  tractor,  team  horses,  chickens,  good 
sugar  bush:  on  State  road;  $7,000,  $2,000  down. 
ADVERTISER  0265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  New  Boston  N. 

H.,  10-room  house,  large  barn,  175  young  ap¬ 
ple  trees  in  prime  bearing;  large  blueberry  pas¬ 
ture,  cuts  80  tons  hay;  good  soil  free  from 
rocks;  sold  to  settle  estate;  write  to  G  II 
CAUGIIEY,  Antrim,  N.  II.,  or  call  on  O.  A, 
Sutherland,  New  Boston,  N.  II. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  601. 


For  SPRAYING 
SPRINKLING 

HAULING  WATER 
SAP  GATHERING 
GASOLENE-OIL 
LIQUID  MANURE 
^  and 

Dozens 
of  Other 
jSE^Jf  Uses 


WATER 


'  -• 


O.  B. 

Columbus,  O. 
and 

Harrisburg, 

Penn. 


Horse 

Drawn 


Brass 

Faucets 

and 

ONE 

Large 

Faucet 


Cost  U.  S.  Gov’t  $275  Each  | 

Every  Farmer  -  Fruit  Grower  I  jj  [I 

and  Road  Builder  Should  Take  »  II  'ft  \, 

Advantage  ol  this  Bargain  Otter 

4  WONDERFUL  value  from  the  Government’s  surplus  supplies. 
Z\  last  opportunity  readers  of  this  paper  will  have  to  get  one 
low  price.— We  have  only  a  few  left,  and  while  they  ^  ™ 
price  of  $37.50.  These  carts  are  brand  new— have  neve 
vou  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  the  U.  S.  Gove: 

Works  or  other  high-grade  manufacturer  who  built  it. 

Opportunity  oi  a  Litetime 

No  farmer,  fruit  grower  or  Road  Builder  should  fail  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  offer.  This  cart  can  be  used  for  Spraying,  Sprink¬ 
ling  potatoes  or  vegetables— for  sprinkling  roadways— for  hauling 
water— for  sap  gathering  or  dozens  of  other  uses.  Tank  is  of  one 


r  Extra  Well 
Made-Will  Last 
A  Lifetime 


Brand  New- 
Never  Used 


Easily  Converted 
Into  a  Sprayer 

By  making  a  lew  changes 
in  the  pipe  connection,  this 
outlit  can  be  converted  into 
an  air  pressure  spra  er 
worth  at  least  $300.00. 

Complete  Instructions 
Sent  With  Every  Carl 


This  is  positively  the 


Guaranteed  as  Represented 


You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  either  the  vv  a 
Farm  Wagon  ottered  here.  The  publishers  of  this  paper 
carts  and  would  not  accept  this  ad\ 
sented.  Readers  of  this  paper 
2,300  of  these  carts  wi-_  ‘  ‘  .1 

Wm.  J.  Davis  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J 
Gov’t.  Water  Carts  and  I  would 
Minn.,  says:  “We  are  well  pleasi 
Wm.  C.  Dean  of  N.  Scituate,  B 
purchased  from  you.”  Granite 
have  found  the  Water  Cart  very 

If  you  want  to  get  the  biggest  value  ever 
send  us  vour  check  or  Money  Order  for  one 
Watron.  ‘  We  know  that  after  you  receive  either  of  these  big 


- p  and  other  farmers  have  previously  purchase* i 

ith  100%  satisfaction.  Here's  what  a  few  of  them  say  : 

says:  "On  October  22  I  purchased  one  of  your  D.  8. 

B  to  set  another  one.”  E.  W.  Becker  of  Excelsior, 
rith  the  Water  Cart  and  can  find  lots  of  uses  for  it, 
says:  “I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Water  Cart 
ayiuigs  Corporation,  Granite  Springs,  N.  Y.,  say:  "We 
handy  and  well  worth  the  price  we  paid  for  it. 

offered  to  the  readers  of  this  paper, 
or  both  of  these  carts  or  the  Farm 
st  values  you  would 


Here  Are  Two  More  Big  Bargains! 

Handy  Two-Wheel  Farm  Cart 

and 

ass*-—  4.  wheel 

r.T  u.  S.  Gov’t  FARM  WAGON 


2>sj*a 


A  Brand 
New 

High  Grade 
WAGON 
Best  Quality 
Materials  at 
Less  Than 
One  Sixth 
Original 
Cost 


’ Now 

ONLY 


F.  O.  B. 
Schenectady 
New  York 


HANDY  FARM  CARTS 


ONLY 

M25-! 


Another  rare  bargain  in  a  horse-drawn,  strongly-built  Farm  Cart. 
Cost  the  Government  $175.  Our  Price  only  $22.50  F.  O.  B.  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.  Carts  never  used— shipped  knocked  down  m  orig¬ 
inal  crates.  Body  7  ft.  7  in.  long— 4  ft.  3  in.  wide— 2  ft.  deep, 
with  tail  board  and  heavy  floor.  Wheels  4T/2  ft.  high.  Iron  Tires, 
3  in.  wide — -ys  in.  thick.  Steel  Axel  2x2  in.  Body  and  Shafts 
White  Oak  or  Hickory.  Cart  is  complete  with  brakes  and  axle 
wrench.  Painted  3  coats. 

A  Brand  New  Cart  at  a  Give-Away  Price 

Guaranteed  as  represented.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk.  Publishers  would  not 
print  this  ad.  if  carts  were  not  as  described.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  such  a  bargain  as  represented  in  this  Handy  Farm  Cart  is 
offered.  The  low  price  we  are  asking  is  less  than  one-seventh  wliat  they  oiiginalli 
the  F.  S.  Government !  Order  one  today.  Send  cheek  or  money  order.  We 


F.  O.  B. 
Brooklyn 
Mew  York 


1  COST  THE  If/ |\W 

gov’t  1 1\  "W 

$375 

of  the  biggest  bargains  ever  offered.  These  wagons  a^e  ®ur 
originally  purchased  by  the  Government  as  Ambulance 
n  Wagon — they  are  extra  well  built — made  by  the  Indiana 
e  never  been  used  and  are  shipped  to  you  knocked  down  dir 
in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  the  Government.  While 
ard  of  price  of  $42.50  F.O.B.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
bodv  is  9  ft.  long.  4  ft.  T  in.  wide;  front  wheels  3  ft.— real 
2V.  'in.  wide.  V»  in.  thick;  oak  body,  has  heavy  floor,  with 
removable;  V  steel  tempered  springs  made  of  open  oil  temp 
Upholstered  driver’s  seat  with  rest  back— 2  sideUamps— hick< 
volte — chains — foot  brakes;  tail  board— wheels  Archibald  pa 
.  'tire  bolts,  joint  rim  provided  with  fellow  plates  and  -  bol 
vv  gau^e  galvanized  tanks  for  water;  suitable  axle  wrench, 
oats.  °A  wonderful,  strong,  utility  Farm  Wagon, 
t  a  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  bargains  we  have  ever 
net  one  at  this  low  price.  Send  your  check  today. 
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A  Story  About  Some  Unusual  Vegetables 

J.  H.  Beattie ,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


are 


broccoli, 
as  Bras¬ 


il.  STURTEVANT,  in  his  work  on 
edible  plants,  lists  and  describes 
about  2,900  food  plants  either  culti¬ 
vated  or  found  growing  wild  in 
America.  The  average  home  or  mar¬ 
ket  garden  seldom  contains  more 
than  a  dozen  kinds  of  vegetables, 
and  while  it  is  usually  wise  to  con¬ 
fine  one’s  efforts  to  a  limited  number  of  vegetables, 
selecting  those  which  are  suited  to  the  geographical 
location  and  to  soil  and  season,  it  is  quite  true  that 
we  miss  many  of  the  good  things  through  unfa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  little-known  food  plants.  Some 
of  these  have  qualities  which  commend  them  to  the 
owner  of  the  home  garden  as  they  possess  pleasing 
quality,  productiveness,  and  other  desirable  char¬ 
acters.  Many  are  in  good  demand  on  local  or  even 
distant  markets.  The  phenomenal  demand  which 
has  recently  arisen  for  sprouting  broccoli  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  little-known 
vegetables.  Many  others  including  white  Chinese 
mustard,  Florence  fennel,  esearole,  New  Zealand 
spinach,  eeleriae,  Chinese  cabbage, 

Basella  or  Malabar  nightshade,  and 
Winter  radish  may  be  mentioned  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  food  crops  which  are  little 
known  to  the  majority  of  gardeners. 

Irrespective  of  food  value  as  meas¬ 
ured  in  calories,  vitamin  content,  or 
other  standards,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
use  of  a  w#le  variety  of  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  diet  is  extremely  desirable. 

This  is  especially  true  for  growing 
children  and  a  diet  that  builds  strong, 
healthy  bodies  can  also  be  depended  on 
to  maintain  the  adult  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  wide  use  of  vegetables  in 
the  diet  means  improved  health,  and 
(his  means  increased  happiness.  After 
all,  the  exercise  in  connection  with  a 
home  garden,  combined  with  the  se¬ 
curing  of  day-by-day  supplies  of  health- 
creating  vegetables,  is  sufficient  incen¬ 
tive  for  any  home-owner,  especially  he 
who  is  fortunate  in  having  the  welfare 
of  boys  and  girls  under  his  care.  But 
why  confine  one’s  efforts  to  the  old, 
better-known  vegetables,  such  as  po¬ 
tatoes,  tomatoes  and  cabbage,  when 
there  are  so  many  good  ones  that 
seldom  grown? 

Sprouting  Broccoli 

This  plant  is  a  form  of 
known  to  botanical  literature 
sica  oleracea  botrytis.  Cauliflower  and 
heading  broccoli  are  practically  identi¬ 
cal  except  for  the  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  for  development.  Sprouting 
broccoli  is  a  form  of  the  plant  that 
has  developed  the  sprouting  and  not 
the  heading  habit.  This  plant  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  seven-top  tur¬ 
nip,  which  is  extensively  grown  for 
marketing  as  bunched  sprouts.  Most 
persons  think  that  its  quality  does  not 
compare  with  that  of  sprouting  broc¬ 
coli. 

Sprouting  broccoli  has  long  been 
known  to  European  gardeners,  but  only 
within  the  past  few  seasons  to  any 
considerab 
though  it 
able  wave 
try,  it  is 
thousands 
best  way 

actors  of  the  plant  is  to  present  three 
photographs,  one  of  a  small  patch  of 
sprouting  broccoli,  Fig.  239,  the  next 
of  a  typical  plant,  Fig.  238,  and 
the  third.  Fig.  242,  of  a  basket  of 
“sprouts”  ready  for  preparation  for 
the  table.  In  common  with  cabbage 
this  plant  makes  a  luxuriant  growth 
on  a  rich,  well-drained,  but  moist  soil.  The  girl  and 
boy  are  four  and  seven  respectively,  and  the  plants 
were  set  eight  weeks  before  the  picture  was  taken. 
The  so-called  sprouts  are  really  the  flowering  parts 
of  the  plant.  The  buds  possess  a  most  excellent 
flavor,  and  are  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  part 
of  the  sprout.  However,  the  stems  are  tender  and 
palatable  for  several  inches  below  the  buds.  Not 
all  varieties  yield  sprouts  as  thick  as  these.  Cut¬ 
ting  of  the  sprouts  before  opening  of  the  flowers 
seems  to  induce  the  formation  of  new  sprouts,  so 
the  harvesting  season  extends  over  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 

According  to  our  observations  sprouting  broccoli 
is  far  superior  to  cauliflower  in  its  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  heat.  In  a  trial  planting  at  McLean,  Va.,  in 
192S,  several  varieties  of  sprouting  broccoli  con¬ 
tinued  to  yield  tender  sprouts  until  after  midsum¬ 
mer.  No  cauliflower  or  heading  broccoli  planted  at 
the  same  time  gave  satisfactory  results,  as  the  sea¬ 
son  was  hot  and  otherwise  unfavorable. 

Sprouting  broccoli  seems  to  be  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  conditions  and  to  extensive  areas  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  It  is  being  grown  to  at  least 
some  extent  in  the  South  as  a  b  inter  crop.  In  gen¬ 
eral  it  seems  to  thrive  under  conditions  suitable  for 
cabbage.  When  established  in  the  field  during  early 
Spring  in  the  latitude  of  Washington.  D.  C.  it  thrives 
luxuriantly,  but  Summer-set  plants  for  a  Fall  crop 
have  not  been  so  successful. 

Growing  of  the  plants,  methods  of  planting,  cul¬ 


ture  and  insect  control  for  sprouting  broccoli,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  cabbage  are  identical.  Seed  supplies  are 
now  available  from  numerous  seedsmen. 

Sprouting  broccoli  is  prepared  for  the  table  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  cauliflower.  The  flower 
heads  should  be  carefully  washed  to  remove  all  in¬ 
secticide  and  the  lower  portions  scraped  if  neces¬ 
sary.  They  may  be  steamed  or  boiled  in  thick 
aluminum  in  their  own  juice\  or  boiled  with  just 
enough  water  to  prevent  sticking.  Some  prefer  to 
cook  with  meat,  such  as  a  ham  shank  for  seasoning. 
Only  a  short  time  is  required  to  cook  the  sprouts, 
and  where  meat  seasoning  is  used  the  sprouts  should 
not  be  added  until  the  meat  is  almost  done.  Sprouts 
cooked  alone  may  be  served  with  cream  sauce,  drawn 
butter,  or  in  any  way  suitable  for  greens.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  other  plants  of  this  class  sprouting  broc¬ 
coli  is  high  in  calcium,  and  its  green  color  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  flavor  somewhat  different  from  any 
other  garden  product.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it 
has  sprung  into  instant  and  widespread  popularity. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  delicious  vegetable 


A  plant  of  sprouting  broccoli.  Other  “ sprouts' ’  grow  after  the  removal  of  these 
and  the  vegetable  continues  to  yield  for  several  ivcelcs.  Fig.  23S. 


e  number  of  Americans.  Al¬ 
bas  experienced  a  remark- 
of  popularity  in  this  coun¬ 
still  unknown  to  tens  of 
of  gardeners.  Perhaps  the 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  char- 


iSprouting  broccoli  makes  a  luxuriant  growth.  These  plants  to  ere  set  eight  weeks 
before  the  picture  teas  taken.  The  single  plant  shoicn  above  was  eight  iceelcs  from 

planting  when  photographed.  Fig.  239 


should  not  have  a  place  in  many  gardens. 

New  Zealand  Spinach 

Although  unrelated  to  ordinary  spinach  this  plant 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  has  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  it  can  be  grown  in  hot  w’eather  and  under 
arid  conditions  which  would  prevent  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  production  of  true  spinach.  Although  the  plant 
is  far  better  known  than  some  others  discussed  here¬ 
in,  its  merits  commend  it  to  much  wider  use.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  very  few  home  gardens  include  New 
Zealand  spinach,  whereas  it  could  be  more  generally 
employed  to  supply  greens  during  Summer  months 
when  it  is  too  hot  and  dry  for  spinach. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  hence  its 
name.  It  is  a  low,  bushy  plant  of  spreading  habit 
with  stems  two  to  three  feet  long.  It  requires 
room  for  development,  and  cannot  be  thickly  seeded 
in  narrow  rows  like  spinach.  Rows  3  ft.  apart  with 
the  plants  thinned  to  about  2  ft.  in  the  rows  is  about 
right.  A  few  plants  will  yield  enough  for  the  aver¬ 
age  family  and  it  does  not  require  much  garden 
space.  Soaking  the  seeds  a  couple  of  hours  before 
sowing  will  hasten  germination.  Seeding  may  be 
done  at  any  time  during  Spring,  and  the  plants  will 
yield  all  season.  Tips  of  the  shoots  a  few  inches 
long  are  cut  for  use.  It  makes  a  very  acceptable 
substitute  for  spinach  after  the  season  for  this  green 
is  gone. 

Endive 

This  plant  is  grown,  handled,  and  used  in  much 
the  same  way  as  lettuce.  It  is  divided  by  its  cul¬ 


ture  and  by  the  trade  into  two  sorts.  The  narrow¬ 
leaved  kinds  are  curled  and  more  or  less  finely 
divided,  being  served  in  the  restaurants  as  “chicorie” 
or  endive  and  used  in  the  same  way  as  lettuce.  The 
broad-leaved  kinds,  such  as  Broad-leaved  Batavian 
also  known  as  esearole,  have  rather  thick,  broad 
leaves  which  are  more  or  less  twisted  and  waved 
with  broad,  nearly  white  midribs.  These  leaves  are 
larger  and  more  fleshy  than  those  of  the  other  en¬ 
dive.  The  inner  leaves  form  a  fair  head  which 
blanches  creamy  white,  and  although  piquant  they 
are  used  as  a  salad  or  like  spinach. 

In  the  latitude  of  New  York  endive  may  be  grown 
at  almost  any  time  from  early  Spring  to  late  Au¬ 
tumn.  The  late  crop  may  even  be  lifted  and  placed 
in  a  cave  or  cellar  and  kept  for  early  Winter  use. 
It  is  more  resistant  to  heat  than  lettuce,  and  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute  when  lettuce  is  not  to  be 
had  from  the  garden.  One  or  two  precautions 
should  be  observed  in  growing  endive.  Bow  thinly 
in  rows  16  to  20  in.  apart,  and  thin  to  12  to  15  in. 
apart  in  the  rows.  It  demands 'good  soil  and  ample 
moisture.  Under  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions  the  plants  will  be  small  and  of 
poor  flavor.  When  the  leaves  are  six 
to  eight  inches  in  length  tie  the  tips 
together  so  the  hearts  will  blanch.  The 
picture,  Fig.  240,  shows  both  the  broad 
and  narrow-leaved  types  at  the  proper 
stage  for  tying. 

Chinese  Cabbage 

This  vegetable  is  better  known  than 
several  others  mentioned  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  but  nevertheless  comparatively 
few  gardeners  grow  it.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  Chinese  cabbage 
is  known  by  many  names,  including  Pai 
T’sai,  Bok  Choi,  Pak  Choi  and  Wong 
Bok.  At  least  some  of  these  names 
are  local  or  sectional  ones  in  China, 
and  do  not  refer  to  varietal  differences. 
For  New  York  State  and  other  loca¬ 
tions  having  similar  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  Chinese  cabbage  is  a  successful 
and  desirable  garden  crop,  especially 
when  planted  on  moist  fertile  lowlands 
such  as  muck  or  peat  areas.  The  pic¬ 
ture,  Fig.  241,  shows  the  wonderful 
possibilties  of  the  crop  under  these 
conditions.  The  plant  is  not  tolerant 
to  hot  weather  and  best  results  seem  to 
come  when  it  is  set  about  midsummer 
and  harvested  during  Autumn.  The 
crop  shown  in  the  picture  was  grown 
at  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  in  1924.  Harvesting 
took  place  on  October  31.  The  vege¬ 
table  is,  however,  grown  as  a  Spring 
crop  and  when  not  spoiled  by  hot 
weather  it  is  a  desirable  one.  Fall- 
grown  Chinese  cabbage,  especially 
Wong  Bok,  may  be  lifted  with  a  ball 
of  earth  and  stored  like  celery. 

Finocchio  or  Florence  Fennel 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Italy  and 
a  relative  of  celery  and  turnip-rooted 
celery  or  eeleriae.  It  deserves  more 
attention  as  a  garden  crop,  for  it  is  not 
especially  difficult  to  grow,  and  the 
leaf  stalks  which  grow  into  the  form 
of  an  enlargement  at  the  base  possess 
a  texture  and  flavor  which  is  very 
highly  regarded.  It  is  sweeter  and 
more  delicate  in  taste  than  turnip- 
rooted  celery,  and  it  also  has  an  agree¬ 
able  odor  not  found  in  other  similar 
food  plants. 

Finocchio  is  an  annual  plant  started 
each  year  from  seeds,  and  may  be 
grown  either  as  a  Spring  or  Autumn 
crop.  For  Spring  growth  the  seeds 
should  be  drilled  in  rows  20  to  24 
inches  apart  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked,  or  they  may  be  started 
indoors  and  transplanted  like  celery. 
For  Fall  culture  in  New  York  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  during  June.  The  plants  require  about  the 
same  space  as  celery  and  should  be  set  or  thinned 
accordingly.  After  the  enlarged  leaf  stalks  have 
reached  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  they  should  be  hilled 
■with  earth  for  blanching.  Finocchio  may  be  boiled 
or  used  as  a  raw  salad.  Gardeners  who  wish  to 
add  variety  to  their  list  of  vegetables  will  find  this 
an  interesting  and  valuable  crop. 

Chinese  Mustard 

Chinese  mustard  belongs  to  the  well-known  family 
Cruciferae  and  like  other  members  of  this  group 
presents  widely  varying  characters.  It  is  disnne 
from  the  ordinary  black  or  the  white  mustard  o 
commerce.  The  so-called  white  Chinese  mustard  m 
cultivated  for  its  enlarged  whitened  leaf  stai 
which  attain  a  height  of  1  ft.  or  more.  The  cabbage- 
leaved  form  grows  to  be  a  large  plant,  sometimis 
three  or  more  feet  tall,  bearing  large  crinkled  loaves 
which  are  cut  while  young  and  used  for  greens 
may  be  grown  either  during  Spring,  or  better 
a  Fall  crop,  for  the  Spring  crop  is  inclined  to.  run 
seed.  Seeding  and  culture  present  no  especia 
Acuities.  These  large  growing  plants  require 
siderable  room,  but  some  crowding  is  desirab  e. 
it  restricts  their  size.  For  culture  in  rich 
soils  sowing  in  rows  2%  to  3  ft.  apart 
plants  thinned  to  12  to  15  inches  in  the  rows 
be  satisfactory.  *  s 

“Tuberous-rooted”  mustard  is  another  form.  -  ■- 
the  name  implies  it  is  grown  for  the  roots.  Ha'-' 
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„ oiler  tops  the  large-rooted  type  may  be  sown 
&n  **  thickly.  Planting  distances  suitable  for  table 
™®ts  are  satisfactory.  It  is  cooked  and  eaten  as 

other  root  vegetables. 

Basella  or  Malabar  Nightshade 

Pasella  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
whe  common  white  Basella  has  creeping  stems  4  to 
c  fr  lon<r  which  bear  heart-shaped  leaves.  The 
-hul  known  as  B.  eordifolia  has  larger  darker  green 
Lnrt-shaped  leaves  and  is  more  productive  than  the 
common  white  kind.  Basella  is  started  from  seed 
iisinllv  sown  in  the  hotbed  and  transplanted  later 
to  the  open  ground.  It  is  quite  resistant  to  heat 
Jmd  drought  and  worth  culture  as  a  substitute  for 
sninach  cluring  hot  weather. 

Winter  Radish 

The  term  “Winter  radish”  is  applied  to  certain 
varieties  which  have  firm,  compact-fleshed  roots,  and 
other  qualities  that  adapt  them  to  storage.  Most 
varieties  of  Winter  radish  grow  to  large  size  with¬ 
out  loss  of  quality,  and  only  a  limited  number  of 
roots  are  needed  by  the  average  family.  Seed  sown 
in  New  York  or  in  other  locations  having  similar 
climatic  conditions  about  midsummer  will  bring  the 
cu-op  to  a  satisfactory  stage  of  development  by  Au- 
umn  when  the  roots  may  be  harvested  and  stored 
in  tire  same  way  as  carrots,  beets,  turnips  or  other 
root  crops.  Many  gardeners  will  find  this  vegetable 
u  worthwhile  addition  to  their  list. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  remarks  will  stimulate 
some  to  try  these  and  other  food  crops  with  which 
munv  are  more  or  less  unfamiliar. 

Turkeys  in  Tennessee 

I  HAVE  raised  turkeys  for  many  years,  or  some 
years  tried  to  and  failed,  but  since  I  have  used 
the*  following  method  I  have  been  fairly  successful : 

The  first  essential  is  good  foundation  stock,  hens 
and  toms  not  related. 

Second,  eggs  should  not  lie  too  long  or  be  allowed 
to  chill,  though  1  have  had  them  hatch 
after  being  laid  under  snow,  but  leaves 
were  between  snow  and  eggs. 

Third,  do  not  feed  new  poults  under 
36  hours;  then  give  hard-boiled  eggs, 
shell  and  egg  crushed  fine.  Don’t  over¬ 
feed  ;  four  times  a  day  for  one  week, 
and  three  times  a  day  two  weeks,  then 
just  twice  a  day. 

I  pen  turkeys  some  distance  from 
house  and  chicken  runs,  keep  the 
mothers  up  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
never  let  them  run  out  when  it  is 
raining  until  they  are  several  weeks 
old.  Hens,  when  trained,  will  seek  then- 
pens  when  it  begins  to  rain,  and  I  keep 
mv  good  mother  hens  four  and  five 
years.  They  do  not  lay  so  early,  but 
the  young  poults  are  stronger  and 
more  easily  raised. 

One  must  keep  a  lookout  for  lice. 

Clabber  milk,  clabber  cheese,  and  corn 
bread  are  the  principal  feed.  Some 
people  prefer  wheat  bread,  but  I  never 
could  have  any  success  with  young 
chickens  or  turkeys  on  that  diet. 

When  poults  are  large  enough  to  fly 

upon  fence  or  in  trees  I  let  them  roost 

out.  While  roosting  in  pens  I  move  the  pens  every 

few  days.  I  keep  lime  scattered  around  their  pens 

and  sometimes  drop  a  small  lump  of  lime  in  their 

milk. 

If  they  show  signs  of  diarrhoea  I  make  up  some 
clabber  cheese,  squeeze  curds  dry,  sprinkle  with 
black  pepper  and  feed  them.  mks.  d.  n.  Phillips. 
Tennessee. 
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thrifty,  large,  and  above  all,  well  fed  with  plenty 
to  drink  during  the  months  of  August,  September 
and  October. 

The  same  points  hold  true  with  the  everbearing 
varieties.  If  the  plants  are  expected  to  form  fruit¬ 
ing  buds  and  develop  them  into  blossoms  and  rich, 
red,  juicy  berries,  they  must  be  kept  in  a  thrifty, 
vigorous  condition  from  the  time  they  are  set  out, 


Broad-leaved  and  Narroic-leaved  Endive.  The  Broad¬ 
leaved  type  is  often  called  Escarole.  Fig.  240 

all  during  the  Summer  and  Fall,  and  at  no  time 
should  they  be  in  want  for  something  to  eat  or 
drink.  b.  w.  keith. 

Michigan. 


Grafting  might  have  been  done  about  this  date, 
somewhat  later,  or  even  earlier  before  the  variety 
was  brought  to  general  public  notice,  but  probably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1844. 

As  for  other  large  trees,  there  are  many  fruit 
trees  that  are  larger.  There  are  more  records  of 
old  pear  trees  than  of  apple  trees.  The  Ockletree 
pear  tree  at  52  or  53  years  of  age  measured  10^ 
ft.  in  circumference  at  the  smallest  point  below  the 
limbs.  Near  Detroit  is  one  of  several  pear  trees 
that  probably  sprang  from  seed  brought  by  the  early 
French  explorers,  measuring  11  ft.  in  circumference. 
The  famous  old  tree  planted  by  Peter  Stuyvesant 
in  New  York  City,  and  which  stood  near  the  corner 
of  Third  Avenue  and  Thirteenth  Street,  was  220 
years  old  in  1886.  A  tree  in  New  England  measured 
5  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  at  150  years  of  age. 

Summing  everything  up,  we  are  going  to  guess  the 
age  of  your,  tree  at  75  to  80  years.  Its  size,  the 
date  the  house  was  built,  and  the  date  of  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Twenty  Ounce  all  point  to  about  this 
length  of  life.  Now  it  would  be  interesting  to  see 
some  pictures  of  other  old  giant  fruit  trees  and 
hear  something  of  their  histories.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Large  Fruit  Trees 

Could  you  tell  me  approximately  what  the  age  of 
my  apple  tree  could  be?  It  is  34  ft.  high  and  44  ft. 
across.  It  is  5  ft.  7%  in-  around  the  trunk  and 
three  branches  measure  4  ft.  11  in.  at  10  ft.  from 
the  ground.  It  still  bears  four  different  kinds  of 
apples.  It  has  four  branches  from  the  trunk,  one 
has  the  Russet  apple  and  one  the  Sixteen  Ounce. 
The  other  two  are  unknown  to  me.  How  does  this 
compare  with  other  large  trees  of  its  kind  that  you 


A  Field  of  High  Quality  Chinese  Cabbage.  Fig.  241 


The  house  was  built  75  years 

J.  w.  c. 


Don’t  Neglect  Newly-set  Strawberry 
Plants 

TO  OBTAIN  the  best  results  with  strawberries, 
the  plants  should  be  given  the  best  of  attention 
immediately  after  they  are  set.  To  neglect  them, 
even  for  a  few  days,  might  mean  failure.  Even 
though  the  soil  was  in  the  best  of  condition  at  plant¬ 
ing  time,  neglect  thereafter  might  still  mean  failure. 

The  soil  around  newly-set  strawberry  plants 
should  be  stirred  with  a  hoe  and  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  well  cultivated.  If  immediate,  thrifty 
growth  is  desired,  which  tends  to  runner  formation, 
some  form  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  should  be  used, 
such  as  ammonium  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
applying  same  at  the  rate  of  two  teaspoons  per  plant. 
It  may  be  applied  in  a  trench  around  each  indi¬ 
vidual  plant  or  alongside  of  the  row,  but  in  either 
case  it  should  not  be  placed  closer  than  two  inches 
from  the  crown  of  the  plant.  To  get  the  quickest 
results  from  the  fertilizer,  dissolve  it  in  water  and 
apply  to  the  trench,  but  in  no  case  should  it  be  used 
stronger  than  at  the  rate  mentioned  above.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  get  any  of  the  fertilizer, 
whether  dissolved  or  not,  on  the  leaves  or  crowns 
et  the  plants,  and  the  trenches  should  always  be  re- 
illed  and  the  surface  made  smooth  again  about  the 
plants. 

1  he  second  application  of  fertilizer  should  be  ap- 
pued  in  about  90  days  after  the  plants  are  set.  At 
|  as  time  use  a  more  complete  fertilizer,  a  4-8-4 
’land  for  instance,  applying  it  in  a  trench  along¬ 
side  of  the  rows  at  the  rate  of  two  tablespoons  per 
P  ant.  This  application  is  to  encourage  thrifty 
P  .ini  growth  during  August,  September  and  October. 
">od  plant  growth  at  this  time  in  the  growing  sea- 
(.''u  _en(ls  to  cause  better  fruit-bud  formation  in  the 
. ,  us  the  plants,  which  process  takes  place  in 
11  mown  during  the  months  of  September,  October 
th  it  .•?,  *s"0V(Mn,,er.  These  fruit  buds  are  the  ones 
low-in?.1  o  ^?ve^°P  into  blossoms  and  berries  the  fol- 
S(H  1S.  k  b^ag,  therefore  if  a  good  setting  of  blos- 
desired  next  Spring  on  the  fruiting  rows 
F-iii  U.e  £rown  during  this  coming  Summer  and 
•  make  sure  that  the  plants  are  well  cared  for, 


may  have  heard  of? 
ago. 

Akron,  N.  Y. 

THIS  is  not  only  a  big  tree,  but  also  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  one,  having  as  it  does  four  main 
branches,  each  one  a  different  variety.  A  man’s 
reach  is  about  equal  to  his  height,  so  that  a  man  of 
average  height  would  just  be  able  to  reach  around 
this  old  giant.  There  is  no  telling  how  old  it  may 
be.  Like  a  man  who  has  passed  his  threescore  and 


Handling  Young  Vines 

In  the  Spring  of  1927  I  set  out  23  varieties  of  fine 
quality  grapes.  Last  year  11  of  them  bore  fruit.  I 
have  not  pruned  them  yet,  as  Mr.  Gladwin  advised 
someone  not  to  prune  the  first  year,  but  last  vear 
they  made  from  one  to  six  shoots  from  the  ground, 
some  vines  from  4  to  15  ft.  high.  They  are  tied  to 
stakes,  and  I  have  fertilized  with  bonemeal,  wood 
ashes,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  I  think  I  shall  train 
them  to  the  four-cane  Kniffen  system.  Just  what 
course  should  I  take?  Is  there  danger  of  the  vines 
bleeding?  p  c 

Massachusetts. 

OINCE  these  vines  have  made  such  an  excellent 
growth  during  the  past  season  it  is  certainly 
very  necessary  to  get  them  on  to  the  trellis  this 
bpring.  As  the  trellis  is  not  yet  es¬ 
tablished  it  is  suggested  that  iron  or 
steel  posts  be  used  to  support  the 
wires.  The  posts  should  be  8  ft.  long, 
and  in  addition  to  the  end  posts  there 
should  be  one  placed  between  every 
three  vines.  They  are  usually  driven 
18  in.  to  2  ft.  into  the  ground.  The 
end  posts  should  be  braced  either  with 
iron  pipe  or  wood  from  a  point  on  the 
post  about  midway  from  the  soil  level 
to  the  top  of  the  post.  The  brace 
should  extend  diagonally  to  the  ground 
to  a  point  6  ft.  distant  from  the  post 
where  this  end  is  held  by  a  wood  foot 
stake. 

Two  runs  of  wire  should  be  used  for 
the  single  stem  four-cane  Kniffen 
method  of  training.  The  wire  com¬ 
monly  used  in  commercial  practice  is 
No.  9.  The  lower  wire  is  stretched 
tightly  at  a  height  of  3 y2  ft.  above  the 
soil  level,  while  the  upper  one  should 
be  5%  ft.  above  the  soil  level.  For  the 
vines  that  have  made  the  greatest 
growth  it  is  suggested  that  the  best 
and  most  central  cane  be  run  from  the 
ground  directly  to  the  top  wire.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  cane  that  has  the  least  bend 
will  make  the  most  satisfactory  trunk,  as  this  cane 
will  now  serve  as  the  trunk  for  a  long  period. 
Probably  from  one  of  another  of  the  canes,  side 
growths  or  laterals  will  have  grown  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  If  such  be  the  case,  two  canes  from  this  may 
l»e  run  along  the  lower  wire  to  the  left  and  right. 
These,  of  course,  should  arise  from  the  main  cane, 
or  what  is  now  the  trunk,  below  the  level  of  the 
lower  wire. 

These  laterals  should  be  cut  back  to  eight  or  ten 
buds.  each.  Thus  vines  of  this  group  will  have  a 
trunk  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  top  wire 
with  two  fruit  canes  tied  along  the  lower  wire.  In 
1930  two  canes  are  tied  along  the  upper  wire  and 
two  renewals  are  retained  for  the  lower  wire  to 
replace  those  of  1929.  Hence  in  1930  the  form  will 
be  completed.  For  those  vines  that  have  made  but 
a  growth  of  4  ft.,  the  best  cane  is  selected  and  this 
is  brought  directly  up  to  the  lower  wire  and  there 
firmly  tied.  If  lateral  growths  have  developed  on  i 
them,  two  canes  may  be  cut  back  to  four  to  six1 
buds  and  these  then  tied  to  the  lower  wire  to  the 
right  and  left,  all  other  growth  being  removed  as 
with  the  other  more  vigorous  vines.  The  following 
season,  a  cane  arising  from  below  the  lower  wire  is 
carried  to  the  upper  wire  to  complete  the  trunk,  and 
longer  canes  are  carried  on  the  lower  wire.  It  will 
require  an  additional  year  to  complete  the  training 
with  the  less  vigorous  vines. 

It  has  not  been  proven  that  “bleeding”  is  par¬ 
ticularly  harmful.  In  fact  some  growers  purposely 
delay  the  pruning  of  their  vines  until  April,  since 
the  vines  unpruned  at  that  time  usually  show  a  re¬ 
tarded  bud  development,  and  hence  there  is  less 
liability  of  injury  from  late  freezes.  However,  if 
pruning  be  delayed  too  long  there  is  some  likelihood 
of  breaking  off  the  opening  buds  through  handling. 
Other  than  for  this  latter  possibility,  pruning  may 
be  done  at  any  time  till  the  middle  or  last  of 
APril-  F.  e.  o. 


A  Baslcet  of  Broccoli  “Sprouts”  ready  for  Preparation 
for  the  Table.  Fig.  242 

ten,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  whether  he  is  71  or  91. 
So  it  is  with  trees.  Young  trees  can  be  guessed  with 
surprising  accuracy,  but  the  older  ones  give  the 
greater  chance  for  error. 

The  Sixteen  Ounce  apple  that  J.  W.  C.  speaks  of 
may  be  the  Twenty  Ounce.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
Sixteen  Ounce  variety.  If  it  is  the  Twenty  Ounce 
that  is  grafted  onto  this  tree,  then  there  is  a  clue 
to  its  age  in  the  fact  that  the  Twenty  Ounce  va¬ 
riety  was  brought  to  public  attention  about  1844. 


Stock  for  Spy  and  McIntosh 

Will  you  tell  me  which  of  the  varieties  of  apple 
trees  named  below  can  be  most  successfully  grafted 
over  to  Northern  Spy  and  which  to  McIntosh?  They 
are  Greening,  King  and  Stark  Delicious,  e.  a.  w. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IT  WOULD  be  my  opinion  that  Northern  Spy 
could  be  worked  on  Delicious  and  McIntosh  on 
Greening  and  King.  This  does  not  mean  that  Mc¬ 
Intosh  would  not  do  well  on  Delicious,  but  if  there 
is  a  question  regarding  the  congeniality  of  these 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  Hinds  That  Pay  Big  Profits 


Big  Late  (Imp)  . 

Chesapeake  . 

*  'coper  (Per)  . 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per)  . 

Eaton  (Per)  . 

Ford  (Per)  . 

Gandy  (Per)  . 

Horsey  (Per)  . 

Klondike  (Per)  . 

Lupton  (Per)  . 

Missionary  (Per)  . 

Premier  <P«r)  . 

Senator  Dunlap  (Per)  , . . 

Wm.  Belt  (Per)  . 

FALL-BEARING  VARIETIES 
Champion  (Ever-Bearing)  ...  1. 

Mastodon  (Ever-Bearing)  ...  2. 

E.  W.  Johnson  Company.  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRIES 
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BIG,  HEALTHY 
PLANTS  fresh 


TBUE  -  TO  -  NAME 
dug  for  your  order. 


I  remier  ( per)  . 

Sen.  Dunlap  (per) . 50 

Cooper  . 

Wm.  Belt  . 

Gibson  . . ... 

Big  Joe  (per)  . 

Chesapeake  (per)  .... 

Lupton  (per)  . 50 

Mastodon  E.  B . 

Champion  E.  B.  ... 

Progressive  E.  B.  . . 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalog. 
RAYNER  BROS..  Salisbury. 

"Plants  That  Please." 


guaranteed. 
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MASTODON 


EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

$2.25  per  100;  300,  $5;  500,  $7.50;  $16  per  1,000; 
3,000,  $42;  5,000,  $65.  Premier,  Big  Joe,  Gib¬ 
son  and  Wm.  Belt,  $4.50  per  1,000;  3,000,  $12.76; 
5,000,  $20.  Pearl  and  Chesapeake,  $5.60  per 
1,000;  3,000,  $15.75;  5,000,  $25,  eolleet.  500  at 
the  1,000  rate.  Healthy,  true-to-name  plants. 
Fresh  dug,  carefully  packed.  Catalogue  free. 
M.  S.  PRYOR  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 

Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp., 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 

.  _  _  _  Mailed  on  renuest. 

Eni  x  to  e„„,  OLD  RELIABLE  NURSERIES 

.  W.  lownsend  &  sons  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

See  Back  Cover  Page  March  2nd 


Strawberry  Plants 

Catalog  free.  H.  H.  BENNING 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  JOHN  J  DILLON 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co¬ 
operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co¬ 
operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of 
books  have  contented  themselves  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab¬ 
lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in 
its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it. 
Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is 
principles  and  definite  policies  that  have 
proved  successful.  This  hook  is  the  first 
real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the  present 
there  is  no  other  hook  seriously  treating 
the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.«  New  York  City 


How-fl 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown. 

Strawberry  Plants 

#82.0 0—5000.  Ju«.  M.  Britton,  Cliepnehet,  It.  1. 

Strong  Stocky  Plants 
20  Leading  Varieties 
Clyde,  New  York 

llnot/wlnn  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

Mastodon  #2.00  per  100.  #15.00  per  1,000 

or  Howard  IT  Strawberry  Plants 

r  rentier  #1.00  per  100.  #5.00  per  1,000 

BASIL  PEJIKY,  R.  It.  5,  Georgetown,  llelnwure 

SPECIAL  OFFER  !  $9  POST 

ST  It  A  \V  BE  It  It  V  PLANTS  ^  PAID 
150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield 

HAMPTON  &  SON  R.  7  BANGOR,  MICH. 

BETTER  STRAWBERRIES 

than  SENATOR  DUNLAP  end  CORSICAN  do  not  tp’ow. 
Send  to  BR00KHURST,  Clarkson,  Hew  York  for  lirst-CUlss  plantS4 
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FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  to 
4  feet,  20c  each ;  2  to  3’/i  feet,  15c  each ; 
$10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100. 

2  years,  15c  each.  $8.00  per  100. 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and 
guaranteed  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Catalog  FREE. 

“The  Home  of  Good 
Nursery 
Stock** 


ock 
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Berry  Plants 

37  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 

1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in  the  heart  of 
Ohio.  Small  fruit  plants  and  ornamen¬ 
tals  our  specialty.  Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 
New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Latham  Red  Raspberry,  finest  that  grows 
New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry 
New  Kette  Peach,  best  to  follow  Elberta 
Other  varieties  listed  in  oar  new  Cat • 
alog  N0.P35  Copy  free  on  request. 
V?.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohic 

luscious  Strawberries 

From  Your  Own  Garden 

Sot  plants  NOW.  Wo  Will  Send  You 
50  Premier  best  early 
50  Big  Joe  best  midseasotl 
50  Chesapeake  best  late 
50  Champion  best  everbearer 
AH  for  $2.50  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.50  or  100  of  each  $4.00, 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 
THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72So.  Market  St*  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Carden  Book 

The  Vegetables  or  Flowers  you  would 
like  to  see  growing  in  your  garden- 
read  all  about  them  in  Burpee’s 
Garden  Book,  full  of  pictures  and 
garden  news.  Write  for  your  copy 
of  this  garden  book  today.  It’s  free. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  Box  119,  Phila.,  Pa. 


BERRY 
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Save  Money 

and  Cratei.  Buy  at  factory 
prices  and  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS.  Write  for  free 
catalog  NOW. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  products e  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  m  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  . 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 

Cabbage  Plants — Now  Ready 

My  frostproof  Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and 
Charlestown  "Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post 
postpaid:  500—51.26,  1000—52.26.  Express:  1000- 
SI. 00.  5,000—54.60,  10,000—57.60.  Bermuda  Onion 
plants  same  prices  as  Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped 
in  moss  and  shipped  promptly.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  TIFTON,  GA. 


HI  li  lATTC  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
JT  Li/LlI  1 15  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B. 


6000 
or  More 


Cabbage . 

Cauliflower . .  . 

Tomato . 

Pepper  and  B.  Sprout. 

Sweet  Potato . 

Beet  and  Lettuce . 

Catalog  free. 
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*  .35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

*1.25 
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200 

3.50 

300 
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2. 00 

340 
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2.25 

3.75 

3.50 
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1.85 

3.00 

290 

50 

1.50 

2.50 

2.25 

C.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler — Carman  No.  3 

Save  Money— Buy  Direct  from  Grower 
N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers  and  Rural  Russets 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS,  Iiox  400,  TDLLY,  N.Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals— College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar- 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NEW  YORK  CO  OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS  N  INC  .  Utica,  N.  Y. 


varieties  I  would  top-work  as  suggested 
above. 

Northern  Spy  is  a  hardy  variety  and 
our  experience  with  Delicious  is  that  it 
is  hardy,  and  also  the  wood  is  rather 
close-grained.  This  also  corresponds  with 
the  Northern  Spy  wood.  Greening  and 
King  are  rather  soft  wood,  more  so  than 
McIntosh,  hut  of  the  three  stocks  men¬ 
tioned,  grafting  studies  would  indicate 
that  the  softer  wooded  varieties  should 
be  worked  together.  s.  P.  hollister. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Growing  Strawberry  Mulch 

I  will  give  you  my  experience  in  mulch¬ 
ing  strawberries,  which  works  well.  The 
latter  part  of  August  after  bearing  sea¬ 
son,  clean  the  ground  from  weeds  and 
loosen  with  hand  cultivator.  Screen  oats 
with  line  sieve  to  get  weed  seed  out,  and 
sow  broadcast  over  the  bed,  then  rake 
in  with  hand  rake.  The  oats  will  get 
their  growth  by  the  time  frost  kills  them, 
and  then  nature  looks  after  the  rest  for 
one  year.  I  sow’  at  the  rate  of  21/jj 
bushels  per  acre.  I  find  this  way  much 
easier  and  less  time  than  trying  to  mulch, 
and  the  results  are  the  same.  L.  B.  E. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Governor 
Roosevelt  designated  April  12  as  Bird 
Day.  The  Governor  said  that  statistics 
showed  that  the  loss  for  agriculture 
by  insects  yearly  totaled  $1,300,000,- 
000 ;  that  one-tenth  of  everything  raised 
for  food  was  destroyed  by  insect  pests, 
and  that  birds  were  the  natural  enemies 
of  all  insect  pests.  “The  decrease  in  bird 
life  in  our  State  and  nation,”  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  said,  “is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
increase  of  the  numerous  pests  which  are 
costing  farmers  of  this  country  millions 
of  dollars  annually,” 

Creation  of  “Research  Reserves”  and 
“Primitive  Areas”  in  the  National  For¬ 
ests  for  permanent  preservation  in  their 
natural  state  has  just  been  announced  as 
a  policy  of  the  Forest  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Re¬ 
search  reserves  will  be  preserved  for 
scientific  and  educational  purposes,  and 
primitive  areas  will  be  maintained  to 
offer  to  the  nature-lover  and  student  of 
history  a  representation  of  conditions 
typical  of  the  pioneer  period. 

1  The  Roumanian  Government  has  offi¬ 
cially  notified  us  that  the  Fourteenth  In¬ 
ternational  Congress  of  Agriculture  will 
be  held  in  Bucarest  on  June  7,  8  and  10 
of  this  year.  This  congress  is  held  bi¬ 
ennially  in  a  different  European  capital, 
and  it  pi'ovides  for  its  members  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  study  the  life  of  that 
particular  country  under  its  various 
aspects. 
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Certified  Green  Mountain 

Seed  Potatoes 

Suitable  tpr  foundation  stock.  Two  samples  of  this 
seed  was  tested  at  Bermuda  this  year  and  showed  no 
virus  diseases.  Geo.  Melilenbaeher .  Way  land,  Ji.Y. 

COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 

pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnsville,  N.Y. 

Bermuda  Onion  Plants  <fe?iS"d 

Frostproof.  Postpaid;  200 — 55c,  500 — $1.00,  1000 — $1  75. 
Transplanted  Cabbage  Plants:  3  doz.  40c.  1000 — $7  50 

PORT  B.  MELLINGER  -  North  Lima,  Ohio 

prostproop  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties  now  ready.  5o0— 65c,  1.000—  $l.OO( 

5,000—54.50.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO  ,  Tifton.  Ga. 

p^oi  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 

Prepaid  mail:  500 — $1.00:  1,000 — $2  00,  Expressed:  5,000 — 
$8.75:  10,000— $7.50.  COI.EMAN  PLANT  FA  It  MS,  Tifton.  fin 


Send  No  M oiiey— C.  O.  1>. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

All  varieties  now  ready.  500 — *>5e*  1,000— $1.00  .  5,000 — 
$4.50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tilton,  Ga. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  jlt|V"nAV<i's 

Jt  BltO.,  Berlin,  .Md.  Write  for  pricee. 


Isbell’s  New  Muskmelon  for  1929 

SUGAR  ROCK 

A  valuable  New  Variety  of  a  Distinct 
Type.  Sweet  as  sugar  and  solid  as  a  rock. 
Sells  on  sight  and  its  marvelous  flavor 
brings  the  buyers  back  for  more.  A  splen¬ 
did  long  distance  shipper.  On  account  of 
its  heavy  netting  and  tough  rind,  can  be 
thoroughly  ripe  before  picking.  A  remark¬ 
able  heavy  yielder,  5  to  7  perfect  fruits 
to  the  vine.  A  real  money  maker. 

Sugar  Rock  was, developed  and  named  by 
an  experienced  melon  grower,  who  sold 
$ 7000.00  from  fourteen  acres.  This  was 
the  best  paying  crop  he  ever  grew.  Our 
seed  was  grown  by  the  originator  and  bears 
his  seal.— Prices :  Oz.,  50c. ;  1/\  lb.,  $1.25; 
lb.  $3.95,  postpaid. 

ISBELL’S  1929  CATALOG  contains  a 
full  description  of  this  and  other  valuable 
varieties.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking, 
also  Market  Gardeners  Special  Price  List. 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY 

369  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 


i V'.V.-.V.W/AV.V.W.V.V.VJ; 

*«  BE  Old-Fashioned  A1'. 

Hardy  flower  plantS;. 

That  Live  Out  Doors  During  Winter — 235  Varieties  ij 

Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Colum-  K 
bines,  Phloxes,  Primroses,  Bluebells,  Hollyhocks,  «, 
Poppies,  Lilies,  etc.  Will  bloom  this  summer  and  r 
every  summer  for  many  years.  Also  Pansies,  As-  f 
ters.  Salvias,  Zinnias,  Petunias,  Snapdragons, 
Boses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants ;  Strawberry .  J 
Baspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus,  Vege-  J 
table  plants.  Catalogue  free.  \ 

?  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y.  *■ 
rli*.V.,.WA\VV/'AWiWAV.V.-l 
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Best  of  garden  flowers 
— very  easy  to  grow. 
A  trial  of  this  special 
collection  will  make 
you  a  “Glad,  fan.”  We  send  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  growing  prize-winners.  950 

A  WHOLE  GLAD  GARDEN  O 
100  Large  Bulbs,  at  least  40  beautiful  varieties, 
many  different  colors,  50  for  $1.75,  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID.  Send  for  Glad.  Catalog  “that  is  dif¬ 
ferent” — 300  of  world’s  best  varieties.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  best  Gladiolus  collection  offered 
anywhere. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE  Box  R  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


GLORIOUS  GLADIOLI 


Post 

Paid 


100  BULBS  for  $1.00 

At  least  30  varieties.  Will  bloom  from  July  until  frost. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  wonderful  specials. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

20  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums 

and  Perennial  Clumps — all  for  $1 .00  Postpaid. 

SMITH  &  SON,  428-440  Chancellor  Avenue,  Newark.  N.  J 

Strong  started  plants;  large  flowering, 
V-<aa1aB.O.i3  best  varieties,  $1.01)  per  doz.  postpaid. 
State  color.  Ilarry  P.  Ilaiina-  Coclirauvllle,  Pa. 


B 


EAUTIFUL  SHOW  DAHLIA  BULBS— Six  for  51.00 

postpaid.  MISS  I.L’CY  K.  IMltKY,  It.  U.  58,  Sharon,  Pc. 


pcx  ,  FIELD  GROWN  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE. 

I  laniS  Best  leading  varieties:  300— $1.00,  ,500— 
A  10.1110  $1  50,  1000— $2.25  paid.  Charges  collect 
$1.50 — 1000  Big  lots  cheaper.  Price  list  free.  Other 
plants.  MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


FARM  SEEDS 

Approved  Varieties — Officially  Analized  and  Tested. 

BEANS.  BARLEY.  BUCKWHEAT.  POTATOES,  CORN,  OATS 

Write  lor  circular  and  sample.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 

WILSON  BLACK  SOY  BEANS— Recieaned,  S2.50  per 
bushel  f.o.b.  Bridgeville,  Delaware.  Germination 9*w 
Bags  free.  O.  A.  NEWTON  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 

Dnvu  nnd  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental. 
DUA.VV  UUli  Well  rooted  plants,  #1.20  dozen,  deliver- 

ed.  MAXNUK8EKY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 
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big,  strong 

Guaranteed 

rose  bushes 

Two  and  three  years  old,  $4.15  per  doz. 
$Z8per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the  Great 
international  Flower  Show  in  New  York  four  years  in 
succMSion,  1924-1928.  Get  the  best! 

TemDlar:  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet;  Rapture;  Mrs. 
n  i  Pierson-  Briarcliff;  Commonwealth:  Ophelia: 
Columbia;  Mme.  Butterfly:  Premier;  Dble.  White 
Kilarnev;  Matchless. 

RAMBLER  ROSES.— Best  varieties,  $2.15  for  six, 
19  100  for  $28,  2  and  3  years  old.  Dorothy 
Perkins'  Crimson  Bambler;  White  Dorothy  Perkins; 
American  Pillar;  Excelsa;  Tausendschon. 

rLIMBING  ROSES.— G  for  $3.15.  12  for  $6.15.  The 
finest  that  grow,  2  and  3  years  old.  Dr.  Tan  Fleet; 
Sw  Moon;  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber;  Aviator  Bleriot; 
AiVrv  Wallace;  Climbing  American  Beauty. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— All  colors,  $1.50 
per  doz.,  $11  Per  100. 

’  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. — The  sweetest  flower  that 
grows.  Does  well  in  shade.  Two  years  old,  25  for  $1, 
100  for  $3. 

GLADIOLUS. —  Reynold’s  Superb  Collection.  —  A 
choice  mixture  of  the  newer  varieties,  30  for  $1,  100 
for  $3,  and  10  extra  with  each  100  order. 

ALL  POSTPAID  INSURED  DELI  VERY.  —  Order 
nromptlv.  Shipped  at  proper  planting  time. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 
BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 
REYNOLDS  FARMS,  R.F.D.  20,  S*.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


True- 


Honest  Value 

o«9>\\  At  Fair  Prices 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
is  from  an  old-established  concern 
with  a  nation  wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in  your 
neighborhood  will  tell  you  whether 
we  are  fair  and  square.  We  will 
gladly  send  you  their  names. 

Write  for  1929 
Catalog  —  sh  ow¬ 
ing  fruits  in  color. 

Wehaveno  agents 
—you  deal  direct 
with  us.  Address 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
186  Cherry  Street  Dansville.  N.  Y. 

Established  In  1880 


AnOrcltard^ 

For 


12  Apple  or  12  Peach  trees,  or 
6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 
10  Apple  and  2  Pear,  or 
10  Peach  and  2  Cherry  or 
Quince  or 
12  Shrubs. 

OUR  SELECTION  of  varieties;  labeled, 
true-to-name.  As  many  as  you  want. 
By  parcel  post. 

ERNST  NURSERIES 


Box  S 


Eaton,  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  McIn¬ 
tosh  Apples. 

Clapps  Favorite,  Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty  and  Keiffer 
Pears. 

„  Fellenburg,  Bain  Cloud  and 
r.ombard  Plums. 

Elberta  and  Carman  Peach  Trees. 

Dwarf  Apples,  Baldwin  and  McIntosh. 

Grape  Vines,  Concord  Black,  and  Catawba  Bed. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Send 
for  our  catalogue. 

THE  ROCKFALl  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


NUT  CROPS; 


i  The  North's  future  soil  production. 
I  Progressive  farmers  are  planting 
groves  of  improved  grafted  nut  trees 
Twtn  Read  “Save  America's  Nut  Heritage”  and 

The  Nut  Grower.”  JOHN  W.  HERSHEY.NutTrces,  Downingtown.  Pa 

Baby  Blue  Spruce 3  year’  transpl?nted’-1:00 

Catalog  other  bargains. 


postpaid  anywhere,  $5. 

THE  CASSEL  NURSERY.  Mantua,  0ih« 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36-pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
SI. oo  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  6ILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


gladioli 


100  large  bulbs,  gc 
mixture,  all  bloom  t 
nariiAH  ”  year,  SI. 50.  12  cho 

l*  ■■  irff.  unlabeled,  SI.OO.  15  Cannas,  Sl.l 

■  M  nlte,  88a  Broadway,  No.  Attleboro,  Mu 

XAS,  DAHLIA  FARM  ““SBSr 

u^»^&'ff^ISa3!r,I*SSS",(58w3 

hpeo‘al  15  Choice  Dahlias  for . 'P4’UUnan 

easily  grown  in  tub,  pool 

_  pond.  Fragrant,  har 

3  roof,  a,  ....  white;  bloom  this  sumn 

Plant  delivered  with  directic 

NT  ho"'  H-  HUTTON,  Pemberton,  N. 


Water  lilies 
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T^J*nT,5SrGEORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

.. lit..  ai,,  ,n  s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
nni_?aIn,  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
orders  for  only  S5.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  a.  b.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


60  GLADIOLUS.  SI  .25  assorted.  1  O  Dahlias, 

- I-Z5.  Catalog.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS.  Chic.pee  F.lls.Mm. 


Th/u,y  u,  V^rrite  advertiser 
a  ,  /VeM;-  Yorker  ana 

repl*  and  a  “square 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Building  a  Small  Green¬ 
house 

There  is  usually  a  good-natured  com¬ 
petition  between  farmers  as  to  who  can 
have  the  earliest  vegetables,  both  for 
home  consumption  and  local  market,  and 
the  one  who  has  the  best  hotbed  gen¬ 
erally  wins  the  blue  ribbon,  likewise  re¬ 
ceives  the  best  prices. 

To  build  a  good  hotbed  is  quite  a  task 
and  almost  an  annual  one,  neither  is  it 
an  easy  job  to  take  care  of  it,  weed,  wa¬ 
ter,  etc.,  as  those  who  have  tried  it  can 
testify.  Then,  too,  hotbeds  are  not  al¬ 
ways  a  success,  as  some  plants  require 
quite  different  treatment  from  others.. 
Again,  did  you  ever  forget  to  cover  one 
and  next  morning  find  that  Jack  Frost 
had  paid  you  a  belated  visit?  Though 
hotbeds  serve  a  good  purpose  there  are 
many  reasons  why  they  do  not  always 
prove  profitable.  In  the  writer's  opinion 
a  small  greenhouse  is  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  first  cost  is  practically  the 
only  one  for  several  years.  The  glass  is 
the  largest  expense  item,  and  here  let  me 
advise  the  use  of  double-strength  glass 
and  not  any  of  the  so-called  glass  sub¬ 
stitutes  for,  while  they  have  their  uses, 
greenhouse  roofing  is  not  one  of  them. 

I  will  attempt  to  give  here  a  general 
outline  of  the  procedure  in  constructing 
a  serviceable  greenhouse,  10x12  ft.,  which 
is  ample  for  local  use.  Choose  a  site 
near  the  house  (for  convenience  in  care), 
well  drained  and  with  a  southern  or  east¬ 
ern  exposure.  Measure  and  stake  the 
site  of  your  building  and  excavate  to  the 
depth  of  from  2 y2  to  3  ft.  Now  if  you 
desire  a  permanent  job  it  would  be  best 
to  build  a  concrete  retaining  wall  to  ex¬ 
tend  one  foot  above  ground  level ;  how¬ 
ever  wooden  posts  with  plank  walls  will 
answer.  The  rear  wall  should  extend  4 
ft.  above  outside  ground  level  and  the 
front,  or  south  side,  1  ft.,  or  in  other 
words  3  ft.  lower  than  rear  wall.  Set 
a  substantial  post  at  each  end  3  ft.  from 
rear  wall  and  to  stand  9  ft.  above  floor 
level.  This  is  to  support  the  ridge  and 
should  be  imbedded  firmly  in  the  ground 
to  prevent  vibration.  Now  fasten  a  2x4 
plate  on  top  of  both  front  and  rear  walls 
and  a  4x4  ridge  across  the  top  of  the 
center  posts. 

The  rafters  of  course  will  be  longer 
one  side  than  on  the  other,  2x4's  spaced 
2 y2  ft.  will  do.  Three  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  rafters  short  pieces  of  2x4 
should  be  set  between  each  pair  and 
flush  with  the  top ;  this  should  be  done 
every  3  ft.,  to  serve  as  support  for  the 
sash  and  must  be  firm  to  prevent  vibra¬ 
tion.  Board  up  sides  and  ends,  leaving 
space  for  entrance  door  between  rear 
corner  and  center  post  on  one  end,  and 
for  a  smaller  door  at  ground  level  on 
other  end  for  convenience  in  removing 
or  replacing  earth,  sand,  etc.  If  retain¬ 
ing  wall  is  of  concrete  allowance  must 
be  made  for  these  openings,  as  entrance 
door  should  be  at  least  6  ft.  high.  This 
will  explain  why  rear  wmll  must  be  3  ft. 
higher  than  front. 

Nail  a  2x4  across  rafter  on  rear  side 
even  with  the  top,  and  another  1  ft.  down 
on  opposite  side,  fasten  a  board  to  top, 
or  ridge,  with  hinges,  this  to  rest  on 
lower  2x4  and  to  serve  as  a  ventilator. 
It  should  be  in  about  4-ft.  sections  for 
convenience,  and  can  be  operated  from 
the  inside  by  means  of  transom  lifters  or 
some  similar  device.  White  pine  or 
cypress  strips  1)4x2  make  fine  sash,  a 
groove  cut  )4  in.  deep  and  %  in.  wide  is 
just  right.  Space  the  sash  according  to 
the  width  of  your  glass,  leaving  %  _in. 
clearance  to  take  care  of  any  expansion. 
Paint  sash  with  white  lead  or  similar 
first-class  white  paint.  Shingle  on  glass, 
beginning  at  bottom  and  lap  )4  in->  no 
more.  There  are  regular  staples  for  fas¬ 
tening  the  glass  to  prevent  slipping.  Putty 
each  sash,  paint  once  more,  and  the 
roofing  job  is  done.  In  regular  green¬ 
house  work  the  putty  is  usually  placed 
in  the  groove  first  and  the  glass  pressed 
in  place,  but  this  is  not  so  easy  for  a 
novice,  and  if  double-strength  glass  is 
used  it  is  not  an  advantage  on  such  a 
small  roof. 

Build  a  bench  full  length  across  the 
front  with  bottom  from  10  to  12  in.  be¬ 
low  the  glass  next  the  wall.  Bench  should 
not  be  more  than  3  ft.  wide  or  6  in.  deep. 
A  space  of  2  or  3  in.  should  be  left  be¬ 
tween  bench  and  wall  for  free  circulation 
of  air.  Bench  on  other  side  should  be  at 
least  1  ft.  higher,  this  will  permit  sun¬ 
light  to  penetrate  underneath  and  makes 
a  fine  place  for  plants  not  requiring  so 
much  direct  heat  and  sunlight.  The  space 
underneath  front  bench  being  darker  is 
fine  for  starting  bulbs.  The  rear  bench 
cannot  be  quite  full  length  as  entrance 
door  must  open  inward. 

A  greenhouse  of  this  size  will  not  only 
afford  great  pleasure  to  each  member  of 
the  family,  but  can  also  be  made  the 
source  of  considerable  profit  by  growing 
plants  for  others.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  explained  the  methods 
of  beating  a  greenhouse  of  this  size,  and 
for  all  ordinary  farm  purposes  the  coal¬ 
burning  brooder  stove  will  answer. 
Should  glare  of  the  sun  on  glass  become 
too  great  it  can  be  tempered  by  white¬ 
washing  the  outside  as  often  as  needed, 
and  this  is  easily  removed  when  desired. 
Build  a  small  greenhouse  and  grow  your 
own.  FBANK  C.  BAUGHMAN. 

Delaware. 


Cop  (to  motorist)  :  “Hey!  You  can’t 
park  next  to  that  fire  hydrant !”  Motor¬ 
ist  :  “Oh,  yes,  I  can.  This  car  is  on 
fire.” — Life. 
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Beautify  Your  Home  at  Small  Cost  — 

EVERGREENS  For  $1.10  Postpaid 


These  soon  grow  into  handsome 
trees  worth  many  dollars. 

Place  order  early  .for  spring 
delivery. 

SWEET 
WILLIAM 

All  colors: 
hardy,  free 
bloomers ;  6 

plants  ...  $1.10 

HARDY 
HYDRAN¬ 
GEAS 

P.  G.  Blue, 

Pink,  2  plants 
for  ....  $1.10 


"Field- grown  Stock  From  Our  ISO- Acre  Farm’’ 


Dahlia 
Flowered 
Zinnias 
Show  flowers 
of  enormous 
size. 

20  Plants, 

$1.10 

Brilliant  Colors. 

Chinese  Arborvitae 

Fine,  feathery,  deep  green  foliage.  2  years 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to 
15  inches  high.  2  Norway  Spruce. 
2  Americau  Spruce,  2  Chinese 
Arborvitae. 

ASTERS  —  Double, 
all  colors;  40  plants 
for  $1.10.  Extra  fine. 
Exhibition  type. 

WEIGELA 
ROSEA 

Deep  pink 
blossoms  which 
are  borne  in 
wonderful  pro¬ 
fusion  and 
make  a  great 
s  h  o  w.  2 
shrubs  ..$1.10 


SPECIAL  OFFER— 6  EVERGREENS.  3  to 
5-year  trees,  above  selection,  included  without 
extra  charge,  with  each  order  of  $5.50  and 
over.  THIS  WEEK  ONLY. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE.  Each  $1.10 

Selected,  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy.  1  to  1V>  ft.  high. 


Hardy  Yellow 
Daisy 

(Coreopsis 
Lanceolata) 
This  is  the  yel¬ 
low  variety  and 
grows  about  2 
feet  tall.  6 
plants  . . .  .$1.10 


Japanese  Barberry 

Beautiful  every  month  in  the  year.  2-yenr- 
old  plants.  6  for  . $1.10 


GOLDEN  BELL 
(Forsythia) 

Its  yellow  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  leaves, 
the  earliest  note  of 
Spring:  very  striking: 
two  plants  . $1.10 


SNAPDRAGON 
NOVELTY  SNAP¬ 
DRAGON  (Antir¬ 
rhinum,  22  different 
colors;  40  plants 
(beautiful)  for.. $1.10 


HARDY 

CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUMS 

Bronze,  pink,  white, 
lavender,  red  and  yel¬ 
low  ;  flow’ers  measure 
6  to  8  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  6  plants. .  .$1.10 

MAGNOLIA  TREES 

Bloom  early  in 
Spring;  pink  and 
white;  2  trees.. $1.10 

CHINESE  PYRA- 
M  I  D  A  L  ARBORVI¬ 
TAE,  2-2%  feet  high, 

1  foot  wide  at  base, 
each  . $1.10 

HOLLYHOCK 

Chaters.  double  crim¬ 
son,  j-ellow,  salmon, 
white,  rose,  maroon, 
N  e  w  p  o  r  t  pink ;  6 

plants  .  $1.10 

DIGITALIS 

(Foxglove) 

White  spotted  rose, 
purple  and  mixed;  6 
plants  . $1.10 

(Nudoflora).  A  handsome,  free-flowering, 
it  l  \  I  pink  species.  A.  beautiful  variety, 

rlaray  Azaleas  Very  hardy.  Ready  to  bloom.  Each 


$1.10 


COLUMBINE  —  They 
are  much  used  in  any 
hardy  border  or  rock¬ 
ery;  blue,  pink,  yel¬ 
low  and  other  colors; 
f>  plants  for . $1.10 


DELPHINIUM  (Perennial  Larkspur) 
BELLADONNA — Light  Turquoise  blue 
BELLAMOSUM — A  dark  blue  type  of  the 
Belladonna.  Very  decorative  and  lasts  for 
years;  6  plants  for . $1 , io 


HARDY  CARNA¬ 
TIONS — Large  flower¬ 
ing;  fragrant;  all  col¬ 
ors;  field  grown;  0 
plants  for . $1.10 

HARDY  BUTTERFLY 
BUSH  or  Summer 
Lilac — a  pretty  shrub. 
2  plants  for . $1.10 

ORIENTAL  POPPY 

Brilliant  colors;  scar¬ 
let.  orange,  pink;  flow¬ 
ers  measure  8  inches 
iu  diameter;  <5  plants, 

_ $1.10 


ss  -li  j-  (Perennial  Gaillardia).  This 

VxcllllcirClia.  fine  perennial,  when  once 
established  in  your  garden,  will  last  for  years. 
Ringed  with  orange,  crimson  and  red.  It 
blossoms  from  June  to  November  and  grows 
2  feet  tall;  6  plants  for . $1.10 


PAINTED  DAISY 

The  mixed  and  choice 
varieties  and  colors 
range  from  white  to 
deep  red;  6  plants 

for  . . $1,10 


Sbasta  Daisy  Large’  p,ur®  white 

J  ers,  which  appear  in 
early  Summer,  are  excellent  for  cutting;  2  to 
2 %  feet:  flowers  measure  4  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter;  6  plants  for . $1.10 

DUnnnnCMBDnMQ  (Catawbiense).  One  of  the  most  beautiful  native  ever- 
l\rlv/DU  L'E.l'l  VJ  l\W  i  X  -J  green  flowering  shrubs.  The  flower  is  reddish  pur  ,  _ 

pie  and  blooms  in  May.  Grows  well  in  shade  or  sun;  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for  q>  1 . 1 0 

DUnnnnrMnDnNQ  (Maximum  Rosebay).  Large  plant  with  dark  evergreen 
i\.rlwUvJJL/IlilNL/r\.VylNO  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pinkish-white  flowers  a,  -  -  .... 

in  July;  2  plants  (1  to  1%  ft.  high)  for  .  «p  1 . 1  U 

DUDnDnPNnDDlMIs  (Carolimanum).  The  flower  shades  from  light  to  dark  pink 

and  blooms  with  great  profusion  in  May.  The  a-.  _ 

plant  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  or  full  sun.  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for .  *p  I  10 

Rl„a  CnMlro  The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which  is  an 
L-Oioraao  Diue  cprute  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich  glistening  blue 
which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the  sunlight,  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  specimen.  With  culture  directions.  a  .  .  A 
Selected  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy,  1  to  1 V2  ft.  high  . Each  <p  1 . 1  U 


M„„.U„Qre,Twlrannn«A  new  ^roup  of  Antirrhinums  with  extra  large  flowers  on 
[Novelty  anaparagons  strong  stems.  Salmon,  Yellow.  White.  Crimson,  Rose  Pink 
Red,  Variegated  Dark  Pink  and  other  beautiful  colors.  40  plants  (transplanted),  1  ~ 

22  different  colors  . .  «pl.lU 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 


Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


Evergreen  - 
Dept.  65 
Easton,  Pa. 


ww* 

If  i 

i  i 

C.N  .  ROBINSON  4  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
onssecurely  fastened.  Circular 

GLASS  -  •  S2.60  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


HI  lUTA  POSTPAID— Asparagus,  Iieet,  Cabbage, 
rljlji  I  A  C’flower, Celery, Lettuce, S.Pota., Tomato 
’  ■  w  Aster— 3  doz.,  40c;  8  doz.,  si;  500  S4 
Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Pansy,  Coleus,  Carnation,  Dianthus 
Daisy,  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  Verbenla,  Vinca,  Coreopsis 
New  Dahlia-flowered  Zinnia— doz.,  40c-  3  <loz  si 
Catalog.  ROHRER-S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown  Pa'. 


Potatoes  -  Oats-  Barley -Peas  -  Corn 
Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 

Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS, 


N.  Y, 


Jml^Ag'ents  Wanted 


YOU  CAN 

TRUST. 


South  Haven 


Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  ot  the  Geneva 
New  York  Experiment  Station  has 
said:  “The  South  Haven  is  one  of 
the  two  greatest  peaches  introduced 
since  the  Elberta.”  His  statement 
is  being-  verified  every  year. 

Write  for  Information 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Bom  1850  Monroe,  Michigan  Stni 


610 


April  20,  1929 


fht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


JOHN  DEERE 
NJ 


Gives  You  Big  Capacity 
on  Narrow-Row  Crops 


'pHOUSANDS  of  far¬ 
mers  know  John  Deere 
Cultivators  for  three  all- 
important  performance 
features  —  good  work, 
easy  handling  and  long  life. 

The  John  Deere  NJ  Two- 
Row  Cultivator  gives  you  typ¬ 
ical  John  Deere  quality  with 
twice  the  capacity  of  a  one- 
row  cultivator.  With  the  NJ 
Two-Row  you  can  cultivate 
rows  from  30  to  40  inches  wide; 
keep  potatoes,  beans,  cabbage 
and  other  narrow-row  crops 
free  from  weeds. 


Once  in  the  field  you  will 
appreciate  the  N  J  features  that 
enable  you  to  work  just  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  with  a  one-row.  One 
master  lever  raises  or  lowers  all 
rigs  at  once.  Handy  spacing 
lever  provides  adjustment  for 
keeping  gangs  at  correct  dis¬ 
tance  from  rows. 

Independent  depth  levers 
for  each  rig.  Pedal  controls 
give  quick,  wide  dodge  on 
crooked  rows. 

Rigs  shift  parallel — shovels 
always  cut  full  width. 

Sturdy  John  Deere  construc¬ 
tion  —  great  strength  in  every 
part  —  long  life  is  assured. 


A  Popular  One-Row 

If  you  prefer  the  one-row  type  of  cultivator 
you  will  like  the  John  Deere  KH.  Cultivates 
wide  or  narrow  rows — wheel  tread  widely 
adjustable. 

Easy  control  from  seat  —  one  master  lever 
raises  or  lowers  both  rigs.  Spacing  lever 
keeps  rigs  correct  distance  from  rows.  Tilting 
lever  keeps  shovels  working  at  uniform 
depth  in  uneven  ground.  Individual  depth 
lever  for  each  rig. 

Wide,  easy  dodge.  Any  style  of  rigs  re¬ 
quired. 

See  these  efficient,  easy-handling  cultivators  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer’s.  For  complete  information  write 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois;  say  which  cultivator  you 
are  interested  in  and  ask  for  Booklet  BD-637. 

JOHN*DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK. OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


The  UtuITOR  Tractor 

HEAVY  ENOUGH  TO  DO  YOUR  PLOWING 

— easy  to  operate,  women  run  it  successful¬ 
ly  and  profitably.  Prepares  seed  bed,  Plants 
and  CULTIVATES  one  to  five 
rows.  Lifts  bulbs,  root  crops. 
Cuts,  rakes,  hauls  hay,  mows 
lawns.  Power  work  to  5  h.p. 
Full  Equipment  Furnished 
UTILITOR  is  a  money  maker 
|  Write  for  circular.  Dept.  A 
J  UTILITOR  CO. 

-r^  VTXr^fg4ll5Q  W.  2d  St..  Dayton,  Ohio 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen-WalkorRidc 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
Single&  Twin  Engine- Belt  Jobs.  Catalog  Fret 

Walsh  TractorCo.Min-e?polis-  Minn' 


3373  Tahnage  Ave.  S.  E- 


UmnnPUIIAifC  Trap  and  kill  them  Humanely.  We 
vVUvUvIlUvnv  have  a  perfect  device.  We  make 
Live  Traps,  Killer  Traps,  Humane  Traps,  Hawk  Traps, 
Mouse  and  Rat  Traps.  Send  for  Catalog  and  sample 
trap  tag— both  free.  W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  W-5, 
Chester,  Pa.  Makers  of  the  most  complete,  most  ad¬ 
vanced  aud  best  line  of  animal  traps  in  the  world. 


UNIVERSAL 

One  Horse  Tractor 

Wormdriveinsuresfull  delivered  power 
to  traction  wheels.  Plows,  Discs,  Har¬ 
rows.  Digs  Potatoes,  landscape  work. 
Heavy  or  Light  cultivating — Fast  or 
slow.  4  H.  P.  4-Cycle  Air  Cooled.  Driving 
mechanism  completely  enclosed.  Operation 
easy  and  simple.  Belt  Pulley.  Takes  care 
of  1  to  10  acres. 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

759  74th  Avenue  West  Allis,  Wisconsin 


HAUCK  "OneMan  Weed  Burners 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene 
—burn  them  green— stalks  and  seeds.  Burn  all 
vines,  weeds  and  trash  that  harbor  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods 
or  less.  Used  by  suburban  homes,  road  commission¬ 
ers,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers. 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Has  many  all  year  uses  includ¬ 
ing  implement  and  tractor  repairs.  Free  Booklet. 
^  Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  10th  St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CIDER  I  How  Profitable 

to  Press  it  from  Culls  and 
Second  Grade  Apples 

Many  people  are  making  big  profits  by  opera¬ 
ting  a  Farquhar  Cider  Press.  Because  the  press 
is  built  in  sizes  suitable  for  Roadside  Marketing, 
the  Individual  Orehardist  and  Custom  Pressing. 
It  is  easily  operated,  exerts  heavy  pressure  and 
gets  better  and  richer  cider. 

Bulletin  130  tells  how— a  copy  is  reserved  for  you. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 


A  Choice  of  Winter  Apples 

Can  you  tell  me  what  varieties  of  apples 
would  be  advisable  to  set  out  in  a  two- 
acre  orchard,  using  just  Winter  apples 
with  no  Summer  or  Fall  varieties? 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  J.  c.  w. 

If  you  are  planting  the  orchard  for 
commercial  purposes — that  is,  the  gen¬ 
eral  market — then  you  should  pick  only 
two  or  possibly  three  varieties  from  the 
list  of  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  McIntosh  and 
Delicious.  It  will  be  worth  your  while  to 
inquire  from  your  neigl  bors  to  see  what 
they  advise  and  which  varieties  do  best 
in  your  locality. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  desire  a 
succession  of  varieties  for  local  markets 
or  for  home  use,  the  proposition  is  quite 
different.  You  might  then  include  all  of 
the  varieties  that  have  been  mentioned 
above.  Wealthy  is  not  always  considered 
a  Winter  apple  and  is  much  abused  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  always  bring  good 
prices.  The  difficulty  is  not  with  the 
variety  but  with  the  overplanting  it  has 
been  subject  to  as  a  result  of  its  popu¬ 
larity.  We  have  taken  Wealthy  apples 
out  of  storage  the  middle  of  January  and 
found  them  very  fine.  At  all  events 
Wealthy  is  very  pleasant  in  November 
and  December.  McIntosh  is  at  its  best 
during  December  and  January.  Delicious 
is  good  at  about  the  same  time.  Baldwin 
and  Rhode  Island  Greening  will  extend 
the  season  into  February  and  will  fill  the 
need  for  cooking  apples,  while  Northern 
Spy  will  keep  until  Spring.  Furthermore, 
this  succession  fits  well  into  a  harvest 
plan  so  that  the  work  is  extended  over  a 
fairly  long  period.  H.  B.  tukey. 


Tree  Surgery  and  Spraying 
Young  Trees 

Can  you  give  me  information  on  tree 
surgery?  I  have  a  Bartlett  pear  tree 
that  bore  six  bushels  of  pears  last  season. 
Two  years  ago  the  wind  broke  the  lower 
limb  off  and  tore  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
down  for  about  two  feet.  Could  I  just 
fill  in  the  wound  with  cement  or  should 
I  cut  away  the  wood  first?  I  am  also 
setting  out  137  young  fruit  trees  this 
Spring  :  30  Starking,  10  Golden  Delicious, 
seven  King  David,  seven  Rome  Beauty, 
10  Captain  Ede  peach,  10  Early  Elberta 
peach.  10  October  Elberta,  10  J.  II.  Hale 
and  20  pears  and  five  plums.  We  are  also 
setting  a  few  other  varieties  such  as  Early 
Red  Bird,  Clay.  Red  June,  Duchess  and 
Wealthy.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  spray 
the  young  trees  before  they  commence  to 
bear?  If  so,  what  kind  of  spray  should 
I  use?  c.  H.  B. 

Coxsaelde,  N.  Y. 

Cut  the  decayed  wood  out  so  as  to 
clean  the  wound,  paint  it  carefully,  leav¬ 
ing  an  unpainted  strip  near  the  healthy 
bark,  and  leave  it  alone.  The  paint  is  for 
protection  for  the  center  of  the  wound 
until  the  growing  hark  has  covered  it  and 
protected  it.  The  reason  for  not  painting 
over  or  near  the  healthy  bark  is  that 
paint  retards  healing. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression, 
cement  has  no  protective  value.  It  serves 
just  like  a  filling  of  wood,  a  covering  of 
tin,  or  any  similar  material  to  round  out 
a  deep  cavity  so  that  the  bark  will  grow 
over  it  more  easily  and  eventually  close 
it.  Aside  from  this  it  is  of  no  value.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  cleaning  and  paint¬ 
ing,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  will 
handle  the  job. 

You  should  spray  your  young  trees. 
The  peaches  should  receive  a  dormant 
application  of  lime-sulphur  1  to  40  for 
peach  leaf-curl,  and  the  apples  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  spray  of  lime-sulphur  1  to  40, 
plus  lead  arsenate  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  40  gallons  of  spray,  applied 
soon  after  the  foliage  has  appeared,  and 
again  the  last  of  June.  If  you  do  not  do 
this  the  trees  may  be  badly  attacked  by 
apple  scab  or  the  thorn  leaf  skeletonize!*. 
Some  growers  find  it  possible  to  get 
through  a  season  without  spraying,  but 
it  is  a  poor  risk  H.  B.  tukey. 


WANTED! 

500  Dissatisfied  Farmers 
and  Sons  to  Stop  Renting 

And  begin  retailing  Rawleigh’ s  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  your 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  a 
month  or  more  clear  profit.  Be  your  own 
boss.  No  selling  experience  required.  We 
supply  everything — Products,  Outfit,  Sales 
and  Service  Methods.  Profits  increase  every 
month.  No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Serv¬ 
ice.  Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  busi¬ 
ness  everywhere.  For  particulars  -write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  D-18  RUR,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


EVER  STUCK  IN  MUD? 


You  can  roll  out  of  mud,  sand  or  snow 
as  easily  as  you  rolled  in.  Use  Roll-Out. 
Mack  Truck,  loaded  with  eight  tons, 
sunkaxledeep  in  soft  mud,  pulled  out 
inlessthan  five  minutes  when  all  other 
methods  failed.  Very  compact.  Rolls 
into  small  packet,  can  be  carried  un¬ 
der  seat.  Attach  to  wheel  in  a  minute. 
Start  engine,  slowly  roll  out  on  top. 
Price  $5  each  C.O.D.in  U.S.  Manufac¬ 
tured  and  guaranteed  by  H.  A.  Ayvad, 
inventor  of  famous  Water-Wings, 
Dept.  R,  1103GrandSt.,Hoboken,N.J. 


BOLENS 


Does  Garden  Plowing, 
Harrowing,  Seeding,  Cul¬ 
tivating,  Spraying  and 

Lawn  Mowing. — Also  mows  hay, 
weeds  and  other  tall  growth.  At¬ 
tachments  instantly  interchangeable. 

New  improYed  Tools,  Arched  Axle,  Tool 
Control,  Power  Turn,  Snappy  Powerful  Mo¬ 
tor,  Pulley  for  Belt 
Work,  and  many  oth¬ 
er  feature*.  Has  solved  the 
problem  of  thousands  of  gar¬ 
deners,  florists,  poultry  men,  nur¬ 
serymen  and  suburban  farmers 
Time  Payment  Plan.  Write  GILSON 
MFG  CO.,  823  Park  St,  Port  Washington, 
WLs. 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 
PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 
to  apply  it  with 


It  lias  stood  the  test  and  it’s  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Peekless. 

It  is  constructed  of  first  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Preserving  White  Birch 

I  would  like  to  make  some  white  birch 
benches.  Is  there  any  method  to  preserve 
tlie  wood  that  would  prevent  rotting?  I 
have  heard  there  is  a  method  to  cure 
it  but  do  not  know  how.  W.  H.  S. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Counsel:  ‘‘Do  you  realize  you’re 
facing  the  electric  chair?”  Prisoner: 
“I  don’t  mind  facing  it;  it’s  sitting  in 
it  T  flnrrt  likp.” - Tvifp. 


CONLIN’S  GROUND 
LIMESTONE 

for 

FERTILIZER  PURPOSES 

Approved  by  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  of  N.  *• 
Calcium  Oxide  —  Minimum  zb?® 
Magnesium  Oxide — Minimum  L  ,2/ 

CONLIN  MARBLE  CO.,  INC. 
Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Write  for  prices. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

Will  make  the  farmmachine^,  ijbg 

.are  so  injurious  to  th® 
land  nervous  sj’stem-  ,al' 

machine.  Satisfaction  gu  ^ 
teed  or  money  refunded^H^ 
dreds  of  nnsojidted  ,jvered  by 

HLECTRlCglr.'SSn'S’Sra.K- 

TRIG  Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save 
high  lifts. 

Write  for 
Free  Cat-  I 
alog  to¬ 
day. 


^  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HENRY  &  ALLEN 

Reversible 

Harrow  Points 

Save 

Worn  Out 
Spring 
Harrow 
Teeth 


Only  a 
Wrench 
Required 
to  Put 
Them  On 


Cannot 

Come 

Loose 


Do  a  Good 
Job  of 
Harrowing 

II  A- A  KEVER8IBFJE  HARROW  POINTS  ARE 
PREFERRED  BECAUSE— 

They  are  manufactured  from  special  analysis  steel, 
treated  to  withstand  severe  usage  and  finished  to  scour 
readily. 

They  can  be  easily  applied,  a  wrench  being  the  only 

tool  needed. 

They  are  designed  so  that  they  cannot  come  loose. 
They  cost  less.  A  set  of  new  spring  teeth  for  a  seven¬ 
teen  tooth  harrow  costs  about  $8.60— seventeen  H.  &  A. 
Reversible  Points  which  give  about  twice  the  wear  cost 
you  less  than  $6.00.  Price,  each  35  cents. 

If  your  Dealer  doesn’t  have  them,  write  to  us  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

HENRY  &  ALLEN 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

AND 

CIDER  MAKERS’  EQUIPMENT 

Mount  Gilead  hydraulic  cider  presses  have  been 
famous  since  1877.  They  get  oil  the  juice.  Made  In 
various  sizes.  Also  filters,  v/ashers,  bottling  equip¬ 
ment,  and  cookers  for  making  apple  butter  and 
jelly  in  quantity.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

403  LINCOLN  AVE.  MOUNT  GILEAD,  OHIO 


TRACTORS 

FOR  FARMS,  GARDENS 
AND  LAWNS 

Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

Bready  Cultimotor  Co. 

1799  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


WINDLASS  754-  EXTRA 

NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  '»  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  246  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y* 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
„  no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II  1.  OLSEN,  IT  PAliK  HOW,  NEW  VO  It  K 


Turn  Idle  Acres 
Into  Profit  With 


2-Horse 

Bush  &  Bog  Plow 

H11"15'1  Ihhd,  cutover  timber  land,  hard  baked 
fiiiri,.*?'  dralue(l  bogs  and  swamps  under  profitable 
Bo«  pJI  "ltb  the  Clark  "Cutaway”  Junior  Bush  & 
Blow  and  Harrow. 

w<,rv  ...!m,Dle‘.neiu  was  designed  especially  for  such 
tools  "ork  tbat  would  soon  wreck  ordinary  tillage 

itli!:a  implement  for  any  kind  of  heavy  disk- 

cli-irrt  lobs — great  for  com  stubble,  heavy  or¬ 

b's  52?  ,?n<J-  for  turning  under  cover  crops. 

and  forged^sharp.  heavy  blg  dLsks’  heat  treated 

tooll,r8,e.^.<Jisks'  ,found  only  on  genuine  “Cutaway” 
t  crack,  bend  or  chip. 

good  ■*,  bas  steel  frame.  Constructed  so  2 

hitch  .,0/S,tS  pul1  11  easHy  (also  furnished  with  tractor 
Thf.  extra  cost.) 

made  in  to.  “Cutaway”  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  is  also 
forr  sl2es  for  4  horses  and  tractors, 

more  c°uI?on  for  free  catalog  which  tells 

and  ,w2i“e«Junlor  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow 
tools  tyPes  and  101  sizes  of  disk  tillage 

also sen,  Iuable .  Book.  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,” 
absent  free  with  catalog. 

The  53U  Meiay  cH.arrow  Company, 

3  Main  Street,  Higganum.  Conn. 

bookI1!i"’rhe  a0?}1  CBEK  catalog,  prices  and  FREE 
The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  .  ' 

Address 
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News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

April  4.  —  The  usual  annual  battle 
against  diseases  and  insects  has  begun  in 
Pennsylvania  orchards.  It  was  no  April 
fool  proposition  when  scab  spores  began 
to  shoot  in  Lebanon  County  on  April  1 — ■ 
this  pest  seems  to  be  considerably  slower 
than  this  in  Center  County  this  year — • 
as  studies  of  its  development  show.  The 
common  green  apple  aphis  has  been  out 
for  some  time  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
and  the  rosy  species  will  probably  be  out 
before  long.  The  season  has  begun  very 
early  this  year,  which  is  causing  many 
of  the  growers  anxiety  in  more  than  one 
way.  Outside  of  the  possibilities  of 
frost,  the  quick  development  of  the  buds 
has  found  many  users  short  of  oil  sprays 
for  red  spiders.  Recommendations  as  we 
use  them  call  for  an  oil  spray  on  apples 
not  later  than  when  the  ends  of  the  buds 
are  breaking,  and  on  peaches  not  later 
than  when  the  buds  show  signs  of  crack¬ 
ing.  These  stages  have  been  passed 
through  so  rapidly  that  these  orchardists 
have  been  unable  to  get  all  the  spray  on 
during  the  safe  period,  in  spite  of  fever¬ 
ish  activity.  In  our  own  orchard,  it  was 
necessary  to  spray  with  oil  on  at  least 
one  day  usually  considered  too  windy  for 
the  most  efficient  spraying  just  because 
of  this  situation. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  patch  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries  was  inspected.  This  planting  was 
over  ten  years  old  and  had  received  a 
clean  bill  of  health  from  the  plant  disease 
specialist  who  had  tried  hard  to  find 
something  wrong  with  the  plants  the 
year  before.  This  small  bed  is  free  from 
disease  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  abundance  of  black  raspberries  grow¬ 
ing  wild  within  100  feet.  It  is  either  a 
case  of  immunity  or  else  the  original 
plants  and  the  wild  brambles  about  were 
disease-free.  Since  the  immunity  theory 
is  not  likely  to  hold  water,  the  latter 
may  be  the  answer. 

There  are  still  some  Ben  Davis  being 
planted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  by  people 
who  know  the  variety  and  who  did  not 
get  cheated  by  the  nurseryman.  As  has 
been  stated  before,  this  much-abused  sort 
has  many  friends,  since  it  Las  a  habit  of 
making  money  for  the  grower  in  spite 
of  its  poor  quality.  This  happy  faculty 
goes  a  long  way  towards  influencing  the 
choice  of  varieties  of  any  fruit. 

The  new  sprayer  arrived  on  April  4 
and  will  be  put  to  work  on  April  5  to 
help  the  other  sprayer  catch  up  with  the 
onrushing  season.  The  recent  arrival  re¬ 
places  a  little  old  veteran  of  the  same 
make.  The  big  machine  will  carry  with¬ 
out  much  effort  two  Boyce  double  guns, 
while  the  retiring  brother  at  its  best  was 
not  equal  to  much  more  than  one  single 
gun.  A  greater  capacity  of  pump  and 
much  higher  pressures  are  becoming  the 
rule  in  this  State  now.  With  these  large 
machines  comes  greatly  increased  weight 
which  means  more  work  for  the  team  or 
tractor  and  greater  difficulty  in  pulling 
the  sprayer  over  soft  ground.  These  fac¬ 
tors  are  apparently  favoring  the  station¬ 
ary  plant  in  its  increasing  popularity. 

April  1  brought  high  winds  in  much 
of  the  State  and  these  winds  contributed 
their  share  toward  the  success  of  the 
pranks  of  the  day.  The  man  who  first 
started  the  writer  on  his  horticultural 
career  was  badly  injured  on  that  day 
when  the  winds  blew  over  his  roadside 
market  building.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
frame  structure  was  threatening  to  up¬ 
set,  so  this  man  and  several  of  his  em¬ 
ployees  attempted  to  hold  it  down  by 
their  weight.  A  sudden  gust  rolled  the 
building  over  twice,  throwing  the  em¬ 
ployees  clear  but  taking  the  foreman 
along.  Shifting  and  falling  furniture  in 
the  stand  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
{  severe  injuries  he  sustained. 

An  inspection  of  our  orchard  before 
I  applying  the  oil  spray  showed  a  promis¬ 
ing  amount  of  viable  red  spider  eggs, 

|  which,  however,  were  frequently  more 
1  numerous  on  the  sprayed  than  on  the  un- 
I  sprayed  and  dusted  trees.  The  entomolo¬ 
gists  state  that  this  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  insects  and  diseases  preying 
on  the  spider  eggs  are  checked  by  the 
Summer  sprays  which  lets  the  spider  in¬ 
crease  more  rapidly  on  these  trees  after 
the  last  Summer  spray.  The  unsprayed 
and  dusted  trees,  while  more  heavily  in¬ 
fested  with  the  red  spider  during  the 
growing  season,  may  show  fewer  good 
eggs  in  the  Winter,  because  these  bene¬ 
ficial  parasites  have  not  been  killed  by 
spraying  and  are  thus  aided  in  their  work. 

New  Hampshire  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  officials  and  fruit  growers  met  in 
Boston  on  March  25  to  consider  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  apple  grade  requirements 
and  regulations.  The  conference  dis¬ 
cussed  such  questions  as  type  and  shade 
of  color,  amount  of  deterioration  which 
shall  be  allowed  as  “condition”  without 
affecting  grade,  the  length  of  time  the 
packer  may  be  liable  for  the  guarantee 
of  the  grade  stenciled  on  the  outside  of 
the  containers.  The  action  taken  follow¬ 
ing  the  conference  is  to  be  announced 
later. 

The  washing  of  apples  and  pears  with 
a  weak  solution  of  acid,  as  practiced  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  remove  spray 
residue,  apparently  does  not  injure  their 
storage  quality,  according  to  a  survey  of 
apples  in  storage  made  recently  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
method  of  cleansing  was  applied  with  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  to  approximately  30, 000 
cars  of  apples  and  pears  this  past  season 
under  a  wide  range  of  field  conditions. 

E.  H.  SUDDS. 


TOWNSEND’S  VICTORY 


With  Townsend’s  Victory  to  mow  your 
lawn  you  Experience  a  great  surprise. 

Instead  of  the  usual  drudgery,  you 
indulge  in  a  most  fascinating  pastime. 

You  apply  a  gentle  pressure  and  in¬ 
stantly  those  razor-steel  blades  swirl 
forth  a  Niagara  of  living  green. 

The  tall  bent  and  the  proud  dandelion 
lie  withering  in  the  sun — 

There  remains  only  a  beautiful  carpet 
of  green. 

If  your  dealer  doer  not  sell  Townsend’s 
Mowers ,  write  to  us. 


S.  P.  TOWNSEND  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


DWARFED  &  DEFORMED 


JtphiSs  Red  Bug  etc w”— 
by  Fumes  and  Contact 


“Black  Leaf  40”  kills  Aphis,  Leaf-Hopper,  Thrips,  \  ^ 

Red  Bug,  Psylla,  etc.,  not  only  by  direct  contact  K  \ 

(hitting)  but  in  extra  measure,  by  the  Nicotine  fumes.  ' 

This  “extra  measure”  you  cannot  obtain  from  the  non-  ^  ^ 

volatile  insecticides.  Ask  your  Experiment  Station.  ^ 

DEALERS  SELL  “BLACK  LEAF  40”  IN  SEVERAL  PACKAGE  SIZES 
Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Incorporated, 

Louisville,  Ky. 


40%  Nicotine 


Le  Roy 


(Evans- Superior) 

Potato  Planter 


High  percentage  of  accuracy 
in  operation — a  leader  since  1895. 
Extras  for  all  old  models. 


Ask  for  circular. 

Le  Roy  Plow  Company,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y . 

Makers  of  Farm  Implements 


Globe-Seal 
Motor  Oil 

Resists  Great  Heat — 
Adds  Years  to 
Your  Machine 

SOLD  only  through 
Globe  Special  Rep¬ 
resentatives  who  ana¬ 
lyze  your  needs  and  help 
you  select  the  oil  exact¬ 
ly  fitted  to  your  motors. 
"Talk  it  over  with  the 
Globe  man.” 

Globe  Refining  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


“SAFETY  FIRST” 


“Come  away!  That’s  no  place  for  a  little 
bug  like  you  !  Can’t  you  see  those  vines  are 
sprayed  with  Pyrox  ? ” 


PYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  triple-duty 
plant  spray  KILLS  BUGS,  prevents  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  blight  and  disease,  and  stimulates 
plant  growth.  Users  report  $25,  #35,  and  $50 
EXTRA  PROFIT  per  acre  from  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  sprayed  with  PYROX.  Safe, 
quick,  and  easy  to  use  —  and  sticks.  AH  sizes 
from  I  lb.  jars  to  barrels.  Now  priced  lowest  in 
30  years’  successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask  your 
dealer  for  new  Spray  Guide — free.  Bowker  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


America  „ 

Finest  Washing  Machine  Engine! 

The  majority  of  leading  washing  ma¬ 
chines  advertised  in  this  publication  are 
equipped  with  Briggs  8C  Stratton  gas  en¬ 
gines.  These  washing  machine  manufac¬ 
turers  are  giving  you  easy  starting  with 
dependable  power.  We  guarantee  Full- 
power  engines  for  one  year. 

Fallpower  Engines  are  boM  —narately  for  general 

farm  use.  Writs  Dept.  BNY2  for  Froo  Booklet. 


BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  CORP.  v 

MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 
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Test  Tubes 


High  yields  of  com  begin  with  vigorous  seed 
that  are  the  chosen  descendants  of  selected 
generations.  But  high  yields  result  from  abundantly 
fertile  soil.  Between  the  two  is  the  test  tube.  It  pre¬ 
scribes  the  foods  that  the  corn  soils  lack,  and  ana¬ 
lyzes  those  that  are  fed. 

Judged  by  the  test  tube  of  science,  V-C  Fertilizers 
contain  full  rations  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potash  that  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  says 
“are  deficient  most  frequently  in  the  Corn  Belt.’* 
But  in  them  too  is  a  fourth  ingredient — and  this  is 
most  important  of  all,  for  selected  seed  are  entitled 
to  a  selected  fertilizer.  This  fourth  ingredient  is  re¬ 
vealed  not  by  chemistry  but  by  the  test  tubes  of 
Time  alone.  It  is  . . .  V-C’s  good  name. 

VIRGINI A-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Richmond,  Virginia 


©  V-C  Corp..  1929 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Free  Book 

You  can  now  be  absolutely  sale  Irom 
nature'*  most  awful  destroyer — 


Read  the  simple  facts  in  this  amazing  new 
book — now  revealed  in  usable  form  by  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  famous  Dodd  System.  Learn 
the  danger  spot9  in  storms,  how  to  guard 
your  property,  and  dozens  of  other  valu¬ 
able  points  you  should  know.  Don't 
gamble  with  this  terrible  force!  Play  aafc! 
Write  for  your  Free  copy  today. 


DODD  & 
Sixteenth  Street 


STRUTHERS 

Harrisburg,  Pn. 


Ospraymo  gets  all  plant  enemies 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 

There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 

Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put 
an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
about  the 
Address 


out 

best. 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 
with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High  pressure, 
tow  upkeep, 
slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine  is 
strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in 
order.  Equipped  with  the 
reliable  Ospraymo  automatic 
system  of  agitation,  throttle 
valve,  a  pressure  regulator 
and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn  —  prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — pre¬ 
vent  costly  delays  in  orchard, 
grove  or  field. 


Reaches  the  topmost  boughs 


COMPANY 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 

World  leaders  for  47  years 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP 

Dept.  2 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


Visiting  School  in  the  Desert 

Perhaps  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family 
would  like  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  a  little 
one-room  roadside  schoolhouse  in  Arizona. 

It  is  a  lonely  settlement — Pentano — 
consisting  only  of  a  railroad  station,  the 
boxcar  home  of  the  operator  and  his  wife 
(the  one  white  family  there),  a  few 
“lumber  shacks”  to  house  the  Mexican 
employees,  a  store  and  the  schoolhouse. 
But  the  straight,  wide  East-to-West  high¬ 
way  runs  by  to  give  a  sense  of  unity  with 
the  outside  world,  and  each  train  on  the 
great  Southern  Pacific  affords  an  interest 
and  has  an  individuality  of  its  own. 
Sandy  slopes  stretch  away  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  barren-looking  to  eyes  used  to  lux¬ 
uriant  vegetation,  yet  in  reality  full  of 
both  animal  and  plant  life.  Behind  the 
schoolhouse  rises  a  hill,  bold  in  outline, 
clad  only  with  a  scattering  of  cat-claw, 
creosote  bush,  barrel  cactus  and  century 
plants.  Further  down  runs  the  damp, 
sandy  flat  of  the  San  Pedro,  across  which 
one  "can  wade  anywhere  with  nothing 
worse  than  wet  feet.  There  is  no  church, 
but  an  adjacent  hilltop  is  conspicuously 
marked  with  a  wooden  cross,  and  there 
an  outdoor  Easter  service  is  held  for  the 
Mexicans,  who  are  Catholics. 

I  forgot  to  mention  this  teacherage.  In 
Arizona  every  rural  school  supplies  its 
teacher  with  a  small  but  adequate  bouse, 
where  she  can  live  independently  and  in¬ 
expensively  with  no  “finding  a  boarding 
place”  problem  to  solve.  Often  there  are 
two  teachers  to  a  school,  in  which  case 
they  are  fellow-householders.  Here  in 
Pentano  the  teacherage  is  a  tiny  affair, 
built  of  discarded  railroad  ties — much 
utilized  in  this  region — neatly  plastered 
within,  well  screened,  and  with  its  small 
yard  enclosed  by  a  high  wire  fence.  A  big 
bush  of  tarweed  flaunted  its  yellow  daisy¬ 
like  flowers  early  in  March. 

The  schoolhouse  itself  stands  close  to 
the  highway,  its  flag  gaily  flying.  It  is  a 
small  wooden  building,  but  has  good 
facilities  for  heat,  light  aud  ventilation. 
The  walls  are  decorated  with  pictures, 
excellent  freehand  maps,  crayons  and  cut¬ 
outs  done  by  the  children,  while  a  State 
flag,  seal,  songs  and  instruction  on  State 
history  form  a  commendable  feature  here. 
The  pretty,  ambitious  young  teacher, 
educated  at  the  Flagstaff  Normal  School, 
gave  me  a  gracious  welcome,  and  I  studied 
with  interest  her  20  pupils  of  all  sizes, 
and  distributed  over  six  grades,  with  one 
girl  doing  high  school  work.  Most  of  the 
children  are  Mexican  (Spanish,  they  call 
themselves),  but  a  half  dozen  white  boys 
and  girls  come  from  nearby  ranches  and 
there  are  two  little  Yaqui  Indian  maids 
with  straight  black  hair,  tightly  braided, 
and  serious,  puzzled  faces.  Mexicans 
make  bright,  intelligent  scholars  in  the 
grades,  being  especially  good  in  number 
work  and  in  music.  As  a  rule,  they  speak 
Spanish  exclusively  at  home,  but  they 
soon  acquire  English  at.  school,  and  are 
usually  but  one  year  behind  the  hoys  and 
girls  of  their  age  who  have  not  had  the 
handicap  of  a  new  language  to  learn. 

Rural  schoolyards  are  much  the  same 
everywhere,  and  here  were  circular  play¬ 
houses  outlined  with  stones,  exactly  as 
my  schoolmates  and  I  arranged  them 
some  50  years  ago!  The  playhouse  gar¬ 
dens,  however,  were  composed  of  small, 
round  cactus  plants  of  the  strawberry  or 
fishhook  variety,  dug  up  on  the  nearby 
hill  and  carefully  transplanted  in  rows, 
with  an  irrigation  ditch,  in  miniature,  so 
that  they  might  be  watered  from  the 
schoolhouse  pump.  I  had  cut  from  a  cur¬ 
rent  magazine  the  picture  of  two  box 
turtles,  which  I  showed  to  a  little  Mexi¬ 
can  girl.  She  gazed  at  the  creations  so 
unresponsively  that  I  thought  she  had 
never  seen  one  in  life.  My  knowledge  ot 
Spanish  being  even  less  than  hers  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  I  attempted  a  manual  representation 
of  a  turtle  scrabbling  over  the  sand,  put¬ 
ting  out  or  pulling  in  his  head  and*  legs. 

Manual  training  is  being  given  here, 
and  manv  neatly  made  articles  testified 
to  the  skill  and  interest  of  this  isolated 
group  of  youngsters.  Any  little  girl  would 
be  overjoyed  to  own  one  of  the  large, 
sturdy  dolls’  cradles  made  of  wood  by  the 
older  boys,  and  the  woven  work  in  native 
vucca  was  producing  useful  footstools 
and  waste-paper  baskets  which  espeeially 
tooli  my  fancy.  Arizona  abounds  in  ma¬ 
terial  suitable  for  handiwork  of  this  kind, 
as  anyone  familiar  with  Indian  handi¬ 
craft  may  surmise. 

In  the  afternoon  a  health  program  was 
presented,  in  which  each  child  took  part 
in  a  little-play,  cleverly  adapted  from 
“Mother  Goose.”  It  was  amusing  to  see 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  these  dark- 
skinned  children  went  through  with  This 
is  the  way  we  brush  our  teeth.  Tins  is 
the  wav  we  wash  our  hands,”  “brush  our 
hair,”  “drink  our  milk,”  “go  to  sleep, 
etc  .  in  each  case  vigorously  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word.  All  had  been  weighed, 
measured  and  otherwise  examined,  and 
but  one  child  out  of  the  20  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  coveted  health  award  ribbon 
presented  bv  the  county  supervisor.  The 
right  kind  of  food  for  lunch,  baths  early 
hours,  free  use  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  all 
came  in  for  a  share  of  attention.  A  home 
demonstration  agent  made  an  address 
and  there  was  a  brief  talk  by  a  visiting 
doctor.  In  Arizona  each  county  employs 
a  school  nurse,  who  visits  each  district  at 
regular  intervals  and  who  may  be  called 
upon  in  any  emergency. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  leave  without  a 
great  bunch  of  the  lovely  pink  Anemone 
or  Pasque  flower  which  blooms  on  the 
stony  hills  in  early  March,  and  received 
many  a  shy  request  to  come  again.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  modern,  progressive 
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atmosphere  of  this  lonely  Arizona  school 
house,  and  could  appreciate  the  humor 
of  it  when,  stopping  at  a  gas  station  on 
the  way  home,  the  genial  operator  re¬ 
marked  to  me  with  a  twinkle  as  he  nat 
ted  the  head  of  a  rosy  three-year-old 
"Yes,  ma’am,  my  grandchild.  Some  Chi 
cago  folks  were  here  today  and  they  w 
couldn’t  understand  how  she  could 
been  raised  on  the  desert!” 

ROSE  GOODALE  DAYTON. 


Maine  Farm  and  Home 
Week 

Orono,  Maine,  Farm  and  Home  Weel- 
Mareh  22-2S,  at  the  College  of  Agricul* 
ture,  was  the  best  in  the  last  23  years 
in  excellence  of  the  programs  and  attend 
anc-e,  that  was  more  than  800,  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  farms  of  Maine 

Recognitions  of  three  outstanding  farm¬ 
ers  and  two  outstanding  homemakers  were 
gi\  en,  I  resident  Boardman  presenting  the 
certificates.  These  farmers  were  Julien 
Emery,  of  Bar  Harbor,  who  has  been 
farming  for  more  than  40  years  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  gardener  and  dairymen.  Four  of  his 
sons  have  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Maine  and  three  have  finished  high 
school.  He  has  served  both  as  subordi¬ 
nate  and  Pomona  Master  and  a  State 
Grange  deputy.  He  was  the  first  county 
Farm  Bureau  president  in  Maine,  and 
president  of  the  Maine  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

William  J.  Ricker,  of  Turner,  Andro¬ 
scoggin  County,  is  a  commercial  fruit 
grower.  He  is  a  college  graduate  and  has 
a  son,  who  after  graduation  has  returned 
to  the  farm  with  his  father;  a  daughter 
is  attending  the  State  college.  Approxi¬ 
mately  1.200  barrels  of  apples  are  har¬ 
vested  each  year  from  his  orchards.  lie 
is  an  advocate  of  the  New  England  seven 
varieties  of  apples  and  is  growing  these. 
He  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
heaviest  shippers  to  England.  Buildings 
on  Mr.  Ricker’s  farm  are  equipped  with 
about  every  modern  electrical  appliance 
for  making  work  easier  outside  and  in¬ 
side  the  house  and  barn.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Maine  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety  and  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Maine 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  In  his  own 
county  he  has  been  president  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  for  three  years  has  been 
treasurer  of  Leavitt  Institute. 

Herbert  P.  Snow,  with  his  brother, 
Charles  C.,  farms  300  acres  in  Piscata¬ 
quis  County,  handling  dairying,  potatoes, 
beef  cattle  and  a  few  sheep.  Over  4,000 
red  and  white  pines  have  been  set.  Both 
barn  and  house  have  been  adequately 
equipped  with  electricity.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Snow  has  been  chairman  of 
the  selectmen  and  for  six  years  county 
commissioner.  He  has  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  activities  of  the  church,  the 
schools  and  the  farm  organizations. 

“Life  on  a  farm  affords  a  woman  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  all  the  resources 
which  she  possesses,  and  such  a  life  can 
be  made  happy,  useful  and  interesting." 
says  Mrs.  Mary  Nickerson,  of  Readfield, 
Kennebec  County.  She  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  Ladies’  Aid,  leadership  in  4-1 T 
Clubs  and  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Daisy  C.  Smith,  East  Dover,  has  found 
pleasure  in  life  by  providing  a  home  for 
10  children  who  were  destitute,  forsaken 
or  homeless.  Although  she  has  no  chil¬ 
dren  of  her  own,  she  has  been  a  real 
mother  to  these  children.  She  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  many  community  activities.  She 
is  leader  of  the  4-H  Club  in  her  town,  an 
officer  of  the  Rebekah  Lodge  and  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  In  the 
Grange  she  lias  served  as  subordinate 
secretary,  Pomona  lecturer  and  State 
deputy  for  many  years. 

On  the  first  day,  besides  the  regular 
program,  ivas  a  milking  contest  that  was 
won  by  a  woman,  Mrs.  Leon  Marshall  ot 
Penobscot  County.  She  milked  10. 2o  lbs. 
of  milk  in  the  five  minutes,  while  Holmes 
Bailey,  of  Farmington,  milked  14.1  lbs. 
Other  contestants  were  Ross  Elliot,  ot 
East  Corinth ;  H.  A.  Bowie,  Lisbon ;  M. 
I.  Knight,  Waterville;  C.  W.  Johnson, 
Stillwater;  L.  E.  Mclntire  and  C.  >-• 
Melntire,  of  East  Waterford.  Penalties 
were  inflicted  for  wrong  milking,  such  as 
wetting  hands  with  milk,  spilling  milk .  on 
boots,  milking  on  wrong  side,  or  abusni» 
the  cow.  Eight  points  were  added  t»r 
singing,  whicli  none  of  the  contestants 

did. 

The  programs  continued  busily  cveij 
day.  covering  every  phase  of  farm  work 
in  the  house  and  on  the  farm,  with  sp  - 
c-ialists  giving  addresses.  A  meeting  o 
the  State  club  women  added  to  the  P> 
gram.  Wednesday  evening  was  a  cow- 
calling  contest  in  the  College  Chapel,  in¬ 
tended  by  some  800  people.  Two  worn 
and  a  dozen  men  entered  this  corn  ’ 
which,  after  two  trials,  was  decided 
favor  of  Ross  Elliott,  of  East  Corinth, 
as  the  best  cow-caller  in  Maine.  Asp.  • 
Elliot  finished  his  last  call  a  handsom 
Jersey  heifer  came  down  the  center  ais. 
led  bv  the  head  of  the  dairy  departmen 
of  the  college.  This  heifer  is  sired  by  a 
bull  owned  by  Mr.  Elliot.  V.  u.  can  HAM. 


Burning  Lime  With  Natural 
GbS 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  bmld  a  snm 
lime  kiln,  fired  with  gas  which  mu 
volume  of  20.000  cubic  feet  per  24  hour 
The  stone  is  handy,  and  the  gas  is  i 
What  will  be  approximate  cost.  a. 

Morgan  Co.,  O. 
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SehesanBel 

TREATED 


CHECK - 
UNTREATED; 


SemesanBel 
Treated  1 


Increase  Your 
Potato  Profits 


hij  Cutting  Growing  Costs 


Treat  seed  with  SEMESAN  BEL  instantaneous  dip 
to  save  time  and  labor,  .control  seed-borne  diseases 

and  increase  crop  yields/ 


Stop  wasting  time  and  risking  seed  by  using  old-fashioned  soak  treatments !  Protect  your  white 
and  sweet  potatoes  against  seed-borne  diseases  and  increase  your  yield  with  SEMESAN  BEL,  the 
instantaneous  dip.  Easy  to  use— just  dip  and  plant !  One  man  can  treat  200  to  400  bushels  of 
seed  a  day,  at  a  very  low  cost.  Harmless  even  to  sprouted  seed,  which  other  treatments  so  often 
injure.  Get  your  can  of  SEMESAN  BEL  from  your  dealer  now.  Ask  him  also  for  FREE  pamphlets 
on  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants  for  other  crops — Semesan  Jr.,  for  seed  corn;  Ceresan,  for  seed 
grains ;  and  Semesan,  for  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and  bulbs. 


SEMESAN  BEL 
treated  seed  gives 
stands  and  yields 
like  these 


Most  dealers  handle  SEMESAN  BEL.  Those  listed  below 


carry  a  largfe  stock,  and  can  quickly  supply  your  needs 


County  Dealer  Town 

IN  NEW  YORK 

ALBANY — George  H.  Price . Albany 

ALLEGANY — Rowe  &  Kennedy . Canaseraga 

Kohn’s  Drug  Store . Wellsville 

W.  E.  Robbins  Hdwe . Wellsville 

Wellsville  Milling  Co . Wellsville 

Hazlett  &  Chase . Whitesville 

CATTARAUGUS — Economy  Drug  Store ..  Salamanca 

CAYUGA — D.  L.  Ramsey . Auburn 

CHEMUNG — Banfield-Jennings  Co-op . Elmira 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Elmira 

CHENANGO — Harold  L.  Keller . Norwich 

CLINTON — J.  D.  Bowen . Saranac 

CORTLAND— McGraw  &  Elliott . Cortland 

ERIE— W.  II.  Geib  &  Son . East  Aurora 

R.  F.  Knoehe  &  Son . Hamburg 

W.  G.  Arthur . Orchard  Park 

FRANKLIN — Cooks  Pharmacy . Chateaugay 

D.  Dickinson  &  Co . Malone 

HERKIMER — The  Sauer  Drug  Corp . Herkimer 

JEFFERSON — Walter  H.  Bisnett . Watertown 

LEWIS — F.  C.  Snyder’s  Pharmacy . Lowville 

LIVINGSTON— Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Dansville 

Geneseo  Hardware  Co . Geneseo 

MONROE — Burr  &  Starkweather  Co . Rochester 

James  Vick’s  Sons . Rochester 

NASSAU — Hempstead  Seed  Co . Hempstead 

William  Kroemer . Hicksville 

NEW  YORK — Max  Schling  Seedsmen,  Inc. .New  York 

NIAGARA — The  John  T.  Darrison  Co . Lockport 

James  O.  Rignel  Co.,  Inc . Lockport 

ONEIDA — Utica  Seed  Co . Utica 

ONONDAGA — Frederick  H.  Ebeling . Syracuse 

Onondaga  Farmers’  Supply  Co.,  Inc. .  Syracuse 

ONTARIO — Peck  Hardware  Co . Canandaigua 

Dorchester  &  Rose . Geneva 

OTSEGO — Kenneth  W.  Root . Cooperstown 

ST.  LAWRENCE — The  Barr  Pharmacy . Canton 


County  Dealer  Town 

SCHENECTADY— Empire  Seed  Co _ Schenectady 

SCHOHARIE — Hoagland’s  Pharmacy . Cobleskill 

SCHUYLER— W.  M.  Pellet . Watkins  Glen 

SENECA— J.  F.  Farrell . Seneca  Falls 

STEUBEN— Hawkins  &  Hill . Addison 

B.  C.  McKay . Atlanta 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Bath 

Kinkaid  Produce  Co . Cohocton 

Peck-Lookup  Co . Cohocton 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co.  .  . . Corning 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Prattsburg 

C.  J.  Tierney.  .  . . Wallace 

SUFFOLK — Long  Island  Produce  and 

Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc . Riverhead 

TIOGA — The  Beach  Drug  Co . Owego 

WASHINGTON— 

Harry  W.  Baker,  Ph.G . Hudson  Falls 

WAYNE— W.  G.  Carpenter  &  Co . Lyons 

WYOMING— E.  K.  Lucas . Gainesville 

YATES— Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Penn  Yan 

IN  DELAWARE 

KENT — James  B.  Bice  Co . Dover 

W.  M.  Hinkle . Dover 

J.  A.  Frear  &  Sons . Dover 

Clarence  Voshell  &  Son . Felton 

W.  W.  Wilson . Frederica 

Harrington  Hardware  Co . Harrington 

NEW  CASTLE — Ellwood  Pierson . Wilmington 

The  Philips-Thompson  Co.  .Wilmington 

SUSSEX — George  E.  Swain . Georgetown 

Chipman  &  Penuel . Laurel 

Collins  &  Ryan . Millsboro 

Burton  Brothers . Seaford 

IN  MARYLAND 

ANNE  ARUNDEL— Arundel  Supply  Co.  .Annapolis 

BALTIMORE — The  Meyer  Seed  Co . Baltimore 

Wiseman-Downs  Co . Baltimore 


County  Dealer  Town 

CARROLL — King’s  Pharmacy . Westminster 

CECIL — G.  A.  Allender . Elkton 

C.  W.  Ashby . Rising  Sun 

FREDERICK — -P.  L.  Hargett  &  Co.,  Inc.  . Frederick 

HARFORD — McComas  Bros . Bel  Air 

HOWARD — Patapsco  Pharmacy . Elicott  City 

KENT — Massey  &  Wilmer . Chestertown 

QUEEN  ANNJES — Queen  Annes  Co.  F.  B .  Centerville 

WASHINGTON — Ernest  Miller . Hagerstown 

WICOMICO— White  &  Leonard . Salisbury 

WORCESTER— D.  H.  Bradford  &  Son _ Snowhill 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 


BURLINGTON— J.S. Collins  &  Son,  Inc.Moorestown 

Fenimore  Brothers . Mt.  Holly 

CAMDEN — Gardiner  Cheeseman . Grenloch 

CUMBERLAND— Minches  Seed  Store _ Bridgeton 

I.  Serata  &  Sons . Bridgeton 

S.  V.  Davis . Shiloh 

Vineland  Farmers’  Exchange,  Inc.  .  Vineland 

GLOUCESTER— Reed  &  Estelow . ..Mullica  Hill 

Ed.  Hann . Swedesboro 


MERCER — Farmers’  Co-operative  Assn. 

of  Mercer  County . Trenton 

M.  C.  Ribsam  &  Son’s  Co . Trenton 

Jos.  H.  Courtney  &  Co.,  Inc ....  Windsor 

MONMOUTH— W.  T.  Pierce . Allentown 

Rooney  &  Ely  Co . Englishtown 

Monmouth  Co.  Farmers’  Exchange ..  Freehold 

C.  H.  Roberson . • . Freehold 

II.  B.  Kemp . Long  Branch 

Reed  &  Perrine . Tennent 

SALEM — Andrews  &  Avis . Elmer 

Garrison’s  Rexall  Pharmacy . Elmer 

G.  M.  Andrews  &  Son . Woodstown 

South  Jersey  Farmers’  Exchange ..  Woodstown 


Jobbers  tor  the  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants 


IN  NEW  YORK 

Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . Albany 

E.  C.  McKallor  Drug  Co . Binghamton 

Ellicott  Drug  Co . Buffalo 

Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . Buffalo 

Harvey  Seed  Co . Buffalo 

Plimpton-Cowan  Co.,  Inc . Buffalo 

Ihe  Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Elmira 

Hempstead  Seed  Co.,  Inc . Hempstead 
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SeMESAN  BEL 

ri6^ntaneous  Dip 
disinfectant 

^ed  Potatoes 

b)dr  analysis 

b>dr0,^*rrur,cMoroph«no!  - 

K  ,r*ert  In^7Ur'n'tropheno1  "  *3 

.  "Wienu 


Seed  Disinfectants 


Long  Island  Drug  Co . Jamaica 

McMonagle  &  Rogers . Middletown 

Alexander  Drug  Co . New  York 

Peter  Henderson  Co . New  York 

Sehieffelin  &  Co . New  York 

Stumpp  &  Walter  Co . New  York 

Doty  &  Humphrey  Drug  Co . Poughkeepsie 

Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . Rochester 

Vick  &  Dildine  Co . Rochester 

Charles  Hubbard  Son  &  Co.  .  .  .Syracuse 

Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . Syracuse 

John  L.  Thompson  Sons  &  Co.,  Inc. .Troy 

A.  H.  Williams  Co.,  Inc . Utica 

W.  W.  Conde  Hardware  Co.  Watertown 
Litchard.  Schultheis  &  Johnson,  Inc. 

Wellsville 

IN  DELAWARE 

O.  A.  Newton  &  Son . Bridgeville 

N.  B.  Danforth,  Inc . Wilmington 


IN  MARYLAND 

James  Baily  &  Son . Baltimore 

J.  Bolgiano  Seed  Co . Baltimore 

Gilbert  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc . Baltimore 

Henry  B.  Gilpin  Co . Baltimore 

Griffith  &  Turner  Co . Baltimore 

Loewy  Drug  Co . Baltimore 

The  Meyer  Seed  Co . Baltimore 

Muth  Brothers  &  Co . Baltimore 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Chamberlain  &  Barclay . Cranbury 

Doughten  Seed  Co . Newark 

Roeber  &  Kuebler  Co . Newark 

Bennett,  Denison,  Clayton  &  Co . Prospect  Plains 

American  Chemical  Specialties  Co . Springfield 

Swedesboro  Supply  Co . Swedesboro 

Weatherby  &  Stewart . Swedesboro 


& 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 


Look  for  the  brown  can  with  BAYER -SEMESAN  COMPANY,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

tne  red  Du  Bay  Diamond  when 

you  buy  SEMESAN  BEL  Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions  of  The  Bayer  Co.,  Inc .,and  E.I.du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.*  Inc. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

April  11,  1929. 


April  :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  .$2.10,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  ol'  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 


Class  2,  $2.30 ; 

Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh 

,  fancy. . $0.44% #$0.45% 

Extra,  92  score . 

.44  % 

First,  88  to 

91  score  .43%  @ 

•44% 

Seconds  . . . . 

. 43  @ 

•43% 

Lower  grades 

. 42  # 

.42% 

Ladles  . 

. 36  @ 

.40 

Packing  stock  . 

. 33  @ 

.35 

Renovated  . 

. 42  %# 

.43 

Sweet,  fancy  .  . 

. 47  # 

•47% 

Extra  . 

•40% 

Firsts  . 

. 45%  @ 

.40 

Seconds  .  . .  . 

.45 

Centralized  ... 

. 43  # 

.44 

CHEESE 


State,  flat,  June  special. 

$0.27  %  #  $0.29  % 

Fancy  . 

.25  @  .25% 

Fresh,  special  . 

.24%#  .25 

Wis.,  flats,  held  . 

.26%#  .27% 

Young  America,  fresh 

.25  @  .25% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white. .  . 

$0.35  @$0.36 

Extra  . 

.33  @  .34 

Average  extras  . 

.31  Cal  .32 

Extra  firsts  . 

.30  #  .30% 

Pacific  Coast,  white .  .  .  . 

.32  @  .37 

Mixed  colors. 

Nearby,  best  . 

Gathered,  best  . 

.29  @  .30 

Common  to  good  .  .  .  . 

.20  @  .28 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  .  .  . 

_ $0.42  @$0.43 

Fair  to  good  . 

. 30#  .40 

Broilers  . 

. 40  @  .55 

Roosters  . 

. 25  @  .30 

Fowls  . 

. 24  @  .38 

Ducks  . 

. 26  @  .30 

Capons.  9  lbs.  each  .  . .  . 

. 50  @  .53 

Mixed  weights . 

. 35#  .42 

Turkeys,  dry,  toms  .  .  .  . 

. 36  @  .37 

Hens  . 

. 34  @  .35 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

. 40  @  .55 

Dark,  doz . 

....  2.50#  3.00 

Culls  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Capons  . 

Tame  rabbits . 


AND  RABBITS 

. $0.34@$0.35 

. 30  #  .50 

.  .20 

. 20  @  .25 

. 20(0}  .22 

. 45  @  .50 

. 20  @  .24 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs.  . . 

Bulls  .  . . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

Sheep  . .  •  • 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


$12.00(013.00 
.  7.50#  8.25 
.  7.00  @  8.50 
.  16.00@17.00 
.10.00  @14.00 
.  6.00@  7.50 
.  .14.00(0, 10.10 
.  11. 50  @12.00 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb . 

Good  to  prime . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  Spring,  each  . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


$0.17  @$0.19 
.14  @  .10 
.10  (a  .12 

6.00@13.00 
20.50  @22.50 
15.00  @16.00 
10.00  @20.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.00@$2.25 

Maine,  150  lbs .  1.75@  2.00 

Florida,  newT,  bbl .  3.00  @  6.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5.00@  7.50 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 1.00@  2.85 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Dandelion,  Tex.,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . . 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.  . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes.  6-bskt.  crate - 


$2.75  @$9.00 
1.75#  2.50 
.75  @  1.50 
1.50@  1.75 
1.25 @  2.75 
1.00  @  1.50 
1.25@  4.00 
.40  @  .75 

1.50@  3.25 
13.50  @14.00 
1.00#  5.50 
2.00@  5.00 
2.00 @  5.50 
3.50#  4.25 
1.50#  1.75 
2.50#  7.50 
1.00  @  3.25 
.50#  2.00 
.50#  .75 

1.00 @  3.50 
1.00#  5.00 
2.75#  4.50 


DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.50 

Pea  . . . .  _  11.00 

Red  kidney  .  8.50@  8.75 


FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Greening . 

McIntosh  . 

Rome . 

Stark  . . 

York  Imperial  . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 


$2.75  @$0.00 
2.50#  0.50 
5.00#  11.00 
,  2.75#  6.00 
3.00#  5.25 
2.75#  3.00 
2.00#  5.00 
.15#  .55 


HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . $0.1 2 @$0.12 *4 

Dark  . 09#  .09  % 

Orange  bloom . 12#  .13 

Comb,  24-frame  case  ....  4.50@  5.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

xt  n  .»*>  AA  /..AOPt  AA 


No.  2  . 23.00 @25.00 

No.  3  . 15.00@22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 21.00  @23.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring.  .  .$1.37% 


No.  2  red  .  1.49% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.10% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 61% 

Barley . \ .  .77 

Rye  .  1.12% 


Retail  Prices 

at 

New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt 

Grade  B  . 

*» 

.15 

Butter,  best,  lb.  .  .  . 

.55 

Cheese,  best,  lb.  .  .  . 

.42 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .55  @ 

.00 

Gathered  . 

.45@ 

.50 

Fowls,  lb . 

. 40# 

.50 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.00 

Roasting  chickens, 

lb.  .. 

. .  .  .45# 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

.  .  .  .35# 

.40 

Potatoes,  lb . 

. .  .  .02# 

.03 

String  beans,  lb.  .  . 

.  .  .  .20# 

.30 

Lima  beans,  lb.  .  . . 

.  .  .  .40  @ 

.45 

Lettuce,  head  . .  . . 

.  .  .  .10@ 

.15 

Onions,  lb . 

.  .  .  .10# 

.20 

Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  C1TY-EN DICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmer’s  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  best  dairy, 
Jb.,  53c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  32c  ;  undersized 
eggs,  doz.,  28c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  53c ; 
minimum  weight,  all  eggs,  doz.,  20  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage 
cheese,  roll,  5c;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb., 
35  c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c ; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market 
day  at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.  Ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2  ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  13c ; 
beets,  lb.,  3c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ; 
graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c ; 
cabbage,  red,  head,  6c ;  new  carrots,  bcli, 
7%c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  cauliflower,  lb., 
15c;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  horseradish,  %  pt., 
15c ;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c ;  leek,  bch, 
5c ;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  onions, 
pk.,  30c;  potatoes,  bu.,  50c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bch,  10c;  radishes, 
bch.,  8c;  salsify,  bch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  2 
qts.,  25c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  5c ;  turnips,  Rutabaga,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  36c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  33c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c ; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  •  32c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ;  pressed 
veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c ;  fresh 
ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ;  shoulder  roast 
pork,  lb.,  26c ;  hamburg,  lb.,  25c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  45c ;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  15c ; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  50c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  ba¬ 
con,  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  24c ;  whole  hams, 
lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb..  22c  ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ;  ma¬ 
ple  sugar,  lb.,  35c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25  ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c  ;  hickorynuts, 
qt.,  15c ;  eordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture. ) 

There  has  appeared  to  be  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  in  the  demand  for  most  sea¬ 
sonable  produce  offered  on  the  Boston 
Market  during  the  past  week.  Compara¬ 
tively  low  prices  prevail  on  many  im¬ 
portant  commodities,  however.  Chief 
among  these  are  apples,  cabbage,  celery, 
onions,  potatoes  and  spinach.  Dried 
beans  are  generally  lower.  An  abundant 
supply  of  new  crop  maple  syrup  has  in¬ 
duced  easier  prices  with  sales  of  aver¬ 
age  quantities  at  mostly  $1.75  to  $2  a 
gallon.  The  wool  market  has  been  in¬ 
active  with  price  changes  downward. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  No  price  changes  noted.  Native 
Baldwins,  ordinary,  50c  to  $1.25 ;  fancy, 
$1.50  to  $2.25:  extra  fancy,  $2.35  to 
$2.60.  McIntosh,  ordinary,  $1  to  $2 ; 
fancy,  mostly  $2  to  $2.50 ;  large  extra 
fancy,  few  sales,  $3  std.  bu.  box.  Wash. 
Staymans,  $1.75  to  $2.50  box. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  cut  off.  $1.50  to  $1.85  std. 
bu.  box.  Tex.,  100-lb.  sacks.  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  crts.,  bcluh.  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair ;  market  weak.  Fla.,  50c  to 
$1.35  1%-bu.  hamper.  Tex.,  bbls.,  $1.50 
to  $2. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
steady.  Native  cut  off,  $1.50  to  $1.85; 


few,  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Bc-hd.  Tex.,  crts, 
$2.50  to  $3.  Cal.,  crts.,  ord,  $2.50.  Tex., 
cut  off,  $2.25  to  $2.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair,  market  weak.  Fla.,  3-6  doz., 
$1.75  to  $2.75  cwt. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  00 
cukes,  $3.50  to  $7  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.,  %- 
bu.  kamp.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  hothouse,  18  heads,  $1  to 
$1.60.  Iceberg,  Cal.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads, 
$3.50  to  $5.75  crt. 

Mushrooms.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Mass,  and  N.  Y.  fancy,  $1.25 
to  $1.50  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions.  — -  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Market  weak,  quality  mostly  ordi¬ 
nary.  Native  yellow  medium,  $2.25  to 
$2.50  std.  bu.  box.  Mass.,  100  lbs.,  ordi¬ 
nary,  small,  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Mich.,  100 
lbs.,  $3.25  to  $4.25.  Chile,  std.  crts., 
$2.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  $1.10  to  $1.20.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb. 
bags,  A  grade,  mostly  $1.50. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60  bchs., 
$2  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Hothouse,  native,  mostly  14c  lb. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair.  Texas,  mostly  60c  bu. 
bskt.  Va.,  ord.,  30  to  50c  bu.  bskt. ;  50 
to  75c  bbl. 

Squash. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  Hubbard,  mostly  $100  ton;  $3.50 
to  $4  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow;  market  dull;  quality,  ordinary  to 
poor.  Fla..  6  bskts.,  $2.25  to  $2.75  crt. 
Mex.  lugs,  best,  $3.50  to  $3.75. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
moderate.  Native  Purple  Top  and  Ruta., 
60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  P.  E.  I.  Rutas, 
$1.50  to  $1.65  100  lbs. 

Ilay. — Market  firm,  demand  improved, 
due  to  light  receipts;  top  grades,  firm. 
Few  sales.  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to  $26. 
Eastern.  $18  to  $23.50.  Clover  mixed. 
$22  to  $23  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  ex¬ 
tras,  46c.  Firsts,  45  to  45%>c.  Seconds, 
44%  to  44  %c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  quiet.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries.  brown  extras.  33c.  Mixed  colors, 
32c.  White  extras,  31c  doz.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  31c. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  extras 
fresh,  24  to  25c.  Firsts,  new,  23%  to 
24c.  Extras  held,  26  to  29c.  Firsts  held, 
25  to  27c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$10.75  to  $11.  Cal.,  small  white.  $10.50 
to  $10.75.  Yellow  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $8.75. 
Red  Kidney,  $8.50  to  $8.75  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  —  Market  very  quiet ;  trading 
light.  Receipts  of  domestic  at  port  of 
Boston  for  week  ending  April  6,  903,100 
pounds. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  42 
to  43c ;  clothing,  36  to  37c ;  %  blood, 
combing,  48  to  50c;  clothing,  40  to  41c; 
%  blood,  combing,  50  to  51c ;  clothing, 
45  to  46c ;  %  blood,  combing,  50c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  line,  combing,  $1 
to  $1.05;  clothing,  92  to  97c;  %  blood, 
combing,  $1  to  $1.04 ;  clothing,  90  to  95c ; 
%  blood,  combing,  92  to  95c ;  clothing,  82 
to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  85  to  88c; 
clothing,  74  to  78c.  Terr,  mostly,  comb¬ 
ing,  $1.04  to  $1.07;  clothing,  95c  to  $1 ; 
%  blood,  combing,  $1  to  $1.05 :  clothing, 
92  to  97e;  %  blood,  combing,  95  to  98c; 
clothing,  85  to  90c ;  %.  blood,  combing, 
87  to  92c ;  clothing,  77  to  82c ;  low  % 
blood,  combing,  75  to  78c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Most  produce  prices  continue  steady. 
Potatoes  are  in  good  supply  and  are 
weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  prints,  51  to  52c ;  tubs, 
49  to  50c ;  first,  47  to  49c.  Cheese,  firm ; 
new  daisies,  25  to  26c ;  longhorn,  26  to 
27c ;  brick,  27  to  28c ;  new  flats,  28  to 
29c ;  limburger,  brick  Swiss,  34  to  35c. 
Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  35  to  30c; 
grade  A,  32  to  35c ;  grade  B,  31  to  32c ; 
grade  C,  27  to  28c ;  western,  at  mark, 

26  to  28c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  33 
to  36c ;  old  roosters,  25  to  29c ;  chickens, 
38  to  49c ;  ducks,  25  to  28c ;  geese,  24  to 
25c;  turkeys,  32  to  43c.  Live  poultry, 
steady ;  fowls,  33  to  35c ;  broilers,  45  to 
50c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  springers, 

27  to  32c ;  ducks,  35  to  36c. 

Apples  an!  Potatoes.— -Apples,  steady; 
Russet,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35 ;  Hubbardson, 
$1.15  to  $1.50 ;  Wealthy,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Greening,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Baldwin,  King, 
Spitzenberg,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Northern  Spy, 
$2.25  to  $2.50 ;  McIntosh,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ; 
Rome  Beauty,  western,  box,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 :  Delicious,  $3  to  $3.75.  JPotatoes, 
weak;  home-grown,  bu.,  25  to  55c;  Ida¬ 
ho.  100-lb.  sack,  $2.75  to  $3;  Fla.,  bbl., 
$5  to  $7 ;  sweets,  Del.,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9;  pea,  medium. 
810.50  to  $11 ;  white  kidney,  $13.50  to 
814;  marrow,  $14  to  $14.50.  Onions, 
easier ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ; 
100-lb.  sack,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  Chile,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $3. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Chile.  22- 
lb.  box.  $3.75  to  $4;  oranges.  Cal.,  box. 
$3.25  to  $6.75  ;  Fla.,  $3.25  to  $5.50  ;  pine¬ 
apples,  Cuba,  crate.  $9  to  $9.50 ;  straw¬ 
berries.  qt.,  20  to  35c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crates, 
$3  to  $6;  beans,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $4: 
beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  bu.,  60c  to 
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$1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  cauliflower 
Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.75 ;  celery,  doz.’ 
50  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  hamper’ 
$2.75  to  $4 ;  lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  35  to  40c  •’ 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $150- 
parsley,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  Mex. 
crate,  $7.50 ;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $2  to 
$3.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c  • 
lliubarb,  5-lb.  box,  3d  to  6oc ;  spinach 
Tex.,  bu.,  50  to  90c ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  car¬ 
ton.  $1.75  to  $2;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.15  to 
$  1 . 25 . 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  clover,  case 
$3.50  to  $4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple 
products,  steady;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  30c 
syrup,  new  gal.,  $2  ^o  $2.25 ;  old,  $1  25 
to  $1.50.  ’  P  J 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose 
ton,  $17  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $13  to 
$16 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran 
carlot,  ton.  $28;  standard  middlings,  $28- 
red-dog,  $38.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  30  per 
cent  protein,  $41.50;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $52.50 ;  hominy,  $37.25 ;  gluten 
$45.55 :  oatfeed,  $14.75;  Timothy  seed’ 
bu.,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  red  clover,  $20  to  .$•>!  • 
Alsike,  $20  to  $22;  Alfalfa,  $16.50.  ~  ’ 

c.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1100-1300,  good  .  .  .$13.25 #13.75 

950-1100,  good  . 13.50@13.75 

800  up,  medium  . 12.00#13  50 

Common  . 10.00@12.0<) 

Heifers,  850  down,  good _ 11.50@13.00 

Common  and  medium  .  . .  8.75(0)11  50 

Cows,  good  .  9.50 @10.50 

Common  and  medium  .  .  .  7.50#  9.50 
Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.50(0)  7.50 
Bulls,  ylgs.  exc.,  good,  beef .  .  10.00#10!.50 

Cutter-medium  .  8.00#10JK) 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch. .  .  10.00#15.00 

Cull-common  .  6.00@10.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-ch. .  .  14.50#15.50 

Medium  . 12.00#14.50 

Cull-com .  7.00@12.00 

HOGS 


I  Ivy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch. $11.65(0)1 2.20 
Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-ch..  12.00#12.35 
Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch..  .12.15(0)12.35 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch _ 11.25#12.35 

SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch _ 10.00#11.50 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth,  It.  wts.  .  9.75#10.35 
SHEEP 


Lambs,  84  down,  gd.-eh . $15.25#15.75 

92  down,  medium  . 13.00@15.25 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 8.00 #13.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.-ch .  9.00@13.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch.  .  .  7.00#  9.00 

120-150,  med.-ch . 6.50#  8.25 

All  wts,  cull-com . 3.00#  7.00 


Butter. — Prints,  47  to  48c;  tub,  45% 
to  46c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  select  white,  29  to  31c; 
brown,  28  to  30c ;  current  receipts,  26 
to  27c. 

Poultry.  —  Fresh  killed,  full-dressed 
hens,  45  to  47c;  hogs,  dressed.  42c  lh.. 
Live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  32  to  33c  ;  Leg¬ 
horns,  31  to  32c  ;  roosters,  20c  ;  springers, 
heavy,  31  to  33c ;  Leghorns,  27  to  29c ; 
ducks,  30  to  32c ;  geese,  22  to  25c  lb. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— Apples,  bbl., 
N.  Y.,  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $5.50 ;  unclassi¬ 
fied,  2%-in.,  $5;  W.  Va.,  Willow  Twigs, 
No.  1.  $4;  No.  2,  $2.50;  Ohio,  2%-in. 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  cucumbers, 
Ohio  hothouse,  bskt  and  carton  of  2  doz., 
fancy,  $3  to  $3.25;  kale,  Va..  bu.  bskt., 
60  to  75c ;  lettuce,  Ohio  hothouse,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  mushrooms,  Pa..  3- 
lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  poorer,  low  as  25c; 
potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade.  150-lb.  sacks, 
Mich.  Rurals,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  Maine 
Green  Mountains,  $1.75;  N.  Y.  whites, 
$1.50  to  $1.60 ;  2-bu.  sacks,  Maine  Green 
Mountains,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  spinach.  Va., 
bu.  bskts,  75c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered, 
7  to  9c ;  cows,  fresh,  milk,  each,  $125  to 
$200 ;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  good,  100  lbs., 
$12  to  $14 ;  common  to  poor,  $8  to  $10 ; 
veal  calves,  milk-fed,  fancy,  $18  to  $20; 
medium,  $12  to  $16 ;  pork,  heavy,  dressed, 
100  lbs.,  $10  to  $12 ;  light,  dressed,  lb.. 
$13  to  $15;  fowls,  fancy,  live,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  roasting  chickens,  scarce,  35  to  38c; 
eggs,  best,  fresh,  plenty,  35  to  40c ;  ap¬ 
ples,  Baldwins,  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3;  fancy, 
bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50;  potatoes,  120-lb.  bag. 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  turnips,  bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  ma¬ 
ple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

■  '  Retail.'— Milk,  raw ‘•find  pasteurized, 
qt.,  14c ;  special,  qt.,  18  to  20c ;  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  13c ;  butter,  farm¬ 
er’s  delivery,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  prints  and 
rolls,  lb.,  49  to  52c ;  cut  from  tubs,  lb., 
47  to  48e ;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz..  42  to 
45c ;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  31  to  35c ; 
cottage,  lb..  12%  to  15c ;  fowls,  fancy,  •> 
to  7  lbs.,  lb..  45  to  49c;  turkeys,  lb..  49 
to  52e ;  roasting  chickens,  lb..  55  to  58c , 
pork  roasts,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  shoulder,  lb.. 
18  to  22c;  hams,  lb.,  32  to  38c:  beef 
steak,  round,  lb.,  31  to  39c ;  roasts,  Jb.> 
29  to  45c ;  veal,  legs,  lb.,  28  to  3-c , 
chops,  lb.,  45  to  55c ;  potatoes,  pk.,  ~t 
to  25c ;  new,  lb.,  5  to  6c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.50  to  $3;  apples,  cooking.  4  lbs.. 
25c;  fancy,  eating,  3  lbs.,  29c;  celery,  - 
bchs,  15c ;  beets,  new,  2  bchs,  15c ;  car¬ 
rots,  2  bchs,  15c;  onions,  lb.,  7c;  spin¬ 
ach,  3  lbs.,  19c ;  cucumbers,  each,  7c. 

F.  A.  c. 


Doctor:  “I  hardly  like  to  mention  it, 
but  that  check  you  gave  me  bas— er 
come  back.”  Former  Patient:  Thats 
funny,  doctor,  so  have  all  my  symptoms. 
— Inverness  Courier. 
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Right  when  you  are  busiest! 

\rith  other  things,  your  gar¬ 
den  will  need  you.  Don’t  neglect  it. 
a  BARKER. 

"The  BARKER  solved  my  weed  problem. 
It  was  a  constant  delight,  so  easy  everybody 
likes  to  use  it.”  said  Mrs.  M.  JPiel  of  the 
Brandywine  Orchards.  Downingtown,  Pa.  “X 
am  very  well  pleased.”  said  L.  G.  Smithy- 
man,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.  Thousands  more 
in  New  York  and  neighboring  States. 

Your  time  is  valuable.  So  is  your  garden. 
Particularly  in  these  days  of  roadside  mar¬ 
kets  Get  a  BARKER — “Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used”  In  the  same  operation  it  works 
the  surface  into  a  level,  moisture-retaining 
soil  mulch. 

Send  today  for  our  big,  free  book  and 
special  offer.  Tells  about  two  models,  seven 
different  sizes.  Prices  range  very  low.  Post¬ 
paid  to  you.  Write  us  a  card  now. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO..  Box  51.  David  City.  Neb. 


Get 


S  METAL 
ROOFINC 


BIGGEST  VALUE* LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tiio, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  tho  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roof3  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
SI  EEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
— ■  PH  EE  — *  *ng  aru*  Material  Book  No. 

. 173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

ro™  EDWJPns  MFC.  CO. 

_  ®P°KS  423-473  Butler  St.. 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
’lack  and  white  package — a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam — 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 

lawrence-williams  CO. 

Established  50  Years  :  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Less  than  2* 


PER  RUNNING 
■*  FOOT  - T- 


L  Lower 

H,  A  Prices  on  Farm*’ 

and  Poultry  Fence 

Paid  urice?  o? ^ l°aand  get  my  low  Freight 
Wiro.  Howling  Pain.®*  «.atea>  St£el  Posts.  Barb  - 
Separators.  'nlea.  Baby  Chh'  Hea.teXs-  Furnaces 


guaranteed  Ghir  .nd  Brooders.  Big  - - 

THE  BROW!! “srvice.  Write  today.  Jim  Brown.  (10 

a  WIRE  CD..  Dept.  4310.  CLEVEUWn.  OHM 


PPKIPIkTP  ^eim.anTlfaet"re  a  ready-made  Ced 
*  LlU.  lh  ?  tcket  and  Galvanized  Wire  fenc 
mterwoven  -  Painted  Green  — Red 
for  chickens  fa-™  nain— made  in  3  to  6-ft.  heigh 
eus'  tarms,  yards  and  lawns. 


^LIFETIME  roof 


^Catalog  pu"  iron  roof  that  resists  ru: 

ABuoI" is  hghtning  proof  and  fire 

Mostecontm^2rIR?N  ROOF1NG 

-  today  tor  free  catalog  “  bUy  aild  eaMly  Put  ot 

_^rican  Iron  Sooting  Co.  - si.  45  Mid(1;eto 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  of 
New  York  State  Grange  is  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  believer  in  the  value  of  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Grange  as  a  source  of  strength  to 
the  order.  He  has  just  sent  out  a  letter 
to  the  Juvenile  deputies  of  the  various 
counties  of  the  Empire  State  suggesting 
plans  for  the  building  up  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  Grange  work. 

A  new  method  is  to  be  employed  in 
New  York  State  in  Juvenile  Grange  work 
the  coming  year.  Following  the  plan  in 
force  in  Ohio,  the  wives  of  the  county 
deputies  have  been  appointed  as  Juve¬ 
nile  deputies  for  the  several  counties  of 
the  State.  Under  this  plan  better  super¬ 
vision  is  said  to  be  obtained,  and  State 
Master  Freestone  hopes  to  build  up  this 
feature  of  Grange  work  to  a  strength 
never  before  attained.  As  Ohio  leads  all 
the  States  in  the  strength  of  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Grange  movement  it  is  believed  that 
the  adoption  of  their  method  of  super¬ 
vision  will  result  in  a  similar  development 
in  New  York  State.  State  Master  Free¬ 
stone  has  already  issued  deputy  commis¬ 
sions  to  the  wives  of  the  deputies.  To 
stimulate  the  work  of  the  Juvenile 
Granges  State  Master  Freestone  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  New  York  State  Grange 
will  give  each  Juvenile  Grange  that  quali¬ 
fies  as  an  “Honor  Grange”  a  beautiful 
banner. 

In  addition  to  the  banners  awarded  to 
the  “Honor  Granges,”  the  State  Grange 
will  also  present  a  flag  to  the  three  Juve¬ 
nile  Granges  making  the  best  record  for 
all-round  Avork  for  the  year  ending  No¬ 
vember  30.  These  flags  will  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  reports  made  by  the 
Juvenile  Grange  matron,  covering  num¬ 
ber  of  meetings  held,  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  initiated,  number  graduated  into 
the  parent  subordinate,  outline  of  pro¬ 
grams  presented  and  community  work 
clone,  and  other  notable  features  of  the 
year’s  work.  These  reports  are  to  be 
forAvarded  to  State  Master  Freestone, 
not  later  than  December  15.  Competent 
judges  AA’ill  be  appointed  and  the  awards 
will  be  made  at  the  State  Grange  ses¬ 
sion  of  February,  1930. 

Master  Freestone  announces  the  motto 
for  the  year  for  the  New  York  State 
Grange  as  “Loyalty  to  Grange  Ideals.” 
He  has  also  sent  official  communications 
to  all  the  Grange  masters  and  county 
deputies,  making  some  excellent  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  I10AV  the  membership  of  the 
State  can  be  SAvelled  to  the  coveted  total 
of  4,000  additional  members  before  the 
end  of  the  Grange  year,  September  30, 
1929.  To  cheek  the  heavy  losses  which 
manv  Granges  sustain  by  suspension  of 
members  the  State  Master  urges  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  collect  the  Grange 
dues*  and  that  no  names  be  dropped  with¬ 
out  personal  solicitation  in  an  effort  to 
save  them  from  suspension. 

An  earnest  plea  is  made  to  every 
Grange  to  contribute  liberally  to  the 
State  Grange  Re\rolving  Scholarship 
fund,  which  has  now  passed  the  $10,000 
stage. 

April  16  is  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
first  subordinate  Grange  organization  in 
the  world.  On  April  16,  1868,  Oliver 
Hudson  Kelley,  the  “Father  of  the 
Grange,”  established  at  the  village  of 
Fredonia,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the 
first  regularly  organized,  dues-paying 
subordinate  Grange.  Mr.  Kelley  had  left 
Washington  April  3.  having  started  out 
on  a  trip  of  organization,  to  establish 
Grange  units  Avhere  possible,  under  a 
commission  granted  him  by  the  National 
Grange,  organized  a  few  months  pre¬ 
viously  at  Washington. 

Attempts  to  organize  Granges  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  and  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  were 
unsuccessful.  Then  Father  Kelley  went 
on  to  Fredonia  to  visit  A.  S.  Moss,  with 
Avhom  he  had  corresponded  regarding  the 
establishing  of  a  neA\’  Grange  in  his  town, 
and  there  came  into  being  the  first  sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange.  Fredonia  Grange  No. 
1  is  very  proud  of  its  historic  name  as 
the  pioneer  Grange  and  is  still  a  strong 
and  vigorous  organization  after  more 
than  60  years. 

The  charter  members  of  Fredonia 
Grange  numbered  10.  They  were  A.  S. 
Moss,  H.  Stiles.  W.  H.  Stevens,  U.  E. 
Dodge,  S.  McKinstry,  A.  P.  Pond.  D. 
Fairbanks,  W.  McKinstry,  William  Ris- 
ley  and  M.  S.  Woodford.  U.  E.  Dodge 
was  the  first  master  of  Fredonia  Grange. 
A  distinguished  member  of  Fredonia 
Grange  is  former  National  and  State 
Master  Sherman  .T.  Lowell,  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federal  Tariff  Board  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Vary,  widow  of  the  late 
State  Master  Willet  II.  Vary,  died  at  the 
City  Hospital  in  WatertoAvn  March  20. 


Garbage  in  Manure 

I  have  50  loads  of  manure  which  con¬ 
tains  quite  a  quantity  of  garbage  contain¬ 
ing  grapefruit  and  orange  skins,  grease, 
etc.,  in  it.  Is  this  stuff  desirable  in  the 
manure?  G.  J.  c. 

NeAV  Jersey. 

Some  kinds  of  garbage  work  up  quite 
quickly,  but  citrus  fruit  skins  and  grease 
are  useless  on  land.  Probably  there  is  not 
much  grease,  and  it  will  soon  get  mixed 
with  the  earth,  but  seA^eral  years  of  culti¬ 
vation  will  be  needed  to  Avear  out  the 
orange  skins.  Such  material  should  be 
burned. 


The  Most  Used  Tractor 
Costs  the  LEAST/ 


The  General  Pulling  Six-foot  Double  Disc  Harrow 

The  GENERAL 


Price 

#550  F.  O.  It.  Factory 


THINGS 

the  General 
Tractor  will  do 

Check  below  the  jobs 
this  tractor  will  do  on 
your  farm  and  note  how 
it  gives  you  dependable 
power  for  everything  a 
team  of  horses  will  do. 

Check  here 

Plows 

Harrows 

Pulverizes 

Plants  Corn 

Drills  Grain 

Spreads  Manure 

Spreads  Lime 

Cultivates 

Mows  Hay 

Rakes  Hay 

Loads  Hay 

Cuts  Corn 

Harvests  Grain 

Digs  Potatoes 

Belt  Power — Runs  any 
machine  requiring  12 
horsepower  or  less. 

Can  Be  Used 


From  Plowing  to  Harvest 

Most  farmers  have  wanted  a  tractor  for 
years — one  with  real  power.  But  they  have 
wanted  one  that  would  fit  the  ground — 
plant  the  crop,  cultivate  it,  and  then  do 
the  harvesting. 

Few  farmers  can  afford  to  invest  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  do  only  one  or  two  jobs 
and  must  then  set  around  idle  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  more  you  can 
use  a  tractor  the  less  it  costs  for  each  job. 

This  is  just  where  the  General  comes  in. 
It  is  low  in  first  cost — gives  ample  power 
for  any  job  a  team  of  horses  can  do  and 
for  all  ordinary  belt  work. 

It  is  adjustable  in  height  for  orchard  work, 
hillside  work,  or  plowing;  handles  easily 
as  a  team  but  never  tires  out.  It  has  one 
other  great  advantage — 

Uses  Horse-Drawn  Tools 

No  large  investment  in  new  implements  or  at¬ 
tachments  is  required  with  the  General.  It  uses 
your  regular  horse-drawn  tools.  All  of  the  horse- 
drawn  implements  in  the  Famous  Ohio  Line, 
manufactured  by  the  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.  of 
Bellevue,  Ohio,  have  been  fitted  with  a  simple 
inexpensive  hitch  for  use  with  this  tractor. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet  telling  what  the 
General  does — how  it  works. 

THE  GENERAL  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
Sales  Offices:  Bellevue,  Ohio 


GeneralTractor 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Makes  the  Crop  from  Blowing  to  Harvest 

The  General  Tractor  Co.  Sales  Offices:  Bellevue,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  description  of  the  General 
Tractor  and  what  it  will  do. 

Name . 

Address,  City . State . 

— . .r  v— .  - —  -  -a^ 
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Matthew  Martin,  Pioneer 

Chapter  III. 

HARD  TIMES 

Things  were  not  going  well  on  Mat¬ 
thew  Martin’s  farm.  He  had  bought  his 
100-acre  tract  from  Land  Agent  Hallett 
on  a  contract.  Payments  must  be  made, 
and  to  make  payments  was  not  easy. 
For,  while  the  pioneer  had  the  land  he 
coveted,  and  could  raise  bumper  crops 
from  its  unrivalled  fertility — 00  to  70 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  00  bushels 
of  corn  and  500  bushels  of  potatoes  being 
reported  in  the  records  of  the  early 
fairs — yet  he  must  find  a  market  for  his 
crop.  He  needed  a  non-farming  group, 
a  local  market,  to  wThich  he  might  sell 
his  potatoes  and  grain.  It  was  the  same 
old  problem  of  the  surplus. 

This  non-farming  group  did  not  appear 
very  rapidly  in  the  northern  counties. 
The  population  remained  sparse,  because 
the  white  men  feared  the  Indians,  whose 
unfriendliness  had  been  stirred  by  Sulli¬ 
van’s  raid ;  beacuse  they  feared  the  nu¬ 
merous  fevers  prevalent  along  the  creeks; 
and  because  they  feared  the  British  gun¬ 
boats  which  might  attack  the  unprotected 
lake  frontier. 

Now  because  Matthew  and  neighbors 
did  not  have  a  local  market  for  their 
grain,  they  must  seek  a  distant  one,  and 
immediately  they  were  blocked  again  by 
poor  transportation  facilities.  The  crops 
were  carried  out  of  the  wilderness  to  the 
cities  of  the  East  by  means  of  "Pennsyl- 


growth”  pioneers  came  into  the  commu¬ 
nity,  mere  striplings  in  power  compared 
with  the  men  of  might  who  had  first 
come  to  cope  with  the  forest.  These  new¬ 
comers,  nevertheless,  had  money  to  buy 
up  the  cleared  land.  Many  a  man,  bowed 
with  the  back-breaking  labor  of  turning 
the  Indians’  hunting-ground  into  the 
white  men’s  corn  ground,  who  had  cleared 
his  land  of  trees  but  had  not  been  able 
to  clear  it  of  debt,  was  forced  now  to 
give  up  the  vision  of  the  years  and 
to  move  away  from  his  promised  land. 

As  early  as  1811  Matthew  Martin  was 
forced  to  borrow  money,  giving  as  secur¬ 
ity  the  contract  for  his  100-acre  tract. 
He  could  not  keep  up  the  payments  on 
his  farm,  nor  could  he  make  enough 
money  for  current  expenses.  His  son-in- 
law,  Andrew,  whose  life  be  had  saved 
from  the  fever,  came  to  his  aid.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  Matthew  small  sums  of  money  as 
he  could  from  his  savings  as  a  cabinet¬ 
maker,  and  helped  him  work  the  farm. 
It  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the 
Avest  lake  road  from  Andrew’s  home  in 
the  village  to  the  Martin  farm  just  out¬ 
side. 

Matthew  was  no  longer  a  young  man. 
His  best  strength  was  gone.  His  energy 
and  enthusiasm  had  been  put  into  the 
land  he  loved.  All  this  was  hard  for  Mar¬ 
garet,  his  wife,  who  had  never  been  con¬ 
tented  in  the  wilderness.  Sally,  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  sister,  had  taken  the  back  trail  to 
Canandaigua  and  married  there.  The 
mother  Margaret  longed  for  the  snugness 
of  life  in  town,  away  from  ravenous 


wolves  and  nagging  debt,  but  with  the 
loyalty  of  a  pioneer  mother  she  remained 
with  Matthew  to  share  his  troubles,  while 
she  added  to  them. 

The  crisis  came  in  1822  Avhen  Matthew 
was  68  years  old.  His  contract,  still  un¬ 
redeemed,  had  changed  hands  and  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  Land  Agent 
Hallett.  Whether  Mr.  Hallett  misunder¬ 
stood  the  terms  of  the  loan  is  not  known, 
but  he  attempted  illegally  to  dispossess 
the  Martins.  The  original  sum  borrowed 
was  only  $250.  For  this  small  amount 
must  Matthew  lose  his  land ! 

Again  Andrew  Cornwall  came  to  the 
rescue.  He  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Albany.  By  order  of  the 
court  he  paid  the  $250,  with  interest  and 
charges,  to  redeem  the  contract.  The  title 
of  the  100-acre  tract  was  cleared  and 
was  delivered  to  Matthew  Martin  free  of 
incumbrance,  October  8,  1822.  Andrew 
wrent  to  Albany  himself  to  see  the  busi¬ 
ness  through.  The  pioneer  was  an  indi¬ 
vidualist,  not  apt  to  leave  too  much  to 
the  wisdom  or  indiscretion  of  an  attorney. 

F.  CORNWALL. 

(To  be  continued) 


Ceiling  Public  Hall 

I  ha\-e  a  building  used  as  a  dance  hall 
in  Summer.  It  is  30x70  ft.,  windows  on 
both  sides,  10  ft.  high  at  eaves.  Roof 
rises  3  in.  per  foot  run.  This  building 
is  open  inside  all  the  way  to  rafters.  I 
would  like  to  put  a  ceiling  in  it,  at  least 
to  the  eaves.  Will  this  ceiling  make  the 


keep  heat  from  coming  through  roof  dnl 
mg  the  day?  I  would  like  to  keep  hall  £ 
cool  as  possible  in  Summer.  At  presem 
I  have  openings  in  roof  that  I  can  onen 
and  close.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as 
to  ventilation?  E  F 

Pennsylvania. 

A  study  of  this  building  indicates  thit 
probably  the  best  method  of  ceiling  it.  will 
be  on  the  under  side  of  the  rafters  Fur 
ring  strips  should  be  nailed  across  the 
rafters  16  in.  from  center  to  center  and 
the  ceiling  nailed  to  these  strips.  The 
use  of  the  furring  strips  Avill  permit  get 
ting  a  smooth  even  surface  which  will 
look  well. 


It  will  probably  cost  somewhat  less  to 
ceil  to  the  underside  of  the  rafters  also 
With  a  3-in.  rise  per  foot  in  the  roof 
line,  the  distance  across  the  building  fol¬ 
lowing  the  underside  of  the  rafters’ will 
be  only  about  6  ft.  greater  than  it  would 
be  directly  across,  and  the  ceiling  for 
this  extra  420  sq.  ft.  will  cost  less  than 
the  ceiling  joists  that  would  be  required 
were  the  ceiling  placed  at  the  eaves  level 
This  method  of  ceiling  will  also  give  the 
hall  a  more  spacious  appearance.  The 
cubic  capacity  of  the  hall  will  be  in¬ 
creased  one-fifth  by  this  method  of  ceil¬ 
ing  and  for  that  reason  and  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  better  ventilated  by  open  win¬ 
dows  placed  in  the  gables  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  cooler  in  Summer  than  if  ceiled 
directly  across.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
not  be  much  more  difficult  to  heat  in 
Winter.  r.  h.  r. 


vauia  wagons.”  These  wagons  were  capa¬ 
cious  as  a  canal  boat,  with  high  sides  and 
canvas  tops,  with  8-in.-tired  wheels,  and 
they  were  drawn  by  six,  or  even  eight, 
teams  of  horses  or  oxen  over  the  primi¬ 
tive  roads.  About  13  miles  was  a  day’s 
journey.  Before  the  War  of  1812  wheat 
sold  at  a  farm  230  miles  from  Albany  at 
62%  cents  per  bushel ;  it  sold  in  Albany 
at  $2.12%  per  bushel.  Thus  nearly  three 
times  its  selling  price  at  the  farm  was 
added,  or  ll%c  per  bushel  for  each  day’s 
journey.  The  drivers  of  these  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania  wagons”  could  buy  wheat  for  pretty 
much  their  own  price,  for  they  had  a 
transportation  monopoly.  A  story  is  told 
of  one  of  them,  an  Albany  man,  who  was 
in  Geneva  in  1818  buying  wheat  for  three 
shillings  a  bushel,  but  did  not  find  quite 
enough  there  to  complete  his  load.  A 
farmer  from  Phelps,  hearing  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  sale,  offered  the 
driver  200  bushels  at  two  shillings  six¬ 
pence,  or  30c  a  bushel.  Besides  this  he 
fed  the  teams  and  kept  them  over  night. 
Very  little  grain  could  be  shipped  out  of 
Pultneyville  at  these  prices. 

And  there  were  other  disastrous  con¬ 
ditions. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  war  m 
Europe  should  add  to  Matthew’s  troubles. 
The  French  king  and  the  English  king 
were  quarreling  again.  They  were  not 
only  blockading  each  other’s  ports  and 
sinking  each  other’s  ships,  but,  in  their 
spare  time,  they  were  harrying  American 
commerce.  Our  Mr.  Jefferson,  being  at 
that  time  in  the  White  House,  was  a  man 
of  peace,  a  thinker.  He  thought  he  would 
try  a  little  embargo  of  his  own.  He 
therefore  ordered  all  American  merchant 
vessels  to  remain  at  home,  while  he  noti¬ 
fied  London  and  Paris  that  they  could 
have  no  more  of  our  corn  and  wheat — 
they  needed  our  grain  badly — until  they 
promised  to  leave  our  traders  alone.  In 
this  simple  way  he  expected  to  bring 
these  two  proud  nations  to  their  knees, 
and  he  would  have  succeeded  if  the  young 
America  could  have  endured. 

But,  as  is  usual  under  prohibition  of 
this  sort,  the  honest  men  were  speedily 
ruined,  while  the  bootleggers  piled  up  for¬ 
tunes.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  expected 
the  financial  depression,  stagnated  com¬ 
merce,  popular  distress  and  agricultural 
ruin  which  followed.  American  shipping 
disappeared  from  the  high  seas  by  the 
year  1809.  American  goods  for  export 
were  dammed  up  in  the  home  harbors; 
American  farmers  lost  their  European 
markets,  save  for  the  goods  smuggled 
through  by  bootleggers;  and  to  Matthew 
Martin  and  his  honest  neighbors  prices 
were  lower  and  more  uncertain  than  ever. 

When  the  War  of  1812  vvas  finally 
declared,  there  was  a  demand  for  all  farm 
commodities,  and  prices  went  up  for  a 
time.  They  fell  flat  again,  of  course, 
when  the  fighting  ceased.  In  the  Fall  ot 
1812  Augustus  Porter  advertised  to  pay 
$1  a  bushel  for  wheat  delivered  at  a 
mill;  in  1813  it  was  worth  $1.37%;  in 
1814  it  was  worth  $1.25,  whence  it 
dropped  to  50c,  and  that  Avas  the  approxi¬ 
mate  price  which  endured  through  the 
years  until  1821.  when  Janies  Lyon 
offered  to  pay  four  shillings  for  10.000 
bushels  first  quality  Avdieat  delivered  at 
his  mill,  "in  goods  or  cash  debts." 

To  add  to  this  grinding  hardship  came 
the  "cold  years”  of  1816-17.  There  was 
frost  every  month  of  the  year.  There 
were  no  crops — none. 

During  this  period  of  depression  Mat¬ 
thew  and  the  other  settlers  fell  upon 
various  expedients.  They  tried  raising 
peppermint,  for  which  there  Avas  a  ready 
sale.  They  tried  raising  sheep,  which  for 
a  time  Avas  successful,  but  too  many  went 
into  sheep-raising,  and  again  there  Avas  a 
disastrous  surplus.  They  began  to  collect 
the  ashes  from  the  burned  trees  to  sell 
at  the  asheries  for  wmrking  into  pearl- 
ash;  450  bushels  of  ashes  Avere  required 
to  make  a  ton  of  potash.  The  choicest 
timber  was  sacrificed,  and  in  those  days 
there  was  no  reforestation. 

These  expedients,  however,  did  not 
serve.  Mortgages  were  foreclosed  and 
farms  were  sold.  A  group  of  “second- 


Is  your  farm  machinery 
ready  for  spring? 


Now  is  the  time  to  fill  up  with  Socony  Par  abase  Motor  Oil 

IF  YOU  go  to  your  nearest  Socony  dealer  today  he  will  tell 
you  about  Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil  and  how  it  insures 
long  life  for  your  tractors. 

Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil  is  made  from  the  finest  paraffin 
base  crudes.  Lubrication  experts  agree  that  paraffin  base 
crudes  make  the  best  motor  oils. 

Put  this  oil  in  your  tractors.  It  means  quieter,  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  And  it  greatly  reduces  wear.  Remember, 
too,  that  for  true  Socony  performance  you  should  use  Socony 
Special  Gasoline. 

Then  your  tractors  will  be  ready  for  a  real  summer’s 
work.  And  you  will  secure  the  protection  that  only  Socony 
products  can  give. 

S0CDNY 

«rou<.  p*i  or r 

GASOLINE  «  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  »  PARABASE  MOTOR  OILS  -  990-A  MOTOR  OIL  FOR  FORE'S 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Arizona  Hunter 
Lands  Big  Catch 
For  His  Pipe 


Stranded  in  hot  desert 
he  finds  oasis  of  comfort 

in  this  little  blue  tin 


Ask  Mr.  Kirby,  a  victim  of  the  stifling 
heat  of  the  desert,  and  he'll  tell  you  it’s 
mighty  uncomfortable  to  hunt  for  your 
favorite  pipe-tobacco  and  find  you’ve 
lost  your  pouch.  Unless  (as  it  so  hap¬ 
pened)  one  of  the  boys  has  a  welcome 
‘•shot"  of  Edgeworth  to  fill  the  breach. 

Mr.  Kirby  says  it  certainly  did  more 
than  that  for  him.  For  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  packed  his  pipe  with  Edge- 
worth  the  world  seemed  pretty  good 
again.  And  now  he’s  made  up  his  mind 
he'll  never  smoke  any  other  brand. 
Read  his  letter: 


Bottle  Mountain  Sanitarium 
Hot  Springs,  So.  Dakota 
December  5,  1928 

Larus  &  Brother  Company 
Richmond,  Va. 

Gentlemen : 

When  I  started  to  smoke  a  pipe 
several  years  ago,  I  tried  all  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  tobacco,  mixtures  and 
plain  leaf. 

After  trying  everything,  I  settled 

on  .  as  the  one  tobacco  that 

had  no  faults  to  prevent  my  enjoy¬ 
ing  my  pipe.  Mild,  aromatic,  cool- 
burning  and  dry-smoking,  it  seemed 
to  be  all  that  a  perfect  tobacco 
should  be,  but  it  cost  $4.00  a  pound ! 

Well,  I  stuck  to  it  for  several 
rears,  and  then  one  day  in  the  desert 
in  Arizona,  I  went  out  on  an  all-day 
shooting  trip,  and  left  my  pquch  at 
home,  and  did  not  discover  it  until 
[  was  miles  from  town  and  a  mile  or 
more  from  where  we  had  left  our 
Ford.  Well,  I  was  disgusted.  The 
sun  was  shining  hot  as  the  devil 
that  day,  and  everything  was  danc¬ 
ing  in  the  heat,-  and  I  soon  got  a 
headache. 

Now  a  queer  thing  about  these 
headaches  I  have  is  that  tobacco  re¬ 
lieves  them.  So  I  asked  one  of  the 
boys  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  he 
handed  me  a  tin  of  Edgeworth.  1 
got  the  biggest  surprise  of  my  smok¬ 
ing  experience.  For  the  pipe  tasted 
just  as  good  as  it  ever  had  with  the 
other  brand,  and  was  quite  a  bit 
cooler,  too. 

l'ou  can  be  sure  I  have  never 
smoked  any  more  imported  mixtures 
since  that  day,  and  as  long  as  Edge- 
worth  is  what  it  is  I  will  use  no 

other. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  McKinley  Kirby 


Not  all  pipe  smokers  are  brave  bold 
hunters.  But  nearly  all  pipe  smokers 
are  calm,  serene  fellows.  Fipe-smoking 


runs  to  sound,  thinking  men — not  to 
the  nervous,  helter- 
skelter  breed.  Some¬ 
how  with  a  briar 
between  your 
teeth  you  simply 
can't  be  hurried  in¬ 
to  nervous,  jumpy 
decisions. 

But  you  don’t 
have  to  wait 
un  t  i  1  you’re 
stuck  in  a  des¬ 
ert  to  try  the 
powers  of 
Edgeworth. 

FREE 
Offer 

1  Amps  you’ve  lacked  proper  fodder 
r  11  *vour  Pipe.  If  so,  let  us  send  you 
free  °f  charge  a  trial  package  of  Edge- 
^■  "iih  Ready-Rubbed  smoking  tobacco. 
Snnpiy  write  your  name  and  address 
*°  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  29  S.  21st 
bt..  Richmond,  Va. 


Vdffeworth  “Ready-Rubbed"  is 
■'0  d  in  various  sizes  from  small 
pocket  packages  to  pound  humi¬ 
dor  tms .  Also  “ Plug  Slice ” 
A  9 e worth  comes  packed  in  thin 
fr.  C«8’  Ior  Pipe-smokers  v:ho  like 
>ub  up  their  tobacco  in  the 
palm  of  the  handy. 
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Know  a  Weed  Seed  Each 
Week 

No.  4— BROAD-LEAF  PLANTAIN 

Among  the  commonest  of  weeds  in  our 
lawns,  around  dooryards.  and  in  rich 
land  pastures  is  the  familiar  broad¬ 
leaved  species  of  plantain.  This  is  one  of 
the  domesticated  species  that  have  closely 
trailed  civilization — indeed,  the  Indian 
name  for  the  species  was  “white  man’s 
foot.” 

The  ovate,  strongly  ribbed  leaves  are 
clustered  on  the  ground,  arising  from  a 
thick,  fleshy  root  well  covered  with  fibers. 
From  the  center  of  the  leaf  cluster  the 
slender  flowering  stems  develop  with  their 


Seeds  of  broad-leaf  plantain,  irregular 
in  shape,  icith  conspicuous  light  scar 
as  background. 


elongated  spikes  on  which  seeds  soon  form 
in  large  numbers,  a  single  specimen  being 
capable  of  maturing  as  high  as  38,000 
seeds. 

The  seeds  are  black  or  dark  brown  and 
are  distinguished  by  the  irregular  shape 
and  rather  conspicuous  scar.  When  moist¬ 
ened  they  become  sticky,  a  characteristic 
they  share  with  buckhorn,  to  which  the 
common  plantain  is  closely  related.  They 
are  frequently  found  as  impurities  in 
grass  and  clover  seed,  particularly  Alsike 
clover. 

In  reality  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  common  plaintain  masquerading  under 
the  same  common  name.  One,  which  is 
more  properly  known  as  Rugel’s  plantain, 
can  be  distinguished  by  the  reddish  bases 
of  the  leaf  stalks  and  by  the  larger  seeds. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 


Care  of  Cacti 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  on 
caring  for  cacti  V  I  have  one  of  the  va¬ 
riety  which  blossoms  in  the  Spring  and 
has  long  scalloped  leaves,  some  of  them 
nearly  a  yard  long.  The  plant  is  about 
five  years  old  and  blossomed  last  Spring 
for  the  first,  having  one  red  blossom 
about  seven  inches  across.  It  looks  dull 
and  wilty  and  shows  no  sign  of  blos¬ 
soming  this  Spring.  E.  c.  w. 

Generally  speaking  cacti  prefer  an 
open,  porous  sandy  soil,  with  abundant 
drainage.  The  warm  dry  air  of  a  living- 
room  is  congenial  to  them.  The  plants 
may  be  rested  at  any  season  by  setting 
them  away  in  a  dry  place  for  two  or 
three  months.  Specimens  grown  in  the 
house  for  YVinter  flowering  have  their 
resting  period  during  the  Summer.  They 
are  brought  into  a  warm  sunny  place, 
and  water  given  sparingly  at  first,  until 
new  growth  starts,  when  they  may  be 
watered  more  liberally.  After  blooming 
is  over  water  is  gradually  withheld  un¬ 
til  the  rest  begins.  Perhaps  this  plant 
did  not  have  sufficient  rest  last  Summer. 
The  “dull,  wilted”  appearance  also  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  may  have  been  chilled  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter. 


Moles  in  the  Lawn 

What  shall  we  do  to  get  rid  of  moles 
that  are  determined  to  spoil  our  beauti¬ 
ful  lawn?  YVe  have  tried  everything  we 
have  been  advised  but  the  trouble  con¬ 
tinues.  i.  B. 

Traps  and  fumigation  with  c.vanogas 
are  standard  treatments.  Probably  your 
failure  to  clear  out  the  moles  has  been 
that  you  did  not  get  where  they  were. 
The  little  mound  near  the  surface,  which 
does  the  mischief  in  lawns,  is  not  the 
main  run  of  the  moles,  but  only  the  place 
where  they  are  searching  for  their  food. 
A  trap  set  in  one  of  these  shallow  places 
may  catch  the  animal  if  the  run  is  a 
fresh  one  and  the  mole  chances  to  go  back 
through  it.  But  the  only  sure  way  is  to 
find  the  deeper  run  and  do  the  trapping 
or  poisoning  there. 

When  mole  damage  is  very  severe  we 
are  likely  to  think  that  there  must  be  a 
whole  army  of  them.  But  this  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  true  as  three  or  four  can  make 
great  havoc  with  a  lawn  or  strawberry 
row.  We  knew  one  case  where  the  work 
stopped  entirely  after  two  moles  were 
trapped,  although  the  lawn  had  been  so 
chewed  up  as  to  be  nearly  ruined. 


'I  ELDS  that  pro- 
_  duce  golden  returns 
are  not  always  fields  of 
grain.  Some  years  they  must  be 
fields  of  clover  or  alfalfa,  or  pas¬ 
tures  for  live  stock.  This  up-to-date 
plan  balances  farming  work,  elim¬ 
inates  single  crop  risks,  maintains 
soil  fertility  and  insures  consistent 
profits.  The  first  essential  to  modern 


farm  management  and 
the  rotation  of  fields 
with  crops  and  live  stock 
is  a  system  of  good,  hog-tight  fences. 
When  building  fence  do  not  waste 
time  and  labor  on  inferior  fences 
that  require  frequent  repairs  and 
early  replacement.  The  best  fences 
that  experience,  research  and 
money  can  produce  are — 


Pittsburgh  Fences 

Hinge-Joint  or  Stiff-Stay 


THIS  line  of  fences  is  dedicated  to  greater 
farm  prosperity.  It  is  made  of  special 
steel,  wire  of  full  gauge,  and  Super-Zinced, 
that  is,  armored  against  rust  by  the  heaviest 
coating  of  zinc  that  can  be  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  to  wire.  By  our  process  the  zinc  is  so 
closely  bonded  to  the  steel  that  it  will  not 
flake  or  peel.  Remember,  galvanizing  that 
flakes  or  peels  cannot  protect  a  fence  from  rust. 


The  Pittsburgh  Fence  line  is  complete, 
including  hinge-joint  and  stiff-stay  fences  in 
the  standard  farm  and  poultry  styles,  the 
wonderful  closely  spaced  Pittsburgh  Chictite 
Fence,  and  beautiful  Pittsburgh  Lawn  Fence. 
Insist  on  the  “Pittsburgh”  brand  for  the 
same  high  quality  in  barbed  wire,  gates,  steel 
posts  and  wire  nails.  Send  the  coupon  for 
new  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


709  Union  Trust  Bldg., 


Pittsburgh,  Pcnna. 


Gentlemen: 


Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  new  fence  catalogue. 
Farm  Record  Booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer, 

Name  _ - - 


Address. 


J 


.*» 


“The  crows  went  over 
and  pulled  up  my 
neighbor’s  corn1 

writes  J.  E.  Meyers  of  West  Salem,  Ohio.  And  from  that  day  on 
Mr.  Meyers'  crow  troubles  were  over,  for  he  said  further,  “I 
tested  your  Crow  Repellent  and  found  it  to  be  just  as  you  recom¬ 
mended.” 

With  a  successful  record  of  over  20  years  behind  it,  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  is  the  one  sure  cure  for  crow  troubles.  Not  only  crows, 
but  moles,  squirrels  and  all  pests  leave  your  cornfield  severely  alone, 
if  you  treat  your  seed-corn  with  it  just  before  planting.  It  is  nob 
poisonous. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half 
size  can  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn't  have 
it  in  stock,  then  order  direct.  “Money  Back”  guarantee.  Address 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500  II  New  Britain,  Conn. 


STANLEYS.  1 


Be  sure  you  get 

STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


»• 


(A0/0vv\ 

\woyv  ! 


Seed  coated  with.  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent 


K 
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Looking  Up 

Things  are  looking  up,  at  least  here  in 
Central  New  York.  In  the  first  place 
milk  is  bringing  a  good  price  as  compared 
with  some  figures  we  have  noticed  in  the 
past.  Canneries  are  being  opened  again 
this  season  after  several  years  of  idleness. 
Peas  will  be  canned  in  a  great  many 
Central  New  York  plants  this  Summer. 

The  trouble  with  the  canned  pea  mar¬ 
ket  was  that  the  business  developed  faster 
than  the  consumption,  production  being 
tripled  within  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
canners  never  attempted  a  systematic 
advertising  campaign;  hence  there  was 
only  a  normal  increase  in  consumption, 
and  the  factories  suddenly  found  them¬ 
selves  loaded  with  a  product  which  cost 
more  to  pack  than  could  be  secured  from 
the  consumer.  The  immediate  result  was 
the  closing  of  dozens  of  canning  factories. 

The  consumption  is  now  approaching 
production,  hence  many  canneries  will 
begin  operations  again  this  season.  This 
news  is  pleasant  to  farmers  and  villagers 
alike.  The  canneries  are  located  in  rural 
communities  close  to  the  production 
areas.  Hence  it  is  a  means  of  employ¬ 
ment' to  the  residents  of  the  nearby  vil¬ 
lages.  This  means  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  “new  money”  gets  into  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  rural  communities.  The 
farmer  who  grows  canning  peas  also  re¬ 
ceives  cash  for  his  product,  and  this  again 
means  money  in  the  community,  for  the 
farmer  patronizes  the  village  stores,  and 
when  he  is  “flush”  the  era  of  prosperity 
reaches  the  local  business  men. 

There  is  another  benefit  when  canning 
peas  are  grown  extensively.  This  section 
of  Central  New  York  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  green  peas  can  be  grown  to 
advantage.  There  is  plenty  of  rainfall, 
cool  climate  and  an  alkaline  soil,  which 
is  the  ideal  condition  for  perfect  peas. 
The  industry  is  specialized  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  cars  are  shipped  each  year  to 
the  city  market.  However,  the  green  pea 
market  h5s  become  flooded,  prices  have 
been  low  through  certain  periods  and 
everyone  loses. 

As  the  same  soil  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  necessary  for  both  canning  and 
green  peas,  an  increase  in  the  acreage 
planted  to  canning  peas  means  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  green  peas.  Hence  the  opening 
of  the  canneries  will  undoubtedly  affect 
the  green  pea  market  favorably.  With  the 
canning  peas  the  grower  is  offered  a 
stipulated  price  per  ton.  Hence  the  re¬ 
turns  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of 
the  crop  harvested.  With  green  peas  the 
grower  takes  all  the  risk.  He  spends  his 
good  money  for  seed,  fertilizer,  pickers, 
baskets,  express  and  commission  and  he 
may  get  $4  a  bushel  or  oO  cents.  As  it 
costs  about  $1.50  a  bushel  to  grow  and 
market  the  peas,  this  may  mean  a  good 
profit  or  a  substantial  loss. 

Potatoes  ought  to  pay  pretty  well  this 
year.  The  price  is  low  now  and  one  of 
my  friends  tells  me  that  the  certified 
seed  is  moving  very  slowly.  After  the 
50-cent  potatoes  of  the  past  season  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  reduction  in  acre¬ 
age.  at  least  locally. 

All  in  all,  things  are  looking  up  for  the 
farmer  in  this  section,  'and  that  makes 
everyone  cheerful,  for  the  villager  has 
begun  to  realize  that  he  cannot  prosper 
unless  his  side  partner,  the  farmer,  does. 

T.  T.  J. 


Some  California  News 

This  State  is  water-bound  on  the  west. 
It  is  long  north  and  south,  and  as  varied 
as  its  products.  The  entire  coast  is  much 
alike  in  mild  climate  from  Mexico  to 
Canada,  yet  it  is  essentially  changed  in 
small  areas.  In  the  main  it  is  dry.  The 
rains  come  mostly  in  W  inter  months,  and 
sunshine  and  fogs  in  Summer.  We  are 
located  50  miles  north  of  San  Francisco, 
17  miles  from  the  sea. 

Garden  work  is  continued  at  all  times, 
as  many  seeds  are  planted  in  early  Fall 
and  Winter  for  early  use.  I  have  eaten 
green  peas  in  February  planted  in  Fall. 
Vegetables  are  supplied  from  Southern 
California  and  Mexico  at  less  cost  than 
to  grow  here.  Nights  are  so  cool  and 
frosty  that  most  kinds  of  vegetables  do 
not  come  in  early  here.  On  the  coast  at 
Camp  Meeker  there  is  no  frost,  yet  too 
cool  to  ripen  tomatoes.  Here  they  are 
grown  by  the  ton  to  perfection,  to  ripen 
in  Septembter  until  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  beets  and 
carrots  can  be  left  out  all  Winter  and 
much  of  it  is  fed  to  chickens,  as  is  kale 


and  chard ;  even  stockmen  grow  beets  and 
the  like  to  feed  cattle  in  Winter  in  the 
pastures,  where  they  are  thrown  out 
whole  and  eaten  as  boys  do  apples,  a  bite 
at  a  time. 

Pasture  is  green  from  October  till  next 


June;  then  it  dries  like  hay  and  is  good 
till  Fall  rains  drench  it.  Stock  does  well 
on  it.  In  this  section  Alfalfa,  clover  and 
Timothy  are  not  much.  Hay  is  made  of 
wheat,  oats  and  barley,  cut  before  it 
ripens.  Corn  is  not  a  dependable  crop, 


yet  I  have  seen  it  in  small  fields  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  Mid-West  State 
crop.  Potatoes  of  the  finest  quality  are 
grown  here  and  now  sell  at  80c  for  50 
lbs. ;  sweet  potatoes,  5  lbs.  at  25c.  Flat 
turnips  do  not  do  well  here;  they  are 


only  grown  and  sold  in  bunches  at  5c 
for  table  use. 

Dairies  do  well  here,  as  do  sheep  and 
wool ;  pork  is  lacking.  The  chicken  and 
egg  business  is  a  live  and  paying  one  in 
this  county.  The  center  of  that  is  Peta- 
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luma,  where  they  are  in  great  force.  Over 
100.000  chicks  were  sent  out  yesterday 
and  as  high  as  37  carloads  of  eggs  are 
sent  out  at  times  in  one  day,  east  and 
west,  even  to  Hawaii,  China  and  Japan 

Almonds  and  walnuts  are  a  good  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Franquette  is  of  the  English 
kind,  the  best  of  that  class,  and  great 
fields  of  them  are  grown  and  planted 
One  farm  of  60  acres  or  more  in  fun 
bearing  was  sold  for  $150,000  a  few  years 
back  when  the  man  died. 

This  is  pre-eminently  a  fruit  State  In 
the  foothills  in  the  extreme  north  in  this 
county  oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits 
are  grown,  as  they  are  at  Oroville  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  and  they  ripen  there 
earlier  than  about  Fresno  in  the  south- 
more  warmth  in  Summer.  Pears  are 
grown  here,  and  more  in  Lake  and  other 
counties,  mostly  Bartletts.  They  were 
first  planted  at  Placerville,  where  gold 
was  discovered.  At  Placerville  pear  trees 
are  as  large  in  body  and  healthy  as  apple 
trees  in  the  East.  a.  h.  g. 

Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 


Water  Lilies  and  Muskrats 

In  regard  to  an  inquiry  asking  how  to 
rid  a  pond  of  water  lilies,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  trying  muskrats.  We  have  a 
small  pond  in  which  we  plant  out  every 
Spring  the  large  water  lily  plants.  Our 
problem  seems  to  be  quite  contrary  to 
this  reader’s.  The  muskrats  come  and 
break  off  the  leaves,  stems  and  all,  and 
then  chew  the  roots  loose  from  the  soil 
bottom.  Although  we  have  fenced  in  the 
lilies  and  set  traps  for  the  rats,  they  still 
persist. 

How  this  remedy  would  work  out  in 
such  a  large  pond  as  this  reader  has  I  do 
not  know,  but  perhaps  it  might  help  to 
solve  his  problem.  n.  s. 

Thomaston,  Conn. 
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The 

Farmall  Story 
is  well  told 
by  these  men 

They  farm  with  F airmails. 
Their  letters  make  inter¬ 
esting  reading,  too* 


.  .  .  .  The  FARMALL 

plants  up  to  60  acres  in  an  8-hour  day,  with 
4-row  planter.  In  cultivating,  with  4-row  outfit 
as  shown  here,  it  cleans  35  to  50  acres  a  day, 
and  in  later  cultivatings  50  to  60  acres  a  day. 
Two-row  work  in  proportion.  Handles  all  haying 
jobs,  cutting  a  1 4- foot  swath  with  7-foot  Farmall- 
powered  mower  and  7-foot  trailer  mower  attached; 
also  rakes,  loaders,  etc.  Plows  two  furrows,  pulls 
all  seed-bed  implements,  and  operates  grain  and 
corn  harvesting  machines. 


“JUST  FINISHED  cultivating  75 
acres  of  corn.  My  Farmall  will  work 
in  crooked  rows  where  a  snake  would 
get  lost,  and  it  does  a  fine  job  of 
cultivating.” 

Robert  Sowle 

Mona,  Mont. 

“I  HAD  235  acres  of  corn  which  I 
cared  for  alone,  besides  milking  8 
cows.  If  I  hadn’t  had  a  Farmall  I 
would  have  had  to  use  three  4-horse 
teams  and  two  hired  men.  I  think 
horse  farming  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Wouldn’t  sell  my  Farmall  at  any 
price  unless  I  could  get  another.  It 
has  saved  me  time  and  labor  and 
made  me  money.” 

Reggie  Garrett 

Amherst,  S.  D. 

“I  WILL  NEVER  cultivate  corn 
with  horses  again  when  the  Farmall 
can  be  had.  The  Farmall  is  the  best 
all-purpose  tractor  that  can  be  bought. 
Give  me  McCormick -Deering  ma¬ 
chines  every  time.  They  are  the  only 
kind  I  will  recommend  to  my  friends 
and  neighbors.” 

C.  Elmer  Wright 

Springhope,  Pa. 


“I  HAVE  GIVEN  the  Farmall  a 
good  trial  in  plowing.  I  surely  think 
the  world  of  it  and  don’t  want  to  farm 
without  the  Farmall.” 

Samuel  H.  Froehlich 

Princeton,  Minn. 

“I  USE  a  Farmall  but  I  have  not  as 
much  as  a  singletree  to  hitch  horses 
onto.  Have  no  desire  to  own  horses.” 
Adolph  Anderson 

Montevideo,  Minn. 

“WE  FARM  200  acres  with  our  Farm- 
all — 105  of  corn  and  75  of  oats.  Put 
the  oats  in  in  2  days,  had  a  tandem 
disk  and  2-section  harrows  on  the 
Farmall.  With  a  2-row  cultivator  we 
cultivated  20  to  22  acres  a  day  the 
first  two  cultivations  and  30  to  35 
on  high  speed  the  last  2  cultivations. 
It  is  the  best  corn  plow  I  ever 
handled.” 

Claude  Wessling 

Paton,  Iowa 

“I  HAVE  two  little  boys  (13  and  11 
years)  and  they  do  anything  I  can  do 
with  my  Farmall.  They  run  it  all  the 
time.” 

Bob  Taylor,  Savannah,  Tenn. 


“I  CONSIDER  my  Farmall  the  most 
wonderful  tractor  made.  I  cultivate, 
mow  hay,  plow,  disk,  run  our  binder, 
cut  wood,  etc.  I  am  astonished  at  the 
amount  and  kind  of  work  it  will  do. 
The  Farmall  is  to  my  mind  the 
greatest  piece  of  machinery  ever 
brought  onto  this  or  any  other  farm. 
I  cannot  praise  the  Farmall  too  highly, 
and  really  love  to  use  it.” 

F.  P.  LeCompte 

Urbana,  Va. 

“THE  FARMALL  is  the  greatest 
machine  developed  for  farmers  since 
the  reaper.” 

H.  A.  Finch,  Jr. 

McKinney,  Tex. 

“I  AM  sure  I  am  safe  in  saying  it  is 
at  least  one-third  cheaper  to  farm  with 
a  Farmall  than  with  horses.” 

Leslie  G.  Arnold 

Arcadia,  Neb. 

“THE  ONLY  job  for  which  I  find 
the  tractor  not  practical  is  gathering 
the  eggs.” 

Orvis  Schroyer 

Maple  Park,  Ill. 


^  {T  Write  for  the  FARMALL  catalog. 

^  L  See  the  dealer  for  a  demonstration.  J  ^ 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


All  Aboard  for  a  Good  Time 
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the  right  tool  saves  time 


FOR  STONY 
GROUND 

Mere’S  a  hoe  with  extra  long 
Tuned  shank.  For  stony  or  trashy 
/round  it  is  a  universal  favorite 
flying  time  and  much  chopping. 
Vegetable  growers  in  Eastern 
states  know  it  well. 

Blade  is  of  high  tfr.de  forged 
«teel  tempered  in  oil.  M  ldth  of 
blade  is  7'/,  inches;  four  foot 
soring  handle  of  selected  ash. 

The  brand  True  Temper  is 
burned  in  the  handle  to  mark 
each  hoe  as  the  best  tool  of 
its  kind  that  can  be  made. 

THE  AMERICAN 
FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

1918  Keith  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Farm  &  Garden 
Tools  for  over  100  years 


If  your  dealer  has  not 
yet  stocked  *he  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Hoe 
Cat.  No.  SN7y8, 
send  us  his  name 
and  $1.40  and  ne 
will  supply  vou 
direct,  post¬ 
paid. 


FREE 
on  Request 
— Users’  Catalog.  De¬ 
scribes  over  400  choice 
tools  for  every  farm 
task. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY  HOE 


True  Temper 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

J  Practical  Proven  .Power 
I  Cultivator  for  Gardeners, 

I  Suburbanites,  Truckers,; 
l“lorists,  Nurserymen  ,fe 
It  tuit  Growers,  Country  | 

Instates  and  Poultrymen.  — L, —  -  ^ 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

L.*065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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/IMPROVED  MODELS  live  features. 

World’s  Poineer  Garden  Tractor.  Plows. Mo ws» 

Cultivates;  also  belt 
work  Fays  for  it¬ 
self  In  one  season. 

Catalog  Fret! 

new  BEEMAN 
tractor  CO. 

SS07  i» til  St,,  N.  E, 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Geta  SHAWpuallTR  ACTOR 


■v  Mower  Attachment 
.Cuts  Weeds, Grasses, 
k  Lawns. 


FWf.°p!ru.ck  Gardens .  Smalt 
of?Sen8tapf  3'Doeii  tljework 
ti\, p|ows.  seeds,  cut- 

Try  It  io  Days  - 

W°rA  at  ™>  > 
mr  liberal, 

FAmv  O^rT  our  LOW 

■*  control 

_  W  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  RY3A  Galesburg,  Kan. 


,  U.  S.  HEADQUARTERS  — 

Arms,  Ammunition  &'  Parts 

P  /i  /  g®r’*Ierkel  ®ros*  •  Mannllcher,-  Webley  -  Scott*  etc. 
W  Sorin^fi*i£n£  American  Arms  &  Ammunition 
9  LsHfllr?  s  ^stocked' to  Col.  Whelen’s  Revised  Specifications 
I  Side  Arm.  A^*D"oAm»eri5*  °*  fine  new  Rifle*,  Trap,  Field  Gun*, 
I  fcepairinw^**!^8  *Telescopesmounted.  *  Expert 

stamps  for  128  page  Arm*  Catalog. 


A.F -Stoeger. Inc;  New  York.  N.Y. 

509  Fifth  Avenue  (at  42nd  St.) 


Make  a  Tractor  of  You  r  Car 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  III. 
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The  Rural  School  Question 

LIVE  MEETING  IN  ONEIDA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

I  am  inclosing  clipping  from  the  Rome 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Sentinel.  The  effort  to 
“centralize”  the  schools  here  has  only 
reached  the  “whispering”  stage  as  yet, 
but  realizing  that  the  best  time  to  com¬ 
bat  a  fire  is  before  it  gets  beyond  control, 
we  proceeded  to  organize.  V.  T.  c. 

Vernon,  N.  Y. 

The  article  from  the  Rome  Sentinel 
follows : 

Vernon,  March  30. — The  “little  red 
schoolhouse”  came  into  its  own  Friday 
night  when  it  was  lauded  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  gathering  of  taxpayers  from  11 
districts  in  the  vicinity  of  District  No. 
9,  on  the  Rome  road,  that  filled  every 
seat  in  that  schoolhouse,  with  many  stand¬ 
ing.  Enthusiasm  reigned,  and  it  was 
plainly  the  sentiment  of  those  present 
that  any  effort  toward  consolidation 
would  be  fought  to  the  bitter  end.  It  was 
voted  to  form  a  local  branch  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society,  of  which 
there  are  already  1,400  in  the  State. 

Klass  Kipers  of  Hart's  Hill,  Whites- 
boro,  and  YT.  T.  Caraher  of  District  No.  9 
classed  the  movement  for  centralization 
of  schools  as  “taxation  without  represen¬ 
tation”  and  urged  the  districts  to  get 
busy  and  send  petitions  to  D.  Boyd 
Devendorf,  president  of  the  society,  and 
their  district  superintendent,  W.  J.  Lewis. 
They  also  advised  trustees  to  hire  a  good 
teacher,  keep  the  school  buildings  and 
grounds  in  good  repair  and  to  maintain 
their  school  in  their  own  district. 

These  officers  were  elected :  President, 
John  M.  Lewis;  secretary,  V.  T.  Cara- 
her;  treasurer,  George  W.  .Tones.  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  several  districts  were  named 
as  vice-presidents  and  also  one  from  each 
district  as  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  They  are :  District  9,  Fred  Kess¬ 
ler;  11.  A.  O.  Smith.  H.  L.  Jenkins; 
4.  Charles  Foote,  G.  W.  Pankhurst :  13. 
George  Dapson,  Mrs.  Frank  Haider ; 
14.  Westmoreland.  Mrs.  Anastasia  Schu- 
maker,  Lincoln  Kitchen ;  12,  Westmore¬ 
land,  Earl  Hofferd.  Frank  Bellinger;  13, 
Westmoreland,  George  M.  Bowers; 
6,  Westmoreland,  Adam  Kessler.  Edward 
Smith ;  10,  Westmoreland.  Byron  Davis. 
Albert  Evans ;  Heela,  Erwin  Smith, 
Frank  Nash ;  Hart’s  Hill.  R.  TV.  Benson. 

Fred  Kessler,  trustee,  called  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  order  and  John  Yl.  Lewis  was 
named  as  chairman.  Any  other  district 
is  welcome  to  come  into  the  organization 
at  any  time.  Another  meeting  will  be 
held,  probably  the  latter  part  of  -the 
month,  when  it  is  planned  to  have  as 
speaker  Mr.  Devendorf.  president,  of 
Amsterdam.  District  12  of  Westmore¬ 
land  sent  a  petition  against  consolidation 
signed  by  every  taxpayer  in  the  district. 
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Voters  at  School  Meeting 

Who  has  a  right  to  vote  at  school  meet¬ 
ings  in  New  York  State?  A.  R. 

Every  person  entitled  to  vote  at  a 
school  meeting  must  be: 

1.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.  A  resident  of  the  district  for  the 
past  30  days,  and  in  addition  thereto,  he 
must  possess  one  of  the  four  following 
qualifications : 

1.  Own,  rent,  hire  or  lease  real  prop¬ 
erty,  or 

2.  Be  parent  of  a  child  who  has  at¬ 
tended  school  in  the  district  for  a  period 
of  at  least  eight  weeks  during  the  year 
preceding  the  school  meeting,  or 

3.  Provide  permanent  residence  for 
such  child,  or 

4.  Has  taxable  personal  property  as¬ 

sessed  in  the  town  for  a  sum  in  excess  of 
$50.  »•  D- 

Preventing  Tree  Damage 
From  Mice 

Every  Spring  I  see  complaints  of  mice 
killing  trees.  I  have  used  this  plan  for 
50  years  and  have  yet  to  see  a  tree 
chewed  by  the  mice. 

In  October  put  five  or  six  shovels  of 
fresh  dirt  around  each  tree  close  to  the 
trunk  of  tree,  and  six  or  eight  inches 
wide.  If  tall  grass  is  close  to  trunk,  pull 
it  (or  if  your  back  is  lame,  tread  it  down 
with  your  foot).  The  snow  will  freeze 
to  the  earth  and  no  mice  will  chew  a 
tree.  C.  P- 

New  York. 


From  a  Vermont  Valley 

Would  you  give  a  Vermonter,  who  has 
always  lived  in  the  Otter  Creek  Valley,  a 
little  room  in  The  R.  N.-Y.?  So  many 
letters  tell  about  great  depths  of  snow 
and  wild  animals  in-  Vermont.  Here 
where  I  live  we  have  very  little  snow  and 
it  is  very  seldom  that  there  is  enough 
so  it  has  to  be  shoveled  out ;  cars  run  all- 
Winter.  I  was  never  in  the  mountains 
in  Winter.  We  have  beautiful  valleys 
with  fertile  farms  where  the  people  work 
hard  to  keep  things  going,  as  we  have  so 
few  people  on  our  farms,  since  the  towns 
pay  so  much  higher  wages.  Right  here 
where  I  live  there  are  very  few  really 
poor  people,  though  the  farms  are  not 
kept  looking  as  well  as  they  used  to  be, 
because  of  the  shortage  and  high  price  of 
labor.  A  farmer  cannot  turn  off  money 
fast  enough  to  pay  a  carpenter  $10  a  day 
for  very  many  days  a  year. 

FARM  WOMAN. 
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FAMOUS  BLACK  HAWK 
IO  PLANTER 


You  Figure  It  Out 


Here’s  how  a  Black  Hawk 
pays  for  itself.  Suppose 
your  corn  land  will  grow 
50  bushels  per  acre  planted 
in  42-inch  rows.  Suppose 
you  miss  6  hills  out  of  each 
100  because  of  a  worn  or 
inaccurate  planter.  These 
missed  hills  will  cut  down 

your  yield  3  bushels  per  acre.  At  60c  a  bushel,  the  loss 
will  be  $1.80  per  acre,  or,  on  a  60-acre  field,  $108.00.  Can 
be  used  as  check  row  planter  or  drill. 

The  Black  Hawk  drops  seed  in  every  hill— every  time. 
It  drops  the  right  number,  too,  insuring  a  perfect  stand. 
It  checks  the  rows  perfectly  so  cultivation  and  harvest 
is  easy.  This  Famous  planter  pays  for  itself  and  you 
have  the  machine  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  large  variety 
of  plates  can  be  furnished  for  drilling  peas  and  beans. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 


Pulverizer 


Mower 


Write  for  the 
Black  Hawk  Catalog 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company 

Bellevue.  Ohio 

New  York  Manager ;  L.  E.  FULLER.  615  S.  Clinton  St..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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Spraying  Turns  Loss  Into  Profit 

Following  is  an  actual  example: 

One  potato  grower  in  Minnesota  spent  $35  pec  acre  for  seed 
and  labor.  His  yield  was  100  bushels  per  acre.  At  20c  per 
bushel,  his  gross  return  was  $20  per  acre — Loss — $15  per  Acre. 

His  neighbor  spent  $55  per  acre  for  seed,  labor,  fertilizer  and 
spray  materials .  His  yield  was  360  bushels  ner  acre.  At  20c  pet 
bushel,  his  gross  return  was  $72  per  acre— Profit— $17  per  acre, 
REPORTED  BY  “BETTER  CROPS” 

Avoid  blight  and  shrinkage  from  rot  by  frequent 
spraying  with  freshly  mixed  Bordeaux,  made  with 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Quality — 

99%  Pure 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street 


New  York 


v. Mount  Gilead 

HIGH  PRESSURE  ROW  CROP  SPRAYERS 


Cylinders,  Valves 
and  Piston  Rods  of 

STAINLESS 

STEEL 

for  longer  life. 

Only  Mount  Gilead 
rigs  have  this 
feature. 


Fully  enclosed  pump,  self 
oiling,  completely  acctffiti- 
ible.  Welded  »teel  framed. 


A  complete  line— 2,  3,  4, 
O  and  8-row  crop  aprayerti 
including  traction  driven 
rigs  and  combination  or¬ 
chard  and  crop  outfits. 


Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

503  LINCOLN  AVENUE  MOUNT  GILEAD,  OHIO 


■(C) 


Why  feed  the  crows  on  your  seed  corn?  Use  LIBERTY  CROW  CHASER. 
This  non-poisonous  preparation  will  not  clog  the  planter  nor  harm  the  seed.  Its 
use  insures  maximum  germination  and  constant  protection  against  bird  and  rodent 
thieves.  The  best  and  surest  way  to  prevent  replanting  is  its  use. 

One-half  pint,  $1.00  POSTPAID  One  pint,  $1.50 

Enough  lor  one  bushel  seed  ,  Enough  for  two  bushels  seed 

Order  direct  enclosing  money  order  or  check,  or  pay  postman  on  delivery. 

Manufactured  by  APOTHECARIES  HALL  CO.,  Waterbary ,  Com. 


Now 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co 
Is  4  to  24  hours 
nearer  yon  ^ 

m/  _  -  r  4  r.  :  i 


m  ou  save  4  to  24 

hours  over  shipments 
from  Baltimore.  Send 
all  your  orders  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.'s 
House  in  Albany. 


New 


A  magnificent  new  retail  and  mail  order  house 
at  Albany  vastly  improves  the  service  Ward's 
first  began  in  1872.  In  the  Albany  territory 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  families  are  already 
our  customers  .  .  .  thousands  more  are  learning 
daily  of  Ward  s  great  savings  and  guaranteed 
first  quality  merchandise. 


Why  Ward’s  prices  are  low 

There  are  a  few  simple  principles  of  buying  that 
everybody  knows.  First,  that  cash  buys  cheaper  than 
credit.  Second,  that  the  cost  in  carload  lots  is  far 
lower  than  by  the  dozen.  Third,  that  the  in-between 
profits  represent  Vz  to  Vz  the  usual  price. 

Ward’s  buys  with  cash  ...  buys  in  immense  quan¬ 
tities  for  a  $250,000,000.00  annual  volume.  And 
most  important  of  all,  buys  at  the  factory  and  de¬ 
livers  direct  to  you  at  one  small  profit  instead  of 
three  or  four.  That’s  the  simple,  common-sense 
reason  Ward’s  prices  are  often  as  low  as  half  the 
ordinary  price  of  any  other  article  of  similar  quality. 


April  20th.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co., 
with  thousands  of  friends, 
will  celebrate  the  grand 
opening  of  its  Northeast 
home  in  Albany,  New 
York. 


or  curtain  fabric  seen  in  Ward  s  catalogue  represents 
a  New  York  decorator’s  exquisite  taste,  though  its 
cost  is  modest. 

For  farm  and  suburban  home  there  are  thousands 
of  necessary  articles  from  grass  seed  and  nursery  stock 
to  gas  engines  and  cream  separators— all  guaranteed 
to  be  Ward  quality  at  Ward  money-saving  prices. 


Watertown 


this  impressive  and 
beautiful  structure  is  for 
greater  service  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  loyal 
friends,  scores  of  whom 
we  have  known  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and 
more.  Its  completion  begins  a  new  era  of  rapid 
mail  order  service  —  a  new  scale  of  low  transpor¬ 
tation  costs. 

Eight  floors  embodying  over  700,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  are  filled  with  fresh,  brand  new 
merchandise  shown  in  Ward’s  catalogue— espe¬ 
cially  selected  to  meet  New  York’s  needs. 


The  catalogue  of  great  economy 

Ask  your  neighbor  about  Ward’s,  you  who  are  not 
yet  Ward  customers.  They  will  tell  you  of  the  $500 
living-room  set  bought  at  Ward’s  for  less  than  $300 
.  .  .  of  the  $45  coat  for  less  than  $30.  They  will  as¬ 
sure  you  that  they  save  over  30%  by  shopping  this 
convenient,  modern,  quick,  reliable  way. 

We  invite  you  to  make  one  purchase  by  this  re¬ 
liable  plan.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  new 
spring  and  summer  catalogue  send  for  yourfree  copy. 
Make  your  selection  from  it  and  in  a  day  or  so  your 
order  will  arrive.  Perhaps  you  are  near  one  of  our 
smaller  retail  stores  of 
which  there  are  many  in 
the  East.  You  will  find 
the  savings  there  as  great  /  #  M  fht 
as  in  the  catalogue.  /.-.  mm  „  ml  4 


As  manager  of  our  new 
Northeast  house  I  wish  to 
extend  to  you  a  warm, 
personal  invitation  to  visit 
our  new  home. 

( Signed )  C.  R.  JENKINS 


ew  York 


Binghamton 


ufialo 


Quality  tested \  style 

At  Ward ’s  in  Chicago  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  scien¬ 
tific  testing  laboratories  in  America.  Ward  merchan¬ 
dise  must  undergo  a  rigid  analysis  in  this  laboratory  — 
must  measure  up  in  specifications  and  performance  to 
Ward’s  highest  standards,  many  of  which  are  actually 
more  exacting  than  U.  S.  Government  standards. 

That  is  not  all  — our  time  honored  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back  is  complete  and  ab¬ 
solute  assurance  of  Ward’s  spirit  of  fair  dealing. 

Today  style  must  accompany  quality’.  The  ten  mil¬ 
lion  women  who  shop  here 
know  that  Ward’s  is  quick 
to  introduce  the  most  up- 
to-date  things.  They  know 
that  a  Ward  hat  is  mod¬ 
eled  from  an  actual  Paris 
original;  that  a  chair  or  lamp 


Great  retail  department  store 

Our  new  building  will  house  as  fine  a  retail  de¬ 
partment  store  as  there  is  in  the  east.  Modern  fix¬ 
tures  and  equipment  display  thousands  of  articles 
of  merchandise  all  at  lowest  catalogue  prices. 

This  announcement  is  your  personal  invitation 
to  make  a  tour  through  our  new  home  from  top 
to  bottom.  We  should  like  you  to  see  the  elab¬ 
orate  equipment  to  speed  your  mail  orders  on 
their  way.  The  new  and  modern  note  in  our  mer¬ 
chandise  will  prove  especially  interesting. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Established  1872 

World-Wide  Distributors  of  Quality  Merchandise  Op¬ 
erating  Hundreds  of  Retail  Stores  and  Nine  Great  Mail 
Order  Houses,  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Balti¬ 
more,  Denver,  Fort  Worth,  Portland,  Ore.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
And  now  —  150  Broadway,  Albany,  New  York . 


Entrance  lobby  to  the  beautiful  new 
retail  store  in  Montgomery  Ward’s 
Albany  house.  This  store  will  open 
to  the  public  May  3rd  and  4th  with 
a  special  display  of  Ward’s  vast  as¬ 
sortment  of  first  quality  merchandise. 


WARD  &  CO 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  S2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  tl.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orkkr  w  hen  writing  the  advertiser. 


READING  that  interesting  story  of  “Matthew 
Martin,  Pioneer,”  we  realize  how  much  we 
owe  to  the  little-known  heroes  who  pushed  our  agri- 
cultural  development  westward  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  They  and  their  families  endured  toil  and 
hardship  to  make  a  little  tract  of  earth  their  own; 
they  fed  the  struggling  Republic,  and  then  as  now, 
they  faced  the  difficulties  of  transportation  and 
distribution.  The  migration  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  north  and  west  to  the  lake  regions  is 
full  of  interest,  equal  in  romance  to  the  great  west¬ 
ern  trek  after  the  Civil  War.  Many  stories  of  this 
migration  within  a  half  century  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  must  be  hidden  away  in  family  ar¬ 
chives,  remote  from  the  usual  sources  of  historic 
research.  Perhaps  some  future  historian  will  study 
agricultural  development  in  this  country  from  its 
human  side,  and  show  us  how  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  nation  grew  through  the  patient  toil  of  the 
farm  pioneers. 

* 

C  ROPS  that  command  the  best  prices  are  never 
grown  on  poor  land.  It  takes  a  fertile  soil  to 
produce  good  yields  of  uniformly  high  quality.  One 
of  the  first  steps  taken  by  farmers  who  are  doing 
well  now  was  to  improve  their  soils  several  years 
ago.  They  did  it  by  applying  fertilizers  and  ma¬ 
nures,  and  plowing  under  green  and  decaying  stuff 
to  make  humus.  Some  of  them  borrowed  money  to 
rebuild  their  land.  They  thus  made  productive  in¬ 
vestments,  which  are  now  yielding  good  returns. 
Too  many  others  borrowed  and  invested  in  things 
that  increased  their  expenses  but  did  not  increase 
their  income.  In  looking  over  farm  produce  of  many 
kinds  in  wholesale  commission  houses  and  in  typical 
retail  stores  in  Chicago  and  New  York  City,  we  have 
been  impressed  by  the  outstanding  fact  that  high, 
uniform  quality,  presenting  an  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  in  good-looking  containers  or  packages,  always 
realizes  the  top  prices.  Quality  with  appearance  is 
the  key-factor  in  enhancing  the  marketability  of  all 
kinds  of  products.  What  a  man  gets  for  his  produce, 
depends  largely  on  what  he  puts  into  his  soil. 

* 

ONE  of  the  newer  discoveries  in  poultry  prac¬ 
tice  is  painting  the  roosting  poles  with  tobacco 
extract  shortly  before  the  birds  go  to  roost  to  rid 
them  of  body  lice.  The  fumes  of  this  strong  liquid 
are  lasting  and  penetrating,  working  up  through  the 
feathers  during  the  night.  It  is  sufficiently  far 
from  the  hen’s  breathing  apparatus  that  the  odor 
does  not  bother  her.  The  old  plan  of  dusting  or 
dipping  the  birds  for  body  lice  was  a  slow  job,  and 
the  dipping  could  be  done  only  in  warm  weather. 

* 

IT  LOOKS  now  like  a  rather  early  season,  except 
perhaps  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  sections  of 
the  South  where  farm  work  was  delayed  by  floods 
or  heavy  rains.  Trees  are  blooming  early  in  South¬ 
ern  and  Middle  States,  rather  too  early  to  be  safe 
when  the  next  spell  of  cold  weather  comes  along. 
Planting  is  under  way  in  the  early  and  intermediate 
regions  and  to  some  extent  in  the  more  northern 
States.  It  appears  that  the  acreage  of  crops  will  be 
slightly  greater  than  last  season  notwithstanding 
the  expected  shrinkage  of  10  to  12  per  cent  in  potato 
planting  and  less  land  planted  to  certain  kinds  of 
wheat.  The  South  is  planting  most  vegetables  liber¬ 
ally  except  potatoes.  The  increase  in  sweet  potatoes 
so  far  probably  will  not  be  a  serious  matter.  There 
is  danger  that  field  bean  markets  will  suffer  from 
overproduction  owing  to  heavier  planting  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Increases  in  cabbage  and  Western 
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onion  acreage  also  threaten  oversupply  in  these 
lines.  It  cannot  be  said  there  is  any  general  rush  to 
plant  too  much  land  when  the  combined  increase 
of  all  crops  is  only  about  two  per  cent.  A  gain  of 
that  extent  would  be  little  more  than  the  usual 
yearly  increase  in  population.  The  danger  is  mainly 
in  a  few  lines  which  meet  a  very  limited  demand. 
This  question  of  production  is  considered  more  care¬ 
fully  than  it  used  to  be  when  nobody  knew  what  the 
farmers  in  other  places  were  doing.  Last  year  pota¬ 
toes  were  about  the  only  bad  mistake.  This  year  it 
looks  as  if  some  other  vegetables  were  more  likely 
to  be  oversupplied. 

* 

NUMEROUS  deaths  and  serious  injuries  of  men 
and  children  on  farms  are  caused  every  year 
by  bulls.  “Gored  to  death”  or  otherwise  “killed  by 
a  bull  with  a  good  disposition”  is  the  usual  press 
phrasing  of  this  old.  tragic  story.  People  who  pos¬ 
sess  “cattle  sense”  know  that  no  bull  is  dependably 
safe.  No  bull  is  ever  so  trustworthy  as  a  well-bred, 
well-trained  dog.  None  can  be  guaranteed  “harm¬ 
less”.  No  one  ever  knows  when  a  bull  will  go  wrong. 
Too  many  chances  are  thoughtlessly  taken  by  too 
many  men  in  handling  bulls.  Many  a  fond  parent 
has  pridefully  set  a  smiling  infant  upon  the  broad 
back  of  his  herd  bull  or  ton  draft  stallion,  and  then 
kodaked  child  and  beast.  This  is  a  kind  of  fool¬ 
hardiness  that  amounts  to  criminal  playing  with 
fate. 

* 

NOW  the  medical  scientists  are  asking  us  to  take 
note  of  a  new  source  of  danger  from  disease, 
as  though  we  hadn’t  already  enough  to  worry  about. 
This  time  the  pig  is  being  made  the  goat,  heretofore 
having  pretty  well  escaped  criticism  from  a  human 
health  standpoint.  It  is  true  that  the  pig  has  not 
always  been  able  to  show  a  clean  bill  of  health,  out¬ 
breaks  of  trichinosis  having  occurred  from  eating 
raw  or  insufficiently  cooked  pork.  A  recent  outbreak 
in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  involved  nine  persons,  and, 
within  a  decade,  72  cases  of  trichinosis,  with  three 
deaths,  have  been  reported  in  that  State.  All  these 
might  have  been  prevented  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  cooking  all  meat  before  eating  it.  Medical  inter¬ 
est  is  now  being  aroused  in  a  disorder,  old  abroad 
but  comparatively  unknown  in  this  country,  known 
as  Malta  fever.  The  island  of  Malta  In  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  where  goats  supply  the  milk,  gave  its 
name  to  the  disease,  but  the  discovery  that  it  occurs 
in  our  own  country  and  that  goats  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  responsible  for  it  has  led  to  a  newer  de¬ 
scriptive  term — undulant  fever.  The  wavelike  or 
undulating  course  of  the  temperature  in  this  fever 
suggested  the  newer  name.  Not  long  ago  it  was 
found  that  this  type  of  fever  occurred  in  people 
who  never  drank  goat’s  milk.  Further  investigation 
showed  that  cow’s  milk  contaminated  by  the  germ 
of  contagious  abortion  might  be  responsible  for  it. 
The  goat  was  able  to  shift  a  part  of  its  undesirable 
reputation  in  respect  to  disease  to  the  cow.  This 
relief  has  now  been  intensified  by  bringing  in  a 
third  domestic  animal  and  making  a  triumvirate 
of  goat,  cow  and  pig  bear  the  burden  of  introducing 
to  Americans  a  disease  that  it  was  formerly  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  abroad  to  get.  Studies  carried  on  in  the 
medical  department  of  Yale  University  have  con¬ 
vinced  the  scientists  there  the  germ  of  abortion,  or 
bacillus  abortus,  as  it  is  called,  may  contaminate 
pork  products  and  be  conveyed  from  them  to  those 
who  handle  this  meat.  They  are  pretty  well  satisfied 
that  this  is  the  usual  cause  of  the  undulant  fever 
found  in  our  country.  Further  studies  are  needed 
before  the  exact  degree  of  responsibility  for  a  dis¬ 
abling,  if  not  very  fatal,  continued  fever  can  be 
apportioned  to  those  animals  capable  of  conveying 
the  cause  to  human  beings.  Meanwhile,  we  may 
avoid  cause  for  undue  worry  by  remembering  that 
cleanliness  and  cooking  are  two  potent  preventives 
of  all  food-borne  diseases. 

* 

MANY  reports  of  spontaneous  combustion  have 
come  to  us  from  time  to  time.  The  loss  from 
fires  in  the  United  States  reported  to  be  caused  by 
spontaneous  ignition  amounts  to  approximately  $20.- 
000,000  a  year,  according  to  figures  and  estimates 
compiled  by  actuaries  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  and  this  does  not  include  any  of  the 
loss  reported  as  “from  unknown  causes.”  amounting 
to  approximately  $200,000,000  a  year,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  must  have  been  due  to  spontaneous 
combustion.  Dr.  C.  A.  Browne  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  speaking  of  dangers  from 
fermenting  hay.  says  that  piles  must  be  sufficiently 
large  (five  tons  or  more)  to  furnish  retention  of 
heat  and  insulation  which  are  necessary  to  produce 
spontaneous  ignition  of  the  hay,  The  theory  of 
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spontaneous  ignition  which  Doctor  Browne  proposes 
is  that  the  ferment  bacteria  produce  certain  unstable 
unsaturated  compounds  which  by  their  great  affinity 
for  atmospheric  oxygen  raise  the  temperature  not 
only  to  the  death  point  of  the  bacteria  but  to  the 
point  of  ignition.  The  process  is  thus  a  purely  chem¬ 
ical  one,  comparable  to  spontaneous  combustion  of 
cotton  waste  that  has  been  coated  with  an  un¬ 
saturated  substance  such  as  linseed  oil.  The  gas¬ 
eous  products,  which  are  formed  in  the  interior  of 
a  heating  haystack,  exert  an  outward  pressure  from 
the  centers  of  most  intense  chemical  activity  (the 
so-called  “hot-pockets”)  with  the  creation  of  flues 
or  channels.  When  such  a  flue  reaches  the  surface  of 
the  stack,  there  is  a  sudden  inrush  of  air  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  hot  pocket,  the  ensuing  oxidation  of  the 
hot  unsaturated  products  of  bacterial  decomposition 
causing  such  an  elevation  in  temperature  that  igni¬ 
tion  rapidly  takes  place. 

* 

LAST  week  we  noted  that  a  25-cent  per  cwt. 

bonus  now  obtains  for  3.4  per  cent  milk  in  a 
Southeastern  New  York  county.  In  that  area  a  400- 
cow  dairy  is  being  established  on  a  750-acre  farm 
recently  bought  by  a  business  man  of  farm  rearing. 
He  believes  that,  on  account  of  short  hauls  by  truck 
or  train,  his  location  is  highly  advantageous,  and 
that  dairying  is  likely  to  be  extended  and  concen¬ 
trated  in  regions  relatively  close  to  populous  cities. 
Location  is  a  factor  of  some  importance  in  the 
operation  of  a  dairy  or  other  farm  enterprise ;  but 
it  is  only  one  of  the  many  factors  to  be  considered. 
Some  of  these,  in  cases  of  favorable  locations,  may 
be  offset  by  possibly  higher  labor  costs  and  higher 
taxes.  Fair  prices  to  producers  for  their  milk,  made 
in  or  outside  of  the  arbitrary  limits  of  city  milk- 
sheds,  are  needed  to  develop  and  sustain  a  sound 
dairy  industry  on  a  national  basis.  A  special  location 
is  at  best  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket. 

* 

That  sprouting  broccoli,  described  and  pictured 
on  our  first  page  this  week,  is  a  worthy  A'ege- 
table  for  the  home  garden.  Good  treatment  is  need¬ 
ed  to  produce  such  sprouts  as  those  shown,  but  this 
is  true  of  almost  any  garden  greenery.  Deep  soil 
and  the  care  of  someone  who  is  on  the  job  every  day 
brings  such  results.  Two  years  ago  we  saw  a  vege¬ 
table  garden  of  moderate  size,  planted  and  worked 
by  a  woman  who,  living  alone,  liked  these  good 
things  and  enjoyed  giving  them  the  needed  work 
and  thought.  There  was  something  about  the  way 
she  looked  at  those  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  and 
hills  of  corn  which  showed  that  she  had  found  one 
way  to  overcome  what,  to  most  of  us,  would  seem  a 
lonely  life.  Probably  she  had  never  thought  of  it 
in  just  this  way,  but  that  was  the  result— as  often 
happens  when  we  do  our  best  with  the  job  at  hand. 

* 

IT  IS  not  very  many  years  ago  that  the  automobile 
was  sufficiently  scarce  on  country  roads  to  at¬ 
tract  attention,  and  make  the  family  horse  try  to 
jump  out  of  the  harness.  Now  we  learn  that  dur¬ 
ing  1928  motor  vehicles  to  the  number  of  24.493.124 
were  registered  in  this  country,  and  paid  license 
fees  and  fines  of  $322,630,025.  New  York  State  leads 
with  2,083.942.  and  other  States  running  1,000,000 
or  more  are:  California,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  Texas. 


Brevities 

“Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  thou 
also  be  like  unto  him.” 

The  r;,ce  production  of  India  totals  approximately 
100.000.000.000  pounds. 

A  very  large  deposit  of  sulphur  has  been  found  in 
Northern  Chili,  South  America. 

Last  year  Pennsylvania  produced  1.867.000  bushels 
of  peaches,  valued  at  $2,894,000. 

The  immigrant  movement  into  this  country  during 
February  was  27.862 ;  14.512  left  this  country. 

From  the  Lodi  section  of  California  come  reports  of 
50  per  cent  damage  to  Tokay  grapes. 

In  1928.  5.800  farms  were  connected  with  electric 
service.  There  are  now  nearly  48.000  farms  so 
equipped. 

The  central  wheat  growing  sections  of  the  West  re¬ 
port  abundant  moisture  at  the  beginning  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season. 

Because  of  its  rapid  farm  development,  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  Canada,  is  to  spend  $20,000,000  in  rural  im¬ 
provement  during  the  next  four  years. 

Fire  losses  for  March  in  this  country  totaled  $29.- 
762.000.  The  heaviest  single  items  were  a  chemical 
plant  in  Birmingham,  Ala..  $2,000,000.  and  market  in 
Peoria.  Ill..  $1,000,000. 

The  control  of  white  grubs  or  “grubworms”  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  940-F,  “Common  W  hite 
Grubs,”  recently  revised  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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An  Appeal  for  Real  Farm  Relief 

TO  President  Hoover :  You  are  credited  with  abili- 
ity  to  think  straight.  Agriculture  needs  clear 
thinking  now.  Congress  is  in  session  at  your  call 
to  frame  farm  legislation.  Your  administration  will 
be  dimmed  or  glorified  in  history  by  the  effect  of 
that  legislation  on  American  agriculture.  Honest 
differences  of  opinion  are  confusing  enough  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  studied  purpose  of  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  present  plight  of  agriculture  and 
who  want  no  change,  .present  the  real  embarrass¬ 
ment  because  of  their  deliberate  and  intentional 
effort  to  prevent  a  real  solution  of  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem.  In  this  conflict  of  opposing  opinions  and  an- 
t  agonizing  interests  there  is  grave  danger  of  build¬ 
ing  on  the  shifting  sands  of  expediencies  and  com¬ 
promise.  The  farm  structure  needs  a  permanent 
foundation,  laid  on  the  solid  rocks  of  fundamental 
principles. 

A  brief  statement  of  facts  reveals  the  cause  of 
farm  hardships  and  losses  during  the  recent  period 
of  the  greatest  industrial  prosperity  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  These  facts  are,  first,  that  the  price 
of  the  things  the  farmer  must  buy  to  supply  his 
farm  and  his  home  is  fixed  by  those  who  sell  them. 
This  price  includes  cost  of  production  including 
taxes  and  a  profit.  Nobody  objects  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  Second,  that  the  price  of  the  commodities 
which  the  farmer  produces  and  sells  is  fixed  by  the 
dealers  and  speculators  who  buy  them.  This  price 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  production,  or  taxes,  nor 
a  profit.  The  prices  of  farm  commodities  are  fixed 
in  produce  markets  and  speculative  exchanges  far 
from  the  farms,  in  the  control  of  the  middlemen  who 
obstruct  the  channels  of  trade,  and  manipulate  the 
mai'kets  to  their  own  profit.  Through  low’  returns 
to  the  producer  they  create  surpluses  on  the  farm 
and  through  high  prices  to  the  consumer  they  dis¬ 
courage  consumption  and  increase  the  profits  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  speculation.  Through  political  contact 
this  middleman  system  has  been  developed  and  main¬ 
tained.  Individual  or  even  group  contest  with  such 
a  combination  is  futile.  Every  fair-minded  Ameri¬ 
can  protests  against  this  arrangement. 

The  recital  of  a  third  state  of  fact  will  complete 
the  case  for  our  present  purposes.  Fifteen  years 
ago  farmers  began  to  make  some  progress  against 
this  middleman  system  through  co-operative  effort 
among  themselves.  Alarmed  by  the  success  of  this 
system  briefless  lawyers  and  professional  promoters 
on  friendly  relations  with  middlemen  induced  the 
legislatures  of  forty-odd  States  to  pass  uniform  laws 
for  the  incorporation  of  farm  associations.  These 
laws  were  devised  on  the  theory  that  farmers  are 
not  competent  to  manage  their  own  business,  that 
the  associations  must  be  controlled  by  white-collar 
talent,  that  farmers  could  not  be  trusted  to  join  in 
voluntary  associations,  but  that  they  must  be  bound 
in  an  ironclad  contract  for  a  term  of  years  with 
drastic  penalties  for  violation  of  the  contract.  As 
( ne  promoter  of  record  put  it,  “they  would  be  bound 
as  tight  as  if  they  signed  a  note  at  the  bank,”  and 
another  publicly  assured  us  that  “rings  would  be 
put  in  their  noses.”  Every  comfort  of  the  promoters 
was  anticipated  in  these  laws.  They  were  alleged 
to  be  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  but 
there  is  not  a  paragraph  or  a  line  in  them,  with  a 
possible  minor  exception  in  a  few  States,  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  membership. 
They  are  designed  to  perpetuate  the  leaders  in 
power.  Farmers  furnish  the  capital  and  deliver 
the  products,  but  have  no  control  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  no  voice  in  making  policies  or  prices,  and 
no  understandable  information  as  to  the  business 
or  finances.  The  States  generally  furnish  no  regula¬ 
tion,  no  audit  and  no  supervision  over  their  crea¬ 
tures.  Unknown  to  the  membership  these  organiza¬ 
tions  were  in  the  control  of  the  middlemen.  Many 
of  the  survivors  are  now.  Recently  a  typical  case 
was  publicly  reported  to  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee.  Commission  dealers  have  a  mortgage 
on  the  association  plants,  loan  advances  on  the  crop, 
and  hold  a  contract  to  sell  the  products  when  mar¬ 
keted.  Farmers  are  trapped  in  their  own  organiza¬ 
tion.  Surprise  was  expressed  that  the  association 
handled  only  5  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  the  territory. 
The  real  wonder  is  that  it  exists  at  all.  Once  in 
these  associations  and  bound  by  the  contract,  the 
farmer  is  helpless.  No  matter  how  small  the  re¬ 
turn  he  is  bound  to  deliver  his  whole  crop.  A 
widow  has  just  written  us  that  six  years  ago  her 
husband  shipped  one  of  these  associations  his  whole 
crop,  worth  $600  in  the  open  market,  and  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  cent  for  it.  This  is  not  co-operation.  It  is 
exploitation.  When  the  organization  dominates  a 
district,  other  outlets  are  not  available  and  the  farm¬ 
er’s  only  privilege  is  to  submit  to  the  conditions  or 
puit  the  farm.  Few  of  the  associations  yet  survive, 
hut  their  wrecks  have  left  a  trail  of  disaster,  ruin 


and  tragedy  from  Maine  to  California.  The  mem¬ 
bership  in  these  associations  need  not  be  disturbed. 
They  may  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  National  sys¬ 
tem  by  merely  filing  a  certificate  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  law,  submitting  themselves 
to  control  by  farmers  and  to  audit  of  their  accounts. 
As  an  alibi  for  themselves  the  promoters  have  spread 
the  propaganda  that  farmers  will  not  willingly  work 
together  in  a  system  of  distribution.  This  propaganda 
has  been  so  effective  that  members  of  Congress  ask 
us  what  means  we  suggest  to  compel  farmers  to  co¬ 
operate,  and  wTe  recently  astonished  the  whole  Sen¬ 
ate  Agricultural  Committee  by  saying  that,  if  an 
honest,  efficient  national  system  is  created  and  func¬ 
tions  under  their  own  control  to  give  them  a  fair 
return  for  their  products,  they  could  not  keep  farm¬ 
ers  out  of  it  with  a  brigade  of  pitchforks. 

Does  not  the  cause  of  the  economic  plight  of  the 
farmer  resemble  that  of  the  bank  cashier  facing  a 
revolver  and  helplessly  looking  on  while  the  gunman 
pockets  the  cash?  If  we  could  take  the  gun  from 
the  gangster  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  cashier, 
he  would  save  the  contents  of  the  safe.  If  we  took 
the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  agricultural  products 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  middlemen  and  restored  it 
to  the  farmer  do  you  think  that  he  would  let 
these  buccaneers  rob  him  annually  of  the  wealth  he 
digs  out  of  the  ground  in  sweat  and  toil? 

The  best  guess  now  is  that  Congress  intends  to 
pass  a  bill  to  make  a  liberal  appropriation,  and  to 
create  a  Federal  Farm  Board  with  broad  powers  to 
finance  the  autocratic  State  organizations  which  are 
already  justly  discredited  and  distrusted  by  farm¬ 
ers.  Will  this,  Mr.  President,  satisfy  your  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  efficient  means  to  put  agriculture  on  an 
equality  with  other  industries?  Farmers  have  no 
such  illusions.  They  know  such  procedure  would 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are  not  anxious  to 
go  further  into  debt  to  produce  more  crops  to  create 
more  surpluses  to  further  reduce  the  price  below 
the  cost  of  production,  and  to  plunge  them  ultimate¬ 
ly  further  into  hopeless  debts.  What  farmers  want 
is  a  fair  price  for  the  crops  they  now  produce  to 
enable  them  to  pay  what  they  already  owe.  They 
will  not  look  kindly  on  a  proposition  to  turn  their 
business  over  to  any  board  not  responsible  to  their 
own  control,  and  they  will  view  with  suspicion  any 
attempt  to  allure  them  again  into  autocratic  cen¬ 
tralization  corporations  which  have  already  abused 
their  trust  and  confidence  and  betrayed  them  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  essence  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  or  plan  they  ask  of  the  government  Bis  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  they  can  stand  face  to  face  in 
the  markets  with  the  buyer  to  negotiate  the  sale  and 
determine  the  price  of  the  commodities  they  have  to 
sell.  This  will  require  not  more  than  a  half  dozen 
primary  markets  and  a  Federal  law  under  which 
they  can  organize  co-operative  corporations  to  sell 
their  products  in  these  markets,  and  standardize 
prices  for  them.  They  simply  want  the  physical  and 
legal  equipment  to  do  it  themselves,  and  to  protect 
themselves  from  being  done  by  others. 

The  issue  is  joined  between  food  producers  and 
food  speculators.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  Either 
the  middleman  will  continue  to  make  prices  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  keep  the  industry  in  distress 
or  farmers  will  determine  the  price  like  other  pro¬ 
ducers  do,  and  the  industry  will  prosper.  It  is  your 
great  privilege  to  determine  the  issue  for  justice  to 
the  farm. 


Rural  School  Legislation 

OME  useful  bills  affecting  rural  schools  were 
passed  by  the  last  New  York  State  Legislature, 
and  have  been  signed  by  Gov.  Roosevelt.  One  pro¬ 
vides  $2,050,000  for  the  one-teacher  rural  school  dis¬ 
tricts;  another  makes  available  $1,000,000  for  the 
two,  three  and  four-teacher  rural  schools,  and  an¬ 
other  requires  official  approval  by  the  school  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  vehicles  and  drivers  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  children  to  consolidated  schools.  There 
have  been  many  complaints  in  the  past  that  dan¬ 
gerous  vehicles  and  incompetent  drivers  were  a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  welfare  of  the  children.  This  law  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  State  authorities  to  see  that  com¬ 
petent  drivers  and  proper  vehicles  are  employed. 

This  addition  of  State  aid  to  the  small  rural 
schools  is  no  special  concession  to  these  schools. 
Pi-evious  laws  giving  additional  aid  to  the  large 
schools,  principally  in  cities  and  villages,  flagrantly 
discriminated  against  the  small  rural  schools  and 
the  friends  of  the  rural  school  appealed  and  pro¬ 
tested  in  vain.  Prominent  members  of  the  majority 
in  the  Legislature,  however,  came  to  see  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  it.  and  insisted  on  a  change  of  policy  towards 
these  schools.  These  bills  wTere  introduced  as  De¬ 
partment  measures  and  are  now  State  laws.  As  far 
as  State  aid  goes  this  is  all  we  in  common  with  other 


friends  of  rural  schools  asked,  and  we  are  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  give  the  Department  and  its 
proponents  full  credit  for  these  measures  of  justice 
to  the  rural  schools.  We  ai-e  not  concerned  that 
some  of  the  persons  and  authorities  who  formerly 
opposed  such  legislation,  should,  when  further  op¬ 
position  became  futile,  turn  with  the  tide  and  now 
claim  credit  for  it  all.  In  the  result  friends  of  the 
rural  school  who  worked  hard  and  won  their  case 
may  now  graciously  allowT  an  alibi  to  their  former 
antagonists. 

We  are  sure  that  those  familiar  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  during  the  last  several  years  know  that,  but 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Rxxral  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  strenuous  and  intelligent  work  of 
President  Devendorf  and  the  other  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society,  this  legislation  would  not  have 
been  secured.  The  society  now  has  an  increased  in¬ 
centive  to  go  on  with  other  work  which  needs  to  be 
done  in  behalf  of  the  rural  schools. 


State  Bills  Become  Law 

THE  Gasoline  has  signed  the  gasoline  tax  bill, 
the  income-reduction  bill,  the  State  property  tax, 
examination  bill,  several  road  bills  and  sevei’al  bills 
making  additional  appropriations  for  Cornell  Uni- 
vei’sity  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
bills  are  referred  to  in  the  public  press  as  farm  re¬ 
lief  bills  without  distinction  as  to  whether  they  re¬ 
duce  or  increase  taxes.  The  truth  is  the  total  ap¬ 
propriations  are  increased  about  $10,000,000  over 
last  year.  As  Senator  Mastick  cautioned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  the  State  has  nowhere  to 
get  the  money  to  pay  this  $264,000,000  except  by 
taxes,  and  from  past  experience  we  expect  the  farms 
will  either  directly  or  indirectly  pay  their  fxxll  share 
of  it. 

We  expect  the  largest  saving  to  farmers  will  be 
in  the  increased  quotas  of  State  money  to  rural 
schools,  putting  them  on  a  par  with  the  teacher 
quotas  of  other  schools.  This  is  a  direct  relief  to 
the  taxpayers  in  the  rural  or  farm  districts.  The 
benefit  to  farms  from  the  new  road  taxes  should  be 
substantial,  but  it  is  hard  to  estimate.  The  daily 
papers  estimate  in  large  flgxxres,  but  their  figures  ap¬ 
ply  to  coxxnty  savings,  and  only  about  one  dollar  in 
twenty  could  be  counted  as  a  saving  to  the  farm 
while  the  general  impression  would  be  that  it  saved 
the  whole  amount.  A  study  of  the  bills  originally 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  Bert  Lord  of  Chenango 
who,  with  Senate  Leader  John  Knight,  is  always 
relied  on  for  farm  measures,  reveals  a  promise  of 
considerable  improvements  in  the  road  laws,  a  larger 
assumption  of  the  costs  by  the  State  and  a  saving  in 
farm  taxation  for  road  purposes.  Among  the  items 
are  the  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  highways  and 
bridges  now  to  be  taken  over  wholly  by  the  State. 
The  pi’esent  $50  a  mile  chai’ge  to  the  towns  becomes 
a  State  expense,  and  the  levy  of  $50  a  road  mile 
collected  from  the  towns  and  now  in  the  county 
treasuries  is  to  be  returned  to  the  towns.  In  the 
present  law  the  towns  pay  10  per  cent  of  the  elimina¬ 
tions  of  grade  crossings.  In  the  new  law  the  towns 
pay  1  per  cent  of  this  cost. 

These  changes  should  be  helpful  and  yet  the  real 
basic  problem  of  farm  taxation  has  not  yet  been 
touched.  Under  the  pi-esent  practice  of  property 
taxation  farmers  are  often  forced  to  pay  a  tax  out 
of  their  capital,  because  they  have  earned  no  profit 
during  the  year.  This  is  not  a  wise  or  just  policy 
of  taxation.  Besides,  the  rules  for  assessments  are 
out  of  date,  and  unfair.  The  assessments  are  left 
to  local  assessors.  They  are  often  inexperienced. 
Some  farmei’s  pay  more  than  their  share,  and  as  a 
rule  farm  assessments  are  higher  than  assessments 
in  local  cities  and  villages.  If  we  are  to  continue 
the  present  system  of  property  taxation  these  as¬ 
sessments  should  be  equalized,  but  even  with  this 
reform  a  large  share,  if  not  all  of  the  tax  burden, 
should  be  collected  from  income.  A  tax  on  capital 
has  a  discouraging  effect  on  the  affected  industry. 


Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

The  grass  is  green  ;  onions  in  the  perennial  bed  are 
growing  fast;  the  chives  are  tall  enough  to  cut  as 
needed ;  the  herbs  in  the  herb  garden  are  growing  nice¬ 
ly,  and,  as  we  rake  the  Winter  covering  from  the  per¬ 
ennials  and  bulb  plants  we  find  them  in  fine  condition 
after  Winter.  The  young  peach  and  plum  trees  raised 
from  stones  look  thrifty  and  will  soon  be  transplanted 
to  our  nursery;  the  stones  of  peach  and  plum  were  of 
many  kinds  and  we  are  hoping  to  have  a  fine  variety 
of  fruit  from  them.  We  found  a  few  horse  chestnuts 
sprouted  in  the  leaves  under  the  pink  rosebush  and 
they  will  be  planted  in  the  nursery.  The  ground  in  the 
kitchen  gai’den  was  so  soft  I  planted  a  few  seeds  the 
other  day  and  am  going  to  try  to  have  the  earliest 
vegetables  in  the  locality.  1  planted  potatoes  and  peas 
one  year  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  and  had  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess.  And  the  next  year  they  all  froze  and  had  to  be 
planted  over;  so  it  depends  on  the  weather  as  to 
whether  my  garden  will  be  early  or  late.  A  neighbor 
has  his  garden  plowed  ready  for  planting  and  several 
other  farmers  are  plowing.  e,  a.  H. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


God  Made  a  Garden 

God  made  a  garden  to  rest  His  eyes 
After  the  spaces  of  earth  and  skies ; 

God  made  a  garden  to  rest  His  heart, 
Where  He  might  walk  sometimes  apart. 

God  made  a  garden  because  He  saw 
Life  was  good  by  a  garden’s  law- ; 

Flowers  for  love,  and  fruitful  trees — 

Soul  and  body  may  grow  with  these. 

God  made  a  garden  because  He  knew 
There  must  be  work  for  His  sons  to  do; 
Berries  to  gather  keep  mischief  out, 

And  a  swinging  vine  is  no  place  for 
doubt. 

God  made  a  garden  just  to  find 
Another  way  to  be  loving-kind ; 

And  the  things  we  see  in  the  garden-row 
Are  the  words  He  has  written  to  tell 
us  so. 

- KATHERINE  ATHERTON  GRIMES 

in  “A  Calendar  of  Country  Song,” 
Southern  Agriculturist. 

* 

According  to  the  newspapers  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  large  hospital  recently 
applied  to  army  officials  at  Washington 
for  samples  of  the  metal  identification 
tags  worn  by  soldiers  on  active  service. 
Similar  tags  were  proposed  as  a  means 
of  identifying  newborn  infants.  Different 
methods  of  preserving  identity  have  been 
tried  from  time  to  time,  and  occasionally 
we  hear  of  distressing  cases  where  there 
appears  to  have  been  carelessness  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cast  doubt  on  the  identity.  For 
this  reason  every  hospital  endeavors  to 
put  this  beyond  question  in  the  case  of 
new-born  babies.  One  plan  is  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  necklace  of  lettered  beads, 
the  beads  being  strung  to  give  the  infant’s 
name ;  this  is  sealed  on  the  baby  s  neck, 
and  not  removed  until  the  child  is  taken 
from  the  hospital.  Any  properly  man¬ 
aged  hospital  seeks  to  make  the  baby  s 
identity  so  secure  that  it  is  beyond  all 
question,  and  yet  sometimes  the  parents 
feel  that  error  has  been  made. 

* 

Any  family  that  suffers  constantly 
from  “colds” — a  description  that  covers 
a  good  many  forms  of  ill-health — should 
take  a  “survey”  and  try  to  discover  the 
underlying  cause.  We  think  errors  in 
diet  ai’e  as  often  the  cause  of  colds  as  are 
chill  or  exposure.  Some  of  the  food  spe¬ 
cialists  tell  us  that  lettuce  is  one  of  the 
vegetables  that  aid  us  in  developing  re¬ 
sistance  to  colds,  and  all  agree  that  the 
green,  leafy  vegetables  are  especially 
necessary.  Fresh  air,  sufficient  bathing 
and  leafy  vegetables  seem  good  insurance 
against  many  ills. 


Rhubarb  Time  Again 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  canning  rhubarb  by  cutting  it  up 
in  inch  lengths,  putting  in  a  preserve  jar, 
filling  with  cold  water  and  sealing  with¬ 
out  any  cooking.  Some  readers  tell  us 
that  they  have  tried  this  several  times, 
but  always  failed.  We  do  not  know  the 
cause  of  failure ;  it  may  result  from  poor 
seal  or  unsuitable  storage,  but  another 
plan  for  canning  uncooked  rhubarb  seems 
preferable  to  us.  This  plan  is  to  run  the 
rhubarb  through  the  meat  chopper,  sav¬ 
ing  all  juice,  then  pack  the  chopped  rhu¬ 
barb  in  sterilized  jars  until  overflowing 
with  juice,  put  on  rubber  and  lid  and 
seal  airtight.  Rhubarb  is  so  acid  that 
this  quality  aids  in  preserving  it.  Our 
own  preference,  however,  is  to  can  as  iol- 

10  Wash  and  cut  the  rhubarb  in  inch 
lengths,  do  not  peel.  Cover  with  cold 
water,  put  over  fire  and  heat  until  almost 
boiling.  Drain,  pack  in  sterilized  cans; 
when  half  full  put  in  oae  cup  of  sugar 
to  the  quart  can;  then  fill  up  with  the 
rhubarb,  but  do  not  add  any  water.  Put 
on  lid  and  rubber  ring,  putting  wire  over 
top  without  snapping  tight.  Process  in 
boiler  for  20  minutes,  then  seal  tight 
without  opening.  The  sugar  may  not  all 
dissolve  at  first,  but  it  gradually  makes  a 
syrup.  The  preliminary  heating,  after 
which  water  is  drained  off,  removes  some 
of  the  extra  acidity,  and  the  method  of 
processing  retains  the  fresh  flavor. 

For  rhubarb  marmalade  cut  up  tender 
stalks  into  half-inch  lengths,  weigh,  and 
put  in  a  large  bowl.  For  each  pound  of 
rhubarb  add  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  over  night.  It  will  make  a 
great  quantity  of  syrup,  so  it  is  necessary 
to  have  plenty  of  room  in  the  bowl.  Let 
it  cook  slowly  until  it  thickens.  When 
nearly  ready  to  remove  from  the  fire,  add 
the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon 
to  two  quarts  of  rhubarb.  It  may  also  be 
flavored  with  orange  in  the  same  way, 
with  shredded  pineapple  or  with  candied 
ginger. 
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Rhubarb  mixes  very  well  with  either 
strawberries  or  raspberries,  and  if  either 
of  these  fruits  is  rather  limited  in  supply 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  with  rhubarb. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  rhubarb 
conserve :  Take  one  pound  of  rhubarb, 
two  pounds  of  sugar,  one  lemon,  one  or¬ 
ange,  one  slice  of  pineapple,  one  cup  of 
strawberries  or  raspberries,  half  cup  of 
nut  meats  chopped  fine,  and  one  cup  of 
water,  and  cook  until  very  thick.  One 
who  does  not  like  nut  meats  may  use  a 
cup  of  raisins  instead. 


“Modernistic”  Rhubarb 
Sauce 

Almost  everyone  knows  that  rhubarb 
is  one  of  the  most  healthful  of  sauces, 
but  I  find  that  many  do  not  know  the 
proper  way  to  prepare  rhubarb  to  make 
the  dish  most  attractive  and  dainty,  and 
if  you  think  of  rhubarb  sauce  as  mushy 
and  dull  colored  you  will  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  a  delicious  surprise. 

To  prepare  rhubarb  for  eating  so  it 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


410 — Something  Dif¬ 
ferent.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


404 — Effective  Con¬ 
trast.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

1  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
40-in.  plaid  mate¬ 
rial,  with  %  yd.  of 
36-in.  plain  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 

Spring  Fashion  3 


piece  Type.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 

and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


fit.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  3*4  5’ds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
*4  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 
Emb.  No.  11011, 
blue,  10c  extra, 
igazine,  10  cents 


will  be  whole  and  will  show  tempting 
colors  when  served  is  easy  if  it  is  not 
peeled  nor  overcooked ;  in  fact  it  should 
scarcely  be  cooked  at  all. 

1.  Select  fresh  stalks  (some  red  ones 
mixed  with  the  green  are  preferable), 
•wash  them,  and  cut  into  sections  not  over 
one  inch  long  (laying  the  stalks  on  a 
wooden  surface  while  cutting  with  a  sharp 
knife  to  insure  a  clean  cut). 

2.  Place  the  cut  sections  in  a  large 
white  enameled  bowl,  add  hot  water — but 
not  enough  to  cover  the  rhubarb  (too 
little  is  better  than  too  much) — cover  and 
heat  until  it  commences  to  bubble  in  one 
or  two  spots. 

3.  Pour  granulated  sugar  to  suit  the 
taste  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  rhu¬ 
barb.  add  a  pinch  of  salt,  cover  tightly 
and  let  cool  slowly.  Do  not  stir  in  the 
sugar. 

When  the  sugar  has  dissolved  and  cool¬ 
ing  completed  the  liquid  will  be  a  beauti¬ 
ful  clear  shade,  with  the  sections  of  rhu¬ 
barb  green  and  pink,  making  a  most 
attractive  and  appetizing  combination. 

E.  L.  H. 


Spring  Canning  of  Winter 
Vegetables 

Busy  housewives,  attention !  Spring 
housecleaning,  garden-making  and  Sum¬ 
mer  company  are  almost  upon  us,  so  let 
us  not  be  caught  napping  ! 

To  expedite  getting  my  meals  during 
the  busy  days  ahead,  I  shall  can  vege¬ 
tables,  including  beets,  turnips,  carrots 
and  dry  beans,  all  of  which  I  have  in  the 
cellar  and  grew  last  year  in  the  family 
garden.  My  methods  follow  : 

Beets. — Soak  over  night  in  cold  water. 
In  the  morning  wash  thoroughly  with 
warm  water.  A  small  brush  does  the 
trick  very  nicely.  Fill  roaster  with 
cleaned  beets,  and  put  in  hot  oven  with 
cover  on.  Bake  three  hours,  or  until 
tender.  The  water  that  drains  from  wet 
beets  will  make  sufficient  moisture  in 
roaster.  This  method  prevents  “bleed¬ 
ing,”  and  loss  of  health-giving  elements. 
Next,  peel,  cut  into  halves  or  quarters 
and  bring  slowly  to  the  boil  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  syrup  for  somewhat  sweetish 
beets :  One  quart  strong  cider  vinegar, 
one  quart  water,  one  cup  white  sugar, 
one  cup  maple  syrup,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
a  few  cassia  buds  or  a  little  stick  cLna- 
mon.  Can  while  hot  in  well  sterilized 
glass  jars  and  seal.  Cold,  they  make 
very  good  pickles;  hot,  they  are  nice  for 
a  vegetable.  If  one  prefers  them  sour, 
all  vinegar  can  be  used. 

Turnips. — Cook  as  for  immediate  table 
use.  Mash,  pack  into  jars,  put  on  rub¬ 
ber  rings,  put  down  one  wire,  place  in 
cold  water  which  comes  to  within  two 
inches  of  jar  tops,  bring  to  the  boil  and 
boil  one  hour.  Clamp  down  second  wire 
and  remove  from  bath.  When  using,  sea¬ 
son  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter. 

Carrots. — Soak  over  night  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Wash,  scrape,  slice  and  pack  into 
jars.  Add  one-half  teaspoon  salt  to  each 
pint  can,  one  teaspoon  s„lt  to  each  quart 
can,  and  fill  to  within  one  inch  of  top 
with  cold  water.  Proceed  as  with  tur¬ 
nips.  cooking  two  hours.  When  using, 
add  pepper,  cream  or  butter  and  perhaps 
a  little  salt. 

Dry  Beans. — Look  over  and  soak  over 
night  in  cold  water.  In  the  morning, 
drain  and  place  over  fire  in  sufficient 
cold  water  to  cover  well.  Add  one-hajf 
teaspoon  soda  and  bring  to  brisk  boil. 
Drain  and  again  place  over  fire  in  cold 
water  to  which  has  been  added  a  gener¬ 
ous  piece  of  good  salt  pork.  Cook  until 
very  tender.  From  time  to  time,  hot 
water  should  be  added  to  keep  beans 
fairly  moist.  Pack  into  jars,  placing  a 
small  piece  of  the  pork  midway  in  each 
jar,  put  on  rubbers,  put  down  one  clamp, 
place  in  hot  water  bath,  bring  to  boil  and 
boil  one  hour.  Put  down  second  clamp 
and  remove  from  water.  These  are  nice 
for  bean  soup,  a  substitute  for  potatoes, 
with  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  or  for  bean 
sandwiches.  m.  a.  s.  Hastings. 


Notes  From  a  Rhode  Island 
Farm 

These  warmer  days  make  everyone  feel 
that  Spring  is  really  here  at  last,  and 
life  is  all  the  more  Avorth  living.  Most 
of  the  people  along  our  road  have  had  the 
flu  this  Winter,  so  Spring  is  doubly  ap¬ 
preciated.  Yesterday  I  saw  a  flock  of 
wild  geese  going  over,  the  first  I  have 
seen  in  several  years.  W  hen  we  were 
children,  a  flock  of  geese  was  a  great 
event,  and  we  would  rush  out  of  the 
house  to  watch  them  until  they  seemed 
to  fade  into  the  sky. 

One  great  blessing  that  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  this  Winter  has  been  electricity. 
The  house  and  barn  were  wired  just  in 
time  for  the  long  evenings.  With  kero¬ 
sene  lamps  one  had  to  stop,  all  unneces¬ 
sary  work  at  sunset.  Now  it  is  a  joy  to 
keep  busy  all  evening  sewing  or  writing. 
Then,  too,  we  had  the  present  of  an  old 
piano.  It  is  one  of  those  huge  affairs 
that  fill  half  a  room,  but  its  tone  is 
sweet,  and  a  piano  is  a  piano.  Evenings 
when  we  get  settled  down  with  the  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  the  piano  and  the  radio,  which 
is  of  home  manufacture  but  works  very 
well,  we  just  hate  to  leave  them  and  go 
to  bed,  so  we  sit  and  enjoy  ourselves  as 
much  as  if  we  were  multi-millionaires  on 
the  sands  of  Palm  Beach. 

It  is  high  time  to  be  thinking  of  the 
garden.  Usually  I  order  seeds  earlier 
than  this,  because  I  have  found  that  late 
orders  sometimes  bring  disappointment. 
Time  spent  in  making  a  rough  plan  of 
the  garden  is  never  wasted.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  a  flower  garden  where  a 
beautiful  effect  counts  for  so  much.  I 
once  saw  Cosmos  planted  in  front  of 
marigolds  under  a  south-exposed  bank 
wall.  Fortunately  most  seed  packets 
give  the  height  of  plants,  so  blunders  like 
this  are  unnecessary  if  one  does  a  little 
planning  beforehand. 

I  plant  most  of  my  flower  seeds  in  the 
vegetable  garden  and  get  better  results 
with  less  effort.  The  rows  run  north  and 
south,  so  I  plant  Cosmos  and  castor 
beans  at  the  north,  then  tall  marigolds 
and  mammoth  Zinnias,  and  so  on  until 
at  the  south  end  I  have  mignonette, 
candytuft,  or  Verbenas.  Of  course  rais¬ 
ing  flowers  is  considered  a  woman’s  pas¬ 
time,  but  I  have  found  almost  as  much 
pleasure  in  raising  vegetables.  The  men 
folks  raise  the  common  garden  vegetables 
such  as  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.,  and 
I  raise  the  fancier  kinds.  Last  year  I 
tried  Brussels  sprouts.  They  did  fairly 
well,  and  we  had  all  we  wanted  to  eat. 
and  plenty  left  over  for  the  hens.  My 
family  rather  objected  to  the  strong  odor 


Priced 
Quality  Washerl 

FOR  THE  FARM  HOME 

BEFORE  you  buy  any  washer,  in-] 
vestigate  the  VOSS.  Compare 
it,  feature  for  feature,  with  any  wash¬ 
er  on  the  market  today,  and  you  will 
find  that  it  is  the  best  washer  for  the  j 
farm  home  that  money  can  buy,  re**  1 2 3 
gardless  of  the  price  you  pay. 

Then  remember  that  the  VOSS 
can  be  purchased  for  $5  to  $30 
less  than  other  washers  of  com¬ 
parable  quality. 

Thousands  of  VOSS  washers  are  now  at  work 
In  farm  homes.  Many  of  them  have  been  giving 
satisfactory  service  for  more  than  a  score  of  years. 

The  VOSS  is  Designed 
for  Farm  Homes 

It  is  a  particularly  sturdy  washer  that  will  wash 
cleanly  the  heaviest,  dirtiest  clothing,  yet  its  action 
is  so  gentle  that  you  may  safely  entrust  your 
daintiest  garments  without  fear  of  injury. 

Your  VOSS  Will 
Last  a  Lifetime 

Every  part  that  goes  into  its  making,  from  the 
reliable  Bnggs  &  Stratton  Gasoline  Engine,  to  the 
dependable  Timken  Bearings,  is  of  highest  quality. 
Your  VOSS  will  give  you  a  lifetime  of  trouble  free 


ervice. 


There  is  a 

VOSS  Dealer  Nearby 

Visit  the  VOSS  Dealer  in  your  neighborhood. 
He  will  explain  the  tremendous  advantage  of  the 
Bouyancy  Washing  principle  which  is  entirely 
different  and  can  be  had  only  in  the  VOSS.  He 
will  demonstrate  the  economical  gasoline  engine, 
which  starts  easily  and  unfailingly  at  the  pressure 
of  your  foot,  and  point  out  the  12  big  features  of 
VOSS  superiority. 

Send  Coupon  for  FREE  copy  of 
interesting  booklet  describing 
VOSS  FlotO'Plane  Washers . 

VOSS  FlotoPlane  Washers 
with  Electric  Motors  are  also 
available. 


Send  this 
Coupon  Notts; 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS  ! 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
rashboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
sed  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
lothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injur  e 
Slbric.  Write  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
a.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 
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A  disinfectant 

for  poultry 
houses.yards. 
pens,  and 
stables 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
destroys  disease  germs,  keeps 
down  foul  odors  and  establishes 
health  conditions.  It  is  five 
times  as  strong  as  carbolic  acid. 
Standardized  —  always  uniform 
in  strength. 

Use  in  sinks,  drains,  closets 
— wherever  there  is  filth  or  de¬ 
caying,  foul-smelling  matter. 

Sprinkle  in  poultry-houses, 
nests,  roosts,  pig  pens,  dairy 
barns  and  houses.  It  is  death  to 
lice.  Keeps  premises  healthful 
and  clean  smelling.  Guaranteed. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.HESS  DIP  & 

DISINFECTANT 


Makesldfe 

Sweeter 

Next  time  a  coated  tongue,  fetid  breath, 
or  acrid  skin  gives  evidence  of  sour  stom¬ 


ach — try  Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia ! 

Get  acquainted  with  this  perfect  anti¬ 
acid  that  helps  the  system  keep  sound 
and  sweet.  That  every  stomach  needs  at 
times.  Take  it  whenever  a  hearty  meal 
brings  any  discomfort. 

Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia  has  won 
medical  endorsement.  And  convinced  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  and  women  they  didn’t  have 
“incTigestion.”  Don’t  diet,  and  don’t 
suffer ;  just  remember  Phillips.  Pleasant 
to.  take  and  always  effective. 

The  name  Phillips  is  important ;  it 
identifies  the  genuine  product.  “Milk  of 
Magnesia”  has  been  the  U.  S.  registered 
trade  mark  of  the  Charles  H.  Phillips 
Chemical  Co.  and  its  predecessor  Charles 
H.  Phillips  since  1875. 


Phillips 

J  ,  Milk 

of  Magnesia 


RlanWc  &nd|Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 

Muiauncio  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct 
Rattinn  from  the  mill  if  you  have  no  wool, 
uaiuilg  Beautiful  (foods  that  gives  satisfac. 
Rohes  tion  and  long  wear.  Write  for  eata- 
\litcr  iioiT.  log  and  samples.  Prices  reasonable- 

*EST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  0. 


RUG  YARH  -  *2  00  LB. 

37  Colors — Free  Samples 

Colonial  Yarn  House,  1225  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


OfflAC?  f'NE  LISLE  STOCKI 

«  Vi  I  W  d  ‘Black,  gunmetal,  gre; 
nude  Sires  Hi  c  beige,  nude,  Frenc 
«  BTWBnTr  Good  openings  for  agent 

•  TflLBOT  SALES  CO.  .  NORWC 


WOMEN 


Over  25  years.  Whole  or  part 
time  to  develop  high-class 
TUoj  i  xi  ~  '  business  in  own  locality. 

HOJAN  MFC.  co„  INC.  .  .  TltOY,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  FIRFPlAfFS  in  knock  down,  si 

state  delivered  in  New  Yo 

_  ■  jOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND 

|ie»™uSjh  anriable  ,for  aiI  ''tactical 
r-  voiirwnnS1  couplings,  sixteen  feet 
PLAFF  A  «rr'v>VlentB'  a  80  Boiler  Tubes. 
‘AFF  a  KENDALL.  104  W.ydell  S»„ 


of  the  sprouts  while  cooking,  hut  1  insist 
that  it  is  no  worse  than  the  odor  of 
turnips  or  cabbage. 

Kohl-rabi,  which  is  rather  infrequently 
raised  here  in  Rhode  Island,  has  become 
a  regular  standby  with  us.  It  is  a  de¬ 
licious  vegetable  when  cooked  at  the  right 
stage  while  still  tender,  and  it  has  a  more 
delicate  flavor  than  turnip.  Egg-plant 
furnishes  a  pleasant  change  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  table.  I  find  the  plants  difficult  to 
start,  however,  and  buy  them  all  ready  to 
set.  Cauliflower  is  another  item  we  en¬ 
joy.  It  is  very  expensive  to  buy  at  the 
store  and,  while  not  especially  easy  to 
raise,  it  is  well  worth  the  effort.  I  have 
been  told  that  cauliflower  seed  is  some¬ 
times  so  valuable  that  seed-growers  keep 
it  in  a  safe  with  their  other  valuables. 
Good  cauliflower  seed  is  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  the  best  pays  in  the  long 
run.  I  also  like  to  raise  a  little  parsley 
every  year  just  for  trimming,  and  of 
course  the  men  would  not  have  time  to 
bother  with  that. 

Last  year  I  raised  cos  lettuce  for  the 
first  time.  I  had  read  of  it  in  cross-word 
puzzles  as  “cos,  a  variety  of  lettuce,” 
hence  curiosity  prompted  me  to  send  for 
some  seed.  It  proved  excellent,  and  we 
shall  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  the 
garden.  One  year  I  tried  Chinese  cab¬ 
bage.  but  no  one  eared  much  for  it.  Last 
year  I  planted  turnip-rooted  parsnips, 
though  they  have  not  grown  very  large, 
they  have  one  great  advantage.  Now 
when  we  want  parsnips  for  dinner.  I  can 
go  out  to  the  garden  and  practically  pick 
them  right  off  the  ground,  while  some  of 
the  long-rooted  varieties  seem  to  aim  for 
China,  and  it  takes  considerable  time  and 
patience  to  dig  them  out  of  the  Spring- 
mud. 

This  year  I  am  planning  to  try  arti¬ 
chokes  and  broccoli,  or  Winter  cauli¬ 
flower.  Tt  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  new 
and  strange  plants  develop,  and  it  is  also 
fun  to  learn  how  to  cook  them.  They  give 
a  welcome  variety  to  the  table,  and  fur¬ 
nish  ns  with  those  all-important  vitamins. 

RUTH  BARTON. 


Finding  Time  to  Read 

I  come  of  a  book-loving  family ;  con¬ 
sequently  formed  the  habit  of  reading 
while  quite  young.  The  first  few  years 
of  my  married  life  found  me  in  a  large 
city  with  easy  access  to  a  fine  public 
library ;  it  was  quite  a  different  story 
when  we  came  to  live  on  a  farm. 

At  first  I  found  no  time  to  read,  in  the 
busy  whirl  of  unaccustomed  duties;  but 
the  habits  of  a  lifetime  were  too  strong 
and  read  I  must.  The  next  problem  was 
to  find  books. 

Finally  I  joined  a  book  club.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  people  each  bought  a  new  book ; 
these  were  numbered  and  a  schedule 
arranged  so  that  we  each  had  a  book 
every  two  weeks.  We  usually  passed  on 
Saturday  evenings  as  farmers  come  to 
town  then  for  supplies.  When  the  series 
ended,  which  took  about  a  year,  each 
member  kept  his  own  book,  and  another 
list  of  books  Avas  selected  and,  we  began 
again.  About  this  time  I  was  given  as  a 
Christmas  gift  a  subscription  to  a  public 
library  in  a  nearby  city,  which  entitled 
me  to  a  number  of  books  a  year ;  at  last  a 
flourishing  public  library  was  established 
by  our  own  township  and  plenty  of  books 
are  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Someone  is  wondering  how  a  farmer’s 
wife  finds  time  to  read  so  much.  Well, 
I  just  take  the  time.  A  few  minutes’  rest 
after  dinner  finds  me  with  a  book  ;  often¬ 
times  I  work  much  faster  when  I  know 
an  interesting  story  awaits  me.  There  is 
no  more  true  saying  than  the  old  adage, 
“All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  and 
his  wife  too  very  dull.” 

If  times  are  hard  and  money  scarce,  a 
book  of  travel  will  transport  me  to  sunny 
climes.  Biography  is  far  more  interesting 
than  listening  to  my  neighbors  gossip 
over  a  party  line. 

So  much  of  the  fiction  nowadays  is  of 
such  transitory  interest  it  scarcely  pays 
to  buy  it ;  this  type  we  borrow  from  the 
public  library.  Slowly  we  have  built  up 
a  home  library,  sets  of  the  classics  ac¬ 
quired  one  by  one.  Sometimes  on  a  trip 
to  the  city,  treasures  have  come  to  light 
in  second-hand  stores.  Good  books  are 
expensive,  but  it  is  fun  to  hoard  up  the 
pennies  and  at  last  find  enough  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  coveted  volume. 

As  one  passes  middle  age  many  wants 
and  longings  for  luxuries  cease  to  trouble. 
Food  and  shelter  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  clothes  suffices.  Farming  is  in  a  rather 
desperate  way,  and  one  may  well  be 
thankful  for  these :  Long  Winter  eve¬ 
nings  in  a  snug  farmhouse ;  a  good  book 
to  read  aloud  while  mother  mends  or 
knits.  It  is  contentment,  and  that  is 
more  than  kings  possess.  c.  c. 


Cake  and  Gingerbread 

Plain  White  Cake. — Two  eggs  well 
beaten,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  flour,  Ys 
cup  milk,  Yt,  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  butter,  % 
teaspoon  flavoring.  Add  sugar  to  the  eggs 
and  beat ;  then  add  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt.  Heat  milk  and  butter  and  add 
to  the  above.  Flavor.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  30  minutes. 

Ginger  Bread. — Half  cup  sugar.  Yi 
cup  shortening,  Yz  cup  molasses,  two  eggs, 
two  level  teaspoons  soda,  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  ginger,  one  level  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  Y?.  level  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups 
flour.  Stir  all  together,  then  add  one  cup 
of  boiling  water.  mrs.  s.  r.  b. 


Inst  Like 
Natural  Gas 


COOKING  on  theCoIeman  Air-O-Gas  Stove  is  just  like  using 
natural  gas! 

Y our  favorite  foods  are  easier  to  prepare.  There  is  no  wood 
to  chop,  no  coal  to  carry  in,  no  ashes  to  carry  out.  Your 
kitchen  stays  cool  and  spotless.  There’s  just  nothing  like 
the  Coleman  for  covenience! 

In  fact,  the  Coleman  is  a  gas  stove.  It  makes  its  own  gas  from  ordi¬ 
nary  clear,  water-white  gasoline.  No  pipes,  no  installation  expense.  To 
start  it,  you  simply  touch  a  match  to  the  starter  and  turn  a  valve.  And 
in  less  than  a  minute  the  burners  are  ready  to  light ...  ready  with  a 
clean  blue  gas  flame.  Actually  hotter  than  natural  gas ! 

Coleman  Air-O-Gas  Stoves  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  models  to 
fit  every  cooking  need  and  purse.  All  are  handsomely  linished. 

The  New  Coleman  Cooking  Time  Table  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Tells  just  how  long  to  cook  various  foods,  how  to  save  time  at  meal¬ 
time,  etc.  Mail  coupon  for  your  Free  copy.  Meanwhile,  your  nearest 
Coleman  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Air-O-Gas  Stove  for  you. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  COMPANY 

General  Office s:  WICHITA,  KANSAS,  U.  S.  A. 

Factories:  Wichilo,  Chicago,  Toronto  Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 


Coleman  Air-O-Gas 

PRESSURE  STOVE  SL~.  - 

mmi 

The  Coleman  Lamp  &  Stove  Co.  Addres »  Office  Nearest  You,  Dept.  RY34  lM 

n  Send  me  name  of  nearest  dealer  Q  Send  me  your  new  "Cole-  |B  7 

handling  Coleman  Stoves,  also  manTimeTable — A  Guide  ■  pti ILJ' 

descriptive  literature  and  prices.  to  Accurate  Cooking.”  ■  W  'p 

'w  It 

Name _ 

Address _  <AQ34) 
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•m  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Lowest 
Price 
MILKER 

Ever  Offered, 


It's 
Portable — 
Wheel  It 
Anywhere 
and  Start 
Milking 


Our  surprisingly  low  factory  price  on  this  1 
2-cow  Hand  Power  Milker  makes  it  the  lowest  priced  milker 
per  milking  unit  ever  offered.  And  for  only  $12.50  extra  a  third 
cow  attachment  can  be  added  enabling  you  to  milk  3  cows  at 
^  MMRt  DOWN  once*Thousands  in  use.  Easy  to  operate. 

APTFif  No  other  milker  on  the  market  can  compare 
with  the  PAGE  for  low  price  —  ease  of  opera- 
.  MB  F/cJbiU  tion  and  milking  efficiency.  We  let  you  prove 
Tiff  At.  before  you  pay.  We  will  put  this  PAGE 

*  **  Hand  Power  Milker  in  your  barn  on  FREE 

TRIAL.  See  the  time  and  work  it  saves;  see  how  soothing 
its  action  on  the  cows  and  how  sanitary  and  easy  to  clean. 
Then  if  satisfied,  pay  only  $5  down,  balance  in  easy 
monthly  payments. 

1  A  MONTHS  1  ft  YEARS* 

1VTO  PAY  1U  GUARANTEE 

This  Page  Milker  is  portable — no  pipe  lines  to  install— no 
pulsator — no  tanks — no  expensi  ve  special  pails;  just  wheel 
it  in  and  start  milking.  Milks  right  into  your  own  ship¬ 
ping  can. 

Liberal  Exchange  Privilege 

Should  you  later  wish  a  PAGE  2  or  4  cow  eras  engine  or  electric 
Milker  you  can  trade  in  your  PAGE  Hand  Power  Milker  on  very 
liberal  terms. 

Write  Pm*  Get  *he  *acts  about  the  lowest  priced  milker 
**  *  »  v*  which  pays  for  itself  in  short  time.  Don’t 

Cvop  Rnolf  delay  —  this  liberal  No  Money  Down  offer 
*  *  UWUn  oniy  good  until  we  have  an  agent  in  your 
locality.  User  Agents  Wanted. 


i  Installation 
Expense-NoPipes 
-  No  Pulsator 


Bnrton-PageCo.,  Depf.196  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


\0?  Sore 
Shoulders 
Collar  Boils 
Barb  Wire 
Cuts,  Caked 
Udders,  Sore 
Teats,  and 

Sores  or  Wounds 
of  all  kinds  on 
man  or  beast. 


A 

Wonder 
Salve 

Nearly  a  million 
homes  have  learned 
that  Corona  Wool 
Compound,  because 
of  its  soothing  and 
healing  qualities,  is  one 
of  the  best  preparations  ever  placed  on  the  market. 

It  is  different  from  ordinary  salves.  It  is  made  from 
oil  extracted  from  sheep’s  wool  and  while  it  is  very 
1  penetrating  and  reaches  right  down  to  the  seat  of 

- trouble,  it  quickly  heals  but  will  not 

smart  the  most  sensitive  wound. 

GET  IT  AT  YOUR  DRUGGIST 
Keep  a  can  of  this  wonder  remedy 
on  hand  for  any  emergency.  Your 
druggist  can  supply  you.  Two  sizes 
65cand$1.26.  If  you  have  never  used 
Corona,  we  will  gladly  Bend  you 
Free  sample  on  request. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO. 
6l2Corona  Bldg.  KENTON.  OHIO 


KeepYourHorsesSoi 


A  horse  free  from  blemishes 
and  going  sound  is  more  valuable  and 
works  better.  Absorbinc  has  been  used 
successfully  since  1892  for  reducing 
lameness  and  swellings  without 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair. 
Horse  can  be  worked  at  the  same 
time. 

S2.SO  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Horse  book  S-B  free. 


ABSORB1NE 

#  m  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S.PAT.OFF, 


liivnani  in  lai— m 

WiFJYOUNGibjc288AXE»n&tyS£rin|^^ 


Money  Back 
II  It  Fails 


HEAVES 

I  A  horse  with  heaves  can’tdo  Its  full  share  of  work. 
Get  rid  of  the  heaves  and  you  have  a  horse  worth 
its  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 
FLEMING’S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 
($1.00  per  package,  postpaid).  Satisfactory  results  or 
money  back.  Also  sure-fire  tonio  to  build  up  rundown 
horses.  OUR  BIG  FREE  Veterinary  Adviser  tells  about 
□ew  treatments  for  many  diseases.  Write  today. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
|  100  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


Milk  Strainer 

Discs  Postpaid  ^1— 

Check  or  Money  Order.  $1.50  buys  postpaid 
1  box  (300)  DAIRY  SCIENCE  FILTER 
COTTON  6 ^  in.  DISCS  with  tissue  paper 
separators. 


PRICKETT  MFG.  CO.,  Box  R,  Hampden,  Mass* 


A 

Single-Tube 
System 
—  now 
Vi  -METAL 


R 


ead  what 

DrTarrSays 

“I  have  used  other  milkers  and 
have  seen  other  makes  in  use  at 
various  farms,  but  feel  that  for 
simplicity ,  economy  .ease  of  op¬ 
eration  and  washing  the  Burrel  1 

stands  at  the  head  of  the  class . 

—Dr.  A.  J.  Tarr,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalog 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation  Single 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y.  Unit 


For  QUICK 
Healing 

Slow  healing  of  any  injury  or  dis¬ 
comfort  of  the  udder  or  teats 
means  certain  loss — often  perma¬ 
nent  impairment.  For  swift,  clean 
healing  of  cuts,  chaps,  cracks,  in¬ 
flammation  or  other  injuries  to 
the  delicate  tissues  Bag  Balm 
assures  prompt  and  clean  results. 
Vigorous  penetration  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  remarkable  anti¬ 
septic  oil,  made  by  our  own  ex¬ 
clusive  process,  and  compounded 
with  the  medicated  Bag  Balm 
ointment. 

For  satisfactory  results  in  treating 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Cow  Pox  and 
other  stubborn  disorders  be  sure  you 
have  this  vigorous,  penetrating,  heal¬ 
ing  remedy.  Clean,  pleasant  to  use, 
cannot  taint  the  milk.  Splendid  for 
any  farm  healing  use. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c — at 
feed,  hardware,  drug  and  general 
stores.  Mailed  postpaid  if  dealer  is  not 
supplied.  Booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles,” 
mailed  free. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndon ville,  Vt. 


MADE  BY  THE  K0W-KARE  PEOPLE 


Heals  the  Teat- 

Keeps  It  Open 

These  new,  soft-surfaced  dilators  keep  open 
and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while  the  medi¬ 
cated  ointment  quickly  heals  the  tissues. 
For  positive  results  in  treating  Spider,  0b- 
sructions.  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Hard 
Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor’s  Dila¬ 
tors  on  hand.  Bounded  end  for 
easy  insertion,  absorbent 
texture  carries  healing 
medication  into  the  teat 
canal. 


DR.  NAYLOR 

Medicated 

TEAT 
DILATORS 

36  Dilators,  packed 
in  jar  of  medicated 
ointment  mailed  post¬ 
paid  for  $1,  if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  our 
products  in  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 

Dept.  50  Morris,  N.  Y. 


5S»YI'‘  .  •- .  ^  Gr  . 

W&M $*! 

PACKED  IN 
gr  MEDICATED 

OINTMENJV 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


The  “Home  Sense.” — Eastern  farm 
people  seem  to  me  to  possess  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  sense  of  being  “at  home”  and  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  homes  than  western 
farm  families.  Several  generations  of 
one  family  have  occupied  many  a  farm 
and  home  in  the  East.  So  long  a  tenure 
is  rare  in  the  West.  Eastern  farm  homes 
appear  to  have  grown,  like  the  fine  old 
trees  and  well-kept  gardens  that  environ 
them.  In  the  West  that  I  know  best,  the 
land  and  the  farm  buildings  have  received 
more  attention  than  the  farm  homes. 
There  are,  however,  hundreds  of  as  com¬ 
fortable,  dignified  and  attractive  aging 
farm  homes  in  the  Mid-West  as  exist  on 
this  continent.  Vines,  shrubs,  flowers 
and  trees  surround  many  of  them,  like 
picture  frames.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  West’s  farm  population  was  born 
and  reared  in  the  East.  Apart  from 
foreigners,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
eastern  farm  people  were  born  and 
reared  “at  home.”  This  fact  is  the  root- 
source  of  the  “home  sense”  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  feel  and  think  about  when  one 
visits  eastern  farm  homes. 

Young  Westerners. — It  is  the  first 
and  second  generations  of  western  farm 
people,  born  and  reared  on  farms  there, 
who  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  West  as 
their  “home.”  It  is  a  geographical  re¬ 
gion,  however,  instead  of  specific  spots 
of  which  they  are  likely  to  think  when 
they  speak  of  “home.”  An  eastern  farm¬ 
er  'thinks  of  his  personal  home  and  of 
his  town  and  county  instead  of  his  State 
or  the  East  when  he  speaks  of  where  he 
is  from.  He  is  anchored  to  a  particular 
spot.  Westerners  may  say  that  he  is 
provincial,  and  intend  that  remark  to  be 
uncomplimentary.  To  me  the  kind  of 
provincialism  which  is  thus  criticized  is 
one  of  the  fine  charms  of  any  people  that 
exhibits  it.  One  finds  it  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Young  westerners  sometimes 
speak  and  behave  as  though  the  West 
were  America.  That  is  quite  as  “provin¬ 
cial”  as  to  speak  and  behave  as  if  New 
York  City  were  the  United  States,  Paris 
were  France  or  Berlin  Germany.  It  is  a 
flippant  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  “the 
world  is  a  small  place.”  It  is  too  large 
to  be  adequately  appreciated  as  a  living 
reality  by  any  man  or  woman  in  any 
country.  People  who  have  motored  “all 
over  the  United  States,”  and  stopped  at 
all  of  the  best  hotels,  as  they  sometimes 
proudly  assert,  don’t  know  much  that  is 
true  and  important  about  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  country.  Columbus  “discovered” 
America,  but  no  citizen  of  America  has 
ever  discovered  much  of  it. 

Who  Knows  His  Farm? — One  often 
meets  young  men  on  land  who  haven’t  dis¬ 
covered  their  own  farms.  They  know 
much  about  roads,  tractors  and  autos,  but 
little  or  nothing  fundamental  about  soils, 
feeds,  plants  and  the  insect  world.  Our 
forefathers  knew  all  the  fields,  slopes, 
ridges,  gullies,  sandy  spots,  wet  places 
and  timber  resources  of  their  farms.  Who 
knows  his  own  farm,  -as  a  farm  is  worth 
knowing,  on  the  surface  and  down 
through  its  subsoil?  Nothing  outside  of 
the  human  family  is  so  interesting  as  a 
farm,  if  one  is  actively  and  questioningly 
interested  in  it.  An  old  German  neigh¬ 
bor  of  ours  spoke  of  his  farm  as  his  uni¬ 
versity,  observatory  and  laboratory.  He 
was  always  “at  school”  on  it.  One  of  his 
customs  for  many  years  was  to  spend  his 
“vacations”  at  home,  where,  he  said,.  “I 
will  have  a  chance  to  get  better  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  my  farm.”  As  a  student,  he  was 
a  slave  to  his  farm.  Slavery  is  not  a 
healthy  relationship  to  anything.  Some 
men  stick  too  close  and  others  don’t  stick 
close  enough  to  their  farms. 

Flowers  in  Kansas. — Writing  to  this 
department  on  April  6,  C.  L.  M.,  Doug¬ 
las  Co.,  Kan.,  says :  “Spring  is  here  with 
a  lovely  array  of  flowers,  fruit  blossoms, 
Spiraeas  and  ‘redbud.  The  Crocuses  are 
mostly  gone.  They  were  more  beautiful 
here  on  the  farm  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  Snowdrops  are  too  fleeting, 
but  they  were  good  to  see.  Yesterday  I 
visited  a  garden  in  town,  and  saw  plants 
and  flowers  that  I  hadn’t  ever  heard  of, 
but  our  own.  which  is  amply  variegated, 
suits  me  better.  A  fine  feature  of  the 
town  garden  is  its  collection  of  native 
shrubs  and  flowers.  For  these,  there  are 
no  satisfactory  substitutes.” 

Some  men  probably  have  favorite  flow¬ 
ers.  wild  or  cultivated.  A  Pennsylvania 
farmer  writes  that  his  favorite  is  the  ap¬ 
ple  blossom.  I  have  never  known  a  Kan¬ 
san  whose  favorite  was  the  sunflower. 
The  trailing  arbutus,  as  it  grows  in  the 
Green  Bay  region  of  Wisconsin,  is  just 
about  the  last  word  in  delicate  beauty 
and  exquisite  fragrance.  Wild  flowers 
and  shrubs  have  been  largely  disap¬ 
pointments  every  time  that  I  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  them  under  garden  con¬ 
ditions.  The  beauty  of  a  wild  flower  is 
derived  in  part  from  its  setting. 

Suggested  Law  Affecting  Hunters. 

_ F.  H.  S.  suggests  in  outline  what  he 

calls  “an  adequate  law  to  protect  farm- 
ers  from  depredations  by  hunters,  .  and 
asks  what  we  think  of  it.  He  writes : 
“City  hunters  swarm  over  the  country 
in  hunting  season.  The  losses  that  farm¬ 
ers  suffer  on  this  account  constitute  a 
real  drawback  to  farming  in  many  areas 
of  the  State.  A  farmer  should  not  be 
obliged  to  post  his  farm  to  keep  these 
trespassers  off.  I  am  a  firm  believer  m 
the  farmer’s  right  to  protect  his  property. 
No  license  should  be  required  of  the  hold¬ 


er  of  real  property  to  hunt,  fish  or  trap 
on  his  property  during  open  seasons.  Any 
protected  animal  or  bird  doing  actual 
damage  to  any  growing  crop,  orchard, 
live  stock  or  other  property  on  his  farm 
should  be  summarily  destroyed  and  uti¬ 
lized  by  the  owner  of  the  farm,  without 
fine  or  penalty.  No  one  holding  a  license 
should  be  allowed  to  hunt,  fish  or  trap 
on  agricultural  land  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  Any 
violator  of  a  law  embodying  these  pro¬ 
visions  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $100  or  not  less  than  six 
months  in  jail  or  both.” 

Laws  and  Their  Purpose. — Incor¬ 
porated  in  a  law,  and  repealing  certain 
existing  statutes,  F.  H.  S.’s  suggestions 
apparently  would  serve  their  purpose.  In 
effect,  however,  his  law  would  be  like 
the  old  western  frontiersman’s  practice 
of  performing  “legal”  services  for  him¬ 
self,  and  doing  it  with  a  gun.  Justice  as 
an  ideal  is  the  root  of  our  imported  legal 
system.  A  primary  object  of  law  is  to 
outlaw  force  and  the  gun  and  to  curb 
autocratic  power.  The  practice  of  law  is 
not  always  in  aceoid  with  that  object.  A 
theory  of  law  or  legal  justice  is  that  a 
man  whose  person  is  injured  or  property 
damaged  is  not  sufficiently  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  to  be  his  own  judge  and  jury. 
Dominated  by  passion  or  the  desire  for 
revenge,  he  would  be  almost  certain,  if 
he  had  the  power,  to  go  too  far  in  inflict¬ 
ing  punishment  upon  an  offender.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  whole,  the  law  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  individual.  It  is 
no  longer  a  personal  weapon  but  an  or¬ 
ganized  public  power  intended  to  sene 
the  common  good.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  secure  clear,  just  and  comprehensive 
laws,  and  equally  difficult  to  secure  their 
honest  and  prompt  enforcement. 

Economic  Power’s  Influence.  —  As 
population  grows  and  human  pressure  on 
profit  and  pleasure  grounds  increases,  the 
average  citizen’s  farm  or  other  “private” 
property  loses  much  of  its  privacy,  be¬ 
cause  he  cannot  afford  to  spend  all  of  his 
time  policing  it.  The  sign  “Keep  out” 
that  he  puts  up  is  comparatively  ineffec¬ 
tive  because,  individually,  he  lacks  the 
economic  power  required  to  compel  obedi¬ 
ence  to  it.  Seemingly,  the  more  laws  we 
have,  the  more  we  demand  and  the  less 
effective  they  become.  We  are  encased, 
like  Egyptian  mummies,  in  legal  tape  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  our  liberties.  The  irony 
is  that  eventually  we’ll  be  unable  to 
squirm  without  breaking  or  straining  a 
thread  of  a  man-made  law.  Every  civi¬ 
lization  of  the  past  has  thus  been  “pro¬ 
tected”  from  itself.  So  many  interests 
and  elements  enter  into  modern  lawmak¬ 
ing  that  most  laws  are  worded  so  that 
they  compromise,  becloud  or  modify  their 
original  authors’  basic  purpose  and  in¬ 
tent.  Consequently,  lawbreakers  who  are 
able  to  employ  clever  lawyers  too  often 
obtain  immunity  through  technicalities 
and  plausible  interpretations  of  the  law. 
Petty  offenders,  more  often  than  great 
ones,  suffer  penalties.  A  factor  of  in¬ 
creasing  importance  in  many  adjudica¬ 
tions  is  the  use  by  well-paid  lawyers  of 
“arguments”  based  on  idealistic  social 
theories.  One  of  these  theories  is  that 
he  who  is  without  guilt  may  cast  the  first 
stone.  It  is  often  argued,  therefore,  that 
society  itself  is  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  lawbreakers.  Attorneys  sometimes 
work  themselves  up  to  an  emotional  fer¬ 
vor  and  contend  that  society  has  no  right 
to  jail  or  execute  the  criminal  whom  it 
has  produced.  Under  the  spell  of  this 
plea,  judges  and  juries  occasionally  save 
a  murderer  from  the  noose  or  kilowatt. 
Laws  and  the  personnel  and  machinery 
for  their  enforcement  are  chiefly  useful 
to  men  who  possess  great  economic  power. 

Bear  and  Forbear.  —  Self-respecting 
men  will  always  contend  and  fight,  if  that 
is  necessary,  for  their  common  rights  un¬ 
der  the  law.  Many  of  us,  however,  enjoy 
protesting  or  fighting  for  its  own  sake, 
and  most  of  us  like  to  participate  conver¬ 
sationally  in  a  fight  or  see  one.  if  it 
doesn’t  cost  us  anything.  A  good  citizen 
habitually  expresses  a  cheerful,  healthy 
discontent  with  some  things  as  they  are. 
He  thereby  produces  the  yeast  of  public 
opinion  that  changes  them.  In  every 
community  a  few  men  and  women,  in¬ 
spired  by  high  ideals  that  direct  their 
lives,  remind  us  by  their  examples  that 
the  good  life  is  livable  and  useful  every 
day,  anywhere,  despite  all  the  evils  and 
wrongs  of  the  world  as  we  see  it  in  our 
moods  and  passions.  They  have  learned 
to  bear  and  forebear.  Working  and  liv¬ 
ing  together  in  some  measure  of  harmony 
are  obligations  which  good  citizens  take 
for  granted  in  a  civilized  country.  Hunt¬ 
ers  on  my  farm  irritate  me  oftener  than 
they  damage  my  property.  I  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  take  the  law  in  my  own  hands 
and  keep  them  off  with  a  gun.  We  have 
quit  pleading  for  a  law  in  a  lawyers 
legislature  to  prohibit  hunting  in  season 
on  our  farm.  It  is  a  waste  of  time.  M  c 
are  trying  to  learn  to  live  in  a  new  age 
with  other  people,  including  hunters,  goit¬ 
ers.  politicians,  tourists  and  salesmen.  It 
is  the  hardest  kind  of  work.  Does  any¬ 
one  know  how  to  shirk  it?  We  are  pain¬ 
fully  beginning  to  realize  that  in  the 
world  as  it  is,  every  group  or  class  must 
give  up  some  of  its  old  habits,  old  free¬ 
doms  and  old  rights  to  the  exclusive  use 
or  enjoyment  of  any  special  privilege. 
The  necessity  for  making  adjustments 
has  been  forced  upon  us.  D.  c.  W. 


P*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


627’ 


Put  Your  Barn  on  a 
Profit-Paying  Basis 


BUSINESS  men  don’t  hesitate  to  scrap  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  machinery  in  favor 
of  nooremodern,  profit-paying  equipment.  It  pays. 

Ney  equipment  tnodernixes~th?  dairy  barn.  Puts 
it  on  an  efficient  basis.  Reduces  drudgery,  elim¬ 
inates  many  burdensome  chores.  Insures  sani¬ 
tary  conditions.  Standardizes  the  barn.  Paves 
the  way  to  bigger  profits. 

Note  the  steel  stall  above.  Simply  designed. 
Rugged.  Durable.  No  complicated  mechanical 
parts.  As  the  cow  enters  the  stall  the  stanchion 
is  flipped  shut  with  the  hand. 

Ney  Water  Bowls  insure  plenty  of  pure  water. 
Easy  flow.  No  splashing.  No  overflow. 

Write  for  a  Ney  catalog  No,  225.  Sent  free  to 
all  farmers  interested  in  bigger  profits. 

The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  1879  «  Canton,  Ohio 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  -  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


The  complete 
Ney  Line  in¬ 
cludes  stalls , 
stanc  hion  e . 
water  bowls , 
pens, litter  car¬ 
riers ,  haying 
tools  including 
hay  carriers, 
hay  forks,  hay 
knives ,  pulleys 


SWINE 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

heady  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $36.00 
and  np.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $50.00,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
Crossed— 5-6  Weeks  Old,  $4.60  each.  7-8  Weeks 

Old,  S5.00  each:  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY.  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE^r 

F.  M.  Partington  &  8on  -  Merriflelil,  N.  Y. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas  £ 

Amo  improved  Chester  whites— Reg.  March  Pigs,  $10.75 
V  each.  Order  now,  ship  in  May.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  falls.  H  Y. 


pi  UK  ltltEU  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred 
*  Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  50  lbs.  delivered  Pliila.  or 
N  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


New  England  Pigs  lor  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  .  S4.75 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  .  5.00 

Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

OAK  CREST  FARM 
llox  41  Reading,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE! 

Chester-Berkshire  Crossed — Yorkshire-Chester  Crossed 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75  each 

8  9  Weeks  Old  -  5.00  each 

A. I  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
P'g*  O.  D.,  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my 
expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
Prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
111  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  $5.00 

8  t°  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  $5.50 

,  *  „  ?  C-O-D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 

,  and  lf  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

A  BEK  JON  A  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 


SPRING  PIGS  For  S 

self  is  “over  sacrificed  for  quantit 

sowb°  tk-iV.8h  gr§-de  Pigs  from  large  type  Boai 
Will ’.Pi  and  l  ugged,  having  size  and  bre 
Vill  ship  any  amount  C.  6.  D 

Chester  and  Yorkshire-Berkshire  and  Cl 
7  Jo  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $5.00 
.igoa?*o  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $5.50 

Sat  lefaetir  ,^eSter  wh'te  barrows,  8  wks.  old,  $6.5< 
trial  amiwi)r  SJ*arailteed  or  money  refunded— 10 
a  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

Tel  vtf  206  Washington  Street 

**•  "  ob~  14*»  Woburn, 

Your  Money’s  Woi 
Voung  Quality  Pis 

»- fester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Cl 
7  to  8  weeks  old  ....  $5.00 
10  weeks  old  ...  .  5.50 

All  V?  f2  weeks  old  .  .  .  6.50 

My  GTlARAHT'fe.  healthy,  fast  growing  stock, 
rhm  .'!„v  n™!Rh~Y,!)D  MOST  BE  SATISFIED. 
'  eturn  f  tDm^ber  G'  D'  on  aPPr°val.  If  dissa 
expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

•»rd  lioazel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  April  6.  1929. 

Market,  active ;  beef  steers  and  yearl¬ 
ings,  fully  steady ;  compared  with  week 
ago,  20  to  50c-  higher ;  better  grades  all 
weights  showing  maximum  advance ;  to¬ 
day's  top,  medium  and  heavy-weights, 
$13.25;  yearlings,  $13.20;  hulk  of  sales, 
$11.50  to  $12.25.  Butcher  cows  in 
broad  demand,  steady  at  week’s  advance. 
Bulls  and  all  cutters  about  steady  ;  bulk 
fat  heifers,  $10  to  $10.50 ;  sausage  bulls, 
$9.25  to  $10 ;  butcher  cows,  $7.75  to  $9 ; 
cutters,  $4.50  to  $6.  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers,  slow,  steady.  Calves,  weak  at  early 
week's  decline ;  top  vealers,  $17 ;  few  se¬ 
lects,  $17.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  6, 
1929:  Cattle,  14  cars;  6  St.  Paul,  5 
Pennsylvania,  2  Virginia,  1  Chicago; 
containing  408  head,  1,734  trucked  in ; 
total  cattle,  2.142  head,  481  calves,  1,270 
hogs,  253  sheep.  Receipts  for  correspond¬ 
ing  week  last  year :  Cattle,  13  cars ;  9 
Pennsylvania,  1  St.  Paul,  1  Tennessee,  1 
North  Carolina,  1  Wisconsin ;  containing 
300  head,  840  trucked  in ;  total  cattle, 
1,140  head,  436  calves,  1,065  hogs. 

The  range  of  prices: 

Steers.  —  Good,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$12.25  to  $13.50;  good,  1,100  to  1.300 
lbs.,  $12.50  to  $13.50 ;  good.  950  to  1.100 
lbs.,  $12.50  to  $13.50 ;  medium.  800  lbs., 
up,  $11.75  to  $12.50;  common,  800  lbs. 
up,  $8.75  to  $11.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11  to 
$11.75 ;  good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.25  to  $11 ; 
medium,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.25 ; 
common,  850  lbs.  up.  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.75  to  $9.50 ;  good, 
$7.75  to  $8.75 ;  common  and  medium, 
$6.50  to  $7.75;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4 
to  $6.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10  to 
$11.25;  cutter,  common  and  medium, 
$7.50  to  $10. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11.50 ;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium.  800  lbs.  up.  $7.50  to 
$10 ;  good  and  choice,  800  lbs.  down, 
$10  ,to  $11.25;  common  and  medium,  800 
lbs.  down,  $7.25  to  $10. 

Hogs.— Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$12  to  T$13.25 ;  mediumweights,  200  to 
250  lbs*  $12.25  to  $13.25;  lightweights, 
160  to  200  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.25;  pack¬ 
ing  sows,  rough  and  smaath,  $8.25  to 
$12. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

April  24 — Holsteins.  Stensrud  Bros.’ 
Dispersal,  Watson,  Minn. ;  Melin-Peter- 
sen  Co.,  managers,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

May  1-2 — Holsteins.  Midwest  Holstein 
Sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen,  sale  managers,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

May  4 — Jerseys.  Highland  Farm  Dis¬ 
persion,  Shelby,  Mich.;  Joe  Morris,  Wes¬ 
terville,  Ohio,  sale  manager. 

May  8 — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis‘. ;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

May  9.  —  Guernseys.  Fond  du  Lac 
County  Guernsey  Breeders’  Annual  Sale, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  Chas.  L.  Hill  &  Son, 
sale  managers. 

May  16 — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.;  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Leba¬ 
non,  Ind.,  sale  manager. 

May  16 — Guernseys.  National  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Herrick-Merry- 
man  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md..  managers. 

May  17  —  Guernseys.  Coventry-Flor- 
hain  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Herrick- 
Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  man¬ 
agers. 

May  18 — Guernseys.  Dispersion  of 
Cosquay  Farm  Guernseys,  Trenton,  N. 
J. ;  Herrick-LIerryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks, 
Md.,  managers. 

May  18 — Guernseys.  Wardacres,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. ;  Herriek-Merryman  Sales 
Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  managers. 

May  22  —  Brown  Swiss.  Haeger’s 
Brown  Swiss  National,  Waukesha,  Wis.; 
R.  E.  ITaeger,  sale  manager. 

June  1 — Holsteins.  Onal  Holstein  Dis¬ 
persal,  Alexandria,  Minn. ;  Melin-Peter- 
sen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

June  6-7 — Holsteins.  Sixth  Brentwood 
National  Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  G. 
Davidson,  sale  manager. 

June  7 — Jerseys.  National  Jersey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  .Toe  Morris,  Westerville, 
Ohio,  sale  manager. 

July  15 — Holsteins.  National  Type 
Sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Sept.  18  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 


• 

•  • 

GUERNSEYS 

A  1 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 


Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Claes  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — L&ngwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulla  of  A.  K.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
priceB.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

BTVTTTTf VTT.T/K  FLATS  NEW  YORK 


y  CORENCo  ^ 

Bone Meal 


The  Bone  Builder 

For  Cattle  Hogs  ^  Poultry 


Made  from  selected,  fresh,  hard  beef  bones, 
collected  daily  by  us  from  wholesale  meat  cut¬ 
ters  and  cooked  just  enough  to  remove  the 
excess  meat  and  fat  and  ground  by  our  superior 
process  to  a  clean,  white  meal  of  standard  fine¬ 
ness,  high  in  gelatine  content. 

Start  Feeding  9 Em  Today! 


CORENCO  BONE  MEAL 

Ask  your  neighborhood  dealer  ...  a  sample 
for  the  asking. 


CONSOLIDATED  RENDERING  CO. 


Now  Possible  to  Prevent  “Lamb  Stiffness” 

Cost  10c  alamb  for  entire  season.  Results  guaranteed  or 
your  money  back.  DR.  R.  H.  SCOTT,  Veterinarian, 
Perry,  N.  Y.  This  Ad.  will  not  appear  again  this  season. 

300  REELS  4  Pt.  BARBED  WIRE 

Slightly  damaged,  S4O.00  per  ton. 

Keystone  Sales  Corp.,  65  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Wool  Wanted  for  Cash 

Write  g.  H.  Livingston  •  Lancaster,  Penna. 

JERSEYS 

JERSEYS— PUREBRED  BULL  CALVES 

FOIt  SALE— From  2  to  12  mos.,  from  high  producing 
dams  and  will  sell  at  farmer’s  prices.  PINE  GKO V E 
FARM,  1166  Murray  Street,  Forty  Fort,  Penna. 

2  Registered  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

1  nine  months  old,  1  seven  months  old.  Sires:  CYMBIE’S 
Gamboge  and  Jap  Santa  Heir.  Price  reasonable. 

ROLLING  ACRES  FARM,  Inc.,  Chatham,  N.Y. 

he°gR  jERsfrs  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves 

Popular  Blood  Lines.  Federal  Accredited  ten  Years. 
Crystal  Spring*  Farm  Millington,  N.  J. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR 

Spare  time  money  making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  Furs  bring  most  returns.  Secure 
thoroughbred  foundation  stock.  Chinchillas  per  ma¬ 
tured  trio,  $26.  White  Flemish  per  Junior  trio,  $20. 
Entering  the  ninth  year  of  dependable  and  satisfactory 
service.  HERRLEIN  FUR  FARM— Harry  G.  Herrleln, 
Prop. — Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

HTLEMISII  GIANTS — Dutch  Belted  and  Havana 
*  Rabbits.  ARCHIE  HORTON,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.t  R.  4, 

SWINE  j 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

7  weeks  old . $4.60  each 

BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER— 

7  weeks  old .  4.60  each 

8  to  9  weeks  old . .  6.0  0  each 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  7  weeks  old .  6.60  each 

A  few  Jersey  Reds . .  .  6.60  each 

Sold  subject  to  approval  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box 
149,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel  0685. 

CHOICE  LOT  OF  PIGS 
FOR  SALE 

100  Large  Type  Poland  China  and  Chester  White 
Young  Sows,  425  to  450.  Also  300  small  pigs  from 
same  mothers  as  above  45  and  46. 

Come  to  Lexington,  Massachusetts  to  see  them, 
at  117  Waltham  Street,  or  write  or  call 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Manager 

RYDER  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

PIG  DEPARTMENT  Telephone,  L«x.  0202-M 

j  HORSES  j 

Cl _ x| _ 3  D _ f _ Good  ones.  Special  Prices 

onetland  romes  for  thirty  days.  Write 
your  wants  to  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARM,  Atwater,  0. 

For  Sale-Shetland  Ponies  p®ny  Buggiesf  $25! 

PONY  FARM  -  -  Cortland,  Ohio 

j  GUERNSEYS  j 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  *. JttEL. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  PARM, Pulaski, N.  Y 

T?0R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
x  milkers.  Tuberlln  tested.  1  .TERWILUGER,  Waimatosi,  Wij. 

HOLSTEINS 


Fresh  or  Springing  Purebred  or 
High  Grade 

Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

500  Herds  to  Select  From 
This  is  a  Breeding  Section  of  Tuberculin  Tested  Cattle 
Write  your  wants  to 


WAUKESKA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS' ASSN. 
133  Burstow  St.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


PUREBRED  OR  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Heifers  and  Springers— all  tuberculin  tested.  Springers 
on  hand  at  all  times.  “Tell  us  what  you  WANT  and  we 
will  HAVE  it.”  Carload  or  less  than  carload  lots. 

STRUBLE  &  MARTIN 
Milford.  Penna.  Newton,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE— WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS 

Males,  $10  up.  Sire  a  cousin  of  the  White  House  Collie. 
One  all  white  female.  JULIE  KEITH,  Warrenton,  Va. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  ami  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It,  Monticello,  Iowa. 


Blue  Rlbbonod  German  Shepherd  Brood  Matron 

To  breed  in  May,  minds  well,  gentle.  Reasonable  to  good 
home  with  acreage.  J5.  KAY,  Narrow»burg,  N.  Y. 


Ia°lI  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  mos°obi. 

Males,  $6.  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES 


The  all  around  dog. 

8HADY8IDE  FARM 


W ill  ship  C.  O.  I). 
Madison,  N.  Y. 


’OOJi  HOUNDS — Expertly  trained.  None  better, 
e  Guaranteed  trial.  N.  S.  SCHANTZ,  Emaus,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  SCOTCH  SHEEP  PUPPIES— From  non  related,  im¬ 
ported,  registered  parents.  ST0NT  BROOK  FARM, Albion, N.  Y. 


WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— From  heel  driving  parents. 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHA0V  LAWN  FARMS, Heuvolton.M. ». 


RAT  TEKRIERg  -  l’OX  TERRIERS— Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  4100  to  4150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  '4  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  .  BARRE,  VERMONT 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 

to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold  N.  J 


IIEnEFOniDS  FOR  SALE 

4  loads  weaned  calves  ;  3  loads  short  yearlings  ;  2  loads 
long  yearlings;  4  loads  heifer  calves;  3  loads  springers. 
Well  bred,  medium  flesh,  the  good  kind.  Can  sort,  other 
cattle,  pasture  flesh.  Write  or  wire. 

FLOYD  JOHNSTON  STOCKPORT,  IOWA 


Quality  Herefords 

Young  bulls  about  luady  for  service;  also  young  re-bred 
cows,  with  calves  at  side. 

William  J.  Y. 1111m,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvlllo,  Pinna. 
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WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement 
will  receive  KKEE  our  suggestions  for 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Week  of  Grade  A .  18  00  22.00  24.00  27.00 

April  29  Special  Matings  21.00  25.00  28.00  32.00 


New  England  Accredited  stock.  A11  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free 

WHITE 

WVANOOTTES 

$28.00 


Week  of 


Grade  A. 


S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS 

$20.00 


S.  0  R.  I. 
REDS 
$24  00 


April  22  Special  Matings....  23.00 


27.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$26.00 


30.00 


33.00 


EXHIBITION  QUALITY-  BRED  TO  LAY 


BIG  -HUSKY  -VITALITY  CHICKS 

From  Healthy  Bred-To-Lay  Flocks 

Atheneon  Chicks  are  from  Selected  Eggs  that  hatch  12  to  13 
pounds  per  hundred  boxed  for  shipment.  CHICKS  YOU  CAN 
RAISE  and  that  will  grow  into  SURE  PROFIT  meat  and  egg 
production. 

Special  Matings  from  the  World's  Finest  Exhibition  and  Egg-Laying  Strains 

horns  for  March  shipment — his  third  year  with 
ATHENEON  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  LEGHORNS. 
He  writes  Dec.  14,  1928:  "In  my  first  lot  of  3,300 
chicks  from  you  last  March  15,  the  mortality  was  just 
200  chicks  or  6%.  There  were  very  few  culls,  and  wo 
housed  1,450  pullets  at  5  months  of  age.  At  6  months 
they  laid  690  eggs  and  on  Dec.  13th,  815  eggs.  The 
cockerels  were  all  gone  at  12  weeks,  the  last  800 
weighed  1.996  lbs.,  topped  the  New  York  market  3c 
bringing  35c.  They  were  a  nice  lot.” 


Consider  these  high  quality  strains  which  we  have  es¬ 
tablished  in  our  matings:  White  Leghorns — IMPORT¬ 
ED  and  PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON. 

Barred  Rocks— PARK’S  BRED-TO-LAY.  OWEN’S 
S.  C.  Reds.  HOLTERMAN’S  ARISTOCRAT  PEDI¬ 
GREED  LINE  Barred  Rocks.  FISHEL’S  White 
Rocks.  DILLINGHAM’S  Buff  Rocks.  MARTIN’S 
200-PGG  LINE  White  Wyandottes.  Similar  dependa¬ 
ble  Ol’flity  in  14  Popular  Varieties. 

,hr.  Moody  of  Connecticut  orders  7,600  White  Leg- 


ATHENEON  VITALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BRED  FOR  PROFIT 

Long  experience  in  flock  breeding  and  scientific  incubation  is  a  guarantee  of  protection  to  our  customers  that 
few  hatcheries  can  eaual.  ORDER  NOW- — direct  from  this  ad.,  or  write  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
and  IMPORTANT  INFORMATION  ON  RAISING  CHICKS,  alsc 
matings.  Ref.  Athens  National  Bank.  I.  B.  C.  A. 

PRICES  ON  GRADE  A  CHICKS— 

S.  C.  White.  Buff.  Brown  Leghorns;  Anconas  . $7.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  .  8.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Rocks,  White  Minorcas,  Campines  .  8.25 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Sil.  L.  Wyandottes  .  8.75 

Selected  Heavy  Breeds;  Odd  Lots  .  6.50 

FOR  GREATER  PROFITS  BUY  HATCHERY  CHICKS  FROM 

Box  92 
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ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 


ATHENS,  OHIO 


I — EIGENRAUCH  FARMS- 

I  RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 


18™  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorn*  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 
LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 


100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 


Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


PARKS'  b?eodlav BARRED  ROCK 


Hava  been  laying  their  way  into  popularity.  “Parks  Strain,”  the  strain  of  quality 
protected  by  U.  S.  registered  trade  mark,  is  America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  lor  Eggs  and 
standard  qualities  since  1889.  Made  and  hold  most  of  the  World’s  Certified 
Rock  laying  records.  It  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains  because  it 
is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few  phenomenal  producers. 

ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  EARLY 

If  you  want  shipment  on  any  certain  date  you’ll  act  wisely  by  placing  your  order  early. 

Remember  I  personally  select  and  mate  every  individual  from  whisli  »e  sell  eggs  or  chicks. 

Even  our  lowest  priced  grades  have  many  generations  of  200-egg  breeding  back  of  them.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  packed  in  our  scientific  way  will  travel  safely  most  anywhere.  Day  Old  Chicks— We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  full  count  up  to  72  hours  journey.  Before  buying  anywhere  get  our  free  catalog  and  latest  prices. 


J.  W.  PA11K8  A 


SONS 

Member 


Itox  Y 

International  Baby  Chick  Association', 


ALTOONA,  PA. 


Big  Poultry  Manual 

ville  Chicks.  Our  beautiful  illustrated 
sent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chicks. 


furnished  to  all  buyers  of  chicks 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick 
buyer  should  know  about  Hoyt- 
catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks — Also  Baby  Ducks 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flock  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  Inspected  by  expert, 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plans 
16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  number  chicks  from  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatchery  Main  Street  Hoytville,  Ohio 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  Reliable  Chicks 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Free — Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wish. 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUHER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street  EOSTORIA,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


PHiriCQ  p  n  n  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 
^ 111  V-Fa  M-J»  Postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Ship¬ 
ment  made  any  time  you  wish.  25 

8.C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns.  S.O.M.  Anconas. $3. 25 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S  O.  &  R.O.R.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Min.  3.75 

White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.00 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends.  Mixed  Chicks  .  3.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  .  3.50 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  2,  Glbsonburg,  Ohio 
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IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


ASHBERY 

POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  are  from  our  own  breeders.  One  of  the  finest  flocks 
of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in  the  State.  Certified  and  Supervised 
by  Cornell  University.  28c,  20c,  16c  prices  will  be  reduced  in 
May.  (Satisfaction  Guaranteed.) 


Leg  Weakness 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my  pul¬ 
lets  to  prevent  paralysis  or  leg  weakness 
or  what  ever  it  is  that  ails  them?  They 
are  about  nine  or  ten  months  old,  and  are 
laying  good,  and  are  looking  fine,  but 
every  day  or  so  I  find  one  or  two  down. 
I  give  them  one  teaspoon  of  equal  parts 
of  turpentine  and  castor  oil,  and  that 
cures  them  at  once.  I  am  feeding  the 
Cornell  ration  mash,  keep  it  before  them 
all  the  time,  and  whole  yellow  corn, 
wheat  and  buckwheat  and  oats,  as  much 
or  more  that  they  will  clean  up  at  night. 
Also  give  them  cabbage  once  a  day.  Fresh 
clean  water  all  the  time.  Have  large, 
clean,  light  poultry  house.  Have  about 
400  pullets,  about  300  White  Leghorns, 
100  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  w.  T,.  s. 

New  York. 

You  are  fortunate  in  finding  that  the 
turpentine  and  castor  oil  seem  efficient 
in  putting  the  affected  pullets  upon  their 
feet.  The  greater  part  of  the  leg  paraly¬ 
sis  known,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  as 
“range  paralysis”  results  fatally.  Leg 
weakness  may  have  many  causes ;  it  ac¬ 
companies,  of  course,  any  general  weak¬ 
ness,  whatever  the  cause.  If  a  cause  can 
be  determined,  the  rule  for  prevention  is 
to  remove  the  source  of  the  trouble.  If 
intestinal  worms  appear  to  bring  about 
this  condition,  flock  treatment  for  their 
control  should  be  attempted.  The  cause 
of  true  “range  paralysis”  has  not  been 
determined  with  any  certainty  and  there 
is  no  known  means  of  preventing  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  flock.  Apparently  healthy 
young  birds  are  found  sprawling  about 
on  the  floor,  unable  to  use  one  or  both 
legs.  Your  treatment  was  good,  you  are 
to  be  congratulated  that  it  was  effective. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Talk  About  Guinea  Fowls 

In  years  past  guineas  used  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  hard  to  raise  and  not  very 
profitable  when  they  sold  at  25  to  30 
cents  each.  They  were  then  left  to  be 
hatched  and  reared  with  the  old  guinea 
hen,  resulting  in  only  a  survival  of  the 
fittest  or  most  healthy  ones.  The  main 
source  of  revenue  from  guineas  is  by  sup¬ 
plying  the  demand  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  markets  for  a  fowl  to  serve  as 
a  wild  game  substitute.  The  greatest 
profit  from  guinea  growing  is  secured  by 
those  who  are  so  located  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  develop  a  retail  trade  among 
wealthy  consumers.  Nearness  to  fash¬ 
ionable  Summer  resorts  offers  possibili¬ 
ties. 

If  we  start  right  there  is  no  more  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  raising  guineas  than  chickens, 
ducks  and  turkeys.  We  never  allow  the 
guinea  hen  to  sit  but  gather  the  _  eggs 
daily  and  put  them  under  the  chicken 
hen.  The  young  birds  are  much  like 
young  partridges  or  quail  for  the  first 
few  days,  being  very  skittish.  So  we  put 
them  in  a  close  coop  keeping  them  shut 
up  with  the  mother  hen  for  at  least  three 
days  so  as  to  get  them  used  to  her  and 
her  call  or  cluck. 

We  then  make  a  Y-shaped  pen  by  put¬ 
ting  two  boards,  16  ft.  long  and  12  in. 
wide,  together  and  an  8  or  10-ft.  board  at 
the  end.  The  coop  is  placed  at  the  wide 
end  of  the  pen.  They  are  kept  in  this 
pen  or  enclosure  until  they  can  fly  over. 
Do  not  turn  them  out  until  the  dew  is 
off  and  never  let  them  get  caught  out  in 
a  rainstorm. 

We  do  not  feed  them  for  the  first  36 
hours ;  then  we  give  them  bread  crumbs 
and  keep  fresh  water  before  them  so  they 
can  get  it  anytime  desired,  as  they  are 
great  drinkers.  Put  the  water  in  some¬ 
thing  shallow,  so  there  will  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  any  of  them  getting  drowned. 

Some  do  not  raise  guineas  because  it 
is  so  difficult  to  find  their  nests.  I  find 
this  to  be  an  easy  job.  All  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  is  to  start  about  it  right.  First, 
watch  the  guineas  and  see  which  way 
they  range  between  10  and  11  o’clock, 
as  they  usually  lay  about  this  time.  If 
you  find  where  they  are  about  these 
hours,  you  can  count  on  their  nest  being 
not  far  away.  Creep  up  close  to  the  spot 
and  keep  perfectly  quiet.  In  a  short 
time  you  will  hear  the  female  ci*y  or 
cackle.  If  you  cannot  tell  exactly  where 
she  is,  creep  a  little  closer  and  wait  un¬ 
til  she  cackles  again.  This  time  you  are 
likely  to  locate  the  very  spot  where  she 
is.  I  have  often  been  within  15  ft.  of 
her  when  she  cackled.  Do  not  disturb 
her,  but  wait  until  they  come  close  to 
the  house.  You  can  then  go  and  find  the 
nest  with  ease  if  you  mark  the  spot  with 
a  weed  or  bush. 

Some  claim  that  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  long-handled  spoon  to  take  the  eggs 
out  with,  because  if  you  use  your  naked 
hand  she  will  not  lay  there  again.  This 
is  a  mistaken  idea,  as  I  never  use 
anything  but  my  hand,  and  have  had 
them  to  lay  in  the  same  nest  for  three 
weeks  or  more.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
careful  not  to  break  down  the  weeds  and 
grass  close  to  the  nest.  I  stand  off  as 
far  as  possible  and  reach  for  the  eggs. 
Often  two  or  three  will  lay  in  the  same 
nest.  W.  H.  HARRISON. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


April  20,  1929 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  400  600  1000 

S.C.W.L.,  Wyckoff  Strain  S3.50  $8.50  $12.00  $57  50  si  1ft 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  -  3.50  6.50  12  00  57  50  lin 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  4.00  7.50  14  00  87  50  I'M 

S.  C.  Butf  Orpingtons  -  -  4  00  7.50  14.00  07  50  1M 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  3.00  5.00  9.00  42^50  80 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHBF<a ,PA, 

200,000  Chicks — 1929 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY 

Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 


Broiler  Chicks!  ® 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live 
Circular  free.  THE  VALLEY 
Y,  R.  No.  1,  Richfield,  I’cniia. 
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HATCHERY,  Box 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

-  Large  size  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C 

White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings’ 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardv  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks' ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed  any  week  in  May  at  $12.00 
per  10(1;  $35.00  per  300;  $57.00  per  500- 
SI  1  O  per  1000. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

March  and  April  Chicks  as  Low  as  8c 

S.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  STRAIN  REDS 
S.  C.  ROCKS  S.  C.  W.  L.  TANCRED  and 

HEAVY  MIXED— LIGHT  MIXED  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  MoAlistervllle,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  *  9.00  $42.50  $  80 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns _  10.00  47.50  9t> 

Barred  Bocks  and  B.  I.  Beds .  12.00  57.60  110 

Light  Mixed .  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $10.00 

Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched;  strong  and  vigorous. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterviUe.  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $9.00  $49.50  $80.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  11.00  53.50  100.00 

Light  Mixed _  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed _  $10.00 

All  free  range  stock,  carefully  culled  for  size  ami  uni¬ 
formity  as  well  as  for  egg  production.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Or  der  from  this  ad  or  write  for  new  circular. 
ERG  A  It  C.  LEISTER  -  -  MeAlUterville,  Pa. 


D  A  DV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12.00  per  100 

h/UH  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  11.00  per  100 

____  „„„  Barred  Rocks  .  14.00  per  100 

PHIPJfQ  s  c-  Ueds .  1 4.00  per  100 

LniLIVJ  Heavy  Mixed .  12.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

500  lots  y2c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAllstervIlle,  Pennn 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  SO  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3  00  5.50  10.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  2.75  6.00  9  00 

S.  O.  Barred  Bocks .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Assorted  Chicks . 2.50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lota.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  literature. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAiislerville,  Pa. 


CUICIfC  UP  healthy,  free 

LnllAo,  l/C  __  range  stock 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 

Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Millerstown.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


YVill  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Beds . S3. 50 

S6.50 

$12  00 

Barred  Bocks...  3.50 

6.50 

12  00 

6.00 

11  00 

6  00 

1100 

450 

8-00 

w. 


500  lots  V2o,  less*  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAiislerville, 


Pa. 


VALLEY  Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Legli’ns  31  1  per  100 

VIFW  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  1  0  per  100 

f-. »,  1  K" «  B.  Rocks  and  B.  I.  Reds .  l  2  per  100 

Heavy  Mix.,  $  1  0  Light  Mix.  8  per  100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FAltM 
N.  J.  Ehreuzeller,  McAllsterville,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS  2S  so  /oo 

Barred  Bocks .  $3.50  $6.00  $11.00 

S.  C.  B.I.  Beds .  8.50  6.00  11.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.00  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  J£c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterviUe.  Penna 

.  J(  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

At  8^c  up.  Several  varieties.  No  money 
down.  Pay  10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 

CT  1  ¥  V  OF  THE  HIGHEST 

Jrl  1  quality 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  W’hite  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  Beds,  Mixed. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  808  Chestertown.  514. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $18.00  pe;  100 

White  Wyandottes .  15.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . J .  10.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  R0M1G  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA 

IT¥  White  Wyandottes  -  S13.00  per  100 

S  W.  Rocks  and  Bar.  Rocks  12.00  per  100 

Superior  Heavy  Mixed  -  -  -  -  9.00  per  100 

—  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

CllICK!»  JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Spring;,  Pa 

TANCRED  L  EGifoR  N R  C  H  1C  K  S 

GUARANTEED  30  DAY’S — S 1  6,  $21 .  EG(*S— °>  f1?: 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  te.  te 
breeders.  Large  white  eggs.  25th  year.  Deseripn 

catalog.  PLANK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  fa. 

DELAWARE  CERTIFIED^  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  trora 
200-egg  dams.  Also  price  list  on  Barred  Bocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEftFORU.  DEL- 

PENNA.  STATE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-Wyckoff  strains. 

Best.  Catalog  describing  our  300-egg  r Ay 

cords,  Pedigreeing,  R.  O.  P.  Entries.  RIDGL 
POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A.  Campbell.  Jamestown  r »■ 

SPECIAL  MATINGS— Single  Coral;  white  Leghorns. 
Chicks,  SIS  per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson.  N.  «■ 
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Tinted  Eggs 

We  four  neighbors  have  very  fine  flocks 
of  White  Leghorn  year-old  hens,  pure¬ 
bred  Hollywood  strain.  Last  year  we 
bought  Tom  Barron  strain  roosters  that 
we  "have  mated  to  our  Hollywood  year¬ 
lings.  We  all  have  a  considerable  number 
of  ^light  tan  and  some  rather  dark  tan 
eggs.  How  do  you  account  for  this? 

Ohio.  L-  A. 

It.  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Barron 
strain  of  fowls  that  tinted  eggs  are  com¬ 
mon  in  their  production.  While  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  this  strain  upon  another  might 
increase  the  number  of  off-color  eggs  laid 
by  the  progeny,  it  would  not,  of  course, 
affect  the  output  of  the  hens  used  in  the 
mating.  Color  in  eggs  is  like  amount  of 
butterfat.  in  milk,  something  that  is  de¬ 
termined  in  the  constitution  of  the  breed. 
It  is  subject  to  alteration  through  selec¬ 
tion,  and  by  continually  breeding  from 
fowls  laying  either  white  or  colored  eggs 
the  resulting  strain  will  produce  white  or 
colored  eggs  as  a  rule,  either  the  color 
or  the  lack  of  it  being  intensified  by  the 
selection. 

Tinting  has  not  been  entirely  bred  out 
of  any  strain,  however.  Off-color  eggs 
will  appear  at  times  and  feeding  has  ap¬ 
parently  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A“  strain” 
of  fowls  is  merely  a  breed  that  has  been 
kept  pure  as  to  variety  and  bred  for  a 
term  of  years  to  a  defined  purpose  or  by 
an  individual  breeder.  The  term  has  no 
value  that  is  not  given  it  by  the  producer 
of  the  strain.  A  strain  could  be  valuable, 
if  made  valuable  by  consistent  breeding 
for  a  worth-while  purpose,  or  could  be 
made  worthless  by  neglect  or  breeding 
without  good  purpose.  When  a  strain  has 
been  built  up  by  long-continued  and  skill¬ 
ful  selection  it  can  be  broken  down  by  a 
single  cross  with  a  type  of  fowl  bred  for 
another  purpose  or  bred  without  purpose. 
This  is  the  objection  to  making  crosses  in 
breeds  or  strains ;  the  work  of  years  may 
be  undone  in  one  generation.  M.  B.  D. 


Probable  Bronchitis 

What  ails  my  hens?  They  sneeze  and 
act  as  though  they  had  something  fast  in 
their  throats.  H.  P. 

New  York. 

These  fowls  probably  have  bronchitis, 
which  may  be  of  a  simple  type  or  the 
more  serious  infectious  bronchitis  that 
has  caused  heavy  losses  in  late  years. 
Simple  bronchitis  is  very  like  a  cold  af¬ 
fecting  what  people  call  "the  tubes.”  It 
tends,  to  recovery,  as  colds  do,  when  the 
fowls  are  kept  in  dry,  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters,  in  clean,  well-ventilated  quarters. 

The  infectious  form  of  this  disease, 
however,  is  more  malignant  in  its  nature 
and  the  symptoms  are  all  more  severe. 
There  is  sneezing,  coughing,  with  perhaps 
a  thick  or  bloody  discharge  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  the  distress  in  breath¬ 
ing  is  very  pronounced  and  the  bird  shows 
every  evidence  of  serious  prostration.  The 
exact  cause  of  this  trouble  is  not  known. 
It  may  appear  suddenly  and  disappear 
■without  evident  reason.  Young  birds  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  older  ones.  Treat¬ 
ment  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

All  birds  showing  any  evidence  of  sick¬ 
ness  should  be  promptly  removed  from 
the  flock  and  the  poultry  quarters  should 
be  made  clean  and  sanitary.  Good  venti¬ 
lation  without  direct  drafts  upon  the  birds 
should  be  provided,  eating  and  drinking 
utensils  should  be  frequently  cleaned  and 
disinfected  with  boiling  water,  and  gen¬ 
eral  good  care  should  be  given.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  internal  remedies, 
sprays  and  vapors  to  be  inhaled  have 
been  tried,  but  without  sufficient  success 
to  make  the  recommendation  of  any  of 
them  necessary.  The  disease  is  acute  and 
severe  and  recovery  evidently  depends 
more  upon  the  natural  resistance  of  the 
bird  and  the  favorable  surroundings  given 
it  than  any  medication.  M.  B.  D. 


Oil  Prevents  Cattle  Grubs 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  2  Prof. 
Kenneth  A.  Clark  of  the  University  of 
-Maryland  advises  farmers  to  go  over 
neir  cattle  at  this  season  and  remove 
e  grubs  from  their  backs.  I  can  take 
in™1#011  cy^nc^er  oil,  or  even  the  drain- 
hJ’r.i  troD2  an  automobile,  put  it  on  the 
■as  of  cattle  occasionally  during  the 
anf*  they  won’t  have  grubs  in 
*  _ir  backs  to  take  out.  I  have  done  this 
many  Summers  with  my  own  cattle, 
ttio  *1  ,irymen  I  would  say  this :  Swab 
Backs  and  sides  of  your  cattle  with 
i?r  grease<  an(i  you  won't  have  any 
tfn  ,  A.  J.  KUTZATZ. 

nhatcom  Co.,  Wash. 


his  6-month-old  pullets.  “B-B  Poultry  Feeds 
will  double  the  profits  of  any  poultryman,” 
say  Woglom  Brothers,  Prince’s  Bay,  N.  Y. 

A  Feed  For  Every  Age 

There’s  a  B-B  Feed  for  every  period  of 
a  chicken’s  growth.  Start  your  chicks 
on  B-B  All  Mash  starter  Ration  or  B-B 
Chick  Starter  and  B-B  Chick  Feed,  and 
at  the  proper  time  change  over  to  B-B 
All  Mash  Growing  Ration  or  B-B  Grow¬ 
ing  Mash  and  B-B  Developing  Feed. 
Then  follow  with  B-B  Laying  Mash  and 
B-B  Scratch  Feed  for  early  and  steady 
egg  production. 

All  of  these  feeds  are  guaranteed.  You 
will  get  better  results  from  the  chick 
and  growing  feeds  and  bigger  production 
from  the  poultry  feeds  per  dollar  of  feed 
cost  or  you  can  go  to  your  deal¬ 
er  and  get  your  money  back.  You  are  to 
be  the  sole  judge  of  results. 

FREE  to  You:  Book  on  Care  and 
Raising  of  Poultry 

“Making  Poultry  Pay  a  Profit”  is  the 
title  of  a  64-page  booklet  written  by 
Professor  L.  N.  Gilmore  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  noted  poultry  expert.  How  to 
select  eggs  for  hatching;  how  to  get 
most  out  of  the  incubator;  brooding 
problems;  how  to  tell  vigorous  chick¬ 
ens;  increased  laying  records;  poultry 
diseases;  marketing  eggs  for  bigger  prof¬ 
it —  these  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  it 
covers.  It  also  contains  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  for  keeping  record  of  flock  produc¬ 
tion  and  expenses. 

Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  it  will  be 
sent  to  you  without  cost  or  obligation.  Mail  it  to¬ 
day  so  that  you  will  have  it  to  help  you  with 
your  chick  problems. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“UNCLE  CHARLIE,” 

Care  of  MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

1109  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  Professor  Gilmore’s  64- 
page  book,  “Making  Poultry  Pay  a  Profit."  There 
is  no  charge  or  obligation  to  me. 

Nam* _ _ _ . 

Strtet  or  R .  F.  D.  No. _ 

City - Start _ 


Results  Are  What  Count 


How  We  Filled  Their  Baskets 


“I  am  now  getting  178  eggs  daily  from  zzo 
pullets,”  writes  Lester  Klopp,  Bethel,  Pa. 
“My  zo  two-year-olds  and  no  yearlings  have 
laid  90  to  103  eggs  a  day  since  January  1st  on 
B-B  Laying  Mash,”  says  C.  A.  Siner,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  “Z097  eggs  from  80  leghorns  in 
one  month,”  reports  C.  N.  Schaeffer  of  Au¬ 
burn,  Pa.  H.  P.  Birden  of  Barkhamstead, 
Conn.,  secured  63%  in  eggs  in  January  from 


The  World’s  Most 
v,  Modern  Mill 

M  125 
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EOR  more  than  ten  years  we  have 
been  helping  our  customer-friends 
to  fill  their  egg  baskets,  for,  right 
the  start,  we  determined  to  make 
Bull  Brand  Poultry  Feeds  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity,  the  most  productive  of  any  on  the 
market.  And  because  we  have  always 
stuck  to  that  policy  and  put  our  level 
best  into  our  feeds,  B-B  has  a  world  of 
friends  who  swear  by  it  and  will  not  use 
any  other. 


No  wonder  these  poultrymen  believe 
in  B-B!  Read  this  letter  that  I  got  from 
one  of  them  the  other  day: 

“In  October,  I  became  dissatisfied  because 
my  birds  did  not  produce.  I  was  using  a  high 
grade,  highly  advertised  commercial  Feed.  I 
decided  to  put  50  birds  on  Bull  Brand,  50  on 
my  own  mixture  and  keep  50  on  the  feed  I 
had  been  using.  During  October  the  B-B  hens 
led  the  contest  by  80  eggs.  Then  I  took  the 
poorest  pen  and  put  them  on  B-B  and  they 
came  right  up  to  the  other  B-B  pen.  Now  I 
am  using  B-B  exclusively.” 

[Signed)  CHAS  PIKE,  Spring  City,  Pa. 


^catalog/ 

1200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER. 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Linesville  GOLD 
MEDAL  CHICKS 

still  on  top.  After 
winning  STATE 
GOLD  MEDAL 
they  are  win¬ 
ning  cash  for 
others.  You 
can  WIN 
with  Our 

STURDY 
CHICKS 


Write 
today 
for  FREE 
BOOKLET 
and  prices 
also  FREE 
BOOK  on 
BROODING. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  f*  U  I  Y 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  Vll  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50  500  $110-1000 

100%  prepuid,  safe  dehvery  guaranteed. 

J  N  NACE  POULTRY  FIRM  Box  No  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


20™  CENTURY/ 


Established  29  ye.ra.  Heavy  Laying  Barron 
Wh.  Leghorns  from  Imported  matings  It 
varieties.  Get  our  FREK  Catalog  in  colors 
or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  We  ship 
C.O.D.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Brudntreet. 

100*  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorn*.  Ancona.  60.  $7.00;  100.  $1$;  600.  $00 
Barred  &  Wh.  Box.  8.  &  R.  C.  Beds  60,  $8  00;  100,  $16-  600  $70 
Imp.  Barron  Leghorn.,  Park.’  Box— 60.  $9  60;  100.  $18;  50»1  $86 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  per  100;  Light  mixed,  $9  00  per  100 
20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40.  New  Washington,  Ohio 


BITTER  BABY  CHICKS 


812.00  PER  100  AND  CP 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  WyaD- 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  State  inspection.  lOOjt 
safe  delivei-y  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  BOX  GO  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aeeociaiion 
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OjAN*0MO  PICK 

PICK* 


A  better  poultry  feed 

at  a  bargain  price  when  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  quality 
and  the  results  obtained. 

Better,  because  made  by  our  improved  exclusive  pro¬ 
cess  from  the  choicest  raw  materials — uniform,  sweet, 
clean.  We  want  every  poultryman  to  test  _  it  and 
learn  the  great  superiority  and  remarkable  efficiency  of 

Diamond  Pick 

MEAT  and  BONE  SCRAPS 


.*«*••>*  ^  mm  m I 

SCRAP 

.»  \i  ill-  •  ’ 

"fi*'  Y  .  ", 

ATLAN  MF&0 

. . .  . 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn. 
There  are  100  pens  each  containing  10 
birds.  First  column  shows  the  week’s 
production  to  April  3,  and  second,  total 
to  date : 

AUSTRALOBPS 


Meat  and  bone  make  the  best  animal 
food  for  poultry  but  various  brands  dif¬ 
fer  greatly  in  quality.  Protein  content 
alone  does  not  determine  value  —  the 
quality  of  raw  materials  used  and  care  in 
making  are  equally  important. 

Diamond  Pick,  the  best  meat  and  bone 
scrap,  is  made  in  our  modern,  sanitary 
factory  under  constant,  rigid  inspection. 
Contains  only  selected  meat  and  bone, 
fresh,  sweet,  clean.  No  dead  or  tainted 
stock,  no  hotel  garbage,  no  fish,  no  tank¬ 
age  or  filler.  Thoroughly  cooked  in  our 
patented  roasters,  pressed  to  remove 
grease,  ground  to  a  fine  meal  for  easy 


mixing  with  the  mash.  An  appetizing, 
safe,  wholesome  feed — 45%  to  50%.  pro¬ 
tein — ample  bone  phosphate  of  lime — 
practically  no  fibre. 

This  product  is  the  best  animal  food 
for  poultry.  Make  us  prove  it.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  Diamond  Pick  Meat 
and  Bone  Scraps,  we  will  ship  a  100-lb. 
bag  for  $4.00.  Freight  paid  to  points  in 
N.  Y.,  N.  J..  Penn.,  Ya.  and  W.  \a. 
Feed  it.  If  YOU  are  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  we  will  return  your  money  on  re¬ 
quest.  You  can't  lose  a  cent — you  will 
make  dollars.  So  mail  the  coupon  today 
and  get  your  birds  to  laying — and  paying! 


Feed  Dealers! 

Write  today  for  samplee 
and  interesting  offer 


ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

M.  F.  PICK,  Proprietor 
142- A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrnSpecial  Offer  CoUpOtV  ----------------- 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  M.  F.  PICK,  Proprietor,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  $4  IK)  Ship  me  a  100-lb.  bag  of  Diamond  Pick  Meat  and  Bone  Scraps, 
freight  paid  If  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied,  you  are  to  return  my  money  on  request. 


Name 


P.  O.  Address  . . . 
Shipping  Address 
Mv  feed  dealer  is 


Place  Your  Orders  Now  for  May  and  June 

Sunbeam  chicks  are  from  Purebred  strains  of  Proven  Ability.  All  Parent 
Stock  from  Vigorous,  Free  Range  Birds.  All  Flocks  are  Ohio  Accredited 
and  Guaranteed  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 

At  These  Reduced  Prices 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rock*;  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds;  100  300  500 

White  &  Silver  Wyandotte*  ;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons  $140.0  $40.50  $65.00 
White  &  Brown  Leghorn* .  12.00  34.50  55.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — Our  Chicks  weigh  11  to  12  lbs^,  per  boxed  100. 
Order  direct  or  send  for  FREE  Catalog.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Sunbeam  Hatchery  Box  58  Findlay,  O. 


1 


V 


Rush  Orders  Now  lor  April  and  May  Chicks 

There’s  real  money  to  be  made  with  April  and  May  Chicks  but  the  quality  must 
there.  Rosemont  Chicks  are  rugged,  deep-fluffed  and  full  weight,  the  product  ot 
years  of  selective  breeding.  Let  your  orders  come  forward  today. 


Barred  Rocks 


and  Week  of 

April 

29th 

1000 
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100 
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125.00 

.  $4.50 
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4.75 

9.00 
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9.00 
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82.50 
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7.50 

14.00 

27.00 

130.00 
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_  3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

59.00 

HO. 00 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Yt . 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Jules  Francais,  L.  I . 

II.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . . . 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me . 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Ya... 

David  Deaterl.v.  Pa . 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass. 
II.  Walter  Bishop.  Conn . . . 
Pratt’s  Exp.  Farm,  Pa.... 
H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y. . . 
Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn.. 
Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn.. 

P.  B.  Childs,  Mass . 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 


White  Rocks  . 

State  Certified  Jersey  Black  Giants.  .. 

Broiler  Chicks  . 

LEGHORN  DELIVERIES  LAST  WEEK  IN  APRIL— FIRST  WEEK  IN  MAY 
ALL  OTHER  BREEDS  IMMEDIATELY 
POSTAGE  PREPAID — SEND  CHECK,  POSTAL  OR  EXPRESS  ORDER 
FREE  Giant  Folder  makes  you  laugh  while  you  learn.  Write  today. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


WENE 


Blood- 

Tested 


They're  Worth  a  Lot  More  Than  the  Prices  We  Ask 

A  millionblood-testedehicksayear!  First  we  boost  the  quality  to  top  notch;  then 
we  push  for  quality  production.  You  get  the  benefit  in  prices  ’way  below  those 
usually  asked  for  blood-tested  stock.  And  our  Leghorns  are  State-Supervised! 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVER V  SO  100  500  lOOO 

R.  C.  White  Leghorns .  58. SO  516.00  577.50  5150.00 

Rock-Wyandotte Cross  Bred .  7.00  13.00  60.00  1  10.00 

Straight  Rock,  Reds,  AVyandottes,. ..  13.00  25.00  122.50  240.00 

All  Chick  Shipments  Prepaid  — 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept  A 


FREE  FOLDER  and 
Mating  List  Mailed 
on  Request . 

VINELAND.  N.  J. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass _ _ 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass.... 
Granite  Spgs.  Farm,  N.  Y. .. 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass . 

Ellen  Day  Rankin,  N.  Y.... 
Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canda . . 

Ebenwood  Farm.  Mass . 

T.  H.  Matteson,  R.  I . 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  A.  Barker,  III. 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y - 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y . 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 

Winlay  W.  Wyandots,  Conn. 

B.  I.  REDS 

Perley  N.  Hibbard.  Mass . . . 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  Mass . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer  R.  Rowell.  Mass.... 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

Geo.  II.  Freeman,  Ohio - 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

D.  I.  Goodenough.  Conn. . . . 
Globus  Pltry  Farm.  Mass... 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn - 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

Charleseote  Farm,  Mass .... 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Zephram  LaBelle,  Conn.... 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn... 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass . 

Louis  H.  Gordon,  Conn . 

Frank  Bakonyi,  Conn . 

Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass.... 
Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass... 

WHITE  LEGIIOKNS 

Westwood  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y. 

Richard  Slosson.  N.  Y . 

Francis  J.  Hogan.  Mass - 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y - 

Henry  Rapp.  Jr..  N.  J . 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I. . . . . 
Longacres  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 

Eigenrauch  Farms.  N.  J . 

Ruehle’s  Farm.  N.  Y' . 

Kerr  Chickeries.  Inc,  N.  J... 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 

Granite  Spgs.  Farm.  N.  Y. .. 

Thos.  H.  Mettler.  N.  J . 

Charter  Bros..  Conn . 

Hanson’s  Leg.  Farm.  Ore... 
Broadview  Farm.  Conn.... 

Hilltop  Farm.  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn...... 

A.  J.  O’Donovon.  Jr.,  N.  Y. . 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  Mass... 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

Hollywood  P.  Farm,  Wash.. 

State  College.  Wash . . 

Imperial  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio. 

A.  E.  Anthony,  Conn . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm.  Mo.. 

Uni.  of  B.  C..  Canada . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich . 

Toivonen  Leg.  Farm,  Pa  .... 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa  * . 

Steelman  Pltry,  Pa . 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant.  Pa  . . . 
Fisher  Pltry  Farm.  Canada. 

Wrn.  L.  Gilbert.  Conn . 

Bournedale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

D.  D.  Dolan.  Mo . 

Westfield  Pltry  Farm.  Mass. 
Foreman  Pltry  Farm.  Mich. 
Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm.  N.Y. 
Claraben  Court  Farm.  N.  Y. 

Fox  &  Sons.  N.  J . 

Wm.  .T.  Boyle.  N.  Yr . 

Lewis;  Farms.  R.  I . 

WHITE  MINORCAS 

Eden  C.  Booth.  Mo . 
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Rights  in  Property 

My  father  owns  a  place,  having  a  joint 
deed  in  my  father’s  and  mother’s  names. 
My  mother  died  six  years  ago.  There 
are  two  children.  Can  my  father  sell  this 
place  without  his  children  signing  off  to 
give  the  other  party  a  clear  deed?  Can 
the  children  demand  a  share  or  third,  or 
their  mother’s  share?  My  father  mar¬ 
ried  again  one  year  after  my  mother  died. 
What  share  can  his  second  wife  get? 

New  York.  J.  R. 

If  it  was  a  joint  deed  your  father  re¬ 
ceived  the  full  title  at  the  death  of  your 
mother,  and  he  has  a  right  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  it  as  he  sees  fit,  N,  t. 


The  Cigar 

SENS  A  TION 

of  the  Day 

Test  them  FREE 

JUST  think  of  it !  100  Imported ,  Long 
Filler,  Handmade,  5-Inch,  Corona  Size 
Cigars  for  only  $ 1.95 ,  plus  postage.  It’s 
less  than  jobbers  have  to  pay  for  like  size 
and  quality. 


Pacifico  Coronas 

are  made  of  tobaccos 
grown  in  the  celebrated 
Cagayan  Valley.  They 
are  made  in  the  largest 
cigar-exporting  center 
in  the  world,  where  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  are  about 
one-third  of  American 
costs. 

There  is  no  import  duty. 
We  import  direct  and 
receive  every  two  weeks 
fresh  stock — in  air-tight 
boxes  and  cases— from 
one  of  the  largest,  up- 
to-date  factories  in  the 
Philippines. 

Not  only  do  we  buy 
“Paeificos”  at  about  % 
the  price  we  would  have 
to  pay  elsewhere  for 
like  size  and  quality, 
but  by  selling  by  the 
100,  direct  to  you.  we 
can  afford  to  sell  “Pa 
cificos”  at  such  an  un¬ 
heard  of  price. 


PLUS  postage 


for  this  10-cent  quality 
cigar  is  unbeatable  and 
can’t  be  duplicated. 

Paeificos 

are  released  by  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Government  to  re¬ 
tail  at  5  cents  straight. 
If  made  in  America  of 
like  grade  stock — 10  to 
15  cents  would  be  the 
retail  price. 

Smoke  10 
Pacifico  Coronas 

at  our  expense.  If  you 
are  not  delighted,  re¬ 
turn  the  others  and  we 
will  cheerfully  send 
back  the  $1.95  paid  us. 


Return  This  Coupon  Today 


NATIONAL  CIGAR  CO..  494 

969  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  100  Pacifico  Cigars.  I  will  pay  Post¬ 
man  $1.95,  plus  postage.  It  is  agreed  that  if  the 
first  10  cigars  are  not  satisfactory,  I  can  return 
the  others  and  get  back  my  money. 

NOTE;  If  you  will  send  check  or  M.  0.  you  will 
prevent  delays  and  save  12  cents  C.O.D.  charges. 
If  you  are  East  of  Pittsburgh  remit  $2.20  ($1.95 
plus  25e  postage).  If  West  of  Pittsburgh  remit 
$2.35. 

Name  . . 


Address 


BARNES* . 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 

APRIL  15th — Now  leading  the  entire  100 
pens  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Egg-Laying  Con¬ 
test.  Had  1st  pen  and  1st  hen  from  N.  Y. 
State  last  year. 

Baby  Chicks,  $25-100  Eggs  Half  Price 
BARNES’  POULTRY  YARDS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


Specialty-Bred  Leghorns 

For  18  years  we  have  specialized  in  producing  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Our  100-aore  farm  has  over  10.000 
breeders  from  pedigree  foundation  flock.  From  these 
we  produce  our  Grade  A  Chicks,  guaranteed  to  pay 
you  better  than  any  others.  Prices:  $19-00  per  100: 
$90  per  500;  $170  per  1,000.  May  1  to  15  Delivery. 
Free  Tear  Book — 61  pages  ;  many  fine  pictures  ; 
useful  suggestions.  Write  today. 

LORD  FARMS  SHSS8BJ.  SST 


Ba.L>y  Cliiclis 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
Mat  and  Junk  Pricks  85  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  *2.75  *5. 50  *10.00  *47-50  »  90  00 

S,  C.  BRr.  Rocks  and  Reds  3. 25  6.50  12. 00  57  50  110. 00 

Light  B.  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8  00  37  50  75  00 

Heavy  B.  Mixed .  2.75  5.50  10.00  47  50  90  00 

100%  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  R.  3  Millerstown,  Penna. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  r’Uir'K’Q 
WHITE  LEGHORN  LIllvIViJ 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long  deep  rectangular 
bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  production 

512.00  Per  100;  S57.50,  500:  $110.  1000. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa 


BABY  CHICKS  RO£LEG’h^ERNS 5  3  °d 

Write  for  May  Prices. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  , 
Wm.  I>.  Scott  Box  68  Harrington,  Bel. 


.CHICKS 


FOR  8AIJE— White.  RufiT 

Columbia  and  Rorred  Rock  * —  -  , 

Also  White  Wyandotte  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  C  nick. 
Older  at  once.  MURRAY'S  POULTRY  FARM  and 
HATCHERY.  R  2,  Newark.  Del. 


Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  V°Blood  Tested 

Heavy  winter  layers  of  large  brown  eggs.  Dark  color 
Hatching  Eggs,  88—100.  SAMUEL  WHITWORTH.  Warren.  v> 


Bronze  turkey  hatching  eggs— r.oe  ea 

Poults,  81  ea.  ANNIE  WILHELM.  Wrentham  Mass 


GOLDEN  Wyandotte*.  Buttercups,  R. 

Reds,  Fawn  and  White  Runner  Ducks, 
hatching  ARCHIE  HORTON.  Pulaski  N 


C.  R.  T 

Eggs  f°r 
Y..  R  i 


Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry 9 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 


K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison*  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


KILL  RATS 

Without  Endangering  Your 
Livestock,  Poultry,  Cats  or  Dogs 

USE  GENUINE 

Red  Squill  Powder 

Recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  off 
Agriculture  as  an  Effective  Raticide 

1-2  LB.  CAN .  SI  .00  ( 

1  LB.  CAN  .  1.75  PREPAID 

5  LB,  CAN .  7.00  ( 

ASIA  DRUG  COMPANY,  INC. 

236  Water  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  line  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  directfromlargestmanufacturersof  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  Is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

It.  MacKELLA  It'S  SONS  CO..  i’eeksklll,  N.  T. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

Strain,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State-T  ested— Trapnested  —  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  is  a  carefully  selected  bird  with 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Pinecxest  Orchard  strain 
of  generation  upon  generation  coursing 
through  their  veins.  Birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them.  Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  We  own 
and  operate  one  of  the  largest  8.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
breeding  p'r.its  in  New  England.  Send  for 
circular  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  92  GROTON.  MASS. 


IKS 


8000 
Breeding 
"Reds  on  our 

own  Farms  with  12  years  of 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub- 
"  bard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 

,  sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
•  Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
Farms  and  profit-making  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Sox  154  WALPOLE,  N.  EL 


18  Years 

R£Ob,rd 

BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  famous  thruout 
the  country  for  high  production,  vigor 
and  size.  Our  4,000  breeders  averaged 
60%  for  December  and  65%  for  Jan¬ 
uary. 


LARGEST  RED  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for 
W .  D. — trapnested,  bloodline,  disease  free. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

8-10-WEEK  pullets 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

a  *>igh  production  bred  bird— all 
0 7“  by  State  test,  and  carry  high  record 

contest  blood  lines. 

You  can’t  buy  better  bred,  or  sturdier  chicks, 
customers  are  growing  %%  and  more. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
“ox  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  "  I’eekly 

^  ,^7  breeder  trapnested  and  every  chick  from  our  own 
un?  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and  partic- 
ulais  write,  DOff;  [.ASTON  aiANOlt  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  T. 

COMB  O  Yt.  Certified,  tested,  sires 
DE,,'SLAND  REDW  from  2U0-300  hens.  3  weeks 
»  Krr.ri  r'ro1:!’  *ao  >,er  100;  *1 90  per  1,000  Circular. 

AStUTNhV  FARMS  KN-IO  II  ART  LAND,  VT. 


RedschVckS 


bark  red  color.  Sired  by  200-egg 
males  or  better.  S20  per  I  00 

SUNNYACRES 

Pascoag  Rhode  Island 


Poultry  in  Orchards; 
Cod-liver  Oil 

Will  it  injure  five-year-old  peach  and 
apple  trees  to  range  pullets  in  them?  By 
this  I  mean,  will  they  eat  the  peaches, 
shake  them  off,  or  break  limbs  by  roost¬ 
ing  in  them?  I  mix  cod-liver  oil  for  my 
hens  in  the  wet  mash,  finding  this  the 
easiest  way.  Will  boiling  water  have  any 
harmful  effect  on  the  oil?  c.  F.  o. 

New  York. 

Whether  five-year-old  peach  trees  are 
likely  to  suffer  mechanical  injuries  from 
pullets  that  roost  in  them  or  not,  I  shall 
have  to  leave  to  those  who  have  tried 
keeping  pullets  in  such  orchards.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  either  such  injuries 
or  the  eating  of  the  peaches  upon  the 
trees  would  occur  unless  there  were  a 
very  large  number  of  pullets  to  a  very 
few  trees.  The  stimulation  of  the  trees 
by  the  highly  nitrogenous  droppings  of 
the  birds,  when  a  large  number  of  the 
latter  are  kept  in  small  enclosures  with 
peach  trees,  is  considered  deleterious  to 
them,  so  that  peach  trees  are  not  usually 
recommended  for  planting  in  poultry- 
yards. 

No  definite  time  for  leaving  any  kind 
of  litter  on  the  floors  can  be  set,  since  it 
all  depends  upon  how  quickly  the  litter 
becomes  too  much  soiled  for  "safety,  and 
this,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  number 
of  chicks  and  amount  of  litter  in  a  given 
floor  space.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
I  should  think  weekly  change  of  the  litter 
unnecessary ;  six  weeks  is  too  long  to 
leave  it. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  now  extracted  from  the 
livers  of  the  fish  by  live  steam  of  much 
higher  temperature  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  but  it  is  done  in  special  containers 
with  the  air  excluded.  As  vitamin  D,  the 
one  for  which  this  oil  is  fed  to  chicks,  is 
not  readily  affected  by  heat,  I  should 
think  your  proposed  procedure  quite  safe. 

M.  B.  I). 


Some  Virginia  Ducks  and 
Geese 

I  have  40  laying  ducks,  with  11  drakes. 
They  are  laying  very  well.  I  got  34  eggs 
this  morning.  1  have  one  incubator  set 
with  291  and  another  with  198  eggs.  I 
want  to  set  another  with  300  eggs. 

My  six  geese  have  laid  83  eggs  so  far. 

I  think  I  will  have  that  many  more.  My 
first  goose  laid  44  eggs.  One  of  my  geese 
this  year  laid  an  egg  that  weighed  almost 

II  ounces.  They  are  mixed  geese.  I  am 

saving  goslings  of  the  goose  that  laid  44 
eggs.  a.  G.  s. 

Norfolk  Co..  Va. 


National  Egg  Week 

This  occurs  May  1-7.  Harry  R.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  has  issued  the  following  national  egg 
week  proclamation  : 

America’s  poultry  industry  has  in  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  attained  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  great  economic  importance  in  our 
field  of  human  food  production.  The 
products  of  our  American  hens  yearly 
exceed  in  value  one  and  a  quarter  billion 
dollars  and  it  is  our  sixth  most  important 
agricultural  industry.  American  people 
are  taking  a  greater  interest  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  poultry  and  the  consumption  of 
eggs  and  poultry  meat  than  ever  before. 
Eggs  are  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  staple,  wholesome  and  necessary 
parts  of  the  daily  diet  of  our  people. 

Appreciating  these  fundamental  facts 
regarding  the  American  hen  and  her  food 
product,  the  egg,  the  National  Poultry 
Council  has  decreed  as  follows : 

Whereas :  The  egg  has  come  to  occupy 
a  position  of  great  distinction  and  one  of 
particular  merit  and  usefulness  in  the 
diet  of  our  people — being  extremely  rich 
and  well  balanced  in  digestible  food  nu¬ 
trients  and  being  of  exceptional  value 
as  a  protective  food  because  of  its  high 
vitamin  content,  and 

Whereas :  American  people  are  more 
directly  and  vitally  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  eggs  than 
any  other  single  food  commodity,  and 

Whereas:  Our  American  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  has  reached  a  position  of  great 
magnitude,  being  one  of  our  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits,  and 

Whereas :  During  the  year  just  passed 
it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs  produced  in  the  United 
States  exceeds,  one  and  a  quarter  billion 
of  dollars,  and 

Whereas :  The  consumptio.i  of  eggs  in 
the  United  States  can  and  should  be  ma¬ 
terially  increased  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  and  health  of  our  people : 

Therefore  :  The  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  States  of  America,  rep¬ 
resenting  every  branch  of  egg  and  poul¬ 
try  production,  including  the  allied  indus¬ 
tries  which  serve  the  producer,  does  here¬ 
by  set  aside  and  proclaim  May  1  to  7  in¬ 
clusive,  1929,  as  “National  Egg  Week.” 

The  National  Poultry  Council  asks  the 
fullest  eo-operation  and  support  from  all 
interested  agencies  in  any  way  related 
to  the  poultry  industry  in  helping  to  de¬ 
velop  and  promote  appropriate  observance 
of  “National  Egg  Week.” 
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NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS 

Insure  your  future  poultry  NATIONAL  **  SUPERBRED”  CHICKS  NOW 
profits  by  orderino  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorn* . $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  .  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  .  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  9.00  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100.  Also  Black  Minorcas,  White 
Minorcas,  Anconas,  Blue  Andelusians  and  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  prices  on  our  Special  Mated  Chicks.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
lying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris, Owen  Farms, Daniels,  ^ 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^', 
.lc  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  notu  4* 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chichs  for  Greater  Profits. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N.  Y.fcfc 


THOROBRED’8*^ 

“LIVE  AND  LAY”  Vfl,VnJ 


rT*HEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  ran^e  breeders  that  have 
A.  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  cat  dully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  IXc  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid^ 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  20?  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.  V 


FREE 

CHICK 

BOOK 


SpXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


'o'J^EIND  NO  MONEY  ^  WJE>  ^HIP  C.O.D. 

'  Rigidly  inspected  by  expertB.  From  high  grade  heavy  layerB  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  26  60  100  300  600 

"‘SmN  S.C.  White.  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  AnconaB  . $3.60  $  6.76  $13  $88.00  $62 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C. &R.  C.  Reds .  4.00  7.76  16  43.00  72 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan:  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.25  16  46,25  76 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds .  8.25  6.00  11  82.00  62 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.00  11.60  22 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference.  First  National  Bank. 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorn  Chix 


ITE  Our  breeders  are  selected  PAY 
for  size,  type  and  egg 
production.  Having  long, 
deep  rectangular  bodies,  the  kind  the  commer¬ 
cial  egg  farmer  wants.  For  the  past  three 
years  three-fourths  of  our  chicks  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  these  men,  they  know  a  good  hen 
when  they  see  her.  Write  us  for  our  literature, 
it  is  free. 


PRICES:  $12.00  per  100,  $57.50— 
500,  $110-1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Brookside 

CHICKS 

20,000  weekly,  order 
now.  you  can  depend 
on  getting  good  stock 
at  reasonable  prices. 


S.C.W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  . . 

R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00 

Tancred  Strain 

Leghorns  .  8.00 

Broiler  Chicks  . .  5.50 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

2,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ten  to  twelve  weeks,  ready  for  shipment 
May  20th  at  $1  each,  f.o.b.  Stockton. 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

10.00 

48.00 

96.00 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Save  20  to  50% 

23rd  Anniversary  Sale  of  REAM-STRAIN 
Leghorns — Rocks — Reds— W  yandottes 


Most 

Profitable 

Poultry 

Known 


CHICKS 

Eggs  —  8  -  wks.  -  old 
Pullets  &  Cockerels 
Breeding  Stock 

Write  today  for  Special  Sale  Circular, 
“How  We  Made  Poultry  Profits’’  and 
“Story  of  the  300-Egtr  Hen,  ’  ’  all  FREE. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed  3^25  6' 50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 


A  TREMENDOUS  CHANGE 
IN  BEEKEEPING 

!  Has  come  about  in  the  last  half  dozen  years.  It 
j  is  an  entirely  NEW  beekeeping  that  is  just 
I  ahead.  Honey  production  can  be  doubled  in  the 
I  average  apiary  in  the  United  States  by  a  new 
j  system  of  management,  without  new  equipment 
|  and  with  less  cost.  We  want  to  write  you  about 
this  revolution  in  beekeeping,  how  you  can 
j  learn  all  about  it  and  begin  it  this  season. 
I  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  223  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain....  $12.00 


S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  Select .  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 


less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2c. 
50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  100*  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

MAY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns — White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $12.00  per  10<> 

Barred  Hocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  .  14.00  per  100 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Buff  Orpingtons..  16.00  per  100 
April  $2  more;  June  and  July  $2  less.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs. 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  lOo  Light  and  Heavy  12c, 
All  Heavy  14e.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  O.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  BOHOENIIORN’S 
IIATtlIIEKY.340  Main  8t., Hackensack, N.  1.  l'hone  1603  or  1604 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

8  to  lO  Weeks  Old 

'reliable Indian  Head  Strain 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  Delivery 

100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  leohorns .  $13  $62.50  S120 

Bd.  Racks.  R  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  15  72  50  140 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Minorcas  16  77.50  150 

Assorted— Light  10c ;  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 

each;  $30  per  100.  All  chicks  for  May  delivery  lc  less. 
Also  special  mating  blood  tested  chicks  and  two  and  six 
weeks  old  chicks.  100%  lire  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  circular.  10%  books  order, 
balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D.  TAILOR'S  hatchery.  Liberty,  M.  y. 


MODERN  CHICKS 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Are  profit-makers.  Barred  and  Wh.  Rox,  Reds; 
White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  14c.  Special 
mating  White  Leghorns  to  Pedigreed  males,  15c. 
S.  O.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  12c;  Assorted  ll^c. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Order 
from  this  ad. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  Ml.  Blanchard,  Ohio 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  9c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $14.00  Leghorns,  $12.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  Light,  $9.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Box  73  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


Bucher  Super-Quality  Chicks 

from  inspected  free  range  money  making  stock.  Beds; 
White  Wyandottes;  White,  Barred  Rocks;  Giants;  Black 
Minorcas;  Anconas;  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Book¬ 
let  Free.  Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds. 

Bucher  Bros.  Hatchery,  Dept.  E,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BUY 
C.  M.  L. 
CHICKS 


BARRON  S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Imported  stock.  Pedigrees  285  to 
314.  We  specialize  in  BARRON  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
High  quality  and  low  prices.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONCENECKER 
Box  50 _ Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Sturdy  as  the  Oak — Artistocrat 
Barred  Rocks,  Tancred  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Jones’  Columbian  Rocks 

From  personally  supervised  fiocks,  that  are  winners  and 
layers.  Catalog  and  prices. 

J.  H.  SNOOK  MIDDLEBURG,  PA. 


1 


PIT  GAME  EGGS  KICK'S 

Grays  *8.00  setting.  L.  H.  0WEH,  BO  Sluken  SI.,  Harnell.  N.  ». 
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April  20,  1020 


•  -  ;  .  • '  .  :  U%H 

V*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  State  Supervised  Breeder*,  B.  W.  D.  Tested 

250-egg  blood  In  our  matings.  This  stock  will  give  you  a 
high  producing  flock  of  pullets  next  fall  when  eggs  are 
high.  Also  Quality  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks,  8tart,ed  Chicks,  10-12- 
week-old  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  Our  prices  are  low  for 
the  quality  we  otter.  Write  for  free  interesting  catalog 
which  gives  all  facts. 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C-  O.  D.  25  50  1 00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.25  $12 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks  2.75  5.25  lO 

Leghorn  chicks  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records 
of  291  300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100* 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W-  Amig  &  8on.  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


LANCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatchenj  Rt.20  Lancaster.  O 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  AIJIY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  \sll  I  A. 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50—500  $110—1000 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks  make  you  money. 

Extra  Lar  ge  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rocks  shipped  on  our  100%  guarantee  and  special  offer, 

HKOOKSIHE  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt,  1,  ChamberHbur?,  Penna. 


Baby  Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$10  per  100.  R.I.Red, 
$14  per  100.  Free  de¬ 
livery.  21  years  shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Booklet. 

HAItT  CHICKEN  FARM  ON-HUDSON 
Phone  4F14  Stantsburg,  \.  Y. 


LARGE  WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 

Hatching  Eggs  from  free  range  stock,  50c  each;  $5.00 
per  dozen.  Mixed  Duck  Eggs,  $1.25  per  15.  Golden 
Buff  Rocks,  $1.25  per  15  eggs.  All  prepaid.  ALONZO 
D.  SIIAFFEK,  Elliot 111c,  Penna. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

We  offer  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Eggs  from  selected  disease  free 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


TT  TDV'ITYfC  Esbenshade’s  Famous  Bronze  Strain  is 
1  U  IyiYUi  I  O  proving  its  superiorty  with  growers, 
everywhere.  Eggs  and  Baby  Turkeys.  Good  hatches;safe 
and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Instructions  free  with 
orders.  Catalog.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R.  Ronki,  P». 


WHITE  HOLLAND  EGGS,  50c.  Baby  Turkeys,  SI. 00. 
N.  Y.  State  Stock.  OTPSET  CAMP  FARM,  Rensselaer,  N.  T. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Horning’s  Prize  Winning  Bourbon  Reds 

Book  your  hatching  eggs.  Fiona  Horning,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


in  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  or  Mammoth  Toulouse 
I  is  Gooso  Eggs,  $6.00  postpaid.  Big  type  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


M.  B.  Turkey  Eggs  White  Wyandotte 

Eggs,  from  2  year  old  hens,  S8  per  100.  SI. SO  per  set¬ 
ting.  Insured,  prepaid.  ANN  A  MEIER,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


T~ point  llON  It  Eli  TURKEY  EGGS— Ten  for 
■  —  f$5.00  45  cents  each  on  larger  orders. 

Prepaid.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  New  York 


White  Holland  Turkeys  ll  &:  ?«  SSfc 

Mrs.  II.  W.  Anderson  Stewnrtstown,  Penna. 


Mammoth  pekin  ducklings— $25  per  hundred. 

Small  lots,  28c.  HARRY  LESTER.  Kansomville,  N.  Y. 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

S12.00  per  lOO.  <$118  per  lOOO. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

4'hna.  F.  Ewing  itt.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Summer  prices. 
SI  2.00—100  SI  10—1.000  SSOO— 5000, 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  WEEKLY* 

Large,  strong  chicks  from  good  layers  (some  blood-tested) 
Discount  on  large  orders.  $14.00  per  100.  10$  books  order’ 

»  VALLONIA  HATCHERY  NEW  BERLIN,  PENNA 


SMITH’S 


n-„L  C __0  Blood-tested  flock.  N.Y. State Cer- 
Barrea  ROCK  eggs  tided,  100— *10.U0;  selected.  100— 

$6.00;  360— $20  00.  AKTHtJU  J.  DAT,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  H.  8 


Francais  rocks,  leghorns,  australorps  — Winners 

Storrs,  Farmingdale.  Ill.  Pens.  Cockerels,  Pullets, 
Chicks,  Eggs.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  W.sdismplon  Beich,  L.  I.,  N.  T . 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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BABY  CHICKS 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

R.  I.  Reds . 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$130 

B.  Rocks..  . 

7.50 

14.00 

67  50 

130 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

6.50 

12  00 

57.50 

110 

Heavy  Mixed . 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

White  Rocks . 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

Buff  Orpingtons... 

8.60 

16.00 

77.50 

urn* 

5  -S  I 
2  a. 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Will  shipC.  O.  D.  or  cash  with  order. 


Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.  D! 


Send  no  money,  lust  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  0.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 


Prices  on — 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br,  Leg . 

. .S3. 00  $5.50  $10.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I. 

Reds .  .  .  . 

..  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh. 

Wyan. . 

7.50 

14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  .  .  . 

..  2.50 

4.50 

3.00 

BELLEF0NTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  906,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 

for  March  and  April  Delivery 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns... 

$.1.50 

$6.00 

$12.00 

$57.00 

$110 

Barred  Rox . 

400 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Rhode  Island  lteds . 

4.00 

7.50 

14-00 

67.50 

130 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 

450 

8.50 

16-00 

75  00 

Light  Mixed . 

300 

500 

900 

42  50 

HO 

Heavy  Mixed . 

350 

6.50 

1200 

57.50 

no 

.  U-JV  AiVW  J/-JV 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  healthy  free  range 
stock.  Write  for  catalogue. 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  166,  Richfield,  Penna 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $8.00  $6.00  $11.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  Tancred  Strain  8.50  6.50  12.00 

S.  C.  W.  and  Barred  Rocks..  4.00  7.00  18.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  8.00  6.00  9.00 

All  chicks  from  free  range  stock.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  P.  Paid.  Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
EDGEWOOl)  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Komlg  McAlistervilie.  Pa. 


BABY  11th  Year  Experience  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  LEG.  $12  $57.50  $110 

BARRED  ROCKS .  14  67.50  180 

LIGHT  MIXED .  10  47.50  - . 

HEAVY  MIXED .  11  52.50  - 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100*  live  guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE  OOCOLAMl’S,  I»A. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

25 

50 

too 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes.. . 

.  $4.50 

$8.50 

*16.00 

*77.50 

$150 

Rocks  or  Reds . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67  50 

130 

Wh.  Leghorns . 

3.50 

650 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  3. 50 

650 

1200 

57.50 

110 

Light  Mixed  . 

.  2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42. 00 

80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100 %  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


BARRON  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  $13  per  100. 
$62.50  per  500.  $120  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  7-14-21-28.  Chicks  100*  Live  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Claus. r  Box  R  Klelnfeltersvllls,  Pa. 


D  A  DV  CUICIfC  Order  Direct  from  This 
D/A.D  I  UlliL/h.J  Ad  and  Save  Time 


Free  Range  Bred 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White  and  Hr  own  Leghorns 

$3.25 

$6.25 

$12.00  *58.75 

$115 

Anconas  and  Itik.  Leghorns 

3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

58.75 

115 

White  and  Harred  Hocks  • 

3  75 

7.25 

14.00 

68.75 

185 

Rhode  Island  Reds  -  •  • 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

68.75 

135 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers  •  - 

3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

58.75 

115 

Light  Mixed  liroilers  •  -  • 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.75 

75 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


For  Greoler  Profit  TJLSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatcher,  Chichi.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

Wh,,  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.76  $5.50  $10.00  $19.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  3.50  7.00  13.00  64.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  8  25  6.50  12.00  59.00 

Light  Broilers .  2. 75  4.50  8.00  S9.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100*  delivery.  Post 
age  paid.  Hogan  tested  flocks.  19  years  in  business. 
JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY  lekesburg.  Pa. 


Stop,  Look  and  Take  Notice 

to  the  Low  Prices  on  Cocolamus  Husky 
Chicks  lor  May  Delivery 

25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  3  00  5.50  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  0.  Reds .  3.75  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

100*  lire  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CliicKs 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 

Lots—  50  100  500  1000 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and 

Reds  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Light  Mixed  . 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75 

Heavy  Mixed . 

6  00 

11.00 

52.50 

too 

100*  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  No  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Gold  Medal  Chicks 

CHOICE  CHICKS  AT  POPULAR  PRICES  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns — Anconas  $7  50  $14.00  $67.50  $130 
Barred,  White.  Buff  Rocks—  Reds  8  50  16  00  77  50  150 

Wyandottes — Orpingtons — Minorcas  9.00  17  00  82.50  160 

Mixed  Chicks,  $12,00— 100.  All  Shipments  Postpaid.  Finest 
Stock.  Greatest  Profit  Makers.  100 £  Safe  Delivery. 

GOLD  MEDAL  CHICKERIES  Box  666  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


TANCRED  S'  BABY  CHI?” 

Hatched  from  our  own  breeders— famous  throughout  the  country 
for  hinrh  production,  vlgror  and  sire.  Let  us  Introduce  our  blood 
line,  disease  free,  200-300  egg  strain;  which  Is  sure  to  increase 
your  profits.  We  not  only  sell  you  CHIX,  but  insure  them  for 
80  days.  Write  for  circular,  grivingr  information  about  our  farm, 
EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM,  Middletown,  Pa. 


l/^KC  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
VjD  I  VlVO  Barred  Rocks 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  POULTRT  FARM,  Box  237.  Mitflintown,  To. 


FROM  FI1EE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100  ;  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds.  $12;  Heavy  Mixed.  $10; 
Light  Mixed.  S8.  Special  prices  on  larger  iots,  100*  live 
del.  guar.  Mltfbell’.  Ktllabls  Poultry  Karin.  Millerstown,  Fa. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  lie. 

Heavy  Mixed .  9c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid  100* 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  RArMGAKIINEIt,  Bearer  Springs.  Penna. 


from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  12o;  R.  I. 
Reds.  12o;  Heavy  Mixed.  lOo.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 

paid.  B.  W.  AMEY  •  -  Cocolamus,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


Ten  Years  With  Capons 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  raised 
from  200  to  300  10-pound  capons  every 
year  that  sell  from  35  to  50  cents  a 
pound.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
caponizing  will  turn  poultry  loss  into 
profit,  change  cents  into  dollars. 

Each  year  there  is  a  midsummer  slump 
in  the  price  of  poultry,  that  usually  be¬ 
gins  in  June  and  lasts  until  early  Fall. 
This  is  the  season  when  all  grades  of 
poultry  are  rushed  to  market  at  once,  and 
there  is  soon  a  big  surplus.  The  supply 
at  this  time  far  exceeds  the  demand. 
Someone  has  to  suffer,  so  the  producer  is 
elected.  Prices  drop  at  once  to  a  low 
level,  often  below  the  cost  of  production. 

There  are  various  natural  causes  for 
this  annual  market  glutting.  Most  of 
each  year’s  crop  of  chickens  are  hatched 
in  March,  April  and  May.  By  early  June 
the  breeding  and  hatching  season  is  over. 
Hens  become  broody  and  do  not  lay  as 
they  should,  hence  many  breeders  market 
a  great  deal  of  breeding  stock,  both  sur¬ 
plus  roosters  and  cull  liens  at  this  time. 

About  this  time  also  the  crop  of  early 
broilers  begins  to  arrive  on  the  market. 
The  first  to  arrive  always  bring  good 
prices,  both  broilers  and  old  birds,  but 
unfortunately  all  cannot  be  first. 

The  average  farmer  and  chicken  raiser 
is  not  equipped  to  produce  extra  early 
friers.  His  yearly  chicken  crop  must  be 
hatched  and  brooded  during  the  warm 
Spring  months,  and  since  half  or  more 
than  half  of  them  are  generally  cockerels 
he  is  bound  to  have  a  large  surplus  of 
marketable-size  broilers,  just  at  the  time 
when  all  other  kinds  are  being  thrown  on 
the  market.  The  great  number  of  these 
young  roosters  arriving  on  the  Summer 
market  is  the  real  cause  for  the  break  in 
price,  which  affects  all  classes  of  poultry. 
They  are  the  cheapest  good  eating  that 
can  "be  bought,  hence  other  poultry  must 
sell  at  a  price  that  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  that  at  which  they  are  selling. 

It  is  evident  that  Spring-hatched  cock¬ 
erels,  to  be  desirable  for  table  use,  must 
be  marketed  within  12  to  16  weeks  after 
hatching.  Yet  when  this  is  done,  year 
after  year,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  sells 
when  prices  are  at  low  ebb. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  this  condition 
which,  if  generally  practiced,  would  tend 
to  stabilize  the  market.  In  order  to  be 
effective,  it  must  be  more  widely  adopted. 
Every  farmer  will  be  obliged  to  take  up 
this  method  before  the  market  will  be 
materially  relieved  during  the  critical 
Summer  season.  That  time  will  be  slow 
in  coming,  but  in  the  meanwhile  this 
remedy  offers  a  large  measure  of  relief 
to  those  who  will  adopt  and  practice  it. 

Stop  dumping  young  cockerels  on  a 
glutted  market  as  broilers,  and  sell  at 
least  part  of  them  as  capons  during  the 
following  Winter  from  November  to 
March.  Instead  of  selling  three-pound 
friers  at  15  cents  a  pound,  try  selling  10- 
pound  capons  at  about  50  cents  a  pound. 
Turn  a  few  cents  into  dollars.  Why  mar¬ 
ket  the  cockerels  as  mere  babies  at  a  loss 
when  the  biggest  expense  met  with  in 
raising  them  has  already  been  incurred? 
Why  throw  away  the  investment  of  time, 
trouble,  feed  and  expense  when  they  may 
be  kept  and  sold  later  at.  a  good  profit? 

A  capon  is  a  castrated  rooster.  The 
operation  of  caponizing  is  easily  per¬ 
formed  and  quickly  learned,  though  not 
so  simple  as  some  advertisements  would 
lead  one  to  believe.  The  instruments  do 
not  cost  much,  and  by  following  instruc¬ 
tions  and  a  little  practice  on  the  car¬ 
casses  of  dead  birds  intended  for  table 
use,  the  knack  may  be  quickly  acquired 
and  losses  will  be  few.  Once  eaponized, 
these  undesirable  cockerels  become  one  of 
the  greatest  profitmakers  in  the  poultry 
business.  They  become  peaceable  and 
quiet,  and  make  a  big,  steady  growth 
quickly,  laying  on  lots  of  high  quality 
tender  meat.  Their  useful  growing  season 
is  prolonged,  and  their  flesh  remains  ten¬ 
der  and  juicy,  never  becoming  hard  and 
stringy. 

Capons  compare  with  roosters  as  steers 
compare  with  bulls,  or  barrows  with 
boars.  Everyone  knows  that  the  tender- 
est,  juiciest  steaks  and  pork  chops  do  not 
come  from  “long  horns”  or  “razorbacks,” 
but  from  pure-bred  steers  and  barrows. 
Consequently  the  tenderest  fowls  would 
naturally  be  capons  of  some  good  meat- 
produeiiig  breed  of  chickens.  Any  breed 
may  be  successfully  eaponized.  but  there 
are*  some  breeds  more  suited  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  than  others.  The  dual-purpose  breeds 
are  especially  good,  but  since  the  demand 
is  for  large,  heavy  birds,  the  larger  meat 
breeds,  such  as  Brahmas,  Black  Giants, 
Langshans,  Cornish,  etc.,  are  best.  Brah¬ 
mas  and  Black  Giants  make  large,  meaty 
capons.  The  Cornish  breeds  have  the 
plumpest,  most  attractive  carcasses,  and 
the  Langshans  are  equal  to  any  in  size 
and  have  the  tenderest,  finest  flavored 
meat  of  all. 

The  age  at  which  caponizing  should  be 
done  varies  with  the  breed  to  be  used. 
Generally  speaking,  it  should  be  done 
when  the  bird  begins  to  lose  the  baby 
chick  appearance  and  takes  on  the  look 
of  the  cockerel,  or  when  the  comb  begins 
to  sprout.  As  a  rule,  this  occurs  at  from 
10  to  12  weeks  of  age  with  the  small 
varieties,  and  on  up  to  a  later  period 
with  larger  breeds. 

Raising  capons  need  not  be  made  a 
separate  industry,  but  should  be  regarded 
as  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  farmer 
and  chicken  raiser,  and  the  capons  should 
be  considered  an  important  by-product  of 
regular  poultry  production.  R.  M. 

Indiana. 


LOOK 

You  Can  Buy  Pure -Bred 
Famous  strain  Baby  Chicks— 
Any  Breed  at  these  prices. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  H,  Bucyrus.  Ohio 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  100  500  1000 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg. ..$12  $57.50  $110 


Everlay  Brown  Leg . 

12 

57.50 

no 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks.. 

14 

67.50 

130 

Owens’  R.  1.  Reds . 

14 

67.50 

130 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

9 

42.50 

80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produo 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Telia  all  about  our 
gn  at  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Acme  BroilerOHICKS 


Certified  Barred  Rocks.  Certified 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  R  I. 
Reds  for  excellent  broilers  — 
Strong,  big  boned,  healthy,  fast 
growing  stock  of  vigorously  culled 
breeders,  free  ranged  and  housed 
in  disease-proof  buildings.  Cata¬ 
log  Free. 

Better  Chicks  —  Bigger  Profits 
Years  of  Experience. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dept.  R.  Denton,  Maryland 


GLOVERDALE  »V,i  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

R.  0.  P.  Pullet  Average  Z33.63-24.66  oz.  Eggs.  Official. 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  Years  of  ideal  egg  breeding,  all  males  used  from 
240  egg  hens  witli  two  or  four  generations  of  26  to  28  .  •/.. 
eggs  in  pedigree.  Write  today  for  our  illustra.  catalog 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  j.  DeHart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


IS  I  11  L  JL.  Ce  vJ  IVI  13 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JUUU  English  Strain,  with- trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  forhatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Hoffs  “Vitality”  old  Chicks  of  Quality 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested 

3.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
The  best  that  41  years  experience  can  produce.  Catalog 
free.  My  prices  on  QUALITY,  EGG  BRED.  BLOOD-TEST¬ 
ED  Chicks  will  surprise  you.  D.  L.  Cert,  accepted  at 
full  face  value. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  1  1  5,  Neshanlc  Sta.,  N.  J. 

Our  Winning  Leghorn  Pen  at  Bergen 
Contest  Also  Laid  the  Largest  Eggs 

Our  chicks  from  cockerels  with  two  generations 
300-egg  blood,  all  our  breeders  N.  J.  Certified, 
blood  tested.  R.  O.  P.  chicks  from  famous  contest 
hens  for  sale.  Free  catalog  and  service  letters. 

WHITE  HEN  BREEDING  FARM 

J.  P.  Yreeland  Box  R  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur- 
in  Past  10  Y ears.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year. 

This  great  record  proves  conclusively  that  these  birdB 
are  consistant  high  producers.  Large  Leghorns,  Large 
Chalk- White  Eggs,  Marvelous  Chicks,  Males,  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Brooder  Stoves  at  less  than  Sears  &  Roebuck. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

rifiriYC  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

CnlLna  barron  strain 

B.  W.  D.  tested  and  trapnested.  Produced  by  a  breeder 
are  the  better  Chicks  to  buy.  Our  circular  on  request. 

CLARA  BEN  COURT  FARM,  Roslyn,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

■  ■_  _  m  m  _■  ■_  _  _  M  .  Purebred,  blood  tested, 
M  *  mj m  ST*  MM  tree  range  breeders. 

WjK  mm  M  1$  At  mm  Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  Oc; 

m  mm  m  m  Rocka>  RedSj  ,2c.  Wy. 

andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 3.;  Black  Giants. 
18c.  100*  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

SEIUELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

MASS.  CERTIFIED 

Trapped  11  years;  R.  O.  P.  records  to  325  eggs. 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM  Box  R  MARLBORO.  MASS. 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  catalog-  Visitors  welcome. 

Prof.  Harry  K.  Lewis,  Pavlavllle,  K.  1.,  15ox  K. 

rkUAI.lTY  CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  S»c;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas. 
10c;  Buff  Rocks.  Hamburg's,  12o;  Heavy  Mixed.  9c; 
Light  Mixed,  8c.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRl  FARM.  Sunbury.  Pa. 

/“»i  ?  t  May  20th  and  later— Barron  W.  Leghorns,  9s 
CeftlCFZS  Tancred  W.  Leghorns,  8Uc;  White  Leghorns, 
8c:  Bar.  Rocks,  lOe;  Heavy  Mix.,  9c:  Light  Mix.,  7c. 
ed  on  large  orders.  Order  from  adv.  or  circular.  10i  * 

guaranteed.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

fillini/A  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
1  Hit  K  S  Barron  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicus 
from  my  own  flock,  9c.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival.  May.  E.  L.  1SEA  YEK  -  McAlisterYille,  Peon*. 

n,.k,,  rhi«l/c  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  i  lcea 
DdDJ  vIllCKS  Larger  amounts  less.  Parcel  post 
paid.  Free  circular  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

g\  mm  m gn  MfG*  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Wjr  MM  m  FI |  oc.  From  my  free  range  flock, 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlistervilie,  P« 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pillstown,  N.  J. 

Wyckoff-Seabury  Egg  Bred  Chicks 

HEN|  BREEDERS  ONLY .  SI  70  Per  1000 

Adam  Seabury  -  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  I  ■ 

III  rue  PULLETS  from  Barron’s  White  Leghorns. 
V-rlldvO  Imported  anually  from  Barron  England 
Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free 

Bishop’s  Poultry  Farm,  New  Washington,  Dhio 

U/U;U  U/uonrlnlln*  CHICKS,  EGGS — Large  Catalogue. 

White  Wyandottes  Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  0 

PETERSIME  electrically  hutched  pure  bred, Rocks.  Reds. 
Wh,  Leghorns.  Catalog  Barter  Hotcher,.  Harrm.ib^rg,  »a 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — April  6  a  rainstorm  of 
terrific  violence  extended  over  Central 
New  York,  doing  much  damage  to  roads 
and  railways.  The  vicinity  of  Syracuse, 
Oswego  and  Oneida  suffered  property 
loss  estimated  at  .$250,000. 

Storms  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
April  6  caused  19  deaths  and  enormous 
property  loss.  Besides  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  Iowa  also  felt  the  wind’s 
force  and  listed  one  dead,  a  farmer  at 
Little  Rock.  Wisconsin  was  the  chief 
sufferer,  14  persons  losing  their  lives  and 
scores  of  others  suffering  injuries  ranging 
from  scratches  and  bruises  to  fractured 
bones  and  internal  hurts.  Five  of  the 
total  number  of  dead  were  reported  in 
Minnesota,  two  near  Minneapolis  and 
one  each  near  Forest  Lake,  Lindstrom 
and  Taylors  "Falls.  In  Wisconsin,  near 
Exeland,  four  deaths  were  reported. 
Three  were  listed  at  Reeve  when  three 
children  were  killed  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Pittman ;  two  were 
killed  near  Rice  Lake  and  one  each  at 
Clayton,  Barron,  Glenwood  City  and 
Wausau.  The  death  near  Wausau  was 
that  of  Edwin  Erdman,  32,  struck  by 
lightning.  A  boy  was  killed  near  Barron 
in  the  collapse  of  a  farmhouse.  Of  the 
five  dead  reported  in  Minnesota,  four 
were  farmers  whose  homes  were  demol¬ 
ished  by  the  wind,  and  the  fifth  was  that 
of  a  motorist,  whose  car  was  wrecked  on 
a  highway  by  timbers  blown  onto  the 
road  by  the  storm. 

Governor  Huey  P.  Long  of  Louisiana 
was  indicted  April  6  by  the  Louisiana 
House  of  Representatives  on  a  charge  of 
trying  to  intimidate  Charles  P.  Manship, 
publisher  of  The  State-Times  and  Advo¬ 
cate  of  Baton  Rouge.  The  House  at  the 
close  of  a  tumultuous  session  lasting  3% 
hours,  by  a  vote  of  58  to  40,  adopted  the 
resolution  of  impeachment  and  sent  it  to 
the  Senate.  The  resolution  provided  that 
additional  charges  would  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  at  a  later  date. 

A  bell  that  once  tolled  in  the  belfry  of 
a  monastery  in  the  West  Indies  until  it 
was  stolen  by  drunken  members  of  the 
crew  of  a  New  England  square-rigger, 
will  grace  the  tower  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church  of  Amesbury,  Mass.  According 
to  incomplete  historical  reports,  the  bell 
came  to  Amesbury  more  than  a  century 
ago  aboard  a  ship  captained  by  James 
Rowell  of  that  town.  His  crew  stole  it 
on  a  drunken  revel  and,  fearing  the  wrath 
of  the  natives,  towed  it  behind  the  ship 
under  water  until  safely  away.  For  years 
i be  bell  hung  in  the  Amesbury  school- 
house,  and  when  that  structure  was  torn 
down  it  was  relegated  to  the  town  hall 
basement.  Now  a  movement  has  been 
started  to  give  it  to  the  church  and  the 
item  appears  on  the  town  meeting  war¬ 
rant. 

The  United  States  liner  Leviathan, 
largest  ship  afloat,  was  sold  April  8  to 
P.  W.  Chapman,  new  owner  of  the 
United  States  Lines  and  the  American 
.Merchant  Line.  The  price  of  the  Levia¬ 
than  was  $4,000,000. 

Sidney  J.  Catts,  Sr.,  former  Governor 
of  Florida,  was  indicted  at  Jacksonville, 
April  9,  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  there  on 
i  lie  charge  of  having  financed  a  counter¬ 
feiting  ring  whose  goal  it  was  to  put  a 
million  dollars  of  bogus  money  into  cir¬ 
culation.  The  former  Governor  was  ac¬ 
cused  in  two  indictments,  carrying  seven 
counts,  of  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  counterfeit  money. 

Negotiations  have  been  completed  for 
the  erection  in  the  heart  of  New  York’s 
financial  district  of  the  tallest  bank  and 
office  structure  in  the  world,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  April  9.  The  skyscraper,  which 
will  have  more  than  63  stories,  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Bank  of  Manhattan  build¬ 
ing.  For  years  the  Woolworth  Building 
at  Park  Place  and  Broadway,  which  is 
792  feet  high,  has  dominated  the  skyline. 
Recently  work  was  started  on  the  Chrys¬ 
ler  Building  at  42nd  St.  and  Lexington 
Ave.,  which  is  to  be  809  feet  high,  top¬ 
ping  the  Woolworth  Building  by  17  feet. 
The  very  latest  of  Manhattan’s  sky¬ 
scrapers,  however,  which  will  occupy  the 
quarter  part  of  the  block  bounded  by 
Wall,  Nassau,  Pine  and  William  Streets, 
will  be  840  feet  high  and  cost  about 
$20,000,000,  including  the  land. 

Five  persons  were  burned  to  death  at 
a  ranch  house  20  miles  southwest  of 
Akron,  Colo.,  in  a  fire  of  undetermined 
origin,  April  9. 

Parents  of  24  children  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Laurier  Palace  Theatre  fire 
at  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1927,  will  re¬ 
ceive  as  compensation  $250  for  each  child 
by  voluntary  agreement  with  the  city. 
There  were  78  children  killed  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  theatre  disaster.  It  is  expected  other 
cases  will  be  settled  soon. 

M  ASHINGTON. — Postmaster  General 
Brown  announced  April  4  that  the  new 
transcontinental  air  mail  service, 
additional  operations  over  four  connect- 
mg  routes  and  the  establishment  of  one 
new  route  have  been  set  for  May  1.  These 
operations  will  provide  double  daily  ser¬ 
vice  over  the  transcontinental  system  be- 
ween  New  York  and  San  Francisco  and 
over  tour  connecting  routes.  The  latter 
are  operated  between  Salt  Lake  and  Los 
-  ngeles.  Salt  Lake  and  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
*~e  Salt  Lake-Great  Falls  route,  and 

.tween  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  and 

leveland  and  Buffalo  on  the  Cleveland- 
3.  aJ*y  route.  The  new  route  runs  from 
i  t°  Omaha  by  way  of  Kansas 

uj,  a  distance  of  403  miles.  The  sched¬ 


ule  for  this  route,  on  a  single  daily  basis, 
will  synchronize  with  that  of  the  night 
transcontinental,  placing  St.  Louis  with¬ 
in  24  hours  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Harry  F.  Sinclair  must  serve  three 
months  in  a  "common  jail”  and  pay  a 
fine  of  $500  as  a  result  of  a  decision  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  April 
8,  affirming  his  conviction  in  the  lower 
courts  on  a  charge  of  contempt,  growing 
out  of  his  refusal  to  answer  questions  put 
to  him  by  the  Senate  committee  in  its 
investigation  of  the  Teapot  Dome  oil 
lease.  The  high  court  held  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  clearly  within  its  right  in  the 
questions  propounded  and  that  Sinclair’s 
failure  to  answer  was  “deliberate.”  It 
wras  further  decided  that  there  was  no 
merit  in  the  oil  man’s  contention  that  he 
was  entitled  to  a  new  trial  because  the 
court  below7  excluded  evidence  and  that, 
in  refusing  to  answer,  he  acted  in  good 
faith  on  the  advice  of  counsel. 

Aliens  subject  to  the  quota  restrictions 
of  the  immigration  laws  were  held  April 
8  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  unanimous 
decision,  to  be  prohibited  from  freely  en¬ 
tering  this  country  to  work.  The  question, 
regarded  as  of  great  importance  by  the 
Government  and  by  American  labor  <  r- 
ganizations,  involved  construction  of  an 
article  of  the  Jay  treaty  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  of  the  provision  of  the  Immi¬ 
gration  Act  providing  that  aliens  might 
enter  the  United  States  without  regard 
to  quota  restrictions  if  they  came  in 
“temporarily  for  business  or  pleasure.” 


Comparative  Egg  Prices 

The  following  quotations  are  obtained 
from  government  and  commercial  reports. 
Due  to  lack  of  standardization  of  trade 
terms  throughout  the  country,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  quote  each  market  individu¬ 
ally,  using  the  local  phraseology  in  de¬ 
scribing  egg  grades: 

April  8,  1929.  —  New  York  :  Nearby 
hennery  whites,  closely  selected  extras, 
premiums  not  included,  33  to  34c ; 
browns,  fancy  to  extra  fancy,  32  to  34c. 
Philadelphia  :  Fresh  extra  firsts,  283/4c ; 
fresh  firsts,  27  to  2714c;  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in  cartons, 
36  to  37c*.  Boston  :  Nearby  hennery,  33 
to  34c.  Worcester:  Nearby,  35  to  40c; 
mostly,  37c.  Hartford :  Conn,  newlaid 
fancy,  40c ;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  36  to 
38c;  Conn,  extra,  35  to  36c;  Conn,  gath¬ 
ered,  32  to  35c.  Waterbury:  Conn,  new- 
laid  fancy,  40c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  36 
to  38c ;  Conn,  extra.  35  to  36c ;  Conn, 
gathered,  30  to  35c.  Wilkes-Barre :  Near¬ 
by,  32c.  Providence :  R.  I.  special,  large 
size,  36  to  40c ;  nearby  fresh,  large,  34 
to  35c ;  nearby  fresh  medium,  30  to  32c. 
Buffalo  :  Grade  nearby  fancy,  34c ;  grade 
A,  31  to  33c;  grade  C,  27  to  28c  ;  nearby 
fancy  at  mark,  white,  28  to  30c;  mixed, 
27  to  28c ;  western  at  mark,  26  to  28c. 

April  6,  1929. — New  Haven :  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  40c;  Conn,  special  No.  1, 
38c;  Conn,  extra,  33  to  35c;  Conn,  gath¬ 
ered,  30  to  32c.  Bridgeport :  Conn,  new- 
laid  fancy.  40  to  43c;  Conn,  special  No. 
1,  37  to  38c;  Conn,  extra,  35  to  38c; 
Conn,  gathered,  30  to  32c. 


4-H  Sheep  Club  Members 
Learn  by  Doing 

BY  JOHN  P.  WILLMAN. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
4-H  sheep  club  members  in  New  York 
State  are  attending  meetings  to  learn 
how  to  dock  and  castrate  lambs,  how  to 
shear  sheep  and  to  discuss  the  care, 
feeding  and  management  of  sheep.  The 
boys  do  not  only  watch  someone  else  dock 
and  castrate  lambs  or  shear  sheep,  but  as 
far  as  possible  they  are  given  practice  in 
doing  these  things. 

During  the  week  of  April  1  I  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Tompkins  County  and 
Otsego  County  4-H  sheep  club  members. 
The  Trumansburg  4-H  sheep  club  mem¬ 
bers  held  their  meetings  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  3  at  the  farms  of  two 
club  members.  At  these  places  they 
learned  how  to  dock  and  castrate  lambs, 
how  to  trim  sheep’s  feet,  and  how  to 
drench  sheep  for  stomach  worm  infesta¬ 
tion.  They  also  were  given  some  instruc¬ 
tion  in  judging  sheep. 

The  Otsego  County  4-H  sheep  club 
members  and  their  parents  attended  an 
all  day  4-H  sheep  club  meeting  on  April 
5  at  Iroquois  Farms,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
The  club  members  were  taught  how  to 
dock  and  castrate  lambs.  They  _  were 
shown  how  to  shear  sheep  and  to  tie  the 
wool.  They  also  inspected  the  large 
flock  of  Shropshires  at  Iroquois  Farms. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
in  connection  with  the  Otsego  County 
meeting  was  the  sheep  judging  contest. 
The  sheep  club  members  were  asked  to 
judge  a  class  of  three  ewes.  After  these 
sheep  had  been  judged  they  w7ere  shorn 
and  judged  again.  This  gave  those  pres¬ 
ent  an  opportunity  to  see  whether  or  not 
they  had  placed  the  sheep  correctly  the 
first  time. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  hold  similar 
meetings  this  Spring  with  the  sheep  club 
members  in  other  counties  in  the  State. 


Five-year-old  Mary  was  teaching 
three-year-old  Audrey  the  value  of  dif¬ 
ferent  coins:  “That’s  a  dime;  it  will  buy 
lots  of  candy.  That’s  a  nickel ;  it  will 
buy  an  ice  cream  cone.  That’s  a  penny; 
it’s  only  good  for  Sunday  school !”  — 
Children. 


From  hens  that  are 
winning  honors  in  the 
great  egg-laying  competitions 

Notwithstanding  the  high  egg  prices,  our 
chick  prices  are  same  as  last  year.  For  Utility  Chicks: 


BREED 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

W.  Leghorns 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$130.00 

Barred  Rocks 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

W.  Rocks 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

Special  Matings — Add  6c  per  chick 
to  above  prices 

Five  big  hatches  each  week  insure  prompt  deliveries. 
Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Remit  with  money  order,  check,  or  cash  registered. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.,  Frencbtown,  N.  J. 

Department  9 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Camden,  N.  J.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


OTTERKILL  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 


AFTER  25  years’  experience,  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  modern  Poultry  Establish- 
'  ments  in  New7  York  State  is  now  operating 
with  labor  saving,  sanitary  and  hygienic  devices 
for  breeding  exclusively  Wycltoff  strain  of  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns,  with  a  record  of  49 
years,  acknowledged  the  world  over  fo>7  size, 
vigor,  beauty  and  productiveness. 

Our  purchase  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Wyokoff  breeders  in  1928  direct  from  Mr. 
Wyckoff  of  Wyckoff’s  Grandview  Poultry  Farm 
located  at  Aurora  on  the  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
New  York  State,  gives  us  the  right  to  use  the 
name  of  this  strain  in  offering  Hatching  Eggs, 
Chicks,  twelve  weeks’  old  Pullets  and  Males. 

Twenty  thousand  Baby  Chicks  of  this  high- 
class  breeding  stock  are  coming  off  during  April 
and  May.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 


OTTERKILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Washingtcmville.  Orange  County.  N .  Y. 


WILLGER0DT 


BROS 

RED  BANK.N 

UDoWo  UjUX&JE  CD)  HI  M 


SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  MAY  CHICKS 

All  chicks  nre  from  trapnesled-pedigreed  liens  of  known  parentage  pro¬ 
ducing  on  our  own  breeding  plant  —  not  hatchery  chicks.  Wrllo  for 
Our  Freo  Leghorn  Book  and  Special  May  Prices. 

WILLGERODT  BROS.  RE1)  BANK,  N.  J. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


"OHIO’S  BEST”  CHICKS  C.O.D.' 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  Hocks.  Every  breeder  carefully  culled 
and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.25  $8.00  $11.50  $55.00  $108.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I,  Reds  .  3.50  8.75  13.00  62.50  120.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Assorted  for  broilers,  $9.75  for  ]00;  $40  for  500.  Assorted,  all  heavies,  $11  for  100: 
$52.50  for  500.  Order  from  this  ad.  Wo  will  ship  <’.  O.  I).  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.: 
Van  Wert  National  Rank.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Make  certain  of  your  shipping 
date  by  planing  your  order  now  for  May  and  June. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  Gus  lekes.  Mgr.  R.  4-A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO. 


XatANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Can  still  Bpare  some  New  Jersey  Certified  Chicks  from  this  strain  for  delivery  May  20th,  at 

$16.00  a  lOO,  from  trapnested  breeders.  Circular.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  Now  jorsoy 


fL*  Lo  8.  O.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Si  6  per  100.  Hardy 
LUICKS  robust  stock.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson.  N.  Y 


r  SPRING  SALE' 


include9  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin.  . 

Complete  with  all  Fittings  $ 
and  Five-Year  Guaranteed 
Materials . 


WE  PAY 


The  Freight 
on  Everything 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  635. 


HONEY,  white  clover  blended  with  fall  flowers 
or  buckwheat,  either  grade.  $5.50  per  60-lb. 
can:  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6.50.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6.60;  buck¬ 
wheat.  $5.40:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER.  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  purchase  carrots,  cabbage  and 
beets  for  small  animal  feed:  for  further  in¬ 
formation,  write  LEDERLE  ANTITOXIN  LAB¬ 
ORATORIES,  1’earJ  River,  N.  Y. 


CANDLESTICKS  wanted — Pewter,  brass,  cop¬ 
per,  iron;  send  description,  price.  OSMUN, 
W.  Redding,  Conn. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  ibs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  maple  syrup,  1-gal,  $2.25;  5-gal. 

lots,  $2;  5-lb.  pail  sugar,  $1.60;  10-Ih.  pail 
sugar,  $3;  not  prepaid.  GEO.  N.  WOODKL'FF, 
Jericho,  Vt. 


FINEST  clover  extracted  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.15; 

10  lbs.,  $2:  buckwheat,  $1.  $1.80,  delivered 
third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 


1929  PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.60  gal¬ 
lon  delivered  third  zone,  cash  with  order.  J. 
WILLIAM  FARRAR,  Rupert,  Vt. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  Jt. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  pure  maple  syrup,  $2.50  gallon 
delivered  third  zone.  T.  E.  SCHAEFFER  Mt 
Storm,  W.  Va. 


A  REAL  bargain,  Fairbanks-Morse  6  h.p.,  32- 
volt  lighting  plant;  6  h.p.  engine;  3 %  k.w. 
generator;  16  280-amp.  batteries;  1,000-watt 

dimmer  for  poultry -houses ;  36  bulbs;  all  excel¬ 
lent  condition;  $300  cash.  H.  BIS, SING,  West 
Cornwall,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — New  Idea  transplanter  with  check¬ 
row  attachment.  H.  B.  POST,  R.  F.  D  1, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  60,  would  like  board  in 
the  country  on  farm;  not  over  $45  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  6293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  fuli- 
flavored;  box  containing  100,  price  $1.05  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  MARY  A.  THOMAS,  Thonoto- 
sassa,  Florida. 


H  AM  ED  Milking  machine  and  Fordson  trac¬ 
tor.  JARO  MALEC,  Northville,  N.  Y. 


PECANS, 

$2.25; 

RITTER, 


best  thin  shells,  four-pound  basket, 
ten  pounds,  $5;  insured,  prepaid.  J.  It. 
Hastings,  Fla. 


HONEY,  nice  color,  fine  flavor,  clover,  60-)b. 
can,  here,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.40;  10-lb.  pail' 
z"’’e'  *2:  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY 
O.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  received  your  letter  of  re-assurance 
concerning  the  matter  of  the  Classroom 
Teacher,  in  the  mail  today,  and  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  your  interest, 
because,  frankly,  I  was  considerably  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  matter,  and  your  letter 
has  done  much  to  put  my  mind  at  rest. 
Thanking  you  sincerely  for  your  interest 
in  my  own  case,  and  desiring  for  you 
God-speed  in  your  work  of  trying  to 
help  others  obtain  a  square  deal  where 
they  would  not  otherwise  get  one. 

New  York.  C.  J.  H. 

The  above  is  written  in  appreciation 
of  advice  in  a  case  where  a  girl  teacher, 
under  legal  age,  was  induced  to  sign  for 
a  set  of  books  by  misrepresentation  of 
the  agent.  We  assured  the  subscriber 
that  the  young  woman  not  being  21  years 
of  age  had  no  legal  responsibility  in  the 
contract  and  the  deception  practiced  by 
the  agent  to  secure  her  signature  relieved 
her  from  any  moral  responsibility  as  well. 
Young  women  teachers  seem  to  be  a  prey 
of  this  class  of  book  agents  and  should 
be  on  their  guard  in  signing  orders  for 
anything  without  due  deliberation  and 
investigation. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued 
a  complaint  against  Margaret  Hilgers, 
doing  business  under  the  trade  name  of 
M.  Trilety,  on  February  25,  1929.  The 
respondent,  Margaret  Hilgers,  is  engaged 
in  the  business  of  offering  for  sale  certain 
nose  shapers  and  other  orthopedic  de¬ 
vices,  and  certain  ear  shapers,  together 
with  certain  soaps,  cold  cream  and  other 
toilet  articles.  We  quote  herewith  several 
paragraphs  from  the  complaint : 

“Paragraph  Six. —  In  all  such  adver¬ 
tisements  and  descriptions  and  in  all  said 
written,  mimeographed  or  printed  matter, 
respondent  makes  the  statements,  repre¬ 
sentations  and  promises  hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to,  as  follows: 

“1.  That  a  certain  patented  so-called 
orthopedic  device,  which  is  one  of  the  said 
articles  so  being  offered  for  sale,  and  sold 
by  respondent,  the  same  being  referred  to 
and  known  by  and  under  the  name  of 
‘nose-shaper’,  is,  and  by  use  in  accordance 
with  instructions  given  by  respondent  may 
and  will  in  the  case  of  any  purchaser  be¬ 
come  effective  to  give  to  such  purchaser 
a  perfect-looking  nose;  that  such  device 
when  so  used,  corrects  all  ill-shaped  noses, 
quickly,  painlessly,  permanently  and  com¬ 
fortably  at  the  home  of  such  purchaser: 
and  that  a  purchaser  who  has  a  hump, 
hook,  low,  flat,  broad  or  pug  nose,  or  a 
long,  pointed,  crushed  or  broken  nose, 
may  and  will  by  the  use  of  said  device, 
to-ivit :  said  ‘nose-shaper’,  according  to 
such  directions  so  given  by  respondent, 
permanently  transform  such  nose  in  such 
way  and  to  such  degree  as  to  have  there¬ 
after  great  facial  improvement  and  a 
perfect-looking  nose. 

“In  truth  and  in  fact,  the  utmost  bene¬ 
fit  that  can  possibly  accrue  from  such 
use  of  said  device  is  some  slight  tempo¬ 
rary  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  nose 
of  a  very  few'  out  of  any  group  of  one 
hundred  users  thereof;  and  for  the  vast 
majority  of  all  users  of  such  device  and 
in  relation  to  all  defects  of  nose  except 
a  very  small  class  or  very  small  classes 
of  miid  forms  of  defects,  said  statements, 
representations,  and  promises  are  false, 
deceptive  and  misleading,  and  such  use 
of  said  device  can  cause,  and  causes,  no 
real,  substantial  or  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition,  appearance  or 
looks  of  the  nose. — -National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  Bulletin. 

The  claims  above  enumerated  consti¬ 
tute  a  palpable  fraud  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  brand 
the  easy-money  scheme  with  its  dis¬ 
approval.  Many  inquries  have  come  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  the  preposterous 
claims  of  Miss  Margaret  Hilgers.  We 
have  invariably  advised  the  inquirer  to 
save  his  or  her  money.  A  hearing  is  to 
be  given  on  the  complaint  on  April  10. 

I  am  inclosing  a  paper  of  a  neighbor 
of  mine.  A  man  was  through  here  and 
tried  to  get  all  the  farm  people  to  sign 
for  it.  I  would  not  sign  until  I  hear  from 
you  concerning  this  company.  They  want 
an  option  on  land  four  miles  square,  and 
if  it  is  a  fraud  they  should  be  exposed. 
People  may  buy  their  stocks  and  lose 
their  little  money.  I  wish  you  would  look 
this  up  and  give  me  your  opinion  of  this 
company.  Many  farmers  have  signed. 

New  York.  F-  F- 

The  other  party  to  the  proposed  lease 
is  Walter  Meyers.  New  Martinsville,  W. 
Va.  We  find  no  record  to  indicate  that 
Mr.  Myers  is  an  oil  producer  or  that  he 
has  any  financial  responsibility  It  would 
therefore  be  a  one-sided  lease,  binding  the 
property  owner,  but  to  whom  would  the 
farmer  look  to  carry  out  the  other  side  of 
the  lease?  We  have  many  times  warned 
farmers  against  signing  such  leases  until 
the  other  party  show's  he  has  financial 
responsibility  and  shows  that  he  has  an 
honest  purpose  to  bore  for  oil  on  the 
property. 


Under  the  name  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
Telegraph  Advisory  Service,  141  Milk  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  John  Herck  and  Harlan 
C.  Lang  have  introduced  a  new  form  of 
advisory  service  for  investors.  Both  of 
these  "men  have  operated  “advisory" 
schemes  in  several  different  cities  before. 
The  literature  of  the  new  organization 
sets  out  that  a  pool  has  been  formed  to 
advance  the  market  for  undervalued 
securities  issues,  and  thus  make  a  profit 
for  the  members  of  the  pool.  The  annual 
price  of  the  “service”  to  the  members  is 
said  to  be  $150,  but  subscribers  are 
merely  asked  to  send  $1  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  incident  to  the  first  two  telegrams 
of  market  recommendations,  and  the  sub¬ 
scriber  further  agrees  to  pay  all  tele¬ 
graphic  charges  during  the  30-day  trial 
period. — Better  Business  Bureau  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y-. 

The  danger  of  following  the  advice  of 
such  services  (?)  is  too  apparent  to  re¬ 
quire  comment.  Perhaps  there  never  was 
a  time  when  so  many  traps  were  set  to 
lure  the  money  of  the  unsuspecting  in¬ 
vestor.  The  Bureau’s  slogan,  “Before 
You  Invest — Investigate,”  w'ill  save  many 
a  heartache. 

Your  letter  of  February  20.  in  reply  to 
my  inquiry  about  the  Berry  Seed  Co., 
Clarinda,  Iowa,  at  hand.  I  feel  that  you 
have  rendered  me  a  very  efficient  and 
prompt  service,  for  which  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  you  many  thanks.  If  I  ever  have 
a  chance  to  boost  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  will 
certainly  do  so.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

The  best  information  we  can  give  in 
answer  to  this  inquiry  is  to  print  a  letter 
from  Prof.  Munn  of  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  to  a 
farmer  of  the  State : 

The  sample  of  seed  sent  by  you  has 
been  referred  to  this  laboratory  for 
identification. 

This  is  a  white-seeded  Crimson  clover. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  and  for 
the  same  purpose  as  common  Crimson 
clover. 

Upon  first  sight  I  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  seed  did  not  have  much 
viability,  consequently  I  placed  some  of 
the  sample  to  germinate.  The  test  is 
complete  today,  and  we  find  that  only  12 
per  cent  of  the  seed  sprouted,  and  those 
very  weakly.  For  seeding  purposes  this 
seed  has  absolutely  no  value. 

On  March  5,  a  man  wTas  here  from 
Universe  Motor  Service  Corp.,  telling  us 
they  w'ould  insure  us  against  accident  on 
auto,  and  get  gas  2  cents  cheaper,  and  be 
tow'ed  in  10  miles  all  free  if  we  paid 
$29.75.  This  is  a  special  offer  for  two 
years.  As  we  did  not  have  any  accident 
insurance  on  our  car  at  that  time  we 
thought  we  would  take  it.  He  told  us 
we  could  pay  it  in  three  payments.  I 
wanted  to  give  him  $5  down.  He  said 
nothing  less  than  $15,  so  I  made  a  check 
out  for  $15.  He  wanted  it  made  out 
cash,  which  I  did.  He  said  we  would  get 
papers  from  office  in  five  days.  In  the 
meantime  we  heard  this  was  no  insur¬ 
ance  company.  While  the  man  was  here 

1  asked  him  if  he  knew  about  The  R. 
N.-Y.  He  said  that  paper  was  a  fake. 
We  had  a  fight  with  words  about  it,  for 
no  one  can  say  anything  about  The  R. 
N.-YT.  to  me.  Another  man  came  Friday 
night  with  papers.  I  told  him  about  what 
we  heard.  He  said  it  was  no  car  insur¬ 
ance  but  $5,000  life  insurance  for  me  for 
accident,  and  he  went  on  telling  about 

2  cents  cheaper  gas.  I  told  him  I  was 

not  out  for  life  insurance,  and  that  other 
man  deceived  me,  so  he  was  very  mad. 
said  I  was  loser,  for  I  would  not  get  my 
$15  back.  After  he  cooled  down  he  told 
me  I  might  as  well  pay  the  other  $14.75 
and  get  some  benefit  out  of  it.  I  gave  him 
another  $5  cash,  but  still  he  did  not  give 
me  any  papers:  all  he  left  was  emblem 
for  car,  and  a  book  to  get  gas  at  station 
not  around  here,  2  cents  cheaper.  Garage 
man  told  me  here  the  other  night  it  was 
no  good.  Do  you  think  I  can  in  any  way 
get  some  part  of  my  $20  back?  I  need 
every  penny.  Their  name  and  address  is 
Universe  Motor  Service  Corp.,  4046 
Broadway.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  advice  we 
can  give  now  will  help  inquirer  recover 
his  money.  Had  he  read  Publisher’s  Desk 
as  carefully  as  he  should  he  would  not 
have  got  caught  on  one  of  these  service 
contract  schemes.  There  is  no  one  subject 
on  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  advised  the 
public  more  fully.  The  R.  N.-Y.  feels 
complimented  of  course  that  it  has  not 
earned  the  approval  of  agents  promoting 
schemes  of  this  sort.  The  promoter  of  a 
similar  scheme  was  indicted  for  fraud 
about  a  year  ago,  but  we  have  no  record 
that  the  promoter  was  ever  brought  to 
trial.  A  positive  sales  resistance  to  agents 
selling  such  schemes  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  public  to  develop. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


Legal  Questions 


Building  Line  Fence 

I  wish  information  in  regard  to  send¬ 
ing  my  neighbor  a  notice  to  put  up  his 
share  of  line  fence.  Last  Summer  I 
called  the  fence  viewers.  They  told  him 
he  must  put  it  up  or  I  could  put  it  up 
and  he  would  have  to  pay  me.  They  said 
the  law  allowed  him  30  days  after  I  no¬ 
tified  him.  All  he  has  done  since  last 
Summer  is  to  put  up  four  posts.  We 
agreed  on  barbed  wire.  If  I  put  this  fence 
up  would  I  have  to  put  up  barbed  wire? 

New  York.  b.  w. 

The  notice  which  you  send  should  no¬ 
tify  your  neighbor  that  you  require  him 
to  build  his  portion  of  the  division  fence, 
and  that  if  the  fence  is  not  built  within 
30  days  from  the  date  of  the'  notice  that 
you  will  build  the  same  and  charge  him 
for  the  expense  of  construction.  You 
should  not  put  up  barbed  wire  if  you  are 
obliged  to  build.  N.  T. 


“More  or  Less”  in  Deed 

Three  years  ago  I  purchased  what  was 
called  in  title,  10  acres  “more  or  less.” 
If  I  have  this  property  surveyed  and  it 
is  short  of  10  acres  can  I  get  any  redress? 

Pennsylvania.  f.  a.  k. 

We  cannot  guarantee  that  you  can  re¬ 
cover  if  you  have  a  survey  made.  You 
do  not  stand  in  any  position  to  bring  an 
action  until  you  do  have  a  survey  made 
unless  it  is  apparent  from  the  records 
that  you  did  not  receive  all  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  under  your  deed.  That  is,  if 
there  is  a  record  of  a  conveyance  previous 
to  yours  covering  a  portion  of  the  de¬ 
scription  of  your  deed,  then  it  would  be 
apparent  that  you  should  have  a  re¬ 
covery.  You  might  have  a  local  attorney 
examine  your  title  and  perhaps  he  can 
give  you  some  advice.  N.  t. 


Making  and  Proving  Will 

In  case  of  a  man’s  death,  leaving  a 
will,  does  everything  have  to  be  filed  in 
the  orphans’  court?  Does  the  party  that 
is  named  in  the  will  to  settle  the  estate 
have  to  give  bond,  and  would  it  be  legal 
for  the  heirs  of  the  estate  to  go  on  such 
bond?  mbs.  I.,  m.  f. 

Maryland. 

All  of  the  papers  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
bate  of  a  will  have  to  be  filed  in  the 
Probate  Court.  The  judge  of  the  court 
will  determine  what  bond,  if  any,  has  to 
be  given.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
heirs  becoming  the  bondsmen  if  they  are 
owners  of  real  property.  You  will  need 
an  attorney  to  probate  this  will  and  he 
can  advise  you  as  to  all  necessary  steps. 

N.  T. 


0 
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Help  Control 
the  Corn  Borer 

D.  H.  Worthier,  a  Federal 
Corn  Borer  Control  Head. 
W.  P.  Flint  and  J.  C. 
Hackman,  Illinois  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  have 
proved  by  actual  experience 
that  when  corn  is  cut  close 
to  the  ground,  chopped  and  %-in. 
and  ensiled,  the  corn  borer  passes  out 
of  the  picture.  The  experiences  of 
many  experts,  information  and  advice 
as  to  how  you  can  successfully  com¬ 
bat  the  corn  borer  with  a  marietta 
Silo  are  all  told  in  our  free  book. 
“How  to  Make  Money  Out  of  Your 
Marietta  Silo,”  also  details  about  Ma¬ 
rietta  Brooder  and  Farrowing  Houses. 
This  information  will  prove  invaluable 
to  you.  Mail  the  coupon,  get  your  book. 

MARIETTA  SILO  COMPANY, 

Dept.  R.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Mail  my  copy  of  your  book  “How  to 
Make  Money  Out  of  Your  Marietta 
Silo”  and  Bulletin  “Fighting  the  Corn 
Borer.” 

Name  . 


Address  . 

City  or  R.F.D . State, 
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For  those  who  have  to 
count  every  penny,  as 
well  as  for  those  who 
can  afford  the  best, 
there’s  one  outstanding 
silo — the  Unadilla. 

Strong  — well  built,  time-saving,  silage¬ 
saving  and  money- saving,  the  Unadilla  rep¬ 
resents  the  best  outlay  you  can  make  for 
farm  buildings.  Our  catalog  describes  line 
fully.  Discount  for  cash  settlement.  Time 
if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


Giving  Deed  From  Tax  Sale 

We  have  a  property  bought  at  tax 
sale  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  December,  1915. 
There  are  514  acres  and  house.  We  have 
been  living  on  place  for  some  time ;  have 
paid  all  taxes  and  assessments,  kept 
property  in  good  condition  as  it  had  been 
badly  neglected.  Can  we  sell  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  give  lawful  deed?  J.  d. 

New  York. 

We  would  not  advise  the  giving  of  a 
warranty  deed  unless  you  have  a  local 
attorney  procure  an  abstract  and  care¬ 
fully  examine  the  title.  It  is  possible 
that  you  have  good  title  and  can  give  a 
warranty  deed,  but  tax  titles  are  so 
treacherous  that  we  recommend  using 
every  precaution.  N.  T. 


Taxing  Church  Parsonage 

Our  church  has  a  minister  who  is  not  a 
resident.  We  rent  our  parsonage  and 
use  the  proceeds  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
church.  Is  it  lawful  to  tax  this  prop¬ 
erty?  In  this  same  church  we  are  con¬ 
templating  the  building  of  a  room  over 
the  hall  for  Sunday  school  and  for  sup¬ 
pers,  etc.  Does  the  law  x-equire  that 
there  shall  be  two  stairways  to  such  a 
room?  There  are  several  such  rooms  in 
this  locality  that  do  not  have  two  stair¬ 
ways.  b.  E. 

New  York. 

If  you  are  using  your  parsonage  for 
an  income,  it  is  taxable.  There  is  no 
law  which  requires  two  stairways  in 
your  church.  If  you  are  going  to  use  it 
for  a  public  room  you  will  need  some 
kind  of  a  fire  escape.  N.  t. 


Inheritance  of  Property 

Can  you  tell  me  the  law  in  Ohio,  also 
in  Connecticut,  regarding  a  woman  will¬ 
ing  money  to  children  when  husband  is 
living?  Does  he  have  to  get  a  certain 
share?  s.  J. 

Ohio. 


Catalog  Freo— Champion  Silos, 
Poultry  Houses,  Hoar  Houses, 
©tc.  Fully  described.  Addreaa 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
2L35  11th  8tu  Das  Moines,  Iowa 
or  Dept.  23S,  Springfield,  Ohio 


l  Giant  Poultry  Houso 

qCreosoted  or  painted.  Made 
Ain  sections,  easily  erected, 
’can  be  extended  in  size  to 
fit  your  flock.  Cheapest 
housing:  per  hen  of  any 
house  made.  Properly  ven¬ 
tilated,  equipped  with 
roosts  and  nests  or  can  be 
divided  for  Brooder  and  Poul- 
try  House.  Send  for  Catalog. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years'  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Paintine  for  Durability.  Prices. 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFIER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1813 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


In  Ohio  a  widow  or  widower  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  estate  for  life  in  one-third 
of  all  real  property  which  deceased  con¬ 
sort  was  seized  as  an  estate  of  inheri¬ 
tance  at  any  time  during  the  marriage,  or 
of  which  he  or  she  held  the  fee  simple  in 
reversion  or  remainder  and  the  widow  or 
widower  may  remain  in  the  mansion 
house  free  of  charge  for  one  year.  This 
right  cannot  be  taken  away  by  will. 

In  Connecticut  the  husband  receives  the 
use  of  land  during  his  life  as  tenant  by 
the  courtesy.  Wills  can  only  transfer 
subject  to  this  right.  n.  t. 


WHEEL-LESS 

Tractor  Plow  for  Fordson 

Plows  rocky,  hilly  land  or  money 
back--any  field  you  can  plow  with 
horses.  Shipped  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory,  all  set  up.  Only  a  few  left 
at  introductory  price. 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN,  Inc. 

Box  kn  Evansville,  Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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,  v,..».v.%v  For  Sale 

^Nursery,  Fruit  and  Poultry  Faring 

I  M  the  best  located  places  in  the  South.  %  mile 
%  f.-nm  ll  F  &  P.R.B.  Station  and  in  sight  of  the  Rich- 

and  Washington  concrete  road.  3  miles  from 
■!  m,r  city  which  has  a  population  of  8,000.  92  acres  of 
f  with  good  building.  Price  $4,000  if  sold  within 

*  J-nTiavs  If  you  are  interested  write  me  at  once  for 
■'  Snrtlier  particulars.  1  will  pay  all  railroad  and  hotel 

•  expenses  of  the  one  who  buys  this  place. 

II  JULIAN  V.  BROOKS,  Owner  FREOERICKSBURG,  VA. 


Del-Mar-Va  the  Peninsula  of  Plenty 

Th,.p(,  t0  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  supply. 

twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
nn  iii.-ates  entire  Peninsula.  I.ow  priced  farms,  town 
L  1  waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing. 
r?nr<t  concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes. 
Handsome  descriptive  booklet— FREE.  Address— 167 
I » EL-MAR  •  V  A  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


ALFALFA,  CLOVER, 

AS.  DANTE,  Jr. 


all  kinds  hay.  Get  prices, 

delivered  your  station. 

East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 
O  WASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


HELP  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS— Herdsmen,  Peullrymen.  Milk¬ 
ers  Teamsters, Gardeners, Chaufleurs, Ceuples,  Private.  Commercial. 
Estate  ' etc  LANGER'S  (Agency)  421  6th  Avenue,  Hew  York  City. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bo  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  i  ommercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MILKER — Thoroughly  experienced,  single,  to 
dry-hand  milk  and  properly  eare  for  15  Ayr¬ 
shire  cows  on  herd  test:  wages  $(55  per  month 
and  board  to  well-recommended  man  to  start 
with,  liberal  increase  for  demonstrated  compe¬ 
tence  and  steadiness:  do  not  apply  unless  seek¬ 
ing  permanent  position.  STRATHGLASS  FARM, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Practical  experienced  herdsman  for 
100  cows,  grade  A  dairy;  married  or  single, 
able  to  handle  men  and  keep  place  in  order;  no 
booze  or  cigarettes;  state  age,  wages,  refer¬ 
ences;  also  want  single  milkers  and  barn  men. 
BOX  98,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married  man.  for  general 
farm  work;  one-man  modern  farm,  Central 
Jersey:  state  experience  and  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  between  25  and  35  for 
working  foreman  on  large  dairy  farm;  must 
be  a  good  horseman  and  understand  all  farm 
machinery,  tractors  and  truck ;  must  be  a 
hustler  and  not  afraid  of  work;  good  wages. 
BOX  304,  East  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milkers  and  teamsters  on  a  large 
certified  farm:  wages  $75  a  month  and  board. 
BOX  304,  East  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wanted,  man  to  milk  20  cows;  wife  to 
cook  for  2  or  3  men;  $100  a  month  and  $1 
day  for  feeding  of  each  man.  ADVERTISER 
63il,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  good,  live,  neat,  capable 
man,  single,  for  certified  dairy,  1,000  quarts 
daily;  good  position:  must  come  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  ADVERTISER  0310,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


ASSISTANT  seamstress,  boys’  school;  .$50 
month,  maintenance;  capable  succeeding  to 
head  at  $60;  particulars,  GRANT  FANCHER, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


NEWLY  arrived  German  or  Scandinavian  cou¬ 
ple;  woman  good  plain,  cook,  working  easily; 
man  as  assistant  gardener;  two  rooms,  dining¬ 
room  and  bath  shared  with  others;  $110,  board 
and  English  lessons.  ADVERTISER  6303,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WYNTED — Desirable  single  and  married  man; 

references:  board  or  unfurnished  Cottage  sup¬ 
plied-  on  good  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  Orange 
iountv  N.  Y..  generally  useful;  including  some 
typewriting,  stenography,  farm  records,  auto 
.nr-  write  full  particulars;  state  remunerations. 
YDVERTISER  6312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


iV ANTED— Working  farmer  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  large  commercial  orchard  operation; 
mist  have  full  knowledge  of  cultivation,  spray- 
ng.  sorting  and  packing;  give  experience  and 
.alary  in  first  letter.  L.  T.  HALLOCK  &  SON, 
'Uiyton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  state  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
sr.u  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
I  enclosing  references  and  giving  complete- infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letcbworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  or  man  and  wife, 
no  children,  to  live  on  beautiful  island  and 
act  as  caretaker  and  housekeeper  for  lodge  oc¬ 
cupied  periodically;  must  be  sober,  industrious 
and  capable  of  operating  motor  boat;  year- 
around  outside  work;  good  living  conditions 
though  somewhat  isolated.  Address  F.  A.  YVOL- 
EBEN.  P.  O.  Box  1141,  Columbus,  Ga. 


WANTED — A  man  to  take  care  of  lawn  and 
garden  and  general  work:  write,  enclosing 
references  to  BYRAM  L.  WINTERS,  Smithboro, 
N.  Y. 


A  FARM-RAISED  young  man  wanted  on  large 
commercial  poultry  farm;  experience  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary;  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
learn  the  poultry  business;  state  age,  height  and 
weight;  salary  to  start  $50  per  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  6269,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FARMER  wanted  to  help  farmer;  sober,  Prot¬ 
estant;  six  cows,  power  equipment,  cultivate 
crops;  $40  month,  board  with  us;  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  American  home.  RIDGE  FARM,  Po¬ 
mona,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Shepherd  on  large  Connecticut  es¬ 
tate;  must  be  qualified  handle  400  breeding 
ewes  and  experienced  in  raising  hothouse  lambs 
for  February  New  York  and  Boston  markets; 
$125  per  month,  with  good  house,  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  opportunity  to  board  six  or  seven 
men,  if  desired;  send  full  particulars  and  copy 
of  recent  reference  in  first  reply.  J.  S.  IVER- 
8EN,  Estate  Manager,  Avon  Old  Farms,  Avon, 
Conn. 


STRONG,  middle-aged  woman,  intelligent  and 
energetic,  as  cook  for  large  private  family; 
every  convenience;  no  kitchen  dishes;  good 
wages;  apply  with  references  to  MRS.  YVIL- 
LIAM  M.  CRANE,  Richmond,  Mass. 


VIGOROUS,  capable,  reliable  woman  as  cham¬ 
bermaid-laundress,  for  private  family  of  vary¬ 
ing  size;  own  room,  bath  and  dining-room 
shared  with  others.  ADVERTISER  6304,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


Situations  Wanted 


GARDENER  superintendent  wishes  position  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  married,  no  children;  understand 
flowers,  shrubbery,  vegetables,  landscape  work, 
gas  engines  and  repairs.  ADVERTISER  6211, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  estate  manager,  39,  open ;  life-time  prac 
tical,  scientific  experience,  all  branches;  pri 
vate,  commercial;  industrial  efficiency;  particu 
iars;  please  address,  POST  OFFICE  BOX  47 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


POULTRY’  and  vegetable  farmer,  German  born 
single,  college  graduate,  8  years  of  experience 
desires  position:  good  habits;  available  Apri 
22.  ADVERTISER  6247,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  gardener,  two  chil¬ 
dren;  knows  cattle  and  poultry;  state  wages, 
particulars.  ADY’ERTISER  6268,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  available  on 
short  notice;  agricultural  college  training;  15 
years’  experience,  farm  crops,  live  stock  and 
poultry,  building  construction  and  repairs;  ca¬ 
pable  of  entire  charge  of  large  proposition;  in¬ 
terview  can  be  arranged.  ADVERTISER  6263, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  farmer,  married,  middle-aged, 
wants  position  on  farm  or  private  estate; 
capable  of  taking  full  charge;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  furnished.  \V.  SMITH,  Reeds  Lane, 
Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  desires  position  on  pro¬ 
gressive  Guernsey  farm,  good  feeder  and  calf 
raiser.  ADVERTISER  6277,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


POULTRYMAN — Man  with  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  handyman  on  a  poultry  farm  wants 
position;  steady.  ADVERTISER  6286,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVAN’TED — Single  man  on  farm,  good  milker 
and  able  to  do  general  farm  work;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  6287,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  21,  American,  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm:  A-l  character  references;  go 
anywhere.  ADVERTISER  6285,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  general  purpose  farm 
work,  no  herdsman  or  foreman;  wages  $45 
per  month,  with  board,  room  and  privileges. 
DAVID  V.  HANNAN,  R.  F.  D.  8,  Box  93, 
Bridgeton,  Cumb.  Co.,  N.  J. 

ELDERLY  couple  not  over  65  on  general  farm, 
$50,  maintenance,  good  home.  ADVERTISER 
6290,  cqre  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wants  position,  farm  or  estate  in¬ 
stitution;  man,  chef;  woman,  general  work. 
ADVERTISER  6283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  (44),  formerly  postmaster  and  owner  of 
successful  general  store,  desires  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  to  manage  or  assist;  may  in¬ 
vest  in  business  later.  ADVERTISER  6284,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


101;  DOCTOR’S  house,  small  family,  a  depen¬ 
dable  maid;  good  home;  state  age,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  MRS.  G.  K.  OXHOLM,  Sayville,  L.  I., 


V  ANTED— Married  farmer,  not  over  35,  dry- 
hand  milker,  good  teamster;  send  copies  of 
reference ;  house  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER 
6-J6,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy  on  farm,  16  or  over,  $25  per 
month,  board  and  laundry;  some  experience 
with  horses  and  pitching  hay.  FRED  BARNES, 
Kt.  1,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


'  man  wanted  at  once  to  assist  owne 

••ern tied  poultry  breeding  plant;  experi 
mrTeSw,ml:  good  opportunity.  Apply *  * 
v  ’/r>  FARM,  Hauppauge,  L.  X. 

'K.R.  station:  Central  Islip.) 


Wante<1,  waitress  and  housework, 

, i  .  per  wonth  and  maintenance;  i 
SUFFOLK  COUNTY 
LERCLLOSiS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L. 


-  MED— May  05,  competent  cook,  also  kitch- 
...  i  t^o,?.n<I?,nar.1’  gardener  and  chambermaid- 
■  011  lake  accommodating  40 

"  THE  GARDEN.  It.  2,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

*  woman  for  family,  three  adults, 

$50  a  general  housework,  no  washing; 

J  a  month ;  located  20  miles  from  New  York 
.  ty-  1  •  °-  BOX  107,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Af^  teamster,  thoroughly  experienced  with 
widV  macl*inery  and  care  of  horses;  single, 
hoard  ™  ™me?<Led  nlan  al  $65  per  month  and 
li,  f!lr  Married  man,  no  children;  wife  to  help 
t'otli  a  tj°ardi ng-hoiise  at  $110  and  board  for 
Farm,  Port  Chester!0*.’  y.Ianager>  Strathglass 


WANTED — Position  in  farm  machinery  and 
hardware  store  or  farm;  experience  in  all  re¬ 
pairs,  blacksmith,  locksmith,  woodworker,  car¬ 
penter,  painter  and  all-around  mechanic;  go  any 
State;  state  particulars  and  salary  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  A.  C.,  Box  82,  Uneasville,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children;  no  liquor 
or  tobacco;  8  years’  experience  and  training; 
can  take  full  charge  large  plant  or  build  one; 
now  handling  600  Leghorns;  wants  to  serve 
where  results  are  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
6222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRY’MAN,  single,  experienced,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  within  50  miles  New  York  City. 
BOGERT,  424  Avenue  E,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


EDUCATED  woman,  practical  housekeeper  and 
cook,  seeks  responsible  post,  home  or  coun¬ 
try  tea  room;  Massachusetts  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER,  78  Pleasant  St.,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  experienced,  middle-aged,  married 
nian,  no  children,  position  on  dairy  farm  or 
estate;  caretaker,  dry  milker,  general  work; 
references.  BOX  81,  Smithvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  German,  wants  position  on  com- 
merical  poultry  farm;  graduate  from  agri¬ 
cultural  college;  had  some  experience;  good  ref¬ 
erence;  can  drive  tractor;  state  wages  and  con¬ 
ditions.  ADVERTISER  6292,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  German,  single,  farm-raised,  wants 
position  as  assistant  on  poultry  farm, 
RATHCKE,  care  -Mr.  G.  Hoelk,  574  Halsey  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  single,  desires  work  as 
caretaker,  liandy-man  or  poultry;  country  es¬ 
tate;  good  reference.  W.  FARRELL,  49  Nep¬ 
tune  Terrace,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  wanted — Working  farm  manager 
wants  position  on  farm  or  estate;  Protestant- 
American,  married.  35,  small  family;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  no  liquor;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
6294,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE— 20-acre  poultry  farm,  capacity  1- 
000  hens:  6-room  house,  big  barn,  orchard; 
half  mile  large  town;  price  $2,500  terms,  or 
will  rent,  for  $225  a  year.  CHARLES  STUCII- 
LIK.  Milton,  Del. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  many  years  experience, 
able  to  take  full  charge;  good  references,  suc¬ 
cessful;  open  for  position;  please  state  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6300,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GARDENER,  Swiss,  57,  reliable,  competent,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  chickens;  -good  references. 
ADVERTISER  6301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  middle-aged  man,  good  habits,  driving 
team  on  farm;  good  home;  can  milk.  BOX 
224,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position;  first-class  man, 
18  years’  experience,  A-l  references,  estate  or 
commercial,  understands  all  branches;  married; 
immediately.  EDW.  TAYLOR,  Pine  Knoll  Inn, 
Westport,  Conn. 


MAN,  middle-aged,  single,  handy,  experienced 
on  chicken  farms,  wants  position;  board  and 
room.  W.  SIIOTT,  33  S.  Lexington  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y’. 


CONGENIAL  business  woman,  Protestant,  seeks 
country  employment,  Summer  or  longer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY’  manager,  all  round  expert,  lifetime 
experience,  liigh-class  references,  desires  re¬ 
sponsible  position;  give  particulars  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  6308,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


DAIRY’MAN  or  poultryman  wishes  position; 

single,  six  years,  last  place,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  48,  successful,  capable 
worker,  will  produce  profitable  results;  com¬ 
mercial,  private.  ADVERTISER  6305,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISHMAN,  married,  2  children,  desires 
position,  estate;  dairyman,  experienced  in  all 
branches;  will  board  men.  ADVERTISER  6302, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


PATROLMAN,  estate,  game  preserve;  reason¬ 
able.  BOX  47,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment;  if 
interested,  write  ADVERTISER  6199,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Sacrifice  to  settle  estate,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  farm,  located  between  New¬ 
burgh  and  Washingtonville  on  State  road;  con¬ 
tains  108  acres  choice  land,  some  black  dirt, 
upland,  pasture  and  woodlot;  well  watered  by 
springs  and  gravity  supply  to  buildings;  large 
barn,  garage,  with  house,  two  silos,  chicken 
house,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 9-room  cottage,  1  acre  ground,  2- 
car  garage,  plenty  fruit;  ideal  Summer  home; 
easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  6208,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery  for  sale;  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  obtain  fully-equipped 
plant  and  prosperous  business  at  reasonable 
price;  18  acres  good  land  and  practically  new 
buildings;  6-room  bungalow  with  electricity, 
running  water  and  all  improvements;  2-car  ga¬ 
rage  with  bedroom;  several  modern  poultry- 
houses,  fully  equipped  with  Mammoth  incubator, 
brooder  stoves,  fountains,  etc. ;  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water  in  poultry-houses;  automobile, 
trucks,  tractor  and  all  farm  equipment;  also 
3,000  S.  C.  YV.  Leghorn  laying  hens  and  3,000 
baby  chicks;  good  orchard,  with  apples,  peaches, 
grapes,  etc.;  located  in  Southern  New  Jersey, 
14  miles  from  Atlantic  City;  near  two  State 
highways  and  two  railroad  stations;  one  block 
from  school,  3  miles  to  churches;  because  of  ill 
health  will  sell  this  established  business  for 
$16,000,  casli  $7,000  and  balance  on  easy  pay¬ 
ments;  see  owner,  PAUL  KOZUSHKO,  Cologne, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  house,  improvements,  one 
acre  good  ground,  outer  buildings,  near  large 
golf  course  and  State  road;  half  mile  to  the 
city  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Write,  FRANK 
KOTLABA,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Box  244A,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm,  boarding-house,  3  henneries, 
12  acres,  9  rooms,  fruit;  at  Pine  Bush, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y,  WM.  McEWAN,  5357  69th 
St.,  Maspeth,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  farm  of  50  acres  or  more,  with 
good  buildings;  must  be  situated  on  the  bank 
of  a  lake  or  river;  Eastern  New  York  or  Netfl 
England  States  preferred;  full  particulars,; 
price.  HENRY  SCHROEDER,  431  E.  52d  St.,-; 
New  York  City. 


$1,000  GETS  100  acres,  80  tractor  worked,  stock, 
equipment;  price  $2,500;  tourist  lodge,  chick¬ 
en  farm,  2  acres,  cheap.  LUTHER  SNIDER, 
Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  home,  sale  or  rent;  it’s  great,  write 
and  see.  ADVERTISER  6249,  care  .Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  New  Boston,  N. 

H.,  10-room  house,  large  barn,  175  young  ap¬ 
ple  trees  in  prime  bearing;  large  blueberry  pas¬ 
ture,  cuts  80  tons  hay;  good  soil  free  from 
rocks;  sold  to  settle  estate;  write  to  G.  H. 
CAUGHEY,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  or  call  on  O.  A. 
Sutherland,  New  Boston,  N.  H. 


FARM  for  sale,  60  acres,  all  tillable  land,  lo¬ 
cated  in  thriving  community.  ADVERTISER 
6239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROCERY,  gas  station,  6-room  house,  other 
buildings,  good  condition;  5  acres  clear,  or¬ 
chard,  farm  tools,  truck,  horse,  chickens,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  phone;  price  $8,900,  cash  $4,000. 
OWNER,  Box  32,  Itisley,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Village  farm,  “Walnut  Terrace,” 
23  acres,  high  location,  superior  buildings, 
beautiful  scenery,  bearing  English  and  black 
walnut  orchard  of  varieties  described  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  pages  313  and  410;  fruit,  berries,  etc.; 
details,  photos;  price  $15,000.  G.  C.  STOVER, 
Milford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Country  estate  situated  in  Cold 
Spring,  on  the  Albany  Post  Road,  only  50 
miles  from  New  York,  consisting  of  a  7-room 
house,  heat,  electricity,  garage,  chicken-house, 
over  100  fruit  trees  and  grapevines,  about  25 
acres;  particulars,  W.  LOWE,  3358  Hull  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  Tel.,  6387  Olinville. 


FOR  SALE — Near  Castleton,  five-acre  fruit- 
poultry  farm,  complete  equipment,  including 
laying  hens;  good  living  immediately  without 
heavy  overhead  expense;  owner  in  poor  health. 
E.  G.  SCHERMERHORN,  Scbodack  Landing, 
N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  furnished  <-amp  cottage,  Berkshires, 
$15  week.  H.  GROFF,  Mt.  Berry,  Georgia, 


FOR  SALE — Two-story  brick  house,  10  rooms, 
large  attic,  2  cellars,  hot-air  furnace,  mod¬ 
ern  plumbing,  good  water,  large  lot,  118-ft. 
frontage  on  State  road,  3-car  garage,  cherry 
and  apple  trees;  view  of  Hudson  and  Catskills; 
one  mile  south  of  Kingston;  good  tourist  busi¬ 
ness;  for  full  particulars  write  JOHN  LAMP- 
MAN  ESTATE,  Port  Ewen,  N.  Y. 


20-ACRE  poultry,  fruit  farm,  good  buildings. 
State  stone  road:  $1,800,  possession.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  F.  ALLEN,  Owner,  Seaford.  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Double  house,  garage,  about  1*4 
acres  land,  in  town.  Write,  Miss  EBERT, 
Hawley,  Pa. 


NEAR  New  London,  water  frontage  farm  of 
over  200  acres  with  equipment;  old  farmhouse, 
2  bungalows,  8-room  house,  barn  and  outbuild¬ 
ings;  20-acre  young  apple  orchard,  woodland, 
good  water  supply,  modern  improvements,  beau¬ 
tiful  location.  ADVERTISER  6282,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  VERY  desirable  country  home  for  sale;  house 
contains  9  rooms  and  bath;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  three  old-fashioned  fireplaces;  nice 
lawn  with  lot  of  boxwood  and  shrubbery;  large 
cellar  barn,  half  nearly  new;  large  wagon-liousc, 
feed  bouse  and  enough  poultry  houses  for  750 
hens;  8  acres  valuable  timber;  all  kinds  of  fruit; 
buildings  in  good  repair  and  all  painted;  68 
acres;  sell  everything;  write  at  once  for  further 
particulars.  W.  E.  ItlTTENHOUSE,  Stockton, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent.  New  Jersey  fnrm,  70  acres, 
buildings,  some  machinery,  woodlot.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Iu  the  lower  Adirondaeks  a  place  of 
12  acres,  pine  grove,  cool,  shady;  12-room 
White  house,  all  improvements;  breathe  the 
pine  laden  air;  let  me  describe  it.  Address, 
DR.  A.  J.  YOUNG,  Warrensbtirg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  to  rent,  large,  productive  farm, 
not  stocked;  good  buildings.  ADVERTISER 
6288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  one-man  general  farm; 

pleasant  view,  good  location,  2  miles  to  trol¬ 
ley,  3  to  industrial  city  of  Cortland  with  nor¬ 
mal  school,  also  4  other  market  towns;  66 
acres  nice  laying,  easily  worked  loam  fields; 
wood,  water,  fruit,  pasture,  small  sugar-bush, 
team,  chickens,  tools;  good  10-rooin  house,  44x 
48  barn;  only  $3,000,  $2,500  cash;  worth  the 
money.  BOX  189,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bungalow  with  filling  station  and 
lunch  stand  on  paved  highway  to  seashore; 
$3,000.  ADVERTISER  6291,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Comfortable  communter’s  eight- 
room  house,  attractive  grounds;  5  minutes 
to  town  square;  excellent  truin  service  to  Bos¬ 
ton  or  Providence.  BOX  377,  Sharon,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— Near  depot  D.  L.  &  YV.,  12  acres, 
8-room  house,  garage,  barn,  poultry-houses, 
nearly  new;  running  water,  electricity,  all  kinds 
fruit;  if  desired  fully  equipped.  E.  TRA- 
VA1LLE,  P.  O.  Box  265,  Branghville,  N.  J. 


CHICKEN  farm  and  boarding-house  and  chick¬ 
en  farm  for  sale.  ALBERT  SUIIS,  Narrows- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain,  27  acres,  feed  and 
flour  mill,  with  large  pond;  well  stocked  with 
bass;  store  and  three  dwellings;  on  stone  road, 
25  miles  south  of  YVilmington,  Del.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale— Farm,  165  acres,  60  miles  from 
New  York  City;  cows  and  machinery,  with 
retail  milk  business;  shows  profit  of  $100  per 
week;  complete  for  $40,000,  half  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — Small  farm  near  Flemington,  N.  .1., 
cheap;  buy  at  once;  have  horses,  tools;  all 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6299, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY’  farm  for  sale,  5  acres,  8-room  house, 
all  improvements;  near  town  and  station:  400 
chickens;  35  miles  from  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store  and  house,  8  rooms, 
also  additional  house  with  outbuildings;  on 
main  State  road.  ADVERTISER  6297,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUASSETT  Farm,  Soutli  YVoodstock,  for  sale; 

53  acres,  9-room  house,  in  good  repair,  over¬ 
looking  lake;  1,000  feet  to  school;  barn,  12 
ties;  4  miles  to  Putnam,  Conn.,  28  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  It.  I.,  same  to  YVorcester,  Mass.;  easy 
terms.  A.  F.  MASON,  Owner,  Mount  Carmel, 
Conn. 


ON  HARTFORD  and  New  London  Turnpike,  70- 
aere  farm;  good  buildings,  house  furnished, 
some  stock,  poultry;  tea  room  and  store,  42x18 
ft.,  furnished  and  equipped;  chance  overnight 
camps;  on  stream,  bathing.  YVrite  or  come, 
THE  MAINE  YANKEE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


MUST  sell  to  settle  estate,  splendid  proposition 
for  gentleman’s  country  home;  175-acre  dairy 
and  apple  farm;  mile  from  State  road,  half  way 
between  YVorcester  and  Springfield,  Mass. ;  large 
colonial  house,  excellent  running  water,  bath, 
stbam  heat,  gas  lights;  large  barn,  modern  cow 
stable,  2  silos,  horse  barn,  2-car  garage;  JO 
acres  young  orchard,  4  bearing;  Moose  Brook, 
a  beautiful  trout  stream  runs  entire  length  of 
farm;  excellent  hunting;  owned  by  same  family 
eight  generations;  also  adjoining  60-acre  farm, 
new  6-room  house,  modern  improvements,  burn 
and  poultry-houses.  LOUIS  O.  RUGGLES,  Exr., 
Moose  Brook  Farm,  Furnace,  Mass. 


YVANTED  to  lease  for  one  year  with  option 
of  purchasing,  50  to  100-acre  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  modern  equipment;  located  vicinity 
of  Danbury,  Conn.;  reply,  full  particulars  and 
advantages.  A.  A.  CELLElt,  9029  Hollis  Court 
Boulevard,  Queens  Village,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  7*4  acres,  7-room  house,  all 
improvements,  newly  decorated  in  and  out¬ 
side;  chicken  houses  for  1,500  hens,  barn  and 
outbuildings  on  hard  road.  JOHN  II.  QUINN, 
4  YVilliarn  St.,  YVantugh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


PURE  Y’ermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon, 
delivered  in  third  zone,  parcel  post,  cash  with 
order.  U.  F.  WEBSTER,  It.  F.  D.  1,  East  High- 
gate,  Vt. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  $2.25 
sugar,  10-lb.  pails,  $2.60 
70  cts. ;  1-lb.  cakes,  28  cts; 
ALBERT  FISHER,  Rupert, 


per  gallon;  maple 
,’  5-lb.,  $1.36;  2*/|j, 
26-oz.  cake,  30  cts. 
Vt. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15 
WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL, 
N.  J, 


prepaid  third  zone. 
Monmouth  Junction, 


Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  633. 


More  than  ever. . . 

>#e  MAYTAG  is  a 

help  to  the  farmwife 


Vht 

/  Gasoline  \ 
Multi-Motor 


Free  Trial  Washing 

Telephone  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer.  Use  a  Maytag  for  your 
next  washing  without  cost  or  obligation.  If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself, 
don’t  keep  it.  Deferred  payments  you’ll  never  miss. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton ,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Maytag  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Ilot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.Z. 


The  washer  that  holds  world  leader¬ 
ship  in  both  farm  and  city  homes,  now 
offers  you  a  high-grade,  three-gallon 
aluminum  churn  attachment.  The 
churn  sets  over  the  gyratator  post  ox 
the  Maytag  and  the  same  power  that 
washes  your  clothes  churns  the  butter. 
Water  placed  in  the  washer  tub  about 
the  churn  keeps  the  cream  at  the  most 
desirable  churning  temperature.  It 
takes  but  a  minute  to  get  it  ready.  It 
is  simple,  durable  and  easily  cleaned. 


Interchangeable  Power 

The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  is 
now  in  its  fifteenth  year  and  Maytag  is  the 
world’s  largest  producer  of  single-cylinder, 
two-cycle  gasoline  engines.  By  removing 
only  four  bolts,  the  gasoline  Multi-Motor 
is  interchangeable  with  the  electric  motor. 
High-grade  Bronze  Bearings,  flood -proof 
carburetor,  Bosch  high-tension  magneto 
and  speed  governor,  give  it  a  steady  flow 
of  reliable  power.  A  step  on  the  pedal 
starts  it. 


.Aluminum  UVasher 


MAYTAG  RADIO 
PROGRAMS 

WBZ-A,  Boston.  KDKA. 
Pittsburgh.  WCAU,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  WTAM,  Cleveland 
WLW,  Cincinnati.  KYV\ . 
Chicago.  WCCO,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  KOIL,  Omaha. 
KMBC,  Kansas  City. 
WBAP,  Fort  Worth.  KGVv , 
Portland.  KFRC,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  KNX,  Los  Angeles- 
KLZ,  Denver.  KSL,  Salt 
Lake  Chy.  CFCA,  Toronto. 
KM  OX,  St.  Louis.  WJK, 
Detroit. 

Over  50  stations  now  or 
the  schedule ;  watch  news- 


./■Aw,  dnle  find  hour. 


FOR  years  and  years,  the  Maytag 
has  been  the  favorite  farm  wash¬ 
er,  serving  equally  well  the  home 
with  or  without  electricity.  Its  roomy, 
cast  -  aluminum  tub  and  gyrafoam 
washing  action  changed  the  farm 
washday  to  an  hour  or  two  of  pleasant 
employment.  The  grimiest  work 
clothes  are  washed  perfectly  clean 
without  hand  rubbing.  The  Roller 
Water  Remover  makes  wringing  safer, 
easier  and  more  thorough.  The 
Maytag  enjoys  the  largest  farm  sale 
of  any  washer. 


now* 

a  CHURN 

attachment 

Jbnjour  Maytag 
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A  Poultry  Talk,  by  “Optimist 


n 


~~E  Optimist  lias  been  gathering  eggs 
all  Winter  in  sueli  quantities  as  the 
farm  flock  never  before  produced. 
The  sale  of  these  eggs  has  added 
materially  to  the  farm  income,  and 
as  most  of  the  grain  fed  to  chickens 
was  grown  on  the  farm,  the  expense  lor  purchased 
feed  has  not  been  heavy.  Our  poultry  account 
shows  that  for  (lie  months  of  November  to  March 
inclusive  the  cash  sales  of  eggs  amounted  to  $453. 
The  cost  of  feed  and  supplies  purchased,  plus  the 
value  of  farm  grains  used,  is  $221.  That  leaves  me 
$232  for  labor  and  fixed  charges  for  the  five  wintry 
months.  We  have  had  all  the  eggs  and  chicken  meat 
1  he  family  would  eat  and  1  sometimes  think  I  would 
willingly  do  the  work  for  that  item 
alone  but  1  have  never  had  to  try  it 
yet  and  with  our  present,  slock  1  prob¬ 
ably  never  will. 

The  route  by  which  we  have  reached 
this  happy  state  has  not  been  all  roses 
or  easy  cash.  Our  beginning  was  with 
a  flock  already  on  the  farm  five  years 
ago.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  looked 
good  to  me  when  buying  the  farm,  so 
1  arranged  to  purchase  what  was  here. 

There  were  00  hens  and  240  young 
chickens  (about  half  pullets)  and  the 
time  was  August  1.  The  hens  were 
housed  in  an  old  makeshift  henhouse 
attached  to  an  open  shed  which  seemed 
to  have  some  possibilities  for  Winter 
quarters.  We  were  not  ready  to  build 
a  modern  hennery,  so  resolved  to  make 
the  old  sheds  do  with  such  modifica¬ 
tions  as  would  cost  little  or  nothing 
but  labor.  Our  older  son  was  in¬ 
stalled  its  poultryman  outside  of  school 
hours,  and  the  Winter  egg  yield  was 
quite  encouraging,  considering  the 
handicaps. 

Of  course  we  wanted  to  hatch  chicks 
from  our  own  stock  to  replenish  and 
enlarge  the  flock,  but  having  no  incu¬ 
bator  I  arranged  to  have  one  hatch  in¬ 
cubated  several  miles  from  home,  and 
undertook  to  augment  this  by  hatching 
under  hens  of  our  own  flock.  We 
adopted  the  scheme  of  keeping  our 
Reeding  males  in  separate  pens  and 
letting  one  out  each  day  with  the  se¬ 
lected  laying  flock  in  rotation.  The 
plan  worked  so  well  for  us  that  we 
have  made  it  permanent.  Our  success 
with  hatcing  that  year  was  not  very 
good  and  some  of  the  chicks  died  quite 
young.  The  next  year  we  found  out 
what  was  the  matter.  Our  flock  was 
infected  with  bacillary  white  diarrhoea 
and  our  method  of  management  spread 
the  infection.  However,  there  were 
about  75  pullets  to  add  to  the  laying- 
flock  when  Autumn  came.  The  next 
season,  resolved  to  make  a  better  show¬ 
ing  with  chicks,  wre  added  an  incuba¬ 
tor  to  our  equipment  and  planned  three 
hatches  which  were  to  put  us,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  in  possession  of  enough  pullets 
to  warrant  building  a  new  laying- 
house.  The  first  hatch  was  small,  as 
it  was  too  early  for  high  fertility.  We 
wanted  to  brood  these  chicks  under 
hens  in  coops  out  of  doors,  but  the 
weather  was  rough  and  the  chicks  be¬ 
gan  to  die  off  at  an  alarming  rate  be¬ 
fore  they  could  enjoy  any  April  sunshine.  Surely 
the  next  hatch  housed  in  a  tight  colony  brooder-house 
would  get  on  better,  we  thought.  They  didn’t.  After 
the  first  four  days,  they  died  so  fast  it  was  a  heart¬ 
breaking  job  to  dispose  of  the  victims.  It  began  to 
dawn  on  me  that  here  was  a  case  not  affected  by 
good  incubation  or  brooding.  I  sought  the  help 
of  the  pathologist  at  our  State  Veterinary  College 
and  learned  the  worst.  Our  breeding  flock  was  in¬ 
jected  with  the  germs  of  bacillary  white  diarrhoea 
and  many  of  our  chicks  were  doomed  at  birth.  The 
pathologist  advised  buying  our  chicks  from  a  source 
known  to  be  free  of  the  disease  or  else  having  our 
breeding  flock  blood-tested  to  eliminate  the  carriers 
of  the  dreaded  germs.  We  chose  the  former  expe¬ 
dient  to  be  followed  the  next  year,  for  it  was  then 
too  late  to  rear  a  clean  flock  of  chicks  that  would 
be  of  much  value  for  Winter  layers.  Our  infected 


flock  of  hens  and  about  35  surviving  pullets  had  to 
stay  on  and  do  what  they  could  for  another  season. 

It  was  not  easy  to  decide  where  the  new  stock 
should  come  from.  One  advertiser  offered  the 
chicks  from  blood-tested  stock  but  made  only  modest 
claims  for  their  laying  ability.  Another  offered 
high-priced  chicks  from  trap-nested  stock  with  high 
laying  records,  but  would  not  say  they  were  free 
from  white  diarrhoea.  I  decided  to  try  one  lot  from 
each  source  and  observe  the  results.  It  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  study.  The  blood-tested  stock  grew 
thriftily  with  no  signs  of  weakness  or  disorders,  but 
their  feather  marking  and  comb  development  showed 
considerable  variation.  The  other  stock,  “bred  to 
lay,”  had  runts  as  well  as  very  superior  birds.  One 


The  Neic  Henhouse,  Built  in  Two  Installments.  Fig.  24G 


The  8x10  Colony  Brooder  House  in  Use.  Fig.  247 


Interior  of  the  Breeding  Flock's  Ben.  Fig.  248 

pullet  in  particular  was  and  is  now  a  pet  bird  of 
high  standing  in  our  flock.  A  consistent  layer,  she 
never  puts  on  fat  and  was  never  broody  during  last 
Summer.  I  want  a  whole  flock  of  her  kind  some  day. 
From  those  two  lots  of  chickens  we  succeeded  in 
rearing  140  pullets  and  also  saved  the  best  of  the 
cockerels  from  the  heavy  laying  strain.  Pullets 
from  the  latter  were  beginning  to  lay  in  September. 
When  We  saw  that  a  Winter  laying  flock  was  grow¬ 
ing  on  our  farm  we  began  work  on  a  new  henhouse 
20x40  in  size,  of  shed  roof  type,  and  divided  into 
two  pens  of  equal  size.  I  had  some  elm  lumber  fbr 
sills  and  studs,  but  the  rest  of  the  lumber,  fabric 
roofing,  gravel,  sand  and  cement,  was  bought  at  a 
cost  of  $240.  Our  two  boys  and  I  did  all  the  work, 
so  there  was  no  labor  bill  to  pay.  I  finished  one  of 
the  pens  early  in  October  and  we  crowded  the  en¬ 
tire  lot  of  pullets  into  it  while  1  went  on  with  the 


other  pen.  By  November  the  house  was  completed 
and  the  pullets  divided  according  to  their  origin,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  pens.  By  December  we  were  gather¬ 
ing  a  very  creditable  daily  yield  of  eggs  from  both 
pens  without  the  aid  of  artificial  lights. 

Then  came  an  unpleasant  discovery  in  the  post¬ 
mortem  examination  of  a  pullet  sent  to  the  patholo¬ 
gist.  lie  reported  that  this  dead  pullet  had  an 
active  case  of  the  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  and  ad¬ 
vised  blood-testing  the  entire  flock,  including  the 
cockerels  we  were  saving  to  use  as  breeders.  I  had 
never  taken  any  blood  samples,  but  after  seeing  it 
demonstrated  I  had  no  difficulty  with  that  part  of 
it.  I  chose  a  January  day  when  our  younger  son 
was  not  in  school.  The  job  kept  us  both  very  busy 
for  a  full  day  getting  140  blood  sam¬ 
ples  and  numbering  each  bird.  In  a 
few  days  I  had  the  pathologist's  re¬ 
port;  10  pullets  and  one  cockerel  had 
reacted  to  the  test  and  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  flock.  A  buyer  was  readily 
found;  in  fact  it  is  always  easy  to  sell 
good-looking  fowls  or  chickens  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock  breed.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  like  to  keep  them. 

Our  hatching  operations  from  this 
new  flock  were  quite  satisfactory.  The 
first  hatch  was  00  per  cent  and  the 
chicks  seemed  vigorous  and  healthy.  I 
added  another  8xl0-ff.  brooder-house 
to  our  equipment,  making  two  of  that 
pattern.  They  are  A-shaped  with  two 
windows  at  floor  level  on  the  front 
side,  but  not  a  pane  of  glass.'  The 
frames  are  covered  with  a  flexible 
glass  substitute  which  admits  the 
ultra-violet  rays  of  light,  and  hinged 
at  the  top  to  allow  opening  outward 
when  the  chicks  are  ready  for  that. 

For  two  seasons  we  have  used  the 
“Ohio  all  mash  method”  of  feeding  mu- 
chicks  and  like  it  very  well.  The 
skim-milk  from  our  small  dairy  makes 
it  possible  to  get  rapid  development  in 
the  chicks  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
care  and  attention.  Our  chick  range 
is  the  twenty-year-old  apple  and  pear 
orchard  which  furnishes  ample  shade 
for  the  chicks  and  they  in  turn  furnish 
the  trees  with  nitrogen  which  some  of 
them  were  needing  previously.  Each 
year  we  move  the  colony  houses  to  a 
fresh  spot  and  the  chicks  start  with  a 
clean  grass  plot. 

Our  second  hatch  last  year  seemed 
to  have  less  vitality  than  the  first  one 
but  I  think  that  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  their  mothers  were 
pullets  that  had  been  laying  all  Win¬ 
ter.  .Not  a  sign  of  white  diarrhoea 
was  visible  all  Summer.  When  Au¬ 
tumn  arrived  we  counted  into  out- 
double  laying  house,  230  pullets,  many 
of  them  heavy  and  well  developed  for 
their  age.  In  November,  egg  laying 
began  in  earnest. 

Before  we  c-ould  empty  the  two  pens 
for  pullets  we  had  to  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  pen  for  the  remainder  of  the 
hens,  our  breeding  flock  for  the  coming 
year.  Again  the  boys  and  I  set  about 
building,  this  time  a  20x20-ft.  addi¬ 
tion  on  the  end  of  our  first  house  and 
30  in.  lower  because  of  the  slope  to¬ 
ward  the  orchard  range.  Purchased 
materials  for  this  addition  cost  us  $133,  as  we  had 
nothing  but  field  stones  ready  for  it.  With  this 
pen  finished  we  had  room  for  300  layers.  Each  pen 
has  two  3x7-ft.  windows  covered  with  a  flexible  glass 
substitute.  Between  the  windows  is  a  4x5-ft.  open¬ 
ing  covered  at  night  and  in  stormy  weather  with 
muslin  tacked  on  a  sliding  frame  hung  on  sash  cord. 
I  have  seen  the  birds  congregate  in  the  direct  sun¬ 
light  coming  through  these  open  windows  on  bright 
days  and  greatly  enjoy  the  sun  bath.  The  nest- 
boxes,  droppings  boards,  broody  cage  and  feed-bins 
are  all  supported  by  diagonal  braces  to  the  sills  so 
that  the  birds  have  the  use  of  the  entire  concrete 
floor,  and  they  use  it  all. 

I  like  to  give  the  skim-milk  to  the  flock  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day  and  then  water  after  the  birds 
have  disposed  of  the  milk.  The  laying  mash  I  use  is 
a  ready-mixed  brand  consisting  of  good  materials 
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The  scratch  feed  consists  of  barley,  oats,  wheat  and 
x  u  an  grown  on  our  farm.  All  the  Alfalfa  leaves 
from  the  barn  feeding  alley  and  the  hard-coal  ashes 
from  the  house  furnace,  find  their  way  to  the  hen- 
Luse  and  are  much  appreciated  by  the  hens.  I  use 
wheat  straw  for  litter  on  the  floors  and  find  it  nec- 
p^arv  to  clean  it  out  every  three  weeks.  The  drop- 
nin^s*  boards  are  cleaned  off  every  week  and  sprin¬ 
kled  with  litter  from  the  floor. 

On  January  1  we  had  180  pullets  and  90  hens  m 
the  flock.  I  have  been  figuring  out  their  laying  per¬ 
centages  for  the  last  three  months.  The  pen  of 
‘  |as  a  record  of  32.6  per  cent  for  January,  39.2 
for  February,  and  52  up  to  March  23.  The  pullet 
pens  have  a  record  of  34.6,  40.2  and  60.6  per  cent  for 
the  same  months.  I  began  saving  hatching  eggs 
lie  fore  the  last  day  of  February.  So  firmly  did  Win¬ 
ter  hold  on  up  here  that  the  breeding  flock  could 
pot  set  out  on  the  range  until  March  15.  I  set  the 
first  hatch  of  the  season  on  the  18th  and  found  this 
week  that  the  fertility  was  only  78  per  cent,  but  we 
wanted  some  early  April  pullets  for  next  Autumn's 
crop.  They  should  be  worth  more  per  bird,  as 
thev  cost  more  to  start. 

The  pullets  have  not  been  outside  their  pens 
since  we  imprisoned  them  last  October,  but  .1  can 
hoar  their  cheerful  cackling  as  I  write  these  last 
linos  in  the  middle  of  a  perfect  day  of  March  sun¬ 
shine.  It  is  time  for  me  to  carry  them  some 
chopped  apples  and  gather  the  eggs.  opti. 


A  Leaf  from  Idaho’s  Book 

A  PROVISION  store  in  a  Vermont  village ;  in  it  a 
wire  display  hamper  filled  with  Idaho  potatoes ; 
customers  readily  buying  them  at  60c  a  peck;  east¬ 
ern  potatoes  to  be  had  anywhere  for  30c  a  peck. 
What  is  wrong  in  this  picture? 

Nothing,  certainly,  so  far  as  Idaho  is  concerned ; 
nothing,  so  far  as  the  dealer  is  concerned,  if  there 
i-  a  greater  profit  for  him  in  these  than  in  native 
potatoes;  and  nothing,  perhaps,  so  far  as  the  buyer 
is  concerned :  something,  it  would  seem,  with  our 
eastern  methods  of  handling  and  marketing  potatoes 
or,  shall  we  say,  thinking  of  potatoes. 

Of  course,  the  simple  answer  to  be  published  by 
the  puzzle  editor,  next  day,  should  be:  “The  nice- 
looking  potatoes  in  the  display  hamper  ought  to  be 
labeled  ‘Native’  instead  of  Idaho.*’  It  isn’t  necessary 
to  bring  potatoes  2,500  miles  in  order  to  put  up  a 
fancy  grade  and  sell  it  at  a  fancy  price.  But  would 
the  picture  register  with  our  local  growers?  Not 
until  it  is  understood  that  “Spuds  is  Spuds”  is  not 
the  slogan  for  a  winning  campaign  in  the  potato 
market:  that  there  is  as  wide  a  range  for  potato 
grading  as  for  grading  of  apples  or  oranges,  and 
that  there  are  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  for 
quality  in  any  of  these.  And  herein  we  are  riot  con¬ 
sidering  the  extra-fancy  packaged  and  individually 
brushed  and  wrapped  potatoes  which  are  finding 
place  in  some  markets.  The  potatoes  which  the 
writer  saw  in  the  small  Vermont  store  were  received 
in  100-lb.  or  120-lb.  sacks  and  were  weighed  out 
over  the  counter,  and  such  were  those  seen  earlier 
in  the  season  in  the  Boston  markets. 

The  dealers  and,  perchance,  the  Idaho  growers, 
may  tell  us  that  this  is  not  the  idea  at  all ;  that  po¬ 
tatoes  from  Idaho  are  greatly  superior  in  cooking 
qualities,  particularly  baking,  to  any  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  East.  This  is  good  sales  talk,  but  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  would  like  to  take  any 
extra  hazards  in  the  potato  game  by  placing  bets 
that  they  could  tell  the  difference,  blindfold,  between 
one  of  their  Russet  Burbanks  baked  in  the  same 
oven  and  mashed  up  on  the  same  plate  with  an 
equally  carefully  selected  Maine  or  Vermont  or  New 
York  Green  Mountain ;  nor  is  there  any  apparent 
choice  in  the  texture  or  color  of  the  two  after 
cooking. 

Upon  what  meat,  then,  do  these  our  Idaho  pota¬ 
toes  feed,  that  they  are  grown  so  great,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  trifle  with  Shakespeare?  Advertising 
has  been,  of  course,  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which 
our  western  brethren  have  stolen  a  march  on  us  in 
our  own  country;  then  there  is  that  peculiar  trait 
in  human  nature  which  has  always  made  the  word 
“imported”  a  weighty  factor  in  merchandizing.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  majority  of  people  are  more  x’eady  to 
take  a  chance  on  products  from  far  afield  than  on 
the  home  stock  until  they  are  shown  otherwise.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  too,  the  somewhat  exotic  appearance  of  these 
long,  netted  tubers  in  the  eastern  markets  has  been 
a  selling  point,  though,  curiously  enough,  it  has  long 
been  held  that  russet  potatoes  would  not  sell  as  well 
here  as  do  smooth  whites. 

Put  more  important  than  all  else,  is  the  grading 
of  these  potatoes  with  special  reference  to  uniformity 
in  shape.  The  impression  which  this  quality  of 
regularity  and  symmetry,  added  to  good  clean  grad- 
mg  otherwise,  makes  upon  the  mind  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  buyer,  even  though  it  be  sub-consciously,  is 
i  he  clincher  in  the  trade.  If  you  don’t  think  so, 
consider  your  own  reactions  when  a  sack  of  ordi¬ 
nary  graded  potatoes  are  turned  out  as  compared  to 
i.iose  you  feel  when  viewing  a  sack  of  fancy,  even, 
sioc-k.  The  rules  for  U.  S.  No.  1  do  not  call  for  the 
degree  of  fineness  necessary  to  break  into  the  sort 
O'  market  we  are  considering. 

.  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  all  potatoes  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ground  in  Idaho  are  perfect  in  type. 

•  unbruised  by  the  digger  or  by  handling,  that 
I  "7e  are  .no  insect  injuries  or  other  troubles.  It 
'  a  question  of  grading  and  selection  and,  to  some 
xtent,  of  methods  in  growing  the  crop. 

A  potato  shaped  like  an  old-fashioned  chocolate 
'  °u  strawberry  type,  or  of  the  recently  clas- 
•  uni  “bullfrog  type”  and  the  potato  with  the  now 
"  isolete  hour-glass  figure,  may  taste  as  well  as  the 
nirnetrical  one,  but  it  does  not  add  to  the  attrac- 
H-noss  of  the  purchase  lot.  The  long  drawn  out 
1  c  le'tuber  type  not  only  looks  bad  but.  it  is  held, 
rn)  ('  n°’  coo'<  well.  It  would  pay  to  leave  all  such 
’  rs  out>  would  it  not,  if  by  so  doing  the  lot  could 
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be  put  up  so  as  to  bring  double  the  general  market 
price? 

And  if  it  would  pay  to  leave  them  out  in  grading, 
surely  it  would  pay  to  leave  them  out  in  growing, 
especially  if  they  could  be  replaced  to  a  large  extent 
by  well-formed  potatoes.  Some  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  types  represent  forms  of  degeneration  which 
may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  disease-free  seed ; 
some  of  them  appear  in  the  best  regulated  families 
under  certain  conditions.  One  of  these  conditions, 
at  least,  may  be  corrected,  and  this  correction  be¬ 
gins  with  the  proper  fitting  of  the  soil.  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  the  forcing  of  the  growth  of  the  tubers 
by  high  fertilization  against  hard,  resisting  soil 
must  naturally  account  for  many  ill-shaped  speci¬ 
mens?  By  deep  plowing,  thorough  harrowing  and 
reharrowing,  and  then  harrowing  some  more,  the 
soil  may  be  made  sufficiently  mellow  so  that  the 
tubers  do  not  have  to  come  up  for  air  or  poke  each 
other  out  of  shape  with  elbows.  Fertilize  well,  by 
all  means,  but  balance  this  forcing  by  proper  fitting 
of  the  ground.  The  high  percentage  of  well-shaped 
potatoes  in  the  occasional  sections  of  row  where  the 
fertilizer  failed  to  drop  stands  as  Exhibit  A  in 
proof  of  this  theory.  Due  acknowledgment  is  made 
to  L.  H.  Ball  of  Randolph  Center,  Vt.,  president  of 


This  picture  teas  sent  hy  Mrs.  E.  N.  Emmons,  of  Ben¬ 
nington  Co.,  Vt.,  tvho  says  it  shows  their  two  farmer¬ 
ettes  Hatching  Father  put  crow  repellent  on  the  seed 

corn. 

the  Vermont  Certified  Seed  Potato  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  suggestions  along  this  line  and  reports 
of  experimental  work. 

A  discussion  of  general  grading  is  not  contem¬ 
plated  in  this  article.  It  should  be  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  that  rot  and  scab  and  cuts  and 
bruises  cannot  go  into  stock  put  up  for  a  specialized 
fancy  market,  but  there  is  one  point  which  the 
writer  would  make,  based  on  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  potato  grading  inspection.  It  is  that  much 
poor  grading  is  due  simply  to  psychology— perhaps 
we  should  say  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  potato. 
Many  growers  have  not  shaken  from  their  minds 
the  idea  that,  after  all,  the  potato  is  the  lowliest  of 
vegetables,  a  creature  of  darkness,  since  it  grows  in 
the  ground,  is  kept  in  the  cellar  and  can  only  be 
exposed  to  light  and  sight  for  a  short  time,  and  that 
not  much  ought  to  be  expected  of  it  in  the  way  of 
looks.  Maybe  there  is  just  a  tinge  of  feeling  that 
there  is  something  snobbish  about  well  put  up  po¬ 
tatoes.  However,  growers  with  this  left-handed 
consideration  for  their  potatoes  are  likely  to  be  the 
ones  who,  when  a  sack  of  their  stock  is  turned  out 
for  inspection,  decide  that  their  digger  didn’t  work 
right,  that  their  digging  help  was  careless,  or  that 
they  just  naturally  didn’t  know  that  they  did  look 
so  bad. 

At  any  rate  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  potato 
uplift.  Not  all  potatoes  are  going  to  be  graded  up 
in  the  extra  fancy  style,  for  by  no  means  all  con¬ 
sumers  care  to  pay  the  extra  price,  but  beyond 
cavil  or  doubt  better  general  grading  will  pay  in  the 
long  run  and  a  catering  to  this  fancy  market,  which 
Idaho  has  seen  from  nearly  across  the  continent, 
should  offer  an  opportunity  to  our  eastern  growers. 

Vermont  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  harold  l.  bailey. 

More  About  Crown  Grafting 

N  PAGE  528  J.  S.  B.  asks  about  crown  graft¬ 
ing.  I  have  never  given  my  own  method  a 
name  but  it  works  and  is  a  saving  in  time  and 
bother.  The  saving  of  wax  and  lack  of  sear  to  heal 
over  in  stub  is  worth  considering.  You  can  work 
faster,  more  surely  and  be  certain  of  a  good  flow 
of  sap  into  the  scion,  which  makes  for  strong 
growth  and  early  bearing,  as  I  have  proved  by  ex¬ 
perience. 

I  would  rather  work  a  Sy2 -in.  branch,  and  get 
quicker  results  than  from  the  average  small  stub. 
However,  I  did  get  a  58*4  in.  growth  on  a  small 
cleft  graft  set  with  William’s  Red  on  a  wild  apple. 
That  stub  was  probably  not  over  1  %  in.  That  was 
unusual. 

If  J.  S.  B.  has  done  so  much  cleft  grafting  there 
is  no  need  of  illustrating.  Simply  saw  off  the  limb 
at  the  desired  height.  Slant  if  you  wish ;  cut  scion 


exactly  as  for  cleft  grafting,  only  a  trifle  thinner. 
No  grafting  tool  is  needed,  only  a  thin-bladed  knife. 
Run  the  knife  under  bark  and  cambium  layer  just 
to  loosen  and  make  way  to  insert  scion  from  top  of 
limb,  not  side.  Now  shove  the  scion  in  rather  hard, 
only  have  the  flat  of  the  wedge,  the  thinnest  side 
of  wedge,  next  outer  bark.  Just  opposite  to  the  way 
you  would  insert  in  the  cleft.  You  can  see  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  cambium  layer  not  to 
touch  most  of  the  cut  cambium  layer  of  scion.  The 
scion  will  be  held  so  securely  it  will  not  easily  be 
displaced  by  birds  or  anything— no  nail  or  tape. 

I  cover  only  an  inch  or  so  with  wax,  being  sure 
it  is  well  covered  where  the  bark  was  loosened  on 
top  of  limb.  I  would  put  about  three  scions  around 
a  3%-in.  limb.  One  reason  is  that  they  so  quickly 
seal  over  the  old  bark  and  they  can  bear  consider¬ 
able  fruit  before  crowding.  Some  of  mine  have  been 
bearing  for  two  or  three  years. 

If  using  a  new  variety,  of  which  you  may  be  able 
to  get  a  limited  number  of  scions  from  your  experi¬ 
ment  station,  try  this  method.  You  save  time  in 
trying  the  fruit  and  getting  more  scions,  as  they 
grow  faster.  In  pushing  the  scion  in  hard,  if  the 
outer  bark  crowds  a  little,  stop  and  cover  well  with 
wax. 

Have  the  opening  for  scion  large  enough  to  fit 
over  a  fair-sized  twig.  Keeping  point  as  well  as 
blade  of  knife  sharp  makes  for  clean  cut  clefts.  I 
would  rather  do  the  large  limbs,  where  the  bark  is 
quite  mature,  so  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
scion  securely.  I  think  J.  S.  B.  will  find  my  method 
easy  and  successful.  s.  h.  s. 

Massachusetts. 


Fruit  Varieties  in  Southwestern 
New  York 

N  PAGE  271  of  February  23  is  a  question  of 
which  varieties  of  fruit  to  plant  in  Southwest¬ 
ern  New  York.  The  question  of  apples  is  not  to  get 
trees  which  will  stand  our  Winters  but  varieties 
that  mature.  The  same  is  true  of  grapes.  Bald¬ 
wins,  Rome  Beauty  and  Concord  will  not  mature  on 
our  hills  and  rarely  in  the  valleys. 

The  following  have  been  tested  on  our  sour  hill 
clay  and  found  worthy.  Primate  is  earliest  and 
good.  Fall  (or  Greasy)  Pippin  is  good.  Both  are 
injured  by  fire  blight.  Early  Joe  is  fine  but  small 
and  scabs.  Chenango  Strawberry  is  the  finest  of  all 
the  early  apples.  Golden  Sweet  is  vigorous,  healthy 
and  productive,  firm,  good,  common  and  best  of  the 
sweet  apples.  King  and  Twenty-Ounce  are  good  but 
very  subject  to  crown  gall,  and  should  be  worked 
on  other  trees.  McIntosh  is  fine  but  red  bugs  and 
scab  are  most  abundant  on  the  fruit,  which  is  good 
from  Thanksgiving  to  February.  The  tree  is  healthy. 
Northern  Spy  is  good  but  tardy.  Tolman  Sweet  is 
nearly  as  good  in  Winter  as  Golden  Sweet  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Golden  Russet  is  good  for  one  tree.  With  40 
trees  some  apples  can  be  sold  to  neighbors  of  which 
Chenango,  McIntosh  and  Spy  sell  well. 

Of  cherries  Montmorency  is  good ;  so  are  the  com¬ 
mon  cherries  that  grow  here  from  the  roots.  The 
last  are  less  affected  by  leaf  spot  than  any  other 
trees  I  know.  A  few  cherries  are  almost  hopeless 
on  account  of  birds.  A  few  plums  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  unless  you  do  not  like  them.  Niagara,  Lom¬ 
bard  and  Burbank  are  good. 

A  hand  sprayer  will  do  pretty  well  for  several 
years.  There  are  enough  wild  apples  around  the  old 
walls  to  keep  us  seeded  with  bugs.  We  must  spray 
or  dust. 

Stable  manure  used  around  and  not  too  close  helps 
bring  the  trees  to  fruiting.  It  also  helps  hold  blos¬ 
soms  back  in  the  Spring,  if  applied  when  ground  is 
frozen.  halsey  mekbiam. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Care  of  the  Asparagus  Bed 

SPARAGUS  is  one  of  the  most  delicate,  whole¬ 
some  and  appetizing  products  of  the  garden.  Its 
eaily  appearance,  ease  of  culture,  and  perennial 
nature  make  it  an  important  vegetable,  for  when 
once  established  it  will  produce  for  many  years 

The  best  way  to  start  a  bed  is  to  buy  one-year-old 
roots  from  a  gardener  or  seedsman  and  plant  them 
in  the  Spring.  This  permits  of  some  cutting  in 
the  second  year,  and  much  thereafter.  Plants  can 
be  grown  from  seeds,  but  this  method  requires  an¬ 
other  year  to  get  “cuttings”  to  eat.  Transplanted 
and  selected  seedlings  give  the  best  plants  for  a 
permanent  bed.  Grown  five  months  in  the  green¬ 
house  from  seeds  they  give  good  seedlings  to  plant 
out  in  the  Spring. 

Place  the  roots  10  in.  deep  in  a  trench  4  ft.  apart, 
in  early  Spring,  but  not  fully  covered  level  with  soil 
at  first  until  growth  starts.  Set  seedlings  well 
spaced.  Put  some  good  surface  soil  with  manure  in 
it  next  to  the  roots,  packing  it  well.  Wet  down  if 
soil  is  dry. 

The  care  and  fertilizer  are  important.  Keep  the 
soil  free  from  weeds,  open  and  loose  on  top.  Add 
manure  freely  and  10  lbs.  of  good  garden  fertilizer 
to  each  200  square  feet;  5  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  ap¬ 
plied  twice  during  the  Summer  in  addition  to  other 
fertilizer  will  stimulate  growth. 

The  varieties  to  plant  are  few  in  number.  Rust¬ 
less  varieties  of  high  quality  are  preferred.  Wash¬ 
ington.  Palmetto,  Reading  Giant  and  Argenteuil  are 
among  the  best. 

When  roots  have  been  set  two  years,  cutting  may 
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EVERY  BAG 
AojcTAG 
shewing 

1  PURITY 
and 
GERMINATION 


tested 
SEED  CORN 

Northern  Grown  From 
Pedigree  Stock  Seed 

Average  germination  all  lots  tested  to  date 
above  95%. 

Varieties  that  we  have  found  best  adapted 
either  for  husking  crop  or  the  silo  for  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States. 

Dibble’s  Early  Yellow  Dent ....  $2.25  per  bu. 
Dibble’s  Improved  Learning....  2.25 
Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Dent.  2.25 

Dibble’s  Big  Red  Dent .  2.75 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint.  2.75 

Cornell  II  .  2.75 

White  Cap  Wellow  Dent .  2.75 

Sweepstakes  . .’ .  3.00 

bags  free  of  course 

If  you  wish  immediate  shipment,  it  will  save 
time  if  you  send  in  your  order  direct  from 
this  advertisement.  We  will  ship  the  same 
day  order  is  received.  Varieties  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  color  with  full  and  accurate  de¬ 
scription  in  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 
which  with  complete  Price  List  is  Free. 

Address™Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Etc. 
“Everything  for  the  Farm” 


2.25 

99 

99 

2.25 

99 

99 

2.75 

99 

99 

2.75 

99 

99 

2.75 

99 

99 

2.75 

99 

99 

3.00 

99 

99 

RFF’S 

BERRY 
PLANTS 

37  Years  in  the 
Nursery  Business 

1400  Acres  fertile  soil  in 
the  heart  of  Ohio.  Small 
fruit  plants  and  orna¬ 
mentals  our  specialty. 
Hardy,  vigorous  stock. 


New  Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Latham  Red  Raspberry, finest  that  grow  s 
New  Red  Leaved  Japanese  Barberry 
New  Kette  Peach,  best  to  follow  Elberta 


Other  varieties  listed  in  our  new  Catalog  No.  36P, 
Copy  free  on  request 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp  , 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG — tells  everything. 
—  -  —  -  —  Mailed  on  request. 

EW  Tnwncpnn  &  Snn«  OLD  RELIABLE  NURSERIES 
.  FT.  i OWDSeDQ  O l  oons  2S  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

See  Back  Cover  Page  March  2nd 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Senator  Dunlap— 100.  90c;  300,  $2.25;  500,  $3; 
1,000,  $5.  Premier-Big  Joe-Cooper-Stevens  L. 
Champion  -  Jumbo  -  100,  SI;  300,  $2-25;  500, 
$3.50;  1,000,  $0.  Figure  each  variety  separate. 
Everbearing  Champion— 25,  76c;  60,  $1;  100, 
$1.50;  500,  $5;  1,000, $10.  Mastodon— 25, $1;  60. 
$1.75;  100,  $3;  200  $5;  600,  $9;  1,000,  $16.  We 
can  fill  your  order,  large  or  small,  with  true 
to  name,  strictly  fresh  dug  plants,  from  new 
plantings.  Write  for  prices  for  Black  Purple 
and  Bed  Raspberry  Plants.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  20  Leading  Varieties 

Catalog  free.  H.  H.  BENNING  -  Clyde,  New  York 


l 


SPECIAL,  OFFEIt  !  SO  POST 
STItAWBEllllY  PLANTS  'paid 
150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield 

HAMPTON  &  SON  R.  7  BANGOR,  MICH. 


The  Kinds  That  Pay  Big  Profits 


100  500  1000  5000 


Aroma  (Per)  . . 

|3.00 

$5.00 

$23.75 

Amanda  (Per)  . 

3.00 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Joe  (Per)  . 

3.00 

5.00 

23.75 

Big  Late  (Imp)  . 

3.00 

5.00 

23.75 

Chesapeake  . 

3.50 

0.00 

28.75 

Cooper  (Per)  . 

3.00 

5.00 

23.75 

Dr.  Burrell  (Per)  . 

2.50 

4.00 

18.76 

Eaton  (Per)  . 

3.00 

6.00 

23.75 

Ford  (Per)  . 

3.00 

5.00 

23.75 

Gandy  (Per)  . 

2.50 

4.00 

18.75 

Horsey  (Per)  . 

3.00 

5.00 

23.75 

Klondyke  (Per)  ........ 

2.50 

4.00 

18.75 

Lupton.  (Per)  ........... 

3.00 

5.00 

23.75 

.Missionary  (Per)  . 

2.50 

4.00 

18.75 

Premier  (Per)  . 

3.00 

5.00 

23.75 

Senator  Dunlap  (Per)  . . . 

2.50 

4.00 

18.75 

Wm.  Belt  (Per)  . 

. 90 

3.00 

5.00 

23.75 

FALL-BEARING  VARI 

ETIES 

Champion  (Ever-Bearing) 

...  1.25 

5.00 

8.00 

42.00 

Mastodon  (Ever-Bearing) 

...  2.00 

9.00 

15.00 

60.00 

E.  W.  Johnson  Company,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


BIG.  HEALTH* 
PLANTS 
Satisfaction 


TRUE  -  TO  -  NAME 


Premier  (per)  .... 

Sen.  Dunlap  (per) . 50 

Cooper  . 40 

Wm.  Belt  . 30 

Gibson  . -30 

Big  Joe  (per)  . 

Chesapeake  (per)  . . 

Lupton  (per)  . 50 

Mastodon  E.  B.  .. 

Champion  E.  B.  . , 

Progressive  E.  B.  , 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalog. 
RAYNER  BROS.,  Salisbury. 

"Plants  That  Please.” 


fresh 

dug 

for 

your 

order. 

an  guaranteed. 

50 

200 

500 

1000 

5000 

$0.60 

$1,30  $2.25 

$4.50  $21.35 

.50 

1.20 

2.00 

3.75 

17.85 

.40 

1.30 

2.25 

4.50 

21.35 

.30 

1.25 

2.00 

4.00 

19.00 

.30 

1.25 

2.00 

4.00 

19.00 

.60 

1.30 

2.25 

4.50 

21.35 

.65 

1.40 

2.50 

5.00 

24.25 

.50 

1.25 

2.00 

4.00 

19.00 

.  1.10 

3.00 

5.00 

10.00 

47.50 

.60 

1.75 

3.00 

6.00 

28.50 

.60 

1.75 

3.00 

6.00 

28.50 

Md. 


BETTER  STRAWBERRIES 

than  SENATOR  DUNLAP  and  CORSICAN  do  not  grow. 
Send  to  BROOKHURST,  Clarkson,  New  fork  for  first-class  plants’ 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Premier,  *4-1000;  Missionary,  $8.60; 

Klondyke,  *3. SO;  Aroma,  *4;  Big  Joe,  *4;  Chesapeake, 
*4.76;  Lupton,  *4;  Kellogg’s  Beauty,  *12.  Order  from 
ad.  Catalog  free.  H.  0.  RICHARDSON  S  SONS,  Willards,  Md. 

Berry,  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dewberry, 
Loganberry,  Wineberry.  Grape,  Juneberry  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Delphiniums,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Hardy  Carnations,  Oriental 
Poppies  and  248  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  wil, 
bloom  this  summer;  Pansies,  Petunias,  Salviasl 
Zinnias  and  other  Annuals;  Roses,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Early  Vegetable  Plants  Wakefields,  Copenha¬ 
gen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Bermuda  Onions,  Beets, 
Lettuce.  Postpaid  100 — 40c,  500— *1.26,  1,000— *2.25.  Col 
lect:  1,000 — *1.00,5,000 — *4.60.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore.  Postpaid:  100 — 60«,  600— *1.50, 
1000— *2.50.  Collect:  1,000— *1.76,  5,000— $7.60.  Write 
for  prices  on  Potato,  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Careful¬ 
ly  Packed.  Varieties  Labeled.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albuny,  Ga. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler— Carman  No.  3 

Save  Money— Buy  Direct  from  Grower 
N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Luscious  Strawberries 

From  Your  Own  Garden 

Set  plants  NOW.  We  Will  Send  You 
5C  Premier  best  early 
50  Big  Joe  best  midseason 
50  Chesapeake  best  late 
50  Champion  best  everbearer 
AH  for  $2.60  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.60  or  100  of  each  $4.00, 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 
THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
72So.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Howard  TV 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown, 

Strawberry  Plants 

*83.60—6000.  Jus.  M.  Britton,  Chepaehet,  R.  I. 


NOTICE! 

Through  an  error  in  the  mechanical 
department  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  a  copyrighted  cut  of  the  Lucky 
Strike  strawberry  belonging  to  E.  W. 
Townsend  &  Son,  Salisbury,  Md.,  was 
used  in  connection  with  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  L.  &  F.  Dondero,  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  who  featured  the  Mastodon 
strawberry  in  the  April  6  issue.  L. 
&  F.  Dondero  were  in  no  way  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  unfortunate  mistake. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES 

Certified  Irish  Cobblers  and  Rural  Russets 

High  yielding  and  quality  strains.  Write  wants. 

GARDNER  FARMS,  Box  400,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

HEW  YORK  CO  OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS  N  INC  ,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


sale  Certified  Russet  Rural  Seed  Potatoes 

The  new  "Elite”  disease  free  strain  developed  from  tuber- 
unit  selection  by  Michigan  State  College.  Dearborn’s 
first  cars  now  offered.  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION,  Bellairc.  Mich. 


Bermuda  Onion  Plants  GrB^rison!onsd 

Postpaid:  200— 60c,  500— *1, 1,000 — *1:75.  Transplant¬ 
ed  Cabbage:  3  doz.  40c,  500— *4,  1,000 — *7.50.  Trans¬ 
planted  Tomato,  Pepper,  Aster:  3  doz.  45e.  500— *5. 
PORT  MELLINGER  -  -  North  Lima,  Ohio 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  Ballhead, 
Flat  Dutch— 200— 60c,  500— *1.10,  1,000— *1.76  postpaid. 
10,000 — *12.58  expressed.  Tomatoes  same  price.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  R.  R.  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  Va. 


Jersey  Sweet  PotatoPlants 

YELLOW  AND  REDS 

Free  from  disease.  Also  some  Yams. 

Write  now  for  prices  and  culture  directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  240  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


SBRAY  MATERIALS— Potash,  Soda,  Mixed  Fertilizer. 

Write  for  prices.  W.  A.  ALLEN  CO-, Pillslown.N. J. 


begin  and  continue  for  six  weeks.  Do 
not  allow  stalks  to  become  long,  more 
than  six  inches,  or  hard  and  tough  be- 
for  cutting.  Be  careful  not  to  injure 
small  buds  of  the  crown  in  cutting  the 
stalks.  Cut  often.  Use  the  stalks  fresh 
or  stand  them  upright  with  butts  in  shal¬ 
low  water  or  place  on  ice  till  eaten;  (raw 
or  cooked).  If  for  sale,  grade  carefully 
for  uniform  length,  size,  age  and  tie  in 
neat  bundles,  1  lb.  or  2  lbs. ;  $500  an 
acre  is  a  common  return. 

Vermont.  M.  a  cummings. 


Notes  from  Steuben  County, 
New  York 

The  first  week  in  April  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  several  days  of  May  or  June 
temperature,  and  the  second  week  by  a 
fall  of  snow  and  a  March  temperature. 
The  snow  is  still  falling,  so  its  depth  can¬ 
not  be  reported.  We  consider  such  snow¬ 
falls  even  better  than  rain  for  wheat, 
clover  and  grass,  or  any  crop  that  has 
wintered  in  the  ground.  Wheat  is  look¬ 
ing  50  per  cent  better  than  it  did  one 
year  ago.  The  16  acres  sowrn  to  wheat 
last  Fall,  of  which  I  made  mentitfn  in  a 
letter  in  October,  is  showing  great  prom¬ 
ise.  The  stand  is  a  fine  green  color,  even 
and  stocky.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  crop  of  buckwheat  beginning  to  ripen 
was  turned  under  before  the  ground  was 
fitted  for  the  crop.  The  buckwheat  was 
estimated  at  300  bushels,  had  it  been 
harvested. 

Although  real  estate  values  have 
reached  a  low  point,  there  is  considerable 
activity  in  that  line,  three  farms  having 
changed  hands  this  Spring  in  one  school 
district.  These  farms  were  in  the  bar¬ 
gain  list  and  were  sold  at  sacrificing 
prices.  There  is  also  activity  in  sales  of 
village  property,  two  having  changed 
hands  lately  in  one  school  district.  These 
went  at  low  prices,  considering  present 
building  costs. 

Routes  for  improved  (concrete)  roads 
seem  to  be  laid  out  without  regard  for 
the  wishes .  of  residents  along  the  way, 
even  in  hamlets  of  considerable  size.  In 
the  village  of  Ing’leside  the  old  highway, 
toward  which  the  houses  and  business 
places  front  is  followed  very  little  of  the 
way.  The  eye  seems  to  be  centered  on 
benefits  to  the  through  traffic. 

The  four  miles  lying  between  our  place 
and  Naples,  N.  Y.,  have,  this  Spring,  af¬ 
forded  distress  to  both  autoists  and  team 
travelers.  At  such  times  the  need  of  im¬ 
proved  means  of  travel  is  seen  at  its 
keenest  point.  The  make  of  land  along 
much  of  this  way  is  such  that  Winter 
freezing  and  Spring  thawing  cause  it  to 
lose  its  stability,  and  it  refuses  to  bear  up 
under  heavy  loads.  There  is  quicksand 
(livesand)  under  such  roads,  and  with 
improper  drainage  one  cannot  tell  where 
to  find  it.  A  good-roads  builder  said  that 
in  his  grading  work  he  removes  this  un¬ 
stable  stuff  when  it  is  encountered.  Quick¬ 
sand  will  choke  up  a  dug  or  driven  well 
in  short  order,  and  a  drilled  well  must 
necessarily  go  below  it,  or  it  will  fill  the 
tubing  for  many  feet.  c.  m.  drake. 
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3  DUTCH  TILE 
HOT  PLATES 

$H°  «3cass 

west  or  Jnss'isKippi^y^jr 

Attractive  and  service, 
able  Hot  Piaies  suitable 
for  any  table.  May  be 
used  under  hot  dishes 
teapots,  percolators,  etc 
Sl.z«  «x6  inches,  white 
with  handsome  Dutch 

_  illustrations  and  Drn 

vided  with  felt  I  lev. 
Three  plates  to  the  set.  Send  check  or  nionev 
order  to  " 

TILEWARE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

2581  Atlantic  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Book  Ends 

Beautiful  Antique,  Brace 
finished.  Suitable  for 
homes  or  offices.  Hake 
beautiful  gifts.  $1.25  hrer 
pair,  postpaid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 

RAY  SALES  CO. 
East  Hampton,  Conn. 


Dahlia 


10  VARIETIES 


Postpaid  to  vour  door.  All  dif¬ 
ferent  colors.  Guaranteed. 

Vigorous  tubers  that  will 
grow  big.  brilliant-hued  blooms 
on  strong,  straight  stalKs.  _ 

GLADIOLUS  — 50  for  $1.00,  loo  for  $1.75.  \ 

20  varieties— all  different  colors,  rich  tints  \ 

ROSES  -Own-root.Field  grown;50c' 

3  for  $1.40;  6  for  $2.65;  12  for  $5.00 

~  Order  now.  Shipped  at  planting  time 

FREE— 140-page  Catalog  of  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Shrubs.  All  prices  include  postage. 

pS  CHILDS  SEED! 

30ChiIds  Ave..  Floral  Park  N  Y. 


WE  INCLUDE  WITH 
EACH  ORDER 
^flOOw  OVER  A 

Jersey  beauty” 

DAHLIA! 


Dahlias 

Bargain  Offer — 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1.00 

MRS.  CARL  SALBACH,  pink;  MRS.  EDNA  SPENCER, 
orchid;  ETENDARD  de  LYON,  purple;  MRS.  THOS. 
BUSH,  amber  and  yellow;  LE  GROSS  BETE,  rose. 
Catalogue  value  $2 .50. 

30  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  in  handling,  *3.35. 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalog. 

C.  1-OUI8  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
351-B  Court  Street  West  llaven.  Conn. 


UNCAS  DAHLIA  FARM  UNC^LLE 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  the  Supreme  Dahlias  of  the  World. 
Largest  Grower  in  Connecticut.  <£  QQ  all 
Special  15  Choice  Dahlias  for.. .  .  ▼fc,ww  named 


20  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums 

and  Perennial  Clumps — nil  for  $1  .00  Postpaid. 

SMITH  &  SON.  428-440  Chancellor  Avenue.  Newark  N.  J 


For  Sale— PRIZE  DAHLIAS,  5  lor  $1.00 

While  they  last.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MacGILVKAT  Box  154  POMPEY,  N.  Y. 


GLADS 


Best  of  garden  flowers 
— very  easy  to  grow. 
A  trial  of  this  special 
collection  will  make 
you  a  “Glad,  fan.”  We  send  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  growing  prize-winners. 

A  WHOLE  GLAD  GARDEN 
100  Large  Bulbs,  at  least  40  beautiful  varieties, 
many  different  colors,  50  for  $1.75,  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID.  Send  for  Glad.  Catalog  “that  is  dif¬ 
ferent”^ — 300  of  world’s  best  varieties.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  best  Gladiolus  collection  offered 
anywbeie. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE  Box  R  BURLINGTON.  VT. 


*3 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36-pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  !  _ 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
91.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


I  /xi  1*  I  nil  Joy  Mixture,  *3.50 

Large  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Small  Bulbs,  named  varieties,  to  kinds,  $1.50  per  100  de¬ 
livered.  Circular  free.  BRANDON  GLADIOLUS  FARM.  Brandon,  Vt 


LADIOLI 


100  large  bulbs,  good 
mixture,  all  bloom  this 
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LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  S1.2S  assorted.  10  Dahlia*. 
$1.25.  Catalog.  GLADAIIUA  FARMS.  Chicopee  F»Mi,M«»«- 


4/1  GLADIOLAS — All  different  (named)  *1.00.  6 

DAHLIAS — All  different(labeled)  $1 .00.  La>8e> 
amounts,  please  write.  SARATOGA  GARDENS.  B»ll«ton  Spa,  *■ 
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VARIETIES— GEORG EOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (UiclmliDg 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  ioi 
only  SI.  .Six  orders  for  only  55.  Color  cir 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.Y. 


frostproof  CABBAGE  PLANTS  iSS® 

1.000-S2.25,  postpaid;  Express,  $1.25  per  1,000.  Tomato 
plants,  same  price.  Sweet  Potato  Piants,  Yams,  $3.50-1 ,w 

Ideal  Plant  Company  s:  Franklin;  I  Irglnia 


Irish  Cobblers  and 
Green  Mountain 


SEED  POTATOES 

n  Vermont’s  best  certified  fields.  Northern  Grown 
OO  per  120-lb.  bag.  WILDE  ECHO  EAltM,  FUrton, 

-  FIELD  GROWN  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE. 

OTjfc  Best  leading  varieties:  300—  *1.00,  j™ 
.ailLo  $1.50,  1000— *2.25  paid.  Charges  collet 
0—1000.  Big  lots  cheaper.  Price  list  free.  Otnei 

its.  MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin  v  - 

IARDEN  BOOK-FREE 

Tells  all  about  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  i 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  11  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  . 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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SURE  CROPS 

Both  Kellys’  guarantee  and 
the  certification  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  assure  you  the  kind 
of  fruit  you  will  get  from  the 
trees  you  buy. 

Propagated  only  on  whole 
root  imported  seedlings,  Kel¬ 
lys’  trees  are  healthy,  most 
productive  and  disease  re¬ 
sisting. 

Write  for  1929  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  No  agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

187  Cherry  Street 
Dansville.  N.  Y • 

Est.  1880 

KELLYS’ 

C&Aitifads 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs., 
'  4  to  5  feet,  25c  each  $20.00  per  100. 


A  PEACH  TREES 

“  Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel  St.  John,  3  t 
a  4  feet,  20c  each ;  2  to  3Vi  feet,  15c  each 
I  $10.00  per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  year,  10c  each.  $5.00  per  100. 

2  years,  15c  each.  $8.00  per  100. 

f  HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each. 

.  Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and 
p  guaranteed  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Catalog  FREE. 

\  “The  Home  of  Good 


FRUIT  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  McIn¬ 
tosh  Apples. 

Clapps  Favorite,  Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty  and  Keiffer 
Pears. 

Fellenburg,  Bain  Cloud  and 
Lombard  Plums. 

Llberta  and  Carman  Peach  Trees. 

Dwarf  Apples,  Baldwin  and  McIntosh. 

Grape  Vines,  Concord  Black,  and  Catawba  Red. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Send 
for  our  catalogue. 

THE  ROCXFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


WANTED!  of  The  Ruras 

New-Yorker  to  write  for  our 
free  Planters’  Guide  to 
better  trees,  vines  and 
plants,  more  profitable 
orchards  and  Beautiful 
Homes,  millions  of  the 
choicest  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens, 
Rhododendrons,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubbery  and  Roses, 
especially  grown  to  meet 
your  requirements,  and  sold 
direct  to  you  at  Golden  Rule 
Prices.  No  agents  employed. 
it.  ...  Write  today  for  our  Planters' 

ftmn&2LwlU  save  y°u  money. 
soUNTlFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


NUT  crops; 


The  North’s  future  soil  production, 
i  Progressive  farmers  are  planting 

I  ™  ~  - - groves  of  improved  grafted  nut  trees 

"Thc  ijM.*1/'  Read  “Save  America’s  Nut  Heritage”  and 
"“'Grower.”  JOHN  W.HERSHET.NulTreu.DoKiiingtswn.Pi 


Boxwnnri  Is  Profi table  to  raise  as  well  as 

,  ■■  Wit  Wo.ll  _ A-„  Jb-d  aa  Ar 


ed. 


to  prontaoie  to  raise  as  wen  as  or 
~M*A footed  plants,  #1.20  doze 
MAX  NURSERY,  Mineral,  Vlrglnii 


Babv  Rill  A  3  year,  transplanted, 

(  UHl  ,e  spruce  postpaid  anywhere,  » 

8  other  bargains.  THE  CASSEl  HURSERT.  Mantua.  0 


American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

uvaliiable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
Postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
*orker,  333  W.  30tb  St  New  York. 


Know  a  Weed  Seed  Each 
Week 

No.  5— COCKLE 

The  fear  of  cockle,  one  of  the  common¬ 
est  of  grainfield  weeds,  is  hereditary.  A 
century  or  two  ago  a  disease  known  as 
githagism  was  prevalent  in  parts  of 
Europe  due  to  the  use  of  bread  from  flour 
containing  quantities  of  cockle,  since 
cockle  seeds  contain  a  poisonous  principle- 
This  danger,  however,  lias  been  completely 
removed  by  modern  milling  methods.  Re¬ 
ports  are  still  heard,  nevertheless,  of 
poultry  losses  as  a  result  of  the  birds 
feeding  on  wheat  screenings  containing 
cockle,  but  there  is  no  experimental  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  such  reports  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  if  any  actual  danger 
from  the  use  of  cockle-infested  screenings 
as  poultry  feed. 

Cockle  is  a  handsome  plant  with  strik¬ 
ing  purple  or  rose-colored  blossoms,  oppo¬ 
site  leaves  that  arise  from  swollen  nodes 
(a  characteristic  of  the  carnation  family, 
of  which  it  is  a  member)  and  with  a 
covering  of  silky  hairs.  Cockle  is  an  an- 


Note  roiOyS  of  spines  on  these  magnified 
cockle  seeds. 


nual  that  grows  from  seeds  only.  The 
seeds  are  rounded  or  wedge-shaped,  black 
or  dark  brown  in  color  and  covered  with 
rows  of  tiny  spines  or  teeth.  When 
ground  into  flour  they  affect  the  dough 
so  it  is  difficult  to  work  and  the  size  of 
the  loaf  is  considerably  decreased. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  screening  out  the  largest  of  the 
cockle  seeds  to  be  sown  with  the  crop, 
farmers  have  in  the  past  developed  a 
large-seeded  race  of  cockle  that,  can  no 
longer  be  screened  from  seed  wheat,  al¬ 
though  a  device  called  a  disc  separator 
has  recently  appeared  on  the  market  that 
does  an  excellent  job  of  removing  cockle 
from  wheat.  The  name  corn  cockle  fre¬ 
quently  heard  for  this  species  came  from 
England,  where  wheat  is  commonly  called 
corn.  Cockle  is  not  a  weed  of  corn  fields 
in  America.  albert  a.  hansen. 

Purdue  Univ.  Agr.  Exp.  Station. 


Propagating  a  Rubber  Plant 

Will  you  advise  best  method  to  get  a 
cutting  of  the  original  house  rubber  plant? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I.  D-  M. 

A  simple  method  of  propagating  this 
plant  is  by  mossing.  A  branch  is  select¬ 
ed  with  ripe  wood,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
lanky  old  plant  with  a  long  bare  stem, 
the  top  may  be  rooted  and  cut  off,  in 
either  case  selecting  a  cluster  of  leaves 
that  will  make  a  well-shaped  young  plant. 
Make  a  slanting  cut  upwards,  with  a 
sharp  knife,  half  way  through  the  stem. 
Slip  in  a  match  or  similar  small  stick  to 
hold  the  cut  open.  Get  some  sphagnum 
moss  from  a  florist  or  seedsman ;  you 
will  need  enough  to  make  a  knob  about 
the  size  of  a  man’s  fist.  Tie  it  around  the 
cut,  making  a  knob  around  the  cut  place, 
and  tie  in  place  by  winding  it  with 
string  or  raffia.  Keep  the  moss  moist, 
but  not  dripping  wet.  The  kitchen  is  a 
good  place  to  keep  the  plant  while  roots 
form,  as  it  should  have  a  temperature  of 
70  degrees,  and  considerable  moisture  in 
the  air.  In  a  few  weeks  many  new  roots 
will  form  above  the  cut,  running  through 
the  moss.  The  moss  is  then  removed,  the 
stem  severed  at  a  point  below  the  roots, 
and  the  new  plant  potted  in  the  usual 
way.  A  rich  porous  soil,  with  abundant 
drainage,  is  required. 


The  Key  Flower 

Who  can  tell  me  the  real  name  of  a 
small  hardy  perennial  flower  that  the 
old  Germans  called  “Key  flower  ?”  It 
used  to  be  common  in  German  gardens, 
but  my  wife  has  the  only  plant  of  it  I 
have  seen  in  many  years.  G.  D.  L. 

Ohio. 


6  Beautify  Y our  Home  at  Small  Cost 
EVERGREENS 


These  soon  grow  into  handsome 
trees  worth  many  dollars. 

Place  order  early  .for  Spring 
delivery. _ 

SWEET 
WILLIAM 

All  colors; 
hardy,  free 
bloomers;  6 
plants  ...$1.10 


“Field-grown  Stock  From  Our  150- Acre  Farm’ 


HARDY 
HYDRAN¬ 
GEAS 

P.  G.  Blue, 

Pink,  2  plants 
for  ....  $1.10 

Dahlia 
Flowered 
Zinnias 
Show  flowers 
of  enormous 
size, 

20  Plants, 

$1.10 

Brilliant  Colors. 

Chinese  Arborvitae 

Fine,  feathery,  deep  green  foliage.  2  years 
old,  8  to  12  inches  high,  6  trees  for . $1.10 


SPECIAL  OFFER— 6  EVERGREENS,  3  to 
5-year  trees,  above  selection,  included  without 
extra  charge,  with  each  order  of  .$5.50  and 
THIS  WEEK  ONLY. 


over. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE,  Each  $1.10 

Selected,  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy.  1  to  IV2  ft. 


For  $1.10  Postpaid 

Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to 
15  inches  high.  2  Norway  Spruce, 
2  American  Spruce,  2  Chinese 
Arborvitae. 

ASTERS  —  Double, 
all  colors;  40  plants 
for  $1.10.  Extra  fine. 
Exhibition  type. 

WEIGELA 
ROSEA 

Deep  pink 
blossoms  which 
are  borne  in 
wonderful  pro¬ 
fusion  and 
make  a  great 
s  h  o  w.  2 
shrubs  . . $1.10 

Hardy  Yellow 
Daisy 

(Coreopsis 
Lanceolata) 
This  is  the  yel¬ 
low  variety  and 
grows  about  2 
feet  tall.  6 
plants  ....$1.10 

Japanese  Barberry 

Beautiful  every  month  in  the  year.  2-year- 
old  plants,  6  for  . $1.10 


GOLDEN  BELL 
(Forsythia) 

Its  yellow  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  leaves, 
the  earliest  note  of 
Spring;  very  striking; 
two  plants  . $1.10 

SNAPDRAGON 
NOVELTY  SNAP¬ 
DRAGON  (Antir¬ 
rhinum,  22  different 
colors;  40  plants 
(beautiful)  for..  $1.10 


HARDY 

CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUMS 

Bronze,  pink,  white, 
lavender,  red  and  yel¬ 
low;  flowers  measure 

6  to  8  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  6  plants ..  .$1.10 

MAGNOLIA  TREES 

Bloom  early  in 
Spring;  pink  and 
white;  2  trees.. $1.10 

CHINESE  PYRA¬ 
MIDAL  ARBORVI¬ 
TAE,  2-2)4  feet  high, 

1  foot  wide  at  base, 
each  . $1.10 

HOLLYHOCK 

Chaters,  double  crim¬ 
son,  yellow,  salmon, 
white,  rose,  maroon, 
Newport  pink :  6 

plants  .  $1.10 

DIGITALIS 

(Foxglove) 

White  spotted  rose, 
purple  and  mixed;  6 
plants  . $1.10 

(Nudoflora).  A  handsome,  free-flowering, 

IT _ \ _ 1 _ pink  species.  A  beautiful  variety. 

naray  Azaleas  Very  hardy.  Ready  to  bloom.  Each 


$1.10 


COLUMBINE  —  They 
are  much  used  in  any 
hardy  border  or  rock¬ 
ery;  blue,  pink,  yel¬ 
low  and  other  colors; 
0  plants  for . $1.10 


DELPHINIUM  (Perennial  Larkspur) 
BELLADONNA — Light  Turquoise  blue 
BELLAMOSUM — A  dark  blue  type  of  the 
Belladonna.  Very  decorative  and  lasts  for 
years;  0  plants  for . $1.10 


HARDY  CARNA¬ 
TIONS — Large  flower¬ 
ing;  fragrant;  all  col¬ 
ors;  field  grown;  (i 
plants  for . $1.10 

HARDY  BUTTERFLY 
BUSH  or  Summer 
Lilac— a  pretty  shrub, 
2  plants  for . $1.10 

ORIENTAL  POPPY 

Brilliant  colors;  scar¬ 
let.  orange,  pink;  flow¬ 
ers  measure  8  inches 
in  diameter;  (i  plants, 

_  $1.10 


f-i  *|i  j-  (Perennial  Gaillardia).  This 

VJ&lllHYCllcl  fine  perennial,  when  once 
established  in  your  garden,  will  last  for  years. 
Ringed  with  orange,  crimson  and  red.  It 
blossoms  from  June  to  November  and  grows 
2  feet  tall;  6  plants  for . $1.10 


PAINTED  DAISY 

The  mixed  and  choice 
varieties  and  colors 
range  from  white  to 
deep  red;  6  plants 
for  . $1.10 

Sbasta  Daisy  Largre’  Pure  white  flow- 

J  ers,  which  appear  in 

early  Summer,  are  excellent  for  cutting;  2  to 
2i/a  feet;  flowers  measure  4  Inches  in  diame¬ 
ter;  6  plants  for . $1.10 


RHODODENDRONS  (Cata'Mf.biens?)’  One  of^  the  most  beautiful  native  ever 


pie  and  blooms  in  May. 


green  flowering  shrubs.  The  flower  is  reddish  pur- 
Grows  well  in  shade  or  sun;  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for 


I?I-inrYnrHrNr»I?/VNQ  (Maximum  Rosebay).  Large  plant  with  dark  evergreen 
KriL/L/VJL>L,lN  DKUlYJ  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pinkish-white  flowers  B 


$1.10 

ivergreen 

$1.10 


in  July;  2  plants  (1  to  1)4  ft-  high)  for 

DUnnnnrWnDnNQ  (Carolimanum).  The  flower  shades  from  light  to  dark  pink 

Krl1JLHJL/t.INUKUlNO  and  blooms  with  great  profusion  In  May.  The 

plant  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  or  full  sun.  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for .  «p  1  10 

Prtlni-ailrk  Sr»rnrf»  -rlie  glory.  °?  ^!le  B1“e  sP™ce  is  in  its  foliage,  which  is  an 

Colorado  Diue  jpruce  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich  glistening  blue 
which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the  sunlight,  and  you  can  form  onlv  a  faint  Idea  of  the 
magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  specimen.  With  culture  directions.  *  _ 

Selected  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy,  1  to  iy2  ft.  high  . Each  q>  1 . 1  U 


]\In„pUv  Snar»rlracxnn«t  new  ?roup  Antirrhinums  with  extra  large  flowers  on 
l>IOVelty  onaparagons  strong  stems.  Salmon,  Yellow.  White,  Crimson  Rose  Pink 
Red,  Variegated  Dark  Pink  and  other  beautiful  colors.  40  plants  (transplanted),  wi 

22  different  colors  .  Jpl.lO 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 


ta- 


Adcl  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


Evergreen- 
Dept.  65 
Easton,  Pa. 


TOWNSEND’S  VICTORY 


With  Townsend’s  Victory  to  mow  your 
lawn  you  experience  a  great  surprise. 

Instead  of  the  usual  drudgery,  you 
indulge  in  a  most  fascinating  pastime. 

You  apply  a  gentle  pressure  and  in¬ 
stantly  those  razor-steel  blades  swirl 
forth  a  Niagara  of  living  green. 

The  tall  bent  and  the  proud  dandelion 
lie  withering  in  the  sun — 

There  remain*  only  a  beautiful  carpet 
of  green. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Townsend's 
Mowers,  write  to  us. 


S.  P.  TOWNSEND  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


This 


Cdtal 
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SEEDS 


Potatoes -Oats-  Barley -Peas -Corn 
Cabbage  -  Etc. 

From  HIGH  YIELDING  TESTED  STRAINS. 

Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  lor  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  H0NE0YE  FALLS, 


N. 


PLANTS 

Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 

Leading  Varieties  F.O.B. 

100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

Cabbage. . 

*100 

*1.65 

*1.25 

Cauliflower..  . 

.  .65 

200 

3.50 

3.00 

Tomato . 

2-00 

3.40 

3  10 

Pepper  and  B.  Sprout..  .85 

2.25 

3.75 

3-50 

Sweet  Potato.. . 

1.85 

3.00 

2.90 

Beet  and  Lettuce . 50 

1.50 

250 

2.25 

Catalog  free. 

C.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sewell. 

N.  J. 

Send  No  Money— C. «».  1». 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

All  varieties  now  ready.  500— 65e,  1,000— #1.00  s  000— 
#4.50.  STAN  HARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tltton,  Gu. 


CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 


C.  O.  D. 

FROSTPROOF  - 

Leading  varieties  now  ready.  500— 66c,  1,000— $1.00 
5,000  #4.50.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton.  Ga. 


Cabbage  Plants — Now  Ready 

My  frostproof  Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks 
earlier  than  home  grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and 
Charlestown  Waketield,  Succession,  F'lat  Dutch,  Golden 
Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post 
postpaid:  500— #1.25,  1000— *2. 2S.  Express:  1000- 
SI. OO,  5,000— #4. 50,  10,000— S7. 50.  Bermuda  Onion 
plants  same  prices  as  Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped 
in  moss  and  shipped  promptly.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  TIFTON,  GA. 


FARM  SEEDS 

Approved  Varieties — Officially  Ann  11  zed  and  Tested. 

BEANS.  BARLEY.  BUCKWHEAT,  POTATOES.  CORN,  OATS 

Write  fir  circular  and  sample.  E  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


Proof  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 

Prepaid  mail:  500— $1.00;  1,000— #2.00.  Expressed:  6,000— 
$3.7»S  10,000— $7.50.  COLEMAN  PLANT  KAIUlS,  Tifton,  Ca. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES— Cooblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 

pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnsvlllo.  N.Y. 


WILSON  BLACK  SOY  BEANS— Recleaned,  #2.50  per 
bushel  f.o.b.  Bridge vi lie,  Delaware.  Germination  05% 
Bags  free.  0.  A.  NEWTON  &  SON,  Bridgevllle,  Delaware 


1  LHiV  I  O  C’flowerJCelery, Lettuce, 8. Pota., Tomato, 
w  Aster— 3  doz.,  40c;  8  doz.,  #1;  500,  #4. 
Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Pansy,  Coleus,  Carnation,  Dianthus, 
DaDy,  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  Verbenia,  Vinca,  Coreopsis, 
New  Dahlia  flowered  Zinnia — doz.,  40c;  3  doz,  #1 
Catalog.  ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smokelown  Pb, 
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You’ll  Like 
Their  Easy  Handling 

JUST  as  soon  as  you  get  into  the  field  with  these 
John  Deere  haying  machines,  you  will  appreciate 
the  special  features  that  make  them  easy  to  handle. 


John  Deere  High-Lift  Mower 


Handy  controls  give  easy, 
high  lift — 35  inches  at  outer 
shoe  with  foot  pedal;  44  inches 
with  lever  control. 

The  21 -point  clutch  insures 
instant  starting  of  knife  in 
heaviest  hay.  Carefully  fitted, 
high-quality  cutting  parts  mean 
clean  cutting,  long  service. 

Cutter  bar  floats  —  reduces 
draft.  Great  flexibility  per¬ 
mits  bar  to  follow  ground 
evenly. 

Any  necessary  adjustments 
are  easily  made.  Repairs  can 


be  made  with  ordinary  farm 
tools. 

The  Sulky  Rake 

Slight  pressure  on  foot  trip 
lever  gives  quick,  clean  dump¬ 
ing.  Hand  lever  sets  teeth 
high  or  low.  Other  adjust¬ 
ments  are  equally  simple. 

Interchangeable  wheels  give 
double  wear  on  ratchet  teeth. 
Dump  rods  are  reversible. 

Tooth  holders  accommodate 
minimum  or  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  teeth  —  two  rakes  in 
one. 


Inspect  this  easy  handling  mower  and  rake  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer’s.  For  free  literature  write  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Booklet  ND-637. 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 


It  has  stoo  i  the  mat  anil  it’s  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Peehless. 

It  is  constructed  of  tlrst  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen  Scieutillcally  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
|  5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TRACTORS 

FOR  FARMS,  GARDENS 
AND  LAWNS 

Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

Bready  Cultimotor  Co. 

1799  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


STAND  CO 

Brush  ReNuEr 


Only  10; 

D  ENEW  your  old  paint 
brushes — make  them 
soft  and  pliable  like  new. 

So  simple  with  Standco  Brush 
Re-Nu-Er.  Send  only  i0  cents— to 
pay  packing,  postage,  etc. — and 
we  will  send  POSTPAID  ^-lb.  of 
this  splendid  brush  cleaner.  Also, 
we  will  send — absolutely  FREE — 
our  book,  Paints  and  How  to  Use 
Them.”  It  will  tell  you  more  about 
paints  and  painting  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of  knowing;  how  to  se¬ 
lect  paint;  what  colors  harmonize; 
what  colors  make  a  room  look 
larger;  how  to  conceal  knots,  etc., 
etc.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 

Standard  Pigment  Co.  Inc., Box  87,Schuylerville,N.¥. 


Pal 
■  w 

NO  BRUSH  Ffv.Ei  H 
ow  Li«  n.»  Hi’ 

rJ  Pigment  Co  iv 

mi  r 

^/fnd 
this  hook 

FJ 

REE 

YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wins  early  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30,  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
pay  you  while  learning.  Write  Today. 
The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  ol  TREE  SURGERY 

Unde»-  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co 

Dept.  T  Stamford,  Connecticut 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


CONLIN’S  GROUND 
LIMESTONE 

for 

FERTILIZER  PURPOSES 

Approved  by  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  of  N.  Y. 
Calcium  Oxide  —  Minimum  38% 
Magnesium  Oxide— Minimum  17'/2% 

CONLIN  MARBLE  CO.,  INC. 
Tuekahoe,  New  York 

Write  for  prices. 


From  an  Ohio  Farm 

Our  March  in  Southern  Ohio  came  in 
very  mildly  and  lamb-like,  and  we  passed 
on  to  Washington  the  best  weather  we 
had  for  the  inauguration,  even  if  it  was 
not  very  good.  But  this  morning  the 
March  lion  and  the  mad  March  hare  are 
having  a  wild  and  hilarious  time,  and  we 
have  had  rain,  sleet,  blinding  snow  and 
Canadian  northwest  gales  all  within  a 
few  hours.  In  spite  of  the  howling  wind 
and  leaden  sky  a  robin  sits  on  a  bare 
spot  on  the  pasture  hill  and  raises  his 
voice  in  a  real  Springtime  song  :  “Hurry 
up,  Philip — Fill  up  the  skillet — Careful, 
don’t  spill  it !”  We  have  had  a  taste  of 
real  Spring,  a  few  days  when  the  bees 
took  a  fly,  and  bluebirds,  red-winged 
blackbirds  and  meadow  larks  came  back. 
I  guess  this  morning  they  have  gone  back 
south  across  the  Ohio  River  and  into  the 
shelter  of  the  Kentucky  hills.  This  is 
the  fifth  snow  of  the  Winter  for  us,  but 
none  deeper  than  three  inches.  The  deep¬ 
est  came  on  ice  and  the  old  cutter  was 
brought  out,  Oherie  hitched  to  it,  and  all 
the  neighborhood  kiddies  taken  for  a  ride 
in  a  real,  for  sure  “one-horse  open  sleigh.” 
Most  of  them  had  never  seen  one  before. 
Automobiles  along  the  highway  drew 
aside  and  slowed  up  while  the  occupants 
turned  to  peer  out  and  smile.  Faces  ap¬ 
peared  at  windows  and  little  tots  hopped 
up  and  down,  waving  and  shouting. 
Cherie  stepped  high,  the  bells  jingled 
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beginning  to  progress  —  that  in  +heir 
power  lies  greater  upward  movement  in 
the  next  50  years  than  the  world  has 
ever  seen  !  As  I  looked  into  my  boy’s  bic 
eyes — wide  and  dreamy  with  the  marvel 
of  modern  science — and  realized  that  in 
his  little  mind  lay  possibilities  beyond  mv 
wildest  imagination,  I  wondered  if  t 
would  be  equal  to  the  immense  task  of 
guiding  without  misleading,  of  controlling 
■without  hindering  that  mind. 

Clermont  Co.,  O.  mrs.  e.  e.  r. 


Some  Arkansas  Notes 

Arkansas  is  on  “dress  parade.”  There 
are  apple  blossoms  and  wild  flowers  every¬ 
where  (April  7).  Wild  violets  that  our 
two  girls  transplanted  are  loaded  with 
bloom.  From  our  kitchen  window  we  look 
out  upon  the  redbud  and  dogwood  bloom 

Since  President  Hoover  has  decided  to 
store  the  Mayflower  and  loan  out  the 
riding  horses,  it  isn’t  so  hard  for  us  to 
ride  a  little  longer  in  the  old  car.  It  isn’t 
hard  to  be  economical  if  we  know  others 
too  are  trying  to  save  money. 

A  neighbor  who  drives  past  our  place 
every  week  learned  a  few  days  ago  that 
we  had  trap-nested  hens  since  1923.  Have 
we  been  poor  advertisers,  or  has  he  been 
overlooking  something  interesting  near 
his  home?  In  March  we  exported  a  pen 
of  Leghorns  to  Spain.  It  was  our  first 
export  sale.  Five  hens  had  official  records 
of  258,  264,  266,  279  and  288  eggs.  A 


The  Old-time  One-horse  Open  Sleigh 


merrily,  sleds  were  tied  on  behind  with 
boys  piled  on  them  three  deep,  and  Dad 
beamed  and  smiled  and  had  more  fun 
than  anyone  in  the  crowd.  Small  son 
suggested,  “Let’s  put  the  old  sleigh  away 
carefully  and  always  keep  it.  It  will  be 
a  real  antique  some  day,  like  the  things 
Ford  is  collecting.” 

Inauguration  Day — what  a  day  was 
this  inauguration  in  the  year  1929 !  All 
the  school  children  gathered  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  to  listen  breathlessly  as  Hernert 
Hoover’s  big  voice  resounded  in  a  firm 
“I  do.”  Little  schools  and  big  schools  all 
over  the  land  listening  in  at  the  same 
time.  Thousands  of  children  going  home 
to  ask  questions  about  the  Supreme 
Court,  about  the  Senate,  about  the  “oath 
of  office.”  One  small  boy  came  home  with 
eyes  big  and  wondering  over  the  marvel 
of  it  all.  President  Hoover  was  talking 
directly  to  him, — became  his  President  in 
a  very  real  and  deep  sense.  One  radio 
program  had  taught  him  more  of  civil 
government,  had  instilled  in  his  heart 
more  real  patriotism  than  a  dozen  school¬ 
room  lessons  could.  What  a  few  years 
ago  we  read  of  as  “wireless”,  shook  our 
heads  over  it,  perhaps  conceded  that  it 
“might”  find  a  place  in  the  commercial 
world  with  big  business  to  finance  it,  but 
agreed  that  it  was  not  for  the  likes  of  us ! 
And  today  we  farm  folk  listen  by  “wire¬ 
less”  to  the  latest  liog  prices  in  Chicago 
while  we  sit  at  the  dinner  table ;  and  on 
Inauguration  Day  as  we  gather  in  our 
own  homey  sitting-rooms  in  our  worka¬ 
day  clothes  this  wonderful  “wireless” 
brings  dii'ect  to  us  the  voice  of  our  new 
President  from  Washington,  then  his 
home-town  folk  celebrating  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  the  announcer  in  New  York  City, 
the  aviator  flying  2,500  feet  over  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  good-bye  of  our  retiring 
President  from  the  rear  platform  of  his 
homeward-bound  train.  A  few  years  ago 
we  would  have  declared  all  this  as  wild 
a  dream  as  Jules  Verne’s  “Twenty  Thou¬ 
sand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.” 

I  stop  and  think  of  a  message  sent  a 
year  ago  over  the  radio  by  Angelo  Patri 
to  the  parents  of  all  children.  Do  you 
remember  that  he  reminded  us  our  chil¬ 
dren  today  are  growing  up  in  a  world 
that  has  made  marvelous  progress  since 
you  and  I  were  children?  He  pointed 
ahead  to  the  still  greater  changes  that 
will  come,  the  progress  that  is  bound  to 
take  place  in  the  next  50  years,  and  our 
children  of  today  are  the  ones  who  will 
create  these  changes;  in  our  children’s 
minds  will  originate  the  world’s  progress. 
Not  we  but  these  children  of  ours  will 
bring  about  new  methods,  inventions,  im¬ 
provements.  progress.  It  is  good  to  be 
living  in  this  year  of  1929,  to  be  present 
by  radio  at  this  inauguration  of  a  new 
President.  It  gives  us  a  thrill.  But  how 
much  greater  should  be  the  thrill  we 
should  get  from  the  realization  that  our 
boys’  and  girls  are  being  now  inaugurated 
into  the  office  of  citizen  of  a  world  just 


cock  went  with  them.  We  got  $225  for 
them.  MRS.  w.  R.  CURRY. 

Benton  Co.,  Ark. 


From  Bates  Co.,  Missouri 

We  are  in  West  Central  Missouri,  60 
miles  south  of  Kansas  City.  The  mud 
since  September  made  it  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  feed  out  of  fields.  They  were 
frozen  about  six  weeks  two  feet  deep. 
That  is  unusual  for  here ;  generally  three 
or  four  inches.  We  pay  here  65c  per 
peek  for  Gano  or  Ben  Davis  apples; 
others  75  to  80c.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
everyone  had  an  orchard ;  none  to  ^  be 
found  now.  It  has  been  the  worst  Win¬ 
ter  I  ever  remember.  T.  w.  B. 

Adrian,  Mo. 


California  Products  and 
Industries 

The  agricultural  products  of  this  State 
are  as  varied  as  in  other  States,  but  each 
section  more  or  less  specializes  in  crops 
most  suited.  In  the  Imperial  Valley,  in 
the  extreme  south  of  the  State,  it  is  gar¬ 
den  crops  raised  and  sold  north  during 
the  Winter.  In  Summer  the  people  go 
to  the  coast  or  mountains  for  cool  air,  so 
dealers  are  supplied  with  vegetables  fresh 
from  the  south  at  reasonable  prices. 

Cotton  has  become  quite  a  crop  in  many 
southern  counties.  Citrus  fruits  and  grapes 
for  table  use  are  mostly  from  there.  Fresno 
and  vicinity  are  growing  raisin  grapes 
mostly.  Some  figs,  peaches  and  apricots 
are  largely  grown  all  up  the  valley.  Pears 
are  grown  near  the  coast,  as  inland  they 
blight.  North  in  Sonoma  and  Lake  coun¬ 
ties  the  pear  is  safe  from  blight  and  does 
well  in  all  mountain  regions. 

At  Placerville,  where  gold  was  first 
found,  pears  evidently  were  first  planted, 
as  trees  of  unusual  size  are  producing. 
Bartletts  are  the  only  kind  grown.  Some 
others  are  slowly  coming  in.  Apples  are 
grown  extensively  about  Watsonville,  Yel¬ 
low  Bellflower  and  Newtown  Pippins.  At 
Sebastopol,  Gravenstein  is  grown  as  an 
early,  and  other  kinds  in  less  supply  or 
later  sorts.  Poultry  products,  such  as 
eggs,  baby  chicks  and  grown  stock,  come 
from  Petaluma.  Grain  and  Alfalfa  are 
grown  in  the  interior  valleys  of  San  Joa¬ 
quin  and  Sacramento,  which  are.  largely 
in  dairies  and  sheep.  In  the  interior,  near 
the  State  capital,  they  do  not  do  well 
with  apples  or  pears.  The  latter  blights 
there,  while  not  near  the  coast  or  moun¬ 
tains.  Prunes  are  sold  mostly  dry,  also 
many  peaches  and  apricots,  but  many  or 
most  of  the  last  two  are  extensively 
canned.  Canning  fruit  is  especially  done 
for  sending  out  tomatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables  and  sweet  cherries.  I  think  an 
fruits  for  canning  and  like  uses  shouic 
be  mostly  produced  in  the  West,  as  they 
are  sure  croppers  here,  and  often  fail  m 
the  East.  ^  G- 
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Rid  your 

farm  of 
Groundhogs 


CYANOGAS 

“A”  DUST 

Put  a  spoonful  in  each  bur¬ 
row — plug  the  burrows  — 
the  groundhogs  can’t  escape 
the  penetrating  pest-poison- 
ing  gas.  Takes  little  time, 
labor,  money.  Also 
kills  rats,  moles, 
ants,  etc. 

If  you  haven’t  a  nearby- 
dealer,  send  us  your 
order  and  you’ll  be  sup¬ 
plied,  express  collect : 

1-lb.  tin,  75c.;  5-lb.  tin, 

$3  —  the  big  tin  for 
greater  economy. 

Send  for  folder  A- 14 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  CO.,  Inc. 
535  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

420  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  Important  job  in 
raisingfieldcrops  andfruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  ha9  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cy  linder  pump  ;pressure  regulator;  several 
size9  of  engines  and  tanks  for  pressures 
200  to  400  lbs.  with  spray  booms  and  guns. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,Box  880  Utica.  N. Y. 


A  NEW  ROOF! 

w,a™10YEAR 

GUARANTEE 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all 

l*':'  ’V't  :y®  c°atmg  and  tools  you  need  with- 
IjSiSKiK  ,,,,  ,  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — ■ 

curable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
Try  before  you  buy.  Slakes  old 
it-  ■  roofs  like  new.  Write 


Get  our  lowl 

Prices  onl 
Paints  and  I 
varnishes. 


today  for  details. 

ATLAS  ASBESTOS 
COMPANY.  Dept.R[S 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Liquid  Afbertor 

ROOF  COATING 


gassc 

Mows  Haii  v 

cihd Lawn Q A  IT  vv^?1?8r.&  Riding  Equipment 
STANDABn  ruC^.ai“tDoes  Belt  Work 

^  Como  A?e  ENG,*E  COMPANY 

Eastern  Branch'  lx*  Minn. 


A  Powcrftil  Tract°r  for  Small  Farms. 

krardeners.  Florists,  Nurseries,  Fruit 
*w%£2!?wers  an<*  Poultrymen 

D  wS?  *  *.EN’S  WORK 

Walking  &  Riding  Equipment 


•  “uicapuns,  minn. 

166  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60— Redwood.  $1.40 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular 
GLASS  -  ■  £2.60  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


“FRIEND” 
TRACTION  SPRAYERS 

Write  for  catalog 
and  learn  about 
the  many  exclu¬ 
sive  features  of 
this  fine  sprayer. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.CO.,  120  East  Ave.  Gasport,  N.Y. 


Dynamite  Helped  the 
Cherries 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  three  cherry 
trees  which  refused  to  bear  fruit.  Fer¬ 
tilizing,  pruning  and  various  other  meth¬ 
ods  failed  to  help  this  condition,  but 
while  digging  in  the  orchard  one  day  I 
discovered  a  stratum  of  hard  clay,  about 
four  feet  below  the  surface.  The  clay 
was  heavy  and  seemed  to  contain  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  water. 

Thinking  this  might  be  a  factor,  I 
bought  a  dozen  sticks  of  dynamite,  40 
per  cent  grade,  and  planted  them  in 
holes,  five  feet  deep  at  various  places 
through  the  orchard,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  explosive  back  a  distance  of  20 
feet  from  the  trunk  of  each  tree. 

When  those  shots  were  fired,  the  top 
soil  was  not  thrown  out  as  one  would 
suppose,  but  the  clay  underneath  was 
thoroughly  broken.  A  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  texture  of  the  ground  was 
soon  noticed,  and  that  season  we  had  a 
fine  crop  of  cherries. 

We  have  since  made  it  a  rule  to  use 
dynamite  in  our  cherry  orchard,  once 
every  three  years.  The  method  keeps  the 
soil  drained  evenly,  regardless  of  weather 
conditions,  and  we  never  fail  to  get  a  crop 
of  fruit.  F.  b.  c. 

Ohio. 


Patenting  New  Plants 

I  am  working  for  a  patent  law  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  new  fruits,  flowers,  grains  and  all 
agricultural  products,  the  same  as  we 
now  have  'in  the  mechanical  field.  I 
claim  that  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
to  progress,  must  have  new  and  better 
varieties  in  order  to  protect  our  foreign 
trade  better,  and  also  to  protect  our 
home  market  from  too  much  foreign  in¬ 
vasion.  In  order  to  encourage  propaga¬ 
tion  of  new  varieties  some  protection  is 
necessary.  Plant  breeders  know  that 
hybridizing  and  bringing  in  new  and  su¬ 
perior  varieties  is  a  slow,  expensive  and 
painstaking  work,  and  without  protection 
is  too  uncertain  for  the  amateur  or 
expert. 

Plant  breeders,  nurserymen,  seedsmen 
and  others  have  frequently  asked  for 
protection,  and  now  Canada  has  made  a 
start  by  granting  protection  for  the  name 
of  new  plants.  The  U.  S.  Senate  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee  has  investigated  the 
matter  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try,  which  gives  official  confirmation  that 
there  is  no  protection.  If  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  are  interested  and  wish  to 
aid  the  cause  they  can  ask  their  member 
of  Congress  to  grant  us  some  protection. 

Oregon.  p.  w.  mekedith. 


Planting  Nut  Trees 

If  conditions  are  favorable,  plant  trees 
promptly  on  arrival.  If  this  cannot  be 
done  for  any  reason,  unpack  the  trees 
and  either  heel  them  in  the  open  ground 
(heeling  in  is  simply  planting ,  tempo¬ 
rarily)  or  store  in  a  cool  cellar  with  the 
roots  well  protected  with  packing  and 
paper,  but  not  too  damp. 

Dig  liberal-sized  holes  to  accommodate 
the  roots  well  in  a  natural  position,  and 
in  planting  use  only  good  top  soil,  even 
if  you  have  to  cart  it  from  the  garden  or 
wood  lot.  Fill  the  holes  with  good  top 
soil.  Many  novice  planters  wonder  where 
this  is  to  come  from  when  they  plant  the 
tree,  as  one  naturally  throws  all  the  sou 
on  one  pile.  Don’t  do  this.  Put  the  top 
soil  on  a  pile  and  throw  the  subsoil  away. 
Then  as  you  fill  in  around  the  tree,  dig 
down  the  sides  of  the  lmle  and  when  you 
are  done  you  have  a  nice  basin  to  catch 
water. 

Another  important  thing  is  to  put 
about  six  inches  of  soil  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole.  This  not  only  sets  the  tree  on 
good  soil  from  which  it  can  extract  food 
but  acts  as  a  cushion.  When  the  soil  m 
the  hole  starts  to  settle,  this  lower  layer 
will  settle  also,  and  the  tree  with  it, 
thereby  keeping  the  roots  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  with  soil.  If  the  tree  is  set  on 
solid  bottom,  the  soil  settles  away  from 
the  lower  side  of  the  roots,  causing  air 
space  and  sometimes  deaffi  to  the  trees. 
Fill  the  holes  slowly  and  tamp  the  soil 
firmly  about  the  roots  with  a  rounded 
tamping  stick  or  shovel  handle  that  won’t 
bruise  the  roots.  There  must  not  only 
be  no  airholes  left,  but  the  soil  must  be 
tamped  solidly  against  the  roots  of  the 
tree.  Otherwise  the  tree  cannot  draw 
sustenance  or  support  promptly  to  main¬ 
tain  growth  after  it  has  started. 

I  find  that  many  people  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  planting  too  deep.  Some  seem  to 
think  the  graft  union,  which  is  usually 
several  inches  above  the  surface,  should 
be  put  below  the  ground.  Don’t  do  this. 
If  you  do,  you  will  lose  the  tree.  Such 
trees  will  start  vigorously,  but  droop  and 
die  later  on.  Plant  no  deeper  than  the 
trees  stood  in  the  nursery.  The  ground 
line  on  a  young  tree  is  usually  easily 
seen,  but  if  not,  it  is  usually  about  two 
inches  above  the  highest  side  roots.  Then 
again,  too  shallow  planting  will  bring 
just  as  much  failure  to  the  tree,  as  the 
roots  will  then  dry  out  and  die. 

Don’t  use  manure  or  other  coarse  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  holes  when  planting.  Use 
nothing  but  good  top  soil,  or  soil  mixed 
with  well-rotted  leaf  mold  from  the  woods. 
Manure  makes  an  excellent  mulch  and 
will  help  in  promoting  growth  if  put  on 
top  as  a  mulch  after  the  trees  are  planted. 
Spread  it  thinly  over  the  surface,  about 
two  inches  deep.  Don’t  pile  it  against  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  John  w.  hesshey. 


Horace  A.  York,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
whose  herd  of  registered Jerseys  is  the  largest  in  Upper  Peninsula. 
He  says,  " My  first  car,  bought  in  1912,  was  equipped  - with  Good¬ 
year  Tires.  My  sedan  and  truck  are  both  equipped  with  Goodyear 
Tires  none.  Have  used  them  almost  constantly  for  the  past  sixteen 
years.  Goodyear  stands  for  high  order  of  service.  ” 


TWO 

BIG  REASONS 


why  more  people  ride  on  Qoodyear 
Tires  than  on  any  other  kind! 


When  people  talk  about  long  life,  long  mileage,  safety  and 
traction,  they  are  talking  about  two  main  parts  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  tire. 

One  part  is  the  tread ;  the  other  part  is  the  carcass . 

When  you  find  the  tire  that  is  better  in  both  these  parts* 
you  have  found  the  tire  which  will  give  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  and  the  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

There  are  definite  reasons  why  Goodyear  Tires  are  superior 
in  both  these  two  main  parts. 

These  reasons  can  be  demonstrated  and  proved: 


Press  your  hand  down  on  the  Good¬ 
year  All-Weather  Tread.  Feel  the 
grip  of  the  deep-cut  sharp-edged 
blocks,  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
tread,  where  they  belong. 

That  shores  why  the  Goodyear 
Tread  imprints  its  safe  and  slipless 
pattern  on  the  road,  and  why  it  has 
superior  traction . 


Ask  any  Goodyear  dealer  to  show 
you  on  his  cord-testing  machine 
the  greater  stretch — up  to  60%  —  in 
Goodyear  Supertwist  Cord  over  the 
best  competitive  cord. 

This  extra  stretch  gives  the  Goodyear 
Supertwist  Carcass  its  unmatched 
vitality,  enabling  it  to  withstand 
road-shocks  and  continuous  flexing 
without  premature  failure. 

The  proof  of  their  validity  and  that 
they  are  popularly  understood  is 
found  in  the  fact  that,  year  after  year. 


MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON  GOODYEAR 
TIRES  THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND! 
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Stop  Soaking 

Seed  Potatoes 

Treat  with 
Semesan  Bel 
instantaneous  dip 
to  save  time  and 
increase  yields 


THE  OLD  SOAK  treatment 
for  seed  potatoes  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Now  there  is  a  quick, 
easy  way  to  control  diseases  and 
increase  your  yield. 

Du  Bay  Semesan  Bel — the  mod¬ 
ern  seed  potato  disinfectant — 
has  many  advantages  over  the 
old-fashioned  methods.  It  pro¬ 
vides  an  instantaneous  treatment 
— just  dip  and  plant!  Use  it  to 
control  surface-borne  Rhizoc- 
tonia,  black  leg  and  scab  of  white 
potatoes ;  also  black  rot  and  scurf 
or  soil  stain  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Semesan  Bel  is  harmless  even  to 
sprouted  seed  which  older  treat¬ 
ments  often  injure.  It  usually 
improves  quality,  increases  yield 
and  protects  the  seed  pieces 
against  infection  by  soil-borne 
organisms. 

Treat  Even  Certified  Seed 

Seed  is  seldom  disease-free.  Even 
certified  seed  often  carries  some 
infection.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Martin, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  warns :  “There  is  no 
state  that  does  not  permit  at 
least  10%  of  scab  and  Rhizoc- 


Seed  Disinfectants 


tonia.’’  To  be  safe,  use  Semesan 
Bel  on  all  your  seed. 

What  Semesan  Bel  Users  Say 

“Semesan  Bel  dipped  seed  yielded 
about  20  bushels  per  acre  more 
No.  l’s  than  the  undipped.” 
“Treated  over  1000  bushels  of 
cut  seed.  The  plants  showed  a 
wonderful  stand.”  “Treated  po¬ 
tatoes  matured  5  days  earlier, 
giving  me  the  advantage  of  a 
higher  market  that  netted  me  an 
increased  profit  of  $1125.” 

Saves  Time — Costs  Little 

One  man  can  treat  from  200  to 
400  bushels  of  seed  a  day  with 
Du  Bay  Semesan  Bel.  No  costly 
equipment  needed.  A  pound 
treats  from  22  bushels  of  whole 
or  large  seed  to  16  bushels  of 
small  or  cut  seed  at  very  low  cost. 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops 
can  be  controlled  with  Du  Bay 
Seed  Disinfectants.  Mail  the 
coupon  below  for  information, 
or  ask  your  seedsman,  druggist, 
hardware  dealer  or  general  mer¬ 
chant  for  pamphlets  on  Ceresan, 
for  seed  grains;  Semesan  Jr., 
for  seed  corn ;  and  Semesan,  for 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and 
bulbs. 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions 

of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  8.  PAT.  OFF. 


Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  pamphlets  checked  below. 

□  Potato  □  Cereal  □  Corn  □  Flower  □  Vegetable 


Name . 


Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town . State.. 

Dealer’s  Name . Address. 


(1-20) 
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I  Organized  Co-operation  | 

=  “My  neighbors  and  myself  have  carefully  studied  your  book,  ‘Organized  — 
EE  Co-operation,’  and  we  consider  it  about  the  ‘last  word’  on  farm  co-operation.  = 

—  We  in  the  ‘show  me’  State,  but  with  no  ‘rings  in  our  noses,’  wish  The  Rurae  — 
=  New-Yorker  success  in  its  battle  for  true  co-operation  which  we  feel  is  be-  z: 

—  coming  more  essential  to  the  farmer  who  wants  to  remain  on  the  farm.” —  = 

=  R.  D.  F.,  Missouri.  jz 

jz  We  have  a  number  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  which  we  are  closing  Ej 
z:  out  before  they  begin  to  look  shop-worn.  ^ 

=  The  book  was  not  published  with  any  purpose  to  make  a  profit,  but  — 

—  primarily  to  give  our  friends  in  definite,  simple  and  clear  language  the  prin-  _ 

z:  ciples  and  procedure  of  true  farm  co-operation.  .  E 

j—  While  the  edition  lasts  we  are  sending  it  postpaid  for  — 

I  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  1 

E  Send  the  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 
|  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 

tTiIIIIMIIIIIIIII  IIIIIIIIIMIlllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMItll  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  llllllllll  lllllllllll  Ml  IIIIIliT: 

mi  i  mi  mi  mm  i  iiiiiiiini  iiiimiiiiiiii  i  mi  iiiiiii)  iimm  ini  tin  i  him  miiiiiiimmiiiiiiii; 


May  in  the  Flower  Garden 
and  Greenhouse 

Without  a  doubt  May  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  months  in  the  flower  garden¬ 
er’s  year,  for  at  this  time  his  attentions 
are  largely  occupied  with  the  planting  out 
of  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals,  of  Sum¬ 
mer  flowering  bulbs  and  tubers,  as  well 
as  hardy  and  half  hardy  perennials.  Al¬ 
most  anything  intended  for  Summer  or 
Fall  display  may  be  set  out  during  the 
month  of  May,  and  as  every  victim  of 
“gardenitis”  knows,  there  is  no  more 
pleasurable  task  than  that  of  setting  out 
young  plants,  for  it  seems  to  mark  the 
first  definite  step  towards  the  realization 
of  the  plans  which  have  been  formed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Winter.  The  true  gardener 
is  ever  an  optimist,  and  he  endeavors  to 
benefit  by  past  mistakes.  Lack  of  suc¬ 
cess  acts  as  a  spur  rather  than  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  further  effort;  thus  it  is  that 
the  joy  of  anticipation  ofttimes  exceeds 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  actuality. 
Neverthless  gardening  constitutes  one  of 
the  finest  of  hobbies,  healthful  and  ab¬ 
sorbingly  interesting — always  affording 
something  new,  always  much  to  learn. 

Prior  to  planting  out,  the  ground  should 
be  well  prepared  by  deep  spading  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  article,  “April  in  the  Flower 
Garden  and  Greenhouse,”  This  applies 
to  small  flower  beds  equally  as  to  greater 
expanses.  During  the  lirst  part  of  the 
month  perennials  may  yet  be  planted,  and 
hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  where  they 
are  to  bloom.  This  useful  class  of  plants 
is  admirable  for  filling  blanks  in  the 
mixed  or  the  herbaceous  border,  for  using 
as  dwarf  flowering  edgings,  or  for  occu¬ 
pying  flower  beds,  while  many  kinds, 
such  as  poppies,  Gilia  capitata,  Gypso- 
phila  elegans,  Clarkia,  Godetia,  annual 
Chrysanthemums,  marigolds,  larkspur, 
candytuft,  sweet  sultan,  Nigella,  migon- 
ette,  etc.,  provide  a  welcome  supply  of 
cut  flower,  and  in  this  connection  the 
value  of  the  everlasting  flowers  such  as 
Rhodanthe,  Statice,  Xeranthemum  and 
others  should  not  be  overlooked,  while 
many  of  the  ornamental  grasses  includ¬ 
ing  Hordeum  jubatum,  Briza  maxima, 
Avena  sterilis  and  Agrostis  nebulosa  are 
of  value  for  mixing  in  with  other  flowers. 

The  hardy  annuals  best  adapted  for 
edging  purposes  are  the  various  Alyssums, 
Virginian  stock,  Ionopsidium  acaule,  Col- 
linsia,  Nemophila  and  Ageratum.  When 
sowing  annuals  the  soil  surface  should 
be  raked  as  fine  and  level  as  possible,  to 
produce  what  is  termed  a  “fine  tilth.” 
Such  a  desirable  condition  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  when  the  ground  is  very  wet  or 
very  dry,  but  on  a  light  soil  a  fewT  hours 
after  rain  affords  a  suitable  opportunity 
for  this  work,  while  on  heavier  ground  a 
little  longer  period  should  be  allowed  to 
elapse.  Should  the  soil  be  very  dry  it 
is  well  to  give  a  thorough  soaking  the  day 
previous  to  the  date  of  sowing.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  broadcast  in  spaces  in  the 
border,  or  in  drills  if  required  for  cut 
flowers.  This  latter  method  allows  easier 
cultivation.  Lightly  rake  the  seed  in,  and 
press  the  soil  firmly  with  the  back  of  a 
rake. 

Should  very  dry  weather  tollow  the 
seeding  it  may  be  necessary  to  water 
once  or  twice  until  the  young  plants  are 
above  ground,  at  which  time  this  prac¬ 
tice  should  be  discontinued  except  m 
cases  of  severe  drought.  The  proper  time 
and  method  of  applying  wate*  to  plants 
in  the  garden  seems  to  be  the  least  under¬ 
stood  of  all  garden  practice.  Summed 
up  briefly  the  rules  are  these :  1.  Never 
water  artificially  unless  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  2.  When  water  is  applied  give 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  ground  thor¬ 
oughly  to  a  depth  of  at  least  nine  or  ten 
inches.  Sprinkling  the  surface  merely 
aggravates  the  trouble.  To  conserve  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  encourage  the 
roots  to  go  deeply  in  search  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  they  require  cultivate  the  top  two 
inches  of  soil  as  frequently  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  accepted  hardy  an¬ 
nuals  many  of  the  half-hardy  annuals 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  in  mid-May  and 
will  give  a  splendid  display  of  bloom, 
which  although  later  than  that  from  seed 
sown  earlier  under  glass  will  be  none 
the  less  welcome.  Snapdragons,  Ver¬ 
benas,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Nicotiana,  as¬ 
ters  Petunias  and  many  others  are  in¬ 
cluded  here.  Give  attention  to  the  thin¬ 
ning  out  of  annuals  so  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  allowing  ample 
space  for  each  plant  to  develop. 

The  planting  out  of  half  hardy  an¬ 
nuals  and  perennials  will  be  in  full  swing 
from  mid-May  until  mid-June.  The 
hardiest  kinds  such  as  snapdragons, 
Petunias  and  Verbenas  should  receive  at¬ 
tention  first,  leaving  the  more  tender 
geraniums.  Begonias,  Coleus,  etc.,  until 
the  later  dates.  Plant  firmly,  and  if  the 
soil  is  dry,  give  one  thorough  watering  to 
settle  the  soil  immediately  after  planting, 
and  then  commence  wreekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly  cultivations.  If  you  have  not  the 
necessary  convenience  for  raising  these 
young  plants  yourself  they  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  small  cost  from,  any  florist 
who  has  greenhouses,  but  in  any  case 
make  sure  that  they  have  been  well 
hardened  off  before  setting  them  in  the 
open  ground. 

Dahlia  tubers  may  be  planted  any 
time  in  May  and  green  plants  after  all 
danger  of  frost  has  passed.  Make  fort¬ 
nightly  plantings  of  Gladiolus  conns  to 
insure*  a  succession  of  bloom.  Gladioli 
are  excellent  subjects  for  interplanting 
amongst  certain  of  the  earlier  flowering 
herbaceous  subjects  (such  as  Astilbes  and 
Pyretlirums).  In  this  way  two  distinct 
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periods  of  bloom  are  enjoyed  from  the 
one  patcli  of  bordei\  Somewhat  similar 
to  the  Gladiolus,  but  more  graceful  in 
appearance,  are  the  Montbretias.  These 
require  similar  treatment  and  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  greater  popularity.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  excellent  named  varieties  mav 
be  purchased  very  reasonably  from  most 
seedsmen. 

The  spraying  of  hollyhocks,  Delphin¬ 
iums,  Phlox  and  roses  should  be  attend¬ 
ed  to  at  regular  intervals,  using  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  one  of  the  advertised  proprie¬ 
tary  preparations  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  supplied. 

Do  not  mow  the  grass  among  which 
Narcissi,  Crocuses  or  other  Spring-flow¬ 
ering  bulbs  are  naturalized  until  the 
foliage  of  these  has  thoroughly  ripened 
and  died  away,  otherwise  the  bulbs  are 
unable  to  manufacture  and  store  away 
the  food  necessary  to  produce  next  sea¬ 
son's  bloom  and  in  consequence  they 
quickly  deteriorate.  Tulips,  Narcissi  and 
other  bulbs  occupying  beds  or  spaces  in 
the  border  which  are  to  be  planted  with 
other  subjects  should  be  carefully  lifted 
and  heeled  in  elsewhere  until  the  foliage 
has  completely  ripened,  when  they  may  be 
stored  away  until  the  Fall  planting  sea¬ 
son. 

The  pruning  of  such  early  flowering 
shrubs  as  Forsythia,  Cornelian  cherry, 
Deutzias,  Weigelas,  flowering  almond, 
Exochorda,  lilacs  and  some  of  the 
Spiraeas  should  be  attended  to  immediate¬ 
ly  after  flowering.  The  pruning  of  these 
shrubs  really  consists  only  of  the  thin¬ 
ning  out  of  weakly  or  unwanted  growths. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  best  to  re¬ 
move  the  superfluous  branches  at  their 
bases,  leaving  the  stronger  growths,  so 
that  the  natural  grace  and  habit  of  the 
bush  is  retained. 

Late  May  or  some  time  during  the 
succeeding  month  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  perennials  either  in  frames 
or  in  sheltered  beds  in  the  open,  there¬ 
fore  the  order  should  be  placed  for  such 
as  are  required  without  further  delay. 
Many  people  are  surprised  when  they 
learn  of  the  simplicity  with  which  most 
perennials  can  be  raised  from  seed.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  plan 
is  a  much  less  expensive  way  of  acquiring 
i  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  than  that 
of  purchasing  grown  plants  from  a  deal¬ 
er.  Delphiniums,  Phlox,  Physostegia, 
Salvias,  hardy  Asters,  Gypsophila  pani- 
culata,  Helenium,  Liatris,  Platycodon, 
Polemonium  and  many  other  subjects  of 
similar  type  can  be  raised  with  the  great 
est  ease  and  will  bloom  profusely  during 
their  second  season. 

After  it  is  too  late  to  purchase  dor¬ 
mant  roses  or  field  grown  perennials,  pot- 
grown  plants  are  obtainable  and  can  be 
relied  upon  to  give  good  results.  They 
are  especially  valuable  where  immediate 
effect  is  desii'ed. 

Continue  to  cultivate  as  frequently  as 
possible  and  wage  active  warfare  against 
such  enemies  as  weeds,  insects  and  fung¬ 
ous  pests.  The  staking  of  plants  must 
not  be  neglected.  It  is  useless  to  wait 
until  the  growths  are  blown  over  before 
supports  are  provided.  Tie  the  plants 
neatly  to  suitable  stakes  as  growth  de¬ 
mands  and  in  this  way  a  most  pleasing 
effect  will  be  obtained,  and  no  risk  of 
damage  is  incurred. 

As  the  Summer  bedding  plants  are  put 
out,  pressure  of  work  in  the  greenhouse 
is  lessened  and  more  space  is  available 
for  the  more  legitimate  occupants. 
Chrysanthemums  must  be  kept  growing. 
They  may  be  either  planted  out  in 
benches  or  beds  or  grown  throughout  in 
pots.  For  the  amateur  with  only  a  tew 
plants  the  latter  is  the  better  plan  as  it 
allows  for  greater  individual  attention. 
Pots  of  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter 
are  sufficiently  large  for  the  final  pot¬ 
ting.  Until  this  size  is  reached  the  plants 
must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  by  being 
pot-bound.  Always  transfer  them  to  a 
larger  size  before  the  roots  have  become 
densely  matted.  Forcibly  spraying  the 
foliage — especially  the  under  surface— 
with  clear  water  on  all  bright  days  will 
do  much  to  keep  them  healthy,  and  week¬ 
ly  spraying  with  any  good  insecticide 
will  serve  to  keep  thrips  and  other  trou¬ 
blesome  insects  at  bay. 

Poinsettias  should  now  be  placed  on 
a  warm  bench  and  supplied  .with  moisture 
to  encourage  the  production  of  shoots 
which  will  furnish  cuttings  to  provide 
the  plants  required  for  next  Christmas 
display.  An  alternative  plan  is  to  Plan 
the  old  stocks  in  the  open  ground  wnei 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  In  this  way 
good  sturdy  shoots,  well  adapted  t 
making  into  cuttings,  are  produced  m 
abundance. 

Growth  is  rapid  at  this  season,  a 
care  must  be  taken  that  stuff  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  whi 
atmospheric  humidity  is  provided  tor 
frequently  moistening  the  floors  and  * 
surfaces,  especially  on  hot  days. 

New  York.  _ t\H.  EVERETT. 

“Time  Plants” 

Can  you  give  me  a  list  of  what  is 
known  as  time-keeping  plants  for  a 
fashioned  floral  clock?  MRS.  A. 

New  York. 

We  have  heard  of  spiderwort>  (Trades- 
cantia  Virginiea)  and  four-o  clock .or 
marvel  of  Peru  being  called  tune 
plants.”  because  their  blooms  re™*1” 
open  for  a  part  of  the  day  only, 
have  no  list  of  plants  that  migh 
called  a  floral  clock.  Perhaps  some  o 
our  readers  can  furnish  further  mfor 
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Rust  is  what  eats  away  your  fence.  That 
is  what  causes  the  back  breaking,  expen¬ 
sive  job  of  putting  up  new  fence  every 
few  years — RUST.  No',’  the  best  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  world  against  rust  is  PURE 
LEAD.  That’s  why  we  “lead  anneal” 
Leadclad  fence  and  then  coat  it  with  a 
thick  jacket  of  PURE  LEAD,  seven 

times  heavier 
than  the  coating 
on  ordinary  fence. 
Leadclad  is  the 
only  lead  coated 
fence  you  can 
buy.  It  will  last 
years  longer  and 
turn  cattle  long 
after  other  fence 
has  rusted  through. 
Write  for  a  free 
sample  TODAY. 


roofing 
also  is  protected  with 
a  coating  of  PURE 
LEAD.  Makes  a  fire¬ 
proof,  lightning  proof 
roof  that  lasts  as 
long  as  the  building. 


The  big,  new  Lead¬ 
clad  catalogue  is  just 
off  the  press.  Write 
for  your  free  copy. 


Special  Offer 
of  Aprons 

We  are  including  a 
strong,  canvaft  apron 
with  every  Leadclad 
order.  Get  yours  now 
while  the  supply  lasts. 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  2-F  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


FARQUHAR  “STAR” 
CORN  PLANTER 

Puts  the  kernels  where  you  want 
them. — On  Level  Ground  or  on  Steep 
Hillsides. — Each  row  has  separate 
adjustment  as  to  Depth. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  725  and 
learn  of  the  many  new  and  desirable 
features  of  the  Farquhar  “Star.” 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  730  York,  Pa. 


AGRI  PAX 

KILLS  INSECTS- PRESTO! 


fP^Controla  Bean  BeetlT^Japaneae  Be^tles^  Leaf* 

nopper.  Rose  Buga,  Aphis,  Thripa,  8cale, 
Laterpiilara,  Tomato  and  Currant  Worms,  Squash 
Rugs,  Mealy  Bugs,  Red  Spider,  etc.  Safe  on  Mush¬ 
rooms  in  powdered  form. 

Non-poisonou3.  Spreads  evenly.  Stainless.  Non- 
corosive.  Economical.  Dilutes  heavily.  Send  for 
circular  and  testimonials.  Correspondence  solicited. 
We  can  help  you  if  insects  trouble. 

*  ULVO-P AX  the  pyrethum  insect  powdet 
non-poisonous « 

Sprays,  Weed  Killer,  Fertilizers,  etc< 

MORRIS  B.  READE,  Inc. 
Belleville  New  Jersey 


WHEEL-LESS 

Tractor  Plow  for  Fordson 


Plows  rocky,  hilly  land  01 
hoJl1"  'a,U' tie|h  you  can  p 
tor^  et',iS  "Pried  Uhect  fi 
a|l  set  up.  Only  a 
at  introductory  price. 

Box  £5RGUS°N-SHER*^ 


extension  LADDERS 


^  WINDLASS  75+  EXTRA 

N0  BEX7'fR,  laddERS  made— HARDWOOD  RUNQS 

HI »  omPlete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

*  V*  3_Vl  25c  per  «•  34  to  40  ft . 87c  per  ft. 

•  FERRIS  MFR.  Boa  246  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y- 


The  Delectable  Maple 

Is  there  a  man  who,  as  a  boy,  spent 
only  a  few  hours  in  a  “sugar  bush”  down 
in  the  maple  grove  during  the  maple 
sugar  season  whose  years  do  not  slide 
from  him  as  he  lives  over  those  joyous 
times?  Fortunate  is  he  who  can  recall 
the  old  “stone  boat”  and  the  faithful 
horse  which  the  farmer  drove  from  tree 
to  tree — he  really  needed  no  driving— to 
empty  sap  bucket  after  sap  bucket,  just 
running  over  from  a  good  catch.  Those 
fine  frosty  nights  followed  by  sunny  days 
with  the  temperature  well  up  in  the  70s 
meant  toil  for  the  farmers  and  the  height 
of  pleasure,  as  well  as  work,  for  the  boys. 

When  the  “sugar  bushes”  were  “opened 
up”  there  came  the  “suga ring-off  parties,” 
“Jack  wax”  came  to  its  own,  and  the 
countryside  celebrated  the  sugar  season. 
This  sweet,  of  which  the  more  you  had 
the  more  you  wanted,  was  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  down  the  syrup  to  the  “thread  de¬ 
gree”  and  pouring  in  little  rivulets  over 
the  pan  or  individual  bowls  of  white 
snow,  where  it  hardened  and  became 
“Jack  wax.”  It  was  a  bit  difficult  to 
manage,  but  that  mattered  not.  Even 
good  Shep,  the  farm  dog,  was  treated, 
and  his  enthusiastic  efforts  to  chew  this 
toothsome  sweet  made  fun  for  all.  Pickles 
were  often  passed,  for  by  eating  pickles  it 
was  supposed  that  more  sugar  could  be 
made  way  with. 

Today  there  are  fewer  “sugar  bushes”, 
but  there  are  the  evaporating  pans  in 
which  the  syrup  is  made  under  as  up-to- 
date  conditions  and  by  as  scientific  a 
process  as  any  of  our  foodstuffs  are  pre¬ 
pared.  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Ohio  and  other  Northern  States 
have  put  on  the  market  an  almost  white 
maple  sugar  and  as  fine  a  quality  of 
syrup. 

“Jack  wax”  can  be  had  by  substitut¬ 
ing  ice-cream  for  snow,  while,  by  boiling 
the  syrup  a  little  less,  it  makes  a  de¬ 
licious  sauce  for  ice-cream.  Then  there 
is  the  soft  maple  sugar  kept  in  cans  or 
jars,  which  can  be  “spooned  out”  as  hard 
sauce  for  puddings,  or  it  can  be  used  in 
any  maple  sugar  recipe.  To  make  this 
the  syrup  is  boiled  down  until  a  little 
dropped  in  water  forms  a  soft  ball.  Cool 
this  for  five  minutes  and  then  stir  until 
it  thickens  slightly,  and  pour  it  into  jars 
or  cans  having  tightly  fitted  covers.  This 
is  a  very  soft,  creamy,  fine-grained  sugar. 

Have  you  ever  tasted  eocoanut  creams 
made  this  way?  Boil  the  syrup  until  it 
“threads”,  then  stir  it  constantly  until 
it  thickens  a  bit,  add  shredded  eocoanut 
and  continue  stirring.  Drop  with  spoon 
on  greased  dish.  To  make  the  small  maple 
sugar  cakes  seen  in  the  market,  the  syrup 
should  be  “boiled  down  and  grained” 
after  the  above  fashion,  omitting  the 
eocoanut,  and  placed  in  greased  molds. 

The  uses  for  this  most  tempting  of 
sweets,  are  legion.  Here  are  a  few  maple 
recipes  : 

Maple  Charlotte. — Heat  one  pint  of 
rich  milk  in  a  double  boiler  or  heavy 
aluminum  dish  and  pour  it  slowly  over 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Return 
to  double  boiler  and  cook  five  minutes. 
Add  one  tablespoon  of  gelatine  which  has 
been  soaked  for  live  minutes  in  two 
tablespoons  of  cold  milk  and  one-eighth 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  add  one  cupful  of  maple  syrup.  Let 
cool,  and  when  beginning  to  set  add 
three-eighths  cupful  of  blanched  almonds 
or  shredded  eocoanut,  one-half  teaspoon- 
fill  almond  extract  or  vanilla  extract,  and 
fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Turn 
into  wet  individual  molds  to  stiffen.  Serve 
with  or  without  whipped  cream. 

Maple  Layer  Cake. — Beat  until  light 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs ;  add  one  cupful 
of  soft  maple  sugar  and  one  cupful  of 
pastry  flour  sifted  with  one-half  teaspoon 
of  salt  and  one  teaspoon  of  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Fold  in  last  the  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  very  stiff.  Mix  quickly  and  bake 
in  two  greased  and  floured  layer  cake  tins 
in  an  oven  320°  F.  Put  together  with 
one  cupful  of  cream,  whipped  and  sweet¬ 
ened  with  one-fourth  cupful  of  grated 
maple  sugar.  Spread  cream  on  top,  or 
ice  with  maple  fondant,  or  sprinkle  with 
powdered  sugar.  The  boiled  maple  frost¬ 
ing  may  be  used  if  desired. 

Maple  Icing.  —  Boil  to  the  coarse 
thread  or  soft-ball  stage  one  cupful  of 
maple  sugar  with  a  quarter  cupful  of  hot 
water  to  dissolve  it,  or  use  two  cupfuls 
of  maple  syrup.  If  the  syrup  is  used,  the 
icing  is  likely  to  have  a  finer  grain  than 
if  the  sugar  is  used.  Cook  without  stir¬ 
ring  after  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Pour  it 
slowly  over  the  whipped  whites  of  one 
egg,  constantly  beating  until  it  is  cool 
and  stiff  enough  to  spread. 

Maple  Hermits. — Cream  one  cupful 
of  soft  maple  sugar  with  two-thirds  cup¬ 
ful  of  unsalted  shortening.  Add  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  one-fourth  cupful  of  warm 
water,  three  cupfuls  of  pastry  flour  sifted 
with  one-half  teaspoon  of  soda,  three- 
fourths  teaspoon  of  salt,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  one-half  teaspoon  of  va- 
nila.  Beat  well  and  drop  by  teaspoonfuls 
on  a  greased  baking  sheet.  Bake  at  400° 
F.  for  about  12  minutes.  Place  in  a  stone 
crock  layers  of  cookies  with  waxed  paper 
between.  These  keep  well. 

Maple  Fudge. — Boil  to  the  soft-ball 
stage,  or  238°  F.,  one  pound  of  maple 
sugar  and  two-thirds  cupful  of  cream  or 
top  milk.  Add  one  cupful  of  broken 
pecans  or  other  nuts,  lightly  salted ;  beat 
until  it  begins  to  thicken  and  pour  into 
buttered  pans.  A  cupful  of  quartered 
marshmallows  may  be  stirred  in  with  the 
nuts.  MAUD  DOUGLASS  FEAR. 


“Plant  your  corn,  and 
forget  about  the  crows’ 

says  W.  E.  Tyler,  of  Dewittville,  N.  Y. 

Like  most  other  corn-growers,  Mr.  Tyler  didn’t  believe  that  any¬ 
thing  could  stop  the  awful  waste  caused  by  the  pesky  crows,  and 
other  little  pests  such  as  moles,  SQUirrels,  etc.  But  ho  was  willing 
to  try  almost  anything.  So  he  sent  for  some  Stanley’s  Crow  Re¬ 
pellent.  He  coated  his  seed-corn  with  it,  and  planted  it  at  once, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  It  to  dry,  nor  does  it  clog  the 
planter.  And  from  that  day,  Mr.  Tyler’s  worries  over  crows  were 
over  for  good  and  all  time. 

If  you  want  to  stop  your  worries,  too,  use  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  as  hundreds  of  corn-growers  have  been  doing  for  over 
twenty  years.  Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10 
acres),  $1.50.  Half  size  can  $1.00.  “Money  Back”  guarantee.  If 
your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock,  then 
order  direct.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500,  H 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Be  sure  you  get 

STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 

Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons.  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


The  Best  Rope 


tFeapesUin  ib^ 


Columbian  Stan¬ 
dard  Binder 
Twine  is  strong, 
smooth,  even  and 
will  tie  the  ful  l 
number  oj  bun¬ 
dles.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  prepared 
and  treated 
against  damage 
by  insects. 

At  all  dealers 


When  you  think  of  the  delays,  the  upsetting 
of  a  day’s  work  and  the  loss  of  actual  money 
which  may  result  from  the  breaking  of  a  rope 
at  a  busy  time,  you’ll  agree  that  the  best  rope 
you  can  buy  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

It’s  hard  to  tell  the  quality  of  rope  by  merely 
looking  at  it.  All  rope  looks  pretty  much 
alike  when  it’s  new.  The  one  sure  way  of 
getting  quality  rope  is  ask  for  Columbian — 
the  guaranteed  rope  with  the  red  and  blue 
stripes  on  the  outside  of  all  sizes  from  %  in. 
diameter  and  over  and  the  red,  white  and 
blue  Tape-Marker  which  is  woven  into  one 
of  the  strands  in  all  sizes. 

Size  for  size  Columbian  Rope  is  the  strongest, 
longest  wearing  and  safest  rope  you  can  buy — 
anywhere  at  any  price.  And  it  is  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  The  red,  white  and  blue  Columbian 
mark  is  the  manufacturer’s  pledge  that  you 
will  receive  satisfactory  service.  Y ou  take 
no  chances  when  you  specify  Columbian. 

To  avoid  delay  when  you  actually  need 
rope  buy  your  supply  now. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburn  “The  Cordage  City”  New  York 
Branches: 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  New  Orleans 


COLUMBIAN 

TAPE-MARKED  PURE  MANILA 

ROPE 


Look  for  this  new 
Columbian  display 
in  your  dealer’s 
window. 


^  GUARANTEED  ROPE 

ft  made  by  COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO.auburn.  n.y. 

"  ASK  FOR  "COLUMBIAN"  TARE -MARKED  ROPE 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

April  IS,  1929. 

April:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
eent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  .$2.10,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class  1,  $3.17 ; 

Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3 

,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. 

$0.45%  @$0.46*4 

Extra,  92  score  .... 

. 

•45% 

First,  88  to  91  score. 

.44  %@ 

■45% 

Seconds  . 

.43%  @ 

•44% 

Lowrer  grades  . 

.  .43  @ 

•43% 

La  dies  . 

.40 

Packing  stock  . 

.34  @ 

.35 

Renovated  . 

.42  %@ 

.43 

Sw'eet,  fancy  . 

.48  @ 

.48% 

.47  @ 

•47% 

Firsts  . 

.45%  @ 

•46% 

Seconds  ■ . 

•  44%  @ 

•45% 

Centralized  . 

.43  @ 

•41% 

CHEESE 

State,  flat,  June  special. 

$0.27%  @.$(J 

1.29% 

Fresh,  special  . 

.24%  @ 

.25 

Wis.,  flats,  held  . 

.26%  @ 

■27% 

Young  America,  fresh 

.24  %  @ 

.25 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white... 

$0.35  @$0.36 

Average  extras  . 

.33 

Extra  firsts  . 

.30  @ 

.32 

Pacific  Coast,  white .... 

.32  @ 

.37 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby,  best  . 

.32  @ 

.33 

Gathered,  best . 

.29  @ 

.30 

Common  to  good  .... 

.26  @ 

.28 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

_ $0.42  @$0.43 

Fair  to  good  . 

.40 

Broilers  . 

. 40  @ 

.53 

Roosters  . 

. 20  @ 

.30 

Fowls  . . 

. 24  @ 

.38 

Ducks  . 

.28 

CrOOStf*  . . 

. 16@ 

.24 

Capons,  9  lbs.,  each  .  .  .  . 

. 50  @ 

.53 

Mixed  weights  . 

.42 

Turkeys,  dry,  toms  .... 

. 36  @ 

.37 

Hens  . 

. 34  @ 

.35 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

. 40  @ 

.<50 

Dark,  doz . 

_  2.00 @ 

3.00 

_ 

1.75 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

_ $0.34  @$0.35 

.53 

Roosters  . 

. 15© 

.18 

Ducks  . 

. 20  @ 

.30 

Geese . 17  (d!  .18 

Capons  . 45  @  .50 

Tame  rabbits  . 20@  .26 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

.  .  7.50 @  8.25 

Cows  . . . 

.  .  7.00@  8.50 

Calves,  best  . 

.  .16.00@17.00 

Common  to  good . 

.  .10.00 @14 .00 

Sheep  . 

.  .  6.00 @  7.50 

Lambs . 

.  .  14.00  @16.10 

Hogs  . 

..  8.50 @12.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . 

.  .  $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 

.  .  ,15@  .17 

Cnlls  . 

.  .  ,10@  .12 

Lambs,  Spring,  each . 

.  .  6.00@13.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.  .20.50 @23.00 

Cows  . 

.  .  16.00@20.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 

Maine,  150  lbs . 

.  .  1.75 @  2.00 

Florida,  new,  bbl . 

Bermuda,  bbl.  . 

.  .  4.00 @  7.00 

Sweet,  bu.  bslit . 

.  .  1.00@  2.85 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

.  .  1.00©  1.25 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 

.75@  1.50 

Carrots,  bu . 

.  .  1.50©  1.75 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

.  .  1.50@  2.75 

Celerv  hearts,  doz . 

.  .  1.00@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

.  .  1.50©  4.25 

Dandelion.  Tex.,  bu . 

.  .  ,40@  .60 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl 

.  .  13.50©14.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.  .  1 .00  @  4.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

..  2.00@  5.50 

Okra,  bu . : . 

.  .  1.00©  4.50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

.  .  3.50  @  5.00 

Parslev.  bu . 

.  .  1.00@  1.25 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

..  1.00©  4.25 

Radishes,  bu . 

Rhubarb.  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

.  .  1.25©  3.00 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate... 

. .  2.75  ©  4.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

.  .  1.50©  2.50 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

.  .10.00@10.25 

Red  kidney . 

. .  8.00@  8.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

.  .  $4.00@$6.00 

Albemarle  . 

.  .  6.50©  8.50 

Greening  . 

.  .  7.00@  8.00 

McIntosh  . 

.  .  11 .00  @14 .00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 

.  .  2.00©  5.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.  ... 

. .  .15@  .55 

HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . 

$0.12@$0.12% 

Dark  .  .09  @  .09  % 

Orange  bloom . 12(a)  .13 

Comb,  24-frame  case .  4.50@  5.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  23.00@25.00 

No.  3  . 15.00  @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@24.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring ..  .$1.35% 

No.  2  red  .  1.46% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.09% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 61% 

Barley . 77  Vi 

Rye  .  1.08% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54@  .55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @'  .60 

Gathered  . 45  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .60 

Boasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02 @  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .30 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40@  .45 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Onions,  lb . 10@  .20 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  close  relationship  between  weather 
and  agriculture  is  clearly  brought  out  by 
conditions  on  the  Philadelphia  wholesale 
fruit  and  vegetable  market  during  the 
past  two  weeks.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  period  unusually  hot  weather  brought 
into  the  market  products  which  should 
have  arrived  two  weeks  later.  The  un¬ 
expected  volume  naturally  weakened  the 
market  on  many  lines.  During  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  period  the  weather  turned 
cold  and  rainy.  Shipments  were  cur¬ 
tailed,  and  the  market  regained  its  for¬ 
mer  strength.  Strawberries  were  in  mod¬ 
erate  receipt  and  met  a  fairly  active  de¬ 
mand  on  a  stronger  market.  Florida  of- 
ferings  brought  15  to  35c  per  quart.  The 
first  North  Carolina  berries  arrived  by 
motor  truck  toward  the  close  of  the 
week,  and  most  sales  ranged  from  $5.50 
to  $7  per  32-qt.  crate,  with  a  few  extra 
fancy  lots  up  to  $8.  Receipts  of  New 
Jersey  asparagus  increased  early  in  the 
week,  but  the  rainy  spell,  together  with 
cooler  weather  held  back  cuttings  toward 
the  close.  Demand  and  trading  was  fair¬ 
ly  active  and  the  market  held  firm.  Truck 
receipts  were  quoted  at  $5.50  to  $7  per 
dozen  bunches  for  large  green  stock,  and 
$3.50  to  $5  for  medium  and  small  sizes. 
Large  white  stock  from  'New  Jersey 
brought  $4  to  $4.75,  with  smaller  sizes, 
down  to  $2.50  per  dozen  bunches.  Some 
of  the  South  Carolina  asparagus  showed 
heat  damage,  and  sold  slowly  at  a  dis¬ 
count,  with  prices  ranging  from  $3.25  to 
$6.25.  a  few  of  good  quality  up  to  $7.25. 
California  offerings  were  in  lighter  re¬ 
ceipt  and  sold  from  $3  to  $6.50.  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  stock  was  quoted  at 
$4  to  $6  per  dozen  for  green.  The  mar¬ 
ket  on  new  beets  continued  firm,  with 
Texas  crates  selling  at  $2.25  to  $2.75. 
Broccoli  was  in  liberal  supply,  demand 
was  slow,  and  the  market  irregular,  with 
a  better  feeling  toward  the  close.  New 
Jersey  bushels  brought  40  to  75c,  with 
poorer  stock  down  to  25c.  Nearby 
chicory  in  heavier  supply  was  slightly 
weaker  at  35  to  50c  a  bushel.  Carrots 
were  steady  to  firm,  with  Texas  bunched 
stock  quoted  at  $2.75  to  $3  a  crate.  Cab¬ 
bage  met  a  more  active  demand  and  the 
market  was  stronger.  South  Carolina 
half-barrel  hampers  brought  $1.25  to 
$1.50,  while  barrel  crates  sold  mostly  at 
$2  to  $2.25.  Dandelion  greens  were  steady 
at  35  to  50c  per  bushel.  Kale  from  Nor¬ 
folk  continued  slow  at  40  to  50c  a  bushel. 
The  cooler  weather  caused  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  demand  for  mushrooms,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  stronger.  Nearby,  3-lb.  baskets, 
whites,  sold  for  $1.15  to  $1.35,  with  a 
few  up  to  $1.50.  Browns  and  creams 
sold  at  90c  to  $1.15.  while  buttons,  spots 
and  opens  brought  35  to  85c.  The  first 
nearby  radishes  were  offered  during  the 
week,  and  sold  mostly  at  2  to  2%e  per 
bunch.  Norfolk  stock  sold  at  $1.50  to 
$2.25  for  red  varieties,  while  whites 
brought  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  bushel  hamper. 
Rhubarb  was  in  heavier  supply  from 
nearby  sections  and  sold  from  2  to  3%c 
a  bunch.  Nearby  scallions  were  in  lib¬ 
eral  supply  and  the  market  weak.  Most 
sales  were  quoted  at  50  to  85c.  few  $1 
per  100  bunches.  The  spinach  market 
was  slightly  stronger  at  the  close,  for 
quality  offerings.  Norfolk  stock  moved 
at  65c  to  $1  a  bushel,  while  New  Jersey 
bushels  brought  40  to  65c.  a  few  higher. 
The  sweet  potato  market  was  dull,  with 
buyers  exhibiting  little  interest  unless 
the  offerings  are  fancy.  New  Jersey  yel¬ 
lows  brought  90c  to  $1.15,  while  bushels 
sold  for  $1  to  $1.25.  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  bushels  brought  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
poorer  $1.  Virginia  yams  sold  for  $1.25 
to  $1.50  a  bushel.  Old  white  potatoes 
ruled  dull,  with  Pennsylvania  ronnd 
whites  selling  at  75c  to  $1.25  per  120-lb. 
sack.  New  Potatoes  were  steady,  but 


trading  was  limited.  Florida  Spaulding 
Rose  brought  $3  to  $6.50  per  barrel. 
Fancy  apples  held  steady,  but  under¬ 
grades  were  very  dull.  Staymans  and 
Romes  brought  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  bushel, 
Yorks  $1  to  $1.75,  and  Baldwins  mostly 
$1.75  to  $1.85. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Supplies  of  fresh  eggs  w'ere  moderate 
and  there  was  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
the  fine  quality  marks.  Stock  cleaned  up 
well,  no  accumulations  were  noted,  and 
the  market  ruled  firm.  Fresh  extra  firsts 
advanced  one-half  cent  per  dozen  to  28% 
to  29c.  Fresh  firsts  were  steady  at  28  to 
28%  c.  Fancy  eggs  in  cartons  held 
steady  at  35  to  37c,  while  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  candled  marks  were  higher, 
with  most  sales  at  37  to  38c. 

Receipts  of  live  fowl  were  light,  but 
trading  was  quiet  and  the  market  was 
barely  steady.  Stocks  on  hand  were  am-, 
pie  for  the  limited  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  trade.  Colored  fowls  brought  33  to 
34c,  with  extra  fancy  marks  higher.  Leg¬ 
horns  brought  30  to  32c,  a  2c  decline  from 
the  previous  week.  Chickens  were  steady 
to  firm,  with  most  sales  at  40  to  42c. 
Fancy  Plymouth  Rock  broilers  were 
slightly  weaker  at  45  to  52c.  Old  roost¬ 
ers  were  slow  at  21  to  23c.  Dressed  fowl 
were  in  fairly  active  demand  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  ruled  firm,  with  4  to  6-lb.  birds  sell¬ 
ing  at  35  to  39c.  Chickens  were  in  light 
supply  and  quiet,  with  much  of  the  stock 
of  poor  to  ordinary  quality.  Most  sales 
were  made  at  28  to  31c  for  large  sizes, 
and  26  to  28c  for  the  smaller  birds. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Top  grades  of  hay  sold  readily  at  firm 
figures,  but  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  were 
undergrades,  which  met  a  slow  movement 
and  a  quiet  market.  No.  2  Timothy  and 
light  clover  mixed  brought  $18  to  $19. 
Sample  remained  unchanged  at  $12  to 
$14.  Straw  was  in  light  receipt  and 
quiet.  Straight  rye  was  quoted  at  $20  to 
$22,  wheat  at  $15  to  $16,  and  oat  straw 
at  $14  to  $15  per  ton.  w.  w.  o. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplies  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Agriculture.) 

April  16,  1929. 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been 
moderately  active  during  the  past  week. 
Some  improvement  is  evident  on  beets, 
cabbage,  celery,  lettuce,  radishes  and 
spinach.  Carrots  and  cucumbers  have 
been  less  active  with  the  latter  lower. 
Onions  have  been  especially  difficult  of 
disposal  at  lower  prices  with  quality 
ranging  mostly  poor  to  fair.  Potatoes 
continue  at  low  prices.  Trading  on  the 
wool  market  was  light  with  few  price 
changes  noted. 

Apples.- — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  limited.  Native  Baldwins,  ordinary 
50c  to  $1.25,  fancy  $1.50  to  $2.25,  extra 
fancy,  $2.35  to  $2.60,  few  higher ;  McIn¬ 
tosh.  ordinary  $1  to  $2,  fancy  mostly  $2 
to  $2.50,  large  extra  fancy  few  sales  $3 
std.  bu.  box ;  Wash.  Staymans  and  De¬ 
licious,  $2.25  to  $2.50  box. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  cut-off,  $1.50  to  $1.85  std. 
bu.  box ;  Tex.,  100-lb.  sacks,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  crts.,  bchd.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair,  market  weak.  Fla.  Savoy, 
$1  to  $1.25  1%-bu.  lipr. ;  S.  C.,  bbl.  crts., 
$2.25. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  cut-off,  $1.50  to  $1.85  std. 
bu.  box ;  Tex.,  crts,  bclul.,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
Calif.,  crts.,  ord..  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Tex. 
cut-off,  $2.25  to  $2.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair.  Fla.,  3  to  6  doz.,  $1.50  to 
$3  crt. 

Cucumbers. — -Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Hothouse  native,  50  to  60 
cukes,  $3  to  $6.50  std.  bu.  box ;  Fla.,  %- 
bu.  hpr.,  $2.50  to  $4. 

Dandelions. — Supplies  ,  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native,  60  to  85c,  few  $1  std. 
bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  hothouse,  18  lids.,  $1.50  to 
$2  std.  bu.  box  ;  Iceberg,  Calif,  and  Ariz., 
4  to  5  doz.  hds.,  $4.50  to  $7.50  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Mass,  and  N.  Y.  fancy,  $1.25 
to  $1.75  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
poor,  quality  mostly  ordinary.  Mass., 
100  lbs.,  ordinary  small,  $1.25  to  $2.50 ; 
Ind.  and  Mich.,  100  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $4.50; 
Tex.,  std.  crts.,  $2.40  to  $2.85. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Maine,  100-lb.  bags  Green  Moun¬ 
tain.  $1.10  to  $1.20;  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags 
A  grade,  mostly  $1.25 ;  Fla.  Spaldings, 
No.  1.  mostly  $6  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Hothouse  native,  mostly  8  to  10c 
lb. :  Calif..  40-lb.  box,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Hothouse  native,  mostly  8  to  10c 
lb. :  Calif..  40-lb.  box,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Texas,  50  to  75c  bu.  bskt.;  Va., 
60  to  85c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  light,  demand  good. 
Native  Hubbard  mostly  $100  ton,  $4.50 
bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow ;  market  dull  except  on  few  best. 
Fla..  6-bskt.  crt..  $1.50  to  $4;  Mex.  lugs, 
best,  $3.  poorer  50c ;  few  native  hothouse 
fancy,  40  to  50e  lb. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
moderate.  Native  purple  top  and  ruta, 
60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box ;  P.  E.  I.  ruta,  $1 
to  $1.50  100  lbs. 
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Hay. — Market  firm,  demand  firm 
top  grades.  Few  sales  No.  1  Timmi, 
$25  to  $26;  Eastern.  $18  to  $23 -  f: 
clover  mixed,  $22  to  $23  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  pt 
tras,  46c;  firsts,  45  to  45%c;  seconds  44 
to  44%c  lb.  ’  * 

Eggs.— Market  quiet.  Nearby  hen 
neries  brown  extras  34c,  mixed  colors 
33c,  white  extras  32c  doz.;  fresh  eastern 
extras,  33c.  1 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y  ext™* 
held,  26  to  29c ;  firsts,  held,  24  to 
Westerns,  extras,  held,  24%  to  25R,.  •' 
firsts,  held,  23%  to  24c  lb.  /2C’ 

Dried  Beans.— N.  Y.  and  Mich,  nea 
$9.50  to  $9.75 ;  Calif,  small  white,  $lo  -m 
to  $10.75;  yellow  eyes,  $8  to  $8.50-  red 
kidney,  $8.25  to  $8.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  very  quiet,  trading 
light.  Receipts  of  domestic  at  port  of 
Boston  for  week  ending  April  13  tqoq 
618,200  lbs.  ’  -• 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combine  4‘> 
to  43c,  clothing  36  to  37c;  %  b?oo<f 
combing  48  to  50c,  clothing  40  to  41c- 
%  blood,  combing  50  to  51c,  clothing  45 
to  46c;  %  blood,  combing,  48  to  49< 
clothing  43  to  44c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  8] 
to  $1.05,  clothing  92  to  97c;  %  blood 
combing  $1  to  $1.04,  clothing  90  to  95c  • 
%  blood,  combing  92  to  95c,  clothing  82 
to  87c;  %  blood,  combing  82  to  86e" 

clothing  74  to  78c.  Terr,  mostly,  comb¬ 
ing  $1.04  to  $1.07,  clothing  95c  to  $1  • 
%  blood,  combing  $1  to  $1.05,  clothing 
92  to  97c;  %  blood,  combing  96  to  98c- 
clothing  85  to  90c ;  %  blood,  combing  85 
to  90c,  clothing  77  to  82c;  low  %  blood, 
combing  75  to  78c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  April  13 : 

Market,  good  and  choice  grades  beef 
steers  and  yearling,  slow,  bidding  lower; 
fair  action  on  other  grades  fully  steady; 
top,  $14  Tor  load  choice  local  feds  weigh¬ 
ing  1,510  lbs. ;  best  yearlings,  $13.65 : 
bulk  of  sales,  $11.75  to  $12.75.  Bulk, 
she  stock  and  all  cutters  active,  firm ; 
bulk  heifers,  $10  to  $10.75;  sausage 
bulls,  $9.50  to  $10.25 ;  butcher  cows,  $s 
to  $9;  cutters,  $4.50  to  $6.25.  Stockers 
and  feeders,  nominal.  Calves,  about 
steady ;  top  vealers,  $17.  Hogs,  slow, 
weak  to  25c  lower. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  13, 
1929:  Cattle,  9  cars;  5  Pennsylvania,  1 
St.  Paul,  1  Chicago,  1  New  York.  1 
Maryland ;  containing  221  head,  1,626 
head  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle,  1,847  head, 
633  calves,  1,974  hogs,  217  sheep.  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  corresponding  week  last  year: 
Cattle,  14  cars;  5  Pennsylvania,  2  Vir¬ 
ginia,  2  St.  Paul,  2  Tennessee,  2  Chicago. 
1  New  Jersey;  containing  349  head,  1,124 
trucked  in  •  toal  cattle  1,473  head,  253 
calves,  1,385  hogs,  65  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$12.50  to  $13.50;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.. 
$12.75  to  $13.50 ;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs., 
$12.75  to  $13.50 ;  medium,  800  lbs.  up, 
$11.50  to  $12.75;  common,  800  lbs.  up, 
$8.75  to  $11.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11  to 
$11.75 ;  good.  $10.25  to  $11 ;  medium, 
$9.50  to  $10.25;  common,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.75  to  $9.50 ;  good. 
$8  to  $8.75 ;  common  and  medium,  $6.75 
to  $8;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10  to 
$11.25;  cutter,  common  and  medium, 
$7.50  to  $10. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11.50;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $10 ;  good 
and  choice.  800  lbs.  down,  $10  to  $11.25 ; 
common  and  medium,  $7.25  to  $10. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $14.50  to 
$17 ;  medium,  $13  to  $14.50 ;  cull  and 
common,  $7.50  to  $13. 

Hogs. — II ea vy weights,  250  to  350  lbs.. 
$11.75  to  $13;  mediumweights,  200  to 
250  lbs..  $12.25  to  $13 ;  lightweights,  160 
to  200  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13 :  packing  sows, 
rough  and  smooth,  $8.25  to  $11.75. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  qt.,  7  to 
9e ;  cow's,  fresh,  milk,  each,  $125  to  $200  : 
beef  cow's  and  bulls,  good,  100  lbs.,  $H 
to  $13.50 ;  common  to  poor,  $8  to  $10 : 
veal  calves,  milk-fed,  fancy,  $18  to  $20: 
medium.  $12  to  $16;  pork,  heavy,  dressed. 
100  lbs..  $10  to  $12;  light,  dressed,  100 
lbs.,  $13  to  $15 ;  fowls,  fancy,  live,  lb.. 

30  to  32c;  roasting  chickens,  lb..  34  _  to 
36c ;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  30  to  3oc : 
apples,  Baldwins,  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 : 
Greenings,  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  western, 
box,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  potatoes,  120-lb.  bag. 
$1.60  to  $1.80;  turnips,  bu.,  75  to  80c_: 
cabbage,  old  crop,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1<°- 

Retail. — Milk,  raw'  and  pasteurized,  qt-. 
14c ;  special,  qt.,  IS  to  20c ;  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  13c;  butter,  farm¬ 
er’s  delivery,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  prints  and 
rolls,  lb.,  49  to  52c ;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
doz..  39  to  42c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  ib- 

31  to  35c;  cottage,  lb.,  15  to  20c;  fowls, 

dressed,  lb.,  45  to  48c ;  roasting  chickens, 
lb.,  50  to  55c;  broilers,  2  to  2%  lbs.,  lb- 
55  to  60c;  ducks,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  49  to  55c;  roasts,  lb-  3o  to 
38c ;  pork,  whole,  loins,  lb.,  27  to  -8c : 
chops,  lb-  28  to  32c;  potatoes,  pk.,  -l.to 
23c ;  apples,  cooking,  5  lbs.,  25c ;  spin¬ 
ach.  pk.,  19  to  23c ;  celery,  head,.  18  to 
20c ;  new  beets,  3  bchs,  29c ;  onions,  4 
lbs..  25c.  F.  A.  C. 
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Matthew  Martin,  Pioneer 

Chapter  IV. 


ANDREW  GOES  ON  A  JOURNEY 

Hiving  successfully  consummated  his 
Vi„iiness  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
Alhanv  Andrew  Cornwall  decided  to  go 
mi  for  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Chatham, 
«hich  he  had  not  seen  for  12  years. 

Elizabeth  would  not  be  left  alone,  for 
there  were  now  three  little  sons  and  a 
daughter  in  the  pioneer  home  on  the  vil- 

lagyo  dowiTthe  river  from  Albany  Andrew 
went  and  over  the  line  into  his  native 
“State  of  Steady  Habits.”  It  was  on  a 
Sunday,  and,  in  his  impatience  to  reach 
Chatham,  he  had  apparently  forgotten 
“those  Acts  and  Laws  of  His  Majesty's 
English  Colony  in  Connecticut,”  the 
“Blue  Laws,”  adopted  long  ago  and  still 
in  force,  which  forbade  traveling  on  the 

Sabbath  Day.  .  .  . 

Along  went  Andrew  on  foot  in  eager 
anticipation.  Along  came  the  officers  in 
sedulous  pursuit  of  any  violator  of  the 
law,  and  arrested  Andrew  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statute : 

“Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council, 
and  Representatives,  in  General  Court 
Assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the 


same,  _  TT 

“That  no  Traveller,  Drover,  Horse- 
Courser,  Waggoner,  Carter,  Butcher, 
Higler,  or  any  of  their  Servants,  shall 
Travel  on  that  Day,  or  any  part  thereof ; 
except  by  some  Adversity  they  are  Be¬ 
lated,  and  forced  to  Lodge  in  the  Woods, 
Wilderness,  or  Highways  the  Night  be¬ 
fore;  and  in  such  Case  to  Travel  no 
farther  than  the  next  Inn,  or  Place  of 
Shelter  on  that  Day  upon  Penalty 
of  Forfeiting  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Shil- 
lings.  ^  ^  * 

“And  all,  and  every  Assistant,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  Constable,  Grand-Jury- 
Man.  and  every  Tithing-Man  are  hereby 
Required  to  take  Effectual  Care,  and  En¬ 
deavor  that  this  Act  in  all  the  Particu¬ 
lars  thereof  be  duly  observed :  As  also 
to  Restrain  all  Persons  from  Unneces¬ 
sarily  Walking  in  the  Streets,  or  Fields; 
Swimming  in  the  Water,  Keeping  open 
their  Shops,  or  following  their  Secular 
Occasions,  or  Recreation  in  the  Evening 
preceding  the  Lord’s  Day,  or  on  said  Day, 
or  Evening  following.” 

*****  * 


When  later  Andrew  returned  to  New 
York  State,  he  carried  with  him  a  copy 
of  the  “Blue  Laws”. 

****** 


After  this  interruption  of  his  journey 
Andrew  continued  his  way  on  foot  toward 
the  Connecticut  River  and  his  native 
town. 

He  would  not  see  his  mother. 

After  sending  her  two  older  sons,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Andrew,  in  the  year  1810  into 
the  wilderness  to  find  a  new  home  for  the 
family,  this  dauntless  woman  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  the  two  boys  next  younger, 
Ansel  and  Eber,  follow  their  brothers  to 
Pultneyville,  where  Ansel  settled  and 
became  a  ship  carpenter,  while  Eber  jour¬ 
neyed  along  the  western  trail  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  took  up  farming.  This  courageous 
pioneer  mother  never  saw  her  sons  again. 
William  was  buried  in  a  strange  land, 
and  the  three  others  were  still  struggling 
with  the  hardness  of  a  new  country, 
when,  two  years  after  her  boys  had  left 
home,  Mary  Bartlett  Cornwall,  widow  of 
a  brave  Revolutionary  soldier  and  in¬ 
trepid  mother  and  guardian  of  his  eight 
sons  and  daughters,  died  November  15, 
1812,  at  the  age  of  51. 

The  daughter  Mary  died  four  years 
after  her  mother.  So,  of  the  eight  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  been  born  in  Chatham, 
Andrew  found  only  Lydia,  the  eldest 
daughter,  and  Ann  and  Amos,  the  young¬ 
est  son.  They  were  all  married  and  be¬ 
came  the  founders  of  families  whose 
names  still  endure  in  Middlesex  County. 


Chapter  Y. 

IIOW  THE  PIONEERS  BUILT 
SHIPS 

The  pioneers  had  the  land  they  craved, 
where  they  toiled  without  rest  to  raise 
bumper  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  rye  and 
barley.  They  must  now  find  a  way  to  get 
their  produce  to  the  distant  markets.  The 
land  route  was  too  expensive.  Here  was 
water.  Their  farms  comprised  the  shore 
acres  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  great  waiting 
waterway  of  commerce.  Ships  were  all 
they  needed. 

So  these  pioneers  in  the  year  1810 
bought  two  schooners,  the  Farmer  of  30 
tons  burthen  and  the  Lark  of  35.  They 
loaded  them  with  their  home-grown  prod¬ 
uce  and  began  a  carrying  trade  with 
Jlanada  and  our  lake  ports.  This  venture 
being  successful,  they  determined  to 
build,  instead  of  to  buy,  their  ships,  and 
in  the  year  1811  dot  n  the  ways  slid  the 
f-chooner  Enterprise  of  18  tons  burthen, 
destined  to  carry  potash  and  grain.  The 
trouble  of  1812  unfortunately  diverted 
the  young  two-master  from  her  peaceful 
routes.  She  was  used  to  carry  war  sup- 
P*‘e|  to  Fort  Niagara,  and  in  the  year 
J®13  she  was  captured  by  the  British  gun¬ 
boats  at  18-Mile  Creek  (Olcott). 

Nevertheless  this  was  the  beginning  of 
a  ,new  era.  The  settlers  had  become  sea- 
unnded.  Pultneyville  was  to  become  an 
important  port.  The  settlement  at  this 
time  consisted  of  a  gristmill  and  sawmill, 
Russell  Whipple’s  tavern,  Samuel  Led- 
>ard  s  warehouse  and  store,  piers  for  the 
cnif  a  tannery,  a  distillery,  a  log 
‘  moolhouse,  on  what  was  to  be  the  village 
hu  h  and  about  20  dwellings.  These  rude 
fundings  were  grouped  along  the  harbor 


front  and  the  creek,  and  on  the  adjoining 
farms.  The  main  road  followed  the  shore. 

Now  two  shipyards  were  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  creek.  Andrew  Cornwall 
and  his  brother  Ansel,  who  had  followed 
him  from  Connecticut,  took  advantage  of 
the  new  opening  and  worked  in  these 
shipyards  as  well  as  at  their  furniture¬ 
making.  One  schooner  after  another  was 
completed. 

Old  Judge  Green,  of  Sodus,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  first  harbormaster.  He  lived  on 
a  farm  eight  miles  away.  On  this  farm 
was  a  high  hill  from  which  he  occasion¬ 
ally  observed  the  harbor.  If  he  saw  a 
schooner  standing  in,  ae  would  drive 
down  to  business.  The  piers,  which 
formed  a  roadstead  for  the  vessels,  wrere 
rebuilt.  A  liax-bor  association  was  formed 
to  keep  them  in  repair  and  the  harbor 
dredged.  All  the  men  donated  work  and 
material,  and  all  the  women  raised  money 
for  the  association  by  giving  suppers  and 
mite  socials. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  was 
a  great  ball  called  “The  Sailors’  Fare¬ 
well,”  which  was  given  in  the  Spring  just 
before  the  s.hooners  sailed  on  their  Sum¬ 
mer  voyages.  It  was  held  in  the  village 
tavern,  where  was  the  most  spacious 
dancing  floor.  From  all  the  homes  for 
miles  around  came  all  the  people,  young 
and  old,  to  attend  this  function.  Late  in 
the  Fall,  even  after  the  sleet  and  snow 
storms  had  set  in  on  the  lake,  when  the 
schooners  came  back  to  the  port  to  lay 
up  for  the  Winter,  was  held  another  ball 


of  equal  splendor  called  “The  Sailors’ 
Return.” 

Now  Matthew  Martin  and  the  other 
farmers  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
corn  and  their  wheat  slip  easily  out  of 
the  harbor  and  sail  away  to  the  markets. 
Nowr  the  huge  “Pennsylvania  wagons” 
creaked  their  ponderous  way  to  the  Pult¬ 
neyville  docks.  Their  loads  of  grain  were 
carried  aboard  the  waiting  vessels  by  long 
files  of  men,  and  the  empty  bags  were 
dropped  in  piles,  to  be  counted  as  the 
men  came  back.  Iron  ore  was  shipped 
from  the  mines  of  Ontario.  The  piers 
were  piled  high  with  barrels  of  apples 
and  pearlash. 

The  town  prospered.  During  this  ship¬ 
ping  era  21  schooners  were  owned  in  the 
village  and  28  captains  made  their  homes 
there.  Every  other  house  in  the  village 
was  the  home  of  a  captain.  Many  a  man 
combined  seafaring  and  farming  and  came 
home  to  retire  to  his  farm,  when,  in  his 
later  years,  sailing  on  the  lake  became 
too  arduous.  Every  farmer’s  son  tried 
being  a  sailor.  The  shipyards  were  as 
busy  as  the  docks.  Vessels  were  built, 
not  only  for  Pultneyville  but  for  every 
port  on  the  lake. 

It  was  a  period  unique  in  the  stories 
of  pioneer  history,  and  lasted  from  the 
year  1810  until  the  building  of  the  Lake 
Ontario  Shore  Railroad  in  1868  diverted 
the  freight  handling  from  water  to  rails. 

F.  CORNWALL. 

(To  be  continued) 


The  Magic  Gavel 

On  page  484,  relative  to  the  magic 
gavel,  in  the  Spring  of  1885  when  I  was 
working  in  Corinth  Station,  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Roman  B.  Hough,  son  of 
Franklin  B.  Hough,  the  historian.  At 
that  time  he  was  making  a  machine  to 
slice  oil  thin  sections  of  wood  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  book  on  woods  of  New  York 
State.  For  some  time  he  came  to  the 
station  every  morning  to  take  the  train 
to  Carthage  where  his  machine  was  be¬ 
ing  made.  He  found  me  interested  in 
botany  and  I  found  that  he  was  desirous 
of  securing  specimens  of  pepperidge  wood, 
which  is  rare  in  this  State.  I  happened 
to  know  there  was  some  in  Oswego  Coun¬ 
ty  near  my  birthplace,  and  secured  a 
block  about  three  feet  long  by  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter  and  gave  to  him, 
together  with  a  froe  [also  spelled  frow. 
Eds.]  used — making  shingles,  staves,  etc. 
The  froe  is  in  Corinth  now. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  section  of  this 
wood  in  the  magic  gavel,  with  the  other 
49  sections  of  the  native  wood  of  New 
York  State.  I  am  sure  it  will  give  a 
thrill  to  the  Oswego  County  represenative 
to  know  that  a  section  of  the  rare  wood, 
of  their  own  particular  county,  is  one 
of  the  50  in  the  magic  gavel  which  I  hope 
to  be  privileged  to  inspect  at  Mannsville 
in  June  at  Pomona  Grange. 

F.  C.  SQUIRES. 


Get  it  All 


THE  DOWN  GRAIN 


TOO 


Est 


YOU  can  pick  up  the  down 
grain  clean  as  a  whistle 
with  the  famous  Case- 
Osborne  Binder  because  the 
platform  can  be  set  to  shave 
the  ground  and  the  reel  can 
be  lowered  to  within  4  inches 
of  the  cutter  bar.  A  single 
spring-assisted  lever  lowers 
the  reel,  raises  it  up  to  34  inches 
to  handle  tall  grain  and  moves  it 
forward  or  back — there’s  ease  of 
handling  for  you! 

Light  draft  is  one  of  its  out¬ 
standing  features — assured  by 
roller  bearing  equipment  on  the 
extra -strong,  suspension  type 
main  wheel,  the  grain  wheel, 
countershaft  and  pitman  shaft. 

The  binding  mechanism  is  se¬ 
verely  tested  and  set  exactly  right 
before  it  leaves  the  factory.  The 
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bronze  bushing  and  oil 
hole  in  the  knotter  assure 
long  life  to  this  hard  work¬ 
ing  part.  No  strain  on  nee¬ 
dle  because  packers  precede 
it  and  do  the  heavy  work. 
Bundles  are  nicely  shaped 
— easy  to  shock,  load  and 
pitch. 

There  are  so  many  time  and 
money  saving  advantages  built 
into  the  Case-Osborne  Binder 
that  you  have  to  see  it  to  get 
any  idea  at  all  of  its  remarkable 
construction.  You  never  saw  a 
machine  more  carefully  and  rug¬ 
gedly  built  to  do  a  first  class  job 
and  keep  on  doing  it  year  after 
year  without  a  let-up.  See  your 
Case  dealer  next  time  you’re  in 
town  or  write  us  for  attractive, 
well-illustrated  pamphlet. 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  218-D,  RACINE,  WIS. 


CASE  E-B  Manure-Spreadei — 
Gives  a  wide,  finely  pulverized 
spread.  Exceptionally  light 
draft.  Long  life  built  in. 


CASE-OSBORNE  Corn  Binder 
— Easy-running,  no  side-draft. 
Does  a  perfect  job. 


CASE  Silo  Filler  —  Embodies 
new  principles  of  design  and 
construction.  Cuts  up  to  30 
tons  per  hour.  Send  for  booklet. 


V 


CASE 

Full  line  now  includes 

E-B  OSBORNE  GRAND  DETOUR 


QUALITY"  MACHINES  FOR  PROFITABLE  FARMING 
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Heed  the  cry  of  your 

HUNGRY 

Fruit  Trees 


THEY  can’t  work  for  you  to  their  full  capacity  until 
you  feed  them.  They  need  nitrogen  that  is  quickly 
available,  and  that  means  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

An  application  of  Chilean  Nitrate  will  send  a  stream 
of  new  vigor  through  their  branches  that  means  larger 
fruit,  and  better  quality  than  you  ever  had  before. 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  only  natural  nitrate  fertilizer 
—  not  synthetic— not  artificial.  It  goes  to  work  as  soon 
as  you  put  it  out.  It  costs  only  a  few  pennies  per  tree, 
and  you  measure  its  results  in  dollars. 

Makes  25  trees  Beat  50! 

“From  50  trees  without  Chilean  Nitrate  1  harvested 
just  100  bu.  My  son,  Charles  H.  Clifton,  gets  as  much 
growth  on  young  trees  in  one  year  with  Chilean  Nitrate, 
as  we  get  in  two  years  without  it. 

“In  1928  I  used  two  lbs.  Chilean  Nitrate  per  tree  on 
my  Me  Intosb  trees  and  harvested  105  bu.  from  25  trees.” 

L.  J.  CLIFTON,  Memphis,  N.Y. 


FREE — Fertiliser  Book 

Our  new  44-page  book  “How  to  Use  Chilean  Nitrate  of 
Soda  ”  tells  how  to  fertilize  apple  and  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  1 ,  or  tear  out  this  ad  and 
mail  it  with  your  name  and  address  written  on  th  e  margin. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  .Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street 


New  York ,  N. 


Y. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  ad  No.  1-20  - - 


an  EXTRA 

truckload  of 
POTATOES 


Mr.  C.  S.  Newcomer,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
trot  an  extra  truckload  of  potatoes  (seventy 
luishels)  from'one  acre  sprayed  with  PYROX. 
This  seventy  bushel  EXTRA  YIELD 
amounted  to  a  22  %increase  overhisyleld  from 
potatoes  sprayed  with  a  home-made  mixture. 

PYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  plant 
spray  does  three  things  at  once.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  economical,  and  helps  produce 
bigger  and  better  crops.  PYROX  kills  bugs, 
prevents  the  development  of  blight  and 
disease,  and  stimulates  plant  growth.  Does 
away  with  the  costly  labor  of  home-made 
spray  mixtures,  and  eliminates  the  danger 
of  improperly  mixed  chemicals.  Safe  and 
easy  to  use.  Will  not  wash  off.  Does  not 
clog  sprayer  nozzle.  Use  PYROX  this  year 
for  BIGGER  PROFITS.  Now  priced  lowest 
in  30  years’  successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  new  Spray  Guide — free. 
Bowker  Chemical  Company,  419  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


300,000 In  Use  the  World 

A  wonderful  engine  for  the  home, 
farm,  shop  or  mill.  The  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  pumping,  feed 
grinding,  shelling,  sawing,  cream 
separating,  churning  and  similar 
work.  Put  one  to  work  for  you  and 
watch  it  pay  for  itself. 

Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1884  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  IMO. 


ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870 


CROWN  DRILLS 
NEEDHAM  CROWN  DRILLS 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

CROWN  MFQ.  CO.  Box  112  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

immiimmmiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiii 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  at  small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit. 
Before  buying  more  B  batteries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFQ,  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PAliK  DOW,  NEW  YORK 


WnnnrUlIPKC  Trap  and  kill  them  Humanely.  We 
llUUUvnUvIiO  have  a  perfect  device.  We  make 
Live  Traps,  Killer  Traps,  Humane  Traps,  Hawk  Traps, 
Mouse  and  Rat  Traps.  Bend  for  Catalog  and  sample 
trap  tag— both  free.  W.  A.  GIBBS  A  SON,  Dept.  W-5, 
Chester,  Pa.  Makers  of  the  most  complete,  most  ad¬ 
vanced  and  best  line  of  animal  traps  in  the  world. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Bugs  interested  me  long  before  I  be¬ 
came  a  fruit  grower,  so  I  studied  their 
life  cycles  and  made  collections  of  in¬ 
sects  mounted  on  corks  or  in  glass  in¬ 
closures.  For  the  farm  boy  who  wishes 
to  mount  butterflies  and  moths  here  are 
some  ideas.  Go  to  any  photographer  and 
ask  for  old  negatives.  These  are  of  thin, 
clear  glass  and  may  be  purchased  for 
very  little.  Wash  them  in  hot  water  and 
they  will  be  clear  and  clean.  Catch  the 
insect,  dry  it  on  a  piece  of  board  with 
a  shallow  slot  cut  down  the  middle  by 
placing  the  body  in  the  slot,  extending 
the  wings  and  fastening  them  down  with 
pieces  of  cardboard  and  pins.  When  dry, 
place  a  thin  sheet  of  surgeon’s  cotton  on 
a  piece  of  cardboard  the  same  size  as 
the  glass,  lay  the  butterfly  on  the  cotton, 
cover  with  the  glass  and  bind  the  edges 
with  tape.  If  possible  place  the  cocoon 
in  the  same  mounting.  Smaller  insects 
may  be  mounted  by  making  a  shallow 
ease  of  thin  hoards,  gluing  corks  to  the 
bottom,  pinning  the  insects  to  the  corks 
and  covering  the  case  with  glass.  I  find 
that  a  small  bottle  of  gasoline  and  a  net 
made  of  a  broomstick,  a  looped  wire 
covered  with  mosquito  netting  and  a 
cigar  box  are  all  the  tools  needed  in  col¬ 
lecting.  Catch  the  insect  in  the  net,  pour 
a  little  gasoline  on  him,  he  dies  at  once 
and  the  gas  evaporates  leaving  him 
natural  and  clean.  Look  for  cocoons  on 
bushes,  under  old  logs,  in  stumps,  etc. 

Now  some  practical  farmer  will  say, 
“What  is  the  use  of  all  that?”  Well,  it 
stimulates  the  love  of  nature  study  for 
one  thing  but  it  also  stimulates  the  study 
of  bugs  from  an  economic  standpoint.  I 
discovered  to  my  great  amazement  that 
fruit  growers  were  actually  spraying  for 
bugs  they  had  never  seen  and  about 
whose  habits  and  life  cycles  they  knew 
next  to  nothing.  During  the  first  really 
hot  days  of  late  Spring  look  closely  at 
your  lilac  bushes,  currant  bushes, 
branches  of  pear  and  apple  trees  which 
have  smooth  bark,  and  you  may  see  San 
Jose  scale,  if  there  are  any  present,  run¬ 
ning  around  by  the  thousands.  They  are 
almost  white,  not  much  larger  than  pin 
points  and  travel  well.  They  are  not 
hatched  from  eggs  but  born  aiive,  when 
they  at  once  escape  from  under  the 
mother  scale  and  go  traveling.  When  a 
scale  lias  found  a  place  which  suits  him 
he  sits  down,  inserts  his  sucker  into  the 
bark,  covers  himself  with  a  hard  scale, 
cements  it  down  and  never  moves  again. 
Contact  sprays  are  the  only  thing  which 
will  kill  him  but  he  does  die  Avhen  covered 
with  lime-sulphur  solution  or  oil  emul¬ 
sion  or  nicotine  sulphate. 

Tobacco  solution  will  kill  aphids.  Look 
at  the  green  tips  on  branches  which  are 
just  about  to  burst  out  in  leaf  and  you 
may  see  tiny,  dark  spots  which  are 
aphids.  These  multiply  with  amazing 
rapidity,  attach  themselves  to  the  under¬ 
sides  of  leaves,  suck  the  juices  and  cause 
the  leaf  to  curl.  Currant  leaves  which 
look  warty  and  have  reddish  spots  get 
that  way  because  aphids  are  sucking  on 
the  under-side  of  the  leaf. 

Here  is  a  new  scheme  for  preventing 
cutworms  from  taking  the  tomato  and 
cabbage  plants  you  have  set  out.  Cut  a 
small  square  or  circle  of  dark  paper, 
make  a  small  hole  at  the  center,  cut  a 
slit  to  the  hole  so  you  may  slip  the  paper 
past  the  plant  with  the  plant  extending 
up  through  the  hole  in  the  center  and 
there  you  are  with  Mr.  Cutworm  baffled. 

I  have  discovered  a  curious  mental  re¬ 
action  among  the  men  who  have  substi¬ 
tuted  dust  and  dusters  for  the  liquid 
sprayers.  In  describing  their  experiences 
they  almost  invariably  feel  the  necessity 
for  defending  their  action  in  switching  to 
dusts.  For  some  unknown  reason  dust¬ 
ing  is  not  a  convincing  process.  Blowing 
dust  into  the  air  in  the  hope  of  slaying- 
numerous  bugs  and  killing  various  spores 
does  not  carry  conviction.  Using  a  spray 
gun  or  nozzle  and  applying  liquid  under 
pressure  is  a  convincing  process  espe¬ 
cially  if  a  drop  gets  into  the  eye,  as  one 
can  fairly  see  the  bugs  dying  under  the 
contact  spray,  or  doubling  up  in  agony 
after  eating  the  poison,  but  dusting  does 
not  carry  that  conviction,  hence  the  apolo¬ 
getic  attitude  of  those  who  use  dusters. 
Personally  I  would  not  think  of  garden¬ 
ing  without  the  aid  of  the  hand  duster. 
I  can  dust  a  potato  patch,  tomato  plants, 
the  pickle  patch  and  the  melons  after 
supper  or  before  breakfast  when  I  would 
never  think  of  getting  out  the  spray  rig, 
mixing  a  messy,  smelly  lot  of  dope  and 
applying  it  unless  I  had  a  half  day  for 
the  job.  The  dinky  little  tin  dusters  may 
do  for  a  eity-lot  garden  but  for  a  real 
farm  garden  the  geared  machine  which  is 
hung  to  the  shoulder  with  a  strap  and 
holds  from  one  to  four  quarts  of  dust  is 
the  thing  to  use.  They  cost  around  $20 
but  last  a  lifetime  and  you  can  dust  a 
large  tree  witli  the  extension  pipes.  I 
sometimes  dust  over  three  acres  of  grape¬ 
vines  in  a  couple  of  hours  when  it  would 
take  me  that  long  just  to  get  the  sprayer 
ready. 

The  grapes  are  wrapped  so  now  I  am 
busy  tying  the  ends  to  the  wires.  Some 
people  have  given  up  tying  but  I  think 
it  best  to  prevent  loose,  hanging  vines. 
Mud,  cold  rains  and  more  mud  prevent 
getting  on  the  ground  with  a  horse  but 
there  are  plenty  of  odd  jobs  such  as  pick¬ 
ing  up  brush,  setting  new  posts  and  gen¬ 
erally  getting  ready  for  the  plow.  Come 
on,  Calvin,  let’s  go  water  the  stock,  turn 
Valentine  and  the  old  cow  out  in  the 
barnyard  and  then  look  at  the  beautiful 
Crocus  in  bloom.  L.  B.  R. 
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To  Kill 
Poultry 
E*ice- 

Jmt  Pain  tit 
on  the  Moods' 


J-N  lousy,  only  a  small  paint  brush  T 
can  of  “Black  Leaf  40”  and  a  few  nmi 
utes  time  for  “painting”  it  on  top  of  the 
roosts  are  required  to  rid  an  entire  flock 
of  body-lice.  Do  away  with  old  laborious 
and  disagreeable  methods  of  dusting  din- 
ping  and  greasing  !  ’  1  * 


Works  While 
Chickens  Roost 


“paint 

roosts. 


Black  Leaf  40”  on  top  of 
When  fowls  perch  upon  roosts 
•that  have  been  so  “painted,”  fumes  are 
slowly  released  that  permeate  the  feath¬ 
ers,  killing  the  lice.  The  treatment  is  s0 
easy,  effective  and  cheap  that  poultry 
owners  need  never  be  bothered  by  poultry 
lice.  Think  of  the  time,  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  that  this  method  saves !  There  is 
no  individual  handling  of  fowls.  “Black 
Leaf  40”  is  sold  by  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
ers,  druggists,  hardware,  seed  stores,  etc 


Tobacco  By-Products 
and  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


WANTED  once! 


300  More  Good  Men 

if*  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’8 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
• — no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  Nearly  200  necessities  needed  daily 
in  every  home.  Annual  Sales  over  37  mil¬ 
lion  packages.  Largest  Company — over  15 
million  dollars  capital — 16  great  factories 
and  branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no 
experience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  re¬ 
peat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from 
start.  Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan, 
N.  Y.,  $184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase 
monthly.  Thousands  make  more  than  they 
ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as  well. 
Simply  follow  the  same  old  time-tested 
Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  given  con¬ 
sumers  best  values  and  satisfaction  for  40 
years.  We  supply  everything — products, 
outfit,  sales  and  service  methods  which 
secure  the  most  business  everywhere. 
Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — no  boss — 
you  are  sole  owner  and  manager.  For 
particulars  write 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  D-41-RUR,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

W*  much  the  largest  industry 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Salesmen-Ohio 

We  have  desirable  openings  in 
Ohio  for  good  men  between  ages 
of  25  to  45  with  a  car  and  pre¬ 
ferably  some  sales  experience,  to 
represent  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
as  subscription  and  service 
Field  men. 

Pleasant,  steady  and  profitable 
employment  to  resident  men  ot 
good  character  and  appearance. 

Write  for  application  blank  and 
appointment  for  interview  witn 
the  Ohio  District  Manager. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
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A  Change  of  Levels 

Thp  crickets  were  chirping  in  Balboa 

uL  we  arrived.  It  was  dark  with  the 
tropical  blackness  of  night  before  the 
“I,  rises,  and  cool  as  we  had  never 
?ared  to  hope  it  would  be.  The  car  swung 
and  up,  around  curves  that  led  to 
other  curves,  until  we  were  far  above  sea 
.  „i  There  we  found  our  hotel,  au  estab- 
ishment  run  by  the  government  in  the 
section  called  Ancon  Across  the  road 
from  it  lay  the  city  of  Panama.  Republic 
f  Panama,  which  was  everything  that 
Ancon  Canal  Zone,  was  not.  It  is  the 
old  world  beside  the  new. 

We  received  a  good  room.  It  was  not 
nnlv  very  high  but  the  top  of  the  walls 
“as  open  except  for.  wire  screening  I 
looked  at  the  perfection  of  its  condition 
S  was  very  thankful,  for  who  has  not 
rd  of  the  Panama  mosquito  which  ear- 
"L  yellow  fever  in  its  sting !  It  was  not 
“  easy  to  fall  asleep  after  all,  though  we 
vvere  exhausted  with  the  bugbear  of  ocean 
travel  seasickness.  There  was  a  noisy 
rattle  of  dishes,  not  shut  off  by  the  screen¬ 
ing,  and  which  went  on  well  into  mora¬ 
ine  accompanied  by  the  sliding  of  ieet 
on  a  stairway  which  ran  up  near  our 
windows,  and  questions  were  asked  and 
answered  in  Spanish  or  English  by  people 
who  had  no  concern  for  the  slumber  ot 
tourists  who  were  so  foolish  as  to  sleep 
their  evenings  away,  when  all  Panama  is 
abroad.  Late  in  the  night  we  were 
brought  up  sitting  several  times  by  the 
crashing  of  doors  as  these  late-to-beds 
went  to  their  rooms.  Shortly  after  I 
dropped  asleep,  I  awoke  with  a  qualm 
of  terror.  A  mosquito  had  just  bitten  me 
on  the  forehead,  a  pale,  anaemic  mosquito 
who  sailed  away  in  safety,  singing  Ins 
victory  song.  I  arose  and  trailed  him  to 
his  landing  place,  where  I  finished  his 
career  with  much  the  same  spirit  that  i 
would  have  quelled  the  onrush  of  a  tiger. 
But,  after  all.  nothing  happened.  Several 
of  us  were  bitten  during  the  night,  and 
nothing  came  of  it.  Yellow  fever  is  dead 
in  Panama,  though  malaria  is  still  preva¬ 
lent  among  those  who  are  constitutionally 
prone  to  be  affected  by  it.  The  soldiers 
take  three  grains  of  quinine  before  they 
<tep  out  into  the  jungle,  and  though  their 
heads  may  ring,  they  escape  the  lever. 
He  who  would  travel  in  the  .tropics  must 
carry  quinine  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
climate,  and  avoid  the  sun  between  11 
and  1  o’clock. 

We  held  a  family  council  that  morning, 
for  in  the  morning  Panama  American 
there  had  been  an  advertisement  of  “Fur¬ 
nished  rooms  to  let.  Cottage  nicely  situ¬ 
ated  at  Sabanas  Road  near  the  golf  links, 
three  minutes’  walk  from  the  end  of  the 
trolley.  Meals  if  desired.”  We  read  it 
over  again  in  a  small  park  whence  an 
ancient  hack  driver,  worrying  a  sleepy 
pony,  had  followed  us  with  suggestions 
for  seeing  the  city.  Undecided  tourists 
are  bread  and  meat  to  these  fellows,  and, 
like  the  buzzards,  they  keep  the  city  well 
patrolled.  What  wye  wanted  most  was  a 
chance  to  see  the  country,  to  live  in  it.,  to 
come  to  know  the  life  of  it.  Daddy  hailed 
a  passing  taxi,  a  fine  motor  car  of  which 
we  note  there  are  many  in  the  Isthmus, 
and  the  driver  seemed  to  know  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabanas  Road.  We  started. 


At  the  end  of  the  trolley  line  we  left 
the  macadam  and  turned  down  a  cross¬ 
road  which  led  past  the  grocery  store  of 
See-Cliung,  the  Chinaman.  Here  Daddy 
and  the  driver  got  out  to  make  the  three- 
minute  walk  which  would  locate  our  cot¬ 
tage.  while  we  sat  and  waited.  It  was 
nearly  11  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
waves  of  heat  shivered  above  the  hard 
gray  road.  There  was  a  banana  orchard 
at  one  side,  and  the  fencing  had  been 
helped  out  with  cacti  that  resembled  a 
century  plant,  but  which  forms  a  solid 
barrier.  From  this  ran  slyly  a  foot-long 
lizard.  And  there  passed  us  from  time  to 
time  other  promising  specimens  of  the 
life  here,  its  people.  A  very  large  black 
woman  was  simply  loaded  down  with 
bundles,  even  with  one  on  her  head,  and 
in  one  hand  a  leash  that  led  four  small 
yellow  dogs.  Four  boys  of  grammar-school 
age.  who  came  by  soon,  were  assailed  by 
this  old  person  from  the  porch  of  See- 
Chung’s  store,  and  received  noncommit- 
ally  what  seemed  a  perfect  tongue-lash¬ 
ing.  Shut  off  from  view  through  the 
fence,  the  waving  “fringes”  of  the  banana 
trees  dipped  and  swayed  in  the  breeze. 
These  leaves  are  whole  at  first,  but  though 
from  6  to  10  feet  in  length,  their  texture 
is  so  delicate  that  the  edges  split  to  the 
mid-rib  with  the  first  wind  that  blows. 


The  driver  appeared  around  the  be: 
of  the  road  and  climbed  into  his  sei 
People  do  not  mop  their  faces  here.  ‘ 
tough  three  minutes,”  he  said.  Perha 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  on,  we  came  to  Dad' 
'tanding  before  two  high  ornamental  ga 
posts^  bearing  the  name  “Villa  del  Chr 
tma.  The  fence  was  nondescript,  a  me 
string  of  wavering  wooden  posts.  T 
gate  was  iron,  though,  and  a  tall  bush 
Bougainvillea,  red  iyith  blossoms,  liu 
over  the  top  of  the  right-hand  post  a 
made  us  bend  to  find  the  latch — whi 
''as  rather  more  than  we  had  hoped  f< 
-v  peep  at  the  beautiful  grounds  leadi 
llp  “ie  slope  satisfied  us  still  more.  Soi 
nie  (a  Spanish  doctor)  had  cared  f 
ns  place  long  ago,  and  now  it  had  coi 
to  beauty.  To  the  right  was  a  gre 
iwcimen  of  Wilder  pine,  wThose  roots  n 
‘ '  nward  from  the  eyes  in  the  limbs  a 
“a  stockade  about  the  origii 

limi  '  *  ie  could  just  stand  beneath  t 
sionc  ’  ;  A  co?crete  walk  led  up  tlirou 

1‘vof  deep  gra‘v  wal1  t0  a  higl 

past  cocoanut  palms  heavy-topp 


with  fruit,  to  a  bungalow  set  on  stilts  at 
the  top  of  the  grade. 

The  lady  of  the  advertisement  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Danish  Consul,  part  Scotch 
and  Spanish  as  well,  and  looking  exactly 
like  none  of  these.  Her  husband  was  in 
Costa  Rica,  and  mail  from  there  was 
irregular,  so  that  she  found  herself  in 
great  need  of  ready  money.  This  seemed 
to  her  the  most  convenient  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  it,  as  Annie,  the  West  Indian 
cook,  was  perfectly  capable  of  taking 
care  of  lodgers.  We  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Annie,  a  large,  very  black  woman  of  mid¬ 
dle  age,  clearing  away  furniture  in  the 
basement  living-room,  in  preparing  to 
scrub  the  stone  floor.  A  small  black  fox 
terrier  barked  loudly  until  silenced  by  his 
mistress.  We  rented  the  long  room  on 
the  east,  with  two  double  beds  and  run¬ 
ning  water,  board  furnished,  for  10  days 
at  $60. 

Going  back  to  the  hotel,  we  settled  our 
correspondence  for  the  time  being.  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  have  enjoyed  our  stay 
more  if  we  had  changed  our  room,  which 
was  costing  us  $11  a  day  simply  for  sleep¬ 
ing,  so-called.  The  French  doors  were 
cool  and  there  w’ere  balconies  outside. 
But  when  we  opened  them  too  much 
sound  came  in,  and  we  found  the  air 
rather  close  with  them  shut.  Nearby  at 
the  aviation  field  airplanes  were  being- 
tried  out,  and  buzzed  overhead  like  giant 
bumblebees.  The  Black  fleet  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  take  the  Panama  Canal,  and  this 
fact,  conned  from  the  newspaper,  caused 
us  some  concern  until  we  learned  that 


such  was  the  routine  of  Army  and  Navy 
maneuvers.  Once  every  year  the  Army 
and  Navy  play  at  this  game,  each  striving 
to  outwit  the  other.  It  was  as  simple  as 
the  end  of  a  bad  dream. 

Towards  night  we  walked  down  through 
the  streets  of  Panama,  across  the  way. 
Practically  every  nation  and  race  has 
contributed  to  Panama’s  business  section. 
Here  the  Chinaman  is  an  expert  store¬ 
keeper,  the  best  of  grocerymen.  The  Turk 
is  here,  too.  with  his  long  beard  and 
swathed  turban.  It  is  a  strange  street, 
into  which  tourists  from  all  over  the 
world  pass,  and  buy  of  every  nation  un¬ 
der  the  sun.  We  outfitted  the  family  with 
Panama  hats  made  in  Peru,  bought  a 
huge  dozen  of  fine  bananas  for  10  cents, 
and  returned  to  the  park  across  from  the 
hotel  to  eat  them.  Our  little  family,  an 
unusual  sight  upon  the  isthmus,  caused 
many  passers-by  to  turn  their  heads.  A 
young  lady  passing  by  smiled  at  us  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  of  homesickness  per¬ 
haps,  for  she  had  the  appearance  of  a 
stenographer  from  the  U.  S. 

After  the  evening  meal  we  left  the  city, 
trunks,  suitcases  and  other  impediments, 
and  were  put  down  at  the  gate  of  Villa 
del  Cristina,  to  the  barking  of  a  black 
dog.  in  the  early  darkness. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


The  Black  Fly  Pest 

Last  Summer  while  on  our  newly  pur¬ 
chased  farm,  between  Porter  Corners  and 
South  Corinth,  Saratoga  Co..  N.  Y..  we 


were  greatly  troubled  by  a  small  black 
fly  and  a  small  gnat  which  bit  us.  and  the 
bite  itched  so  much  that  one  could  not 
help  scratching.  The  result  looked  as  if 
we  had  the  smallpox  and  the  sores  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time.  The  natives  say 
that  the  flies  bother  only  in  the  month  of 
August,  when  we  were  there.  We  tried 
several  different  remedies,  from  vinegar 
to  a  special  fly  salve,  with  only  tempo¬ 
rary  relief.  Is  there  anything  that  you 
can  recommend  that  will  keep  them  away, 
or  that  will  relieve  the  bites,  as  we  in¬ 
tend  to  close  up  here  next  year  and  go  up 
there  to  run  the  place?  c.  b. 

I  take  these  to  be  the  black  flies  of  our 
Adirondack  region,  found  also  in  the  for¬ 
ests  of  Canada  and  Maine.  They  are  the 
Summer  pests  of  those  who  would  go  into 
the  northern  woods  in  warm  weather, 
making  life  practically  impossible  in  some 
regions  where  they  abound.  They  hatch  in 
the  running  water  of  the  forest  streams, 
appearing  in  several  broods  through  the 
Summer.  Every  hunter  and  guide  can 
give  you  remedies  or  formulas  for  salves 
or  lotions  to  keep  them  away,  oil  of  tar 
being  probably  one  of  the  most  used  and 
effective.  Quite  likely  some  of  our  readers 
who  live  in  the  Adirondack  region  can 
give  tried  and  true  remedies  for  the  black 
fly  bite.  I  have  never  been  exposed  to 
this  pest  personally,  though  I  have  visited 
Saratoga  County  each  Summer  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  have  driven  through  the 
mountains,  always,  however,  in  early 
Summer.  M.  b.  d. 


Fa  rmers  who  know  its 
balanced  performance 
are  choosing  the 
All-American 


The  2-Door  Sedan,  $1145 
Body  by  Fisher 


It  is  no  accident  .  .  .  no 
passing  fancy  .  .  .  that’s 
putting  thousands  of 
Oaklands  in  the  hands  of 
rural  car  owners.  Big, 
important  factors  of 
value  .  .  .  carefully  weighed  by  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  who  know  motor  cars 
inside  and  out  .  .  .  are  daily  in¬ 
creasing  the  country  vote  for  the 
New’  Oakland  All-American  Six. 

A  notable  instance  is  its  balanced 
performance  .  .  .  the  result  of  a  rare 
blending  of  many  elements  of  skill¬ 
ful  design  .  .  .  which  holds  the 
Oakland  tight  to  the  road  at  any 
speed  .  .  .  which  yields  at  all  times 
the  same  smooth,  silent,  poised 
operation  .  .  .  lengthening  car  life 
and  tripling  the  pleasure  of  driving. 

Ask  your  Oakland-Pontiac  dealer 
about  the  numerous  Oakland  All- 
American  features  responsible  for 
this  balanced  performance  .  .  .  such 
as  the  extra  cross -mem  hers  of  its 
rugged  frame  . .  .  the  heavy  steel  and 


hardwood  construction  of  its  bodies 
by  Fisher  .  .  .  the  counter- weigh  ted 
crankshaft  and  Harmonic  Balancer 
which  reduce  vibration  in  its  big, 
powerful  engine  ...  the  patent 
rubber-cushioned  mountings  which 
insulate  the  engine  from  frame  and 
body  .  .  .  the  larger  cross-flow  radia¬ 
tor  providing  increased  cooling 
efficiency. 

When  you  really  know  the  balanced 
performance  of  the  New  Oakland 
All-American  Six  ...  you  will  marvel 
that  such  a  reasonable  purchase  price 
can  provide  you,  in  addition,  with 
Oakland  economy  and  dependability 
as  well  aslonglife  and  lasting  beauty. 

r  r  r 

Oakland  All-American  Six,  $1145  to  $1375,f.o.b . 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  plus  delivery  charges.  Spring  covers 
and  Lovejoy  Shock  Absorbers  included  in  list  prices. 

Bumpers  and  rear  fender  guards  extra. 


Consider  the  delivered  price  as  well  as  the  list 
price  when  comparing  automobile  values. 

Oakland-Pontiac  delivered  prices  include  only 
reasonable  charges  for  delivery  and  financing. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  PONTIAC,  MICH. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribe  rs  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rlbal  New- 
Yorkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SOME  of  our  Ohio  friends  are  alarmed  because 
a  city  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  threatens 
that  the  cities  will  secede  from  the  State  and  leave 
the  country  population  with  a  whole  State  on  its 
hands.  One  cause  of  the  protest  is  that  the  rural 
members  in  the  State  Assembly  want  to  increase  the 
gas  tax  to  pay  the  expense  of  building  new  roads 
and  repairing  old  ones.  We  refuse  to  be  excited  or 
alarmed.  In  the  first  place,  the  cities  need  the  farms 
more  than  the  farms  need  cities.  Farmers  could  live 
pretty  well  from  the  produce  of  their  own  farms. 
Without  food  and  fibre  from  the  farms  in  six  months 
grass  would  grow  in  the  city  streets.  The  farms  are 
doing  more  for  the  cities  now  than  the  cities  do  for 
the  farms.  Many  of  the  cars  on  the  highways  of  the 
State  are  owned  by  city  people,  hut  their  political 
spokesmen  curry  favor  by  protesting  against  pay¬ 
ing  their  share  of  the  upkeep  of  the  roads.  For 
every  30  cents  they  send  to  the  country,  they  keep 
a  dollar’s  worth  of  food,  and  the  30  cents  comes 
back  to  their  tradesmen.  The  sensible  people  of 
the  cities  have  no  notion  of  breaking  away  from  the 
producing  areas  of  the  State.  If  the  emotional 
politicians  would  confine  themselves  to  the  cities 
something  would  be  gained. 

* 

S  we  think  the  matter  over,  probably  most  of  us 
will  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Bailey 
about  tlxe  potato  market,  on  page  639.  But  there  is 
one  more  point  needing  definite  emphasis.  In  the 
East  we  grow  a  rather  large  quantity  of  soggy  pota¬ 
toes,  variously  known  as  “Giants,”  “Peerless,”  etc. 
There  are  localities  where  they  sell  well,  especially, 
we  believe,  in  some  of  the  mining  regions,  where 
there  are  workmen  from  Europe  who  are  said  to 
prefer  heavy,  watery  potatoes.  There  is  no  objection 
to  supplying  this  trade  with  what  it  wants,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  many  of  these  “Giants”  get  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  and  such  sale  is  little  less  than 
a  crime  against  the  potato  industry.  We  have  often 
seen  the  boiled  potato  portion  of  a  dinner  in  New 
York  and  other  eastern  cities  left  untouched,  and 
knew  by  sight,  as  well  as  experience,  what  the 
trouble  was.  Every  potato  of  this  kind  that  gets 
where  it  is  not  desired  leaves  a  strong  demand  for 
something  guaranteed  different,  which  the  Idaho 
growers  supply,  although  there  are  just  as  good 
potatoes  nearby.  It  may  not  pay  eastern  growers  to 
grade  much  of  their  crop  in  this  fine-spun  way,  hut 
those  of  us  who  grow  the  “Giants,”  and  others  of 
the  type,  can  see  that  they  are  not  sent  to  markets 
where  not  welcome.  This  is  only  reasonable  busi¬ 
ness  foresight. 

* 

IN  England  the  number  of  sheep  per  square  mile 
of  territory  has  long  been  high.  Flock  owners 
are  appealing  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for 
protection  from  dogs.  Parliament  has  legislated 
many  times  on  this  old  subject.  England’s  dog 
population  has  steadily  increased  since  the  war. 
Thousands  of  dogs  there  are  none  too  well  fed.  It 
is  out  of  the  question  for  most  flock-owners  effectu¬ 
ally  to  fence  against  them.  Consequently  a  trouble¬ 
some  situation  has  developed  in  many  communities. 
A  similar  one  exists  in  many  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Here,  too,  we  have  experimented  for  years 
with  dog  laws.  A  batch  of  new  ones  was  before 
Legislatures  in  several  States  this  Spring.  Dogs 
are  increasing  in  numbers  where  population  is 
greatest.  They  are  killing  more  sheep  every  year. 
Indemnities  for  exceptional  rams  and  outstanding 
ewes  never  cover  their  value  for  breeding  purposes. 
From  a  breeding  standpoint,  some  losses  are  disas¬ 
trous  to  a  flock.  Men  who  own  or  intend  to  build  up 
first-class  flocks  of  purebredj  would  do  well  to  con¬ 


sider  the  construction  of  dog-proof  fences  around 
their  sheep  pastures  and  folds.  Up  in  the  hills, 
about  80  miles  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  miles  of 
wolf-proof  fences  enclose  ranches  on  which  sheep 
and  goats  are  raised.  A  wolf-proof  fence  would  be 
dog-proof.  It  would  cost  more  per  rod  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fence.  It  would  pay  for  itself,  however,  in  a 
few  years  on  a  farm  where  valuable  purebred  sheep 
are  raised  in  considerable  numbers. 

* 

PROOF  of  the  depression  in  agriculture  has  been 
expressed  over  and  over  again  in  speech  and 
print,  and  nowhere  more  conclusively  and  elo¬ 
quently  than  in  Congress  and  by  President  Hoover. 
The  benefits  not  only  to  the  farm  population 
directly,  but  indirectly  to  the  people  of  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  have  been  pictured  accurately  and 
convincingly.  It  is  only  when  we  approach  remedies 
that  these  same  men  begin  to  hesitate,  and  their 
language  becomes  general  and  vague.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  farmer  is  not  getting  a  fair  price  for 
the  things  he  produces,  that  the  middlemen  control 
the  markets,  and  fix  the  prices,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  for  farm  depression  is  to  put  farmers  col¬ 
lectively  in  a  position  where  they  can  determine 
prices  for  themselves.  Substantially  the  law-makers 
and  executives  admit  as  much.  They  are  right  in 
insisting  that  the  government  would  make  matters 
worse  by  attempting  to  fix  prices,  that  bureau¬ 
cratic  domination  would  be  fatal  and  that  farmers 
must  own  and  control  the  facilities  for  distribution. 
They  rightly  insist  that  the  government  cannot 
articulate  with  individual  farms,  but  can  assist  the 
individual  through  farm  organizations.  They  recog¬ 
nize  the  fundamental  principle  that  these  organiza¬ 
tions  must  he  owned  and  controlled  by  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  But  when  it  comes  to  formulating  remedies, 
they  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  instruments 
of  distribution  are  the  railroads,  the  storehouses,  the 
insurance,  the  hanks  and  above  all  the  markets ; 
that  these  interests  have  organization  systems  grant¬ 
ed  by  law  and  suited  to  their  needs  and  favored  by 
government.  They  also  ignore  the  well-known  and 
generally  admitted  facts  that  State  co-operative 
laws  were  procured  by  promoters  for  their  own 
benefits,  that  farmers  have  no  control  over  the  cen¬ 
tralized  associations,  and  that  the  professional  pro¬ 
moters  or  leaders  of  many  of  them  have  allied  or 
committed  themselves  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
dealers  and  speculators  in  farm  products.  The 
President  gives  a  vague  hint  that  he  is  familiar  with 
this  type  of  organizations.  The  Senators  are  out¬ 
spoken  in  their  open  denunciation  of  the  venal  and 
tragic  records  they  have  made.  They  know  that  the 
farmer  must  sign  an  ironclad  contract  to  get  into 
the  associations,  and  that  the  courts  enforce  the 
contracts  no  matter  how  small  the  return  or  when 
the  proceeds  are  absorbed  in  expenses  and  official 
salaries  and  lawyers’  fees.  They  know  that  the 
farmer  is  helpless  when  he  goes  in  and  in  danger  of 
having  no  outlet  if  he  stays  out.  If  the  hoard 
makes  a  loan  to  the  association  the  government  will 
he  an  interested  partner  with  all  the  other  agencies 
including  the  middlemen  against  the  helpless  in¬ 
dividual  farmer.  This  may  he  the  extreme  view, 
hut  it  is  justified  in  the  fact  that  the  present  predica¬ 
ment  of  the  farmer  is  due  to  the  combined  policy  of 
all  of  these  agencies  of  distribution  to  demand  their 
price  for  what  he  buys  and  at  the  same  time  to  fix 
the  price  to  he  paid  him  for  what  he  sells.  We  find 
nothing  in  the  President’s  recommendations  or  in 
the  proposed  law  to  change  this  middleman  system 
of  fixing  prices  for  farm  products  in  the  future  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past.  Since  we  are  all  agreed 
that  farm-owned  and  farm-controlled  organizations 
are  essential  to  an  economic  system  of  distribution 
with  saving  to’  both  producer  and  consumer  why 
not  safeguard  the  farmer  in  that  ownership  and 
control  of  his  organizations  and  his  markets? 

* 

ON  AN  Eastern  New  York  State  farm  last  week 
we  saw  a  team  of  drafters  for  which  the  owner 
had  recently  paid  $1,000.  He  traveled  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  “looking  for  a  team”  and  examined  a 
number  of  horses  before  he  found  the  big  Belgians 
that  he  bought.  They  were  smoothly  fat,  had  been 
daily  groomed,  and  weighed  1,800  lhs.  apiece.  All 
horse  dealers  and  most  farmers  will  always  pay 
much  more  money  for  sleek,  fat  horses  than  for 
rough,  lean  ones.  Fat  on  a  farm  work  horse  usually 
sells  for  a  great  deal  more  than  it  costs  in  feed  and 
labor.  A  pioneer  draft  horse  importer  and  breeder 
used  to  say  that  “if  you  would  sell  a  farm  horse  for 
all  that  he  is  worth — and  often  much  more  besides — 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  fatten  him.  Outward 
appearances  will  sell  most  people  anything.”  Every 
experienced  horseman  knows  that  fat  has  sold  many 
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inferior  horses  at  high  prices.  Our  Eastern  New 
York  State  friend  not  only  paid  a  high  price  for  fat 
on  his  team,  but  he  will  pay  as  much  or  more  for 
working  it  off.  Fat  horses  are  soft.  It  takes  price¬ 
less  time  in  the  rush  of  Spring  work  to  harden  them 
in  the  collar.  Thin,  muscular,  long-haired  horses 
that  live  outdoors  in  Winter  but  are  not  starved 
are  worth  much  more  in  the  collar  on  the  farm  in 
Springtime  than  the  best  of  fat  horses.  It  does  not 
take  much  fat  on  farm  work  horses  to  be  too  much 

* 

GREEN  manuring  is  one  of  the  oldest  agricul¬ 
tural  practices.  The  idea  is  one  that  man 
would  naturally  pick  up  as  a  result  of  seeing  how 
nature  handles  soils.  Weeds  grow  on  waste  land 
die  down,  and  eventually  become  part  of  the  soil. 
Why  not  hasten  the  process  a  little  by  turning  under 
the  green  growth?  Europe  has  been  doing  this  in 
one  way  or  another  for  more  than  2,000  years,  and 
because  of  it  and  other  good  farming  practice,  these 
lands  have  continued  productive  or  even  improved 
during  all  of  the  centuries  of  cropping.  It  has  been 
in  only  recent  years  that  the  special  work  of 
legumes  in  adding  direct  fertility,  as  well  as  vege¬ 
table  matter  to  the  soil,  has  been  understood.  Crim¬ 
son  clover  has  made  over  great  areas  of  the  Middle 
South.  In  other  parts  of  the  South,  Soy  beans,  cow 
peas  and  vetches,  have  brought  striking  results. 
Where  these  plants  will  not  grow,  we  have  other 
clovers.  It  is  good  practice  to  have  some  clover  to 
plow  under.  We  know  farmers  who  do  a  little  of 
that  every  year,  thus  gradually  improving  their 
land  in  fertility,  as  well  as  in  the  “mellow”  quality 
that  makes  it  easier  to  work  and  easier  for  plants 
to  come  up. 

* 

ONION  exports  from  this  country  during  192S 
were  560,817  bushels,  valued  approximately  at 
$822,000.  The  largest  quantity  went  to  Canada, 
167,397  bushels.  Cuba  took  136,131,  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  under  the  previous  year.  We  furnish 
only  30  per  cent  of  Cuba’s  onion  imports,  the  re¬ 
mainder  coming  from  Chili,  Spain  and  Egypt.  We 
sent  20,000  bushels  to  Hong  Kong,  44,000  to  New 
Zealand  and  10.000  to  Mexico.  Our  imports  of 
onions  in  1928  were  nearly  four  times  our  exports, 
or  over  2,200,000  bushels. 

* 

6  6  Q  HAD  for  dinner.”  That  has  a  good  sound  to 
O  a  hungry  .man.  Formerly  this  excellent  fish 
was  plentiful  during  the  season  in  most  of  the  rivers 
along  the  Northern  Atlantic  coast.  Now  they  are 
comparatively  scarce  and  in  the  luxury  class.  Forty 
years  ago  they  were  caught  freely  100  miles  up  the 
Hudson  River  and  retailed  at  25  and  30  cents  each, 
depending  on  size.  The  pollution  of  rivers  by  sew¬ 
age  and  factory  waste  has  in  many  cases  made  them 
unsuitable  for  fish. 


Brevities 

Spring  in  the  North  started  early  and  then  back¬ 
slid  about  a  month. 

Yes,  there  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  a  good  job  of 
saw  filing,  so  that  the  saw  runs  smoothly  and  cuts  like 
going  through  cheese. 

Theft  of  freight  from  railroad  cars  in  yards,  or 
thrown  out  while  moving  was  formerly  a  large  item. 
The  vigilance  of  railroad  detectives  has  reduced  it  to 
a  small  amount. 

France  has  ordered  that  all  tourists  entering  from 
Great  Britain  must  show  a  certificate  of  recent  vac¬ 
cination,  due  to  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  on  a  British 
steamship  from  India. 

Thompson  Seedless  vineyards  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California  are  estimated  to  have  been  dam¬ 
aged  as  much  as  90  per  cent  by  the  late  frost.  This 
grape  has  large  sale  for  table^use  in  the  East. 

Cucumbers,  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  carloads,  are  now 
arriving  at  New  York  daily.  So  far  as  we  are  aware 
vitamins  have  not  been  discovered  in  the  cucumber,  but 
the  demand  continues  good.  During  the  Winter,  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  hothouse  cucumbers  were 
shipped  here  from  Iowa. 

Last  year  Holland  exported  42,000  long  tons  of 
bulbs.  Of  this  quantity  Great  Britain  took  15,000  tons; 
the  United  States  and  Canada  took  10,000  tons.  As 
many  flowering  bulbs  in  Great  Britain  are  home-grown 
also,  and  both  country  and  population  are  smaller  than 
ours,  we  can  see  how  largely  flowers  are  grown  there. 

The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  has  been  discovered  in 
Florida.  The  government  is  taking  measures  by  way 
of  quarantine  and  cleaning  up  infested  orchards.  Inis 
is  a  destructive  pest  of  fruits  and  some  vegetables,  r  or 
some  years  grapes  from  Spain  have  been  barred  from 
this  country  because  of  its  prevalence  there. 

At  the  State  Wide  Economic  Conference  held  in 
New  York  City  recently,  James  Moore  of  Rochester, 
speaking  for  the  canning  industry,  said  industry  and 
the  farmers  up-State  were  handicapped  by  poor  feeder 
roads.  “The  trunk  lines,”  he  said,  “are  all  right,  but 
the  side  roads  to  the  back  farms  are  such  that  the  farm- 
er  cannot  economically  bring  his  stuff  to  market.”  A 
few  millions  spent  on  feeder  roads,  he  said,  would  en¬ 
able  New  York  to  regain  much  of  its  loss  in  cannery 
products. 
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Farm  Relief  at  Washington 

THE  special  session  of  Congress  convened  on 
April  15.  The  House  Farm  Relief  Bill  was 
promptly  introduced  by  Representative  Haugen.  As 
we  read  it  this  bill  differs  little  from  tlie  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  which  was  vetoed  by  President  Cool- 
idse.  The  differences  are  mainly  that  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  fee  is  omitted  in  the  present  bill  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  appropriation  increased  to  $500,000,000.  This 
is  now  called  a  revolving  fund.  In  the  old  bill  all 
producers  of  a  commodity  such  as  wheat  paid  a  fee 
or  tax  on  sales  of  the  commodity  and  the  fund 
so  created  was  to  be  used  to  buy  up  and  export 
the  surplus  of  that  commodity.  In  the  present 
scheme  the  money  to  handle  and  control  the 
surplus  is  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Federal  re¬ 
volving  fund  and  paid  back  into  the  fund,  if  the 
venture  is  successful.  Then  the  fund  is  to  be  used 
over  again.  The  bill  sets  up  a  Federal  Farm  Board 
of  five  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  ex-officio  mem¬ 
ber.  This  board  has  broad  powers  in  the  loaning 
of  funds  to  associations ;  no  loans  are  to  be  made  to 
individuals.  To  get  a  loan  the  associations  must 
show  that  the  loan  would  be  reasonably  safe.  Loans 
for  acquiring  facilities  for  storage  or  other  physical 
marketing  facilities  shall  not  be  made  in  excess  of 
s()  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  facilities.  No  loans 
are  to  be  made  for  facilities  unless  the  board  finds 
such  facilities  do  not  already  exist  at  reasonable 
rates. 

The  House  Committee  voted  against  the  “ex¬ 
port  debenture’’  plan  which  is  advocated  by  the 
National  Grange,  and  which  seems  to  have  some 
favor  with  the  Senate  Committee.  The  debenture 
plan  would  give  exporters  a  rebate  on  exports'-  of  a 
surplus  crop  to  compensate  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  domestic  price  and  the  foreign  price.  The 
theory  is  that  the  grower  of  an  extra  surplus  crop 
gets  no  benefit  of  the  tariff,  and  the  rebate  would 
even  things  up  for  him. 

It  is  a  fair  criticism  to  say  that  the  “debenture 
Plan  is  an  expediency  and  lacks  scientific  principle: 
but  the  tariff  is  always  an  expediency  from  any 
angle  of  approach,  and  the  debenture  is  merely  an 
expediency  to  try  to  give  the  producer  of  export 
farm  products  some  benefits  from  the  original  ex¬ 
pediency,  namely  the  tariff. 

The  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  did  not  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill  the  first  week  of  the  session.  It  will 
probably  be  published  in  the  daily  jxapers  before 
rliis  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  farmers.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  is  in 
favor  of  including  the  export  debenture  plan  as  one 
"t  the  features  of  the  bill.  Some  of  the  members 
"•mill  make  it  optional  to  be  used  in  an  emergency 
e'en  if  it  were  not  made  mandatory  as  a  regular 
policy.  The  committee,  however,  asked  for  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  President’s  views  on  the  subject,  and 
his  wishes  are  likely  to  prevail.  The  President  did 
not  refer  to  the  debenture  plan  in  his  message,  but 
it  is  generally  felt  that  lie  does  not  look  on  it  with 
favor. 

President  Hoover  sent  his  recommendations  to 
lM|th  branches  of  Congress  on  April  16.  It  was 
practically  a  reitex-ation  of  what  he  said  during 
rlie  campaign.  Some  of  the  most  important  points 
•  cm.  Revision  of  tariff  schedules  when  cost  of  produc- 
!  "u  abroad  is  less  than  oui*s;  substantial  loans  to 
farmers’  marketing  organizations  on  prudent  ad- 
'ances;  licensing  of  handlers  of  some  perishable 
P>  o ducts ;  to  avoid  undermining  the  freedom  of  farm- 
ci s.  and  the  domination  of  bureaucratic  powers;  no 
’T'iug  or  selling  by  govermental  agencies;  no  loan- 
1  "f  government  funds  or  duplication  of  facilities 
"lu‘‘'e  other  services,  or  cx-edits  and  facilities  are 
a ' affable  at  reasonable  costs;  no  tax  or  fee  should 
imposed  on  the  farinei*.  All  farm  organizations 
not  of  the  same  type.  The  test  of  them  is 
■  Jwffier  or  not  they  are  farm-owned  or  farm-con- 
^(<\*  Federal  Farm  Board  he  refers  to  as  a 
n  instrumentality  and  compares  it  to  the  Inter- 
‘t'-  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal  Re- 
'i\e  Board.  He  lays  considerable  stress  on  the 
nupoxtance  of  this  board;  but  goes  into  no  details 

r.',  '°i ltS  powers  or  functions.  The  House  bill  re- 
to  above  pretty  generally  follows  his  reeom- 
udation.  Both  are  rather  vague  as  to  the  rem- 

les  f°  be  adopted.  The  President  calls  it  all  an 
'  bailment  to  be  tried. 

^  Annual  School  Meeting  in  New 
York  State 

J  d  IS  in  May  that  a  meeting  of  great  importance 

uine°-rUl.a^  people  *s  held.  The  first  Tuesday  eve- 
ami  school  meeting  and  should  find  evei’y  man 
oman  in  the  district  present,  ready  and  willing' 


to  do  their  share  in  helping  to  have  the  best  school 
possible  for  their  children.  The  Webb-Rice  bills 
passed  this  year  will  give  our  district  schools  more 
Ptate  aid  and  help  the  smaller  districts  especially. 
This  is  very  good,  but  we  must  have  something 
inoi'e,  and  that  is  a  law,  or  the  l-epeal  of  existing 
laws,  that  will  give  us  the  assurance  that  we  may 
keep  our  little  schools  if  we  wish  to  do  so.  Given 
this,  I  think  you  will  soon  see  the  district  school  a 
school  to  be  proud  of.  We  must  be  ready  to  do  our 
shai’e,  however,  or  the  school  will  not  really  be  ours. 

MRS.  CHARLES  MC  ARTHUR. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Selling  Corporations 

ILK  distribution  in  leading  American  cities  is 
dominated  by  intrenched  corporations.  They 
virtually  fix  the  prices  which  producers  receive  and 
consumers  pay.  City  boards  of  health,  municipal 
political  systems  and  organized  bureaucracy  are 
their  active  or  passive  allies.  Some  of  the  large 
distributing  corporations  are  beginning,  openly  or 
in  secret,  to  enter  the  dairy  production  field.  Exten¬ 
sive  dairies,  milking  hundreds  of  cows,  are  under 
their  control  or  soon  will  be.  It  is  the  obvious  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  powerful  agencies  t.o  obtain  and  hold 
a  monopolistic  position  in  the  fluid  milk  industry. 
Dairies  will  be  established  on  the  chain  principle. 
It  will  then  be  proclaimed  in  advertisements  that 
this  system  insures  sanitary  milk  at  a  reduced  ox- 
fair  price  to  consumers.  A  subservient  press  will 
print  columns  of  propaganda  about  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  system.  Its  scientific  objects  and 
business  methods  will  be  approved  and  protected  by 
bureaucrats.  Additional  stock  issues  will  be  floated 
and  sold  to  finance  extensions  of  the  system.  Suc¬ 
cess  and  profits  will  receive  publicity,  and  dividends 
will  be  paid — for  a  few  years.  Some  day  the  stock¬ 
holders  will  be  the  bagholders,  because  they  will 
have  bet  their  money  on  a  vast  system  that  is  not 
and  cannot  be  genuinely  economical.  No  far-flung 
chain  system  of  shops  or  dairies  is.  in  tlie  final 
analysis,  so  economical  as  independent,  competitive 
small  concerns.  The  modern  chain  in  industry  is  at 
bottom  a  dazzling  scheme  to  sell  stock.  Tlie  stock¬ 
holding  public  will  eventually  pay  for  the  extrava¬ 
gances  and  inefficiencies  of  the  system.  At  present, 
however,  these  fundamentally  weak  links  in  the 
chain  ai-e  not  visible  to  most  people,  for  this  is 
the  age  of  blind  faith  in  the  magic  of  big  things 
done  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Mastodons  had  their 
day  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Mastodons  in  commerce 
will  have  theirs,  at  the  expense  of  stockholders. 

D.  c.  w. 


Potato  Information  Wanted 

IN  1929  why  can  we  not  have  a  report  on  the  cost 
of  raising  potatoes  that  will  show  all  the  facts? 
I  give  below  some  of  these  items.  The  cost  on  high¬ 
est  yields  obtained  and  on  average  State  yield 
should  be  given. 

Cost  of  sod  plowed  under  in  Fall ;  cost  of  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  10  inches  deep ;  cost  of  loss  of  hay  while  in  po¬ 
tatoes;  cost  of  gi-ass  seed  to  put  back  into  sod;  cost  of 
Spring  re-plowing ;  cost  of  rolling ;  cost  of  disking  three 
times ;  cost  of  harrowing  six  times ;  cost  of  15  loads  of 
manure ;  cost  of  spreading  manure ;  cost  of  1,000  lbs. 
4-8-7  fertilizer ;  cost  of  drawing  fertilizer  to  field ;  cost 
of  applying  fertilizer  to  field ;  cost  of  25  bushels  of  cer¬ 
tified  seed;  cost  of  cutting  seed;  cost  of  treating  seed; 
cost  of  drawing  seed  to  field ;  cost  of  planting  seed  in 
field;  cost  of  weeding  four  times;  cost  of  cultivating 
eight  times;  cost  of  recovering  four  times;  cost  of  pull¬ 
ing  weeds  and  hoeing ;  cost  of  applying  insecticides  four 
times ;  cost  of  applying  fungicides  10  times ;  cost  of  in¬ 
secticides,  commercial  retail ;  cost  of  fungicides,  com¬ 
mercial  retail ;  cost  of  preparing  insecticides  and  fun¬ 
gicides  ;  cost  of  digging ;  cost  of  picking  up ;  cost  of 
grading ;  cost  of  hauling  from  field  to  storage ;  cost  of 
storage ;  cost  of  loss  in  storage ;  cost  of  sprouting,  sort¬ 
ing  and  regrading ;  cost  of  removal  from  storage  to 
cars ;  cost  of  marketing ;  cost  of  interest  on  farm  and 
buildings;  cost  of  depreciation  of  farm  buildings  and 
equipment ;  cost  of  depreciation  of  horses ;  cost  of  bags, 
crates,  strings,  barrels,  small  tools ;  cost  of  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  clothing,  harnesses,  etc.,  used ;  cost  of  taxes, 
insurance,  auto  insurance,  compensation  insurance,  etc., 
used  ;  cost  of  loss  of  humus  content  from  soil ;  cost  of 
owner’s  and  family  labor  applied  ;  cost  of  time  spent  in 
showing  visitors  around,  meals  and  transportation ; 
cost  of  time  spent  in  planning  operation,  inspection,  pos¬ 
tage,  stationery,  etc. ;  cost  of  oil,  gas,  paint,  preparing 
tools  and  equipment  for  operation,  repairs  to  buildings 
where  stored,  etc.  Miscellaneous  items  not  mentioned 
above.  L.  8.  w. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  seems  like  quite  a  contract  in 
bookkeeping,  but  it  will  not  take  much  time  if  the 
items  are  put  down  as  one  comes  to  them,  while  fresh 
in  memory.  The  figures  from  such  careful  cost  ac¬ 
counting  will  be  useful. 

Weather  and  Crops  in  Tidewater  Virginia 

Most  grain  and  grass  crops  are  well  advanced  for  the 
season.  Warm  weather  during  March  and  April  (up  to 
this  writing,  April  15)  caused  rapid  growth  of  wheat, 
oats.  rye.  grass  for  hay  and  pastures.  Clover,  Alfalfa 
and  early  truck  are  in  good  shape.  Commencing  Sat¬ 
urday.  April  6  and  continuing  to  April  11.  the  warm 
weather  broke  all  records  for  April  since  1915,  when 
the  mercury  registered  96  on  the  27th.  That  was  late 


in  April,  but  on  Sunday,  April  7,  this  year,  it  reg¬ 
istered  94.  It  was  92  and  98  for  five  days,  which  were 
just  like  midsummer.  Wet  weather  during  tlie  first 
half  of  March  somewhat  retarded  farm  work,  though 
rapid  progress  has  been  made  since  in  the  way  of  plow¬ 
ing  and  soil  preparation. 

Prospect  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  berries  was  never 
so  bright.  If  peaches,  pears  and  apples  do  not  get 
killed,  the  fruit  will  have  to  be  thinned.  I  never  saw 
such  a  heavy  bloom  of  strawberries. 

Pastures  are  unusually  good  for  early  April  and  are 
affording  excellent  grazing  for  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 
,  he  early  Irish  potato  acreage  is  estimated  to  be  at 
least  18  or  20  per  cent  less  than  in  1928.  The  extreme! v 
low  price  received  for  the  1928  crop  is  the  cause  of 
the  reduced  acreage  this  year.  Wet  weather  during 
early  March  delayed  planting,  but  by  the  last  week  in 
March,  practically  the  entire  crop  had  been  planted  and 
early  planted  crops  were  coming  up,  with  prospect  for 
a  fair  stand. 

M  hile  most  all  truck  crops  are  much  earlier  than 
usual,  yet  the  dry,  hot  weather  lias  injured  the  early 
cabbage  crop  considerably.  At  least  25  or  30  per  cent 
of  this  crop  has  gone  to  seed,  so  the  yield  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  usual,  which  should  mean  higher 
prices  for  the  early  crop  of  what  will  be  produced. 

Supply  and  demand  are  balanced  in  farm  labor  in 
most  sections  of  the  State.  In  some  localities,  liovv- 
it  is  scarce,  and  a  good  many  farmers  have  been 
torced  to  do  all  of  their  work  with  the  help  of  their 
families.  Day  labor  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  when  it  can 
be  had. 

The  lamb  crop  in  Eastern  Virginia  is  expected  to  be 
inooy  m  miU’ luffing  from  10  to  15  days  earlier  than  in 
l.Lls.  llie  warm  weather  caused  rapid  growth  of  tlie 
pastures,  which  were  furnishing  fairly  good  grazing  for 
sheep  the  last  half  of  March.  "While  some  lambs  will  be 
marketed  from  the  middle  of  April  to  May  1,  yet  ship¬ 
ments  will  not  become  brisk  until  the  latter  part  of 
May ,  reaching  the  peak  about  June  10  or  15. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  w.  n.  H. 


On  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

Our  Spring  here  started  very  early.  I  never  saw 
vegetation  and  fruit  blooms  so  far  advanced  since  1 
have  been  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  There  is  a  cold  north - 
eagerly  storm  raging  here  last  night  and  today  (April 
lb)  I  am. fearing  much  loss  will  come,  but  weather 
conditions  are  something  we  cannot  control  and  we  will 
have  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet.  Usually  disasters 
are  over-rated  and  after  the  storms,  when  the  sun 
shines  again  things  will  become  normal,  and  the  skies 
will  surely  be  blue.  There  are  crowds  and  crowds  of 
happenings  behind  the  clouds  for  you  and  me.  I.  s.  \v. 

Eastern  Shore  Maryland. 


From  California 

April  9  California  deciduous  fruit  crops  have  been 
damaged  by  a  series  of  severe  frosts,  especially  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys.  Grapes  were  also 
damaged  but  less  severely  as  they  were  less  advanced. 
Spring  is  late  and  cold;  cantaloupe  planting  about  10 
days  later  than  usual  and  not  up  yet;  sweet  potato 
beds,  where  not  protected,  were  frosted;  strawberries 
in  bloom  and  blossoms  were  killed.  L.  L. 

Stanislaus  Co.,  Cal. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub 
tance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.  | 

Fall  Milk  Supply 

Since  last  December  there  has  been  a  whole  lot  of 
noise  in  the  papers  upon  the  subject  of  more  milk  next 
Fall,  or  the  milk  shed  will  be  enlarged,  thus  taking  the 
New  York  State  dairyman’s  market  away  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  reducing  his  profits  appreciably,  which  profits 
are  already  invisible. 

A  good  slogan  would  be,  “More  money,  more  milk.” 
Now  if  the  distributors  desire  more  milk,  let  them  agree 
to  pay  the  producers  of  the  milk  shipped  into  the  New 
York  market  just  two-thirds  of  the  average  retail  price 
for  that  milk ;  then  they  will  be  flooded  with  a  larger 
surplus  in  the  months  of  common  shortage  than  they 
now  have  in  June. 

To  accomplish  this  the  announcement  must  be  given 
out  to  the  public  before  the  first  of  May,  so  that  the 
breeding  of  the  cows  be  controlled.  Cows  that  are  from 
three  to  five  months  in  calf  will  not  give  as  much  as 
those  that  are  still  open.  It  being  natural  for  cows  and 
most  animals  to  breed  to  freshen  in  the  Spring  months, 
there  will  be  some  loss  to  the  dairymen  the  first  year 
in  that  a  part  of  the  cows  will  not  breed  in  the  late 
Fall  or  Winter  if  held  from  breeding  at  the  natural 
time,  but  this  would  not  deter  the  average  dairyman 
from  trying  to  have  more  milk  when  the  price  was 
nearer  what  it  should  be  at  all  times. 

New  York.  iioward  h.  house. 

The  Separator  a  Milk-Price  Factor 

A  most  careful  inspection  of  every  copy  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  issued  since  1922  fails  to  disclose  anything  more 
constructive  and  encouraging  than  the  very  recent  arti¬ 
cles  discussing  the  whole-milk  situation  from  a  cheese, 
cream  and  butter  standpoint.  Always  viewed  by  the 
whole-milk  interests  as  the  quicksands  of  dairying,  no 
discussion  has  been  ventured  into  for  fair  appraisal  as 
to  merit.  Why?  Apparently  because  the  separator  has 
been  feared  as  mightier  than  the  tongue  or  organization 
monthly. 

What  would  the  more  than  probable  result  be  if,  at 
the  first  faint  murmur  of  “surplus”  and  sagging  prices 
the  heavy  separator  artillery  was  brought  promptly  into 
action?  Wouldn’t  it  dull  the  double-bitted  ax  that  cuts 
one  way  during  the  season  of  heavy  production  and  the 
other  way  when  the  products  of  the  surplus  season  are 
marketed  in  the  leaner  season  ;  marketed  under  an  atro¬ 
ciously  perverted  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  deprive 
the  producer  of  the  benefits  due  him? 

It  is  suggested  that  the  dissatisfied  100  per  cent 
whole-milk  producer  try  60  per  cent  of  his  normal 
anticipated  production  for  one  year,  skim  the  other  4l> 
per  cent,  use  the  40  per  cent  to  diversify  his  farming, 
for  the  l’aising  of  a  heifer  or  two,  poultry,  eggs,  pork 
and  for  reclaiming  soil  fertility.  The  second  year  his 
own  observation  will  tell  him  how  to  vary  the  percent¬ 
ages  to  fit  his  needs  as  well  as  his  idea  of  a  “square 
deal.” 

Let  us  hear  more  from  the  man  who  milks  the  cow 
rather  than  the  man  who  sits  behind  the  desk. 

New  York.  d.  o.  muma. 
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Drawn  by  Eli  Hirsitnalci,  Ohio 

April 

April,  April, 

Laugh  thy  girlish  laughter, 

Then  the  moment  after, 

Weep  thy  girlish  tears  ! 

April,  that  mine  ears 
Like  a  lover  greetest, 

If  1  tell  thee,  sweetest, 

All  my  hopes  and  fears — 

April,  April, 

Laugh  thy  golden  laughter, 

But,  the  moment  after, 

Weep  thy  golden  tears. 

— William  Watson. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (15),  West 


They  have  traveled  far  ’tis  strange  to  say 
how. 

They  have  been  in  prison  from  their  birth 
until  now. 

They’re  mostly  in  black  when  seen  in  the 
streets, 

And  they  never  lie  together  but  in  very 
clean  sheets. 

They  are  the  admiration  of  both  great 
and  small, 

And  there  is  only  one  eye  among  them 
all. 

— Sent  by  Dorothy  Safford  (14), 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Iona  Welker  (17),  New  York 

skin,  and  delicious  juicy  flesh,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  which  lies  my  almond-like  seed  or 
stone. 

I  thrive  in  most  mild  climates,  but  am 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  severe  cold.  In 
England  I  am  grown  in  houses,  or  trained 
on  walls.  In  the  United  States  I  am  a 
rather  short-lived  tree,  but  in  favorable 
conditions  in  my  native  land  I  live  to  be 
from  50  to  100  years  old.  My  blossoms 
are  among  the  first  flowers  to  open  in  the 
Spring.  I  rarely  reach  the  height  of  20 
feet.  You  know  me  well,  yet  can  you 
guess  my  name?  What  Am  I?- — -Sent  by 
Charlotte  Dolly  (15),  New  York. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  map  but  not  in  chart, 

My  second  in  ale  but  not  in  wine, 

My  third  in  rule  but  not  in  plane, 

My  fourth  in  lose  but  not  in  find, 

My  fifth  in  road  but  not  in  path, 

My  sixth  in  eat  but  not  in  drink, 

My  seventh  in  velvet  but  not  in  tan, 

My  eighth  in  eve  but  not  in  morn, 

My  ninth  in  rain  but  not  in  snow, 

My  tenth  in  emerald  but  not  in  gold, 

My  whole  is  a  hero  whose  daring  feat  is 
celebrated  this  month. 

— Dorothy  Harris  (13), 
Massachusetts. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
No.  1  was  “pussy  willow,”  to  No.  2  was 
“clock.”  The  answer  to  the  Riddle  was 
“your  shadow.” 


Riddle 

Two  dozen  old  fellows,  some  taller  than 
others 

Have  lived  two  thousand  years  together. 

Notwithstanding  their  age  they’re  as  up¬ 
right  as  ever, 

And  no  one  can  say  but  that  they  are  all 
very  clever, 


Drawn  by  Lawrence  IF.  Heden  (17), 
New  York 

Dear  Friends :  Did  you  ever  see  how 
a  swallow  teaches  her  young  to  be  skill¬ 
ful  fliers?  One  day,  as  I  was  coming 
from  the  barn,  a  mother  swallow  picked 
up  a  stray  chicken  feather  from  the  grass 
without  interrupting  to  stop,  and  carried 
it  high  in  the  air,  up  where  her  awkward 
children  were  doing  their  best  to  stay 
aloft.  Here  she  dropped  it,  and  on  a 
given  signal  the  young  ones  darted  after 
the  descending  feather.  The  first  to  catch 
it  carried  it  part  way  up  again,  others 
following,  and  again  let  it  loose.  It  wras 
a  lot  of  fun  to  see  them  diving,  maneuver¬ 
ing  and  dodging.  The  mother  shared  their 
fun,  too,  talking  to  them  constantly,  guid¬ 
ing  them,  and  when  she  saw  that  the 
feather  was  near  the  ground  she  picked  it 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (15),  Neic  York 


Two  Musicians 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Here's  a  picture 
of  my  sister  and  me  with  our  uke  and 
mandolin.  It  was  taken  a  year  or  two 
ago  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  our  house. 
I  am  the  one  with  bobbed  hair.  Why  not 
have  a  music  corner  on  Our  Page? — 
Dorothy  Safford  (15),  New  York. 


My  Cat  and  I 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  14  years  old  and 
in  the  eighth  grade.  We  started  to  get 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  months  ago,  and  I 
like  to  read  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  myself  holding  the 
cat.  —  Marcello  Martschink  (14),  New 
Jersey. 


The  Swallows 

Gallant  and  gay  in  their  doublets  gray, 
All  at  a  flash,  like  the  darting  of  flame, 

Chattering  Arabic,  African,  Indian — 
Certain  of  Springtime,  the  swallows 
came. 

Doublets  of  gray  silk,  surcoats  of  purple, 
And  ruffs  of  russet  round  each  little 
throat, 

Wearing  such  garb  they  had  crossed  all 
the  waters, 

Mariners  sailing  with  never  a  boat. 

Cleaving  the  clouds  with  their  moon- 
edged  pinions. 

High  over  city  and  vineyard  and  mart; 

April  to  pilot  them ;  May  speeding  after. 
And  each  bird’s  compass  his  small  red 
heart.  — Edwin  Arnold. 

Sent  by  Margaret  Esslinger  (12), 

Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Harvey  •Johnson  (15), 
Massachusetts 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I  ?”  was  “hawk.”  This  fierce  bird  is 
very  little  seen  at  close  range,  so  that 
we  have  no  intimate  experience  with  him. 
Yet  long  ago  he  was  better  known  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  domesticate  him. 
Sian  has  changed,  but  the  hawk  of  today 
is  much  the  same  as  he  was  in  olden 
times.  The  puzzle  for  next  month  re¬ 
lates  to  a  very  well-known  fruit  tree.  I 
wonder  if  you  will  recognize  it  from  the 
facts  stated  below  : 

1  am  a  native  of  Persia  and  India,  of 
the  same  genus  as  the  almond,  from  which 
I  am  believed  to  have  been  derived. 
There  also  is  a  remarkable  variety  of 
Chinese  origin  with  the  fruit  compressed 
and  flattened  and  with  almost  evergreen 
leaves.  In  the  United  States  I  have  tender 
lance-like  leaves,  solitary  pink  flowers  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  leaves,  and  my  fruit 
is  handsomely  colored,  with  a  velvety 


Virginia. 


From  a  Neic  Correspondent 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  happened  to 
pick  up  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  looking  for  ad¬ 
vice  on  different  things,  and  I  ran  into 
Our  Page  which  I  found  very  interest¬ 
ing.  I  am  sending  my  photo.  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who  wishes 
to  write. — Harry  N.  Humphreys,  New 
York. 


The  Pet  Lambs 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  photo 
of  myself  and  two  pet  lambs.  I  live  in 
the  Adirondack  Mountains.  I  am  eight 
years  old  and  in  the  third  grade. — Char¬ 
lotte  Magnuson,*  New  York. 


April  27,  1029 

up  and  carried  it  aloft  again.  I  watched 
them  at  their  play  for  fully  20  minutes 
when  they  quit,  the  feather  having  lodged 
on  our  house  roof,  where  no  attempt  was 
made  to  get  it  off.  We  have  an  old  build¬ 
ing  which  houses  many  swallows  during 
their  stay  here.  We  also  had  some  nest¬ 
ing  in  our  cow  barn,  but  one  Sunday 
while  the  family  was  away  some  neigh¬ 
boring  boys  knocked  their  nests  down 
killing  several  nestlings. — From  John 
Mucha  (16),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Gow  (17),  New  York 

An  Oklahoma  Indian  of  the  old  school 
approached  a  salesman  who  had  recently 
sold  him  a  car.  The  natural  query  of  the 
s.nesman  was,  ‘  How  do  you  like  the  new 
car  ?” 

.  “Like  ’im,”  replied  the  Indian;  “sure 
like  im.  Old  car  all  the  time  giddap. 
giddap,  but  new  car — whoa  boy,  whoa 
boy.” — Sent  by  George  Brown  (12),  New 
York. 


Young  Mrs.  Smith :  “What  small 
eggs !” 

Grocer:  “That’s  what  the  farmers 
bring  me  !” 

Mrs.  Smith  :  “That’s  the  trouble  with 
those  farmers — they  are  so  anxious  to 
sell  their  eggs  that  they  take  them  from 
the  hens  too  soon.” — Sent  by  Ruth  Ab¬ 
bott  (13),  Vermont. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (15), 
New  York 

Native  Juniper 

(Red  Cedar) 

Speaking  of  ornamental  evergreen 
shrubs  native  to  our  own  country,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  1  have  discovered  one  which 
though  locally  called  red  cedar  answers 
to  the  above  qualifications  in  both  leaf 
and  berry.  It  states  in  my  encyclopedia 
that  Virginian  juniper  and  red  cedar  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  fruit  takes  two 
years  to  ripen ;  it  is  round,  of  a  bluish 
black  color  with  a  whitish  bloom.  It  is 
of  the  size  of  a  small  currant.  The  heart 
wood  is  a  beautiful  red  color,  also  the 
root.  I  notice  that  under  some  condi¬ 
tions  these  evergreens  grow  tall,  in 
other  situations  short  and  bushy.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  soft  bluish  cast,  and  they 
look  well  in  the  front  yard.  They  are 
sold  by  most  nurserymen  as  an  ornamen¬ 
tal. — Charlotte  Dolly  (15),  New  York. 


Shall  We  Have  an  Emblem? 

Don't  you  think  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  an  emblem  for  all  the  contributors 
to  Our  Page?  We  could  have  a  small 
piece  of  dark  blue  ribbon  on  which  is  put 
O.  P.,  which  would  stand  for  Our  Page, 
or  O.  P.  C.,  wdiich  would  stand  for  Our 
Page  Contributor.  The  letters  could  be 
painted  or  embroidered  oix  the  ribbon  in 
white.  The  dark  blue  l'ibbon  would  also 
stand  for  first  prize,  as  Our  Page  would 
take  first  prize,  I  think.  The  letters  could 
be  either  plain  or  fancy,  suiting  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  wearer. 

Then  if  we  w-ere  at  a  large  place  where 
many  people  were,  such  as  at  the  State 
Fail’,  wTe  woxild  know  whether  any  boy 
or  girl  from  Our  Page  was  there,  by  the 
emblem.  I  am  very  anxious  to  meet 
some  of  the  boys  and  gilds  from  Our  Page 
and  I  am  sure  many  others  are.  I  for¬ 
got  to  say  that  the  boys  and  gilds  are  to 
make  their  own  emblem.  Why  not  print 
some  good  designs  for  the  emblem  on  Our 
Page?  If  you  like  this  plan  I  would  hke 
to  hear  from  you  through  its  columns. 
— By  Janet  Ingersoll  (13),  New  York. 


My  Pet  Hen 

I  have  a  little  hen.  She  is  a  Barred 
Rock;  she  will  come  when  I  have  some 
bread  in  my  hand,  and  when  I  call  her. 
She  is  four  years  old.  When  she  was 
little  my  mother  had  lots  of  little  Barren 
Rocks  and  she  gave  me  two  little  chick¬ 
ens,  one  of  them  a  rooster  and  the  other 
a  pullet.  I  sold  the  rooster  and  kept  the 
pullet.  They  were  both  little  and  runty, 
but  they  grew  very  fast  and  soon  were  big. 

She  has  hatched  many  chickens  each 
Summer.  She  is  a  good  little  hen  ami 
takes  very  good  care  of  her  brood.  She 
lays  little  round  brown  eggs.  She  rnalms 
believe  pecking  wdien  she  has  been  sitting 
and  we  take  her  away  from  her  chickens. 
She  began  to  lay  in  one  of  the  horse 
mangers.  She  makes  a  funny  noise  when 
she  cackles.  Some  foxes  got  some  of  her 
chickens  one  Summer,  and  so  did  a  hawk. 
She  pecks  the  hens  when  they  bother  her 
brood. — Sent  by  Elmer  L.  Johnson  («U* 
New  Hampshire. 
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Soliloquy. — I  feel  that  once  again  I 
must  criticize.  It  does  seem  as  if  criti¬ 
cism  always  comes,  and  rarely  ever  praise, 
doesn’t  it?  Don’t  sit  back  in  the  corner 
twiddling  your  thumbs  because  you  think 
you’re  the  whole  cheese  —  you  may  be 
only  a  particle  of  cream.  Description  of 
the  day  is  excellent,  but  what  of  the 
minor  details,  your  thoughts,  your  hopes, 
vour  ideals?  Won’t  they  find  way  into 
your  diary  entries?  In  your  diary  are 
you  so  formal  as  to  say  “my  mother”? 
Why  not  just  “mother”?  You  who  are  in 
your  teens — must  we  take  your  plans  for 
a  higher  life,  your  ideals,  for  granted? 
— “The  Advocate.” 


March  1 — What  a  disgusting,  horrible 
day,  and  all  because  of  my  temper  !  First, 
let  me  pass  over  the  smallest  part  of  the 
day  (compared  to  this).  I  got  74  in  my 
Latin  exam,  which  was  the  third  highest 
in  the  class.  I’m  glad  for  that  much.  In 
English  I  got  89.  French  was  horrible. 
I  didn’t  know  a  thing,  or  at  least  enough 
to  get  a  good  mark  in  it.  Then — O,  it 
all  began  because  teacher  was  dumb 
enough  to  put  George  S.  out  of  the  room, 
and  somehow  or  other  1  got  all  “het”  up. 
I  acted  terrible,  sassed  her  back,  got  sent 
to  the  office  and  expelled  (O,  mother) 
for  two  days.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
he  had  a  bum  teacher  on  the  force.  And 
O,  that  teacher!  The  little  rat  just  stood 
there  and  laughed  at  me!  Won’t  I  pay 
her  back,  though  !  You  just  wait  and  see 
if  you  don’t  believe  me. 

March  4. — Ow !  I  was  literally  shak¬ 
ing  in  my  boots  this  morning  when  I 
went  in  to  the  principal  for  a  retrieve- 
men  t  of  my  sentence.  But  after  a  siege 
with  him,  and  some  time  with  the  teacher 
in  question,  she  consented  to  let  me  come 
back  if  I  made  a  class  axiology.  Funny, 
isn’t  it,  how  I  thought  of  that  myself 
Sunday  night?  I  got  76  in  French.  Ye 
gods!  I  didn’t  see  when  she  put  it  on  my 
desk,  but  I  bet  she  was  hopping.  History 
class !  Ow !  Pardon  speech,  handclaps, 
snickers — a  noncommittal  nod  from  Miss 
Booth.  “And  so  I  want  to - ”  Ow ! 

March  21. — First  day  of  Spring,  and 
all  the  birds  seem  to  have  returned  for 
the  gala  affair.  There’s  a  whole  flock  of 
robins  down  in  the  second  lot,  and  phoebes 
and  chickadees  galore  in  the  orchard. 
The  geese  flew  over  yesterday,  I  think  it 
was.  Funniest  squawks  you  ever  heard  ! 
Got  called  on  in  Latin — for  the  review 
section  I  knew  very  little  about.  Well, 
anyway,  I  made  Charlie  giggle,  and  that’s 
something. 

March  28. — Laugh  in  Latin  class.  Per¬ 
fect  silence  after  it.  “Now  I  don’t  like 
the  attitude  of  some  people  in  Latin  and 
French  class  for  the  past  few  days,  and 
if  it  isn’t  changed  you  can  get  out.”  O 
what  sarcasm.  Locked  doors,  but  she  did 
look  so  kind  at  me.  We  practised  in 
chorus  today.  Only  I  didn’t  dare  to  look 
at  teacher  except  when  she  wasn’t  look¬ 
ing  at  me — and  when  I  wasn’t  looking  at 
her  I  felt  her  lovely  black  eyes  on  me 
and  I  was  so  hot. — From  “Pembroke  the 
Terrible.” 


March  28. — Upon  rising  this  A.  M.  I 
found  it  snowing.  My  father  and  broth¬ 
ers  are  sugaring.  Have  from  365  to  400 
buckets  hung.  I  watered  the  cattle  this 
forenoon.  My,  what  terrible  weather ! 
The  main  road  is  covered  with  water  and 
mud.  School — the  third  of  April.  How 
time  flies ! — From  Mary  Anne,  from  the 
Green  Hills  of  old  Vermont. 

April  1. — Some  time  after  nine  o’clock 
when  I  got  up.  I  had  been  awake  some 
time  before. 

Weather  typical  of  early  Sxiring — 
cloudy,  moist,  not  exceedingly  cold.  I  en¬ 
joy  all  kinds  of  weather.  I  only  wish 
that  folks  wouldn’t  call  me  “crazy”  for 
standing  out  in  the  rain. 

Ate  hasty  breakfast  and  did  the  dishes. 
Went  over  after  the  milk.  My  cousin  and 
her  daughter  are  here.  They  are  very 
helpful  about  this  housework. 

^  Went  up  to  Mrs.  Evans’  after  dinner. 
Got  caught  in  a  sudden  shower.  I  don’t 
mind  walking  home  in  the  rain,  but  other 
people  mind  having  me  do  it.  So  I  waited 
in  the  house  till  the  sun,  almost  setting, 
shone  forth  in  a  cloudburst  of  golden 
glory.  I  walked  home  pretending  that 
the  loose  wisps  of  hair  about  my  face 
were  gathering  flakes  of  sunset.  But 
when  I  looked  in  the  glass  at  home  my 
hair  was  no  more  golden  than  it  was 
before. 

Daddy  came  home  tonight.  Brought 
some  sationery  to  Toots  and  me. 
Brought  a  bottle  of  bay  rum  for  himself, 
but  it  was  put  up  in  such  a  “modern¬ 
istic”  bottle  that  it  excited  our  curiosity, 
and  Toots  and  I  had  quite  a  discussion 
concerning  the  future  ownership  of  the 
PQttje.  The  question  is  not  yet  decided. 

We  are  quite  crowded  for  sleeping 
room,  so  Pidwid  and  I  made  up  our  beds 
on  a  “pallet  of  straw”  on  the  floor.  Jolly 
getting  in,  and  Pidwid  kicks !  I  told 
Pidwid  the  story  of  “The  Princess  and 
the  Goblin.” — From  “Lootie.” 


Our  Art  Caption  by  Pearl  Lynn  (18),  New  York 


Another  Case  of  Spring  Fever— By 
Charlotte  Dolly  (15),  New  York 


‘‘Grace  Cullis ” — By  Earl  Goodenow, 
Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Helen  Gow  (17),  New  York 

April  Fool  Johnny 

“Oh  !  Here  comes  a  car.” 

“Where?”  “April  Fool!” 

Thus  went  Johnny  all  day  long, 

Until  his  folks  grew  tired. 

So  they  thought  of  a  plan — 

“Axiril  Fool,  Johnny ;  you’re  hired  !” 

Now,  every  April  first, 

Johnny  is  sad — 

’Cause  now  lie’s  hired  to  Axiril  Fool 
Everyone — Poor  lad. 

— By  Sadie  Allen  (15),  New  Jersey. 


Mother  Turning  Pancakes 

Man !  Don’  yo’  smell  dat  dere  queah 
smell? 

Don’  yo’  heah  ma  kids  run  down  pell 
mell? 

Yo’  don’  know  why?  Why,  gosh  sakes ! 
It  am  mothah  turnin’  fiancakes. 


The  Friendship  Quilt — By  Helen  Goto 
(18),  New  York 


I  Know  the  Place — By  John  Mucha 
(16),  Neio  York 


Just  Fishin ’ — By  Eli  Hirsimaki  (16), 
Ohio 
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Drawn  "by  Carl  Ratsch  (14),  New  York 


Tico  Wonders — By  Alice  Chew  (16), 
New  Jersey 


Myself — By  Iona  Welker  (17), 
New  York 


Spring  Chickens — By  Helmut  Deubert 
(10),  New  York 

Dear  Cooks :  Am  sending  a  recipe  for 
cherry  tarts  which  is  very  good  when 
served  hot.  Sift  together  l1/^  cups  flour, 
%  teaspoon  salt  and  three  level  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Rub  in  six  tablespoons 
shortening  very  lightly  with  the  finger 
tips.  Add  just  enough  water  to  make  a 
stiff  dough.  Roll  out  very  thin  on  floured 
board  and  line  iiatty  pans.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  about  15  minutes.  Then  fill  with 
cherries ;  cover  with  hot  syrup  made  from 
juice  from  cherries.  Other  fruits  may  be 
used  instead  of  cherries.  —  By  Emma 
Spader  (14),  Connecticut. 


Our  Art — By  Stephen  Bartok 


Stranger!  Don’t  yo’  smell  dat  dere 
grease, 

Snappin’  up  and  back,  at  its  ease? 

Don’  yo’  hear  dat  paper  rubbin’,  man? 
Why  dat’s  my  wife  greasin’  de  pan. 

Man !  Don’  yo’  smell  an’  can’t  yo’  hear? 
Don’  yo’  know  what’s  real  mos’  dear? 
Don’  yo’  taste  what  a  ’oman  bakes, 

Not  eben  mothah’s  good  brown  pancakes? 

Yah  !  Dat  queah  man — he  am  gone, 

An’  I  hope  he  stays  one  good  long ; 

Why.  wife,  gosh  all  cat  sakes, 

He  don’  like  yo’  turnin’  pancakes ! 

— Grace  V.  Cullis  (17),  Connecticut. 


Mary  Ann 

The  best  of  all  the  folks  I  know, 

Is  Mary  Ann. 

She’s  rather  freckled,  plain  and  slow, 

Is  Mary  Ann. 

She  cannot  sing  a  bit,  or  dance, 

She  knows  naught  of  a  coquette’s  glance, 
Does  Mary  Ann. 

But  when  old  trouble  comes  to  you, 

Then  Mary  Ann 

Finds  just  the  helpful  thing  to  do, 

Does  Mary  Ann. 

Her  awkward  hands  ar«  s«ft  to  touch, 

Her  freckles  do  not  matter  much, 

You  feel  that  angels  might  be  such 
As  Mary  Ann. 

— By  Ruth  Hrehor  (13),  New  York. 


Discontent’s  Remedy 

On  a  low  chair  a  little  girl  sat, 

Complaining  very  loudly  about  this  and 
that. 

The  weather  was  stormy,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  play — 

Now  what  could  she  do  for  the  rest  of 
the  day? 

She  picked  up  the  paper,  aud  luckily  by 
chance, 

On  the  Boys’  and  Gilds’  Page  fell  her 
quick  glance. 

Her  eyes  became  bright,  interest  came  to 
her  face, 

The  frown  disappeared — a  smile  took  its 
place. 

She  took  pen  and  xiaper  and*  started  to 
write, 

Nor  did  the  task  cease  until  ’twas  twi¬ 
light. 

“Why,”  she  exclaimed,  “this  one  is  a 
corker !” 

Of  course  she  had  found  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

— By  M.  Roberts  (16),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (15), 
New  York 

Our  Page  This  Month 

So  it  is  Spring.  Our  Page  may  show 
the  evidence  of  Spring  fever — yes,  per- 
haps  I  may  say  it  does.  This  was  too 
short  a  time  for  preparation  of  long  con¬ 
tributions,  but  Our  Page  artists  are  al¬ 
ways  watching,  thinking  and  trying  it  all 
out  on  paper.  It  is  not  xiossible  to  catch 
them  with  their  work  undone.  Last 
month  it  was  not  xiossible  to  use  quite 
all  of  the  material  xdanned  for,  but  if  we 
can  we  intend  to  work  the  hold-overs  in 
this  month. 

Janet  Ingersoll  has  put  into  words  the 
feeling  we  all  have  toward  friends  of 
Our  Page.  We  think  we  know  our  con¬ 
tributors  well  enough  to  go  right  up  to 
them  and  speak  as  to  an  old  friend.  Sup¬ 
pose  then  that  we  do  work  up  this  O. 
P.  C.  idea.  Designs  will  be  forthcoming, 
I  hope,  that  can  be  worked  into  any 
medium,  but,  after  all,  the  letters  will 
be  most  important.  O.  P.  C.  scrawled 
on  any  old  thing,  will  serve. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  cannot  write 
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or  draw  a  picture.  To  such  the  art  of 
landscaping  the  home  grounds  should  ap¬ 
peal.  Every  home  has  its  artistic  pos¬ 
sibilities,  merely  waiting  for  the  hand 
that  will  set  shrubs  and  trees  to  soften 
away  the  hard,  bare  effect  .and  suggest  the 
development  of  the  good  points.  Good 
planting  is  worth  far.  more  than  the  house 
itself,  for  houses  can  be  built  in  a  year, 
but  10  or  15  years  will  be  needed  to 
bring  the  rich  effects  ,so  desired.  We  are 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  coun¬ 
try  life.  The  pioneers  did  their  work, 
the  mechanic  . has  done  his  part,  and  now 
it  is  for  us  to  put  on  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  picture  of  our  homes.  The  older 
countries  across  the  water  are  ahead  of 
us  in  this.  European  countrysides  are 
expressive  of  the  people  who  live  in  them, 
and  in  time  we  of  this  country  will  not 
be  satisfied  to  let  ugliness  and  neglect  be 
the  certificate  of  our  quality.  Yes,  good 
landscaping  is  one  of  the  best  invest¬ 
ments  an  owner  can  make.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  so  for  a  boy  or  girl,  who  will  be 
able  to  live  to  see  ideas  grow  into  reali¬ 
ties.  The  earlier  he  begins,  the  better. 
Think  about  this,  and  let  Our  Page  know 
what  you  have  in  the  way  of  problems. 

Send  all  contributions  for  May  before 
the  fifth  of  the  month,  to  Iva  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mate¬ 
rial  received  later  will  be  held  over,  but 
is  welcome  at  any  time. 


“We  have  had  rain  and  mud  all  this 
week ;  mist  and  gentle  rain  most  of  yes¬ 
terday.  In  fact  we  are  in  mud  up  to  our 
knees  if  we  choose  to  sink  that  far !  — 
Clark  Allender  (15),  West  Virginia. 

“Our  English  teacher  started  a  new 
club  at  school,  and  the  president  ap¬ 
pointed  me  editor  of  the  club  paper.  I 
copy  the  stories  written  by  others,  on  my 
typewriter,  and  also  write  the  editorial.” 
—June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 

“Yes,  it’s  me.  Earl  drew  it  in  just 
about  10  minutes,  and  the  report  goes 
around  that  it  ‘does  look  something  like 
Cullie.’  The  only  thing  that  might  be 
found  fault  with  is  the  length  of  my  nose. 
Don’t  put  any  faith  in  my  present  style 
of  haircut.  It’ll  be  different  without 
doubt  in  about  two  week's  time.” — Grace 
Cullis  (17),  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  June  Dooliiile ,  New  Jersey 

Willie’s  April  Fool 

“Well,  today’s  th’  first  o’  April  !” 

Sang  young  Willie  Wire-Haiiu 
“Guess  I’ll  go  out  to  th'  yard  an' 

See  how  many  bones  are  there. 

“Now  that  Ol’  Jack  Frost  has  started 
On  his  journey  to  th’  Pole, 

All  th’  ground  will  be  unfrozen. 

So  that  I  can  dig  a  hole. 

“Yes,  today’s  the  first  o'  Springtime! 

No  more  ice  and  no  more  snow  ! 

An’  I  tell  you,  folks  an'  puppies, 

I  can  hardly  wait  to  go  ! 

“There’ll  be  buds  on  ev’ry  tieetop, 

An’  th’  flowers  will  be  out. 

An’  th’  green  grass  o’  tli’  Springtime 
Will  be  ev’ry  where  about. 

But  when  Will  looked  out  the  window, 
He  could  not  believe  his  eyes. 

There  was  snow,  the  first  of  April ! 

What  a  terrible  surprise! 

Ol'  Jack  Frost  came  to  the  window 
With  a  chuckle  and  a  grin. 

“April  fool!”  he  said  to  Willie. 

“Don’t  be  angry,  let  me  in. 

“And  I’ll  tell  you  something,  Willie, 

It  is  never  very  wise 
To  believe  that  things  are  true 

Until  you’ve  seen  them  with  your  eyes.” 
— By  June  Doolittle.  New  Jersey. 


Spring  Fever 

It  is  Easter  today.  I  just  woke  up. 
The  sun  shone  through  my  window  and 
in  its  radiance  seemed  to  say.  “Come  on, 
sleepy-head.  Get  up,  get  up.  Today’s 
Easter  and  you  must  come  out.”  I  get 
up  and  hurry  downstairs  for  “a  bite  for 
breakfast.”  Although  it  seems  so  nice 
out  I  guess  I’ll  go  to  church.  • 

I'm  glad  I  did  go  to  church,  for  the 
sermon  was  fine  and  I  feel  very  gay  just 
now  as  I  eat  my  dinner.  Plenty  of  eggs 
seem  to  be  the  main  course  of  the  dinner. 

As  I  step  outside  after  dinner  I  see 
the  sun  high  in  the  clear  blue  sky.  It  is 
a  typical  Resurrection  day.  The  birds 
are  singing  with  all  gaiety  and  the  green 
blades  seem  to  be  pushing  themselves  up 
among  the  blades  -of  last  year’s  grass.  I 


think  I  will  take  a  hike  and  getting  a 
piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil  I  start  off. 

I  go  to  the  pasture  gate  where  a  saucy, 
little  nuthatch  greets  me.  As  I  go  into 
the  pasture  I  climb  a  long  hill.  (Our 
house  is  like  a  cup  and  saucer — the  house 
is  the  cup  and  the  saucer  is  made  up  of 
the  hills  which  surround  us.) 

Puff !  Puff !  At  last  I've  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill,  but  the  reward.  All 
around  me  I  see  hills,  dales,  valleys, 
brooklets,  etc. 

In  the  distance  rise  the  Catskills.  They 
seem  blue  in  the  distance  and  the  sun 
seems  to  soften  their  rugged  outline  into 
long  rolling  hills. 

It  is  delightfully  warm  up  here  and  a 
warm  wind  sweeps  over  me  now  and 
then.  An  orange-colored  butterfly  flits 
past  me.  Now  I’ve  made  up  my  mind. 
I'll  go  to  High  Rocks.  They  are  a  local 
beauty  spot  and  are  not  quite  a  mile 
away.  They  are  in  a  quiet  and  lonely, 
but  interesting  place  and  nobody  lives 
near  them.  But  then,  I'll  tell  you  more 
about  them  when  I  reach  there ! 

Now  I  climb  a  fence  and  start  down 
the  other  side  of  the  hill.  In  other  words 
I've  gone  over  the  rim  of  the  saucer. 
There  is  a  growth  of  pines  at  my  left 
and  beyond  them  are  woods.  I  hear  a 
little  noise,  I  look  towards  the  pines  and 
see  a  cotton-tail  hopping  along  at  all 
the  speed  he  can  muster  up  in  order  to 
put  distance  between  himself  and  me. 
Then  tramping  in  the  woods  and  pasture 
I  arrive  at  the  old  railroad  bed.  Just  a 
word  about  this  railroad  bed.  Over  a 
hundred  years  ago  a  train  used  to  run 
here.  I  am  never  able  to  find  out  any¬ 
thing  about  this  railroad,  but  rumors 
say  it  used  to  go  to  the  old  iron  foun¬ 
dries  which  are  even  today  visible  in  the 
shape  of  ruins  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
grass. 

The  railroad  bed  is  about  5  ft.  wide 
and  makes  the  walking  very  easy,  as  no 
trees,  to  speak  of,  have  grown  up.  Now 
I  am  walking  along  too  fast  to  notice 
anything  in  the  wild  nature  line,  but  the 
smell  of  the  pines  and  hemlocks  seems  to 
enchant  me.  My  lungs  seem  to  have 
three  or  four  more  quarts  capacity  for 
air,  and  my  feet  seem  to  glide  almost 
silently  over  the  carpet  of  needles  under 
foot. 

On  a  stone  wall  about  6  ft.  away  a 
woodchuck  runs  to  his  hole.  Before  me 
I  see  a  high  cliff.  I  have  reached  High 
Rocks!  A  cove  lies  at  my  feet.  You 
see  these  rocks  were  formed  by  the  Cats- 
kill  Creek,  and  cove  I  mentioned  is  a 
part  of  it.  The  railroad  bed  stops  here 
and  on  the  other  side  I  can  see  a  place 
where  a  bridge  crossed  to  this  side  in  the 
century  before.  It  is  warm  here  and  I 
sit  down  to  look  on  the  scene  of  beauty 
before  me.  The  cliff,  the  stream,  the 
rock,  all  seem  to  melt  into  one  picture 
for  the  brush  of  an  artist. 

Sh!  What’s  that  moving?  A  wood¬ 
chuck.  He  is  only  a  little  way  in  front 
of  me.  I  am  still  and  he  does  not  see 
me.  He  stops  as  if  to  look  for  danger 
and  then  he  walks  on  with  great  dignity. 
Then  I  look  at  the  cove.  Is  it?  Yes! 
Two  ducks  are  on  the  water  in  the  cove. 
This  is  nice,  watching  them  as  they  swim 
in  the  sunlit  water. 

The  ducks  leave  now,  but  one  comes 
back  to  hold  my  interest.  Just  now  two 
ducks  flew  upstream.  Now  five  fly  past. 
This  seems  to  be  migration  day  !  These 
ducks  have  orange  bills,  black  heads  and 
snow-white  backs  and  bellies.  They  are 
very  pretty.  On  the  same  side  of  the 
creek  as  I  am  on  there  is  a  “No  Trespass¬ 
ing”  sign,  but  the  owners  would  not  mind 
if  I  went  on  their  land  for  a  walk.  Never¬ 
theless  I  do  not  go  in  that  direction,  as 
I  think  I’ll  go  home.  Then  looking  at 
the  scene  again  before  I  start,  as  if  to 
say  good-by  I  notice  something  moving 
at*  the  very  foot  of  that  trespass  sign. 
It's  a  muskrat.  After  watching  him  a 
little  while  I  go  home  happy  and  with 
something  to  turn  over  in  my  mind.  I 
guess  I’ll  go  for  a  walk  again !  The 
birds,  animals,  trees  and  plants  I  saw 
would  fill  an  encyclopedia,  but  why  do 
you  need  one?  All  Our  Page  readers 
can  take  a  hike  and  become  acquainted 
with  Mother  Nature  in  the  easiest  way 
— by  direct  contact  with  her.  —  Carl 
Ratseh  (15),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Teresa  Priming  (15), 


“Several  other  girls  and  I  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Camp  Fire  Girls.  We  want  to 
start  a  troop  or  whatever  it  is  called. 
You  see  we  are  very  dull  about  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  but  we  are  nearly  sure  of 
forming  a  troop.  If  any  reader  has  a 
C.  F.  G.  manual  or  handbook  she  is 
willing  to  let  me  have  I  will  give  in  ex¬ 
change  a  small  stamp  collection  which  is 
suitable  for  beginners,  also  several  books 
in  good  condition.”  —  Olive  Whitehead, 
Pennsylvania. 

“I  would  like  to  receive  album  pages 
from  the  boys  and  girls  of  Our  Page. 
They  should  be  6x4%  inches.”  —  Elsie 
Mae  Springer  (15).  Pennsylvania. 

“I  have  started  an  autograph  album, 
and  wish  you  would  ask  the  boys  and 
girls  to  send  me  verses.  The  size  of  my 
album  is  6x4%  inches." — Anna  Prinzing 
(16),  New  York. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

Those  Turnips. — Do  you  remember 
that  turnip  story  the  Parson,  told  in  his 
last  letter?  Well,  some  one  rang  him  up 
on  the  phone  the  other  day,  in  fact  the 
day  after  the  paper  arrived,  and  said  they 
wanted  to  say  something  in  regard  to  that 
story.  The  Parson  -was  scared  to  death 
for  fear  he  had  stretched  it,  and  he  asked 
if  lie  had  done  so.  “Oh,  no,”  came  the 
answer,  “you  didn’t  make  it  big  enough.” 
This  woman’s  father  had  often  told  her 
all  about  it.  It  seems  that  the  22  yoke  of 
oxen  had  22  men  to  drive  them,  and  they 
had  just  22  turnips  to  make  up  the  half 
bushel,  and  they  were  worth  just  six 
cents  instead  of  13,  as  the  Parson  wrote. 
Moreover,  when  they  came  to  the  house 
in  the  city  they  took  a  long  pole  and  put 
it  through  the  handle  of  the  basket,  and 
the  whole  22  men  carried  the  22  turnips 
up  through  the  door  into  the  house. 

A  Veteran. — Perhaps  some  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  will  remember  the  veteran 
preacher  that  the  Parson  wrote  about 
some  years  ago.  He  has  now  worked  and 
preached  and  held  Sunday  school  for  67 
years  in  the  same  locality.  His  eighty- 
ninth  birthday  ivas  on  the  23rd  of  Mai'ch, 
and  so  he  is  now  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
It  certainly  is  most  interesting  to  hear 
him  talk  of  the  old  days. 

Those  Tablecloths. — The  Parson  has 
had  quite  a  number  of  letters  in  regard 
to  that  tablecloth  material  he  spoke  of 
last  time.  He  will  gladly  tell  anyone  where 
to  get  it.  Mrs.  Parson  likes  hers  more 
and  more — it  looks  so  nice  and  you  just 
wash  it  off  like  oilcloth.  The  Parson  was 
over  in  Rhode  Island  the  other  day  and 
a  woman  had  a  tea  table  to  carry  her 
dishes  around  on  made  out  of  an  old  sew¬ 
ing-machine  top.  It  was  a  very  nice 
looking  one  at  that,  and  a  great  help  to 
her,  for  her  pantry  was  quite  a  way  from 
the  dining-room.  Such  a  slicked-up,  neat¬ 
looking  place  as  this  was  where  the  Par¬ 
son  stayed.  The  man  goes  out  carpenter¬ 
ing  some  for  a  sort  of  cash  crop  and  then 
works  the  farm.  He  has  some  sheep  and 
already,  March  26,  had  quite  a  number 
of  lambs.  Sheep  are  all  right  if  you  are 
not  in  the  milk  business,  but  if  you  are, 
the  Parson  is  sure  there  is  much  more 
money  in  milk.  It  was  not  dogs  that 
drove  sheep  out  of  Connecticut  but  the 
dairy  cow,  for  she  is  much  more  profit¬ 
able  and  of  more  use,  too,  where  there 
are  large  cities  all  around.  The  Parson’s 
nice  chopping  block  out  by  the  barn  is 
getting  all  porous  and  soft  on  top  and 
soon  it  will  split  in  two  and  be  gone.  But 
this  man  where  the  Parson  stayed  just 
has  an  old  piece  of  sheet  iron  handy  and 
he  puts  this  on  top  of  the  block  when  not 
in  use,  and  a  clamp  on  this  to  keep  it 
from  blowing  off,  and  the  top  of  the  block 
is  as  hard  and  good  as  ever  and  it  will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Those  Church  Suppers. — Some  have 
been  quite  disturbed  about  those  pay 
parish  church  suppers  that  the  Parson 
doesn’t  particularly  take  -to.  The.  Par¬ 
son  would  certainly  be  disturbed  if  the 
church  had  suppers  where  the  poor  never 
came  or  the  hungry  never  came,  nor  the 
“stranger  that  was  within  our  midst,”  or 
the  children  of  big  families  never  came. 
Perhaps  you  can  combine  both  ideas.  Let 
the  older  ones  pay  full  price  and  let  the 
children  pay  a  cent  a  year  of  their  age. 
Then  give  some  tickets  to  that  large  fam¬ 
ily  that  you  wonder  why  the  children 
never  come  to  Sunday  School  and  ask 
them  to  come.  Let  them  bring  something 
if  they  want — they  will  feel  better  about 
it.  And  be  sure  and  let  the  woman  help 
about  the  kitchen,  even  if  she  shouldn’t 
put  the  dishes  in  exactly  the  same  place 
that  you  have  put  them  for  the  last  20 
years. 

A  Real  Bumper. — The  Parson  used  to 
have  a  piece  of  poetry  about  the  “ettes” 
that  the  city  folks  have.  They  have  bed- 
roomettes  and  bathroomettes,  and  kitchen¬ 
ettes  and  radioettes  where  the  heatette 
comes  from,  and  now  we  have  the  bumper- 
ette.  But  the  Parson  saw  a  car  up  in 
Vermont  where  the  old  farmer  had  taken 
the  “ette”  off  his  bumper.  He  had  bolted 
a  heavy  hardwood  2x6  plank  right  across, 
covering  both  bumpers  and  coming  well 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  mudguards.  It 
looked  as  though  it  would  stop  whatever 
hit  it  all  right,  and  give  it  a  coat  of 
paint  and  it  would  not  be  so  bad  looking. 

Money  Talks. — An  old  saying,  and  it 
has  some  truth  in  it.  The  other  night 
the  Parson  had  spoken  at  a  big  supper, 
and  afterward  a  man,  who  lives  away  in 
the  city  but  had  come  out  to  the  country 
for  this  occasion,  came  up  and  gave  a 
great  spiel  to  the  Parson  about  how  much 
he  was  interested  in  country  work  and 
how  fine  it  was  that  someone  was  trying 
to  do  it.  Then  he  shook  hands,  said  good¬ 
night,  and  went  out  to  get  in  his  great 
car  and  go  home.  Imagine  the  Parson’s 
surprise  on  suddenly  seeing  him  come 
back  into  the  hall.  He  came  straight  to 
the  Pai'son.  thrusting  one  hand  deep  down 
into  his  inside  coat  pocket  for  his  wallet. 
“Talk  is  all  very  well.”  said  he,  “but 
how  far  will  that  go  in  buying  shoes  for 
children  or  all  hots  for  a  down-country 
lunch?  I  felt  ashamed  as  I  got  into  the 
car.  having  handed  out  all  that  talk  and 
nothing  more  solid.  Take  this.”  He 
handed  the  Parson  an  X.  which  would 
go  further  toward  baby  carriages  than 
hot  air.  the  Parson  admits. 

Doing  the  Impossible. — The  Parson 
will  admit  that  the  impossible  has  been 
done — at  least  once.  About  last  Thanks¬ 
giving  time  a  couple  of  brothers,  Ger¬ 
mans,  came  on  from  Chicago  and  bought 
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a  place  way  down  country.  All  the  odds 
were  against  them.  There  was  a  little  old 
poor  hay  in  the  barn  and  one  old  poor 
horse,  and  that  was  all.  They  paid  but 
a  little  down,  but  that  was  all  they  had. 
almost  to  the  last  cent.  One  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  is  married  and  has  a  darling  child 
about  two  years  old.  The  wife  came  on 
from  Germany  and  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English.  Some  of  our  good  church 
people  gave  them  a  little  start  and  some 
dozen  or  15  hens.  Their  only  possible  way 
to  earn  a  cent  was  to  do  chopping,  but 
they  knew  nothing  about  it,  not  having 
ever  chopped  at  all.  They  had  worked  in 
a  factory  in  Chicago.  So  some  of  the 
good  church  people  helped  them  at  that, 
showing  them  how  to  hold  an  ax,  etc' 
After  picking  up  a  little  here  and  there 
they  got  a  job  cutting  by  the  cord  and 
paid  $75  for  a  cow,  bought  from  the  man 
they  had  chopped  for.  Then  they  worked 
for  another  man  and  got  a  pig  for  $4. 
They  fed  the  horse  on  stale  baker’s  bread, 
which  everyone  thought  would  kill  it,  but 
it  doesn't  seem  to  have  so  far.  When  the 
ground  was  wet  with  a  frost  line  under¬ 
neath,  if  they  didn't  go  out  and  plow  a 
lot  of  sod  land  with  that  horse.  Then 
they  got  a  job  cutting  wood.  $2.50  a  cord, 
and  earned  some  $80.  One  of  them  had 
an  old  Ford  to  go  to  work  with.  Just 
now  they  go  10  miles  and  work  on  the 
section  of  the  railroad.  Now  what  have 
these  two  fellows  done  since  Fall?  Sup¬ 
ported  themselves,  got  a  cow,  and  selling 
six  pounds  of  butter  a  week  toward  gro¬ 
ceries.  Got  two  large  brooders  and  150 
day-old  chicks,  a  nice  pig,  and  saved 
enough  to  make  the  first  payment  on  the 
place  in  April.  The  Parson  thinks  this  a 
most  astonishing  feat,  and  would  have 
declared  it  could  not  be  done  down  there 
in  the  Winter.  They  have  worked  very 
hard  and  look  pretty  thin,  but  while 
everybody  else  was  having  the  grip  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  sick  a  minute. 
Will  they  do  as  well  this  Summer?  It 
will  be  planting  crops  with  little  coming 
in,  but  the  Parson  will  make  a  guess: 
they  will  get  that  Fall  payment  largely 
by  picking  wild  berries,  especially  huckle¬ 
berries,  and  that  old  Ford  car  will  take 
them  to  the  city,  where  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  get  25  cents  for  every  quart.  Then, 
if  they  can  learn  to  burn  charcoal  in  the 
early  Fall,  they  will  begin  to  see  out  of 
the  woods,  and  sometimes  during  this 
last  Winter  it  has  been  too  dark  to  do 
that  when  they  shouldered  their  axes  and 
started  for  home. 

The  P.  T.  A. — The  Parson  wonders 
how  many  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
have  a  Parent-Teachers’  organization 
that  they  belong  to?  The  Parson  spoke 
for  one  the  other  night.  It  was  a  fathers’ 
night,  when  the  fathers  were  especially 
asked  to  come.  Of  course  the  mothers 
had  to  be  there  anyway  to  look  after  the 
supper.  There  was  no  charge  for  the  sup¬ 
per — the  P.  T.  A.  paying  what  actual 
money  cost  there  was.  As  the  Parson 
sees  it,  these  societies  do  not  seem  to  have 
found  themselves  yet ;  they  really  don’t 
know  just  what  they  ai'e  to  do.  Just  to 
make  money  to  buy  certain  things  about 
the  school  building  is  very  well  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  there  are  a  good  many  things 
that  school  boards  find  it  hard  to  get 
money  for,  and  probably  do  not  think 
some  of  them  very  necessary,  like  pic¬ 
tures,  playground  equipment,  pianos,  etc. 
Primarily  their  chief  purpose  would 
seem  to  be  to  keep  the  parents  in  intelli¬ 
gent  sympathy  with  the  various  new 
methods  introduced  into  the  schools  and 
the  new  subjects  introduced.  Then,  too. 
the  parents  should  be  constantly  talking 
over  their  children  with  the  teachers. 
Then  they  can  look  after  the  moving  pic¬ 
tures  that  their  children  go  to  and  see 
that  there  are  properly  chaperoned  dances 
for  the  young  people.  Who  will  tell  of 
other  good  things  that  th ;  P.  T.  A.  has 
found  to  do? 

Easter. — Yes.  Easter  has  come  and 
gone,  and  we  had  a  perfect  day.  We  took 
50  children  to  a  big  beautiful  church 
in  the  city  for  a  carol  service.  We  had 
hoped  George  would  be  there  for  Easter, 
but  he  had  a  chance  to  go  down  to  Ten¬ 
nessee  in  an  auto,  so  he  had  to  leave  a 
week  before.  He  reports  a  great  trip 
down,  going  one  day  as  much  as  336 
miles.  But  this  letter  is  too  long  now, 
and  the  rest  of  our  doings  will  have  to 
wait  till  next  time. 

REV.  GEO.  B.  GILBERT. 


Abuse  From  Attorney  in 
Court 

Has  a  lawyer  or  attorney  any  right  or 
liberty  to  stand  in  court  and  scandalize 
and  defame  the  character  of  any  person, 
more  than  he  has  a  right  to  send  through 
the  government  mails  postal  cards  con¬ 
taining  such  messages  as  to  vilify  and 
defame  one’s  character?  d.  m.  b. 

Maine. 

The  remarks  of  an  attorney  in  the  trial 
of  an  action  are  privileged  and  he  cannot 
be  made  to  account  for  the  things  he 
there  says.  There  are  many  attorneys 
who  may  be  justly  criticized  for  abusing 
this  privilege,  and  this  will  probably  be 
true  so  long  as  attorneys  continue  to  be 
human  beings ;  that  is,  there  are  men  to 
be  found  in  all  walks  of  life  who  abuse 
privileges  which  are  extended  to  them. 
There  was  a  time  when  heaping  abuse  on 
the  opposite  side  seemed  to  bring  results, 
but  it  is  our  observation  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  attorney  who  abuses  his 
opponent  usually  suffers  at  the  hands  of 
the  court  or  the  jury.  T- 
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The  Season's  Changes. — Easter  in 
\ew  York  is  always  expected  to  show 
something  of  the  approaching  tendencies 
jn  style,  and  the  one  thing  to  be  noted 
especially  this  year  was  that  skirts  were 
definitely  longer,  though  still  very  short 
according  to  older  standards.  There  were 
some  scalloped  hems,  too.  The  dipping 
back  with  floating  draperies  is  of  course 
the  prevailing  style  for  evening  or  other 
dresses  of  ceremony,  but  naturally  not 
seen  with  ensemble  or  jacket  suits.  The 
tailored  suit  in  early  Spring  calls  for  a 
fur  scarf;  fox  is  always  in  fashion, 
though  it  is  not  a  fur  for  hard  wear. 
Some  of  the  leading  shops  offer  Prince 
Edward  Island  silver  fox  scarfs  from 
$195  to  $850,  while  other  fox  scarfs  of 
good  quality  cost  from  $45  to  $225.  Stone 
martin  remains  a  favorite  fur,  attractive 
scarfs  of  good  quality  costing  from  about 
$60  up,  while  baum  martin,  which  is 
higher  in  price,  has  the  rich  dark  shades 
of  sable.  One  of  the  noticeable  things  of 
the  city  is  the  numbers  of  women  and 
girls  wearing  expensive  furs  who  really 
do  not  look  as  though  they  belonged  to  a 
class  which  could  afford  them.  In  place 
of  the  fur  scarf  many  well-dressed  women 
wear  a  scarf  of  becoming  color  in  chiffon, 
silk  or  fine  wool,  and  this  with  a  well-cut 
tweed  coat  or  suit  is  quite  as  fashionable 
as  the  fur.  The  chiffon  scarfs,  usually 
printed  and  gaily  colored,  are  newer  than 
crepe,  and  are  shown  both  as  long  scarfs 
and  also  the  popular  triangles. 

The  Littlest  Girl’s  Coat. — In  the 
pictures  we  show  a  little  girl’s  coat  given 
a  very  attractive  touch  by  a  trimming  of 
curving  bands.  The  coat  was  made  of 
fine  twill  woolen  in  tux-quoise  blue.  It 


three  little  blue  buttons.  This  bib  came 
straight  across  the  neck  at  the  top,  but 
the  blouse  beneath  it  had  a  round  neck 
which  would  give  space  enough  to  slip 
over  the  head.  The  cavalier  gauntlet  cuffs 
were  also  double,  one  over  the  other, 
bound  with  the  blue  binding,  and  were 
fastened  with  a  strap  of  organdie,  also 
bound,  which  went  under  the  cuffs  in 
front,  and  then  came  out  at  a  bound  slot, 
so  as  to  fasten  the  cuffs  at  the  back,  and 
also  to  hold  them  up,  little  blue  buttons 
finishing  the  strap.  Another  novel  feature 
was  the  use  of  two  narrow  belts  of  the 
silk,  one  at  the  natural  waist  line  and  one 
below.  These  belts  were  fastened  with 
small  silver  buckles,  the  buckles  being  at 
opposite  sides.  The  collar  and  cuffs  of 
this  dress  were  especially  smart.  A  white 
binding  could  be  used  if  there  was  any 
doubt  of  the  blue  laundering,  but  the  blue 
gives  more  character. 

A  Jersey  Ensemble. — The  dress  with 
little  coat  at  the  right  was  of  fine  jersey 
cloth,  a  skirt  and  blouse  with  matching 
coat.  This  was  of  pink  with  the  blouse 
of  a  slightly  deeper  rose,  but  another  we 
saw  was  of  rose  with  blouse  of  white  jer¬ 
sey.  The  skirt  had  side  pleats  on  each 
side  of  a  front  panel ;  the  simple  blouse 
had  a  rather  novel  trimming  which  we 
thought  very  attractive.  The  square  neck 
was  edged  with  a  band  of  the  lighter  rose 
shade,  and  one  end  was  brought  down  un¬ 
der  an  appliqued  square  of  the  material 
and  drawn  through  a  slot  to  fall  free  be¬ 
low.  The  blouse  had  a  band  of  similar 
squares  overlapping,  forming  a  girdle ; 
these  squares  began  at  the  side  of  the 
front  and  extended  round  the  back.  A 
narrow  girdle  was  threaded  through  slots 
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had  raglan  sleeves  and  was  fitted  at  the 
neck  by  groups  of  pin  tucks  set  in  sun¬ 
burst  style,  both  in  back  and  front.  We 
find  these  tucks  much  used  in  coats  with 
raglan  sleeves,  both  for  the  young  and 
for  grown-ups.  The  neck  was  encircled 
by  two  curved  bauds,  which  came  over 
and  were  buttoned  at  one  side.  A  little 
roll  collar  stood  up  inside  these  bands, 
and  both  the  collar  and  the  turn-back 
cuffs  were  edged  with  simple  wool  em¬ 
broidery  of  blue  and  black.  The  hat, 
which  matched  the  coat,  was  a  sort  of 
cross  between  a  tam  and  a  beret. 

White  Pique. — Cotton  goods  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  prominent  in  com¬ 
ing  styles,  both  for  children  and  adults. 
The  child’s  dress  shown  was  of  fine  white 
pique,  trimmed  with  blue  bias  binding. 
This  dress  had  set-in  sleeves  cut  so  short 
that  they  merely  made  little  caps  at  the 
top  of  the  arms,  but  most  of  the  dresses 
for  small  children  are  made  without 
sleeves.  The  front  of  the  dress  was  given 
fullness  by  inverted  pleats  running  up  to 
the  shoulder  seam.  At  the  center  front  the 
dress  was  cut  out  so  that  there  was  a 
lapping  point  at  each  side,  while  a  panel 
was  set  in  below.  The  fronts  were  edged 
with  bias  binding,  and  there  was  a  row 
of  white  crocheted  buttons  down  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  panel.  The  dress  was  extremely 
pretty,  but  very  simple.  The  hat  shown 
is  fine  peanut  straw  with  an  embroidered 
edge.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  hats  of 
peanut  straw  of  a  finer  quality  than  those 
iormerly  made,  and  they  are  pretty  and 
serviceable. 

Broken  Scallops. — The  dress  in  the 
center  was  of  crepe  de  chine,  one  of  the 
new  bright  blues.  Its  special  features  are 
the  half  scallops  at  the  edge  of  skirt  and 
blouse,  and  the  bib  collar.  In  this  case 
the  scallops  were  rounded  at  the  one  side 
and  straight  on  the  other,  but  we  have 
seen  other  dresses  with  the  ordinary  round 
scallops  at  the  hem.  The  edge  of  the 
mouse  was  finished  in  the  same  way,  but 
with  slightly  smaller  scallops.  These  seal- 
ops  were  faced,  not  bound.  The  blouse 
aad  raglan  sleeves,  long  and  snug.  The 
joiiar  and  cuffs  were  of  white  organdie, 
found  with  blue  bias  binding.  The  square 
i  *ront  was  double,  one  section, 
u  sm^^er>  laid  over  the  other,  both 
•eing  bound  separately.  The  collar  came 
O'er  the  bib  at  each  side,  held  in  place  by 


in  these  squares,  buckling  at  the  side.  This 
blouse  had  long  tight  sleeves  trimmed 
with  an  appliqued  square  with  a  band 
passing  through  it,  but  many  blouses  of 
this  class  are  sleeveless.  The  little  coat 
was  of  the  plain  cardigan  shape,  but  was 
given  a  novel  touch  by  its  rounded  cor¬ 
ners  in  front.  There  was  no  collar,  but 
the  coat  was  trimmed  all  around  its  edges 
by  a  double  fold  of  the  material,  and 
the  sleeves  were  finished  at  the  wrist 
in  the  same  way.  This  coat  was  unlined, 
the  seams  being  neatly  finished  with  silk 
binding.  Such  a  coat  and  skirt  could  be 
varied  by  substituting  a  “jumper,”  as  the 
pull-on  sweaters  are  described  abroad, 
for  the  blouse.  Some  of  these  are  very 
moderate  in  price,  while  the  new  ones 
with  lacy  panels  and  modernistic  designs 
of  bright  colors  vary  in  price  from  $12.50 
to  $25. 

Pleats  and  Bindings. — The  child’s 
dress  at  the  extreme  right  was  dimity, 
white  with  blue  ring  dots.  It  was  very 
plain,  but  the  trimming  was  quite  un¬ 
usual.  It  was  kilt-pleated  in  front,  three 
pleats  on  each  side  bordering  a  panel-like 
broad  pleat  in  front.  Each  pleat  was 
finished  at  the  edge  with  blue  bias  bind¬ 
ing,  stitched  flat.  There  were  no  sleeves; 
the  round  collar  was  bound  and  also  the 
shallow  rounded  opening  in  front,  which 
fastened  with  a  loop  and  pearl  button. 
The  dress  was  really  charming,  and  shows 
one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  bias 
bindings  may  be  used  as  trimming. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Among  the  en¬ 
sembles  we  see  some  linen  dresses  having 
a  coat  of  a  cotton  material  with  a  heavy 
basket  weave  printed  in  patterns  like  the 
hand-hlocked  linens.  The  cotton  does  not 
become  crumpled  so  quickly  as  the  linen, 
and  is  thus  better  for  a  coat.  There  are 
also  some  straight  plain  coats  of  heavy 
cotton  in  pastel  shades  bound  all  around 
with  bias  binding  in  a  deeper  color,  and 
having  patch  pockets  bound  all  around. 
The  vogue  for  cottons  is  shown  by  the 
many  attractive  dresses  of  voile,  both 
plain  and  figured.  Some  are  trimmed  with 
insets  of  voile,  motifs  or  bands,  in  con¬ 
trasting  color.  They  are  all  so  made  that 
they  will  launder,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  modern  cotton  frocks. 

Linen  skirts  with  separate  blouses  are 
just  the  thing  for  the  school  or  college 
(Continued  on  Page  664) 


Plans 

Are 

FREE! 


The  cost  of  your  car  justifies  a  Con¬ 
crete  Masonry  garage,  moderate  in 
first  cost  with  no  after  cost 

Concrete  Masonry  garages  protect 
against  the  weather,  fire  and  theft. 

On  the  farm,  the  garage  can  be  built 
to  include  truck  and  tractor. 

Illustrated  Booklet 
Tells  How 

Free,  16-page,  illustrated  booklet 
contains  plans  for  one-  and  two-car 
garages. 


Mail  this  coupon  to  office  nearest  you 

Portland  Cement  Association 

347  Madison  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St.  Jenkin9  Arcade  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  “Home  Garages  of  Concrete.” 


State  ■ 


Fireplace 


HOW  TO  BUILD 

A  PERFECT 

WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST! 

DOUBLE  HEAT 
NO  SMOKE 

Build  with 
a  Heatilator — a 
double-wall  met¬ 
al  form  around 
which  any  kind 
of  masonry  is 
laid.  .  .  Air  pas¬ 
sages  located  as 
desired.  Assures  proper 
construction — nosmoke,  good  draft,  double  heat. 

Fully  guaranteed.  Savings  in  material,  labor  and  fuel 
cover  cost.  Write  us  for  plan  sheets  free. 

Heatilator  Company 
557 Colvin  Station,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Heatilator  *rsP,ace 


FIELD  STONE  FIREPLACES 

An  attractive  FIREPLACE  for  your  home  can  now 
be  secured  without  the  delay  and  expense  of  mason 
work.  Scientifically  designed  and  artistically  construct¬ 
ed  of  concrete,  stone,  crushed  firebrick  and  asbestos. 
Can  be  Bet  up  with  common  labor  in  a  few  hours  to 
form  a  monolithic  structure  which  is  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof  and  guaranteed  not  to  smoke.  Standard  size  72 
inch  wide  with  11  inch  fire  opening.  Delivered  at  any 
railroad  station  in  New  York  for  *70. WO.  Complete 
with  chimney,  *100,  and  upwards,  according  to  height. 
A  fireplace  adds  to  the  good  cheer  of  any  home! 
JOHN  II.  II 1  11 N HAM  Essex,  New  York 


Unit 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS! 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


SENDTCRTNIS  IBGDK 


BEFORE 

YOU 

BUILD  OR. 
REMODEL 


YOU’LL  find  this 
book  helpful  if 
you  are  building  a  new  home 
or  modernizing  your  present  home. 
You  will  find  suggestions  for  the  fitting  of 
the  new  home  bathroom  or  for  improving 
your  old  bathroom.  Also  many  other  sug* 
gestions  on  heating  and  plumbing  including 
water  supply  and  sewerage  systems. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

803  Broad  Sr.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  tend  me  your  book  “Modem  Plumbing  and 
Heating.’’  1  am  planning  |to  build)  or  | remodel  |  my  home. 


Rlanlfpfs  andfCoIoniol  Coverlets.  Made  from 
vwv  ,  uiaimcio  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct 
III  a  a  I  Rattind  from  ,he  mill  if  you  have  no  wool. 
VW  (111  I  DdlUIlg  beautiful  goods  that  gives  satisfac. 
II  VFvrl  Rnknc  tion  and  long  wear.  Write  for  eata- 
1VUUC3  log  and  samples.  1’rices  reasonable- 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  112  Lynn  St..  West  Unity.  0 

RUG  YARN  -  *2  00  LB. 

37  Colors — Free  Samples 

Colonial  Yarn  House,  1225  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

\\  T /fT7'VT  L>vel‘  25  years.  Whole  or  part 
W  L/JVlIlvJN  d 1116  to  develop  high-class 

TH.MJ  .“  iSWW; 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guai  anteed  suitable  for  ail  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Flttines 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  j 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 


binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

imiiiiiiiiii! 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  27.  1929' 


Bought  by 
the  W  isest  Dairymen 
in  the  East 

Hundreds  of  dairy  farmers 
who  measure  every  farm 
purchase  for  value,  quality, 
endurance,  convenience  and 
appearance — insist  on  a 
Unadilla.  The  fact  that  more 
Unadillas  are  sold  than  any 
other  make  proves  that  these 
farmers  choose  wisely  and 
profitably. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  silo  this 
year,  see  the  Unadilla.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog,  prices,  terms,  etc. 
Discount  for  cash  and  early  orders. 

Tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box^  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS 

It  Means  Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  are 
clean  and  comfortable  and  keep 
dirt  out  of  the  milk  pail.  Clip¬ 
ping  and  Grooming  improve  the 
health  of  your  LIVE  STOCK. 
GILLETTE  PORTABLE  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  MACHINES  OPERATE  ON 
THE  LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnished 
by  any  Electric  Power  Co.  or  on 
any  make  of  farm  lighting  plant. 

Price  List  on  Request 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

129  W.  31st  ST.  Dept  33,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

40  Years  Making  Clipping  and  Grooming 
Machines  Only. 


More  popular  every  day 


lords 
Milker 


Thousands  In  use. 

Chosen  for  prize  X\  r _ i... 

herds.  Gives  ^.Complete 
amazing  satlsfac-  lA  Ready 
tlon.  Lasts  for  to 

years  —  saves  V\  MaL 
endless  drudg  xx" 
ery. 

Send  tor  Catalogue' 

no.  eo 


MYBR»-SHERMAN  CO.,  213-13  N.  DosplalftM  St..  Chicago 


&P0lI 
Evil 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
successfully  treated  each  year  With 

Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


I  - 

1 

I  N< 

■  tic 

■  mi 

<Rir  big  free _ _ _ 

B  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseaReslof  horses 
and  cattle.  208  pasres,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

% 


No  experience  necessary:  easy:  simple:  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  every  6th  day. Price  $2.50  a  bottle*  postpaid- 
money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Send  for  copy  of 
OUR  BIG  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER 


Fleming  Bros., Chemists yirdsfcm«°gcok. in. 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Milk  Strainer 

Discs  Postpaid  •l*f 

Check  or  Money  Order,  $1.60  buys  postpaid 
1  box  <300)  DAIRY  SCIENCE  FILTER- 
COTTON  in.  DISCS  with  tissue  paper 
separators. 

PRICKET!  MFG.  CO.,  Box  R,  Hampden,  Mass* 

Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
_  Two  cans  satisfactory  for 

Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 

per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo,  Ohio, 


Oel  Uir  habit  of  mailing 
•.deposits  regularly  f 


You  can  open  a  savings  account  here  for  any  amount 
from  fl.00  upwards,  and  earn  interest  compounded 
quarterly,  write  for  Booklet  ou  Banking-by-Mail. 

1/  Of  Dividend  Paid  Chartered 

T*  /2  /0  Since  1919  in  1868 

Assets  over  $38,000,000.00  and 
Over  56,000  Depositors. 
tmm  —  mmm*  Mail  this  slip  today  » ~  ~  • 

■  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y.  I 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  J 
I  booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  J 
I  World.” 

• 

■  N  ame  . .  , 

■ 

■  Address .  J 

3  City .  RN-YI 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Starting  Early  Vegetables. — In  the 
vegetable-growing  areas  near  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Detroit,  plants 
of  standard  classes  are  started  in  hotbeds 
and  small  greenhouses  that  are  mostly 
heated  by  manure.  In  Long  Island  and 
New  Jersey  I  have  recently  seen  dozens 
of  these  structures  that  are  heated  ar¬ 
tificially.  We  used  to  think  that  there 
never  would  or  could  be  a  practical  sub¬ 
stitute  for  manure  “heat”  in  starting 
plants  in  hotbeds.  Artificial  heats  are 
now  largely  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
East.  Apparently  they  are  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  They  are  probably  also  more 
economical  than  manure  in  this  territory. 
Vegetable-growing  is  an  elaborate  art,  as 
well  as  a  science,  in  certain  regions  of  the 
East.  The  best  vegetables,  In  the  great¬ 
est  variety,  flow  daily  into  consumption 
in  New  York  City.  The  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  dairy 
products  is  much  greater  and  that  of 
meats  much  less  in  the  East  than  in  the 
Mid-West.  Consequently,  according  to 
the  best  available  knowledge  of  human 
nutrition,  eastern  people  as  a  whole  are 
more  completely  and  better  fed  than  those 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Early  Potatoes  in  England. — On  a 
120-cow  dairy-farm  near  Chester,  Eng¬ 
land,  seed  potatoes  are  sprouted  in  an  old, 
inexpensive  barn  before  they  are  planted. 
Early  potatoes  for  the  London  market 
are  thus  produced.  They  grow  to  mar¬ 
ketable  size  about  six  weeks  before  the 
regular  new-crop  potatoes  are  harvested. 
Labor  is  comparatively  cheap  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  slow  work  planting  sprouted 
tubers  by  hand,  but  the  net  result  had 
long  been  highly  profitable  to  the  dairy¬ 
man-grower,  according  to  the  records  that 
he  gave  me  when  I  visited  his  farm.  In 
harvesting  the  crop  he  placed  the  tops 
or  vines  between  the  rows  and  covered 
them  with  soil  for  green  manuring. 
Sprouted  seed  was  again  planted  soon 
thereafter  on  the  same  land,  so  that  two 
chops  of  “young”  potatoes  were  produced 
in  one  season.  I  have  never  seen  in 
Europe  so  large  and  so  mealy  a  potato 
as  is  common  in  American  markets.  Lon¬ 
don's  home-grown  early  potatoes  are  good, 
and  fit  in  well  with  other  standard  foods 
in  the  English  diet,  but  they  are  much 
smaller  than  the  average  of  early  pota¬ 
toes  in  this  country’s  city  markets. 

Potatoes  and  Commission  Menu — In 
recent  years  farmers  in  the  Kaw  Valley 
of  Kansas  have  been  plowing  up  their 
Alfalfa  and  growing  potatoes  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale.  In  going  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  Lawrence,  Kan.,  we  have 
seen  potatoes,  newly  dug,  that  in  yield 
and  quality  would  compare  well  with  the 
best  grown  outside  of  Idaho.  Last  year 
the  Kaw  Valley  growers,  who  are  orga¬ 
nized,  lost  about  $500,000  on  their  crop. 
With  a  large  carry-over  on  hand,  they 
are  in  a  fighting  mood  to  fix  the  price 
of  their  potatoes,  in  defiance  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  commission  concerns  that  at¬ 
tempt  to  prevent  farmers  from  organiz¬ 
ing.  The  growers  are  active  in  their  own 
interest.  So  are  the  commission  men. 
The  commission  firms  like  to  deal  with 
unorganized  farmers.  The  reason  is  ob¬ 
vious.  They  don’t  like  to  deal  with  or¬ 
ganized  farmers.  The  reason  is  obvious  : 
they  know  that  they  can't  do  as  they 
please  when  they  deal  with  organized 
farmers. 

Commission  Companies.  —  The  busi¬ 
ness  ideals  and  practices  of  most  com¬ 
mission  firms,  individuals  and  companies 
handling  farm  products  may  be  beyond 
reasonable  reproach.  Some  of  the  most 
scrupulous  men  of  my  acquaintance  are 
engaged  in  this  business.  All  of  them, 
however,  are  parts  of  the  elaborate  mid¬ 
dleman  system  which  has  seen  its  best 
days.  As  factors  in  this  system,  they 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
farmers  receive  only  about  a  third  of  the 
dollar  that  the  consumer  pays  for  farm 
products.  Commission  merchants  are 
much  like  the  fifth  wheel  on  a  wagon. 
They  are  coming  to  be  unnecessary  and 
therefore  needlessly  expensive  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers.  A  better  and 
more  economical  system,  in  the  interest 
of  these  two  groups,  is  hound  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  one.  Many  enlightened 
commission  men  are  facing  the  facts  of 
their  situation.  They  are  not  spending 
time  and  money  fighting  organizations  of 
producers  who  are  resolved  to  take  up  the 
wasteful  slack  between  themselves  and 
consumers.  The  best  type  of  commission 
man  is  adapting  himself  to  the  new  or¬ 
der  that  he  sees  coming ;  he  will  fit  his 
talents  and  facilities  into  it,  if  he  can. 

Wants  to  Raise  Mules. — A  subscri¬ 
ber  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  where  lie  can 
buy  a  jack.  He  desires  to  raise  mules. 
We  have  given  him  some  suggestions  by 
mail.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  I  hope, 
for  him  to  go  as  far  as  Missouri,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee  or  Illinois  for  a  regis¬ 
tered  jack.  If  lie  did,  he  would  have  a 
heavy  freight  bill  to  pay.  Probably  he 
can  buy  one  in  Maryland.  Virginia,  Ohio 
or  even  in  Pennsylvania.  Our  inquirer 
doesn’t  inform  us  whether  his  purpose  is 
to  raise  small  mules  for  use  in  mines  or 
larger,  qualified  mules  for  farm  work.  In 
either  case,  he  will  need  a  jack  of  stand¬ 
ard  size,  with  plenty  of  bone,  three  to 
seven  years  old.  and  in  good,  muscular 
condition.  Possibly  there  are  40  to  60 
farm  mares  in  the  neighborhood,  whose 
owners  would  breed  them  to  the  jack  and 
pay  a  fair  service  fee.  In  that  case,  the 
jack  would  turn  out  to  be  a  satisfactory 


investment  the  first  year.  His  owner,  at 
any  rate,  would  not  be  at  much  expense 
in  breeding  his  own  mares.  Having 
worked  mules,  maybe  I  am  prejudiced  in 
their  favor.  My  opinion  is  that  mules 
are  steadier,  can  stand  harder  usage, 
know  better  how  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  in  a  pinch,  don’t  break  down  or 
trample  upon  so  many  plants  in  turning 
around  in  fields  and  are  less  expensive 
to  keep  than  horses.  A  span,  however, 
is  not  so  fast  as  a  good  team  of  horses. 
My  further  opinion  is  that  if  a  man 
owns  a  first-class  team  of  drafters  (gel¬ 
dings  or  mares)  of  which  he  is  proud, 
he  cannot  afford  to  entrust  them  to  a 
hired  man  who  may  be  deficient  in 
“horse  sense.”  But  he  can  safely  entrust 
a  span  of  experienced  mules  to  almost 
any  hand.  Patient,  old  mules  are  wiser, 
in  their  own  interest,  than  the  general 
run  of  men.  It  is  a  fair  guess  that  many 
a  Missouri  boy  40  years  ago  left  the 
farm  because,  when  he  was  old  enough 
to  go  to  work,  he  had  to  milk  kicking 
cows  and  work  a  slow  mule  with  a  fast 
horse  in  the  plow  or  cultivator. 

Old-Fashioned  Stockmen. — Most  of 
the  pioneers  who  raised  and  advertised 
purebred  live  stock  would  go  more  than 
half-way  and  often  all  the  way  to  please 
and  profit  their  patrons.  Honor,  fairness, 
friendliness  and  confidence  were  outstand¬ 
ing  factors  in  the  purebred  business  of 
their  day.  Plenty  of  breeders  now  are  as 
scrupulous  and  fair  as  their  old-fashioned 
predecessors,  but  some  others  are  so  cold, 
mercenary  and  “business-like”  that  if  a 
farmer  should  have  unsatisfactory  deal¬ 
ings  with  them  it  would  be  difficult  for 
him  to  secure  a  just  settlement.  Any 
breeder  who  hopes  to  prosper  and  be  re¬ 
spected,  even  in  these  money-crazy  days, 
is  under  a  business  necessity  of  being 
clean,  just,  friendly  and  helpful  in  all  of 
his  dealings  with  farmers.  “Efficient 
salesmanship”  is  overworked  and  unduly 
emphasized  as  a  factor  in  purebred  vStoclc- 
raising.  The  best  salesmanship,  in  the 
long-run,  breeds  friendship.  A  business 
that  makes  enemies  is  going  wrong  and 
will  inevitably  go  to  pieces.  Without  the 
farm  demand  for  improved  live  stock,  the 
business  of  breeding  would  soon  dwindle 
down  to  a  hobby  of  rich  men.  Young 
farmers  who  are  engaging  in  raising- 
pedigree  stock  would  do  well  to  read  and 
ponder  the  histories  of  old-fashioned 
stockmen.  Too  many  of  us  forget  that 
the  best  of  the  old  past  still  lives,  and  is 
ever  new  and  true. 

Industrializing  Farming. — A  friend 
of  mine  has  written  a  book  in  which  he 
implies  that  farming  is  going  to  be  saved 
by  making  paper  out  of  cornstalks,  and 
putting  other  waste  farm  products  and 
farm  by-products  to  industrial  uses.  This 
is  a  late  addition  to  the  mass  of  confus¬ 
ing  propaganda  that  is  intended  by  the 
overlords  of  key  industries  to  bolster  up 
the  faith  of  farmers  in  better  days  to 
come  in  agriculture.  Some  farm  paper 
editors  have  swallowed  the  bait.  Farm¬ 
ing  will  be  industralized  to  some  extent. 
Who  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  pro¬ 
cess?  Farming  is  not  going  to  be  in¬ 
dustrialized  in  the  interest  of  farmers, 
unless  they  do  it  themselves,  and  control 
the  work  and  product. 

A  “Farm  Relief”  Suggestion.— II. 
M.,  Queens  Co.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  writes :  “As 
I  see  it,  the  first  step  toward  the  relief 
of  agriculture  would  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Federal-controlled  (co-operative 
or  municipal)  warehouses,  elevators,  cold 
storage  and  converting  plants  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  types,  supported  by 
a  strongly-financed  credit  and  marketing 
agency.  With  these  facilities,  farmers 
would  be  relieved  of  the  physical  care  of 
their  products.  Their  immediate  credit 
needs  would  also  he  taken  care  of  through 
the  issue  of  bankable  storage  receipts. 
Farmers  would  then  have  a  safe  and  in¬ 
dividually  inexpensive  depository  for 
their  agricultural  wealth.  Consequently, 
they  would  be  in  a  much  stronger  bar¬ 
gaining  position  than  they  are  in  now, 
when  on  their  side  they  have  to  bargain 
with  stored  wealth  on  the  side  of  buy¬ 
ers.” 

One  principle  touched  upon  in  the  fore¬ 
going  by  H.  M.  is  the  same  as  that  em¬ 
bodied  in  Mr.  Dillon’s  plan,  as  set  forth 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  weeks  ago;  but 
under  the  latter’s  plan  farmers  them¬ 
selves  would  be  in  control. 

Mistreated  Sheep. — II.  M.,  Sullivan 
Co..  N.  Y.,  writes:  “In  several  counties 
I  have  recently  been  on  a  number  of 
farms  where  sheep  are  kept  locked  up  all 
night  and  part  of  the  day  in  dark,  damp 
basement  barns.  Nothing  could  be  much 
worse  than  this  treatment  for  sheep 
worth  keeping.  I  observed  that  most  of 
the  hay  fed  or  in  the  barns  lacked  clover. 
Some  kind  of  legume  hay  is  a  necessity 
for  sheep  in  Winter.  As  an  experienced 
sheepman  of  long  experience,  I  had  an 
impulse  to  tell  the  owners  of  these  sheep 
a  few  plain  things,  but  why  should  I? 
Their  business  is  their  own,  not  mine.” 

An  experienced  sheepman  can  never  be 
happy  or  cheerful  on  a  farm  where  he 
sees  sheep  suffering  from  mistreatment. 
What  is  principally  the  matter  Avith  the 
sheep  industry  in  the  East  is  that  not 
many  men  in  this  region  know  how  to 
take  care  of  flocks.  Several  generations 
ago  the  East  was  noted  for  its  sheepmen 
and  their  sheep.  If  the  sheep  that  H.  M. 
saw  don’t  die.  their  owners  may  learn 
how  to  be  better  caretakers,  for,  after  all, 
experience  is  the  most  effective  teacher. 
One  who  feels  sorry  for  sheep  surely  can¬ 
not  lose  patience  with  men.  d.  c.  w. 
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ead  what 

Dr  Harr  Says 

“I  have  used  other  milkers  and 
have  seen  other  makes  in  use  at 
various  farms,  but  feel  that  for 
simplicity ,  economy ,  ease  of  op¬ 
eration  and  washing  theBurrell 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  class.  ” 

—Dr.  A.  J.  Tarr,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalog 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Cherry- Burrell  Corporation  Single 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y.  Unit 


SEPARATO 

Newmodels,  vastly  improved. 

Unexcelled  f  orclose  skimming. 
Easiesttoturn  andclean.Bowl 
a  Sanitary  Marvel.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Prompt 
shipment  from  point  near  you. 

New  Reduced  jm 

Factory  Prices 

Freight  Paid  mkmm  and  up 

Easy  payments  $3  a  month  and  up. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  about  money  saving  offer:  low  prices: 
free  servicing:  newmodels.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  28-Z,  Bainbrldge,  N.  Y..  or 
Dept.  28- Z,  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THRIFTY  CALVES 
-rai  s  e  d  without  Milk? 


Farmers  by  the  hundreds  are  mailing 
a  double  profit  —  one  on  milk  and  one 
on  calves — by  feeding 


(warn-  \ 

Xfcy.  ir.rrm  — r-i 


Don’t  sacrifice  milk  profits. 
Grow  stronger,  healthier 
calves  with  this  unequalled 
substitute  for  milk.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  prepared 
from  the  very  choicest  mate¬ 
rials,  especially  milled  and  steam 
cooked. dried  and  remilled.  Tryabag. 
Watch  how  quickly  your  calves  develop 
into  sturdy  stock  while  you  sell  the 
milk.  For  sale  at  your  dealer’s  or  write . 
Send  for  booklet‘‘Calf  Husbandry” 
RYDE  &  CO..  5434  W.  Roosevelt  Rd..  Chicago 
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Strainer  Discs 

Filter  through  Moore 
Bros,  cotton  discs  and 
get  better  prices  for  milk. 

Special  price.  300 
size  6Vi.  $1.60,  post¬ 
paid.  Refund  if  not 
satisfied. 

Write  for  big  catalog 
listing  over  500  specialties 
for  milk  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducers. 

MOORE  BROS..  Dept.  C.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


COPPER'YLED 
METAL  Silos 


Yrite  your  own  Guarantee  —  this  Better  Silo 
vill  make  good!  Storn*-proof ,  Fire-proof, 
jractically  Freeze-proof.  Easy  to  set  up; 
:an  be  built  on  to  as  needed .  A  Modern ,  Prac- 
ical  Silo,  backed  by  24  years  experienee. 
rell  us  size  wanted  and  we’ll  quote  factory- 
o-you  prices  and  early  order  inducement. 


300  REELS  4  Pt.  BARBED  WIRE 

Slightly  damaged,  S4O.0O  per  ton. 

Keystone  Sales  Corp.,  65  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Wool  Wanted  lor  Cash  (  ircnlar  now  ready. 

Write  S.  II.  Livingston  -  Lancaster,  Penns. 


TURKEY  RAISING 


By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  4*3 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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Figuring  All  Costs,  that’s  the  Averse* 
extra  prolit  earned  by  a  good  silo, 


prop* riy handled,  "in  Kip.  Sfa.  tests. 
35c  saved  on  100  lbs.  milk;  150  gals. 


more  milk  per  cow; 
more  butter  per  year 
—ail  direct  results 
the  silo. 


70  lbs. 
etc. 


Rib  Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos 
soon  pay  their  cost.  No  up-keep. 
Absolutely  air  and  water  tight;  lire 
and  acid  proof.  Rib  gives  added 
strength,  a  continuous  door,  permanent 
ladder  all  round.  Erected  complete  by 
us  and  guaranteed  unconditionally. 


Globe  Wood  Siloe.  with  13  years  rears  tested  results  are  now  a 
Rib  Stone  product.  Permit  home  construction,  hence  lower 
Initial  financing.  Exclusive  features. 

Send  at  once  for  our  booklet  "Silos  and  Silage’  ’  by  F.  R.  Fricke, 
B.  S.,  also  printed  matter  on  these  remarkable  silos. 

RIB  STONE  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 
BOX  410  LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


For  Sale— REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Ready  for  service.  1928  spring  farrowed  Boars.  Immu¬ 
nized  against  hog  cholera.  Price  for  spring  boars,  $36.00 
and  up.  Boars  ready  for  service,  $60.00,  $75.00  and 
$100.  Write  or  visit. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


Normandy  Farm  Berkshires  Champions  and 

first  herd  New  York  State  Fair  1927.  Outstanding  Boar 
Pigs,  #20.  Yearling  Show  Boar,  bred  from  Grand 
Champions,  #100.  Kay  C.  Norman,  Street,  Mil, 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE  for  safe! 

F.  M.  l’attlngton  <1  Son  -  MerrlOeld,  N.  Y. 


Spoiled  Poland  Chinas  Kg 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— Reg.  March  Pigs,  $10.75 

each.  Order  now,  ship  in  May.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  ». 


PUKE  BRED  It  HEEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred 
Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  50  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


RlJV  Big  Type  Polands 

Write  for  prices.  G  .S. 


Hogs  and  Pigs  for  sale 
_  _  _  for  breeding  purposes. 

Write  for  prices.  G  .S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
Crossed — 5-6  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  each.  7-8  Weeks 
Old,  $5.50  eachi  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinoton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE! 

Chester-Berkshire  Crossed— Yorksbire-Chester  Crossed 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75  each 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  5.00  each 

All  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
pigs  C.  O.  D.,  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my 
expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

J.  W.  GARRITV,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

6  to  7  weeks  old . S4.7S  each 

BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER- 

6  to  7  weeks  old .  4.75  each 

8  to  9  weeks  old . .  5.00  each 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  6  to  7  weeks  old .  6.50  each 

A  few  Jersey  Reds,  6  to  7  weeks  old .  S.SO  each 

Sold  subject  to  approval  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MICHAEL  LUX.  Ilox 
149,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel  0685. 


Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  I  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs,  fi  to  7  weeks  old,  85.50  each;  8  weeks  old, 
86.00.  All  pigs  sold  with  a  trial  of  10  days  and  in 
any  way  you’re  not  satisfied,  return  the  pigs  and 
your  money  will  be  returned.  Will  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  D.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Maia.  Tel.  0086 


CHOICE  LOT  OF  PIGS 
FOR  SALE 

100  Large  Type  Poland  China  and  Chester  White 
Young  Sows,  #25  to  #50.  Also  300  small  pigs  from 
same  mothers  as  above  #5  and  #6. 

Come  to  Lexington,  Massachusetts  to  see  them, 
at  117  Waltham  Street,  or  write  or  call 


GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Manager 

RYDER  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

PIG  DEPARTMENT  Telephone,  Lex.  0202-M 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay — high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7  to  8  Week*  Old  -  -  $5.00 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  $5.50 

yiU  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABERJONA  FARM.  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Bl;y  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
?S™S>  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding, 
will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $5.00 
...  j*  *09  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $5.50 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  8  wfes.  old,  $6.50  each, 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
tr  ial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

T  ,  _A.  M.  LUX,  206  Wp^Hlngton  Street 
lel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Muss. 


Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old  ....  $5.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old  .  .  .  ,  5.50 

12  weeks  old  .  .  .  6.50 

trv  “usky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock. 

.IT  guarantee—- you  must  be  satisfied,  wm 
*P  a,iy  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
_  turn  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  Bunzel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0496 


Maryland  Live  Stock  Day 

Animal  husbandry  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  will  participate  in 
fitting  and  showing  contests  and  other 
events  at  College  Park,  Md.,  on  May  4, 
which  will  be  “Live  Stock  Day”  at  the 
institution.  The  program  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  University  of  Maryland 
Live  Stock  Club.  Many  members  of  the 
Maryland  Stockmen’s  Association  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present. 


What  About  Peavine 
Silage? 

Will  peavine  silage  keep  in  late  Spring 
if  fed  off  rapidly?  Is  it  as  easy  to  keep 
as  corn  silage  in  a  good  silo?  We  expect 
to  run  it  in  as  it  comes  from  the  viner 
and  tramp  well.  It  molds  badly  on  the 
stacks  after  weather  gets  warm.  Would 
silo  improve  this  condition  ?  s.  M.  L. 
York  Co.,  Pa. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  readers 
who  have  had  experience  in  this. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

May  1-2. — Holsteins.  Midwest  Holstein 
Sale,  Minnesota  State  Pair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen,  sale  managers,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

May  4. — Jerseys.  Highland  Farm  Dis¬ 
persion,  Shelby,  Mich.;  Joe  Morris,  Wes¬ 
terville,  Ohio,  sale  manager. 

May  S. — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  S.  IT. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

May  9.  —  Guernseys.  Fond  du  Lac 
County  Guernsey  Breeders’  Annual  Sale, 
Fond  du  Lac,  AVis. ;  Chas.  L.  Hill  &  Son, 
sale  manager. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.;  M.  A.  Judy,  AVest  Leba¬ 
non,  Ind.,  sale  manager. 

May  16. — Guernseys.  National  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Herrick-Merry- 
man  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Aid.,  managers. 

May  17. — Guernseys.  Coventry-Flor- 
liam  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. :  Ilerrick-AIer- 
ryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Aid.,  managers. 

Alay  18.  —  Guernseys.  Dispersion  of 
Cosquay  Farm,  Guernseys,  Trenton,  N. 
J. ;  Herrick-Merry  man  Sales  Co.,  Sparks, 
Aid.,  managers. 

Alay  18. — Guernseys.  AA7 8ardacres,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. ;  Herrick-AIerryman  Sales 
Co.,  Sparks,  Aid.,  managers. 

Alay  20.  —  Lynbrook  Farm  Guernsey 
dispersion,  Southboro,  Alass. 

Alay  22.  —  Brown  Swiss.  Haeger’s 
Brown  Swiss  National,  Waukesha,  AVis. ; 
R.  E.  Haeger,  sale  manager. 

June  1. — Holsteins.  Onal  Holstein  Dis¬ 
persal,  Alexandria,  Alinn. ;  Alelin-Peter- 
sen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins.  Sixth  Brentwood 
National  Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  G. 
Davidson,  sale  manager. 

June  7. — Jerseys.  National  Jersey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Joe  Alorris,  Westerville, 
Ohio,  sale  manager. 

June  13. — Strathglass  Farm  First  An¬ 
nual  Ayrshire  Sale,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ; 
A.  H.  Tryon,  manager. 

July  15.  —  Holsteins.  National  Type 
Sale,  Alinnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Alelin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Alass.;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Oet.  12 — Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s  Qual¬ 
ity  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  AVis. 

Oct.  21  —  Jerseys.  David  Aliller  & 
Sons’  Annual  Sale,  Eaton  Rapids,  Alieh. 

Oct.  21-22. — Holsteins.  National  Orms- 
by  Sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Nov.  5-6 — Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  Sale,  Aladison,  AVis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8 — Holsteins.  Northern  AATis- 
consin  Holstein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis. ;  James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  12-13 — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  AVis. ;  S.  H. 
Bird.  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  AA’is.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-20-21-22— U.  S.  National  Hol¬ 
stein  Fall  Sale,  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Alay  16-17. — Northeast  Conference  of 
Research  Workers  in  Poultry  Husbandry, 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Alay  30. — Third  Annual  Jersey  Cattle 
Field  Day  of  Alontgomery  County,  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill,  Pa. 

June  4. — Annual  Spring  Jersey  Cattle 
Show,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

June  4-5. — Annual  Aleeting  of  the  IIol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  12. — Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

June  22. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Pic¬ 
nic  of  the  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Burlington,  A7t. 

June  29. — New  York  State  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  Field  Day,  Randleigh  Farm, 
Loekport.  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-31. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  16-17 — Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating ;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 


Greatest  Advance  in  Chick 
Feeding  in  10  Years! 

Think  of  it.  Chick  Feeders!  A  complete,  perfect,  all-mash 
ration  for  the  first  eight  weeks— better  than  ever  before, 
and  at  lower  cost! 

When  Beacon  produced  its  famous  Broiler  Feed  three  years 
ago,  skeptics  grunted,  while  Beacon  users  grew’  and  pros¬ 
pered!  And  now,  comes  this  even  greater  discovery— a 
truly  remarkable  one — in  which  science  and  years  of  experi¬ 
ment  have  produced  an  amazing  new  Chick  Feed  that  gives: 
20%  better  growth,  better  feathering,  excellent, 
uniform  fleshing  at  any  age,  uniform  development, 
very  low  mortality,  top-notch  vitality  and  vigor! 
Beacon  Starting  Ration  is  COM¬ 
PLETE — all  needed  enzymes,  vita¬ 
mins,  complete  minerals,  alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  dried  milk.  No  other 
feed  contains  Protozyme  and  con¬ 
centrated  cod  liver  oil*  (Columbia 
University  patents).  You  add  grit 
and  water,  nothing  else!  And  how 
the  chicks  grow ! 

Prove  this  Yourself!  You’ll  save 
money  on  both  feed  and  chicks. 

Ideal  for  Battery  or  Range  Brood¬ 
ing. 

BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY 
_  Cayuga,  New  York 

*  a  regular  part  of  Beacon  Complete 
Starting  Ration  and  Broiler  Feed,  and 
now  available  in  any  other  Beacon  feed 
at  $2.50  a  ton  extra,  much  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  bought  for  and  mixed 
separately.  ' 
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Send  for 
Literature 


HOL-TTEIN-f  FOR  PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

fZvosi  fair  Holsteins  are  the  largest  dairy  cattle  and  bring  more 

v/fcWtc/  Ofxi  for  beef.  They  produce  the  most  milk  and  butterf  at. 
Veal  calves  often  return  10%  on  the  investment  in  the  cows. 

Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  4 


WESTERN  3MEW  YORK  AJXTJNTTJAXj  SYYLiE 

6  73 - GTJERNTSEYS - 6  73 

Held  at  CALDWELL  PLACE,  .MARION,  N.  Y.,  25  .Miles  East  of  Rochester,  MAY  »th.'l92» 

30  Reg.  Cows— — — 1  O  Reg.  Bulls -  15  Reg.  Heifers-  10  Grade  Cows 

A  tin  and  daughter  ol  Florham  Laddie  ere  altered;  alto  many  other  tplendid  Individuals.  Catalagun  on  request-  JOHN  S.  RICH  Sales  Manager 


KFOUGH’<«FOULREMEDY  Fm 

^  fouls  or  hoof  rot.  Used 
by  farmers  for  over  25  years.  Satisfaction  oi 
money  back.  Get  a  bottle  at  your  druggist  oi 
feed  dealer  or  send  one  dollar  for  a  bottle. 

KEOUGH  PHARMACAL  COMPANY.  Box 
R,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 

HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS 

We  have  three  young  bulls  ready  for  service 
for  sale.  They  are  selected  individuals  both 
as  to  blood  lines  and  individuality.  Also  we  offer 
four  practically  pure  bred  but  unregistered  heifers 
for  sale.  Herd  accredited.  Sires  in  service. 
Brummel  Brae  No.  822639.  Windsor  Domino 
No.  16*2  >93. 

BROOKVALE  FARMS  WINDSOR,  MASS. 

Z.  M.  Crane;  Owner  S.  R.  Morrison,  Supi. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  Send  for  pedigrees  and  particulars. 

8MITHVILLE  FLATS  NEW  YORK 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
RoseStrain.  DOUOLA8TON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 

HEREFORD  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

18*  cows  with  calves,  128  springer  cows,  118  two-year-old 
springer  heifers,  150  two-year-old  steers,  2*6  yearling 
steers,  238  yearling  heifers,  *26  weaned  calves,  5  regi.-- 
tered  bulls.  Females  ail  T.  B.  tested.  Can  be  sorted 
to  suit  purchaser. 

Box  441  CLEMMIE  KUOGI.E8 

Phone  702  Falrfle.Id,  Iowa 

¥70R  GUERN8EY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVE8— From  rich 

U  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLIGER.  W.uwaloia,  Wis. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  j 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

are  a  practical,  not  a  fancy  breed.  Their  natural  digestive 
capacity  makes  them  extremely  economical  feeders.  Their 
etreneth  of  constitution  makes  them  little  liable  to  disease. 
The  bulls  are  docile.  The  cows  have  in  marked  degree  the 
fecundity  ensentinl  for  milking  purposes  and  breed  regular¬ 
ly  and  readily.  The  calves  are  hardy  and  have  a  distinctly 
larger  value  in  the  ordinary  market  than  those  of  other  milk¬ 
ing  breeds.  The  milk  tests  4  per  cent.  Information  about 
Milking  Shorthorns  and  herds  of  1,50  breeders  in  the  MILK¬ 
ING  SHORTHORN  JOURNAL.  28  months’  subscription 
and  the  45-page  illustrated  cow  primer,  “Granddad’s  Big 
Red  Durham  Cow,”  $1.  Trial  subscription,  tj  months,  25c. 
Milking  Shorthorn  Society,  Box  423,  Independence,  Iowa 

|  DOGS 

CMOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  ofPogdom. 
O  Useful  ami  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  8bomont,  Dept.  R,  Bloutiecllo,  Io^ib 

Rpnfflp,  Hniinii  Pune  H'Klily  bred  beautiful  Pups,  will 
□  eagle  nUUlIU  rUpo  make  wonderful  rabbit ;  dog;. 
Mountain  Koad  Poultry  Farm,  Ashokan,  N.  Y. 

Lul  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  96.  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

REG.  JERSEYS 

One  5-year-old,  just  freshened,  will  make  50  lbs.  fat, 
S200.  Also  several  others  to  freshen  soon.  Two  bull 
calves  at  farmers  prices.  Some  extra  good  heifers. 

AH  T.  B.  Tested 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Weston,  Vermont 

TKOROBRED  FEMALE  POLICE  DOB— 3 yrs.  old,  kind  and  bidable. 
1  Granddaughter  of  prize  winner.  Papers  go  with  pur¬ 
chase.  Also  fine  male  pup,  6  mos.  old  T.  F.  biirgan,  Troy,  P». 

PUREBRED  SCOTCH  SHEEP  PUPPIES— From  non  related,  im- 
■  ported,  registered  parents.  STONT  BROOK  FARM, Albion, N.  T. 

WELSH  SHEPHERD  PtTPS— From  heel  driving  parents. 
If  Shipped  on  approval.  SHADT  LAWN  FARMS. Heuvellnn.H.  T. 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  #1110  to  #150.  Dams  records  from  10,000 to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

BEAUTIFUL  PCD.  COLLIE  PUPS— the  intelligent  kind.  Males, 
u  spayed  females,  $12  each.  II .  Hard,  Thorndike,  Maine 

REGISTERED  WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES— Beady  for 
•1  shipment.  Jae  E.  van  Alntyne,  Jr. ,  Klnderhook, N.  T 

RABBITS 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  k  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  •  BARRE.  VERMONT 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR 

Spare  time  money  making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  Furs  bring  most  returns.  Secure 
thoroughbred  foundation  stock.  Chinchillas  per  ma 
tured  trio,  S26.  White  Flemish  per  Junior  trio,  $20. 
Entering  Ihe  ninth  year  of  dependable  and  satisfactory 
service.  HERRLEIN  FUR  FARM  Harry  G.  Hnrrleln. 
Prop. — Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

pHINCHILLAS— IMPORTED  and  DOMESTIC  STRAINS 
w  Reasonable.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRY,  Montgomery  Center.  VI 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford.  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS 

KOI!  SALE-8  KEGTSTEKKO  100  PEK  CENT 

Purebred  Nubian  Goats 

2  does  and  1  breeding  buck,  not  related,  $100  takes  the 
three.  CHAS.  J.  MAAS.  Sun  Ridge  Poultry  Farm.  R.  2,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y 

re°bR  jerseys  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves 

Popular  P>lood  Lines.  Federal  Accredited  ten  Years. 
Crystal  Spring  Farm  Millington,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Shetland  Ponies  izs! 

PONY  FARM  -  -  Cortland,  Ohio 

HOLSTEINS 

SWINE  .*.  | 

Can  Supply  You  With  Several  Carloads 
Fresh  or  Springing  Purobred  or 

Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

^ - ’  500  Herds  to  Select  From 

This  ifl  a  Breeding  Section  of  Tuberculin  Tested  Cattle 
Write  your  wants  to 

WAUKESKA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
133  Barilow  SI.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

New  England  Pigs  for  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  _  .  S4.75 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  .  .  5.00 

Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

OAK  CRUST  FAKIVT 
liox  41  Reading,  Alass. 

PUREBRED  OR  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Heifers  and  Springers — all  tuberculin  tested.  Springers 
on  hand  at  all  times.  “Tell  us  what  you  WANT  and  we 
will  HAVE  it.”  Carload  or  less  than  carload  lots. 

STRUBLE  &  MARTIN 

Milford,  Fenna.  Newton,  N.  J. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 
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Brookside 

CHICKS 

20,000  weekly,  order 
now,  you  can  depend 
on  getting  good  stock 
at  reasonable  prices. 


S.C.W.  Leghorns  .$7.00 
Barred  Rocks  . . .  7.50 

R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00 

Tancred  Strain 

Leghorns  .  8.00 

Broiler  Chicks  . .  5.50 
All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

2,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ten  to  twelve  weeks,  ready  for  shipment 
May  20th  at  $1  each,  f.o.b.  Stockton. 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

14.00 

07.50 

130.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

10.00 

48.00 

96.00 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


8000 
"Breeding 
"Beds  on  our 

own  Farms  with  12  years  of  t 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub- 
bard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 

,  sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 

•  Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
Farms  and  profit-making  chicks, 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

JBox  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H, 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

Strain,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

BABY  CHICKS 

State-T  ested— Trapnested  —  Pedigreed 

Every  breeder  is  a  carefully  selected  bird  with 
the  pure  blood  of  the  Pinecrest  Orchard  strain 
of  generation  upon  generation  coursing 
through  their  veins,  birds  with  the  lay  bred 
into  them.  Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  State- 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  We  own 
and  operate  one  of  the  largest  S.  O.  U.  I.  Bed 
breeding  plants  in  New  England.  Send  for 
circular  and  prices. 

SCOTT  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  92  GROTON.  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

8- 10-WEEK  PULLETS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Evey  breeder  a  high  production  bred  bird — all 
are  100  *  clean  by  State  test,  and  carry  high  record 
contest  blood  lines. 

You  can’t  buy  better  bred,  or  sturdier  chicks. 
Customers  are  growing  96 *  and  more. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FA  KM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Years 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  famous  thruout 
the  country  for  high  production,  vigor 
and  size.  Our  4,000  breeders  averaged 
60%  for  December  and  65%  for  Jan¬ 
uary. 


LARGEST  RED  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. — trapnested,  bloodline,  disease  free. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN  CHIX  R.  I.  RED 

Officially  More  Winning  Production  Pens  in  8  years 
than  any  other  Strain  of  Reds. 

Petersime  Electrically  Hatched 

State  Accredited  B,  W.  D.  Free.  Arrival  alive  guaranteed. 
Catalog.  WALKER  HATCHERIES.  Marlboro,  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS  RO<LEGHcfl?NSS*nd 

Write  for  May  Prices. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Win.  1>.  Seott  Box  68  lfnrrlngton,  I>eli 


Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Weekly 

Every  breeder  trapnested  and  every  chick  from  our  own 
egg.  One  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and  partic¬ 
ulars  write,  DOUGf.ASTON  MANOR  ARM,  Pulaski,  N,  Y. 


R  SINGLE  COMB  O  Vt.  Certified,  tested,  sires 
NODE  ISLAND  REDV  from  200-300  hens.  3weeks 
Chicks.  Dav-old,  $20  per  100;  9100  per  1,000.  Circular. 

asoutney  farms  rn-io  iiartland,  vt. 


■a  Q  F*  Dark  red  color.  Sired  by  200-egg 

U  —  1,  V  males  or  better . S20  por  100 

KED  CHICKO  PascoagSUNNVRhRode  Island 

“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

*12.00  per  lOO.  *118  per  lOOO. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Chas.  F.  Ewing  lit.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


D„«b  C...  Blood-tested  flock.  N.Y.  State  Cer- 
Darrea  nOCK  Eggs  tilled,  100— *10.00:  selected,  loo¬ 
se.  00;  360—  $20.00.  ARTHUR  J.  DAY,  Auburn,  N.  R.  8 


While  Wyandottes 


CHICKS,  EGGS— barge  Catalogue. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Bex  195  A,  Minefield,  0 


FOR  SALE— White.  Huff  PUIPITQ 

Columbia  and  Barred  Rock^^  ll  I  w  IVw 

Also  White  Wyandotte  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  Chicks. 
Order  at  once.  MURRAYS  POULTRY  FARM  and 
HATCHERY.  R  2.  Newark,  Del. 


II 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Beds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Mlnorcas.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  State  University  in¬ 
spection.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  State  Supervised  Breeders.  B.  W.  D.  Tested 

250-egg  blood  in  our  matings.  This  stock  will  give  you  a 
high  producing  flock  of  pullets  next  fall  when  eggs  are 
high.  Also  Quality  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Hatching  Eggs,  Day-old  Chicks,  Started  Chicks,  10-12- 
week-old  W.  Leghorn  Pullets.  Our  prices  are  low  for 
the  quality  we  offer.  Write  for  free  interesting  catalog 
which  gives  ail  facts. 

VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R _ Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

ShlpCO.D.  25  50  lOO 

S. C.  White  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.25  $12 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  3.25  6.25  12 

Mixed  Chicks  2.26  4.25  8 

Leghorn  chicks  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records 
of  291  300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100* 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Stop,  Look  and  Take  Notice 

to  the  Low  Prices  on  Cocolamus  Husky 
Chicks  lor  May  Delivery 

25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  *8.00  *5.60  *10.00 


Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  8  00  5.50  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds .  8.76  0.60  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  6.60  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  8.60  4.60  8.00 


100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Special  prices  on  600  and  1000  lots. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BARRON  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  *18  per  100. 
*88  60  per  600.  *120  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  7-14-21-28.  Chicks  100*  Live  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Klelnleltersvllle,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  #8.00  #6.00  #11.00 

8.  C.  W.  Leg.  Tancred  Strain  8.60  6.60  18.00 

8.  C.  W.  and  Barred  Rocks..  4.00  7.00  18.00 

Mixed  or  Broilers .  ...  8.00  '  6.00  9.00 

All  chicks  from  free  range  stock.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  P.  Paid.  Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots. 
EDGEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  A-  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romlg  MeAllstervIlle,  Pa. 


BABY  11th  Year  Experience  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  600  1000 

TANCRED  STRAIN  8.  C.  W.  LEG.  #12  #67.50  #110 

BARRED  ROCKS .  14  07.50  180 

LIGHT  MIXED .  10  47.50  - 

HEAVY  MIXED .  11  52.50  - 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100*  live  guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


D  A  DV  PUIPYC  Order  Direct  from  ThU 
DAD  I  Ll  llLAC  Ad  and  Save  Time 


Free  itange  Bred  25  50  100  600  1000 

White  and  Itrown  Leghorns  *8.85  $6.25  *12.00  $58.75  *116 

Anconal  and  Rlk.  Leghorns  8.25  6.85  18.00  68.75  116 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  •  8.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  185 

Rhode  Island  lteds  -  -  ■  8.75  7.25  14.00  68.76  136 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers  -  -  8.25  6.26  12.00  68.75  116 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  ...  8.25  4.86  8.00  88.76  75 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Fsr  Greater  Prelil  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicki.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Gold  Medal  Chicks 


CHOICE  CHICKS  AT  POPULAR  PRICES  SO  100  S00  1000 

White,  Brown,  Bull  Lsghsrni— Anccnst  $7  50  S14.00  S67.50  $130 

Barred,  While.  Buff  Raaks— Reds  I  SO  IB  00  77  50  151 

Wyandsltes — Orpingtons — Minorca!  0  00  17  00  02.50  160 

Miscd  Chicks,  S12.00— 100.  All  Shipments  Postpaid.  Finest 
Stock.  Greatest  Profit  Makers.  100*  Safe  Delivery. 

GOLD  MEDAL  CHICKERIES  Box  666  WallklU.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

Wh„  B„  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  *8.76  *5.50  *10.00  *49.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  8.60  7.00  18.00  64.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  8.25  6.60  18.00  69.00 

Light  Broilers .  8.75  4.60  8.00  89.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100*  delivery.  Post 
age  paid.  Hogan  tested  flocks.  19  years  in  business. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Iekesburg,  Pa. 


BaT>y  Cliiclis 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Hocks 

Lots—  50  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . *6  50  *18.00  *57.60  *110 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  7.60  14.00  67.60  ISO 

Light  Mixed  .  4.60  8.00  87.50  76 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  It. 00  62.50  100 

100*  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  No  3.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


TANCRED 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHIX 


Hatched  from  our  own  breeders— famous  throughout  the  country 
for  hinh  production,  vigor  and  sire.  Let  us  introduce  our  blood 
line,  disease  free.  200-300  egg  »train;  which  is  sure  to  increase 
your  profits.  We  not  only  sell  you  CHIX.  but  insure  them  for 
80  days.  Write  for  circular,  giving  Information  about  our  farm. 
EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM.  Middletown,  Pa. 


FROM  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100  ;  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  $10; 
Light  Mixed,  $8.  Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  100%  live 
del.  guar.  Mitchell’*  Reliable  Poultry  Farm,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


HICKS 


from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  12c;  R.  I. 
Reds,  12c;  Heavy  Mixed.  10c.  100* 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 

II.  W.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  Penna. 


Ducks  in  Indiana 

What  will  add  more  zest  and  variety 
to  a  Sunday  dinner  than  a  well-cooked, 
properly  seasoned,  nicely  browned  roast 
duck?  It  will  bring  to  mind  the  wild 
game  dinners  of  long  ago.  A  thing  that 
is  good  to  eat  is  always  in  demand,  and 
a  good  thing  to  have  to  sell.  This  is 
especially  true  of  dressed  ducks.  The 
best  part  of  it  is,  ducks  are  just  as  easy 
to  raise  as  they  are  to  sell.  I  wish  I 
could  show  every  farm  woman  just  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  her  to  earn  extra 
money  each  Fall  by  raising  a  few  ducks. 
They  can  be  grown  on  any  farm.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  running  water,  or 
a  pond,  for  them.  They  will  get  along 
very  well  without  if  plenty  of  clean 
drinking  water  is  supplied.  The  mor¬ 
tality  rate  of  ducklings  is  very  low,  as 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  common  ail¬ 
ments  of  baby  chicks.  A  baby  duck,  born 
strong  and  vigorous,  is,  so  far  as  disease 
is  concerned,  almost  as  good  as  grown. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  grow  very  fast; 
young  birds  of  'the  larger  breeds  will 
weigh  6  lbs.  at  12  -weeks  of  age.  These 
large  breeds  will  lay  almost  as  many  eggs 
as  the  heavy  breeds  of  chickens,  and  there 
are  egg  breeds  that  will  lay  as  many  as 
any  breed  of  chickens. 

A  drake  and  two  or  three  ducks  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  raise  a  small  farm 
flock.  Breeding  stock  should  be  bought 
in  the  Fall  if  possible.  In  any  case  make 
sure  the  stock  is  mated  at  least  a  month 
before  eggs  are  to  be  set.  When  buying, 
be  sure  you  can  tell  a  drake  from  a  duck. 
Drakes  usually  have  a  little  curl  over  the 
tail,  and  do  not  quack  as  loud  as  ducks. 
The  number  of  hens  to  be  allowed  each 
male  depends  somewhat  on  his  age  and 
vitality.  An  active  young  drake  can  be 
allowed  a  larger  number  than  an  old  bird. 

Aylesburys  are  a  large,  pure  white, 
English  breed  of  ducks  that  were  old 
favorites  before  the  advent  of  the  Pekins. 
They  are  regaining  much  popularity  of 
late  years.  They  are  as  large  as  the  larg¬ 
est  strains  of  Pekins,  mature  specimens 
often  weighing  12  to  15  lbs.  each.  They 
differ  from  Pekins  in  shape,  being  fuller 
breasted  and  lower  set ;  the  mature  or 
old  ones  when  fat  often  drag  the  ground. 
They  are  excellent  layers.  Early  hatched 
birds  frequently  lay  through  their  first 
Summer  and  Fall.  They  differ  from  Pe¬ 
kins  in  color  of  bill  and  feet,  those  of  the 
Aylesbury  being  pink. 

Pekins  are  the  most  popular  and  nu¬ 
merous  variety  raised  in  this  country. 
They  are  so  well  known  as  to  require 
little  description.  Everyone  who  knows 
ducks  knows  Pekins.  They  are  pure  white 
in  color  like  Aylesburys,  but  are  more 
erect  in  carriage,  are  built  higher  off  the 
ground,  and  do  not  have  as  much  keel 
(the  loose  under  part  of  the  body).  Their 
feet  and  bills  are  a  deep  orange  color. 
They  are  satisfactory  layers  and  the 
standard  market  duck  everywhere.  They 
weigh  12  to  14  lbs.  each. 

The  Rouen  is,  next  to  the  Pekin,  the 
best  known  heavy  breed.  They  are  the 
big,  green-headed  fellows,  and  are  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  varieties  grown,  col¬ 
ored  like  the  wild  mallard,  but  much 
heavier,  weighing  12  to  15  lbs.  They  are 
blockier  in  type  than  Pekins,  have  shorter 
necks  and  legs,  and  a  more  horizontal 
carriage.  They  are  very  deep-bodied,  with 
more  keel  than  Pekins,  but  not  so  much 
as  Aylesburys;  are  a  real  meat  type  bird 
with 'good  solid  flesh,  and  are  good  layers. 
They  are  quieter  and  more  docile  than 

Pekins.  , 

White  Crested  ducks  are  a  little  smaller 
than  the  three  breeds  already  mentioned. 
They  are  very  similar  to  Pekins  in  type, 
but  have  a  showy  topknot  or  crest  on  the 
head.  These  differ  in  size,  some  extra  fine 
specimens  have  crests  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter.  They  are  a  good  market 
variety,  being  so  much  like  Pekins,  and 
have  probably  been  developed  from  the 
same  foundation,  since  early  Pekin  im¬ 
portations  contained  some  crested  birds. 

Muscovys,  or  quackless  ducks,  are  in 
many  ways  quite  different  from  others. 
Their  heads  and  faces  are  mostly  bare  of 
feathers  with  spots  of  red.  rough  caruncu- 
lated  skin  showing.  They  are  good  for¬ 
agers,  living  mostly  on  grass,  like  geese, 
which  they  greatly  resemble  in  shape  as 
well  as  feeding  habits.  They  are  longer 
and  broader  than  Rouens,  but  are  flatter 
in  appearance  without  the  depth  of  the 
Rouen.  They  are  great  fliers  and  will 
perch  on  buildings  and  in  trees.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  confine  them  to  get  their 
eggs,  as’  they  do  not  scatter  them  like 
other  ducks, 'but  deposit  them  in  nests. 
They  begin  to  lay  in  February,  and  often 
continue  up  to  cold  weather.  Ducks  of 
this  breed  quack  only  when  badly  fright¬ 
ened.  The  drakes  are  about  a  third  larger 
than  the  ducks.  Unlike  other  breeds,  they 
will  sit  well  and  hatch  and  care  for  their 
young  in  fine  style.  It  takes  five  weeks 
for  Muscovy  eggs  to  hatch.  They  are  not 
a  first-class  market  duck  and  do  not  sell 
as  high  a*  others.  When  crossed  on  other 
breeds  their  progeny  is  a  hybrid,  will  not 
reproduce,  and  is  fit  only  for  market. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  breed,  the 
White  and  the  Dark. 

Blue  Swedes  are  a  rare  but  beautiful 
and  useful  variety.  They  are  large  and 
of  a  deep  blue  color,  with  white  bib  and 
wings  Thev  resemble  Rouens  in  type  and 
size,  being  'a  little  smaller  on  an  average. 
They  are  a  good  all-around  market  and 
laying  duck,  and  are  sure  to  become  more 

P°The  Black  Cayuga  is  solid  black  in 
color,  of  good  size,  medium  in  weight, 
active  and  hardy.  This  breed  lays  a  black 
egg. 
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The  Indian  Runners  are  known  as  the 
Leghorns  of  the  duck  family.  There  are 
five  varieties  of  the  breed,  the  plain 
Fawn,  colored  similar  to  mallards  but 
lighter  in  tone ;  the  Fawn  and  White, 
the  Pencilled,  the  Buff  and  the  White! 
They  have  long  slender  bodies,  necks  and 
heads,  are  very  erect,  stylish  and  active 
in  carriage.  They  get  over  the  ground 
faster  than  other  ducks,  and  are  good 
foragers  as  well  as  the  best  of  layers. 
They  are  hardy,  mature  early  and'  are 
non-sitters.  A  White  Runner  duck  holds 
the  world’s  egg-production  record  for  all 
fowls,  having  produced  365  eggs  in  one 
year.  In  England  they  are  replacing  hens 
for  use  as  commercial  egg  producers 
They  w’eigh  4  to  5  lbs.  each  and  make 
good  lightweight  roasters. 

The  Buff  Orpingtons  are,  in  color,  an 
even  shade  of  rich  buff,  except  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  drake,  which  are  seal 
brown.  In  type  they  are  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  Runners  and  the  Pekins,  and 
are  of  medium  weight,  although  there  are 
strains  of  the  breed  that  weigh  as  much 
as  the  average  farm-raised  ducks  of  the 
heavy  breeds.  They  are  almost  as  good 
layers  as  Runners. 

The  Call  and  East  India  breeds  are 
midgets  in  size,  are  very  neat  and  com¬ 
pact  in  appearance,  very  active  and  great 
foragers,  wreaking  havoc  on  bugs  and  in¬ 
sects.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Calls,  the 
White  and  Gray;  also  two  of  the  East 
Indias,  White  and  Black. 

Mallards  are  the  small  semi-domesticated 
wild  ducks.  They,  like  the  Calls  and  East 
Indias,  are  used  mostly  as  decoys. 

Six  to  eight  females  are  not  too  many 
for  one  drake  if  they  have  access  to  swim¬ 
ming  water,  while  five  is  enough  for  a 
dry-land  flock. 

Remember  that  feeding  has  as  much  to 
do  with  fertility  of  eggs  as  the  vitality 
of  the  stock,  and  unless  the  breeders  get 
a  balanced  ration  the  hatches  mav  be 
poor. 

Do  not  give  them  scratch  feeds  alone, 
either  whole  or  cracked  grain,  and  expect 
them  to  lay  lots  of  eggs.  They  can’t  do 
it.  They  will  do  well  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  unless  fed  two  good  moist  mash 
feedings  per  day.  In  cold  weather  use  hot 
water  in  making  the  mash,  and  mix  in 
hot,  cooked  vegetables  or  steamed  Alfalfa 
leaves.  _  Do  not  feed  enough  to  fatten 
them,  just  enough  to  keep  them  in  good 
shape  and  hustling  for  more.  When  lay¬ 
ing  time  approaches  feed  a  little  heavier, 
but  never  more  at  a  time  than  they  will 
clean  up  in  15  or  20  minutes.  Do  not 
leave  feed  before  them  through  the  day, 
after  they  are  filled  up;  remove  any  that 
is  left. 

Any  mash  that  is  good  for  laying  hens 
may  be  used  for  laying  ducks,  but  it 
should  be  diluted  with  ground  oats  or 
wheat  bran  to  give  it  bulk.  Then,  besides 
the  Alfalfa  leaves  already  mentioned,  that 
supply  green  food  protein  and  vitamins, 
add  a  little  meat  scrap  to  supply  animal 
matter,  also  allow  them  access  to  oyster 
shells  and  grit,  to  furnish  shell-making 
and  grinding  material. 

Ducks  should  have  a  shelter  house  for 
their  use  at  night  and  during  cold,  stormy 
weather.  Just  a  small  low-roofed  shed, 
open  on  the  south,  and  without  a  floor, 
is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  old  stock. 
This  laying-house  must  be  kept  supplied 
with  fresh  straw.  The  old  need  not  be 
removed  but  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
In  cold  weather  it  will  give  off  heat  and 
help  to  keep  the  eggs  from  freezing.  Nests 
on  the  floor  are  not  exactly  necessary,  as 
the  ducks  will  make  their  own,  but  they 
will  use  them  if  present,  and  where  a 
large  number  are  kept  together  they  will 
often  reduce  the  number  of  broken  eggs. 

Ducks  usually  begin  to  lay  in  February 
or  early  March,  and  they  should  be  kept 
penned  at  night  and  during  the  early 
morning,  so  that  the  eggs  may  be  readily 
gathered,  otherwise  they  will  be  well 
scattered  and  hidden.  Collect  these  as 
soon  as  possible  in  cold  weather.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  may  be  washed  in  warm  water 
just  prior  to  setting,  but  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  wash  them  several  days  ahead, 
nor  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  water 
any  length  of  time. 

April  and  May  are  the  best  months  to 
hatch  in.  These  Spring-hatched  ducklings 
will  have  an  advantage  over  their  later 
hatched  brothers  and  sisters,  since  they 
get  well  started  before  hot  weather  be¬ 
gins.  The  duckling  that  comes  into  the 
world  in  the  heat  of  Summer,  with  the 
grass  and  water  all  dried  up  and  no  bugs 
or  worms  in  sight,  is  heavily  handicapped. 
A  rainy  season  is  naturally  better  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  young  ducks,  since 
plenty  of  moisture  will  mean  abundant 
vegetation  and  a  varied  supply  of  insect 
life. 

Hens  are  the  best  hatching  unit  that 
can  be  used  on  most  farms  to  incubate 
duck  eggs.  A  good-sized  hen  can  handle 
12  or  14  eggs.  If  possible,  set  in  nests 
on  the  ground,  and  keep  the  surrounding 
soil  moist,  as  hens  do  not  take  a  trip  to 
a  pond  or  spring  every  day  and  return  to 
the  nest  with  damp  feathers.  It  is  well 
to  sprinkle  the  eggs  each  day  during  the 
last  or  fourth  wreek  of  incubation.  Dust 
the  hen  well  with  loose  powder  before 
hatching,  to  kill  all  lice,,  for  the  little 
ducks  must  not  become  infested.  Take 
them  from  the  nest  as  they  hatch,  and 
keep  them  in  a  warm  place  until  the  hen 
has  finished  hatching,  so  the  nest  will  not 
become  crowded  and  the  weak  ones  be 
mashed.  Have  a  clean,  dry.  well  lighted, 
roomy  brood  coop  ready  for  the  brood. 
Confine  the  hen  in  one  side,  .where  she 
can  be  fed  by  herself,  so  she  will  not  step 
all  over  the  little  ones,  or  eat  up  all  their 
feed.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  feed  the 
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Vs— ^  fact,  in  Jife,  in  business.  In  the  feed  business  the  biggest 
rivers  to  cross  are  one’s  own  achievements. 

Having  produced  a  feed  that  may  be  widely  welcomed,  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  rest  on  one’s  oars.  But  to  yield  would  be 
fatal,  for  with  greater  effort  an  even  better  feed  may  be  created. 

Everybody  must  exert  himself — the  chemists  in  the  laboratories, 
the  practical  feeders  on  the  experimental  farms,  the  grain  buyers, 
the  millers,  the  salesmen,  the  traffic  experts,  the  dealers,  and  the 
service  men. 

Each  individual  phase  of  creating,  producing  and  selling  presents 
its  own  peculiar  difficulties.  By  overcoming  these  difficulties,  or,  if 
necessary,  perfecting  perfection,  better  feeds  can  be  made  at 
lower  prices. 

True,  it  means  a  tremendous  amount  of  constant  effort — but  it 
makes  things  easier  for  the  farmer. 

By  thus  crossing  its  rivers  The  Park  and  Pollard  Company  has  done 
its  share  to  make  the  poultry  and  dairy  businesses  vastly  more  prof¬ 
itable — and,  incidentally,  has  assured  success  for  itself. 

G^Park&Pollard  Co 

Boston,  Mass _ Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

To  be  sure  of  profit  making  feeds — look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 


°u  tr-  ^eeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  >  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  >  Growing  Feed  >  Intermediate  Chick  Feed  /  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  /  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations:  Overall 
/o  *  Milk-Maid  24%  /  Bet-R-Milk  20%  >  Herd-Helth  16%  >  Milkade  Calf  Meal  —  Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  >  Bison  Stock  Feed  /  Go-Tu-Jt  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  >  Pigeon 

Feed  >■  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  >  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 
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Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free 


New  England 

S.  C.  W.  8.  C  K.  I.  BARRED 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 

Grade  A .  18  00  22.00  24.00 

Special  Matings....  21.00  25.00  28  00 


Week  of 
April  29 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 

27.00 

32.0U 


Week  of  Grade  A .  $16.00 

May  6  Special  Matings....  19  00 


$20  00 
23.00 


$22.00 

25  00 


$25.00 

28.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement 
will  receive  FREE  our  suggestions  tor 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


\ 


\ 


Every  Breeder  Blood -Tested,  Certified, 
Trap -Nested  Under  State  Supervision 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets  %%ld^noU^ 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records  V - c — 

For  nine  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Golden  Dollar  Strain. 

EVERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  has  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in  her 
pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  sire  is  officially  pedigreed 
from  dams  with  records  of  from  220  to  311  eggs,  made  under  state  Super¬ 
vision.  Every  breeder  has  been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials. 

These  tests  made  for  live  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  onr  flocks 
100*  perfect,  absolutely  free  from  bacillary  white  Diarrhea.  Our  big  snow- 
white  eggs  sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our 
breeders  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

<<n  f'i  By  Raul  F-  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a 

I  rOIltS  irom  rouliry  $10,000  R  year  business  on  a  12-acre  farm. 

Write  for  your  copy  It’s  free  but  wo’th  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  S  Main  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


EIGEN  RAUCH  FARMS- 

RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 

18™  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 
hhbhbmb  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


LRNCCfSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  STANDARD  QUALIT/* 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  Egg  Production 
and  Standard  Quality.  By  poultrymen  trained  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
catalog  is  chicken  from  cover  to  cover,  write  for  it  or  order  from  this  ad.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
Varieties — Postpaid  prices:  25 

Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns _ $4.00 

Rose,  Single  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas _  3.75 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks -  4.25 

Rose,  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds _  4.25 

White,  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons..  4.50 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants - - 5.50 

Special  Mating  Chicks  3 <!  each  higher.  _  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$7.50 

$14 

$41 

$67.50 

$130 

7.00 

13 

38 

62.50 

120 

8.00 

15 

44 

72.50 

140 

8.00 

15 

44 

72.50 

140 

8.50 

16 

47 

77.50 

150 

10.50 

20 

59 

97,50 

190 

Lancaster  farms  hatchery _ Route  20 _ 

NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED” 


Light  $10.00 

Lancaster,  Ohio 

CHICKS 


,nsUprromsUbyUordreer[)n!)ul,ry  NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED” 


CHICKS  NOW 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . $6.75 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  .  7.25 

Barred  &  White  Bocks.  It  I.  Beds  .  7.75 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  9.00 

Light  Mixed.  $9  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100.  Also  Black  Minorcas,  White 
Minorcas,  Anconas,  Blue  Andelusians  and  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  prices  on  our  Special  Mated  Chicks.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN.  PENNA. 


Tti  C.KS 


Get  our  Mg  poultry  manual.  fore  you  buy.  Saves  money. 

Fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  them.  If  you  want  real  pro¬ 
ducers  we  have  them.  We  can  fill  your  requirements  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  you  want. 

m  rr-i  m  v  T f  PDET  It  wilt  help  you  make  more  money  from  your 

CA  JL  ALOCr  19  r  KLL.  poultry  plant.  Write  to  us  if  you  have  a  poultry 
problem  and  we  will  give  our  best  advice  and  help. 

Write  today— we  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here.  „„„„ 

CO-OPEIt  VTIVE  BREEDING  Jk  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  1  -4  TIRO,  OHIO 


VQU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


Big  Poultry  Manual 


furnished  to  an  _  „ 

Write  for  details.  Every  chick 
buyer  should  know  about  Ho.vt- 
ville  Chicks.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy 
sent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chicks. 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks — Also  Baby  Ducks 

Every  bir.i  in  our  breeding  flock  is  handed  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  inspected  by  expert 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement Association.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plana 
16  Breeds,  We  have  limited  number  chicks  from  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatcliery  Main  Street  Hoytville,  Ohio 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


GLIIPYC  p  rv  n  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 
viULIvd  V/»  v/*  Postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  Mghej  Prices.  Ship¬ 
ment  made  any  time  you  wish. 

S.C.  Wh..  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns.  S.C.M.  Ancc 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Beds,  Bl.  Min. 

White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  . .  4.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.00 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks.... 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  3. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

.  3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

,  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170 

4.75 

9.00 

45.00 

90 

6.00 

11.00 

55.00 

110 

Box  2. 

Glbsonburg, 

Ohio 

IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


ASHBERY 

POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R.  Sodus.  N.  Y. 


Chicks  are  from  our  own  breeders.  One  of  the  finest  flocks 
of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in  the  State.  Certified  and  Supervised 
by  Cornell  University.  28c,  20c,  16c  prices  will  be  reduced  in 
May.  (Satisfaction  Guaranteed.) 


HANSON  STRAIN  "WHITE  3L.EGHORNS 

Can  still  spare  some  New  Jersey  Certified  Chicks  from  this  strain  for  delivery  May  SOtn,  at 
Si 5.00  a  100,  from  trapnested  breeders.  Circular.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvala,  Now  Jorsay 


ducklings.  When  they  are  48  hours  old 
they  are  ready  to  be  fed,  and  should  be 
started  on  a  diet  of  stale  bread,  moist¬ 
ened  to  a  crumbly,  not  sloppy  state,  with 
sweet  milk. 

Ground  grains  may  be  added  to  the 
ration  after  the  second  or  third  week.  A 
good  growing  mash  consists  of  five  parts 
yellow  cornmeal,  two  parts  wheat  bran, 
one  part  red  dog  flour,  one  part  (50% 
protein)  meat  scrap,  and  one  part  rolled 
oats.  Moisten  this  with  sweet  milk  if 
possible,  and  feed  three  times  a  day  until 
fully  feathered.  Never  feed  more  at  a 
time  than  they  can  clean  up  in  20  min¬ 
utes.  Be  sure  to  give  plenty  of  drinking 
water  at  all  times,  and  especially  at  feed¬ 
ing  time.  Give  them  access  to  plenty  of 
grit,  preferably  a  fine  grade  of  limestone 
grit,  as  sand  cannot  be  assimilated  as 
readily  as  this  pearl  grit,  and  it  has  not 
as  high  mineral  content  to  be  used  in 
building  bone.  If  they  do  not  have  un¬ 
limited  range,  supply  them  green  feed  of 
some  kind. 

Keep  the  youngsters  out  of  the  water, 
and  never  allow  them  out  in  the  rain 
until  fully  feathered.  A  young  duck  can¬ 
not  stand  to  dabble  in  cold  water,  and  a 
drenching  rain  soon  drowns  them.  They 
must  have  shade  to  protect  them  from  the 
hot  sun.  Keep  them  away  from  rats  both 
night  and  day ;  they  are  their  worst 
enemies.  Watch  out  for  turtles  if  they 
are  allowed  on  a  stream  or  pond. 

If  they  have  plenty  of  range  and  a  siz¬ 
able  body  of  water  to  feed  along,  a  farm 
flock  will  need  very  little  feed  after  they 
are  feathered,  until  fattening  time.  How¬ 
ever,  they  should  be  given  a  light  feed  of 
grain  at  night  to  induce  them  to  come 
home  to  roost. 

Ducks  may  be  marketed  at  about  12 
weeks  of  age,  when  they  are  fully  feath¬ 
ered  and  almost  grown,  or  they  may  be 
kept  until  Fall  and  sold  on  the  holiday 
market.  They  will  bring  a  little  more  per 
pound  in  the  Fall,  but  usually  not  enough 
to  repay  one  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
necessary  to  carry  them  over,  unless  they 
are  able  to  pick  up  most  of  their  living 
for  themselves  on  the  range. 

Gradually  change  the  ration  for  some 
time  before  marketing  so  that  they  are 
finished  on  cracked  grain.  This  gives  a 
sound,  heavy,  firm-fleshed  body,  which  is 
desired.  The  flabby,  fat  duck  will  be  soft 
and  greasy  when  roasted,  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  not  wanted.  The  ideal  flesh 
is  similar  to  a  young  wild  mallard,  firm 
and  solid,  with  some  fat  of  course  so  it 
will  not  be  dry,  and  as  near  as  possible 
to  that  “wild”  flavor. 

Remember  early  hatched  ducklings 
make  the  best  breeders,  and  the  breeders 
should  be  grown  slowly,  never  fattened, 
but  fed  for  size  of  frame,  vigor  and 
vitality. 

Here  are  a  few  don’ts  for  the  begin¬ 
ners  : 

Don't  set  traveled  eggs  before  resting 
them  12  hours.  Don’t  try  to  raise  the  crip¬ 
ples  and  weaklings.  Don’t  feed  too  soon 
after  hatching.  Don’t  give  small  ducks 
whole  or  cracked  dry  grain.  Don’t  feed 
cheap,  poor  quality  feed.  Don't  feed  sour 
mash.  Don’t  change  feed  suddenly.  Don’t 
forget  grit  or  oyster  shell.  Don’t  give 
them  salt  or  castor  oil.  Don’t  expect  eggs 
without  feeding  for  them.  Don’t  mate 
brother  and  sister.  Don't  be  unwilling  to 
learn  from  others. 

The  worst  thing  about  a  duck  is  its 
quack,  but  since  they  can  neither  whistle 
nor  sing,  they  have  no  other  means  of 
expressing  their  feelings.  r.  m. 

Zionsville,  Ind. 


Turkeys  Have  Roup 

I  bought  three  turkeys  last  Fall.  They 
have  a  swelling  on  each  side  of  their 
heads.  It  begins  from  their  nostrils  and 
goes  under  their  eyes  about  the  thickness 
of  a  lead  pencil.  When  they  sneeze  a 
white  matter  flies  out  of  their  noses. 
I  got  some  roup  tablets  to  put  in  the 
drinking  water,  but  that  did  no  good. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is, 
and  also  what  will  cure  them?  w.  w. 

New  York. 

I  can  tell  you  what  the  trouble  is  much 
more  easily  than  I  can  tell  what  will  cure 
these  turkeys.  The  trouble  is  roup  affect¬ 
ing  the  eyes.  The  swelling  is  caused  by 
an  accumulation  of  matter  in  the  little 
sac  beneath  the  skin  under  the  eyes.  This 
sometimes  hardens  and  can  be  removed 
only  through  an  incision  in  the  skin  over 
the  hard  mass.  If  the  birds  are  tame 
enough  to  be  caught  several  times  daily, 
their  eyes  may  be  washed  out  with  a  mild 
antiseptic  solution,  like  boric  acid  in 
water,  an  ounce  to  the  quart  of  water. 
The  nostrils  should  also  be  cleansed,  using 
a  small  syringe.  After  cleansing  of  the  eyes 
and  nostrils,  several  drops  of  a  15  per 
cent  solution  of  argyrol.  to  be  obtained 
of  the  druggist,  should  be  placed  in  each 
eye  once  or  twice  daily.  This  trouble  is 
likely  to  subside  in  warm  weather,  to  ap¬ 
pear  again  when  the  cold  Fall  rains  come. 
Birds  once  affected  are  best  disposed  of 
when  well,  as  a  permanent  cure  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  the  disease  is  easily  kept  over 
from  season  to  season  in  partly  cured 
fowls.  M.  B.  D. 


April  27,  1929 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  8  Br.  Leghorns  S3. 00  $5.50  $10. 00  $47  50  s  qn 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  3.50  6.50  12  00  57  50  iln 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  -  •  3  50  6  50  12.00  57  50  lin 

While  Wyandottes  -  -  -  3.50  6.50  12.00  57  50  lin 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  2.75  4.50  8.00  37^50  70 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

Box  20 

RICHFIELD,  PA.. 


J.N.1VACE  POULTRY  FARM 


200,000  Chicks — 1929 


GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY 

lleulthy,  Strong  and  Vigor,  -»s 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks... 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.... 

Broiler  Chicks  {  »;  “  " 

Order  direct.  " - ’  ’ 

Circular  free 


50 

100 

500 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

8.00 

15.00 

75.00 

5.50 

11.00 

52.50 

5.00 

10  00 

47.50 

Prepaid.  _  _ _ 

THE  VALLEY  IIATCIIERY, 


Y,  K.  No.  1,  Richfield,  Pcnna. 


1000 

$110 

120 

100 

90 

teed. 

Box 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings! 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  10U*  live  delivery 
guaranteed  any  week  in  May  at  SI  2.00 
per  100;  S35.00  per  300;  $57.00  per  500: 
SI  1  O  per  1000. 

STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


LEONARD  F. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

May  Chicks  as  Low  as  8c 

S.  C.  It.  I.  OWENS  STRAIN  REDS 
S.  C.  ROCKS  S.  C.  W.  L.  TANCRED  and 

HEAVY  MIXED— LIGHT  MIXED  WVCKOFE  STRAIN 
100*  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  McAliatervllle,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 


MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $  9.00  *42.50  *  80 

Barron  and  Wyekoff  Leghorns _  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Hocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  *8.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $10  00 


Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched;  strong  and  vigorous. 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

Cl, EAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  M eAlisterville,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  #9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

S.  O.  Barred  Rocks .  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Light  Mixed _  #8.00  Heavy  Mixed _  $10.00 

All  free  range  stock,  carefully  culled  for  size  ami  uni¬ 
formity  as  well  as  for  egg  production.  100*  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  new  circular. 
EHGA R  C.  LEISTER  -  -  MeAlUtervllIe,  I’a. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

_  JO-  25  50  too 


Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns. 

25 

$3.00 

60 

$5.50 

100 

$10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

3  00 

6,50 

10  00 

S.  C.  VVhite  Leghorns . 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

S.  ('.  Barred  ltoeks . 

3  50 

6.60 

12.00 

Assorted  Chicks . 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Special  prices  on  600  and  i000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  literature. 


CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


fHIfKQ  UP  healthy,  free 

LlliC’IW,  Vi - RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 

Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50.  Millerstown.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50 

S.  C.  Reds . $3.50  *6  50 

Barred  Rocks...  3.50  6  50 

White  Leghorns .  3.25  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.25  6.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2. 50  4.50 

500  lots  3& c  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAlistervllle, 


100 

*12.00 
1200 
11-00 
11.00 
8. 00 


Pa. 


VALLEY  Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Legh’ns  SI  1  per  100 

VIEW  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  I  0  per  100 

r  pur  ge  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12  per  100 

Heavy  Mix  ,  SI  O  Light  Mix.  8  per  100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  McAlistervllle,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks .  $3.50  #6.90  $11.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.60  6.00  11.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8.00  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  34c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe 
delivery  guar.  B.  N.  LAUVER.  McAliaterville,  Penna 

.  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

-L,  At  83sc  up.  Several  varieties.  No  money 
-  ~  —  down.  Pay  10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D. 

100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

»“  BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 

n  I  D  V  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  *10.00  per  100 
DAD  I  S.  C.  White  Leghorns...  9  00  per  100 

fUirifC  Barred  Rocks..  la.OOperlOO 

LillLIV.0  s.  C.  Reds .  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  per  100 

May  Delivery  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

500  lots  34 e  less — 1000  lots  lc  less,  ioo*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlistervllle,  Penna. 

C¥  T  I  V  OF  THE  HIGHEST 

JTT  I  afV  QUALITY 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  Reds,  Mixed. 

Bit  AMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  808  Chestertown.  Ma. 

DTLR^MIG*S^^fK^CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $11.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes. .  18.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . 9.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

ITI  White  Wyandotles  -  $13.00  per  100 

^  W  Rocks  and  Bar.  Rocks  12.00  per  100 

Superior  Heavy  Mixed  -  -  -  -  9  00  per  100 

- —  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

CHICKS  JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

TANCRED  le<sp„e0d^r1h?c« 

GUA  RANTEED  30  DAYS— S 1  6,  S2  1 .  EGGS—  S 1  0,  S 12. 
Same  lines  as  our  contest  winners.  2,000  old  tested 
bleeders.  Larpre  white  eprgs.  25th  year.  Descriptive 
catalog.  PLANK'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
200  egrer  dams.  Also  price  list  on  Barred  Rocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  6  POULTRY  FARM  •  SEAFORP,  DEL 

PENNA.  STATE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS— 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson-Wyckoff  Strains, 

Best.  Catalog  describing  our  300-egg:  stock, 
cords,  Pedigrreeing,  R.  O.  P.  Entries.  RIDGEW  AY 
POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A.  Campbell .  Jamestown,  P*- 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Conducted  at  the  State  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  There  are  100  pens,  each  con¬ 
taining  10  birds.  Following  is  report 
for  week  ending  April  10,  with  comments 
by  the  director: 

Five  years  of  effort  have  at  last  met 
with  success.  The  sum  of  $25,000  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Institute  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  contest  plant. 

Many  men  and  many  agencies  not  di¬ 
rectly  associated  with  the  Institute  have 
made  this  result  possible.  Active  inter¬ 
est  and  support  came  from  the  local  and 
State  poultry  and  farm  organizations. 
The  Farm  Bureaus  of  Nassau  and  Suf¬ 
folk  counties,  the  New  York  State  Co¬ 
operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc., 
the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
State  Farm  Conference  Board,  the  State 
Departments  of  Education,  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  the  Long  Island  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  Governor  Roosevelt’s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
which  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  is  chair¬ 
man,  Governor  Roosevelt  himself,  with 
the  Financial  Committees  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  all  played  an  effective  and  har¬ 
monious  part. 

We  now  have  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
structing  a  plant  that  embodies  the  best 
experience  and  best  judgment  available 
at  the  present  time ;  one  which  we  hope 
may  serve  as  a  standard  for  northeastern 
United  States  and  that  may  pay  real 
dividends  to  the  poultry  industry  which 
it  is  designed  to  serve. 

With  this  in  mind,  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Location  and  Plan  has  been 
formed.  It  consists  of:  Prof.  James  E. 
Rice,  Ithaca;  C.  IL  White,  president  of 
the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation ;  F. 
C.  Plinston,  president,  and  M.  M.  Grif¬ 
fith,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Co-operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders, 
Inc. ;  Robert  Seaman,  president  Long  Is¬ 
land  Poultry  Association ;  F.  C.  Hare, 
president  Chemung  County  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgehamp- 
ton,  L.  I. ;  Otto  Ruehle,  Pleasant  Valley, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Plinston,  Mr.  Hendrickson  and 
Mr.  Ruehle  have  pens  in  the  present  con¬ 
test.  Every  member  of  the  committee 
keeps  birds  on  his  own  farm  and  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  are  represented. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  committee  was 
held  at  Farmingdale  on  March  22,  with 
Prof.  Botsford  of  Cornell  serving  in 
place  of  Prof.  Rice.  Decision  was 
reached  as  to  the  location  of  the  new 
plant  and  considerable  progress  was  made 
as  to  its  type  and  plan. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  new  plant 
ready  for  the  next  contest.  There  is  al¬ 
ready  a  very  lively  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  poultrymen  who  desire  to  enter  pens. 

Further  details  and  reports  of  progress 
will  be  given  from  time  to  time. — H.  B. 
Knapp,  Director  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture. 

During  the  23d  week  of  the  seventh 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  4,333  eggs  or  61.9  per  cent. 
The  present  contest  is  now  1,454  eggs 
ahead  of  the  production  of  the  last  con¬ 
test  up  to  the  end  of  the  23d  week.  The 
pullets  have  laid  a  total  of  58,525  eggs 
since  Nov.  1,  1928. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Clark  Hewlett,  61 ;  Ray  G.  Mor¬ 
rison,  59;  R.  I.  Reds,  Walliceton  Farm, 
59;  Barred  Rocks.  R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pick¬ 
ard  Farm,  59;  White  Leghorns,  Claraben 
Court  Farm,  58;  B.  F.  Kahler  &  Son,  58. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date ; 

White  Leghorns. — Barnes  Hollywood 
Farm,  942;  George  Dick,  937;  Valley 
Farm,  935;  Codner’s  White  Leghoi-n 
Farm,  929;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry 
Farm,  878;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  865; 
Marshall  Farm,  845. 

R-  I.  Reds.  —  Joseph  P.  Moynahan, 
8<»1  ;  Charlescote  Farm,  768;  Perley  N. 
Hibbard,  735;  Walliceton  Farm,  599. 

Australorps. — Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm,  428. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
Pries,  Inc.,  733;  R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pick¬ 
ard  Farm,  694;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm, 
oo9. 


_  y  idte  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
iM>;  William  R.  Speck,  539;  Highland 
Farm,  514. 

1  he  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov- 
?[7I| ,“e  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
'Mnte,  34c;  brown,  34c;  medium,  29c. 


Inheritance  From  Intestate 
in  Pennsylvania 

Have  the  children  of  a  brother  or  sis- 
.  v 1  ri8'ht  to  their  uncle’s  property  in 

•  e,  bitate  of  Pennsylvania  when  his  wife 
'  l[eaf‘  an.d  there  are  no  children?  There 
as  no  will.  There  are  brothers  living. 
Aew  lork.  H  L 


ennsylvania  statute  provides  that  if 
,jfeased  shall  leave  no  issue,  father  or 
r!’  .?n<*  110  surviving  spouse,  it  shall 
n,.r.i  tr,b"ted.  if  brothers  or  sisters  and 
r.miiTt  or,  n*eees>  being  children  of  de¬ 
nt"  a  "ro^lers  or  sisters,  and  children 
Cf3sie<  nePhews  and  nieces,  being 
A'  ,,  ,  deceased  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
L  ‘  ,  ve  meinbers  of  any  two  of  these 

e  k  iiSSjS’  f*le  real  anc*  personal  es- 
amnn»  a  descend  to  and  be  distributed 
•nul  ^ -suc  1  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews 

statute'^68  m  orc*er  Provided  by 

N*  T. 


The  story  so  far:  In  early  March  a 
chick  was  singled  out  to  tell  the  story 
of  her  life .  In  the  first  installment  she 
escaped  the  plague  that  gets  thousands 
of  chicks,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  her 
owner  and  the  quality  of  her  feed .  And 
now  a  new  horror  threatens .  This  is 
Chapter  Number  Two  in  the  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Miss  Average  Chick  series . 

I’M  at  the  unproductive  age  now.  Not 
little  enough  to  be  lovable  and  not 
old  enough  to  be  a  profitable  layer. 

Although  I  was  raised  on  Purina  and 
had  plenty  of  Startena  and  Baby  Chick 
Chow  all  along,  Mother  was  afraid  I 
might  not  get  Purina  for  a  while  through 
the  summer.  She  said  lots  of  poultry 
raisers  figure  chickens  my  age  are 
old  enough  to  rustle  for  themselves 
until  they  can  start  paying  for  good 
feed  with  eggs. 

Mother  asked  Mrs.  Jones, 
our  owner,  if  she’d  let  her 
own  boys  and  girls  shift  for 
themselves  from  the  time 
they  passed  the  baby  stage 
until  they  reached  maturity. 

Mrs.  Jones  said  of  course 
not  and  she’s  going  to  keep 
right  on  feeding  me  Grow- 
ena.  She’s  found  that  Grow- 
ena  saves  her  money  in  the 


end  because  I’ll  grow  faster  and  lay  sooner. 

Looks  as  though  I’ll  get  even  more  Pur¬ 
ina  now.  I  told  Mrs.  Jones  I  felt  sorry 
for  the  growing  pullets  that  have  to  shift 
for  themselves  at  my  age.  Mrs.  Jones 


said  she  felt  sorry  for  feeders 
whose  lack  of  foresight  made 
them  scrimp  their  pullets  now 
.  .  .  and  who  will  wait  a  long 
while  for  eggs  from  them. 

PURINA  MILLS 

827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard 
sign  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


PURINJwMILLS 


FERRIS  STRAIN  PUIPFC 
WHITE  LEGHORN  dill  A.  O 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long  deep  rectangular 
bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  production. 

$10  00  Per  100;  $47.50,  500;  S90.  1000. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  AIJIY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  older  now  for  May  Chicks. 

$10.00  per  100  $47.50—500  $90.00-  1000 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Bax  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA 


Even  with  this  spring’s 
high-priced  eggs,  chick 
prices  remain  the  same 


Chicks  with  same  blood  lines  as  Kerr  pens 
in  the  national  egg-laying  competitions.  Prices 
for  Utility  Chicks: 


BREED 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

W.  Leghorns 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$130.00 

Barred  Rocks 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

W.  Rocks 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

Special  Matings — Add  6c  per  chick 
to  above  prices 

Five  big  hatches  each  week  insure  prompt  deliveries. 
Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Remit  with  money  order,  check,  or  cash  registered. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Department  9 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Camden,  N.  J.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


60  100  500  1000 

II.  I.  Reds .  *0.60  *12.00  *57.50  »no 

B.  Rooks...  .  6.60  12.00  67.50  110 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  5.60  10.00  47.50  80 

White  Rocks .  7.60  14.00  67.50 

Huff  Orpingtons .  7.60  14.00  67.60 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  10.00  47.50 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Bend  20^6  deposit,  balance  C.  0. 1). 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa, 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.  Df 


Send  no  money,  lust  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Prices  on—  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Bd.  Rocks  Sc  R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.60  12.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2,50  4.50  8.00 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  906,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  11c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  Be. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival,  i.  i.  BAI'HOIKDNEK,  Heaver  Spring.,  Penn., 
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<Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

8  to  lO  Weeks  Old 

reliable  Indian  Head  Strain 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  Delivery 

100  500  1000 

White  8  Brown  Leghorns .  S13  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks.  R  I.  Reds.  Anconas .  15  72.50  140 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bl.  Minorcas  16  77.50  150 

Assorted— Light  10c ;  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each ;  $30  per  100.  All  chicks  for  May  delivery  lc  less. 
Also  special  mating  blood  tested  chicks  and  two  and  six 
weeks  old  chicks.  100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct  from  adv.  or  write  (or  circular.  10*  booksorder, 
balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D.  TAILOR'S  HATCHERY.  Liberty.  H.  T. 


.  SINGLE  COMB— — 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

o  aaa  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
jUUU  English  Strain,  with-  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr,  &  May  delivery. 
Special feedingdirectionswithallorders.  Circularfree. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


. .  BARNES*  . . 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 

APRIL  15th — Now  leading  the  entire  100 
pens  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Egg-Laying  Con¬ 
test.  Had  1st  pen  and  1st  hen  from  N.  Y. 
State  last  year. 

Baby  Chicks.  $25-100  Eggs  Half  Price 
BARNES’  POULTRY  YARDS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


75,000 

MAY 


CHICKS  FOR 
DELIVERY 


“25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$360 

$5.50 

$1000 

$47.50 

S  90 

35# 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

350 

6.50 

12.00 

57  50 

110 

4.00 

7.50 

1400 

65.00 

2.50 

4.50 

800 

37  50 

70 

2.75 

5.00 

950 

45  00 

85 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Barred  ltox .  3-50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.50 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100J6  arrival. 

Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  171,  Richfield,  Penna. 


x  8  Ft. M  Amhers  t”  House 


We’re  Pioneers  in 
Poultry  Housing 

For  more  than  30  years  we  have  been 
building  Houses  for  practical  poultry- 
men.  Approved  designs;  kiln-dried 
lumber;  expert  workmanship.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  please. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  and 
Dog  Kennels.  Write  today. 

EP  YflllNR  Pfl  85  »eP«>t  Street 
■  VI  I  UUIVU  UVa  Randolph,  Mans. 


Bred-to-Lay  Chicks,  $10  Per  Hun. 

Barred  Roeks-Wh.  Leg-horns  May  and  June  deliveries 

26  Chicks....  $2.75  50  Chicks  ...  S5.25 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  MILFORD.  DEL. 

Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rocks  shipped  on  our  100  %  guarantee  and  special  offer, 

itUOOKSlDE  POCLTUr  FA  Kill,  lit,  l,  Cham  bars  burg,  Penna. 


QUALITY  CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  9c;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas, 
lOe;  Buff  Rocks,  Hamburgs,  12e;  Heavy  Mixed,  9c; 
Light  Mixed,  8c.  PLUM  CREEK  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Sunbury,  Pa. 


miri/C  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
tflltlVa  BARRON  STRAIN 

B.  W.  D.  tested  and  trapnested.  Produced  by  a  breeder 
are  the  better  Chicks  to  buy.  Our  circular  on  request. 

CLARA  HEN  COURT  FARM,  ltoslyn,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED 

Trapped  11  years;  R.  O.  P.  records  to  325  eggs. 

ACREBRIDGE  FARM  Box  R  MARLBORO.  MASS. 

PHIPlf  Q  PULLETS  from  Barron’s  White  Leghorns. 
UniLAd  Imported  anually  from  Barron  England. 
Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free. 

Bishop’s  Poultry  Farm,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes....  $4.00  $7.5#  $140#  $67.5#  $130 

Rocks  or  Reds .  3.5#  6  50  12  00  57.50  110 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3  00  5.50  10  00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  .  2.50  [4.50  8.00  37.50  70 


From  careruliy  selected  free-iauge  flocks.  100?S  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  ltox  7ft,  Richfield,  Penna. 

Porter’s  Certified  Leghorns 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Leghorns  Dur- 
in  Past  10  Years.  Over  1,100  Certified  This  Year. 

This  great  record  proves  conclusively  that  these  birds 
are  consistent  high  producers.  Large  Leghorns,  Large 
Chalk-White  Eggs,  Marvelous  Chicks,  Males,  Pullets.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Brooder  Stoves  at  less  than  Sears  &  Roebuck. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorns,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light,  $8.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Bex  73  McAIioterville,  Pa. 


/*if  ff  /Ntrn  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
l  HU  |\N  Barron  English  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
^***V/*“’^  from  my  own  flock,  9c.  100#  live  ar¬ 
rival.  May.  E.  L.  BEATER  -  McAllaterville,  Penna. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CRICKS  Moderate  Prices. 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome. 

Prof,  llurry  R.  Lewis,  Davisvllle,  R.  I.,  Box  R, 


I)  4,1, v  rhiplrc  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  1  1  c  ea 
DnllJ  LHIUIS  Larger  amounts  less.  Parcel  post 
paid.  Free  circular  FRANK  111.01,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


eMfPlfC  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
10c.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100* 
live  deliver}'  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlislervillo,  P». 


FUirVC  S.C.W.  Leghorns— special  mating,  from  my 
UIUllIVC)  ownflock,  $15100.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


WyckofF-Seabury  Egg  Bred  Chicks 

HEN;  BREEDERS  ONLY .  $170  P«r  1000 

Adam  Seabury  -  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  WEEKLYS 

Larsre,  strong:  chicks  from  good  layers  (some  blood-tested). 
Discount  on  larpre  orders.  l.ow  Prices  10%  books  order 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY  NEW  BERLIN,  PENNA. 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs  5: 


Ewing’s  whhe  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  layers.  For  15  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314  egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa 


Penna.  Slate  Cerlilied  Leghorn  Chicks 

Pure  Hanson  and  Ilnneon-IV yckoff  Strains. 

All  males  from  hens  laying  200  to  315  eggs  in  a  year. 
Free  catalog  describing  our  modern  hatchery,  poultry 
farm,  matings,  R.  O.  P.  entries,  records,  etc.  Also  offer 
Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  from  good  stock. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
#10  per  100.  R.I.Red, 
#14  per  100.  Free  de¬ 
livery.  24  years  shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Booklet. 

BAKY  CHICKEN  FARM  0N-1IUD80N 
Phone  4F14  8taat»bnrjr,  N.  Y. 


Pheasant  Eggs 

Ringnecks,  from  choice  stock,  hardy  birds,  $3.50  set¬ 
ting  of  12  eggs.  Beared  White  Silky  Bantam,  setting  of 
12  eggs,  $2.50.  Black  Cochins  Bantam,  setting  of  12 
eggs,  $2.00.  ALP1IEU8  COE,  Suffern,  New  York 


TURKEY  EGGS 

We  offer  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Eggs  from  selected  disease  free 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballmton  Spa,  N.  Y. 


TIIRIf  FYQ  Eggs  and  Baby  Turkeys.  Esbenshade’s 
I  U  n  IV  E.  I  O  Famous  Bronze  Strains  puts  you  on  the 
right  road  to  greatest  success  and  profits.  Catalog. 
Guaranteed.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Ronks,  Pa. 


-f— »OU  It  BON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS— Ten  for 
A-  1#5.00.  45  cents  each  on  larger  orders. 

Prepaid.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  New  York 


U  I  C  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

V#  ■  I  I  Barred  Rocks 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large’  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 

for  circular.  POTTER  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Box  237.  Mitfluitown.  ft. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  mornihg  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 

•jvvuwvwvwwvuv u%njwwvwC 


in  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  or  Mammoth  Toulouse 
I  L  Goose  Eggs,  $6.00  postpaid.  Big  type  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Bronze  turkey  hatching  eggs— boc  ea. 

Poults.#!  ea.  ANNIE  WILHELM,  Wrentham, Mass. 


Exceptionally  fine  mammoth  bronze  turrets— Eggs  75c. 
lufertiles  replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  T. 


LARGE  WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 

Hatching  Eggs  from  free  range  stock,  ftOe  each;  #5.00 
per  dozen.  Mixed  Duck  Eggs,  #1.25  per  15.  Golden 
Buff  Rocks,  #1.25  per  15  eggs.  All  prepaid.  ALONZO 
D.  SHAFFER,  Elliotts v llle,  Penna. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
I  slip ,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— S25  per  hundred. 
Small  lots,  28c.  HAltKY  TASTER,  Kansomrille,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS— Great  layers.  EGGS.  DUCKLINGS. 

Pricesreasonable.  ALICE  TRAMMELL,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


DUCK  EGGS— Mammoth  White  Pekin,  #12.00  hun. 
delivered.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  white  pekin  duck  eggs— $1.50  doz. 

SI  0.00  hundred.  DUCKLINGS— $25.00  hundred 
postpaid.  Kollin  Shearer  -  -  Northfield,  Mass. 


TANCRED-BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Closely  culled,  well  kept  flocks.  An  income  of  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS -POSTPAID 
25 — $3.75  50— $7.00  100— $13.00  500— $62.50  1000— $120 

We  also  hatch  very  choice  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Silver  Laced  Wy¬ 
andottes  and  the  largest  of  Ducklings.  Send  for  price  list. 

Our  shipments  must  reach  you  in  good  condition  and  in  due  time,  or  we  will  refund 
your  remittance. 

Fairview  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


Feather  Pulling 

Some  months  ago  I  thought  there  was 
a  case  of  depluming  mite  in  my  flock  of 
White  Leghorns.  Since  then,  on  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  I  have  used  sulphur  oint¬ 
ment  and  have  thoroughly  sprayed  their 
quarters,  and  have  now  about  reached 
the  conclusion  that  my  first  diagnosis  wras 
incorrect  and  rather  think  that  it  is  a 
case  of  feather  eating,  as  evidenced  by 
the  lack  of  any  feathers  whatever  in  the 
litter  or  on  the  dropping  boards,  and  have 
at  times  noticed  the  birds  picking  feath¬ 
ers  from  each  other  and  also  from  them¬ 
selves.  Would  this  indicate  a  lack  of 
some  one  ingredient  in  their  feed? 

New  York.  w.  G.  H. 

Feather  pulling,  like  cannibalism  and 
some  other  vices,  seems  to  be  due  to  close 
confinement,  rather  than  to  any  error  in 
feeding.  The  taste  of  blood  has  a  re¬ 
markable  effect  upon  fowls  of  any  age. 
Chicks  a  few  days  old  exhibit  all  the 
ferocity  of  blood-thirsty  tigers  when  they 
have  started  blood  upon  the  toes  of  some 
of  their  fellows  and  old  hens  will  disem¬ 
bowel  their  mates  when  once  started  at 
the  killing.  Text  books  upon  poultry¬ 
keeping  give  “improper  feeding”  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  this  exhibition  of  de¬ 
praved  appetite  but  they  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  state  what  that  improper  feed¬ 
ing  consists  in.  It  cannot  be  lack  of  ani¬ 
mal  food  or  of  salt,  as  the  trouble  oc¬ 
curs  in  flocks  being  given  raw  meat  or 
salt  pork,  as  well  as  in  those  without 
these  additions  to  a  grain  diet.  Close 
confinement  certainly  encourages  the 
vices  of  feather  pulling  and  the  like. 
Fowls  busy  on  range  don’t  attack  each 
other.  Giving  a  flock  its  freedom  for  a 
time  is  the  only  method  of  stopping  the 
killing  in  some  cases.  We  might  suggest 
a  paraphrase  of  an  old  warning  against 
evil  in  “The  devil  finds  something  for 
idle  hens  to  do.”  It  has  been  suggested 
that  feather  pulling  might  be  stopped  by 
coating  the  feathers  with  some  bitter 
tasting  stuff,  but  that  suggestion  does  not 
seem  practicable.  We  should  not  care 
to  dip  all  of  a  flock  into  some  distasteful 
mixture  or  tar  them  all  over,  as  we  might 
the  toes  of  a  picked  chicken,  m.  b.  d. 


Those  Chinchilla  Rabbits 

I  am  interested  in  those  rabbits  referred 
to  in  a  recent  article  by  Miller  Purvis. 

Maryland.  o.  W.  H. 

We  raise  Chinchilla  rabbits  here  prin¬ 
cipally  because  we  can  get  a  good  price 
for  the  pelt  when  they  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  We  can  raise  a  four-pound  Chin¬ 
chilla  for  about  30  to  35  cents  and  it 
would  be  worth  a  dollar  in  New  York 
City.  We  are  so  far  from  big  markets 
here  that  we  dress  them  and  ship  them  in 
refrigerator  cars  to  West  Coast  cities, 
where  we  get  from  20  to  27  cents  per 
pound  for  them.  Besides  we  get  paid  for 
the  pelts.  A  fairly  good  Chinchilla  pelt 
is  worth  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar.  Pelt 
sent  in  poor  condition  sell  for  as  low  as 
10  cents. 

We  have  a  co-operative  rabbit  associa¬ 
tion  which  handles  the  dressing  and  ship¬ 
ping  of  the  rabbits.  Four  pounds  is  the 
favorite  weight.  This  size  is  called  fryers. 
Payment  has  been  made  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  but  I  have  just  had  a  notice 
from  the  association  that  hereafter  pay¬ 
ment  for  rabbits  will  be  made  on  delivery, 
except  that  pelts  will  be  paid  for  each 
month  as  returns  come  in.  We  never 
knew  how  buyers  are  going  to  grade  pelts, 
so  we  cannot  pay  for  them  until  we  get 
returns. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Biological  Purvey,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  ask  that  the  two  bul¬ 
letins  on  rabbit  culture  that  have  been 
published  by  the  survey  be  sent  you,  you 
will  get  the  information  you  want. 

Idaho.  MILLER  PURVIS. 


Ear  Canker  in  Rabbits 

I  have  been  raising  rabbits  for  years. 
I  purchased  a  few  of  the  Spanish  breed, 
and  discovered  that  their  ears  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  fill  with  a  kind  of  scaly  sub¬ 
stance  which  clogs  the  passages.  If  this 
is  not  scraped  out  from  time  to  time  it 
causes  the  rabbits  to  shake  their  heads, 
and  the  hair  on  the  ears  to  fall  off.  Ears 
seem  to  be  the  only  parts  of  the  body  af¬ 
fected.  What  advice  is  offered? 

New  York.  M.  v. 

Rabbits  afflicted  with  ear  canker 
should  be  kept  separated  from  the  others. 
Sometimes  if  the  disease  has  reached  ad¬ 
vanced  stages,  it  is  better  to  kill  the  rab¬ 
bits  thus  affected  than  run  the  risk  of 
letting  it  spread  throughout  the  flock. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  effectively 
treated  in  the  following  manner :  Bathe 
the  affected  parts,  every  morning  in  luke¬ 
warm  water,  after  which  apply  ordinary 
carbolated  petroleum  freely.  The  pe¬ 
troleum  should  be  warmed  sufficiently  to 
make  it  easy  to  apply. 

Ear  canker  is  hard  to  deal  with,  once 
it  reaches  an  advanced  stage.  Conse¬ 
quently,  all  rabbits  should  be  watched 
carefuily  for  the  first  symptoms.  If  this 
is  done'  and  the  disease  treated  at  once 
as  suggested  above,  it  should  cause  very 
little  trouble.  f.  c.  soule. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Me. 


Daughter’s  idea  of  being  helpful 
around  the  house  is  to  run  the  radio 
while  mother  is  running  the  vacuum 
i  cleaner. — Cincinnati  Enquirer 


April  '27,  1929 

Boys  and  Girls 

Jared  and  I  Go  Fishing 

Jared  was  milking  Nelly.  I  was  milk¬ 
ing  Brownie.  We  were  both  singing 
“Polly  wolly  doodle”  at  the  top  of  our 
lungs;  a  habit  we  indulge  in  while  milk¬ 
ing.  I  don't  know  whether  the  cows  en¬ 
joy  our  vocal  efforts  or  not,  but  we  do. 
Once  in  a  while  we  get  kicked  out — not 
very  often,  so  I  think  that  they  must 
like  our  songs  as  a  general  rule. * 

We  were  right  in  the  middle  of  a  verse 
when  an  idea  struck  Jared  and  we  left 
the  Flea  sitting  on  the  railroad  track 
while  we  listened  to  the  Idea.  “Why  don't 
you  go  fishing  tonight?”  it  said.  We  both 
thought  it  was  a  good  little  idea,  but  be¬ 
fore  we  had  time  to  ask  ivliat  kind  of 
fish  we  could  catch  on  the  fourth  eve¬ 
ning  of  May  it  had  flown  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow. 

We  finished  milking  to  the  tune  of 
“Darling  Nelly  Gray,”  and  I  carried  the 
milk  to  the  house  'while  he  gave  the  cows 
their  supper.  By  the  time  the  milk  was 
separated  and  our  supper  was  eaten  it 
was  quite  dark,  and  we  had  to  light  a 
lantern  in  order  to  see  to  carry  the  skim- 
milk  to  the  calves,  Heidi,  Emma,  Peggy 
and  Mabel. 

Then  we  were  ready  to  start.  “Where 
shall  we  go?”  Jared  asked.  “O,  let's  go 
down  to  the  string-piece  and  come  up,” 
I  answered.  “I  want  to  see  if  the  cow¬ 
slips  down  there  are  blooming.”  So  off 
we  went,  Jared  ahead  carrying  the  fish- 
pole,  I  carried  the  lantern,  of  course. 

It  was  dark  and  somewhat  foggy  when 
we  climbed  the  wall  by  the  icehouse  and 
it  seemed  even  more  foggy  when  we 
climbed  over  the  fence  at  the  garden.  We 
were  both  too  breathless  to  talk  after 
walking  so  rapidly  but  I  could  wave  my 
arms  and  point  to  indicate  the  amount 
of  spinach  I  had  w’eeded  that  day.  Jared 
pulled  a  couple  of  stalks  of  rhubarb  and 
we  walked  on  eating  it — past  the  maple 
tree  where  the  bluebird  always  has  her 
nest,  over  the  stone  bridge  and  across 
the. flat  to  the  fishing  place. 

Jared  had  the  bait  in  a  can  in  his 
pocket  and  as  lie  started  to  bait  his  hook 
I  asked  for  my  line.  “Your  line?”  He 
fished  in  liis  pockets  and  produced  a 
short  piece  of  twine,  no  hook.  Well,  he 
had  the  laugh  on  me  that  time ;  he  had 
the  pole,  the  good  line,  the  bait  and  the 
hook.  I  predicted  that  he  wouldn’t  catcli 
a  thing,  and  taking  the  lantern  went  off 
to  look  for  coivslips  and  clieckerberries — 
found  plenty  of  both.  I  took  some  check- 
erberries  back  to  him  and  we  squatted  on 
the  bank  of  the  brook  watching  the  lights 
on  the  ripples  as  they  swirled  about  the 
rocks.  The  fog  was  lifting  and  soon  we 
sawr  the  moon  coming  up  over  the  hill. 
And  then  we  heard  something.  We  sat 
perfectly  still  and  heard  first  very  faint¬ 
ly,  then  much  louder  and  nearer.  Whip- 
poor-will,  whip-poor-will  repeated  many 
times.  The  whip-poor-wills  had  come  back  : 
as  sure  a  sign  of  Summer  as  the  blue¬ 
bird  is  of  Spring.  Over  on  the  hill  to 
the  west  under  the  yellow  pines — perhaps 
perched  on  the  Flat  Rock,  one  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  nice  fat  moth  for  his  first  sup¬ 
per  in  the  North. 

No  more  fishing — I  don’t  think  either 
of  us  were  very  keen  about  catching  fish 
that  night  any  way.  Fishing  was  mere¬ 
ly  on  excuse  to  go  down  river  for  an  ad¬ 
venture. 

And  we  found  that.  As  we  started 
back  across  the  flat  Jared  asked.  “What 
makes  that  sound?”  I  didn’t  need  to  ask. 
for  I  had  often  wondered  and  many  times 
asked  what  made  that  long-drawn-out 
guttural  trill,  and  my  questions  had  never 
been  answered  satisfactorily. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  “Only  eight 
o’clock,”  I  said.  “Let's  find  out  for  our¬ 
selves  what  make  the  racket.  As  we 
neared  the  stone  bridge  the  music  in¬ 
creased.  It  seemed  that  there  were  doz¬ 
ens  of  songsters  all  trilling  at  once.  We 
walked  down  to  the  Sarabena’s  edge — an 
inlet  of  the  river,  and  there  our  music 
seemed  loudest  of  all — then  it  stopped. 
We  “froze”  and  after  a  moment  or  two 
a  single  chorister  started  in  again,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  half  dozen,  and  then  more  of 
the  others.  I  stepped  close  to  the  water’s 
edge  and  swung  the  lantern  down.  “Why, 
it’s  toads !”  Jared  cried  and  sure  enough 
they  were  toads !  Literally  dozens  of 
them,  evidently  come  to  the  Sarabena  to 
mate  and  to  lay  tlieir  eggs.  We  waded 
out  into  the  water  and  soon  they  became 
used  to  cur  presence  and  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  afraid.  We  held  the  lantern 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
watched  them  distend  tlieir  throats  till 
they  looked  like  tiny  balloons.  Some  or 
them  seemed  almost  on  the  point  ot 
bursting,  and  at  times  the  clamor  was 
so  great  it  was  almost  deafening. 

We  examined  some  of  the  eggs — long 
strings  of  a  jelly-like  substance  contained 
the  small,  round,  dark  eggs.  Some  of 
these  were  fastened  to  pickerel  weed 
stalks  and  other  weed  growths.  Others 
seemed  to  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 

We  had  a  lot  to  tell  to  Erwin  and 
Johnny  when  we  got  back  to  the  house. 
Of  course  everyone  was  in  bed  and  Ray¬ 
mond  finally  had  to  tell  us  to  shut  up 
so  he  could  get  some  sleep. 

Next  day  I  looked  in  a  reference  book 
to  see  if  I  could  find  out  more  about  the 
“singer  in  the  Sarabena,”  and  this  is 
what  it  said :  “The  throat  is  puffed  out 
almost  globular,  thus  forming  a  vocal 
sac.  The  sound  is  made  by  the  air  drawn 
in  the  nostrils  and  past  back  and  forth 
from  lungs  to  mouth  over  vocal  chords, 
the  puffed  out  throat  acting  as  resonator.” 

BERTA  L.  GRIFFITHS. 
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WITH  a  Leola  you  can  be  sure  of 
raising  90  to  98  per  cent  of  your 
chicks  to  maturity.  Round,  all-wood,  light 
weight,  portable,  easily  heated  or  venti¬ 
lated,  large  windows  and  door  are  some 
outstanding  Leola  features.  Thousands  of 
owners,  poultry  farms  and  agricultural 
schools  have  proved  the  Leola  to  be  the 
best  house  for  profitable  chick  raising. 

Write  for  the  inter¬ 
esting  folder  about 
the  Leola  Brooder 
House — it  gives 
complete  details. 

H.  M.  Stauffer  &  Son 

Box  RN  Leola,  Pa. 


LEOLA 


Brooder!  House 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 


In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder 
than  you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of 
ordinary  shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater, 
will  cost  you  only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

1  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it.  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder 
Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater  holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 
Burns  IQ  Pays  Without  Attention 


Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don't  say  it's  the 
iest  brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
lavs  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please 
ire  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  fur  mu  Jree  Jiouklet 
Pnii.lt  ru  helps.11 


* Poultry  helps 

I.  PUTNAM 


Route  464-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Absolutely  Stops  Breakage.  A 
fibre  box  with  moulded  carri¬ 
ers  to  hold  1  to  12  dozen  eggs. 

Costs  less— lighter  weight, 


yet  stronger — saves  postage 
—  simple  to  use.  Amazing 
low  prices.  Write 

Holed-Tite  Packing  Inc. 

(With  the  International  Paper  Co.) 

100  E,  42nd  Street 
Dept.  H-4  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER’S 

NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COO 

Designed  to  comply 
with  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

PRICE,  $1.15 

Size  24x36x12  in.  F.  <->•  B.  Orange,  Va. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


30doz  size  with  Hats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept«  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y» 


Ask  for  the  Best 
Beef  Scrap  by  Name — 


DIAMOND  PICK 


“It’s  Better  Because  It’s  Pure” 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

’42-A  Logan  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

Tlie  richest  known  Anti-Rachitie 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  i  F.O.B. 

*0  “  .  .  13.00!  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

MacKcllar’s  Charcoal 

lor  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow- 
aered .  Ituy  direct  f  rom  largest  mu  nufactu  rers  of  Charcoal 
rr°i*u®ts.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
i.  al*  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

**■  “wKELLAIi’S  SONS  CO.,  Peeksklll,  N.Y. 


Treatment  of  Coccidiosis 

Could  you  advise  a  remedy  I  could 
use  for  coccidiosis?  H.  J.  B. 

Prevention  is  the  remedy  for  coccidio¬ 
sis.  Treatment  of  the  infection  after  it 
has  reached  a  stage  where  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  is  very  unsatisfactory.  When  the 
damage  to  the  bird’s  tissues  has  been 
done  and  the  hiding  places  in  the  intes¬ 
tinal  tract  where  the  germs  congregate 
are  occupied,  it  is  pretty  late  to  talk 
about  treatment.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  coccidiosis  is  a  disease  caused 
by  organisms  that  are  found  wherever 
fowls  are  kept.  You  can’t  get  away  from 
them,  but  you  can  keep  them  away  from 
the  fowls  by  keeping  the  things  in  which 
these  organisms  congregate  out  of  the 
fowls’  reach. 

The  droppings  of  infected  fowls  or 
birds  are  the  first  things  to  consider. 
These  cannot  be  kept  entirely  from  chicks 
and  growing  pullets,  but  by  the  use  of 
frequently  renewed  litter  in  the  buildings 
and  by  frequent  removal  of  the  droppings 
from  the  buildings  the  number  of  the 
parasites  may  be  kept  down  to  low  levels. 
General  and  continuous  cleanliness,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  quarters  of  small  chicks 
that  are  easily  infected,  is  the  measure 
to  be  enforced. 

Next  comes  the  soil  where  the  birds 
run.  All  soil  long  in  use  by  poultry  be¬ 
comes  saturated  with  disease  organisms. 
Either  keep  the  young  stock,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  off  from  such  soil  or  keep  the  soil 
covered  up.  Yearly  removal  of  brooder 
houses  to  new  locations  accomplishes  the 
first  end ;  covering  the  runs  by  a  concrete 
carpet  or  platform  the  second.  On  farms 
the  first  plan  is  easiest  and  best.  On 
plants  of  limited  size  the  second  may  be 
the  only  practicable  one.  The  whole  idea 
is  to  keep  the  birds  from  picking  up  the 
coccidiosis  organisms  with  those  things 
that  they  are  always  swallowing  and  thus 
becoming  infected. 

There  are  several  measures  of  some 
value  in  making  the  interiors  of  young 
chickens  unattractive  to  coccidiosis  germs. 
They  help  cleanliness  of  quarters  and 
runs  in  preventing  disease  but  are  not 
substitutes  for  them.  Both  should  go  to¬ 
gether.  The  feeding  of  milk  is  probably 
the  most  effective  of  these.  Give  it  in  any 
form,  liberally  and  continuously,  from  the 
start.  The  University  of  California  has 
promulgated  a  milk  cure  for  the  disease 
after  it  shows  itself.  This  is  essentially 
the  feeding  of  a  40  per  cent  dried  milk 
ration  and  the  precautions  as  to  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  sanitation  already  spoken  of. 
A  mash,  such  as  dried  skim  or  buttermilk, 
40  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  10  lbs. ;  yellow  corn- 
meal,  30  lbs.,  and  ground  barley,  20  lbs., 
is  kept  constantly  before  the  chicks  in 
hoppers  or  troughs,  and  grain  is  fed  once 
or  twice  daily  hut  in  only  such  amounts 
as  will  not  total  more  than  one-third  to 
one-half  the  weight  of  mash  consumed. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  mash  is 
not  material,  so  long  as  it  is  a  suitable 
growing  mash  with  a  40  per  cent  dried 
milk  content  to  replace  other  animal  pro¬ 
tein  constituents,  such  as  meat  scrap. 
This  feeding  may  be  continued  for  from 
one  to  two  weeks  and  gradually  discon¬ 
tinued  in  favor  of  the  regular  ration.  It 
induces  watery  droppings  and  calls  for 
strict  attention  to  brooder-house  sanita¬ 
tion.  Where  liquid  milk  is  used  in  place 
of  the  dried  product  in  a  mash,  this  is  fed 
continuously  in  place  of  water.  No  mash 
is  fed  during  the  treatment,  but  green 
stuff  is,  and,  if  this  is  not  in  ample  sup¬ 
ply,  a  quart  of  cod-liver  oil  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  grain  is  fed.  In  any  event,  the 
grain  is  fed  rather  sparingly,  the  greater 
part  of  it  at  night.  Return  gradually  to 
normal  feeding  after  evidence  of  the 
disease  disappears.  M.  B.  D. 

Forced  Molt  of  Poultry 

I  have  been  thinking  of  penning  up 
my  year-old  hens  to  make  them  molt  so 
they  will  lay  early  in  the  Fall.  Do  you 
think  it  will  pay  to  do  so?  I.  E.  B. 

No,  this  plan  of  trying  to  make  the 
fowls  molt  out  of  season  is  not  now  con¬ 
sidered  desirable.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  great  idea  to  upset  the 
hen’s  routine  of  life  by  alternate  fasting 
and  feeding,  so  that  they  would  molt 
early  and  get  the  job  out  of  the  way. 
Now  and  then  it  worked  as  desired,  but 
many  times  did  not.  Another  drawback 
was  that  this  special  molt  would  be  only 
partial,  and  another  would  occur  at  the 
regular  time.  A  humorist  of  a  former 
generation  said  that  “the  time  to  set  a 
hen  is  when  the  hen  wants  to  set.”  The 
same  holds  good  with  most  other  hen 
habits.  The  best  plan  is  to  feed  and  care 
for  them  well  and  let  them  molt  when 
they  get  ready. 


“LAWN  PARK”  COOPv.^. 

The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
hens  ami  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
tlie  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 
PROOF  AGAINST  HAWKS,  RATS.  WEASELS,  etc. 
Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  Size,  open, 
18  ill.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 
Ask  for  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  82  URBANA,  INDIANA 


WILLGERODT  Hffi 

,<S.W.[L/I®©KI®IK.Kr 


SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  MAY  CHICKS 

All  chicks  are  from  trapuested-pedigreed  hens  of  known  parentage  pro¬ 
ducing  on  our  own  breeding  plant  —  not  hatchery  chicks.  Write  lor 
Our  Free  Leghorn  Book  and  Special  May  Prices. 

WILLGERODT  BROS.  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production. 
100%  live  arrival.  Prices  Delivered —  60  100  600  1000 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff,  Brown;  Anconas  . $6.60  $12.00  $67.60  $110.00 


Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge;  B.  Minorcas  .  7.60  14.00  67.60  130.00 

6.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  and  W.  Wyandottes .  7.60  14.00  67.60  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  10c;  B.  J.  Giants,  18c.  Order  direct  or  send  for  illustrated  circular. 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


“Satisfactory  Chicks” 

100JS  Live  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Bank  reference.  Member  I.B.C.A. 
Don’t  gamble.  Many  have  bought 
“Satisfactory  Chicks”  for  22  years  ! 
Order  early.  Send  for  beautiful  4-color 
catalog!  Chicks  not  postpaid  to  Canada. 

The  New  Washington  Hatchery  Co. 
Box  H  New  Washington,  Ohio 


25 

60 

100 

600 

1000 

S.C.Wh  .  Br  ,  Bf.  &  Bl  Leghorns, 

Sheppard’s  Anconas . 

Bar.,  Wh.  and  Bf.  Rox,  Bf.  Orp., 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$11.00 

SBO.OO 

$115 

Reds  and  BL  Minorcas . 

4.50 

•  00 

15.00 

70.00 

115 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyan- 

dotfes,  Bf.  Minorcas . 

Ex.  Qtial.  Wh-  Wyan.,  Reds.  Rox, 

4.75 

1.50 

16.00 

75.00 

145 

Wyckoff  Wh.,  Wb.  Mincoras. 

5.00 

9.50 

10  00 

85  00 

160 

Heavy  Mixed . 

— 

6.00 

11.50 

55  00 

105 

Light  Mixed . 

— 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

65 

Black  Giants . 

— 

— 

20.00 

— 

— 

White  Pekin  Ducklings.  ... 


28c  each 


SPXC1AL/ECC  BRED  CHICKS 


NO  JVIONBY  WJD  v^JHIP  C.OTEx 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  1004  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  26  60  100  800  600 

S.C.  White.  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . . $3.60  $6.75  $13  $38  00  $62 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  4.00  -  _  “ 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 4.26 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds .  8.26 

Jersey  Black  Giants . *6.00 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO,  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


4.00 

7.76 

16 

43.00 

72 

4.26 

8.26 

16 

46.26 

76 

8.26 

6.00 

11 

32.00 

62 

6.00 

11.60 

22 

dlers  THOR-0  BRED  BABY 

«J  “LIVE  AND  LAV'* 


'  I  ^HFY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have  1 
-L  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caietully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  BufT  Leghorns.  HIP  JJ 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  BufT  Orpingtons. 

White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100£  live  delivery  guaranteed.  PostpaidJwjS’  FREE  ' 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book, 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO.  N. 


are  bred  to  make  money  lor  you.  Strong.PahhTvigorounro^heWld^est  • 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as -Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms. Daniels 
r'Xh°,mp®,on’  Mal:tm,’  Shepard,  Fjshel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  ,* 
y  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^ 
Postpaid  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  S  end  now  'A 
nr  free  Poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits 

s  F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N. 


Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorn  Chix 


THE 

COM¬ 

MER¬ 

CIAL 

EGG 

MAN’S 

FAVOR¬ 

ITE 


THEY 

GROW 

THEY 

CROW 

THEY 

LAY 

THEY 

PAY 


Our  breeders  are  selected 
for  size,  type  and  egg 
production.  Having  long, 
deep  rectangular  bodies,  the  kind  the  commer¬ 
cial  egg  farmer  wants.  For  the  past  three 
years  three-fourths  of  our  chicks  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  these  men,  they  know  a  good  hen 
when  they  see  her.  Write  us  for  our  literature, 
i  it  is  free. 

/v>  PRICES:  $12.00  per  100,  $57.50— 

mr  soo,  $110-1000 

■yj  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

CHIX.  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks 

MAY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $12.00  per  100 

Barred  Hocks,  Beds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  .  14.00  per  100 
Wh.  Hocks,  Wyandottes, Buff  Orpingtons..  16.00  per  100 
April  $2  more;  June  and  July  $2  less.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10c  Light  and  Heavy  12e, 
All  Heavy  14o  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  80IIOF.NIIOUVH 
IIATCIIEItY. 849  Main  8t.,H>ekenwoli,N.  J.  l’hone  1602  or  1604 


BIG  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Matings 


300  326  eggfi,  8.  C.  Whito 
Leghorn*.  AIho  Special 
Tunored  Muting*  and 

15  other  varieties :  Buff, 
Brown,  Black  Leghorns; 
Anconas,  White,  Buff, 
Black  Minorcas;  Barred, 
White,  Buff  Rocks;  White 
Wyandottes:  S.  C.  and  K. 
C.  Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons; 
Jersey  Black  Giants. 

Write  today  for  free 
catalog  before  you  buy. 
Prices  Low  and  good  genu¬ 
ine  personal  service  to 
each  customer.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed,  28  years 
shippimr  chicks  to  satis¬ 
fied  customers. 


pride  o’  Niagifts 

CHICKS 


^CATALOG/ 

1200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping- 
tons,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
£^1.,-,Ducklin>?s-  WE  GIVE  FULL. 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER! 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


ytJJ '  fj[- 


*|Ja 


1900-1929 
First  to  ship 
Chicks  in  U.  S. 


UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &ECG  FARM 

New  Washington  .Ohio  Dept,  o 


Linesville  GOLD 
MEDAL  CHICKS 

still  on  top.  After 
winning  STATE 
GOLD  MEDAL 
the^  are  win¬ 
ning  cash  for 
others.  You 
can  WIN 
with  Our 

STURDY 
CHICKS 


Write 
today 
for  FREE 
BOOKLET 
and  prices 
also  FREE 
BOOK  on 
BROODING. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain....  $10.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks—  Wm.  Nace’s  Select .  12.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  13.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  7.00 

less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  In  1,000  lots.  26  chicks  add  2c. 
50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  100*  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Dept.  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHIX 


TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  Chicks. 

$10.00  per  100  $47.50—500  $90.00—1000 

10016  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  667. 

A  REAL  bargain,  Fairbanks-Morse  6  h.p.,  32- 
volt  lighting  plant;  6  h.p.  engine;  3%  k.w. 
generator;  16  280-amp.  batteries;  1.000-watt 

dimmer  for  poultry-houses;  36  bulbs;  all  excel¬ 
lent  condition;  $300  cash.  H.  BISSING,  West 
Cornwall,  Conn. 


HONEY— Finest  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6.60;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  clover  extracted  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.15; 

10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80,  delivered 
third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 


PECANS,  best  thin  shells,  four-pound  basket. 

$2.25;  ten  pounds,  $5;  insured,  prepaid.  J.  R. 
RITTER,  Hastings,  Fla. 


HONEY,  nice  color,  fine  flavor,  clover,  60-lb. 

can,  here,  $7.20;  buckwheat.  $5.40  10-lb.  pail, 
within  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat.  $1.75.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fine  quality,  white  clover,  $6  per  60- 
lb.  can.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  board  elderly  lady  in  pleasant 
country  home.  ADVERTISER  6316,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  riding  cultivator  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  L.  A.  JOHNSON,  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders,  large  farm  home, 
on  New  York  bus  line.  MRS.  MARK  COYE- 
NEY,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


BLACK  walnut  wood  of  various  sizes.  B.  M. 
McNEIL,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  buy  200  gallons  maple  syrup,  pay 
cash.  HERBIE  SPEAR,  Buekland,  Mass. 


5-POUND  pail  pure  clover  honey  sent  postpaid, 
$1.25;  finest  you  ever  tasted.  HOLLYHOCK 
GARDENS,  Buekland,  Mass. 


IF  YOU  run  a  filling  station  or  stand  send  for 
wholesale  prices  on  honey,  packed  in  glass. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buekland,  Mass. 


WANTED — Second-hand  garden  tractor;  please 
state  make  and  price.  THEO.  GANTRIT,  133 
Thorn  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS. 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Hercules  log  saw  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  W.  S.  HALLENBECK,  R.  D.  1,  Greene. 
N.  Y. 

BEES,  5  colonies  Italians,  metal  cover,  10-frame 
Root  hives,  3-ply  foundation  combs,  horizon¬ 
tally  wired.  FIX,  50  Ridge  St.,  Tuekahoe, 
N.  Y. 


VOLUME  III 

OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

'T'HIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,"  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  Page  655 
girl.  We  have  seen  some  pretty  styles  in 
white  and  natural  linen.  The  skirts,  in 
kilt  or  box  pleats,  have  yoke  tops  which 
button  snugly ;  the  blouses  are  sleeveless 
or  with  very  short  sleeves,  some  of  them 
having  embroidered  nautical  emblems  at 
one  side.  The  white  linen  blouses  are  em¬ 
broidered  in  blue,  red  or  absinthe  green ; 
the  natural  linen  in  terra  cotta,  brown 
or  green. 

Ohiffon  blouses  in  white,  eggshell,  ca- 
pueine  and  the  new  blues,  greens  and 
yellows  are  very  sheer  and  feminine. 
They  are  often  trimmed  with  “old"’  lace ; 
that  is,  lace  of  the  ivory  or  ecru  tones. 

A  little  ensemble  that  certainly  de¬ 
served  the  term  “cute”  was  a  sleeveless 
dress  of  printed  dimity  with  a  coat  of 
linen  in  solid  color.  It  was  made  in  sev¬ 
eral  colors,  in  sizes  two  to  six  years,  and 
cost  $5.95  at  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop.  A 
very  useful  style  of  coat  for  the  small 
girl  is  flannel  with  silk  lining. 

Among  the  black  silks  for  coats  we  find 
bengaline,  faille,  moire,  satins  and  nov¬ 
elty  weaves.  They  are  usually  39  inches 
wide,  and  vary  in  price  from  $3  to  $6.50. 
When  making  a  coat  of  this  sort  the 
lining  and  coat  should  have  separate 
hems,  the  lining  being  loose  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  otherwise  it  is  very  likely  to  draw 
more  or  less  in  wearing,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  stiffening. 

We  have  seen  some  hats  of  baku  straw 
trimmed  with  folds  of  cheek  silk,  having 
a  scarf  to  match  of  the  same  silk.  They 
are  offered  for  wear  with  tweed  suits. 

Many  new  separate  silk  coats  have  a 
cape  effect — cape  collars  or  cape  backs. 
We  also  see  dark  blue  coats  featured  as 
being  newer  than  black. 

All  the  good  stores  now  offer  hats  in 
the  larger  head  sizes,  so  the  woman  who 
has  kept  her  long  hair  need  not  fear  she 
cannot  be  comfortably  fitted.  In  any  shop 
of  good  standing  we  always  find  sales¬ 
women  ready  to  spend  time  and  trouble 
in  fitting  the  matronly  customer. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Delayed  speech  trans¬ 
mission,  the  actual  bottling  up  of  a  word 
in  a  telephone  wire  and  holding  it  mo¬ 
mentarily,  was  demonstrated  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  April  12,  by  Sergius  P.  Grace, 
assistant  vice-president  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  laboratories.  The  holding  lasts 
only  for  a  few  hundredths  of  a  second, 
long  enough  to  permit  better  sound  trans¬ 
mission.  This  retarding  principle  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  trans-Atlantic  telephoning  and 
to  long  land  cables  to  overcome  echoes 
that  otherwise  would  arise  during  the 
lapse  of  time  required  for  spoken  words 
to  travel  so  far.  The  time,  for  example, 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  is  about 
five  one-liundredths  of  a  second.  The  con¬ 
dition  is  complicated  by  a  slow  dying 
down  of  voice  currents  toward  the  end 
of  a  sound. 

A  “split”  tornado  passed  over  North¬ 
ern  Arkansas  April  11,  leaving  5£)  dead, 
and  enormous  property  loss.  Chief  dam¬ 
age  was  in  Izard,  Jackson,  Craighead, 
Greene  and  Independence  counties.  Be¬ 
tween  75  and  100  persons  made  homeless 
by  the  total  destruction  of  the  village  of 
Guion  were  rescued  by  National  Guards 
from  three  caves  in  a  mountain  after 
nearly  24  hours  without  food. 

Police  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  were  search¬ 
ing  April  12  for  five  armed  robbers,  two 
of  them  masked,  who  held  up  two  mes¬ 
sengers  of  the  Irvington  Smelting  and 
Refining  Co.,  and  stole  900  ounces  of  pure 
bar  gold,  valued  at  $18,150.  The  rob¬ 
bery  occurred  a  block  and  a  half  from 
the  company’s  plant.  It  "was  executed 
swiftly  and  with  precision,  apparently  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  carefully  arranged  plan,  by 
men  who  had  familiarized  themselves 
with  the  operations  of  the  messengers. 

Governor  Roosevelt,  April  13,  approved 
the  Freiberg  bill  creating  a  commission 
to  plan  the  construction  of  two  toll 
bridges,  from  Tonawanda,  Erie  Co,  N. 
Y.,  to  Grand  Island  in  the  middle  of  the 
Niagara  River  and  thence  to  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls.  An  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000  is  provided  for  the  commission,  which 
will  submit  a  method  of  financing  the 
project  to  the  1930  legislature.  If  the 
plan  is  approved  the  work  will  be  started 
early  in  1930.  Recently  the  Governor  ap¬ 
proved  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  park  land  on 
Grand  Island. 

A.  H.  Kreider,  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  airplane  companies  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  instantly  killed,  Captain  Alan 
E.  T.  Bruce,  a  pilot,  was  fatally  injured, 
and  William  C.  Naylor,  an  aviation  en¬ 
gineer,  was  seriously  injured  in  a  col¬ 
lision  of  two  airplanes  over  the  Ford  Air¬ 
port  at  Detroit,  Mich..  April  13.  About 
8.000  persons,  who  had  assembled  for  an 
air  circus  at  which  several  pilots  were 
to  perform  difficult  manoeuvers,  witnessed 
the  accident. 

Three  officials  of  the  Dixie  Bay  Shore 
Realty  Co.,  of  Volusia  Co..  Fla.,  were  in- 
dieted  in  an  alleged  $10,000,000  land 
fraud  scheme  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  15.  The  in¬ 
dictment,  containing  10  counts,  was  re¬ 
turned  against  Ray  L.  Selden,  Daytona 
Beach,  as  president  of  the  corporation : 
Abraham  Gratz,  alias  Abraham  Gratch, 
as  vice  president,  and  Frank  Andrew 
Bennett,  alias  David  Kramer  Grats,  alias 
David  Gratz.  alias  Robert  Williams,  alias 
David  Gray,  as  secretary-treasurer.  The 


latter  two  men  reside  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
but  were  understood  now  to  be  in  Miami, 
Fla.  All  three  are  under  $5,000  bonds. 

Seven  persons  were  injured  slightly 
and  traffic  on  the  four  tracks  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  blocked  April 
15  when  a  Washington  express,  running 
at  60  miles  an  hour  toward  New  York, 
struck  a  machine  ditch  digger  and  heavy 
motor  truck  at  a  crossing  at  Iselin,  N. 
J.,  near  Rahway.  The  locomotive  dragged 
the  digger  and  truck  750  feet  before  it 
left  the  rails  and  toppled  to  its  side.  The 
tender  followed,  falling  at  right  angles 
to  the  engine.  Three  Pullmans  left  the 
tracks,  ripping  up  rails  and  dislodging 
ties.  The  remainder  of  the  express  did 
not  leave  the  tracks. 

An  indefinite  term  of  not  more  than 
three  years  in  the  penitentiary  was  im¬ 
posed  in  Special  Sessions,  New  York, 
April  15,  on  Grady  Terry,  a  bogus  war 
hero,  who  in  the  last  eight  years  frequent¬ 
ly  had  posed  in  this  country  as  a  British 
knight,  a  recipient  of  the  Victoria  Cross 
and  as  Captain  Roy  Brown,  who  was 
credited  with  having  shot  down  Baron 
von  Richthofen,  German  flier,  during  the 
war.  Terry  took  no  part  in  the  war. 
Terry  had  been  convicted  in  Special  Ses¬ 
sions  two  weeks  before  on  a  petit  larceny 
charge  made  by  Colonel  Helen  Russell 
Bastedo  of  1035  Park  Avenue,  comman¬ 
der  of  the  Women’s  Motor  Corps  during 
the  war.  She  charged  that  Terry  de¬ 
frauded  her  of  $12  on  a  subscription  to  a 
magazine  with  which  he  had  no  con¬ 
nection  when  posing  as  Captain  Brown. 
He  has  served  several  jail  terms,  and  is 
now  charged  with  bigamy. 

The  body  of  Lieutenant  Shapley  Gray 
of  the  Missouri  National  Guard  Air 
Unit  was  found  April  15  in  a  field  20 
miles  west  of  St.  Louis.  The  lieutenant 
had  jumped  from  his  plane  when  its 
motor  stalled  while  on  a  return  trip  from 
Jefferson  City.  The  flier’s  parachute 
was  found  intact  strapped  to  his  body 
with  the  release  cord  still  in  his  pocket, 
indicating  that  he  had  failed  to  pull  the 
ring.  Captain  William  B.  Wilmer,  pilot 
of  the  plane,  took  to  his  parachute  and 
landed  safely.  The  plane  was  wrecked 
in  the  timber  near  the  river. 

Charles  Kutfy  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
pilot,  was  killed  instantly  and  a  com¬ 
panion,  Henry  Walheim,  an  airplane  dis¬ 
tributer  of  Kearney,  N.  J.,  was  severely 
injured  when  their  plane  crashed  in  a 
field  near  Carrollton,  Ga.,  April  16. 

The  Michigan  Senate  April  16  passed 
the  Lennon  capital  punishment  bill,  21  to 
10.  The  vote  came  after  an  hour’s  de¬ 
bate  in  which  several  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  to  amend  the  measure.  An 
effort  to  have  the  referendum  clause 
stricken  from  the  bill  was  lost  17  to  10. 

Glenn  Austin,  34,  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
was  killed  April  16  when  his  balloon 
crashed  to  the  ground  at  Ogden,  Utah.  A 
carnival  group  of  several  hundred  persons 
witnessed  the  accident. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE.  — 
President  Hoover’s  message  outlining  the 
work  for  which  he  called  Congress  into 
extra  session  and  which  was  read  in  the 
Senate  and  House  April  16  had  interest¬ 
ing  suggestions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
farm  relief  and  tariff  revision  measures 
he  regarded  as  necessary  for  enactment 
to  relieve  prevailing  conditions  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry.  The  President 
clung  to  his  prior  insistence  that  tariff 
revision  should  be  “limited”  and  stressed 
his  belief  that  government  aid  to  the 
farmers  should  be  administered  chiefly 
by  the  farmers  themselves  through  mar¬ 
keting  organizations  owned  and  conduct¬ 
ed  by  farmers.  The  creation  of  a  .gov¬ 
ernment  farm  board  to  have  supervision 
over  the  public  funds  advanced  as  loans 
to  farm  organizations  and  to  assist  ag¬ 
riculture  in  other  ways  is  advocated  by 
the  President.  He  refers  to  it  several 
times  as  a  great  instrumentality  and 
compares  its  functions  to  those  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  A  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  message  is  that  he  speaks  of 
the  farm  aid  proposal  as  experimental, 
but  believes  that  a  start  should  be  made. 
The  President’s  specific  recommendations 
were  : 

Agricultural  relief  through  a  farm 
board  which  will  assist  co-operative  as¬ 
sociations  and  will  have  government 
funds  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Tariff  readjustment  to  aid  such  indus¬ 
tries  as  have  fallen  behind  in  the  race 
for  prosperity,  with  a  possible  change  of 
the  present  system  of  valuation  of  im¬ 
ported  goods. 

Repeal  of  the  national  origins  provision 
of  the  Immigration  Law,  now  set  to  go 
into  operation  July  1. 

Emergency  legislation  for  the  census 
of  1930,  which  will  carry  action  on  the 
law  for  reapportionment  of  the  House. 

“Some  minor  administration  meas¬ 
ures.”  which  may  include  transfer  of 
Prohibition  enforcement  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 


WASHINGTON. —  It  was  estimated 
that  the  total  number  of  bills  introduced 
in  Congress  April  15  was  between  500 
and  600.  Although  many  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  were  of  national  importance  affect¬ 
ing  the  immigration,  tariff,  industrial, 
market  governing,  narcotic  and  other 
laws,  most  of  them  were  revised  bills 
which  failed  of  passage  in  previous  con¬ 
gresses.  A  bill  to  provide  $5,000,000,000 
for  the  eostruetion  of  a  nationwide  sys¬ 
tem  of  hard-surfaced  post  roads  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Representative  Holaday.  Re¬ 
publican.  Illinois.  The  measure  would 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  project.  A  bill  sponsored  by 
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Chairman  Porter  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  would  provide  in¬ 
creased  penalty  for  violation  of  the  Har¬ 
rison  Narcotic  act  and  another  measure 
by  him  would  authorize  the  President  to 
place  an  embargo  ou  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  munitions  to  belligerent  na¬ 
tions.  A  resolution  by  Representative 
Fish,  Republican,  New  York,  would  pro¬ 
hibit  the  exportation  of  arms  and  muni¬ 
tions  to  belligerent  nations.  Representa¬ 
tive  Burtness,  Republican,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  offered  a  measure  to  provide  for  the 
stabilization  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
money.  A  proposal  by  Representative 
Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  Republican,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  would  make  available  additional 
funds  for  the  extension  of  Veterans’  Bu¬ 
reau  hospital  facilities.  Representative 
LaGuardia,  Republican,  New  York,  re¬ 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  a 'con¬ 
gressional  investigation  into  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  bankruptcy  laws.  Aliens 
would  be  excluded  in  count  of  persons  for 
the  reapportionment  of  members  of  the 
House  under  a  bill  by  Representative 
Stalker.  Republican,  New  York. 


Boys  and  Girls 

LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  Yrork.— Eleanor  Flynn  (13),  George  Lv- 
inan  (11),  *Ituth  Ilrehor  (13),  June  Woolstou 

(10) ,  Miranda  Woolston,  Mildred  Webster  (14) 
James  Jordan.  Kathryn  Daniels  (10),  Donald 
Finch  (11),  Ruth  Edwards,  Stanley  Sidorwicz 

(13) ,  Florence  Reed,  ‘Pearl  Lynn  (18),  Edward 
Barnes  (10),  ‘Helen  Gow  117).  Natalie  Curtis 

(14) ,  Alma  Daniels  (12),  ‘Janet  Ingersoll  (13) 
Kate  Minor,  Helen  Ludaick  (12),  Arlene  Thomas 
(13),  Jane  Caldwell  (10),  John  Mucha  (17) 
Elizabeth  Humphrey  (15),  Charles  Hunn,  Ar 
thur  Hunn,  Palmer  Carnright,  ‘Carl  Ratsch  (15) 
Ruth  Wagner  (16),  Donald  Gifford,  Evelyn  Bur- 
nett  (12),  ‘Teresa  Prinzing  (14),  Luella  Short 

(15) ,  Virginia  Di  Donato,  Lois  Russell  (18) 
Edna  Holumzer  (12),  Hazel  Ailing,  Esther  Pas 
talove  (14),  ‘Charlotte  Magnuson  (8),  ‘Dorothv 
SafTord  (15),  Iona  Welker  (17),  Marian  Butsko 

(11) . 

Pennsylvania.  —  ‘Olive  Whitehead,  Grace 
Schieferstein  (13),  Jas.  Buscaglio  (18),  Mary 
Healey,  Beatrice  Fresge  (8),  Gertrude  Baker 
(13),  Raymond  Bricker  (15),  Elinore  Maser 
Margaret  Esslinger  (12),  Elsie  Mae  Springer 
(15). 

Connecticut.— Helen  Hutchings  (13).  R.  J. 
Garvey  (16),  ‘Emma  Spader  (14),  Elizabeth 
Metsaek  (13),  ‘Grace  Cullis  (17). 

New  Jersey. — Lloyd  Marshall,  EDvood  Pot¬ 
ter,  Stephen  Chrappa  (16),  ‘Alice  Chew  (16), 
‘Sadie  Allen  (15). 

Vermont. — Elizabeth  Lang  (13),  Louise  Mil¬ 
ler  (9),  ‘Ruth  Abbott  (13),  Beatrice  Parker, 
Alice  Guthrie  (12). 

Massachusetts. — ‘Dorothy  Harris  (13),  Alice 
Donielo  (12).  Ola  Krasnoselsk.v  (11). 

New  Hampshire.— Madeline  Upham  (10). 
Rhode  Island.- — Elizabeth  Littlefield  (12). 
Maine. — Thelma  ILopkinson  (11),  Myrtle  Sand- 
strom. 

Michigan. — Ruth  Beck  (12),  Jane  Stoker  (9). 
Illinois. — Alma  Knudtson  (11),  Lowell  Lvnu 
(10). 

Ohio. — Marjorie  Kidney  (13),  Marcus  Eastlich 

(8) ,  Eli  Hirsimaki  (16). 

Wisconsin.— Henry  Mathefs  (15). 

Arkansas. — Eugene  Stephens  (14). 

Maryland. — Edith  Bradley  (11),  Isabel  Bark- 

doll  (11),  Eva  Hubert  (12). 

Virginia.- — Kenneth  Hart  (10),  Sybil  Taylor 

(9) ,  Mary  Hooper. 

West  Virginia. — ‘Clark  AHender  (15),  Audra 
Carter  (17). 

Georgia. — John  Brannen  (10),  Alice  Dorsey. 
Delaware.- — Mary  James. 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  for  contributors  on  this  list  should  be 
sent  to  this  office  for  local  address  in  stamped 
addressed  envelopes,  ready  for  mailing.  Postage 
may  be  saved  by  sending  a  number  of  letters 
under  one  cover. 

Agnes  Brown  (16),  Connecticut. 

Glenna  Woodward  (15),  Ohio. 

Dorothy  Harris  (13),  Massachusetts. 

Myrtle  Sharp  ( 14) . 

Kate  Minor,  New  York. 

Jane  Caldwell  (10),  New  York. 

Hazel  Ailing,  New  York. 

Elsie  Mae  Springer  (15),  Pennsylvania. 

Grace  Cullis  (17),  Connecticut. 


Georgia  Notes 

I  am  very  thankful  that  we  were  not 
in  the  flooded  district.  We  live  about 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  Flint  River, 
but  at  this  point  the  river  is  small,  and 
though  the  heavy  rains  caused  it  and  all 
of  our  smaller  streams  to  overflow,  the 
damage  was  slight.  The  big  floods  were 
in  South  Georgia,  where  the  rivers  are 
large  and  the  farms  and  towms  are  close 
to  the  river  banks. 

The  peach  blossoms  were  lovely.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  peach  orchard  covering 
hundreds  of  acres?  A  few  Sundays  ago 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  driving  through  one 
w’hile  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and 
words  can't  describe  such  beauty.  _  A 
world  of  pink  flowers  in  every  direction. 
You  could  see  the  pink  “blanket”  from 
quite  a  distance  before  you  entered  the 
orchard. 

The  trees  have  their  new  leaves  ant. 
the  grass  is  fresh  and  green.  In  the 
woods  dogwood  and  honeysuckle  are  blos¬ 
soming.  while  sweet  shrubs  perfume  the 
air.  The  cool,  shady  places  secrete,  wild 
violets  of  many  colors,  sizes  and  varieties. 
Here  and  there  are  patches  of  small  yel¬ 
low  buttercups. 

Quince  and  currant  bushes  are  in  full 
bloom.  The  apple  blossoms  are  beginning 
to  open  and  “the  cherry  blossoms  burst 
with  snow.”  What  a  wonderful  sight 
those  cherry  trees  are ! 

Nearer  the  house  the  lilac  bushes  are 
waving  purple  plumes  in  the  soft  warm 
breeze.  Bridal  wreath  bushes  are  like 
great  piles  of  snow,  but  the  white  lilies 
were  our  Easter  present.  Clusters  of 
purple  Wisteria  among  their  green  leaves 
add  their  bit  of  colors  to  the  scene.  The 
bees  are  humming  among  the  flowers,  and 
all  things,  both  great  and  small,  pause  to 
admire  this  beautiful  new  world. — Sent 
by  Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia* 
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Holstein-Friesian  Field  Day 

4n  iuteresting  field-day  program  was 
sponsored  by  the  Bradford  County  Hol- 

lein-Friesian  Co-operative  Association 
it  Wysox,  Pa..  March  21.  More  than  175 
dairymen  and  Holstein-Friesian  breeders 
from  Southern  New  York  and  Northern 
Pennsylvania  were  present.  Henry  \V. 
Norton,  Jr.,  Delavan,  Wis.,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  advanced  registry  for  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  was  the 
chief  speaker.  He  outlined  the  herd  im- 
m-ovement  test  which  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation  is  fostering.  Its  primary  objects 
•u-e  to  increase  production  by  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows,  and  to  improve  herds  from 
the  twofold  standpoint  of  type  and  pre- 
notency  or  breeding  value.  .  . 

Under  advanced  registry  testing  of  in¬ 
dividuals  for  production,  cows  making 
hiali  records  become  the  dams  of  sires  for 
in  good  herds.  This  plan  is  based  on 
iliat  fact  that,  on  the  average,  the  best 
dairy  cattle  sires,  from  a  production 
standpoint,  are  born  of  high-producing 
cows  New  and  important  information 
on  the  inheritance  of  economically  valu¬ 
able  factors  in  dairy  cattle-raising  has 
been  obtained  in  recent  years.  It  is  being 
incorporated  in  the  breeding  practices  ot 
many  dairy  cattlemen.  . 

Since  the  expense  of  making  regular 
semi-annual  Holstein-Friesian  herd  tests 
is  relatively  high,  the  association  has 
worked  out  a  nlan  of  herd  improvement 
registry  which  is  much  less  expensive. 
Under  this  plan  a  breeder  checks  up  on 
his  herd  as  a  whole,  and,  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  that  he  obtains,  culls  out  the 
least  useful  and  retains  the  most  useful 
of  his  cows.  At  the  same  time  the  pro¬ 
duction  by  his  entire  herd  is  given  recog¬ 
nition  in  'the  association’s  yearbook  The 
herd  test  plan  enables  a  breeder  to  dis¬ 
cover  his  best  cows,  which,  if  he  elects 
to  do  so,  may  be  placed  on  the  regular 
semi-official  test,  in  which  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  to  the 
fullest  extent  their  ability  as  high  pro- 

(hMr Norton  pointed  out  that  the  herd 
improvement  test  advances  the  breed  by 
eliminating  unprofitable .  cows  and  low 
producers,  and  discovers  in  each  herd  the 
cows  that  possess  the  inherited  ability  to 
make  considerably  higher  records  at  the 
nail  than  the  average  of  the  breed. 
Where  both  methods  for  testing  produc¬ 
tion  have  been  combined,  the  results,  he 
said,  prove  that  definite  progress  in  herd 
and  breed  improvement  is  secured.  It  is 
the  kind  of  progress  that  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  in  terms  of  inheritance  and  more 
money  per  cow.  Herd  testing,  it  may  be 
added,  is  under  way  in  many  Ayrshire, 
Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Brown  bwiss  herds. 

The  national  Holstein-Friesian  asso¬ 
ciation’s  herd  inspection  work  takes  into 
consideration  the  production  factor,  and 
goes  further  by  emphasizing  the  type  or 
conformation  factor.  An  animal  true  to 
the  so-called  “model”  type  of  the  breed 
possesses  a  special  value  for  showing  at 
fairs.  The  association  employs  a  corps 
of  inspectors  who  look  for  and  report  the 
presence  of  “true-type”  individuals  m 
herds.  Each  animal  is  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  to  which  it  corresponds 
in  type  with  the  breed  model,  and  accoid- 
ing  to  the  evidences  or  indications  ot  Pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  which  it  exhibits,  lne 
classification  is  recorded  by  the  associa¬ 
tion,  which  issues  a  certificate  to  the 
owner. 

Mr.  Norton  explained  that  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  plan  for  recognizing  sires  of  dis¬ 
tinction  consisted  in  an  official  inspection 
of  at  least  six  daughters  of  the  sire  for 
which  recognition  is  sought.  If  these 
daughters  measure  up  to  a  certain  stand¬ 
ard  of  production,  and  if  they  are  also 
satisfactory  in  type,  their  sire  goes  on 
record  as  a  recognized  and  preferred  sire, 
and  his  owner  receives  a  bronze  or  silver 
medal,  according  to  the  prepotency  which 
the  bull  has  demonstrated  through  his 
daughters.  The  owners  of  sires  of  greater 
demonstrated  prepotency  receive  gold 
medals  and  gold  medal  certificates. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Bradford  County 
association,  Charles  S.  Chaffee  presided; 
R.  B.  Arnold  reported  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Garfield  Kerrick  said  that  members 
of  the  association  last  year  sold  113  head 
of  cattle  for  $22,517.  Of  these,  66  were 
registered,  and  they  averaged  $233,  while 
the  17  grades  averaged  $153.  County 
Agent  D.  K.  Sloan  of  Bradford  County 
was  presented  with  a  gold  watch,  given 
by  the  county  association  and  the  Troy- 
<  'anton  Co-operative  Holstein-Friesian 
Bull  Association,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  behalf  of  live-stock  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  county.  The  two  associations 
also  jointly  awarded  to  H.  C.  Gates  a 
miniature  statue  of  his  noted  bull,  King 
Pontiac  Alcartra  Wayne.  In  making  the 
presentation,  Mr.  Sloan  said  that  this 
bull  was  the  foundation  sire  of  many  of 
the  best  and  most  profitable  cattle  in 
Bradford  County. 


Does  and  Kids  Kept  Apart 

.  I  read  in  the  March  23  issue  some  ad¬ 
vice  offered  to  Mrs.  A.  O.  B.  in  regard  to 
keeping  does  and  kids  together.  I  advise 
her  not  to  keep  them  together.  Put  the 
kids  in  a  comfortable,  well -bedded,  draft- 
less  stall,  milk  the  does  and  feed  the  kids 
all  the  first  milk  that  they  will  drink 
rrom  a  shallow  pan,  the  milk  and  pan 
being  kept  warm.  Feed  the  kids  three 
■  lines  a  day  all  they  will  consume  with 
relish.  We  feed  milk  for  five  months  to 
Kids.  W  e  thereby  produce  strong,  sturdy, 
healthy  animals. 

If  kids  are  allowed  to  suck  their  dams 


it  is  difficult  to  wean  them  to  pan-feed¬ 
ing  ;  in  fact,  after  20  years’  experience 
in  handling  milk  goats,  I  know  that  it  is 
far  better  to  separate  the  kids  from  the 
does  at  once,  at  birth.  If  kids  are  kept 
separated  from  their  mothers  it  is  easier 
to  handle  them.  There  is  no  combination 
of  foods  so  good  and  healthful  for  people 
as  goats’  milk  and  honey. 

MRS.  A.  RAUCIIFUSS. 

Denver  Co..  Colo. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  weaker,  while  eggs  are  about 
steady.  Strawberries  have  had  a  big 
drop  in  price. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak ;  creamery,  prints,  49  to  50c ;  tubs, 
47  to  48c;  firsts,  46  to  47c.  Cheese, 
steady ;  new  daisies,  longhorns,  26  to 
27c;  brick,  27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28  to 
29c ;  limburger,  brick,  Swiss,  32  to  33c. 
Eggs,  steady ;  nearby  fancy.  34  to  35c ; 
grade  A,  31  to  33c ;  grade  B,  30  to  31c ; 
grade  C,  27  to  28c ;  .western,  at  mark,  26 
to  28c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  33  to 
36c ;  old  roosters,  26  to  30c ;  chickens,  38 
to  49c ;  ducks,  25  to  28c ;  geese,  24  to 
25c ;  turkeys,  32  to  43c.  Live  poultry, 
firm ;  fowls,  33  to  36c ;  broilers,  45  to 
55c;  old  roosters,  20  to  23c;  springers, 
26  to  33c ;  ducks,  35  to  36c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Russet,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  Hubbardson, 
$1.15  to  $1.50 ;  Greening,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
Baldwin,  King,  Spitzenberg,  $1.75  to  $2  ; 
Northern  Spy,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  Rome  Beauty,  west¬ 
ern.  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Delicious,  $3 
to  $3.75.  Potatoes,  weak ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  25  to  55c;  Cuba,  $2  to  $2.50;  Fla., 
bbl.,  $5  to  $7. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9;  pea,  medium, 
$10.50  to  $11 ;  white  kidney,  $13.50  to 
$14 ;  marrow,  $14  to  $14.50.  Onions, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $3  ;  Mich, 
100-lb.  sack,  $4.25  to  $4.50 ;  Tex.,  crate, 
$3  to  $3.25  ;  green,  doz.  bclis,  15  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.  Em¬ 
peror,  keg,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  Arg.,  Malaga,  20- 
lb.  box.  $4.50;  pineapples,  Porto  Rico, 
crate,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  oranges,  Cal.,  box, 
$3.25  to  $6.75;  Fla.,  $3.25  to  $5.50; 
strawberries,  qt.,  8  to  25c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $3 
to  $5 ;  beans,  green,  wax,  hamper,  $5  to 
$6;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cabbage,  bu., 
60c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ; 
celery,  doz.,  50  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  Fla., 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $4 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  box, 
$4.50  to  $5;  kale,  Md.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt,  75  to  80c ;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  oyster 
plant,  doz.  bchs,  85  to  90c ;  parsley,  Tex., 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  peas,  Miss.,  hamper,  $2  to 
$2.25;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$3.50 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c ; 
rhubarb,  5-lb.  box,  35  to  65c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.10 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  car¬ 
ton.  $2  to  $2.50;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.15  to 
$1.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet;  Tiffiothy,  loose, 
ton,  $15  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $12.50  to 
$15;  oat  straw.  $10  to  $11;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $27.50 ;  standard  middligs, 
$27 ;  red-dog,  $37 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36 
per  cent  protein.  $40.75 ;  oilmeal.  34  per 
cent,  $51 :  hominy,  $37 ;  gluten,  $42.55 ; 
oat  feed,  $13.25 ;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3 
to  $3.25 ;  red  clover,  $20  to  $21 ;  Alsike, 
$20  to  $22 ;  Alfalfa,  $16.50.  c.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good.  .  .$13.25@14.10 

950-1,100,  good  . 13.50  14.10 

800  up,  medium . 12.00@13.50 

Common  . 10.00(5)12.00 

Heifers,  850  down . 11.50(8)13.00 

Common  and  medium  ....  8.75(8)11.50 

Cows,  good .  9.50@10.50 

Common  and  medium  ....  7.50(8)  9.50 
Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.50(5)  7.50 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef.  .  .10.00(5)15.00 

Cutter-medium .  8.00(5)10. 00 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch.  .  .11.00(8)16.00 

Cull-com .  6.00(5)11.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-ch. ..  15.00(8)16.50 

Medium  . 13.00@15.00 

Cull-com .  7.00(5)13.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch.$11.50@12.15 
Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-ch. .  11.75(5)12.25 
Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch. ..  12.00(8)12,25 

Lt.  Its..  130-160,  med.-ch _ 11.00(8)12.25 

SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch . 10.00(8)11.25 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth.  It.  wts.  ..10.00(8)10.50 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  gd.-ch..  .  .$16.00(8)16.50 

92  down,  medium  . 13.50(5)16.00 

All  wts,  cull-com .  9.00(8)13.50 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.-ch . 9.50(5)14.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch....  8.00(5)10.00 

120-150,  med.-ch .  7.50(8)  9.50 

All  wts,  cull-com .  4.00(8)  8.00 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbl..  N.  Y„  2y2-in.,  No.  1  Bald¬ 
wins,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  unclassified,  $4.50  bu. 
bskt.;  N.  Y..  2%-in.  Baldwins,  No.  1, 
$1.75  to  $2:  214 -in..  No.  1,  $1.75;  unclas¬ 
sified.  2^4 -in.  Baldwins,  $1.50;  2%-in. 
No.  1  Northern  Spys,  $2  to  $2.15;  cucum¬ 
bers.  Ohio  h.h.,  cartons  and  chip  baskets 
of  2-doz.,  fancy,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  kale,  Va., 
bu.  bskt.  $1.25:  lettuce.  Ohio  h.h.,  10-lb. 
b.skt.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  mushrooms,  Pa.,  3- 
3b.  bskt.  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  poorer  low  as 
50c;  onions.  Mich.,  No.  1.  100-lb.  sacks, 
yellows,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  50-lb.  sacks,  yel¬ 


low,  $1.50  to  $1.85  ;  potatoes,  150-lb.  sack. 
U.  S.  No.  1,  Mich.  Rurals,  $1.35  to 
$1.50;  N.  Y.  whites.  $1.50  to  $1.60;  Pa., 
whites,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Maine  Gr.  Mts., 
$2 ;  2-bu.  sacks,  Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  $1.50  to 
$1.70;  Pa.  whites,  $1.15  to  $1.20;  spin¬ 
ach,  Va.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1;  sweet  potatoes, 
Tenn.  bu.  hprs,  Nancy  Halls,  $1.65  to 
$1.75 ;  Del.,  bu.  hprs,  yellows,  $1.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy.  $21  to  $21.50 :  stand¬ 
ard,  $19.50  to  $20.50;  No.  2,  $16.50  to 
$18;  No.  3,  $13.50  to  $14.50;  No.  1 
light  clover  mixed,  $18.50  to  $19.50 ;  No. 
2,  $16.50  to  $17.50;  No.  1  clover  mixed, 
$19.50  to  $20.50 ;  No.  2,  $15.50  to  $17.50 ; 
No.  1  clover,  $21.50  to  $22.50;  No.  2. 
$14.50  to  $17.50 ;  No.  1  heavy  clover 
mixed,  $19.50  to  $20.50;  No.  1  wheat 
straw.  $13  to  $13.50;  No.  2,  $11.50  to 
$12.50;  No.  3,  $10  to  $11;  No.  1  oat 
straw,  $11  to  $11.50;  No.  2,  $10.50  to 
$11 ;  No.  1  rye  straw,  $14.50  to  $15.50 ; 
No.  2,  $13  to  $14. 

EGGS 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  27  to  29c; 
browns,  27  to  28c;  current  receipts,  25 
to  26c  doz. 

POULTRY 

Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  47c ; 
hog  dressed,  43c ;  live  poultry,  hens, 
heavy,  33c ;  Leghorns,  31  to  32c ;  roost¬ 
ers,  20c  ;  broilers,  colored,  48  to  50c  ;  Leg¬ 
horns,  42  to  45c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ;  geese, 
22  to  25c  lb. 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg... $10  $47.50  $90 

Everlay  Brown  Leg .  10  47.50  90 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks..  12  57.50  NO 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds .  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks  .  9  42.50  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

1*7  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

IX  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Cleveland,  O.,  Markets 

April  16,  1929. 

Butter. — Extra  tub,  46^  to  4714  ;  me¬ 
dium  grades,  42*4  to  45c;  packing  stock, 
30  to  32c. 

Eggs. — Extra,  29c ;  firsts  to  extra  first, 
27  to  28c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  50c ;  fowls,  33 
to  36c ;  roosters,  20c ;  ducks,  34c ;  geese, 
25c. 

Live  Stock.  —  Hogs,  $11  to  $11.90 ; 
calves,  $16.50  to  $17.50 ;  lambs,  $16  to 
$16.75;  steers,  $10.50  to  $13.75;  bulls, 
$7  to  $10 ;  cows,  $4.50  to  $8.75. 

Dressed  Meats. — Pork,  17V*c ;  veal,  18 
to  30c ;  lamb,  23  to  34c. 

Potatoes.  —  Potatoes,  150  lbs.,  $1.75 
to  $2. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $5.25. 


Specialty-Bred  Leghorns 

For  18  years  we  have  specialized  in  producing  S.  C 
White  Leghorns.  Our  400-acre  farm  has  over  10,000 
breeders  from  pedigree  foundation  flock.  From  these 
we  produce  our  Grade  A  Chicks,  guaranteed  to  pay 
you  better  than  any  others.  Prices:  S 19-00  period; 
SOO per  500 ;  S 170 per  1  .OOO.  May  1  to  15  Delivery. 
Free  Y  ear  Book— 64  pages  ;  many  flue  pictures  ; 
useful  suggestions.  Write  today. 

LORD  FARMS  67  Forest  Street 
r  n  k  m  o  methuen,  mass. 


Batoy  Cliiclis 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
May  and  Junk  Pricks  25  50  too  soo  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  *2.75  *5.50  *10  00  *47. 50  »  00  00 

S.  C.  Bar.  Hooks  and  Reds  3  25  6.50  12.00  57.50  110  00 

Light  B.  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75  00 

Heavy  B.  Mixed .  2.75  5.50  10.00  47  50  00.00 

100;*  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  R.  3  Mllloratown.  Penna. 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
*11.00.  Heavy  Layers.  Heavy  Hen, 
Heavy  Payer.  We  have  Barred 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds,  $12.4)0 
per  100;  Mixed  $10.00  per  100. 
CLOYll  NIK.MOND,  Box  MO.  MeAHsterv  llle.  Pit. 

C.  O.  D.  *1.00  down.  Postpaid.  100 % 
live  arrival.  Leghorns,  $1  It  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  $18s  White  and 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  $14  Larger  amounts  less. 
Good  stock.  Circular.  MAPLE  GROVE  CHICKERV,  Leipiic,  Ola. 


CHICKS 


Chicks 


Le  May  20th  and  later— Barron  W.  Leghorns,  Dr 
IrlBCno  Tancred  W.  Leghorns,  White  Leghorns, 

So;  Bar.  Rocks,  10c;  Heavy  Mix.,  9o;  Light  Mix.,  !o.  Reduc¬ 
ed  on  large  orders.  Order  from  adv.  or  circular.  100% 
guaranteed.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  N.  j. 

Phiftlrc  LEGHORNS — accredited  flock,  heavy  layers 

UIIIGI\D  sift  per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Wh  Holland  Ftrcrv  50c-  Baby  Turkeys,  *1.  N.  Y.  State 

mi.  nuildnu  Lggb  stock.  Gypny  Camp  Farm,  Renssel.tr,  N.  I. 


V 


I 


The  Rosemont  GUARANTEE— 
Satisfaction  to  Every  Purchaser 

Seventeen  years  of  selective  breeding  make  this  guarantee  possible;  $150,000  in  capital 
investment  give  it  force.  Can  you  ask  more?  Will  you  accept  less?  You  cannot  afford  to  risk 
your  season  s  profits  when  you  can  get  chicks  of  the  rugged  Rosemont  quality  for  so  little  money. 

Immediate  Delivery  and  Weeks  of  May  6th  and  13th 


Brown  Leghorns  . $4.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Grade  A  . \  .  \  .  4.50 

Barred  Rocks,  Utility  .  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Grade  A  . 4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Utility  . 4.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.75 

White  Rocks  .  4,75 

State  Certified  Jersey  Black  Giants .  7,50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3,25 

White  Leghorns  .  3,75 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.50 

$70.00 

$135.00 

4.50 

8,50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

7.50 

14.00 

27.00 

130.00 

250.00 

3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

59.00 

110.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

125.00 

All  other  breeds  immediately. 


Leghorn  Deliveries  commencing  April  29th.  _  _  _ _  , 

POSTAGE  PREPAID— SEND  CHECK,  POSTAL  OR  EXPRESS  ORDER/ 

FREE  GIANT  FOLDER  gives  you  facts  and  fun.  White  today. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4 _ Rosemont.  Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


LAST  CALL  ON  DEPENDABLE  APRIL  CHICKS 

Order  your  April  and  May  Chicks  from  America’s  pioneer  hatchery  where  dependable  chicks 
liave  been  produced  for  37  years.  All  Leghorn  matings,  A.P.A.  Certified. 

SHIPMENTS  THIS  WEEK  AND  WEEK  OF  MAY  6th 

25 

White  Leghorns,  A.P.A.  Certified . $3.75 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Bd.  Ply.  Itks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes  . 

White  Rocks  . .  .  .  .  .  5.21 

Br.  Leg.  and  Anconas  .  ) 

Jersey  Bl.  Giants  .  7.75 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3,50 

SPECIAL  MATINGS,  4c  a  chick  higher, 

We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  No  shipments  C.O.D. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  10  weeks  old;  from  A.P.A.  Certified  matings, 
May  delivery,  $1  each,  express  collect. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

wtcnct  Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U  S 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.60 

$65.00 

$125.00 

.  4.75 

8.75 

16.00 

77.50 

155.00 

10.50 

20,00 

97.50 

190.00 

10.00 

19.00 

95.00 

185.00 

.  4.75 

8.75 

16.00 

77.50 

155.00 

14.75 

28.00 

137.50 

275.00 

6.75 

11.00 

55.00 

110.00 

Try  at  least  a  few. 


CHICKS  A* 


Sharply  Reduced  May  Prices 

Again  we  reduce  our  prices!  Judges  of  quality  chicks  wonder  how  we  can  do  it. 
The  answer  is  quantity  production— a  million  or  more.  Every  mating  blood- 
tested — Leghorns  State-Supervised.  Rush  your  order  today. 

IMMEDIATE  MAY  DELIVERY 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  . 

Rock-Wyandotte  Cross  Bred . 

Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes... 

All  Chick  Shipments  Prepaid 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


WENE 

Sldte-Supervoed 

Blood-Tested 


50 

$7.50 

6.50 

8.50 


lOO 

SI  4.00 
1  2.50 
1  6.00 


500 

965.00 

60.00 

77.50 


lOOO 

SI  20.00 
1  1  6.00 
1  50.00 


lOO %  Livo  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Dept.  A 


FREE  FOLDER  and 
Matin#  List  Mailed 
on  Request. 

VINELAND.  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

We  batch  from  carefully  selected  two-year-old  hens  mated  to  exceptionally  well-developed 
Cockerels  direct  from  the  Tancred  Farms,  near  the  Pacific  Coast.  Guaranteed  250  to  285-egg 
strain.  Ask  for  price  list.  STANDARD  BREEDING  FARMS,  Theresa,  N,  Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  27,  192! 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  enclose  some  of  the  usual  old  bunk 
in  order  that  you  may  add  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  name  to  your  index  of  easy-money 
“guys”  for  future  reference.  Strange 
that  anyone  using  even  a  microscopic 
amount  of  thought  would  send  $5  to  a 
man  who  promised  for  that  amount  to 
put  the  fact  that  his  land  was  for  sale 
before  about  1,000  agents.  But  some  of 
the  unwary  must  fall,  otherwise  these 
birds  could  not  stay  in  the  business. 

Illinois.  A-  B-  O* 

This  refers  to  the  same  old  easy-money 
advance  fee  scheme  for  the  sale  of  farms. 
The  subscriber  encloses  the  circular  of 
C.  S.  Collins,  Riverside,  Cal.  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  calls  his  plan  “A  modern  method  of 
selling.”  It  is  not  even  modern,  because 
W.  M.  Ostrander  used  it  more  than  25 
years  ago.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
money  filched  from  unsuspecting  prop¬ 
erty-owners  on  these  schemes  is  no  doubt 
appalling. 

I  am  inclosing  all  the  papers  pertain- 
ing  to  a  claim  against  R.  Anderson,  635 
Palisade  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  You 
will  note  my  lawyer  turned  the  matter 
over  to  the  Wilber  Mercantile  Agency  for 
collection,  but  they  seem  to  be  very  slow 
in  the  matter.  My  claim  is  for  $54.61, 
which  I  can  fully  prove,  and  am  willing 
to  go  under  oath  is  a  true  bill  for  dam¬ 
age  done  to  my  car.  I  had  to  hire  a 
truckman  for  two  days  while  my  car  was 
undergoing  repairs,  as  the  accident  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  busy  time,  and  I  was 
drawing  fruit  to  the  cooler  four  miles 
away  twice  a  day.  Do  >ou  suppose  you 
can ‘find  out  the  insurance  company  of 
this  man,  and  why  they  are  so  slow  in 
making  a  settlement?  c.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

The  above  claim  for  damage  to  car  is 
of  general  interest  because  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  cases  presented  to  us.  This 
subscriber  of  course  has  no  claim  against 
the  insurance  company  in  which  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  had  his  car  insured.  His  claim  is 
solely  against  Mr.  Anderson,  and  after 
he  has  left  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York 
State,  where  the  accident  occurred,  his 
only  recourse  is  to  bring  civil  action,  with 
consequent  expenses  amounting  probably 
to  more  than  the  amount  involved.  I  he 
insurance  companies  invariably  delay  the 
settlement  due  the  injured  party  and 
usually  succeed  in  forcing  a  compromise. 
In  such  cases  as  this  the  only  course  for 
the  injured  party  to  pursue  is  to  hold  the 
individual  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  authorities  until  settlement  is  made. 
The  guilty  party  will  often  admit  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  while  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident,  and  repudiate  it  afterward. 
Therefore  settlement  of  damages  should 
be  made  on  the  spot. 


Information  received  from  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Better  Business  Bureau  recently  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  Supreme  Court  ot 
Ohio  has  handed  down  a  decision  in 
which  the  action  of  the  Public  l.tilities 
Commission  of  Ohio,  in  revoking  the  per¬ 
mit  of  the  International  Telepost  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  to  issue  and  dispose  of  f)  100.- 
000  worth  of  its  common  stock  in  Ohio, 
is  sustained. 

On  January  23  an  appeal  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telepost  Company,  Inc.,  from  a 
ruling  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
revoking  its  order  for  sale  of  stock  in 
Ohio  was  taken  under  advisement  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  The  decision 
just  handed  down  is  of  far-reaching  sig¬ 
nificance. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  the 
statement  of  the  Commission,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  its  order  of  May  25,  19-8, 
which  reads  as  follow  : 

“Exhibits  of  record,  which  are  substan¬ 
tiated  by  testimony  of  Mr.  Wolf,  prove 
conclusively  to  the  mind  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  high-pressure  sales  method  have 
been  employed  and  misrepresentation  of 
securities  dealt  in,  in  addition  to  those 
above  referred  to,  so  that  those  who  are 
purchasing  the  securities  aie  misinformed 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  project  in  which 
they  are  investing  their  money,  all  of 
which  is  not  only  objectionable  but  also 
repulsive,  deserving  severe  censure  and 
invoking  drastic  action.” — Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Telepost  investment  proposition  in 
one  form  or  another  has  been  seeking  the 
money  of  inexperienced  investors  for  30 
years  or  more.  The  principal  appeal  has 
been  a  conspiracy  of  its  competitors  to 
prevent  the  company  from  becoming  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  trade.  The  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Commissu  n  of  Ohio  has  done  well  to 
prevent  the  concern  from  selling  its  stocks 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State. 


In  the  Binghamton  Press  appeared 
two  different  puzzles  which  I  answered, 
and  in  each  instance  I  was  correct.  Now 
they  urge  me  to  send  them  $5  to  close  the 
bargain,  otherwise  I  cannot  participate 
and  hope  to  win.  I  do  like  to  take  a 
chance,  but  something  tells  me  that  it 
looks  like  another  easy-money  scheme. 
Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  about  the 
matter?  c.‘ e.  N. 

New  York. 

The  subscriber’s  intuition  is  correct. 
He  has  answered  a  subscription  puzzle 
scheme.  All  answers  are  correct,  as  this 
■gives  the  publisher  an  excuse  for  request¬ 
ing  a  $5  remittance  for  subscriptions  to 
the  publication  in  order  to  win  the  prize. 
After  he  sends  the  $5  then  he  is  led  along 
to  send  more  money,  and  more  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Of  course  only  the  one  sending  the 
largest  number  of  subscriptions  can  win 
the  prize.  In  the  parlance  of  the  gambler 
it  is  a  “eome-on”  scheme.  Puzzle  schemes 
whether  employed  by  real  estate  promo¬ 
ters  offering  free  lots,  or  publishers  in 
connection  with  subscription  campaigns, 
are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  puzzles 
are  built  on  the  Barnum  theory,  that  the 
public  likes  to  be  humbugged. 

The  highways  of  Steuben,  Allegany 
and  Livingston  counties  are  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  flaming  red  signs  advising 
“Tourists  to  Look  for  the  Red  Sign.” 
And  very  little  looking  indicates  that 
some  agency  has  been  extremely  success¬ 
ful  in  selling  farmers  and  small  town 
folks  who  have  tourist  accommodations 
to  let  an  astonishing  number  of  larger 
red  signs  which  say  that,  “Inspected 
Tourist  Accommodations,  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed,  Official  Red  Book  May  Be 
Had.”  Noting  the  frequency  of  these 
signs  and  some  of  the  places  where  they 
were  displayed  being  of  a  class  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  “inspection”  certainly 
must  have  been  very  superficial  if  they 
were  recommended  by  any  reputable 
agency  I  made  a  personal  investigation 
of  a  large  number,  and  these  are  some  of 
the  facts  discovered  : 

That  very  rarely  was  any  inspection 
of  any  kind  made.  That  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  the  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  were  told  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  signs  would  be  placed  in  any 
one  locality.  (Where,  in  fact,  on  one 
road,  more  than  25  were  seen  in  20 
miles.)  That  the  price  charged  was  from 
$25  to  $35,  and  as  little  as  $1  would 
bind  the  bargain.  That  the  “Official 
Red  Book,”  instead  of  being  a  nation¬ 
wide  publication,  was  a  little  pocket- 
size  advertising  pamphlet  with  a  purely 
local  distribution  from  stores  and  gaso¬ 
line  stations.  That  the  promoters  of  this 
scheme  had  apparently  taken  thousands 
of  dollars  from  the  farmers  of  Western 
New  York  for  signs  and  a  service  which 
by  the  very  promiscuous  way  it  had  been 
sold  cheapened  the  sign,  and  that  in  many 
instances  the  whole  transaction  indicated 
downright  fraud. 

I  believe  that  you  can  do  your  friends 
a  genuine  service  by  exposing  this. 

New  York.  w-  B- 

These  “easy-money”  schemes,  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  by  the  above  subscriber 
have  been  familiar  to  us  for  several  years 
back.  We  call  them  “easy-money”  schemes 
because  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  any 
property-owner  receiving  any  adequate 
service  for  the  money  paid  the  promoters 
of  these  projects.  The  so-called  “of¬ 
ficial  guide”  has  no  definite  distribution 
among  tourists.  The  only  thing  tangible 
which  the  home  owner  receives  is  the 
sign  which  can  be  duplicated  for  a  few 
dollars  at  most.  This  subscriber’s  let¬ 
ter  explains  the  situation  with  this  and 
all  similar  schemes  so  well  that  further 
comment  is  unnecessary. 

What  can  vou  advise  regarding  en¬ 
closed  Even-Heat  Oil  Burner  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  Yrork.  proposition?  What  is 
the  standing  of  the  concern,  and  do  you 
think  it  a  safe  investment?  R.  H. 

Rhode  Island. 

Our  advice  from  an  investment  stand¬ 
point  is  to  leave  it  alone.  The  oil  burn¬ 
er  proposition  appears  to  be  a  new  en¬ 
terprise,  and  is  banking  on  the  oil  burn¬ 
ers  it  is  going  to  sell,  and  not  on  any¬ 
thing  it  has  accomplished  up  to  this 
time.  The  project  is  being  promoted  by 
the  always  effervescent  Eugene  Christian, 
whose  record  as  a  promoter  does  not  in¬ 
spire  a  high  degree  of  confidence  among 
investors  familiar  with  it. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  this  Nu-Sole 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa? 
I  sent  for  a  sample.  I  have  got  to  pay 
the  postman  $3  for  one  can,  and  then  I 
get  my  sample.  f.  c.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

The  “Nu-Sole”  is  advertised  at  9c  per 
sole,  but  the  subscriber  in  question  finds 
that  it  comes  in  cans  at  $3  each.  The 
product  appears  to  be  some  sort  of  a  com¬ 
position  to  resole  shoes.  It  doesn’t  sound 
reasonable,  and  we  have  found  the  pro¬ 
moter,  C.  H.  Geppert,  connected  with 
Questionable  agency  schemes  in  the  past. 


Legal  Questions 


Change  of  Name 

A  friend  of  mine  married  a  woman 
with  five  children.  She  was  divorced, 
and  had  full  custody  of  the  children,  and 
they  desire  to  have  the  children  carry  the 
new  name.  Will  it  be  necessary  for  the 
husband  to  adopt  them,  or  can  they  take 
the  name  without  adoption?  G.  w.  D. 

New  York. 

The  children  cannot  take  the  name  of 
their  mother’s  second  husband  unless  he 
adopts  them  legally.  N.  T. 


Action  for  Slander 

Will  you  advise  me  what  can  be  done 
about  a  person  who  is  telling  lies  about 
me  ?  g.  N. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  been  damaged  by  slan¬ 
derous  statements,  you  have  a  right  to 
bring  an  action  against  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  those  statements.  N.  T. 


Responsibility  for  Partner’s 
Debts 

A  local  lawyer  told  us  that  my  hus¬ 
band’s  share  in  a  business  could  be  seized 
for  settling  his  partner’s  personal  debts. 
By  these  I  mean  debts  for  his  clothing, 
household  expenses  and  others  of  a 
strictly  personal  nature,  and  not  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  business.  Is  this 
correct?  A.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  husband  is  not  liable  for  the  debt 
incurred  by  his  partner  for  buying  per¬ 
sonal  clothing,  also  goods  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  which  creditors  would  know  are  not 
the  acts  of  the  partnership,  or  are  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  business.  N.  T. 


Executor’s  Fees ;  Inheritance 
Tax 

A  man  living  in  Michigan  dies  leav¬ 
ing  considerable  property.  Part  of  it 
was  left  to  relatives  living  in  New  York 
State,  two  receiving  $3,000  each,  and  11 
$1,000  each.  The  rest  was  left  to  friends 
and  for  charitable  purposes  in  Michigan. 
Do  executor’s  fee  and  traveling  expenses 
come  out  of  the  estate  or  does  each  one 
have  to  pay  out  of  his  share?  If  he  does, 
what  per  cent  would  one  living  in  New 
York  State,  and  having  $3,000.  have  to 
pay?  Would  those  living  in  New  York 
and  having  $3,000.  and  those  having 
$1,000,  have  to  pay  inheritance  tax?  If 
so,  how  much  ?  F.  E. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  anticipate  what 
the  probate  court  is  going  to  say,  but 
generally  speaking  the  executor’s  ex¬ 
penses  and  fees  would  come  out  of  the 
entire  estate. 

You  do  not  state  the  degree  of  rela¬ 
tion,  and  we  cannot  therefore  give  you 
the  exact  tax  rate.  If  the  relatives  in 
this  State  receiving  bequests  are  out¬ 
side  of  what  are  commonly  known  as  near 
relatives,  such  as  child,  brother  or  sister, 
grandfather  or  grandmother,  etc.,  the  rate 
will  probably  be  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

N.  T. 


Responsibility  for  Son’s  Car 

I  have  a  son  19  years  of  age.  He  has 
worked  out  and  has  earned  money  with 
which  he  has  bought  a  car  without  my 
consent.  If  he  has  an  accident,  would  I 
be  responsible  for  him?  c.  o. 

New  York. 

You  would  not  be  responsible  unless 
the  title  to  the  car  was  taken  in  your 
name.  N.  T. 


Hdtm> 

The 

Silo 

That  Lasts 

The  Earlier  You  Order, 
The  Less  You  Will  Pay 

IF  you  intend  to  erect  a  silo  this  Fall, 
it  will  pay  you  to  place  your  order  as 
early  as  possible.  ^Ve  are  prepared 
to  make  special  prices  to  early  buyers. 
And  the  terms  will  be  made  to  suit  your 
convenience.  You  know  Harder  quality; 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century.  Our  1929  model  em¬ 
bodies  several  new  features  whichjmake 
it  a  better  buy  than  ever. 

The  Harder  Silo  Catalog  shows  how  to 
determine  the  size  you  need.  Write  for 
it — free,  of  course. 

Harder  Round  Brooder  Houses  save 
chicks  and  fuel.  Can  be  moved  anywhere 
Write  for  Poultry  House  Folder. 

Harder  Silo  Company,  Inc. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


copper-content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


SILO 


Lifetime  satisfaction.  Eas¬ 
ily  erected.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  No  freeze  troub¬ 
les.  Storm  and  fire-proof.  Convincing  booklet 
free,  “Users’  Own  Words’’  by  250  owners. 
Write  today  for  special  offer 

ROSS  &“si"  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(Established  1850)  654  Warder  St. 


Ms 

m 

gg 

|  Silos  ■  Mills  ■  . 

&  Cutters  ■  Cribs  ■  < 

■  Brooder  Houses  ■  ' 

r - r -  i  !■■■  I  ~  - -  1  n 

POULTRY  AND  FARM  FENCE 

Buy  direct  from  Brown’s  Factories  and  Bave 
jj  flK  about  on  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence,  Poultry 
i  Netting.  Gates, Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire* 

Rooting,  Paint,  Tires.  Write  for  free 
I  catalog  today  —  My  prices  lowest— quality  bigh- 
[  est— l  pay  freight.— Jim  Brown.  (11) 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

r.lAVAlnnd.  Ohio 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
‘‘catalog:  explains  why  it  is  lightning:  proof  and  fire- proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  tree  catalog: 

American  Iron  RftolinqCo.,— i-i.-nB-jita.  45  Middletown.  Ohio 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  far  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request—  1 N G E RSO LI.  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


From  an 

Actual  Photograph 


Craine-Line  Silos 
After  the  Storm 


Let  Craine 
Lift  Your 
Dairy  to  a 
Higher  Level 
of  Profit. 


STRENGTH— PLUS 

YoiTcan  easily  understand  the  strength  of  the  Craine  Silo 
from  its  construction.  But  the  HIDDEN  value  that  en¬ 
ables  it  to  keep  almost  ALL  the  food  value  of  the  corn  in 
the  silage,  thus  producing  more  milk — is  even  more  im¬ 
portant.  Our  Catalog  explains  this  and  also  contains 
tables  of  capacities;  the  number  of  acres  to  plant ;  ideal 
rations;  probable  profits;  descriptions  of  various  types 
of  Silos  and  parts,  etc.,  etc.  Worth  real  money  to  every 
dairyman-  sent  free  on  request. 


CRAINE,  INC. 


50  Adams  Street 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Del-Mar-Va  6,090  Square  Miles 
Finest  Agricultural  Opportunities 

Within  three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid 
concrete  highways  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  markets,  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  System  permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable 
climate.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes,  low  priced.  Good  schools,  low 
roves  Handsome  descriptive  booklet  FREE.  Address 
1117  BEL-MAlt-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


.1  .  *1  r  \  f  I  flVPD  all  kinds  hay.  Get  prices, 
/|Lr/ILr/l,  vLUVEK,  delivered  your  station. 

J  A8.  DANTE,  Jr.  East  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


1U  1.  J  l-  D.iu  OLO  bags.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 
Wanted  TO  DUJ  OWASCO  BAGCO.,Rochesler,N.Y, 


HELP  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS — Herdsmen,  Poultrymen,  Milk¬ 
ers,  Tesmslers,  Ssrdeners.Chsulfeurs,  Couples,  Privsle,  Commercisl, 
Esiale,  tie.  LUNGER'S  'Agency)  421  6th  Avenue,  New  Terk  City, 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reieh  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Working  farmer  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  large  commercial  orchard  operation; 
must  have  full  knowledge  of  cultivation,  spray¬ 
ing  sorting  and  packing;  give  experience  and 
salary  in  first  letter.  L.  T.  HALLOCK  &  SON, 
Clayton,  N.  J 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Shepherd  on  large  Connecticut  es¬ 
tate;  must  be  qualified  handle  400  breeding 
ewes  and  experienced  in  raising  hothouse  iambs 
for  February  New  York  and  Boston  markets; 
$125  per  month,  with  good  house,  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  opportunity  to  board  six  or  seven 
men,  if  desired;  send  full  particulars  and  copy 
of  recent  reference  in  first  reply.  J.  S.  IA'ER- 
sEN,  Estate  Manager,  Avon  Old  Farms,  Avon, 
Conn. 


YOUNG  man  wanted  at  once  to  assist  owner  of 
certified  poultry  breeding  plant;  experience 
not  essential;  good  opportunity.  Apply  OAK 
HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Ilauppange,  L.  I.,  N. 
Y.  (R.R.  station:  Central  Islip.) 


WOMAN  wanted,  waitress  and  housework,  sal- 
arv  $45  per  month  and  maintenance;  state 
age, ‘  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TU¬ 
BERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Reliable  experienced  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  man,  to  work  my  farm  on  shares;  equipped, 
all  improvements  and  electric  lights;  Delaware 
bounty,  N.  Y.  ARCHIBALD,  115  Hart  Ave., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Poultryman,  single,  experienced  on¬ 
ly,  to  take  care  of  layers  and  brooding;  good 
wages  with  board  and  room;  state  age,  nation¬ 
ality  and  wages  in  first  letter;  reference  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  6313,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  -Good  dry-hand  milkers  in  modern 
dairy;  state  wages  expected.  BROOKS1DE 
FARMS,  Louisville,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Reliable  young  woman  (white)  for 
general  housework  in  small  family:  good  home. 
Address  K,  care  Bedford  Mining  Co.,  Bedford, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Chef  and  wife  or  tw  sisters,  Prot¬ 
estant,  as  cook  and  second  £  ,  only  first- 

class  help  need  apply;  country  "e*,.  .re;  no  chil¬ 
dren.  EDWIN  LATSHAAV,  Haddam,  Conn. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  with  team,  operate 
small  farm  on  shares  or  moderate  pay;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  6349.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GENERAL  liouseworker  in  private,  modern 
home;  German  Protestant  preferred;  good 
wages.  AIRS.  AV.  M.  WEED,  Noroton,  Conn. 

WANTED — Alarried  man  for  country  estate  near 
Greenwood  Lake,  N.  J..  in  Passaic  County; 
must  have  general  farm  knowledge;  state  age, 
also  salary  expected;  year  around  work;  small 
house  furnished,  no  board;  no  other  help  on 
place;  give  references.  Apply  M.  SCHWAB,  30 
Thomas  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED- — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  milker  and  do  general  farm 
work  and  have  clean  habits;  wages  $60  month 
and  board.  LOUIS  1’INZKA,  Alickleton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  on  modern  equipped 
poultry  plant,  capable  of  taking  over  com¬ 
plete  work  of  800  layers  and  1,300  chicks,  6 
weeks  old;  answer  in  person  to  my  city  ad¬ 
dress.  A,  P.  NEAV  BORG,  682  Warren  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Willing  hoy  to  help  with  chickens 
and  cows  and  do  light  chores.  ADVERTISER 
6345,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  35,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  poultry  to  take  full  charge  of 
commercial  plant;  give  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences;  good  payable  and  permanent  position  for 
right  man.  ADVERTISER  6344,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  willing  worker,  some  experience, 
on  poultry  farm;  $50  a  month,  room  and 
board ;  apply  in  person,  IDEAL  POULTRY 
FARAIS,  Westfield,  N.  J.  Phone:  Westfield  1629. 

WANTED — General,  all-around  married  man  for 
a  Guernsey  stock  farm  producing  grade  A 
milk;  must  know  how  to  drive  a  car  and  some 
experience  in  orchard  work.  ADA’ERTISER 

6343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Aliddle-uged  Protestant- American 
farmer  as  caretaker  or  watchman  on  estate; 
no  liquor;  permanent,  able  and  willing;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER,  R.  F.  D.  99,  West 
Orange,  N.  J. 

WANTED — AVhite  woman,  cooking  in  private 
family,  no  laundry,  active,  competent;  only 
one  wanting  steady  all-year  place  need  apply; 
baking  required;  all  particulars  In  first  reply; 
wages  $15  a  week.  ADVERTISER  6350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  man  as  second  cook  for  a  small 
institution  in  the  country;  wages  $70  per 
month  and  maintenance;  must  be  sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  J.  E.  GILLETTE,  Box  4,  Belle  Mead, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Alilking  machine  operator,  3  times 
milking;  state  references,  wages  expected, 
first  letter;  position  permanent.  BLOSSOM 

HILL  FARAf,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Experienced  married  man  on  truck 
farm;  good  teamster;  wife  to  hoard  men,  $35 
per  month  each;  pay  $100  per  month,  4-room 
house,  potatoes  and  milk.  DANIEL  W.  DICK¬ 
ERSON,  Shelter  Island,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MOTHER  and  (laughter,  or  two  sisters,  for  cook, 
waitress,  chambermaid,  etc.,  private  home; 
Germans  preferred;  knowledge  English  not  nec¬ 
essary.  ADVERTISER  6348,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  35,  single,  strong,  handy  at  carpentry, 
masonry,  painting;  own  tools;  can  milk,  drive 
car;  wants  steady  position  on  country  estate  in 
New  York  State.  ADVERTISER  6325,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AAIERICAN  bachelor,  good  plain  cook,  wishes 
position  as  housekeeper  for  bachelor;  disen¬ 
gaged  Alay  1  ;  good  reference;  state  wages  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6324,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  handy-man  and  gardener;  mar¬ 
ried,  fully  capable  of  looking  after  everything 
about  large  estate,  wants  lasting  position,  thor¬ 
oughly  responsible:  references.  ADVERTISER 
6323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  gardener  or  poultry  or 
dog  man  on  estate  by  middle-aged  man;  life¬ 
time  experience.  ADA’ERTISER  6334,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  prac¬ 
tical,  middle-aged,  poultryman.  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  poultry  plant  where  results  are 
appreciated;  capable  of  taking  full  charge  and 
making  it  pay;  will  consider  salary  or  share; 
state  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  14  years’ 
experience;  married,  childless;  immediate 
position.  ADA’ERTISER  6347,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  companion-nurse,  to  elder¬ 
ly  person,  mild  mental  case  considered;  ref¬ 
erence  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  6346,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOA1AN,  refined,  Protestant,  wishes  position 
as  practical  nurse,  companion  or  housekeeper; 
references.  MRS.  C.  L.  NUGENT.  17  Greene 
Ave.,  Amityville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

AVOA1AN  wishes  to  take  charge  of  boarding¬ 
house  of  large  country  estate  or  farm;  can 
furnish  first-class  recommendation;  in  last  em¬ 
ployment  3  years,  boarding  up  to  40  farm-hands. 
ADVERTISER  6341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  experienced,  elderly,  reliable  man, 
also  good  on  small  chicken  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6351,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  wishes  light  work,  five  hours  daily  (or 
more),  exchange  room,  board,  small  pay;  un¬ 
derstands  poultry,  lawns,  etc.,  useful.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  by  a  married 
man  with  two  children  of  school  age;  several 
years’  experience  as  poultryman  and  gardener; 
Connecticut,  Westchester  County  or  Long  Is¬ 
land  preferred;  only  first-class,  reliable  position 
accepted.  ADVERTISER  6339,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE,  German,  sober,  reliable,  want  steady 
position;  man,  chauffeur,  drive  truck  or  trac¬ 
tor  and  all  around  outside;  wife,  general  house¬ 
work.  ADVERTISER  6337,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYA1AN,  single,  many  years’  experience, 
able  to  take  full  charge;  good  reference,  suc¬ 
cessful;  open  for  position:  please  state  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6336,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-FARMER,  working  superintendent 
on  private  estate;  life  experience  in  all 
branches;  English,  married,  one  boy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Sacrifice  to  settle  estate.  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  farm,  located  between  New¬ 
burgh  and  Washingtonville  on  State  road;  con¬ 
tains  108  acres  choice  land,  some  black  dirt, 
upland,  pasture  and  woodlot:  well  watered  by 
springs  and  gravity  supply  to  buildings;  large 
barn,  garage,  with  house,  two  silos,  chicken 
house,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  housekeeper  preferring 
good  home  to  high  wages.  C.  AV.  CHAPMAN, 
hake  Ariel,  Pa. 

Situations  Wanted 

COUNTRY  couple  wanted  to  work  on  a  small 
country  plaee  in  Ossining;  man  as  general 
bandy-man  and  carpenter;  woman  as  cook,  house- 
cleaner,  etc. ;  good  home  to  right  people.  Ad¬ 
dress  inquiries,  E.  AV.  GRIMSIIAW,  R.  F.  D. 

1,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

FARM,  estate  manager,  39,  open;  life-time  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  experience,  all  branches:  pri¬ 
vate,  commercial;  industrial  efficiency;  particu¬ 
lars;  please  address,  POST  OFFICE  BOX  47, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  desires  position  on  pro¬ 
gressive  Guernsey  farm,  good  feeder  and  calf 
raiser.  ADA’ERTISER  6277,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  capable  woman  wanted  to  work 
on  a  country  place  as  cook  and  general  house¬ 
keeper,  good  room  with  bath.  Address  inquiries, 
E.  AV.  GRIMSHAAV,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ossining, 
N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Position  in  farm  machinery  and 
hardware  store  or  farm;  experience  in  all  re¬ 
pairs,  blacksmith,  locksmith,  woodworker,  car¬ 
penter,  painter  and  all-around  mechanic;  go  any 
State;  state  particulars  and  salary  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  A.  0.,  Box  82,  Uncasville,  Conn. 

AV  ANTED — A  good  country  girl,  about  20  years, 
to  work  in  a  country  boarding-house,  on  Long 
Island;  a  good  place  with  Christian  people.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  J.  E.  TUNNELL,  Pine  Grove  House, 
East  Quogue,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  wanted — AVorking  farm  manager 
wants  position  on  farm  or  estate;  Protestant- 
American,  married,  35,  small  family;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  no  liquor;  reference.  ADA’ERTISER 
6294,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W  ANTED — Man  to  take  care  of  swine;  must 
have  knowledge  of  slaughtering;  wages  $75  to 
$85  per  month,  including  board,  lodging,  laundry 
and  medical  attendance.  Address  MATTEA- 
AVAN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Beacon,  N.  Y.  . 

AVANTED — Position  as  gardener  on  suburban, 
estate  with  house,  also  place  for  own  pri¬ 
vate  garden.  ADAERTISER  6314,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AN  ANTED — Middle-aged  woman,  Protestant,  as 

1  ompanion  and  to  do  housework,  plain  cook- 
mg  for  man  and  wife;  no  washing;  address, 
sta t mg  wages.  BOX  24,  Lake  Grove,  L.  1., 

AVANTED — Position  as  manager  or  caretaker  of 
small  farm  or  estate;  American,  38,  small 
family;  capable,  reliable,  no  tobacco  or  liquor; 
life  experience  dairying,  farm  crops  and  all 
kinds  estate  work.  AV.  L.  SMITH,  404  AVash- 
ington  St.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

W  ANTED — Man  and  wife,  no  children,  for  dairy 

1  arming;  must  be  first-class  butter-maker;  we 
lurnish  everything  except  furniture;  reference 
required.  MAIIAQUA  FARM,  AV.  P.  Braytou, 
Mgr.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

AS  ANTED — Single  man,  share  proposition,  truck 
i arm.  ADVERTISER  6322,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  landscape  and 
nursery  work  preferred;  wishes  place  in  or 
near  Connecticut;  house  and  small  lot  for  spare¬ 
time  garden.  ADVERTISER  6317,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm-reared  man  to  handle  team, 
state  salary,  references.  GEORGE 
•STACKHOUSE,  N.  Lima,  Ohio. 

AVANTED — Housekeeper’s  position,  American- 
Protestant,  excellent  cook,  economical,  capa¬ 
ble  manager;  adults,  country;  highest  refer¬ 
ences;  please  give  particulars,  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

hOUPLE,  houseman  and  care  for  furnace;  wife, 
oeneral  housework  and  cooking,  private  es- 
,a  people  used  to  country,  wet  wash,  electric 
‘-burn  butter  for  house  use;  no  car  al- 
...  ,  ■  "ages  $130  per  month  and  hoard;  needed 

■  r>eek,ln  APril-  Write  ADVERTISER  6331, 

1  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR,  dairyman,  handy-man,' on  estate; 

$85;  no  bad  habits;  references.  ADA’ERTIS- 
ER  6319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-MAN ,  who  understands  gardening  on 
n 6  estate,  with  license  to  drive  when 
I,'  aryJ  110  car  allowed;  $80  per  month  and 

VTSTicfe.!429  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  AD- 
jRIISER  0332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

H?*lk  occasionally,  who  under- 
allnwJ!*!  J£rdeninS  on  private  estate;  no  ear 
v.  ,  ‘  S',*  Per  month  and  board;  phone  4429 

itnr  .1  v!he  l®’  N'  Y-  ADVERTISER  6333,  care 
atural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  24  years  old,  graduate  of  N.  Y.  S. 

School  of  Agriculture,  wishes  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm.  ROBERT  F.  SCHAVAB,  care  L.  0. 
Green,  1505  Poplar  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MARRIED  Christian  man,  38,  no  smoking,  wants 
permanent  work;  life  experience  In  farming, 
understand  gardening,  orchard,  tractor;  no  milk¬ 
ing;  take  charge  place;  modern  cottage,  near 
good  school;  Hudson  A'alley  preferred;  wages 
$100,  privileges.  FARMER,  Box  39,  Hugbson- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

"  ,'VtV  t0  drive  team  on  hotel  prop- 

N  -riy.  w.  E  FAULKNER,  Blue  Mt.  Lake, 

PRACTICAL  nurse,  29.  wishes  position,  also 
housework.  ADA'ERTISER  6327,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

' st^a?D~,yarried  “aP  OD  village  fruit  farm; 

worker?’  8"-year  Position  for  willing,  capable 
wa»e*  ’  ('rADe^’T  weight,  past  work  and 
Y\'  tE0EGE  L-  COOPER,  Lyndonville, 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  all  branches;  sin¬ 
gle,  reliable,  capable  manager;  bees,  fruit, 
truck,  all  repairs;  want  good  proposition  at 
once.  ADVERTISER  6326,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED-  A  farm  of  50  acres  or  more,  with 
good  buildings;  must  be  situated  on  the  bank 
of  a  lake  or  river;  Eastern  New  York  or  New 
England  States' preferred;  full  particulars,  price. 
HENRY  SCHROEDER,  431  E.  52d  St.,  New 
York  City. 


FARM  for  sale,  60  acres,  all  tillable  land,  lo¬ 
cated  in  thriving  community.  ADVERTISER 
6239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROCERY,  gas  station,  6-room  house,  other 
buildings,  good  condition;  5  acres  clear,  or¬ 
chard,  farm  tools,  truck,  horse,  chickens,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  phone;  price  $8,900,  cash  $4,000. 
OWNER,  Box  32,  Risley,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Country  estate  situated  in  Cold 
Spring,  on  the  Albany  Post  Road,  only  50 
miles  from  New  York,  consisting  of  a  7-room 
house,  heat,  electricity,  garage,  chicken-house, 
over  100  fruit  trees  and  .  grapevines,  about  25 
acres;  particulars,  W.  LOWE,  3358  Hull  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  TeL,  6387  Olinville. 


FOR  SALE— 20-acre  poultry  farm,  capacity  1,- 
000  hens;  6-room  house,  big  barn,  orchard; 
half  mile  large  town;  price  $2,600  terms,  or 
will  rent  for  $225  a  year.  CHARLES  STUCH- 
LIK,  Milton,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain,  27  acres,  feed  and 
flour  mill,  with  large  pond;  well  stocked  with 
bass;  store  and  three  dwellings;  on  stone  road, 
25  miles  south  of  Wilmington,  Del.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale — Farm,  165  acres,  60  miles  from 
New  York  City;  cows  and  machinery,  with 
retail  milk  business;  shows  profit  of  $100  per 
week;  complete  for  $40,000,  half  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  7)4  acres,  7-room  house,  all 
improvements,  newly  decorated  in  and  out¬ 
side;  chicken  houses  for  1,500  hens,  barn  and 
outbuildings  on  hard  road.  JOHN  H.  QUINN, 
4  William  St.,  Wantagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  farm,  50-ft.  waterfall,  like 
one  in  It,  N.-Y.;  30-acre  fish  pond;  12-room 
house;  trout  brook,  100,000  feet  timber;  150 
miles  New  York,  Erie  railroad.  LOCK  BOX  5, 
Seeley  ville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — A  small  plaee  on  State  road;  any¬ 
one  interested  in  Summer  home  or  in  poultry, 
a  very  attractive  plaee  by  a  small  stream  of 
water.  Write,  HARRY  VAN  BUREN,  East 
AVoreester,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MT.  GRANVIEAV,  beautiful,  practical  estate, 
overlooking  AVaynesboro,  Va.;  booming  Dupont 
settlement;  debility  sacrifice.  ADVERTISER 
6315,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  33  acres  on  Long  Island,  50 
miles  from  New  York;  electricity,  running 
water,  10-room  house,  on  main  cement  road 
through  island ;  suitable  for  country  place,  truck 
or  chicken  farming;  must  be  sold  on  account 
illness.  FORSYTH  FARM,  Selden,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Telephone;  Selden  316-F-14. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  boarding-house,  fully 
equipped,  Sullivan  County;  rare  opportunity, 
good  business;  reason,  illness;  details,  BOX  115, 
Eldred,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4-aere  poultry  and  fruit  farm  in 
Guilderlnnd,  8  miles  from  Albany;  Federal 
road;  buildings  No.  1  condition.  JOHN  DICK¬ 
ERSON,  Guilderland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  country  home,  12  rooms,  large 
porch  three  sides  of  bouse,  wonderful  view, 
shade  trees,  fruit;  5  acres  land;  near  large 
developments;  8  miles  west  of  Newburgh;  bar¬ 
gain  quick  sale.  GEORGE  G.  BRUNDAGE, 
Owner,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  County,  N,  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  81  acres,  house,  6  rooms,  barn 
garage,  5  brooder  houses,  room  for  3,000 
chicks;  5  big  laying  houses,  room  for  1,250  lay¬ 
ing  hens;  electric  light  in  all  buildings.  G. 
AIAURER,  R.  5,  Norwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— 20-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm.  7- 
room  house,  electric  and  water  in;  half  mile 
from  town,  on  main  road,  New  York  bus  passes; 
located  Central  New  Jersey;  all  buildings  first- 
class  condition;  borders  on  lake.  MARY 
STEELE,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


BRICK  mercantile  building  in  post  office  block, 
with  or  without  business;  old  established  lo¬ 
cation.  OAVNER,  Box  190,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


50-ACRE  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  verv  good  6- 
room  house,  barn,  chicken  houses,  200  chick¬ 
ens,  cow,  horse,  bees,  tools  and  equipment;  600 
fruit  trees  just  in  hearing;  asparagus  bed,  ber¬ 
ries;  beautiful  location;  price  $6,000,  cash  $2.- 
500.  CARL  A.  NORD,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


68-ACRE  farm  for  sale  near  Cortland,  N.  Y. ; 

good  house,  barn,  garage,  poultry  house,  spring 
water,  plenty  fruit;  priced  reasonable;  address 
owner,  FRANK  J.  MURPHY,  Prospect  Hill  PL, 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — General  store;  give  full  particulars, 
price  and  terms  in  first  letter.  JAMES  AN¬ 
DERSON,  Sixth  Avenue,  River  Edge,  N.  J. 


SHENANDOAH  ATalley  home,  13  acres  and  store¬ 
house,  fine  location;  also  good  66-acre  farm. 
ADA’ERTISER  6328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  for  sale — 200-acre  farm,  highly  produc¬ 
tive;  30  acres  Alfalfa;  near  town  and  Seneca 
Lake;  improved  road;  40-cow  dairy  equipment, 
running  water,  electricity,  excellent  buildings; 
at  public  auction  May  4;  also  small  grape  farm. 
C.  B.  RAArMOND,  Farm  Loan,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


18  ACRES,  six-room  house,  garage,  nine  miles 
Poughkeepsie;  $3,600.  ADVERTISER  6335, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOl!  SALE  cheap,  122-acre  truck  farm.  GEO. 
FILKINS,  Eden,  Aid. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  oil  and  gas  ter¬ 
ritory,  cheap  if  taken  at  once;  for  particu¬ 
lars,  write  BOX  251,  Portville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  40-acre  tracts,  finest  year- 
round  garden  truck  or  farm  land  obtainable; 
eight  miles  from  city  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  on 
concrete  paved  Atlantic  Coastal  Highway,  di¬ 
rectly  connecting  Savannah,  Georgia  and  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida;  excellent  market  conditions; 
will  sell  one  or  all;  cash  or  easy  terms;  will 
finance  necessary  farm  and  home  buildings;  this 
is  a  real  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  6329,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AYANTED  to  rent,  small  farm,  near  good  mar¬ 
kets  or  work  on  shares;  good  references.  A. 
P.  AIORTENSEN,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  80  acres,  $2,350;  no  hills, 
no  stones:  mild  Winters;  $850  cash;  also  80- 
acres,  $4,000,  half  c»sh.  GEO.  HOPPES,  Owner, 
R.  2,  Salisbury,  Aid. 


FOR  SALE — Direct  from  owner,  small  stocked 
poultry  farm;  house,  all  improvements.  J. 
KOLA1,  Rt.  1,  Oak  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Fine  country  home  furnished,  on 
Lake  Bomoseen,  near  Rutland,  Vermont;  can 
lease  for  one  season  or  term  of  years;  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  address,  JAAIES  D.  SMYTH,  Executor, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 


1  OR  SALE — I  have  a  fine  ranch  in  the  beauti- 
lul  Indian  River  region  of  Florida;  am  raising 
grapefruit  and  bulbs  for  the  southern  market; 
would  sell  from  10  to  25  acres  to  party  wishing 
to  spend  AVinter  in  this  climate,  and  would  care 
for  it  during  his  absence;  irrigated  land  suit¬ 
able  for  early  vegetables,  berries,  citrus  fruits, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  6342,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


!  ARM — Sacrifice,  in  chicken  belt,  six  acres 
virgin  ground  in  Vineland,  N.  J.  Information, 
JACKSON,  522  AVest  112th  St.,  New  York  City. 


lOR  SALE — Bergen  County,  five  acres,  300-ft. 

frontage  on  State  highway,  including  8-room 
house,  2-car  garage,  large  barn;  ideal  situa¬ 
tion  overlooking  ltamapo  Mountains;  suitable 
for  private  residence  or  business.  Address, 
OWNER,  Box  125,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  sheep  ranch,  540  acres,  rolling;  two 
complete  sets  buildings;  stocked  with  horses, 
cattle,  poultry,  110  sheep  and  equipment;  fruit; 
excellent  for  sheep  and  cattle  raising;  well  wa¬ 
tered;  owners’  have  interests  elsewhere,  reason 
for  selling;  can’t  give  proper  attention.  GILLAN 
AND  AVEST,  38  Lincoln  AVay  West,  Chambers- 
hurg,  Pa. 


SMALL  farm,  17  acres  land,  plenty  wood,  wa¬ 
ter,  electric  lights,  14-room  house,  4-room 
bungalow;  on  main  road,  2  miles  from  village; 
for  sale  or  trade  for  big  farm.  FRED  FUCHS, 
Box  9,  Cape  Cottage,  Ellen  ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  house,  4  acres,  village  farm, 
nice  Summer  home.  ADVERTISER  6338,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AV  AN  I  ED  to  rent,  poultry  plant  or  farm,  with¬ 
in  commuting  distance  New  York  City;  must 
be  reasonable.  BARRON,  352  AVest  124th  St.. 
New  York  City. 


10  LET — Three-room  apartment  in  suburban 
home,  all  improvements,  commuting  distance; 
rent  reasonable.  BOX  37,  Blauvelt,  N.  J. 


1  OR  SALE  or  rent,  store,  garage,  blacksmith 
and  wheel-wright  shops;  situated  on  Elkton- 
Salisbury  main  highway;  dwelling  available. 
SAMUEL  J.  COAILY,  Kenuedyville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms,  town  of  German,  Chen¬ 
ango  County,  N.  Y.  Write,  DR.  GEORGE  S*. 
WEAVER,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Sixteen-room  house,  electric  and 
water  conveniences;  correspondence  solicited. 
ADVERTISER  6321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$1,600  BUYS  Del-Alar-Va  poultry  farm,  5  acres, 
good  5-room  house,  plenty  of  fruit;  4 14  miles 
Salisbury,  over  improved  roads.  AIRS. 


to 

N  AO  All  AV.  BERNHARDT, 
Salisbury,  Aid. 


412%  Davis  St., 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Six 
WILLIAAI 
N.  J. 


pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone, 
H.  PARSIL,  Alonmouth  Junction, 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  665. 
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OctO  ’  Raint..  .like  scrub  cattle , 

JL  "u 


is  a 


Wiste  of  Money 


I?  some  one  offered  you  a  lot  of  scrub 
cattle  at  a  bargain  price — and  told 
you  they  would  make  you  a  big  prof¬ 
it — would  you  believe  him?  Of  course 
not!  You  know  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
money  to  feed  "scrubs” — that  the  big 
profits  are  made  on  good  sound  stock. 

That  same  thing  is  true  of  paint. 
"Cfieap”  paint,  selling  at  a  low  price 
per  gallon,  may  seem  to  be  economical. 
But  it  isn’t. 

It  is  "cheap”  because  it  is  made 
"cheap.”  And  any  cheap  paint  is  a 
waste  of  money ,  because  inferior  ma¬ 
terials  or  cheapened  manufacturing 
processes  rob  it  of  the  qualities  that 
make  a  good  paint  economical. 

What  is  Paint  Economy? 

To  be  economical  a  paint  must  have 
great  covering  and  hiding  powers 
wonderful  durability — and  long-lived 
colors  that  always  look  beautiful. 

Only  superfine  materials  which  are 
costly — a  scientifically  "balanced” 
formula— and  skillful  man¬ 
ufacturing — can  produce 
all  three  of  these  qualities. 

Fine  old  SWP  House 
Paint  is  made  to  unusu¬ 
ally  high  quality  stand¬ 
ards,  of  finest  ingredients. 
It  may  cost  slightly  more 
in  the  can,  BUT — it  costs 
decidedly  less  on  the  wall. 

For  every  11  gallons 
of  "cheap”  paint,  only  7 
Registered  gallons  of  SWP  are  re- 
s-fF  Paint  Products  are  quired,  on  the  average. 

this  famous  trade-mark .  A  licit  S  dlffcrCDCC  OI  4 


gallons.  Figure  it  up  and 
you’ll  find  that  the  first  cost 
of  SWP  House  Paint  is  no 
more  than  "cheap”  paint. 

Then  consider  durabili  ty. 

Fine  old  SWP  insures  satis¬ 
factory  service  for  many 
years  without  repainting.  It 
not  only  looks  rich  the  first  day  but 
continues  to  look  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  last  day. 
"Cheap”  paint  begins 
to  chip — peel — chalk — 
fade  in  no  time.  Inside 
of  only  five  years  you 
are  likely  to  pay  out  two 
to  five  times  your  origi¬ 
nal  cost — for  repainting. 
Fine  old  SWP  saves  that  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  for  you. 


ballyhoo  of 
” unknown ” 


The 
the 

canvasser  is  usu¬ 
ally  "cheap” 


J? 


The  6 ‘Master  Touch 

The  SWP  "balanced”  formula  has  been 
openly  printed  for  years.  Why  is  it  that 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  SWP  have 
never  been  duplicated? 

Because  a  good  formula  is  useless 
without  fine  materials.  Because  fine 
materials  are  useless  without  a  good 
formula.  Because  even  a  good  formula 
and  fine  materials  cannot  possibly  pro¬ 
duce  a  paint  equal  to  SWP  without  the 
" Master  Touch ”  of  Sherwin-Williams 
scientific  experts.  All  three  are  needed. 

The  scientific  men  who  make  SWP 
are  to  "paint”  what  Edison  is  to  elec¬ 
tricity — what  Marconi  is  to  wireless. 
Their  "Master  Touch”  is  a  human 
element — an  ingredient  that  can  never 
be  successfully  copied.  It  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  that  makes  SWP  distinctive — a 


leader — the  spirit  of 
Sherwin-  Williams. 

Before  you  paint 
your  house  or  build¬ 
ings  again, see"Paint 
H  eadquarters” — 
the  local  Sherwin- 
Williams  dealer. 
Get  his  material  estimate  on  SWP. 
Compare  it  with  what  "cheap”  paint 
will  cost  you  by  the  job. 

Farm  Painting  Guide ,  Spray¬ 
ing  Guide  and  16-page  hook 
on  Painting — Free — Mail  the 
Coupon 

What  is  true  of  house  paint  and  barn 
paint  is  also  true  of  any  other  paint  prod¬ 
uct  for  exterior  or  i  n  terior 
use.  "Cheap”  stuff  is  al¬ 
ways  the  most  expensive. 

If  you  do  not  know 
your  nearest  Sherwin- 
Williams  dealer,  mail  the 
coupon.  We  will  send  our 
booklet — "Helpful  Paint¬ 
ing  Suggestions  for  the 
Country  Home”  which  contains  the  fa¬ 
mous  S-W  Farm  Painting  Guide,  the 
S-W  Spraying  Guide  and  sixteen  pages 
of  important  painting  suggestions  — 
also  the  name  of  dealer. 

The  Sherw/n-W/ll/ams  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish 
Makers  in  the  World 


The  amazing 
"bargain”  offer  is 
generally  "cheap” 
paint 


She  r  win-  Wil  l  14$ 
Products 


Sherwin-Williams 

SWP  HOUSE  PAINT 

PAINTS  .  VARNISHES  -  ENAMELS 
INSECTICIDES 


^herwinWilli^s 
Products 


COMMONWEAltfl 

BARN  Rto 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
601  Canal  Road,  N.  W • 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Please  send  me  your  book  containing  Painting 
and  Spraying  Guide,  free. 


Name _ 

Address. _ , _ 


D1929,  S-W  Co. 


May  4,  1929 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  2,  1S79,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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A  Primary  Lesson  With  the  Bucksaw 


Ohc  New  Chevrolet  Six 

gives  you  everything  you  want 
in  a  fine  motor  car  *  •  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  all 


The  new  Chevrolet  Six  is  more  than 
just  a  Six  in  the  price  range  of  the 
four.  It  is  an  entirely  new  creation 
which  makes  available,  for  the  first 
time  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all, 
everything  you  want  in  a  fine  car. 

It  gives  you  great  reserve  power  to 
meet  every  road  condition.  It  gives 
you  high  speed,  fast  acceleration  and 
freedom  from  annoying  vibration.  It 
gives  you  sturdiness  and  rugged  de¬ 
pendability  that  assure  long  life.  It 
gives  you  fine  car  appearance,  comfort 
and  completeness  of  equipment.  Yet 
it  provides  all  this  with  outstanding 
economy — better  than  20  miles  per 
gallon  of  gasoline. 

When  you  drive  the  new  Chevrolet 
Six  you  will  be  impressed  by  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  smoothness  of  its  powerful 


six-cylinder  valve-in-head  engine,  by 
the  effortless  handling  resulting  from 
the  full  ball  bearing  steering  mecha¬ 
nism  and  the  positive  action  of  the 
quiet,  non-locking,  four-wheel  brakes. 

When  you  study  the  new  Fisher  bodies 
you  will  be  immediately  impressed  by 
their  beauty.  And  by  those  features 
that  contribute  to  riding  comfort — 
restful  cushions  and  ample  leg  room, 
adjustable  driver’s  seat  and  Fisher 
YV  one-piece  windshield  in  all  closed 
models,  complete  instrument  panel 
with  electric  motor  temperature  in¬ 
dicator  and  theft-proof  Electrolock 
— all  of  which  are  typical  of  the  out¬ 
standing  value  provided  in  the  new 
Chevrolet  Six. 

Visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  and  see 
this  remarkable  automobile  today! 


The  COACH 

•59! 

5 

The 

Roadster . 

*525 

The 

Phaeton . 

$525 

The 

Coupe . 

*595 

The 

Sedan  . 

*675 

The  Sport 
Cabriolet . 

*695 

The  Convertible 
Landau  . 

*725 

Sedan 

Delivery . 

*595 

Light  Delivery  $400 
Chassis .  u 

V/2  Ton 
Chassis . 

*545 

lJ^Ton  Chassis 
with  Cab . DOU 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 
Flint,  Michigan 

COMPARE  the  delivered  price 
as  well  as  the  list  price  iu  con¬ 
sidering  automobile  values. 
Chevrolet’s  delivered  prices  in¬ 
clude  only  reasonable  charges 
for  delivery  and  financing. 


QUALITY  AT  LOW  COST 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


W*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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How  Spring,  Comes  in  the  North  Country 


CCORDING  to  what  the  geography 
says  we  are  a  long  way  from  the 
North  Pole  but,  when  the  wind 
comes  sweeping  from  the  north 
across  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  wonder 
if  it  is  so  very  far  after  all.  We 
have  a  long  Winter  with  plenty  of 
snow  and  cold  weather,  though  the 
older  residents  are  telling  us  that  we  do  not  have 
i<  much  snow  or  as  much  cold  weather  as  years  ago. 
The  past  Winter  seems  to  bear  out  their  story,  but 
are  rather  skeptical  as  to  how  long  it  will  last, 
and  feel  that  next  Winter  may  he  a  severe  one.  We 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  wind,  which  is  hard  to 
bear,  and  the  weather  has  been  changeable,  warm 
one  day  and  cold  the  next. 

In  March  the  sun’s  rays  begin  to  melt  the  snow, 
■ind  the  ice  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  becomes  “honey¬ 
combed”  or  “rotten.”  Then  if  a  high  wind  comes 
(he  ice  is  broken  up  and  carried  down  the  river  or 
piled  up  in  the  bays  or  on  the  shores.  Sometimes  it 
forms  in  a  jam  in  the  river  and  has  to  be  broken  up 
with  dynamite.  When  we  see  the  lake  and  river 
free  from  ice  we  feel  that  the  Winter  is  past.  It  is 
curious  how  we  think  only  of  our  own  section  of 
the  country,  and  how  quickly  we  forget  the  cold 
Winter.  I  remember  that  I  was  surprised  one  year 
to  hear  of  the  lakes  in  the  Adirondacks  being  still 
frozen  up  when  we  were  having  warm  weather. 

The  ground  has  been  frozen  quite  hard  and,  while 
the  frost  is  going  out  and  during  the  Spring  rains 
we  have  a  season  in  which  rubber  hoots,  rubbers, 
raincoats  and  umbrellas  play  an  important  part.  But 
even  so  we  rejoice  in  our  hearts,  for  we  know  that 
Spring  is  here.  Two  little  girls  who  live  near  me 
were  "talking  to  their  teacher  about  the  coming  of 
Spring.  “What  do  you  look  forward  to?”  asked  the 
teacher.  “Birds  and  flowers,” 
said  one.  “Mud  and  rain,  said 
the  other.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  two  girls  came  from  dif¬ 
ferent  homes,  and  that  the  homes 
were  not  alike  in  training  or  pur¬ 
pose.  A  little  boy  I  know  told 
me  •[  just  love  to  hear  the  rain 
on  the  roof  when  I  am  in  bed." 

If  you  go  out  in  the  yard  look¬ 
ing  at  the  mud  which  may  he 
covered  with  bits  of  shingles 
blown  from  the  roof  during  the 
recent  windstorm  you  may  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  grass  is 
getting  green,  that  the  Delphin¬ 
iums  and  the  tulips  are  coming 
up.  and  the  lilac  bush  is  budded. 

We  generally  see  just  about 
what  we  are  looking  for.  Even 
the  mud  and  rain  spoken  of  by 
the  little  girl  have  their  good 
points.  Rubber  boots  are  a 
source  of  enjoyment  to  boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence  to  older  people.  What  fun 
to  splash  through  the  puddles 
which  must  be  gone  around  when 
one  only  has  on  shoes.  Robert 
had  to  have  a  new  pair  of  boots, 
and  father  said  that  knee- 
length  ought  to  be  all  right,  re¬ 
minding  Robert  that  when  he 
was  Robert’s  age  he  had  no  rubber  hoots  at  all.  So 
Robert  took  some  money  of  his  own  and  bought  the 
hip  boots  he  had  set  his  heart  on,  then  caught  musk¬ 
rats  enough  and  put  the  money  back.  He  had  to 
get  up  early  and  tramp  quite  a  distance  to  his  traps 
before  and  after  school,  and  though  he  did  not  bring 
home  a  muskrat  every  day  he  did  bring  a  pair  of 
rosy  cheeks  and  an  appetite  that  was  good  to  see. 

Automobiles  are  so  heavy  that  it  is  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  get  through  the  mud  with  them  sometimes. 
Father  gets  out  of  patience  if  he  gets  stuck,  but  I 
don't  believe  the  boys  mind  it.  I  saw  a  group  of 
boys  sitting  by  the  roadside  recently,  and  the  way 
they  ran  to  help  push  on  a  car  whose  wheels  were 
slipping  looked  as  though  they  were  glad  to  do  it. 
Their  hands  were  muddy  and  so  were  their  feet,  but 
they  looked  at  one  another  and  laughed.  Whoever 
saw  a  boy  that  was  worried  over  mud?  I  heard 
the  other  day  of  a  poor  little  chap  who  has  to  take 
off  his  shoes  every  time  he  comes  in  the  house.  He 
is  being  brought  up  by  a  maiden  aunt  who  will  not 
stand  for  any  mud.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  would 
rather  clean  up  a  few  muddy  tracks  than  make 
such  a  rule  for  my  children.  Who  wants  to  stop  to 
take  off  shoes  when  he  conies  in  to  tell  of  the  first 
robin  or  bring  the  first  dandelion  or  tell  of  the 
new  lamb  at  the  barn?  Of  course  the  children  must 
l*e  taught  to  clean  their  feet,  hut  a  rough  mat  or 
some  old  sacks  laid  down  outside  the  door  will 
catch  the  most  of  it.  Let’s  not  take  away  their  joy 
m  the  wonders  of  the  Springtime  by  nagging  too 
much  about  muddy  feet. 

It  was  during  the  Easter  vacation  that  Robert 
bad  a  visit  from  two  cousins  about  his  age,  and 
what  a  good  time  they  had !  All  had  rubber  hoots 
and  wore  their  old  clothes,  so  they  could  go  where 
they  liked.  We  had  set  an  old  cookstove  out  back 
_  tlie  house  to  wait  for  the  visit  of  the  junkman, 
and  the  boys  hunted  up  a  length  of  stovepipe  for  it. 

liev  soon  had  a  fire  in  it  and  called  to  me  to  come 
''ut.  “We  have  everything  wide  open  and  a  roaring 
,'W  they  said.  It  was  the  biggest  fire  the  old  stove 
aid  ever  known.  I  think.  They  put  over  a  pan  of 
c>ater.  and  its  boiling  suggested  boiling  down  sap, 
presume.  They  got  the  proper  tools,  ran  up  the 
U)‘?d  ar|d  tapped  a  maple  tree.  We  only  had  one 
''pile  about  the  house,  and  by  the  way  they  hurried 


to  get  that  and  a  pail  you  would  have  thought  gal¬ 
lons  of  sap  were  running  to  waste.  They  spent  the 
afternoon  around  the  old  stove  and  when  supper¬ 
time  came  they  hated  to  leave  it.  I  told  them  I 
expected  to  have  maple  syrup  for  supper,  and  they 
said  George  drank  all  of  the  sap.  Next  day  Robert 
boiled  down  two  quarts  in  the  house  and  had  a 
small  dish  of  a  liquid  which  was  the  proper  color 
and  flavor,  if  not  of  standard  weight. 

Sugar-making  is  a  part  of  Spring  in  this  North 
Country,  but  is  not  carried  on  as  extensively  as  it 
used  to  be  on  account  of  lack  of  help.  Many  farms 
around  here  are  operated  by  men  of  middle  age  who 
find  it  all  they  can  do  to  take  care  of  the  regular 
work.  Where  help  can  be  had  there  is  a  good  profit 
in  making  maple  syrup  at  the  present  prices. 

While  the  snow  was  on  the  ground  the  men  drew 
up  a  big  pile  of  wood,  enough  to  last  a  year.  It 
was  piled  near  the  house  ready  to  be  cut  into  stove 
lengths  when  Spring  came.  Every  year  a  man  with 
an  engine  and  saw  comes  through  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  men  turn  in  and  help  each  other.  We  have 
what  looks  like  an  enormous  pile  of  wood,  but  be¬ 
tween  the  furnace  and  the  cookstove  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  use  it  all.  Robert  split  and  piled  a  cord  of 
wood,  and  I  took  his  picture  by  it.  He  will  not 
forget  the  measure  of  a  cord  of  wood  very  soon.  He 
says  it  is  a  good,  honest  cord,  piled  close. 

The  sheep  seem  glad  when  Spring  comes,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  crop  the  grass  when  it  is  very  short.  They 
have  no  more  use  for  hay  after  they  get  a  taste  of 
grass.  The  lambs  are  very  playful,  seeming  much 
like  children  in  their  games.  Today  I  watched  a 
lamb  less  than  a  week  old  racing  and  romping  with 
the  older  lambs.  He  is  all  legs,  but  they  are  very 
active  legs. 

We  have  a  flock  of  robins  making  nests  in  some 


the  ground.  Hope  runs  high  in  Spring  when  we 
make  our  garden  and  plant  our  crops.  If  we  do  not 
get  too  much  rain,  if  we  get  rain  enough,  if  we  get 
warm  weather,  if  we  are  able  to  care  for  the  crops— 
there  are  so  many  “ifs.”  Few  people  who  have  not 
lived  in  the  country  realize  how  dependent  we  are 
on  the  weather. 

Still  we  have  always  made  a  living,  and  I  have 
observed  that  any  farmer  who  works  can  do  that 
much.  Pie  cannot  work  his  farm  and  lx*  on  the  road 
every  day  with  his  car,  though.  If  one  crop  fails 
there  is  nearly  always  another  that  does  unusually 
well.  It  takes  pluck  to  be  a  farmer:  there  isn't 
much  luck  about  it.  The  following  couplet  from  m.v 
daily  calender  seems  to  fit  the  farmer: 

“Be  firm :  one  certain  element  in  luck 
Is  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck.” 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

And  speaking  of  April  mud  and  rain,  this  one  by 
the  poet  Riley  is  very  appropriate: 

“In  this  existence,  dry  and  wet 
Will  overtake  the  best  of  men — 

Some  little  shift  of  clouds’ll  shet 
The  sun  off  now  and  then — 

And  maybe  whilst  you're  wanderin'  who 
You've  fool-like  lent  your  timbrel’  to 
And  want  it — -out'll  pop  the  sun, 

And  you’ll  be  glad  you  ain't  got  none.” 

St.  Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y.  mrs.  Charles  mc  Arthur. 


York- 
Some 
is  re- 
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thorn  trees  in  a  pasture  across  the  road  from  the 
house.  Their  chirping  is  the  first  sound  we  hear  in 
the  morning,  and  all  day  we  can  see  them  flying 
about  very  busy  getting  the  nests  ready.  All  the 
birds  are  here  unless  it  is  the  swallow.  The  frogs 
are  singing  a  mighty  chorus  from  the  ponds  and 
swamps  day  and  night.  The  old  folks  tell  us  they 
must  be  frozen  up  three  times  before  Spring  really 
comes. 

Garden  time  will  soon  be  here.  I  heard  a  man 
say  he  was  planting  some  early  potatoes.  The 
ground  is  cold  and  wet  in  most  places,  and  it  is 
about  as  well  to  wait  until  it  warms  up.  Things 
planted  the  middle  of  April  will  not  come  on  any 
faster  than  those  planted  the  first  of  May  or  even 
later.  I  have  planted  my  garden  even  later  than 
that  and  had  a  good  garden. 

In  the  Spring  the  housewife’s  mind  turns  to 
thoughts  of  housecleaning.  When  nature  is  coming 
out  in  fresh  green  garb  it  seems  fitting  that  we 
should  take  this  time  to  freshen  up  our  houses  with 
new  paint  and  paper,  and  perhaps  new  curtains  and 
rugs.  Cleaning  is  not  what  it  once  was  with  fitted 
carpets  in  every  room  which,  after  they  had  been 
cleaned,  had  to  be  tacked  snugly  and  smoothly  in 
place.  It  makes  my  knees  ache  even  to  think  of 
them.  Rugs  are  so  easily  taken  out  and  cleaned 
and  laid  again. 

Let  us  take  time  some  day  to  go  to  the  woods  with 
the  children  and  gather  flowers.  The  warm  rains  of 
April  bring  them  up  before  the  leaves  are  out  on 
the  trees.  The  delicate  little  Hepatica  and  Spring 
beauties  are  first,  with  the  dog-tooth  violet  and 
Trillium  to  follow.  YTou  may  win  the  way  to  a 
child’s  heart  very  easily  when  you  are  picking 
flowers  together. 

The  farmer  looks  over  his  fields  at  this  time, 
opens  up  drains  and  ditches  and  plans  his  plant¬ 
ing.  Father  came  home  with  a  bag  of  seed  one  day 
lately,  and  when  he  told  us  the  price  we  thought 
the  seed  was  worth  almost  its  weight  in  gold.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  saying  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  seed,  but 
then  again  can  they  afford  not  to? 

Y>s,  Spring  is  here.  The  farmer’s  busy  time  is 
at  hand  with  plowing,  fitting  the  land,  planting  and 
sowing.  The  April  rains  have  given  us  moisture, 
and  now  we  hope  for  a  dry  time  to  get  the  seed  in 


More  and  Better  Lettuce 

EASTERN  lettuce  growers  are  rather  more  in¬ 
terested  than  usual  in  the  western  crop.  Last 
year  the  production  of  such  States  as  New 
and  New  Jersey  met  a  fairly  good  market, 
land  that  was  used  last  year  for  potatoes 
ported  planted  to  lettuce. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  western 
supply  is  from  California  and 
Arizona.  Of  late  years  the  fash¬ 
ion  in  California  producing  sec¬ 
tions  has  been  tending  to  new 
varieties  because  the  old  kinds 
which  were  known  as  “Iceberg” 
in  eastern  markets  were  found 
too  much  subject  to  brown 
blight.  By  selecting  plants  from 
year  to  year,  two  or  three  new 
seedlings  were  developed  which 
resist  blight  and  mildew  to  some 
extent.  They  are  also  trying  to 
develop  resistance  to  warm 
weather  and  frost.  The  trouble 
is  that  in  selecting  plants  with 
such  features  they  sometimes 
lost  sight  of  market  quality  and 
produced  considerable  poor, 
coarse  lettuce.  Until  western 
growers  succeed  in  combining  all 
of  these  qualities,  there  will  still 
be  some  room  for  eastern  lettuce 
in  favorable  seasons. 

California  growers  cut  the  let¬ 
tuce  heads  with  broad  knives 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Some  fields  are  cut  over  five  or 
six  times,  only  the  firm  stock- 
being  harvested  at  each  cutting. 
Most  growers  make  but  two  or 
three  cuttings  on  a  field,  but  they  are  liable  to  lose- 
considerable  stock  by  following  this  practice,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  lettuce  may  become  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  l>efore  the  cuttings  are  made.  More  fre¬ 
quent  cuttings  save  a  larger  part  of  the  stock  grown, 
but  are  not  profitable  unless  the  price  is  high  enough 
to  justify  the  extra  expense. 

After  cutting  the  heads  are  picked  up  and  placed 
roughly  in  field  crates  and  hauled  to  packing  sheds, 
which  are  usually  located  on  railroad  property.  Be¬ 
fore  packing,  the  top  root  is  cut  close  to  the  base 
of  the  head,  and  in  this  manner  the  trimming  of 
the  outer  leaves  is  usually  accomplished.  The  trim¬ 
mers  throw  out  the  culls  and  usually  attend  to 
partially  separating  the  sizes  as  they  throw  tin- 
heads  on  the  packer's  bench.  One  packer  takes  care 
of  the  stock  passed  by  two  trimmers,  who  stand  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  packing  bench  from  him. 
After  trimming  and  culling,  the  stock  is  packed  in 
crates  lined  with  waxed  paper  mostly  four  to  five 
dozen  heads  to  the  crate,  in  three  layers,  with  from 
20  to  30  lbs.  of  crushed  ice  between  layers  and  on  the 
top  layer  in  the  crate.  '  o.  b.  f. 


Has  the  Elberta  Peach  Passed  the  Peak 
in  Popularity? 

THERE  have  been  quite  general  complaints  from 
peach  growers  that  the  commercial  production 
of  this  crop  has  not  been  profitable  in  recent  years. 
For  a  long  time,  the  commercial  variety  list  has  been 
gradually  reduced  by  the  growers  in  most  peach  dis¬ 
tricts  so  that  it  is  now  largely  limited  to  Elberta 
and  a  few  other  sorts. 

Many  districts  have  found  that  the  early  peaches 
cannot  successfully  compete  in  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets  with  Elbertas  grown  to  the  south  of  such  dis¬ 
tricts.  rl  his  has  led  to  very  heavy  plantings  of 
Elberta  in  eastern,  southern  and  central  west  peach 
areas. 

The  Elberta  variety  is  the  most  widely  known 
and  the  best  advertised  of  any  variety  of  peach 
now  grown.  One  might,  therefore,  infer  that  the 
variety  was  upon  a  most  stable  and  popular  basis. 
But  is  this  true? 

In  the  past  two  years  the  crop  of  Elbertas  pro- 
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duoed  in  tlio  Southern  States  has  been  so  great 
that  it  could  not  all  be  sold  profitably  in  the  fresh 
state  direct  from  the  orchard,  and  thousands  of 
bushels  have  been  placed  in  cold  storage  and  gradu¬ 
ally  taken  out  and  placed  upon  the  markets  for  a 
period  of  some  weeks  after  the  true  ripening  period. 

Unfortunately,  moist  and  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  have  sometimes  been  associated  with  this 
heavy  production.  Some  fruit  was  picked  rather 
green,  and  it  lacked  the  shipping  and  edible  quali¬ 
ties  of  fruit  grown  and  matured  under  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions. 

Cold  Storage  Peaches  Hurt  Demand 

Even  when  peaches  are  matured  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  they  lose  their  attractive  edible 
quality  when  placed  in  cold  storage  for  a  period 
longer  than  a  few  days.  This  statement  may  bring 
forth  objections  from  those  who  store  peaches,  but 
the  majority  of  people  who  appreciate  quality  in 
peaches  will  agree  that  cold  storage  fruit  does  not 
create  a  desire  for  more  peaches.  In  fact,  one  may 
well  raise  the  question,  “Can  anyone  eat  a  cold- 
storage  Elberta  peach  and  ever  want  another  ?” 

A  considerable  percentage  of  the  Elberta  peaches 
placed  in  cold  storage  in  the  East  during  the  past 
two  years  not  only  lacked  quality  when  placed  upon 
the  retail  markets,  but  the  flesh  had  become  dis¬ 
colored.  and  this  fact  was  noticed  by  people  who 
purchased  them.  This  situation  was  so  general  m 
some  markets  that  many  people  came  to  believe 
that  vellow  peaches  were  poor  for  that  year. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  large  quantities  of  El- 
berta  peaches  being  placed  in  storage  and  then 
brought  out  as  much  as  three  weeks  later  and  sold 
as  fresh  picked  fruit  as  is  now  too  often  the  case? 
If  the  people  believe  it  is  really  fresh  fruit,  they 
will  discontinue  the  buying  of  fresh  peaches  and 
turn  to  other  fruits.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
fruit  is  marked  cold  storage,  which  perhaps  it 
should  be,  it  is  doubtful  again  whether  it  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  buyers. 

Name  Will  Not  Save  the  Variety 

Some  have  expressed  the  thought  that  Elberta 
will  not  easily  be  replaced  by  another  variety,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  so  widely  planted  and  advertised. 
On  the  contrary,  this  will  assist  in  its  downfall  if 
poor  quality  Elbertas  continue  to  be  marketed.  The 
better  known  the  article,  the  quicker  will  it  be  dis¬ 
carded  if  it  is  really  a  poor  article.  A  few  more 
seasons  like  3927  and  1928  with  large  quantities  of 
poor  quality,  fresh  Elbertas  and  large  quantities  of 
poor  quality  storage  Elbertas  placed  on  the  market 
will  cause  serious  loss  of  prestige  for  this  variety. 
In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  wane  in  popu¬ 
larity  can  be  stopped  even  now,  unless  its  quality 
is  maintained  at  a  higher  standard,  and  unless  the 
flood  of  poor  Cold  storage  Elbertas  is  kept  off  the 
market  beginning  in  the  Summer  of  1929.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  promising  new  variety  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  ripening  at  the  same  season  would  further 
hasten  the  wane  of  Elberta,  but  the  lack  of  such  a 
variety  will  not  maintain  Elberta  in  its  present  posi¬ 
tion  if  the  markets  are  flooded  with  poor  quality 
cold  storage  Elbertas.  Too  many  other  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  even  good  canned  peaches,  are  available  to 
the  consumers.  m.  a.  blake. 


A  Living  From  Five  Hundred  Hens 

1  would  like  to  find  out  whether  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  living  from  500  laying  hens  of  some  good 
White  Leghorn  strain.  w.  e.  g. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T  IS.  if  one  is  able  and  willing  to  live  on  the 
profit  from  500  hens.  Many  have  to  live  on  much 
less  than  the  profit  from  500  good  hens  might  be. 
Very  unfortunately,  the  most  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  thing  in  connection  with  poultry-keeping  is 
the  one  that  least  is  known  about  and  that  least 
can  be  said  about.  I  have  just  turned  through  a 
good,  practical  book  on  poultry-keeping  that  has 
been  sent  me  to  find  out  what  the  author  has  said 
about  profits.  He  has  said  nothing.  He  tells  us 
how  to  balance  a  ration  but  nothing  about  how  to 
balance  accounts.  He  is  wise. 

To  most  people  “making  a  living”  from  hens  means 
getting  enough  from  the  flock  to  pay  current  living 
expenses,  it  being  assumed  that  a  home  is  already 
in  possession  or  can  be  purchased  with  the  capital 
in  hand.  Profit,  too,  is  considered  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  above  feed  costs.  Labor,  overhead  and  de¬ 
preciation  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  as  part  of 
the  living  expenses.  Returns  above  feed  costs  are 
about  the  only  things  that  can  be  estimated  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy,  and  even  these  are  never 
alike  for  any  twro  individuals,  or  twice  alike  for  any 
one.  What  has  been  done  can  be  told.  What  may 
be  done  in  the  future  will  be  revealed  only  when 
the  future  becomes  the  past. 

Average  returns  over  a  five-year  period  for  several 
breeds  of  fowls  at  a  laying  contest  are  given  in  a 
report  before  me.  They  are  interesting,  even  though 
they  apply  to  carefully  selected  pullets  in  their  best 
laying  period.  This  report  shows  that  the  five-year 
average  flock  return  for  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
was  $3.73  per  pullet :  for  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
$3.22 :  for  R.  T.  Reds,  $3.56,  and  for  White  Leghorns, 
$5.06. 

These  are  returns  above  feed  costs,  the  eggs  being 
sold  at  current  market  quotations.  Suppose  you 
cut  rhese  figures  in  two,  and  any  good  flock  ought 
to  do  half  as  well  as  a  contest  flock,  this  wouM  give 
you  a  profit  of  $1,265  per  year  on  a  flock  of  500 
White  Leghorns.  Can  you  live  on  that? 

But  no  one  should  attempt  to  support  a  family 
upon  the  profit  from  500  hens,  if  he  is  to  make  a 
business  of  poultry-keeping  and  get  his  only  income 
from  that  source.  He  should  keep  from  1,000  to 
2.000  at  least.  Five  hundred  hens  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  home  that  is  paid  for ;  an  acre  or 
two  of  land  for  garden  and  strawberries — some  rasp¬ 
berries  as  well — a  good  cow  if  pasture  can  be  had: 


a  pig  and,  oh,  wTell !  finish  the  picture  yourself. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  you  can  put  into  it, 
but  don't  forget  the  ability  and  will  to  do  hard  work 
and  the  country-mindedness  that  can  keep  away 
from  city  streets  and  still  be  happy.  M.  B.  d. 


The  Tussock  Moth 

What  kind  of  a  bug  are  these  of  which  1  enclose 
a  cluster  of  eggs?  I  am  finding  a  lot  of  them  on  my 
trees  this  Winter.  m.  d. 

Chelmsford,  Mass. 

HE  clusters  of  eggs  sent  by  M.  D.  were  those  of 
the  white-marked  tussock  moth,  a  common  pest 
of  apple  orchards  and  of  shade  trees  in  villages  and 
cities.  In  the  case  of  apple  orchards  the  caterpillars 
not  only  defoliate  the  trees,  but  they  gnaw  into  the 
sides  of  the  apples,  thereby  causing  gnarly  deformed 
fruits. 

The  eggs  on  M.  IVs  trees  will  hatch  in  late  May 
during  the  coming  Spring  into  hairy  caterpillars 
which  are  really  very  handsome  in  appearance 
(Fig.  279),  but  not  handsome  in  their  activities, 
for  they  start  at  once  to  devour  the  tender  leaves 
of  the  trees.  The  caterpillars  become  more  rave¬ 
nous  as  they  grow  in  size,  and  when  abundant, 
cause  most  serious  injury.  Usually  most  of  the 


Female  Tussock  Moths  With  White  Egg  Masses. 

Fig.  278 


caterpillars  become  grown  in  early  July,  when  each 
one  spins  a  cocoon,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  the 
moths  begin  to  appear.  The  female  moth  is  wing¬ 
less  and  hairy,  and  resembles  a  tiny  teddy-bear 
(Fig.  278)  as  much  as  anything.  Each  one  soon  lays 
a  mass  of  from  150  to  500  eggs  which  she  covers 
with  a  white  frothy  material.  These  eggs,  laid  in 
July  and  August  here  in  the  North,  rest  on  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  May. 

Since  the  egg  masses  are  white  and  conspicuous 
on  the  trees,  much  can  be  done  in  controlling  this 
insect  by  collecting  the  eggs  during  the  Winter  and 
early  Spring  and  burning  them.  School  children 
in  villages  and  cities  are  often  enlisted  in  this  work, 
and  collect  thousands' of  the  egg  masses,  thus  aid¬ 
ing  greatly  in  checking  the  injuries  of  the  pest. 

The  most  effective  method  of  controlling  the  tus¬ 
sock  moth  is  by  spraying  the  infested  trees  as  soon 
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as  they  are  in  good  foliage,  but  while  the  caterpil¬ 
lars  are  young,  with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of 
21/2  lbs.  to  300  gallons  of  water.  Special  pains  should 
be  taken  to  coat  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  be¬ 
cause  the  young  caterpillars  feed  at  first  largely 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  foliage. 

The  tussock  moth  is  particularly  interesting  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  of  those  insects  that  has  marked 
“ups”  and  “downs”  in  its  life  history.  That  is  to 
say,  the  caterpillars  may  be  exceedingly  abundant 
for  one  or  two  seasons,  and  then  suddenly  disappear 
from  view  for  several  years.  These  remarkable 
variations  in  abundance  of  the  tussock  moth  are  due 
to  the  very  large  numbers  of  enemies,  particularly 
of  parasites,  which  attack  it.  The  eggs,  the  cater¬ 
pillars  and  the  pupae  in  the  cocoons  are  attacked  by 
tiny  wasp-like  parasites,  and  by  certain  parasitic 
flies  which  soon  reduce  the  insect  to  so  few  in¬ 
dividuals  that  it  becomes  scarcely  noticeable  in 
succeeding  years.  We  certainly  owe  a  tremendous 
debt  of  gratitude  to  these  tiny,  tireless  friends  of 
ours  which  work  in  our  interests  unasked  and 
without  recompense  from  us.  g.  w.  h. 


Those  Wisconsin  Silos 

ON  PAGE  502  I  note  what  is  said  about  counting 
the  silos  in  the  Oshkosh  district.  I  was  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  this,  for  I  was  born  on  a  farm  on 
the  “Ridge  Road”  between  Oshkosh  and  Neenah  (10 
miles  to  Oshkosh  and  four  to  Neenah).  It  was  a 
timbered  farm  that  my  father  bought  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1846  and  cleared.  I  lived  on  that  farm 
for  45  years  and  built  a  silo  upon  it  in  1897.  It 
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was  one  of  the  first  in  that  section  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Winters  thereafter  I  talked  in  farmers'  in¬ 
stitutes  upon  silos  and  silage  and  I  presume  that 
I  was  of  some  assistance  in  influencing  the  farmers 
of  Wisconsin  to  build  and  use  over  113,000  silos 
Those  pioneer  days  with  my  associates  who  were  as 
enthusiastic  as  myself  were  like  pleasant  dreams 
Snow  is  all  gone  now  (April  5)  and  this  Colby 
silt  loam  is  pretty  muddy.  Field  work  will  not  be¬ 
gin  up  here  for  several  days  yet.  l.  e.  scott. 

Wisconsin. 


Put  the  Pump  in  Cellar 

THE  other  day  I  was  asked  by  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  about  installing  an  electric  water  system 
in  his  home,  and  he  had  an  idea  of  putting  the  shal¬ 
low  well  pump  in  the  basement  of  an  outbuilding  to 
avoid  the  noise  of  the  pump.  I  had  the  same  idea 
before  I  had  mine  installed,  but  the  agent  insisted 
that  I  put  it  in  the  cellar  of  our  house.  I  am  very 
glad  that  I  obeyed,  because  I  can  hear  when  some¬ 
thing  goes  wrong.  The  belt  from  the  motor  to  the 
pump  wears  out  in  time,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
motor  keeps  on  running  and  will  heat  and  finally 
burn  out.  For  such  a  reason  you  want  the  pump 
where  you  can  hear  it.  c.  r.  bashore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Another  Woodchopper 

1  NOTICED  an  article  on  page  491  regarding  a 
man  standing  beside  12  cords  of  wood  he  had  cut 
at  the  age  of  64.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
know  that  my  uncle,  Louis  P.  Nadeau  of  Rutland 
Co.,  Vt.,  76  years  of  age,  has  cut  with  a  bucksaw, 
chopped  and  dragged  on  a  sled  by  hand  43  cords  of 
wood  a  distance  of  one-fourth  mile,  and  piled  same 
into  shed.  fred  a.  premier. 

Vermont. 


The  Care  of  Old  Trees 

IT  IS  hard  to  stand  beside  a  dying  animal  and  feel 
that  utter  helplessness  of  not  being  able  to  do 
anything  for  it.  Have  you  ever  stood  beside  a  dying 
tree  and  felt  the  same  way,  realizing  it  could  be 
helped  and  possibly  saved  if  you  only  knew  how  to 
go  about  it?  Monarchs  that  have  sheltered  genera¬ 
tions  can  often,  by  fairly  simple  means,  be  perpetu¬ 
ated  for  years  to  come,  but  in  order  to  assist  trees  in 
overcoming  their  difficulties  it  is  necessary  to  have 
at  least  some  knowledge  of  how  a  tree  grows  and 
functions. 

There  are  three  main  parts  to  the  body  of  a  tree, 
looking  as  it  were  at  the  end  of  a  log,  namely:  (a) 
the  heartwood  center  of  discolored  lifeless  cells  that 
have  passed  their  usefulness  as  sap  carriers  and  are 
chiefly  a  physical  support  for  the  living  parts;  (b) 
the  sapwood  or  outer  rings  of  live  cells  between  the 
heartwood  and  the  bark;  (c)  the  cambium  layer,  a 
thin  tissue  of  bark  next  to  the  wood  covered  by  the 
rough  outer  bark  which  serves  as  an  armor  plate 
for  it. 

Down  in  the  ground  near  the  ends  of  the  tiny 
rootlets  are  what  is  known  as  tiny  root-hairs,  the 
cell  walls  of  which  are  so  delicate  that  soil  moisture 
is  readily  taken  in,  and  with  it  the  soil  elements. 
This  is  carried  from  cell  to  cell  up  through  the  sap- 
wood  to  the  leaves,  where  it  is  elaborated  by  the 
action  of  sunlight,  and  the  sugars  changed  to  starch. 
It  is  then  returned  to  the  roots  by  way  of  the  cam¬ 
bium  layer,  building  as  it  goes  a  new  layer  of  wood 
cells  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  previous  year's 
wood  throughout  the  tree,  and  that  which  eventually 
reaches  the  roots  is  usually  sufficient  to  extend  them 
to  necessary  limits. 

Thus  we  have  the  foundation  for  treatment.  As 
long  as  the  cambium  layer  is  not  broken  and  the 
wood  exposed  to  the  elements,  rot  fungi  rarely  get  a 
foothold.  It  is  with  the  damaged  portions  of  trees 
that  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  When  fungus  has 
penetrated  the  live  cells  of  the  sapwood  and  starts 
attacking  the  heartwood  it  finds  no  resistance  what¬ 
ever,  and  in  many  cases  the  heartwood  can  be  found 
to  be  entirely  decayed  from  the  stump  to  the 
branches. 

The  most  desirable  time  to  treat  a  wound  is  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  cambium  layer  has  been  dam¬ 
aged.  The  treatment  would  consist  of  trimming  the 
ragged  edges  of  bark  at  the  sides  and  pointing  the 
top  and  bottom  by  removing  sufficient  bark  to  make 
a  not  too  abrupt  point.  Remember  that  the  sap  flows 
down  in  the  bark,  so  it  has  to  divide  and  go  around 
a  wound  and  come  together  below.  A  good  coat  of 
orange  shellac  should  be  put  on  the  cut  edge  of  the 
bark  and  the  entire  surface  painted  with  two  coats 
of  asphaltum  roof  paint  with  an  asbestos  fibre  in  it. 
If  it  is  painted  from  year  to  year  no  further  trouble 
will  come  of  it. 

In  attempting  the  repair  of  cavities  one  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  openings  must  be  kept  as  nar¬ 
row  as  possible  horizontally,  but  the  length  perpen¬ 
dicularly  to  the  tree  has  no  great  importance  as 
regards  the  process  of  healing.  The  top  and  bottom, 
unless  the  cavity  extends  down  through  the  stump, 
should  be  pointed  as  mentioned  above.  The  dead, 
fungus-eaten  wood  should  be  removed.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  open  the  cavity  wall  the  full  length  rathei 
than  to  cut  a  hole  above  and  below  and  try  to  clean 
out  the  intervening  space  successfully.  The  top  or 
the  interior  of  the  cavity  should  be  slightly  higher 
than  the  opening ;  also,  the  bottom  should  be  highei 
at  the  back  of  the  cavity  to  permit  drainage  or 
possible  moisture.  The  sides  should  be  smoothed  at 
least  an  inch  back  from  the  opening  all  the  war 
around  and  made  slightly  slanted  back  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  interior  at  that  point,  so  the  filling 
will  he  held  in  place.  In  the  larger  cavities  it  mar 
be  necessary  to  put  in  some1  bolts  about  10  inches 
apart  to  strengthen  the  cavity  walls.  These  should 
be  countersunk  flush  with  the  wood. 

The  last  part  of  the  cutting  is  the  tracing  or  cut- 
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|ilt.r  tiack  of  the  bark  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or 
.  ^  to  allow  the  working  of  the  filling  down  even 
with  the  wood.  Immediately  the  bark  is  traced  it 
should  be  given  a  coat  of  shellac  extending  one  inch 
into  the  cavity  to  prevent  drying  out  and  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  harm  from  the  sterilizer.  Shellac  can  be 
n~ed  to  good  advantage  when  the  bark  is  first 
opened  while  the  excavating  is  being  done.  Sterili- 
.^tion  consists  of  painting  the  interior  of  the  cavity 
with  a  good  coat  of  creosote,  being  careful  not  to  let 
it  run  out  on  the  edges.  When  this  dries  somewhat 

o00d  coat  of  asphaltum  with  asbestos  fibre  will 
prepare  the  cavity  for  filling. 

In  filling  the  cavity  prepare  two  parts  of  sitted 
medium  fine  sand  and  one  part  Portland  cement, 
well  mixed,  dry,  and  sufficient  water  added  until 
it  will  hold  a  definite  shape  when  pressed  in  the 
hand.  Every  four  inches  of  filling  should  he  sepa- 
i  i ted  by  a  piece  of  three-ply  roofing  paper  cut  to  fit 
die  interior  of  the  cavity  at  the  point  desired,  care 
bi'iim  exercised  to  have  the  paper  flush  and  straight 
witli" the  wood  at  the  opening  and  slightly  raised  at 
i  hr  hack  of  the  cavity.  The  paper  spacing  serves  to 
form  the  filling  in  successive  blocks  that  move 
enough  with  the  swaying  of  the  tree  to  prevent 
cracking  of  the  filling.  The  filling  can  either  be 
^northed  off  as  the  working  proceeds,  or  after  the 
whole  filling  has  been  put  in.  according  to  the  size 
uf  ri,e  cavity,  but  it  must  be  flush  with  the  wood,  not 
the  hark,  and  well  pressed  in  all  over.  If  the  filling 
i-  crimped  in  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  along  the 
r(bn><  of  the  paper,  it  will  strengthen  the  filling,  hut 
l,v~  no  means  crimp  the  filling  next  to  the  wood. 
When  the  filling  has  set  hard  and  dries  out  some, 
the  holt  heads,  all  of  the  filling,  and  especially  the 
edges  of  the  wood,  should  he  given  a  good  coat  ot 
rla"  roof  paint  mentioned  above. 

New  York.  bf.rte.kowi.ev. 


first  year,  and  have  purchased  eight  more  bred 
Hampshire  ewes  and  some  grades,  making  our  flock 
now  So  ewes  and  two  Hampshire  rams,  including 
the  nine  lambs  we  kept  from  last  year’s  crop.  Today 
we  have  62  nice  lambs  and  33  more  ewes  to  hear 
from.  J.  B.  s. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


tom  and  the  ice  cake  slips  out.  If  the  sun  shines 
they  will  loosen  without  hot  water.  The  ice  can  be 
made  of  pure  spring  water  and  saves  hauling  a  long 
distance.  a.  r.  a. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bird  Houses  As  Side  Lines 

THERE'S  a  farmer's  son  who  not  only  believes  in 
diversifying  crops,  but  is  a  leader  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  varying  the  stock  of  things  on  his  roadside 


Ohio  Maple  Festival 

r'OUR  annual  maple  festivals  have  been  staged  by 
r  the  business  men  and  farmers  of  Chardon,  Geauga 
Mini  the  nearby  counties  co-operating.  The  festival 
has  become  unique  in  marketing. 

Twenty  thousand  people  attended  the  10-0  festi- 
val  The  farmer  and  business  man  exchanged  views 
ami  developed  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest 

The  public  square  at  Chardon  was  a  place  le 
calling  earlier  days  of  an  industry  in 
vea rs  when  New  Englanders  came  to 
the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio.  Tapping 
ef  the  old-time  sugar  trees  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  today.  The  use  of  the 
gouge,  the  wooden  trough,  the  ox- 
drawn  sled  and  wooden  tank,  the  iron 
kettle  swung  from  a  balanced  pole, 
were  part  of  the  display.  The  log 
aigai-house  and  the  stone  walled-up 
arch  were  reminiscent  of  later  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  industry. 

A  modern  evaporator,  such  as  was 
developed  by  the  sugarmakers  of 
Northeastern  Ohio,  stood  steaming  in 
the  corner  of  the  spacious  sugarhouse, 
the  feature  of  the  festival.  Here  was 
t<»  he  seen  every  variety  of  maple 
products.  Booths  offered  special 
•Friendship  Packages,”  a  quart  of 
maple  syrup  neatly  labeled,  and  in  a 
carton  suitable  for  mailing.  Combin¬ 
ing  a  sales  plan,  a  society  event,  and 
means  of  co-ordinating  community  in¬ 
terest,  the  Chardon  maple  syrup  festi¬ 
val  is  unique. 

R.  J.  Patch,  veteran  syrupmaker,  re¬ 
ceived  a  trophy  for  the  best  quart  of  maple  syrup. 
Lynn  Hosford  was  winner  of  the  sap-gathering  con¬ 
test.  Frank  Morris,  81,  was  the  oldest  sugar  maker 
in  point  of  service,  having  been  active  each  Spring 
from  the  time  he  was  10  years  old. 

No  sooner  is  the  festival  over  than  plans  are  laid 
for  one  for  another  year.  A.  B.  Carlson,  Chardon,  is 
president,  and  Paul'  Denton,  Chardon,  secretary  of 
the  organization.  Farmers  feel  well  repaid  for  the 
gallon  of  syrup  or  more  which  they  contribute 
toward  financing  the  event.  Men  in  Chardon  and 
surrounding  country  declare  themselves  well  repaid 
for  the  planning  and  co-operative  work  that  is 
necessary  during  the  year.  w-  J- 


selling  stand.  This  Spring  lie’s  selling  birds’  nests, 
not  last  year's  hut  brand  new  ones  for  this  year. 

During  this  Winter  this  young  fellow,  Fred  Best- 
man  by  name,  occupied  himself  by  manufacturing  a 
wonderful  variety  of  bird  houses,  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  They  are  all  made  of  wood,  painted  in 
variegated  colors,  and  displayed  where  they  may  be 
seen  by  the  large  number  of  automobile  people  pass¬ 
ing  his  place  on  Ballard  Road,  in  Cook  County, 
Illinois. 

The  bird  homes  are  calculated  to  entice  the  most 


Moving  Large  Cherry  Trees 

I  desire  to  move  a  Napoleon  cherry  tree  set  about 
10  years  ago.  Can  it  be  done  without  loss  of  the 
tree?  The  tree  has  made  a  very  good  growth  and  is 
healthy  and  vigorous,  having  borne  a  few  cherries. 
It  is  probably  20  or  25  ft.  high  and  eight  or  10 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt.  If  it  can  be  moved, 
will  you  give  method?  w.  m.  b. 

THE  tree  can  he  moved  all  right,  and  without  loss. 

The  only  question  is  whether  or  not  you  care  to 
go  to  all  the  trouble  necessary  to  insure  its  safety. 
Trees  much  bigger  than  this  are  moved  regularly  by 
companies  that  guarantee  success.  Moving  is  best 
done  in  the  Winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen.  Dig 
a  trench  around  the  tree  as  far  back  from  the  trunk 
as  you  can  safely  do,  and  yet  he  sure  of  being  able 
to  move  the  tree  with  the  ball  of  earth  attached.  If 
you  can  leave  a  ball  three  feet  out  from  the  tree  all 
around  it  will  be  sufficient. 

The  hole  must  be  ready  to  receive  the  tree.  Then 
pull  the  top  of  the  tree  over  onto  a  heavy  truck  or 
pair  of  strong  low-slung  wheels.  It  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  entire  tree  off  the  ground  with  such 
home-made  equipment  as  you  will  doubtless  lie  com¬ 
pelled  to  use.  but  if  you  do  not  have  to  move  it  too 
far  you  will  be  able  to  skid  it  along  with  part  weight 
on  a  stone  boat.  You  will  not  be  able  to  pack  tin1 
soil  in  about  the  roots  very  thoroughly,  but  do 
the  best  you  can,  and  cover  the  spot  with  a  good 
mulch  of  straw  to  protect  the  roots  against  cold. 
When  the  ground  thaws  in  the  Spring,  do  what  you 
can  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Water  is  ideal 
for  this  purpose  if  you  can  get  it  conveniently.  It 
will  be  well  to  leave  a  protecting  mulch  throughout 
the  Summer. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  back  the  top 
severely  to  balance  the  new  root  system.  A  light 
application  of  fertilizer  or  barnyard  manure  will  be 
further  help.  It  would  have  been  much  simpler  if 
you  had  made  your  plans  last  Fall  and  dug  the 
trench  before  the  ground  froze,  but  if  you  are  really 
intent  upon  moving  the  tree  you  will 
find  the  method  outlined  satisfactory, 
though  chuck  full  of  hard  work. 

H.  B.  T. 


Controlling  Quack  Grass 

QUACK  grass 


an  aggressive 
common  in  Now 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
following  experi- 
potato  grower  in 
Floyd  Chandler, 
Y.,  used  an  effee- 


A  Display  of  Bird  Houses  for  the  Roadside  Trade.  Fig.  281 


exacting  pairs  of  birdies  expecting  to  increase  the 
winged  creation  of  the  county.  They  range  in 
prices  from  $1  to  $25,  and  they  are  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  farm  homes  all  over  the  second  richest 
county  in  the  world. 

The  father  of  this  young  man  maintains  one  of  the 
largest  and  heaviest  stocked  farm  roadside  stands 
in  Northern  Illinois,  occupying  several  substantially 
built  buildings  for  the  purpose.  Along  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  season 
he  disposes  of  a  goodly  quantity  of  milk,  honey  and 
birds’  nests.  J.  l.  graff. 

Illinois. 


Another  Amateur  Sheepman 

WE  WERE  interested  in  reading  on  page  353  “An 
Amateur  Sheepman,”  by  Mr.  Abbey,  and,  as  we 
happen  to  be  in  this  class,  may  he  able  to  help  with 
our  experience. 

In  the  Fall  of  1927  we  purchased  32  grade  and 
common  sheep,  including  eight  ewe  lambs,  for  $340, 
and  four  Ilampshire-bred  ewes  for  $100,  making 
$440  for  the  bunch.  From  this  lot  we  raised  and 
s"td  as  follows: 

22  Butcher  lambs,  at  14c . $296.68 

7  Ewe  lambs  retained,  at  14c .  94.30 

3  Hampshire  ram  lambs,  at  $25 . ^..  75.00 

2  Hampshire  ewe  lambs  retained,  at  $25..  50.00 

Wool  .  103.00 

$old  grade  ram  at  a  profit  of .  4.00 

Received  premium  at  fair .  4S.00 

Total  received . $671.04 

Average  for  the  lot  .  18.64 

Average  for  the  24  ewes  raising  lambs.  .  .  25.83 

"  c  fed  very  little  grain  except  to  the  ewes  after 
lambing,  but  gave  them  plenty  of  good  pasture.  We 
fenced  in  about  10  acres  with  a  dog-proof  fence  and 
called  them  into  this  lot  every  night,  letting  them 
eut  early  mornings ;  also  had  several  bells  on  the 
l  'u's  and  did  not  have  any  bother  with  dogs. 

*  hir  local  butcher  is  glad  to  take  all  the  lambs  we 
have  to  spare,  such  as  we  had  last  year,  at  the  mar- 
i  i  price,  which  is  much  better  than  selling  to  a 
Muer  who  wants  to  make  a  big  profit. 

"e  think  the  above  a  pretty  good  showing  for  the 


Homemade  Ice 


THE  picture.  Fig.  282,  shows  ice  manufacturing  on 
my  farm.  We  had  12  galvanized  iron  molds  made 
by  a  local  plumber,  12  in.  long,  14  in.  wide  and 


JACK  grass  is  such 
weed  and  is  so 
York  that  readers  of 
be  interested  in  the 
enc-e  of  a  practical 
Western  New  York, 
of  Wyoming  Co.,  N. 
five  method  to  control  quack  grass  on 
his  farm  last  year.  Mr.  Chandler  is  a 
potato  grower,  and  one  of  his  greatest 
problems  is  the  control  of  quack  grass. 
He  described  his  control  methods  of 
last  year,  as  follows : 

In  the  Fall,  after  a  cultivated  crop 
has  been  grown  that  has  been  troubled 
with  quack  grass,  the  field  is  thorough¬ 
ly  harrowed  over  several  times  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  10  days  or  less.  The  earlier 
the  work  begins  and  the  later  it  can 
continue  until  freezing  weather  comes, 
the  better.  When  the  growth  of  tops  and  roots  is 
heavy,  or  when  it  interferes  with  the  use  of  the 
harrow,  it  is  raked  out  of  the  soil  and  removed. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  place  such  growth  where  it 
cannot  cause  further  trouble  by  making  new  infesta¬ 
tions. 

As  soon  as  conditions  will  permit  in  the  Spring, 
harrowing  is  resumed  and  repeated  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  to  keep  the  surface  soil  well  stirred  and  broken 
and  to  prevent  the  quack  grass  from  showing  any 
green  growth.  The  harrowing  continues  until  within 
10  days  or  two  weeks  of  the  date  of  planting  on  the 
land  the  cultivated  crop  that  has  been  decided  upon. 
The  land  is  then  plowed  and  prepared  for  planting 
during  the  10-day  or  two-week  interval  by  several 
more  thorough  harrowings.  The  crop  is  then  planted 
and  if  feasible,  as  it  usually  is  with  potatoes,  the 
field  is  gone  over  several  times  with  a  weeder  or 
smoothing  harrow  before  the  rows  are  visible.  As 
soon  as  the  crop  is  up,  cultivation  begins,  and,  if  il 
is  reasonably  thorough,  there  is  but  little  quack  grass 
to  contend  with  later.  In  most  cases  it  is  not  even 
necessary  to  use  a  hoe  to  clean  out  the  rows. 

l.  h.  w. 


Making  Clean  Ice  on  a  Yew  York  State  Farm.  Fig.  282 

12  in.  deep.  They  are  made  with  the  sides  slightly 
flaring,  one-half  inch  wider  at  top  than  bottom. 

We  fill  them  within  two  inches  of  the  top  with 
water  from  a  spring,  insuring  good  clean  ice.  These 
cakes  will  freeze  in  about  two  cold  nights.  Then 
turn  them  over  and  pour  a  little  hot  water  on  bot- 


Stone  Ditches 

ON  PAGE  277.  J.  W.  B.  asks  whether  his  field 
can  be  drained  by  digging  a  ditch  the  whole 
length  and  filling  it  with  stones.  In  1868  my  father 
built  the  dwelling  in  which  I  live  and  in  order  to 
secure  drainage  for  the  cellar  he  dug  a  ditch  90 
yards  long.  This  ditch  was  filled  with  small  field 
stones  and  today  is  still  drawing,  but  never  has  been 
plowed  over,  as  a  stone  wall  was  built  directly  on  it. 

In  1879,  in  order  to  secure  drainage  for  one  of  the 
fields  on  the  farm,  a  ditch  400  feet  long  was  dug. 
The  ditch  is  four  feet  deep.  Field  stones  were  used 
for  this  ditch  lint  they  were  laid  in  the  bottom  so 
as  to  form  a  passageway  nearly  a  foot  square.  A 
stone  was  placed  on  each  side  of  the  ditch  with  a 
flat  one  across  the  two.  Then  the  ditch  was  filled 
to  nearly  the  top  with  field  stones  and  the  dirt 
plowed  back  with  a  back  furrow  left  directly  on  top 
of  the  ditch.  This  still  is  doing  its  work  and  re- 
ceiving  the  water  from  several  laterals,  all  of  which 
are  rubble  drains  made  by  just  throwing  small 
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.Aphis,  Red  Bug  etc. 
by  Fumes  and  Contact 

“Black  Leaf  40”  kills  Aphis,  Leaf-Hopper,  Thrips, 

Red  Bug,  Psylla,  etc.,  not  only  by  direct  contact 

(hitting)  but  in  extra  measure,  by  the  Nicotine  fume*. 

This  “extra  measure”  you  cannot  obtain  from  the  non¬ 
volatile  insecticide*.  Ask  your  Experiment  Station. 

DEALERS  SELL  “BLACK  LEAF  40”  IN  SEVERAL  PACKAGE  SIZES 
Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Incorporated, 

Louisville,  Ky. , 


Black  Leaf  40 

40%  Nicotine 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wins  early  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30,  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
pay  you  while  learning.  'Write  Today. 
The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  ol  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Dept.  T  Stamlord,  Connecticut 


SaveMoney;;-1;";,; 

and  Crater.  Buy  at  factory 
prices  and  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS.  Write  for  free 
catalog  NOW. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 


will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  siOE-shocks  that 
so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
nervous  system.  Pits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
Affenta  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


GRAFTING  WOOD— Early  McIntosh  and  Macoun,  Be 
per  foot.  WM.  HOTALING  -  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


nt  .  FIELD  GROWN  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE. 

r  I onfc  Best  leading  varieties:  300— $1.00,  600 — 
*  10.1110  «i  so,  1000— $2.25  paid.  Charges  collect: 
$l.S0 — 1000.  Big  lots  cheaper.  Price  list  free.  Other 
plants.  MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


GLADIOLI 


100  large  bulbs,  good 
mixture,  all  bloom  this 
year,  *1.60.  12  choice 
named  Dahlias,  unlabeled,  *|.0O.  15  Cannas,  *  1 .00. 

1*.  11.  White.  882  Broadway,  No.  Attleboro,  Muss. 


Plant  Gladiolus 


in  May  for  Fine  Bloom. 
Get  our  list. 

EMORf  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  0, 


easily  grown  in  tub,  pool  or 
pond.  Fragrant,  hardy, 
white;  bloom  this  summer. 
3  roots.  $1.00;  10— $2.75  delivered  with  directions. 
Plant  Now!  g.  15.  HUTTON,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


Water  Lilies 


For  Sale— PRIZE  DAHLIAS,  5  lor  $1.00 

While  they  last.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MacCILVll  A  Y  Box  154  l’OMl’EV,  N.  Y. 


Cj’E'E'T'h  Yellow  eye  carefully  selected  and  of  im- 
proved  strain.  Old-fashioned  type  with 
A  1WC  slight  markings  and  uniform,  Ten-lb. 
ULifllTI3  or  more  at  16c.  Less  at  20c.  Delivery 
extra.  GUY  HORTON,  Montpelier,  Vermont 


a- Quality  Supreme-^ 
Then  Low  Price 


The  “ Royal * 

Modern  Bathroom 

includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin.  .  _  _  ^ 

Complete  with  all  Fittings  0.50 
and  Five-Year  Guaranteed  a  / 
Materials .  VM 

WF  PAY  The  Freight 
1  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


Ladies’ 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS.  S  Pair 

Black,  gunmetal,  grey,  a  aa  a 
beige,  nude,  French  ^ 
nude;  sizes  8b,-l0.  Good  openings  fob  agents.  ■ 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  301b  St  New  York. 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp., 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices — direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEV  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 


E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  55LDvinReELif.?Ll...Ns^R^ 

See  Back  Cover  Page  March  2nd 


Luscious  Strawberries 


From  Your  Own  Garden 

Set  plants  NOW.  We  Will  Send  You 
SO  Premier  best  early 
50  Big;  Joe  best  midseasoit 
SO  Chesapeake  best  late 
50  Champion  best  everbearer 
AH  for  $2.50  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.60  or  100  of  each  $4.00# 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 
THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
72So.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


and  Red  Raspberry 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Senator  Dunlap-100,  90c;  300,  $2.25;  600,  $3; 
1,000,  $6.  Premier-Bur  Joe-Cooper-Stevens  L. 
Champion  -  Jumbo  -  100,  SI;  300,  $2-26;  500, 
$3.50;  1,000,16.  Figure  each  variety  separate. 
Everbearing  Champion— 26,  76c;  60,  $1;  100, 
$1.60;  600,  $5;  1,000. $10  Mastodon— 25,11;  60, 
$1.76:  100,  $3;  200  $5;  600,  $9;  1,000,  $16.  We 
can  fill  your  order,  large  or  small,  with  true 
to  name,  strictly  fresh  dug  plants,  from  new 
plantings.  Write  for  prices  for  Black-Purple 
Plante.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


Howard  17 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown, 

Strawberry  Plants  iwT$8lVy5-^%.25-m^ 

$82.50 — 5000.  Jut.  M.  Britton,  Chepuehet,  It.  I. 


SPECIAL  OFFER!  SO  POST 
STRAWBEBItY  PLANTS  *  PAID 
150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield 

HAMPTON  A  SON  R.  7  BANGOR,  MICH. 


ivttvu  $2.00  per  100.  $15. 

P  n  a  vn  ion  or  Howard  17  Strawb 
***- ****«- 1  $1.00  per  100.  $5. 

BASH.  l’ERKY,  R.  It.  5,  Georgetown 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Bubaeh,  Corsican— $1.25 
per  100  postpaid.  Delicious,  Warfield,  Dunlap— $1.00 
per  100.  Free  circular.  W.  0.  SEUBERT,  Camden,  N.  T. 


ROCK  PLANTS 

Rare,  hardy,  choice.  5  for  $1.00 — 12  for  $2.00 

No.  1— Achillea  tomeutosa.  No.  2— Ajuga  reptans.  No.  S— 
Armeria  maritima.  No.  4— Helianthemum.  No.  5— Sedum 
acre.  No.  6 — S.  album.  No.  T — S.  stoloniferum.  No.  8 — 
S.  reflexum.  No.  9— Sempervivum  tectorum.  No.  10 — S. 
globiferum.  No.  11— Veronica  incana.  No.  12— V.  allioni. 

Order  by  number.  Cash  with  order. 

NORTHPORT  NURSERIES,  Northport,  L.  I. 

40  years  nurserymen. 


R|  >  UVA  POSTPAID— Asparagus,  Beet,  Cabbage, 
rl  DR  I  A  C’flower, Celery, Lettuce, S.Pota., Tomato, 
■  ■  NP  Aster — 3  doz.,  40c;  8  doz..  *1;  600,  *4. 

Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Pansy,  Coleus,  Carnation,  Diantlius, 
Daisy,  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  Verbenia,  Vinca,  Coreopsis, 
New  Dahlia-flowered  Zinnia— doz.,  40c;  3  doz.,  SI. 
Catalog.  ROHRER'S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown  Pa. 


Bermuda  Onion  Plants 

Postpaid:  200 — 60e,  500 — $1,  1,000 — $1.-75.  Transplant¬ 
ed  Cabbage:  3  doz.  40c,  500 — $4,  1.000 — $7.50.  Trans¬ 
planted  Tomato,  Pepper,  Aster:  3  doz.  45c,  600— $5. 
PORT  MELLINGER  -  -  North  Lima.  Ohio 


OABBAGE  PLANT S— Varieties:  Copenhagen 
Market,  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield.  Dan¬ 
ish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch.  Now  ready.  One  dollar  per 
thousand,  charges  collect.  Ask  for  prices  on  large 
quantities.  CLIFFORD  1.  CUTC1IINS,  Jr.  .  Franklin,  Va. 


SPRAT  MATERIALS— Potash,  Soda,  Mixed  Fertilizer. 

Write  for  prices.  W.A.  ALLEN  CO  .Piitstown.N.J. 


stones  in  and  covering  with  dirt. 

In  clay  or  heavy  silt  a  rubble  drain 
will  last  30  or  more  years  and  an  arch 
ditch,  or  one  in  which  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom,  will  draw  well  for  50 
years  or  more,  provided  there  is  a  good 
outlet  always  kept  open  and  also  provided 
that  woodchucks  and  muskrats  are  kept 
out.  c.  0.  WARFORD. 

Know  a  Weed  Seed  Each 
Week 

No.  6— CURLED  DOCK 

Most  familiar  of  roadside  weeds  is 
curled  or  narrow-leaved  dock,  also  found 
abundantly  in  meadows,  pastures,  clover 
and  grain  fields.  It  is  a  tall,  sturdy  plant 
that  grows  year  after  year  from  the 
heavy,  deep-seated,  fleshy  root,  producing 
in  addition  an  abundance  of  seeds.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow  with  curled 
or  wavy  margins ;  they  are  frequently  col¬ 
lected  for  greens  while  young  and  suc¬ 
culent. 

Dock  seeds  adhere  to  the  heads 
throughout  the  Winter,  furnishing  food 
for  many  birds.  They  frequently  fall  on 


The  Smooth,  Brown  Triangular 
Seeds  of  Curled  Dock  Resemble 
Beechnuts  When  Enlarged 

the  snow  crust  and  are  scattered  long 
distances  over  the  snow  propelled  by  the 
wind,  a  common  method  by  means  of 
which  the  pest  is  distributed  from  road¬ 
sides  to  fields.  Each  seed  is  smooth, 
shiny,  reddish  brown  and  distinctly  tri¬ 
angular  with  a  sharp  point  and  keen 
edges,  resembling  beechnuts  under  the 
microscope.  In  commercial  seed  they 
are  sometimes  found  with  the  dull  brown 
outer  jacket  still  attached.  The  jacket 
can  readily  be  recognized  by  the  half¬ 
egg  shaped  body  on  each  side  of  the  tri¬ 
angle.  It  is  the  jacket  that  aids  in  the 
distribution  of  dock  seed  by  the  wind. 
Dock  seeds  are  a  familiar  impurity  in 
clover  and  Alfalfa,  albert  a.  hansen. 


North  Carolina  Orchards 

On  page  1499  of  December  8  R.  N.-Y., 
I  read  Dr.  Canuaday’s  article  about  the 
apples  in  North  Carolina.  I  am  mighty 
sorry  that  my  good  friend  Dr.  Cannaday 
did  not  get  hold  of  me  while  he  was  here. 
I  could  have  shown  him  some  fine  or¬ 
chards,  and  apples  with  wonderful  color 
and  size.  Some  of  the  best  orchards  in 
the  country  are  located  here.  They  also 
have  very  fine  stone  storehouses.  With 
the  cold  nights  we  have  here  the  growers 
can  get  along  without  cold  storage. 

They  have  a  fine  marketing  situation 
here.  Trucks  from  the  numerous  mill 
towns  drive  in  and  buy  apples  direct 
from  the  orchard.  All  the  culls,  if  not 
too  poor,  are  marketable,  leaving  the 
fancy  stock  for  box  packing.  The  intel¬ 
ligent  growers  are  as  well  or  better  sit¬ 
uated  than  in  any  other  section.  In  fact 
I  would  rather  have  an  apple  orchard 
here  than  anywhere  I  know,  but  I  would 
want  to  select  the  land  and  location  with 
care.  A  lot  of  apples  have  been  planted 
on  the  wrong  kind  of  soil  in  poor  loca¬ 
tions  as  to  frost,  but  the  well  located  or¬ 
chards  here  are  doing  much  better  than 
the  ones  just  100  miles  north  in  Virginia. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  most  important 
subject  for  farmers,  viz :  Locating  the 
particular  kind  of  farming  that  they  are 
engaged  in  on  the  right  piece  of  land,  I 
travel  over  most  of  the  East  and  I  see 
many  farms  being  run  where  they  can 
never  pay  a  living  wage.  It  seems  a 
great  shame  that  men  should  waste  their 
time  on  some  places  I  see. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  part  of 
the  United  States  that  has  country 
changing  so  quickly  as  it  does  here.  One 
sees  adjoining  farms,  one  very  fine  for 
a  fruit  farm,  the  next  very  poor.  It 
seems  almost  a  crime  to  plant  fruit  or 
other  crops  on  the  wrODg  land,  as  failure 
is  certain.  w-  sydnor. 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  North 
east  Conference  of  Research  Worker--  in 
Poultry  Husbandry  will  meet  this  year 
at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Exneri 
ment  Station  on  May  16  and  17. 

The  introduction  of  buffalo  into  Alask-i 
is  an  experiment  that  is  being  watched 
with  much  interest  by  wild-life  consem 
tionists.  Twenty-three  of  these  animals 
were  shipped  from  the  National  Bison 
Range,  Montana,  to  the  Territory  by  the 
Alaska  Game  Commission  in  June,  lfio.s 
through  an  appropriation  made  for  The 
purpose  by  the  Territorial  Legislature 
Nineteen  of  them  were  liberated  near 
McCarty,  Alaska,  and  four  were  held  at 
the  Reindeer  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Biological  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Fairbanks  for 
experimental  purposes. 

A  gift  of  approximately  $1,000  worth 
of  shrubbery  has  been  made  to  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
by  the  New  Jersey  Nurserymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  appreciation  of  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  station  during  the  past  two 
years.  In  addition,  the  nurserymen  drew 
up  plans  for  setting  the  shrubs  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  necessary  labor. 

.  The  Shonk  bill,  prohibiting  the  clip¬ 
ping  of  dogs’  ears,  was  signed  by  Gov 
Roosevelt  at  Albany,  April  18.  The  new 
law  becomes  effective  Sept.  1.  After  that 
it  will  be  a  misdemeanor  to  clip  a  dog's 
ears,  except  when  a  licensed  veterinary 
has  certified  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
health  or  life  of  the  dog.  Dogs  whose  ears 
have  been  clipped  in  other  States  may  be 
imported  exclusively  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses. 

R.  M.  Stewart,  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  give  a  special  course  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  agriculture  at  the  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  Summer  School,  Lafayette,  Ind.  The 
course  lasts  three  weeks,  beginning  on 
June  13. 

New  Jei*sey  farmers  intend  to  cut  the 
potato  acreage  from  57,000  acres  in  1928 
to  51,000  acres  in  1929,  according  to  the 
results  of  a  planting  intentions  survey 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  anil 
Inspection,  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  intended  decrease  is  11 
per  cent,  which  is  about  the  acreage  de¬ 
crease  for  the  country  as  the  intended 
potato  planting  for  the  United  States  i- 
310.6  per  cent  less  compared  with  1928. 
The  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  manufac¬ 
ture,  according  to  the  intentions  of  New 
Jersey  farmers,  will  be  7  per  cent  or 
3,200  acres  less  than  the  1928  acreage 
of  33,000.  New  Jersey  farmers  plan  to 
plant  90  per  cent  of  the  1928  acreage  of 
2,040  in  cucumbers.  About  1,800  acres  of 
watermelons  will  likely  be  planted  com¬ 
pared  with  2,000  last  season,  while  95 
per  cent  of  the  1928  onion  crop  of  3,000 
acres  will  be  planted. 
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big,  strong 

Guaranteed 

ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  years  old,  $4.15  per  doz. 
$28per100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Flowers  from  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the  Great 
International  Flower  Show  in  New  York  four  years  in 
succession,  1924-1928.  Get  the  best! 

Templar;  Souv.  de  Claudius  Fernet;  Rapture;  Mrs. 
F  It-  Pierson ;  Briarcliff ;  Commonwealth :  Ophelia ; 
Columbia:  Mme.  Butterfly;  Premier;  Dble.  White 
Kilarney;  Matchless. 

RAMBLER  ROSES. — Best  varieties.  $2.15  for  six, 
$4.15  for  12,  100  for  $28.  2  and  3  years  old.  Dorothy 
Perkins :  Crimson  Rambler ;  White  Dorothy  Perkins ; 
American  Pillar;  Excelsa;  Tausendschon. 

CLIMBING  ROSES.— 6  for  $3.15.  12  for  $6.15.  The 
finest  that  grow,  2  and  3  years  old.  Dr.  Van  Fleet; 
Silver  Moon;  Patti’s  Scarlet  Climber;  Aviator  Bleriot; 
Marv  Wallace:  Climbing  American  Beauty. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— All  colors.  $1.50 
per  doz.,  $11  per  100. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. — The  sweetest  flower  that 
grows.  Does  well  in  shade.  Two  years  old.  25  for  $1, 

100  for  $3. 

GLADIOLUS.  —  Reynold’s  Superb  Collection.  —  A 
choice  mixture  of  the  newer  varieties.  30  for  $1,  100 
for  $3.  and  10  extra  with  each  100  order. 

ALL  POSTPAID  INSURED  D  ELI  V  E  RY.  —  Order 
promptlv.  Shipped  at  proper  planting  time. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 
BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 
REYNOLDS  FARMS,  R.F.D.  20,  So.  Norwalk,  ConO. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland.  McIn¬ 
tosh  Apples. 

Clapps  Favorite,  Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty  and  Keifter 
Pears. 

Fellenburg.  Rain  Cloud  and 
Lombard  Plums. 

Elberta  and  Carman  Peach  Trees. 

Dwarf  Apples,  Baldwin  and  McIntosh. 

Grape  Vines,  Concord  Black,  and  Catawba  Red. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Send 
for  our  catalogue. 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


Hardy 


Old-Fashioned 

FLOWER 


That  Live  Out  Doors  During  Winter — 235  Varieties  i 

Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Colum-  1 
bines.  Phloxes,  Primroses,  Bluebells,  Hollyhocks,  i 
Poppies.  Lilies,  etc.  Will  bloom  this  summer  and  I 
every  summer  for  many  years.  Also  Pansies,  As-  i 
ters.  Salvias.  Zinnias.  Petunias.  Snapdragons,  , 
Roses,  Shrubs.  Vines,  Hedge  Plants:  Strawberry,  . 
Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Grape.  Asparagus,  Vege¬ 
table  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y.  ! 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36-pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

Tin-  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
SI  .00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  BILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. " 


GLADS 


$3 


Best  of  garden  flowers 
— very  easy  to  grow. 
A  trial  of  this  special 
collection  will  make 
you  a  “Glad,  fan.”  We  send  complete  instruc 
tions  for  growing  prize-winners. 

A  WHOLE  GLAD  GARDEN 
100  Large  Bulbs,  at  least  40  beautiful  varieties, 
many  different  eolors,  50  for  $1.75,  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID.  Send  for  Glad.  Catalog  “that  is  dif¬ 
ferent” — 300  of  world’s  best  varieties.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  best  Gladiolus  collection  offered 
anywhere. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE  Box  R  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Dahli 

Bargain  Offer — 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1.00 

MRS.  CARL  SALBACH,  pink;  MRS.  EDNA  SPENCER, 
orchid;  ETENDARD  de  LYON,  purple;  MRS.  THOS. 
BUSH,  amber  and  yellow ;  LE  GROSS  BETE,  rose. 
Catalogue  value  $2  50. 

30  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  in  handling,  4*11.25. 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalog. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
*151 -l{  Court  Street  West  llaveu.  Conn. 


Large 


Gladiolus  Bulbs  per  100.  Glad  Mix- 


Joy  Mixture,  #2.50 


ture,  #1.25  per  100 
>mall  Bulbs,  named  varieties,  10  kinds,  #1.50  per  100  de. 
live  red.  Circular  free.  BRANDON  GLADIOLUS  FARM,  Brandon,  Vt 


21 


VARIETIES— GEORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  $5.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.Y. 


60 


LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI  .25  assorted.  1  O  Dahlias, 
SI. 25.  Catalog.  GLADAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Fills, Mass- 


20  OLADIOLAS— All  different  (named)  SI. OO.  6 
DAHLIAS— )ll  different  (labeled)  SI  .OO.  Larger 
amounts,  please  write.  SARATOGA  GARDENS,  Billiton  Spa,  N.  r. 

RftYU/nnri  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental, 
,  AJ'vvU  Well  rooted  plants.  4*1. an  dozen,  deliver¬ 
ed.  MAX  NU118E11Y,  Mineral,  Virginia. 


GARDEN  BOOK- FREE 

TellB  all  about  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds  —  Dahlias  and  Gladiolus.  Write  for 
a  copy.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

702  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia. 


Jersey  Sweet  P  otat  o  Plant  s 

YELLOW  AN1»  RE1I8 

.J't'ce  from  disease.  Also  some  Yams. 

"rite  now  for  prices  and  culture  directions. 

L  &  f.  DONDERO  Box  240  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler — Carman  No.  3 

Save  Money— Buy  Direct  from  Grower 
N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

o  M°un,ai ns,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 

ss,  Rurals— College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar- 
mcui  „uaiH,l^eet*.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

"tW  YORK  CO  OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASS’N  INC  ,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

C°n^!,8.CE!.lTIFIE®  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 
nSv  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 

l*a)  tie1ght  IRVING  E,  COOK  -  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 

PrSo'i  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 

**  aaa1  :  — $1.00:  1,000 — $2.00.  Expressed:  5,000— 

’  1U,0W— $7.50.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS.  Tifton.  6s. 


Notes  From  Gardening-  on 
Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore 

Last  Spring  I  wrote  an  article  about 
the  family  farm  garden,  and,  believing  the 
subject  so  important,  1  am  sending  a  few 
more  notes  on  the  subject.  A  garden  is 
worth  while,  and  fully  justifies  the  time 
and  labor  spent  in  caring  for  it.  In  this 
section  it  is  much  neglected.  One  seldom 
sees  an  inclosed  space;  usually  there  will 
be  a  few  rows  of  butter  beans,  corn,  cab¬ 
bage  and  a  few  other  vegetables — no  as¬ 
paragus  or  any  of  t  he  small  fruits  or 
celery. 

My  garden  was  extra  good  last  season, 
and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  us.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have  fed 
the  people  with  any  pleasure  or  satisfac¬ 
tion,  for  there  were  always  eight  at  the 
table  three  times  a  day,  often  10  and 
sometimes  12.  We  have  an  asparagus 
bed.  strawberries,  raspberries,  dewberries 
and  blackberries,  and  many  vegetables  in 
season.  One  growth  and  yield  that  I  will 
mention  was  a  row  of  about  40  tomato 
plants  set  out  the  last  week  in  June 
against  a  woven-wire  fence.  They  were 
planted  after  garden  peas,  the  object  be¬ 
ing  to  get  a  late  crop  for  canning.  The 
soil  being  fertile,  with  plenty  of  rain  in 


Mr.  Winfree  Beside  the  Tomatoes 

July  and  August,  they  made  a  great 
growth  and  a  full  crop  of  fruit;  they 
commenced  to  mature  in  early  August 
and  fully  supplied  our  table  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  to  can.  They  were  the  Bonnie  Best 
variety.  I  trained  and  tied  them  to  the 
fence.  By  the  middle  of  September  they 
were  over  seven  feet  high  and  would  have 
grown  more  if  they  had  had  .the  proper 
support.  Many  came  to  see  them  and  all 
said  they  had  never  seen  such  growth  and 
fruit.  I  am  enclosing  a  picture  taken  by 
my  son.  It  hardly  does  them  justice,  for 
you  cannot  see  any  fruit  and  the  vines 
have  fallen  over  the  highest  support.  It 
was  indeed  a  wonderful  growth  as  to  both 
vine  and  fruit. 

I  use  mostly  Crimson  clover  as  a  nitro¬ 
gen  gatherer  and  supply  of  vegetable 
humus,  supplemented  with  hardwood 
ashes  and  some  chicken  manure,  and  find 
that  sufficient.  I  do  put  on  a  light  dress¬ 
ing  of  barnyard  manure  for  Winter  cab¬ 
bage  and  a  heavy  application  of  stable 
manure  for  celery. 

Celery  was  not  so  good  as  usual — some 
kind  of  blight  struck  it.  I  sprayed  sev¬ 
eral  times,  but  could  not  control  it.  How¬ 
ever,  we  had  enough  for  home  use  until 
the  first  of  the  year.  If  someone  would 
give  me  a  remedy  for  celery  blight  I 
certainly  would  be  glad,  for  this  is  the 
second  crop  that  has  been  very  much  in¬ 
jured.  If  I  cannot  control  the  blight  I  do 
not  feel  like  growing  it  again,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  a  great  amount  of  work. 

I  spend  much  time  and  labor  in  my 
garden  and  am  well  paid  for  it  in  the 
full  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruit  it 
yields,  saying  nothing  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  things  grow  and  respond  to  good 
care.  We  are  now  using  asparagus, 
onions  (planted  last  Fall),  greens,  rad¬ 
ishes,  lettuce,  and  soon  we  will  have  gar¬ 
den  peas,  snaps ;  then  will  come  sugar 
corn,  beans,  cabbage  and  berries. 

Through  an  inquiry  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a  request  came  from  a  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
man  for  someone  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
to  test  out  for  him  1,000  Gladiolus  bulbs, 
wanting  to  know  how  much  earlier  they 
would  bloom  here  and  how  much  earlier 
the  bulb  would  mature.  I  tried  it  out  for 
him.  and  he  was  wonderfully  pleased  with 
results,  so  much  so  that  he  has  planted 
about  seven  acres  (over  a  million  bulbs). 
They  are  up  and  growing  very  fast.  I 
hope  his  venture  will  be  successful.  If  so 
it  will  mean  quite  a  bit  to  us. 

Returning  to  the  garden  subject,  let  me 
again  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
home  farm  garden.  I  am  sure  anyone 
giving  it  a  good  trial  will  never  be  with¬ 
out  one.  i.  s.  WINFREE. 

Boscobel  Farm. 


“Fritz,  your  essay  on  ‘My  Mother  was 
just  the  same  as  your  brother’s.”  “Yes, 
sir,  we  have  the  same  mother.” — Cleve¬ 
land  News. 


he 
changed 
his  mind 


AND  SO  WILL  YOU 


H 


AVE  your  orchards  given  you  a  heap  of  worry — and  expense?  Well, 
you  don’t  have  to  take  a  chance  on  luck,  or  old  spraying  methods 
any  longer.  Here’s  the  NEW,  SCIENTIFIC  way  to  insure  your  fruit. 

DUST  your  trees  with  NIAGARA  KOLODUST 
The  QUICKEST,  SUREST,  and  MOST  ECONOMICAL  METHOD 

Kolodust  is  an  improved  sulphur  fungicide.  Its 
essential  ingredient  is  produced  by  a  fusion  process 
which  results  in  a  new,  patented  material  displaying 
colloidal  or  soluble  properties  and  consists  of  sulp¬ 
hur  in  a  new  form  which  is  fused  with  a  carrier  and 
is  invisible  even  under  the  ordinary  high  power 
microscope. 

This  new  form  of  sulphur  has  proven  toxic  prop¬ 
erties  far  more  powerful  than  any  other  known 
forms  of  sulphur  with  which  it  has  been  compared. 

It  “sticks  through  rain  and  wind”,  thus  prolonging 
the  protection  period. 

KOLOKIL  is  Kolodust  plus  poison — an  effective 
insecti-fungicide. 

Send  this  ad  with  your  name  and  address  SOON. 

We  will  return  full  information  and  your  sample  of 
Kolodust  for  the  test. 


MAKE  THIS  TEST 

Place  a  few  drops  of 
water  on  apiece  of  dark 
paper,  and  apply  a  thin 
film  of  Kolodust . 

Make  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  second 
piece  of  paper  using  any 
other  sulphur  dust. 

Allow  to  dry,  then 
compare. 

Ordinary  sulphur  dusts 
ride  the  drop. 

Kolodust  diffuses 
through  thedrop  leaving 
a  protecting  film  over 
the  entire  area. 

Send  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  sample. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  AND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 

164  Elizabeth  Street  Middleport,  N.Y. 


T  KKUL. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 

Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


f  DI  SAPP  OINTED  |  and  he  dives  the  job  up. 

LIBERTY  CROW  CHASER  effectively  keeps  crows  and  other  pests 
away  from  corn  fields.  LIBERTY  CROW  CHASER  is  present  day  and 
?  night  to  ward  off  the  thieves  of  the  corn  field.  It  is  non-poisonous  and 
'harmless.  Will  not  clog  the  planter.  Make  up  your  mind  to  use  LIB¬ 
ERTY  CROW  CHASER  this  year. 

One-half  pint,  $1 .00  POSTPAID  One  pint,  $1 .50 

Enough  for  one  bushel  seed  Enough  for  two  bushels  seed 

Order  direct  enclosing  money  order  or  check,  or  pay  postman  on  delivery. 

Manufactured  by  APOTHECARIES  HALL  CO.,  -j-  Waterbury,  Conn, 


^^Ag’ents  Wanted 

YOUCAN 

TRUST 


South  Haven 


The  Peach  Supreme 

is  one  of  the  proved  big  money  makers  of  the  fruit  field. 

Read  What  Experienced  Authorities  Say 

From  “The  Rural  New-Yorker, ’’October  29, 1927,  in  which 
H.  B.  Tukey  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  writes  : 

“Many  growers  have  been  waiting  to  see  how  the  South 
Haven  peach  behaves  in  New  York  State.  It  has  fruited 
in  several  localities  this  year,  and  has  proven  all  that 
the  introducers  claimed  for  it.  It  is  a  few  days  later 
than  Rochester,  larger,  brighter  and  more  attractive, 
and  of  delicious  flavor.  South  Haven  appears  to  be  a 
worthwhile  acquisition.” 

Full  Information  Free 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Bom  18S0  Monroe,  Michigan  Still  Growing 
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Grasselli  Grade 


CA  Standard  Aleld  Wgh  for  QQ^Years 


\6ur  Colux  Spraif  Willi 

^\SM/> 

LEAD  r 

Insuresliro-fold Results 


1.  Using  Grasselli  Lead  in  your  calyx  spray 
insures  a  positive  and  certain  “kill” — thus  prevent¬ 
ing  heavy  second  and  third  broods  of  codling  moth. 

2.  Using  Grasselli  Lead  insures  your  season’s 
profits  by  a  larger  yield  of  the  clean,  sound,  full- 
color  fruit  that  sells  at  a  premium. 

Use  GRASSELLI  Arsenate  of  Lead  this  year 
and  “cash  in”  at  top  market  prices.  There’s  a 
Grasselli  distributor  near  you. 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company 


Established.  1839 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


GRASSELLI  GRADE 

Arsenate  of  Lead  *•  Calcium  Arsenate  r  Lime  Sulphur 
Bordeaux  Mixture  *  Casein  Spreader 


HAUCK  "One  Man"  Weed  Burners 


The  modern,  6ure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene 
■“burn  them  green— stalks  and  seeds.  Burn  all 
vines,  weeds  and  trash  that  harbor  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods 
or  less.  Used  by  suburban  homes,  road  commission¬ 
ers,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers. 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Has  many  all  year  uses  includ¬ 
ing  implement  and  tractor  repairs.  Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  10th  St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

Plow!,  Seedt,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen-Walk  or  Ride 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
Single &Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs.  Catalog  Free 

WalshTractorCo  •  3373  Talmage  Ave.S.ti 


Cl  CPTDIf*  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  are  built 
I  n  I G  t0  fit  any  skein  oraxle.  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save 
high  lifts. 

Write  for 
Free  Cat¬ 
alog  to¬ 
day. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“FRIEND” 

TRACTION  SPRAYERS 

Write  for  catalog 
and  learn  about 
the  many  exclu¬ 
sive  features  of 
this  fine  sprayer. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  120  East  Ave.  Gasport,  N.Y. 


Reaches  the  topmost  boughs 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High  pressure, 

low  upkeep, 

slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine  is 
strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in 
order.  Equipped  with  the 
reliable  Ospraymo  automatic 
system  of  agitation,  throttle 
valve,  a  pressure  regulator 
and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn  —  prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — pre¬ 
vent  costly  delays  in  orchard, 


Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put 
an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 

field  force  pump  company 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y . 

World  leader*  for  47  year* 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 


There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


Summer  Flowers  for 
Cutting 

I  would  like  information  regarding 
the  raising  of  flowers  for  cutting  pur¬ 
poses,  a  continuous  growth  of  flowers 
during  are  Summer  season.  We  have  to 
begin  with  in  the  Spring  lilacs,  lily  of 
the  valley  and  roses,  a  few  tulips,  also 
Narcissus.  I  have  had  a  few  Dahlias, 
Gladiolus  and  asters.  Our  roses  did 
not  do  well  last  year.  1  would  like 
flowers  to  be  cut  during  the  rose  sea¬ 
son,  preferably  something  that  would 
be  permanent  if  possible.  f.  g. 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Perennial  flowers  will  give  plenty  of 
material  for  cutting  and  may  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  variety  of  annuals. 
During  the  time  that  June  roses  and 
ramblers  are  in  bloom  the  perennial 
baby’s  breath  (Gypsophila  paniculata) 
is  very  desirable,  as  it  gives  a  graceful, 
airy  look  to  other  flowers.  Perennial 
larkspurs,  hardy  pinks,  Sweet  William 
and  Pyrethrum  roseum  should  also 
bloom  at  this  time.  If  you  will  sow  a 
row  of  annual  cornflowers  in  the  Fall 
and  others  in  the  Spring  you  can  ex¬ 
tend  the  time  of  blooming  considerably, 
and  these  are  excellent  for  cutting  at 
rose-time  and  afterwards.  You  will  also 
find  that  good  varieties  of  the  German 
Iris  furnish  fine  flowers  for  cutting  if 
cut  before  too  open.  The  perennial  list 
should  include  Gaillardias,  which  be¬ 
gin  flowering  in  June  and  bloom  until 
frost  if  not  allowed  to  seed  freely ; 
Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Campanulas  in 
variety,  foxgloves,  Phlox,  and  for  late 
blooming  some  hardy  Chrysanthemums ; 
those  of  the  Pompon  type  are  especially 
useful. 

The  annuals  would  include  a  good 
supply  of  Zinnias  and  marigolds,  which 
are  always  good  for  cutting;  annual 
larkspurs,  Calendulas,  Calliopsis,  nas¬ 
turtiums,  snapdragons  and  sweet  peas. 
Shirley  poppies  are  excellent  for  vases 
if  cut  before  fully  open ;  few  arrange¬ 
ments  are  lovelier  than  a  bowl  of  pop¬ 
pies  mingled  with  Gypsophila.  If  you 
have  a  rough  fence  or  a  slope  of  rough 
ground  where  you  can  plant  the  ever¬ 
lasting  pea,  Lathyrus  latifoliug,  you 
will  find  it  excellent  for  cutting,  as  the 
clusters  are  borne  on  long  stems  and  it 
grows  so  profusely  that  you  can  cut 
long  sprays.  Once  established,  it  is  per¬ 
manent  and  spreads  freely.  Gladiolus 
planted  in  succession  and  Dahlias  in 
variety  from  early  to  late  should  help 
materially.  This  list  could  be  greatly 
extended,  but  the  flowers  named  are  all 
good  and  cover  a  long  season.  Among 
shrubs,  some  of  the  common  Spiraeas 
and  Deutzias  will  be  found  useful,  also 
the  butterfly  bush  (Buddleia),  treated 
as  a  perennial  and  pruned  quite  close 
after  blooming. 

Among  bulbs,  Darwin  tulips  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  for  cutting,  and  the 
Narcissus  list  should  include  plenty  of 
Emperor,  Empress  and  Sir  Watkin, 
which  are  not  expensive,  also  the  later 
Poetieus  varieties.  Spanish  Irises  are 
also  exceptionally  attractive  for  cutting. 


Dahlias:  History  and 
Culture 

If  Andrew  Dahl,  the  celebrated  Swed¬ 
ish  botanist,  could  by  any  means  come  to 
life  again  in  this  world  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  would  ever  recognize  the  wonderful 
Dahlias  aa  they  are  grown  today.  Origi¬ 
nally  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  Humboldt  in  his  travels,  these 
plants  were  evidently  sent  to  the  botani¬ 
cal  gardens  at  Madrid,  in  Spain,  and 
many  years  later  sent  from  there  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  have  been  cultivated 
ever  since.  When  Mexico  was  explored 
more  thoroughly  in  later  times,  a  large 
number  of  new  varieties  were  discovered, 
and  these  have  been  crossed  and  recrossed 
until  the  species  or  varieties  are  now 
almost  innumerable,  and  of  almost  every 
shade  of  color  and  of  many  styles 
and  habit  of  growth,  from  the  pretty 
little  dwarfs  to  the  immense  giants,  both 
in  size  of  plant  and  flower,  that  Ave  now 
see  everywhere. 
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These  few  facts  are  given  that  the 
reader  may  realize  the  importance  of 
the  Dahlia  and  as  a  help  to  the  general 
use  and  cultivation,  and  although  almost 
wonders  have  so  far  been  accomplished 
yet  there  is  much  that  can  yet  be  done 
by  the  careful  grower  and  hybridizer.  The 
enormously  large  plants  and  flowers  of 
some  varieties  are  apt  to  be  soft  and 
flabby  in  growth  and  also  very  late  in 
flowering  in  some  sections,  and  thus  likely 
to  he  frequently  caught  by  an  early  frost 
in  the  Fall.  Consequently  there  is  a  good 
field  or  market  for  early  flowering  sorts 
with  tough  or  leathery  foliage  and  of 
strong  and  sturdy,  even  if  dwarf,  habit; 
and  if  these  can  be  obtained  -with  good 
thick-petaled  flowers  which  will  keep  well 
and  stand  handling,  it  would  open  up  a 
nev  era  in  the  cut-flower  line,  as  the 
flowers  are  so  beautiful  in  form  and  color 
that  they  appeal  to  the  average  person 
at  once. 

Most  of  onr  varieties,  it  must  be  said, 
have  been  overgrown  and  overfed,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  by  working  with  the 
short  and  stocky  sorts  to  start,  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  many  good  strains  of  color,  that 
much  can  be  done  by  crossing  these  until 
a  number  of  early  bloomers  are  produced, 
and  this  would  render  the  Dahlias  much 
more  popular  in  sections  of  the  country 
where  early  frosts  frequently  catch  them, 
although  a  long  spell  of  mild  weather 
very  often  follows.  Dahlias  are  very 
easily  cultivated,  and  will  thrive  almost 
anywhere  except  in  a  wet  soil.  A  dry, 
sandy  soil  seems  to  be  ideal  for  the  small 
dwarf  varieties,  and  this  tends  to  produce 
the  tough  or  leathery  foliage  which  is  so 
desirable  for  general  use.  They  can  also 
be  easily  grown  in  pots  if  the  small  va¬ 
rieties  are  used,  and  the  new  and  dwarf 
singles  are  particularly  adapted  for  this, 
as  good  specimens  can  be  grown  in  six  or 
eight-inch  pots.  They  should,  however,  be 
kept  well  watered,  as  the  Dahlia  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  if  the  flowers  or  plants 
need  extra  fertilizer  the  writer  has  found 
that  a  small  amount  of  pulverized  sheep 
manure  combined  with  bone  dust  (about 
equal  parts)  has  given  good  results  with¬ 
out  too  much  stimulation. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Buying  Cull  Apples 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  print  an 
article  on  rot  in  apples.  We  can  buy 
seconds  from  the  large  commercial  or¬ 
chards  very  reasonably  in  the  Fall,  and 
if  they  do  not  rot  badly  we  can  have 
apples  till  April,  but  sometimes  we  lose 
a  third  by  rot.  j.  w.  N. 

The  development  of  rot  in  storage  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  of  infection  in 
the  fruit  before  it  went  into  storage,  and 
also  upon  the  kind  of  storage.  If  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  held  at  31  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  never  gets  above  this  point,  there 
will  be  no  rot  development.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  few  stor¬ 
ages  which  can  guarantee  this  tempera¬ 
ture  absolutely.  There  may  come  a  time 
when  fruit  is  going  into  the  cooler  in 
quantity  when  the  temperature  in  the 
center  of  the  barrel  stays  relatively  high 
for  several  days,  or  it  may  be  that  there 
is  a  breakdown  and  the  temperature 
shoots  up  for  a  few  hours.  These  factors 
are  not  appreciable  in  the  storage  of 
good  grades  of  fruit,  but  the  poorer  fruits 
are  often  seriously  affected. 

It  was  about  the  season  of  1924  that 
New  York  State  had  a  late  scab  infec¬ 
tion  that  was  not  far  enough  developed 
when  the  fruit  went  into  storage  to  show 
on  the  individual  apples.  Much  fruit  was 
rushed  into  storage  during  a  warm  period, 
the  coolers  could  not  bring  the  barrels 
quickly  to  low  temperatures,  and  under 
those  conditions  the  tiny  specks  of  scab 
developed  in  storage  and  gave  a  very  bad 
appearance  to  the  fruit  when  the  barrels 
were  opened  for  sale.  In  your  section 
there  would  be  bitter  rot,  brown  rot  and 
black  rot  rather  than  scab,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  principle  applies.  In  any  case  you 
are  taking  a  big  chance,  but  if  you  can 
cool  the  fruit  quickly  and  hold  it  at  a 
constant  low  level,  you  will  have  done 
about  all  that  you  can.  H.  B.  T. 


Crow  Repellents 

How  are  turpentine,  tar  and  the  other 
crow  repellents  applied  to  seed  corn? 

New  York.  C.  T. 

One  convenient  way  is  to  put  the  corn 
in  a  large  kettle  with  round  bottom,  pour 
on  a  little  of  the  repellent  and  stir  until 
every  kernel  is  coated  with  it.  The  ma¬ 
terial  goes  much  farther  than  one  would 
think.  Plenty  of  elbow  grease  on  the 
tvood  paddle  used  for  stirring  is  needed. 
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No  more  Soaking/ 


It’s  so  easy- 
Just  Dip 
and  Plant 

Semesan  Bel 

Saves  Seed,  Time  and  Labor 
Protects  Sour  Crop  Against  Seed-borne 
Diseases  and  Increases  Yield 


Treat  seed  potatoes 
instantaneously  with 


TREAT  seed  this  safe,  easy  way  to  protect  your  white  and  sweet  potato  crops  against  seed-borne  disease  losses  and  to 
increase  yield.  It  is  harmless  even  to  sprouted  seed.  Just  use  Semesan  Bel  according  to  directions !  No  more  time- 
consuming  soaking,  for  Semesan  Bel  is  instantaneous !  One  man  can  treat  200  to  400  bushels  of  seed  a  day,  at  very  low 
cost.  Get  Semesan  Bel  from  your  dealer  now.  Ask  him  also  for  FREE  pamphlets  on  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants  for  other 
crops — Semesan  Jr.,  for  seed  corn ;  Ceresan,  for  seed  grains ;  and  Semesan,  for  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and  bulbs. 

Most  dealers  handle  Semesan  Bel.  Those  listed  below 
carry  a  large  stock  and  can  quickly  supply  your  needs 


County 


Dealer 

IN  NEW  YORK 


T  own 


ALBANY — George  H.  Price . Albany 

ALLEGANY — Rowe  &  Kennedy . Canaseraga 

Kohn’s  Drug  Store . Wellsville 

W.  E.  Robbins  Hdwe . Wellsville 

Wellsville  Milling  Co . Wellsville 

Hazlett  &  Chase.... . Whitesville 

CATTARAUGUS — Economy  Drug  Store ..  Salamanca 

CAYUGA — D.  L.  Ramsey . Auburn 

CHEMUNG— Banfield-Jennings  Co-op . Elmira 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Elmira 

CHENANGO— Harold  L.  Keller . Norwich 

CLINTON — J.  D.  Bowen . Saranac 

CORTLAND— McGraw  &  Elliott . Cortland 

ERIE— W.  II.  Geib  &  Son . East  Aurora 

R.  F.  Knoehe  &  Son . Hamburg 

W.  G.  Arthur . Orchard  Park 

FRANKLIN — Cooks  Pharmacy . Chateaugay 

D.  Dickinson  &  Co . Malone 

HERKIMER — The  Sauer  Drug  Corp . Herkimer 

JEFFERSON— Walter  II.  Bisnett . Watertown 

LEWIS — F.  C.  Snyder’s  Pharmacy . Lowville 

LIVINGSTON— Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Dansville 

Geneseo  Hardware  Co . Geneseo 

MONROE — Burr  &  Starkweather  Co . Rochester 

James  Vick’s  Sons . Rochester 

NASSAU — Hempstead  Seed  Co . Hempstead 

William  Kroemer . Hicksville 

NEW  YORK — Max  Schling  Seedsmen,  Inc. .New  York 

NIAGARA — The  John  T.  Darrison  Co . Loekport 

James  O.  Iiignel  Co.,  Inc . Loekport 

ONEIDA — Utica  Seed  Co . Utica 

ONONDAGA — Frederick  H.  Ebeling . Syracuse 

Onondaga  Farmers’  Supply  Co.,  Inc. .  Syracuse 

ONTARIO — Peck  Hardware  Co . Canandaigua 

Dorchester  &  Rose . Geneva 

OTSEGO — Kenneth  W.  Root . Cooperstown 

ST.  LAWRENCE— The  Barr  Pharmacy . Canton 


County  Dealer  Town 

SCHENECTADY— Empire  Seed  Co _ Schenectady 

SCHOHARIE— Hoagland’s  Pharmacy . Cobleskill 

SCHUYLER— W.  M.  Pellet . Watkins  Glen 

SENECA— J.  F.  Farrell . Seneca  Falls 

STEUBEN— Hawkins  &  Hill . Addison 

B.  C.  McKay . Atlanta 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Bath 

Kinkaid  Produce  Co . Cohocton 

Peck-Lookup  Co . Cohocton 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Corning 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Prattsburg 

C.  J.  Tierney . Wallace 

SUFFOLK — Long  Island  Produce  and 

Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc . Riverhead 

TIOGA — The  Beach  Drug  Co . Owego 

WASHINGTON— 

Harry  W.  Baker,  Ph.G . Hudson  Falls 

WAYNE— W.  G..  Carpenter  &  Co . Lyons 

WYOMING— E.  K.  Lucas . Gainesville 

YATES— Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Penn  Yan 

IN  DELAWARE 

KENT— James  B.  Bice  Co.. . ...Dover 

W.  M.  Hinkle . Dover 

J.  A.  Frear  &  Sons . Dover 

Clarence  Voshell  &  Son . Felton 

W.  W.  Wilson . Frederica 

Harrington  Hardware  Co . Harrington 

NEW  CASTLE — Ellwood  Pierson . Wilmington 

The  Philips-Thompson  Co.  .Wilmington 

SUSSEX — George  E.  Swain . Georgetown 

Chipman  &  Penuel . Laurel 

Collins  &  Ryan . Millsboro 

Burton  Brothers . Seaford 

IN  MARYLAND 

ANNE  ARUNDEL — Arundel  Supply  Co.  .Annapolis 

BALTIMORE — The  Meyer  Seed  Co . Baltimore 

Wiseman-Downs  Co . Baltimore 


County  Dealer  Town 

CARROLL — King's  Pharmacy . Westminster 

CECIL — G.  A.  Allender . Elkton 

C.  W.  Ashby . Rising  Sun 

FREDERICK— P.  L.  Hargett  &  Co.,  Inc.  .Frederick 

HARFORD— McComas  Bros . Bel  Air 

HOWARD — Patapsco  Pharmacy . Elicott  City 

KENT — Massey  &  Wilmer . Chestertown 

QUEEN  ANNES — Queen  Amies  Co.  F.  B .  Centerville 

WASHINGTON — Ernest  Miller . Hagerstown 

WICOMICO — White  &  Leonard . Salisbury 

WORCESTER — D.  H.  Bradford  &  Son  .  .  .  .  Snowhill 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

BURLINGTON — J.S. Collins  &  Son,  Inc .  Moorestown 

Fenimore  Brothers . Mt.  Holly 

CAMDEN — Gardiner  Cheeseman  . . Grenloch 

CUMBERLAND — Mindies  Seed  Store.  ..  .Bridgeton 

I.  Serata  &  Sons . Bridgeton 

S.  V.  Davis . Shiloh 

Vineland  Farmers'  Exchange,  Inc.  .Vineland 

GLOUCESTER— Reed  &  Estelow . Mullica  Hill 

Ed.  Hann . Swedesboro 

MERCER — Farmers’  Co-operative  Assn. 

of  Mercer  County . Trenton 

M.  C.  Ribsam  &  Son’s  Co . Trenton 

Jos.  H.  Courtney  &  Co.,  Inc.  ..  .Windsor 

MONMOUTH — W.  T.  Pierce . Allentown 

Rooney  &  Ely  Co . Englishtown 

Monmouth  Co.  Farmers'  Exchange.  .Freehold 

C.  II.  Roberson . Freehold 

H.  B.  Kemp . Long  Branch 

Reed  &  Perrine . Tennent 

SALEM — Andrews  &  Avis . Elmer 

Garrison’s  Rexall  Pharmacy . Elmer 

G.  M.  Andrews  &  Son . Woodstown 

South  Jersey  Farmers’  Exchange ..  Woodstown 


Jobbers  for  the  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants 


IN  NEW  YORK 

Gibson  Snow  Co.,  Inc . Albany 

K.  C.  McKallor  Drug  Co . Binghamton 

Ellicott  Drug  Co . Buffalo 

Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . Buffalo 

Harvey  Seed  Co . Buffalo 

mpton-Cowan  Co.,  Inc . Buffalo 

the  Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Elmira 

Hempstead  Seed  Co.,  Inc . Hempstead 
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Seed  Disinfectants 


Long  Island  Drug  Co . .Jamaica 

McMonagle  &  Rogers . Middletown 

Alexander  Drug  Co . New  York 

Peter  Henderson  Co . New  York 

Schieffelin  &  Co . New  York 

Stumpp  &  Walter  Co . New  York 

Doty  &  Humphrey  Drug  Co . Poughkeepsie 

Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . Rochester 

Vick  &  Dildine  Co . Rochester 

Charles  Hubbard  Son  &  Co.  .  .  .Syracuse 

Gibson-Snow  Co.,  Inc . Syracuse 

John  L.  Thompson  Sons  &  Co.,  Inc. .Troy 

A.  H.  Williams  Co.,  Inc . Utica 

W.  W.  Conde  Hardware  Co.  Watertown 
Litchard,  Schultheis  &  Johnson,  Inc. 

Wellsville 

IN  DELAWARE 

O.  A.  Newton  &  Son . Bridgeville 

N.  B.  Danforth,  Inc . Wilmington 


IN  MARYLAND 

James  Baily  &  Son . Baltimore 

J.  Bolgiano  Seed  Co . Baltimore 

Gilbert  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc . Baltimore 

Henry  B.  Gilpin  Co . Baltimore 

Griffith  &  Turner  Co . Baltimore 

Loewy  Drug  Co . Baltimore 

The  Meyer  Seed  Co . Baltimore 

Muth  Brothers  &  Co . Baltimore 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Chamberlain  &  Barclay . Craubury 

Doughten  Seed  Co . Newark 

Roeber  &  Kuebler  Co . Newark 

Bennett,  Denison,  Clayton  &  Co . Prospect  Plains 

American  Chemical  Specialties  Co . Springfield 

Swedesboro  Supply  Co . Swedesboro 

Weatherby  &  Stewart . Swedesboro 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 


j-ook  A*  brown  can  „ith  BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

the  red  Du  Bay  Diamond  when 

you  buy  SEMESAN  BEL.  Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions  of  The  Bayer  Go.,  Inc.,  and  E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Tnc. 
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You  Might  As  Well  Have  The  Best 

SOME  people  buy  “mail  order”  tires  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  saving  money.  Others 
buy  Kelly-Springfields — and  don’t  have  to  pay  any 
more  for  them. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  Kelly-Springfield  tires 
are  not  high  priced.  Their  reputation  has  given 
many  people  the  idea  that  because  Kellys  are  so 
good  they  must  cost  more. 

If  you’ll  drop  in  and  see  the  nearest  Kelly 
dealer,  we  believe  you’ll  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
Kelly  prices  run. 

“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  he  one  in  your  town’’ 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BUILDING  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


HELLY 


SPRINGFIELD 

BALLOON 


TIRES 
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Don’t  kill  ’em 


chase  ’em” 


Crows  pulled  one  hill,  and  said:  “Good  night!”  writes  C.  H. 
Barrett,  Thetford  Center,  Vt. 

Hundreds  of  corn-growers  write  us  letters  like  these:  “Had 
no  corn  pulled  that  I  could  discover.” — F.  G.  Vincent,  W. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 

And  we  can  give  you  scores  and  scores  of  more  letters  all 
saying  the  same  thing.  Why  do  you  worry  about  your  corn 
crop,  when  for  $1.00  you  can  save  from  1  to  2  acres  of  corn 
for  every  bushel  of  seed  you  plant?  ‘  ‘Money  Back”  guarantee, 
based  on  a  20-year  record  of  performance.  Large  can,  enough 
for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half-sized  can, 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co., 
Box  600, H  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Be  sure  you  get 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  **. square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

April  17,  1929. — Temporary  Spring 

weather  has  continued  to  cause  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fruit  growers  much  concern,  since 
it  started  buds  of  all  the  fruits  about 
three  weeks  too  early.  The  majority  of 
the  orc-hardists  never  finished  their  de¬ 
layed  dormant  on  apples,  if  they  even  got 
it  well  started,  since  a  man  might  be 
spraying  in  the  proper  mouse-ear  stage 
|  one  day  and  find  out  when  he  went  to 
work  almost  the  next  day  that  he  was 
just  about  in  a  pre-pink  stage.  Coupled 
!  with  this  unseasonably  warm  weather 
i  were  high  winds — the  kind  in  which  it  is 
!  theoretically  possible  to  spray  a  large 
block  of  trees,  simply  by  driving  along 
the  windward  side  with  the  guns  wide 
open.  This  type  of  application  is  very 
quick  and  spectacular,  but  those  who 
sprayed  under  these  conditions  are  find¬ 
ing  that  they  did  not  get  satisfactory 
aphid  control.  A  large  number  had  in¬ 
tended  to  use  oil  spi’ays  for  red  mite,  but 
suddenly  discovered  when  only  just  start¬ 
ed  that  no  more  oil  should  be  used  this 
year,  because  the  buds  were  so  far  out  as 
to  make  further  oil  spraying  very  hazard¬ 
ous.  Erie  County  grape  growers  were 
frequently  caught  by  swelling  buds  with 
most  or  all  of  the  brush  still  on  the  wires. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  pulled  brush  off  the 
wires  when  the  buds  are  swollen  knows 
just  how  the  buds  flew  when  the  strip¬ 
ping  occurred.  On  April  13  extension 
plant  pathologists  estimated  that  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  scab  spores  had 
been  shot,  and  that  the  rest  were  eagerly 
waiting  for  a  good  rain.  Rain  started 
Monday,  April  15.  over  most  of  the  State 
and  kept  at  it  for  nearly  three  days, 
which  probably  let  many  of  the  scab 
spores  loose.  It  is  hopes  the  temperatures 
were  too  low  for  spores  to  germinate  and 
start  their  work  of  infecting  the  unfold¬ 
ing  growth.  These  expanding  leaves  and 
blossoms  bring  up  the  question  of  frost 
injury ;  a  little  of  this  may  have  occurred 
on  April  14,  although  tie  clearing  off  of 
the  long  rain  may  bring  heavy  frosts  or 
even  a  real  freeze.  All  in  all,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fruit  men  may  be  described  as  be¬ 
ing  blue — a  lighter  blue  in  some  cases 
than  in  others,  but  most  of  them  quite 
blue. 

The  Oriental  peach  moth  is  now  in 
Center  County  to  stay.  Several  infesta¬ 
tions  have  been  reported  in  backyards  in 
the  town,  and  it  will  probably  be  in  our 
orchard  within  a  few  years  at  the  most. 

The  Maryland  Station  has  published 
a  bulletin  on  '‘Peach  Pruning  in  Mary¬ 
land,”  in  which  a  new  training  system 
for  peach  trees  is  discussed.  This  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  disbudding  method 
for  training  young  apple  trees,  which  was 
noted  several  times  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  its  originator,  F.  N.  Fagan, 
of  State  College.  The  Maryland  system 
refei’s  to  this  training  with  the  peach  as 
“deshooting” ;  it  is  based  on  the  removal 
of  all  shoots  on  one-year  trees  except 
those  so  located  as  to  form  strong  and 
well-spaced  scaffold  bi-anches. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  a  new 
Special  Bulletin  entitled  “Roadside  Mar¬ 
keting  in  Michigan.”  This  is  indeed  a 
high-class  publication,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
structions  oix  the  planning  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  enterprises.  The  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked  details  of  proper  sign 
design  and  construction  are  noteworthy 
in  themselves.  Anyone  operating  or  con¬ 
templating  a  roadside  stand  will  find  this 
excellent  reading. 

The  warm  weather  referred  to  before 
fooled  us  on  the  raspberries.  A  delayed 
dormant  spray  was  planned — this  should 
go  on  when  the  leaves  of  the  blossom  buds 
are  out  about  %  inch.  The  buds  came  on 
so  fast  that  before  we  realized  it  they 
were  far  past  this  stage.  Now  we  shall 
get  the  new  canes  with  a  weaker  lime- 
sulphur  spray  when  they  are  a  few  inches 
high.  The  raspberry  plants  in  the  nurs¬ 
ery  cellar  have  begun  to  spi’out  so  much 
that  planting  them  will  require  much  care 
to  prevent  breaking  off  many  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  shoots.  The  new  strawberries  are  all 
heeled  in,  waiting  for  the  rain  to  stop 
long  enough  so  that  the  rather  heavy  soil 
can  be  properly  fitted  for  them. 

A  different  note  in  orchard  protection 
is  related  by  the  following  paragraph 
from  one  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  publications:  Citrus 
thieves  have  been  pi-actically  routed  from 
Pinellas  County,  Florida,  through  the 
combined  action  of  growers  and  grower 
associations.  Such  large  quantities  of 
fruit  disappeared  nearly  every  night  that 
the  work  of  organized  gangs  was  sus¬ 
pected.  After  due  study  the  Pinellas 
Citrus  Patrol  was  established.  Three  men 
in  uniform  patrol  the  groves  16  hours  a 
day,  each  of  the  three  being  required  to 
ride  at  least  300  miles  a  day.  They  have 
the  assistance  of  special  deputy  sheriffs, 
but  publicity  is  considei'ed  the  greatest 
weapon.  Membership  is  open  to  all  grow- 
ers.  Owners  of  large  groves  pay  10  cents 
per  acre  per  month,  and  owners  of  small 
groves  pay  15  cents  a  month  for  the  same 
unit  of  area.  Some  associatioxxs  employ 
the  patrol  for  their  entire  membership. 
About  5,000  acres  of  fruit  are  being 
patrolled. 

There  seem  to  be  some  indications  that 
Stayman  Winesap  is  losing  some  gi’ound 
in  this  State  and  that  Rome  is  gaining, 
the  red  variations  being  preferred.  While 
varieties  are  the  topic,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  professor  of  horticulture  in 
this  State,  who  grows  good  apples  as  well 
as  talks  about  them,  has  come  out  strong- 
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Right  when  you  are  busiest 
with  other  things,  your  gar¬ 
den  will  need  you.  Don’t  neglect  It. 
a  BARKER. 


Get 


“The  BARKER  solved  my  weed  problem. 
It  was  a  constant  delight,  so  easy  everybody 
likes  to  use  it,”  said  Mrs.  M.  Plel  of  the 
Brandywine  Orchards.  Downingtown,  Pa  “I 
am  very  well  pleased,”  said  L.  G.  Smithy- 
man,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.  Thousands  more 
in  New  York  and  neighboring  States. 

Your  time  is  valuable.  So  is  your  garden. 
Particularly  in  these  days  of  roadside  mar¬ 
kets.  Get  a  BARKER — "Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used”  In  the  same  operation  it  works 
the  surface  into  a  level,  moisture-retaining 
soil  mulch. 

Send  today  for  our  big,  free  book  and 
special  offer.  Tells  about  two  models,  seven 
different  sizes.  Prices  range  very  low.  Post¬ 
paid  to  you.  Write  us  a  card  now. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  51.  David  City.  Neb. 


an  EXTRA 

truckload  of 
POTATOES 

from 


with 


Mr.  C.  S.  Newcomer,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
got  an  extra  truckload  of  potatoes  (seventy 
bushels)  from'one  acre  sprayed  with  PYROX. 
This  seventy  bushel  EXTRA  YIELD 
amounted  to  a  22  %  increase  overh  is  yield  from 
potatoes  sprayed  with  a  home-made  mixture. 

PYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  plant 
spray  does  three  things  at  once.  That  Is 
why  It  is  so  economical,  and  helps  produce 
bigger  and  better  crops.  PYROX  kills  bugs, 
prevents  the  development  of  blight  and 
disease,  and  stimulates  plant  growth.  Does 
away  with  the  costly  labor  of  home-made 
spray  mixtures,  and  eliminates  the  danger 
of  improperly  mixed  chemicals.  Safe  and 
easy  to  use.  Will  not  wash  off.  Does  not 
clog  sprayer  nozzle.  Use  PYROX  this  year 
for  BIGGER  PROFITS.  Now  priced  lowest 
In  30  years’  successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  new  Spray  Guide — free. 
Bowker  Chemical  Company,  419  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 


and  be  sure  you  have  a 
PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 
to  apply  it  with 


It  has  stood  the  test  and  it’s  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Peerless. 

It  is  constructed  of  first  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland.  Ohio 


TRACTORS 

FOR  FARMS,  GARDENS 
AND  LAWNS 

Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

Bready  Cultimotor  Co. 

1799  E.  55th  Street 

Cleveland,  O.  _ 


The  UxIflTOR  Tractor 

BEAVY  ENOUGH  TO  DO  YOUR  PLOWING 

—easy  to  operate,  women  run  it  successxu 
[y  and  profitably. prepares  seedbed,  PUnte 

rows.  Lifts  bulbs,  root  crops- 
Cuts,  rakes,  hauls  hay,  mows 
lawns.  Power  work  to  5  W- 
Full  Equipment  Furn*s“^r 
UTILITOR  is  a  money  maker 
Write  for  circular.  Dept.  *• 
DTILITOR  CO.  . 
1150  W.  2d  St.,  Dayton,  Ohm 


$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
count  Book.  The  Rural  Nevr- 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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qs  an  advocate  of  the  Ben  Davis  when 
this  much-abused  sort  is  planted  in  lim¬ 
ped  numbers.  This  is  based  on  the  fact 
JLoi  Ren  Davis  has  made  him  as  much 
money  four  rears  out  of  five,  as  the  bet- 
flavored  and  higher  quality  sorts,  when 
produced  in  reasonable  quantity  and  kept 
n  farm  storage  until  April.  He  states 
tint  Home  comes  more  nearly  to  dis- 
this  variety  than  any  other  kind. 
vPfBen  Davis  will  outyield  Rome  two  to 
one  under  his  conditions.  Stark  is  too 
noor  in  color  and  uncertain  in  production, 
hich  eliminates  it.  It  looks  as  it  Ben 
rvl vis  will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to 
n.me'  We  may  all  make  slighting  re¬ 
marks  about  it,  but  no  grower  making 
raonev  regularly  from  this  variety  will 
take  our  remarks  too  seriously. 

V  Delaware  M&n  started,  out  on  tuo 
rlefaved  dormant  spraying  apples,  using 
lime-sulphur  one  to  eight.  In  just  a  short 
fime  the  spray  service  advised  lum  to 
change  to  one  to  25,  since  the  pre-pmk 
stage  was  almost  there.  Peaches  seem  to 
have  bloomed  unusually  heavily  in  that 
Stare  this  Spring,  although  possible  frosts 
caused  much  uneasiness. 

Selling  cannery  products  on  a  graded 
hadv  is  expected  to  increase  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  following  experience  of  the  past 
rear  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  ot  Mar¬ 
ked  has  announced.  Standardization  work 
was  started  in  1927  at  three  tomato  can¬ 
neries  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1928  tbe 
work  was  developed  to  include  grading 
of  apples  and  grapes  for  canning,  so  that 
during  the  1928  season  approximately 
SS42  000  lbs.  of  raw  cannery  products, 
consisting  of  5.653.000  lbs.  of  grapes. 
2.284.000  lbs.  of  apples  and  905.000  lbs. 
of  tomatoes  were  inspected  and  classified 
bv  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets. 
The  Bureau  states  that  growers  and  ean- 
ners  believe  that  returns  should  be  based 
upon  quality  and  that  supervised  inspec¬ 
tion  is  the  fairest  method. 

Declaring  that  the  bushel  basket  is  a 
poor  export  package,  Edwin  Smith,  for¬ 
eign  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  suggests  the  use 
of  barrels  or  boxes  for  small  apples,  early 
apples  and  for  all  varieties  of  pears.  Bas¬ 
ket  arrive  abroad  in  poor  condition  and 
the  fruit  is  usually  badly  bruised  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  in  barrels.  . 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce  fire  blight  by  inocu¬ 
lation  on  Japanese  quince,  Van  Houtte 
Kpirsea  and  Burbank  plum.  The  culti¬ 
vated  rose  is  also  susceptible  to  infection. 
This  same  article  gave  a  list  of  58  species 
of  known  host  plants  to  this  disease.  Fire 
blight  is,  of  course,  best  known  for  its 
disastrous  inroads  on  most  varieties  ot 
pears  and  certain  kinds  of  apples.  Ihe 
common  quince  seems  to  be  a  favorite 
host,  as  manv  home-gardeners  can  testify. 

Here  is  another  remedy  for  those  eyes 
b  often  feel  like  two  holes  burned  m 
a  blanket  after  spraying  or  dusting.  One 
grower  claims  to  find  relief  by  bathing 
his  eyes  in  full  strength  vinegar  when 
the  job  is  finished.  Relief  is  said  to  be 
quick  and  one  application  often  to  be 
enough.  This  recipe  is  not  guaranteed, 
since  the  writer  has  not  yet  been  subject 
to  dust  so  far  this  year.  We  have  tried 
boric  acid  and  salt  ivater.  both  of  which 
gave  some  relief,  yet  a  few  good  cries 
upon  washing  the  dust  off  the  face  always 
-.eem  to  follow  anyhow.  R-  h.  sudds. 


Grass  for  Binding  Sand 

I  have  bought  a  farm  where  the  road 
has  recently  been  cut  through  and  left 
high  sand  banks  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  place,  and  it  is  washing  into  the 
ditch.  I  remember  when  I  was  down  on 
Cape  Cod  that  they  have  some  grass  or 
plant  that  they  sow  along  the  sand  dunes 
there  that  will  send  down  roots  and  bind 
the  sand  so  it  will  not  wash.  My  banks 
here  are  pure  sand  except  about  six 
inches  of  top  soil,  and  so  they  easily 
wash  away.  Do  you  know  of  anything 
that  I  could  plant  on  these  banks  that 
would  keep  them  from  washing  away? 
Will  kudzu  grow  in  this  climate  and  on 
this  sandy  soil?  f.  >r.  s. 

Beach-grass  or  marram-grass,  botani- 
cally  Ammophila  arenaria,  is  the  best  of 
all  sand  binders.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
-ea  beaches  of  Europe  and  Atlantic  North 
America  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina. 
It  is  also  found  along  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  No  doubt  this  is  the  grass 
you  refer  to  on  Cape  Cod  as  it  has  been 
largely  used  in  sand  fixation  around 
Provineetown ;  it  has  also  given  good 
results  along  Lake  Michigan.  One  im¬ 
portant  character  is  that  it  thrives  best 
where  the  sand  is  drifting ;  it  grows  up 
through  the  sand  as  it  is  covered. 

Beach-grass  is  propagated  by  trans¬ 
planting  and  not  by  seed.  Planting  is 
best  done  between  maturity  (about  Sep¬ 
tember)  and  the  time  the  ground  freezes, 
but  it  may  also  be  done  in  Spring, 
f  louts  are  taken  from  some  near-by  plot, 
and  are  best  two  years  old.  with  one  or 
two  nodes  on  the  rootstock  at  the  base, 
anting  is  best  done  on  a  cloudy  day. 
this  grass  will  not  grow  in  arid  interior 
regions,  but  should  do  well  in  your  loca¬ 
tion  (Wisconsin).  The  grass  will  hold 
r  '  k-*  and  gradually  build  it  up. 

ndzu  is  not  hardy  enough  for  your 
t. 'mate,  nor  is  it  suited  for  your  condi- 
,  u  might,  hmvever,  get  Japanese 
started;  it  will  trail  and 
y  ,%orm  a  dense  mat.  but  beaeh- 
t  ss  would  give  the  binder  you  need,  and 
L  •'  l,ou  m'Rht  find  the  honeysuckle  a 
s  ruble  addition.  It  has  a  habit  of 
at  every  joint  when  lying  flat, 
1  1  80011  makes  a  dense  mat  of  vines. 


FISHER  BODY 

STYLE  AND  VALUE 
STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


/dr  Chevrolet  as  for  Cadillac 

FISHER  BODY  Construction 

is  WOOD  and  STEEL 


Fisher  Body  gives  to  Chevro¬ 
let,  body  value  which,  outside 
of  the  Fisher  Body  group,  is 
found  only  in  cars  costing  a 
great  deal  more.  This  is  true, 
also,  of  every  other  General 
Motors  car,  all  of  which  are 
equipped  with  Body  by  Fisher. 
(( In  the  average  closed  Fisher 
Body,  there  are  about  200  wood 
parts  requiring  in  their  prep¬ 
aration,  before  assembly ,  about 
1200  separate  operations. 
((  Fisher,  and  Fisher  alone,  is 
able  through  its  huge  organi¬ 
zation,  enormous  production 


and  unparalleled  resources,  to 
build  these  su perior  wood  -a  n  d  - 
steel  bodies  with  such  economy 
as  to  make  them  possible  in  the 
lower  priced  car  groups.  ((For 
it  is  well  to  know  that  Fisher 
employs  the  same  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  body  construction  for 
Chevrolet  as  for  Cadillac,  and 
this  holds  true  of  Fisher  Bodies 
for  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile, 
Oakland,  Viking,  Buick  and 
La  Salle.  For  greater  body 
quality,  durability  and  value, 
select  your  next  car  from  those 
with  Body  by  Fisher  —  each 
one  the  leader  in  its  field. 


Cadillac  *  La  Salle  *  Buic\  *  Vi\ing  *  Oakland  *  Oldsmobile  *  Pontiac 

GENERAL  MOTORS 


Chevrolet 


680 


ih*  ft  Ural  new-Vorker 
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Matthew  Martin,  Pioneer 

Chapter  VI. 

THE  AGE  OF  TOLERANCE. 

In  tho  year  1826,  the  citizens  of  Pult- 
neyviile  erected  a  temple  to  tolerance. 
The  newspapers  of  the  day  did  not  de¬ 
scribe  the  building  in  any  such  high- 
sounding  terms.  No,  indeed.  They  called 
it  the  “Union  Church  of  the  United  So¬ 
ciety,”  and  this  is  how  it  came  to  be 
built.  There  had  been  a  minister  in  the 
settlement  from  the  early  years.  The  pio¬ 
neer  preacher  was  Elder  Fairbanks  from 
Connecticut,  who  was  given  100  acres  of 
land  by  the  Pultneyville  Estates  in  re¬ 
turn  for  his  services  for  two  years.  lie 
died  within  that  time  and  was  succeeded 
by  George  I).  Phelps,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  There  was  little 
money  and  less  time  for  building  a 
church  in  these  early  years  of  struggle. 
The  people  worshipped  in  the  woods  or  in 
the  schoolhouse. 

In  the  year  1825  the  community  was 
made  up  of  a  group  of  Presbyterians  and 
a  group  of  Methodists,  of  about  equal 
numbers,  and  of  a  third  group  comprising 
everybody  else,  a  few  Episcopalians,  a 
few  Baptists  and  a  few  non-professors  of 
any  religion.  It  was  a  nicely  balanced 
triangle  of  power.  There  was  no  one 
sect  all-powerful  and  feeding  upon  the 
poison  of  its  own  power,  to  cause  the 
disastrous  intolerances  of  the  early  colo¬ 
nies. 

The  witchcraft  scandal  was  possible  in 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  not 
possible  in  the  Pultneyville  Colony  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth.  This  was  a 
period  of  mutual  forbearance.  The  peo¬ 
ple  had  individuality.  There  was  no 
great  poverty  or  terror  of  war  to  sap 
initiative.  They  were  quite  free,  for 
there  was  no  king,  and  they  were  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  own  central  government 
by  more  than  the  miles.  They  respected 
each  other’s  ideas.  There  was  liberty  of 
conscience;  there  was  no  sectarian  bitter- 
ness ;  there  were  no  dissenters,  for  there 
was  no  rigid  form  to  dissent  from.  The 
captains  traveled  and  knew  there  was 
something  astir  in  the  world  besides  their 
own  small  doings. 

The  settlers  were  all  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  who  had  proved  co-operation  to  be 
practical  in  their  Harbor  Association  and 
i  heir  shipping  affairs.  Why  would  it  not 
be  practical  in  religion?  No  one  of  the 
three  groups  could  afford  to  build  a 
church  alone.  They  would  build  their 
church  together,  as  they  had  built  their 
town  and  their  homes  and  their  roads 
and  their  ships. 

8o  two  nights  after  Christmas  in  the 
year  1825  the  landowners  and  the  cap¬ 
tains  met  in  the  schoolhouse  on  the  vil¬ 
lage  square.  Andrew  Cornwall,  who  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  building  move¬ 
ment,  and  much  respected  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  his  friend,  T.  B.  lloyce,  were 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  meeting.  The 
people  formed  themselves  into  “The 
United  Society  of  Pultneyville”  and 
adopted  a  constitution  with  this  pre¬ 
amble  :  “Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Village  of  Pultneyville  and  its  vicinity 
are  desirous  of  forming  a  Society  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  order  and  religion  and  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  house  to  meet  in, 
lo  woi*ship  Almighty  God  and  to  be  called 
the  Union  Church  of  Pultneyville  and  to 
belong  to  the  United  Society — therefore 
we  severally  agree  to  be  regulated  and 
governed  by  the  following  conditions.” 

The  trustees  were  elected  by  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  building  fund.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  United  Society  was  on  a 
financial  basis.  It  did  not  depend  on  ad¬ 
herence  to  sectarian  belief.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  subscribers  could  choose  two  trus¬ 
tees.  The  Methodist  subscribers  could 
choose  two  trustees.  The  third  group 
could  choose  two  trustees.  This  third 
group  was  called  in  the  society’s  reports, 
“The  Goats”  or  “The  World’s  People,” 
but  no  one  cared.  The  Presbyterians  and 
the  Methodists  were  to  conduct  the  wor¬ 
ship  on  alternate  Sundays  and  were  to 
respect  this  division  of  the  time.  Any 
denomination  claiming  to  be  Christian 
could  worship  in  the  church. 

It  was  decided  to  erect  the  building  on 
land  given  by  land  agent  Hallett  next  to 
the  home  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Corn¬ 
wall  and  facing  on  the  village  square. 
There  was  little  money  in  the  community, 
but  these  people  were  not  daunted.  They 
gave  what  they  could,  and  they  all 
worked,  with  their  carpenter’s  tools,  their 
picks  and  shovels,  and  their  teams.  Very 
strange  were  the  sacrifices  laid  upon  this 
altar  to  the  Lord.  One  subscription  of 
$60  was  paid  in  land  and  lumber ;  an¬ 
other  of  $50  in  shoes  and  boots ;  one  of 
$40  was  paid  in  lumber,  labor,  $5  cash 
and  one  bushel  of  corn  ;  one  farmer  gave 
a  barrel  of  prime  pork  and  100  bushels 
of  corn.  Nearly  all  the  farmers  gave 
grain  and  labor.  Hemlock  boards  were 
given,  cut  stone,  sash,  a  rifle  and  axes. 
Matthew  Martin  pledged  lumber,  and 
Andrew  and  Ansel  Cornwall,  the  brother 
carpenters,  worked  out  their  pledges  of 
$30  apiece,  which  would  be  about  40  days’ 
work. 

There  were  76  names  upon  the  sub¬ 
scription  list,  the  amounts  ranging  from 
$60  down  to  $1.  Everything  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  building  committee,  who 
sold  the  produce  and  used  the  materials. 
Work  was  started  March  1,  1826.  with 


Ansel  Cornwall  as  master-builder.  The 
Masonic  Lodge  laid  the  cornerstone,  ana 
the  Union  Church  was  finished  during 
the  year.  It  was  a  square  building  with 
a  square  tower,  a  pulpit,  a  gallery  run¬ 
ning  around  three  sides,  two  sets  of  win¬ 
dows.  The  gallery  flooring  was  of  white- 
wood  boards  1%  in.  thick,  12  ft.  long 
and  three  feet  wide.  When  completed 
this  was  considered  the  handsomest  build¬ 
ing  in  the  county,  and  there  was  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $3.06  in  the  treasury. 

The  slips  wrei'e  assigned  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  in  order  of  the  size  of  their 
pledges,  he  who  gave  the  most  having 
the  first  choice,  and  so  on  down  the  line, 
and  they  were  the  absolute  property  of 
the  holders.  Andrew  Cornwall,  the  first 
treasurer,  was  oppointed  by  the  trustees 
to  be  the  “Keeper  of  the  Key.”  His  duty 
was  to  deliver  the  key  to  any  subscriber 
demanding  it,  and  to  open  the  door  for 
the  stated  religious  services,  and  for  any 
other  meetings  permitted  by  the  trustees. 

Concerts  were  held  in  the  Union 
Church,  medicine  shows,  sleight-of-hand 
performances — of  course,  on  weekdays; 
Mormon  missionaries  wTere  allowed  the 
use  of  the  building  for  lectures  but  not 
for  worship,  as  were  also  the  Spiritual¬ 
ists.  It  was  the  age  of  free  speech  and 
of  tolerance,  and  it  lasted  with  unbroken 
harmony  for  22  years. 

The  year  before  he  died,  Matthew  Mar¬ 
tin  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Union 
Church.  He  was  now  an  old  man,  and 
the  end  was  near.  Two  years  after  the 
suit  in  Chancery,  Matthew  had  given  to 
his  son-in-law  a  deed  of  the  lOO-aci’e  tract 
which  Andrew  had  been  the  means  of 
saving  for  him.  Matthew  and  bis  faith¬ 
ful  wife  Margai-et  continued  to  live  on 


the  farm  and  Andrew*  in  his  village  home, 
and  they  worked  the  land  together.  Now 
Matthew  Martin  was  79  years  old.  Twen¬ 
ty-seven  years  before  he  had  started  his 
team  of  willing  hoi-ses  for  the  lake-shore 
country. 

During  those  years  he  had  loved  and 
cherished  his  wife  Margaret ;  he  had  seen 
his  daughters  Sally  and  Elizabeth  mar¬ 
ried  and  founding  families  of  their  own ; 
he  bad  taken  to  his  heart  his  son-in-law 
Andrew;  he  had  hewn  a  farm  from  the 
wilderness,  forcing  the  giants  of  the  for¬ 
est  to  make  way  for  lowing  flocks  and 
sprouting  grain — a  Herculean  task  for  a 
man  past  middle  age — he  had  defended 
the  land  of  his  choice  in  time  of  war  and 
supported  therein  the  spirit  of  tolerance 
in  time  of  peace,  and  at  last  be  was  laid 
to  rest  by  his  sorrowing  family  and  his 
loyal  neighbors,  in  his  own  well-loved  100- 
acre  tract,  near  the  boy  William  whose 
life  he  had  tried  so  hard  to  save.  It  was 
the  Summer  of  the  year  1833. 

:Je  *  :*e  #  4: 

Note. — This  is  the  true  story  of  Mat¬ 
thew*  Martin,  my  husband’s  great-gi’and- 
father.  one  of  the  first  pioneers  to  the 
Lake  Ontario  country. 

The  material  has  been  collected  from 
stories  handed  down  in  the  family,  and 
the  following  books : 

“History  of  Phelps  and  Gorham  Pur¬ 
chase.” 

History  of  Wayne  County,”  Evei-ts, 
Ensign  &  Everts,  1877. 

“Military  History  of  Wayne  County,” 
Lewis  II.  C.  Clark. 

“Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut.” 

“Clerk’s  Book  of  the  United  Society, 
Pultneyville.” 

FLORENCE  FORBES  CORNWALL. 


Violets 

The  violet  family  is  such  a  lai-ge  one 
botanically  that  any  attempt  to  describe 
even  a  few  of  them  fully  would  take  a 
large  volume.  There  are  a  few,  however, 
that  are  particularly  interesting,  and 
some  of  them  admired  by  all  flower  lovers 
1  shall  confine  myself  mostly  to  those 
that  are  easily  raised  or  of  special  merit 
for  the  flower  garden.  Viola  tricolor  or 
pansy  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description,  and  is  a  universal  favorite 
all  over  the  world.  Ti'adition  and  senti¬ 
ment  are  much  woven  about  both  the 
English  name  of  heartsease  and  the 
French  pensee.  The  round-leaved  sweet- 
scented  violets  always  have  been  great 
favorites  on  account  of  tbeir  fragrance, 
and  are  grown  in  almost  all  old-fashioned 
gardens.  The  single  varieties  like  the 
Russian  or  Czar  are  usually  strong 
growers,  and  while  sweet  scented  are  not 
as  popular  in  this  respect  as  the  double 
flowered.  Viola  odorata  has  been  in  cul¬ 
tivation  for  centuries,  and  there  are  many 
excellent  sorts  or  varieties  that  are  fine 
for  cold-frames  or  where  they  can  have  a 
slight  protection.  Among  these  is  Marie 
Louise,  a  rich  purple,  Swanley  White,  a 
fine  double  flower;  Neapolitan,  a  light 
purple  that  is  almost  a  blue ;  Madame 
Millet,  a  double  with  a  peculiar  red  shade, 
but  probably  the  handsomest  of  all  is  the 
old  hardy  English  with  its  extremely 
dark  flower  and  dwarf  compact  growth. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Dandruff  disappears  so  quickly 


SOONER  or  later,  everyone  experiences  the 
annoyance  and  humiliation  of  a  case  of  dan¬ 
druff.  Contact  with  others,  promiscuous  use  of 
towels,  combs  and  brushes,  the  trying  on  of  hats, 
spread  this  common  ailment. 

When  this  dandruff  appears  don’t  let  it  become 
serious.  At  the  first  sign  of  it,  use  full  strength 
Listerine.  It  has  remedied  this  condition  for 
thousands. 

The  treatment  consists  of  dousing  Listerine,  full 
strength,  on  the  scalp  and  massaging  vigorously, 
repeating  the  treatment  frequently  for  several  days. 
This  is  important. 

From  the  outset  you  will  be  conscious  of  a 
marvelously  cool,  clean  and  healthy  sensation  of 
the  scalp,  and  within  a  few  days,  you  will  note  that 
dandruff  is  disappearing. 

Dandruff  is  a  germ  condition,  and  noted  derma¬ 
tologists  declare  that  the  successful  method  of  com¬ 
bating  it  is  by  frequent  massage  and  applications 
of  antiseptic. 


Full  strength  Listerine,  as  you  know,  is  not  only 
a  safe  antiseptic  with  a  tendency  to  soothe  and 
heal  tissue,  but  is  also  one  ‘of  great  germicidal 
power. 

Laboratory  tests  show  that  it  destroys  200,000,000 
of  the  virulent  Staphylococcus  Aureus  (pus)  and 
Bacillus  Typhosus  (typhoid)  germs  in  15  seconds. 
We  would  not  make  this  statement  unless  we  were 
prepared  to  prove  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  the  medical  profession. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
U.  S.  A. 

LISTERINE 

The  Safe  and  Soothing  Antiseptic 


kills  200,000,000  germs  in  15  seconds 
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CHAMPION 


the  Price  of  New 
Spark  Plugs 


ONCE  again  Champion  re¬ 
minds  you  that  to  enjoy 
perfect  engine  performance  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  twelve  months  you 
should  install  a  complete  new 
set  of  spark  plugs  now.. 

You  should  renew  even  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plugs  which  give 
much  better  service  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  any  other 
spark  plug. 

It  you  have  used  your  spark 
plugs  more  than  10,000  miles, 
a  new  set  of  the  new  improved 
Champions  will  restore  new  car 
power  and  speed  and  save  their 
cost  many  times  over  in  less  gas 
and  oil  used. 

Moreover,  the  far  reaching  im¬ 
provements,  the  time -tested 
and  exclusive  superiorities  of 
the  new  improved  Champions 
are  so  great  as  to  warrant  im¬ 
mediate  equipment  with.  them 
no  matter  what  spark  plugs 
you  may  now  be  using. 

Make  Champion  National 
Change  Week  your  yearly  re¬ 
minder  to  install  a  complete 
new  set  of  Champions.  It  is  a 
proved  method  of  maintaining 
maximum  engine  efficiency  and 
economy.  Any  one  of  more 
than  100,000  dealers  will  be  glad 
to  serve  you. 


CHAMPION 

SPARK  PLUGS 

Toledo,  ohio  Windsor,  Ontario 

PIF  T 

'///A  tune  m  on  the  Champion 
^parkers’  special  program 
'  over  «  coast- to -coast  hook-up 
N.-  C.  Blue  Network 
%  “f  stations')  Saturday  night 

„ay  4th  from  11  to  11:30  p.m. 
Las  tern 

Standard  Time. 


The  Garden  on  a  Busy  Farm 

We  drove  the  car  directly  into  the 
garage,  and  as  I  came  out  into  the  warm 
Spring  night  with  my  guest,  big  spatter¬ 
ing  raindrops  began  falling.  “Why  does 
the  rain  sound  so  strange — as  if  it  were 
falling  upon  a  roof?”  the  guest  asked,  in¬ 
dicating  the  garden  at  our  left. 

I  turned  my  electric  torch  so  that  it 
showed  the  rows  of  young  lettuce,  rad¬ 
ishes,  peas,  onions,  and  between  them 
strips  of  glistening  wet  black  paper.  “It 
is  falling  upon  a  roof."  I  said.  “We  roofed 
our  garden  this  year.” 

And  so  satisfactory  was  our  experience 
with  mulch  paper  that  we  expect  to  use 
it  again  this  coming  season,  and  in  much 
greater  quantities. 

When  we  experimented  w’itli  mulch 
paper  in  our  garden  last  season  we  did 
not  expect  miracles,  but  we  did  hope  it 
would  substantiate  its  claim  to  keep  out 
weeds.  That  alone,  we  felt,  would  justify 
its  use  on  a  busy  farm. 

In  our  locality  very  few  farmers  seem 
to  have  experimented  with  mulch  paper 
in  the  home  garden.  So  far  as  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  year  can  determine,  we  found 
the  paper  a  wonderful  help.  It  kept  down 
the  weeds  without  that  constant  use  of 
the  hoe  and  cultivator  which  we  have 
always  found  necessary.  From  all  over 
the  State  last  year  came  reports  of  an 
almost  miraculous  growth  of  weeds.  Our 
garden  was  no  exception — weeds  grew 
waist-high  where  left  undisturbed.  One 
corner  is  badly  infested  with  quack  grass 
and  Canada  thistles ;  here  we  planted 
green  beans  under  paper,  and  the  only 
weed  which  showed  itself  was  an  occa¬ 
sional  thistle — perhaps  a  half  dozen  in 
all — which  pricked  through  the  paper. 
We  gathered  an  ordinary  crop  of  beans 
with  absolutely  no  attention  after  plant¬ 
ing,  where  almost  daily  cultivation  was 
hitherto  necessary  if  the  crop  was  not 
choked  out  with  weeds! 

When  preparing  to  lay  the  paper  we 
raked  the  ground  as  smooth  as  possible 
and  unrolled  a  strip  of  paper  by  pushing 
the  whole  roll  along  the  ground  and 
throwing  earth  over  the  edges  to  anchor 
the  paper  securely  and  prevent  the  wind 
from  getting  under  it;  we  used  the  ridge 
of  small  lumps  and  earth,  made  by  rak¬ 
ing.  for  this  purpose.  Seeds  were  planted 
or  plants  set  out  along  the  edge  of  the 
paper,  and  then  the  next  strip  was  placed, 
leaving  an  open  space  between  of  about 
two  inches  for  the  plants  to  grow  and 
develop.  Along  this  open  space  a  few 
weeds  also  appeared,  but  we  found  it  easy 
to  remove  them  by  hand.  For  non-branch¬ 
ing  vegetables,  such  as  head  lettuce,  cab¬ 
bage.  onions,  etc.,  we  set  an  additional 
row  down  the  center  of  the  paper;  with 
a  small  trowel  we  made  two  slashes  that 
crossed  at  the  center,  turned  under  the 
corners  of  the  paper,  and  set  in  the  plant 
or  seed  in  the  opening  thus  made.  If  I 
wanted  just  one  row  of  vegetables  or 
flowers  in  a  place  I  set  them  in  the  center 
of  the  paper. 

Plants  grown  with  mulch  paper  do  not 
dry  out  nearly  so  much  as  do  those  placed 
in  open  soil,  and  we  found  we  did  not 
need  to  water  continually  newly  trans¬ 
planted  plants. 

Tomatoes  bore  very  profusely  and  rip¬ 
ened  earlier.  In  fact  our  whole  experience 
with  mulch  paper  was  so  satisfactory  that 
we  look  forward  to  using  it  more  exten¬ 
sively  and  in  more  ways  this  year.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  can  be  made  a  great  time  and 
labor-saver  in  the  garden  on  a  busy  farm. 

ALICE  MARGARET  ASHTON. 


Rhododendrons  Demand 
Acid  Soil  and  Good  Care 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons? 

Unsatisfactory  growth  of  this  beautiful 
flowering  shrub  in  the  coming  months  will 
cause  many  gardeners  to  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Various  leaf  diseases,  twig  blights, 
and  sunscald,  all  common  ailments  of  the 
Rhododendron,  will  be  responsible  for 
hurry  calls  to  the  “plant  doctor”. 

Rhododendrons  differ  from  most  other 
plants  used  in  landscaping  in  that  they 
are  difficult  to  grow  except  under  special 
conditions,  says  Dr.  R.  P.  White,  research 
worker  in  diseases  of  ornamental  plants 
for  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  He  states  that  Rhododen¬ 
drons  require  an  acid  soil  and  that  a  test 
should  be  made  before  any  planting  is 
done.  Next  desired  is  an  open  and  porous 
soil.  Without  this  the  Rhododendrons  will 
make  poor  growth,  and  be  subject  to  sun- 
scald.  twig  blights,  and  diseases  of  the 
leaves. 

“Rhododendrons  should  not  be  planted 
where  during  the  middle  of  the  day  the 
sun  will  shine  full  upon  them,”  says  Dr. 
White.  “It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  plant  is  in  partial 
shade,  and  under  taller  forest  trees.  Con¬ 
tinued  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  results  in  sunscald,  which  produces 
injuries  through  which  disease  fungi  may 
enter  the  plant. 

“Moreover,  Winter  injury  is  likely  to 
occur  when  Rhododendrons  are  planted 
in  an  exposed  site  where  cold  and  drying 
winds  are  allowed  to  blow  over  them  con¬ 
tinuously.” 


According  to  a  contemporary,  pedes¬ 
trians  in  New  York  are  in  the  habit  of 
loitering  about  in  the  subways.  This  | 
rather  suggests  that  sporting  motorists 
in  that  city  will  have  to  resort  to  fer¬ 
rets.— Punch. 


the  farmer  knows! 

r“|~^HE  modern  farmer  knows  how  to  buy — what  to 
JL  buy.  He  pays  a  premium  for  the  best  seed,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  chicken  feed,  because  in  so  doing  he  increases 
his  chance  of  profit  on  his  own  product.  Fie  knows  the 
best  is  cheaper  in  the  end. 

He  knows  how  to  get  the  most  out  of,  and  to  care 
for,  his  equipment — the  many  trucks,  tractors  and 
passenger  cars  required  on  a  large  farm.  He  knows 
care  means  economy. 

That  is  the  reason  why  so  many  farmers  are  now 
using  Ethyl  Gasoline.  They  have  proved  to  their  own 
satisfaction  that  engines  run  more  smoothly,  develop 
greater  power,  and,  most  important  of  all,  are  less 
liable  to  be  laid  up  for  repairs  when  Flthyl  is  used 
and  every  farmer  knows  what  a  costly  thing  is  the 
laying  off  of  farm  machinery  for  even  a  day. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  speeds  up  farm  operation.  It  keeps 
the  equipment  in  action. 

It  saves  time  ordinarily  lost  through  frequent  car¬ 
bon  removal — and  the  saving  in  repairs,  the  greater 
profits  more  than  offset  the  small  extra  premium 
which  Ethyl  costs. 

Keep  stocked  up  on  Ethyl.  It’s  on  sale  everywhere. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  25  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  56  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Can.;  36  Queen 
Anne’s  Gate,  London,  Eng. 

ETHYL 

A  S  O  L  I  N  E 
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Knocks  out  that  knock 
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Split  Apple  Trees 

I  have  some  apple  trees  and  the  bark 
is  all  splitting  off.  Two  trees  died  last 
year.  Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble  and 
the  remedy?  f.  l.  b. 

Cross  Hoads,  Md. 

There  is  no  telling  what  has  caused  the 
injury.  To  most  folks  it  would  sound  like 
some  form  of  Winter  injury,  although 
Winter  injury  is  often  induced  by  some 
other  factor  such  as  wet  feet,  borers,  root 
rot,  and  so  on.  The  best  procedure  is  to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  the  trees. 
Look  at  the  roots  and  crown  for  injury, 
look  to  drainage,  and  look  for  cankers. 
With  a  more  detailed  description  it  may 
be  possible  to  give  you  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer.  If  the  injury  occurs  on  the 
southwest  sides  of  the  tree,  as  is  often 
Ihe  case,  it  may  be  laid  to  freezing  and 
thawing  during  the  Winter  months  when 
the  hot  afternoon  sun  of  late  Winter 
raised  the  wood  temperature  rather  high 
and  then  the  sudden  cold  of  the  night 
froze  it  hard  again.  Painting  with  white¬ 
wash  on  the  south  and  west  side  of  the 
tree  will  reflect  the  sun’s  rays  and  will 
often  prevent  injury  from  this  source. 

H.  B.  T. 


this  to  occur.  So  pick  out  all  queen  cells 
that  may  be  in  an  advanced  state  of  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  next  week  when  you 
come  around  pick  out  all  that  have  de¬ 
veloped,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  your 
swarming  trouble  will  be  over  for  the 
season  with  that  colony.  However,  there 
is  such  a  great  variation  in  different  colo¬ 
nies  in  their  reaction  to  treatment  that 
we  watch  them  until  we  see  that  they  are 
contented.  Sometimes  on  our  next  visit 
we  will  find  a  sulky  colony  w?hich  refuses 
to  accept  the  situation  and  wTe  will 
find  that  the  queen  has  laid  but  lit¬ 
tle  and  they  have  started  more  queen 
cells  and  are  bound  they  will  swarm  any¬ 
way.  We  replace  this  kind  of  a  queen 
right  away  if  possible.  About  this  time, 
while  you  have  many  strong  colonies 
which  have  been  treated  in  this  manner, 
it  is  easy  to  make  up  Winter  losses  or  to 
increase  if  you  desire.  Take  three  cards 
from  the  top  of  one  of  these  colonies  with 
a  well-developed  queen  cell,  and  put  them 
in  a  hive  where  you  want  your  new  col¬ 
ony.  Stuff  the  entrance  with  leaves  to 
confine  them  to  their  new  location.  The 
leaves  will  wilt  in  a  few  days  and  they 
will  be  automatically  liberated.  As  soon 
as  the  young  queen  begins  to  lay  you  can 


occasionally  give  them  a  card  of  brood 
from  some  strong  colony  that  can  spare 
it,  and  soon  you  will  have  a  real  colony 
ready  for  business.  Be  sure,  while  start¬ 
ing  a  new  colony,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
honey  for  their  requirements. 

On  account  of  the  variation  which 
occurs  in  all  living  things,  I  am  sure  that 
some  day  we  shall  be  able  to  select  and 
breed  up  a  strain  of  bees  with  just  the 
characteristics  we  want,  at  least  it  is 
being  done  in  almost  all  lines,  and  I 
imagine  bees  will  not  prove  an  exception. 
Already  several  claim  to  have  developed 
superior  honey-gatherers;  some  have 
strains  with  longer  tongues,  so  they  can 
get  honey  from  Red  clover,  and  I  know  of 
one  man  who,  after  many  years  of  care¬ 
ful  selection,  has  a  race  of  bees  that  trou¬ 
ble  him  but  very  little  by  swarming.  Of 
course  the  bee  man  has  quite  a  handicap, 
beside  most  lines,  in  that  he  has  to  de¬ 
pend  so  largely  on  the  female  side  of  the 
house  in  making  his  selections. 

I  fear  that  by  far  the  majority  of  bee 
men  have  paid  little  attention  to  selec¬ 
tion,  but  have  gone  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  made  their  increase  largely 
from  the  most  profuse  swarmers. 

C.  W.  B. 


May  4,  1920 

Club  Root  in  Cabbage 

Last  season  my  cabbage  and  kohl  rati 
developed  club  root.  The  ground  had 
been  thoroughly  manured  and  limed  in 
the  Spring  and  our  other  vegetables  grew 
all  right.  M 

New  Jersey. 

Club  root  (Plasmodiophora  brassiere)  u 
a  common  disease  of  cabbage  and  re¬ 
lated  plants.  It  will  remain  in  the  soil 
so  that  affected  fields  should  not  be  used 
for  cabbage  the  next  year,  and  new  in¬ 
fection,  such  as  throwing  waste  from 
such  cabbage  into  the  manure  must  be 
avoided.  It  often  happens  that  the  plant 
seed  bed  gets  full  of  this  disease.  In 
such  case  the  plants  should  be  grown 
elsewhere,  and  any  plant  showing  a 
swelling  of  the  root  discarded. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  heaw 
liming  would  cure  this  trouble.  It  may 
have  some  beneficial  effect,  but  is  not  a 
cure.  Commercial  growers  now  disin¬ 
fect  the  seed  and  soil  with  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  solution. 


A  FATHER,  took  his  little  boy,  Billy,  to 
the  park,  and  there  the  youngster  saw  a 
stork  among  other  interesting  exhibits. 
The  boy  seemed  to  be  greatly  interested 
in  the  stork,  and  looked  at  him  as  long 
as  he  could.  Then,  turning  to  his  father, 
he  said  disappointedly :  “Gee,  Daddy! 
he  never  recognized  me  !” — Children. 


About  Swarming 

As  we  all  know,  swarming  is  nature’s 
way  of  maintaining  the  species,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of 
the  beeman,  especially  when  he  has  a 
number  of  yards  to  see  to  and  they  may 
be  miles  apart,  and  the  bees  all  decide  to 
swarm  at  about  the  same  time.  For  he 
well  knows  (in  this  part  of  the  country 
at  least)  that  if  he  loses  a  first  or  prime 
swarm,  his  chance  of  getting  a  crop  of 
light  honey  from  that  colony  is  at  least 
cut  in  two,  because  the  main  flow  will 
usually  be  nearly  over  before  the  parent 
colony  is  again  built  up  strong  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  I  think  there  has 
been  more  study  on  this  than  any  other 
phase  of  beekeeping.  Some  experiment 
stations,  as  well  as  many  individuals, 
have  tried  to  discover  just  what  it  was 
that  made  the  bees  decide  to  swarm,  but 
there  are  always  so  many  factors  to  con¬ 
sider  that  no  one  so  far  has  been  able  to 
point  to  one  and  say,  this  is  what  makes 
them  want  to  swarm.  However,  in  all 
normal  swarming,  there  seemed  to  be  one 
thing  that  was  almost  always  present, 
and  that  was  a  congested  condition  of 
the  brood  chamber.  Therefore  We  must 
be  sure  at  all  times  that  the  queen  has 
plenty  of  room  to  lay  all  the  eggs  she  is 
inclined  to. 

Also  it  has  been  proven  that  a  young 
queen  was  less  inclined  to  lead  out  a 
swarm  than  an  old  queen.  Extra  ventila¬ 
tion  also  is  a  help  where  there  is  no 
shade.  A  shade  board  will  help.  We  have 
one  yard  so  situated  that  part  of  it  re¬ 
ceives  quite  a  lot  of  shade,  and  we  have 
often  remarked  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  the  swarming  tendencies  be¬ 
tween  the  sunny  and  shady  parts.  But, 
after  seeing  to  all  these  things,  we  are 
still  far  from  safe  if  we  wish  to  avoid 
loss. 

There  are  many  different  systems  of 
swarm  control,  but  I  will  tell  you  how 
we  manage  in  the  production  of  extracted 
honey.  When  it  is  about  time  to  expect 
swarming,  we  begin  to  look  at  any  colony 
which  we  think  is  likely  to  swarm,  and, 
if  we  find  a  queen  cell  with  an  egg  or 
larvae  in  it,  we  take  all  their  brood  away 
except  one  or  two  frames,  which  should 
contain  at  least  a  little  brood  in  all 
stages.  Then  we  fill  out  the  brood  cham¬ 
ber  with  empty  combs  if  we  have  them, 
or  full  sheets  of  foundation. 

Now  put  on  a  queen-excluding  honey 
board,  then  a  surplus  case  of  combs,  then 
on  top  of  this  stack  up  the  brood.  Be 
sure  the  queen  is  confined  below  the 
honey  board.  Many  times  we  will  see  her 
while  handling  the  combs;  in  this  case  it 
is  easy  to  keep  track  of  her.  If  she  is 
not  seen  all  the  bees  will  have  to  be 
shaken  or  brushed  off  the  combs  before 
they  are  stacked  on  top,  to  make  sure  the 
queen  stays  below. 

Now  the  colony  will  be  safe  for  an¬ 
other  week,  provided  you  put  no  queen 
cells  above  that  had  more  than  eg£'s  or 
young  larvae  in  them.  Remember  the 
bees  will  keep  right  on  caring  for  the  cells 
that  are  in  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  where 
the  swarming  impulse  is  bad  they  might 
swarm,  provided  there  is  .a  leak  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hive.  I  have  known 


They  got  behind  the  wheel  /  /  got 
the  facts  *  *  and  bought  Buicks 


“My  1929  Buick  is  the 
greatest  performing  car 
that  I  have  ever  driven!” 

Mr.  J.  D.  B.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

( name  upon  request) 

This  comment,  from  one  of  the  130,000  motorists 
who  have  accepted  Buick’s  invitation  to  get 
behind  the  wheel  and  get  the  facts,  explains  why 
more  than  twice  as  many  people  buy  Buicks  as  any  other  car 
priced  above  $1200.  Come,  drive  this  great  car!  Make  the 

searching  test  which  will  lead  you,  too,  to  Buick! 


Consider  the  delivered  price  as  well  as  the  list 
price  when  comparing  automobile  values. 


SERIES  116 

Sedans  -  -  $1220  to  $1320 
Coupes  -  -  $1195  to  $1250 
Sport  Car  -  $1225 


SERIES  121 

Sedans  -  -  $1450  to  $1520 
Coupes  -  -  $1395  to  $1450 
Sport  Car  -  $1325 


Series  129 

Sedans  -  -  $1875  to  $2145 
Coupes  -  -  $1865  to  $1875 
Sport  Cars  -  $1525  to  $1550 


These  prices  f.  o.  b.  Buick  Factory,  special  equipment  extra.  Buick  delivered  prices  include 
only  reasonable  charges  for  delivery  arid  financing.  Convenient  terms  can  be  arranged  on  the 

liberal  G.  M.  A.  C.  Time  Payment  Plan. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


Division  oj  General  Motors  Corporation 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT. ..BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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Control  disease,  kill  pests,  get 
larger  yields  of  Grade  A  fruit 
and  increase  your  profits  by  nv 
eluding  Bell  Mine  Lime  products 
in  your  spray  or  dust  formulas. 

Use  BELL  MINE  LIME 

in  your  spray  formula.  Pure, 
high 'calcium  content.  Bell 
Mine  Rotary  Kiln  Pulverized 
Lime  covers  well,  sticks  close, 
is  easy  to  use  and  economical. 
Will  not  clog  nozzles. 

for  Spraying  and  Dusting 

Practical  advice,  sensible  for' 
mulas  and  other  helpful  infor' 
mation  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Send  for  FREE  book.  Use  the 
coupon  below. 

in  Air  Tight  Steel  Barrels 

Packed  fresh  in  air  tight  steel 
barrels,  Bell  Mine  Lime  keeps 
perfectly  and  indefinitely.  Use 
Bell  Mine  Rotary  Kiln  Lime  and 
grow  better  fruit  with 
bigger  profits. 


IODays  Trial/ 


The  SHAW  Du -All  Tractor 

^  Try  it  at  oar  risk!  Write  for  Liberal  Trial  Offer  and  Low 
Direct- from- Factory  Price.  The  SHAW  does  every  farm 
and  garden  power  job  in  less  time,  with  less  labor.  Fine 
for  truck  gardens,  estates,  etc.  Runs  belt  machinery. 
Walking  or  riding  types,  single  or  twin  engines.  2  speeds 
forward;  can  be  equipped  with  reverse.  Gauge 
wheel  regulates  depth  of  cultivating. 

“  Patented  4 
tool 

control. 

Free  Book 

tells  how  power 

farming Baves  you  M  _  .. 
money— no  obligation  1, 

-postcard  brings  it.  PthcrOuUer 

THESHAW  MFG.CO.  Bar  for  hay. 

ry-4  weedsjorCy- 
Dept.  RY  4  Under  TyptJ 
Galesburg,  Kan.  for  lawns. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

VPaetieal, Proven  PowerCultivator,  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 
florists.  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 
roultrymen  and  Country  Estates. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

>965  •  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Freo 


NEW  CATALOG  OF 
ARMY  GOODS  BARGAINS 

Shirts,  Pants,  Boots; 
Shoes,  Blankets,  Tents, 
Guns,  Harness.Tools, Etc. 
Government’s  sacrifice  saves 
you  money.  Write  for  copy. 

Y-NAVY  SUPPLY 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

IHE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

A  week  ago  the  sons  arrived  home  from 
their  trip  West.  What  a  Winter  it  has 
been  for  them.  Only  a  little  over  four 
months  from  home  but  they  had  visited 
one-half  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  generation  ago  it  was  a 
serious  understaking  to  reach  the  State 
of  the  Golden  Gate.  The  trip  must  be 
made  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  requiring 
months  of  time  on  the  water,  or  a  trip  of 
months  across  the  great  western  plains 
by  ox  or  horse  team  where  one  was  never 
at  all  sure  of  reaching  his  destination. 
Now  the  trip  can  be  made  in  comparative 
comfort  by  automobile,  from  extreme 
East  to  the  Far  West  in  two  weeks  and 
by  air  in  a  non-stop  flight  in  less  than  a 
day  and  a  night.  Things  considered  im¬ 
possible  50  years  ago  are  commonplace 
today. 

The  trip  home  was  made  by  following 
the  far  southern  route  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Florida  and  north  through  the 
Atlantic  States.  They  made  camp  at 
Henderson,  N.  O.,  for  a  time  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  warmer  weather  to  come  to  the 
State  of  Maine.  Here  frogs  made  music 
in  March  as  they  do  at  home  in  May. 

While  in  California  the  party  went  for 
a  deep  sea  fishing  trip.  What  an  experi¬ 
ence  for  inland  boys !  The  water  was 
clear  and  weather  fine  and  they  could  see 
to  quite  a  depth,  often  seeing  the  fish 
when  they  took  the  hook.  The  catch  was 
mostly  mackerel  and  sea  bass.  Seven 
who  made  up  the  party  got  back  to  the 
tourist  camp  with  350  lbs.  of  fish.  There 
was  fish  for  everybody  for  a  few  days, 
even  those  who  did  not  have  a  part  in 
catching  them  were  called  on  to  help 
save  them.  Some  were  kept  in  a  brook 
to  prolong  the  time  of  usefulness. 

A  few  weeks  were  spent  in  Arizona  on 
the  way  home,  then  the  wheels  were 
started  rolling  for  North  Carolina  and 
only  short  stops  were  made  until  they 
reached  there.  In  Mississippi  and  Loui¬ 
siana  at  some  places  the  floods  had 
driven  the  cattle  and  hogs  out  of  the 
woods  into  the  roads  so  that  it  required 
careful  driving  to  avoid  collision  with 
them.  The  roads  were  graded  up  higher 
than  the  surrounding  country  and  of¬ 
fered  about  the  only  place  for  dry  foot¬ 
ing.  Leaving  camp  at  Henderson,  N.  0., 
they  drove  to  Washington  in  one  day. 
Here  they  spent  two  days  visiting  points 
of  interest  which  included  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  the  Capitol  buildings  and  the  ►Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution.  A  few  days  were 
spent  in  the  great  metropolis  and  then 
on  to  the  ‘Club"  of  New  England. 

The  last  leg  of  their  journey  had  to  be 
made  by  train  (15(1  miles)  as  there  was 
too  much  snow  in  the  roads  to  get  the  au¬ 
tomobile  through.  Just  a  few  days  later 
an  auto  did  get  through  driven  by  two 
boys  who  were  in  the  party  with  our 
boys  for  the  Winter,  but  they  had  sepa¬ 
rated  in  California  and  these  boys  had 
driven  to  British  Columbia  for  a  few 
weeks  stay.  On  the  return  trip  they  had 
driven  down  the  Pacific  Coast  to  River¬ 
side,  Cal.,  then  across  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States  to  North  Florida, 
then  up  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Northern 
Maine,  all  the  way  by  auto.  Their 
speedometer  registered  17,000  miles  more 
than  when  they  left  home  last  November. 

What  will  young  men  who  like  travel 
be  doing  just  a  few  years  a  head  V  It  will 
be  possible  to  cover  a  large  part  of  North 
America  by  airplane  in  a  few  weeks, 
camping  over  night  where  they  may.  and 
thus  return  with  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  country  that  those  of  a  generation 
ago  would  have  had  to  spend  a  lifetime  in 
travel  to  gain. 

Last  night  brought  us  a  storm  of 
lightning  and  thunder  that  would  rival 
one  in  Summertime  and  with  it  snow  to 
the  depth  of  three  inches.  This  is  very 
unusual  and  the  “old  folks”  tell  us 
promises  us  a  late  Spring.  Again  others 
tell  us  that  an  early  Easter  brings  an 
early  Spring,  so  we  are  a  bit  in  doubt 
as  to  just  what  will  happen  to  us.  A 
late  Spring  may  mean  that  there  will  be 
need  of  a  few  more  potatoes  and  in  that 
case  we  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  all  at 
prices  that  return  us  one-half  the  cost  oi 
production.  At  present  the  price  paid 
growers  is  around  30  cents  a  bushel. 

Our  Long  Acres  friend  does  not  think 
he  would  want  any  part  of  this.  Well 
we  are  not  enjoying  the  year  as  much  as 
when  we  receive  a  profitable  price  for 
our  crops  but  what  is  the  use  of  looking 
on  the  dark  side?  We  shall  have  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Summer  and  be  working  out  of 
doors  instead  of  within  close  buildings. 
The  bees  will  buzz  as  happily  and  the 
flowers  bloom  as  brightly.  We  shall  look 
forward  to  a  bumper  crop  with  profitable 
price  for  them  and  we  shall  all  be  smiling 
and  happy  again.  Our  home  circle  is  un¬ 
broken  and  our  neighborhood  group  has 
not  been  called  on  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
loved  ones,  so  we  have  very  many  things 
to  be  thankful  for.  o.  b.  griffin. 

Maine. 


Farmer  Perkins  tills  the  ground 
Till  he  is  tired,  then  sits  down. 

And  spends  an  hour  in  meditation 
Pondering  o’er  the  situation; 

Wondering  if  his  high  ideals 
Help  to  make  abundant  yields, 
Wondering  if  the  scientific 
Way  of  farming  is  prolific, 

But  on  one  point  he  is  clear. 

For  he  has  known  it  many  a  year. 

That  the  weeds  keep  right  on  growing, 
So  gets  up  and  goes  to  hoeing. 

— The  Old  Doctor. 


for  a  plowing  date 


WHEN  the  soil  is  ready  .  .  .  when  you  are  ready 
.  .  .  the  "Caterpillar”  is  ready  too.  It  doesn’t 
wait  for  the  low  places  to  dry  out.  Its  wide 
tracks  travel  right  over  swales  and  gullies  .  •  . 
ditches  and  soft  spots.  Where  early  spring  till¬ 
age  pays,  the  "Caterpillar”  track-type  tractor 
kills  the  weeds  before  they  can  waste  soil  mois¬ 
ture  and  plant  food. 

And  the  owner  of  a  "Caterpillar”  is  master 
of  most  conditions  of  soil  or  weather  ...  he 
can  harvest  when  the  soil  is  wet  .  .  .  haul  over 
muddy  roads  ...  he  can  farm  on  a  schedule. 

The  long  track  life  is  built  in! 

Long  life  and  special  wear-resisting  qualities  are 
built  into  the  "Caterpillar”  track.  The  links,  for 
example,  are  especially  heat-treated  so  that  the 
rail  is  hard  and  wear-resisting,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  same  forging  is  made  extra 
tough  to  resist  breakage! 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Sales  Offices:  Peoria,  Illinois;  50  Church  Street,  New  York;  San  Leandro,  Calif. 

Holt  Combined  Harvesters  Russell  Road  Machinery 

"Caterpillar”  Tractors 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  oi*  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


•*  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon- 
F: ^©  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubljT  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
i  esponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  gooa 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  am  intensely  interested  in  “Matthew  Martin,  Pio¬ 
neer.”  l.  e.  s. 

TIIER  readers  have  expressed  the  same  senti¬ 
ment,  as  they  followed  this  story  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  family’s  journey,  and  determined  work  in  build¬ 
ing  a  new  home  in  the  then  pioneer  country  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  Next  week  we  start  a  new  short 
serial,  “The  Story  of  Ark  Farm,”  which  you  will 
find  live  and  interesting — good  reading  for  an  eve¬ 
ning,  or  when  sitting  down  for  a  few  minutes  of 
rest. 

* 

EYERAL  subscribers  contemplate  building  new 
cow  barns.  We  are  asked  to  make  suggestions 
for  their  consideration.  We  have  recently  seen  a 
number  of  bank  or  basement  barns,  built  years  ago. 
which  are  dark,  damp  and  poorly  ventilated.  As 
breeding  places  for  disease  germs,  they  are  almost 
100  per  cent  efficient.  It  pays  to  keep  cows  reason¬ 
ably  comfortable  in  cold  weather,  provided  that  they 
can  at  the  same  time  he  kept  healthy.  When  most 
old  cow  barns  now  in  use  were  built,  dairymen  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  principles  of  sanita¬ 
tion  and  hygiene  which  have  been  established  in 
recent  years.  It  is  certain  that  old-fashioned,  well- 
built  but  unsanitary  barns  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  incubation  of  thousands  of  eases  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  Under  modern  conditions  of  high  feed¬ 
ing  and  inadequate  exercise,  well-bred  cows  can¬ 
not  long  remain  healthy  and  useful  in  the  kind  of 
barn  that  our  forefathers  built  for  their  stronger 
and  more  rugged  animals.  The  best  type  of  dairy 
cow  barn  is  built  on  a  high,  dry  site.  It  has  many 
windows  and  is  thoroughly  ventilated. 

* 

AS  WE  write  this,  a  small  gasoline  engine  is 
keeping  up  a  busy  chatter  in  the  neighbor’s 
yard  across  the  fence.  Four  men  in  painters’  caps 
and  overalls  are  rapidly  dressing  in  white  a  dwell¬ 
ing  that,  for  more  than  the  80  years  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  has  been  guiltless  of  new  paint.  There 
is  not  a  paint  brush  in  sight,  and  yet  what  would 
have  taken  the  old-time  painter  and  his  helper  days 
to  accomplish  is  now  being  done  in  fewer  hours  of 
actual  work.  Whether  it  is  being  done  as  well  or 
not  time  will  tell.  It  is  but  another  case  of  the 
strong  arm  of  the  gasoline  engine  taking  the  place 
of  human  muscle.  The  gasoline  hired  man,  with  a 
compressed  air  (ank  in  one  hand  and  what  looks  like 
a  pistol  in  the  other,  is  spreading  oil  and  pigments 
over  clapboards  with  marvelous  speed.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tifully  smooth  job  to  start  with ;  the  contractor 
shows  sufficient  confidence  in  it  to  guarantee  the 
workmanship  and  materials  for  three  years.  There 
is  yet  a  thin  coat  of  paint  on  the  old  building  that 
we’ll  venture  has  been  there  50  years.  This  method 
of  painting  with  a  spray  of  paint  forced  from  the 
nozzle  of  the  “gun”  by  air  under  nearly  100  lbs. 
pressure  is  not  new.  The  beautiful  automobile 
bodies  that  grow  more  attractive  each  year  are 
given  their  covering  and  tints  by  the  same  process. 
The  application  of  the  method  to  country  dwellings 
is  of  more  recent  date,  however.  The  neighborhood 
painter  has  pretty  well  vanished.  Like  the  carpenter 
and  .joiner,  able  to  build  a  house  or  a  fine  piece  of 
furniture  with  equal  skill,  he  has  been  displaced  by 
machine-made  products  or  has  sought  the  high 
wages  of  the  city.  It  has  been  difficult  for  a  long 
time  to  get  work  done  in  the  country  that,  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago,  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  appli¬ 
cants  for.  One  result  of  this  is  seen  in  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  yard.  A  painting  gang  has  come  from  a  near¬ 
by  city,  bringing  in  their  ear  the  gasoline  engine 
and  several  lines  of  small  rubber  hose.  A  large 
house  is  a  small  job  for  them.  In  a  day  or  two  they 


will  have  vanished,  leaving  behind  one  man  to  paint 
sashes  and  clean  up.  The  owner  of  the  house 
figures  the  cost  at  considerably  less  than  hand  work 
with  a  brush  would  cost,  but  we  can  easily  imagin 
the  spirit  of  the  old  painter  who  gave  the  house  its 
first  coats,  mixing  white  lead  and  oil  laboriously  in 
a  tub,  looking  down  with  something  like  a  sneer  at 
that  chattering  engine  and  saying,  “What  of  your 
job  will  be  left  50  years  from  now?” 

* 

How  is  this  for  April  19?  Snowbanks  from  two  to 
six  feet  high  !  It  snowed  for  nearly  three  days. 

HE  above  note  comes  from  a  friend  in  Greene 
Co.,  N.  Y.  From  many  parts  of  the  country  we 
get  similar  reports  of  the  late  Spring  after  its  very 
early  start.  Grass  was  frozen  stiff  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  on  the  morning  of  April  28.  Just  how  the 
plum  and  peach  blossoms  have  fared  will  be  known 
in  a  few  days.  Apples  were  not  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  be  damaged.  Work  is  three  weeks  late 
on  level  farms  or  those  inclined  to  be  a  little  wet. 
This  is  the  kind  of  Spring  when  the  upland  farmer, 
in  a  slate  or  gravel  country,  is  thankful  for  his 
location. 

* 

PRESIDENT  Hoover  has  replied  to  the  request 
of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  to  give 
his  views  on  the  “debenture  plan”  which  has  been 
urged  by  the  National  Grange.  He  has  given  10  rea¬ 
sons  for  opposing  the  plan.  Some  of  these  reasons 
are :  It  would  reduce  the  treasury  receipts ;  dealers 
and  speculators  holding  commodities  would  reap 
large  profits,  and  a  similar  loss  would  follow  at  any 
time  the  plan  was  withdrawn ;  the  plan  would  dis¬ 
turb  and  unsettle  foreign  trade;  if  the  plan  suc¬ 
ceeded,  it  would  stimulate  production  and  result  in 
a  decreased  price  and  thereby  finally  defeat  the 
plan ;  the  debentures  are  to  be  paid  to  the  exporter 
and  not  directly  to  the  farmer.  They  would  be  dis¬ 
counted  by  the  exporter  and  would  sell  for  less  than 
par.  The  farmer  would  not  benefit  fully  by  the 
rebate  or  subsidy. 

There  is  little  if  anything  in  the  President’s  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  “debentures”  which  would  not  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  tariff  on  any  commodity.  A 
high  tariff  reduces  the  treasury  receipts  by  keeping 
imports  out  so  that  no  import  tax  is  paid.  Specula¬ 
tor's  and  dealers  profit  by  increased  tariffs,  and 
every  reduction  or  change  in  the  tariff  schedules  dis¬ 
turbs  both  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  the  ultimate 
consumer  usually  carrying  the  burden.  High  tariffs 
on  manufactured  goods  stimulate  production,  hut 
they  have  never  alarmed  the  manufacturer  nor  de¬ 
feated  the  plans  of  a  protective  tariff.  Wheat  has 
a  tariff  of  42  cents  a  bushel.  Presumably  it  was 
enacted  in  good  faith  for  the  protection  of  wheat 
growers.  If  it  had  worked,  it  would,  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  theory,  result  in  substantially  all  the  main 
calamities  predicted  by  him  for  the  debentures. 
There  is  a  difficulty  and  a  probable  waste  in  getting 
the  proceeds  of  the  debentures  from  the  exporters 
back  to  the  grower,  but  the  Grange  never  offered  the 
debenture  plan  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  farm 
problem.  It  was  proposed  as  a  means  of  giving  pro¬ 
ducers  of  export  surpluses  a  share  in  the  tariff  bene¬ 
fits.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  farm  income.  If  every  plan  that  prom¬ 
ises  an  increase  in  the  price  of  farm  products  is  to 
be  defeated  because  increased  price  would  encour¬ 
age  larger  production,  the  members  of  the  special 
session  may  as  well  pack  up  now  and  go  home. 

* 

A  MAN  who  learned  shepherding  in  a  Rocky 
Mountain  State,  and  did  well  there  for  years 
with  his  own  flock,  tells  us  that  by  belling  his  sheep 
he  protected  them  from  coyotes.  His  sheep,  he  says, 
soon  learned  how  to  use  the  bells  in  a  self-defen- 
sive  manner.  When  bunched  and  in  danger,  the  old¬ 
er  ewes  would  repeatedly  shake  their  heads,  in 
order  to  increase  and  prolong  the  din  of  their  bells. 
Frightened  by  this  noisy  demonstration,  coyotes 
would  depart.  Most  dogs  that  kill  sheep  are  part 
wolf  in  pedigree  and  appearance.  They,  too.  can  be 
deterred  by  a  bell  orehastra  from  attacking  a  belled 
flock.  A  dog-proof  fence  around  a  corral  or  lot  in 
which  to  keep  his  flock  at  night,  and  a  bell  on  each 
of  his  sheep,  would  practically  solve  the  sheep-kill¬ 
ing  dog  problem  for  the  eastern  farmer.  But  in 
large  pasturage  areas  fence  would  be  expensive. 

* 

STRAWBERRIES  are  arriving  in  New  York  at 
the  rate  of  20  cars  or  upward  per  day.  They 
come  from  Florida,  Louisiana  and  the  Carolinas. 
Prices  are  lower  than  for  the  majority  of  northern 
berries  in  the  flush  season.  People  here  have  not 
yet  got  into  the  swing  of  strawberry  eating  for  this 
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year,  and  many  of  the  berries  are  of  undesirable 
quality,  small  and  sandy  or  bruised.  The  losses  in 
strawberry  shipment  are  heavy  at  times.  We  often 
see  crates  opened,  and  blue  mold  growing  up  through 
the  berries  like  a  crop  of  grass.  Such  fruit  is  likely 
to  he  a  total  loss,  though  sometimes,  by  picking  over 
a  few  may  be  saved.  From  now  until  the  season 
closes,  this  sorting  over  and  repacking  will  be  a 
regular  part  of  the  job  in  commission  houses  and 
fruit  stores.  These  men  become  rapid  and  skillful 
in  the  work  of  rehandling.  Many  strawberries  and 
other  fruits  are  hawked  about  the  residence  streets 
by  push-cart  and  wagon  men.  They  pick  up  the 
surplus  in  wholesale  districts,  after  heavy  buying 
of  early  morning  is  over,  and  are  always  watching 
for  bargains. 

* 

EVEN  in  sections  close  to  markets  the  quality 
idea  is  beginning  to  take  hold.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Council  will  try  to  have  each  of  the  States  of 
that  region  establish  uniform  grades  and  a  system 
of  inspection.  Then  with  the  brand  on  the  goods, 
which  means  that  they  are  according  to  grade,  it  is 
expected  they  will  have  a  great  advantage  in  the 
market.  Grades  have  been  established  on  eggs,  po¬ 
tatoes,  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  butter,  some  vege¬ 
tables  and  even  on  eggs  for  hatching.  If  the  plans 
meet  proper  support  from  producers  and  a  little  ad- 
vertising  is  done  to  make  the  brand  well  known, 
some  good  results  may  be  expected.  It  is  already 
plain  in  regard  to  the  graded  and  branded  eggs  that 
consumers  like  them,  and  they  have  been  paying 
5  to  10  cents  a  dozen  more  than  for  the  ordinary 
lines.  Some  shippers  have  even  netted  as  much  as 
20  to  25  cents  a  dozen  more  on  such  eggs. 

>  * 

“1  declined  the  job  because  I  did  not  want  to  take 
the  responsibilities  it  carried.” 

HIS  was  part  of  a  conversation  recently  heard. 
Perhaps  this  man’s  decision  was  wise,  if  he 
really  knew  himself.  But  we  think  the  widespread 
habit  of  dodging  responsibility  and  “letting  George 
do  it,”  is  bad  for  the  individual  and  bad  for  society. 
Refusing  to  take  responsibility  rapidly  leads  to 
slackness  in  personal  conduct,  or  responsibility  for 
one  s  acts.  We  wonder  whether  a  substantial  part 
ot  the  disregard  of  law,  deplored  by  President 
Hoover  in  his  address  to  the  newspaper  men,  is  not 
the  direct  result  of  unwillingness  to  be  responsible 
for  this  and  that,  and  finally  for  one’s  own  acts,  un- 
til  the  individual  is  a  menace,  rather  than  a  help, 
to  society.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  4-H 
clubs  is  that  farm  boys  and  girls  learn  to  bear  added 
responsibilities  in  the  care  of  animals  and  other 
work,  thus  developing  character  and  wholesome  re- 
sourcefulness. 

* 

FRUIT  exports  to  the  value  of  $628,000  were  made 
from  this  country  to  the  Philippines  during  1928. 
The  items  were  :  Oranges,  $242,000  ;  apples,  $187,000 ; 
grapes,  $135.000 :  lemons,  $43,000 ;  grapefruit,  $8,- 
500 ;  pears,  $5,500 :  berries,  $1,500.  As  fruit  im- 
ports  to  the  Philippines  from  Australia  and  Italy 
ai*e  barred  because  of  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  China 
is  practically  the  only  country  competing  with  the 
United  States  in  Philippine  fruit  supply.  The  ap¬ 
proximate  shipping  distance  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  7,000  miles. 


Brevities 

This  year’s  maple  sugar  crop  is  figured  at  50  to  75 
per  cent  of  last  season’s. 

Railroad  grade  crossings  to  the  number  of  390  were 
removed  from  public  roads  in  this  country  last  year. 

Total  freight  car  loadings  during  February  and 
March  of  this  year  were  8,575,702.  The  largest  single 
item  was  coal,  1,758,449  cars. 

Inspected  slaughter  of  live  stock  in  this  country  for 
February  and  March  was :  1,201,000  cattle,  720,000 
calves,  8,123,000  hogs,  1,959,000  sheep. 

Every  Monday  moiming  the  newspapers  are  full  of 
Sunday  accidents  and  fatalities  on  the  roads  and  in  the 
air.  We  might  reassure  the  timid  by  reminding  them 
that  few  suc-b  accidents  occur  in  church. 

Italy  is  using  about  8,309,929,000  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  annually.  Nearly  8,000,000,000  are  from 
water  power,  some  of  it  imported  from  hydraulic  instal¬ 
lation  beyond  the  Swiss  border. 

North  Carolina  is  shipping  considerable  quantities 
of  German  carp  to  New  York,  where  it  is  used  by  the 
Jewish  trade.  A  recent  lot  of  40  tons  was  sent,  and 
there  is  more  to  come  from  North  Carolina  rivers. 

A  yohng  woman  of  17  is  now  trying  to  beat  pre¬ 
vious  endurance  records  for  staying  up  in  the  air.  So 
far  none  of  these  bright  young  people  has  been  trying 
to  establish  an  endurance  record  for  cooking  three  meals 
a  day. 
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Going  Into  Particulars 

I  bave  read  your  appeal  for  real  farm  relief  on  page 
t;°3.  but  will  you  not  explain  in  a  more  definite  way 
:“st’  what  you  mean  by  farmers  standing  face  to  face 
with  tbe  buyers?  What  farmers  and  what  buyers?  All 
tinners?  If  so  how  can  they  do  so  in  six  or  seven 
markets?  What  do  you  mean  by  buyer?  The  com¬ 
mission  man,  wholesaler,  retailer  or  consumer?  What 
is  a  primary  market?  What  does  it  look  like  and  how 
is  it  to  be  run?  Just  what  connection  does  the  co¬ 
operative  association  have  with  it?  It  is  easy  enough 
to  ask  for  physical  and  legal  equipment  to  accomplish 
a  lot  of  beautiful  results  which  we  all  hope  for.  But 
von  seem  to  be  stronger  on  describing  the  results  than 
on  describing  just  what  this  equipment  is  in  detail. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  clearer  understanding. 

New  Jersey.  a.  s.  walker. 

PRIMARY  market  is  the  first  or  most  import¬ 
ant  market  place  for  the  sale  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  direct  from  the  producer,  and  so  located 
that  the  prices  paid  in  it  determine  the  prices  in  a 
considerable  territory  outside  of  the  market  place 
itself.  A  half  dozen  such  markets  prudently  located 
would  fix  the  price  of  the  principal  products  under 
farmers’  control  just  as  the  present  markets  in 
these  centers  fix  present  prices  under  middlemen’s 
control.  These  markets  would  operate  under  regu¬ 
lations  established  by  law.  The  co-operative  farm 
associations  authorized  by  the  Federal  law  would 
operate  in  these  markets.  Of  course  all  members 
of  the  associations  could  not  do  business  individual¬ 
ly  in  these  markets,  but  the  agents  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  would  meet  the  buyers  in  these  markets  and 
negotiate  the  sales  and  the  prices.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  “standing  face  to  face  with  buyers.”  The 
buyers  would  be  the  retailers  and  their  representa¬ 
tives,  distributors  and  manufacturers.  The  com¬ 
mission  man  now  receives  the  produce  on  consign¬ 
ment,  sells  it  for  the  producer,  takes  out  transpor¬ 
tation  charges,  his  commission,  etc.,  and  makes  re¬ 
mittance  of  the  remainder  to  the  shipper.  The 
wholesaler  buys  in  larger  bulk.  The  retailer  runs  a 
local  store  and  sells  to  the  family,  which  we  call  the 
consumer. 

The  physical  equipment  would  consist  of  land, 
building,  storage,  refrigeration,  processing  and 
manufacturing  machinery,  abattoirs  and  everything 
necessary  to  handle  the  products  economically  and 
to  save  and  preserve  commodities  which  did  not 
find  a  ready  sale  at  fair  prices.  The  selling  agents 
of  the  farm  associations  would  be  in  position  to 
advise  the  associations  as  to  shortage  of  supply  or 
surplus.  The  associations  would  be  in  direct  touch 
with  producers  and  by  general  consent  production 
would  be  regulated  to  the  supply.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  success  of  these  primary  markets,  the  as¬ 
sociations  would  provide  markets  suited  to  the  needs 
of  smaller  centers  of  population. 

The  farm  co-operative  associations  should  ulti¬ 
mately  own  these  markets,  but  government  loans 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  them.  The  first  cost 
of  these  markets  would  be  considerable,  but  the  cost 
would  be  easily  repaid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  short  time.  In  round  figures  there  are  $26,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  farm  products  sold.  Farmers 
get  about  30  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  or  less 
than  $8,000,000,000.  Under  any  economic  arrange¬ 
ment  the  producer  should  share  at  least  50-50  with 
the  cost  of  distribution,  and  this  would  mean  $5,000,- 
000,000  extra  returns  annually  to  the  American 
farms.  They  will  never  get  it  while  middlemen  con¬ 
trol  the  markets  and  fix  the  prices  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  will  get  it  when  farmers  control  their 
own  markets  and  determine  the  prices. 


Northern  Ohio  Milk 

HATEVER  may  have  been  the  purpose  or  the 
ultimate  result,  for  the  present  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  milk  in  the  Cleveland  market  by  the 
Ohio  Farmers’  Association  and  the  new  price  gym¬ 
nastics  of  the  Pittsburgh  market,  the  result  so  far 
has  been  a  lower  price  for  milk  in  Northern  Ohio 
and  a  loss  of  capital  value  in  cows,  dairy,  equipment 
and  farms.  At  an  auction  recently  cows  averaged 
only  $97.21  each,  where  in  other  years  they  have 
averaged  at  some  sales  at  least,  as  much  as  $150 
each. 

1  he  basic  production  plan  in  Pittsburgh  results 
111  great  inequalities  in  returns  to  individual  pro¬ 
ducers.  For  example  one  producer  received  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  return  in  dollars  and  cents  as 
neighbor  who  delivered  1,000  lbs.  more  milk  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  But  all  the  Pittsburgh  producers  are 
tiled  with  wrath  over  their  return.  Many  are 
hopeful  that  the  tuberculin  test  will  take  the  cows, 
•ts  the  State  pays  more  now  than  the  cows  can  be 
'old  for  under  present  conditions. 

I  he  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Sales  Company  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  success  of  the  basic  price  plan  de¬ 
pends  on  limiting  the  production  to  the  amount 
needed  for  the  fluid  market.  This  is  not  encour- 
<  ging.  because,  as  soon  as  the  shortage  threatens, 


the  company  goes  out  into  new  territory  and  takes 
on  new  members  to  increase  the  supply.  The  same 
policy  prevails  in  the  association  supplying  the 
Cleveland  market  with  the  result  that  producers 
have  received  a  reducing  share  of  the  consumer’s 
price  since  1923,  besides  an  investment  in  plants  and 
advertising  in  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  dollar’s.  The  association  has  shifted  from  one 
policy  to  another.  It  is  now  in  the  distribution 
business  and  also  wholesaling  milk  to  other  dis¬ 
tributors.  This  is  a  dual  position.  We  are  all  hoping 
it  will  succeed  in  the  new  undertaking,  but  it  is 
generally  felt  that  expenses  run  too  high,  and  un¬ 
less  economies  are  worked  out  there  is  danger  of 
lower  prices  yet  ahead.  a  Pittsburgh  patron. 

Ohio. 


The  Truth  About  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society 

I  enclose  an  editorial  from  a  contemporary  publica¬ 
tion  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  legality  of  a 
school  district  spending  money  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  In  effect,  the  edi¬ 
torial  states  that  such  use  of  money  is  illegal  because 
the  education  law  does  not  authorize  the  voters  of  the 
district  the  right  to  collect  the  money  and  spend  it 
through  the  society ;  that  the  trustee  may  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  amount  so  expended ;  that  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  society  are  about  to  request  contributions 
for  tbe  rural  schools ;  that  no  good  help  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  and 
that  it  is  without  standing  at  Albany,  with  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Department,  and  practically  all  of  the  legisla¬ 
tors.  The  editorial  also  claims  that  the  society  had 
nothing  to  do  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner  with  the 
passage  of  the  bill  to  increase  the  teachers’  quota  to 
the  rural  schools  in  the  last  session,  and  finally  advises 
voters  and  school  trustees  to  refrain  from  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety. 

Now  for  several  years  our  district  has  voted  certain 
amounts  of  money  to  the  society,  and  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
spend  our  own  money  for  any  purpose  we  wish,  but  we 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  these  assertions. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  E. 

HE  people  are  constantly  raising  money  for  one 
purpose  or  another,  and  spend  it  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  without  any  statute  law  to  authorize  them  to 
do  so,  and  since  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  their 
doing  this  for  school  purposes,  it  would  seem  a  com¬ 
mon  sense  view  that  they  could  do  so  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  rural,  schools  as  well  as  for  any  other 
purpose.  Rut  in  addition  to  this,  Section  467  in  the 
Education  Law  clearly  authorizes  the  voters  of  the 
district  to  raise  money,  and  to  spend  it  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  welfare  of  the  school,  as  the  voters  may  by 
resolution  approve.  Money  is  collected  and  spent 
in  this  way  for  associations  of  city  and  village 
boards,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  patrons  of 
country  schools  should  not  have  equal  privilege  with 
the  city  and  village  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have.  An  association  of  centralized  school 
boards  has  been  organized  by  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  money  has  been 
used  to  send  members  to  Albany  to  oppose  the 
“home  rule”  school  bills.  Customs  already  es¬ 
tablished  sanction  the  welfare  and  improvement 
work  of  the  society,  and  in  this  case,  the  money  is 
well  spent. 

The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  has  made 
its  own  good  record.  For  several  years  past  it  pro¬ 
vided  bills  to  give  rural  schools  an  equal  share  in 
the  teachers’  quota  with  city  and  village  and  con¬ 
solidated  schools.  These  bills  were  opposed  during 
previous  years  by  the  Education  Department,  and 
its  proponents,  and  the  author  of  the  editorial  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  and  through  these  influences,  the 
previous  bills  for  the  aid  of  rural  schools  were  de¬ 
feated.  The  Grange  has  always  stood  with  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  in  support  of  the 
increased  aid  to  the  rural  schools.  At  the  time  that 
large  appropriations  were  made  for  increased  aid  in 
the  amount  of  $50,000,000  for  the  larger  districts, 
the  society  and  the  Grange  worked  together  for  a 
share  of  the  liberal  appropriation.  They  were  op¬ 
posed  by  the  same  influences  and  the  rural  schools 
lost. 

This  year,  however,  the  Department  of  Education 
prepared  bills  for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice  to  the 
rural  schools,  and  they  were  endorsed  and  approved 
by  everyone,  including  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  and  the  Grange  and  all  who  opposed 
similar  bills  prepared  by  the  society  for  several 
years  previous.  Of  course  everyone  is  at  liberty  to 
form  hie  own  opinion  as  to  the  influence  that  finally 
resulted  in  justice  to  rural  schools. 

The  truth  is  the  Grange  and  the  society  won  their 
fight  for  the  rural  schools  with  leaders  in  Ihe  Leg¬ 
islature,  and  those  who  opposed  increased  quotas 
for  rural  schools  had  no  choice  but  to  change  their 
policies  and  father  the  bills  or  suffer  defeat  in  their 
opposition  to  the  identical  bills  demanded  by  the 
Grange  and  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
No  amount  of  false  claims  and  bluster  can  minimize 
the  record.  But  every  friend  of  the  rural  schools  is 


giving  the  Education  Department,  and  everyone* who 
finally  helped,  credit  and  praise  for  their  support  of 
the  new  law,  and  none  of  them  is  more  generous  in 
this  approval  than  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society. 


Spring  in  Idaho 

Spring  is  away  behind  time  with  us,  and  farming 
operations  have  been  delayed  at  least  three  weeks.  We 
have  never  had  but  one  Spring  so  late  as  this  one  since 
I  came  to  Idaho,  and  that  was  before  the  war.  That 
year  we  had  bumper  crops  of  every  kind.  When  Spring 
comes  here  and  the  sun  shines  all  day  every  day  in  the 
week,  crops  grow  amazingly  after  they  start.  We  have 
learned  that  hurrying  crops  in  before  the  soil  gets  warm 
is  not  conducive  of  quick  growth  and  early  maturity. 
Usually,  if  we  plant  not  later  than  the  middle  of  May. 
we  get  mature  crops.  Potatoes  and  beans  mature  if 
planted  as  late  as  June  1.  While  a  good  many  irri¬ 
gated  tracts  are  facing  a  shortage  of  water,  our  big 
reservoir,  the  water  for  which  starts  up  in  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park,  is  running  over  full.  MILLER  PURVIS. 

Gooding  Co.,  Idaho. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

A  Farmer  on  Farm  Relief 

The  scrap  is  on  in  the  extra  session  of  the  National 
Legislature.  Each  of  several  political  leaders  has  a 
plank  which  he  is  trying  to  jam  into  the  farm  relief 
platform.  Unless  caution  is  exercised,  someone  is 
liable  to  emerge  with  slivers  in  his  flesh. 

President  Hoover  has  kept  his  election  pledge  as  far 
as  calling  the  extra  session  is  concerned,  but  I  am  not 
enough  of  a  cross-word  puzzle  expert  to  work  out  of 
his  message  anything  that  spells  “farm  relief.”  This 
farm  board  sounds  pretty  good,  provided  the  members 
properly  function,  but  I  can  see  no  material  relief  in 
the  McNary  bill  nor  the  Grange  debenture  plan.  When 
put  in  operation,  both  will  increase  production,  and 
then  increase  it  some  more.  It  were  better  to  hire 
farmers  to  keep  the  surplus  at  home  and  save  the 
freight.  If  it  requires  a  subsidy  of  $500,000,000  to 
start  the  proposed  scheme,  it  will  require  four  times 
that  amount  to  keep  it  running.  In  my  opinion  the 
only  remedy  for  surplus  is  “regulated  production,” 
whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory.  Then,  too,  we 
are  all  agreed  that  the  farm  products  are  not  equally 
protected  with  manufactured  goods.  This  bill  would 
increase  the  cost  of  living,  increase  wages,  and  as 
labor  is  the  big  factor  in  agriculture,  the  result  would 
leave  the  farmer  worse  off  than  at  present.  Why  not 
lower  the  duty  on  manufactured  products  to  meet  the 
agricultural  level,  and  at  the  same  time  lower  the  cost 
of  living,  and  the  labor  cost  also?  We  as  a  nation 
have  built  up  a  tariff  that  is  in  danger  of  toppling  over, 
and  1  think  President  Hoover  feels  this  to  be  true.  In 
his  recent  message,  he  cautioned  Congress  to  be  mighty 
careful  when  monkeying  with  the  tariff  machine.  Re¬ 
duction  in  taxation  would  be  a  real  and  immediate  re¬ 
lief  to  the  farmer.  Our  Federal  Land  Banks  are  lend¬ 
ing  money  on  first  mortgages  of  50  per  cent  of  actual 
appraisal  value.  Many  of  these  farms  have  had  to  be 
sold  under  the  mortgage,  and  many  times  do  not  bring 
the  face  of  the  claim.  This  sale  price  under  the  ham¬ 
mer  is  the  real  value  of  the  farms,  and  we  often  find 
these  farms  are  assessed  at  twice  the  amount  they  sell 
for.  This  is  unjust  to  a  great  industry. 

There  are  very  few  people  in  this  world  but  what 
sometime  or  other  have  seen  two  dogs  fighting  over  a 
bone,  but  did  anyone  ever  see  the  bone  take  part  in 
the  struggle?  For  years  political  leaders  have  been 
scrapping  over  farm  relief,  and  the  farmer.  The  bone 
of  contention,  like  the  bone  between  the  two  dogs,  has 
nothing  to  say,  but  like  the  bone,  gets  considerable  of 
a  mauling  before  the  melee  is  over.  Will  the  present 
extra  session  of  our  National  Legislature  be  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule?  george  m.  more. 


Waste  in  Duplicate  Milk  Plants 

At  the  beginning  of  the  dairy  organization  movement 
in  St.  Lawrence  County  we  were  told  that  organization 
would  save  waste  by  reducing  the  capital  invested  in 
duplicate  plants,  and  by  the  saving  in  the  operation  of 
one  plant,  where  two  or  more  are  sometimes  operated 
at  a  loss,  because  of  the  small  volume  handled  in  each 
plant.  We  were  also  told  that  organization  would  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer.  These  pre¬ 
dictions  have  not  come  true  with  us.  Last  January 
the  Heuvelton  plant  owned  by  the  Model  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany  was  sold  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  together  with 
all  the  plants  of  the  Model  Dairy  Company  at  a  cost 
said  to  be  near  a  million  dollars.  The  League  then 
owned  a  well-equipped  plant  at  Heuvelton.  Now  the 
Frontier  Dairy  Company  is  starting  to  build  another 
plant  in  Heuvelton  close  beside  the  old  Model  Dairy 
plant.  When  complete,  it  will  have  all  the  old  patrons 
of  the  Model  Dairy,  and  the  League  will  have  two  well- 
equipped  plants  with  no  more  patrons  than  they  had 
before  buying  the  Model  plant.  The  Model  plant  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  $60,000.  At  Ogdensburg,  seven 
miles  from  Heuvelton,  the  pool  bought  the  Daniels 
milk  plant,  but  most  of  the  patrons  went  elsewhere, 
and  the  plant  is  running  now  with  15  patrons.  This 
is  increasing  the  cost  of  operation  instead  of  the 
promised  saving.  Again,  on  the  Canton  road,  between 
Ogdensburg  and  Heuvelton,  they  bought  what  was 
known  as  the  W.  J.  Murphy  factory.  All  the  patrons 
at  this  plant  except  seven  diverted  their  milk  to  the 
Taleott  and  Brown  plant  at  Ogdensburg.  The  plant 
could  not  be  opened  with  seven  patrons,  and  so  it  stands 
idle  so  that  instead  of  the  promised  economies  through 
a  saving  of  capital,  and  a  saving  of  expense  in  opera¬ 
tion,  we  have  in  this  small  territory  one  expensive 
plant  closed  in  Heuvelton,  and  another  one  being 
erected;  the  Murphy  factory  closed;  the  Daniels  Og¬ 
densburg*  plant  operating  with  15  patrons,  and  the  large 
old  Model  plant  facing  a  reduced  supply  when  the  new 
plant  is  in  operation.  Dairymen  have  such  hard  times 
here  making  ends  meet,  the  savings  that  could  be  ef¬ 
fected  from  the  loss  of  capital  and  the  waste  in  opera¬ 
tion  would  be  welcome  to  them. 

T  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The*R.  N.-Y.  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  I  feel  that  you  will  give  me  a  chance 
to  appeal  through  it  to  dairymen  everywhere  to  help 
stop  this  continual  waste,  and  to  help  bring  about  the 
saving  that  we  are  promised  through  co-operative  ef¬ 
fort.  a.  D.  p. 

New  York. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Light  in  Darkness 

Why  live,  when  life  is  sad, 

Death  only  sweet? 

Why  fight,  when  closest  fight 
Ends  in  defeat? 

Why  pray,  when  in  purest  prayer 
Dark  thoughts  assail? 

Why  strive,  and  strive  again, 

Only  to  fail? 

Live,  there  are  many  round 
Needing  thy  care ; 

Pray,  there  is  One  at  hand 
Helping  thy  prayer; 

Fight,  for  the  love  of  God. 

Not  for  renown ; 

Strive,  but  in  His  great  strength, 

Not  in  thine  own. 

Why  hope,  when  life  has  proved 
Our  best  hopes  vain? 

Why  love,  when  love  is  fraught 
With  so  much  pain? 

Why  not  cool  heart  and  brain 
In  the  deep  wave? 

Why  not  lie  down  and  rest: 

In  the  still  grave? 

Hope,  there  is  heaven’s  joy 
Laid  up  for  thee ; 

Love,  for  true  love  outlives 
Its  agony ; 

Fight,  pray,  and  wrestle  on. 

Loving  God  best ; 

Then,  when  thy  work  is  done, 

Lie  down  and  rest. 

— THE  QUIVER. 

We  have  had  several  questions  about 
widows’  pensions,  the  inquirers  being  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  all  widows  re¬ 
ceived  State  or  national  pensions,  which 
is  not  the  case.  These  “pensions”  are 
given  to  mothers  whose  children  are  liable 
to  become  a  public  charge,  thus  enabling 
the  mother  to  care  for  them  at  home, 
which  she  would  not  be  able  to  do  if  she 
had  to  go  out  to  work  every  day.  In  New 
York  State,  in  1915,  each  county  was 
empowered  by  law  to  establish  a  County 
Board  of  Child  Welfare  to  deal  with  the 
problems  presented  by  the  widow  with 
children  and  by  certain  other  mothers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  support  of  young  chil¬ 
dren.  These  board  members  are  appointed 
by  the  County  Judge  and  serve  without 
remuneration.  The  law  under  which  they 
work  is  very  specific.  No  allowance  may 
be  granted  to  a  mother  unless  the  board 
is  assured  that  she  is  mentally,  physically 
and  morally  fit  to  bring  up  her  children. 
Auy  widow  who  wishes  to  avail  herself  of 
the  help  given  in  this  way  should  get  in 
touch  with  her  County  Board  of  Child 
Welfare.  Even  women  who  can  get  along 
without  financial  aid  will  find  this  board 
eager  to  give  help  in  any  question  involv¬ 
ing  children’s  well-being. 

“Eggs  at  Any  Meal,”  is  the  title  of  a 
leaflet  by  Lucy  Alexander  and  Fanny  W. 
Yeatman  recently  issued  by  the  Ik  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  This  outlines 
the  principles  of  egg  cookery  and  illus¬ 
trates  them  with  typical  recipes.  Slow 
cooking  at  moderate,  even  heat  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  cooking  eggs,  the  leaf¬ 
let  says.  For  the  familiar  ways,  it  gives 
times  and  temperatures  required  for  best 
results.  It  describes  favorite  combina¬ 
tions  with  other  foods  and  flavors,  and 
gives  exact  directions  for  making  flat  or 
fluffy  omelets  and  sweet  or  savory  souf¬ 
fles.  Recipes  for  fruit  whips  illustrate 
the  leavening  power  of  egg  whites,  and 
directions  for  making  custards,  sauces 
and  salad  dressings  show  how  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  thickening  properties  of 
yolks.  Whether  alone  or  mixed  with  other 
foods,  eggs  lose  none  of  their  high  nutri¬ 
tive  value  if  properly  cooked  and  served. 
For  a  free  copy  of  this  Leaflet  39-L. 
giving  over  20  egg  recipes,  send  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Tennessee  Notes 

The  hens  have  begun  to  “clack-clack" 
since  eggs  have  gone  down  to  20  cents  per 
dozen,  but  no  doubt  it  is  the  weather; 
yet.  some  way,  L  can  never  get  the  re¬ 
sults  from  hens  I  used  to  get  during  the 
Winter  season,  and  the  complaint  is  gen¬ 
eral.  Perhaps  the  purebreds  are  not  so 
well  able  to  withstand  the  cold  as  the  old- 
fashioned  ones  were.  One  hen  stole  her 
nest  out  and  brought  off  13  chickens.  She 
and  I  have  successfully  kept  the  number 
intact,  and  now  at  six  weeks  they  are 
full-feathered  and  quite  sturdy,  but  no 
baby  was  ever  more  cared  for,  with  cold 
weather,  rains,  snow,  hawks  and  rats. 
They  have  eaten  bread,  drank  milk,  had 
eggs,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  scraps  of  boiled 


meat,  greens,  egg  shell,  charcoal  and  had 
the  best  of  care. 

No,  they  will  never  pay  for  their  trou¬ 
ble,  but  neither  did  we.  The  turkeys  have 
tried  to  see  all  their  neighbors  this 
Spring,  and  always  have  to  be  gone  after. 
Sometimes  when  taking  an  old  big  gob¬ 
bler  home  1  almost  vow  I  will  go  out  of 
the  business,  especially  when  he  happens 
to  slip  his  wings  out  from  under  my  arm 
and,  like  a  parachute,  lift  me  off  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


450  —  Fashionable 
Tiers.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  30.  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30 
requires  3%  yds.  ol 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  30-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  0  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents 


325  —  For  Smart 
Junior.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
32-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  10.  18.  20 

years.  30,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4 !4 
yds.  of  40-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


454  —  For  Flay 
Hours.  This  style 
is  designed  iti  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
27-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


tern  provides  bedspread  motif  measuring 
22x28  in.,  also  two  smaller  motifs.  These 
motifs  may  be  applied  to  corner  of 
spreads.  (Blue.)  Ten  cents. 

Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


ground,  but  I  hold  on,  Anally  conquering 
him.  and  bring  him  in.  I  shall  surely  be 
glad  when  the  last  egg  is  set  and  one  will 
have  a  breathing  spell  until  they  hatch. 

Easter  passed  off  without  a  genuine 
Winter  breath,  but  a  high  wind.  We  yet 
have  dogwood,  redbud  and  blackberry 
Winter  to  fear.  The  Sunday  school  chil¬ 
dren  enjoyed  their  usual  egg  hunt  after 
Sunday  school. 

I  notice  so  many  articles  against  the 
one-teaeher  schools.  Why,  our  little 
sehoolhouse  has  been  worth — well,  no  fig¬ 
ures  could  complete  the  worth  to  the 
human  souls,  the  morals  and  welfare  of 
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Compare  This  Beautiful 

I 

New  Range  With  Yours 


PERFECTION 


OIL  RANGE 


COOKING  three  meals  a  day, 
seven  times  a  week,  is  no  fun 
at  best — especially  on  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  range.  But  on  the  Perfection, 
your  cooking  is  done  easily  and 
quickly. 

It  has  twenty-seven  new  features. 
Insulated  "live  heat”  oven  with  ac¬ 
curate  temperature  indicator.  All¬ 
grate  cooking  top.  Burners  that 
produce  a  swift,  clean  heat  aided  by 


the  safe  and  economical  fuel, 
Socony  Kerosene. 

The  new  Perfection  comes  in  full 
porcelain  enamel,  snow  white  or 
with  trim  of  gay  color.  Some  have 
the  durable  Perfectolac  finish: 
white,  silver  gray,  or  dove  gray. 
Others  are  in  satin  black.  See  your 
dealertoday.  Havehimshowyouthe 
wide  line  of  Perfection  and  Puritan 
models.  All  at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 


PERFECTION  Water  Heaters 


Hot  water  whenever  you  wantit — whether 
you  have  a  pressure  system  or  kitchen 
pump.  Ask  your  plumber  about  the  Per- 
fectionand  Puritan  Kerosene  Water 
Heaters.  Five  sizes  and  five  kinds.  Rapid, 
reliable  and  moderate  in  price. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Road  Traffic  is  Increasing ! 

Are  You  Insured  Against  Accident  ? 

Applications  for  automobile  licenses  show  a  tremendous 
increase  each  year  in  this  state.  Your  driving  hazards  become 
more  and  more  acute.  Do  not  take  a  chance  by  driving  without 
Public  Liability  and  Property  Damage  Insurance. 

A  Merchants  Mutual  policy  guarantees  you  full  coverage 
and  protection.  At  the  same  time  saves  you  from  $4  to  $10. 

Write  for  name  and  address  of  nearest  agent.  In 
case  of  accident  you  zvill  quickly  appreciate  the  many 
advantages  of  being  insured  with  a  Company  repre¬ 
sented  in  your  locality.  We  have  established  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  prompt,  fair  settlement  of  claims. 

Ask  about  additional  10%  saving  available  under  our 
new  Merit  Rating  Plan,  provided  you  have  driven 
your  own  car  for  two  years  without  accident. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Home  Office;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLING  WOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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our  people,  and  even  if  some  of  our  boys 
and  girls  fail  to  apply  the  lessons  we 
strive  to  teach  to  their  own  life,  they 
'nave  had  their  chance,  and  if  they  fail 
to  improve  or  take  hold,  the  fault  will  be 
theirs  and  not  ours.  For  the  sake  of  the 
children  strive  to  make  this  world  a  safer 
place  in  which  to  live.  mr$s.  d.-6.  p. 


Ham  Recipes 

Baked  Ham. — Piece  of  ham  two  inches 
or  more  thick,  y2  cup  flour,  %  cup  water, 
two  tablespoons  vinegar,  two  tablespoons 
brown  sugar,  x/2  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
whole  cloves.  Select  either  half  a  ham 
or  a  smaller  piece  if  it  is  at  least  two 
inches  thick.  Make  a  heavy  paste  of  the 
flour  and  one-fourth  cup  of  water.  Cover 
the  ham  with  it.  Place  on  a  rack  in  a 
baking  pan  in  a  hot  oven  so  that  the 
crust  will  cook  quickly.  Reduce  the  heat 
after  15  minutes  when  the  crust  has 
browned  and  bake  20  minutes  to  the 
pound.  Remove  from  the  oven  and  take 
off  the  crust  and  skin  from  the  ham.  Mix 
together  one-half  cup  of  water,  the  vine¬ 
gar,  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Stick  the  ham 
with  whole  cloves.  Pour  the  vinegar 
mixture  over  it  and  put  back  in  the  oven 
ten  minutes  to  brown.  Baste.  The  pro¬ 
portions  are  for  a  2^ -lb.  piece  of  ham. 

Ham  Croquettes.  —  1 x/2  cups  minced 
bam,  three  cups  mashed  potato,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  V2  teaspoon  pepper,  one  cup 
milk,  three  tablespoons  butter,  four  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  one  egg,  dried  crumbs.  Put 
the  boiled  or  fried  ham  through  the  food 
chopper.  Add  the  potatoes,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per.  Make  a  thick  sauce  by  melting  the 
butter,  adding  the  flour  and  then  the 
milk  gradually,  and  cooking  until  smooth 
and  thick.  Moisten  the  ham  and  potato 
mixture  with  the  thick  white  sauce  and 
form  into  croquettes.  Roll  in  crumbs, 
dip  in  egg  which  has  been  beaten  slight¬ 
ly  and  thinned  with  two  tablespoons  of 
cold  water,  and  then  in  crumbs  again. 
Fry  until  brown  in  deep  fat,  drain,  gar¬ 
nish  with  parsley  and  serve  with  creamed 
peas.  Sweet  potatoes  may  be  used  in 
place  of  white  potatoes  if  desired. 

Ham  Salad. — iy2  tablespoons  granu¬ 
lated  gelatin,  two  tablespoons  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  two  cups  cold  boiled  ham,  one  cup 
cream,  one  cup  hot  chicken  broth,  14 
teaspoon  paprika,  lettuce  heart,  radishes, 
mayonnaise. 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water  and 
then  dissolve  in  the  hot  stock.  Veal 
stock  may  be  used  in  place  of  chicken. 
Put  the  ham  through  the  food  chopper  ; 
add  the  paprika  and  other  seasoning  if 
i  he  stock  was  not  already  seasoned.  To 
the  ham  add  the  dissolved  gelatin.  Set 
aside  to  chill  and  when  beginning  to 
stiffen,  add  the  cream  whipped.  Turn 
into  a  cold  wet  border  mold.  When  firm, 
turn  out  on  a  chilled  plate  and  fill  the 
center  with  crisp  lettuce  leaves  to  form 
a  cup  into  which  is  poured  mayonnaise 
dressing  to  serve  with  salad.  Garnish 
with  tiny  white  lettuce  leaves  and  rad¬ 
ishes  cut  to  resemble  flowers.  R.  e.  r. 


Never-Fail  Cakes 

Devil’s  Food  Cake. — Three-fourths  cup 
grated  chocolate,  one  cut)  brown  sugar, 
one-half  cup  sweet  milk,  yolk  of  one  egg. 
Cook  slowly  till  a  little  thick,  let  cool, 
set  aside.  Now  cream  half  cup  butter 
with  one  cup  brown  sugar,  two  eggs,  half 
cup  sweet  milk,  two  cups  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Beat  well, 
then  beat  in  the  cooked  chocolate  custard, 
bake  in  layers,  and  put  together  with  a 
white  boiled  icing. 

Boston  Fudge  Cake. — Half  cup  short¬ 
ening,  two  cups  brown  sugar,  two  eggs, 
2(4  cups  sifted  flour,  half  teaspoon  salt, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  half  cup  sour  milk, 
half  cup  water,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  two 
squares  melted  chocolate  or  two  ounces. 
Cream  shortening  and  sugai\  add  well- 
beaten  eggs,  sift  flour  once  before  measur¬ 
ing,  mix  and  sift  flour,  salt  and  soda  to¬ 
gether,  add  alternately  with  milk  and 
water,  add  melted  chocolate  and  vanilla 
last.  Beat  well,  bake  in  layers  or  sheet 
pan,  put  together  with  this  frosting: 

Two  cups  brown  sugar,  half  cup  cream, 
quarter  cup  butter,  12  marshmallows, 
half  cup  chopped  nuts.  Boil  sugar,  and 
cream  till  a  soft  ball  stage,  remove  from 
fire,  add  butter,  and  marshmallows,  which 
have  been  cut  in  pieces.  Allow  marsh¬ 
mallows  to  melt  and  mixture  become 
cool.  Beat  till  creamy,  add  nuts  and 
ice  between  layers,  top  and  sides  of 
cake.  This  is  delicious. 

Cup  Cakes. — One  cup  sugar,  creamed 
with  half  cup  butter,  two  eggs  well  beat¬ 
en,  half  cup  milk,  two  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla,  nut  meats.  Put  together  as  for 
ordinary  layer  cake,  bake  in  muffin  pans. 
For  icing  melt  one  square  of  chocolate, 
add  two  cups  powdered  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  butter  and  enough  hot  milk  to  make 
it  smooth  and  of  the  right  consistency  to 
spread.  Add  a  few  drops  of  vanilla. 
Cover  the  top  of  each  cake  and  add  a 
half  of  walnut  or  other  nut  meats. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. — One  and  a  third 
cups  apple  sauce  sweetened  as  for  table, 
half  eup  butter,  one  cup  brown  sugar, 
half  eup  chopped  raisins,  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  half  teaspoon  cloves,  one  and 
"oo-half  teaspoons  soda  dissolved  iiv  sauce, 
two  cups  flour.  Beat  well,  bake  slowly 
in  loaf. 

Spice  Cake. — Half  cup  butter,  one  cup 
m-own  sugar,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  half  teaspoon  cloves,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  half  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg,  one  cup  floured  raisins,  two  cups 


flour.  Cream  sugar  and  butter,  sift 
spices,  soda  and  flour  together,  add  rais¬ 
ins.  Nut  meats  may  be  added  if  liked. 
This  is  a  cheap  and  good  cake,  especially 
when  eggs  are  scarce. 

Plain  Cake. — Half  cup  butter,  one  cup 
white  sugar,  two  eggs,  three-fourths  cup 
milk,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  two 
cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  flavoring.  Cream 
sugar  and  butter  till  very  light,  add  eg;gs, 
beat  well,  then  flour,  sifted  with  baking 
powder  alternately  with  milk.  Add  flavor¬ 
ing  last.  I  use  a  special  cake  flour  in 
all  my  cakes,  as  it  makes  a  lighter  and 
more  tender  cake. 

Here  is  a  good  white  icing  that  will  do 
for  almost  any  kind  of  cake :  Two  cups 
powdered  sugar,  five  tablespoons  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  one  tablespoon  vinegar,  pinch  of 
soda.  Boil  together  without  stirring  un¬ 
til  it  balls  in  cold  water.  Remove  from 
fire  and  pcur  over  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
of  two  eggs,  beat  till  ropy.  Add  teaspoon 
vanilla  and  spread  on  cake.  If  you  add 
about  a  teaspoon  of  baking  powder  to 
egg  whites  you  will  have  a  very  fluffy 
icing,  and  a  little  bit  of  pink  cake  color¬ 
ing  added  make  a  beautiful  icing  for 
birthday  cakes.  same  blubaugh. 


Salad  Dressings  Fresh  From 
Your  Own  Kitchen 

Doubtless  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
well-known  salad  dressings  is  mayon¬ 
naise  ;  it  is  also  the  base  from  which 
most  of  the  better  liked  dressings  are 
composed.  There  are  so  many  sauces 
and  dressings  sold  under  the  name  of 
mayonnaise,  that  it  is  well  to  understand 
the  genuine  article  is  composed  of  vine¬ 
gar,  raw  egg  yolks,  and  oil  with  season¬ 
ing  of  salt  and  pepper.  In  color  it  is 
rich  and  creamy,  and  about  the  texture 
of  whipped  cream. 

Mayonnaise  may  be  made  by  any 
housewife  in  her  own  kitchen  with  a 
little  patience  and  practice.  I  advise  the 
beginner  to  use  two  eggs  instead  of  one, 
because  it  is  easier  to  work  with  two 
egg  yolks,  the  hardest  part  being  in  beat¬ 
ing  the  oil  into  them,  and  season  the 
whole  with  a  bit  of  salt,  paprika  and 
vinegar.  Practice  makes  perfect,  and 
after  a  little  practice  you  should  be  able 
to  whip  up  a  quart  of  this  delicious 
dressing  in  no  time. 

Pure  olive  oil  is  really  the  best  to  use, 
but  any  refined  salad  oil,  corn  oil  prod¬ 
uct,  peanut  oil  or  cottonseed  oil  may  be 
used  in  safety ;  beating  may  be  done 
with  a  wire  whisk  or  even  a  common 
fork,  but  for  best  results  use  a  rotary 
beater.  All  ingredients  should  be  of  the 
same  temperature,  cold  is  the  safest. 
Take  your  time  while  learning,  because 
haste  makes  waste  and  failure  as  well. 
Pour  in  glass  jars  and  keep  well  covered, 
and  mayonnaise  should  keep  fresh  for 
many  weeks. 

Try  the  following  and  use  inexpensive 
oil  until  you  feel  certain  you  have  mas¬ 
tered  the  true  art  of  making  mayonnaise  : 
Two  egg  yolks,  y2  cup  oil,  %  teaspoon 
salt,  %  teaspoon  paprika,  two  teaspoons 
vinegar.  If  using  a  whisk  place  eggs, 
salt  and  paprika  in  a  deep  soup  plate ;  if 
a  rotary  beater,  pour  into  a  deep  bowl 
and  beat  until  they  are  a  great  deal 
lighter  in  color,  now  add  the  oil,  drop 
by  drop,  beating  in  rapidly.  After  sev¬ 
eral  tablespoons  have  been  worked  in 
after  this  manner  the  oil  may  be  added 
by  half  spoonfuls,  then  by  spoonfuls;  the 
dressing  may  break  a  little,  but  beating 
will  bring  it  together  again ;  now  add 
the  vinegar  by  drops  when  dressing 
shows  signs  of  becoming  too  stiff,  adding 
all  the  remaining  vinegar  at  the  end  of 
process.  If  you  would  copy  some  fa¬ 
mous  chefs,  add  a  little  boiling  water 
when  the  mayonnaise  is  finished  to  give 
it  a  smooth  appearance  and  also  to  keep 
it  from  oiling. 

Mustard  Mayonnaise.  —  Mix  a  small 
amount  of  prepared  mustard  with  hot 
water,  beat  into  this.  gradually  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  true  mayonnaise  until  blended  to 
suit  taste. 

Paris  Dressing.  —  One  cup  salad  oil, 
two  teaspoons  sugar,  six  tablespoons  vine¬ 
gar,  (4  teaspoon  paprika,  one  teaspoon 
salt.  Corn  oil  or  olive  oil  may  be  used, 
also  lemon  juice  in  place  of  vinegar.  Mix 
dry  ingredients,  add  oil  and  vinegar,  and 
beat  until  lightly  creamy.  Pour  into  jars 
or  wide-mouthed  bottles  and  shake  as 
used. 

Dakota  Club  Dressing.  One  cup 
French  dressing,  one  cup  chili  sauce,  two 
teaspoons  Worcestershire  sauce,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  grated  white  onion.  Mix  ingre¬ 
dients  thoroughly  in  order  given ;  it  is 
tlien  ready  to  serve.  Half  the  amount 
given  is  sufficient  for  a  small  meal. 

Thousand  Island  Dressing. — One  cup 
true  mayonnaise,  y2  cup  chili  sauce,  one 
teaspoon  grated  onion,  one  tablespoon 
pac-h  of  olives,  pickles  and  pickled  beets. 
Beat  chili  sauce  into  mayonnaise  and 
add  grated  onion,  mix  olives,  beets  and 
pickles,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  the 
chili-mayonnaise.  Place  in  a  covered 
glass  dish  and  it  will  keep  fresh  for 
many  days.  If  desired  beat  in  a  small 
amount  of  whipped  cream  to  thicken,  add 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  little  paprika  or 
chili  powder. 

Hollywood  Salad. — Remove  skin  from 
orange  for  each  person  to  be  served,  and 
divide  sections  so  they  will  lie  flat  on 
salad  plate  with  sections  pointing  out¬ 
ward  in  the  form  of  a  flower.  Mix  spicy 
apples  which  have  been  eax-efully  diced 
with  equal  amounts  cut  celery  and  wal¬ 
nut  meats  broken  in  large  bits.  Pile 


high  on  center  of  oranges  and  garnish 
generously  with  mayonnaise.  Place  any 
desired  fresh  flowTer  (rose,  sweet  peas  or 
pansies)  on  side  of  plate  just  before 
sending  to  table.  In  Hollywood  orange 
blossoms  could  be  used,  but  other  flowers 
may  be  substituted.  renee  a.  dore. 


Vermont  Notes 

The  garden  is  still  damp  in  many 
places,  but  I  make  the  rounds  many  times 
each  day  to  see  what  is  growing.  Con¬ 
trary  to  our  expectations,  things  seem  to 
have  wintered  very  well.  My  joy  was 
great  to  find  Geum  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
looked  almost  as  bright  as  it  did  last 
Autumn.  Will  it  be  as  beautiful  as  my 
imagination  pictures  it?  Stokesias  are 
looking  fine,  too. 

Mi’s.  Lyons  also  thinks  hers  isn't  a  gar¬ 
den  but  a  posy  bed.  For  all  those  who 
feel  likewise  I  would  ask,  whose  garden 
is  not?  One  of  the  gardens  I  loved  best 
was  a  tiny  plot  not  over  20x30  feet,  all 
that  the  owner  had  time  and  strength 
for,  but  it  was  full  of  blooms  from  early 
till  late,  just  riotous  with  gayness.  I 
heard  someone  laughing  about  it  and  it 
seemed  like  an  insult  to  a  friend,  but  an 
artist  said  it  was  perfect  and  in  keeping 
with  the  tiny  cottage  and  its  tiny  owner. 

We  enjoy  reading  of  the  formal  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  formal  place  of  residence 
and  the  park.  We  read  and  profit  by 
many  of  their  plans,  but  for  the  farm 
home  a  posy  bed,  if  we  want  it ! 

A  friend  wrote  she  had  dropped  a  cer¬ 
tain  magazine,  as  it  wasn’t  exactly  what 
she  needed ;  in  fact,  she  could  not  “spare 
.$500  to  refurnish  her  dining-room  this 
Spring,”  and  that  applies  to  much  of 
garden  advice — all  very  well  for  those 
who  can  afford  it,  but  not  for  all  of  us 
farm  women. 

So  far  I  have  kept  my  resolution  not 
to  sow  too  many  seeds  too  early,  as  they 
get  crowded  before  setting-out  time. 
There  are  tomatoes,  Petunias,  asters, 
coral  lily,  Nemesia,  Dicentra  eximia,  and 
last  but  not  least,  Cooperia  Drummondi. 
The  Amaryllis  and  Chrysanthemums  are 
growing  freely  after  a  Winter’s  rest. 
These  are  so  satisfactory  for  us  busy 
older  ones;  they  can  be  set  away  during 
the  colder  weather,  but  gladden  our 
hearts  in  Summer  and  Fall. 

Sometime  I  may  tell  you  of  my  pet 
cacti,  some  15  varieties,  that  fill  a  south 
window  and  are  beginning  to  overflow. 
There  is  no  room  there  now  for  the  so- 
called  star  or  toad  cactus,  Stapelia  varie- 
gata  and  century  plant  has  been  too  large 
for  a  window  for  two  Winters. 

But  I  am  coloring  “yellow”  for  rugs 
this  afternoon,  and  it  is  time  to  care  for 
that.  Good  luck  to  the  house-cleaners  and 
gardeners  everywhere.  mother  bee. 


Gasoline  Kngink 


America’s 
Finest  Washing  Machine  Engine! 

The  majority  of  leading  washing  ma¬ 
chines  advertised  in  this  publication  are 
equipped  with  Briggs  8C  Stratton  gas  en¬ 
gines.  These  washing  machine  manufac¬ 
turers  are  giving  you  easy  starting  with 
dependable  power.  We  guarantee  Full- 
power  engines  for  one  year. 

Fallpower  Engines  ar«  sold  separately  for  general 

farm  use.  Writ©  Dept.  BN  Y3  for  Free  Booklet. 


BRIGGS  &.  STRATTON  CORP. 

MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS  ! 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  W rite  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock. 
Pa.,  for  FREE!  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


WINDOW  SHADES  Measure 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

We  pay  delivery  chargee.  Write  for  free  valuable  catalogue. 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 

42ft  Albeo  Square  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Riant  etc  andiColonial  Coverletn.  Made  from 
DldlMCIo  your  own  wool.  Aleo  sold  direct 


■  ■/  I  p,u'n  from  the  mill  if  you  have  no  wool. 

1 1 II I  DalUIlg  Beautiful  goods  that  gives  eatiefac. 
ft  UU1  Rnliiir  tion  and  long  wear.  Write  for  cata- 
IVUUc-*  log  and  samples.  Prices  reaeonable- 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  112  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity.  0. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1M  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


ATTDAfTIVE  CIDEPI  APEC  i“  knock-down,  S70 
rtllKALIIVL  rlKErLAUij  delivered  in  New  York 
State.  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


FLOTOPLANE  WASHE 


The  Low  Priced 


Quality  Washer 
for  Farm  Homes 

Before  you  buy  any  washer  investigate  the  VOSS.  It 
is  priced  $5  to  $30  less  than  other  washers  of  com¬ 
parable  quality. 

The  VOSS  is  made  in  the  “Farm  Belt”  (Iowa)  and 
has  been  especially  designed  for  farm  service.  It  will 
wash  the  heaviest,  dirtiest  garments,  yet  you  may 
safely  entrust  your  daintiest  clothing  without  fear  of 
injury.  It  washes  cleanly,  quickly  and  economically 
any  and  all  laundry,  and  with  a  minimum  of  effort  on 
your  part. 

Your  VOSS  Will 
Last  a  Lifetime 

Every  part  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  VOSS,  from 
the  famous  Briggs  &  Stratton  gasoline  engine  to  the 
Timken  bearings,  is  of  highest  quality.  Your  sturdy 
VOSS  will  give  you  a  lifetime  of  trouble  free  service. 

There  is  a  Voss  dealer  nearby 

Visit  him.  He  will  explain  the  12  big  features  that 
make  the  VOSS  the  best  washer  for  the  farm  home 
on  the  market  today,  regardless  of  the  price  you  pay. 
He  will  tell  you  of  the  “Bouyancy  Point”  washing 
principle,  an  exclusive  VOSS  feature  which  alone 
would  convince  you  of  the  supremacy  of  the  VOSS. 

Send  Coupon  and  we  will  mail  you 
free,  an  interesting  booklet,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  VOSS  Floto-Plane  Washers. 

VOSS  Floto-Plane  Washers,  with 
electric  motors  are  also  available. 

VOSS  BROS.MFG.CO. 

DAVENPORT  .  IOWA. 
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What  Have  Pipe  Organs  *  *  ♦ 
♦  ♦  *  Or  Railroad  Signals  ♦ 


♦  *  To  Do  With  ♦  •  De  Laval 

Magnetic  Milkers? 


Magnetic  force,  which 
is  used  to  control  the 
pulsations  in  the  new 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker,  is 
also  used  extensively  for  many 
other  purposes;  wherever  effi¬ 
ciency,  lightning  speed  and  de¬ 
pendability  are  required.  Mag¬ 
netic  force  is  employed  in  the 
marvelous  pipe  organs  to  control 
hundreds  of  valves ;  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  railway  signals,  switches ; 


Send  coupon  for  full  informa* 
tion  «  •  «  Either  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  or  Utility  Milkers  are 
sold  on  such  easy  terms  they  pay 
for  themselves  «  «  Ask  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  De  Laval  Separators. 


in  your  telephone,  radio,  and  for 
many  other  uses. 

In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker, 
the  use  of  magnetic  force  provides  the 
most  dependable,  most  effective  and 
uniform  pulsation  control  ever  devised. 
In  addition,  the  Magnetic  has  14  other 
exclusive  features,  making  it  the 
world’s  best  milker.  It  has  all  the 
good  features  ever  developed  in 
De  Laval  Milkers  but  requires  much 
less  power,  is  easier  to  handle  and 
install.  Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes. 
Can  be  operated  with  engine  or  motor. 

A  De  Laval  Magnetic  will  milk 
cows  better,  save  you  more  time  and 
give  every  dairyman  greater  profit  and 
satisfaction  than  anything  he  can  buy. 

Also  the  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 
—  For  the  Low  Price  Field 

The  best  milker  of  its  kind.  Units 
can  be  used  on  any  single  pipe  line 
milker  installation.  Made  in  one  and 
two  unit  sizes  for  milking  one  to  20 
cows.  Send  coupon  for  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  703$ 

New  York.  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Bivd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 


•  Please  send  me,  without  ob- 
j  ligation,  lull  information  on 
i 

5  Name . 


Milker  □ 
Separator  □ 
check  which 


Town 


State . R.F.D . No.  Cows . 


Kill  Rats  wa" 

In  France  the  World's  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  aud  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

__  _  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

pFAp  nOOK  mice,  tell  i  ng  about  V  IB  US 
"  ’  and  how  to  get  come. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Lid.  121  W.  I5tb  Slreel  New  York 


Ituise 

over* 


MINERAL 
COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Avoid  Milk  Losses 


Many  quarts  of  milk  can  be  quickly  lost 
through  the  “little”  hurts  such  as  chaps,  cuts, 
cracks  and  inflammation  that  cause  discom¬ 
fort.  Milk  is  held  back  and  the  milking 
made  hard. 

Bag  Balm  is  the  accepted  guardian  of  these 
delicate  tissues.  It  brings  about  swift  heal¬ 


ing  because  of  the  vigorous 
penetration  set  up  by  a  re¬ 
markable  antiseptic  oil 
made  and  compounded  with 
the  medicated  ointment  by 
our  own  exclusive  process. 
For  such  stubborn  and  trouble¬ 
some  disorders  as  Caked  Bag, 
Bunches,  Cow  Pox,  etc.,  Bag  Balm 
is  the  reliable  remedy.  Be  sure  to 
keep  it  on  hand.  Clean,  pleasant 
to  use.  Will  not  taint  the  milk.  A 
dependable  healer  for  any  farm  use. 

Sold  by  feed,  drug,  hardware  and  general 
stores.  Mailed  postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied.  Booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles,”  mailed 
free.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


When  yon  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


More  About  Starting  a 
Dairy 

You  had  an  able  letter  on  starting  a 
dairy,  on  page  398,  by  J.  W.  B.,  and  the 
advice  is  good.  Will  you  allow  a  city-bred 
old  man  to  say  a  few  words?  If  anyone 
asked  my  advice,  with  just  limited  means, 
and  from  the  city,  I  would  first  ask  him 
if  he  liked  farm  life,  and  especially  cows. 
If  he  said  no,  I  would  say  keep  out  of 
the  game  ( Caveat  Empior),  let  the  buyer 
beware.  If  he  said  yes,  the  next  question 
would  be  :  Have  you  a  good  wife  to  brace 
you  up  in  trouble  and  really  help  you  in 
the  dairy?  If  not,  you  are  handicapped 
fully  2 5  per  cent. 

Next  thing  I  would  try  to  give  a  Swede 
or  Hollander  an  interest  in  the  business, 
but  he  must  be  a  good  judge  of  cattle. 
Although  I  have  handled  cattle  for  30 
years,  they  have  many  ways  to  fool  you. 

J.  W.  B.  gives  good  advice — not  to  buy 
milk  stock  with  young  calves,  shipped  in 
by  railroad.  They  seem  to  go  all  to  pieces, 
in  some  cases  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  I 
have  had  good  luck  in  buying  heifers  in 
calf,  around  $30  delivered,  and  very  few 
that  do  not  milk  fairly  well  on  the  second 
calf.  We  have  plenty  of  pasture  lands. 
We  just  turn  them  loose  here  on  pasture, 
and  feed  no  grain  until  milking  them. 
We  had  seven  in  one  field  that  milked 
32  to  48  pounds  per  day. 

Start  small  in  the  business.  If  you 
can,  get  a  fine  registered  Guernsey  bull 
calf  about  two  weeks  old.  Put  him  to 
nurse  on  a  good  husky,  common,  cheap 
cow,  and  with  a  little  feed  to  help  him 
grow  and  tame  him,  which  is  very  essen¬ 
tial.  he  will  be  ready  for  light  service  in 
a  little  over  1%  years  old.  Then  get  two 
or  three  registered  Guernsey  calves,  so 
as  to  raise  some  pure-bred  stock  that  will 
help  to  pay  feed  bills.  Grow  into  the 
business  by  degrees,  like  going  into 
the  chicken  business.  Make  it  a  side 
issue  until  you  learn  it,  and  let  me  say 
there  is  no  “Royal  Road”  to  the  dairy 
business;  I  know  it,  and  after  30  years 
in  the  dairy  cattle  business,  including 
raising  and  buying,  cows  to  rent  out  to 
people  running  dairies.  Raise  as  much 
Soy  bean  hay  as  possible.  And  remember, 
if  you  make  a  living  and  don’t  have  to 
slave  too  hard,  and  have  your  good  health 
and  a  loving  family  around  you,  you  are 
a  king  in  comparison  to  being  a  white 
slave  in  the  cities.  I  have  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey  hull  whose  grandam  is  fifth  in  butter- 
fat  on  record. 

This  last  line  is  not  trying,  Mr.  Editor, 
to  sneak  in  a  free  ad,  for  I  have  nothing 
to  Sell.  H.  B.  GRIMBALL. 

Charleston  Co.,  S.  C. 


Pastures  for  Hogs 

As  one  travels  from  farm  to  farm  these 
days,  the  large  numbers  of  hogs  still  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  small  pens  or  sties  cannot  es¬ 
cape  his  notice.  Such  conditions  are  not 
associated  with  economical  and  profitable 
pork  production.  A  pigsty  was  the 
original  antiroving  device.  The  hog,  con¬ 
trary  to  common  belief,  is  a  clean  animal 
by  instinct.  He  is  selective  in  his  eating 
and  sleeping  habits,  when  given  an  op¬ 
portunity.  Not  possessing  much  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  hide  and  hair,  he  has 
been  the  victim  of  much  abuse  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  care  and  protection.  We  force  him 
to  live  under  conditions  not  only  incon¬ 
venient  to  the  hog  but  costly  to  bis 
owner. 

Sows  and  pigs  should  be  out  in  the 
fields,  whenever  practicable,  _  and  this 
means  most  of  the  year.  The  importance 
of  green  forage  crops  cannot  be  over-em¬ 
phasized.  For  the  late  Fall,  Winter  and 
early  Sprin„  months,  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  rye  or  Winter  wheat.  For  this 
purpose  they  should  be.  heavily  seeded 
early  in  the  Fall.  The  cost  of  such  a 
pasture  is  low,  figuring  the  satisfactory 
results  that  they  produce.  For  other  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  a  good  legume  crop  is 
best.  My  observation  leads  me  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  single  legume  that  sur: 
passes  Sweet  clover  for  bog  pasture.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  another  good  pasture  for  hogs, 
and  there  are  rape  and  clover.  Even 
Timothy  and  Blue  grass,  while  dry  and 
tough  in  the  Summer  and  Fall,  can  be 
used  with  good  effects  in  the  Spring.  In 
fact  almost  any  forage  is  a  wonderful  im¬ 
provement  over  a  dry  lot  or  pan.  In 
Missouri  experiments  have  shown  that 
hogs  fed  on  pasture  made  the  same  gains 
as  those  in  dry  lots  with  38  per  cent  less 
grain.  At  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  50-lb.  pigs  which  were  fed  corn  on 
Alfalfa  pasture,  gained  three  times  as 
much  per  day  as  hogs  fed  corn  alone  in 
a  dry  lot.  According  to  Henry  and  Mor¬ 
rison,  an  acre  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  pas¬ 
ture  saved  1.149  lbs.  of  corn  plus  468  lbs. 
of  tankage  compared  with  dry-lot  feeding, 
on  the  average. 

i  If  we  had  a  surplus  instead  of  a  short- 
;  age  of  corn  and  other  feeds  in  the  East, 
|  the  foregoing  facts  would  hardly  have  the 


Hay  4,  192r 


If s  Cured 

That  is  why  Arcady  "Sweet 
16”  Dairy  Feed  has  been  the 
standard  16%  feed  for  over 

dairy  sections  of  America.  Order 
from  your  dealer  today  or  write  foi 
free  booklet  containing  complete 
information  for  dairymen. 

ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING  CO. 
Dept.  34  Brooks  Bldg.  Chicago.  III. 


ltd 


WRITE  TODAT 
FOR  FREE  _ 

dairy  booklet. 


Sore 
Shoulders 
Collar  Bolls 
Barb  Wire 
Cuts,  Caked 
Udders,  Sore 
Teats,  and 

Sores  or  Wounds 
of  all  kinds  on 
man  or  beast. 


A 

Wonder 
Salve 

Nearly  a  million 
homes  have  learned 
that  Corona  Wool 
Compound,  because 
of  its  soothing  and 

healing  qualities,  is  one  _ 

of  the  best  preparations  ever  placed  on  the  market. 

Itisdifferentf  rom  ordinary  salves .  It  is  made  from 
oil  extracted  from  sheep’s  wool  and  while  it  is  very 
penetrating  and  reaches  right  down  to  the  seat  of 
trouble,  it  quickly  heals  but  will  not 
smart  the  most  sensitive  wound. 

GET  IT  AT  YOUR  DRUGGIST 
Keep  a  can  of  this  wonder  remedy 
on  hand  for  any  emergency.  Your 
druggist  can  supply  you.  Two  sizes 
65c  and  $1.25.  If  you  have  never  used 
Corona,  we  will  gladly  send  yoa 
Free  sample  on  request. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO. 
fi12Corona  Bldg.  KENTON,  OHIO 


i 


i 
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forr  Sprains  and  Bruises 

Absorbing  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues, soft  curbs,  filled  tendons, 
6oreness  from  bruises  or  strains.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  hair  or  lay  np  horse. 
$2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
book  1-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this:  "Horse  had  large  swelling  just 
below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  reappeared. 
Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used  Ab30rbiBe 
for  years  with  great  success." 


F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St.,  Spnngfjel^Massj 


Lump  Jaw 


Hj  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat 
m  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

1  Sold  for  $2.60  a  bottle,  postpaid,  under  a 
B  positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your  money  re- 

■  funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for  OUR  BIG 

■  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  A  book  of  208  Dagos 

and  67  illustrations. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chamisti.lOOUoiiD  Slock  Yards.  Chicago 


Milk  Strainer 
Discs  i'-oUpnf.l  *1- 

Check  or  Money  Order,  $1.50  WMtpfld 
1  box  300)  DAIRY  SCIENCE  FILTER 
COTTON  6%  in.  DISCS  with  tissue  paper 

spna  rktorq . 
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fame  significance.  It.  is  important  that 
.-ive  more  attention  to  improving  some 
,.f  our  costly  practices.  We  Can  produce 
the  same  amount  of  pork  cheaper  by 
nsing  more  pasture  and  less  corn.  We 
need  to  follow  more  strict  sanitary  meas¬ 
ures,  and  build  more  hog- tight  fences. 
With  these  in  use,  eastern  farmers  will 
notice  their  hog  business  taking  a  large 
nlace  alongside  other  paying  farm  enter- 
priseS.  KENNETH  A.  CLARK. 

1  University  of  Maryland. 


Cleveland,  O.,  Markets 

April  23,  1929. 

Butter. — Extra  tub,  4t>i£  to  47%c; 
medium  grades,  4214  to  45c;  packing 
stock,  30  to  32c. 

Eggs. — Extra,  2814c;  firsts  to  extra 
first,  27  to  28c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  oO  to  55c; 
owls.  33  to  36c:  roosters,  20c;  ducks, 
40  to  42c ;  geese,  25c. 

Live  Stock.  —  Hogs,  $11  to  $11.90 ; 
calves,  $16.50  to  $17.50;  lambs,  $16  to 
.S16.75;  steers,  $10.50  to  $13.75;  bulls, 
$7  to  $10 ;  cows,  $4.o0  to  $8.7o. 

Dresed  Meats. — Pork,  1714c;  veals,  18 
to  30c ;  lamb,  23  to  34c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  150  lbs.,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  onions,  100-lb.  bag,  $3  to  $3.75. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $6.25. 


Educational  Bee  Meeting 

The  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Beekeepers’  So¬ 
ciety  will  have  a  special  educational 
meeting,  Thursday,  May  2,  at  8  P.  M.,  in 
Newark  City  Hall.  The  public  is  invited 
to  this  interesting  event.  The  secretary 
is  C.  B.  Biker,  of  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


Ayrshire  Herd  Records 

The  largest  herd  of  registered  cattle  on 
official  test  is  that  owned  at  Strathglass 
Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  The  152  Ayr- 
v.f ires  at  that  farm  during  February 
averaged  730  lbs.  of  3.93  per  cent  milk, 
28.65  lbs.  of  butterfat.  The  best  indi¬ 
vidual  yield  was  recorded  for  Princess 
Permilla  of  Sylvan  View.  She  gave  1,695 
lbs.  of  milk  and  75.26  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

With  an  average  of  811  lbs.  of  4.28 
per  cent  milk  and  34.71  lbs.  of  butterfat 
during  February,  the  eight  Ayrshires 
owned  by  H.  P.  Ordway,  Canisteo,  N.  Y., 
led  all  other  herds  for  production  in  New 
York  State,  and  ranked  second  in  the 
United  States  among  all  herds  tested  for 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test. 

The  I.  D.  Karr  herd  of  21  Ayrshires 
at  Almond,  N.  Y.,  on  their  average  yield 
of  727  lbs.  of  4.22  per  cent  milk  and 
30.67  lbs.  of  butterfat,  were  second  for 
yield  in  the  Empire  State.  The  four-year- 
old  Agnes  P.  of  Sand  Hill  made  1,969  lbs. 
of  milk  and  77.38  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

W.  A.  KYLE. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association. 
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Live  Stock  Sales 

May  4. — Jerseys.  Highland  Farm  Dis- 
rsion,  Shelby,  Mieli. ;  Joe  Morris,  Wes¬ 
terville,  Ohio,  sale  manager*. 

May  g. — Ilolsteins.  Breeders’  Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

May  9.  —  Guernseys.  Fond  du  Lac 
County  Guernsey  Breeders’  Annual  Sale, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.';  Chas.  L.  Hill  &  Son, 
sale  manager. 

May  11. — Wauban  Farm  Jersey  Sale, 
Ashfield,  Mas. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.;  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Leba¬ 
non,  Ind.,  sale  manager. 

May  16. — Guernseys.  National  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Herrick-Merry- 
man  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  managers. 

May  17. — Guernseys.  Coventry-Flor- 
ham  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Herrick-Mer- 
ryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  managers. 

May  18.  —  Guernseys.  Dispersion  of 
Cosquay  Farm,  Guernseys,  Trenton,  N. 
J. :  Herriek-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks, 
Md..  managers. 

May  18. — Guernseys.  Wardaeres,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. ;  Herriek-Merryman  Sales 
Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  managers. 

May  20.  —  Lynbrook  Farm  Guernsey 
Dispersion,  Southboro,  Mass. 

May  22.  —  Brown  Swiss.  Haeger’s 
Brown  Swiss  National,  Waukesha,  Wis.; 
R.  E.  Haeger,  sale  manager. 

June  1. — Holsteins.  Onal  Holstein  Dis¬ 
persal,  Alexandria,  Minn. ;  Melin-Peter- 
"en  Co.,  sale  managers. 

June  4-5. — Brentwood  National  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins,  Sixth  Brentwood 
National  Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  W.  G. 
Davidson,  sale  manager. 

June  7. — Jerseys.  National  Jersey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Joe  Morris,  Westerville, 
Ohio,  sale  manager. 

June  13. — Strathglass  Farm  First  An¬ 
nual  Ayrshire  Sale,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ; 
A,  H.  Tryon,  manager. 

July  15.  —  Holsteins.  National  Type 
•'-ale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds ; 
uelm-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Aug.  13.— Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  Seventh  Annual  Sale,  Pom- 
■  ret,  Vt. ;  J.  W.  Dana,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
> -.astern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
conn.,  manager. 

^Q?CtL2'TVermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

rw,.  32.  — -  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
'a "ley  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis, 


Oct.  21.  —  Jerseys.  David  Miller  & 
Sons’  Annual  Sale,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

Oct.  21-22. — Holsteins.  National  Orm- 
by  Sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Nov.  5-6. — Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
Janies  R.  Garver,  manager. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

May  16-17. — Northeast  Conference  of 
Research  Workers  in  Poultry  Husbandry, 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

May  30. — Third  Annual  Jersey  Cattle 
Field  Day  of  Montgomery  County,  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill,  Pa. 

June  4. — Annual  Spring  Jersey  Cattle 
Show,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

June  4-5. — Annual  meeting  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  12. — Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

June  12. — Annual  Field  Day  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  and  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  20-21. — Annual  Poultry  Days, 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

June  22. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Pic¬ 
nic  of  the  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

June  29. — New  York  State  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  Field  Day,  Randleigh  Farm, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

July  31 -Aug.  1.  —  Second  Annual 
South  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show-,  Conven¬ 
tion  Pier,  Cape  May.  N.  J. ;  F.  E.  Rock¬ 
well,  director,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Aug.  5-8. — Ashley  Fair  and  Junior 
Fair,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

Aug.  26-31. —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  16-17. — Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  club  co-operating;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2039  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 
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ead  what 

Di:  Tar r Says 

"I  have  used  other  milkers  and 
have  seen  other  makes  in  use  at 
various  farms,  but  feel  that  for 
simplicity ,  economy ,  ease  of  op¬ 
eration  and  washing  the  Burrell 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  class .  ” 
—Dr.  A.  J.  Tarr,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalog 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Single 

Unit 


BURRELL 

MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


[Z 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ID 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Brice  <100  to  #160.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  M  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  SARRE,  VERMONT 


1  OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvlllo,  Ponno. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR 

Spare  time  money  making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  Furs  bring  most  returns.  Secure 
thoroughbred  foundation  stock.  Chinchillas  per  ma¬ 
tured  trio,  *26.  White  Flemish  per  Junior  trio,  *20. 
Entering  the  ninth  year  of  dependable  and  satisfactory 
service.  HERRLEIN  FUR  FARM— Harry  G.  Herrleln, 
Prop. — Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  New  City,  N.  V. 

CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 


Breeding  Bucks. . .  *6.00 

BEUNA  VISTA  FARMS 


Young  Stock _  *2.50 

SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 


FRENCH  LOP  EARED  RABBITS  E2& 

Both  sexes;  color  fawn  and  white;  large,  strong  animals 
No  inbreeding.  ANTHONY  GRUBER.  Box  10B,  East  Islip.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHINCHILLAS— IMPORTED  and  DOMESTIC  STRAINS 
P  Reasonable.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRY,  Montgomery  Center,  Vt. 


JML.EMIS1I  GIANTS— Dutch  Belted  and  Havana 
Rabbits.  ARCHIE  HORTON,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  R.  4 


HORSES 


3 


For  Sale-Shetland  Ponies  b!bb  resize! 

PONY  FARM  -  -  Cortland,  Ohio 

CL  _s-l __  J  D_ _ •  _  Good  ones.  Special  Prices 
jnetland  ronies  for  thirty  days.  Write 
your  wants  to  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARM,  Atwater,  0 


KEOUCH’fi  FOUL  REMEDY-For 

■'  ^  ^  *■  ^  fouls  or  hoof  rot.  Used 

by  farmers  for  over  25  years.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Get  a  bottle  at  your  druggist  or 
feed  dealer  or  send  one  dollar  for  a  bottle. 

KEOUCH  PHARMACAL  COMPANY.  Box 
R,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Wool  Wanted  lor  Cash  quantity. 


Write  8,  II.  Living* ton 


Circular  now  ready. 

Lancaster,  Pcnnn. 


JERSEYS 


MASSACHUSETTS  fK 

“GOOD  JERSEYS” 

WAUBAN  FARMS 


Nationally  known  as  one  of 
America’s  leading  breeding: 
establishments  will  hold  its 


FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE 

Imported  and  Island  Brad  Prize  winning 
and  Uegiftter  of  Merit  JERSEY 8 

Saturday,  May  11,  1929  -  Ashfield,  Mass. 

Fifty-two  head  will  be  sold -and  there  Is  not  a  common 
animal  in  the  entire  offering.  It  includes  14  animals 
who  have  won  prizes  in  fast  company”— ami  11 
females  with  creditable  Register  of  Merit  records— 
including-  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  winners. 

‘'Nowhere  in  the  world  can  y<u  buy  better  Jerseys 
than  are  included  in  this  sale . " 

W.  M.  PRATT.  Owntr.  Accredited  Herd.  For  Catalog  Address 
JERSEY  SALE  HEADQUARTERS 
Joe  Morris,  Sale  IVtgr.  WESTERVILLE.  OHIO 


REG.  JERSEYS 

One  5-year-old,  just  freshened,  will  make  50  lbs.  fat, 
9200.  Also  several  others  to  freshen  soon.  Two  bull 
calves  at  fanners  prices.  Some  extra  good  heifers, 

AH  T.  B.  Tested 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Weston,  Vermont 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— Sth  Place,  Claas  AA 
Milk.  14.502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

FOR 
SALE 

T.  B.  credited.  2  milking.  1  springing,  2  not  bred.  May 
Rose  Breeding.  W.  I.  BARBEE  •  Manlius,  Nsw  York 

SHELDEGREN  FARM— -100  Purebred  Guernseys 

Accredited  Herd  No.  106090. 

Foundation  stock  always  available.  Cows  all  ages, 
bred  and  open  heifers,  calves  and  bulls.  Write  us  your 

needs.  WILLIAM  KOCH,  Shcldegran  Farm,  QREENFIE10,  MASS. 


5  14 17 1 1717 DC  registered 
IlLlr  LJ\  J  GUERNSEYS 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Registered  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Express  charges  prepaid  during 
May  and  June.  T.rbell  Farms,  Smlthvlllo  Flat.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  *. 


From 

_ ,.  R.  Dams 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUOLA8TON  MANOR  FARM. Pulaaki.N.  Y 


?OR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVE8— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TER  WILIIGER.  Wauwalata,  Wis. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 

We  have  three  young  bulls  ready  for  service 
for  sale.  They  are  selected  individuals  both 
as  to  blood  lines  and  individuality.  Also  we  offer 
four  practically  pure-bred  but  unregistered  heifers 
for  sale.  Herd  accredited.  Sires  in  service. 
Brummel  Brae  No.  822039.  Windsor  Domino 
No.  1642393. 

BROOK VALE  FARMS  WINDSOR,  MASS. 

Z,  M.  Crane;  Owner  S.  R.  Morrison,  Supt. 


HEREF0RDCATTLEF0RSALE 

184  cows  with  calves,  128  springer  cows,  118  two-year-old 
springer  heifers,  150  two-year-old  steers,  246  yearling 
steers,  238  yearling  heifers,  426  weaned  calves,  5  regis¬ 
tered  bulls.  Females  all  T.  B.  tested.  Can  be  sorted 
to  suit  purchaser. 

Box  441  CUEMYIIE  RUGGI.E8 

Phone  702  Fulrlleld,  lowu 


_ _ _  _ ,  _  FOR  SALE 

4  loads  weaned  calves  ,  3  loads  short  yearlings  ;  2  loads 
long  yearlings;  4  loads  heifer  calves;  3  loads  springers. 
Well  bred,  medium  llesh,  the  good  kind.  Can  sort,  other 
cattle,  pasture  flesh.  2  loads  young  workhorses.  Write 
or  wire .  FJjOYD  JOHNSTON,  Stockport,  Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

16  months  old,  %  white,  very  choicely  bred. 
Veeman  and  (Iolanta  blood.  Price  #150. 
Others  from  one  to  twelve  months  old. 
Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

K.  H.  FOSTER 

BARTON  TIOGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


4  LOADS  SPRINGING  GRADE  COWS 
50  Bred  Grade  Heifers 

1  Herd  ?«  1 cho'c®  /“’•ebred  Cow.  (fdlfllJ'IBJa, 

_  to  be  sold  to  settle  estate. 

A  n  area  tested  county .  Write  or  wire  your  wants  Tf  (1  <fl|j 
To  WAUKESHA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN 

BREEDERS’  ASSN.  Xt=^=/ 

1  33  Barstow  St.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE— A  very  handsome  2-year-old  bull,  of  the 
best  of  breeding.  Bull  calves,  sired  by  lilm.  Also  year¬ 
ling  and  two-year-old  heifers.  Herd  accredited  3  years. 

NATHAN  ALLEN,  Jackson  Valley,  OXFORD,  N.  J, 

(  MISCELLANEOUS* 

Whitney  Homestead  Hampshires 

Ewes  and  Lambs  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable. 

M.  C.  WHITNKY,  SUSQUEHANNA,  PA. 


SWINE 


] 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

1929  SPRING  PIGS 

Mated  Pair  s  and  Trios.  Boars  Ready  for  Service. 
Can  spare  a  Few  Bred  Gilts. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Rennet,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodoe,  Manager 

Normandy  Farm  Berkshires 

first  bent  New  York  State  Fair  1927.  Outstanding  Hoar 
Pigs,  *20.  Yearling  Show  Boar,  bred  from  Grand 
Champions,  *100.  Bay  C.  Norman,  Street,  Aid. 

Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— nig  Type,  quick  growing 
Kegistered,  Mar.  Pigs,  *10.75  each.  R.  HIIL,  Senec*  Fein,  H.C 

P uk°kh bed  POLAND  CHINA 

Six  Week  Old  Pigs.  FARVUE,  South  Salem,  N.  A 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE 

I1-  -»•  Pattliigton  Ho i»  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


pri{R  »KE1»  BREEDING  STOCK-Boars,  Brel 

f-  Sows,  Pigs  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  50  lbs.  delivered  Phila  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT.  Choswold,  Delaware 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross-Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

8  to  9  Week*  Old  -  -  $5.50 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABEKJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOlintN,  MA88 

SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Pjrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $5.25 
8  Weeks  Old  -----  $5,75 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  8  wks.  old,  *6.60  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  <j»vs 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

-  ,  ao,!  Washington  Street 

Tel.  Wob,  1416  _  Woburn,  Mnss. 

Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pip.  «  »<»  7  w.eeks  old,  #5.50  each;  8  weeks  old, 
#6.00.  All  mgs  sold  with  a  trial  of  10  days  and  in 
any  way  yon  re  not  satisfied,  return  the  pigs  and 
your  money  will  be  returned.  Will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  D.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Man.  Tol.  0086 

CHOICE  LOT  OF  PIGS 
FOR  SALE 

100  Large  Type  Poland  China  and  Chester  White 
Young  Sows,  *86  to  *60.  Also  300  small  pigs  from 
same  mothers  as  above  *6  and  *6. 

Come  to  Lexington,  Massachusetts  to  see  them 
at  117  Waltham  Street,  or  write  or  call 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Manager 

RYDER  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

PIG  DEPARTMENT  Telephone,  Lex.  0202-MI 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

6  to  7  weeks  old .  *6.00  each 

BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER — 

6  to  7  weeks  old .  6.00  each 

8  to  9  weeks  old.  6  26  each 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  6  to  7  weeks  old  e'eo  each 

A  few  Jersey  Reds,  6  to  7  weeks  old  .  6  60  each 

Sold  subject  to  approval  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  ami  your  money  will  be 
re^rned,  no  other  charges.  MIC II A I  I.  LUX,  Box 
14»,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel  9685. 


Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
7  to  8  weeks  old  ....  $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old  ....  5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock. 

MY  GUARANTEE-YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  llunzel,  Lexington,  Mast.  Tel.  0496 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chaster  White  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chaster 
Crossed— 6-6  Waeks  Old,  *6.00  aaeh.  7-8  Weeks 
Old,  *6.60  aachi  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

WILLIAM  J.  OAILET,  Lexington,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085) 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  ! 

Chester-Berkshire  Crossed— Yorkshire-Chesler  Crossed 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  $5.00  each 

...  ?  9  Weeks  Old  -  5.25  each 

All  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
pigs  C.  O.  D.,  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my 
expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

J,  W,  BARRITT,  7  tyun  St  ,  Woliurn,  Mass,  Tel.  1503 -W 

NEW  ENGLAND  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Burks  hire  and  Chester  Crossed 

7  to  8  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 

8  to  9  Week*  Old  .  .  .  5.25 

Any  amount  shipped  C.  O.  I).  If  dissatisfied,  return  at 
our  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

OAK  OKEST  FAK.H  liox  41  Heading,  Mas*. 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shonmnt,  Dept.  It,  Hontieello,  Iowa 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPS  Also  trained  dogs. 

Satisfaction-guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KERNELS,  SUflnrd,  Kin: 
FOR 

SALE  —  —  -  -  — - -  ^  •  W  III  OH.  UKl. 

Males,  $6.  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 


$25 


,00  BUV*  2-Vear-°,d  FOX  TERRIER— Batter 


chicken  guard,  house  guard  Will  please 
you.  Chas.  Bennington  .  Gurruttsvllle,  N.  Y. 

AT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— List* 
10  cents.  PETE  8LATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


R 


W 


EL8H  SHEPHERD  PUP8 — From  heel  driving  parents 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHADV  LAWN  FARMS,  H cure  I  ton,  N  » 


BEXUTIEUL  PE0.  COLLIE  PUPS-the  intelligent  kind.  Males, 
spayed  females,  *12  each.  II  Hurd,  Thorndike,  Maine 

Registered  white  collie  puppies— Heady  for 
shipment.  Jas.  E.  van  Alatyne,  Jr. ,  Kipderbook,  N  Y. 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


e  as  careful 

in  choosing 

Tractor  Oil 


as  you  were 
in  choosing  a 


tractor .  .  . 


Whether  that  tractor  of  yours 
lays  down  on  the  job — or  lays 
into  it — depends  a  great  deal  on 
the  kind  of  oil  you  give  it. 

Give  it  an  oil  that  won’t  wilt 
when  you’re  yanking  a  plow' 
through  hour  after  hour  of  rough, 
tough  going  ...  an  oil  that  will 
stand  up  and  fight  heat  to  a  stand¬ 
still  ...  an  oil  that  smooths  the 
way  for  every  working  part,  that 

leaves  no  carbon,  that  cuts  down 
w  ear  . . .  yes,  give  it  the  finest  oil 
that  money  can  buy — give  it 
Quaker  State  Specialized 
T ractor  Oil ! 

This  is  a  different  kind  of 
tractor  oil  from  start  to  finish. 

In  the  first  place,  all  Quaker 
State  Specialized  Tractor  Oils 
are  made  exclusively  from  100% 
pure  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude 
— which  has  two  or  three  times 
the  value  of  crudes  from  which 
most  tractor  oils  are  made! 

In  the  second  place,  Quaker 


State  Tractor  Oils  are  made  for 
tractors  —  specialized  for  the 
job!  And  specialized  for  it  by 
Quaker  State  engineers  who 
know  what  is  needed  to  keep  a 
tractor  running  sweetly!  As  a 
result  .  .  .  Quaker  State  Special¬ 
ized  Tractor  Oils  are  the  very 
finest  oils  that  you  can  put  into  a 
tractor ! 

Your  Quaker  State  dealer  will 
tell  you  just  what  grade  of 
Quaker  State  is  best  for  your 
tractor.  Ask  him!  Buy  a  drum 
of  Quaker  State  now — and  give 
your  tractor  a  chance  to  show’ 
you  what  a  wise  buy  you  made ! 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

For  your  automobile,  Remember— 
from  every  gallon  of  Quaker 
State  Motor  Oil,  super- refining 
removes  the  quart  of  non-lubri¬ 
cating  material  found  in  ordinary 
motor  oils.  And  in  its  place  you 
get  a  quart  of  the  finest  lubricant 
— an  extra  quart  in  every  gallon ! 


Quaker  State 
Specialized  Tractor 

Oils 

Refined  from  100%  pure 
Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude 

QUAKER  STATE  OIL 
REFINING  COMPANY 
Oil  City,  Pa. 


Sheepraising:  in  New  York 

We  began  raising  sheep  in  1923.  We 
raised  a  lot  of  poultry,  including  ducks 
and  geese  in  1924.  We  sold  90  ducks 
and  40  geese  at  one  time.  We  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  thinking  of  buying  some 
sheep  for  a  flock  foundation.  After  we 
sold  the  geese  and  ducks,  we  bought  three 
Suffolk  ewes. 

In  the  Spring  of  1925  the  first  ewe  to 
yean  had  trouble ;  we  lost  her  and  a  pair 
of  twins.  The  next  ewe  had  a  ewe  lamb, 
and  the  third  ewe  did  not  lamb,  but  she 


A  Champion  Lincoln  Ewe 

has  since  more  than  made  up  for  lost 
time.  This  ewe  in  the  Spring  of  1926 
had  two  ewe  lambs,  and  raised  them ;  in 
1927  she  had  twin  ewe  lambs  and  raised 
them.  Last  year  she  had  twins,  a  ewe 
and  a  ram;  the  latter  died.  This  year 
this  ewe  had  triplets;  we  lost  one  of 
the  three.  In  four  Springs  this  remark¬ 
able  ewe  has  had  nine  lambs,  and  raised 
seven  ewes,  all  full-sisters  of  each  other. 
This  ewe  was  born  in  1922.  She  has 
founded  our  flock  of  Suffolks,  which  now 
number  18  head,  since  1926.  The  other 
two  ewes  had  ram  lambs.  We  sold  these 
two  ewes,  and  have  sold  $235  worth  of 
rams  in  the  last  two  years. 

We  began  with  Lincoln  sheep  in  the 
Spring  of  1926.  We  have  a  ewe  that 
we  bought  in  that  year.  She  is  of  Ca- 


May  4,  1929 

Bowman.  Guleph,  Ontario,  is  secretary 
of  the  American  Suffolk  Flock  Registry 
Association. 


As  We  Go  Along 

From  East  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  it  is  only  a 
step  by  rail  over  into  Cortland  County. 
One  station  on  the  way  is  Freeville.  As 
we  stopped  on  the  broad  plaza  there  I 
wondered  why  so  many  hand  trucks  and 
men  were  waiting,  but  soon  learned. 
Trains  from  four  directions  arrived  at 
that  time,  and  transfer  of  express  pack¬ 
ages  was  made  direct  from  the  trains.  It 
was  a  busy  scene  for  15  minutes — an  ex¬ 
ample  of  efficient  work.  Every  man  knew 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and  did  it,  so  that, 
without  shouting,  confusion  and  undue 
hurry,  the  packages  were  properly  trans¬ 
ferred.  and  the  trains  went  on  their  way. 

It  was  a  bit  of  work  more  noticeable 
to  an  onlooker  than  to  those  carrying  it 
out.  They  probably  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  without  special  thought  except 
that  a  “good  job”  had  been  done  once 
more.  To  those  of  us  on  the  car  it  ap¬ 
peared  especially  well  done.  It  is  human 
nature  to  like  to  do  a  good  job  or  to  see 
one  done.  The  oats  field,  sown  in  good 
shape,  and  in  10  days  showing  a  stretch 
of  even  green;  the  corn,  when  the  rows 
can  first  be  seen;  then  after  the  last  cul¬ 
tivations,  the  leaves  fluttering  in  the  soft 
south  wind ;  and  later,  when  the  ears 
stick  out  with  the  rows,  so  that  they 
have  to  be  pushed  to  one  side  when  going 
through — how  often  Father  and  I  have 
looked  with  satisfaction  at  such  farm 
jobs — pleasant  then  and  good  to  think  of 
now. 


A  Trio  of  Lincolns  in  Winter  Time  on  the  Creek  View  Farm  of  FI.  •/.  Lund  in 

Orleans  Co..  X.  Y. 


nadian  breeding.  Our  Lincoln  ram  is  of 
Heart's  Delight  Farm  breeding.  The  ewe 
had  twins  in  1926.  a  ewe  and  a  ram ;  in 
1927  she  had  two  ram  lambs,  and  last 
year  yeaned  two  rams.  Now  she  is  rais¬ 
ing  a  single,  a  ewe.  She  has  had  seven 
lambs  in  four  Springs,  and  raised  all  of 
them.  We  have  sold  $470  worth  of  Lin¬ 
colns,  mostly  rams. 

We  are  feeding  Alfalfa  twice  a  day, 
and  mixed  hay  at  noon.  We  have  been 
feeding  barley  and  oats,  but  now  are 
feeding  a  ration  composed  of  600  lbs.  of 
oats,  600  lbs.  of  cracked  corn,  300  lbs. 
of  middlings,  300  lbs.  of  bran  and  200 
lbs.  of  oilmeal.  The  sheep  have  salt  and 
a  mineral  mixture  before  them  at  all 


Suffolk  Ewe  Lamls  Last  Fall 

times.  In  the  Summer  we  have  a  good 
creek  lot  with  plenty  of  running  water. 
I  make  it  a  practice  to  have  the  sheep 
come  up  nights  and  get  their  grain  in  the 
shed ;  then  I  shut  them  in.  Our  lambs 
have  grain  creeps.  Alfalfa  hay  is  before 
them.  A  creep  is  an  inexpensive  structure 
that  keeps  the  ewes  out  and  lets  the 
lambs  in  to  help  themselves  to  feed. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  J.  luxd. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Lund  sends  us  a  little 
wool  from  his  Lincoln  ewe’s  fleece.  The 
fibers  are  well  over  14  inches  in  length. 
Lincolns  are  fairly  well  distributed  in 
some  areas  of  the  United  States,  but  not 
many  Suffolk  flocks  exist  here  or  in  Can¬ 
ada.  In  recent  years  there  lias  been  a 
revival  of  interest  in  Suffolks  in  several 
parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  this  English  breed  should  not 
be  much  more  extensively  raised  than  it 
has  been  in  the  United  States.  As  a  mut¬ 
ton  breed,  it  ranks  with  the  Southdown. 
Its  fleece  is  a  bit  short  but  fine-fibered 
and  compact.  Suffolk  ewes  weigh  140  to 
180  lbs.  and  rams  175  to  225  lbs.  James 


After  supper  that  evening  I  looked 
about  Cortland  for  a  time.  It  is  a  city  of 
around  14,000.  with  several  large  indus¬ 
tries.  attractive  streets  and  business 
blocks  and  fine  dwellings.  In  the  library 
I  found  one  of  those  large  volumes,  elab¬ 
orate  as  to  makeup  and  binding,  got  out 
and  sold  by  subscription  in  the  70s  of 
the  last  century.  This  was  “The  History 
of  Cortland  County,  by  D.  Mason  &  Son, 
Syracuse.  X.  Y."  From  it  I  learned  that 
the  county  was  named  after  General 
Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  first  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  New  York.  The  first  settlers 
were  located  at  Homer  in  1791.  and  the 
county  separated  from  Onondaga  in  1808. 

While  there  is  a  variety  of  farming, 
including  grain,  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
canning  crops,  the  chief  industry  of  the 
county  is  dairying,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted.  The  land  is  rolling  but  has  no 
elevation  higher  than  2.000  feet  above  sea 
level.  Mt.  Topping  in  Preble  township, 
and  the  Truxton  Hills. 

The  county  is  quite  regular  in  shape, 
approximately  26  miles  north  and  south 
and  20  miles  broad,  containing  about 
322,000  acres.  In  some  years  it  has  made 
as  much  as  1.000.000  pounds  of  cheese,  as 
well  as  considerable  malted  milk  and  milk 
powder,  but  the  greater  volume  by  far  is 
shipped  as  fluid  milk.  The  poultry  indus¬ 
try  is  quite  large. 

After  a  pleasant  Sunday  I  took  a  bus 
going  south,  looking  out  of  one  window 
and  then  the  other  side  as  we  passed  the 
meadows  and  corn  and  rolling  hills. 

W.  w.  H. 


Busy  Jersey  Giant  Hens 

I  want  to  tell  my  experience  'vsdth 
Black  Jersey  Giants.  I  have  18  full 
blood  Giants,  last  year’s  pullets  and 
mated  them  with  a  full-blood  Giant  male. 
The  last  seven  weeks  I  have  received  608 
eggs  from  them.  My  pullets  will  weigh 
between  eight  and  nine  pounds  each  and 
my  male  bird  between  11  and  12  pounds. 

West  Virginia.  h.  bkowx. 


Wr  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Unsightly  Mail  Boxes. — Along  the 
roadsides  in  every  farming  community 
one  sees  all  kinds  and  types  of  rural  mail 
boxes,  nailed  or  fastened  to  as  many 
kinds  of  supports.  One  tiling,  however, 
which  these  fixtures  have  in  common  is 
their  unrelieved  unattractiveness.  With¬ 
out  paint  or  climbing  vine,  the  average 
rural  mail  box  is  a  drab  advertisement 
of  something  lacking  or  inactive  inside 
of  its  owner.  That  something  is  what 
poets  and  artists  call  “love  of  beauty.” 

Europe’s  poorest  people  possess  it  richly. 

Equally  poor  folk  in  the  hills  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  East  Tennessee  love  the  roses 
in  their  yards  and  the  honeysuckle  on 
their  old  fences.  The  love  of  things  that 
refresh  the  spirit,  seems  to  grow  and 
flower  best  in  soils  where  lust  for  money 
and  power  lies  buried. 

Clematis  Suggested  by  a  Woman. — 

Miss  A.  O.  S.,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  writes 
(April  15)  :  “The  unsightliness  of  rural  established  by  the  property-owners  them- 
nail  boxes  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  selves  in  representing  their  assets  to 
of  vines.  The  supports  on  which  they  bankers.  A  Rochester  man  said  that 
•  limb  may  be  as  plain  or  fancy  as  one  there  wouldn’t  be  any  relief  from  taxes; 
wishes,  higher  at  the  back  and  ends  than  that  industrialists  might  as  well  face  tax- 
lie  box.  Honeysuckle  is  good  for  the  ation  facts  as  they  are  and  will  be,  and 
purpose.  It  remains  green  until  near  that  “the  South  will  in  a  few  years  have 
Christmas.  It  is  well  to  use  hardy  an-  the  same  tax,  labor  and  related  problems 
nuals  for  the  first  two  years,  as  they  are  that  we  have' here.”  A  Tennessee  rayon 
rapid  growers.  The  old-fashioned  wild  manufacturer,  once  a  textile  mill  execu- 
cueumber  is  fine  for  covering  the  sup-  tive  in  New  -England,  said  that  southern 
port  on  which  the  mail  box  rests.  Plant  labor  was  as/efficient  as  any  that  he  had 
Clematis  around  every  box  on  the  route;  employed,  and#that  the  taxes  paid  by  his 


tive  lines.  A  "new  South"  is  in  the  mak¬ 
ing. 

An  Economic  Congress* — At  Hotel 
Astor  in  New  York  City  in  April,  the 
three-day  program  of  the  New  York 
State-wide  Economic  Congress  consisted 
of  eight  sessions,  ending  with  a  banquet. 
The  addresses,  papers  and  discussions 
touched  upon  all  major  phases  of  the 
present  industrial  situation  in  the  Empire 
State.  Some  200  business  men  from 
about  45  cities  in  the  State  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Several  speakers  agreed  that  high 
and  increasing  taxation  was  the  chief 
cause  of  a  number  of  industries  moving 
out  of  the  State.  Industrial  plants  and 
the  real  estate  that  goes  with  them,  they 
said,  had  been  assessed  at  values  two  to 
four  times  greater  than  the  prices  at 
which  they  had  actually  been  sold.  Sen¬ 
ator  S.  C.  Mastick  remarked  that  prob¬ 
ably  these  excessive  valuations  had  been 


then  you  will  not  have  ‘Route 
‘Route  2,’  but  ‘Clematis  Route’.” 


1’  or  company  in  Tennessee  were  low. 


Praise  for  Goats’  Milk. — Mrs.  C.  R., 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  (April  15)  : 
“I  am  greatly  interested  in  goats,  dogs 
and  other  farm  animals.  I  have  owned 
several  milk  goats.  I  own  a  doe  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  value  of  milk  goats  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  appreciated  by  farmers.  There  is 
no  milk  like  goats’  milk.  It  helped  me; 
three  years  ago  I  was  a  wreck,  and 
today  am  healthy,  and  feel  like  living 
to  be  100  years  old.” 

The  demand  for  milk  goats  is  active 
and  increasing,  at  relatively  high  prices. 
Goar  dairies,  for  the  production  of  milk 
for  hospitals  and  related  institutions,  are 
gradually  being  established  in  certain 
(•astern  hill  regions.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  established  market  for 
goats’  milk.  Ylost  milk  goats  are  kept 
for  family  use,  just  as  cows  used  to  be, 
but  their  product  will  inevitably  be  com¬ 
mercialized.  Goats’  milk  is  especially 
suitable  for  invalids  and  for  infants  hav¬ 
ing  weak  digestive  systems.  Apparently 
rhis  is  because  of  the  floeculent  or  flaky 
nature  of  the  curd  formed  when  the 
casein  is  coagulated.  These  remarks  will 
briefly  answer  T.  M.  P.,  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.  He  asks  whether  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  goats’  milk  at  up-State  New 
York  sanatoriums  for  invalids,  what  the 
average  price  is,  and  whether  the  milk  is 
a*  beneficial  in  the  diet  as  early  experi¬ 
ments  indicated.  He  also  asks  whether 
the  common  laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia)  is 
injurious  to  goats  where  good  grazing  is 
plentiful.  Laurel  would  be  injurious  to 
any  animal  that  ate  much  of  it.  Sheep¬ 
men  in  Maryland  tell  me  that  it  is  some- 
rimes  fatal  to  lambs  and  sheep  in  that 
State. 

Potatoes  in  Small  Bags. — G.  G.  H., 
Cook  Co.,  Ill.,  writes :  “A  new  idea  in 
merchandising  potatoes  consists  in  ship¬ 
ping  them  in  cloth  bags,  15  lbs.  to  the 
rag.  Organized  Michigan  growers  have 
rried  it.  Recently  they  shipped  from 
Boyne  City  in  that  State  a  carload  of 
2,400  of  these  small  sacks  of  spuds  to 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  they  realized  a 
premium.  It  is  their  intention  to  pack 
only  large,  clean,  selected  potatoes  in  the 
hags,  and  to  create  a  permanent  demand 
ior  them  by  guaranteeing  the  product 
clear  through  to  the  consumer.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  by  doing  this  they  can  get 
tin  higher  prices  usually  paid  for  qual- 
dy  products.” 

Incidentally,  this  is  a  “new  idea”  in 
merchandizing  textile  bags,  too.  Bar¬ 
gain-hunters  may  buy  potatoes  in  order 
!°  S?t  the  bags  “free.”  Of  course,  noth¬ 
ing  is_  “free.”  Many  of  us,  however,  like 
to  believe  that  by  the  exercise  of  our  in¬ 
genuity  and  wits  we  can  get  something 
tor  nothing.  A  grocer  handling  15-lb. 
”a^.  of  potatoes  would  have  some  new 
selling  arguments”  to  use.  He  could 
assure  his  customers  that  the  bags  would 
make  jelly  strainers,  broom  covers  and 

<  rags  or  even  be  used  as  handker¬ 
chiefs  by  boys. 

Industries  and  the  South. — An  or¬ 
ganization  called  The  South,  Inc.,  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  promoting 
and  advertising  the  Southern  States  as 
nomes  for  certain  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  Its  extensive  propaganda  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  activities  of  numerous 
usiness  interests  below  the  Mason  and 
inxon  Line.  Hundreds  of  industrial  and 
piopertied  people  have  adopted  the  South 
s  their  home.  The  South  is  being  “sold” 

-  „  <onsiderable  numbers  of  manufactur- 
professional  and  agricultural  people 
”,  North,  Mid-West  and  East.  In 
ii!k  ar° mas'  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
and  Tennessee  in  particular, 
mi,  .°*?serv,es  numerous  plants  and  com- 
S'!1®  that  indicate  the  rise  of  an  in- 
ha'  civilization.  One  of  these  States 

o.m  a  iab)°r  unpleasantness  at  present 
ooine  ot  the  m 


rmv  at  manufacturing  industries  of 
hav*  k  England  and  Eastern  States 
secrL^n  nioved  into  the  South.  Florida 
its  rJ°AaIe  begun  the  development  of 
-  i  estate  resources  along  conserva- 


A  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. — In¬ 
dustrial  leaders  at  the  congress  were 
mostly  agreed  that  they  should  “get  to¬ 
gether”  in  behalf  of  a  State  chamber  of 
commerce.  It  is  needed,  they  held,  to 
combat  unfavorable  propaganda,  to  keep 
and  foster  industries  in  the  State,  to  at¬ 


tract  new  ones,  and  to  serve  as  a  source 
of  complete  and  accurate  information  in 
regard  to  the  industrial  problems,  ac¬ 
tivities,  accomplishments  and  possibilities 
of  the  State.  At  the  banquet  Gov.  Frank¬ 
lin  1).  Roosevelt  voiced  a  friendly  inter¬ 
est  in  this  subdued  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
gress.  A  bill  to  create  such  a  body  failed 
of  passage  in  the  late  Legislature.  It 
carried  a  $50,000  appropriation.  By 
resolution  a  committee  of  25  men  was 
appointed  by  the  chairman  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  main  points  developed 
by  the  congress.  A  State  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  is  the  object,  in  view.  A  private 
one,  it  was  said,  would  not  be  sufficiently 
impartial.  A  chamber  legislatively  cre¬ 
ated,  with  a  commissioner  or  executive 
secretary  at  its  head,  would  be  better, 
of  course,  from  a  political  viewpoint. 
Business  men,  therefore,  who  in  one 
breath  resent  politics  in  business,  in  the 
next  invite  politics  into  their  business. 
The  drift  and  trend  are  toward  more  poli¬ 
tics,  more  offices  and  more  appropriations. 
President  C.  R.  White  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  said  that 
agriculture  was  vitally  affected  by  the 
industrial  condition  of  every  city  in  the 
State,  and  that  farming  was  inseparable 
from  industr. .  and  vice  versa. 

Teachers  and  the  Taught.  —  In 
buildings  and  equipment,  our  educational 
system  costs  more  and  is  “better  than 
any  other  in  the  world.”  It  also  costs 
more  to  maintain.  Its  glaring  weakness, 
so  far  as  farm  people  are  concerned,  is 
our  shortage  of  mature,  certified  teachers 
whose  sympathetic  knowledge  of  boys, 
girls  and  farm  life  is  the  best  of  all 
qualifications  for  their  profession.  Ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  tell  me — and  my  ob¬ 
servations  in  many  States  confirm  their 
statement — that  15  to  20  children  in  the 
lower  grades  are  just  about  as  many  as 
can  be  effectively  disciplined  and  taught 
by  any  woman  or  man.  Many  a  young 
teacher  is  expected  and  does  her  best  to 
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handle  30  to  40  or  more  children  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  It  is  not  surprising  that  75 
to  85  per  cent  of  her  pupils  should  sub¬ 
sequently  fail  in  and  drop  out  of  high 
school.  So  large  is  the  total  number  of 
students  in  schools  that  education  is  on 
a  quantity  basis.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
personal  as  between  teachers  and  the 
taught.  So  small  is  our  total  number  of 
seasoned,  mature  teachers  that  relatively 
few  boys  and  girls  per  thousand  ever 
have  a  fair  chance  in  school.  Few  oi 
them  are  understandingly  and  patiently 
dealt  with  as  individuals  by  teachers 
whose  interest  in  them  is  greater  than 
their  interest  in  self-promotion.  Teaching 
at.  its  best  is  a  self-sacrificing  labor.  Un¬ 
der  modern  economic  conditions  the  won¬ 
der  is  that  our  expensive  educational 
system  isn’t  worse  than  it  is  painted  by 
its  severest  critics. 

From  Dan’s  Notebook. — When  I  was 
a  boy  we  sold  hundreds  of  big,  fat  hogs 
at  less  than  3c  a  pound.  Almost  every¬ 
thing  that  we  sold  or  bought  was  cheap. 
We  get  much  higher  prices  now  for  al¬ 
most  everything  that  we  market,  but 
everything  that  we  buy  costs  so  much 
that  in  the  end  we  are  fundamentally 
less  prosperous  than  we  were  40  years 
agoi  All  manufactured  articles  and  all 
kinds  of  services  are  sold  at  prices  which 
include  high  labor  costs.  All  other  items 
entering  into  these  prices  are  inflated. 
Farmers  suffer  greater  injustices  as  buy¬ 
ers  than  as  sellers.  ...  All  high  and 
mighty  civilizations  of  the  past  cost  so 
much  to  build  and  maintain  that  they 
broke  down.  People  managed  somehow 
to  live  in  and  through  them,  however, 
and  their  descendants  started  all  over 
again  son^where  else.  .  .  .  Old  Bess 

has  the  best  foal  this  Spring  that  we’ve 
ever  had  on  the  farm.  .  .  .  The  af¬ 

fectionate  wag  of  old  Shop’s  tail  is  one 
of  the  joys  of  life.  I  have  never  owned 
a  bob-tailed  dog.  n.  c.  w. 


Look  tor  Curved 
Teeth  on  the  Side 
Rake  You  Buy • 


Carl  Wickstrom,  Hershey,  Nebr.,  says 
that  his  John  Deere  Side  Delivery  Rake 
more  than  paid  for  itself  in  handling  a 
20-acre  crop.  He  adds:  “A  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  handle  his  crop  of  alfalfa  without 
a  John  Deere  Side  Delivery  Rake.” 


Thousands  Profit  by 
Its  Better  Work 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  increasing  their  hay 
profits  each  year  through  the  better  work  of  the 
John  Deere  Side-Delivery  Rake — the  rake  with 
Curved  Teeth  and  Inclined  Frame,  exclusive  John 
Deere  features — the  rake  that  fits  the  John  Deere 
Way  of  Making  Hay. 

We  want  you  to  add  to  your  profits  the  extra  dol¬ 
lars  that  high  quality,  leafy  hay  brings  on  the  market 
and  when  fed  to  your  stock.  Add  to  your  profits  the 
money  you  save  on  labor  when  you  use  the  simple 
and  economical  John  Deere  Way. 

Just  drive  the  John  Deere  Side-Delivery  Rake 
around  the  field  behind  the  mower.  Let  the  hay 
air-cure  in  loose,  fluffy  windrows  made  by  the 
curved  teeth  and  inclined  frame. 

Save  the  leaves.  That’s  the  main  thing.  Leafiness 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the 
feeding  and  market  value  of  your  hay. 

The  John  Deere  Way  of  Making  Hay  is  a  field-proved  method 
recommended  by  Agricultural  colleges  and  farmers.  The  John 
Deere  Side-Delivery  Rake  with  Curved  Teeth  and  Inclined 
Frame  makes  the  method  successful.  Your  John  Deere  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  Write  for  literature.  Ask 
for  booklet,  More  Profits  from  Legume  Hay.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  111.,  and  ask  for  package  DS-3  37* 


Handles  the  Hay 
Gently 


The  John  Deere  Double-Cylinder 
Hay  Loader  fits  ideally  into  the  John 
Deere  Way  of  Making  Hay  because 
of  its  gentle  handling  of  the  hay  from 
the  windrow  to  the  top  of  the  load. 
It  saves  the  leaves. 

The  floated  gathering  cylinder 
follows  the  ground,  getting  all  of  the 
clean  hay.  This  loader  has  the  larg¬ 
est  capacity  of  any  loader  of  its  type. 


The  John  Deere  Single  Cylinder  Loader  is  a 
simple,  light  draft  loader  for  swath  or  windrow. 
Has  the  minimum  of  working  parts.  Rakes  clean. 
Handles  hay  gently. 


JOHN 


MOLINE.  ILL 


DEERE 
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1  Leghorns  -Reds  - RocksAVyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


New  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free 

S.  0.  R.  I. 

REDS 


8.  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS 


Week  of 
May  6 


Grade  A .  .  $16.00 

Special  Matings. .  . .  19.00 


$20,00 

23.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$22.00 

25.00 


WHITE 

WEANDOTTES 

$25.00 

28.00 


Week  of 
May  13 


Grade  A . 

Special  Matings. . . . 


15.00 

17.00 


18.00 

20.00 


20.00 

23.00 


23.00 

26.00 


Pricei  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 


guarantee  safe  delivery 


Kreryone  answering  this  advertisement 
will  receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Trespassing  Poultry 

I  am  having  trouble  over  a  neighbor’s 
chickens.  We  have  tried  to  have  a  little 
garden  other  years,  but  as  soon  as  the 
seed  sprouts  the  chickens  eat  it.  They 
also  dig  around  the  rose  bushes  and  even 
come  up  on  the  porch  and  chairs.  I  have 
warned  the  owner  half  a  dozen  times  be¬ 
fore  to  shut  them  up  or  I  would  shoot 
them,  but  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it, 
only  for  a  short  period.  I  have  shot  some 
of  them  and  thrown  them  back  in  his 
yard.  I  would  like  to  know  if  that  was 
the  correct  thing  to  do,  or  let  them  lie 
where  I  shot  them.  I  do  not  intend  to 
lose  everything  I  plant  this  year,  or  have 
to  clean  off  the  chairs  on  the  porch  be¬ 
fore  we  sit  down.  Could  you  suggest  a 
way  to  stop  this?  c.  e.  m. 

New  York. 

You  have  no  right  to  shoot  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  chickens  if  they  trespass  on  your 
property,  whether  you  let  them  lie  on 
your  property  or  throw  them  back  on  his. 
You  would  have  no  right  to  shoot  his 
cow  if  it  came  on  your  property.  Your 
legal  remedy  is  to  bring  an  action  against 
him  for  damages  which  you  have  sus¬ 
tained.  N.  T. 


SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


V^BND  NO  7WONEY  —  WB  vS'HIP  C.O.Dl 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  higb  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  26  60  100  300  600 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.60 

Barred.  Buff  &  White  RockB,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &R.  C.  Reds . 4.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 4.26 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds .  8.26 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.00 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


$3.50 

$  6.76 

$13 

$38.00 

$62 

.  4.00 

7.76 

15 

43.00 

72 

4  25 

8.26 

16 

46,26 

75 

8.26 

6.00 

11 

82.00 

b2 

6.00 

11.60 

22 

*  I  'KEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  ranee  breeders  that  have 
A  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  chey  are 
from  cat  efully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Bulf  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  1ZC  and  up.  100X  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


FREE 

CHICK 

BOOK. 


to  make  money  lor  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  -. 
viest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels,  V 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  JL 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ^ 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  /n 
'  free  poultry  book  and  Prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  ✓*’ 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N.  Y.V? 


NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS 

Insure  your  future  poultry  NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS  NOW 

profits  by  ordering 

S.  C.  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Light  Mixed.  $9  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100.  Also  Black  Minorcas,  White 
Minorcas  Anconas,  Blue  Andelusians  and  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  prices  on  our  Special  Mated  Chicks.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

“OHIO’S  BEST”  CHICKS  C.O.D.+* 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohlo’e  best  breeding  flocks, 
and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on—  25  o0 

White  Leghorns  . •  $3.25  $6.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.75 

White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons... . •  3.75  7.25 

Assorted  for  broilers,  $9.75  for  100;  $45  for  500.  .  Assorted, 
$52.50  for  500.  Order  from  this  ad.  We  will  ship  C.  CL  D 


Every  breeder  carefully  culled 


Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid, 
dale  by  placing  your  order  now  for  May  and  June. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  Gus  lekes,  Mgr.  R,  4-A, 


100  500  1000 

$11.50  $55.00  $108.00 

13.00  62.50  120.00 

14.00  67.50  130.00 

all  heavies,  $11  for  100; 
on  10%  deposit.  Ref. : 


Make  certain  of  your  shipping 


VAN  WERT,  OHIO. 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS 


With  Hubers* 
Reliable  Chicks 

When  we  say  RELIABLE! — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  Quality  of  19  years  of  careful  devejopment.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 

flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Frefr—  Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wish. 

Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  price*  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUliER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street  EOSTOKIA,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buf!  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Breed  squnbs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  48 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 29 years. 


Fleas  in  Henhouse 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  fleas  in 
poultry  house?  We  were  badly  infested 
last  year,  but  disposal  of  the  litter  by 
burning  and  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
house  with  hot  lye  solution  disposed  of 
them,  as  we  thought,  for  good.  But  re¬ 
cently  some  have  been  found.  We  think 
that  they  may  have  been  carried  over  on 
some  breeders  that  came  from  the  in¬ 
fested  house.  At  present  the  house  where 
we  think  the  fleas  are  is  occupied  by  a 
large  flock  of  hens  and  will  be  difficult  to 
clean.  Can  anything  be  put  in  litter  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  birds?  o.  c.  T. 

New  Hampshire. 

There  are  fleas  and  fleas,  the  dog  flea, 
the  human  flea,  and  the  rat  flea.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  is  the  sticktight  flea  that  may 
be  found  on  dogs  and  cats  but  chooses 
poultry  in  preference.  Beach  and  Free¬ 
born  of  the  California  station  say  that 
this  flea  attaches  itself  to  the  fowl,  gener¬ 
ally  about  the  comb  and  eyes,  and  remains 
there  throughout  its  life.  Eggs  laid  fall 
to  the  ground,  hatch,  become  mature,  and 
the  mature  fleas  in  turn  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  the  birds.  They  irritate,  may 
cause  ulceration  and  blindness  and  sub¬ 
sequent  death. 

Control  is  through  rigid  cleanliness.  of 
floors  and  quarters,  followed  by  spraying 
with  kerosene,  crude  oil  or  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion.  Infested  birds  may  be  relieved  by 
dipping  in  a  2  per  cent  creolin  solution. 
All  manure  and  litter  removed  from  the 
houses  must  be  turned  under  to  keep  it 
away  from  cats,  dogs  and  men,  who  may 
become  hosts  of  the  maturing  larvae. 
Nest  boxes  should  be  frequently  and  well 
sprinkled  with  tobacco  or  insect  powder 
(pyrethrum). 

Fleas  are  most  common  in  warm  re¬ 
gions  ;  they  are  to  be  known  by  their 
dark  brown  color,  three  pairs  of  legs  and 
flattened  shape.  The  more  common  red 
mite  of  the  North  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  them.  This  mite  is  found  in  all 
poultry  houses  where  pains  to  dispose  of 
it  are  not  taken,  and  in  some  of  these. 
It  lives  in  swarms  in  cracks,  beneath 
perches,  behind  nest  boxes  and  other  hid¬ 
ing  places,  coming  out  at  night  to  suck 
the  blood  of  the  fowls.  It  is  easily  de¬ 
stroyed  by  spraying  or  painting  all  the 
places  where  it  hides  with  any  oil  or  dis¬ 
infectant  solution.  Kerosene  or  waste  oil 
from  an  engine  are  both  good.  An  appli¬ 
cation  once  in  the  Spring  and  once  in  the 
Fall  should  keep  this  mite  in  entire  sub¬ 
jection. 

The  red  mite  is  more  harmful  to  fowls 
than  the  body  louse,  though  it  does  not 
stay  upon  the  bird’s  body.  Your  methods 
of  ridding  your  houses  of  fleas  were  evi¬ 
dently  good,  but  reinfestation  was  not 
prevented.  If  you  have  the  true  stick- 
tight  flea,  there  is  probably  nothing  that 
can  be  placed  in  the  litter  that  will  rid 
the  fowls  of  it.  Persistence  in  disposing 
of  infested  litter  and  droppings  after  hav¬ 
ing  treated  the  birds  themselves  will  be 
necessary.  Tobacco  dust  or  insect  pow¬ 
ders  would  be  pretty  expensive  for  floor 
use.  M.  B.  D. 


Sour  Crop 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  G  O.  D.  25  50  lOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $3.25  $6.25  $12 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  3.25  6.25  12 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.25  8 

Leghorn  chicks  are  out  of  liens  with  trapnest  records 
of  291  300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100% 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W.  Amig  &  Son,  Prop*.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


Stop,  Look  and  Take  Notice 

to  the  Low  Prices  on  Cocolamus  Husky 
Chicks  lor  May  Delivery 

25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Barred  Rooks  and  S.  O.  Reds .  S.75  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  8.60  4  50  8.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $8.50  $6.50  l$l*.00 

Tancred  or  Barron 

White  Leghorns .  2.75  5.50  tO.OO 

Mixed .  ...  2.25  4.50  8.00 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

EDGEWOOI)  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romlg  McAltstervIlle,  Pa. 


BARRON  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
tbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  $18  per  100. 
$62.50  per  500.  $120  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  7-14-21-28.  Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 


Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Klelnfollorsvllle,  Pai 


TIT  CW’Sl  While  Wyandottes  -  513.00  per  100 
3  W.  Rocks  and  Bar.  Rocks  12 .00  per  100 
Superior  Heavy  Mixed  -  -  -  -  9. 00  per  100 

4~'tXTa~'W2'Cl  Wr*te  for  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

LttlCHN  JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Sprints,  P*. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufactu  rers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

It.  MacKELLAK’S  SONS  CO..  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
hens?  I  noticed  one  that  would  not  eat 
and  her  crop  was  soft  and  filled  with 
water.  I  put  her  in  a  small  coop  and 
have  been  feeding  her  a  little  grain  and 
milk  to  drink.  It  will  not  eat  grain  but 
will  eat  a  little  bread.  This  morning  I 
found  three  more  in  the  same  condition. 
I  have  been  feeding  scratch  feed  morning 
and  night,  mash  at  all  times  and  fresh 
water ;  have  also  given  them  lettuce  as 
greens  that  I  get  from  the  store,  but  the 
last  few  days  have  let  them  run  in  the 
evening  to  get  grass.  These  hens  have 
been  laying  well  and  seemed  to  be  all 
right  until  now.  They  have  fresh  straw 
to  scratch  in.  What  can  I  do  to  save 
them  ?  J.  H.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

These  fowls  may  be  suffering  from 
what  is  called  “sour  crop”,  a  kind  of 
digestive  trouble  resulting  in  distension 
of  the  crop  with  ill-smelling  liquid,  lack 
of  appetite  and  general  symptoms  of  ill 
health.  It  is  caused  by  overeating  or 
feeding  upon  unsuitable  or  indigestible 


Brookside 

CHICKS 

20,000  weekly,  order 
now,  yon  can  depend 
on  getting  good  stock 
at  reasonable  prices. 

1000 


50 

100 

500 

S.C.W.  Leghorns 

.$6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Barred  Rocks  . . 

.  7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

.  7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

Tancred  Strain 

Leghorns  . 

.  8.00 

14.00 

67.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .. 

.  5.00 

9.00 

4.3.00 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
full  count  ana  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  ’ 

2,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ten  to  twelve  weeks,  ready  for  shipment 
May  20th  at  $1  each,  f.o.b.  Stockton. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


-LOOK 

You  Can  Buy  Pure  - Bred 
Famous  strain  Baby  Chicks— 

Any  Breed  at  these  prices. 

50,000  Weekly  —  Prepaid  —  100%  Live 
, „  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Whwi.“»r  B,iirred  .R?cks.  Black  Minorca!,  60  100  400 

White  Wyandottes  .  ,  /$7  50  *14  &KA 

White,  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  6.50  12  46 
Huff  Orpinirtons,  Buff  Rocko, 

Buff  Minorcas  ...  a  no  is  ca 

nJult  Liarht  Brahmas  .  .  *  11  50  2 86 

White  Minorca*  ...  9  on  17  rr 

Heavg_y>»d.  812  ntr  100-  Mixed.'  $9 ‘per 100;  Pekin 
1  O0O  Ducklings,  $26  per  100. 

^  Write  now  for  beautiful  4 

color  catalog  ohowinsr  all 
breeds  In  natural  colors. 

FREE  to  you  if  you  hurry. 
Address 

■  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  H,  Bucyrus,  Ohio! 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg...$l0  $47.50  $90 

Everlay  Brown  Leg .  10  47.50  90 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks..  12  57.50  I  10 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds .  12  57.50  1 10 

Mixed  Chicks  .  9  42.50  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc- 

S/ry.  tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pav.  Send  for 

rf  .  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
- great  egg  machine. 

xj  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

X  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  leghorns  $3.00  $5.50  $10  00  $47  50  $  90 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  3.50  6.50  12  00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  -  -  3  50  6  50  12  00  57.50  110 

White  Wyandottes  -  -  -  3.50  6  50  12.00  57  50  110 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  2.75  4  50  8  00  37.50  70 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Older  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Rlc&°Z&.  PA. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $  9.00  $42.50  $  80 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns.. ..  10.00  17.50  90 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  67.60  110 

Light  Mixed .  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $10  00 

Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched;  strong  and  vigorous. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  MeAllstervllle.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


50  100  500  1000 

R.  I.  Reds .  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

B.  Rocks .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  5.60  10.00  47.50  90 

White  Rocks .  7.50  14.00  67.50  .... 

Buff  Orpingtons .  7.50  14  00  67.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.60  10.00  47.50  .... 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  20%  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BA  By  CHICKS  C.  O.  Df 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  orde'-.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wli.  &  Br.  Leg . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Wh.  Bocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  906,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


)  BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12.00  PER  lOO  AND  UP 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  State  inspection.  100 £ 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  PUOLTRY  FARMS  BOX  60  WALDEN.  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.75  $5.50  $10.00  $49.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  3.50  7.00  13.00  64.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  8.25  6.50  12.00  59.00 

Light  Broilers .  2.75  4.50  8.00  39.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100%  delivery.  Post 
age  paid.  Hogan  tested  flocks.  19  years  in  business. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


BaDy  emcKs 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
Mat  and  Junk  Prices  25  50  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.5*  $10.00  $47  50  $  90  00 

8.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  and  Reds  3.25  6  50  12  00  57.50  110  On 

Light  B.  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8. 00  37-50  75. 00 

Heavy  B.  Mixed .  2  75  5  50  10.00  47  50  90  00 

100%  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  R.  3  Millerstown,  Ponna. 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  r*LllY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  \sr1IA 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  Chicks. 

$10.00  per  100  $47.50—500  $90.00—1000 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA 


DARV  rHIfYC  from  free  range  flocks.  Barred  Rocks. 
DHDI  LfllLIYj  lOc;  8.C.W.  Leghorns,  9c;  Mixed.  8c. 

100%  alive  arrival  guaranteed.  Penn's  Creek  Matcher,.  Selinsgrave,  P«- 
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“Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

At  These  Low  Prices  for  May 

100  300  500 

Bd ,  Wh.  &  Bf.  Rocks, 

S.C.  &  R-C.  Reds, 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Sil. 

Wyandottes,  Wh.  & 

Buff  Orps... . $14 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  . .  12 
Heavy  Assorted  .  11 

Sunbeam  Chicks  are  BIG  Chicks — weigh 
11  to  12  lbs.  per  boxed  100.  100%  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  Biff  Discounts  for 
quantity  orders.  FREE  illustrated  cata¬ 
log.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 


$40.50 

34.50 

33.00 


$65 

55 

55 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 
Box  58  Findlay,  Ohio 


AVEHARWS „ 


_____  TRADE  MARK 

CARBOL/NEUM 

The  Standard  Insecticide  for 
S3  Years 


Write  for  Circular 


applied  ONCE  AYEAR 

in  Poultry  houses 

Kills  Mites 
BlueJBugs 


OR  MONEY 
REFUNDED 


IcARBOLINEUH  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


Dept.  210 


f  «it " 
CATALOCJ 


*pritte  °'  Nfaga** 

CHICKS 


1200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Aneonas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER. 
Get  our  catalog. 

'  NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Bo*  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes, 
lierry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Sac.nd-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Linesville  GOLD 

'  V 

Mf 


MEDAL  CHICKS 

still  on  top.  After 
winning  STATE 
GOLD  MEDAL 
they  are  win¬ 
ning  cash  for 
others.  You 
can  WIN 
with  Our 


STURDY 

CHICKS 


Writ 
t  o  d  a 
for  FRE] 
BOOKLEr 
and  price 
also  F  R  E  1 
BOOK 


%/ 

V  #  BROODIN 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

t  00 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain....  $10.00 

S.  C.  Everl&y  Brown  Leghorns .  10.00 

o  ?ed  Rooks—  Wm.  Nace’s  Select .  12.00 

?;.C-  Rhode  Island  Reds. .  13.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  7.00 

)■  less  in  500  lots,  lo  less  in  1,000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2e. 
to  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
airect  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

W  m.  Nace,  Prop.,  Dept.  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Quality  Bahv  Chirkc Flve  ®x,ra  o|v,n  w,ih  ev#r» 

yuuinj  Uduy  UIIICKS  box  ol  one  hundred  ordered, 
r  MAY  hatched  chicks 

:  ?  J  »  )vhlte’  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $12.00  per  100 

-7/  1  o  Becks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Aneonas.  .  14.00  per  100 
4 eo  ’  Wyandottes, Buff  Orpingtons..  16.00  per  100 
„  more;  June  and  July  $2  less.  Custom  hatch- 
wggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
All  u  Broiler 'Chicks.  Light  10c  Light  and  Heavy  12r, 
Thci^r/.14'  ,  .Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
hi<  i-0a,v.o* Batching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
will  n„ra*cned  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
orenaid6’ T^ro'!,  Vld  laV-  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
Hr Tcni f r v1- 1  ver>’ •  Send  for  folder.  SCHOKMIORN’S 
iitnt.IlY.g49  Main  St.,Ha<.ken»»ok,N.  i.  Phone  1603  or  1604 

BABYCHICKS 

Prompt  delivery — Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

s'r  *£d RocL 

R.  I  Red, 

.C.  White  Leghorns 

b.50  10.00  41 

200,000  Chicks— 

GOH^L,hNGlS  SUPER  QUALI 
Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Ban  ed^ru*  Leghol'"s .  *6  50 

s  p  m'iyT,uth  R"cks  . 

“"Ode  Island  Reds 


50 

100 

500 

woo 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Apiittiia  iteas 

Broiler  Chicks/ P* 

Order  direor  o  Breed..  a  uo  io.OO 
p, — ,  Piepaid.  loot!  live  delivery  f 


Circular 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

96.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

7.00 

19  00 

62.50 

120 

8.00 

15.00 

75.00 

5.50 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

6  00 

10  OO 

47.50 

00 

food.  It  is  possible  that  these  hens,  while 
at  liberty,  have  found  some  decaying  car¬ 
cass,  paint  skins  or  other  more  or  less 
poisonous  stuff  lying  about.  The  sick 
birds  should  be  given  a  good  dose  of  cas¬ 
tor  oil,  one  or  more  teaspoonfuls  each, 
and  placed  by  themselves  where  they  may 
be  fed  lightly  for  a  time.  Meanwhile,  look 
carefully  for  any  musty,  decayed  or  other¬ 
wise  unsuitable  food  that  they  may  have 
got  accidentally  or  through  carelessness 
in  feeding.  M.  B.  D. 


Dried  Alfalfa  for  Hens 

Will  Dr.  Dean  enlighten  me  regarding 
the  relative  merits  of  Alfalfa  leaf  meal 
and  the  actual  green  feed,  such  as  grass 
clippings,  etc.?  I  have  wondered  if  the 
leaf  meal  would  have  the  same  feeding 
value  as  green  foods,  such  as  grass  clip¬ 
pings,  clover,  etc.  w.  G.  H. 

New  York. 

I  cannot  make  an  exact  comparison 
between  green  stuffs  and  the  same  foods 
in  dried  form.  So  far  as  the  actual  food 
constituents  are  concerned,  there  cannot 
be  much  difference,  water  being  the  chief 
thing  lost  in  drying.  There  is,  however,  a 
loss  in  what  is  called  succulence,  or  juici¬ 
ness,  when  foods  are  dried,  and  this  can 
never  be  quite  replaced.  This  succulence 
lends  palatability,  if  nothing  more,  and 
very  possibly  it  contains  salts  and  other 
evanescent  virtues  lost  in  drying.  Cer¬ 
tainly  few  of  us  would  care  to  eat  dried 
apples  if  we  could  get  fresh  fruit,  or 
could  be  made  to  believe  that  the  former 
had  all  the  virtues  of  the  latter. 

Green  foods  cannot  always  be  had, 
however,  and,  when  they  cannot,  Alfalfa 
leaf  meal  is  a  good  substitute.  Leaf  and 
blossom  meal  is  specified  because  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  woody  fibre  of  the  Alfalfa 
stalk  makes  an  inferior  product.  On  the 
farm  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  well 
cured  clover  hay,  so  that  Alfalfa  need  not 
be  purchased  in  any  form.  A  small  patch 
of  young  clover  may  be  cut  and  cured 
with  precautions  to  keep  its  green  color. 
Such  hay  may  be  fed  in  racks,  permitting 
the  fowls  to  get  their  own  leaves  and 
make  them  into  meal.  Where  this  is  pos¬ 
sible,  it  is  not  good  management  to  buy 
expensive  Alfalfa  leaf  meal.  The  farm 
flock  should  be  fed  upon  farm  products 
as  far  as  possible,  letting  the  professional 
poultryman  work  under  the  handicap  of 
having  to  buy  all  the  expensive  feeds 
needed.  M.  B.  D. 


Guinea  Pig:  Management 

Losses  to  guinea  pig-owners  may  be 
greater  in  number  than  additions  to  the 
breeding  stock.  This  may  not  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter  among  the  smaller  breeders, 
but  it  becomes  a  serious  problem  to  the 
owner  who  derives  a  part  or  all  of  his 
income  from  this  branch  of  animal  pro¬ 
duction,  and  who  maintains  large  num¬ 
bers  in  a  small  area.  Losses  are  particu¬ 
larly  high  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
These  suggestions  on  the  care,  feeding 
and  management  of  the  guinea  pig  are 
based  on  practical  observations  in  the 
management  of  a  large  breeding  estab¬ 
lishment  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  first  problem  of  importance  re¬ 
lates  to  the  house.  This  should  be  well- 
constructed,  with  provision  for  plenty  of 
light,  adequate  ventilation  and  heating. 
In  line  with  the  modern  method  of  light¬ 
ing,  the  window  glass  may  be  such  as  to 
permit  the  passage  of  the  sun’s  rays 
without  removing  the  health-giving  rays. 
Such  glass  may  be  secured  readily,  and 
its  use  will  improve  health  conditions. 
Ventilation  must  be  provided  to  allow  of 
prompt  removal  of  odors,  and  to  help 
maintain  clean  cages.  A  supply  of  fresh 
air  may  be  provided  through  a  system  of 
ventilation. 

During  cold  weather  heat  should  be 
provided  in  order  that  the  temperature 
may  be  maintained  between  65  and  70 
degrees.  There  should  be  uniformity  of 
temperature.  The  sudden  drops  in  tem¬ 
perature  experienced  during  the  cold 
waves  with  temperature  up  to  80  to  85 
in  warm  periods  cause  severe  losses. 
Steam  or  hot-water  heat  may  be  provided. 
Radiators  or  pipes  should  be  arranged  to 
distribute  the  heat  uniformly.  One  large 
cavy  breeding  establishment  has  two  rows 
of  cages  running  lengthwise  of  the  room 
with  three  tiers  of  cages  to  each  row.  A 
series  of  hot-water  pipes  runs  lengthwise 
of  each  row,  with  a  set  of  coils  beneath 
each  tier  of  cages.  Floors  of  these  cages 
are  kept  dry  and  warm.  There  is  little 
evidence  of  crowding  in  the  cages  to 
keep  warm. 

If  a  small  building  is  used,  a  stove  may 
be  used  as  a  source  of  heat,  but  this  will 
require  more  frequent  attention.  Litters 
born  when  the  temperature  is  low  show  a 
higher  mortality  than  at  any  other 
period.  During  Summer  the  temperature 
must  be  kept  somewhere  near  the  average 
or  the  effect  of  a  high  temperature  on 
the  pigs  will  be  noted  by  their  lowered 
vitality  and  losses  will  be  expected.  Some 
breeders  have  reported  success  in  raising 
pigs  in  unheated  quarters,  although  it 
has  been  our  experience  that  the  losses 
have  been  too  high  to  warrant  an  attempt 
at  its  adoption. 

The  feed  should  consist  of  grain,  hay 
and  succulent  feed.  The  grain  mixture 
may  consist  of  corn,  oats,  linseed  oilmeal, 
bonemeal  and  tankage.  Ground  or  rolled 
oats  make  up  about  80  per  cent  of  this 
mixture ;  the  remaining  20  per  cent  of 
the  ration  is  composed  of  the  following : 
75  per  cent  of  finely  ground  corn,  10  per 
cent  of  tankage,  10  per  cent  of  linseed 
oilmeal  and  5  per  cent  of  bonemeal.  After 


CWAipiiw  kernels 


The  New  and  Better  Way  of 
Growing  Chicks  With — 
GROW-ALL 


There's  a  Kernel  Feed 
For  Every  Need 
‘‘From  Chick  to  Laying  Hen" 


The  best  friend  your  6  to  8- 
weeks’  chicks  can  have  is  Grow-All 
—the  new  Chapin  Kernel  feed  that 
speeds  them  to  healthy,  active 
maturity  —  with  much  less  work 
and  cost  to  you. 

Grow-All  is  more  than  a  feed. 
It’s  a  New  Way  of  growing 
chicks  that  does  away  with  ex¬ 
pensive  guess-work  feeding  of 
mash  and  scratch,  cuts  down 
death-loss  and  increases  your 
profit  by  cutting  out  waste. 

Each  Kernel  of  Grow-All  is  like 
every  other  Kernel.  Each  con¬ 
tains  the  same  rightly-balanced 
amount  of  17  proven  feeds  and 
minerals  —  steam-cooked,  toasted, 
mineralized  and  sterilized. 

So  Easy  to  Feed 

Poultrymen  find  it  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  there’s  so  little  work  to  feed¬ 
ing  Grow-All.  All  they  need  to 
do  is  to  fill  hoppers  and  water- 
fountains  and  let  chick-nature  take 
its  course. 


There  are  three  Chapin  Kernel  feeds : 

START-ALL  is  made  in  small  Kernels, 
with  Cod-Liver  Oil  added  just  before  ship¬ 
ping.  It  is  a  complete  ration  for  baby- 
chicks,  in  all  seasons,  with  or  without 
sunlight. 

After  first  week,  only  feeding-care  re¬ 
quired  is  to  fill  hoppers  with  Start-All 
when  empty.  No  feeding  of  mashes,  no 
scratch-grain,  no  grit. 

Chicks  eat  only  3/S  as  much  Start- All 
as  they  do  of  ordinary  feed — and  reach 
6  to  8  weeks  at  cost  of  6'A c  to  8c  per 
chick. 

GROW-ALL  is  also  made  in  small 
Kernels,  but  contains  no  Cod-Liver  Oil. 
Start  feeding  Grow-All  at  6  to  8  weeks 
keeping  feed  in  hoppers  continuously.  No 
scratch  grain  needed. 

Birds  on  range  continue  their  vigorous 
growth  on  Grow-All,  with  3/5  the  usual 
amount  of  feed  and  much  less  cost. 

LAY-ALL,  made  in  large  Kernels, 
without  Cod-Liver  Oil,  gives  the  layer  the 
ideal  feed  for  maintenance  and  egg- 
production. 

Average  W.  Leghorn  flock  eats  only 
16  lbs.  of  Lay- All,  daily,  per  100  hens, 
and  produces  more  eggs  than  25  to  30  lbs. 
of  ordinary  mash  or  mash  and  scratch. 


No  compulsory  feeding  by  the 
clock;  no  tiresome  mixing  of 
mashes,  no  scratch-feeding,  no 
spilling  into  litter  where  feed  may 
become  infected — or  wasted. 

i  i  i 

Start-All,  only,  contains 
Cod  -  Liver  Oil,  added 
just  before  shipment. 

All  three  feeds  con¬ 
tain  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  in  amounts  of 
each  that  vary  to  suit 
age  of  bird: 

Meat  Scraps,  Dried 
Buttermilk,  Pulverized 
Oats,  Corn  Oil  Meal, 

Wheat  Flour,  Gluten 
Meal,  Alfalfa  Meal, 

Yellow  Corn  Meal, 

Wheat  Bran,  Milo, 

Wheat  Middlings,  Yel¬ 
low  Hominy  Feed,  Mo¬ 
lasses,  Salt,  Charcoal, 

Bone  Meal,  Calcium 
Carbonate. 


All  three  Kernel  feeds  can  be  fed  with 
same  good  results  to  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
guineas,  pigeons  and  pheasants. 

Ask  your  feed  store  man,  or  write  for 
samples  and  price-list.  Made  by  Chapin 
&  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  makers  of 
Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  for  23  years. 


I — EIGENRAUCH  FA  RMS - 

_  RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


18™  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 
LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 


100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 


Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullet e  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


WOLF  SELECTED 


PHIPFC  r*  n  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 

'-'FI lV^ivo  V-»a  v/s  L/s  Postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  alight ly  higher  price*.  Ship¬ 
ment  made  any  time  you  wish.  25  * 

S.C.  Wh..  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.O.M.  Aneonas. $3.25 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  S.C.  &  R.C.R.L  Red*,  Bl.  Min.  3.75 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25 

Jersey  Black  Giant*  .  5.00 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks .  3.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  3.50 

WOLF  HATCHING  lc  BREEDING  COMPANY.  Box  2.  Glbionburo,  Ohio 
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IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


ASHBERY 

POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  arc  from  our  own  breeders.  One  of  the  finest  flocks 
of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in  the  State.  Certified  and  Supervised 
by  Cornell  University.  !4So,  20 c,  16c  prices  will  be  reduced  in 
May.  (Satisfaction  Guaranteed.) 
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Save  20  to  50% 


23rd  Anniversary  Sale  of  REAM-STRAIN 
Leghorns — Rocks — Reds — W  yandottes 

Most 
Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


CHICKS 

Eggs  —  8  -  wks.  -  old 
Pullets  &  Cockerels 
Breeding  Stock 

Writ*.  t.dar  for  Special  Sale  Circular, 
“How  We  Made  Poultry  Profits’ '  and 
“Story  of  the  300-Egs  Hen,”  all  FREE. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Lancaster,. Pa 


O  A  PV  r'l-UCtrC  Order  lHreet  Iron.  This 
Or\D  I  Veil  1  LlvJ  Ad  and  Save  Time 


Free  Range  Bred 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorn* 

$2.75 

$5.25 

$10.00  $47.50  $  i>0 

Anoonan  and  Blk.  Leghorns 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

White  and  Barred  Itork*  • 

8.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Columbian  Wynn.  &  It.  I.  fled* 

8.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

... 

Heavy  Mixed  Brolleri  -  - 

8.00 

5.75 

11.00 

52.50 

flight  Mixed  Brailers  -  -  - 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

88.75 

75 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


Far  Ereater  Profil  TJLSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchary  Chicks.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BABY  11th  Yeur  Experience  CHtX 

Cash  or  C ■  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

BARKED  HOCKS .  #18  957.50  till) 

TANCUED  STRAIN  8.  C.  W.  LEG.  10  47.50  1*0 

HEAVY  MIXED .  0  48.50  80 

LIGHT  MIXED . 8  S7.50  70 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100*  live  guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  FA. 


BUY 
C.  M.  L. 
CHICKS 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Imported  stock.  Pedigrees  285  to 
311.  We  specialize  in  BARRON  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
High  quality  and  low  prices.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONCENECKER 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Sturdy  as  the  Oak— Aristocrat 
Barred  Rocks,  Tancred  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Jones’  Columbian  Rocks 

From  personally  supervised  flocks,  that  are  winners  and 
layers.  Catalog  and  prices. 

J,  H.  SNOOK  MIDDLEBURG,  PA. 


CHICKS 


Purebred,  blood  tested, 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  1  Oc; 
Rocks,  Reds,  12c;  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 3c;  Black  Giants, 
18c.  100*  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
8EIBELTON  FARMS,  Washiugtonville,  Pa. 


Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
$11.00.  Heavy  Layers  Heavy  Hen, 
Heavy  Payer.  We  have  Barred 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds,  $12.00 
per  100;  Mixed  $10.00  per  100. 
CLOYD  NIEMONU,  Box  80,  Me  All.terville,  Pa. 


FROM  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100  ;  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  $10; 
Light  Mixed,  $8.  Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  100*  live 
del.  guar.  Mitchell’s  Reliable  Poultry  Farm,  Mlllerstown,  l>a. 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred*  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  sire  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
"White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks* ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed  anv  week  in  May  at  312.00 
per  100;  330.00  per  300;  357.00  per  500; 
3110  per  1000. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

SS  SO  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.  *3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  *  »0  ■  6.50  12.00 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery. 

Postpaid.  Write  for  literature. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllst.rvlll.,  Pa. 


n  A  DV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $10.00  per  100 

DAD  I  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  9.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  12.00  per  100 

UllLAd  S.  C.  Reds .  12.00  per  100 

..  Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  per  100 

may  Delivery  LiKht  jiixed .  8 .00  per  100 

500  lots  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 

guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  F.  LEISTER,  McAllstervllle,  Feiina. 


CHICKS,  9c  ^  hranlgevsto«e 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 

Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Millerstown.  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  AI1|Y 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  l/ll  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  Chicks. 

$10.00  per  100  $47.50-500  $90.00—1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  p  fll  p  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CfllCfSLiJ 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  lonar  deep  rectangular 
bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  production. 

$10  00  Per  100;  $47.50.  500;  $90.  1000. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CT  T  T  V  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
H  1  A  QUALITY 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  Reds,  Mixed. 

R RAM RLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Fhone  808  Chestertown,  ltd. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  1  I  c. 

Heavy  Mixed .  9c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
livo  arrival.  J.  A.  lUVMIUHDNEB,  Beaver  Springs.  Penna. 

QUALITY  CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  9c;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas, 
the;  Buff  Rocks.  Hambnrgs,  18c;  Heavy  Mixed,  9c; 
Light  Mixed.  8c.  PLUM  CREEK  P0ULTR1  FARM.  Sunbury,  Pa. 


I 


Important  to  Advertisers  J 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morniLg  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


8000 
Breeding 
"Reds  on  our 

own  Farms  with  12  years  of 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub¬ 
bard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 
sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
wy  Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
J#  catalog  gives  full  information  about 
■  Farms  and  profit-making  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  154   WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


our 


Years 


H£DB,RD 

BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  famous  thruout 
the  country  for  high  production,  vigor 
and  size.  Our  4,000  breeders  averaged 
60%  for  December  and  65%  for  Jan¬ 
uary. 


LARGEST  RED  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. — trapnested,  bloodline,  disease  free. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

8- ,0-WEEK  PULLETS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Evey  bleeder  a  high  production  bred  bird — all 
are  100*  clean  by  State  test,  and  carry  high  record 
contest  blood  lines. 

You  can’t  buy  better  bred,  or  sturdier  chicks 
Customers  are  growing  96*  and  more. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  K  Attleboro,  Mass. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN  CHIX  R.  I.  RED 

Officially  More  Winning  Production  Pens  in  8  years 
than  any  other  Strain  of  Reds. 

Petersime  Electrically  Hatched 

State  Accredited  B.  W.  D.  Free.  Arnval  alive  guaranteed. 
Catalog.  WALKER  HATCHERIES,  Marlboro,  N.  H. 


DADV  AUiriTC  ROCKS.  REDS  and 
DADT  vlll vIV v  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  May  Prices. 

4CALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  1>.  Scott  Box  68  Harrington.  Ibeli 


Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  w“eekfy 

Every  breeder  trapnested  and  every  chick  from  our  own 
egg.  One  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and  partic¬ 
ulars  write,  llOUGI, ASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


R  SINGLE  COMB  C  vt-  Certified,  tested,  sires 
HODE  ISLAND  REDW  from  200-300  hens.  3  weeks 
Chicks.  Dav-old,  930  per  100;  9190  per  1,000.  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  RN-IO  llARTLANi),  VT. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Summer  prices. 
912.00—100  91  10— l.ooo  $500— 5000, 
S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

*12.00  per  lOO.  *118  per  lOOO. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Chas.  F.  Ewing  lit.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


Darrarl  Bnnb  Ervrvo  Blood-tested  flock.  N.  Y.  State  Cer- 
Darreu  110CK  Lggs  tilled.  100— $10.00;  selected,  100— 

$6  00:  360— $20  00.  ARTHUR  1.  DAT,  Auburn,  N.  T.,  R.  8 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  WEEKLYS 

Large,  strong  chicks  from  good  layers  (some  blood- tested). 
Discount  on  large  orders.  Low  Prices.  10%  books  order 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY  NEW  BERLIN,  PENNA. 


FRANCAIS  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS.  AUSTRALORPS— Winners 

Storrs,  Farmingdale.  111.  Pens.  Cockerels,  Pullets, 
Chicks,  Eggs.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Weslhamptou  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE— White.  Ruff  011101^6 

Columbia  and  Itarred  KockV  R  ■  I  V  IV O 

Also  White  Wyandotte  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  Chicks, 
Order  at  once.  MURRAY’S  POULTRY  FARM  and 
HATCHERY,  R  2,  Newark,  Del. 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorns,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light,  $8.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Bax  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  12c;  R.  I. 
Reds,  12c;  Heavy  Mixed.  10c.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
paid.  It.  W.AMEY  -  -  Cocolumug,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


GOLREfi  Wyandottes,  Ruttercups,  R.  O.  R.  I. 

Reds,  Fawn  and  White  Runner  Ducks.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  ARCHIE  HORTON,  Pulaski,  N.  Y„  R.  4 


White  Wyandottes 


CHICKS,  EGGS— Large  Catalogue. 

Sherman  Bowden,  Box  195  A,  Mansfield,  0 


DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  leghorn1  chicks 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
200-egg  dams.  Also  price  list  on  Barred  Rocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEAFORD,  DEL. 


CLASS  A  CHICKS 

At  8  fee  up.  Several  varieties.  No  money 
down.  Pay  10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D. 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  911.60  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C  ROMIG  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


VALLEY  Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Legh’ns  91  I  per  100 

VIFW  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  10  per  100 

, — >  . _ | <  -  •  o  B.  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds .  12  per  100 

1 *  Heavy  Mix  .  910  Light  Mix  b  per  100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  100O  lots.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  YIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehreuzeller.  McAIletervllle.  Penna. 


mixing  this  ration,  the  bulk  amounts  to 
be  added  to  the  oats  may  be  readily  de¬ 
termined.  This  grain  ration  is  to  be  fed 
both  Summer  and  Winter.  It  is  of  de¬ 
cided  advantage  to  add  from  1  to  2  per 
cent  of  cod-liver  oil  to  the  grain  ration. 

Hay  should  be  provided  daily.  It 
should  be  clean,  well-cured  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  the  beginner  to  note  the  amount  of 
hay  consumed.  If  hay  is  not  supplied, 
and  straw  is  used  for  bedding,  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  bedding  may  be  eaten.  While 
this  does  no  harm  in  limited  amounts, 
the  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  to  be  desired 
to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  roughage  need¬ 
ed.  Succulent  feed  is  needed  throughout 
the  year,  but  especially  during  the  Winter. 

During  the  Summer,  grass  and  leafy 
vegetables  are  easily  secured.  During 
the  Winter  cabbage  leaves,  lettuce,  celery 
tops  and  roots  should  be  provided.  If 
one  lives  near  a  market,  vegetable  trim¬ 
mings  may  be  secured.  A  crop  may  be 
grown  and  stored  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  to  provide  green  feed.  Carrots  are 
excellent  for  the  pigs,  but  their  cost  may 
make  their  use  prohibitive.  It  may  be 
possible  to  provide  succulent  feed  by 
sprouting  oats.  It  is  sometimes  possible 
to  do  this  in  the  house  used  for  raising 
the  pigs. 

Besides  the  hay,  grain  and  succulent 
feed  it  is  well  to  put  a  small  block  of 
salt  where  the  pigs  may  have  access  to  it. 
Some  companies  manufacture  a  small 
block  that  can  be  placed  in  a  container 
or  hung  on  the  wall  where  it  may  be  kept 
clean.  Water  should  be  provided  at  all 
times.  It  should  be  clean  and  fresh.  Wa¬ 
ter  containers  used  for  this  purpose  must 
be  kept  clean.  It  is  possible  to  place 
these  containers  so  that  droppings  are 
not  apt  to  get  into  the  water  supply. 

There  are  many  reports  that  pigs  are 
dying  of  pneumonia.  With  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  fairly  uniform  temperature 
and  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  in  the  grain 
ration  these  losses  will  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the 
value  of  the  cod-liver  oil  as  a  factor  in 
keeping  up  resistance  to  disease.  If  the 
caretaker  has  a  cold  and  fails  to  take 
some  precautions  during  his  work  in  the 
caviery  it  is  possible  to  see  the  effect  on 
the  pigs,  with  losses  that  vary  with  the 
appearance  of  the  cold. 

Frequent  cleaning  of  the  cages  is  es¬ 
sential.  Spraying  them  with  an  antisep¬ 
tic  solution  frequently  is  an  aid  in  con¬ 
trolling  disease.  Avoid  over-crowding  in 
the  cages.  Remove  the  females  at  the 
time  of  advanced  pregnancy.  The  young 
are  left  with  the  mother  for  two  to  six 
weeks.  In  the  meantime,  mating  may 
occur  and  successive  litters  be  raised 
without  detriment  to  the  mother.  The 
first  litter  is  usually  produced  when  the 
female  is  four  to  five  months  old.  Under 
proper  care,  these  females  will  raise  four 
litters  and  weigh  1%  to  2  lbs.  at  the  age 
of  one  year. 

Briefly,  then,  one  should  provide  the 
following :  Well-constructed,  comfortable 
quarters  with  heat,  sunlight  and  ventila¬ 
tion.  A  grain  mixture  that  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  demands  of  frequent 
litters  and  provide  for  body  growth.  Cod- 
liver  oil  in  amounts  of  1  to  2  per  cent 
of  the  grain  mixture.  Clean,  well-cured 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  Succulent  feed : 
grasses  and  vegetables  in  Summer,  and 
roots,  sprouted  oats,  cabbage,  lettuce,  cel¬ 
ery  tops  in  Winter.  Salt  at  all  times. 
Fresh,  clean  water  in  clean  containers. 
Clean  cages  with  dry  bedding. 

J.  F.  SHIGLEY,  D.  V.  M. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Chicks  with  Colds 

This  is  my  first  year  for  chicks,  and 
am  not  having  very  good  results.  Have 
a  new  brooder-house.  My  chicks  are  Black 
Giants  and  are  four  weeks  old.  The  last 
week  I  have  lost  quite  a  few  and  don’t 
know  whether  it  is  colds  or  not.  My 
stove  has  never  been  out  since  I  started 
it  aud  keep  it  at  a  good  temperature. 
They  sneeze  and  gasp  for  breath.  I  have 
rubbed  their  heads  and  throats  with  lina- 
ment  and  have  been  giving  two  drops  of 
creolin  in  a  quart  of  water,  w.  s.  R. 

These  chicks  may  have  caught  colds 
from  exposure  to  dampness  or  drafts  in 
the  brooder  or  may  be  suffering  from  some 
infection  derived  from  moldy,  musty  lit¬ 
ter  or  spoiled  food.  All  these  things 
should  be  looked  into.  Only  clean,  sweet 
litter,  free  from  mustiness  should  be  used 
and  the  chicks  in  the  brooder,  while  being 
given  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight, 
should  not  lie  exposed  to  floor  drafts,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  night.  The  brooder  stove 
should  supply  heat  enough  to  warm  the 
chicks  quickly  when  they  are  close  to  it, 
a  temperature  of  from  90  to  100  beneath 
the  canopy,  but  the  brooder  room  should 
be  large  enough  to  permit  the  chicks  to 
find  cooler  temperatures  for  exercise  away 
from  the  stove.  A  double  room  has  ad¬ 
vantages  in  this  respect.  Attempts  to 
avoid  colds  or  cure  them  by  shutting  the 
brooder  up  tightly  should  not  be  made ; 
fresh  air  in  abundance  i  needed  but  it 
should  not  come  as  direct  drafts  upon  the 
floor  where  the  chicks  stay.  Window  and 
other  openings  should  be  managed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  I  do  not  know  how  rubbing 
a  chick’s  head  with  anything  or  giving 
it  something  in  the  drinking  water  can  af¬ 
fect  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  air  passages  shown  by  obstruction  to 
breathing  and  discharges  from  the  nos¬ 
trils.  Simple  colds  should  be  recovered 
from  if  conditions  are  healthful.  More 
serious  diseases  in  young  chicks  are  like¬ 
ly  to  prove  fatal  in  spite  of  any  treat¬ 
ment.  M.  B.  D. 


May  4,  1929 


Kill  Rats 

_  Without  Poison 

A  New  Exterminator1  that 
Won*t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry y 
Dogs ,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home  .barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadl  v 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  reconi 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money 'Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  suddIv 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


KILL  RATS 

Without  Endangering  Your 
Livestock,  Poultry,  Cats  or  Dogs 

USE  GENUINE 

Red  Squill  Powder 

Recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  ol 
Agriculture  os  an  Effective  Raticide 

1-2  LB.  CAN .  91.00) 

1  LB.  CAN  1.75  PREPAID 

5  LB,  CAN .  7.00  j 

ASIA  DRUG  COMPANY,  INC. 

236  Water  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

8  to  lO  Weeks  Old 

reliable  Indian  Head  Strain 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB—" 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OvrWW  English  Strain,  with- trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  In  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  forhatehing 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circularfree. 
Cecil  Sherow  end  Olive  Brigcs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
BOB  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 


CLOVERDALE  -V,,  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 


Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  From  our  cheapest  matings  our  customers  are 
getting  200-egg  pullet  averages.  Take  advantage  of  oui 
40*  discount  June  1st.  Good  chicks  grow  fast. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart. 


R.  F.  D.  No.  I 


Cortland,  N.  Y« 


Prop. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


75,000 
MAY 

50 

$5.50 
6.50 


25 


CHICKS  FOli 
HELIVEKY 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns...  $3.00 

Barred  Rox .  3. 50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.50  6  50 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4.00  7.50 

Light  Mixed .  2. 50  4.50  8  00  37  50  70 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9  50  15  00  85 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100*  arrival 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

1400 

800 

9.50 


600 

$47.50 
57.50 
57  50 
65.00 
37  50 
45  00 


iooo 

$  90 
110 
110 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  171,  Richfield,  Penns. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes _  $4.00  $7.50  $14.00  $67.50  $130 

Rocks  or  Reds .  3  50  6.50  12  00  57  50  110 

AVh.  Leghorns .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47-50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00  5  50  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 


From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100*  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FREE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant,  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 


Penna.  Slate  Certified  Leghorn  Chicks 

Pure  Hanson  and  Hanson- \V j  ekoff  Strains. 

All  males  from  hens  laying  200  to  315  eggs  in  a  year. 
Free  catalog  describing  our  modern  hatchery,  poultry 
farm,  matings,  R.  O.  P.  entries,  records,  etc.  Also  offer 
Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  from  good  stock. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


^UI^KC  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
V/li  IV/I\0  Barred  Rock* 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test 
ed.  Large,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTE*  POULTRY  FARM,  Bos  237,  MiHlinlawn,  P» 


T’UIPIfC  PULLETS  from  Barron’s  White  Leghorns. 
UnlLIYi)  Imported  anually  from  Barron  England. 
Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free. 

Bishop’s  Poultry  Farm,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


LEWIS  FARMS  CRICKS  Moderate  Prices. 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome 

Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis,  Bavlsvllle,  R.  I.,  8<>r  R 


_May  20th  and  later— Barron  W.  Leghorns.  »e 
UfllCrZSTancred  W.  Leghorns,  8?£e;  White  Leghorns 
8c;  Bar.  Rocks,  10c;  Heavy  Mix.,  9e:  Light  Mix.,  7o  Induc¬ 
ed  on  large  orders.  Order  from  adv.  or  circular,  lwv 
guaranteed.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  JMSSISiS 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  N.  J. 


Bred-to-Lay  Chicks,  $10  Per  Hun. 

Barred  Rocks-Wh.  Leghorns  May  and  June  deliveries 

28  Chicks. ...  92.75  50  Chicks  95.25 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  MILFORD,  DEL 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every- 
whereHomers.  Carneaux.  White  Kingrs  a  specialty. 
U  other  breeds.  Send  10c  for  32-P.  catalog  and 
price  _  ,  „  38  N.  B.aeon  St. 

Allston  Squab  Co.  ai.i.stox.  mass 


ponr 


«rW 


695 


lit  Af  NE  W  -  Y'  OR  K  E  R 


DOMESTIC. — The  Fearon-Stoue  bill, 
eomoelling  owners  and  operators  of  mo- 
Ior  Vehicles  to  show  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  was  signed  by  Gov.  Roosevelt  at 
Albany,  April  18.  Any  operator  must  be 
‘  bje  to  meet  a  judgment  if  it  is  rendered 
Gainst  him  up  to  $5,000  for  an  injury  to 
one  person,  un  to  $10,000  for  an  injury 
to  more  than  one  person,  and  up  to  $1,000 
for  property  damage.  Otherwise  his 
license  will  be  revoked.  The  license  of 
anyone  who  has  been  found  guilty  of 
driving  while  intoxicated  or  who  has  left 
the  scene  of  an  accident  without  report- 
jn„  it  will  be  suspended  until  he  has 
•uven  proof  of  his  financial  responsibility 
in  case  of  future  accidents.  The  proof 
may  be  an  insurance  policy,  a  bond,  or  a 
deposit  with  the  State.  The  bill  is  a  com¬ 
promise  measure  backed  by  the  Automo¬ 
bile  Association  of  America.  In  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Governor  it  was  attacked 
as  a  business-getting  scheme  of  insurance 
companies. 

A  3%-ton  bundle  of  eight  steel  girders 
dropped  from  the  22nd  floor  of  the  new 
Western  Union  building  at  West  Broad¬ 
way  and  Thomas  St.,  New  York,  April 
20.  tearing  through  scaffolding  at  the 
eighth  and  second  floor  levels  and  bearing 
four  workmen  to  instant  death.  At  least 
a  dozen  others  were  injured,  but  all  ex¬ 
cept  one  were  able  to  go  home  after  hav¬ 
ing  their  wounds  dressed  at  the  scene  or 
at  hospitals. 

April  21  floods  and  tornadoes  in  the 
Southwest  caused  heavy  damage  and  loss 
of  life  at  Tillar,  Ark. ;  13  persons  were 
killed.  The  tornadoes  April  21  followed 
others  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and 
Missouri.  The  town  of  Reece,  Kan.,  was 
almost  obliterated  April  20  by  a  storm 
that  took  one  life.  A  survey  of  the  part 
of  Bolivar,  Mo.,  that  was  swept  by  a 
tornado  April  20  showed  that  11  persons 
were  injured  and  nearly  50  homes  razed 
or  badly  damaged.  The  property  loss  was 
estimated  around  $100,000.  No  one  was 
seriously  injured  and  the  homeless  were 
being  cared  for  by  neighbors. 

Landing  at  Bolling  Field,  Washington, 
April  20,  Capt.  Walter  F.  Kraus  and 
Lieut.  John  E.  Upston  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps  completed  the  first  round  trip  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  Havana  in  two 
dawn-to-dusk  hops.  Both  officers  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Air 
Corps  at  Washington.  According  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Kraus,  their  mission  was  to  inspect 
the  work  of  the  Cuban  Air  Commission, 
a  detail  of  three  officers  and  two  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Air  Corps  un¬ 
der  command  of  Capt.  Itosenham  Lean, 
who  ax-e  assisting  the  Cuban  army  in  the 
training  of  its  air  service.  The  work  of 
the  commission  was  praised  by  Captain 
Kraus,  who  said  that  about  12  Cuban 
pilots  have  been  trained  in  the  United 
States  and  Havana.  A  42  weeks’  course 
is  given  them  based  on  the  United  States 
Air  Corps  program. 

Six  persons  met  death  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  April  21,  in  the  most  disastrous 
airplane  accident  in  the  history  of  San 
Diego  when  a  large  Phoenix-bound  pas¬ 
senger  ship  of  the  Maddux  Air  Lines, 
Inc.,  and  a  pursuit  plane  with  army  in¬ 
signia  crashed  in  mid-air.  over  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city.  Both  planes,  badly  crip¬ 
pled  by  the  impact,  hurtled  to  the  ground 
at  the  side  of  the  canyon. 

Four  persons  were  killed  instantly  near 
Steubenville,  O.,  April  21,  and  four  others 
injured  so  severely  they  were  expected  to 
die  when  their  car  plunged  over  a  100- 
ft.  embankment  and  was  struck  by  a 
speeding  Pennsylvania  Railroad  passen¬ 
ger  train.  All  were  members  of  the  same 
family.  The  accident  occurred  as  another 
machine  side-swiped  the  car,  hurtling  it 
over  the  embankment  to  the  railroad 
tracks.  The  driver  of  the  other  car  failed 
to  stop  and  police  took  up  his  trail. 

April  21  ceremonies  were  held  at  Palos, 
Spain,  to  dedicate  a  monument  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  presented  to  Spain  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  suggestion  for  the 
memorial  at  Palos  to  the  discoverer  of 
America  was  made  at  a  dinner  tendered 
to  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  in  Philadelphia  on  Columbus  Day, 
Oct.  12,  1926.  As  a  result  of  that  sugges¬ 
tion,  made  by  Alexander  P.  Moore,  re¬ 
cently  Ambassador  to  Spain  and  now 
Ambassador  to  Peru,  Commodore  IL  A. 
'  •  Smith,  William  II.  Page,  Miss  Anne 
Morgan,  Morgan  J.  O'Brien  and  others 
formed  the  Columbus  Memorial  Fund, 
'nc.,  to  acquire  funds  for  creating  and 
presenting  to  Spain  some  symbolic  figure 
i  v!C^  would.  commemorate  America’s 
mu  to  Spanish  initiative  and  courage, 
the  statue  symbolizing  Columbus  is  70 
"  high ;  the  pedestal,  containing  the 
statues  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen 
sabella,  is  44  ft.,  making  the  total  height 
ct  the  monument  114  ft.  The  sculptor  of 
hionument  is  Mrs.  Gertrude  Vander¬ 
bilt  Whitney. 

The  discovery  of  a  “fatty”  acid,  which 
":ay  t iave  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
s  arch  of  present-day  science  for  a  cure 
or  tuberculosis,  was  reported  April  22  to 
tVo  Aational  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
shington.  The  acid,  a  chemical  sub- 
-im-e  winch  is  almost  a  solid  at  certain 
tnvJleiature,s’  induces  the  growth  of 
when  injected  into  normal  ani- 
.  '  ft  may  he  the  root  of  tuberculosis, 

,  a  study  of  its  formation  in  human 
atl,'lan!  activity  may  provide  a  new 
i-  V  ot  attack  against  the  disease.  The 
on  /if  *  1esuit  of  research  carried 
<i  the  Rockefeller  Institute  by  Dr. 


Florence  R.  Sabin,  the  only  woman  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy,  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Doan 
and  Dr.  C.  F.  Forkner.  It  was  described 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  results  ob¬ 
tained  so  far  of  the  extensive  study  of 
the  disease  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association.  The 
work  centers  around  the  hope  that  a 
means  of  curing  the  disease  may  be  found 
by  studying  the  chemistry  of  the  bacilli 
which  acts  as  a  parasite  on  one  of  the 
cells  of  the  body.  One  part  of  the  .study 
is  to  tear  apart  the  component  elements 
of  the  cell,  another  is  to  produce  these 
fractions  in  large  quantities. 

The  Laconia  Circle  Levee,  encompass¬ 
ing  about  13.000  acres  of  rich  farm  land, 
broke  unexpectedly  April  22,  adding 
about  1.500  refugees  to  the  3,500  others 
previously  forced  from  their  homes  in 
lower  Philips  County,  Ark.,  by  high 
water.  The  entire  area  inside  the  18-mile 
levee  was  inundated.  Backwaters  of  the 
White  River,  which  had  been  banked 
against  the  circular  dikes  for  weeks, 
forced  a  50-ft.  gap  in  the  weakened  earth¬ 
work  and  a  few  hours  later  the  break 
had  widened  to  more  than  200  ft.  Resi¬ 
dents,  warned  by  telephone  and  farm 
bells,  quickly  began  to  scramble  for  places 
of  safety.  For  several  days  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  had  kept  a  train  near 
Snow  Lake  for  such  an  emergency.  Steam 
was  kept  up  in  the  locomotive  day  and 
night  and  the  crew  lived  in  the  caboose. 
Attached  to  the  engine  was  a  string  of 
flat  cars  and  box  cars  in  which  the  refu¬ 
gees  left  with  their  household  effects.  No 
lives  were  lost  and  all  live  stock  was 
saved.  The  Laconia  Circle  section  is  a 
low-lying  area  that  at  one  time  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  a  lake.  It  has  been 
farmed  more  than  SO  years. 

Examination  by  Dr.  Theophile  Raphael, 
recorder's  court  psychiatrist,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  of  100  traffic  law  violators,  picked 
at  random  in  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cotter’s 
court,  revealed  that  one  was  insane,  13 
others  were  classed  as  feeble-minded  and 
the  great  majority  were  suffering  from 
some  mental  or  physical  handicap.  Other 
statistics  were  that  42  drivers  were  classi¬ 
fied  as  of  inferior  intelligence,  three  were 
seriously  handicapped  physically,  14 
showed  defects  of  vision  and  seven  suf¬ 
fered  from  impaired  hearing.  Four  others 
were  found  to  be  color  blind ;  46  were 
seriously  handicapped  by  alcoholism. 

PRESIDENT  HOOVER  AT  NEW 
YORK. — President  Herbert  Hoover,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  members  of  The  Associated 
Press  at  a  luncheon  April  22  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf,  New  York,  declared  that  crime  and 
disrespect  for  law  threatened  the  future 
of  the  nation.  In  a  forceful  proclama¬ 
tion  to  newspaper  publishers  and  editors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  he  called 
upon  every  American  to  obey  all  of  the 
law  and  to  aid  in  its  enforcement.  The 
President  analyzed  the  causes  of  the 
widespread  disrepute  of  law.  The  prohi¬ 
bition  law,  he  declared,  ivas  not  the  main 
source  of  the  lawlessness.  Less  than  8 
per  cent  of  the  convictions  for  felonies 
last  year  could  be  traced  directly  to  the 
dry  act.  Prohibition  violations,  he  said, 
are  “but  a  sector  of  the  invasion  of  law¬ 
lessness.”  Mr.  Hoover  said  that  law  en¬ 
forcement  by  all  was  the  dominant  issue 
before  the  country.  Its  solution,  he  said. 
Avas  more  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
American  institutions  than  any  other 
question.  This  reference  to  prohibition 
Avas  the  only  direct  mention  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment  in  Mr.  Hoover’s  ad¬ 
dress,  Avhieh  took  25  minutes  to  deliver. 
All  crime,  he  said,  .had  increased  in  the 
United  States,  from  murder  to  forgery, 
to  the  point  where  life  and  property  in 
this  country  Avere  relatively  more  unsafe 
than  in  any  other  civilized  country  in  the 
Avorld.  “I  am  wondering,”  he  said, 
“whether  the  time  has  not  come  to  realize 
that  Ave  are  confronted  with  a  national 
necessity  of  the  first  degree,  that  Ave  are 
not  suffering  from  an  ephemeral  crime 
Avave  but  from  a  subsidence  of  our  foun¬ 
dations.” 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  Aeronautics 
Branch,  Department  of  Commerce,  is 
drafting  rules  for  the  regulation  of  flying 
fields.  These  rules  will  compel  inspection 
and  licensing  of  all  planes  and  will  regu¬ 
late  instruction  and  size  of  fields. 

Harry  F.  Sinclair’s  motion  for  rehear¬ 
ing  on  his  conviction  for  contempt  of  the 
Senate  Avas  throAvn  out  by  the  Supreme 
Court  April  22.  The  oil  millionaire  now 
has  no  legal  loopholes  left  to  escape  serv¬ 
ing  his  90-day  sentence  in  the  local  jail 
for  his  defiance  of  the  Senate  Teapot 
Dome  Committee  five  years  ago.  His 
laAvyers  will  ask  Justice  Hitz  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court  to  stay 
execution  of  the  sentence.  But  even  if 
that  Avere  granted  it  Avrould  amount  only 
to  a  postponement.  His  most  sanguine 
counsel  have  no  real  hope  of  it  any  more 
than  they  have  of  a  Presidential  pardon, 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  noAV  could 
save  the  oil  millionaire  from  going  behind 
the  bars. 

Married  women  throughout  the  world 
should  have  the  right  to  select  their  own 
nationality,  as  unmarried  persons  do,  and 
not  be  compelled  to  follow  automatically 
the  nationality  of  their  husbands,  the 
council  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  decided  April  22  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  110  delegates  at  the  mid¬ 
year  meeting  of  directors  and  national 
officers.  In  stating  its  position  on  the 
nationality  problem,  which  is  expected  to 
be  an  important  subject  of  discussion 
vrhen  the  conference  for  the  codification 
of  international  Iuav  meets  at  the  Hague 
in  1930,  M  iss  Belle  Sherwin,  president, 
said  the  league  was  reaffirming  its  belief 
in  the  principle  upheld  by  her  organiza¬ 
tion  in  support  of  the  Cable  Act  in  1922. 


0^/lnnouncing 

New  Low  Prices 

Effective  May  6th 

For  Utility  Chicks 


BREED 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

W.  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57  A0 

$110.00 

Barred  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

W.  Rocks 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

Broiler  Chicks 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

100.00 

SPECIAL  MATINGS — Add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices. 
No  special  matings  on  Broiler  Chicks. 

Five  big  hatches  each  week  insure  prompt  deliveries. 
Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Remit  with  money  order,  check,  or  cash  registered. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Department  9 

**  tenon,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  T.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Trenton,  M.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  M.  T.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Camden,  If.  J.  W.  Springfield,  Matt. 


100,000  Rugged  Rosemont  Chicks 
for  Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  May  12 

No  order  too  large  for  us  to  fill  promptly.  No  order  too  small  to  receive  careful  personal 
attention.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed  to  every  purchaser.  Rush  May  orders  now. 

Reduced  Prices  on  Several  Breeds 

25 

White  Leghorns  . $3.75 

Brown  Leghorns  .  3.50 

Barred  Rocks,  Grade  A  . 4.00 

Barred  Rocks.  Utility  . 3,50 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Grade  A  .  4,00 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Utility  .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.75 

White  Rocks  .  4,75 

State  Certified  Jersey  Black  Giants  . . . . .  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3,25 

POSTAGE  PREPAID— SEND  CHECK.  P( 

FREE  GIANT  FOLDER — Gives  You  Facts  and  Fun.  Write  Today. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 
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K,  POSTAL  OR  EXPRESS 

ORDER. 

from  Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  White  Leghorns 

This  Superb  Mating  consists  of  350  yearling  hens,  imported  from  Tom  Barron,  of  England.  _ 

The  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  lbs.  and  up  to  6  lbs.,  and  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year  per  hen. 

Big  Healthy  Chicks  from  the  World’s  Best  Strains 

14  varieties.  Matings  sired  by  purebred  males  from  the  world’s  finest  trapnested  egg  strains.  Dams  of  high 
production,  250  to  302-egg  lines.  Park's,  Burroughs,  Fisbel,  Sheppard,  Dustin,  Pape  and  others  of  similar 
farmous  breeding. 

I  guarantee  satisfaction  and  give  you  personal  service. 

Ref.:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES  —  EFFECTIVE  MAY  15 

S.  C.  White,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas . $5.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  and  R.  C.  Reds;  Blk.  Minorcas .  6.50 

Wh.  AVyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Buff  Minorcas  .  7.00 

Imported  Barron  Leghorns;  AVh.  Minorcas;  Park's  Rocks  .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed.  $IQ  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $8  per  100:  W.  P.  Ducklings,  25c  each.' 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  if  desired  (pay  postman  on  delivery).  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  tells  all  about  our  big  size 
Winter  Laying  Chicks  and  profits  you  can  make  with  them.  Send  for  your  copy. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  40  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
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WENE 

State-Supervised 

B  I  ood-Teitcd 


1  ■  1  a  ■  i  i  ^ 

Sharply  Reduced  May  Prices  1 

We  are  now  quoting  amazingly  low  May  prices  on  Wene  Blood-Tested 
Chicks.  Ail  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  State-Supervised.  Our  Cross-Bred 

Chicks  make  best-paying  broilers  and  soft  roasters.  nrwrrr VAAZrTTTiri 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  50  100  600  1000 

White  Leghorns,  State-Supervised  . $7.50  $14.00  $65.00  $120.00 

Rock-Wyandotte  Cross-Bred  .  6.50  12.50  60.00  110.00 

Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  .  8.50  16.00  77.50  150.00 

All  Chick  Shipments  Sent  Postage  Prepaid — 100%  Live  Delivery. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS— STATE-SUPERVISED— 8-10  weeks,  $115.00  per  100, 
f.o.b.  Vineland,  N.  J.  Immediate  delivery. 

FREE  FOLDER  AND  MATING  LIST  MAILED  ON  REQUEST. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


<»##  PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  DEPENDABLE  CHICKS 

Our  reduced  May  prices  are  effective  this  week, 
dealing  for  which  the  original  pioneer  hatchery  has 

PROMPT  MAY  7,  8,  9—15.  16  DELIVERIES 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $4.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  4.50 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks  .  5.25 

Brown  Leghorns  and  Anconas  .  5.00 

Jersey  Giants  .  7.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.75 

SPECIAL  MATINGS,  4c  a  chick  higher.  The  aristocrats  of  chlckdom. 

All  Chicks  Prepaid — Safe  Arrival  and  Full  Count  Guaranteed. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  10  weeks  old,  from  Special  A.P.A.  Certified  Matings, 
May  Delivery,  $1  each,  express  collect. 

Pin**  Ti »*>*»  Hufphppv  box  r,  stockton,  new  jersey. 

*  llalLllcl  j  JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S. 
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MAY  &  JUNE  ARE  ALWAYS  THE  MONTHS  OF  BARGAINS  IN 

BRED-TO 
LAV 


PARKS 


ROCKS 


Best  Eggs  and  Chicks  25 %  off  DURING  MAY 

.  Half  Price  DURING  JUNE 

Old  Stock  One  Third  Off.  Youngsters  1 0%  Off 

Thie  16  nature^  natural  growing  seaBon.  The  weather  iemore  nettled.  Lots  of  Sun¬ 
shines  Greena  and  Bugs.  Keepn  them  growing  and  mature  quickly  into  winter  layers. 

Mr.  U.  Johnson,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J.,  Writes — My  late  hatch  stock  did  so  well  I  want 
more.  They  are  better  than  the  early  ones.  Outlayed  everything  around  here. 
NOW  is  your  chance  to  get  the  cream  of  the  World’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying 
Strain  at  prices  that  come  but  once  in  a  year.  Now  celebrating  their  40th  Anniversary. 

Prompt  shipment.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Parks  Strain.  The  Rarred  Rock  Strain  protected  by  U.S.  Registered  Trade  Mark. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA 
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V*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


May  4,  1929 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

April  25,  1929. 

April :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A.  $2.16,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41  ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2.15. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy 
Extra,  92  score  .... 
Firsts, '88  to  91  score 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  ......... 

Renovated  . 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 


$0.46  @$0.46% 


.45%  @ 
.44%  @ 
.44  @ 

.43  @ 

.36  @ 

.34  @ 

.42%(// 


.46  @ 

•44i/2  @ 
.44  @ 


45% 

•45% 

.441/2 

.431/2 

.40 

.35 

.43 

.48 

•17% 

.47 

•45% 

.45 


CHEESE 

State,  flat,  June  special  .$0.27% @$0.29% 


Fresh,  fancy  . 22  @ 

Wis.,  flats,  held . 26%  @ 

Young  America,  fresh 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white 
Average  extras  .  . 

Extra  firsts . 31 

Pacific  Coast,  white.  . .  . 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby,  best  .  . 

Gathered,  best  .  .  . 

Common  to  good 

DRESSED  PO 


.22% 

•27% 


sli  .23 

@ 

.24 

.  .$0.38 

@$0.39 

.  .  .32  %@ 

.33 

.  .  .31 

@ 

.32 

. .  .32 

@ 

.38 

.  .  .34 

@ 

.35 

.  .  .31 

@ 

.32 

.  .  .26 

@ 

.28 

HY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy, 
Fair  to  good 


lb. 


.  $0.42@$0.43 


.304/ 


Broilers  . 40@ 


Roosters 


.204/ 


Fowls  . . 24  @ 

.25  @ 
.164/ 
.50  @ 
.354/ 
364/ 


40 

.53 

.30 

.38 

.28 

.24 

.53 

.42 

.37 

.35 

.60 

3.00 


.304/ 

.154/ 

.264/ 
.15  @ 
.504/ 
.25  @ 


.53 

.17 

.32 

.17 

.65 

.30 


Ducks 

Geese  . 

Capons,  9  lbs.  each 
Mixed  weights  . 

Turkeys,  dry,  toms 

Hens  . 40@ 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 40@ 

Dark,  doz . 2.00@ 

Culls  . . 1.50 @  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0-34 @$0.36 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Capons  . . . 

Tame  rabbits  . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . .  . . 

Hogs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  Spring,  each  .... 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.  .  . . 

Maine.  150  lbs . 

Florida,  new,  bbl . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt.  .  . . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . . 

Horseradish,  St.  Loud 


bbl 


.$12,004/13.00 
..  7.50  @  8.25 
.  .  7.00 @  8.50 
.  .16.004/ 17.00 
.  .10.004/ 14.00 
.  .  6.004/  7.50 
.  .14.004/16.10 
.  .12.004/ 12.50 

.$0.21  @$0.22 
.  .16  @  .20 
.  .11  @  .13 

.  6.004/12.00 
.20.50  @23.00 
.  15.00  @16.00 
.16.00@21.00 


,$2.75@$3.00 
.  2.35  @  2.60 
.  3.50 4/  7.25 
.  4.00 @  8.00 
.  1.00@  2.90 


.$2.754/ $6.50 
..  1.50 @  2.50 
.  .754/ 

.  2.004/ 

.  2.004/ 

.  1.004/ 

.  1.504/ 

.  2.004/ 


Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu.  . 
Onions,  100  lbs.  . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs. 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu. 
Tomatoes,  6-bskt. 


1.75 
2.25 
3.00 

1.50 

3.50 
3.50 

13.50 
1.00@  4.00 

1.50  @ 

3.50  @ 
1.004/ 

2.504/ 

2.00  @ 

.754? 

3.00  47 
.7541 
1.2547 

1.50  @ 
2.75@ 


4.50 

5.00 

1.25 

4.00 

4.75 

2.75 
4.00 
1.00 
3.00 
4.50 
4.50 


crate. .  . 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.50 

pea  _  . 10. 254710. 50 

Red  kidney  .  8.00@  S.25 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.00@$6.50 

Albemarle  .  6.50@  8.00 

Greening  .  7.004/  7.50 

McIntosh  . 10.504/12.00 

Rome  . 2.75 @  6.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl .  2.004/  5.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . lo4/  .55 

HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . $0.12  47  $0.12% 

Dark  . 094/  .09% 

Orange  bloom  . 12@  To 


Comb,  24-frame  case  ....  4.50@  5.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  23.00@25.00 

No.  3  . 15.00  @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@24.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring.  .  ..$1.30% 
No.  2  red .  1.40% 

r  1  _  _  TWT  _  i A  II.  1  AfiTQ/ 


Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1-05% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 60 

Barley  . 74 

Rye .  1.01% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt.. 

. $0.19 

Grade  B  . 

. . 

.1(5 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.  .$0.54@ 

.55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

. .  .35  @ 

.42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.60@ 

.65 

Gathered  . 

.  .  .45  @ 

.55 

Fowls,  lb . 

.40@ 

.50 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .  .50  @ 

.60 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  .  . . 

.45@ 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

.4(1 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .  .02  @ 

.03 

String  beans,  lb . 

.15@ 

.30 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

.40@ 

.45 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.  .  .10@ 

.15 

Onions,  lb . 

.  .  .10  @1 

.20 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  Philadelphia  wholesale  fruit  and 
vegetable  market,  as  a  whole,  lias  been 
more  active  during  the  past  few  days, 
due  principally  to  lighter  receipts.  The 
rainy  weather  held  up  trading  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,'  but  good  quality  offerings  of  most 
lines  moved  more  freely  than  during  the 
week  previous.  The  apple  market  was 
slow,  with  demand  and  trading  limited  to 
the  really  fancy  marks.  At  this  period 
of  the  year  buyers  show  little  interest  in 
ordinary  quality  apples  because  of  the 
increasing  supplies  of  other  commodities 
which  are  available  on  the  market.  Near¬ 
by  bushel  Staymans  brought  $1.50  to 
$1.75,  while  a  few  fancy  marks  were  sold 
at  $2  to  $2.25.  Romes  and  Winesaps 
were  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75,  feiv  $1.85  to 
$2.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  2%-in. 
Paragons  sold  at  $1.75  to_$l.S5  a  bushel, 
with  smaller  sizes  at  $1.65.  A  few  sales 
of  New  York  2%-in.  Baldwins  were 
quoted  at  $1.85  to  $1.95.  The  first  can¬ 
taloupes  of  the  season  arrived  during  the 
week  from  Mexico,  and  were  sold  at  $10 
for  jumbo  crates,  and  $5  for  pony  crates. 
North  Carolina  strawberries  continued  to 
arrive  by  motor  truck,  a  haul  of  approxi¬ 
mately  500  miles.  Most  of  the  berries 
arrived  in  good  condition.  Auction  sales 
of  Klondikes  brought  $6.25  to  $6.50, 
while  Missionarys  brought  $4.15  to  $5.85 
per  32-qt.  crate.  South  Carolina  Mission¬ 
ary  sold  at  $3.85  to  $4.30.  Street  sales 
of  North  Carolina,  Klondikes  were  $5.50 
to  $7.50  and  Missionarys,  $4  to  $5.50.  The 
market  on  California  and  South  Carolina 
asparagus  was  weaker,  due  to  the  poorer 
quality  of  the  offerings,  as  reliable  com¬ 
mercial  advices  state  that  the  peak  of  the 
season  in  both  States  has  passed.  Prices 
for  California  stock  ranged  from  $2.50  to 
$6  per  dozen  bunches,  while  South  Caro¬ 
lina  stock  brought  mostly  $3.75  to  $6, 
according  to  the  size.  The  cool,  rainy 
weather  held  up  New  Jersey  cuttings, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  “grass'’  showed 
considerable  white.  Demand  was  slow, 
with  prices  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $4.75 
per  dozen  bunches.  The  relatively  light 
offerings  of  green  stock  moved  readily  at 
a  premium  of  50c  to  $1  per  crate.  Re¬ 
ceipts  from  Delaware  and  Maryland 
showed  much  the  same  condition  as_New 
Jersey,  with  green  stock  jit  $5  to  $7  per 
crate,  and  white  at  $2.75  to  $5.  New 
beets  were  steady,  with  Texas  crates, 
bunched,  quoted  at  $2  to  $2.75  and  South 
Carolina  half-barrel  hampers  bunched 
mostly  $1.25.  New  carrots  from  Texas 
were  firm  at  $2.75  to  $3,  few  as  high  as 
$3.50.  New  Jersey  chicory  was  steady 
at  35  to  50c  a  bushel.  Broccoli  greens 
were  in  lighter  receipt  and  the  market 
was  stronger  at  75c  to  $1  a  bushel.  Near- 
bv  dandelion  greens  met  a  fair  demand 
at  40  to  50c.  Kale  was  steady  at  40  to 
50c  a  bushel,  but  trading  was  limited. 
Spinach  was  in  light  supply  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  generally  firm.  Virginia  bushels 
brought  60c  to  $1.  while  nearby  offerings 
were  mostly  75  to  90c,  poorer  65e.  The 
market  on  scallions  was  somewhat  irregu¬ 
lar,  with  a  weaker  tendency  at  the  close_. 
Nearby  stock  was  quoted  at  50c  to  $1.25 
per  100  bunches,  with  most  sales  at  75c 
to  $1.  Truck  receipts  of  New  Jersey 
radishes  met  a  good  demand  at  $2  to 
$2.25  per  bushel.  Estimates  of  dealers 
place  the  number  of  bunches  in  a  bushel 
at  50  to  60.  Virginia  radishes  brought 
$1  to  $2  for  reds,  while  whites  were  slow 
at  75c  to  $1.50.  The  quality  of  the  rhu¬ 
barb  offered  for  sale  showed  the  effects 
of  the  cool  weather,  with  many  of  the 
stalks  small,  and  of  poor  color.  Nearby 
offerings  brought  2  to  3%c  per  bunch. 
The  cabbage  market  was  weaker,  with 
South  Carolina  half-barrel  hampers  at 
85c  to  $1  for  the  pointed  types.  The 
weakness  in  the  market  can  be  partially 
explained  by  the  prospect  of  heavier  pro¬ 
duction  in  seven  of  the  second-early 


States,  and  also  by  the  heavier  ship¬ 
ments,  which  totaled  880  cars  for  the 
week.  This  movement  is  aproximately 
twice  as  heavy  as  last  year.  Substantial 
increases  in  production  are  expected  in 
Alabama,  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina. 
Mushrooms  were  in  lighter  supply,  due  to 
the  cooler  weather.  Demand  and  trading 
were  active  and  the  market  strong,  but 
somewhat  irregular  at  the  close.  Nearby 
whites  in  3-lb.  bskts.  brought  $1.15  to 
$1.50, #  while  the  poorer  offerings  of 
browns,  creams,  buttons,  spots  and  opens 
brought  40  to  60c.  Both  old  and  new 
potatoes  were  more  active  and  the  market 
was  stronger,  temporarily.  Rains  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  harvesting  of  the  new 
stock,  and  shipments  were  accordingly 
lighter,  with  the  result  that  terminal 
market  holdings  were  light.  This  situa¬ 
tion  reacted  favorably  on  the  old  potato 
market  also.  Florida  Spaulding  Rose,  IT. 
S.  No.  1  brought  $7  to  $7.25  per  double¬ 
headed  barrel,  while  No.  2  sold  at  $4  to 
$4.50.  Pennsylvania  Round  Whites  sold 
at  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  120-lb.  sack.  Maine 
Green  Mountains  brought  mostly  $1.50 
to  $1.60,  while  New  York  stock  sold  at 
$1.50.  Nearby  sweet  potatoes  moved  very 
slowly  at  steady  figures.  Truck  receipts 
of  New  Jersey  yellows  brought  $1  to 
$1.25,  while  Maryland  and  Delaware 
bushels  were  quoted  at  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Yams  were  steady  at  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  was  somewhat  irregu¬ 
lar  during  the  past  week.  It  opened  firm, 
but  weakened  under  more  liberal  offer¬ 
ings  soon  after,  but  strengthened  again 
toward  the  close,  with  demand  and  trad¬ 
ing  becoming  more  active,  especially  for 
the  top  grades.  Fresh  extra  firsts  ranged 
from  29  to  30c.  Fresh  firsts  were  fairly 
active  at  27%  to  28%c.  mostly  28%c  at 
the  close.  Carefully  selected  and  candled 
marks  were  steady  at  36  to  38c,  while 
fancy  eggs  in  cartons  topped  the  market 
at  37  to  39c.  Storage  packed  extra  firsts 
were  quiet  at  30  to  31c. 

Live  fowls  were  barely  steady  at  the 
close,  with  colored  stock  at  35  to  36c, 
and  Leghorns  at  30  to  33c.  Broilers 
were  in  more  liberal  receipt  and  the 
market  weaker  at  46  to  48c  for  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Old  roosters  were  quiet  at  20  to 
22c.  Trading  in  fresh-killed  fowl  was 
quiet,  and  the  market  steady  to  firm,  with 
most  sales  at  35  to  38c  for  4  to  6-lb. 
birds.  Chickens  were  mostly  staggy,  and 
held  barely  steady  at  28  to  31c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Undergrades  of  hay  made  up  the  bulk 
of  the  receipts  during  the  week,  and  the 
market  was  dull,  with  stocks  ample  for 
the  demand.  Top  grades  held  barely 
steady.  No.  2  Timothy  and  light  clover 
mixed  continued  steady  at  $18  to  $19. 
Offerings  of  straw  were  light,  trading 
was  quiet,  and  prices  remained  unchanged 
from  the  week  previous.  Straight  rye 
brought  $20  to  $21,  wheat  straw  814  to 
$16,  and  oat.  straw,  $14  to  $15  per  ton. 

w.  w.  o. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  A.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Market,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

April  23. — Buying  has  been  moderate 
on  most  produce  offered  at  Boston  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Lettuce  has  experi¬ 
enced  sharp  price  advances  due  to  lighter 
supplies.  Potatoes  are  slightly  higher, 
with  an  improved  outlook.  Onions  con¬ 
tinue  mostly  ordinary.  The  wool  market 
has  developed  considerable  weakness, 
with  prices  generally  lower. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  limited.  Native  Baldwins,  ordi- 
narv  50c  to  $1.25,  fancy  $1.50  to  $2.25, 
extra  fancy,  $2.35  to  $2.60,  few  higher; 
McIntosh,  ordinary  $1  to  $2.  fancy  most¬ 
ly  $2  to  $2.50;  Wash.  Staymans  and  De¬ 
licious,  $2.25  to  $2.50  box. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  cut-off.  $1.50  to  $1.85  std. 
bu.  box;  Tex..  100-lb.  sacks,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  crts.,  behd..  $2.50  to  $3. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair.  Fla.  Savoy,  $1  to  $1.25 
1%-bu.  lipr. ;  S.  C.,  bbl.  crts.,  $2.50 ;  Tex. 
lettuce  crts,  $2. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  cut-off,  $1.50  to  $1.85  std. 
bu.  box ;  bchd.  Tex.,  crts.,  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
cut-off,  few  sales  $3  100-lb.  sacks. 

Celery.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair.  Fla.,  3  to  6  doz.,  $1.50  to 
$3.25  10-in.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate.  _  de¬ 
mand  improved.  Hothouse  native,  50  to 
60  cukes,  $4  to  $7  std.  bu.  box :  Fla.,  bu. 
crts.,  $4  to  $5. 

Dandelions. — Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native,  S5e  to  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  hothouse,  18  heads,  $1.50 
to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box  ;  Iceberg,  Ariz.,  4  to 
5  doz.  heads,  $4.50  to  $7  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Mass,  and  N.  Y.  fancy,  $1.25 
to  $1.50,  few  $1.75  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair,  quality  mostly  ordinary.  Mass.,  100 
lbs.,  ordinary  small,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Ind. 
and  Mich.,  100  lbs..  $4.50  to  $5;  Tex., 
std.  crts.,  mostly  $2.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Maine,  100-lb.  bags  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  $1.15  to  $1.25 :  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb. 
bags,  A  grade,  mostly  $1.40:  Fla.  Spald¬ 
ings.  No.  1.  mostly  $6.75  to  $7  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Hothouse  native.  50  to  60  bchs., 
mostly  $2.25  to  $2.75  std.  bu.  box ;  Va., 


bu.  tubs,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Hothouse  native  mostly  10  to  12e 
lb. ;  Calif.,  40-lb.  boxes,  $2.25' to  $2.75  ~ 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good ;  Va.,  90c  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow ;  market  dull  except  on  few  best 
Fla.,  6-bskt.  cr.,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  Mex.  lugs 
best  $4.50,  poorer  lower;  few  native  hot¬ 
house  fancy,  40  to  50c  lb. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  purple  top  and  ruta,  (ip  to 
85c  std.  bu.  box ;  P.  E.  I.  ruta.  81 75 
to  $2.25  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Market  firm,  demand  firm  on 
top  grapes;  few  sales  No.  1  Timothv  at 
$25  to  $26 ;  eastern,  $18  to  $23.50 ;  clover 
mixed,  $22  to  $23  ton. 

Eggs. — Market  quiet.  Nearby  henner¬ 
ies.  brown  extras,  34c  ;  mixed  colors.  33c ; 
white  extras,  32c;  fresh  eastern  extras’ 
33c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  extras 
held,  28  to  29c;  firsts,  held,  26  to  27c; 
fresh,  24  to  26c ;  westerns,  extras,  held. 
27  to  28%c;  firsts,  held,  24%  to  26c 
fresh.  23%  to  25c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  pea. 
$9.50  to  $9J5 ;  Calif,  small  white.  $10.50 
to  $10.75  ;  yellow  eyes,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  red 
kidney.  $8.25  to  $8.50;  Lima,  $13.75  to 
$14  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  weaker,  demand  light. 
Receipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston 
for  week  ending  April  13,  2.884,500  lbs. 

Grease  Basis, — Ohio  fine,  combing,  41 
to  42c ;  clothing  35  to  36c ;  %  blood, 
combing  45  to  47c,  clothing  40  to  41c; 
%  blood,  combing  49  to  50c,  clothing  44 
to  45c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1 
to  $1.03,  clothing  92  to  95c :  %  blood, 
combing  98c  to  $1.  clothing  90  to  92c; 
%  blood,  combing  92  to  95c.  clothing  80 
to  85c.  Terr.,  mostly,  combing  $1.02  to 
$1.05,  clothing  95  to  97c ;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  98c  to  $1,  clothing  92  to  95c;  % 
blood,  combing  93  to  95c,  clothing  83  to 
88c ;  %  blood,  combing  85  to  88c.  cloth¬ 
ing  75  to  80c;  low  %  blood,  combing  72 
to  77c. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good.  .  .$13.50@14.40 


950  to  1.100.  good . 14.00/// 14.40 

800  up.  medium . 12.50/0  14.00 

Common  . 10.50@12.50 

Heifers,  850  down,  good.  .  .  .12.00(0  13.50 
Common  and  medium....  9.00/0 12.00 

Cows  .  9.75(0 11.00 

Common  and  medium....  7.75(0  9.75 
Low  cutters  and  cutters..  5.50@  7.75 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good  beef .  .10.25 @11. 00 

Cutter  and  medium .  8.25@10.25 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch .  .11.50@T6.00 

Cull  and  common .  7.00@11.50 

Yealers,  milk-fed.  good-ch ...  15.50/0  17. 00 

Medium  . 13.00/0  15.50 

Cull  and  common .  8.00(0 13.00 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch  .  $11.75@  12.25 
Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-ch .  .  12.00(0 12.50 
Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch  .  .  .12.25(0  12.50 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch _ 1 1 .250/ 12.50 

SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch  ...  .10. 00(0  11.50 
Pkg.  sows,  smooth  It.  wts. .  .10.00@10.75 
SHEEP - SHORN  BASIS 

Lambs,  84  down,  good-ch  .  .$16.50(0 17.00 

92  down,  medium . 14.00@16.50 

All  wts.,  cull-eom .  9.50(014.00 

Spring  lambs,  good-ch . 20.00@22.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.-ch . 11. 00@  14.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch...  8.50@10.2:» 

120-150,  med.-ch . 8.00@10.00 

All  wts.,  eull-com . .  4.00@  8.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbls.,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%- 
in.  Baldwins  $4.75  to  $5.25,  2%-in.  $3.(4) 
to  $4;  IT.  S.  No.  2,  2%-in.  Baldwins, 
$4.25  to  $4.50 ;  unclassified  2  %-in.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $4;  bu.  bskt..  N.  Y.,  IT.  S.  No.  1. 
2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  unclassi¬ 
fied  2%-in.  Baldwins  $1.40  to  $1.50,  2%- 
in.  $1.35  to  $1.40.  Cabbage,  S.  C..  10O- 
1b.  crts.  $1  to  $1.25,  1%-bu.  liprs.  $1  to 
$1.10.  Kale,  Va.,  bu.  bskt.,  65c  to  Si- 
Lettuce,  Ohio  hothouse.  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.1-» 
to  $2.25.  Onions,  Mich.  No.  1  yellows, 
50-lb.  sack,  $1.25  to  $1.40.  Peas,  S.  C., 
bu.  lipr.,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Potatoes,  1 . 8. 
No.  1  grade,  150-lb.  sack.  Michigan  ru- 
rals,  $1.75  to  $1.85 :  N.  Y.  Whites.  $1.90 
to  $2  ;  Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  $2;  Pa.  whites. 
$1.75:  100-lb.  sack  Idaho  russets,  $2.2.< 
to  $2.35.  Pinach,  bu  bskt.,  Va.,  $1  to 
$1.10.  Sweet  Potatoes,  Del.,  bu.  hpr., 
yellows,  $1.90. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $20.50  to  $21:  stand¬ 
ard.  $19  to  $20 :  No.  2.  $16  to  $17 ;  No. 
3,  $13  to  $14  :  No.  1  light  clover  mixed. 
$17.50  to  $18.50;  No.  2.  $15.50  to  $16.50  : 
No.  1  clover  mixed.  $18  to  $19 ;  No.  2. 
$14.50  to  $16.50;  No.  1  clover.  $19.50  to 
$20.50;  No.  2.  $13  to  $16:  No.  1  heavy 
clover  mixed,  $17.50  to  $18.50 :  No.  1 
wheat  straw.  $13  to  $13.50 :  No.  2.  $11. oO 
to  $12;  No.  3.  $9.50  to  $10.50:  No.  1  oat 
straw,  $11  to  $1T.50;  No.  2.  $10  to  811- 

eggs 

Locals,  fresh  select  whites,  27  to  29cj 
browns,  27  to  28c ;  current  receipts,  -  > 
to  26c  per  doz. 

POULTRY 

Fresh  killed,  full  dressed  hens,  47c ; 
hog  dressed.  42c.  Live  poultry,  hens, 
heavy.  33c ;  Leghorns,  31  to  32c ;  roos¬ 
ters.  20c ;  broilers,  colored.  48  to  50c ; 
Leghorns,  32  to  45c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c  ; 
geese.  22  to  25c  per  lb. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Grange  Memorial  to  Horace 
Mann 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

One  of  the  greatest  educators  this 
country  ever  produced  was  Horace  Mann. 
Franklin  Grange,  of  Franklin,  Mass., 
where  this  eminent  man  was  born,  has 
recently  erected,  in  co-operation  with  the 
community,  a  fitting  monument  to  com¬ 
memorate  his  birthplace.  But  the  idea 
originated  with  Franklin  Grange,  and  to 
thal;  Grange  is  deserving  the  largest  part 
of  the  credit.  _ 

Horace  Mann  is  sometimes  called  the 
father  of  the  American  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  Certain  it  was  that  he  had  the 
leading  part  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
this  <rreat  educational  movement.  Until 
Franklin  Grange  erected  this  memorial 
there  was  no  monument  to  him  in  that 
community,  his  birthplace.  This  memo¬ 
rial  is  to  be  dedicated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  May  4,  1929,  and  the 
selectmen  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  have  pro¬ 
claimed  May  4  as  “Horace  Mann  Day,” 
the  birth  of  Mann  having  occurred  on 
May  4,  1796.  The  Mann  memorial  has 
been  erected  on  a  plot  on  the  old  Mann 
homestead  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  in 
the  south  central  part  of  Massachusetts. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  also 
arranged  to  co-operate  in  this  movement 
to  honor  its  distinguished  son,  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education  has 
recommended  that  suitable  exercises  be 
held  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
during  the  first  week  in  May  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  birth  of  Horace  Mann. 

It  would  also  be  fitting  that  Granges 
in  other  States  also  unite  in  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Mann  Day,  as  there  are  no  more 
loyal  supporters  and  champions  of  the 
common  schools  than  the  Granges  of 
America.  The  whole  country  owes  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  “Little  Red 
Schoolhouse”  and  the  thousands  of  emi¬ 
nent  men  that  received  their  elementary 
training  within  the  walls  of  the  rural 
schoolhouse.  Franklin  Grange  has  re¬ 
solved  to  observe  May  4  of  each  year  as 
Horace  Mann  Day  in  an  effort  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  this  great  educa¬ 
tor  and  statesman. 

Massachusetts  boasts  of  more  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  also  has  a  revolving  scholarship 
fund  far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other 
State  Grange,  which  has  helped  to  edu¬ 
cate  more  than  400  farm  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Bay  State. 

Horace  Mann  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  at  Providence,  and  in  1827 
was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Legislature.  His  first  speech  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  was  one  in  favor  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty.  In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  later 
he  became  president.  He  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education  for  11  years.  He  helped  to 
establish  many  normal  schools  in  his  na¬ 
tive  State  and  devoted  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  almost  wholly  to  the  cause  of 
education.  In  1843  he  made  a  trip  to 
Europe  to  study  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  leading  European  countries. 
The  report  of  his  investigations  was 
printed  and  widely  circulated  in  both 
America  and  Europe.  For  about  a  dozen 
years  following  his  return  from  Europe 
he  gave  lectures  on  education,  organized 
teachers’  conventions  and  did  much  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education  among 
the  common  people. 

In  1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
opponents  of  the  extension  of  slavery. 
He  succeeded  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
was  later  chosen  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  later  life  was  spent  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Antioch  College  at  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  where  he  labored  with 
great  success  until  his  death,  August  2, 
1859.  Few  Americans  have  exerted  a 
wider  or  more  uplifting  influence  upon 
his  fellowmen  than  Horace  Mann.  Frank¬ 
lin  Grange  has  surely  performed  a  most 
praiseworthy  deed  in  honoring  his  mem¬ 
ory  at  the  place  of  his  nativity. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Live  poultry  shows  a  decline,  but 
dressed  poultry  is  steady.  Potatoes  are 
a  little  stronger. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter 
steady;  creamery,  prints,  49  to  50c:  tubs, 
17  to  48c;  firsts,  45  to  47c.  Cheese, 
^teady;  new  daisies,  longhorn,  26  to  27c; 
brick,  27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28  to  29c; 
mnburger,  brick,  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs 
steady ;  nearby  fancy,  34  to  35c;  grade 
A,  31  to  33c ;  grade  B,  30  to  31c ;  grade 
'*7^  t0  28c ;  nearby,  at  mark,  27  to  30c. 
Poultry. — Dressed  steady ;  fowls,  33  to 
oo  :  roosters,  26  to  30c ;  chickens, 

38  to  44c ;  ducks,  25  to  28c ;  geese,  24  to 
-’■>c:  turkeys,  32  to  43c.  Live  poultry 
unsettled:  fowls,  30  to  33c;  broilers,  42 
o0.  ooc ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  stags, 
"V°  76c'-  ducks,  32  to  33c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples  steady  ; 
Russet,  bu..  $1.15  to  $1.35 ;  Ilubbardson, 
•>Llo  to  $1.50;  Baldwin.  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Treemng,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  King,  Spitzenberg, 
tcl  $2:  Northern  Spy.  $2.25  to 
8-50;  McIntosh,  $2.50  to  $3;  Rome 
Reauty,  western  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 

eheious,  $3  to  $3.75.  Potatoes  firmer; 
nome-grown.  bu..  25  to  65c;  Cuba,  bu., 
*2  to  $2.25 ;  Fla.,  $2.35  to  $2.50. 

Keans  and  Onions. — Beans  steady ;  red 
*'wi"  88  to  $9;  pea,  medium, 
^  o0  to  $11;  white  kidney,  $13.50  to 
i  ,  marrow,  $14  to  $14.50.  Onions 
ready ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3; 


Mich.,  100-lb.  sack,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  doz. 
belts.,  15  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Grapes,  Arg., 
Malaga,  box,  $4.50 ;  oranges,  Cal.,  box, 
$3.25  to  $6.75;  Fla.,  $3.25  to  $5.50; 
pineapples,  Porto  Rico,  crt.,  $7 ;  straw¬ 
berries,  N.  C.,  qt.,  31  to  34c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  Cal.,  crt., 
$3.50  to  $5;  beans,  green,  wax,  hpr.,  $3 
to  $3.50;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cabbage, 
Ala.,  crt.,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25 ;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crt.,  $1.65  to 
$2;  celery,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  cucumbers, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  box, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  kale,  Md.,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.10;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $2.25 ;  oysterplant, 
doz.  bchs.,  85  to  90c ;  parsley,  Tex.,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  peas,  Cal.,  crt.,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  crt.,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c ;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  box, 

35  to  65c;  spinach,  Va.,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  tomatoes,  Va.,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.10; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  watercress, 
bch,  3  to  4c. 

Sweets. — Honey  steady;  clover,  case, 
$3.50  to  $4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple 
products  steady  ;  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  old,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  sugar,  lb.,  15 
to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay  steady  ;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $17  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $13  to 
$16;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $27.50;  standard  middlings, 
$26.50 ;  red  dog,  $37 ;  cottonseed  meal, 

36  per  cent  protein,  $42.25 :  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent,  $52;  hominy,  $38;  gluten, 
$42.55 ;  oatfeed,  $13.25 ;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $3  to  $3.20 ;  red  clover,  $19.50  to 
$20;  alsike,  $20  to  $21;  Alfalfa,  $16.50. 

C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  April  20,  1929.) 

Market  slow ;  mid-week  advance  on 
medium  and  heavy  weight  beef  steers  sell¬ 
ing  above  $13  completely  wiped  out,  year¬ 
lings  and  others  steady  with  week’s  25c 
advance ;  top  heavies,  $13.85 ;  yearlings, 
$13.75;  bulk  of  sales,  $11.75  to  $12.75. 
Bulls  and  heifers  firm,  butcher  cows 
steady  with  week’s  25c  advance,  all  cut¬ 
ters  and  stockers  and  feeders  steady ; 
bulk  fat  heifers,  $10  to  $10.75 ;  sausage 
bulls,  $9.50  to  $10.25 ;  butcher  cows,  $8 
to  $9 ;  cutters,  $4.50  to  $6.25  Calves 
steady  to  strong ;  top  vealers,  $17 ;  few 
selects,  $17.25.  Hogs  about  steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  20, 
1929  :  Cattle,  5  cars,  3  St.  Paul,  1  Pa., 
1  Chicago,  containing  178  head ;  1.975 
trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  2,153  head,  650 
calves,  1,232  hogs,  251  sheep.  Receipts 
for  corresponding  week  last  year:  Cattle, 
25  cars,  containing  604  head ;  1,235 

trucked  in  ;  total,  1,839  cattle.  Range  of 
prices  : 

Steers. — Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$12.75  to  $14;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$13  to  $14;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $13 
to  $14 ;  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.75  to 
$12.75 ;  common,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.75  to 
$11.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $9  to  $9.75 ;  good, 
$8.25  to  $9 ;  common  and  medium,  $6.75 
to  $8.25 ;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to 
$6.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11.50 ;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $10 ;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $10  to  $11.25 ; 
common  and  medium,  $7.25  to  $10. 


Books  on  Law 

Where  can  a  book  of  the  laws  of  New 
York  State  be  obtained,  also  deeds  and 
real  estate?  I  have  a  book  of  1902  which 
is  very  good,  but  I  have  been  told  that 
the  laws  have  been  changed  since  then. 

New  York.  w.  b. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
law  since  1902,  and  there  will  be  many 
more  so  long  as  the  Legislature  con¬ 
tinues  to  sit.  There  is  no  book  published 
which  contains  all  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  “Gerard,  New  York  Real 
Property,”  in  three  volumes,  is  a  good 
text-book  on  real  property  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1926.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
text-book  and  does  not  cover  the  session 
laws.  In  the  Court  House  of  your  city 
there  is  a  Court  of  Appeal  Library.  If 
you  desire  to  study  law  that  is  an  ideal 
place.  N.  T. 


CARPENTER’S 


Size  24x36x12  in. 


NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COOP 

Designed  to  comply 
with  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

PRICE,  $1.15 

F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 


W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia. 


Baby  Chicks 

6-8-10  week  old-Pullets 
R.I.REDS- WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Flocks  officially  tested  by  State  Veterinary 
College.  Hatches  every  week.  Reduced  prices 
for  May.  Write  or  call. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  A.  B.  Fiu«ar  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  699. 


HONEY,  nice  color,  fine  flavor,  clover.  60-lb. 

can,  here,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $ii.40:  10-lb.  pail, 
within  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fine  qualitv,  white  clover,  $6  per  60- 
lb.  can.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  buy  200  gallons  maple  syrup,  pay 
cash.  HERBIE  SPEAR,  Buckland,  Mass. 


5-POUND  pail  pure  clover  honey  sent  postpaid, 
$1.25;  finest  you  ever  tasted.  HOLLYHOCK 
GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


IF  YOU  run  a  filling  station  or  stand  send  for 
wholesale  prices  on  honey,  packed  in  glass. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — De  Laval  separator  No.  15  size, 
used  but  one  season;  in  first-class  condition; 
price  $65.  WM.  C.  DOUGALL,  Pattersonville, 
Schenectady  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Orchestra  instruments:  state  condi¬ 
tion  and  price.  ELWYN  FORD,  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  copy  of  Sehorff’s  or  Bolton’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  Westchester  County.”  Address  BOX 
5,  Harmon,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm;  idoal  for  rest 
and  recreation;  home  cooking,  milk  from  T. 
B.  tested  Guernseys;  large  rooms  and  porch; 
plenty  of  shade  trees;  near  golf  course  and 
swimming;  all  modern  conveniences;  one  mile 
from  New  York-Kingston  bus  line;  adults  only; 
no  tubercular  guests.  B.  A.  MILLER,  R.  D.  1, 
Walden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boarders,  “Bruelyn  Farm,”  equipped 
with  bath,  radio,  telephone  number  12-RO 
Springville  exchange.  MRS.  R.  BRUCE  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Lynn,  Pa. 


FORDSON  tractor  and  Ferguson  16-in.  plow; 

good  condition;  price  $225.  J.  WAGNER, 
Cologne,  N.  J. 


BOARDERS  wanted.  MAPLECREST  FARM, 
Cottekill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


FATHER  wishes  Protestant  boarding  home  with¬ 
in  35  miles  of  Manhattan  for  two  brothers  7 
and  0  years  old.  ADVERTISER  6377,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  wishes  Protestant  boarding  •  home 
within  35  miles  of  Manhattan  for  11-year-old 
boy.  ADVERTISER  6378,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  Surge  milker.  J.  F.  CARD, 
Lindenau,  Texas. 


NEW  YORK  maple  syrup,  $2.50  gallon,  delivered 
in  fourth  zone.  CLARK  BRIGHT,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 

SUNRISE  Farm,  38  acres,  a  comfortable  and 
home-like,  convalescent  home;  quiet,  restful, 
secluded;  electric  lights,  running  water,  modern 
plumbing  and  heating;  rates  moderate.  II.  A. 
GE1B,  M.D.,  Milford,  Coun. 


POULTRY 


4,000  PULLETS 

R.  I.  REDS  and  B.  ROCKS 

9  to  IO  weeks,  djl  1C  rk 
May  Delivery  ’?*•**>  eaCIl 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

mu  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

May  Chicks  as  Low  as  8c 

8.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  STRAIN  REDS 
S.  C.  ROCKS  S.  C.  W.  L.  TANCRF.D  and 

HEAVY  MIXED— LIGHT  MIXED  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prep. 

United  Phene  McAllatervlllo,  Pe. 


MATTITIICK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-llollywood  Strain.  N.  Y.  State  Certified 
Trapneated  under  N.  Y.  State  It.  U>  I*. 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 

Ilaby  Chicke .  16c  each 

N.  Y.  State  Certified  Chicke .  80c  each 

MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS 
llox  488  Mattltuck,  N.  Y. 

“Buy  Breeders’  Better  Bred  Chicks” 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Reds . f 

Barred  Rocks... 

White  Leghorns .  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2-5# 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25 

500  tots  He  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAllelervllle,  Pa. 
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Brookside  Quality  Chicks  MAY06  andriCJUNEr 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rocks  shipped  on  our  100%  guarantee  and  special  offer. 
imOOKSIOE  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  1,  Cli»mber«hiirp,  Pinna. 


H  ci  ps  Dark  red  color.  Sired  by  200-egg 

1]  3  •  w^Vne  V  males  or  better S20  per  I  OO 

It  ED  GHICKO  PascoagSUNNV  Rhode  Island 


The  New  Beekeeping 

There  is  an  entirely  NEW  and  far  better  bee¬ 
keeping  just  ahead.  It  is  a  tremendous  change. 
Honey  production  can  lie  doubled  in  the  average 
apiary  in  the  United  States  by  a  new  system  of 
management,  without  new  equipment  and  with 
less  cost.  Write  and  ask  us  to  tell  you  about, 
this  revolution  in  beekeeping,  bow  you  can  learn 
all  about  it  and  begin  it  this  season. 

A.  I.  Root  Co.,  224  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Specialty-Bred  Leghorns 

For  18  year's  we  have  specialized  in  producing  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Our  400-nci  e  farm  has  over  10,000 
breeders  from  pedigree  foundation  flock.  From  these 
we  produce  our  Grade  A  Chicks,  guaranteed  to  pay 
you  better  than  any  others.  Prices:  $19.00  period: 
$90 per  500;  $170  per  1,000.  Immediate  Delivery. 
Free  Y ear  Book — 64  pages  ;  many  fine  pictures  ; 
useful  suggestions.  Write  today. 


LORD  FARMS 


67  Forest  Street 
METHUEN,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  SALE-TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX 

For  Delivery  May  16th,  83rd  and  80th 

Our  Regular  $18  and  $15  Matings  at  $11  per 
hundred.  $100  per  thousand  or  over. 

Equal  number  of  chicks  from  each  mating  in  each  order 
Order  at  once  as  orders  are  booked  as  received. 
Ten-week-old  pullets  for  sale  June  1st. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM,  Middletown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRON  STRAIN 


B.  W.  D.  tested  and  trapnested.  Produced  by  a  breeder 
are  the  better  Chicks  to  buy.  Our  circular  on  request. 
PULLETS — 8  and  10  weeks  old  at  81  and*AI.85  each. 
Immediate  delivery. 

CLARA  HEN  COURT  FARM,  Roslyn,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Leghorn  Chicks 

From  my  own  breeding  flock  of  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  range  raised,  disease  free.  Husky  Chicks — 

8I4.0t>>per  hundred.  L.  W.  llamblin,  Wilson,  N  .  Y. 


Before 
BUYING 


LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


Get  our  circular  of  a  Tancred 
Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Every  chick  hatched 
from  our  own  breeders.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction. 
Adrian  DeNeef,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

Healthy,  free  range.  N.  H.  State  Accredited  stock. 
Good  type,  large  birds.  Best  for  poultry  and  eggs. 
Day-Old  Chicks.  Circular.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Walter  W.  Combs  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


JERSEY  GIANT  CHICKS 

S25  Per  Hundred— B.  W.  D.  Tested  Breeders.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 

LONGVUE IFARM  -  -  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


/x  mm  IPI/C  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
too.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  Mcllislireille,  P*. 


DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  White  Pekins,  $28.00.  Eggs,  $12.00 
per  hundred.  L.  W.  HAMBUN,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


n|  I/'  ICC  INDIAN  RUNNER— Wonderful  layers. 
M  W  l\  w  i'l  otltiibie.  Circular.  EGGS— 81  60 
per  12.  Postpaid.  HOWARD  M.  MONROE  •  l.imjton,  Ma». 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duek  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
lollp,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


IQ  Mammoth  Bronx®  Turkey  or  Mammoth  Toulousa 
I  C  Gooae  Ego*.  *6.00  postpaid.  Big  type  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Bellersville,  Pa, 


Mammoth  pekin  ducklings— *25  per  hundred. 

Small  lots,  28c.  HAllllY  I.KSTKH,  IUn«om,ill«,  N  V. 


DUCK  EGGS— Mammoth  White  Pekin,  *12.00  hun. 
delivered.  PLEASANTVIEW.  Sadsbury ville,  P«. 


LARGE  WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 

Hatching  Eggs  from  free  range  stock,  50«j  each ;  *5.00 
per  dozen.  Mixed  Duck  Eggs,  81.8m  per  15.  Golden 
Buff  Hocks,  *1.86  per  15  eggs.  All  prepaid.  ALONZO 
V.  HIIAFFEU,  Elliotts  v  I  lie,  Penns. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

We  offer  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Eggs  from  selected  disease  free 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Bronze  Turkey  Poults  «  *?£*r*B»  pTr 

100.  Eggs,  660  each.  Jersey  Giant  Chicks,  *20  per  100 
prepaid;  Eggs,  810—100.  ARTZ0AIE  FARM,  Woodstock.  V A . 


TURKEYS— Buying  Eggs  or  Baby  Turkeys  from  Enbon. 

shade's  Famous  Bronze  Strain  is  tin  economical  way 
to  improve  your  stock  at  minimum  cost.  Guaranteed. 
Catalog.  Eabonshada  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Ronka,  Pa. 


N  Storting  Silver  Strain  BABY  TURKEYS-$I 

EGGS,  60c  and  76c.  GRACE  CARY,  Bodford,  Ohio 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGG8-S6.50  per  dozen. 
1,1  Insured,  prepaid.  ANNA  BIKIP.lt,  Coxnaokln,  Now  York 

Wh.  Holland  Eggs  tSJga.lia 

f)HK,' KA \]T  Ringrnack  eggs  of  strong  un- 

1  OCinLij/lLl  1  related  stock,  $3  per  doz.;  $25 

per  hundred.  Instructions  with  eggs  free.  PINE  PHEASANT 
AND  POULTRY  FARM,  JOHN  ECKERT,  Eatl  Monchey  long  Blind. 

PHEASANT  EGGS  matured  healthy 

stock.  Now  booking  orders  for  batching  eggs.  SLEEPY 
HOLLOW  FARM,  Box  36,  POCANTICO  HILLS,  N.  Y. 


Big  Poultry  Manual 

ville  ChickR.  Our  beautiful  illustrated 
sent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chicks. 


furnished  to  all  buyers  of  chicks 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick 
buyer  should  know  about  Hoyt- 
catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks — Also  Baby  Ducks 

Every  bird  In  our  breeding  flock  is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  inspected  by  expert 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plans 
16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  number  chicks  from  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

Hoytville  Accredited  Hatchery  Main  Street  Hoytville,  Ohio 


i  Chicks  C.O.D.  $1  Down 

_  -  -  - -  - 


N  ns  ship  yon  our  chicks,  $1  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks 

from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and 
100%  live  arrival.  Prices  Delivered-  50  100 

Leghorns  White,  Buff,  Brown;  Anconas  . $6.50  $12.00 

Rocks,  Barred,  White,  Buff  and  Partridge;  B.  Minoxcas  .  7.50  14.00 

8.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtona,  B.  L.  wd  W.  Wyandotte*.....  7.50  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  10c;  B.  J.  Giants,  18c.  Order  direct  or  send  for  illustrated 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  COLUMBUS 


are  _ 

egg  production. 

500  1000 

$57.50  $110.00 

67.50  130.00 

67.50  130.00 

circular. 
GROVE,  OHIO 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


My  son  lias  received  the  enclosed  adver¬ 
tising  matter  (return  post-card  form) 
from  Mellinger  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  He  is  interested  in  it  with 
a  view  to  'handling  their  tires,  but  I  ad¬ 
vised  Communicating  with  you  before  go¬ 
ing  into  it  further.  I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  anything  about  this  concern 
in  your  columns  nor  do  I  recollect  your 
having  carried  their  advertising.  They 
offer  a  trade-ii.  rebate  on  old  tires.  Is 
this  a  retreading  game?  Do  any  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  equip  their  stock 
models  with  Mellinger  tires?  G.  M.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

Mellinger  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  claim  to 
be  the  largest  manufacturer  of  automo¬ 
bile  tires  selling  direct  to  the  car  owner. 
Perhaps,  this  claim  is  true  and  the  large 
manufacturers  market  their  product 
through  the  trade.  The  literature  en¬ 
closed  offers  men  $15  an  hour  and  $5  to 
$10  for  old  tires.  The  company  can  buy 
a  mountain  of  old  tires  at  such  prices — 
they  are  usually  valued  at  0.  The  $15 
per  hour  is  another  deception — the  com¬ 
pany  only  pays  on  the  basis  of  the  tires 
sold.  IV e  fail  to  understand  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  concerns  advertising  for  agents,  in 
that  they  feel  they  must  misrepresent  in 
order  to  interest  prospective  agents.  The 
Mellinger  Tire  offer,  or  $15  an  hour,  is 
quite  characteristic  of  such  advertising. 
The  class  of  agents  attracted  by  such 
deceptions  must  be  inexperienced. 

We  know  of  no  automobile  manufac¬ 
turer  who  equips  his  cars  with  these  tires. 
The  tires  may  be  fair  value,  but  there 
can  be  no  justification  of  the  catchy  and 
misleading  statements  in  the  firm's  ad¬ 
vertising  literature. 


1  have  lived  here  (Atascadero.  Cal.) 
nearly  10  years;  lost  all  I  had  with  E.  G. 
Lewis,  and  can  say  that  the  present 
management,  or  manager,  is  far  worse  in 
every  way  than  Lewis.  It  is  a  crime  that 
cries  to  heaven  the  way  people  have  been 
and  are  being  deceived  by  Willett 
through  his  promotion  sheet,  the  Atasca¬ 
dero  News.  If  the  truth  had  been  told, 
real  estate  values,  quality  of  land,  etc., 
people  would  not  have  staked  their  lit¬ 
tle  all  to  get  land  here  under  that  gro¬ 
tesque  joke  of  Willett’s,  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Plan,  and  Atascadero  De¬ 
velopment  Syndicate.  In  the  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Settlement  Plan  the  victim  turns 
in  SO  per  cent  real  estate  receipts  (pa¬ 
per  credit  of  the  amount  of  Lewis's  pro¬ 
motion  )  and  110  per  cent  cash,  for  unsold 
land  in  Atascadero.  The  20  per  cent 
cash  is  more  than  the  land  is  worth  in 
most  cases.  In  the  Atascadero  Develop¬ 
ment  Syndicate,  the  victim  turned  in  70 
pier  cent  of  Lewis's  real  estate  receipts 
and  30  per  cent  cash.  The  assets  are 
such  that  the  yearly  balance  sheet  would 
make  a  good  joke  book.  The  so-called 
prosperity  is  just  some  of  this  20  per 
cent  and  30  per  cent  that  he  is  spending 
here.  It  is  the  candid  opinion  of  re¬ 
liable  people  here  (some  in  Willett's  em¬ 
ploy).  that  an  accounting  in  the  Atasca¬ 
dero  Development  Syndicate  and  other 
interests  here  would  reveal  some  queer 
facts. 

People  have  been  fooled  into  thinking 
that  they  could  save  their  losses  with 
Lewis  by  putting  more  in  with  Willett. 
Willett  has  tried  cattle,  tomato  paste, 
poultry,  vineyards,  grain,  etc.  The  only 
thing  that  has  paid  is  the  lumber  mill, 
which  buys  cheap  lumber  and  sells  at 
high  prices.  People  are  being  encour¬ 
aged  to  go  into  chickens  by  all  kinds  of 
propaganda  in  the  News.  It  is  a  shame 
to  lead  people  on  to  ruin,  but  the  way 
they  swallow  all  the  self-contradictory 
stuff  in  the  News  is  amazing. 

This  is  written  so  you  may  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  ground  to  base  a  comeback  on  if  Wil¬ 
lett  or  Bone  tries  to  bluff.  The  Willett 
suckers  have  a  convention  here  May  18- 
20.  Willett  draws  $1,000  a  month  salary 
and  runs  his  own  purchasing  department 
without  review  by  anyone.  H.  X.  E. 

California. 

This  letter  from  a  long-time  resident 
of  the  scene  of  this  promotion  of  E.  G. 
Lewis  speaks  for  itself.  As  is  usually 
the  case,  it  would  appear  that  the  Lewis 
disaster  is  being  capitalized  in  order  to 
lure  more  money  from  the  former  victims. 
Lewis  is  in  jail,  but  his  work  goes  on 
apparently  in  the  same  old  way.  “There’s 
no  sorrow  but  what  there  is  always  some¬ 
one  ready  to  profit,”  wrote  the  poet 
which  applies  with  particular  force  to 
those  who  prey  upon  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
vestor,  holding  out  the  false  hope  of  re¬ 
covering  what  is  already  lost. 


Mark  H.  Jackson.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is 
sending  by  mail  remedy  for  rheumatism. 
He  sends  $1  trial  package  and  wants  $6 
or  $8  for  full  treatment.  People  in  my 
vicinity  are  receiving  this  in  their  mail 
boxes.  It  came  unexpectedly  to  them. 
They  did  not  send  for  it.  Let  me  know 


what  you  know  of  Mark  H.  Jackson. 
Some  have  sent  the  $1  package  back  to 
him.  H.  F.  A. 

Maine. 

Mark  H.  Jackson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  doing  a  quack  patent  medicine  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  number  of  years.  Those  re¬ 
ceiving  his  alleged  rheumatism  cure  as 
above  described  are  under  no  obligation 
either  to  return  it  or  to  pay  for  it,  pro¬ 
vided  the  receiver  makes  no  use  of  it.  If 
Mr.  Jackson  desires  its  return  let  him 
send  for  it. 

We  have  many  letters  of  inquiry  about 
collection  agencies,  also  complaints  from 
subscribers  who  have  given  claims  to  col¬ 
lect  to  various  collection  agencies  and 
are  unable  to  secure  settlement  or  any 
accounting.  In  a  recent  bulletin  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
scores  the  irresponsible  collection  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  following  language  : 

1.  That  a  large  percentage  of  the  high- 
pressure  agencies  are  more  interested  in 
securing  the  payment  of  a  docket  fee  than 
they  are  in  making  collections. 

2.  That  a  large  percentage  of  high- 
pressure  collection  agencies  do  not  make 
any  returns  to  their  clients. 

3.  That  many  of  the  contracts  involved 
are  within  the  law  but  so  worded  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  hold  the  agency 
legally. 

4.  That  the  methods  of  many  of  the 
high-pressure  collection  agencies  are  un¬ 
just  and  that  the  debtor  is  subjected  to 
treatment  which  absolutely  destroys  any 
semblance  of  good-will  which  he  may 
have  held  for  the  creditor. 

5.  That  a  large  percentage  of  the  high- 
pressure  collection  agencies  flourish  for 
a  few  months  and  then  disappear. 

Tlie  proprietors  of  some  of  these  col¬ 
lection  agencies  are  judgment  proof  and 
on  two  occasions  during  the  past  month 
it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Bureau  that  clients  of  said  agencies 
have  been  forced  to  sue  for  the  recovery 
of  accounts  which  had  been  collected 
months  before  by  the  agency. 

The  Bureau  takes  the  position  that 
prospective  clients  of  collection  agencies 
should  know  the  status  and  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  and  honesty  of  the  agency 
before  placing  their  accounts. 

Some  time  last  Spring  one  of  the  fe¬ 
male  book  agents  descended  on  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  I  live,  and  Kipling  was 
right,  “They  are  more  deadly  than  the 
male.”  Her  tactics  were  as  follows :  She 
would  work  her  way  into  one  house  on 
the  street  and  without  disclosing  her 
ultimate  object  ask  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  other  residents,  those  who  had 
children,  inquiring  their  age  and  names. 
With  this  information  obtained  from 
Mrs.  A.  she  is  in  possession  of  all  the 
family  affairs  of  Mrs.  B..  and  walks 
brazenly  into  Mrs.  B.’s  house  with  the 
broadside,  “How’s  dear  little  Alice?”  etc. 
Once  in  the  house,  you  know  it’s  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  them  out,  they  drive  the  wo¬ 
men  folks,  play  on  their  human  weakness, 
their  children  and  finally  get  their  name 
on  the  dotted  line  for  a  set  of  books. 
Misery  likes  company  so  Mrs.  B.  sup¬ 
plies  the  visitor  with  all  the  family  data 
for  her  attack  on  Mrs.  C..  and  so  on.  The 
price  was  somewhere  around  $50  or  $60. 
and  glibly  she  tells  them  they’ll  never 
miss  it,,  on  small  weekly  payment,  tells 
them  anything,  make  all  kinds  of  prom¬ 
ises,  says  she  is  working  her  way  through 
college,  and  so  forth.  When  the  victim 
makes  the  fatal  mistake  of  signing  the 
agreement  and  afterward  slowly  regains 
her  senses  and  realizes  she  has  been  fool¬ 
ish  but  doesn’t  want  to  admit  she  agreed 
to  buy  something  worth  $10  and  agreed 
to  pay  $60  for  it,  is  there  no  law  against 
this  chicanery?  Has  the  purchaser  no 
redress?  In  this  particular  case  $15  was 
paid  on  the  books  and  then  the  books 
were  returned  by  express.  The  book  com¬ 
pany  has  now  shown  its  bloodsucking 
proclivities  and  has  served  a  sum¬ 
mons  on  the  victim  for  appearance  in 
court,  and  attached  her  property  and 
goods  to  cover  the  suit.  I  think  your 
readers  should  be  warned  of  such  high 
pressure  selling  methods.  Perhaps  this 
will  save  some  of  them  much  mental 
anguish,  besides  protecting  their  pockets. 
Beware  the  friendly  book  agent,  a  wolf 
in  sheep’s  clothing  and  especially  be¬ 
ware  the  well-dressed  young  woman  who. 
when  you  open  the  door,  knows  your 
whole  history  and  inquires  after  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  health.  F.  G.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  illegal  in  the 
methods  of  the  book  agent  as  above  re¬ 
lated,  and  we  see  no  redress  for  in¬ 
dividuals  who  signed  the  order  for  the 
books.  While  under  the  influence  of 
plausible  salesmen  or  saleswomen,  many 
people  sign  orders  for  articles  which  they 
do  not  need  or  want.  The  only  remedy 
that  we  can  suggest  is  for  the  public  to 
cultivate  what  might  be  called  “sales  re¬ 
sistance”  to  this  class  of  salesmanship. 
After  being  caught  once  the  individual 
should  be  immune  to  such  influences  at 
any  rate.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  the  lit¬ 
tle  word  “No,”  uttered  with  final  de¬ 
termination.  is  the  most  useful  expression 
in  the  English  language. 


Are  You  in  a 

DISTRICT  WHERE 
SUMMER  FEEDING 
PAYS  ? 


You  often  hear 
dairymen  talk 
about  express 
rates  or  cream¬ 
ery  prices,  when 
they  discuss  summer  grain  feed¬ 
ing.  Do  you  know  that  summer 
feeding  pays  wherever  you  are? 
Do  you  know  how  it  affects 
year-’round  production  accord¬ 
ing  to  dollars-and-cents  profit 
records?  Do  you  know  what  to 
feed  on  pasture? 

All  this  information,  and  more,  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  free  booklet,  “Summer 
Feeding.”  If  you  mix  your  own  feeds, 
use  the  tested  rations  in  this  book.  If 
you  buy  mixed  feeds,  look  on  the  label 
for  Linseed  Meal.  Above  all,  avoid 
neglecting  your  herd  when  field  work 
is  heavy.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 


The  Universal 
Protein  Feed 

^MEAL 

h***-**1 » 

Linseed  Meal  Educational  Committee, 

Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  free  booklet  No.  J-5 
on  Summer  Feeding. 

Name . 

Address . 


U/nnnPUIIPtfC  Trap  and  kill  them  Humanely.  We 
If  UUUV/nUvnd  have  a  perfect  device.  We  make 
Live  Traps,  Killer  Traps,  Humane  Traps,  Hawk  Traps, 
Mouse  and  Hat  Traps.  Send  for  Catalog  and  sample 
trap  tag— bothgfree.  W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  W-l  4, 
Chester,  Pa.  Makers  of  the  most  complete,  most  ad 
vitncea  and  best  line  of  animal  traps  in  the  world. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN.  17  PARK  HOW,  NF.W  YORK 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


WANTED  oSScS 

300  IVIore  Good  Men 

i»  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigk’a 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup. 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun* 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  Nearly  200  necessities  needed  daily 
in  every  home.  Annual  Sales  over  37  mil¬ 
lion  packages.  Largest  Company — over  15 
million  dollars  capital — 16  great  factories 
and  branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no 
experience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  re¬ 
peat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from 
start.  Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan. 
N.  Y.,  $184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase 
monthly.  Thousands  make  more  than  they 
ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as  well. 
Simply  follow  the  same  old  time-tested 
Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  given  con¬ 
sumers  best  values  and  satisfaction  for  40 
years.  We  supply  everything — products, 
outfit,  sales  and  service  methods  which 
secure  the  most  business  everywhere 
Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — no  boss— 
you  are  sole  owner  and  manager.  For 
particulars  write 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

hEPT.  E-41-RUR,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

’  MUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Pay  Cash  and 
Pay  Less 

The  early  order  earns  the  largest 
cash  discount.  Save  most  by  or¬ 
dering  your  Unadilla  Silo  Now! 

Don’t  wait!  Remember  the  Una¬ 
dilla  is  the  most  popular  silo  in 
the  east  —  the  most 
durable,  efficient  and 
safest. 

Write  today for  free 
catalog  arid  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C.  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  IMGERSOLL  MINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years'  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  tor  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGE RSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  184* 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Milks  Your  Cows  as 

They  Want  to  be  Milked 

COWS  vary  as  to  the  way  they  want 
to  be  milked.  Some  give  down 
freely.  Some  give  down  slowly.  The 
new  Perfection  Automatic  milker  milks 
each  cow  as  she  wants  to  be  milked. 
When  the  cow  gives  down  freely,  the 
new  Perfection  automatically  lengthens 
the  suction  period.  When  the  cow  gives 
down  slowly,  the  Perfection  automatic¬ 
ally  shortens  the  suction. 

With  the  Perfection  there  is  no 
watching — no  adjusting.  The  Perfection 
automatically  adjusts  itself,  giving 
quicker,  better  milking,  and  its  action 
is  so  natural  to  the  cow  that  milk 
production  is  greatly  increased. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  folder. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

2115  E. Hennepin  A  ve..Minneapolis.Mmn. 


You  Know  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 
Stores — Do  You  Know  Penney 
Farms,  Florida,  Where  the  J. 
C.  Penney-Gwinn  Corporation 

has  120,000  acres  of  good  highlands  which  are 
being  developed  and  subdivided  thirty  miles 
southwest  of  Jacksonville?  Surfaced  roads,  ar¬ 
tesian  water,  light,  power  and  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  available.  High  school  and  graded  central 
school.  Florida  purchases  annually  eighty  million 
dollars  worth  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  out¬ 
side  of  the  State.  Our  farming  program  is  di¬ 
rected  to  supply  a  portion  of  this  demand,  as 
well  as  to  produce  vegetables,  berries,  grapes, 
semi-tropical  fruits,  nuts  and  Tungoil.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  planted  acres  in  first,  second  and  third 
year  growth  ready  for  you  in  any  size  tract 
desired.  Full  information  about  easy  terms  and 
other  advantages  given  on  application. 

J.  C.  PENNEY-GWINN  CORPORATION 
330  W.  34th  St.  New  York  City 

Wanted— To  Buy 

Old  Envelopes  with  U.  S.  stamps  on  them 
used  before  1880.  High  cash  prices  for  envel¬ 
opes  with  pictures  of  flags,  soldiers,  mottos 
on  them  used  during  Civil  W ar.  Look  through 
old  correspondence  for  them — then  write  for 
interesting  information  free.  Address  R.  N. 
Rice,  2652  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 

Live  Good  While  Making  a  Good 
Living  on  the  Del-Mar- Va  Peninsula 

Low  priced,  productive  land.  Town  and  waterfront 
homes.  Three  to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  Markets 
by  motor  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow 
and  freezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools, 
low  taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE. 
Address-167  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING.  Salisbury,  Md. 

_  _  ^  m  Reliable  over  60  years.  Develop  your 

n/l  l~  101  own  business  near  home. 

1,1  "  *  ’  M.  C.  MILLIMAN  TROY,  N.  V. 

OLD  BIOS.  We  pay  excellent  prices. 

O  WASCO  BAG  CO.,  Rochesler,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  Jersey  poultry  farm,  married, 
active,  honest  couple  not  over  55  years  old; 
wife  must  he  clean  housekeeper  and  plain  cook 
and  help  with  eggs;  man  handy  with  tools,  do 
all  around  work  and  poultry;  no  experience  nec¬ 
essary;  together  $80  monthly  and  board;  give 
age  and  reference  with  first  reply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  tester  for  Southern 
Berkshire  Cow  Test  Association.  Write  H.  J. 
TALMAGE,  Howard  Block,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Tel.  2794. 

WANTED  at  once,  single  man  for  helper  in  50- 
cow  dairy,  on  Long  Island;  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  cows  milked  with  machines;  hours,  3:30 
A.M.  to  5:30  P.M.,  three  hours  free  at  noon; 
good  job  for  right  man;  state  wages  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  6379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  houseman  and  care  for  furnace;  wife, 
general  housework  and  cooking,  private  es¬ 
tate,  people  used  to  country,  wet  wash,  electric 
ironer,  churn  butter  for  house  use;  no  car  al¬ 
lowed:  wages  $130  per  month  and  board;  needed 
last  week  in  April.  Write  ADVERTISER  6380, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN,  who  understands  gardening  on 
private  estate,  with  license  to  drive  when 
necessary;  no  car  allowed:  $80  per  month  and 
board:  phone  4429  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  milk  occasionally,  who  under¬ 
stands  gardening  on  private  estate;  no  car 
allowed;  $70  per  month  and  board;  phone  4429 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  6382,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  retch  as  Tharsdty  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bat  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Working  farmer  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  large  commercial  orchard  operation; 
must  have  full  knowledge  of  cultivation,  spray¬ 
ing,  sorting  and  packing;  give  experience  and 
salary  in  first  letter.  L.  T.  HALLOCK  &  SON, 
Clayton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
In  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Tbiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Shepherd  on  large  Connecticut  es¬ 
tate;  must  be  qualified  handle  400  breeding 
ewes  and  experienced  in  raising  hothouse  lambs 
for  February  New  York  and  Boston  markets; 
$125  per  month,  with  good  house,  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  opportunity  to  board  six  or  seven 
men,  if  desired;  send  full  particulars  and  copy 
of  recent  reference  in  first  reply.  J.  S.  IVER- 
SEN,  Estate  Manager,  Avon  Old  Farms,  Avon, 
Conn. 

WANTED — Man  to  take  care  of  swine;  must 
have  knowledge  of  slaughtering;  wages  $75  to 
$85  per  month,  including  board,  lodging,  laundry 
and  medical  attendance.  Address  MATTEA- 
WAN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

1VANTED — Married  man  on  village  fruit  farm; 

steady,  all-year  position  for  willing,  capable 
worker;  state  age,  weight,  past  work  and 
wages.  GEORGE  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonville, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — White  woman,  cooking  in  private 
family,  no  laundry,  active,  competent;  only 
one  wanting  steady  all-year  place  need  apply; 
baking  required;  all  particulars  in  first  reply; 
wages  $15  a  week.  ADVERTISER  6350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  man  as  second  cook  for  a  small 
institution  in  the  country;  wages  $70  per 
month  and  maintenance;  must  be  sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  J.  E.  GILLETTE,  Box  4,  Belle  Mead, 
N.  J, 

WANTED — General  farm-hand  able  to  handle 
horses  and  do  some  milking;  good  home,  $40 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  6356,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — First-class  colored  man  to  take 
c harge  of  Guernsey  herd,  one  understanding 
all  branches  of  farming;  45  miles  from  Wash- 
D.  C.,  near  school  and  churches.  AD- 
'  LRriSER  6361,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
the  family,  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  to 
necome  manager  and  matron  in  a  school  for 
joys;  middle-aged  country  people,  members  of 
urch  and  of  good  habits  desired;  for  full 
LynrnpatUm  write  t0  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis- 

—  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
‘<TeW?5k’  ttlree  in  family;  wages  $60  per 
month.  BENJAMIN  S.  RAYNOR,  Islip,  L.  I., 

for  two  adults,  two  children; 
wnahfnn be  cook,  not  over  50  years  old;  no 

.  v  small  modern  home;  family  will  move 
hi«'7a  ^ers-ey.  vicinity  of  Newark  in  Sum- 
on  4  „now  35  minutes  of  New  York  City 

207th  st  1£5fa/  MRS-  W-  B-  S-  Jr-  104-n 
.  xn  bt-»  Bellaire,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Cheerful  woman  as  cook-housework- 
coiintm  4amiIy.of  two  adults,  two  children;  for 
sistpra”^ 110Iae  *n  Maryland;  would  consider  two 
for  nhiiV  m°ther  and  daughter,  latter  as  nurse 
New-Yorker'  ADVERTISER  6360,  care  Rural 


SINGLE  man  wanted  May  1;  one  who  can  milk 
and  run  Ford  car  and  help  around  dairy; 
wages  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  GEORGE 
HENDRICKSON,  194  Terrell  Ave.,  Ocean  Side, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  about  18  or  20  years  old,  to 
work  in  milk-house  and  help  on  retail  route. 
ADVERTISER  6385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  about  a 
home  on  a  farm  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in¬ 
cluding  garden  and  grounds  and  any  other  work 
that  may  be  required;  he  must  be  accustomed 
to  using  am  axe,  for  Winter  work  will  require 
cutting  firewood,  cleaning  up  fence  lines,  etc. ; 
it  will  be  permanent  employment  if  work  is 
satisfactory.  ADVERTISER  6388,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  poultryman,  married;  egg  produc¬ 
tion;  New  York  State;  best  reference;  cot¬ 
tage  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  6389,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  farm,  good  milker 
and  able  to  do  general  farm  work;  state 
wages.  MAX  RIPLEY,  R.  D.  1,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  American-Protestant,  farm  experience, 
poultry,  fruit,  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6391, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  capable  of  handling  the  pro 
duction  and  selling  on  100  acres  of  fruit 
LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  N.  Y 


WANTED — A  woman  capable  of  cooking  for  15 
to  20  men  on  a  large  fruit  and  poultry  farm 
on  Long  Island.  LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM, 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED — By  family  two  adults,  couple  take 
entire  charge  cooking,  housekeeping  and  gar¬ 
dening;  no  farm  work,  but  must  be  familiar 
farm  ways  or  used  to  farm  living;  unquestion¬ 
able  references  from  last  employer;  salary  de¬ 
pendent  upon  ability.  ADVERTISER  6394,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  experienced  single  man  for 
farm  work,  $40.  ADVERTISER  6384,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  man,  24  years  old,  graduate  of  N.  Y.  S. 

School  of  Agriculture,  wishes  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm.  ROBERT  F.  SCHWAB,  care  L.  C. 
Green,  1505  Poplar  St.,  Philadelphia,  I’a. 

WANTED— Position  as  gardener  and  caretaker; 

married,  no  children ;  14  years  in  present 

position;  Long  Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
6355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  6243  thanks  all  who  sent  re¬ 
plies;  she  regrets  being*  unable  to  answer 
each  one  personally;  object  was  not  matrimonial; 
has  obtained  position. 


MAN.  38,  life  experience  poultry,  sheep,  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  would  like  position  where  good 
work  is  appreciated ;  best  reference.  CHARLES 
CONNELL,  Rt.  3,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

FARM-RAISED  young  man,  26,  German,  is 
looking  for  a  position  on  a  commercial  poul¬ 
try  plant,  to  learn  the  business.  ItUD.  OEHLKE, 
62  E.  94th  St.,  New  York  City. 

TEACHER,  35,  desires  work  on  farm  during 
July  and  August;  willing  to  help  with  house¬ 
work,  chickens,  garden  and  other  light  outdoor 
work.  ADVERTISER  6387,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WORK  wanted  on  poultry  farm,  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  ADVERTISER  6390,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARDIST,  thorough  training,  wide  experi¬ 
ence;  single,  30.  ADVERTISER  6392,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  manager,  wide  experience,  practical; 

single,  35.  ADVERTISER  6393,  care  Rural 
New-Yrorker. 


CONGENIAL  couple,  middle-aged  American, 
wishes  position  on  private  estate,  club  or 
mountains;  man  can  drive,  make  himself  very 
useful;  woman  as  housekeeper.  M.  YOUNG, 
777  Forest  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

MAN  (28),  Jewish,  single,  desires  position  as 
manager  or  assistant  on  poultry  or  general 
farm;  willing,  faithful  and  experienced;  I  want 
offers  from  reliable  parties.  ADVERTISER 
6395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  specialist  desires  connection 
with  estate  as  manager;  whether  yonr  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  of  reorganization  or  establishment, 
the  writer  is  competent  in  any  branch  of  the 
industry;  no  mediocre  proposition  considered. 
WILLIAM  LEE  HALLECK,  Riehlandtown,  I’a. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 


FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment;  if 
interested,  write  ADVERTISER  6199,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Father’s  death  necessitates  imme¬ 
diate  sale  80-acre  dairy,  grain,  poultry  farm. 
Strong  limestone  soil  producing  three  crops  Al¬ 
falfa  annually.  Big  yields  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
corn,  potatoes,  etc.  Located  in  heart  Madison 
County  dairy  section.  One  mile  from  Chitten- 
ango  Falls  on  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  and  cement 
road.  Improved  road  past  farm  expected  this 
year.  Mail  delivered  daily.  Telephone.  Church, 
store,  school  one  mile.  Two  miles  two  milk 
stations.  Syracuse  20  miles.  Excellent  11-room 
house;  two  good  barns;  silo;  garage;  tool-house; 
poultry-house.  Cement  floor,  cow  barn  stan¬ 
chions  16.  Large  apple  orchard,  pears,  prunes, 
plums,  cherries,  grapes.  Spring  water  piped  to 
house  and  barnyard.  Very  pleasant  location. 
Good  woodlot.  Farm  in  highest  state  fertility 
and  production.  Twenty-five  acres  crops  being 
planted.  Mother  desiring  freedom  from  farm 
responsibility  will  sell  bare  farm  with  crops  for 
$6,500,  with  $1,000  down,  balance  agreeable 
yearly  payments.  Quantity  furniture  included 
to  purchaser  paying  over  $1,000  down.  MRS. 
C.  J.  COON,  Sheds,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  wanted,  for  cash  rent  with 
buying  option;  New  Jersey;  no  old  plant, 
1,000  capacity;  give  full  details.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6357,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

TO  RENT,  two  new  cottages;  beautiful,  quiet 
spot  on  Nanticoke;  all  windows  slide- 
screened,  ventilators  in  gables;  spring  water; 
quiet,  refined  people;  Broome  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDING-HOUSE.  21  bedrooms,  furnished, 
improvements;  250-acre  farm,  half  woodland, 
ponds,  brooks,  springs;  cottage;  78  miles  from 
New  York;  high  elevation;  5  cows,  2  horses; 
equipped,  paying  business;  $15,000,  half  cash. 
BOX  64,  Westbrookville,  Still.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — 150  acres,  close  New  York;  7-room 
house,  no  improvement;  %  large  barn,  chick- 
enhouse  20x150;  1.000  apple  trees,  600  yearly. 
MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

VALUABLE  Mercer  County,  N.  J.,  109-acre 
farm,  four  miles  from  Trenton  city  limits,  for 
sale;  buildings,  terms,  soil  and  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing,  good.  ADVERTISER  6364,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

340-ACRE^  sheep  farm,  16  miles  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  5  bearing  apple  orchards,  large  house, 
tenant  house,  buildings,  timber;  $11,000,  terms. 
HARRY  THORNE,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 

*NTED — Trade  my  seven  lots  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  for  farm  or  house;  will  pay  cash  for  bal¬ 
ance;  send  description  to  JOHN  KRUPA,  706 
Homewood  Ave.,  Warren,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  five  acres,  modern 
house,  ten  rooms,  large  barn,  every  kind 
fruit  and  berries;  have  run  road-side  stand  and 
gas;  on  State  road  to  Cape;  for  particulars, 
L.  C.  HALL,  R.  F.  D.,  Kingston,  Mass. 

iOR  SALE  or  rent,  an  established  tea  room  on 
the  best  road  in  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER 
6363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  New  Boston,  N. 

H.,  10-room  house,  large  barn,  175  young  ap¬ 
ple  trees  in  prime  bearing,  large  blueberry  pas¬ 
ture,  cuts  80  tons  hay ;  good  soil,  free  from 
rocks;  sold  to  settle  estate.  Write  to  G.  II. 
CAUGHEY,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  or  call  on  O.  A. 
Sutherland,  New  Boston,  N.  H. 

$1,000  GETS  100  acres,  80  tractor  worked,  stock, 
equipment;  price  $2,500;  tourist  lodge,  chick¬ 
en  farm,  2  acres,  cheap.  LUTHER  SNIDER, 
Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  poultry  farms  in  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty,  l’a.,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia;  3  large 
laying  houses,  each  18x150;  brooder-house,  heat¬ 
ed  by  hot  water,  16x150;  feed  store-house,  incu¬ 
bator  capacity  15,000  eggs;  large  colonial  stone- 
house,  20  rooms;  barn  and  cornerib;  100  acres; 
established  business.  ADVERTISER  6375,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  60  acres,  all  tillable  land,  lo¬ 
cated  in  thriving  community.  ADVERTISER 
6239,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROCERY’,  gas  station,  6-room  house,  other 
buildings,  good  condition;  a  acres  clear,  or¬ 
chard,  farm  tools,  truck,  horse,  chickens,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  phone;  price  $8,900,  cash  $4,000. 
OWNER,  Box  32,  Risley,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale,  7%  acres,  7-room  house,  nil 
improvements,  newly  decorated  in  and  out¬ 
side;  chicken  houses  for  1,500  hens,  barn  and 
outbuildings  on  hard  road.  JOHN  H.  QUINN, 
4  William  St.,  Wantagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


$1,600  BUYS  Del-Mar-Va  poultry  farm,  5  acres, 
good  5-room  house,  plenty  of  fruit;  4%  miles 
to  Salisbury,  over  improved  roads.  MRS. 
NAOMI  W.  BERNHARDT,  412%  Davis  St., 
Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 4-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm  in 
Guilderland,  8  miles  from  Albany;  Federal 
road;  buildings  No.  1  condition.  JOHN  DICK¬ 
ERSON,  Guilderland,  N.  Y. 


WANT  position  on  poultry  farm  or  garden;  16 
years  old.  ADVERTISER  6359,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COOK,  competent,  50,  born  Vienna;  understands 
gardening;  experienced;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  herdsman  or  assistant,  by 
experienced  American  man;  clean  habits,  in 
well  located,  modern,  clean,  commercial  milk 
herd.  BOX  206,  Plainville,  Conn. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  wishes  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  willing  worker  and  anxious  to 
learn  the  business;  has  had  some  experience; 
uses  no  tobacco;  $65  a  mouth  and  board;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  6365,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  young  couple,  one  child, 
as  caretaker  or  poultryman;  wife  willing  to 
work  part  time,  housework  and  laundry;  man 
experienced  in  care  of  lawns,  gardens  and  handy 
with  tools  for  carpentry;  in  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  Connecticut  or  Long  Island.  ADVEIt- 
TISER  6373,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

WORKING  foreman  or  manager  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  best  of  references;  life  experience,  32 
years  of  age,  married;  general  farming,  dairy, 
preferred.  BOX  74,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  man,  age  43,  desires  connection  poul¬ 
try  farm,  raising  own  broilers  now;  will  put 
on  5-week  chicks;  work  shares.  ADVERTISER 
6369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FATHER  and  son,  both  expert,  practical,  long 
experienced  poultrymen,  desire  positions;  sal¬ 
ary  or  share.  ADVERTISER  6366,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

EXPERIENCED  game  keeper,  patrolman  and 
kennelman  desires  position.  ADVERTISER 
6367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


is*'ivrn?  ExPerienced  farmer,  married,  who 
ini:  rial***  to  by  machinery  in  the  morn- 

C37"  ,,  y  »nn  on  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER 
.  '  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

"'wwpn?'15,  general  housework,  cooking; 
HtiEf  vLTrl#tence;  four  adults.  MRS. 
l-idgewootpN^T’  172  E'  Ri(lsewood  Ave., 


EXPERIENCED  business  man  and  grown  son 
desire  positions,  road  house,  filling  station 
or  other  work.  ADVERTISER  6368,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN,  whole  life  experience,  married, 
_ with  chauffeur’s  licence,  wants  position  (10- 
15  cows) ;  private  estate  and  Long  Island  pre¬ 
ferred;  best  references.  DETTWEILER,  Gug¬ 
genheim  Estate,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Y’OUNG  man,  high  school  and  State  agriculture 
school  graduate,  wishes  position;  thorough 
knowledge  of  annual  husbandry,  dairy  testing 
and  manufacturing,  fruit  growing,  farm  man¬ 
agement  records;  farm  bred,  fine  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6383,  care  Rural  New.YorLer, 


FOR  SALE,  country  home,  12  rooms,  large 
porch  three  sides  of  house,  wonderful  view, 
•hade  trees,  fruit;  5  acres  land;  near  large 
developments;  8  miles  west  of  Newburgh;  bar¬ 
gain  quick  sale.  GEORGE  G.  BRUNDAGE, 
Owner,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  238-acre  dairy  farm  or  a  100- 
acre  dairy  farm.  BOX  4-A,  South  Otselic, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 10-room  house,  all  improvements; 

15  minutes  to  station;  plot  50x150;  $5,400, 
cash  $800;  no  agents.  MRS.  J.  J.  KILKEANY, 
Hudson  Ave.,  Huntington,  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

$1,000  BUYS  wonderful  10-acre  bungalow  sites, 
worth  $2,000;  fine  elevation,  grand  scenery, 
superb  location,  near  station,  village;  cities, 
Middletown  and  New  York.  ALBERT  ENNIS, 
Bioomingburg,  N.  Y’. 

FARM  wanted,  New  York  State,  within  100 
miles  New  York  City;  large  house;  give  full 
particulars  first  letter,  price,  terms,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  equipped,  25  acres, 
500  laying  hens,  1,000  chicks;  1%  miles  from 
station,  120  from  New  York  City;  price  $3,200, 
terms.  MAX  BEYER,  Glen  Eyre,  Pa. 

120- ACRE  farm  for  sale;  good  8-room  house, 
two  barns,  other  buildings,  woodlot,  rich  gar¬ 
den  soil;  telephone,  electricity;  well  watered: 
on  main  road,  near  town.  H.  L.  SEWARD 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


SHENANDOAH  Valley  home,  13  acres  and  store¬ 
house,  fine  location;  also  good  65-acre  farm. 
ADVERTISER  6328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent,  small  farm,  near  good  mar- 
kets  or  work  on  shares;  good  references.  A, 
P.  MORTENSEN,  Georgetown,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  80  acres,  $2,350;  no  hills, 
no  stones;  mild  Winters;  $850  cash;  also  80- 
acres,  $4,000,  half  cash.  GEO.  HOPPES,  Owner, 
R.  2,  Salisbury,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Bergen  County,  five  acres,  300-ft. 

frontage  on  State  highway,  including  8-room 
house,  2-car  garage,  large  barn;  ideal  situa¬ 
tion  overlooking  Ramapo  Mountains;  suitable 
for  private  residence  or  business.  Address, 
OWNER,  Box  125,  Ramsey,  N.  j. 

TO  LET — Three-room  apartment  in  suburban 
home,  all  improvements,  commuting  distance; 
rent  reasonable.  BOX  37,  Blauvelt,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  store,  garage,  blacksmith 
and  wheel-wright  shops;  situated  on  Elkton- 
Salisbury  main  highway;  dwelling  available. 
SAMUEL  J.  COMLY,  Kennedyville,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Two  farms,  town  of  German,  Chen¬ 
ango  County,  N.  Y.  Write,  DR.  GEORGE  S. 
WEAVER,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 

CHICKEN  farm  and  boarding-house  and  chick¬ 
en  farm  for  sale.  ALBERT  SUHS,  Narrows- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  tourists  inn,  12  rooms,  modern 
improvements,  three  acres;  with  road-side 
stand  on  Mohawk  Turnpike.  MRS.  E.  BOS¬ 
WELL,  It.  D.  3,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — House  about  six  rooms,  bath,  some 
land;  commuting  distance  to  New  York;  state 
price,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6374,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Sixteen-room  house,  electric  and 
water  conveniences;  correspondence  solicited. 
ADVERTISER  6321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Splendid  improved  90-acre  farm, 
close  town,  $100  for  the  year.  EDWIN 
BRICKERT,  Delmar,  Del. 

FARM  wanted.  New  York  State,  100  to  300 
acres,  near  town,  school  and  hard  road;  not 
over  $2,500.  FRANK  HOSKIN,  R.  1,  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y. 


170  ACRES,  ideal  stock  farm,  good  soil,  good 
climate,  no  stones,  grow  anything;  am  old, 
can’t  work,  must  sell;  part  cash;  write  quick. 
F.  MARSHALL,  Kenton,  Del. 


LARGE,  fully  equipped  poultry  farm  In  Vir¬ 
ginia,  $9,000.  ADVERTISER  6386,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  —  An  established  poultry 
a"d  e££  business,  high  prices,  premiums  over 
New  York  prices  in  March  almost  paid  feed 
bills;  all  equipment  for  1,800  layers;  seven 
acres  on  well  traveled  road,  seven-room  resi¬ 
dence,  remodeled;  near  stores,  station,  church; 
a  good  buy,  terms  reasonable.  OWNER,  Smith, 
Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Farm,  2  to  5  acres,  50  miles  New 
York;  state  price  and  particulars.  W. 
SUHRE,  507  E.  162d  St.,  New  York  City. 


TOR  RENT — Twenty -acre  farm  with  stock;  low 
rent.  GEZA  VERBOSKY,  Box  61,  Hauu- 
pauge,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm  in  Otsego  County 
pleasantly  situated,  wonderful  Summer  home 
excellent  house;  photo;  reasonable.  FITZ¬ 
GERALD,  6  Spencer  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7-room  house  located  Pine  Bush, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  ADVERTISER  6376,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option,  small  or  large 
farm.  Eastern  New  York  or  New  England,  or 
would  buy  on  contract;  give  details  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6353,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DESIRE  to  rent  for  Summer  use,  June  through 
September,  pony  and  cart  for  use  by  small 
children;  will  be  located  on  a  farm  20  miles 
south  of  Albany.  ADVERTISER  6354,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  farm,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  cheap 
for  quick  sale.  Address  APT.  109,  1439  T 
St,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EXCHANGE  village  property,  Rosendale;  7-room 
house,  improvements,  960  feet  waterfront  for 
small  poultry-fruit  farm.  MELL,  1192  Fox  St. 
New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


~1 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  I’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N «  J. 

HONEY — Finest  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6.60;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.6:);  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  695. 


Extra  miles  because  of  the  extra  strength, 
endurance  and  outstanding  superiority  of 
Firestone  Tire  construction.  First,  the  scien¬ 
tific  twisting  of  cotton  cords  for  greatest 
strength  and  elasticity  .  .  .  Then,  Gum- Dip¬ 
ping — the  extra  Firestone  patented  process 
which  saturates  and  insulates  every  fiber  and 
strand  of  every  cord  with  pure  rubber.  Only 
in  Firestone  Tires  do  you  receive  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  these  extra  features  of  in -built 
mileage,  plus  the  security  and  safety  of  riding 
on  the  deep,  rugged  Firestone  non-skid  Tread. 

Firestone  Tires  hold  all  world  records  for 
speed,  safety,  endurance  and  mileage.  See 
the  Firestone  Dealer.  He  will  save  you  money 
and  serve  you  better. 

MOST  .  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 
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FIRESTONE  REACHES  AROUND  THE  WORLD  TO  SERVE  YOU  RETTER 
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Boating,  on  a  Mountain  Lake 


All  for  ( )ne 
One  for  All 

Seven  great  automotive  plants 
under  the  personal  leader¬ 
ship  of  one  dynamic  genius; 
seven  great  manufacturing 
institutions  sharing  the  same 
financial,  engineering,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  research  re¬ 
sources;  seven  great  concerns, 
all  with  but  one  aim,  one  urge 
to  serve — this  is  Chrysler 
Motors.  ^  Walter  P.  Chrysler’ s 
initiative,  foresight  and 
originality,  his  skill  to  guide, 
his  gift  to  win  warm  loyalty 
and  whole-hearted  coopera¬ 
tion — this  is  Chrysler  Motors’ 
inspiration.  Ceaseless  en¬ 
deavor  toward  new  heights 
of  quality  in  every  product 
manufactured;  unremitting 
devotion,  in  every  branch 
of  engineering  science,  to 
progress  which  will  benefit 
transportation;  unapproached 
values  to  the  purchasers  in 
every  price  class  —  this  is 
Chrysler  Motors’  pledge. 

CHRYSLER 

MOTORS 


All  branches  on  the  same  tree;  all 
growing  out  of  the  Chrysler  root 
principle  of  standardized  quality 

Chrysler  "75” 
Chrysler  Imperial 
Chrysler  ”65” 

Dodge  Brothers  Senior 
Dodge  Brothers  Six 
De  Soto  Six 
Plymouth 

Dodge  Brothers  Trucks, 
Buses  and  Motor  Coaches 

Fargo  Trucks  and 
Commercial  Cars 

Chrysler  Marine  Engines 

All  Products  of  Chrysler  Motors 

X 

BETTER  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


10  tl  Ireu I 


Sedan  De  Lujo,  $955 

f.  o.  b.  factory 
( Special  equipment  extra) 


*845 

and  upwards 
f.  o.  b.  factory 


The  Blue  Ribbon  Car 


of  the  Low-Priced  Sixes 


De  Soto  Six  has  broken  all  sales  records  for  any  first- 
year  car  at  any  price.  The  motoring  public  has  accepted 
it  as  the  highest  value  per  motor  dollar  of  any  car 
among  the  low-priced  sixes.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  all 
that  a  car  at  so  moderate  a  cost  can  be — stylish — fast — 
powerful  —  dependable  —  mechanically  sound —  an 
amazingly  easy  car  to  ride  in — *a  brilliant  performer,  a 
most  economical  car  to  drive — a  thrifty  car  to  maintain. 
This  is  the  motor  world’s  opinion  and  you  will  share 
it  once  you  see  and  drive  the  De  Soto  Six  yourself. 


Faeton . $ 845 

Roadster  Espanol  .  .  .  $ 845  Sedan  ......  $885 


Sedan  Coche  ....  845  Cupe  de  Lujo  ....  885 

Cupe  Business  ....  845  Sedan  de  Lujo  ....  955 

All  prices  at  factory 


De  Soto  Six 

Chrysler  Motors  Product 
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Potato 


Daniel  Dean 


r  o  p 


Cutting  Seed  Potatoes.  Fig.  289 


Using  Ridging  Tool.  Fig.  290 


Two-row  Potato  Planter.  Fig.  293 
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Summers 
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potato  crop  is  an  easy  one  to 
grow  in  about  one  year  out  of  every 
10  or  20,  such  as  the  bis  crop  years 
of  1895  and  1914  when  bumper  crops 
brought  starvation  prices.  When 
weather  all  Summer  is  just  right— 
not  too  hot — when  frosts  hold  off 
late  in  Fall ;  when  there  is  just 
*mnn£rh  rainfall  all  the  growing  season  to  keep  the 
Gnes  growing  and  not  enough  to  start  late  blight 
Attacks  and  when  insects  are  few,  then  it  is  possible 
t<' "row  bis  vields  by  the  simple  process  of  dropping 
I'rUd  in  the  bottom  of  every  third  furrow  plowed, 
•i  ml  afterwards  cultivating  enough  to  prevent  weeds. 

But  most  years  it  is  a  he-man's  job 
to  make  money  out  of  growing  and 
marketing  potatoes.  First,  the  variety 
chosen  must  be  right  for  the  soil,  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  section  and 
the  markets  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be 
grown.  Since  Dr.  Wm.  Stuart  classi¬ 
fied  the  varieties  grown  in  the  United 
States  into  11  groups,  potato  growers 
have  learned  that  the  varietal  name 
makes  little  difference  if  the  variety 
is  one  of  the  right  type.  The  Irish 
Cobbler  is  grown  mo're  than  any  other 
early.  Out  in  the  Far  West  the  Rus¬ 
set  Burbank  or  Idaho  baker  is  grown 
most  for  late  or  main  crop.  In  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  and  in  the  East  the  varieties 
descended  from  the  old  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  make  up  together  a 
larger  production  than  any  other  type 
grown  in  the  United  States.  The  Rural 
was  originated  by  E.  S.  Carman,  editor 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  its  readers  in  1888.  The 
original  Smooth  or  White  Rural,  as  it 
is  now  called,  is  grown  most  in  the  big 
potato  States  of  New  York,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  The  Russet  Rural 
form  is  grown  most  in  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  Rural  type  has 
gained  its  popularity  by  its 
produce  good  yields  in  hot 
when  more  tender  varieties 
last  great  type  of  main  crop, 

Mountain,  has  to  be  grown 
cool  conditions  of  the  farther  North, 
as  in  Aroostook,  or  by  very  early  plant¬ 
ing  on  Long  Island. 

The  potato  plant  does  best  in  a  rich 
and  mellow  soil.  Its  roots  are  weak 
and  small  and  cannot  force  their  way 
through  hard  soil  like  those  of  corn  or 
oats.  Fall  plowing  helps,  and  in  any 
case  Spring  fitting  should  be  thorough. 

The  harrow  or  disk  should  work  the 
soil  deep  and  mellow  to  make  a  good 
feeding  place  for  the  tender  potato 
roots.  Because  the  potato  pays  good 
dividends  for  a  rich  soil  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  has  spread  very 
fast  in  the  last  30  years.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  have  several  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  fertilizers  at  the 
North  Dakota  Farmers’  Week  where  a 
few  years  ago  farmers  would  have 
thought  the  mention  of  fertilizers  to 
he  an  insult  to  their  rich  prairie  soils. 

Potatoes  are  planted  in  rows  28  to 
42  inches  apart  and  spaced  from  8  to 
42  inches  in  the  row.  The  spacing  de¬ 
pends  on  the  richness  of  the  soil.  Plant 
far  apart  for  a  poor  soil,  close  for  a 
rich  soil  and  where  1.000  to  2,000  lbs. 
of  fertilizer  is  used  to  the  acre. 

We  used  to  think  that  potatoes  were 
cultivated  partly  to  kill  weeds,  and 
even  more  to  save  moisture  by  making 
an  earth  mulch  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  experience  of  the  last  few 
years,  and  a  number  of  scientific  ex¬ 
periments,  have  proven  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  moisture  is  of  little  value 
compared  with  what  we  used  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clearly  proven  that,  since  weed  control 
is  the  one  great  reason  for  cultivation, 
ir ls.  ver.v  important  to  plan  the  work 
01  fhlage  best  to  prevent  weeds.  Thor- 
cmgh  early  disking  or  harrowing  be- 
ore  planting  kills  some  of  the  weeds 
that  sprout  early. 

The  easiest  time  to  get  all  weeds  that  sprout  from 
seeds  is  just  after  the  seeds  start  a  weak,  tiny 
spiout  towards  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  the  soil 
i>  ^_ure(f  at  that  time  the  growing  weed  is  killed. 
•  ls  dangerous  to  wait.  If  the  weed  once  gets  that 
l  i  tu10Ut  td’ove  the  soil  green  leaves  first  appear 
I-  .  j  en  these  leaves  manufacture  more  material 
f  !  f  .  wee(1  f°  grow  larger.  The  roots  spread 
(‘r  ami  faster  through  the  soil,  every  day  forag- 
t  eeper  for  the  plant  food  that  is  in  solution  in 
w  moisture.  Every  day’s  growth  makes  the 

,  m.  harder  to  kill,  particularly  should  the  weather 
s  j1,  wef  f°r  several  days.  We  have  all  seen  rainy 
'pc  s  when  a  weed  could  be  pulled  out  and  yet  start 

•iftV-'  *?lsf  cultivation  should  come  only  a  few  days 
in.  th  P  .ting.  Most  growers  use  a  harrow  to  tear 
.  e_soil  in  the  ridges  left  by  the  planter.  I  pre- 
of  ridging  tool  that  I  have  worked  out 
so  liable  to  tear  out  the  seed  pieces  as 


mg 

the 


fer  a  form 
that  is  not 


they  will  kill  a  weed.  And  the  potato  is  far  more 
tender  than  any  weed.  Just  as  surely  as  the  cul¬ 
tivating  tool  of  any  kind  tears  one  of  the  little  roots 
of  the  growing  potato  xilant  it  will  do  it  an  injury, 
which  can  never  be  cured.  The  harrow,  leveling 
tool  and  weeder  should  not  be  used  at  the  time  the 
growing  sprouts  of  the  potato  plants  are  just  below 
the  surface,  or  they  will  be  put  back  a  week  if 
broken  off.  Later  as  the  tiny  roots  start  the  culti¬ 
vator  must  at  all  times  be  kept  away  from  them  as 
much  as  possible.  That  is  why  we  cultivate  deep 
the  first  time,  shallower  after. 

The  most  dangerous  time  to  the  potato  plant 
comes  when  it  is  starting  new  tubers  in  the  soil  and 
blossoming  above.  By  that  time  (In' 
vine  is  large  and  demands  plenty  of 
water  from  the  roots  every  day  to  keep 
growing.  The  roots  at  this  time  change 
their  form  of  growth  considerably. 
Early  in  the  season  the  roots  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  down  into  the  soil 
more  than  they  do  horizontally.  About 
blossoming  time  the  root  system  be¬ 
gins  to  develop  a  lot  of  roots  that  look 
like  the  brace-roots  made  by  the  corn 
plant,  running  out  horizontally  for  sev¬ 
eral  feet.  Each  of  these  horizontal 
roots  soon  drops  feeder  roots  straight 
down.  Every  grower  should  make  it  a 
point  to  study  how  these  roots  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  best  way  to  study  them 
is  to  take  several  pails  of  water  and 
wash  them  out  without  breaking  them. 
The  grower  will  be  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  important  these  must 
be  to  the  plant.  Observation  and  many 
years  of  experience  show  that  when¬ 
ever  the  potato  crop  is  cultivated  or 
ridged  at  the  time  these  roots  are  start¬ 
ing  and  the  plants  blossoming  the 
plants  in  this  climate  very  often  show 
a  lot  of  tip-burn  in  a  few  days.  That 
is  because  these  roots  are  cut  off,  the 
plant  has  less  water  and  plant  food 
brought  up  to  it  from  the  soil,  and  its 
big  growing  foliage  needs  more  of 
both  than  ever  before.  I  have  found 
by  a  number  of  tests  that  if  the  weeds 
are  controlled  by  leveler,  cultivator  and 
weeder  then  ridging  at  this  time  al¬ 
ways  reduces  the  yield. 

The  whole  plan  of  cultivation  of  the 
growing  potato  crop  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  killing  weeds  before  they  get 
a  start.  Then  it  is  possible  to  stop  cul¬ 
tivation  when  the  vines  start  to  shade 
the  soil  and  prevent  more  from  start¬ 
ing.  With  early,  prompt  and  thorough 
cultivation  with  the  different  tools  it 
is  easy  to  control  weeds  in  most  years 
so  that  cultivation  can  be  stopped  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  dangerous  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  potato  plant.  Here  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  it  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  to  save  the  vines  from  damage 
by  insects  and  plant  diseases  as  it  is  to 
prevent  damage  by  weeds.  Just  as 
cultivation  should  be  early  and  thor¬ 
ough  to  get  ahead  of  weeds,  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenical 
poisons  should  be  early  and  thorough 
to  prevent  the  attack  of  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases. 


the  harrow.  It  is  made  of  a  hardwood  plank,  2x10 
in.,  that  stands  on  edge  to  level  down  the  rows  and 
is  carried  on  2x4-in.  runners  between  the  rows.  It 
is  drawn  by  a  team  spaced  6  ft.  apart  and  levels 
down  two  ridges.  The  driver  stands  on  a  board 
platform  above  the  runners,  and  shifts  his  position 
to  make  the  plank  work  deeper  or  more  shallow.  Up 
in  Maine  where  weather  is  cool  ridging  tools  are 
much  used,  and  such  tools  are  also  used  in  stony 
soils. 

The  question  of  ridging  high  or  cultivating  nearly 
level  depends  on  climatic  conditions.  Where  plant¬ 
ing  is  very  early,  or  where  the  season  is  as  cool  as 
in  Maine  the  ridge  is  best,  for  there  the  soil  needs 


to  be  made  warmer  and  drier.  For  warmer  climates 
and  late  main  crop  planting  the  more  level  system 
of  conservation  does  best  unless  in  quite  heavy  soils. 

The  weeder  has  gained  immensely  in  popularity 
with  potato  growers  in  the  last  few  years.  Our 
modern  one-row  and  two-row  cultivators  easily  kill 
the  weeds  starting  between  the  rows,  but  it  is  a 
hard  job  to  kill  those  which  start  right  among  the 
potato  plants  in  the  row.  Many  growers  use  the 
weeder  till  the  plants  are  over  a  foot  high.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  between  the  rows  should  be  deep  the  first  time 
over,  shallow  after  that. 

I  have  now  come  to  a  part  of  the  care  of  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  that  is  of  immense  importance,  and  which 
is  not  generally  understood.  Our  modern  American 
cultivating  tools  are  the  most  efficient  in  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  weeds.  The  worst  trouble 
we  have  in  potato  production  in  thousands  of  fields 
every  year  is  the  fact  that  these  same  tools  will  kill 
or  injure  a  growing  potato  plant  just  as  surely  as 


Berries  in  Western  New  York 


I  have  about  300  Rathbun  black¬ 
berry  plants  which  I  set  last  year,  and 
which  have  made  nice  growth.  How 
do  you  trim  them  and  do  you  have  to 
tie  them  up?  Are  they  a  good  variety 
and  how  should  they  be  fertilized? 
What  two  strawberries  are  best  to 
plant  in  Niagara  County  for  commer¬ 
cial  use?  o.  F.  N. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 


YOU  should  cut  back  the  lateral 
canes  about  one-half  to  one-third. 
As  a  general  figure  to  shoot  at,  15 
inches  is  a  good  average,  varying  the 
shoots  from  it  in  either  direction  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vigor.  Vigorous  canes 
may  be  left  slightly  longer  and  less 
vigorous  ones  cut  somewhat  shorter. 
Next  season  you  should  plan  to  tip  the  young  suck¬ 
ers  when  they  reach  20  to  24  inches.  It  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  over  the  plantation  several  times  so  as 
to  get  all  the  shoots  as  they  come  along.  It  is  better 
to  catch  them  at  about  the  desired  height  than  to 
wait  until  they  are  30  inches  tall  and  then  cut  them 
back.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tie  the  plants  up. 

Barnyard  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer,  applied  at 
the  rate  of  8  to  10  tons  to  the  acre.  A  common  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizzer  is  one  containing  3  per  cenr 
nitrogen,  8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  10  per 
cent  of  potash,  used  500  to  800  lbs.  per  acre.  Rath- 
bun  is  one  of  the  standard  varieties,  though  Eldo¬ 
rado  is  preferred  by  most  growers.  Premier  is  tak¬ 
ing  first  rank  as  a  commercial  strawberry.  A  sec¬ 
ond  choice  may  be  from  Glen  Mary,  Bouquet,  Par¬ 
son’s  Beauty,  Aroma  and  William  Belt.  These  are 
all  perfect  flowering  varieties.  William  Belt  is 
somewhat  subject  to  disease.  h.  b.  t. 
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Hands  Off — Danger! 

Albert  A.  Hansen 

EAR  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  group  of  girls  were 
working  barefooted  in  a  parsnip  field.  Shortly 
afterward  a  number  of  these  girls  noted  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  rash  on  the  ankles  that  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  into  water  blisters,  causing  the  affected 
areas  to  become  painfully  swollen  and  inflamed.  The 
blisters  eventually  broke  and  the  skjn  dried  and 
peeled,  leaving  minutely  spotted  pink  patches  that 
gradually  assumed  a  brownish  color  and  eventually 
faded  and  disappeared. 

What  had  happened?  On  account  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  rash,  ivy  poisoning  was  at  first  suspected, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  contact  with  the  three¬ 
leaved  ivy.  The  heavy  hand  of  suspicion  pointed 
toward  the  parsnips  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
and  these  suspicions  were  verified  when  the  services 
of  a  specialist  were  enlisted  to  solve  the  mystery. 

Both  the  tame  and  the  wild  form  of  parsnip 
(which  are  really  one  and  the  same  plant)  are 
capable  of  causing  rather  dangerous  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  particularly  to  persons  possessing  sen¬ 
sitive  skins,  although  this  fact  is  not  well  known, 
since  most  skin  rashes  are  blamed  on  poison  ivy. 
We  have  noted  a  number  of  cases  of  parsnip  poison¬ 
ing,  and  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
trouble  is  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  skin  is 
moist  with  perspiration,  or  when  dew  is  present  on 
parsnips.  There  is  the  case  of  Max  Plice  of  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind.,  for  example.  With  a  group  of  other 
youngsters  Max  took  a  dip  in  the  old  swimming 
hole,  and  since  (he  formality  of  towels  had  been 
dispensed  with,  a  game  of  tag  in  the  heat  of  the  sun 
was  substituted.  Unfortunately,  the  game  was 
played  in  the  presence  of  an  abundant  growth  of 
wild  parsnips,  and  several  of  the  youngsters  became 
affected,  Max  so  severely  that  he  was  ill  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  days.  Then  there  is  the  experience  of  E.  .T. 
Wolfe,  a  good  farmer  of  Deputy,  lnd.,  who  is  highly 
susceptible  to  parsnip  skin  poisoning.  He  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  malady  a  number  of  times,  but  never 
so  frequently  or  so  severely  as  during  the  old  days 
when  he  cradled  wheat  in  parsnip-infested  fields, 
lie  recalls  clearly  that  the  trouble  was  usually 
contracted  during  the  morning  when  the  dew  was 
present,  and  he  learned  to  avoid  it  by  steering  clear 
of  all  wild  parsnips  under  these  circumstances. 

The  Des  Moines  case  happened  among  tame  par¬ 
snips,  being  similar  to  the  experience  of  a  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  resident,  who  informs  us  that  she  has 
been  poisoned  many  times  by  parsnip  tops  while 
weeding  in  the  garden. 

The  development’  of  a  serious  skin  rash  is  by  no 
means  a  rare  occurrence  among  people  who  come  in 
contact  with  plants.  Poison  ivy  usually  receives  the 
blame,  and  deservingly  so  in  the  majority  of  eases, 
but  that  a  number  of  other  wild  plants  may  be  at 
fault  is  seldom  even  given  consideration.  Next  to 
poison  ivy,  parsnip  is  probably  the  most  frequent 
offender,  but  the  greatest  culprit  of  them  all,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  seriousness  of  the  trouble,  is  poison 
sumac,  a  species  equipped  with  the  same  toxic  oil 
found  in  its  relative,  poison  ivy,  hut  far  more  potent, 
fatal  cases  sometimes  resulting.  A  near-fatality  of 
this  character  occurred  on  Wahab  Lake,  in  Porter 
County,  Indiana,  where  a  Summer  vacationist  cut 
a  fishing  pole  from  a  shrub  growing  along  the  lake 
shore.  The  shrub  happened  to  be  poison  sumac,  and 
the  unfortunate  victim  was  confined  to  his  bed  for 
nearly  a  month,  suffering  untold  agony.  Fortunately 
the  dangerous  poison  sumac  grows  only  in  swamps 
and  similar  wet  places,  where  contact  with  any 
sumac-like  shrub  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a  close  relative 
of  our  common  poison  sumac  that  grows  only  in 
Japan,  but  that  nevertheless  has  caused  numerous 
cases  of  skin  poisoning  in  America.  The  Japanese 
species  is  the  source  of  a  lacquer  or  varnish  some¬ 
times  used  on  imported  ornaments  and  on  the  heavily 
lacquered  Japanese  wall  papers,  contact  with  which 
may  be  followed  by  skin  poisoning.  Indeed,  during 
the  recent  mah  jong  craze,  a  number  of  cases  of  this 
type  were  reported  in  America  due  to  handling  im¬ 
ported  tiles  finished  with  the  dangerous  Japanese 
lacquer. 

To  anyone  with  a  sensitive  skin,  which  can  he 
somewhat  gauged  by  susceptibility  to  ivy  poisoning, 
any  of  the  sumacs  should  be  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion.  Last  Summer,  for  example,  John  Trost,  a 
worker  engaged  in  the  famous  Hoffer  experiments 


The  Bulbs  of  Jack-in-the-P  ulpit  Are  Highly 
Irritating 


Parsnip  Rash  Is  Caused  by  Both  the  Wild  and 
Cultivated  Parsnip 


with  corn  now  being  conducted  at  the  Purdue  Sta¬ 
tion,  was  thinning  corn  on  one  of  the  experimental 
plots,  and  during  the  course  of  the  wyork  he  had  to 
tear  out  some  sumac  of  the  common  species  known 
as  smooth  sumac.  The  skin  was  moist  with  per¬ 
spiration  and  a  short  time  later  a  conspicuous  red 
rash  developed  on  the  hands,  arms  and  face,  that 
smarted  and  itched  intolerably.  Trost  was  certain 
that  the  sumac  was  at  fault. 

Lily  rash,  the  result  of  cutting  the  flowering 
stems  or  the  bulbs  of  Narcissus,  tulips  and  hya¬ 
cinths,  is  occasionally  reported.  It  is  believed  to  be 
caused  by  the  acrid  juices  of  these  plants,  or  certain 
chemicals  called  oxalates  contained  in  the  bulbs. 
The  trouble  may  be  localized  on  the  fingers,  extend- 


Leaf  of  Harmless  Virginia  Creeper,  Frequently  Con¬ 
fused  With  Poison  Ivy.  Note  that  it  is  five-parted 
while  the  dangerous  ivy  leaves  are  three-parted 

ing  under  the  nails  and  causing  much  pain  and 
discomfort.  Workers  among  bulbous  plants  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  wear  gloves  as  a  protection 
against  the  trouble,  although  not  all  persons  are 
susceptible. 

Acrid  or  burning  juices  of  plants  are  a  common 
cause  of  skin  diseases.  A  number  of  our  common 
species  of  buttercups  contain  irritating  juices  capa¬ 
ble  of  causing  painful  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and 
mouth  sores  among  children  are  sometimes  the  result 
of  chewing  buttercup  stems.  The  most  dangerous 
and  acrid  of  all  buttercups  is  a  species  known  as 
the  bulbous  buttercup,  found  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  so  called  on  account  of  the  bulb  produced  at 
the  base  of  each  plant.  So  powerful  are  these  bulbs 
that  when  freshly  cut  and  applied  to  the  skin  deep- 
seated  ulcers  are  produced.  This  characteristic  has 
been  utilized  by  beggars  to  induce  skin  ulcers  to 
incite  pity.  Cattle  reject  the  green  plant  on  account 
of  its  blistering  action,  which  disappears  when  dried 
in  hay. 

Aside  from  poison  ivy,  the  commonest  of  contact¬ 
poisoning  plants  are  the  nettles,  principally  the 
common  nettle  and  the  wood  nettle.  The  stinging 
sensation  or  nettling  is  caused  by  tiny  bail’s  that 
inject  a  poisonous  acid  into  the  skin  by  means  of  a 
mechanism  that  greatly  resembles  the  action  of 
a  hypodermic  needle.  Indeed,  nettle  hairs  can 
properly  be  regarded  as  the  first  hypodermic  needles 
known  to  man.  Although  the  common  nettles  found 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  cause  exceedingly 
painful  irritation,  they  do  not  compare  with  the 
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powerful,  violent  action  of  a  California  species  that 
has  been  known  to  have  caused  the  death  of  horses 
or  East  Indian  nettles,  the  sting  of  which  may  prove 
fatal  to  man.  Cold  water  in  abundance  offers  the 
quickest  relief  from  nettle  rash.  It  is  a  little  known 
fact  that  since  the  stinging  hairs  of  our  common 
roadside  and  barnyard  species  of  nettle  all  point 
toward  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  the  plant  may  safely  i„. 
stroked  in  the  direction  in  which  the  hairs  point 
without  causing  discomfort,  but  reversing  the  stroke 
is  worse  than  rubbing  a  cat’s  fur  the  wrong  wav 

The  ability  to  produce  skin  irritation  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  wild  species.  Among  the  hand¬ 
somest  of  the  cultivated  primroses  is  a  Chinese 
species  equipped  with  glandular  hairs  capable  of 
causing  a  severe  type  of  skin  rash,  to  which  so  many 
people  are  susceptible  that  the  species  is  now  seldom 
found  in  greenhouses.  Primrose  rash  has  the  un¬ 
usual  property  of  being  recurrent. 

There  are  over  a  hundred  species  of  plants  found 
more  or  less  commonly  in  the  United  States  that  arc 
capable  of  inducing  skin  irritation.  This  list  in 
eludes  the  hairs  on  the  flowering  stem  of  wild  carrot 
and  the  yellow'  orchid  or  lady’s-slipper,  the  roots  of 
skunk  cabbage  and  pokeroot,  the  bulbs  of  Jaek-in- 
tlie-pulpit,  the  hairs  of  eoeklebur,  mullein  and  the 
cultivated  cucumber,  and  the  juices  of  smartweed. 
spurge,  dog  fennel,  horseweed,  wild  mustard  and 
Clematis. 

Not  all  of  these  species  are  equally  poisonous,  and 
the  susceptibility  of  different  persons  to  the  effects 
varies  greatly  as  in  the  case  of  ivy  poisoning.  The 
degree  of  susceptibility  to  ivy  poisoning  may  pos¬ 
sibly  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin 
to  plant  poisoning.  Dr.  John  W.  Harshherger,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  states  that  blonde  per¬ 
sons  tire  more  apt  to  contract  ivy  poisoning  than 
brunettes— perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  poison  ivy 
prefers  blondes — and  it  is  possible  that  this  maj 
also  be  true  with  other  rash -producing  plants. 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  skin  is  most 
susceptible  when  (he  "pores  are  open”  while  per¬ 
spiring.  The  poisonous  properties  of  these  plants  do 
not  necessarily  disappear  during  the  Winter,  as 
many  a  person  suffering  from  Winter  ivy  poisoning 
has  discovered  to  his  sorrow.  The  greatest  danger 
seems  to  be  when  the  eyes  are  affected,  as  they 
sometimes  are  from  ivy,  sumac  and  parsnip  poison¬ 
ing,  when  they  become  badly  swollen  and  the  sight 
may  be  seriously  impaired. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  general  remedies  for  skin  irri¬ 
tations  caused  by  contact-poisonous  plants.  However, 
since  in  many  cases  the  trouble  is  due  primarily  to 
toxic  oils,  the  oxidation  of  the  oils  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  per¬ 
manganate  is  suggested.  This  is  the  method  that 
has  proven  so  effective  in  cases  of  ivy  poisoning. 
Poisoning  from  ivy,  and  possibly  many  other  species 
of  skin-poisoning  plants,  can  be  prevented  by  first 
washing  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  with  a  five 
per  cent  solution  of  ferric  chlorid  (obtainable  in  any 
drug  store)  added  to  a  50-50  mixture  of  water  and 
glycerin. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  poison  ivy,  although  a 
serious  offender,  is  frequently  blamed  for  the  faults 
of  other  members  of  its  large  skin-poisoning  clan. 
Unfortunate  possessors  of  sensitive  skins  can  pre¬ 
vent  trouble  by  avoiding  these  plants. 


Limestone  for  Beans 

ITTLE  is  known  about  the  value  of  limestone 
for  beans.  There  has  been  some  evidence 
brought  to  light  during  the  last  few  years  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  in  certain  sections  at  least  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  one  to  1  U>  tons  of  limestone  per  acre  for 
beans  would  be  advantageous. 

James  Carey,  of  Perry,  reports  an  interesting  ex¬ 
perience  with  limestone  applied  to  bean  ground  be¬ 
fore  the  beans  were  planted  last  Spring.  He  made 
the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  use  of  lime¬ 
stone  on  beans,  “We  applied  1)4  tons  of  limestone 
per  acre  on  1!)  acres.  The  limestone  was  applied  in 
order  to  prepare  the  land  for  clover  that  will  be 
planted  next  Spring.  This  ground  was  planted  to 
beans  and  later  to  w'heat.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
beans  were  much  better  because  of  the  lime.” 

In  an  experiment  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  K.  Wil¬ 
son  of  the  Agronomy  Department  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  during  1928,  Red  Kidney  beans  yielded  10 
bushels  per  acre  on  unlimed  land  and  32  bushels 
per  acre  on  limed  land.  n.  h.  w. 


Poison  Ivy,  the  Worst  Offender  of  Theta  All 
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When  the  Bees  Are  Swarming 


the  lioney- 
The  queen 
larvae  are 


WHEN  Spring  arrives,  and  there  is  nectar  and 
pollen  to  he  had  from  dandelions,  fruit  blos¬ 
soms  and  other  sources,  the  activities  of 
i,(-e  family  center  around  the  nursery. 
laVs  hundreds  of  eggs  daily.  Young 
Patching  and  the  nurses  are  busy  feeding  the  in¬ 
fant  s  that  soon  will  develop  into  mature  workers 
ready  for  the  coming  harvest.  With  plenty  of 
room  in  the  hive  and  sufficient  stores  to  provide  for 
fhe  needs  of  the  growing  family,  the  colony  will 
soon  become  very  strong. 

If  there  is  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  bee¬ 
keeper.  the  colony  is  likely 'to  divide  and  cast  a 

.'warm'  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  main  honey 

jlow  just  at  the  time  when  a  big  working  force  is 
1110Sf  valuable.  Nature  very  wisely  provides  that 
swarming  shall  take  place  at  the  time  when  food  is 
most  abundant,  and  when  it  is  easiest  to  provide  for 
the  new  family.  The  swarm 
huild  combs  in  which  to  store 
their  young.  There 
and  pollen  coining 

safety  of  the  venture  and  the  risk  at  this  season  is 
very  much  less  than  later 

lioney  flow  is  nearly  over, 

wise  enough  to  swarm  only 
dance,  for  swarms  are 
only  a  few  days  of  nectai  gn 
so  the  bees  perish, 
the  usual  rule. 

With  the  development  of  the  present  day  system 
beekeeping,  the  keeper  has  learned 


must  start  anew  and 
their  honey  and  rear 
must  he  an  abundance  of  nectar 
from  the  field  to  insure  the 
risk  at  this 

in  Summer  when  the 
Bees  are  not  always 
at  times  of  such  abun- 
sometimes  cast  late  when 
nectar  gathering  are  possible  and 
Such  swarming,  however,  is  not 


of 


that  the  divi- 
favorable  for 
honey.  It  is 


often  store  as  much 
weaklings.  The  bee- 
manage  his  bees  to  pre- 


On  the  average 
are  kept  as  a  side 


Si0n  of  his  colony  at  the  time  most 
I  he  bees,  greatly  reduces  his  crop  of 
onlv  (he  big  colonies  which  produce  big  crops.  One 
really  prosperous  colony  will  aa 

surplus  honey  as  a  half  dozen 
keeper,  accordingly,  tries  to 
vent  swarming  until  the  crop  is  nearly  harvested, 
when  he  makes  such  divisions  as  he 
thinks  desirable. 

farm,  where  bees 
line,  it  is  desirable 
to  follow  a  simple  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  which  requires  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  busy  season.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  usually  best  to 
permit  the  bees  to  swarm  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  way,  and  then  place  the  new  hive 
where  the  old  one  formerly  was  lo¬ 
cated.  The  object  of  this  is  to  get  as 
many  of  the  bees  as  possible  into  the 
new  hive,  to  insure  a  sufficient  work¬ 
ing  force  to  harvest  a  profitable  crop, 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  old 
colony  to  the  point  where  they  will  not 
swarm  a  second  time. 

When  the  colony  swarms  normally, 
a  portion  of  the  working  force  will  re¬ 
main  with  the  parent  colony  to  carry 
on  the  usual  activities.  If  the  old  hive 
is  moved  away,  these  bees  will  return 
to  the  old  stand  and  not  finding  the  old 
home  will  remain  with  the  new  swarm. 

This  practice  leaves  the  parent  colony 
with  no  field  force,  and  only  the  house 
bees  and  nurses  to  care  for  the  emerg¬ 
ing  brood.  Finding  themselves  so  re¬ 
duced  in  strength,  they  usually  destroy 
any  surplus  queen  cells  instead  of 
casting  a  second  swarm.  The  old  col¬ 
ony  is  likely  to  build  up  again  in  time 
for  Winter,  but  unless  the  season  is 
good  or  there  is  a  late  honey  flow  they 
seldom  store  much  surplus  honey.  The 
swarm,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of 
the  added  force,  will  often  store  nearly  as  much 
honey  as  though  the  colony  had  not  swarmed  at  all. 

The  hiving  of  the  swarm  is  a  very  simple  matter. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  wait  until  the  bees  have  clus¬ 
tered  quietly  as  shown  in  the  picture,  and  then  shake 
them  down  in  front  of  the  new  hive  which  has  been 
made  ready  for  them.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
there  should  always  be  as  many  empty  hives  as  one 
has  colonies.  The  frames  should  be  fitted  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  (starter)  to  insure  straight 
combs  of  worker  cells.  If  one  has  as  many  colonies 
as  he  wishes  to  keep,  the  easiest  management  will 
be  to  hive  the  swarms  and  remove  the  parent  col¬ 
onies  as  above  described.  A  few  days  later,  when 
the  bees  are  nicely  at  work  in  the  new  quarters,  the 
cover  to  the  new  hive  can  be  removed  and  a  single 
sheet  of  newspaper  spread  over  it.  The  old  hive 
can  then  be  lifted  off  its  bottom  and  set  on  top  of 
the  hive  body  containing  the  new  swarm  on  the  old 
stand.  The  bees  will  unite  again  and,  having  sat¬ 
isfied  their  desire  to  swarm,  should  harvest  a  good 
crop  if  they  are  given  plenty  of  room.  If  crowded, 
they  are  likely  to  swarm  a  second  time,  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  through  with  the  same 
manipulation. 

Since  the  old  queen  goes  with  the  swarm,  the 
young  queen  will  be  with  the  old  colony,  but  wffien 
the  bees  are  united  the  young  queen  being  more 
active  is  likely  to  replace  the  older  one.  Swarms 
should  not  be  permitted  to  escape,  even  though  one 
does  not  care  to  increase  his  number  of  colonies. 
They  are  worth  too  much  money  at  this  season  of 
the  year  with  the  honey  crop  just  ahead. 

Illinois.  FRANK  C.  PELI.ETT. 


stand,  and  I  am  figuring  on  plowing  it  under  around 
May  15,  then  give  it  a  good  dose  of  lime,  disking 
the  lime  in,  then  letting  the  ground  rest  until  such 
time  as  I  ought  to  transplant  out  the  cauliflower 
plants.  Do  you  consider  this  the  proper  method  of 
preparing  land  for  the  cultivation  and  growth  of 
cauliflower?  I  propose  giving  the  cauliflow'er  a 
liberal  dose  of  5-8-5  or  2-8-5  fertilizer.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  applying  the  fertilizer  to  the  plants? 
What  is  the  right  time  to  sow  the  cauliflower  seed? 
Should  it  be  sowed  very  early  in  May?  How  do  you 
prepare  the  seed  bed?  Is  it  better  to  sow*  the  seed 
broadcast  in  the  bed  or  in  rows?  I  have  a  limited 
supply  of  chicken  manure  and  stable  manure  which 
I  could  use  in  the  bed,  or  would  it  lie  better  to  use 
some  fertilizer  in  the  bed? 

Will  you  give  me  a  brief  description  of  the  method 
of  growing  broccoli  from  seed  up  to  the  market 
stage?  Is  it  a  paying  crop?  Will  cauliflower  and 
broccoli  thrive  in  a  very  gravelly  loam?  I  have  about 
one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  such  type  of  soil,  and 
would  like  to  know  what  it  is  best  suited  for. 
Maryland.  J.  m.  m. 

HIE  growing  of  cauliflower  is  as  simple  as  growl¬ 
ing  cabbage;  the  same  kind  of  soil,  fertilizer  and 
cultivation,  and  time  of  planting  is  practically  the 
same.  About  the  only  difference  is  the  tying  of  the 
cauliflower  leaves  together,  when  the  head  is  about 
the  size  of  a  baseball  to  protect  the  head  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  to  bleach  it  white.  After  the 
plants  are  large  and  the  green  worm  appears,  spray 
with  arsenate  of  lead  every  two  weeks  until  the 
heads  begin  to  form.  The  sandy  loam  is  better 
than  the  gravelly  loam.  I  do  not  like  to  plant  on 
ground  where  a  green  crop  is  plowed  under  until 
it  has  had  time  to  decay.  However,  if  the  rye  is 
plowed  under  immediately  and  ground  limed,  it  will 
not  injure  the  crop,  as  the  plants  would  not  need 
setting  until  July  15  in  your  locality.  The  seed 
should  he  sown  in  rows  about  May  20.  Use  ferti¬ 
lizer  on  seed  bed.  After  the  plants  are  transplanted 
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witch  and  examples  of  the  finding  of  water  beyond 
dispute.  Yet  men  learned  in  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing  will  assert  that  there  is  nothing  to  this.  But 
when  we  see  a  thing  with  our  eyes  again  and  again 
we  must  be  very  narrow  unless  we  can  credit  the 
other  fellow'  with  a  little  common  sense  about  the 
matter.  I  have  observed  several  cases  where  men 
got  a  water  wdteli,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  to 
hunt  water  for  them,  and,  because  the  water  was 
not  located  in  the  place  the  well  was  wanted,  they 
dug  elsewhere  and  got  a  dry  hole.  Later  they  dug 
where  directed  and  got  water  within  a  few  feet.  I 
am  not  going  to  explain  what  there  is  to  this, 
neither  do  I  intend  to  try  to  explain  a  lot  of  things 
that  take  place  daily  about  us,  but  they  do  just  the 
same. 

1  have  discussed  in  these  columns  before  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  scion  on  the  stock  and  the  stock  on  the 
scion  in  grafting,  and  T  have  heard  old  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  discuss  it.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  work  in  this 
line  in  our  experiment  stations  to  show  whether 
there  is  anything  in  it.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  knew 
fhe  things  that  are  to  be  known  along  these 
lines  we  could  control  our  fruit  crops  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  we  do  now.  If  there  be  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  matter  why  is  it  that  two  trees  growing 
side  by  side  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  top-worked 
vs^th  scions  from  the  same  tree,  bear  apples  that  do 
not  resemble  each  other  in  appearance  nor  flavor? 

Then  I  have  observed  the  influence  of  different 
types  of  soil  on  different  varieties  of  apples.  If 
we  could  have  had  the  information  available  that 
could  have  been  procured  40  years  ago  our  orchards 
in  this  section  would  have  been  worth  double  the 
money  they  are  today.  We  have  varieties  set  in 
different  soils  here  on  Rocky  Point  that  no  lover  of 
apples  would  believe  the  same  apple.  One  of  our 
orchards  has  a  stiff  clay  in  one  end  and  a  sandy 
loam  in  the  other.  Ben  Davis  set  clear  across  this  or¬ 
chard  is  a  fine  apple  on  the  clay  end  ;  in  fact,  it  would 
be  no  trouble  at  all  to  pass  them  for  some  other  va¬ 
riety.  On  the  sandy  loam  it  is  about 
as  poor  an  excuse  for  an  apple  as  1 
ever  saw.  They  will  not  color  nor  will 
they  keep  and  in  taste  they  have  just 
a  sour,  hitter  flavor. 

There  could  he  much  information 
gathered  by  the  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  by  studying  the  orchards 
and  soils  already  set,  information  that 
would  be  of  untold  value  in  the  setting 
of  the  future  orchards.  Broad  men 
are  needed  to  do  this.  I  came  to  the 
point  several  years  ago  that  I  do  not 
dispute  anything  that  a  man  tells  me 
if  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
matter,  but  if  it  is  of  any  interest  to 
me  I  investigate  it. 

I  am  not  condemning  the  college  men 
as  a  whole  for  not  getting  us  this  in¬ 
formation,  for  they  have  been  of  un¬ 
told  benefit  to  the  farmer.  But  there 
have  been  instances  where  a  little 
more  open-mindedness  would  have 
cleared  up  many  things,  l.  g.  zinn. 
West  Virginia. 


Cost  of  Growing  Potatoes 


Swann  Cluster  on  a  LAmb 


and  have  started  to  grow  apply  a  good-sized  hand¬ 
ful  of  7-10-6  fertilizer  around  each  plant,  and  work 
it  in  ground  with  hoe  or  cultivator. 

Broccoli  demands  about  the  same  kind  of  soil  and 
fertilizer  as  cauliflower,  and  the  seed  and  the  plants 
planted  the  same  time.  There  are  three  distinct 
types  of  broccoli :  The  St.  Valentine  variety  is  very 
similar  to  cauliflower,  and  is  often  taken  to  be  that 
vegetable.  Curtis’  Nine  Star  is  a  perennial  in  your 
locality,  but  would  need  a  light  covering  of  straw  if 
mercury  goes  below  25  degrees.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  the  first  week  in  May.  Set  plants  3x4  ft. 
apart  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  transplant.  This 
can  be  a  permanent  bed  and  will  produce  from  five 
to  10  heads  on  a  single  plant  the  following  March. 

The  Sprouting  Annual  is  a  third  variety  which  is 
described  on  page  606  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  by  .T.  H.  Beat- 
tie.  The  seed  should  he  sown  May  20,  and  it  will  lx* 
ready  for  market  in  September.  Heads  must  he  cut 
as  soon  as  ready  for  the  table  or  they  will  run  to 
seed.  Yes,  it  is  a  paying  crop,  about  one-half  the 
amount  of  a  good  cauliflower  crop.  wm.  pericins. 


A  STUDY  has  just  been  completed 
on  the  cost  of  growing  potatoes  on 
30  Wyoming  County  farms  in  the  pota¬ 
to  section  of  Western  New  York.  The 
results  of  this  cost  study  bring  out 
some  interesting  things  in  connection 
with  the  practice  of  growing  potatoes. 
The  average  cost  per  bushel  of  pro¬ 
ducing  potatoes  on  these  30  farms  for 
the  year  1928  was  64  cents.  This  cost  varied  from 
41  cents  on  one  farm  to  $2.21  on  another. 

Man  labor  represented  about  28  percent  of  the 
total  cost.  This  was  the  highest  single  item.  Horse 
labor  represented  16  per  cent;  seed,  13;  manure  and 
fertilizer,  19;  use  of  equipment,  9,  and  use  of  land, 
7.  The  average  yield  obtained  on  these  farms  was 
acre, 
on  one 


The  yield  varied  from  45 
farm  to  385  bushels  on  an- 
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Some  Farm  Observations 
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Culture  of  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli 

i  am  desirous  of  obtaining  some  information  from 
your  correspondent,  William  Perkins  of  New  Jersey, 
on  the  method  of  growing  cauliflower  and  broccoli. 

I  have  about  one-half  acre  of  land  available, 
'yhioh  I  consider  suitable  for  the  growing  of  cauli- 
ower,  which  is  of  a  sandy  loam  type  of  soil.  Last 
-  my  I  plowed  it  under  and  planted  Soy  beans,  which 
'\itp  plowed  under  in  September,  and  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober  I  planted  rye  on  it.  The  rye  now  has  a  fair 


many  things  that  I  like  about 
N.-Y.  is  the  open-mindedness  with  which  any 
new  thought  is  accepted  to  be  discussed  and  tried 
out.  I  believe  this  policy  has  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  popularity  of  the  paper.  Several  years 
ago  T  remember  making  assertions  about  some 
things  that  I  had  observed  to  be  true  in  various 
farm  practices  to  another  farm  paper  to  which  I 
occasionally  contributed.  Because  these  facts  were 
not  in  accordance  with  the  common  belief  among 
writers  and  college  men,  the  paper  refused  to  pub¬ 
lish  my  writings,  and  since  I  have  noticed  that  these 
things  have  become  facts  that  are  acknowledged  by 
all  writers. 

This  did  not  prove  that  I  knew  any  more  than 
the  other  fellows,  or  as  much,  so  far  as  that  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  it  did  prove  that  the  supposed  leaders 
would  have  been  far  ahead  of  the  game  had  they  not 
been  so  narrow,  and  investigated  the  ideas  that  I 
and  other  farmers  claimed  were  right. 

The  Long  Acre  man  last  week  spoke  of  the  water 


190  bushels  per 
bushels  per  acre 
other. 

Careful  study  of  these  costs  shows  that  labor 
amounts  to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  producing  potatoes.  The  labor  costs,  however, 
average  but  little  higher  for  the  man  who  produced 
high  yields  than  the  man  who  produced  low  yields. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  man  who  produced 
potatoes  for  $2.21  per  bushel  used  a  small  quantity 
of  seed  per  acre,  did  not  spray  or  dust,  failed  to 
treat  the  seed  he  used,  and  used  no  fertilizer.  On 
the  other  hand  tin*  man  who  produced  potatoes  for 
41  cents  per  bushel  used  19  bushels  of  seed  per  acre, 
treated  the  seed,  sprayed  five  times,  and  used  700 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  that  the  study  of 
individual  records  shows  is  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  money  spent  for  spray  materials  had  more  in¬ 
fluence  than  any  other  one  factor  in  increasing  the 
yields  of  potatoes.  l.  h.  w. 


An  Old  Apple  Tree 

YOUR  issue  of  April  20  (page  607)  contains  an  in¬ 
quiry  regarding  the  age  of  an  old  apple  tree 
When  my  father  moved  on  the  old  homestead  farm 
in  1842,  where  I  was  born  and  now  live,  he  grafted 
a  number  of  apple  trees  that  were  probably  set  out 
about  1835.  With  one  exception  all  of  these  trees 
have  been  dead  for  20  years. 

The  remaining  free  contains  two  kinds  of  fruit, 
the  natural  kind,  and  the  grafted,  the  old  Pound 
apple  variety.  This  tree  has  never  failed  to  beat 
fruit,  and  measures  11  ft.  in  circumference  5  ft 
from  the  ground.  It  was  the  only  tree  we  nevet 
permitted  to  be  trimmed.  A  few  years  ago  a  larg* 
central  limb  that  had  been  dead  for  years  blew 
over,  and  we  discovered  the  trunk  was  hollow  2  ft 
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down.  An  old  hen  took  refuge  in  the 
cavity,  and  raised  a  brood  of  chickens. 
The  old  tree  has  the  appearance  of 
living  20  years  more. 

New  Jersey.  john  a.  powelson. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  writer’s  boyhood 
home  was  an  apple  tree  known  to  he 
100  years  old.  It  was  a  seedling, 
which  an  early  owner  of  the  property 
had  marked  as  one  corner  of  his  or¬ 
chard,  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
history  were  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  with  undoubted  correctness.  The 
apples  were  rather  inferior,  hut  had  the 
property  of  hanging  on  the  tree  all 
Winter.  A  touch  of  that  old  tree’s 
nature  in  this  respect  would  have  been 
valuable  with  some  of  our  easily  drop¬ 
ping  varieties. 


The  Farmers’  Club 

[A  column  for  questions,  answers  and 
experiences  about  farm  practice.] 

Value  of  Soot 

I  would  like  to  ask  how  much  plant 
food  value  there  is  in  soot  from  a  chim¬ 
ney.  L.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

Soot  varies  greatly  in  composition.  It 
may  contain  as  much  as  three  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  absorbed  from  the  gases  in  the 
chimney.  It  is  of  some  value  in  improv¬ 
ing  mechanical  condition  of  soils,  and  is 
quite  repellent  to  insects.  Many  people 
save  small  supplies  of  soot  to  scatter 
around  cucumber  hills  and  other  garden 
plants  during  Summer. 


Sweet  Clover  Experience 
Wanted 

A  number  of  us  farmers  up  here  have 
had  so  many  poor  seedings  with  Red 
clover  that  we  are  turning  to  Sweet  clover 
to  see  what  we  can  do  with  it.  We  would 
like  to  have  someone  with  experience  tell 
us  whether  we  can  seed  with  oats.  Will 
it  bother  us  to  cure  the  bundles? 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  s. 

Readers  who  have  tried  this  are  re¬ 
quested  to  answer.  We  know  that  some¬ 
times  it  is  a  nuisance  in  a  grain  crop  in 
this  way. 


Ants  on  Cherry  Trees 

I  have  two  cherry  trees,  and  each  year 
in  the  Spring  the  ants  eat  up  the  blos¬ 
soms.  Do  you  know  of  any  remedy  for¬ 
th  is..  A.  T. 

Connecticut. 

We  think  you  will  find  that  it  is  not 
the  ants  themselves  which  are  eating  the 
blossoms,  but  they  are  injured  by  plant 
lice,  which  the  ants  care  for,  because  they 
eat  the  lioneydew  which  these  plant  lice 
secrete.  This  is  a  curious  provision  of 
nature  and  these  plant  lice  are  often 
called  the  cows  of  the  ants,  because  they 
are  attended  by  the  ants  somewhat  as  the 
herdsman  cares  for  his  cows. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  done.  You 
will  find  that  the  ants  run  up  and  down 
the  tree  instead  of  staying  on  the  tree 
all  the  time,  and  this  passage  can  be 
blocked  by  banding  the  tree  with  some 
sticky  substance.  To  get  rid  of  the  plant 
lice  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  form  of 
tobacco,  such  as  Black  Leaf  40,  or  tobac¬ 
co  dust  of  a  good  quality  may  be  blown 
on  with  a  powder  gun  at  some  time 
when  the  tree  is  damp,  such  as  morning 
or  night. 


Plowing  Under  Millet 

I  have  a  three-acre  field  which  has  not 
been  planted  for  two  years.  I  have  some 
good  millet  seed.  How  would  it  do  to 
plant  the  millet  seed,  and  when  well 
grown  plow  it  in  for  a  green  crop? 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  #  o.  m. 

This  will  make  quite  a  bulk  to  turn 
under,  and  be  some  improvement  to  the 
soil,  but  adds  no  special  fertility  as  in 
the  case  of  clovers  and  other  legume 
nitrogen-gatherers. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Florida  was 
facing  complete  embargo  on  its  fruit 
products  April  25  as  a  result  of  infesta¬ 
tion  by  the  Mediterranean  citrus  fly.  The 
seriousness  with  which  the  pest  is  re¬ 
garded  by  experts  was  reflected  in  Wash¬ 
ington  when  President  Hoover  asked  Con¬ 
gress  that  $4,250,000  of  a  $5,000,000  fund 
appropriated  last  year  for  the  eradication 
of  the  boll  weevil  in  Texas  be  transferred 
and  utilized  to  fight  the  citrus  fly  in 
Florida.  Four  counties  known  to  be  in¬ 
fested  have  been  declared  under  quaran¬ 
tine  and  National  Guardsmen  are  enforc¬ 
ing  the  ban  against  shipment  of  fruits 
from  those  areas.  Dade  County,  of  which 
Miami  is  the  seat,  so  far  is  believed  free 
from  the  pest,  although  shipments  of  fruit 
containing  the  fly  have  been  intercepted 
by  members  of  the  American  Legion  act¬ 
ing  as  volunteer  watchers,  who  are  in¬ 
specting  all  cars  entering  the  county. 

A  royal  decree  was  issued  at  Madrid, 
Spain,  April  24,  forbidding  importation 
of  all  classes  of  fresh  fruits,  plants  and 
trees  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Japan  and  New  Zealand.  The  action 
was  taken  as  a  defense  measure  against 
insect  plagues.  The  order  also  prohibits 
importation  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  cotton  and  seed  suffer¬ 
ing  from  boll  weevil  and  boll  worm. 


Want  to  Know 

Will  Mr.  II.  S.  McLoud,  who  wrote 
sometime  ago  about  Khaki-Campbell 
ducks,  please  send  his  address  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 
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Pedigreed 

SEED  CORN 

High  testing  seed  of  recom¬ 
mended  varieties  yielding 
$10  to  $40  more  feed  per 
acre.  $3.00  per  bushel,  less  in  quantity,  Write 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 

Box  R  Uoneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SURE  CROPS 

Both  Kellys’  guarantee  and 
the  certification  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  assure  you  the  kind 
of  fruit  you  will  get  from  the 
trees  you  buy. 

Propagated  only  on  whole 
root  imported  seedlings,  Kel¬ 
lys’  trees  are  healthy,  most 
productive  and  disease  re¬ 
sisting. 

Write  for  1929  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  No  agents — you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

Limited  stock  of  quality  trees 
still  ready  to  be  shipped.  Or¬ 
ders  filled  on  day  received. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

188  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Est.  1880 

KELLYS’ 

Ce/digiads 

True-to-Najme  Fruit  Trees 
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Beautify  Your  Home  at  Small  Cost 

EVERGREENS  For  $1.10  Postpaid 


These  soon  grow  into  handsome 
trees  worth  many  dollars. 

Place  order  early  .for  Spring 
delivery. 

SWEET 
WILLIAM 
All  colors; 
hardy,  f  r  e  e 
bloomers;  6 
plants  ...|1.10 

HARDY 
HYDRAN- 
GEAS 

P.  G.  Blue, 

Pink,  2  plants 
for  ....  $1.10 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10 
15  inches  high  2  Norway  Spruce 

Spruce'  2  CM"»i 


" Field-grown  Stock  From  Our  ISO- Acre  Farm” 


Dahlia 
Flowered 
Zinnias 
Show  flowers 
of  enormous 
size. 

20  Plants, 

$1.10 

Brilliant  Colors. 

Chinese  Arborvitae 

Fine,  feathery,  deep  green  foliage.  2  years 
old,  8  to  12  inches  high,  6  trees  for . $1.10 


SPECIAL  OFFER — 6  EVERGREENS,  3  to 
5-year  trees,  above  selection,  included  without 
extra  charge,  with  each  order  of  $5.50  and 
over.  THIS  WEEK  ONLY. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE,  Each  $1.10 

Selected,  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy.  1  to  1%  ft.  high. 


ASTERS  —  Double, 
all  colors;  40  p!antB 
for  $1.10.  Extra  fine 
Exhibition  t^?e. 


WEIGELA 

ROSEA 

Deep  pink 
blossoms  which 
are  borne  in 
wonderful  pro¬ 
fusion  and 
make  a  great 
show.  2 
shrubs  ..$1.10 

Hardy  Yellow 
Daisy 

(Coreopsia 
Lanceolata) 
This  is  the  yel¬ 
low  variety  and 
grows  about  2 
feet  tall.  0 
plants  ....$1.10 


Japanese  Barberry 

Beautiful  every  month  In  the  year.  2-year- 
old  plants,  6  for  . $1.10 


HARDY 

CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUMS 

Bronze,  pink,  white, 
lavender,  red  and  yel¬ 
low;  flowers  measure 
6  to  8  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  6  plants. .  .$1,10 

MAGNOLIA  TREES 
Bloom  early  in 
Spring;  pink  and 
white;  2  trees.  .  $1.10 

CHINESE  PYRA- 
M  I  D  A  L  ARBORVI¬ 
TAE,  2-2%  feet  high, 

1  foot  wide  at  base, 
each  . $1.10 

HOLLYHOCK 

Chaters,  double  crim¬ 
son,  yellow,  salmon, 
white,  rose,  maroon, 
Newport  pink :  6 
plants  .  $1.10 

DIGITALIS 

(Foxglove) 

White  spotted  rose, 
purple  and  mixed;  6 
plants  . $1.10 

GOLDEN  BELL 

(Forsythia) 

Its  yellow  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  leaves, 
the  earliest  note  of 
Spring;  very  striking; 
two  plants  . $1.10 

SNAPDRAGON 
NOVELTY  SNAP- 
DRAGON  (Antir- 

rhinum,  22  different 
colors;  40  plants 
(beautiful)  for.. $1.10 


Hardy  Azaleas 


(Nudoflora).  A  handsome,  free -flowering,  - 

pink  species. _A  beautiful  variety.  C  J  J  rt 


Very  hardy.  Ready  to  bloom.  Each 


COLUMBINE  —  They 
are  much  used  in  any 
hardy  border  or  rock¬ 
ery;  blue,  pink,  yel¬ 
low  and  other  colors; 
6  plants  for . $1,10 


DELPHINIUM  (Perennial  Larkspur) 
BELLADONNA — Light  Turquoise  blue 
BELLAMOSUM — A  dark  blue  type  of  the 
Belladonna.  Very  decorative  and  lasts  for 
years;  6  plants  for . . .  .$1,10 


HARDY  CARNA- 
TIONS — Large  flower¬ 
ing;  fragrant;  all  col¬ 
ors;  field  grown;  6 
plants  for . $1.10 

HARDY  BUTTERFLY 
BUSH  or  Summer 
Lilac — a  pretty  shrub, 
2  plants  for $1,10 

ORIENTAL  POPPY 

Brilliant  colors;  scar¬ 
let.  orange,  pink;  flow¬ 
ers  measure  8  Inches 
In  diameter;  6  plants, 

$1.10 


PaillarJia  (Perennial  Gaillardia).  This 

vsalllarCUa.  fine  perennial,  when  once 
established  in  your  garden,  will  last  for  years. 
Ringed  with  orange,  crimson  and  red.  It 
blossoms  from  June  to  November  and  grows 
2  feet  tall;  6  plants  for . $1.10 


Shasta  Daisy 


PAINTED  DAISY 

The  mixed  and  choice 
varieties  and  colors 
range  from  white  to 
deep  red;  6  plants 
for  . $1,10 


Large,  pure  white  flow¬ 
ers,  which  appear  in 
early  Summer,  are  excellent  for  cutting;  2  to 
2%  feet:  flowers  measure  4  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter;  6  plants  for . $1.10 


DUGnnnPNnRnN<5  (Catawbiense).  One  of  the  most  beautiful  native  evcr- 
i-'aV'-'lXvJ  green  flowering  shrubs.  The  flower  is  reddish  pur-  fci  i 

pie  and  blooms  in.  May.  Grows  well  in  shade  or  sun;  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for  «pi.IU 

pi4fNfNfNTNp,NTr\p/YNje  ^Maximum  Rosel)ayb  Large  plant  with  dark  evergreen 
l\rHJDV/l/Eil'(DI\Wl'liJ  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pinkish-white  flowers  «  ■% 

in  July;  2  plants  (1  to  1%  ft.  high)  for  .  IpI.lU 

PUnnnnPMnDniMC  (Carolimanum).  The  flower  shades  from  light  to  dark  pink 
l\rlUDUly£il'IL/i\Ul>0  and  blooms  with  great  profusion  in  May.  The  a  -j 

plant  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  or  full  sun.  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for .  q>  I  1U 

/-'  l  l  pi  The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which  is  an 

UOlOraaO  Dlue  opruce  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich  glistening  blue 
which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the  sunlight,  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 

magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  specimen.  With  culture  directions. 

Selected  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy,  1  to  1%  ft.  high  . . Each  q>l.lU 


kt _ 1,  _ 1  ^ A  new  group  of  Antirrhinums  with  extra  large  flowers  on 

IN ovelty  snapdragons  strong  stems.  Salmon,  Yellow,  White,  Crimson,  Rose  Pink, 
Red,  Variegated  Dark  Pink  and  other  beautiful  colors.  40  plants  (transplanted),  a-i  ••  z\ 
22  different  colors  .  Jpi.lU 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 


Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


Evergreen— 
Dept.  65 
Easton,  Pa. 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp  , 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 

.  , - -  -  Mailed  on  request. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  ^Dv,nResf.?lsE.Hsbu^RMd* 

See  Back  Cover  Page  March  2nd 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Senator  Dunlap— 100.  90c;  300,  $2.26;  600,  $3; 
1,000,  $5.  Premier-Bur  Joe-Cooper-Stevens  L. 
Champion  -  Jumbo  -  100,  $1;  300,  $2-25;  500, 
$3.50;  1.000,  $6.  Figure  each  variety  separate. 
Everbearing  Champion— 25,  75c;  60,  $1;  100, 
$1.60;  600.  $5;  1,000. $10  Ma8todon-26,$l;  60, 
$1.76;  100,  $3;  &)0  $5;  600,  $9;  1,000,  $16.  We 
can  fill  your  order,  large  or  small,  with  true 
to  name,  strictly  fresh  dug  plants.  from  ne,w 
plantings.  Write  for  prices  for  Black -Purple 
id  Red  Raspoerry  Plants.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


How 


Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown, 

Strawberry  Plants 

$82.50 — 5000.  Jas*  M .  Britton,  Chepachet,  R.  I. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER !  $0  POST 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ^  PAID 
150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield 

HAMPTON  &  SON  R.  7  BANGOR,  MICH. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Bubach,  Corsican— $1.25 
per  100  postpaid.  Delicious,  Warfield,  Dunlap— $1.00 
per  100.  Free  circular.  W.  t).  SEUBERT,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

p  *  n  TV/T  err  C'T'kC  BEANS— Certified  Michigan 
P  xYavIVI  ijIl/ILJL/O  Robust  Pea,  California  Red 
Kidney,  Perry  Marrow,  White  Kidney.  Certified  Alpha 
Barley,  Buckwheat,  Potatoes,  Corn.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  New  York 

Baby  Blue  Spruce  postpaid  anywhere,  $5. 

Catalog  other  bargains.  THE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantua.  Oiho 

Strong  started  plants;  large  flowering, 
Vra.HJ.la9  best  varieties,  $  1 .00  per  doz  postpaid. 
State  color.  Harry  P.  llanna,  Coehranvllle,  Pa. 

SPRAY  MATERIALS— Potash,  Soda,  Mixed  Fertilizer. 

Write  for  prices,  W.  A.  ALLEN  CO.,Pittstown,N.  J 

GRAFTING  WOOD— Early  McIntosh  and  Macoun,  5c 
per  foot.  WM.  HOTALING  -  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Leading  Varieties.  True-to-Name.  Free  from  Disease. 

ALSO  SOME  YAMS 

Write  now  for  Price  List  giving  Cultural  Directions. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

50  Yellow  and  50  Reds 

will  be  sent  Postpaid  to  your  address  Cl  AA 
upon  receipt  of . 

100  Yellow  and  100  Reds  O  A  A 

with  25  Yams,  sent  Postpaid  for .  •"•V" 

Write  for  prices  in  large  lots 

L.  &  F.  Dondero,  Box  254,  Vineland,  N.  J 

Berry,  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dewberry, 
Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Juneberry  plants; 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Delphiniums,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Hardy  Carnations,  Oriental 
Poppies  and  248  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  wil, 
bloom  this  summer;  Pansies,  Petunias,  Salviasl 
Zinnias  and  other  Annuals;  Roses,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

DI  \  lifTC  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post  5000 
L  Lii.ll  1  ij  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B.  or  More 

PerM 
$1.25 
3. 00 
3  10 
350 
2- 90 
2-25 


Cabbage . 

Cauliflower . 

Tomato . 

Pepper  and  B.  Sprout. . 

Sweet  Potato . 

Beet  and  Lettuce . 

Catalog  free. 


100 

600 

1000 

$  .35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

.65 

2.00 

3.50 

.75 

200 

340 

.85 

225 

3.75 

.60 

1.85 

300 

.50 

1.50 

250 

C.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sewell, 

Millions  V  egetable  P  lants  Copenhagen, 

Wakefield, Danish  Railhead, Succession, FlatDutch:  300— 
SI,  600— *1 .25,  1000— $2.25  postpaid.  Express  $1 .50 
1000.  Tomato  Plants— Baltimore,  Matchless  Stone  same 
price.  Sweat  Potato  and  Popper :  600— S2,  me? 

S3. 50.  Canners  and  dealers  get  our  wholesale  puce 
on  Tomato  Plants.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  FranMIn,  va. 


Hope 


FOR  SALE 

Farm  Flint  Seed  Com 

$8  a  Huslicl,  $1.75  Half  Bushel.  *1  a  Peek— f.  o.  b. 

Address  HOPE  FARM,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

FROSTPROOF— Cabbage.  Tomato,  Onion  Plants. 

Leading  varieties:  300 — $1.00,500 — $1.25.  1000 — $2.00 
paid.  Express  1000— $1.50.  Pepper.  Sweet  Potato;  300— 
$1.50.  1000— $3  50  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Bermuda  Onion  Plants  GB°Jti£,8onfons 

Postpaid:  200— 6<>o.  500— *1.00.  1.000— $1.75.  Tr 


and 


JCl  lllUUa  vy  111UII 1  laiuo  better  %jmvw§* 

Postpaid:  200— 60c,  500— $1. OO,  1,000— $1.75.  Trans¬ 
planted  Cabbage:  3  doz.  40c,  100— 90c,  1,000— $7.  • 

Tomato,  and  Aster:  3  doz.  45c,  100— $1.00,  1000  f  •  • 
PORT  B.  MELLINGER  -  -  North  Lima,  umo 

DahliaS 

Bargain  Offer— 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1.<H 

MRS.  CARL  SALBACH,  pink;  MRS.  EDhA  SP  -  CE  , 
orchid;  ETENDARD  de  LYO^,  purple;  MBS. 

BUSH,  amber  and  yellow;  LE  GKObb  nc.tr., 
Catalogue  value  $2  50.  25 

30  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  m  handling,  **.*•»• 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalog. 

C  LOUIS  ALl.ING,  Dahlia  Specialist  . 
351-B  Court  Street  West  Haven. 
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BIG,  STRONG 

Guaranteed 

rose  bushes 

,  these  bushes  won  first  prize  at  the  Great 

r?»TnstionS  Flower  Show  in  New  York  four  years  in 
1  1  Scinn  1924-1928.  Get  the  best! 

SUt  mnlar  Souv  de  Claudius  Fernet;  Rapture;  Mrs. 
Teropiar .  SOU’  t  uff .  commonwealth;  Ophelia; 

rolumbi^Mme.  Butterfly;  Premier;  Dble.  White 
iriiarnev;  Matchless. 

K  RAMBLER  ROSES.— Best  varieties,  $2.15  for  six, 
isfnr  12  100  for  $28,  2  and  3  years  old.  Dorothy 
P.'rkins-  Crimson  Rambler;  White  Dorothy  Perkins; 
vmeHcan  Pillar;  Excelsa;  Tausendschon. 

‘  CLIMBING  ROSES.— 6  for  $3.15,  12  for  $6.15.  The 
fin«Tt  that  grow,  2  and  3  years  old.  Dr.  Van  Fleet; 
«0ver  Moon;  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber ;  Aviator  Bleriot ; 
?f‘rv  Wallace;  Climbing  American  Beauty. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— All  colors.  $1.50 
ner  doz..  $M  Per  10°- 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. — The  sweetest  flower  that 

grows.  Does  well  in  shade.  Two  years  old,  25  for  $1, 

100  for  $3. 

GLADIOLUS.  —  Reynold’s  Superb  Collection. — A 
choice  mixture  of  the  newer  varieties.  30  for  $1,  100 
for  $3  and  10  extra  with  each  100  order. 

ALL  POSTPAID  INSURED  DELI  VERY.  —  Order 
promptly.  Shipped  at  proper  planting  time. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 
BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 
REYNOLDS  FARMS.  R.F.D.  20,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  McIn¬ 
tosh  Apples, 

Clapps  Favorite,  Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty  and  Keiffer 
Pears. 

Fellenburg,  Rain  Cloud  and 
Lombard  Plums. 

Elberta  and  Carman  Peach  Trees. 

Dwarf  Apples,  Baldwin  and  McIntosh. 

Grape  Vines,  Concord  Black,  and  Catawba  Red. 
We  have  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Send 
for  our  catalogue. 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


WANTED! 


10,000  Readers 
of  The  Rural 
"  v-Yorker  to  write  for  our 
free  Planters'  Guide  to 
better  trees,  vines  and 
plants,  more  profitable 
orchards  and  Beautiful 
Homes,  millions  of  the 
choicest  Fruit  Trees, 
Vines  and  Plants,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens, 
Rhododendrons,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubbery  and  Roses, 
especially  grown  to  meet 
your  requirements,  and  sold 
direct  to  you  at  Golden  Rule 
Prices.  No  agents  employed. 
Write  today  for  our  Planters' 
Guide,  it  will  save  you  money. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


GLADS 


Best  of  garden  flowers 
— very  easy  to  grow. 
A  trial  of  this  special 
collection  will  make 
you  a  “Glad,  fan.”  We  send  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  growing  prize-winners.  jj}  4^ 

A  WHOLE  GLAD  GARDEN  O 
100  Large  Bulbs,  at  least  40  beautiful  varieties, 
many  different  colors,  50  for  $1.75,  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID.  Send  for  Glad.  Catalog  “that  is  dif¬ 
ferent” — 300  of  world’s  best  varieties.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  best  Gladiolus  collection  offered 
anywhere. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE  Bo*  R  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36-pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
*1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  6ILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  2S3,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


1AA  GLORIOUS  GLADIOLI 

1UU  BULBS  for  $1.00  RS 

At  least  30  varieties.  Will  bloom  from  July  until  frost. 
Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  wonderful  specials. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO..  Mansfield,  Mass. 
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VARIETIES  — GEORG EOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifters  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  St.  Six  orders  for  only  S5.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macsdon,  N.  Y. 


fin  LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  *1 .25  assorted.  1  O  Dahlia*, 
*1.25.  Catalog.  QLA0XHL1A  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls, Mass. 

RliYwnnH  >8  profitable  to  raise  as  w  ell  as  ornamental, 
uuAWUUU  Well  rooted  plants,  11.20  dozen,  deliver¬ 
ed^  MAX  NURSEItY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 

20  GLADIOLAS— All  different  (named)  St. OO,  6 
w  DAHLIAS— All  different  (labeled)*  I  .OO.  Larger 
amounts,  please  write.  SARATOGA  GARDENS,  Ballstan  Spa,  N.  Y. 

ft  I  JL  ^  |  |  |  100  large  bulbs,  good 

jL  U  I  11  I  I  mixture,  ali  bloom  this 

“  year,  *1 .50.  12  choice 
i?' *}ed  Dahlias,  unlaheled,  *1.00.  15  Cannas,  *  1  .OO. 

i  .  1>.  White,  882  It  road  way,  No.  Attleboro,  Mu**. 

25  Chrysanthemums 

Phlox.  Iris,  Dahlias  and  Perennial  Clumps— all  for  $2, 
h  [paid.  SMITH  it  SON,  ICS-lYOChanoellor  »ve.,  Newark, N.  J 

Chrysanthemum  plants— Glory  of  seven  Oaks, 

'T^good  early  yellow,  *1.00  per  doz.  Mixed  Varieties, 
oo  per  doz.  postpaid.  MRS.  HARVEY  SYR0CK,  Springtown.  Pa 


Plant  Gladiolus 


in  May  for  Fine  Bloom. 
Get  our  list. 

EMORY  H.  YILY0N,  Ashtabula,  0. 


Dl  A  lire  POSTPAID— Asparagus,  Beet,  Cabbage, 
I  Lrtli  I  Q  C’flower, Celery, Lettuce, S.Pota., Tomato, 
Per.ru>,.  P  *  Aster — 3  doz..  40c;  8  doz.,  SI;  500,  *4. 
I,  i’,er’Ft?g  Plant,  Pansy,  Coleus.  Carnation,  Dianthus, 
I,  r ,  a’  Snapdragon,  Verbenia,  Yinca,  Coreopsis, 
«  Uahlia-flowered  Zinnia— doz.  40c;  3  doz.,  si. 
tnog.  ROHRER'S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown  Pa. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Rut.»,l'2,OUn,aln®’  *r,®b  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 

rival  urai* — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar- 
srui  ^uarailtefcd.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

_  YORK  CO  OP,  SEED  POTATO  ftSS’N  INC.,  Utica.  N,  Y. 

C°1!?’!,eE?TIFIE®  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 

r  av  *  .  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 
y  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnsvlllo,  N.Y. 


Prooi  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 

*3  FOOD—! *2-00.  Expressed;  5,000— 

_ _ -l^OOO— $7.o0.  cor, EM  AN  1*1,  ANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Q2 ABB AGE  PLANTS  —Varieties;  Copenh 
ish  halll.ead  an4  Charleston  Waketield. 

thousand 6 Now  ready.  One  doila 
quantities  fleet.  Ask  for  prices  on 

Utles'  OUrtORl)  l  OCTOHISS,  Jr.  .  Frank!! 


!  Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

I  have  been  advised  to  spray  raspber¬ 
ry  canes  with  a  strong  solution  of  lime- 
sulphur,  but  my  experience  book  says 
no,  and  the  State  Experiment  Station 
bears  me  out  in  that,  as  a  bulletin  states 
raspberries  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur 
are  always  injured,  especially  in  yield. 
One  year  a  neighbor  and  I  exchanged 
spraying,  doing  the  work  with  bis  big 
poAver  sprayer.  We  Avere  all  through  at 
my  place  and  bad  a  half  tank  left,  so  I 
suggested  that  Ave  drive  past  the  end  of 
a  blackcap  patch,  and  I  would  spray  in 
as  far  as  possible  Avith  a  hundred  feet  of 
hose  and  a  gun.  We  did  that,  and  that 
Fall  I  dug  that  patch  out,  as  it  Avas 
Avorthless.  I  bought  plants  four  years 
before  and  set  two  patches,  using  plants 
bought  from  one  man.  The  sprayed 
patch  had  been  yielding  finely  and  grow- 
ing  well,  but  the  lime-sulphur  finished 
it.  The  other  unsprayed  patch  is  doing 
well  yet,  and  that  was  five  years  ago. 
Bordeaux  mixture  Avith  arsenate  makes 
a  good  spray  for  raspberries,  as  it  checks 
anthracnose.  The  lime-sulphur  kills  an- 
thracnose,  but  it  is  like  killing  the  dog 
to  get  rid  of  the  tieas.  I  have  learned  by 
observation,  reading  and  experience  to 
cut  back  the  bearing  canec  very  lightly 
in  the  Spring,  but  I  used  to  cut  back 
halfway,  thinking  I  was  improving  Avhen 
I  was  actually  cutting  away  the  crop. 
Fall  trimming  is  taboo  with  me,  too,  but 
I  do  remove  the  old  Avood  as  soon  as  pick¬ 
ing  is  over.  Heaving  during  the  Winter 
is  one  of  our  troubles,  but  I  avoid  that  by 
plowing  to  the  berry  roAvs  in  the  Fall. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  brush  is 
pruned  away  in  the  orchards,  even  Avith 
a  light  pruning.  The  boys  and  I  ha\re 
just  finished  hauling  it  out,  and  AA’e  have 
an  immense  pile  to  burn,  Avhich  is  all 
Avaste.  Obviously  it  is  necessary  to  put 
something  back,  as  it  took  fertility  to 
groAV  that  Avood.  I  am  gradually  remov¬ 
ing  the  intercrops  as  the  apple  trees  grow 
older,  and  every  time  an  intercrop — cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries  and  blackcaps — is  re¬ 
moved  I  let  the  rows  get  back  to  sod.  A 
few  handfuls  of  SAveet  clover  seed  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  front  orchard  four  years  ago 
has  reseeded  itself  until  SAveet  clover 
comes  up  thick  all  over  the  orchard.  This 
Spring  I  shall  haul  the  Winter's  manure 
pile  to  that  orchard  and  give  each  tree  a 
small  wagonload,  but  not  use  any  nitrate 
on  those  trees.  Too  much  fertility  is  as 
bad  as  not  enough,  as  it  causes  too  much 
tree  groAvth  and  not  enough  fruit  bud 
setting. 

Strawberries  make  all  their  next  sea¬ 
son’s  buds  in  August  and  early  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  I  Avonder  when  the  raspberries 
make  theirs.  Trees,  as  Ave  all  know,  make 
their  fruit  buds  the  Fall  or  Summer  be¬ 
fore,  but  Avhen  do  raspberry  canes  make 
theirs?  When  I  Avas  teaching  I  owned 
a  fine  microscope,  but  mewing  around  so 
much  it  Avas  lost,  so  I  am  unable  to  study 
cross  sections  of  raspberry  buds  and  find 
out.  Are  all  the  berries  there  in  the  late 
Fall,  or  only  the  tAvig  which  will  later 
develop  fruiting  buds?  I  want  a  micro¬ 
scope  so  badly  I  can  almost  taste  it,  but 
all  the  kids  need  neAv  shoes,  and  so  it 
goes.  With  a  razor  blade  and  a  micro¬ 
meter  screw  I  could  shave  and  mount 
cross-sections  of  buds  at  various  dates 
during  late  Summer  and  Fall.  Possibly 
some  one  better  equipped  than  I  will  take 
up  this  study  and  report  on  it,  as  it  is 
one  of  nature’s  secrets  Avhich  has  an 
economic  importance.  I  Avant  to  knoAV, 
too,  Avhether  the  top  buds  are  more  fruit¬ 
ful  than  those  farther  down  the  cane. 
Unpruned  canes  tend  to  bend  over  with 
their  load  of  berries,  making  it  difficult 
to  cultivate  between  the  rows,  and  also 
hard  for  the  pickers,  but  I  Avould  stretch 
retaining  wires  if  I  thought  it  would  pay. 
No  one  does  that  around  here,  as  it  is  a 
costly  proposition  Avhere  berry  patches 
are  counted  in  acres  instead  of  a  feAv 
rows. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  all  the 
work  seems  to  pile  up  at  once,  so  that  it 
seems  Ave  can  never  get  it  done.  I  have 
felt  that  way  every  Spring,  but  always 
the  work  Avas  done  by  simply  keeping  at 
it  eArery  day,  so  I  shall  not  Avorry  over  it 
this  year.  Another  mistake  avc  make  an¬ 
nually  is  to  ploAV  and  plant  the  garden 
too  early,  and  later  regret  it  when  a  late 
cold  rain  packs  the  ground  and  either 
rots  the  seed  or  stunts  the  plants,  but  I 
have  just  sent  away  an  order  for  a  few 
thousand  onion  plants,  so  Avhen  they 
come  the  ground  must  be  fitted  even  if  it 
is  early. 

Calvin  is  getting  brown  and  has  an 
appetite  like  a  hired  man  since  the  Avarm 
days  have  come.  He  plays  alone  Avhile 
the  boys  are  at  school,  but  finds  enough 
to  talk  about,  so  that  he  is  talking  all  the 
time.  Few  of  us  older  ones  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  avc  really  enjoy  our  own 
company  and  Aisiting  AA’ith  ourselves. 
Watching  my  boys  develop  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  study,  as  they  sIioav  such  diverging 
traits  of  character.  Boyhood  days  are 
golden  days,  but  it  is  strange  that  we 
have  groAvn  up  before  avc  realize  it.  Do 
you  remember  way  back  when  we  took 
the  first  swim  in  the  Spring?  Boo,  how 
cold  the  Avater  Avas  !  L.  B.  R. 

Berrien  C'o..  Mich. 


DIXON’S  UTILITY  PAINT 


THE 


IN  DIXON’S  UTILITY  PAINT 
PROTECTS  YOUR  BARNS,  OUT¬ 
BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
AS  NO  OTHER  COVERING  CAN! 


There’s  no  paint  pigment  as  enduring  as 
graphite.  In  Dixon’s  famous  Industrial  Paints, 
it  covers  big  bridges,  skyscrapers.  Railroads  and 
corporations  the  world  around  use  it  on  every 
exposed  wood  or  metal  surface.  Now,  with 
Dixon’s  Utility  Paint,  you  can  have  the  same 
protection  on  your  farm! 

Th  is  remarkable  new  paint  combines  the  finest 
flake  graphite  with  oxides  and  a  major  content 
of  pure  linseed  oil.  You  can’t  match  it  for  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  proof  against  sun,  rain  and  all 
corrosive  elements.  It  will  never  crack  or  peel 
off.  The  smooth,  lubricating  quality  of  the 
graphite  makes  it  brush  on  evenly  and  easily. 
Saves  time.  Saves  money. 

Dixon’s  Utility  Paint  on  your  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings,  on  tractors,  trucks  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  will  last,  at  the  very  least,  two  to  four  years 
— usually  more.  All  the  colors  will  give  the  same 
superb  service. 

Dixon’s  Utility  Paint  is  available  in  green, 
gray,  brown  and  red.  Your  local  dealer  has  it. 
If  you’re  planning  to  paint  soon,  mail  the  coupon 
below  for  color  card  and  information  that  will 
help  you  do  a  better,  more  economical  job. 


Paint  Sales  Division  511 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  color  cards  and  information  about  your 
Utility  Paint. 

My  painting  job  is _ 

My  dealer  is _ _ 

My  name  and  address _ _ 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

May  2,  1929. 

May :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-ioile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B,  $2.21  ;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class 

1, 

$3.17; 

Class  2,  $2.05 ;  Class  £ 

:,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy . 

$0.46 

@$0,461/2 

Extra,  92  score . 

.451/2 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.44 

@ 

.451/4 

Seconds  . 

.43 

(a) 

.43% 

■421/2 

Lower  grades  . 

.42 

@ 

Ladles  . 

.351/2  @ 

.391/2 

Packing  stock  . 

.33%  @ 

.341/2 

Renovated  . 

.421/2  @ 
.47  (4  @ 

.43 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.48 

Extra  . 

.47 

Firsts  . 

.451/2  @ 

M6I/2 

Seconds  . 

.44 

(a: 

.45 

Centralized  . 

.43 

@ 

.45 

CHEESE 

State,  flat,  June  special . 

$0.27(4  @$0.29(4 

Fresh,  fancy  . 

.22 

@ 

.221/2 

Wis.,  flats,  held  . 

.26  (4  @ 

.271/2 

Young  America,  fresh 

.23 

@ 

.24 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white... 
Extra  . 

$0.38 

@$0.39 
@  .37 

Average  extras . 

.33 

@ 

.34 

Extra  firsts  . 

.32 

@ 

.321/2 

Pacific  Coast,  white.... 
Mixed  colors, 

.32 

@ 

.38 

Nearby,  best . 

.34 

@ 

.35 

Gathered,  best  . 

.31 

@ 

.32 

Common  to  good  .  .  .  . 

.26 

@ 

.28 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good  . 

.40 

Broilers  . 

. 40  @ 

.52 

Roosters  . 

. 20  @ 

.27 

Fowls  . 

. 24  @ 

.39 

Ducks  . 

. 25  @ 

.28 

Geese  . 

. 16  @ 

.24 

Capons,  9  lbs.  each  .  .  . 

.53 

Mixed  weights . 

. 35  @ 

.42 

Turkeys,  dry,  toms  .  .  .  . 

. 30  @ 

.35 

liens  . 

. 28  @ 

.34 

Squabs,  xvbite.  lb . 

.65 

Dark,  doz . 

_  2.00  @ 

3.00 

Culls  . 

2.00 

.53 

.17 

.32 

.17 

.60 

.30 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.34@$0.36 

Chickens  . 30@ 

Roosters  . 15(0? 

Ducks  . 20(0? 

Geese  . 15(0? 

Capons  . 50(0? 

Tame  rabbits . 25@ 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00 @13.00 

Bulls  .  8.00(0  10.00 

Cows  .  7.00@  8.75 

Calves,  best  . 16.00@17.00 

Common  to  good  . 10.00@14.00 

Sheep  .  6.00 @  7.50 

Lambs  . 15.00 @19.00 

Hogs  . 12.00 @12.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.21  @$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 16@  .20 

Culls  . 11  @  -16 

Lambs,  Spring,  each  . 6.00@12.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . . 20.50@23.00 

Bulls  . 15.00@il6.00 

Cows  . . 16.00 @21. 00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.75@$3.00 

Maine,  150  lbs . 2.35@  2.50 

Florida,  new,  bbl . 4.00 @ 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5.00@ 


i .  t  o 

8.00 


Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 1.00@  2.75 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.75@$6.00 

Beets,  bu .  3.00@  3.50 

Cabbage,  (£-bbl.  bskt . 1.00@  1.75 

Carrots,  bu . 2.00@  3.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz .  1.00@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.50  @  3.50 

Eggplants,  bu .  2.00@  3.50 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.  .13.00(0  14.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00(0'  5.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.00@ 

Onions,  100  lbs . 3.50@ 

Parsley,  bu .  1.75@ 

Peas,  bu . 2.50@ 

Peppers,  bu .  2.00 @ 


Radishes,  bu. 


50@ 


3.50 
5.00 
2.00 
6.00 
6.00 

1.50 
5.00 
1.25 
3.00 
4.00 

3.50 
5.00 


Rhubarb.  100  behs . 3.00@ 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@ 

Squash,  bu .  1.25@ 

String  beans,  bu . 1.50@ 

Sweet  corn.  S’n,  bu .  1.50@ 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate . 2.75 @ 

DRIED  BEANS 

(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.50 

Pea  . 10.25  @10.50 

Red  kidney  . 8.004/  8.25 

FRUIT 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl . $5.00@$7.00 

Albemarle  . 6.50@  8.50 

Greening  . 4.50@  7.00 

McIntosh  . 10.50@12.00 

Rome  .  2.75 @  6.00 

Cranberries,  (4  bbl . 2.00@  5.00 

Strawberries,  S’n,  qt . 10@  .17 

HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . $0.12 @$0.12 y2 


Dark . 09@  .09  (4 

Orange  bloom  . 12@  .13 

Comb,  24-frame  case . 4.50@  5.00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Xo.  1  Timothy  . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . .23.00 @25.00 

No.  3  . 15.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00 @24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00  @24.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring.  .  .$1.30% 

No.  2  red .  1.41% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.07 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 61 

Barley  . 71  % 

Rye  .  1.03% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A.  bottled,  qt . :...$0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54@  .55 


Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60@  .65 

Gathered  . 45  @  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 45 @  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Potatoes,  lb . 02 @  .03 

String  beaus,  lb . 15@  .30 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40@  .45 

Lettuce,  head  . 10 @  .15 

Onions,  lb . 10@  .20 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market. 
There  are  no  commission  men  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  receiving  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  best  dairy, 
lb.,  55c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  32c ;  under¬ 
sized  eggs,  doz.,  28c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  53c ; 
minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz.,  20  ozs. 

Cheese.— Pimento,  roll,  10c ;  cottage, 
roll,  5c;  whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  35c. 

Milk.— Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c; 
buttermilk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk, 
qt..  5c ;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and 
southern-grown  produce  every  market  day 
at  the  lowest  prevailing  prices.) — Ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
13c ;  beets,  lb.,  3c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c ;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  cabbage,  lb., 
5c ;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c ;  new  carrots, 
bch,  7(4c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  15c ;  endive,  lb.,  3c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  (4  pt.,  15c ;  horseradish  root,  lb., 
10c;  leek,  bch,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head, 
10c ;  onions,  pk.,  30c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  50c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  parsley,  bch,  10c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch,  8c ;  salsify,  bch,  10c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  2  qts.,  25c ;  spinach,  pk.,  30c ; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
35c ;  light  fowls,  lb.,  36c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  33c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c ; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c ;  pressed 
pressed  veal,  lb.,  40c ;  headcheese,  lb., 
40c ;  fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  20c ; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c ;  hamburg, 
lb..  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb..  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25 
to  30c :  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  50c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c ; 
rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbit,  dressed, 
lb.,  40c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  24c ;  whole  hams, 
lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  22c ;  cider 
vinegar,  gal..  40c ;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25 ;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  40c ;  hickorynuts, 
qt.,  15c ;  cordwood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks.  30  to  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  32  to  37c;  dressed,  lb., 
45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  32  to  37c;  Leg¬ 
horn,  32  to  34c ;  broilers,  live,  Leghorn, 
lb.,  50c- ;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 ;  tur¬ 
keys,  live,  lb.,  40c ;  dressed,  lb.,  55c ; 
butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  eggs,  28  to  32c ; 
grade  A,  $8  to  $8.40 ;  fancy  white, 
$10.50 ;  unclassified,  $7.50 ;  retail,  28  -to 
30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  35  to  40c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  7  to  10c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  65  to  80c ;  honey, 
qt.,  60  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  head,  5 
to  6c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  onions,  doz. 
bchs,  30  to  40c ;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.25 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  radishes*  doz. 
bchs,  60c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  90c  to  $1 ; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  75c ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $4. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $12  to 
$15 ;  wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Meats. — Pork,  light,  lb.,  14c ;  pork, 
heavy,  lb.,  12c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  A.  Maloney,  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  amount  of 
activity  on  the  Boston  produce  market 
during  the  past  week.  Apples  appear  to 
be  winding  up  the  season  in  comparative¬ 
ly  good  condition.  The  movement  from 
storage  has  increased  greatly  and  quality 


appears  excellent.  Lettuce  is  more  plen¬ 
tiful  and  cheaper.  The  wool  market  con¬ 
tinues  very  inactive. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  Baldwins,  ordinary, 
50c  to  $1.50.  Fancy,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 
E.  tra  fancy,  $2.35  to  $2.75.  McIntosh, 
few  sales,  $1  to  $2.50.  Wash.  Staymans 
and  Delicious,  $2.25  to  $2.50  box.  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%  to  2%-in.  Baldwins, 
$1.25  to  $1.75  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  cut  off,  $1.50  to  $1.85 
std.  bu.  box.  Tex.,  erts.,  bclul.,  $2.50  to 
$3 ;  poorer,  $1.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  heavy, 
demand  fair.  S.  C-,  bbl.,  erts,  fair,  $2  to 
$2.25.  Ala.,  bbl.  erts.,  fair,  $2.50. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Fla.,  3-6  doz.,  $2.25  to  $4.50  10-in. 
crate. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair.  Native  cut  off,  $1.75  to  $2.25  std. 
bu.  box.  Behd.,  Tex.,  erts.,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Cal.,  few  sales,  $3.25  to  $3.50  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  liberal,  demand 
good.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60  cukes, 
$4  to  $7  std.  bu.  box.  Fla,  %-bu.,  $3 
to  $4. 

Dandelions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native,  75  to  90c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  hothouse,  18  heads,  $1.50 
to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Iceberg,  Ariz.,  4  to 
5  doz.  heads,  $4  to  $5.50  crt.  Cal.,  fair, 
$3  to  $4  crt. 

Mush  rooms.  —  Supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Mass,  and  N.  Y.  fancy,  $1 
to  $1.50  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
fair,  market  weaker.  Mich.,  50  lbs., 
$2.25.  Tex.,  std.  erts.,  yellow  Bermudas, 
$1.50  to  $1.65. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Maine,  100-lb.  bags,  Gr.  Mts., 
$1.35  to  $1.40.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  A 
grade,  mostly  $1.60  to  $1.65.  Fla. 
Spauldings,  No.  1  mostly,  $6.75  to  $7  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60  bchs., 
mostly  $2  to  $2.75  std.  bu.  box.  Va.,  bu. 
tubs,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Ilotbouse,  native  mostly,  15  to  16c 
lb.  Cal.,  40-lb.  boxes,  fair,  $2.25  to 
$2.50.  Conn.,  outdoor,  $3.50  to  $3.75 
std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Va.,  50  to  75c;  poorer,  25c  bu. 
bskt. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow.  Few  native  hothouse,  40c  lb.  Fla., 
quality  mostly  poor,  6  bskt.,  $1.50  to 
$3.50  crate.  Mex.,  lugs,  best,  $5.50; 
poorer,  low  as  $1.50. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  purple  top  and  ruta.,  $1 
to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  S.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75  100  lbs.  P.E.I..  few  sales,  fancy  $3. 

Hay. — Market  firm,  demand  firm  on 
top  grades.  Fexv  sales  No.  1  Timothy, 
$25  to  $26.  Eastern.  $18  to  $23.50. 
Clover  mixed,  $22  to  $23. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  demand  good  on 
creamery.  Extras,  48c ;  firsts,  47  to 
4714c;  seconds,  46  to  47c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  quiet.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  35c ;  mixed  colors, 
34c ;  white  extras,  33c  doz ;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  34c. 

Cheese. — Matket,  steady.  N.  Y.  extras 
held,  28  to  29c;  firsts  held,  26  to  27c; 
fresh,  24  to  26c ;  western  extras  held.  27 
to  28(4c;  firsts  held,  24(4  to  26c;  fresh, 
23V2  to  25c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea, 
$10.50  to  $10.75.  Cal.,  small  white,  $10.50 
to  $10.75 ;  Yellow  Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50 ; 
Red  Kidney,  $8.25  to  $8.50;  Limas, 
$13.75  to  $14  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  dull,  demand  light.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for 
week  ending  April  13,  956,900  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  41c ; 
clothing.  35  to  36c;  14  blood,  combing, 
45  to  47c;  clothing,  40  to  41c;  %  blood, 
combing,  49  to  50c;  clothing,  44  to  45c. 

Scoured  Basis.  —  Ohio  tine,  combing, 
97c  to  $1.02;  clothing,  92  to  95c;  14 
blood,  combing,  98c  to  $1 ;  clothing.  90 
to  92c ;  %  blood,  combing,  92  to  95c ; 
clothing,  80  to  85c.  Terr,  mostly,  comb¬ 
ing,  $1.02  to  $1.05;  clothing.  95  to  97c; 
14  blood,  combing.  98c  to  $1 ;  clothing, 
92  to  95c- ;  %  blood,  combing,  93  to  95c ; 
clothing,  83  to  88c;  (4  blood,  combing, 
82  to  85c;  clothing,  75  to  80c;  low  % 
blood,  combing,  72  to  77c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  are  a  little  firmer. 
Potatoes  are  also  showing  a  stronger  tone. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  prints,  50  to  51c ;  tubs, 
48  to  49c;  firsts,  46  to  48c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies.  25  to  26c;  longhorn, 
26  to  27c ;  brick,  27  to  28c ;  new  flats, 
28  to  29c ;  limburger,  brick,  Swiss,  34  to 
35c.  Eggs,  firm ;  nearby  fancy,  35c ; 
grade  A,  32  to  34c ;  grade  B.  30  to  31c : 
grade  C,  27  to  28c;  nearby,  at  mark,  27 
to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady ;  fowls,  33 
to  36c;  old  roosters.  26  to  30c;  chickens, 
38  to  44c ;  ducks,  25  to  28c ;  geese,  24  to 
25c;  turkeys,  32  to  43c.  Live  poultry, 
slow ;  fowls,  28  to  34c ;  broilers,  42  to 
50c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  stags,  24  to 
25c ;  ducks,  33c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Russet,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  Hubbardson, 
$1.15  to  $1.50 ;  Greening,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
Baldwin,  King,  Spitzenberg,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
Northern  Spy.  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  McIntosh, 
$2.50  to  $3;  Rome  Beauty,  western,  box, 
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$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  Delicious,  $3  to  $3  75 
Potatoes,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu.  f,n’  * ' 
75c ;  Cuba,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Fla.,  $2.35  £ 
$2.50 ;  sweets,  Del.,  crate,  $2  to  $2  25 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady 

$,V°  Pea’  medium, 

$10.50  to  $11 ;  white  kidnev,  $13  50  t  ’ 
$14;  marrow,  $14  to  $14.50.  Onions 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.75  to  <ta.’ 
Mich.,  100-lb.  sack.  $4.25  to  $4.50 ;  green’ 
doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c.  ’ 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Dewberries  T 
24-pt.  crate,  $2  to  $3 ;  grapes,  Arg  Ma¬ 
laga,  20-lb.  box,  $3.50  to  $4.50 ;  oranges 
Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $6.75;  Fla.,  $3  25  to 
$5;  ^strawberries,  N.  C.,  24-qt.  crate.  33 
to  $o. 

Vegetables.— Asparagus,  Wash.,  12-lb 
box,  $2.90  to  $3 ;  beans,  wax,  green  Fla 
hamper,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  beets,  bu  7> 
to  $1;  cabbage,  N.  C.,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  carrots,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25-  celerv 
doz.  bchs.,  50  to  90c;  cucumbers  Fbi 
bu.,  $3  to  $3.25;  eggplant,  Fla.,  box 
Va.,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
$1  to  $1.10 ;  mush- 
$1  to  $1.35 ;  oyster 
r  +  to  90c ;  parsley,  Tex 

^•>$1.25  to  $1.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  peas,  S  C.,  bu.  crate,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $4  to  $5  50- 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c;  rhubarb’ 
doz.  bchs,  40  to  45c;  spinach.  Va.,  bu.' 
75c  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  Va.,  bu.,  85c  to 
$1.10;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  wa¬ 
tercress,  bch,  3  to  4c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  clover,  case, 
$3.o0  to  $4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple 
products,  steady;  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  old,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  sugar,  lb..  15 
to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose, 
ton,  $16  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $12.50  to 
$15 ;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $27.50 ;  standard  middlings, 
$26.50 ;  red-dog,  $38 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36 
per  cent  protein,  $40;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $52;  hominy,  $37.50;  gluten, 
$42.55 ;  oatfeed,  $13.25 ;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $3  to  $3.20 ;  red  clover,  $19.50  to 
$20.50 ;  Alsike,  $20  to  $21 ;  Alfalfa, 
$16.50.  c.  11.  b. 


$3.50  to  $4 ;  kale, 
lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt., 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
plant,  doz.  bchs,  85 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good.  .$13.50 @14.50 


950-1,100,  good  . 14.00@14.50 

800  up,  medium  . 12.50@14.00 

Common  . 10.50@12.50 

Heifers,  850  down,  good .  . .  .  12.00@13.50 
Common  and  medium  . . .  9.00@12.00 

Cows,  good  .  9.75 @11.00 

Common  and  medium  .  .  .  7.75 @  9.75 


Low  cutters  and  cutters.  5.50@  7.75 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  .  10.25@11.00 

Cutter-medium  .  8.25@10.25 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch. .  10.50@15.00 

Cull-com . 6.00  @10.50 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good-ch. .  .  14.50@16.00 

Medium  . 12.00@14.50 

Cull-com .  7.00@12.00 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts,  250-350,  med.-ch. $11.40@11.90 
Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-ch .  11.75@12.10 
Lt.  xvts.,  160-200,  med.-ch..  11.90@12.10 
Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch..  .  .11.50@12.10 
SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch..  .  .10.25@11.75 
Pkg.  sows,  smooth  It.  wts.  .  10.00@10.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good-ch..  .$15.50@16.25 


92  down,  medium  . 13.00@15.50 

All  wts,  cull-com . 8.50@13.00 

Spring  lambs,  good-choice ..  18.00@20.00 
Yearling  withers — 

110  down,  med.-ch . 10.00@13.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch....  7.75@  9.50 

120-150,  med.-ch . 7.25@  9.25 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 3.25@  7.75 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbl.,  N.  Y.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in. 
Baldwins,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  unclassified  2(4- 
in.  Baldwins,  $4 ;  bu.  bskt.  N.  Y.  U.  8. 
No.  1,  2 (4-in.  Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $2;  un¬ 
classified  2(4-in.  Baldwins,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  2(4 -in.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  unclassified  2(4-in.  Willow  Twigs, 
$1.25  to  $1.35 ;  Idaho,  bu.  bskt.,  Wine- 
saps,  combination  grade,  $2.15  to  $2.25 ; 
Kale,  Va.,  bu.  bskt,  75  to  90c ;  potatoes, 
U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  150-lb.  sacks,  Michi¬ 
gan  Rurals,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  N.  Y.  and 
Wisconsin  whites,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  Maine 
Gr.  Mts.,  $2.40 ;  2-bu.  sacks,  Maine  Gr. 
Mts.,  $2  to  $2.10;  spinach,  bu.  bskt.,  Va., 
$1.15  to  $1.25 ;  sweet  potatoes,  Del.,  bu. 
hampers,  yellows,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  Va.,  bu. 
hampers,  Porto  Ricans,  $2  to  $2.10. 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $20.50  to  $21;  stand¬ 
ard.  $19  to  $20;  No.  2,  $16  to  $17.o0: 
No.  3,  $13  to  $14;  No.  1  light  clover 
mixed.  $17.50  to  $18.50;  No.  2,  $15.60  to 
$16.50;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $ld: 
No.  2.  $14.50  to  $16.50;  No.  1  clover, 
$19.50  to  $20.50;  No.  2,  $13  to  $16;  No- 
1  heavy  clover  mixed, -$18  to  $19;  No.  1 
wheat  straw,  $12.50  to  $13;  No.  2,  $11  to 
$11.50;  No.  3.  $9  to  $10;  No.  1  oat 
straw,  $11  to  $11.50;  No.  2,  $10  to  $U- 


EGGS 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  30  to  32c , 
browns,  29  to  30c;  current  receipts,  2/ 
to  28c  per  dozen. 


POULTRY 

Fresh  killed,  full  dressed  hens,  47c ; 
hpg  dressed,  42c ;  live  poultry,  hens’ 
heavy,  33  to  34c ;  Leghorns,  31  to  3~c ; 
roosters,  18  to  20c ;  broilers,  colored,  4o 
50c ;  Leghorns,  42  to  45c ;  ducks,  30  to 
32c ;  geese,  18  to  22c  per  lb. 
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Protection  from 
dangerous  sprays 


When  you  work  with  fruit  sprays, 
you  can’t  help  breathing  in  irritat¬ 
ing  and  injurious  chemicals  unless 
you  wear  a  mask. 

The  Willson  Dustite  Respirator 
for  Dust  and  Spray  gives  protec¬ 
tion  to  your  lungs.  Wear  it  also 
when  you’re  treating  seed  or 
threshing.  Play  safe!  Use  it  for 
all  work  with  dust  and  poisons ! 
Comfortable.  Allows  free  breath¬ 
ing.  Easy  to  adjust.  Recommended 
by  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
chemicals.  Priced  at  $2.25.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  to 
us  and  we  will  send  it  C.  O.  D. 
Address  Willson  Products,  Inc., 
209  Washington  Street,  Reading, 
Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  WILLSON 
DUSTITE  RESPIRATOR 
for  Dust  and  Spray 


M  1»  A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
rlOWS  ■  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nuts- 
^  *  ^^eries.  Fruit  Growers  &Poultrymen 

seeas  m  does  4  men’s  work 

Cultivates  1““!““  EJfU  Truck  Crop 
MowsHau\Kft™tKJ-™ 

andLawnsVcLta'osFree 

rwii0  To<iay>  toz  Illustrated, 

Catalog  and  Full  Information. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

3160  Como fl»  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

EASTERN  BRANCH  l56NCewaYorkeet 


* Groundhogs 
quickly  with 


pie  ut  pay  orr 

“A”  DUST 


Little  time,  little  labor. 
Just  a  spoonful  in  each 
burrow  —  plug  the  bur¬ 
rows,  and  groundhogs 
can’t  escape  the  penetrat¬ 
ing,  pest-killing  gas.  Also 
kills  rats,  moles,  ants,  etc. 

If  you  haven’t  a  nearby  dealer, 
send  U9  your  order  and  you’ll 
he  supplied,  express  collect : 
,Ih.  tin,  75c.;  5-lb.  tin,  S3  — 
toe  big  tin  for  greater 
economy. 

Send  for  folder  A-15  . 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES 
«._  „  COMPANY,  Inc. 

•>35  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

420  Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IVften  you  write  advertisers  mentio 
„  f  ew-  Yorker  and  you’ll  g 

reP[y  and  a  “ square  deal.”  Si 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Spring  Comes  in  Maine 

We  have  few  birds  here  in  the  cold 
North  through  the  Winter.  Quite  early' 
in  Autumn  the  crows  form  in  small  flocks, 
then  in  larger  ones,  and  they  can  be  seen 
almost  daily  as  they  discuss  the  food 
shortage  and  the  coming  cold  weather,  or 
taking  their  cross-country  practice  flights. 
Then  some  morning  we  realize  that  the 
crows  are  gone,  and  we  see  them  no  more 
until  the  warm  days  of  March  again 
bring  them  North  to  their  familiar  feed¬ 
ing  grounds  and  nesting  places.  The 
robins  are  more  quiet  about  their  depar¬ 
ture.  They  are  often  seen  in  fair-sized 
flocks  hopping  about  the  lawn  or  feeding 
from  the  berries  of  the  high  bush  cran¬ 
berry,  thorn  plum  or  mountain  ash,  and 
they  sometimes  seem  to  say  to  us,  “This 
is  the  last  visit  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
you  until  another  Spring” ;  then  they,  too, 
are  gone. 

When  I  tramp  in  the  woods  in  late 
Autumn  some  drab  day  and  never  a  bird 
note  or  the  call  of  any  wild  animal  comes 
to  me,  there  is  little  pleasure  in  the  trip. 
It  is  like  the  quiet  of  a  forsaken  home¬ 
stead.  Those  that  made  this  spot  home 
are  not  here,  and  I  miss  their  cheery 
voices.  The  leaves  are  gone  from  the 
trees,  the  grass  is  sere  and  brown,  and  a 
hush  of  some  approaching  calamity  seems 
to  hang  over  me.  IIow  different  in 
Spring  I  When  the  si;  ’s  rays  set  the 
snowsmelting  and  there  arc  little  streams 
and  larger  ones  where  there  were  none 
a  few  days  ago,  and  we  decide  it  is  a 
fine  day  for  that  trip  to  town  as  the 
horses  walk  along  with  ears  erect,  taking 
note  of  what  is  going  on  about  them,  sud¬ 
denly  a  shadow  passes  us  and  a  crow 
drops  down  in  the  roadway  to  feed  for  a 
moment  until  we  come  up  to  him.  He 
then  leisurely  takes  wing  and  drops  down 
behind  us,  or  alights  for  a  moment  in 
the  field  or  some  nearby  tree,  and  calls  to 
us  just  as  though  he  knew  we  were  glad 
to  see  him,  “Hello  there,  back  again, 
came  a  little  too  early,  can’t  find  much 
to  eat.”  A  week  later  and  the  prairie 
horned  lark  has  arrived  and  is  running 
along  the  roads  ahead  of  the  teams,  or 
takes  a  short  flight  into  the  air  as  she 
calls  back,  “Don’t  bother  me.” 

Then  the  juncos  are  about  the  build¬ 
ings  hunting  food  to  carry  them  along 
until  the  snow  is  gone  again.  How  they 
appreciate  a  few  baskets  of  chaff  carried 
out  from  the  barn  floor,  and  the  redpolls 
are  glad  to  dine  from  such  a  well-set 
table,  as  well  as  some  other  birds..  As 
we  go  to  the  barn  some  morning  to  do 
the  barn  chores  we  hear  the  familiar 
notes  of  Robin  Redbreast,  and  we  report 
at  breakfast,  “Saw  a  robin,  Spring  is 
really  here.”  When  a  little  later  the 
beautiful  notes  of  the  white-throated 
sparrow  greet  us  from  the  lowlands  and 
the  song  sparrow’s  unrivaled  music  bursts 
out  from  a  nearby  shrub,  tree  or  brush 
pile,  we  know  that  we  are  at  the  dawn 
of  the  Summer  days. 

When  a  boy,  and  the  grove  near  the 
home  contained  30  instead  of  six  acres, 
many  birds  nested  there  that  now  are 
seldom  seen  or  heard.  Still  most  Springs, 
if  we  listen  carefully  about  the  time  the 
trees  are  coming  into  leaf,  we  may  be 
thrilled,  as  no  other  songster  of  birdland 
can  touch  us,  by  those  indescribable  notes 
of  the  hermit  thrush.  Just  as  twilight 
settles  over  the  woodland  they  come  to 
us.  Is  it  possible  that  such  wonderful 
notes  of  song  can  come  from  such  a  shy 
bird,  and  yet  while  we  see  them  rarely 
now  we  know  the  song  is  theirs.  While  a 
boy,  driving  the  cows  to  and  from  pasture 
/through  the  woods,  I  would  often  find  the 
nest  of  the  wood  thrush  or  Wilson  thrush, 
and  once  attempted  to  rear  a  family  of 
half-grown  Wilson  thrush,  which  we 
called  swamp  robins,  after  some  calamity 
had  overtaken  the  mother.  I  seemed  to 
be  succeeding  for  a  number  of  days,  and 
then  one  morning  the  nest  was  empty, 
with  no  message  left  of  their  fate  that 
I  could  read,  except  the  faint  odor  of 
some  prowling  skunk  that  had  passed 
that  way.  Often  I  would  encounter  a 
family  of  ruffed  grouse,  and  if  I  came  too 
near  the  mother  would  bluster  and  run 
at  me.  I  used  often  to  run  from  them 
and  have  had  them  chase  me  a  short  way. 
Again  I  would  stop  and  see  how  many 
of  the  little  chicks  I  could  find  if  they 
happened  to  be  small.  Many  times  I 
would  pick  up  several  from  where  they 
lay  in  plain  sight,  if  one  had  eyes  to  see 
them,  or  tucked  under  a  leaf  or  a  bit  of 
moss,  and  hold  them  in  my  hands  a  little 
time,  then  quietly  put  them  down  while 
the  mother  bustled  about  in  a  panic  or 
dragged  a  broken  wing  near  to  me  in  the 
hope  that  I  would  give  chase.  I  have  en¬ 
countered  three  flocks  in  one  evening  or 
morning. 

Once  my  father  permitted  me  to  bring 
home  a  nest  of  eight  eggs,  and  I  placed 
them  under  a  hen.  To  my  unlimited  joy 
on  the  third  day  I  found  seven  little  balls 
of  down.  I  was  told  that  they  would  “run 
off  to  the  woods  with  the  shells  on  their 
backs,”  and  I  was  greatly  worried  to 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  I  did  not 
dare  trust  them  to  the  foster  mother,  but, 
putting  them  in  my  hat,  I  carried  them 
to  a  nearby  field  of  grass  where,  after 
much  fear  and  trembling,  I  allowed  them 
to  run  about  in  the  grass  after  small  in¬ 
sects.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  watchful¬ 
ness  most  of  them  were  soon  lost  from 
my  view.  I  hardly  dared  search  for  them 
for  fear  I  would  step  on  them.  They 
seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  me,  but  how 
was  I  to  get  them  again?  Much  per¬ 
plexed,  I  finally  took  my  hat  and  held  it 
close  to  the  ground  and  uttered  a  few 
sharp,  low  whistles.  In  a  moment  seven 


Up-to-date  Farmers 
fight  the  crow  with 

STANLEY’S  CROW  REPELLENT 

Mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  seed  corn,  and  plant  it  at  once.  No 
waiting  for  it  to  dry.  And  it  positively  will  not  clog  the  planter! 
Non-poisonous.  Won’t  injure  the  seed.  Won’t  kill  birds  or  animals. 
BUT — it  WILL  keep  them  out  of  your  fields,  absolutely.  It 
WILL  save  you  all  loss  of  time  and  expense  in  having  to  replant. 
It  WILL  let  you  get  3  bushels  of  corn  where  now  you’ve  been 
getting  only  2.  Because,  no  crows,  pheasants,  larks,  blackbirds, 
moles,  gophers,  chucks  or  squirrels  will  touch  any  seed  corn 
that  has  been  coated  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  And 
thousands  of  corn-growers,  who  have  been  using  it  for  years,  will 
gladly  testify  that  it  does  all  we  claim  for  it.  “Money  back” 
guarantee.  Large  cans,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10 
acres)  $1.50.  Half-sized  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock,  order  direct.  Address  Cedar 
Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  600  H  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Be  sure  you  get 

STANLEY’S  “ 
CROW  REPELLENT 


STANLEYS 


SAVES 

replanting 

S&Aa  kill  fQBmiLAf^ 
*lW  bBTAIN  COWA 


II* 


Keep  Out. 
This  Field 
is  mined 


An.Ath.is  used. 

.to  be  our 
Cornnelf 


pi 


Boo -hoc' 
hoo 


<r  I  .  « 

%  ii* 


“FRIEND” 

TRACTION  SPRAYERS 

Write  for  catalog 
and  learn  about 
the  many  exclu¬ 
sive  features  of 
this  fine  sprayer. 


“FRIEND”  MFG.C0.,  120  East  Ave.  Gasport,  N.Y. 


"One  Man"  Weed  Burners 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene 
"“burn  them  green— stalks  and  seeds.  Burn  all 
vines,  weeds  and  trash  that  harbor  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  of  old  method* 
or  less.  Used  by  suburban  homea,  road  commission¬ 
ers,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers. 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Has  many  all  year  uses  includ¬ 
ing  implement,  and  tractor  repairs.  Free  Booklet, 
llauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  10th  St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


reshes 

37*000  bushels  in  31  days! 


Mr.  Fremont  T.  Green,  of  Wolf  Point; 
Montana,  writes:  “I  threshed  37,000 
bushels  of  grain  in  31  days,  or  312  hours, 
and  my  28  x  44  Rumely  Steel  Thresher 
gave  no  trouble  at  all.  There  were  no 
delays  on  account  of  it,  and  it  did  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  work  in  all  grains.” 

*  *  * 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why  one 
of  the  various  sizes  of  Rumely  Steel 
Threshers  will  quickly  pay  for  itself  on 
almost  any  size  farm. 

First,  it  enables  you  to  thresh  when 
grain  and  weather  are  just  right,  thu3 
assuring  a  high  grade  and  top  prices, 
which  sometimes  mean  15  to  20  cents 
more  a  bushel. 

Second,  it  enables  you  to  thresh  early, 
permitting  you  to  proceed  with  other 
farm  work. 

Third,  it  gets  all  the  grain,  and  pre¬ 
vents  waste  into  the  strawstack. 

The  Rumely  Steel  Thresher  has  won 
fame  as  a  grain  saver  because  of  the  well 
known  Rumely  Continuous-Flow 
Method.  It  handles  a  big  volume  of 
straw,  while  ribbed  concaves,  a  flat 
wing  beater,  thorough  agitation,  and 
special  lifting  fingers  are  tossing,  shak¬ 
ing,  tearing  open  and  raking  the  straw, 
thus  separating  every  kernel  of  grain. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  thresh¬ 
ing.  Decide  to  avoid  losses  in  grade  and 
from  dockage  this  year  ...  by  threshing 
your  own  grain. 

Write  for  all  the  facts,  using  the  handy 
coupon.  Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co., 
Inc.,  La  Porte,  Indiana,  Harrisburg,  P*., 
Bateman  Bros.,  Malvern,  Pa. 

ADVANCE  -RUMELY 

Power  Farming  Machinery 


The  Rumely  Line  includes 
OilPull  Tractors,  DoAll 
All-Job  Tractors,  Grain 
and  Rice  Threshers, 
Combine  Harvesters, 
Husker-Shredders, 
Alfalfa  and  Clover 
Hullers ,  Bean  and  Pea 
Hullers,  Silo  Fillers,  Corn 
Shelters  and  Winch 
Tractors. 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc.  I 

Dept.  ZZ,  La  Porte,  Indiana 

Serviced  through  30  Branches  and  Warehouses 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  literature  describing  the  Rumely  Steel  1 
Thresher. 

Name . 

Address . 

- - 1 
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It’s  much  easier 
to  make  good  hay 

with  these  fast  McCormtck-Deertng  hay  tools 


DURING  the  heat  of  haying 
McCormick  -  Deering  Hay 
Tools  travel  fast,  save  men’s 
strength,  and  get  the  job  done  on 
time.  Each  machine  is  designed  to 
lessen  the  work  of  making  high- 
quality  hay,  to  cut  down  risk  and 
worry,  and  to  save  time  and  money. 
The  McCormick  -  Deering  dealer 
near  you  will  show  you  the  hay 
tools  suitable  for  your  farm. 


McCormick -Deering  Hay 
Loaders  have  an  adjustable 
delivery  section  that  makes  it 
easy  to  start  a  load  on  windy 
days.  With  this  section 
dropped,  as  shown,  hay  is  de¬ 
livered  3  feet  nearer  the  rack. 


THE  McCormick-Deering  line  of  hay 
tools  includes  mowers  for  use  w  ith 
McCormick-Deering  tractors;  and  horse 
mowers,  self-dump  and  sweep  rakes, 
combination  side  -  delivery  rakes  and 
tedders,  tedders,  stackers,  windrow  and 
rake-type  hay  loaders,  and  baling  presses. 
The  Combination  Side  Rake  and 


Good  Equipment  Makes 
a  Good  Farmer  Better" 


Tedder  is  instantly  convertible  for  ted¬ 
ding  or  raking  by  merely  shifting  a 
lever.  The  McCormick-Deering  Hay 
Loader,  with  its  proved  ability  to  save 
energy  and  time,  will  surely  interest 
you  if  you  load  with  forks  or  if  you 
have  been  working  under  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  an  old-fashioned  loader. 


Write  for  a  Hay  Tool  Catalog 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America  tit 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (  Incorporated )  Chicago,  ill. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  far  SO  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGE  RSOLL  PAINT  HOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest.  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1**8 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wins  early  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30,  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
pay  you  while  learning.  Write  Today. 
The  BARTLLTT  SCHOOL  ot  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Dept.  T  Stamford,  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


«v7J  WINDLASS  754  EXTRA 

NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNQS 

Complete— ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRiS  MFR.  Box  246  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y- 


TRACTORS 

FOR  FARMS,  GARDENS 
AND  LAWNS 

Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

Bready  Cultimotor  Co. 

1799  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN.  IT  PARK  IlOW,  NEW  YOKE 

UfAfinPUlinitC  Trap  and  kill  them  Humanely.  We 
II  VvUvnUuiVv  have  a  perfect  device.  We  make 
Live  Traps.  Killer  Traps,  Humane  Traps,  Hawk  Traps, 
Mouse  and  liat  Traps.  Send  for  Catalog  and  sample 
trap  tag— both  free.  W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  W-1  4, 
Chester,  Pa.  Makers  of  the  most  complete,  most  ad¬ 
vanced  and  best  line  of  animal  traps  in  the  world. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


It  is  the  truest  kind  of  economy 

to  use  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

99%  Pure 

Bordeaux  Mixture,  made  withTriangle  Brand,  is  full 
strength— not  diluted  with  foreign  matter  or  inert 
impurities  that  have  no  effect  upon  plant  diseases. 

Triangle  Brand  is  always  packed 
in  clean ,  specially  made  barrels. 

LARGE  CRYSTALS  — SMALL  CRYSTALS  — PULVERIZED 

Nichols  Copper  CO. 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York 


May  11,  1929 

little  downy  forms  darted  out  of  the  grass 
and  under  iry  hat.  I  had  not  expected 
such  happy  results,  and  could  not  account 
for  it,  but  I  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
calling  them  to  me  or  having  them  try  to 
run  away  to  the  woods  while  they  lived. 
To  my  great  son-ow  I  was  not  permitted 
to  keep  them  for  long.  One  morning  l 
found  four  gone  and  three  trampled  to 
death  beneath  their  foster  mother,  the 
hen,  while  the  old  cat  lingered  near  hop¬ 
ing  to  dine  on  them  also.  How  much  I 
wanted  to  kill  that  cat  no  one  will  ever 
know,  but  I  was  not  permitted  that  small 
grain  of  comfort.  I  have  never  got  over 
wanting  to  try  reai’ing  a  few  grouse  to 
see  just  how  long  they  would  stay  with 
me,  but  I  never  found  a  nest  of  eggs  since 
I  have  been  situated  where  I  might  try, 
though  I  have  often  found  the  young 
chicks  and  gathered  up  several  of  them. 
The  few  ruffed  grouse  that  escape  their 
natural  enemies  and  man  remain  with  us 
over  Winter,  if  they  survive  that  long, 
and  how  one  thrills  at  the  long  rolling 
boom  of  the  “drummer”  as  he  calls  to 
his  mate  ! 

I  used  to  feel  that  I  was  a  very  lazy 
boy,  when  a  boy.  I  was  told  so  and  came 
to  believe  it  true,  for  I  found  it  very 
hard  to  pick  stones  or  roots  or  follow  a 
harrow  or  team  while  all  about  me  the 
great  outdoors  was  calling,  “Come  and 
see.  come  and  hear !”  Sometimes  I  wish 
I  might  go  back  and  live  it  over  again 
with  someone  who  could  read  the  heart 
of  a  small  boy,  and  a  larger  one  whose 
heart  was  still  that  of  the  same  small 
boy,  near,  who  could  help  to  lead  that  boy 
to  a  life  of  greater  usefulness.  I  know 
now  that  it  was  not  dislike  for  the  task 
that  had  been  assigned  me,  but  an  inborn 
hunger  to  know  the  life  of  the  wild  things 
about  me.  and  a  greater  love  for  them 
than  the  task  at  hand.  o.  B.  griffin. 

Maine. 


Culture  of  the  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  Begonia 

I  am  wondering  how  many  of  our 
friends  and  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  know  and  love  the  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  I  think  this  the  most 
satisfactory  of  any  species  of  Begonia 
that  I  have  ever  seen  or  grown. 

In  growing  this  Begonia  I  take  a  piece 
or  slip  of  new  growth  as  near  the  roots 
of  the  old  plant  as  I  can  get  it,  place  in 
a  jar  (medium  size)  of  soil,  using  usually 
garden  dirt  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
fertilizer,  then  cover  with  a  small  glass 
jar,  and  I  usually  place  mine  in  a  north 
window,  watering  every  day  enough  to 
keep  earth  moist,  and  in  about  six  weeks 
I  have  a  nice  new  plant  started  which 
will  be  a  joy  all  through  the  Winter 
months.  At  this  time  I  remove  the  glass 
jar.  Some  people  advocate  keeping  buds 
picked  off  the  first  year,  letting  the 
strength  go  into  the  plant,  but  this  (  I 
never  do.  No  matter  how  young  the 
plant,  when  it  buds  I  let  it  bloom,  and 
soon  I  have  a  plant  completely  covered 
with  ropes  or  strings  of  bright  pink  blos¬ 
soms  which  completely  covers  the  jar  and 
most  of  the  foliage.  If  it  begins  blooming 
in  October  or  November  it  will  hang  full 
of  blossoms,  never  changing  until  perhaps 
May  or  June.  I  have  mine  in  a  south 
window  during  the  Winter  months,  facing 
the  street,  and  I  have  hal  friends  inquire 
if  the  flowers  were  artificial,  having  no¬ 
ticed  the  plant  was  a  solid  mass  of  pink 
blossoms  all  Winter  and  never  changing. 
All  it  needs  is  plenty  of  light  and  water. 

Another  thing  in  its  favor :  it  is  a 
clean  plant,  the  blossom  never  dropping 
off  like  other  wax  Begonias  do,  and  it  is 
always  free  from  insects.  When  the  flow* 
ers  fade  they  turn  brown  and  never  fall 
off.  I  carefully  pick  these  off.  When  it  is 
through  blossoming  I  cut  the  plant  down 
about  half  way  and  pick  off  all  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  old  leaves,  take  out  what  dirt 
I  c-au  around  edges  of  jar  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  roots,  fill  in  with  new  soil 
and  a  little  fertilizer,  and  by  Fall  I  have 
another  nice  growthy  plant,  ready  tor 
another  Winter’s  pleasure.  I  have  known 
a  plant  to  be  started  from  a  single  In¬ 
putting  stem  in  water.  I  have  a  good- 
sized  plant  in  a  fancy  basket  and  it  is 
truly  beautiful.  The  nature  of  the  plant 
is  for  the  blossoms  to  all  hang  down  in  a 
solid  mass,  over  side  of  jar,  but  I  notice 
in  the  greenhouses  that  they  separate  the 
stems  of  blossoms  and  raise  them  up  arc 
tie  to  little  sticks,  which  improves  tne 
plant  very  much,  so  I  do  likewise,  using 
woolen  yarn  to  tie  so  as  not  to  injure  tne 
stems.  N-  E-  S- 

New  York. 


Amount  of  Spray  Materia] 
per  Tree 

I  have  bought  a  farm  in  Ulster  Co.. 
i.  Y.,  which  has  an  apple  orclmrd 
bout  275  trees  in  pretty  good  shape, 
lalf  of  the  trees  are  25  years  old  and 
alf  about  10  years  old.  About  ho 
lany  gallons  of  spray  (arsenate 
nd  lime-sulphur)  will  be  required 
alyx  spray?  p’  s‘ 

New  York. 

The  amount  of  spray  required  ya**U, 
-ith  many  factors,  such  as  system 
horoughness  used  in  application,  si  -  , 

ole  in  spray  gun  disk,  amount  or 
nd  size  of  trees.  An  average  would  cai 
:>r  about  10  gallons  for  each  25-year  _ 
i-ee  and  four  gallons  for  each  j. 

Id  tree,  or  a  total  of  about  2,000  gai 
ms  of  solution  for  the  orchard,  e.  s.  u. 
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To  Kill 
Poultry 
Lice- 

Just  Paint  it 
on  the  Boosts/ 

0  MATTER  how  big  the  flock  or  Eow 
lousy,  only  a  small  paint  brush,  a 
can  of  “Black  Leaf  40“  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  time  for  “painting”  it  on  top  of  the 
roosts  are  required  to  rid  an  entire  flock 
of  body-lice.  Do  away  with  old  laborious 
and  disagreeable  methods  of  dusting,  dip¬ 
ping  and  greasing! 

Works  While 
Chickens  Roost 

About  a  half  hour  before  fowls  perch, 
“paint”  “Black  Leaf  40“  on  top  of 
roosts.  When  fowls  perch  upon  roosts 
that  have  been  so  “painted,”  fumes  are 
slowly  released  that  permeate  the  feath¬ 
ers,  killing  the  lice.  The  treatment  is  so 
easy,  effective  and  cheap  that  poultry 
owners  need  never  be  bothered  by  poultry 
lice.  Think  of  the  tim°.  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  that  this  method  saves !  There  is 
no  individual  handling  of  fowls.  “Black 
Leaf  40“  is  sold  by  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
ers.  druggists,  hardware,  seed  stores,  etc. 

Tobacco  By-Products 
and  Chemical  Corp . 
Incorporated 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


‘Black  Leaf  40' 

WORKS  WHILE  CHICKENS  ROOST 


WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

—  ^ew  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Eawleigh’8 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
—no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  Nearly  200  necessities  needed  daily 
in  every  home.  Annual  Sales  over  37  mil¬ 
lion. packages.  Largest  Company — over  15 
million  dollars  capital — 16  great  factories 
and  branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no 
experience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  re¬ 
peat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from 
start.  Stone,  Vt„  sold  $212.20;  Reagan, 
^  •>  $184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase 
monthly.  Thousands  make  more  than  they 
ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as  well, 
bimply  follow  the  same  old  time-tested 
Kawleigh  Methods  which  have  given  con¬ 
sumers  best  values  and  satisfaction  for  40 
years.  We  supply  everything — products, 
outht,  sales  and  service  methods  which 
secure  the  most  business  everywhere. 
Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — no  boss — 

parti cufar s° writ manager-  For 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  E-41.RUR,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

much  the  largest  industry 

OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


j 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 

to  apply  it  with 


thJ  nwSnstooJ  LuP,  '•eac  ailcl  it’s  a  pleasure  to  meet 
me  owner  of  a  Peerless. 

,v ire! °2"str?«tec‘?J  fi,  st  class  material  by  skilled 
i  i  irimnH,  ?cielltiflcally  designed  to  produce  a 
.  am  °t  Power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

sized  lesults  as  low  plants  or  medium 

tlees  are  easily  reached. 

’ l,e  f°r  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

5100  ^ES*S  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
=  00  bt.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CIDER  PRESSES 

AND 

CIDER  MAKERS’  EQUIPMENT 

Mount  Gilead  hydraulic  cider  presses  have  been 
vari^113  s’nce  1877.  They  get  all  the  juice.  Made  in 
81jeS‘  filters,  washers,  bottling  equip- 

-  j,  .’  ancl  co°kers  for  making  apple  butter  and 

in  quantity.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

To^,^PRAUL,C  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

— _ COLN  AVE.  MOUNT  GILEAD,  OHIO 


Know  a  Weed  Seed  Each 
Week 

No.  7— FIELD  PEPPERGRASS 
Another  product  of  low-grade  native 
seed  that  has  been  tempted  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  the  high  prices  of  recent  years  is 
field  peppergrass,  a  white  flowered  spe¬ 
cies  with  leaves  that  resemble  elongated 
arrow  heads,  the  basal  lobes  of  which 
clasp  the  stem. 

During  the  early  Spring  stage  the 
species  bears  little  resemblance  to  ordi¬ 
nary  peppergrass  but  a  taste  of  the  sharp 
flavored  leaves  furnishes  convincing 
proof  of  the  true  character  of  the  plant. 


The  Roughened  Seeds  of  Field  Pepper¬ 
grass  as  Seen  Under  the  Microscope. 

Field  peppergrass  has  become  widespread 
and  abundant  during  recent  years,  prin¬ 
cipally  through  the  agency  of  impure 
clover,  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  seed  and  oc¬ 
casionally  by  means  of  baled  hay.  The 
seeds  germinate  in  the  Fall,  each  forming 
a  rosette  of  gray-green  leaves  from  which 
the  flowering  stalk  develops  the  following 
Spring.  The  plant  usually  dies  after 
seeds  are  matured  but  the  species  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  become  perennial  in 
some  sections.  The  seeds  are  produced 
in  large  numbers  in  spoon-shaped  pods 
that  are  readily  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  peppergrass  family.  Cultivating 
heavily  infested  land  in  connection  with 
corn,  potatoes  or  similar  inter-tilled 
crops,  particularly  when  the  seed  bed  is 
carefully  prepared,  is  an  effective  means 
of  controlling  this  pest. 

The  seeds  of  field  peppei’grass  are  dull, 
dark  brown,  slightly  roughened,  flattened 
on  three  sides,  obovoid  in  shape  with  one 
end  somewhat  sharpened.  They  possess 
the  peculiar  property  of  becoming  muci¬ 
laginous  when  moistened. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 


From  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

“The  Merchandising  of  Maple  Prod¬ 
ucts”  article  in  your  issue  of  March  30 
leads  me  to  tell  another  story  along  this 
line.  About  Easter  time  in  this  vicinity 
we  had  ideal  weather,  and  travel  over  the 
picturesque  Berkshire  Trail  (from  Pitts¬ 
field  to  Northampton)  was  especially 
heavy  on  account  of  the  closing  of  the 
Mohawk  Trail  for  repairs.  No  more 
charming  spot  can  be  found  on  the  trail 
than  the  sugar  bush  of  J.  Stewart  Mol- 
lison,  in  Western  Hampshire  County, 
which  adjoins  the  highway,  and  near  to 
the  road,  in  an  old  barn,  he  was  boiling 
down  the  sap  gathered  from  508  buckets. 
Hundreds  of  motorists  stopped  and  were 
charmed  by  the  taste  of  the  real  stuff  on 
snow  and  in  cakes,  and,  fascinated, 
watched  the  conversion  of  sap  to  syrup 
and  sugar.  In  five  hours  Mr.  Mollison 
disposed  of  174  pounds  of  sugar  and  50 
gallons  of  syrup,  some  of  the  latter  being 
ladled  directly  from  the  boiler  into  the 
cans.  This  cleaned  out  his  supply  for 
the  time. 

Another  farmer,  Arthur  W.  Nichols, 
last  Fall  put  into  cold  storage  400  barrels 
of  Baldwin  and  Greening  apples,  and  last 
week  he  turned  the  lot  into  sweet  eider 
that  he  supplied  to  his  Berkshire  custom¬ 
ers,  giving  them  a  real  Spring  treat,  as 
he  has  been  doing  for  the  past  46  years. 

Onion  growers  around  South  Deerfield 
recently  secured  a  shipment  of  ladybugs 
from  the  government  experiment  station 
in  Colorado  Springs,  which  will  be  kept 
dormant,  in  cold  storage,  until  July,  when 
they  will  be  turned  loose  amid  the  grow¬ 
ing  onions  to  combat  the  thrips.  This  has 
proved  to  be  a  successful  method  in  Texas 
and  in  Colorado,  but  Mr.  Campbell  is  the 
first  local  grower  to  become  directly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bugs  experi¬ 
mentally.  W.  E.  BABNES. 


This 


amazing 


NEW  BOOK 

has  a  Cash  Value  of 

$300  to  $2000  a  year 


A[ow  FREE 
to  You 

Shows  you  how  to  save  the  cost 
of  a  hired  hand  .  .  .  how  to  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  from  cattle, 
poultry, sheep,  and  hogs... how 
to  save  3  to  4  hours  a  day.  Mail 
the  coupon. 


HOW  would  you  like  to  bank  an 
extra  $500  this  year?  How 
would  you  like  to  make  $1000  or 
$2000  extra  money  from  your  farm? 
There’s  an  easy  way  to  do  it.  All  the 
facts  are  in  this  big,  new  book. 

It  tells  you  how  to  increase  your 
milk  yield — how  to  save  young  pigs 
at  farrowing  time — how  to  double 
and  triple  your  winter  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  It  tells  you  how  to  save  2  to  3 
hours  a  day  when  you  need  them 
most.  It  shows  you  how  you  can 
have  all  the  advantages  of  electricity 
and  running  water — without  its  cost¬ 
ing  you  one  cent. 

And  yet  this  amazing  new  book  is 
absolutely  free.  All  the  facts  and  ideas 
it  gives  you  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Saves  $985.50  a  year 

And  remember  no  matter  what  kind 
of  farming  you  do,  this  new  book 
will  give  you  a  practical  way  to  make 
and  save  money.  It  tells  you  how 
Henry  Zumbehl  saves  $985.50  a 


year.  Mrs.  Gibson  tells  you  in  her 
own  words  how  Delco-Light  earns 
$3.00  a  day  extra  profits  for  her. 
And  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  facts 
this  amazing  new  book  contains. 

In  addition  this  book  tells  you  the 
amazing  experience  of  F.  A.  Dam- 
schroder  who  says  "Delco-Light  will 
pay  for  itself  in  eight  or  ten  days 
in  November  or  December.”  Mr. 
Damschroder  and  other  farmers  tell 
you  Delco-Light  will  pay  its  entire 
cost  before  you  finish  paying  for  it. 

Mail  the  coupon 

But  let  us  give  you  the  complete 
Delco-Light  story.  Let  us  show  you 
how  you  can  make  these  big,  extra 
profits  and  savings.  Send  for  a  copy  of 
"TheNewWay  to  Farm  Profits. ’’Just 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon  —  today. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dept.  G-114  Dayton,  Ohio 


There  is  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  community.  The  nearest 
wholesale  distributors  are  listed  below: 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 

39  West  45thr  Street, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

<JMore  than  325,000  Satisfied  Users 

DELCO-LIGHT 

DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT 

Also  Manufacturers  of 


TtV 


L  *  C  T  R  I  C 


(WATER  P  ,  t  fr 

SYSTEMS  *roc^uc*s  °J  (general  Motors 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  G-114  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Yes,  I’d  like  to  know  how  all  those  men  are  making  more  money  and  how  I  can  do  it  too. 
Send  me  your  free  book,  "The  New  Way  to  Farm  Profits.” 

Name . . . 

R.  P.  D, . Town . . . 

County . State . .. . 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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C.  G.  ROHRER,  Sibley,  I  //. ,  Manager  of  BurrOaks  Farm,  writes:  “7 

have  used  Goodyeartiresfor  fifteenyears.  They  arc  the  best  for  heavy  duty ,  driv¬ 
ing  through  rough  pastures,  stuhblc  fields,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Tor  last 
five  years  1  have  insistedonGoodyears  as  originalcejuipmetit  and  for  allreplace - 
meats.  1  purchased  Double  Eagle  Goodyears  for  the  business  car  used  practically 
evert  day  of  the  year  in  superintending  13,674  acres  of  Illinois  farm  land." 


1  4--' 


A  BIG, 

HUSKY  TIRE 


—  combining  OUTSTANDING  quality  and  Low  price , 
and  backed  by  the  greatest  name  in  rubber! 

Pathfinder  tires  are  now  well  and  favorably  known 
to  a  great  army  of  American  motorists. 

Millions  of  Pathfinders  have  been  built  by  Good¬ 
year,  and  they  have  served  satisfactorily  and  well. 

Now  Goodyear  offers  a  new  Pathfinder  tire  —  a 
vastly  improved  Pathfinder — embodying  all  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  making  the  earlier  Pathfinders. 

It  is  literally  a  great  step  ahead  in  tire-making, 
because  it  successfully  combines  outstanding  qual¬ 
ity  at  surprisingly  low  cost. 

You  will  notice  first  what  a  big,  husky  tire  this  new 
Pathfinder  is  —  big  and  handsome  and  rugged. 

Its  wide  and  heavy  tread  is  designed  for  slow  and 
even  wear,  and  it  delivers  exceptional  traction. 

Beneath  that  stout  tread  is  a  tough  and  sinewy 
carcass  made  of  genuine  Supertwist  cord,  with  its 
matchless  vitality  and  resistance  to  fatigue. 

Big,  strong,  good-looking,  dependable  —  high  in 
value  and  low  in  price  —  this  new  Pathfinder  is  a 
genuine  Goodyear  product  through  and  through! 


PATHFINDER 


May  11,  1929 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Thirty-four  positive 
♦•uses  of  smallpox  and  26  cases  of  chicken 
pox  were  under  treatment  at  Middleboro, 
Mass.,  April  25.  Doctors  and  nurses  from 
surrounding  towns  were  busy  throughout 
the  day  inoculating  residents  against  the 
disease.  When  the  clinics  closed  4.800  of 
the  town’s  0.000  residents  had  been  in¬ 
oculated. 

That  the  divine  healing  service  of  the 
Rev.  Fenwicke  Holmes,  radio  lecturer 
and  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Healing 
Christ,  were  the  cloak  under  which 
Holmes  and  several  associates  sold  stock 
in  a  worthless  California  mine  to  wealthy 
widows,  was  charged  April  25  by  New 
York  State  Attorney  General  Hamilton 
Ward.  According  to  estimates  by  officials 
of  the  Attorney  General’s  department, 
probably  .$1,000,000  worth  of  stock  has 
been  sold  to  followers  of  the  Holmes  cult 
in  New  York,  Atlantic  City,  Boston.  Buf¬ 
falo  and  other  cities.  In  moving  against 
the  clergyman,  who  was  ordained  as  a 
Congregationalist  minister  and  lives  at 
380  Riverside  Drive,  this  city,  Attorney 
General  Ward  obtained  from  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Mitchell  May  an  order 
compelling  Holmes  and  his  associates  to 
show  cause  why  an  order  should  not  be 
issued  restraining  them  from  selling 
stock,  and  why  a  receiver  should  not  be 
appointed  to  take  over  the  properties  of 
Fremont  Grant,  Inc.,  holding  company 
of  the  mining  stock. 

Two  tornadoes  that  swept  South  Geor¬ 
gia  and  South  Carolina  April  25,  dipping 
at  intervals,  caused  a  death  list  of  30,  in¬ 
jured  200  or  more  persons  and  left  prop¬ 
erty  damage  running  into  thousands  of 
dollars.  Striking  first  in  Georgia,  the 
twister  wrecked  scores  of  houses  in  a  half 
dozen  towns  and  in  rural  sections,  then 
skipped  into  South  Carolina,  striking  in 
three  places  there.  A  second  tornado  a 
few  hours  later  struck  in  Georgia,  send¬ 
ing  the  list  of  dead  and  injured  mounting. 
Of  the  dead  33  were  in  Georgia  and  six 
in  South  Carolina,  as  follows:  Cochran, 
Ga.,  17  dead,  more  than  100  injured; 
Metier,  Ga.  (Candler  County),  12  dead, 
20  or  more  injured;  Dexter,  Ga.  (Dodge 
County),  three  dead,  40  injured;  Reutz, 
Ga.,  one  dead,  several  injured;  Reiser, 
S.  C.,  two  dead,  an  undetermined  num¬ 
ber  injured ;  Anderson,  S.  C.,  four  dead, 
more  than  20  injured,  three  probably 
fatally.  In  addition  to  the  dead  and  in¬ 
jured  several  hundred  persons  in  the  two 
States  were  made  homeless  by  the  torna¬ 
does  that  wrecked  scores  of  dwellings. 
Damage  to  growing  crops  will  run  high. 

Three  men,  all  connected  with  moving 
pictures  or  the  stage,  were  burned  to 
death  in  an  airplane  crash  when  they 
took  an  early  morning  spin  from  Rogers 
Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  28. 
The  dead  are  William  II.  Oviatt,  Jr.,  22; 
Ray  M.  Scott,  25.  and  Mack  A.  Fluker, 
25.  Oviatt,  the  pilot,  was  not  licensed. 

Five  persons,  four  of  them  of  one  fam¬ 
ily.  were  killed  April  28,  and  11  others 
injured  in  a  head-on  collision  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  a  bus  eight  miles  east  of  Elk¬ 
hart.  Ind.  The  dead  are  Mrs  Ural  Mable, 
41 ;  her  son,  Charles,  Jr.,  17 ;  her  two 
daughters,  Vaughn,  19,  and  Ruth,  14, 
and  Daniel  Papa,  20.  A.  R.  Williams  of 
Detroit,  driver  of  the  bus,  which  was 
Chicago-bound  from  Detroit,  said  the 
Mable  automobile  approached  his  bus  at 
high  speed  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  high¬ 
way  and  on  a  curve.  Passengers  corrobo¬ 
rated  him. 

Four  persons  were  killed  April  28  when 
a  passenger  train  struck  the  car  in  which 
they  were  riding  at  Marysville,  Ind.  The 
dead  are  Edgar  Snodgrass,  40,  and  his 
three  sons,  Robert,  17;  Henry,.  15,  and 
Wilbur,  five,  all  of  Marysville. 

Nine  persons — father,  mother  and  seven 
children — were  killed  and  another  child 
injured  April  28  when  an  automobile  in 
which  they  were  returning  from  an  out¬ 
ing  in  the  woods  was  demolished  by  the 
west-bound  Chicago  express  on  a  grade 
crossing  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  New 
Hampton,  about  four  miles  from  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.  The  dead  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Antonio  Bianehi  of  961/4  Winner  Avenue, 
Middletown,  and  children.  They  were  all 
in  the  sedan,  waiting  on  the  crossing, 
which  has  no  gates,  for  a  freight  train 
to  pass,  and  Bianehi.  when  the  freight 
cleared,  started  over  the  rails  in  the  path 
of  the  western  express.  The  engine  struck 
the  sedan  amidship,  crushed  its  body  and, 
with  the  occupants  pinned  in,  hurled  the 
wreckage  nearly  50  feet  along  the  track. 

The  combined  efforts  of  radio  and  air 
mail  helped  to  end  a  smallpox  epidemic 
in  the  native  villages  along  the  Yukon 
River  in  Alaska  before  it  had  reached 
serious  proportions  a  few  weeks  ago,  it 
has  been  revealed  here  by  the  Episcopal 
Missions  House,  which  has  just  received 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Chap¬ 
man,  a  missionary  at  Anvik,  Alaska. 
Three  cases  of  smallpox  were  discovered 
by  Miss  Hill,  of  Dr.  Chapman’s  staff,  in 
the  western  part  of  Alaska  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  in  the  section  in  which  the  first 
Alaskan  gold  strikes  were  made.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  is  isolated,  except  for  a  few  native 
families.  The  dangers  of  a  spread  of  the 
disease  up  and  down  the  river,  with  the 
possibility  that  it  might  extend  as  far  as 
the  United  State*,  were  seen  by  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man,  who  called  his  short  wave  radio  set 
into  service  and  began  broadcasting  ap¬ 
peals  for  help.  A11  amateur  in  Seattle 
picked  up  the  message  and  relayed  it  to 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  where  an  air-mail 


carrier  named  Bennett  heard  of  the 
threatened  epidemic.  Loading  a  package 
of  500  points  of  vaccine  in  his  plane 
Bennett  took  off  and  within  seven  hours 
was  in  Anvik,  a  trip  that  ordinarily  takes 
at  least  six  days  overland.  As  soon  a* 
the  plane  had  landed  and  the  vaccine  un¬ 
loaded,  Dr.  Chapman’s  letter  states,  im¬ 
munization  of  the  entire  community  be¬ 
gan.  After  all  the  available  assistant* 
had  been  sent  to  various  points,  a  mes¬ 
senger  from  Father  Delon,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  mission  at  Holy  Cross,  arrived 
at  Anvik  with  the  information  that  na¬ 
tives  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Yukon  had 
become  infected  and  that  vaccine  was 
urgently  needed.  The  available  supply  of 
medicine  at  Anvik  had  been  exhausted 
but  one  of  the  missionaries  who  had  been 
in  the  field  returned  soon  after  the  re¬ 
quest  and  more  was  made  available. 

Registration  of  distributors  under  the 
new  State  gasoline  tax  law  will  begin  at 
once,  it  was  announced  April  28  by  the 
Department  vof  Taxation  and  Finance  at 
Albany.  All  distributors  must  be  regis¬ 
tered  by  June  30.  Thomas  M.  Lynch. 
Commissioner  of  Taxation  and  Finance! 
pointed  out  April  28  that  all  persons! 
firms  or  corporations  which  have  on  hand 
fuel  imported  from  another  State,  or 
which  they  manufactured  or  refined  in 
this  State,  will  be  considered  distributors. 
Retailers,  Mr.  Lynch  said,  are  considered 
distributors  "if  they  import  or  cause  to 
be  imported  from  without  the  State  any 
motor  fuel,”  a  classification  which  applies 
also  to  large  consumers  who  buy  in  tank 
car  lots.  Dealers  from  other  States  are 
liable  to  the  taxation  if  they  enter  New 
York  to  sell  their  products.  On  the  other 
hand,  New  York  distributors  entering 
other  States  to  sell  gasoline  will  not  pay 
the  tax  but  must  make  a  report  of  their 
sales  to  the  tax  department. 

Holding  three  employees  as  prisoners 
and  taking  full  possession  of  the  plant  of 
the  Alemite  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Chicago,  April  29,  a  band  of  12  burglars 
hauled  away  three  truck  loads  of  Alemite 
grease  caps  for  automobiles,  valued  at  be¬ 
tween  $50,000  and  $60,000. 

WASHINGTON. — By  the  overwhelm 
ing  vote  of  367  to  34,  the  House,  April 
25,  passed  the  administration  farm  relief 
bill.  Every  Republican  present,  except 
two,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  joined  in  support  of  the  measure, 
which  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board  of  six  members  with  a 
revolving  fund  of  $500,000,000  for  loans 
to  agricultural  organizations,  for  stabili¬ 
zation  of  corporations  to  act  as  farm 
marketing  agencies,  and  proposes,  gener¬ 
ally,  to  place  agriculture  on  a  basis  of 
economic  equality  with  other  industries. 
The  purpose  of  the  Hoover  Administra¬ 
tion  farm  bill,  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  to  “promote  the  effec¬ 
tive'  merchandising  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  so  that  the  industry  of  agriculture 
will  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  economic 
equality  with  other  industries.”  It  cre¬ 
ates  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  purpose 
a  Federal  Farm  Board  of  six  members, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  member 
ex  officio.  The  measure  carries  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $500,000,000  to  be  administered 
by'  the  board  as  a  revolving  fund.  The 
Farm  Board  is  to  encourage  farmers'  co¬ 
operatives  in  many  ways,  most  important 
among  them  being  the  making  of  loans 
from  the  “stabilization  fund.”  In  its  deal¬ 
ings  with  co-operatives  the  Farm  Board 
is  directed  to  promote  and  educate  in  the 
methods  of  controlling  and  stabilizing  the 
currents  of  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  by  minimizing  speculation,  prevent¬ 
ing  wasteful  methods  of  distribution,  con¬ 
trolling  surplus  production  and  limiting 
undue  price  fluctuations.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  directly  caring  for  sur¬ 
plus  crops.  The  Senate  without  a  roll 
call  adopted  the  Norris  graduated  deben¬ 
ture  amendment  to  the  farm  relief  bill 
April  30.  While  this  action  may  not  be 
said  to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a  test 
vote,  it  was  the  first  affirmative  move  by 
the  body  since  the  farm  bill  was  reported 
with  the  debenture  plan  in  the  face  of  the 
adverse  recommendation  of  President 
Hoover.  When  the  final  test  comes  the 
debenture  plan  may  go  by  the  board,  but 
meanwhile  the  Senate  has  definitely 
placed  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
debenture  scheme  as  modified  by  the  Nor¬ 
ris  amendment  reducing  the  proposed 
bonus  by  a  graduated  ratio  after  exports 
reach  a  certain  amount. 

A  survey  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  sugar  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  has  generally 
tended  upward  since  1909,  the  peak  being 
reached  in  1925,  when  114.4  lbs.  per 
capita  were  eaten  in  various  forms.  In 
1926  and  in  1927  both  the  total  and  the 
per  capita  comjimption  declined,  r  or 
1926  the  per  capita  consumption  figure 
was  110.6  lbs.,  and  in  1927,  110.1  lbs. 

Temporarily  interrupting  the  farm  bill 
debate,  the  Senate  took  up  and  passed, 
April  29,  a  bill  to  make  available  $4.LoO.- 
000  to  combat  the  Mediterranean  _  truit 
fly  in  Florida.  The  measure  previously 
had  been  approved  by  the  House  and  now 
goes  to  the  President.  At  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol  the  House  adopted  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  allot  $2,000,000  to  Southern  States 
for  relief  of  sufferers  in  recent  storms. 
The  resolution  now  goes  to  the  Senate. 
The  money  would  be  obtained  from  the 
unexpended  balance  of  $6,000,000  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  last  Congress  for  sufferers 
from  storms  in  the  South. 
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“SAFETY  FIRST 


» 
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“ Come  away!  That's  no  place  for  a  little 
bug  like  you  !  Can't  you  see  those  vines  are 
sprayed  with  Pyrox?" 

PYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  triple-duty 
plant  spray  KILLS  BUGS,  prevents  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  blight  and  disease,  and  stimulates 
plant  growth.  Users  report  $25,  $35,  and  $50 
EXTRA  PROFIT  per  acre  from  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  sprayed  with  PYROX.  Safe, 
quick,  and  easy  to  use — and  sticks.  All  sizes 
from  X  lb.  jars  to  barrels.  Now  priced  lowest  in 
30  years’ successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask  your 
dealer  for  new  Spray  Guide — free.  Bowker  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  Important  job  in 
raising  field  crops  and  fruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to 200  percent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  several 
sizes  of  engines  and  tanks  for  pressures 
200  to  400  lbs.  with  spray  booms  and  guns. 

Instock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,Box  880  Utica.  N.Y. 


AGRIPAX 

KILLS  I N S ECTS~PA£STOf 


F^Controls  Bean  Beetles,  Japanese  Beetles,  leaf. 

e4°P[!?,r'  Ro"«  Aphis,  Thrlps,  Beale, 

Caterpillars,  Tomato  and  Currant  Worms,  Squash 
Bugs.  Mealy  Bugs,  Red  Spider,  etc.  Safe  on  Mush- 
rooms  in  powdered  form. 

Non-poisonous.  Spreads  evenly.  Stainless.  Non- 
corostve.  Economical.  Dilutes  heavily.  Send  for 
circular  and  testimonial!.  Correspondence  solicited. 
We  can  help  you  if  insects  trouble. 

*  ^  LVO-PA.X  the  pyrethum  insect  powder — 
non-pobonouj. 

Sprays,  Weed  Killer,  Fertilizers,  etc. 
MORRIS  B.  READE,  Inc. 
lelleville  New  Jersey 


Oet  Uu  habit  of  axalliujJ 
deposits  regularly 


4%% 


XromT'nn1*011  a  8avln?s  account  here  for  any  amount 
ou»m„-V..  HPYards.  and  earn  interest  compounded 
_  _  Write  for  Booklet  on  Banking-by-Mail. 

Dividend  Paid  Chartered 

Since  1919  in  1868 

Assets  over  $38,000,000.00  and 
Over  56,000  Depositors. 

J" """"  Mail  this  slip  today 

1  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  hi!!e,a?e.4?nd  a  c°Py  of  your  illustrated 
I  VYor/d*”  ^a*est  Bank  Messenger  in  the 

J  Name . 

I  Address . 


City. 
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Missouri  Notes 

At  last  Spring  is  here.  Daylight  is 
ushered  in  with  a  fanfare  from  the  birds 
and  goes  out  with  a  chorus  from  the 
frogs.  It  is  grateful  to  have  these  forms 
of  life  around  us  again,  though  it  is  hard 
to  feel  friendly  towards  sundry  of  the  in-  ' 
sect  tribe.  This  morning  a  plump  lark  1 
sat  in  the  top  of  a  tall  Stayman  apple 
tree  and  proclaimed  his  return  in  the  : 
musical  cadence  familiar  since  boyhood 
days.  I  blush  to  recall  degenerate  days 
of  youth  when  with  shotgun  in  hand  I 
preyed  indiscriminately  upon  bird  life, 
not  realizing  t  he  brotherhood  which 
makes  all  life  akin.  The  past  Winter  was 
one  of  record  severity,  but  here  in  South¬ 
ern  Missouri  our  minimum  was  zero, 
readied  only  once.  But  a  placid  Spring 
is  due  after  a  furious  Winter,  and  for 
weeks  we  have  had  no  frost  to  start  the 
usual  discussion  of  fruit  prospects.  Not 
a  .threatening  gesture  of  any  description 
has  appeared.  Frequent  rains  have  not 
permitted  work  to  he  far  advanced,  but 
the  cool  moist  days  have  been  splendid 
for  germinating  flower  seeds  and  nourish¬ 
ing  all  forms  of  plant  life.  I-  am  rather 
appalled  at  the  transplanting  which  would 
have  been  better  done  a  month  ago. 

I  must  record  with  chagrin  that  the 
Canna  roots,  covered  up  and  left  in  the 
field  as  heretofore  described,  were  found 
to  be  frozen ;  at  least  they  were  all 
ruined.  I  will  reimburse  myself  by  ap¬ 
propriating  a  valuable  lesson  from  this 
experience.  The  perennial  lupine  appears 
a  failure  here.  I  stocked  up  with  them 
last  Fall  and  now  it  is  hard  to  find  one 
alive.  It’s  not.  the  cold,  for  they  grow 
in  the  Northern  States  and  maybe  in 
Canada.  Although  there  was  little  snow 
there  was  little  killing  hack  of  plants. 
Rose  wood,  generally,  was  alive  to  its  tips. 
Fruit  buds  are  uninjured  and  straw¬ 
berries  promise  a  great  crop,  hut  I  have 
noticed  that  continued  rains  during  their 
blooming  time  may  be  as  injurious  to  the 
fruit  as  frosts.  There  will  lie  few  perfect 
berries. 

There  is  wisdom  in  every  movement  of 
Nature.  The  fierce  winds  of  March  go 
forth  hurriedly  to  dry  the  earth’s  face 
after  the  deluge  of  Spring  rains;  they  are 
also  merciless  enforcers  of  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Every  tree  and 
shrub  is  put  through  a  ruthless  examina¬ 
tion  to  discover  any  weakness  of  stem 
and  branch.  Back  and  forth  they  sway  and 
only  staunch  wood  can  stand  the  strain. 
And  you  will  observe  flowers  on  long 
stems  being  whipped  about  till  survival 
seems  impossible,  and  yet  the  perfect 
mechanism  of  stem  and  petals  with¬ 
stands  the  terrific  buffeting,  and  per¬ 
chance  the  next  perfect  morning  will  find 
them  unmarred  and  displaying  their 
charms  in  a  serene  repose. 

The  daffodils  ai’e  nearing  the  end  of 
their  reign  after  a  splendid  display.  The 
outstanding  varieties  were  the  Giant 
Trumpet,  King  Alfred,  Van  Waveren 
Giant  and  Treserve,  the  Bicolor  Victoria, 
Sir  Watkin  and  the  Double  Phoenix. 
They  were  all  superb  and  received  many 
compliments.  The  Phoenix  is  as  large  as 
a  rose,  with  extremely  long  stems  that 
are  unable  to  hold  up  the  large  blooms 
under  heavy  rains.  They  all  last  well  as 
cut  flowers.  The  tulips  are  preparing  to 
take  over  the  kingdom  about  to  be  va¬ 
cated.  Some  earlies  are  in  flower,  but  the 
Darwins  and  Cottage  type  are  not  quite 
ready  to  open  their  buds,  though  the  tall 
stems  and  big  buds  seem  to  say  “ready.” 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  these  long  beds, 
bright  with  flowers,  were  last  Fall  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  3-ft.  growth  of  crab  grass, 
which  we  cut  for  hay.  Not  a  sign  indi¬ 
cated  the  bulb  life  underlying  that 
meadow.  On  one  tulip  bed  and  between 
the  peony  rows,  where  there  was  a  simi¬ 
lar  growth,  the  grass  remained  uncut.  I 
found  this  to  be  a  great  harbor  for  field 
mice,  which  burrow  down  and  eat  the 
tulip  bulbs.  We  planned  to  burn  it  off, 
but  as  time  went  on  and  rains  and  frosts 
kept  the  grass  too  wet  to  burn,  we  remem¬ 
bered  that  tulips  and  peonies  started  sur¬ 
face  growth  early  and  might  be  damaged 
by  fire.  Fortunately  a  favorable  time  ap¬ 
peared  before  it  was  too  late,  but  in  the 
future  I  will  see  to  it  that  such  grass 
must  either  be  cut  in  Fall  or  burned  off 
as  soon  as  it  dies  u.  R.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Poison  Gas  for  Woodchucks 

Poison  gas  provides  the  surest  means 
of  controlling  woodchucks  in  their  bur¬ 
rows,  according  to  E.  M.  Mills,  regional 
leader  of  rodent  control  of  New  England. 
Mr.  Mills  recommends  calcium  cyanide 
dust  as  the  most  convenient  fumigant. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  this  material 
evolves  a  very  poisonous  gas. 

One  heaping  teaspoonful  of  the  dust 
upset  in  a  pile  as  far  down  each  used 
burrow  as  it  is  possible  to  reach  will  re¬ 
lease  enough  gas  to  kill  the  woodchucks 
if  all  openings  are  carefully  covered.  Up¬ 
turned  sod  is  usually  used  because  it  is 
less  liable  to  cover  the  pile  of  calcium 
cyanide  Avith  soil.  The  young  chucks 
spend  the  first  four  to  six  weeks  of  their 
lives  in  the  home  den.  Then  they  are  con¬ 
centrated  and  most  easily  controlled. 
Three  to  seven  young  are  generally  horn 
during  April  shortly  after  the  chucks  re¬ 
cover  from  their  long  Winter  nap. 

Woodchucks  in  New  England  are  grad¬ 
ually  encroaching  on  the  best  Alfalfa  and 
clover  fields,  or  choosing  homes  near 
truck  gardens.  They  consume  large 
amounts  of  forage  and  with  their  bur¬ 
rows  impede  farm  machinery  and  reduce 
the  acreage  of  crops. 


Consider  the 


Final  CROP 

not  the  First  Cost 


WHEN  the  last  crop  has  been  marketed  and  you 
check  costs  against  income,  THAT’S  the  time 
that  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  proves  its  REAL  worth. 

For  by  stimulating  plant  growth,  producing  earlier 
crops  and  reducing  cultivation,  Gator-Hide  provides 
a  three-fold  benefit  for  the  planter.  In  actual  tests  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  supervision  of  experts,  Mulch  Paper 
has  produced  increases  in  yields  that  have  varied 
from  73%  for  white  potatoes  up  to  507%  for  carrots. 

If  your  regular  dealer  is  not  yet  handling  Gator- 
Hide  Mulch  Paper,  write  his  name  on  the  coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Mulch  Paper  Division,  Room  1006,  107  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper 


This  paper  is  licensed  for  use  in 
the  3  7  states  east  of  Colorado 
under  the  patents  of  Charles 
F.  Eckart,  the  inventor  of 
mulchpaper,  which  are  owned 
by  the  International  Paper 
Company. 


WRITE  for  FREE  BOOKLET 
Send  for  booklet,  “ The  Miracle 
of  Mulch  Paper’’,  today.  It  tells, 
in  an  easily  grasped  way,  the 
entire  story  of  paper  mulch — its 
history  —  its  record,  and  ways 
and  means  of  laying  and  an¬ 
choring.  It’s  Free. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Mulch  Paper  Division 

Room  1006,  107  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  booklet,  “The  Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper”,  and  tell  me  where  1  can  secure  a  supply 
of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  in  this  territory. 

My  dealer  is 


My  name . 

My  address 


\ 
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The  Story  of  Ark  Farm 

Part  I. 

There  was  a  rosy  glory  in  the  sunset 
tonight  as  deepening  shadows  fell  across 
the  lake.  It  was  the  end  of  a  three-day 
storm,  and  the  wind  seemed  to  have 
whipped  itself  out.  What  a  contrast  from 
last  week  when  almost  Spring  weather 
prevailed ;  and  what  a  contrast,  too,  from 
this  setting  to  my  old  home  on  the  hills 
where  I  have  spent  the  best  part  of  my 
life.  As  I  sit  here  alone  in  the  dim  twi¬ 
light,  tired  after  a  busy  day,  all  these 
thoughts  of  the  past  seem  to  come  to  me, 
bringing  fond  memories  of  the  long  years 
spent  in  the  deep  wilderness  among  the 
wild  things  where  old  Mother  Nature 
smiled  on  every  hand. 

The  love  of  home  perhaps  is  something 
that  not  all  of  us  admire  and  respect, 
though  I  do  know  that  it  must  be  a  queer 
being  who  can  form  no  attachment  to  a 
place  where  years  have  been  passed  and 
the  bloom  of  youth  riveted  to  memories 
of  things  dear  to  the  heart,  that  cannot  be 
easily  forgotten.  Strange  it  is  sometimes 
how  these  things  come  about.  Some  of  us 
have  lived  in  the  selfsame  spot  since  we 
first  opened  our  eyes  in  this  world.  To 
many  of  these  home  is  home,  and  no 
other  place  would  ever  be  so  dear  to 
them.  Yet  we  find  today  many  of  these 
old  homesteads  abandoned ;  the  father  or 
mother  gone,  and  the  family  scattered. 
Still,  again,  the  city  call  has  claimed 
others,  and  there  stands  the  old  home, 
deserted  and  going  back  to  ruin  and 
decay. 

As  I  sit  by  the  fireside  tonight  with  the 
front  window  of  my  home  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  State  highway,  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  headlights  gleaming 
through  the  windows,  while  chains  rattle 
and  elaxons  clang,  and  the  stench  of  gas 
proclaims  the  world  in  motion.  A  good 
many  years  ago  I  lived  in  this  selfsame 
neighborhood.  What  a  change  has  come 
over  it!  How  vastly  different  are  the 
modes  of  life  and  travel  from  when  I 
lived  here!  In  nearly  every  house  alon^ 
the  road  a  change  has  come ;  almost  every 
neighbor  is  new  to  me;  some  of  them  1 
have  never  seen  and  do  not  know ;  yet 
I  know  the  inside  of  every  house  along 
the  road.  Only  a  few  of  the  old  families 
still  remain,  and  the  neighbors  are  so 
different  from  in  the  days  of  old.  Yes,  if 
these  old  ones  were  back  in  these  old 
homes  again,  how  good  it  would  seem — 
hut  they  are  gone,  and  will  never  return. 

I  am  not  much  of  a  traveler;  never 
had  but  few  places  of  abode,  and  never 
but  one  which  I  called  home.  lnle  it  is 
some  years  since  I  left  it,  there  is  seldom 
a  day  but  my  heart  goes  back  to  the  old 
landmarks,  places  I  loved.  Although  I 
spent  more  than  16  years  of  the  best  part 
of  my  life  there,  and  nearly  every  W  inter 
alone,  I  cannot  remember  that  I  ever 
spent  a  lonesome  hour. 

I  remember  one  day  I  had  heard  of  a 
flock  of  sheep  which  was  for  sale  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  the  country.  It  was  once  an 
old  homestead,  far  from  the  noise  and 
din  of  the  madding  crowds,  off  the  main 
road,  far  from  the  habitations  of  men.  1 
had  long  heard  of  this  place,  and  hoped 
for  an  opportunity  to  visit  it.  Just  why 
this  was  so  I  'did  not  know,  but  later 
developments  proved  the  magnet  s  power. 
It  was  a  great  clearing  in  a  deep  valley 
where  extensive  lumbering  operations 
once  went  on,  and  at  the  end  of  it  a 
settler  with  a  family  settled  there,  built 
a  log  house  and  raised  his  brood.  In 
later  years  the  father  died ;  the  girls 
married  and  moved  away.  The  mother 
followed  them  and  died  in  a  distant  vil¬ 
lage,  but  the  old  farm  remained,  deserted 
and  silent.  The  buildings  crumbled;  the 
old  log  house  with  its  legends  of  spooks 
and  ghosts  was  only  a  memory.  Hreat 
fertile  meadows,  once  waving  with  lim- 
otliy  and  clover,  had  overgrown  them¬ 
selves  with  brush  and  briars. 

The  road  leading  in  from  the  highway 
was  all  but  impassable,  yet  the  rocks, 
worn  smooth  by  the  heavy  hoofs  of  the 
white-faced  oxen,  were  still  in  evidence. 
The  old  well  lay  open  and  exposed,  its 
log  platform  long  since  gone  to  decay, 
while  the  little  old  round  flower  beds 
made  by  the  hands  of  Mother  Griffin  still 
showed  signs  of  life,  as  each  Spring  pur¬ 
ple  honeysuckles  [Columbines,  Ed.]  and 
bluebells  raised  a  feeble  head  in  a  last 
vain  effort  to  make  a  stand.  But  years 
had  gone  by  and  the  place  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  corporation, 
which  had  remodeled  it.  built  new  build¬ 
ings,  changed  the  road  bed,  and  put  it  in 
shape  for  mining  operations  soon  to  be 
developed  in  that  section. 

A  caretaker  moved  in,  stock  was  pur¬ 
chased,  and,  to  all  appearances,  some¬ 
thing  would  be  doing  there  before  long. 
However,  it  never  materialized.  The  land 
lay  idle,  while  the  caretaker  grew  old. 
Years  passed  with  little  or  no  change, 
and  the  possibilities  for  extensive  opera¬ 
tions  dwindled.  At  length  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  leave,  and  subsequently 
the  stock  was  to  have  been  sold.  But  all 
of  this  was  unknown  to  me  as  I  drove  in 
to  see  that  flock  of  sheep  which  had  been 
put  up  for  sale. 

As  I  turned  from  the  main  road,  which 
led  up  the  long  hill.  I  soon  found  myself  in 
the  depths  of  a  great  forest.  How  still 
everything  seemed  !  The  horse  picked  her 
way  cautiously  as  though  fearing  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Perhaps  it  was  the  thoughts  of 
the  Beaver  Meadow  ghosts,  of  which  I 
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had  heard  so  much.  There  may  have  been 
some  unseen  object  which  was  attracting 
her  attention  as  I  urged  her  forward. 
Presently  I  heard  a  crash  in  the  brush 
close  by  as  a  startled  deer  bounded  over 
the  treetops  and  disappeared  in  the  tangle 
of  vines  by  the  roadside. 

It  was  in  the  gray  dawn  of  a  late 
November  morning.  The  deer  season  in 
the  Adirondacks  was  open,  and  the  crea¬ 
ture  was  no  doubt  pursued  by  hounds  or 
hunter,  yet  all  of  this  seemed  strange  to 
me,  and  I  pondered  as  I  drove  the  un¬ 
willing  horse  along.  This  is  a  queer 
country,  I  thought  to  myself.  Who  would 
want  to  live  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this? 

I  have  long  had  a  desire  to  see  this  place 
w’here  only  spooks  and  ghosts  are  said  to 
loiter ;  presently  now  I  shall  see  it.  Then, 
as  the  horse  pricked  up  her  ears,  I  noticed 
a  great  rotten  stub  had  fallen  across  the 
roadway,  and  the  horse  came  to  a  sudden 
stop.  I  drove  around  it,  and  on  down 
past  a  long  old  orchard.  Then,  presently, 
the  buildings  came  into  view  on  a  flat 
on  the  hillside,  overlooking  a  great  valley 
below,  through  which  ran  a  brook,  the 
Beaver  Meadow  brook,  my  future  fishing 
grounds,  where  the  happiest  hours  of  my 
life  were  to  be  spent. 

Down  across  the  meadow,  amid  a  lux¬ 
uriant  tangle  of  tall  beaver  meadow  grass, 
a  herd  of  several  handsome  Hereford 
calves  caught  my  attention.  Seven  of 
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them,  or  perhaps  eight,  they  stood  in  a 
line  with  pure  white  faces  turned  toward 
me,  almost  submerged  among  the  long 
blades  of  yellow  dying  blue-joint,  each 
with  as  straight  a  back  line  as  one  could 
draw  with  a  pencil.  All  were  hornless, 
deep-bodied,  graceful,  perfect  in  stature, 
and  typical  of  the  wonderful  breed  they 
represented.  I  was  amazed ;  I  did  not 
even  know  that  any  such  cattle  were  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  with  this  grand 
display  before  me,  enhanced  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  setting  behind  them,  down  at  the  foot 
of  old  Pekid  Mountain,  above  which  tow¬ 
ered  its  gigantic  peak,  overhung  with  de¬ 
caying  crags,  dangling  at  a  dizzy  height, 
the  equal  of  this  picture  my  own  eyes  had 
never  beheld  before. 

As  I  turned  away  and  drove  up  past 
the  old  elms  which  stood  in  the  dooryard, 
mute  sentinels  bearing  testimony  of  for¬ 
gotten  days,  a  half-grown  boy  came  out 
to  meet  me.  I  asked  him  if  his  father 
was  at  home.  His  only  answer  was  a 
straight  gaze,  while  staring  black  eyes 
looked  into  mine.  I  repeated  my  ques¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  answer,  and  I  turned 
the  horse  toward  the  barn  and  tied  her 
to  the  gate  post.  It  was  then  I  discov¬ 
ered  the  boy  was  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
father,  a  tall,  stalwart  man,  came  out 
and  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

I  made  my  errand  known,  and  with  no 
further  words  the  boy  went  into  the  barn 
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and  presently  came  out  with  a  basin  of 
oats  in  his  hand.  My  curiosity  was 
aroused.  How  did  that  boy  know  what 
I  had  said?  He  was  as  deaf  as  a  stone; 
he  could  utter  no  speakable  words ;  he 
had  never  heard  a  sound — yet  he  under¬ 
stood.  But  the  eye  can  often  read  what 
the  lips  cannot  speak,  as  I  learned  later 
on,  when  the  boy  and  I  became  friends. 
He  had  been  taught,  and  could  under¬ 
stand  every  word  said  to  him  by  the 
motion  of  the  lips.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  speak  distinctly,  not  in  a  loud  voice. 

The  father  was  not  the  sort  of  a  man 
who  would  appeal  to  you  at  first  sight. 
He  was  of  a  quiet  manner,  unassuming, 
made  no  conversation,  and  so  near  as  I 
could  make  out  answered  none.  We 
walked  on  down  across  the  glade ;  the 
Herefords  spied  us  and,  bounding  up 
from  the  marsh  grass,  circled  a  hill  and 
came  up  on  top  of  it,  standing  in  a  line 
much  in  the  same  position  as  I  had  first 
seen  them.  “What  a  picture !”  I  ex¬ 
claimed.  “They  are  surely  the  most  won¬ 
derful  calves  I  have  ever  seen.  How  came 
they  here,  and  do  they  belong  to  this 
estate?’’ 

These  and  many  others  were  but  a  few 
of  the  questions  I  fired  at  him  in  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  ;  and  I  got  no  answer. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 

(To  be  continued) 


P arabase . . . 

will  keep  your  motor  cool 

If  your  tractor  heats  up  and  boils  over  under  heavy 
loads,  perhaps  you’re  using  the  wrong  kind  of  motor  oil. 

Lubrication  experts  now  agree  that  the  best  motor  oils 
•  are  made  from  paraffin  crudes.  Such  oils  lubricate  per¬ 

fectly  .  .  .  reduce  friction  and  keep  the  motor  cool. 

Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oils  are  made  from  paraffin 
crudes — particularly  suitable  for  motor  lubrication.  We 
honestly  believe  that  no  finer  lubricant  can  be  made. 

So  the  next  time  you  are  near  a  Socony  Station,  stop  in. 

Get  Socony  Special  Gasoline  and  Socony  Parabase  Motor 
Oil.  Put  them  in  your  tractor. 

You’ll  get  smoother  running,  greater  power,  and  longer 
life  for  your  motor. 


SDCDNY 


RCG-o  s  pat  orr 


GASOLINE  •  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  •  PARABASE  MOTOR  OILS  •  990-A  MOTOR  OIL  FOR  FORDS 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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As  We  Go  Along 

Jly  first  peas  were  planted  April  20, 
which  is  about  two  weeks  late  for  a  nor¬ 
mal  season  in  Northern  New  .Jersey.  I 
made  a  planting  last  Fall  of  a  smooth 
variety  to  carry  through  the  Winter. 
Xow  and  then  the  plan  works,  but  did 
not  this  time.  Not  one  survived,  and  no 
trace  of  seed  was  found  this  Spring.  Per¬ 
haps  field  mice  lived  on  them.  In  parts 
of  Europe,  where  Fall  planting  is  com¬ 
mon  custom,  the  seed  is  treated  with  red 
lead  to  prevent  rodent  attack.  In  light 
warm  soil  here,  peas  may  be  had  in  late 
May  from  Fall  sowing.  I  once  got  a 
large  picking  in  May  from  seed  planted 
St.  Patrick’s  Pay.  but  that  was  a  most 
favorable  Spring. 

April  27,  I  planted  sweet  corn  —  a 
strain  of  Golden  Bantam.  The  ground 
is  so  wet  and  cold  that  corn  stands  a 
slim  chance.  In  a  week  it  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  replanted  if  this  seems  neces¬ 
sary. 

Last  year  I  told  about  large  grape¬ 
vines,  some  one  gave  a  neighbor  who  had 
no  place  for  them.  They  had  been  dug 
out  without  much  regard  for  saving  roots, 
and  exposed  to  sun  and  wind  for  two 
days.  The  probability  of  living  seemed 
slight,  but  having  plenty  of  ground,  I 
dug  large  holes  and  planted  them  firmly. 
No  sign  of  life  appeared  until  late  Sum¬ 
mer.  when  all  three  sent  out  shoots  from 
near  the  ground.  Now  the  old  tops  can 
he  cut  off,  and  the  new  growth  staked. 
The  largest  vine  has  a  trunk  two  inches 
in  diameter. 

Laurel-leaved  willow  is  a  fine  orna¬ 
mental,  thriving  on  upland.  The  leaves 
are  dark  green  and  shiny,  quite  different 
from  the  willow  found  along  streams. 
Several  trees  of  this  willow  were  on  the 
land  when  I  bought  it.  They  were  get¬ 
ting  old,  and  a  heavy  wind  dropped  most 
of  them.  I  used  some  branches  for  bean 
poles  in  previous  years,  and  knew  that 
they  rooted  readily,  making  a  foot  or 
more  of  growth  during  the  bean  season. 
Two  of  these  willows  are  now  growing 
from  shoots  stuck  into  crowbar  holes.  If 
kept  within  bounds  by  proper  trimming, 
it  makes  an  ornamental  that  is  symmetri- 
cal  and  not  too  high.  A  stockade  of 
these  poles  set  in  a  circle  10  feet  in 
diameter  makes  a  unique  Summer  house 
for  a  few  years. 

The  usual  early  Spring  flowers  are  on 
hand.  Virginia  bluebell  comes  first,  a  de¬ 
pendable,  hardy  plant,  with  bells  of  true 
“heavenly  blue,”  now  in  flower  two  weeks, 
and  probably  good  for  two  more.  Tril¬ 
lium  grandiflorum  is  the  next  of  these 
earlies  most  admired,  usually  lasting  a 
month  to  six  weeks.  Clumps  of  about 
100  in  a  four-foot  diameter  space  show 
their  dazzling  white  wonderfully  in  the 
edge  of  the  evening. 

The  old  tomcat  mentioned  last  year 
calls  on  me  regularly  now  when  around 
the  garden.  His  sleek  coat  and  smug 
and  self-satisfied  look  show  that  he  has 
wintered  well.  He  is  less  chewed  up 
than  formerly,  so  I  judge  that  with  in¬ 
creasing  age  he  has  partially  retired  from 
the  field  of  feline  combat.  w.  w.  h. 


Rights  in  Boundary  Tree 

Hoes  an  adjoining  land  owner  have  the 
right  to  cut  a  boundary  tree  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  other  owner?  This  boundary 
tree  was  cut  and  removed  without  notify¬ 
ing  the  other  owner.  E.  h.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  tree  was  exactly  on  the  boundary 
neither  of  the  adjoining  owners  would 
have  a  right  to  cut  the  tree,  and  the  one 
damaged  thereby  might  bring  an  action. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  know  that 
the  tree  was  on  the  boundary  without 
having  a  recent  survey.  N.  T. 


Green  Manuring 

By  Adrian  .T.  Pieters  ;  356  pages : 
slUStr^10ns;  Published  by  John  W 
‘  ons,  Aew  York.  This  is  a  book  ol 
‘an  ordinary  interest,  both  on  a< 
'  ■  subject  treated  and  the  caref 

ensive  work  Dr.  Pieters  has  pu 
L'  Green  manuring  is  one  of  the 
'•  ient  agricultural  practices,  tlioug 
<tn/-e<\en^  .  Buies  has  the  subject 

k-nr  Wlth  reference  to  the  sci 
of  Plant  nutrition, 

aud  their  work  in  so 

name'll  the  chapter  lies 

f  ^  *telo,w’  glYe  an  idea  of  the 
mo-,  rt  book.  History  of  Green  S 


;1hi0“  IT;  v"r'T  Manures.  This  is 

$4  50  nl  eni^e  book  for  the  farmer. 

Yoh4r  q«S°wRal^b-v  The  Btjra 
worker,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  Y 
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Pontiac  performance  is  more 
than  equal  to  farm  driving  needs 


The  2-Door  Sedan,  $745  *  Body  by  Fisher 


Farm  driving  is  not  always  a  matter  of  smooth  concrete  and 
asphalt.  Sometimes  it  takes  you  over  queer,  rut-scarred  side 
roads — along  trails  of  deep  yellow  sand — into  muddy  fields  and 
countless  places  that  bristle  with  trouble  for  ordinary  cars. 

Right  there  is  one  of  the  foremost  reasons  for  Pontiac’s  popular¬ 
ity  among  farming  people.  For  long  experience  has  taught  them 
that  Pontiac  performance  is  more  than  equal  to  every  farm 
driving  need. 

Today  they  are  buying  the  New  Pontiac  Big  Six  because  it  is 
bigger,  more  powerful  and  more  reliable  than  ever.  Its  new, 
larger  L-head  engine  develops  57  brake  horsepower.  It  has  a 
larger  manifold  and  a  new,  larger  l^-inch  carburetor.  It  has  a 
53-pound  crankshaft,  dynamically  counter- weigh  ted  to  reduce 
bearing  pressure  and  promote  big  car  smoothness  at  high 
speeds — a  Harmonic  Balancer  that  lessens  vibration,  increases 
smoothness  and  lengthens  engine  life — and  new,  noiseless, 
internal-expanding  four-wheel  brakes  that  give  you  increased 
safety  because  rain,  mud  and  ice  cannot  hinder  their  operation. 

Ask  your  Oakland-Pontiac  dealer  to  tell  you  all  the  other  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  New  Pontiac  Big  Six  and  how  easily  it  enables  you  to 
step  up  the  quality  of  the  ear  you  drive  without  leaving  the  low- 
priced  field. 


Pontiac  Big  Six,  $745  to  $895,  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac,  Michigan,  plus  tlelivery  charges.  .  Bumpers 
and  rear  fender  guards,  spring  covers  and  Lovejoy  shock  absorbers  regular  equipment  at 
slight  extra  cost.  General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan  available  at  minimum  rate. 

Consider  the  delivered  price  as  well  as  the  list  price  when  comparing  automobile  values.  .  .  . 
Oakland-Pontiacdelivered  prices  include  only  reasonable  charges  for  delivery  and  financing. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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Metal  Roofing 


IEADCLAD 

KEYSTONE  COPPER  bearing 

WIRE  FENCE 

_  AND 

barbwire 

APEX- Galvanized 
roofing 

CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Mounds ville,  W.  Va. 
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EDMONDS’ 
POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 


•  • 


Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Wnl  30th  St.,  New  York 


EDWARDS  ROOFING 
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PLOWS  ROCKY,  HILLY  LAND 


NO  BREAK  PINS —  NO  RELEASE  HITCHES  — 
NO  SIOE  HILL.  HITCHES  NECESSARY 

Hitch  the  16-inch  single  bottom  Ferguson  WHEEL-LESS  Plow  to  your  Fordsoa 
and  go  into  any  field  that  you  can  plow  with  horses.  We  guarantee  to  plow  it,  no 
matter  how  rocky  or  hilly  it  is,  or  money  backl  You  can't  lose.  Neither  can  we  be¬ 
cause  the  Ferguson  always  makes  good!  A  great  corn  borer  plow. 

Delivered  Direct  from  Factory  to  You — Price  reduced  from  $88.00  to  $69.75-— 
you  save  $18.25!  Plow  shipped  complete,  set  up,  ready  to  put  in  field.  Backed  by 
our  guarantee.  Order  now.  Only  a  limited  number  will  be  sold.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
let:  “The  Turning  Point  in  Power  Farming, ’* 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  B,  Evan™!!®;  Io«L 

Information  on  2-Gang  W HEEL-LESS  Ploios  on  request . 


Genuine 

WHEEL-LESS^PLOW* 


BIGGEST  VALUE* LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  til©, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  oosts.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now's  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
— •  infc  aQd  Material  Book  No. 

SAMPLES 


173  and  for  Garage  Book. 


EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
BOOKS  523-573  Butler  St.. 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  lloinen 

Established.  iSSO 

I’ablhbed  weekly  by  the  Uural  Publishing  Company,  333  ttest  80th  Street, Jiew  York 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

John  J.  Dillon,  President.  William  F.  Dillon,  Secretary. 

William  W.  Higgins,  Managing  Editor 
M.  B.  Dean  DeWitt  C.  Wing 

H.  B.  Ttjkey  Mbs.  E.  T.  Hoyle 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  11.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


••A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  perron.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  Ave  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiser  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rusal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  am  interested  in  chickens  and,  when  my  husband, 
who  is  a  letter  carrier,  ends  his  allotted  time,  we,  too, 
expect  to  retire  to  a  farm.  I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  several  years.  c.  w.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

3  OFTEN  hear  from  city  and  village  people 
who  are  looking  toward  the  farm.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  think  about  and,  for  those  who  are  minded  to 
take  it,  the  farm  has  much  to  offer — good  living  and 
pleasant  surroundings,  and  in  fact  the  best  things  of 
life. 

* 

SHALLOW  cultivation.  That  is  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  emphasized  by  Daniel  Dean  in  his  potato 
culture  article  on  page  703.  The  details  of  this 
practice  are  explained  very  clearly,  so  we  see  that 
cultivation  when  misused  may  inflict  serious  damage 
on  the  root  system  of  the  plant.  The  potato  needs 
no  “root  pruning”.  The  same  caution,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  applies  to  corn.  We  have  seen  the  culti¬ 
vator  and  corn  plow  run  between  the  rows  so  that 
the  corn  roots  were  cracking  like  a  tough  sod,  and 
even  clogging  the  cultivator.  Thrifty  corn  fills  the 
soil  between  the  rows  with  roots.  This  large  root 
system  is  required  to  do  what  must  be  done  by  the 
corn  plant  in  producing  its  great  bulk  of  stalk,  leaf 
and  ear  in  less  than  one-third  of  a  year’s  growing 
Lime. 

* 

ONNECTICUT  farmers  who  raise  sheep  are 
doing  useful  work  to  improve  and  increase 
flocks  in  that  State.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  they  are 
holding  this  week  their  twentieth  annual  field  day 
and  shearing  contest.  To  these  events  the  farm  of 
C.  V.  B.  Cushman  in  Windham  County  is  host. 
Secretary  II.  L.  Garrigus,  head  of  the  live  stock 
department  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
says  that  “for  the  permanent  good  of  our  common¬ 
wealth  wre  encourage  sheep  husbandry.”  The  college 
and  the  New  England  Sheep  Breeders’  Association 
are  co-operating  with  the  organization  in  presenting 
its  field  day  and  shearing  contest  program.  Con¬ 
necticut  was  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  sheep¬ 
raising  in  the  East.  More  than  a  century  ago  Con¬ 
necticut  farmers  were  advised  by  Elkanah  Watson 
(o  “seek  within  ourselves  a  supply  of  articles  of  the 
first  necessity,  esiiecially  woolens.  In  recent  yeais 
the  basic  materials  of  popular  textiles  have  changed 
markedly  and  are  still  changing.  Wool  is  not  so 
effective  an  “economic  argument”  for  sheep-raising 
in  the  East  as  it  used  to  he.  It  is,  however,  a  raw 
material  of  large  importance  to  flockmasters.  Con- 
necticut  sheepmen  are  wise,  therefore,  in  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  breeds  that  produce  a  good  quality  of  wool 
and,  at  the  same  time,  are  well  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  early  Spring  lambs  for  fattening.  In  the 
East  the  mutton  side  of  sheep  husbandry  is  receiv¬ 
ing  and  deserving  more  emphasis  than  the  wool  side. 
Connecticut  breeders  continue  to  get  their  share  of 
the  trade  in  purebred  rams  to  head  eastern  flocks. 

'  * 

THE  hard  freeze  which  visited  the  Pacific  Coast 
fruit  and  trucking  regions  in  April  will  reduce 
the  total  supply  from  that  section.  Perhaps  the 
damage  to  California  vegetables  will  appear  more  in 
the  cannery  situation  than  in  the  effect  on  eastern 
markets.  Canned  goods  have  already  advanced 
sharply  in  price,  but  the  loss  of  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  the  crop  of  such  fruits  as  cherries,  apricots, 
peaches,  pears  and  plums  cannot  fail  to  have  some 
effect  on  the  general  fruit  situation  throughout  the 
country.  The  damage  seemed  to  have  been  mostly 
in  the  interior  valleys  of  Central  California.  The 
southern  region  of  the  State  escaped  for  the  most 
part,  and  also  the  fruit  sections  along  the  coast,  in¬ 


cluding  most  of  the  apple  districts.  The  Eastern 
States  did  not  wholly  escape  the  usual  penalty  of  an 
early  season.  Frost  damage  in  late  April  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  various  sections 
of  the  East  from  the  Hudson  Valley  south  to  the 
Carolinas.  Hardly  any  section  promises  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  tree  fruits,  but  the  berry  crops  so  far 
have  been  doing  well,  and  there  are  likely  to  be 
plenty  of  Georgia  peaches. 

* 

BEGINNERS  will  of  course  make  some  mistakes 
in  learning  how  to  keep  milk  goats.  In  the  last 
60  days  wTe  have  received  many  requests  for 
information  on  how  and  what  to  feed  and  what 
to  do  for  ailing  goats.  A  primary  lesson  taught  by 
experience  is  that  a  well-bred  doe,  in  order  to  thrive, 
bear  young  and  do  herself  credit  at  the  pail,  must 
receive  much  better  feed  and  care  than  the  self- 
reliant  old  hilly.  In  fiction  he  used  to  fatten  on 
ancient  saddle  blankets,  tin  cans  and  waste  odds 
and  ends.  If  a  doe  could  talk,  she  wouldn’t  claim 
even  the  remotest  kinship  with  that  homely  scrub 
boss  of  the  town  livery  stable.  Does  in  milk  during 
the  AVinter  are  almost  sure  to  decline  in  vigor  and 
health  before  grass  comes  in  the  Spring  if  they  do 
not  get  considerable  succulent  feed  every  day.  In 
the  Winter  the  ration  of  a  doe  in  lactation  should 
be  about  2  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  iy2  lbs.  of 
silage  or  roots,  and  from  1  to  1  y2  lbs.  of  a  grain 
mixture  consisting  of  100  lbs.  of  corn,  100  lbs.  of 
oats  and  50  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  Unfrozen  silage  of  good 
quality  and  good  turnips  should  be  fed  after  milk¬ 
ing.  Poor  or  incomplete  feeding  always  aggravates 
the  ills  of  goats  suffering  from  stomach-worm 
attacks.  Well-fed  goats  are  resistant  in  varying 
degrees  to  these  internal  parasites.  The  symptoms 
that  indicate  stomach-worm  infestation  are  loss  of 
flesh,  weakness,  constipation,  finicky  appetite  and 
paleness  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  eyes 
and  mouth.  A  cheap  and  safe  treatment,  for  a 
mature  goat,  is  3 y2  ounces  of  a  weak  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  given  as  a  drench.  Keep  the  goat 
off  feed  and  water  in  the  evening  and  administer 
the  drench  the  next  morning. 

* 

MACHINERY  is  commonly  underestimated  or 
minimized  as  a  factor  in  farming.  In  many 
instances,  it  is  a  decisive  factor.  Large-scale  pro¬ 
duction  in  our  grain,  dairy,  fruit,  vegetable  and 
fiber  belts  in  particular  is  due  chiefly  to  the  use  of 
modern  machinery.  AVith  the  development  of  the 
combine,  the  scale  on  which  small  grain-farming  can 
be  done  has  been  greatly  increased.  Farming  three 
or  four  generations  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  cradle, 
was  necessarily  on  a  small  scale.  As  the  kinds,  sizes 
and  efficiencies  of  machines  increased,  the  acreages 
of  grain  and  other  crops  increased.  Small,  simple 
beginnings  have  grown  large  and  complex.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  a  young  man  in  an  agricultural 
college  was  authoritatively  advised  by  his  dairy 
professor  that  the  maximum  size  of  a  dairy  herd 
on  one  farm  was  75  cows.  Today  that  “young  man” 
manages  a  dairy  farm  on  which  more  than  1,800 
cows  are  milked  under  cover.  Judged  by  the  working 
capacities  of  agricultural  machinery  in  1929,  large- 
scale  farming  today  isn’t  much  more  extensive  than 
the  farming  of  75  years  ago  was  in  relation  to  the 
kinds  and  sizes  of  machines  then  in  use  by  farmers. 
The  introduction  and  widest  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  of  all  practical  sorts  and  sizes,  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Machinery  is  a  welcome  aid  to  farmers  in  achieving 
a  healthy,  useful  and  contented  family  life  on  land. 
The  mechanical  revolution  in  farming  is  under  way. 
It  bodes  well  for  farmers  as  a  whole,  hut  if  too 
much  is  done  by  pressure  and  propaganda  to  “speed 
it  up”  and  “put  it  over”,  the  inevitable  effect  on 
both  farmers  and  manufacturers  will  he  very  bad. 

* 

HIRTY-ONE  hours  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  is  the  latest  airplane  mail  schedule. 
The  approximate  distance  is  3,000  miles,  so  it  is 
evident  that,  when  stops  are  considered,  the  average 
speed  for  the  whole  trip  exceeds  100  miles  per  hour. 
Two  of  these  through  mail  dispatches  daily  are  to 
be  made.  Letters  in  the  New  York  post  office  at 
8:25  P.  M.  will  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  after. 

* 

THE  whole  South  is  worried  over  the  appearance 
of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in  Florida.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  nobody  can  say  just  how  much 
territory  has  already  been  infested.  New  districts 
are  reported  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  not  really 
known  whether  there  are  not  some  of  the  insects  in 
fruit  districts  outside  of  the  State.  The  fruit  fly 
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attacks  almost  any  kind  of  fruit  and  many  of  the 
vegetables,  the  damage  being  done  by  the  grub 
which  feeds  inside  the  fruit.  It  is  a  very  destruc¬ 
tive  pest  in  Southern  Europe,  although  in  that  re¬ 
gion  there  are  natural  enemies  which  are  not  found 
in  this  country.  It  is  not  likely  to  advance  very  far 
to  the  north  because  the  insect  does  not  thrive  where 
the  ground  freezes  hard,  but  the  fruit  interests  of 
the  Georgia  peach  section  are  a  little  nervous  over 
the  situation.  A  hard  fight  is  in  prospect  by  State 
and  government  authorities  to  keep  the  fly  from 
spreading,  and  if  possible  to  stamp  it  out.  Florida 
producers  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  rushing  tlie 
work  of  harvesting  the  last  part  of  their  crop  in 
order  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  pest  and  a 
possible  quarantine. 

* 

PASTURE  improvement  from  a  new  angle  is  dis¬ 
cussed  on  page  722.  AVe  rather  envy  R.  Lindsay 
Cobb  his  job  of  traveling  about  the  world  in  the 
study  of  pastures.  His  official  title,  “Agronomist  in 
Charge  of  Grass  Land  Experiments  for  the  British 
Empire,”  is  an  impressive  one  and  shows  govern¬ 
ment  interest  in  a  most  important  matter.  Pastures 
in  this  country  have  been  greatly  neglected,  and  we 
are  just  awakening  to  the  need  of  doing  something, 
and  learning  some  of  the  things  that  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  pasture  restoration  and  improvement. 
Some  farmers  are  working  out  the  problem  along 
the  lines  described  in  a  recent  article  from  AArest 
ATrginia  (page  456),  and  many  Farm  Bureaus  are 
making  pasture  an  important  part  of  the  county 
program.  No  one  special  plan  for  pasture  treatment 
is  everywhere  effective,  as  every  field  is  an  individual 
to  be  handled  according  to  its  needs.  AVe  believe 
however,  that  our  Government  agronomists  in  the 
field  might  well  make  special  investigation  of  pas¬ 
tures  as  they  go  about  the  country,  arrange  for 
improvement  tests  here  and  there,  and  report  the 
results  regularly.  All  such  information  is  of  use  to 
the  individual  farmer,  who  may  be  able  to  pick 
out  the  points  of  practical  value  to  him. 

* 

A  CASE  of  importance  to  farmers  was  recently 
decided  by  Judge  R.  R.  Nevin  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  of  Cincinnati.  A  produce  commis¬ 
sion  company  reported  to  the  shipper  that  the  net 
proceeds  of  a  car  were  considerably  less  than  the 
actual  amount,  as  learned  by  investigation  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  AVhen  accused 
of  this  shortage,  the  produce  company  restored  the 
full  amount  to  the  shipper.  The  case  was  then 
prosecuted  by  the  government  under  the  national 
produce  agency  act,  the  charge  being  that  the  de¬ 
fendant,  knowingly  and  with  intent  to  defraud, 
made  false  statements  to  the  shipper  both  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  freight  charges  and  as  to  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale.  The  defendant  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  violating  the  produce  agency  act  and  was 
sentenced  April  15  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100  for  a  first 
offense.  This  shows  that  the  new  law  has  decided 
possibilities  of  usefulness  in  cases  involving  inter¬ 
state  shipments. 


Brevities 

The  Story  of  Ark  Farm  starts  on  page  714  this 
week. 


AA"e  used  about  8,000,000  tons  of  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer  last  year. 

Around  210,000  tons  of  sardines  were  caught  off  the 
California  coast  last  year. 


It  may  cause  delay  to  stop  your  ear  before  crossing 
an  unguarded  railroad  track,  but  remember  that  a 
train  has  first  right  on  the  track. 


Think  of  keeping  ladybugs  in  cold  storage  ready  to 
turn  them  loose  when  needed  to  destroy  onion  Unrips . 
Artificial  hibernation  of  useful  insects  many  hold  sur¬ 
prising  possibilities. 


Congress  recently  appropriated  $160,000  for  use  by 
le  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  in  experiments  loo  - 
lg  to  the  prevention  of  the  enormous  annual  loss.0 
)il  and  soil  fertility  from  rainwash  and  SUll}-!"" 
hich  is  now  estimated  at  approximately  $2lRJ,UW,uw 


One  of  our  readers,  who  expresses  kindly  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  tells  us  that  his  father  won  a 
piano  offered  nearly  40  years  ago  in  a  subscription 
contest,  while  his  little  daughter  sends  in  a  contribution 
to  the  Boys  and  Girls  page.  Three  generations  o 
friendship  means  a  century  of  good  will,  and  we  ait 
proud  of  the  record. 

Every  farm  owner  is  his  own  building  inspector,  and 
is  responsible  for  any  construction  that  consti tutues 
a  fire  hazard,  say  the  authors  of  Farmers  Bulletin 
1590-F,  Fire-Protective  Construction  on  the  f  arm,  ju>_t 
published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  available  for  free  distribution.  Three  bureaus 
of  the  department — Chemistry  and  Soils,  Agricultural 
Economics,  and  Public  Roads — co-operated  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fire  Protection  Association  to  provide  a  simple 
and  practical  discussion  of  fire  hazards  on  farms,  tne 
most  feasible  and  economical  methods  of  avoiding  or 
minimizing  fires,  and  .the  planning  of  the  farmstead  to 
minimize  the  hazards  which  cannot  be  avoided. 
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The  Seasonal  Milk  Shortage 


‘f-'VlSCUSSING  the  reasons  for  a  seasonal  short- 
J  J  age  in  the  milk  supply,  Mr.  A.  F.  Spooner  of 
Richville,  N.  Y.,  a  large  producer,  and  former  di¬ 
rector  and  present  member  of  the  Dairymen’s 


League,  says: 

This  shortage  occurred  two  or  three  years  ago  and  a 
pimnaign  was  put  on  urging  every  dairyman  to  make 
extra  effort  to  produce  a  little  more  milk  each  day. 
Enough  extra  milk  was  secured  at  this  time  to  get  by 
the  crisis.  However,  nothing  was  said  at  this  time 
ehout  any  remuneration  for  this  extra  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  milk.  The  same  shortage  appeared  again  the 
inst  season  and  again  no  material  advance  in  price. 

‘  Tn  February  and  March,  1928,  a  serious  cut  was 
nvide  in  the  price  of  market  milk  and  all  connected 
with  the  industry  agreed  that  the  market  did  not  call 
for  any  such  cut.  This  cut  was  followed  by  another 
cut  in  April,  and  again  in  May.  The  May  price  paid 
bv  the  Horton’s,  Sheffield's  and  Dairymens  League 
was  all  practically  on  a  cheese  basis,  with  no  premium 
for  the  extra  care  and  expense  required  to  make  grade 
it  milk.  There  was  another  cut  in  June,  so  severe 
that  from  three  dairies,  averaging  50  cows  each,  I  re¬ 
ceived  over  $300  less  than  the  same  milk  would  have 
brought  at  the  nearest  cheese  factory  at  Old  DeKalb. 
This  cheese  price  was  practically  the  same  as  paid  by 
the  Sheffield’s,  and  something  better  than  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  The  price  in  the  above  named  plants 
was  again  held  down  in  July  to  practically  cheese 

nrices.  . 

This  old  idea  of  the  large  milk  companies  enforcing 
a  serious  cut  in  the  flush  months  is  in  reality  a  serious 
matter.  The  prices  of  cheese  and  butter,  condensed  milk 
and  other  products  of  that  nature,  do  not  take  this 
serious  cut  in  the  flush  months.  There  is  nothing  more 
discouraging  to  the  average  dairyman  furnishing  high- 
orade  milk,  meeting  board  of  health  requirements  and 
then  being  handed  a  price  below  a  class  4  product  made 
from  grade  C  milk.  . 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  more  or  less  difference  m 
opinion  as  to  the  price  of  milk  in  the  past.  Many  busi¬ 
ness  men,  even  bankers,  have  an  idea  that  the  price 
received  for  milk  in  recent  years  was  fairly  good.  To 
prove  that  they  are  wrong,  I  wish  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  the  population  on  New  York 
farms  at  767,000,  a  decrease  of  132,000  in  12  years. 
Also  another  report  issued  recently,  estimating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hired  men  on  farms  in  this  State  at  25,000,  a 
decrease  of  50.000  in  the  last  few  years. 

Now,  this  is  a  dairy  State  to  a  large  extent,  and  it 
the  price  of  milk  had  been  on  a  paying  basis,  would  this 
State  have  lost  a  farm  population  of  132,000  in  12 
years,  and  a  hired  man  population  of  50,000  in  about 
the  same  time?  I  say,  no. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  shortage,  Mr.  Spooner  urges 
dairymen  to  produce  the  required  supply  of  milk  in 
the  short  season  and  continue  to  do  so  from  year  to 
year  and  then  demand  an  adequate  price  for  it.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Spooner,  who  is  a  successful  business  man 
as  well  as  interested  dairyman,  would  consent  to 
change  the  order  of  procedure  and  demand  the 
“adequate  price”  first,  and  the  “required  supply”  to 
follow.  Dairy  farmers  have  furnished  the  supply  for 
half  a  century.  Distributors  have  always  claimed 
that  the  surplus  was  responsible  for  the  low  price. 
Now  when  continued  low  prices  have  resulted  in 
a  shortage,  they  appeal  for  more  milk  but  refuse  a 
price  that  would  make  production  possible  without 
a  loss.  If  business  men  and  bankers  have  an  idea 
that  milk  prices  in  x-ecent  years  have  been  good,  it 
is  because  they  have  been  misled  by  propaganda 
intended  to  make  them  think  so.  If  Mr.  Spooner’s 


proof  of  the  opposite  does  not  convince  them  to  the 
contrary,  let  them  figure  out  what  they  could  buy 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  milk  now 
as  compared  with  wages,  taxes,  farm  and  home  sup¬ 
plies  that  could  be  purchased  with  the  returns  for 
an  equal  volume  of  milk  in  1914-15,  and  recall  that 
the  price  then  was  so  lowT  farmers  rel>elled,  and, 
acting  together,  won  a  substantial  increase.  The 
legitimate  way  to  get  an  increased  supply  is  to  pay 
a  price  that  will  pay  dairy  farmers  for  producing  it. 
But  the  buyers  find  it  cheaper  to  try  persuasion 
and  appeal  first. 


To  Make  the  Place  Look  Better 

U’TJ'OR  making  the  most  improvement  to  his  or 

A  her  farm  buildings  and  ground  during  the 
year.” 

That  is  something  new  in  the  agricultural  line. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Heartz,  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  with  commendable  enterprise  and  an  eye  for 
the  aesthetic,  last  year  offered  a  number  of  trophies, 
one  for  each  county,  to  the  one  who  had  done  the 
best  in  beautifying  his  or  her  farm  premises  during 
the  year,  as  seen  from  the  road.  This  was  the  first 
year  in  which  this  competition  ran,  the  object  being 
largely  to  please  the  eye  of  the  tourist  or  traveler 
along  the  island  roads.  Domestic  conveniences  were 
not  taken  into  consideration,  but  just  the  pretty, 
c°sy,  pleasant  appearance  of  the  farm  dwelling, 
fences  and  fields  or  lawn,  as  viewed  from  the  public 
road.  It  is  notable  that  two  out  of  three  of  the  cup 
winners  were  women  farmers. 

Governor  Heartz  is  renewing  these  trophies  for 
1929,  and  in  addition  is  offering  $100  per  county  in 
prizes  to  the  rural  school  children  in  each  county 
for  the  first,  second  and  third  best  write-ups  of  their 
several  localities — history  of  the  island  also.  Though 
there  were  many  competitors  in  each  of  the  counties 
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in  the  Governor’s  competition,  only  one  in  each 
could  get  the  prize,  nevertheless  the  “rapture  of 
pursuing  is  the  prize  the  vanquished  gain,  as  the 
Governor  puts  it.  The  pleasure  of  competing  is 
everything.  The  satisfaction  of  what  has  been  done 
will  always  remain  with  the  competitors. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  J-  A- 


The  Export  Debenture  Plan 

[The  National  Grange  has  sent  out  the  following  list 
of  questions  and  answers  regarding  this  plan  for  farm 
relief  endorsed  by  the  Grange:] 

Q.  Who  first  suggested  the  export  debenture  plan  or 
some  equivalent  method? 

A.  Alexander  Hamilton  in  1791.  In  his  l’eport  to 
Congi'ess  he  advised  tariffs  but  pointed  out  the  need  of 
export  bounties,  export  premiums  or  the  export  de¬ 
benture  idea  as  an  offset  to  farmers  and  others  who 
conld  not  benefit  directly  from  the  tariff. 

Q.  Where  is  the  export  debenture  plan  in  nse  and 
with  what  success? 

A.  In  Germany,  Sweden,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  in 
partial  use  in  a  number  of  other  countries.  Reports 
indicate  benefit  to  agriculture  in  each  case. 

Q.  Has  this  idea  been  discussed  in  the  Grange  be¬ 
fore  ? 

A.  Yes.  It  was  considered  as  the  David  Lubin  idea 
37  years  ago. 

Q.  When  was  it  finally  endorsed  by  the  National 
Grange? 

A.  At  Portland,  Me.,  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote.  Re-indorsed  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  see  page  141 
Journal  of  Proceedings. 

Q.  What  other  authorities  favor  this  idea? 

A.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Stewart  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  literally  thousands  of  economists,  students 
and  thinkers  throughout  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  legislation  cai*ries  out  the  Grange  idea? 

A.  The  Ketcham  House  Bill  No.  10568,  introduced 
by  Hon.  John  C.  Ketcham  of  Michigan,  former  lecturer 
of  the  National  Grange.  A  similar  bill  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Congressman  Marvin  Jones  of  Texas. 

Q.  Why  are  so  many  groups  supporting  this  plan? 

A.  It  is  simple,  workable,  defendable,  will  raise 
farm  prices  without  requiring  a  salaried  board,  without 
complicated  machinery,  and  without  further  delay.  It 
is  consitutional  and  can  be  put  into  operation  for  the 
present  crop. 

Q.  What  other  advantages  has  this  plan? 

A.  It  does  not  interfere  with  established  business; 
it  protects  the  manufacturer  who  uses  debenturable 
farm  products  as  well  as  the  dairyman  or  feeder  who 
must  buy  feeds ;  it  asks  no  special  favor  in  any  way 
greater  than  those  already  given  industry  and  labor ; 
it  is  self-eliminating  when  production  is  on  a  home  con¬ 
sumption  basis  and  therefore  under  tariff  protection ;  it 
can  be  put  into  effect  quickly;  it  is  entirely  constitu¬ 
tional  and  would  not  be  tied  up  in  the  courts. 

Q.  How  is  over-production  guarded  against? 

A.  In  two  ways.  First,  by  encouraging  balanced 
production  and  by  directly  discouraging — through  co¬ 
operatives  and  various  other  educational  means — any 
tendency  toward  over-production.  Second,  by  penaliz¬ 
ing  over-production,  through  reduction  or  complete  re¬ 
moval  of  the  debenture  benefit  on  any  particular  crop. 

Q.  What  administrative  machinery  would  be  needed? 

A.  Merely  an  official  non-salaried  board  and  a  small 
salaried  staff.  A  few  additional  customs  officers  might 
be  needed  at  the  principal  export  ports,  and  a  few  in¬ 
spectors  to  check-up  on  special  cases  here  and  there. 
The  board  would  pass  on  matters  of  policy  and  the  sal¬ 
aried  staff  would  keep  in  touch  with  market  supply  and 
demand  factors,  hold  hearings  and  arrange  for  the  rais- 
ing  or  lowering  of  debenture  rates,  and  see  to  it  that 
the  issuance  of  debenture  certificates  proceeds  smooth¬ 
ly  and  effectively. 

Q.  What  are  the  debenture  rates  carried  in  the 
Ketcham  Bill  H.  It.  10568? 

A.  1.  Swine,  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  fresh 
pork,  three-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  bacon,  hams, 
shoulders  and  other  pork,  prepared  or  preserved,  1  cent 
per  pound ;  lard,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

2.  Cattle  weighing  less  than  1,050  pounds,  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  cattle  weighing  1,050 
pounds  or  more,  1  cent  per  pound ;  fresh  beef  and  veal, 
1  and  cent  per  pound. 

3.  Corn  or  maize,  including  cracked  corn,  7%  cents 
per  bushel  of  56  pounds ;  corn  grits,  meal  and  flour,  and 
similar  products,  15  cents  per  100  pounds. 

4.  Paddy  or  rough  rice,  one-lialf  of  1  cent  per  pound ; 
brown  rice  (hulls  removed)  five-eighths  of  1  cent  per 
pound;  milled  rice  (bran  removed)  1  cent  per  pound; 
broken  rice  and  rice  meal,  flour,  polish  and  bran,  one- 
quarter  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

5.  Wheat,  21  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds ;  wheat 
flour,  semolina,  crushed  or  cracked  wheat,  and, similar 
wheat  products  not  specially  provided  for,  52  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

6.  Cotton  and  cotton  waste,  2  cents  per  pound. 

7.  Tobacco,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  rates  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  the  extent 
of  99  per  cent,  to  meet  differences  in  cost  of  production 
here  and  abroad. 

Q.  Can  other  agricultural  products  be  included  in 
the  debenture  list? 

A.  Yes.  The  board  is  empowered,  after  a  careful 
investigation  to  declare  a  debenture  rate  on  any  farm 
product  on  which  there  is  a  tariff. 

Q.  Has  the  tariff  benefited  agriculture  as  it  has 
manufacturers  and  labor?  If  not,  why  not? 

A.  No.  Because  the  tariff  cannot  raise  the  price  of 
commodities  of  which  there  is  an  exportable  surplus 
unless  there  is  monopoly  control  of  that  product.  I  his 
is  impossible  for  the  farmer.  As  a  result  the  farmer 
must  sell  his  staple  crops  at  the  unprotected  world 
price  level,  while  being  forced  to  buy  his  labor,  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  at  the  higher  protected  home  price. 
Also,  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  give  higher  rates 
of  protection  to  manufacturers  than  to  farmers. 

Q.  When  did  the  Grange  begin  to  study  the  tariff 
question  and  what  is  its  attitude? 

A.  More  than  40  years  ago.  It  declared  “whether 
we  shall  have  tariff  or  free  trade  is  a  political  question 
and  cannot  be  discussed  in  the  Grange,  but  as  long  as 
the  tariff  policy  remains  the  policy  of  this  government 
we  demand  tariff  for  all  or  tariff  for  none.” 


Q.  Does  the  export  debenture  plan  involve  any  new 
tariff  principle? 

A.  No.  It  merely  asks  adaptation  of  existing  tariff 
principles  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  our  staple  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Tariff  rebates  and  drawbacks  are 
examples  of  special  adaptations  to  meet  certain  manu¬ 
facturers’  needs. 

Q.  Would  foreign  countries  consider  this  a  “dump¬ 
ing”  movement  and  therefore  retaliate  by  raising  im¬ 
port  duties  against  our  farr*  crops? 

A.  No.  Our  surplus  crop  would  not  be  “dumped” 
abroad.  They  would  be  sold  at  the  highest  possible 
price  obtainable.  In  fact  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
there  would  be  any  difference  whatever  in  the  world 
price  when  the  export  debenture  plan  is  in  operation’. 
The  plan  is  purely  a  domestic  matter  and  does  not 
affect  foreign  countries. 

Q.  Would  American  farmei’s  actually  get  the  ben- 
fits? 

A.  Yes.  Competition  among  exporters  is  very  sharp 
and  any  Increase  in  price  that  the  exporter  can  get  is 
quickly  reflected  in  the  buying  price  to  the  farmer.  The 
amount  of  the  debenture  certificate  would  be  added  to 
the  current  world  pi*ice  of  the  crop,  less  only  the  slight 
discount  charged  by  brokers  who  would  sell  the  de¬ 
bentures  to  importers  who  desii’e  them  to  use  in  paying 
import  duties. 

If  exporters  should  attempt  to  retain  a  larger  share 
of  the  debenture  value  for  themselves,  farmers’  co-op¬ 
eratives  would  find  a  profit  in  exporting  their  own  crops 
and  would  immediately  force  exporting  firms  to  bid  the 
top  market  price  plus  the  debenture. 

The  increased  income  which  would  come  to  farmers 
with  the  export  debenture  plan  in  operation,  would  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  various  lines  of  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  fai'mer  must  of  necessity  spend  nearly  all 
he  makes  and  the  manufacturer1,  distributor  and  banker 
would  each  get  their  share  of  this  increased  business. 
But  in  the  process  new  life  would  be  put  into  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  farmer  encouraged  to  go  ahead  with  his 
program  of  self  help  and  improved  efficiency  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing.  The  economic  structure  would 
again  be  in  more  equitable  relationship  as  between  the 
various  groups  and  all  would  have  benefited  through  the 
readjustment. 


Gasoline  Tax  Collections 

Every  State  in  this  country  now  has  a  law  taxing 
gasoline  used  for  motor  vehicles.  The  New  York  law 
was  in  effect  May  1,  and  the  revised  Illinois  law  will 
be  in  operation  August  1  of  this  year.  The  net  amount 
of  gasoline  taxed  and  used  by  motor  vehicles  in  the 
entire  country  during  1928  was  10,173,344,771  gallons. 
Total  tax  collected  was  $305,233,842.  Seven  States  col¬ 
lect  five  cents;  11  get  four  cents;  one  3*4  cents;  14 
three  cents ;  12  two  cents.  California  reported  the 
heaviest  tax,  $29,566,769,  on  usage  of  985,558,973  gal¬ 
lons.  Other  States  reporting  usage  of  over  600,000,000 
gallons  were  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Texas  and  Michigan. 
The  average  revenue  per  vehicle  for  the  year  was  $15.09. 
In  35  States  the  net  revenue  was  used  for  road  pur¬ 
poses,  and,  in  the  remaining  13,  a  total  of  $18,491,754 
was  put  to  other  uses. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub- 
tance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Getting  Farm  Relief 

Everyone  seems  interested  in  the  farmer’s  welfare. 
From  the  President  down  to  the  humblest  citizen  there 
is  a  constant  clamor  to  do  something.  And  yet  witli 
all  the  interest  manifested  and  the  hundred  and  one 
remedies  suggested  I  doubt  whether  anything  real  will 
be  accomplished  unless  it  is  something  in  which  the 
farmers  take  the  initiative.  It  is  not  because  Congress 
or  State  Legislature  has  not  the  will  or  inclination  to 
act,  but  because  of  two  very  important  reasons  which 
stand  in  the  way : 

1.  — The  farm  problem  is  largely  local.  The  farmer 
must  keep  the  roads  and  public  schools  going  and  meet 
the  present  high  cost  of  living.  Congress  may  do  things 
to  increase  income  but  it  has  no  control  of  these  local 
expenses. 

2.  — The  farmers  have  not  come  to  any  general  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  what  they  really  want.  Many  are  de¬ 
manding  some  sort  of  a  subsidy;  others  think  that  some 
elaborate  scheme  of  marketing  their  products  will  solve 
the  problem.  Nearly  all  agree  that  taxes  are  much  too 
high  but  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  how  they  can  be 
lowered. 

Whatever  is  done  to  accomplish  anything  must  be 
initiated  by  a  united  farmers’  front.  A  good  prelimi¬ 
nary  in  private  affairs  is  thrift  and  limited  luxuries. 

With  less  machinery  on  the  farm  more  labor  will  be 
released  in  the  cities  and  be  available  for  farm  work 
and  that  is  needed  in  most  agricultural  sections  of  the 
United  States.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  cheap  labor 
of  foreign  countries  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  who  must  pay  maximum  wages  for  his  labor. 
How  then  can  he  expect  to  compete  successfully  with 
neighboring  countries  having  the  advantage  of  much 
cheaper  production?  Many  will  answer,  the  tariff.  Well, 
we  have  had  this  for  years  but  it  has  not  worked  out 
as  its  advocates  hoped.  9 

What  the  agricultural  fraternity  needs  most  to  do  is 
to  stand  by  their  organizations  even  if  they  do  not  seem 
quite  perfect.  They  make  mistakes  to  be  sure,  but  so 
do  individuals,  and  it  is  apparent  that  single-handed 
they  cannot  expect  to  get  a  fair  hearing  in  Congress  or 
the  State  Legislatures.  If  the  officials  are  not  efficient  or 
not  honest  new  men  should  be  put  in  their  places.  Have 
frequent  referendums,  let  the  members  vote  for  what 
they  want  and  for  the  leaders  they  want.  This  policy 
will  hold  members  and  ultimately  bring  farm  relief. 

Ohio.  H.  WHITE. 

Dairymen  Discouraged 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  you  are  right  in  your  state¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  true  dairy  situation.  I  get  around 
among  the  dairy  farmers  quite  a  bit  and  really  the 
situation  is  very  serious.  I  find  many  farmers  who 
have  to  give  an  order  on  the  milk  dealer  a  month  ahead 
in  favor  of  the  feed  and  cattle  dealers,  and  when  any¬ 
thing  is  left  over  on  the  milk  bill  the  farmer  has  it  for 
his  family.  Otherwise  the  family  suffers.  This  is  a 
very  wrong  state  of  affairs.  I  never  saw  farmers  so 
discouraged  as  they  are  today.  a  league  patron. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Tenant 

This  body  is  my  house — it  is  not  I ; 
Herein  I  sojourn  till  in  some  far  sky 
1  lease  a  fairer  dwelling,  built  to  last 
Tttl  all  the  carpentry  of  time  is  past. 
When  from  my  high  place  viewing  this 
lone  star, 

What  shall  I  care  where  these  poor  tim¬ 
bers  are? 

What,  though  the  crumbling  walls  turn 
dust  and  loam — 

1  shall  have  left  them  for  a  larger  home. 
What,  though  the  rafters  break,  the 
stanchions  rot. 

When  earth  has  dwindled  to  a  glimmer¬ 
ing  spot ! 

When  thou,  cramped  cottage,  fullest,  I’ll 
immerse 

My  long-cramped  spirit  in  the  universe. 
Through  incomputed  silences  of  space 
I  shall  yearn  upward  to  the  leaning  Face. 
The  ancient  heavens  will  roll  aside  for 
me, 

As  Moses  monareh’d  the  dividing  sea. 
This  body  is  my  house — it  is  not  I. 
Triumphant  in  this  faith  I  live,  and  die. 
- FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  KNOWLES. 

Camps  where  farm  women  may  enjoy 
a  real  vacation  are  reported  from  many 
different  States.  “This  is  your  vacation. 
You  won’t  find  it  in  the  kitchen,"  was 
the  sign  posted  outside  the  kitchen  of  one 
of  the  15  rural  women’s  camps  held  in 
Ohio  last  Summer.  In  none  of  the  camps 
did  the  campers  do  any  cooking.  Some¬ 
times  they  washed  their  own  dishes.  We 
think  these  camps  are  a  tine  thing.  After 
putting  up  lunches  and  cooking  for  other 
people  to  go  camping,  a  good  many  busy 
women  must  feel  as  though  they  were 
merely  dreaming  it  when  they  first  find 
themselves  in  a  vacation  camp  of  their 
own. 

* 

The  following  advice  as  to  the  feeding 
of  children  comes  from  the  Children’s 
Bureau  at  Washington  : 

Whole  milk  is  the  best  form  of  milk 
for  the  child,  for  all  its  parts — fat,  sugar, 
protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins — are 
necessary  for  growth.  Children  properly 
trained  from  infancy  will  drink  milk  at 
every  meal.  Most  dislike  for  milk  has 
been  suggested  to  children  by  the  parents’ 
distaste  for  it.  Parents  also  should  drink 
milk,  as  an  example  to  their  children. 

Milk  should  be  kept  on  ice  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  bacteria,  as  any  milk,  how¬ 
ever  carefully  produced  and  handled,  may 
become  contaminated  with  disease  germs 
accidentally.  For  children  under  two.  all 
milk,  whether  pasteurized  or  certified, 
dried  or  evaporated,  should  be  boiled  be¬ 
fore  use  to  kill  any  disease  germs  that 
may  have  got  into  it.  For  children  over 
two,  all  milk  except  that  which  has  been 
pasteurized,  should  be  boiled.  No  milk 
should  be  used  raw.  Boiling  milk,  like 
drying  or  evaporating  it,  makes  it  easier 
to  digest. 

Ice  cream,  cheese  and  all  other  milk 
products  should  be  made  only  from  pas¬ 
teurized  milk. 

Milk  is  an  indispensable  food  for  the 
child,  but  it  should  not  be  used  as  the 
only  food  after  the  early  months  of  in¬ 
fancy. 

Milk  needs  supplementing  to  supply 
certain  minerals  and  vitamins  and  after 
the  early  months  of  life  for  energy  and 
roughage.  Because  some  vitamins  may 
be  injured  in  cooking,  certain  raw  foods 
should  be  given  daily  to  every  child.  In 
infancy  fruit  juices  should  be  given,  and 
later  fruit  and  such  vegetables  as  shred¬ 
ded  lettuce,  celery,  carrots  or  cabbage. 
Meat,  fish  or  eggs  make  the  diet  more 
palatable  and  enrich  the  food  with  pro¬ 
tein  as  well  as  minerals  and  vitamins. 
Fresh  green  vegetables  are  needed  for 
minerals  and  roughage. 

Besides  growth  food,  children  need  a 
great  deal  of  energy  food — plenty  of 
whole-grain  bread  and  cereal,  potatoes, 
fat,  and  a  little  sugar. 


How  a  Chef  Cans  Rhubarb 

I  see  lots  of  people  have  trouble  to 
preserve  rhubarb,  and  preserve  it  right. 
The  way  I  do  it  is  as  follows :  As  the 
rhubarb  comes  out,  say,  like  a  pencil,  I 
take  stalks,  peel  them  if  necessary,  cut 
them  in  %-in.  lengths,  wash  and  drain 
on  a  sieve.  To  every  quart  measure  full 
of  rhubarb  I  put  six  heaping  tablespoons 
of  sugar,  put  in  a  vessel,  shake  every 
once  in  a  while  to  get  all  the  juices  out, 
and  the  sugar  dissolved,  which  takes  a 
fewr  hours.  Then  I  drain  the  juice  off.  put 
it  in  a  preserving  kettle,  let  it  come  to 
a  boil ;  then  I  drop  my  cut  rlniba rb  into 
it  and  keep  on  putting  pieces  under  the 
juice  so  that  they  are  all  evenly  cooked. 
As  soon  as  the  whole  mass  boils,  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  of  course  use  a  wooden 
spoon  (clean)  and  fill  jars  (sterilized 
and  hot)  right  to  the  top.  and  seal  tight. 
T  always  had  success,  and  I  wish  people 
who  have  a  lot  of  rhubarb  would  not  let 
it  waste,  but  can  it.  No  matter  how  small 


or  how’  big  stalks  are.  I  have  canned  in 
October,  yet  it  was  fine,  and  a  succulent 
food  for  breakfast  or  dessert.  We  have  a 
boarding-house  and  we  know  how  to  feed 
our  guests,  and  feed  them  wholesome 
food.  J.  z. 


Rhubarb  in  Season 

Speaking  of  rhubarb,  I  have  a  way  of 
canning  it  which  is  easy  and  preserves 
the  full  flavor  of  the  fruit.  After  wash¬ 
ing  the  stalks,  cut  in  pieces  about  l1/^ 
inches  long.  Sterilize  the  glass  jars  and 
rubbers.  Pack  the  rhubarb  in  the  jars, 
using  something  which  will  force  it  down 
into  the  can  (I  use  a  wooden  handle  to 


The  Rural  Patterns 

lit  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


109  —  Smart  Sleeve¬ 
less  Mode.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  10,  18,  20 
years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
30-in.  material  with 
2%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


494 — Graceful  Wrap 
Around.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18.  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-iu.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  40- 


985 — For  Wee  Maid¬ 
ens.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  36-in.  mate¬ 
rial  witli  2%  yds. 
of  binding.  T  e  n 
cents. 


in.  contrasting.  Ten 
ce  n  ts. 


507 — French  Eomp- 
ers.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  1, 
2,  3  and  4  years. 
Size  2  requires  % 
yd.  of  36-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  2%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents.  Emb.  No. 
11017,  blue,  10  cents 
extra. 


$  1$ 

•  ,V*,***. 


!.sV*. 

0*? 

.0 


Emb.  11078 — Desigu  for  Bedspread. — The 
pattern  contains  a  flower  basket,  15  in. 
wide  by  23  in.,  four  corner  designs  11  in. 
long  on  either  outer  edge,  and  two  sprays 
4*4x13  in.  Blue.  Ten  cents. 

New  Summer  Fashion  Magazine.  10  cents. 


a  potato  masher).  As  you  pack  it  in  the 
juice  will  fill  the  can.  Continue  pressing 
the  rhubarb  in  until  the  juice  overflows 
at  the  top ;  do  not  use  any  water.  Seal 
tightly  just  as  it  is,  without  steaming, 
and  it  is  ready  to  put  in  the  cellar  for 
Winter  use.  Rhubarb  canned  this  way  is 
delicious  with  raisins  as  a  pie  filling.  The 
raisins  counteract  the  tartness  of  the 
rhubarb. 

Another  good  way  to  use  for  pies  is  as 
follows:  Take  IV2  cups  of  the  rhubarb 
and  juice  just  as  it  comes  from  the  can, 
and  place  in  a  double  boiler.  Thicken 
with  one  egg  yolk.  1V2  cups  sugar  and 
two  level  tablespoons  of  cornstarch.  Use 
white  of  egg  for  frosting. 

Rhubarb  and  strawberries  together 
make  a  very  delicious  conserve  or  jam. 
Then  there  are  two  other  recipes  for 
conserves  which  I  will  give  below  : 

Rhubarb  and  Fig  Conserve. — Three  lbs. 
rhubarb,  4  lbs.  sugar.  1  lb.  figs.  1  lb.  nut 
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BANISH  that  early  morning  lethargy — that 
reluctance  to  arise  — those  little  early 
aches  and  pains.  Increase  your  efficiency  by 
changing  your  bedspring.  Get  yourself  a  Foster 
Ideal  Spring  and  get  up  feeling  fit.  Learn  the 
luxury  of  sleeping  on  120  finely  tempered,  up¬ 
right  spirals.  Enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  body¬ 
fitting  bedspring  and  its  perfect  spine  support. 
Know  the  exhilaration  of  healthy  nerves, 
refreshed  by  wholesome  sleep  and  relaxation. 

There  is  logical  reason  why  you  should  insist 
upon  the  very  finest  quality  of  sleep.  Sleep  is 
nerve  food.  And  —  there  is  a  very  logical 
reason  why  you  should  sleep  upon  a  Foster 
Ideal  Spring,  for  the  Foster  Ideal  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  constructed  (after  a  thorough  and  ex¬ 
tended  study  of  sleep)  to  give  you  finer  spine 
support  and  relaxation. 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory:  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Bedsprings  ,  Day  Beds  •*  Beds  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
Upholstery  Springs  ■*  Upholstery  Spring  Constructions 
and  Inner  Spring  Mattress  Fillings 
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Foster  Ideal  Springs  are  not 
sold  in  every  furniture  or 
department  store  and  you 
may  be  urged  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  alleged  to  be  “just  as 
good  or  superior”to  a  Foster 
Ideal.  But— if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  proper  spine  support 
and  want  real  rest,  you’ll 
seek  out  the  Foster  Ideal 
Dealer  in  your  city  and  you’ll 
buy  a  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring,  that  bears  the  Foster 
Trade  Mark 


STANDCO 

Brush  ReNu'Er 


**  this  hook 

FREE 


j^ENEW  your  old  paint 


brushes — make  them 
soft  and  pliable  like  new. 

So  simple  with  Standco  Blush 
Re-Nu-Et'.  Send  only  10  cents— to 
pay  packing,  postage,  etc. — and 
we  will  send  POSTPAID  K-lb.  of 
this  splendid  brush  cleaner.  Also, 
we  will  send — absolutely  FREE — 
our  book,  “Pa  ints  and  How  to  Use 
Them."  It  will  tell  you  more  about 
paints  and  painting  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of  knowing:  how  to  se¬ 
lect  paint;  what  colors  harmonize; 
what  colors  make  a  room  look 
larger;  how  to  conceal  knots,  etc., 
etc.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 

Standard  Pigment  Co.  Inc., Box  87.  Schuyler ville.N.Y. 


Insure  against  Skin  Troubles 

by  daily  use  of 

Cnficiira  Soap 

Assisted  by  Cuticura  Ointment 

Sold  Everywhere  25c.  eacli 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  at  small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit. 
Before  buying  more  B  batteries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS  ! 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 

fabric.  Write  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock. 

Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


Rlonlrotc  and’,Coloniul  Coverlets.  Made  from 
DldllKclo  your  own  wool.  Also  sold  direct 
Roftmrf  from  the  mill  if  you  have  no  wool 
Ddllillg  Beautiful  goods  that  gives  satisfae- 
D  L  tion  and  long  wear.  Write  for  cata- 

IYUUcS  log  and  samples.  Brices  reasonable. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  112  Lynn  St..  West  Unity.  0. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reoutrements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1*4  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N  1 


ATTRACTIVE  FIREPLACES  delivered  in  New  York 

State.  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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meats  chopped.  Cook  together  iy2  hours, 
nr  until  thick. 

Raisin  and  Rhubarb  Conserve. — Three 
lbs  rhubarb,  3  lbs.  sugar,  1  lb.  raisins, 
V  lb  walnut  meats  chopped,  two  oranges 
cut  UP  in  small  pieces,  with  peel  cut  up 
snd  added.  Cook  1  y2  hours  or  until 

thick.  _  F-  s- 


A  Shopping  Trip 

Instead  of  a  shopping  trip  being  a 
dreaded  and  wearisome  affair,  it  is  to  me 
a  tonic.  I  try  to  combine  business  and 
pleasure  when  shopping,  and  always  stop 
before  the  point  of  exhaustion  is  reached. 
I  have  found  that  if  I  allow  myself  to 
become  so  weary  that  I  am  willing  to 
take  almost  anything  that  is  offered  to 
me  rather  than  hunt  farther  for  what  I 
want,  that  when  I  reach  home  such  pur¬ 
chases  prove  anything  but  satisfactory. 
So  I  have  learned  to  buy  the  most  need¬ 
ful  things  first,  then,  before  I  am  tired, 
to  stop,  even  though  I  have  not  got  every¬ 
thing  on  my  list. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  to  travel  by 
motor  to  a  town  where  there  are  good- 
sized  stores,  a  picnic  lunch  taken  along 
and  eaten  at  one  of  the  small  parks  or 
tourists’  camps  adjacent  to  the  town,  will 
be  found  most  delightful.  This  picnic 
along  with  a  shopping  trip  is  far  pleas¬ 
anter  to  me  than  eating  in  restaurant  or 
hotel  with  all  its  noise  and  clatter.  An 
accompaniment  of  bird  music  is  ’way 
ahead  of  a  jazz  orchestra  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  And  how  good  food  does  taste 
out  of  doors ! 

On  a  recent  shopping  expedition  I 
found  some  helpful  new  devices  in  the 
stores,  as  well  as  some  new  ideas  that 
made  such  an  appeal  to  me,  that  I 
thought  that  others,  also,  might  find  them 
helpful.  I  think  the  one  of  our  purchases 
that  pleased  my  sister  and  me  the  most 
was  a  device  to  transform  a  glass  kero¬ 
sene  lamp  into  a  perfectly  charming  elec¬ 
trical  one.  In  many  homes  where  elec¬ 
tricity  has  superseded  oil  lighting  there 
are,  no  doubt,  many  small  lamps  standing 
useless,  as  there  were  in  ours.  This,  too. 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  bedroom  lamps 
are  really  needed.  I  think  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  yields  more  comfort  in  a  bed¬ 
room  than  a  softly  shaded  lamp  on  a 
bedside  table.  Then,  when  you  are  too 
tired  to  sit  up  some  evening,  you  can  take 
a  favorite  book  or  magazine  and  read 
luxuriously  in  bed,  until  it  is  time  to  go 
to  sleep. 

Glass  lamps  are  now  being  used  so 
much  by  interior  decorators  that  we  can 
assure  ourselves  when  we  use  our  old 
lamps  in  this  way  that  we  are  quite  up 
to  date,  as  well  as  decidedly  economical. 
The  fixture  we  bought  screws  into  the 
metal  part  of  the  lamp,  where  the  burner 
that  held  the  wick  was  fitted.  No  special 
wiring  is  necessary.  Simply  screw  the 
fixture  in  the  lamp,  put.  in  an  electric 
bulb,  set  the  shade  on  it,  plug  in  the 
attached  cord  to  the  base  outlet,  or  any 
socket,  and  there  you  are !  The  heavy 
glass  base  is  so  much  more  desirable  than 
many  of  the  electric  lamps  you  buy  in 
the  stores.  We  have  one  with  a  wood 
base  that  is  constantly  annoying  us  by 
tipping  over.  One  of  our  transformed 
lamps  is  of  clear  white  glass,  and  another 
is  of  blue  glass.  It  is  a  quaint,  low  shape 
that  looks  charming  with  its  paper  shade 
of  mingled  soft  blue  and  rose  color.  This 
pleated  shade  was  purchased  at  the  “five- 
and-ten.” 

The  clear  glass  bowls  can  be  filled  with 
colored  water — use  dye — in  any  pretty 
shade  you  desire  that  harmonizes  with 
your  color  scheme,  or  they  can  be  left 
as  they  are,  with  equally  pleasing  effect. 
We  saw  some  in  the  store  filled  with 
colored  water  that  were  very  pretty.  The 
fixture  that  transforms  an  oil  into  an 
electric  lamp  cost  us  89  cents,  and  with 
the  inexpensive  shade  makes  a  very  eco¬ 
nomical  lamp. 

A  small  hooked  rug,  about  3x4  feet, 
selling  for  the  modest  price — the  sales¬ 
man.  assured  me  that  it  was — of  $12.50, 
inspired  me  to  go  home  and  get  out  can¬ 
vas,  rags  and  frame,  and  make  my  own. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  possible  for  a  woman 
to  achieve  a  charming  interior  at.  so 
slight  a  cost  as  it  is  at  present,  provided 
she  has  the  time  and  tiny  speck  of 
ability.  Painted  furniture,  hangings  of 
pretty  cretonne  or  plain-colored  cotton 
material,  several  hooked  rugs  on  a 
painted  floor,  a  pretty  lamp — and  who 
could  ask  a  more  delightful  bedroom? 

A  large  department  store  is  to  me  a 
veritable  treasure  trove  of  ideas,  and  I 
try  to  visit  and  observe  just  as  many  of 
its  departments  as  possible.  In  the  cloth¬ 
ing  department  I  look  at  dresses  and  al¬ 
most,  invariably  find  some  special  method 
of  trimming  or  combination  of  materials 
that  I  can  copy  when  I  do  my  own  sew¬ 
ing-  I  never  ask  to  be  shown  dresses, 
but  I  can  always  find  plenty  of  ideas  in 
the  garments  on  display. 

It  is  a  positive  joy  to  walk  through 

,e  furniture  department,  and  in  the  fur¬ 
nished  rooms  that  most  stores  have  to 
show  different  types  of  furniture  there  is 
u  chance  to  pick  up  ideas,  especially  as 
to  color  and  arrangement.  In  one  store 
I  saw  several  very  good-looking  cushions 
a,n<‘1  u  tapestry  table  runner  that  I  cov¬ 
eted  for  the  small,  narrow  table  in  our 
nail.  When  I  inquired  the  price  it  was 
not  approved  by  our  pocketbook.  And  I 
nave .  found  that,  like  conscience,  the 
warnings  of  the  pocketbook  are  not  to  be 
lightly  set  aside.  I  went  to  the  remnant 
counter  and  found  a  remnant  of  tapestry 
mat  was  exactly  ivhat  I  wanted.  At  the 


“five-and-ten”  I  bought  the  metal  braid 
needed  to  edge  the  table  runner.  The 
work  of  making  the  runner  was  very 
simple,  for  it  needed  only  to  be  cut  in 
shape,  and  have  the  braid  sewed  on  the 
edge.  The  cushions,  too,  were  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  my  completed  articles  cost  me 
less  than  one-third  what  the  similar  ones 
■were  priced  in  the  store. 

When  I  shop  I  like  to  look  through 
the  kitchenware  department,  in  search  of 
any  small  article  that  will  help  to  lighten 
the  work  there.  Sometimes  it  is  some 
simple  tool  that  I  have  simply  neglected 
to  replace,  like  a  new,  sharp  knife  for 
paring  vegetables.  And  what  a  difference 
a  sharp  knife  does  make  for  this  work ! 
I  recently  bought  one  of  stainless  steel 
that  has  caused  me  since  to  wonder  why 
I  got  along  with  my  old,  dull  knives  for 
so  long.  I  also  got  a  noodle  cutter  for 
25  cents  that  greatly  facilitates  the  work 
of  preparing  noodles.  Then  I  saw  several 
new  cleaning  powders  that  I  tried  out 
with  good  results.  One  I  like  is  for  the 
bathroom  and  keeps  the  tub  and  bowl 
spotless  with  much  less  effort  than  I  for¬ 
merly  used.  ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


We  Buy  a  Pressure  Cooker 

The  past  year  I  have  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  pressure  cooker,  and  have 
decided  that  it  is  my  most  valuable  house¬ 
hold  aid. 

The  first  cost  is  high,  especially  if  you 
buy  one  of  the  larger  sizes.  The  small 


ones  are  much  more  convenient  for  ordi¬ 
nary  family  use,  but  the  larger  ones  are 
better  for  canning.  The  saving  in  time 
and  fuel  is  almost  incalculable,  and  used 
for  canning  makes  it  an  exact  science, 
eliminating  all  risks. 

I  often  prepare  a  dinner  in  30  to  45 
minutes.  This  is  a  great  help  Sundays, 
enabling  mq  to  enjoy  church  and  Sunday 
school.  A  rather  aged  fowl  will  emerge 
tender  and  palatable  in  30  minutes;  a 
ham  weighing  10  to  15  lbs.  can  be  per¬ 
fectly  cooked  in  an  hour. 

The  Ladies’  Aid  served  a  roast  beef 
dinner  recently,  and  one  woman  cooked 
70  lbs.  of  meat  in  a  pressure  cooker.  She 
began  cooking  about  2  P.  M.  and  the 
dinner  was  served  at  six.  The  meat  was 
delicious. 

Many  combinations  can  be  cooked  at 
the  same  time  with  no  intermingling  of 
odors  or  flavor.  Meat,  soup  stock,  chicken 
and  all  sorts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
processed  with  splendid  results. 

This  past  season  I  have  sold  enough 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  to  pay  for 
my  cooker,  above  all  expenses.  A  large 
order  has  arrived  for  next  season.  It 
takes  the  can’t  out  of  canning  and  is  a 
daily  labor-saver. 

COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


Tennessee  Notes 

I  wonder  what  the  next  generation  will 
do,  or  how  will  they  manage  when  we 
older  ones  have  passed  on?  Will  they  be 
like  us,  and  look  on  the  work  we  have 


done  as  something  useless?  Time  seems 
fully  occupied  now,  and  we  look  back  to 
the  busy  (lays  of  our  ancestors  and  won¬ 
der  how  they  managed  to  accomplish  what 
they  did.  And  yet  they  seemed  to  possess 
more  leisure  than  we  do  now. 

The  men  folks  mowed  the  grass  with  a 
scythe.  1  remember  how  I  used  to  love 
to  watch  the  bright  sharp  blades  cut  down 
the  grass,  but  did  not  like  so  well  to  use 
the  wooden-toothed  rake  to  gather  the 
hay.  Only  last  Summer  I  saw  some  men 
cutting  grass  with  scythes,  and  others 
with  horses  hitched  to  a  large  flat  brush 
that  had  hay  piled  on  it  dragging  it  down 
a  steep  mountainside  to  a  little  hillside 
barn.  We  may  sigh  for  childhood  (lays, 
yet  not  want  the  inconveniences.  It’s  a 
long  step  from  the  wheat  sickle  to  the 
header  and  thrasher  combined ;  a  long 
way  from  the  ox-cart  to  the  truck, 
from  the  stage  coach  to  the  airplane, 
and  a  great  stride  in  advancement  from 
the  little  log  sehoolhonse  to  the  great  seats 
of  culture  and  learning  of  the  present 
day.  A  long  way  from  the  tallow  candle 
to  the  electric  lights,  yet  through  all  the 
advancements  and  all  the  inventions  for 
the  help  and  welfare  of  humanity,  are  we 
any  happier?  For  more  than  six  years 
I  have  taught  or  tried  to  teach  from  1G 
to  25  boys  and  girls,  ranging  in  years 
from  14  to  20-odd.  They  are  from  differ¬ 
ent  homes,  different  environments,  dif¬ 
ferent  training.  Many  have  gone  and 
others  filled  their  places  in  the  class. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  is  the  most  heart¬ 
breaking,  thankless  task  on  earth,  that  of 
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Woman’s  work . . 


Woman’s  work  is  never  done — certainly 
not  if  she  lives  on  a  farm!  From  early  till 
late  she  cooks,  cleans,  and  mends.  In  her 
"spare  time”  she  is  expected  to  take 
care  of  the  chickens  and  the  garden. 
Rarely  has  she  even  a  few  precious 
moments  of  leisure.  IfAnd  if  she 
sweeps  and  washes  by  main  strength 
she  is  wearing  herself  out  for  three 
cents  an  hour!  For  that  sli  ght  cost, 
electricity  will  run  a  vacuum 


cleaner,  a  washing  machine,  or  a  refriger¬ 
ator  or  fan.  For  a  little  more  it  will  oper¬ 
ate  electric  cooking  and  heating  devices. 
^jSave  her  time  and  strength  with  elec¬ 
tric  servants  which  bear  the  G-E  mono¬ 
gram,  your  assurance  of  economy  and 
good  service.  *pf  you  are  located  on 
or  near  an  electric  power  line,  ask 
your  power  company  for  complete 
information  concerning  the  possi¬ 
ble  usesof  electricity  on  your  farm. 


Tune  in  on  the  General  Electric  Special  Weekly  Farm  Program  on 
WGY  ( Schenectady ),  KOA  (Denver),  KGO  (Oakland).  In  addition , 
every  Saturday  evening  at  8  P.M.  Eastern  Standard  Time,  the 
rrGeneral  Electric  Hour ”  is  broadcast  over  a  nation-wide  chain. 


The  G-E  refrigerator  is 
entirely  automatic  and 
makes  it  safe  to  be 
hungry 


You  set  the  throttle  and 
this  Super-Automatic 
Hotpoint  iron  maintains 
any  desired  temperature 


The  Hotpoint  electric 
water  heater  and  elec¬ 
tric  range  provide  com- 
fort  and  convenience 


Delicious  and  appetiz¬ 
ing  dishes  are  made 
on  a  Hotpoint 
waffle  iron 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  then  as  I 
keep  track  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  not 
one  life  so  far  wrecked,  mayhap  it  has 
been  a  help.  I  have  given  my  best,  done 
for  them  what  1  would  be  so  glad  for 
some  mother  to  do  for  my  own  sous,  who 
are  far  away  from  home;  tried  to  make 
them  realize  that  the  right  way  is  best; 
that  if  we  violate  the  laws  of  nature  we 
pay  the  penalty :  if  we  violate  the  laws  of 
country  we  must  suffer  the  consequence, 
and  if  we  violate  the  spiritual  laws  we 
must  likewise  suffer.  One  element  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  obedience  of  all,  and  that  is 
love.  It  is  to  aid  them  in  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  to  build  a  noble  life  ; 
just  a  labor  of  love,  and  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  I  owe  ;  I  strive  on.  MRS.  d.  b.  p. 

Cooking  With  Steam  Pres¬ 
sure  in  the  Home 

The  homemaker  today  avails  herself  of 
the  scientific  methods  that  are  being  ap¬ 
plied  in  every  other  industry.  Pressure 
cooking  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
use  in  the  home,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  doubt  but  that  it  is  destined  to  replace 
all  other  methods  of  cooking  in  the  near 
future.  The  pressure  cooker  saves  money, 
food,  time,  fuel  and  labor. 

Instead  of  spending  three  hours  daily 
in  the  kitchen  tending  the  old  open  ket¬ 
tle,  tilling  the  house  with  cooking  odors, 
30  minutes  a  day  is  sufficient  with  the 
pressure  cooker,  which  wastes  no  heat, 
gives  off  no  odors  and  uses  but  little  fuel. 

The  pressure  cooker  works  on  a  very 
simple  principle.  After  water  boils,  it 
never  reaches  a  higher  degree  of  heat  be¬ 
cause  heat  is  given  off  in  the  steam  at 
this  point.  The  pressure  cooker  is  a  heavy 
aluminum  kettle  with  a  closely  fitted 
cover,  which  clamps  tightly  in  place, 
confining  all  the  steam,  and  thereby  rais¬ 
ing  the  pressure  and  increasing  the  heat 
of  the  kettle.  The  cover  is  fitted  with  a 
safety  valve  or  gauge  and  a  petcock,  by 
means  of  which  the  pressure  is  regulated 
and  registered. 

The  cooker  is  used  by  placing  it  over 
a  gas,  kerosene,  gasoline,  coal,  wood  or 
electric  range.  After  the  desired  pres¬ 
sure  is  obtained,  it  may  be  maintained 
by  a  slow,  steady  fire.  Most  foods  are 
cooked  at  15  lbs.  pressure. 

Practically  all  kinds  of  food  may  be 
cooked  in  the  pressure  cooker,  but  it  is 
most  practical  for  cooking  meats,  stews, 
soups,  chicken,  vegetables,  cereals,  dried 
fruits  and  dried  vegetables. 

Meat  soups  are  delicious  made  in  the 
cooker,  as  no  flavor  is  lost.  Puddings 
such  as  suet  and  other  steamed  fruit  pud¬ 
dings  which  consume  so  much  fuel  in 
their  cooking  are  cooked  in  the  pressure 
cooker  at  a  great  saving  of  time  and  fuel. 

This  type  of  pudding  and  brown  bread 
should  be  cooked  for  30  minutes  with  the 
petcock  open.  This  gives  them  a  chance 
to  rise,  after  which  the  petcock  may  be 
closed  and  the  cooking  finished  at  from 
5  to  10  lbs.  pressure.  This  prevents  them 
from  being  heavy. 

It  is  advantageous  to  cook  three  or 
four  puddings,  or  loaves  of  brown  bread, 
at  one  cooking.  These  can  be  quickly  re¬ 
heated  over  hot  water,  and  those  served 
on  the  second  or  third  day  are  equally  as 
good  as  the  first  one.  On  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  you  can  often  cook  enough  squash 
for.  say,  two  dinners  and  two  pies.  In 
cooking  beans,  plan  to  .use  them  as  a 
“base"  for  several  meals — once  with  pork, 
and  another  time  as  bean  soup. 

To  illustrate  how  the  cooker  makes 
easy  the  preparation  of  a  seemingly  trou¬ 
blesome  dish  that  is  a  favoiite  m  ith  my 
fa  mil  v — a  genuine  vegetable  beef  stew 
with  dumplings— I  will  give  the  recipe  as 
prepared  in  the  pressure  cooker  at  a 
great  saving  of  fuel  and  time. 

Vegetable  Beef  Stew  With  Dumplings. 
— 2  lbs.  boiling  beef,  fat  for  searing 
meat,  IV2  cups  boiling  water,  l/>  small 
onion  (chopped),  one  cup  cubed  pota¬ 
toes,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  cubed 
carrots,  two  tablespoons  vinegar,  XA  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper,  two  cloves. 

Prepare  vegetables.  Cut  meat  in  pieces 
for  serving.  Sear  in  fat  in  cooker.  Add 
other  ingredients.  Cook  30  minutes  at 
15  lbs.  pressure.  Make  a  soft  biscuit 
dough  for  dumplings.  Exhaust  steam,  re¬ 
move  lid  and  drop  dumpling  mixture  by 
spoonfuls  on  top  of  stew.  Replace  lid, 
leave  petcock  open  and  steam  10  minutes. 

By  the  time  I  have  prepared  whatever 
else  the  dinner  requires,  as  a  salad  and 
a  dessert,  I  can  open  the  cooker  and  serve 
the  dinner  promptly  on  time. 

GRACE  VIALL  GRAY. 


Spring  Comes  to  the 
Living-Room 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  of  an  old  colonial 
house  which  for  a  time  I  ventured  to 
hope  I  might  own.  That’s  another  story — 
but  the  people  who  lived  in  it  (amid  the 
glory  of  its  wonderful  paneling  and  boast¬ 
ing  four  fireplaces  and  a  Dutch  oven) 
had  never  opened  all  of  the  fireplaces  and 
“supposed"  the  Dutch  oven  was  behind 
a  certain  fireboard !  Now  I  am  suspi¬ 
cious  of  all  old  or  near-old  houses,  and 
wliat  tliev  may  contain  in  odd  corners, 
cellars  or’ attics.  Please  look  around  and 
see  what  you  have  that  has  been  over¬ 
looked.  We  are  going  to  see  if  we  can 
give  our  houses  a  new  lease  on  life. 

In  the  Spring  it  always  seems  as  if  the 
familiar  furnishings  in  the  living-room 
need  some  new  touches  or  brightening. 
After  a  Winter  when  this  room  is  used 
so  much,  things  look  somewhat  dingy  and 
slightly  worn,  and  with  Nature  outside 


offering  such  a  bright  fresh  face  it  makes 
us  the  more  sensitive  to  the  shortcomings 
of  our  room.  I  know  of  very  few  who 
can  or  would  want  to  do  over  their  room 
completely  each  year,  but  many  who  like 
new  cretonnes,  wallpaper  or  slip  covers 
for  the  Summer  months.  If  your  living- 
room  is  losing  its  appeal,  now  is  the 
time  to  recapture  it.  A  pleasant  living- 
room  that  looks,  and  is,  lived  in,  can 
play  such  a  good  part  in  strengthening 
family  life. 

Not  knowing  just  what  materials  you 
will  have  to  work  with,  I  am  going  to 
take  what  may  be  an  average  kind  of 
living-room  in  a  moderate  home  in  the 
country.  Perhaps  your  house  is  fortunate 
in  having  as  an  entrance  a  hall  that  is 
moderately  large,  with  an  open  stairway 
coming  down.  This  is  the  happiest  ar¬ 
rangement  for  any  house  in  my  mind,  for 
always  such  a  hall  seems  to  lend  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  hospitality,  I  don’t  know  just  why, 
it  may  be  my  imagination.  Then  there  is 
another  kind  of  hall  which  your  house 
may  have.  You  know  the  kind,  a  tiny 
boxlike  hall  with  a  narrow  enclosed  stair¬ 
way,  and  all  so  cramped  looking.  Almost 
always  the  “parlor"  opened  off  from  this 
hall.  I  hope  that  today  there  are  no 
parlors  in  the  sense  that  they  were  pres¬ 
ent  some  years  ago.  and  that  now  this 
pleasant  front  room  is  serving  as  a  cheer¬ 
ful  living-room  for  the  family.  This  house 
I  am  thinking  of  is  going  to  have  such  a 
small  hall,  and  I  am  going  to  make  quite 
a  radical  change  in  it.  First  of  all,  I  am 
going  to  knock  out  the  partition  that  en¬ 
closes  the  stairway,  beginning  where  the 


doorway  is  that  leads  from  the  hall  and 
continuing  until  a  good  part  of  the  stair 
is  exposed.  This  will  do  unthought-of 
things  for  your  room.  The  effect  of  spa¬ 
ciousness  alone  will  be  worth  the  effort 
involved.  (This  is  not  just  my  idea,  for 
I  know  of  a  little  New  Jersey  house  that 
is  proof  of  the  desirability  of  removing 
such  a  partition.)  To  further  the  effect 
of  spaciousness  we  will  use  a  little  paper 
and  ivory  woodwork.  The  stairs  them¬ 
selves  we  will  keep  in  harmony  by  paint- 
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ing  the  risers  ivory  and  the  treads  we 
will  stain  mahogany.  Light  paper  is  good 
to  give  the  appearance  of  space  and  to 
lighten  a  room.  I  think,  too,  it  forms  a 
better  background  for  the  furnishings. 

About  papers.  The  paper  in  each  room 
of  the  house  should  be  of  soft  enough 
tones  seemingly  to  blend  as  one  walks 
from  room  to  room,  and  not  be  one  harsh 
note  after  another  as  bright,  strong  colors 
would  be.  One  charming  house  achieved 
a  great  part  of  its  charm  and  harmony 
from  the  fact  that  while  the  papers  in 
each  room  were  different,  all  had  the 
same  tones  in  tlmm.  In  one  room  the 
draperies  and  high  lights  of  color  were 
one  color,  and  in  the  next  another  of  the 


tones  was  chosen,  avoiding  in  this  way 
any  idea  of  monotony.  For  a  room  in 
which  there  is  too  little  furniture,  of 
course  a  paper  with  a  figure  seems  to 
help  furnish,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  a 
rather  plain  and  subdued  paper  is  best. 
It  is  more  restful,  and  does  not  get  tire¬ 
some  when  being  lived  with. 

After  the  paper  the  floors  should  be 
our  next  consideration.  The  conditions  of 
floors  in  old  houses  varies  so,  but  I  am 
going  to  suggest  several  things.  Painted 
floors  are  good,  particularly  if  the  floor 
is  made  of  wide  boards.  You  should 
choose  a  fairly  dark  color ;  black  or  dark 
brown  are  most  popular,  as  they  go  with 
and  form  a  good  background  for  most 
other  colors.  Should  the  floor  be  of  good 
flooring  or  hardwood  you  may  wish  simply 
to  clean  it  and  give  it  fresh  varnish.  On 
the  varnished  or  painted  floor  small  rugs 
may  be  used.  If  you  have  a  large  rug 
that  you  want  to  use,  but  which  is  in 
poor  condition,  can’t  you  cover  the  worn 
spots  with  small  bright  rugs?  Such 
places  usually  come  before  a  favorite 
chair  or  the  fireplace,  and  in  some  places 
a  small  rug  looks  well. 

Now  what  shall  we  do  about  window 
shades?  For  the  first  choice  1  think  of 
glazed  chintz — that  is,  if  your  room  is  the 
type  in  which  they  can  be  used.  If  not, 
I  should  use  the  ordinary  white  or  ivory 
shades.  The  chintz  shades  you  can  make 
yourself  by  tacking  the  material  on  your 
old  rollers.  Y'ou  can  also  use  cretonne  in 
a  chintzy  pattern  if  you  cannot  see  the 
way  to  paying  the  price  of  the  glazed 
chintz. 


Today  I  think  you  can  find  more  varied 
types  of  furniture  all  together  in  one 
room  and  looking  friendly  toward  each 
other  than  at  any  other  time.  Odd  pieces 
are  used  a  great  deal  and  add  to  the 
appearance  of  the  room  while  giving 
variety.  All  of  which  is  good  for  us  who 
are  trying  to  make  the  best  of  a  collection 
of  unmatched  and  well-worn  furniture. 

One  of  the  old  familiar  pieces  to  be 
found  in  many  homes,  and  clung  to,  is 
the  Morris  chair.  I  never  could  see 
beauty  in  any  Morris  chair,  but  I  can  ad¬ 
mit  to  their  comfort.  I  want  to  suggest 
to  you  an  idea  for  making  this  useful 
chair  into  one  of  attractiveness  as  well. 
First  of  all  you  must  know  that  it  is  firm 
in  all  the  joints  and  the  springs  are  in 
position.  If  the  springs  are  out  of  place 
tie  them  back  and  do  not  spare  the  string. 
You  have  got  to  have  a  good  foundation 
to  work  on,  or  all  the  labor  will  be  ill- 
spent.  The  back  should  be  adjusted  to 
the  most  desirable  angle  and  fastened 
there.  This  can  be  done  by  taking  off 
the  rod  that  goes  across  the  back  and 
fitting  a  narrow  piece  of  wood  between 
the  arm  and  the  edge  of  the  back.  To 
keep  this  in  place  securely  it  can  be 
screwed.  A  wide  board  should  be  sawed 
to  measure  to  the  height  desired  for  the 
chair  back  and  in  the  shape  of  the  wings 
on  a  wing  chair.  Taking  a  small  piece 
off  the  arm  of  the  chair  by  the  back  will 
make  it  easier  to  fasten  these  pieces  on ; 
these  should  be  screwed  on.  Across  the 
top  of  the  back  you  may  need  to  put  an¬ 
other  piece  to  add  height  and  to  make  it 
easier  to  fill  in.  Now  you  have  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  a  wing  chair  that  surely  will  be 
an  addition  to  any  room.  Should  you  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  some  old  com¬ 
fortables  that  you  can  call  into  service, 
so  much  the  better.  If  you  have  nothing 
you  can  use  for  padding,  the  usual  pad¬ 
ding  can  be  bought  in  upholsterers’,  large 
department  stores  and  some  of  the  larger 
mail-order  houses  carry  upholstery  sup¬ 
plies.  The  arms  and  inside  of  the  chair 
should  be  heavily  padded.  If  you  use  old 
comfortables  perhaps  you  can  sew  them 
in  place  with  a  large  needle,  possibly  add¬ 
ing  a  few  tacks  in  some  places.  If  you 
use  padding  you  will  need  some  material 
to  put  over  it  to  hold  it  in  place.  Most 
anything  can  be  used  for  that.  To  give 
the  best  effect  the  outside  may  need  pad¬ 
ding  slightly  in  places,  but  not  as  much 
as  the  inside.  Should  you  prefer  to  give 
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a  more  professional  finished  look  to  the 
chair,  pad  directly  on  the  seat  over  the 
spring,  keeping  the  seat  cushion  separate 
When  the  chair  is  all  padded  cover  with 
the  material  you  have  chosen,  which  mav 
be  chintz,  cretonne  or  denim.  The  seat 
cushion  is  covered  separately  and  is  re¬ 
movable.  This  makes  with  the  extra  pad¬ 
ding  beneath  an  easier  seat,  and  looks 
better.  To  finish  off,  a  flounce  with  pleats 
is  put  around  the  entire  bottom  of  the 
chair,  being  attached  just  below  the  seat 
This  may  be  finished  with  gimp,  or  if  you 
work  carefully  you  can  finish  it  without 
When  this  chair  is  drawn  up  before  the 
fireplace  or  near  a  favorite  window,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  competition  in  your 
home  as  to  who  shall  be  the  favored 
occupant. 

A  small  desk  that  no  longer  looks  its 
best  may  be  rejuvenated  and  add  a 
friendly  touch  to  the  room.  There  are  so 
many  of  these  oak  desks  which  I  have  in 
mind  in  many  homes.  There  is  a  sloping 
cover  which  lets  down,  and  below  that  is 
a  shallow  drawer.  A  desk  like  this  with 
the  ever-present  scrollwork  that  decorates 
the  lid  removed,  and  painted  black,  can 
enter  and  call  attention  to  its  beauty 
With  a  brilliant  shade  of  peacock  or  Chi¬ 
nese  red,  or  even  gold  with  touches  of 
color  for  its  interior,  it  would  be  really 
worth  looking  at.  Such  a  desk  I  would 
leave  open,  and  with  a  few  pieces  of  brass 
or,  if  you  are  clever,  a  gesso  work  desk 
set.  it  will  be  approved,  I  am  sure. 

Perhaps  you  have  instead  an  old  secre¬ 
tary,  not  a  thing  of  beauty  as  some  are, 
but  still  a  secretary.  Let’s  paint  that 
black  and  the  interior  in  some  color.  The 
shelves  can  be  filled  with  books  whose 
cheerful  bindings  always  are  appreciated, 
and  one  shelf  I  would  save  to  use  for  the 
odd  pieces  of  colorful  china  that  most 
every  home  can  boast.  They  need  not  be 
antiques  in  any  sense,  but  are  to  be  used 
for  their  color  and  being  a  little  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

You  will  probably  have  one  or  two 
chairs  that  you  are  fond  of,  or  that  are 
too  good  to  need  any  special  work  done 
on  them.  You  may  have  a  set  that  will 
be  usable  with  attractive  slip  covers.  If 
you  can  spend  a  few  dollars  for  some  new 
pieces  you  will,  I  hope,  share  my  weak¬ 
ness  for  the  so-called  “occasional”  pieces. 
These  include  little  footstools,  small  tables 
and  the  delightful  peasant  chairs  or  vari¬ 
ations  of  the  ladder  backs.  These  pieces 
are  all  to  be  had  in  attractive  styles  and 
at  most  moderate  prices  unfinished.  ’I'd 
finish  them  is  interesting  and  makes  them 
fit  into  our  rooms,  as  we  can  do  them  to 
harmonize.  Very  small  tip  tables  painted 
black  or  simply  varnished,  and  with  a 
flower  design,  are  charming. 

To  sum  up  the  various  suggestions  and 
all  that  I  have  given  you  above,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  you  briefly  of  the  room  that  1 
would  evolve  using  these  ideas.  I  should 
have  ivory-painted  woodwork,  putty-col¬ 
ored  wallpaper  and  a  black  floor.  For  the 
window  shades  cream  chintz  with  blue, 
orange  and  yellow  design.  The  curtains 
to  go  over  these  shades  would  best  be  of 
a  cream  marquisette  with  ruffles.  The 
Morris  chair  I  should  cover  with  Delft 
blue  denim  and  perhaps  make  a  couple  of 
pillows  of  it.  The  nondescript  secretary 
would  be  black  with  a  lemon  yellow  in¬ 
terior,  the  top  shelf  holding  up  to  view 
several  bright  blue  and  orange  dishes  or 
pieces  of  pottery.  Books  would  fill  the 
other  shelves.  For  rugs  I  would  prefer 
hooked  rugs,  but  any  simple  rugs  in  black 
and  blue  with  just  a  dash  of  orange  would 
be  effective.  Two  of  the  unfinished  chairs 
with  rush  seats  and  ladder  backs  I  would 
add.  These  I  should  like  to  rub  with  blue 
stain  and  the  rush  with  light  brown.  This 
finish  would  give  the  effect  of  old  Spanish 
peasant  chairs  and  would  fit  them  nicely 
in  this  room  as  regards  the  color. 

As  I  said  to  begin  with,  in  the  Spring 
the  living-room  may  only  need  a  few  new 
touches,  but  so  I  could  give  you  ideas 
from  all  angles  I  gave  you  the  sugges¬ 
tions  for  an  entire  room.  Almost  any  one 
idea,  however,  may  be  taken  and  used  in 
your  room,  or  several  may  be  used, 
hope  that  these  may  be  of  help  or  interest 
to  you.  HARRIET  WESTOX. 


Favorite  Sour  Cream 
Recipes 

Sour  Cream  Corn  Bread. — Two  large 
tablespoons  sour  cream,  one  cup  butter¬ 
milk  (sweeten  ivith  soda),  one  tablespoon 
sugar,  half  teaspoon  salt,  one  or  two  eggs. 
Beat  all  together  thoroughly  with  egg- 
beater,  add  one  cup  cornmeal,  one  cup 
flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Bake 
in  greased  pan  in  a  “biscuit”  oven. 

Sour  Cream  Salad  Dressing. — One  cup 
heavy  sour  cream,  two  teaspoons  sugar, 
half  teaspoon  salt,  pepper  (white  if  y°n 
have  it),  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Beat 
thoroughly,  but  not  too  stiff.  Makes  a 
nice  white  dressing.  Very  desirable  tor 
children  or  those  who  cannot  use  vinegar. 

Sour  Cream  Standard  Cake. — One  cup 
sour  cream  (sweetened  with  soda),  two 
eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  pinch  of  salt,  flav01” 
ing.  Beat  together  till  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Add  two  cups  flour  sifted  with  two  tea- 
spoons  baking  powder.  Bake  in  loaf  01 
two  layers.  For  a  chocolate  cake  add 
three  tablespoons  cocoa  moistened  with 
hot  water. 

For  lemon  cake  use  lemon  flavoring 
and  place  between  two  layers  a  thick 
lemon  filling  suitable  for  lemon  pie.  but 
with  extra  cornstarch,  and  powder  top 
heavily  with  confectioner’s  sugar. 

For  spice  cake  add  any  desired  spices. 

MRS.  E.  E.  L. 
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Efficiency  in  Cooking 
Vegetables 


With  the  demaud  for  the  use  of  more 
vegetables  on  the  daily  menus,  more  atten- 
tion  should  be  paid  to  their  preparation  : 
potatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  the  rest 
of  them.  A  properly  prepared  vegetable, 
whether  it  be  a  potato  or  a  head  of  cab¬ 
bage,  is  always  palatable  and  digestible, 
while  the  poorly  cooked  one  will  often 
cause  digestive  disturbance,  and  is  any¬ 
thing  but  appetizing,  no  matter  how  elab¬ 
orately  it  may  be  served.  To  begin  with, 
have  your  vegetables  fresh,  firm  and  crisp. 
When  young  vegetables  are  stale  they  lose 
their  natural  sweetness,  as  well  as  much 
of  their  nutritive  qualities.  To  be  de¬ 
licious  peas  and  corn  especially  should  be 
cooked  the  day  they  are  gathered,  never 
later  than  the  following  day.  Vegetables 
wilted  and  shriveled  should  be  allowed  to 
soak  in  very  cold  water  until  firm  again. 
With  young  vegetables  this  requires  but 
a  short  time,  while  old  roots  and  tubers 
take  several  hours. 

Cook  your  fresh  young  vegetables  in 
just  enough  boiling  salted  water  to  cover 
them,  and  keep  them  boiling  until  tender 
and  the  water  nearly  absorbed,  allowing 
one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  quart  of 
done,  and  to  preserve  their  delicate  green 
vegetables,  as  peas,  beans  and  spinach, 
the  salt  should  not  be  added  until  nearly 
done,  and  to  preserve  these  delicate  green 
color  these  vegetables  should  be  cooked 
uncovered,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
the  potato,  no  vegetable  cooked  in  an 
airtight  vessel  is  as  wholesome  or  well- 
flavored  as  when  thoroughly  ventilated 
during  the  boiling.  Too  long  boiling,  too, 
spoils  the  texture  and  destroys  their 
natural  sweetness  and  coloring. 


The  attractiveness  and  digestibility  of 
dried  beans,  peas  and  lentils  depend  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  way  they  are  cooked  :  soak¬ 
ing  them  over  night,  or  for  at  least  eight 
hours,  before  cooking,  softens  them  and 
removes  a  certain  bitter  taste  detectable 
only  when  they  have  not  been  properly 
prepared.  Dried  beans  cook  best  in  soft 
water ;  rain  water,  filtered  if  you  can 
have  it;  if  this  is  not  at  hand  add  a 
little  baking  soda  to  the  water  in  which 
they  are  cooked. 

Potatoes  to  cook  well  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  ripe;  xvhen  underripe  or  sunbaked 
they  never  become  nice  and  mealy  no 
matter  how  skillfully  you  may  handle 
them,  and  potatoes  grown  on  well  drained 
sandy  soil  are  always  superior  to  those 
grown  on  that  which  is  heavy  and  moist. 
Old  potatoes  that  have  lost  much  of  their 
natural  moisture  should  be  soaked  for  an 
hour  or  more  in  cold  water  before  cook¬ 
ing.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  next  to 
wheat  flour,  potatoes  are  our  most  valu¬ 
able  starch  food,  one  must  bear  in  mind, 
too,  that  the  salts  of  the  potato  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  healthy  condition  of  the  blood, 
are  most  abundant  in  or  near  the  skin, 
and  potatoes  cooked  with  the  skins  left 
on  are  more  wholesome  and  delicious. 

To  boil  potatoes  just  right  select  those 
of  uniform  size;  if  some  are  larger  than 
others,  divide  them  into  halves  or  quar¬ 
ters,  so  that  they  may  cook  evenly.  If 
they  are  to  be  boiled  with  their  skins  on 
scrub  them  thoroughly  with  a  stiff  hand 
brush,  then  rinse,  and  with  a  sharp  knife 
pare  a  thin  narrow  ring  around  each 
potato,  lengthwise.  If  skins  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  pare  as  thin  as  possible  or  scrape. 
Drop  in  enough  boiling  water  to  cover 
them,  and  let  boil  15  minutes,  then  add  a 
teaspoon  of  salt  to  every  six  potatoes,  or 
quart  of  water.  Boil  until  tender,  drain 
very  dry,  then  uncover  and  shake  gently 
over  the  fire  until  mealy.  If  mashed  add 
butter,  a  little  more  salt,  a  dash  of  pep¬ 
per,  and  enough  milk  or  thin  cream  to 
moisten  them  well,  and  beat  until  light 
and  fluffy. 

If  potatoes  are  to  be  steamed  the  water 
beneath  should  be  kept  boiling  rapidly 
every  moment  from  40  to  50  minutes,  or 
until  tender  without  being  broken.  Re¬ 
move  from  over  the  boiling  wrater,  take 
off  the  cover  of  the  steamer,  sprinkle  with 
salt,  and  allow  them  to  dry  out  in  a  hot 
oven.  For  baked  potatoes  choose  medium¬ 
sized  ones,  wash  and  scrub,  and  pare  off 
a  small  piece  from  each  end.  Bake  in  a 
hot  oven  from  45  to  50  minutes.  Remove 
from  the  oven  with  a  napkin  or  clean 
towel,  taking  them  out  one  by  one ;  break 
the  skin  of  each  slightly  between  the 
hands  as  you  lay  them  in  the  hot  dish, 
that  the  steam  may  escape. 

The  turnip  is  a  vegetable  more  often 
neglected  and  spoiled  by  overcooking  than 
perhaps  any  other.  When  sliced  the  flat 
Summer  turnip  should  cook  in  half  an 
hour,  but  the  Winter  variety,  of  course, 
requires  a  longer  time,  from  45  minutes 
ro  an  hour  as  a  rule,  and  they  are  better 
lorsoaking  an  hour  or  two  before  cooking. 

.  Onions  may  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 

•?  nil  in  the  cooking,  although  the  silver- 
pUn  ones  are  preferable  to  the  red  ones, 
i  eel  medium-sized  onions  under  water, 
and  boil  until  tender  in  salted  water  to 
‘•over  them,  changing  the  water  once  dur¬ 
ing  the  boiling.  Drain,  season,  add  butter 
a  little  cream  or  rich  milk,  or  cover 
'■'in  a  thin  white  sauce.  Or  for  a  change 
a  'k  j  drained  onions  into  a  baking 
,ls  .>  an(l  pour  the  white  sauce  over  them, 
sprinkle  the  top  with  fine  buttered  crumbs 
VI.  brown  in  the  oven.  Glazed  onions  are 
i(f1C1ii!8,  ^*eel  small  white  onions  and  put 
mto  the  saucepan  with  a  little  butter, 
nit.  pepper  and  sugar  to  season.  Then 
,a  Pmt  of  stock,  cover  and  cook  very 
IV, -  ur*t1l  tender,  basting  frequently. 

.  those  who  like  the  vegetable  fried, 
„  an<i  slice  thin  four  large  onions,  or 
ns  many  as  desired.  Dip  in  milk,  dredge 


with  well-seasoned  flour,  and  fry  in  deep 
fat,  and  drain. 

To  cook  a  head  of  cabbage  deliciously, 
divide  a  small  hard  one  into  quarters,  cut¬ 
ting  down  through  the  heart.  Soak  half 
an  hour  in  cold  salted  water,  drain,  and 
slice.  Put  into  a  large  saucepan  and  cover 
with  boiling  water ;  add  two  teaspoons  of 
salt,  and  cook  from  30  to  45  minutes. 
Turn  into  a  colander  and  drain  thorough¬ 
ly,  then  return  to  the  pan,  and  reheat, 
season  with  pepper,  a  little  more  salt  if 
needed,  and  one  tablespoon  of  butter.  Or 
if  you  would  like  the  cabbage  creamed, 
add  to  one  pint  of  the  boiled  cabbage  a 
cupful  of  thin  white  sauce,  and  allow  it  to 
simmer  for  a  few  minutes  before  serving. 

Cauliflower  should  not  be  cooked  longer 
than  one  hour ;  too  long  cooking  gives 
this  otherwise  delicately  flavored  vegeta¬ 
ble  a  strong,  unpleasant  taste  and  dark 
color.  Wash  and  trim  a  head  of  cauli¬ 
flower  and  soak  it  for  an  hour  in  salted 
water,  head  down,  then  rinse,  and  put  in 
a  saucepan,  head  up,  cover  with  boiling 
salted  water,  and  cook  until  tender ;  a 
medium-sized  head  should  cook  in  30 
minutes.  Drain  thoroughly,  separate  into 
flowerets,  and  reheat  in  cups  of 

white  sauce. 

Salsify  is  rather  an  uncommon  vegeta¬ 
ble,  perhaps,  although  it  can  always  be 
found  in  the  larger  markets,  and  country 
people  are  growing  it  quite  extensively  in 
their  gardens.  Scrape  a  bunch,  laying 
each  piece  in  cold  water  as  you  prepare 
it  to  keep  it  from  discoloring.  Cut  into 
inch  pieces  and  boil  rapidly  in  salted 
water  until  tender.  Drain,  season  with 
salt  if  needed,  and  a  little  pepper,  add 
butter,  and  if  desired  a  little  white  sauce 
or  cream,  and  reheat.  Or  it  may  be  placed 
in  a  baking  dish  in  layers,  with  a  sprinkle 
of  well-seasoned  bread  crumbs  between. 
Top  with  more  of  the  crumbs,  dot  with 
butter,  add  a  cup  or  two  of  thin  white 
sauce,  and  bake  a  golden  brown. 

White  sauce  adds  to  the  attractiveness 
and  nutritive  value  of  most  cooked  vege¬ 
tables,  and  it  is  easily  and  quickly  made. 
For  a  thin  white  sauce  put  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  stir  until 
melted,  add  1*4  tablespoons  of  flour  sea¬ 
soned  with  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt  and  a 
fexv  grains  of  red  pepper,  and  stir  until 
wTell  blended,  then  pour  on  gradually  1% 
cups  of  hot  milk,  and  cook  until  smooth. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Southern  Spoon  Bread 

Put  a  quart  of  milk,  or  half  milk  and 
half  water,  to  heat  in  a  double  boiler.  Add 
four  large  kitchen  spoonfuls  of  wThite  corn- 
meal,  Virginia  water-ground  preferred. 
Stir  and  cook  for  about  15  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire ;  as  it  cools  stir  in  one 
tablespoon  of  butter  and  one  scant  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt.  When  cool  add  two  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Mix  well,  pour  batter  into 
buttered  baking  dish,  and  bake  about  45 
minutes.  It  should  be  brown  and  cracked 
open  on  top.  Serve  hot  in  baking  dish 
with  frizzled  bacon  or  little  sausages. 


Furniture  Polish 

One  of  the  best  articles  for  use  on 
natural  wTood  and  similar  furniture  is  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine, 
linseed  oil  and  common  vinegar.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  over  most  other  polishes 
is  that  it  furnishes  food  (so  to  speak) 
for  the  hungry  dry  wood  that  is  made 
so  by  the  dry  air  of  the  ordinary  living- 
room  or  dwelling.  Use  sparingly  and  rub 
off  all  surplus,  and  the  more  you  rub  the 
furniture  after  its  application  the  higher 
the  polish.  Avoid  getting  it  on  metal, 
however,  as  the  vinegar  has  a  corrosive 
tendency.  By  omitting  the  vinegar,  how¬ 
ever,  this  can  be  overcome,  but  it  is  not 
quite  as  good  for  the  wood  as  with  it. 

H.  w.  H. 


Homemade  Patching 
Plaster 

For  repairing  walls  or  ceilings  where 
no  lime  or  cement  is  at  hand  a  mixture  of 
finely  sifted  coal  ashes  (%-in.  mesh)  and 
a  paste  of  common  wheat  flour,  made  first 
with  cold  water  and  boiled  to  make  it 
very  thick,  is  an  excellent  article,  and 
gives  about  the  same  looks  and  finish  as 
the  well-known  “rough  coat”  of  the 
mason.  Screen  the  coal  ashes  so  there 
will  be  no  lumps.  Mix  the  paste  first 
with  cold  water  and  keep  it  rather  thick, 
add  boiling  water  or  boil  over  the  stove 
until  it  gets  translucent  in  color.  Mix 
with  ashes  to  the  right  workable  consist¬ 
ency  and  use  at  once.  H.  w.  H. 


Rhubarb  Out  of  Season 

Rhubarb  Conserve. — Five  lbs.  rhubarb, 
two  oranges,  two  lemons,  5  lbs.  sugar,  3 
qts.  water.  Wash  and  cut  fruit  and  boil 
until  it  thickens.  Put  in  jars  and  cover 
with  parowax. 

Rhubarb  Preserve. — Seven  lbs.  rhubarb, 
7  lbs.  sugar,  2  lbs.  raisins,  six  oranges. 
Wash  and  cut  oranges  and  rhubarb  and 
boil  until  it  thickens. 

For  Canning  Rhubarb. — Wash  and  cut 
rhubarb  in  about  half-inch  lengths.  Pack 
in  clean  jars,  cover  fruit  with  hot  syrup 
made  from  sugar  and  water,  seal  jars 
and  keep  in  cellar.  This  is  the  easiest 
and  best  way  of  canning  rhubarb  that  I 
have  ever  found.  It  keeps  indefinitely, 
and  the  rhubarb  is  whole  when  jars  are 
opened.  Syrup  must  be  quite  sweet. 

M.  S.  H. 


REFRIGERATION  FROM  OIL  HEAT 


"Trade 


§  Worth  of 


Kerosene 


for  "City  Refrigeration 


yy 


FOR  one  to  three  cents  a  day  any  rural  home  may  now  have 
modern,  year-around  refrigeration  which  safeguards  health, 
saves  food,  saves  steps,  saves  time,  saves  money.  No  electricity — 
no  gas — just  a  little  more  than  a  pint  of  kerosene  a  day.  That’s  all 
Superfex,  the  new  oil-burning  Refrigerator,  requires! 

No  servicing  needed 

No  valves,  gears,  belts;  no  moving  parts.  No  drains.  No  “serv¬ 
icing.”  Noiseless.  Only  outside  connection  required  is  with  any 
cold  water  line — water  used  only  during  short  heating  period. 

*' 'Light  it  and  leave  it!” 

Once  a  day  fill  the  glass  fuel  reservoir  holding  a  little  more  than  a 
pint  of  kerosene  (costing  two  to  three  cents).  In  about  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  the  fuel  is  consumed,  the  burners  go  out  and  the  refriger¬ 
ating  process  is  complete.  The  low  temperature  will  be  maintained 
consistently  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours — longer  in 
cool  weather. 

Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  styles — a  complete  line,  $198.00 
and  upwards  F.  O.  B.  factory.  See  Superfex  on  your  dealer’s  floor. 
He  will  arrange  convenient  terms  to  suit  you. 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  manufacturer  of  oil¬ 
burning  household  appliances  in  the  world. 

Send  coupon  today  for  handsomely  illustrated  literature  on 
‘ ‘refrigeration  from  oil  heat.  ’  ’ 

SUPERFEX 

OIL.  BURNING 

Refrigerator 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by  the 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  OIL-BURNING  HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES  IN  THE  WORLD 


Refrigeration  Division 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  at  once,  complete  illustrated  literature  on  SUPERFEX  Oil-burn¬ 
ing  REFRIGERATORS. 


Name _ 

Address. _ _ 


_ R.  F.  D. 
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‘Jhc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Round  the  World  With 
Pastures 


A  Concrete 

Milk  House 

with  an  asbestos-shingle  or  slate  roof 
is  FIREPROOF,  DURABLE  and  SANI¬ 
TARY.  . .  It  is  believed  to  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  long  run,  for  it  requires  few 
repairs  and  no  painting. 

—Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1214,  "Farm  Dairy  Houses ’’ 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ' 

Free  Construction^ 
Plans 

A  four-page  leaflet  has  been  prepared 
containing  plans  and  instructions  for 
building  a  concrete  block  milk  house. 

INSULATED  CONCRETE  COOLING 
TANKS  which  SAVE  HALF  YOUR  ICE 
are  included  in  the  above  plans. 

Your  Copy  Is  Free— Ask  For  It 

These  plans  may  be  procured  from  your  County 
Agricultural  Agent  or  by  mailing  the  coupon  below: 

Mail  this  coupon  to  office  nearest  you 

~~ -  >»  ■■  ■■  «  ■  -r  ■  ■  —  a 

Portland  Cement  Association 

347  Madison  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St.  Jenkin9  Arcade  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  on  “Milk  Cooling  Houses  of  Concrete.” 


Used  on  Scores  of  Prize  Herds 


This  popular,  low-priced 
milker  does  everything 
any  milker  can  do.  Cowa 
tike  it.  Not  surpassed  in 
quality  or  construction. 
Easily  operated  and 


cleaned.  Thousands  in 
satisfactory  use.  Gag  en¬ 
gine  or  electric. 

Send  for 

Catalogue  No.  €0 


Fords  Milker 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO.,  213-15  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago 


Get  rid  of  the  lameness  without  scar- " 
ring  the  horse.  Guaranteed. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquid 

32.00  a  bottle,  postpaid-  special  remedy  ‘ 
for  all  soft  blemishes!  Botr Spavin. Thorough- 
pin, Splint,  Curb,  Capped  Hock.  etc.  Easy  to 
use.  only  a  little  required  and  money  back  if 
it  fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VET¬ 
ERINARY  ADVISER.  208  Pages. 


FLEMING  BROS..  Chemists 

100  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago,  III. 


For  horse.,  cattle,  hog. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition. 
•  r.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fo( 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Ths  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


Security  Calf  Food  Is  so 
palatable,  so  easily  di¬ 
gested,  baby  calves  Just 
naturally  take  to  It.  It 
Is  fed  like  milk,  not  like  meal.  Over  the  0 
weeks’  milk  feeding  period.  It  will  cost  you  just 
14  as  much  as  whole  milk. 

TRY  ONE  BAG!  There’s  real  money  In  rais¬ 
ing  calves  the  Security  way.  You  get  the 
profits  of  the  whole  milk  you  save  and  you  get 
healthy  calves.  Leading  condenseries,  cream¬ 
eries,  cheese  factories  and  dealers  sell  and  re¬ 
commend  Seoul  lty  Calf  Food.  See  your  dealer 
or  write  for  descriptive  folder  and  testimonials. 

SECURITY  FOOD  CO. 

340  Third  Ave.  No.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SECURITY 


Milk  Strainer 

Discs  Postpaid  *11° 

Check  or  Money  Order.  $1.60  buys  postpaid 
1  box  (3(101  DAIRY  SCIENCE  FILTER- 
COTTON  in.  DISCS  with  tissue  paper 
separators. 

PR1CKETT  MFG.  CO..  Box  R,  Hampden,  Mass- 


w 


Double 

Unit 


A  Single  Tube  System 
■ — now  Vi  METAL 


Single 


am  using  a 

BURRELL  that 

/ms  be e/i  mi /king  Unit 
cows  for  20  YEARS 

This  machine  has  cost  me  very  little 
for  repairs,  and  all  around  has  given 
wonderful  service.” 

— George  A.  Burney,  Richmond,  Vt. 
“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS 

It  Means  Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  are 
clean  and  comfortable  and  keep 
dirt  out  of  the  milk  pail.  Clip¬ 
ping  and  Grooming  improve  the 
health  of  your  LIVE  STOCK. 
GILLETTE  PORTABLE  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  MACHINES  OPERATE  ON 
THE  LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnished 
I  by  any  Electric  Power  Co.  or  on 
'  any  make  of  farm  lighting  plant. 

Price  List  on  Request 

CILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  ING. 

129  W.  31st  ST.  Dept  33,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

40  Years  Making  Clipping  and  Grooming 
Machines  Only. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


New  Jbnwuown. 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid.  Fae-  i 
tory  prices  low  as  $2.30  a  month. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  8  sizes.  Easiest 
to  turn  and  clean.  Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free 
Catalog.  Shows  big  savings  on  highest  grade 
cream  separators.  Write  today.  , 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dent-  28-vv.  Batnoridge,  N.  Y.  or 
Dept.  28-W,  1929  West  43rd  St..  Chicago.  III. 


The  need  of  better  pastures  for  Maine 
is  recognized  by  “dirt”  farmers,  “gold” 
farmers,  specialists  of  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  State  Agricultural  Deuart- 
ment.  The  underlying  discussions  among 
the  men  at  the  annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week  recently  was  better  pastures. 

The  Portland  Farmers’  Club  recently 
had  an  unexpected  speaker,  R.  Lindsay 
Robb,  of  London,  England,  agronomist  in 
charge  of  grass  land  experiments  for  the 
British  Empire,  who  took  for  his  subject 
“Modern  Developments  in  Grass  Land 
Management.”  Following  is  the  substance 
of  his  remarks: 

“There  is  probably  no  aspect  of  farm¬ 
ing  which  has  been  so  consistently  neg¬ 
lected  as  that  pertaining  to  our  grazing 
lands.  Grass,  until  quite  recently,  was 
not  seriously  regarded  as  a  ‘crop’  on  the 
farm.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  its  par¬ 
tial  success  at  self-establishment  and  its 
capacity  to  survive  under  conditions 
which  would  be  fatal  to  almost  any 
arable  crop.  Who,  for  example,  wrould 
dream  of  growing  a  crop  of  potatoes  on 
the  same  field  for  a  number  of  years 
without  returning  to  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  fertilizers  the  constituents  necessary 
for  growth  which  the  crop  had  removed? 

“Nature  is  so  generous  that  she  will 
always  endeavor  to  clothe  any  bare 
ground  in  a  green  mantle  of  sorts,  but 
for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a 
highly  productive  pasture,  nature  must 
be  assisted  by  the  provision  of  suitable 
plants  and  later  by  highly  skilled  man¬ 
agement  that  the  sustained  excellence  of 
the  sward  may  be  maintained. 

“For  many  years  the  main  work  in 
pasture  improvement  centered  around ’the 
application  of  phospatic  manures  occa¬ 
sionally  supplemented  by  dressings  of 
potash  on  the  light  lands.  The  work 
of  Sir  William  Somerville  and  the  late 
Prof.  Gilchrist  on  British  pastures  was 
notable  in  this  respect.  They  found  that 
phosphates,  particularly  basic  slag,  to  be 
very  effective  in  developing  native  grasses, 
while  clovers,  which  sweetened  the  herb¬ 
age  and  induced  better  grazing,  resulted 
in  increased  yields,  better  quality  and 
greater  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the 
pasture.  These  results  were  confirmed  by 
other  workers  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
though  in  many  cases  superphosphates 
were  found  to  be  the  most  effective. 

“In  former  days  pasture  improvement 
was  considered  a  matter  of  seeds  and 
manuring  only.  The  general  practice 
was  to  sow  those  seeds  of  plants  which 
were  considered  suitable  for  the  soil, 
apply  a  dressing  of  phosphate  and  trust 
to  Providence  for  the  future  maintenance 
of  the  pasture.  The  present  methods, 
however,  comprise  not  only  good  herbage 
plants,  soil  fertility,  such  as  manuring 
and  harrowing,  but  more  efficient  man¬ 
agement. 

“The  best  kinds  of  grasses  and  clovers 
persist  so  long  as  they  are  fed  to  the  re¬ 
quired  capacity.  When  there  is  not  enough 
of  the  right  kind  of  fertility,  the  plants 
wither  and  are  stunted.  This  allows  the 
undesirable  grasses  and  weeds  to  come  in. 
When  fertility  falls,  the  better  grades  of 
grasses  fail.  Any  good  system  of  soil¬ 
feeding  can  be  wiped  out  by  poor  manage¬ 
ment  or  mismanagement,  which  fails  to 
control  the  grazing.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  failure  in  grazing  manage¬ 
ment  has  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  more 
pastures  than  any  other  cause. 

“The  great  bulk  of  the  herbage  is  pro¬ 
duced  during  a  comparatively  short  period 
and  usually  finds  the  British  farmer  un¬ 
derstocked  so  that  the  grass  ‘gets  away 
and  becomes  coarse  and  unpalatable.  In¬ 
spection  of  many  pastures  will  reveal  that 
in  the  late  Autumn  there  is  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  tall,  fibrous  grass  uneaten  by  the 
stock.  This  shows  that  the  grazing  has 
not  been  properly  controlled. 

“In  1916,  in  Bavaria,  Dr.  Warmbold 
conducted  his  famous  intensive  pasture 
experiments.  It  was  found  that  by  com¬ 
plete  manuring,  controlled  grazing  and 
efficient  harrowing  the  productivity  of  the 
pastures  was  almost  trebled  in  less  than 
three  years,  and  the  quality  of  the  herb¬ 
age  increased  enormously  in  the  process. 
A  similar  system  had  been  practiced  in 
the  Island  of  Jersey  long  before  this.  In 
Jersey  the  cattle  are  tethered  and  com¬ 
plete  control  of  grazing  is  made. 

“In  the  British  Isles  since  1925  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  tried  as  a  combination 
of  the  following  :  1,  complete  manuring ; 
2,  controlled  rotational  gi'azing  and  peri¬ 
odic  dressings  of  nitrogen ;  3,  systematic 
cultural  treatment ;  4,  conversion  of  all 
surplus  grass  into  silage  or  hay. 

“The  system  is  based  on  principles 
which  are  scientifically  sound.  Short 
young  grass  is  of  higher  feeding  value 
than  grass  managed  in  the  ordinary  way 
where  a  large  percentage  of  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  develop  beyond  the  nutri¬ 
tious  stage  of  growth.  By  keeping  grass 
consistently  short,  its  high  feeding  value 
can  be  maintained  throughout  the  whole 
grazing  season  without  any  deterioration. 
There  is  only  one  way  that  grass  can  be 
kept  short  and  young,  and  that  is  by  the 
adoption  of  an  intermittent  or  rotational 
system  of  grazing  and  applying  suitable 
fertilizers.  To  keep  the  grass  eaten  short 
requires  a  large  number  of  stock  animals 
on  comparatively  small  areas. 

“In  England  the  large  pastures  are 
subdivided  into  smaller  paddocks  so  that 
stock  may  be  placed  in  the  various  feed¬ 
ing  places.  In  these  pastures  a  dressing 
of  nitrogen,  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  per 
acre,  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 


UNADILLA 

SH^OS 

Are  Leaders! 


Many  features  of  convenience 
and  safety  have  made  Unadilla 
Silos  the  leaders  throughout  the 
east. 

The  gambrel  roof  insures  a 
silo  packed  full.  The  patented 
door  can’t  stick  or  freeze,  yet 
is  air  and  water  tight.  The  door 
fasteners  form  a  wide,  easy, 
safe  ladder.  The  continuous  door 
opening  makes  it  possible  to 
shove  silage  out  instead  of  lift¬ 
ing  it  over. 

Attractive  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  wanted.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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Does  50 %  Interest 
Appeal  to  You? 

Increased  profits  through 
the  use  of  Marietta  Con¬ 
crete  Silo  will  pay  for  your 
installation  in  two  years  or 
less.  This  is  accomplished 
—  A*  through  bigger  milk,  butter 
and  beef  profits,  cheaper 
winter  feeding,  and  more  actual  value 
from  your  corn  crop.  Marietta  Concrete 
Silo  Staves  are  guaranteed  strongest 
and  most  waterproof.  Send  for  our 
free  book,  “How  to  Make  Money  Out 
of  Your  Marietta  Silo,”  that  describes 
also  Marietta  Brooder  Houses  and  Far¬ 
rowing  Houses.  Our  generous  time  pay¬ 
ment  plan,  free  freight,  and  erection 
service  will  also  interest  you.  Mail 
the  coupon  now. 

MARIETTA  SILO  COMPANY, 

Dept.  R.,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Mail  my  copy  of  your  book  “How  to 
Make  Money  Out  of  Your  Marietta 
Silo”  and  Bulletin  “Fighting  the  Corn 
Borer.” 

Name  . 


Address  . 

City  or  E.F.D . State. 

A  A  ^  a  A  A  AAA  A  A  A  A  ( 
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The  result  of  numerous  Experiment 
Station  testa  in  Ohio,  Penna.,  Minn, 
and  other  States  show  that  silage 
users  get  yearly  160  gallons  more 
milk  per  cow.  Figuring  ALL  * 
costs,  these  tests  showed  I3i3, 
average  profit  on  12  cows.  '* 

A  good  silo  soon  pays  for 
itself.  AT  it 

,  ■S^yh-'iC 

eP*  ^  i 

■ T^Vi- 

r  Rib  Stone  Concrete  Stave  Siloi 
soon  pay  their  cost.  No  up-keep. 
Absolutely  air  and  water-tight;  Are 
and  acid  proof.  Rib  gives  added 
strength,  a  continuous  door,  permanent 
ladder  all  round.  Erected  complete  by 
us  and  guaranteed  unconditionally . 
Globe  Wood  Silos,  with  13  years  years  tested  result*  ars  now  a 
Rib  Stone  product.  Permit  home  construction,  hence  lower 
nitial  financing.  Exclusive  features. 

Send  at  once  for  our  booklet  “Silos  and  Silage'*  by  F.  R.  Frlcke, 
B.  S..  also  printed  matter  on  these  remarkable  silos. 

RIB  STONE  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 
BOX  410  LE  ROY,  N.  ». 


copper -content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


SILO 


Lifetime  satisfaction.  Eas¬ 
ily  erected.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  No  freeze  troub-  . 

les.  Storm  and  fire-proof.  Convincing  booklet 
free,  “Users’  Own  Words”  by  250  owners. 

Write  today  for  special  offer 

ROSS  SS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Established  1850 )  654  Warder  St. 

items  wanted. 
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Check 


Silos  ■ 

Cutters  ■  Cribs 

Hog  Houses  ■  Brooder  Houses 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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SWINE 


] 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

1929  SPRING  PIGS 

Mated  Pairs  and  Trios.  Boars  Ready  for  Service. 
Can  spare  a  Few  Bred  Gilts. 

FMMADINE  FARM.  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION.  N.  Y. 

j"  pekney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

rum  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES-Big  Type,  quick  growing 

0  Registered,  Mar.  Pigs,  Jlfl.75  each.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  kernel!  R.Bs!  Honey  Brook!  Pi. 


OR  SALE— 100  SIX  WEEKS  PIGS,  S5.0O  each. 

ROUSE  BROTHERS,  Dushore,  Penna. 


F 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE  l  a*s 

F.  M.  I’attlngton  «fe  Son 


for  sale. 

Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 


i ll'KE  11RED  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred 
Jt  Sows  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  50  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N  Y  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Springs  Pigs  tor  Sale 

Size  and  Quality 

Large  type  Poland  China— Chester  White  Cross;  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  White  Cross.  Also  a  few  Duroc  and 
Berkshire  cross  sow  and  Barrows. 

Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00 
Pigs  8  to  9  weeks  old.  $6.00 

These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs.  Are  weaned  and  will 
make  large  hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  your 
approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr. 

Ryders  Stock  Farms,  Inc.  Lexington,  Mass. 

P.  O.  Box  65— Telephone,  Lex.  0202-M 


Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
7  to  8  weeks  old  ....  $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old  ....  5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  Bunzel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0496 


Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  815.50  each;  8  weeks  old, 
86.00.  All  pigs  sold  with  a  trial  of  10  days  and  in 
any  way  you’re  not  satisfied,  return  the  pigs  and 
your  money  will  be  returned.  Will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  D.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Wobnrn,  Man.  Tel.  0086 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkibire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  -  $5.50 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

ABEItJIONA  E  A  KM,  Box  88,  WOBLltN,  MASS, 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE ! 

Chester-Berkshire  Crossed — Yorkshire-Chester  Crossed 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  $5.00  each 

8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  5.50  each 

All  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
pigs  C.  O.  D.,  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my 
expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
8owS|  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $5.25 
8  Weeks  Old . $5.75 

.Iso  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  8  wks.  old,  $6. SO  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

_  ,  ‘  M.  I.UX,  S!06  Washington  Street 

Tel.  Mob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chsster  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed 

6  to  7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  5.50 

Any  amount  shipped  C.  O.  D.  If  dissatisfied,  return  at 
our  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

«AK  CHEST  FARM  Box  41  Beading,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
nf2‘itdrj?*6  Old,  SS.00  each.  7-8  Weeks 

°lo,  S5.50  sachs  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY,  Lexinoton,  Massachusetts— Tel.  1085 


dairy  cattle 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

have  \  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

loo  DAIRY  COWS 

Querns,™.*?  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 

to  sei  i  6y  v  »  Producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 

tell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

H  ™rd£attle  Poland-China  Hogs 
THE  S^N?«S«A^f  SheeP  Draft  Horses 

SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

Irabeits  | 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR 

>'i  l  ed  «JOUllia;t  on  stock.  Chinchillas  per  urn- 
Ente,  inoI?k?25,.vWhite  FIeralsl>  per  Junior  trio.  $20. 
service  ®  year  of  dependable  and  satisfactory 

Proe  ,HERRbEIN  FUR  FA"M-Harry  G.  Herrleln, 
P'  L Sensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


CHINCHILLA 


RABBIT 

Y oung  Stock $  2 . 

SOMERVILLE,  N. 


is  applied  in  February,  and  each  paddock 
treated  at  a  week  or  l()-day  interval  later. 
Each  paddock  is  grazed  down  bare  and  at 
tliis  stage  thoroughly  harrowed  to  spread 
the  droppings,  which  insures  the  con¬ 
tinuous  growth  of  fresh  and  succulent 
herbage. 

“Milk  cows  are  given  the  better  feed 
first,  followed  by  other  stock  or  sheep, 
that  completes  the  grazing  in  each  pad- 
dock.  Any  herbage  uneaten  retards  the 
growth  of  better  quality  grass.  During 
the  season  similar  dressings  of  nitrogen 
are  given. 

“The  surplus  growth  of  grass  is  re¬ 
moved,  either  made  into  hay  or  made  into 
grass  silage  to  use  during  a  later  short  | 
period.  The  fertilization  of  such  pastures  I 
in  England  has  made  it  possible  to  com-  j 
mence  feeding  in  the  Spring  from  a  month 
to  six  weeks  earlier,  and  about  three 
weeks  later  in  the  Autumn.  All  this  feed¬ 
ing  and  grazing  process  increases  the 
quality  of  the  grass  by  adding  a  mineral 
content  that  is  so  necessary.” 

Mr.  Rob’o  showed  a  series  of  slides  of 
pastures  in  England  and  New  Zealand 
where  experiments  had  been  tried.  He  is 
on  his  way  across  the  United  States  to 
California ;  will  go  to  British  Columbia 
and  then  on  to  New  Zealand  and  Austra¬ 
lia,  and  so  make  a  trip  back  to  England, 
carrying  on  these  pasture  experiments. 

Maine.  v.  w.  canham. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

May  11. — Wauban  Farm  Jersey  Sale, 
Ashfield,  Mass. 

May  16. — Breeders’  Annual  Sale,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill. ;  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Leba¬ 
non,  Ind.,  sale  manager. 

May  16. — Guernseys.  National  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Herrick-Merry- 
man  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  managers. 

May  17. — Guernseys,  Coventry-Flor- 
ham  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  ,T. :  Herrick-Mer- 
ryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  managers. 

May  18.  —  Guernseys.  Dispersion  of 
Cosquay  Farm  Guernseys,  Trenton,  N. 
J. ;  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks, 
Aid.,  managers. 

May  18. — Guernseys.  Wardacres,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. ;  Herrick-Merryman  Sales 
Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  managers. 

May  20.  —  Lynbrook  .  Farm  Guernsey 
Dispersion,  Southboro,  Mass. 

May  22.  —  Brown  Swiss.  Haeger’s 
Brown  Swiss  National,  Waukesha,  Wis.; 
R.  E.  Haeger,  sale  manager. 

June  1. — Holsteins.  Onal  Holstein  Dis¬ 
persal,  Alexandria,  Minn. ;  Melin-Peter- 
sen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

June  4-5. — Brentwood  National  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins.  Sixth  Brentwood 
National  Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  W.  G. 
Davidson,  sale  manager. 

June  7. — Jerseys.  National  Jersey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Joe  Morris,  Westerville, 
Ohio,  sale  manager. 

June  13. — Strathglass  Farm  First  An¬ 
nual  Ayrshire  Sale,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ; 
A.  IT.  Tryon,  manager. 

July  15.  —  Holsteins.  National  Type 
Sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Aug.  13.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  Seventh  Annual  Sale,  Pom¬ 
fret,  Vt. ;  .T.  W.  Dana,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  21.  —  Jerseys.  David  Miller  & 
Sons’  Annual  Sale,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

Oct.  21-22. — Holsteins.  National  Orm- 
by  Sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Nov.  5-6. — Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 


DOGS 


OLD  FASHION  HEEL  DRIVING 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

Born  Feb.  21st,  black  bodies  with  tan  and  white  mark¬ 
ings,  tan  spots  over  eyes.  Eligible  to  registry.  Only  4 
males  left,  810  each.  Also  A.  K.  C.  Wires  and  Poms. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  -  Jetlerson.  N.  Y. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It,  Hontieello,  Iowa 


First-Class  Male  Cow  Dog  No  ^faults.  425.00 

O.  II.  BILE Y  -  -  -  FRANKLIN,  VT. 


Ial!  SCOTCH  SHEPHERO  PUPS  mos.°oid. 

Males,  $6,  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N.  T. 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

O.  II.  HILEY 


2  mos.  old,  Black  or  Brown. 
Males,  $10.00;  females,  $5.00. 

FRANKLIN,  VT. 


PEDIGREED  Male  Police  Puppies,  $15.  farm  raised  healthy, 
handsome,  intelligent.  J.  BATHHELL,  Hoekexin,  Del. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL 

STRATHGLASS  PUBLIC  SALE 

of 

50  Sound,  Royally-bred,  Good-typed  Ayrshires 


Including  carefully  se¬ 
lected  individuals  im¬ 
ported  from  Scotland 
and  the  choicest  home¬ 
bred  cattle  from  the 
Strathglass  herd. 

Eight  Superior  Young 
Bulls  are  catalogued. 

TYPE 

Many  valuable  pros¬ 
pects  for  high  honors  at 
leading  shows  are  being 
catalogued. 


A  number  of  the  offering  have  been  bred 
to  Barclay’ s  Grandee,  a  ton  of  Auchen - 
brain  Mist  Craig  6th,  thit  great  imported 
thou)  cow  and  producer 


Outttanding  grand  tom  and  grand¬ 
daughters r  of  thit  Scottith  champion, 
Cartton  Cinderella  2d,  are  offered,  while 
teveral  females  are  told  in  calf  to  her  ton, 
Dalgig  Speculation. 

PRODUCTION 

Strathglass  cattle  are 
handled  and  fed  for 
breeding  usefulness 
only,  but  150  cows  are 
averaging  a  pound  of 
fat  a  day  under  Herd 
Test  supervision,  all 
ages  included. 

HEALTH 

Full  responsibility  as  regards 
soundness  of  all  animals 
catalogued  is  assumed. 


The  herd  has  been  Federally  accredited  tuberculosis  free 
for  years.  The  entire  offering  is  sold  subject  to  buyers'  aggluti¬ 
nation  test  for  Bang  Bacillus. 

Sale:  Thursday,  June  13,  1929 
STRATHGLASS  FARM,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  TRYON,  Mgr. 


IfETOI  FOUL  REMEDY  For 

I\E.VUV»n  9  fouls  or  hoof  rot.  Used 
by  farmers  for  over  25  years.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Get  a  bottle  at  your  druggist  or 
feed  dealer  or  send  one  dollar  for  a  bottle. 

KEOUGH  PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  Box 
R,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Wool  Wanted  for  Cash  Circular  now  ready. 

Write  S.  II.  l.lvlngston  -  Lancaster,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE— Small  horse,  wagon;  reasonable.  MRS.  C 
H.  MILLER,  Box  84.  Elmsford,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

16  months  old,  %  white,  very  choicely  bred. 
Veeman  and  (Jolanta  blood.  Price  »160. 
Others  from  one  to  twelve  months  old. 
Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

K.  H.  FOSTER 

BARTON  TIOGA  COUNTY,  N.  V. 


4  LOADS  SPRINGING  GRADE  COWS 
50  Bred  Grade  Heifers 
1  Herd  26  Choice  Purebred  Cows 
_______  to  be  sold  to  settle  estate. 

An  area  tested  county.  Write  or  wire  your  wants 
To  WAUKESHA  COUNTY  HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS'  ASSN. 

133  Barstow  St.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

2  months  old,  from  dam  producing  60  pounds  u%  milk. 
Yearling  from  same  cow. 

T.  B.  Tested.  Priced  Right. 

M.  J.  ROONEY,  Fayetteville,  New  York 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Price  4100  to  $160.  Dams  records  from  10,000 to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE— A  very  handsome  2-year-old  bull,  of  the 
best  of  breeding.  Bull  calves,  sired  by  him.  Also  year 
ling  and  two-year-old  heifers.  Herd  accredited  3  years. 

NATHAN  ALLEN,  Jackson  Valley,  OXFORD,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


SPLENDID  White  Collie  Matron— Smooth  Fox  Terrier 

Puppies.  Pedigreed.  MRS.  S.  C.  REAVER,  Taneytown,  Md. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES— Males  $16.00. 

CROWE  POULTRY  FARM.  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


RAT  TERRIERS  .  FOX  TER  RI  ICRS— Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY.  PANA,  ILL. 


FOR  SALE — Collie  Puppies;  pedigreed,  farm  raised 
Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WINCARD,  Chambersburg,  Pi. 


HORSES 


For  Sale-Shetland  Ponies  B^gi’esf  *25! 

PONY  FARM  -  -  Cortland,  Ohio 


WANTED — Yearling  Mule.  Shoulder  height.  Price, 
CHAS-  PLOGER.  Welt  Valley,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 

We  have  three  young  bnlls  ready  for  service 
for  sale.  They  are  selected  individuals  both 
as  to  blood  lines  and  individuality.  Also  we  offer 
four  practically  pure  bred  but  unregistered  heifers 
for  sale.  Herd  accredited.  Sires  in  service. 
Brummel  Brae  No.  822639.  Windsor  Domino 
No.  1642393. 

BROOKVALE  FARMS  WINDSOR,  MASS. 

Z.  M.  Crane;  Owner  S.  R.  Morrison,  Supt. 


IIEILEFOULDS  FOR  SALE 

4  loads  weaned  calves  ;  3  loads  short  yearlings  ;  2  loads 
long  vearlingfs;  4  loads  heifer  calves;  3  loads  springers. 
Well  bred,  medium  flesh,  the  good  kind.  Can  sort,  other 
cattle,  pasture  flesh.  2  loads  young  workThorses.  Write 
or  wire.  FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  Stockport,  Iowa. 


CLEAN  PUREBRED  GUERNSEY 
HEIFERS  FOR  SALE 

This  herd  is  tested  quarterly  for  infectious  abortion 
and  tuberculosis.  All  sales  are  guaranteed  against 
both  diseases. 

Thatch  Meadow  Farm  •  8t.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bnlls  of  Advance  Registered  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Express  charges  prepaid  during 
May  and  June.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smlthvlllo  Flats,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
RoseStrain.  D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 


FOR  GUERNBEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVE8— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberiin  tested.  L  .IERWIIUGER.  Wiuwitas*,  Wit. 
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Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard 
sign  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Homing  Pigeons.  —  Last  month  at 
Princeton  Junction,  (N.  J.)  I  saw  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  Homing  pigeons  released  by 
the  station  agent  from  cages  holding 
about  50  birds  each.  Professional  breed¬ 
ers  in  New  Rochelle  and  Long  Island  ex¬ 
press  their  Homers  to  that  point,  where 
the  birds,  on  being  released,  enter  tests 
for  speed  and  home-finding.  Each  bird 
wears  a  numbered  metal  band  round  a 
leg.  When  turned  loose,  the  pigeons  or¬ 
ganize  in  ascending,  make  a  circular 
flight  over  the  starting  point,  “get  their 
bearings"  and  head  straight  for  home.  Al¬ 
though  they  have  never  made  the  trip  be¬ 
fore,  and  have  no  landmarks  to  go  by, 
they  know  in  what  direction  to  fly.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  station  agent,  the  best  time 
ever  made  by  a  Homer  from  Princeton 
Junction  to  New  Rochelle  was  28  min¬ 
utes.  The  distance  is  at  least  50  miles 
by  air.  Being  incredulous,  I  checked 
up  on  his  statement.  Fifty  miles  was 
never  done  in  28  minutes  by  a  Homer. 
Sixty  miles  an  hour  is  fast,  but  it  has 
been  done  with  wind  behind  the  birds. 
Seventy  miles  has  been  made,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  is 'from  30  to  40  miles  per  hour  in 
races  of  80  to  500  miles.  Many  birds 
have  done  500  miles  in  10  to  12  hours, 
but  only  a  few  have  flown  600  miles  on 
the  same  day.  What  power  is  it  that  en¬ 
ables  the  Homer  unerringly  to  chart  its 
way  through  miles  of  air  back  to  the 
home  loft?  One  authority  answers  that 
“home  is  to  the  pigeon  what  the  north 
is  to  the  magnet.”  That  is  what  many 
a  man’s  boyhood  farm  home  is  to  him— 
and  how  often  he  goes  back  to  it  m 
memory ! 

Poultry  in  Florida. — L.  P.  F.  writes 
as  follows  on  March  20  from  8t.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Fla.:  “I  was  in  Brevard  County  a 
week  ago.  A  promoter  there  advertised 
extensively  and  received  6.000  inquiries 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  his  Florida  poultry  colony.  It 
looked  to  me  as  if  there  were  fewer  col¬ 
onists  on  the  farms  than  when  I  visited 
the  lay-out  a  year  ago.  While  some  of 
the  prospects  lacked  money,  and  others 
had  money  tied  up  in  property  for  which 
there  was  no  ready  sale,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  promoter  found  the  pio¬ 
neering  spirit  lacking  in  the  inquirers. 
Consequently,  he  has  completely  switched 
over  to  corporation  farming.  He  has  one 
unit  of  4.000  hens  that  look  good,  and 
are  doing  well.  He  wants  to  incorporate, 
sell  stock  and  operate  125,000  hens  un¬ 
der  one  management.  The  sugar  corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is 
operating  about  125,000  acres;  the  citrus 
industry  is  already  in  strong  hands,  and 
the  idea  of  selling  5  and  10-acre  orange 
groves  doesn't  promote  well.  An  indus¬ 
try  around  Gainesville  which  produces 
an  oil  indispensable  to  varnish-makers, 
competes  successfully  with  the  Chinese 
output,  because  the  Chinese  have  small 
units  and  antiquated  machinery.  I  don’t 
know  but  what  this  corporation  farming 
idea  isn’t  the  thing  of  the  future.” 


Corporation  Farming  Again.  —  Our 
readers  will  note  that  in  setting  up  a 
corporation  farming  business  the  pro¬ 
moters  almost  always  issue  and  sell  stock. 


Red  Wing  line  in  Minhesota  has  a  heavy 
electricity  bill  every  month.  When  I 
visited  his  farm  two  years  ago,  he  was 
enthusiastic  for  this  new  power  in  his 
program.  He  was  making  money.  jje 
was  the  kind  of  dairyman,  however,  who 
would  make  money  whether  he  used  elec¬ 
tricity  or  a  windmill  on  a  still  day.  He 
was  a  crank  for  machinery.  His  mechan¬ 
ical  set-up  was  much  better  than  his 
cows.  Some  farmers  on  the  Red  Wing 
line  were  not  equipped  to  get  much  work 
out  of  their  current.  Most  machinery 
and  buildings  on  farms  are  not  adapted 
to  the  use  of  electricity  for  power  pur¬ 
poses.  A  property-owner  could  justify 
“signing  up,”  as  J.  N.  B.  says,  if  he 
had  considerable  productive  work  for  the 
power  to  do.  Electric  lighting  for  homes 
and  barns  is  of  course  a  convenience  to 
be  coveted.  If  a  portable  milker  is  used, 
it  can  be  electrically  powered  at  a  cost 
of  about  $2  per  month  per  10  cows.  If 
a  pipe-line  milker  is  used,  the  cost  for 
current  will  be  about  $4.50  per  10  cows 
per  month,  on  the  basis  of  the  35  kilo¬ 
watt  hour  cost  mentioned  by  J.  N.  B. 
or  about  $10  per  month  for  24  cows.  We 
are  at  the  beginning  of  the  electric  age  in 
agriculture.  d.  c.  w. 


827  Gratiot  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Farmer’s  Op  inions 


of  my  door.  Is  a  $4  minimum  per  35 
kilowatts  dear?  The  rate  is  before  a 
State  commission,  which  says  that  the 
price  can  always  come  down  but  never 
go  up.  A  doctor’s  wife  used  $18  worth 
of  current  in  January.  Can  we  afford 
to  do  that?  Many  families  turn  on  the 
juice  and  sit  up  late.  If  it  doesn't  run 
some  machinery  that  brings  in  proper 
returns,  electricity  will  increase  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  farmers.  How  much  power 
does  it  take  to  run  an  electric  milker 
milking  24  cows,  giving  800  lbs.  a  day? 
I  went  along  with  the  right-of-way  man 
and  introduced  him  to  folks  in  our  com¬ 
munity,  so  that  he  could  get  the  neces¬ 
sary  permits.  He  paid  $1  to  each  prop¬ 
erty-owner  and  his  wife  who  signed.  A 
man  a  half-mile  away  pays  $450  to  have 
the  line  built  to  him.  Should  a  property- 
owner  sign  up?” 

Electric  Milkers. — The  $4  minimum 
for  35  kilowatt  hours  may  or  may  not 
be  dear ;  that  depends  on  the  uses  to 
which  the  current  is  put.  Maybe  the 
doctor’s  investment  of  $18  for  current  in 
one  month  was  profitable  to  him.  Some 
farmers  find  it  profitable  to  spend  $100 
a  month  for  current.  A  dairyman  on  the 


“Farms  in  Flower.” — Recently  I  set 
foot  on  several  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  farms  that  have  long  been  treas¬ 
ured  and  wisely  farmed  by  their  owners. 
They  are  not  “fancy  show  places,”  cum¬ 
bered  with  elaborate  improvements,  but 
practical,  substantial,  solvent  farms, 
owned,  occupied  and  kept  up  by  compe¬ 
tent  farmers  and  their  families.  The 
kind  of  farming  that  is  done  on  them, 
and  the  quality  and  dignity  of  the  people 
who  own  them,  are  of  priceless  value  to 
the  social  and  business  health  of  this 
country.  In  every  farming  community 
in  North  America  there  are  many  farms 
and  farm  families  like  these.  In  April  a 
good  farm  wears  a  bloom  in  field,  pasture 
and  orchard  that  glorifies  the  earth  and 
the  labor  and  faith  of  men.  Good  farms 
are  always  in  flower  and  always  inspira¬ 
tions. 


A  Swiss  Farmer. — Miles  off  the  paved 
road,  back  in  the  rural  silence  of  a  New 
England  State,  I  saw  an  outstanding 
farmstead.  Well-kept  little  fields,  flour¬ 
ishing  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
structural  surfaces  coated  with  fresh 
paint  and  whitewash,  advertised  it  as  the 
home  of  a  family  who  were  prospering 
moderately,  and  finding  joy  and  content¬ 
ment  in  making  their  immediate  surround¬ 
ings  good  to  see.  “Whose  farm  is  that?” 
I  asked.  My  traveling  companion  didn’t 
know.  I  found  out.  When  I  met  and 
talked  with  the  owner,  I  knew  why  his 
farm  wore  distinctive  “clothes.”  lie  and 
his  wife,  10  years  before,  had  made  a 
small  payment  on  a  piece  of  poor  land, 
and,  by  working  hard  with  brain  and 
brawn,  they  had  developed  it  into  a  farm 
that  “grew”  the  improvements  on  it.  He 
was  a  Swiss  and  she  a  German.  There 
is  something  in  the  blood  and  bone  of 
many  a  foreign-born  man  or  woman 
which,  in  the  words  of  a  New  England 
poet,  seems  to  say : 

“I  can  survive  on  ears  the  huskers 
leave 

In  stubbled  cornfields  when  their  day 
is  finished. 

I  can  retrieve 

Roots  from  deserted  gardens  after 
frost. 

I  thrive  on  all  things  thwarted  and 
diminished, 

Abandoned  and  lost." 


This  is  the  day  of  speculative  stockhold¬ 
ing ;  tomorrow  (some  time)  will  be  the 
day  of  empty  bag-holding.  Dividends  in 
many  cases,  including  various  kinds  of 
corporations,  are  not  infrequently  paid 
to  stockholders  out  of  their  own  money. 
Corporation  farming  based  on  stock  issues 
is  a  hazardous  venture,  and  its  effect  on 
farming  communities  would  be  incalcu¬ 
lably  bad.  The  Grange’s  outspoken  op¬ 
position  to  corporation  farming  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  is  another  proof  of  the  true  farm- 
mindedness  and  farm-heartedness  of  this 
premier  organization  of  farmers.  We  in 
this  country  are  not  in  a  position  to  ridi¬ 
cule  the  backwardness  of  the  Chinese,  to 
whom  L.  P.  F.  refers  in  his  Florida  let¬ 
ter.  Our  civilization  is  about  4.000  years 
younger  than  theirs.  As  a  nation  we  are 
just  beginning  to  enter  the  endurance 
test.  China  has  met  it  for  more  than  40 
centuries. 

Electric  Current  Costs. — J.  N.  B., 
Macoupin  Co.,  Ill.,  writes:  “A  power 
corporation  is  planning  an  electric  line 
across  the  country,  within  a  stone’s  throw 


WHEN  you  look  at  May 
pasture,  and  May  milk 
production,  it’s  easy  to 
forget  all  about  cow 
feed. 

But  nature  moves  right  on.  Almost 
before  we  know  it  the  hot  days  of 
July  and  August  have  burned  the 
pasture,  flies  are  worrying  the  cows, 
and  milk  production  is  down. 

But  milk  and  cream  checks  will  be 
bigger  than  ever  for  the  thousands 
of  Cow  Chow  feeders.  They’ll  feed 
Orange  Checker  (16%)  Cow  Chow 
while  grass  is  fresh  and  green. 

When  grass  turns  yellow  and  gets 


low  in  protein,  they’ll  change  to 
Green  Checker  (24%)  Cow  Chow. 

Then  when  flies  get  bad  and  pas¬ 
tures  parched,  they’ll  add  Bulky- 
Las.  It’s  sweet  and  clean,  and 
supplies  just  what  dry  grass  lacks. 

Summer  ...  fly  time  ...  all  times 
. . .  there’s  a  Purina  ration  to  fit  your 
needs.  Join  the  ever  increasing 
army  of  Checkerboard  users,  who 
deposit  the  most  cash  in  the  bank 
per  cow,  each  twelve  months. 

Give  your  checkerboard  feed  dealer 
an  idea  of  your  requirements,  so 
that  he’ll  be  ready  to  supply  you  as 
conditions  change. 
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Send  for  Free  Sample  of 

STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 

and  Free  Booklet  on  Feeding 


This  popular  fish  meal,  made  from  the 
whole  Menhaden  fish  fresh  from  the  sea, 
provides  all  essentials  for  rapid,  healthy 
growth  of  poultry,  swine  and  cattle. 
Protein  and  mineral  contents  are  com¬ 
bined  in  the  most  digestible  and  bene¬ 
ficial  form  insuring  you  better  results 
and  greater  profits.  Write  today  for 
sample  and  “Care  and  Feeding  of  Poul¬ 
try,  Swine  and  Cattle” — both  free! 

CHAS.  M-  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-116-M  S.  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

8  to  lO  Weeks  Old 

reliable  Indian  Head  Strain 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
■JuUU  English  Strain,  with- trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  ill  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  forhatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Ewing’s  white  Leghorns 

are  the  product  of  record  lai  ers.  For  15  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  250  to  314  egg  liens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa 

rUiri/C  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

'i-llILIlJ  BARRON  STRAIN 

B.  W.  D.  tested  and  trapneeted.  Produced  by  a  breeder 
are  the  better  Chicks  to  buy.  Our  circular  on  request. 
PULLETS — 8  and  10  weeks  old'at  *1  and  J|l. Sift  each. 
Immediate  delivery. 

CLA  It  A  HEN  OOUIIT  FARM,  Itoalyn,  L.  I..  N.  V. 


4,000  PULLETS 

R.  I.  REDS  and  B.  ROCKS 

May  Delivery  $1.15  each 
COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Baby  Chicks 

6-8-10  week  old-Pullets 
R.I.REDS- WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Flocks  officially  tested  by  State  Veterinary 
College.  Hatches  every  week.  Reduced  prices 
for  May.  Write  or  call. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  A.  H.  Fiugar  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  Accredited  CHICK 

Prices  reduced  for  May  and  Jun 
effective  May  Mth.  Breeders  s 

Uatad  and  leg  banded  by  authorized  I 
■peetore.  Leghorn*.  10c;  Rocks,  Red 
Wrendottee,  12c;  Light  Brahmas.  1« 
«*<£■  Poetpad.  100%  live  deliver 
Write  for  catalogue  and  special  price  I 
800  or  more.  Choice  pullets  and  Cocke 
•is  for  sale.  Also  yearling  hena. 

THE  WHARTON  HATCHERY  C< 
Wharton,  Oh 


hill  side  chicks 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

May  Chicks  as  Low  as  8c 

„  -  s.  c.  It.  I.  OWENS  STRAIN  REDS 
III.- ,\RS).CKS  s.  C.  W.  L.  TANCltED  and 

VY  MIXEI>— LIGHT  MIXED  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
00%  Jive  delivery.  P.  O'.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

Unliad  T>  J<  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

united  Phone  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

^  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
Vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100 %  live  delivery 
guaranteed  any  week  in  May  at  SI  2.00 
per  100;  $35.00  per  300;  $57.00  per  500; 
SI  10  per  1000. 
tONARD  F.  STRICKLER  BoxR  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CHICKS 

Heavy  Mixed™ . 

Eight  Mixed  . .  *'“? 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

S.  C.  Reds . $3.00 

Barred  Hocks...  3.00 


tight  Mixed  . 

500  lots  3jjc  less. 

100* 

w-  A.  LAUVER 


2.25 


50 

$5.50 
5  50 
450 
4  50 
4.00 


1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range, 
delivery.  Circular. 

*  -  McAlistervllle, 


100 

$1000 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 

700 


Pa. 


STRAIN  All  I Y 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  l*  H  I  X. 

»  Book  your  order  now  for  May  Chicks. 

(MM)  per  100  $47.50  500  $90.00-1000 

1  ti  ,, . „  *  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

_  "  WflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Ho  25  RICHFIELD,  Pfl. 

an<*  later— Barron  W.  Leghorns, 9c 
be-  Ran  «  .tancred  W  Leghorns,  83*e;  White  Leghorns, 
ed  on  Vo  w?5k8’i0c;  Heavy  Mix.,  9e;  Light  Mix.,  7c  Keduc- 
RUftramnSd  °r.ie's-  °r,ler  from  adv.  or  circular.  100% 
guaranteed.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  The  first  column  gives  amount 
for  week  ending  April  24,  and  second, 


total  to  date : 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  53  1149 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Jules  Francais,  L.  1 .  46  976 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  43  965 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me .  61  1265 

Tlios.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va...,.  45  971 

David  Deaterly,  Pa .  44  701 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass....  42  835 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn .  41  1238 

Pratt’s  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  55  979 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  47  899 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn....  56  993 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn....  59  1102 

P.  B.  Childs,  Mass .  44  847 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  62  1383 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  47  858 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  47  1014 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  53  654 

Harold  F.  Barker,  Mass .  38  645 

Grantite  Spgs.  Farm,  N.  Y...  46  947 

E.  A.  Ilirt,  Mass .  44  1191 

Ellen  Day  Rankin,  N.  Y .  47  910 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  41  764 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Can...  48  1193 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass .  44  1182 

T.  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  25  940 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  A.  Barker,  Ill..  37  685 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  30  703 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y .  25  497 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  48  1203 

Winlay  W.  Wyandottes,  Conn.  55  1182 

R.  I.  REDS 

Perley  N.  Hibbard,  Mass .  33  1056 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  49  1164 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  Mass .  43  1142 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  52  1009 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass .  51  1074 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass .  47  1209 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  33  696 

G.  II.  Freeman,  Ohio .  33  575 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y .  51  1038 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  61  1151 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass...  47  1265 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn .  52  1173 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn .  49  1033 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass .  61  1263 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  58  1263 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  37  983 

John  Z.  La  Belle,  Conn .  56  1247 

Zephram  LeBelle,  Conn .  56  1294 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn....  52  1050 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass .  47  905 

Louis  H.  Gordon,  Conn .  44  959 

Frank  Bakonyi,  Conn .  43  1083 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass .  53  1068 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  40  1002 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Westwood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. .  37  894 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y .  41  1202 

Francis  J.  Hogan,  Mass .  37  675 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y _  52  725 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  56  1016 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  1 .  42  929 

Longacres  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y.  37  784 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J.  58  1279 

Ruehle’s  Farm,  N.  Y .  52  908 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. ..  43  1038 

George  Lowry,  Conn .  60  1538 

Granite  Spgs.  Farm,  N.  Y. ...  55  1479 

Thos.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J .  43  1074 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn .  40  926 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore.  61  1447 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn .  49  996 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  46  1119 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  49  1045 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y.. .  52  1274 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me .  58  1313 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.  ...  47  1061 

Tom  Barron.  England .  54  1276 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash.  39  1070 

State  College,  Wash .  48  1012 

Imperial  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio...  39  791 

A.  E.  Anthony,  Conn .  43  1139 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo.  . .  52  1379 

TJniv.  of  B.  C.,  Canada .  42  1162 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  41  944 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  49  971 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa.  63  1442 

Theodore  Wirtanen,  Pa .  53  1302 

Steelman  Pltry  Farm,  Pa.  .  . .  46  1017 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa ... .  53  1085 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canada..  55  1175 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn.  60  1427 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y .  51  1042 

D.  D.  Dolan,  Mo .  43  1129 

Westfield  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.  .  43  1268 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  M^h .  .  36'  898 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y.  50  1013 

Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y. .  42  1061 

Fox  &  Sons.  N.  J .  54  1395 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y .  36  1052 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  44  1099 

WHITE  MINORCAS 

Eden  C.  Booth,  Mo .  30  755 


Trespassing  Chickens 

I  am  annoyed  by  my  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor’s  chickens.  I  have  requested  him  to 
put  up  necessary  fence  to  keep  them  out 
of  my  garden.  What  redress  have  I  if  he 
continues  to  ignore  my  request?  I  have 
been  told  I  can  kill  the  chickens  and 
throw  them  over  the  fence.  J.  s.  E. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  statutes 
permitting  a  neighbor  to  kill  chickens 
trespassing  upon  his  land.  I  believe  that 
you  would  be  entitled  to  either  of  the 
following  remedies: 

1.  An  action  in  the  court  of  law  to  re¬ 
cover  the  damages  done  by  the  chickens. 

2.  An  injunction  issued  out  of  the 

court  of  chancery  demanding  your  neigh¬ 
bor  keep  his  chickens  in  an  inclosure  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  running  over 
your  property.  h.  r. 


How  the  Big  Business 

gets  Big 

THE  underlying  principle  of  growth  is  not  so  much  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  your  own  profits,  but  attention  to  the  profits 
of  your  customers.  If  your  customers  find  that  your  goods  or 
service  make  money  for  them,  they  will  continue  to  be  your 
customers.  And  as  they  grow,  so  will  they  help  you  to  grow. 

That  is  why  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  deal  with  a  big  business. 

Its  very  size  is  a  guarantee  of  reliability.  In  order  to  become 
big  it  has  had  to  consider  its  customers  first.  And  in  order  to 
stay  big  it  must  continue  its  cooperative  policy. 

A  big  firm  is  better  able  to  benefit  its  customers,  too.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  large,  it  has  many  facilities  for  improving  the  quality 
and  lowering  the  price  of  its  feeds — facilities  that  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  poultryman  and  dairyman  who  mixes  his  own. 

It  is  able  to  practice  efficiency  in  buying  ingredients,  effi¬ 
ciency  in  production,  and  efficiency  in  selling  and  distribution. 

All  these  mean  savings — savings  that  are  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  And  those  savings  come  only  through  size. 

Its  bigness  also  enables  it  to  maintain  a  scientific  staff,  ex¬ 
perimental  farms  and  laboratories  that  study  ways  and  means 
of  improving  feeds.  The  discoveries  thus  made  in  the  field  of 
animal  nutrition  have  done  much  to  make  dairymen  and  poul- 
trymen  more  prosperous. 

Any  poultryman  or  dairyman  who  buys  a  bag  of  Park  and 
Pollard  feed  becomes  a  partner  in  the  firm — he  receives  the 
benefit  of  all  its  facilities  and  shares  in  the  profits.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  The  Park  &  Pollard  Company  has  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  consumer-partners  and  thousands  of  dealer-partners 
that  the  profits  are  so  great  for  all  concerned. 

<&Park^PolIard  Co 

Boston,  Mass. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  >  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  /  Growing  Feed  * 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed  /  P&P  Chick  Scratch  /  P&P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations: 
Overall  24%  >  Milk-Maid  24%  /  Bet-R-Milk  20%  >  Herd-Helth  16%  -»  Milkade  Calf 
Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  >  Bison  Stock  Feed  >  Go-T u-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
>  Pigeon  Feed  >  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  a  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 
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100,000  Rugged  Rosemont  Chicks 

Orders  Filled  Promptly  at  Reduced  May  Prices 

May-time  is  growing  time  for  chicks.  Sunshine,  warm  soil  and  fresh  grass  all  unite  to  push 
growth  right  along.  Fill  your  brooders  with  husky,  healthy,  live-and-grow  Rosemont  Chicks.  Kush 
your  order  today  at  these  new  low  May  prices.  We  will  ship  you  promptly  and  guarantee  complete 
satisfaction  with  your  purchase. 

Immediate  Delivery  and  Weeks  of  May  12th  and  19th 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  25  50  100  500  1000 

Select  Grade  A  . $3.75  $7-00  $13.50  $65.00  $125.00 

Utility  Matings  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  50.00  100.00 

BRCWSeleLctGGradeN  A  .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Utility  Matings  . 3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  125.00 

BARRI.^°^Sde°S  R‘.  ,:.  RE0S .  4.00  7.50  ,4.00  67.50  ,30.00 

Utility  Matings  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  125.00 

WH.  WYANOOTTES  OR  WH.  ROCKS  ,  „„  „  „„  lc  „„  nn  ,,cnn 

utility  GMM?n<£  ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  3:75  7:50  14:00  70:00  uoioo 

JERSBY|oodL.Tested?lStatTeSCertifled  .  7.00  I2.C0  23.00  112.50  220.00 

MIXED  CHICKS  .  3.00  5.00  9.00  45.00  88.00 

PARCEL  POST  PR  EPA  ID — SEN  D  CHECK.  EXPRESS  OR  POSTAL  MONEY  ORDER. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10  weeks  old,  ready  for  delivery  weeks  of  June  10  and  July  22,  $1  each  f.o.b.  Rosemont. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


S  CHICK5  ^ 


Quality  Chicks  Priced  Low 

Our  May  prices  are  as  low  as  those  asked  by  others  for  untested  stock.  Yet 

every  chick  conies  from  a  blood-tested  mating.  All  our  Leghorn  matings  are  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

State-Supervised,  consisting  of  hen  breeders  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more.  [|,'irlrT^fei  * 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  50  100  500  J00O 

White  Leghorns,  Select  Matings  . $7.50  $14.00  $65.00  $120.00 

‘White  Leghorns,  Wene-Ells  Matings  .  9.00  17.00  80.00 

Rock- Wyandotte  Broiler- Roaster  Cross  .  .  7.00  13.00  60.00  110.00 

Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottcs  .  8.50  16.00  77.50  . 

*  Wene-Ells  flocks  headed  by  pedigreed  200 -egg  cockerels. 

All  Chick  Shipments  Sent  Postage  Prepaid — 100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS — State-Supervised,  8-10  weeks,  June  and  July  deliveries. 
FREE  FOLOER  AND  MATING  LIST  MAILED  ON  REQUEST. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


COOP  Sa¥BS 


“LAWN  PARK  V.*^A  Your  Chicks 

The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
hens  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  (luring 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  coop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 
PROOF  AGAINST  HAWKS,  RATS,  WEASELS,  etc. 
Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin.  Size,  open, 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 
Ask  for  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  82  URBANA,  INDIANA 


“Satisfactory 

CHICKS” 


Black  Giants  100.  $20.  Light 
Brahmas  100,  $22.  Pekin 

Ducklings  28c  each.  Discount 
on  large  orders.  Not  postpaid 
to  Canada.  We  ship  C.O.D, 
Bank  reference.  Member  I.B. 
C.A.  Send  now  for  beautiful 
4 -color  catalog. 


tOO*  Live  Delivery 
GUARANTEED  -.j 


Wh. ,  Br.,  Bf.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  . 

Anconas  (Sheppard's)  . •  - - 

B.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  Kox,  Beds.  Bl.  Mmorc 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns 
Ex.  Quat.  Wh.  Wyd.,  Beds,  Box,  Wh. 


Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns, 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  . 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON 


Bf.  Minorcas. . . 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$3.25 

$5.00 

$9.50 

$46.00 

$90.00 

.  3.50 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

.  4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

.  4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

.  4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

150.00 

.  4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

.  3.25 

5.00 

9.50 

46.00 

90.00 

.  3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

38.00 

75.00 

HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  H,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


ib  A  i  \ 

— —  .  |  m  a  m  f  furnished  to  all  buyers  of  chicks. 

§<«  rr  r  nilllTV  IVi  3  Dll  fl  I  Write  for  details.  Every  chick 
Dig  r  UUlliy  lTAO.I*LI<X*  buyer  should  know  about  Hoyt- 

ville  Chicks.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  tells  ail  about  them.  Your  copy 
Sent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chlcke. 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks — Also  Baby  Ducks 

hlrri  In  our  breeding  flock  ia  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Oar  flocks  are  inspected  by  experts 
trained  and  aiAhorised  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Find  out  about  our  guarantee  plan. 
16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  number  chicks  from  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

Hoytvilie  Accredited  Hatchery  Main  Street  Hoytville,  Ohio 


RITE  for  this  ChicK  Catalog 


nnirre  nmiinn  Order  today.  Get  our  High-Quality  Chicks  from 
CHICK  PRICES  REDUCtl)  carefully  selected.^  well-bred  stock.  Prices  shown 


below  effective  May  16tli.  Write  or  wire  your  order.  Immediate  delivery. 
“A”  Grade  of  the  following:  P"r  100 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Bocks:  Beds;  BufT  Orp; 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns . 

White  Wyandottes 


1 1 


Per  100 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns . $j< 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  . . 

Light  Mixed  Chicks  .  9 


*  .  .  i_  s.,  rnn  ir.  laga  per  chick  in  lots  of  1,000.  Postpaid.  .  100^  live 

deH very  vulranteed  THE  NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  N.  New  London.  Ohio. 


Chicks,  7c  up  Barron  Strain 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  2  year-old  Breeders....  810.00—100 

Barred  P.  llocks  and  Beds . .  10.00— 1»« 

Heavy  Mixed..  .  88.00  Light  Mixed ..  7.00—100 

Prepaid,  live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar.  Catalog. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY  -  MIHcratown  Penns. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  88—100,  Barred  Rocks, 
$10—100;  Reds,  $10—100;  White  Rocks,  $12— 
100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9 — 100;  Light,  $8  100. 
After  May  21st.  Add  2c  if  less  than  100. 
Lre  delivery.  Special  price  on  larger  ol¬ 
der.  Circular  free.  All  chix  of  free  range 
Stock.  .JACOB  HIEMONO,  Bo*  2.  MeAliftemlta,  P* 

Proven  Males.  Buy  next  year’s 

males  now.  Egg  and  Apple  Farm 
Hi-powered  Leghorns  lay  large 
white  eggs.  Order  pullets  early.  National  headquarters 
superior  egg  quality.  Free  illustrated  catalogue.  EGO 
AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  Now  York 


Big  Bargains 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks  may"  and ''June. 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rooks  shipped  on  our  100*  guarantee  and  special  offer. 

lUCOOKSIUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt,  1,  Ch»mber,burg,  Penna. 

.f  CHICKS— Barron’s  English  White  Leghorns 

J  /  Mr*  exclusively.  We  are  Importers  and  Breeders. 
■Avrl*  Prompt  shipments.  Catalogue  free,  or  order 
from  this  ad.  8ISH0P'S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  WaihingHn,  Ohi, 

/1IIT/H7P  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tanered 
I  I— 1 1  (  K  X  Barron  English  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  my  own  flock.  9c.  100*  live  ar¬ 
rival.  May.  E.  L  BEATER  •  MaAlIstervllle.  Pennn. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  lie. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Bearer  Sprints.  Penna. 

DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  leghorn'c'hicks 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
200-egg  dams.  Also  price  list  on  Barred  Rocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  8  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEAFORO,  DEL. 

QUALITY  CIIIOIvS— White  Leghorns.  Do:  Barred 
Rocks,  Beds,  White  Wyand  fftes.  Black  Minorcas, 
10c;  Buff  Rooks.  Hamburg*  1'ic;  Hears  Mixed.  9c; 
Light  Mixed.  8c.  PLUM  CREEK  POUITRY  FARM.  Sunkur»,  Pa. 


Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  hGve  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag.  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N,  Y„ 
N  J.,  Penna.  and  Y  a.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 


ATLAN 

142-A  Logan  Ave. 


MFG.  CO. 

Jersey  City.  N. 


J. 


OIIIOKS 

Rocks .  $8.35 

Reds  and  Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns .  3.75 

Mixed  . 

Heavy  Mixed 
Special  price  on  larger  lots.  100*  delivery 


25 

SO 

too 

$8.35 

$6.00 

$11.00 

8.50 

6.50 

13.00 

3.75 

5.00 

9.00 

3.50 

4.50 

8.00 

8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Catalog. 


LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  B»  50.  MlllerstownJPa. 


CHICKS 


Large  Type  S.  C.  Tom  Barrn  White 
Leghorns,  $9.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  $10.00  per  100;  Reds. 
$11.00  per  100;  Mixed,  $8.00 

per  100. 

CLOYD  NIEMON1),  Box  30.  MeAlisterviile,  Pa. 

CLASS  A  CHICKS 

At  8lcc  up.  Several  varieties.  No  money 
down.  Pay  10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D. 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 

g 9  U  8  g*  If  6  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
bnil/n«y  10c.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM  F  GRAHAM,  MeAlisterviile,  Pi 


Women  in  the  Grange 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

In  the  building  of  the  Grange  organi¬ 
zation  woman  has  had  a  most  important 
part.  No  woman  deserves  greater  honor 
by  this  fraternity  than  Miss  Caroline  A. 
Hall,  neice  of  Father  Oliver  Hudson 
Kelley,  the  founder  of  the  order.  She  it 
was  who,  more  than  any  other  one  per¬ 
son,  worked  with  her  distinguished  uncle 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  wonderful 
farm  organization  more  than  60  years 
ago. 

Miss  Caroline  Arabelle  Hall  was  a 
native  of  New  England,  being  born  in 
Boston  near  the  historic  Boston  Com¬ 
mon.  She  received  her  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  and  at  “The 
Wells.”  Soon  after  her  graduation  she 
went  to  Minnesota  to  reside  with  her 
parents.  Miss  Hall  took  up  tlm  work 
of  a  teacher  in  Minnesota,  and  it  was 
while  engaged  in  this  work  that  she  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  new  fraternity 
which  her  uncle,  Mr.  Kelley,  was  orga¬ 
nizing. 

Miss  Hall  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  lonely  life  of  the  farm  women  of  the 
pioneer  districts  of  Minnesota  and  other 
newly  settled  territory  and  she  saw  in 
her  uncle’s  plan  for  a  farm  fraternity 
the  possibilities  of  relieving  the  loneliness 
and  hardships  of  these  farm  women, 
many  of  whom  had  left  friends  and  com¬ 
forts  in  the  East  to  establish  new  homes 
in  the  then  pioneer  communities  of  the 
West. 

Miss  Hall  suggested  and  urged  that 
women  be  admited  to  the  new  order  upon 
equal  footing  with  the  men,  and  her 
counsel  was  followed,  the  Grange  being 
the  first  fraternity  to  admit  woman  on 
terms  equal  with  men. 

Miss  Hall  was  an  invaluable  assistant 
to  her  uncle  in  spreading  the  Grange 
gospel  among  the  farm  folks  of  many 
States  and  she  took  upon  herself  the 
larger  part  of  the  detail  necessary  to  get 
the  new  enterprise  under  way.  As  the 
work  of  her  new  position  increased  she 
gave  up  teaching  and  devoted  herself 
with  loving  zeal  to  assist  Father  Kelley 
in  his  work.  She  was  in  full  charge  of 
his  office  during  the  first  few  years  of 
founding  the  Grange  and  conducted  the 
most  of  his  large  amount  of  correspond¬ 
ence.  At  the  earnest  request  of  Fqther 
Kelley,  Miss  Hall  was  appointed  as  the 
first  Ceres  of  the  National  Grange,  in 
recognition  of  her  service  in  establishing 
the  new  order. 

In  1871  the  Kelley  family  removed  to 
Washington,  where  the  office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  was  established,  and  Miss 
Hall  accompanied  them.  She  had  charge 
of  the  Washington  office  and  at  the  sixth 
annual  session  of  the  National  Grange, 
held  in  Georgetown  in  January,  1873, 
Miss  Hall  was  elected  Lady  Assistant 
Steward  of  the  National  Grange,  holding 
the  office  for  six  years.  She  held  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Ceres  for  five  years. 

The  first  Grange  song  book  was  com¬ 
piled  by  Miss  Hall.  She  has  been  given 
the  honor  of  being  an  equal  of  the  Seven 
Pounders  of  the  Order  and  well  does  she 
deserve  that  honor. 

There  are  two  other  women,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Miss  Hall,  whose  names,  are 
revered  in  the  annals  of  the  National 
Grange.  One  is  Mrs.  Sai'ali  Gates  Baird 
of  Minnesota,  the  only  woman  who  was 
ever  chosen  as  Master  of  a  State  Grange, 
and  Mrs.  Eva  Sherwood  McDowell,  who 
succeeded  her  husband  as  treasurer  of  the 
National  Grange  at  his  death,  holding 
the  office  for  26  years,  from  1893  to  1919. 

Mrs.  Baird  also  served  as  Ceres  and 
Pomona  of  the  National  Grange.  She 
was  a  native  of  Albany,  Vt.,  where  she 
was  born  in  1843.  She  removed  to  Min¬ 
nesota  with  her  parents  when  a  child. 
She  served  as  Master  of  her  own  subordi¬ 
nate  Grange  in  Minnesota  for  four  years ; 
State  Grange  treasurer  for  13  years  and 
Master  of  the  Minnesota  State  Grange 
from  1895  to  1912. 

Mrs.  McDowell  was  boni  in  Woodliull, 
N.  Y.,  in  1851.  Her  father  was  a  com¬ 
missioner  of  schools  and  she  assisted  him 
for  many  years  in  the  preparation  of  his 
reports. '  In  1874  she  was  married  to 
Francis  M.  McDowell,  one  of  the  seven 
founders  of  the  Grange,  who  resided  at 
Wayne,  N.  Y.  During  Mr.  McDowell’s 
long  term  as  treasurer  of  the  National 
Grange  she  helped  in  keeping  the  books, 
thus  becoming  familiar  with  the  office, 
which  later  she  filled  so  acceptably  and 
so  long.  In  later  years  she  resided  with 
her  daughter  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  where 
she  died  a  few  months  ago. 


Hens  Have  “Pip” 

Is  there  any  such  a  disease  as  pip  in 
hens?  Is  it  contagious,  and  is  there  any 
cure  for  it?  My  hens  have  a  hard,  dry 
point  on  tongue  about  half  of  the  length 
and  some  have  just  a  little  on  the  end  of 
the  tongue.  J-  8. 

New  York. 

There  is  such  a  condition  known  as 
pip.  When  there  is  obstruction  to  breath¬ 
ing  through  the  nostrils,  such  as  may  be 
caused  by  roup,  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  mouth  may  bring  about  a 
hard,  dry  scale  upon  the  tongue,  usually 
at  its  tip.  Some  remove  this  scale,  but 
this  may  leave  a  sore  place  beneath  of 
greater  discomfort  to  the  fowls  than  the 
part  removed.  .  The  remedy  is  to  remove 
or  prevent  the  cause  of  obstructed  breath¬ 
ing.  M.  B.  D. 


Specialty-Bred  Leghorns 

For  18  years  we  have  specialized  in  producing  S.  C 
White  Leghorns.  Our  400-acre  farm  has  over  10  000 
breeders  from  pedigree  foundation  flock.  From  these 
we  produce  our  Grade  A  Chicks,  guaranteed  to  pay 
you  better  than  any  others.  Prices:  $17.00  period ■ 
S80  per  500;  SI 50  per  l.OOO.  Immediate  Delivery! 
Free  Year  Book — 64  pages  ;  many  fine  pictures  • 
useful  suggestions.  Write  today. 

LORD  FARMS  &‘Artl* 


Acme  BroilerCHICKS* 


CERTIFIED  White  Leghorns  «. 

Barred  Rocks . $14  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Leg. 

horns  . $12  per  too 

(Under  100  Chicks.  2c  per  chick 
extra.)  Special  prices  on  larger 
lots.  All  strong,  big-boned  and 
healthy.  Order  now.  Catalog  Free. 

WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dept.  R.  Denton,  Maryland 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

Englimh  and  Tanered  Strain 


Ship  C-  O.  D.  25  50 

S. C.  White  Leghorns  ;$3.00  $5.50 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  3.25  6.25 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.25 


100 

$10 

12 

B 


Leghorn  chicks  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records 
Of  *91-300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100* 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 


GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
9.VT-  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Free  Range  Bred 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Anconas  and  Rlk.  Leghorns 
White  and  Barred  Bocks  • 
Columbian  Wynn.  Sc  K.  I.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed  Broilers  *  - 
Light  Mixed  Broilers 


25  50  100  500  1000 

$2.75  $5.25  $10.00  *47.50  $  90 
2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50  90 

8.25  6.25  12  00  57.50  110 

8.25  6.25  12.00  57.50 

8.00  6.75  11.00  52.50 

2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  '75 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Fer  Greater  Profit  TJL8H  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


SPECIAL  SALE-TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX 

For  Delivery  May  16th,  3Srd  and  80th 

Our  Regular  $18  and  $15  Matings  at  $11  per 
hundred.  $100  per  thousand  or  over. 

Equal  number  of  chicks  from  each  mating  in  each  order 
Order  at  once  as  orders  are  booked  as  received. 
Ten-week-old  pullets  for  sale  June  1st. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM,  Middletown,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $9.00  $43.50  $80.00 

S.  O.  Barred  Rocks .  11.00  53.5.0  100.00 

Light  Mixed _  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed _  $10.00 

All  free  range  stock,  carefully  culled  for  size  and  uni¬ 
formity  as  well  as  for  egg  production.  100*  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  new  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER  -  -  MeAlisterviile,  i’n. 


BABY  11th  Year  Experience  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS .  $13  $57.50  $110 

TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  LEG.  10*  47.50  90 

HEAVY  MIXED .  9  43.50  80 

LIGHT  MIXED .  8  87.50  70 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100*  live  guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE  OO  COL  AM  US,  PA. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

Tanered  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns.  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  10.00  4  7.50  90  00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  12.00  67.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed .  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $10.00 

100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  literature 
describing  our  chicks. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  MeAlisterviile,  Pa. 


n  A  nv  Tanered  Strain  W.  Leghorns 
DAD  I  s.  C.  White  Leghorns . 


$10.00  per  100 
9.00  per  100 


ruirvo  Barred  Rocks  .  12.00  per  100 

LIULIld  S.  C.  Reds .  18.00  per  100 

U  n  ..  Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  per  100 

may  Delivery  Ljght  Mixed .  g.oo  per  100 

500  lots  4&e  lesa — 1000  lots  le  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  P.  LEISTER,  MeAlisterviile,  Penna. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  ALJIY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  \srllA 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  Chicks. 

$10.00  per  100  $47.50—500  $90.00  1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Bax  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


BUY 
C.  M.  L. 
CHICKS 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Imported  atock.  Pedigrees  285  to 
314.  We  specialize  in  BARRON  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
High  quality  and  low  prices.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  today. 

C.  M. LONCENECKER 
Box  SO  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG,Sq&  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $11.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . .  9.00  per  10*1 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG.  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorns,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light,  $8.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Box  73  MeAlisterviile,  Pa. 


VALLEY  Tanered  Strain  Wh.  Legli’ns  $1  0  per  100 

VfFW  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  9  per  100 

c  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  1  2  per  100 

Heavy  Mix.,  #1  O  Light  Mix.  7  per  100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
S.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  MeAlisterviile,  Penna. 


ALII  Al/f>  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
■■  I  V#  «V  v  Barred  Rocks 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Bsx  237.  Mifllintown.  Pi- 


CHIX  r  lb%  cMt1  S  n 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  Reds,  Mixed. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  808  Chcstertown,  »«• 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  S«  New  York. 
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Try  the  New 
Holed-Tite 

y  Parcel  Past  Package 

A  fibre  box  with  moulded  car¬ 
riers  to  hold  1  to  12  dozen  eggs. 
Approved  by  Poultry  Tribune 
Testing  Farm. 

Costs  less  — lighter  weight,  yet 
stronger  —  saves  postage  — 
simple  to  use.  Amazing  low 
prices.  Write 

Holed-Tite  Packing  Inc. 

(With  the  International  Paper  Co.) 

100  E.  42nd  Street 
Dept.  H-5  New  York,  N.  Y. 


pareCod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

S  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.O.B. 
10  “  ‘‘  .  ■  •  13-00  f  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
:  products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
"Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

It.  MacKELLA  lt’8  SONS  CO..  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


prMc,  «’ 

CHICKS 


1200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDERS 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generations  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rooks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  free 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  State  University  in¬ 
spection.  100£  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.Y. 

Member  International  liaby  Chick  Association. 


STURDY 

CHICKS 


Linesville  GOLD 
MEDAL  CHICKS 

still  on  top.  After 
winning  STATE 
GOLD  MEDAL 
they  are  win¬ 
ning  cash  for 
others.  You 
can  WIN 
with  Our 


Writi 
toda; 
for  FRET 
BOOKLET 
and  prices 
also  FREI 
BOOK  oi 
BROODING 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — WVckoff  Strain....  $10.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks— Wm.  Nace’s  Select .  12.00 

S-C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  13.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  7.00 

less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2c. 
60  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count.  100#  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Hank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Dept.  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

20M00  Chicks— 1929 

GOODLING’S  super  quality 

lleulthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

k  Plymouth  Rocks... 

“•  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _ 

Broiler  Chicks  |  ®reejj  •  • 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Circular  free.  T1IE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Bo: 
*»  It.  No.  |,  Richfield,  Pcnna. 
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7.00 
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8.00 

15.00 
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6.50 
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6.00 

10.00 
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baby  CHICKS  C.  O.  D! 


oenn  nT%  mon,ey-  last  mail  your  order. 

FVr.r«  ir.’  a?"  guarantee  live  delivery  o: 

°nu  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  L„ _ 

n  on —  25  50  100 

C.  Wh.  &  Br,  Leg . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I,  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

&  Wh.  Wyan .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

BELLEF0NTE  POULTRY  FARM 
_ _  Box  906,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

baby  chicks 

Wh  _  25  50  100  500 

RoobsW.  Br-  Leghorns  $2.75  *5.50  $10.00  *19  00 

Heavv  '  ymmottes,  Reds .  8.50  7.00  18.00  «1.00 

Livht  IW  Ie,'S .  8  25  6.50  12.00  59.00 

Twentv-f™,  ?rB .  2  75  4  50  8  00  89  00 

aw  ii, iH°nL,)aB:e  catalogue  free.  100#  delivery.  Post 
Jmivon,,  e*n  tested  flocks.  19  years  in  business. 
JOHNSON  s  HATCHERY  Ickeeburg,  Pa. 


Countrywide  Situation 

To  get  farm  relief,  farmers  will  need 
to  work  hard  and  use  tlieir  wits  as  usual. 
Here  and  there  they  have  put  their  heads 
together  with  good  results,  as  in  trying 
to  handle  the  worst  puzzle  of  1928-1929, 
“How  to  Sell  a  Big  Potato  Crop.”  The 
answer  was  to  fight  quantity  with  qual¬ 
ity,  or  with  what  looked  like  quality.  As 
usually  happens,  it  was  the  distant  ship¬ 
pers  who  made  the  most  of  the  quality 
idea.  A  fancy  pack  of  Canadian  potatoes, 
the  only  kind  that  could  sell  high  enough 
to  get  over  the  tariff  fence,  brought  double 
the  price  of  most  home-grown  stock  in 
Boston  and  New  York  markets  just  be¬ 
cause  only  the  perfect  potatoes  of  me¬ 
dium  size  were  put  in  the  bag.  Every 
specimen  was  practically  like  every  other 
and  all  of  them  clean,  smooth  and  bright. 

Another  potato  that  sold  at  double  the 
price  of  common  stock  was  the  Idaho 
baker.  These  wTere  Burbanks,  well  graded 
and  of  dry,  mealy  quality.  They  seldom 
brought  less  than  75  cents  per  100  lbs. 
in  producing  sections  and  many  carloads 
made  the  long  trip  to  eastern  markets, 
where  they  met  good  demand  in  the  chain 
groceries.  They  were  grown  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  usually  without  fertilizer 
to  buy.  Growers  of  early  potatoes  have 
usually  depended  on  mere  earliness  rather 
than  fancy  packing,  but  the  fairly  re¬ 
liable  barrel  pack  of  the  Hasting  section 
in  Florida  and  the  well  known  brands  of 
certain  shipping  associations  along  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  have  usually 
brought  considerably  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  run  of  shipments. 

This  year  some  of  the  mid-western 
growers’  associations  have  been  trying  to 
make  a  market  for  potatoes  put  up  in 
15-lb.  bags.  A  bag  of  this  size  is  con¬ 
venient  in  the  busy  chain  stores  and  is 
about  right  for  the  man  who  comes  along 
with  his  motor  car  and  carries  home  his 
own  provisions.  The  bags  sold  at  10  to 
12  cents  above  the  regular  market  price 
and  met  good  demand  among  the  more 
particular  consumers.  They  sold  a  good 
many  of  these  mid-western  potatoes  in 
Buffalo,  where  plenty  of  cheap  potatoes 
from  nearby  producing  sections  were  in 
competition.  The  plan  was  considered  a 
success  and  will  be  repeated  next  season. 

Although  interest  in  the  potato  situa¬ 
tion  has  shifted  considerably  to  the  new 
crop,  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  is 
still  from  northern  producing  sections. 
The  southern  crop  has  turned  out  a  con¬ 
siderably  lighter  yield  than  last  year  and 
even  lighter  than  expected  the  first  of  the 
season.  The  result  was  a  moderate  sup¬ 
ply  of  new  potatoes  in  April,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  earliness  of  the  season. 
Northern  shippers,  too,  were  not  shipping 
heavily  because  the  price  was  too  low  to 
interest  them  much.  About  the  middle. of 
the  month  prices  began  to  creep  up,  gain¬ 
ing  as  much  as  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  in 
some  markets  and  bringing  the  general 
level  back  to  that  of  the  middle  of  March. 
Potatoes  exceeded  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  in 
some  of  the  large  eastern  markets  toward 
the  end  of  April.  This  recovery  was  not 
much  for  producers  to  be  happy  over,  but 
it  would  afford  some  of  them  a  chance  to 
recover  part  of  the  expense  of  raising  the 
crop.  The  market  outlook  for  the  new 
crop  seems  to  be  straightening  out  con¬ 
siderably.  The  South  started  shipping 
early  and  with  its  crop  one-fourth  lighter 
it  seems  likely  to  be  out  of  the  way  on 
schedule  time.  The  northern  crop,  also 
considerably  lighter  than  a  year  ago,  will 
meet  better  conditions  during  the  early 
part  of  its  market  season.  The  prospect 
as  yet  is  no  more  than  average,  but  the 
outlook  seems  good  enough  to  justify  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  crop  and  not  neglecting  it 
as  some  growers  will  feel  tempted  to  do 
after  last  season’s  marketing  experience. 

The  egg  supply  is  one  of  the  few  lines 
on  which  the  northern  farmers  can  de¬ 
pend  as  a  source  of  income  in  Spring. 
The  hens  seem  to  be  making  up  for  lost 
time  and  late  Spring  shipments  have  been 
heavily  catching  up  with  last  season. 
Fortunately,  the  storage  buyers  also  be¬ 
came  active  and  have  been  putting  away 
eggs  as  fast  as  usual  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  price  has  held  fairly  steady 
and  even  advanced  a  little  from  the  low¬ 
est,  thus  suggesting  that  the  worst  may 
be  over,  since  the  average  price  is  close 
to  the  late  April  and  early  May  average 
of  a  year  ago.  It  depends  mostly  on  how 
many  eggs  the  storage  peonle  will  put 
away. 

The  early  start  of  the  pasture  season 
and  the  moderate  prices  for  meal  feeds 
this  Spring  favor  heavy  Spring  produc¬ 
tion  of  butter.  Prices  have  held  close  to 
those  of  a  year  ago.  Usually  the  tendency 
is  slightly  downward  in  April  and  May. 
This  season’s  market  has  been  fully  as 
steady  as  usual.  The  danger  of  compe¬ 
tition  with  foreign  butter  is  one  of  the 
most  uncertain  features  in  the  situation. 
New  Zealand  butter-makers  are  shipping 
heavily  to  Europe,  depressing  the  price 
and  bringing  it  almost  low  enough  to 
compete  in  our  markets. 

Prices  of  lambs  reached  the  highest 
point  of  the  season  lately,  exceeding  $18 
per  100  lbs.  at  Chicago  for  the  best  lots. 
The  supplies  are  a  little  larger  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  but  the  good  demand 
and  high  prices  of  other  meats  help  the 
market  position.  Supplies  of  lambs  dur¬ 
ing  May  are  expected  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  during  the  same  month  last 
year.  Hog  markets  have  been  holding 
very  well.  The  time  is  here  -when  the 
markets  usually  feel  the  effect  of  supplies 
from  the  last  Fall  pig  crop,  but  shipments 
from  that  source  are  not  expected  to  be 
as  large  as  those  of  a  year  ago.  G.  B.  F. 


Announcing 

New  Low  Prices 


For  Utility  Chicks 


BREED 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

W.  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

Barred  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

W.  Rocks 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

Broiler  Chicks 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

100.00 

SPECIAL  MATINGS — Add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices 


No  Special  Matings  broiler  chicks 

Five  big  hatches  each  week  insure  prompt  deliveries. 
Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Remit  with  money  order,  check,  or  cash  registered. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Department  9 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Camden,  N.  J.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


I 


Every  Breeder  Blood -Tested,  Certified, 
Trap -Nested  Under  State  Supervision 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records  ™  ™ - Smin 

For  nine  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Golden  Dollar  Strain. 

EVERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  has  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in  her 
pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  sire  is  officially  pedigreed 
from  dams  with  records  of  from  220  to  311  eggs,  made  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Every  breeder  has  been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials. 

These  tests  made  for  live  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks 
100#  perfect,  absolutely  free  from  bacillary  white  Diarrhea.  Our  big  snow- 
white  eggs  sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our 
breeders  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

4<P_nf;tc  by  f’aul  Sra,th-  the  man  who  built  a 

*  *01115  irom  I  OUliry  $30,000  a  year  business  on  a  12  acre  farm. 

Write  for  your  copy  It’s  free  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  8  Main  Road.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


EIGEN  RAUCH  FARMS- 

RED  BANK  -  NEW  JERSEY 

18™  YEAR 


SCI 

hie 

ks  C.O.D.  SI 

M 

Down  : 

breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 
nssi^BaanMi  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C  n  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 

_  ,  ,  v-niv.no  yj.  U.  Postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Ship¬ 
ment  made  any  time  you  wish.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  BufT  Leghorns.  S.C.M.  Anconas. $3. 25  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
Bd.  St  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Min.  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes,  BufT  Orpingtons  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends.  Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  4.75  9.00  45.00  90 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  3.50  6.00  11.00  55.00  110 

WOLF  HATCHING  A  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  2,  Glbionburo,  Ohio 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


Ji  Let  ns  ship  you  our  chicks,  $1  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks  are 
from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production. 
100%  live  arrival.  Prices  Delivered —  60  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  &  Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas  . $6.26  $10.00  $47  60  $90  00 

Rocks,  Bar.,  White,  Buff;  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  .  6.25  12.00  67.60  110  00 

Buff  Orp.,  W.  Wyand.,  S.  L.  Wyand.  &  Part.  Rocks .  6.75  13.00  62  60  120  00 

_ :  B’  J’  Giants,  I8c.  Order  direct  or  send  for  illustrated  circular. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  60,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


hicks 


Get  our  big  POULTRY  MANUAL.  ,ore  you  buy.  Save8  money. 


Get  all  the  information  be- 
^  fore  yo 

fcine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and  pedigreed  males  behind  them.  If  you  want  real  pro¬ 
ducers  we  have  them.  We  can  fill  your  requirements  if  you  will  let  us  know  what  you  want. 
FATAI  Ofw  ¥WI  FRFF  14  wiM  ht;l11  y°u  malc«  more  money  from  your 

®  poultry  plant.  Write  to  us  if  you  have  a  poultry 

problem  and  we  will  give  our  best  advice  and  help. 

Write  today— we  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  A  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  184  TIBO,  OHIO 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  HIGH  RECORD  MATINGS 

300  to  326-Egg  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove 


a  satisfaction,  to  our  customers  at  the  following  prices:  50  100  500 

Wh.,  Br.,  BufT  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Orpingtons .  6.50  12.00  57.50 

S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Barron  Leghorns .  7.00 

Giants  .  9.00 

Light  Mixed  . 4  00 

SPECIAL  TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  8.50 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &.  EGG  FARMS,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO. 

Albert  Studer,  Prop.  —  Ref. :  Farmers’  State  Bank. 


13.00 

17.00 

8.00 

16.00 


62.50 

80.00 

40.00 

75.00 


1000 

$90.00 

115.00 

120.00 

8o!oo 

145.00 


SPXC1AL/EGC  bred  chicks 


NO  MOISEY  -  WJ&  vSM-UF>  C.O.O. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out- 
s  ; a  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 

"Smm  healthy.carefully  selected.  004  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  26  60  100  300  600 

g.  L.  White  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.60  $  6  75  $13  $28  00  $62 

teedbB  A^h'ter  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &R.  C.  Reds .  4.00  *  7.75  16  43  00  72 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4  26  8  26  16  46  25  76 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds .  9  26  6  00  II  s?- 00  62 

,u  Jersey  Black  Giants .  g™  ,,60  £}  M 

THE  AHA  HATCHERY  Route  15,  AHA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


ASHBERY 

POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Sodua,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  are  from  our  own  breeders.  One  of  the  finest  flocks 
of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in  the  State.  Certified  and  Supervised 
by  Cornell  University.  88c,  20c,  16c  prices  will  be  reduced  in 
May.  (Satisfaction  Guaranteed.) 


723 


<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  11,  192^ 


N*w  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free 


s.  c.  w. 

LEliHOKSS 

Week  ot  Grade  A . tl&.UO 

May  13  Speolal  Matings _  17. OU 

Weak  of  Grade  A .  14.00 

May  20  Special  Matings . ...  10  00 


S.  C.  R  1 
REDS 
$18.00 
20.00 

16  00 
18.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$20.00 

23.00 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 

$23.00 

26.00 


17.00 

20.00 


20.00 

23.00 


Prloss  ars  per  Hundred.  For  orders  ot  2j  cnicks  add 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement 
will  receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


LRNCHSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
•  STANDARD  QUALITY- 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  Egg  Production 
and  Standard  Quality.  By  poultrymen  trained  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
catalog  is  chicken  from  cover  to  cover,  write  for  it  or  order  from  this  ad.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
Varieties — Postpaid  prices:  25 

Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns... .#4.00 

Rose,  Single  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas . _  3.75 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.25 

Rose,  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  4.25 

White,  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons..  4.50 
Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants - - - 

Special  Mating  Chicks  3<f  each  higher.  _  , 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  Route  20  Lancaster,  Ohio 
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.$4.00 

#7.50 

#14 

#41 

#67.50 

#130 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13 

38 

62.50 

120 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15 

44 

72.50 

140 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15 

44 

72.50 

140 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16 

47 

77.50 

150 

.  5.50 

10.50 

20 

59 

97,50 

190 

Heavy  Broilers  #12.00 

Light  #10.00 

money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
lying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  y 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically yf. 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ‘  . 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association,  Send  now  'A 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bo*  42  Fairport,  N. 


THEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  caict'ully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorca*,  Buff  Orpingtons. 
White  Wyandottes.  1X«  and  up.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N. 


FREE 


CHICK 


BOOK 


BARRON 


LEG  HORN 

CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
1  lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  $13  per  100. 
$63  60  per  500.  $130  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  7-14-21-28.  Chicks  100*  Live  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clousor  Box  R  Klalntaltaravlllo,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  box  of  on*  hundred  ordered. 

MAY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $13.00  per  100 

Barred  Books,  Beds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  .  14.00  per  100 
Wli.  Bocks,  Wyandottes, Buff  Orpingtons..  16.00  per  100 
April  $3  more;  June  and  July  $8  less.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  lOo  Light  and  Heavy  13c, 
AH  Heavy  14c.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  8end  for  folder.  80HOKN  HORN'S 
HlTCHtKV.lld  tf.ln  St., Hackensack, N. 2.  Phone  1608  or  1604 

BABY  CHICKS 


&o 

♦  6.50 


100 

♦  113.00 


Barred  and  White  Bocks .  ♦8.541 

Tancred  or  Barron  _ 

White  Leghorns .  2.76  6.541  10.04) 

Mixed .  ...  *.*»  4.50  8.00 

Special  Prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

E1)G F W 4)4)1)  POULTRY  FARM  X  HATCHERY 
Arthur  I,.  Koinlg  MoAllstervIlle,  Pa. 

TAKE  NOTICE” 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns...  *3  00 

Barred  Box .  3.50 

Bliode  Island  Beds .  3  50 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  4.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.75  —  -  -  - 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  - 

Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  171.  Richfield,  Penna. 

from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  Barred  Bocks.  13cs  B.  I. 
Beds.  13c;  Heavy  Mixed.  10c.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 

paid.  R.  YV.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  Peiinu. 


,04)0 

CHICKS  F 

4)11 

MAY 

1)  K.  L 

IVKRY 

50 

100 

.500 

1000 

*5  50 

$10  00 

$47. 50 

$  90 

6  5# 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

6.5# 

12.00 

57  50 

110 

7.50 

1400 

65  00 

4.50 

8  00 

37.50 

70 

5-00 

#50 

45  00 

85 

ange  flocks. 

100*  arrival. 

CHICKS 
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C.O.D.  Prompt  service. 

Chua.  F.  Ewing 


P« 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

lit.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


R  SINGLE  COMB  Q 
HOOF  ISLAND  REDW 


ReoschickS 


PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  \\>eUy 

Every  breeder  trapnested  and  every  chick  from  our  own 
egg  One  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and  partic¬ 
ulars  write,  1)006 {.ASTON  MANOII  )  l KM,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


Vt.  Certified,  tested,  sires 
IHODE  ISLAND  RED^  from  200-300  hens.  3  weeks 
Chicks.  Dnv  old,  ♦24)  per  100;  $1 94)  per  1,000.  Circular. 

ASCl'TNEY  FARMS  RN-14)  I1ARTLAND,  VT. 


Dark  red  color.  Sired  by  200-egg 
males  or  better.  $2  0  per  100 

SUNNY ACRES 

Pascoag  Rhode  Island 


Q„,,.  J  D„_L  Cn-n-p  Blood-tested  flock.  N.  Y.  State  Cer- 

□  arrea  nOCK  Cgg*  tided.  100— $10.OO;  selected.  100— 

$6.00;  360— *20  00  AKTIIUK  1.  IHY,  Auburn,  N.  Y„  It.  8 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  The Kind  that  lay. 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plitetown,  N.  J. 


IKf; 

pirilc  - 

W  w  W  “breeding 
IL  >  W  "Reds  on  our 

own  Farms  with  12  years  of 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry  ■ 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub¬ 
bard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 
sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
Farms  and  profit-making  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

■Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 

8-10-WEEK  PULLETS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Evey  breeder  a  high  production  bred  bird— all 
are  100*  clean  by  State  test,  and  carry  high  record 
contest  blood  lines. 

You  can’t  buy  better  bred,  or  sturdier  chicks. 
Customers  are  growing  96*  and  more. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  K  Attleboro,  Mass. 
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Years 


gOBIRD 

BABY  CHICKS 

I  Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  famous  thruout 
the  country  for  high  production,  vigor 
and  size.  Our  4,000  breeders  averaged 
60%  for  December  and  #5%  for  Jan¬ 
uary. 

LARGEST  RED  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. — trapnested,  bloodline,  disease  free. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


An  Egg  Problem 

Can  you  tell  me  why  a  boiled  egg,  if 
given  a  twirl  on  a  table  will  spin  around 
like  a  top,  but  a  raw  one  will  not?  An 
infertile  egg  spins  a  little  more  readily 
than  a  fertile  one.  m.  d. 

Connecticut. 

Here  is  something  that  calls  for  an  ex¬ 
planation.  Our  first  thought  was,  an¬ 
other  Columbus  with  his  little  joke  about 
an  egg,  but  we  have  tried  it  and  you  are 
right.  A  boiled  egg  will  spin  readily 
upon  its  side ;  an  unboiled  one  will  not. 
We  have  not  yet  tried  a  fried  egg.  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  fact  is  generally 
known.  We  listened  the  other  night  for 
upwards  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
country  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to 
eggs.  We  thought  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  that  had  ever  been  suspected  about 
an  egg  that  he  did  not  touch  upon,  but 
he  did  not  mention  this  and  we  doubt 
his  knowing  it.  We  shall  mention  it  to 
him  sometime,  prepared  to  chortle  when 
he  acknowledges  that  we’ve  got  him. 

Some  will  say,  “What  of  it ;  what  mat¬ 
ter?”  It  does  matter.  Any  unexplained 
phenomenon  matters.  Some  that  have 
been  explained  need  going  over  again. 
If  Newton  had  dismissed  the  falling  ap¬ 
ple  from  his  mind  with,  “Oh  well !  of 
course  an  apple  falls,  nothing  to  hold  it 
up,”  we  should  not  have  had  the  great 
law  of  gravitation  which,  before  the  Ein¬ 
stein  era,  held  even  the  planets  to  their 
courses.  We  are  not  an  Einstein,  but 
here  is  our  explanation- — take  it  or  leave 
it.  A  solid  object  will  not  spin  unless 
its  weight  is  so  balanced  upon  a  center 
that  centrifugal  force  is  exerted  equally 
in  all  directions  from  that  center.  This 
may  not  be  very  clear  to  you.  It  isn’t 
to  us. 

Now,  the  contents  of  an  unboiled  egg 
are  to  a  certain  extent  movable,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  completely  fill 
the  shell.  When  the  egg  is  twirled,  they 
surge  from  one  end  to  the  other,  thus 
constantly  altering  the  position  of  the 
egg’s  equilibrium  and  preventing  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  fixed  point  upon  which 
it  can  revolve.  Boiling  an  egg  solidifies 
its  contents,  thus  fixing  a  center  of 
weight  upon  which  it  can  spin.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  center  will  be  found  some¬ 
where  between  the  two  ends,  varying  with 
the  shape  of  the  egg. 

That  matter  being  settled,  we  come  to 
the  explanation  of  why  an  infertile  egg 
spins  more  readily  than  a  fertile  one.  Our 
solution  of  this  problem  is,  it  does  not. 

M.  B.  D. 


Early  Care  of  Turkeys 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  on 
turkeys?  I  have  August  hatched  tur¬ 
keys  but  not  any  gobbler.  When  will 
these  turkeys  begin  to  lay?  How  long- 
do  they  have  to  be  mated  before  lay¬ 
ing?  How  long  after  mating  are  the 
eggs  fertile?  What  should  I  feed  the 
young  and  what  do  for  lice?  N.  Y. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Turkeys  in  the  Northern  States  begin 
to  lay  about  the  middle  of  March.  They 
should  be  mated  about  10  days  before  the 
eggs  are  kept  for  hatching,  though  this  is 
a  variable  time.  Once  mating  suffices  for 
the  season.  If  the  eggs  are  placed  under 
hens  or  mother  turkeys,  treat  these  a 
few  days  before  the  hatch  is  expected, 
or  more  than  once,  with  a  good  lice 
powder  worked  down  between  the  feath¬ 
ers,  and  give  the  bird  clean  nesting  ma¬ 
terial. 

When  the  poults  are  hatched,  grease 
their  heads,  skin  beneath  wings  and  vent 
with  warm  lard,  using  the  tips  of  the  fin¬ 
gers.  Poults  are  fed  upon  the  kind  of  foods 
given  young  chicks,  the  first  feeding  be- 
ieng  given  72  hours  after  hatching.  Dry 
bread  crumbs  and  hard  boiled  eggs,  the 
fine  chick  grains,  and  chick  “starter” 
with  dried  buttermilk  are  all  good.  Boiled 
eggs  are  rich  food  and  should  be  fed 
sparingly  though  one  of  the  best  early 
foods.  Dry  bread  squeezed  out  of  milk 
is  good. 

Some  poults  will  need  to  be  taught  to 
eat  by  holding  a  bit  of  the  food  between 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  offering  it  to 
them.  Tender  greens  are  needed  and 
milk  or  fresh  water  should  be  always  at 
hand.  The  danger  from  overfeeding  has, 
perhaps,  been  so  much  stressed  that  some 
poults  do  not  get  enough  to  eat,  but 
judgment  in  this  respect  should  be  used. 
The  behavior  of  the  poults  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  are  properly  hungry 
for  their  meals  or  cloyed  by  too  much. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ducks  Among  the  Hens 

Our  neighbors  have  four  ducks  (two  ; 
male).  They  delight  in  chasing  our  hens. 
A  man  tells*  us  that  ducks  sometimes  kill 
hens.  Is  this  a  fact?  They  surely  don't  | 
like  the  ducks.  The  rooster  will  run  like  i 
a  good  fellow  when  he  is  cornered  by 
them.  M.  K. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  do  not  say  what  breed  of  ducks 
these  are.  Muscovey  ducks  are  often  ill- 
tempered  and  will  kill  domestic  fowls. 
We  have  never  known  the  Pekin  or 
smaller  “puddle”  ducks  to  do  this.  The 
bill  of  a  duck  can  strike  a  hard  blow,  and 
we  can  well  understand  how  a  hen  might 
be  dazed  by  one  tap  on  the  head  and 
easily  killed  then. 


Brookside 

CHICKS 


20,000  weekly,  order 
now,  you  can  depend 
on  getting  good  stock 
at  reasonable  prices. 

50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  .$6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.on 
u  •*  t.  >—  ”  on  13.00  (32.50  120  00 

13.00  62.50  120JI0 


Barred  Rocks  . . .  7.00 

R.  X.  Reds  .  7.00 

Tancred  Strain 

Leghorns  .  8.00  14.00  67.50 

Broiler  Chicks  ...  5.00  9.00  43.00 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel 


130.00 

82.50 

post, 


full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

2,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ten  to  twelve  weeks,  ready  for  shipment 
May  20th  at  $1  each,  f.o.b.  Stockton. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


100 

500 

1000 

$10 

$47.50 

$90 

10 

47.50 

90 

12 

57.50 

1 10 

12 

57.50 

1 10 

8 

37.50 

70 

Chix  from  Large  Breeders 

SUMMER|  PRICES 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg.. 

Everlay  Brown  Leg.... 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks. 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds . . 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8 

Our  breeders  are  selected  forsize,  type  and  egg  modi,, 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  ail  about  om 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 

STOP!  LOOK!  Li  STEW 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  iiiia 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ...  $4.00  *7.50 

Rocks  or  Reds .  3.50  6.50 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.00  5  50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00  5.50 

Light  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks, 

Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FltEF 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant.  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS 


100 

$1400 
1200 
10. 00 
10.00 
8.00 


500  10(0 

$67.50  $130 

57  50  no 

47.50  n 

47  50  90 

37.50  70 
100*  at  riv:i  I. 


Prompt  delivery — Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 


Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
S.C. While  Leghorns 
Heavy  Mixed 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  & 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1 


50 

$6.50 

6.50 

5.50 
5.50 


100 

$12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

10.00 


500 
$57.50 

57.50 

47.50 
47.50 

HATCHERY 
Richfield,  Pa. 


1000 
$110 
1 10 
90 
90 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leohorns  S3. 00  $5.50  $10.00  $47  50  S  90 
S.  C.  Hacks  and  Reds  -  3.50  6  50  12  00  57  50  110 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpinotons  -  -  3  50  6  50  12  00  57  50  110 

White  Wyandottes  -  -  -  3.50  6.50  12.00  57  50  110 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  2.75  4  50  8  00  37  50  7 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  rich™lj2>.  pa 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $  9.00  $42.50  *  80 

Barron  and  Wyckofl  Leghorns _  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Hocks  and  K.  I.  Reds  12.00  57.60  HO 

Light  Mixed .  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed .  *10  00 

Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched;  strong  and  vigorous. 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAllstervtlle.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


50  100  500  1000 

R.  I.  Reds .  $6.60  *12.00  *57.50  *110 

B.  Rocks .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

8.  C.  W.  Legliorns .  5.50  10,00  47.50  90 

White  Rocks .  7,50  14.00  67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  7.60  14.00  67.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  10.00  47.50 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  20*  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Stop,  Look  and  Take  Notice 

to  the  Low  Prices  on  Cocolamus  Husky 
Chicks  tor  May  Delivery 

25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  *3.00  *5.60  *10.00 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  O.  Reds .  3.75  6.50  J2.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  .  .  3.00  5  50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  1.50  4.50  9  00 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid 
Special  prices  on  600  and  1000  lots. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


Batoy  CliiclAS 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flock? 

May  and  Junk  Pricks  25  50  100  500  1006 

S.C.  W.  Legliorns .  $2-75  $5.50  $10  00  $47  50  $  90  00 

S.  C.  Bar.  Hocks  and  Reds  3  25  6-50  12  00  57  AO  lt*-M 

Light  B.  Mixed .  2.50  4-50  8  00  37-50  75  00 

Heavy  B.  Mixed .  2.75  5-50  10  00  47  50  90.00 

100*  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  R.  3  Mlllorstown,  Penna. 


ULSH’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


White  Wyandottes  -  *13.00  per  00 
W.  Rocks  and  Bar.  Rocks  12  00  per  100 
Heavy  Mixed  -  -  -  -  9  00  per  100 

Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Spring.,  Pa. 


Bred-to-Lay  Chicks,  $10  Per  Hun. 

Barred  Rocks-Wh.  Leghorns  May  and  June  deliveries 

26  Chicks...  S2.7S  50  Chicks  ..*5.25 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  MILFORD.  OEl 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS  Moderate  Prices 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  catalog.  Visitors  welcome 

Prof,  llurry  1{.  Lewis.  Davisvllle,  IS.  I.»  I*»x  K 

BADV  rUirifC  from  free  range  flocks.  Barred  Recks 


*he  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Don’t  Neglect  the  Summer 
Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees 

Out  here  in  Ohio,  as  these  notes  are 
written,  the  blooming  period  of  fruit 
trees  is  from  10  days  to  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  normal.  In  the  Ohio  Valley 
region,  fruit  reached  full  bloom  as  much 
as  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  average. 
Further  north  the  variation  from  the 
average  was  not  quite  as  great,  but  still 
great  enough  to  make  the  blooming 
period  rank  as  one  of  the  earliest  in  the 
past  20  years. 

At  this  early  period,  April  25,  we  are 
hearing  a  good  deal  concerning  damage  to 
fruit  by  frost,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
heavy  damage  to  only  slight  injury.  We 
assume  that  other  sections  of  the  Middle 
West  have  been  subjected  to  weather 
conditions  similar  to  ours.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  frost  has  already  done 
considerable  damage,  and  we  are  still 
quite  a  long  way  from  being  out  of  the 
woods  so  far  as  possible  frost  injury  is 
concerned. 

In  years  like  this,  it  is  worth  while  for 
the  fruit  grower  to  withhold  final  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  his  prospects  in  this  section 
until  about  the  middle  of  May.  One  of 
the  real  dangers  is  that  growers  may 
over-estimate  the  amount  of  frost  dam¬ 
age,  and  stop  their  spraying  or  dusting 
operations  or  carry  them  on  only  half¬ 
heartedly  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  live  buds  on 
trees  well  laden  with  bloom  will  not  in¬ 
frequently  develop  crops  so  heavy  that 
thinning  might  be  required.  Then,  too, 
in  low  sections  of  an  orchard  the  frost 
line  may  be  so  well  defined  that  there 
may  be  heavy  or  complete  loss  on  the 
lower  sections  of  the  tree  and  enough 
fruit  still  remain  for  a  commercially 
profitable  crop  in  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Many  a  grower  has  discontinued  his 
spray  treatments  in  a  year  like  this  with 
the  petal  fall  spray,  to  find,  by  the  first 
of  August  as  the  apples  increase  in  size, 
a  fair  sized  but  scabby  and  wormy  crop 
of  apples.  Pathologists  tell  us  that  the 
period  of  infection  from  scab  this  year  is 
apt  to  extend  over  a  long  period,  thus 
rendering  the  after-blossom  sprays  im¬ 
port  ant  in  the  control  of  this  disease. 

Spray  material  at  Summer  strength  is 
inexpensive  as  compared  with  the  bene¬ 
fits  in  reduced  damage  for  disease  and  in¬ 
sects  to  both  fruit  and  foliage.  It  is 
much  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry.  It 
does  not  take  many  apples  on  a  tree  to 
justify  spraying  it  once  or  twice ;  be¬ 
sides,  a  tree  with  healthy  foliage  will 
store  up  more  reserve  for  the  next  crop 
than  one  defoliated  prematurely  by  dis¬ 
ease  or  insects.  It  never  pays  to  neglect 
a  fruit  tree.  c.  w.  ellenwood. 

Wooster,  O. 


Wild  Mint  As  a  Weed 

I  have  a  half-acre  field  badly  infested 
with  wild  mint.  The  roots  are  long  and 
jointed.  Cultivation  seems  to  spread 
rather  than  remedy  it,  as  every  little  bit 
of  the  root,  having  an  eye,  will  grow. 
Will  someone  who  has  had  experience 
with  this  pest  tell  what  can  be  done  to 
clear  it  but?  G.  V.  L. 

Greely,  Va. 

Headers  who  have  had  a  siege  with 
this  miserable  weed  are  requested  to  send 
their  experience.  We  should  say  that  get¬ 
ting  out  as  many  of  the  roots  as  possible 
and  then  planting  a  crop  that  required 
continuous  hoeing  would  help.  If  cab¬ 
bage  can  be  put  on  that  field,  a  good  start 
toward  clearing  out  the  mint  might  be 
made.  Readers  have  told  us  about  killing 
quack  in  this  way. 


Kussian  Mulberry  as  Wind¬ 
break 

N'  ould  the  Russian  mulberry  make  a 
good  ^  windbreak  or  a  desirable  hedge 
lence?  Home  nurseries  recommend  it  for 
these  purposes,  but  as  I  have  never  seen 
't  grown  I  would  like  to  be  advised. 
” 1161-6  we  would  want  to  plant  it  is  on 
trie  north  side  of  our  house,  which  is  very 
windy  in  the  Winter,  and  we  need  a  wind- 
oreak  and  a  hedge  to  break  the  snow- 
drif*s.  h.  s. 

This  variety  of  mulberry  is  the  hardiest 
ot  any  of  the  mulberries  and  will  make  a 
factory  wind-break.  In  form  it  is  a 
■  mail  tree  with  a  bushy  head,  small  leaves 
^  ,  S1|iall  fruit,  the  latter  usually  dark 
•  t  although  sometimes  white.  This  va- 
* a.  tendency  to  spread  from  the 
P  ace  of  original  planting,  which  is  the 
!v  objectionable  feature  about  it  with 
..  ,u',  *  am  acquainted.  When  planted  as 
nedge,  it  should  certainly  make  an  effee- 
v  e  saow  screen.  b.  h.  sudds. 


How  to  adapt  your  soil  to  meet  the 
needs  of  your  plants  ? 

What  kind  of  fertilizer  to  use  and  how  to 
apply  it? 

How  to  keep  lawns  thick  and  velvety,  free 


from  weeds  ? 
You  can  easily 


find  the  answers  to  these  and 


hundreds  of  other  practical  garden  questions  in 


GARDENERS  and  GROWERS  GUIDES 


By  E.  C.  Vick 


Garden  Editor  of 
New  York  American 


A  Few  of  Thousands  of 
Testimonial  Letters 

"More  value  than  1  ever  saw  for  the  money.” 
—  Fred  MeKinnis,  Emerado,  N.  D. 

"I  am  delighted  with  the  books.” — Hoy  J. 
Smith,  La  Fontaine.  Ind. 

“Tlie  finest  set  of  hooks  I  ever  saw  on  the 
subject." — Wm.  A.  Hart,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"Books  are  beyond  my  expectation.  I  have 
purchased  different  books  on  the  subject,  but 
this  is  the  most  complete  set  of  its  kind  I 
have  ever  read.” — W.  E.  Gilman.  Richmond, 
Va. 

What  Editors  Say 

'  It,  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  gardening  we 


Ln  simple  language,  free  from  technicalities,  this  nation¬ 
ally  known  authority  tells  how  to  solve  every  gardening 
and  growing  problem.  Four  handsome  volumes,  more 
than  1,800  pages,  printed  on  good  paper  in  large  clear 
type;  substantially  bound  in  flexible  covers.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  photographic  views  and  specially  pre¬ 
pared  pen  and  ink  diagrams.  Indexed  for  quick  reference. 

This  is  a  complete  reference  library  for  all  successful  garden¬ 
ers,  both  home  enthusiasts  and  commercial  growers,  also  for 
florists,  nurserymen  and  landscapers. 


have  seen."- — Seed  Trade  News. 

"These  books  have  shown  us  the  cause  of  a 
vast  variety  of  failures.  Written  in  simple 
language,  sensibly  illustrated,  they  are  just 
what  the  average  householder  lias  been  looking 
for — not  that  thq  farmer  cannot  find  something 
of  interest  in  them.”— Tiines-Union,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

"It  seems  very  doubtful  that  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive.  practical  guide  of  the  sort  could  ho 
found.” — Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


E.  C.  Vick, 
Author 


With  these  volumes  at  hand,  you  can  readily  increase  the 
value  of  your  home  at  small  cost. 

If  you  are  a  commercial  grower,  you  can  increase  your  profits, 
both  by  growing  more  produce,  of  better  quality,  and  by  market¬ 
ing  it  to  better  advantage. 

Many  purchasers  of  this  set  have  broken  away  from  salaried 
jobs  and  are  now  leading  independent,  prosperous  lives  in  the 
great  outdoors,  where  there  is  no  age  limit. 

Others  have  told  us  that  the  knowledge  gleaned  from  a  single 
volume  saved  them  more  than  the  price  of  the  complete  set. 

These  books  are  used  as  textbooks  in  schools ;  they  deserve  a 
place  in  your  library. 

This  Set  FREE  for  Examination 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below ;  no  money  required.  Ex¬ 
amine  this  splendid  set  in  the  privacy  of  your  home,  then  send 
ns  $1  within  7  days,  and  $1  monthly  for  five  months,  only  $6  in 
all.  If  for  any  reason  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  set,  return  it. 

THEO.  AUDEL  &  CO. 

65  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 

Theo.  Audel  &  Co., 

65  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Send  me  a  set  of  Gardeners  and  Growers  Guides. 
I  will  either  return  them  within  one  week  or  will  remit  $1  and 
$1  a  month  for  five  months  ($6  in  all). 

Name 


Address  . 

Occupation  . . vji 


Toung 

Portable 
Poultry 
HoosesA 


i  x  a  Ft.  '’Amherst”  House; 

JL. 


Brooder  Houses— 
Summer  Shelters 


We  are  prepared  to  ship  brooder-houses 
promptly  to  house  your  May  chicks.  Also 
open-air  shelters  with  tight  roofs,  strong 
frames  and  walls  of  wire  netting,  ideal  for 
growing  stock. 


FREE  CATALOG  illustrates  Poultry- 
Houses  and  Shelters,  Pigeon  Houses  and 
If  alibi  t  Hutches. 


E.G. YOUNG  CO. 


85  Depot  street 
Randolph,  Mum, 


PURE  NORWEGIAN 
COD  LIVER  OIL 

Highest  quality  obtainable  and  at  lowest  prices.  Tested 
Norw eglanJCoU  Liver  Oil  gives  your  chicks  the  necessary 
growth  and  bone  building  vitamins  A  and  D. 

Gallon  can,  $1-75;  6  gallons,  $5.50 ;  10  gallons, 

$12  50;  SO  gal.  Drums,  $35  00,  F.  O.  B.  Boston. 
Send  check  or  money  order  NOW l 

ALLSTON  LABORATORIES 
38  North  Beacon  St.  Allston,  Mass. 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

ulletS 

Free  range  grown,  from  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Healthy,  free  range.  N.  H.  State  Accredited  stock. 
Good  type,  large  birds.  Best  for  poultry  and  eggs. 
Day-Old  Chieks.  Circular.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Walter  W.  Combs  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


FROM  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  *9  per  100  ;  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  *10; 
Light  Mixed.  80.  Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  100#  live 
del.  guar.  Mltcbell’a  Reliable  Poultry  Firm, HMler»tona,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  S. 
Supervised 


BABY  CHICKS 

8  C  W.  Leghorns  in  limited  quantities  for  May  and  June 
delivery.  Price  $16.00  per  100.  Terms  10#  with 
order,  balance  before  delivery. 

HENRIETTA  LEGHORN  FARM  HENRIETTA,  N.  Y. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 


CHICKS 


Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  lung  deep  rectangular 
bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  production. 

$10  00  Per  100;  $47.50.  500;  $90,  1000. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


8.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
$10  per  100.  R.I.Red, 
$14  per  100.  Free  de¬ 
livery.  24  years  shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Booklet. 

It  A  ItY  CHICKEN  FARM  ON-HI!l>SON 
Phone  4F14  Staatsburg,  N.  V. 


Baby  Chicks 


JERSEY  GIANT  CHICKS 


$26  Per  Hundrod— B. 

arrival  guaranteed. 

LONG  VUE  FARM 


W.  D.  Tested  Breeders.  100#  live 
Order  from  this  advertisement. 
.  -  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes  Sherman 


Bowden,  Bex  195  A,  Mansfield,  0 


O  Fine R. I. Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
C^niCxIVOalso  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  MRS 

FRANK  MEIER,  Pineknoll  Farm.  Noaan  Road.  Paughktepsic.  New  fork 

Tancred  Strain,  $14.00  per  100. 
L.  HAMBLIN  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


.eghorn  thicks 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

GOOSE— Toulouse,  Brown  and  White  China. 

DUCKS— Pekin,  Indian  Runner,  Crested,  Black,  East 
Indian,  White  and  Pied  Muscovie,  Mallard. 
Also  Goslings  and  Ducklings. 

LINDA  VISTA  FARM  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 

TURKEYS 
EGGS 
BABY 
TURKEYS 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM.  Box  R,  Ronka,  Penna. 


Esbensharle’s  Famous  Bronze  Strain  will 
pay  you.  Customers  report  raising  up 
to  95#  without  previous  experience. 
Free  instructions  with  orders,  assures 
success.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Citalog.  Come  to  Headquarters. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

We  offer  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragausett 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Eggs  from  selected  disease  free 
scock.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTOK  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
Ullp,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


2,000  m,dT;,.i’ol°d"  turkeys 

$05  a  hundred,  Bam.-  number  booked  for  May  delivery 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Bronze  Turkey  Poults  $ f "mhfsJo 

100.  Eggs.  66c  each.  Jersey  Giant  Chicks,  $20  per  100 
prepaid;  Eggs,  SIO— 100.  ARTZDALE  FARM.  Wood, tack.  Va. 

DUCKLINGS— From  Mammoth  Fokins,  sao  per  100. 
May  and  June  delivery,  L.  A  I„  Ca.MIam,  Albion,  N.  V. 

DUCKS  INDIAN  RUNNER— Wonderful  layem. 


Profitable.  Circular, 
per  12.  Postpaid.  HOWARD  M.  MONROE 


EGGS  SI  60 

Lexington,  Masa. 


niirKI  INLS  wbite  Pekin;  25  or  more,  25c  each, 
iMJVllLluvicy  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  Is  my 
2oth  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factory ville.  Pa. 


AMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLING,  $80  per  100. 
■  Fineststock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Lakevlew  Poultry  Farm  -  Darker,  N.  Y. 

in  Mammoth  Bronzo  Turkoy  or  Mammoth  Toulouse 
■  n  Goose  Eggs,  $6.00  postpaid.  Big  type  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa 

UCK  EGGS— Mammoth  White  Pekin.  $12  OO  bun. 
delivered.  PLEASANTVIE W.  Sadsbury villr,  P» 

Mammoth  pekin g»ucklings-$sh  p.riuo 

EGGS— $12.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson.  New  York 

Wh  HnllanH  Ftrffc  501  Baby  T"rkeys,  n.  y.  state 

mi.  nuiiana  Eggs  stock.  C, pie,  Camp  Fbyni.  Re..«.elaer,N .  Y. 

GOLD  T||P|/CV  CfifiO  extra  large  size.  $6  tor  13,  post- 
BACK  IUm\CI  CUUO  paid.  FLORA  WHITE,  Hr andon,  Vt. 


nr 


D 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Flock  head¬ 
ed  by  lst-3rd-4th  Bronze  Toms  at  Boston  1929.  EGGS 
$60  per  100.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Bronze titrkey  hatching  eggs— boc  ea. 

Poult8.$l  ea.  ANNIE  WILHELM,  Wrentham, Maas. 


Pheasant  Eggs 

Ringnecks,  from  choice  stock,  hardy  birds,  $3.50  set¬ 
ting  of  12  eggs.  Beared  White  Silky  Bantam,  setting  of 
12  eggs,  $2.50.  Black  Cochins  Bantam,  setting  of  12 
eggs,  $2.00,  A1-.PJIEU8  COE,  8ufferi»,  New  York 


PHEASANT  EGGS  nurtured  healthy- 

stock.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  SLEEPY 
HOLLOW  FARM,  Box  36,  POCANTICO  HILLS,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  S25  per  hundred. 
Small  lots,  28c.  IIAUHY  LE8TF.ll,  Itaiiaomvillr.,  V  V. 


BOURBON  REDS  Horningand  Bauman  Strains.  Eggs 
and  Poults.  FLORENCE  MCKI’IIY,  Exit  Springfield,  N.  V. 


Exceptionally  fine  mammoth  bronze  turketi— Kggs  76c 
Infertlles  replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  fARM,  Dannille,  N.  r. 


AUSTRALORP  HATCHING  EGGS— Special  offer:  100— 
*12  SO,  15— *2.50.  THE  APYRTROPHER  FARM.  Huntmqtan.  N.  Y. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

On  page  602  you  printed  a  letter  from 
a  New  Jersey  subscriber  asking  informa¬ 
tion  about  Monarch  Royalty  Corp.  The 
Bank  Commissioner  in  this  State  refused 
to  let  this  company  do  business  after  an 
investigation.  Also,  you  can  buy  the 
stocks  on  the  street  at  about  one-half 
the  price  they  are  asking  for  them. 

Maine.  M.  c.  u. 

This  report  is  confirmed  by  the  State 
Banking  Department  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  Apparently  the  Maine  officials 
safeguard  the  interests  of  its  citizens 
more  efficiently  than  those  of  most  of  the 
other  States. 

In  reference  to  yout  letter  from  A.  W., 
New  York,  in  the  Publisher’s  Desk  col¬ 
umn,  issue  of  April  20.  permit  me  to  say 
that  in  the  short  time  I  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  I  have  seen  this  service  contract 
exposed  many  times,  and  doubtless  you 
will  expose  it  many  times  more. 

Last  summer  some  men  connected  with 
this  Universe  Motor  Service  Corp.,  of 
4046  Broadway,  New  York  City,  had  an 
accident  on  their  own  account  near  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y.  Now  If  this  contract  they 
sell  for  $20.75  is  worth  anything,  it 
surely  should  protect  their  own  sales¬ 
men;  but  did  it V  As  both  sides  called  on 
me  to  give  them  the  story  as  to  what 
actually  happened,  it  would  appear,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  men  in  the  Universe  Motor 
Service  Corp.  asked  the  defendant  for 
$1,000  damages,  the  service  contract  was 
not  worth  much,  and  surely  not  the 
$5,000  A.  W.  claims  he  was  told  it  was 
worth. 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  reliable  com¬ 
panies,  whether  insurance  companies  or 
otherwise,  protect  their  own  salesmen’s 
interests.  In  this  case  it  appears  the  men 
Avere  not  protected,  since  they  took  the 
matter  to  law.  C.  R. 

New  York. 

From  the  above  report  the  agents  sell¬ 
ing  sendee  contracts  do  not  regard  them 
as  a  protection  in  case  of  accident.  Any¬ 
one  reading  the  contracts  before  signing 
would  readily  discover  the  character  of 
the  contract,  but  strong-arm  salesmen 
have  a  way  of  securing  signatures  to  or¬ 
ders  without  giving  the  victim  any  chance 
to  read  the  contract. 

On  October  16,  1928,  I  ordered  two 
overcoats  from  a  salesman  representing 
Paramount  Clothiers,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
paying  the  salesman  $6,  and  balance, 
$28.50,  when  coats  were  sent.  In  due 
time  the  coats  came,  but  were  not  any¬ 
thing  like  those  we  ordered,  and  although 
the  company  guarantees  refund  in  event 
garments  do  not  satisfy,  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  refund.  The  coats  were  re¬ 
turned  promptly  and  the  salesman  is  else¬ 
where.  The  papers  co\rering  the  entire 
matter  are  enclosed  herewith,  and  if  you 
can  recover  for  me  the  $28.50  I  paid  the 
company  I  shall  be  grateful.  I  did  this 
against  my  better  judgment,  and  do  not 
deserve  any  sympathy,  but  hate  to  be 
beaten  out  this  way.  E.  w.  s. 

Maryland. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  experience  in 
purchasing  clothes  from  salesmen  for  this 
class  of  houses.  Paramount  Clothiers, 
Inc.,  has  some  financial  responsibility, 
but  the  concern  has  treated  our  letters  in 
behalf  of  the  subscriber  with  silent  con¬ 
tempt.  Not  all  houses  selling  suits  and 
coats  through  agents  treat  their  custom¬ 
ers  in  this  manner,  but  such  experiences 
are  frequent  enough  to  warrant  us  in 
cautioning  readers  against  giving  orders 
to  any  houses  in  this  line  that  are  un¬ 
known  to  them. 

Mr.  Lee  has  not  made  any  adjustment, 
and  probably  never  will.  N.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  the  usual  result  of  dealings 
with  Arthur  Lee  of  Riverhead,  N.  Y.  We 
have  had  complaints  for  many  years 
back.  In  this  case  100  Begonia  plants 
Avere  sent  him,  but  he  never  paid  for 
them.  Keep  the  record,  and  save  the 
small  losses. 

If  you  shipped  farm  produce  to  II.  J. 
Caul  &  Co.,  Inc.,  280  Washington  Street, 
Ncav  Y'ork  City,  to  be  sold  on  commission, 
and  have  not  received  your  pay  for  same, 
you  can  file  a  verified  complaint  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Albany,  N.  Y..  against  its  commis¬ 
sion  merchant’s  bond.  Blank  form  of 
complaint  can  be  obtained  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Albany,  N.  Y..  and  must  be  filed  Avith 
him  on  or  before  July  24  to  receive  con¬ 
sideration. 


I  have  thought  of  taking  up  a  corre¬ 
spondence  course  of  George  Baker's, 
president  of  Railway  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  Avould  like 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  this  is  a  re¬ 
liable  firm  or  not.  s.  L.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  proposition  is  typical  of  the 
easy-money  schemes  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  course  line.  That  anyone  can  become 
a  competent  railroad  man  through  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  taxes  the  credulity  of 
the  most  innocent. 

Hoav  would  you  like  to  make  a  profit 
of  $2,500  on  an  investment  of  $30? 

The  above  query  is  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  of  a  circular  sent  out  by  Stratton 
&  Stratton  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  promotion  of  the  stock  of 
Inspiration  Lead  Project.  With  the  cir¬ 
cular  matter  the  firm  sends  out  an  “op¬ 
tion  certificate”  asking  the  recipient  to 
forAvard  $10.  Stratton  &  Stratton  pre¬ 
sent  their  proposition  as  a  “speculation.” 
In  our  opinion  a  “gamble”  would  better 
describe  it. 


Are  the  Wrigley  Pharmaceutical  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  the  en¬ 
closed  circulars  all  right?  Would  you 
advise  me  to  send  them  any  money? 

Pennsylvania.  *  D.  c.  R. 

No,  we  Avould  not  advise  the  subscri¬ 
ber  to  invest  money  in  the  above-named 
enterprise.  There  is  no  information  in 
the  circular  to  Avarrant  in\-esting  a  pen¬ 
ny  in  it,  and  much  to  cause  suspicion. 
The  appeal  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
directors  having  voted  to  make  applica¬ 
tion  to  list  the  stock  on  the  New  York 
Curb.  It^remains  to  be  seen,  hoAvever, 
Avhether  the  management  of  the  Curb 
Exchange  Avill  favorably  consider  the  ap¬ 
plication.  This  company  must  not  be 
confused  Avith  the  Wrigley  of  chewing- 
gum  fame. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  American  Grocers'  Society, 
Inc.,  with  offices  in  Union  Building.  9 
Clinton  St..  Newark,  N.  J.?  Have  they 
paid  any  dividends  the  last  10  years  and 
what  are  the  shares  worth?  F.  E. 

Massachusetts. 

The  American  Grocers’  Society  of  Netv- 
ark,  N.  J.,  Avas  a  so-called  co-operative 
association  of  grocers,  the  purpose  of  the 
association  being  to  purchase  groceries 
for  its  members  and  stockholders  at  a 
lower  price  than  charged  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  trade.  During  the  time  of 
its  existence  avc  had  many  complaints 
that  the  society  charged  a  higher  price 
than  the  regular  trade,  the  society  merely 
being  a  wholesale  distributor  of  groceries 
itself,  and  subject  to  the  same  expenses 
as  other  Avholesale  houses.  And  as  is 
the  rule,  such  co-operative  projects  are 
not  as  Avell  managed  as  the  regularly  or¬ 
ganized  business  houses.  The  society 
went  into  bankruptcy  in  December.  1923. 
and  has  in  the  meantime  been  liquidated. 
The  investments  in  the  stock  are  there¬ 
fore  a  complete  loss. 

I  have  been  showing  Chester  White 
hogs  at  the  fairs.  Last  Fall  I  shipped 
from  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  and  1  ar¬ 
rived  in  Rochester,  N.  II.,  Sept.  28.  They 
ran  only  about  one-half  the  time,  so  when 
I  got  there  they  Avould  not  let  me  un¬ 
load  and  sIioav,  for  the  fair  commenced 
the  day  before.  They  had  accepted  my 
entries  and  I  was  showing  for  $104,  so  I 
think  the  railroad  owes  it  to  me.  I  have 
gone  to  fairs  for  10  years  and  never  had 
such  a  mix-up  before.  Coming  back  took 
much  less  time.  C.  L.  A. 

New  York. 

We  refer  to  this  record  merely  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  necessity  of  getting  ship¬ 
ments  started  time  enough,  and  also  the 
necessity  of  making  clear  to  your  agent 
exactly  Avhat  is  being  shipped,  and  make 
sure  that  the  full  insurance  is  taken. 
The  transportation  companies  Avill  not 
pay  claims  for  more  than  the  published 
amount,  unless  extra  insurance  is  taken 
out.  They  will  not  pay  the  published 
amount  on  a  live-stock  contract  unless 
there  is  special  insurance.  Have  a  clear 
understanding  Avith  your  agent  or  with 
the  officials  of  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany  before  making  shipments.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  receipts  and  contracts  are 
binding. 


A  farmer  recently  sued  a  railroad 
company  for  killing  his  coav.  The  jury’s 
verdict,  in  favor  of  the  farmer,  read :  “If 
the  train  had  ran  as  it  should  have  run ; 
if  the  bell  had  rung  as  it  should  hav^e 
rang ;  if  the  Avhistle  had  bloAved  as  it 
should  have  bleAv,  both  of  which  it  did 
neither — the  coav  Avould  not  have  been  in¬ 
jured  when  she  was  killed.” — Credit  Lost. 


A  CRAIN E- LINE  SILO  IS 


Let  CRAINE 
Raise  Your 
Dairy  to  a 
Higher  Level 
of  Profit 


Send  for  Further  Information 
Photographs  and  Catalog 

Craine,  Inc.,  makes  Wood  Stave,  Triple  Wall, 
Tile,  Concrete  Stave  and  Solid  Concrete 
Silos — the  largest  choice  in  the  country.  Get 
prices  on  each  of  these  types  —  also  this 
month’s  special  discounts,  our  time-pay¬ 
ment  plan,  etc.  Write  today  before  it  slips 
your  mind. 


INSURANCE 

1.  Against  the  Corn  Borer 

2.  Against  too  big  Feed  Bills 

3.  Against  shrinking  Summer  Pastures 

4.  Against  winter  Milk  Shortage 

FIGURES  compiled  by  experts  show  that  a  silo 
averages  $343.66  a  year  profit;  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  milk  for  35c  a  hundred  less  and  that 
every  farmer  without  a  silo  who  keeps  10  head 
of  stock  pays  for  a  silo  each  year  in 
extra  cost  of  feeding  and  in  smaller 
production.  Have  YOU  enough  silage 
capacity  on  your  farm  ?  Good  business 
to  get  the  facts  before  answering  this 
question. 

THE  EXPLANATION 

This  diagram  explains  how 
Crainelox  rebuilds  old  stave 
silos.  Over  the  old  staves  is 
placed  our  special  moisture 
and  acid-proof  Silafelt.  Then 
a  continuous  Crainelox  hoop¬ 
ing  from  bottom  to  top.  It  pro¬ 
duces  astrong,  sturdy,  barrel¬ 
like  silo  that  will  resist  wind 
and  weather  for  a  genera¬ 
tion.  (Some  _ 

in  use  today 
were  repair¬ 
ed  25  years 
ago.)  Special 
prices  this 
summer. 

AVrite  for 
particulars. 


STAVE  SECTION  a 

£ir  EE 


CRAINE,  inc. 


60  Adams  Street 


Norwich,  New  York 


Build  agriculture 
on  a  firm  foundation 

AN  imposing  example  of  modern  engineering  skill,  the 
new  35-story  New  York  Central  Building  rests  on 
a  foundation  planned  to  support  its  great  weight. 

Beneath  its  mass  of  steel  and  stonework  are  two  levels  of 
New  York  Central  train  tracks.  Towering  astride  Park 
Avenue,  immediately  north  of  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
two  streams  of  city  traffic  pass  directly  through  it.  This 
monument  to  sound  planning  stands  as  an  inspiration  to 
every  thoughtful  person. 

Agriculture,  like  railroads  and  office  structures,  must 
build  on  a  firm  foundation.  All  three  represent  long-time 
investments.  Instead  of  steel,  cement,  and  granite,  per¬ 
manent  agriculture  must  be  built  upon  wise  counsel,  able 
leadership,  and  sound  judgment  to  withstand  the  storms 
of  unrest,  discontent,  and  political  strife. 


The  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Relations 
Department  is  to  study  your  problems  and  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  the  interest  of  permanent 
agriculture. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston&  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Obio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Raspberry  Grower  Loses 
Heavily 

raspberry  grower  in  one  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  was  hard  hit.  His  loss  could 
have  been  prevented  had  he  known  what 

Last  Fall  he  “tipped  in”  the  ends  of 
his  Cumberland  black  raspberry  canes 
and  had  good  prospects  for  30,000  plants. 
This  Spring  be  found  that  fully  50  per 
cent  of  the  tips  had  never  struck  root  at 
all.  and  many  of  those  that  did,  made 
very  inferior,  worthless  plants.  It  wasn’t 
a  case  of  winter-killing  exactly,  because 
at  no  time  during  the  Winter  did  it  get 
cold  enough  to  kill  Cumberland  black 
raspberry  canes.  The  loss  was  due  to 
the  weakening  of  the  canes  by  anthrac- 
nose  a  fungus  disease  which  attacks  the 
new  canes  of  raspberries  in  the  Spring, 
causing  purplish,  circular,  to  elongated 
blotches  up  and  down  on  the  canes.  When 
the  attack  of  the  disease  is  bad,  these 
blotches  unite,  causing  one  solid  mass  of 
“scab”  over  the  canes,  interfering  with 
the"  circulation  of  sap  so  that  the  canes 
weaken  and  die. 

Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that 
those  canes  that  failed  to  strike  root 
and  those  making  very  few  roots,  were 
badly  infected  with  the  anthracnose, 
while  the  canes  that  did  make  good  plants 
had  very  little  or  no  anthracnose  on 
them.  Most  of  the  canes  that  were  bad¬ 
ly  ipfected  were  also  winter-killed,  not 
only  back  to  where  the  branching  of  the 
canes  began,  but  back  into  the  main  cane 
itself. 

The  loss  in  plants  alone  from  this 
grower’s  two  acres  was  over  $200,  and 
the  possible  crop  of  berries  was  cut  at 
least  50  per  cent.  This  could  have  been 
prevented  had  the  grower  sprayed  his 
raspberry  plantation  for  anthracnose 
last  Spring.  To  prevent  anthracnose  is 
about  the  only  reason  for  spraying  rasp¬ 
berries.  The  application,  time  and  ma¬ 
terial  suggested  for  anthracnose  control 
are  as  follows  : 

First,  spray  before  growth  starts  in 
the  Spring,  using  lime-sulphur,  five  gal¬ 
lons  made  up  to  50  gallons  with  water. 

Second,  apply  second  application  when 
the  young  shoots,  the  ones  which  come 
up  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  are  six 
to  eight  inches  long,  and  use  lime-sulphur, 
one  gallon  made  up  to  50  gallons  with 
water.  This  application  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  about  a  week  or  so  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  open.  A  2-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture 
might  be  used  for  this  second  application 
also.  There  is  less  danger  of  burning 
the  leaves  than  when  lime-sulphur  is 
used. 

Third.  —  This  application  might  be 
made  in  severe  cases  just  ahead  of  blos¬ 
soming,  using  lime-sulphur,  one  gallon 
made  up  to  50  gallons  with  water. 

As  preventive  measures,  always  set 
healthy  plants  from  disease-free  planta- 
lions,  and  always  remove  the  old  canes, 
that  part  left  from  last  year’s  growth, 
often  spoken  of  as  the  “tail,”  before 
young  plants  are  set.  Anthracnose  is 
carried  to  young  plantations  on  this  short 
piece  of  old  cane.  Out  these  old  canes 
off  and  cover  up  the  young  plants,  leav¬ 
ing  none  of  it  above  the  ground. 

B.  W.  KEITH. 


PIE  KNIFE >STERJLiN^  HANDLE 
HONEY  BACK  IF  HOT  SATISFIED 


CHARLES  C. CAMPBELL 
JEWELER 
LOCKPOBT,  N.y. 


del-mar-va  the  market 

BASKET  OF  THE  EAST 

Ihree  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  New  York,  Phila- 
aeiphiK  Baltimore  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsyl- 
'ama.  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splendid  produc¬ 
tive  land,  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  Low 
paces.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little  snow  and 
neezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE. 
Address  1  67  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Reliable  over  60  years.  Develop  your 
own  business  near  home. 

M.  C.  MILLIMAN  •  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers  ’Exchange 

o£  hdvertlslne  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  oi  following  week. 

^apartment  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
mui!'  ers,'  feut  110  display  advertising  or  ad- 
eiusine  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


‘  Vs  < forking  farmer  to  take  full  charge 
must  n  commercial  orchard  operation; 

iii"  ar7-e  knowledge  of  cultivation,  spray- 

salart  ini  an,d  packing;  give  experience  and 
Dayton,  letter‘  T“  T‘  HALL0CK  &  SON, 


in  Smgle  men  and  women  as  ati 

$50  '?iStltutiou  f feeble-minded 

(enclosing0, au<1  maintenance;  apply  b 
Illation  as  ”‘ferenc.es  and  giving  eomplet 
IXTENDvvm  PreJ10us  employment)  to  1 

Rockland  Co  '  NIf.ehworth  Village, 


dmtin?T*S,  rna“  capable  of  handlir 

U>\Ega  vdaS,11151  on  100  acres 
_  h  0AK  POULTRY  FARM,  Baby 

'VtoN?oEmTnA  "oman  capable  of  cook 

on  Long  a  large  fruit  and  po 

Rabylon,  N  y]  L0XE  oak  POULT] 


WANTED — Cheerful  woman  as  eook-housework- 
er  in  family  of  two  adults,  two  children;  for 
country  home  in  Maryland ;  would  consider  two 
sisters  or  mother  and  daughter,  latter  as  nurse 
for  children.  ADVERTISER  6360,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  family  two  adults,  evuple  take 
entire  charge  cooking,  housekeeping  and  gar¬ 
dening;  no  farm  work,  but  must  be  familiar 
farm  ways  or  used  to  farm  living;  unquestion¬ 
able  references  from  last  employer;  salary  de¬ 
pendent  upon  ability.  ADVERTISER  6394,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  at  once,  experienced  single  man  for 
farm  work,  $40.  ADVERTISER  6384,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Strong  boy  over  16  to  work  on  a 
vegetable  farm;  $40  a  month  with  room  and 
board.  B.  GASPORINO,  Mystic,  Conn. 

WANTED — Two  good  general  farmers  with 
help;  good  houses  and  conditions;  a  good 
chance  for  the  right  parties.  ADVERTISER 
6402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  for  commercial  poultry  farm;  Long 
Island;  man  to  work  with  laying  hens,  and 
woman  to  cook  for  help.  ADVERTISER  6417, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— A  married  dairyman,  no  children, 
on  gentleman’s  estate;  must  board  men;  must 
be  good  butter-maker;  will  write  all  details  to 
anyone  interested  in  a  first-class  place.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  260,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  as  working 
housekeeper  m  Summer  home  near  Albany; 
all  conveniences,  no  heavy  work,  moderate 
wages.  ADVERTISER  6407,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  wanted  who  would  be  interested 
in  starting  poultry  farm  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  on  liberal  share  basis;  must  be  married, 
and  be  able  to  prove  that  he  ean  produce  re¬ 
sults.  ADVERTISER  6409,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  Protestant,  settled  man,  year  round 
general  outside  work,  lawn,  garden,  cow,  etc. ; 
unfurnished  small  house;  enclose  copy  of  ref¬ 
erences  first  letter;  salary  $100.  BOX  217, 
Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  by  farmer  near  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  ex¬ 
perienced  poultry  man,  married,  capable  of 
plowing  and  light  farm  work;  salary  $75  per 
month,  also  substantial  interest  in  profits  of 
poultry  business.  ADVERTISER  6411,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED — Male — Elderly  single  man  as 
farm  helper  on  small  dairy  farm  in  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn.;  steady,  all-year-round  position  and 
good  home  including  board  and  lodging;  must 
understand  milking,  care  of  stock  and  be  able 
to  do  general  farm  work ;  state  wages.  Ad¬ 
dress,  CHARLES  HECIIT,  119  Mainaroneck  Rd., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Competent  white  woman  for  general 
housework  for  family  of  four  (two  school 
children) ;  only  one  wanting  steady  position 
need  apply;  small,  new  house,  modern  kitchen; 
no  laundry;  own  room  with  private  bath;  $15 
a  week;  state  age  and  experience  in  reply. 
MRS.  M.  S.  GOULD,  205  Willow  Street,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 

WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
good  pliysital  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  eighth  grade  education;  must 
be  active  and  free  from  physical  deformities 
and  of  good  moral  habits;  salary  $60  to  $90  per 
month  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry;  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  County,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City;  promotion  according  to  ability 
and  service;  for  complete  information  apply  to 
LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.D.,  Superintendent,  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  or  elderly  couple  needed  to  'board  four 
or  five  men  on  farm;  permanent  home — attrac¬ 
tive  position;  house  unfurnished;  men  have  sepa¬ 
rate  quarters.  ADVERTISER  6420,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  wanted,  waitress  and  housework,  sal¬ 
ary  $50-$60  per  month  and  maintenance;  state 
age,  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TU¬ 
BERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Iloltsville,  L.  I., 

W ANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  good  milker;  state  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  6421,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  take  care  of 
our  cottage  at  the  Rest  Farm  and  to  cook  for 
one  gentleman,  the  superintendent  of  the  farm; 
very  light  work  and  an  excellent  home  for  the 
right  person.  ADVERTISER  6423,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  couple,  without  children; 

woman  to  do  cooking  and  general  housework; 
man  to  take  eare  of  garden,  lawn,  help  in 
house,  etc. ;  must  like  children,  be  willing,  con¬ 
scientious  and  neat  about  themselves  and  work; 
this  is  a  dairy  farm  proposition  located  in 
Bucks  County,  Pa.  Apply  to  JOSEPH  O. 

CANBY,  Hulmeville,  Pa.,  stating  wages  in 
first  letter. 

Situations  Wanted 

TWO  young  men,  gardeners’  helpers,  ambitious; 

salary  $40  a  month  and  board.  LARSEN, 
606  52d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

AGRICULTURAL  specialist  desires  connection 
with  estate  as  manager;  whether  your  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  of  reorganization  or  establishment, 
the  writer  is  competent  in  any  branch  of  the 
industry;  no  mediocre  proposition  considered. 
WILLIAM  LEE  HALLECK,  Riehlandtown,  Pa. 

PAINTER-PAPERIIANGER  wants  board,  $5.50 
day  (8  hours),  all  carfares.  GEORGE  BROCK- 
TEN,  Poningo,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 

A  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  American,  desires  work, 
handy  with  all  tools,  familiar  with  repairs 
on  farm  or  estates,  in  fact  a  good  general  me¬ 
chanic;  good  home  with  steady  work  more  de¬ 
sired  than  large  salary;  New  York  State  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license.  ADVERTISER  6400,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  —  Middle-aged  Protestant- 
Araerican  farmer  as  caretaker  or  watchman 
on  estate;  no  liquor;  permanent,  able  and  will¬ 
ing;  good  references.  ADVERTISER,  R.  F.  D. 
99,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

MAN,  32,  married,  one  child,  wants  position 
as  chauffeur,  watchman  or  houseman  in  coun¬ 
try;  references.  ADVERTISER  6404,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted — Young  man,  20,  willing, 
wants  light  work  on  farm;  Jersey  preferred. 
R.,  185  Pearsall  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

COUPLE,  refined,  wants  a  position  with  refined 
people  as  chauffeur,  gardener,  cook,  waitress; 
Protestants;  country  preferred,  not  essential; 
kindly  state  conditions.  ADVERTISER  6405, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  25,  Swedish,  5  years’ 
experience,  short  course  trained,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  commercial  poultry  farm;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  to  learn  fruit  farming, 
willing  to  work  for  small  wages  to  start. 
ADVERTISER  6408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


COUPLE,  Germans,  farmer,  sober,  diligent 
workers;  man  also  chauffeur  or  truck  and 
tractor  driver;  wife  general  housework,  cook; 
wants  steady  position  with  trustworthy,  decent 
employer  at  once:  offers  with  salary  to  start. 
ADVERTISER  0410.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  farmer,  26,  wants  position  on  large 
poultry  farm  interested  in  raising  capons; 
salary  $50  to  start  including  board  and  room. 
ADVERTISER  6414,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  sober, 
reliable,  white,  American-Protestant,  wants 
position  on  modern  chicken  farm.  A.  W.  BELL, 
617  North  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  on  poultry  farm, 
experienced;  $50  month  and  maintenance. 
HANSEN.  160  Smith  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  farmer,  21,  years  in  country; 

good  worker,  experienced  in  every  kind  of 
farm  work  and  machinery;  wants  place  on  good 
farm;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY’MAN,  married,  one  child;  lifetime 
experience  all  branches  but  caponizing;  wants 
permanent  position;  brooding  of  chicks  my  spe¬ 
cialty.  ADVERTISER  6415,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MILK  route  .a  New  Jersey  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  retail  milk  route,  over  250  quarts, 
about  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  like  to  connect  with  a  growing  milk 
concern;  will  invest;  Christian,  33.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  American,  32,  wants  position 
with  responsibility  in  modern  certified  dairy; 
have  10  years’  practical  experience  in  dairy 
work;  able  to  produce  certified  milk  with  low 
bacteria  count;  can  take  charge;  state  wages 
and  living  conditions;  excellent  references. 
LOCK  BOX  477,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


CONNECTICUT  Agricultural  College  has  gradu¬ 
ating  students  available  as  herdsmen,  poultry 
plant  managers,  orcliardists,  greenhouse  man¬ 
agers,  estate  managers  and  numerous  other  posi¬ 
tions.  Apply  to  COMMITTEE  ON  APPOINT¬ 
MENTS,  Storrs,  Conn. 


WANTED  by  young  man,  good  workman,  no  bad 
habits,  position  on  private  place,  entire  charge 
up-to-date  dairy.  Phone  RED  BANK  14S9. 


POULTRY  school  graduate,  38,  married,  two 
children;  15  years’  practical  experience,  eight 
with  present  employer;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6425,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  for  sale,  7%  acres,  7-rooin  house,  all 
improvements,  newly  decorated  in  and  out¬ 
side;  chicken  houses  for  1,500  hens,  barn  and 
outbuildings  on  hard  road.  JOHN  II.  QUINN, 
4  William  St.,  Wantagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  80  acres,  $2,350;  no  hills, 
no  stones;  mild  Winters;  $850  caNli;  also  80- 
acres,  $4,000,  half  cash.  GEO.  HOPPES,  Owner, 
R.  2,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  store,  garage,  blacksmith 
and  wheel-wriglit  shops;  situated  on  Elkton- 
Salisbury  main  highway;  dwelling  available. 
SAMUEL  J.  COMLY,  Kennedyville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms,  town  of  German,  Chen¬ 
ango  County,  N.  Y.  Write,  DR.  GEORGE  S. 
WEAVER,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Trade  my  seven  lots  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  for  farm  or  house;  will  pay  cash  for  bal¬ 
ance;  send  description  to  JOHN  KRUPA,  706 
Homewood  Ave.,  Warren,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  five  acres,  modern 
house,  ten  rooms,  large  barn,  every  kind 
fruit  and  berries;  have  run  road  side  stand  and 
gas;  on  State  road  to  Cape;  for  particulars, 
L.  C.  HALL,  R.  F.  D.,  Kingston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  an  established  tea  room  on 
the  best  road  in  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER 
6363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  New  Boston,  N. 

H.,  10-rooin  house,  large  barn,  175  young  ap¬ 
ple  trees  in  prime  bearing,  large  blueberry  pas¬ 
ture,  cuts  80  tons  hay;  good  soil,  free  from 
rocks;  sold  to  settle  estate.  Write  to  G.  H. 
CAUGHEY,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  or  call  on  O.  A. 
Sutherland,  New  Boston,  N.  H. 


120- ACRE  farm  for  sale;  good  8-rooin  house, 
two  barns,  other  buildings,  woodlot,  rich  gar¬ 
den  soil;  telephone,  electricity;  well  watered; 
on  main  road,  near  town.  H.  L.  SEWARD, 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — House  about  six  rooms,  bath,  some 
land;  commuting  distance  to  New  York;  state 
price,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6374,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm  in  Otsego  County, 
pleasantly  situated,  wonderful  Summer  home, 
excellent  house;  photo;  reasonable.  FITZ¬ 
GERALD,  6  Spencer  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  farm  in  one  of  the  best 
farming  sections  of  Maine;  excellent  for  stock 
or  dairy;  about  300  acres  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  wood,  timberland  and  well-watered  pas¬ 
ture;  has  carried  75  head  of  stock;  125  acres, 
broad,  smooth  fields,  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
crops;  fruit  trees  and  berries;  near  good  schools, 
stores,  churches,  towns,  railroad,  good  roads, 
etc.;  good  house  with  granite  foundation,  hard¬ 
wood  floor,  furnace  and  bathroom;  cow  barn, 
silo,  horse  barn,  garage,  poultry  houses  and 
various  other  buildings  in  good  condition;  own¬ 
er  called  away  and  must  sell  at  a  sacrifice  to 
make  quick  sale  and  close  up  affairs;  will  in¬ 
clude  all  farm  machinery  without  extra  charge 
to  quick  buyer;  price  $10,000;  will  consider  any 
reasonable  offer.  N.  E.  BASSETT,  New 

Sharon,  Maine. 


WANT  to  rent  small  house  In  country,  New 
York  State,  two  years’  lease;  state  rental 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6398,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PIGEON  farm  and  beautiful  five-room  bunga¬ 
low  with  glass  sun  parlor,  bath,  steam  heat, 
electricity,  gas  for  cooking  and  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  front  and  back  veranda  screened  and 
glass  enclosed:  garage  and  feed  room  in  rear; 
located  on  half  an  acre  of  land,  10  minutes 
from  center  of  beautiful  town  of  Vineland; 
mail  delivered,  bus  for  school  children;  flying 
yards  for  1,500  birds;  will  include  1,400  breed¬ 
ing  pigeons  in  sale  of  property;  these  birds  will 
make  you  real  money;  pigeons  pay  big — will 
teach  you;  price  $17,000;  see  this  fine  place; 
reference.  Tradesman  Bank.  Vineland,  N.  J. 
ADVERTISER  6403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Greenhouse  and  nursery  business 
on  main  road  in  city  of  10,000.  doing  $15,000 
business,  can  be  doubled;  fine  10-room  house 
in  good  condition,  all  equipped;  about  10,000 
feet  glass,  10,000  evergreens,  overhead  irriga¬ 
tion,  about  5  acres  of  land;  am  selling  on  ac¬ 
count  of  health:  details  if  interested.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  LET — Three-room  apartment  in  suburban 
borne,  all  improvements,  commuting  distance; 
rent  reasonable.  BOX  37,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 


BUY  76  acres  in  Trumble  County,  Ohio;  fair 
buildings  near  cement  road,  near  country  club; 
nice  high  land;  a  dairy  farm  for  $3,000,  $1,200 
cash;  no  agent.  JERRY  E.  MILLER,  Rt.  1, 
Middlefield,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Beautuiful  home  and  small  dairy, 
right  at  a  thriving  town  in  Southern  Vir¬ 
ginia.  J.  DUDLEY  WOODARD,  North  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Large  farm  in  Southeastern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  beautiful  country  home  and  fine,  level 
land.  J.  DUDLEY  WOODARD,  North  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — In  beautiful  little  county  seat 
town,  Fairfax,  Va.,  two-story  bungalow, 
eight  rooms,  bath,  pantry,  sleeping  porch,  fur¬ 
nace,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water;  lot 
110  by  160  feet,  on  State  highway;  improved 
by  lawns,  shrubbery,  trees,  garage;  town  of 
600  population;  schools,  churches,  bus  and  ear 
lines;  14  miles  south  Washington,  D.  0.;  four 
State  highways:  price  $8,500,  cash  and  terms. 
MRS.  W.  P.  MONCURE,  Fairfax.  Va. 


WANT  equipped  poultry  farm,  Long  Island  or 
New  Jersey.  HOLT,  1937  Dean  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y\ 


COUNTRY  gentleman’s  farm  direct  from  owner, 
Woodlawn;  140  acres  highly  cultivated,  first- 
class  buildings,  16-room  colonial  house,  spring 
water,  everything  available;  hard  road,  adjoin¬ 
ing  State  game  farm.  MILTON  MARUATT, 
Haekettstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT  or  shares,  six-room  house,  with 
long  water-front,  suitable  for  duck  farm;  also 
big  poultry-house.  HULL  E.  TUTHILL,  Mnt- 
tltuek,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  lease,  with  buying  option,  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  farm,  1,000  capacity;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred,  within  100  miles  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  6399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  to  let — 30  acres  of  tillable  soil  suitable 
for  truck  gardening;  small  house  without 
modern  Improvements;  40  miles  out  Westchester 
County;  low  rent  to  reliable  and  responsible 
party.  F.  J.  IIELUER,  295  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


$1,000  GETS  tourists’  lodge,  Albany-Buffalo 
Turnpike;  large  house,  newly  painted,  furni¬ 
ture;  price  $3,000.  LUTHER  SNIDER,  Car¬ 
lisle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm  cheap.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  <541 0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIVE  farms,  30  to  250  acres,  $800  to  $10,000. 

suitable  Summer  homes,  practical  dairy,  stock 
farms;  best  milk  markets,  fine  scenery,  best 
water,  electricity  available;  plenty  wood,  lum¬ 
ber,  pastures.  OWNER,  Pettingill  Farm, 
Chester,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm  or  Summer  home;  high 
elevation;  for  further  information,  write  BOX 
58,  Sliutesbury,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT  on  shares  or  partnership,  well- 
equipped,  200-acre  farm,  in  New  Jersey,  to 
reliable  party  witli  some  cash  to  take  interest 
in  stock.  ADVERTISER  6422,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Home  and  pigeon  plant  situated  in 
Vineland,  N.  J..  “the  California  of  the  East,’’ 
consisting  of  a  9-room  house,  hot-water  heat, 
electricity,  all  modern  improvements,  garage, 
pigeon  houses,  up-to-date,  stocked  poultry- 
house,  all  kinds  fruit,  2  acres  fine  lawn  and 
shaded;  particulars,  B.  F.  RELYEA,  509  N.  E. 
Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — At  scenic  Marlboro-on-IIudson,  beau¬ 
tiful  farm  home,  all  conveniences;  32  acres, 
heavily  fruited.  WM.  A.  FOWLER,  Marlboro, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  about  60  acres,  good  soil  and 
buildings,  50  miles  of  New  York  or  Philadel¬ 
phia;  New  Jersey  preferred;  full  particulars, 
price.  ADVERTISER  6424,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  (44),  formerly  postmaster  and  owner  of 
successful  general  store,  desires  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  to  manage  or  assist;  may  in¬ 
vest  in  business  later.  ADVERTISER  6419,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY. — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6.60;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone.  ItOSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  nice  color,  fine  flavor,  clover,  60-lb. 

can,  here,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.40;  10-lb.  pail, 
within  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6  per  60- 
lb.  ean.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted.  MAPLECREST  FARM, 
Cottekill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buj'  Surge  milker.  J.  F.  CARD. 
Lindenau,  Texas. 


NEW  YORK  maple  syrup,  $2.50  gallon,  delivered 
in  fourth  zone.  CLARK  BRIGHT,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 


CHESAPEAKE  Bay  fish;  sliad,  sea  bass,  floun¬ 
ders,  etc.,  12  to  25  cents  pound,  prepaid  ex¬ 
press,  in  25  to  100-lb.  lots;  if  you  run  a  road¬ 
side  stand  you  can  sell  plenty  of  them  at  a 
good  profit,  or  make  up  an  order  among  your 
neighbors  and  get  wholesale  prices.  WM.  LORD, 
Cambridge,  Md. 


SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacbs; 
helpful  in  asthma,  refreshing  in  the  sick  room 
and  shut  ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweetheart  and 
friend;  cretonne  cover;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25,  postage 
paid,  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE, 
No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — -Hen  manure,  no  bedding,  $10  per 
ton  in  quantities.  51.  A.  SHAW,  Box  256, 
Belehertown.  Mass. 


GENTLEMAN,  iady  and  girl  (7),  want  board 
in  country  for  August,  near  lake  or  brook, 
quiet:  Christians;  no  other  boarders.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fop  SPRAYING 
SPRINKLING 

HAULING  WATER 
SAP  GATHERING 
GASOLENE-OIL 
LIQUID  MANURE 

^  and 
Dozens 

of  Other 

IQ  II  Uses 


F.  O.  B. 
Columbus,  O. 
and 

Harrisburg, 

Penn. 


Horse 

Drawn 


Cost  U.  So  Gov’t  $275  Each 


Brass 

Faucets 

and 

ONE 

Large 

Faucet 


'  Extra  Well 
Made -Will  Last 
A  Lifetime 


Every  Farmer- Fruit  Grower 
and  Road  Builder  Should  Take  ‘ 
Advantage  ot  this  Bargain  Offer 


Brand  New* 
Never  Used 


Easily  Converted 
Into  a  Sprayer 

3y  making  a  few  changes 
in  the  pipe  connection,  this 
outfit  can  be  converted  into 
an  air  pressure  sprayer 
worth  at  least  $300.00. 

Complete  Instructions 
Sent  With  Every  Cart 


<uov 


No  farmer,  fruit  grower  or  Road  Builder  should  fail  to  take  ad-  You  take  absolutely  no  risk  m  ordering  e^er  the  VVatei  Gait, 
vantage  of  this  offer.  This  cart  can  be  used  for  Spraying,  Sprink-  Farm  Cart  or  Farm  Wagon  offered  here.  The  publishers  ot  this 
ling  potatoes  or  vegetables — for  sprinkling  roadways — for  hauling  paper  have  investigated  these  carts  and  would  not  accept  this  aa- 
water — for  sap  gathering  or  dozens  of  other  uses.  Tank  is  of  one  vertisement  if  they  were  not  exactly  as  lepiesented.  ieie  ^ 
piece  Galvanized  Iron  with  splash  partition,  solid  riveted  joints,  what  purchasers  sayj 
150  Gallon  capacity.  Gould  or  Red  Jacket  Pump. 

Strainer  device.  25  ft.  of  2"  four-ply  hose.  (We  do 
not  guarantee  condition  of  hose,  yet  it  may  give  con¬ 
siderable  service.)  Standard  approved  Brake  rod 
wheels  54  inches  in  diameter,  3"  Steel  Tires,  Tread  56". 

10-inch  steel  hubs.  Steel  Axle,  2  x  2".  Foot  Brakes. 

Tool  box  under  seat.  One  extra  large  Master  Faucet. 

15  Brass  Faucets  in  rear  for  drawing  water,  gaso¬ 
line  or  oil. 


A  RECORD 

We  have  sold  4,918 
of  these  Carts  and 
Wagons  with  100% 
satisfaction  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Send  YOUR 
Order  Today  — Be¬ 
fore  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted. 


HANDY  FARM  CARTS 


Another  rare  bargain  in  a  horse-drawn,  strongly-built  Farm  Cart. 
Cost  the  Government  $175.  Our  Price  only  $22.50  F.  O.  B.  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.  Carts  never  used — shipped  knocked  down  in  orig¬ 
inal  crates.  Body  7  ft.  7  in.  long — 4  ft.  3  in.  wide — 2  ft.  deep, 
with  tail  board  and  heavy  floor.  Wheels  4 y2  ft.  high.  Iron  Tires, 
3  in.  wide — %  in.  thick.  Steel  Axle  2  x  2  in.  Body  and  Shafts 
White  Oak  or  Hickory.  Cart  is  complete  with  brakes  and  axle 
wrench.  Painted  3  coats. 

A  Brand  New  Cart  at  a  Give-Away  Price 

Guaranteed  as  represented.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk.  Publishers  would  not 
print  this  ad.  if  carts  were  not  as  described.  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  such  a  bargain  as  represented  in  this  Handy  Farm  Cart  is 
offered.  The  low  price  we  are  asking  is  less  than  one-seventh  what  they  originally 
cost  the  U.  S.  Government !  Order  one  today.  Send  check  or  money  order.  We 
ship  promptly. 


Wm.  J.  Davis  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  says:  "On  October  22  X  purchased 
one  of  your  XT.  S.  Gov’t  Water  Carts  and  I  would  like  to  get  another 
one.”  E.  W.  Becker  of  Excelsior,  Minn.,  says:  "We  are  well  pleased 
with  the  Water  Cart  and  can  find  lots  of  uses  for  it.”  Wm.  C.  Dean 
of  N.  Scituate,  K.  I.,  says:  "I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Water  Cart 
purchased  from  you.”  Granite  Springs  Corporation,  Granite  Springs, 

N.  Y.,  says:  “We  have  found  the  Water  Cart  very  handy  and  well 
worth  the  price  we  paid  for  it.” 

If  you  want  to  get  the  biggest  value  ever  offered  to  the  readers  of 
this  paper,  send  us  your  check  or  money  order  for  one  or  both  of 
these  carts  or  the  farm  wagon.  We  know  that  after  you  receive 
either  of  these  big  values  you  would  not  sell  it  for  several  times 
what  you  paid. 

Two  More  Big  Bargains! 

Handy  Two-Wheel  Farm  Cart 

and 

4 -Wheel 


WAGON 

Here  is  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  ever  offered.  These  wagons  are  surplus  ^°Yel'”j’!ren<:aS  dandy 
they  were  originally  purchased  by  the  Government  as  Ambulance  Wagons  put b  Wagon 
utility  Farm  Wagon— they  are  extra  well  built — made  by  the  Indiana  ana  btu  r-overnment 
Works— have  never  been  used  and  are  shipped  to  you  knocked  down  direct  Ir0™  offer  them 

Warehouse  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  the  Government.  While  they  last, 
at  the  unheard  of  price  of  S42.50  F.O.B.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  „  .  ,  pAse 

Wagon  body  is  9  ft.  long.  4  ft.  7  in.  wide;  front  wheels  3  ft. — rear  4  ft.  -  ipn£?th. 

■1  tires  21/"  in.  wide.  %  in.  thick;  oak  body,  has  heavy  floor,  with  2  side  seats  inn  . 


u.  s. 

GOV’T 

$175 

EACH 


50  F-  °* B 

—  Schenectady, 
New  York 


steel  tires  -j, y2  m.  wine,  y3  in.  thick;  oak  body,  has  heavy  noor.  wun  a  siue  blocks 

fold  up  or  removable:  7  steel  tempered  springs  made  of  open  oil  tempered  steel;  spring  bje 

malleable.  Upholstered  driver’s  seat  with  rest  back — 2  side  lamps — hickory  or  ash  tongue, 
trees,  neck  yoke — chains — foot  brakes;  tail  board — wheels  Archibald  pattern,  A  Graae.  g_ 

with  14  in.  tire  bolts,  joint  rim  provided  with  fellow  plates  and  2  bolts;  equipped  wit  rear. 

gallon,  heavy  gauge  galvanized  tanks  for  water;  suitable  axle  wrench.  Removable  steps 
Painted  5  coats.  A  wonderful,  strong,  utility  Farm  Wagon.  .  limited. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  bargains  we  have  ever  offered.  Supply  i 
Be  sure  to  get  one  at  this  low  price.  Send  your  check  today. 
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Sheep  in  Eastern  New  York 


I  have  about  50  acres  of  hilly  land,  fairly  well 
wooded,  with  plenty  of  water  and  grass.  I  am  anx¬ 
ious  to  put  in  sheep.  I  know  very  little  about  sheep- 
raising.  How  many  sheep  could  be  put  on*  this 
acreage,  how  high  should  the  fences  be,  what  sort 
of  shelter  would  be  necessary  in  Winter,  how  should 
Ihey  be  fed  in  Winter  and  what  is  the  dog  hazard? 
My  place  is  four  miles  in  back  of  the  Hudson  in 
Westchester  County.  a.  d.  g. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
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kind  of  land  indicated.  They  will 
require  very  little  labor  except  at 
lambing  time,  when  they  must  be 
given  good  care  and  close  attention. 

The  number  of  sheep  that  can  be 
put  on  an  acre  will  depend  largely 
on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
amount  of  wood  and  somewhat  with  the  season  and 
rainfall.  Enough  sheep  should  be  put  on  to  keep 
the  herbage  eaten  down  fairly  close,  even  though 
some  supplemental  feed  has  to  be  used  to  eke  out 
the  pasture  during  droughts  or  late  in  the  Fall, 
this  way  weeds  and  brush  are  kept  down  and 
grass  will  improve  from  year  to  year. 

With  the  sort  of  conditions  described,  three  to 
five  sheep  to  the  acre  would- probably  fully  stock  the 
area.  If  trees  are  scattering  and  the  grass  is  good, 
it  might  carry  more. 

A  4-ft.  woven  wire  fence,  with  the  bottom  wire 
close  to  the  ground,  will  hold  the  sheep, 
and  if  care  is  taken  to  fill  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  where  the  ground  is  uneven,  it 
will  be  a  protection,  though  not  an  ab-  , 
solute  safeguard,  against  dogs.  The 
danger  from  dogs  is  roughly  inversely 
proportional  to  the  distance  from  cities 
or  large  villages,  and,  where  dogs  are 
numerous,  the  only  safe  way  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  dog-proof  corral,  where  the 
sheep  should  be  confined  each  night, 
and  let  out  each  morning.  This  adds 
to  the  labor  and  care  necessary,  but  it 
is  well  worth  the  cost,  since  most  at¬ 
tacks  of  dogs  are  made  at  night. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any 
dog  chasing  or  worrying  any  domestic 
animal  may  be  killed  by  anyone,  and 
if  damage  has  been  done  the  owner  of 
the  dog  or  the  town  is  responsible 
for  it. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to 
provide  feed  for  the  flock  in*  Winter. 

It  should  be  largely  hay,  but  should 
never  be  clear  Timothy.  It  should 
contain  as  much  clover  as  possible.  A 
sheep  will  consume  about  1 14  lbs.  per 
day  of  hay  or  its  equivalent  or,  say, 

300  lbs.  for  a  Winter  season  of  six 
months.  Sheaf  oats  makes  a  good 
substitute  for  hay,  particularly  in  the 
Fall,  to  supplement  failing  pastures, 
and  again  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
lambs  are  coming. 

From  the  time  the  lambs  are  dropped 
until  pasture  is  ready,  some  grain,  in 
addition  to  the  hay,  will  be  necessary, 
and  some  roots,  as  mangels  or  turnips, 
will  be  a  great  advantage.  For  grain 
1  lb.  to  1  y2  lbs.  a  day  of  a  mixture  of 
whole  corn  and  wheat  bran  is  a  very 
ration,  and  3  lbs.  of  roots  per  head 
materially  help  the  How  of  milk. 

The  chief  requisite  of  Winter  shelter  is  that  the 
sheep  be  kept  dry,  both  on  their  backs  and  under¬ 
foot.  Warmth  is  not  especially  necessary;  in  fact, 
sheep  may  easily  be  made  too  warm.  They  should 
never  be  so  warm  or  closely  confined  as  to  sweat. 
A  shingle-boarded  shed,  open  on  one  side,  with  a 
sunny  exposure  to  east  or  south,  with  a  dry  yard 
sufficiently  large  to  give  the  flock  comfortable  ex¬ 
ercise,  makes  ideal  Winter  quarters  for  sheep. 

For  Southeastern  New  York,  lambs  should  be 
dropped  early.  The  rams  should  be  turned  in  the 
flock  October  15.  This  will  bring  the  lambs  about 
the  middle  of  March.  If  the  flock  has  been  well- 
kept  and  cared  for,  the  ewes  will  supply  a  good 
flow  of  milk,  and  the  lambs  will  grow  rapidly,  and 
be  ready  to  eat  grass  when  the  flock  goes  to  pasture 
early  in  May ;  so  that,  with  their  mothers’  milk  and 
fresh  grass,  they  should  be  ready  for  market,  weigh¬ 
ing  60  to  70  lbs.,  by  the  last  of  June  or  early  in 
July,  when  there  is  a  good  market  for  them. 

As  to  breeds,  Shropshires  are  most  commonly 
kept.  Dorsets,  while  not  quite  so  good  as  to  form, 
are  more  active,  the  lambs  are  vigorous  and  the 
ewes  excellent  milkers.  Southdowns  undoubtedly 
make  the  finest  quality  of  mutton,  but  they  lack 
somewhat  in  size.  h.  h.  w. 


even  before  the  period  of  dry  weather  gets  in  its 
effect  toward  drying  up  our  pastures.  Planning  a 
soiling  crop  must,  of  course,  take  into  consideration 
the  locality  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  grown.  Rye 
sown  in  the  Fall  will  in  our  eastern  section  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  be  ready  to  cut  for  soiling 
anywhere  from  May  1  to  15.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  who  believe  it  dangerous  to  feed  green 
rye  after  it  has  become  jointed.  Those  who  profess 
to  know  make  the  claim  that  too  mature  green  rye 
will  cause  udder  troubles. 

To  have  an  ample  supply  of  green  feed  on  hand 
when  the  rye  crop  is  exhausted  one  should  be  able 
to  draw  upon  the  Alfalfa  field.  We  believe  that 
there  is  some  field  on  every  farm  that  is  well  drained 
and  of  the  right  soil  texture  to  grow  this  valuable 
legume.  Probably  the  Alfalfa  can  be  cut  green  from 
the  time  the  rye  is  used  up  until  about  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  later  when  the  Alfalfa  will  become  too 
woody.  This  will  then  bring  our  cropping  system 
up  to  about  the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June. 
Oats  and  Canada  field  peas  drilled  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  should  give  a  crop  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size  to  cut  gx-een  in  60  to  70  days.  This 
means  then  oats  and  peas  sown  as  early  as  possible. 
The  sowing  of  these  two  grains  should  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  about  two  weeks  so  that  a  second  crop  of 
green  feed  lxxay  follow  the  first  cutting. 

It  will  hardly  be  worth  while  to  plan  on  more 
than  two  sowings  of  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  as 


silo  as  well  as  the  Winter  is  probably  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  storing  cow  feed.  Corn  silage  is 
succulent,  nutritious  and  very  palatable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  cow  herself.  It  also  affords  the 
dairyman  a  good  income  from  his  labors  in  the  field, 
as  he  is  selling  his  crops  to  the  cow  and  keeping  all 
the  fertility  on  the  farm  rather  than  depleting  hi* 
soil  of  its  elements.  Another  x-eason  for  the  silo  is 
that  the  corn  plant  is  the  only  one  of  many  of  our 
cereals  which  when  fed  alone  will  maintain  health 
in  a  herd  of  cattle. 

If  the  silo  is  not  available  and  the  soiling  crop 
shall  be  a  source  of  succulent  roughage,  then  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  soiling  crops  near  the 
barn  in  order  that  they  will  not  have  to  be  carted  a 
great  distance.  Being  very  green  and  full  of  water, 
the  soiling  crop  has  its  great  value  in  being  cut 
fresh  each  day.  Wilted  crops  are  often  a  source 
of  danger  from  poisoning.  Therefore  the  soiling 
plan  becomes  a  hardship  to  the  average  dairyman! 
as  he  must  cut  fresh  crops  each  day  when  he  would 
be  planting  other  crops  or  curing  hay  for  Winter 
feeding.  This  only  goes  to  make  another  argument 
in  favor  of  the  Summer  silo.  Should  any  of  our 
dairymen  have  a  Summer  silo  or  plan  to  erect  one 
this  year,  they  should  keep  in  mind  that  silage  must 
be  moved  rapidly  during  the  Summer  or  spoiling 
will  occur.  At  least  four  inches  of  silage  should  be 
removed  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  silo  every 
day.  This  means,  then,  that  the  Summer  silo  must 
be  small.  For  a  herd  of  12  to  15  cows 
certainly  a  12-ft.  Summer  silo  would 
be  large.  Another  rather  drastic 
change  from  old  methods  of  feeding 
would  be  the  recommendation  that 
grain  be  fed  all  Summer  long.  Per¬ 
haps  in  some  herds  the  fact  that  no 
grain  is  fed  in  Summer  means  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  profit  and  loss  for  the 
season.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
if  some  grain  is  fed  even  during  the 
months  when  the  cows  are  on  pasture 
they  will  be  kept  in  a  physical  condi¬ 
tion  which  will  make  them  better  pro¬ 
ducers  of  higher  quality  milk  during 
the  Fall  months  when  the  rowen  be¬ 
comes  a  source  of  feed.  j.  w.  n. 
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Preparing  for  Dry  Weather 

What  can  I  sow  at  this  season  of  the  year  that 
will  be  ready  for  feeding  as  a  green  crop  when  pas¬ 
tures  have  become  short  during  July  and  August? 
We  have  a  herd  of  12  cows  and  a  milk  route,  so 
that  we  are  required  to  make  a  certain  amount  of 
milk  all  of  the  time.  a.  R- 

Like  many  other  phases  of  dairy  farming,  the 
feed  problem  is  one  which  must  i-eceive  atten¬ 
tion  several  months  in  advance  of  the  time  when  a 
crisis  in  the  feed  situation  is  liable  to  occur.  Even 
12  months  is  not  too  long  to  look  ahead  toward 
planning  for  periods  of  short  pasture.  If  you  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  sown  a  few  acres  of  rye 
last  Fall,  you  will  be  ready  for  any  feed  emergency 
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the  peas  are  not  a  hot  weather  crop.  However,  soil¬ 
ing  crops  have  been  furnished  already  to  the  last 
of  June,  at  which  time  the  second  cutting  of  Al¬ 
falfa  should  be  about  i-eady  and  may  last  until  the 
middle  or  last  of  July.  A  green  crop  from  then  on 
is  the  i-eal  problem  of  the  dairyman,  because  it  is 
usually  during  July  and  August  that  dry  weather, 
heat  of  dog  days  and  flies  each  contribute  their 
share  toward  deci-easing  the  milk  flow. 

Soy  beans  or  cow  peas  have  their  important  place 
in  this  scheme  of  cropping,  and  if  either  has  been 
sown  during  May  they,  too,  will  yield  sufficient 
growth  for  cutting  iix  70  days.  If  the  Soy  beans 
and  cow  peas  do  not  develop  fast  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  situation  during  late  July  and  the 
month  of  August  a  crop  of  millet  sown  in  early 
Spring  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  green  rough- 
age  during  the  late  Summer  months.  Gi-een  corn 
has  its  place  in  the  system  and  will  be  ready  and 
relished  by  the  milking  cows  along  about  September 
1,  or  in  many  cases  by  the  last  of  August. 

Varieties  of  seeds  to  xise  in  the  cropping  system 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  locality.  While  the  soil¬ 
ing  system  does  furnish  an  abundance  of  green 
roughage  and  will  make  a  lot  of  milk,  there  is  still  a 
better  source  of  succulence  for  dry  weather,  namely 
the  Summer  silo,  and  it  is  not  ill  advice  to  xxrge 
every  daix-yman,  unless  he  be  in  a  very  fertile  river 
bottom  pasture  section,  to  have  a  small  silo  which 
can  be  used  during  the  Summer  months.  There  was 
a  time  when  we  did  not  expect  to  make  much  milk 
during  the  months  of  Jxily  and  August,  but  demand 
has  made  it  practical  to  keep  up  the  production 
even  during  these  dry  months,  and  xinless  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  herd  is  kept  up,  the  economy  of  the 
Fall  production  is  jeopardized. 

Any  cow,  even  though  she  has  started  her  lacta¬ 
tion  period  during  the  Spring  months,  will  not  do 
much  at  the  pail  once  she  is  allowed  to  take  a  de¬ 
cided  drop  in  production.  This  means  then  that  if 
the  pi-oduction  is  to  be  maintained  over  the  critical 
period  of  dry  pasture,  one  of  thi-ee  things  must  be 
done,  either  green  crops  must  be  planted  or  a  silo 
filled  for  the  Summer  feeding,  or  as  a  last  resort 
the  dairyman  will  be  i-equired  to  feed  hay  and  grain 
as  in  Winter.  It  is  felt  that  the  Summer  silo  is  the 
most  economical  of  the  three  plans.  The  Summer 


A  Bit  of  Poultry  History 

T  WAS  in  1866  that  I  was  first  in¬ 
oculated  with  the  poultry  fever, 
from  which  I  have  never  recovered,  so 
that  matters  pertaining  to  the  industry 
have  always  claimed  my  attention. 
Perhaps  the  most  surprising  fact  of 
the  year  is  the  remarkable  advance  in 
egg  production  since  American  breeds 
began  to  be  developed. 

My  first  purchase  of  eggs  was  a 
hatching  of  White  Leghorns  from  a 
New  York  breeder  for  which  I  paid 
.$5,  and  from  that  clutch  1  obtained 
five  chickens,  two  solid  black,  two  with 
black  feather  in  body  and  tail  and  one 
white.  Then  came  the  Houdans  and 
Black  Spanish,  but  neither  satisfied 
my  fancy.  Early  in  the  seventies  I 
fell  in  with  the  founders  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Virgil  Gilman,  of  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Daniel  Upham,  of  Wilsonville,  Conn.,  and  A.  H. 
Drake,  of  Stoughton,  Mass.  Each  reached  the  end 
desired  by  original  methods.  Thus  Mi*.  Gilman 
combined  the  Dorking,  Brahma  and  Leghorn  blood, 
obtaining  a  well-built,  compact  body,  rather  short 
in  the  back,  with  well-rounded  saddle  and  neck. 
Mr.  Upham  clung  more  closely  to  the  Dorking  type, 
getting  a  longer  body  with  more  abrupt  rise  of  tail 
and  neck,  from  the  Black  Javas  deeper  color  and, 
as  a  rule,  a  heavier  bird.  Probably  some  Cochin 
blood  entered  here,  for  a  strong  tendency  to  feath¬ 
ered  legs  was  met  for  several  years.  Mr.  Drake 
made  his  crosses  from  Dorking,  Black  Java,  Leg¬ 
horn  and  Cochin  blood,  holding  closely  to  a  distinct 
type  of  well-built,  broad-bodied,  large-legged,  heavy  - 
breasted  and  short-necked  bird. 

In  the  many  exchanges  made  with  these  breeders, 
there  came  an  acquaintance  which  soon  indicated  a 
clear  pxxrpose  oix  the  part  of  each  to  aid  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  distinct  breed  which  would  have  peculiar  merit 
as  meat  producers  while  producing  eggs  of  large  size 
and  deep  color,  in  generous  quantities.  I  remember 
that  in  1874  or  1875  Mr.  Drake  selected  for  me  a 
male  from  the  first  State  poultry  show,  bred  by  one 
of  the  best  breeders  of  the  State,  and  he  was  mated 
with  Drake  pullets  from  another  family,  the  result 
being  a  large  flock  of  as  handsome  Black  Javas  as 
could  be  desired.  In  fact  so  uniform  were  they 
that  I.  K.  Felch,  of  Massachusetts,  wanted  them  for 
some  experimental  work.  It  was  the  strength 
of  this  blood  that  caused  bi*eeders  more  trouble  than 
any  other  factor.  In  order  to  get  the  distinct  bar 
desired  and  not  throw  black  feathers,  it  has  re¬ 
quired,  and  even  at  this  late  date  still  requires, 
critical  watchfulness. 

In  1874  Oscar  Frost,  of  Monmouth,  Me.,  found 
among  his  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  two  white 
ones  showing  the  throw-back  to  Leghorn  ancestors. 
As  these  proved  to  be  male  and  female  they  were 
made  the  foundation  of  another  deservedly  populai 
breed,  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Taking  up  r  1 1  * 
work  with  Mr.  Frost  the  next  year,  it  was  a  source 
of  surprise  that  so  large  a  percent  of  chicks  came 
tx*ue  to  color.  If  any  blemish  was  seen  it  was  an 
occasional  black  feather  or  approach  to  feather*  ^ 
legs,  indicating  the  strength  of  the  original  Java  ano 
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Vsiatic  blood.  In  the  years  breeders  have  some¬ 
what  changed  the  type  in  harmony  with  individual 
desires  and  fancies,  but  in  both  breeds  one  can 
readily  distinguish  the  stamp  of  the  founders,  tell- 
hw  of  skill  and  patience  in  their  great  work.  Young- 
men  can  hardly  realize  how  much  was  involved 
in  the  struggle  to  establish  the  first  American  breed, 
lol.  fancy  was  running  strong  for  Leghorns,  Brah¬ 
mas  Cochins  and  in  some  States  Hamburgs,  Dork- 
hms!  Black  Spanish  and  Houdans  and  opposition  was 
strona-  against  any  attempt  to  create  new  varieties. 

Following  the  Rocks  came  the  Wyandottes,  an¬ 
other  American  creation  of  merit,  diversified  in 
liter  years,  as  have  been  the  Rocks,  but  with  little 
Change  in  character  and  productivity.  No  man  not 
familiar  with  the  struggle  of  the  years  can  realize 
lie  service  to  the  industry  by  the  enthusiasts  who 
have  delved  into  the  mysteries  of  breeding  and 
evolved  constantly  improving  families. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red,  a  high 
water  mark  was  struck,  for  the  deserved  popularity 
el  this  breed  seems  well  established,  and  likely  to 
carry  on  for  many  years.  The  demand  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  for  yellow  legs,  and  these  can  hardly  be 
hoped  for  in  the  Mediterranean  breeds,  save  the 
Leghorns,  the  value  of  these  as  egg 
producers  increasing  year  by  year  un¬ 
der  skilled  methods  of  care  and  feed¬ 
ing.  To  my  mind  it  is  useless  to  think 
of  our  American  breeds  competing  with 
the  Leghorns  as  egg  producers,  for  the 
build  of  the  creatures  establishes  cer¬ 
tain  characteristics  which  it  will  be 
well  to  hold  in  mind. 

There  must  be  a  type  best,  adapted 
for  egg  production  and  seeking  this 
meat-making  qualities  must  take  sec¬ 
ond  position.  So  too  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  breeds,  dual-purpose  animals,  there 
must  be  a  loss  in  either  size  or  earli- 
lioss  in  maturity,  if  we  stress  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  to  the  exclusion  of 
meat-making  propensities.  Structure 
does  govern,  and  while  modifications 
may  come  with  the  years,  the  under¬ 
lying  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  late  seventies  and  eighties  I 
find  by  my  records  that  the  flocks  gave 
from  eight  to  ten  dozen  eggs  yearly 
and  that  the  average  price  ranged 
from  IT  cents  per  dozen  with  a  gradual 
and  steady  increase  to  19.  In  fact  for 
•JO  years  a  fractional  gain  yearly  was 
obtained. 

Those  were  days  when  one  dollar  a 
year  profit  from  each  hen  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  profit,  and  this  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  many.  When  we  attempt  to 
make  comparison  with  conditions  then 
and  now  and  realize  the  tremendous 
strides  made  in  housing,  feed,  care  and 
selection  of  breeds  and  individuals, 
there  comes  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
those  who,  starting  with  Prof.  Rice 
of  New  York,  have  gradually  opened 
the  doors  into  what  now  seems  an  al¬ 
most  limitless  field,  with  rich  possi¬ 
bilities  promised  every  man  who 
catches  the  vision  and  faithfully  gives 
strict  attention  to  underlying  princi¬ 
ples.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  we 
have  not  reached  the  limit  of  size, 
earliness  of  maturity  or  annual  egg 
production. 

With  the  fever  still  in  my  veins 
there  comes  the  wish  that  I  might  turn 
back  the  clock,  and  with  old-time  vigor 
take  up  again  the  work  of  breeding 
and  developing  the  flocks  of  my 
choice.  It  is  well  to  review  the  past 
for  in  so  doing  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  immense  stride  made  in  a  given 
period  and.  if  we  realize  the  obliga¬ 
tions  due  the  men  in  laboratory  and 
Uiuly,  get  a  right  viewpoint  towards 
the  future  and  its  beckonings. 

Maine.  geo.  m.  twitchell. 


line,  or  some  neat  paneling  done  with  the  binder 
strips,  as  preferred.  Figured  paper  of  any  sort  is 
entirely  out  of  place.  All  woodwork  should  be 
enameled  in  natural  tan  in  a  tone  lighter  than  the 
side  wall.  If  the  ceiling  is  given  the  same  treatment 
it  is  easily  kept  in  sanitary  condition  with  a  long- 
handled,  camel's-hair  brush.  A  hardwood  floor, 
treated  with  two  coats  of  waterproof  varnish,  is  the 
simplest  to  keep  clean,  if  treated  daily  with  cedar 
oil,  and  also  gives  the  most  satisfactory  service, 
but  if  flooring  is  old  and  only  in  fair  condition,  a 
coat  of  oak-colored  floor  paint,  with  a  hard  varnish 
finish,  is  quite  satisfactory.  If  its  condition  is  not 
good,  it  might  be  advisable  to  cover  it  entirely  with 
an  inlaid  linoleum,  carefully  cemented  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  felt  base.  This  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  kept  clean,  and  reduces  the  noise  of  walking- 
on  bare  boards.  Avoid  the  use  of  small  rugs  in  the 
farm  office.  They  become  nothing  but  a  nuisance. 
Full-sized  linoleum  rugs  give  satisfaction,  provided 
they  are  of  good  quality  in  the  first  place.  Daily 
treatments  with  liquid  wax  keeps  them  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  In  this  particular  room  the  design  should  be 
geometrical,  and  chosen  in  tones  of  blue,  or  might 
be  merely  a  mottled  blue. 


ed| 

and 


In  the  365  days  of  a  test  conducted  at  Brampton,  Ontario,  Canada,  this  cow,  Bramp¬ 
ton  Bay  Xenia,  produced  20.1/13  lbs.  of  milk  and  980  lbs.  of  butterfat.  This  record 
establishes  Brampton  Bay  Xenia  as  the  champion  mature  Jersey  of  Canada  for  milk 
production  and  the  highest  producing  cow  bred  on  the  Island  of  Jersey.  Brampton 
Bay  Xenia  is  owned  and  teas  tested  by  B.  II.  Bull  &  Son  of  Brampton,  an  establish¬ 
ment  owning  some  600  head  of  Jerseys 
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Colors  usually  seen  are  white,  ecru  or  dark  green. 
If  is  important  that  they  be  kept  in  perfect  repair, 
neat  condition  and  rolled  to  even- heights.  Should 
draperies  be  desired,  they  should  obstruct  neither 
light  nor  air.  They  certainly  add  materially  to  the 
appearance  of  any  room  and,  if  wisely  selected,  will 
in  no  degree  detract  from  the  dignity  of  a  man's 
office.  Made-up  curtains  may  be  bought  which  might 
fit,  but  those  made  to  measure  are  more  satisfactory. 
If  a  valance  is  used  at  the  top  the  light  will  but 
slightly  be  interfered  with.  For  material,  ecru  scrim 
or  marquisette  is  both  durable  and  pleasing,  as  well 
as  being  very  inexpensive  and  easily  laundered.  Let 
each  curtain  hang  straight,  falling  exactly  to  the 
sill.  These  may  be  finished  along  the  inner  edge 
and  bottom  by  three  rows  of  running  stitches  placed 
one-half  inch  from  the  edge  and  one-ha  1 1  iip-b.  quart. 
TTse  heavy  embroidery  floss  for  this  purpose  Let  the 
inner  row  be  old  blue,  the  middle  row  black,  and 
the  outer  row  rose.  This  gives  a  dignified  and  har¬ 
monious  finish.  Cushions,  table  throws  and  lamp 
shades  may  be  made  of  rose  imitation  linen  with 
black  butt  onhole  embroidery  coarsely  done  around  the 
s.  tobacco  jars,  vases,  jardinieres,  lamp  bowls 
similar  articles  in  old  blue  pottery,  would  fur¬ 
nish  a  beautiful  and  artistic  contrast, 
which  would  make  the  room  a  cheerful 
resting  place  in  which  Mr.  Farmer 
could  think  out  his  knotty  farm  prob¬ 
lems  in  tranquil  surroundings. 

With  this  room  near  the  kitchen, 
Mrs.  Farmer  can,  where  office  help  is 
not  employed,  attend  to  the  telephone 
and  office  door.  She  requires,  however, 
some  device  for  summoning  anyone 
wanted  without  leaving  her  work,  or 
house  in  possession  of  strangers,  while 
she  does  so.  Farm  signals  may  be  elec¬ 
trical,  as  an  electric  gong,  or  simply  a 
small,  rope-rung  school  bell.  In  either 
case  a  signal  code  is  advisable. 

Such  an  office  for  the  exclusive  use 
ol  the  business  farmer  has  numerous 
advantages  to  recommend  it.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  anyone  to  concentrate  tip- 
on  serious  business  problems  or  to  rest 
or  relax  mentally  amid  the  confusion 
of  the  average  household,  especially 
one  where  there  are  children,  so  an 
office,  quiet  and  apart,  meets  a  long- 
felt  need  and  adds  greatly  to  his  effi¬ 
ciency.  With  all  bis  things  in  order — ■ 
exactly  where  he  can  put  his  hand  on 
them — his  mind  is  at  peace,  he  is  bet- 
ter-natured,  his  farm  is  better  man¬ 
aged,  so  increased  returns  for  his  toil 
soon  will  pay  fully  for  any  investment 
made  to  equip  such  a  genuine  neces¬ 
sity  as  a  farm  office.  It  is  easy  to  keep 
in  order  and  is  always  ready  when  the 
chance  business  caller  arrives,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  hour.  Mrs.  Farmer  may 
call  it  a  silly  luxury  at  first,  but  after 
she  has  watched  it  work  for  awhile 
her  opinion  will  change.  An  outside 
sign,  so  worded  that  it  directs  business 
patrons  to  the  office  entrance,  is  a  great 
time  and  step-saver  which  Mrs.  Farm¬ 
er  will  be  quick  to  appreciate.  In  a 
mighty  short  time  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
will  be  wondering,  “How  on  earth  did 
we  ever  get  along  without  our  farm 
office?”  HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


The  Farm  Office 


F'  \  FRY  industrious  farmer  elassi- 
r,  .  himself  as  a  business  man. 

This  is  exactly  what  he  is.  and.  as 
such,  he  inquires  some  sort  of  an  office 

the  transaction  of  his  business,  exclusively. 


Above  is  a  picture  of  my  21-year-old  cow  Spottie,  her  owner  standing  by  her  head,  at 
my  farm,  Maple  Bunks,  where  she  was  born  and  always  kept.  She  is  in  good 
condition  and  bids  fair  to  live  several  years.  She  freshened  last  in  1923  and  has  been 
milked  daily  ever  since,  giving  a  small  amount  of  rich  milk.  She  is  Holstein  and 
Jersey,  mainly  Holstein.  She  never  stood  on  a  cement  floor,  never  had  her  head  in 
a  stanchion ;  went  to  the  brook  to  drink,  some  distance  from  the  barn ,  every  day 
during  the  Winter.  She  never  ate  much  grain,  but  a  good  many  apples;  kept  in  a 
stable  where  it  froze  in  extreme  cold  weather;  turned  into  a  rough  pasture  with  a 
icide  range  early  in  May  and  not  in  the  barn  again  until  November.  — jay  drake. 


for 


It 

may  be  elaborate  or  simple,  as  his  means  may  dic¬ 
tate.  but  it  is  important  that  this  room  be  reserved 
for  his  use  apart  from  those  used  by  the  rest  of  his 
family,  for  the  care  of  all  official  business  relating 
to  the  farm — the  planning  of  outside  work,  the  keep- 
tug  of  records  and  accounts,  the  correspondence, 
filling  of  orders  and  interviews  with  buyers  and 
salesmen. 

Modern  architects  have  already  awakened  to  this 
lo  od  and  arrange  their  farmhouse  plans  to  provide 
■or  an  office — a  room  apart  from  the  household  unit, 
,  .  convenient  to  it.  Few,  however,  on  farms  are 
milding  new  houses.  Those  of  us  who  are  are 
"inmate,  as  we  can  place  the  office  where  it  could 

meet  our  specific  needs,  but  the  average  farm¬ 
house,  in 


average 

use  today,  although  often  old,  is  so  spa- 
'  l>Us  fhat,  by  careful  planning,  some  little-used 
! j'*!11  San  he  transformed  into  a  businesslike  office 
,  I,1*!!6  expense  and  the  careful  renovation  of 

•  <>me  furniture  already  on  hand. 
si  ,  0  “P  ideal,  such  a  room  would  require  an  out- 
cnnif91^  unee’  sh°uld  be  well  lighted,  well  ventilated, 
sort'  01  heated  and  kept  free  from  litter  of  any 
'.  .  r  squires  the  simplest  of  decorative  treat- 
"O!  (i  f.4  S*ves  wide  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
p..t(  aste  and  orderliness.  Tan  stucco  oatmeal 
,  i, w.  slb?ht  touches  of  color,  makes  a  practical 
tbe  fiw  4I)er^s*ve  wall  covering,  and  requires  only 
us  i  of  a  matching  binder  strip  at  the  ceiling 


It  is  wise  to  see  that  no  unnecessary  pieces  of 
furniture,  pictures,  calendars,  bric-a-brac  or  out-of- 
date  magazines,  be  permitted  to  clutter  such  a  room. 
A  well-furnislied  farm  office  would  contain  a  desk 
with  swivel  chair,  a  waste  basket  (emptied  daily), 
a  filing  cabinet,  a  safe,  a  bookcase  (sectional  type 
is  best)  containing  books  relative  to  agricultural 
interests,  one  easy  chair,  one  rocker,  one  chair  with¬ 
out  rockers,  a  library  table,  a  reading  lamp,  a  com¬ 
fortable  couch — that  Mr.  Farmer  may  snatch  his 
“forty  winks”  in  peace  and  quiet — a  reliable,  though 
not  necessarily  expensive  clock,  a  large  figured  cal¬ 
endar,  an  ash  tray,  a  costumer  and  umbrella  stand 
and  a  few  up-to-date  standard  magazines.  Care¬ 
fully  avoid  cheap,  trashy  periodicals,  as  they  lend 
an,  air  of  inferiority  to  any  office.  A  few  of  the 
best  farm  magazines  or  others  of  very  high  order, 
at  once  place  the  owner  of  that  office  on  the  plane 
of  the  intelligent  business  man.  The  telephone, 
typewriter  and  typewriting  table  would  be  regarded 
as  essential  in  many  farm  offices.  Should  pictures 
be  desired  let  them  be  very  few  in  number  and  of 
excellent  subjects,  such  as  copies  from  the  old  mas¬ 
ters  or  enlargements  of  snapshots  of  farm  life.  Eye 
level  is  the  proper  height  for  hanging  pictures,  if 
they  are  used. 

Windows  require  careful,  but  not  fussy  treatment. 
Cleanliness  is  desirable  at  all  times.  Shades  are 
all  that  are  really  necessary.  These,  of  course, 
should  match  those  used  in  the  rest  of  the  house. 


field. 


each 

tions  of  manure 
tilizer  where  no 
under. 

3.  Plow  early 
moisture. 

4.  Treat  the  seed 
sublimate. 

5.  Plant  25  bushels 
<».  Practice  shallow 


Profitable  Practices  for  Potato 
Growers 

AFTER  considerable  study  of  the 
potato  growing  business  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  for  the  past  four  years, 
the  Wyoming  County  Farm  Bureau, 
through  its  potato  project  committee, 
has  recommended  to  potato  growers  of 
Wyoming  County  seven  approved  prac¬ 
tices.  It  is  felt  that  careful  attention 
to  these  seven  practices  will  give  po¬ 
tato  growers,  not  only  lower  produc¬ 
tion  cost  per  bushel,  but  also  higher 
quality.  In  general  these  seven  prac¬ 
tices  need  very  little  discussion.  Brief¬ 
ly  stated,  they  are  as  follows : 

1.  Use  certified  or  disease  free  seed. 
2.  Fertilize  according  to  the  needs  of 
Use  superphosphate  wherever  applica- 
are  made.  Use  5-10-5  mixed  fer- 
manure  or  cover  crop  is  plowed 


and  fit  thoroughly  to  conserve 

either  with  hot  or  cold  corrosive 

of  seed  to  the  acre, 
cultivation.  Cultivate  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  weeder.  Cultivate  only  to  de¬ 
stroy  weeds. 

7.  Spray  or  dust  at  least  seven  times  beginning 
just  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible. 

8.  Use  short  rotation.  l.  h.  w. 


The  Carrot  and  Parsnip  Maggot 

Do  you  know  of  anything  or  any  way  I  can  grow 
carrots  or  parsnips  free  from  worms  or  maggots? 
They  have  ruined  my  crop  of  both  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  p.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

T  TS  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  grow 
carrots  and  parsnips  in  gardens  or  on  a  field 
commercial  scale  because  of  the  injuries  infleted 
by  the  maggots  of  a  small  fly  known  as  the  carrot 
rust-fly.  This  fly  is  a  European  insect  first  noticed 
in  New  York  State  in  1901.  Thus  it  is  only  about 
28  years  old  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  State.  From 
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%  Agents  Wanted 


South  Haven 


Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  ot  the  Geneva 
New  York  Experiment  Station  has 
said:  “The  South  Haven  is  one  of 
the  two  greatest  peaches  introduced 
since  the  Elberta.”  His  statement 
is  being  verified  every  year. 

Write  for  Information 

Greening’s  BIO  Nurseries 

Born  J850  Monroe,  Michigan  Still  Growing 


GLADS 


Best  of  garden  flowers 
— very  easy  to  grow. 
A  trial  of  this  special 
collection  will  make 
-ou  a  “Glad,  fan.”  We  send  complete  instruc- 
ions  for  growing  prize-winners.  !}>*< 

V  WHOLE  GLAD  GARDEN  O 
00  Large  Bulbs,  at  least  40  beautiful  vanetios 
nany  different  colors,  50  for  $1.75, ( ALL  SENT 
•REPAID.  Send  for  Glad.  Catalog  that  is  dil 
erent”— 300  of  world’s  best  varieties.  I  believe 
hi!  to  the  best  Gladiolus  collection  offered 

!LMER  E.  GOVE  Box  R  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

GLADIOLUS 

BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36-pages,  46  illus¬ 
trations.  It  8  fl  ee  I  TV  »  TMT1AW  rx/XT  T  pp 
The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1 .00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  H.  Y. 


a  ■  m  rt  I  I  ■  100  iarge  bulbs,  good 

li  I  rj  G  K  Y  1  I  mixture,  all  bloom  this 

Sm  tarn  I  !■  ■  yeai^  .60.  12  choice 

lamed  Dahlias,  unlaheled.  $1.00.  15  Cannas,  SI 1.00. 
|».  1».  White,  882  Broadway,  No.  Attleboro,  Mass. 

VARIETIES— GEORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifters  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  $1.  Six  orders  for  only  S5.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

in  May  for  Fine  Bloom. 
Get  our  list. 

EMORf  N.  TILTON,  Ashlatula,  0, 
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Jlant  Gladiolus 


GLADIOL AS— All  different,  (named)  SI. 00.  6 

fcU  DAHLIAS — All  different (labeh d)  S 1 .00.  Larger 
irao unts,  please  write.  Saratoga  gardens,  Baiision  Spa,  n.  r. 


Cl)  LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI  ,25  assorted.  1  O  Dahlias, 
DU  SI. 25.  Catalog.  GLA0AIIUA  FARMS,  Chienpet  Falls. Maas. 

25  Chrysanthemums 

Phlox,  Iris.  Dahlias  and  Perennial  Clumps— all  fur  $8, 
postpaid.  SMITH  &  SON,  428-440  Chancellor  Ave.,  Newark, N.J 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

lent  prepaid  for  SI. 00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


Water  Lilies 


easily  grown  in  tub,  pool  or 
pond.  Fragrant,  hardy, 
white;  bloom  this  summer. 
3  roots,  SI. 00;  10— *2.75  delivered  with  directions. 
Plant  Now!  S.  It.  IIPTTON,  Pemberton,  N.J. 

COOK'S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES — Cobblers  and 
liussets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 
pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 


Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 

repaid  mail:  500— $1.00;  1,000— *2.00.  Expressed:  5,000— 
B.1S:  10,000— $7.50.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


V  A  T»  A/f  Cl?  I?nc  ltEANS— Certified  Michigan 
1  /VrviVi  oLlLUiJ  Robust  Pea,  California  Red 
idney,  Perry  Marrow,  White  Kidney.  Certified  Alpha 
alley,  Buckwheat.  Potatoes,  Corn.  Write  for  cir- 
jlar.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  New  York 


SALESMEN— 
New  England 

We  have  desirable  openings 
for  good  men  between  ages  of 
25  to  45  with  a  car  and  pre¬ 
ferably  some  sales  experience,  to 
represent  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
as  subscription  and  service 
Field  men. 

Pleasant,  steady  and  profitable 
employment  to  resident  men  of 
good  character  and  appearance. 

Write  for  application  blank  and 
appointment  for  interview  with 
the  District  Manager. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Special  Bargains 

APPLE  TREES,  2  and  3  year  old, 

6-7  If.  high — Baldwin,  Cortland 
at  60c  each;  $20  for  50  and 
S30  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES,  4-6  f«.  high,  A 
No.  1  slock — Elberta,  Carman, 
Bell  of  Ga.  at  30c  each;  60  for 
SI  0  and  SI  8  per  100. 

GRAPE  VINES,  3  year.  No.  I 
Concord,  Catawba,  Hartford  at  20c  each;  $7  for  60 
and  S 1  2  per  100. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17,  Brandy  Wine,  New  York,  Marshal],  Sen. 
Dunlap,  Glen  Mary,  Burbach,  $8  per  1000. 

THE  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  50,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


Pedigreed 

SEED  CORN 

High  testing  seed  of  recom¬ 
mended  varieties  yielding 

-  $10  to  $40  more  feed  per 

acre.  $3.00  per  bushel,  less  in  quantity.  Write 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 
Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money^ 

and  Crate*.  Buy  at  factory 
prices  and  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS.  Write  for  free 
catalog  NOW. 

THE  BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


Premier  and  Mastodon 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  greatly  reduced  prices 
Also  a  large  stock  of  new 
and  standard  varieties, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Asp., 
everything  at  wholesale 
prices— direct  to  growers. 
OUR  BIG  MONEY  SAVING 
CATALOG— tells  everything. 
Mailed  on  request. 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons  gsLDvinReEL^LsE,i.Ns^%EdS. 

See  Back  Cover  Page  March  2nd 


and  Red  Raspberry 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Senator  Dunlap— 100,  90c;  300,  $2.25;  500,  $3; 
1 ,000,  $6.  Premier-Bur  Joe-Cooper-Stevens  L. 
Champion  -  Jumbo  -  100,  $1;  300.  $2-25;  500, 
$3.50;  1,000,  $6  Figure  each  variety  separate. 
Everbearing  Champion— 26.  76c;  60,  $1;  100, 
$1.60;  500.  $5;  1.000. $10  Mastodon— 26.S1;  60, 
$1.76:  100,  $3;  200  $5;  500,  $9;  1,000,  $16.  We 
can  fill  your  order,  large  or  small,  with  true 
to  name,  strictly  fresh  dug  plants,  from  new 
plantings.  Write  for  prices  for  Black  Purple 
Plants.  F.  G  MANGUS,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


S I’ECI A I.  OFFER!  SO  POST 
STRAW  KERRY  PLANTS  ^  PAID 
150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield 

HAMPTON  &  SON  R.  7  BANGOR,  MICH. 


PLANTS 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
Leading  Varieties  F.O.B. 


5000 
or  More 


100 

Cabbage .  $  .35 

Cauliflower  . . . 65 

Tomato . 75 

Pepper  and  B.  Sprout..  .85 

Sweet  Potato . 60 

Beet  and  Lettuce . 50 

Catalog  free.  O.  I 


600 

1000 

Per  M 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

2.00 

350 

300 

2. 00 

340 

3  10 

2.25 

3.75 

3.50 

185 

3.00 

290 

1.50 

2.50 

2.25 

FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

M  ■  UT8  POSTPAID— Asparagus,  Beet,  Cabbage, 
§»|  AN  I  V  C’flower, Celery, Lettuce, S.Pota., Tomato, 
■  1 1  ■  w  Aster — 3  doz.  40c;  8  doz.,  SI;  500,  S4. 

Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Pansy,  Coleus,  Carnation,  Dianthus, 
Daisy,  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  Verbenia,  Vinca,  Coreopsis, 
New  Dahlia  flowered  Zinnia— doz..  40c;  3  doz.,  SI. 
Catalog.  ROHRER'S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown  Pa. 


FROSTPROOF— Cabbage.  Tomato,  Onion  Plants. 

Leading  varieties:  300— $1.00,  500 — $1.25.  1000— $2.00 
paid.  Express  1000 — $1.50.  Penper.  Sweet  Potato:  300 — 
$1.50.  1000 — $S  50  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Millions  field  grown  cabbage  and  tomato  plants 

Best  leading  varieties:  300 — 90V,  500 — $1.10.  1000— 
$1.75  prepaid.  $1.25 — 1000  expressed.  Sweet  Potatoes, 
$3.50 — 1000.  R.  R.  LANKFORD,  Franklin.  Virginia- 


Bermuda  Onion  Plants  Better  Onions 

Postpaid:  200 — 60c,  500— #1.00,  1,000—  *1.75.  Trans¬ 
planted  Cabbage:  3  doz.  40c,  100— 9  Oe*  1.000 — $7.50. 
Tomato,  and  Aster:  3  doz.  4oc,  100 — $1.00,  1000 — $10. 
PORT  B.  MELLINGER  -  -  North  Lima,  Ohio 


DAvvirAAil is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental, 
DUXWUUU  Well  rooted  plants,  $1.20  dozen,  deliver¬ 
ed.  MAX  NUK8EKT,  Mineral,  Virginia. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce 3  year’t,'ar,splanted-100 


Catalog  other  bargains. 


postpaid  anywhere,  $5. 

THE  CASSEL  RURSERT.  Manlua.  0ib> 


the  reports,  however,  that  we  have  of  the 
work  of  this  fly,  and  from  the  injuries  to 
carrots  which  we  have  seen,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  the  fly  has  improved  every 
shining  hour  of  those  28  years  in  New 
York. 

LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FLY 

The  first  flies  in  the  Spring  appear  in 
late  May  and  continue  through  June.  In 
a  few  days  after  appearing  each  one  be¬ 
gins  to  lay  its  white  eggs  on  the  soil  or 
in  crevices  of  the  soil  about  the  bases  of 
the  carrot  plants.  Here  the  eggs  hatch 
and  the  small  white  maggots  burrow 
through  the  root  of  the  carrot.  By  the 
latter  part  of  July  most  of  the  maggots 
become  grown  and  tranform  to  brown 
pupae  in  the  soil.  The  second  brood  of 
flies  is  present  from  the  last  week  in 
July  through  August  into  September. 
Thus  flies  are  present  ready  to  lay  eggs 
on  carrots  and  parsnips  twice  during  the 
Summer,  once  during  late  May  and  near¬ 
ly  all  of  June  and  again  during  all  of 
August.  These  periods  are  important  and 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

METHODS  OF  CONTROL 

The  work  of  Gaines  and  Glasgow  in¬ 
dicates  that  in  growing  carrots  there  are, 
at  least,  two  methods  of  circumventing 
the  fly  and  preventing  its  injuries. 

1.  Grow  the  crop  of  carrots  during  a 
period  in  which  the  plants  will  escape  the 
egg-laying  of  the  flies  of  the  first  brood 
which  occurs  during  the  last  days  of 
May  and  first  half  of  June. 

To  do  this,  sow  the  seed  the  very  last 
days  of  May  or  first  two  days  of  June. 
The  flies  will  not  lay  their  eggs  on 
these  small  plants,  and  will  die  without 
providing  for  a  second  brood. 

Seed  sown  at  this  time  will  produce 
plants  large  enough  for  most  marketing 
purposes  by  the  second  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  should  be  pulled  then.  If  they 
stand  longer  they  are  liable  to  be  injured 
by  the  maggots  of  the  second  brood  if  a 
second  brood  of  flies  appear  in  August. 

2.  For  garden  crops,  sow  the  seed  at 
the  time  indicated  in  1  and  treat  the 
plants  in  August  with  calomel  (mercur¬ 
ous  chloride)  mixed  with  gypsum  in  the 
proportion  of  1  lb.  of  calomel  to  24  lbs. 
of  gypsum.  Apply  this  dry  -mixture  by 
hand  to  the  plants  in  the  row,  taking 
care  to  cover  completely  the  soil  about  the 
bases  of  the  plants.  Make  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  on  August  1  and  follow  it  with 
at  least  two  more  applications  at  weekly 
intervals. 

In  growing  parsnips  the  second  method 
will  be  preferable  because  this  vegetable 
is  usually  left  in  the  ground  much  longer 
than  carrots.  In  order  to  protect  pars¬ 
nips  under  these  conditions  from  the  mag¬ 
gots  of  the  second  brood  flies  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  August,  the  plants  should  receive 
the  treatments  of  calomel  and  gypsum. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Hardy  Primulas 

The  proper  name  for  the  key-flower, 
page  641,  in  German  is  sclilusselblume, 
or  “Garden  Primula.”  There  are  several 
varieties;  Primula  veris  or  cowslip; 
Primula  elatior,  or  polyanthus;  Primula 
Japonica  or  Japanese  primrose,  and 
Primula  acaulis,  English  primrose. 
These  are  all  hardy  perennial  “key- 
flowers.” 

Seed  may  be  sown  either  in  the  Fall 
and  the  plants  wintered  over  in  cold 
frames,  or  the  seed  may  be  sown  under 
glass  (glass  shaded)  in  cold  frames  as 
early  as  February  or  March,  and  after¬ 
wards  transplanted.  Primroses  of  the 
hardy  type  prefer  a  moist,  shaded  place 
and  cannot  endure  the  hot  sun.  G.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


Setting  Bramble  Fruits 

We  were  thinking  of  planting  several 
acres  of  raspberries  and  dewberries.  A 
successful  fruit  grower  several  miles 
from  here  says  black  raspberries  cannot 
be  grown  on  account  of  anthracnose. 
There  are  no  berries  grown  within  sev¬ 
eral  miles  from  our  farm.  We  have  a 
good  elevation  and  would  like  to  know 
what  our  chances  are  to  control  this  trou¬ 
ble.  s.  M.  L. 

Hanover,  Pa. 

Your  adviser  who  stated  that  black 
raspberries  could  not  be  grown  because 
of  anthracnose  was  largely  in  error.  It 
is  true  that  this  disease  is  apt  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  of  a  nuisance  but  it  is  con¬ 
trollable  by  sanitation  and  spraying. 

As  for  sanitation,  setting  clean,  vigor¬ 
ous  tips  only  and  removing  the  tails  or 
handles  before  setting,  coupled  with  weed 
control  and  destruction  of  old  canes  im¬ 
mediately  after  fruiting  will  be  of  great 
value.  Lime-sulphur  spray  will  further 
the  control.  Anthracnose  is  seldom  seri¬ 
ous  enough  on  either  red  or  purple  rasp¬ 
berries  to  require  much  special  effort, 
although  other  diseases  affecting  the  reds 
or  purples  may  require  such  a  particle. 

The  worst  enemy  of  successful  rasp¬ 
berry  growing  is  a  group  of  diseases  rep¬ 
resented  by  mosaic  and  leaf  curl  which 
are  on  the  same  idea  as  the  potato  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  same  name.  Set  nothing  but 
clean  plants  no  matter  how  cheaply  the 
ordinary  sort  can  be  purchased.  Keep 
black  and  red  raspberries  separated  by 
at  least  500  feet.  Destroy  all  old  plants, 
either  cultivated  or  wild,  growing  near 
any  new  planting. 

To  sum  up  very  briefly  the  essential 
points  of  raspberry  growing,  the  follow¬ 
ing  should  be  noted  : 

1.  Set  only  clean  vigorous  plants  on  a 
frost-free  site. 
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2.  Plant  them  on  a  soil  well-drained 

yet  retentive  of  moisture  during  dry 
periods.  °  y 

3.  Provide  plenty  of  organic  matter  in 
the  soil,  preferably  with  stable  manure 
or  else  with  green  manures,  if  the  former 
is  not  possible. 

4.  Follow  proper  spraying,  pruning 
and  other  cultural  methods,  r.  h.  sudds. 


Starting  a  Rock  Garden 

What  kind  of  flowers  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  grow  in  a  rock  garden  bloom¬ 
ing  throughout  the  Summer  season’ 
Could  they  be  grown  from  seed,  sowing 
in  the  garden  and  later  be  thinned  out 
or  should  I  purchase  the  plants?  f.  g.  ’ 

New  York. 

To  keep  up  bloom  through  the  season 
in  a  rockery  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  some  annual  plants  grown  from 
seed,  in  addition  to  the  perennials,  usual¬ 
ly  grown  in  rock  gardens.  Petunias 
candytuft  pinks  and  sweet  Alyssum  are 
useful  for  this  purpose,  also  Drummond 
Phlox.  Many  of  the  plants  grown  in 
rock  gardens  give  the  greatest  showing 
of  bloom  in  Spring  and  early  Summer. 
Among  early  bloomers  we  include  smali 
bulbs,  such  as  Crocuses,  snowdrops  and 
squills,  while  the  Autumn  Crocuses, 
which  produce  leaves  in  Spring,  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  late  Fall  bloom  after  the  leaves 
have  died  down.  Alyssum  saxatile,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  in  early  Spring,  is 
excellent  for  the  rockery ;  dwarf  Irises  do 
well,  and  the  bleeding-heart  is  another  de¬ 
sirable  subject.  Arabis  or  wall  cress 
Geuin,  alumroot  (Heuchera)  Pentstem- 
ons  and  a  number  of  hardy  Phloxes  are 
very  useful.  Several  varieties  of  Sedum 
or  stonecrop  are  desirable,  the  little 
goldmoss,  Sedum  acre,  forming  a  sheet 
of  yellow,  while  Sedum  spectabile  gives 
showy  crimson-pink  flowers  later  in  the 
season.  A  good  many  native  ferns  are 
at  home  in  the  rock  garden,  and  in  a 
sunny  place  the  native  prickly  pear  is 
very  attractive  with  its  showy  yellow 
flowers.  A  number  of  pinks  (Dianthus) 
have  attractive  evergreen  foliage,  as  well 
as  charming  flowers;  the  Cheddar  pink, 
sand  pink  and  Alpine  pink  are  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  rockeries ;  the  evergreen  candy¬ 
tuft,  Iberis  sempervirens,  is  another  de¬ 
sirable  rock  plant.  The  tufted  pansies 
or  Violas  are  very  desirable. 

Perhaps  the  largest  groups  of  rock 
plants  may  be  included  under  Anemones, 
pinks,  Pentstemon,  gentians,  Phlox, 
Primulas,  saxifrages,  Sedums,  Silene  and 
Veronica  or  speedwell.  Some  of  the  for¬ 
eign  plants  are  difficult  to  grow  under 
our  conditions,  and  the  beginning  rock 
gardener  may  find  better  results  from  na¬ 
tive  plants  for  at  least  a  part  of  his  dis¬ 
play.  To  establish  a  rock  garden  com¬ 
pletely  at  first  is  quite  expensive,  and 
not  always  satisfactory,  but  one  can 
start  with  purchased  roots  of  desired 
plants,  add  native  wildlings,  and  fill  bare 
spots  with  Portulaca,  Petunias,  candy¬ 
tuft  and  Alyssum,  until  the  space  is  filled. 


Sewage  as  Fertilizer 

To  determine  if  sewage  has  any  fertil¬ 
izing  value  on  farm  crops,  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  bureau  of  public  roads 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  conducting  an  experiment  near  Vine- 
land  that  it  is  hoped  will  answer  the 
question. 

The  soil  selected  for  the  experiment  is 
sassafras  sand,  a  type  common  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  in  Southern  New  Jersey, 
and  one  which  is  naturally  deficient  in 
all  plant-food  elements.  With  abundant 
water  and  sufficient  plant  food,  this  soil 
is  well  adapted  to  grow  many  vegetables, 
including  sweet  potatoes  and  sweet  corn. 

At  the  experiment  station  it  was  said, 
in  the  event  that  sewage  fertilization 
proves  practicable,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  effluent,  or  liquid  portion  of  sewage, 
might  be  piped  into  South  Jersey  from 
towns  and  cities  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  In  that  event,  experiment 
station  workers  say,  the  project  would 
become  one  of  great  importance  as  a  sani¬ 
tary  measure  as  well  as  one  from  an 
economic  standpoint. 

In  couducting  the  experiment  near 
Vineland,  the  sewage  effluent  is  run  on 
the  land  by  gravity  after  the  manner  of 
furrow  irrigation,  which  is  in  general  use 
in  California  and  Florida.  The  plan  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  growing  of  certain  soil- 
improving  crops  with  especial  reference 
to  increasing  the  humus  content  of  the 
soil.  One  plot  will  be  irrigated  without 
the  use  of  any  commercial  fertilizer,  a 
second  plot  will  be  limed  and  sewage  irri¬ 
gated,  a  third  will  receive  lime,  phosphate 
and  potash  and  be  sewage  irrigated,  a 
fourth  will  receive  a  complete  fertilizer 
and  sewage  irrigation,  and  a  fifth  will 
receive  a  complete  fertilizer  without  irri¬ 
gation.  . 

The  work  near  Vineland  is  in  charge 
of  George  A.  Mitchell,  who  represents  the 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Renewing  Woodlot 

I  have  just  bought  a  wood  lot  whir  i 
is  partly  cut  off.  It  was  a  sugar  bus  , 
mostly  gravel.  Where  would  I  get  sof11 
trees  to  plant?  Does  the  State  furnis 
them?  Which  kind  would  be  best. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Write  to  the  New  York  State  Conser¬ 
vation  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Ilie^ 
will  tell  you  under  what  conditions  tree._ 
may  be  obtained  from  State  nurseries  ana 
the' best  types  to  plant  in  your  locality. 
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Float  in  Owego  Centennial 
Parade 

The  picture  shows  one  of  the  floats 
.  „<r  farm  life  100  years  ago.  as  it 

P  Weired  in  the  Owego  Centennial  parade 
■P?a10  1927.  On  the  back  of  ^he  float 
Au“'  ’nid  log  cabin,  such  as  the  early 
W?tVrs  lived  in.  In  the  front  yard  of  the 
hiii  two  women  sat,  one  knitting  and 
o  e  other  spinning.  Both  were  dressed  as 
women  appeared  100  years  ago,  and  added 

m  Throu^h^the  center  of  the  float  an  old 
„n!j  fpnce  stood.  On  flbe  other  side  of  the 
fence  was  a  grain  field  a  small  shock  of 
nnN  and  near  it  an  old  cradle.  Mr.  E.  P. 
CM nel  of  Candor,  stood  at  the  fence,  giv- 
* '  ‘  the  observer  the  idea  of  the  manner 
inVhich  grain  was  harvested. 

Hauling  the  float  was  a  yoke  of  oxen. 
Wilkin"  beside  the  oxen  and  driving  was 
an  elderly  farmer,  Mr.  .T.  E.  Dorsheimer, 
of  Candor,  N.  Y.  This  completed  the  pic¬ 
ture"  for  it  gave  to  the  observer  an  idea 
of  how  our  ancestors  lived  and  worked  a 
century  ago.  E-  D- 


Oregon  Farm  News 

Irrigated  beans  have  made  one  of  the 
liP-t  cash  crops  at  the  Oregon  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  They  have  been  used  for 
1,'»  rears  in  the  irrigation  and  crop  rota- 


lime  to  5  lbs.  of  salt.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  allow  the  stock  free  access. 

The  long  continued  cold  had  been  hard 
on  the  fruit,  but  the  extent  of  injury  is 
not  yet  known.  A  few  of  the  Iris,  Phlox 
and  peonies  are  through  the  ground,  but 
no  leaves  on  lilacs,  etc.  The  white  robin 
that  has  nested  here  for  seven  years  or 
more  returned  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and 
a  few  bluebirds  are  here.  The  turkeys 
are  laying,  and  a  few  chicken  hens  and 
a  “tin  hen”  are  brooding  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  eggs.  We  have  a  few  baby 
chicks,  and  200  ordered  from  California. 
The  ordinary  ranch  work  is  about 
shaped  up,  so  that  when  the  weather  does 
settle  planting  can  be  rushed.  Fishing 
season  opens  May  25,  and  all  are  on 
“tenterhooks,”  for  our  nearby  stream 
has  a  goodly  supply,  just  waiting. 

Colorado.  '  mrs.  p.  u. 


Care  of  Nut  Trees 

Spring  and  Fall  plantings  of  trees 
should  be  pushing  foliage  rapidly  at  this 
date.  The  newly  planted  pecans  and 
hickories  are  slow,  but  will  come  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  But  don’t  dare  take  a 
chance  and  let  them  shift.  Get  out  with 
a  broom  handle  and  retamp  the  trees. 
Force  it  down  along  side  of  the  trees.  Do 


Owego  Centennial  Float 


tion  experiments.  On  rotated  ground 
with  manure  added,  beans  yielded  36.06 
bushels  an  acre ;  on  ground  rotated  with 
barley  and  clover,  29.17  bushels;  while 
on  continuously  cropped  land  the  yield 
was  but  4.83  bushels  an  acre.  This  gives 
a  net  profit,  above  cost  of  production,  of 
$61.87  when  rotated  with  barley  and 
clover,  $83.38  when  rotated  with  manure 
and  a  loss  of  .$8.51  with  continuous 
cropping. 

Unusual  results  from  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  land  plaster  when 
field  corn  is  planted  have  been  obtained 
by  Oregon  farmers  and  in  trial  plots  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  station  for  several  years. 
If  a  corn  planter  is  used  a  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  will  add  the  land  plaster  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  seed,  which  is  best 
for  this  but  not  other  types  of  fertilizer. 
If  corn  is  planted  by  hand  a  half  tea¬ 
spoon  may  lie  added  to  each  hill,  or  the 
seed  may  be  moistened  and  dusted  with 
the  land  plaster  before  planting. 

An  extensive  weed  control  campaign 
in  the  nature  of  demonstration  experi¬ 
ments  between  the  college  station  and  the 
Oregon  County  Agents  is  being  planned 
for  1929.  Tests  with  borax,  sodium 
chlorate,  calcium  chlorate  and  some  other 
materials  will  be  made  to  determine  their 
effects  on  perennial  weeds.  Trials  on 
each  of  the  more  important  perennials, 
in  most  of  the  counties  throughout  the 
8tate,  will  be  made  this  Summer. 

The  poultry  situation  today  is  great¬ 
ly  improved  over  that  of  a  year  ago,  when 
a  general  depression  was  felt  in  all  lines 
of  poultry  work,  according  to  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  experiment  station.  Re¬ 
ports  obtained  from  a  number  of  hatch- 
eries  throughout  the  State  indicate  a 
dight  increase  in  the  number  of  fowls 
kept  during  the  coming  year. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

.^Pril  25;  snowing  and  only  two  days 
01  fuh  sunshine,  so  far,  in  the  month.  An 
unusual  condition  in  this  State  that 
of  its  great  amount  of  sunshine. 
March  gave  us  seven  sunny  days,  Febru- 
ai-y  eight  and  January  about  the  same 
number.  The  fields  and  pastures  lost 
enough  of  their  white  covering  to  allow 
tVi  ttoc'k  to  be  turned  out.  Hay  is  all 
■  oof  we  were  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
e  straw  stacks,  and  those, 

i*'1  wheat,  bran,  and  potatoes,  have 
V ,  our  own  stock  in  fine  shape.  Our 
_  cep  on  the  home  ranch  have  had  to  be 
i. ’  h  P®red  a  little  in  order  to  save  the 
. , , . ,  Y  lambs.  Having  no  other  big,  dry 
tho  k-  u  men  fitted  up  the  haymow  of 

storm1”  mume?t  barn‘  “Any  Port  in  a 
im,  /  "oe  sheep  on  the  desert  are  be- 

2,7™  oow,  and  will  be  brought  home 
about  the  fifth  of  May. 

oonv(fn,?aS5iUre  A-lfulfu  here  a  great  deal, 
from  !  .lenfly  are  troubled  'with  losses 
a  l!°at-  1Iave  just  recently  heard  of 
“Ule  preventive ;  1  lb.  of  air-slaked 


so  at  an  angle  to  insure  getting  the  soil 
forced  under  the  roots.  Keep  on  tamp¬ 
ing  until  satisfied  the  roots  are  well 
packed.  Year  old  plantings  will  benefit 
by  the  same  treatment. 

If  your  trees  are  large  ones  do  this 
several  times  during  the  Summer.  Re¬ 
member  never  tamp  immediately  .after  a 
rain,  but  wait  until  the  soil  has  dried 
enough  to  work.  Be  sure  to  keep  the 
weeds  and  grass  away  from  around  the 
trees  by  hoeing  well.  If  dry  weather  is 
experienced  give  each  tree  several  buckets 
of  water.  J.  w.  iiers hey. 
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6  Beautify  Y our  Home  at  Small  Cost  — 
EVERGREENS  For  $1.10  Postpaid 


These  soon  grow  into  handsome 
trees  worth  many  dollars. 

We  ship  during  May  and  June 
( P Dinting  Time) 

SWEET 
WILLIAM 
All  colors; 
hardy,  free 
bloomers ;  6 

plants  ...$1.10 

HARDY 


HYDRAN- 

GEA8 

P.  G.  Blue. 

Pink,  2  plants 

tor  ....  $1.10 

Dahlia 

*‘r 

Flowered 
Zinnias 
Show  flowers 
of  enormous 
size. 

20  Plants, 

$1.10 

Brilliant  Colors. 


Field- grown  Stock  From  Oar  ISO- Acre  Farm” 


SPECIAL  OFFER— 6  EVERGREENS,  3  to 
5-year  trees,  above  selection,  included^  without 
extra  charge,  with  each  order  of  $5.50  and 
over.  THIS  WEEK  ONLY.  


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE,  Each  $1.10 

Selected,  5-6  years.  Extra  bush.v ,  1  to  l!a  ft,  high. 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to 
15  inches  high.  2  Norway  Spruce, 
2  American  Spruce,  2  Chinese 
Arborvitae. 

ASTERS  —  Double, 
all  colors;  40  plants 
for  31.10.  Extra  fine. 
Exhibition  type. _ 

WEIGELA 
ROSEA 

Deep  Pink 
blossoms  which 
are  borne  in 
wonderful  pro¬ 
fusion  a  _n  4- 
make  a  "fereat 

show.  a 

shrubs  ■  ->1.10 

Hardy  Yellow 
Daisy 

(Coreopsis 
Lanceolata.) 
This  Is  the  yel¬ 
low  variety  and 
grows  about  2 
feet  tall.  0 

plants  . . .  .31.10 


Chinese  Arborvitae 

Fine,  feathery,  deep  green  foliage.  2  years 
old,  8  to  12  inches 


Japanese  Barberry 

Beautiful  every  month  in  the  year.  2-year- 
Id  plants.  6  for  . $1.10 


GOLDEN  BELL 

(Forsythia) 

Its  yellow  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  leaves, 
the  earliest  note  of 
Spring;  very  striking; 
two  plants  . $1.10 


SNAPDRAGON 
NOVELTY  SNAP- 
DRAGON  (Antir¬ 
rhinum,  22  different 
colors;  40  plants 
(beautiful)  for.  .$1,10 


HARDY 

CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUMS 

Bronze,  pink,  white, 
lavender,  red  and  yel¬ 
low  ;  flowers  measure 
0  to  8  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  0  plants ...  $1.10 

MAGNOLIA  TREES 

Bloom  early  In 
Spring;  pink  and 
white;  2  trees.. $1.10 

CHINESE  PYRA. 
M  I  D  A  L  ARBORVI¬ 
TAE,  2-2Va  feet  high, 

1  foot  wide  at  base, 
each  . $1.10 

HOLLYHOCK 

Chaters,  double  crim¬ 
son,  yellow,  salmon, 
white,  rose,  maroon, 
Newport  pink ;  6 
plants  .  $1.10 

DIGITALIS 

(Foxglove) 

White  spotted  rose, 
purple  and  mixed ;  6 
plants  . $1.10 

(Nudoflora),  A  handsome,  free-flowering, 
A  Pink  species.  A  beautiful  variety, 

naray  Azaleas  Very  hardy.  Ready  to  bloom.  Each 


$1.10 


COLUMBINE  —  They 
are  much  used  In  any 
hardy  border  or  rock¬ 
ery;  blue,  pink,  yel¬ 
low  and  other  colors; 
6  plants  for . $1.10 


HARDY  CARNA¬ 
TIONS — Large  (lower¬ 
ing;  fragrant;  all  col¬ 
ors;  field  grown;  0 
plants  for . $1.10 


HARDY  BUTTERFLY 
BUSH  or  Summer 
Lilac — -a  pretty  shrub, 
2  plants  for . $1.10 


ORIENTAL  POPPY 

Brilliant  colors;  scar¬ 
let,  orange,  pink;  flow¬ 
ers  measure  8  inches 
In  diameter;  6  plants, 

_  $1.10 


DELPHINIUM  (Perennial  Larkspur) 
BELLADONNA — Light  Turquoise  blue 
BELLAMOSUM — A  dark  blue  type  of  the 
Belladonna.  Very  decorative  and  lasts  for 
years;  6  plants  for . $1.10  for 

(Perennial  Gaillardia).  This  Shasta  Daisy 


Gaillardia 

fine  perennial,  when  once 
established  in  your  garden,  will  last  for  years. 
Ringed  with  orange,  crimson  and  red.  It 
blossoms  from  June  to  November  and  grows 
2  feet  tall;  6  plants  for . $1.10 


PAINTED  DAISY 

The  mixed  and  choice 
varieties  and  colors 
range  from  white  to 
deep  red;  6  plants 

. $1,10 

white  (low- 
appear  in 


Large,  pure 
ers,  which 
early  Summer,  are  excellent  for  cutting;  2  to 
-Vi  feet;  flowers  measure  4  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter;  6  plants  for . $1,10 


p  if /"A  rift  DP  ISinRONS  (Catawbiense).  One  of  the  most  beautiful  native  ever- 
IHIUUUULI'I  l/tvv/l’io  green  flowering  shrubs.  The  flower  is  reddish  mm.  j 

evergreen 

$1.10 


pie  and  blooms  in  May. 


green  flowering  shrubs.  The  flower  is  reddish  pur- 
Grows  well  in  shade  or  sun;  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for 


’PfJDnnnir Wr»1?nWQ  (Maximum  Rosebay).  Large  plant  with  dark  evergreen 
LMVvfi'iO  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pinkish-white  flowers 

In  July;  2  plants  (1  to  1  V%  ft.  high)  for  . 

PUnnnnrNnDnNQ  (CaroUmanum).  The  flower  shades  from  light  to  dark  pink 
I\nwL/UL/£.n  and  blooms  with  great  profusion  in  May.  The  a  -t 

plant  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  or  full  sun.  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for .  q>  1  IU 

1  „  J  pi  _  The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which  is  an 

VmOtoraao  Diue  jprut-C  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich  glistening  blue 
which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the  sunlight,  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 

magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  specimen.  With  culture  directions.  a  •,  n 

Selected  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy,  1  to  1%  ft.  high  . Each  1 . 1  U 


QnonJrannnc A  new  gr0l,P  of  Antirrhinums  with  extra  large  flowers  on 
INOVeiiy  OnaparagOIlS  strong  stems.  Salmon,  Yellow,  White,  Crimson,  Rose  l'ink 

$1.10 


strong  stems.  Salmon,  Yellow,  White,  Crimson,  Rose  Pink. 
Red,  Variegated  Dark  Pink  and  other  beautiful  colors.  40  plants  (transplanted), 

22  different  colors  . 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 


Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


Evergreen 
Dept.  65 
Easton,  Pa. 


jUV. 

j:  Hardy 

i 


(WWJWJVJWW/ 


Old-Fashioned 

FLOWER 


d  ffc 1 

PLANTS 


That  Live  Out  Doors  During  Winter— 235  Varieties  i 

Delphiniums.  Bleeding  Hearts.  Anemones,  Colum- 


bines.  Phloxes,  Primroses,  Bluebells,  Hollyhocks, 
r  Poppies,  Lilies,  etc.  Will  bloom  this  summer  and  i 
r  every  summer  for  many  years.  Also  Pansies,  As- 
,*  ters.  Salvias,  Zinnias,  Petunias.  Snapdragons, 

J  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants ;  Strawberry, 

J  Raspberry,  Blackberry,.  Grape,  Asparagus,  Vege- 
■  table  plants.  Catalogue  free.  "■ 

,«  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y.  / 


Dahlias 

Bargain  Offer — 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1.00 

MRS.  CARL  SALBACH,  pink;  MRS.  EDNA  SPENCER, 
orchid;  ETENDARD  de  LYON,  purple;  MRS.  THOS. 
BUSH,  amber  and  yellow;  BONNIE  BRAE,  blush. 
Catalogue  value  $2  60. 

30  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  in  handling,  l#3.35. 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalog. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dublin  Speclullut 
351  -M  Court  Street  H  eat  lluveii.  Conn. 


IT  O  W  A 


Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown, 

Strawberry  Plants 

#83. 50—5000.  Jus.  M.  Britton,  Cbepucbet,  It.  I. 


— »  ■»  ja  ni  «  New  Geneva  Red  Kidney,  origina- 
Ea  #\  IW  9  ted  at  Geneva  Expei'i  meut  Station . 
ght  resistant;  big  yielder.  A  few  at  SI  2  per  bushel; 


AA  no  i  •  ntiolr 


iti .  ■  i  £  (2  ft.  a  —  a . .  ..  ill  a 


FOR  SALE 

HOPE  FARM 
FLINT  SEED  CORN 

$3.00  a  Bushel.  $1.75  Hall  Bushel. 
$1.00  a  Peck— 1.  O.  b.— Address: 
HOPE  FARM,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 


Millions  Vegetable  Plants  80"*^ 

Wakefield.  Danish  Railhead,  Succession,  Elat  Dutch:  300- 
SI,  600— SI  .26,  1000— $2.25  postpaid.  Express  Si  .50— 
1000  Tomato  Plants —  Baltimore,  Matchless  Stone  same 
price.  Sweat  Potato  and  Popper:  600— S2,  1000— 
S3. 50.  Banners  and  dealers  get  our  wholesale  price 
on  Tomato  Plants.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


O  A  It  It  AGE  PLANTS — Varieties:  Copenhagen 
Market,  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Dan¬ 
ish  Ballhead,  Elat  Dutch — now  ready;  SI. 00  per  1,1100. 
Stone,  Baltimore  and  Bonny  Best  Tomato  Plants.  $1.00 
per  1.000.  Ruby  King  Pepper,  »2.r,o  per  1,000.  Sndwball 
Cauliflower,  $8.50  per  1,000,  charges  collect;  Cash  with 
order’.  Ask  tor  prices  on  large  quantities. 
CMFFOItll  A.  CLTCIIIN8,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  GROWN  PLANTS — Cabbage,  1,000-$1;  Tomato, 
Ms  Pepper,  #2.50.  Leading  varieties.  Well  packed. 
Prompt  shipments.  (R.  j.  COUNCILL,  Franklin,  Va. 


Michigan  grown  dahlia  TUBERS— Write  for  our  Supi-isa 
Collection  Offer.  VAUET  RIOGE  FARM,  Blaarnintjdalc,  Midi 


FOIC  NAI.E— Cow  Pena  and  Wilson  Soy  Iteuna. 
SIMPSON  BROTHERS,  Milford,  Delaware 


I  Organized  Co-operation  | 

—  “My  neighbors  and  myself  have  carefully  studied  your  book,  ‘Organized  — 
jjjj  Co-operation,’  and  we  consider  it  about  the  ‘last  word’  on  farm  co-operation.  — 

—  We  in  the  ‘show  me’  State,  but  with  no  ‘rings  in  our  noses,’  wish  The  Rural  = 

=  New-Yorker  success  in  its  battle  for  true  co-operation  which  we  feel  is  be-  — 
E:  coming  more  essential  to  the  farmer  who  wants  to  remain  on  the  farm.” —  = 

—  R.  D.  F.,  Missouri.  ” 

—  We  have  a  number  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  which  we  are  closing  EE 
“  out  before  they  begin  to  look  shop-worn. 

E  The  book  was  not.  published  with  any  purpose  to  make  a  profit,  but  — 

—  primarily  to  give  our  friends  in  definite,  simple  and  clear  language  the  prin-  =: 

—  ciples  and  procedure  of  true  farm  co-operation.  — . 

—  While  the  edition  lasts  we  are  sending  it  postpaid  for  — 

|  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  1 

=  Send  the  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  = 
=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 

^imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimmmmirc 
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Write  the  nearest  Canadian 
Government  Information 
Bureau,  Dept.  C-64,  below. 

38  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

73  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  5,  Commercial  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

43  Manchester  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Room  205,  The  Call  Bldg.,  Woon¬ 
socket,  R.  I. 


Canada 

and  Prosper  in 
anil  branch  of 
Farming  — 


More  and  more  United  States  farmers  are 
accepting  the  great  opportunities  that 
exist  in  Canada.  For  $15  to  $25  an  acre  you 
can  buy  any  amount  of  land  within  fifteen 
miles  of  a  railroad.  Thriving  markets  are 
close  at  hand  for  grain,  cream,  fruit,  live¬ 
stock,  poultry — excellent  profits  are  the 
inevitable  reward  for  your  labor. 

Canadian  wheat  and  oats  are  second  to 
none  in  quality  and  yield.  Many  yields  of 
100  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  have  been 
harvested.  Oats  frequently  weigh  42  lbs. 
to  the  bushel.  Canadian  dairy  products 
are  consistent  prize-winners  in  Interna¬ 
tional  competitions.  Canadian  livestock  has 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  quality.  It 
commands  a  premium  on  the  world’s 
markets.  Opportunity  is  here  for  you  to 
grasp. 

Living  Conditions 

Conditions  in  Canada  are  excellent  for  educating 
your  family  and  giving  them  a  good  start  in  life.  There 
are  public  schools  in  all  communities  and  universi¬ 
ties  in  each  province.  Nearby  towns  have  modern 
etores,  theaters,  churches,  good  hospitals.  There  are 
good  roads,  telephones:  life  is  conducive  to  keeping 
boys  on  the  farm  to  enjoy  clean,  wholesome  living. 

Decide  now  to  get  the  facts.  Write  your  nearest 
Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau,  for  free 
booklet  which  tells  all  about  farm  opportunities  in 
Canada. 


_ _ —  rep^flIU.pt‘ 
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CANADA 

The  land  of  Opportunity 


C-64 
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tu«lU  9  . 
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Jt  IMPROVED  MODELS, 

World’s  Poineer  Garden  Tractor, 


World’s  Poineer 
Cultivates;  also  belt 
work.  Fays  for  it¬ 
self  In  one  season. 

Catalog  Free  / 
NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO- 
8807  5th  St.,  N.  E. 
Minneapolis.  HI  inn. 


[PRAY  MATERIALS— Potash,  Soda,  Mixed  Fertillzor. 

f  Write  for  prices.  W.  A.  ALLEN  CO.,  Pittstown,  N- J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
suarantee  editorial  page.  : 


The  UmlTOR  Tractor 

HEAVY  ENOUGH  TO  DO  YOUR  PLOWING 

— easy  to  operate,  women  run  it  successful¬ 
ly  and  profitably.  Prepares  seed  bed,  Plants 
and  CULTIVATES  one  to  five 
rows.  Lifts  bulbs,  root  crops. 
Cuts,  rakes,  hauls  hay,  mows 
lawns.  Power  work  to  5  h.p. 

Full  Equipment  Furnished 
I  UTILITOR  is  a  money  maker 
Write  for  circular.  Dept,  A 
'  UTILITOR  CO. 

11150  W.  3d  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  F  ruitmen- Walk  or  Ride 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
Single  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs.  Catalog  Free 

WalshTractorCo  •  3373  Talmage  Ave.  S.  E, 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 
with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


High  pressure , 
low  upkeep, 
slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine  is 
strong — built  to  last  and  for 
bal’d  usage,  easy  to  keep  in 
order.  Equipped  with  the 
reliable  Ospraymo  automatic 
system  of  agitation,  throttle 
valve,  a  pressure  regulator 
and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn  —  prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — pre¬ 
vent  costly  delays  in  orchard, 
grove  or  field. 


Ospt'aymo  gets  all  plant  enemies 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 

There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 


Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put 
an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 


Peaches  the  topmost  bouyhs 


THE  SPRAYER  {THAT 


COMPANY 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

World  leaders  for  47  years 

NEVER  CLOGS 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP 

Dept.  2 


Thoughts  on  Apple  Culture 

•One  of  my  most  interesting  studies  has 
been  the  gradual  evolution  of  cultural 
methods  in  the  apple  orchards.  As  a  boy, 

I  played  in  many  a  farm  orchard,  so  that 
childhood  memories  picture  those  or¬ 
chards  as  they  were  at  that  time.  Near¬ 
ly  every  farm  home  had  a  family  or¬ 
chard  near  the  house,  in  which  the  trees 
grew  in  sod  with  little  or  no  pruning  and 
no  attempt  to  clean  culture.  The  or¬ 
chard  was  used  for  calf  and  lamb  pasture, 
with  occasionally  a  reserve  pasture  for 
the  cow.  Limbs  grew  low  down,  even 
touching  the  ground  when  loaded  with 
fruit,  so  that  they  made  excellent  tents 
under  which  to  play  on  hot  days.  In  the 
Fall,  every  farm  cellar  was  filled  to 
capacity  with  apples,  the  surplus  being 
sold  to  villagers,  who  also  filled  their 
cellars.  Those  orchards  had  been  plant¬ 
ed  in  practically  virgin  soil,  so  it  was  a 
long  time  before  fertility  became  ex- 
haused. 

In  time  men  began  to  notice  the  yields 
were  falling  off.  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  got  busy  on  the  problem  and  recom¬ 
mended  two  radical  remedies:  (a)  that 
the  trees  should  receive  a  severe  prun¬ 
ing;  (b)  that  the  soil  he  broken  up  and 
the  ground  be  cultivated  thoroughly.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  second  provision, 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  all  those 
lower  limbs  and  drive  the  team  close  to 
the  tree  in  plowing  and  dragging,  so  the 
wood  butchers  got  busy.  I  have  seen 
so-called  tree  trimmers  go  into  an  or¬ 
chard  armed  with  bucksaw  and  ax  or 
large  hatchet,  and  butcher  those  defence¬ 
less  trees  by  hacking  off  all  the  lower 
limbs  and  also  all  the  top  limbs,  until 
the  poor  tree  was  wrecked  almost  beyond 
recovery. 

The  men  began  to  note  an  unusual  re¬ 
sult.  Winter-killing  had  never  been  a 
problem  before  clean  culture  was  begun, 
but  now  it  became  serious.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  idea  that  the  Baldwin  was  not 
thoroughly  hardy,  but  I  have  seen  Bald¬ 
win  trees  which  had  outlived  the  men 
who  planted  them,  and  even  the  second — 
sometimes  the  third  —  generation,  and 
were  still  flourishing  and  producing  good 
crops,  and  this  in  sections  where  Winter 
meant  below  zero  for  days  at  a  time.  This 
winter-killing  of  tender  shoots,  smaller 
limbs  and  even  whole  trees  made  men  do 
some  thinking,  when  close  observers  no¬ 
ticed  that  trees  in  sod  did  not  winter-kill, 
while  those  with  clean  culture  did  suffer. 

Then  came  the  era  of  the  cover  crop 
planted  late  in  the  season  to  cover  the 
ground  and  prevent  Winter  injury.  That 
was  almost  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  as  it  was  not  the  bare  ground,  but 
the  long  continued  clean  cultivation 
which  was  injurious,  as  it  kept  the  trees 
growing  too  long,  and  did  not  allow  them 
to  mature  and  harden  the  new  wood. 
Men  began  to  think  of  that  in  time,  so 
the  date  of  sowing  the  cover  crop  was 
advanced  to  August,  July  and  even 
June,  after  the  Spring  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing  were  over.  The  next  step  was 
taken  by  a  trifle  lazy  but  very  observant 
farmer  who  found  that  weeds  alone  fur¬ 
nished  an  excellent  cover  crop  without 
the  bother  of  sowing  expensive  seed  and 
harrowing  it  in.  From  that  it  was  but 
a  step  farther  to  the  place  of  beginning 
and  behold,  we  had  made  a  complete  revo¬ 
lution  and  were  back  to  the  sod  orchard 
again. 

We  did,  however,  learn  anew  the  age- 
old  lesson  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
something  from  nothing,  so  the  final  steji 
was  to  do  what  we  should  have  done  at 
the  beginning,  give  the  hungry  tree  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  At  first  thought  we  might 
blame  the  experiment  stations  for  not 
recommending  that  in  the  first  place,  but 
we  must  remember  that  fertilizer  was  al¬ 
most  unknown  40  years  ago,  and  even 
barnyard  manure  was  often  allowed  to 
rot  and  leach  away  for  years,  while  no 
one  even  dreamed  of  spreading  manure 
around  an  apple  tree.  We  did  not.  then 
have  such  fertilizers  available  as  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The 
manufacturers  had  not  learned  to  utilize 
waste  products  in  making  fertilizers,  so 
the  blast  furnace  and  coke  ovens  poured 
out  their  valuable  fumes  and  hauled  away 
the  slag,  never  dreaming  that  sulphate 
of  ammonia  was  present  in  paying  quan¬ 
tities. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  the  sod 
orchard  farmer  makes  is  to  mow  the  or¬ 
chard  for  hay.  lie  mows  primarily  to 
clean  up  the  orchard,  but  the  sight  of  all 
that  good  feed  is  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  gets  out  the  hay-rack,  thus  defeating 
the  purpose  for  which  Le  fertilized  the 
orchard.  The  bad  points  of  sod  culture 
are  that  the  grass  and  weeds  make  ex¬ 
cellent  breeding  grounds  for  mice,  which 
may  injure  trees;  insects  are  wintered 
over  safely  under  the  grass ;  if  the  or- 
•eliard  is  not  mowed  the  grass  and  weeds 
make  picking  difficult  and  if  mowed,  the 
sharp  stems  puncture  falling  apples. 

But  listen  to  the  good  points:  Sod 
makes  tough  surface  upon  which  to  draw 
spray  rigs  in  Spring  when  ground  is 
soft ;  there  is  no  plowing  and  harrowing 
to  do  when  other  work  demands  time ; 
no  Winter  injury  of  trees ;  higher  color ; 
better  keeping  qualities  of  the  fruit ; 
fruit  more  uniform  in  size ;  fruit  which 
drops  does  not  become  muddy.  Sod  cul¬ 
ture  does  mean  that  we  must  use  nitrates 
or  sulphates  liberally  but  they  are  easy 
to  apply  and  comparatively  inexpensive 
of  late.  _  B.  B.  R. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Right  when  you  are  busiest  tries, - 
with  other  things,  your  gar¬ 
den  will  need  you.  Don’t  neglect  it. 
a  BARKER. 

“The  BARKER  solved  my  weed  problem. 
Jt  was  a  constant  delight,  so  easy  everybody 
i  likes  to  use  it,’’  said  Mrs.  M.  Piel  of  the 
Brandywine  Orchards,  Downingtown,  Pa.  “I 
:  am  very  well  pleased,”  said  L.  G.  Smithy- 
man,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.  Thousands  more 
in  New  York  and  neighboring  States. 

Your  time  is  valuable.  So  is  your  garden. 
Particularly  in  these  days  of  roadside  mar¬ 
kets.  .  Get  a  BARKER — "Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used”  In  the  same  operation  it  works 
tlie  surface  into  a  level,  moisture-retaining 
soil  mulch. 

Send  today  for  our  big,  free  book  and 
special  offer.  Tells  about  two  models,  seven 
different  sizes.  Prices  range  very  low.  Post¬ 
paid  to  you.  Write  us  a  card  now. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO..  Box  51.  David  City.  Neb. 


Globe-Seal 
Motor  Oil 

Resists  Great  Heat— 
Adds  Years  to 
Your  Machine 

SOLD  only  through 
Globe  Special  Rep¬ 
resentatives  who  ana¬ 
lyze  your  needs  and  help 
you  select  the  oil  exact¬ 
ly  fitted  to  your  motors. 
"Talk  it  over  with  the 
Globe  man.” 

Globe  Refining  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


300,000 In  Usetil&X 

A  wonderful  engine  for  the  home, 
farm,  shop  or  mill.  The  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  pumping,  feed 
grinding,  shelling,  sawing,  cream 
separating,  churning  and  similar 
work.  Put  one  to  work  for  you  and 
watch  it  pay  for  itself. 

Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1805  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO- 


ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  peai 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound ; 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  Sl.za. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Do  Brains  Work 
Better  With  a  Pipe 
Between  the  Teeth? 


Men  hint  their  beloved 
briars  are  back  of 
many  a  big  idea 


Doe?  your  brain  work  better  with  a 
pipe  between  your  teeth?  Are  you  a 
little  more  self-possessed,  a  trifle 
steadier,  apt  to  think  more  clearly 
when  you're  puffing  a  briar? 

If  you  answer  “Yes”  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  you're  on  the  side  of  some  of  the 
biggest  men  in  business. 

As  Mr.  Hio  says,  “A  pipe  is  restful. 
It  gives  you  time  to  think  things  out.” 
Pack  a  briar,  light  a  match,  take  a  few 
deliberate  puffs  .  .  .  and  clear-cut  de¬ 
cisions  are  there. 

But  let  Mr.  Hie  tell  it  in  his  own 
words.  (His  and  all  other  letters  from 
Edgeworth  smokers  are  absolutely  gen¬ 
uine — unsolicited  and  unpaid.) 


1702  East  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
March  7,  1929. 

Laras  &  Bro.  Co.,  Inc., 

Richmond,  Va. 

Gentlemen  : 

About  five  years  ago  T  started  to 
smoke  a  pipe ;  naturally  the  first 
thought  in  connection  with  this  was  to 
get  a  real  pipe  tobacco.  I  tried  most 
everything  on  the  market  until  one  day 
— “Day  of  Days” — I  tried  the  ‘‘tail 
end”  of  a  can  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed.  The  first  puff  was  certainly  a 
revelation.  Since  then  I  have  smoked 
Edgeworth  day  in  and  day  out. 

Some  months  ago  I  tried  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  and  my  faith  was  vindi¬ 
cated.  I  had  known  all  along  that 
Edgeworth  was  the  best  pipe  tobacco, 

hut  when  I  tried  the  plug  slice - 

“Oh,  Boy  !”  What  a  smoke  ! 

A  pipe  is  restful  and  real  enjoy¬ 
ment — it  gives  you  time  to  think  things 
out  and  is  a  much  more  satisfying 
form  of  using  tobacco. 

Yours  for  real  pipe  enjoyment. 

(Signed)  F.  W.  HIE 


Bank  presidents,  captains  of  industry, 
authors,  lawyers  .  .  .  men  who  use 
their  minds  to  make  big  money,  favor 
pipes  for  calm,  unruffled  smoking 

pleasure. 

Their  common  sense  seems  to  jibe 
with  what  science  has  always  held : 
that  the  sweetest,  purest  form  in  which 
tobacco  can  he  smolced  is  in  a  pipe. 


A  valuable  tip  to 
new  pipe  -  smokers ! 

If  you've  never 
smoked  a  pipe  — 
here's  a  chance  to 
get  off  on  the  right 
foot !  Let  us  send 
you  free  some  gen¬ 
erous  pipefuls  of 
E  dgeworth 
Ready -Rubbed 
smoking  tobac- 
c  o.  Simply 
write  your 
name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  Larus 
&  Brother  Co., 
29  S.  21st  St., 
Richmond,  Ya. 


Edgeworth — what  a  smoke  !  Mild, 
surely ;  yet  with  a  full-bodied  char¬ 
acter  to  its  Burley  blend  that  almost 
invariably  wins  over  pipe-smokers  on 
the  very  first  few  puffs! 


*  *  * 


Eeth  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  and 
Edgeworth  Plug  mice  come  in  various 
sizes  from  small  pocket  packages,  to 
handsome  pound  humidor  tins.  Plug 
mice  Edgeworth  is  packed  in  thin 
slices,  for  pipe-smokers  who  like  to 
'  ub-up  their  tobacco  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 


Know  a  Weed  Seed  Each 
Week 

No.  8— WILD  CARROT 

Wild  carrot,  also  called  Queen  Anne’s 
lace  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
flower  pattern  and  bird's-nest  because  of 
the  nest-like  appearance  of  the  maturing 
head,  is  the  wild  form  from  which  the 
common  garden  carrot  was  evolved.  The 
roots  are  reputed  to  be  poisonous,  due 
probably  to  confusion  with  the  dangerous 
water  hemlock,  since  wild  carrot  is  harm¬ 
less.  To  persons  with  susceptible  skins, 
however,  contact  with  the  flowering  heads 
and  stems,  particularly  while  the  skin  is 
moist  with  perspiration,  may  result  in  a 
rather  severe  skin  rash. 

The  relationship  of  wild  carrot  to  its 
cultivated  relative  can  readily  be  de¬ 
tected  by  smelling  and  tasting  the  tough, 
woody  root.  Wild  carrot  is  a  biennial 


Wild  Carrot  Seeds  Resemble  Tiny  Bee¬ 
tles.  They  are  here  shotvn  very  much 
enlarged 


or  two-year  plant,  a  leaf  cluster  forming 
from  seed  the  first  season  from  which 
the  flowering  tops  and  seeds  develop  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  season,  being  similar  to 
mullein  in  this  respect,  after  which  the 
plant  dies.  The  species  has  spread  at  an 
alarming  rate  during  recent  years,  par¬ 
ticularly  along  roadsides  and  in  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows. 

The  seeds  resemble  tiny  beetles  in 
which  the  stomach  is  flattened  and  the 
rounded  back  is  ribbed,  each  rib  support¬ 
ing  a  row  of  weak  spines.  The  spines 
occasionally  catch  in  clothing,  wool  and 
other  moving  objects,  thereby  distributing 
the  pest.  When  found  in  crop  seeds, 
however,  the  spines  are  frequently  brok¬ 
en  off.  The  seeds  are  about  one-eighth 
inch  in  length,  light  brown  in  color  with 
lighter  streaks  running  lengthwise.  They 
may  retain  life  in  the  soil  for  a  number 
of  years  and  are  frequently  found  as  an 
impurity  in  grass,  clover  and  Alfalfa 
seed.  ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 


Suffolk  County,  N,  Y.,  Notes 

The  special  work  of  the  Suffolk  Farm 
Bureau  this  Spring  has  been  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cauliflower  and  Brussels  sprout 
seed  by  the  hot-water  method,  and  also 
the  germination  test  of  this  seed.  The 
work  is  done  at  a  smad  greenhouse  in 
Riverhead,  the  county  seat,  where  the 
Farm  Bureau  office  is  located.  This  is 
the  only  official  service  of  its  kind  in  the 
county,  and  is  done  for  the  protection  of 
the  grower. 

The  germination  test  was  based  on 
1,000  seeds  of  the  strain ;  500  seeds  were 
subjected  to  the  hot-water  treatment  and 
500  left  untreated.  The  seeds  were  then 
germinated  in  the  soil,  covered  one-half 
inch  deep.  When  the  plants  reached  the 
height  of  ly^  inches  germination  counts 
were  made.  No  strain  testing  less  than 
GO  per  cent  was  considered  eligible  for 
planting.  Three  stocks  of  seeds  submit¬ 
ted  for  germination  tests  did  not  meet  re¬ 
quirements.  The  plants  were  thrifty,  but 
not  numerous  enough.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  stock  be  recleaned  and  then 
tested.  After  this  procedure  the  germina¬ 
tion  test  was  satisfactory.  The  total 
amount  of  chaff  and  light  seed  removed 
was  approximately  100  lbs. 

The  soil  germination  tests  are  a  real 
and  tangible  service  and  are  showing 
dealers  that  Suffolk  County  farmers  want 
only  good,  well-cleaned  seed.  M.  d.  y. 


They  call  woman  the  weaker  sex,  but 
did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  a  barber  talking 
one  into  a  shampoo  when  she  came  in 
only  to  get  a  haircut? — Jackson  Center 
News. 


HANDY  as  a  TEAM 


The  General — Showing  hook-up  to  famous  Ohio  Two-Row  Cultivator 


The  GENERAL 


Price 

$550  F.  O.  II.  Factory 


THINGS 

the  General 
Tractor  will  do 

Check  below  the  jobs 
this  tractor  will  do  on 
your  farm  and  note  how 
it  gives  you  dependable 
power  for  everything  a 
team  of  horses  will  do. 

Check  here 

Plows 

Harrows 

Pulverizes 

Plants  Corn 

Drills  Grain 

Spreads  Manure 

Spreads  Lime 

Cultivates 

Mows  Hay 

Rakes  Hay 

Loads  Hay 

Cuts  Corn 

Harvests  Grain 

Digs  Potatoes 

Belt  Power — Runs  any 
machine  requiring  12 
horsepower  or  less. 

Never  Tires  Out 

This  tractor  is  as  handy  as  a  team  to 
operate.  It  turns  in  a  seven  and  a 
half  foot  circle — starts,  stops  or  backs 
up  by  a  light  pull  on  the  control 
ropes — all  operated  from  the  driver’s 
seat  on  the  implement  you  are  using. 
It  goes  where  a  team  would — be¬ 
tween  the  rows  while  cultivating — 
and  guides  like  an  automobile. 

But  that  is  not  all — The  General  does 
not  tire  out — or  worry  about  flies, 
heat  and  dust.  If  necessary  it  will 
work  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and 
deliver  its  full  power  to  the  drawbar 
or  on  the  belt.  Any  tool  that  a  team 
of  horses  can  handle  can  be  used  be¬ 
hind  this  tractor. 


Uses  Regular  Horse-Drawn 
Implements 


The  General  is  low  in  first  cost  —  economical  to 
operate  and  —  it  uses  your  regular  horse-drawn 
tools.  You  are  not  required  to  scrap  your  reg¬ 
ular  implements  and  spend  a  lot  of  money  for 
new  ones  with  this  tractor. 


All  of  the  Famous  Ohio  horse-drawn  implements 
made  by  the  Ohio  Cultivator  Company  of 
Bellevue,  Ohio,  have  been  fitted  with  an  inex¬ 
pensive  tractor  hitch  for  use  with  The  General. 
Write  today  for  our  catalog.  Use  coupon  below. 


TJhe, 


THE  GENERAL  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
Sales  Offices:  Bellevue,  Ohio 


GeneralTractor 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Makes  the  Crop  from  Plowing  to  Harvest 


The  General  Tractor  Co.  Sales  Offices:  Bellevue,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  description  of  the  General 
Tractor  and  what  it  will  do. 

Name . 

Address,  City . . . State . 

-  --  -  ■  — y 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

As  the  season  advances  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total  receipts  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  on  the  Philadelphia  fruit 
and  vegetable  market  come  by  motor  truck 
shipments  originating  in  nearby  sections, 
for  the  truck  is  the  most  suitable  vehicle 
for  the  small  grower  with  a  short  haul. 
Nearby  asparagus  was  in  liberal  receipt 
during  the  past  few  days.  Trading  and 
demand  were  slow  and  the  market  gen¬ 
erally  dull.  California  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  have  practically  wound  up  their  sea¬ 
son,  but  offerings  from  New  Jersey,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  have  more  than 
equaled  the  Philadelphia  receipts  from 
the  first-named  States.  Large  green  stock 
from  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  sold  for 
$3.50  to  $4.50  per  crate  of  one  dozen 
bunches.  Medium  and  small  sizes  were 
slightly  weaker  at  .$2.25  to  .$3.25  a  crate. 
White  “grass”  moved  slowly  under  a 
limited  demand,  with  large  sizes  selling 
for  .$2  to  $3,  and  some  poor  small  offer¬ 
ings  as  low  as  $1.  Texas  beets  were 
steady  to  firm  with  most  sales  at  $3  to 
$3.75  a  crate.  Some  sales  of  hothouse 
beets  from  Norfolk  were  reported  at  8  to 
lie  per  bunch.  Texas  carrots  were  dull, 
due  in  part  to  the  ordinary  quality  of  the 
offerings,  which  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.75 
per  crate.  The  demand  for  cabbage  con¬ 
tinued  slow  and  the  market  was  generally 
dull  and  weak.  South  Carolina  half-bar¬ 
rel  hampers  brought  60c  to  $1,  and  bar¬ 
rels  $1.50  to  $1.75.  A  few  sales  of  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Eastern  Shore  cabbage  were  re¬ 
ported  at  $1.75  to  $2  per  barrel  crate, 
with  a  few  fancy  at  $2.25.  New  Jersey 
chicory  was  in  better  demand  at  60  to 
85c  a  bushel.  Nearby  broccoli  was  in 
relatively  light  supply  and  the  market 
held  steady  at  75c  to  $1  a  bushel.  Mary¬ 
land  rape  was  weak  at  50c  to  $1.  Dan¬ 
delions  from  nearby  Pennsylvania  were 
slow  at  65c  to  $1.  Eastern  Shore  kale 
met  a  better  demand,  and  under  more  ac¬ 
tive  trading  the  market  closed  higher  at 
50  to  60c  a  bushel.  Mushrooms  were  gen¬ 
erally  dull  on  account  of  the  limited  de¬ 
mand.  The  mushroom  season  is  nearly 
over  for  this  year  and  several  producers 
have  closed  their  houses  for  the  season. 
Pennsylvania  whites  brought  75c  to  $1.10 
per  3-lb.  basket,  while  buttons,  creams 
and  spots  ranged  from  25  to  75c.  Parsley 
was  in  fair  demand  and  sold  mostly  at 
$1.50  to  $1.75  a  bushel,  with  a  few  sales 
at  $2.  The  market  for  spinach  was  fair¬ 
ly  active  at  65c  to  $1  a  bushel.  Scallions 
were  in  liberal  supply,  and  the  market 
was  dull  at  50  to  75c  per  100  bunches. 
Radishes  from  nearby  were  steady  at  75c 
fo  $1.25  a  bushel.  Rhubarb  met  a  fair 
demand  at  lVq  to  3c  a  bunch.  Old  po¬ 
tatoes  were  fairly  active  and  the  market 
firm,  Pennsylvania  Round  Whites  were 
(l noted  at  $1.75  to  $1.00  per  120-lb.  sack, 
while  Maine  Green  Mountains  sold  for 
$2.10  to  $2.25.  New  potatoes  held  steady, 
with  double-headed  barrels  of  Florida 
Spaulding  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1,  quoted  at 
$7.25  to  $7.50,  while  No.  2  were  sold  at 
$4  to  $4.25.  Sweet  potatoes  were  a  little 
more  active  during  the  past  few  days. 
Truck  receipts  of  New  Jersey  bushel  yel¬ 
lows  brought  $1.75  to  $2,  with  a  few 
fancy  at  $2.25.  Maryland  and  Delaware 
marks  were  quoted  at  $1.50  to  $1.75,  with 
a  few  at  $1.85.  Yams  were  stronger,  at 
$1.65  to  $1.75,  compared  with  $1.25  to 
$1.50  the  week  previous.  The  apple  mar¬ 
ket  was  firm  for  good  and  fancy  marks. 
Romes  and  Winesaps  brought  $1.50  to 
$2.  New  York  State  Baldwins  in  barrels 
sold  for  $5.50  to  $6.50  for  2%  to  3-in. 
marks.  The  strawberry  market  held  about 
steady,  although  a  weaker  tendency  was 
noted  at  the  close,  due  to  heavier  receipts. 
North  Carolina  is  practically  through 
shipping,  but  the  Eastern  Shore  district 
of  Virginia  is  adequately  filling  the  de¬ 
mand.  Truck  receipts  of  North  Carolina 
Missionarys  brought  $2.25  to  $3.50  per 
32-qt.  crate.  Eastern  Shore  offerings  sold 
for  $3.50  to  $5.50,  depending  upon  the 
quality,  with  a  few  extra  fancy  marks 
up  to  $7. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  fine  fresh  eggs  were  limited 
on  the  market  during  the  past  few  days. 
Demand  and  trading  were  fairly  active, 
and  the  market  ruled  firm.  Fresh  extra 
lirsts  were  quoted  at  32  to  321/£e,  and 
met  a  good  outlet  at  these  figures.  Fresh 
firsts  also  met  a  good  demand  at  30  to 
3114c,  while  fresh  seconds  were  steady 
at  26  to  28YoC.  Carefully  selected  and 
candled  stock  held  steady  at  38  to  40c, 
while  fancy  eggs  in  cartons  sold  at  40  to 
41c.  The  storage  situation  ruled  firm  on 
account  of  strength  in  the  Central  West. 
Storage  stocks  are  accumulating  much 
slower  than  a  year  ago,  and  there  is  no 
indication  at  pi'esent  that  the  shortage 
will  be  relieved.  Storage  packed  extra 
lirsts  were  quoted  at  3214c,  and  firsts 
at  32c,  on  a  firm  market. 

Trading  in  the  live  poultry  market  was 
quiet,  with  only  fancy  stock  meeting  a 
satisfactory  demand.  Colored  fowl  sold 
mostly  at  33  to  35c,  while  Leghorns 
brought  28  to  31c,  with  a  few  fancy  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  premium.  Broilers  were  dull 
with  most  sales  at  41  to  45c  for  2-lbs. 
and  over.  Old  roosters  were  quiet  at  18 
to  21c.  Receipts  of  dressed  fowl  light, 
and  the  market  ruled  firm,  with  closing 
quotations  at  36  to  38c  for  4  to  6-lb. 


birds.  The  offerings  of  chickens  con¬ 
tinued  staggy  and  were  weak,  at  28  to 
31<-  for  large  sizes,  and  25  to  27c  for  the 
lighter  weights. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  steady  for  the  top 
grades,  but  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  were 
undergrades  and  the  demand  ruled  slow. 
No.  2  Timothy  and  light  clover  mixed 
continued  unchanged  at  $18  to  $19  per 
ton.  Receipts  of  straw  were  moderate 
and  the  market  held  steady.  Straight  rye 
straw  brought  $20  to  $21,  and  both  wheat 
and  oat  straw  $14  to  $16  per  ton. 

w.  w.  o. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

May  9,  1929. 

May:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent,  201  to 
210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A, 
$1.96,  plus  differentials;  Class  2B,  $2.21;  Class 
3,  $2.10. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c  per  .1 
of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added  to  milk  test¬ 
ing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.17;  Class  2, 
$2.05;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  . $0.44% @$0.45 

Extra,  92  score . 43  @  .44 

Firsts.  88  to  91  score . 42% @  .43 

Seconds  . 41  ®  .42 

Lower  grades  . 40  @  .40% 

Ladles  . 34%  @  .38% 

Packing  stock  . 32  @  .34 

Renovated  . 42  ®  .42% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 46  ®  .46% 

Extra  .  .45% 

Firsts  . 43%  @  .45 

Seconds  . 42%®  .43 

Centralized  . 41  @  .43% 

CHEESE 

State,  fiat.  June  special . $0.27% @$0.29% 

Fresh,  fancy  . 22  @  .22% 

AVis.,  flats,  held  . 26%@  .27% 

Young  America,  fresh . 23  ®  .24 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white . $0.38  @$0.38% 

Extra  . 35  ®  .36% 

Average  extras  . 33%®  .34 

Extra  firsts  . 32  @  ,33 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . 32  @  .38% 

Mixed  colors.  Nearby,  best .  .34  @  .36 

Gathered,  best  . 31  @  .32 

Common  to  good  . 26  @  .28 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS' 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.42@$0.45 

Fair  to  good  . 30®  .40 

Broilers  . 40®  .52 

Roosters . 20@  .27 

Fowls  . 24®  .35 

Ducks  . 25 @  .26 

Geese  . 16@  .24 

Turkeys,  dry,  toms . 30@  .33 

Hens  . • . 28 @  .32 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 55@  .70 

Dark,  doz .  2.00@  3.50 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

LI\rE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.34®' $0.36 

Chickens  . 30@  .50 

Roosters  . 15®  .18 

Ducks  . 26®  .30 

Geese  . 15®  .17 

Tame  rabbits  . 25@  .30 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00@13.00 

Bulls  .  8.00@10.00 

Cows  .  7.00@  8.75 

Calves,  best  . 16.00@17.00 

Common  to  good  . 10.00@14.00 

Sheep  .  6.00@  7.50 

Lambs  . 15.00@19.00 

Hogs  . 12.00@12.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime  . 16@  .19 

Culls  . 11®  .13 

Lambs,  Spring,  each  .  6.00@11.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 20.50@23.00 

Bulls  . 15.00@16.00 

Cows  . 16.00@21.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . $3.00@$3.25 

Maine,  150  lbs .  2.50®  2.75 

Florida,  new,  bbl . 4.00®  7.25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5.00®  7.50 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt .  1.00®  2.75 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$6.00 

Beets,  bu .  3.00®  4.50 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 50®  1.00 

Carrots,  bu .  2.00@  3.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50®  2.25 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 1.00®  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.50®  4.50 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50®  3.00 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl . 10.0ft@13.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00®  5.00 

Lima  beans,  bn .  1.50®  4.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  3.50®  4.50 

Parsley,  bu.  . . .  ;• .  1.50®  1.75 

Peas,  bu .  2.50@  5.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50®  4.00 

Radishes,  bu . 50®  1.50 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs .  3.00®  6.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00®  1.25 

Squish,  bu .  1.00®  2.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50®  3.50 

Sweet  corn.  S’n,  bu .  1.50®  2.75 

Tomatoes.  6-bskt.  crate .  2.75®  5.00 

AATatercress,  100  bchs .  1.50®  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow.  100  lbs . $13.00@13.50 

Pea  . 10.25@10.50 

Red  kidney  .  8.00®  8.25 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl . $5.00@$7.00 

Albemarle  .  6.50®  8.50 

Greening  .  4.50®  7.00 

McIntosh  . 10.50®12.00 

Rome  .  2.75®  6.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl .  2.00®  5.00 

Strawberries,  S’n,  qt . 06®  .08 

HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . $0.12@$0.12% 

Dark  . 09®  .09% 

Orange  bloom  . 12®  .13 

Comb,  24-frame  case  .  4.50®  s!00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . jp, 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54®  ,f>~> 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35®  .42 

Eggs.  best,  doz .  60®  65 

Gathered  . 45®  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 45®  .50 


Turkeys,  lb . .40®  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  ib . 02@  .03 

String  beans,  lb.  . .  .15®  .30 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40®  .45 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 


Cleveland,  O.,  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bbl.,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  Rome, 
$4.75  to  $5. 

Onions.- — 100-lb.  bag,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Potatoes. — 150-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Butter. — Extras,  47  to  48c. 

Eggs. — Extra.  30%c;  extra  firsts,  29%c; 
firsts,  28%c;  common,  26%e. 

Poultry. — Fowls,  28  to  35c;  roosters,  19  to 
20c;  ducks,  30  to  35c;  geese,  24  to  26c. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  53c;  best  dairy,  52c  lb. 

Eggs. — Yard,  34c;  undersized,  30c;  duck,  35c 
doz.  (Minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz.,  20  oz.) 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage,  roll,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb..  35c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass  5c,  qt.  7c;  skimmed  milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  South¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.) — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.75;  beans,  dry.  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  3c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  Graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  5c;  red  cabbage,  head,  6c;  cucumbers, 
6  for  25c;  new  carrots,  bunch,  7%c;  celery,  2 
bunches  for  25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c;  dandelion 
greens,  pk.,  25e;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  horseradish, 
%  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek, 
bunch,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  10c;  onions, 
pk.,  35c:  potatoes,  bu.,  delivered,  70c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bunch,  10c;  pie  plant,  lb., 
5c;  radishes,  bunch,  8c;  salsify,  bunch,  10c; 
sauerkraut,  2  qts.  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  5c;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3e. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  37c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  33c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  42c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  40e;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  head  cheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home 
grown,  lb.,  20e;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c; 
hamburg,  lb..  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25e;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  lb.,  chunk  30c,  sliced 
40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins,  lb., 
24c;  whole  hams,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c;  eord- 
woocl,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  apples  have  been  stronger  of  late. 
Potato  prices  have  also  had  an  advance. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  50  to  51c;  tubs,  48  to  49c; 
firsts,  46  to  48c.  Cbeese,  steady;  new  daisies, 
longhorn,  26  to  27c;  brick,  27  to  28c;  new  flats, 
28  to  29c;  limburger,  brick,  Swiss,  34  to  35c. 
Eggs,  firm;  nearby,  fancy,  36  to  37c;  grade  A, 
32  to  35c;  grade  B,  31  to  32c;  grade  C,  27  to 
28c;  nearby,  at  mark.  28  to  31c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  firm;  fowls,  34  to  37c:  old 
roosters,  24  to  27c;  broilers,  55c;  chickens,  40 
to  45c;  ducks,  31c;  turkeys,  32  to  43c.  Live 
poultry,  firm;  fowls,  29  to  34c;  broilers,  43  to 
50c;  old  roosters,  20c;  stags,  24  to  25c;  ducks, 
30c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.. — Apples,  firmer;  Russet, 
bu..  $1.35  to  $1.50;  King.  $1.75  to  $2;  Baldwin, 
Spitzenberg,  Greening,  $2  to  $2.25;  Northern 
Spy,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  McIntosh,  $3  to  $3.25; 
Rome  Beauty,  western,  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
Delicious,  $3  to  $3.75.  Potatoes,  stronger; 
home-grown,  bu.,  80c  to  $1;  Fla.,  bbl.,  $5  to 
$8;  sweets,  Md.,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  ewt.,  $S  to  $9;  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to 
$11;  white  kidney,  $13.50  to  $14;  marrow,  $14 
1o  $14.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3:  100-lb.  sack,  $2.50  to  $3;  green, 
doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  crate,  $6 
to  $8;  oranges,  Cal.,  crate.  $3.25  to  $6.50;  Fla., 
$3  to  $5.50:  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $3.50  to 
$4:  strawberries,  La.,  32-qt.  crate,  $4  to  $5. 

Aregetables.  — -  Asparagus,  home-grown,  bch., 
$1.75  1o  $2;  beans,  green,  wax..  Fla.,  hamper, 
$2.25  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cabbage, 
La.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25; 
corn.  Tex.,  bu.,  $3;  celery,  doz.,  50  to  90e; 
cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu..  $3  to  $3.25;  eggplant, 
Fla.,  crate.  $2.75  to  $3;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $14; 
lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.10;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.50;  oyster  plant,  doz. 
bchs,  85  to  90c;  parsley,  Tex.,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.50:  peas,  Miss.,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.25;  pep¬ 
pers.  Fla.,  crate.  $4  to  $5;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
30  to  35c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c;  spin¬ 
ach,  A’a.,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.35;  tomatoes,  Va., 
bu.,  85c  to  $1.10;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
watercress,  bch,  3  to  4c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady:  clover,  case,  $3.50 
to  $4;  dark.  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple  products, 
steady;  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  old, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$17  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $16;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  earlot.  ton,  $26:  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $26;  red-dog,  $35.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein.  $40.25:  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent.  $51.50;  hominy,  $36.75;  gluten,  $39.85; 
oatfeed.  $13.25:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.20; 
Red  clover.  $19.50  to  $20;  Alsike,  $20  to  $21; 
Alfalfa,  $16.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  AV.  A.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  were  few  changes  of  importance  noted 
on  last  week’s  produce  market.  Buying  has 
been  normal  on  most  commodities.  Lower  prices 
on  onions  and  the  unusually  sudden  advance 
on  potatoes  are  worthy  of  mention.  Practically 
all  green  produce  has  sold  well.  AVool  prices  are 
mostly  lower  with  buying  inactive. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  Baldwins,  ordinary,  75c  to  $1.50. 
Fancy.  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Extra  fancy,  $2.35  to 
$2.75.  Ben  Davis,  75e  to  $1.25.  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 
No.  1.  2%  to  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.25  to  $1.75 
bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  cut  off.  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 
Tex.,  erts.,  bchs.  mostly  $4:  few  higher. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  S. 
C..  bbl.  erts,  $2.35  to  $2.75.  Ala.,  bbl.  erts, 
mostly  $3. 

Carrots.-LSupplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  cut  off,  $1.75  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 
Bchd,  Tex.,  erts,  $2.50  to  $3.  Cut  off,  $4 
100  lbs. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Fla., 
3  to  6  doz.,  $2.25  to  $4.50  10-in.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  liberal,  demand  good. 
Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60  cukes,  $2.50  to  $6; 
few  higher,  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.,  %-bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.75.  Ohio,  hothouse,  fancy,  $2;  few  $1.75  24 
cukes. 
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Dandelions. — Supplies  moderately  heavy  de 
mand  slow.  Native,  25  to  60c  std.  bu.  box 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  -0od 
Native  hothouse,  18  heads,  85c  to  $1.50  std*  bu' 
box.  Iceberg,  Ariz.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $3.50  to  I?n 
crt.  Cal.,  fair.  $3  to  $4.50  crt.  * 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
Mass,  and  N.  Y.,  fancy,  $1  to  $1.50  3-lb  bskt' 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  ’  fair 
market  dull.  Mich.,  50  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1 
Tex.,  std.  crate,  yellow  Bermudas,  $1.50'  to 
$1.65. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  <>ood 
Alaine,  100-lb.  bags,  Green  Mountains,  $1  7-,: 
few.  $1.85.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  A  grade’ 
mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Fla.,  Spauldings  No  t’ 
mostly  $7.50  bbl.  *’ 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  mostly  $2  t<i 
$2.75;  few,  $3  std.  bu.  box.  A’a.,  bu.  tnhs 
few  sales,  $1.50. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
Native  outdoor,  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
Native,  75  to  85c;  few,  $1  std.  bu.  box.  v.i 
90c  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow 
Native  hothouse,  40c;  few  45c  ib.  Fla.,  qual¬ 
ity  mostly  poor,  6  bskts,  $2  to  $3.50  crt. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
Native  ruta,  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  P.E  I 
few'  sales,  fancy  $3;  few  $3.50  100  lbs. 

Flay. — Market  firm,  demand  firm  on  top  grades 
Few  sales,  No.  1.  Timothy,  $25  to  $26.  East¬ 
ern.  $18  to  $23.50.  Clover  mixed,  $22  to  $23. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  demand  good  on  cream¬ 
ery  extras,  45%c.  Firsts,  44  to"  45c;  seconds 
43  to  4.3 %c  lb. 

Eggs. - Market  quiet.  Nearby  henneries, 

brown  extras,  36c.  Mixed  colors,  35e.  AYhite 
extras,  33c.  Fresh  eastern  extras.  32Vo  to 
33c  doz. 

Cheese.— Market  steady.  N.  Y.  extras  held 
27  to  28c.  Firsts  held,  24%  to  26c.  Fresh.  24 
to  25c.  AVestern  extras  held,  26  to  28%~ 
Firsts  held,  24%  to  25c.  Fresh,  23%  to  25c  lb 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $10.50 
to  $10.75.  Cal.,  small  white,  $10.50  to  $10.75. 
Y’ellow  Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50.  Red ‘Kidney,  $8.25  to 
$8.50.  Limas,  $13.75  to  $14  100-lb.  sacks. 

AA'ool. — Market  dull,  demand  light.  Receipts 
of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week  ending 
May  4,  1,831,500  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  40  to  41c; 
clothing,  35  to  36c;  %  blood,  combing,  45  to  46c; 
clothing,  40  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing,  46  to 
47c;  clothing,  43c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  97c  to 
$1.02;  clothing.  92  to  95c;  %  blood,  combing, 
97c  to  $1;  clothing,  90  to  92c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  86  to  90c:  clothing,  78  to  81c.  Terr,  most¬ 
ly,  combing,  $1  to  $1.04;  clothing,  92  to  97c; 
%  blood,  combing,  98c  to  $1 ;  clothing,  90  to 
95c:  %  blood,  combing,  88  to  93c;  clothing.  80 
to  95c;  %  blood,  combing,  80  to  83c;  clothing, 
72  to  80c;  low  %  blood,  combing,  72  to  77c. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1.100-1,300,  good . $13.50@14.50 

950-1,100,  good  . 14.00®  14.50 

800  up,  medium  . 12.50@14.00 

Common  . 10.50@12.50 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 12.00@13.50 

Common  and  Medium  .  9.00®  12.00 

Cows,  good  .  9.75@11.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.75®  9.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.50®  7.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef . 10.25@11.00 

Cutter-medium  .  8.25@10.25 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-cli . 10.00@14.50 

Cull-com .  6.00@10.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-ch . 14.00@15.50 

Medium  . 11.50@14.0o 

Cull-com .  6.50@11.50 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch . $11.35@11.S0 

Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-ch . ll.65@T2.no 

Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch . 11.75@12.00 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch . 11.50@12.00 

SI.  pigs,  90-130.  med.-ch . 10.50@11.75 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.,  exc....  9.75@10.25 
SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  gd-ch . $14.00@14.75 

92  down,  medium  . 12.25@14.00 

All  wts.,  cull-com .  7.25@12.25 

Spring  lambs,  gd-ch . 17.00@19.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.-ch .  8.75@12.25 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch . 6.75®  8.75 

120-150,  med.-ch . 8.25®  8.50 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 2.75®  6.75 


Hartford,  Conn.,  Markets 

Reported  May  8  by  Connecticut  Bureau  of 
Markets. 

Fruits  and  A’egetables. — Apples.  Baldwins,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.75;  A2%-in.  bbl.,  $5  to  $6.25;  No. 
2  and  drops,  14  qts.,  50  to  85c;  oranges,  Fla  . 
176-216,  $3.50  to  $5;  strawberries,  qt.,  16  to 
23c;  asparagus,  Conn,  fancy,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
doz..  2-lb.  bchs.,  $3.50  to  $5;  beans,  green,  bu., 
$3.50  to  $5;  beets,  new,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
cauliflower,  doz.  crate,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  cabage, 
100  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4;  carrots,  bu..  $2.50  to  $3; 
new.  crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.. 
90c  to  $1;  dandelions,  bu.,  40  to  70c;  kale, 
bbl..  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  doz.,  80  to  $1.-5; 
onions,  Texas,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.35;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2;  peas,  bu.,  $3  to  $4:  potatoes,  bu.. 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  2  bu.,  U.  S.  No.  1.  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  radishes,  doz.  bun.,  30  to  60c;  rhubarb, 
lb.,  6  to  7c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Poultry  and  Dairy. — Broilers,  live.  lb..  38  to 
48c;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  dressed,  lb., 
45  to  52c;  ducks,  dresed,  lb.,  30  to  34c:  fowl, 
dressed,  lb.,  36  to  42e;  live,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  tur¬ 
keys,  dressed,  western,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  butter, 
92  score,  lb.,  48  to  51c. 

Eggs. — Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  40c:  Conn,  spe¬ 
cial  No.  1,  37  to  38c;  Conn,  special  No.  30 
to  35c;  Conn,  extra.  35  to  37c;  Conn,  gathered, 
33  to  35c;  western,  30  to  35c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

AA’holesale. — Milk.  40-qt.  can.  delivered,  7  to 
ic;  cows,  fresh,  milk,  each,  $100  to  $175;  beet 
ows  and  bulls,  good.  100  lbs.,  $12  to  $14;  c?nJ' 
non  to  poor.  $8  to  $10;  veal  calves,  milk-ten, 
ancy,  $18  to  $20;  medium,  $12  to  $16;  pork, 
ight.  dressed,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  fow’ls,  heavy,  li'e. 
b.,  30  to  32c:  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  35  to  38c, 
ggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  32  to  35c;  potatoes, 
ligher,  120-lb.  bag,  $2  to  $2.10;  apples,  Bald- 
vin  and  Greening,  bu.,  $1.50.  ...  . 

Retail. — Milk,  raw'  and  pasteurized.  qt., 
ipecial,  qt..  18  to  20c;  sold  from  chain  stores, 
it. ,  11  to  13c;  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  Ib.,  o' 
o  55c;  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  50  to  o3c:  cu 
rom  tubs,  lb.,  49  to  50c;  cheese,  whole  mi  • 

b.,  35  to  38c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  _doz..  30  1 
(5e:  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  12%  to  15c;  fowls, 
o  7  lbs.,  lb..  43  to  48c;  roasting  chickens,  m.. 
>5  to  58c;  pork,  fresh  shoulders,  lb.,  20  to  -•>'  ■ 
■oasts,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  bacon,  lb.,  -9  to  4°  • 
>eef  steak,  lb.,  32  to  45c;  roasts,  prime  r 
b.,  40  to  45e;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  35  to  wc. 

•hops,  lb.,  39  to  50c;  Spring  lamb,  legs,  lb., 
o  43e;  forequarters,  lb..  30  to  32c;  potatoe.., 
ik„  28  to  32c:  apples,  4  lbs.,  25c;  asparagus, 
ich,  39  to  45c;  spinach,  3  lbs.,  -9  to  ooc, 

iandelions,  3  lbs.,  25e;  lettuce,  head.  L>  ■ 

•elery,  bch.,  20c;  eggplant,  lb.,  20c;  radishes, 
ich.,  5e;  parsley,  bch,  10c;  new  cabbage.  1  >■< 
3c;  new  potatoes,  4  lbs.,  25c.  F.  A.h- 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 


There  have  been  several  frosts  over 
much  of  the  fruit  growing  area  of  I  his 
State,  yet  little  damage  has  been  report¬ 
ed  so  far  (May  3).  Last  year  in  the 
Shenandoah-Cumberland  valleys,  frost  did 
not  injure  opened  blossoms  of  the  peach 
as  much  as  unopened  blossoms  of  many 
varieties  of  apples.  There  were  good 
crops  of  peaches  in  many  cases,  yet  fre¬ 
quently  few  .  apples.  Temperatures  of 
from  18  to  20  degrees  killed  the  blossoms 
of  many  of  these  apples  when  they  were 
still  small  and  in  the  cluster  bud  stages — 
the  blossoms  dried  up  and  never  opened. 
A  close  examination  was  necessary  to 
show  any  damage,  since  a  hurried  inspec¬ 
tion  would  apparently  show  no  injury. 
Providing  no  setbacks  occur,  it  seems 
just  now  as  if  there  will  be  prospects 
of  a  good-sized  crop  of  fruit.  If  our  own 
orchard  sets  many  of  the  blossoms  or 
even  a  moderate  proportion  of  them, 
considerable  thinning  will  be  necessary. 

The  earliest  varieties  of  apples  to 
bloom  this  year  in  Center  County  opened 
on  April  24  instead  of  May  9  in  1928. 
The  blooming  season  this  year  seems  to 
he  very  much  upset.  Warm  weather  in 
early  April  brought  all  the  buds  along 
very  fast.  Cool  weather  following  this 
held  back  the  bloom  although  develop¬ 
ment  continued,  so  that  during  the  last 
few  warm  days  of  April,  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  which  had  not  started  to  bloom  on 
the  24th  opened  up.  This  gave  the  un¬ 
usual  sight  of  McIntosh  and  Stayman 
covered  with  flowers  just  when  Spy,  York 
and  Rome,  the  latest  blooming  varieties 
we  have,  were  getting  nicely  under  way. 
In  ordinary  years,  McIntosh  and  Stay- 
man  are  out  of  the  way  long  before  Spy, 
York  and  Rome  start.  The  cultivated 
apples  were  largely  past  full  bloom  be¬ 
fore  the  flowering  crabs  started,  although 
as  a  usual  thing  the  crabs  are  from  one 
to  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  other  apples. 
In  Franklin  County  sweet  cherries  were 
finishing  their  blossoming  period,  peaches 
were  in  full  bloom  and  apples  were  well 
started,  all  at  the  same  time.  Since  the 
average  date  of  our  last  killing  frost  for 
36  years  has  been  April  29,  frost  danger 
is  reasonably  past  on  May  3,  although  a 
temperature  of  20  degrees  on  May  5, 
1919,  is  still  to  be  remembered. 


Dust  has  been  used  instead  of  spray  in 
our  orchard  for  the  two  applications  pre¬ 
ceding  bloom.  This  has  not  been  because 
of  the  speed  of  dusting,  but  because  of 
several  frosts.  If  there  has  been  frost  in¬ 
jury  to  the  developing  flowers,  lime-sul¬ 
phur  spray  may  aggravate  any  such  in¬ 
jury  present,  while  the  dust  will  give  a 
reasonable  amount  of  scab  protection 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  intensifying 
of  the  damage.  Last  year  our  Baldwins 
were  almost  all  severely  russeted  due  to 
lime-sulphur  and  frost,  which  resulted  in 
an  oversize  cull  pile. 

Some  few  years  ago  Northwestern 
apple  growers  discovered  that  they  would 
have  to  grow  cover  crops  in  their  culti¬ 
vated  orchards,  since  the  organic  matter 
supply  and  fertility  of  even  their  un¬ 
excelled  soil  would  not  stand  continued 
clean  cultivation  without  providing  for 
the  return  of  green  manures  to  the  land. 
Legumes,  especially  Alfalfa,  seemed  to  be 
naturally  adapted  to  that  section,  and 
many  were  the  tales  of  rank  growths  of 
this  legume  as  seen  in  their  orchards. 
However,  a  recent  report  coming  from 
the  State  of  Washington  in  that  section 
does  not  seem  to  agree  with  all  the 
stories.  A  survey  of  the  Spokane  Valley 
showed  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
blocks  of  orchard  containing  legume  cover 
crops  had  a  satisfactory  stand  of  that 
crop.  In  many  cases  the  legume  plants 
covered  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  land 
and  the  remainder  was  covered  with 
weeds  and  grass.  In  the  Wenatchee 
("The  Apple  Capital  of  the  World")  and 
4  akima  valleys  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  orchards  inspected  showed  a  good 
stand  of  legume  cover  crops.  In  more 
than  SO  per  cent  of  the  orchards  supposed 
to  be  in  legume  cover,  the  soil  cover  con¬ 
sisted  mostly  of  weeds  and  grass.  Part  of 
this  poor  stand  is  due  to  the  trouble  of 
establishing  the  cover  crop  under  vigorous 
trees — this  same  difficulty  is  common  in 
eastern  cultivated  orchards. 


I  ear  growers  in  one  section  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  planning  to  resort  to  night 
spraying  as  an  outcome  of  unfavorable 
results  in  past  years.  A  combination  of 
too  few  sprayers  for  extensive  acreages 
?.u^  too  high  winds  in  many  of  the  day- 
fight  hours  have  led  to  this,  since  the 
codling  moth  spray  at  petal  fall  must  be 
applied  about  on  time.  This  practice  has 
oeen  used  for  some  time  in  certain  parts 
a.  i-  .  where  time  or  wind  makes 

nay  light  spraying  somewhat  uncertain, 
nder  our  conditions  the  best  time  of  the 
ay’  nS0  /ar  as  dusting  is  concerned,  is 
sually  from  daybreak  to  7  or  8  o’clock 
n  the  morning.  Still  air  is  found  then  if 
TOnif,  111  tae  ^ay-  Night  sprays  or  dusts 
wha  w*ien  the  wind  is  quiet  and 

11  the  orchard  and  variety  situation 
thJa  i  that  no  confusion  will  result  in 
s,.aar  c-1  ft  is  surprising  how  different  the 
jV  ;,e  orchard  looks  at  night,  even  though 
it  is  perfectly  simple  by  daylight. 

ft.  H.  SUDDS. 


As  We  Go  Along 

The  “Southern  Tier”  of  New  Yc 
counties  is  a  picturesque  strip  of  coi 


try — a  lot  of  good  farming  land,  some  not 
so  good,  and  some  mainly  scenery. 

I  had  a  short  errand  at  Owego,  in 
Tioga  County,  which  is  about  the  center 
of  this  “Southern  Tier"  strip.  As  one 
nears  a  town  he  has  never  seen,  imagina¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  unroll  a  picture  before 
him,  based  somewhat  on  the  average  of  a 
few  scores  of  cities  about  that  size  where 
he  has  been — church  spires,  a  town  hall, 
or  court  house  if  it  is  the  county  seat, 
stores,  banks  and  residence  sections,  on 
a  level  or  slightly  rolling  location. 

But  Owego  is  a  surprise,  with  its  back¬ 
ground  of  high  hills — almost  mountains. 
A  road  wjnding  up  the  hill  on  the  other 
side  promised  a  view  worth  looking 
at,  so  I  went  there,  then  into  a  field  far 
above  the  road,  a  “springy”  spot  with 
water  seeping  out  from  the  still  farther 
heights.  The  sight  from  there  was  one 
not  to  be  forgotten — church  spires  against 
the  green  hill  reaching  far  above  them, 
the  large  red  brick  building  with  towers 
on  the  corners,  that  I  learned  later  was 
the  court  house,  the  streets  and  rows  of 
buildings,  the  river  and  long  bridge  by 
the  railroad. 

I  walked  across  the  bridge — 100  paces. 
The  Susquehanna  River,  flowing  below, 
showed  recent  flood  marks  along  the 
wall.  It  is  a  mighty  stream  at  times, 
taking  the  rain  and  melting  snow'  from 
thousands  of  hills. 

The  memorial  monument  in  the  square 
facing  the  court  house  showed  something 
of  Tioga  County’s  spirit  and  contribution 
to  the  Civil  War’s  call  to  arms  in  the 
60’s — Charleston,  Fredericksburg,  Wilder¬ 
ness,  Appomattox.  Gettysburg,  Winches¬ 
ter,  Atlanta,  Petersburg — many  of  them 
truly  “dark  and  bloody  ground.”  Stand¬ 
ing  there  it  was  easy  to  hear  the  shout¬ 
ing  and  see  the  activities  of  that  previous 
generation — the  stern  and  resolute  men, 
boys  in  their  teens,  mothers  and  wives 
and  best  girls,  the  roll  of  drums,  the 
squads  forming  and  the  officers’  command 
“march.” 

I  looked  about,  the  city  for  a  time, 
then  took  a  car  bound  for  Sayre.  After 
a  long  and  exceedingly  bumpy  trolley 
ride  I  reached  that  place,  just  below  the 
line  in  Pennsylvania,  and  found  one  of 
those  “good  dinners”  we  all  like  to  think 
and  talk  about,  waiting  for  me. 

w.  w.  H. 


THE  RIGHT  TOOL  SAVES  TIME 

Especially  Shaped 
for  Weeding 

The  distinctive  design  of  the  True  Tem. 
per  Square  Top  Onion  Hoe  makes  it 
particularly  adapted  to  weeding  crops 
under  varying  conditions. 

The  blade  of  this  hoe  is  forged  from 
high  grade  steel,  and  tempered  in 
oil.  Dimensions  of  blade  are  7"  by 
1  Vi"-  Handle  is  made  of  second 
growth,  selected  ash,  4  1-3  feet 
long. 

The  brand  True  Temper  is 
burned  in  the  handle  to  mark 
each  hoe  as  the  best  tool  of 
its  kind  that  can  be  made. 

THE  AMERICAN 
FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

1918  Keith  Bldg 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Tools  for 
over  100  Years. 


If  your  dealer  has  not 
yet  stocked  the  Square 
Top  Onion  Hoe,  Cat.  No. 

S71%,  send  us  his  name 
and  $1.20  and  we  will 
supply  you  direct,  post¬ 
paid. 

SQUARE  TOP  ONION  HOE 


True  Temper 


Put  this  Improved  Tractor 
to  Work  on  Your  Farm 

The  Improved  1929  Model  G  Centaur  Tractor  has  many  practical 
and  profit-making  features  for  truck  growers,  fruit  growers  and  owners  of 
large  or  small  farms.  Never  before  have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
tractor  that  will  do  so  many  things  at  such  a  small  cost.  In  short,  it  is  a 
small-size  big-capacity  tractor  that  will  handle  your  work  easily  and  also 
economically. 

The  Centaur  is  short  and  compact.  All  implements  are  attached  close 
up  making  it  possible  to  turn  in  a  very  short  space.  It  backs  of  its  own 
power.  It  plows,  harrows,  plants,  cultivates,  mows  and  does  belt  work. 

Write  for  our  new  fully  illustrated  catalog 

It  covers  the  Improved  Centaur  Tractor  and 
Equipment  which  is  now  manufactured  by 

Centaur  Tractor  Corporation 

GREENWICH,  OHIO 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Centaur  Tractor  Corp.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 
Please  send  New  Centaur  Catalog  to 


Name. 


Address  . 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 


will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-shocks  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
nervous  system.  Fits  any 
machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun 
dreds  of  unsollcitod  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  br 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 
CEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  V. 


Agents  wanted. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiii 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
lliiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiliiiiimil 
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STANLEYS 


Help!  Help!  v. 
not  “Caw!  Caw!” 

is  the  wail  of  the  crows  when  once  they  light  on  a  corn-field  where 
the  seed-corn  ha3  been  coated  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  One 
taste  is  enough.  And  every  crow,  every  squirrel,  every  mole,  every  goph¬ 
er,  every  pest  of  any  kind,  keeps  off  that  field.  It  doesn’t  kill  them,  for 
it  isn’t  poisonous,  but  it’s  worse  than  any  other  “white  mule”  in  all 
crow-dom.  And  your  crow  worries  are  over.  You  won’t  have  to 
replant  hill  after  hill.  Much  of  your  valuable  time  is  saved,  besides 
all  the  extra  cost  of  seed-corn  to  replant  with.  It’s  easy  to  use — • 
simply  mix  it  with  your  seed-corn.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  it  even 
to  dry.  And  it  never  clogs  the  planter. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50. 
Half  size  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t 
have  it  in  stock,  then  order  direct.  “Money  Back”  guarantee.  Address 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. ,  Box  500  H  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Be  sure  you  get 

STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


a  I’m  not  ^ 
[dead, but  what 


lets  £et  him  out)1^ 
of  this  quicK  J(_ 


a* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Thomas 

Drop  Top  Loader 


Thomas 
Combination 
Side  Delivery 
Rake  and  Tedder 


FAMOUS  THOMAS 

TWO-SPEED 

MOWER 


Cuts  Fast  and  Lasts 


The  new  Thomas  is  the  only  mower 
with  a  two-speed  cutter  bar  —  fast 
speed  so  that  heavy  hay  can  be  cut 
without  clogging — moderate  speed  so 
that  machine  will  not  shake  itself  to 
pieces  in  light  hay  or  weeds. 

Shifts  from  fast  to  moderate  speed  as 
easily  as  your  automobile.  Gears  run 
in  oil — axle  boxes  have  roller  bearings. 
Easy  on  team  and  driver,  outwears 
other  machines  because  of  these  im¬ 
proved  features. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  jlou, 
write  us. 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company 
Bellevue,  Ohio 

New  York  Manager:  L.  E.  FULLER,  615  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


hiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiO  hiph  i  O  h  i  O  h  i  O  h  i 
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Stop  this  thief/ 


LIBERTY  CROW  CHASER  when  applied  to  your  seed  corn 
acts  as  a  faithful  policeman  in  keeping  crows  and  other  corn 
pulling  pests  away.  It  is  non-poisonous  ana  harmless  to  the  seed.  Does  not 
clog  the  planter.  Simple  to  apply  and  inexpensive  to  use. 

One-half  pint,  $1.00  POSTPAID  One  pint,  $1.50 

Enough  for  one  bushel  seed  Enough  for  two  bushels  seed 

Order  direct  enclosing  money  order  or  check,  or  pay  postman  on  delivery. 

Manufactured  by  APOTHECARIES  HALL  CO.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 


and  be  sure  you  have  a 
PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 

to  apply  it  with 


Make  a  Tractor  of  Your  Car 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  Ill. 


and  Power  Lawnmower 


1  V  Practical  Proven  Power 
I  Cultivator  for  Gardeners, 
I  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 
iK'lorists.  Nurserymen 
[Fruit  Growers,  Country 
1  Estates  and  Poultry  men. 

American  Farm 

I  1065  33rd  Are.  S.  E. 


Catalog 

Free 


_  Machine  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


at  SHAWPualltRACTOR 


ne  for  Truck  Gardena, Small; 
ims,  Estates.  Does  the  work 
6  men.  Plows,  seede,  cul- 
ates.  rung-  b^Lt  machinery 
agio  or  Twin  Engines, 

Ung  or  walking  types. 

ry  It  lO  Days 

your  own  work  at  our  . 
ik.  Write  for  LIBERAI. 

UAUQFFERand  our  LOW 

5CTORY  PRICE. «  —  ~  - 

HAW  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  RY3A  Galesburg,  Kan. 


RICH 


Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

Only  ?26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co  .  Salina.  Kan»- 


^  U.  S.  HEADQUARTERS 

— -  'imported  Arms,  Ammunition  &•  Parts 

rMl«rrr - Luger- Merkel  Bros.-Mannlicher,.  W.Wey-Scott,  etc. 

Full  line  American  Arms  &  Ammunition _ 

I  Springfield’s  Restocked  to  Cot  Whe!en’iRevisedSp«clfiMtroos  | 
Lrs«l  slock  in  Americ  of  fine  new  Rifles,  Trap,  Field  Goo.,  I 
Side  Arms,  Air  Rifles&  Pistols.  ‘Telescope,  mounted.  I 

Repairing.*  Send  25c  in  stamps  for  12S  p«|t  Ano.Jrat.logj 


s .  E.  Stoecer.  i  no  New  York.  N.  Y. 
509  Fifth  Avenue  (at  42nd  St.) 


It  has  stood  the  test  and  it’s  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Peekless. 

It  is  constructed  of  fir  st  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 


5100  St.  Clair  Avenue 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAYBE 

Lightning  always  6trikes  unprotect¬ 
ed  homes.  Your  home,  your  family, 
may  be  NEXT!  Send  for  new  booklet 
giving  valuable  protection  facts 
which  everyone  should  know.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Amazingly  interesting.  Con¬ 
tains  the  troth  about  lightning  : 
all  kinds  of  valuable,  practical 
information  every  home  owner 
needs;  valuable  facts  compiled  by 
the  experts  of  the  famous  Dodd 
System  during  the  past  40  years 
Free  on  request.  Be  safe.  Don’t 
(ramble  with  lightning,  Write  /  a 

today.  i  JjJ) 

DODD  A  STRUTHERS 
16th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Story  of  Ark  Farm 

Part  II. 

There  was  a  pause  which,  it  seemed  to 
me,  lasted  for  minutes.  The  calves  turned 
their  shapely  heads,  as  across  the  glade 
upon  the  hillside  the  sheep  were  wending 
their  way  toward  the  boy  with  the  basin. 
Surely  they  knew  not  his  voice,  for  they 
had  never  heard  it;  yet  nature  has  its 
way.  They  knew  him,  and  they  followed 
us  to  the  barns.  There  were  18  of  them ; 
large,  strong  grades  of  no  particular 
breed  so  far  as  I  could  determine,  but 
plenty  good  enough  to  grace  any  farm¬ 
yard,  and  like  the  calves,  showed  the 
proof  of  plenty,  so  far  as  feed  was  con¬ 
cerned.  “How  much  do  you  want  for 
them?”  I  asked.  There  was  another  long 
pause,  and  then  came  the  answer,  “Three 
dollars;  it  isn’t  what  they  are  worth,  but 
I  suppose  they’ll  have  to  go,  as  well  as 
the  calves.  It’s  a  shame  to  kill  them,  and 
I  hate  to  see  them  go,  but  I  am  going 
away  from  here,  and  all  the  stock  must 
be  sold.” 

Then  he  started  to  warm  up,  and  we 
had  a  most  agreeable  conversation.  At 
last,  as  I  had  made  the  bargain,  and  was 
about  to  untie  the  horse,  he  asked  me  if 
I  wouldn’t  like  to  see  the  bull?  “Most 
certainly  I  would,”  I  replied,  and  he  led 
me  into  a  long  stable  where  stood  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  animals  I  had  ever 
seen.  “That’s  Cupid,  the  purebred  Here- 
fore  bull;  he’s  the  daddy  of  those  calves. 
It  seems  a  crime  to  kill  him,  but  he’s 
seven  years  old,  and  I  suppose  the  next 
feller  that  comes  here  will  be  afraid  of 
him,  so  I  suppose  that  he’ll  have  to  go.” 
It  was  right  here  that  another  idea  struck 
me.  Who  was  the  next  “feller”?  Who 
owned  the  property,  and  how  could  I  find 
out  what  I  wanted  to  know  without  be¬ 
traying  myself? 

“And  so  you  are  soon  to  be  relieved  of 
this  job  by  somebody  else,”  I  replied. 
“Who  takes  your  place,  if  you  don’t  mind 
telling  me?”  There  was  another  little 
pause  and  then  the  answer:  “Well,  I 
don’t  know  who  it  will  be.  There  have 
been  several  applications  for  the  job.  The 
people  in  New  York  who  own  the  place 
are  rather  peculiar ;  I  don’t  know  that 
they  have  settled  as  yet  upon  anybody. 
Why?” 

“Well,  perhaps  I’d  like  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  job  myself,”  I  replied. 
“Would  you  mind  telling  me  something 
more  about  it?  Do  you  think  there  would 
be  a  possibility  that  I  could  interest  them 
in  myself?” 

“Well,  maybe,  if  you’re  the  right  stuff, 
you  might.  I  could  give  you  their  city 
address  and  you  can  write  to  them.” 

This  was  just  what  I  was  waiting  for. 

I  grew  a  foot  more  in  length  in  15  min¬ 
utes — a  possibility  (yes,  and  I  saw  every¬ 
thing  in  those  few  minutes  as  plain  as 
I  can  see  it  today).  We  went  in  the 
house.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  No  one 
asked  me  to  have  a  chair,  and  I  stood  like 
a  stool  pigeon  in  the  corner.  Presently  I 
seated  myself  upon  the  window  sill  in  the 
dining-room,  while  the  woman  wrote  the 
address. 

I  talked  to  her  about  these  people  and 
learned  more  in  five  minutes  than  I  got 
out  of  the  man  in  two  hours.  I  put  the 
note  in  my  pocket  and  walked  out.  The 
sun  shot  a  shining  gleam  through  the 
gray  November  sky  as  the  morning  mist 
seemed  to  scale  the  tree  tops.  A  new  life 
had  been  born  within  me,  and  with  the 
mute  boy  seated  beside  me  carrying  a 
cross-cut  saw  we  started  back  toward  the 
fallen  stub  across  the  highway. 

I  helped  him  saw  it  twice  in  two  and 
rolled  it  out  of  wheels’  reach ;  it  lies  there 
today,  and  I  have  walked  past  it  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  since,  but  never  without  the 
story  of  this  picture  upon  the  screen. 

As  I  looked  back  down  that  long  hill 
through  the  standing  timber  I  pulled  the 
horse  to  a  stop.  Looking  back  over  it 
all,  it  was  like  a  dream.  Would  I  get  the 
job?  And  if  I  did,  would  I  ever  be  con¬ 
tented?  I  assured  myself  I  certainly 
would;  it  was  the  most  wonderful  coun¬ 
try  in  all  the  world,  and  how  different 
from  a  few  hours  before  when  I  first 
looked  upon  it !  But  there  was  a  seeming 
opportunity — and  who  is  there  “with  the 
right  kind  of  stuff”  that  doesn’t  grasp 
them  when  offered? 

That  night  when  I  got  home  mother 
had  supper  waiting.  “Did  you  buy  the 
sheep?”  she  asked.  “Of  course  I  did,  but 
I  am  going  to  leave  them  there,  and  feed 
them  in  their  home  stable  this  Winter. 
I  am  going  to  be  the  next  boss  at  the 
Beaver  Meadow.  The  job’s  all  cinched, 
and  you  are  going  with  me  to  be  the  next 
housekeeper.” 

“Now  what  have  you  got  in  your  mind? 
You  are  some  castle  _  builder,  same  as 
ever.  What  is  it  now?” 

I  told  her  everything  that  had  trans¬ 
pired,  and  I  suppose,  to  help  me  forget 
it,  she  agreed  to  go  and  help  me  manage 
the  place  where  spooks  and  ghosts  were 
said  to  hold  sway. 

I  sat  down  to  the  typewriter  that  very 
night  and  wrote  the  letter  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York,  making  my  applica¬ 
tion.  Shortly  I  received  their  answer.  It 
was  favorable;  my  application  was  to 
receive  attention,  and  a  man  would  soon 
visit  me  and  explain  what  was  expected 
and  required.  I  couldn’t  wait  for  the 
time,  and  the  Winter  dragged  into  early 
Spring.  Finally  the  man  came  to  see  me. 
The  bargain  was  made,  and  in  March  my 
father  and  I  moved  the  first  load  of  live 
animals  to  the  new  farm. 

WILLETT  RANDALL. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Concrete 
Improve¬ 
ments 
Are  Not 
Costly— 


— not  if  you  do  the  work  your¬ 
self  in  your  spare  time  with  the 
help  of  the  Handy  Farm  Mixer. 

You  can  put  in  walks,  steps, 
foundations,  feeding  platforms, 
floors  and  many  other  improve¬ 
ments  in  short  time,  at  half  the 
cost. 

No  farm  job  too  big  or  too 
small — it  thoroughly  mixes  a 
wheelbarrow  load  in  a  minute’s 
time — operated  by  hand  or  small 
gas  engine. 

Its  low  cost  will  surprise  you — 
pays  for  itself  in  a  job  or  two  with 
the  money  it  saves. 

Can  also  be  used  to  mix  mashes, 
slops,  to  wash  root  crops,  to 
treat  seeds — comes  in  handy  the 
year  around. 

Free  Book  Full  of  Information 

Booklet  tells  how  to  mix  con¬ 
crete,  ingredients  to  use,  and 
formulas  for  different  kinds  of 
work.  It’s  free — write  today  to 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and 
ask  for  Booklet  MD-837. 


TRACTORS 

FOR  FARMS,  GARDENS 
AND  LAWNS 

Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

Bready  Cultimotor  Co. 

1799  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


HAUCK  "OneMan  Weed  Burners 


The  modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene 
—burn  them  green—  Btalks  and  seeds.  Burn  all 
vines,  weeds  and  trash  that  harbor  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods 
or  less.  Used  by  suburban  homes,  road  commission¬ 
ers,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers. 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Has  many  all  year  uses  includ- 
j  implement  and  tractor  repairs.  Free  Booklet, 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  10th  St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


I 


“FRIEND” 

TRACTION  SPRAYERS 

Write  for  catalog 
and  learn  about 
the  many  exclu¬ 
sive  features  of 
this  fine  sprayer. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  120  East  Ave.  Gasport,  N.Y. 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wins  early  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30,  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
pay  you  while  learning.  Write  Today. 
The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  ol  THEE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Dept.  T  Stamlord,  Connecticut 


NO  SEWER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete— ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  24S  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V* 


UUnnnCUIIPIfC  Trap  and  kill  them  Humanely.  We 
TV  wUKf OnilulYO  have  a  perfect  device.  We  make 
Live  Traps,  Killer  Traps,  Humane  Traps,  Hawk  Traps, 
Mouse  and  Rat  Traps.  Send  for  Catalog  and  sample 
trap  tag— bothUree.  W.  A.  GIBBS  A  SON,  Dept.  W-I4, 
Chester,  Pa.  Makers  of  the  most  complete,  most  ad¬ 
vanced  and  best  line  of  animal  traps  in  the  world. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  cataJ”ff >ir 

If.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PAltK  IlOW,  NEW  YORK 


SALESMEN— 
New  England 

We  have  desirable  openings 
for  good  men  between  ages  ox 
25  to  45  with  a  car  and  pre¬ 
ferably  some  sales  experience,  to 
represent  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
as  subscription  and  service 
Field  men. 

Pleasant,  steady  and  profitable 
employment  to  resident  men  ot 
good  character  and  appearance. 

Write  for  application  blank  and 
appointment  for  interview  with 
the  District  Manager. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  SI.,  New  York 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


.  y1EW  OF  THE  East. — During  some 
nrhq  of  the  year  there  are  serious  ob- 
Stos  to  the  climate  of  an.  State  or 
i,\ifrv  that  I  know  or  have  read  about, 
xv  State  is  consistently  “ideal”  in  cli- 
‘,,  ’te  or  other  virtue.  I  have  never  been 
„  California.  Apparently,  to  many  of 
!“  q, looted  citizens,  it  becomes  primarily 
1  l.vnnotic  state  of  mind  and  incidentally 
C  i  v fi  fact  Of  geography.  Califor- 
•nn«  bv  their  own  conversational  in¬ 
discretions,  are  ineligible  to  serve  on  a 
n-  that  might  be  impaneled  to  hear 
Slice  for  and  against  a  State  or  na- 
a  place  in  which  to  live,  and 
£  to  return  a  trustworthy  verdict.  A 
Maryland  farmer  said  to  me  last  Janu- 
v  that  he  was  willing  to  postpone  his 
Nit  to  California  until  after  he  died. 
On  the  basis  of  my  present  knowledge 
u‘;>  hPiief  I  venture  the  statement  that 
for  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year  the 
v’U  as  a  whole  is  a  better  region  than 
anv  other  in  which  to  own,  live  on  and 
ork  a  small  farm,  rear  and  educate  chil¬ 
dren.  sell  farm  produce,  buy  farm  and 
household  supplies,  travel  by  auto  or  stay 
home,  grow  old  or  remain  young,  and 
look  and  listen.  During  the  other  three 
months  of  the  year,  the  East  as  a  whole 
ic  no  more  objectionable  than  any  other 
area  during  its  worst  90  days. 

A  Yankee  in  the  West.— Early  in 
the  last  century  my  paternal  grandfather, 
a  native  of  the  Cape  Cod  country 
traveled  as  a  peddler  between  Albany  and 
Buffalo.  He  kept  a  diary  or  journal  In 
it  he  records  impressions  of  New  York 
State  and  its  people  that  I  enjoy  reread¬ 
ing  He  rejoiced  in  having  pulled  up 
stakes  and  “gone  West,  where  there  is  a 
good  present  and  a  bright  future  for  a 
voung  Yankee  willing  to  work  hard  with 
head  and  hands.”  These  are  his  words. 
To  him  at  21,  New  York  State  was  ‘the 
West  ”  when  he  wrote.  He  doesn  t  say 
what'  he  peddled.  In  one  of  big  entries 
he  is  resolved,  after  saving  “enough 
money,”  to  buy  a  farm  in  a  pleasant  val- 
lev.  like  the  Hudson,  Mohawk  or  Genesee, 
and  settle  down.  But  as  peddling  was 
slow  and  unprofitable  in  the  YY  inter,  the 
scene  of  his  labors  changed;  his  third 
year's  experience  is  recorded  in  Virginia, 
where  he  married,  and,  with  his  bride, 
set  forth  in  June  in  a  mule-drawn  cov- 
ered  wagon  for  a  Mid-W  est  Mate,  ot 
which  thrilling  tales  of  adventure  and 
wealth  were  read  and  heard  in  Virginia. 
They  were  a  long  time  reaching  their  des¬ 
tination.  Many  years  later  he  wrote : 
“After  all,  I  suppose  that  a  Y  lrginia 
wife  is  worth  more  than  a  valley  farm  m 
New  York.  Anyone  but  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  Yankee  might  have  had  both. 


Some  Turkey  Experience. — Appar¬ 
ently  no  one  knows  much  about  ventilat¬ 
ing  turkey  houses.  We  have  tried  recent¬ 
ly  to  obtain  practical  information  on  this 
subject  in  several  States.  One  of  ^  our 
subscribers  in  Western  New  York  State 
asked  for  it.  None  has  been  received  to 
date.  A  recent  letter  from  him  is  so  inter¬ 
esting  that  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
some  extracts  from  it.  He  ivrites :  “We 
began  in  turkey  raising  a  year  ago,  with 
the  idea  of  overcoming  or  abolishing  the 
handicaps  and  prejudices  that  hung  like 
a  cloud  over  the  turkey-raising  industry. 
We  selected  40  acres  of  virgin  land  on 
which  no  animal  of  any  kind  had  ever 
been  raised  or  grazed.  We  were  also  in¬ 
fluenced  to  take  up  this  location  because 
it  was  the  one  place  in  the  State  where 
the  humidity  is  highest.  The  average 
rainfall  here  for  the  past  12  years  was 
nearly  46  inches.  We  desired  to  determine 
just  what  there  was  to  the  humidity 
scare.  We  scattered  $2,546  among  nine 
breeders  in  six  States  and  Canada  for 
their  prime  stock — turkeys,  poults  and 
<  ggs  of  the  five  standard  varieties : 
Bronze,  Black,  Holland  White,  Bourbon 
Red  and  Narragansett.  We  paid  cash  in 
advance.  Of  the  134  poults  shipped  to 
us.  seven  arrived  dead  and  nine  crippled 
out  of  the  first  34  to  arrive,  while  most  of 
the  others  needed  a  mother’s  care.  The 
240  eggs  received  (priced  up  to  $5  each) 
we  passed  over  to  the  very  tender  mercies 
of  a  very  reliable  chick  hatchery.  It  had 
not  previously  met  up  with  such  large 
and  expensive  eggs.  For  that  reason  or 
no  reason,  it  drowned  44  with  too  much 
moisture  and  burned  86  in  one  night 
when  the  electric  thermostat  got  a  cramp 
and  refused  to  register  the  115  degrees  of 
warmth.  Thus  we  gained  seven  years’ 
experience  in  seven  months.” 


1  he  Other  Side. — In  the  for 
our  turkey-raising  friend  gives  i 
dark  side.  of  a  case.  Here  is  the 
mde,  in  his  words :  “August  25  last 
its  with  89  healthy  hens  and  26  fine 
all  of  which  responded  to  the  ri 
today  (April  8),  none  having  bee 
°n  alrng  during  that  time.  The: 
a“  out  own  hatching.  Since  c 
aut  the  shell  they  have  had  fres 
ermuk  daily.  They  appear  to  pr 
I,  '■he  fresh  water  which  is  along? 
!  times — perhaps  because  the  1 
,  .e°sts  more.  An  incubator, 
specially  for  our  purpose,  gives 
I?™  the  hatch  to  stand  up  1 
.  'do.  to  the  brooder-houses,  and  i 
r“.ns  V,  •  e"gs  at  this  writing.  Y 
oot  selling  eggs,  poults  or  turkey 

1-0  *l°ld  everything  till  we 
that  will  take  care  of  our  ov 
m  ‘  a  Profit.  YVe  propose  to  si 
il(,  5  only-  All  equipment  must  be 
Dest  sanitary  condition.” 


YYr ants  a  Code  of  Ethics. — Our  tur¬ 
key  ranch  friend,  in  closing  his  letter, 
says :  “Our  experience  in  buying  live 
stock  and  eggs  prompts  us  to  suggest 
that  you  promulgate  a  simple  code  of 
ethics  covering  the  ownership  of  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  birds  that  die  within  a 
short  period  after  receipt  (two  to  30 
days)  ;  poults  that  arrive  dead  or  crip¬ 
pled;  eggs  that  show  non-fertility  above  a 
fixed  percentage,  and  the  ownership  of 
crates  in  which  stock  is  shipped.  These 
and  other  points  have  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  conversations  with 
a  score  or  more  of  visitors  here.  Due 
to  a  lack  of  understanding,  there  seems 
to  be  no  code  to  fall  back  on.  We  may 
add  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  turkey- 
raisers  are  women  without  business  ex¬ 
perience.  The  impression  is  quite  natur¬ 
ally  formed  that  all  dealers  are  crooked. 
Therefore,  a  grave  injustice  is  done  to 
these  worthy  women  as  well  as  shippers.” 

The  Golden  Rule. — A  fair  settlement 
between  a  seller  and  a  buyer  of  birds 
that  die  in  “two  to  30  days”  after  their 
receipt  by  the  purchaser  would  be  differ¬ 
ent  in  different  cases.  If,  however,  they 
died  in  two  to  seven  days,  instead  of  30 
days,  it  would  be  good  business,  in  the 
long  run,  for  the  seller  to  make  good  the 
loss  or  at  least  to  share  it  on  a  50-50 
basis  with  the  buyer,  upon  receipt  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  details  and  proof  of  the  loss.  In 
a  week  to  30  days  after  birds  are  received 
by  a  purchaser,  it  is  obvious  that  their 
dying  might  be  ascribed  to  causes  for 
which  the  buyer  alone  was  responsible. 
In  most  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  in  justice  the  seller 
or  the  buyer  should  stand  the  loss.  An 
active  willingness  on  the  part  of  both  to 
be  fair  in  their  demands  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  first  step  toward  bringing  about 
a  mutually  satisfactory  settlement.  In 
honesty  and  fairness,  sellers  and  buyers 
are  on  about  the  same  plane.  I  would 
not  rate  either  class  below  or  above  the 
other.  Court  settlements  are  slow  and 
expensive.  Amicable  private  settlements 
can  almost  always  be  effected.  One  of 
the  most  successful  poultry  breeders  of 
my  acquaintance  tells  me  that  in  doing 
a  mail  order  egg  and  bird  business  he 
has  been  imposed  on  by  a  few  careless 
or  untruthful  customers,  but  has  made 
money  by  losing  some  like  a  gentleman. 
The  only  guiding  principle  in  cases  where 
proof  of  responsibility  for  a  loss  or 
losses  is  obtainable  is  that  embodied  in 
the  Golden  Rule. 

Received  “Dead  or  Crippled.”  —  If 
poults  arrive  dead  or  crippled  at  the 
consignee’s  town  address,  the  seller  or 
carrier  ought  to  stand  the  loss  or  share 
it,  depending  on  the  establishment  of 
their  individual  or  joint  responsibility 
for  it.  If  careless  or  faulty  crating  or 
disease  infection  preceding  shipment,  or 
rough  handling  by  the  seller  or  his  agents 
between  his  farm  and  shipping-  station, 
is  proved,  the  seller  obviously  should  make 
good  the  loss.  “Sins  of  omission  or 
commission”  on  the  part  of  public  car¬ 
riers  often  cause  death  and  injury  to 
fowls  and  stock  in  transit.  In  these 
cases,  carriers  are  liable  for  damages  if 
their  responsibility  is  proved.  A  poult 
might  be  diseased,  however,  on  leaving 
the  seller’s  farm.  If  it  died  in  transit, 
the  carrier  is  not  morally  responsible ; 
the  seller  is.  but  it  would  be  difficult  and 
cost  something  to  fix  responsibility  on 
either.  To  ask  or  expect  a  buyer  to 
stand  the  loss  of  a  bird  that  died  or  was 
crippled  on  arrival  at  his  receiving  point 
would  be  a  gross  injustice.  It  is.  good 
business  adequately  to  insure,  all  insur¬ 
able  consignments.  Paying  in  advance 
may  tempt  a  morally  lax  seller  to  take 
advantage  of  a  trustful  new  customer 
known  to  be  or  suspected  of  being  “well- 
fixed.” 

Infertile  Eggs  for  Hatching.  — 
YVhoever  sells  eggs  for  hatching  auto¬ 
matically  gives  the  buyers  an  implied 
warranty  that  they  will  hatch.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  ought  to  replace  or  deduct  or 
remit  for  all  that  don’t  hatch,  on  the 
basis  of  the  price  per  dozen  or  per  egg 
that  he  quotes  or  receives.  Some  breed¬ 
ers  may  do  business  on  the  assumption 
and  with  the  understanding  between  their 
customers  and  themselves  that  a  small 
percentage  of  their  eggs  may  not  hatch. 
I  am  not  informed  on  this  point.  If  I 
were  a  breeder  I  would  make  good  the 
implied  warranty  that  goes  with  every 
shipment  of  eggs  for  hatching.  The 
least  that  I  could  do.  if  some  of  my  eggs 
proved  infertile,  would  be  to  pay  the 
buyer  the  difference  between  what  he 
paid  me  for  them  and  what  they  would 
have  sold  for  as  eating  eggs.  In  princi¬ 
ple,  this  is  the  basis  on  which  the  buyer 
of  a  purebred  heifer,  cow  or  bull  for 
breeding  purposes  may  (if  he  cannot  do 
better  privately)  secure  a  settlement  in 
court.  He  may  there,  get  a  judgment 
against  the  seller  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  value  of  the  animal  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  and  its  value  for  beef  on 
the  hoof. 

Crates  for  Shipping. — If  I  were  sell¬ 
ing  breeding  stock  of  any  kind  on  mail 
orders,  I  would  always  quote  prices  that 
would  cover  the  cost  of  crates.  I  would 
inform  my  customer  that  if  he  would 
send  the  crate  prepaid  back  to  me  I 
would  pay  him  what  it  cost  me.  The  ex¬ 
pense  to  which  he  would  thus  subject 
himself  would  just  about  equal  the  wear, 
tear  and  depreciation  that  I  would  stand 
on  the  crate.  d.  c.  w. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — May  2  tornadoes  which 
swept  across  portions  of  Yrirginia,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  YYrest  Y'irginia,  Ohio,  Arkansas 
and  Florida  took  a  toll  of  lives  reported 
to  reach  25.  Nineteen  of  the  victims  were 
school  children  who  lost  their  lives  when 
winds  ripped  apart  a  two-story  frame 
sehoolhouse  at  Rye  Cove,  Yra.,  scattering 
its  walls  and  roof  over  the  surrounding 
countryside  and  hurling  many  of  the  200 
pupils  into  the  fields.  A  second  school 
blown  down  was  the  YVoodville,  YTa.,  High 
School.  One  boy  was  killed  there.  Two 
prisoners  in  the  Columbus,  O.,  jail  were 
killed  when  high  winds  toppled  the  walls 
of  the  prison  mess  hall  in  on  them.  A 
score  of  other  prisoners  and  their  war¬ 
ders  were  injured.  One  man  lost  his  life 
in  a  storm  that  swept  along  the  Florida 
coast.  Five  lives  were  lost  in  Arkansas 
in  a  tornado  that  began  May  1. 

Old  age  pension  legislation  in  all  States 
was  urged  in  a  resolution  adopted  May  3 
by  the  Volunteers  of  America  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  session  of  the  five-day  annual  grand 
field  council  of  the  organization,  at  the 
Hotel  McAlpin.  Gen.  Ballington  Booth, 
president  and  founder  of  the  Volunteers, 
said  that  California  and  several  other 
States  already  had  adopted  such  legisla¬ 
tion  and  found  it  reduces  taxes  because  it 
reduces  the  population  of  hospitals  and 
poorhouses. 

Five  persons  were  killed  and  three  in¬ 
jured  May  5  when  the  automobile  in 
which  they  were  returning  from  a  day’s 
outing  was  wrecked  by  an  express  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Riverside,  N. 
J.,  a  crossing.  Four  of  the  dead  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  family.  Apparently  the  car 
stalled  on  the  crossing,  which  was  only 
protected  by  lights. 

A  tornado,  accompanied  by  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  struck  the  main  street  of  Berlin, 
N.  II.,  May  5,  and  did  property  damage 
estimated  at  $100,000.  The  roofs  of 
buildings  for  a  distance  of  a  half  mile 
were  ripped.  Fire  broke  out  in  a  business 
block  and  destroyed  it,  but  no  deaths  or 
injuries  were  reported. 

May  4,  Dr.  James  Fremont  Wellington, 
of  Long  Island,  told  reporters  of  New 
York  newspapers  how  he  had  continued 
to  work  at  his  profession  though  a  bed¬ 
ridden  invalid  for  35  years.  Dr.  Welling- 
ton,  who  has  been  a  patient  at  the  New 
York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and 
Flower  Hospital  since  April  22,  was  born 
in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  He  attended 
Cleveland  Medical  College,  being  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1893.  Just  as  iris  practice  was 
becoming  established,  he  became  ill,  suf¬ 
fering  from  diabetes  and  chronic  malaria, 
and  took  to  bed.  Although  he  cannot 
walk,  during  a  major  part  of  the  35  years 
Dr.  Wellington  has  been  permitted  to  sit 
up  in  bed.  His  bed  is  his  laboratory.  A 
special  table  is  stretched  across  it.  On  it 
are  his  instruments,  various  chemicals, 
glass  sides  and  a  microscope.  Here  he 
examines  blood  and  makes  other  chemical 
analysis,  being  paid  by  the  physicians 
who  give  him  the  work. 

A  quarter-mile  stretch  of  concrete  road¬ 
way  near  Circleville,  N.  Y.,  was  wrecked 
by  lightning  May  6.  The  bolt  first  struck 
the  steel  framework  of  a  windmill,  re¬ 
bounded  and  then  stripped  the  bark  from 
a  tree  at  the  roadside.  Then,  attracted 
by  the  steel  mesh  in  the  pavement,  it  slid 
under  an  automobile  driven  by  YVilliain 
Sundbrink  of  New  York  City,  short- 
circuited  the  ignition  system,  frightening 
Sudbrink  and  five  other  occupants,  and 
then  centered  its  force  on  the  roadway, 
splitting  the  concrete  and  twisting  the 
mesh. 

Approval  of  plans  for  a  bridge  across 
the  Hudson  River  from  the  foot  of  West 
57th  St.,  New  York  City,  to  the  Jersey 
side,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $180,000,000, 
is  sought  in  an  application  that  has  been 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  North 
River  Bridge  Company,  associated  with 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  the  appli¬ 
cants,  state  that  the  object  is  to  relieve 
traffic  congestion  across  the  Hudson  and 
also  to  afford  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
other  railroads  direct  access  to  the  heart 
of  New  York  City.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio’s  direct  means  of  access  to  New 
York  was  lost  several  years  ago  when  the 
Pennsylvania  System  declined  to  renew 
a  contract  under  which  it  had  the  right 
of  running  trains  into  Pennsylvania  Sta¬ 
tion.  Since  then  travelers  into  and  out 
of  New  York  on  B.  &  O.  trains  have  been 
carried  across  the  Hudson  by  bus  and 
ferry.  The  application  made  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  YVar  today  discloses  that  the  pro¬ 
jected  bridge  would  carry  vehicles  as  well 
as  trains  and  would  be  operated  as  a  toll 
bridge.  Vehicular  and  passenger  tolls  and 
other  revenue,  such  as  rent  and  rights, 
would  amount  to  $17,000,000  in  1932,  the 
sponsors  of  the  project  estimate,  and  by 
1940  would  amount  to  $29,000,000. 

A  memorandum  report  awarding  $2,- 
096.000  to  heirs  of  214  of  the  398  persons 
who  drowned  when  the  steamer  Princess 
Sophia  sank  Oct.  25,  1918,  was  made 
May  6  by  a  decision  filed  in  Federal  court 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  by  A.  C.  Bowman, 
commissioner.  Taking  of  testimony  re¬ 
quired  six  years.  Striking  Vanderbilt 
Reef,  north  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  during  a 
blinding  snow  squall,  a  long  rip  was  torn 
in  the  steel  hull  of  the  Sophia.  Although 
several  ships  stood  by,  all  passengers  were 
kept  on  board,  it  was  said,  pending  the 
arrival  of  a  sister  ship.  A  gale  pounded 
the  Sophia  across  the  reef  into  deep  water 
and  she  sank  with  everyone  on  board. 


Fifteen  vessels  were  tied  up  May  7  at 
Port  Colborne,  Out.,  with  more  than 
5,000,000  bushels  of  grain  aboard,  and 
marine  men  said  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  congestion  would  be  relieved  before 
another  10  weeks.  Including  the  3,000,000 
bushels  in  the  local  elevator,  there  were 
8,000,000  bushels  of  grain  at  this  port. 
Since  the  local  elevator  is  full,  the  lake 
vessels  in  port  cannot  discharge  their 
cargoes. 

THE  NEW  TARIFF  BILL.  — The 
Hawley  branch  of  the  Smoot-IIawley 
tariff  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  May  7.  It  raises  the 
rates  on  nearly  everything  that  enters 
into  the  making  of  home?'  Farmers, 
sugar  producers,  wool  growers  and 
manufacturers  in  many  industries  get 
substantial  increases  in  tariff  rates  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  them  under  the  bill. 
Among  the  schedules  which  would  re¬ 
ceive  and  upward  tilt  would  be  those 
dealing  with  molasses,  maple  sugar,  syrup 
and  dextrose.  Few  alterations  are  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  schedules  affecting  tobacco, 
spirits,  books  and  paper,  iron  or  steel. 
Probably  the  most  important  single  in¬ 
crease  recommended  is  one  of  0.64  cent 
per  pound  on  raw  sugar  imported  from 
Cuba,  bringing  the  new  tariff  rate  on  this 
commodity  up  to  2.4  cents  a  pound.  The 
rate  on  raw  wool  would  be  raised  3  cents, 
to  34  cents  a  pound.  Practically  all  manu¬ 
factures  of  wool,  such  as  clothing  and 
blankets,  would  be  subject  to  compensa¬ 
tory  increases.  The  bill  would  leave  raw 
cotton  on  the  free  list,  although  certain 
advances  are  proposed  in  the  duties  on 
incoming  cotton  goods,  particularly  those 
of  the  finer  grades.  The  purpose  of  these 
increases  would  be  to  aid  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  textile  industry.  Reorganization  of 
the  present  Tariff  Commission  is  pro¬ 
vided.  Any  of  the  present  six  members 
can  be  removed  by  the  President  and 
seven  members  are  to  be  chosen.  Chair¬ 
man  Willis  C.  Hawley  (R.,  Ore.)  won 
his  fight  to  have  shingles  and  several 
varieties  of  lumber  placed  on  the  dutiable 
lists,  as  well  as  brick,  cement,  aluminum 
and  plate  glass. 

WASHINGTON.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  presidents  of  Eastern  railroads,  held 
in  Washington  May  2,  it  was  decided  to 
put  into  effect  a  reduction  of  the  freight 
rate-  on  wheat  for  export.  These  reduc¬ 
tions  will  approximate  2  cents  per  bushel 
on  wheat  moving  from  Buffalo,  4  cents 
from  Chicago  and  5  cents  from  St.  Louis. 
The  reductions  will  be  temporary  and 
Avill  expire  on  Sept.  30,  1929.  These  re¬ 
ductions  are  made  in  response  to  sugges¬ 
tions  from  President  Hoover,  in  which 
Secretary  Lamont  and  Secretary  Hyde 
concurred.  Similar  action  is  expected 
from  western  railroads. 

The  Mayflower,  the  personal  yacht 
of  the  Presidents  since  the  first  admin¬ 
istration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  to 
be  sold.  Announcement  was  made  by  the 
Navy  Department  May  4,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  President  Hoover,  that  public 
bids  were  to  be  asked  on  the  historic 
yacht  at  an  early  date.  The  Mayflower 
was  purchased  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Ogden  Goelet  on  March  19,  1898.  She 
was  built  in  1896  in  Clydebank,  Scotland, 
by  .T.  &  G.  Thompson.  Her  displacement 
is  2.690  tons ;  she  is  275  feet  10  inches 
long  and  has  a  beam  of  36  feet.  In  1902 
she  was  assigned  as  the  yacht  of  the 
President  and  has  been  used  by  five 
Presidents — Theodore  Roosevelt,  William 
Howard  Taft,  Woodrow  YVilson,  Warren 
G.  Harding  and  Calvin  Coolidge.  She 
was  ordered  decommissioned  by  President 
Hoover  almost  immediately  after  he  took 
office. 

In  the  discussions  of  German  repara¬ 
tions  at  Paris,  May  4,  Dr.  Hjalmar 
Sehaeht  and  his  German  colleagues  ac¬ 
cepted  Owen  D.  Young’s  compromise 
reparations  annuity  plan,  with  certain 
definite  conditions  which  are  character¬ 
ized  generally  in  conference  circles  as 
“not  insurmountable.”  The  plan  includes 
58  annuities,  with  payments  averaging 
less  than  $500,000,000.  Japan  urged  the 
acceptance  of  this  plan ;  Great  Britain 
suggested  aid,  but  it  is  not,  yet  certain 
that  France  and  Belgium  will  agree. 

Accepting  the  recommendations  of 
leading  lawyers  and  the  Bar  Association 
of  New  York,  President  Hoover  has  se¬ 
lected  Charles  Evans  Hughes  .Tr.  of  New 
York  to  be  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Representative  De  Priest  of  Illinois, 
sole  Negro  member  of  Congress,  has  car¬ 
ried  out  his  pledge  to  his  constituents 
and  appointed  two  Negro  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  and  one  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy.  Alonzo 
S.  Parham  has  been  appointed  cadet  at 
West  Point  and  Laurence  A.  Whitfield 
and  Claude  H.  Burns  at  Annapolis.  The 
selections  were  made  following  competi¬ 
tive  examinations.  If  the  Negro  youths 
are  found  physically  and  mentally  quali¬ 
fied,  they  will  enter  the  two  service 
schools.  Alternates  have  been  selected  in 
the  event  the  three  principals  fail  to  pass 
the  entrance  examinations. 


George  (from  next  door)  :  “Mrs. 
Jones,  may  I  use  your  telephone?”  Mrs. 
•Tones:  “Certainly,  George.  Is  yours  out 
of  order?”  George  :  “Well,  not  exactly, 
but  Sis  is  using  it  to  hold  up  the  win¬ 
dow,  ma’s  cutting  biscuits  with  the 
mouthpiece  and  baby’s  teething  on  the 
cord.”— Windsor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities 
Star. 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
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THE  corn-borer  situation  is  now  getting  down  to 
the  expected  basis  of  individual  farm  effort.  The 
national  government  and  States  affected  are  help¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  recognized  that  in  the  end  the  brunt 
of  corn-borer  work  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  The  corn  crop  in  Ohio  is  of 
great  importance  in  farm  rotations,  and  farmers  are 
taking  hold  of  the  borer  problem  in  a  determined 
way.  Eighty  farm  owners  in  one  section  of  the 
State  considerably  infested  have  kept  careful  rec¬ 
ord  of  just  what  was  done  in  this  line  and  what  the 
cost  was.  The  methods  practiced  were  low  cutting 
of  corn,  plowing  down  of  stalks  and  stubble,  raking 
and  burning  the  long  stalks  and  a  combination  of 
all  these.  The  great  matter  of  importance  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  wintering  arrangements  of  the  borers  in 
the  stalks  and  stubs  left  on  the  ground. 

* 

RGANIZED  labor  is  making  headway  for  a 
five-day  week  and  an  eight-hour  day.  It  is 
reported  that  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  last  week 
between  workers  in  the  builders  trade  and  the 
Trades  Employers  Association  resulted  in  a  five 
day  a  week  for  the  workmen  at  the  same  wages 
previously  paid  for  five  and  a  half  days.  The 
electric  workers  already  had  the  five-day  week  and 
at  $13.20  a  day  wage.  The  brick  layers  won  the  five- 
day  week  some  time  back  and  an  increased  wage 
up  to  $15  a  day.  It  is  estimated  now  that  150.000 
workmen  in  the  building  trade  work  on  the  five-day- 
a-week  rule.  One  of  the  big  objects  of  the  unions 
is  to  avoid  surplus  production  and  to  overcome 
competition  of  workers  with  one  another.  They 
work  shorter  hours,  produce  less,  and  by  control  of 
their  own  product- — labor — they  demand  and  receive 
increased  pay  for  their  labor.  The  higher  the 
consumer’s  income  the  better  the  demand  for  farm 
food  products;  but  a  study  of  the  union  policies  and 
organization  procedure  might  help  fanners  increase 
their  income  from  these  prosperous  customers.  A 
five-day  week  and  eight  hours  a  day  with  no  cattle 
to  feed  or  cows  to  milk  from  Friday  night  to 
Monday  morning  does  not  seem  possible  for  the  stock 
and  dairy  farmer,  and  yet  less  hours  of  work  and 
more  income  may  go  together  with  the  farmer  as 
it  has  gone  with  city  labor. 

* 

N  his  recent  speech  before  the  United  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  City,  President  Hoover 
expressed  alarm  at  the  wave  of  crime  and  disrespect 
of  law  in  this  country.  He  made  a  forceful  appeal 
for  the  observance  of  law  and  order  as  a  test  of 
good  citizenship,  and  insisted  that  obedience  to  law 
is  a  moral  duty  imposed  on  all  citizens,  high  and 
low.  and  that  those  favored  by  position  and  fortune 
owe  it  to  the  community  to  set  an  example  in  law- 
abiding  citizenship  to  those  of  our  people  who  are 
less  favored  in  education  and  fortune.  His  speech 
was  heard  and  read  with  general  approval  by  the 
people  of  the  whole  country.  Now  it  appears  that 
a  section  of  the  Federal  law  reads  as  follows; 
“ATo  person  appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  *  *  *  shall  directly  or  indirectly 

he  concerned  or  interested  in  carrying  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  trade  or  commerce.”  It  is  admitted  that 
a  bill  to  repeal  or  amend  this  law  could  not  be 
passed;  but  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
holds  stock  in  a  large  corporation,  and  several  of 
liis  predecessors  also  held  stock  in  business  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  a  committee  of  the  Senate  is  trying  to 
convince  the  world  that  holding  stock  in  a  business 
company  and  drawing  dividends  does  not  make  him 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  or  concerned  in  the 
business.  In  the  first  place,  interpretation  of  the 


law  is  not  a  function  of  the  Senate.  This  belongs 
to  the  courts.  Again  it  is  not  material  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Mellon  had  held  over  from  a  previous  ad- 
minstration  and  has  been  an  able  official.  The  im¬ 
portant  consideration  is  the  evident  anxiety  of  men 
in  high  places  to  defeat  the  law  by  interpreting  it  to 
suit  themselves  or  ignoring  it  altogether.  The 
argument  that  a  continued  violation  of  the  law  is 
justified  because  it  has  been  violated  by  others  is 
neither  good  law  or  sound  logic.  When  the  high 
and  powerful  violate  law  with  impunity,  it  is  vain 
to  hope  to  overcome  by  moral  persuasion  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  law  by  the  masses.  It  would  be  a  heroic 
act  for  President  Hoover  to  abide  by  the  law  in  this 
case  as  it  appears  on  the  statue  books,  but  nothing 
else  that  he  could  do  now  would  give  so  much 
force  to  the  moral  effect  of  his  New  York  address. 

* 

WEET  clover  has  changed  one  of  Kentucky’s 
poorest  counties  into  one  of  its  richest.  For  years 
the  hilly,  rolling  clay-soil  farms  of  Pendleton  Coun¬ 
ty  in  that  State  were  gullied,  desolate  and  unproduc¬ 
tive.  Dilapidated  buildings,  scrub  live  stock,  and 
old,  worn-out  machinery  were  depressing  evidences 
of  decay  and  poverty  in  that  northeast  county 
touched  by  the  Ohio.  Farm  families  were  de¬ 
generating,  physically  and  morally,  in  this  uninspir¬ 
ing  environment.  Someone,  through  curiosity,  sowed 
a  few  pounds  of  Sweet  clover  seed  on  his  farm.  It 
grew,  and  the  plants  waxed  strong  and  luxuriant. 
Probably  the  seed  carried  sufficient  bacteria  to  in¬ 
oculate  the  soil  for  Sweet  clover.  In  a  region  of 
bare  land  surfaces,  the  crop  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  The  owner’s  cows,  always  hungry,  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  plants,  green  and  cured,  and  their 
milk  flow  increased.  He  sowed  more  land  to  Sweet 
clover,  bought  a  few  good  cows,  and  began  to  sell 
cream  and  milk.  Many  of  his  neighbors  followed  his 
example.  The  leaven  worked  fast.  Today  Pendle¬ 
ton  County  has  a  revived  and  hopeful  agriculture, 
and  a  farming  population  that  is  reaping  abundantly 
of  the  good  things  of  life  where  it  has  sown  Sweet 
clover.  Many  of  our  poor  clay  lands  in  the  East 
would  respond  to  the  magic  touch  of  this  great  soil¬ 
building  legume. 

* 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  our  local  paper  in 
which  the  writer  sets  forth  advantages  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  the  schools.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  residents 
of  this  district  would  oppose  such  a  plan.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  remain  quiet  until  they  begin  action,  or 
do  you  think  it  best  to  start  the  fight  now?  They 
evidently  intend  to  do  something  during  the  next  year. 
We  are  getting  along  very  nicely  here  as  we  are.  We 
register  100  children  and  have  four  teachers.  D.  P. 

New  York. 

HE  article  enclosed  is  the  sort  of  publicity 
handed  out  as  a  “feeler”  in  locations  where  the 
authorities  have  consolidation  in  mind  but  are  not 
quite  sure  of  their  ground.  A  district  with  100 
pupils  and  four  teachers,  and  everything  working 
smoothly  would  seem  to  have  some  right  to  self- 
determination  about  this  matter.  It  will  be  wise 
to  take  a  strong  position  now,  without  waiting  for 
further  moves  from  the  consolidationists.  Quick 
action  may  help  you  to  save  your  local  school. 

* 

HE  first  Pennsylvania  law  making  it  compul¬ 
sory  to  designate  the  grade  of  an  agricultural 
product  was  secured  by  Pennsylvania  grape  growers 
when  Governor  Fisher  signed  the  bill  which  will  re¬ 
quire  the  marking  of  all  closed  packages  of  grapes 
in  conformity  with  the  United  States  grape  grades. 
The  bill  further  provides  that  grapes  not  conforming 
to  the  U.  S.  Standards,  which  have  been  adopted  as 
the  official  grades  for  use  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  may  be  stamped  on  the  covers 
of  the  packages  as  “Unclassified.”  The  similar  bill 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  State  prior 
to  the  1928  grape  season  and  the  usually  successful 
operation  of  the  law7  in  New  York  during  the  grape 
season  last  Fall  prompted  the  grape  growers  in 
Pennsylvania  to  secure  similar  legislation  to  aid  in 
the  marketing  of  future  crops  grown  in  this  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

* 

ANY  eastern  farmers  could  make  money  by 
building  up  some  new  enterprises  on  their 
farms.  We  are  confident  that  they  are  going  to  do 
it.  The  East  would  support  a  much  larger'  number 
of  breeders  of  purebred  hogs,  sheep  and  goats  than 
it  possesses.  An  enterprise  worthy  of  consideration 
by  some  eastern  farmers  is  the  raising  of  dairy 
heifer  calves  under  conditions  that  would  insure  the 
development  of  a  high  percentage  of  strong,  healthy, 
high-producing  cows  for  eastern  dairymen.  We  ob¬ 
tain  in  distant  parts  and  pay  high  carrying  charges 
on  breeding  stock  of  various  kinds  and  farm  seeds 
and  feeds  that  in  part,  at  least,  could  be  produced  in 
the  East  at  a  profit.  In  Poughkeepsie  we  saw  seed 
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corn  for  sale  that  was  shipped  from  Chicago.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  worth  of  it  will  be  planted  this 
Spring  in  New  York  State  for  silage.  Seed  corn 
produced  by  careful  growers  in  the  East  is  better 
than  the  general  run  of  “imported”  corn  for  east¬ 
ern  conditions.  The  East  leads  in  the  quality  and 
prominence  of  its  registered  dairy  herds.  Western 
breeders  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  the  East  for  pedi¬ 
gree  dairy  cows  and  bulls.  So  far  as  hogs,  sheep, 
beef  cattle  and  goats  are  concerned,  however,  the 
situation  is  largely  reversed,  although  some  eastern 
flocks  of  sheep  are  equal  to  the  best  anywhere.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  agricultural  East  should 
be  complacently  self-sufficient.  It  would,  however, 
be  stronger,  more  prosperous  and  better  balanced 
if  it  were  less  dependent  on  other  regions  for  things 
that  could  profitably  be  produced  in  the  East. 

* 

HE  dust  spray  used  by  orchardists  to  control 
the  insect  enemies  of  plants  has  been  found 
effective  in  ridding  swampy  areas  of  other  insects 
responsible  for  much  ill-health  and  disability  among 
humans.  Both  the  Federal  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  public  health  have  been  interested  in 
devising  means  of  destroying  the  young  of  those 
mosquitoes  which  spread  malaria  in  regions  where 
that  disease  is  prevalent.  As  early  as  1921  it  was 
found  that  Paris-green  in  mixture  with  some  inert 
dust  would  destroy  developing  mosquito  life  if 
spread  over  areas  in  which  these  insects  find  their 
breeding  places,  and,  since  then,  the  use  of  an  in¬ 
sect  poison  well  known  upon  our  farms  has  become 
world  wide.  It  has  been  found  that  Paris-green 
varies  greatly  in  its  toxic  power  with  different 
samples  tried,  some  being  only  slightly  poisonous. 
Hydrated  lime  has  proven  a  very  satisfactory  pow¬ 
der  with  which  to  mix  the  poison,  the  total  cost  of 
both  being  as  low  as  15  cents  per  acre  of  areas 
effectively  treated.  Airplanes  have  been  successfully 
used  for  covering  large  tracts  with  this  insecticide, 
and  power  blowers,  similar  to  those  used  in  fruit 
orchards,  have  been  adapted  to  use  in  boats  where 
the  territory  to  be  covered  would  not  warrant  the 
operation  of  the  planes.  The  developing  larva?  of 
mosquitoes  are  killed  by  this  poisonous  dust,  even 
in  swamps  densely  covered  by  plant  growths,  suc¬ 
cess  being  apparently  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  use 
of  a  highly  poisonous  Paris-green  and  its  distribu¬ 
tion  in  a  well-mixed  powder  from  a  blower  giving 
a  high  velocity  to  the  discharge.  A  15  per  cent 
Paris-green  mixture  with  hydrated  lime  is  said  to 
have  given  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

* 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  method  of 
culling  poultry  by  head  points  is  a  good  one?  w.  H.  a. 

Virginia. 

E  THINK  all  poultrymen  in  examining  poul¬ 
try  look  carefully  at  the  head.  Some  see  more 
there  than  others,  and  sometimes  appearances  there 
are  deceptive  with  hens  as  well  as  humans.  Two 
important  head  points  in  hens  are  very  readily 
noted  by  anyone.  These  are  a  bright  eye  and  air  of 
interest  in  what  is  going  on.  Hens  lacking  these 
qualities  are  more  useful  in  the  stew  kettle  than 
the  poultry  yard.  When  Tom  Barron  was  in  this 
country  showing  how  he  picked  out  hens  with  lay¬ 
ing  ability,  it  was  noted  that  he  looked  very  closely 
at  their  heads  and  faces.  Perhaps  he  could  not  have 
told  just  what  he  saw.  That  is  a  matter  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

* 

SOME  readers  have  questioned  whether  the  pile 
of  wood  shown  on  page  671,  of  May  4  issue, 
could  properly  be  called  a  cord.  Common  custom 
in  localities  where  wood  is  sold  in  stove-length  form 
makes  a  cord  any  pile  eight  feet  long,  four  feet 
high,'  and  the  width  of  whatever  stove-length  is 
used.  This  practice  is  sanctioned  and  explained  at 
length  in  the  Woodsman’s  Handbook,  of  the  United 
states  Forest  Service,  where  cords  of  numerous 
widths  are  described.  It  all  depends  on  how  the 
wood  is  cut.  If  in  four-foot  regular  “cord  wood, 
the  pile  must  contain  128  cubic  feet,  but  when  cut 
into  shape  for  burning,  the  stove  lengths  determine 
the  volume  of  the  pile,  and  the  customer  under¬ 
stands  the  kind  of  cord  he  is  getting. 


Brevities 

The  thermometer  stood  at  40  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  May  8.  Planting  is  around  two  weeks  late. 

Canned  Irish  potatoes  is  a  product  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  in  Florida.  Small  sizes  not  otherwise  inarKet- 
able  are  used. 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  recommends  12  P0*11?']8 
Alfalfa  and  four  each  of  Alsike  and  Timothy  for  hen 
where  Winter  heaving  is  probable. 

Under  the  tariff  bill  introduced  into  Congress  May. 
the  proposed  rate  on  butter  would  be  12c  per  lb.,  in¬ 
stead  of  8c.  The  duty  on  bacon  and  ham  is  increasei 
from  2  to  3^4c  per  lb. 
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Farm  Relief  in  Washington 

CONGRESS  has  done  little  in  the  last  two  weeks 
except  to  demonstrate  that  little  if  anything 
need  be  expected  from  Washington  and  the  special 
session  for  farm  relief.  The  Senate  originally  was 
favorable  to  the  debenture  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill  which  is  favored  by  the  Central  West  and  which 
receives  its  main  support  from  the  National  Grange. 
The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Senate  took  the 
precaution  to  ask  President  Hoover  what  his  at¬ 
titude  to  the  debenture  plan  would  be.  His  reply 
was  a  vigorous  opposition.  He  gave  in  detail  10 
reasons  for  his  opposition  to  the  plan.  Several 
Senators  who  had  previously  opposed  the  debentures 
announced  their  intention  of  following  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  wishes  and  it  was  thought  that  this  provision 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  bill.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Senators  began  to  hear  from  home 
and  in  political  language  they  “got  cold  feet.”  Any¬ 
way,  when  the  measure  came  to  a  vote  on  May  8, 
the  vote  was  47  in  favor  of  the  debentures  to  44 
against.  The  vote  was  on  a  motion  to  eliminate 
the  debenture  provisions  of  the  bill.  Thirteen  Re¬ 
publicans  abandoned  the  President  and  voted  for 
the  debentures.  Only  two  Democrats,  Randall  of 
Louisiana  and  Wagner  of  New  York,  voted  against 
the  debenture  plan.  The  Senate  bill  with  the  de¬ 
benture  feature  will  now  be  debated  in  the  Senate 
and  the  final  vote  will  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
debate,  probably  within  a  week.  To  those  familiar 
with  political  tactics  the  final  action  is  yet  un¬ 
certain.  Senators  under  pressure  are  inclined  to 
make  a  gesture  to  set  themselves  right  with  the 
people  back  home  but  in  the  last  line-up  they  cast 
their  vote  with  the  administration  and  the  party ; 
then  they  are  in  a  position  to  justify  themselves  at 
home  by  the  argument  that  they  fought  for  what 
their  constituents  wanted  until  they  were  over¬ 
ruled,  and  finally  for  the  good  of  the  party  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  inevitable.  From  the  records*  of  the 
past  it  is  expected  that  some  of  the  Senators  who 
voted  for  the  debentures  will  line  up  in  the  last 
vote  against  it  and  that  the  bill  finally  passed  will 
have  no  debenture  feature  in  it  to  correspond  with 
the  bill  which  has  already  been  adopted  by  the 
house. 

An  incident  which  has  created  wide  comment  is 
the  vote  of  Senator  Borah  for  the  debentures.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  was  one  of  the  strongest  sup¬ 
porters  of  President  Hoover  during  the  late  cam¬ 
paign  and  who  induced  the  President  to  promise 
a  special  session  of  Congress  to  pass  a  farm  relief 
bill.  Senator  Johnson  of  California  made  a  vigorous 
speech  in  support  of  a  debenture  measure.  He  said 
the  National  life  of  America  is  controlled  by  a 
virtual  conspiracy  of  the  press,  pulpit  and  politicians 
in  developing  a  mob  psychology  and  putting  over 
exactly  what  that  conspiracy  endeavors  to  do.  He 
criticized  it  as  a  moronic  era  of  bunk  and  attacked 
the  farm  bill  as  a  price-fixing  measure  representing  a 
principle  which  had  long  been  abhorred  by  Re¬ 
publicans. 

The  House  Committee  gave  out  the  text  of  its 
new  tariff  bill  on  May  7th.  It  created  a  bigger 
crisis  than  the  debenture  feature  of  the  Senate  bill. 
President  Hoover  had  suggested  a  limited  revision 
of  the  tariff.  The  new  bill  contained  an  estimate  of 
85,000  words  and  a  revision  of  practically  every 
schedule  in  the  existing  tariff  law.  It  proposes  an 
increase  in  the  tariff  on  some  farm  products  and 
for  the  most  part  a  decided  increase  in  practically 
all  schedules.  It  is  said  to  be  the  highest  tariff  bill 
ever  proposed.  The  first  reaction  is  a  protest  from 
practically  every  section,  some  complaining  that  the 
schedules  are  too  high ;  others  that  in  their  own  in¬ 
dustries  schedules  are  not  high  enough,  and  many 
complaining,  without  regard  to  the  exact  schedule, 
that  their  particular  industries  have  been  discrimin¬ 
ated  against.  This,  however,  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
tentative  bill  or  suggestion.  It  will  probably  be 
debated  and  amended  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  and  what  its  future  will  be  only  the  final 
vote  will  tell.  It  is  believed  that  the  House  followed 
the  President’s  wishes  in  framing  the  bill  already 
passed  but  it  has  apparently  set  itself  in  opposition 
to  President  Hoover’s  wishes  in  going  so  far  in  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  laws. 

At  this  time  only  one  thing  seems  certain.  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  special  session  has  been  con¬ 
fused  and  an  opposition  developed  to  practically 
everything  proposed.  If  the  intentions  were  to  set 
up  a  smoke  screen  to  justify  defeat  of  any  helpful 
farm  legislation  whatever  it  would  be  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  anything  better  calculated  to  effect  that 
proposition.  However,  some  order  may  yet  be  worked 
out  of  what  now  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  chaotic 
condition. 


Ethics  in  Publicity 

ROPAGANDA  has  evidently  had  its  big  day.  The 
clever  publicity  agent  will  always  contrive  to 
find  ways  to  lead  you  to  believe  what  he  wants  you 
to  think.  That  is  propaganda.  Sometimes  he  calls 
it  accelerating  public  opinion.  This  sort  of  art  got 
a  big  start  during  the  World  War,  when  the  people 
of  all  countries  were  fired  with  indignation  and  re¬ 
sentment  against  the  people  of  enemy  nations  by  the 
publication  of  purely  imaginary  stories  of  cruelties 
and  outrages  that  had  no  element  of  fact  or  truth. 

Since  the  war  this  business  of  the  professional 
propaganda  bureau  has  developed  to  a  fine  art.  Some 
publishers  have  become  deliberate  partners  in  the  de¬ 
ception  of  their  readers.  Others  have  weakly  print¬ 
ed  the  misleading  story  without  taking  pains  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  it  was  true  or  false.  A  few  have 
naively  put  a  price  on  the  space,  and  accepted  cash 
for  their  part  in  spreading  the  deception. 

The  success  of  propaganda  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  general  public  had  come  to  accept  as 
truth  anything  that  appeared  in  print.  The  propa¬ 
gandist  therefore  capitalized  the  confidence  of  the 
public  which  had  been  developed  by  years  of  hon¬ 
est  journalism.  He  became  a  public  menace.  We 
all  form  our  opinions  from  the  information  we  get 
and,  when  the  information  is  false,  our  opinions 
must  be  fautly.  If  we  had  the  truth  our  judgment 
would  be  sound. 

A  recent  incident  has  served  to  show  that  the 
public  has  become  aware  of  the  large  volume  of 
propaganda  published,  and  that  it  is  leading  to  a 
distrust  of  the  printed  page.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  the  International  Power  and  Paper  Company 
has  become  part  owner  of  13  daily  papers,  including 
several  prominent  papers  in  the  Gannett  chain  of 
publications.  At  first  the  papers  explained  that  the 
transactions  were  regular  and  in  good  faith  between 
the  publishers  and  the  company,  and  a  desirable 
agreement  for  both  parties.  It  soon  became  evident, 
however,  that  the  reading  public  did  not  like  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  con¬ 
ducted  an  investigation  and  revealed  the  extent  of 
the  ownership  in  publications  by  the  Power  and 
Paper  Company,  and  several  bills  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  check  the  tendency,  or  to  require  publishers 
to  reveal  the  true  ownership  of  the  publications.  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  who  controls  the  Gannett  chain 
of  publications,  promptly  recognized  the  value  of 
public  confidence,  and  repurchased  the  interests  of 
the  International  Power  and  Paper  Company  in  his 
publications  at  a  cost  of  $2,700,000,  and  promptly 
sent  a  check  for  the  amount.  We  may  assume  that 
the  transactions  were  in  perfectly  good  faith,  and 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties.  The  sig¬ 
nificant  thing  about  the  incident  is  that  the  public 
has  become  suspicious  of  propaganda,  biased  news 
and  inspired  editorials,  and  that  so  clever  a  pub¬ 
lisher  as  Mr.  Gannett  recognized  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  printed  page  above  suspicion. 


Milk  and  Cream  Market  Report  of  Re¬ 
ceipts  at  New  York  City  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  for  April,  1929 


Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 
( Fresh ) 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

State  of  Origin 

Unit  a 

Units 

Units 

New  York  . 

.  .  .2,142,063 

118,195 

35,724 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  .  126,763 

1,288 

Pennsylvania  .  .  .  . 

. .  .  .  348,695 

23,979 

6,972 

Vermont  . 

.  .  .  103,803 

5,602 

Connecticut  . 

8,086 

Massachusetts  . .  . 

...  11,742 

ii4 

Maryland  . 

...  11,328 

2,302 

Canada  . 

3,597 

Indiana  . 

1,475 

Wisconsin  . 

1,959 

Minnesota  . 

2,200 

Iowa  . 

1 ,526 

Ohio  . 

1,323 

Tennessee  . 

1,588 

Missouri  . 

405 

Michigan  . 

200 

Arkansas  . 

854 

Kentucky  . 

634 

Total  . . 

.  .  .2,756,077 

163,644 

42,696 

March,  1928  . 

.  .  .2,934,993 

136,715 

32,382 

New  York  State  furnished  77.7  per  cent  of  the  milk 
and  72.3  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  New  York 
City  during  March,  1929. 


Northern  Ohio  Milk 

WHILE  general  conditions  in  the  Cleveland  milk 
territory  remain  about  the  same  there  is  one 
incident  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  O.  L.  Prior  who  has 
developed  considerable  trade  in  Cleveland  on  what  is 
called  the  50-50  plan  is  advertising  in  the  local  pa¬ 
pers  for  an  additional  supply  of  2,000  gallons  of  milk 
daily  for  the  Cleveland  market  and  is  offering  25c 
per  hundred  pounds  bonus  for  approved  dairy  cer¬ 
tificate  milk  without  base,  no  surplus  and  no  pen¬ 
alties.  The  50-50  plan  means  that  50  per  cent  of 


the  consumer’s  price  goes  to  distributors  and  the 
other  50  per  cent  to  producers,  and  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  price  he  is  adding  a  bonus  of  25c  for  milk 
qualified  for  the  Cleveland  market.  Mr.  Prior  claims 
that  this  plan  has  increased  the  price  to  producers 
in  Northern  Ohio  for  milk  shipped  to  Pittsburgh,  as 
well  as  to  the  Cleveland  market,  and  the  figures 
seems  to  justify  his  claim. 

The  March  returns  here  in  Ashtabula  County  were 
a  little  better  than  the  February  price,  because  there 
was  a  little  reduction  on  Class  1  and  a  small  in¬ 
crease  on  surplus,  which  brought  3.3  per  cent  test 
milk  up  to  $2.35  per  hundred,  but  the  fat  tost  was 
suspiciously  low. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Cressy,  our  State  representative,  is  hav¬ 
ing  the  second  auction  sale  of  45  head  of  registered 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers  and  is  practically  going 
out  of  the  dairy  business  entirely.  In  his  first  sale 
in  February  he  sold  30  head  of  grades.  The  present 
sale  will  be  held  on  May  18.  If  the  D.  C.  S.  and  its 
dealers  would  pay  all  alike  through  the  Winter 
months  and  apply  the  basic  or  surplus  idea  to  the 
months  of  real  surplus  we  could  probably  stand  it, 
or  at  least  accept  it  without  so  much  dissatisfaction, 
but  it  costs  too  much  to  produce  Winter  milk  to  fool 
it  away  afterwards  at  so-called  surplus  prices. 

Ohio.  A  PITTSBURGH  PATRON. 


Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
Meeting  at  Canton,  N.  Y. 

A  COUNTY  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  was  held  in  Can¬ 
ton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  the  afternoon  of  April  30.  The 
Grange  hall,  where  the  meeting  was  held,  was  filled 
to  capacity  when  the  meeting  opened.  Mrs.  Charles 
McArthur,  executive  committee  member  from  the 
northern  section  of  the  State,  was  the  presiding  of¬ 
ficer  and  presented  the  following  program  : 

Singing,  “My  Rural  Friends,”  written  by  Mrs. 
Harrington. 

Address,  “What  We  Are  Striving  to  Accomplish,” 
D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Impersonations  and  stories,  Fred  Peck,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Address,  “How  We  Organized  Our  Districts,” 
Mrs.  Frank  Madill,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Singing,  A  song  for  the  R.S.I.S,  written  by  Mrs. 
Charles  McArthur,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Address,  “Co-operation  for  the  Betterment  of 
Rural  Schools,”  Rev.  C.  LI.  McVey,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Address,  “Our  Paper,”  Charles  McArthur,  Ogdens¬ 
burg,  N.  Y. 

Address,  “Victories  Gained,”  Fred  Peck. 

Question  and  discussion  period  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Devendorf. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  extend  the  work 
of  the  Society  and  to  give  the  people  of  the  county 
a  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
State  officials.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  fine. 
It  was  pronounced  a  “very  profitable  meeting”  by  at 
least  two  of  the  five  district  superintendents  pres¬ 
ent.  Other  counties  will  do  well  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  St.  Lawrence. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  mib- 
tance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

The  original  owners  cleared  the  land,  erected  good 
buildings,  raised  large  families,  survived  after  Civil 
War  conditions,  which  were  much  worse  than  after 
World  War  conditions,  and  died  in  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances  on  farms  now  abandoned.  There  is  no 
secret  as  to  the  method  used  to  accomplish  this  end. 
The  successful  farmer  raised  some  cows  and  some  sheep 
and  some  hogs  and  some  chickens  and  grew  all  of  the 
feed  for  his  stock  and  most  of  what  was  consumed  by 
his  family. 

The  generation  that  abandoned  these  farms  began 
with  land  already  cleared,  and  with  buildings  erected, 
and  as  a  rula^grew  smaller  families.  It  also  pursued  a 
different  system  of  farming.  Neither  generation  had 
any  advantage  over  the  other  as  to  ability.  If  there 
was  a  difference  it  was  in  favor  of  the  later  generation. 
The  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  method  of  the  first 
generation  was  practical  and  the  method  of  the  last 
generation  was  impractical. 

The  difference  in  methods  was  this :  The  older  gen¬ 
eration  carried  on  general  farming,  while  the  newer 
generation  specialized.  The  specialty  in  this  immediate 
vicinity  was  hay  and  milk,  and  both  are  the  best  of 
crops  for  the  general  farmer  to  grow.  Parts  of  the  West 
specialized  with  wheat,  and  that  section  is  now  asking 
Congress  to  help  it  out  of  a  hole.  The  cotton  grower 
grows  nothing  but  cotton,  and  makes  each  crop  with 
money  advanced  by  his  commission  merchant,  except  in 
sections  that  have  taken  to  diversifying. 

The  method  that  cleared  the  land,  erected  the  build¬ 
ings  and  grew  large  families  will  do  as  much  for  the 
present  owners  as  it  did  for  the  original  owners.  It  is 
clearly  proven  that  specializing  is  a  gamble.  Farming 
as  we.U  as  other  lines  of  business  is  governed  by  two 
laws,  the  law  of  common  sense  and  the  law  of  aver¬ 
age.  When  one  undertakes  to  "make  a  killing”  witli 
one  crop  he  may  hit  upon  economical  production,  large 
yield  and  high  price  the  first  year,  but  he  will  do  well 
if  it  happens  once  in  10  years.  The  year  that  the 
three  elements  coincide  he  will  make  a  lot  of  money, 
but  he  will  go  broke  during  the  other  nine  years. 

New  York.  NAT  L.  ROWE. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Tears 

Is  it  raining-,  little  flower? 

Be  glad  of  rain ; 

The  burning  sun  would  wither  thee — 

’Twill  shine  again. 

The  clouds  are  very  black,  ’tis  true, 

But  just  behind  them  shines  the  blue. 

Art  thou  weary,  tender  heart? 

Be  glad  of  pain ; 

In  sorrow  sweetest  things  will  grow, 

As  flowers  in  rain. 

God  watches,  and  thou  wilt  have  sun 

When  clouds  their  perfect  work  have 
done. 

- MARY  FRANCES  BUTTS. 

* 

We  are  asked  again  to  repi’int  the 
recipe  for  library  paste,  given  us  under 
the  name  of  “stickumtight  paste.”  It 
calls  for  one  cup  of  flour,  one  teaspoon 
powdered  alum,  %  cup  cold  water,  two 
cups  boiling  water,  two  tablespoons  lime 
water,  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  or 
wintergreen.  Mix  the  alum,  flour,  lime 
water  and  cold  water,  and  beat  until 
perfectly  smooth  ;  add  the  boiling  water 
slowly,  stirring  all  the  while.  Place  on 
stove  and  stir  until  it  boils,  then  put  in 
double  boiler,  and  cook  about  half  an 
hour,  stirring  often.  Add  the  oil  of 
cloves  and  put  in  sealed  jars.  This  has 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

Apparently  it  is  still  true  that  wo¬ 
men's  work  is  never  done.  Figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
at  Washington  from  the  daily  records  of 
more  than  2.000  housewives  show  that 
the  average  working  time  for  all  was 
slightly  more  than  01  hours  a  week. 

It  was  shown  the  life  of  the  city  house¬ 
wife  is  very  little  easier  than  that  of  the 
woman  in  the  country  or  village.  The 
average  time  spent  in  homemaking  by 
women  in  towns  of  from  2,500  to  50,000 
was  51  hours  a  week,  while  their  sister 
in  larger  communities  averaged  slightly 
more  than  the  48-liour  standard  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  for  the  male  union  worker. 
* 

One  result  of  the  discoveries  regard¬ 
ing  the  value  of  sunlight  in  promoting 
health  is  a  demand  for  “sun  suits  for 
children.  These  consist  of  a  little  coat, 
open  in  front,  and  very  short  trunks. 
The  costume  is  completed  by  sandals. 
These  sun  suits  are  offered  by  one  of 
the  great  chain  stores  for  $1.58,  the 
sandals  being  extra.  It  is  certainly  a 
contrast  to  the  miniature  crinolines  and 
pantalettes  demanded  by  the  fashions  in 
vogue  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  IN  ar. 


Weaving  Rugs  at  Home 

I  often  see  write-ups  of  how  women 
have  made  money  at  home.  I  have  tried 
several  ways.  NVhen  1  was  keeping 
house  for  my  father  on  the  farm  1  raised 
turkeys  to  get  money  for  the  things  I 
wanted.  When  I  was  married  I  still 
wanted  a  side  line.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  I  have  done.  Repaired,  altered  and 
made  clothing  for  girls  who  worked  in 
town;  sold  hand  tinted  Christmas  cards 
and  magazines.  Selling  takes  one  away 
from  home  and  I  wanted  home  work. 

Three  years  ago  I  started  a  year-round 
business.  I  bought  an  old  loom  for 
weaving  rag  rugs.  The  old  .lady  from 
whom  I  bought  the  loom  said  it  belonged 
to  her  grandmother,  and  she  thought  it 
was  about  125  years  old.  You  will  know 
from  this  that  the  method  of  operating  is 
rather  antique.  The  new  looms  require 
less  space  and  are  much  easier  to  use. 
It  was  rather  tedious  learning  how  to 
put  in  a  warp,  so  many  biers  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  sleigh,  and  the  leas  to  be  taken  just 
right,  but  time  and  patience  win  out. 
With  help  to  beam  a  warp  one  can  do 
the  balance  by  oneself. 

Many  are  the  counterpanes,  carpets, 
towels  and  yards  of  material  for  clothing 
that  have  been  woven  on  this  old  loom. 
Today  no  one  would  want  the  home- 
woven  cloth  for  clothing,  but  there  m  a 
demand  for  nicely  woven  rag  rugs.  Un¬ 
less  a  person  knows  quality  in  warp  and 
is  a  judge  of  weaving,  she  is  apt  to  buy 
a  rug  for  color  combinations  alone.  Most 
factory-made  rag  rugs  have  two-ply  or 
even  single-ply  warp.  I  always  use  four- 
ply  warp.  It  makes  a  heavier  rug  and 
one  that  will  hold  its  shape  well  after 
laundering.  . 

NVhen  a  customer  furnishes  the  pieced 
rags  and  I  furnish  the  warp,  I  weave  a 
rug  27  or  29x54  in.  for  S5  cents.  I  get 
scraps  or  mill  ends  from  the  mills  and 
when  I  do  not  have  orders  ahead  for 
weaving,  I  piece  up  scraps  and  weave  a 
few  rugs.  I  try  to  keep  nigs  on  hand 
that  I  can  sell  for  $1.50  each. 

The  -best-looking  nigs  are  made  from 
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short  pieces  of  material.  I  had  a  lot  of 
flannelette  scraps  that  I  pieced  in  short 
lengths.  There  were  grays,  blues,  tans 
and  old  rose.  NVhen  woven  on  a  gray  and 
old  rose  warp  with  a  light  border,  they 
made  beautiful  hit-and-miss  rugs  and 
sold  well. 

For  bathroom  rugs,  nothing  sells  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  gay-colored  cotton  materials 
on  a  white  warp.  Rugs  made  from  old, 
discarded  clothing  if  pieced  carefully  are 
beautiful.  I  have  just  finished  several 
rugs  made  from  old  navy  blue  worsted 
dresses.  This  material  makes  heavy  rugs. 
One  soon  learns  to  be  careful  about  mak¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


300 — For  Fastidious 
Taste.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
small,  medium  and 
large.  The  medium 
size  requires  2% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrasting 
and  5  yds.  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


SOS — Shirring  Gives 
Distinction.  Designed 
in  sizes  16,  18,  20 
years,  36,  38,  40 

a  n  d  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-iu.  material  with 
yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  6  yds. 
of  ribbon  or  •%  yd. 
of  36-in.  material 
for  sash  and  bow. 
Ten  cents. 


150  —  Smart  Morn¬ 
ing  Dress.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years, 

36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3J/s  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
14  yd.  of  20-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  1% 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


476 — For  Wee  Lads. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4, 
6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  4  requires  1% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  for  waist  and 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  for  trousers. 
Ten  cents. 


Emb.  11091 — Decorative  Figure  and  Con¬ 
ventional  Daisy  Design.  Pattern  contains 
one  right  and  one  left  of  A,  8x12  in., 
two  of  B,  4x10  in.,  and  one  right  and 
one  left  of  C,  5x714  in.  Suitable  for  pil¬ 
lows,  aprons  and  fancy  bags.  (Blue). 
Ten  cents. 

New  Summer  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


ing  straight  edges  and  to  weave  the  rags 
closely.  The  old  loom  is  especially  good 
for  close  weaving.  It  has  the  weight  to 
give  a  ,good  solid  blow,  thus  driving  the 
woof  up  closely. 

Our  farm  is  on  a  State  highway  where 
there  is  much  passing.  I  keep  a  sign 
hanging  by  the  roadside  advertising  my 
weaving.  I  have  also  sold  a  number  of 
rugs  through  an  antique  shop  nearby.  I 
had  rugs  in  the  Christmas  gift  display 
held  by  our  county  federation  of  women’s 
clubs.  I  received  several  inquiries  aud 


a  few  orders  through  this  source.  My 
best  advertisement  is  satisfied  customers 
and  the  sign  by  the  roadside. 

MRS.  T.  M. 


Canned  and  Preserved 
Strawberries 

Sun-canned  Strawberries.  —  NVash 
and  hull  one  quart  of  strawberries,  which 
should  not  be  over-ripe.  Put  in  a  preserv¬ 
ing  kettle  with  one  cup  water  and  one 
cup  sugar.  Bring  to  the  boiling  point,  but 
do  not  boil.  Put  them  in  a  sterilized  fruit 
jar  and  seal  tight.  This  amount  makes 
just  one  quart,  but  we  think  they  “cook” 
more  evenly  if  put  in  two  pint  jars.  Lay 
on  the  grass  where  the  sun  will  strike 
them  all  day.  Turn  the  jars  over  every 
day  for  four  days,  when  they  will  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  cooked  if  the  days  have  been 
sunny.  The  old  plan  was  to  put  the  pre¬ 
serve  on  flat  platters  covered  with  glass, 
and  we  think  it  thickens  it  better  when 
so  exposed  than  when  in  jars,  but  there 
may  be  a  rainy  spell  just  when  one  needs 
the'  sun,  and  the  bottled  fruit  is  easier  to 
handle  under  such  conditions. 

Uncooked  Preserve. — Put  the  straw¬ 
berries  in  a  bowl  and  mash  with  a  silver 
fork,  being  sure  to  crush  every  berry. 
Add  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  mix 
thoroughly,  fill  sterilized  pint  jars,  and 
seal  tight.  This  is  recommended  for  short 
cake. 

Canned  Strawberries.  —  Hull  and 
wash  fresh,  firm,  ripe  berries  and  pack 
them  into  sterilized  quart  fruit  jars. 
When  the  can  is  half  full  put  in  two- 
thirds  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  shake 
down  well,  then  pack  in  more  berries. 
When  nearly  full  put  in  one-third  cup 
more  sugar.  Do  not  add  any  water;  the 
berries  are  wet  from  washing  and  make 
their  own  syrup.  Put  on  rubber  and  lid, 
partly  seal ;  put  in  boiler  and  process  14 
minutes,  counting  from  the  time  water 
begins  to  boil.  Then  tighten  seal  and  set 
away  to  cool.  The  berries  should  be  care¬ 
fully  shaken  down  when  filling.  When 
cooked  the  sugar  may  not  all  be  dissolved, 
but  it  will  dissolve  before  the  berries  are 
used. 


r  Quality  Supreme  >. 
Then  Low  Price 


The  “Royal” 

Modern  Bathroom 


includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin. 

Complete 
and  Five-' 

Materials 


ilete  with  all  Fittings  0.50 

’ive-Year  Guaranteed  ^  / - - 

rials .  tJLd - 

WF  PAY  The  Freight 

1  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS ! 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock. 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


Rlanlrefc  andiColoninl  Coverlets.  Made  from 
— » r  l  nialmClo  your  own  wool.  AIbo  sold  direct 

III  ^  _  I  Raff  inn  from  the  mill  if  you  have  no  wool 
VII  Ddlllllg  Beautiful  poods  that  gives  satisfac- 

II  UUi  RftKpc  ^on  an<*  l°nS  wear*  Write  for  catu- 
l\UU€o  lop  and  samples.  Prices  reasonable. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS.  112  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  0, 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  vour  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PF'AFF  8c  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


ATTD ACTIVE  CIDCPI  AfCC  iu  knock-down,  $70 
AIlKALllYL  NtvLr  LALlO  delivered  in  New  York 

State.  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


^heery,  cool  color 

on  this  swift-cooking  new  range 


PERFECTION 


Y 

JLOUR  kitchen  range  can  be 
beautiful  as  well  as  practical. 
The  new  Perfection  demon¬ 
strates  this. 

It  comes  in  full  porcelain 
enamel,  all  white  or  with  trim 
of  color:  apple  green,  cherry 
red,  sea  blue,  golden  sand. 
Some  have  the  durable  Perfecto- 
lac  finish:  white,  silver  gray, 
dove  gray.  Others  are  finished 
in  satin  black. 

There  are  twenty-seven  new 


OIL  RANGE 

features  in  all  on  the  Perfection. 
Insulated  “live  heat”  oven 
with  accurate  temperature  in¬ 
dicator.  All-grate  cooking  top. 
Burners  that  produce  a  swift, 
clean  heat — aided  by  Socony 
Kerosene,  the  safe  and  economi¬ 
cal  fuel. 

Stop  in  today  and  see  the 
wide  line  of  Perfection  and 
Puritan  models.  A  dealer  in 
your  town  has  them — at  a  wide 
range  of  prices. 


PERFECTION  Water  Heaters 

Hot  water  whenever  you  want  it  —  whether 
you  have  a  pressure  system  or  kitchen  pump. 

Ask  your  plumber  about  the  Perfection  and 
Puritan  Kerosene  Water  Heaters.  Five  sizes 
and  five  kinds.  Rapid,  reliable  and  moderate 
in  price. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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W  Lifetime 
CopperTub 

The  Low  Priced 


Quality  Washer 

for  the  Farm  Home 

Investigate  the  VOSS  before 
you  buy  any  washer.  It  is  priced 
$5  to  $30  less  than  other  wash¬ 
ers  of  comparable  quality. 


Visit  the  VOSS  Dealer 

in  your  neighborhood  and  learn 
of  the  features  that  make  the 
VOSS  the  ideal  washer  for  the 
farm  home.  The  VOSS  is  built  to 
last  a  lifetime. 


V OSS  Floto-Plane  Washers  with 
Electric  Motors-  also  available. 


Davenport,  Iowa 


OSS 

loto-plane 


Americ _ 

Finest  Washing  Machine  Engine  t 

The  majority  of  leading  washing  ma¬ 
chines  advertised  in  this  publication  are 
equipped  with  Briggs  dC  Stratton  gas  en¬ 
gines.  These  washing  machine  manufac¬ 
turers  are  giving  you  easy  starting  with 
dependable  power.  We  guarantee  Full- 
power  engines  for  one  year. 

F allpower  Engines  are  sold  separately  for  general 

farm  use.  Write  Dept.BNY*£or  Free  Booklet. 


BRIGGS  &.  STRATTON  CORP. 


MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS.  3  Pali 

Black,  gunmetal,  grey, 

_  beige,  nude,  French 

nude;  sizes  8)4-10.  Good  openings  for  agents.  *  ““ 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS 


Ladies’ 
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VOLUME  III 

OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

*low  to  make  a  model  of 
tution  »U£ltedr,States  Ship  the  Consti- 
McCarm  C,apt,ain  E-  Armitage 
as  Ample  description  is  given 

and  twe  l00*8  an<i  material  required 

one  car? J?Hns.?re  simPfe  so  that  any- 
ne  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

?SEu,RlJRAL  NEW-YORKER 
_  3  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Spring  is  ever  a  rebirth,  another  chance. 
Everyone  ought  to  be  making  plans.  What 
if  you  do  know  that  half  of  them  will 
never  materialize?  It’s  such  fun  to  plan. 
And  often  the  industry  and  thought  in¬ 
volved  will  bring  up  ways  and  means 
never  dreamed  of.  A  good  way  is  to  make 
a  numbered  list  of  everything  we  want 
accomplished  and  add  to  it  a  second  list 
stating  definitely  what  we  ourselves  can 
do  about  each  item.  Really  we  aren’t  as 
dependent  on  persons  or  circumstances  as 
we  like  to  think. 

Early  Spring,  what  we  farm  folk  call 
sugaring,  is  here.  Only  a  few  patches  of 
snow  remain,  an  occasional  car  braves 
the  mud  and  our  back  yard  is  full  of 
juncoes.  Mark  counted  33  robins  yester¬ 
day.  Today  the  sun  is  warm  and  sweet 
With  Summer  breeze,  so  bright  even  the 
trees  give  back  a  radiance  from  the  satin- 
sheen  of  their  twigs.  Yesterday  and  today 
have  set  the  new  sugar  rig  to  work  in 
real  earnest.  Before  starting  up,  Mark 
tore  out  the  old  arch  and  dug  a  drainage 
trench  underneath.  The  evaporator  looked 
pretty  businesslike  on  its  new  cement 
base.  The  new  syrup  is  delicious,  and 
Mark  is  bottling  samples.  From  the  very 
first  many  have  made  the  usual  prophecy 
that  this  year  will  see  no  sugaring.  I  say, 
wait  until  the  buds  come  out,  to  prophesy. 
Year  after  year  the  pessimists  get  fooled, 
and  when  they  don’t,  one  would  think 
they  would  want  to.  What  fun  is  there 
in  futile  discouraging  of  useful  endeavor? 

Mark  has  a  new  evaporator  and  new 
buckets,  so  we  hope  for  a  fine  sugar  sea¬ 
son.  The  advance  advertisements  price 
syrup  high  and  this  is  encouraging. 
He  has  been  drawing  logs  to  town 
and  bringing  the  lumber  home.  There  are 
big  plans  for  a  new  stable  on  Crystal 
Spring  Farm  this  Summer.  We  want  to 
do  so  many  things,  hut  this  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  The  old  barns  are  so 
inconvenient  and  the  chores  take  so  long 
now.  He  expects  to  have  enough  timber 
left  from  the  old  horse  barn  to  build  a 
tool  shed,  and  this  will  fill  a  long-felt 
need. 

I  am  still  sewing.  How  many  mothers, 
I  wonder,  use  rubber  buttons  on  their 
children’s  undies?  They  will  not  break  and 
do  not  pull  off  so  often  in  the  wringer,  so 
much  mending  time  is  saved.  They  come 
in  several  sizes.  I  have  just  bought  a 
dress  length  of  fast  color  linene.  This 
will  make  a  sport  dress  for  less  than  half 
a  dollar  and  the  material  is  very  good, 
too.  For  a  tall  person  a  longer  length 
tvovld  be  necessary  and  probably  cost 
slightly  more.  I  am  one  of  the  thousands 
who  scan  with  interest  the  style  pages 
for  “short  women.”  Petiteness  is  all  right 
usually,  but  in  housecleaning  time  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  its  disadvantages. 

Five  new  holders  are  my  latest,  and 
also  greatest,  accomplishment.  Discarded 
baby  bibs  make  excellent  filling  for  every¬ 
day  holders.  My  mother  covers  hers  with 
unbleached  cotton,  so  that  they  may  be 
boiled  every  time  she  washes.  I  use  old 
stocking  tops,  good  parts  of  chaifibray  and 
khaki  garments  and  cretonne  or  some¬ 
thing  else  that  is  pretty  for  best  holders. 

I  have  two  new  plant  mats,  too.  They 
came  out  of  a  roll  of  roofing  Mark  got  to 
patch  the  sugarhouse  with,  are  slate¬ 
surfaced,  very  pretty  and  picturesque. 

A  start  has  been  made  on  our  musical 
instruments.  We  have  a  ukelele.  Mark  is 
learning  to  play  it,  but  so  far  it  hasn’t 
wailed  once  like  a  banshee  or  moaned  in 
Hawaiian.  Of  course  the  step  that  comes 
first  is  to  learn  chords  enough  to  accom¬ 
pany  singing.  Mark  has  so  little  time  to 
practice.  But  we  did  get  through  “My 
Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean”  without  a 
mistake.  I  haven’t  tried  it  yet,  but  shall 
some  day  when  courage  runs  high. 

Big  teams  from  Randolph,  and  around 
here  too,  are  drawing  wood  and  logs  from 
Mud  Pond,  not  from  the  pond  of  course — 
that  is  what  they  call  that  wild  tract  of 
timberland  and  pasture  up  above  here.  A 
shack  gives  a  lumber-camp  flavor,  to  my 
mind  at  least.  Strange  stories  are  often 
told  of  this  picturesque  bit  of  country. 
It’s  one  place  I  want  to  see  this  Summer. 
Romantic  settings  are  sweet  to  my  imagi¬ 
nation.  I  am  glad  I  live  on  a  farm  with 
plenty  of  chance  for  pretending.  We  farm 
folks  enjoy  enough  quiet  and  solitude 
to  allow  our  thoughts  to  crystallize,  to 
dream,  and  big  things  are  never  accom¬ 
plished  without  dreams.  I  would  not  care 
to  live  where  there  were  so  many  distrac¬ 
tions  that  I  had  no  chance  to  turn  my 
mind  into  philosophic  channels.  Oh,  the 
farm  may  be  lonely,  inconvenient  and 
poor,  at  times  or  in  certain  cases,  but 
what  is  of  more  real  value  than  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  think,  to  delve  deep  into 
realities,  and  leave  the  artificialities  of 
thought  far  behind? 

MARJORIE  MC  CIJELLAN  FLINT. 


Icebox  Pudding 

Three  dozen  lady  fingers,  one  pint 
cream,  whipped,  one  small  bottle  mara¬ 
schino  cherries  cut  into  small  pieces,  one 
can  sliced  pineapple  chopped  fine,  one  cup 
English  walnut  meats,  chopped.  Batter, 
four  eggs,  one  box  powdered  sugar,  half 
cup  butter.  Mix  sugar,  butter  and  eggs 
together  until  smooth  like  ieeing.  Line 
bottom  of  agate  or  aluminum  pan  with 
lady  fingers.  Cover  with  batter,  next 
cream,  pineapple,  cherries  and  nuts.  Con¬ 
tinue  in  order  given  until  material  is 
used,  having  the  last  layer  of  nuts.  Bake 
(?)  in  icebox  or  cold  cellar  24  hours. 

MRS.  w.  s.  H. 


TRADE  MARK 


pieman] 


Make  and  Burn 
Their  Own  Gas! 


is  an  u  p- to- 1 lie- 
in  one  ...  it 
.  .  puts  modern 
your  own  kitch- 
.  .  gives  you  the 
all  the  speed,  the 
of  operation.  No  pipe-fitting, 
i  expense. 

in  your  kitchen  and  you  can  bid 
”  to  kitchen  drudgery!  No  wood  to 
carry,  no  ashes  to  empty! 

Strike  a  match  .  .  .  turn  a  valve  ...  the  Coleman  Gas 
Starter  lights  instantly!  In  less  than  a  minute  the  burners 
are  ready  to  fry,  boil,  roast .  .  .  bake,  broil  or  toast.  You 
have  quicker  eooking!  A  cooler  kitchen !  A  cleaner  t 


minute  gas  range  and  gas  plant  all 
makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  . 
gas  service  for  cooking  right  in 
en,  no  matter  where  you  live  . 
equivalent  of  natural  gas 
cleanliness,  the  ease  < 
no  wiring,  no  installation 

Set  the  Coleman 
good-bye  "right  now’ 
chop  or  coal  to 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  COMPANY 


Name 


(A035) 
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Bone Neal 


The  Bone  Builder 

For  Cattle  Hogs  ^Poultry 


Made  from  selected,  fresh,  hard  beef  bones, 
collected  daily  by  us  from  wholesale  meat  cut¬ 
ters  and  cooked  just  enough  to  remove  the 
excess  meat  and  fat  and  ground  by  our  superior 
process  to  a  clean,  white  meal  of  standard  fine¬ 
ness,  high  in  gelatine  content. 

Start  Feeding  'Em  Today! 


CORENCO  BONE  MEAL 

Ask  your  neighborhood  dealer  ...  a  sample 
for  the  asking. 


CONSOLIDATED  RENDERING  CO. 


for  Swol  leu  Tendons 

Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
9traincd,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles. 
Stops  the  lameness  and  pain  from  a  splint 
or  soft  curb.  No  blister,  no  hai  r  gone,  and 
horse  ran  be  used.  82.50  at  druggists,  or 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Interesting  horse-book  2-B 
free. 

From  a  race  horse  owner:  "TJserf  Absorb* 

Inc  on  a  yearling  pacer  with  strained  ten* 
don.  Colt  all  over  lameness,  though  for  9 
time  couldn’t  take  aatep.  Great  stuff.’’ 


ABSORBINE 


In.  use 

over 


MINERAL 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _  _  _  . 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bone  Spavin 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  ho  w  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

I  Fleming’*  Spavin  and  Ring- 
1  bone  IPaste,  $2.00  a  Bottle 

■  One  application  usually  enough.  Intended 

■  only  for  established  cases  of  Bone  Spavin 
■  Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money  back  if  it 

■  fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE 

■  inary  adviser. 


VETER- 


Fl  FMINfi  RPrrc  100  Union  Stock  Yards, 
rLfcminuDKUO.chemists,  Chicago,  ill! 


Use  the  dip  that’s 
standardized 


ALWAYS  full  strength,  always 
uniform.  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant  has  a  fixed  carbolic  acid 
coefficient  of  5,  which  means  that  it  is  five  times  as  strong 
as  carbolic  acid.  Being  standardized,  you  always  know 
exactly  how  much  water  to  add  to  make  your  dipping  mix¬ 
ture  right  for  scab,  sheep  .ticks,  cattle  ticks  and  hog  lice. 


DR.HESS  DIP 

AND  DISINFECTANT 


The  superior  emulsion  it  makes  is  an  outstanding  feature — the  finest, 
milk-white  emulsion  of  any  dip  you  can  buy.  No  settlings,  no 

gathering  oil  streaks  on  top,  no  matter 
how  long  your  emulsion  stands. 

A  powerful  disinfectant  and  destroyer 
of  disease  germs.  Keeps  down  foul 
odors,  makes  living  quarters  healthful. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Dairying  in  West  Virginia 

With  regard  to  that  “Dairy  Train”  run 
through  West  Virginia,  it  may  be,  as  has 
been  said,  that  some  farmers  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  buy  a  purebred  sire  when  they 
do  not  have  the  need  for  one,  but,  if  you 
will  watch  that  kind  of  farmer,  he  would 
get  the  sire  elsewhere  or  else  spend  his 
money  in  some  other  way.  So  we  must 
not  blame  the  effort  to  better  the  dairy 
herds  in  the  State  because  some  few 
farmers  do  not  have  judgment  enough  to 
know  what  they  need.  We  have  had  these 
dairy  and  sheep  trains  in  West  Virginia 
for  several  years,  and  I  am  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  they  are  doing  much  to  help 
the  farmers  solve  their  problems 

The  carrying  of  the  purebred  sires  is 
only  of  secondary  account.  What  makes 
the  trains  of  so  much  interest  is  the  ex¬ 
hibits  that  are  carried  along  and  the 
many  good  talks  from  practical  men  at 
each  stop.  The  Extension  Department  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  the  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  are  the  ones  behind 
the  move.  It  is  not  well  to  consider  West 
Virginia  as  backward,  as  some  of  the 
larger  city  papers  infer.  Even  if  we  do 
not  have  the  land  to  grow  large  amounts 
of  grain,  we  can  show  you  pastures  that 
will  beat  anything  in  the  country  and 
will  make  the  very  best  cream  and  milk. 
We  are  doing  quite  a  little  in  the  dairy 
line  at  the  present  time.  Look  into  any 
of  our  express  offices  at  any  time  and  you 
will  see  from  10  to  100  empty  cream  cans 
there  waiting  for  the  farmers  to  bring  in 
a  full  one  and  get  their  empties.  Our 
little  county  of  Barbour,  here  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  State,  a  year  ago  was  shipping 
over  $4,000  worth  of  cream  per  month, 
and  it  has  increased  much  since  that  time. 
We  can  produce  cream  here  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  produced  almost  anywhere  else. 

Last  season  with  five  cows  we  paid  all 
the  feed  bills  with  the  exception  of  pas¬ 
ture.  We  figure  that  the  manure  will 
more  than  pay  that,  and  we  came  out 
with  a  profit  of  $497,  or  nearly  $100  per 
head,  and  besides  we  had  all  the  cream, 
butter  and  milk  that  a  family  of  six 
needed.  These  were  only  just  very  com¬ 
mon  grade  cows  at  that,  part  Shorthorn 
and  party  Jersey.  West  Virginia  needs 
more  purebred  sires  among  her  dairy 
herds,  for  I  am  sure  that  had  we  had 
good  producing  cows  we  could  have 
doubled  the  profits  the  last  year.  I  do 
not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a  case  of 
bringing  a  purebred  sire  into  a  commu¬ 
nity  that  did  not  work  out  good  in  the 
end.  Even  though  the  man  owning  the 
sire  did  not  benefit,  you  will  find  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  sire  all  through  the  com¬ 
munity.  L.  G.  ZINN. 

West  Virginia. 


Brown  Swiss  Cows  in  New 
Jersey 

Although  the  number  of  Brown  Swiss 
cattle  in  New  Jersey  is  comparatively 
small,  much  interest  is  being  shown  in 
the  breed,  and  particularly  in  its  produc¬ 
tive  ability,  states  W.  R.  Robbers,  super¬ 
intendent  of  advanced  registry  for  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  in  announcing  records  for  1928.  His 
report  shows  that  for  the  19  Brown  Swiss 
cattle  making  advanced  registry  records 
last  year,  the  average  production  was 
10,795  lbs.  of  milk,  and  426  lbs.  of  3.95 
per  cent  of  butterfat. 

Nine  of  the  animals  tested  were  ma¬ 
ture  cows  with  average  records  of  11,850 
lbs.  of  milk  and  458  lbs.  of  3.83  per  cent 
of  butterfat.  Five  four-year-olds  aver¬ 
aged  10,502  lbs.  of  milk  and  425  lbs.  of 
4.06  per  cent  of  butterfat.  A  three-year- 
old  heifer  on  test  produced  8,837  lbs.  of 
milk  and  346  lbs.  of  3.92  per  cent  of 
butterfat.  Four  more  heifers  tested  as 
two-year-olds  produced  9.279  lbs.  of  milk 
and  374  lbs.  of  4.04  per  cent  of  butter¬ 
fat. 

The  average  production  for  New  Jer- 
sev  cattle  taken  as  a  whole  is  about 
6,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year,  and  for  the  en¬ 
tire  country  it  is  a  little  more  than 
4,000  lbs. 


Spring  Sales  of  Percherons 

Farmers  desiring  to  buy  Percherons 
have  been  aided  by  the  Percheron  Society 
of  America  in  securing  $34,155  worth  in 
38  davs  of  the  buying  season  this  Spring. 
A  total  of  170  purebreds  have  been  re¬ 
ported  as  sold  through  the  organization 
since  the  first  of  the  year  for  $56,173,  an 
average  of  $330. 

A  buyers’  list  just  issued  by  the  so¬ 
ciety  to*  its  active  members  includes  the 
names  of  those  who  wish  to  buy  Perch¬ 
erons,  and  those  who  wish  to  sell.  A 
total  of  1,133  purebred  stallions  and 
mares  are  wanted.  Ten  names  from  New 
York  State  are  listed  with  those  who 
want  to  buy  mares,  and  two  who  want 
stallions,  ellis  mc  farland,  Secretary. 


Dogs  Killing  Sheep 

I  agree  with  C.  J.  S.  about  a  dog  law 
that  will  do  some  good.  There  must  be 
something  done  about  dogs  or  we  farmers 
cannot  raise  sheep.  There  are  a  good 
many  sheep  kept  around  here  and  the 
dogs  have  been  in  every  flock.  I  have 
a  nice  flock  and  they  have  been  in  them 
twice  in  two  years.  The  dogs  that  do 
the  killing  here  are  all  kinds  of  dogs,  not 
only  stray  dogs.  If  they  would  tie  up 
the'  dogs  from  sunset  until  sunrise  there 
would  not  be  quite  so  much  trouble. 

New  York.  L.  h. 
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WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

ij»  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ a 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  Nearly  200  necessities  needed  daily 
in  every  home.  Annual  Sales  over  37  mil¬ 
lion  packages.  Largest  Company — over  15 
million  dollars  capital — 16  great  factories 
and  branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no 
experience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  re¬ 
peat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from 
start.  Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan, 
N.  Y.,  $184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase 
monthly.  Thousands  make  more  than  they 
ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as  well. 
Simply  follow  the  same  old  time-tested 
Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  given  con¬ 
sumers  best  values  and  satisfaction  for  40 
years.  We  supply  everything — products, 
outfit,  sales  and  service  methods  which 
secure  the  most  business  everywhere. 
Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — no  boss — 
you  are  sole  owner  and  manager.  For 
particulars  write 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  E-41-RUR,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

E^T-MUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


the  door 

fasteners 
form  a  safety 
ladder 

A  convenient,  permanent  ladder  of 
wide,  low,  safe  rungs  directly  under 
the  opening  — completely  safe  and 
convenient.  The  hoops  are  adjusted 
from  the  ladder  so  providing  long 
life  for  the  silo  and  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  silage. 

Write  for  discou  nts  for 
cash  and  early  orders 
and  big  free  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

UNADIL 
SILO 


te 


Double 

Unit 


A  Single  Tube  System 
—now  Yi  METAL 


Single 

Unit 


am  using  a 

BURRELL  that 

has  bce/j  w i/king 
cows  for  20  YEARS 

This  machine  has  cost  me  very  little 
for  repairs,  and  all  around  has  given 
wonderful  service.” 

— George  A.  Burney,  Richmond, Vt. 

“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Fails,  N.Y. 

1 4 11 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Milk  Strainer 

Discs  Postpaid  ^1  — 

Your  Ck.  or  M.  O.  tan  5.1! 

DAIRY  SCIENCE  FILT-O-COTTON 
i  DISCS  with  sanitary  tissue  paper  I""*1”- 
6  In..  $1.50;  6  1-2  in.,  $2.10;  7  in..  $2.25. 

PRICKETT  MFC.  CO..  Box  R,  Hampden,  Masi. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
l  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown- 
ps.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
inding.  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  oac 
ostpaid.  ..  _  , 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  ot 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  Der  oe, 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida: 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  for  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Goat’s  Milk  Cheese 

I  saw  an  inquiry  on  page  260  about 
t-eese  from  goat’s  milk.  I  have  a  recipe 
that  I  have  found  successful.  It  takes  a 
‘lion  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese, 
^‘ending  on  the  amount  of  butterfat  and 
Solids  the  milk  contains.  A  stock  can  be 
made  in  Summer  to.  last  through  the  Win- 
'  .  it  can  be  used  in  many  ways  and  is 

a  good  substitute  for  meat. 

The  making  of  fancy  or  blue-mold 
cheese,  such  as  Roquefort,  should  be  left 
to  those  with  considerable  experience,  as 
perfection  in  making  such  cheese  is  only 
reached  after  a  long  time  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  waste. 

For  making  small  quantities  a  5-lb. 
lard  pail  can  be  used  as  a  press,  the  holes 
being  punched  from  the  inside  out;  a 
wash-boiler  can  be  used  for  cooking  the 
eurd  etc.  Advice  and  assistance  in  cheese- 
making  will  be  freely  given  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Dairy  Commissioner,  Victoria, 
B  C  or  bv  Professor  of  Dairying,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver. 

Long  Island.  J.  H. 


An  Ailing  Milk  Goat 

Three  months  ago  I  bought  a  milk  goat. 
She  is  with  kid.  She  trembled  in  the 
flank.  She  would  not  eat  anything  except 
a  little  corn.  Now  she  will  not  eat  that. 
I  have  tied  her  on  green  rye  and  observed 
her.  I  have  never  seen  her  eat  but  a 
single  spear.  She  was  in  good  condition 
when  I  bought  her,  though  she  had  some 
lice.  She  will  take  three  or  four  nibbles 
of  stalks  once  in  three  days,  and  drink  a 
little  about  every  third  day.  Although  she 
trembles  less  now,  she  is  growing  poorer. 

Peconic,  N.  Y.  c.  8.  8. 

The  goat  is  suffering  from  malnutri¬ 
tion — poor  feeding — or  a  parasitic  disease 
condition.  It  is  sapping  her  vitality.  The 
description,  however,  is  too  meager  for 
purposes  of  diagnosis.  If  her  feed  in  the 
past  was  of  good  quality,  I  suggest  that 
you  look  for  parasites,  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal.  For  internal  parasites  use  the 
following,  being  careful  not  to  get  it  in 
her  windpipe  :  Copper  sulphate,  2  ozs. ; 
nicotine  sulphate,  2  ozs.,  and  boiling 
water,  3  gals.  Mix  these  ingredients  in  a 
receptacle  of  earthenware  or  glass  and 
bottle.  The  dose  for  a  mature  doe  is  4 
ozs.  and  for  a  mature  buck  6  ozs.  If  the 
animal  is  very  poor,  cut  down  the  dose 
a  little.  Treat  once,  and  by  all  means 
fast  the  goat  24  hours  before  dosing. 

For  lice  treat  with  sodium  fluoride, 
shaking  it  into  the  hair,  but  do  not  rub 
it  in.  Be  sure  that  none  is  placed  on  the 
mouth  and  other  body  orifices. 

FRANK  M.  MC  GATJLEY. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 


(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  May  4,  1929.) 

Market. — Trading  the  past  week  was 
very  slow,  with  beef  steers  and  yearlings 
showing  a  downward  tendency,  but  at  the 
close,  under  more  active  demand,  prices 
Armed  up  and  closed  about  steady  with  a 
week  ago,  several  sales  yearlings  and  me¬ 
dium  weights  at  $13.25,  bulk  of  sales  $12 
to  $12.75.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  all  cut¬ 
ters  steady ;  bulk  fat  heifers,  $10.25  to 
$11 ;  sausage  bulls,  $9.75  to  $10.50 ; 
cows,  $8.25  to  $9.25 ;  cutters,  $4.50  to  $6. 
Stockers  and  feeders  nominal.  Calves 
steady  at  week’s  50c  decline;  top  vealers, 
•S17.25;  few  selects,  $17.50.  Hogs  firm; 
top  westerns,  $13 ;  bulk  local  feds,  $12.25 
to  $12.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  4,  1929 : 
Cattle,  7  cars ;  4  Pa.,  1  Va.,  1  St.  Paul, 
1  Ky.,  containing  162  head  ;  1,263  trucked 
in ;  total,  cattle  1,425  head,  615  calves, 
1,112  hogs,  634  sheep.  Receipts  for  cor¬ 
responding  week  last  year :  Cattle,  15 
cars ;  9  Pa.,  2  Va.,  2  St.  Paul,  1  Chicago, 
1  Ohio,  containing  304  head;  1,716 
trucked  in ;  total,  cattle  2,020  head,  554 
calves,  1,257  hogs,  28  sheep. 


RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$12.75  to  $13.75;  good,  1,100  to  1,300 
bs„  $13  to  $13.75;  good,  950  to  1,100 
lbs.,  $13  to  $13.75;  medium,  800  lbs.  up, 
$11.75  to  $12.75;  common,  $8.75  to 

Heifers— Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.25 
to  $12;  good,  $10.50  to  $11.25;  medium, 
$9  o0  to  $10.50 ;  common,  $7.75  to  $9.50. 

Cows— Choice,  $9.25  to  $10;  good, 
12  fi  t0  $9.25;  common  and  medium, 
$®-7o  to  $8.25 ;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4 
to  $6.75. 

^jlls— -Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.50 
Jl  $I1‘<5 ;  cutter,  common  and  medium, 
$7J5  to  $10.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  S00  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $12;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $7.75  to  $10.50 ;  good 
choice,  800  lbs.  down.  $10.25  to 

to  $10;25C°mmOn  HnC*  mec^um’  $7.50 

<ti 7  mers' — Good  and  choice,  $15  to 
°?edium>  $13  to  $15;  cull  and 
common,  $7.50  to  $13. 

Sill  7fSr‘Seoa^yweiSbts,  250  to  350  lbs., 
W  Vk  to  ;  mediumweights,  200  to 

to  ooaSA  $12-25  to  13 ;  lightweights,  160 
ro  bs.,  $12.25  to  $13 ;  packing  sows, 
ugh  and  smooth,  $8.25  to  $11.75. 

Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

9^17— Northeast  Conference  of 
New  t  '^orkers  in  Poultry  Husbandry, 

HnmswiS?N.  JPeriment  Slation’  New 


May  30/ — Third  Annual  Jersey  Cattle 
Field  Day  of  Montgomery  County,  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill,  Pa. 

June  4. — Annual  Spring  Jersey  Cattle 
Show,  Far  Hills,  N.  .J. 

June  4-5. — Annual  meeting  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  12. — Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

June  12. — Annual  Field  Day  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  and  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

.Tune  20-21. — Annual  Poultry  Days, 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

June  22. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Pic¬ 
nic  of  the  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

June  29. — New  York  State  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  Field  Day,  Randleigh  Farm, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

July  29-Aug.  2. — International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  annual  convention, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  31  -  Aug.  1.  —  Second  Annual 
South  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show,  Conven¬ 
tion  Pier,  Cape  May.  N.  .T. ;  F.  E.  Rock¬ 
well,  director,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Aug.  5-8. — Ashley  Fair  and  Junior 
Fair,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

Aug.  26-31. —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  16-17.  —  Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating ;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

May  17.  —  Guernseys.  Coventr.v-Flor- 
ham  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Herrick-Mer- 
ryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  managers. 

May  18.  —  Guernseys.  Disperson  of 
Cosquay  Farm  Guernseys,  Trenton,  N. 
J. :  Herrick-Merryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks, 
Md.,  managers. 

May  18. — Guernseys.  Wardacres,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. ;  Herrick-Merryman  Sales 
Co.,  Sparks,  Md.,  managers. 

May  20.  —  Eynbrook  Farm  Guernsey 
Dispersion,  Southboro,  Mass. 

May  22.  —  Brown  Swiss.  Iiaeger’s 
Brown  Swiss  National,  Waukesha,  Wis. ; 
R.  E.  Haeger,  sale  manager. 

.Tune  1. — Holsteins.  Onal  Holstein  Dis¬ 
persal,  Alexandria,  Minn. ;  Melin-Peter- 
sen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

June  4-5/ — Brentwood  National  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins.  Sixth  Brentwood 
National  Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  G. 
Davidson,  sale  manager. 

.Tune  7. — Jerseys.  National  Jersey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Joe  Morris,  Westerville, 
Ohio,  sale  manager. 

.Tune  13. — Strathglass  Farm  First  An¬ 
nual  Ayrshire  Sale,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ; 
A.  II.  Tryon,  manager. 

July  15.  —  Holsteins.  National  Type 
Sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Aug.  13.  —  Pomfret  Jersey*  Breeders’ 
Association  Seventh  Annual  Sale,  Pom- 
fret”,  Vt. ;  J.  W.  Dana,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  21.  —  Jerseys.  David  Miller  & 
Sons’  Annual  Sale,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

Oct.  21-22. — Holsteins.  National  Orm- 
b.v  Sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Nov.  5-6. — Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  Sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Holsteins.  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  Sale,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis. ;  James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  32-13. — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-20-21-22.— TJ.  S.  National  Hol¬ 
stein  Fall  Sale,  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis. 


1  DOGS  | 

AIREDALES  Females  ’$*.  C.  O*  d! 

on  approval. 

LESTER  B.  McLEAN  ;t  Troupsburg,  N.  Y. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Sbomont,  Dept.  It,  ifontieello,  lowa 


fill  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  *6.  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N.  T. 


E'llR  SALE— Registered  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terrie 
*  Female,  2  k,  years  old.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Price  #25.  WILLIAM  DOLKOS  Horseheads,  N.  Y 


GERMAN  POLICE  PUP  An  unusual  good  male. 


Registered,  #76. 


Specimen;  age  ten  mos. 

J.  W.  McLEOO,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


RAT  TFRRIFR  PUPC  brko  fob  batters 

ILIUIlLIl  ruij  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Crusaders  Kennels  -  .  Stafford,  Kansas 


FOR  SALE— Collie  Puppies;  pedigreed,  farm  raised. 
Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WINBARD,  CGmberitni'l.  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES— Males  #16.00. 
CROWE  POULTRY  FARM,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


RAT  TERRIERS  .  FOX  TERKIEB8— Lists 
10  cents,  pete  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


Black  or  brown  cocker  spaniel  pups— 2mos. 

Rest  of  breeding.  Males.  #10;  females,  *a.  Also 
Fox  Hound  Pups.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Franklin  Vermont 


If  F^ni  inU’Q  FOUL  REMEDY-For 

■*  *■  ^  fouls  or  hoof  rot.  Used 

by  farmers  for  over  25  years.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Get  a  bottle  at  your  druggist  or 
feed  dealer  or  send  one  dollar  for  a  bottle. 

KEOUGH  PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  Box 
R,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Wool  Wanted  for  Cash  crMd™wtK*. 

Write  S.  II.  Livingston  -  Lancaster,  Peunu. 

|  .•«,  SWINE  | 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

1929  SPRING  PIGS 

Mated  Pairs  and  Trios.  Boars  Ready  for  Service. 
Can  spare  a  Few  Bred  Gilts. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— Big  Type,  quidk  growing 
Registered,  Mar.  Pigs,  *10.75  eich.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  H.V 


Buv  Big  Type  Polands 

/  Write  for  prices.  G.S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 

Spoiled  Poland  Chinas  Sg  K  ZjVXZ 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE 

E.  M.  Pattington  «fc  Son  -  Merrlfield,  X.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred 
Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  50  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Springs  Pigs  lor  Sale 

Size  and  Quality 

Large  type  Poland  China— Chester  White  Cross;  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  White  Cross.  Also  a  few  Du  roc  and 
Berkshire  cross  sow  and  Barrows. 

Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old.  $5.00 
Pigs  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.00 

These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs.  Are  weaned  and  will 
make  large  bogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  C.  O.  L>.  for  your 
approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 

GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr. 

Ryders  Slock  Farms,  Inc.  Lexington.  Mass. 

P.  O.  Box  65— Telephone,  Lex.  0202* M 

Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
7  to  8  weeks  old  ....  $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old  ....  5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old  .  .  .  6.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  liunv.el,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0496 

Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  Quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  semi  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  ami  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
ami  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs,  fi  to  7  weeks  old,  885.50  each;  8  weeks  old, 
9*6.00.  All  pigs  sold  witli  a  trial  of  10  days  and  in 
any  way  you’re  not  satisfied,  return  the  pigs  ami 
your  money  will  be  returned.  Will  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  D.  No  charges  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Max.  Tel.  0086 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

8  to  9  Week#  Old  -  -  $5.50 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

AUERJONA  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE— 

6  to  7  weeks  old . #6.00  each 


BERKSHIRE  and  CHESTER— 

6  to  7  weeks  old .  6. OO  each 

8  to  9  weeks  old .  6.60  each 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  6  to  7  weeks  old .  e.00  each 

A  few  Jersey  Reds,  fi  to  7  weeks  old .  8.00  each 

Sold  subject  to  approval  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  ami  your  money  will  be 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MIGIIAEL  LUX,  Box 
149,  Woburn,  Muss.  Tel  0885. 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Cheater  and  Yorkahire  -  Berkshire  and  Cheater 
6  to  7  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  $5.25 
8  Weeks  Old . $5.75 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  8  wks.  old,  #8. 60  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  2(16  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mast. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE : 


SIZE 
QUALITY 
BREEDING 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Husky  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  crossed ;  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

5-6  wka.  old,  #5.25  each  7-8  wks.  old,  #5.50  each 
10  wka.  old,  #6.50  each 

Have  some  very  nice  Chester  Whites,  also  Durocs  and 
a  few  Poland  Chinas,  two  months  old,  boars,  barrows 
or  sows  at  #7.50  each.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  My  guarantee,  service  and  satisfaction. 
X  sell  one  grade  of  pigs  only,  the  best. 

W.  J.  DAILEY  FARM.  Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


NEW  ENGLAND  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  and  ChestorCrossed 

6  to  7  Week#  Old  .  .  .  $5.00 
8  to  9  Week#  Old  .  .  .  5.50 

Any  amount  shipped  C.  O.  I),  ir  dissatisfied,  return  at 
our  expense,  ('rates  free  of  charge. 

OAK  CREST  FARM,  Box  41,  Reading,  Mass.  Tel.  1115-M 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR 

Spare  time  money  making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  Furs  bring  most  returns.  Secure 
thoroughbred  foundation  stock.  Chinchillas  per  ma¬ 
tured  trio.  #26.  White  Flemish  per  Junior  trio,  #20. 
Entering  Ihe  ninth  year  of  dependable  and  satisfactory 
service.  HERRLEIN  FUR  FARM  Harry  Q.  Harrlaln, 
Prop. — Licensed  Judge  and  Roglstrar,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 

Breeding  Bucks  #8.00  Young  Stock.. ..  #2.60 
BEUNA  VISTA  FARMS  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 


Raise  flemish  giant  rabbits— Write  for  price  list 

and  information.  ELMQAtE  RABBiTRY,  Smyrna  Mills,  Maine 


.%  DAIRY  CATTLE 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  #100  to  #150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  Is  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  BARRE.  VERMONT 


Penshurst  Ayrshlres 

Accredited — Tuberculosis!  and  Abortion  Free  Cows, 
Calves  or  Bulls.  Reasonable  Prices. 

Write  PENSIIURST  FARM,  iVar berth.  P«si»«m 


1  OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  HorseB 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penno. 


Milking  shorthorn  bull  calf-4  wks.  old,  #86. 
Accredited  herd.  VERNON  L4FI.EK,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young-  bulls  of  Advance  Registered  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Express  charges  prepaid  during 
May  and  June.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Offering  a  Fine  Guernsey  Bull 

Born  October  1927.  Pam  made  9078.8  M— 461.8  F.  class 
G.  Pencoyd’s  Golden  Secret  Blood.  Priced  to  sell. 

CRAIG  GRAYAL  FARMS,  Westport,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.  Km. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FA  KM,  Pulaski,  N  Y 


P0R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
A  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLIGER.  Wauwatosa.  W.s. 


rz: 

HEREFORDS 

•  • 

HEREFORDS 

We  have  three  young  bulls  ready  for  service 
for  sale.  They  are  selected  individuals  both 
as  to  blood  lines  and  individuality.  Also  we  offer 
four  practically  pure  bred  but  unregistered  heifers 
for  sale.  Herd  accredited.  Sires  in  service. 
Brummel  Brae  No.  822639.  Windsor  Domino 
No.  1642393. 

BROOKVALE  FARMS  WINDSOR,  MASS. 

Z.  M.  Crane;  Owner  S.  R.  Morrison,  Supl. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

4  loads  weaned  calves  ;  3  loads  short  yearlings  ;  2  loads 
long  yearlings;  4  loads  heifer  calves;  8  loads  springers. 
Well  bred,  medium  ilesh,  the  good  kind.  Uau  sort,  other 
cattle,  pasture  flesh.  2  loads  young  workhorses.  Write 
or  wire.  FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  Stockport,  Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

1C  months  old,  %  white,  very  choicely  bred. 
Veeman  and  Colanta  blood.  Price  88450. 
Others  from  one  to  twelve  months  old. 
Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

E.  H.  FOSTER 

BARTON  TIOGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


WANT  80  to  40  HOLSTEIN  COWS— That 
will  freshen  about  the  first  of  June.  State  Price. 

James  Williams,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


BEFARMNT  PERCHERONS 

2  Gray  Mares,  heavy  in  foal;  age  4  and  6;  weight 
1,800  lbs.  each.  2  Black  Mares,  one  heavy  in  foal- 
age  i  and  7;  weight  1,700  lbs.  each.  All  high  class 
brood  mares.  Hound,  gentle,  good  workers  Also 
Black  Grand  Champion  Stallion;  weight  2,200  lbs. 
Well  broken  to  work. 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


- - ........  *  ror  tnirty  days.  Write 

your  wants  to  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARM,  Atwater,  0 


For  Sale-Shetland  Ponies 

PONY  FARM 


$66.  $75,  SIOO 

for  mares  and  colt. 
Cortland,  Ohio 


P old.  high  grade  PERCHERON  MARE  COLTS 

good  size;  shaped  alike;  black  and  black  roan.  Price, 

#276.00.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  PERCHERON  RTAI.I.ION  N  Hons  of  Hesita¬ 
tion,  also  Jehovah  blood.  B.  C.  DOTTERER.  Mill  Mall.  Pa. 


GOATS 


*  I  voacnounui  miLl\ 


•  — fresh  and  coining  fresh 
from  C-qt.  milkers.  l^eROY  A 


Kids  and  yearling  dors 

WOOD,  Carthage,  N,  Y. 


Big  Type  0. 1.  C.  SMUT* 

VERNON  LAFLER  -  MIIHH.EHEX,  N.  Y 


sue  Choice  MILK  GOATS 


#15.410  to  #80.00 
J.  D.  SAHLER,  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.06 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  .tale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Writ  30th  St.,  NewYoik 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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BABY  CHICKS 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flock • 
Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .. .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Send  no  money ,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  V  Mingoville,  Pa- 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds..  . $3  00  $5.50  $10  00 

Barred  Rocks...  3.00  5  50  10.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4  50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  ....  2.50  4  50  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

500  lots  )4c  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100)$  delivery.  Circular. 

¥.\  A.  LAUVER  -  •  McAllstervlilo,  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


CHIX 


Book  your  order  now  for  May  Chicks. 

$10.00  per  100  $47.50  500  $90.00-1000 

100 X  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Bo*  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS 

25 

50 

lOO 

Rocks  . 

...  $8.85 

$6.00 

$1  1.00 

Reds  and  Wyandottes . 

8.50 

0.50 

18.00 

White  Leghorns . 

8.75 

5.00 

9.00 

Mixed  . . . 

8.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Heavy  Mixed. .  . 

8.00 

5i50 

10.00 

.Special  price  on  larger  lots.  1 00 %  delivery.  Catalog. 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHER  V,  B.i  50.  Millerstown.iPa. 


CLASS  A  CHICKS 

At  8l£c  up.  Several  varieties.  No  money 
down.  Bay  10  days  before  shipment  or  C.O.D. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 


C¥  1  f  V  BIG  MAY 

ri  1  A  REDUCTION 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  Reds,  Mixed. 

It  U AMBLE  POULT* Y  FA  KM 
Phone  808  Cliestertown,  M4. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  rUirifC 
WHITE  LEGHORN  UliluIVO 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long  deep  rectangular 
bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  production. 

$10  00  Per  100;  $47.50,  500;  $90.  1000. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Bo*  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


FROM  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $9  per  100  ;  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  $10; 
Light  Mixed,  88.  Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  100%  live 
del.  guar.  Mitchell’*  Reliable  Poultry  Farm,  Mlllerstoirn,  l’n. 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rocks  shipped  on  our  100%  guarantee  and  special  offer. 

1IUOOKSIPE  POULTRY  FARM,  lit,  1,  Chambernburg,  Penna. 


—  CHICKS— Barron’s  English  White  Leghorns 

Js  If  exclusively.  We  are  Importers  and  Breeders. 
-A  Prompt  shipments.  Catalogue  free,  or  order 

from  this  ad.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio 


Barred  Rocks .  1  1  e. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  KAUMdARDNFR,  Boavor  Springs,  Penna, 


Quality  Chicks 


DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  leghorn' c'hicks 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
200-egg  dams.  Also  price  list  on  Barred  Rocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEAF0RD,  DEL. 


*r»  if  H  g%  MfC  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
ft#  »  2  ■  l*  O  10c.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


CHICKS 


Large  Type  S.C.  Tom  Barrn  White 
Leghorns,  $9.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  $10.00  per  100;  Reds, 
$11.00  per  100;  Mixed,  $8.00 
per  100. 

©LOYD  NIKMON1),  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Healthy,  free  range.  N.  H.  State  Accredited  stock. 
Good  type,  large  birds.  Best  for  poultry  and  eggs. 
Day-Old  Chicks.  Circular.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Walter  W.  Combs  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


JERSEY  GIANT  CHICKS 

S25  Per  Hundred— B.  W.  D.  Tested  Breeders.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 

LONGVUE  FARM  -  -  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Ill L *  1 «  ur„-„  CHICKS.  EGGS — Large  Catalogue. 

White  Wyandottes  Sherman  Bowden,  Bo*  195  A,  Minefield.  0 

Bronze  turkey  hatching  eggs— r»oc  ea. 

Poults.  HU  ea.  ANNIE  WILHELM,  Wrenlham,  Man. 


2,000  MaDT?'.hoBrL°Sie  TURKEYS  delivery 

$95  a  hundred,  same  number  booked  for  May  delivery. 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM  -  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGCS 

from  2-year-old  breeders,  181.50  dozen;  (810—100 
postpaid.  ROLLIN  SHEARER,  Northfield,  Mass, 


DUCKLINGS— From  Mammoth  Pekins,  $30  tier  100. 
May  and  June  delivery.  L.  A  L.  CAN1IAM,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


UIL  Unllnnd  Crrrro  50c.  Turkeys,  $1.  N.  Y.  State 

VYn«  nOlianU  Lggd  Stock.  Gypsey  Camp  Farm,  Rensselaer, H.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— $2S  per  hundred. 
Small  lots,  28c.  HAHKY  I.ESTEK,  lUnaomville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

We  offer  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Eggs  from  selected  disease  free 
stock.  Write  for  prices 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  Ball.lon  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  pekin  duckling.  sso  per  too. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Lakevlew  Poultry  Farm  -  Barker,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Flock  head¬ 
ed  by  lst-3rd -4th  Bronze  Toms  at  Boston  1929.  EGGS 
$60  pec  100.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot.  Conn. 


miriil  INf«  White  Pekin;  25  or  more.  35o  each, 
IHJLIlLlllUS  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
25th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factory vllle,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News"  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
lallp,  L.  t„  N.  Y. 


PHEASANT  EGGS  matured  healthy 

stock.  Now  booking  orders  for  batching  eggs.  SLEEPY 
HOLLOW  FARM,  Box  35,  POCANTICO  HILLS,  N.  Y. 


nil  I,  net  MT  erre  Ringneck  eggs  of  strong  un- 
rHtnlJllliI  LUUJ  related  stock.  $3  per  doz  ;  $25 
per  hundred.  Instructions  with  eggs  free.  PINE  PHEASANT 
AND  POULTRY  FARM,  JOHN  ECKERT,  Eait  Moriches,  Long  Island, 


in  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  or  Mammoth  Toulouse 
ifc  Goose  Eggs,  $6.00  postpaid.  Big  type  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  P&. 


DUCK  EGGS— Mammoth  White  Pekin,  (818.00  hun. 
delivered.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsbury ville,  Pa 


IUIAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS— $6.50  per  dozen. 
Ill  Insured,  prepaid.  ANNA  MEIER,  CoxsaoLie,  Now  York 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  ;$3.00  $5.50  $10 

8.  O.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  3.25  0.25  12 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.25  8 

Leghorn  chickB  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records 
of  291  300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100% 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W.  Amig  A  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


June,  July,  August  Chicks,  6c  up 

25  50  100  500 

Wh„  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.00  $4.00  $7.00  $34.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  2.60  5.00  0,00  44.00 

Heavy  Broilers  .  .  2.50  5.00  8.00  SO. 00 

Light  Broilers .  X.75  3.50  6.00  80.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100%  delivery. 

19  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

• - x — - — - - —  * 

r»  A  DV  /"■!  IIGTZP  Order  Direct  from  This 
Dr\D  I  l^rllv/^iJ  Ad  and  Save  Time 
Fl  ee  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  and  llronn  Leghorn*  $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50  $  00 
Ancona*  and  Itlk.  Leghorn*  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50  90 

White  and  Barred  Itoeka  -  3  26  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

Oolnmblan  Wyan.  A  K.  I.  Reda  3.25  6.85  12.00  67.60 

lleary  Mixed  Broiler*  -  -  8.00  5.76  11.00  62.50  ... 

Light  Mixed  Broiler*  -  -  -  2.26  4.26  8.00  88.75  75 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Far  Greater  Profit  UL8H  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chick*.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BARRON  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
I  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  $13  pel'  100. 
$62.60  per  500.  $120  per  1000.  Hatches 
May  7-14  21-28.  Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaran¬ 
teed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  FREE. 

Robert  L.  Clausor  Box  R  Kloinfeltoravllle,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  SALE-TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX 

For  Delivery  May  16th,  28rd  and  80th 

Our  Regular  $18  and  $15  Matings  at  $11  per 
hundred.  $100  per  thousand  or  over. 

Equal  number  of  chicks  from  each  mating  in  each  order 
Order  at  once  as  orders  are  booked  as  received. 
Ten-week-old  pullets  for  sale  June  1st. 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM.  Middletown,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES  109  500,  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

S.  O.  Barred  Rocks .  11.00  58.50  100.00 

Light  Mixed....  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed.. ..  $10.00 

All  free  range  stock,  carefully  culled  for  size  and  uni¬ 
formity  as  well  as  for  egg  production.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  new  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER  -  -  McAlDtervllle,  Pa. 


BABY  11th  Year  Kxperlcnce  CHIX 

Cash  or  C ■  O.  D.  100  600  1000 

BARKED  ROCKS .  $12  $57.50  $llO 

TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  LEG.  10  47.50  90 

HEAVY  MIXED .  9  42.50  80 

LIGHT  MIXED .  8  87.50  70 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100%  live  guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  N ACE  COCOLAMU8,  PA. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  WOO 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns.  $10.00  $47.60  $90.00 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed .  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $10.00 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  literature 
describing  our  chicks. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


U  A  Y>V  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $10.00  per  100 

DAD  I  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  9.00  per  100 

/"■mpl/'C  barred  Rocks  .  12.00  per  100 

LM1LAO  S.  C.  lteds . 12.00  per  100 

,,  r,  ..  Heavy  Mixed .  10  00  per  100 

May  Delivery  i,ight  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

500  lots  V% c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  1’.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  OUIY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  Oil  I A 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  Chicks. 

$10.00  per  100  $47.50—500  $90.00—1000 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Bo*  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

imported  stock.  Pedigrees  285  to 
314.  We  specialize  in  BARRON  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
High  quality  and  low  prices.  Write 


Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S quality  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $11  00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00  per  109 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


CHICKS 


lui  mcc  cauaiuguw  wemy. 

C.  M.  LONCENECKER 


Box  50 


Elizabethtow 


CHICKS 


Purebred,  blood  tested, 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  I  Ocj 
Rocks,  Reds,  12c;  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1 3.;  Black  Giants, 
18c.  100%  live  delivery  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  l*a. 


VALLEY  Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Legh’ns  $10  per  100 

VIEW  S'  w-  Leghorns .  9  per  100 

pzji  f*  iz"  c  P*  Rocks  and  It.  I,  Reds.  ...  12  per  100 

v-ruuiwa  Heavy  Mix  ,  $10  Light  Mix.  7  per  100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  McAlisterville,  Penns. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 


High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Boa  237,  Mifflintown  Pa. 


Bred-to-Lay  Chicks,  $10  Per  Hun. 

Barred  Rocks-Wh.  Leghorns  May  and  June  deliveries 

25  Chicks..  .  $2.75  50  Chicks  $5.25 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM.  Bo*  R,  MILFORD,  DEL. 


ULSH’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


White  Wyandottes  -  $13.00  per  100 
W.  Rocks  and  Bar.  Rocks  1 2.00  per  100 
Heavy  Mixed  -  -  -  -  9  00  per  100 

Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  10a;  R.  I. 
Reds,  10a;  Heavy  Mixed,  9a.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 

paid.  11.  IV.  AM  ICY  -  -  Cocolnmua,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


/•Vf  f  ¥ /II/' fi  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
1  Hit  K  . S  Barron  English  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
IlGllU  from  my  own  flock,  9c.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival.  May.  E.  L.  HEAVER  -  MeAllatervtlie,  Penna. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

from  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8  10-12 
weeks  old.  Ready  for  delivery.  Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Maunlainaidc,  H  J.  Pliant  Westfield  1629 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  great  California  freeze  of  April  5-6 
will  have  its  effect  on  the  whole  produce 
situation,  especially  on  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  with  a  reported  loss  of  one-fourth 
to  one-half  of  the  State's  peaches,  apples, 
raisins,  grapes,  pears  and  plums.  The  west¬ 
ern  canners  are  already  raising  prices. 
Eastern  canners  are  waiting  to  find  out 
just  how  much  damage  has  been  done  and 
what  is  the  prospect  for  eastern  fruits, 
but  the  feeling  is  that  more  eastern  fruit 
will  be  wanted  by  the  factories  at  higher 
prices  than  were  paid  last  season. 

NOT  A  GREAT  FRUIT  YEAR 

It  is  not  so  much  of  a  fruit  year,  any¬ 
way,  if  early  happenings  are  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple.  There  were  freezes  from  California 
to  Tennessee  the  first  half  of  the  month. 
Ice  storms  in  Michigan  added  to  Winter 
injury  in  the  Middle  West,  all  tending^ 
to  cut  down  the  crop  possibilities.  The' 
Pacific  Coast,  which  had  such  a  big  fruit 
crop  last  year,  is  not  making  a  very  good 
start  in  that  direction  this  year.  South¬ 
ern  peaches  and  berries  promise  well  for 
liberal  shipments  the  last  half  of  April 
and  through  May.  After  that,  the  fruit 
prospects  are  still  uncertain.  Early 
blooming  is  often  followed  by  consider¬ 
able  frost  damage  to  northern  fruits.  It 
is  the  off-year  anyhow  for  the  Far  West 
and  for  some  eastern  and  southern  dis¬ 
tricts  which  bore  heavily  last  season. 

While  the  season  so  far  is  not  very 
good  for  fruit,  it  is  early  for  southern 
truck  crops,  and  supplies  have  been  lib¬ 
eral.  That  is  one  reason  why  onions, 
potatoes  and  apples  have  been  making  a 
poor  ending  of  the  market  season.  The 
last  of  the  onions  were  soft  and  sprouty 
and  had  to  compete  with  Texas  onions 
arriving  in  large  quantities  sooner  than 
expected.  Some  of  the  old  onions  sold 
cheap  enough,  as  low  as  50  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  the  poorest,  and  with  very 
little  eastern  stock  as  high  as  $3.50  by 
the  middle  of  April. 

POTATO  MARKET  DRAGGY 

Conditions  were  naturally  much  worse 
for  a  product  in  such  heavy  supply  as 
potatoes.  There  was  the  same  injury 
from  warm  weather  coining  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  same  competition  with 
southern  produce  and  the  supply  of  old 
stock  seems  unlimited.  When  the  price 
came  down  to  20  cents  per  bushel  in  some 
parts  of  the  East,  and  even  lower  in  the 
Middle  West,  many  growers  were  refusing 
to  bother  with  hauling  potatoes  at  such 
prices  and  the  market  supply  fell  off  con¬ 
siderably.  It  appears  that  the  limit  has 
been  reached.  Heavy  shipments  did  not 
begin  again  until  the  price  had  recovered 
somewhat  from  the  lowest  levels  of  the 
season.  Eastern  markets  held  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  western.  It  looks  as  if  the  best 
of  the  eastern  potatoes  had  been  disposed 
of  at  some  price,  but  no  great  advance  in 
prices  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
surplus  still  remaining  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  some  middle  western  farmers 
still  have  their  entire  potato  crop  in  the 
cellar.  The  shipment  figures  show  that, 
although  the  crop  was  larger  this  year, 
most  districts  have  not  shipped  as  many 
potatoes  as  they  shipped  the  season  be¬ 
fore.  Any  misfortune  to  the  southern 
potato  crop  might  bring  a  price  recovery 
at  the  very  end  of  the  season.  Southern 
growei’s  have  reduced  their  acreage  nearly 
a  fourth  and  used  less  fertilizer  this  sea¬ 
son.  Excessive  rains  have  reduced  the 
average  yield.  Lately  the  price  of  new 
potatoes  has  been  holding  better  and  even 
advanced  a  little  in  Texas  shipping  dis¬ 
tricts.  These  conditions  seem  likely  to 
keep  the  market  in  better  shape  for  the 
new  crop  and  may  even  help  the  disposal 
of  the  last  of  the  old  potatoes. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Prices  of  eggs  hardly  agree  with  those 
of  dressed  poultry.  Eggs  are  a  little 
cheaper  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  The 
reason  is  that  the  supply  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  fast  this  month  and  storage  men 
are  not  taking  hold  quite  so  well  as  they 
did  last  season  because  of  the  losses  they 
met  during  the  spell  of  low  prices  in 
Winter.  Poultry  is  selling  8  to  10  cents 
higher  this  year,  partly  because  all  meats 
are  high  and  partly  owing  to  the  small 
quantity  held  in  cold  storage.  Conditions 
may  be  turned  about  later  in  the  season. 
The  hatch  is  likely  to  be  heavy,  using  a 
good  many  eggs  for  setting,  and  later 
there  will  be  a  good  crop  of  broilers  and 
roasters,  which  will  tend  to  bring  down 
the  price  of  poultry.  But  the  outlook  re¬ 
mains  fairly  good  for  the  poultry  industry 
at  present,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  lines  of  live-stock  production. 

Lambs  have  been  holding  their  prices 
unusually  well  this  Spring.  Veal  calves 
sold  higher  than  usual  in  early  April  and 
are  still  bringing  fairly  good  prices.  There 
seems  to  be  some  scarcity _  of  fat  cattle 
and  the  market  on  that  line  acts  well. 
Prices  of  hogs  have  not  changed  much 
this  month.  Wool  markets  are  steady. 
Butter  has  been  declining  owing  to  the 
early  pasture  season,  lower  prices  on  mill 
feed's,  and  the  fear  of  butter  imports  be¬ 
cause  of  lower  prices  in  Europe. 

APPLES  UNSETTLED 

The  apple  market  season  has  been  a 
little  unsatisfactory  near  the  end.  Stock 
in  cold  storage  began  to  break  down  a 
little  earlier  than  expected,  making  much 
of  it  unfit  for  export  just  at  the  time 
when  apples  were  again  selling  high  at 
British  and  German  auctions.  Many 
eastern  Baldwins  and  Greenings  were 
bringing  $6  to  $8  in  foreign  markets  near 
,  the  middle  of  April.  Reports  of  these 


KILL  RATS 

Without  Endangering  Your 

Livestock,  Poultry,  Cals  or  Dogs 

USE  GENUINE 

Red  Squill  Powder 

Recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  ol 
Agriculture  as  an  Effective  Raticide 

1-2  LB.  CAN . "...  $1 .00  1 

1  LB.  CAN  .  1.75  >PREPAID 

5  LB,  CAN .  7.00) 

ASIA  DRUG  COMPANY.  INC. 

236  Water  SI.  New  York,  N.  Y 

4,000  PULLETS 

R.  I.  REDS  and  B.  ROCKS 
t&'oSZS  $1.15  each 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey 

«ach.  Postpaid.  10056  ||v«  riJiu  6c 
Writs  for  cstsloffus  and  special  price  *00 
a22?&V?°i ir#'  9t'0,c*  Pullets  and  Cocker 
fsr a**1*...  Also  yearling  hens  yjOCK9r' 

THE  WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Whaston,  Ohio 


TAKE  NOTICE 


Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 


75,000 
31  AY 


CHICKS  FOR 


25 

50 

100 

$3.»* 

$5.50 

$10.00 

351 

4-50 

12.00 

350 

650 

12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

2.50 

4.50 

800 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

500 

$47.50 

57.50 
57  50 
65.00 

37.50 
45  00 


1000 

$  90 
110 
110 

'70 

85 


From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  171,  Richfield,  Penna 


CLOVERDALE  »S«.CT.  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  From  our  cheapest  matings  our  customers  are 
getting  200-egg  pullet  averages.  Take  advantage  of  our 
40%  discount  June  1st.  Good  chicks  grow  fast. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeH.rt, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


riliriYC  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

l/fllLIia  BARRON  STRAIN 

B.  W.  D.  tested  and  trapnested.  Produced  by  a  breeder 
are  the  better  Chicks  to  buy.  Our  circular  on  request. 
PULLETS— 8  and  10  weeks  old!at  $1  and*$1.86  each. 
Immediate  delivery. 

OLARAliEN  OOUKT  FABM,  Roslyn,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  O 

ulletS 

Free  range  grown,  from  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Big  Bargains 


Proven  Males.  Buy  next  year's 
males  now.  Egg  and  Apple  Farm 
Hi-powered  Leghorns  lay  largo 
white  eggs.  Order  pullets  early.  National  headquarters 
superior  egg  quality.  Free  illustrated  catalogue.  EGG 
AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  New  York 


BaJoy  Cliiclis 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
May  and  Junk  Prices  25  so  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5  50  $10.00  $47  50  $  90  00 

S.  C.  Bar.  Roclcs  and  Reds  3  25  6  50  12.00  57.50  1 10.00 

Light  B.  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8  00  37. 50  75  00 

Heavy  B.  Mixed .  2-75  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

100%  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  R.  3  Mlllerstown,  Penna. 


Before  \.  \Get  our  circular  of  a  Tancred 
TirawT/-'SV!KN®train  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
BUYIINL*  wA  horns.  Every  chick  hatched 
I  re  uriDN  \  from  our  own  breeders.  We 
LEGHUKIN  guarantee  satisfaction. 

CHICK  \  Adrian  DeNeef,  Sodus,  N  Y 


Baby  Chicks 

livery.  24  years  shipper 

BAItY  CHICKEN 
Phone  4F14 


S.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
$10  per  100.  R.  I.  Red, 
$14  per  100.  Free  de 
of  day  old  chicks.  Booklet. 

FARM  ON-IIUDSON 
.  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $8 — 100;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10—100;  Reds,  $10—100;  White  Rocks,  $12- 
100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9—100;  Light,  $8 — 100. 
After  May  21st.  Add  2c  if  less  than  100. 
Lve  delivery.  Special  price  on  larger  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free.  All  chix  of  free  range 
stock.  JACOB  NIEM0N0,  Boa  2.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Chicks,  7c  up  Barron  Strain 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  2  year-old  Breeders _  $1  0.00—100 

Barred  P.  Rocks  and  Reds .  I  0.00— 100 

Heavy  Mixed.. . .  $9.00  Light  Mixed. ..  7.00—100 

Prepaid,  live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar.  Catalog. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY  -  Mlllerstown,  Penn*. 


BABY  CHICKS  Supervised 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  in  limited  quantities  for  May  and  June 
delivery.  Price  $15.00  per  100.  Terms  10%  with 
order,  balance  before  delivery. 

HENRIETTA  LEGHORN  FARM  HENRIETTA.  N.  Y. 


/■■•JL  •  L  _,May  20th  and  later— Barron  W.  Leghor  n-,  #e 
w/T  ICfco  Tancred  W.  Leghorns,  White  Leghorn?, 

8e;  Bar.  Hocks,  lOo;  Heavy  Mix.,  9c;  Light  Mix.,  7o.  Reduc- 
ed  on  large  orders.  Order  from  adv.  or  circular.  100*% 
guaranteed.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

FOIt  SALE— White.  Ruff  PUIPIf  6 

Columbia  and  Barred  Rock^^  ■■  ■ 

Also  White  Wyandotte  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  Chicles 
Order  at  once.  MURRAY'S  POULTRY  FARM  and 
HATCHERY.  R  2.  Newark,  Del. 

Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Summer 
$12.00—100  $1  10—1.000  $  5  0  0—5000, 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 

JREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CRICKS 


S  12.00 


_  per  100.  SilOO  per  lOOO. 

_  Prompt  service.  100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Cliaa.  F.  Ewing  Rt.  1  McClure,  Penna. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  weTeCkHlvS 

Lartre.  strong  chicks  from  good  layers  (some  blooa-testea;. 
Discount  on  larpre  orders.  Low  Prices.  ' ’^.hooks 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY  NEW  BERLIN,  PENNA. 

FRANCAIS  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS,  AUSTRALORPS-Winners 

Storrs,  Farmingdale.  Ill.  Pen*  Cockerels,  Pullets. 
Chicks,  Eggs.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach.  LI..H  ' 

Qorrarl  RooG  E(r<ro  Blood-tested  flock.  N.  Y.  State  Cer- 
031760  nOCK  tggs  tified,  100— $10.00;  selected,  WO— 
$6.00;  360— $20.00.  AUTHUtt  1.  DAT,  Aubnro,  S.  Y.,  K.  8 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


! 


Brookside 

CHICKS 


20,000  weekly,  order 
now,  you  can  depend 
on  getting  good  stock 
at  reasonable  prices. 


S.C.AV.  Leghorn 
Barred  Rocks 
r,  I.  Reds  . . . 

Tancred  Strain 

Leghorns  .  8.00 

Broiler  Chicks 
All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

2,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ten  to  twelve  weeks,  ready  for  shipment 
at  $1  each,  f.o.b.  Stockton. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 
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100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$45.00 

$90.00 

0.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

8.00 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

82.50 

Chicks 


F  Rlt 

(catalog! 


1200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER. 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


LOOK 


You  Can  Buy  Pare  -Bred 
Famous  strain  Baby  Chicks — 

Any  Breed  at  these  prices. 

50,000  Weekly — Prepaid  —  100%  Live 
„  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Wh  te  or  Barred  Rocka,  Black  Minorcaa,  B0  100  400 
WMte  Wyandottes  .  .  .*7.60  $14  $64 

White,  Brown  or  Bud  Leghorns.  Anconas  6.60  12  46 

R  V,  Huff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks, 

Huff  Minorcan .  8  00  16  68 

<i'?nt8-  bight  Brahmas  .  1  \  11.60  22  86 

White  Minorca*  ...  •  9  00  17  66 

Hea"-  Mitc.i,  *12  per  ion-  Mixed,'  $9  per'  100;  Pekin 
\  OOD  Ducklings,  $26  per  100. 

\ Writ*  now  for  beautiful  4 
color  catalog  ahowlnar  all 
breeds  In  natural  colors. 

FREE  to  you  if  you  burry. 

Address 

■GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  H, Bucyrus,  Ohio* 
Quality  Baby  Chicks  box  off  one  hundred  ordered. 

JUNE  AND  JULY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns — White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $10.00  per  100 

Barred  Hooks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  .  12.00  per  100 
Wh.  Hocks,  Wyandottes, Buff  Orpingtons..  14.00  per  100 
May  $2  more;  Aug.  $2  more;  Sept.  $4  more.  Customlhatch- 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10c  Light  and  Heavy  12o, 
AH  Heavy  lie.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  80HOEN HORN'S 
HATCHERY.  S49  Main  St.,  Harken  sack,  N.J.  Phone  1608  of  1604 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ham- 
burgs,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100JS  live  delivery 
guaranteed  any  week  in  June  at  S9.00  per 
100;  526.00  per  300;  S44.00  per  500; 

S85.00  per  1000.  White  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  S 1  0.00  per  100;  548.00  per  500.  Catolog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

Acme  Broiler  OHICKSS 

CERTIFIED  White  Leghorns  & 

Barred  Rocks . $14  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  . $12  per  100 

(Under  100  Chicks,  2c  per  chick 
extra.)  Special  prices  on  larger 
lots.  All  strong,  big-boned  and 

healthy.  Order  now.  Catalog  Free. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dept.  R,  Denton,  Maryland 

STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Wh.  Wyandottes _ »s.uu 

Hocks  or  Reds .  3.50 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.50  t.3<i  e.uu  a/.av  ju 

trom  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100 %  arrival. 
>  ostpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page  booklet  FltEE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL,  HATCHERY 
i  he  Dependable  Plant.  Box  75,  Richfield,  Penna. 

baby  chicks 

„  ,  26  50  100 

Rarred  and  White  Rocks .  $8.50  $6.50  $12.00 

lancred  or  Barron 

White  Leghorns .  2.75  6.50  10.00 

“llxed . .  2.25  4.60  8.00 

Special  Prices  on  600  and  1,000  lots.  100#  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

EIHIKWOO])  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Arthur  L.  Romlg  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

«  r.  ,¥,£X  PRICES  100  500  1000 

B-  L.  White  Leghorns..  $  9.00  *42.50  *  80 

?rro;  »-nd  Wyekoff  Leghorns.  ..  10.00  47.50  90 

I i  I? d!iocks  and  R  -I- -Reds  ....  12.00  67.60  110 

n,?.rL.  £ed .  ®8  00  Heavy  Mixed .  $10  00 

im*  ii  C“f  Properly  hatched;  strong  and  vigorous. 

f„iiA«;..de,‘7e!7.-  P°RtPaid-  New  circular  free,  giving 
tun  details  of  all  breeds. 

F  R  T  BPHINO  hatchery 

U.  Leister,  Prop.  McAllsterville,  Pa. 
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sales  helped  the  market  here  a  little,  but 
prevailing  prices  were  still  a  shade  below 
the  best  of  the  season.  There  are  some 
apples  still  bringing  around  $2  a  bushel, 
but  considerable  stock  is  held  near  $1.25, 
including  such  varieties  as  Eastern  Ben 
Davis. 

Northwestern  apple  growers  are  not 
feeling  so  blue  as  they  were  earlier  in  the 
season.  The  export  trade  proved  their 
salvation  by  disposing  of  about  11,000,000 
boxes,  or  fully  double  the  quantity  ex¬ 
ported  last  season.  They  had  considerable 
stock  injured  by  the  unusual  Summer 
heat  and  not  well  grown  or  finished. 
Many  of  these  apples  were  worked  off  in 
the  export  trade  at  about  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  leaving  the  growers  to  make  what¬ 
ever  profit  they  could  on  the  better 
grades.  The  price  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  on  good  lots  was  about  50  cents  per 
box  higher  than  it  was  last  Fall.  There 
was  little  profit  at  that,  but  the  crop  was 
large  enough  to  leave  the  situation  in 
fairly  good  shape  for  producers.  This 
year  it  is  likely  the  western  crop  will  be 
lighter,  offering  less  competition  to  east¬ 
ern  fruit.  J.  B.  F. 


Cannibal  Fowls 

Will  you  please  advise  me  on  mash 
feeding  for  White  Leghorns?  The  mash  I 
am  now  using  consists  of  500  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  300  lbs.  bran,  300  lbs.  ground  oats, 
400  lbs.  middlings,  300  lbs.  meat  scraps, 
100  lbs.  milk,  200  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf,  70  lbs. 
lime  flour,  15  lbs.  salt.  I  commenced 
using  this  formula  two  years  ago  and  the 
birds  seemed  to  immediately  start  in  vent 
pecking  and  have  never  let  up.  It  is  grow¬ 
ing  worse  all  the  time.  Two  weeks  ago 
there  were  33  killed,  21  last  week  and  10 
so  far  this  week  (three  days).  Is  there 
anything  wrong  with  the  mash?  There  is 
no  sickness  or  disease  of  any  kind.  I  feed 
all  the  grain  they  will  eat :  four  parts 
corn,  one  part  wheat,  green  stuff  almost 
every  day ;  automatic  water  fountains. 
Pens  are  20x20  ft.,  with  100  hens  or 
yearlings  to  a  pen.  e.  b. 

I  see  nothing  in  this  mash  formula  that 
can  account  for  the  cannibalism.  Con¬ 
taining  one-fiftli  part  high-protein  animal 
food,  as  it  does,  it  is  a  stimulating  mix¬ 
ture,  perhaps  too  much  so  for  the  good  of 
the  birds  in  the  long  run.  This  amount 
has  long  been  used  by  poultrymen,  but  is 
considered  by  many  as  containing  too  large 
a  proportion  of  animal  food.  Authorities 
are  fond  of  saying  that  this  cannibalism 
is  caused  by  close  confinement,  lack  of 
exercise,  overcrowding  and  improper  feed¬ 
ing,  but  just  what  that  improper  feeding 
consists  in  seems  somewhat  vague  in  their 
minds. 

The  modern  high-pressure  methods,  and 
this  includes  high-protein  animal  foods  in 
considerable  quantity,  unquestionably  in¬ 
duces  disorders  of  the  egg-producing  or¬ 
gans,  with  their  accompanying  accidents. 
Inflammation  of  the  oviduct,  bloody  eggs, 
eversion  of  the  vent,  etc.,  follow  heavy 
laying  on  the  part  of  birds  unable  to 
stand  up  under  the  strain. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  “back  to  na¬ 
ture”,  of  course,  but  back  to  nature  is  the 
last  thing  that  the  poultryman  wants. 
His  efforts  are  all  directed  toward  more 
and  more  artificial  conditions  in  the  effort 
to  increase  returns  from  production.  When 
fowls  once  get  a  taste  of  blood  from  pick¬ 
ing  at  the  everted  vent  of  a  mate  they  are 
apt  to  become  uncontrollable.  Frequently 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  turn 
them  loose  out  of  doors  and  give  them 
space  in  which  to  get  away  from  each 
other  and  busy  themselves  with  new  in¬ 
terests.  If  you  can  turn  the  pens  in  which 
this  vice  is  serious  out  of  doors  for  a 
time,  they  may  forget  the  taste  of  blood. 
I  know  of  nothing  in  the  way  of  feeding 
that  can  be  at  all  depended  upon  as  a 
remedy.  Even  giving  the  fowls  raw  meat 
does  not  seem  to  satisfy  their  desire  for 
the  blood  of  their  mates.  M.  b.  d. 


Poultry  Identification  Law 
in  Oregon 

Wholesale  poultry  stealing  in  Oregon 
will  soon  be  a  much  less  profitable  occu¬ 
pation  as  a  result  of  co-operative  action 
now  under  way  between  Dr.  W.  H.  Lytle, 
State  Veterinarian,  and  county  agents  of 
Oregn.  The  new  plan  calls  for  registra¬ 
tion  and  assignment  of  brands  at  county 
agents’  offices,  and  the  legal  recording  of 
marks  in  Salem,  under  existing  statutes. 

Each  bird  will  be  branded  by  a  tattoo 
method,  no  injury  being  done  the  bird  or 
any  edible  portion  of  the  body,  as  the 
mark  will  be  on  the  thin  membrane  of 
the  wing.  Each  county  agent’s  office  in 
an  important  chicken  or  poultry  produc¬ 
ing  section  will  be  supplied  with  an  out¬ 
fit  for  demonstration  purposes.  The  sys¬ 
tem  being  installed  matches  up  with  the 
thievery  law  passed  at  the  recent  session 
of  the  Legislature,  which  provides  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  other 
than  a  producer  of  meat  food  animals  to 
sell  or  transport  any  unstamped  meat 
food  animal  carcasses,  unless  the  person 
selling  or  transporting  such  carcass  has 
in  his  possession  certificate  of  title,  bill 
of  sale,  or  bill  of  lading  giving  the  name 
of  the  buyer,  describing  the  carcass  and 
the  brand  or  distinctive  marking. 

“The  new  law,  together  with  the  plan 
for  poultry  tattooing,  provides  that  all 
poultry  and  live  stock  properly  branded 
will  carry  their  identity  from  farm  to 
consumer,”  says  F.  L.  Ballard.  “The 
tattooing  will  also  enable  prompt  identi¬ 
fication  of  strayed  turkeys  where  pro¬ 
ducers  are  close  neighbors.” 


New  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free 


8.  C.  W.  8.  C  R.  1.  BARKED 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 

Weak  of  Gtrsde  A .  114.00  *16.00  *17.00 

May  30  Bpsolsl  Matt  ms....  16.00  18.00  20.00 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 

120.00 

23.00 


After 
May  27 


Gtrede  A .  12.00 

Special  Mating*  14.00 


15.00 

17.00 


16.00 

1800 


18.00 

20.00 


Prloe*  are  per  aandred.  For  order*  of  35  ohlcks  add  76c. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


For  order*  of  60  chicks  add  *1.00. 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement 
will  receive  FREE  oar  suggestion*  for 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  ohlcks. 


100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


from  Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  White  Leghorns 

This  Superb  Mating  consists  of  350  yearling  hens,  imported  from  Tom  Barron,  of  England. 

The  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4!4  lbs.  and  up  to  6  lbs.,  and  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year  per  hen. 

Big  Healthy  Chicks  from  the  World’s  Best  Strains 

14  varieties.  Matings  sired  by  purebred  males  from  tho  world's  finest  trapnested  egg  strains.  Dams  of  high 
production.  250  to  302-egg  lines.  Park’s,  Burroughs,  Fishel,  Sheppard,  Dustin,  Pape  and  others  of  similar 
farmous  breeding. 

I  guarantee  satisfaction  and  give  you  personal  service.  Prices  reasonable. 

Ref. :  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES  —  EFFECTIVE  MAY  15 

S.  C.  White,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas  . $5.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  and  R.  C.  Reds;  BIk.  Minorcas .  6.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons:  Buff  Minorcas  .  7.00 

Imported  Barron  Leghorns;  Wh.  Minorcas;  Park’s  Rocks  .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $8  per  100;  W.  P.  Ducklings, 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  if  desired  (pay  postman  on  delivery).  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  tells  all  about  our  big  size 
Winter  Laying  Chicks  and  profits  you  can  make  with  them.  Send  for  your  copy. 

20tH  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  40  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 
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500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$46.00 

$90.00 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

1 10.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

67.00 

125.00 

25c  each. 


MAY  &  JUNE  ARE  ALWAYS  THE  MONTHS  OF  BARGAINS  IN 

BREP-TO 
LAV 


PARKS 


ROCKS 


Best  Eggs  and  Chicks  25%  off  DURING  MAY 

.  Half  Price  DURING  JUNE 

Old  Stock  One  Third  Off.  Youngsters  10%  Off 

This  is  nature’s  natural  growing  season.  The  weather  is  more  settled.  Lots  of  Sun¬ 
shine,  Greens  and  Bugs.  Keeps  them  growing  and  mature  quickly  into  winter  layers. 

Mr.  U.  Johnson,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J..  Writes — My  late  hatch  stock  did  so  well  I  want 
more.  They  are  better  than  the  early  ones.  Outlayed  everything  around  here. 
NOW  is  your  chance  to  get  the  cream  of  the  World's  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying 
Strain  at  prices  that  come  but  once  in  a  year.  Now  celebrating  their  4ftth  Anniversary. 

Prompt  shipment.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Parks  Strain.  The  Rarred  Rock  Strain  protected  by  U.S.  Registered  Trade  Mark. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


LRNCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  STANDARD  QUALITY* 


LOOK!  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  WITH  YOUR  ORDER. 

Our  chicks  come  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  E^g  Production 
and  Standard.  Quality.  By  poultrymen  trained  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
catalog  is  chicken  from  cover  to  cover,  write  for  it  or  order  from  this  ad.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
Varieties — Postpaid  prices:  25 

Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns. ... $3. 25 
Rose,  Single  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas-  3.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks _  3.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds.. 


Rose,  Single  Comb 
White,  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orphingtons. 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants - 

Special  Mating  Chicks  3< t  each  higher. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

100n 

.#3.25 

#6.00 

#11 

#32 

#52.50 

#100 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

29 

47.50 

90 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12 

35 

57.50 

110 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12 

35 

57.50 

110 

.  3.75 

7.00 

‘13 

38 

62.50 

120 

.  4.75 

9.00 

17 

50 

82.50 

160 

Heavy  Mixed  #10  per  100;  Light  Mixed  #8  per  100 

Route  20  LANCASTER,  OHIO 


li£ 

are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  » 
f  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris, Owen  Farms,  Daniels, 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically,.?. 
r  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^. 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  'iX 
free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  ^ 

FAIRPGRT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N.  Y.%*  * 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


OHIO’S  BEST”  CHICKS  C.O.O. 


%'f  MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  Reliable  Chicks 

*  '  When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 

highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to  health  of 
flocks,  and  records  kept.  Catalog  Free — Chicks  Sent  C.O.D.  If  You  Wish. 

Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reasonable. 
Valuable  book  sent  with  each  order  of  $10  or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Main  Street  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

H 

Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks,  Every  breeder  carefully  culled 
and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males.  ... 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.25  $6.00  $11.50  $55.00  $108.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  120.00 

White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Assorted  for  broilers,  $9.75  for  100;  $45  for  500.  Assorted,  all  heavies,  $11  for  100; 
$52.50  for  500.  Order  from  this  ad.  We  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref- 
Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Make  certain  of  your  shipping 
date  by  placing  your  order  now  for  May  and  June, 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  Gus  lekes.  Mgr.  R.  4-A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO. 

/^fTTCT/f1  O  _  A  mirk  Tin  Order  now  at  new  reduced  price.  Purebred  stock  eare- 
4  .  Mi  It  ,  11  r\  1  SI  I  9  RJ  fully  selected  an  1  bred.  Same  high  quality  as  before. 

Shipments  made  C.O.D.  if  you  wish.  2%  for  cash  with 
order.  Don’t  delay.  Chicks  are  moving  fast  at  this  price.  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

Bd.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks;  S.C.  R.I.  &  R.C.  R.L  Reds; 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Buff  Orp. ;  Wh.  Wyan . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $37.50  $60.00  $115.00 

Silver  Wyandottes  .  3.75  7.50  14.00  40.50  65.00  125.00 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  .  3.25  6.00  11.00  31.50  50.00  95.00 

FOR  BROILERS 

Heavy  Assorted  . 2.50  5.00  10.00  30.00  50.00  100.00 

Light  Assorted  .  2.00  4.00  8.00  24.00  40.00  80.00 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  So.  Main  St.  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prompt  delivery — Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

S.C.  While  Leghorns 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Heavy  Mixed 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 


Stop,  Look  and  Take  Notice 

to  tbe  Low  Prices  on  Cocolamus  Husky 
Chicks  lor  May  Delivery 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  8  OO 

Barred  Rocks  and  3.  C.  Reds .  8  75 

Heavy  Mixed .  3,00 

Light  Mixed .  .  9.50 

10016  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parrel  post  prepaid. 

Special  prices  on  600  and  1000  lots. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pu. 
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8  00 

6.60 

10  OO 

8  76 

6  50 

12.00 

8.00 

6  60 

10.00 

2.60 

4.60 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  18,  1929 


4U*»- 


€> 


Order  Winter  Layers  NOW! 

Yes,  -you  can  still  raise  Winter  layers,  with  Rosemont  Quick-maturing  stock.  But  you  must  act 
quickly.  Send  your  order  today  for  our  rugged,  easy-to-raise  May  chicks.  Back  of  them  are 
seventeen  years  systematic  breeding  for  type,  color  and  above  all.  heavy  egg  production.  Remember 
the  Rosemont  Guarantee — complete  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 

Immediate  Delivery  and  Weeks 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  .  3.00 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  OR  R.  I  REDS 

Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  .  3.50 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  .  3.50 

WH.  WYANDOTTES  OR  WH.  ROCKS 

Select  Grade  A  . . 

Utility  Matings  .  3.75 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  , 

Blood-Tested,  State  Certified  .  7-00 

MIXED  CHICKS,  for  Broilers  .  3.00 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID— SEND  CHECK,  EXPRESS 
White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10  weeks  old,  ready  for  delivery  weeks  of  June  10  and  July  22, 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


1  of 

May  19th 

and 

26th 
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$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

4.00 

8.00 

15.00 

73.00 

145.00 

3.75 

7.50 

14.00 

70.00 

140.00 

7.00 

12.00 

23.00 

112.50 

220.00 

3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

88.00 

’  R  ESS 

OR  POSTAL 

MONEY 

ORDER. 

of  June  10  and  July 

22,  $1  each  f.o.b. 

Rosemont. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Closely  culled,  well-kept  flocks. 
An  income  of  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  hen  is  made  annually.  Finest  quality  Baby 
Chicks,  postpaid— 25-33.00;  50-S5.50;  100-$10.00;  500447.50;  '  1,000  $90.00. 

Rhode  Island  Reds— mahogany  color,  blood-tested.  Large  type  Barred 

Rocks  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes— 25-$3.75 ;  50-$7.00;  100-S13.00; 
500-$62.00.  Largest  kind  Pekin  Ducklings ;  also  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings— 12-SS.75;  25-$7.25;  50-$14.25;  100-128.00;  5004125. 

Our  shipments  must  reach  you  in  good  condition  and  in  due  time, 
or  we  will  refund  your  remittance. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


REDUCED  PRICES  AND  SPECIAL  SALE  on  our 
FAMOUS  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS 

from  May  15th  to  Sept.  1st.  You  can’t  miss  with  our  Big 
Chicks  hatched  from  best  strains  in  America,  and  eggs  that 
weigh  2G  ozs.  to  the  dozen.  Our  June  and  July  chicks  will 
make  December  Layers.  They  are  prize-winners  and  profit- 
makers.  Hatches  off  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Prompt 
shipment  assured.  100%  alive.  Postpaid.  $2  chart  with  each 
order.  Beautiful  Colored  Art  Book  Free.  Write  today.  10%  cash  will 

took  your  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  _ 

Breed  Number —  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns  &  Anconas . 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.C.  &  S.C.  Beds . 

Wh.  Wvand,  Bull  &  Wh.  Orps.,  Bl.  Min . .  3.75 

Buff  &  Wh.  Min..  Part.  &  Buff  Rocks, 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Jersey  Giants  . . 

Heavy  Assorted.  $10  per  1 00  straight.  -  ...  ■ 

Also  choice  Purebred  Cockerels  and  Pullets  to  mate  with  your  next  year  s 
flock.  Write  for  prices. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Napoleon,  Ohio 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

Our  Mav  prices  are  aa  low  as  those  asked  by  — -- - ... 

every  chick  comes  from  a  blood-tested  mating.  All  our  Leghorn  matings  are 
State-Supervised,  consisting  of  hen  breeders  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

White  Leghorns,  Select  It - --- 

'White  Leghorns,  Wene-Ells  Matings 
Rock-Wyandotte  Broiler-Roaster  Cross 
Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes 
*Wene-EUs  flocks  headed  by  pedigreed 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS. 


50 


100 


500 


1000 


ma mv  i  r-  "s  i  i  n  n  m  ■ 


'  9.66  17.00  80.00  150.00 

7.00  13.00  60.00  110.00 

8.50  16.00  77.50  . 

200-egg  cockerels. 

Dept.  A.  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


WENE 

Stdte-Superv»$ed 

B  1  ood-Teited 

mm. 


AH  chlek  shipment*  sent  prepaid 
—100%  Live  ^Delivery  Guaranteed. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
—State  -  Supervised.  8-10  weeks. 
June  and  July  deliveries. 

Free  Folder  and  Mating  List 
Mailed  on  Request. 


DIME  TREE  CHICKS 


Always  Dependable— Leghorns  Now  A.  I*.  A.  certified 

For  37  years.  Pine  Tree  Chicks  have  earned  a  reputation  for  dependability.  This  year,  all  our  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn*  flocks  have  been  certified  hj  the  American  I’oultr V  Asi sociation.  You  H  fln< ^E£1P|sTre0  Ch  cks 
SrfjUvalue  at  these  low  May  prices.  PROMPT  MAY  AND  EARLY  JUNE  DELIVERIES.  ^ 

Barred  R£  R^Wh.'  ‘  Wyandotte,  ......... . .  •  -  g-25  9.75  ,7.00  82.50  .60.00 

sppriAL  MATINGS  4c  per  chick  higher.  Direct  blood  from  famous  flocks.  All  chicks 
pr^aid-safe  arrivaf  and  full  count  guaranteed.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  10 
weeks  old  from  A.  P.  A.  Certified  matings.  May  delivery.  $1.  axpress  collect. 

UoInKorv  BOX  R,  STOCKTON.  NEW  JERSEY. 

1*1110  1TCC  Iiaiciicry  JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S 


BABY  CHICKS 
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1000 

$6,50 

$12,00 

$57.50 

9110 

6.60 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

6.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

7  60 

14.00 

67.50 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Heavy  Mixed 
All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks. 


100%  live  de 


All  Lllicao  I  I  will  * “"O"  ,  .  n  A  n 

livery  guaranteed.  Send  20%  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3*  Richfield, 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 

100  Rocks  or  Red.  $12.00  Leghorns,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light.  $8.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Box  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

May  Chicks  as  Low  as  8c 

S.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  STRAIN  REDS 
q  r.  ROOKS  S.  C.  W.  L.  TANCRF.D  and 

HEAVY  MIXED— LIGHT  MIXED  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

190%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phono  MoAlletervlllo,  Pa. 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders 

SUMMERl  PRICES 

100 

500 

1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg.. 

.$10 

$47.50 

$90 

Everlay  Brown  Leg.  .. 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks. 

.  10 

47.50 

90 

.  12 

57.50 

110 

Owens’  R.  1.  Reds . 

.  12 

57.50 

1  10 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

.  8 

37.50 

70 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  R 


Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

■25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  $3.00  $5  50  $10.00  $47.50  $  SO 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  3.50  6.50  12  00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  -  -  3  50  6  50  12.00  57.50  110 

White  Wyandottes  -  -  -  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  •  2.75  4  50  8  00  37.50  7 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
tills  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


WVNTED— I  wish  to  purchase  FIVE-IIUNIM*  El> 
WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

Good  healthy  layers.  Send  particulars  and  price  first 
letter.  HERMAN  FRANZ  -  Accord.  New  York 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

A  letter  received  from  Past  State  Mas¬ 
ter  R.  Q.  Tenney,  of  Colorado,  states 
that  he  has  just  passed  his  91st  birthday 
and  says  “he  seems  to  be  good  for  an¬ 
other  heat.”  Mr.  Tenney  was  present 
at  the  organization  of  the  Colorado  State 
Grange  December  22,  1873.  lie  was 
chosen  as  the  first  master  of  the  Colorado 
State  Grange.  Mr.  Tenney  served  in 
the  Civil  War  in  the  same  regiment,  the 
Fifteenth  Vermont  Volunteers,  with  John 
It.  Thompson,  one  of  the  Seven  Founders 
of  the  Grange.  In  spite  of  his  more  than 
four-score  and  ten  years  Mr.  Tenney  has 
only  just  relinquished  the  presidency  of 
his  county  Farmers’  Union  after  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  about  six  years.  His  home  is  at 
634  S.  Mason  St.,  Fort  Collins,  Col. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Grange, 
which  was  organized  Dec.  4,  1873,  has 
adopted  a  new  plan  of  awarding  a  medal 
of  honor  to  every  Grange  member  in  the 
Bay  State  who  has  been  a  member  of  a 
subordinate  Grange  for  50  years  or  over. 
Massachusetts  has  about  300  subordinate 
Granges  and  50,000  members'. 

Bradford  County,  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
one  of  the  strong  Grange  counties  of  the 
nation.  It  has  42  subordinate  Granges 
and  over  4,000  members.  The  county  en¬ 
rolled  500  new  members  last  year.  The 
Granges  of  the  county  contributed  over 
$4,000  in  cash  to  the  building  of  the  girls’ 
dormitory  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege.  This  dormitory  is  being  built  more 
especially  for  the  farm  girls  of  the  State 
who  wish  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 

Massachusetts  has  two  subordinate 
Granges  with  over  600  members  each. 
There  is  a  strong  rivalry  between  these 
Granges  at  Pittsfield  and  Worcester  and 
each  is  striving  to  be  the  leader  in  mem¬ 
bership  among  the  three  hundred  subor¬ 
dinates  of  the  State. 

Hornbrook  Grange  of  California  claims 
to  hold  the  record  for  the  speedy  con¬ 
struction  of  a  Grange  Hall.  At  its  first 
meeting  last  November  it  voted  to  erect  a 
new  hall.  At  the  second  meeting  in  De¬ 
cember  the  Grange  met  in  its  new  build¬ 
ing,  just  six  weeks  from  the  time  the 
vote  to  construct  was  adopted.  This  is  a 
new  Grange,  organized  seven  years  ago. 
It  started  with  44  charter  members  and 
now  has  130  enrolled. 

There  are  more  than  3,100  Grange- 
owned  halls  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time.  More  new  halls  are  now 
under  construction  than  at  any  time  in 
the  order’s  history.  The  State  Grange  of 
Massachusetts  presents  $100  to  every 
Grange  in  that  State  that  dedicates  a 
hall  of  its  own. 

A  special  excursion  is  to  he  run  from 
Boston  when  the  National  Grange  holds 
its  63d  annual  session  next  November  at 
Seattle.  A  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Grange  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Washington  April  15  to 
make  plans  for  the  trip  and  the  coming 
session  at  Seattle.  The  session  will  open 
Wednesday,  Nov.  13,  at  10  A.  M.,  and 
will  continue  to  Friday.  Nov.  22.  Of¬ 
ficers  will  be  elected  at  the  Seattle  meet¬ 
ing,  elections  occurring  biennially.  A 
class  of  2,500  is  planned  to  take  the 
seventh  degree.  The  degree  will  be  con¬ 
ferred  in  the  Civic  Auditorium  of  Seat¬ 
tle,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  6,000. 

The  National  Grange  excursion  will  be 
in  charge  of  Leslie  R.  Smith,  secretary 
of  the  National  Grange  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  who  has  managed  similar  trips  for 
several  years.  The  excursion  will  leave 
Boston  at  4  P.  M..  Nov.  6,  arriving  at 
New  York  City  at  10  P.  M.  The  party 
will  spend  Nov.  7  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington  on  a  sight-seeing  trip.  Several 
hours  will  also  be  spent  in  Chicago.  New 
York  State  Grangers  will  join  the  main 
body  of  excursionists  at  Chicago.  From 
Chicago  the  Grange  route  runs  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  then  by  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  through  the  Canadian  Rockies  west¬ 
ward. 


A  Side  Line  of  Pigeons 

I  have  some  good  chicken  buildings  idle 
that  would  house  400  or  500  pairs  of 
pigeons.  Some  of  the  things  I  wish  to 
know  are  :  What  is  the  best  breed  to  keep 
for  squabs,  whether  to  start  with  old 
birds  or  young  ones,  how  many  to  keep 
in  a  pen,  and  about  how  much  profit  one 
could  expect  to  make  a  year  from  100 
pairs  of  good  breeders? 

I  keep  one  horse  and  a  milk  goat  and 
35  chickens.  I  truck  five  acres  of  land  in 
the  Summer,  raising  principally  peas, 
beans,  pickles  and  peppers  for  market. 
I  would  like  to  keep  enough  pigeons  to 
make  me  a  profit  of  $12  a  week.  We  make 
out  all  right  with  our  truck  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  but  we  need  something  to  bring  us 
in  about  $12  a  week  all  through  the 
Winter  and  Spring,  and  I  feel  as  though 
pigeons  would  solve  the  problem. 

New  Jersey.  w.  J.  w. 

We  should  like  to  have  a  reply  from 
someone  who  has  had  experience  in  this 
line. 


“So  your  little  boy  wasn’t  really 
lost?”  “No;  we  found  him  under  the 
Sunday  paper.” — Film  Fun. 


The  most  discomforting  thing  about 
dodging  an  auto  is  the  dirty  look  the 
driver  gives  you  for  escaping.  —  Kay 
Features. 


8000 
"Breeding 
Reds  on  our 

.  own  Farms  with  12  years  of 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry  1 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub- 
rbard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 

, 'sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
wy  Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
J#  catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
■  Farms  and  profit-making  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

■Boz  154    WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 

8-10-WEEK  PULLETS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Evey  bteeder  a  high  production  bred  bird— all 
are  100%  clean  by  State  test,  and  carry  high  record 
contest  blood  lines. 

You  can’t  buy  better  bred,  or  sturdier  chicks. 
Customers  are  growing  96%  and  more. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARSI 
Box  It  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain;  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  high  production,  vigor  and 
size.  Every  bird  on  our  farm  is  Mass.  State  tested 
for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Catalogue  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

STRAIN  CHIX  K.  I.  RED 

Officially  More  Winning  Production  Pens  in  8  years 
than  any  other  Strain  of  Reds. 

Petersime  Electrically  Hatched 

State  Accredited  B.  W.  D.  Free.  Arrival  alive  guaranteed. 
Catalog.  WALKER  HATCHERIES,  Marlboro,  N.  H. 


DADV  Mlinrc  ROCKS,  REDS  and 

DHDV  ullivno  leghorns 

Write  for  May  Prices. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Win.  It.  Scott  Hox  68  Harrington,  I>eL 


Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Vvecuy 

Every  breeder  trapnested  and  every  chick  from  our  own 
egg.  One  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and  partic¬ 
ulars  write,  liOUOI, ASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  v. 


Dark  red  color.  Sired  by  200-egg 
males  or  better.. .  .  *20  per  IOO 

SUNNYACRES 

Pascoag-  Rhode  Island 


New  England-Bred  Leghorns 

For  18  years  we  have  specialized  in  producing  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Our  400-acre  farm  has  over  10,000 
breeders  from  pedigree  foundation  flock.  From  these 
we  produce  our  Grade  A  Chicks,  guaranteed  to  pay 
you  better  than  any  others.  Prices:  S17.00  period: 
$80  per  500:  $150 per  l.OOO.  Immediate  Delivery. 
Free  Year  Hook — 64  pages  ;  many  fine  pictures  ; 
useful  suggestions.  Write  today. 


LORD  FARMS 


67  Forest  Street 
METHUEN,  MASS. 


Leghorn  Pullets 

Thousands  ready  for  immediate  and  later  delivery.  Well 
grown;  Healthy;  Potential  Money  Makers.  EIGHT 
WEEK — 9100  per  100.  Larger  lots  less.  Older  birds 
in  proportion.  “We  guarantee  that  they’re  as  nice  as 
you  ever  see.’’  Money-back  bargain. 

JU8TA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


UIP  |f  C  C| /v  From  Pure  Barron  English 
VniV/[\^,  White  Leghorns 

Our  large  trapnested  birds  will  produce  profitable 
broilers  and  heavy  winter  layers.  Free  catalog.  Refer¬ 
ence:  Farmers’  State  Rank.  WILL  ACKER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  B,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS  23  50  /00 

Barred  Rocks .  $3  00  $5.50  $10  OO 

S.  C.  R.  I.  IReds .  3.00  5.5 O  10.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2. 50  4.50  8  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4-50  8  00 

Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery-  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  •  -  McAlisterville,  Peima. 


PHIPIfQ  from  free  range  flocks.  Barred  Rocks, 
LlllLlYij  10c;  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  9c;  Mixed,  8c. 

100%  Alive  Arrival  guarantaed.  Penn's  Creek  Hatchery,  Selinsgreve,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

HAKDY  DISEASE  FREE  STOCK 
Unrelated  Males— Free  Range 

EGGS . 5  for  $3.00.  85  for  SIO.OO 

WILLOWtMOC  FARMS  -  fLivingslon  Manor,  N.  V. 


"TCnjXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

*  Eggs,  75e  each;  10— SB.  Infertile*  replaced. 
Poults,  si.  10.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TJOURBON  ItED  TURKEY  EGGS— Ten  for 
*  *  95.00.  45  cents  eaeh  on  larger  orders. 

Prepaid.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  New  York 


N  Sterling  BABY  TUBKEYS-SI 

EGGS,  60c  and  75e.  June  delivery.  GRACE  CART.  Bedford,  Otiia 


HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS— Hens  and  toms  reduced. 

Eggs,  60c  each.  FLONA  HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  DRESSERS— Send  for  catalog  of  Supplies  for 
Dressing  Poultry.  .H.  G  HAGER.  Dept.  16,  Gesiville.  n.  H. 
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Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 
$1.10;  IOO,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Kill  Rats 


Without 


4  New  Exterminator  that 


Won*t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry 9 
Dogs ,  Cats ,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-0  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  asitcontains  no  deadly 
poiion,  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

K-R-O 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrvmen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J.,  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  Mats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

*or  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow 
aered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoa 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844 
‘Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

U.  MackhLLA  It’S  SONS  CO.,  IVekskill,  N.  Y 


BABY 

CHICKS 

Why 

TAKE 
CHANCES 

CHEAP 
CHICKS 


When 
you  can 
get  our 
STURDY 
CHICKS 
of  the  High- 
QUALITY 
STOCK  at  the 
old  price,  at  the 
old  stand  now  17 
years.  Also  start¬ 
ed  chicks. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

o'  £•  iY-  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain....  $10.00 
g.  C-.  tverlay  Brown  Leghorns .  10.00 

sar^*Di.RjCk.S7W.,n'  Nace’s  Select .  12.00 

3.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  13.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  7.00 

SttchfckH  aSm  !°te'olc  ,!efis  in  1.000  lots.  25  chicks  add  2c. 
anteed  rwi?'  F?U  cou,lt-  100  *  Uve  arrival  guar- 
direct  from  prepa,d'  Bank  reference.  Order 

ect  r  om  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop..  Dept.  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

umaBzns^anua 

ceno  *n  T.?'  Tust  maR  Tour  order.  We  ship 
From'  mire  wJua-rantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
Priced  ere<i'  lnspected  and  culled  flocks. 

8.  c  m  7  y  -r  25  50  too 

Bd.  Rocks  t  pr'Tle|'I . ?3'00  *B'60  *10'00 

Wh  bIv.  Reds .  3.50  6.60  12.00 

Broiler  Whl  wyan . 4.00  7.60  14.00 

toiler  Chicks  .  2.50  4  60  8>00 

BELLEF0NTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  S06,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Barrert  *12-00  PER  100  AND  U 

dotted  fiffn  Rocks,  White  and  Colun 
Minorcas  ^^e«n8laii,d-«?e<l8’  Je,,sey  Black  G 
Many  thon see i  nd, White  Leghorns,  Mott: 

CSS1."-  « 

_ _ mbtT  ,nt'rnalu,nal  Baby  Chick  Ateocx 

200^oT Chicks- 

Bari-enMi*  T-e^horne . 

s  'm1yr,uth  Rocks.. 

u  R'iode  Island  Reds 
Broiler  Chicks/ R-  Breed. 

88557a  TuiCirf''” 


50 

*6  50 
7.00 
8.00 
6.50 
6  00 


100 

*12.00 
13.00 
to. 00 
11.00 
10  00 


Ohio  Poultry  Days 

This  occasion,  June  20  and  21  this 
year,  at  the  Experiment  Station,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  has  become  an  annual  home-coming 
event  for  2,000  to  3,000  poultry-keepers 
each  year,  seeking  the  latest  tested  ideas 
and  practices  applying  to  modern  poul¬ 
try-keeping.  No  progressive  poultry- 
keeper  can  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity 
of  keeping  abreast  with  the  many  new 
developments  now  taking  place,  which 
directly  affect  his  vocation.  An  excellent 
program  is  being  arranged,  and  the  new 
poultry  building  and  brooding  plant  will 
prove  a  real  surprise  for  every  visitor. 

D.  C.  KENNARD. 


Dried  Milk  for  Poultry 

May  I  ask  Hr.  Dean  the  following 
questions  regarding  the  feeding  of  milk 
to  poultry?  I  find  the  average  analysis 
for  dried  skimmed  milk  is  30  per  cent 
protein,  45  per  cent  lactose,  %  per  cent 
fat.  The  average  for  dried  buttermilk  is 
30  per  cent  protein,  45  per  cent  lactose, 
4  per  cent  fat.  These  products  are  put 
out  in  the  sour  and  sweet  forms.  Pro¬ 
vided  they  come  from  reliable  concerns, 
could  these  forms  of  milk  be  substituted 
for  each  other  in  a  mash  for  either  chicks 
or  laying  hens  without  any  bad  effects? 
I  am  feeding  a  mash  containing  dried 
sweet  buttermilk.  Would  my  hens  or 
chicks  experience  any  bad  effects  if  I 
changed  my  next  batch  to  contain  dried 
sour  skim-milk  or  any  other  form  men¬ 
tioned  above?  Is  it  not  true  that  butter¬ 
milk,  on  account,  of  its  fat  content,  is 
more  preferable  than  skimmed  milk?  I 
would  like  to  know  to  what  extent  you 
regard  protein  versus  lactose  as  regards 
feeding  of  laying  hens  and  growing  chicks 
for  best  efficiency.  w.  G.  H. 

New  York. 

Dried  skim-milk  and  dried  buttermilk 
have  practically  the  same  feeding  value, 
and  one  may  be  substituted  for  the  other. 
Dried  buttermilk  is  somewhat  higher  in 
content  of  fat  than  dried  skim-milk,  higher 
in  carbohydrates  (lactose,  or  milk  sugar, 
is  a  carbohydrate)  and  lower  in  digestible 
protein.  These  differences  are  not  great, 
however,  and  vary  with  samples  analyzed. 
Milk  in  any  form  is  fed  primarily  for  its 
content  of  animal  protein,  minerals  and 
vitamins.  The  lactose,  or  sugar,  which  it 
contains  has  a  further  value  in  promoting 
an  acid  condition  in  the  digestive  tract 
that  is  unfavorable  for  the  development 
of  certain  common  disease-producing  or¬ 
ganisms,  notably  those  of  coccidiosis. 

Milk  is  thus  both  a  food  and  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  disease,  but  milk,  in  any  form, 
contains  milk  sugar,  and  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  forms  in  which  it  may  be  fed  lies 
chiefly  in  their  comparative  cost.  Where 
skim-milk  or  buttermilk  in  liquid  form  is 
available  at  comparatively  low  cost,  it  is 
not  economical  to  purchase  the  higher 
priced  solid  or  semi-solid  preparations. 

When  the  dried  milk  products  are  used, 
they  may  be  made  to  replace  equal 
amounts  of  the  meat  scrap  commonly  fed 
in  the  mashes ;  that  is,  replace  meat  scrap 
with  dried  skim-milk  or  buttermilk,  pound 
for  pound.  A  combination  of  both  is 
probably  better  than  either  alone.  Some 
authorities  upon  chick  feeding  recommend 
that,  if  dried  milk  is  used,  a  part  of  it,  at 
least,  should  be  dried  buttermilk.  Whether 
there  is  any  very  substantial  reason  in 
this  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  suspect 
that  the  difference  is  largely  that  between 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee. 

I  should  purchase  dried  milk  for  its 
content  of  animal  protein  rather  than  for 
lactose.  As  has  already  been  said,  lactose 
is  a  carbohydrate.  Like  ail  carbohydrates 
it  is  a  valuable  food  and  it  has  some  spe¬ 
cial  value  in  disease  prevention.  Carbo¬ 
hydrates  may  be  purchased  in  cheaper 
forms  than  in  dried  milk,  and  I  should 
use  the  latter  because  of  their  animal  pro¬ 
tein  value  rather  than  their  milk  sugar 
content. 

An  exception  to  this  may  be  made  in 
the  case  of  the  California  milk  sugar 
treatment  of  coccidiosis.  Here  dried  milk 
is  fed  for  a  very  limited  time  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  40  per  c-ent  of  the  chick  mash, 
the  idea  being  to  keep  up  a  constant  flow 
of  milk  sugar  through  the  chick  digestive 
tract.  This  is  medical  treatment  rather 
than  chick  feeding.  A  high  laetpse,  low 
protein,  milk  product  would  not  be  the 
same  thing  as  a  high  .protein  meat  scrap ; 
they  are  the  reverse  of  each  other  in 
composition. 

Both  carbohydrates  and  proteins  are 
needed  in  the  feeding  of  chicks  and  ma¬ 
ture  fowls.  One  cannot  replace  the  other, 
and  the  practical  problem  is  how  to  give 
both  in  economical  form  and  supplement 
them  with  the  other  needed  food  elements, 
such  as  the  minerals,  the  vitamins  and 
the  succulents.  It  may  be  made  to  appear 
a  very  complicated  process,  but  is,  in 
reality,  a  very  simple  thing  if  a  few  fun¬ 
damental  rules  are  observed.  A  hen  can 
balance  the  rations  of  her  chicks  if  given 
her  freedom.  m.  b.  d. 


Fencing  Sheep  or  Dog 

I  was  asked  to  tell  the  owner  of  a 
trespassing  Airedale  dog  to  keep  his  Aire¬ 
dale  out  of  the  sheep  pasture,  since  it  is 
reported  this  dog  pulled  wool  from  sheep 
at  least  once.  Can  the  dog  owner  tell 
sheep  man  to  fence  in  the  sheep,  so  that 
his  licensed  dog  may  roam  on?  j.  r.  b. 

One  does  not  have  to  fence  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  keep  away  trespassing  dogs.  The 
owner  of  the  dog  must  know  that  the  dog 
does  not  chase  his  neighbor’s  sheep. 

N.  T. 


Announcin  g 

New  Low  Prices 

For  Utility  Chicks 


BREED 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

W.  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

Barred  Rocks 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

67.50 

110.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

W.  Rocks 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

Broiler  Chicks 

3.00 

5.25 

9.50 

45.00 

90.00 

SPECIAL 

MATINGS- 

-Add  2c 

per  chick  to 

above  prices 

No  Special  Matings  broiler  chicks 

Five  big  hatches  each  week  insure  prompt  deliveries. 
Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Remit  with  money  order,  check,  or  cash  registered. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Department  9 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Camden,  N.  J.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


I — EIGEN  RAUCH  FARMS- 

■  RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


18™  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS.  8,000 
LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 


100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise  ship¬ 
ment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 


EIGEN  RAUCH  FARMS  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


“LAWN  PARK”  COOPYousrTh?cK. 

The  Wire  Park,  which  pulls  out  like  a  drawer,  gives 
hens  and  chicks  fresh  grass,  air  and  sunshine  during 
the  day;  closes  at  night  and  in  storms.  This  poop 
meets  every  demand;  portable,  with  removable  floor 
for  easy  cleaning;  roomy,  light,  durable,  sanitary. 
PROOF  AGAINST  HAWKS,  RATS.  WEASELS,  etc. 
Made  of  galvanized  metal;  repels  vermin,  .size,  open, 
18  in.  x  24  in.  x  48  in.  Pays  for  itself  in  chicks  and 
labor  saved.  Turn  work  into  pleasure  and  profit. 
Ask  for  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

THE  CYCLONE  MFO.  CO. 

DEPT.  82  URBANA,  INDIANA 


Big  Poultry  Manual 


furnished  to  all  buyers  of  chicks. 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick 
buyer  should  know  about  Hoyt- 
ville  Chicks.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy 
Sent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chicks. 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks — Also  Baby  Ducks 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding  flock  la  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  Inspected  by  experts 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Find  out  about  our  Kuurantee  plan. 
1G  Breeds.  We  have  limited  number  chicks  from  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 


Hoytville  Accredited  Hatchery 


Main  Street 


Hoytville,  Ohio 


Chicks  C. O.O.  SI  Down 


MBB '  I*>t  ns  ship  yon  onr  chicks,  $1  with  order,  balance  0.0. D.  Our  chicks 
from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and 
100%  live  arrival.  Prices  Delivered —  60  100 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  &  Brown  Leghorns  &  Anccnas  . $6.26  $10.00 

Rocks,  Bar.,  White,  Buff;  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  .  6.25  12.00 

Buff  Orp.,  W.  Wyand.,  8.  L.  Wyand.  &  Part,  Rocks .  6.75  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  10c;  B.  3.  Giants,  18c.  Order  direct  or  send  for  illustrated 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50.  COLUMBUS 


are _ 

egg  production. 

600  1000 
$47.50  $90.00 

67.50  110.00 

62.50  120.00 
circular. 
GROVE,  OHIO 


SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


l^EIND  NO  JV\ONEY  WE  V^HIP  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  26  60  100  300  500 

S.C.  White,  Bnff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . . . $3.60  $6.76  $13  $38.00  $62 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  4.00  ~  ~ 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  OrpingtoDS . 4.26 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  BreedB . . .  8.26 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  6.00  _ 

THE  ADA  HATCHEKV  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


4.00 

7.76 

15 

43.00 

72 

4.26 

8.26 

16 

46.25 

75 

8.26 

6.00 

11 

82.00 

62 

6.00 

11.60 

22 

WRITE  for  this  CHicH  Catalog 


milk  p  II I  f  1\  n  in  I  Order  today.  Get  our  High-Quality  Chicks  from 

vIHvIY  riUtCiJ  MiUBvLlf  carefully  selected,  well-bred  stock.  Prices  shown 
below  effective  May  16th.  Write  or  wire  your  order.  Immediate  delivery. 


‘A”  Grade  of  the  following;  Per  100 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks;  Reds;  Buff  Orp; 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns . $]3 

White  Wyandottes  .  14 


Per  100 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns . ..$11 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  .  10 

Light  Mixed  Chicks  .  9 

44c  less  per  chick  in  lots  of  500.  lc  less  per  chick  in  lots  of  1,000.  Postpaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  THE  NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  N,  New  London,  Ohio. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


p  o  n  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 
v-r  x— .  W.  U.  Postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Ship¬ 
ment  made  any  time  you  wish. 

S.C.  Wh..  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns.  S.C.M.  Ancona 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Bi.  Min. 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.00 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks .  2.50 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  .  3.25 

WOLF  HATCHING  A  BREEDING  COMPANY. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00  $5.50 

$10.00 

$46.00 

$90 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

no 

.  3.75 

6.75 

13.00 

57.00 

115 

,  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

38.00 

75 

6.00 

11.00 

50.00 

97 

Box 

2, 

Glbsonbufg, 

Ohio 

IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


leris TH0R0 BRED'cmSe 

1VI  w  “live  and  wav’*  vniwwa 


r|  'HEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  cais-tully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100/5  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


CHICK 

BOOK 


ASHBERY 

POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  Sodu»,  N.Y. 


Chicks  are  from  our  own  breeders.  One  of  the  finest  Hocks 
of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in  the  State.  Certified  and  Supervised 
by  Cornell  University.  28c,  ZOc,  16c  prices  will  be  reduced  in 
May.  (Satisfaction  Guaranteed.) 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Can  you  give  me  the  standing  of  George 
K.  Higbie  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.?  They 
h,a-V€  at  this  time  a  salesman  taking  or¬ 
ders  for  oats  at  $2.50  per  bushel;  other 
seeds  very  high  prices.  He  claims  this 
to  be  a  new  oat,  the  variety  is  O.H.C.  No. 
52.  He  gives  his  name  as  James  Drum 
of  Carbondale,  Pa.  He  is  selling  a  lot 
of  these  oats  to  be  delivered  Spring  of 
1930.  They  have  all  kinds  of  seeds,  but 
he  only  talks  oqts.  j.  w.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

George  K.  Higbie  &  Co.  have  a  “won¬ 
derful  new  variety”  of  oats  each  season, 
according  to  the  story  of  their  salesman, 
James  Drum  who  has  been  the  firm  s  star 
performer  for  many  years.  The  only  thing 
“wonderful”  about  the  oats  or  other 
seeds  sold  by  Higbie  and  the  other  Roch¬ 
ester  seed  concerns  selling  through 
agents,  that  farmers  have  found  about 
the  seeds,  is  the  price.  The  farmers  who 
have  signed  orders  are  hooked  unless  they 
join  forces  and  show  misrepresentation 
for  their  mutual  protection. 

A  few  days  ago  I  answered  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  James  Sinclair,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  in  the  Pathfinder.  I  am  inclosing 
the  literature  I  received  and  I  wish  to 
know  if  there  is  any  catch  in  it.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  lose  anything,  so  I 
am  writing  for  advice.  Is  he  a  reliable 
man  and  does  he  give  bank  references? 

Pennsylvania.  N.  e.  s. 

James  Sinclair  has  a  little  work-at- 
home  scheme  that  is  all  his  own.  He  al¬ 
leges  that  he  will  show  you  how  to  make 
easy  money  collecting  butterflies,  birds, 
eggs,  nests,  etc.  He  asks  that  $G  be  sent 
him  for  the  instructions.  We  advise  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  the  money.  You  cannot  afford 
to  lose  on  such  ventures. 


In  addition  to  sending  you  renewal  to 
The  It.  N.-Y.  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a 
deal  I  just  had  with  Glen  Rock  Nur¬ 
sery  and  Stock  Farm,  H.  W.  Cobb,  man¬ 
ager,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  I  wrote  this  man 
early  in  the  season  asking  whether  I 
could  depend  upon  him  to  deliver  me  200 
White  Minorca  chicks  from  April  22  to 
25  without  fail.  He  replied  that  they 
would  be  shipped  on  April  22  and  on  Feb. 
25  1  mailed  him  my  check  for  $32.40 
(which  was  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent 
for  cash  with  order).  A  couple  of  days 
before  time  for  delivery  I  started  my 
brooder  fire  and  kept  it  going  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day  after  date  of 
delivery,  meanwhile  spending  my  time  to 
watch  each  train,  and  no  chicks  arrived. 
1  wrote  him  011  the  afternoon  of  April  23 
if  lie  did  not  have  the  chicks  ready  for 
immediate  shipment  to  cancel  the  order 
and  return  the  amount  of  my  check,  and 
if  he  did  not  I  would  be  there  after  the 
inouev  in  three  days.  O11  Friday  morn¬ 
ing.  April  26,  I  drove  to  Ridgewood,  N. 
j.;  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  where 
the  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm 
was.  1  asked  a  policeman  about  it  and 
he  said  he  did  not  know,  but  there  were 
several  people  hunting  for  it,  and  he  was 
sending  them  out  Prospect  Street,  but  lie 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  right  or  not. 
When  I  found  no  one  knew  about  it  I 
went  to  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Ridgewood  where  he  had  my  check 
cashed,  and  they  gave  me  his  address  as 
433  Doremus  Avenue,  Ridgewood.  None 
of  his  letterheads  or  circulars  give  his 
address,  only  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  I  found 
him  at  home  and  when  he  asked  what  the 
trouble  was  I  told  him  I  came  after  my 
money.  He  offered  to  send  the  chicks 
soon  or  give  me  a  refund  check  and  I 
told  him  to  give  the  refund  as  I  would 
take  no  more  chance  on  him.  He  wrote 
me  the  check  for  $32.40  in  figures  and 
wrote  the  amount  below  “Thirty-two 
and  00/100”  which  I  did  not  notice  un¬ 
til  I  got  to  the  Ridgewood  bank,  when  I 
saw  it  and  told  the  cashier,  but  lie  said 
he  could  only  pay  the  amount  written. 
He  told  me  lie  did  not  hatch  any  chicks 
but  they  were  sent  from  Ohio.  No  one 
around  here  knew  he  did  that  kind  of 
business,  but  thought  that  lie  had  a 
place  of  his  own.  Figuring  my  time  lost 
and  trip  to  Ridgewood.  I  have  lost  as 
much  as  they  are  worth  besides  figuring 
the  loss  in  production  of  eggs  in  Fall.  It 
seems  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  expose 
such  fellows  early  each  Spring,  for  there 
must  be  many  other  people  who  are  roped 
in  by  him.  When  a  short  way  in  New 
Jersey  I  asked  a  man  whether  he  had 
heard  about  this  concern  and  he  said. 
“Yes,  they  have  been  exposed  several 
times  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.”  but 
unfortunately  I  was  not  taking  the  paper 
at  that  time,  or  did  not  see  it.  h.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  experience  of  our  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  subscriber  requires  no  comment. 


What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed  cir¬ 
cular  of  Carbex  Chemical  Co.,  West  End, 
N.  J.,  which  1  have  just  received?  If 
their  claims  are  true  this  must  be  a  won¬ 
derful  invention.  L  L.  L. 

Connecticut. 

If  any  chemical  could  accomplish  all 
that  is  claimed  for  this  product  it  would 
be  wonderful  indeed.  It  is  supposed  to 
prevent  and  remove  carbon  from  auto¬ 
mobile  engines,  prevent  “knocking”  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  same  claims 
have  been  made  for  a  dozen  or  more  other 
products  and  devices  in  the  past,  none 
of  which  has  made  good.  Each  one  in 
turn  has  disappeared.  The  promoters 
in  some  cases  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
from  the  credulous.  Isn’t  it  strange  that 
any  of  the  large  automobile  manufactur¬ 
ers  spending  thousands  of  dollars  a  year 
on  research  work  have  not  discovered  any 
such  wonderful  product?  Until  the 
claims  are  demonstrated  to  be  true,  leave 
it  alone. 


Injunctions  restraining  the  stock 
brokerage  firms  of  Edward  A.  Sloane  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  49  Broadway,  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  M.  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  37  Beaver  St., 
from  dealing  in  securities  in  New  York 
State  have  been  made  permanent,  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney  General  Watson  Wash¬ 
burn,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Securities, 
74  Trinity  Place,  announced  April  28. 

The  ruling  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
McCrate  followed  an  action  brought 
against  the  concerns  by  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Hamilton  Ward  under  the  Martin 
act  and  charged  the  firms  used  the 
“boiler  room”  method  of  dealing  in  se¬ 
curities  over  the  telephone,  employing 
“dynamiters,”  as  such  salesmen  are 
known  in  the  financial  district. 

About  a  month  ago  complaints  began 
to  come  from  distant  cities  saying  that 
the  firms  were  selling  stock  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Banks  and  Trust  Corporation  at 
from  $18  to  $24  a  share  when  the  shares 
could  be  bought  from  the  corporation 
for  $8. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Clarence 
Donovan  was  assigned  to  the  case.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  State  Troopers  he  raided 
the  office  at  49  Broadway  and  told  the 
court  he  found  the  “boiler  room,”  which 
is  a  room  fitted  up  with  telephones,  in¬ 
cluding  trunk  lines,  manned  by  the  high- 
pressure  salesmen. 

Tipster  sheets  and  alleged  sucker  lifets 
were  seized,  every  one  in  the  office  sub¬ 
poenaed  to  apper  before  the  Bureau  of 
Securities  for  a  hearing.  Meanwhile  the 
office  at  37  Beaver  St.,  was  similarly 
raided. 

The  “boiler  room”  method  of  stock  sell¬ 
ing  is  the  safest  for  shady  concerns,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Attorney  General.  The 
method  is  to  telephone  someone  in  Den¬ 
ver,  St.  Louis  or  other  distant  city,  say 
the  name  of  the  prospective  client  has 
been  given  by  a  friend  of  his  whose 
identity  cannot  be  revealed  over  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and  then  get  an  order  for  stock. 
In  no  case  can  the  victim  identify  the 
salesman. — New  York  World. 

We  are  printing  the  above  story  pri¬ 
marily  to  give  our  readers  the  details  of 
the  manner  in  which  crooked  stockbrok- 
erage  houses  play  their  game.  Those  who 
have  been  victimized  by  this  class  of 
brokers  will  more  fully  understand  from 
the  above  the  trap  which  was  set  for 
them.  If  the  reprinting  of  this  item  will 
save  only  one  subscriber  from  the  clutches 
of  these  financial  sharks  we  shall  feel  that 
the  space  is  put  to  good  use.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats 
in  the  brokerage  business,  and  the  only 
safety  is  to  refuse  to  invest  with  any  un¬ 
known  brokerage  house  or  stock  sales¬ 
man. 


Enclosed  find  policy  and  draft  from  the 
Mutual  Benevolent  Association  of  Har¬ 
lingen,  Texas,  that  my  husband  was  in¬ 
sured  in,  and  also  myself.  The  face  of 
the  policy  is  for  $1,500.  and  all  the  as¬ 
sessments  and  dues  have  been  paid  in 
full.  You  will  see  by  the  draft  that  they 
have  only  paid  $135  in  full,  on  the  face 
of  the  policy.  I  am  writing  to  see  if  you 
can  collect  the  balance  on  this  policy.  I 
would  be  very  grateful  to  you  if  you 
could.  MRS.  M.  s. 

Ohio. 


VERY  farm  lawn 
can  and  should  be 
made  a  beauty  spot. 
The  ample  space  and  good  soil 
available  make  possible  a  home 
setting  that  will  be  the  envy  of 
your  less  fortunate  friends  in 
town. 


The  first  and  abso¬ 
lute  essential  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  farm  lawn  is  a 
good  lawn  fence,  one  that  is  not 
only  ornamental,  but  effectively 
keeps  out  chickens  and  all  farm 
animals.  This  need  is  fulfilled  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  beautiful — 


Pittsburgh  Lawn  Fence 


IT  IS  the  one  distinctive  lawn  fence  on  the 
market.  Made  of  heavy  wires  throughout, 
heavily  Super-Zinced,  and  lasts  at  least  75% 
longer  than  fences  made  with  twisted  strands 
of  lighter  wires.  The  rigid  construction  keeps 
the  fence  permanently  neat  and  erect,  and 
the  close  spacing  effectively  bars  all  animals. 
The  Pittsburgh  line  of  fences  also  includes 


hinge-joint  and  stiff-stay  types  of  farm  and 
poultry  fence,  all  made  of  special  formula 
steel  and  Super-Zinced  for  extra  durability. 
By  our  process  the  zinc  is  so  closely  bonded 
to  the  steel  that  it  will  not  flake  or  peel.  The 
“Pittsburgh”  brand  is  a  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Send  the  coupon  for  catalogue  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


Lead-annealed  for  toughness  and  strength 
Lead  COATED  for  protection  against  rust 


Leadclad  fence  is,  of  course,  lead  an¬ 
nealed.  All  good  fence  is.  But  Leadclad 
fence  is  the  only  one  made  with  a  coating 
of  PURE  LEAD,  seven  times  heavier. 
This  coating  defeats  rust,  protects  your 
crops  and  turns  stock  years  after  an  or¬ 
dinary  fence  would  be  rusted  through. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  saving  money 
by  using  Leadclad  fence.  Send  for  a  free 
TVio  no  sample- convince  yourself  that'  Leadclad  is 

Leadclad  catalogue  the  economical  fence  for  you. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO. 

you.  Send  for 
your  copy.  Dept.  2-F 


MOUNDS YILLE,  W.  VA. 


Leadclad  roofing  is 
protected  against  rust 
by  a  coating  of 
PURE  LEAD.  It 
lasts  years  longer. 
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The  face  of  the  policy  is  $1,500,  as 
this  widow  states,  but  under  the  heading 
of  “death  benefits”  the  beneficiary  of  the 
policy  is  only  entitled  to  receive  the 
amount  the  association  collects  from 
insured  in  the  $1  assessment  which  in 
this  case  would  seem  to  be  $135.  No 
doubt  the  insured  believed  upon  his  death 
his  widow  would  receive  the  face  of  the 
policy,  $1,500.  The  case  suggests  the 
wisdom  of  studying  the  conditions  of  a 
policy  before  accepting  it. 


Snob  :  “I  never  associate  with  my  in¬ 
feriors.  do  you?”  Girl:  “I  don’t  know. 
I  never  met  any  of  your  inferiors.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


[  Organized  Co-operation  | 

S  “My  neighbors  and  myself  have  carefully  studied  your  book,  ‘Organized  Z 
~  Co-operation,’  and  we  consider  it  about  the  ‘last  word’  on  farm  co-operation.  = 
jZ  We  in  the  ‘show  me’  State,  but  with  no  ‘rings  in  our  noses,’  wish  The  Rural  s 
E  New-Yorker  success  in  its  battle  for  true  co-operation  which  we  feel  is  be-  z 
“  coming  more  essential  to  the  farmer  who  wants  to  remain  on  the  farm.” — ■  — 

—  R.  D.  F.,  Missouri.  z 

We  have  a  number  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  which  we  are  closing  Z 

—  out  before  they  begin  to  look  shop-worn.  " 

The  book  was  not  published  with  any  purpose  to  make  a  profit,  but  r 

—  primarily  to  give  our  friends  in  definite,  simple  and  clear  language  the  prin-  Z 

—  ciples  and  procedure  of  true  farm  co-operation.  " 

—  While  the  edition  lasts  we  are  sending  it  postpaid  for  — 

1  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  l 

i  Send  the  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  = 
|  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiHK 


AUCTION  sale 

Rich-grade  farm  properties,  Milo,  Maine,  Tues- 
6MfV  21,  1929,  on  the  above  date  at  one 
vlnck  P  M..  Atco  Farms.  Owned  by  the  Amen- 
°  n  Thread  Co.,  will  be  sold  at  auction.  Land, 
Gildings,  machinery  and  equipment. 

One  farm  known  as  Gubtil  &  Cookson  Farm, 


>"{!'  barn  106x38  feet  to  accommodate  45  cat- 
!  .  James  barn  equipment.  King  ventilator  sys- 
'  \  milking  machine,  metal-lined  feed  room, 
turn  silos  milk  room,  potato  house,  garage,  town 
water  electric  lights  and  power.  No  bid  of  less 
than  $10,000  will  be  considered. 

,  second  farm,  58  acres,  two-family  dwelling, 
lir^e  barn,  town  water  and  electric  lights.  No 
{‘i  f  of  less  than  $2,500  will  be  considered.  All 
buildings  modern  and  well  kept.  iy2  miles  from 
Milo  Post  Office,  railroad  freight  and  passenger 
rition  Town  of  3,000  population,  bank,  hotel, 
«ne  ‘public  schools,  churches,  thriving  industries. 

i  rare  opportunity  to  get  something  for  a 
small  part  of  what  it  is  worth. 

ARTHUR  H.  BLACK,  Auctioneer. 

Del-Mar-Va  the  Peninsula  of  Plenty 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  supply¬ 
ing  twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
nermeates  entire  Peninsula.  Low  priced  farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing. 
Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes. 
Handsome  descriptive  booklet— FREE.  Address— 167 
llEh.MAR.VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

On  Washington-Riclimond 
Highway,  four  miles  from 
city.  Two  6-room  bunga¬ 
lows,  4  cabins  with  garages  and  large  store  building. 
This  is  a  money  maker;  forks  two  concrete  roads.  Price 
and  terms,  write  E  E.  BR00K8,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 


tourist  camp 


HELP  FURNISHED  FREE  TO  EMPLOYERS— Herdsmen.  Peultrymen,  Milk¬ 
ers,  Tesmslers,  Gerdeners,  Chauffeurs, Couples,  Private,  Commercial, 
Estate,'  elc.  UNGER’S  (Agency)  421  6th  Avenue,  Hew  York  Cily, 

Reliable  over  60  years.  Develop  your 
own  business  near  home. 

M.  C.  MILLIMAN  -  TROY,  N.  Y. 


MEN 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thorsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  W anted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT.  Letehworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  eighth  grade  education;  must 
be  active  and  free  from  physical  deformities 
and  of  good  moral  habits;  salary  $60  to  $90  per 
month  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry;  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  County,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City;  promotion  according  to  ability 
and  service:  for  complete  information  apply  to 
I.EO  .1.  PALMER,  M.D.,  Superintendent,  New 
York  State  Reformatory  .for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  or  elderly  couple  needed  to  board  four 
or  five  men  on  farm;  permanent  home — attrac¬ 
tive  position;  house  unfurnished;  men  have  sepa¬ 
rate  quarters.  ADVERTISER  6420,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted,  waitress  and  housework,  sal¬ 
ary  $50-$60  per  month  and  maintenance;  state 
age.  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TU¬ 
BERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 


MARRIED  Protestant  settled  man,  year  round 
general  outside  work,  lawn,  garden,  cow,  etc.; 
unfurnished  small  house;  enclose  copy  of  ref¬ 
erences  first  letter;  salary  $100.  BOX  217, 
Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  gardener,  single,  good 
milker,  $60  month  and  board,  in  New  Canaan, 
Conn.  ADVERTISER  6426,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


WANTED— A  young  girl,  Protestant,  for  general 
housework  in  the  country,  no  cooking;  one 
who  would  rather  have  a  good  home  than  high 
wages,  with  old-fashioned  people,  where  the 
Bible  is  studied.  S.  J.  MAC  KENZIE,  317  West 
45th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Manual  training  instructor,  and  to 
assist  with  the  care  and  training  of  retarded 
boys  in  a  small  private  school  in  the  country,  40 
miles  from  New  York  City;  resident  position; 
state  age,  reference  and  salary  expected.  BOX 
A,  Katonah,  N,  Y. 


HOME  for  man  for  few  hours’  daily  work; 

chance  to  raise  chickens  on  own  account;  50 
miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  6434, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple  with  no  children  desiring 
.  good  home  rather  than  high  wages;  garden¬ 
ing,  general  housework;  small  family,  no  wash- 
mg:  must  be  sober,  honest;  references.  AD- 
'  ERTISER  6437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  wanted.  Summer  boarding-house.  $75. 

WEAVER,  9259  224th  St.,  Queens  Village, 
L-  I„  N.  Y. 


"  ANTED — Man  familiar  with  hog  raising  and 
m&at  curing  for  far  western  ranch.  ADVER- 
1 ISER  6439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  year  around,  capable  married 
man,  familiar  with  farm  work  and  willing  to 
work;  work  for  grown  sons  also  if  any;  also 
two  test-cow  milkers  single;  one  three  times 
and  one  four  times  a  day;  send  references  with 
application.  FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg, 
*'  ■  J. 


W  ANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  must  be 
good  milker  and  all-around  farmhand;  $75 
Month  and  board;  reference  required  AD- 
'  b-RTISER  6454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1  ARMER  and  wife  to  live  year  round  in  two- 
room  cottage  on  gentleman’s  farm,  Dutchess 
tounty,  N.  Y.;  man  to  do  general  farm  work; 
v.ite  neat  housekeeper  and  good  plain  cook; 
'arm  three  miles  from  village;  food  provided, 
"  aoes  $100  per  month ;  highest  references  re¬ 
quired.  ERI.UND.  131  Stewart  Avenue,  Gar- 
City,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

'CANTED — Gardener,  farmer  and  caretaker; 

Long  Island;  best  references  for  reliability 
required;  married,  without  children;  $100  and 
cottage.  Write  or  call  DR.  FLOYD,  114  E. 
•Gth  St.,  New  York  City. 


MAN,  foreign  born,  for  poultry  work  on  com¬ 
mercial  farm  in  New  Jersey,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City;  German  preferred;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  6456, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER’S  helper  at  Jersey  seashore;  young 
girl,  neat  and  obliging;  experience  unneces¬ 
sary;  wages  $7  per  week.  MRS.  L.  C.  GOET- 
TING,  Jr..  Heights  Terrace,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  houseworker,  good  eook,  family  three 
ladies;  no  laundry;  Pittsfield,  Mass.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farm  hand,  able  to  handle 
horses  and  do  some  milking;  $40  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  6463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man,  some  experience,  for 
general  farm;  $40  month,  board  and  room. 
ADVERTISER  6465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W ANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  man  of  good 
character  to  work  on  dairy  farm  on  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6452,  care  Rural  New- 
Yot  ker. 


WANTED — Person  of  good  character,  trust¬ 
worthy  and  clean,  who  wishes  to  work  in 
country  for  cooking  and  assist  in  general  house¬ 
work  in  small  house  for  family  of  two  and  hired 
man;  ideal  home  surroundings;  one  day  off 
per  week:  position  permanent;  wages  $30  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  6472,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  childless,  35-45;  woman,  cook,  general 
housework ;  man,  licensed  auto  driver  and 
handy  man;  Southern  New  Hampshire;  two  in 
family.  STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  Peter¬ 
borough,  N.  H. 


Situations  Wanted 


MILK  route  in  New  Jersey  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  retail  milk  route,  over  250  quarts, 
about  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  like  to  connect  with  a  growing  milk 
concern;  will  Invest;  Christian,  33.  ADVER 
TISER  6418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  general  farm,  single 
man,  44,  good  habits;  drive  team,  tractor, 
milk.  ADVERTISER  6427,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  Swiss,  24  years  old,  experienced 
in  dairy  and  farm  work,  wishes  position  on 
small  private  estate.  ADVERTISER  6428,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER,  experienced  normal  graduate,  would 
like  principaiship  of  small  department  or  a 
one-room  school  for  the  coming  year.  HAR¬ 
LAN  WILTSE,  Purling,  N.  Y. 


RAISED  on  farm,  now  in  city,  wants  work 
general  or  chicken,  for  Spring  and  Summer. 
ADVERTISER  6447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  consort-nurse  to  elderly 
person,  in  or  out  of  town.  ADVERTISER 
6450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER,  with  boy  19,  desires  housework  on 
farm  or  caretaker;  boy  good  milker.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  gardener  and  house-man 
in  private  family;  colored,  married,  with  or 
without  quarters.  ADVERTISER  6438,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  all 
branches,  private  and  commercial.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  farm  manager,  familiar  with  im¬ 
provements,  maintenance,  production,  desires 
appointment  offering  opportunities,  with  com¬ 
pensation  commensurate  with  services  and 
ability;  married,  aged  40,  adult  family.  P.  O. 
BOX  1081,  Stamford,  Conn. 


POSITION  desired  as  manager  of  private  estate 
by  Protestant-American,  age  32,  married,  one 
child;  have  managed  large  farm  for  past  six 
years;  capable  and  reliable;  no  liquor;  gradu¬ 
ate  of  agricultural  institute  and  Syracuse  For¬ 
estry  School;  have  traveled  extensively;  willing 
to  go  anywhere;  salary  desired  $250  per  month 
and  house,  or  will  take  position  as  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  large,  well-established  boys’  camp; 
am  able  to  furnish  excellent  references  as  to 
my  character  and  integrity.  ADVERTISER 
6436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  *. 


WANTED — June  1,  housekeeper’s  position,  ex¬ 
cellent  cook,  highest  references;  particulars 
and  salary  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6433, 
cars  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  Jewish,  23,  some  experience,  wants 
position  on  up-to-date  general  farm  or  estate. 
HARRY  KONOWITZ,  108-62  53d  Ave.,  Corona, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  38,  married,  no  children;  15 
years’  practical  experience,  Cornell  training; 
9  years  manager  commercial  egg  farm;  wants 
position  June  1,  commercial  or  private.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  womai)  would  help  with  house¬ 
keeping  on  small  farm  or  boarding-house. 
MRS.  MCDONALD,  226  E.  76th  St.,  New  York 
City-. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  40,  single,  experi¬ 
enced,  industrious,  willing,  reliable  worker, 
temperate;  references;  state  particulars. 
GEORGE  THORNTON,  229  W.  46th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED — Single,  American-Protest- 
ant,  farm  experience,  poultry,  fruit,  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  6391,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager,  first-class 
poultryman,  single,  honest  and  reliable,  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  experience  showing  excel¬ 
lent  results;  please  state  salary.  ADVERTISER 
6443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  thoroughly 
experienced,  single,  desires  position  where 
honest  effort  and  hard  work  are  appreciated. 
ADVERTISER  6441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  dairy  or  poultry  farm;  steady 
and  reliable;  wife  board  three  or  four  men.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  26,  single,  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  two  years’  college  training;  thoroughly 
understand  the  business  and  will  take  full 
charge;  desire  position  where  conscientious,  in¬ 
telligent  work  and  good  results  are  appreciated; 
excellent  references:  please  state  wages:  per¬ 
sonal  interview  desired.  BOX  513,  Amherst, 

Mass. 


HONEST,  reliable  couple  want  position  on  farm; 

man  can  take  care  of  poultry  and  garden; 
wife  good  eook  and  help  in  house;  are  willing 
to  go  as  caretakers.  ADVERTISER  6461,  care 
|  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  desires  position  on  poultry 
or  duck  farm,  six  years’  experience;  capable, 
willing  worker;  understand  machinery;  clean 
habits;  Protestant,  age  26.  ADVERTISER 
6466,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  life  experience,  training; 

capable  getting  best  results;  desires  respon¬ 
sible  position:  $100.  ADVERTISER  6464,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  open;  lifetime,  practical,  scien¬ 
tific,  experience  all  branches;  have  big  paying 
method,  industrial  farming;  retaining  fat,  elimi¬ 
nation  leaches,  waste  production;  products, 
labor,  construction;  unsurpassed  profitable  mar¬ 
keting  plans,  assuring  success;  highest  cre¬ 
dentials.  ADVERTISER  6468,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  poultryman, 
capable  of  taking  entire  charge.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  ; 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  five  acres,  modern 
house,  ten  rooms,  large  barn,  every  kind 
fruit  and  berries;  have  run  road-side  stand  and 
gas;  on  State  road  to  Cape;  for  particulars, 
L.  C.  HALL,  R.  F.  D.,  Kingston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  an  established  tea  room  on 
the  best  road  in  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER 
6363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY  76  acres  in  Trumble  County,  Ohio;  fair 
buildings  near  cement  road,  near  country  club; 
nice  high  land;  a  dairy  farm  for  $3,000,  $1,200 
cash;  no  agent.  JERRY  E.  MILLER,  Rt,.  1, 
Middlelield,  Ohio. 


FOR  RENT  or  shares,  six-room  house,  with 
long  water-front,  suitable  for  duck  farm;  also 
big  poultry-house.  HULL  E.  TUTHILL,  Mat- 
tituck.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  lease,  with  buying  option,  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  farm,  1,000  capacity;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred,  within  100  miles  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  0399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  to  let — 30  acres  of  tillable  soil  suitable 
for  truck  gardening;  small  house  without 
modern  improvements;  40  miles  out  Westchester 
County;  low  rent  to  reliable  and  responsible 
party.  F.  J.  HELLER,  295  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


$1,000  GETS  tourists’  lodge,  Albuny-Buffalo 
Turnpike;  large  house,  newly  painted,  furni¬ 
ture;  price  $3,000.  LUTHER  SNIDER,  Car¬ 
lisle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm  or  Summer  home;  high 
elevation;  for  further  information,  write  BOX 
58,  Shutesbury,  Mass. 


MAN  (44),  formerly  postmaster  and  owner  of 
successful  general  store,  desires  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  to  manage  or  assist;  may  in¬ 
vest  in  business  later.  ADVERTISER  6419,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 17  acres  land,  large  barn,  garage, 
3  chicken-liouses,  trout  brook,  6-room  cottage; 
located  5  miles  from  Torrington  or  Winsted, 
Conn.,  on  State  road;  bargain  for  quick  buyer. 
MR.  JOSEPH  LAMBOUR,  Box  274,  Torrington, 
Conn. 


GARAGE  and  grocery,  only  garage  doing  busi¬ 
ness;  well  located;  work  year  around.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Most  complete,  .up-to-date  poultry 
plant  in  Pennsylvania,  stock  3,500  breeders; 
5,000  brooding  capacity.  ADVERTISER  6449, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — 7-room  bouse,  all  improvements,  6 
acres,  5  minutes’  walk  commuting  station, 
28  miles  New  York;  poultry  house,  garage,  500 
hens,  income  $115  weekly;  New  Jersey;  $4,000 
cash  required.  ADVERTISER  6430,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSE,  2  acres,  on  paved  road,  Millville,  N. 

J.,  suitable  gasoline  station;  lunch,  poultry; 
price  $2,000,  $1,300  cash  required.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  6431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  an  up-to-date  farm 
with  35  or  40  cows,  preferable  in  New  York 
State,  five  brick  stores,  all  leased;  up-to-date 
house,  all  improvements,  fine  garages;  this 
property  is  located  on  the  Hudson  Boulevard, 
North  Bergen,  N.  J.  Inquire  LOUIS  FIALA, 
Meat  Market,  504  Hamilton  Avenue,  North 
Bergen,  N.  J.  Not  further  than  50  or  60  miles 
from  New  York  City. 


FOR  LEASE — Will  lease  7  acres  of  tillable  soil 
with  200-foot  frontage  on  State  highway,  suit¬ 
able  for  road  stand  or  vegetable  market.  Ap¬ 
ply  MRS.  B.  L.  LOWITS,  249  Passaic  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  .1.  Phone,  Hack  9448. 


FOR  SALE  —  Grocery,  gas  station,  16-room 
house  for  tourists,  garage,  2  acres  of  land; 
5  miles  to  Schenectady;  for  particulars,  A. 
VEDDER,  Princetown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  opportunity  to  quick  buyer, 
general  store  on  Long  Island,  post  office  at¬ 
tached;  established  1852;  will  make  good  lease; 
if  interested  don’t  miss  this;  curiosity  seekers 
don’t  answer.  ADVERTISER  6440,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  in  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  125  acres, 
high  location  witli  view  of  Catskili  Mountains; 
1,000  apple  and  200  peach  trees,  also  variety 
of  other  fruit  trees;  25  acres  are  cultivated 
land,  35  acres  woodland;  8  room  Dutch  colonial 
house;  all  buildings  in  fine  condition  and  re¬ 
cently  painted;  price  $13,000.  DIETZ  BROS., 
Larchinont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  acreage;  must  be  on  State 
road,  New  York  State;  with  or  without 
buildings,  good  elevation,  price  must  be  reason¬ 
able  according  to  value.  ADVERTISER  6444, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.' 


WANTED — Country  store  and  dwelling,  New 
York  State;  full  particulars  and  price  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6445,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THIS  is  your  chance- — 5%  acres  land  in  Virginia 
on  James  River;  two  good  buildings;  in  a 
village  of  600  population;  no  waste  land;  $800. 
A.  HALL,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty  acres  land,  half  mile  from 
lake,  two  miles  from  town;  $6  per  acre;  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  6446, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  country  estate,  among 
Litchfield  Hills;  55  acres,  large  house,  all 
modern  improvements,  barn,  chicken  houses; 
river  running  through  land.  ADVERTISER  6470, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


208  ACRES,  120  woodland  and  pasture,  38  till¬ 
able;  5  miles  from  Newburgh;  brook  running 
through  farm;  18-room  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  porch  on  three  sides,  large  attic;  dairy, 
latest  improvements;  outbuildings  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  sacrifice  to  settle  estate.  ADVERTISER 
0469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  country  home  in  Del 
rooms  and  attic;  water  i 
shade  trees,  lawn,  garage,  cliicl 
25  acres  good  level  land;  neighbor 
road  partly  finished  will  pass  el 
through  property;  completely  and  tastefu1 
furnished  for  immediate  occupation:  mild 
year  climate;  for  quick  cash  sale  include  Che' 
rolet  ear  and  radio;  bargain  $1,900.  ADVI 
TISER  6459,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  122,  for  rent;  buildings  remodeled  and 
equipped  for  grade  A  raw;  sold  registered 
Guernsey  herd;  concessions  to  owner  of  regis¬ 
tered  or  tested  herd  if  taken  at  once;  refer¬ 
ence.  DR.  JOHN  L.  KELLY,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHFUL  Summer  home  in  Adirondaeks 
hunting  and  fishing  region  near  St.  Lawrence 
River;  seven  rooms,  garage,  studio,  garden,  or¬ 
chard:  one  acre;  village  convenient:  cheap.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  $50,000,  100-acre  estate.  $25,000, 
$5,000  cash:  superb  location;  don’t  buy  unless 
you  see  fortune  in  lakes:  subdivision;  building 
developments.  BOX  41,  Highview.  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE — Two  lots  at  Bayside,  L.  1.;  no 
reasonable  offer  refused,  terms,  also  at  Hack¬ 
ensack.  N.  J.  M.  QUARFELD,  348  E.  34th  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — 3  to  5  acres  with  or  without  build¬ 
ings  in  Westchester  County;  must  be  reason¬ 
able;  not  above  Hawthorne.  G.  SCHMEICHEL, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.;  new  home,  all  improvements;  terms. 


FOR  SALE — 132-acre  farm,  located  two  miles 
from  Lew  Beach,  Bull.  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  excellent 
trout  stream  running  through  premises:  bargain 
if  sold  at  once.  Address,  14  CLINTON  AVE., 
Ossining,  West.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Stocked  and  equipped  farm;  rental 
may  be  paid  in  supplies  to  owner;  state  ex¬ 
perience;  immediate.  ADVERTISER  6467,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6.00;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fine  quality  white  clover,  $6  per  60- 
lb.  can.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted.  MAPLECREST  FARM, 
Cottekill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  maple  syrup,  $2.50  gallon,  delivered 
in  fourth  zone.  CLARK  BRIGHT.  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh  picked  balsam  pillow,  tilled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks; 
helpful  in.  asthma,  refreshing  in  the  sick  room 
and  shut  ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweetheart  and 
friend;  cretonne  cover;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25,  postage 
paid,  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE, 
No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hen  manure,  no  bedding,  $10  per 
ton  in  quantities.  M.  A.  SHAW,  Box  25(1, 
Belcliertown,  Mass. 


WANTED — Boarders,  large  farm  home,  radio, 
lights,  telephone;  ideal  place  for  rest;  near 
New  York  bus  line.  MRS.  MARK  COVENEY, 
Mansfield,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Sharpless  moto  milker,  absolutely 
new,  demonstrated  two  fairs,  never  been  on 
a  cow;  32-volt  motor;  $85  complete.  W.  A. 
BROWN,  Elwood,  N.  J. 


CHILDREN  boarded  on  farm.  ADVERTISER 
6432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  retired  business  man  desires  com¬ 
fortable  room,  plain  wholesome  food  on  farm 
within  hour  and  a  half  New  York  City,  West¬ 
chester  County  preferred;  rate  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  6435,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Addresses  of  wild  flower  lovers  for 
exchange  purposes;  nothing  for  sale.  DR. 
M.  R.  SHARPE,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon, 
delivered  in  third  zone  parcel  post,  cash  witli 
order.  U.  F.  WEBSTER,  R.  F.  D.  1,  East: 
Higligate,  Vt. 


WANTED — An  infant  to  care  for  in  own  home 
in  country;  have  own  milk;  best  cure,  home 
surroundings;  Western  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  wanted,  reasonable’  board.  JEAN 
MILLER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted,  ideal  place,  fresh  eggs, 
milk,  vegetables,  $8  per  week.  ADVERTISER 
6462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Board  or  room,  pleasant,  clean 
farmhouse,  White  Mountains;  mother,  daugh¬ 
ter  4;  June  to  October;  please  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  6471,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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VERYTHING 


A  Farm  Washer 
Should  Be / 

^  '  HERE  is  a  big  difference  in  spending  nearly 


For  homes  with  electricity , 
the  Maytag  is  available 
with  electric  motor . 


FREE 

for  a  Week’s  . . . 

♦  ♦  .  Washing 

The  Maytag  must  make  good  every 
claim  before  you  are  obligated  to 
keep  it.  Any  Maytag  dealer  will  send 
you  one  for  a  free  trial  washing  in 
your  own  home  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  or  telephone  the  nearest 
dealer  for  a  Maytag  today.  Try  this 
new,  easy,  economical  way  of  washing. 

Spend  the  extra  time  for  recreation, 
with  your  children,  your  chickens  or 
garden.  If  the  Maytag  doesn’t  sell 
itself,  don’t  keep  it. 


The 

Gasoline 

Multi- 

Motor 


a  day  to  do  a  farm  washing  and  doing  it  in 
an  hour  or  two.  Yet  that  is  only  one  reason 
why  the  Maytag  holds  first  place  among  farm 
women. 

The  Maytag  seamless,  cast-aluminum  tub  is 
all  washing  space — holds  four  gallons  more  than 
ordinary  washers,  and  keeps  the  water  hot  for  an 
entire  washing. 

The  Maytag  washes  by  water  action  alone 
with  safety  for  the  most  delicate  garments.  The 
Gyratator  is  counter-sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
so  that  it  will  not  tangle  the  clothes  nor  catch 
buttons. 

The  Roller  Water  Remover  automatically  ad¬ 
justs  the  tension  for  a  thin  handkerchief  or  a  bulky 
blanket.  It  has  a  safety  feed  and  self-reversing 
drain-plate.  It  swings  and  locks  in  seven  differ¬ 
ent  positions,  but  cannot  swing 
while  the  rolls  are  in  motion. 


Step 
on  it 

and 

Away 

ttjoesj 


Gasoline  or 
Electric  Power 

The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 
represents  15  years  development. 
Built  only  for  the  Maytag  by  Maytag 
— the  world’s  largest  manufacturer 
of  single  cylinder  gasoline  engines. 

It  is  a  modem,  high-grade  gasoline 
engine,  in-built,  so  compact  that  it 
is  interchangeable  with  the  electric 
motor  by  removing  four  bolts.  There 
are  no  belts  to  line  up.  A  woman 
can  start  and  operate  it  easily. 

High-grade  bronze  bearings  are 
used  throughout.  Carburetor  has  but 
one  adjustment  and  is  flood -proof. 
Equipped  with  high-tension  Bosch 
Magneto  and  speed  governor. 


A  Churn  Attachment 


Deferred  Payments  You'll  Never  Miss 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

EASTERN  BRANCH : 

851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Maytag  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  8s  Son.  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.Z. 


Maytag  Radio 
Programs 

WBZ-A,  Boston.  KDKA. 
Pittsburgh.  WCAU,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  WTAM,  Cleveland. 
WLW,  Cincinnati.  KYW, 
Chicago.  WCCO.  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  KOIL,  Omaha.  KMBC, 
Kansas  City.  WBAP,  Fort 
Worth.  KGW,  Portland. 
KFRC,  San  Francisco.  KNX. 
Los  Angeles.  KLZ,  Denver. 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City.  CFCA, 
Toronto.  KMOX,  St.  Louis. 
WJR.  Detroit. 

Over  50  stations  now  on 
the  schedule ;  watch  news¬ 
papers  for  date  and  hour. 


F-5-29 


The  washer  that  holds  world  leader¬ 
ship  now  offers  you  a  high-grade  three- 
gallon  churn  attachment.  The  churn 
sets  over  the  gyratator  post  of  the 
Maytag  and  the  same  power  that  washes 
your  clothes  churns  the  butter.  Water 
placed  in  the  washer  tub  about  the 
churn  keeps  the  cream  at  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  churning  temperature.  It  takes 
but  a  minute  to  get  it  ready.  It  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  cleaned. 
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A  Bunch 


Poor-growing  Pears 

Twelve  years  ago  I  set  two  pear  trees,  one  a  Seckel 
and  one  a  Bartlett.  They  have  grown  in  that  time 
only  about  six  to  eight  inches  in  height.  Each  year  a 
few  small  pears  come  on  each  but  are  of  no  worth.  1 
have  fertilized  them  frequently,  loosened  the  soil 
around  them,  yet  they  remain  the  same.  Soil  is  sandy. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.  s.  F. 

HIS  is  a  very  poor  growth.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  how  a  pear  tree  could 
make  much  less  growth  and  still  be 
living.  Sometimes  the  trouble  is 
traceable  to  winter-injured  nursery 
stock.  Trees  that  have  been  left  out 
in  the  nursery  over  Winter  and  have  been  winter- 
injured  will  grow  almost  none  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  but  may  then  take  hold  and  come  along  well. 
Pears  are  especially  likely  to  suffer  because  they 
are  more  tender  than  apples.  Furthermore,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  trees  to  be  injured  the  first  Winter  they  are 
set  and  be  checked  so  severely  that  they  never  fully 
recover.  You  can  secure  some  idea  as  to  whether 
this  explanation  fits  your  case  by  cutting  off  a  few 
of  the  smaller  branches  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
wood  is  badly  browned  or  blackened. 

Of  course  there  is  pear  psylla  and  woolly  aphis 
which  might  stunt  the  trees,  but  hardly  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  could  stunt  them  so  effectively  as 
you  have  described.  If  you  find  the  wood  badly 
blackened  you  will  save  time  by  pulling  out  the 
trees  and  replanting. 

Growing  Raspberries 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  best  results  from  a  pur¬ 
ple  raspberry  bed? 


of  Fruit 

Answered  by  H.  B.  Tukey 

rather  than  the  rule  in  Western  New  York.  The 
cool,  rainy  spells  that  are  all  too  frequent  during 
Western  New  York  blossom  periods  are  familiar -to 
all  who  have  lived  there.  It  is  also  common  observa¬ 
tion  that  trees  that  are  in  protected  locations  are 
more  likely  to  set  fruit  in  adverse  seasons.  Some 
growers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  success  of  Bald¬ 
win  in  Western  New  York  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  variety  is  sufficiently  self-fertile  to  set  fruit  by 
itself  even  when  the  weather  is  against  satisfactory 
cross-pollination  by  insects.  There  is  no  denying 
that  this  is  a  very  important  factor,  and  it  may  be 
the  seat  of  the  whole  trouble. 

It  would  seem  worth  while  to  try  ringing.  In  late 
May  or  the  first  week  in  June,  take  a  sharp  knife 
and  cut  through  the  bark  into  the  sapwood  clear 
around  two  or  three  of  the  scaffold  limbs  of  the 
offending  trees.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  a 
strip  of  bark ;  merely  do  a  good  job  of  cutting  deep 
through  it.  If  the  result  is  an  increase  in  fruit,  you 
will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how 
to  help  the  situation  on  the  other  branches  and  on 
the  other  trees. 

Valuation  of  Hudson  River  Fruit  Land 

What  is  orchard  land  worth  in  the  vicinity  of  lied 
Hook,  N.  Y.?  What  is  it  worth  with  a  well-cultivated 
orchard  of  five  acres  of  20  years  standing?  The  distance 
from  the  village  and  the  main  line  railroad  is- about 
three  miles  on  good  country  road.  a.  s. 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 

There  are  not  many  fruit  sections  where  the  value 
of  fruit  land  is  likely  to  be  more  variable  than  in 
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The  bed  is  some¬ 
what  in  hills  like  potatoes.  This  was 
caused  by  plowing.  If  I  plow  away  from 
the  bushes,  go  crossways  with  a  cultiva¬ 
tor,  then  the  long  way  in  the  row  with  a 
spring-tooth  harrow,  then  plow  back  again, 
would  this  cause  harm  to  the  roots?  What 
kind  of  fertilizer  and  liow  applied,  be¬ 
fore  plowing  back  or  after?  Should  it 
be  put  right  on  the.  bushes  or  alongside? 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  B. 

Do  not  work  the  soil  too  deep.  You 
will  get  better  results  from  shallow 
plowing  and  shallow  cultivation.  A 
good  method  is  to  plow  up  to  the  plants 
in  t  lie  Fall,  and  plow  away  from  them 
in  the  Spring.  This  is  a  common  pro¬ 
cedure  in  many  raspberry  sections,  the 
plowing  always  being  just  as  light  as 
can  be  done.  Barnyard  manure  is  a 
good  fertilizer.  If  you  cannot  get  that, 
try  a  3-8-10  commercial  fertilizer,  that 
is  one  containing  3  per  cent  nitrogen, 

8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  10  per 
cent  potash,  applying  it  at  the  rate  of 
500  to  800  lbs.  per  acre.  Keep  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  out  away  from  the  plants.  It 
has  been  found  well  to  spread  it  broad¬ 
cast  in  the  row  and  drag  it  in  with  a  harrow. 

Late-bearing  Baldwins 

1  have  about  120  tine  apple  trees,  planted  21  years 
ago.  There  is  a  block  of  Baldwins.  Some  trees  bear 
very  few  scattering  fruits.  They  blossom  full  and  look 
as  though  they  would  yield  a  good  crop.  Some  trees 
have  a  few  bushels  of  fruit,  and  some  Baldwin,  King 
and  Spy  trees  bear  but  a  few.  The  trees  have  a  spread 
of  35  feet,  with  trunks  2%  to  3%  ft-  tall  from  the 
ground  to  the  scaffold  limbs.  The  land  has  been  worked 
every  year.  The  other  varieties  are  doing  well. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  n.  K. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  Baldwin  trees 
are  the  sole  offenders  or  not,  but  they  certainly  of¬ 
fer  sufficient  problem  in  themselves  to  warrant  dis¬ 
cussion.  This  same  complaint  has  been  frequent 
from  many  sections  of  Western  New  York  during 
the  last  few  seasons,  and  those  who  are  supposed  to 
do  the  explaining  are  hard  pressed  to  keep  new 
ones  coming  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  each  chang¬ 
ing  season.  First  it  was  too  much  cultivation.  Then 
it  was  too  few  good  varieties  for  pollination.  Later 
the  suggestion  has  been  that  the  weather  has  been 
bad  at  blossoming  time,  and  has  prevented  insects 
from  carrying  on  their  job  of  cross-pollination. 
Frankly  there  are  a  great  many  who  are  puzzled 
over  the  situation.  In  your  case  you  have  varieties 
for  pollination,  good  vigor,  and  trees  that  should  be 
bearing,  yet,  as  in  many  other  similar  instances,  the 
trees  blossom  but  do  not  set  fruit.  If  there  is  any¬ 
one  who  has  not  only  an  explanation  but  a  remedy 
as  well,  he  will  be  listened  to  attentively  by  a  great 
number  of  growers. 

The  explanation  that  appeals  most  is  that  which 
lays  the  blame  on  poor  weather  conditions  at  blos¬ 
som  time.  Records  for  many  years  have  shown  that 
good  weather  at  blossom  time  is  the  exception 
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Questions 


arsenate  of  lead,  2%  lbs.,  in  water  to  make  100 
gallons.  . 

5.  For  all  varieties  when  Montmorency  cherries 
show  red  on  one  side,  lime-sulphur,  2 y2  gallons ;  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead,  2%  lbs.,  in  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

The  schedule  for  apples  is  as  follows : 

1.  Delayed  dormant  ( when  leaves  of  blossom  buds 
are  out  y±  to  y2  in.),  lime-sulphur,  11  gallons;  lead 
arsenate,  2*4  lbs. ;  nicotine  sulphate,  %  pint,  in 
water  to  make  100  gallons. 

2.  Pre-blossom  (when  blossoms  show  pink,  or 
earlier  if  a  rainy  period  threatens,  two  pre-blossom 
applications  may  be  needed),  lime-sulphur,  2%  gal¬ 
lons;  lead  arsenate,  2 y2  lbs.,  in  water  to  make  1(H) 
gallons. 

3.  Calyx  (when  the  last  of  the  petals  are  falling), 
lime-sulphur,  2 y2  gallons ;  lead  arsenate,  2 y2  lbs. : 
nicotine  sulphate,  one  pint,  in  water  to  make  100 
gallons. 

4.  About  the  first  of  July,  lime-sulphur,  2 y2  gal¬ 
lons;  lead  arsenate,  2 y2  lbs.,  in  water  to  make  100 
gallons. 

The  schedule  for  plums  is  as  follows : 

1.  While  buds  are  dormant,  lime-sulphur,  11  gal¬ 
lons,  in  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

2.  When  shucks  are  off  young  fruits,  lime-sulpliur, 
2  gallons;  lead  arsenate,  2%  lbs.,  in  water  to  make 
100  gallons. 

3.  From  14«  to  20  days  later  (apply  before  rainy 
periods),  lime-sulphur,  two  gallons,  in  water  to 
make  100  gallons. 

4.  Before  fruit  ripens  (apply  before 
rainy  periods),  lime-sulphur,  two  gal¬ 
lons,  in  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

Barnyard  manure  is  as  good  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  you  can  get.  If  you  have  to 
use  a  commercial  fertilizer,  try  a 
3-8-10.  Apply  at  the  rate  of  500  to  800 
lbs.  per  acre. 

The  red  raspberry  plants  should  be 
cut  back  this  Spring  to  a  height  of 
about  3 y%  to  4  ft.,  depending  upon  their 
vigor,  and  the  weak  ones  thinned  out 
entirely.  They  need  no  other  pruning. 
The  black  raspberries  should  have  the 
lateral  shoots  shortened  to  4  to  8  in. 
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This  picture  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Scales,  of  Worcester  Go.,  Mass.  It  shows 
a  field  of  strawberries,  the  plants  set  in  April.  1928,  and  photograph  taken  in 

No  ran  her 


the  region  mentioned.  In  the  vicinity  of  Red  Hook 
there  is  level,  sandy  loam  and  there  is  upland  stony 
and  slate  loam.  The  upland  soil  may  be  so  shallow 
as  to  be  untillable,  or  it  may  be  deep  and  approach 
the  silt  type.  The  deeper  silt  type  is  the  more  valu¬ 
able,  while  the  shallow  type  is  more  abundant  and 
worth  half  to  a  third  as  much.  Exposure  and  air 
drainage  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration.  It 
has  been  possible  to  secure  orchard  land  for  $50  an 
acre,  though  the  better  land  will  run  closer  to  $150. 
Orchards  have  been  offered  for  $500  an  acre— that 
is,  good,  middle-aged  orchards  of  good  varieties.  In 
some  nearby  sections  land  will  not  change  hands  for 
less  than  $1,000  an  acre.  You  can  see,  therefore, 
that  you  should  know  the  opinion  of  residents, 
neighbors  and  disinterested  parties  before  buying 
orchard  land  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  There  is 
good  land  there,  and  the  outlook  is  splendid,  but  a 
little  caution  is  necessary  before  purchase. 

Spraying,  Fertilizing  and  Pruning 

Can  you  toll  me  how  to  spray  cherry,  prune  and 
apple  trees?  What  kind  of  fertilizer  should  I  use  on 
black  and  red  raspberry  plants?  When  should  I  cut 
them  back  and  how  much  ?  F.  E.  L. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  schedule  for  sour  cherries  is  as  follows : 

1.  Just  before  the  blossoms  open,  lime-sulpliur, 
2 (4  gallons,  in  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

2.  When  flic  petals  fall,  lime-sulphur,  2 14  gallons: 
arsenate  of  lead,  2 y2  lbs.,  in  water  to  make  100 
gallons. 

3.  Ten  days  after  petals  fall  or  when  shucks  are 
off,  lime-sulphur,  2*4  gallons ;  arsenate  of  lead,  214 
lbs.,  in  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

4.  For  all  varieties  when  Early  Richmond  cher¬ 
ries  show  red  on  one  side,  lime-sulphur,  214  gallons ; 


The  Cull  Question 

N  THESE  days  of  overproduction  of 
many  crops  there  is  much  cussing 
and  discussing  of  the  cull.  In  potato 
circles,  it  is  proposed  to  classify  na¬ 
tionally  the  various  grades  so  that  in 
years  of  heavy  production,  marketing 
of  one  or  more  of  the  lower  grades  for 
human  food  can  be  prohibited.  It  is 
believed  that  with  such  a  proportion  of  the  crop 
withheld  from  the  market,  the  better  grades  would 
supply  all  demands,  and  at  prices  that  would  leave  a 
profit  to  the  producer. 

The  apple  grower  who  sees  quantities  of  unat¬ 
tractive,  small  and  damaged  apples  offered  for  sale 
at  low  prices  in  competition  with  his  finer  fruit 
may  well  sympathize  with  his  potato  friends,  and 
hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  prac¬ 
ticability  and  effectiveness  of  this  scheme. 

To  be  sure,  we  already  have  national  and  8tate 
apple  grades  which  classify  the  several  colors  and 
conditions  of  apples  quite  comprehensively.  Many 
feel  that  IT.  S.  No.  2  apples  are  as  poor  as  should 
be  permitted  sold  in  closed  packages.  Undoubtedly, 
in  years  when  the  commercial  crop  is  over  30,000.- 
000  barrels,  the  crop  would  net  back  more  money  if 
nothing  poorer  were  packed. 

Our  present  laws  permit,  however,  marking  as 
‘‘ungraded"’  any  sorts  or  conditions  of  apples.  This 
has  resulted  in  many  apples  of  below  No.  2  grade 
being  packed  and  sold  to  the  detriment  of  returns 
for  better  grades.  It  has  also  enabled  careless  or 
unscrupulous  growers  and  packers  to  pack  their 
low  grade  culls  with  their  better  fruit  in  a  more  or 
less  deceptive  manner  to  the  discredit  of  the  apple 
industry.  This  has  led  many  to  clamor  for  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  ungraded  classification  for  closed 
packages  and  the  compelling  of  all  apples  in  closed 
packages  to  be  graded  and  marked  the  standard 
grades. 

At  first  glance  this  may  seem  a  promising  way  to 
escape  from  the  competing  cull.  Suppose  we  think 
around  the  subject  a  bit. 

Why  are  culls  so  evil  that  we  wish  to  outlaw 
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tlKTii?  Is  it  not  because  they  are  a  delusion  and 
disappointment  to  the  consumers  and  discourage 
rather  than  encourage  the  use  of  apples,  especially 
in  rears  of  plenty,  when  consumption  should  he 
stimulated?  It  is  evident  from  their  low  prices  that 
Hiev  are  of  less  value  pound  for  pound  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  than  large,  perfect  fruit.  The  lower  price  is 
their  only  attraction  to  the  buyer.  Lured  by  lower 
prices,  many  consumers  purchase  these  inferior  ap- 
pltw.  After  experiencing  the  task  of  peeling  and 
cutting  away  an  excessive  amount  of  waste,  there 
remains  a  disappointing  remnant  of  useful  fruit. 
They  are  more  than  likely  to  choose,  for  the  next 
meal,  apricots,  prunes  or  canned  fruit  rather  than 
-o  through  such  a  thankless  task  again.  I  once 
knew  a  farmer  who  took  up  spraying  his  trees  be¬ 
cause  it  was  his  chore  to  fix  the  apples  for  the  pies 
end  puddings  his  wife  would  bake,  and  he  swore 
he  would  not  be  bothered  with  wormy,  crooked  ap¬ 
plet  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  better  grades,  by 
saving  in  labor  and  waste,  make  cheaper  pies  even 
at  higher  cost  per  pound.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
consumption  would  be  stimulated  by  keeping  the  in¬ 
ferior  fruit  away  from  the  consumer.  Also  that  she 
could  pay  more  for  good  than  poor  apples  and  not 
increase  the  cost  of  her  desserts. 

Since  it  seems  desirable,  then,  to  keep  the  culls 
away  from  the  city  markets,  and  “ungraded”  packs 
are  the  only  ones  in  which  they  can  legally  be 
packed,  why  not  outlaw  “ungraded”  apples  and 
compel  the  grading  of  all  apples  sold  in  closed 
packages?  Of  course,  to  be  desirable,  such  a  change 
should  be  advantageous  to  the  majority  of  producers 
and  consumers.  Now  it  happens  that  many  of  our 
apples  in  the  East  are  grown  in  orchards  of  moder¬ 
ate  size  by  growers  who  have  not  the  help  or  equip¬ 
ment  rapidly  and  accurately  to  grade  their  apples 
and  be  sure  they  will  meet  the  legal  requirements 
of  the  grades.  A  considerable  proportion  of  their 
crop  may  be  of  good  quality,  and  it  may  be  possible 
when  picking  and  when  carefully  placing  the  run 
of  good  fruit  in  the  package,  to  keep  out  the  objec¬ 
tionable  apples.  In  this  way  the  careful  grower  may 
be  able  economically  to  superintend  both  the  pick¬ 
ing  and  packing  of  his  apples  and  get  them  into 
storage  or  market  with  a  minimum  of  bruising  and 
delay.  There  may  be  a  few  more  of  off-colored  or 
superficially  defective  apples  than  would  be  permis¬ 
sible  for  No.  1  or  fancy,  but  so  many  fit  for  the 
best  grades  that  to  mark  them  commercial  or  No. 
2  would  unduly  prejudice  the  buyer  against  them. 

There  are,  also,  many  absentee  owners  who  em¬ 
ploy  the  most  reliable  superintendents  they  can  get. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  demonstrated  that  with  the 
best  intent  on  the  part  of  the  owner  it  is  impossible 
to  be  sure  that  certain  men  have  the  organizing  and 
executive  ability  or  intelligence  to  insure  a  correct 
grading  and  marking  of  an  apple  crop  in  the  several 
grades.  There  are,  also,  many  large  users  of  apples 
such  as  pie  bakers,  restaurant  chains,  institutions, 
etc.,  who  require  apples  of  reliable  keeping  and 
cooking  quality  who  prefer  freedom  from  bruising 
and  quickness  of  storing  to  strict  grading,  and  will 
contract  for  a  good  ungraded,  orchard  run  with  culls 
and  ciders  out  and  a  definite  proportion  of  No.  1 
fruit. 

To  prohibit  packing  and  marking  “ungraded” 
would  be,  in  their  cases,  very  prejudicial  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  growers  and  buyers  and  detrimental  to 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  handling  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  crop,  especially  for  local  mar¬ 
kets  where  direct  contact  between  grower  and  re¬ 
tailer  exists.  It  has,  however,  often  occurred,  that 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to  what 
shall  be  considered  “culls”  and  “ciders”  where  these 
are  supposed  to  be  kept  out  of  the  pack.  It  would 
therefore  seem  most  desirable  that  the  law  should 
be  changed  so  that  apples  marked  “ungraded”  shall 
pass  “17.  s.  No.  2”  requirements.  This  would  keep 
the  most  objectionable  fruit  off  the  market  except 
in  open  packages  or  bulk.  Controlling  these  meth¬ 
ods  of  marketing  is  another  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  apples  unfit  for  U. 
S.  No.  2  grade  be  kept  off  the  market.  Also,  that 
growers  and  packing  organizations  should  plan  their 
picking  and  packing  operations  and  equipment  so  as 
to  deliver  their  apples  to  the  consumer  in  the  best 
physical  condition  possible.  We  cannot  expect  a 
iree,  steady  consumption  of  apples  unless  they  sat¬ 
isfy  both  the  dealer  and  the  consumer. 

New  York.  e.  stuart  hubbard. 


Quality  in  Potatoes 

PAPER  has  recently  been  published  in  Scotland 
discussing  the  ways  in  which  the  quality  of 
potatoes  may  lie  improved.  According  to  the  agri- 
c-ultural  authorities  in  Scotland  there  are  11  factors 


which  have  a  bearing  on  the  quality  of  potatoes. 
They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Variety. — They  recognize  certain  differences  in 
the  varieties  of  potatoes  grown  in  Scotland  and 
some  varieties  produce  better  quality  potatoes  than 
others. 

2.  Soil  Type. — Potatoes  grown  on  sand  or  gravel 
are  of  better  quality  than  those  grown  on  muck  or 
clay. 

3.  Season. — Potatoes  produced  during  a  dry  sea¬ 
son,  especially  a  dry  Fall,  are  of  better  quality  than 
those  grown  in  a  wet  season. 

4.  Maturity. — Mature  potatoes  are  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  for  table  purposes  than  immature. 

5.  Time  of  Planting.— Early  planted  potatoes  are 
usually  of  better  quality  than  late  planted  potatoes. 

0.  Green  Sprouted. — Potatoes  grown  from  seed 
sprouted  in  the  sun  are  better  than  those  grown 
from  seed  direct  from  the  cellar. 

7.  Fertilizer. — Potatoes  receiving  an  abundant 
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amount  of  fertilizer  are  of  better  quality  than  those 
grown  on  land  that  is  deficient  in  fertilizer. 

S.  Lime. — Sour  soil  grows  better  quality  potatoes 
than  sweet  soil. 

9.  High  nitrogen  fertilizers  tend  to  produce  poor 
quality  potatoes. 

10.  High  phosphorus  fertilizers  tend  to  produce 
good  quality  potatoes. 

11.  High  potash  fertilizers  tend  to  produce  good 

quality  potatoes.  l.  h.  w. 

A  Beetle  That  Eats  Insects 

What  is  the  English  name  of  the  beetle  enclosed? 
Should  it  be  encouraged  or  killed  as  a  friend  or  foe  to 
gardeners  and  agriculturists  in  general?  What  do  they 
feed  upon?  They  are  in  my  cellar  where  there  is 
nothing  but  coal  and  hot  air  !  E.  A.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

IIE  fine  bluish  beetle  with  the  red  thorax  and 
legs  sent  by  E.  A.  K.  is  fortunately  as  useful  to 
man  as  it  is  attractive  in  looks.  It  is  known  as  a 
ground-beetle,  and  although  it  might  exist  for  a 
time  in  Winter  on  “hot  air  and  coal  dust”  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  depend  on  any  such  rarefied  food 
during  its  active  life  in  the  Summer.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  lives  on  other  insects  which  it  catches  and 
devours.  The  grubs  which  hatch  from  eggs  de¬ 
posited  by  this  ground-beetle  also  live  upon  other  in¬ 
sects  and  are  therefore  friendly  to  the  gardener. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  make  a  business  of  rear¬ 
ing  on  a  large  scale  such  useful  insects  as  these, 
and  turning  them  loose  in  our  gardens  and  orchards 
to  help  in  controlling  noxious  insects.  If  we  can  find 
a  way  to  use  these  beneficial  insects  on  a  large  scale 
they  may  save  us  much  labor  and  expense  in  spray¬ 
ing,  and  a  whole  lot  of  worry  and  trouble,  o.  w.  h. 


Attractive  Garden  Pool 

THE  picture  on  this  page  shows  a  bird  bath  and 
fish  pool  built  in  his  garden  by  Mr.  M.  .T.  Omara. 
of  Connecticut.  The  pool  is  in  shape  like  a  baseball 


diamond.  From  home  base  to  second  is  six  feet; 
from  first  to  third  is  three  feet,  and  it  is  three  feet 
deep.  Ten  bags  of  cement  and  30  of  sand  were 
used.  The  side  walls  are  eight  inches  thick.  The 
overflow  is  into  a  vessel  filled  with  stones,  buried 
deeply  in  the  sand. 

The  pool  is  bordered  with  hardy  flowers,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  has  pond  lilies  growing  in  the  water. 
Five  goldfish  find  this  an  agreable  place  to  live. 
The  picture,  taken  by  his  son,  shows  Mr.  Omara 
standing  by  (lie  pool.  The  bird  bath  is  in  one  piece 
with  water  pipe  through  the  middle. 

There  is  great  satisfaction  in  such  an  attractive 
piece  of  garden  furniture.  It  is  good  to  look  at 
and  think  about,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  it 
is  all  the  home  handiwork  of  Mr.  Omara  and  his  sou. 


Farm  News  From  Western  Maine 

Spring  is  with  us  again  and  with  it  has  come  the 
maple  sugar  making.  Is  there  anyone  who  has  had  a 
hand  in  operating  a  sugar  orchard,  listened  to  the  tinkle 
of  the  sap  dripping  into  the  empty  buckets,  gathered 
the  sap  after  the  buckets  were  filled,  fed  the  fire  under 
the  pans  where  the  sap  boiled  and  smelled  the  aroma 
which  rose  with  the  steam  from  the  boiling  syrup,  who 
does  not  feel  his  blood  quicken  when  the  warm  days 
of  Spring  indicate  that  sap  is  running? 

In  this  section  there  are  many  small  maple  orchards, 
from  100  to  400  trees,  and  a  few  from  500  to  1,500. 
Nearly  all  are  fitted  up  with  evaporators,  only  a  few 
using  the  old  style  pans.  A  few  orchards  are  provided 
with  covers  for  the  buckets,  these  keep  out  a  great  deal 
of  bark  and  dirt  as  well  as  x’ain  or  snow.  Most  buckets 
are  uncovered  and  in  event  of  rain  or  snow  the  contents 
are  dumped  on  the  ground.  This  frequently  results  in 
the  loss  of  considerable  sap.  Most  of  the  product  is 
sold  as  syrup  in  near-by  towns  or  used  at  home,  very 
little  being  made  into  sugar. 

“Fixing  fence”  is  now  in  order,  and  the  old  saying, 
“Good  fences  make  good  neighbors,”  is  as  true  today 
as  ever.  Usually  our  deep  snows  break  fences  down 
badly,  so  that  it  takes  considerable  time  to  put  them 
into  good  shape.  Last  Winter  the  snow  was  lighter 
than  usual  here,  so  we  may  get  off  easy  this  Spring.  We 
find  that  it  pays  to  go  over  our  fences  evei-y  four  to 
six  weeks  during  the  Summer.  Often  we  find  a  broken 
post  or  one  or  more  wires  pulled  apart,  anil  a  prompt 
repair  saves  our  stock  from  getting  into  the  crops. 

Soon  we  can  plow  some  of  the  south  slopes,  and  then 
the  planting  will  begin  with  spinach,  beets,  carrots, 
onions  and  early  peas.  Our  local  markets  are  eager  fox- 
native  peas  before  the  Fourth  of  July,  anil  we  have  to 
step  lively  to  get  them  planted  early  enough  to  supply 
that  demand.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
•having  our  peas  ready  at  a  time  when  our  customers  are 
anxious  to  get  them,  and  not  be  obliged  to  hunt  for 
buyers. 

I  noticed  the  inquiry  of  G.  H.  on  page  500,  regarding 
a  small  Hubbard  squash.  We  have  grown  a  strain 
called  the  Kitchenette  Hubbard  which  produced  squashes 
weighing  from  5  to  8  lbs.,  this  is  about  the  size  most 
housewives  like  to  buy.  This  is  a  true  Hubbard  in 
looks  and  flavor  and  was.  I  believe,  developed  by  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Hubbard.  Under  our  conditions  it  is  not 
quite  so  fruitful  as  the  large  Hubbard,  and  does  not 
grow  nearly  as  much  vine,  so  we  can  plant  the  hills 
closei-.  We  planted  Golden  Hubbard  two  years  and 
■had  good  crops  of  fine  quality  squashes  but  our  cus¬ 
tomers  could  hardly  be  indxxced  to  try  them,  everyone 
wanting  the  green  squashes.  I  wonder  whether  others 
have  had  the  same  experience  or  is  this  just  a  peculiarity 
of  our  market? 

The  drive  by  the  Extension  Service  to  get  farmers  to 
graft  unprofitable  varieties  of  apples  to  the  New  England 
Seven  is  being  pushed  this  Spring.  Varieties  included  in 
the  New  England  Seven  are  :  McIntosh,  Spy,  Delicious, 
Baldwin,  Wealthy,  Gravenstein,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing.  To  illustrate  the  need  for  such  grafting,  a  bulle¬ 
tin  recently  issued  by  the  Experiment  Station  giving  a 
study  of  the  management  of  93  orchard  farms  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  county,  states  that  51  varieties  of  apples  were 
found  on  these  farms.  Many  of  these  varieties  are  of 
almost  no  value  either  for  home  use  or  for  market,  and 
many  othei-s  which  are  of  good  quality  are  grown  in  so 
small  quantities  that  there  is  no  established  market  for 
them.  This  multiplication  of  varieties  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  small  profits  from  our  orchards  for  several 
years.  While  other  varieties  than  the  seven  are  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  home  orchard  the  addition  of  eight  more 
varieties  would  give  a  list  that  would  please  the  most 
exacting. 

A  40-mile  ride  recently  gave  a  good  opportunity  to 
see  the  effect  of  the  frost  on  the  roads.  The  dirt  roads 
show  an  amount  of  heaving  seldom  equalled  and  many 
vei-itable  quagmires,  pi-actically  impassable  for  autos 
and  almost  so  for  teams.  Where  the  roads  have  been 
surfaced  with  gi-avel  they  are  in  fair  condition,  when 
the  frost  comes  out  the  entire  road  settles  together 
and  the  surface  is  rutted  but  little. 

Where  the  roads  have  been  built  with  a  heavy  rock 
or  gravel  base  and  gravel  surface  they  ax-e  as  good  as 
in  the  Summer.  Modern  road  construction  costs  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  per  mile  compared  with  the 
cost  of  building  the  old  gravel  sui-face  l-oads,  but  when 
we  consider  that  it  gives  us  a  good  road  for  12  months 
of  the  year  and  the  road  is  not  torn  to  pieces  by  frost 
and  crushed  into  the  subsoil  in  two  or  three  years  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  the  most  economical  in  the  end. 

Franklin  Co.,  Me.  H.  I,,  s. 


From  a  Friend  in  the  West 

Tiie  apricot  tx-ee  just  outside  my  window  is  in  blos¬ 
som  (April  22),  so  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  Spring  weather.  We  had  a  good  i-ain  a  day  or 
two  ago,  which  does  not  happen  so  late  as  this  every 
year.  I  am  just  putting  out  some  Mastodon  strawberry 
plants  today.  It  is  late  to  do  this  but  we  are  late  all 
around  this  year.  I  am  certainly  enjoying  the  chance 
I  have  to  dig  around  in  the  dirt.  I  have  been  rebuild¬ 
ing  irrigation  ditches  that  are  close  to  some  cottonwood 
trees,  and  their  roots  make  ditching  hax-d.  They  are 
on  a  place  I  bought  since  I  came  back  to  Idaho  and  are 
going  to  be  girdled  “when  the  moon  gets  right.”  My 
first  White  Rock  chicks  are  due  to  come  off  down  at  tin* 
hatchery  the  day  after  tomorrow.  If  I  get  as  good  a 
hatch  and  as  nice  chicks  as  a  friend  got  from  some 
eggs  f  gave  her  I  shall  be  pleased.  miller  purvis. 
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Blue-pod  Mediums 

Bean  growing  in  Wyoming  County, 
New  York,  is  a  matter  of  periodical  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  respect  to  varieties — that  is  to 
say,  the  periodical  popular  variety.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade  the  Canadian  mar¬ 
row,  Wells  red  kidney,  Nova  Scotia 
marrow  and  now  the  Perry  marrow  have 
been  the  popular  choice  for  one,  two  or 
three  years. 

The  Blue-pod  Medium,  while  it  never 
lias  been  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the 
farmers,  has  its  followers  the  same  as  all 
the  other  less  popular  varieties.  The  past 
year  or  two  has  brought  to  mind  the  fact 
1  hat  the  acreage  of  this  variety  has 
dropped  off.  It  is  difficult  to  attribute 
any  reason  for  this  condition  other  than 
the  well  known  vagaries  of  the  growers 
to  plant  the  variety  that  augurs  to  bring 
the  highest  price  at  harvest  time. 

The  Blue-pod  Medium  derives  its  name, 
as  is  apparent,  from  the  color  of  the  pods. 
The  color  runs  from  a  bright  purple  to 
shades  of  blue  on  the  entire  pod  occa¬ 
sionally.  Usually,  though,  there  is  a  blu¬ 
ish  purple  hue  to  only  a  part  of  the  pod, 
beginning  with  a  light  tinge  about  mid¬ 
way  and  growing  deeper  as  it  progresses 
toward  the  free  end  of  the  pod. 

The  pods  contain  from  three  to  six 
beans,  four  and  five  being  common.  The 
stalk  is  quite  prolific  in  the  production 
of  branches  and  leaves,  and  it  also  pro¬ 
duces  several  long  runners  which  as  a 
rule  bear  pods.  During  the  first  week  or 
two  of  growth  the  Blue-pod  Medium  is 
characteristically  the  same  as  other  me- 


Tarring  Corn 

I  notice  the  question  and  answer  re¬ 
garding  crow  repellents  on  page  676. 
This  reminds  me  of  my  own  experiences 
in  the  70’s.  My  uncles  used  tar  on  the 
seed  corn  they  planted.  They  used  a 
round  bottom  iron  kettle.  This  was  filled 
less  than  half  full  of  corn,  then  the  corn 
was  covered  with  warm  water.  They 
were  particular  about  the  temperature  of 
the  water.  The  purpose  was  to  warm 
the  corn  so  it  would  warm  the  tar  and 
keep  it  warm  while  the  corn  and  tar  were 
being  stirred  together.  Of  course  the 
surplus  water  was  poured  away  before 
the  tar  was  put  in.  Then  it  was  stirred 
with  the  wood  paddle,  and  the  tar  would 
stick  to  the  corn  even  if  it  was  wet.  With 
reasonable  stirring  would  make  a  very 
even  coat.  In  those  days  corn  planters 
were  not  at  all  in  common  use  and  suffi¬ 
cient  dust  and  ashes  were  stirred  in  so 
the  tar  would  not  coat  the  hand  that 
dropped  the  seed.  Your  reply  states  that 
plenty  of  elbow  grease  is  needed.  The 
right  amount  of  heat  in  the  corn  will  save 
the  elbow  grease.  a.  m.  Gordon. 

Connecticut. 


Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 

CHICORY 

Chicory  is  a  tall-growing,  sturdy  plant 
with  handsome  blue  to  white  blossoms 
that  cling  closely  to  the  stem  and  remain 
open  only  during  the  morning  hours.  The 
juice  is  milky,  the  stem  is  hollow  and  the 


Lumber  Lima  Bean  Supports 


diuta  varieties.  The  young  plants  spring 
from  the  ground  to  a  height  of  about  two 
inches  and  then  the  upward  growth  is 
practically  nil  for  a  few  days.  The  first 
cultivation  of  medium  varieties  is  difficult 
because  of  this  characteristic ;  extreme 
care  must  be  used  to  prevent  covering 
with  dirt  from  the  cultivator  teeth. 

This  bean  variety  most  invariably  pro¬ 
duces  a  good  yield  and  a  large  growth  of 
vines.  Its  powers  of  resistance  to  diseases 
and  unfavorable  weather  are  no  less  and 
perhaps  no  greater  than  the  other  varie¬ 
ties  grown  here  with  the  exception  of  the 
•Perry  marrow  and  the  California  red 
kidney. 

The  writer  helped  raise  10  acres  of 
Blue-pod  Mediums  a  few  years  ago  and 
the  yield  was  approximately  30  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Before  the  crop  was  pulled 
the  field  appeared  a  solid  mass  of  vines; 
the  rows  were  choked  with  the  foliage 
of  the  stalks  and  runners.  In  fact,  there 
was  such  a  growth  of  vines  that  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  was  experienced  in  pulling. 
The  vines  piled  up  in  front  of  the  puller 
knives  to  such  an  extent  that  frequent 
stops  were  necessary  to  free  them.  In 
places  the  beans  would  be  tied  together 
by  the  long  runners  for  the  width  of  two 
or  three  rows. 

In  bunching  from  the  puller  rows,  a 
string  of  vines  five  or  six  feet  long  could 
be  pulled  along  with  every  forkful.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  rake  them  before 
bunching,  but  the  snarled  condition  of 
the  large  growth  of  foliage  precluded  the 
efficient  use  of  such  methods. 

A  notable  crop  of  Blue-pod  Mediums 
was  raised  last  year  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  by  Arthur  C.  Elwell.  An 
average  yield  of  26  bushels  to  the  acre 
was  raised  on  a  field  of  seven  acres.  The 
crop  returned  an  income  of  $100  an  acre 
in  addition  to  paying  for  the  seed. 

H.  B.  P. 


Bean  Poles  From  Lumber 
Yard 

Here's  a  city  gardener  who  goes  to  the 
lumber  yard  instead  of  the  woods  for 
bean  poles.  He  lias  a  large,  Avell  culti¬ 
vated  suburban  garden  in  Park  Ridge, 
111.  He  lays  much  store  on  his  Lima 
beans  and  builds  what  may  be  considered 
a  staked  and  ridered  fence  clear  across 
the  garden.  On  this  structure  the  vines 
disport  themselves  without  let  or  hin¬ 
drance. 

The  poles  or  stakes  are  10  feet  long 
and  iy±  inches  wide  and  thick.  The  riders 
are  of  the  same  material  and  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  yard  are  considered  a  waste  product, 
but  they  cost  four  cents  a  pole.  They  are 
so  tied  that  they  form  a  strong  support 
scheme  for  an  entire  season.  The  way 
this  man  takes  care  of  his  garden  para¬ 
phernalia,  these  poles  last  several  seasons. 

Illinois.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


huge,  fleshy  roots  are  sometimes  parched, 
ground  and  used  as  a  coffee  adulterant. 
Sticks  of  ground  chicory  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  grocery  stores,  and  they  are 
used  mainly  by  our  foreign  population 
for  flavoring  coffee.  The  young  leaves  are 
said  to  be  excellent  as  greens,  while  suc¬ 
culent  young  roots  may  be  fried  like  par¬ 
snips.  There  are  cultivated  varieties  of 
chicory,  but  they  are  seldom  grown  in 
America.  The  plant  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Holland  about  1785  by 
Governor  Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts,  who 
sowed  the  seeds  in  his  Dorchester  gardens 
for  greens.  Today  the  vicinity  is  over¬ 
run  witli  the  blue-blossomed  pest. 

The  wild  form  of  chicory  is  a  persistent 


The  mottled  seeds  of  chicory  resemble 
cigar  stubs  under  the  microscope. 

weed  in  meadows,  pastures,  along  road¬ 
sides  and  in  waste  places  generally,  occa¬ 
sionally  invading  cultivated  crops.  It  can 
be  destroyed  only  by  grubbing  out  the 
roots  while  the  ground  is  wet,  although 
sheep  seem  to  be  fond  of  grazing  on  the 
foliage.  The  plant  is  a  perennial  that 
grows  from  both  roots  and  seeds. 

Chicory  seeds  are  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  angled,  light  brown, 
mottled  with  darker  shades,  and  crowned 
with  a  fringe  of  tiny  scales.  Under  the 
microscope  they  have  somewhat  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cigar  stubs.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  found  in  grass  and  clover  seed. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 


The  farm-relievers’  problem  is  to  fix  it 
so  that  a  bumper  crop  won’t  bump  the 
farmer. — Arkansas  Gazette. 
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as  low  as  lOe  per  pound 
in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents 
Wanted.  Write  for  circular 
and  sample. 

T1IEO.  BURT  A  SONS 
Box  65,  Melrose,  Ohio 


ROCK  PLANTS 

Rare,  hardy,  choice.  5  for  $1.00 — 12  for  $2.00 

So.  1—  Achillea tomentosa.  No.  2 — A juga  reptans.  No.  3— 
Armenia  maritime.  No.  4 — Helianthemum.  No.  5 — Sedum 
acre.  No.  6 — 8.  album.  No.  7 — S.  stoloniferum.  No.  8 — 
S.  reflexum.  No.  9— Sempervivum  teetorum.  No.  1(1 — S. 
globiferum.  No.  11— Veronica  incana.  No.  12— V.  allioni. 
Order  by  number.  Cash  with  order. 

NORTHRORT  NURSERIES,  Northport,  L.  I. 

40  years  nurserymen. 


Vegetable  Plants,  Millions  of  Them 

We  spray  for  quality,  grown  on  new  soil,  insuring  bet¬ 
ter  crop  yield.  Cabbage,  Tomato— dozen  leading  varie¬ 
ties:  200— $1.00,  600— $1.25,  1000— $2.25  paid.  Express 
$1.25—1000.  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato:  200— $1.00, 500— $1.75, 
1000— $3.25  paid.  Thousands  satisfied  customers,  means 
satisfaction.  1.  T.  COUNCIL!,  k  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


FOB  SALE-Cow  Peas  and  Wilson  Soy  Beam. 
SIMPSON  BROTHERS,  Milford,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Senator  Dunlap— 100,  90c;  300,  $2.25;  600,  $3; 
1.000,  $5.  Premier-Biar  Joe-Cooper-Stevens  L. 
Champion  -  Jumbo  -  100,  $1;  300,  $2.25;  500, 
$3.60;  1,000,  $6  Figrure  each  variety  separate. 
Everbearing  Champion— 26,  75c;  60,  $1;  100. 
$1.60;  600.  $5;  1.000. $10.  Mastodon— 25,11;  60. 
$1.76;  100,  $3;  200  $5;  600,  $9;  1,000,  $16.  We 
can  fill  your  order,  large  or  small,  with  true 
to  name,  strictly  fresh  dug  plants,  from  new 
plantings.  Write  for  prices  tor  Black  Purple 
and  Red  Raspberry  Plants.  F.  G.  MANGOS,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  IT  Delivered  Prices. 

PLANTS  nUWaltl  If  State  Inspected; 
300 — $2.00,  1000—  se.  60.  All  prepaid.  100—  $1.00. 
Bunched  and  trimmed.  Grown  to  perfection  in  our  rich 
soil.  OltRA  KILTON,  Eagle  Farm  Cardens,  Manchester,  N.  II. 


8  FECI  A  L  OFFER!  $$>POST 
STEAM  BERRY  PLANTS  ^  PAID 
160  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield 

HAMPTON  A  SON  R.  7  BANGOR,  MICH. 


SPECIAL  SPRING  OFFER! 

50  Gladiolus,  Rainbow  mixed— First  size. 
6  Tuberoses— Fine  colors. 

6  Dahlias,  mixed — Best  varieties. 

Above  Collection  for  $2.50  postpaid 

KABEL  NURSERY  CO. 

3248  Cumberland  Rd.  Berkley,  Mich. 


c°tion'of  4  Chrysanthemums,  3  Dahlias, 

Phlox.  Iris,  and  Perennial  Clumps— 25  in  all  fur  $2.00, 
postpaid.  SMITH  k  SON.  428-440  Cbanoellor  Art,,  Newark, N.  J. 


VARIETIES  — GEORG EOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
'•Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  S5.  Color  eir 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.Y 


TV  A  TJT  TiC  Choice  varieties,  labeled:  10— $2  OO; 
hr filHjllVo  good  labeled,  12 — $1.50;  unlabeled, 
15 — $1.00,  postpaid.  AMU  CORWIN.  R.  No.  3,  Ntwliur(|h.  N.  t. 


MlCHIfl.tN  «nmn  DiHl-lA  TUBERS.  Write  for  our  Surprise 
Collection  otter.  Valley  Hidge  Farm,  Bloomingdule,  Mieb. 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  mixed6™*™1 

Sent  prepaid  for  $1  .OO.  MILL  FARM, Middleburg, N.  Y. 


60 


LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI  .25  assorted.  1  O  Dahlias, 
SI. 25.  Catalog.  GLAOAKLU  FARMS,  ChicBpee  Falls, Mis,. 


Rnvumm!  >s  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental, 
DOA  VVUUU  Well  rooted  plants,  $1.20  dozen,  deliver¬ 
ed.  MAX  NCKSEItT,  Mineral.  Virginia. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  postpaid  anywhere,  i$5. 

Catalog  other  bargains.  THE  CASSEl  NURSERY.  Mantua,  Ohio 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Leading  Varieties.  True-to-Name.  Free  from  Disease 
ALSO  SOME  YAMS 

Write  now  fur  Price  List  giving  Cultural  Directions 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

50  Yellow  and  50  Reds 

will  be  sent  Postpaid  to  your  address  494  nr. 
upon  receipt  of . 

100  Yellow  and  100  Reds  n  _ 

with  25  Yams,  sent  Postpaid  for .  2.00 

Write  for  prices  in  large  lots 

L.  &  F.  Dondero,  Box  254,  Vineland,  N.  J 

4,000,000 
Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Variety 

Yellow  Jersey  and  Big  Leaf  Up  River 

$1.50  Per  1000 

Shipping  Point.  Cash  With  Order. 

C.  E.  BROWN  BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL. 

PI  A 1VTQ  Sen*  by  ExPress  or  Parcel  Post 
*  Lifliii  1  aJ  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B. 


Cabbage .  $  .35 

Cauliflower . 

Tomato . 

Pepper  and  B.  Sprout.. 

Sweet  Potato . 

Beet  and  Lettuce _ 

Catalog  free. 


100 

500 

1000 

$  -35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

-65 

2.00 

3. 50 

.75 

200 

3.40 

-85 

2.25 

375 

.60 

1.85 

3. 00 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

C.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sew  el 

5000 
or  More 
Per  M 
$125 
3.00 
3  10 
350 
2. 90 
2.75 


MILLIONS  Cabbage,  Cauliflower  Plants 

June,  July  Delivery.  Best  strains  Danish  Seed,  chemically 
treated.  Golden  Acre,  Jersey,  Copenhagen,  Surebead 
Succession,  Enkhuizen  Savoy,  Flatdutch,  Ballhead  lied’ 
Postpaid : 200-6Sc;  500-$  1,25 ; l,000-$2. 25; Collect: 6,000-’$7  60' 
Snowball  Cauliflower:  60-40e;  200-$1.00;  600-$2  25:  1  000- 
$3.76.  Bermuda  Onion  Plants:  200-60.;  600-$1.00;  l’uoo- 
$1.76.  Transplanted  Tomatoes:  36-46c;  100-$1.00:  l’ooo- 
$10.  Port  Mellinger,  Dept.  H,  North  Lima,  Ohio 


Millions  V  egetable  Plants  8, 

\U  o  l.-iifi  iil/l  n it  G.l >  Dn  1  iL  aa  M  O ........ . — _■  _  _ _  v. i  .  i  , 


CABBAGE— 

Wakefield, Danish  Isalihead, Succession, Flat Dutch*' 30(^1 

$1,  500— $1.26,  1000 — $2.25  postpaid.  Express  $1.60 _ 

1000.  Tomato  Plants—  Baltimore,  Matchless  Stone  same 
price.  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper:  500—  $2,  1000— 
$3.60.  Canners  and  dealers  get  our  wholesale  price 
on  Tomato  Plants.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


PI  A  NTQ  POSTPAID— A 11  varieties:  Beet,  Caull- 
«  #"%  IM  I  9  ^  j£lZ'Lce:  3  doz.,  25c; 

,,  ,,  „  .  __  WO.  50c:  10U0,  $3  OO;  6000.  $10.00 

Cabbage:  3  doz.,  25c;  8  doz.,  40c;  400,  $1.00;  1000  $2  GO 
Sweet  Potato  Aster:  3  dor  ZSc;  lnO,  65c.  delery  ’Tomato 
Pepper  Zmnfa:  3  doz  40c;  100,  85c:  1000,  $6.>5.  Ear 
Plant  Coleus.  Coreopsis,  English  and  Shasta  bastes.  Pansy 
Dianthus,  Snapdragon.  Salvia.  Verbenis:  doz.,  40c:  3  doz 
$1.00;  100.  $2.00.  KOHRER-S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa! 


O  AHHAOh  PLAN  T S— Varieties:  Copenhagen 
Market,  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Dan 
ish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch— now  ready;  $1.00  per  1000 
Stone,  Baltimore  and  Jionny  Best  Tomato  Plants  $i  06 
per  1,000.  Ruby  King  Pepper,  $2.50  per  1,000.  Snowball 
Cauliflower,  $3.50  per  1,000,  charges  collect;  Cash  with 
order.  Ask  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 
CLIFFORD  V.  CUTCIIINS,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va. 


TOMATO  PLANTS: 


Six  varieties.  By 
express,  $1.50 

..  _  thousand.  By  pre 

paid  mail,  500-$l.o0;  1,000-$2.50.  Svveetpeppers  by  pre¬ 
paid  mail.  100-7oe;  200-$1.25;  600-$2.50;  1,000-$4.60.  By 
express,  $8.00  thousand.  Also,  Cabbage  plants.  All 
varieties,  including  Copenhagen  and  Golden  Acre,  $1,00 
thousand  and  charges.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tilton,  Gi 


Large  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 


6  -  year-old. 
bearing  size, 

-  ^  "Washington, 

*4.f5  per  dozen;  $16.00  per  hundred  postpaid. 

II A  If  V  L.  SQUIRES,  llamptun  Rays,  N.  Y. 


RUHR  PnTATflF*;  BLACK  MERCER,  imported 
DLAllR  TUIAIUCO  stock.  fine  flavor.  Cooks  snowy 
white.  A  great  yielder;  good  keeper.  Seed  $1  a  peck  C.O.D. 

JOHN  TURNER,  It.  1L  2,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES-Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 
pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnsvllla,  N.Y. 


p  A  T>  lLf  CI7  17  INC  DEANS— Certified  Michigan 
*■  JVxYiTl  NLLL/lJ  Robust  l’ea,  California  Red 
Kidney,  Perry  Marrow,  White  Kidney.  Certified  Alpha 
Barley,  Buckwheat,  Potatoes,  Corn.  Write  for  cir 

cular.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  New  York 


FROSTPROOF — Cabbage,  Tomato,  Onion  Plains. 

Leading  varieties:  300— $1.00, 500— $1.25.  1000— $2  00 
paid.  Express  1000— $1.50.  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato:  300- 
$1.50.  1000 — $3  50  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Berry,  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Plants 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dewberry, 
Loganberry,  Wineberry.  Grape,  .Jn Deberry  plants: 
Asparaeus,  Rhubarb.  Horseradish  roots;  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Delphiniums,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Hardy  Carnations,  Oriental 
Poppies  and  ‘.’48  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  wil. 
bloom  this  summer;  Pansies,  Petunias,  Salviasl 
Zinnias  and  other  Annuals;  Roses,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


GLADS 


Best  of  garden  flowers 
—very  easy  to  grow. 
A  trial  of  this  special 
collection  will  make 
you  a  “Glad,  fan.”  We  send  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  growing  prize-winners.  fj>*2 

A  WHOLE  GLAD  GARDEN  O 
100  Large  Bulbs,  at  least  40  beautiful  varieties, 
many  different  colors.  50  for  §1.75,  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID.  Send  for  Glad.  Catalog  “that  is  dif¬ 
ferent” — 300  of  world’s  best  varieties.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  best  Gladiolus  collection  offered 


anywhere. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE  Box  R  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK 


Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  __  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36-pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$  1  .OO  postpaid.  Satisf  ction  guaranteed 

HOWARD  M.  BILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. _ 

cm*  B  gk  I  *%,  S  ■  100  large  bulbs,  good 

ts  ■  jQl  1  3  I  C  1  I  I  mixture,  all  bloom  this 

^  *  year,  $1 .50.  12  choice 

named  Dahlias,  unlabeled.  $1.00.  15  Cannas,  $  1 .00. 

J\  D.  White.  882  Broadway,  No.  Attleboro.  Mass. 


_ _ liaS 

gain  Offer — 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1.00 

RS.  CARL  SALBACH,  pink:  MRS.  EDNA  SPENCER, 
hid;  ETENDARD  de  LYON,  purple;  MRS.  THUS. 
<H,  amber  and  yellow;  BONNIE  BRAE,  blush, 
alogue  value  §2  50. 

»  unnamed  tubers,  mixed  in  handling, 

Send  for  interesting  free  catalog. 

C.  bouts  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
l-M  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn* 
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Mayflowers 

Sundav  was  a  wonderfully  warm  day. 
In  fact  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  to 
have  such  a  day  so  early  in  the  season. 

\Ye  had  all  been  to  church  and  Sunday 
school,  and.  while  I  was  starting  a  little 
fire  in  the  grate,  Mother  and  the  girls 
cleared  the  dinner  table.  We  didn't  really 
?d  a  fire,  but  we'd  kept  one  all  Winter 
and  it  just,  seemed  the  proper  procedure. 
Habit  is  a  peculiar  animal,  easy  to  ac¬ 
quire,  like  a  stray  dog,  but— oh.  so  hard 

to  be’  rid  of  !  . 

I  had  selected  a  good  magazine  and  an 
ca-w  chair  when  Peggy  came  from  the 
kitchen  and  said,  “Daddy,  let’s  go  up  to 
the  farm  and  see  the  Mayflowers.” 

It's  too  early  in  the  season,”  was  the 
reply  that  came'  to  my  lips.  “It  will  be  a 
month  before  the  flowers  are  in  blossom. 

"Please,”  came  the  chorus  from  the 
kitchen  door  as  Betty  and  Dottie  added 
their  entreaties,  and  then  Mother  settled 
the  question  by  saying,  “Take  the  girls 
to  the  woods.  It  will  do  you  good.  You 
need  the  exercise  and - ” 

“All  right,  I'll  go,”  was  the  reply,  for 
I  knew  when  Mother  took  sides  in  an 
argument  it  was  settled. 

We  walked  the  half  mile  or  so  to  the 
farm  where  we  used  to  live,  and  turned 
down  the  familiar  lane  that  cuts  the 
broad  fields  in  half  and  leads  to  the  gully 
with  its  wood-clad  slopes. 

As  we  passed  between  the  fields,  some 
newly  plowed,  a  queer  feeling  came  over 
me.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  trespassing, 
yet  we  had  a  standing  invitation  from  the 
new  owners  to  visit  the  fields  and  woods. 


sunny  spot  we  examined  the  little  wood¬ 
land  posies.  Besides  the  great  variation 
in  colors,  there  were  single  and  double 
blooms.  Some  had  six  petals,  some  eight 
and  many  12  and  14.  All  colors,  all  sizes, 
in  the  one  little  family  of  Hepaticas. 

Dottie,  the  observing  one,  wanted  to 
know  about  the  other  flowers,  and  I  could 
point  out  the  striped  leaf  of  the  adder’s 
tongue  ai^d  the  red  shoot  of  the  Jack-in- 
the-pulpit  peeping  through  the  leaves. 

We  started  for  home  as  the  sun  began 
to  dip  into  the  west,  and  as  we  retraced 
our  footsteps  along  the  lane  that  same 
feeling  came  again  and  the  thought  that 
the  landowner  is  indeed  “master  of  all 
he  surveys.”  He  is  “a  king  with  his  own 
domain.”  T.  T.  J. 

New  York. 


The  Farmers’  Club 

[A  column  for  questions,  answers  and 
experiences  about  farm  practices.] 


Shallow  Planted  Apple  Trees 

I  have  some  apple  trees  that  were 
planted  about  ten  years  ago.  I  just 
bought  the  place  and  I  find  they  were 
not  planted  deep  enough.  Some  of  them 
look  as  though  they  have  been  chewed 
partly  around  near  the  ground.  Would 
it  help  if  I  banked  earth  around  them? 

Rhode  Island.  c.  R.  G. 

If  they  really  are  too  shallow,  more 
earth  around  them  would  be  an  advant¬ 
age.  A  little  mound  around  the  trunk 
would  not  help.  As  much  as  a  cubic 
yard  to  a  tree  would  be  necessary. 


Betty,  Dottie  and  Peggy  Pick  Mayflowers 


I  thought  back  to  the  first  time  Mother 
and  I  had  walked  down  this  lane.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  of  proprietorship. 

“See  the  beautiful  elm  in  that  pas¬ 
ture.”  she  had  said,  and  just  the  way 
Mother  spoke  made  me  know  that  we 
were  akin.  The  thought  had  crept  into 
both  our  minds.  “It  was  ours.  The  creek, 
the  wood  lot,  the  broad  fields;  all  be¬ 
longed  to  us.  It  was  our  own  little  king¬ 
dom.” 

These  thoughts  stole  through  my  mind 
as  we  wandered  down  the  lane.  Soon 
Dottie  removed  her  sweater,  then  Betty 
did  the  same. 

Peggy  looked  with  disdain  and  then, 
turning  to  me,  said,  “It’s  hot,  but  it’s 
easier  to  carry  on  my  back.” 

Soon  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
and  then  far  below  we  discerned  the  bub¬ 
bling  stream. 

The  girls  separated  and  began  a  quiet 
hunt  for  the  beautiful  pink  and  white 
Hepaticas.  It  was  little  Dottie  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  blooms.  There  was  a  shout 
off  to  the  right  and  the  two  older  girls 
scurried  off  in  that  direction. 

The  sight  was  worth  the  mile  journey. 
A  tiny  clearing  had  been  made  on  a  knoll, 
perhaps  50  feet  above  the  bubbling 
stream.  This  open  space  was  carpeted 
with  Mayflowers  of  gorgeous  hues.  The 
Hepaticas  grew  in  huge  clumps  and  the 
colors  ranged  from  deep  blue  through 
pink  to  pure  white. 

As  I  sat  on  a  beech  stump  watching 
the  activities  below,  1  thought  of  the 
wonders  of  nature.  Here  had  been  the 
majestic  woods.  Then  man  arrived  and 
thinned  out  the  trees,  probably  for  fire¬ 
wood. 


And  now  to  cover  the  scar,  nature 
brought  forth  these  dainty  Spring  1 
soms.  Others  would  follow,  for  I  c 
already  see  the  yellow  violet  plants 
mg  their  heads  through  the  leaves. 

As  I  dreamed  upon  the  stump,  I  c 
hear  the  girls  talking  among  themse 
^aid  Betty,  as  she  plucked  only  the  1 
est  and  finest  blooms,  “I’m  going  to 
my  flowers  to  Mrs  Korbel,  who  : 
across  the  street.  She  is  sick.” 

^fsaid  little  Dottie,  as  she  sorted 
vinte  posies  from  among  the  multi 
ot  colored  varieties,  “Mine  are  for  Mo 
exciePt  just  a  few  for  my  teacher.” 

And  though  Peggy  said  not  a  wor 
she  gathered  handful  after  handfu 
Jlooms,  unmindful  of  color  or  siz 
mew  that  the  house  would  be  decoi 
rrom  one  end  to  the  other  with 
bouquets. 

I  he  girls  tired,  and  as  we  sat  in 


The  chewing  around  the  trunk  was 
doubtless  done  by  mice  or  rabbits.  That 
might  easily  kill  the  tree.  Bridge  graft¬ 
ing  by'  springing  in  scions  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  wounded  surface  may  save  them. 
For  partial  girdling  an  old  remedy  was 
putting  cow'  manure  on  and  wrapping 
with  burlap,  sometimes  throwing  earth 
around  the  trunk  also. 


Weed  Killing 

To  kill  horseradish,  pasture  it  one  sea¬ 
son.  Turn  in  early  while  the  plant  is 
young.  One  year  will  finish  it  all.  For 
wild  morning-glory  plow  early,  keep  har¬ 
rowed  well  and  sow  to  buckwheat  about 
July  10,  using  1%  bu.  per  acre. 

Oswrngo  Co.,  N.  Yr.  n.  G.  G. 


Quack  Grass  on  Poor  Soil 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  which  is  used 
for  a  baseball  park.  Quite  a  portion  has 
been  regraded  and  shows  almost  clear 
sand.  The  ground  is  not  very  strong.  It 
is  my  idea  that  if  I  could  buy  quack 
grass  seed  it  would  be  just  the  thing  for 
this  purpose  but  I  don’t  suppose  anyone 
sells  quack  grass  seed.  Can  any  reader 
offer  suggestions  as  to  what  would  be 
best  to  use  to  get  quick  and  durable  sod? 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  doubt  whether  quack 
would  grow  on  that  poor  soil.  At  any 
rate  we  have  never  seen  it  thrive  except 
on  fairly  good  land.  The  experience  of 
others  is  requested. 


Bordeaux  Mixture 

Will  you  please  advise  me  how  much 
blue  stone  to  dissolve  and  how  much  lump 
lime  to  use  to  make  Bordeaux  mixture? 

New  York.  M.  s.  h. 

There  are  various  Bordeaux  prepara¬ 
tions.  One  standard  strength  for  many 
purposes  is  4-5-50,  which  means  4  lbs. 
copper  sulphate,  5  of  lump  lime  and  50 
gallons  of  water.  The  copper  sulphate  is 
dissolved  by  hanging  in  a  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  water.  The  lime  is  prop¬ 
erly  slaked,  so  that  it  is  neither  drowned 
nor  burned,  then  the  two  dissolved  chemi¬ 
cals  are  put  into  the  50  gallons  of  water. 
This  Bordeaux  mixture  must  be  used  soon 
after  making.  The  common  practice  is  to 
hold  the  lime  and,  copper  in  separate  stock 
solutions,  and  make  up  the  proportionate 
amount  desired  for  the  time. 


^  Beautify  Your  Home  at  Small  Cost 


EVERGREENS 


These  soon  grow  into  handsome 
trees  worth  many  dollars.  _ 

We  shin  during  May  and  June 
(Planting  Time) 

SWEET 
WILLIAM 

All  colors; 
hardy,  free 
bloomers;  6 
plants  ...  $1.10 

HARDY 


HYDRAN¬ 

GEAS 

7r, 

P.  G.  Blue, 

Pink,  2  plants 
for  ....  $1.10 

* Field-grouin  Stock  From  Our  150- Acre  Farm 


Dahlia 
Flowered 
Zinnias 
Show  flowers 
of  enormous 
size. 

20  Plants, 

$1.10 

Brilliant  Colors. 

Chinese  Arborvitae 

Fine,  feathery,  deep  green  foliage.  2  years 


SPECIAL  OFFER— 6  EVERGREENS,  3  to 
5-year  trees,  above  selection,  included  without 
extra  charge,  with  each  order  of  $5.50  and 
THIS  WEEK  ONLY. _ _____ 


over. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE,  Each  $1.10 

Selected,  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy.  1  to  114  ft.  high. 


For  $1.10  Postpaid 

Three  to  live-year  trees  are  10  to 
15  inches  high.  2  Norway  Spruce. 
2  American  Spruce,  2  Chinese 
Arborvitae. 

ASTERS  —  Double, 
all  colors;  40  plants 
for  $1.10.  Extra  flue. 
Exhibition  type. 

WEIGELA 
ROSEA 

Deep  pink 
blossoms  which 
are  borne  in 
wonderful  pro¬ 
fusion  and 
make  a  great 
show.  2 
shrubs  .  $1.10 

Hardy  Yellow 
Daisy 

(Coreopsis 
Lanceolata) 
This  is  the  yel¬ 
low  variety  and 
grows  about  2 
feet  tall.  0 
plants  . .  .  .  $1.10 


GOLDEN  BELL 
(Forsythia) 

Its  yellow  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  leaves, 
the  earliest  note  of 
Spring;  very  striking; 
two  plants  . $1.10 

HARDY 

CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUMS 

Btonze,  pink,  white, 
lavender,  red  and  yel¬ 
low;  flowers  measure 
6  to  8  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  6  plants.  .  .$1.10 

MAGNOLIA  TREES 
Bloom  early  In 
Spring;  pink  and 
white;  2  trees.. $1.10 

CHINESE  PYRA- 
MIDAL  ARBORVI- 

TAE,  2-2 y,  feet  high, 

1  foot  wide  at  base, 
each  . $1.10 

SNAPDRAGON 
NOVELTY  SNAP¬ 
DRAGON  (Antir¬ 
rhinum,  22  different 
colors;  40  plants 
(beautiful)  for.. $1.10 

HOLLYHOCK 

Chaters,  double  crim¬ 
son,  yellow,  salmon, 
white,  rose,  maroon, 
N  e  w  p  o  r  t  pink ;  6 

plants  .  $1.10 

DIGITALIS 

(Foxglove) 

White  spotted  rose, 
purple  and  mixed;  6 
plants  . $1.10 

(Nudoflora).  A  handsome,  free-flowering,  ^  _ 

1 1  j  A  1_  _  pink  species.  A  beautiful  variety.  SJ  |  |  I) 

ri3Yuy  Azaleas  Very  hardy.  Ready  to  bloom.  Each  *P  A  ” 

COLUMBINE  —  They 
are  much  used  in  any 
hardy  border  or  rock¬ 
ery;  blue,  pink,  yel¬ 
low  and  other  colors; 

6  plants  for . $1.10 

DELPHINIUM  (Perennial  Larkspur) 
BELLADONNA — Light  Turquoise  blue 
BELLAMOSUM— A  dark  blue  type  of  the 
Belladonna.  Very  decorative  and  lasts  for 
years;  6  plants  for . $1.10 

Japanese  Barberry 

Beautiful  every  month  In  the  year.  2_y®ar' 

Id  plants.  6  for  . . . 

HARDY  CARNA¬ 
TIONS— Large  flower¬ 
ing;  fragrant;  all  col¬ 
ors;  field  grown;  0 
plants  for . $1.10 


HARDY  BUTTERFLY 
BUSH  or  Summer 
Lilac — a  pretty  shrub, 
2  plants  for . $1.16 


ORIENTAL  POPPY 

Brilliant  colors;  scar¬ 
let.  orange,  pink;  flow¬ 
ers  measure  8  inches 
in  diameter;  6  plnnts, 

$1.10 


PAINTED  DAISY 

The  mixed  and  choice 
varieties  and  colors 
range  from  white  to 
deep  red;  0  plants 
for  . $1.10 


Gaillardia 


(Perennial  Gaillardia).  This 
fine  perennial,  when  once 
established  in  your  garden,  will  last  for  years. 
Ringed  with  orange,  crimson  and  red.  It 
blossoms  from  June  to  November  and  grows 
2  feet  tall;  6  plants  for . $1.10 


Shasta  Daisy 


white  flow- 
appear  In 

early  Summer,  are  excellent  for  cutting;  2  to 
2%  feet;  flowers  measure  4  Inches  In  diame¬ 
ter;  6  plants  for . $1.10 


pfj^pv^-xpv|j>  wnRANQ  (Catawbiense) .  One  of  the  most  beautiful  native  ever- 
KJflvJLJVJUILiN L/I\.VJlNO  green  flowering  shrubs.  The  flower  is  reddish  pur-  *»-|  -i  ^ 
pie  and  blooms  in  May.  Grows  well  in  shade  or  sun;  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for  «p  1 . 1 U 
DUnnnnCMnDnMC  (Maximum  Rosebay).  Large  plant  with  dark  evergreen 
*vnvJL/dLJIi.rN UILwlNO  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pinkish-white  flowers  -« 

In  July;  2  plants  (1  to  1%  ft.  high)  for  .  V  1  * 1  u 

DUnnAnrMDDAMC  (Carolimanum).  The  flower  shades  from  light  to  dark  pink 
I\ITvJL/dLJIi.IN  UKAJDID  and  blooms  with  great  profusion  in  May.  The  v  v 

plant  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  or  full  sun.  2  plants  (I  ft.  high)  for .  "P  *  1  D 

g-,  1  j  ni  o  The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which  is  on 

COlOI*<lClO  tsiue  opruce  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich  glistening  blue, 
which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the  sunlight,  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  specimen.  With  culture  directions.  o*  v  -•  rj 
Selected  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy,  1  to  iy2  ft.  high  . Each 


wt  |.  o  j  A  new  group  of  Antirrhinums  with  extra  large  flowers  on 

iNOVelty  Snapdragons  strong  stems.  Salmon,  Yellow,  White,  Crimson,  Rose  Pink, 
Red,  Variegated  Dark  Pink  and  other  beautiful  colors.  40  plants  (transplanted),  o*-«  in 
22  different  colors  . .  1 .  I  O 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 


Evergreen 
Dept.  65 
Easton,  Pa. 


Add  15c  for  Packing*  aud  Insurance 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 


Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


For  Heavy  Yields  of  Potatoes 
You  Must  Spray ! 

In  the  Keystone  400-bushel  Club  in  1927,  only  two  400bushel 
crops  were  grown  without  spraying.  These  were  dusted  (Copper 
sulphate  and  lime).  Home-made  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  used 
(Copper  sulphate  and  lime),  three  nozzles  to  the  row  and  200 
lbs.  pressure.  An  average  of  11.3  applications  was  made  by  this 
whole  group  in  the  fight  against  late  blight,  which  was  excep¬ 
tionally  bad.  The  600-bushel  growers  sprayed  14-5  times. 

( Courtesy  Stockman  &  Farmer ) 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  Street  New  York 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW.VORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

May  1C,  1929. 

May:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent,  201  to 
210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A, 
$1.96,  plus  differentials;  Class  2B,  $2.21;  Class 
3,  $2.10. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c  per  .1 
of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added  to  milk  test¬ 
ing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.17;  Class  2, 
$2.05;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  . $0.4314 @$0.44 

Extra,  92  score . 42%  @  .43 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score . 40  @  .42 >4 

Seconds  . 38%@  .3914 

Lower  grades . 37  @  .38 

Ladies  . 34  @  .38 

Packing  stock  . 32  @  .34 

Renovated  .  .41 

Sweet,  fancy  . 45  @  .4514 

Ex_tra  .  •44% 

Firsts  . 41  @  .44 

Seconds  . 40  @  .4014 

Centralized  . 41  @  .42 

CHEESE 

State,  flat,  June  special  . $0.27% @$0.29 14 

Fresh,  fancy  .  .22 

Wis.,  flats,  held  . 26%@  .27% 

Young  America,  fresh . 23  @  .24 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . $0.38  @$0.3814 

Extra  . 35  @  .36% 

Average  extras  . 33%@  .34 

Extra  firsts  . 32  @  .33 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . 32  @  .38% 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best . 34  @  .36% 

Gathered,  best  . 32  @  .33 

Common  to  good  . 26  @  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.42@$0.45 

Fair  to  good  . 30@  .40 

Broilers  . 35®  .51 

Roosters  . 20®  .26 

Fowls  . 24 @  .35 

Ducks  . . 22@  .25 

Geese  . .16®  .22 

Turkeys,  dry’,  toms  . 30@  .32 

Hens  . 28@  .32 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 55@  .70 

Dark,  doz .  2.00@  3.50 

Culls  . 1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.34@$0.36 

Chickens  . 30@  .48 

Roosters  . 15@  .20 

Ducks  . 26@  .28 

Geese  . 15@  .17 

Tame  rabbits  . . 25@  .30 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sheep  . . 

Lambs  . , . . . 

Hogs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.20(5  $0.21 

Good  to  prime  . 16®  .19 

Culls  . 11@  .13 

Lumbs,  Spring,  each  .  6.00(511.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 20.50@23.00 

Bulls  . 15.00(5)16.50 

Cows  . 16.00@20.00 

'  POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $3.00@$3.25 

Maine.  150  lbs.  . . : .  1.75@  2.10 

Florida,  new,  bbl .  2.50(5  6.75 

Bermuda,  bbi . 6.50(5  7.00 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt.  . . 1.00@  2.00 

'  VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$6.00 

Beets,  bu .  1.75@  3.25 

Cabbage,  14 -bbl.  bskt .  1.00@  1.50 

Carrots,  bu .  2.00@  2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Celery  hearts,  doz  .  1.00(6?  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu.  .  1.50@  3.50 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50®  2.75 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bill . 10.00(513. 00 

Lettuce,  bu . 1.00®  6.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  3.00®  5.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  3.50@  4.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50®  2.25 

Peas,  bu .  2.50@  5.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50(8!  3.75 

Radishes,  bu . 50®  .75 

Rhubarb,  100  belis .  2.00®  4.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00®  1.25 

Squash,  bu .  1.00®  2.50 

String  beaiis,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Sweet  corn,  S’11,  bu . 1.50®  2.25 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate .  2.75®  4.50 

Watercress,  100  belis .  1.50®  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS 
(Jobbing  Prices) 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $13.50@13.75 

Pea  . 10.50@10.75 

Red  kidney  . 8.00®  8.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $5.00@$6.50 

Albemarle  .  6.50@  8.50 

Greening  .  4.50®  7.50 

McIntosh  .  9.00@12.00 

Rome  .  2.75®  6.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl .  2.00®  5.00 

Muskmelons,  Mex.,  bu . 5.00®  6.50 

Watermelons,  car  . 325.00@635.00 

Strawberries,  Tenn.,  qt . 10®  .11 

Ark.,  qt . .18®  .20 

N.  C.,  qt . 07®  .13 

Norfolk,  Va.,  qt . .07@  .15 

Eastern  Shore,  Va.,  qt . 10®  .16 

Del.  and  Md.,  qt . 12@  .18 

HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . $0.12@$0.12% 

Dark  . 09®  .09% 

Orange  bloom  . 12®  .13 

Comb,  24-frame  case  .  4.50®  5.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


$12.00@13.00 
.  8.00@10.00 
.  7.00®  8.75 
.  16.00@17.00 
.  10.00@14.00 
.  6.00®  7.50 
,15.00®19.00 
.12.00®  12.25 


Gathered  .  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. 4  o<a)  .5 

. 45@ 

5 

.50 

.50 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

. 45@ 

. . 35® 

. 02® 

.55 

.40 

.03 

. 15® 

.20 

. 4O<0> 

.45 

Lettuce  head  . 

.15 

Local  Up-State  Prices 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter.- — Creamery,  lb.,  53c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
52c. 

Eggs.— Yard  eggs,  doz.,  34c;  undersized  eggs, 
doz.,  30c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  35c;  minimum  weight, 
all  eggs,  doz.,  20  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll,  10c;  cottage,  roll,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  35c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A.  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  75e  to 
$1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  3c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  5c;  red,  head,  6c;  cucumbers,  6  for 
25c;  new  carrots,  bell,  7%c;  celery,  2  belis, 
25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c;  dandelion  greens,  pk., 
25c;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c; 
horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch,  5c;  Iceberg 
lettuce,  head,  10c;  onions,  pk.,  35c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  delivered,  70c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley, 
bch.,  10c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bch,  8c; 
salsify,  bch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spin¬ 
ach,  pk.,  25c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  lb.,  5c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — .Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  37c; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  35e;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb., 
33e. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  42c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  40c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  20c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c; 
bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  24c;  whole  hams,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous.— Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hiekorynuts,  qt.,  15c;  cordwood, 
del.,  cord,  $4, 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Continued  cool  weather  has  strengthened 
prices  in  most  kinds  of  produce,  though  butter 
is  lower. 

May  14. — Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
lower;  creamery,  prints,  48  to  49c;  tubs,  46 
to  47c;  firsts,  44  to  46c.  Cheese,  steady;  new 
daisies,  longhorn,  25  to  26c;  brick,  27  to  28c; 
new  flats,  28  to  29c;  limburger,  brick,  Swiss, 
34  to  35c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  36  to 
37c;  grade  A,  34  to  36c;  grade  B,  31  to  32c; 
grade  C,  27  to  29c;  nearby,  at  mark,  30  to  34c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls.  34  to  39c; 
old  roosters,  22  to  26c;  broilers,  55c;  chickens, 

41  to  46c;  ducks,  29  to  30c;  turkeys,  33  to  43c. 
Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  30  to  35c;  broilers, 

42  to  50c;  old  roosters,  21c;  stags,  22  to  23c; 
ducks,  28  to  31c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  steady;  Rus¬ 
set,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  King,  $1.75  to  $2; 
Baldwin,  Spitzenberg,  Greening,  $2  to  $2.25; 
Northern  Spy,-  $2.50  to  $3;  McIntosh,  $3  to 
$3.25;  Rome  Beauty,  western,  box,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  Delicious,  $3  to  $3.75.  Potatoes,  weaker; 
home-grown,  bu.,  70  to  80c;  Florida,  bbl.,  $5  to 
$8;  sweets,  Md.,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady';  red  kid¬ 
ney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9;  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to 
$11;  white  kidney,  $13.50  to  $14;  marrow,  $14 
to  $14.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3;  Texas,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  green, 
doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  crate,  $6 
to  $8;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.75  to  $6;  Fla., 
$4.25  to  $5.50;  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $3.25 
to  $3.75;  strawberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $4 
to  $4.25. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  S.  C.,  crate.  $2.75 
to  $4.25;  betas,  wax,  green,  Fla.,  hamper, 
$2.25  to  $3:  beets,  Texas,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
cabbage,  Miss.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $2 
to  $2  25;  celery,  doz.,  50  to  90c;  corn,  Tex., 
bu.,  $3;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25;  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3;  horseradish, 
bbl.,  $14  to  $15;  kale,  Md.,  bu.,  $1.25;  lettuce, 
5-lb.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
75c  to  $1.50;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs,  85  to 
90c;  parsley,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  S.  C.,  hamper, 
$2  25  to  $3;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $4  to  $5; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
belis,  50  to  60c;  spinach,  Va.,  bu.,  $1.10  to 
$1.25;  tomatoes,  Va.,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.10;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  watercress,  bch,  3  to 
4c. 

Sw’eets.— Honey,  steady;  clover,  case,  $3.50  to 
$4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple  products,  steady; 
syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  old,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $17 
to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $12  50  to  $15;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $27;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $26;  red-dog,  $36;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $40.50:  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent,  $50.50;  hominy,  $37;  gluten,  $40.25; 
oatfeed,  $13.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.20; 
red  clover,  $19.50  to  $20.50;  Alsike,  $20  to  $21; 
Alfalfa,  $16.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $25.00@26.00 

No  2  23.00@24.00 

No!  3  . 15.00@22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00@24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@23.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.30% 

No.  1  Northern  Sjiring  .  1.25% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.03% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 57% 

Rye  . 97% 

Barley  . 69% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  .grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  . . $0.19 


Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.53®  .54 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35®  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60®  .65 


(Supplied  by  W.  A.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture. 
May  14,  1929.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  ruled  moder¬ 
ately  active  on  most  produce  offered  during  the 
past  week.  The  native  apple  season  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close  with  conditions  and  prices 
more  favorable  than  had  been  anticipated  by 
most  persons  interested.  Iceberg  lettuce  is  most¬ 
ly’  ordinary  to  poor  and  prices  on  all  lettuce 
are  accordingly  lower  with  buying  inactive. 
Spinach  and  good  tomatoes  were  in  good  de¬ 
mand. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  Baldwins,  ordinary,  75c 
to  $1.50.  Fancy,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Extra  fancy, 
$2.35  to  $2.75.  Ben  Davis,  75c  to  $1.25.  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%  to  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.25  to 
$1.75  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  36  bchs.,  $7  to  $10;  few  extra  fancy, 
higher,  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Texas,  erts.,  bchs,  $2.50  to  $3. 


Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
S.  C.,  bbl.  erts.,  mostly  $1.75;  Ala.,  bbl.  erts., 
$2  25  to  $2.50. 

Carrots.- — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  cut  off,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Fla., 
3-6  doz.,  $2  to  $4.50  10-in.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60  cukes.  $2.50  to  $5.50 
std.  bu.  box.  Fla.,  %  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 
Ohio,  hothouse,  fancy,  mostly  $1.75  24  cukes. 

Dandelions.- — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Native,  25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  hothouse,  18  heads,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu. 
box.  Iceberg,  Ariz.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $2  to 
$4.50  crt.  Cal.,  fair,  $1  to  $3.50  crt. 

Mushrooms.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  and  N.  Y.  fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few  ex¬ 
tras,  $2  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  dull.  Mich.,  50  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Tex., 
std.  erts.,  yellow  Bermudas,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine  100-lb.  bags  Green  Mountains,  $1.50  to 
$1.65.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  A  grade,  mostly 
$1.50  to  $1.60.  Fla.,  Spauldings,  No.  1,  $6.75 
to  $7.25  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  mostly  $2  to 
$2.75;  few  $3  std.  bu.  box.  Outdoor,  $1.75  to 
$2.25.  Va.,  bu.  tubs,  feyv  sales,  $1.50. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  60c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Va.,  mostly  $1 
bu.  bskt.  Md.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.10. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good  on  best.  Native  hothouse,  40  to  45c 
lb.  Fla.,  6  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $3.50  crt. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  ruta.,  $1.25  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  P.  E. 
I.,  few  sales,  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50  100  lbs. 

Hay.- — Market  firm,  demand  firm  on  top  grades. 
Few  sales.  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to  $26.  Eastern, 
$18  to  $23.50.  Clover  mixed,  $22  to  $23. 

Butter.  —  Market  unsettled,  demand  fair. 
Creamery  extras,  43%e.  Firsts,  42%  to  43c; 
seconds,  42c  lb. 

Eggs.- — Market  quiet.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  38c.  Mixed  colors,  37c.  White  extras, 
35e.  Fresh  eastern  extras,  33%  to  34c.  doz. 

Cheese.— Market  steady.  N.  Y.  extras  held, 
27  to  28c.  Firsts  held,  24%  to  26c.  Fresh, 
23%  to  25%c.  Westerns  extras  held,  26  to 
28%c.  Firsts  held,  24%  to  25c.  Fresh,  23% 
to  25c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich  pea,  $10.50  to 
$10.75.  Cal.,  small  white,  $10.50  to  $10.75. 
Yellow  Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50.  Red  Kidney,  $8.25 
to  $8.50.  Limas,  $13.75  to  $14  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  dull,  buying  very  light.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week 
ending  May  4,  1,647,700  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  40  to  41c; 
clothing,  35  to  36c;  %  blood,  combing,  45  to 
46c;  clothing,  40  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing,  46c; 
clothing,  43c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  97c  to 
$1.02;  clothing,  92  to  95c;  %  blood,  combing, 
97c  to  $1;  clothing,  90  to  92e;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  84  to  86c;  clothing,  78  to  81e.  Terr,  most¬ 
ly,  combing,  $1  to  $1.02;  clothing,  92  to  97c; 
%  blood,  combing,  98c  to  $1;  clothing,  90  to 
95c;  %  blood,  combing,  87  to  91c;  clothing,  80 
to  85c;  %  blood,  combing,  80  to  83c;  clothing, 
75  to  80c;  low  %  blood,  combing,  72  to  77c. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 


Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good  . $13.50@14.50 

950-1,100,  good  . 14.00@14.50 

800  up,  medium  . 12.50@14.00 

Common  . 10.50@12.50 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 12.00@13.50 

Common  and  medium  .  9.00@12.00 

Cows,  good  .  9.75@11.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.75®  9.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.50®  7.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  . 10.25@11.00 

Cutter-medium  .  8.25@10.25 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch . 10.00@14.50 

Cull-con . . .  6.00@10.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-eb . 14.00@15.5Q 

Medium  . 11.50@14.00 

Cull-com . 6.50@11.50 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch . $11.35@11.65 

Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-ch . 11.65@11.90 

Lt.  wts.,  160-200.  med.-ch . 11.75@11.90 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch . 11.25@11.90 

SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch . 10.75@11.50 

Pkg  sows,  smooth,  lt.  wts.  exc.  . .  9.75@10.25 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  med.-eh . $14.00@14.75 

92  down,  medium  . 12.25@14.00 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 7.25@12.25 

Spring  lambs,  good-ch . 17.o6@18.56 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.-ch .  8.50@12.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch . 6.50@  8.25 

120-150,  med.-eh . 6.00®  8.00 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 2.75®  6.50 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbl.,  N.  Y.,.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $5.75  to  $6:  West  Virginia,  unclassi¬ 
fied.  2%-in.  Willow  Twigs,  $4.75;  2-in.,  $3;  Va., 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Rome  Beauties,  $5  to  $6; 
bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Baldwins, 
$2.25  to  $2.35;  unclassified,  2% -in.  Baldwins, 
$1.50  to  $1.65;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Russets, 
$2;  asparagus,  Del.  and  Md.,  doz.  bch.  crt., 
best.  $4  to  $5:  poorer,  low  as  $2.50;  cabbage, 
100-lb.  erts..  Miss.,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  cucumbers, 
Ohio,  hothouse,  chip  bskts.  of  2-doz.  fancy,  $1.75 
to  $2;  lettuce,  Ohio,  hothouse,  10-lb.  bskt., 

$1.75  to  $1.85;  mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt., 

$1.25  to  $1.50;  poorer,  low  as  50c;  peas,  N.  C. 
bu.  hprs.,  $2  to  $2.50;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade,  150-lb.  sacks,  Mich.  Rurals,  $1.75; 
Maine  Green  Mountains.  $2.50;  Pa.  whites, 

$1.75;  radishes,  bu.  bskt.,  long  reds,  Miss., 

$1.25;  spinach,  bu.  bskt.,  Md.  and  Va.,  90c  to 
$1.15;  strawberries,  Va.,  32-qt.  erts..  Mission¬ 
aries.  $3.25  to  $3.50;  sweet  potatoes,  Tenn.,  bu. 
hprs.,  Nancy  Halls,  $1.85. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy.  $20.50  to  $21;  standard,  $19 
to  $20;  No.  2.  $16  to  $17.50;  No.  3,  $13  to  $14; 
No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $17.50  to  $18.50:  No. 
2,  $15.50  to  $16.50;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $18  to 
$19;  No.  2,  $14.50  to  $16.50;  No.  1  clover,  $19.50 
to  $20.50;  No.  2,  $13  to  $16;  No.  1,  heavy  clover 
mixed,  $18  to  $19;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $12.50 
to  $13;  No.  2,  $11  to  $11.50;  No.  3,  $9  to  $11; 
No.  1  oat  straw,  $11  to  $11.50;  No.  2,  $10  to  $11. 

EGGS 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  31  to  33c;  browns, 
29  to  31c;  current  receipts,  28  to  29c  per  dozen, 
POULTRY 

Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  47c;  hog- 
dressed,  42e:  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  32  to 
34c;  Leghorns.  28  to  30c;  roosters,  18  to  20c; 
broilers,  colored,  45  to  48c;  Leghorns,  42  to  45c; 
ducks,  30  to  32c;  geese,  20  to  22c  per  lb. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Truck  receipts  of  Eastern'  Shore  of  Virginia 
strawberries  were  heavier  on  the  Philadelphia 
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Wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  market  during  the 
past  tew  days.  Demand  and  trading  were  mod 
erate  and  the  market  held  steady  for  good  qual 
ity  marks,  but  poorer  offerings  were  weaker  at 
the  close.  Quotations  on  Eastern  Shore  truck 
receipts  ranged  from  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  32  ot 
crate,  with  a  few  best  at  $5  to  $5.50.  Xortli 
Carolina  season  is  about  over,  and  no  berries 
from  that  State  have  appeared  on  the  market 
for  several  days.  The  first  shipments  from 
Maryland  arrived  during  the  week.  The  apple 
market  was  steady  to  firm,  but  the  movement 
was  rather  limited.  Nearby  Romes,  Paragons 
and  Winesaps  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  bushel 
With  a  few  fancy  Winesaps  up  to  $2.50.  Netv 
York  State  Baldwins  in  barrels  brought  $5  to 
$5.50  for  2%-in.  marks.  The  asparagus  market 
advanced  slightly  toward  the  close  on  account 
of  lighter  receipts.  There  was  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  the  offerings  with 
a  larger  percentage  of  green  stock  than  in  the 
weeks  previous.  Truck  receipts  of  New  Jersev 
Delaware  and  Maryland  asparagus  sold  for  $3  t0 
$5  for  large  sizes,  while  medium  brought  $2  7.1 
to  $3.25,  and  small  $2  to  $2.50.  White  stock 
ranged  from  $2.50  to  $3  for  large,  and  $1  t0 
$2.25  for  medium  and  small  sizes.  The  string 
bean  market  was  steady  for  green  at  $1.50  to 
$2.75  per  seven-eighths  bushel  hamper  from 
Florida  and  South  Carolina.  New  Jersey  broc¬ 
coli  was  steady  at  75c  to  $1.25  per  bushel 
Texas  beets  were  weaker  at  $2.25  to  $3  a  bushel 
crate.  North  Carolina  crates  brought  4  to  ,V 
per  bunch,  while  hothouse  offerings  from  Nor¬ 
folk  sold  at  6  to  7c  per  bujich.  Texas  carrots 
were  steady  at  $2  to  $2.50,  with  a  few  fancy 
at  $2.75  a  crate.  Cabbage  from  the  Norfalk 
section  of  Virginia  sold  fairly  well  afc  $1.10  to 
$1.25  per  half-barrel  hamper.  Barrel  crates  of 
Eastern  Shore  stock  brought  $1.75  to  $2.25 
Maryland  kale  was  steady  at  50  to  75e  per 
bushel.  North  Carolina  lettuce  was  steady  at 
$1  to  $1.50  per  five-peck  hamper.  Nearby  mus¬ 
tard  greens  were  steady  at  50  to  75e  per 
bushel.  Mushrooms  were  firm,  with  whites  sell¬ 
ing  at  90c  to  $1.25,  while  creams  brought  75c 
to  $1,  and  poorer  grades  from  25  to  90c  per  3-lb. 
basket.  Nearby  parsley  held  steady  at  $1.50 
to  $2.25  a  bushel.  Spinach  from  nearby  Held 
barely  steady  at  50  to  75c  a  bushel.  Scallions 
were  dull  and  brought  75c  to  $1  per  100  bunches, 
while  Spring  onions  moved  fairly  well  at  $1.25 
to  $1.56.  Radishes  were  slightly  weaker  at 
75  to  85c  a  bushel  for  reds,  and  75c  to  $1.25 
for  whites.  Rhubarb  was  firm  and  brought  1 
to  3c  per  bunch.  The  white  potato  market  de¬ 
veloped  a  dull  tone  during  the  week  and  trading 
was  limited.  Pennsylvania  Round  Whites 
brought  $1.50  to  $1.80  per  120-lb.  sack,  while  a 
few  sales  of  Maine  Green  Mountains  were  quoted 
at  $2.15.  Demand  was  less  active  for  new  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  most  sales  of  Florida  Spaulding  Bose 
were  made  at  $6.25  to  $6.50,  with  a  few  sales 
at  $7.  The  first  South  Carolina  potatoes  were 
received  during  the  week  and  cloth  top  stave 
barrels  were  quoted  at  $5.50  to  $6  for  U.  S.  No. 
1,  U.  S.  No.  2  brought  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Tin- 
sweet  potato  market  continued  to  hold  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  previous  week  under  a  fairly 
active  demand.  New  Jersey  bushel  yellows 
brought  $1.75  to  $2.25  a  bushel,  with  a  few 
fancy  as  high  as  $2.50.  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  offerings  shared  in  the  advance  and  sold 
at  $1.75  to  $2,  while  yams  sold  mostly  at  $1.65 
to  $1.75  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Fine  fresh  eggs  were  in  light  receipt  during 
the  week,  and  the  market  continued  firm.  The 
market  strength  was  principally  due  to  the  light 
supply,  and  the  stronger  outside  advices,  mainly 
at  central  western  shipping  points.  Fresli  extra 
firsts  sold  mostly  on  the  exchange  at  32%  to 
33c,  and  this  was  the  basis  of  the  street  trad¬ 
ing.  Fresh  firsts  brought  30%  to  31%c,  with 
most  sales  at  the  top  quotation  at  the  close. 
Fresh  seconds  met  a  fair  demand  at  28%  to 
29c.  Storage  packed  eggs  held  firm,  as  the 
storage  situation  lags  behind  last  year’s  deal. 
Stonge  packed  extra  firsts  brought  33c,  and 
storage  firsts  32%c,  an  advance  of  %c  over  the 
previous  week.  Carefully  selected  and  candled 
stock  was  firm  at  39  to  41c,  while  fancy  marks 
in  cartons  topped  the  market  at  41  to  42c. 

Receipts  of  live  fowl  were  light  and  under  a 
fairly  active  demand  the  market  ruled  firm,  with 
fancy  colored  stock  at  36  to  37c.  Fancy,  well 
meated  broilers  were  in  good  demand  and  brought 
46  to  48e  per  lb.  compared  with  41  to  45c  the 
previous  week.  Old  roosters  cleared  up  well  at 
19  to  23c,  with  the  tone  more  active  at  the 
close.  Demand  for  dressed  fowl  was  fairly  ac¬ 
tive,  and  the  market  was  firm  for  the  limited 
receipts.  Most  sales  of  4  to  6-lb.  birds  were 
made  at  36  to  38c.  Old  roosters  were  the  only 
other  poultry  available  for  sale,  and  they  soid 
slowly  at  22  to  26c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Undergrades  continued  to  form  the  bulk  of 
the  hay  receipts  on  the  market  during  the  week, 
and  these  were  generally  dull  and  weak.  Top 
grades  of  good  quality  held  steady.  No.  2 
Timothy  brought  $18  to  $19  per  ton,  while  No. 
1  mixed  clover  brought  $17.50  to  $18.50.  Trad¬ 
ing  on  the  straw  market  was  slow,  and  the 
market  held  steady.  Straight  rye  was  quoted 
at  $20  to  $21,  while  both  wheat  and  oat  straw 
was  unchanged,  at  $14  to  $16  per  ton. 


Cleveland,  O.,  Markets 

Apples.- — Baldwin,  bbl.,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  Rome, 
$4.75  to  $5. 

Onions. — 100-lb.  bag.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
Potatoes.— 150-lb.  bag.,  $1.50  to  $L75. 
Butter. — Extras,  47  to  48e. 

Eggs.  —  Extra,  30%e;  extra  firsts,  29%e: 
firsts,  28%c;  common,  26%c. 

Poultry. — Fowls,  28  to  34c;  roosters,  19  to 
22c;  ducks,  30  to  35c;  geese,  24  to  26c. 

Hay. — No.  1  Timothy,  $20;  No.  2,  $16. 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Markets 

(Supplied  by  Bureau  of  Markets  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

May  15.  —  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Apples, 
Baldwins,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  A  2%-in.,  bbl.,__$o 
to  $7.50;  No.  2  and  drops,  14  qts..  50  to  7>c; 
oranges,  Florida,  176-216,  $4  to  $5.50;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  asparagus,  Conn.,  fancy, 
lb.,  20  to  22c;  A  grade,  lb.,  16  to  18c;  doz.  2-lb. 
bchs,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  beans,  green,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.50;  beets,  new,  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  crate.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  cabbage,  id’ 
lbs.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  carrots,  new,  erate,  $3.o0 
to  $4;  celery.  12-stalk  bun.,  $1  to  $1.15;  dande¬ 
lions,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  kale,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.o0: 
lettuce,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  onions,  Texas,  bu.. 
$1.90  to  $2;  peas,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  potatoes. 
2  bu.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2  to  $2.25;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Poultry  and  Dairy. — Broilers,  live,  lb.,  08  to 
40c;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  dressed,  lb-. 
44  to  48c:  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  31  to  33c; 
dressed,  lb.,  39  to  42c;  live,  lb.,  35  to  38e. 
turkey’s,  dressed,  western,  lb.,  42  to  48c;  but¬ 
ter,  92  score,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

Eggs. — Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  42c;  Conn,  spe¬ 
cial  No.  1,  38  to  40c:  Conn,  special  No.  ~,  30 
to  35c- ;  Conn,  extra,  36  to  38c;  Conn,  gathered, 
38  to  40c;  western,  32  to  36c. 
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The  Story  of  Ark  Farm 

Pact  III 


Mother  was  forced  to  keep  her  promise, 
though  reluctantly.  Years  went  by,  and 
the  longer  I  stayed  the  better  I  liked  it. 
True,  the  going  was  sometimes  rough, 
and  help  was  at  last  out  of  the  question. 
Many  times  I  was  left  alone  with  a  big 
farm  on  my  hands  and  house  full  of 
people.  What  I  didn't  know  about  cook¬ 
ing  and  housekeeping  would  make  an  in¬ 
teresting  book.  Mother  had  worked  her¬ 
self  out,  and  then  came  the  climax.  Could 
I  run  it  alone?  I  believed  I  could — and  I 
did  •  and  so  for  more  than  16  years  I  kept 
mv 'promise.  The  people  lost  interest  in 
the  place  as  their  own  children  outgrew 
the  love  for  the  wild  places.  The  auto¬ 
mobiles  came  and  they  found  more  inter- 
estiiw  scenes  in  other  climes.  Often  I  saw 
none  of  them  for  two  or  three  years  at  a 
stretch,  and  the  time  came  for  needed  re¬ 
pairs  There  was  no  likelihood  of  the 
mines  ever  being  opened,  and  so  for  years 
I  had  foreseen  what  might  happen.  I  was 
mvself  growing  older,  and  beginning  to 
break  under  the  strain,  but  the  love  for 
the  place  grew  stronger  year  by  year.  I 
had  long  since  given  myself  up  to  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  had  come  to  me,  and  loved 
the  environment  more  and  more  as  days 


The  goats  had  cleared  the  brush  from 
the  big  meadows,  and  Timothy  and  clover 
replaced  it.  Flowers  dotted  the  landscape 
everywhere.  Birds  came  yearly  to  the 
bird' boxes,  and  I  always  seemed  to  find 
time  to  band  them,  especially  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  although  there  were  fewer  varieties. 
This  was  interesting  work,  too,  and  gave 
me  my  long-looked-for  chance  to  study 
the  life  of  the  wild.  Beavers  came  and 
built  their  dams  in  the  brook  below  the 
meadow,  and  deer  hunters  seemed  to  find 
a  paradise  with  me  through  the  late  Fall. 
The  old.  round,  hand-made  flower  beds  of 
Mother  Griffin  had  been  kept  intact.  I 
never  allowed  anybody  to  disturb  them ; 
they  were  her  own ;  and  the  honeysuckles 
aud  royal  bluebells  readily  responded  to 
a  little  coaxing,  and  soon  spread  and 
bloomed  as  I  imagined  they  had  done  for 
her  a  hundred  years  before. 

Blue  herons  nested  in  the  marshland, 
and  purple  martins  filled  the  boxes  pro¬ 
vided  for  them ;  while  shy-eyed  deer  grew 
tame  and  waxed  fat  along  the  water¬ 
courses  as  they  fed  upon  the  luxurious 
lily  pads  and  other  aquatic  plants  that 
grew  in  profusion. 

Usually  in  Winter  I  had  nobody  with 
me.  though  sometimes  I  had  a  chore  boy ; 
but  when  I  did,  it  was  extra  work,  and 
I  would  always  rather  care  for  the  stock 
myself.  The  only  disagreeable  part  of  it 
was  when  I  wanted  to  go  away,  though 
this  was  seldom,  and  the  longer  I  stayed 
in  the  less  desire  I  had  to  leave  it.  I  had 
been  alone  so  much ;  perhaps  I  had  grown 
to  be  an  “Indian”,  for  I  spent  much  time 
in  the  woodland  studying  the  life  of  the 
wild,  of  which  I  never  seemed  to  tire. 
The  last  few  years  the  number  of  farm 
animals  had  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
this  gave  me  more  opportunity  for  my 
work,  which  consisted  largely  of  -writing 
and  nature  study.  There  was  always 
something  newr  happening  around  this 
place,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
though  often  I  saw  no  one  for  a  week  at 
a  stretch,  especially  through  the  Winter 
months.  The  storms  were  often  long  and 
severe,  with  great  depths  of  snow.  You 
have  seen  many  of  the  Beaver  Meadow 
pictures  in  former  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  loved  the  chance  to  make  pictures ;  they 
are  always  interesting  and  instructive. 
Some  Winters  the  snows  were  so  deep  it 
was  impossible  to  get  out  except  on  snow- 
shoes,  though  I  used  to  go  to  the  letter 
box,  more  than  a  mile  away,  every  day, 
no  matter  how  severe  the  weather  was, 
for  I  had  learned  to  love  the  crash  of  the 
storm  and  the  whip  o’  the  gale. 

One  morning  as  I  opened  the  horse- 
barn  door  I  heard  the  cry  of  baby  pup¬ 
pies.  Of  course  I  was  expecting  them, 
and  hurried  to  investigate.  Down  under 
the  manger,  in  a  snug,  warm  nest  which 
I  had  prepared  for  the  mother,  was  a 
writhing,  wiggling  mass  of  10  tiny  black 
puppies. 

I  was  delighted,  for  I  had  long  since 
promised  myself  that  the  next  one  that 
came  which  suited  my  fancy  I  would  keep 
and  train  for  a  farm  dog.  I  picked  one 
up  and  carried  it  to  the  light.  What  a 
veritable  little  beauty ! — black  blanket 
with  a  white  even  color,  little  white-pink 
feet,  and  a  white  stripe  in  his  face ;  al¬ 
most  as  big  one  way  as  the  other,  and 
surely  had  a  wonderful  set  of  lungs  for 
one  so  young.  He  writhed  and  twisted  in 
my  hands  until  he  almost  kicked  his  way 
loo^e,  so  I  returned  him  to  the  nest  and 
picked  up  another.  After  I  had  looked 
them  all  over,  I  took  the  first  one  up 
again,  for  he  surely  had  already  won  a 
place  in  my  heart,  though  I  little  realized 
toe  prize  I  had  drawn,  and  I  often  won¬ 
dered  in  after  years  if  it  would  have  been 
me  same  had  I  made  a  different  selection. 
Ao.  it  never  could  have  been  any  differ¬ 
ent  ;  Providence  had  helped  me,  and  so : 
it  was  Tippie  who  should  be  my  constant 
companion  in  the  years  to  come.  I  never 
dreamed  I  had  drawn  a  dog  with  a  human 
Drain,  yet  such  proved  to  be  the  case,  as 
tve  shall  see  later  on. 

It  was  the  12th  of  April  when  they  had 
mt°  the  world,  and  by  the  middle 
ot  May  10  tiny  balls  of  black  fur  were 
oeginning  to  crawl  out  from  the  nest  and 
mn  themselves  at  the  front  of  the  stable. 

Dne  by  one  the  brothers  and  sisters 


found  a  new  home,  until  my  black  baby 
wras  all  there  was  left.  Day  by  day  he 
continued  to  grow,  and  as  he  grew  older 
he  also  grew  more  affectionate  and  cun¬ 
ning,  and  by  the  end  of  Summer  had  be¬ 
come  a  big,  strong  shepherd,  typical  of 
his  breed,  and  as  bright  as  the  noon-day 
sun.  When  he  got  old  enough  to  toddle 
I  used  to  carry  him  in  my  arms  after  the 
cows,  and  when  he  was  seven  months  old 
he  would  go  short  distances  after  them 
alone.  By  another  Summer  my  cow  trou¬ 
bles  were  over,  as  the  vast  estate  had 
little  or  no  fences,  and  the  cattle  ran 
when  and  where  they  pleased.  You  who 
do  not  know,  or  appreciate,  the  value  of 
a  dog  of  this  kind  on  the  farm  cannot 
conceive  what  a  help  such  an  animal  is ; 
and  few  of  you,  perhaps,  have  ever  seen 
one  like  him. 

It  was  seldom  necessary  to  give  a  com¬ 
mand  ;  just  the  rattle  of  the  milk  pails 
would  be  sufficient,  and  like  a  flash  he 
was  away.  He  -would  bring  them  as  care¬ 
fully  as  a  man  would,  never  hurry  or 
worry  them,  and  if  one  was  missing  he 
knew-  it  long  before  I  did,  and  never 
ceased  his  hunt  until  the  missing  animal 
was  found  and  brought  to  the  yard.  He 
would  bring  up  the  sheep,  herd  the  goats, 
separate  the  different  kinds  of  fowls  and 
drive  them  into  their  own  pens,  bring  in 
wood,  and  do  things  that  would  make  the 
average  farm  boy  blush  with  shame. 

There  were  no  keys  to  the  house  ever 
turned  after  Tippie  had  grown  up,  and 
no  strangers  ever  entered  unannounced. 


If  a  crow-  or  a  hawk  came  in  sight  he 
gave  chase  and  immediately  drove  them 
from  the  premises.  The  meadows  were 
cleaned  of  woodchucks  in  short  order,  and 
every  fox  in  the  neighborhood  knew  its 
bounds. 

He  never  left  the  place  except  to  go  for 
the  mail,  and  never  knew  there  was  any 
world  beyond  his  own  home  until  the  day 
I  forced  him  at  the  end  of  his  first  chain 
to  leave  it. 

When  I  went  away  he  always  knew-  it, 
and  when  I  was  getting  ready  he  would 
go  to  the  front  porch,  and  there,  with 
head  between  his  paws,  lie  in  wait  until 
I  returned ;  then  bounded  to  meet  me 
somew-here  between  the  house  and  the 
long  hill  leading  from  it.  He  knew  the 
squeak  of  the  old  wagon,  and  later  the 
rattle  of  the  tin  Lizzie ;  all  in  all,  he  was 
and  is  today  a  dog  with  a  human  brain. 

What  a  pity  I  couldn’t  have  stayed  with 
him  in  his  old  home  as  long  as  he  lived ; 
for  he  has  never  been  happy  since  he  was 
forced  to  leave  it,  and  while  he  is  still 
on  the  job  at  12  years  of  age,  and  lies  at 
my  feet  as  I  write  tonight,  there’s  seldom 
a  day  that  he  does  not  tease  me  to  “take 
him  back  home” — and  what  would  he  do 
if  I  should  carry  him  back  to  the  letter 
box?  Some  day  I  shall  do  it  and  see. 

The  house  was  an  old-fashioned  farm¬ 
house  with  two  stories  and  a  large  base¬ 
ment  below,  with  the  men’s  room  at  the 
front.  One  rainy  afternoon  as  I  sat  on 
the  big  porch  talking  with  one  of  the 
men,  who  was  working  in  the  liayfield, 


something  happened.  It  was  the  lirst 
happening  of  the  kind,  and  “spooks  and 
ghosts”  had  been  forgotten.  The  man 
lived  here  before  me  and  w-as  one  of  those 
superstitious  fellows  who  believed  in  the 
haunted  house.  He  had  repeatedly  told 
me  of  these  frequent  happenings,  and 
really  believed  they  were  so.  Ghosts,  as 
usual,  that  day  were  his  subject,  and 
as  he  proceeded  with  his  story  a  great 
crash  sounded  *Tom  the  men’s  room  below 
as  Tippie  sprang  with  bristling  main  to 
the  window ;  nor  would  he  be  quieted, 
even  by  strong  reprimands,  but  continued 
to  growl  and  bark,  jumping  viciously  at 
the  windows  as  though  somebody  was  in¬ 
side.  We  went  below  and  could  discover 
nothing  wrong ;  nothing  was  astix-,  and 
the  dog  slunk  away  with  his  tail  between 
his  legs ;  while  the  man,  pale  as  the  pro¬ 
verbial  ghost  in  which  he  so  firmly  be¬ 
lieved,  tottered  back  to  the  porch  above. 

“Now  what  do  you  think  about  this 
place  being  haunted?”  he  remarked.  “Now 
do  you  believe  it?”  “Why,  most  certainly 
not,”  I  replied.  “Then  how  do  you  ac¬ 
count  for  that,  and  do  you  think  that  dog 
would  lie?” 

Later  I  discovered  that  a  pictui-e  with 
a  glass  pane  had  fallen,  the  glass  splin¬ 
tered,  making  a  noise,  leaving  the  picture 
standing  up  behind  a  bench  in  the  rear. 
This  was  ghost  number  one,  and  easily 
accounted  for.  But  the  man  refused  to 
stay  in  the  house  another  night ;  so  I 
paid  him  and  he  went,  wilt.f.t  ka.nda.tx. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


P arabase . . . 

will  keep  your  motor  cool 

IF  your  tractor  heats  up  and  boils  over  under  heavy 
loads,  perhaps  you're  using  the  wrong  kind  of  motor  oil. 

Lubrication  experts  now  agree  that  the  best  motor  oils 
are  made  from  paraffin  crudes.  Such  oils  lubricate  per¬ 
fectly  .  .  .  reduce  friction  and  keep  the  motor  cool. 

Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oils  are  made  from  paraffin 
crudes- — particularly  suitable  for  motor  lubrication.  We 
honestly  believe  that  no  finer  lubricant  can  be  made. 

So  the  next  time  you  are  near  a  Socony  Station,  stop  in. 

Get  Socony  Special  Gasoline  and  Socony  Parabase  Motor 
Oil.  Put  them  in  your  tractor. 

You’ll  get  smoother  running,  greater  power,  and  longer 
life  for  your  motor. 

SOCONY 

M  o-o  s  pat  orr 

GASOLINE  •  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  •  PARABASE  MOTOR  OILS  •  990-A  MOTOR  OIL  FOR  FORDS 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Saturday. — Here  it  is  on  a  Satur¬ 
day,  and  there  have  been  many  occupa¬ 
tions  by  many  people  on  this  ranch.  To 
begin  with  the  youngest,  Charles  has  put 
in  a  terrifically  full  day  fishing,  and  will 
probably  be  the  tiredest  of  the  lot  come 
night.  He  has  had  much  company  from 
neighborhood  boys,  and  the  pond  is  worth 
all  the  work  it  cost  to  have  them  all 
come  and  have  such  a  good  time.  All 
these  boys  have  worked  equally  hard  with 
Charles.  Such  digging  of  bait  you  never 
saw — probably  enough  for  one  for  each 
fish  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The 
latest  report  brought  up  to  the  Parson 
as  he  lies  here  in  bed  was  something  like 
this,  in  fact  it  was  exactly  like  this:  One 
perch,  two  suckers,  one  bullhead,  seven 
roach,  two  snakes,  one  eel  last  night,  and 
a  snapping  turtle  the  night  before.  Sure¬ 
ly,  even  if  the  number  of  each  was  not 
great,  the  variety  could  hardly  be  found 
fault  with.  If  the  Parson’s  temperature 
takes  a  downward  climb,  as  a  special 
favor,  he  may  get  the  perch  for  supper. 
Charles  had  a  sucker  for  dinner.  These 
suckers  seem  quite  inclined  to  bite  a 
worm,  which  they  seldom  do,  as  you 
know.  While  the  water  is  still  cold,  they 
are  good  to  eat;  in  fact,  they  are  line  eat¬ 
ing.  The  bullhead,  being  apparently  in 
the  primer  grade  from  his  size,  is  espe¬ 
cially  favored,  for  a  permanent  residence 
has  been  established  for  him  in  a  liol- 
lowed-out  place  in  the  sand  by  the  brook, 
with  one  end  covered  and  shaded  by  a 
board.  Here  it  is  expected  to  grow  and 
wax  fat  and  the  Parson’s  family  have 
salted  fish  for  the  Winter.  You  know 
when  Benjamin  Franklin’s  father  was 
rolling  another  barrel  of  salt  cod  in  the 
cellar  for  the  Winter,  Ben,  aged  seven, 
suggested  that  he  ask  the  blessing  over 
the  whole  barrel  at  once  to  save  doing 
so  at  each  meal  of  each  day  till  the  bar¬ 
rel  was  gone. 

A  New  Pole. — This  tremendous  revi¬ 
val  of  the  fishing  industry  on  the  Parson’s 
farm  has  been  largely  brought  about  by 
the  purchase  of  a  brand-new  steel  fishing 
rod  at  the  cost  of  85  cents.  The  new  line 
cost  a  quarter,  and  what  joy  and  pride 
he  has  had  in  both  !  Could  there  ever  be 
a  better  paying  investment  of  a  similar 
amount  on  a  farm?  “I  caught  two  trout 
on  one  of  those  hooks,”  beamed  a  small 
boy  to  the  Parson  down  in  a  country 
sehoolhouse  yesterday.  The  Parson  was 
nonplussed  at  first. 

"What  hooks  do  you  mean?” 

"Why,  the  hooks  you  sent  me.” 

Then  the  Parson  remembered  how  he 
did  send  this  boy  some  fishhooks  by  mail. 
He  heard  him  say  down  at  the  old  church 
how  he  had  none,  and  the  fish  were  al¬ 
ways  dropping  off  a  bent  pin. 

The  Crops. — Going  up  the  age  scale  a 
bit.  Closson  and  Reddie  have  been 
spreading  lime  and  fertilizer  for  corn  and 
a  big  garden  we  hope  to  have  this  year. 
We  put  three  tons  of  lime  on  an  acre 
and  a  half  where  we  shall  have  corn,  and 
then  we  will  try  to  seed  it  down  to  Al¬ 
falfa.  The  old  Alfalfa  lot  lias  been  down 
for  four  years  now,  and  while  there  is 
still  a  fair  crop,  yet  the  common  grass 
creeps  in  tremendously.  We  top-dress 
it  each  Spring  with  fertilizer  of  a  quality 
not  having  any  nitrogen,  as  the  Alfalfa 
will  get  tliat  for  itself.  We  shall  put  in 
quite  a  lot  of  early  sweet  corn  up  on  this 
high  and  dry  piece,  and  perhaps  the  boys 
can  make  a  cent  on  it.  It  will  ripen 
during  vacation  when  they  have  some 
time.  Reddie  will  have  to  stay  out  of 
trade  school  a  while  and  help  the  Parson 
till  the  other  boys  get  out  and  can  help 
some.  It  takes  just  about  half  a  man’s 
life  now  to  go  to  school  and  if  he  is  able 
to  settle  down  and  begin  to  live  at  30  he 
is  lucky. 

A  Helper. — Reddie  is  somewhat  im¬ 
proving  as  a  “helper”  with  following 
around  after  him  to  see  if  he  covered  the 
ice  up  after  getting  out  a  cake,  or  left 
i he  cow  stable  door  open  so  the  cold 
draft  goes  in  on  the  cows,  or  left  the 
cow  untied  so  she  could  go  into  the  pig 
feed  and  eat  all  night  as  she  did  last 
week,  or  give  the  heifers  enough  hay  to 
last  two  jumbo  elephants  a  month. 

-  Really  it  is  not  so  very  much  more  work 
to  do"  this  all  the  time  than  it  would  be 
to  go  round  and  do  all  the  work  yourself. 
He  must  have  been  a  little  too  tired  the 
other  day  to  open  the  slide  door  far 
enough  for  the  cow  to  go  through,  so  she 
knocked  it  clear  off  the  track  and  smashed 
the  big  panes  of  glass  in  it.  Especially 
did  the  Parson  appreciate  his  help  when 
he  came  down  the  other  night  at  two 
o’clock  to  go  over  and  see  if  the  lambs 
were  all  right  and  went  to  light  the  lan¬ 
tern  only  to  find  that  he  turned  the  wick 
clear  down  in  the  bottom  the  first  and 
only  time  he  ever  used  it,  and  then  quiet¬ 
ly  hung  it  away  without  saying  a  word 
to  anybody.  Patience  is  a  great  virtue 
sure  enough  1  It  sometimes  comes  a  little 
high.  His  deafness  is  the  worst  of  all, 
however.  You  yell  your  head  off  and  he 
hears  or  not  hears  after  a  manner  that 
pleaseth  him  the  most.  But  then  he  is 
coming  on  and  is  willing  to  help  at  any 
time  in  any  way — any  old  way. 

The  Rest  of  Them.— Most  of  the  rest 
of  the  family  seem  to  have  gone  in  town. 
Shelley  goes  in  to  practice  on  a  big  pipe 
organ  in  thex-e.  He  is  still  going  to  Yale 


Music  School,  and  has  two  years  after 
this — making  a  five-year  course.  Mrs. 
Pai’son  has  gone  in  to  get  some  sewing 
material,  for  now  with  the  woman  to 
help  us  she  has  quite  a  little  time  for 
sewing.  Sometime  we  shall  try  to  get  her 
a  little  motor  to  put  on  her  machine. 
They  should  not  cost  a  great  deal  and 
they  say  they  work  fine.  She  is  also 
going  to  get  some  things  for  the  girl  who 
had  a  broken  limb  and  is  staying  here 
and  going  to  school.  She  expects  to 
graduate  from  the  grammar  school  in 
June.  The  cost  of  this  graduating  busi¬ 
ness  is  altogether  too  high,  but  it  is  hard 
to  know  what  to  do  about  it.  Some  will 
never  go  any  further  to  school,  and  to 
them  it  means  much.  Besides  a  full  out¬ 
fit  of  clothing  from  head  to  toe,  they  now 
are  supposed  to  have  both  a  graduating 
pin  and  a  ring.  The  Parson  scraped  out 
all  the  wallets  in  the  house  before  they 
went  and  it  won’t  strain  their  backs 
bringing  home  what’s  left.  Luckily,  as 
the  Pax-son  goes  round  speaking,  people 
are  good  and  often  give  him  a  collection 
and  other  good  friends  constantly  help 
him.  What  a  help  it  is  to  have  some 
money  to  spend  in  this  work  !  So  many 
churches  just  keep  the  machinery  run¬ 
ning  and  there  stop — just  where  the  real 
work  should  begin. 

The  Baby  Section. — Then  there  is  the 
baby  section  of  the  place.  The  woman 
who  helps  us  has  her  hands  inoi-e  than 
full,  but  she  loves  outdoor  work  and  all 
that  goes  with  it.  We  got  104  chicks 
(bought  100).  and  they  are  now  going  on 


three  weeks  old.  and  she  has  94.  That  is 
doing  pretty  well — just  with  boxes  and 
hot  jugs.  The  Parson  got  some  little 
mash  hoppers  for  10  cents  each,  and  two 
of  these  things  you  screw  on  the  top  of 
a  mason  jar  and  then  turn  it  other  side 
up.  Then  there  are  the  two  little  pigs, 
and  besides,  and  most  important  of  all, 
some  11  little  lambs.  There  are  four  sets 
of  twin  lambs.  If  those  old  hens  would 
only  deign  to  “sit”  we  might  have  some 
little  ducklings.  But  then  why  should 
they  sit.  hasn’t  the  Parson  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  others  made  it  a  point  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  setters  for 
the  Sunday  dinner?  The  few  left  are 
getting  wise  to  it  apparently,  and  one 
cannot  blame  them.  However,  a  good 
parishioner  has  some  duck  eggs  in  an  in¬ 
cubator,  and  there  may  be  i-esults  from 
thei-e. 

Laid  Up. — But  the  Parson  spoke  of 
being  in  bed  as  he  wrote.  Yes,  tonsil itis 
got  hold  of  him  yesterday  and  the  fever 
came  on,  but  it  is  not  bad  and  he  will 
soon  be  all  right.  It  is  a  sti-enuous  life 
he  leads,  far  too  much  so  and  he  certainly 
is  going  to  give  up  something  before  long, 
though  it  is  hard  to  tell  what.  To  be  so 
driven  that  one  almost  di-eads  living  at 
all  does  not  pay.  Rush,  rush,  rush,  till 
you  drop.  The  Parson  flays  others  for 
doing  this  all  the  time,  and  then  is  just 
about  as  bad  himself.  It  must  be  fully 
12  years  since  he  was  sick  before  and  he 
doubts  if  he  has  had  a  doctor  for  some 
15  years.  So  that  is  not  so  bad. 

Community  Services. — Many  of  these 
towns  with  a  multiplicity  of  churches  are 
finding  a  real  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose 
in  a  big  community  Sunday  night  service 
with  a  speaker  and  movies.  The  Pai-son 
was  up  to  White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  a 
while  ago,  and  spoke  for  such  a  service. 
There  must  have  been  700  people  present. 
They  sang  hymns  with  a  fine  spirit,  and 
the  meeting  was  as  oi-dei-ly  and  reverent 
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and  quiet  as  a  church.  It  is  rather  hard 
to  get  good  movies  for  such  occasions,  hut 
more  and  more  good  ones  are  coniin"  nm 
all  the  time. 

The  Lame  Boy.— Did  the  Parson  write 
about  the  little  boy  down  country  that 
had  been  lame  for  12  years  and  had  to 
walk  with  one  hand  on  his  knee?  Well 
he  is  now  in  the  Shriners’  hospital  in' 
Springfield  and  it  actually  looks  as 
though  he  were  going  to  walk  some  day 
It  will  certainly  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  miracle  down  in  that  section.  He 
has  been  up  there  four  weeks  now.  and 
will  be  there  certainly  a  month  longer 
They  have  regular  school  there,  so  he 
does  not  get  behind  in  his  grade  at  all. 

Not  Pets. — Pets  are  all  very  well, 
but  the  Parson  still  insists  that  you  can¬ 
not  get  along  on  a  farm  covei:ed  with 
animals  kept  for  pets  alone.  “Yes,  we 
had  a  fine  pig  last  Fall,  but  you  know 
we  made  a  regular  pet  of  it,  and  so  when 
it  was  killed  no  one  felt  like  eating  any. 
Really  the  dogs  got  most  of  it.”  It  made 
the  Parson  shudder  to  think  of  the  dogs 
getting  those  sweet  tender  spare  ribs  that 
he  and  the  boys  set  so  much  store  by. 
The  dog  gets  the  bacon  x-ind  here,  but 
not  much  more,  you  may  be  assured. 


Cleaning  Division  Ditch 

I  wish  to  know  whether  owner  of  ad¬ 
joining  farm  can  be  compelled  to  share  in 
the  expense,  or  woi-k  of  cleaning  out  the 
ditch  separating  the  two  farms.  e.  b. 

Maryland. 

Much  would  depend  on  the  histoi-y  of 
the  ditch.  It  might  be  possible  for  two 
property-owners  to  agree  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  such  a  boun¬ 
dary  ditch,  so  that  it  would  be  practical¬ 
ly  as  much  an  obligation  as  a  line  fence. 

If  any  readers  have  known  of  such 
cases  will  they  please  tell  us? 


McCormick 
Deering 

Grain 

Binders 


Two  In  One 

and  the  Best  of  Both 


IN  order  to  build  the  one  best  binder  it  is  possible  to 
produce,  the  Harvester  Company  has  combined  the  popu- 
,  lar  McCormick  and  Deering  grain  binders  into  one  im¬ 
proved  perfected  machine.  The  McCormick’s  great  strength 
and  ability  to  withstand  severe  abuse  and  the  Deering’s  excep¬ 
tional  lightness  of  draft  have  been  brought  together  for  you. 

There  are  more  McCormick  and  Deering  binders  in  the 
grain  fields  than  all  other  makes  together.  You  can  now  have, 
in  one  machine,  all  the  features  that  brought  this  about.  And 
the  new  McCormick-Deering  has  additional  features  that 
were  never  found  even  on  McCormick  and  Deering  binders. 

There  are  many  improvements  on  the  new  McCormick- 
Deering  that  your  old  machine  does  not  have.  They  accom¬ 
plish  more  in  less  time,  with  fewer  stops  in  the  field,  have 
longer  life,  lighter  draft,  and  are  easier  and  more  comfortable 
to  operate.  You  will  certainly  want  to  get  acquainted  with 
these  improvements.  Check  them  against  your  old  machine. 
Your  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  help  you  by 
showing  you  the  new  McCormick-Deering  and  pointing  out 
the  features  your  old  machine  does  not  have. 


McCormick-Deering  binders  are  built  in  6,  7,  and  8-foot  horse- 
drawn  sizes.  Also,  the  10-foot  tractor  binder  for  operation  from 
the  power  take-off  of  the  McCormick-Deering  Tractor.  See  these 
modern  binders  at  the  local  dealer’s  store. 


Ninety-eight  years  ago 

Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  intro¬ 
duced  the  Reaper,  the  first  prac¬ 
tical  grain  harvesting  machine, 
which  released  men  from  the 
soil  and  proved  the  master  key 
to  the  industrial  upbuilding  of 
America. 

For  ninety^eight  years 

the  McCormicks  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  have  developed,  built  and 
improved  grain  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines.  In  so  doing  they  have 
accumulated  an  unequaled  fund 
of  knowledge  and  experience 
which  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
advantage  of  millions  of  farmers. 


The  McCormick  Reaper, 
first  tested  near  Steele’s  Tavern,  Va., 
A.  D.  1831 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

[Incorporated] 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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To  Kill 
Poultry 
,  Licer 

JustPaint  it 

on  the  Roosts! 

0  MATTER  how  big  the  flock  or  how 
IN  lousy,  only  a  small  paint  brush,  a 
an  of  “Black  Leaf  40"  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  time  for  “painting”  it  on  top  of  the 
roosts  are  required  to  rid  an  entire  flock 
,,  body-lice.  Do  away  with  old  laborious 
,nd  disagreeable  methods  of  dusting,  dip¬ 
ping  and  greasing  ! 

Works  While 
Chickens  Roost 

Vbout  a  half  hour  before  fowls  perch, 
“paint”  “Black  Leaf  40”  on  top  of 
roosts.  When  fowls  perch  upon  roosts 
that  have  been  so  “painted,”  fumes  are 
slowly  released  that  permeate  the  feath¬ 
ers.  killing  the  lice.  The  treatment  is  so 
easy,  effective  and  cheap  that  poultry 
owners  need  never  be  bothered  by  poultry 
lice.  Think  of  the  tinm.  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  that  this  method  saves!  There  is 
no  individual  handling  of  fowls.  “Black 
Leaf  40”  is  sold  by  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
ers,  druggists,  hardware,  seed  stores,  etc. 

Tobacco  By-Products 
and  Chemical  Corp. 

Incorporated 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


WORKS  WHILE  CHICKENS  ROOST 


AGRI 


KILLS  INSECTS -P&ESTO! 


Caterpillars,  Tomato  and  Currant  Worms,  Squash 
Buss,  Mealy  Bugs,  Red  Spider,  etc.  Safe  on  Mush¬ 
rooms  in  powdered  form. 

Non-polsonous.  Spreads  evenly.  Stainless.  Non- 
■orosive.  Economical.  Dilutes  heavily.  Send  for 
circular  and  testimonials.  Correspondence  solicited. 
We  can  help  you  If  insects  trouble. 

PCLVO-PAX  the  pyrethum  insect  powder — 
non-poisonous. 

Spray*,  Weed  Killer,  Fertilizer*,  etc. 

MORRIS  B.  READE,  Inc. 
Belleville  New  Jersey 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all  I 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with- 1 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — 

durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 
roofs  like  new.  Write  | 
today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS 
COMPANY,  Dept.RNl 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


Liquid Asbestos 


VOLdME  III 

OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

T'HIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
x  the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,"  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  f°  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  S2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Gladioli  for  Every  Garden 

The  Gladiolus  is  truly  everybody's 
flower.  It  is  easy  to  grow ;  the  certainty 
of  results,  its  comparative  inexpensive¬ 
ness,  its  usefulness  as  a  cut  flower  or  as 
an  embellishment  to  the  garden,  its  long- 
lasting  qualities,  and  the  amazing  range 
of  colors  available,  all  combine  to  make 
it  so.  Even  the  devotees  of  the  cult  of 
other  favorites,  such  as  the  rose,  the  Del¬ 
phinium,  the  peony  and  the  Iris  recog¬ 
nize  the  sterling  merits  of  “glads”,  _  as 
they  are  popularly  termed,  and  florists 
grow  them  by  the  thousands  to  supply 
the  cut-flower  market.  Pre-eminently  the 
Gladiolus  is  adapted  to  the  amateur’s  re¬ 
quirements,  and  certainly  no  flower  is 
more  worthy  of  his  attentions. 

The  large-flowered  section  is  probably 
the  best  known,  and  many  magnificent 
varieties  are  included  in  this  type.  The 
spikes  are  majestic  and  perhaps  rather 
massive  in  appearance,  but  they  lend 
themselves  especially  well  to  garden  deco¬ 
ration,  and  if  intermingled  with  some 
lighter  foliage,  such  as  a  few  sprays  of 
Gypsophila  or  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  they 
may  be  used  effectively  as  cut  flowers. 

Beautiful  though  the  large-flowered 
type  may  be  for  garden  embellishment, 
they  are  easily  surpassed  by  the  newer 
Priinulinus  hybrids  for  home  decoration. 
These  latter  are  remarkable  for  their 
light  and  graceful  appearance,  their  su¬ 
perb  colors,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
lend  themselves  to  all  forms  of  indoor 
floral  decoration.  They  possess  thin  wiry 
stems,  with  the  individual  flowers  spaced 
comparatively  widely  apart.  The  flowers 
are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  older 
class,  and  the  top  petals  are  hooded  in  a 
demure  and  charming  fashion.  The  color 
range  embraces  the  most  wonderful  art 
shades  imaginable,  mostly  in  tones  of 
salmon,  pink,  cream,  yellow,  orange  and 
orange-scarlet.  A  curious  point  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  wide  range  of  colors  js  that 
many  colors  may  be  successfully  mixed  in 
a  decoration  without  any  suspicion  of  one 
color  clashing  with  another,  and  always 
in  perfect  taste. 

In  the  herbaceous  or  mixed  border 
Gladioli  are  invaluable  for  planting  in 
groups  among  low  growing  and  early 
flowering  herbaceous  subjects,  such  as 
Spirmas  or  bleeding  hearts,  in  this  way 
securing  two  distinct  periods  of  bloom 
from  the  one  area  of  ground,  while  massed 
in  front  of  shrubbery  they  make  a  hand¬ 
some  display. 

Plantings  may  be  made  between  the 
beginning  of  May  and  the  end  of  June, 
and  to  insure  a  succession  weekly  or  fort¬ 
nightly  intervals  should  be  allowed  be- 
tween  the  plantings.  The  ground  must  be 
well  prepared  by  deeply  spading  and  in¬ 
corporating  therewith  some  old  decayed 
manure  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  bone- 
meal.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  tlie  best  depth  to  plant  the  eorms, 
hut  all  agree  that  on  a  light  sandy  soil 
they  should  be  placed  deeper  than  "in  a 
heavier  medium.  From  three  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  five  inches  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  favorable  depth.  If  planting,  for  cut 
flowers  the  conns  should  be  set  in.  rows 
15  inches  apart,  allowing  five  or  six  inches 
between  them  in  the  rows,  while  if  grouped 
in  the  border  or  in  beds  an  allowance  of 
nine  or  10  inches  between  the  conns  will 
be  sufficient. 

During  the  growing  season  the  top  two 
inches  of  soil  should  always  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  loose  and  powdery  condition 
by  the  frequent  use  of  the  cultivator,  and 
a’  light  dressing  of  powdered  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  worked  into  the  surface  soil  just  as 
the  flower  spikes  show  will  do  much  to 
promote  healthy  growth  and  insure  fine 
blooms.  Staking  must  of  course  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  for  this  purpose  thin  green 
canes  three  feet  in  length  are  quite  ad¬ 
equate  to  support  the  growth,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  not  unduly  conspicuous. 

Artificial  watering  should  not  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  except  in  periods  of  very  pro¬ 
longed  drought  when  the  plants  are  obvi¬ 
ously  distressed,  and  then  the  soil  should 
receive  a  thorough  soaking,  which  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  week  or  10  days. 

Before  considering  the  actual  cutting 
of  the  flowers  two  facts  must  be  clearly 
understood.  First,  the  Gladiolus  forms  a 
new  corm  each  year,  and  the  original 
eorm  which  was  planted  in  the  Spring 
shrivels  away.  Secondly,  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  are  the  “lungs”- through  which 
it  breathes  and  at  the  same  time  are  the 
factories  in  which  the  plant  food  is  manu¬ 
factured  to  feed  the  rapidly  growing  new 
corm.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  there¬ 
fore,  that  if  the  leaves,  or  most  of  them, 
are  cut  away  with  the  flower  spike  the  • 
proper  formation  of  the  new  corm  is  im¬ 
possible  and  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
stock  results.  In  order  to  cut  the  flower 
spike  with  the  minimum  of  injury  to  the 
leaves  it  is  quite  a  good  plan  to  insert  a 
sharp  penknife  at  the  base  of  the  stem 
and  give  the  spike  a  gentle  ierk  each  way 
until  it  snaps  off,  when  it  can  be  readily 
withdrawn  from  its  sheath  of  oasal  leaves. 
Tim  spikes  should  be  cut  when  the  bottom 
flower  expands  fully;  then  every  flower 
bud  will  open  in  succession  while  in  water 
indoors.  As  the  bottom  blooms  fade  they 
should  be  cut  away.  . 

The  harvesting  of  the  Gladiolus  eorms 
should  take  place  when  the  foliage  com¬ 
mences  to  ripen  in  the  Fall.  After  dig¬ 
ging  them  up  they  are  left  to  dry  for  a 
few  hours  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  then  are  stored  in  a  cool  place  away 
from  frost  until  the  following  Spring. 

It  is  heartening  to  think  that  we  are 
yet  far  from  the  culminating  point  in  the 
development  and  popularity  of  this  ele¬ 
gant  garden  flower.  The  present  large- 


New  York  Champion  Rake 

“A  boy  can  handle  it” 

To  make  the  work  lighter  and  your  investment  more  lasting,  this 
popular  rake  —  with  modern  refinements  —  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

Built  to  stand  hard  knocks ;  staunch,  honest  wood  construction 
throughout.  Quick-dumping,  forming  a  uniform  windrow.  No 
springs  or  pawls.  All  hickory,  two-piece-fellow  wheel  with  tire 
tightened  to  3AV'  “Dish.”  Improved  substantial  cleaner  rods. 

Weather  Resisting  Lacquer 

— A  new  feature  to  defy  exposure  and  lengthen  the  life.  Con¬ 
vertible  for  either  one  or  two-horse  use. 

Send  the  coupon  today;  we  will  tell  you  the  name 
of  a  nearby  dealer  who  eellt  the  New  York. 

Sargent,  Osgood  &  Roundy  Co.,  Randolph,  Vermont 


!  SARGENT.  OSGOOD  C&  ROUNDY  CO.,  RANDOLPH,  VT. 


I 


Name- 


I 
I 

I  Address- 

I _ 


Please  send  me  circular  and  prices  on  the  New  York  Champion  Rake-  | 

I 

- - - - - '  | 


The  Editor  of  The  New  York  Tribune,  John  H.  Finley,  protects  his  summer  home  with  the 

Modern  Hawkeye  System  ofi 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 

EACH  INSTALLATION  conforms  to  the  Safety  Code 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  against  Lightning 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Installation  Made  by  Trained  Engineers 

Write  for  booklet, — "Lightning  and  Its  Control" 
and  Name  of  Nearest  Distributor 

HAWKEYE  LIGHTNING  ROD  COMPANY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Here  is  the  Ideal  Row  Crop  Sprayer— 


For  the  man  who  wants  a  quality  rig 
without  too  big  an  inve»tnient.  Here 
is  a  traction  driven  outfit  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  power  driven  rig  by  simply 
adding  the  engine 
whenever  desired.  A 
high  quality,  100  gal¬ 
lon,  high  pressure  four 
row  rig— -easily  drawn 
by  two  horses.  Has  a 
completely  enclosed  self- 
oiling  pump  that  is  easily 
accessible— Stainless  Steel 
cylinders,  valves,  and  pis- 
ton  rods.  Many  other 
quality  features.  A  favorite 


St®*' 


with  potato  growers  who  give  their  rigs 
hard  use. 


We  make  a  complete  line  of 
orchard  and  crop  sprayers,  in¬ 
cluding  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  8-row 
crop  sprayers— power  and  trac¬ 
tion  driven  rigs— Combination 
orchard  and  crop  rigs. 
Only  Mount  Gilead 
Sprayers  have  fully 
enclosed  pumps,  weld¬ 
ed  steel  frames,  and 
vital  pump  parts  of 
Stainless  Steel.  Don’t 
buy  any  type  of  spay- 
er  before  seeing  our  catalog 
ami  prices. 


Write  for  complete  description  and  prices 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

503  LINCOLN  AVENUE  MOUNT  GILEAD,  OHIO 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  ab’e  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe.  DeFoe 
Gulliver’s  Travels.  Swift 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Throueh  the  Looking  Glass 


Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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GIVES  MORE  PAINT  PROTECTION 
FOR  LESS  MONEY! 


Railroad  and  industrial  purchasing  agents  know  their 
business.  They  specify  graphite  paint,  made  by  Dixon, 
for  outside  painting  jobs.  And  you  can  buy  no  better 
protection  for  your  own  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  new  Dixon  Utility  Paints  include  fine  silica-flake 
graphite,  oxides  and  pure  linseed  oil.  They  cost  less 
than  ordinary  lead  and  oil  paints.  They  brush  on  more 
easily,  saving  time  and  money.  They  last  at  least  two 
to  four  years — or  more — cutting  maintenance  costs  con¬ 
siderably.  They’re  really  weather-proof.  Won’t  crack 
or  peel  off. 

Your  dealer  has  Dixon’s  Utility  Paint  in  green,  gray, 
brown  and  red.  Use  it  on  your  next  job.  We’ll  gladly 
tell  you  how  to  get  the  greatest  economy  and  protection, 
if  you’ll  mail  the  coupon  below. 


DIXON  S  UTILITY  PAINT 


Paint  Sales  Division  525 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  color  cards  and  information  about  your 
Utility  Paint. 

My  painting  job  is _ 

My  dealer  is _ _ _ _ 

My  name  and  address _ _ _ 


KODAK  |Tff  SPECIAL  TRUAt  OFT  ER. 

nvimn  r  AJLilYJ  JAny  size  Aim  dtvelopod 
for  8c.  Prints  3c  each.  Beautifully  mounted  8xlo  en¬ 
largement  40o.  Overnight  service.  Send  us  your  films. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  43  Bertha  St„  Albany. N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal/’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


VJ  WINDLASS  754  EXTRA 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  248  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y- 


From 

PLOWING 


Through 

CULTIVATION 


The  Centaur  Tractor  makes  your  work  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 
1  here  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  jobs  this  sturdy, small-size  tractor  can  handle. 
C  n  small  farms  the  Centaur  will  do  all  of  the  work,  such  as  plowing,  harrow- 
ing,  planting,  cultivating,  mowing.  It  also  furnishes  belt  power.  On  large 
farms  it  cultivates  corn  and  other  row  crops  at  a  big  saving  of  time  and 
labor,  Srr addles  the  row  or  goes  between  the  rows  and  will  handle  a  culti¬ 
vator  with  perfect  ease. 


rf  * 

^  cc 
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rite  today  for  our  new,  illustrated  catalog 
covering  the  Improved  Model  G  Centaur 


f 


ractor  and  equi  pmenl  manufactured  by  _ 

Centaur  Tractor  Corporation 

..........  GREENWICH,  OHIO 

iiAAiilAAiAiAAAAiAAAAAAAAiAAAAlAAAAAAAiAAAAAAAAiA4i4i 


Above  price  buys  complete 
Readi-Cut,  easy-to-erect  lum¬ 
ber,  mill  work,  siding,  flooring, 
windows,  doors,  roofing,  hard¬ 
ware,  nails  and  paint  for  5  room 
house.  Other  houses  3  to  6 
rooms— -$298  to  $498,  freight 
paid.  Immediate  shipment 
Booklet  914  sent  Free. 


Write  today  to  The  A  LADOIN  CO.,  Bay  City,  Michigan 


May  25,  1929 


flowered  type  is  a  hybrid  race  referred  to 
as  Gandavensis,  and  contains  the  “blood” 
of  some  half  dozen  species.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Primulinus  type  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  breeders,  and  there  is  still 
open  a  wide  field  for  experiment,  as  about 
160  species  are  known  to  botanists.  Many 
of  these,  such  as  Gladiolus  tristis,  are 
sweetly  scented,  so  that  it  is  only  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  future  will  bring 
us  fragrant  varieties  combining  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  present  garden  race 
of  Gladiolus.  Coloring  may  yet  be  im¬ 
proved,  and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that 
bi-generic  hybrids  with  the  delicately  blue 
Babianas  would  produce  varieties  in  col¬ 
ors  up  to  the  present  untliought  of,  while 
several  other  allied  genera  afford  possi¬ 
bilities  in  this  direction, 

T.  H.  EVERETT. 


The  World  at  the  Isthmus 

Violet  has  read  my  notes  on  the  day 
in  the  Panama  Canal,  and  with  some 
chagrin.  “Yon  haven’t  told  them  about 
the  ‘whistle’  signs  set  in  the  bank  along 
the  deep  cuts,  and  how  the  boat  seemed 
to  bellow  at  them  the  instant  they  came 
into  view,  and  how  her  voice  echoed. 
Yrou  didn’t  say  that  we  kept  meeting 
ships  from  England,  Denmark  and  Ger¬ 
many,  or  how  the  airplanes  went  by  so 
close,  and  waved  to  us  from  the  cockpit. 
You  could  have  told  about  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  that  live  on  the  islands  in  the 
Gatun  Lake,  and  that  once  in  a  fire  a 


that  time  in  the  evening.  There  is  no 
long  Summer  evening  in  the  tropics,  and 
the  breeze  that  whispers  up  the  hillside 
is  cool  enough  to  make  a  sweater  feel 
very  comfortable,  or  to  wake  up  “rheu- 
matiz.”  At  seven,  in  the  morning,  walk¬ 
ing  is  quite  satisfactory  exercise.  '  At 
eight  one  begins  to  feel  warm,  but  after 
nine  it  is  hot  work.  This  is  why  we  take 
the  jitney  over  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  ruins  of  old  Panama. 

A  bend  in  the  road  brings  us  suddenly 
to  the  ocean,  shining  between  a  stretch  of 
black  tide-deserted  mud,  and  Uncle  Sam's 
battleships  at  the  horizon  line.  The  tide 
rises  16  ft.  on  this  side  of  the  isthmus 
and  only  17  inches  on  the  Atlantic  side! 
The  mud  is  lava  ash  from  the  now  ex¬ 
tinct  volcano  that  hovers  over  Panama 
City,  and  figures  mainly  as  a  roost  for 
buzzards.  Some  of  the  black  mass  proves 
to  be  rock,  so  near  the  color  of  the  mud 
that  Daddy  sinks  in  up  to  his  shoetops 
when  thinking  to  step  on  a  rock.  I  am 
told  that  veins  of  pure  copper  which 
once  ran  molten  down  the  sides  of  the 
old  volcano  may  be  picked  up  here  by  a 
man  with  a  shovel  and  hip  boots. 

Elsie  wrote:  “As  I  went  over  the  rocks 
I  found  a  little  crab,  and  beside  him  I 
found  a  little  stick,  and  so  I  held  the 
stick  in  front  of  him,  and  he  walked  on 
it.  He  was  a  fierce  little  fellow,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  lie  was  scaring  me. 
While  mother  was  coming  with  the  cam¬ 
era,  he  dropped  off  the  stick  and  went 
into  a  hole,  where  he  fought  against 
coming  out.  When  he  did  give  up  and 


Bananas  and  Pineapples  in  Panama, 


lot  of  them  were  driven  to  the  top,  but 
the  big  snakes  just  lay  there  and  fried  all 
coiled  up  as  they  were,  and  the  buzzards 
ate  them.  You  didn’t  even  tell  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  Panama  parrot.  I 
should  think  they  would  like  to  know 
about  such  things.” 

I  perceive  that  I  should  have  let  Violet 
use  the  typewriter  so  that  my  paragraphs 
might  have  been  packed  to  the  limit  with 
travel  lore.  But  it  is  not  too  late  yet. 
One  only  needs  to  place  a  clean  sheet  of 
paper  in  the  machine,  as  one  baits  a 
trap  for  a  mouse.  The  chances  are  that 
when  I  come  hack  again  the  sheet  will 
he  neatly  filled  with  the  ideas  of  a  child 
who  talks  in  question  marks,  and  cannot 
resist  writing  down  the  answers  in  typ¬ 
ing.  The  moment  the  little  red  portable 
is  set  up,  “Mother,  may  I  use  the  type¬ 
writer?”  The  thoughts  that  come  into 
being  in  this  way  are  not  what  she  would 
put  in  her  school  composition — not  so 
stiffly  proper.  She  would  not  have  set 
down  for  the  inspiration  of  classmates. 
“I  was  awakened  by  the  roosters  at  the 
next  place.  They  were  waking  people  up 
for  it  was  six  o’clock  and  everybody 
should  he  getting  up  then.  They  were 
trying  to  make  us  feel  happy  so  we 
wouldn’t  be  homesick.  I  saw  them  after¬ 
wards.  They  were  tied  up  by  one  leg 
with  a  string  like  we  tie  up  animals.  A 
rooster  does  not  think  anything  of  being- 
tied  up  here.  The  little  black  dog  that 
harked  so  hard  last  night  is  called  ‘Pan¬ 
ama.’  He  Avas  the  first  thing  that  met  us 
Avhen  we  came  downstairs.  There  Avas  a 
long  table  set  with  a  Avhite  cloth.  It  Avas 
like  eating  out  of  doors,  for  there  were 
not  any  walls,  but  just  posts.  Annie  is 
the  cook’s  name.  She  is  just  as  black  as 
Mr.  Perkins  AATas.  I  like  her  all  the  more 
for  that.  She  brought  us  some  porridge, 
only  Ave  call  it  oatflake.  After  a  Avhile 
mother  asked  her  why  she  kept  her  hat 
on  all  the  time.  She  said,  ‘Cause  ma 
hair  ain’t  combed.’  Annie  is  nice  and 
kind  to  Mark  and  me.  She  alAArays  raises 
her  voice  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  even 
when  she  is  not  asking  a  question.  She 
came  from  Trinidad.  Outdoors  the 
sweet  and  balmy  air  seemed  just  like 
home.  The  tall,  stately  palm  trees 

waved  softly  over  head.  A  black  bird 
flitted  here  and  there  among  the 

branches.” 

We  have  just  been  served  breakfast 
AA-liile  the  sun  rose  over  the  top  of  the 

hill  above  us.  Our  cottage  is  set  on  the 

side  of  a  hill.  Old  Sol  is  very  regular 
in  his  habits  here.  He  begins  to  brighten 
the-  east  at  six,  and  leaves  the  west  at 


I  got  him  back  on  the  stick,  he  acted  as 
if  lie  Avas  going  to  run  right  up  my 
arm.  But  mother  took  his  picture  Avith 
me  holding  him.”  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Keeping  Up  With  Spring 

Now  that  the  grass  grows  to  cutting 
height  almost  over  night  lawn  mowers 
need  sharpening  and  a  general  going  over. 
The  asparagus  has  been  cut  once  and 
like  the  dandelion  proves  a  Spring  tonic. 
The  ground  is  soaked  with  the  frequent 
rains.  Cayuga  Lake  is  high  and  some 
damage  has  been  done  to  cottages  and 
piers.  The  ecstatic  fisherman  brings 
home  suckers  now  from  the  swiftly  rush¬ 
ing  creeks.  An  old  bee-keeper  prophesies 
a  shortage  in  the  fruit  crop  this  season 
because  the  bees  are  not  yet  at  work.  A 
good  Avay  to  keep  up  with  Spring  and 
her  complete  metamorphosis  is  to  give  the 
mail  boxes  a  coat,  of  white  paint  and 
fresh  lettering. 

Riding  over  the  hills  in  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty,  along  a  road  running  between  old 
stump  fences,  one  comes  upon  a  hilltop 
cemetery  overgrown  with  flowering  myr- 
lle,  resting  under  seven  pines.  An  old 
rail  fence  keeps  off  the  grazing  cattle.  A 
heavy  gale  has  felled  a  century  old  pine 
and  in  falling  it  has  broken  a  stone  some- 
Avhat  larger  than  the  rest.  Getting  out 
to  examine  the  broken  pieces  one  finds  it 
a  memorial  of  Maria  Pickmann,  who 
died  May  26,  1811,  at  the  age  of  29  years. 
The  names  of  her  husband,  two  daugh¬ 
ters  and  one  son  are  also  written  on  the 
gray  stone.  Just  one  of  the  forgotten 
in  one  grass-grown  cemetery.  E.  c.  R. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Late  Spring  in  Ohio 

Our  grapes  froze  April  19  when  thick 
ice  formed  on  water  in  the  chicken  pails. 
Currants  Avere  in  blossom,  and  they  are 
gone,  too.  The  ground  is  not  dry  enough 
to  ploAV  for  strawberries  or  anything  else. 
No  one  around  here  could  even  uIoav  for 
oats.  Lettuce,  in  a  little  garden,  is  the 
same  size  it  was  three  weeks  ago — just 
doesn’t  grow.  We  are  thankful  no  tor¬ 
nado  has  visited  us  as  in  1924.  E.  D. 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. 


Agitated  Wife  :  “I'm  positive  that 
was  a  human  being  Ave  ran  over.”  Motor¬ 
ist  (in  thick  fog)  :  “Good!  Then  we’re 
still  on  the  road  all  right.” — Pearson's. 
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an  EXTRA 

truckload  of 
POTATOES 


Mr.  C.  S.  Newcomer,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
got  an  extra  truckload  of  potatoes  (seventy 
bushels)  from’one  acre'sprayed  with  PYROX. 
This  seventy  bushel  EXTRA  YIELD 
amounted  toa  22%increase  overhisyield  from 
potatoes  sprayed  with  a  home-made  mixture. 

PYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  plant 
spray  does  three  things  at  once.  That  Is 
why  It  Is  so  economical,  and  helps  produce 
bigger  and  better  crops.  PYROX  kills  bugs, 
prevents  the  development  of  blight  and 
disease,  and  stimulates  plant  growth.  Does 
away  with  the  costly  labor  of  home-made 
spray  mixtures,  and  eliminates  the  danger 
of  improperly  mixed  chemicals.  Safe  and 
easy  to  use.  Will  not  wash  off.  Does  not 
clog  sprayer  nozzle.  Use  PYROX  this  year 
for  BIGGER  PROFITS.  Now  priced  lowest 
In  30  years’  successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  new  Spray  Guide — free. 
Bowker  Chemical  Company,  419  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 


It  has  stood  the  test  and  ifsa  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Peerless. 

It  isconstructed  of  first  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saic  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TRACTORS 

FOR  FARMS,  GARDENS 
AND  LAWNS 

Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

Bready  Cultimotor  Co. 

1799  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


“FRIEND” 
TRACTION  SPRAYERS 

Write  for  catalog 
and  learn  about 
the  many  exclu- 
*  give  features  of 
-  this  fine  sprayer. 


‘  FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  120  East  Ave.  Gasport,  N.Y. 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profes¬ 
sion,  where  ability  wins  early  recognition. 
If  you  are  between  18  and  30,  love  nature 
and  outdoor  work,  like  to  travel,  have 
well-formed  habits,  we  will  train  you  and 
pay  you  while  learning.  Write  Today. 
The  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  of  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  1°.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Dept.  T  Stamford,  Connecticut 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

If  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


T)  W W  ■’Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price, 
fr  m  M  S  w  Only  ?2E,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
*\.A  \^eA  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
-  vester.  Practis  Mlg.  Co..  Salina,  Kan»- 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

Che  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

tales  from  Shakespeare 

Tanglewood  Tales 

The  Water  Babies 

Mood’s  Natural  History 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  old- 
timers  like  the  Spy  and  Baldwin  were 
not  fooled  by  the  hot  weather  of  early 
April,  but  kept  their  buds  closely  folded, 
while  those  youngsters,  the  McIntosh 
and  Delicious,  thought  surely  Summer 
had  arrived,  and  shot  out  their  fruit  buds 
only  to  get  a  most  awful  chilling. 

My  plaint  that  no  one  wrote  a  song 
about  our  Northern  States  had  a  most 
unexpected  result.  From  far-off  Califor¬ 
nia  comes  a  sowg  about  Michigan  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  lady  who  is  75  years  old.  She 
is  an  ex-Michigander  who,  all  unknow¬ 
ing  to  me,  has  been  feeding  her  homesick 
soul  on  my  Long  Acre  pieces  which  she 
describes  as  “so  homey.”  She  also  re¬ 
quests  a  copy  of  the  song  “Grandfather’s 
Clock,”  but  strangely  enough  that  is  one 
of  the  things  which  everybody  knows  and 
no  one  knows,  as  most  everyone  can  sing 
a  few  lines,  but  no  one  seems  to  know 
the  whole  piece. 

From  Virginia  comes  the  information 
that  a  song  writer  explains  the  matter 
by  saying  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  were  not  musical,  like  Virginia  and 
Alabama.  Well,  sure  enough,  I  cannot 
find  a  rhyme  for  those  States,  but  I  deny 
they  are  not  musical.  That  writer  never 
heard  the  murmur  of  a  mountain  brook 
as  it  laughed  its  way  over  stony  bed  or 
across  green  meadow ;  he  never  heard  the 
chickadee  chirping  when  snow  was  deep 
and  winds  cold ;  lie  never  heard  the  song 
of  a  saw  or  the  merry  tinkle  of  sleigh 
bells. 

W.  H.  A.  tells  me  that  the  black-eye 
cow  pea  is  the  best  for  table  use.  If  you 
have  never  eaten  cow  peas  you  have 
sure  missed  something  good.  Turnip- 
top  greens,  corn  cake,  cow  peas,  sorg¬ 
hum — yes.  northerners  have  a  lot  to  learn 
about  good  things  to  eat.  From  Western 
New  York  conies  the  information  that 
they,  too,  had  the  hot  spell  and  made 
some  garden,  only  to  have  it  buried  under 
a  snow,  while  Missouri  sends  word  that 
prospects  are  good  for  an  amazing  fruit 
crop ;  the  Winter  wheat  was  not  injured 
by  the  ice,  but  floods  and  breaking  levees 
have  drowned  or  smothered  thousands  of 
acres  of  wheat. 

Here  in  Michigan  everyone  reports 
trees  loaded  with  fruit  buds,  even  young 
trees  being  set  full.  It  looks  as  though 
my  young  apple  trees  may  make  me  a 
crop  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Even 
t he  “bearing  age”  and  dwarf  trees  which 
I  bought  eight  years  ago,  and  which  were 
said  to  bear  the  next  year,  but  never 
bore  an  apple  to  date,  are  set  full  of 
fruit  buds.  Ten  years  of  waiting,  10 
years  of  plowing,  hoeing,  fertilizing,  trim¬ 
ming,  picking  up  brush,  spraying,  and 
never  a  nickel  of  income  from  those  500 
apple  trees,  but  this  year  they  promise 
well,  and  are  lai’ge  enough  to  bear  a  real 
crop  if  they  only  will. 

Calvin  has  been  helping  me  hoe  in 
the  currant  rows  after  I  plowed  away 
from  them.  He  always  has  been  small 
for  his  age,  but  he  hoes  valiantly,  taking 
off  his  side — which  I  leave  very  thin — 
and  keeping  right  up  with  me.  The  sight 
of  that  tiny  boy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
row  insisting  oil  hoeing  because  he  wants 
to  help  daddy,  is  sure  enough  cheering 
and  helpful.  Every  so  often  he  remarks, 
“Daddy,  I  am  tired  and  my  hoe  is  tired, 
I  guess  I  go  up  and  get  a  cracker,”  but 
he  is  soon  back  and  chopping  away  again. 

I  papered  the  kitchen  and  the  Missus 
lias  been  painting  the  woodwork  a  bright 
blue,  as  we  have  enough  of  green,  tan  and 
gray.  We  welcome  this  advent  of  gorg¬ 
eous  colors  for  odd  furniture  and  wood¬ 
work,  as  we  may  now  allow  our  love  of 
color  full  sway  and  still  be  right  in  style. 

A  nationally  known  syndicate  writer 
lias  been  wailing  over  the  noise  and  hur- 
ry  of  modern  times,  and  longing  for  a 
little  tranquility.  I  quote  for  him  the 
line  of  Hannah  More,  “Life’s  best  joys 
consist  of  peace  and  ease,”  and  advise 
him  to  move  from  his  kitchenette  fiat 
above  the  elevated  to  the  broad  reaches 
of  the  farm,  but  not  on  a  trunk  line  road 
and  not  too  near  a  town.  Town  people 
often  pity  us  for  what  we  miss,  while 
we  pity  them  for  what  they  have.  Walk 
with  me  in  the  quiet  eventide  down  the 
old  road  which  leads  to  the  back  of  Long 
Acres.  See  the  beautiful  trees  clothed 
in  living  green,  the  currant  bushes  load¬ 
ed  with  fruit,  the  vineyard  Stretching 
toward  the  south,  hear  the  meadow  lark 
and  the  killdeer.  feast,  your  eyes  on  well- 
turned  earth  ready  for  planting,  not  so 
much  ease  perhaps  at  this  time  of  year 
but  blessed  peace  and  soul-quieting  tran¬ 
quility  close  to  nature  and  nature’s  God. 

L.  B.  R. 


Widow’s  Portion 

I  wish  to  be  advised  as  to  a  widow’s 
portion  of  real  estate  and  money,  where 
she  is  left  alone,  no  children.  Is  it  a  law 
that  she  can  claim  $5,000  and  use  of 
farm?  If  there  is  a  will  and  not  willed 
one-third  of  money,  can  she  have  one- 
third  of  money  without  breaking  will? 

Virginia.  b.  b. 

A  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  one-third 
of  all  the  real  estate  owned  by  her  hus¬ 
band  at  any  time  during  coverture,  seized 
of  the  estate  of  inheritance,  unless  her 
dower  right  has  been  barred,  and  if  the 
husband  shall  die  without  issue  the  widow 
shall  be  entitled  to  one-third  of  such  real 
estate,  and  in  addition  thereto,  subject  to 
the  right  of  creditors,  all  the  residue  of 
such  real  estate  of  her  husband.  N.  T. 


COLUMBIAN 

TAPE -MARKED  PURE  MANILA 


I  lay  handling 
requires  the  strongest  rope 


The  constant  strain  back  and  forth  over  the 
blocks,  the  heavy  pull  of  starting  the  fork, 
the  continuous  dragging  over  the  ground — 
only  a  top-notch  rope  will  stand  up  under 
this  sort  of  work. 

For  handling  hay  and  for  all  sorts  of  work 
where  strong,  dependable  rope  is  needed 
Columbian  Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila  Rope 
is  the  safest,  longest  wearing  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rope  you  can  use. 

When  you  buy  a  length  of  rope  ask  for 
Columbian,  the  guaranteed  rope.  You  can 
easily  identify  the  genuine  by  the  red  and 
blue  stripes  on  the  outside  of  all  sizes  from 
%  in.  diameter  and  over,  and  by  the  red, 
white  and  blue  Columbian  Tape-Marker 
which  is  woven  into  one  of  the  strands  in 
all  sizes.  This  mark  is  the  manufacturer’s 
pledge  that  you  will  receive  satisfactory 
service.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  when  you 
actually  need  rope  buy  your  supply  now. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburn  "The  Cordage  City’’  New  York 
Branches:  New  York  Boston  Chicago  New  Orleans 


Columbian  Standard 
Binder  Twine,  strong, 
smooth,  even.  Will  tie 
the  full  number  of  bun¬ 
dles.  Specially  treated 
against  damage  by 
insects. 


Look  for  this  new 
Columbian  display 
i  n  your  dealer's 
window. 


©GUARANTEED  ROPE 

MADE  BY  COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO.auburn,  n.y.  i 

ASK  FOR  "COLUMBIAN"  TAPE-MARKED  ROPE  ' 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Plows! 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
MowsHay 
and  Lawns' 


Y 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries,  Fruit 
Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 

Walking  &  Riding  Equipment 
Free  Catalog- Does  Belt  Work 


STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

32U0  Como  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eastern  Branch  156  Cedar  St..  New  York  iv 


uinnnpuiinirc  Trap  anil  kill  them  Humanely.  Wj 
II UvUvIlUviid  have  a  perfect  device.  We  make 
Live  Traps,  Killer  Traps,  Humane  Traps,  Hawk  Traps. 
Mouse  and  ltat  Traps.  Send  for  Catalog  and  sample 
trap  tag — both  free.  W.  A.  GIBBS  A  SON,  Dept.  w-14. 
Chester,  Pa.  Makers  of  the  most  complete,  most  ad¬ 
vanced  and  best  line  of  animal  traps  in  the  world. 


“On  1 5  acres  of  corn,  1 
lost  but  3  or  4  hills”— 

writes  A.  B.  Wilmot,  of  E.  Thetford,  Vt.  Crows  and  other 
pests  had  fairly  picnicked  on  his  corn-fields.  Then  someone  told 
him  of  a  way  to  coat  his  seed  com  in  a  mixture  that  no  erows. 
or  any  other  pests  would  touch,  after  they  once  had  a  taste  of  it. 
This  corn-saver  was  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent. 

Mr.  Wilmot  sent  for  some.  He  mixed  it  with  his  seed  corn.  He  did 
not  have  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  but  planted  it  at  once.  And  it  did  not 
clog  the  planter.  It  did  not  injure  the  seed  corn.  It  was  not  poisonous. 
But  it  did  keep  every  crow,  mole,  squirrel  and  other  pest  off  of  his 
corn-field.  Mr.  Wilmot  is  only  one  of  hundreds  who  have  written  us 
that  they  would  never  plant  a  hill  of  corn  again  without  using  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent.  “Money  Back”  guarantee,  based  on  a  20-year 


record  of  performance.  Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn 
(8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half  size,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock,  order  direct.  Addre$i  Cedar  Hill 
Formulae  Co.,  Box  500  H  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Be  sure  you  get 

STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiser.^  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THAT  group  of  everlasting  flowers  in  the  wood 
clearing  on  our  cover  page  this  week  is  fitting 
to  the  thought  and  spirit  of  Memorial  Day.  Decor¬ 
ating  the  graves  of  soldiers  is  a  line  custom.  Those 
whose  friends  lie  there  naturally  want  to  do  so. 
And  all  of  us,  though  we  may  be  far  from  our  early 
homes  and  the  family  burying  ground,  may  well 
journey  to  some  place  and  lay  our  tribute  beside  the 
flag  on  the  grave  of  one  to  us  unknown.  Memorial 
Day  reminds  us  that  “none  of  us  liveth  to  himself.” 

* 

T  IS  charged  by  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Legis¬ 
lature  that  the  big  milk  dealers  of  Chicago  are 
trying  to  buy  out  Wisconsin  milk  dealers,  and  when 
unable  to  do  so,  Chicago  milk  inspectors  help  the 
Chicago  dealers  to  drive  the  local  dealers  out  of 
the  business  by  drastic  and  unfair  enforcement 
of  the  regulations.  This  policy  has  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  by  Senator  H.  J.  Stevenson 
which  requires  that  all  milk  inspectors  operating  in 
Wisconsin  shall  be  licensed  by  the  State  dairy  de¬ 
partment..  The  Chicago  dealers  are  fighting  the  hill 
and  veiled  lhx-eats  are  given  out  to  make  it  appear 
rhat  the  passage  of  the  hill  would  lose  the  Chicago 
market  for  Wisconsin  producers.  The  Chicago  health 
officers  also  oppose  the  hill  to  keep  the  inspection  in 
the  control  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  There  are 
many  ways  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  a  competitor 
or  a  patron  with  independence  enough  to  stand  up 
for  his  individual  rights;  hut  no  way  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  or  sure  than  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
public  health  authorities. 

* 

HAY  fever  is  not,  as  the  term  might  lead  the 
uninitiated  to  expect,  a  disorder  found 
chiefly  upon  farms,  or  one  usually  occurring  in  that 
delightful  season  of  the  year  when  even  the  most 
hardened  city  dweller  turns  in  thought  to  sunny 
skies,  aromatic  meadows  and  sweet-smelling  mows. 
Grass  fever  would  be  a  more  appropriate  name,  but 
even  the  grasses  may  point  to  the  overhanging 
boughs  of  neighboring  trees  with  an  “And  thou  too.” 
Those  misery-causing  colds  that  go  under  the  name 
hay  fever  or  rose  colds  are  peculiar  in  their  origin, 
being  dependent  upon  a  remarkable  sensitiveness  to 
the  pollens  of  certain  plants  that  some  people  enter¬ 
tain.  Their  season  begins  with  the  early  budding 
trees,  the  maples  and  the  birches ;  flowers  and 
grasses  follow  with  their  distribution  of  pollens 
through  the  air  to  poison  the  noses  of  those  suscep¬ 
tible  to  their  malign  action.  The  rose  has  given  its 
name  to  these  colds  occurring  in  its  season,  but  is 
probably  usually  innocent,  since  its  pollen  is  heavy 
and  not  widespread.  Timothy,  blue  grass  and  Red- 
top  spread  their  pollens  generously ;  some  vines,  like 
those  of  the  Clematis  family,  may  he  irritant,  and, 
later,  the  chief  offenders,  the  weeds,  are  in  bloom. 
Ragweed  fever  would  more  justly  characterize  the 
weeping  eyes  and  running  noses  than  does  rose  cold, 
for  ragweed  is  probably  the  chief  criminal  among 
our  plants.  “Hay  fever”  may  be  suspected  if  the 
attacks  come  with  some  regularity  and  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  these  periods  corresponding  with 
the  flowering  of  neighboring  varieties  of  plants. 
Some  are  able  to  predict  the  time  of  their  attacks, 
knowing  when  the  offending  pollen  will  be  in  the 
air.  There  ai*e  two  remedies:  the  first  and  most 
certain  being  temporary  removal  to  some  locality 
where  the  plant  responsible  for  the  affliction  does 
not  flourish.  A  removal  of  bxxt  a  few  miles  may  be 
as  satisfactory  as  a  trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  or 
to  the  seashore.  The  second  remedy  is  vaccination 
against  the  pollen  that  causes  the  trouble,  this  par¬ 
ticular  pollen  having  been  discovered  by  means  of  a 
series  of  skin  tests  made  by  a  physician.  Yaccina- 
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tion  must  be  done  weeks  before  the  time  of  the 
expected  attack,  however,  and  is  effective  only  in 
a  proportion  of  the  eases.  This  proportion  is  large 
enough  and  the  ti’eatment  simple  enough  to  make 
trial  of  it  worth  while  on  the  part  of  many  who 
suffer  severely  when  the  time  of  their  affliction 
arrives. 

* 

PROTEIN  is  the  most  expensive  constituent  of 
feeds.  Eastern  dairymen  buy  thousands  of  tons 
of  protein  every  year  from  the  West.  Cows  in  milk 
require  plenty  of  protein  in  their  rations.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  proteins  in  every  feeding  sub¬ 
stance.  The  cheapest  and  best  proteins  are  carried 
by  plants  that  can  be  pastured,  cut  and  fed  green 
or  cured  for  hay.  Blue  grass  pastxxre  is  rich  in 
valuable  proteins.  If  grazed  at  the  right  time  and 
not  over-gi-azed.  Blue  grass  ranks  high  as  a  money¬ 
maker.  Oats,  wheat  and  Timothy,  if  pastured  or 
cut  and  cured  for  hay  at  the  right  time,  are  rich 
in  proteins.  All  plants  that  animals  like,  are  best 
at  certain  stages  of  their  growth.  At  these  stages, 
their  proteins  are  most  available  and  most  abundant. 
A  plant  is  at  its  best  for  feed  when  its  digestible 
protein  content  and  its  palatability  ai-e  highest.  By 
growing  more  of  our  proteins  in  pastures  and  mea¬ 
dows,  we  can  lower  the  cost  of  making  milk, 
diversify  our  farming,  improve  our  soils  and  en¬ 
hance  the  valxie  of  eastern  farm  lands.  We  can  in- 
crease  our  income  and  strengthen  our  business  by 
systematically  building  up  our  pastures  and  mea¬ 
dows. 

* 

E  REGRET  to  announce  that  W.  W.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  of  Ohio,  our  friend  and  correspondent 
for  many  years,  died  April  30.  Readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  him  best,  for  the  articles  on  sheep  and  his  tire¬ 
less  interest  in  the  industry.  During  his  later  years 
he  traveled  much  about  the  country,  talking  sheep 
with  such  force  and  enthusiasm  that  the  business 
took  on  new  life  in  many  localities.  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  a  man  of  action  and  intensely  practical,  yet 
here  and  there  in  his  writings  were  strains  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  feeling,  showing  a  depth  of  friendliness 
and  sympathy,  very  pleasant  to  read  then  and 
think  about  now.  He  was  a  delightful  correspond¬ 
ent,  his  letters  full  of  hope  and  carryiixg  a  stimulus 
to  the  better  things  of  life. 

* 

SCARCELY  10  years  have  passed  since  radio  be¬ 
gan  to  be  taken  seriously.  Now  regular  com¬ 
mercial  service,  personal  and  business  messages,  is 
goixxg  on  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  the 
charges  being  practically  the  same  as  for  telegrams 
sent  by  wire.  The  radio  signals  are  said  to  make 
this  3,000-mile  jump  in  one-sixtieth  part  of  a  sec- 
eixd,  which  would  seem  to  be  speedy  enoxigh  for  all 
practical  purposes.  In  former  times  expeditions  to 
the  polar  regions  were  lost  to  the  world  for  at  least 
t  wo  years.  Now  Byrd’s  party,  on  the  Antarctic  con¬ 
tinent,  is  in  daily  wireless  communication  with  all 
the  world,  even  the  Greenland  wireless  station  talk¬ 
ing  with  them.  The  earlier  and  troublesome  rough 
edges  of  radio  operation  are  being  rapidly  smoothed 
out  to  a  degree  of  perfection  not  even  hoped  for  on 
the  start. 

* 

WE  HAVE  many  inquiries  from  readers  with 
asparagus  beds  several  years  old  that  are  not 
doing  much.  Some  think  that  digging  up  and  re¬ 
setting  the  roots  might  help.  This  is  not  practical. 
Most  of  these  root  clumps  are  now  too  large  to 
move,  and  if  not,  they  have  so  little  inherent  good 
quality  that  they  were  never  worth  setting.  It  is 
possible  to  starve  an  asparagus  bed  with  poor  pro¬ 
duction,  but  inherently  poor  roots  will  never  be 
profitable,  no  matter  what  care  they  get.  There  may 
he  exceptions  to  this,  but  we  have  seen  it  prove  true 
many  times.  Asparagxxs  requires  very  heavy  feed¬ 
ing — stable  manure  if  available,  and  in  any  event 
plenty  of  fertilizer  of  a  high  grade,  4-8-10  or  there¬ 
abouts.  If  the  plants  have  been  set  deeply  this  food 
mixst  be  well  dug  in,  to  get  it  down  whei’e  the  roots 
can  xxse  it.  The  best  plan  where  the  asparagus  bed 
is  not  satisfactory  is  to  feed  it  well,  and  at  the 
same  time  get  another  bed  going  with  good  roots, 
discarding  all  culls  when  setting.  After  this  new 
bed  is  in  bearing  the  old  one  may  be  discarded. 

* 

OME  people  save  large  piles  of  leaves  in  Fall, 
expecting  that  they  will  rot  down  into  humus 
during  Winter.  But  the  fiber  in  most  leaves  is  too 
tough  to  be  brokeix  down  in  a  single  season.  The 
fine  woods  mold  we  kick  xip  when  tramping  through 
thick  forest  is  the  work  of  many  years  of  decay. 
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Leaves  used  in  stable  bedding  may  be  spread  all 
right  in  manure  the  next  year,  but  solid  piles  of 
leaves  require  two  years  at  least  to  get  into  usable 
shape.  One  of  the  worst  mistakes  is  to  spade  these 
unrotted  leaves  into  a  garden.  They  will  he  work¬ 
ing  out  and  blowing  away  all  Summer,  as  well  as 
clogging  the  cultivator  and  hoe  or  hook.  We  once 
made  a  compost  pile  of  about  10  wagonloads  of 
leaves  dumped  into  an  oixt-of-the-way  corner.  \ 
little  lime  was  scattered  through  them  and  weeds 
and  sods  thrown  on  now  and  then.  In  two  years 
the  mass  was  in  good  shape  to  plow  xinder. 

* 

NEW  YORK  State  pays  annually  a  considerable 
sum  to  county  and  town  agricultural  associa¬ 
tions  to  reimburse  the  societies  for  the  premiums 
paid  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  of  domes¬ 
tic  arts,  education  along  agricultural  lines,  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  horses  and 
other  domestic  animals.  The  amount  appropriated 
for  payment  now  on  account  of  last  season’s  fairs 
is  $375,000.  The  maximum  amount  given  any  so¬ 
ciety  now  is  $6,000,  and  31  will  receive  it  this  year. 
There  are  in  all  69  of  these  societies  in  the  State. 

* 

MANY  purebred  dairy  cattle  sold  at  auction  in 
the  East  last  Spring  were  trucked  to  their 
new  homes.  The  trucks  were  owned  and  operated 
by  young  men,  most  of  whom  had  been  farmers. 
They  offered  to  transport  the  stock  at  a  given  rate 
per  head  per  mile ;  the  rate  would  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  on  a  full  truckload  for  a  long  haul.  It  seemed 
to  us  that,  at  the  rate  offered,  these  young  men 
couldn't  make  any  money.  An  engineer  who  spe¬ 
cializes  in  the  economics  of  truck  transportation  was 
a  buyer  at  one  of  the  sales.  He  assured  us  that  the 
truck-owners  were  losing  money  but  didn’t  know  it. 
Complete  and  accurate  book-keeping,  he  said,  was 
practiced  by  very  few  truck-owners  dutside  of  cities. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  a  young  man  who 
buys  a  truck  on  time  or  for  cash,  and  makes  truck¬ 
ing  his  business,  is  sure  to  lose  his  labor  and  his 
equity  in  the  machine  unless  he  keeps  figures  and 
facts  that  will  show  him  just  where  he  stands  from 
week  to  week.  Many  “businesses”  which  lure  young 
men  away  from  farms  are  less  profitable  than  farm¬ 
ing  ever  has  been.  Incidentally  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  cost  of  shipping  fat  live  stock  to  market 
by  truck  in  Central  Illinois  is  40.47  cents  per  100 
lbs.  higher  than  by  rail. 


Brevities 

Last  year  Canada  sent  into  this  country  maple  prod- 
uets  valued  at  $1,244,000. 

The  “tin  hen.”  That  is  what  one  of  our  readers 
calls  her  metal  chick  brooder. 

During  the  last  week  in  April,  10,800  tons  of  c-nide 
rubber  were  reported  in  shipment  to  this  country. 
Nearly  8,000  tons  were  from  Malaya. 

The  scientists  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
say  that  this  is  to  be  a  banner  year  for  June  bugs,  a 
record  crop  being  due  to  emerge  from  the  white  grub 
stage. 

In  business  correspondence,  never  abbreviate  the 
name  of  your  post  office.  No  doubt  “Prov.”  and 
“Mdtn.”  are  perfectly  plain  if  you  live  there,  but  you 
don’t  know  how  they  appear  to  strangers. 

Bricklayers  in  this  city  will,  under  a  recent  agree¬ 
ment,  receive  wages  of  $15  a  day,  with  a  five-day  week. 
Just  how  many  cows  must  a  farmer  milk  to  pay  a 
bricklayer  for  the  walls  of  a  new  house? 

Our  expoi’ts  for  the  four  months  ending  with  April 
30  this  year  totaled  $1,846,658,000.  or  $270,000,000 
above  cori*esponding  period  last  year.  Impoxds  for  the 
same  period  this  year  were  $315,503,000  less  than  the 
exports. 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  potash  used  in  the  United 
States  is  now  obtained  from  the  brine  of  Searles  Lake 
at  Trona,  Cal.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  World  War,  we 
were  almost  wholly  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
this  valuable  compound. 

A  woman  jailed  for  begging  in  New  York  recently 
excited  pity  by  her  foi’lorn  appearance,  but  when 
searched  by  the  police  they  found  that  she  had  $3,171.92 
hidden  inside  her  clothing.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  give 
nothing  to  street  beggars. 

A  total  of  1,498,183  dozen  of  eggs  valued  at  $400,- 
000  were  marketed  through  the  Saskatchewan  Egg  and 
Poultry  Pool  in  1928.  The  prices  paid  averaged  higher 
than  any  previously  received  by  the  Pool.  This  pool 
was  organized  a  few  years  ago  by  farmers’  wives  in 
Saskatchewan  and  with  the  exception  of  one  man  all 
the  directors  of  the  Pool  are  women. 

Operating  on  the  same  principle  as  the  oil-burning 
household  refrigerators  which  were  recently  produced 
by  a  large  manufacturer  of  oil  stoves,  a  new  milk  cooler 
will  make  its  appearance  soon.  It  is  said  that  the  new 
milk  cooler  derives  sufficient  i-efrigeration  from  a  sma  1 
quantity  of  kerosene  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  20 
to  30  gallons  of  milk  to  around  40  degrees  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  quarter. 

No,  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  plant  corn  on  a  held  where 
badly  smutted  corn  grew  the  year  before.  Where  possi¬ 
ble  it  pays  to  gather  and  burn  or  bur.v  deeply  all 
smutted  ears  and  bunches  before  they  ripen  and  break, 
scattei’ing  the  spores  about.  Keep  them  out  of  the 
manure  pile.  Treatment  of  seed  corn  will  not  insure 
freedom  from  smut. 
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Three  Promises  Forgotten 

T  MUST  be  admitted  that  the  political  platforms 
and  the  speeches  of  political  candidates  and 
their  advocates  were  all  indefinite  enough  on  the 
farm  problems  to  make  it  easy  for  any  partisan  to 
read  his  own  meaning  into  them  without  binding 
anvhody  to  anything.  Nevertheless  three  definite 
promises  were  made: 

1  The  American  markets  were  to  be  protected 
lor  American  farmers. 

2.  The  spread  between  producer  and  consumer 
was  too  much,  and  was  to  be  reduced. 

8.  Agriculture  was  to  be  put  on  an  economic 
equality  with  other  industries. 

Has  anyone  found  anything  in  the  bills  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress  to  fulfill  these  promises?  We  do  not 
discover  it.  A  few  cents  increase  here  and  there 
on  agricultural  products  will  not  protect  the  home 
markets  for  American  farmers.  The  revenue  may 
increase  the  national  revenue,  but  so  long  as  the 
foreign  products  come  in  they  will  reduce  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  markets,  help  create  surpluses,  and 
reduce  the  price  of  .products  from  our  own  farms. 
Unless  the  tariff  is  made  high  enough  to  keep  the 
foreign  products  out,  there  is  little  or  no  protection 
in  our  produce  markets  from  foreign  competition. 
The  $33,000,000  worth  of  bananas  are  yet  on  the 
free  list  as  substitutes  for  American  fruits.  Milk 
and  cream,  and  butter  and  cheese,  and  casein,  and 
oil  substitutes  come  in  in  large  volume,  and  under 
I  his  bill  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  present  bills 
will  not  make  good  on  promise  one. 

The  cost  of  distribution  has  apparently  been  for¬ 
gotten.  We  find  no  mention  of  it  in  reports  from 
Washington.  The  silence  is  significant  and  ominous. 
The  machinery  of  distribution  is  being  centered 
more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  large  corporations 
and  established  systems.  These  make  liberal  con¬ 
tributions  to  campaign  funds,  charitable  institutions 
and  popular  local  movements,  both  social  and  civic. 
All  this  goes  as  a  part  of  the  business  expense  and 
makes  a  profitable  investment.  They  seldom  run  for 
office,  but  their  spokesmen  are  placed  where  they 
can  be  useful.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  bills  that  would  increase  the  farmer's  present 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

If  the  third  promise  meant  anything  it  must  be 
a  way  of  saying  that  the  average  dollar  invested  in 
the  business  of  the  farm  would  pay  as  much  profit 
as  the  average  dollar  returns  from  other  industries; 
and  that  the  labor  of  farm,  and  the  skill  devoted 
to  management  would  receive  returns  equal  to  the 
rewards  of  labor  and  management  in  the  other 
industries.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Congressional 
bills  to  encourage  us  to  expect  any  attempt  to  make 
good  on  promise  number  three. 

Congress  can  make  good  on  the  first  promise  only 
by  making  the  tariff  high  enough  to  keep  foreign 
agricultural  products  out  as  it  does  on  products  of 
other  industries.  It  can  make  good  on  promises  two 
and  three  only  by  helping  farmers  establish  and 
finance  markets  in  centers  where  prices  are  deter¬ 
mined  through  the  negotiation  of  sales  by  farmers 
themselves,  or  their  chosen  agents. 

The  one  purpose  of  all  this  farm  discussion  and 
legislation  is  to  give  the  farmer  a  larger  return  for 
liis  products.  Congress  may  change  the  tariff,  re¬ 
duce  his  freight  rates,  lessen  his  taxes,  loan  him 
money  and  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  leaving  the 
system  of  marketing  as  it  now  is,  and  the  middle¬ 
men  will  estimate  the  benefits  to  the  farmer  and 
reduce  the  price  so  that  the  farmer’s  return  will  be 
no  more  than  before.  The  discouraging  part  of  it  is 
that  everyone  in  authority  knows  all  this ;  and  yet 
no  one  in  power  has  courage  enough  to  make  a  fight 
for  the  only  plan  that  can  put  the  business  of  the 
farm  on  an  equality  with  industry. 


The  Government  in  Business 

E NATO  11  WAGNER  of  New  York  was  one  of 
the  two  Democratic  Senators  to  vote  against 
the  debenture  provision  in  the  Senate  farm  relief 
bill.  He  characterized  the  whole  bill  as  “a  mockery” 
and  a  “dressed-up  scheme”  to  satisfy  campaign 
slogans.  He  reminded  the  Senators  that  they  them¬ 
selves  admitted  that  farmers  will  not  join  co-opera¬ 
tive  associations  as  now  controlled,  and  therefore 
a  plan  to  stabilize  agriculture  through  such  associa¬ 
tions  must  be  a  failure.  To  make  sure  that  stabili¬ 
zation  really  works,  he  said,  the  plan  itself  must 
be  stable  and  sound.  It  must  be  one  that  will  work. 
He  proposed  to  eliminate  by  his  amendment  all  the 
commodity  stabilization  corporations,  and  to  create 
iti  lieu  of  them  one  single  powerful  corporation  to 
handle  the  sxirplus  operations  contemplated  by  the 
bill.  This  corporation  would  be  owned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  controlled  by  the  Government.  The 
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members  of  the  Farm  Board  would  be  the  directors. 
The  capital  would  be  $550,000,000.  This  would  put 
the  Government  in  business,  he  said,  but  the  Senate 
bill  did  the  same  while  pretending  not  to  do  so. 
This  would  take  the  bill  out  of  a  speculation  and 
an  uncertainty  and  make  stabilization  a  sure  suc¬ 
cess.  It  will  stabilize  all  farm  commodities  and 
treat  all  alike  from  the  beginning.  lie  contended 
that  the  Government  is  embarrassed  by  pretend¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  in  business  when  it  really  is,  and 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  stabilization  should 
be  assumed  by  the  Government,  which,  in  creating 
the  scheme,  becomes  responsible  for  it.  If  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  stabilization,  he  said,  let  us  go  at 
it  in  a  way  to  get  it. 


Bills  and  Tariffs 

N  MAJT  14  the  Senate  passed  the  farm  bill  with 
the  debenture  provision,  which  President 
Hoover  opposed,  by  a  vote  of  54  to  33  against. 
It  is  practically  the  same  as  the  House  bill  except 
for  the  debenture  feature.  The  Senate  will  now 
take  up  the  tariff  subject,  and  conferences  between 
leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  expected  to 
work  out  compromises  and  fix  up  bills  on  both  these 
subjects  which  will  be  approved  by  both  branches 
of  Congress.  The  indications  are  that  the  debenture 
section  will  be  eliminated. 

In  the  meantime  the  Tariff  Commission  has  re¬ 
ported  to  the  President  that  imports  of  milk  and 
cream  from  Canada  have  increased  in  volume  and 
reduced  the  price  in  New  York  and  New  England. 

Imports  of  milk  increased  from  1,500,000  gallons, 
valued  at  $324,000,  in  1018  to  7,386,000  gallons, 
valued  at  $1,245,000  in  1926.  The  imports  of  cream 
increased  from  704,000  gallons,  valued  at  $763,000, 
in  1018  to  5,374,000  gallons,  valued  at  $8,051,000,  in 
1926. 

About  37  per  cent  of  imported  milk  was  shipped 
to  New  York  City,  3  per  cent  to  Boston  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  60  per  cent,  was  received  at  plants  near 
the  border  in  Northern  Vermont  and  Northern  New 
York,  and  there  lost  its  identity  as  imported  milk. 
About  20  per  cent  of  Canadian  cream  was  shipped 
to  Boston,  18  per  cent  to  New  York,  12  per  cent  to 
Philadelphia  and  the  remainder,  50  per  cent,  to 
other  cities  in  New  England  and  New  York. 

The  cost  of  producing  milk  in  Canada  is  four 
cents  a  gallon  or  one  cent  a  quart  less  than  in  New 
York.  The  difference  in  cost  of  producing  cream  is 
34.6  cents  per  gallon. 

On  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  the 
President  increased  the  rate  on  milk  from  2%  to 
3%  cents,  and  on  cream  from  20  to  30  cents.  The 
new  tariff  bills  propose  five  cents  on  milk  and  48 
cents  on  cream.  The  rate  on  flax  seed  was  increased 
from  40  cents  a  bushel  to  56  cents,  and  on  window 
glass,  from  %  cent  to  l1/^  cents.  The  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  is  not  authorized  to  recommend  increased 
rates  more  than  50  per  cent  over  the  1022  schedules. 


Borden’s  Expanding 

A  statement  given  out  by  the  Borden  Company  says : 

Continuing  its  expansion  policy  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  the  company  announced  that  contracts  have 
been  signed  whereby  it  will  acquire  either  the  stock  or 
the  assets  and  business  of  eight  additional  companies 
operating  in  five  States.  The  companies  are: 

Sharpless-Hendler  Ice  Cream  Co.,  operating  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  and  adjacent  territory ;  Dairy  Dale  Co. 
and  its  subsidiaries,  which  are :  Dairy  Delivery  Co., 
Riverdale  Creamery  Co.,  San  Francisco  Dairy  Co., 
Capital  Dairy  Co.,  Fresno  Jersey  Dairy  Co.,  and  Green 
Mountain  Dairy,  operating  in  San  Francisco,  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  Fresno,  Cal.,  and  immediate  vicinity ;  Spring- 
field  Dairy  Products  Co.,  and  the  Purity  Ice  Cream  and 
Dairy  Co.,  operating  in  Springfield,  O.,  and  environs; 
Terre  Haute  Pure  Milk  and  Ice  Cream  Co.,  operating 
in  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  A.  H.  Barber  &  Co.,  and  Grun- 
ert  Cheese  Co.,  operating  in  Chicago  and  the  Middle 
West,  and  Hammond  Dairy  Co.,  operating  in  Hammond, 
Ind. 

Arthur  W.  Milburn,  Borden  president,  declared  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hammond  Dairy  Co.,  which 
will  be  merged  with  existing  Chicago  units,  the  com¬ 
panies  acquired  would  be  operated  under  their  present 
names.  Except  for  the  cash  necessary  to  retire  exist¬ 
ing  bond  or  preferred  stock  issues,  he  added,  the  con¬ 
sideration  in  these  acquisitions  has  been  Borden  stock. 


April  Milk  Price 

Sheffield  Farms  Producers’  Association  paid  $2.60  per 
hundred  pounds  for  milk  testing  3  per  cent.  This  is 
4%  cents  higher  than  the  price  paid  in  April,  1928, 
and  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  April  milk. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  report  that  they  paid  $2.26 
for  3  per  cent  milk  for  the  month  of  April  in  the  200- 
210-mile  zone.  Certificates  of  indebtedness  were  15c, 
and  expenses  6c,  making  the  gross  return  $2.47. 


The  National  Grange  and  the  Debentures 

With  reference  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Norris  to  the  export  debenture  features  of  the  farm 
relief  bill,  we  wish  to  advise  that  we  are  in  entire  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  which  is  to 
reduce  debenture  rates  if  production  is  unduly  expand¬ 
ed.  A  check  on  overproduction  formed  a  part  of  the 
export  debenture  plan  as  first  presented  to  Congress  by 
the  Grange. 

In  its  essence  the  export  debenture  plan  is  intended 
to  bring  tariff  benefits  to  the  farmers  who  are  engaged 
in  growing  crops  of  which  eve  produce  an  exportable 
surplus.  The  justification  for  the  plan  lies  in  the  fact 
that  those  who  produce  our  exportable  farm  surpluses, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  our  population,  are  obliged 
to  pay  tariff  costs,  while  they  are  compelled  to  sell  their 
products  in  the  world’s  markets  at  the  world’s  price. 
While  these  producers  are  paying  the  higher  prices  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  tariff  system,  they  are  not  receiving  cor¬ 
responding  benefits.  The  disadvantages  under  which 
the  export  branches  of  American  agriculture  now  labor 
cannot  be  fully  removed  by  any  plan  of  marketing,  how¬ 
ever  perfect. 

More  than  40  years  ago  the  Grange  declared  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  we  had  high  tariff  or  low  tariff,  the 
policy  of  our  organization  should  be  “tariff  for  all  or 
tariff  for  none.”  Three  years  ago  the  Grange  officially 
endorsed  the  export  debenture  program  as  a  method  of 
bringing  about  tariff  equality  and  assuring  tariff  bene¬ 
fits  to  tht  export  branches  of  our  agriculture. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  in  presenting 
the  export  debenture  plan  to  Congress,  the  Grange  never 
had  any  thought  of  asking  for  a  subsidy  or  a  bounty 
for  agriculture.  As  we  view  it,  the  proposal  contained 
in  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate  would  simply 
give  the  export  branches  of  our  agriculture  the  benefit 
of  one-half  of  the  protection  which  the  tariff  is  supposed 
to  give  American  producers.  The  principle  underlying 
the  proposal  contained  in  the  debenture  plan  is  not  new 
and  has  already  been  recognized  in  the  drawback,  which 
is  familiar  to  all  those  who  understand  the  workings  of 
our  protective  system.  freo  brexckman. 

Grange  Washington  Representative. 


New  York  State  Crop  Outlook 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
says  that  the  condition  of  Winter  wheat  averages  about 
17  per  cent  better  than  a  year  ago,  hay  about  16  per 
cent  and  pasture  about  15  per  cent.  The  same  weather 
conditions  have  been  favorable  to  the  meadows  and 
pastures  throughout  the  country  resulting  in  a  much 
higher  condition  figure  than  that  of  May  1  last  year. 
The  amount  of  hay  on  farms  in  New  York  State  is  con¬ 
siderably  below  what  it  was  on  May  1  last  year, 
amounting  to  only  about  847,000  tons  compared  with 
1,182,000  tons  last  May. 

There  appears  to  have  been  very  little  frost  injury 
except  in  portions  of  the  Hudson  Valley  where  cherries 
have  suffered  the  most  although  some  injury  to  apples 
and  other  fruits  was  reported.  Along  Lake  Erie  some 
of  the  grapes  and  peaches  are  reported  to  have  suffered. 


West  Virginia  Farming 

We  are  never  able  fully  to  understand  the  freaks  of 
the  frost,  why  sometimes  a  slight  cold  spell  will  kill  all 
the  fruit  and  then  again  a  hard  freeze  will  not  hurt 
anything.  In  the  north-central  part  of  this  State,  on 
April  17,  the  thermometer  fell  as  low  as  22  above  zero 
and  the  ground  was  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  up  a 
horse,  but  yet  in  the  higher  lands  we  will  have  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  Here  at  Rocky  Point  we  have  the  best 
chance  for  a  full  crop  that  we  have  had  for  years.  We 
tried  the  building  of  fires  in  our  orchards  but  do  not 
know  whether  it  did  any  good  or  not,  as  none  of  the 
fruit  was  killed  anyway.  According  to  all  reports  that 
we  have  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  State  we 
can  expect  about  half  a  crop  of  fruit  this  year,  but 
it  will  just  be  found  in  sections.  We  intend  to  give 
our  fruit  a  little  better  care  this  year  than  we  have 
in  the  past,  and  shall  if  the  weather  permits  put  on 
six  sprays  or  more,  but  have  already  put  on  three  and 
did  not  use  the  dormant  spray  either. 

We  were  looking  over  some  old  wild  apple  trees  the 
other  day  that  had  never  been  sprayed,  and  found  that 
they  had  one  of  the  worst  scab  infections  we  ever  saw ; 
what  apples  were  sticking  were  simply  covered  and  the 
leaves  were  taking  on  a  brown  look  from  the  scab.  I 
expect  that  from  now  on  all  the  trees  that  we  do  not 
think  will  pay  to  spray  will  be  cut  down,  for  I  am  sure 
that  they  are  a  source  of  infection  for  the  rest  of  the 
apples. 

We  have  had  good  success  with  our  top-working  this 
year,  will  have  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  grafts  to 
grow  I  believe  now,  and  the  new  method  of  inserting  the 
graft  just  under  the  bark  instead  of  splitting  the  stock, 
which  we  read  about  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  will  give  us 
pretty  nearly  100  per  cent  growth  I  believe.  Some 
grafts  put  in  that  way  three  weeks  ago  have  three  and 
four-inch  growths  on  them  now. 

I  would  like  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  the  spray¬ 
ing  of  raspberries  for  anthracnose,  as  we  are  bothered 
very  much  here  with  it  and  have  always  been  told  that 
we  could  do  nothing  for  it.  Some  recommend  spraying 
and  some  not,  so  we  are  just  undecided  what  to  do. 
Will  those  who  have  had  experience  tell  us  what  suc¬ 
cess  we  can  hope  to  have  in  controlling  this  disease? 

We,  in  West  Virginia,  are  much  interested  in  4-H 
clubs  and  have  cause  to  feel  especially  proud  of  the 
growth  and  great  good  of  this  organization.  It  was 
here  in  this  mountain  State  that  the  full  fourfold  na¬ 
ture  of  these  clubs  was  first  thought  out  and  developed, 
and  we  still  feel  that  we  have  a  little  the  best  clubs  in 
the  nation  and  the  best  leaders,  for  we  are  still  leading. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Va.  l.  g.  zixn. 


Strawberry  Outlook  in  Canada 

Prospects  for  a  large  crop  of  strawberries  in  Canada 
this  year  are  very  bright,  according  to  the  Fruit  Branch 
of  the  Canadian  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  strawberry  season  in  Canada  extends  from  about 
the  middle  of  May  till  nearly  the  end  of  August.  The 
first  crop  ripens  in  the  Saanich  Valley,  near  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  and  the  last  is  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces.  Strawberries  are  grown  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Canada  but  the  principal  areas  for  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  are  in  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  Quebec.  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Last  year’s;  crop  was 
11.000,000  quarts.  A  percentage  of  tlie  late  crop  pro¬ 
duced  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  finds  a  ready 
market  in  New  York  and  Boston. 
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Drawn  by  Mary  Patterson,  Nova  Scotia 

“May’s  Blossoms  Blend  With  Upturned  Loam, 
And  Drench  the  Air  in  Faint  Perfume.” 


Drawn  by  E.  N.  Hirsimaki  (17),  Ohio 

MEMORY  VERSE 
May 


a  neglected,  wayside  weed,  triumph  over 
the  most  gorgeous  hothouse  individual  to 
flourish  where  others  give  up  the  strug¬ 
gle?  M.v  name  is  derived  from  either  of 
the  two  languages,  Latin  or  French,  the 
French  equivalent  being  “dent  de  lion,” 
meaning  “tooth  of  a  lion,”  also  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Latin  “dens-leonis.” 

Only  Italians,  thrifty  old-world  immi¬ 
grants  and  new  health  fanatics  go  about 
wuth  sack  and  knife,  collecting  my  fresh 
young  tufts,  giving  my  plants  pause,  but 
leaving  my  roots  intact.  The  bitter  juice 
of  my  leaves  and  roots  is  compounded 
into  medicines  but  still  my  motto  is 
“nevier  say  die.” — From  Grace  Cullis 
(17),  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Pearl  Lynn  (18),  New  York 


Did  you  ever  keep  a  bird  diary?  I 
kept  one  several  years  ago  and  now  it’s 
the  most  interesting  thing  to  read  !  It’s 
useful,  too,  to  compare  the  dates  of  the 
birds’  arrival  in  various  years,  their 
nesting  time  and  so  on. 

For  instance  here’s  an  entry  : 

May  14. — Today  we  saw  a  bird  which 
we  did  not  know — about  the  size  of  an 
English  sparrow,  red-brown  back  and 
wings,  lighter  under  throat,  red  crest. 
Wonder  what  it  was!  (Later  identified 
as  a  purple  finch.) 

June  2. — There  are  four  eggs  in  the 
chipping  sparrows’  nest  by  the  rye  field. 
At  the  end  another  pair  have  a  nest. 
The  robins  south  of  the  icehouse  have 
left  their  nest,  and  there  is  a  new  least 
fly-catcher’s  nest  south  of  the  brooder 
house.  The  cedar  waxwings  are  here — 
about  eight  in  the  flock. 

June  19. — The  fly-catcher’s  nest  has 
completely  disappeared.  Young  crows 
crying  in  the  wmods.  Had  a  Cecropia 
moth  hatch  out  at  school.  I  found  a 
nest  made  chiefly  of  paper  and  excelsior 
in  a  lower  branch  of  the  lilac.  Two 
eggs — white  with  brownish  spots  on  the 
large  end.  Decided  that  it  must  belong 
to  a  red-eyed  vireo. — From  Berta  Grif¬ 
fiths,  Connecticut. 


To  every  season  of  the  year  belongs  some 
beauty  of  its  own, 

Whether  glory  of  the  harvest,  or  crops 
just  newly  sown. 

Should  I  close  my  eyelids  tightly  I  am 
sure  that  I  would  know 

The  Maytime  is  around  me,  with  its  blos¬ 
som-petal  snow. 

The  balmy  breeze  caresses,  the  sun  is 
gently  warm, 

The  spirit  of  the  Springtime  seems  to 
take  on  human  form ; 

By  the  roadside  in  the  meadow,  little 
mounds  of  pink  and  blue, 

Are  the  children  bent  in  picking  violets 
of  laughing  hue. 

Over  all  and  all-pervading  is  the  beauty 
of  the  trees, 

Their  crumpled  leaves  unfolding  to  gra¬ 
cious  canopies, 

Oh,  the  days  are  full  of  wonder,  the 
nights  are  hushed  to  hear 

The  faun-light  of  Summer  in  the  May¬ 
time  of  the  year. 

— M.  J.  Acomb. 

Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (15),  West 

Virginia. 


Jack 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  fear  but  not  in  dread, 

My  second  in  gold  but  not  in  lead, 

My  third  in  cap  but  not  in  cork, 

My  fourth  in  knife  but  not  in  fork, 

My  fifth  in  God  but  not  in  man, 

My  sixth  in  oi'ange  but  not  in  tan, 

My  seventh  in  water  but  not  in  milk. 

My  eighth  in  sort  but  not  in  ilk. 

My  ninth  in  finish  but  not  in  make, 

My  tenth  in  bring  but  not  in  take, 

My  eleventh  in  ear  but  not  in  arm, 

My  twelfth  in  lodge  but  not  in  farm, 

My  thirteenth  in  old  but  not  in  young, 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  the  resting 
place  of  our  honored  dead  across 

tllG  SGRS. 

By  Dorothy  Harris  (18),  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


May  Ecstasy 

Oh  !  feet  of  mine  go  dancing 
Adown  a  clovered  way ; 

The  world  is  all  entrancing 
And  jubliant  and  gay, 

With  thrushes  lightly  winging, 
With  finches  lightly  singing, 
And  balmy  breezes  bringing 
The  blossom  sweet  of  May. 

Oh  !  soul  of  mine  go  smiling 
To  meet  the  golden  day ; 

A  thousand  charms  beguiling 
Drive  all  my  griefs  away. 

There  is  so  much  to  treasure, 
Such  plentitude  of  pleasure 
Joys  heaped  in  ample  measure, 
The  heritage  of  May. 

— By  Diana  Denitto  (16), 
New  York. 


LvcS  to 


I  found  a  camp  meeting  of  teachers, 
Most  wonderful  ever  was  seen ; 

Such  quaint  and  prim  little  preachers, 

I11  pulpit  of  purple  and  green. 

I  knew  not  the  words  they  were  saying ; 

The  sermon  I  did  not  understand 
But  saw  all  the  flowers  a-praying, 

And  hid  my  own  face  in  my  hand. 

— Author  Unknown. 
Sent  by  Emma  Spader  (14),  Connec¬ 
ticut. 


Riddle 

What  does  man  love  more  than  life, 
Hate  more  than  death  or  mortal  strife, 
That  which  contented  men  desire, 

The  poor  have,  the  rich  require, 

The  miser  spends,  the  spendthrift  saves, 
And  all  men  carry  to  their  graves? 

Sent  by  Dorothy  Safford  (15),  New 
York. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  “What 
Am  I?”  was  “peach,”  as  most  everyone 
knew  before  the  end  of  the  puzzle.  How 
can  we  walk  among  peach  blossoms  again 
without  thinking,  "I  am  in  a  Persian 
garden,”  or  touch  the  velvet  fruit  with¬ 
out  reflecting  upon  that  distant  part  of 
the  earth  from  which  it  came?  The  next 
puzzle  is  no  less  easy.  It  was  adapted 
from  “Little  Nature  Library.” 

The  flower  I’m  going  to  make  you  all 
guess  about  and  which  is  only  made  dif¬ 
ficult  by  lack  of  a  little  knowledge  you 
never  had  before,  is  perhaps  in  flower 
every  month  of  the  year,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  around  the  civilized  world.  I 
prefer  to  live  on  lawns,  fields  and  grassy 
waste  places.  My  flower  head  is  soli¬ 
tary,  golden  yellow,  one  to  two  inches 
across,  containing  150  to  200  perfect  ray 
florets  011  a  flat  receptacle  at  the  top  of 
a  hollow  milky  scape  2  to  18  inches  tall. 
My  leaves  spring  from  a  very  deep, 
thick,  bitter  root,  oblong  to  spatulate  in 
outline,  irregularly  jagged.  How  can  I, 


Drawn  by  Harriet  Nancy  Esslinger  (10),  Pennsylvania 


From  a  Neiv  Jersey  Friend 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending 
you  a  snapshot  of  myself  taken  last  vaca¬ 
tion.  I  am  a  freshman  at  high  school 
and  at  the  time  this  was  taken  I  was  15 
years  old.  Yours  for  a  bigger  and  better 
page. — Stephen  Chrappa  (16),  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 


On  the  Lake 

Dear  Readers :  I  am  enclosing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  myself  rowing  which  was  taken 
last  Summer.  Am  a  sophomore  at  high 
school,  carrying  five  major  subjects.  This 
is  the  first  I  have  written  and  I  hope  it 
won’t  be  the  last.  Ruth  Relis  (14), 
New  York. 


A  New  Hampshire  Girl 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  a  new 
writer.  1  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  all 
boys  and  girls  my  age.  Y’our  friend, 
Madeline  Upham  (10),  New  Hampshire. 
(Local  address  needed.) 


Big  Boy  and  I 

Dear  Friends  :  I  am  a  girl  of  12  and  in 
the  sixth  grade ;  height  5  ft.  3  in.  I  am 
in  my  front  yard.  My  dog’s  name  is  Big 
Boy.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  all  boys 
and  girls.  Alma  Daniels  (12),  New 
York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  “Paul  Revere.”  and  to  the  riddle 
was  “Letters  of  the  Alphabet.” 


Drawn  by  John  Mucha  (17), 
New  York 


“Dr.  Blank,  come  quickly,  my  wife 
swallowed  the  baby — no,  my  baby  swal¬ 
lowed  my  wife — no,  my  wife’s  babv's 
safety  pin — I  swallowed  my  safety  pin's 
— my  wife  had  the  baby  and  dropped  the 
safety  pin — I  mean  the  baby  picked  up 
my  wife— please  hurry!”— Sent  by  Doro¬ 
thy  Harris  (13),  Massachusetts. 


An  Indian  made  suddenly  rich  by  oil 
bought  a  big  auto  and  drove  it  away  on 
the  spot.  Next  day  he  came  back  to  the 
agency,  footsore,  limping,  and  his  head 
bandaged.  “What’s  the  matter,  chief?” 
asked  the  agent.  “Me  drove  big  car  out 
— step  on  gas — trees  and  fence  leap  high 
— see  big  bridge  coming  down  road — turn 

out  to  let  bridge  pass — bang — car  gone _ 

give  me  ’nother  one.” — By  Naomi  Allen- 
der  (11),  West  Virginia. 


Old  Hunting  Grounds  of  Pennsylvania 

Spring  is  here ;  now’s  the  time  to  hunt 
for  the  old  tools  and  different  things  that 
were  left,  by  the  Indians.  Here,  where 
we  live,  was  at  one  time  a  great  Indian 
ground.  Every  Spring  we  take  long 
walks  to  see  who  can  discover  first  some¬ 
thing  new  that  has  been  used  by  the 
great  red  men  that  roamed  around  here. 
After  the  fields  have  been  plowed  you 
can  pick  something  up  most  any  time, 
such  as  arrows,  axes,  pipes,  tomahawks 
and  meal  grinders,  which  are  large  round 
stones  which  they  used  to  grind  their 
meal.  There  have  been  square  flat 
stones,  some  as  large  as  a  foot,  found, 
which  have  upon  them  carved  figures.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  translate  or  know 
what  the  meaning  was.  We  have  three 
boxes  of  different  kinds  of  arrows  that 
we  have  found  here  on  two  farms,  one 
that  is  clear  as  glass,  all  different  sizes. 
1  have  some  of  the  Indian  beads,  which 
look  as  if  they  were  made  from  coral ; 
there  are  many  odd  shapes. 

The  country  around  here  was  a  wild 
and  woolly  county  150  years  ago,  or  even 
a  hundred.  One  reason  why  the  Indians 
were  settled  thick  here  is  because  there 
are  many  springs.  I  suppose  there  are 
some  old  places  where  they  buried  their 
dead,  hut  the  country  around  here  has 
never  been  dug  over.  This  is  one  of  my 
hobbies  that  I  like  to  do  for  pastime  in 
Summer ;  maybe  some  of  you  readers 
would  like  to  hunt  if  there  were  Indians 
around  your  grounds. — From  Billie. 


In  Memoriam — Soldiers 

It  is  bloom  time  over  here,  and  the  robins 
sing 

The  sweetest  songs  of  all  the  year. 

But  the  heroes  who  sang  in  days  gone  by, 

Will  sing  no  more. 

The  meadows  reach  wide  with  their  smil¬ 
ing  green, 

And  the  wild  rose  blooms  by  the  long 
roadside ; 

But  the  heroes  who  played  in  days  gone 
by, 

Will  play  no  more. 

The  waters  splash  in  vain  for  the  carefree 
boys 

To  sport  again ; 

Ah  many  who  plunged  in  days  gone  by, 

Will  dive  and  swim  no  more. 

It  is  bloom-time  over  there,  and  the 
careless  lads 

Of  those  days  back  home 

Are  sober  now  in  the  battles’  roar, 

And  many  who  answered  duty’s  call,  are 
sleeping  forever  more. 

— By  Renee  A.  Dore,  Vermont. 


Georgia  Garden  Notes 

May  1,  1929. — Again  I’m  glad  to  say 
that  we’re  safe.  The  terrible  tornado  and 
hailstorm  which  swept  South  Georgia 
last  week  killed  and  injured  many  peo¬ 
ple  and  animals,  and  destroyed  property 
and  crops  along  its  path,  was  only  a  rain¬ 
storm  here. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  tramp 
through  our  cotton  and  corn  fields.  Cot¬ 
ton  is  coming  up  nicely,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  good  stand  this  year.  Of  course 
each  cool  morning  will  take  its  toll  of  the 
young  plants,  but  even  then  there  should 
be  enough  to  give  the  “choppers”  plenty 
of  work.  Cotton  “chopping”  will  be  done 
in  May  this  year. 

The  corn  is  up  pretty,  too.  Pimentos 
are  being  reset  from  their  plant  beds  into 
the  fields,  and  the  sweet  potato  plants 
are  ready  to  be  reset. 

In  the  vegetable  garden  the  English 
peas  are  full  of  blossoms  and  young 
fruit.  The  Spring  cabbage  range  from 
12  to  18  inches  across,  and  are  heading. 
The  beans  are  blooming,  and  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  large  enough  to  use  in  about 
two  weeks.  Tomato  plants  are  about  1- 
inches  tall. 

Yesterday  I  found  a  patch  of  ripe  wild 
strawberries.  They  were  large  for  wild 
ones,  and  also  ripened  early,  but  my, 
how  delicious !  I’ll  be  visiting  that  patch 
often.  The  wild  plums  are  coloring,  and 
it  won’t  be  long  until  they’re  ripe,  too. 
Also  noticed  that  the  currants  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  color,  — By  Alice  Dorsey, 
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Soliloquy.  Criticism?  No,  indeed.  On 
the  other  hand  I  congratulate  you  diary 
columnists.  Keep  on  going,  you’ll  get 
there,  and  do  not  forget  to  be  yourself 
iii  your  diary.  Do  not  be  so  formal  as 
to  "say  “my”  anybody.  Just  put  their 
name  down"  instead.  Take  your  diary  as 
vour  confidential  friend — one  who  will 
never  divulge  your  innermost  secrets 
without  cause.  Poor  Pembroke !  Fathom 
that  for  yourself.  No,  I  am  not  Iva 
Unger’s  assistant  critic  but  just — “The 
Advocate.” 


April  25. — I  fell  into  our  duck  pond 
this  afternoon,  while  attempting  a  non¬ 
stop  ride  across,  and  O  wasn’t  that  water 
cold !  I  shall  not  try  it  again  until 
warmer  weather. 

April  26. — The  weather  was  very 
changeable  today.  First  it  would  rain, 
then  stop,  and  so  on  all  day.  I  gave  my 
dog  Laddie  a  lesson  this  P.  M.  on  a  trick 
1  am  teaching  him  to  do  on  horseback. 

April  28. — This  was  a  beautiful  day, 
with  the  sun  shining  brightly  out  of  a 
clear  blue  sky.  I  went  to  town  this 
morning  and  brought  back  a  load  of  feed. 
Helped  dig  a  drain,  and  planted  a  small 
pine  tree  this  P.  M. — “Rambling.” 


April  25. — Arose  at  5  A.  M.  Did  the 
chores  and  finished  cleaning  upstairs, 
baked  seven  pies,  and  the  rest  of  my 
leisure  time  I  put  in  on  Our  Page,  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  came  in  the  morning  mail. 
As  I  gazed  over  “My  Diary”  I  saw  that 
P.  the  T.  had  “its”  diary  in.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  I  know  what  reader  goes  by  that 
name. — “Cuppie.” 


April  18. — What  a  day,  Locked  Doors ! 
What  a  day !  Even  when  I  tried  to 

watch  the  sun  rise  this  morning,  the  old 
thing  wouldn’t  rise.  Lazy,  parriseux ! 

Got  called  on  in  Latin  today,  can  you 
beat  it?  I  can’t.  I  didn’t  dare  tell  her 
I’d  scarcely  been  one-quarter  of  the  way 
through  it,  but  once,  but  then  I  didn’t 

have  to  do  it.  She  divined  as  much,  I 

guess.  English  was  horrible.  Let  that 
suffice.  Doubtless  I’ll  remember  it,  and 
what  you  don’t  know,  Locked  Doors, 
won’t  hurt  you.  Beg  your  pardon  really, 
but  the  touch  does  hurt,  you  know.  Ac¬ 
cept  it  from  a  man  who  knows.  Did  the 
chores  tonight  in  ten  minutes.  Gee !  I’m 
getting  good,  I  am. 

April  27. — Last  night  was  wonderful ! 
I  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  issue  and  it  was 
just  as  good  as  the  time  we  had  tonight 
in  the  school  play.  Everything  went 
along  just  grand,  and  compliments  galore. 
And  my  Willsy !  Iiovv  soft  her  hands, 
how  silky  her  black  eyes !  I  wanted  to 
walk  home  with  her,  but  can  you  imagine 
Pembroke  doing  that,  Locked  Doors?  I 
hate  vacations. 

April  28. — Well,  I  am  going  out  to¬ 
night.  I  am  all  plastered  up  like  a  trunk 
back  from  abroad.  But  Pa’s  razor  felt 
fine,  even  if  the  soap  was  bum.  I  hate 
soap.  It  gives  me  the  creeps.  I  think 
I'll  employ  that  stuff,  you  know,  Locked 
Doors.  Ssh !  Neet.  Now  for  Pete’s 
sake,  don’t  tell  anybody,  or  I’ll  be  laughed 
down  the  scale  even  if  I  am  growing  up  ! 
— “Pembroke  the  Terrible.” 


April  4. — As  Grandma  is  expecting  the 
preacher  over  for  an  afternoon  visit  we 
are  having  quite  a  hubbub  about  the 
housework,  and  I  have  stolen  away  by 
myself  to  catch  up  my  diary.  Whoever 
wrote  “Diary  Soliloquy”  aroused  my  in¬ 
terest  in  diaries  quite  considerably.  Is 
"Pembroke  the  Terrible”  just  as  terrible 
as  he  pretends  to  be?  Anyhow,  I’m  not 
particularly  interested  in  housework,  and 
there  are  plenty  downstairs  who  are. 
Housekeeping  is  all  right  in  its  place, 
'Hit  when  it  assumes  such  proportions  as 
to  hold  a  person’s  time  and  interest  so 
that  their  aspirations  become  roof-con¬ 
fined,  they  carry  it  too  far. 

”e  had  an  early  supper  and  went  to 
church.  Aunt  Arabella  came  over  and 
she  and  I  walked  down,  but  the  rest  of 
the  lamily  rode  with  the  preacher.  Aunt 
decided  that  our  house  was  too 
crowded  for  comfort,  so  she  and  I  stayed 
i-  ,  nt  Melissa’s  house  over  night. 

nele  and  the  rest  of  us  had  quite  a  dis¬ 
mission  as  to  the  merits  of  various  re- 
igions. — From  “Loo  tie”  (temporarily). 


April  lo. — These  books  !  Well,  I  won’t 
i!\e  ?tudy  them  much  more,  and  I’m 
A-  School  will  be  out  in  four 
lore  days.  This  pen  won’t  hardy  write. 

— Hurrah  !  Came  from  my 

i  °.lmate,8  ail(I  school  is  out  today !  A 
'  f  o!?sec*  our  school  this  afternoon, 
been '  nui  ~r — ^ie  fruit  Iias  almost  all 
,ailled  and  the  blossoms  have  blown 
now  ^  trees*  Thu  sun  is  pretty  warm, 

}  Arml  24,-Planted  potatoes  this  after- 
all  aVn  lsn  f  much  fun  to  walk  along 
down  on'you.  Wlth  the  hot  sun  P°urin§ 
April  26.  —  We  have  about  30  little 


Our  Art — By  John  Mucha  (17),  New  York 


May  Sunlight — By  Pearl  Lynn  (19), 
New  York 


The  Chipmunk — by  Stanley  Sidorouricz 
(13),  New  York 
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Looking  for  Birds — By  Louis  Wiederhold 
(18),  New  York 


The  Nest  Builder — By  Sophia  Huenduk 
(16),  New  York 
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Pasture  Gossip— By  John  Mucha  (17),  Cool  Morning  in  May— By  R.  J.  Garvey 
New  York  (16),  Connecticut 


As  the  Day  Breaks  from  the  East — By  Eeli  Hirsimaki  (17),  Ohio 


chicks.  I  like  to  feed  and  water  them 
and  would  like  to  send  a  photo  of  myself 
among  them,  but  I  do  not  have  any  to 
send. 

April  29. — Set  some  strawberries  out 
this  afternoon.  Didn't  want  to  do  it 
very  bad,  but  I  did.  The  sun  was  not 
hot  but  the  wind  was  cool. — “Toots  of  the 
Mountain  State.” 


April  30. — After  dinner  sister,  cousin 
and  I  went  hunting.  Our  course  lay 
through  the  orchard  and  into  the  pasture. 
We  all  kept  quiet  for  any  signs  of  Mr. 
Woodchuck.  After  going  quite  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  Elwood  sought  a  place 
to  rest  the  barrel  of  my  sporter  and  took 
aim  at  a  woodchuck  which  had  chanced 
to  peek  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Ping !  The  dirt  flew,  and  so  did  the  wood¬ 
chuck — almost.  Once  an  old  black  crow 
swooped  low  and  cawed  at  us  as  though 
he  was  very  ill-tempered  about  something. 
A  pile  of  glass  bottles  attracted  our  at¬ 
tention  and  we  spent  an  hour  thei’e,  set¬ 
ting  up  bottles  and  shooting  them.  Be¬ 
fore  we  reached  home  the  sun  had  gone 
down,  and  owls  were  hooting  back  in  the 
forest. — “A  Rambler.” 


Drawn  by  Amy  Layton  (14), 
Connecticut 

Asparagus  With  Omelet 

Stew  four  cups  of  asparagus  for  15 
minutes.  When  nearly  done  beat  five 
eggs  together  and  add  to  them  one  cup 
milk.  Have  the  frying  pan  hot  and  melt 
one-fourth  cup  of  butter  in  which  fry 
the  egg  mixture  seasoned  with  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  and  pepper  to  taste.  This  is 
the  omelet.  When  it  is  brown  on  the 
under  side  fold  it  upon  itself  and  trans¬ 
fer  to  a  platter.  Drain  and  pour  stewed 
asparagus  over  the  omelet,  distributing 
evenly.  No  sauce  is  required.  This 
amount  serves  five.  —  Sent  by  Chloe 
Smith  (15),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  John  Brannen  (11),  Georgia 


Plowing 

With  aching  limbs  and  sweating  brow 
The  novice  struggles  with  the  plow. 

The  furrows  crooking  all  about 
First  go  in  deep,  then  travel  out, 

And  never  do  they  seem  to  go, 

The  way  they  should  (an  even  row 
Of  rounded  well  turned  furrow  backs) 
But  wander  on  with  aimless  tracks. 

Then  see  the  change  when  there  appears 
A  skillful  plowman ;  young  in  years, 

But  old  in  knowledge  of  the  plow, 
lie  knows  the  way,  he  knows  just  how 
To  cut  that  greensward  straight  and  deep, 
And  to  an  even  level  keep. 

Oh  !  fine  it  is  to  understand 
The  healthful  art  of  tilling  land. 

— By  Thomas  Clement  (15), 
Michigan. 


Spring  Shopping 

The  cloud-flecked  sky  is  a  style  shop, 
where 

Lady  Moon  glides  in,  all  white  and  fair 

And  whispers  to  West  Wind,  with  a  sigh, 

“Some  gowns  and  hats  I’ve  come  to 
buy.” 

So,  one  by  one,  the  whole  night  through, 

She  tries  on  hats  and  dresses  new. 

These  are  arranged  by  an  unseen  hand 

(Just  windblown  clouds  you’ll  under¬ 
stand) 

She  says  “good-by”  in  hat  and  gown; 

We  humans  say  “the  moon’s  gone  down.” 
— By  Florence  Swan,  Colorado. 


Spring  Joy 

Spring,  Spring,  Spring  ! 

\\  hen  the  apple  trees  are  in  blossom, 
Flowers  by  the  roadside — 

In  the  best  of  color. 

Birds  are  building 
Nests  for  Summer. 

How  can  you  help  but  love  it  best? 
Spring,  Spring,  Spring  ! 

— By  Hilda  Yancey  (15), 
New  York. 


When  Neither  Will  Prevailed 

There  lay  the  dishes,  there  stood  me, 

There  were  the  “wide  open  spaces” 
plain  as  could  be. 

The  dishes  said,  “No !  You  must  stay 
here — 

You  know  what  duty  is  very  clear. 

The  “wide  open  spaces”  looked  just  as 
serene, 

As  they  looked  with  morn’s  first  beam. 

And  little  me — what  did  I  say? 

What  could  I  do  on  such  a  day? 

I’ll  tell  you.  Duty  did  the  dishes, 

Me  and  I  had  our  wishes, 

And  I  went  out  to  the  “wide  open 
spaces.” 

There  I  walked  and  dreamed  to  my 
heart’s  content, 

When  neither  will  prevails,  I  relent. 

— By  Grace  Cullis  (17), 
Connecticut. 


Why  Worry? 

The  kids  in  school  they  laugh  at  me, 
’Cause  you  see  I  write  poetry ; 

It  used  to  make  me  feel  quite  small, 

But  now  I  don’t  mind  it  at  all. 

If  all  of  you  will  gather  near, 

I  will  whisper  into  your  ear; 

Why  I  don’t  care  any  more 
And  a  laugh  runs  from  the  door. 

If  you  read  the  lives  of  great  men, 

Who  were  made  famous  by  their  pen, 
You’ll  see  they  were  jeered  at  the  same, 
And  finally  they  gained  great  fame. 

— By  Marie  Roberts,  New  York. 

>  \  1  / 


GtT  iw  aaen  ap  hMune  t*-CuR  vkgE 


Drawn  by  Stanley  Piekos  (11), 
Massachusetts 

Our  Page  This  Month 

All  designs  suggested  for  the  O.  P.  C. 
insignia  are  shown.  There  may  b£  a 
wide  diversity  in  materials,  and  in  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  letters,  but  this  cannot 
change  the  initials,  or  the  meaning  be¬ 
hind  them.  It  is  true  that  we  might  have 
a  pin  made  for  us  by  some  manufacturer, 
but  in  that  case  we  would  have  to  stand 
the  cost,  and  appoint  someone  to  choose 
the  pin.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
would  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  emblem 
we  make  and  choose  individually.  It  may 
be  written  in  chalk  or  in  paint,  pencilled 
on  a  felt  hat.  There  are  dozens  of  ways 
of  wearing  an  O.  P.  C.  How  many  have 
you  discovered? 

Anyone  who  has  sent  in  work  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  wear  an  Our  Page  insignia. 
Whether  or  not  that  work  is  printed, 
he  has  become  a  contributor  by  the  act 
of  contributing.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  our  Alumni  are  taking  an  interest  in 
this  plan. 

Is  Pembroke  a  real  person?  It  is  more 
important  to  know  that  than  it  is  to 
know  who  it  is.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
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our  diarists  are  all  genuine,  and  that 
they  are  really  living  the  life  of  which 
they  write.  Pembroke  came  to  us  say¬ 
ing,  “I  have  the  reputation  of  being  a 
kid  with  a  chip  on  the  shoulder,  but  I 
am  trying  to  live  it  down,”  and  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  write  about  the  trouble, 
knowing  that  other  afflicted  ones  would 
be  interested  and  perhaps  helped  to  un¬ 
derstand.  "Lootie”  writes  of  another 
kind  of  difficulty.  All  who  write  in  the 
diary  column  are  promised  privacy,  let 
that  be  understood.  No  one  shall  ever 
know — unless  you  tell  them — who  writes 
under  your  non  de  plume.  Even  if  such 
a  slip  is  made,  one  can  change  his  name 
and  conquer.  We  think  it  is  good  for  a 
boy  or  girl  to  have  a  safety  valve,  to 
talk  things  over,  to  tell  someone  else 
how  things  are  going.  Elbert  Hubbard 
said,  “Work  your  grief  up  into  art  and 
it  is  gone.”  Try  it. 

In  drawing  for  June  do  not  forget 
the  possibilities  of  the  hayfield,  or  grass 
before  it  is  cut.  Half-grown  apples, 
eager  half-grown  chickens,  calves  with 
tickling  heels  —  all  these  are  of  June. 
Send  all  contributions  before  the  fifth  of 
the  month  to  Iva  Unger,  333  W  est  30th 
St.,  New  York  City.  We  receive  work 
at  any  time,  but  after  the  specified  date 
it  must  be  held  over. 


printed  without  the  name,  and  have  the 
reader  guess  the  artist?  Perhaps  this 
wouldn’t  work  out,  but  I  know  that  I  can 
recognize  many  of  the  artists  before  1 
see  the  name.” — Russell  Francke  (16), 
Michigan. 

“Here  is  a  picture  for  you.  It  is  the 
sketch  of  a  cataract  and  one  of  the  three 
mill  ruins  on  the  tract  we  own.  One  was 
a  sawmill  and  the  others  were  grist  mills, 
all  waterpower.  There  is  nothing  left  of 
any  of  them  except  the  foundation  and  a 
few  timbers.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  boy  or  girl.  I  am  sometimes 
called  ‘Bruce’.” — Jackson  Moody  (14), 
New  York. 

“In  Our  Page  for  February  I  noticed 
an  article  by  Carl  Ratscli  concerning 
stamp  collecting.  I  am  not  interested  in 
this  hobby,  but  no  doubt  lots  of  our 
friends  are  simply  crazy  to  get  stamps 
from  foreign  countries.  I  have  stamps 
of  all  Mouth  American  States,  Egypt, 
France,  Sweden,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  and  several  of  which  I  cannot 
make  out  the  names.  Now  if  any  of  you 
are  interested  write  to  me,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  give  them  to  you.” — Iona  Welker 
(17),  New  York. 

“I  have  not  written  before  because  I 
cannot  draw  very  well  or  write  stories 
either,  but  when  I  saw  the  poem  “Christ¬ 
mas  Without  Mother,”  by  Grace  Cullis, 
I  just  had  to  write  and  say  I  have  cut  it 
out  and  intend  to  save  it.  This  was  my 
first  Christmas  without  mother,  and  I 
missed  her  very  much.  I  would  enjoy 
hearing  from  boys  and  girls.  I  am  16 
years  of  age  and  do  not  attend  school  as 
I  keep  house  for  my  father  and  brother.” 
— Alda  Thorne,  New  Jersey. 


Canning  Vegetables  in  the 
Pressure  Cooker 

In  canning  vegetables,  it  is  important 
that  only  the  fresh,  young  vegetables 
should  be  selected.  In  other  words,  if 
you  want  a  good  jar  of  produce  in  the 
Winter,  you  must  put  good  vegetables 
into  the  jar  in  the  Summer. 

If  you  have  a  supply  of  young  beets  in 
your  garden,  do  not  allow  them  to  go  to 
waste  for  lack  of  canning.  Tomatoes,  a 
very  important  article  of  diet,  are  canned 
very  easily.  Tomatoes  canned  whole  can 
be  used  as  salad,  and  tomato  puree  can 
be  made  and  canned  for  our  Winter 
soups.  Tomato  juice  is  very  popular  now 
and  is  served  as  an  appetizer  to  a  meal 
just  as  orange  juice  or  fruit  cup  is.  To¬ 
mato  juice  is  easily  canned  and  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice.  The  nice  thing  about 
tomatoes  is  the  fact  that  they  can  be  put 
up  a  few  cans  at  a  time  as  they  ripen. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  canning  em¬ 
ployed  by  homemakers  today.  There  is 
the  open  kettle  or  hot-pack  method  and 
the  cold-pack  method.  The  latter  method 
is  the  most  desirable  inasmuch  as  the 
product  is  put  into  the  jar  and  canned 
right  in  the  jar. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  method  is 
preferable — there  is  no  breaking  or  crush¬ 
ing  of  the  vegetables,  and  the  flavor  and 
color  are  preserved. 

This  method  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  the  method  which  will  insure  the  best 
results  for  home  canners.  This  process 
in  the  last  few  years  has  been  simplified 
by  the  omission  of  the  blanching  and 
cold  dipping,  except  for  greens  and  a  few 
other  vegetables.  This  makes  canning 
much  easier  for  the  homemaker  with  in- 
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thoroughly  and  cook  for  15  minutes  in 
the  cooker  at  15  lbs.  pressure.  Then  re¬ 
move  skin.  Pack  in  jars,  add  a  teaspoon 
of  salt  to  each  quart,  and  fill  to  the  top 
of  the  jar  with  boiling  water.  Adjust 
rubbers  and  tops,  and  place  on  the  rack 
with  two  cups  of  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cooker.  Cook  for  40  minutes  at  10 
lbs.  pressure.  Beets  prepared  in  this  way 
make  a  delicious  vegetable  for  Winter 
when  warmed  and  served  with  butter 
salt  and  pepper. 

Well-canned  beets  will  show  a  slight 
loss  of  color  when  removed  from  the  cook 
er,  but  will  brighten  up  in  a  few  days. 
Always  leave  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
stem  and  all  the  root  on  the  beets  when 
cooking  them  as  this  retains  their  color. 

Asparagus  is  easily  canned  as  are  all 
greens  such  as  spinach,  beet  tops,  chard, 
dandelions,  etc. 

Spinach  and  other  greens  are  best  pre¬ 
cooked  or  wilted  in  steam.  Tie  the  greens 
in  cheesecloth  and  suspend  over  water  in 
a  tightly  covered  kettle,  steamer,  or  pres¬ 
sure  cooker.  This  steaming  reduces  the 
bulk  of  the  greens  and  assists  in  packing 
the  jars  to  better  advantage.  Do  not  fill 
jars  too  full  for  overfilled  cans  of  greens 
are  hard  to  sterilize.  Spinach  especially 
tends  to  mat  in  the  can.  making  it  hard 
for  heat  to  penetrate  to  the  center.  Cut¬ 
ting  the  greens  into  short  lengths  and  not 
overfilling  lessens  the  tendency  to  mat. 

The  steps  in  vegetable  canning  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Prepare  vegetables,  that  is,  wash, 
trim,  peel  or  slice  if  necessary. 

2.  Precook  or  preheat. 

3.  Pack  preheated  products  in  the  can 
piping  hot. 


Designs  by  Ruth  Eaton  (15),  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Earl  Anderson,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  Helen  Messemer,  New  York 


Onward,  ever  marching  on  and  on, 
Paging  the  ideal  e'er  grand  and  tree, 
Catching  the  best,  ne’er  the  worst  or  least, 
This  does  designate  the  O.  P.  C. 

—By  Grace  Cullis  (17),  Connecticut. 

A  very  clever  and  delightful  idea  of 
Janet  Ingersoll’s  about  insignia  for  Our 
Page  Contributors.  May  I  suggest  that 
this  be  allowed  in  the  Alumni  of  Our 
Pa&e,  also?  Their  emblem  would  be  A. 
O.  V!.  of  course.  I  am  sending  a  design. 
—Earl  Anderson  (Alumnus),  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


Don’t  you  think  something  besides  rib¬ 
bon  would  be  better?  I  know  when  I 
went  to  high  school  we  had  class  colors, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  were  all  messed 
up.  Perhaps  someone  can  suggest  a  bet¬ 
ter  material.  I  send  design. — Helen  Mes¬ 
semer  (19),  New  York. 


Here's  a  design  for  our  emblem.  _  It 
came  into  my  head  as  I  was  walking 
around  among  the  flowers.  I 
think  the  design  would  look 
better  painted.  The  flowers 
used  are :  O.  Pansy ;  P,  Be¬ 
gonia  and  Violet;  C,  Spring 
beauty  and  petals.  —  _  Mary 
Fretz  (13),  Pennsylvania. 


I  like  Janet  Ingersoll's  idea 
of  an  Our  Page  emblem.  How 
would  it  be  to  have  a  blue  rib¬ 
bon  with  an  O.  P.  C.  embroidered  on  it  in 
red‘> — Carl  Ratscli  (15).  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Teresa  Prinzing  (15), 
Neio  York 


“Every  month  the  picture  by  John 
Mucha  is  increasing  my  admiration  tor 
him  It  must  be,  the  truer  to  life  any 
work  of  art  is,  the  greater  our  admiration 
for  it  l  am  fairly  sure  there  aren  t 
many  of  us  who  do  not  reme/nber  an  in¬ 
cident  suggested  by  his  cartoon,  I  know 
the  place.’”  —  James  Buscaglia  (lo), 
Pennsylvania. 

“I  liaire  been  ill — in  bed — since  last 
Tuesday.  At  first  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  sojourn  with  the  mumps,  but  the  doctor 
thought  it  might  be  typhoid.  1  am  glad 
that  it  was  neither.  However,  1  will  not 
let  a  iittle  matter  of  illness  interfere 
with  my  duties  as  an  O.P.C.  — Claik  Al- 
lender  '(15),  West  Virginia. 


“I  started  a  little  tree  farm  in  my 
garden  a  while  ago.  Erwin  lias  three  lit¬ 
tle  spruce  trees,  and  I  dug  up  some 
spruce,  juniper,  and  white  pine  seedlings 
and  trees,  and  hope  to  get  more  from  the 
woods — arbor  vitae,  hemlock  and  yellow 
pine.” — Berta  Griffiths  (IS),  Connecti¬ 
cut. 


“Here’s  my  excuse  for  the  poor  draw¬ 
ing  on  these  cartoons.  Last  week,  Sat¬ 
urday.  I  injured  my  thumb  severely,  so 
that  it  swelled  up  big,  and  is  still  pain¬ 
ful  so  that  I  accomplished  what  1  did 
only  with  great  difficulty.” — John  Mucha 
(17),  New  York. 

“To  make  a  night  sky.  that  isn't  quite 
black,  get  a  blower  or  air  gun.  They  are 
used  in  water  color  drawings  and  ink 
sketches  to  give  a  spatter  effect.  If  done 
right  it  looks  great,  but  do  not  inhale.  ’ 
— Stanley  Brown  (16),  New  York. 

“I  have  what  I  think  is  a  new  idea. 
Could  we  have  an  art  puzzle,  a  drawing 


Exchange 

“I  have  started  an  autograph  album  and  1 
wish  the  boys  and  girls  would  send  me  verses 
in  their  own  handwriting  with  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  attached.  The  size  of  m.v  album  is 
6x1  Yt  in.” — Ramona  Jackson  (16),  Rhode  Island. 

“I  would  like  to  receive  autograph  leaves 
from  all  boys  and  girls  of  0.  P.  Verses,  draw¬ 
ing  or  both,  with  name,  address  and  age.  The 
size  is  6x4*4  in.” — Agnes  Rivenburg  (18),  New 
York. 

“I  am  also  starting  an  O.  P.  spread,  and 
would  like  each  reader  to  send  a  block  of  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  7x7  in.  Please  put  both  name 
and  address  on  the  block.” — Audra  Carter  (17), 
West  Virginia. 

‘‘I  want  every  boy  and  girl  who  reads  O.  P. 
to  send  me  an  autograph  page,  7x7  in.,  with 
verse,  age.  name,  address  and  birthday.  Please 
send  snapshot  if  can  be  jipared.”- — Elsie  Ken- 
ker,  Long  Island. 

‘‘I  wish  autographs  from  all  readers.  Size 
of  leaf  7x7  in.  Please  send  verse,  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  date.” — Antoinette  Wejciechowski, 
Long  Island. 

‘‘I  am  starting  an  album  and  would  like  au¬ 
tograph  sheets  from  readers  of  R.  N.-Y.  Size 
7x4  in.” — Rene  E.  Weeks  (15),  Maine. 

“Wanted  quilt  blocks.  6x6  in.,  with  name 
and  address  embroidered  on  gingham  or  per¬ 
cale.” — Marguerite  Grau  (17),  New  York. 


Letters  Wanted 

Pauline  Parthay  (14),  New  York. 

Prudence  Thomas  (17), 

Doris  Fvler  (17),  New  York. 

Elena  Mallet  (13),  Connecticut. 

Lois  Elliot  (14),  Pennsylvania. 

Alice  Richards  (13),  New  York. 

Barbara  Blakeslee,  Connecticut. 

Elsie  Zenker,  Long  Island. 

Antoinette  Wejciechowski  (15),  Long  Island. 
Alice  Hawks  (14),  New  York. 

Ramona  Jackson  (16).  Rhode  Island. 

Diana  Denitto  (16),  New  York. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTOR 

*  Marks  names  of  those  whose  work  appears 
this  month. 

New  York. — Gertrude  Heim  (15),  William 
Patterson  (18),  Augusta  DeWitt  (12),  ‘Sophia 
Huendak  (16),  Eileen  Reddy  (15),  Leroy  Vin¬ 
cent  (18),  Delma  Kessico  (13),  Teresa  Feigenhut 
(12),  Rose  Fox,  Elsie  Zenker  (15),  Doris  Fyler 
(17),  Vincent  Roney  (11),  Ernest  Cleverly, 
Helen  Lukacik  (12),  Alice  Richards  (13),  Es- 
tella  Vandruff  (14),  Ruth  Fitch  (12),  Betty 
Snyder  (10).  Alice  Hawk  (14),  Marguerite 
Grau  (17),  Marie  McIntosh,  Luella  Short  (15), 
•Helen  Messemer  (19),  Allan  Walters  (5), 
Metva  Merz  (12),  ‘Pearl  Lynn  (19),  Ruth  Wat¬ 
son  (14),  ‘Hilda  YTaneey  (14),  Louis  Short, 
Virginia  Di  Donato  (12),  Mildred  Webster, 
•Diana  Denitto  (17),  ‘John  Mucha  (17).  Agnes 
Rivenburg  (18),  ‘Carl  Ratscli  (15),  Elizabeth 
Hotchkiss  (13),  Rhea  Hilligas  (13),  ‘Marie 
Roberts  (16). 

Pennsylvania. — ‘Elizabeth  Weaver  (17),  June 
Thayer  (11),  Lois  Elliott,  Alice  Hesser  (16), 
Helen  Westwood  (16),  Elsie  Springer  (16), 
•Nancy  Esslinger  (10).  Margaret  Esslinger  (12), 
Olga  Paluck,  Darker  Herscliey  (16),  ‘Mary 
Fretz  (13),  Joseph  Graham  (10),  David  Neenau 
(16),  James  Buscaglia  (18). 

Connecticut. — Elena  Mallet  (13).  Annie  Henek. 
Barbara  Blakeslee,  ‘Grace  Cullis  (17),  ‘Emma 
Spader  (14),  Bernice  Pearson  (8),  ‘Berta 
Griffiths  (IS). 

Massachusetts. — Ruth  Eaton  (15),  Dorothy 
Harris  (13),  Eva  Krasnoselsky  (8),  Anne 
Krasnoselsky,  Ola  Krasnoselsky  (11),  ‘Stanley 
Piekos  (11),  Josepr  Piekos  (14). 

New  Hampshire. — Elmer  Johnson  (9),  Wyman 
Goodell  (12). 

Vermont. — ‘Renee  Dore  (19),  Louella  Brown 
(13). 

Maine.- — Calvin  Stewart  (13).  Rena  Weeks 
(15). 

Rhode  Island. — Ramona  Jackson  (16).  Eleanor 
House. 

Delaware. — Hugh  Brainerd  (12).  Henry  Hel¬ 
ler. 

New  Jersey. — Elena  Titus  (12),  Sadie  Allen 

(15) . 

Maryland. — Mildred  Lee. 

Georgia. — ‘John  Brannen  (10).  Alice  Dorsey. 
West  Virginia. — ‘Clark  Allender  (15).  ‘Naomi 
Allender  (11). 

Michigan. — ‘Thomas  Clement  (16),  Ellen  Wait 

(16) . 

Ohio.— ‘Eli  Hirsimaki  (16),  Dorothy  Ling 
(11). 

Nova  Scotia. — ‘Mary  Patterson  (19). 

District  of  Columbia. — Esther  Wright  (15). 
California. — Hilda  Sieber. 


Heels  are  easily  canned  and  require  only  J,0  minute s  if  sterilized  in  the  P™8*1'™ 
cooker.  Beets  ivill  show  a  loss  of  color  when  removed  from  canner  but  will  brigmen 

up  in  a  few  days 


adequate  facilities  for  obtaining  and  heat¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  water.  This  was 
the  only  objection  to  the  cold-pack  meth¬ 
od  of  canning  and  with  this  objection 
removed  we  have  practically  as  ideal  a 
form  of  canning  as  is  possible  in  the  home 
kitchen. 

Instead  of  the  blanching  and  cold-dip¬ 
ping  process  we  have  instituted  a  step 
which  we  call  preheating.  _  This  is  bring¬ 
ing  the  product  to  the  boiling  point  and 
in  some  cases  boiling  for  several  minutes 
before  packing  in  the  jars.  It  means 
Xiartially  cooking  the  product.  Cold  dip¬ 
ping  after  blanching  which  we  used  to 
think  so  necessary  has  been  found  to  be 
unnecessary.  This  is  a  wonderful  step 
forward  in  food  preparation  as  valuable 
minerals  and  vitamins  are  thus  saved. 

In  the  cold-pack  method,  the  jars  con¬ 
taining  the  food  to  be  sterilized  are  placed 
in  a  wash  boiler  or  some  sort  of  canning 
device.  The  wash  boiler  or  any  home 
made  equipment  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is  the  tact 
that  it  is  cumbersome,  heavy  to  handle 
and  requires  a  large  amount  of  water. 
Furthermore,  it  requires  a  long  period  ot 
time  to  cook  by  this  method. 

A  homemaker  is  ahead  in  time,  money 
and  fuel  if  she  invests  a  few  dollars  in  a 
commercial  canner  that  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  water,  two  cups  at  the 
most,  and  cans  the  product  in  a  short 
time. 

Such  a  canner  is  known  as  a  pressure 
cooker.  The  advantage  of  using  a  pres¬ 
sure  cooker  for  canning  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  cooking  is  done  in  a  vacuum 
from  which  oxygen  is  expelled  and  ex¬ 
cluded  during  the  entire  process,  _  which 
retains  the  vitamins,  and  the  time  ot 
sterilizing  is  greatly  shortened.  Short 
periods  of  high  pressure  are  much  less 
damaging  to  the  vitamin  content  of  foods 
than  lower  temperature  long  continued. 

Beans,  peas  and  corn,  the  “hard”  vege¬ 
tables  which  require  a  long  sterilizing 
period  to  insure  keeping,  are  quickly  and 
easily  canned  in  the  pressure  cooker  and 
many  authorities  say  it  is  the  only  safe 
way  to  can  these  hard  or  non-acid  vege¬ 
tables. 

To  illustrate  how  simple  canning  may 
be.  let  us  take  the  matter  of  young  beets. 
Select  small  ones  of  uniform  size.  Wash 


4.  Add  salt  and  boiling  water  if  nec¬ 


essary.  ^  , 

5.  Partially  seal  glass  jars.  Complete¬ 
ly  seal  tin  cans. 

6.  Put  jars  in  canner  and  process  or 
sterilize  proper  length  of  time.  Count 
the  time  from  the  time  the  desired  pres¬ 
sure  is  reached  if  using  the  pressure 
cooker.  If  using  boiling  water  count  the 
time  from  the  time  the  water  is  boitmg 
vigorously. 

7.  Remove  from  canner,  seal  and  store. 

Time-table  for  canning  vegetables: 

Asparagus. — Tie  in  uniform  bundle*. 

place  in  saucepan  with  boiling  .way ' 
over  lower  tough  portion,  cover  tightly, 
and  boil  four  or  five  minutes,  or  cut  in 
half-inch  lengths,  bring  to  boil  in  watei 
to  cover,  and  pack  into  jars.  I  recess 
minutes  at  10-lb.  pressure  or  240  <-  e- 

^l'PGSt  • 

Beans,  String. — Heat  to  boiling  with 
water  to  cover,  pack  into  jars.  Process 
40  minutes  at  10-lb.  pressure  or  -40  i 


rees.  « 

Beans,  Lima.— Can  only  young  aim 
mder  beans,  using  method  suggested  ^  '» 
eas.  Process  60  minutes  at  10-lb.  Pu ' 
ire  or  240  degrees.  .  , 

Beets. — Leave  from  three  to  four  mci 
E  the  stem  and  all  the  root  on  the  bee  . 
toil,  skin,  pack  into  hot  jars.  C°vei 
■ith  boiling  water.  Process  40  minutes 
t  10-lb.  pressure  or  240  degrees.  . 

Carrots.— Boil  five  to  ten  minutes, 
’ack  whole  or  sliced  into  hot  jars.  Lov 
dth  boiling  water.  Process  40  minute 
t  10-lb.  pressure. 

Corn.  —  Cut  off  without  precooking. 
Ldd  boiling  water  to  coyer,  and  ne. 
horoughly.  Pack  loosely  into  lars> 9<rn 
ess  80  minutes  at  15-lb.  pressure  or  -w 

Greens  Including  Spinach.  Steam  m 
eat  in  covered  vessel  until  comp  • 
tilted,  using  just  enough  water  to  1 
ent  burning.  Pack  hot  into  Jars’  ' 
are  that  the  material  is  not  packed  - 

or 

:4o£f.-Ca„  only  young,  t«*r  uo*. 
lover  with  water  and  bring  to  boil.  1  , 
lot  in  jars.  Process  40  minutes  at  14 
iressure  or  240  degrees. 

Peas. — Use  only  tender  young  Peab- 
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Bring  to  boil,  with  water  to  cover.  Pack 
ii  iars.  Process  30  minutes  at  10-lb. 

pressure. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Boil  or  steam  for 
10  to  15  minutes  until  skins  slip  off 
readily-  Peel  quickly  and  pack  hot.  Pro- 
,  ess  60  minutes  at  10-lb.  pressure  or  240 

degrees. 

Tomatoes. — Scald,  cold  dip  and  peel. 
Pack  whole  or  cut  into  pieces.  Cover 


with  hot  tomato  juice.  Pack.  Process  15 
minutes  at  10-lb.  pressure  or  240  degrees. 

Add  one  teaspoon  salt  to  quart  of  all 
vegetables  and  one  tablespoon  sugar  to 
quart  of  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes.  Pack 
vegetables  as  near  boiling  hot  as  possible, 
using  additional  boiling  water  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Place  as  soon  as  filled  in  hot  can- 
ner  and  sterilize  as  soon  as  canner  is  full 
of  jars  or  cans.  grace  vtatt.  gray. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


A  Cotton  Season. — All  the  fashion 
authorities  are  now  stressing  the  use  of 
cotton  materials.  If  cotton  can  even  par¬ 
tially  replace  silk  in  general  wear,  it  will 
be  of  enormous  benefit  to  American  agri¬ 
culture.  We  have  had  so  many  seasons 
of  silk  and  silk  substitutes,  that  some 
change  may  be  expected,  for  fashion  must 
furnish  novelty.  The  new’  cotton  goods 
are  lovely  in  color  and  pattern,  and  take 
their  place  in  sports  and  more  formal 
dresses,  even  those  for  evening  wear.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  material  for  gen¬ 
eral  wear  is  pique,  plain  or  printed ;  in 
solid  coior  we  see  some  very  vivid  reds 
and  blues,  as  well  as  the  pastel  shades. 
Broadcloth,  gingham  and  percale  are 
highly  favored,  and  there  are  many  love¬ 
ly  printed  dimities.  Among  the  dress  ac¬ 
cessories  cotton  has  appealed  also;  there 
are  many  collars,  cuffs  and  jabots  of  or¬ 
gandie  and  batiste,  and  we  find  bouton¬ 
nieres  of  cotton  flowers,  chintz,  lawn  or 
pique.  There  are  also  pouch  bags  of 
gingham  or  printed  cotton,  and  even 
stitched  calico  belts.  For  children,  we 
see  many  ensembles  consisting  of  a  frock 


weight  basket-weave  cloth.  This  coat 
was  a  little  shorter  than  the  dress,  as 
most  ensemble  coats  are ;  it  was  scalloped 
at  the  bottom,  and  had  a  scalloped  col¬ 
lar.  This  dress  was  just  the  style  seen 
in  the  cotton  ensembles;  it  w’ould  be  an 
excellent  model  for  cotton  suiting  or 
pique,  either  a  figured  dress  with  a  coat 
of  solid  color,  or  vice  versa.  The  hat, 
with  its  drooping  pleated  brim  at  one 
side  is  a  very  popular  shape. 

Gingham  and  Dimity. — The  child  in 
the  center  wears  a  typical  little  girl’s 
ensemble,  described  by  the  purchaser  as 
“too  cute  for  words.”  It  consisted  of  a 
frock  of  white  dimity,  very  plainly  made, 
and  without  sleeves.  The  round  collar 
was  edged  with  a  band  of  gingham,  laven¬ 
der  and  white  check.  A  little  to  one  side 
of  the  front  a  very  narrow  fold  of  the 
gingham  was  laid  on  in  battlements.  The 
plain  little  coat  was  of  the  lavender 
gingham,  unlined,  and  without  any  fas¬ 
tening.  The  plain  collar  extended  in 
scarf  ends,  like  many  grown-up  coats, 
and  the  sleeves  were  finished  with  little 
turnback  cuffs.  The  ensemble  was  very 
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of  dimity  or  lawn,  with  a  coat  of  ging- 
liam,  plain  or  printed  linen,  printed  cot¬ 
ton  suiting  or  pique.  We  have  seen  some 
charming  printed  handkerchief  lawn  at 
«  a  yar6 !  it  has  a  cord  giving  a  check 
effect  under  the  printing.  Printed  voile 
begins  at  34c  a  yard,  39  inches  wide ; 
there  are  beautiful  qualities,  as  fine  as 
chiffon,  for  64c,  while  the  rayon  voiles, 
a  little  higher  in  price,  are  really  lovely 
in  their  silky  luster.  Printed  suitings  at 
49c  a  yard,  36  inches  wide,  are  a  smooth 
weave  like  dress  linen,  printed  in  gay 
colors  and  novel  patterns,  including 
quaint  little  sports  scenes.  These  suit¬ 
ings  are  used  for  sleeveless  sports  dresses, 
coats  and  children’s  clothes.  The  print¬ 
ed  piques,  92c  a  yard  and  up,  are  very 
interesting.  The  ginghams  include  some 
lovely  two-toned  and  shaded  patterns. 

■  The  Return  of  the  Overskirt.  — 
i  here  are,  however,  plenty  of  silk  dresses 
‘till,  and  the  first  dress  figured  in  the  il¬ 
lustration  suggests  one  of  the  overskirt 
draperies  of  the  bustle  period.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  separate  drapery,  but  the  skirt 
itself,  which  extends  down  at  the  side,  the 
pleating  being  attached  to  it  like  a  gradu¬ 
ated  flounce.  This  dress  was  tan  silk 
with  a  brown  dot,  and  the  skirt  was 
u raped  at  the  right  hip  with  tucks  over 
the  hip,  where  there  was  a  bow  tie.  An¬ 
other  bow  finished  the  point  of  the  over- 
I'lie  plain  waist  was  bloused  in  a 
nttle  where  it  was  joined  to  the  skirt, 
ana  tae  °ply  trimming  was  a  tied  fichu 
collar  of  fine  cream  batiste  edged  with  a 
tle  .ruche,  and  cuffs  to  match.  These 
ingerie  accessories,  collars,  cuffs  and 
estees,  are  very  much  in  fashion.  This 
less  had  no  belt,  and  the  waist  line  was 
w?!ew  higher  than  formerly ;  the  skirt 
)■..?  a  shade  longer.  Skirts  really  are  a 

e  longer,  and  due  to  lengthen  still 
more. 

A  Shantung  Suit. — The  next  figure 
of  a,ys  a  wash  dress,  though  not 

material  being  shantung 

cottons  vvr  shares  Popularity  with  the 
beim,  fi  ,lls  was  corn  color,  the  dress 
aro^Lfeeveless,  with  a  band  stitched  flat 
lan  vnt,Ae  armholes  which  formed  a  rag- 
was  Rnf  shoulder  seams.  The  neck 

a  bow  tif<l>Wlth  a  band  which  ended  in 
dm-  ''flV(.e'siM°nii  llttle  tuc>hs  at  the  shoul- 

and  "the  skirt^  fullness-  Botl1  the  waist 
belt  {  yere  set  into  the  stitched 

a  panel  of  nil,  pjeces ;  the  skirt  had 
the tiSeats,ln  front.  The  coat  was 
color,  but  was  made  of  light¬ 


inexpensive  as  to  material,  and  plain  as 
to  make,  but  it  was  very  smart,  and  also 
practical.  Any  ordinary  pattern  may  be 
used  for  coat  and  dress,  and  if  one  chose 
to  do  so  there  might  be  several  dresses 
to  match  the  coat,  some  white  and  some 
solid  color.  The  gingham  coats  are  very 
pretty ;  we  also  see  them  made  of  cotton 
print  or  percale,  with  a  contrasting  dress. 
Sometimes  both  coat  and  dress  are  of  the 
same  pattern  in  print,  but  different  in 
shade,  as  a  coat  of  orange  print  with  a 
dress  of  the  same  pattern,  but  a  light  yel¬ 
low. 

Contrasting  Linen.  —  The  second 
child’s  dress  is  of  linen ;  the  deep  yoke, 
cut  in  battlements,  is  white  linen,  while 
the  dress  below,  with  a  box  pleat  in  the 
center  and  a  side  pleat  at  each  battle¬ 
ment,  was  yeilow  linen  with  a  little  green 
dot.  This  dress  was  buttoned  the  length 
of  the  shoulder  seams,  so  that  it  could  be 
opened  for  ironing.  This  is  an  excellent 
plan  with  wash  dresses  for  small  chil¬ 
dren,  not  only  for  ease  in  ironing,  but 
also  because  easier  to  put  on  a  warm 
and  wriggling  youngster.  Of  course  there 
are  no  sleeves.  This  is  a  good  style  to 
use  with  an  ensemble,  especially  if  a  solid 
yellow  linen  is  used,  with  a  planted  linen 
coat.  Cotton  suiting  would  also  be  suit¬ 
able  for  this  style. 

Cherry  Colored  Silk. — The  dress  at 
the  right  shows  another  style  with  pleat- 
ings.  This  was  cherry  colored  silk,  with 
a  plain  waist  and  skirt  with  deep-pointed 
yoke.  The  waist  was  trimmed  with  a  deep 
shawl  collar  of. fine  pleating  coming  down 
to  a  point  in  front,  while  the  skirt  be¬ 
low  the  deep  hip  yoke  was  made  of  fine 
pleating  let  into  the  yoke.  There  was  a 
very  narrow  belt,  and  the  long  tight 
sleeves  were  finished  with  a  binding  and 
buttons.  As  a  rule  it  is  easier  for  a 
home  dressmaker  to  make  a  dress  with 
pleated  flounces  than  circular  tiers,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  circular  skirt 
hang  well  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  very 
fussy  work  to  bind  the  edges  of  circular 
flounces.  They  are  very  often  finished 
with  a  picot,  or  in  thin  fabrics  rolled 
and  whipped.  Binding  often  appears  as 
the  finish  on  the  new  cotton  dresses,  and 
the  coats  of  linen  or  cotton  suiting  are 
often  finished  with  a  narrow  binding  of 
contrasting  color. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Some  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  “brother  and  sister”  suits  noted  were 
of  cotton  poplin,  the  same  colors  for  boys 
and  girls  from  four  to  six  years  old.  The 


girls’  suits  were  ensembles,  a  jaunty  lit¬ 
tle  jacket  and  kilt-pleated  skirt,  buttoned 
to  a  waist  of  white  dimity  trimmed  with 
strappings  of  the  colored  poplin.  The 
boys’  suits  had  a  jacket  and  shorts  of  the 
poplin,  with  a  white  blouse.  The  colors 
noted  were  green,  blue,  yellow  and  or¬ 
chid.  Cotton  poplin  is  excellent  for 
boys’  Summer  suits,  and  the  little  en¬ 
sembles  were  very  pretty  for  small  girls. 
Some  other  ensembles  for  junior  gii-ls  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  dimity  or  voile  dress  in  solid 
pastel  color,  with  a  coat  of  printed  cot¬ 
ton  or  linen  in  harmonizing  tint.  There 
are  also  “big  and  little  sister”  dresses 
made  of  the  smart  cotton  prints,  alike  in 
fabric,  but  in  styles  appropriate  to  dif¬ 
ferent  ages. 

It  is  many  years  since  eyelet  embroi¬ 
dery  was  used  in  making  what  were  pop¬ 
ularly  called  “peekaboo  waists.”  Since 
then  Hamburg  and  swiss  embroidery  has 
become  almost  a  lost  industry,  because 
these  trimmings  are  used  so  little  on 
women’s  underwear.  This  year,  how 
ever,  the  cotton  dresses  for  afternoon  oc¬ 
casions  include  simple  sleeveless  frocks 
of  eyelet  embroidery,  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  very  smart. 

Quilted  calico  coats  are  among  the  very 
newest  ideas.  Some  we  have  seen  were 
hip  length  of  green  or  yellow  print, 
hand-quilted  in  diamond  pattern,  with  a 
single  thickness  of  padding  to  give  a 
slight  puffiness.  The  lining  is  a  contrast¬ 
ing  print.  These  are  worn  over  plain 
white  linen  dresses.  We  are  told  that 
girls  of  the  ’teen  age  are  making  jackets 
of  calico  patchwork,  but  we  have  not  seen 
them.  They  will  probably  appear  at  the 
Summer  resorts. 

Some  of  us  will  remember  those  strong- 
minded  “farmerettes”  who,  in  war  days, 
came  out  flatly  in  favor  of  denim  over¬ 
alls  as  a  neat  and  practical  costume  for 
working  women  and  girls.  We  now  rea¬ 
lize  that  they  were  merely  pioneers  in 
advance  of  their  time,  for  the  smart 
shops  are  offering  overalls  for  beach  and 
boudoir  wear,  that  are  cut  just  like  the 
“real”  ones,  with  trousers,  bib  front,  and 
straps  over  the  shoulders  crossed  at  the 
back.  They  are  made  of  the  gay  India 
prints,  and  are  displayed  with  sleeveless 
blouses  and  Mexican  hats,  so  that  the 
wearer  will  get  all  the  sunshine  on  the 
beach.  We  saw  these  overalls  priced  at 
$6.95,  and  there'  are  little  coolie  coats  of 
the  India  print  at  $4.95.  The  prints  are 
really  charming,  but  to  a  conservative 
person  these  overalls  seem  startling.  Still, 
if  it  is  fashionable  to  wear  printed  over¬ 
alls  on  the  beach,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  regard  brown  denim  of  similar  cut  as 
eccentric  where  work  demands  it. 

Among  the  new  sweaters  we  saw  some 
pretty  combinations  of  red,  white  and 
blue,  in  angular  designs ;  they  cost 
$12.50.  English  sweaters  in  lace  weaves 
are  offered  for  wear  with  tweed  suits, 
while  some  lovely  hand-knitted  sports 
sweaters  from  Paris  show  across  the  low¬ 
er  front  an  old-fashioned  landscape.  The 
tweed  suits  for  Summer  wear,  with  which 
these  pull-on  sweaters  are  worn,  have  an 
unlined  coat,  the  seams  being  finished  on 
the  inside  with  silk  binding. 


Get  Ik  habit  of  mdilM  / 
^deposits  regularly  r 

"\ 
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You  can  open  a  savings  account  here  for  any  amount 
from  $1.00  upwards,  and  earn  interest  compounded 
quarterly.  Write  for  Booklet  on  Banking-by-Mail. 

Dividend  Paid  Chartered 

Since  1919  in  1868 

Assets  over  $38,000,000.00  and 
Over  56,000  Depositors. 

C" “  Mail  this  slip  today  mmmmmmm. 

J  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

■  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  * 
I  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ® 
I  World.”  B 


■  Name .  1! 

I  I 

I  Address .  B 

■  I 

■  City .  R  N-Y  ■ 


FIELD  STONE  FIREPLACES 

An  attractive  FIREPLACE  for  your  home  can  now 
be  secured  without  the  delay  and  expense  of  mason 
work.  Scientifically  designed  and  artistically  construct, 
ed  of  concrete,  stone,  crushed  firebrick  and  asbestos 
Can  be  set  up  with  common  labor  in  a  few  hours  to 
form  a  monolithic  structure  whicli  is  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof  and  guaranteed  not  to  smoke.  Standard  size  72 
inch  wide  with  41  inch  fire  opening.  Delivered  at  any 
railroad  station  in  New  York  for  *70.00.  Complete 
with  chimney,  *100,  and  upwards,  according  to  height. 
A  fireplace  adds  to  the  good  cheer  of  any  home! 
JOHN  11,  BUKN1IAM  Essex,  New  York 


Rlankfitc  ttn(l.Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from 
viauncio  your  own  woo|_  A[B0  >0i^  <jjre(.t 

from  tiie  mill  if  you  have  no  wool. 
Beautiful  gooclB  that  gives  ontiafac- 
Rfihp«  tion  and  long  wear.  Write  for  cata- 
. .  log  and  samples.  Prices  reasonable. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS,  112  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  0. 


___  Blanket! 

Wools8 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  j 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  at  small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit. 
Before  buying  more  B  batteries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


The  government  couldn’t  operate  the 
Leviathan,  the  world’s  finest  ship,  and 
make  expenses.  So  it  sold  the  ship  for 
an  extremely  low  price  and  took  over  the 
job  of  making  farming  pay.  —  Topeka 
State  Journal. 


Ciiticura, 

Toilet  Preparations 

Delightfully  fragrant,  highly  developed 
toilet  acce&sorieH — a  most  reliable  method  of* 
cleansing  and  beautifying  the  skin  and  hair. 
25c.  each  everywhere — Samples  free  of 
“Cuticura,”  Dept.  JE,  JtMaiden,  JIM  ante. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown- 
up«-  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Here  is  the  greatest 

Water  System  Value 


ever  offered! 


The  new 

©  Waterboy 


‘WATER  BY  WIRE’ 


HERE’S  your  chance  to  have  water 
under  pressure  whenever  and 
wherever  you  want  it — running  water 
for  drinking,  for  washing,  for  the  stock, 
for  fire  protection.  For  here’s  the  most 
amazing  water  system  ever  offered  ...  a  water  sys¬ 
tem  that’s  built  with  the  simplicity,  theprecision, 
the  sturdy  durability  which  Ij>  alone  can  give  you 
. .  the  Waterboy  at  only  $75  f.  o.  b.  Dayton! 

When  you  get  it  you’ve  got  something 

The  Waterboy  oils  itself,  runs  itself,  starts  and 
stops  itself.  It’s  complete  with  pressure  tank. 
Delivers  up  to  22  5  gallons  per  hour.  And  think 
of  this!  Even  the  small  sum  of  $75  may  be 
divided  on  the  General  Motors  payment  plan 


into  amounts  so  small  that  every  farm  with  elec- 
tncity  cja  n  now  have  running  water. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  complete  Ij>  line^-models 
for  deep  and  shallow  wells;  models  with  capa¬ 
cities  up  to  880  gallons  per  hour.  Send  for  free 
book  and  full  information. 

DEL  CO-LIGHT  COMPANY 
Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dept.  G- 11 5  ***  Dayton,  Ohio 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 
39  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Also  Representatives  for  Delco-Ligbt  Electric  Plants 


Operate  from  individual 
electric  plants  or  central 
station  line. 


E  C  T  R  1  C 


[WATER 

SYSTEMS 


Operate  from  individua. 
electric  plants  or  central 
station  line. 


Products  of  General  Motors 
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The  Perfection  Milks  With 
Human  Intelligence 

HP  HE  new  Perfection  Automatic  Milker 
milks  with  human  intelligence — it  au¬ 
tomatically  adjusts  itself  to  the  milking 
peculiarities  of  each  cow,  just  as  an 
experienced  hand  milker  would. 

When  the  cow  gives  down  freely,  the 
Perfection  automatically  lengthens  the  suc¬ 
tion  period.  And  when  the  cow  gives  down 
slowly,  the  Perfection  automatically  short¬ 
ens  the  suction;  and  faster  manipulation 
coaxes  the  cow  to  give  down  freely. 

This  great  advance,  available  only  in 
the  Perfection  Automatic,  makes  for  better 
milking,  faster  milking,  and  larger  milk 
production. 

You  will  want  to  know  all  about  this 
great  advance  in  mechanical  milking. 
There  is  an  illustrated  folder  describing 
the  working  of  the  new  Perfection  Auto¬ 
matic  waiting  especially  for  you.  Send  the 
coupon  for  your  copy  today. 


Automatic 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  B,  21 15  E.  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  illustrated  folder  on  the  new 
Perfection  Automatic. 

Name . 

Town . . . 

State . . 


UI  Still  STILL  using 
the  IhiiTcll  Milker 
1  purchased  from  you 
31  YEARS  AC4«” 

“It  may  interest  you  to  learn 
that  I  am  still  using  the  Burrell 
Milker  that  I  purchased  from 
you  21  years  ago,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  still  doing  excellent 
work  today,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  I  use  it  winter  and 
summer.  Of  course,  I  put  on 
the  late  style  cups  and  mouth¬ 
pieces,  and  I  honestly  believe 
that  1  can  beat  any  of  those 
new  type  rubber-lined  teat  cup 
machines  with  my  old  Burrell 
Milker  today.” 

—Henry  B.  Smith, 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Send  for  Catalog 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation  Single 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y.  Unit 


Double 

Unit 


Urre 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS  / 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  lot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2* 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
Th.  N.wton  R.ni.dy  C», 
Toledo.  Ohio, 


— - ■  -  ...  - ieu - ;  - -  , .  * 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


He  Helped  the  Unwell.  —  People 
who  are  m  good  health  and  never  were 
bedridden  are  not  likely  to  be  so  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  useful  as  they’d  like  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  ill  persons  and  suffering 
animals.  Sickness  or  the  memory  of  it 
makes  all  present  or  ex-sufferers  akin. 
As  successful  a  stockman  as  I  have  ever 
known  was  never  strong  physically.  He 
had  had  several  serious  illnesses  before 
he  was  40.  Knowing  much  about  human 
ills  and  the  mental  clouds  that  accom¬ 
pany  them,  he  knew  a  great  deal  about 
sick  animals  and  the  behavior  which  they 
exhibit  when  something  is  the  matter 
with  them.  He  was  prompt,  resourceful 
and  remarkably  successful  in  alleviating 
their  pains  and  restoring  them  to  health. 
Without  scientific  knowledge,  he  was 
learned  in  the  principles  of  sound  nutri¬ 
tion,  for  man  or  beast.  He  seemed  to 
carry  hope  and  healing  with  him  into  a 
sick  neighbor's  room.  Sickness  had  de¬ 
veloped  the  finest  traits  of  his  character, 
and  left  him  kind,  patient  and  wise.  He 
seemed  to  possess  a  boundless  affection 
for  all  living  things  in  pain  or  sickness. 

From  a  Hospital. — G.  F.  writes  as 
follows  from  a  hospital  in  Maryland :  “I 
have  been  in  the  dairy  business  for  20 
years.  The  essential  feeding  of  dairy  cows 
does  not  begin  after  they  freshen.  If  a 
cow  is  to  do  her  best,  and  respond  to  good 
feeding,  she  must  be  put  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  before  she  freshens.  Cows  that  have 
the  ability  to  give  exceptional  amounts  of 
milk,  often  produce  it  at  the  expense 
of  mineral  deposits  in  their  bodies.  A 
high  producer  always  gives  off  in  her 
milk  more  calcium  than  she  can  get  daily 
in  her  feed.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  to 
give  her  an  abundance  of  feeds  rich  in 
minerals  while  she  is  dry.  She  will  then 
store  up  a  surplus  in  her  body  to  meet 
the  demands  of  commercial  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Drinking  cups  in  dairy  barns  are 
good  investments.  Cows  in  milk  need 
large  quantities  of  water.  A  cow  that  has 
a  chance  to  drink  after  each  feed  enjoys 
real  cow  comfort,  and  she  will  yield  more 
dairy  dollars  in  the  Spring  as  a  result  of 
having  plenty  of  water  and  feed.” 

A  Farmer's  Wife  Writes.  —  Thou¬ 
sands  of  poorly  developed  cows  are 
abused  and  poorly  fed  while  in  lactation. 
Consequently  they  don’t  have  a  fair 
chance  to  be  profitable  as  producers  or 
reproducers,  and  their  resistance  to  dis¬ 
eases  is  low.  They  don’t  last  long.  Infec¬ 
tions  and  “efficiency”  tests  weed  them 
out.  Many  cows,  however,  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  fed  than  thousands  of  people.  Numer¬ 
ous  farm  families  in  the  corn  belt  who 
are  financially  able  to  live  well  haven’t 
learned  how  to  feed  themselves  as  well  as 
they  feed  their  purebred  stock.  A  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  in  Illinois  confesses  in  a  letter 
that  she  never  knew  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  worth  knowing  about  feeding  adults 
and  children  until  after  she  had  experi¬ 
enced  a  long  spell  of  sickness  in  a  hospi¬ 
tal.  “There,”  she  says,  “the  feeding  of 
patients  received  more  attention  than 
anything  else  bearing  upon  their  cases. 
I  learned  that  one  can  be  literally  full  of 
food  and  still  be  poorly  fed.  We  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  in  our  county  one  of  the 
best  small  hospitals  in  America.  I  won¬ 
der  what  would  have  happened  to  our 
young  children  if  we  had  lived  500  miles 
from  a  hospital  when  I  was  carried  into 
ours. 

“What  the  Traffic  Will  Bear.” — 
An  acquaintance  would  pay  $10  a  day 
for  a  hospital  room  in  a  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  city,  if  lie  were  to  engage  its  accom¬ 
modations,  and  the  fee  of  a  specialist  of 
some  note  for  removing  his  appendix 
would  be  $1,000.  His  total  expense,  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  about  $1,200.  He  is  not 
going  to  patronize  home  industry.  He  has 
done  some  figuring,  and  has  been  abroad 
several  times.  He  can  go  with  two  young 
members  of  his  family  to  Paris,  pay  $2 
a  day  for  a  pleasant  hospital  room  in 
that  'city,  have  his  appendix  removed  for 
$40  by  one  of  the  most  noted  surgeons  in 
France,  and  return  to  his  home  at  a  total 
expense  of  about  $1,000.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  “the  home  market  is  the  best” 
for  non-agricultural  sellers  so  long  as 
buyers  will  stand  the  gaff.  Rents,  interest 
rates,  wages,  professional  fees  and  com¬ 
modity  prices  in  America  are  just  about 
as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  They 
vary,  however,  according  to  place  and 
time.  In  Chicago,  a  few  years  ago.  I 
learned,  upon  making  an  investigation, 
that  the  same  cuts  and  grades  of  meats 
were  retailed  on  the  same  day  at  widely 
different  prices  in  representative  meat 
shops  in  four  principal  areas  of  the  city. 
In  some  cases  the  difference  in  prices 
was  over  75  per  cent.  “The  home  mar¬ 
ket”  for  farm  products  pays  farmers 
about  30  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 
When  farmers  buy  things  they  pay  prices 
which  include  a  string  of  tolls  or  profits 
for  others.  These  two  facts  are  at  the 
bottom  of  “the  farm  problem.” 

Hogs  on  80  Acres. — Mrs.  T.  M.  C.. 
Macon  Co.,  Ill.,  writes :  “A  young  farmer 
and  his  wife  in  Douglas  Co.,  Ill.,  are 
prospering  on  an  80-acre  farm,  with  a 
minimum  of  help  and  expense.  Twenty 
to  30  acres  are  planted  to  corn  each  year 
and  20  acres  devoted  to  oats,  clover  being 
sown  in  the  oats.  Clover  that  is  not  pas¬ 
tured  is  plowed  under.  Soy  beans  are 


grown  for  hay.  The  couple  hire  no  help 
except  at  corn-husking  time.  They  keep 
four  cows,  four  horses  and  a  flock  of 
Barred  Rocks.  In  raising  and  marketing 
feeder  hogs,  the  firm  has  specialized.  Last 
year  these  young  people  sold  more  than 
$3,200  worth  of  hogs,  farrowed  and  fed 
on  their  farm.  On  March  8  they  sold  55 
hogs,  weighing  13,635  lbs.,  for  $12  per 
cwt.  These,  with  one  hog  left  at  home 
for  breeding  purposes,  made  up  56  head 
saved  from  seven  litters,  which  made 
seven  tons  of  pork  in  six  months.  The 
same  seven  sows  farrowed  55  pigs  in 
March,  1928.  These  pigs  were  marketed 
the  last  of  August  at  $14  a  cwt.,  at  an 
average  of  202  lbs.,  a  total  of  12^4  tons 
of  pork  from  111  Spotted  Poland-Chinas 
on  80  acres  in  a  year’s  time.  The  Fall 
litters  were  farrowed  on  clean  pasture 
and  kept  on  it  until  they  were  two 
months  old,  when  they  were  taken  to  the 
barn,  given  the  run  of  the  lots,  weaned, 
vaccinated  and  allowed  to  run  to  self- 
feeders  containing  shelled  corn  and  a  pro¬ 
tein  mixture  of  two  parts  tankage  and 
one  part  linseed  meal.  They  also  had 
Sweet  clover  hay  in  a  rack.  Considerably 
more  than  one-half  of  the  gross  returns 
was  net  profit.  March  and  September  are 
the  best  months  in  which  to  market  hogs 
in  the  corn  belt.” 


Meat  Consumption. — Beef,  pork  and 
mutton  smell  good  on  the  fire  and  taste 
good.  They  are  highly  palatable.  For  the 
proteins  which  they  contain  there  are  no 
equivalents  that  meet  the  requirements 
of  palate  and  nutritional  demands.  Meat 
consumption,  however,  is  changing,  be¬ 
cause  living  conditions  and  food  habits 
have  changed.  Outdoor  labor  is  less  mus¬ 
cular  than  it  used  to  be.  Urban  people 
are  increasing  their  expenditures  for 
amusements  and  soda  fountain  “dishes” 
and  lunch  counter  foods.  In  1928  our 
inhabitants  averaged  138  lbs.  of  meat 
apiece.  Beef  consumption  decreased  6.7 
lbs.  per  capita  last  year.  It  was  51.7  lbs. 
per  head.  Meat  production,  however,  was 
83.000,000  lbs.  greater  last  year  than  in 
1927.  Of  the  beef  that  we  consumed, 
121.000.000  lbs.  was  imported.  We  ex¬ 
ported  834.000.000  lbs.  of  pork. 


Stock-raising  and  the  East. — Man¬ 
ual  laborers,  whose  appetites  are  sharp¬ 
ened  by  muscular  activity,  are  relatively 
heavy  consumers  of  meats.  Under  modern 
conditions  the  production  of  these  foods 
is  much  more  expensive  than  it  was  15 
to  20  years  ago.  Consequently  meats  will 
continue  to  come  comparatively  high  to 
consumers.  A  large  class  of  people,  how¬ 
ever,  are  able  to  pay  well  for  good  meats, 
and  they  have  th£  taste  and  appetite  for 
qualified  cuts.  Many  New  York  State 
farmers  are  interested  in  this  subject.  In 
a  number  of  eastern  regions  farmers  who 
like  to  work  with  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  will  do  well  if,  in  a  conservative 
way,  they  engage  in  developing  meat¬ 
making  enterprises  on  their  farms.  East¬ 
ern  farming  is  highly  diversified  by  spe¬ 
cialties.  There  is  a  place  in  it  for  more 
meat-making  live  stock.  In  the  next  10 
years  the  raising  of  hogs,  sheep  and  beef 
cattle  will  be  substantially  increased  in 
the  Eastern  States.  It  will  further  diver¬ 
sify  and  stabilize  eastern  farming. 


A  Land  of  Opportunity. — Dairying, 
poultry-raising,  fruit-growing  and  vege¬ 
table  production  probably  will  remain  the 
dominating  branches  of  our  eastern  farm¬ 
ing  industry.  Milk  goats  and  rabbits, 
however,  are  destined  greatly  to  increase 
in  numbers  and  distribution  in  this  area, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  economic 
converters  of  vegetable  substances  into 
human  food.  The  continued  expansion  of 
poultry  and  vegetable  production  in  the 
East  goes  without  saying.  The  money¬ 
making  resources  of  this  region  have 
barely  been  scratched.  Water  fowls, 
squabs,  bulbs,  flowers,  dog  breeding  and 
mushrooms  are  possibilities  for  profit¬ 
making  that  deserve  attention.  A  money¬ 
making  business  in  the  East  that  cannot 
be  overdone  for  years  is  the  growing  of 
shade  and  ornamental  nursery  stocks.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  East  is.  the  best  of 
all  American  regions  in  which  to  own 
and  live  on  a  small  farm,  and  personally 
conduct  and  enjoy  a  productive  business 
of  one’s  own,  outdoors  or  under  glass  or 
roof. 


First  Steps  of  Two  Kinds. — With 
its  many  branches  and  specialties,  and 
the  ever-expanding  markets  for  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  farming  today  is  a  more  promising 
and  more  interesting  vocation  than  it  has 
ever  been  before  in  the  United  States. 
When  our  forefathers  cleared  off  the  for¬ 
ests  and  hacked  their  way  to  the  soil, 
they  did  an  expensive  job  that  doesn’t 
require  the  doing  again.  Tlieir  first  step 
toward  farming  was  with  axes,  rifles  and 
self-reliance.  The  first  step  toward  farm¬ 
ing  today  where  they  farmed  probably 
must  be  made  with  fertilizers,  spray  guns 
and  the  will  to  co-operate  with  one's 
neighbor’s  in  marketing  and  buying. 
While  relying  on  others  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  was  possible  in  pioneer  days, 
we  of  today  do  not  get  anywhere  unless 
we,  too,  are  self-reliant,  and  have  faith 
in  ourselves  and  in  the  land  of  our 
fathers.  The  old  stamping  ground  awaits 
tlie  touch  of  the  kind  of  men  who  con¬ 
quered  it.  c>  w- 


WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  kelp  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ 3 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  Nearly  200  necessities  needed  daily 
in  every  home.  Annual  Sales  over  37  mil¬ 
lion  packages.  Largest  Company — over  15 
million  dollars  capital — 16  great  factories 
and  branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no 
experience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  re¬ 
peat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from 
start.  Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan 
N.  Y.,  $184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase 
monthly.  Thousands  make  more  than,  they 
ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as  well. 
Simply  follow  the  same  old  time-tested 
Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  given  con¬ 
sumers  best  values  and  satisfaction  for  40 
years.  We  supply  everything — products, 
outfit,  sales  and  service  methods  which 
secure  the  most  business  everywhere. 
Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — no  boss — 
you  are  sole  owner  and  manager.  For 
particulars  write 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  E-41RUR,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

§*-MUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


STAND GO 

Brush  ReNuEr 


D  ENEW  your  old  paint 
brushes — make  them 
soft  and  pliable  like  new. 

So  simple  with  Standeo  Brush 
Re-Nu-Er.  Send  onlu  to  cents — to 
pay  packing,  postage,  etc.— and 
we  will  send  POSTPAID  H-lb.  of 
this  splendid  brush  cleaner.  Also, 
we  will  send — absolutely  FREE— 
our  book,  “Paints  and  Iiow  to  Use 
Them."  It  will  tell  you  more  about 
paints  and  painting  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of  knowing:  how  to  se¬ 
lect  paint;  what  colors  harmonize; 
what  colors  make  a  room  look 
larger;  how  to  conceal  knots,  etc., 
etc.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 


Lilts  uuurt 

FREE 


PAINTS 

AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM 

^rrv 
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Standard  Pigment  Co.  Inc., Box  87,Schuylervllle,N.Y. 


With  a 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


Make  Money 
Ross  SILO 


A  Roes  user  writes,  “Silo  paid  for  itself  in  1,2 
years  and  made  a  profit  $144.00  besides. 

Ross  Silos  are  money  makers.  Convincing  booklet 
free,  “Users’  Own  Words” — IV rite  for  it  <wd 


ROSS  4Usuo  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

{Established  1850)  740  Warder  St. 

Check  items  wanted. 


HEAVES  ms* 

I  A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do  Its  full  share  of  work. 
Get  rid  of  the  heaves  and  you  have  a  horse  wortn 
its  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  lor 
FLEMING’S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 
($1.00  per  package,  peatpald)..  Satisfactory  result,  or 
money  back.  Also  sure-fire  tonic  to  build  up  rue '  . 

horses.  OUR  BIG  FREE  Veterina™  Adviser  tells  about 
new  treatments  for  many  diseases.  wnte  today. 


new  treatments  for  many  < 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
100  Union  Stock  Yards*  Chicago,  III- 


[Ilk  Strainer 


iscs  Postpaid  1  — 

?fni|S;86a"lt2a7o.!,|^0r7P?o.‘.n*”^ 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS. -4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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A  Maryland  Girl  Shows 
Stock 

Mary  Ingersoll  won  the  sweepstakes 
jn  a  fitting  and  showing  contest  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  on  May  4  on  a 
crossbred  Dorset-Merino  ewe.  Miss  In¬ 
gersoll  was  the  only  girl  to  enter  the 
fourth  annual  students’  fitting  and  show¬ 
ing  contest,  sponsored  by  the  Live  Stock 
Club  of  the  University.  Animals  shown 
were  selected  from  the  experiment  station 
herds  and  flocks  and  handled  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  classes  Poland-China  and 
Puroe-Jersey  hogs;  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Ayrshire  cattle,  and  Hampshire  and  Dor¬ 
set-Merino  sheep. 

Ralph  England  won  first  place  in  the 
rattle  class.  First  in  swine  went  to 
Wilmer  Naill.  The  sheep-shearing  con¬ 
test  was  won  by  Stanley  Stabler  and  the 
can-rolling  contest  by  Kenneth  Rams- 
burg.  A  certificate  of  honorary  member¬ 
ship  was  presented  to  William  R.  Har¬ 
vey,  president  of  the  Maryland  Stock- 
men’s  Association,  in  appreciation  of  his 
helpfulness  to  the  club. 

A.  H.  SCHREIBER. 


Aug.  26-31.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 

Sept.'  16-17.— Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 


Aberdeen- Angus  News 

Geo.  McAdams,  Holton,  Kans.,  writes : 
•‘I  have  sold  10  heifers  and  a  bull  to  R. 
lngerby,  Reading,  Kans.,  to  start  a  new 
herd ;  also  a  bull  and  two  heifers  to  J.  W. 
Taylor  &  Son,  Clay  Center,  Kans.  The 
Aberdeen-Angus  business  in  Kansas  is 
spreading. 

Christensen  Bros.,  Marne,  la.,  report 
the  sale  of  six  head  to  Mabel  Scheef, 
Walnut,  la.,  and  four  head  to  Fred  R. 
Long,  Marne,  la. 

Joseph  Garner,  Stratton,  Colo.,  re¬ 
cently  sold  10  head  to  Harry  Camp, 

Vona,  Colo. 

Wm.  Rowles  &  Son,  Onawa,  la.,  who 
exhibited  the  grand  champion  female  at 
the  1928  International,  recently  strength¬ 
ened  their  herd  by  the  purchase  of  14 
head  from  the  herd  of  Harvey  Barr,  La 
.lara,  Colo. 

W.  D.  Zinn,  Philippi,  W.  Va.,  one  of 
the  oldest  breeders  in  that  State,  reports 
the  sale  of  38  head  to  H.  M.  Bennett, 
Weston,  W.  Va. 

Henry  L.  Meier,  Bardstown,  Ky.,  writes 
that  he  recently  purchased  six  females 
and  a  bull  from  C.  S.  Woodard,  Harrods- 
burg,  Ky.,  to  be  used  as  a  foundation  for 
a  purebred  herd. 

Prof.  L.  A.  Richardson,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  writes:  “We  shipped  31  cattle  to 
Florida  10  days  ago.  Of  this  number 
there  were  29  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  and 
a  heifer.” 

P.  E.  Gill  &  Sons,  Muscotah,  Kans., 
write:  “Our  bull,  feline’s  Revolution, 
bought  of  Harrison  &  Ryan,  has  arrived. 
He  will  head  a  herd  of  53  Aberdeen-Angos 
cattle  on  the  Delaware  View  Farm.” 

W.  H.  T. 


Powdered  Milk  for  a  Calf 

Is  it  possible  to  raise  a  three-day-old 
calf  on  dry  skim-milk  and  calf  meal? 
How  shouuld  these  be  fed?  L.  G.  s. 

Hawley,  Pa. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  raise  a  calf  on 
skim-milk  powder  beginning  as  soon  as 
the  calf  is  three  days  old.  The  calf 
should  be  taught  to  drink,  and  the  pow¬ 
der  should  be  “reconstituted”  by  adding 
a  pound  of  the  powder  to  9  lbs.  of  water. 
It  is  better  to  let  it  stand  for  12  hours 
before  feeding.  The  reconstituted  milk 
should  be  fed  warmed  to  98  degrees  regu¬ 
larly  three  times  a  day  in  clean  pails, 
beginning  with  4  to  6  lbs.  at  a  feed  and 
gradually  increasing  till  the  calf  has  all 
it  will  take.  Watch  the  bowels  carefully 
tor  any  indication  of  scouring.  Calfmeal 
('au  be  added  according  to  directions  as 
soon  as  the  calf  is  10  days  to  two  weeks 
old,  and  at  about  three  to  four  weeks 
good  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  stall,  allowing  the  calf  to 
•■at  all  it  will,  and  keeping  the  supply 
'■onstuntly  fresh.  H.  H.  W. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

,,4ay  30. — Third  Annual  Jersey  Cattle 

'"'I  Day  of  Montgomery  County,  Chest- 
ant  Hill,  pa.  J 

June  A. — Annual  Spring  Jersey  Cattle 
Show,  Far  Hills,  N.  J 

,  4-5. — Annual  meeting  of  the  Hoi- 

riesian  Association  of  America, 
1  tnladelphia,  Pa. 

dune  12. — Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Commodore  Hotel, 
apw  York  City. 

12— Annual  Field  Day  New  Jer¬ 
ri  iiXPx1rlment  Station  and  Agricultural 
“liege.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oiling  —  Annual  Poultry  Days, 

Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

nie  «f\t2^;Annual  Fie)(1  Day  and  Pie- 

Ourfington,  ^t  m°nt  JerSey  CattIe  C,ub’ 

i'uEin?  ^4-29. — Twelfth  annual  poultry 
;,f  Pr^i  an<l  breeding  school,  Department 
PolWp  tr/  .husbandry,  New  York  State 
Jim!  90  A\rTlculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
r]e'  Cluh  J'R'-^i!WTYork  State  Jersey  Cat- 
I'Ockport,  N1  Y1  Day’  Randleigh  Farm, 

ClfiekJ  \  1,’Al-lg;.  2- — International  Baby 
^ianeapoI^AiVnJ’  ammal  COIlvCntion’ 

South''  final  A)v?  ?.•  —  Second  Annual 
tion  Pifi-  Gladiolus  Show,  Conven- 
well,  dh-eWoapepMayGN-  F-  E.  Rock- 
Aug  \  c  r’  Cal\e  May»  N.  J. 

Fair,  Ashley,  OMo!^  F&lr  and  Junior 


Live  Stock  Sales 

June  1. — Holsteins.  Onal  Holstein  Dis¬ 
persal,  Alexandria,  Minn. ;  Melin-Peter- 
sen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

June  4-5. — Brentwood  National  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins.  Sixth  Brentwood 
National  Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  W.  G. 
Davidson,  sale  manager. 

June  7.— Jerseys.  National  Jersey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Joe  Morris,  Westerville, 
Ohio,  sale  manager. 

June  10. — Milking  Shorthorns,  Fair 
Grounds,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  Dutton, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. ;  W.  J.  Hardy,  Alton,  N. 
Y.,  sale  committee. 

June  12. — Oxford-Majesty  Jerseys.  L. 
A.  Judd  Herd,  Sharon,  Vt.  D.  H.  Risk- 
ert,  sale  manager,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

June  13. — Strathglass  Farm  first  an¬ 
nual  Ayrshire  sale,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ; 
A.  H.  Tyron,  manager. 

July  15. — Holsteins.  National  type 
sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sales  managers. 

Aug.  13.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  seventh  annual  sale,  Pom¬ 
fret,  Vt. ;  J.  W.  Dana,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 

Aug.  15. — The  T.  R.  Slianaberger  & 
Son  Jersey  sale,  Montrose  Farm,  Raven¬ 
na,  O. ;  li.  T.  Lee,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sale 
manager. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  12. — Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  21.  —  Jerseys.  David  Miller  & 
Sons’  annual  sale,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

Oct.  21-22. — Holsteins.  National  Orm- 
by  sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 


New* /tm&iica'n 

SEPARATOR 

Vastly  improved.  New  Stainless 
Steel  Discs.  Self-balancing  Bowl. 

Closest  skimming — warm  or  cold 
milk.  Ball  bearing.  Other  big 
features.  Easiest  to  turn  and 
clean.  Promptshipment  from  point 
near  you.  lifetime  guarantee, 

New  Reduced  $ 

Factory  Prices 
Freight  Paid  __  _ 

■  $•*>  .20 

Ftsy  monthly  payments  ^  and  up 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  about  money  saving  offer:  low  prices: 
free  servicing:  new  models.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  28-Z,  Balnbrldge,  N.  V.,  or  _ 

Dept.  28-Z.  1928  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III.1 


KEOUCH’^  FOUL  REMEDY— Fm 

iVL.  VUUn  O  fouls  or  hoof  rot.  Used 
by  farmers  for  over  25  years.  Satisfaction  oi 
money  back.  Get  a  bottle  at  your  druggist,  or 
feed  dealer  or  send  one  dollar  for  a  bottle. 

KEOUGH  PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  Bon 
R,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Wool  Wanted  lor  Cash 

Write  S.  If.  Livingston  -  Lancaster,  Pemut. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 

We  have  three  young  bulls  ready  for  service 
for  sale.  They  are  selected  individuals  both 
aji  to  blood  lines  and  individuality.  Also  we  offer 
four  practically  pure  bred  but  unregistered  heifers 
for  sale.  Herd  accredited.  Sires  in  service. 
Brummel  Brae  No.  82263  9.  Windsor  Domino 
No.  1642.193. 

BROOKVALE  FARMS  WINDSOR,  MASS. 

Z.  M.  Crane;  Owner  S.  R.  Morrison,  Supt. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUG 

Spare  time  money  making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  Furs  bring  most  returns.  Secun 
thoroughbred  foundation  stock.  Chinohillas  per  ma 
tured  trio,  S25.  Per  Junior  trio,  SI  2.60.  Enteric; 
the  ninth  year  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service 
HERRLEIN  FUR  FARM — Harry  Q.  Horrlein,  Prop.— 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  New  Clly,  N.  Y. 

Raise  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS— Write  for  price  lisi 
and  information.  ELMDSLE  RABBim.  Smyrna  Mills.  Maim 


HORSES 


PoA,'dR  °h,,’r9yreaadePERCHERON  MARE  COLTS 

good  size;  shaped  alike;  black  and  black  roan.  Price, 

$276.00, _ VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

For  Saie-Shetland  Ponies  fo®  martlLd^'oH0 

PONY  fAKM  .  -  Portland,  Ohio 

Reg.  PERCHERON  8TALLION&-Sons  of  Hesita¬ 
tion.  also  Jehovah  blood.  B.  C.  DOTTERER,  Mill  Hail.  Pa. 


GOATS 


FOR 

SALE 


Choice  MILK  GOATS  j.D^r,  ow  to 


.  SAHLER,  Hurley,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POU  gALE-2  Registered  Yearly  Lincoln  Rams. 
^  ALICE  A.  LOSEE  Richmond,  Musa. 

FOR  QAI  P  100  Young  Ewes,  160  Goats,  80  Steers,  9( 
a  vriv  will  Beef  Grade  Yearings.  40  Bred  Guernsey- 
Jersey  Heifers.  W.  HUNDLEY  -  Boydton,  Virginia 


June 

10* 


C/4  N  NO  UN  C  ING 

NEW  YORK  BREEDERS’  SALE 


June 

10* 


AT  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 

ILKING  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS  in  New  York  State  have  gotten 
together  on  this  sale  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the  world  in 


M 

general  that  MILKING  SHORTHORN  means  real  cattle  in  any  language 
and  that  New  York  has  them.  ‘  = 

The  Breeders  have  given  the  selection  committee  the  run  of  their  herds  and 
the  cattle  listed  for  this  are  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  the  choicest  lot  of 
animals  ever  lined  up  for  a  sale  in  America. 

Real  cows  with  perfect  udders  either  fresh  or  close  up  on  sale  day  together 
with  a  choice  selection  of  younger  things  make  a  show  worth  going  far  to 
see.  For  foundation  material  these  splendid  females  and  the  few  select  herd 
heading  bulls  make  a  convincing  argument  on  the  utility  value  to  the  farmer 
of  the  TRUE  SHORTHORN. 

The  cattle  will  be  at  the  sale  barns  from  May  10th  till  after  the  sale  and  all 
are  cordially  invited  to  see  and  be  convinced. 

For  Particulars  and  Catalogue  Write  Sale  Committee. 

E.  L.  DUTTON,  Donald  Woodward  Farm*,  Leroy,  N.  Y, 

W.  J.  HARDY,  Alasa  Farms,  Alton,  N.  Y. 


l~. 


HOLyTEINy  FOR  PROFIT  / 


Send  for 
Literature 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

Everywhere 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  5 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 

Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Offering  a  Fine  Guernsey  Bull 

Born  October  1927.  Dam  made  9678.8  M— 461.8  F.  Class 
G.  Pencoyd’s  Golden  Secret  Blood.  Priced  to  sell. 

CRAIG  GRAYAL  FARMS.  Westport.  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FIRMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Registered  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Express  charges  prepaid  during 
May  and  June.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smllhvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0U0LA8T0N  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski,  N  Y 

|T0R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
A  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILUGER.  Wsuwstoss.Wit. 

|  .*.  DAIRY  CATTLE 

IIEJREFOnDS  FOR  SALE 

4  loads  weaned  calves  ;  3  loads  short  yearlings  ;  2  loads 
long  yearlings;  4  loads  heifer  calves;  3  loads  springers. 
Well  bred,  medium  flesh,  the  good  kind.  Can  sort,  other 
cattle,  pasture  flesh.  2  loads  young  workhorses,  Write 
or  wire.  FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  Stockport,  Iowa. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  SARRE.  VERMONT 

1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 

to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

For  Sale— FINE  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Cows  and  Heifers,  some  due  to  freshen  soon.  Also  a 
few  heifer  calves;  all  highly  bred  from  imported  stock. 

VICTOR  FA  If  M H  -  -  Hell  vale,  New  York 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Morlonvllle,  Penna. 

If  ILKINQ  SHORTHORN  BULL  CALF— 4  wks.  old,  $65. 
**•  Accredited  herd.  VFltNON  MU, Pit,  Middlesex,  A.  Y 

AYRSHIRES 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  41DO  to  4150.  Dams  records  from  10,000 to  12.000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Spring-s,  N.  Y 

Penshurst  Ayrshlrcs 

Accredited — Tuberculosis  and  Abortion  Free  Cows, 
Calves  or  Bulls.  Reasonable  Prices. 

Write  PEN8IIUK8T  FARM,  Narberth,  Fauna. 

j  DOGS  J 

Pedigreed  White  Collies  m""® 

cows,  $25.  Female,  3  mos.  old,  house  broken,  $10 

E.  BEESMER,  R.  2,  Box  56,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shonnmt,  Dept.  It,  Montieello,  Iowa 

!Ai  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  mLto„ld. 

Males,  $8,  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

FOR  POI  lUT1  PI  TDQ  Rin  Tin  sire.  Beauti- 
SAI.E  rvLlLL  I  vld  ful  imported  dam. 
Males,  $15.  CRANDALLVALE  FARMS,  Andover.  N  |Y. 

DEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES— Males  $16.00. 

»  CROWE  POULTRY  FARM.  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Collie  Pops  ST*StSrSaSJ2Sft 

FOR  SALE — Collie  Puppies;  pedigreed,  farm  raised. 
Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WINCARD.  CkimSerjSuri.  Pi. 


j  .%  SWINE 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

1929  SPRING  PIGS 

Mated  Pairs  and  Trios.  Boars  Ready  for  Service. 
Can  spare  a  Few  Bred  Gilts. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

«  type  BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

one-year-old,  weight  360  lbs.,  not  fat,  a  good  breeder. 
Sired  by  Dumbfounder  Real  2nd,  3(1)448.  Somo  nigs 
farrowed  in  April  out  the  same  sire.  Ready  to  ship  iu 
June.  Price  right,  Address  S.  S.  Hecksletter,  R  2.  Meyersdale.  Po. 

Big  Typo  0. 1.  C.  SHBATS  £*B5“h"M0T*.  fit 

VERNON  LAFLEIt  -  MI1MH.EHEX,  N.  Y. 

Spoiled  Poland  Chinas  K  “ 

AHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Big  Type,  quick  growing 
W  Registered,  Mar.  Pigs,  SI0.7S  eich.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  fell..  Hr. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE?.1;®. 

F.  M.  Partington  <fc  Son  .  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

pURE  BRED  It  REEDING  STOCK-Boars,  Bred 
*  Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White, 
heeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  60  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 

*  lte  STANLEY  SHORT,  Ctio.wold,  Oelawaro 

Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
4  weeks  old . $5.25 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing-  stock  and  large 
^or  their  age. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  O.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  Bunzel,  Lexington,  Mass*  Tel.  049G 

We  are  StllK  getting)  many 

REPEAT  ORDERS  for  PIGS 

Large  type  Poland  China— Chester  White  Cro«« 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross. 

Also  a  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire  cross  sows 
and  Barrows. 

Pigs  four  weeks  old  $5.00 

These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs,  will  make 
huge  hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  C.O.D.  for  your 
approval,  "V  isit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 

George  Freeman,  Mgr., 

_  „  RYDERS  STOCK  FARM,  INC., 

r.  O.  Box  65.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202-M 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  -  Yorkshire  -  Berkshire 
Jersey  Reds 

4  Weeks  Old,  $5.00 

oth£r  ,:ha,s.e8-  «ic»ael  lux7i  oi 

14 J,  Woburn,  Mu**.  Tel  U6U&. 

Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  ouly  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  I  ig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Bigs-4  weeks  old,  *5.00  each.  All  pigs  sold  with 
a  tiial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re  not  satis- 
hed,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  return¬ 
ed.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  .1).  No  charges 
for  cratiDg.  *" 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Meet.  T.L  0086 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay-high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time-— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Crost— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

4  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  -  $5.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

A  BEK  JON  A  KAIKVI,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  A1A6B. 

tVhvn  you  write  advertisers  mention 

I  he  It  oral  New-  Yorker  atid  you  ’ll  set 
a  uuick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


N«w  England  Accredited  «tock.  A11  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free. 
Special  low  prices  for  our  early-maturing  quick-growing  strain. 

8CW  8.  C  R  1.  BARKED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANUOXTBS 

1  . 112.00  $15.00  $16.00  $18.00 

gptolhl  Matin'i*. H.00  1T.00  18.00  _  2U-0U 


■Prliss  ars  psr  anoarsa.  Tor  order*  of  3»  chick*  sdd  75o.  For  order*  of  60  ohtok*  add  $1.00. 

We  skip  Prepaid  and 
{guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  adTertlsement 
will  receive  FREE  oar  suggestion*  for 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chick*. 


& 


order. 


¥ 


%  - 


"7 


^wuckjr^  REDUCED  prices  and  SPECIAL  SALE  on  our 
FAMOUS  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS 

from  May  15th  to  Sept  1st.  You  can’t  miss  with  OUT  Big 
Chicks  hatched  from  best  strains  in  America,  and  eggs  that 
weigh  26  ozs.  to  the  dozen.  Our  June  and  July  chicks  will 
make  December  Layers.  They  are  prize-winners  and  profit- 
makers.  Hatches  off  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Prompt 
shipment  assured.  10067  alive.  Postpaid.  $2  chart  witli  each 
Beautiful  Colored  Art  Book  Free.  Write  today.  10%  cash  will 
book  your  order.  Balance  C.O.D. 

Breed  Number —  25 

Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns  &  Anconas . $3.00 

Bd  &  Wh.  Bocks.  R.C.  &  S.C.  Beds .  3.50 

Wh.  Wyand,  P.utf  &  Wh.  Orps..  Bl.  Min .  3.75 

Buff  &  Wh.  Min..  Part.  &  Buff  Bocks. 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Jersey  Giants  . .  4.50 

Heavy  Assorted,  $10  per  100  straight.  Light  Assorted.  ,  - 

Also  choice  Purebred  Cockerel*  and  Pullets  to  mate  with  your  next  year  s 
flock.  Write  for  prices.  .  . 

N  EU  HAUSER  HATCHERIES  AND  POULTRY  FARM.  Napoleom  Ohio 


50 

$5.50 

6.50 
7.00 

8.50 


100  500 

$10.00  $46 

11.50  55 

12.50  62 

15.00  72 
$8.50  per 


1000 

$90 

110 

120 

140 

100. 


LBNCH5TER  QUEU-ITY  CHICKS“SSr,7“ 


LOOK!  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  WITH  YOUR  ORDER. 

Our  chicks  come  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  Egg  Production 
and  Standard  Quality.  By  poultrymen  trained  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
catalog  is  chicken  from  cover  to  cover,  write  for  it  or  order  from  this  ad.  IOU  7o 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank.  Member  X.  d.  v^. 
Varieties — Postpaid  prices: 

Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White 
Rose,  Single  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Plymouth 

Rose,  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds . . 

White,  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orphingtons . — 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants . . 

Special  Mating  Chicks  3<t  each  higher. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


Anconas.. 
Rocks.... 


Route 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$6.00 

#11 

$32 

$52.50 

$100 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

29 

47.50 

90 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12 

35 

57.50 

110 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12 

35 

57.50 

110 

.  3.75 

7-oo 

13 

38 

62.50 

120 

.  4.75 

9.00 

17 

50 

82.50 

160 

d  $10 

per  100 

;  Light  Mixed  #8  per  100 

20 

LANCASTER,  i 

OHIO 

NATIONAL  “Superbred”  CHICKS 

100,000  Chicks  for  Delivery  in  June 


500 

$52.50 

62.50 


1000 

$100.00 

120.00 


50  100 

S.  C.  "White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . $5.76  $H.OO 

Barred  and  White  Kooks,  Reds . .. .  6.75  13.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100 

Also  White  Wyandottes,  Black  and  White  Mmorcas.  Anconas  and  Blue 
delusians.  Send  for  our  catalog  and  price  list.  We  guarantee  100% 
delivery.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS.  Box  406.  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


An- 

live 


aj«f ;  irouHi -1-j-fi  ^w^snsfT¥:-m.majsjL 

Gur  chielt8  ar0  from  som0  of  Ohio's  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  carefully  culled 
aud  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on  ta  os  * n...  <1 1  sn  $55  00  $108.00 

,  Red*::::::::::$  |  ||  $  :  f  ’U 

A^lJrte^^or  dbroilers^U$9.75r*folr*^100*:  $4-5 "  r°L'ii00j^*  ^mi^Oc^ileposit*01  Ref*’ 

_  t  delivery  prepaid?’  Ma?e  cTrt^VXr»g 

VAN  'w  E  RTU  H  AT  C  HE  R  lES^Vm  Hke.^Mg^  R.  4-A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO. 


CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 


Light  Assorted 

SUNBEAM 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$37.50 

$60.00 

$115.00 

3.75 

7.50 

14.00 

■40.50 

65.00 

125.00 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

31.50 

50.00 

95.00 

2.50 

5.00 

10.00 

30.00 

50.00 

100.00 

2.00 

4.00 

8.00 

24.00 

40.00 

80.00 

HATCHERY 


So.  Main  St. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  » 
and  heaviest  la ying  strains  such  as — Tancred.  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  V 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically/! 
rculled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
Jc  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  noui 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  /Jj 

1 F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N. 


SPECIAL  SALE-TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX 

For  Delivery  May  16th,  S28rd  and  SOtli 
Our  Regular  $18  and  $15  Matings  at  $11  per 
hundred.  $100  per  thousand  or  over. 

Eoual  number  of  chicks  from  each  mating  in  each  order 
Order  at  once  as  orders  are  booked  as  received. 
Ten-week-old  pullets  for  sale  June  1st. 

EOWARO  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM.  Middletown,  P*. 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN 


CHIX 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  Chicks. 

$10.00  per  100  $47.50-500  $90.00-1000 

100ft  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  Ho.  25  RICHFIELD,  Pfl, 

iii  •  r  May  20th  and  later— Barron  W.  Leghorns,  »o 
i^fllCRS  Tailored  W.  Leghorns,  White  Leghorns, 

80;  Bar.  Rocks,  I  Op;  Heavy  Mix.,  9c:  Light  Mix.,  7c.  Kedue- 
ed  on  large  orders.  Order  from  adv.  or  circular.  100% 
gaa^-anteed.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


REDUCED  CHICK  PRICES 

In  effect  June  to  October  -*  100  1000 

Large  Type  While  Leghorns  $2.50  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  Reds  .  .  3.00  6.00  12.00  57.50  110 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons .  .  3.25  6.50  13.00  62.50  120 
Light  Assorted  9c  Heayy  Assorted  10c 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Order  now  at  new  reduced  price.  Purebred  stock  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  bred.  Same  high  Quality  as  before. 
Shipments  made  C.O.D.  if  you  wish.  2%  for  cash  with 
order.  Don’t  delay.  Chicks  are  moving  fast  at  this  price. 

Bd  .  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks:  S.C.  R.I.  &  R.C.  R.I.  Reds: 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Buff  Orp. :  Wh.  Wyan . 

Silver  Wyandottes  . 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . 

FOR  BROILERS 

Heayy  Assorted  . 


FINDLAY,  OHIO 


TAKE  NOTICE 


75,000 
MAY 


CHICKS  FOR 
DliLIVF.lt  Y 
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65  00 
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4.50 

8.00 

37  50 

"70 

2.75 

5.00 

950 

45  00 

85 

S.C.  White  Leghorns.. 

Barred  Kox . 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.50 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 

Light  Mixed . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 

Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  171,  Richfield,  Penaa. 


100*  arrival. 


Success  With  Baby  Chicks 

This  is  the  baby  chick  season.  All  over 
the  country  chicks  are  being  hatched 
daily.  Countless  farm  men  and  women 
are  starting  the  precarious  game  of  rais¬ 
ing  them  to  maturity.  To  thousands  of 
experienced  people  it  has  become  merely 
a  pleasant  part  of  the  Spring  routine. 
Some  of  their  experience  of  the  past  has 
been  costly,  but  they  have  now  acquired 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  business  and 
have  developed  their  own  successful  meth¬ 
ods.  To  these  fellow  poultrymen  we  offer 
no  advice. 

Hundreds  of  others  are  raising  chicks 
under  a  brooder  for  the  first  time,  and 
are  going  to  find  it  by  no  means  the  same 
proposition  as  having  a  few  chicks  under 
a  good  old  mother  hen.  There  is  nothing 
more  heart-breaking  than  to  watch  a 
beautiful  flock  of  chicks  melt  down  from 
day  to  day  from  no  apparent  cause. 

Assuming  that  your  chicks  were  from 
healthy  stock,  properly  hatched,  I  would 
emphasize  the  following  things  as  most 
essential  to  the  successful  growing  of 
them :  First.  Comfortable  Quarters ; 

second,  Proper  Feed  Management ;  third, 
Cleanliness;  and  fourth,  Early  Access  to 
the  Ground,  and  Free  Range. 

As  to  comfortable  quarters,  this  means 
adequate  heat.  We  prefer  a  coal-burning 
brooder  of  as  large  capacity  as  possible. 
Put  not  more  than  400  under  the  hover ; 
300  is  better.  The  colony  house  should 
be  portable,  so  it  can  be  moved  to  new 
ground  whenever  desirable.  Plans  for 
such  a  building,  size  8x12  feet,  can  be 
secured  from  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  from  any  other  State 
agricultural  station.  Before  putting  chicks 
in  the  house  be  sure  it  is  thoroughly 
sprayed  with  some  disinfectant  paint 
or  whitewash.  Keep  the  chicks  warm 
enough  so  they  will  not  bunch  together, 
but  will  scatter  about,  forming  a  ring  on 
the  floor  under  the  hover  at  night.  Keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  stove,  especially 
the  first  week.  On  a  very  windy  night 
you  may  need  to  get  up  in  the  night  and 
add  coal.  Open  the  check  wider  on  a 
windy  night  than  you  would  on  a  still 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  over- 
zealous  people  keep  their  brooder  stoves 
at  a  temperature  of  120  degrees;  this  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  running  the  stove  too 
cool,  and  will  weaken  the  chicks,  making 
them  susceptible  to  chill  and  disease. 
Some  of  the  new  kinds  of  commercial 
litter  are  excellent,  but  if  you  have  a  cut¬ 
ting  box,  you  can  easily  cut  it  from  clean 
fresh  straw.  Do  not  use  hay  chaff  if  you 
can  avoid  this;  it  may  contain  mold 
spores. 

The  first  24  hours  it  is  well  to  stretch 
a  little  fine  mesh  wire  fencing  around  the 
hover,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  away  from 
it.  so  the  little  fellows  will  not  stray  too 
far  from  the  source  of  heat.  If  they  get 
chilled  a  single  time,  you  are  in  for  trou¬ 
ble.  Keep  them  comfortable  at  all  times. 

The  next  problem  is  that  of  feed.  Do 
not  think  of  feeding  them  in  less  than  48 
hours  from  the  time  they  are  hatched ; 
72  is  better.  Begin  with  a  very  light  feed 
of  baby  chick  mash  or  scratch  feed.  More 
important  than  anything  else  is  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  this  feed.  Be  absolutely  certain 
that  it  is  without  a  flaw.  Corn  that  has 
been  heated  or  has  molded  will  not  be 
noticeable  when  ground,  but  will  work 
havoc  with  the  delicate  digestive  appara¬ 
tus  of  baby  chicks.  Discard  all  scratch 
feed  that  appears  very  floury  and  from 
which  a  fine  dust  arises.  It  is  not  safe 
even  for  hens.  The  Cornell  formula  for 
baby  chick  mash  is  about  as  near  perfect 
as  anything  we  have  ever  tried,  but  any 
mash  put  up  by  a  reliable  company  should 
be  satisfactory. 

i  Feed  all  mash  dry.  Some  people  may 
have  success  with  wet  mash,  but  in  our 
14  years’  experience  avc  have  found  it  the 
surest  Avay  to  start  trouble.  Of  course 
you  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  Avater 
and  fine  grit  at  hand  at  all  times. 

Cleanliness.  Keep  your  water  fountains 
clean  and  the  Avater  free  from  filth  and 
litter.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  should 
scald  the  fountains  every  few  hours,  but 
that  you  should  rinse  them  carefully  at 
each  filling.  Change  litter  at  least  once 
a  Aveek,  and  occasionally  give  the  coop  a 
spraying.  A  little  grain  sprinkled  in  the 
litter  will  stimulate  exercise,  but  feed 
the  mash  in  hoppers. 

The  fourth  rule  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  Our  chicks  are  on  the  ground 
by  the  third  day  in  the  brooder,  rain  or 
shine.  Do  not  dri\’e  them  outdoors  and 
give  them  no  further  thought.  It  is  a 
poor  plan  to  frighten  them  at  any  time, 
and  if  driven  out  they  will  not  know 
enough  to  find  their  way  back  to  the 
brooder  and  will  huddle  together  and  chill. 
Have  a  little  hole  or  entrance  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  brooder  house,  and 
not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
stove.  Outside  this  entrance  make  a  run¬ 
way  by  throwing  up  a  bank  of  dirt.  This 
is  much  better  than  to  try  to  train  them 
to  walk  a  plank.  Noav  sprinkle  a  little 
path  of  grain  along  the  floor  of  the  house 
and  out  the  little  door  down  the  embank¬ 
ment  to  the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes 
many  of  your  chicks  will  be  out  of  doors. 
From  then  on  they  Avill  run  in  and  out  at 
will  in  any  kind  of  weather.  For  the  first 
week  make  a  little  yard  of  small  mesh 
fencing,  after  that  remove  it  and  give 
them  free  range.  The  land  should  be  fresh 
and  clean.  Do  not  try  to  run  chicks  on 
the  same  land  more  than  two  years  if  you 
can  possibly  avoid  it.  From  Aveek  to  Aveek 
reduce  the  heat  in  your  brooder  stoves. 
Set  up  low  roosts  at  an  early  age  to  pre¬ 
vent  crowding  in  corners. 

Following  these  methods-  you  should  be 


REDUCED  PRICES!!! 

Save  20  to  50%  on  REAM-STRAIN 
Leghorns — Rocks — Reds— Wyandottes 

CHICKS 


Eggs  —  8  -  wks.  -  old 
Pullets  &  Cockerels 
—  Breeding  Stock 

Writ*  today  for  Special  Sale  Circular, 
“How  We  Made  Poultry  Profit*”  and 
“Story  of  the  300-Es:ff  Hen, ' '  all  FREE 


Masl 

Prafitable 

Paultry 

Koowti 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Box  R 


POULTRY  FARM 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flockt 

Prices  on  25  SO  ion 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4,50  $8  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  liee  delivery  of  chicks. 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  307  Mingoville,  pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O  D  f 


Send  no  money.  Just  mail  your  orde-.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chirk'; 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  dorks 
Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg: . $3.00  $6.50  $10.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  8.50  12.00 

Wh,  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  906,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


200,000  Chicks — 1929 


GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY 

Healthy,  Strong  and  Ylgorty. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks... 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds _ 

Broiler  Chicks/ Breed..  o.ftO  11.00  59.50  too 

l  L,  Breed..  o.OO  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Circular  free.  THE  VALLEY  UATCHEKY,  Hoi 
Y,  R.  No.  1,  Richfield,  Penna. 
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Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy.  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancted-Barron  English  S  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
rigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks’ ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed  anv  week  in  June  at  $9.00  per 
100;  $26.00  per  800;  544.00  per  7,00; 

$86.00  per  1000.  White  Rocks.  Bsrred 
Rocks.  $  1  0.00  per  100;  $48.00  per  500.  Catolog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

B  ABY  CHICKS 


Prompt  delivery — Will  ship  C.  O.  D 
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Wli.  and  Bd.  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
S.C.White  Leghorns 
Heavy  Mixed 

P1NECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield.  Pa. 

Stop,  Look  and  Take  Notice 

to  the  Low  Prices  on  Cocolamus  Dusky 
Chicks  for  May  Delivery 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  3  00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds. 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed .  3.50 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cooolaiuu*,  Pu. 
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3  00 

5.50 

10  00 

3  75 

6.50 

12.00 

3.00 

5  50 

10.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8  00 

Parcel 

post 

prepaid. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

Englieh  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C  O ■  D.  25  SO  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $3.00  $5.50  $10 

S.  O.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  3.25  6.25  12 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  4.25  8 

Leghorn  chicks  are  out  of  liens  with  trapnest  records 
of  291-SOO  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100* 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Koute  Richdeld,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

May  Chicks  as  Low  as  8c 

S.  C.  R.  I.  OWENS  STRAIX  REDS 
S.  C.  ROCKS  S.  C.  w.  L.  TANCRED  and 

HEAVY  MIXED— LIGHT  MIXED  WYG'KOFJ  STRAIN 
100*  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Prop. 

United  Phone  Me Alletervllle,  Ps. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 


iooo 

80 


MAY  PRICES  100  500 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  »  9-00  **3.50  * 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns 10.00  47. SO 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  *3  00  »L»0  l"' 

Light  Mixed .  *8.00  Heavy  Mixed .... ..  *10  0" 

Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched;  strong  and  ▼Igoiou. 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAlisterville 


Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25 


SO  100nn 

Barred  Rocks .  S300  S3  SO  SIO-W 

S.  C.  R.  I.  TReds .  3  00  S  oO  10-00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2  50  4.50  S-W 

Heavy  Mixed .  2  50  , 8 

Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guarantees  ■ 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  -  McAlisterville.  p“" 


Penna. 


CLASS  A  CHICKS 

At  845c  up.  Several  varieties.  No  m°“ ^ 
down.  Pay  10  days  before  shipment  or 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Gatalogu  > 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  2  R  Zeeland,  MIC  • 


CHICKS,  9c 

ence;  Farmers’  State  Bank.  WILLACKER  roue 
FARM,  Box  B,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Wh. 
Leghorns  *8.00  per  W»-BRe(Jg. 

w  .  .  .  w  .  .  ~  •Hr  Mixed.'  *9.00 

CLOYD  NIEMONI>.PBox  20,  McAIDtervlUe. 

CHICKS-7C  ur 


CHICKS 


Rocks,  Reds,  ‘Wyandottes,  — - 

and  Price  List.  Delivery 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  60 


BABY  CHICKS  £$£  £££“&££&  SSJ rS: 

!0Q/i  alive  arrival  guaranteed.  Penn's  Creek  Hatchery.  ,as3 
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er  Ration  and  B-B  Growing  Ration — 
the  answer  is:  4  months  and  10  to  12 

days. 

What  Poultrymen  Say 

Paul  A.  White  of  Horseheads,  N.Y., 
writes:  "We  fed  B-B  Chick  Feeds  this 
season.  Had  pullets  laying  in  4  months 

and  1 1  days.” 

E.  R.  Stiles  of  Portland,  Maine,  had 
White  Wyandottes  ’aying  at  a  little 
over  4  months — on  B-B  Feeds. 

The  Moyerdale  Farm  of  Liverpool, 
N.  Y.,  fed  their  chicks  on  B-B.  They 
started  laying  at  4  months  and  10  days. 
Bull  Brand  Never  Fails 
Complete  satisfaction  with  B-B  Start- 


^0 kingfyv! 


Try  the  New 
Holed-Tite 

Parcel  Pest  Package 

A  fibre  box  with  moulded  car¬ 
riers  to  hold  1  to  12  dozen  eggs. 
Approved  by  Poultry  Tribune 
testing  Farm. 

Costs  less  — lighter  weight,  yet 
stronger  —  saves  postage  — 
simple  to  use.  Amazing  low 
prices.  Write 

Holed-Tite  Packing  Inc. 

With  the  International  Paper  Co.) 

-  100  E.  42nd  Street 

Dept.  H-5  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Better  Results 
Assured 

H  indreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

produced  better  results  for  them. 
S«Ss.,PR?VE  it  to  you-  If  y°ur  dealer 

■  2  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
pie  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 

'  Y„,i  ;Ilna-  au4  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
tea  it  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

atlan 

J42-A  Logan  Ave. 


MFG.  CO. 

Jersey  City. 


PureCod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

i  he  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
S  C  A  ■  Promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

10CAlr.LON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  i  F.  O.  B. 

o  ‘  •  •  13.00  f  N.Y. 

_  *?Peclal  Prices  on  Barrels. 

624  K»  f?NE  »MPORT  COMPANY 

Kent  Avenue  _ Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

fe?iCh1^r’s  Charcoal 

dered.  Jin  vdi  vTIT  ('f>arse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow- 
Proiiucts  3  a  riom  ‘aiSest  manufact  n  rers  of  Charcoal 

Not  ail  Ph.w.01  Voices  hdc!  samples.  Established  1844. 
It.  Muck'4'|ai  <A°f..Ls  8,l*table  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

- SONS  CO..  PeekskUl.  N.  Y. 

_  _  -  .  _  _  _ 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Ty  and  instructions  for  clas- 
s  f ed  advertisements  must  reach  us 
°n  Th«rsday  morniiig  in  order  to 
Mlre  insertion  in  following  week’s 
Paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
discontinue  advertisement  should 
f  lfh  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
r  to  prevent  advertisement  ap- 
-  ring  in  following  week’s  paper. 


able  to  raise  the  flock  with  few  losses.  If 
you  start  with  800,  a  census  at  the  end 
of  a  month  should  reveal  a  loss  of  not 
more  than  30.  By  this  time  you  should 
have  a  flock  of  young  huskies  that  are  a 
pleasure  to  the  eye  and  a  profit  to  the 
purse.  ALICE  E.  WATERS. 


Bargain  Lots  of  Poultry 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  buy  day-old 
chicks  odds  and  ends?  I  can  buy  them  at 
a  reduced  price.  Is  there  any  money  in 
chickens  for  eggs,  or  do  you  think  it 
would  be  best  to  keep  the  heavy  birds  and 
sell  them  in  the  Fall?  Which  are  the  bet¬ 
ter,  White  Leghorn  or  Brown  Leghorn? 

New*  York.  w  j.  r. 

Bargain  lots  of  odds  and  ends  in  chicks 
would  not  appeal  to  many  poultrymen, 
though,  if  they  were  odds  and  ends  left 
over  from  hatches  of  purebreds  of  good 
strains,  they  would  be  valuable  to  those 
who  wanted  mixed  flocks.  For  home  use, 
such  flocks  may  be  desirable,  but,  if  either 
eggs  or  market  poultry  are  to  be  shipped, 
the  impossibility  of  sending  a  uniform 
pack  of  either  would  materially  cut  down 
the  prices  received. 

Odds  and  ends  from  mongrel  flocks 
would  probably  prove  an  undesirable  in¬ 
vestment  at  any  price.  Most  poultrymen 
find  eggs  their  chief  source  of  income  and 
consider  their  sale  the  chief  source  of 
profit.  Under  some  circumstances  the 
raising  of  heavy  birds  for  market  may  be 
profitable,  but  such  market  fowls  are 
compelled  to  compete  with  discarded  lay¬ 
ers  that  ultimately  become  poultry  meat, 
and,  unless  especially  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  for  raising  or  markets  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  product  are  at  hand,  the 
average  poultrykeeper  will  find  eggs  his 
most  certain  source  of  income. 

The  choice  between  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  is  largely  a  personal  one.  Both 
are  excellent  layers  of  large  white  eggs, 
the  strain  kept  being  responsible  in  great 
measure  for  the  excellence  of  the  product 
of  any  individual  fioek.  There  are  more 
White  Leghorns  than  Brown  kept  upon 
poultry  farms,  thus  showing  a  general 
preference  for  this  variety,  but  well-bred 
Brown  Leghorns  merit  the  favor  which 
they  command.  M.  B.  n 


To  Preserve  Eggs 

Water  glass  is  one  of  the  best  methods 
used  for  preserving  eggs,  and  this  mate¬ 
rial  can  be  purchased  from  the  local 
druggist  or  a  poultry  supply  house.  The 
water  glass  solution  should  be  made  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  water  glass 
to  nine  parts  of  wrater.  Allow  the  water 
to  boil  and  when  it  reaches  the  boiling 
point  add  the  water  glass  and  stir  the 
solution  for  several  minutes.  Earthen¬ 
ware  jars  are  the  best  for  packing  the 
eggs  in,  but  almost  any  receptacle  that 
is  convenient  can  be  used  except  metal. 
Half  fill  the  container  with  water  glass 
after  it  has  cooled,  and  place  the  eggs  in 
it.  The  eggs  should  pe  placed  in  the 
container  the  day  they  are  laid.  The 
eggs  should  be  clean  but  do  not  wash 
them.  Cracked  eggs  or  those  with  thin 
shells  should  not  be  used.  The  eggs  should 
be  well  covered  with  the  solution.  The 
container  should  be  covered  and  placed 
in  a  cool  dark  place,  such  as  a  cellar. 

Virginia.  R.  C. 


Disinfectants  for  Henhouse 

What  is  a  good  disinfectant  to  spray  a 
henhouse  with  to  kill  the  germs? 

New  York.  p.  f.  g. 

The  first  disinfectant  to  use  in  a  poultry 
house  is  human  muscle,  reinforced  by  hoe 
and  broom.  There  is  little  use  in  dis¬ 
infecting  dirt  that  can  be  removed  and 
placed  where  its  contained  germs  can  do 
no  harm.  If  an  actually  clean  condition 
could  be  secured,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  further  disinfection.  Chemicals  are 
required  only  because  absolute  cleanliness 
is  very  difficult  to  secure.  Dependence 
upon  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
necessary  measures,  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

Utensils  used  in  the  poultry  house  may 
he  disinfected  by  scrubbing  clean  with 
boiling  water.  That  is  inexpensive. 
Brooder  floors,  incubator  trays  and  other 
things  that  may  be  subjected  to  scrubbing 
with  hot  water  and  soap  and  well  dried 
in  the  sun  may  also  be  thus  disinfected. 
Hot  water,  soap  and  sunlight  are  the 
cheapest  disinfectants  and  among  the 
most  efficient  when  thoroughly  used. 

Among  the  chemical  disinfectants  are 
creolin.  which  may  be  purchased  at  the 
drug  stores  and  used  in  from  2  to  5  per 
cent  strength  solution,  according  to  the 
directions  upon  the  bottles,  and  corrosive 
sublimate,  which  may  be  used  in  the 
strength  of  one  ounce  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  colored  blue  with  laundry  bluing. 
This  latter  is  poisonous  and  must  be  kept 
from  accidental  drinking  by  animals. 

Freshly  made  lime  whitewash  is  also  a 
cheap  and  good  disinfectant,  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  for  poultry-house  interiors.  Used  after 
the  hoe  and  broom  have  done  their  work, 
nothing  more  is  likely  to  be  needed.  If  it 
can  be  put  on  hot,  so  much  the  better. 
There  are  also  many  commercial  coal  tar 
disinfectants  kept  in  the  stores,  some 
good,  some  of  inferior  value.  M.  B.  D. 


Traffic  Cop  :  “Let  me  see  your  li¬ 
cense?”  Tourist:  “Marriage,  car  driver’s, 
campfire,  fishing,  or  hunting?”  Open 
the  license  trunk,  Maria.” — Utica  Press. 


the  business  happens  to  be — ap¬ 
ply  the  principle  of  efficiency  and  the 
ratio  of  profit  increase  will  be  the  same. 


Tractors  . . .  alarm  clocks  .  . .  eggs  . . . 
milk  .  .  .  producers  of  these  and  other 
things  are  getting  rich  by  appreciating 
EFFICIENCY. 


Efficiency  has  no  use  for  “guess-so.” 
“Know-so”  is  the  order  of  the  day  for 
those  who  wish  to  make  profits. 

To  be  efficient,  to  actually  “know”,  the 
feed  manufacturer  must  institute  consider¬ 
able  research  in  his  laboratories  and  on  his 
experimental  farms.  Different  combina¬ 
tions  must  be  tested  to  see  which  is  the  best 
in  actual  practice.  New  discoveries  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  made,  and  they  also  must  be 
tested.  There  can  be  no  standing  still,  for 
the  running  mate  of  efficiency  is  progress. 

But  organization  in  manufacturing  and 
distributing  the  feed  is  equally  important. 
It  must  reach  the  feeder  at  a  price  low 
enough  for  him  to  realize  a  handsome 
profit  on  its  results.  Large  buying  power, 
labor-saving  machinery  and  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  are  essential  for  an  economical 
selling  price.  But  nothing  must  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  the  sake  of  lowering  the  price. 
Low  price  is  meaningless  if  the  feed  will 
not  yield  a  profit  to  the  consumer. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  have 
influenced  Park  and  Pollard  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  feeds.  Their  object  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  an  efficient  feed  that  will  aid  the  farmer 
to  achieve  efficiency  in  his  own  business. 
This  makes  profits  for  their  customers  and 
thereby  makes  profits  for  themselves. 


To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds— 
look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 


^ParkS^dPoIlard  Co 

Boston,  Mass. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  >  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  /  Growing  Feed  * 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed  >  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  >  P  &  P  Chick  Starter— Dairy  Rations: 
Overall  24%  /  Milk-Maid,  24%  /  Bet-R-Milk  20%  /  Herd-Helth  16%  /  Milkade  Calf 
Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  /  Bison  Stock  Feed  /  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
*  Pigeon  Feed  /  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  >  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 
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Chicks  C.  0.  D.  8c 

100  Rock*  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorn*,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light,  $8.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Box  73  McAlioterrille,  Pa. 

Cl  T  f  Y  BIG  MAY 

rl  1  A  REDUCTION 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn*, 
Wyandotte*,  Rede,  Mixed. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertovrn,  Md. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  rUiriTQ 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long  deep  rectangular 
bodies .  Selected  for  size,  trpe  and  egg  production. 

$10.00  Per  100;  $47.50.  500;  $90.  1000 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Purebred,  blood  tested, 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  8c; 
RockB,  Reds,  lOcj  Wy- 
andottps,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  11*;  Black  Giants, 
t«c.  100*  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


FROM  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $9  per  100  ;  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  $10; 
Light  Mixed,  $8.  Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  100*  live 
del.  guar.  Mitchell’s  Rcllabls  Poultry  Farm,  Mlllerstown,  l*a. 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks  ^rln^Tum 

Extra  Large  English  White  Leghorns  and  Superb  Barred 
Rocks  shipped  on  our  100*  guarantee  and  special  offer. 

ItllOOKSIUE  POULTRY  FARM,  lit,  1,  Chambersburg,  Penna. 


DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  leohorf^c'hicks 

front  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
200-egg  dams.  Also  price  list  on  Barred  Rocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  8  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEAFORO,  DEL. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  10®. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8  c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival.  1.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Bsarer  Springs.  Fenna. 


9c  CHICKS 


FROM  BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  that  will  produce  big  hens 
—large  eggs.  Order  now.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


/11IIOIFP  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
I  till  IVY  Barron  English  S.O.  TV.  Leghorn  Chicks 
'■'A**^*^*^  from  my  own  flock,  8c.  100*  live  ar¬ 
rival.  June.  E.  L.  BEAVER  -  MeAliiterTllls,  Penna. 


PUfPICC  Large  Type  BarroD  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
9o.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

*10.00  per  loo.  *90  per  lOOO. 

f'.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Chita.  F.  Ewing  lit.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

Healthy,  free  range.  N.  H.  State  Accredited  stock, 
i  mod  type,  large  birds.  Best  for  poultry  and  eggs. 
Day-Old  Chicks.  Circular.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Walter  W.  Combs  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


ti/Lil.  UI„..L1U.  CHICKS,  EGGS— Large  Catalogue. 

White  wyandottes  $»*»»■  ■•«*$■*, in  i$s  a,  M»o*tieM.  • 

TURKEY  EGGS 

We  offer  White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Eggs  from  selected  disease  free 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

I3ALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  Batlston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
JL  Practical!  Ornamental!  Profitable!  Boston's  prize-will- 
mugchampions  and  Utility  stock— poults— eggs.  Quantity 
prices.  Liberal  information.  $ALEM  FARM,  Amhtrsl,  N.  H. 


2,000  M,DT?*-hoBrL#Sl*  TURKEYS  dallvery 

$95  a  hundred,  same  number  booked  for  May  delivery. 

PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM  •  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


■^EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

•  ~  4  Eggs,  75a  each;  10 — $6.  Infertile*  replaced, 
Poults.  S  1 .1  O.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


j|*$  Mammoth  Bronzo  Turkoy  or  Mammoth  Toulouaa 
Ifc  Gooso  Eggs,  $6.00  postpaid.  Big  type  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  8®ller»ville,  Pa. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Flock  head¬ 
ed  by  lst-3rd-4tli  Bronze  Toms  at  Boston  1929.  EGGS 
$50  per  100.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  HATCHING  EGGS— 50c  ea. 
Poults.  01  ea.  ANNIE  WILHELM,  Wrentham.  Maes. 


HORNING'S  BOURBON  REDS— Hens  and  toms  reduced. 
Eggs,  60c  each.  FLONA  HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WL  Unllonii  C«t«to  50c.  Baby  Turkeys,  $1.  N.  Y.  State 

fill,  noiiano  Lggs  Stock  GypscC.mj  Firm,  Rensielier.il.  T. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
I  si  Ip ,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


iTHIfKI  I\rc  White  Pekin;  25  or  more,  85c  each, 
IIMj V/IYLI11U.3  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
25th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS.  Fuctoryvllle,  l’a. 


Mammoth  pekin  duckling,  *so  per  100. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Lake  view  Poultry  Farm  -  Marker,  Nr.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— S2S  per  hundred. 
Small  lots,  28c.  IIAHItY  LFSTFIt.  Kaoiomrille,  N.  Y, 


jUVUCK  EGGS— Mammoth  White  Pekin,  *10.00  per 
S-Z  hundred.  PLEASANT  VIEW.  Sadeburyville.  Pa. 

Pheasant  Eggs 

Kiagnecks,  from  choice  stock,  hardy  birds,  $8.50  set¬ 
ting  of  12  eggs.  Beared  White  Silky  Bantam,  setting  of 
12  eggs,  $2.50.  Black  Cochins  Bantam,  setting  of  12 
eggs,  $2.00.  ALPHEl'S  COE,  Suffern,  New  York 


PHEASANT  EGGS  matured  healthy 

stock.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  SLEEPY 
HOLLOW  FARM,  Box  35,  POCANTICO  HILLS,  N.  Y. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hen*  weigh  up  to  7 
lb*.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  $9  per  100. 
$42  per  600.  $80  per  1000.  Hatches 
June  12-19-26— orany  week  in  July,  Chicks  100*  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 


Robert  L.  Clauser  Bex  R  Klelnlellerevllle,  Pa. 


D  A  DV  rUirVC  Order  Direct  from  This 
DAD  I  vllivIVJ  Ad  and  Save  Time 


Free  Range  Bred 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White  and  IIioitii  Leghorn* 

$2.75 

$5.25  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Anconas  and  Rlk.  Leghorn* 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

White  and  Rarred  Rocks  - 

8.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

Columbian  Wynn.  Sc  K.  I.  Red* 

8.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

•  •  * 

Heavy  Mixed  Rroilers  -  - 

8.00 

5.75 

11.00 

52.50 

Light  Mixed  Rroilers  -  -  - 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.75 

■75 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


Far  Greater  Pralil  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chiclu.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penni^. 


June,  July,  August  Chicks,  6c  up 

25  50  100  500 

Wh„  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.00  $4.00  $7.00  $81.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  9.50  5.00  9.00  44.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  2.50  5.90  S.00  89.00 

Light  Broilers .  1.75  3.50  6.00  *0.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  tree.  100*  delivery. 

19  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY 

CHICKS  »Vc‘  Red* ('  °.  ^ 

V^lKAVetYaJ  Barred  Rocks,. 

White  Leghorns . 

Heavy  Mixed .  3. 59 

Light  Mixed  .  2.75 

500  lots  He  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  •  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ickesburg, 

P». 

D.  25 

50 

100 

..  $4.00 

$7.51  $11.44 

.  4-0« 

7.50 

11  09 

.  354 

6.5# 

9.44 

6.54 

9.44 

..  2.75 

5.04 

8.44 

Leghorn  Pullets 

Thousands  ready  for  immediate  and  later  delivery.  Well 
grown;  Healthy;  Potential  Money  Makers.  EIGHT 
WEEK— 9100  per  100.  Larger  lots  less.  Older  birds 
in  proportion.  “We  guarantee  that  they’re  as  nice  as 
you  ever  see.”  Money-back  bargain. 

JUBTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  TJ.  Y. 


BABY  11th  Year  Experience  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  600  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS .  *18  *57.50  *110 

TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  LEG.  10  4T.50  !>0 

HEAVY  MIXED .  9  48.50  80 

LIGHT  MIXED . 8  87.50  70 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100*  live  guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE  COCOLAM US,  1*A. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  *9.00  *48.50  *80.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  11.00  58.50  100.00 

Light  Mixed _  *8.00  Heavy  Mixed _  *10.00 

All  free  rauge  stock,  carefully  culled  for  size  and  uni¬ 
formity  as  well  as  for  egg  production.  100*  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  new  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER  -  -  McAlUtervllle,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns .  2  75  5.00  8.50 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  $7.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $8.00 

Special  price  on  large  lots.  100*  live  arrival.  P.  O.  Paid 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  MeAlisterville,  Pa, 

$10.00  per  100 
9.00  per  100 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 


BABY 

pilipyc  Barred  Rocks  .  12.00  per  100 

UllLHd  S.  C.  Reds .  12,00  per  100 

M  n  ..  Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  per  100 

May  Delivery  Light  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

500  lots  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  O.  P.  LEISTER,  MeAlisterville,  Penna. 


BUY 

C.  HI.  L. 
CHICKS 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Imported  stock.  Pedigrees  285  to 
314.  We  specialize  in  BARRON  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
High  quality  and  low  prices.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONCENECKER 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG'S  quality  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . *11.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


BaT>y  CliicKs 

From  Free  Rauge  Selected  Flocks 
Mat  and  Junk  Pbicks  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  G.  W.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5. 50  110.00  $47.50  t  90.00 

S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  and  Reds  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50  110. 00 

Light  B.  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Heavy  B.  Mixed .  2.75  5  50  10.00  47  50  90  00 

100*  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  R.  3  Mlllerstown,  Penna. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  $8—100;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10—100;  Reds,  $10—100;  White  Rocks,  $19— 
100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9—100;  Light,  $8—100. 
After  May  21st.  Add  2c  if  less  than  100. 
Lve  delivery.  Special  price  on  larger  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free.  All  chix  of  free  range 
stock.  JACOB  NIEM0N0.  B»  2.  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks,  7c  up  LS£^rSh2r 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  2  year-old  Breeders _  *  I  O.OO— 100 

Barred  P.  Rocks  and  Reds .  10.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed _  SO. 00  Light  Mixed . ..  7.00—100 

Prepaid,  live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar.  Catalog. 


TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY  -  Mlllerstown,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 


High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM.  Raj  237.  Milllinlawn.  Pa. 


VALLEY  Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Legh’ns  SI  O  per  100 

VIEW  s-  w-  Leghorns .  9  per  100 

v. u |  v-, g  c»  B.  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds. ....  12  per  100 

v'r*,v'rwa  Heavy  Mix  ,  $1  o  Light  Mix.  7  per  100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
NT.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  MeAlisterville,  Penna. 


Baby  Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
*10  per  100.  R.I.Red, 
*14  per  100.  Free  de¬ 
livery.  24  years  shipper  of  day  old  chicks.  Booklet. 

ItAllY  CHICKEN  FARM  ON-IIUDSOX 
Phone  4F14  Stantsbnrg,  S.  Y. 


ULSH’S 

Superior 

CHICKS 


White  Wyandottes  -  $13.00  per  100 
W.  Rocks  and  Bar.  Rocks  12.00  per  100 
Heavy  Mixed  -  -  -  -  9.00  per  100 

Write  for  price*  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Sprint*.  P«. 


Bred-to-Lay  Chicks,  $10  Per  Hun. 

Barred  Rocks-Wh.  Leghorns  May  and  June  deliveries 

25  Chicks  . .  .  S2. 75  50  Chick*  *5.25 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  MILFORD.  DEL. 


FOR  SALE — White.  RufT  rUIPIZC 

Columbia  and  Barred  Roekw  II  I  V/  eV  O 

Also  White  Wyandotte  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  Chicks 
Order  at  once.  MURRAYS  POULTRY  FARM  and 
HATCHERY.  R  2,  Newark,  Del. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

“The  Magic  Gavel”  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange — and  there  surely  seems  to 
be  something  magical  attending  it — is 
steadily  traveling  from  county  to  county 
on  its  journey  of  good  will  and  inciden¬ 
tally  helping  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  re¬ 
volving  scholarship  fund  of  the  State 
Grange.  And  there  is  an  absorbing  story 
centering  about  this  modest  gavel  of 
fifty  varieties  of  New  York  State  native 
woods.  This  wonderful  gavel,  given  to 
the  State  Grange  at  the  annual  session  at 
Jamestown  two  years  ago  by  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  L.  Arthur,  of  Lowville,  the  present 
State  Grange  lecturer,  has  a  romantic 
history.  When  the  Columbian  Exposition 
was  to  be  opened  at  Chicago  about  37 
years  ago  the  State  of  New  York  wanted 
an  appropriate  gavel  to  dedicate  its  build¬ 
ing  at.  the  exposition.  And  so  an  order 
was  placed  with  Romeyn  B.  Hough  of 
Lowville,  noted  as  a  student  of  trees,  for 
a  gavel  to  be  constructed  from  50  varie¬ 
ties  of  woods  native  to  the  Empire  State. 
Mr.  Hough  gathered  the  material  for 
the  gavel,  but  through  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  order  about  a  dozen  gavels 
were  made  instead  of  one.  One  of  the 
surviving. gavels  of  this  lot  came  into  the 
possession  of  Miss  Arthur  and  with 
prophetic  vision  she  saw  a  way  to  use  it 
for  the  good  of  the  Grange  she  loved  so 
well. 

At  the  Jamestown  session  of  the  State 
Grange  she  sent  this  messenger  of  good 
will  on  its  long  journey,  accompanied 
with  rules  which  should  govern  its  min¬ 
istrations.  To  Chautauqua  County  was 
given  the  honor  of  starting  the  Magic 
Gavel  on  its  way,  as  this  county  was  the 
home  of  the  first  subordinate  Grange  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  world,  Fredonia  No.  1.  An 
itineracy  was  arranged,  providing  that 
the  gavel  should  only  stay  in  each  county 
one  month.  As  there  are  56  Grange 
counties  in  the  State  it  will  take  five 
years  for  the  gavel  to  complete  its  wan¬ 
derings.  About  half  of  the  period  has 
already  passed  and  during  the  month  of 
June  Jefferson  County  will  have  the 
honor  of  entertaining  this  gavel,  receiv¬ 
ing  it  at  the  June  Pomona  session  from 
Oswego  County,  its  southern  neighbor. 

One  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the 
Magic  Gavel  is  to  lend  its  assistance  to 
the  filling  of  the  chest  of  the  revolving 
scholarship  fund,  and  during  the  year 
ending  February  1,  nearly  $2,000  was 
added  to  this  educational  fund  through 
the  magic  of  this  gavel,  as  at  every 
Grange  where  it  visits  an  offering  is 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  While 
in  a  county  the  gavel  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Pomona  Grange,  the  county  deputy 
acting  as  its  special  guardian.  When  it 
leaves  the  county  to  visit  a  neighboring 
county  a  large  delegation  from  the  coun¬ 
ty  accompanies  it  on  its  transfer  over 
the  boundary  line.  In  this  way  the  spirit 
of  fraternity  is  fostered  and  more  cordial 
relations  promoted  between  the  Granges 
of  the  various  counties.  While  the  Po¬ 
mona  lias  the  gavel  in  its  borders  it  is 
asked  “to  make  some  definite  and  out¬ 
standing  effort  to  arouse  the  smallest  and 
weakest  Grange  in  the  county  to  fresh 
activity,  and  to  do  one  thing  which  shall 
contribute  to  permanent  county  beauty 
and  -welfare.” 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  deputies  to  keep 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Grange  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  location  of  the  gavel 
during  its  travels.  When  the  Magic 
Gavel  has  finally  completed  its  journey 
among  the  counties  of  the  State  it  will 
be  returned  to  the  county  from  which  it 
started.  The  honor  of  final  presentation 
to  the  State  Grange  will  be  awarded  to 
the  county  which  qualifies  by  performing 
the  most  worth-while  work  while  the 
gavel  is  within  its  boundaries. 

Among  the  kinds  of  wood  which  make 
Tip  the  50  in  the  gavel  is  a  specimen  of 
pepperidge  wood,  a  variety  quite  rare, 
which  was  obtained  in  Oswego  county 
for  Mr.  Hough  by  F.  C.  Squires,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grange  now  living  in  Jefferson 
County  near  Great  Bend  village,  who  re¬ 
cently  contributed  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  some 
reminiscences  of  the  making  of  this  gavel. 

Romeyn  Hough,  himself  a  naturalist  of 
note,  was  the  son  of  Franklin  B.  Hough, 
who  wrote  several  early  histories  of  some 
of  the  counties  of  New  York  State.  These 
histories  were  exceedingly  well  written 
and  contained  a  vast  amount  of  very 
valuable  historical  material. 


Some  Brooder  Questions 

I  have  a  brooder-house  and  would  like 
to  know  the  number  of  chicks  I  can  house 
in  it  without  danger  of  overcrowding. 
The  house  is  10x12  ft.  and  is  5  ft.  high 
in  front  and  4  ft.  in  the  rear.  The  brood¬ 
er  stove  is  a  500  to  1,000,  size  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  I  would  like  to  run  about  700  chicks. 
So  far  I  haven’t  provided  any  means  of 
ventilation  as  I  have  been  told  by  several 
parties  that  the  more  air-tight  I  can  keep 
it  the  better  luck  I  will  have.  F.  b. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  definite  number  of  chicks 
that  can  be  kept  in  a  brooder-house  of 
any  size,  since  care  has  much  to  do  with 
results,  but  flocks  not  exceeding  300  in 
number  will  do  much  better  than  larger 
ones.  The  rated  capacity  of  a  heater  or 
brooder  gives  little  information  as  to  the 
number  of  chicks  that  may  be  kept.  Room 
and  heat  enough  may  easily  be  provided 
for  more  chicks  than  should  be  kept  to¬ 
gether.  I  should  not  advise  placing  more 
than  500  chicks  into  your  brooder  and 
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these  will  outgrow  its  capacity  within 
few  weeks  unless  deaths,  culling  and  re 
moval  of  cockerels  provide  a  reduction 
in  numbers.  Perhaps  a  safe  rule  is  to 
place  not  more  than  half  the  number  of 
chicks  in  the  care  of  a  brooder  or  heater 
that  its  rated  capacity  indicates  its  abili¬ 
ty  to  care  for. 

As  for  ventilation,  an  “air-tight”  brood¬ 
er  would  soon  spell  disaster.  All  the  air 
that  can  be  given  the  chicks  without  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  direct  cold  drafts  or  too 
cold  a  room  should  be  provided.  The 
tendency  of  the  amateur  is  to  give  alto¬ 
gether  too  little  ventilation,  not  too  much 
Your  brooder  probably  has  windows  in 
front.  One  or  more  of  these  should  be 
open  practically  all  the  time.  Storms 
may  make  it  necessary  to  close  them  tem¬ 
porarily  or,  better,  to  protect  the  open¬ 
ings  with  burlap  or  cloth  curtains. 

A  cold  snap  might  make  temporary 
closing  necessary  but  an  unlimited 
amount  of  fresh  air  at  all  times  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  caretakers,  this  being 
curtailed  only  by  such  weather  eondf- 
tions  as  make  it  impossible  to  keep  the 
chicks  sufficiently  warm  and  dry.  This 
means  watchfulness  and  care,  but  with¬ 
out  constant  watchfulness  and  care  the 
artificial  brooding  of  chicks  cannot  be 
made  successful,  and  those  not  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  it  should  not  attempt  the 
job.  Brooding  chicks  in  large  flocks  is  a 
full-time  occupation.  It  cannot  be  made 
a  chore  given  attention  when  other  work 
permits.  Disasters  that  will  wipe  out  a 
flock  of  chicks  within  a  few  minutes  can 
easily  overtake  them  if  there  is  no  one 
at  hand  to  protect  them  from  accidents. 
Chicks  are  tender  infants  for  the  first 
few  weeks  of  their  lives  and  cannot  safelv 
be  neglected.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  chief 
reason  why  a  woman  is  likely  to  be  more 
successful  than  a  man  as  their  caretaker. 

M.  B.  D. 


Green  Feed  for  Chicks 

How  old  should  my  baby  chicks  be  to 
feed  them  all  the  sprouted  oats  and  other 
green  stuff?  c.  h. 

New  York. 

Chicks  should  have  green  food  of  some 
kind  from  the  start.  At  first,  only  small 
bits  of  tender  green  stuff  are  suitable. 
The  oat  sprouts,  young  clover  leaves, 
dandelions,  lettuce  or  beet  tops  from  the 
garden,  in  fact  about  any  tender  green 
plant  suitable  for  animal  feeding  may  be 
used.  For  very  young  chicks,  these  will 
need  chopping  or  breaking  into  bits.  As 
the  birds  become  older,  they  will  be  able 
to  eat  larger  pieces,  and  their  ability  to 
handle  these  may  be  taken  as  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  suitability  in  size.  Lawn  clippings 
are  good  when  finely  cut  and  tender  but 
grass  may  be  green  and  yet  not  well 
suited  to  chick  feeding,  for  it  may  b”  o'd 
enough  to  be  tough.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  range  upon  sod  assures  plen¬ 
ty  of  green  stuff  in  the  ration.  It  does 
not  unless  there  is  plenty  of  tender  green 
stuff  growing  for  the  use  of  the  chicks. 
Chickens  on  range  may  need  green  food 
supplied  as  part  of  their  ration. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hen  Philosophy 


I  was  sitting  in  my  bare  feet  on  the 
steps  of  the  back  porch.  The  rooster 
was  sedately  resting  himself  by  the  dust 
bath,  a  little  way  off.  The  hen,  more 
Inquisitively  inclined  was  pecking  at  the 
earth  near  my  feet.  I  kept  as  still  as  I 
could  but  she  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  me. 
It  was  not  long  before  she  gave  a  queer 
guttural  call.  It  sounded  like,  “Herbert, 
are  you  there?” 

And  Herbert  answered,  “Yes,  yes,  my 
love,  what  is  it?” 

“Nothing,  only  the  bugs  here  are  es¬ 
pecially  fat.” 

Herbert  stirred  not  at  all.  His  love 
went  on  peeking.  She  had  reached  one 
side  of  me  now,  and  was  inspecting  me 
from  top  to  toe.  I  remained  silent  and 
statuesque.  She  ambled  over  to  the  other 
side  and  began  viewing  me  from  that 
angle.  Then  I  had  a  freakish  fancy.  I 
wiggled  my  toe. 

That  was  something  unusual — for  hu¬ 
mans  to  have  toes !  She  waddled  off  in 
more  haste  than  usual.  “I  guess  the 
bugs  can  -wait,”  she  opined,  and  a  moment 
later  was  in  her  bath,  kicking  the  dust 
into  her  feathers  with  her  left  foot. 

Not  long  after,  when  both  had  preened 
their  feathers  sufficiently  to  suit  them¬ 
selves,  they  came  strolling  toward  t|ie 
steps.  I  wriggled  both  my  toes.  I  he 

rooster  was  arrested.  Here  was  some¬ 
thing  to  investigate,  thought  he.  He  stood 
stiff  as  a  ramrod,  only  his  head  moving 
by  jerks.  His  red  and  black  eye  seemed 
trying  to  pierce  me  through  and  througm 
As  for  the  hen,  now  that  Herbert  was 
nigh,  she  came  a  little  closer. 
seemed  guying  him  about  something,  tii- 
substance  of  which  appeared  to  be,  W  ny 
don’t  you  peck  at  it?  It  may  be  some¬ 
thing  good  to  eat !”  But  the  rooster  re¬ 
plied  “A-a-a-wait  a  moment  my,_~ear1’ 
must  reason  this  thing  out.”  The  ne 
got  bolder;  she  started  to  fly  UP  ti 
steps,  but  here  I  intervened.  r  ‘ 

turned  to  the  ground  with  a  squawk.  J- 
rooster  jumped  and  retreated  a  lit  • 
Then,  his  -wife  leading,  he  stalked  oa 
the  completest  posture  of  disdain  tn 
he  was  capable  of. — By  Louise  ** ied 
hold  (17),  New  York. 


“How  is  it  your  wife  is  dressed"  so  " 
id  you  are  so  shabby?”  .My  . 
esses  according  to  the  fashion  ^  boo^ 
id  I  according  to  my  check  book, 
issing  Show. 
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A  Teacher  Looks  Toward 
the  Farm 

While  I  enjoy  my  work  as  a  teacher, 
i  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  not  what  I 
*  Id  rather  do.  I  was  in  the  stock  busi- 
''  s  long  enough  to  develop  a  keen  in- 
;'rest  in  high-grade  milk  cows,  chickens 
nd  hogs.  I  feel  that  I  would  be  most 

haDPY  if  1  had  a  sma11  tract  of  land>  in 
Alfalfa  and  pasture.  I  would  need  build- 
;.,4  suitable  for  housing  the  stock.  I 
would  want  to  have  new  chicken-houses 
'  d  start  my  stock  with  the  best  strain 
in  Rhode  Island  Red  or  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  baby  chicks  that  I  could  find.  I 
would  want  to  buy  them  early  in  the 
Snrin"  200  or  300  at  a  time,  until  I  had 
1  200  "or  1.500;  latex-,  sell  off  the  cock- 
erais  and  keep  the  pullets.  In  this  way 
I  could  get  a  good  flock  of  hens  at  a 
comparatively  low  cost.  Not  having  had 
experience  with  incubators,  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  know  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
do  my  own  hatching,  or  to  buy  my  chicks 
each  year.  Of  coui-se  it  would  be  more 
desirable  to  hatch  my  own  chicks  if  I 
mderstood  the  incubator.  I  suppose 
people  profit  from  their  experience  in 
using  them. 

As  for  cows,  I  should  like  to  have  tour 
or  five  good  milkers  to  start  with.  They 
would  contribute  much  toward  keeping 
up  expenses.  In  some  ways  I  am  partial 
to  the  Holstein,  but  the  Shorthorn  is  a 
good  all-around  cow,  so  I  am  wondering 
which  would  prove  most  pi-ofitable  on 
mch  a  farm.  I  would  expect  to  sell  cream 
and  feed  the  milk  to  calves,  hogs  and 
chickens. 

I  would  want  at  least  three  good  sows. 
The  Poland  China  is  a  good  standard 
breed,  and  I  could  depend  on  two  litters 
of  pigs  a  year. 

I  realize  there  would  be  lots  to  do !  I 
would  have  to  have  a  good,  strong  boy  to 
help  with  the  woi-k.  It  would  be  work 
hat  I  would  keenly  enjoy,  however. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  much  capi- 
•al  would  be  necessai-y  to  make  such  a 
venture  safe.  I  long  for  the  comparative 
independence  of  such  a  life  as  compared 
with  the  teacher’s  life.  Her  life  is  not 
her  own.  She  must  always  think  of 
others  and  wonder  if  she  is  doing  what 
they  expect  her  to  do.  While  the  farm 
keeps  you  tied  down,  it  is  a  different  kind 
of  a  feeling.  You  feel  more  free.  You 
can  express  yourself  in  the  way  you 
choose.  I  long  for  a  pretty  yard  with 
lawn,  flowers  and  trees.  The  house 
would  not  need  to  have  more  than  four 
or  five  rooms. 

Now,  this  may  sound  different  and 
queer,  coming  from  the  mind  and  heart 
of  a.  teacher,  but  it  is  the  way  she  feels 
and  has  felt  for  some  time. 

If  any  of  your  readers  can  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  that  would  help  me  in  working 
out  these  plans,  I  shall  be  more  than 
thankful.  MRS.  H.  H. 


Possible  White  Diarrhoea 

I  bought  400  chicks  on  March  26  from  a 
hatchery  that  were  hatched  March  24. 
I  brought  them  home  in  a  car  and  was 
very  careful  that  they  did  not  get  chilled. 
I  put  them  in  a  clean  brooder-house 
10x12,  equipped  with  a  1,000-capacity 
brooder  stove  that  I  started  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  before  and  had  the  temperature 
at  98  to  100  underneath  ai-ound  the 
hoover.  When  taking  them  from  the 

boxes  we  noticed  a  great  many  undersized 
chicks.  We  withheld  feed  until  72 

hours,  then  started  them  on  a  reliable 
mash  feed  and  semi-solid  buttermilk.  They 
seemed  all  to  eat  from  the  feeders  but  by 
Thursday  the  small  ones  started  to  die 
and  are  still  doing  so.  They  refuse  to  eat 
or  drink,  become  weak  in  the  legs,  and 
bills  get  blue.  Then  they  die.  On  open¬ 
ing  the  first  ones  we  found  almost  the 
entire  yolk  in  these  that  are  dying ;  now 
it  has  turned  almost  black  and  watery, 
ban  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  cause  and  why  has  not  the  chick 
absorbed  the  yolk  as  nature  intended  it 
should?  j.  a.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 


it  is  impossible  to  say  from  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  undigested  yolk  alone  what 
caused  these  deaths,  but,  if  this  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  common  symptoms  of 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  viz.,  droopi- 
®ess>  ruffled  plumage,  weakness,  refusal 
toeat,  more  or  less  sticky  diarrhoea,  pos- 
Ml)ly  blood  streaked,  a  shrill  chirp  and, 
uPon  autopsy,  a  yellowish  brown,  perhaps 
streaked  liver,  a  diagnosis  of  that 
<Jlm?se  may  be  made. 

the  greatest  losses  from  this  disease 
wxthin  the  first  two  weeks  of  life 
u  the  chief  source  of  infection  is  from 
• mother  hen  through  the  egg.  There 
tha?°  cu^e  for  this  trouble  and  chicks 
at  survive  may  become  carriers  of  the 

ntxf3  a  ,  ,trausniit  it  to  their  progeny 
iter  reaching  maturity. 

'"a  Tour  letter,  I  suspect  this  dis- 
th‘  .  '  S  tae  cause  of  your  losses,  though 
tli'.t  , -^arei  ot  ler  symptoms  to  be  noted 
0f|,  '  do  n°t  mention.  In  this,  or  any 
or  thd  !^ease>  whether  of  lower  animals 
find  iii  Jaman  family,  do  not  expect  to 
tevi  k",tyi?lcal  symptoms  mentioned  in 
onpe  ,ir!  any.  given  case.  The  chief 
rhoea  forra  of  white  diar- 

creamv  ^e-  droopiness,  diarrhoea, 
bowels^  sticky  discharge  from  the 

yellowish  v,  0,1  °Pemng  a  dead  chick,  a 
volk  brown  liver  and  unabsorbed 


M.  B.  D. 


mg' vine  ld"Thne  gil2  was  usc 
ramhrn  '  Tihe  modern  girl 
rambler.-Louisville  Times. 


The  story  so  far :  A  March  chick  tells 
the  story  of  her  life — how  she  missed 
the  pitfalls  that  get  so  many  while 
they’re  young — the  trials  of  going 
through  the  pin  feather  stage — now 
she  tells  about  a  play  staged  in  the 
poultry  yard.  This  is  No,  3  in  the  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Miss  A  verage  Chick  series, 

LAST  week  our  debating  society 
gave  a  play  called  “Purina — the 
Through  Ticket.”  All  of  the  chickens 
who  took  part  have  been  raised  on 
Purina  Poultry  Chows. 


In  the  play  I  was  Miss  Average  Pullet, 
who  bought  a  railroad  ticket  to  Profit 
Town.  The  ticket  seller  advised  me 
to  buy  Purina  Poultry  Chows — the 
Through  Ticket — if  I  was  in  a  hurry  to 
get  there.  Of  course  I  said  I’d  like 
to  get  there  the  very  earliest 
possible  moment.  He  said  Pur¬ 
ina  was  the  fast  express  and  the 
quickest  way,  but  to  be  sure  to 
change  feeds  at  the  “Growing” 
and 4  ‘  Laying”  junctions,  because 
there’s  a  special  laying  flyer 
called  “Chicken  Chowder”  that  means 
eggs  and  Profit  Town  lots  earlier. 

Mrs.  Jones,  our  owner,  came  to  the 
play.  In  fact  we  gave  it  to  make  sure 


she’ll  keep  on  feeding  us  Purina. 
When  we  asked  her  what  she  thought 
of  it,  she  said  she  knew  it  was  true. 
She  has  raised  hundreds  of  chicks 
and  turned  them  into  early  and  con¬ 
sistent  layers  by  feeding  them 
Purina  Poultry  Chows  from  the 
day  they  hatched. 

PURINA  MILLS 
827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard 
sign  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

PURINA 

POULTRY CHOWS 


8000 

'Breeding 
"Reds  on  our 

own  Farms  with  12  years  of 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry  ' 
r  back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub- 
_  bard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 

,  sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Ws  Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
M  catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
B  Farms  and  profit-making  chicks, 

(HUBBARD  FARMS 

1  3o»  154 _ WALPOLE,  N.  EL 


S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain;  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  high  production,  vigor  and 
size.  Every  bird  on  our  farm  is  Mass.  State  tested 
for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Catalogue  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS  ROTEGHR0ERr?sand 

Write  for  May  Prices. 

_  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  D.  Scott  Box  68  Harrington,  Del, 


Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  \Vc«uy 

Every  breeder  trapnested  and  every  chick  from  our  own 
egg.  One  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and  partic¬ 
ulars  write,  liOUGl, ASTON  MANOlt  8  A  KM,  Pulaski,  N  X 


BABY  CHICKS 

8-10-WEEK  PULLETS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Evey  breeder  a  high  production  bred  bird — all 
are  100 %  clean  by  State  test,  and  carry  high  record 
contest  blood  lines. 

You  can’t  buy  better  bred,  or  sturdier  chicks. 
Customers  are  growing  96%  and  more. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Kox  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


RedschVckS 


Dark  red  color.  Sired  by  200-egg 
males  or  better.. .  .  .*20  per  1 0O 
SUNNYACRES 

Pascoag  Rhode  Island 


1  “  i’loicn.  uuy  lit: A L  ye 

Dig  Bargains  mitles  n°w-  Egg  and  Apple  Fi 

53  O  Hi-powered  Leghorns  lay  la 

■white  eggs.  Order  pullets  early.  National  headquar 
superior  egg  quality.  Free  illustrated  catalogue,  f 

APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  New  Y 


QUALITY  CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  9e;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas, 
lOe;  Buff  Rocks,  Hamburgs,  liie;  Heavy  Mixed,  9c; 
Light  Mixed,  8c.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM.  Suntmry  P». 


JINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
from  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-10-12 
weeks  old.  Ready  for  delivery.  Brices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Mountiiairte,  N  J.  Pbant  Westfield  1J29 


4,000  PULLETS 

R.  L  REDS  and  B.  ROCKS 

May  Delivery  $1.15  each 
COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Tom#  River,  New  Jersey 


Ewing’s  white  Leghorns 

are  the  product'of  record  layers.  For  15  years  directly 
imported  Barron  strain  males  from  260  to  3H  egg  hens 
have  sired  my  stock.  Unexcelled  for  egg  production, 
size  and  vigor.  HUSKY  CHICKS— Fertile  eggs.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa 


mirirC  s.  c.  white  leghorns 

LnlLlVj  BARRON  STRAIN 

B.  W.  D.  tested  and  trapnested.  Produced  by  a  breeder 
are  the  better  Chicks  to  buy.  Our  circular  on  request. 
PULLETS — 8  and  10  weeks  oldYat  #1  and;$t.3a  each. 
Immediate  delivery. 

OLARABEN  COURT  FARM,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

ulletS 

Free  range  grown,  from  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery. 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  10«;  R.  I. 
Reds,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  »e.  100% 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
paid.  11.  W .  AMEY  -  -  Cocolumus,  J’enna. 
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May  25,  1929 


Announcing 

New  Low  Prices 

For  Utility  Chicks 

BREr-> 

W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
W.  Rocks 
W.  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Chicks 

SPECIAL  MATINGS— Add  2c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

No  Special  Matings  broiler  chicks 

Five  big  hatches  each  week  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Remit  with  money  order,  check,  or  cash  registered. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Department  9 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

$100.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

3,75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

3.00 

5.25 

9.50 

45.00 

90.00 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 

W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Every  Breeder  Blood -Tested,  Certified, 
Trap -Nested  Under  State  Supervision 

Ide^ 


I 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Backed  by  Definite  Performance  Records 

For  nine  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Golden  Dollar  Strain. 

EVERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  has  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in  her 
pullet  year  by  actual  trap-n#st  records.  Every  sire  is  officially  pedigreed 
from  dams  with  records  of  from  220  to  311  eggs,  made  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Every  breeder  ha*  been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials. 
These  tests  made  for  five  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks 
100*  perfect,  absolutely  free  from  bacillary  white  Diarrhea.  Our  big  snow- 
white  eggs  sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our 
breeders  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

“D— ih.  _ Paul  F-  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a 

T  rOIltS  rrom  r  OUItry  I30,000  a  year  business  on  a  12  acre  farm. 
Write  for  your  copy  It’s  free  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  8  Main  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

News  From  Northern  Ohio 

Eggs  are  30  to  35  cents  here  at  the 
door  and  butter  50  to  60c  a  lb.  Our  land 
valuation  has  trebbled  since  we  came 
here  10  years  ago  and  our  tax  rate  is 
nearly  that  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  45 
miles  away.  The  cream  of  produce  prices 
and  also  wages  is  along  the  lake  shore  in 
Ohio.  The  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
State  also  is  along  U.  S.  Route  20. 

I  was  born  and  raised  a  farmer  as  was 
my  husband,  but  find  chickens  by  an  up- 
to-date  method  makes  most  money  here 
on  such  high-priced  land.  It  is  easier 
than  dairying  for  a  woman  to  help  do  her 
bit  towards  helping  keep  the  family. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  of  the  demand 
when  one  of  the  children  is  in  high  school. 

Last  year  was  wonderful  for  fruit,  but 
I  fear  the  warm  weather  for  several 
weeks  and  later  cold  has  done  its  bit. 
The  cherry,  peach  and  early  apples  were 
just  bursting  into  bloom  a  week  ago  and 
now  have  been  held  up.  When  several 
things  fail  there  will  be  something  which 
will  produce  heavily.  Warm  weather  has 
brought  out  the  grape  buds  and  very  few 
have  theirs  tied  but  this  is  not  a  grape 
year  as  last  was  so  heavy. 

Quilts  are  quite  salable  here.  Some 
aid  societies  make  and  sell  to  those  that 
have  Summer  homes  at  the  lake  and 
river.  One  woman  makes  and  sells  from 
$10  up,  depending  upon  piecing  and  quilt¬ 
ing.  R-  M. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 


»§L 


Schw^lcrsTHOROBnjpS 


HPHEY  LIVE  because  they  arc  bred  from  healthy,  free  ran^e  breeders  that  have 

JL 


thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  cat  chilly  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Drown  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
Barred  and  White  Bocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Ancona*.  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  / 
White  Wyandottes.  11c  and  up.  100*  livd  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  ' 
Member  international  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.  V 


you  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  ! 


Big  Poultry  Manual 


m 


furnished  to  all  buyers  of  chicks. 
Write  for  details.  Every  chick 
buyer  should  know  about  Hoyt- 
ville  Chicks.  Our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  them.  Your  copy 
Sent  on  request.  Guaranteed  chicks. 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks — Also  Baby  Ducks 

Every  bird  In  our  breeding  flock  Is  banded  and  a  record  kept.  Our  flocks  are  inspected  by  experts 
trained  and  authorized  by  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Find  out  about  our  sruarantee  plan. 
16  Breeds.  We  have  limited  number  chicks  from  Ohio  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  stock.  Write  today. 

^  Hoytville  Accredited  Hatchery  Main  Street  Hoytville,  Ohio 


“Satisfactory 

CHICKS” 


Black  Giants  100,  $20.  Light 
Brahmas  100,  $22.  Pekin 

Ducklings  28c  each.  Discount 
on  large  orders.  Not  postpaid 
to  Canada.  We  ship  C.O.D. 
Bank  reference.  Member  I.B. 
C.A.  Send  now  for  beautiful 
4-oolor  catalog. 


I  OO %  Live  Delivery 
GUARANTEED 


Postpaid  Prices.  Effective  May  17. 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Sc  Bl.  Leghorns  . 

Anconas  (Sheppard’s)  . 

B.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  Box,  Beds.  Bl.  Minorcas. 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns... 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wyd..  Reds,  Rox,  W’h. 

Minorcas  . 

Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns,  Bf.  Minorcas.... 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  . 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  H,  Now  Washington,  Ohio 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$5.00 

$9.50 

$46.00 

$90.00 

3.50 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

1 10.00 

4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

150.00 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

3.25 

5.00 

9.50 

46.00 

90.00 

3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

38.00 

75.00 

A  Chicks  COD.  SI  Down 


mui 

Let  us  Bhip  you  our  chicks,  $1  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Our  chicks  are  RBL 
from  some  of  Ohio'6  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type  color  and  egg  production. 

1  < vr p  Arrival  Prices  Delivered —  60  100  600  1000 

g  White  Buff,  &  Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas  . $5.26  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Rocks  Bar  *  White  Buff;  B.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  .  6.25  12.00  67.50  110.00 

Buff  Orp.  W  Wyand.  S.  L.  Wyand.  Sc  Part.  Rocks  .  .  .  6.75  13  00  .62.50  120.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  10c;  B.  J.  Giants,  18c.  Order  direct  or  send  for  illustrated  circular 
EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Bo*  60,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


^EIND  no  MONEY  WJE>  v^HIP  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  prodnetion.  Pure  bred, 
healthyT carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  60  100  300  600 

S.C.  White.  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.50  $  6.76  $13  $38.00  $62 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  S.  C.  &R.  C.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  15  43.00  72 

White.  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.26  16  46.25  75 

Assorted.  All  Heavy  Breeds .  8.25  6.00  11  32.00  61 

Jersey  Black  Giants.... . . . . . • .  €.00  11.50  22 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO.  Ref erence.  First  National  Bank. 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  HIGH  RECORD  MATINGS  Pnces^EHechva 

300  to  326-Egg  S.  C.  White  Leghorn*.  Our  long  experience  in  breeding .will  prove 
a  satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  following  prices:  50  100  500  lopu 

Wh.,  llr..  Buff  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . $5.50  $  0.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Blk.  Minorcas.  Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  Orpingtons .  6.50  2.00  57.50  15.00 

S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Barron  Leghorns .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Giants  .  9  00  17.00  80.00  . 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00 

SPECIAL  TAXCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  8.50  16.00  75.00  145.00 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS.  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO. 
Albert  Studer,  Prop.  —  Ref. :  Farmers’  State  Bank. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


/-x  t  u/~»iro  /”•  n  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 

V^rllVxlvo  .  v-l.  JL-/.  postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly^ higher  Price*.  Ship¬ 
ment  made  any  time  you  wish. 

S.C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.C.M.  Anco 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  S.C.  A  R.C.R.I.  Reds.  Bl.  Min. 

White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.7o 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . . . . .  o.OO 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends.  Mixed  Chicks . 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  •••••-•••••••••••  • 

WOLF  HATCHING  A  BREEDING  COMPANY. 
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07 

Box  2, 

Glbsonburg, 

Ohio 

IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


ASHBERY 

POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  Sodus,  N.Y. 


Chicks  are  from  our  own  breeders.  One  of  the  finest  flocks 
of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in  the  State.  Certified  and  Supervised 
by  Cornell  University.  28c,  20c,  16c  prices  will  be  reduced  in 
May.  (Satisfaction  Guaranteed.) 


Hog  Feeding  Methods 

What  feed  and  how  much?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  frequently  asked  by  producers  of 
market  hogs.  Perhaps  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  forage  crop  will  do  much  in 
reducing  the  grain  requirement.  In  en¬ 
thusiasm  the  grower  decides  to  eliminate 
virtually  all  grain  with  the  expectation 
that  pasture  will  do  the  whole  job.  If 
that  is  attempted,  disappointment  will  re¬ 
sult  because,  in  spite  of  the  high  value 
of  pasture  in  the  ration  for  pigs,  it  can¬ 
not  be  depended  upon  alone  to  produce 
satisfactory  gains  in  young  stock.  A  grain 
combination  of  corn  40  per  cent,  oats  30 
per  cent,  wheat  middlings  20  per  cent, 
and  tankage  10  per  cent,  combined  with 
any  of  the  standard  hog  pastures,  will 
grow  shotes  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

To  gauge  the  quantity  of  this  ration 
or  of  any  other  suitable  one  to  be  fed, 
one  should  consider  the  amount  of  old 
feeds,  especially  corn  and  oats,  available ; 
also  the  approximate  time  at  which  lie 
expects  to  market  his  stock  during  the 
Fall.  A  short  supply  of  old  feed  would 
indicate  the  necessity  of  finishing  on 
new  corn.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  a 
course  of  limited  or  full-feeding  may  he 
pursued.  Wliat  constitutes  a  limited  ra¬ 
tion.  and  how  much  a  full  one?  Where 
the  hog  has  access  to  a  self-feeder  or  is 
hand-fed  at  the  rate  of  3 ^  per  cent  or 
more,  that  is,  3 y2  lbs.  of  grain  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  hog,  full  feeding  is  in  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but  where  grain  is  held  to  2%  per 
cent  or  less,  the  ration  is  a  limited  one. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  a  full  ration 
more  rapid  gains  are  made,  the  number 
of  days  required  to  fatten  the  animal  is 
reduced,  and  the  feeder’s  investment 
turned  more  quickly  than  is  possible  with 
limited  feeding.  Then,  too,  a  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  market  is  usually  encountered 
during  the  early  Fall  than  at  a  later 
time. Of  course,  when  the  grower  lias 
in  mind  the  use  of  the  new  corn  crop,  to 
be  “hogged-down”,  it  is  certain  that  he 
will  not  want  to  fatten  his  hogs  through 
use  of  full  rations  prior  to  the  maturing 
of  the  corn.  For  this  plan,  then,  the  lim¬ 
ited  ration  sufficient  to  produce  a  large, 
growthy  shote,  in  a  condition  to  finish  off 
quickly  in  the  cornfield,  is  best. 

Usually  the  liog  taking  the  fewest  pos¬ 
sible  days  from  birth  to  marketing  is  the 
most  profitable.  This  has  been  fully  dem¬ 
onstrated  through  careful  experimenta¬ 
tion  as  well  as  by  the  ton-litter  work  in 
manv  States.  M.  f.  grimes. 


Returns  From  Ayrshire 
Cows 

An  increase  of  16  per  cent  in  milk  and 
13  per  cent  in  butterfat  production,  while 
feed  costs  were  reduced  16e  on  every  100 
lbs.  of  milk  produced,  summarizes  the 
1928  (the  second  year's)  results  in  herd 
testing  at  Sand  Hill  Farm,  owned  by  I. 
D.  Karr,  Almond,  N.  Y.  During  1928  his 
19  Ayrshires  averaged  8.630  lbs.  of  3.96 
per  cent  milk  and  341  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
This  yield,  computed  on  a  mature  equiva¬ 
lent  basis,  is  equal  to  390  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat.  In  1927  the  herd  averaged  7.448  lbs. 
of  4.06  per  cent  milk  and  303  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat.  That  yield  was  recognized  by  an 
honor  certificate  from  the  National  Dairy 
Association. 

Agnes  P.  of  Sand  Hill,  a  junior  three- 
year-old,  by  producing  12,346  lbs.  of  4.24 
per  cent  milk  and  524  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
333  days,  led  her  lierdmates.  The  163.971 
lbs.  of  3.96  per  cent  milk  produced  by  the 
19  cows  was  valued  at  wholesale  for 
$5,186.24.  In  addition  to  being  on  pas¬ 
ture  for  4%  months,  the  cows  consumed 
44.480  lbs.  of  grain  and  203.930  lbs.  of 
roughages.  After  paying  the  feed  bill 
of  $1,848  there  was  a  credit  balance  of 
$3,337,  or  an  average  return  above  feed 
costs  of  $175.68  per  cow.  w.  a.  k. 


“Now  that  the  Joneses  have  their  new 
car.  I  suppose  they  are  out  quite  a  bit.” 
‘‘Oh,  no,  just  the  first  installment.” — 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Brookside 

CHICKS 


20,000  weekly,  order 
now,  you  can  depend 
on  getting  good  stock 
at  reasonable  prices. 
50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  .$5.50  $10.00  $45.00  $90  00 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110  0(1 

R.  I.  Reds  .  6.50  12.00  57.50  Uo'oo 

Tancred  Strain 

Leghorns  .  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Broiler  Chicks  . . .  5.00  9.00  42.50  82.50 

Ali  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  ’ 

2,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ten  to  twelve  weeks,  ready  for  shipment 
at  $1  each,  f.o.b.  Stockton. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


IS 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


m 


Insure  Your  Profits 

With  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

CHICKS 

Bred  from  thousands  of  officially  banded 
breeding  hens  with  long  generation*  of  high 
producing  ancestry. 

$12.00  Per  100  and  up 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes,  Rhode  Island  lieds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
Minorcas.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas. 
Many  thousands  weekly.  Finest  heavy  producing,  tree 
range,  pure  bred  stock.  Under  State  University  in¬ 
spection.  100 %  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  tie* 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Atsoeiation , 


Pride  o’ 

CHICKS 


1200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  Pedi¬ 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers. 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants, 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FULL 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER. 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  5  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain....  $10.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Rads .  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

Ho  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lcless  in  1,000  lots.  For  legs 
than  100  chicks  add  2c.  100!<  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order  direct 
from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R.  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Why 

TAKE 

CHANCES 

CHEAP 
CHICKS 


When 
you  can 
e’et  our 
STURDY 
CHICKS 
of  the  High- 
QUALITY 
STOCK  at  the 
old  price,  at  the 
old  stand  now  17 


est 


V  #  years.  Also  start 
ed  chicks. 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  100 

SUMMER  PRICES 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg. ..$10  $47.50 

Everlay  Brown  Leg .  10  47.50 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks..  12 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds .  12 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8 


500  1000 

$90 
90 

no 

HO 
70 


57.50 

57.50 

37.50 


Our  breeders  are  selected  for  siie,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  tor 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Richfield,  Pa* 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

•25  50  100  500  1004 

S.  C.  Wh.  S  Br.  Leghorns  $3.00  $5  50  $10  00  $47.50  $  9" 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  3.50  8.50  12  00  57.50  0 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  -  -  3  50  6.50  12. 00  57.50  1J“ 

White  Wyandottes  -  -  -  3.50  6  50  12.00  57.50  110 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  2.75  4.50  BOO  37  50  7. 

100 if  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD  PA 

BABY  CHICKS 


100 

500 

$12.00 

$57.50 

12.00 

57.50 

10.00 

47.50 

14.00 

67.50 

14  00 

67  50 

10.00 

47.50 

in  flocks. 

100*  li 

1000 

*i  io 
iu> 
90 


50 

R.  I.  Reds .  $6.50 

B.  Rocks .  6.50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  5.50 

White  Rocks .  1.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  1.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  —  *-  -  .  D 

livery  guaranteed.  Send  20 %  deposit,  balance 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa* 

TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  Chicks. 

$10.00  per  100  $47.50-500  $90.00-100® 

100%  prepnid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  fARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD. 


CHIX 


Tfcr  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


781 


events  of  the  week 


nOMESTIC.— How  to  stop  big  busi- 

” from  leaving  Chicago  has  been  taken 
n  by  the  City  Council  and  the  Associa- 
IL  of  Commerce.  Racketeers,  bandits 
Ind  high  taxes  are  given  as  a  few  causes 
fiinf  is  driving  business  away  from  the 
•nr  There  have  been  removals  by  com- 
Ses  doing  hundreds  of  millions  in  busi¬ 
es  to  the  Indiana  district  bordering  on 
Take  Michigan.  Alderman  Horan,  who 
has  investigated,  and  has  called  a  meeting 
of  representatives  ot  the  manufacturers 
association,  the  Merchants  Club  and 
fading  bankers  says:  “The  situation  is 
ferious  when  huge  manufacturing  con- 
erns  abandon  a  city  like  Chicago  for 
nther  locations.  Millions  ot  dollars  are 
taken  away  from  the  city  annually,  and 
much  employment  is  also  removed  to  other 
States  and  cities.” 

Robert  P.  Lamont,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  deplored  the  rising  toll  of  Arnen- 
nn  accidents,  now  causing  95,000  deaths 
a  vear  in  a  radio  address  May  11  from 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
studio  at  711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City  It  was  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  ad¬ 
dresses  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  and  was  broadcast  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Not  only  are  there  now 
95  000  fatal  accidents  each  year,  but  al¬ 
most  10,000,000  persons  are  suffering 
some  sort  of  injury  by  accidental  cause, 
with  every  prospect  for  increase.  This, 
said  Mr.  Lamont,  is  “threatening  to  be¬ 
come  a  national  annual  calamity,  if  not  a 
disgrace  to  the  country.”  He  pointed  out 
that  the  National  Safety  Council,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  was  conducting  a  campaign  to 
inculcate  safety  in  the  national  mind,  but 
the  burden  depended  upon  the  individual. 
“The  trouble,”  said  Mr.  Lamont,  “is  that 
in  our  hurry  to  get  some  place  or  do 
something,  we  seem  to  be  growing  care¬ 
less  and  forget  our  instinct  for  self- 
preservation.”  The  efforts  of  safety  work¬ 
ers,  he  said,  were  being  overshadowed  by 
the  faster  pace  of  present-day  life,  the 
overcrowding  of  cities,  and  the  tremen¬ 
dous  industrial  development  of  recent 
years,  bringing  along  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  machines. 


Charles  E.  Snyder,  former  headkeeper 
of  reptiles  and  mammals  at  the  Bronx 
Zoo,  New  York,  and  so  skillful  in  his 
handling  of  snakes  that  he  had  escaped 
without  injury  from  many  dangerous  en¬ 
counters  with  cobras,  pythons,  moccasins 
and  rattlers,  died  May  13  in  Good  Sa¬ 
maritan  Hospital,  Suffern,  N.  Y.,  as  the 
result  of  a  rattlesnake’s  bite  received  the 
previous  day.  Repeated  injections  of 
rattlesnake  poison  serum  failed  to  save 
his  life.  He  was  bitten  twice  on  the  hand, 
one  bite  entering  a  vein  between  two 
lingers. 

Poison  gas  fumes  from  the  X-ray  room 
in  the  basement  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic, 
Cleveland,  O.,  following  a  deafening  ex¬ 
plosion,  took  the  lives  of  98  patients,  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses,  hospital  aids  and  rescuers 
May  15.  About  one  hundred  persons 
were  injured,  45  critically.  The  institu¬ 
tion  at  Ninetieth  Street  and  Euclid  Ave¬ 
nue  was  one  of  the  best  known  in  the 
country,  having  been  built  up  by  Dr. 
Ueorge  W.  Crile,  surgeon  and  technician, 
and  his  associates.  Dr.  Crile  saved  him¬ 
self  and  worked  for  hours  trying  to  re¬ 
vive  others.  Before  all  the  dead  were 
carried  away,  an  investigation  was  start¬ 
ed  by  two  Deputy  State  Fire  Wardens. 
The  State  Department  of  Safety  and  Hy¬ 
giene  sent  investigators  from  Columbus. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  poison  remained 
a  subject  of  diverse  opinions.  Pharma¬ 
cists  to  whom  the  gas  was  described  as  to 
its  appearance,  source  and  effects,  said  it 
might  well  have  been  bromine  gas,  but 
physicians  said  it  was  more  likely  to  have 
been  a  form  of  nitric  gas.  Because  pf  the 
many  chemicals  which  may  have  entered 
into  it  through  the  explosion  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  its  exact  nature  or  the  identity  of 
the  principal  poison  contained  in  it  may 
be  difficult  to  ascertain.  Most  of  the 
dead  were  trapped  without  a  chance  for 
their  lives.  Struggling  to  reach  stair¬ 
ways  or  windows,  many  of  them  so  ill 
they  could  hardly  move,  they  choked  and 
died  almost  as  soon  as  the  first  puff  of 
poison  hit  them. 


Edward  Pay  son  Weston,  90,  veteran  o 
more  than  1,000  athletic  events,  died  Ma; 
13  at  No.  201  Taaffe  Place,  Brooklyn 
He  had  been  in  ill  health  since  he  wa 
struck  by  a  taxicab  two  years  ag< 
’Daddy”  Weston  first  attracted  nations 
attention  as  a  professional  walker  whe 
he  made  Ms  historical  hike  from  Pori 
laud,  Me.,  to  Chicago  in  1867.  He  lef 
1  ortland  Oct.  29  and  arrived  in  Chicag 
m  less  than  25  days,  covering  1,328  miles 

.  hbe  use  of  motor  transportatio 

an  road  is  approaching  conditions  in  th 
united  States  is  indicated  by  “Facts  an 
iooSr^  .°/  the  Automobile  Industry, 
•  At  Edition,  published  by  the  Nations 
-Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mote 
^enicle  registration  outside  of  the  Unite 
1  ta,tes  now_  equals  7,285,000,  accordin 
7- orL^l Nation ,  which  compares  wit 
f.^rl000  registered  in  the  United  State 
n  pec.  31,  1919.  Automotive  freigl 
■lined  by  rail  lines  during  the  last  yea 
to  “ore  than  3,500,000  ca) 
pvt!a  Automotive  products  rank  first  i 
.  bert  of  manufactured  articles,  with 
.  1  v.a  u„e,  $500,174,431.  Motor  vehic] 

m  1928  amounted  to  $808,000,001 
rn<  .zona  the  States  in  increase  < 
motor  vehicles,  with  a  gain  of  16  pe 


cent.  California  has  the  most  automo¬ 
biles  in  proportion  to  population,  with 
one  car  for  every  2%  persons.  Motor 
truck  registration  in  the  United  States 
totals  3,113,999.  Passenger  car  registra¬ 
tion  is  21,379,125.  Total  registration  of 
motor  vehicles  is  24,493,124. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  Hoover, 
a  great,  admirer  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  has 
restored  the  Lincoln  Cabinet  room  and 
study  on  the  second  floor  of  the  White 
House  to  its  original  uses,  so  far  as  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  will  permit.  After  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  as  an  ordinary  guest 
chamber,  this  historic  room,  where  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  signed, 
again  has  become  the  Presidential  study 
for  evening  use. 

Sharp  increases  in  the  tariff  on  milk, 
cream,  flaxseed  and  window  glass  were 
ordered  May  14  by  President  Hoover  in 
an  effort  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost 
of  foreign  and  domestic  production.  To 
meet  mounting  Canadian  dairy  competi¬ 
tion,  the  President  went  the  limit  of  his 
authority  and  raised  the  tariff  wall  on 
milk  and  cream  50  per  cent,  while  in¬ 
creasing  the  duties  on  flaxseed  and  win¬ 
dow  glass  in  nearly  the  same  proportion 
as  a  protection  to  American  industries 
against  growing  competition  from  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Belgium  in  the  flaxseed  and 
glass  industries,  respectively.  Milk  and 
cream  are  in  the  pending  tariff  bill  for 
duties  higher  than  the  new  level  fixed  by 
the  President.  The  tariff  on  flaxseed  is 
increased  from  40  cents  a  bushel  at  pres¬ 
ent,  by  16  cents,  to  56  cents  a  bushel. 
On  milk,  from  the  present  tariff  of  2*4 
cents  to  3%  cents  a  gallon.  On  cream, 
from  present  tariff  of  20  cents  to  30  cents 
a  gallon.  On  window  glass,  increases  vary 
from  %  cent  a  pound  to  ILj  cents  a. 
pound,  depending  upon  size. 

The  farm  relief  bill,  including  the  ex¬ 
port  debentures  provision  so  strongly 
opposed  by  President  Hoover,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  May  14  by  a  vote  of  54  to 
33.  Immediately  after  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  appointed  conferees  and  directed 
them  to  insist  on  its  amendments,  which 
means  that  they  must  support  the  deben- 
tui'es  system  in  the  coming  clash  with  the 
House  over  that  issue.  Two  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  conferees,  Senators  McNary  and 
Capper,  voted  against  the  debentures  plan 
on  the  previous  test.  The  other  Repub¬ 
lican,  Senator  Norris,  voted  for  it.  Of 
the  two  Democratic  conferees,  Senator 
Ransdell  previously  voted  against  the  de¬ 
benture  proposal  and  Senator  Smith  was 
absent.  In  all,  nine  Senators  who  stood 
out  against  the  debentures  plan  in  the 
vote  the  previous  week  supported  the  bill, 
presumably  on  the  ground  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  see  farm  legislation  fail 
merely  because  the  controversial  system 
was  embodied  in  the  bill.  They  were 
Senators  Capper,  Couzens,  Cutting,  Mc¬ 
Nary,  Sliortridge,  Steiwer,  Thomas  of 
Idaho  and  Vandenberg,  Republicans,  and 
Ransdell,  Democrat.  Senators  Wagner 
and  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  who  were 
against  the  debentures  plan  before,  main¬ 
tained  that  attitude  by  voting  against  the 
bill.  The  latter  were  the  only  Democrats 
recorded  in  the  negative.  Thirty-one  Re¬ 
publicans  also  voted  “no,”  while  21 
Republicans  and  33  Democrats  were  reg¬ 
istered  in  the  affirmative.  Passage  of  the 
bill  followed  a  long  debate,  during  which 
Democratic  leaders  criticized  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  definite  plans  of  House 
leaders  to  refuse  to  receive  the  debentures 
amendment,  on  the  ground  that  “revenue 
legislation”  should  originate  in  the  House. 


Free!  This  Book  of 
Remarkable  Recipes! 

NEVER  before  a  recipe  book  just 
like  this — especially  a  free  one! 
A  book  devoted  entirely  to  sea 
food  dishes — unusual,  original  ones, 
too !  Dishes  you’ve  never  seen  before ! 
Dishes  so  appetizing  and  delicious  that 
they  make  everyone  trying  them  like 
to  eat  fish!  And  dishes  that  are  so 
easy  to  make !  For  they  are  made  from 
the  Gorton  Sea  Foods  —  which  bring 
you  fine  fish  rcady-to-use,  easy-to-use, 
pleasant-to-use,  and  furthermore  eco¬ 
nomical!  This  boob  shows  and  de¬ 
scribes  all  kinds  of  hot  and  cold  fish 
dishes.  Baked  fish  dishes.  Creamed 
fish  dishes.  Fish  loaf.  Fish  hash.  Fish 
rarebit.  Fish  omelettes,  etc.  Dishes  for 
breakfast,  for  luncheons,  dinners,  sup¬ 
pers — any  and  every  meal,  in  fact.  New 
taste  ideas  for  every  occasion.  You’ll 
revel  in  them.  Edition  is  limited — so 
send  for  your  copy  today.  Use  the 
coupon. 


Gorton-Pew  Fisheries,  Dept.  C., 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  my  copy  of  your  Free 
Beeipe  Book,  “Delicious  Pish  Dishes.” 


Name 


Address 


»  •  •  •  *r»  •  •  •  « 


Smash  Go  Prices— Rush  Orders  Now 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  you  can  buy  Kosemont  Quality  Leghorn  Chicks  at  9c  each.  This  is 
your  opportunity  to  save  and  make  money.  Rush  your  order  today.  We’ll  ship  promptly  and  hack 
our  shipment  with  the  Rosemont  Guarantee — "Complete  Satisfaction  to  Every  Customer.’' 


Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  June  2nd 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  or  R.  I.  REDS 

Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  . 

BARRED  ROCKS  or  WHITE  ROCKS 

Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  . 

WHITE  WYiANDOTTES 

Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  . 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Blood-Tested,  State  Certified  . 

MIXED  CHICKS  . 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID— SEND  CHECK, 

1,000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS — 10-12  weeks.  Immediate  Delivery,  $1  each  f.o.b.  Rosemont. 
1,000  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS — 10-12  weeks.  Immediate  Delivery,  $1.25  each,  f.o.b.  Rosemont. 
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67.50 

130.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

4.00 

8.00 

15.00 

73.00 

145.00 

3.75 

7.50 

14.00 

70.00 

140.00 

4.50 

9.00 

18.00 

87.50 

165.00 

3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

88.00 

RESS 

OR  POSTAL 

MONEY 

ORDER. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4,  Rosemont. 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Closely  culled,  well-kept  flocks. 
An  income  of  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  hen  is  made  annually.  Finest  quality  Baby 
Chicks,  postpaid— 25-S3.00;  5045.50;  100-$10.00;  500447.50;  1,000  $90.00. 

Largest  kind  Pekin  Ducklings ;  also  Indian  Runner  Ducklings — 

12-SS.75;  25-$7.25 ;  50414.25;  100428.00  ;  5004125. 

Our  shipments  must  reach  you  in  good  condition  and  in  due  time, 
or  we  will  refund  your  remittance. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WENEfeX  CHICKS/^ 


QUALITY  CHICKS  PRICED  LOW 

Our  prices  are  as  low  as  tlioso  asked  by  others  for  untested  stock.  Yet  every 
Wene  chick  comes  from  a  blood-tested  mating.  All  our  Leghorn  matings  are 
State-Supervised,  consisting  of  hen  breeders  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns,  Select  Matings  ,....$7.50  $14.00 

•White  Leghorns,  Wene-Ells  Matings  .  9.00  17.00 

Rock- Wyandotte  Broiler- Roaster  Cross  7.00  13.00 

Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  ...  8.50  16.00 

*Wene-Ells  flocks  headed  by  pedigreed  200-egg  cockerels. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  A,  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


$65.00 

80.00 

60.00 

77.50 


1000 

$120.00 

150.00 

110.00 


WENE 

i  St  ate-Supervised 
B  I  ood-Tcitcd 

k^HIC!<5 


All !  chick  shipments  sent  prepaid 
”*00%  Ltv®  ‘Delivery  <iuarunt»*ed, 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
—State  -  Supervised.  8-10  weeks. 
Jono  and  July  deliveries. 

Free  Folder  and  Mating  List 
Mailed  on  Request. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS  *9$ 


LAST  CHANCE  TO  SECURE  1929  PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

at,  these  low  prices.  You  can  buy  cheaper  chicks  but  none  better.  Order  from  the  original  pioneer 
■atehery  and  be  safe. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.50 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.50 

Wo  Prepay  Parcel  Post  and  Guarantee  Safi 
WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS — Immediate  delivery, 

A.  P.  A.  Certified  Matings. 

Pine  Tree  Hatclierv  ?jp*  R-  stockton.  new  jersey. 

*  sure,  ucc  nniLiiviy  jos.  D  Wilson,  Foun(ler  an(l  0wner  Slnee  ,892 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S 
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$1  each. 

express  collect. 

From 

Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


l$j}V  CHICKS  and  nn  Make  extra  profits  with  Huber’s  Reliable  Chick*.  At  thes« 
'  vrf  .  .  a,,u  prices  your  profit  is  assured.  Nineteen  yea is  oereful  develop¬ 
ment.  Order  from  this  ad.  20%  down.  Best  C.O.D.  if  you  wish.  Per  100 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  B.  C.  A  S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds  . $12.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  13.00 

Columbia  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas  . . . . 14.00 

Special  White  Leghorns,  BJ.  Minorcas  .  12.00 

Wh.  A  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  10.00 

Heavy  Assorted,  $10  per  100.  Light  Assorted.  $8.50  per  100.  6O0  per  100  less  on  orders  of  400 

or  mors.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


Jlx8Ft>,Xmhcrtt"Hofas<i 


COLONY  HOUSES 
for  Growing  Stock 

We  have  a  complete  line  of  Colony 
Houses,  some  prieed  as  low  as  $6.50 
each.  Also  Summer  Shelters  of  the 
popular  open-air  design. 

FBEE  CATALOG  shows  the  most 
complete  and  economical  line  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Pigeon.  Houses  and  Rabbit 
Hutches. 

Ep  vnnuc  nn  **••*«*, 

•  Ws  I  UUrfU  DU>  Randolph,  Mae*. 


BUY  FROM  A 
BREEDING  PLANT 

where  trapnesting  and  pedigreeing  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  for  many  yearB.  Lord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks 

are  guaranteed  to  pay  you  bettor  than  any  others: 
SIS  per  100;  *70  per  600;  6130  per  1,000. 
FREE  Vear  Book— 64  pages— 48  views. 


*8 train  White  Leghorn  Gbix  shipped  C.  0.8DP6r0rd!ir 

from  adv,  BROOK  SIDE  POULTRY  FASH,  HeAlitlerville,  Pa, 


8WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

1  EACH- F.O.B. 

9  ■  REDBANK,  n.  j. 

Order  Now  tor  July  Delivery. 

1095  OEPOSIT  BOOKS  YOUR  ORDER 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

KEI>  BANK _ NEW  JKItSF.V 

Quality  Baby  Chicks 

JUNE  AND  JULY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $10.00  per  100 

Barred  Kooks.  Beds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  .  18.00  per  100 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Bnff  Orpingtons..  14.00  per  100 
May  ft  more;  Aug.  $2  more;  Sept.  $4  more.  Onstomjhatch- 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10*  Light  and  Heavy  12«, 
All  Heavy  14e.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid  Live  delivory.  Send  for  foldsr.  SOHOENRORN’8 
HATCHERY. 840  Main  8t.,Haskensasb,N.  J.  Phone  1603  or  1604 


JERSEY  GIANT  CHICKS 

620  Pnr  Hundred— Juno  delivery.  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 
1006  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

LONOVUE  FARM  -  .  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


S.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  weeks  old.  Well  grown,  healthy  and  guaranteed 
to  satisfy.  From  Trapnested  •took  with  records  up  to 
316  eggs.  Free  circular.  Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 
Allen  II.  KulUley,  Prop.  Odessa,  N.  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  saw  your  advertisement  in  last 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  am  going  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  hoping  to  have  a 
good  deal  better  luck  than  from  the  place 
I  sent  last  year.  Their  roots  came  in 
powder  form,  and  I  sent  them  back,  and 
they  were  replaced  by  a  few  tiny  scraps 
of  roots,  only  a  couple  of  which  grew.  I 
gave  up  for  last  year  and  decided  never 
to  send  to  anvone  unless  they  advertised 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  J.  w.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  expression  of  confidence  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  by  one  of  our 
subscribers  is  sent  us  by  an  advertiser. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  subscriber 
will  get  a  “square  deal”  and  good  value 
for  the  money  sent  the  advertiser  in 
question.  The  slogan,  “I  buy  only  from 
It.  N.-Y.  advertisers”  is  a  much  used  one 
in  farm  communities. 

On  April  4,  1929,  the  Post  Master  Gen¬ 
eral  issued  a  fraud  order  against  the 
Restwell  Pajama  Company,  Long  Island 
City,  their  officers  and  agents,  charging 
them  with  using  the  mails  in  furtherance 
of  a  scheme  to  obtain  money  by  false  and 
fraudulent  pretenses,  representations  and 
promises. 

This  home  sewing  scheme  was  bulletined 
by  the  Bureau  on  January  8,  1929.  We 
pointed  out  that  the  promoters  were  seek¬ 
ing  to  dispose  of  sample  garments  for  .$2 
by  promising  employment  at  the  rate  of 
§3  per  dozen  for  sewing  pajamas.  No 
request  was  made  that  respondents  re¬ 
turn  the  sample  garment  for  an  inspec¬ 
tion  and  the  Post  Office  concluded  that 
the  scheme  was  calculated  and  intended 
to  sell  would-be  workers  material  for  a 
garment  for  $2  under  the  guise  of  fur- 
nishing  lucrative  homework. 

On  March  28,  Jack  Lester  and  J. 
Krasner,  the  operators,  were  receiving 
approximately  1.000  pieces  of  mail  per 
day.  During  a  period  of  51  working  days 
prior  to  that  date  5,038  money  orders  of 
82  were  cashed. — National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  Inc. 

New  York. 

This  easy-money,  work-at-home  scheme 
was  exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the 
past  Winter.  In  spite  of  the  activities 
of  the  Post  Office  officials  in  bringing  ac¬ 
tion  against  this  class  of  frauds,  and  the 
publicity  resulting,  it  appears  that  these 
pirates  had  duped  more  than  5,000 
women  and  robbed  them  of  $2  each.  It 
was  primarily  through  the  postal  service 
that  these  individuals  swindled  these  de¬ 
serving  women.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  de¬ 
partment  is  unable  to  nip  these  schemes 
in  the  bud  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
fraud  has  been  committed,  but  the  of¬ 
ficials  cannot  act  until  they  have  proof 
of  the  fraud.  That  means  after  some  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  swindled. 

For  quite  some  time  there  appeared  in 
your  paper  the  advertisement  of  A.  C. 
Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown.  Del., 
but  the  last  one  received,  the  issue  ot 
May  4.  this  did  not  appear.  Are  they 
reliable?  They  are  offering  chickens  at  a 
reduced  rate  ‘from  State-supervised  and 
blood-tested  stock  J-  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  discontinued  the  advertising 
of  A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del.,  because 
of  complaints  from  subscribers  which  Mr. 
Jones  refused  to  adjust.  In  two  cases  some 
of  the  chicks  that  died  were  examined  at 
an  agricultural  experiment  station,  which 
reported  the  chicks  were  afflicted  with 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  even  though  the 
eggs  were  alleged  to  come  from  blood- 
tested  stock.  Whether  the  blood  testing 
was  faulty,  the  analysis  incorrect,  we  do 
not  presume  to  say,  but  where  chicks  die 
and  there  is  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  the  hatchery  is  responsible  for 
the  loss,  we  feel  an  adjustment  should  be 
made  with  the  customer.  The  II.  N.-Y. 
does  not  care  to  publish  the  advertising 
of  the  poultryman  or  hatchery  refusing  to 
make  adjustments  in  such  cases. 

In  our  section  of  New  Jersey,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hackensack  and  as  far 
up  as  Montvale,  a  concern  calling  itself 
Main  Detective  Bureau  is  circulating 
very  extensively,  and  this  inquiry  we  are 
putting  to  you  on  behalf  of  one  of  our 

neighbors.  . 

This  concern,  as  per  its  circular,  claims 
to  do  “wonders”  in  collecting  hard  ac¬ 
counts.  It  states  that  “We  do  not  sue; 
we  pursue.”  It  claims  to  get  money 
from  a  stone  as  it  were  under  a  contract, 
ta  copy  of  which  was  shown  to  the  writer, 
and  which  means  nothing  to  the  poor 
fish  that  bites.  It  simply  agrees  to 
“make  a  report”  to  the  subscriber,  for 
which  service  the  subscriber  is  called  up¬ 
on  to  pay  $50  absolutely  in  advance. 
The  address  of  this  concern  is  350  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York.  f.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

We  do  not  know  the  above  detective 
bureau.  The  $50  advance  fee  means  that 


the  creditor  will  pay  the  alleged  bureau 
the  sum  of  $50  whether  any  claims  are 
collected  or  not.  In  principle  it  is  the 
same  Ostrander  scheme  employed  to  se¬ 
cure  advance  fees  from  owners  of  farms 
on  the  promise  to  sell  their  property. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  unqualifiedly  advises 
against  paying  any  money  in  advance  on 
the  promise  of  such  services.  It  is  time 
enough  to  pay  for  the  service  after  the 
desired  result  is  accomplished.  Promot¬ 
ers,  of  course,  prefer  “easy  money”  rath¬ 
er  than  be  obliged  to  earn  the  fee  before 
they  get  it. 

I  would  like  you  to  investigate  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Copper  Co.  of  Arizona,  also  the 
Southwestern  Securities  Corporation.  I 
have  a  receipt  for  112  shares  of  copper 
stock  for  which  I  paid  $100 ;  have  had 
same  since  Nov.  13,  1924.  I  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  and  a  blank  for  transfer 
of  stock.  J.  L.  w. 

New  York. 

We  have  no  information  in  our  records 
pertaining  to  the  Southwestern  Securi¬ 
ties  Corporation  and  considering  the  very 
uncertain  position  of  Central  Copper  and 
the  low  levels  at  which  the  shares  are 
currently  quoted  we  can  see  no  particu¬ 
lar  reason  for  substituting  the  stock  of 
the  Southwestern  Securities  Corporation 
for  that  of  Central  Copper.  The  circu¬ 
lar  enclosed  failed  to  disclose  any  pur¬ 
pose  for  this  exchange  of  stock  and  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Central 
Copper  situation,  being  of  so  question¬ 
able  a  character,  as  to  have  caused  sev¬ 
eral  States  to  disallow  the  sale  of  its 
securities,  that  any  attempt  at  reorgani¬ 
zation  by  interests  identified  with  that 
company,  almost  automatically  fails  to 
recommennd  itself  for  consideration.  We 
would  also  point  out  that  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  recently  disallowed  the 
sale  of  this  quasi  holding  company’s 
stock. 

The  Central  Copper  Co.  is  now  re¬ 
ported  to  show  substantial  assets,  and 
while  the  stock  is  of  doubtful  value  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  exchange  it  for  the 

Southwestern  Securities  Corporation, 
the  value  of  which  is  still  more  uncertain. 

Respondent,  a  corporation,  engaged  in 
publishing  magazines  and  books,  and  in 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  such  publi¬ 
cations  in  interstate  commerce,  and  in 
competition  with  other  corporations, 
firms,  partnerships  and  individuals  like¬ 
wise  engaged,  entered  into  the  following 
stipulation  of  facts  and  agreement  to 
cease  and  desist  forever  from  the  alleged 
unfair  methods  of  competition  as  set 
forth  therein. 

Respondent,  in  the  course  and  conduct 
of  its  business,  solicited  or  caused  to  be 
solicited  in  interstate  commerce  paid  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  advertising  matter  fea¬ 
turing  certain  products  or  devices  for 
sale  and  which  said  advertisements  and 
advertising  matter  it  accepted  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  of  its  magazines,  which 
said  magazine  containing  the  aforesaid 
advertisements  and  advertising  matter  it 
sold,  circulated  and  distributed  between 
and  among  the  various  States  of  the 
United  States.  Said  respondent  ac¬ 
cepted  or  caused  to  be  accepted  for  pub¬ 
lication  the  aforesaid  advertisements 
without  first  making  a  reasonable  inves¬ 
tigation  as  to  the  standing,  reputation  or 
reliability  of  the  individuals,  firms,  part¬ 
nerships  and  corporations  offering  said 
advertisements  for  publication,  and  with¬ 
out  first  making  reasonable  investigation 
as  to  the  truth,  or  accuracy  of  the  rep¬ 
resentations  and  statements  as  set  forth 
and  contained  in  said  advertisements  and 
advertising  matter.  In  the  course  and 
conduct  of  its  business  as  aforesaid,  the 
said  respondent  published  numerous  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  its  said  magazine,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  issue  or  edition  of  said 
publication  for  the  month  of  January, 
1929.  which  said  issue  was  circulated  and 
distributed  in  interstate  commerce  and 
included  therein  advertisements  and  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  containing  representa¬ 
tions  and  statements  as  follows: — Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

Following  the  above  paragraphs  from 
the  bulletin  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  a  long  list  of  subjects  adver¬ 
tised  which  are  characterized  as  fraudu¬ 
lent.  suggestive  and  indecent.  The  name 
of  the  publication  and  the  various  houses 
putting  out  the  advertisements  are  with¬ 
held.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  hold  the 
publisher  responsible  for  fraudulent  and 
indecent  advertising  is  the  most  practical 
plan  yet  devised  to  clean  up  the  columns 
of  the  offending  publications.  What  are 
known  as  “mail  order  sheets”  have  been 
a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  decent  men 
in  the  publishing  business  for  as  long  as 
we  can  remember.  Let  us  hope  this 
movement  will  eventually  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  faker  and  swindler  to 
reach  his  victims  through  the  public 
press. 


Eight 
Reasons 
Sor  Using 
Concrete 
Block 
and  Tile 


When  planning  your  new  farm  build¬ 
ing,  remember  Concrete  Block  and 
Concrete  Building  Tile.  They  are: 

Attractive — Permanent — Fire-safe 

Clean  and  Sanitary 

Ratproof — Rustproof — Stormproof 

Repair-free 

True  to  size  and  shape 
Moderate  in  cost 

Free  Booklet  Explains 
Construction 

Concrete  Block  and  Tile  lay  up  easily  and 
rapidly,  saving  much  time  in  construction . 

Mail  this  coujxm  to  o  filer  ntarest  you  _ 

Portland  Cement  Association 

347  Madison  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St.  Jenkins  Arcade  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  containing  Plans  lor  Concrete  Farm  Buildings. 

Name . - - - - - - - 

St.  Address  (or  R.  F.  D.) . - . - - - - - 

City . State- 


300 , 000  In  Use  the  World 

A  wonderful  engine  for  the  home, 
farm,  shop  or  mill.  The  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  pumping,  feed 
grinding,  shelling,  sawing,  cream 
separating,  churning  and  similar 
work.  Put  one  to  work  for  you  and 
watch  it  pay  for  itself. 

Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1895  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870 


Metal  Roofing 


KEYSTONECOPPER  bearing 

APEX-CALVa’nized 


roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Mounds ville,  W.  Va. 


miimimmiimmimimimmiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

If  you  keep  only  ten  °r  » 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Pront  in 
knowing  just  ho.w 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time,  simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 


WONDS’ 

ULTRY 

COUNT 

OK 


CRAINE-LINE  SILOS 

on  America’s  Finest  Estates 


THE  appearance  of  the 
Craine  Silo  commend*  it 
to  the  owner  of  a  country 
eitate.  His  architect  agree* 
with  him.  Moreover,  his  pure- 
bred  stock  will  not  be  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  frozen  silage. 
Being  a  keen  judge  of  value, 
he  appreciates  the  practica 
money-making  features  ot  a 

Craine. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog! 

Revised  edition  containing  in¬ 
formation  on  silo*  and  silag 
that  should  be  in  the  «a"d* 
of  every  stock  raiser.  L»s 
few  of  the  names  pf  Cram 
owners  who  are  also  in  W 
Who.”  Let  our  representative 
call  and  personally  explain 
Craine-Line  Silos. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

70  Adam*  St. ,  Nsrwich.  N.  Y. 


[)el-Mar-Va  6,090  Square  Miles 
Finest  Agricultural  Opportunities 

*  tliree  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid 
W,?™te  highways  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
0  „  «nd  Washington  markets.  Pennsylvania  Itail- 
i,0h  sv^em  permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable 
rrmare  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town 
rli!T  waterfront  homes,  low  priced.  Good  schools,  low 
,r'  c  Handsome  descriptive  booklet  FREE.  Address 
laV  llEl'  MA  It-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Reliable  over  50  years.  Develop  your 

own  business  near  home. 

M.  C.  MILL  (MAN  -  TROY.  N.  V. 


MEN 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  nmst  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
anbscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  ov  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  | 

WANTED _ Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 

in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
r>0  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
i enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y, 

WANTED — A  voung  girl,  Protestant,  for  general 
housework  in  the  country,  no  cooking;  one 
who  would  rather  have  a  good  home  than  high 
with  old-fashioned  people,  where  the 
Bible  is  studied.  S.  J.  MAC  KENZIE,  317  West 
45th  SI.,  New  York  City. _ 

W\NTED — Young  or  middle-aged  man  of  good 
character  to  work  on  dairy  farm  on  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6452,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


WANTED — Person  of  good  character,  trust- 
worth'  and  clean,  who  wishes  to  work  in 
i  entry  ’for  cooking  and  assist  in  general  house¬ 
work  in  small  house  for  family  of  two  and  hired 
man  ideal  home  surroundings;  one  day  off 
re  week  position  permanent;  wages  $30  per 
month  ADVERTISER  6472,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  board  men  and  take  care 
of  boarding-house.  Apply  to  FRED  GAUNTT, 
Herdsman.  N.  J.  Agri.  Exp.  Station,  New 

Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Capable,  plain  cook;  honest  and  re¬ 
liable,  with  understanding  of  children,  in 
family  of  three  boys,  10,  6  and  4;  all  modern 
i-onvenifnces,  including  gas,  no  washing,  coun¬ 
try  village,  20  miles  from  New  York,  on  bus 
line;  salary  $60.  Reply  to  BOX  4,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  or  student  to  assist  at 
refreshment  concession,  Memorial  Park,  and 
do  other  work  around  a  small  place;  good  home 
and  wages.  A.  D.  HEMMELSKAMP,  Bethel, 

Conn. 


WANTED— Couple  without  children  on  small 
poultry  farm;  man  for  outside  work;  wife  as 
rook  and  general  houseworker;  five  in  family; 
all  modern  conveniences;  no  other  help  kept; 
replv.  civing  ropy  of  reference  and  wages  ex- 
pert'ed  E.  T.  JANNEY,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED— Man  for  part-time  work  on  a  small 
farm.  E.  C.  SNYDER,  Bloomington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Good  man  for  dairy  and  general 
farm  work;  must  be  good  milker,  of  good 
habits  and  good  worker;  state  salary.  JAMES 
A.  TEN  EYCK,  Pluckemin,  N.  J. 


sTNCI.E  man,  under  35,  educated,  knowledge  of 
dcirv  industry;  in  share  basis  proposition. 
ADVERTISER  6483,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy  or  man  for  farm  work;  steady 
job:  state  wages  and  particulars'.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  6484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  cook  in  boarding-house 
with  accommodations  for  50  guests  through 
November;  only  those  with  past  experience  need 
apply ;  salary  commensurate  with  ability;  state 
qualifications  in  full  with  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6485.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand,  single,  for 
truck  farm:  good  wages  to  right  man.  Phone 
Westfield  2370  or  write  to  YVM.  HECK  MANN, 
Springfield  Road,  Mountainside,  N.  J.  Near 

Westfield. 


"ANTED — A  general  all  around  farm  worker 
for  a  Guernsey  stock  farm  in  Orange  County; 
must  be  good  milker,  good  with  horses  and 
bke  and  take  an  interest  in  his  work;  no 
cigarettes  or  drinking;  steady  position,  good 
home  condition  and  $50  a  month  to  start.  F.  W. 
tOREY,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

"ANTED — A  single  man  to  drive  team  and 
Cleveland  tractor  and  know  how  to  take  care 
of  machinery  on  farm;  wages  $100  per  month 
with  hoard.  ADVERTISER  6499,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


"ANTED — Blacksmith,  good  horseshoer;  young 
man  preferable;  for  country  shop;  Westches- 
!:'r  County.  ADVERTISER  6500,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


ANTED — First-class  man,  single  preferred 
tor  herdsman ;  must  understand  breeding  and 
™  tp  deal  with  common  veterinary  troubles 
«no  thoroughly  understand  sanitation,  low  bae- 
' na  "°unt  to  be  his  specialty;  must  be  trust- 
orthy  and  able  to  handle  men;  reply  with  all 
particulars  to  BOX  294,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


AN  ted — Experienced  married  man  on  t 
arm;  good  teamster;  wife  to  board  me: 
pei'  month  each;  pay  $100  per  montl 
1 1 '  v t t.-'t  11 11 1  s d c d  house,  potatoes  and  i 
UAN1EL  AY.  DICKERSON,  Shelter  Island,  I 


,ii  Farmer-gardener,  capable  of  rai: 

IDF  'vages  for  the  right  n 

tv,,,«  Mountainside,  N.  ,J.  Ph 

"estfield  1629 

^by,  ”eatj  refined,  fond  of  children,  to 
family  *  little  girls  in  small  house; 

t... "ashing ;  good  home;  wages  $40  st 
1039  u-  reference  necessary.  Write  L 

_  "est  Broadway,  Woodmere,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 

man 


\  FP.TTo1SUk  .and  do  light  farm  work. 

CrER  6496,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


'iKmin  t*1811  10  w°rh  on  farm;  wife  tc 
v  1RT1<f t»k  i--?1,ust  have  A"1  references. 

_ :  ‘>-,03,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


’■efirenc^P  i  around  farmer,  with 

New- York ei  EBTISER  6504,  care  R 


GIRL  for  general  housework,  cooking  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary;  modern  country  home; 
$12;  references  required.  HARRY  BOICE, 
Martinsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Gardener,  farmer  and  caretaker; 

Long  Island;  best  references  for  reliability 
required;  married,  without  children;  $100  and 
cottage.  AVrite  or  call  DR.  FLOYD,  114  E. 
54th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Married  working  dairyman  July  1, 
in  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department,  Cor¬ 
nell  University;  will  have  direct  charge  of  the 
feeding,  breeding  and  management  of  all  dairy 
cattle  and  the  production  of  milk;  apply  in  own 
handwriting  giving  full  details  of  training  and 
experience;  state  salary  expected  with  no  per¬ 
quisites;  house  will  be  provided  at  $25  per 
month  rent.  DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBAN¬ 
DRY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  dry-hand  milkers,  three  times 
milking;  fine  location,  good  home  and  board; 
state  experience,  references  and  wages  expect¬ 
ed.  BOX  294,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Plain  eook  for  Summer  resort;  may 
bring  daughter.  R.  WEAVER,  9259  224th 
St..  Queens  Village,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


COOK,  white,  Protestant,  wanted  for  large 
family;  coal  range;  $80.  ADVERTISER  6501, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MEN  familiar  with  hauling  logs  and  tractor 
operated  sawmill;  send  experience,  references 
and  wages  expected.  D.  AVRIGHT,  Bayville, 
N.  J. 


AVANTED — Protestant  couple,  white;  woman, 
cook -housekeeper  for  rest  home  of  10;  man 
for  general  farm  work;  all-year  position;  first- 
class  references  required.  Reply  MRS.  FARN- 
LIAM  YARDLEY,  Llewellyn  Park,  AVest  Orange, 
N.  J. 


JUNE  1,  reliable  man  and  wife  for  general 
work  on  farm  and  in  house,  where  are  Summer 
boarders;  give  reference,  ages  and  wages. 
J.  AV.  DAVIS,  North  Elba,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  May  28,  a  woman  desiring  to 
learn  the  tourist  inn  business,  to  assist  in 
cooking  and  work  of  a  small  high-class  tourist 
inn;  in  return  lo  receive  board,  room,  reason¬ 
able  pav  and  valuable  training  from  a  college 
graduate  experienced  in  the  business.  BOX 
Yr-862,  Newtown,  Conn. 


AVANTED  at  once,  man  to  work  on  up-to-date 
poultry  farm  in  Westchester  County;  state 
age,  height,  weight,  experience;  send  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter;  position  permanent  for 
right  man;  good  home  surroundings;  wage  $50 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  6502,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 


GARDENER,  farm  manager,  familiar  with  im¬ 
provements,  maintenance,  production,  desires 
appointment  offering  opportunities  with  com¬ 
pensation  commensurate  with  services  and 
ability;  married,  aged  40,  adult  family.  P.  O. 
BOX  1081,  Stamford,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  thoroughly 
experienced,  single,  desires  position  where 
honest  effort  and  hard  work  are  appreciated. 
ADVERTISER  6441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager' open ;  lifetime,  practical,  scien¬ 
tific,  experience  all  branches;  have  big  paying 
method,  industrial  farming;  retaining  fat,  elimi¬ 
nation  leaches,  waste  production;  products, 
labor,  construction;  unsurpassed  profitable  mar¬ 
keting  plans,  assuring  success;  highest  cre¬ 
dentials.  ADVERTISER  6468,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  poultryman, 
capable  of  taking  entire  charge.  ADVERTIS- 
ER  6457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANT  position  cn  poultry  farm;  experienced 
handyman,  always  dependable,  honest,  35 
years  old,  single;  $60.  DuBOIS,  697  Lenox 
Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT-AMER1CAN  seeks  permanent 
position,  year  round,  in  country  home;  excel¬ 
lent  eook,  no  laundry  or  heavy  work;  compan¬ 
ionable  to  invalid  or  elderly  person.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG  boy  of  17  wants  work  on  farm  for 
season;  good  milker;  with  Protestant  family. 
MERRITT  DOAVNER,  74  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Rural  school  by  experienced  teacher; 

best  references.  HARRY  FRENCH,  Rieh- 
mondville,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  American  woman  with  child  desires 
position  as  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  6481, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager  on  private  or  commercial  estate;  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  farming  and  dairying; 
open  for  position  at  once.  ADVERTISER  6477, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  painter,  paperhanger  and  poul- 
tryman;  life  experience,  no  tobacco  or  liquor; 
wife  poultry  woman ;  no  children;  want  to  build 
and  manage  commercial  plant;  high-grade  propo¬ 
sition  only.  ADVERTISER  6476,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman  wants  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSEMAID,  refined,  educated,  Protestant- 
Anterican  young  lady,  city  or  country,  hospi¬ 
tal  experience,  ample  references,  only  first-class 
position  considered.  ADVERTISER  6482,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GERMAN  farmer,  40,  single,  sober,  reliable, 
willing  worker,  wants  permanent  position 
large  poultry  farm;  $50  start.  VON  RECKE, 
care  Kube,  541  West  156th  St.,  Apt.  4,  New 
York  City. 


ENGLISH  shepherd  seeks  position,  life  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  6491,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  competent,  wants  position  on  es¬ 
tate;  can  do  interior,  exterior  work,  painting, 
glazing.  ADVERTISER  6488,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman-caretaker,  with 
small  herd  on  private  place;  understands  feed¬ 
ing  test  cows  and  raising  calves;  good  butter- 
maker;  single,  age  35,  American-Protestant;  can 
give  the  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  6490, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  poultryman,  37,  small  family,  all¬ 
round  expert,  17  years’  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  experience  commercial  and  private  farms; 
will  make  any  farm  pay  good  profits  in  short 
lime;  first  class  references;  state  particulars 
and  wages.  ADVERTISER  6487,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


HERDSMAN,  test-cow  man:  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren:  wishes  position  with  purebred  herd; 
good  buttermaker  and  calf  man;  best  references. 
EOX  217,  AVhitehouse,  N.  J. 


GERMAN,  50,  steady,  wishes  position  on  fruit 
and  chicken  farm.  HENRY  MULLER,  513 
East  5th  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  NEAVTOAVN  High  School.  New  York  City, 
wishes  to  secure  Summer  work  for  boys  taking 
the  agricultural  course.  Jobs  are  desired  on 
dairy,  poultry  and  fruit  farms,  and  also  on 
country  places,  estates  and  Summer  camps.  The 
wages  vary  from  $15  to  $50  a  month  with  board, 
depending  on  the  age  and  experience  of  the 
boys.  Address.  U.  P.  ARMSTRONG,  Newtown 
High  School,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


TWO  efficient  college  girls  want  position  of 
complete  charge  of  home  for  the  Summer. 
ADVERTISER  6494,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRAINED  nurse,  educated,  refined,  middle-aged, 
Protestant,  healthy,  neat,  efficient,  desires 
care  invalid  or  aged  couple;  country,  Summer; 
permanent;  fair  remuneration.  8803  90th  St., 
Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  wanted — Working  herdsman,  single, 
careful  feeder  and  A-l  man  with  cows;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  6497,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  sheepman  offers  his  services  in 
establishing  or  managing  a  suitable  flock  on 
a  track  of  misused  land,  estate  or  cutover 
land;  no  stock  will  put  your  land  to  more  profit¬ 
able  use  than  sheep.  They  lend  dignity  and 
charm  to  your  homestead.  They  require  less  ex¬ 
pensive  buildings  than  other  stock  and  if  prop¬ 
erly  established  pay  returns  quicker.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  care  and  landscaping  of  woodland  and 
know  how  best  to  blend  this  and  all  general 
farm  activities  into  a  useful  and  economical 
sheep-breeding  unit.  Let  me  know  the  acreage 
and  character  of  your  land  and  I  will  tell  you 
about  its  suitability.  HEATON  MANICE,  115 
North  19th  Street,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  33.  life  experienced,  highly 
skilled  all  phases.  ADVERTISER  6498,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  Irishman,  experienced  all  around 
farmer  and  handy  man,  willing  to  work  for 
small  salary  for  light  work;  references  fur¬ 
nished.  ADVERTISER  6506,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

BUY  76  acres  in  Trumble  County.  Ohio;  fair 
buildings;  near  cement  road,  near  country  club; 
nice  high  land;  a  dairy  farm  for  $3,000,  $1,200 
cash;  no  agent.  JERRY  E.  MILLER,  Rt.  1, 
Middlefield,  Ohio. 


$1,000  GETS  tourists’  lodge,  Albany-Buffalo 
Turnpike;  large  house,  newly  painted,  furni¬ 
ture;  price  $3,000.  LUTHER  SNIDER,  Car¬ 
lisle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Most  complete,  up-to-date  poultry 
plant  in  Pennsylvania,  stock  3,500  breeders; 
5,000  brooding  capacity.  ADVERTISER  6449, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THIS  is  your  chance — 514  acres  land  in  Virginia 
on  James  River;  two  good  buildings;  in  a 
village  of  600  population;  no  waste  land;  $800. 
A.  HALL,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Stocked  and  equipped  farm;  rental 
may  be  paid  in  supplies  to  owner;  state  ex¬ 
perience;  immediate.  ADVERTISER  6467,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres  cleared,  mile  to  Stony 
Brook  station,  2  minutes’  walk  to  St.  George’s 
golf  course,  on  good  road;  suitable  for  develop¬ 
ment;  $5,000,  terms  to  suit.  B.  MATUSKY, 
Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


500-ACRE  farm,  Adirondack  Mountains,  near 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. ;  15-room  house,  2  baths, 
stone  fireplace,  2  barns,  ice  house,  2  poultry 
houses;  trout  stream  large  enough  for  hydro¬ 
electric  plant;  one-fifth  in  woods;  maple  sugar 
grove;  10  cows,  18  sheep,  2  horses,  implements; 
milk  sells  at  9  cents  per  quart  wholesale  in 
Lake  Placid;  big  opportunity  for  subdivision; 
all  game;  joins  thousands  of  acres  of  State 
forest;  10  minutes  from  golf  course;  agents 
protected.  B.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  North  Elba, 
Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  lease,  sheep  farm,  from  150  to 
200  acres;  good  buildings  and  sheep  fenced; 
this  side  Albany  N.  Y.  BOX  323,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  a  6-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm  in 
village  of  Philrnqnt,  N.  Y.,  8-roont  modern 
house,  all  improvements,  150  fruit  trees  on 
place,  for  a  small  State  road  dairy  farm.  J.  F. 
STAWITZKE,  Box  669,  Philmont,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  equipped  modern  broiler  farm,  Wicomi¬ 
co  County,  Md.,  on  the  State  road;  farm 
cleared  $2,000  in  past  four  months;  very  rea¬ 
sonable;  no  agents;  for  full  particulars  write 
ADVERTISER  6473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  rent:  120  acres,  about  half  way  be¬ 
tween  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  land 
in  fine  shape  and  very  productive;  18  acres 
prime  apple  orchard;  6-room  house  and  fine 
barns;  about  half  mile  off  improved  road;  good 
opportunity  for  farmer  with  equipment;  will 
rent  on  shares  or  flat  rental.  F.  &  G.  FUR 
CO.,  145  W.  28th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE,  country  home,  12  rooms,  large 
porch  three  sides  of  house,  wonderful  view, 
shade  trees,  fruit;  5  acres  land;  near  large 
developments;  8  miles  west  of  Newburgh;  bar¬ 
gain  quick  sale.  GEORGE  G.  BRUNDAGE, 
Owner,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  200-acre  dairy  farm, 
fertile  soil,  wonderful  pasture:  near  Syracuse; 
attractive  terms.  ADVERTISER  6478,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  privilege  of  buying, 
small  farm  suitable  for  poultry;  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6479,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  10  miles  east  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  200  acres,  35  acres  of  woodland,  the 
rest  under  cultivation  and  pasture;  600  fruit 
trees;  35  head  of  cattle,  3  horses  and  all  farm 
implements;  buildings  in  good  condition;  price 
$18,700  and  $7,000  down;  for  further  informa¬ 
tion,  write  to  MR.  THOMAS  ANANOVICIL 
East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Owner  retiring,  offers  old  estab¬ 
lished  hotel  and  lunch  room  business;  main 
road  Blue  Point  Section.  Long  Island:  terms: 
brokers  protected.  ADVERTISER  6475,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  dairy  farm,  150  acres, 
most  beautiful  section  Eastern  Pennsylvania; 
profits  can  pay  off  place  in  couple  years.  WM. 
SEIDEL,  Washing  ton  vi  lie,  Pa. 


SARATOGA  battlefield  farm,  132  acres;  con¬ 
crete  highway;  suitable  for  country  estate, 
recreation  park  or  stock  farm;  good  9-room 
house;  fruit;  electricity,  bus;  we  run  road 
stand,  gas,  tourists.  RAY  STEVENS,  Sebuyier- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 54-acre  farm  or  country  home.  10 
miles  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.;  goes]  condition; 
price  $4,300.  R.  SCHWALB,  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale  in  Worcester  County,  Md. :  70 
acres  cleared,  70  acres  in  timber;  splendid  lo¬ 
cation,  at  a  sacrifice  price;  reason  for  selling, 
sickness;  if  interested  write  ADVERTISER 
6492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  poultry  farm,  $500  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  terms;  over  5  acres,  good  dwelling,  lien 
capacity  500  or  more,  within  100  miles  New 
York;  give  full  details;  don’t  write  unless  you 
can  meet  these  requirements.  ADVERTISER 
6480.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT  for  Summer  season  nice  7-room  cot¬ 
tage,  quiet  place,  mile  State  road;  will  fur¬ 
nish  if  occupant  can  be  found;  write  for  full 
particulars;  also  for  sale.  2  sets  rustic  furni¬ 
ture,  marvelous  beauty.  SAYBltOOK  VALLEY 
FARM,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 


260-ACRE  farm  for  sale  with  3  big  barns,  8- 
roont  house,  30  head  clean,  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys,  1  registered  bull,  5  head  horses,  80  chick¬ 
ens,  all  farm  machinery,  1  grain  thrasher,  16- 
horsepower  engine;  it  is  a  wonderful  location 
here,  and  also  in  a  Summer  resort  section;  3 
miles  fiom  a  lake;  120  miles  from  New  York- 
City;  it  will  sell  for  a  reasonable  price  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sickness.  ADVERTISER  6493,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Just  off  concrete  county  road,  4- 
room  frame  bungalow,  1  acre  of  good  land, 
strawberry  bed,  poultry-house  18x30,  combi¬ 
nation  feed  and  brooder  12x20,  one  brooder- 
house  10x12;  quick  sale,  $1,200.  Address  DAN’S 
smoke  SHOP,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


135- AC  RE  farm  for  sale;  one  14-room  colonial 
house,  all  modern  improvements;  cow  barn, 
horse  barn,  garage,  chicken  coop,  brooder-house, 
other  buildings,  all  in  good  condition;  located  6 
miles  from  Norwich,  Conn.;  price  $8,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  country  property,  good  8- 
room  house,  furnace,  electricity,  phone  avail¬ 
able;  38  miles  from  New  York;  suitable  for 
Summer  residence;  good  water,  shade  trees, 
fruit,  garage,  near  State  road:  immediate  pos¬ 
session;  write  owner.  BOX  696,  38  Franklin 
Ave.,  Roekaway,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  80  acres  or  more; 

state  full  particulars^  and  price.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6505,  care  Rural  I?ew- Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  1’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60  lbs.,  $6.60;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.40;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  maple  syrup,  $2.50  gallon,  delivered 
in  fourth  zone.  CLARK  BRIGHT,  Bloomville. 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone,  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  -MAPLE  LANE  FARMS. 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


TWO  NO.  1  Lane  portable  saw-mills,  now  in 
use,  for  sale  cheap;  going  out  of  business. 
HARRY  B.  HICKS,  East  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE  prices  on.  our  pure  clover  honey, 

five-pound  pails,  $1;  34-oz.  jars,  55  cents; 
pound  jars,  25  cents;  midgets,  75  cents  pet- 
dozen.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland. 
Mass. 


BOARD  wanted,  gentlemen;  farm,  camp,  resort 
willing  to  help  work  as  part,  payment;  state 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6489,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  wanted.  MAPLBCREbT  FARM, 
Cottekill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


MR.  OTTO  GUISSEBERGER  come  home  at 
once;  from  HENRY  A.  LEWIS,  198  Vermont 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fairbanks-Morse,  32- v.,  3  y2  k.w. 

lighting  plant,  complete  with  batteries,  lumps 
and  dimmer  for  poultry;  perfect  condition  and 
cheap.  H.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


HONEY,  line  quality  clover  Autumn  flower  blend 
$5  per  60  lbs.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  V. 
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Ms/asrts 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Memories  of  the  West 

“1  remember,  I  remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  born.” 

It  was  a  little  two-room  log  cabin,  in 
what  was  then  the  “new”  part  of  South¬ 
western  Iowa.  Candles  furnished  our 
evening  light,  until  I  was  about  seven 
years  old,  when  the  “new-fangled”  kero¬ 
sene  lamps  came  into  pretty  general  use. 
Six  weeks’  revival  meetings  were  held  in 
our  country  schoolhouses  each  Winter, 
and  the  preacher  always  announced  that 
services  would  begin  “at  early  candle 
light.”  I  have  seen  a  few  grease  lamps, 
made  of  tin,  with  a  rag  wick,  and  have 
seen  an  improvised  lamp  of  a  rag  stuck 
in  a  saucer  of  grease.  The  tallow  was 
rendered  from  the  fat  beeves  we  butch¬ 
ered,  and  our  candles  were  “run  off”  in 
regular  candle  moulds,  that  hold  six  at 
a  time. 

One  of  my  grandmothers  still  possessed 
the  “fire  pan”  that  had  been  used  when 
she  was  a  girl  in  Pennsylvania.  She  said 
that  everyone  had  fireplaces  and  were 
supposed  to  keep  the  fires  well  banked. 
Sometimes,  though,  the  fire  would  die 
out.  Then  some  member  of  the  family 
took  the  fire  pan,  which  looked  like  an 
iron  corn-popper,  and  went  to  the  nearest 
neighbor’s  to  borrow  some  coals.  In  order 
to  get  home  before  the  coals  died,  the 
carrier  had  to  walk,  or  run,  as  fast  as 
she  could,  and  we  still  hear  some  old- 
timer  say,  “He  went  like  he  was  carry¬ 
ing  fire.” 

My  grandmother  rarely  used  matches, 
but  rolled  tapers  of  paper,  to  transfer 
fire  from  one  stove  to  another,  or  to  light 
her  candles. 

Most  families  raised  a  patch  of  sorghum 
cane,  and  someone  in  the  nearby  commu¬ 
nity  made  it  into  molasses.  How  tired  I 
used  to  get  of  the  strong  stuff,  and  the 
corn  bread  or  mush  that  helped  to  make 
the  daily  bill  of  fare.  Wild  strawberries, 
blackberries,  gooseberries,  grapes,  plums, 
crab  apples  and  hazelnuts  all  grew  in  the 
timber,  and  I  still  think  the  perfume  of 
the  wild  crab  apple  the  \nost  exquisite 
of  all. 

Wild  Sweet  William,  toy’s  breeches, 
Johnny-jump-ups,  and  countless  other 
wild  flowers  grew  in  profusion,  and  I  be¬ 
gan  hunting  for  their  first  green  leaves 
long  before  they  could  be  expected  to  be 
up.  I  remember  seeing  one  big  flock  of 
wild  pigeons,  and  as  I  never  saw  but  the 
one  flock  it  must  have  been  shortly  be¬ 
fore  they  so  mysteriously  disappeared. 

Money  Avas  very  scarce  when  I  was 
small,  but  of  some  things  we  must  have 
got  more  for  the  little  we  had.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  when  I  was  about  eight  years 
old  (I  am  now  58)  I  had  50  cents  that 
had  been  given  to  me,  in  small  pieces. 
I  bought  four  yards  of  delaine,  at  12% 
cents  a  yard,  and  my  mother  made  me  a 
nice  dress,  mostly  covered  with  ruffles. 
We  then  had  big  'one-cent  pieces,  almost 
as  large  as  the  present  quarters.  We  also 
had  three-cent  pieces  of  silver,  about 
three-fourths  the  size  of  the  present  dime. 
Until  about  the  time  I  was  eight  years 
old,  wo  all  rode  on  chairs,  or  a  hoard  laid 
across  the  wagon  bed.  My  father  then 
bought  a  spring  seat,  and  I  remember 
that  one  of  my  aunts,  who  liked  to  be 
“stylish,”  borrowed  it,  for  its  first  use. 
Some  of  us  youngsters  cried,  for  we 
wanted  the  first  ride  on  it.  We  never 
had  a  “party”  in  my  young  days,  but  on 
our  birthdays  our  mother  sometimes 
made  a  cake,  or,  better .  still,  made  a  big 
batch  of  molasses  taffy  and  stirred  in  a 
lot  of  hazelnut  “goodies.”  Our  houses 
were  small,  and  poor,  and  cold.  Our  food 
was  monotonous,  health  conditions  bad ; 
we  had  no  telephones,  radios  or  automo¬ 
biles.  Do  I  long  for  “the  good  old  days”? 
No,  I  do  not.  mhs.  r.  u. 


Trouble  With  Estate 

In  1911,  when  seriously  ill,  I  signed  all 
my  property  over  to  my  wife.  Since  then 
I  have  regained  my  health  but  never 
straightened  the  matter  up.  Since  then 
we  lost  our  children.  In  1917  we  adopted 
a  baby  girl  and  boy.  In  1923  my  wife 
died  very  suddenly.  I  found  she  had  made 
a  will  giving  everything  to  the  children. 
This  will  is  invalid,  as  she  failed  to  make 
affidavit  that  it  was  signed  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  witnesses.  I  have  no  control  over 
this  property  and  wish  to  get  another 
deed.  c.  w.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  impossible  for  you  to  get  another 
deed.  You  do  not  state  whether  or  not 
this  will  was  offered  for  probate  and  re¬ 
fused.  If  it  was,  the  proper  step  for  you 
to  take  is  to  have  an  administrator  ap¬ 
pointed.  You  would  be  the  natural  per¬ 
son  to  be  appointed,  provided  there  is  no 
valid  objection.  N.  T. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— I NGERSO LI,  PAINT  HOOK 
nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Hillside 
Farm ,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y., 

mites,  “ During  the  past  fifteen 
years  we  have  used  automobiles 
and  trucks  equipped  with  various 
standard  tires,  with  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  Goodyears,  and  we  have 
always  felt  they  gave  satisfactory 
service.  Our  present  'family  car 


is  equipped  with  Goodyear  Tires. 
They  have  rolled  some  16,000  miles 
in  several  states  over  widely  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  roads.  All  appear  to  be 
in  good  condition  with  the  prospect 
of  several  thousand  miles  still  to 
go.  I  do  not  know  where  I  could 
expect  to  find  more  satisfactory 
service 


TRACTION  •  SAFETY 
VITALITY  -  LONG  WEAR 


What  puts  these  qualities 
into  a  tire l 

You  want  the  combination  of  these  things 
in  your  tires  for  country  road  driving. 

You  get  what  you  want  in  Goodyears. 

Every  one  of  these  desirable  qualities  traces 
directly  to  the  two  main  parts  of  a  tire:  the 
tread  and  the  carcass . 

In  both  these  main  parts  Goodyear  Tires  are 
definitely  superior. 

This  can  be  demonstrated: 

Press  your  hand  down  on  the  Goodyear  All. 
Weather  Tread.  Feel  the  grip  of  the  deep-cut 
sharp-edged  blocks,  placed  in  the  center  of  the  tread, 
where  they  belong. 

That  shows  why  the  Goodyear  Tread  imprints  its 
safe  and  slipless  pattern  on  the  road,  and  why  it  has 
superior  traction. 


^  Ask  any  Goodyear  Dealer  to  show  you  on  his  cord- 
**  testing  machine  the  greater  stretch— up  to  60% 
— in  Goodyear  Supertwist  Cord  over  standard  cord. 

This  extra  stretch  gives  the  Goodyear  Supertwist  Cat  ' 
cass  its  unmatched  vitality,  enabling  it  to  withstand 
road-shocks  and  continuous  flexing  without  pre¬ 
mature  failure. 


These  advantages  in  Goodyear  Tires  are  concrete  and 
real.  The  proof  that  they  are  popularly  appreciated 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  “MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON 
GOODYEAR  TIRES  THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND!” 


UNADILLA 

....the  strongest,  safest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  silo  on  the  market. 

Because  of  its  perfect,  air-tight, 
water-tight  and  frost  repelling  con¬ 
struction,  the  Unadilla  preserves 
every  pound  of  green  corn  or  other 
silage  put  into  it.  The  valuable 
juices  are  retained  and  there  is 
never  any  risk  of  mouldy  silage. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  big,  free  cata¬ 
log.  Learn  of  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted. 

Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

■M— ««— MWim  .1  ii 


Self-Feeding,  Non-Clogging, 
Ball-Bearing,  Gears 
Run  in  OH. 


Wet  leaves  cannot  wind 
up  on  lower  roller.  Im¬ 
proved  shear  cut  insured 
clean  cutting. 

A  World’s  Record 

The  GEHL  will  cut  and 
throw  green  corn  45  feet 
high  at  only  500  R.  P.  M., 
saving  power  costs,  yec 
filling  the  highest  silo  rapid¬ 
ly.  Electric  power  costs  as 
low  as  $1.75  per  silo.  Gas¬ 
oline  power  cut  ONE- 
HALF.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  have  our  catalog  and 
prices.  Write  today. 
GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

430  South  Water  Street,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


Spring-tension  rollers, 
nearness  of  rollers  to 
knives,  improved  fan 
blade  attachment  and 
gears  running  in  oil 
make  the  GEHL  the 
world's  lightest  running 
and  cleanest  cutting  silo 
filler. 


oritf 


raise 


crops  for 
Oroundhogs! 


Free  your  farm  from  these 
destructive  pests  with 


Put  a  spoonful  in  and  plug 
each  burrow' — then,  good¬ 
bye,  groundhogs!  The  dust 
combining  with  moisture 
forms  a  gas  which  gets 
them,  quickly,  surely. 
Safe,  economical,  takes 
little  time  and  labor. 


If  you  haven’t  a  nearby  dealer, 
send  us  your  order  and  you  il 
be  supplied,  express  collect : 
1-lb.  tin,  75c.;  5-lb.  tin,  S3, 
the  big  tin  for  greater  economy. 

Send  for  folder  A-13 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 
535  Fifth  Ave.  New  Vork 

420  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


American  Fruits 

toy  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.  n 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 

Yorker,  333  W.  30th  S«  New  York. 
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The  Orchard  Pollination  Problem 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  and  vital 
problems  of  the  orchardist  is  that  of 
blossom  fertilization.  The  many  fac¬ 
tors  of  temperature,  variation  in 
pollen  potency  and  time  of  blooming 
among  varieties,  need  of  bees  and 
other  insects,  effects  of  dust  and  sprays  on  blossoms, 
tree  vigor,  and  others  more  or  less  obscure  make 
this  one  of  the  most  puzzling  and  intricate  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  w’e  have  to  deal. 

The  experiment  stations  have  done  much  to  clarify 
the  case  and  have  demonstrated  or  suggested  that: 

1.  — Without  the  agency  of  insects  to  distribute 
pollen  little  if  any  fruit  can  be  expected  with  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  cherries,  etc. 

2.  — That  there  is  little  activity  among  these  in¬ 
sects  at  temperatures  under  55  degrees  Fahr. 

3.  — That  some  varieties  are  self-fertile,  others  can¬ 
not  be  fertilized  by  their  own  or  pollen  from  cer¬ 
tain  other  varieties,  while  some  varieties  have  po¬ 
tent  pollen,  which  acts  on  blossoms  of  most  other 
varieties. 

4 — That  tree  and  spur  vigor  influence  the  amount 
of  pollen  produced  and  the  ability  to  set  fruit. 

1  have  been  unable  to  learn  of 
conclusive  experiments  which  in¬ 
dicate  whether  non-poisonous 
dusts  or  sprays  applied  to  the 
blossoms  impair  fertility  or  not. 

Such  experiments  are  being 
made,  however,  at  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  laboratory  of  the  N.  Y. 

State  Experiment  Station. 

With  at  least  this  amount  of 
data  to  start,  it  has  been  most 
interesting  to  observe  the  set  or 
lack  of  set  of  apples,  especially 
McIntosh  last  season,  and  to 
watch  developments  this  Spring. 

Last  year  in  the  low?er  Hudson 
Valley  a  few  bright,  warm  days 
brought  out  nearly  all  varieties 
with  a  burst  of  bloom.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  one  of  the  earliest  to  open, 
was  followed  in  a  day  or  two  by 
the  later  Rome,  so  that  there 
was  an  abundance  of  varieties 
oi>en  during  the  height  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  bloom  to  assure  a  mixture 
of  pollen.  From  this  it  might 
be  assumed  that  nearly  all  va¬ 
rieties  would  overlap  sufficiently 
to  make  possible  an  exchange  of 
pollen. 

This  year,  however,  McIntosh 
opened  nearly  a  week  before 
Rome,  and  over  a  week  before 
Spy,  many  side  and  all  the  cen¬ 
ter  blooms  being  shed  before  the  first  Rome  buds 
burst.  Moreover,  there  have  been  few  hours  each 
day  when  the  temperature  has  reached  60  degrees. 
The  bees  have  seemed  to  shun  the  small  trees  of  the 
later  blooming  kinds  or  those  just  opening  and  pre¬ 
fer  the  more  mature  and  plentiful  blooms  of  the 
McIntosh.  From  this  it  would  seem  most  desirable 
to  have  as  pollenizers  varieties  that  will  bloom  pro¬ 
fusely  and  as  early  as  the  main  variety.  This 
scarcity  of  bees  in  the  smaller  trees  and  those  with 
scattering  blossoms  may  also  account  for  the  notori¬ 
ous  failure  of  young  and  top-worked  McIntosh  to 
set  as  well  as  mature  Wees  in  unfavorable  seasons. 

The  warmest  hours  this  Spring  brought  out  enough 
bees  in  our  orchards  to  cause  an  almost  constant 
hum  in  the  larger  trees.  When  the  air  was  near  60 
degrees,  however,  even  in  sheltered  hollows  in  the 
sunshine  bees  were  hard  to  find,  and  those  observed 
bad  to  linger  longer  than  in  warm  weather  to 
gather  the  more  sluggish  nectar  from  each  blossom. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  obvious  that  a  large 
nearby  bee  population  is  necessary  to  insure  a  visit 
to  each  bloom. 

In  the  past  many  orchardists  have  left  the  matter 
of  available  bees  to  chance,  trusting  in  those  kept 
by  neighbors,  or  to  wild  bees  and  bumblebees,  to 
fertilize  their  blossoms.  This  year  there  has  been 
much  moving  of  hives  by  beekeepers  to  near-by  or 
distant  orchards.  Some  growers  have  bought,  some 
rented  and  some  borrowed  the  bees.  They  have  sud¬ 
denly  risen  in  rank  and  are  respected  and  treated 
more  kindly  and  considerately  than  before. 

The  lowly  Duchess,  Alexander  and  even  Ben  Davis 


By  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

which  chance  to  be  near  a  block  of  McIntosh  are 
being  looked  upon  in  a  more  friendly  spirit  as  the 
source  of  needed  pollen,  and  have  been  spared  the 
executioner's  ax.  In  some  solid  blocks  of  McIntosh 
and  Spy  one  branch  on  each  tree  has  been  grafted  to 
a  kind  which  will  bloom  annually  at  the  same  time 
as  its  host,  and  vacant  spaces  have  been  planted 
with  trees  of  such  sorts  to  insure  available  potent 
pollen  in  future  years.  More  care  is  also  being 
taken  to  provide  frequent  pollenizers  in  new  plant¬ 
ings. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  cool  weather  the 
l  ees  avoid  the  slopes  and  ridges  which  are  exposed 
to  the  cold  winds  and  choose  the  sheltered,  sunny 
slopes  and  hollows. 

What  is  most  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
weather  is  an  uncontrollable  controlling  factor  in 
the  setting  of  the  fruit.  In  certain  locations  the 
trees  bloom  several  days  earlier  than  in  others.  I 
know  of  one  section  whex-e  those  in  the  valley  bloom 
two  weeks  earlier  than  those  less  than  a  mile  away, 
but  hundreds  of  feet  higher.  One  orchard  may  ex¬ 
perience  several  days  of  warm  sunshine  when  in 
bloom  and  be  well  fertilized,  while  another  blooming 


Fine  Bee  Pasture .  Fig.  334 

a  few  days  earlier  or  later  may  lack  the  necessary 
warmth  and  fail  to  set  fruit. 

A  careful  choice  of  location  and  varieties  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  bees  near  by  may  mean  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  success  and  failure  in  orcharding. 


Efficient  Spraying  in  Ohio 

By  C.  W.  Ellenwood 

‘HERE  are  no  trade  seci-ets  among  fiuxit-growers. 
Both  amateur  and  commercial  fruit-growers  will, 
almost  without  exception,  tell  their  fellow  fruit¬ 
growers  wThat  particular  practices  give  them  best 
results.  It  seems  to  be  habitual  with  fruit-growers 
to  fraternize  a  great  deal  with  other  fruit-growers  in 
their  own  community  and  State.  Many  of  them 
annually  visit  fruit-growing  sections  outside  their 
State.  Orchard  tours  by  groups  or  individual  or¬ 
chardists  are  quite  common.  Such  visits  usually 
occur  when  the  rush  of  spraying  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer  work,  like  thinning,  is  over,  and  before  the 
heavy  work  of  harvesting  Winter  apples  has  begun. 
Naturally  there  is  little  time  for  fraternizing  during 
the  early  spraying  season.  Present-day  spray  sched¬ 
ules  often  involve  almost  constant  spraying  from  the 
delayed  dormant  to  blooming  period. 

This  is  to  be  a  stoi\v  about  a  day  we  were  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  spend  in  the  orchards  of  the  W.  W. 
Farnsworth  Co.  at  the  height  of  their  spx-aying 
operations.  These  orchards  occupy  a  tract  of  some¬ 
thing  over  200  acres,  planted  solidly  to  fruit.  The 
orchard  is  mainly  apples,  but  also  with  sizable 
blocks  of  peaches,  plums  and  currants,  and  a  large 


and  increasing  block  of  sour  cherries.  The  farm  is 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Maumee  River,  a  dozen 
miles  south  of  Toledo.  The  soil  is  naturally  sandy 
and  practically  level.  It  is  also  well  underdrained 
with  tile.  Thus  it  is  an  easy  soil  to  cultivate,  and 
every  portion  of  the  orchard  is  readily  accessible  to 
tractor.  Because  of  the  contour  of  the  orchards  and 
textux-e  of  the  soil  the  orchard  was  completely 
motorized  more  than  a  year  ago,  tractors  being  used 
with  satisfaction  to  pull  the  heavy  sprayers  even 
under  adverse  weather  conditions. 

The  first  plantings  were  made  more  than  50  years 
ago  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  wdxo  from  that  time 
until  now  has  been  actively  interested  in  all  phases 
of  fruit-growing.  Across  the  public  highway  from 
the  W.  W.  Farnsworth  home,  W.  G.  Farnsworth 
located  and  established  an  orchard  almost  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  his  brother’s.  Iix  more  recent  years  W.  W. 
Farnsworth  has  taken  into  active  partnership  his 
son  Frank  and  son-in-law  Mr.  Young — the  farm  now 
being  incorporated.  W.  G.  Farnsworth  also  incor¬ 
porated  his  farm,  with  his  two  sons  gradually  taking 
over  the  active  management.  Since  the  death  of 
W.  G.  Farnsworth,  early  this  year,  his  elder  son 
Willard  has  assumed  the  man¬ 
agement  of  this  farm.  These  two 
fruit  farms  ai-e  known  widely 
for  the  quality  of  their  produce 
and  the  efficiency  of  operation 
throughout  Ohio  and  beyond. 

Not  only  has  W.  W.  Farns¬ 
worth  been  able  to  build  up  an 
efficient  farm  plant,  but  he  has 
found  time  to  devote  to  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  such  as  Grange 
and  church.  He  has  three  times 
served  his  district  in  the  State 
Senate  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  powerful  finance  committee 
of  that  body.  For  years  he  has 
unselfishly  interested  himself 
in  legislation  beneficial  to  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  and  has 
supported  at  all  times  the  State 
agricultural  agencies. 

When  we  saw  these  orchards 
the  trees  were  rapidly  coming 
into  bloom,  and  the  last  pre¬ 
blossom  spray  was  just  being 
finished.  For  most  of  the  apple 
trees  this  was  the  third  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime-sulphur  as  well  as 
a  doiunant  application  of  oil. 
Two  powerful  sprayers  were  at 
work,  both  being  pulled  by 
tractors,  and  one  of  the  spray¬ 
ers  also  taking  its  power  for 
the  pump  from  the  tractor. 
Another  sprayer  w^as  available  if  needed.  In  one 
section  of  the  orchard  a  duster  was  at  work.  There 
was  a  business-like  precision  about  the  way  things 
were  going  forward  that  left  a  feeling  of  admiration 
with  one.  You  could  not  help  but  feel  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  control  apple  scab  under  weather  con¬ 
ditions  altogether  favorable  for  the  development  of 
scab,  this  control  was  being  administered.  The 
foliage,  trunks  and  branches  gave  every  evidence  ot 
thorough  spraying. 

Each  spraying  outfit  was  manned  by  two  men, 
one  driving  the  tractor  and  one  operating  the  spray 
gun.  The  lai*ger  outfit  was  discharging  liquid  at  the 
rate  of  20  gallons  per  minute  through  a  single  gun 
under  a  pressure  of  375  lbs.,  as  the  tractor  slowly 
but  continuously  pulled  the  sprayer  down  the  row 
of  trees.  The  operator  in  this  case  wras  Mr.  Young, 
the  son-in-law,  with  Paul,  his  son,  driving  the  trac¬ 
tor.  The  gun  operator  only  attempts  to  spray  one- 
half  a  row  at  a  time.  He  rides  atop  the  sprayer,  but 
not  in  a  tower.  The  smaller  sprayers,  which  dis¬ 
charge  the  solution  at  a  little  slower  rate,  travel  les* 
rapidly.  When  applying  the  dormant  spray  one 
operator  with  each  oixtfit  is  on  the  ground.  For  the 
later  sprays  this  is  not  considered  necessary.  E'en 
with  high-grade  equipment,  often  weather  conditions 
are  such  that  the  Farnsworths  find  it  necessary  to 
spray  at  night.  Hence  each  sprayer  is  provided  with 
a  light  attachment.  They  have  found  night  spraying 
can  be  done  to  good  advantage,  having  applied  in  a 
single  night  more  than  7,000  gallons  of  liquid  with 
one  machine  manned  by  a  single  gun  operator.  The 
main  reason  so  much  solution  can  be  applied  with 
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a  single  machine  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
tanks  are  filled.  A  tank  holding  the  same  amount 
as  the  sprayers,  300  gallons,  is  mounted  on  a  truck 
;,nd  is  used  as  a  service  truck  for  two  or  three 
sprayers.  This  service  truck  drives  with  a  tank 
load  of  water  directly  to  the  sprayer  and  dis¬ 
charges  the  water  into  the  sprayer  and  in  two 
minutes  the  sprayer  is  reloaded  and  spraying  again. 

The  water  supply  comes  from  two  sources.  In  one 
section  of  the  orchard  it  comes  from  the  village 
water  system;  in  another  from  a  deep  well.  To 
speed  up  filling  the  water  tank  a  large  supply  tank 
is  mounted  on  a  platform  at  each  of  the  sources  of 
supply-  The  village  hydrant  is  too  small  to  fill  the 
tank  as  rapidly  as  desired,  so  the  water  from  the 
system  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  reserve  tank,  from 
which  it  drains  by  gravity  through  a  large  pipe, 
filling  the  300-gallon  service  tank  in  less  than  two 
minutes.  Much  the  same  plan  is  followed  at  the 
well,  only  a  small  engine  is  used  to  pump  the  water 
from  the  well  into  the  reserve  tank.  Everyone 
knows  the  relation  of  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  to  speedy  and  economical  spraying. 

Surely  here  is  an  orchard  where  due 
consideration  has  been  given  to  this 
item  from  every  angle.  The  whole  sys¬ 
tem  radiates  the  careful  thought  and 
plans  that  have  perfected  the  system 
now  in  use. 

Dusting  for  the  Farnsworths  has 
not  yet  got  beyond  the  experimental 
stages.  However,  a  powerful  duster 
taking  its  power  from  a  second-hand 
automobile  engine  was  being  used  to 
cover  one  section  of  the  orchard.  Above 
everything  else,  efficiency  is  the  watch¬ 
word  in  spraying.  The  strength  of  the 
solution  used  is  somewhat  less 
the  formula  usually  recommended.  The 
Farnsworths  place  timeliness  and 
thoroughness  of  application  first  in  im¬ 
portance  in  spraying. 

The  work  of  actual  supervision  of 
this  large  and  increasing  fruit-pro¬ 
ducing  plant  is  theoretically  divided 
between  the  son  and  son-in-law,  Frank 
Farnsworth  being  responsible  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  Mr.  Young  for  marketing. 

Actually,  son  and  son-in-law  co-operate 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  outsider  can¬ 
not  tell  just  who  is  in  command  of 
production  or  marketing.  You  are 
sure,  however,  that  a  steady  hand  is  di¬ 
recting  both.  Mr.  AY.  AAr.  Farnsworth, 
when  not  busily  engaged  in  legislative 
matters,  is  in  the  background  ready 
with  advice  born  of  experience 
of  hard  work. 

In  this  story  I  wanted  only  to  em¬ 
phasize  some  of  the  things  that  pro¬ 
mote  efficiency  during  the  spraying  sea¬ 
son.  Just  as  interesting  a  story  could 
lie  written  of  the  pruning  plan  and 
method  of  removing  brush :  of  the 
thought  given  to  fertilization  and  care 
of  the  soil ;  the  arrangement  of  the 
sales  room  where  much  of  the  fruit, 
cider  and  apple  butter  are  sold  direct  to  consumer ; 
the  experience  with  the  many  varieties  tested;  the 
management  of  the  large  storage  plant  and  the 
grading  rooms ;  the  methods  of  cost  accounting  and 
a  number  of  other  things  that  these  people  use  to 
make  their  organization  efficient.  There  were  colo¬ 
nies  of  bees,  almost  one  per  acre  for  each  acre  of 
bearing  orchard,  placed  advantageously  about  the 
orchard,  to  assure  proper  pollination.  Many  of  these 
bees  were  the  property  of  a  bee  specialist  with  whom 
the  Farnsworths  had  made  special  arrangement  for 
their  use  during  the  blooming  season. 

In  the  office  were  the  best  reference  books,  bulle- 
tins  and  magazines.  As  might  be  expected  a  part 
of  their  success  is  due  to  their  knowledge  of  how 
to  obtain  all  the  information  available  on  any  puz¬ 
zling  problem.  Experiment  stations  and  colleges 
have  been  frequently  called  upon  for  counsel.  Above 
everything  else  there  was  that  quiet  confidence  al¬ 
ways  associated  with  a  business  enterprise  which  is 
master  of  its  destiny. 


Illinois  Farm  Notes 

N  Central  Illinois  the  ground  was  white  (May  2) 
and  a  Spring  snowstorm  ranging  with  no  signs  of 
abating.  In  the  back  yard  the  lilac  bushes,  peonies 
and  Iris  were  flattened  to  the  ground  by  the  weight 
of  the  wet  snow.  Only  the  day  before  every  farmer 
was  in  the  field,  with  all  of  the  force  he  could 
muster,  working  overtime  to  get  his  ground  in  shape 
and  corn  planted. 


March  in  Illinois  was  sunshiny  and  warm,  and 
gave  promise  of  an  early  Spring — a  promise  which 
Las  not  been  fulfilled  for  farmers  in  this  section  for 
a  number  of  years.  Hopes  soared  high  for  early 
plowing  and  seeding  and  a  season  when  crops  might 
be  planted  without  a  strain  on  every  nerve  and 
muscle,  but  before  many  had  finished  seeding  oats 
it  began  to  rain  and  continued  intermittently  for 
weeks.  Only  those  who  were  able  to  do  consider¬ 
able  Fall  plowing  had  their  ground  in  shape  to  begin 
planting.  In  a  drive  of  75  miles  recently  only  one 
planter  was  seen  in  the  fields,  but  tractors  hummed 
on  every  side,  with  some  fields  containing  from  one 
to  two  tractors  and  several  horse  teams.  A  few 
farmers  were  raking  and  burning  stalks  preparatory 
to  plowing.  The  increased  use  of  the  big  team  hitch 
was  especially  noticeable;  many  men  using  five  or 
six  horses  to  a  gang  plow  instead  of  the  regulation 
four,  thus  doing  away  with  an  extra  man  while 
using  horsepower  to  the  best  advantage  with  the 
least  strain  on  the  horses. 


One  man  has  his  hired  man  run  the  tractor  all 
day  while  he  himself  runs  it  all  night.  Another 
plowed  all  day  and  until  2  o’clock  A.  M.  with  a 
total  of  18  acres  plowed  in  16  hours.  The  man  with 
80  acres  has  not  this  worry  and  strain,  but  few 
farms  contain  less  than  160  acres,  many  averaging 
240  acres. 

Only  one  who  has  carefully  watched  farm  progress 
in  this  area  over  a  period  of  years  recognizes  the 
great  changes  that  are  taking  place.  Poultry-raising 
and  dairying  are  rapidly  finding  a  place  on  Central 
Illinois  farms,  although  a  few  farmers  still  operate 
strictly  grain  farms.  The  majority  of  farms  disclose 
a  small  house  with  many  windows  and  a  length  of 
pipe  protruding  at  the  top,  denoting  the  existence 
of  the  brooder-house.  Many  times  the  brooder-house 
is  supplemented  by  the  incubator,  although  many 
purchase  day-old  chicks  from  a  local  hatchery. 

Grade  dairy  herds  are  gradually  being  replaced 
by  purebreds  on  many  of  the  better-kept  farms, 
while  an  occasional  farmer  specializes  in  feeding 
beef  cattle.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  toward 
selling  all  farm  products  on  the  hoof. 

While  most  farmers  keep  several  sows,  raising 
one  or  two  lifters  of  pigs  a  year,  some  specialize  in 
hogs,  raising  large  litters  which  are  scientifically 
fed  and  cared  for. 

The  application  of  lime  to  sour  soil  has  resulted 
in  the  general  growing  of  clover  and  Alfalfa,  while 
on  land  where  phosphate  has  been  applied  yields  have 
increased  markedly.  Most  farms  hereabout  support 


small  flocks  of  sheep.  A  few  years  ago  very  few 
sheep  could  be  found  in  this  region. 

The  increased  use  of  the  corn  picker,  combine, 
small  thrasher  and  sheller  has  made  it  possible  for 
a  small  crew  of  men  to  accomplish  a  reasonable 
amount  of  harvesting,  with  the  rate  usually  paid  to 
the  owner  for  such  service  applied  toward  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  machine.  This  method  relieves  the 
housewife  of  the  burden  of  feeding  a  large  number 
of  men,  insures  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  when  it. 
is  ready  and  keeps  the  money  (usually  paid  to  one 
person  outside  of  the  neighborhood)  working  for' in¬ 
terested  farmers  themselves. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill.  mbs.  thoba  m.  cakmean. 


Eastern  Shore — Nature’s  Garden  Spot 

BEYOND  a  doubt,  Captain  John  Smith  was  the 
first  real  publicity  man  the  “Old  Dominion” 
ever  acquired.  He  believed  in  community  develop¬ 
ment  and  co-operation,  and  he  could  write  excellent 
Chamber  of  Commerce  copy.  Hut  the 
beauty  of  Captain  Smith's  line  is  that 
he  didn't  stretch  the  truth,  and  the 
quaintly  phrased  narratives  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  exploration  which  stirred 
the  ultra  conservatives  of  Old  England 
and  infected  her  younger  sons  with  the 
“wanderlust”  is  as  applicable  in  1929 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  1608. 

Listen  to  this :  “Heaven  and  earth 
seemed  never  to  have  agreed  better  to 
have  framed  a  place  for  man's  habita¬ 
tion.”  Isn't  that  a  real  gem?  Really, 
the  doughty  captain  paid  this  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  A’irginia 
following  a  well-attended  afternoon 
tea  with  a  famous  Indian  chief  and  a 
personally  conducted  tour  of  the  ever¬ 
green-clad  country  now  known  as  the 
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seal  of  their  approval  for 
several  generations  upon  the  judgment 
and  foresight  of  their  ancestors. 

Considerable  Fertile  Soil 

Think  of  it!  Six  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  square  miles  of  fertile  soil  which 
“only  need  to  lie  tickled  with  a  culti¬ 
vator  and  hoe,  in  order  to  smile  with 
a  huge  harvest.”  A  growing  season 
which  permits  everything  but  tropical 
fruits  and  vegetables;  strong,  fresh  winds  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Chesapeake  dispel  the  sultriness  of 
Summer;  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sea  food  of  in¬ 
finite  variety  and  woods  and  waterways  abounding 
in  most  kinds  of  wild  game.  Is  it  any  wonder  then, 
that  for  a  century  and  a  half  the  independent,  home- 
loving  and  hospitable  Eastern  Shore  men  have  been 
willing  ro  swear  that  Captain  John  Smith  told  the 
truth?  I  util  recent  years  their  mode  of  living  was 
in  accordance  with  ins  belief  that  heaven  and  earth 
bad  given  them  something  upon  which  man  couldn’t 
improve. 

The  beautiful  old  homes  scattered  throughout  the 
two  counties,  are  not  impressive  because  of  their 
size.  Evidently  they  were  built  to  house  a  family, 
to  be  near  the  water  and  to  have  elbow  room.  The 
relics  and  ruins  of  other  homes  give  evidence  in  old- 
fashioned  gardens  running  wild  and  strange  varieties 
of  fruits,  that  the  Eastern  Shore  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  was  sufficient  unto  itself.  In  fact,  it  is  local 
tradition  that  though  the  sons  and  daughters  might 
travel  beyond  tin*  borders  of  the  shore  for  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touches  of  their  education,  they  always  re¬ 
turned  to  where  “Heaven  and  earth  seemed  never 
to  have  agreed  better  to  have  framed  a  place  for 
man's  habitation.” 

History  Repeats 

As  long  as  their  wants  were  limited,  the  Eastern 
Shore  man  could  raise  enough  of  everything  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  at  the  same  time  boun¬ 
tiful  nature  enabled  him  to  supply  a  large*  portion 
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Sheep  and  Lambs  on  the  Farm  of  G.  P.  Williams ,  Delaware  Co.,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  insists  on  ample  exercise  every  day  throughout  the  Winter,  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  yarding  and  barn  doors  never  closed.  Keep  the  sheep  field-minded  all 
Winter  and  have  some  nibbling  for  them  whenever  the  snow  is  off  the  ground. 
The  grain  teas  mostly  oats  fed  in  troughs  in  the  field  once  a  day.  The  roughage 
ivas  young-cut  pea-green  Timothy  in  the  barn  at  night  and  fodder  in  the  field 

by  day. 
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Mr.  11.  I).  Cede,  of  Connecticut,  sends  us  this  picture  of  the  two  yokes  of  Devon 
cattle,  and  the  rock  idiich  they  hauled  nearly  one-fourth  mile. 
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oi'  the  nation  with  farm  products  of  unusual  quality. 
The  shore  weathered  the  change  wrought  by  the 
war  between  the  States  with  little  decline  in  its 
population  or  resources,  and  the  World  War  gave  it 
ample  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  wonderful 
productivity  and  its  strategic  position  in  marketing 
what  it  grew.  Time  has  brought  a  new  era.  The 
shore  has  slowly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  economic 
changes  have  taken  place  throughout  the  nation,  and 
the  leaders  in  this  section  of  Virginia  realize  that  if 
they  wish  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  two  coun¬ 
ties  and  revive  a  pei-manent  condition  of  prosperity, 
they  must  meet  the  ever-increasing  competition  from 
other  agricultural  areas.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
if  Captain  John  Smith  were  to  return  to  this  region 
which  he  fii-st  placed  in  the  limelight,  he  would 
Pnd  ample  scope  for  his  energy  and  talents.  In  lieu 
of  the  dominant  personality  of  this  old  Englishman 
the  Eastern  Shore  people  are  striving  to  capitalize 
on  their  resources  and  are  employing  their  energies 
and  business  ability  in  putting  their  houses  in  order 
for  themselves  and  coming  generations. 

Linking  up  with  other  States  the  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Eastern  Shore  see  a  clear  path  ahead 
through  stabilization  of  early  Irish  potato  produc¬ 
tion.  They  are  using  all  agencies  for  research  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  sweet  potato  crop.  What 
this  means  to  the  initiated  may  be  explained  by  the 
statement  that  these  two  Virginia  counties  produce 
over  CO  per  cent  of  all  the  early  Irish  potatoes  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  United  States  and  over  40  per  cent  of 
all  the  sweet  potatoes  marketed  in  the  United  States. 

Essentially  a  trucking  area,  truck  crops  will  prob¬ 
ably  for  some  time  to  come  be  the  mainstay  of  the 
two  counties.  They  realize,  however,  that  it  takes 
but  little  overproduction  on  a  perishable  truck  crop 
to  break  the  market,  and  they  are  wisely  not  ex¬ 
panding  in  that  dii*ection.  Strawberries,  beans, 
onions,  cabbage  and  broccoli  still  fit  in  their  crop 
rotation.  This  year  they  are  making 
a  determined  effort  to  start  dairying 
on  a  small  scale,  with  an  average  herd 
of  three  or  four  cows,  solely  for  the 
production  of  raw  milk  for  northern 
markets.  They  have  already  advanced 
somewhat  too  rapidly  in  the  matter  of 
poultry  production,  Accomac  winning 
second  place  among  the  counties  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  Steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  standardize  their  poultry 
products  and  to  earn  for  the  shore  the 
same  reputation  for  grading  and  qual¬ 
ity  as  it  has  already  acquired  through 
its  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes. 

It  has  also  gradually  dawned  upon 
them  that  it  isn't  what  you  make  that 
counts,  but  what  you  save ;  that  a  $20,- 
000,000  production  of  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes  and  other  truck  crops  looks  fine  in  print, 
but  doesn’t  reflect  much  profit  in  the  bank  deposit 
if  the  crop  cost  $22,000,000  to  produce  it.  Therefore, 
the  plan  this  year  of  returning  to  flax  growing  on 
a  small  scale  has  found  many  of  the  large  land- 
owners  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind. 

Flax  was  once  grown  quite  extensively  on  the 
shore,  but  it  rapidly  went  into  the  discard  years 
ago  when  high-priced  truck  crops  became  the  vogue. 
Outside  financial  interests  have  assured  themselves 
that  flax  could  be  produced  with  profit  to  the  shore, 
and  with  a  ready  market  awaiting  its  production. 
This  new  industry  proposes  to  grow  flax  solely  for 
the  utilization  of  its  fiber.  About  500  acres  will  be 
planted  this  Spring,  with  a  possibility  of  a  similar 
acreage  later  in  the  season.  Upon  the  success  of 
this  experiment  depends  more  than  the  mere  grow¬ 
ing  of  a  cheap  crop,  for  if  the  results  are  anywhere 
near  as  successful  as  some  anticipate,  local  plants 
will  be  established  for  handling  the  raw  product 
instead  of  shipping  it  to  outside  processing  plants. 
Ho  much  for  what  the  shore  is  trying  to  do  to  meet 
an  immediate  and  patent  crisis. 

Looking  to  the  future,  leaders  in  both  counties 
realize  that  their  real  problem  is  the  present  system 
of  farm  management  and  land  tenure.  In  Accomac 
County  especially,  the  per  cent  of  tenants  is  far  too 
high  for  a  safe  and  sound  agricultural  and  business 
condition.  There  are  other  factors,  such  as  the 
absence  of  a  workable  system  of  rural  credit,  local 
competition  in  marketing  and  excessive  valuation 
of  farm  property  from  the  viewpoint  of  profitable 
production.  Any  alteration  among  the  foregoing 
impediments  will  have  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
glow  process  of  education  and  the  pressure  of  busi¬ 
ness  necessity.  Through  the  tireless  efforts  of 
County  Agent  W.  O.  Strong,  and  those  assisting  him, 
the  next  generation  of  Eastern  Shore  farmers  are 
being  fitted  to  take  their  part  in  carrying  on  the 
basic  industry  of  the  section.  The  boys’  and  girls’ 
4-H  clubs  are  doing  remarkably  fine  work,  and  the 


in  1926  showed  and  increase  of  51  per  cent;  1927 
showed  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  over  1926 ;  1928 
showed  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  over  1927. 

The  demands  evoked  by  this  flow  of  new  business 
have  been  met  by  the  erection  of  a  number  of  modern 
service  stations,  a  campaign  for  rural  sanitation  and 
health  welfare  and  the  establishment  of  suitable 
waterfront  camp  sites.  The  traveling  public  lias 
discovered  at  the  gateway  of  the  large  eastern  cities 
a  new  hunting  and  fishing  ground  and  the  guides  of 
the  two  counties  have  reaped  a  harvest  during  the 
ducking  and  hand-line  fishing  season.  The  new 
State  highway  through  the  two  counties  is  com¬ 
pleted  with  the  exception  of  a  short  stretch  of  two 
miles,  and  the  modern  automobile  and  passenger 
ferry  added  by  the  Pennsylvania  to  its  fleet  at  Cape 
Charles,  has  its  carrying  capacity  taxed  frequently, 
even  in  the  Winter  months. 


results  are  easily  apparent  event  to  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  older  generation.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  county  agent  has  preached  the  gospel  of 
more  food  for  the  family  and  more  feed  for  the 
stock  and  land,  until  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
years  when  Eastern  Shore  farmers  will  once  again 
be  as'  near  self-supporting  as  that  theory  can  be 
safely  carried. 

There  are  other  resources  which  the  shoremen 
decided  to  develop  some  three  years  ago,  when  they 
organized  their  chamber  of  commerce.  Those  were 
the  twin  resources  of  climate  and  environment,  and 
as  a  result  of  pooling  their  money  and  their  efforts 
with  nine  counties  in  Maryland  and  the  State  of 
Delaware,  they  have  aroused  nation  interest  the 


There  are  no  Poll.vannas  running  at  large  through 
these  two  counties,  but  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
optimism,  tempered  by  caution.  The  Eastern  Shore 
men  felt  that  they  have  a  heritage  in  the  land  which 
may  be  paralleled  but  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
section.  They  recognize  that  serious  business  prob¬ 
lems  are  confronting  them,  but  have  faith  in  them¬ 
selves  and  believe  that  they  can  find  the  solution 
to  most  of  these  problems.  w.  h.  h. 

Virginia. 


Domesticated  Mallard  Dudes.  Fig.  338 

Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula.  Co-operating  with  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  shore  has 
received  more  than  its  share  of  tourists  and  is  gradu¬ 
ally  bringing  in  responsible  people  with  families  who 
are  attracted  by  the  location  of  opportunity  for 
permanent,  comfortable  existence. 

Foreign  Traffic 

The  figures  on  foreign  traffic  through  the  shore 
during  the  last  three  years  of  advertising  show  the 
efficacy  of  publicity  as  much  as  did  Captain  John 
Smith’s  original  statement.  Foreign  tourist  traffic 
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A  Michigan  Potato  Selling  Plan 

THE  Michigan  Potato  Growers’  Exchange, 
through  which  the  product  of  the  Michigan  Po¬ 
tato  Growers’  Association  is  largely  marketed,  tried 
out  a  new  selling  plan  last  year  which  met  with 
gratifying  success,  and  will  be  used  extensively  in 
the  future.  It  consists  of  using  15-lb.  cloth  sacks 
showing  the  trademark  of  the  association,  “Chief 
Petoskey,”  and  the  grade,  U.  S.  No.  1.  The  variety 
is  the  Russet  Rural,  which  has  been 
adopted  as  standard  for  the  society. 

The  basic  idea  is  to  emphasize  qual¬ 
ity  and  to  familiarize  the  consumer 
with  the  variety,  thus  creating  a  de¬ 
mand,  the  trademark  always  being  a 
guarantee  of  quality.  Sometimes  po¬ 
tatoes  obtained  from  the  stores  from 
bulk  shipments,  or  bought  from  local 
growers,  are  good,  and  sometimes  not 
so  good.  There  is  some  chance  in¬ 
volved  and  the  consumer  usually  knows 
nothing  of  the  variety  or  grade.  A 
recent  Michigan  statute  remedies  the 
above  in  a  measure,  but  it  only  really 
protects  the  dealer,  as  the  grower 
must  mark  the  grade  on  containers  the 
same  as  for  interstate  shipment,  but 
the  dealer  can  buy  any  grade  and  sell 
as  he  pleases.  If  a  consumer  buys  a  guaranteed 
marked  package,  he  knows  what  he  is  getting.  The 
plan  is  but  a  broadening  of  the  method  used  by 
some  individuals  to  dispose  of  their  own  products, 
by  putting  up  in  convenient-sized  packages,  making 
easily  available  and  creating  confidence  in  the  pur¬ 
chaser  that  he  is  getting  an  honest  product. 

The  origin  of  the  Russet  Rural  is  due  to  one  of 
those  peculiar  quirks  of  nature  hard  to  account  for. 
It  was  first  found  growing  in  a  single  hill  in  a 
field  of  Rural  New-Yorkers  in  Kalkaska  Co.,  Mich., 
about  15  years  since.  Its  russet  color  and  disk  shape 
was  entirely  different  from  the  round,  white  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  different  from  any  kind  so  far  known. 
The  prolific-  production  was  noted  and  if  it  had  the 
quality  it  was  recognized  as  a  promising  variety. 
It  proved  to  have  the  quality  and  was  carefully 
preserved  and  propagated  until  seed  was  obtained 
for  quantity  production.  As  it  was  russet  in  color 
and  found  in  a  field  of  R.  N.-Y.’s  it  was  named  “Rus¬ 
set  Rural.” 

Some  experimenting  had  been  done  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  with  other  russet  varieties.  The  California 
Russet  for  one,  a  long  cylindrical  shaped  potato. 
It  was  found  not  well  adapted  to  the  locality.  The 
Burbank  is  not  grown  extensively,  but  some  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  Russet  Rural  has  none  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  above.  Distinctly  disk  shaped,  tops  and 
blossoms  not  similar,  will  produce  10  to  15  tubers  of 
No.  1  grade,  to  hill  if  crowded  a  little  in  hill  on 
rich  ground  to  prevent  too  large  a  growth.  Did 
some  Russet  variety  and  the  Rurals  cross  in  some 
mysterious  manner?  f.  d. 

Michigan. 
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A  Farm  Sign 

SOME  time  ago  a  reader  asked  for  ideas  on 
artistic  farm  sign.” 

Possibly  the  sign  I  have  drawn  would  be  rather 
expensive  to  build,  as  a  separate  section  would  have 
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&&DILLAC  MICH  16^ 

Wwqt.  15  Lbs-  When  PiaC| 


15-lb.  Bag  of  Michigan  Potatoes.  Fig.  337 
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to  be  made  for  each  article  advertised.  However,  it 
has  this  advantage,  as  by  taking  out  any  sections 
or  adding  more  the  sign  is  always  complete  and 
without  a  lot  of  empty  space,  as  is  the  case  where 
the  slot  idea  is  used. 

In  regard  to  lettering.  Old  English  or  any  form 
of  Gothic  letters  are  artistic  but  not  quickly  read, 
therefore  I  would  not  deem  it  advisable  to  use  them 
on  a  wayside  sign  for  the  passing  motorist’s  eye. 

F.  B.  RANDALL. 
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of  jelly  and  juice.  This  single  root  grows  in  a 
prolific  grapevine  tract,  all  of  the  wild  kind.  The 
tract  is  known  as  Hawthorn  Lodge,  from  the  great 
variety  of  hawthorns  that  grow  there.  It  is  on  a 
high  bank  of  the  DesPlaines  River,  the  rich  soil  of 
which  is  protected  from  the  river  washes  by  a  long 
row  of  the  tallest  willow  trees  in  the  State.  The 
same  kind  of  wild  grape  grows  here  in  profusion, 
clambering  to  the  tall  willows,  the  whole  forming 
a  strong  wind-break  and  barrier  against  the  floods  of 
the  river.  j.  l.  graff. 


Mallard  Ducks 

Vt-vq  THE  poultry  enthusiast  who  is  looking  for 
X  something  different  in  birds,  and  something 
which  still  has  possibilities  of  a  good  profit,  the  do¬ 
mesticated  mallard  duck  will  meet  his  expectations 
of  something  decidedly  different.  They  are  de¬ 
scended  from  the  wild  mallard  duck  and,  when 
grown  where  they  can  have  a  good  range  on  grass, 
l  heir  flesh  has  the  richness  of  the  wild  bird,  and,  to 
anyone  who  has  never  eaten  one,  a  bird  stuffed  and 
well  roasted  is  a  revelation  in  flavor  and  juiciness. 

The  plumage  of  these  ducks  is  very  attractive. 
The  heads  of  the  mature  drakes  are  an  iridescent 
green,  the  backs  a  tawny  gray,  and  the  breasts  and 
under  parts  are  also  gray,  and  in  the  sunshine  have 
a  silvery  sheen.  The  wings  are  crossed  by  a  bar  al¬ 
most  purple  in  hue. 

The  ducks  are  dressed  more  soberly,  being  of  a 
light  brown  color  with  markings  of  a  darker  brown 
and  with  bars  of  light  color  across  the  wing  coverts, 
they  also  have  a  narrow  bar  of  the  purple  across 
the  wings  but  this  is  only  visible  when  the  wings 
are  spread.  This  coloring  makes  a  flock  of  these 
ducks  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
found  among  farm  poultry.  The  duck¬ 
lings  of  both  sexes  are  dark  brown  and 
do  not  show  the  distinctive  sex  colors 
until  they  are  nearly  full  grown. 

These  ducks  are  medium  in  size,  the 
young  ducks  dressing  4V2  to  5  lbs.  and 
the  young  drakes  dressing  5*4  to  G  lbs. 

This  is  the  size  desired  by  the  majority 
of  housewives,  the  7  to  9-lb.  birds  be¬ 
ing  too  heavy. 

The  ducks  are  good  layers  and  are 
excellent  mothers,  although  it  is  well 
to  confine  the  old  birds  and  their 
young  to  yards  until  the  young  ducks 
are  about  a  quarter  grown.  If  not 
confined  while  the  ducklings  are  small 
the  old  birds  will  travel  so  far  that 
the  ducklings  will  become  exhausted 
and  many  of  them  will  die.  When  con¬ 
fined  in  the  yards  they  should  have  a 
liberal  supply  of  lawn  clippings  or  other  tender 
grass,  lettuce,  chard  or  some  other  green  stuff. 

On  a  farm  where  they  can  have  free  range  they 
will  travel  quite  a  distance  and,  if  there  were 
streams  nearby,  they  might  follow  them  so  far  that 
they  would  be  lost.  But  on  farms  remote  from 
streams  there  is  not  any  trouble  with  losses  from 
t his  cause.  For  the  young  ducklings  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  bran,  two  parts  cornmeal,  two  parts 
rolled  oats,  and  one  part  meat  scrap,  thoroughly 
mixed  and  made  into  a  mash  as  needed  for  feeding, 
is  excellent.  By  the  time  they  are  one-third  grown 
they  thrive  on  a  mixture  of  grains  or  scratch  feed. 
The  old  birds  do  well  on  mixed  grain  or  scratch 
feed  and  what  grass  and  forage  they  can  pick  up. 

If  they  do  not  have  access  to  a  stream  or  pond 
they  should  have  a  liberal  supply  of  water  in  pans 
at  all  times,  but  especially  when  they  are  given 
any  feed.  When  given  grain  they  will  scoop  up  a 
lute  or  two  of  grain,  then  run  to  the  water  dish  and 
lake  a  swallow,  then  back  again  to  the  grain  and 
so  back  and  forth  until  their  hunger  is  satisfied. 

1  alike  chickens  they  cannot  pick  up  grain  or  any¬ 
thing  else  but  must  use  their  bills  as  scoops  and 
shovel  up  their  food.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the 
ducks  at  work  in  a  shallow  pool  of  water,  they  do 
not  dive  but  will  “tip  up”  sticking  their  necks  down 
through  the  water  and  probing  in  the  mud  of  the 
bottom  with  their  bills,  the  tail  feathers  being  the 
°uly  part  of  them  visible. 

’they  are  not  as  noisy  as  most  breeds  of  ducks,  al¬ 
lhough  if  anything  disturbs  them  they  will  quickly 
make  it  known  by  their  loud  quacking.  h.  l.  s. 
Maine. 


That  Sweet  Clover  Problem 


ON  PAGE  706  I  find  inquiry  about  growing 
Sweet  clover  and  as  I  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  same,  I  though  I  would  pass  it  on.  Last 
year  Sweet  clover  bothered  some  on  rich  land  that 
was  too  wet  for  oats  to  grow  as  they  should,  but  I 
never  had  any  trouble  with  it  on  dry  land.  My 
farm  is  all  hill  land.  I  used  Sweet  clover  for  a 
few  years  and  then  Grimm  Alfalfa,  and  it  does  well. 
Always  work  the  Sweet  clover  in  the  ground  some. 
I  tried  sowing  in  Spring  on  rye  and  failed  to  get 
any.  My  trouble  with  Sweet  clover  is  to  have  good 
weather  to  cure  it  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  j.  c. 

My  farm  lies  in  a  Central  New  York  locality  that 
is  very  spotted  regarding  the  growing  of  Alfalfa,  the 
hilly  land  producing  good  Alfalfa  and  the  level 
farms  not  so  reliable  in  that  respect.  My  farm  be¬ 
ing  level  and  rather  wet  in  spots,  I  decided  to  try 
Sweet  clover,  having  been  fairly  acquainted  with  it 
in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Three  years  ago  I  picked  the  poorest  spot  on  the 


An  Old  Illinois  Grapevine 

|  ''ME  grape  arbor  shown  in  the  picture  has  been 
demanding  lumber  for  rebuilding  and  enlarging 
during  a  period  of  toward  one  hundred  years,  al¬ 
though  it  holds  up  the  vines  of  a  single  root.  The 
framework  is  of  ordinary  material  and  has  been 
lebuilt  several  times  during  the  lifetime  of  the  vine, 
this  vine  is  a  wild  one  and  has  produced  tons 


A  Venerable  Grapevine  in  Illinois.  Fig.  340 

farm  and  sowed  six  acres  to  oats  using  2*4  bushels 
of  oats  per  acre.  I  sowed  with  the  oats  white 
Sweet  clover,  using  one  bushel  which  cost  me  $8. 
I  got  a  fairly  good  stand.  When  I  harvested  the 
eats,  the  Sweet  clover  stood  about  eight  inches  high, 
and,  as  the  ground  was  very  poor,  the  oats  were 
short  and  I  had  to  cut  them  so  low  that  I  got  some 
clover  in  the  bundles,  but  not  enough  to  do  any 
harm. 

The  next  year,  two  years  ago,  I  got  a  very  good 
crop  of  Sweet  clover  hay  at  first  cutting,  and  rather 
a  poor  crop  at  second  cutting.  In  Spring  I  plowed 
it  up  and  planted  to  corn  for  the  silo.  I  had  raised 
three  previous  corn  crops  on  this  piece  of  land,  and 
never  got  better  than  half  an  average  crop.  After 
having  it  in  Sweet  clover  only  two  years,  I  filled  a 
silo,  12x30,  from  this  six  acres,  so  full  that  after  it 
was  entirely  settled  it  was  only  two  feet  below  the 
top,  and  one-third  of  it  was  State  corn. 

Last  year  I  seeded  a  piece  of  10  acres  to  Sweet 
clover,  sown  with  barley.  This  is  a  piece  of  fairly 
good  ground  and  I  used  125  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  on  it.  On  the  10  acres  I  used  1%  bushels  of 
Sweet  clover  or  four  quarts  per  acre.  I  got  the 
finest  stand  of  clover  I  ever  saw.  The  barley  yielded 
41  bushels  per  acre,  and  yet  the  clover  was  so  high 
that  it  filled  the  bundles  nearly  to  the  bands.  I  put 
the  barley  in  round  shocks  and  put  good  caps  on 
them,  let  them  stand  two  weeks  of  reasonably  dry 
weather.  Although  the  clover  made  rather  tough 
thrashing  the  barley  was  fine  and  the  bundles  were 
not  moldy,  so  the  straw  made  fine  feed.  After  har¬ 
vest  the  Sweet  clover  did  not  grow  very  much  for 
about  three  weeks,  and  then  it  started  and  I  never 
saw  anything  grow  as  it  did.  By  September  15  it 
stood  10  inches  high,  and  on  October  10  it  was  18 
inches.  I  then  turned  my  cows  on  it  a  part  of  each 
day  and  kept  them  there  until  it  froze  up.  It  was 
so  big  that  the  cows  did  not  eat  it  down  very  close, 
and  I  now  have  the  finest  prospect  for  a  big  crop  of 
Lay  I  ever  saw. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  grass  that  can  beat 
Sweet  clover  for  either  pasture  or  -hay.  As  to  pas¬ 


ture  it  is  early  and  late,  and  stock  will  leave  the 
best  Alfalfa  any  time  to  get  Sweet  clover.  Do  not 
let  it  get  over  30  inches  high  before  cutting.  Salt 
well  when  putting  it  in  the  barn.  I  use  six  quarts 
of  salt  to  each  ordinary  load  of  hay,  and  spread  the 
hay  evenly  over  the  mow.  In  my  opinion  Sweet 
clover  is  the  coming  hay,  pasture  and  land  builder 
for  the  farmer  and  deserves  careful  study.  I  am 
satisfied  that  five  quarts  per  acre  is  sufficient  seed. 
Do  not  turn  stock  in  it  when  wet,  as  it  will  have  the 
same  result  as  other  clover.  r.  e.  orb. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Was  lack  of  lime  the  cause  of  the  Red  clover 
failures  complained  of  in  the  question?  The  mere 
I  act  that  the  clover  failed  makes  me  suspect  acid 
soil,  if  that  is  the  case  it  is  no  use  to  try  Sweet 
clover.  It  is  much  more  sensitive  to  soil  acidity 
than  the  Red.  Sweet  clover  is  perhaps  even  more 
easily  hurt  by  acid  soil  than  Alfalfa.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  grow  fairly  well  in  fields  too  wet  for  Alfalfa _ 

if  there  is  plenty  of  lime  in  the  field.  Melilot  also 
grows  luxuriantly  in  raw  newly  excavated  soil _ al¬ 

ways  provided  that  soil  is  sweet.  People  seeing 
Sweet  clover  flourish  under  such  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions  get  the  idea  that  it  is  very  easily  grown.  But, 

I  repeat,  lime  is  the  key  to  the  matter. 

T  have  grown  melilot  for  17  years,  mostly  in  oats 
and  barley,  for  there  is  very  little  wheat  planted  on 
the  farm.  Some  hundreds  of  tons  of  first  year  hay 
have  been  put  up.  Yes,  the  Sweet  clover  will  some¬ 
times  grow  up  into  the  bundles  of  oats  and  bother 
somewhat  in  curing.  But,  if  this  shoidd  eventually 
happen  to  the  Jefferson  County  inquirer,  he  should 
worry.  For  a  luxuriant  growth  like  that  will  likely 
result  in  a  first  year  bay  crop  worth 
as  much  as  the  small  grain.  In  wet 
harvest  seasons  the  Sweet  clover  in 
the  bundles  hinders  thrashing,  but 
when  dry  this  melilot  in  the  bundles 
cures  nicely  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
feeding  quality  of  the  straw. 

Defiance  Co.,  Ohio.  b.  p.  edgerton. 
Sweet  clover  has  been  raised  in 
these  parts  for  a  number  of  years  with 
a  big  degree  of  success.  It  is  sown 
here  with  every  kind  of  small  grain. 
The  first  year  it  bothers  nothing,  pro¬ 
duces  no  seed  and  does  not  get  large 
enough  to  be  of  any  account,  but  the 
second  year  it  conies  on  with  warm 
weather,  makes  a  very  rapid  growth 
and  needs  to  be  cut  just  before  it 
starts  to  blossom.  If  wanted  for  fer¬ 
tilizer,  plow  it  under  before  any  goes 
to  seed.  If  none  is  allowed  to  go  to 
seed,  it  is  done  for  then,  but  if  allowed  to  seed  it 
will  come  on  again  the  next  year. 

If  wanted  for  pasture,  sow  two  years  in  succession 
on  the  same  land  without  plowing  the  second  year, 
and  it  is  there  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  would  be  best  for  anyone  just  trying  it  not  to 
sow  too  much  the  first  time,  for  in  some  parts  it  is 
regarded  as  a  weed  and  a  very  bad  one.  It  is  just 
as  good  to  produce  milk  as  Alfalfa  and  makes  a 
better  pasture,  but  either  as  hay  or  pasture,  it  needs 
to  be  fed  in  with  other  roughage,  as  all  Sweet 
clover  will  make  the  milk  or  butter  taste. 

Marshall  Co.,  S.  D.  E.  e.  moork. 


New  Developments  in  Bean  Growing 

THE  production  of  beans  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  industries  on  many  Western  New  York 
farms.  The  beau  producing  area  centers  in  the 
Genesee  Valley,  extending  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  line  north  to  Rochester.  Farmers  in  ibis  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  are  encouraged  by  the  results  of 
last  year’s  work  with  beans  and  there  is  some  ten¬ 
dency  to  increase  acreage.  With  a  crop  like  beans 
there  is  always  danger  of  over-production.  If 
weather  conditions  had  been  favorable  in  the  bean 
growing  sections  of  the  United  States  there  would 
have  probably  been  an  over-production  last  year. 

The  high  prices  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
past  V  inter  have  done  much  to  encourage  bean 
growers  to  heavier  plantings.  The  bean  market  has 
been  good  all  the  season.  Imports  from  other  com¬ 
peting  countries,  such  as  Japan  and  countries  in  tin; 
central  part  of  Southern  Europe,  indicate  that  they 
had  a  rather  poor  crop  of  beans  last  year.  This 
made  bean  imports  during  the  past  season  of  minor 
consequence. 

According  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  bean  growers  of  the  United  States  now 
intend  to  plant  about  20  per  cent  more  acres  of 
beans  than  were  harvested  last  year.  With  average 
yields  this  will  make  a  crop  of  beans  about  2.000,- 
000  bushels  in  excess  of  domestic  demands.  Such  a 
condition  would  certainly  bring  about  unfavorable 
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ROSES 

CLEARANCE  SALE 

The  backward  season  is  our  loss  and  your  gain. 
Strong  2  and  3  year  old  Everblooming  Hoses.  These 
are  dormant  plants  in  proper  condition  to  plant  now. 

C  for  *1.70  12  for  $2.96  100  for  $21.00 

Postpaid  Insured  Delivery . 

With  every  order  for  six  we  will  include  the  Beautiful 
New  Hose  Fontanelle,  never  before  offered  for  less  than 
$1.60,  beautiful  lemon-yellow. 

ANOTHER  NEW  ROSE 

With  all  orders  for  one  dozen  we  will  also  include  the 
New  Rose  Souv.  de  H.  A.  Verschuren,  a  saffron  yellow. 
This  means  you  get  two  extra  loses  with  each  order  of 
twelve. 

With  all  orders  for  100  we  will  include  10  extra. 
EVERBLOOMING  ROSES— Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet, 
Bunllower  yellow;  Mrs.  F.  R.  Pierson,  dark  red;  Briar- 
cliff,  bright  rosy  pink;  Mme.  Butterfly,  salmon;  Premier, 
deep  pink;  Matchless,  cerise. 

RAMBLER  ROSES— lied,  white  and  pink— 6  for  $1 .70, 
1  dozen  for  $2.95  and  100  for  $21.00  One  extra  with 
each  order  for  six ;  two  extra  with  each  order  for  twelve. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY— Fifty  strong  two  year  old 
pips.  $1.00. 

GLADIOLUS— All  will  bloom  this  year— 50  for  $1.00. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS— Will  bloom  this  Autumn— 
$1.00  per  dozen. 

We  Prepay  All  Postage  on  All  Orders. 

All  Orders  Shipped  the  Day  Received. 

Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed. 

REYNOLDS  FARMS 
South  Norwalk  R.  F.  D.  20  Conn. 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing,  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  S.YMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave.  &.  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Ditch  a  hffle  a  DayF 

"The  Little  Wondw  !e  a  real  labor  and 
money -a* vlng  machine,’*  write*  August 
Mande),  Hinsdale,  Ill.  Cuts  a  clean  trench 
from  10  to  H  inches  wide  and  from  20  to 
30  inches  deep.  Works  in  any  soil-  Yots 
can  drive  in  a  straight  line  or  around  o 
c  urve  aod  cut  a  perfect  grade  all  the  way* 

L.  W ,  Sales  Co. 
BotcUO  Bellevue,  Ohio 


Wanted— To  Buy 

Old  Envelopes  with  U.  S.  stamps  on  them 
used  before  1880.  High  cash  prices  for  envel¬ 
opes  with  pictures  of  flags,  soldiers,  mottos 
on  them  used  during  Civil  War.  Look  through 
old  correspondence  for  them — then  write  for 
interesting  information  free.  Address  R.  N. 
Rice,  2652  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 


||  Old-Fashioned  A 

Hardy  flower  plants 

That  Live  Out  Doors  During  Winter — 235  Varieties  i 

Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Colum-  1 
bines.  Phloxes,  Primroses,  Bluebells,  Hollyhocks,  1 
Poppies,  Lilies,  etc.  Will  bloom  this  summer  and  l 
every  summer  for  many  years.  Also  Pansies,  As¬ 
ters,  Salvias.  Zinnias,  Petunias,  Snapdragons, 
Roses,  Shrubs.  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus,  Vege¬ 
table  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y.  i 


Millions  Vegetable  Plants  Copenhagen, 

Wakefield,  Danish  Railhead, Succession, FlatDuteh:  300- 
SI  ,  600—$  1 .26,  1000— $2.26  postpaid.  Express  $  1 .50— 
1000  Tomato  Plants—  Baltimore,  Matchless  Stone  same 
price.  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper:  500 — $2,  1000 — 
$3.60.  Danners  and  dealers  get  our  wholesale  price 
on  Tomato  Plants.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage:  Wake¬ 
fields,  Copenhagen,  Railhead,  Flat  Dutch — 300-90c, 
500-$  1. 10, 1000-$  1.7 5  prepaid.  $1.00-1000  expressed. Tomato 
Plants  same  price.  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato — $3.60-1000. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  R.  R.  LANKFORD  -  Fr«nklin,  V». 


GLADS 


Best  of  garden  flowers 
—very  easy  to  grow. 
A  trial  of  this  special 
collection  will  make 
you  a  ‘‘Glad,  fan.”  We  send  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  growing  prize-winners. 

A  WHOLE  GLAD  GARDEN 
100  Large  Bulbs,  at  least  40  beautiful  varieties, 
mnnv  different  colors,  50  for  ?1.75,  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID.  Send  for  Glad.  Catalog  ‘‘that  is  dif¬ 
ferent”— 300  of  world’s  best  varieties.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  best  Gladiolus  collection  offered 
anywhere. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE  Box  R  BURLINGTON,  VT. 
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GLADIOLI 


100  large  bulbs,  good 
mixture,  all  bloom  this 
year,  $1 .60.  12  choice 
named  Dahlias,  unlabeled.  SI.OO.  15  ('annas,  $  1 .00. 

P.  II.  White.  882  Broadway,  No.  Attleboro,  Mars. 

Large  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  (jgg 

*2.7  5  per  dozen;  *1(1.00  per  hundred  postpaid. 

II A  HUY  L.  SQU1UES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

r  A  n  l\/f  Cl?  l?r\C  BEANS— Certified  Michigan 
r  /YIYitX  oXb.CyJLAO  Robust  Pea,  California  Red 
Kidney,  Perry  Marrow,  White  Kidney.  Certified  Alpha 
Bailey.  Buckwheat,  Potatoes,  Corn.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  F.  HUM  I’ll  BEY,  Ira,  New  York 

T0MA10  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Guaranteed  to  please 
SI.OO  per  1000.  R.  J.  COUNCILL  Franklin,  Virginia 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


’T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
i'  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island.  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood:  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock:  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels.  Swift:  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


prices  next  Fall.  Most  of  the  beans  in 
Western  New  York  are  grown  on  lime¬ 
stone  soils.  Most  of  the  farmers  on  these 
limestone  soils  have  not  considered  the 
application  of  ground  limestone  as  essen¬ 
tial  in  bean  growing.  The  past  few  years 
have  brought  about  some  change  in  this 
feeling  about  the  value  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  Many  soil  tests  have  been  made 
in  Western  New  York  counties  which 
have  shown  that  for  best  results  with  Al¬ 
falfa  applications  of  from  one  to  three 
tons  of  limestone  are  excellent.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  increased  use  of  limestone  on 
Alfalfa  has  been  the  indirect  cause  of 
better  bean  crops.  In  one  case  last 
year,  James  Carey  of  Castile  applied 
limestone  to  a  field  where  beans  were 
planted  and  concluded  that  the  increase 
in  the  bean  crop  because  of  the  lime  more 
than  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  lime. 

Further  evidence  of  the  value  of  lime 
for  beans  is  shown  by  recent  figures  pub¬ 
lished  by  Prof.  J.  K.  Wilson,  of  Cornell, 
in  which  he  shows  that  the  application 
of  ground  limestone  to  beans  on  Dun¬ 
kirk  silty  clay  loam  at  Ithaca  more  than 
doubled  the  yield  of  beans.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  has  been  drawn  from  these' and  other 
results  that  many  fields  now  deficient  in 
limestone  would  show  results  if  lime  were 
applied  to  the  land  before  beans  were 
planted. 

A  study  was  made  last  Summer  of  the 
cost  of  growing  beans  in  Western  New 
York.  Records  were  taken  on  204  farms 
and  the  average  cost  per  acre  was  $49.60. 
These  costs  are  much  higher  than  many 
bean  growers  had  believed.  With  costs 
as  high  as  this,  fairly  good  yields  must  be 
obtained  in  order  to  make  bean  growing 
profitable.  L.  H.  D. 


Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 

WILD  GARLIC 

The  so-called  seeds  of  wild  garlic  or 
wild  onion  contain  no  embryos  (germs), 
consequently  are  not  genuine  seeds,  being 
merely  tiny  bulbs,  but  since  they  sprout 
exactly  like  seeds  there  is  no  harm  done 
in  misnaming  them. 

Wild  garlic  is  one  of  the  worst  weeds 
in  America.  The  seeds  are  nearly  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  grains  of  wheat, 
hence  they  can  neither  be  screened  nor 
fanned  out  of  seed  wheat  until  after  it 
has  been  frozen  and  the  garlic  killed. 
When  ground  with  wheat  they  impart  a 
disagreeable  flavor  and  odor  to  the  flour, 
a  sufficient  reason  why  garlic-infested 
wheat  is  severely  docked  on  the  market. 
Butter  made  from  garlicky  cream  retains 


The  pale  yellow  bulblets  or  “seeds”  of 
wild  yarlic,  sometimes  called  wild 
onion.  Enlarged  to  show  character  of 
the  paper-like  coat. 

the  garlic  flavor  and  smell,  while  even 
eggs  and  meat  are  contaminated  by  the 
foul  plant.  Once  introduced  on  the  farm, 
wild  garlic  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
all  weeds  to  destroy,  although  small 
patches  can  be  killed  by  saturating  thor¬ 
oughly  during  early  April  with  waste 
motor  oil.  Strangely,  the  plant  produces 
bulbs  both  above  and  below  ground,  al¬ 
though  the  basal  bulbs  are  larger  than 
the  tiny  ones  called  seeds.  True  garlic 
seeds  form  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and 
they  are  very  similar  to  the  seed  of  gar¬ 
den  onions,  to  which  the  plant  is  closely 
related. 

The  bulblets  or  seeds  of  wild  garlic  are 
pale  yellow  and  so  soft  they  can  readily 
be  crushed  by  the  fingernails.  They  can 
easily  be  recognized  by  the  sharp,  garlic¬ 
like  odor  emitted  when  bruised. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 


Missouri  Notes 

The  Mississippi  is  stretching  her  great 
arms  wider  and  wider  as  she  endeavors  to 
gather  into  her  embrace  the  tremendous 
flood  of  water  pouring  out  of  her  many 
tributaries  that  drain  the  empire  between 
the  Rockies  and  Alleglianies.  As  I  stand 
on  the  levee  there  is  a  stretch  of  quiet 
backwater  at  my  feet,  but  a  hundred 
yards  out  one  can  see  a  turbulent  current 
rushing  along  at  16  miles  an  hour,  a 
maelstrom,  probably  75  ft.  deep,  in  which 
the  strongest  swimmer  would  be  in  dan- 
gei\  A  grand  sight,  and  yet  death  and 
destruction  to  farm  homes  lurk  in  these 
muddy  waters  that  are  rising  dangerously 
near  the  levels  of  two  years  ago  that  re¬ 
resulted  in  a  national  catastrophe. 

We  have  not  had  a  killing  frost  since 
vegetation  put  forth  its  green,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  a  uniform  coolness  accompanied  by 


such  frequent  showers  and  sometimes 
downpours  that  the  land  became  dry 
enough  to  be  stirred  only  at  far  apart  and 
very  brief  intervals.  Consequently  farm 
work  is  quite  behind  its  usual  schedule. 
But  as  regards  our  fruit,  flowers  and 
nursery  stock,  this  cool  rainy  weather  has 
had  its  advantages.  Nature  is  holding 
out  bountiful  hands.  Tree  and  bush  fruits 
are  all  starting  towards  maturity  with 
generous  crops.  The  flowers  accepted  the 
rain  and  coolness  without  complaint, 
though  reports  of  regions  devastated  by 
hail  made  me  fearful.  But  what  a  Spring 
it  is  for  growth.  Even  the  most  careless 
planter  gets  good  results.  How  can  a 
plant  die  under  conditions  ideal  for  sus¬ 
taining  life? 

We  put  out  several  hundred  hardwood 
cuttings  of  shrubs  and  grapes  and  it  looks 
like  every  one  is  going  to  grow.  We  have 
a  lot  of  heeled-out  nursery  stock  to  take 
up  and  plant  out  for  the  Summer.  At 
this  late  date,  if  weather  were  hot  and 
dry,  such  removals  would  be  hazardous 
and  surely  accompanied  with  some  loss. 

.lust  now,  in  early  May,  the  peonies 
are  swaying  their  thousands  of  buds  and 
impatiently  awaiting  the  call  to  surge  out 
from  the  wings  and  crowd  off  the  stage 
the  Irises,  which  have  been  doing  their 
best  to  fill  the  gap  between  tulip  and 
peony.  A  good  many  of  the  people  here 
would  be  considered  old-fashioned  by 
smart  flower  growers  in  other  parts.  They 
still  call  the  Iris  a  “flag”  and  look  upon 
it  as  something  that  has  to  be  tolerated 
in  the  absence  of  other  flowers.  After 
two  weeks  of  Iris,  although  later  varieties 
keep  coming  in  to  vary  the  colors,  there 
is  a  rising  clamor  of  rebellion  that  can 
only  be  satisfied  by  promises  of  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  peony.  Yet  I  hear 
frequent  expressions  of  admiration  for 
the  Iris,  growing  en  masse  as  it  does  on 
a  20-ft.  terrace  facing  the  street.  It  was 
planted  in  three  varieties,  an  early,  me¬ 
dium  and  late,  consecutively,  so  that  as 
you  drive  by  it  presents  one  solid  color, 
and  the  next  week  or  so,  as  you  pass,  you 
are  surprised  to  see  the  terrace  dressed 
in  a  gown  of  quite  a  different  color,  and, 
later  on,  still  another  change  of  costume. 
Then  after  the  Iris  has  announced  its 
withdrawal  for  the  season  you  rub  your 
eyes  as  you  pass  to  behold  the  terrace  of 
Iris  metamorphosed  into  a  bed  of  dark- 
blue  larkspur.  The  annual  larkspur  is 
hardy  enough  here  for  its  many  Fall- 
growing  seedings  to  survive  the  Winter, 
and  they  spring  up  in  the  greatest  abun¬ 
dance.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  scatter 
the  seed  over  the  Iris  rows  and  next 
Spring  these  rows,  about  a  month  after 
blooming,  will  be  obscured  by  the  up- 
springing  larkspurs  with  their  many 
spikes  of  brilliant  purple. 

The  rainy  Spring  prevented  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  Gladiolus  till  a  month  past  the 
proper  time,  which  I  consider  the  last 
half  of  March.  A  few  short  rows  in  the 
garden  were  planted  to  early  flowering 
Halley,  Foch  and  Primulinus-like  Tip- 
lady,  Altair  and  Maiden  Blush.  These 
plants  are  now  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
high.  The  large  field  planting  put  out  the 
last  of  April  is  not  yet  showing  up. 

Much  is  said  about  soaking  bulblets  to 
insure  germination.  Some  authorities 
declare  that  a  three  weeks’  immersion 
does  no  harm.  I  think  the  value  of  soak¬ 
ing  depends  on  the  amount  of  rainfall 
after  planting.  Last  Spring,  without 
soaking,  bulblets  were  a  fine  stand.  If 
the  ground  were  not  full  moist  I  should 
draw  loose  earth  over  the  bulblets  and 
then  tramp  solidly  to  bring  up  capillary 
water.  All  the  new  kinds  we  are  testing 
for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  small  lots  of 
fine  ones  from  last  year,  were  included  in 
the  first  planting  to  insure  a  long  growing 
season  for  their  bulbs  and  bulblets. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Common  Rose  Troubles 

Mildew. — This  is  one  of  the  common¬ 
est  fungous  diseases  affecting  roses.  It 
appears  as  a  grayish  film  on  leaves,  stems 
and  buds,  sometimes  as  isolated  spots,  but 
more  often  covering  the  whole  surface. 
The  leaves  become  curled,  the  buds  fail 
to  develop,  and  if  the  infestation  is  severe 
the  plant  may  lose  most  of  its  foliage. 
Damp  chilly  night,  or  a  cold  rainy  period, 
often  induce  this  trouble.  It  is  readily 
controlled  by  sulphur.  The  usual  method 
is  to  dust  freely  with  powdered  sulphur, 
when  the  leaves  are  wet  with  dew,  so  that 
the  sulphur  will  stick.  Liver  of  sulphur 
(potassium  sulphide)  is  very  efficacious 
used  as  a  spray,  three  ounces  of  the  liver 
of  sulphur  dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Western  readers  report  good  results 
from  a  spray  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  1% 
ounces  to  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  of 
course  cooled  before  using,  with  1% 
ounces  of  soap  to  make  it  stick.  We  al¬ 
ways  find  the  powdered  sulphur  efficient. 
Some  roses  are  more  subject  to  mildew 
than  others.  Among  climbers,  Dorothy 
Perkins  and  the  old  Crimson  Rambler 
are  very  likely  to  suffer  from  it. 

Black  Spot. — This  disease  is  shown  by 
dark  spots  on  the  foliage,  which  may  in¬ 
volve  the  whole  leaf.  In  severe  cases  the 
plant  may  be  defoliated.  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  is  often  quite  efficient  but  rosarians 
now  find  what  is  called  the  Massey  dust 
treatment  is  highly  efficient.  Mix  nine 
parts  of  dusting  sulphur  (not  flowers  of 
sulphur)  with  one  part  of  tobacco  dust 
and  one  part  of  dry  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead.  Beginning  when  the  roses  first  come 
into  leaf,  dust  the  bushes  thoroughly  with 
the  mixture,  before  the  dew  has  dried. 
Repeat  every  10  days.  This  may  cause 
a  grayish  coloring  on  the  foliage,  but  it 
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is  scarcely  noticeable,  and  easily  washed 
off  with  clear  water.  This  treatment  is 
known  as  the  Massey  dust  treatment  and 
is  effective  for  black  spot  and  mildew*  as 
well  as  control  for  practically  all  insect- 
pests  except  the  rose  beetle.  Of  course 
if  any  leaves  are  black  spotted  or  mil’ 
dewed,  they  should  be  removed  and 
burned,  together  with  any  fallen  leaves 
that  have  been  affected,  but  the  Massev 
dust  will  save  the  healthy  foliage  from 
disease.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  treat¬ 
ment  suggested  for  mildew  has  been  used 
to  control  black  spot  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Plant  Lice. — The  small  green  lice  some¬ 
times  crowd  on  the  tender  foliage  and 
tips  of  the  shoots.  These  are  controlled 
by  tobacco,  to  which  whale-oil  soap 
should  be  added  for  best  results.  The 
following  is  a  standard  mixture:  To  five 
gallons  of  water  add  One  ounce  of  Black- 
leaf  40,  and  7 V2  ounces  of  whale-oil  or 
fish-oil  soap.  Use  freely  as  a  spray. 

Thrips. — This  is  a  small  light-colored 
insect  which  attacks  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  sucking  the  juice  so  that  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  die.  Use  the  to¬ 
bacco  soap  spray  directing  hard  against 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Slugs  and  Leaf-rollers. — Powdered  hel¬ 
lebore,  two  tablespoons  in  a  bucket  of 
boiling  water,  cooled  before  using,  is  a 
good  spray  for  the  chewing  insects.  It  is, 
however,  hard  to  reach  the  leaf-roller,  as 
it  is  inside  the  curled  leaf,  and  thus  hard 
to  reach  with  the  spray.  Crushing  it  in 
the  leaf,  whenever  seen,  is  certain. 

Rose  Bugs. — We  should  like  to  give  a 
sure  method  of  killing  the  rose  bug  or 
chafer,  but  the  arsenical  spray  with 
syrup,  used  in  vineyards  to  protect  grape 
flowers,  is  not  at  all  desirable  in  a  rose 
garden,  and  we  can  suggest  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  hand  picking,  dropping  the  bee¬ 
tles  in  a  can  of  kerosene.  Destruction 
of  weeds  will  gradually  eliminate  this 
pest ;  vacant  lots  full  of  daisies,  golden- 
rod  and  other  host  plants  continue  it, 
where  there  are  sandy  fields  in  which  it 
may  breed.  It  is  an  ugly  and  disagree¬ 
able  pest,  and  especially  objectionable  on 
a  farm  because  it  is  poisonous  to  young 
poultry. 


Seed  Sweet  Clover  and  Oats 
Separately 

I  noticed  on  page  706  where  C.  S.,  of 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  desired  information 
in  regard  to  seeding  Sweet  clover  and 
oats  together.  In  this  section  we  find  it 
to  be  decidedly  the  best  plan  to  seed  each 
one  separately,  as  oats  and  clover  are 
quite  difficult  to  cure  properly  when  bun¬ 
dled.  My  experience  is  to  seed  Sweet 
clover  by  itself,  then  cut  and  cure  as  any 
other  kind  of  grass  for  hay.  w.  H.  H. 

Virginia. 
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JERSEY 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

i  Varieties.  True-to-Name.  Free  from  Disease. 

ALSO  SOME  YAMS 

Write  now  for  Price  List  giving  Cultural  Directions. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

cn  Yellow  and  50  Reds 

will  be  sent  Postpaid  to  your  address  ©-J  Ait 
upon  receipt  of . 

too  Yellow  and  100  Reds  O  Aft 

1  with  25  Yams,  sent  Postpaid  for . 

Write  for  prices  in  large  lots 

t  &  F,  Pondevo,  Box  254,  Vineland,  N.  J 

4,000,000 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Variety 

Yellow  .Terse v  and  Big  Leaf  Up  River 

$L50  Per  1000 

Shttotoine  Point. 

C.  E  BKOVVfM 


Cash  V/ith  Order. 

BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL 


Pedigreed 

SEED  CORN 

High  testing  seed  of  recom¬ 
mended  varieties  v ’eldin'; 

-  $10  to  $40  more  feed  per 

acre.  $4.01)  tier  bushel,  less  in  quantity  Write 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 
Box  R  Honeoye  f  alls,  N.  Y. 


HUEE 


lEHIODE 

Save  Money”';"’ 

and  Crates,  Buy  at  factory 
price?  and  WINTER  DIS¬ 
COUNTS.  Write  for  free 
catalog  NOW. 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


PLANTS 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
Leading  Varieties  F.O.B. 


Cabbage.  . 

t  auliflower . 

Tomato . 

Pepper  and  B.  Sprout.. 

Sweet  Potato . 

Beet  and  Lettuce . 


100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

*  .35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

.65 

200 

350 

3.00 

.75 

2. 00 

340 

310 

.85 

2.25 

375 

350 

.60 

1.85 

3  00 

290 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

2.25 

Catalog  free.  C.  £.  8cm  ell,  N. 


TOMATO  PLANTS:  S3 

paid  mail,  500-$l.  60  ;  1,000-»2.50.  Bweetpeppers  by  pre- 
p yd  mail,  100-76«j  200-81. So;  600-*a.6O;  1,000-$4.50.  By 
erpress,  $8.00  thousand.  Also,  Cabbage  plants.  All 
varieties,  including  Copenhagen  and  Golden  Acre,  $1.00 
thousand  and  chargos.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Titian,  Ga. 


MILLIONS  No™hwen"  Cabbage,  Cauliflower  Plants 

juae,julv  Delivery.  Best  strains  Danish  Seed,  chemically 
treated.  Golden  Acre,  Jersey,  Copenhagen,  Sorehead, 
succession,  Enkhuizen.  Savoy,  Flatdutch,  Ballhead,  Red. 
Postpai'  \ :  800-65c; 600-$  1 .26;  l,000-$2 .25 ;  Collect:  5,000-$  7 . 60. 
snowball  Cauliflower:  60-4Oc;  200-$1.00;  600-$2.25;  1,000- 
75.  Bermuda  Onion  Plants:  200-60oj  500-$1.00;  1,000- 
11.75.  Transplanted  Tomatoes:  36-45o;  100-$1.00:  1,000- 
$10.  Port  Mellftitffer,  Dept.  K,  North  Lima,  Ohio 


art!  M  POSTPAID— All  varieties:  Beet,  Cauli- 

T*  I cl  HA  I  flower.  Mangle.  Lettuce:  lidoz.,  25c; 

®  ■  W  l00>  50c;  1000,  $3  OO;  6000,  $10.00. 

Cabbage:  8  doz.,  25c;  8  doz.,  40c;  400,  $1.00;  1000.  $2.00. 
Sweat  Potato,  Aster:  3  doz..  25c;  100,65c.  Celery,  Tomato, 
Pepper.  Zinnia:  3  doz.,  40c;  100,  85c;  1000,  $6.75.  Egg 
Plant,  Coleus,  Coreopsis,  English  and  Shasta  Dasles,  Pansy, 
IMnthiis,  Snapdragon,  Salvia,  Verbenia:  doz.,  40c;  3  doz., 
$1.00;  100,  $2.00.  ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Vegetable  Plants,  Millions  of  Them 

v.C  spray  for  quality,  grown  on  uew  soil,  insuring  bet¬ 
ter  crop  yield.  Cabbage,  Tomato— dozen  leading  varie¬ 
ties:  300— $1.00,  500— $1.25,  1000— $2.25  paid.  Express 
*1.25—1000.  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato:  200— $1.00,500— $1.75, 
1000— $3.25  paid.  Thousands  satisfied  customers,  means 
satisfaction.  J.  T.  (lOUNGIM,  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


FROSTPROOF—  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Onion  Plants. 

Leading  varieties:  300— $1.00,  500— $1 .25.  1000— $2.00 
paid  Express  1000 — $1.50.  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato:  300 — 
$<  50.  1000— $3.50  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MAPLE  GE0VE  FARMS.  Franklin,  Va. 


STRAWBERRY  UA.u. ,  J  i  *|  Delivered  Prlcee. 
PLANTS  nUnalll  II  State  Inspected. 

800 — $2.00,  1000— $6.60.  All  prepaid.  100— SI.OO. 
Bunched  and  trimmed.  Grown  to  perfection  in  our  rich 
soil.  OltKi  KIl/i'ON,  Eagle  Farm  Gardens,  Manchester,  N.  II. 


SPECIAL  OFFER!  $Q  POST 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  "  PAID 
150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield 

HAMPTON  &  SON  R.  7  BANGOR,  MICH. 


SPECIAL  OFFER— MASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRT  PLANTS— 
100  for  $1 .60  postpaid.  FltEli  STANLEY,  Hanger.  Mirh. 


'OR  SALE — Dow  Pens  and  Wilson  Soy  Ileana. 
SIMPSON  BROTHERS,  Milford,  Delaware. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36-pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  BILLET.  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Dahlias  in  the  West 

I  enjoy  the  articles  on  Dahlias,  as  I 
am  a  commercial  Dahlia  grower.  We 
had  2,000  stands  last  year,  of  course  lots 
of  other  perennials  and  Iris  go  to  make 
up  a  busy  life  for  my  husband  and  my¬ 
self. 

We  came  here  from  Elmira,  Chemung 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  all  our  old  friends  and 
relatives  live.  mrs.  w.  f.  Leonard. 

Washington. 

Mrs.  Leonard  sends  the  following  list 
of  Dahlia  don'ts  worth  reading  and  keep¬ 
ing  : 

Don’t  work  the  soil  until  it  is  dry 
enough  to  pulverize. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  work  It  deep  and 
fine. 

Don’t  plant  before  soil  is  nice  and 
warm. 

Don't  plant  vertically ;  plant  a.c  aeai 
horizontal  as  possible. 

Don't  water  when  olanling  or  .ater, 
unless  absolutely  necessary. 

Don’t  let  soil  harden,  kee  r  worked. 

Don’t  let  more  than  one  sprout  grow. 

Don’t  forget  to  stake  plant  before  it 
grows  up. 

Don't  fail  to  fertilize  when  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  show. 

Don’t  allow  old  bloom  to  remain  on 
plants. 

Don’t  fail  to  boost  the  Dahlia,  and — 

Don’t  buy  from  anyone  just  because 
they  are  cheap,  as  you — 

Don’t  know  what  you  are  getting. 


Dahlia  and  Iris  Varieties 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  12 
Dahlias  to  date  including  the  different 
colors,  not  costing  over  $1  or  $1.50  per 
tuber?  By  best  I  mean  free  blooming 
and  good  keeping,  as  well  as  beautiful. 
Also  the  best  12  Iris  Germanica,  not  cost¬ 
ing  over  $1  per  root.  s.  H. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

We  hesitate  to  call  any  brief  list  of 
Dahlias  the  “best,”  since  personal  tastes 
differ,  but  the  following  are  fine  varieties 
which  we  have  grown  with  satisfaction. 
They  are  standard  sorts;  tubers  of  any 
one  may  be  purchased  for  a  dollar,  and 
some  for  50  cents.  All  are  large,  showy, 
and  keep  well. 

Mrs.  Carl  Salbach,  decorative,  solferi- 
no  pink ;  Hortulanus  Diet,  decorative, 
shrimp  pink,  very  large ;  Jean  Chazot, 
hybrid  cactus,  golden  bronze;  Insulinde, 
decorative,  gold  shaded  salmon ;  Wizard 
of  Oz,  decorative,  amber  pink ;  Etendard 
de  Lyon,  cactus,  deep  rosy  purple ; 
George  Walters,  hybrid  cactus,  salmon 
pink;  Jersey’s  Beauty,  decorative,  rosy 
pink,  exceptionally  good ;  Amun  Ra,  dec¬ 
orative,  copper  shaded  orange ;  Gladys 
Sherwood,  cactus,  white ;  Mrs.  Ethel  F. 
T.  Smith,  cactus,  creamy  white  shading 
to  lemon ;  A.  D.  Livoni,  show  type, 
quilled,  clear  pink.  This  list  does  not 
include  any  of  the  charming  little  pom¬ 
pous,  or  the  striking  collarette  type,  but 
would  provide  a  fine  show. 

Many  dealers  do  not  catalog  a  full  doz¬ 
en  named  varieties  of  Iris  Germanica 
now,  though  the  specialists  have  exten¬ 
sive  lists.  The  following  are  standard 
sorts  that  have  given  us  satisfaction. 

Caprice,  violet  blue ;  Celeste,  clear 
light  blue  ;  Her  Majesty,  standards  rosy 
lavender,  falls  crimson ;  King,  standards 
lemon  yellow,  falls  satiny  brown,  edged 
yellow;  Lohengrin,  deep  violet;  Pallida 
Dalmatica,  lavender  shaded  to  silvery 
blue.  There  are  charming  variations  of 
Pallida  Dalmatica.  Madame  Chereau, 
an  old  variety  of  great  elegance,  white 
with  a  wide  frilled  border  of  clear  blue ; 
Ambassadeur,  standards  bronzy  violet, 
falls  velvety  maroon,  orange  beard,  a  tall 
vigorous  variety  of  great  distinction ; 
Aurea,  the  finest  pure  yellow ;  Darius, 
standards  canary  yellow,  falls  lilac, 
margined  white,  orange  beard ;  Dr.  Ber¬ 
nice,  standards  olive  shaded  red,  falls 
dark  reddish  brown  ;  Farr’s  Pauline, 
pansy  violet  with  orange  beard,  fragrant, 
extra  good.  These  are  all  inexpensive 
varieties,  and  will  make  a  great  show. 
One  can  buy  an  excellent  collection  for 
a  modest  outlay  and  have  a  gorgeous  dis¬ 
play.  We  like  to  supplement  the  display 
of  Iris  Germanica  with  the  exotic  looking 
Spanish  and  Japanese  varieties.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  edge  a  border  of  Iris 
Germanica  with  the  dwarf  Iris  pumila, 
which  is  very  hardy,  very  fragrant,  and 
blooms  before  the  tall  sorts. 


Water  Rights 

There  was  a  spring  on  a  farm  I  bought 
recently  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house, 
but  the  water  had  not  been  running  for 
about  18  y.eqrs.  The  pipe  line  ran  across 
another  man’s  property  for  about  10  rods 
and  the  old  deeds  read  like  this :  “Re¬ 
serving,  however,  to  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  the  privilege  of  drawing  a  small 
stream  of  water,  enough  for  a  family’s 
use,  from  pipe  on  said  premises,  the  same 
as  given  by  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  now  used  by  him  and  his  family.” 
My  deed  reads  the  same,  but  another 
family  lives  on  the  place.  I  took  up  all 
the  old  pipe  and  laid  a  new  one  in  the 
old  pipe  line,  and  at  this  time  the  man 
who  lives  on  this  farm  where  the  pipe 
crosses  did  not  say  he  wanted  to  tap  this 
pipe,  but  now  that  it  is  all  finished  he 
says  he  intends  to  tap  my  pipe.  Can  he 
do  this?  c.  D. 

New  York. 

We  would  say  that  the  condition  in  the 
deed  stands  and  that  you  took  title  to 
the  property  subject  to  that  provision. 

N.  T. 


/“ 


Q  Beautify  Your  Home  at  Small  Cost 


EVERGREENS 


These  soon  grow  into  handsome 
trees  worth  many  dollars. 

\VK  SHIR  DURING  JUNE 
(Planting  Time). 

SWEET 
WILLIAM 
All  colors: 
hardy,  free 
bloomers;  to 
plants  ...$1.10 

HARDY 
HYDRAN¬ 
GEAS 

P,  G.  Blue, 

Pink  2  plants 
for  ....  $1.10 


Dahlia 
Flowered 
Zinnias 
Show  flowers 
of  enormous 
size. 

20  Plant*, 

$1.10 

Brilliant  Colors. 


*‘Fie!d- grown  Stock  From  Our  150- Acre  Farm 


SPECIAL  OFFER— 6  EVERGREENS,  3  to 
5-year  trees,  above  selection,  included  without 
extra  charge,  with  each  order  of  $5.50  and 
over.  THIS  WEEK  ONLY. _ ___ 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE,  Each  $1.10 

Selected,  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy,  1  to  1  Yi  ft.  high. 


Chinese  Arborvitae 

Fine,  feathery,  deep  green  foliage.  2  years 
old,  8  to  12  inches  high,  6  trees  for..  ..$1.10 


For  $1.10  Postpaid 

Three  to  live-year  trees  are  10  to 
15  inches  high.  2  Norway  Spruce, 
2  American  Spruce,  2  Chinese 
Arborvitae. 

ASTERS  —  Double, 
all  colors;  40  plants 
for  $1.10.  Extra  fine. 
Exhibition  type. 

WEIGELA 
ROSEA 

Deep  pink 
blossoms  which 
are  borne  in 
wonderful  pro¬ 
fusion  and 
make  a  great 
show.  2 
shrubs  ■  .$1.10 

Hardy  Yellow 
Daisy 

(Coreopsis 
Lanceolata) 

This  is  the  yel¬ 
low  variety  and 
grows  about  2 
feet  tall.  10 
_ plants  ....$1.10 

Japanese  Barberry 

Beautiful  every  month  in  the  year.  2-year- 
6  for  . .  $1.10 


A 


GOLDEN  BELL 
(Forsythia) 

Ita  yellow  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  leaves, 
the  earliest  note  of 
Spring;  very  striking; 
two  plants  . $1.10 

HARDY 

CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUMS 

Bronze,  pink,  white, 
lavender,  red  and  yel¬ 
low;  flowers  measure 
6  to  8  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  C  plants ...  $1.10 

MAGNOLIA  TREES 
Bloom  early  in 
Spring;  pink  and 
white;  2  trees.. $1.10 

HARDY  CARNA- 
TIONS — Large  flower¬ 
ing;  fragrant;  all  col¬ 
ors;  field  grown;  6 

CHINESE  PYRA- 
M  I  D  A  L  ARBORVI¬ 
TAE,  2-2)4  feet  high, 

1  foot  wide  at  base, 
each  . $1.10 

HARDY  3UTTERFLY 
BUSH  or  Summer 
Lilac— a  pretty  shrub, 
2  plants  for . $1,10 

SNAPDRAGON 
NOVELTY  SNAP¬ 
DRAGON  (Antir¬ 
rhinum,  22  different 
colors;  40  plants 
(beautiful)  for.. $1.10 

HOLLYHOCK 

Chaters,  double  crim¬ 
son,  yellow,  salmon, 
white,  rose,  maroon, 
N  ewpoit  pink ;  10 
plants  .  $1,10 

DIGITALIS 

(Eoxglove) 

White  spotted  rose, 
purple  and  mixed;  6 
plants  . $1.10 

ORIENTAL  POPPY 

Brilliant  colors;  scar¬ 
let.  orange,  pink;  flow¬ 
ers  measure  8  inches 
in  diameter;  10  plants, 

$1.10 

(Nudiflora).  A  handsome,  free-flowering.  ^  -  - 

I  I _ 1  A  P>Ilk  species.  A  beautiful  variety.  Hi  |  1  (J 

naray  Azaleas  Very  hardy.  Ready  to  bloom.  Each  •  A  LT 

COLUMBINE  —  They 
are  much  used  in  any 
hardy  border  or  rock¬ 
er  y;  blue,  pink,  yel¬ 
low  and  other  colors; 
10  plants  for.... $1.10 

DELPHINIUM  (Perennial  Larkspur) 
BELLADONNA — Light  Turquoise  blue 
BELLAMOSUM — A  dark  blue  type  of  the 
Belladonna.  Very  decorative  and  lasts  for 
years;  8  plants  for . $1.10 

PAINTED  DAISY 

The  mixed  and  choice 
varieties  and  colors 
range  from  white  to 
deep  red;  10  plants 

for  . $1.10 

PaillarJia  (Perennial  Gaillardia).  Tills 
Vxdllldruid  fine  perennial,  when  once 
established  in  your  garden,  will  last  for  years. 
Ringed  with  orange,  crimson  and  red.  It 
blossoms  from  June  to  November  and  grows 

2  feet  tall;  10  plants  for . $1.10 

SRacfa  Daisv  LarSe-  Pure  white  flow- 
onasta  i-'ais.y  erg  which  appear  in 

early  Summer,  are  excellent  for  cutting;  2  to 
2)4  feet;  flowers  measure  4  Inches  in  diame¬ 
ter;  10  plants  for  . $1.10 

p|J/YrYfYpYpNTrY|>/Y'MO  (Catawbiense) .  One  of  the  most  beautiful  native  ever- 
I\nvDY/I/Ijli DlYWliO  green  flowering  shrubs.  The  flower  is  reddish  pur-  its 
pie  and  blooms  In  May.  Grows  well  in  shade  or  sun;  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for  qfl.iU 
p|W^xp\|^vpvpiYTr\p^-\XTQ  (Maximum  Rosebay),  Large  plant  with  dark  evergreen 
L/JTvv/l  xO  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pinkish-white  flowers  it  ■«  in 
in  July;  2  plant*  (1  to  1%  ft.  high)  for  .  Ipl.lU 

RUnnCnCMnDDMC  (Carolimanum).  The  flower  shades  from  light  to  dark  pink 
•»**WJ_/L/1-/E.1’II_/1\.w1t|i3  and  blooms  with  great  profusion  in  May. 
plant  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  or  full  sun.  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for 


The 


$1  10 

Rln a  Qnvura  The  Klor.v  °*  tlie  BIue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which  1$  an 
WOlOiauu  r>lue  jpruce  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich  glistening  blue, 
which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the  sunlight,  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  specimen.  With  culture  directions.  a  i  ■*  a 
Selected  5-6  years.  'Extra  bushy,  1  to  1)4  ft.  high  . Each  vLI” 


W  1 ,  o _ | _ _  A  new  group  of  Antirrhinums  witli  extra  large  flowers  on 

novelty  onaparagons  strong  stems.  Salmon,  Yellow.  White,  Crimson,  Rose  Pink, 

$1.10 


Red,  Variegated  Dark  Pink  and  other  beautiful  colors.  40  plants  (transplanted), 
22  different  colors  . 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 


Evergreen  - 
Dept.  6S 
Easton,  Pa. 


Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 
Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 


Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


DAwarAAil  *8  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental, 
DUXWUUU  Well  rooted  plants,  #1.20  dozen,  deliver¬ 
ed.  MAX  NUI1SEI1Y,  Mineral,  Virginia. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES—  Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 

pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 


Reaches  tlie  topmost  boughs 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 
with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


High  pressure, 

low  upkeep, 

slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraytno  Machine  is 
strong — built  to  last  and  for 
hard  usage,  easy  to  keep  in 
order.  Equipped  with  the 
reliable  Ospraytno  automatic 
system  of  agitation,  throttle 
valve,  a  pressure  regulator 
and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn  —  prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — pre¬ 
vent  costly  delays  in  orchard, 
grove  or  field. 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 


There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 

Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put 
an  end  to  your 
spraying  prob¬ 
lems.  Send  for 
our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a 
sprayer  suited  to 
your  needs.  Find 
out  about  the 
best.  Address 

COMPANY 

Elmira,  N.  Y  . 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP 

Dept.  2 

World  leader  9  for  47  year 9 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


792 


Tbt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

Way  23,  1929. 

May:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent,  201  to 
210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A. 
$1.9(5,  plus  differentials;  Class  2B,  $2.21;  Class 
3,  $2.10. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differentia]  of  0c  per  .1 
of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added  to  milk  test¬ 
ing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers;  Class  1,  $3.17;  Class  2, 
$2.05;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 

. $0,431/2  @$0.44 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  . . . 

Extra,  92  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score . 40  @ 

Seconds  . 39  @ 

Lower  grades . 37  %@ 


Ladles  . 34 

Packing  stock  . 32 

Renovated  . . . 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

Extra  . 


@ 

@ 


.43 

.421/2 

.40 

.381/2 

.38 

.331/2 

.41 


CHEESE 

State,  fresh,  fancy  . 

Wis.,  fresh,  fancy  . 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . 

Extra  . 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . 34 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  . . . 

Gathered,  best  . 32 

Common  to  good  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 


@ 

•  45% 

.44% 

.41 

@ 

.44 

.40 

@ 

.40% 

.41 

@ 

•42% 

$0.22% 

1.22%  @ 

.23 

.23 

@ 

.39% 

.30 

@ 

.37% 

.35 

@ 

•35% 

.34 

@ 

.34% 

.33 

@ 

.39 

.34 

@ 

.36% 

.32 

@ 

.34 

.26 

@ 

.30 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

. $0.44@$0.48 

. 30®  .40 

. 20@  .25 

. 24  @  .38 

Ducks  . 

. 22 @  .25 

Turkeys,  dry,  toms  . 

. 25®  .30 

. 28  @  .33 

.  2.00®  3.00 

Culls’  .  1 .50®  2.00 

.42 

.20 

.24 

.15 

.30 


Calves, 

Good 

Culls 

Lambs, 

Steers, 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.34@$0.36 

Chickens  . 30@ 

Roosters  . . . 

Ducks  . “b@ 

Geese  . }3@ 

Tame  rabbits . ~°@ 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00@13.00 

Bulls  .  8.00@  9.7o 

Bows  .  6.00@  6.50 

Calves,  best  . 13-99@17.00 

Common  to  good  . . 

Sheen  .  0.00@  7.50 

T  nmbs  . 15.00@19.00 

Hogs  '  . 12.00@12.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

choice,  lb . $0.20@$0.21 

to..pHrae.. ::::::::::::::::::  :i?l  is 

Spring,  each  .  6.00@11.00 

.  100  lbs . 20.50@23.00 

Bulls  ’  . 15.00@16.50 

Bows  !!! . 10.00@20.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . $2.75@$3.00 

Maine,  150  lbs .  2.25<g  2.50 

Florida,  new.  bbl .  *-;>0@ 

Bermuda,  bbl .  6.00®  6.50 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 1.00@  3.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  Vj-bbl.  bskt . 1.00@ 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu .  l-00@ 

Celery  hearts,  doz .  1  -60® 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

. 1.50@ 

Louis,  bbl . 12.00@13.00 

.  1.00@  6.00 

. .  1.00@ 

lbs.'  .  2.75® 

. . .  .  1.50@ 

Peas,  bu .  ^.50@ 

Peppers,  bu .  4 -5;^; 

Radishes,  bu .  -50@ 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu .  -60@ 

Squash,  bu . 4-bb@ 

String  beans,  bu .  1-06® 

Sweet  corn,  S’n,  bu.  .  1.50@ 

Tomatoes,  j6-bskt.  crate  .  2.75@ 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@ 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

vpa  10.50@10.7o 

Red  kidney  . . .  8.00@  8.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $3-00@$6.00 

Albemarle  .  3.00@  9.00 

Greening  . 3.00@  7.00 

McIntosh  .  9.00@11.00 

Rome  . 2.75@  7 .00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 2.00®  5.00 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 8.00@13.00 

car  . 325.00@880.00 


Eggplants,  bu. 
Horseradish,  St. 
Lettuce,  bu. 
Lima  beans, 
Onions,  100 
Parsley,  bu. 


bu. 


3.00 

2.00 

2.50 
1.75 

1.75 

3.75 

3.50 


5.00 

3.50 

2.50 

4.50 
3.75 

1.25 
4.00 
1.00 

2.50 
3.00 

2.25 

4.25 
3.00 


Watermelons, 
Strawberries, 

Ark.,  qt . 

fi.  C.,  qt.  ... 
Eastern  Shore, 
Del.  and  Md., 
Dewberries,  qt.  . 
Huckleberries,  qt. 


Tenn.,  qt. 


Va., 
qt.  .. 


qt.. 


,10@ 
.15® 
.13® 
.1(1® 
•  12@ 
.12® 
.15® 


.13 

.16 

.15 

.16 

.20 

.25 

.33 


HONEY 


White,  extracted,  lb . $0.12@$0.12% 

Dark  . 09®  .09% 

Orange  bloom  . 12@  .13 

Comb,  24-frame  case  .  4.50@  5.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $25.00@26.00 

No  2  . 23.00@24.00 

No!  3  15.00@22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00@24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00  @23.00 

GRAIN 

.$1.29% 
.  1.21% 
.  1.02% 
.  .58 

.  .93  Vi 

.  .71% 


Wheat.  No.  2  red  . 

No.  1  Northern  Spring 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb.  $0.53@  .54 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60®  .65 

Gathered  . 45@  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 45®  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 40®  .50 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb.  . . .35@  .40 


Potatoes,  lb . 02@  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 15®  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40@  .45 

Lettuce,  head  . 10®  .15 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

South  Carolina  has  now  advanced  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  position  in  the  shipment  of  new  potatoes,  as 
t lie  season  has  about  come  to  a  close  in  Florida. 
The  crop  in  South  Carolina  is  estimated  from 
3,400  to  4,000  cars,  with  the  peak  movement 
taking  place  during  the  week  of  May  20  to  25. 
Heavy  shipments  are  expected  until  June  1. 
Stocks  of  new  potatoes  were  in  fairly  liberal 
receipt  during  the  past  few  days  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  weak.  Spaulding  Rose  in  double  head 
barrels  from  Florida  sold  for  $5.50  to  $6,  with 
a  few  sales  at  $6.50.  South  Carolina  Spaulding 
Rose,  in  cloth  top  barrels  sold  for  $5  to  $5.50, 
while  Cobblers  in  slat  barrels  sold  for  $4  to 
$4.50,  with  most  sales  at  $4.25.  The  old  po¬ 
tato  market  relapsed  into  its  former  dullness, 
under  a  slow  demand.  Pennsylvania  stock 
moved  fairly  well  at  the  close  at  $1.50  to 
$1.90  per  120-lb.  sack,  while  Maine  Green 
Mountains  wTere  slow  at  $1.90  to  $2.10,  and 
most  sales  of  New  York  State  round  whites 
were  made  at  $2.10  to  $2.25  per  150-lb.  sack. 
Nearby  asparagus  was  in  moderate  supply,  with 
the  cold  and  rainy  weather  cutting  down  the 
receipts  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  demand 
was  somewhat  slow,  due  probably  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  quality  of  the  offerings.  New  Jersey 
large  green  sold  at  $2.75  to  $3.75  per  dozen 
with  a  few  extra  fancy  at  $4  to  $4.50.  Medium 
moved  rather  slowly  at  $2.25  to  $3  with  small 
at  $1.50  to  $2,  and  culls  and  crooks  met  prac¬ 
tically  no  demand  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  dozen 
bunches.  Offerings  showing  some  white  on  the 
stalks  were  quoted  at  $1  to  $2.75  a  crate  of  one 
dozen  bunches.  Strawberries  were  in  liberal 
supply  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
with*  some  offerings  from  Delaware  and  Virginia. 
Demand  was  good  except  at  the  middle  of  the 
week  and  the  market  was  generally  steady. 
Truck  receipts  of  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
berries  moved  at  $2  to  $3.50  per  32-quart  crate, 
with  a  few'  fancy  at  $4  to  $4.50.  Various  va¬ 
rieties  from  Maryland  and  Delaware  ranged 
from  $2.50  to  $5.50,  with  the  majority  of  sales 
at  $4  to  $5  for  good  marks.  String  beans  were 
liberal  and  the  market  weaker.  Florida  green 
beans  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  seven-eighths 
bushel,  with  wax  ranging  from  75c  to  $2.  South 
Carolina  offerings  were  quoted  mostly  at  $1  to 
$2.25  for  green  and  $2  to  $2.25  for  good  wax. 
Beets  were  steady  with  Norfolk  hothouse  re¬ 
ceipts  selling  at  5  to  7c  per  bunch,  while  out¬ 
door  bushel  boxes  brought  $1.25  to  $1.75.  North 
Carolina  crates  sold  mostly  3  to  4c  per  bunch. 
Texas  carrots  were  also  steady  at  $2  to  $2.50 
per  crate.  Cabbage  met  a  slow  demand  and 
the  market  was  barely  steady.  Norfolk  section 
half-barrels  sold  at  50  to  75c  for  pointed  stock, 
while  barrel  crates  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.40. 
Nearby  broccoli  ranged  from  50c  to  $1  per 
bushel,  while  kale  was  steady  at  35  to  60c  per 
bushel.  The  first  receipts  of  New  Jersey  let¬ 
tuce.  of  any  appreciable  amount,  arrived  on  the 
market  during  the  week,  and  sold  fairly  well 
at  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  crate.  Mushrooms  were 
in  moderate  supply  and  held  steady  at  T5e  to 
$1  for  whites,  with  other  grades  selling  from 
15  to  75c.  Peas  from  Virginia  were  slightly 
stronger  at  the  close,  with  $2.50  to  $3  the 
quotations  for  good  marks.  Parsley  was  steady 
to  firm  at  $2.75  to  $3  a  bushel  for  curly. 
Radishes  were  quoted  at  75c  to  $1  per  bushel, 
while  rhubarb  wTas  steady  at  2  to  3c  per  bunch. 
Spinach  was  also  steady  at  40  to  60c  per  bushel, 
while  Spring  onions  brought  $1  to  $1.50  per  100 
bunches.  The  demand  for  swreet  potatoes  con¬ 
tinued  fairly  good  and  truck  receipts  of  New 
Jersev  vellows  sold  $2  to  $2.50  per  bushel,  with 
Delaware  offerings  at  $1.25  to  $1.35,  and  yams 
at  $1.50  to  $1.75.  The  apple  market  was 
steady  to  firm  for  fancy  fruit  and  nearby 
Romes,  I’aragons  and  Winesaps  sold  for  $1.75 
to  $2.25  per  bushel.  A  few  sales  of  New  York 
Baldwins  brought  $5  to  $5.25  per  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Interest  in  the  egg  market  at  the  present 
time  centers  in  the  storage  situation,  not  only 
in  Philadelphia,  but  also  in  other  eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  The  storage  deal  continues  to  lag  behind 
last  year,  and  there  is  considerable  speculative 
interest  in  future  contracts,  with  high  country 
costs  and  an  expected  heavier  production  some 
of  the  main  uncertainties.  Storage-packs  firmly 
held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  week  and  the 
market  ruled  higher.  Storage  packed  extra 
firsts  brough  33  to  33%C,  while  firsts  sold  for 
32%  to  33c  compared  with  32c  for  the  week 
previous.  Fresh  eggs  were  in  light  receipt  and 
the  market  readily  absorbed  the  offerings  under 
a  fairly  active  demand.  Fresh  extra  firsts  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  at  32%  to  33c  per  dozen,  but 
a  better  movement  was  noticeable.  Fresh  firsts 
brought  mostly  31%,  while  seconds  were  quoted 
at  29  to  30c.  Carefully  selected  and  candled 
stock  remained  unchanged  at  39  to  41c,  while 
fancy  eggs  in  cartons  were  steady  at  41  to  42c. 

Receipts  of  live  fowl  were  light  during  the 
week  and  the  market  was  fairly  active,  until 
the  close  when  an  easier  tone  developed  on  the 
larger-sized  birds.  Colored  fowls  ranged  from 
34  to  37c,  White  Leghorns  were  steady  at  33  to 
35c.  Extra  fancy  broilers  were  in  demand  and 
sold  readily  at  45  to  47c  for  2%-lb.  birds.  Old 
roosters  were  steady  at  20  to  23c,  while  some 
ducks  arrived  and  sold  for  20  to  22c  on  old 
birds,  and  25  to  26c  on  young  stock.  Fresh- 
killed  fowls  were  in  light  receipt  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  ruled  firm,  with  trading  and  demand  gen¬ 
erally  active.  Prices  held  steady  with  most 
sales  made  at  36  to  38c,  for  4  to  6-lb.  birds. 
Old  roosters  were  quiet  at  22  to  26c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  top  grades  of  straw  were  the  only  ones 
moving  satisfactorily  during  the  past  few  days, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  were  of  ordinary 
quality  and  buyers  exhibited  no  interest  in 
these.  No.  2  Timothy  sold  for  $18  to  $19  per 
ton  while  Timothy  elover  mixed  moved  at 
$17.50  to  $18.50  for  No.  1.  and  $15.50  to  $16.50 
for  No.  2.  Straw  was  in  small  supply,  but 
trading  was  quiet  and  the  market  held  steady, 
with  straight  rye  straw  at  $20  to  $21,  and 
wheat  and  oat  straw  at  $14  to  $16  per  ton. 

W.  W.  O. 


Local  LTp-State  Prices 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  53c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
52c. 

Eggs.— Yard  eggs,  doz.,  34c;  undersized  eggs, 
doz..  30c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  35c;  minimum  weight, 
all  eggs,  doz.,  20  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  roll.  10c;  cottage,  roll,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  35c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A.  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk.  glass.  5c:  qt..  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.75;  beans,  dry.  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  3c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c; 


cabbage,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  8  for  25c;  new  carrots,  beh.,  7%c; 
celery,  2  bchs,  25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c;  dande¬ 
lion  greens,  pk.,  20c;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  roots,  lb.,  10c; 
leek,  bob,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  8c;  onions, 
pk.,  35c;  potatoes,  bu.,  delivered,  80c;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bch,  10c;  pieplant,  lb., 
8c;  radishes,  bch,  5c;  salsify,  bch,  10c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  19c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry.— Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  37c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  33c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  42c; 
light  fowls,  lb.,  40c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  geese, 
lb..  30c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40?;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  20c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c; 
bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  24c;  whole  hams,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.,  can,  20e;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb..  35c:  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hiekorynuts,  qt.,  15c;  cord- 
wood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture. 
May  21,  1929.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  amount  of  activity 
at  Boston  during  the  past  week.  Native  aspara¬ 
gus  is  replacing  the  southern-grown,  supplies  of 
which  are  dwindling.  The  week  witnessed  a 
rapid  decline  in  price  due  to  heavily  increased 
supplies.  The  apple  season  is  rapidly  closing 
with  prices  and  condition  of  fruit  much  more 
favorable  than  were  looked  for  by  most  of  the 
trade  earlier.  Demand  for  green  vegetables  has 
been  firm  with  some  weakness  on  lettuce.  Con¬ 
siderable  improvement  is  noted  on  wool  with  a 
renewed  demand  on  several  lines. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  Baldwins,  ordinary,  75c 
to  $1.50;  fancy,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  extra  fancy, 
$2.35  to  $2.75.  Ben  Davis,  75c  to  $1.25;  few, 
$1.50. 

Asparagus. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  36  bchs.,  $4  to  $7  std.  bu.  box;  24 
bchs.,  $3.50  to  $5  crt.  N.  Y.,  crt.,  $3  to  $5 
doz.  bchs.  N.  J.,  crt,  $1.75  to  $5. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Texas,  crt.,  bchd.,  $2  to  $2.50.  Va., 
erts.,  bchd,  7  to  8c  bch. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Miss.,  crt.,  mostly  $2.  Ala.,  bbl.  crt.,  $2  to 
$2.25.  Va.,  crt.,  $1.75. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Cal.,  crt.,  $2 
to  S3. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Hothouse,  native,  50-60  cukes,  $3  to  $5.50  std. 
bu.  box.  Ohio,  hothouse,  fancy,  mostly  $1.75 
24  cukes. 

Dandelions. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Native,  25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  hothouse,  18  heads,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu. 
box.  Cal.,  fair,  $1  to  $3.50  crt. 

Mushrooms.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Mass,  and  N.  Y.,  fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.75 
3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  dull.  Texas,  std.  crt.,  yellow  Bermudas, 
$1.50  to  $1.65. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  Green  Mountains,  $1.50; 
few.  $1.60.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bag,  A  grade,  most¬ 
ly  $1.50  to  $1.60.  Fla.  Spauldings,  No.  1, 
$6.50  to  $7  bbl, 

Radishes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50-60  bchs.,  outdoor,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu. 
box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supnlies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  60c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Md.,  bskt., 
mostly  $1.25. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good  on  best.  Native  hothouse,  35  to  40c 
lb.  Ohio,  hothouse,  $3  to  $3.50  10  lbs.  Fla., 
6  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $2  crt. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  ruta,  $1.25  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  P.  E. 
I.,  few  sales,  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Market  firm,  demand  firm  on  top 
grades.  Few  sales,  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to 
$26.  Eastern,  $18  to  $23.50.  Clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $23. 

Butter.— Market  steady,  demand  good.  Cream¬ 
ery  extras,  43%e;  firsts,  42  to  43c;  seconds, 
41  to  41  %c. 

Eggs.  —  Market  quiet.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  39c;  mixed  colors,  38c;  white 
extras,  35c;  fresh  eastern  extras,  36c  doz. 

Bheese.—  Market  steady.  N.  Y.  extras  held, 
27  to  28c;  firsts  held,  24%  to  26c;  fresh,  23% 
to  25%c;  western  extras  held,  26  to  28c;  firsts 
held,  24%  to  25c;  fresh,  23  to  25c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $10.50 
to  $10.75;  Cal.,  small  white,  $10.50  to  $10.75; 
Yellow  Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50;  Red  kidney,  $8.25  to 
$8.50;  Limas,  $13.75  to  $14  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  inactive,  demand  somewhat 
improved.  Receipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Bos¬ 
ton  for  week  ending  May  18,  4.625,000  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  40  to  41c; 
clothing,  35  to  36c;  %  blood,  combing,  45  to 

46c;  clothing,  40  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing,  45 
to  46c;  clothing,  43c.  . 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing,  97c  to  $1 , 
clothing,  92  to  95c;  %  blood,  combing,  97c  to  $1; 
clothing,  90  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing,  84  to 

86c;  clothing,  78  to  81c:  Terr,  mostly,  combing, 
98c  to  $1.02;  clothing.  92  to  95c;  %j  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  98c  to  $1;  clothing,  90  to  95c;  %  _blood, 
combing,  87  to  91c;  clothing,  80  to  85c;  % 

blood,  combing,  77  to  81c;  clothing,  75  to  80c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  72  to  77c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

May  21. — Apple  supplies  are  moderate  and 
prices  are  steady.  Butter  prices  are  a  little 
lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  easier; 
creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c;  tubs,  45  to  46c; 
firsts,  43  to  45c;  undergrades,  42  to  43c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  25  to  26c;  longhorn,  26  to 
27c;  brick,  27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28  to  29c; 
limburger,  brick,  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
steady;  nearby  fancy,  34  to  37c  doz.;  grade 
A.  34  to  36c;  grade  B.  32  to  33c;  grade  C,  28 
to  30c;  nearby,  at  mark,  32  to  34c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  34  to  40c; 
old  roosters,  22  to  26c;  broilers,  55c;  chickens, 
41  to  46c;  ducks,  27  to  28c;  turkeys,  33  to  43c. 
Live  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  32  to  35c;  broilers, 
38  to  45c;  old  roosters,  21c;  stags,  22  to  23c; 
ducks,  30e. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Rus¬ 
set.  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50:  King,  $1.75  to  $2; 
Baldwin.  $2  to  $2.25:  Northern  Spy,  $2.50  to  $3; 
McIntosh,  $3  to  $3.25;  Delicious,  western,  box, 
$3  to  $3.75.  Potatoes,  stronger;  home-grown, 
bu.,  65  to  80c;  Fla.,  bbl.,  $4  to  $7.75;  sweets, 
Md..  crate,  $190  to  $2.  ... 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red  kid¬ 
ney  cwt.,  $8  to  $9:  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to 
$11;  white  kidney,  $13.50  to  $14;  marrow,  $14 
to  $14.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50:  Tex.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  green, 
doz.  bchs,  12%  to  15c. 


June  1,  1929 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cherries,  Cal.,  box  $4  or 
to  $4.50;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.75  to  $6:  fC'’ 
$3.75  to  $5.50;  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate’  Kio¬ 
to  $3.75;  strawberries,  Va.,  32-qt.  crate’ 
to  $4;  watermelons,  $1  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables.— Asparagus,  Wash.,  box  $0  to 
$2.25;  beans,  green,  wax,  Fla.,  hamper  Kio¬ 
to  $3;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabb-TcT* 

Mitts  crate  KP  7.1  tn  S3  ■  enrrete  v,,,  a ,  _  te', 


ci,  .pi.  i.j  iv  *p-.— vsfeinaui,  ria.,  crate  S3  tc 
$3.50;  kale,  Md.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce  5  ih 
bskt.,  80  to  90c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt’  7"i 
to  $1.75;  parsley,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1  50- 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  Md  hamn 
er,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $•-  -Pq 
to  $3.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  35  to  40c-  rhu 
barb,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c;  spinach,  Va  ’  bu 
$1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  Va.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1  iv 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Sweets.— Honey,  steady;  clover,  case  $3  50 
to  $4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple  products 
steady;  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25-  old’ 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  sugar,  15  to  25c. 

Feeds.— Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose,  ton  Sift 
to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $12.50  to  $15;  oat  straw 
$10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton.  $26  50 
standard  middlings,  $26.50;  red-dog.  $36-  cot 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $38.50-  oil 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $50.50;  hominy,  $36  75 
gluten,  $39.85;  oatfeed,  $11.75;  Timothy  seed 
bu.,  $3  to  $3.20;  Red  clover,  $19.50  to  $20  50 
Alsike,  $20  to  $21;  Alfalfa,  $16.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1.100-1.300,  good  . $13.50@14.50 

950-1,100,  good  . 14.00@14.50 

800  lbs.  up,  medium  . 12.50©14  00 

Common  . 10.50@12i50 

Heifers,  850  lbs.  down,  good . 12.00@13.50 

Common  and  medium  .  9.00(5)12  00 

Sows,  good  .  9.75@1L00 

Common  and  medium  . 7.75®  9.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.50®  7  75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  . 10.25@1LOO 

Cutter-medium  .  8.25@10.25 

Calves,  500  lbs.  down,  med.-ch . 10. 00(3)14  00 

Cull-com .  6.00(3)10. 00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  Good-ch . 13.50@15.00 

Medium  . 11.50@13.50 

Cull-com .  6.50@11.50 

HOGS? 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch . $10.75®11.40 

Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-ch . 11.25@11.50 

Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch . 11.40@11.50 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch . 10.75@11.50 

SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch . 10.25@11.00 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc . 9.50@10.00 

SHEEP— Shorn  Basis 

Lambs,  84  lbs.  down,  med.-ch . $13.00@14.00 

92  lbs.  down,  medium  . 11.50@13.00 

All  wts.,  cull-com . .  7. 00(3)11. 50 

Spring  lambs,  good-choice  . 16.00@17.50 

Yearling  wethers— 

110  down,  med.-ch .  7.50@11.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch . 6.00®  7.75 

120-150,  med.ch .  5.50®  7.50 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 2.50®  6.00 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbl.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $6;  2%-in.,  $5;  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $2  to  $2.15;  un¬ 
classified,  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  2%- 
in.  Russq’s,  $2;  asparagus,  Del.  and  Md.,  doz. 
bch.,  crt,  best,  $4  to  $5.50;  poorer,  low  as 

$2.50;  homegrown,  doz.  bchs,  best,  $1.25  to 

$1.50;  poorer,  $1;  cabbage,  100-lb.  crt.,  Va., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  small,  $1  to  $1.25;  cucumbers, 
Ohio,  hothouse,  chip  bskt.  of  2-doz.,  fancy,  $1.90 
to  $2;  mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to 

$1.50;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  150-lb. 
sacks,  Mich.  Rurals,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  N.  V. 
whites,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  spinach,  bu.  bskt.,  Md. 
and  Va.,  $1  to  $1.25;  strawberries,  24-qt.  crt., 
Aromas,  Alabamas,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  Ark.,  $3 

to  $3.25;  Kentuckys,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  Tenn, 
best,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  poorer,  low  as  $2.50;  sweet 
potatoes,  Tenn.,  bu.  hprs.,  Nancy  Halls,  $1.75 
to  $1.85. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $20.50  to  $21;  standard.  $19 
to  $20;  No.  2,  $16  to  $17.50;  No.  3,  $13  to 
$14;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  No. 
2,  $15.50  to  $16.50;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $18  to 
$19;  No.  2,  $14.50  to  $16.50;  No.  1  clover,  $13 
to  $16;  No.  1  heavy  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19; 
No.  1  wheat  straw,  $12  to  $13;  No.  2,  $11  to 
$11.50;  No.  3,  $9  to  $10;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $11 
to  $11.50;  No.  2,  $10  to  $11. 

EGGS 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  32  to  34c;  brown, 
30  to  33c;  current,  receipts,  29  to  31c  doz. 

POULTRY 

Fresh  killed,  full-dressed  hens,  47c;  hog- 
dressed,  42c;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  32  to 
34c;  Leghorns,  29  to  31c;  roosters,  18  to  20<  ; 
broilers,  colored,  43  to  47c;  Leghorns,  40  to 
43c;  ducks,  30  to  32c;  geese,  20  to  22c  lb. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  May  18,  1929.) 

Market  very  slow.  Beef  steers  and  yearlings 
about  steady  with  week’s  uneven  25  to  50c  de¬ 
cline,  all  weights  selling  at  $13  upward  showing 
maximum  decline;  lower  grades  and  mixed  offer¬ 
ings  about  steady;  top,  $13.75,  paid  for  three 
loads  1,200-lb.  weights;  bulk  of  sales,  $l-.o0  to 
$13.25.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  cutters  steady, 
bulk  sausage  bulls.  $9.75  to  $10.50;  fat  heifers, 
$10.25  to  $11;  butcher  cows.  $8.50  to  $9.-5;  cut¬ 
ters,  $4.50  to  $6.  Stockers  and  feeders  steady. 
Calves  sharply  lower,  50c  to  $1  under  last  ween  s 
close;  top  vealers,  $16.50. 

Hogs  weak,  25  to  50c  lower.  , 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  18,  19-9:  cat¬ 
tle  13  cars,  5  St.  Paul,  3  Chicago,  3  Texas  1 
Pa.,  1  Ohio,  containing  451  head;  1,570  truc®:|“ 
in;  total  cattle,  2,021  head;  513  calves,  l.«j» 
hogs,  335  sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding 
week  last  year:  Cattle  19  cars,  11  I  a--  D  ’  1 
Paul,  1  Va.,  1  Chicago,  1  Tenn.,  containing 
head;  1,747  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  2,-4  head, 
374  calves,  1,068  hogs,  177  sheep.  „  to 

Steers.- Good,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs..  $12.7o  to 
$13.75:  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $13  to  $14;  ®o0sio 
1,100  lbs.,  $13  to  $14;  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $ 
to  $13:  common.  $8.75  to  $12.  e-io. 

Heifers.— Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  J-n'L  tin  50 : 
good,  $10.50  to  $11.25;  medium,  $9.o0  to  $10-  > 
common,  $7.75  to  $9.50.  »Q  0 - 

Cows. — Choice,  $9.25  to  ,0„ 

$9.25:  common  and  medium,  $6.7o  to  $8.-0, 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75.  em  so  to 

Bulls.  —  Good  and  choice,  beef,  $io  j<7  -- 

$11.75;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  -t 

to  $10.50.  „  .  ,  „iioioe. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
800  lbs.  up.  $10.50  to  $12;  commonand  mediu  . 
$7.75  to  $10.50:  good  and  choice,  800  lbs.  ’ 

$10.25  to  $11.75;  common  and  medium, 

Veaiers. — Good  and  choice,  $14  totf 
dium,  $12  to  $14;  cull  and  common,  $7. off  ™  *  “• 
Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 

$12;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $*- 

$12.50;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs..  $  r,  05 

$12.50;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smootn,  * 
to  $11. 
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“ Come  away!  That's  no  place  for  a  little 
bug  like  you!  Cant  you  see  those  vines  are 
Sprayed  with  Pyrox?” 

PYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  triple-duty 
plant  spray  KILLS  BUGS,  prevents  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  blight  and  disease,  and  stimulates 
plant  growth.  Users  report  #25,  $35,  and  $50 
EXTRA  PROFIT  per  acre  from  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  sprayed  with  PYROX.  Safe, 
quick,  and  easy  to  use  —  and  sticks.  All  sizes 
from  I  lb.  jars  to  barrels.  Now  priced  lowest  in 
30  years’ successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask  your 
dealer  for  new  Spray  Guide — free.  Bowker  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 


It  has  stood  the  test  and  it'8  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Peerless. 

It  is  constructed  of  first  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TRACTORS 

FOR  FARMS,  GARDENS 
AND  LAWNS 

Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

Bready  Cultimotor  Co. 

1799  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


H  SH  AW  duall  TRACTOR 


Fino  for  Truck  Gardens,  Small", 
r  am  1  s . Estates . Doea  the  work 
of  6  men.  Plows,  seeds,  cul¬ 
tivates,  rung-  b^lt  machinery 
Sjngio  or  Twin  Engines, 
riding  or  walking  types. 


Try  It  IO  Days 

on  your  own  work  at  oor 
risk.  Write  for  LIBERAL 
TRIAUQFFERand  our  LOW 
FACTORY  PRICE. 

SHAW  MFC.  CO., 


Gear,  can 
ba  equipped 
with 
reveres 
Pat. Tool 
^Control 

Dept.  RYO  Galesburg,  Kan. 


"One  Mari' Weed  Burners  \ 


modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene 
rn  them  green— stalks  and  seeds.  Burn  all 
5,  weeds  and  trash  that  harbor  insects  and  dis- 
.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods 
SB.  Used  by  suburban  homes,  road  commission- 
parks,  country  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers, 
i  4  men’s  work.  Has  many  all  year  uses  includ- 
implement  and  tractor  repairs.  Free  Booklet, 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  10th  St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The  UmiTOR  Tractor 

HEAVY  ENOUGH  TO  DO  YOUR  PLOWING 

— easy  to  operate,  women  run  it  successful¬ 
ly  and  profitably.  Prepares  seed  bed,  Plants 
and  CULTIVATES  one  to  five 
rows.  Lifts  bulbs,  root  crops. 
Cuts,  rakes,  hauls  hay,  mows 
lawns.  Power  work  to  5  h.p. 
Full  Equipment  Furnished 
UTILITOR  is  a  money  maker 
Write  for  circular.  Dept.  A 
UTILITOR  CO. 

W.  2d  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Pactioal,  Proven  Power  Cultivator,  for 
gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers,  i 
tionsfs,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  ^ 
roultrymen  and  Country  Estates.  Jkf  2«tal< 

,A_American  Far™  Machine  Co.  f 
*055  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  fflinn. 
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American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Evaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
Postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
*  °**ker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 
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Spring  Ventures  on  a 
Garden  Farm 

May  to  date  has  been  one  glorious 
month,  as  though  to  recompense  us  for 
the  rain  and  cold  of  April.  Plants  and 
trees  are  growing  at  a  great  rate  of  speed 
and  the  lovely  warm  days  have  given  us 
all  the  Spring  fever.  Housecleaning  isn’t 
in  the  least  intriguing,  in  fact  it  has  been 
sadly  neglected  for  the  more  pleasant 
work  of  raking  up,  mowing  out  odd  cor¬ 
ners  and  spading  over  the  flower  garden. 

We  have  never  had  such  a  fine  variety 
in  our  greenhouse  for  bedding  plants,  and 
with  plenty  of  seed  also,  we  ought  to  have 
a  beautiful  garden,  if  things  don’t  rush 
us  too  much  just  when  they  are  ready  to 
set  out.  Our  own  gardens  nearly  always 
suffer,  as  we  have  so  many  others  to  take 
care  of,  and  they  all  have  to  be  made 
ready  about  the  same  time,  between  the 
15th  and  30th  of  June.  So  it  follows  that 
unless  we  get  ours  done  before  that  time 
we  are  likely  to  go  without. 

This  year  we  have  planted  nearly  all 
of  our  sweet  pea  seed  in  the  greenhouse, 
to  be  set  out  as  soon  as  they  are  four  to 
six  inches  high.  We  did  this  last  year 
and  found  it  most  practical  and  profit¬ 
able.  We  had  a  little  short  row  out  by 
the  kitchen  door  of  pink  and  white  ones, 
and  another  the  full  length  of  the  cold 
frames,  60  feet,  of  lavender  and  pink. 
Out  of  these  two  rows  we  sold  some  $80 
worth.  Mr.  B.  carried  them  with  his 
vegetables  and  fruit,  along  with  some 
other  annuals  and  perennials.  We  use 
the  orchid  flowering  type  and  they  are 
very  popular  with  our  trade.  We  often 
have  calls  for  enough  of  one  color  for 
decorations  for  parties,  the  pastel  shades 
being  fine  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

We  have  carried  a  stock  of  perennials 
for  years,  but  Winter  before  last  they 
winter-killed,  and  we  had  practically 
nothing  to  sell.  A  planting  made  last 
August,  after  particular  care,  did  not 
grow  well  at  all,  and  this  Spring  we  have 
started  all  over  again,  and  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  flats  and  boxes  of  them  making  a 
fine  sturdy  growth.  By  another  year  we 
shall,  we  hope,  have  several  thousands  of 
them  ready  for  selling  to  the  trade  and 
for  retailing. 

This  Spring  we  have  also  started  an¬ 
other  venture.  We  have  set  out  some 
thousand  shrubs,  40  each  of  25  common 
kinds,  for  which  we  know  there  is  a  good 
demand.  Formerly  we  have  been  buying 
them  from  a  nursery  nearby,  but  think  it 
would  help  our  sales  in  both  perennials 
and  shrubs  to  have  them  growing  here  for 
folks  to  see  when  they  call.  A  new  and 
long-desired  asparagus  and  rhubarb  bed 
is  also  being  prepared,  and  the  roots  are 
waiting  to  be  set  into  some  of  the  nicest 
soil  we  have. 

We  feel  that  these  things  are  all  going 
to  be  helpful  in  prolonging  the  income¬ 
returning  season,  and  also  to  make  farm 
life  that  much  richer.  We  also  consider 
them  a  good  investment  for  our  money. 
We  feel  far  wealthier  at  the  end  of  the 
season  if  we  have  made  some-  such  im¬ 
provement  than  if  we  had  put  the  money 
into  the  bank. 

Father  B.,  during  the  Winter,  started 
making  furniture  of  white  birch  and  gray 
hornbeam,  more  to  keep  his  hands  occu¬ 
pied  than  anything.  A  few  weeks  ago  he 
took  them  to  a  lady  who  runs  a  flower 
stand  on  the  State  highway,  and  she  was 
all  enthusiasm.  She  has  begun  selling 
them,  on  commission,  and  father  is  find¬ 
ing  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  his 
other  work  and  fill  her  orders.  It  seems 
there  are  possibilities  in  this  work.  It 
would  be  fine  for  Winter  work,  for  those 
who  find  time  hanging  rather  heavily  on 
their  hands  during  the  Winter  months. 

This  Spring  finds  us  with  two  rather 
large  landscape  jobs.  Naturally  we  are 
pleased  to  find  that  we  are  growing,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  all  of  the  others  to  keep 
going,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
others  have  been  pleased  enough  with  our 
work  to  advertise  the  fact.  We  did  noth¬ 
ing  to  try  to  get  the  work,  but  they  came 
to  us.  One  is  planting  a  private  resi¬ 
dence  and  the  other  a  yacht-building 
shop. 

We  are  obliged  to  keep  three  men  busy 
on  outside  routine  work,  besides  one  at 
home  in  the  greenhouse.  For  this  new 
construction  work  we  have  to  hire  more 
or  less  transient  labor.  One  man  can 
take  care  of  the  greenhouse  work  quite 
comfortably,  the  watering  and  shifting 
and  cultivating  taking  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time,  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
time  free  to  care  for  the  cold  frames, 
shrubs  and  perennials.  He  will  soon  have 
charge  of  setting  our  strawberry  bed, 
when  the  transplanting  is  done  in  the 
greenhouse. 

The  soil  here  has  been  so  wet  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  any  planting  as 
yet.  Our  clay  loam  holds  the  moisture 
longer  than  the  more  sandy  loams,  but 
for  a  dry  season  our  land  is  much  more 
profitable.  It  does  need  constant  culti¬ 
vating,  but  we  get  fine  returns. 

Maine.  mrs.  r.  a.  b. 


Cabbage  Club  Root 

I  see  inquiry  about  club  root  in  cab¬ 
bage.  With  a  liberal  application  of 
wood  ashes  in  the  seed  bed  my  plants  are 
free  from  it,  and  a  little  wood  ashps 
worked  in  the  soil  around  the  growing 
plants  will  prove  efficient.  G.  c.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  good  low-priced  tire 

The  Buckeye  tire  is  built  by  Kelly-Springfield 
workmen  in  the  Kelly-Springfield  plant. 

There  is  no  better  low-priced  tire  on  the 
market. 

If  you  don’t  need  the  extra  mileage  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  Kelly,  you’ll  find  that  Buckeyes  compare 
favorably  with  many  tires  sold  at  higher  prices. 

Try  them  and  prove  it  for  yourself. 

“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  one  in  your  town” 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 
1775  Broadway ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BUCKEYE  TIRES 

Built  by  Kelly-Springfield 


BINDER 

TWINE 

as  low  as  lOc  per  pound 
in  quantities.  BeBt  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents 
Wanted.  Write  for  circular 
and  sample. 

Til EO.  BURT  Ac  SONS 
Box  65,  Melrose,  Ohio 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Si.,  New  York 

Get  priceless  facts  about  the  lovely  home  you  plan  to 
build.  Profit  by  our  64  years  of  specialized  experience. 

Choose  from  modern  American,  Colonial,  English  or 
Spanish  prize  homes;  4  to  9  rooms.  Bungalows  and  two- 
story  homes. 


Plan-Cut  farm  homes  have 
finest  appointments,  including 
beautiful  oak  floors  throughout, 
linenclosets,  medicine  cases,  phone 
nooKs,  clothes  chutes,  built-in  fea¬ 
tures,  and  colorf  ul.  roomy  kitchens, 
wash  rooms,  etc.,  especially  for  the 
farm.  Enjoy  year  around  comfort. 
Warm  quilt  insulation  saves 
fuel  cost. 

Extraordinary  savings:  Plan- 

Cut  permanent  homes  sell  at  our 
wholesale,  mills-to-you  prices. 
Material  comes  machine-sawed, 
specially  notched  and  ready  for 
exact  fitting  on  the  job.  Cuts 
labor  30%  and  lumber  waste 
18%.  Actually  eliminates  2940 
hand-saw  cuts.  Guaranteed  20 
years. 


Plan-Cut  gives  you  a  superior 
house,  a  safe  investment. 

Own  a  home  of  highest 
quality  material,  furnished  you 
according  to  our  own  exacting  spe¬ 
cifications.  You  get  free  archi¬ 
tecture,  easy-to-follow  plans  and 
instructions.  No  extras.  You 
know  cost  in  advance.  Build  it 
yourself.  Owner-builders  have 
saved  $2000  and  up! 

Poultry  House  No.  459.  Planned 
for  sun¬ 
shine, 
warmth, 
ventila¬ 
tion.  Easy 
to  build. 


Gordon-VanTine 

World' s  Lamest  Specialists  in  Home  Building  Since  1865 


Gordon-Van  I  me  Co. 

1359  Gordon  St.,  Davenport, la. 
Please  send  me  Free  Plan  Book. 
I  am  interested  in:  □  Homes 

□  Farm  Buddings  □  Remodeling 
Name . . . 


Address . 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — May  21  the  number  of 
persons  dead  from  the  Cleveland,  O.,  hos¬ 
pital  explosion  on  May  15  was  125.  but 
this  number  is  likely  to  be  increased  by 
later  deaths.  Findings  of  the  first  com¬ 
pleted  official  investigation  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  clinic  disaster  revealed  May  21  are 
that  the  deadly  gas,  carbon  dioxide,  was 
generated  by  smouldering  X-ray  films 
stored  in  a  basement  room,  which  had 
been  ignited  by  a  carelessly  tossed  match, 
an  electric  spark  or  some  other  unde¬ 
termined  fire.  Creeping  silently  through 
pipe  tunnels,  the  gas  penetrated  to  many 
of  the  clinic  rooms  and  caused  dozens  of 
deaths  before  its  presence  was  known. 
Warning  did  not  come  until  later,  when 
some  of  the  gas  collected  in  the  base¬ 
ment  exploded.  Among  the  heroes  of 
the  catastrophe  are  Policeman  Ernest 
Staab,  who  died  after  rescuing  21  per¬ 
sons,  and  Robert  Charles,  a  Negro,  who 
rescued  20. 

May  19  five  persons  were  killed  in 
motor  accidents  in  New  Jersey,  two 
killed  and  four  hurt  in  a  crash  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  Va.,  six  persons,  presumably  of 
one  family,  were  killed  when  their  auto 
was  struck  by  a  train  at  Wayne,  Mich., 
and  four  were  killed  in  a  similar  acci¬ 
dent  at  Glendale,  Cal. 

Two  persons  were  killed  and  about 
00  injured  at  the  Yankee  Stadium,  New 
York,  May  19.  when  a  bleacher  crowd  at 
the  Yankee-Ited  Sox  baseball  game  start¬ 
ed  a  wild  dash  for  the  exit  stairs  to  es¬ 
cape  a  deluge  of  rain.  The  two  killed 
were  pinned  under  a  struggling  mass  of 
humanity.  One  was  a  17-year-old  Hunter 
College  girl,  Eleanor  Price,  win  had 
taken  her  small  brother  to  the  game,  and 
the  other  was  a  teamster,  Joseph  Car¬ 
ter,  60  years  old,  of  218  East  128th  St. 
A  number  of  persons  were  sent  to  hos¬ 
pitals  as  a  result  of  injuries. 

A  record  shipment  of  muskrats  out  of 
Canada  left  Montreal.  Canada,  May  18. 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  freighter  Beaver 
Ord.  The  muskrats,  numbering  1,800, 
were  from  Lak  Lake,  Manitoba,  and  will 
be  taken  to  Hamburg,  Germany,  to  form 
a  breeding  colony  for  a  farm  near  there. 

Charles  William  Gramm  of  Cranford, 
N.  J.,  Vice  President  of  Zophar  Mills, 
Inc.,  ship  chandlers  of  Brooklyn,  was 
held  in  $1,000  bail  by  Federal  Judge 
Inch  in  Brooklyn  May  20  on  an  indict¬ 
ment  charging  violation  of  Section  522 
of  the  Postal  Laws  prohibiting  “wash¬ 
ing”  and  reuse  of  canceled  stamps. 
Gramm  pleaded  not  guilty.  He  was  ar¬ 
raigned  by  Post  Office  Inspectors  Shea 
and  Plath,  who  said  they  had  procured 
his  indictment  after  discovering  that  par¬ 
cel  post  and  other  packages  were  being 
mailed  from  the  Zophar  plant  with 
“washed”  stamps  and  that  the  stamps 
had  been  supplied  by  Gramm.  The 
stamps,  Plath  said,  were  washed  by 
William  H.  Hale,  now  serving  a  jail  term 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  the  practice. 
Hale,  the  inspector  added,  had  representa¬ 
tives  scattered  all  over  the  country  to 
dispose  of  the  “washed”  stamps  and  that 
the  Government  had  been  swindled  out 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  by 
the  scheme.  Purveyors  of  the  “washed” 
stamps,  according  to  the  inspector,  sold 
(hem  at  30  per  cent,  below  the  Govern¬ 
ment  price. 

In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  Kings 
County  Judge  Taylor  sentenced  nine 
youthful  bandits  to  serve  a  total  of 
135  years  in  prison  for  robbery.  The 
robbers  varied  in  age  from  18  to  25  years. 
Some  were  sentenced  to  seven  and  one- 
half  to  15  years,  others  five  to  10  years, 
and  some  12%  to  25  years.  “Brook¬ 
lyn  is  suffering  a  scourge  of  these  ban¬ 
dits,”  Judge  Taylor  said.  “They  are  all 
potential  murderers.  A  move  by  one  of 
their  victims  would  have  brought  death. 
We  have  no  means  of  curbing  such  men 
except  by  speedy  and  severe  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law.” 

William  A.  Busch,  former  St.  Louis  in¬ 
vestment.  broker,  who  was  convicted  with 
George  A.  Grieble,  Cleveland  architect, 
of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sale  of  $500,000  in  build¬ 
ing  bonds  in  St.  Louis  and  vicinity,  was 
sentenced  May  21  to  three  years  in 
Leavenworth  Prison.  Grieble  was  sen¬ 
tenced  td  a  term  of  four  years. 

Reopened  hearings  of  allegations  made 
by  Eastern  railroads  to  the  effect  that 
livestock  rates  from  the  Middle  West  to 
the  East,  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  in  July,  1928,  were 
confiscatory  and  improper  were  held  May 
21  in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
before  Examiners  Chester  E.  Stiles  and 
A.  S.  Parker  of  Washington.  It  was  re¬ 
vealed  the  railroads  contend  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  basic  rates  from  56  1-2  to 
50  cents  per  100  lbs.  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  was  a  violation  of  their 
rights.  This  rate,  together  with  corre¬ 
sponding  reductions  from  other  points  in 
the  West  and  Middle  West,  went  into 
effect  Nov.  1,  1928,  despite  efforts  of  the 
railroads  to  obtain  an  injunction  in  the 
Federal  Courts.  The  action  of  the  com¬ 
mission  grew  out  of  an  action  brought  by 
the  Independent  Slaughterers’  Traffic  As¬ 
sociation  and  others  against  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  in  1925.  Other 
railroads  affected  were  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Nickel  Plate. 
Prominent  packers  in  the  slaughterers’ 
association  are  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
of  Chicago,  Swift  &  Co..  Wilson  &  Co., 
Kingan  &  Co.  and  the  Louisville  Live¬ 
stock  Exchange. 


A  deer  leaped  through  the  kitchen 
window  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Beam, 
Duneannon,  Pa.,  May  21.  Mrs.  Beam, 
who  is  75  years  old,  and  lives  alone,  was 
so  frightened  that  she  had  to  receive 
medical  attention.  The  deer  swam  the 
Susquehanna  River  from  the  east  shore, 
crossed  railroads  tracks  and  explored  sev¬ 
eral  streets  until  it  landed  in  the  back 
yard  of  Mrs.  Beam’s  home.  Then,  be¬ 
coming  frightened,  it  leaped  through  her 
window  into  the  kitchen  amid  a  shower 
of  flying  glass.  After  doing  considerable 
damage,  the  animal  escaped  from  the 
house. 

AVIATION.— Crippled  by  her  15-hour 
battle  against  a  terrific  gale,  with  four 
of  her  five  motors  stalled,  and  a  list  of 
nearly  45  degrees,  the  giant  dirigible  Graf 
Zeppelin,  which  had  started  on  a  second 
trip  to  this  country,  was  brought  to  a 
safe  landing  on  the  French  flying  field  at 
Cuers-Pierrefeu,  May  17.  What  was  to 
have  been  the  second  flight  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Eckener’s  big  airship  from  Friedrich- 
shafen  to  America  has  ended  in  complete 
failure  and  near  tragedy.  Despite  the 
tremendous  landing  difficulties  involved 
in  placing  the  battered  craft  on  a  strange 
field  in  approaching  darkness,  Dr.  Ec-k- 
ener  let  the  ship  down  to  a  resting  place 
without  the  slightest  mishap.  No  injuries 
■were  suffered  by  any  of  the  eighteen  pas¬ 
sengers  or  the  crew  of  40. 

Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  technical  committie  of  Pan- 


American  Airways,  the  airline  for  which 
he  this  year  has  blazed  mail  and  pas¬ 
senger  routes  from  Miami  to  Panama 
and  Brownsville  to  Mexico  City,  May  20 
approved  as  possible  for  the  line  an  80- 
hour  mail  and  passenger  airplane  serv¬ 
ice  between  the  United  States  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  Colonel  Lindbergh  passed  upon 
the  technical  and  flying  aspects  of  the 
operation,  which  includes  a  route  over 
the  Andes,  after  a  whole  day  of  confer¬ 
ring  with  the  other  members  of  his  com¬ 
mittee.  The  officials  of  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  system  announced  immediately  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  committee  meeting 
that  the  service  would  be  made  available 
for  mail  and  express  by  November  1  of 
this  year,  and  that  passengers  would  be 
accepted  as  soon  after  that  date  as  the 
equipment  permitted.  Before  the  full 
operation  of  the  passenger  service  Colo¬ 
nel  Lindbergh  will  make  another  South 
American  air  tour  to  survey  the  route. 

WASHINGTON.— May  17,  by  a 
vote  of  249  to  119,  the  House  put  the 
seal  of  its  disapproval  on  the  deben¬ 
ture  plan  embodied  in  the  Senate  farm 
relief  bill.  With  two  exceptions,  the  Re¬ 
publican  group  from  the  West  lined  up 
with  the  Administration  on  a  motion  to 
send  the  Senate  measure  to  conference  in 
the  belief  that  this  procedure  would  lead 
to  scrapping  the  debenture  systei  .  Four¬ 
teen  Democrats  joined  with  the  Republi¬ 
cans  in  the  vote  to  refer  the  controversy 
to  a  conference  committee.  Only  four 
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Republicans,  LaGuardia  of  New  York 
James  of  Michigan  and  Lambertson  and 
Sproul  of  Kansas,  voted  in  the  negative 
The  debenture  system  goes  into  confer¬ 
ence  between  the  House  and  Senate  as 
the  only  controversial  item  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  farm  relief  program.  All 
five  of  the  House  conferees  named  by 
Speaker  Longworth  are  opponents  of  the 
proposal.  They  are  Representatives  Hau¬ 
gen  of  Iowa,  Purnell  of  Indiana  and  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Illinois,  Republicans,  and  As- 
well  of  Louisiana  and  Kincheloe  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Democrats.  Of  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees,  Messrs.  McNary  of  Oregon  and 
Capper  of  Kansas,  Republicans,  and 
Ransdel  of  Louisiana,  Democrat,  are  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  amendment,  while  Senators 
Norris  of  Nebraska,  Republican  and 
Smith  of  South  Carolina  are  its  friends. 

Solution  of  the  Tacna-Arica  contro¬ 
versy,  sore  spot  and  war  threat  rankling 
between  Chile  and  Peru  since  1883,  was 
announced  by  President  Hoover  May  17. 
Since  President  Harding  accepted  ap¬ 
pointment  as  referee  for  this  dispute, 
not  even  Nicaragua  has  caused  more  con¬ 
cern  to  the  three  administrations  which 
have  worked  over  it.  Under  the  agree¬ 
ment,  which  was  proposed  by  Secretary 
of  State  Kellogg  and  has  been  accepted 
by  both  the  Chilean  and  Peruvian  gov¬ 
ernments,  Taena  is  given  to  Peru  and 
Arica  is  given  to  Chile.  Even  the  boun¬ 
dary  line  between  the  two  territories  is 
mapped  with  precision. 


This  Special  Gasoline 
proves  best  for  farm  machinery 

Trucks  and  tractors  that  used  to  be  hard  to  start, 
now  start  with  one  turn  of  the  crank. 

Portable  engines,  too,  start  easier  with  Soeony  Special 
Gasoline  in  the  tank. 

Soeony  Special  is  a  real  high-test  gasoline.  Used  in  your 
farm  machinery  it  insures  quicker  starting,  greater  power 
and  economy  of  operation.  That’s  why  so  many  farmers  in 
New  York  and  New  England  now  use  no  other  gasoline. 

And  remember,  when  you  go  to  your  Soeony  dealer,  ask 
for  Soeony  Parabase  Motor  Oil.  It  is  made  only  from  paraffin 
base  crudes,  which  lubrication  experts  agree  is  the  finest 
base  from  which  a  motor  oil  can  be  made. 

Soeony  products  in  your  farm  machinery  means  smoother 
running,  greater  power  and  longer  life  for  your  motors. 
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GASOLINE  •  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  •  PARABASE  MOTOR  OILS  •  990-A  MOTOR  OIL  FOR  FORD! 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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The  Auction 

Saturday  we  went  to  an  auction.  The 
advance  notice  read,  “Beautiful  antique 
ami  modern  house  furnishings  of  all 
kinds,  consisting  of  china,  glassware,  pic¬ 
tures,  rugs,  furniture,  lock  safe,  etc.,  also 

garden  tools.  .  . 

An  auction  is  always  interesting,  at 
least  our  country  and  village  auctions 
are  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  crowd, 
those  who  come  to  buy  and  others  to  look 
You  are  just  as  likely  to  meet  an  old 
friend  from  half  a  dozen  miles  away  as 
voUr  next-door  neighbor.  The  items  “too 
numerous  to  mention'’  are  also  of  interest 
and  many  and  varied  are  the  comments 
of  the  spectators  as  the  auctioneer  asks, 
“And  how  much  am  I  offered  for  this 
beautiful  mahogany  bureau?  Who'll  give 
ten  dollars?” 

And  the  auctioneer  himself  is  worth  a 
study  as  he  catches  your  eye  and  pleads 
for  a  bid.  All  in  all,  the  auction  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  and  though  there  is  much 
Spring  work  to  be  done,  we  turn  a  deaf 
ear.  don  our  best  “bib  and  tucker”  and 
arrive  to  hear,  “And  how  much?  Only 
twelve  dollars  and  worthy  fifty.  This 
beautiful  buffalo  robe,  who’ll  make  it  the 
half,  who’ll  give  twelve-fifty?” 

Saturday’s  auction  was  different  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  auctions  in  our  sec¬ 
tion.  Due  to  the  fact  that  “antiques” 
were  offered  there  was  a  goodly  number 
of  dealers  from  nearby  cities  interming¬ 
ling  with  the  host  of  neighbors  and  farm 
folk. 

As  usual  the  first  items  presented  by 
the  auctioneer  were  the  “nicknacks  and 
whatnots,”  the  thousand  and  one  items 
that  accumulate  through  half  a  century 
of  housekeeping,  the  value  of  which  is 
nil. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  lifts  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  clothes  basket  half  filled  with  some¬ 
thing  or  other.  The  handle  of  a  cooking 
utensil  projects  from  under  the  corner  of 
a  red  table  cloth  thrown  carelessly  over 
95  per  cent  of  the  contents. 

“And  how  much  am  I  offered?”  asks 
our  friend  the  auctioneer.  “Who  will 
give  a  dollar?” 

“Fifty  cents,”  shouted  someone. 

“Take  it  and  God  bless  you,”  shouts 
the  auctioneer,  dumping  the  basket  into 
the  surprised  bidder’s  hands. 

A  laugh  of  delight  filters  through  the 
audience  at  the  by-play  and  the  sale  is 
away  to  a  good  start.  It  is  a  great  game 
in  which  it  is  as  easy  to  get  bit  as  to 
“make  a  killing.” 

A  bookcase  costing  $7.50  is  presented. 
“And  what  am  I  offered  for  this  fine 
bookcase?  Just  look  at  it,”  says  the 
master  of  ceremonies.  “Who’ll  give  ten 
dollars?” 

“Fifty  cents,”  says  the  young  man  who 
purchased  the  first  basketful  of  nick- 

nacks. 

A  look  of  scorn  comes  over  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  face.  “Fifty  cents !  _  I’m  of¬ 
fered  fifty  cents  for  this  beautiful  book¬ 
case.”  He  drops  his  hands  in  dejection. 

“A  dollar,”  came  from  two  bidders. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  brightens  up 
a  trifle. 

“A  dollar  bid,  who’ll  make  it  two?” 

“A  quarter,”  said  a  hard-hearted  deal¬ 
er  in  second-hand  furniture  from  the  city, 
and  he  didn’t  wither  a  bit,  despite  the 
scorn  in  the  auctioneer’s  voice  as  he 
said,  “A  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  this 
beautiful  bookcase.” 

The  bids  mount  to  five  and  then  six 
dollars.  The  dealer  in  second-hand  furni¬ 
ture  had  dropped  out  at  three  and  a  quar- 
ter. 

There  were  three  bidders  still  in  the 
game,  a  pair  of  young  men  who  looked  as 
though  they  lived  in  a  fraternity  house 
in  a  nearby  college  town,  a  young  couple 
just  starting  housekeeping  and  an  old 
gentleman  interested  in  collection  of 
books. 

The  bidding  continued ;  the  young 
couple  looked  anxious,  the  schoolboys  de¬ 
termined,  while  the  old  gentleman  was 
impassive,  simply  nodding  his  head  as  the 
bids  increased  a  quarter  at  a  time. 

“Eight  and  a  quarter,”  said  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  scenting  a  conflict  which  meant 
a  good  price.  “Who’ll  make  it  nine?” 

“A  half,  a  half,”  pleaded  he,  catching 
the  old  man’s  eye. 

A  nod  and  then,  “Eight  and  a  half, 
who’ll  make  it  nine?  Come  on  folks, 
this  fine  bookcase!  Who’ll  make  it  nine?” 

The  young  couple  whispered  together 
and  then  withdrew  rather  reluctantly 
leaving  the  field  to  the  college  boys  and 
the  gentleman  who  collects  books  as  a 
hobby — and  finally  at  $10.75  the  book¬ 
case  goes  to  the  college  boys,  who  secure 
the  purchase  with  an  air  of  a  victory 
well  earned. 

Their  glory  is  short-lived,  however,  for 
a  merchant  well  versed  in  the  cost  of 
furniture  says,  “This  sale  is  going  good 
when  you  can  get  $10.75  for  a  bookcase 
the  family  six  months  ago  for 
" '  o0.  ’  The  boys  steal  away  quietly  with 
their  purchase  deciding  between  them¬ 
selves  that  auctions  are  “not  so  good” 
after  all. 

.  The  sale  of  the  antiques  was  interest- 
nig.  Local  residents  bid  spiritedly  on  the 
modern  furniture  and  china,  but  the  older 
’  ems  drew  the  attention  of  the  dealers 
trom  a  distance. 

A  sort  of  quietness  reigned  as  the  bid 
c!~r  a  beautiful  mahogany  bed  reached 
u-  °  an<^  a  hundred  dollars.  There 

t,as  ao  shouting  of  bids,  merely  a  nod  of 
, f  aefd  or  the  wink  of  an  eye  as  the 
tiunT  *eaped  upward  five  dollars  at  a’ 

t,;,FeW  *]?e  spectators  knew  where  the 
m«s  came  from  and  finally  as  the  high 


bid  of  $145  was  secured  a  murmur 
passed  through  the  throng.  “A  hundred 
and  forty-five  dollars  for  an  old  bed.” 
Here  was  something  to  discuss  around 
the  kitchen  stove  during  the  evening. 

Footstools,  old  stands,  chests  of  draw¬ 
ers  and  bureaus  sold  for  from  $50  to 
$175  and  were  loaded  on  trucks  to  start 
their  journey  to  the  city  to  adorn  some 
mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

As  we  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  throng 
a  dealer  asked,  “Pardon,  sir,  but  do  you 
know  where  I  can  purchase  an  oil  paint¬ 
ing  showing  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
man?” 

“At  our  second-hand  dealer’s  around 
the  corner,”  was  my  reply.  “I’m  sure 
I've  seen  such  pictures  at  Doc’s,  you  can 
probably  get  an  old  one  for  50  cents  or 
a  dollar  if  you  want  the  frame.” 

A  little  later  the  man  came  back  with 
an  old  picture  and  with  a  smile  said, 
“I’ve  found  just  what  I  want.  I  have  a 
customer  over  in  New  England  who  is 
daffy  on  the  ancestry  stuff  and  I  agreed 
to  find  ‘an  ancestor’  for  him.” 

“I  hope  he  is  satisfied  with  the  one 
you’ve  picked  out  for  him,”  was  our 
reply. 

An  auction  is  not  all  “hokum”  how¬ 
ever.  For  the  young  folks  needing  house¬ 
hold  necessities  it  is  often  just  the  place 
where  a  lot  of  useful  articles  can  be  se¬ 
cured  at  a  low  cost. 

I  was  criticizing  auctions  and  auc¬ 
tioneers  as  we  strolled  home,  when  mother 
said,  “Now  just  a  minute.  There’s  the 
chest  of  drawers  in  the  dining-room  we 
got  for  two  dollars ;  there’s  the  six  kitch¬ 
en  chairs ;  there’s  our  spool  bed  that  only 
cost  a  dollar;  there’s  the  dining-table  with 
six  extra  leaves  and  - 

“You  win,  mother,  auctions  have  their 
use,”  and  we  turned  into  our  yard  to 
see  the  first  Daphne  in  blossom,  x.  t.  j. 


Another  Boy’s  Curls 

I  am  sending  a  picture  similar  to  the 
one  on  page  322.  This  was  taken  under 
similar  conditions  to  “Teddy’s.”  Don¬ 
ald  was  2%  years  old  when  we  cut  his 


Donald 


curls.  His  playmate  at  this  time  was  a 
little  girl  on  the  next  farm.  She  was 
born  on  the  same  day  that  he  was,  but 
oddly  enough  she  never  had  girl’s  hair, 
but  little  tight  ringlets  close  to  her  head 
often  seen  on  little  boys.  H.  E.  N. 


An  Old  Account  Book 

While  “antiquing”  the  other  day  I  ran 
across  a  farmer’s  account  paper  dated 
December,  1829,  items  in  which  might 
be  of  interest  to  readers.  The  sixpence 
was  mentioned  several  times — three  and 
sixpence. 

By  one  load  wood,  6244c. 

To  one  shoat,  $2.24. 

By  nine  bushel  of  potatoes,  $2  (May 
17,  1827). 

To  one-half  bushel  dried  apples,  50c. 

By  “too”  hens,  3744c 

May  7,  by  nine  pounds  smoked  meat, 
5444  c. 

.Tune,  to  “too”  pounds  of  butter,  20c. 

To  one-quarter  of  tea,  25c. 

By  one  day’s  work,  50e. 

By  one  day’s  work  with  oxen,  $1. 

By  one-quarter  of  tobacco,  5c. 

By  (?)  worth  snuff,  5c. 

June,  to  plowing  corn,  75c. 

This  originated  in  the  township  of 
Plymouth,  N.  Y.  hele.v  s.  k.  wii.lcox. 


Treatment  for  Warped 
Floor 

The  floors  in  our  kitchen  and  pantry 
swell  and  warp  over  the  Winter  while  no 
one  is  in  the  house.  This  floor  is  of  wide 
hardwood  boards.  There  is  no  cellar  un¬ 
der  this  part  of  the  house.  Under  the  rest 
of  the  house  the  cellar  is  dry.  We  do  not 
want  to  dig  a  cellar  at  present.  Can  you 
help  us  with  this?  H.  R.  w. 

New  York. 


A  Tractor 

is  a  lot  like 


A  Horse 


What  you  get  out 


of  it  depends  on 
what  you  feed  it! 


Feed  a  horse  oats,  and  he’ll  step 
out  and  go!  Feed  your  tractor 
Quaker  State  Oil  and  it  will  do 
the  same  thing  .  .  .  and  keep  do¬ 
ing  it! 

For  Quaker  State  Tractor  Oil 
is  the  finest  tractor  oil  that  your 
money  can  buy  ...  an  oil  that 
is  made  especially  for  the  job  of 
keeping  a  tractor  on  the  job  and 
out  of  mischief! 

It  is  made  for  that  job  by 
Quaker  State  Engineers,  who 
know  what  a  tractor  oil  has  got 
to  stand  up  under  . . .  who  know 
how  to  make  an  oil  that  will  stand 
up  and  take  it  without  wilting! 

And  Quaker  State  T ractor  Oil 
is  not  only  specialized  for  its  job — 
butitis  made  fromaspecial  crude 
oil,  a  crude  oil  that  is  the  very 
finest  that  the  world  produces 
.  .  .  100%  pure  Pennsylvania 
Grade  Crude!  And  this  crude, 
because  of  its  quality,  costs  two 


or  three  times  as  much 
as  thecrudes  from  which 
ordinary  oils  are  made! 

Naturally  Quaker 
State  Tractor  Oil  is  better 
.  .  .  and  there  is  a  certain  grade 
of  Quaker  State  that  is  best  for 
your  make  of  tractor,  a  grade 
that  will  give  your  tractor  the 
smoothest,  safest,  sweetest  lu¬ 
brication  it  ever  enjoyed  .  .  . 
and  your  dealer  will  tell  you 
which  grade  that  is! 

Ask  him!  Then  buy  a  drum  of 
Quaker  State  .  .  .  and  let  your 
tractor  Prove  how  it  smooths  the 
way  for  every  working  part  .  .  . 
how  it  leaves  less  carbon  .  .  . 
how  it  cuts  down  wear,  hold-ups, 
and  expense ! 

.  .  .  For  your  automobile .  .  • 

Remember — from  every  gallon 
of  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil, 
•SW^er-refining  removes  the  quart 
of  non-lubricating  material 
found  in  every  gallon  of  ordinary 
oil.  And  in  its  place  you  get  a 
quart  of  the  finest  lubricant  — 
an  extra  quart  in  every  gallon! 


Quaker 

Specialized 


State 

Tractor 


Oils 

Refined  from  100%  pure 
Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude 

Quaker  State  Oil 
Refining  Co. 

Oil  City,  Pa. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribei-s  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
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Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  old  rhyme,  “A  cold  wet  May  makes  oats 
and  hay,”  has  every  opportunity  to  prove  its 
truth  this  year,  in  localities  where  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  work  land  for  sowing  oats.  Yet  we  have 
seen  some  sweet  corn  two  or  three  inches  high, 
looking  well  in  spite  of  what  cannot  be  considered 
‘‘corn  weather.”  Probably  the  occasional  hot  days, 
with  the  mercury  at  80,  have  helped  it  tide  over  the 
continuous  40  to  45  degrees  with  rain  only  a  step 
or  two  removed  from  snow.  The  persistence  of 
plant  growth  under  trying  conditions  is  remarkable, 
especially  where  seed  selection  for  vigor  has  been 
followed. 

* 

SEVENTY  Milking  Shorthorns  in  the  United 
States  made  40  lbs.  of  fat  or  more  in  March. 
Bar  None  Clay  Duchess,  owned  by  F.  M.  Smith  in 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ranked  highest,  with  2,110.9  lbs. 
of  milk  and  72.58  lbs.  of  fat.  A  Rhode  Island  cow, 
Bertha  Moccasin,  owned  by  Frank  B.  Money,  was 
second  in  the  list.  The  lowest  milk  yield  was  856.3 
lbs.  Forty  cows  made  less  than  50  lbs.  of  fat.  More 
than  half  of  the  70  head  are  owned  in  the  East,  16 
being  in  New  York  State  herds.  Eastern  Milking 
Shorthorn  breeders  are  giving  more  attention  than 
those  in  the  West  to  milk  and  fat  records.  Conse¬ 
quently  eastern  herds  average  high,  by  inheritance, 
in  milk-making  ability,  but  their  owners  have  not 
ignored  the  beef-making  qualities  of  their  cattle. 
Any  Shorthorn  will  produce  beef  of  good  quality,  if 
fattened,  but  Shorthorns  that  have  been  bred  spe¬ 
cially  for  beef  are  apt  to  be  poor  milkers,  from  a 
dairyman’s  viewpoint.  In  recent  years  Milking 
Shorthorns  have  made  many  exceptionally  high  rec¬ 
ords  at  the  pail.  The  true  function  of  these  cattle, 
however,  is  persistent  moderation  in  the  production 
of  both  beef  and  milk.  Should  they  deviate  mark¬ 
edly  from  this  dual-purpose  line  of  development  they 
would  be  in  competition  with  either  specialized  beef 
or  specialized  dairy  cattle.  We  don’t  need  more 
one-purpose  breeds.  We  need  better  cattle  of  all 
breeds.  Milking  Shorthorn  breeders  are  producing 
their  share  of  those  that  reward  the  labor  of 
farmers. 

* 

WE  ARE  asked  regarding  the  teacher’s  authori¬ 
ty  over  pupils  on  the  school  grounds  in  morn¬ 
ing  or  at  night,  outside  of  school  hours.  The  gen¬ 
eral  idea  and  common  practice,  as  we  have  observed 
it,  is  that  the  teacher  has  power  to  make  rules  for 
the  welfare  of  the  children  on  the  school  premises, 
subject,  of  course,  to  instructions  of  the  trustee  or 
board  of  education,  which  is  under  jurisdiction  of 
,1  he  State  educational  authorities.  This  sounds  com¬ 
plicated,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  it  to  be  so. 
Common  sense  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  parents 
will  iron  out  most  of  these  difficulties.  The  teacher 
may  be  a  bit  fussy  at  times,  but  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  size  of  the  job,  and  the  variety  of 
temperaments,  running  from  Penrods  to  Georgie 
Bassetts  of  Mr.  Tarkington’s  famous  tale.  All 
teachers  are  not  perfect,  nor  are  all  pupils  saints. 
Both  need  help  rather  than  criticism  from  parents 
and  other  outsiders. 

* 

4 

MR.  HUBBARD'S  article  on  orchard  pollination 
this  week  touches  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  fruit-growing,  particularly  in  northern 
sections.  We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  the  why 
of  “apple  year,”  except  in  the  case  of  some  old 
\arieties  with  the  fixed  off-year  habit.  Those  with 
more  or  less  annual  bloom  ought  to  set  dependable 
crops.  It  is  now  recognized  that  bees  are  not  re¬ 
liably  active  in  pollination  when  the  mercury  is 
below  GO.’  There  will  be  a  few  around,  but  not  the 


hum  that  the  apple  man  likes  to  hear  in  blossom 
time.  At  such  cool  periods  the  bees  shun  the  “raw” 
exposures  and  seek  the  warmer  pockets.  Last  year 
we  went  over  some  good  apple  ground  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man  who  pointed  out  the  mistakes  in 
location  made  by  this  one  and  that  one,  and  then 
indicated  a  piece  of  high  ground  not  yet  in  orchard 
but  which  he  considered  ideal  as  having  air  drain¬ 
age,  yet  sloping  a  trifle  away  from  the  raw  storms. 
His  explanation  appeared  a  bit  far-fetched  at  the 
time,  but  more  observation  and  thought  bring  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  did  not  exaggerate.  The  idea  that  any 
piece  of  land  in  an  apple  locality  may  be  planted 
with  profit,  if  drained  properly,  must  be  revised. 
The  exact  “lay  of  the  land”  is  an  important  bit  of 
foreign  language  that  practical  apple  men  are  trans¬ 
lating  little  by  little  after  close  observation. 

* 

NEW  JERSEY  is  trying  out  the  value  of  setting 
a  rogue  to  catch  a  rogue.  The  parasites  which 
prey  upon  plants  valuable  to  man  are  to  be  made 
victims,  in  their  turn,  of  parasites  which  prey  upon 
them.  The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  has 
established  colonies  of  the  parasites  that  destroy  de¬ 
structive  beetles,  a  Japanese  beetle  laboratory  being 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  finding  methods  of 
plant  protection.  It  is  said  that  more  than  a  million 
individual  parasites  have  been  liberated  from  this 
station  within  five  years.  These  have  belonged  to 
13  different  species,  and  five  of  these  helpful  species 
have  established  themselves,  taken  out  naturaliza¬ 
tion  papers,  as  it  were,  and  settled  down  to  active 
work.  These  beetle-killing  parasites  are  brought 
from  Japan  and  other  oriental  countries  where  the 
longer  existence  of  some  of  our  insect  enemies  has 
brought  about  the  development  of  means  of  holding 
them  in  check.  It  is  a  fascinating  idea,  this  getting 
lid  of  one  parasite  by  setting  another  upon  it,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  our  investigators  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  just  what  will  happen  when  a  plant,  insect 
or  other  animal  is  introduced  into  an  entirely  new 
country  is  not  known.  There  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  remedy  will  prove  worse  than  the 
disease.  We  have  introduced  things  from  abroad 
that  we  should  like  to  return.  Our  country  has 
suited  them  too  well  and  they  have  prospered  at  the 
expense  of  native  products  more  to  our  liking. 

* 

ONE  psychological  effect  of  that  shocking  tragedy 
at  Cleveland  will  be  an  increased  fear  of  hospi¬ 
tals  on  the  part  of  many  persons  who  really  need 
their  care.  Old-fashioned  people  used  to  look  upon 
admission  to  a  hospital  as  equivalent  to  a  death 
warrant,  and  it  has  taken  years  of  education  to  give 
the  public  a  proper  appreciation  of  hospital  care. 
One  help  to  such  education,  which  will  remove  many 
prejudices,  is  to  become  familiar  with  your  nearest 
local  hospital,  and  to  regard  it,  not  as  a  place  to 
which  one  is  reluctantly  driven  by  suffering,  but  as 
an  outlet  for  personal  help  and  sympathy.  It  will 
do  you  good,  too,  to  know  something  of  the  hospital 
staff,  their  lives  and  characters,  and  few  of  us  are 
so  poor  that  we  cannot  do  something  to  alleviate 
suffering  or  relieve  monotony.  As  for  the  dangers 
of  such  a  hospital  horror  as  the  newspapers  are  now 
describing,  we  feel  that  they  are  exceptional,  not 
general.  Non-inflammable  X-ray  films  are  now  used 
by  most  institutions,  which,  while  more  expensive, 
eliminate  danger,  and  storage  in  a  building  separate 
from  the  hospital  itself  is  general.  In  this  city,  any 
remaining  films  of  the  dangerous  nitro-cellulose  are 
to  be  destroyed,  and  all  the  city  hospitals  are  to 
store  their  films  in  a  fireproof  storehouse  at  Bellevue 
Hospital.  Of  course,  such  precautions  should  be 
compulsory  everywhere ;  it  is  indeed  sad  that  our 
knowledge  of  their  need  should  only  come  after  the 
suffering  and  death  of  innocent  victims. 

* 

A  TWO-DAY  course  in  farm  land  valuation,  re¬ 
cently  given  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  was 
the  fifth  annual  event  of  its  kind  in  that  State. 
Bankers,  experts  and  a  few  farmers  from  11  States 
were  present.  One  of  the  chief  speakers  said  that 
in  the  West  “many  large  farm  mortgage  companies 
are  now  farm  land  managers  and  farm  land  real¬ 
tors.”  Evidently  expressing  their  view,  he  advo¬ 
cated  “corporation  farming,”  with  capital  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  stock.  Another  speaker,  having 
corn-belt  conditions  in  mind,  said  that  “since  so- 
called  profits  from  advances  in  land  values  are  no 
longer  with  us,  profits  now  and  in  future  must  come 
from  operation  alone.”  One  man’s  opinion  was  that 
the  two  main  factors  by  which  to  judge  land  values 
are  location  and  earning  power  or  soil  fertility.  A 
university  professor  said  that  the  fertility  of  soils 
could  be  judged  by  their  color.  Soils  of  high  to 
medium  fertility  are  black  or  dark  brown,  while 
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those  of  low  fertility  are  light  gray,  light  red,  yel¬ 
low  or  yellowish-red.  Another  characteristic  by 
which  farm  land  may  be  judged  is  the  depth  of  the 
surface  soil.  If  this  is  less  than  six  inches,  the  land 
belongs  to  the  “marginal  class.”  A  third  factor  is 
texture.  Soils  of  medium  to  fine  texture  are  more 
fertile  than  those  of  coarse  texture.  According  to 
questions  and  answers  heard  at  the  short  course, 
many  mortgaged  farms  have  been  overvalued  but 
very  few  undervalued.  The  outstanding  point  which 
the  event  more  or  less  unwittingly  brought  out  is 
that  not  much  is  known  about  valuing  farm  lands. 
A  farm  is  worth  what  it  will  sell  for,  but  its  value 
to  a  good  farmer  and  his  family  is  another  matter. 

* 

CRITICS  of  farm  life  are  often  quite  scornful  of 
the  farmer’s  business  ability,  asserting  that 
most  of  his  financial  difficulties  come  from  waste  or 
carelessness.  If  this  were  true  (which  we  cannot 
admit)  it  would  seem  that  farm  leakages  are  a 
minor  affair  compared  with  those  of  “big  business:” 

The  United  States  is  the  most  careless  nation  on 
earth,  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Association,  said  in  a  speech  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  association.  Losses  totaling  millions 
annually  were  a  serious  drain  on  the  industries  of  the 
country,  he  said,  but  this,  he  added,  was  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  enormous  loss  in  human  life  every  year 
attributable  to  carelessness. 

“Carelessness  is  one  of  the  worst  scourges  that  faces 
this  country,  for  the  reason  that  it  not  only  causes  a 
tremendous  monetary  loss,  which  could  easily  be  avert¬ 
ed,  but  it  also  frequently  brings  suffering  to  the  inno¬ 
cent,”  Mr.  Aishton  continued. 

“Preventable  waste  in  industry,  it  is  estimated  by 
eminent  engineers,  amounts  to  approximately  $10,000,- 
000.000  a  year,  or  nearly  $700,000,000  a  month.  This 
includes  waste  not  only  in  manufacture,  but  also  in 
distribution.  A  substantial  part  of  this  leak  in  the 
revenues  of  industries  can  be  attributed  to  carelessness.” 

Even  the  most  drastic  critic  will  not  accuse  our 
farmers  of  wasting  $10,000,000,000  a  year. 

* 

COTTON  spinning  in  this  country  is  an  enormous 
industry.  Massachusetts  leads  all  States  in 
volume  of  spindles,  6,672,412  being  active  during 
April.  North  Carolina  stood  next  with  5,914,596; 
South  Carolina,  5,373,702;  Georgia  had  2,990,434; 
Rhode  Island  nearly  2,000,000,  and  Alabama,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  Hampshire  more  than  1,000,000. 
The  total  active  spindles  for  the  entire  country  dur¬ 
ing  April  numbered  30,924,184,  with  a  total  of  8,801,- 
202,997  active  spindle  hours,  or  an  average  of  231 
hours  per  spindle.  The  normal  number  of  days 
worked  in  April  was  25%.  South  Carolina  showed 
the  highest  number  of  hours  per  spindle  for  the 
month,  342 ;  Massachusetts  was  161 ;  Rhode  Island, 
203,  and  New  Hampshire,  155. 

* 

THE  New  York  State  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  is  busy  holding  meetings  and  doing  work 
helpful  to  the  rural  schools,  especially  those  threat¬ 
ened  with  forced  consolidation,  contrary  to  the  will 
and  evident  welfare  of  the  locality.  The  society 
has  been  much  maligned,  and  abused  by  those  who 
ought  to  be  its  friends.  We  know  of  no  more  useful 
movement  in  the  State  at  present  than  the  work  of 
this  society,  which  is  worthy  of  the  financial  and 
moral  support  of  all  interested  in  rural  welfare. 


Brevities 

A  Porto  Rico  steamer  landed  60,000  crates  of  pine¬ 
apples  at  New  York  May  20. 

Freight  loadings  in  one  recent  week  totaled  1,047,- 
922  cars,  for  the  entire  country. 

The  swine  census  of  Pennsylvania  for  1928  num¬ 
bered  715,000  head,  valued  at  $9,847,000.  York  County 
had  the  largest  number,  51,970. 

During  1928,  cheese  shipments  to  the  United  States 
from  Milan,  Italy,  were  8,772,308  pounds. 

Fishing  is  fairly  good  around  Boston,  about  100,- 
000,000  pounds  being  landed  there  during  week  ending 
May  18. 

Raw  tin  is  rather  expensive,  wholesaling  in  block 
form  around  44  cents  per  pound.  Much  of  it  comes 
from  the  Straits  Settlements  in  Asia. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  received  6,576  barrels  of  rosin  in 
one  recent  day,  and  shipped  out  8,990  barrels.  Ger¬ 
many  and  Brazil  are  rather  large  buyers. 

To  repeat  once  more,  water  glass  one  part,  boiled 
water  10  parts,  is  the  best  preservative  for  eggs,  the 
eggs  being  covered  by  at  least  two  inches  of  the  liquid. 
Never  try  to  keep  a  stale  egg. 

Perhaps  the  old  idea  that  gold  could  be  extracted 
from  sea  water  was  not  so  wild  after  all.  It  is  now 
reported  that  modern  science  is  extracting  bromine  from 
sea  water,  and  bromine  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the 
process  of-  manufacturing  tetra-ethyl  lead  anti-knock 
gasoline, 
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The  Debentures  and  Farm  Relief 

THE  debenture  plan  in  itself  is  a  very  small  in¬ 
cident  in  the  farm  relief,  but  it  lias  been  made  to 
appear  as  the  important  factor  in  the  Congressional 
legislation.  Agricultural  products  like  wheat,  corn 
and  cotton,  with  an  exportable  surplus,  can  get  no 
benefit  from  the  tariff.  The  price  of  the  export 
products  is  fixed  in  foreign  markets  in  competition 
with  the  whole  world,  and  this  determines  the  price 
jn  our  home  markets.  The  tariff  is  intended  to  keep 
our  prices  higher  than  world  prices.  Usually  it  does 
so  and  we  boast  of  having  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  The  producer  of  the  export  surplus  prod¬ 
ucts,  selling  at  the  world  prices  then  do  not  benefit 
by  the  tariff,  but  must  pay  the  high  prices  which 
the  tariff  creates  for  the  things  he  buys.  The  de¬ 
bentures  are  simply  an  expediency  to  give  such  pro¬ 
ducers  a  small  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  tariff. 
Tlie.v  can  encourage  production  no  more  than  the 
tariff  increases  production  in  any  crop  benfited  by  a 
tariff.  This  is  not  a  political  question,  or  a  sec¬ 
tional  question.  It  is  not  a  question  of  protection 
or  free  trade.  It  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether 
all  should  share  in  the  benefits  of  protection  or  only 
a  special  few.  Farmers  are  rightly  beginning  to  de¬ 
mand  protection  for  all  or  none.  The  Grange  is 
speaking  this  demand  for  them,  and  no  classes  of 
farm  producers  are  going  to  demand  a  share  in  pro¬ 
tection  for  themselves  and  deny  it  to  other  produc¬ 
ers.  At  best  the  benefits  in  the  debentures  must  in 
any  event  be  trifling,  but  the  importance  given  them 
at  Washington  and  in  the  press  has  served  as  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  obscure  the  important  features  of 
a  comprehensive  farm  relief  plan. 

It  was  expected  from  the  first  skirmish  that  the 
debenture  plan  would  be  eliminated  after  a  gesture 
was  made  to  appease  the  people  back  home,  but  to 
date  there  is  nothing  in  the  legislative  bills  to  show 
that  agriculture  is  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with 
other  industries  through  debentures  or  other  tariff 
legislation. 


More  Borden  Activity 

CHICAGO  papers  report  further  expansion  of 
the  Borden  plants.  They  are  said  to  be  plan¬ 
ning  a  substantial  increase  in  holdings  in  the  West 
and  to  have  made  an  offer  for  Standard  Creameries, 
Inc.,  a  consolidation  made  two  years  ago  of  12  Cali¬ 
fornia  dairy  properties.  Borden  is  also  said  to  be 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Maricopa  Dairies 
of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Comment  on  the  report  that  Bor¬ 
den  is  endeavoring  to  purchase  these  properties  is 
refused  by  the  Golden  State  Dairy  Products  officials. 

Reports  in  New  York  are  to  the  effect  that  Bor¬ 
den  Dairy  Products  Co.  is  negotiating  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Casein  Co.  of  America,  and  confirma¬ 
tion  is  expected  shortly.  The  Casein  Co.  makes  a 
product  that  is  a  substitute  for  glue  and  controls 
the  Erinold  Co.  of  America  and  the  Rosemary 
Creamery  Co. 


The  Potato  Outlook 

HE  price  of  old  potatoes  in  late  May  was  a  little 
lower  than  at  the  height  of  the  April  rise,  but 
the  range  of  values  showed  an  improvement  over 
the  lowest.  Daily  shipments  were  only  GOO  to  700 
cars  old  and  new  potatoes.  The  supply  of  old  stock 
fit  for  market  did  not  seem  to  be  as  large  as  ex¬ 
pected.  A  great  many  have  been  fed  to  live  stock 
or  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  The  new  crop  is  even 
lighter  than  indicated  at  first  and  there  was  quite 
a  let-up  in  shipment  in  the  weeks  between  Florida’s 
season  and  the  States  next  in  line.  Liberal  ship¬ 
ments  may  be  looked  for  from  the  Carolinas  and 
'<  irginia  during  June  but  the  crop  in  that  region  is 
one-third  less  this  season  and  probably  there  will 
be  room  in  the  market  for  the  3,000  to  4,000  cars  of 
old  potatoes  to  be  shipped.  The  patience  of  a  few 
northern  holders  who  waited  until  the  very  end  of 
ihe  season  was  partly  rewarded.  The  new  season 
seems  likely  to  move  along  rather  smoothly  with 
the  early  sections  out  of  the  way  in  time  for  the 
beginning  of  the  main  crop,  which  will  give  the  main 
crop  a  better  start  than  a  year  ago.  The  public  re¬ 
duction  of  about  one  acre  in  10  or  11  in  the  total 
Potato  acreage  makes  the  outlook  much  more  rea¬ 
sonable,  since  it  is  likely  that  the  yield  as  well  as 
tie  acreage  will  be  lighter.  It  seems  to  be  a  fair 
guess  from  the  reports  received  that  many  growers 
planted  potatoes  because  they  had  plenty  of  low  cost 
"  <1,  but  they  did  not  use  so  much  fertilizer  as  usual, 
"ll(l  Perhaps  will  not  do  such  thorough  work  in  cul- 
i> cation  and  spraying  as  after  a  season  of  high 
prices.  On  the  whole,  the  indication  is  for  about 
ai1  average  year  with  average  yield  and  very  likely 
a c  ei  age  prices.  That  is,  somewhere  between  the 


shortage  and  high  prices  of  1925  and  1926  and  the 
overproduction  of  last  season  or  more  like  1927  than 
any  other  recent  year. 


The  Law  About  Spraying 

Is  it  contrary  to  law  to  spray  poisonous  substances 
on  trees  while  in  blossom? 

HE  above  inquiry  is  one  of  several  received  from 
New  York  State  readers.  The  following  from 
the  New  York  State  Penal  Law  settles  this  point: 

Section  1757.  Spraying  fruit  trees  with  poison.  Any 
person  who  will  spray  with,  or  apply  in  any  way  poison 
or  any  poisonous  substance,  to  fruit  trees  while  the 
same  are  in  blossom,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punish¬ 
able  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  or  more  than  $50 
for  each  offense. 

Probably  very  few  people  with  any  experience  in 
fruit  growing  would  intentionally  put  spray  on 
trees  in  bloom,  as  it  would  surely  damage  the  set 
of  fruit,  but  there  is  possibility  of  carelessness  in 
spraying  late  bloomers  in  a  block  of  trees  and  let¬ 
ting  the  spray  drift  unnecessarily  into  field  flowers 
at  the  borders  of  orchard.  There  is  more  danger 
about  this  in  dust  improperly  used.  When  the 
petals  begin  to  fall  rapidly  the  flowers  no  longer 
interest  the  bees,  so  that  the  probability  of  poison¬ 
ing  is  slight.  It  would  doubtless  be  permissible  to 
spray  or  dust  when  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
fading  bloom  on  the  trees. 


Infantile  Paralysis 

THE  present  Summer  will  undoubtedly  witness 
further  attacks  of  that  strange  disease  which 
finds  its  victims  more  often  in  the  country  and  in 
rural  communities  than  in  crowded  cities,  infantile 
paralysis.  This  popular  name  is  not  well  chosen, 
for,  though  the  majority  of  sufferers  from  this 
mysterious  malady  are  children,  the  most  vigorous 
adults  of  either  sex  may  suddenly  crumple  under  a 
paralysis  of  limbs  for  which  they  can  find  no  ex¬ 
planation.  Just  why  this  disease  should  appear 
here  and  there,  striking  as  unexpectedly  as  a  bolt  of 
lightning,  and  just  how  the  virus  is  carried  from  one 
to  another  remain  unexplained.  Though  apparently 
contagious,  it  is  not  the  rule  that  those  exposed  by 
contact  with  sufferers  themselves  acquire  it.  Com¬ 
paratively  rarely  is  more  than  one  member  of  a 
family  affected.  The  changes  brought  about  in  the 
body  tissues  by  this  disease  are  known;  the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  organ  most  affected, 
has  been  carefully  studied  but  the  actual,  definite 
cause  of  the  paralysis  through  its  action  upon  the 
central  nervous  system  remains  hidden.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  virus  is  carried  in  the  secretions 
of  the  mouth,  nose  and  throat  and  that  this  may  be 
transferred  in  -ordinary  ways  from  one  person  to 
another.  It  may  be  that  healthy  people  sometimes 
carry  this  virus  and  that  only  when  it  reaches  some¬ 
one  peculiarly  susceptible  to  it  does  it  exhibit  its 
malign  power.  That  there  are  such  carriers  of 
other  disease  germs  is  well  known.  While  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  a  curable  affliction,  much  has  been 
done  in  restoring  helpless  muscles  to  their  former 
usefulness  by  proper  training.  A  serum  prepared 
from  the  blood  of  those  who  have  recovered  has 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  treatment.  In  New 
York  City,  a  request  has  been  made  of  adults  who 
have  had  the  disease  that  they  contribute  a  portion 
of  their  blood  for  treatment  of  children  who  may 
suffer  this  Summer;  25  adults  have  responded  to 
this  request,  17  of  them  being  women.  Nearly  all  of 
them  have  refused  any  compensation  for  the  blood 
which  they  are  willing  to  give  that  others  may  be 
helped. 


Long  Island  Farm  Outlook 

The  potato  area  in  Orient  is  probably  around  1,000 
acres  this  year,  showing  a  slight  decrease  from  last 
year’s  planting.  Farmers  having  low  land  were  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  excessively  wet  weather  in  their  planting 
operations ;  some  were  unable  to  plant  all  the  land 
they  had  planned  for  this  crop.  Land  not  used  for 
potatoes  has  been  planted  to  early  peas,  onions  and 
carrots  principally.  There  is  about  the  usual  acreage 
of  grass  for  hay ;  also  several  pieces  of  rye  have  been 
left  for  making  into  hay,  if  the  weather  is  favorable. 
The  amount  of  land  left  for  early  sprouts  is  slightly 
increased  over  last  year. 

The  earlier  plantings  of  potatoes  are  coming  up  and 
are  showing  a  good  stand  although  there  are  reports  of 
small  areas  where  the  seed  has  rotted  due  to  the 
water  standing  on  them  for  long  periods. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  predict  what  the  har¬ 
vest  will  bring  forth  in  either  crop  or  cash,  but  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  southern  crop,  which  is  much  less 
than  last  year,  will  be  well  cleaned  up  before  ours 
comes  on  the  market,  and  that  will  help  to  make  an 
active  demand  for  the  Long  Island  potatoes. 

We  understand  that  the  Eastern  Shore  acreage  has 
been  sharply  reduced  and  that  Jersey  has  about  a  nor¬ 
mal  acreage  of  potatoes.  These  sections  are  our  main 
competitors  in  the  harvest  of  our  early  crop  and  if 


weather  conditions  are  such  as  to  produce  no  more  than 
an  average  in  these  sections  then  we  may  look  for  bet¬ 
ter  prices  for  our  potato  crop  this  year.  J.  J. 

New  York. 


Illinois  Farm  Notes 

Farm  field  work  has  been  retarded  by  excessive  wet 
conditions  during  most  of  April,  and  is  now  a  week  to 
10  days  late  over  most  of  the  State.  Oat  and  barley 
acreages  have  been  decreased  somewhat,  due  to  unfavor¬ 
able  seeding  conditions.  Seedings  of  clover  and  Alfalfa 
are  reported  in  good  condition,  except  in  west  central 
and  northern  sections  of  the  State  where  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  thinning  of  stands  and  loss  of  acreage  due  to 
winter-killing.  Pastures  and  hay  meadows  started  late 
but  are  making  excellent  growth.  Fruit  and  berry 
prospects  are  reported  favorable  quite  generally.  Ilay 
supplies  are  below  average,  with  supplies  of  other  feed 
crops  somewhat  larger  than  usual.  Livestock  is  re¬ 
ported  in  good  condition.  Weather  conditions  have 
been  generally  favorable  during  the  month  for  growth 
of  Fail  and  Spring  sown  grains.  Sunshine  was  below 
average  for  the  month  and  would  be  welcomed  botli  for 
hastening  corn  planting  preparations  and  strengthening 
small  grains.  The  farm  labor  situation  is  favorable 
with  supply  in  excess  of  demand  quite  generally. 

The  past  Winter  and  Spring  months  have  been  quite 
favorable  for  Fall-sown  grains  over  most  of  the  State. 
Damage  to  Winter  wheat  is  spotted,  with  the  heaviest 
loss  of  acreage  reported  in  the  upper  west  central  and 
northern  counties.  Damage  to  wheat  was  largely  caused 
by  a  heavy  ice  covering  in  northern  and  western  dis¬ 
tricts  and  drowning  out  of  low  spots  in  other  sections 
of  the  State.  Loss  in  the  main  producing  sections  of 
the  State  is  very  light,  ranging  from  1  to  4  per  cent, 
while  the  average  loss  is  about  30  per  cent  in  north¬ 
western,  northeastern  and  west  districts.  Eight  per 
cent  of  last  Fall’s  planted  acreage  of  2,588,000  acres 
has  been  abandoned,  which  compares  with  the  unusual 
loss  of  62  per  cent  last  year  and  the  10-year  (1919- 
1928)  average,  loss  of  12.1  per  cent.  If  the  1928  heavy 
abandonment  is  disregarded,  this  year’s  loss  is  some¬ 
what  above  the  10-year  average  of  6.2  per  cent.  The 
acreage  of  Winter  wheat  remaining  for  harvest  is  2,- 
381.000  acres  and  compares  with  1,261,000  acres  last 
year. 


Pennsylvania  Fruit  Shipments 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets, 
4,506  carloads  of  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  plums  and 
pears  were  shipped  to  points  within  and  outside  the 
State  last  year.  Apples  filled  2,621  cars;  grapes,  1,- 
068;  peaches,  806;  pears,  10,  and  plums  1. 

Adams  County  led  in  apple  shipments  with  1,026 
cars  and  stood  second  in  peaches,  with  148  cars.  Frank¬ 
lin  led  in  peach  shipments  with  358  cars  and  ranked 
second  in  apple,  with  850  cars. 

Erie  County  shipped  1,068  cars  of  grapes,  all  but 
eight  of  the  entire  number,  those  being  sent  from 
Franklin  County. 

Biglerville,  in  Adams  County,  was  the  heaviest  ship¬ 
ping  point  in  the  State  for  both  apples  and  peaches, 
having  dispatched  403  cars  of  apples  and  146  cars  of 
peaches.  Waynesboro  stood  second  in  apples  shipped, 
with  351  cars,  and  Scotland  was  second  in  peach  ship¬ 
ments,  with  125  cars. 

North  East,  in  Erie  County,  shipped  762  cars  of 
grapes  which  placed  that  point  well  in  the  lead. 


World  Wheat  Outlook 

The  1929  acreage  in  21  countries  making  report  is 
138,760,000.  This  is  about  5,000,000  acres  more  than 
in  1928. 

The  first  estimate  of  the  total  wheat  acreage  in 
Czechoslovakia  is  1,893,000  acres,  against  1,871,000 
acres  in  1928.  The  1929  acreages  in  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg,  which  have  been  estimated  at  422,000  acres 
and  36,000  acres,  respectively,  are  about  the  same  as  in 
1928.  These  additional  reports  bring  the  total  acreage 
in  13  European  countries  tip  to  57,020,000  acres,  which 
is  an  increase  of  1.5  per  cent  over  the  56,201,000  acres 
in  1928. 

The  exports  of  wheat,  including  flour,  from  the  United 
States  from  August  1  to  May  11,  1929,  were  141,565,- 
000  bushels,  against  191,789,000  bushels  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  exports  during  the  week 
ending  May  11  were  2,129,000  bushels,  against  1,685,- 
000  bushels  the  previous  week  and  1,018,000  bushels  a 
year  ago. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long. 1 

In  regard  to  “farm  relief,”  if  the  farmer  or  producer 
got  what  the  consumer  pays,  the  only  “relief”  he  would 
need  would  be  two  or  three  extra  hands  to  keep  the 
cash  register  going.  bill  kemp. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Farm  Problem  and  Tariff 

The  farm  problem  is  getting  more  serious  every  day. 
The  tariff  on  farm  products  is  very  low,  and  other 
countries  can  ship  farm  products  into  the  United 
States  and  sell  them  for  less  than  our  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  But  the  farmer  has  to  live,  so  he  sells  his  prod¬ 
ucts  low  also.  Foreign  countries  are  shipping  milk 
into  the  United  States  in  competition  with  our  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  American  farmer  is  forced  to  sell  his  milk 
for  a  price  that  will  not  buy  the  feed  and  pay  other 
expenses.  The  fruit  grower  cannot  make  money  be¬ 
cause  of.  the  same  reason.  Southern  countries  ship 
bananas  into  the  United  States  free  of  all  tariff  duties. 
Because  of  the  low  price  many  people  buy  bananas 
rather  than  apples  or  oranges.  They  reduce  the  demand 
for  our  fruit. 

When  the  farmer  goes  to  buy  farm  machinery  he  has 
to  pay  an  enormous  price  because  of  the  tariff.  You 
can  buy  American  machinery  in  China  for  less  than 
you  can  here. 

More  than  one-half  the  farmers  are  in  debt  because 
they  cannot  sell  their  products  for  enough  to  cover 
production  and  costs  of  upkeep.  They  are  forced  to 
use  up  capital  in  equipment  and  land  fertility.  A  cer¬ 
tain  milk  association  complains  because  its  members 
buy  oleo  instead  of  creamery  butter,  but,  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  did  not  deny  themselves  and  their  families  com¬ 
forts  and  even  necessities  they  would  go  broke. 

Ohio.  .  THOMAS  MARSHALL. 
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The  Farmer  Feeds  Them  All 

The  king  may  rule  o'er  land  and  sea  ; 

The  lord  may  live  right  royally  ; 

The  soldier  ride  in  pomp  and  pride ; 

The  sailor  roam  o’er  ocean  wide ; 

But  this,  or  that,  whate’er  befall. 

The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  writer  thinks ;  the  poet  sings ; 

The  craftsmen  fashion  wondrous  things  ; 
The  doctor  heals ;  the  lawyer  pleads ; 

The  miner  follows  the  precious  leads; 
But  this  or  that,  whate’er  befall, 

The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  merchant  he  may  buy  and  sell ; 

The  teacher  do  his  duty  well ; 

But  men  may  toil  through  the  busy  days ; 
Or  men  may  stroll  through  pleasant 
ways ; 

From  king  to  beggar,  whate’er  befall, 

The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  farmer’s  trade  is  one  of  worth  ; 

He’s  partner  with  the  sky  and  earth ; 
He’s  partner  with  the  sun  and  rain ; 

And  no  man  loses  for  his  gain ; 

And  men  may  rise,  or  men  may  fall, 

But  the  farmer  lie  must  feed  them  all. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

The  old  poem  printed  above  was  sent 
us  by  a  contributor  in  Dublin,  Ireland. 
We  have  had  many  requests  for  it,  and 
regret  that  we  cannot  give  the  name  of 
the  author. 

* 

Beating  rugs  is  not  desirable,  say  the 
authorities.  The  extension  specialists  in 
home  economics,  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  assert  that  “hard  whipping  or 
beating  may  break  the  warp  and  injure 
the  rug.  Both  sides  of  the  rug  should  be 
cleaned  with  a  vacuum  cleaner.  If  the 
cleaner  is  not  available,  lay  the  rugs  on 
the  grass,  right  side  down,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  sweep  from  the  wrong  side ;  turn  the 
rug  and  repeat  the  process.” 

Most  smaller  rugs,  say  the  specialists, 
after  being  thoroughly  brushed,  can  be 
freshened  by  washing,  using  a  scrubbing 
brush  and  suds  made  from  a  good  white 
soap.  The  suds  should  be  dry,  like  shav¬ 
ing  lather,  and  applied  to  the  rug  with 
the  brush,  from  which  all  excess  water 
has  been  shaken.  The  surface  of  the  rug 
should  then  be  rinsed  with  clear  water 
and  rubbed  with  a  clean  cloth,  rubbing 
the  nap  all  in  one  direction.  The  rug 
should  dry  thoroughly  before  it  is  used. 
Ammonia  should  not  be  used  in  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  rugs,  and  only  about  two  square 
feet  of  the  surface  of  the  rug  should  be 
washed  at  one  time. 


sk 

The  canning  articles  by  Grace  Viall 
Gray  of  Illinois,  now  appearing  in  The 
B.  N.-Y.,  will  be  found  of  interest  and 
value,  answering,  as  they  do,  so  many 
canning  questions.  There  will  be  four 
articles  in  the  series,  the  first  appearing- 
last  week  on  pages  772  and  773.  Mrs. 
Gray  is  the  author  of  “Every  Step  in 
Canning,”  a  particularly  useful  book  on 
this  subject,  which  has  held  its  populari¬ 
ty  since  first  published  10  years  ago. 


Easy  Ways  With  Rhubarb 

Among  the  recipes  for  cooking  and  can¬ 
ning  rhubarb  which  have  appeared  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  seen  none  that  de¬ 
scribed  the  methods  which  I  have  found 
the  best  as  well  as  the  easiest. 

In  the  first  place  some  of  them  call  for 
peeling  the  rhubarb.  Unless  it  is  very 
old  and  tough,  rhubarb  does  not  need  to 
be  peeled.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  take 
additional  trouble  merely  to  waste  good 
food  material. 

For  making  sauce,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  wash  the  rhubarb,  cut  into  inch 
lengths  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler  un¬ 
til  tender.  Add  about  a  cup  of  sugar  to 
a  quart  of  rhubarb  but  do  not  add  any 
water  whatever. 

For  canning,  wash  and  cut,  pack  tight¬ 
ly  in  clean  glass  fruit  jars,  add  one  cup  of 
sugar  per  quart,  sterilize  20  minutes  in 
boiler  with  water  up  to  the  neck  of  the 
jars  only.  Do  not  put  any  water  in  the 
jars  and  do  not  have  the  outside  water 
high  enough  to  get  into  the  jars.  Steri¬ 
lize  with  the  rubbers  and  tops  on  the 
jars  but  do  not  snap  the  bails  tight  until 
the  boiler  has  been  drawn  back  from  the 
fire.  When  drawn  back,  snap  the  bails 
immediately,  before  the  steam  in  the  jars 
can  condense  and  draw  unsterilized  air 
into  the  jars. 

The  contents  of  the  jars  will  have 
shrunk  to  about  two-thirds  and  there  will 
be  undissolved  sugar  in  the  jar,  but  this 
will  dissolve  gradually.  Never  open  the 
jars  to  add  more  fruit  or  water.  The 


secret  of  good  canning  is  to  preserve  a 
perfect  seal  from  the  instant  that  the 
bails  are  snapped  down. 

The  canning  of  rhubarb  without  cook¬ 
ing,  as  sometimes  recommended,  does  not 
result  in  a  saving  of  labor ;  for  each  can 
must  be  cooked  individually  as  used, 
while  I  cook  14  at  once  in  the  first  place 
and  have  it  ready  for  instant  serving. 
The  above  process  produces  a  superior 
product  with  a  minimum  of  work. 

B.  K.  RAYMOND. 


Canning  Fruit  in  the 
Pressure  Cooker 

Every  American  woman,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  feels  a  few  stirrings  of  rejoicing 
in  the  bottom  of  her  housewifely  soul 
when  the  canning  season  approaches. 
There  is  something  about  glass  jars,  rub¬ 
ber  rings,  tin  cans,  pressure  cookers,  red 
strawberries,  pink  peaches,  red  tomatoes 
and  purple  plums  that  every  woman  likes. 
I  believe  the  reason  for  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  cooking  is  consumed  im¬ 
mediately  and  in  this  respect  canning  dif¬ 
fers  from  other  forms  of  cookery.  Can¬ 
ning  means  future  food  and  future  de¬ 
lights.  Canned  food  is  something  for  us 
to  gaze  upon  with  proud  eyes  and  to  dis¬ 
play  to  our  friends.  We  can  gloat  over 
shelves  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  months  before  it  becomes  necessary 
for  us  to  deliver  it  to  our  families’  hungry 
mouths.  A  beautiful  cake  or  pie  lasts  a 


14.  Invert  to  test  the  joint  and  cool. 

15.  Wrap  to  keep  out  light. 

16.  Store  in  cool  dry  place. 

I  have  one  friend  who  instead  of  wrap¬ 
ping  to  keep  out  the  light,  has  black  cam¬ 
bric  tacked  to  one  shelf  overhanging  the 
shelf  below  which  is  a  very  simple,  easy 
way  to  keep  the  light  out. 

Strawberries  which  have  such  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  shrink  can  be  prepared  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Wash  and  hull  berries,  using  only 
the  best.  For  every  quart  of  berries,  al¬ 
low  one  cup  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoons 
of  water.  Place  the  berries  and  sugar  in 
alternate  layers  in  a  kettle,  reserving 
enough  sugar  to  cover  the  last  layer  of 
fruit.  Add  the  water.  Cover  kettle  and 
set  aside  for  10  to  12  hours.  In  this  time, 
the  berries  will  have  shrunk.  Put  kettle 
over  fire  and  heat  slowly,  stirring  very 
carefully  until  sugar  is  all  dissolved.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire,  pack  into  jars,  partially 
seal  and  process  five  minutes  at  5  lbs. 
pressure.  This  is  a  more  complicated 
method  than  canning  direct  in  syrup,  but 
it  assures  well-filled  jars  of  strawberries 
true  to  original  color  and  flavor. 

The  hard  fruits  such  as  pears,  pineap¬ 
ples,  apples  and  quinces  are  canned  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  soft  fruits  and  berries  with 
but  one  exception. 

They  are  scalded  or  blanched  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.  The  blanching  or 
hot  dipping,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
simply  placing  the  products  into  a  kettle 
of  sufficient  rapidly  boiling  water  to  cover 
them  and  leaving  them  there  for  a  short 


The  canning  method  commonly  used  today  is  known  as  the  cold-pack  method.  The 
fruit  is  put  in  the  jar,  covered  with  syrup,  after  ivhich  the  jar  is  placed  in  the 
canner  and  sterilized  for  required  length  of  time. 


few  hours  at  the  most,  while  our  jars  of 
fruits  last  many  months. 

The  canning  method  commonly  used  to¬ 
day  is  known  as  the  cold-pack  method. 
“Cold  pack”  means  filling  the  jar  or  can 
with  food,  covering  it  with  syrup,  water, 
brine  or  juice,  after  which  the  jar  is 
placed  in  a  receptacle  where  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  boiling  water  or  steam  and 
sterilization  takes  place. 

This  method  is  quick  and  convenient. 
It  preserves  the  flavor,  shape  and  color 
of  the  food  and  it  more  nearly  preserves 
the  food  in  its  natural  state. 

To  do  any  canning  successfully,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  such  equipment  that 
will  lighten  labor  and  save  time.  A 
housewife  is  money  ahead  if  she  invests 
in  a  pressure  cooker.  Inasmuch  as  this 
cooker  can  be  used  for  cooking  the  three 
meals  a  day  as  well  as  for  canning,  it  is 
a  real  conservation  kettle.  It  conserves 
food,  time  and  fuel.  It  is  a  “two-in-one” 
kettle. 

You  can  do  cold-pack  canning  with  any 
style  glass  jar.  Before  beginning  to  can, 
fit  the  tops  to  the  jars,  wash  the  jars  and 
tops  in  hot  soapsuds  and  rinse  in  boil¬ 
ing  water.  If  they  cannot  be  cleaned  so 
as  to  be  peifectly  sanitary  and  also  look 
clean,  do  not  use  them  but  get  new  ones. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  sterilize  the  jars 
as  they  will  be  sterilized  at  the  same  time 
the  product  is  sterilized. 

A  little  time  spent  in  assembling  and 
testing  jars  and  covers  is  time  well  spent 
for  it  may  save  quarts  of  good  food  as 
well  as  fuel  and  time. 

Use  new  rubber  rings  each  season. 
Good  rubber  rings  will  stretch  consider¬ 
ably  and  return  promptly  to  place  with¬ 
out  changing  the  inside  diameter.  They 
should  be  reasonably  firm  and  able  to 
stand  bending  without  breaking. 

When  canning  raspberries,  dewberries, 
blueberries,  sweet  cherries  and  other  .ber¬ 
ries  and  softer  fruits,  proceed  as  follows  : 

1.  Put  berries  or  fruit  in  a  strainer. 

2.  Rinse  by  pouring  water  over. 

3.  Cull.  seed,  pit  or  stem. 

4.  Pack  immediately  in  hot  jars. 

5.  Put  rubber  in  place. 

6.  Add  boiling  hot  syrup  or  water. 

7.  Put  top  in  place. 

S.  Partially  tighten  glass  jar.  If  tin 
cans,  completely  seal. 

9.  Sterilize. 

10.  Remove  jars  from  canner. 

11.  Do  not  expose  to  cold  drafts. 

12.  Examine  rubbers. 

13.  Tighten  covers. 


time.  Blanching  can  best  be  done  in  a 
wire  basket  or  a  clean  cheesecloth.  We 
blanch  these  hard  fruits  to  reduce  .their 
bulk  and  avoid  so  much  shrinkage  in  the 
can.  Pineapple  is  blanched  10  minutes 
after  being  cut  into  slices  or  cubes. 
Quinces  are  blanched  six  minutes.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  pears  are  blanched  iy<z  minutes. 
We  scald  peaches.  We  do  this  to  loosen 
the  skins.  Scalding  is  a  much  shorter 
process  than  blanching,  as  it  really  means 
simply  dipping  a  fruit  in  boiling  water. 

Any  fruit  that  is  scalded  must  be  im¬ 
mediately  plunged  into  cold  water.  This 
is  called  the  cold  dip.  This  cold  dip 
hardens  the  pulp  under  the  skin  and  thus 
permits  the  removal  of  the  skin  without 
injuring  the  pulp ;  it  coagulates  the  color¬ 
ing  matter,  which  started  flowing  during 
the  scalding,  and  thus  makes  it  harder  to 
dissolve  during  the  sterilization  period, 
and  it  makes  the  product  easier  to  handle. 

If  the  jar  is  not  completely  full,  at  the 
end  of  the  sterilizing  period,  do  not  be 
alarmed  as  the  air  in  the  jar  is  sterilized 
air  and  the  product  will  keep  whether 
completely  covered  with  liquid  or  not.  Do 
not  remove  the  cover  to  add  more  syrup 
or  hot  water  as  you  then  destroy  your 
complete  sterilization  and  may  allow  bac¬ 
teria  or  molds  to  enter. 

Many  women  are  always  puzzled  over 
the  syrups  to  use  for  the  different  fruits. 
Here  is  a  simple  rule  that  relieves  that 
difficulty.  Always  use  the  same  amount 
of  water  and  sugar,  but  boil  different 
lengths  of  time  to  obtain  the  desired  con¬ 
sistency.  The  “California  syrup”  is  al¬ 
ways  three  parts  of  sugar  to  two  parts 
water. 

Thin  Syrup. — Three  cups  sugar  to  two 
cups  water.  Boil  only  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Use  this  for  all  sweet  fruits 
as  apples,  sweet  cherries  and  pears. 

Medium  Thin  Syrup.  —  Three  cups 
sugar  to  two  cups  water.  Boil  about  five 
minutes  or  until  it  begins  to  be  syrupy. 
Use  this  for  raspberries,  peaches,  black¬ 
berries.  currants,  etc. 

Medium  Thick  Syrup.  —  Three  cups 
sugar  to  two  cups  water.  Boil  until  it 
will  pile  up  over  the  edge  of  the  spoon 
when  it  is  tipped.  Use  this  for  sour  or 
acid  fruits  as  plums,  gooseberries,  apri¬ 
cots.  sour  apples,  sour  cherries  and  straw¬ 
berries. 

Thick  Syrup. — Three  cups  sugar  to  two 
cups  water.  Boil  until  it  will  form  a 
bail  in  the  spoon  and  cannot  be  poured 
from  the  spoon.  This  is  used  for  pre¬ 
serves. 
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Sift  the  sugar  into  the  boiling  water 
to  prevent  a  scum  from  forming  on  ton 
of  the  syrup.  p 

Do  not  use  more  than  5  lbs.  pressure 
for  canning  fruits  in  the  steam  pressure 
cooker.  A  higher  pressure  tends  to  in 
jure  the  delicate  color  and  texture  of 
most  fruits.  1 

Canning  is  a  beautiful  culinary  art  and 
is  well  worth  the  time  and  effort  ex 
pended,  for  it  saves  money  and  food  and 
provides  the  homemaker  with  a  greater 
opportunity  for  more  varied  memw 
throughout  the  year. 

The  following  is  time  table  for  fruits 
and  method  of  treatment  before  process 
ing.  Processing  period  at  5  lbs.  pressure  • 

Apples. — Slice,  quarter  or  halve,  then 
pack  in  jars  and  cover  with  boiling  thin 
syrup.  Or  boil  whole  in  syrup,  or  bake 
as  for  serving,  and  cover  with  syrup  and 
pack  hot.  Or  pack  hot  in  form' of  apple 
sauce.  If  packed  cold,  process  10  min¬ 
utes  ;  hot,  five  minutes. 

Apricots. — Same  as  peaches. 

Blackberries,  Blueberries,  Dewberries 
Huckleberries,  Loganberries  and  Rasp’ 
berries.— Pack  in  jars.  Fill  with  boiliYw 
hot  medium  thin  syrup.  Process  10  min 
utes. 


Liuutt.  syrup 

for  sour  cherries  and  thin  for  sweet.  Or 
remove  pits,  add  sugar  as  desired,  brim- 
to  boil  and  pack.  If  packed  cold,  process 
10  minutes;  hot,  five  minutes. 

Currants. — Same  as  berries. 

Figs.— Sprinkle  one  cup  of  soda  over 
six  quarts  of  figs.  Add  one  gallon  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Alloxv  figs  to  stand  in  this 
live  minutes.  Drain  and  rinse  well.  Add 
two  quarts  boiling  medium  svrup  Roil 
tor  one  hour  Fill  in  jars.  Cover  with 
Dot  syrup.  Process  10  minutes. 


Gooseberries. — Same  as  other  berries, 
but  using  medium  thick  syrup;  or  pre¬ 
pare  sauce,  using  sugar  as  desired.  Fill 
hot.  If  packed  cold,  process  10  minutes; 
hot,  live  minutes. 


Peaches. — Scald,  dip  into  cold  water, 
and  peel.  Cut  into  size  desired,  remov¬ 
ing  pits.  Fill  jars,  then  add  syrup  of 
desired  consistency  in  which  several 
cracked  peach  pits  have  been  boiled.  Pro¬ 
cess  10  minutes. 


.  Pears.- — Pare  and  cook  for  four  to 
eight  minutes  in  boiling  medium  thin 
syrup.  Pack  hot  in  jars  and  fill  with 
the  boiling  syrup.  Process  10  minutes. 

Pineapple. — Peel,  core,  remove  eyes. 
Cut  into  convenient  sizes.  Blanch  10 
minutes.  Pack  in  jars.  Fill  with  boil¬ 
ing  thin  syrup.  Process  25  minutes. 

Plums. — Prick.  Fill  in  jars.  Cover 
xvith  boiling  medium  thick  syrup;  or 
bring  to  boil,  using  sugar  as  desired.  Fill 
hot  into  jars.  If  packed  cold,  process  10 
minutes ;  hot,  five  minutes. 

Rhubarb. — Cut  into  half-inch  lengths. 
Add  one-fourth  as  much  sugar  as  rhu¬ 
barb,  by  measure.  Bake  until  tender  in 
covered  baking  dish.  Pack  in  hot  jars. 
Process  five  minutes. 

Strawberries. — To  each  quart  add  one 
cup  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Let  stand  overnight  in  the  kettle. 
Reheat  to  boiling.  Fill  jars  hot.  Pro¬ 
cess  five  minutes.  grace  viall  gray. 


Orange  Recipes  from 
Florida 

Candied  Orange  and  Grapefruit 
Peel. — Cut  the  fruit  peels  into  quarters 
and  let  stand  in  salted  cold  water  over 
night,  one  teaspoon  salt  to  two  quarts  of 
water.  In  the  morning  drain,  cut  into 
strips  xvith  a  pair  of  shears,  and  boil  in 
fresh  water  for  half  an  hour.  Drop  into 
cold  water  and  let  come  to  a  boil  again, 
repeating  this  process  until  the  peels  can 
be  pierced  xvith  a  toothpick  and  are  no 
longer  bitter.  Make  a  syrup  of  one  cup 
of  xvater  and  txvo  cups  of  sugar,  let  boil 
until  it  spins  a  thread.  Lay  the  peel  into 
this  syrup  and  gently  simmer  until  it  is 
clear  and  transparent.  Drain  and  roll  in 
granulated  sugar.  For  variety  you  can 
drop  a  fexv  drops  of  ginger  or  mint  into 
some  of  the  syrup,  vegetable  coloring  in 
some,  and  have  some  confectionary  that 
is  decidedly  different. 

Orange  Junket  (served  in  orange 
shells). — Hoxv  often,  especially  in  illness, 
do  children  have  to  be  coaxed  to  take 
their  quota  of  milk  per  day.  Here  is  one 
way  that  delights  both  old  and  young : 
Four  cups  of  milk,  one  junket  tablet,  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar,  grated  rind  of  one 
orange,  one-eighth  teaspoon  of  salt.  Cover 
the  orange  rind  with  the  milk  and  let  it 
stand  an  hour.  Break  and  dissolve  the 
junket  tablet  in  txvo  tablespoons  of  cold 
milk.  Heat  remaining  milk  until  luke¬ 
warm,  add  dissolved  junket  with  sugar 
and  stir  well.  Strain  through  thin  cheese¬ 
cloth  into  cups  or  the  half  shell  of  oranges, 
put  in  a  xv a rm  place  without  moving  until 
it  is  set,  then  chill  and  serve  cold  with 
cream. 

Breath  of  Orange  Dessert. — One  cup 
sugar  added  to  one-third  cup  of  xvater, 
boil  until  it  spins  a  thread ;  pour  this 
gradually  over  txvo  xvell-beaten  egg  volks. 
Have  one-lialf  package  of  gelatine  soak¬ 
ing  in  half  cup  of  cold  water  and  add  to 
the  abox-e  mixture  xx-hile  it  is  hot.  To  this 
add  txx-o  cups  of  orange  juice,  place  in  the 
refrigerator  right  next  to  the  ice,  ana 
when  cold  place  in  the  freezer;  xvhen  it 
begins  to  freeze  add  one  pint  of  cream 
that  has  been  xvhipped  and  freeze.  Serve 
in  sherbet  cups  or  tall  glasses,  b.  s.  v. 
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Icebox  Pudding 

rrijjg  calls  for  18  lady  fingers,  four 
whites  and  yolks  beaten  separately, 
two' cakes  of  German  sweet  chocolate, 
Lited,  two  teaspoons  sugar,  and  a  little 
ini  Hi  Line  square  mold  with  paraffin 
Inner* 'then  stand  lady  fingers,  split  in 
‘  f  ’around  sides  and  on  the  bottom. 
Melt,  the  chocolate  over  hot  water,  and 
xvhile  it  melts,  beat  the  eggs,  yolks  and 
whites  separately,  beating  the  sugar  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


475  —  Charming, 

Ohio.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
10,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


390  —  Prints  Smart 
Everywhere.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  5% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  *4  yd.  of 
10-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


406 — A  Smart  Flare. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
!8,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46- 
in.  bust  measure. 
8ize  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
30-in.  contrasting 
ai)d  2  yds,  of  bind- 
mg.  Tgn  cents. 


468  • —  Clever  Lines. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 
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Emb.  No.  11092 — Conventional  Motifs, 
urns  contain  one  of  A,  1014x16  in.; 
<JLB-  7%X10  in.;  four  of  C,  2x2p 
(Blue.)  Ten  cents. 

Summer  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cer 


lilil  ?  \nt0  the  y°lks-  Then  bet 
‘  fi.ted  chocolate,  which  will  mak 

win  KancJ  last  of  a11  stir  in  the 
tlu  heaten.  Spread  a  layer  of 

q nothi0  di  then  a  layer  o£  lady 
laverL  •  la,yer  °f  fiHing,  makir 
Our  V”  a,-  '  £J’it  tile  pan  in  the 
the  iri1!Ttl0ns  say  stand  L  dir 
for  5>X’bbut  We  ”iere,y  imt  in  tb 
°r  24  hours.  It  will  keep  for 


day.  When  served  turn  out  of  the  mold, 
remove  paper,  and  serve  with  unsweet¬ 
ened  whipped  cream.  Sugar  added  to 
the  whipped  cream  makes  it  too  rich.  This 
is  an  excellent  “company”  dessert,  as  it 
may  be  all  ready  the  day  before. 


Methods  With  Mulberries 

Someone  from  Iowa  asked  about  ways 
of  using  mulberries.  She  mentioned 
using  them  with  gooseberries  or  pieplant 
for  pie.  We  never  tried  the  berries,  but 
think  they  would  be  good.  I  have  used 
rhubarb,  sour  or  sweet  cherries,  and  tart 
apples,  any  of  which  combine  nicely  with 
the  mulberries.  Pies  of  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent  apples  and  mulberries  are  especially 
delicious. 

We  have  canned  them  with  the  fruits 
named ;  for  pies  we  like  the  combination 
of  mulberries  and  rhubarb  or  sour  cher¬ 
ries  best,  while  the  black  sweet  cherries 
are  best  to  use  directly  from  the  can  for 
dessert.  We  like  to  have  the  stems  cut 
off,  using  either  a  knife  or  scissors. 

MRS.  F.  K. 


Washing  Velvet 

Seeing  a  request  for  directions  for 
washing  velvet,  I  wish  to  give  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Little  Sister’s  white  corduroy  coat 
looked  so  nice  and  fresh  after  its  repeated 
washings  I  decided  to  try  a  sunny  brown 
velvet  dress  which  had  been  given  me. 
I  felt  I  could  not  use  it  as  it  was,  so  if  I 
could  not  use  it  afterward  I  would  be  no 
worse  off.  I  took  out  the  hem  and  brushed 
the  whole  garment  very  thoroughly,  and 


turned  it  inside  out.  Then  I  made  a  tub¬ 
ful  of  rich  warm  suds,  using  a  cupful  of 
special  soap  chips.  I  washed  the  dress 
with  my  hands  by  lifting  and  dipping  and 
squeezing  softly,  put  it  through  a  second 
suds  and  rinsed  several  times,  but  did  not 
wring  at  all.  I  hung  it  by  the  very  bot¬ 
tom  on  the  porch  in  the  breeze,  but  not 
in  the  sun.  Just  before  it  was  dry  I 
turned  it  right  side  out  and  hung  it.  on 
a  coat  hanger  to  finish.  I  did  not  have 
to  steam  a  single  spot,  and  have  taken 
much  pleasure  in  the  garment  since.  I 
used  a  black  velvet  skirt  in  the  same  way 
with  equal  success,  so  I  feel  if  the  velvet 
is  good  enough  for  the  effort  it  can  be 
done.  A.  w.  c. 

Having  had  a  purple  velvet  dress  for 
four  Winters,  I  decided  to  wear  it  for 
everyday  last  Winter.  Twice  I  had  sent 
it  to  dry  cleaners,  but  I  thought  that 
quite  expensive,  so  I  tried  washing  it  and 
had  wonderful  luck.  It  looked  like  new. 
1  have  washed  it  twice  since.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  a  special  soap  chips  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  washing  velvet,  but  I  used 
ordinary  white  laundry  soap  chips.  I 
think  there  is  no  dress  cloth  that  gives  so 
much  service  as  velvet.  While  it  is  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  first  to  buy,  it  lasts,  and 
when  it  can  be  washed  is  not  expensive 
in  the  upkeep  of  it.  mrs.  e.  r..  c. 


The  wedding  ceremony  was  over  at 
last !  “Phew,  that  was  an  experience,” 
said  the  bridegroom.  “Didn’t  I  look  like 
a  fool  at  the  altar  rail?”  “No,”  said  the 
best  man,  “but  anyone  could  see  that  you 
were  not  yourself.” — Credit  Lost. 


WINDOW  SHADES  Measure 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

We  pay  delivery  chargee.  Write  for  free  valuable  catalogue. 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 

426  Albee  Square  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ladies’ 

sizes  8*4-10.  Good  openings 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO. 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS.  3  Pair 

Black,  errey,  beige,  d>^nn 
nude,  French  nude;  ▼  I 
FOR  AGENTS.  ■ 

NORWOOD,  MASS. 


KODAK  FILMS 

for  6c.  Clints  3c  each.  Beautifully  mounted  8x10  en¬ 
largement  40o.  Overnight  service.  Send  us  your  111ms. 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Bertha  SI. ,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  FIREPLACES  delivered  In  New  York 

State.  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL.  104  W.ydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  book*  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Spring, !  .  .  for  everyone  but  ber 


In  her  lovely  Newport  garden  she 
stood — a  bitter,  disappointed,  lonely 
woman  at  33. 

It  was  Spring — but  in  her  life 
there  was  no  romance. 

Why  was  she  still  single  ?  Once 
she  could  have  picked  and  chosen 
from  many  suitors.  Now  she  had 
none.  Even  time-tried  women 
friends  seemed  to  avoid  her.  She 
couldn’t  understand  it  .  .  . 

Halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  is 
the  damning  unforgivable,  social 
fault.  It  doesn’t  announce  its  pres¬ 
ence  to  its  victims.  Consequently 
it  is  the  last  thing  people  suspect 


themselves  of  having — but  it  ought 
to  he  the  first. 

For  halitosis  is  a  definite  daily 
threat  to  all.  And  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  physicians  explain.  So  slight 
a  matter  as  a  decaying  tooth  may 
cause  it.  Or  an  abnormal  condition 
of  the  gums.  Or  fermenting  food 
particles  skipped  by  the  tooth  brush. 
Or  minor  nose  and  throat  infection. 
Or  excess  of  eating,  drinking  and 
smoking. 

Intelligent  people  recognize  the 
risk  and  minimize  it  by  the  regular 
use  of  full  strength  Listerine  as  a 
mouth  wash  and  gargle.  Night  and 


morning.  And  between  times  be¬ 
fore  meeting  others. 

Listerine  quickly  checks  halitosis 
because  Listerine  is  an  effective 
antiseptic  and  germicide*  which 
immediately  strikes  at  the  cause  of 
odors.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  powerful 
deodorant,  capable  of  overcoming 
even  the  scent  of  onion  and  fish. 

«  «  « 

★ 

Full  strength  Listerine  is  so  safe  it  may  be 
used  in  any  body  cavity,  yet  so  powerful 
it  kills  even  the  stubborn  B.  Typhosus 
(typhoid)  and  M.  Aureus  (pus)  germs  in 
15  seconds.  We  could  not  make  this 
statement  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
prove  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  and  the  U.  S.  Government. 
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For  Fast  *  Clean  *  Perfect 


Milking 

Nothing*  can 
Approach  the 
Wonderful 


♦  ♦  ♦  new  ♦  ♦  ♦  De  Laval 


Magnetic  Milker 


FROM  all  sections  of  the  country 
reports  are  coming  about  the 
new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker 
*  *  t  Never  saw  such  wonderful 

milking  *  *  *  Pleased  beyond  expec¬ 
tations  ▼  *  *  It  sure  can  milk  w  w  w 
Runs  like  a  clock  »  t  t  Cows  pro¬ 
duced  more  milk  with  first  milking 
w  w  w  Milked  in  half  the  time  *  *  * 
A  pleasure  to  operate. 

And  so  we  could  go  on  quoting  from 
pleased  users.  But  such  enthusiastic 
reports  are  not  surprising.  The  new 
Magnetic  retains  all  of  the  good 
features  of  De  Laval  Milkers,  which 
were  always  considered  the  world’s 
best,  and  combines  with  them  greater 
simplicity  of  construction  and  installa¬ 
tion,  greater  convenience,  and  less 
power  requirements. 

The  new  magnetic  pulsation  control 
is  absolutely  uniform,  lightning  fast, 


reliable  and  efficient.  No  other  milker 
has  this  feature,  but  electro-magnetic 
force  is  used  extensively  for  operating 
railroad  signals  and  switches,  in  tele¬ 
phones,  pipe  organs,  and  many  other 
places  where  dependability  and  effi¬ 
ciency  are  desired. 

In  addition,  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
has  fourteen  other  exclusive  features, 
making  it  the  world’s  best  milker.  It 
milks  cows  faster  and  better,  produces 
more  and  cleaner  milk,  will  save  more 
time  and  put  more  pleasure  and  profit 
in  dairying  than  can  be  done  in  any 
other  way.  It  is  easy  to  operate, 
easily  cleaned  and  easy  to  own,  for 
one  can  be  bought  on  easy  monthly 
installments.  Operates  with  elec¬ 
tricity  or  gas  engines.  Made  in  a 
variety  of  sizes  for  milking  one  to  1000 
or  more  cows.  Send  coupon  for  full 
information. 


Also  the  New  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 


—For  the  Low  Price  Field 

A  quality  milker  for  the  low  price  field.  Units 
can  be  used  -■»  existing  single  pipe  line  installations, 
or  it  can  be  used  as  a  complete  outfit.  Made  in 
one  and  two  unit  sizes  for  milking  one  to  20  cows. 
Sold  on  easy  terms — send  coupon  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  prices. 

Two  complete  lines  of  De  Laval 
Separators  for  every  need  and  purse. 
Send  coupon  for  full  inSormation. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7041 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 


Please  send  me,  without  ob¬ 
ligation,  full  information  on 


f  Milker  □ 
j  Separator  □ 
f  check  which 


Name . 

Town . 

State . . 


. R.F.D . No.  Cows.. 


“I  51111  STILL  using 
tlie  Burrell  Milker 
I  purchased  Trout  you 
21  YEARS  AGO” 

“It  may  interest  you  to  learn 
that  I  am  still  using  the  Burrell 
Milker  that  I  purchased  from 
you  21  years  ago,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  still  doing  excellent 
work  today,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  I  use  it  winter  and 
summer.  Of  course,  X  put  on 
the  late  style  cups  and  mouth¬ 
pieces,  and  I  honestly  believe 
that  I  can  beat  any  of  those 
new  type  rubber-lined  teat  cup 
machines  with  my  old  Burrell 
Milker  today.” 

—Henry  B.  Smith, 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

"It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Send  for  Catalog 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation  Single 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y.  Unit 


Double 

Unit 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Cuts  rW  Bruises 


on  ankle,  hook,  stifle  or  knee, 
should  he  treated  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  At  druggists, 
or  $2.50  postpaid.  Describe  your 
ease  for  special  instructions. 

I  lorse  book  3-B  free. 

A  satis  fied  user  say's:  "I  had  a  colt  that  knocked 
Iiis  knee  and  became  badly  swollen.  After 
using  Absorbine  he  completely  recovered  and 
is  now  pacing  as  good  as  ever/* 


ABS 


JW^^OUNGJn^^SS^L^rnan^t^grin^ieTd^assJl 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  j  n  s  t  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


It’s  Cured 


j  ARCADY | 

Big 

l  Fistula  VT 

H  Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
uj  successfully  treated  each  year  With 

B  Fleming’s  Fistoform 

■  No  experience  necessary;  easy;  simple:  a  little  atten* 
E  ition  every  5th  day. Price  $2.50  a  bottle,  postpaid— 
■I  money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Send  for  copy  of 
■  OUR  BIG  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

I  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diaeases'of  horses 
B  and  cattle.  208  pages,  6?  illustrations.  Write  today. 

Fleming  Bros., Chemists yardslchteaVo^n. 


Milk  Strainer 

Discs  Postpaid  •12 

Your  Ck.  or  M.  O.  buys  postpaid  300 
DAIRY  SCIENCE  FILT-O-COTTON 
DISCS  with  sanitary  tissue  paper  Inserts. 
6  in.,  $1.50;  6  1-2  in..  $2.10;  7  in.,  $2.25. 

PRICKED  MFC.  CO..  Boi  R,  Hampdea,  Hass. 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


May  Days  in  Connecticut — I 

A  Land  of  Surprises.  —  Connecticut 
is  a  land  of  delightful  surprises.  It  is 
modern,  old,  cultivated,  lialf-tamed  and 
wild  in  spots  and  streaks.  These  dissimi¬ 
larities  are  close  together.  From  a 
stretch  of  any  10  miles  of  road  in  any 
part  of  the  State  that  I  know,  one  may 
see  a  variety  of  landscapes.  A  mile  of 
road  without  a  turn  or  a  rise  or  fall  is 
uncommon.  Distances  between  places  in 
the  State  seem  short.  One  doesn’t  go  far 
without  getting  somewhere,  and  every¬ 
where  along  the  way  something  made  by 
nature  or  man  catches  a  westerner’s  eye, 
whether  he  travels  by  train  or  auto.  Con¬ 
necticut’s  main  roads  are  excellent.  Some 
of  its  once  busy  and  prosperous  railroads 
are  decadent.  Connecticut  is  a  challenge 
and  a  temptation  to  a  man  who  prefers  to 
travel  on  his  own  power  or  on  a  horse. 
He  would  spend  his  time  among  farm 
people  in  their  homes  and  on  their  farms, 
back  in  the  hills  and  valleys,  where  brooks 
and  wood  thrushes  are  audible,  and  dog¬ 
woods  bloom  untouched  by  vandals ; 
where  hens  hatch  eggs,  oxen  haul  hay 
and  cows  die  of  old  age ;  wdiere  violets 
and  laurel  flower  “at  home where  liv¬ 
ing  springs  never  go  dry  and  where 
friendliness  and  hospitality  ring  true. 

Time  and  Times. — One  of  my  uncles 
was  the  first  owner  of  a  Parker  shotgun 
in  the  Mid-West  county  of  my  boyhood. 
It  was  made  in  Meriden,  Conn.  He  used 
brass  shells,  made  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  loaded  them  himself.  Five  Winches¬ 
ter  rifles  were  owned  in  my  neighborhood. 
They,  too,  were  from  a  Connecticut  fac¬ 
tory.  Rogers  Bros.’  table  cutlery  and 
spoons  from  Meriden,  Conn.,  were  com¬ 
mon  in  our  community.  My  first  watch 
was  a  Waterbury.  It  was  much  better 
than  no  watch,  for,  although  it  would 
gain  or  lose  time  from  day  to  day,  I  liked 
to  wind  it,  hear  it  tick  and  exhibit  its 
works.  A  matter  of  30  minutes  lost  or 
gained  by  watches  and  clocks  on  farms 
40  years  ago  in  the  West  didn’t  figure  in 
farm  economics  and  politics.  We  could 
set  or  correct  them  by  the  sun  on  a  clear 
day.  Timepieces  were  valuable  chiefly 
as  companions.  There  was  plenty  of 
time  most  of  the  time  for  us  to  enjoy  the 
simple  luxury  of  ignoring  dial  time,  and 
of  living  unhurriedly.  How  time  and 
times  have  changed — on  the  surface  ! 

A  Maker  of  the  West.  —  Firearms 
and  ammunition  made  in  Connecticut  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  ever 
been  adequately  estimated  to  the  con¬ 
quest  and  settlement  of  our  Western 
States.  Connecticut  inventors,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  skilled  workmen  equipped 
western  pioneers  with  some  of  the  tools 
needed  in  the  primary  business  of  estab¬ 
lishing  homes  in  timbered  areas  and  on 
prairies.  Many  a  western  farmer  has 
drunk  river,  creek  or  spring  water  from 
an  old  felt  hat  made  in  Connecticut,  and 
shaved  “stubble’’  lathered  with  Connec¬ 
ticut  soap.  Connecticut  buggy  whips 
also  were  popular  in  the  West.  Mark 
Twain  as  a  Missouri  boy  knew  all  this 
and  more  about  Connecticut.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  many  years 
later  he  should  locate  in  Hartford.  Con¬ 
necticut  products  stood  well  in  the  West. 
They  were  honest  goods.  That  double- 
barreled,  12-gauge  Parker  owned  by  my 
uncle  was  pronounced  by  our  old  gun¬ 
smith  to  be  the  best  shotgun  available  at 
any  price.  I  coveted  it  sinfully. 

Connecticut  Farms. — In  every  re¬ 
gion  visited,  I  saw  well-improved,  produc¬ 
tive  farms,  and  evidences  of  good  farm¬ 
ing.  At  its  best,  and  on  the  best  soils, 
farming  in  Connecticut  is  as  efficient,  en¬ 
lightened  and  remunerative  as  that  of  any 
other  State.  As  a  place  in  which  to  live 
on  land,  Connecticut  has  few  equals 
among  our  commonwealths.  If  I  were 
looking  for  a  farm  home  where  willing 
muscles  and  keen  wits  are  sure  of  a  fair 
reward,  in  a  land  of  natural  beauty  and 
plenty  of  history,  a  few  hours  distant 
from  the  world’s  largest  markets,  Con¬ 
necticut  would  attract  me  at  once.  Hilly, 
stony  farms,  with  small  fields,  _  are  of 
course  numerous,  if  not  the  rule,  in  many 
parts  of  the  State;  but  most  of  these, 
run-down  as  they  are,  could  be  improved, 
“brought  back”  and  made  the  foundation 
for  a  self-supporting,  contented  farm 
population,  if  the  right  kind  of  people 
should  acquire  them.  Connecticut  has 
several  limestone  “mines.”  Because  of  its 
nearness  to  market,  its  climate  and  its 
wealth  of  soils,  Connecticut  is  sure  to 
be  rediscovered  and  developed  as  a 
mixed-farming  State.  More  and  better 
live  stock,  including  sheep,  beef  and  dual- 
purpose  cattle,  goats,  horses  and  hogs, 
belong  to  any  sound  program  for  the  re¬ 
vival  and  maintenance  of  the  State’s  agri¬ 
culture. 

A  Shearing  Contest.  —  A  notable 
event  during  my  Connecticut  visit  aaus 
the  20th  annual  field  day  and  shearing 
contest  on  the  farm  of  C.  V.  B.  Cushman 
at  Pomfret,  in  Northeast  Connecticut, 
May  11.  By  count,  the  farmers  and  their 
families  numbered  700.  All  the.  Eastern 
States  and  a  number  of  others,  including 
Oregon,  were  represented.  Several  promi¬ 
nent  State  officials  were  present,  to  see 
and  talk.  The  day  was  perfect— clear, 
calm  and  pleasantly  warm.  I  have  rare¬ 
ly  if  ever  seen  so  many  interested  people 
eniov  themselves  so  thoroughly  on  a  live 
stock  field  day.  Most  of  them  carried 
their  lunches  with  them.  The  host  served 


coffee  to  all,  but  it  was  out  of  the  quec 
tion  for  him  to  feed  more  than  a  hundred 
and  this  he  did  in  democratic  good  taste 
Delicious  roast  lamb,  of  his  own  raisin* 
was  the  appropriate  base  of  the  repast 
The  chief  events  of  the  day  were  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Sheen 
Breeders’  Association,  of  which  M  ' 
Cushman  is  president,  and  Prof.  H  i' 
Garrigus  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  secretary.  These  two  officers 
and  L.  V.  Tirrell  of  the  college  were  the 
committee  in  charge.  They  had  the  eo 
operation  of  the  New  England  Sheen 
Breeders’  Association  and  the  college  in 
arranging  the  program.  At  nine  in  the 
forenoon  President  Cushman  made  m 
earnest,  thoughtful  address  of  welcome 
He  urged  all  interested  farmers  in  the 
State  to  join  and  back  up  the  associa¬ 
tion's  efforts  to  increase  and  improve 
Connecticut  flocks.  Seventy-nine  years  ago 
Connecticut  had  175,000  sheep;  todav  it 
has  less  than  10,000  head. 


Prizewinning  Shearers. — Five  class¬ 
es  were  open  to  shearers  in  the  contest. 
Five  cash  prizes  were  awarded  in  eacli 
class,  the  highest  being  $10  and  the  low¬ 
est  $1.  Mr.  Cushman  furnished  the  ma¬ 
chines.  He  also  provided  the  sheep, 
which  were  medium-wools,  and  the  hand 
shearers  used  their  own  shears.  In  hand 
shearing  for  adults,  Joseph  Pritchard  of 
Storrs  Avon  first.  In  machine  shearing, 
Wm.  Ward  of  Abington  was  first.  Among 
the  hand  shearers  18  years  old  or  under, 
Clinton  Beebe  of  Springhill  led.  while 
Stanley  Storrs  of  Springhill  was  first 
among  the  machine  shearers  within  the 
same  age  limits.  In  the  professional 
class,  open  only  to  those  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  Avon  first  in  machine  shearing, 
Walter  Yale  of  Meriden,  the  State  cham¬ 
pion,  made  the  best  score.  He  finished  in 
six  minutes.  A  committee  of  three  men 
passed  on  the  Avork  of  the  contestants. 
The  score  card  used  gave  30  points  as 
perfection  for  quality  of  Avork ;  25  points 
for  handling  shears  and  sheep :  20  for 
freedom  from  cuts;  15  for  speed,  and  10 
for  condition  of  fleece.  No  one  scored 
perfection.  Several  boys  lighter  than 
sheep  did  good  work,  but  it  was  hard  »n 
some  of  the  sheep.  Two  college  students 
who  participated  in  the  contest  own  a 
shearing  outfit  Avith  which,  on  Saturdays 
and  evenings,  they  are  shearing  at  25c  a 
head  for  farmers  in  a  50  to  75-mile  zone 
surrounding  Storrs.  They  are  doing  AA'ell, 
having  plenty  of  work  booked  ahead.  In 
Scotland  $5  per  100  head  is  paid  for 
shearing.  A  Scot  tells  me  that  over  there 
a  shearer  does  10  head  an  hour.  Speed 
Avith  shears  doesn’t  amount  to  much  un¬ 
less  the  job  is  well  done. 


Other  Events  of  the  Day. — A  dozen 
short  talks  were  made  by  speakers  Avhom 
Mr.  Cushman  introduced.  One  of  these 
was  C.  D.  Richardson,  past  master  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Grange.  D.  W. 
Hartzell  of  the  National  Live  Stock  and 
Meat  Board,  Chicago,  gave  a  meat-cut¬ 
ting  demonstration,  using  a  fat  wether 
carcass.  He  talked  and  cut  at  the  same 
time,  and  did  both  well.  Mutton  would 
sell  better  and  be  more  popularly  con¬ 
sumed  if  meatshop  oAvners  Avere  trained 
and  had  the  time  to  cut  carcasses  into  the 
convenient  and  attractive  cuts  which  Mr. 
Hartzell  produced  quickly  and  artistical¬ 
ly.  They  totaled  about  $15  at  auction  at 
the  close  of  his  demonstration.  Three 
bagpipers  from  Boston  made  music  that 
pleased  the  Scots  present.  A  band  also 
was  in  action  at  intervals.  Three  rather 
heavy  but  noted  jumpers  from  the  Cush¬ 
man  stables  carried  their  red-coated  rid¬ 
ers  over  a  series  of  barriers  on  the 
grounds,  the  owner  riding  the  best  of 
the  trio.  They  made  a  handsome  exhi¬ 
bition.  The  outstanding  event  of  the 
afternoon  was  a  sheep  dog  drive  by  Sain 
Stoddard  and  his  famous  shepherd  Spot. 
The  dog  responded  instantly  to  every  word, 
whistle  or  movement  of  cane  by  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  thrilled  the  croAvd  by  maneuver¬ 
ing  25  sheep  into  a  small  corral.  It  took 
him  10  minutes  to  do  it ;  the  corral  Ayas 
too  small  for  so  many  sheep.  Spot’s  in¬ 
telligence,  speed  and  patience  controlled 
over  a  ton  of  mutton  on  100  nimble  feet. 
A  trained  dog  is  an  extension  of  the 
mind  and  character  of  his  master.  Once 
when  most  of  the  sheep  Avere  in  the  cor¬ 
ral  and  the  dog  closed  in  on  them,  an 
old  ewe  of  Dorset  breeding  made  for  him 
viciously.  He  leaped  into  safety,  and  the 
croAvd  roared.  Dorset  eAves  are  said  to  be 
the  only  sheep  that  will  attack  a  dog. 
The  day’s  program  closed  Avith  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  dipping,  drenching  and  docking. 


omfret. — At  sunrise  on  the  morning 
his  memorable  field  day,  I  hurried  ou 
he  clean,  quiet,  simply  furnished  hotel 
vhich  I  had  spent  the  night,  and  en- 
a  three-mile  Avalk  doAvn  and  up 
e,  tree-flanked  street  that  run 
nigh  the  uncommercial  little  tow 
ifrer.  In  the  stillness  of  the  morning, 
place  Avas  eloquent  of  the  dign  . 
le,  leisure  and  individualism  ot  < 
with  pedigrees  and  property.  Ko  ’  ; ' 
les  and  white-throated  sparrows 
long,  and  the  tender  young  t°lia^ 
fine  old  trees  was  delicately  g  • 
purple  and  orange.  Returning, 
hungry.  A  good  breakfast  "Si- 
inning  of  my  first  day  in  Connect  • 
ittle  colony  of  grape  hyacinths  gu 
table.  Unpainted  waitresses  were  on 
v.  We  shall  resume  these  Connecticut 
iressions  next  week.  D-  c-  * 
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Pasture  Field  Day  at  Storrs 

On  June  1  a  field  day  wi]1  be  liel<]  at 
otAi-rs  Conu.,  Experiment  Station.  Nine 
four-acre  plots  have  been  fertilized  dif¬ 
ferently  for  live  years.  Production  has 
hoen  changed  markedly  by  some  treat¬ 
ments  Anyone  interested  is  invited  to 
attended  and  compare  results.  _ 

The  program  (daylight  time)  is  as  fol¬ 
lows-  10  A.  M.,  first  inspection  of  plots; 
o  p  M..  basket  lunch  near  pasture ;  1 
p  jvi'f  discussion  of  results;  1:15  P.  M., 
second  inspection  of  plots. 

Sandwiches  and  doughnuts  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  parking  space.  Coffee  will  be 
served  free. 


Peavine  Silage 

Here  is  my  reply  to  a  request  recently 

PI  Peavine  silage  makes  a  good  cow  feed, 
and  is  a  great  hay  saver.  Put  the  vines 
fresh  into  the  silo,  tramp  them  down  and 
nut  some  salt  on,  just  as  some  people  do 
with  corn.  It  will  keep  until  July  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  at  least  that  is  my  experi¬ 
ence.  H-  B- 

New  Jersey. 


Eastern  Ayrshire  News 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  cattle-carry¬ 
ing  boats  were  moving  directly  from 
Scotland  to  the  United  States,  and  a  foot- 
and-mouth  quarantine  in  England  pre¬ 
vented  shipping  cattle  from  English 
ports,  it  was  necessary  for  Strathglass 
Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  to  use  two 
vessels  in  relaying  its  recent  importa¬ 
tion  of  Ayrshires  from  Scotland  to  the 
United  States.  The  cattle  were  loaded 
at  Glasgow  and  taken  down  the  British 
coast  on  a  vessel  that  met  the  S.  S.  Mis- 
vouri  in  Plymouth  Sound,  where  the  cat¬ 
tle  were  transferred.  Notwithstanding 
various  difficulties,  the  cattle  arrived  at 
Athenia,  N.  J.,  in  excellent  condition. 
The  importation  made  by  Strathglass 
Farm  is  the  first  direct  shipment  of  Ayr¬ 
shires  made  since  1923  from  Scotland  to 
the  United  States.  . 

With  the  purchase  ol  83  Ayrshires 
from  Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N. 
y ,  by  Silas  Thomas  of  New  York  and 
Hohokus,  N.  J.,  the  largest  Ayrshire 
transaction  of  a  decade  recently  was 
consummated.  The  cattle  include  the 
entire  herd  maintained  by  Strathglass  at 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Stony  Ford 
Farm  of  Manager  A.  H.  Tryon  which 
was  also  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas.  As 
a  nursery  where  trotters  and  pacers  have 
been  bred,  Stony  Ford  has  long  been  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  history  of  the  light-harness 
industry.  Mr.  Thomas  plans  a  modern 
and  completely  equipped  Ayrshire  breed¬ 
ing  establishment.  The  product  of  the 
Stony  Ford  herd  is  under  contract  to  the 
Lederle  Laboratories  for  the  production 
of  acidophilus  milk.  c.  T.  c. 


Ayrshire  Leaders  in  March 

With  an  average  of  1,128  lbs.  of  milk 
and  42  lbs.  of  butterfat  during  March, 
the  eight-cow  herd  of  Ralph  B.  Dodds, 
Champlain,  N.  Y.,  outproduced  all  other 
Ayrshire  herds  in  the  Empire  State,  tested 
under  the  rules  of  the  Ayrshire  herd  test. 
The  four-year-old  Bernice  of  Crest  Bourn 
was  high  individual  in  the  herd,  with  a 
yield  of  2,139  lbs.  of  milk  and  78  lbs.  of 
butterfat. 

B.  C.  DeWitt,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  owns  the 
second  high  herd  in  the  State.  Eighteen 
Ayrshires  in  his  herd  averaged  920  lbs.  of 
4.17  per  cent  milk  and  38.34  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  w.  a.  k. 


Aberdeen- Angus  News 

Koss  Barry,  Meridian,  Tex.,  has  re¬ 
cently  sold  to  D.  T.  Posten  in  that  State 
four  cows  and  five  calves.  Three  of  the 
calves  will  be  fed  as  baby  beef  for  shows. 

F.  J.  Roberts,  Atlantic,  la.,  writes  that 
Wayland  Hopley  of  Iowa  has  recently 
purchased  a  yearling  bull  by  Blackcap 
Revolution.  Mr.  Hopley  is  a  new  breeder 
who  now  has  a  herd  of  75  females  of 
breeding  age.  He  contemplates  fitting 
some  young  cattle  of  his  own  breeding 
for  the  Fall  fairs. 

4.  F.  Buchanan,  Glade  Springs,  Va., 
writes:  “I  am  having  local  inquiries  al¬ 
most  every  day  for  bulls.” 

Ur.  S.  O.  Cublette,  Versailles,  Ky.,  re¬ 
ports  the  recent  sale  of  six  head  to  T.  A. 
Shropshire  &  Son  of  Lexington. 

Dale  R.  Gibson,  Smith’s  Basin,  N.  Y., 
writes  that  he  recently  sold  10  head  to 
•  ^  •  &  G.  W.  Hunter,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Nye,  Plainview,  Neb.,  recently 
‘■old  15  head  to  Alfred  Lund  of  the  same 
place. 

Johnson  Workman,  Paradise,  Kan.,  re- 
ports  the  sale  of  seven  head  to  Curtis 
o wander,  Bloomington,  Kan. 

C.  Mills,  Jr.,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  has 
U d  to  Dave  Otto,  Greentop,  Mo.,  15 

v  aV°  ye  used  as  a  foundation  for  a 
breeding  herd. 

v5r<?s’’  Toulon,  Ill.,  report  the 
]  ].  (e°^  ^  head  to  King  Bros,  at  that 


W.  H.  T. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Marl 

fie^rowK8^ '  40-qt.  can,  deliver* 

$300-  ,  „w/refSh’  k'-,  each’  registered, 
$100-  fresh’  milk,  each,  grades, 

to  liAi0™  and  bulls-  good,  too  ] 

&a; 


live,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  35 
to  37c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  32  to  35c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  supplies  moderate,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
apples,  Baldwin  and  Greening,  bu.,  $1.50;  pars¬ 
nip,  bu.,  $1. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw,  pasteurized,  (it.,  14c;  spe¬ 
cial,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from  chain  stores,  11 
to  13c;  butter,  farmer’s  delivery,  lb.,  50  to 
55c;  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  52  to  54c;  cut  from 
tubs,  lb.,  49  to  51c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  35 
to  38c;  cottage,  lb.,  12%  to  15c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  doz.,  42  to  45c;  fowls,  fancy,  5  to  7  lbs., 
lb.,  43  to  48c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  50  to  55c; 
veal,  roast,  lb.,  35  to  45c;  chops,  lb.,  39  to 
50c;  pork  loin,  roasts,  lb.,  29  to  35c;  bacon, 
lb.,  31  to  39c;  lard,  lb.,  15c;  beef  steak, 
lb.,  35  to  45c;  beef  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  40c; 
Spring  lamb,  lb.,  35  to  45c;  potatoes,  pk.,  28 
to  32c;  new,  4  lbs.,  25c;  apples,  4  lbs.,  25c; 
lettuee,  head,  10  to  12c;  new  carrots,  3  bchs, 
25c;  wax  beans,  2  lbs.,  35c;  peas,  2  lbs.,  35c; 
asparagus,  bch,  32  to  38c;  parsnips,  4  lbs., 
25e;  spinach,  pk.,  25  to  29c;  radish,  bch,  5c; 
ripe  tomatoes,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  cucumbers,  each, 
5c;  onions,  4  lbs.,  25c.  F.  A.  C. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

June  1. — Holsteins.  Onal  Flolstein  Dis¬ 
persal,  Alexandria,  Minn. ;  Melin-Feter- 
sen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

June  4-5. — Brentwood  National  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  6-7. — Holsteins.  Sixth  Brentwood 
National  Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  W.  G. 
Davidson,  sale  manager. 

June  7. — Jerseys,  National  Jersey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Joe  Morris,  Westerville, 
Ohio,  sale  manager. 

June  10. — Milking  Shorthorns,  Fair 
Grounds,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  Button, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. ;  W.  J.  Hardy,  Alton,  N. 
Y.,  sale  committee. 

June  12. — Oxford-Majesty  Jerseys.  L. 
A.  Judd  Herd,  Sharon,  Vt.  D.  H.  Risk- 
ert  sale  manager,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

June  13. — Strathglass  Farm  first  an¬ 
nual  Ayshire  sale,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ; 
A.  FI.  Tryon,  manager. 

July  15. — Holsteins.  National  type 
sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sales  managers. 

Aug.  13. — Pemfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  seventh  annual  sale,  Pom- 
fret,  Vt. ;  J.  W.  Dana,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 

Aug.  15. — The  T.  R.  Shanaberger  & 
Son  Jersey  sale,  Montrose  Farm,  Raven¬ 
na,  O. ;  R.  T.  Lee,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sale 
manager. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Prof.  FI.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  12. — Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  21. — Jerseys.  David  Miller  & 
Sons’  annual  sale.  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

Oct.  21-22. — Flolsteiris.  National  Orm- 
by  sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Nov.  5-6. — Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Flolstein  Sale.  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Flolsteins.  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin  Flolstein  sale,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis. ;  James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  12-13. — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  S.  FI. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-20-21-22.— U.  S.  National  Flol¬ 
stein  Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

May  30. — Third  Annual  Jersey  Cattle 
Field  Day  of  Montgomery  County,  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill,  Pa. 

June  4. — Annual  Spring  Jersey  Cattle 
Show,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

June  4-5. — Annual  meeting  of  the  FIol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  8. — Annual  Country  Life  Rally 
with  Farm  Machinery  Exhibit  and  Dem¬ 
onstration,  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

June  12. — Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

June  12. — Annual  Field  Day  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  and  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  18. — National  Iris  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  20-21.  —  Annual  Poultry  Days, 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

June  22. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Pic¬ 
nic  of  the  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

June  24-29. — Twelfth  annual  poultry 
judging  and  breeding  school,  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  26-28. — American  Seed  Trade  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago,  Ill. 

June  29. — ;New  York  State  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club,  Field  Day,  Randleigh  Farm, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

July  16-18. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  Boston,  Mass. 

July  29- Aug  _  2. — International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  annual  convention, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  31  -  Aug.  1.  —  Second  Annual 
South  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show,  Conven¬ 
tion-Pier,  Cape  May,  N.  J. ;  F.  E.  Rock¬ 
well,  director,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Aug.  5-8. — Ashley  Fair  and  Junior 
Fair,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

Aug.  26-31.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  16-17. — Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 


icrni  ir.H’Q  foul  hemedy-Foi 

^  ^  **  ^  fouls  or  hoof  rot.  Used 


by  farmers  for  over  25  years.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Get  a  bottle  at  your  druggist  or 
feed  dealer  or  send  one  dollar  for  a  bottle. 

KEOUGH  PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  Box 
R,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Wool  Wanted  for  Cash  Circular  now  ready. 

Write  S.  II.  Livingston  -  Lancaster,  I’enna. 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Price  ijitOO  to  i*150.  Dams  records  from  10,000 to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


»*.  GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Registered  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Express  charges  prepaid  during 
May  and  June.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithvllle  Flais,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8TON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 


Yearling  Guernsey  Heifer  uic£  MayY^. 

Amasa  Kllngerlund  R.  D.  Delmar,  N.  Y. 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES-From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  M  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  .  BARRE.  VERMONT 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested,  flolsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold  N.  J 


QUALITY  HEREFORDS 

Young  Built,  about  ready  for  service,  founded  on 
the  best  blood  obtainable;  also  young  re-bred  cows. 

William  J.  Lillis,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-Cbina  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlonvllle,  Penns. 


FOR  SALE 

Several  yearing  Granddaughters  of  Langwater  Afric¬ 
ander.  Two  May  Rose  heifers  with  first  calves.  Reason¬ 
able.  Lewis  A.  Toan,  Perry,  Mew  York. 


DOGS 


Few  claw  Rabbit  Hounds — $18 

ALSO  PUPS.  PETER  LASCO  Forett  City,  Pa. 


Well  Broken  Female  Beagles  and  Rabbit  Hounds 

Also  Pups  ready  to  train.  Off  season  price.  Stamp. 

F.  D.  Ileyeu  -  -  Iturryvllle,  N.  Y. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— "Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It,  Monticello,  Iowa 


Newfoundland  Pups 

HULSE  SMITH  R.  3 


from  registered  ttock, 
3  months.  Females, 
*15.00;  males,  *20,00 

NEWFIELD,  N.  Y. 


l°l?  scotch  shepherd  pups 

Males,  S6>  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N  Y 

PEDIGREED  COLLIES  ^TRACY'VtEJSlU 

FOR  p/'YI  IPP  PI  ipc  Rin  Tin  sire.  Beauti- 
SALE  *  '-'L1LL  I  Ur  3  ful  imported  dam. 
Males,  $15.  CRANDALLVALE  FARMS,  Andover,  N  Y. 


COCKER  8PANIKL  PUPS — 2  months  old,  from 
hunting  stock.  Males,  *10;  females,  tji5.  8quare 
deal  assured.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


AIREDALE  and  COLLIE  POPS  WANTED-Give  price  and 

"  particulars  in  full.  CHAS.  WILLIAMS,  Morris  Pl.ins,  N.  J. 


IF  Looking  for  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  that  will  make 
cow  dog.  Write  SIlAOY  UWS  FARM,  Heuvolton,  N.  Y. 


|JM>Il  SALE — 6  Fine  Hred  Setter  Puppies,  8  weeks, 
*  *10  each.  C.  F.  Muddiman,  Vienna,  Va. 


RAT  TERRIF.I18  .  fox  TF.RKIF.K  8-I.ists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER.  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES— Males  315.00 
CROWE  POULTRY  FARM,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Collie  Puppies,  pedigreed,  farm  raised. 
Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WinSMO,  Ckawtosbur,.  Pi. 


SWINE 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

1929  SPRING  PIGS 

Mated  Pairs  and  Trios.  Boars  Ready  for  Service 
Can  spare  a  Few  Bred  Gilts. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

Hi?  Type  0. 1.  G.  SHOUTS 

VERNON  LAFLER  -  MIDDLESEX,  N.  Y. 

AHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Big  Type,  quick  growing, 
v  Registered  Pigs,  *10.75  each.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fills,  N  T. 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  Kg  K  ZSVUS 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE  Sg™ 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  <fc  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y, 

pUltE  HRED  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred 
*•  Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  60  lbs.  delivered  Pliila.  or 
N-  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Choswold,  Delawaro 

We  are  Still  getting  many 

REPEAT  ORDERS  for  PIGS 

Large  type  Poland  China — Chester  White  Cross. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross. 

Also  a  lew  Duroc  and  Berkshire  cross  sows 
and  Barrows. 

Pigs  four  weeks  old  $5.00 

These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs.  Will  make 
largo  hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  C.O.D.  for  your 
approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 

George  Freeman,  Mgr., 

RYDERS  STOCK  FARM,  INC., 

P.  0.  Box  65.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202- M 

Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs— 4  weeks  old,  #5.00  each.  All  pigs  sold  with 
a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re  not  satis¬ 
fied,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  return¬ 
ed.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  ;D.  No  charges 
for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Ma...  T.l.  0086 

Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
4  weeks  old . $5.25 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock  and  large 
for  their  age. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
slop  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  Itnozel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0496 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  -  Yorkshire  -  Berkshire 
Jersey  Reds 

4  Weeks  Old,  $5.00 

Sold  subject  to  approval  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  and  your  monev  will  be 
returned  no  other  charges.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Kox 
149,  Woburn,  Mass,  Tel  0685. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time— 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

4  Weeks  Old  -  -  -  -  $5.00 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  supplied  free— keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

A 1IER  JON  A  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Spring  Pigs  for  Sale 

Select  Pigs  of  Size  and  Quality  Only 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Chester  and 

Berkshire  erossed— 4  weeks  old,  35.50 
A  Few  Chester  Whites  or^Jersey  Reds,  #6.00 

OAK  CREST  FARM  Box  41  READING,  MASS. 

Tel.  1116-M 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE ! 

Chester-Berkshire  Crossed—  Yorkshire-Chesler  Crossed 

, , ,  .  4  Weeks  Old  -  $5.00  each 

All  pigs  have  the  mze,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
pigs  r,  O.  D.,  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my 
expense.  No  charge  for  crates.  J 

J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  SI.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel  1503-W 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR 

Spine  time  naoney  making  opportunity.  Chinchillas 
and  White  Flemish  Furs  bring  most  returns  Secure 
thoroughbred  foundation  stock.  Chinohillas '  per  ma¬ 
tured  trio,  *25.  Per  Junior  trio,  312.50.  Entering 
Ihe  ninth  year  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service! 
HERRLEIN  FUR  FARM— Harry  O.  Harrleln,  Prop.— 
Licensed  Judge  mnd  Registrar.  Nsw  City,  N.  Y. 

DAISE  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS— Write  for  price  list 
!■  and  information.  EIMD1U.E  BABBITRY.  Smyrna  Mills,  Mama 

|  HORSES 

BELMONT  FARM  PERCHER0NS 

Pair  Steel  Gray  Percberon  Geldings  silver 
manes  and  tails,  5  years  old,  3,600  lbs. 

Pair  Sorrel  Belgian  Geldings,  6  and  6  years  old 
3,900  lbs. 

6  Percheron  Mares,  with  foal  by  side. 

Show  Wagon,  new  paint,  brasB  trimmed,  electric 
lights.  2,  3,  4  and  6  horse  hitch  complete. 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS 

Mt.  Ephraim  New  Jersey 

£?,rJaler$i.etjand  Ponies  »• 

PONY  FARM  -  -  Cortland,  Ohio 

SllPtlyinrl  Good  ones.  Special  Prices 

OUCUdna  ponies  for  thirty  days.  Write 
your  wants  to  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARM,  Atwater,  0- 

•\  SHEEP 

Breeding  Ewes  for  Sale 

100  Black  Face  Idaho  raised  Breeding  Ewes.  3  years  old 
.Hampshire  crossed  on  Rarabouillet  A  fine  lot 

Gerald  Van  Cnrnpen  -  .  Langhorne,  Penna. 

FOR  S  Al  F  l00  Toung  Ewes,  160  Goats,  80  Steers,  90 
1  UH  doLL  Beef  Grade  Yearings,  40  Bred  Guernsey- 
Jersey  Heifers.  W.  HUNDLEY  -  Boydlon,  Virginia 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Prompt  delivery — Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

50  100  500  1000 

Light  Mixed .  $4.00  $7.00  $33.00  $62.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.30  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.C.  W.  Leghorns...  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks..  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 


Special  Summer  Price  Reduction 

200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality 

White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

"Barron  and  Tancred  Strains"  $2.75  $5.00  SB  00  $42-50  $80.00 
Bd.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  3.00  5  50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

r.  Heavy  Breeds.  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80  00 

lsr°llels\ Light  Breeds..  2.50  4.50  BOO  37  50  70  00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100 *  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
$1  will  book  your  order  Circular  free.  THE  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  It.  No.  I,  Klehfield,  Penna. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

JUNE  and  JULY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

Barrou  aud  Wyckoff  Leghorns. ..  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  8.00  $37.50  . 

Barred  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed .  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $9.00 

Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched;  strong  and  vigorous. 
100 It  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCH  Pit  Y 
F.  B.  I,el»ter,  Prop.  51  cAllstervllle.  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  WCILL0SS1P 


SPECIAL  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
SPECIAL  TANCRED  STRAIN 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  - 
BARRED  ROCKS 
OWEN'S  STRAIN  REDS 
LIGHT  mixed  - 
HEAVY  MIXED  • 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Less 
chick.  100%  live  del.  P.  O.  Paid. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER 
United  Phone 


$9.0*0  per  lOO 
•  9.00  per  lOO 

-  8.00  per  lOO 

-  10.00  per  lOO 

-  10.00  per  lOO 

-  8.00  per  lOO 

-  9.00  per  lOO 

than  a  100  add  lc  a 
A.11  free  range  stock. 

Prop. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O  D! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  shin 
C  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Prices  on—  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Bd,  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.60  12.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2.50  4,60  8.00 

BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  906,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


11  A  I/r  ATATIfr  100.000  CHICKS  FOR 

i  A  hf,  IlU  I  ILEj  Ju,,e  «»d  J,,,y  »c»very 

lIlULIllVAlUAi^  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns. .. 

$250 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

8  70 

Barred  Uox . 

3. 00 

5. 50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

3.00 

5.50 

1000 

47  50 

90 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 

3.50 

6. 50 

12.00 

«... 

Light  Mixed . 

4.00 

.00 

32-50 

60 

Heavy  Mixed . 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

From  carefully  selected 

f  ree  r 

ange  docks. 

100*  arrival. 

Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  171,  Richfield.  Penna. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Igfc  _ _ 

White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
VIHv  rango  selected  stock,  at  $9  per  X00. 

$42  per  600.  $80  per  1000.  Hutches 
June  12-19-28 — orany  week  in  July,  Chicks  100*  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

Robert  L.  Clausor  Box  R  Klslnfoltersvllla,  Pa. 


June,  July,  August  Chicks,  6c  up 

25  50  100  500 

Wh..  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  *2  <>0  $4.00  $7.00  *84.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  2.50  5.00  9.00  44.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  2.50  5.00  8.00  89.00 

Light  Broilers .  1.75  8.50  6.00  80.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100*  delivery. 

19  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Iekesburg,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns .  2.75  5.00  8.50 

8.  C  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  $7.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $8.00 

Special  price  on  large  lots.  100*  live  arrival.  P.O.Paid 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllstervllle,  Pa 


Enteritis 

Powder 

Formula  recommended  by 
ROY  E.  JONES,  Storrs,  Conn. 

State  Extension  Poultry  Specialist 

5  lbs. — $2.50  postpaid 

Recommended  for  Paralysis 
Treatment  or  Prevention 

72-page  poultry  supply  catalog 
free  on  request 

FYLER  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

135  Grove  St.  Hartford,  Conn. 


BARGAIN  PRICES  NOW 
On  FINES!  STATE  INSPECTED  STOCK 

Hatching  Every  Monday  25  50  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas. .  .$3.50  $6.50  $12 
Barred  Rocks.  S.C.  Reds.  R.C.  Beds..  4.00  7.50  14 
White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas...  4.50  8.00  15 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Black  Giants.  5.50  10.00  18 
500  lots,  %c  less  -  1,000  lots,  lc  less. 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  -  Catalog  Free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
Price*  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .. .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  307  Mingoville,  Pa. 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 


High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
g  White  Leghorns,  278-316  egg  line  matings. 

■  U8e<b  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 

vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship* 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid; 'lOo^  live  delivery 
guaranteed  anv  week  in  June  at  $9.0  0  per 
W|r  100;  $26.00  per  300;  $44.00  per  500; 

$85.00  per  1000.  White  Hocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  $10.00  per  100;  $48.00  per  500.  Catolog, 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


REDUCED  CHICK  PRICES 

In  eflect  June  to  October  25  n0  100  600  1000 

Larg t  Type  While  Leghorn-  $2.50  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reas  3.00  6  00  12.00  57.50  110 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  .  .  3.25  6.50  13.00  62.50  120 
Light  Assorted  9e  Heavy  Assorted  10c 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  L>.  25 

50 

100 

8.  C.  Reds..  . $4.00 

$7.50 

$11  00 

Barred  Rocks...  4.00 

7.50 

11.00 

650 

900 

.  3.50 

6  50 

9  00 

5.00 

800 

500  lots  44c  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAll.t.rvllle,  P«. 


BABY 

CHICKS 

Juna  Delivery 

500  lots 
guaranteed, 
circular  C 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  8.00  per  100 

Barred  Bocks  .  10.00  per  100 


S.  C.  Beds . 

Heavy  Mixed. . 
Light  Mixed.  . 
lese— 1000  lots 
Order  from 


lc  less, 
this  ad 


10.00  per  100 
, .  . .  9.00  per  100 

.  7.00  per  100 

100*  live  delivery 
or  write  for  free 


1’,  LEISTER,  McAllstervllle,  Penna. 


BUY 
C.  M.  L. 
CHICKS 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Imported  stock.  Pedigrees  285  to 
314.  We  specialize  in  BARBON  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Also  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
High  quality  and  low  prices.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONCENECKER 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Possible  Food  Poisoning 

I  have  White  Leghorns  which  seem  to 
be  in  good  condition ;  combs  red.  Some¬ 
times  they  stagger,  go  sideways,  fall  over, 
feet  in  the  air.  They  will  eat  as  much 
as  healthy  hen  and  live  a  week  or  two. 

New  York.  R.  A.  b. 

Give  the  affected  birds  a  teaspoon  of 
turpentine  mixed  with  an  equal  amount 
of  some  simple  oil  and,  a  few  hours 
later,  a  teaspoon  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved 
in  a  little  water.  This  is  the  dose  for 
each  bird.  There  is  probably  some  ir¬ 
ritant  in  the  digestive  tract,  perhaps  in¬ 
testinal  worms,  perhaps  spoiled  food  of 
some  kind.  Look  to  the  food  given  or 
any  that  may  be  picked  up  about  the 
premises,  possibly  the  decaying  carcass 
of  some  small  animal.  M.  B.  B. 


A  Pullet  Record 

Here  is  the  record  of  my  pullets 
hatched  April  21,  11)28.  I  put  out  600 
chicks  and  had  268  pullets.  I  did  not 
cull  them.  They  started  laying  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  this  is  their  record  up  to 
April  22 :  September,  1928,  268  pullets, 
39  eggs  ;  October,  1,302  ;  November,  3,616  ; 
December,  4,246;  January,  1929,  264 
pullets  laid  4,348  eggs ;  February,  263 
laid  4.201 ;  March,  256  laid  5,107 ;  to 
April  21,  254  laid  3,289 ;  total  eggs  laid, 
26,148.  The  average  263%  pullets,  or 
99.186  eggs  per  hen.  They  were  raised 
on  commercial  mash  and  grains  until 
five  months  old  and  then  I  fed  a  home- 
mixed  mash  with  cod-liver  oil. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  russell  m.  miller. 


Egg  Yolk  Color 

This  matter  is  of  importance  in  the 
Sale  of  eggs,  as  some  markets  object  to 
dark-colored  yolks.  The  Oregon  station 
says  that  difference  in  the  color  of  egg 
yolks  is  caused  by  the  varying  amounts 
of  green  feed  given  to  the  hens.  The 
normal  amount  of  kale  daily  for  100  birds 
is  from  five  to  six  pounds.  This  products 
the  medium  pale  yellow  color  of  the  yolk, 
which  is  the  color  most  preferred  for 
market  purposes.  The  norma  amoun  c<. 
dry  Alfalfa  daily  foT  the  same  number  of 
birds  is  5  per  cent  leaves  and  blossoms  in 
the  mash.  Two  per  cent  Alfalfa  makes 
the  yolk  too  light,  thus  lowering  its  value 
for  market.  Other  elements  affecting  the 
color  of  the  yolk  are  certain  weeds,  like 
shepherd’s  purse  and  pennycress,  which 
give  a  dark  color,  but  have  no  effect  on 
the  taste.  Cottonseed  meal  in  excess 
gives  brownish  spots  to  the  yolk  and 
flavors  it. 


Poultry  With  Corns 

I  have  two  Dark  Cornish  roosters  three 
years  old  that  have  sore  feet,  a  hard  ball¬ 
shaped  cushion  in  the  center  of  both  feet. 
What  can  I  do  for  them?  J.  R.  R. 

There  is  Tittle  that  you  can  do  for  this 
condition.  If  pus  forms  in  these  tumors, 
as  shown  by  softness  and  fluctuation, 
they  may  be  opened  and  the  abscess 
drained,  though  such  surgical  treatment 
requires  more  care  than  the  value  of  an 
ordinary  fowl  warrants.  These  enlarge¬ 
ments  may  be  simple  corns,  more  or  less 
tender,  or  abscesses,  due  to  infection,  or 
evidences  of  tubercular  infection  of  the 
joints  of  the  foot.  Ordinarily  they  are 
corns,  found  in  many  adult  birds  and  of 
no  serious  consequences.  M.  B.  d. 


n  A  DV  rUTPI^C  Order  Direct  From  This 
DADI  LnlLIVj  Ad  and  Snie  Time 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorn  $2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $39  00  $7  5.00 

Anconas  and  Blk.  Leghorns  2.25  4.25  8,00  39.00  75.00 

White  and  Barred  Bocks  •  2  75  5.25  10.00  49  00  95  00 

Columbian  Wynn.  A  K. I.  Reds  2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

lleavr  Mixed  Broilers  -  -  2.50  4.76  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  •  •  •  2.00  3.50  6.50  30.00  67.50 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
for  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chick*.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Baloy  CliicKs 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
Junk  and  July  Prices  25  50  100  500  1000 

s.  C.  w.  Leghorns .  $2.50  *4.50  *  8.00  *37  50  *  75. 00 

8.  G.  Bar.  Rocks  and  Reds  2.75  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  B.  Mixed .  2. 25  4.00  7. 00  34. 00  65. 00 

Heavy  B.  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  38  00  75.00 

100*  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  R.  3  Millerstown,  Penna. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  #9.00  $42.50  *80.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  4T.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed..  *8.00—100  Heavy  Mixed..  *9.00—100 
All  free  range  stock,  carefully  culled  for  size  and  uni¬ 
formity  as  well  ns  for  egg  production.  100*  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  new  circular. 
E116AK  O.  LEISTER  -  -  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


nanu  THIS  18  MYllTlI  nui  V 
Of*  OW  YEAR  EXPERIENCE 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks .  *8.00  *5.50  *10.00 

Tancred  Strain  8.  C.  W.  Leg..  8.75  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  .  8.75  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  3.35  4.00  7.00 


These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100*  live  guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  AM  IV 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  Vs  VI  I  A. 

Book  your  order  now  for  June  Chicks. 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50  -500  $70.00-1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  deliver}'  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Chicks,  7c  up  T&^rsi,Lr 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  2  year-old  Breeders *1  O.OO— 100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  year-old  breeders _  8.00—100 

Barred  Rocks,  $1  0.00  Assorted,  S7.00  and  S*. 00— 100. 
Prepaid,  live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar  Catalog. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY  -  Millerstown,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS  2S  50  /00 

Barred  Rocks .  S3.00  45.50  SIO.OO 

S.  C.  R.  I.  ;Reds .  3.00  5.5 O  10.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2.5 O  4.S0  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8  00 

Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  -  McAllstervllle,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


Sturdy  ai  the  Oak — Artistoerat 
Barred  Rocks,  Tancred  W.  Ley- 
horns,  Jones’  Colombian  Rocks 


From  personally  supervised  flocks,  that  are  winners  and 
layers.  Catalog  and  prices. 


J.  H.  SNOOK  MIDDLEBURG,  PA. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  *10.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8.00  per  100 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG.  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


VALLEY  Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Legh’ns  *9  per  100 

VIFW  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

e-'V  c  B-  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10  per  100 

Heavy  Mix.,  *9  Light  Mix.  7  per  100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  TALLEY  YIF.W  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  McAllstervllle,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 


High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  P0ULTRT  FARM,  Bai  237,  MiHlinlonn.  P«. 


f*  SM  S  M*  S£C  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
8e.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM  F.  GRAHAM,  MeXIisterville,  Pi. 


you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  • 
lying  strains  such  as — Tancred.  Ferris, Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  ^ 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically jt 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds^*'. 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  4* 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N. 


Use  of  Meat  Scrap 

Is  there  sufficient  meat  scrap  in  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  feeds,  or  how  much  by 
weight  do  the  heavy  types  of  layers  need? 

New  York.  G.  j.  B. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  amounts 
of  animal  protein,  as  found  in  meat  scrap, 
needed  by  laying  fowls  of  the  heavy  and 
light  types.  A  good  commercial  mash 
should  contain  all  the  meat  scrap,  or  its 
equivalent  in  dried  milk,  that  is  needed 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  mash  is 
prepared.  A  laying  mash  should  contain 
from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  part  by  weight 
of  meat  scrap  or  its  equivalent  in  such 
other  animal  products  as  fishmeal  or 
dried  milk.  M.  B.  D. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

Many  of  my  customers  say  they  have 
found  blood  spots  in  my  eggs.  I  sell  my 
eggs  every  week.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this?  Can  this  be  remedied?  If  so,  how? 
How  can  I  find  which  hen  lays  the  eggs? 

Connecticut.  c.  s. 

There  is  no  known  way  of  preventing 
these  blood  spots  from  appearing  in  eggs. 
Eggs  to  be  sold  can  be  warranted  free 
from  them  only  after  candling  to  remove 
the  defective  ones.  The  blood  found  in 
eggs  comes  from  a  small  blood  vessel 
broken  when  the  yolk  is  discharged  from 
the  ovary  or  from  a  ruptured  or  oozing 
blood  vessel  along  the  track  taken  by  the 
egg  during  its  formation.  No  one  _bird 
may  be  responsible  for  this  defect,  and  it 
is  not  a  constant  one.  Aside  from  its 
appearance,  the  egg  is  not  injured  by  this 
inclusion  of  a  bit  of  blood,  but  the  ap¬ 
pearance  is  unattractive  and  such  eggs 
should  be  detected  by  candling  and  re¬ 
moved  from  those  to  be  sold  as  of  high 
grade.  Trap  nesting  might  disclose  a  fre¬ 
quent  offender  in  the  flock,  but  would  not 
guarantee  'freedom  from  this  occurrence. 

M.  B.  D. 


iCMALOGI 


1200  Breeders  Trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Farm. 

Foundation  stock  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  PoS? 
gree  Males.  1,000  satisfied  customers 
Every  Chick  a  credit  to  its  name,  Lee' 
horn3.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orpine 
tons,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Black  Giants 
Pekin  Ducklings.  WE  GIVE  FPLi' 
SATISFACTION  ON  EVERY  ORDER 
Get  our  catalog. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 

Bo*  5  Ransomviiie,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

CUT  PRICES  NOW! 

Chicks  are  hatching  better  so  we  can  sell 
cheaper  and  you  can  brood  cheaper. 


Leghorns . . . 

Any  Heavy  Breed  . 

l  ight  Mixed . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Order  from  this  adv. 


Per  109 
*10.00 
13.00 
8.50 
10,50 


Per  500 

*47.00 

67.00 

41.00 

61.00 


Also  started  chicks. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  LINESV1LLE  HATCHERY 

LINESVILLE,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain .  $9.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  9.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Rads .  in  on 

Heav  Mixed . .  ogn 

Light  Mixed . 7,00 


He  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  iot3.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arriva 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Mace  Proo.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICK S 

1  From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  too  500  toon 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leohorns  $2.50  $4.50  $  8  00  $37  50  $70 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  3.00  5.50  10  00  67  50  90 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  (-  •  3  00  5  50  10.00  47  50  90 

White  Wyandottes  -  -  -  3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50  90 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  2.25  14.00  7  00  32.50  60 

.iOu*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.YK  F  POULTRY  FARM  .-SKA  ... 


BABY  CHICKS 


R.  I.  Reds . 

B.  Rocks . 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

White  Rocks . 

Buff  Orpingtons.. 
Heavy  Mixed . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.60 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

4.50 

9.00 

$7.50 

70 

6.50 

19.00 

57.50 

110 

6  60 

12  00 

57.50 

no 

4.50 

8.00 

87.50 

70 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  20*  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D. 


Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  E;r„r:‘„r.a  h9™"." 

JUNE  AND  JULY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . *10.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  12.00  per  100 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Buff  Orpingtons.  11.00  per  100 
May  $2  more;  Aug.  *2  more;  Sept.  *1  more.  Custonfhatch- 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  "Overs, 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10i>  Light  and  Heavy  12c, 
All  Heavy  lie.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SOIIOENItOlt  V8 
HATCHERY. 849  Main  St., Hackensscli.fi  J.  Phone  1603  or  1604 


GREEN  FOREST  HIISKYCHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C ■  O.  D.  25  SO  100 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.25  $8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rooks  2.75  5  25  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  3.75  7.00 

We  guarantee  100*  strong  chicks  on  arrival. 
GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W.  Amig  A  Son,  Props.  8tar  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  rUlCV 
WHITE  LEGHORN  LnlLfto 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  tong  deep  rectangular 
bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  production. 

$8.00  Per  100;  S37.50,  500;  $70  00.  1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R,  Richfield, Pa 

JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds .  *11 .00  per  100 

Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

11.00  per  hun.  deposit.  Balance  C.O  D  Member  I.B.C.A 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERT.  Millersturg,  Penna  R  RAT  MILLER.  Prof 


CHIX 


BIC  MAY 
REDUCTION 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  Reds,  Mixed. 

BR AMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  808  Chestertown.  Mo. 


_  L.L.ETS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-10-12 
weeks  old.  Ready  for  delivery.  Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM  . 
Mountainside,  N.  J.  ’Phone  Westfield  162  ' 


niTI  I  r^TT  s-  WHITE  LEGHORNS-P Tom  o'” 

rill  I  r  |  \  own  selected  breeders,  bred  for  size 
*  wLLlj  A  kJ  anCj  heavy  production.  Wonderful 
birds  raised  on  Cod  Liver  Oil,  buttermilk  mash,  niim 
and  free  range.  12  weeks,  SI  .00  on  approval-  FINGER 
LAKES  POULTRY  FARM,  Hammondsport,  New  York 

IGH  POWERED  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS— Farm 

--  range  reared  Leghorns.  New  York  Official  Supervise” 
and  Certified  and  lt.O.P.  grades.  Large  healthy  birds 
Superior  egg  quality.  Illustrated  announcement  EGG 

AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburfl,  Now  York 


H 


Barred  Rock  Pullets 

12  Weeks,  $1.15  each  Ai, Hijra." 

JERSEY  GIANT  CHICKS 

*20  Per  Hundred— June  delivery.  B.  W.  D,  Tested. 
100*  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

LONG  VUE  FARM  -  -  Fayetteville.  W.  Yj 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Chicks,  Eggs;  also  2  4-6  weeks 
old  and  older.  Special  price  cockerels  and  pulm1-' 
Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A  P  A.  certinea. 

SHEKMAfi  BOWDEN,  w.  W|indstt«  Specialist.  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 
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The  Story  of  Ark  Farm 

Part  IV 

It  was  years  again  before  ghost  num- 
hpr  two  made  its  appearance.  It  was  like 
S,js  •  One  cold  windy  night  as  I  opened 
the  barn  door  I  plainly  saw  a  man  climb- 
through  the  stable  window.  It  looked 
!!>  me  in  the  half  glare  of  the  light  that 
he  was  partly  through,  with  legs  sticking 
straight  out,  and  making  a  last  effort  to 
mill  himself  up.  I  dropped  the  lantern 
Ld  grabbed  the  man  by  the  legs — and 
the  legs  were  empty  !  It  was  an  old  pair 
of  overalls  hanging  by  the  window,  and 
when  I  opened  the  door  the  wind  filled 
them,  and  behold  the  “ghost  again  ap¬ 
peared  !” 

The  next  Summer  the  same  man  came 
back  to  help  with  the  haying,  but  it  was 
understood  that  he  was  to  go  home  nights 
—no  more  ghosts  for  him — and  so  it  was 
agreed ;  but  one  day  we  had  a  sudden 
thunderstorm,  and  as  darkness  deepened 
the  rain  increased,  so  the  man  was  forced 
to  remain  over  night.  Of  course  I  ex¬ 
pected  he  would  have  a  vision  before 
morning — sure  enough  he  did!  About  12 
o’clock,  just  when  I  was  in  the  depths  of 
slumber,  I  felt  a  pull  at  my  arm,  and 
there  he  stood,  frightened  and  white,  as 
with  trembling  lips  he  uttered  these 
words :  “Get  up  quick,  I  hear  something. 
Please  do ;  let  me  give  you  the  proof  this 
time.”  I  got  up,  and  as  we  sat  quiet  and 
listened,  sure  enough  “the  ghost  had  ap¬ 
peared,”  and  this  time  right  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  It  was  horrible  ;  there  was  no  mis¬ 
take  ;  “tunk-tunk-tunk”  —  a  pause  —  and 
another  “tunk”  ;  and  then  all  was  quiet. 

I  took  the  lamp  and  opened  the  woodshed 
door,  and  there,  behold,  was  a  skunk, 
trying  to  pull  an  old  pig’s  skull  under 
the  floor.  He  had  backed  himself  as  far 
under  as  possible,  and  then,  taking  hold 
of  the  dry  skin,  attempted  to  pull  the 
head  in  after  him — and  that  was  ghost 
number  three  ! 

A  bottle  up  under  the  eaves  that 
moaned  on  certain  nights  (wdien  the  wind 
was  right)  was  ghost  number  four,  and 
a  broken  limb  on  one  of  the  tamaracks 
back  of  the  icehouse,  which  pulled  up  a 
shingle  and  let  it  slap  back  when  the  tree 
moved,  was  ghost  number  five.  We  could 
always  account  for  them  all,  and  to  my 
last  days  there  none  of  these  noises  ever 
carried  me  away — and  yet  this  man,  like 
lots  of  other  foolish  people,  still  believes 
in  ghosts ! 

But  perhaps  the  most  original  of  all  of 
them  that  ever  appeared  to  me  at  the 
Beaver  Meadow  was  on  a  hot  Summer 
night  in  late  August.  I  had  been  away, 
returning  at  a  late  hour.  I  had  not  been 
in  bed  very  long  before  I  distinctly  heard 
footsteps  upstairs.  There  was  nobody 
within  miles  that  I  knew  of,  for  I  was 
staying  alone.  The  lamp  was  out  and  no 
matches  handy,  so  I  got  up,  groping  in 
the  dark,  feeling  my  way  toward  the 
dining-room.  The  house,  as  usual,  had 
been  left  open ;  Tippie  snoozed  in  the 
corner  and  seemed  to  pay  not  the  least 
attention ;  while  again  and  again  a  quick 
step  above  told  me  that  surely  somebody 
was  upstairs — but  who? 

As  I  scratched  a  match  and  opened  the 
stair  door  there  were  rapid  footfalls  over 
the  hallway  above — the  steps  of  a  woman, 
there  was  no  mistake — and  me  alone ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  an  old  bachelor.  Surely 
my  time  had  come.  Had  my  prayers  been 
answered?  Anyway,  I  wasn’t  alone. 

As  I  ascended  the  stairs,  lamp  in  one 
hand,  a  broomstick  in  the  other,  there 
suddenly  appeared  to  me  over  the  banis¬ 
ter  a  pair  of  eyes — large,  round  and  glar¬ 
ing,  with  almond-shaped  pupils,  set  high 
in  the  forehead  of  a  woolly  white  creature 
with  a  great  tuft  of  wool  hanging  under¬ 
neath.  It  was  Minnie,  the  old  cosset 
sheep,  a  present  to  me  the  Summer  be¬ 
fore  from  Gram  Davis,  for  she  had  been 
the  essence  of  torture  to  the  old  lady  and 
had  almost  driven  her  to  a  premature 
grave  in  her  last  days. 

The  years  rolled  on,  each  bringing 
memories  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  call 
of  the  wild  had  found  a  deep  anchor 
which  it  seemed  could  never  be  uprooted, 
yet  there  came  to  me  a  time  when  I  felt 
a  premonition  of  changing  scenes.  Just 
why  this  was  so  I  never  knew,  but  often 
I  caught  myself  dreaming  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  floor  as  rapid  flashes  of  past,  pres¬ 
ent  or  future  surged  within  me.  Truly 
my  one  fond  dream  had  long  since  be- 
eome  a  realization.  It  was  I  who  had  got 
he  job ;  I  was  “the  next  feller.” 

It  was  I  who  had  led  dear  old  Cupid 
®''’ay  to  the  slaughter,  at  the  advanced 
ue  i  ^  ’  an<^  as  I  write  these  lines  his 
apely  head,  mounted  in  a  lifelike  poise, 
r'v.f Si  ln  *be  market  of  our  little  village, 
nn  i  Seen  shapely  daughters  grow 
y  t°  disappear  one  by  one  as  their 
rm  tnv?ess  Passed  away.  These  were  the 
•  f s  tliat  stood  knee-deep  in  the  wither- 
Ti“ar.sh  grass  almost  16  years  before. 
t(?t  Picture  has  never  faded,  though 
r  v 1  bo,  .  have  long  since  gone  to  de- 
Cd>.  and  it  never  will. 

seen  the  old  lilac  bush  standing 
s'n  !’  tbe  Icehouse  throw  out  a  thou- 
rn, '  Stl00’s’  Each  year  it  was  a  waving 
mov'  ,  j  Purple  as  the  south,  wind  gently 
bn  p  ,r1thliougl?  branches.  Mother  Grif- 
manv  ,  P  ace<?  there,  nobody  knows  how 
I  iul^wl  bef.°Fe’  and  each  Spring  as 
spreading  !?e  /iehT  black  soil  around  its 
thou^i  ,:ff  Qn°i°^S  J  was  rewarded  by  a 
rp,  and  added  blossoms. 

bePn  houses  had  never  before 

Sum mpp overcrowded  as  through  the  past 

hoxp.  aLntdtnUre]y  the  song  birds  in  tbe 
sweerlv  ’  tu  t  p^ace  had  never  sung  so 
The  beavers  had  grown  rapidly 


in  numbers,  as  each  successive  season 
new  families  moved  out  from  the  main 
pond  and  built  themselves  new  homes ; 
the  lake  had  been  raised  many  feet  by 
these  ingenious  little  creatures,  and  I  had 
spent  many  happy  hours  along  the  banks 
watching  them  fell  the  timber  and  carry 
it  down  stream.  Truly  their  works  were 
the  works  of  art. 

The  hay  crop  that  season  had  been  tbe 
largest  I  had  ever  seen,  and  help  at  the 
harvest  was  one  of  the  things  I  dreaded 
to  think  about.  I  remember  the  day  I 
unhitched  the  horses  from  the  mower  for 
the  last  time  as  the  last  swath  had  been 
finished ;  and  I  don’t  know  why,  but 
something  seemed  to  say  to  be,  “It’s  all 
over  now,  there’ll  be  another  ‘feller’  next 
year” — and  there  was. 

WIILET  RANDALL. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Treating  Goats  for  Parasites 

On  page  716,  in  an  article  on  goats, 
a  reference  is  made  to  the  use  of  a  weak 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  for  exter¬ 
minating  internal  parasites.  I  have  a 
goat  that  probably  needs  that  kind  of 
treatment,  but  I  have  not  tried  it.  be¬ 
cause  I  might  get  the  solution  too  strong 
or  too  weak.  Just  how  weak  should  it 
be?  My  doe  is  inactive,  feeds  sparingly, 
in  poor  flesh  and  seems  drowsy  all  the 
time.  I  have  suspected  internal  parasites 
for  some  time,  but  knew  of  no  remedy. 

Haddam,  Conn.  j.  a.  t. 

A  1  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  is  safe  and  generally  effective. 


Insignia  issued  by  the  Bergen  Co., 
N.  J.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  designed 
to  protect  buyers  at  roadside  markets 
is  shown  above.  The  shields  are  leased 
by  the  chamber  to  reputable  markets 
and  will  be  revoked  if  the  farmers, 
poultrymen  and  dairymen  leasing 
them  do  not  adhere  to  the  terms  spe¬ 
cified  by  the  chamber. 


Lame  Chicks 

My  chicks  are  three  weeks  old  and 
some  lose  the  use  of  their  legs.  Other¬ 
wise  they  are  healthy.  They  live  about 
three  days.  Could  you  tell  me  how  to 
cure  them?  I  feed  commercial  mash  and 
cod-liver  oil.  s.  a.  r. 

New  Hampshire. 

Leg  weakness  in  three-weeks-old  chicks 
that  are  not  suffering  from  disease,  such 
as  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  and  cocci- 
diosis,  is  mostly  likely  to  be  caused  by 
confinement  indoors,  out  of  the  natural 
sunshine.  The  use  of  cod-liver  oil  in  suf¬ 
ficient  amount,  from  one  to  two  pints  in 
each  100  lbs.  of  mash,  is  now  largely  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  overcome  the  ill  effects  of 
such  confinement,  but  it  may  be  that  you 
have  not  fed  enough  or  that  there  is  some 
other  cause  of  the  weakness.  If  but  a 
few  chicks  are  to  be  fed  and  it  is  not  de¬ 
sired  to  mix  100  lbs.  of  mash  at  a  time, 
the  stated  1  per  cent  may  be  figured  as 
two  tablespoons  of  the  oil  in  6  lbs.  of 
mash.  Two  tablespoons  of  oil  are  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  to  one  ounce  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  accurate  propor¬ 
tions.  M.  B.  D. 


Canker  in  Rabbit’s  Ear 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  27  someone 
asked  for  a  cure  for  canker  in  rabbits’ 
ears.  Some  rabbits  that  I  bought  at 
what  were  supposed  to  be  “bargain” 
prices  were  affected  with  canker  until 
their  ears  were  clogged  up.  My  cure  for 
this  trouble  is  sweet  oil  and  sulphur.  I 
make  a  swab  of  cotton,  on  a  match  or 
toothpick,  and  swab  out  the  ears  with 
the  oil,  and  then  drop  pinches  of  dry 
sulphur  on  the  affected  surfaces  until  al] 
parts  are  well  covered.  In  a  day  or  two 
I  swab  the  ears,  and  scabs  or  tissue 
particles  resembling  corns  adhere  to  the 
swab.  This  treatment  should  be  repeat¬ 
ed  several  times  if  necessary,  but  it  will 
cure  the  worst  cases  of  ear  canker.  For 
colds  in  rabbits,  I  use  Listerine  diluted 
with  water,  spraying  the  nose  with  it  and 
injecting  it  up  the  nostrils  with  an  eye 
dropper.  I  also  put  a  little  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  used  by  the  rabbits. 

MRS.  A.  L.  PLIANT. 

Multnomah  Co.,  Ore. 


Leghorns-Re  ds’-Rocks-Wyandottes 


■L  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


N«w  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free. 

Special  low  prices  for  our  early-maturing  quick-growing  strain. 

B.  C.  K  I.  BAKKBD  WHITE 

BEDS  KOCHS  WYANDOTTES 

915.00  116.00  $18.00 

17.00  18.00  20.00 


8.  C.  W. 

LEQHOKBS 

arads  A .  112.00 

Special  Manors .  H.oo 


Prli 


kre  par  handrail.  for  orders  of  H  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  11.00. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and  Kvtryone  answering  this  advertisement 

t  ,  ..  will  receive  FREE  oar  suggestions  for 

guarantee  gate  delivery  brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Announcing 

New  Low  Prices 

For  Utility  Chicks' 


BREED 

25 

50 

100 

600 

1000 

W.  Leghorns 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

$100.00 

Barred  Rocks 

3.50 

6.60 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

R.  I,  Reds 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

W.  Rocks 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

W.  Wyandottes 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

Broiler  Chicks 

3.00 

5.25 

9.50 

45.00 

90.00 

SPECIAL 

MATINGS— Add  2c  per  chick 

to  above  prices 

No  Special  Matings  broiler  chicks 

Five  big  hatches  each  week  insure  prompt  deliveries. 
Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Remit  with  money  order,  check,  or  cash  registered. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Department  9 


Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 

W.  Springfield,  Ma.i. 


r 


>- 


X" 


~"v 
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,  UK*  r  REDUCED  PRICES  AND  SPECIAL  SALE  on  our 
„  FAMOUS  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS 

from  May  15th  to  Sept.  1st.  You  can't  miss  with  our  Big 
Chicks  hatched  from  best  strains  in  America,  and  eggs  that 
weigh  26  ozs.  to  the  dozen.  Our  June  and  July  chicks  will 
make  December  Layers.  They  are  prize-winners  and  profit- 
makers.  Hatches  off  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Prompt 
shipment  assured.  100%  alive.  Postpaid.  $2  chart  with  each 
order.  Beautiful  Colored  Art  Book  Free.  Write  today.  10%  cash  will 
book  your  order.  Balance  C.O.D. 

Breed  Number —  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns  Sc  Anconas . $15.00  $5.50  $10.00  $46  $90 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.C.  &  S.C.  Beds .  3.50  6.50  11.50  55  110 

Wh.  Wyand,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orps.,  Bl.  Min .  3.76  7.00  12.50  62  120 

Buff  &  Wh.  Min.,  Part.  Sc  Buff  Rocks, 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Jersey  Giants  .  4.50  8.50  15.00  72  140 

Heavy  Assorted,  $10  per  100  straight.  Light  Assorted,  $8.50  per  100. 
Also  choice  Purebred  Cockerels  and  Pullets  to  mate  with  your  next  year’s 
flock.  Write  for  prices. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Napoleon.  Ohio 


JUNE  IS  THE  MONTH  OF  BARGAINS  IN 

BRED-TO 
LAV 


PARKS 


ROCKS 


Best  Eggs  and  Chicks  Half  Price  DURING  JUNE 
Old  Stock  One  Third  Off.  Youngsters  10%  Off 

This  ie  nature’s  natural  growing  seaaon.  The  weather  iemore  settled.  Jjots  of  Sun¬ 
shine,  Greens  and  Bugs.  Keeps  them  growing  and  mature  quickly  into  winter  layers. 

Mr.  U.  Johnson,  Mont  Clair,  N.  J..  Writes— My  late  hatch  stock  did  so  well  I  want 
more.  They  are  better  than  the  early  ones.  Outlayed  everything  around  here. 
NOW  ie  your  chance  to  get  the  cream  of  the  World’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying 
Strain  at  prices  that  come  but  once  in  a  year.  Now  celebrating  their  40th  Anniversary. 

Prompt  shipment.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Parks  Strain.  The  Barred  Rock  Strain  protected  by  U.S.  Registered  Trade  Mark. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


SPXC1AL/EGG  bred  chicks 


sS'END  NO  MONEY  WE  tS'hUP  C.O.J 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high-gTade.  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high-egg  production.  Pure-bred, 


|  healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50 

Assorted  Light  Breeds,  all  good  chicks  . $2.50  $4.25 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  2.75  5.25 

Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  .  3.25  6.25 

White  and  8.  L.  Wyandottes,  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons...  3.25  6.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  Light  Brahmas  .  4.25  8.50 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds,  all  good  chicks  .  2.75  5.25 

Reference,  First  National  Bank.  THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15, 


100  300  500 

$8.00  $23.75  $39.50 


10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

17.00 

10.00 


29.00 

34.75 

34.75 

49.00 

29.00 


47.50 

57.50 

57.50 
80.00 

47.50 


ADA,  OHIO. 


NATIONAL  “Superbred”  CHICKS 

100,000  Chicks  for  Delivery  in  June 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . $5.75  $11.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds  .  6.75  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9  per  100,  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100 

Also  White  Wyandottes,  Black  and  White  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Blue  An- 
delusians.  Send  for  our  catalog  and  price  list.  We  guarantee  100%  live 
delivery.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association, 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS.  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


|  Hi  CHICK  ^  7  1Ar<  and  nn  Make  extra  profits  with  Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks.  At 

HrP  vuiviaCJ  a  '/ZL  aliU  U|l  these  prices  your  profit  is  assured.  19  years’  careful 

^  /  development.  Order  from  this  ad.  10%  down,  rest  C.O.D.  if  you  wish.  Per  100 

*■'  *  *  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.C.  &  S.C.  B  r.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . $11.50 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes  . 12.50 

S.C.  White  Minorcas  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  .  14.00 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns  .  11.50 

No.  1  S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.C.  Anconas . . . 9.50 

Heavy  Assorted,  $9.50  per  100  Light  Assorted.  $8  per  100.  50c  per  100  less  on  orders  for  400 

or  more.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 
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8000 
■breeding 
TReds  on  our 

own  Farms  with  12  years  of 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub¬ 
bard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 
sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
Farms  and  profit-making  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

.Box  154  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 

8-  10-WEEK  PULLETS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Evey  breeder  a  high  production  bred  bird— all 
are  100  %  clean  by  State  test,  and  carry  high  record 
contest  blood  lines. 

You  can’t  buy  better  bred,  or  sturdier  chicks. 
Customers  are  growing  96N  and  more. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Uoi  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


4,000  PULLETS 

REDS,  ROCKS  and  LEGHORNS 

June° Delivery  $1-50  each 
COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  own  260-egg  strain;  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  high  production,  vigor  and 
size.  Every  bird  on  our  farm  is  Mass.  State  tested 
for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Catalogue  free. 

REDB1RD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS  RO<L EGHCUtNS 3 ’ "d 

Write  for  May  Prices. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  I>.  Scott  Box  68  Harrington,  Bel, 


Redchi'ckS 


Park  red  color.  Sired  by  200-egg 
males  or  better . *20  per  1  OO 

SUNNYACRES 

Pascoag  Rhode  Island 


Vt.  Certified,  tested,  sires 

_ _  from  200-300  hens.  3  weeks 

Chtcksr  bay-old,  *15  per  100;  *140  per  1,000.  Circular 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  RN-IO  1IARTLAND,  VT. 


R  SINGLE  COMB  Q 
NODE  ISLAND  REDW 


QUALITY  CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  He;  Barred 
Kocks,  Beds,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas, 
10c:  Buff  Rocks,  Hamburgs.  12c;  Heavy  Mixed,  Sc; 
Light  Mixed,  8c.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Suntary.  Ps. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  A|JIY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  V/lllA 

Book  your  order  now  for  June  Chicks. 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50—500  $70.00—1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Boi  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PR. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

We  offer  'White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Eggs  from  selected  disease  flee 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  B«x  R,  Ballaton  Spa,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS 
I  *  1 1  p ,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS  25  or  more .25,-  each 


25th  year. 


delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 

EAR  I,  SEAMANS,  Fnctory  vllle,  I*n. 


Iff 


AMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— *25  per  hundred. 
Small  lots,  28e.  HARRY  LESTER,  Ranaomvllle,  N.  Y. 

DUCK  EGGS— Mammoth  White  Pekin,  *10.00  per 
hundred.  PLEASANT  VIEW,  Sadabury ville.  Pa. 

TDEAL  BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

I  Practical!  Ornamental!  Profitable!  Boston’s  prize-win- 
ningchampionsand  Utility  stock — poults — eggs.  Quantity 
prices.  Liberal  information.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst,  K.  H. 

Exceptionally  fine  mammoth  bronze  turkeys 

Eggs.  75o  each;  10— *6.  Infertiles  replaced, 
Poults,  *1.10.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronzo  Turkey  or  Mammoth  Toulouse 
1C  Gooso  Eggs,  *6.00  postpaid.  Big  type  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

MOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  PUULTS.  $1  OU;  S90  per  100. 

Eggs  65c  each  prepaid.  ARTZDALE  FARM,  Woodstock,  Va. 


m 


B^ed  by  lst-3i'd-4th  Bronze  Toms  at  Boston  1929.  EGGS 
*50  per  100.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  HATCHING  EGGS— 50o  ea. 
Poults.  *1  ea.  ANNIE  WILHELM,  Wrentham.  Mass. 

UIL  C „„„  50c.  Baby  Turkeys,  $1.  N.  Y.  State 

Ytn.  noiiano  Eggs  Stock.  GypsarCamp  Firm.  Rensselaer, N.  T. 

State  Accredited  S.  C  Anconas 

CHICKS,  *12—100.  WARD  WEIDMAN  •  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  mornihg  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry 9 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J.,  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


KILL  RATS 

Without  Endangering  Your 
Livestock,  Poultry,  Cats  or  Dogs 

USE  GENUINE 

Red  Squill  Powder 

Recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  a>  an  Effective  Raticide 

1-2  LB.  CAN .  *1.00) 

I  LB.  CAN  .  1  .75  PREPAID 

■  LB,  CAN .  7.00  J 

ASIA  DRUG  COMPANY,  INC. 

23*  Water  SI.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER’S 


Size  24x36x12  in. 


NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COOP 

Designed  to  comply 
with  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

PRICE,  $1.15 

F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 


W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Virginia. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  Hats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 


Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R,  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is,” 

It.  MacKELLAK’8  SONS  CO.,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  48 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  Bur- 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Molrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established 29 years 


"MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS! 

Highest  market  ever  known.  Breeder*  shipped  every- 
whereHomers,  Carneaux.  White  Kinsrs  a  specialty. 
other  breeds.  Send  10c  for  S2-P.  catalog  and 


price  list. 


Aii.  n  *  «  83  N.  Beacon  81, 

Allston  oquab  Co.  allston,  mass. 


KTrC  Ringneck  eggs  of  strong  un- 
i  HLflij/llll  related  stock.  $3  per  doz.;  SJ5 

per  hundred.  Instructions  with  eggs  free.  PIHE  PHEASANT 
AND  POULTRY  FARM,  JOHN  ECKERT.  Eatl  Morichts,  Long  Blond. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Prompt  del.  C. 
O.  D.  *10 — 100,  *90 — WOO  Write  or  wire. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

810.00  per  100.  890  per  lOOO. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

('has.  F.  Ewing  lit.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  WEEKLY* 

Lars*,  strong  chick*  from  good  layers  (some  blood-tested). 
Discount  on  largo  orders.  Low  Prices.  10%  books  order 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY  NEW  BERLIN.  PENNA. 


Hens  Have  Liver  Trouble 

A  few  days  ago  I  noticed  upon  enter¬ 
ing  my  henhouse  that  one  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  hen  seemed  to  be  in  great  misery. 
She  twisted  her  head  from  side  to  side 
and  walked  around  in  a  circle.  I  at  once 
killed  her  and  found  that  her  liver  had 
grown  so  large  that  it  filled  her  whole 
body.  At  this  writing  three  have  died  the 
same  way.  I  feed  large  amounts  of  sour 
milk  with  small  amounts  of  mash  and 
scratch  feed.  What  is  the  matter?  The 
chickens  are  of  the  Tom  Barron  strain 
and  very  large.  o.  l. 

The  diagnosis  here  is  easy ;  it  is  “liver 
trouble.”  There  is  probably  no  handier 
peg  upon  which  to  hang  uncertainty  as 
to  what  ails  beast,  fowl  or  man  than  the 
above  term.  The  term  satisfies,  while  giv¬ 
ing  no  information.  There  has  probably 
been  more  medicine  swallowed  for  “liver 
trouble”  than  for  any  other  known  or 
unknown  disease. 

Of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  the  liver 
has  been  the  chief  goat.  More  has  been 
said  and  less  actually  known  about  it 
than  of  any  other  organ  in  the  body,  and 
it  still  holds  its  own  as  the  ever-ready 
refuge  of  the  one  who  must  make  a  diag¬ 
nosis  but  cannot.  With  the  above  in 
mind,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  calling 
the  disease  from  which  these  birds  died 
“liver  trouble.”  The  liver  is  one  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

It  suffers  from  whatever  disturbs  diges¬ 
tion  and  it  has  a  few  private  diseases  of 
its  own.  An  enlarged  liver,  such  as  you 
found,  accompanies  a  number  of  disorders 
and  characterizes  no  particular  one.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  made  a  means  of 
diagnosing  any  disorder  by  itself.  When, 
however,  a  very  much  enlarged  liver  is 
about  the  only  obvious  thing  wrong  when 
a  fowl  is  opened,  it  is  assumed  that  it  has 
been  overworked  by  high  living  and  little 
exercising.  That  the  fowls  have  been  so 
heavily  fed  and  otherwise  pampered  that 
their  digestive  organs  could  not  withstand 
the  pressure.  Birds  dying  with  enlarged 
livers  are  often  found  in  the  Spring,  after 
a  Winter  of  close  confinement  and  heavy 
feeding,  so  it  is  a  fair  guess  that  these 
conditions  are  responsible  for  at  least 
some  of  the  deaths. 

Congestion  of  the  liver,  hypertrophy  of 
the  liver,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  just 
plain  liver  disease  are  some  of  the  terms 
applied  to  disorders  in  which  the  liver  is 
plainly  concerned.  Unfortunately,  these 
conditions  are  not  discernible  until  after 
death  and  there  are  no  outward  symp¬ 
toms  by  which  one  can  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  them. 

If  several  fowls  have  died  with  much 
enlarged  livers,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
sensible  conclusion  that  the  flock  is  being 
kept  under  such  artificial  conditions  as 
to  break  down  the  digestive  system,  the 
liver  included.  The  rational  measure  of 
relief  would  be  less  highly  stimulating 
food  and  more  exercise  to  bring  about  the 
utilization  of  that  consumed.  These  two 
things  are  opposed  to  the  main  object  for 
which  fowls  are  kept — production.  The 
effort  of  the  modern  poultryman  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  wringing  the  last  possible 
egg  from  his  flock.  So  long  as  it  is,  he 
cannot  expect  to  avoid  the  losses  occa¬ 
sioned  by  deaths  among  the  birds  unable 
to  stand  up  under  the  conditions  he  im¬ 
poses.  Less  meat  and  other  higli-protein 
food,  more  vegetable  and  green  stuff, 
greater  liberty  and  fewer  eggs  would 
probably  cut  down  losses  from  “liver 
trouble”  in  your  flock.  M.  B.  D. 


Weak  Chicks 

I  have  some  R.  I.  Red  chicks  six  weeks 
old  that  have  leg  weakness.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  to  do  to  prevent  this  and 
is  it  curable?  If  it  is  please  send  me  full 
particulars.  I  have  1,500  of  these  chicks 
about  400  in  coops  12x12,  with  coal 
brooders.  They  are  well  ventilated. 

Rhode  Island.  a.  m. 

The  leg  weakness  that  you  note  is  prob¬ 
ably  but  an  indication  of  general  weak¬ 
ness  from  mismanagement  or  disease.  If 
these  chicks  have  been  confined  to  their 
brooders  and  not  given  an  outdoor  run, 
the  leg  weakness  may  be  due  to  rickets 
and  should  be  prevented  and  cured  by  the 
giving  of  cod-liver  oil  in  their  ration. 
From  one  to  two  pints  of  the  oil  should 
be  mixed  with  each  100  lbs.  of  the  mash 
used. 

If  young  chicks  are  given  a  run  in  the 
outdoor  sunshine  and  supplied  with  some 
green  food,  rickets  does  not  develop,  but 
they  cannot  be  kept  indoors  for  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks  without  this  trouble 
appearing  as  inability  to  stand. 

When  conditions  are  such  that  they 
must  be  confined  to  brooders,  cod-liver 
oil  should  be  part  of  their  ration.  Coc- 
cidiosis,  usually  appearing  after  about 
four  weeks  of  age,  is  also  a  cause  of  leg 
weakness.  This  is  a  widespread  disease 
caused  by  picking  up  its  germs  from 
dirty  floors  or  old,  long  used.  and  con¬ 
taminated  ground.  An  examination  of 
the  blind  guts,  caeca,  attached  to  the  in¬ 
testines  Avill  disclose  a  thickened,  dis¬ 
tended  appearance  caused  by  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  matter  in  these  organs.  Strict 
attention  to  cleanliness  of  quarters  and 
avoidance  of  old,  contaminated  ground  in 
rearing  chicks  is  the  measure  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  prevention  of  this  trouble. 

M.  B.  D. 


You  can’t  destroy  a  class  system  in  a 
land  where  everybody  hopes  to  belong  to 
the  upper  class  next  year. — Erie  Times. 


LOOK 


You  Can  Buy  Pure -Bred 
ramoas  strain  Baby  Chicks— 
Any  Breed  at  these  prices. 
50,000  Weekly  —  Prepaid  —  100%  Live 
D  D,e]1Tery  Guaranteed 

WhWhItreBw7a^t°tC.k.S-  “80k  100  400 

5  °6°  10  “ 

BufT  Minorca*  .  '•  a  Kn  __ 

&  B,'h.‘  Brah"a»  :  :  ••  f  II  }$ 

H..vTMj».d.  410  10°:  Mixed.-  (3  par  °100: 

*0.°®®,  Duckllo,.,  ,2a  p.i  loo" 

\  v/E**  Writ*  now  for  b»aotlful  4 

color  catalog  allowing  all 
hre.|1a  In  natural  color, 

FREE  to  too  If  you  hurry 
Addre** 

ICO!  IIFN  Rill  F  HATRHFRY  u  . 


8WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

®  1  EACH-F.  O.  B. 
y  I  REDBANK,  N.  J. 

Order  Now  for  July  Delivery. 

10%  DEPOSIT  BOOKS  YOUR  ORDER 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

KEI>  BANK _  NEW  JERSEY 


PS.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  r-m 

ulletS 

Free  range  grown,  from  selected  Hollywood  stock 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery 

Thielman  Leghorn  Farm,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVERDALE ™  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  From  our  cheapest  matings  our  customers  are 
getting  200-egg  pullet  averages.  Take  advantage  of  our 
ioji  discount  June  1st.  Good  chicks  grow  fast. 

Write  lor  Catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop, 


EWING’SwhiteLEGHORNS 

are  record  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  For  15  years 
directly  imported  Barron  Strain  males  from  250  to  OH 
egg  hens  have  sired  my  stock.  Stock  extra  large  and 
vigorous.  March  hatched  A  Grade  Corkerels,  *2  0  09 

per  10.  CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED-.V  Grade  June 

S I  2  per  100.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa 


Before  \  VGet  our  circular  of  a  Tanered 
DiTvivcVi\Strai”  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
oU  I  1INU»  wA  horns.  Every  chick  hatched 
LEGHORN from  our  own  breeders.  We 

CHICKS^ 


guarantee  satisfaction. 

Adrian  DeNeef,  Sodus,  N  Y 


CHICKS 


Purebred,  blood  tested, 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  8o; 
Rocks,  Reds,  10c;  tVy. 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  lie;  Black  Heims, 
19c.  100*  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  I  n-* 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Waahiugtonville,  Pa. 

S.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  weeks  old.  Well  grow n,  healthy  and  guaranteed 
to  satisfy.  From  Trapnested  .took  with  records  up  to 
316  eggs.  Free  circular.  W lllow  Brook  Poultry  Farm. 
Allen  II.  BulLley,  Prop.  Odessa,  N.  Y 


Large  Type  S.  C.Tom  Barron  Wh 
Leghorns,  *8.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  *0,00  per  100;  Heavy 
Mixed.  *8.00  per  100;  Light 
Mixed,  *7.00  per  100. 

OLOYD  NIEMONI),  Box  20,  McAllatervllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


^  Uir  If  C  From  Pure  Barron  Englith 

UllBV/rVO,  %/C  Whit*  Leghorn* 

Our  large  trapnested  birds  will  produce  profitable 
broilers  and  heavy  winter  layers.  Free  catalog  Ilefe* 
ence:  Farmers’  State  Bank.  WILLACKER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  B,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Bred-to-Lay  Chicks,  $10  Per  Hun. 

Barred  Rocks-Wh.  Leghorns  May  and  June  deliveries 

25  Chicks  . .  $2.75  50  Chicks  $5.25 

SCARBURUUGH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  MILFORD,  DEI. 


CHI  CKS-7C  UP 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Mixed.  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Box  60  Miller»town, 

f~''L  O.  D.  July -Aug.— Barron  W.  Leghorns, 

ICRS  Tanered  Wh.  Leghorns,  8c;  White  Leghorns 
7^c;  Bar.  Rocks,  10c;  Heavy  Mix.,  8e;  Light  Mix.,  U.  Re¬ 
duced  on  large  orders.  Order  from  adv.  or  circular.  100% 

guaranteed.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAliaterville,  Fa 

wv-w  «  jr  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 

f  flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  10c;  R.  I 

VlllVAllJ  Reds,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed.  9«.  100$ 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  po^t 
paid.  B.  W.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  1  enna. 


CHICKS 


FOB  SALE— White.  Buff 

Columbia  and  Barred  Koekv—  - 

Also  White  Wyandotte  and  Jersey  Black  Giant  C hici. 
Order  at  once.  MURRAY  S  POULTRY  FARM  and 
HATCHERY,  R  2,  Newark,  Del. 

/q.*  1,-  FROM  FREE  KANGE  FLOCKS 

LnlCKS  s-  c-  White  Leghorns,  S9  per  100  ;  Barred 
Vlllvna  Rocks  and  Reds,  J12;  Heavy  Mixed,  J  1C 
Light  Mixed,  $8.  Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  100%  n 
del.  guar.  Mitchell's  Reliable  Poultry  Farm.  MlllerJtoen.  I  » 

DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN CHICKS 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  nud®; 
200-egg  dams.  Also  price  list  on.Barred  Rocks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEAFCIRD. 


DEL- 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  *®°' 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Write  for  prices  on  »w 

and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid, 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  B*arer  Spring*.  * 

Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tanered 
Barron  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Ch.^s 

„n,  E.  KO"nflOCM-Jfi;ie1r0T.»^. 

ULSH’S  s£hFck°?“ 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  •  5}n'So  Sir  109 
White  and  BarredJRock*  •  *900  per  1^0 

Discount  on  600  and  1 0001 ot 3 .  HC s!  PA. 

JA5.  E.  ULSH  BEAVER  SPKin _ 

rnirnc  from  big  ENGLISH  white  leb- 

'  I  Hlt.ltS  HORNS  that  will  produee  big  oe  ^ 

’  V;,UVnJ  -large  eggs.  Order  no*  CaWl 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Haw  ffasblnelo  _ 


"rata1  White  Leghorn  Chix^r^b^e« 

om  adv.  HROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlnter.il'>.  r 

►FLEETS— 10-week  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Kocks, 

free  of  disease  from  certified  stock.  ’  atl  .,  ,  y 
laranteed.  PINE  RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM.  Wareriy, 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Thirty-six  new  subordinate  Granges, 
04  new  Juveniles  and  three  new  Pomonas 
l„re  added  to  the  Grange  roster  dur- 

,  first  quarter  of  1929.  Ohio  leads 
vfth  10  new  subordinates  and  nine  new 
juveniles.  Oregon  follows  with  live  new 
subordinates  and  four  new  Juveniles. 
Four  reorganizations  are  also  credited 
t0  Oregon.  Then  come  Virginia  with 
fi'iu  new  subordinates,  Idaho,  Michigan 
alKl  Washington  with  three  each,  Indiana 
,in(j  Pennsylvania  with  two  each,  and 
Connecticut,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota 
and  North  Carolina  with  one  each.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  four  new  Juveniles,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York  and  Washington  two 
each  and  Maine  one.  Of  the  10  subordi¬ 
nates  reorganized  there  were  four  each 
jn  Oregon  and  Washington,  three  each 
jn  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  and  two 
in  Ohio.  Ohio  also  has  two  reorganized 
Juveniles  to  her  credit,  and,  taken  alto¬ 
gether,  maintains  its  lead  which  it  has 
held  for  several  years  in  Grange  ac- 
tivity. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  re¬ 
ports  six  new  Juvenile  Grange  organ¬ 
izations  in  New  York  State  from  March 
30  to  April  20,  a  good  record  for  three 
weeks.  The  list  is  as  follows :  March 
30,  at  Depeyster,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
by  Mrs.  Herbert  D.  Smith,  Juvenile  Dep¬ 
uty;  April  4,  Neil  Creek,  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty,  by  Mrs.  Stanley  Hoabland,  Juvenile 
Deputy ;  April  S,  liiverbank,  Lewis  Coun¬ 
ty.  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Linstruth,  Juvenile 
Deputy ;  April  18,  Ticonderoga,  Essex 
County,  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Thompson,  Ju¬ 
venile  Deputy;  April  18,  Mohican,  War¬ 
ren  County,  by  Mrs.  Garner  Gwinup, 
Juvenile  Deputy;  April  20,  Mapletown, 
Montgomery  County,  by  Mrs.  Richard 
A.  Persse,  Juvenile  Deputy.  The  lat¬ 
ter  Grange  had  a  charter  list  of  38.  It 
is  evident  that  State  Master  Freestone’s 
new  plan  of  naming  a  Juvenile  Grange 
deputy  in  each  county  is  bound  to  give 
a  big  boost  to  the  Juvenile  Grange  mem¬ 
bership  in  New  York  State. 

One  of  the  largest  subordinates  of  the 
Empire  State  is  Eureka  Grange  of  Wayne 
County,  which  has  509  members.  This 
live  Grange  has  added  47  new  members 
since  December  1.  Last  year  it  in¬ 
creased  its  membership  by  73. 

Madison  County,  New  York,  claims  the 
honor  of  having  the  best  per  capita  rec¬ 
ord  in  contributions  to  the  State  Grange 
Revolving  Scholarship  fund.  It  has 
given  $107.54  to  the  fund  and  has  1,402 
members. 

There  is  a  brisk  rivalry  for  the  honor 
of  having  the  oldest  Grange  hall  in  the 
United  States.  For  several  years  Ovid 
Grange  of  Seneca  County,  New  York,  has 
laid  claim  to  having  the  oldest  hall, 
which  has  been  in  use  since  Dec.  25, 
1875.  Recent  developments  show  that 
there  are  at  least  four  other  Grange 
hulls  which  antedate  that  of  Ovid  Grange. 
They  are  Bennett  Valley  No.  10,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Dec.  4,  1873 ;  Burns  No.  100, 
of  Michigan,  June  1,  1874;  Northern 
Light  No.  0,  of  Maine,  July  23,  1874, 
and  Volney  No.  165,  of  New  York,  Oct.  ' 
5,  1875. 

Through  the  action  of  the  National 
Grange,  farmers  are  to  have  a  radio  hour 
on  Friday  evening,  June  7,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  National  Broadcasting- 
Company.  The  speakers  on  this  hour’s 
agricultural  program  will  be  Hon.  Ar¬ 
thur  S.  Hyde,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Hoover  cabinet ;  United 
States  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  National  Grange  Master  Louis  J. 
Taber,  of  Ohio,  and  Past  State  Master 
Charles  M.  Gardner,  of  ^Springfield, 
Mass.,  the  High  Priest  of  YJemeter  of 
the  National  Grange.  Music  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Imperial  Gale  Quartet, 
of  Washington,  I).  C.,  who  sang  at  the 
conferring  of  the  seventh  degree  when 
the  National  Grange  met  at  Washington 
last  November.  The  time  schedule  is  as 
follows:  From  10  to  11  p.  m.  Eastern 
Standard  time ;  9  to  10  p.  m.,  Central 
Standard  time ;  8  to  9  p.  m.,  Mountain 
Ome,  and  7  to  8  p.  m.  Pacific  time.  Na¬ 
tional  Lecturer  James  C.  Farmer,  of  New 
•Hampshire  and  several  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  will  also  be  on  the  speakers’  list. 
R  is  reported  that  many  radio  com¬ 
panies  have  planned  to  install  radio  out¬ 
fit.  in  Grange  halls  for  this  special  oc¬ 
casion  free  of  charge,  and  the  Granges 
nave  eo-operated  by  opening  their  halls 
to  the  public,  so  that  as  many  as  possible 
may  enjoy  this  privilege. 


^orktown,  N.  Y.,  Grange 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  or- 
g'  nization  of  Yorktown  Grange,  No.  862, 
was  recently  held  in  the  Grange  Hall,  at 
orktown  Heights,  Westchester  County, 
‘  •  This  is  the  first  Grange  in  West- 
cnester  County.  It  was  organized  by 
'puty  A.  E.  Hall  of  Amenia,  Duchess 
oW.  N.  Y.,  December  30,  1898,  with 
charter  members,  nine  of  whom  are 
;  "f-  Of  *-^ie  first  officers  there  are  liv- 
’vftoth.e  Overseer,  Lecturer,  Steward,  As- 
steward,  Ceres  and  Lady  Assist- 
4  steward ;  two  of  whom,  the  Overseer, 
a  '?47sj  V-  Strang,  and  the  Lecturer,  Floyd 

r.  '  Jllte,  served  as  the  second  and  third 
masters. 

it/,!li3  Orange,  like  many  others,  has  had 
doo/PST+n?  fi°wns”  but  never  closed  its 
.  V  ^  "as  endeavored  to  benefit  its 
cn,  a^so  be  an  elevating  inffu- 

the  fn!Li  co?imunity.  It  was  one  of 
Chester  dT3  of,  th.°  Putnam  and  West- 
1  atrous  Fire  Relief  Association. 


one  of  the  strongest  insurance  companies 
of  its  kind  in  the  State  today.  It  has 
carried  on  co-operative  buying  and  selling 
by  which  its  members  have  benefited  to 
a  large  extent.  It  owns  its  hall,  is  free 
of  debt  and  in  a  thriving  condition.  It 
can  look  with  pride  on  having  had  as 
brothers  Prof.  James  E.  Rice  (a  charter 
member),  Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson,  John  J. 
Dillon,  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Enos 
Lee,  former  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  Past 
Master  Strang,  who  has  served  his  town 
14  years  as  supervisor.  It  can  boast  of  11 
Past  Masters,  all  living  except  the  first, 
and  at  a  recent  initiation  six  of  them 
were  seated  at  the  Master’s  left. 

The  entertainment  of  the  evening  was 
in  charge  of  the  charter  members.  Papers 
were  read  giving  the  history  of  the 
Grange,  the  Insurance  Company,  the  Co¬ 
operative  Association  and  the  community 
in  general.  Past  Master  Charles  W.  For¬ 
man  entertained  the  members  in  his  usual 
pleasant  manner,  after  which  four  scenes 
representing  the  first  four  degrees  of  the 
order  were  presented.  A  birthday  cake 
with  30  lighted  candles  was  presented  by 
the  first  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs. 
John  A.  Barnes.  A  chronicle  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Grange,  composed  by 
Past  Master  Floyd  Q.  White,  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Albert  Lee,  and  poetry  composed 
by  the  present  Master,  Arthur  C.  Dun¬ 
ning,  by  Mrs.  James  C.  Fowler.  Mrs. 
James  N.  Strang  sang  an  original  solo- 
entitled  “Then  and  Now.”  At  the  close 
of  the  entertainment  refreshments  were 
served.  r. 
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Sheep  for  a  One-man  Farm 

Having  been  laid  up  with  a  crippled 
back  for  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have 
thought  of  some  of  the  advantages  of 
keeping  sheep  instead  of  cows  on  a  one- 
man  farm.  It  has  been  possible  for  the 
wife  to  attend  to  most  of  the  chores.  This 
would  not  have  been  possible  with  a 
dairy.  Her  interest  in  the  sheep  has 
grown  day  by  day  with  the  intimate  con¬ 
tact  necessary  in  feeding.  The  weather 
has  been  fine  most  of  the  time. 

The  lambs,  with  a  single  exception, 
have  been  strong  and  lively.  With  a  run 
of  60  acres,  the  ewes  do  not  lack  exercise, 
and  the  roughage  that  the  flock  has  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  last  few  weeks  would  not 
have  satisfied  one  hearty  cow.  One-half 
pound  of  grain  a  day  for  each  ewe  for  six 
weeks  is  all  the  concentrates  that  they 
will  get.  When  the  money  from  wool 
and  lambs  comes  in,  the  feed  dealer  will 
not  have  received  a  very  great  percent¬ 
age. 

This  is  a  dairy  community.  Virtually 
all  concentrates  are  purchased  of  local 
dealers.  It  would  be  hard  to  convince 
any  successful  dairyman  that  sheep,  from 
a  monetary  standpoint,  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  cows.  Why  should  we  try  to 
convince  him?  We  can  hardly  contradict 
the  assertion  that  the  different  branches 
of  farming  are  as  much  a  profession  as 
the  different  trades  in  city  life.  You 
would  not  employ  an  automobile  me¬ 
chanic  to  make  you  a  suit  of  clothes.  De¬ 
spite  the  many  drawbacks  connected  with 
dairying,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
for  the  successful  dairyman  to  raise 
sheep.  Efficiency  is  essential  in  any  pro¬ 
fession.  The  details  are  more  minute 
in  caring  for  sheep  than  cows.  Can  you 
picture  a  man  who  has  spent  a  lifetime 
heaving  cans  of  milk  from  a  cooling  vat 
to  the  delivery  truck  on  his  knees  re¬ 
ceiving  a  new  lamb  or  coaxing  a  ewe  with 
a  new  “baby”  into  a  little  pen  by  her¬ 
self?  Such  a  picture  would  be  possible 
but  contrary  to  human  nature. 

There  is  ample  room  for  each  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuit.  Each  man  to  his  calling. 
For  the  man  whose  circumstances  or  de¬ 
sires  dictate  an  occupation  with  less  back¬ 
breaking  labor,  sheep  offer  a  possibility. 
If  sheep  are  to  be  raised,  experience  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  start  be  made  with  only 
superior  individuals.  Poor  or  indiffer¬ 
ent  producers  are  liabilities  which  the 
beginner  cannot  afford  to  carry. 

In  a  note  a  91-year-old  friend  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  referring  to  the  “Amateur’s”  ar¬ 
ticle  in  a  March  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
promises  to  write  at  length,  when  the 
spirit  moves.  He  says:  “In  the  mean¬ 
time,  keep  up  your  courage.” 

Apparently,  successful  sheepmen  would 
consider  my  experience  of  two  years  dis¬ 
couraging.  It  is  not  to  boast  when  I 
say  that  if  two  years  will  discourage  a 
beginner,  he  is  not  of  the  right  mettle 
to  make  a  success  of  farming.  As  I  write, 
we  are  entertaining  an  April  snowstorm.- 
The  sheep  are  in  the  pasture  and  there 
is  a  little  uneasiness  in  my  mind  con¬ 
cerning  the  lambs.  It  will  be  wise  to 
take  a  look.  A  stitch  in  time  may  not 
save  nine,  but  it  may  save  a  lamb. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  earl  s.  abbey. 


From  Southeastern  Ohio 

It  is  very  wet  and  cold,  raining 
again  today  (May  14).  There  is  much 
plowing  to  do,  oats  to  sow  yet.  Some 
corn  is  planted  on  high  ground.  Mea¬ 
dows  and  wheat  are  looking  good  ;  some 
pastures'  are  getting  short ;  eggs  are  26 
and  27c ;  cream,  43  and  44c.  It  is  poor 
fruit  weather,  too  much  wind  and  rain 
to  get  spraying  done.  Peach  prospects 
are  good,  apples  half  or  more  killed. 
Dirt  roads  are  very  bad.  Many  roads 
are  to  be  improved,  hut  weather  too 
bad  to  work  at  them.  boy  smith. 

Guernsey  Co.,  O. 


Astounding  Leghorn  Value 
Rugged  Rosemont  Quality  vL 

This  is  the  opportunity  of  the  season — a  chance  to  get  Rosemont  Leghorn  Chicks  at  absurdly  low 
prices.  These  chicks  come  from  Belle  of  New  Jersey  and  Hollywood  strains,  famous  for  Quick  maturity  and 
sustained  production.  They  will  lay  plenty  of  winter  eggs.  Fill  your  brooders  again  with  Rosemont 
Leghorns,  9c  each  and  up. 


Immediate  Delivery  and 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $3.00 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  or  R.  I.  REDS 

Select  Grade  A  . . . 

Utility  Matings  .  3.50 

BARRED  ROCKS  or  WHITE  ROCKS 

Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  .  3.50 

WHITE  WYiAN  DOTTES 

Select  Grade  A  . 

Utility  Matings  . 3.75 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Blood-Tested,  State  Certified  .  4.50 

MIXED  CHICKS  .  3.00 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID— SEND  CHECK, 


Week 

of  June 

9th 

25 

50 

100 

500 

.$3.00 

$5.00 

$9.00 

$42.50 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

.  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

.  4.00 

8.00 

15.00 

73.00 

.  3.75 

7.50 

14.00 

70.00 

.  4.50 

9.00 

18.00 

87.50 

.  3.00 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

3RESS  OR  POSTAL 

MONEY 

ORDER. 

I00O 

$85.00 

130.00 

125.00 

130.00 

110.00 

145.00 

140.00 

165.00 

88.00 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  ASP  HATCHERY  eSSZrbLS^STSA, 


WENE  Tested  CHICKS  ^ 


They’re  Worth  a  Lot  More  Than  the  Prices  We  Ask 

Weno  biood-tested  chicks  pay  big  dividends  on  investment.  They  cost  little 
more  than  untested  stock.  Only  hen  breeders  weighing  at  least  4  lbs.  are 
Used  in  Wene  Leghorn  Matings. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
White  Leghorns,  Wene  Select  Matlno 


\ 


White  Rock- Wyandotte  Cross  .  6.25 

Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes .  7.50 

Mixed  Broiler  Cross  Heavy  .  5.75 

*Wene-Ells  flocks  headed  by  pedigreed  200-egg  cockerels. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$12.50 

$60.00 

$115.00 

8.00 

15.50 

75.00 

145.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

5.75 

10.25 

49.50 

98.00 

WENE 

i  St  d  ft; -Supervised 

8 1  ood-Teited 

CHICKS 


All  chick  shipments  sonfe  prepaid 
—  100%  Lire  DeHvery  Guaranteed 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8-10  weeks.  State  -  Supervised. 
June  and  July  deliveries. 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  HIGH  RECORD  MATIHGS 

300  to  326-Egg  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove 
a  satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  following  prices:  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  . $8.00  $38.50  $75.00 

Black  Minorcas,  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Buff  Orpingtons . 10.00  48.00  95.00 

8.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barron  Leghorns  . 11.00  55  00  1 00  00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 17.00  . 

Light  Mixed  . . .  7  00  35  00  70*0(4 

SPECIAL  TANORED  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 14.00  67  50  130  00 

Your  Order  Will  Receive  JUy  Special  Attention.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  tc  EGG  FARMS,  Dept.  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 
Albert  Studer.  Prop.  Ref.:  Farmers’  State  Bank. 


CHICKS  8c  AND  UP  Wsut  ss  carV^.j»*ffwsK. 

order.  Don’t  delay.  Chicks  are  moving  fast  at  this8pri™'lta  “ade  C*°*/  Jf  '0U  'vlsij’  2%  for  ca8l‘  wltt» 
Bd.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks;  S.C.  R.I.  &  R.C.  R.I.  Reds-  50  *UU  300  500  1000 

Silve8  0^!!;,,*^  0rP*;  Wh*  Wyan . : . *3-50  $6.75  $13.00  $37.50  $60.00  $115.00 

V  ‘for^broilers  .  3-25  6  00  "•00  3150  50’00  1)5  00 

Lhm7  . &58  *’99  ,0-0()  30.00  50.00  100.00 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  So.  Main  SI.  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


C0C0LAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  June  Prices 

100*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 
Free  Circular. 


Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  2  75 

Barred  Rocks  and  8.  C.  Reds.. 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

Light  Mixed .  9.26 

COCOLAMC8  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolumus,  I»a. 


25  ^  50 

100 

$2.76 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

2.75 

4.60 

8.00 

8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.76 

4  50 

8.00 

2.25 

4  OO 

7.00 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGG8 — S6.SO  per  dozen. 
IU  Insured,  prepaid.  ANNA  MEIKlt,  Coxsaokie,  Ne1 


,  New  York 


Here  it  is! 
that  Different 
Recipe  Book! 

A  NEW  BOOK  for  folks  who  are  fond  of 
fish  I  And  a  book  that  will  make  more 
people  fond  of  fish|!  For  it  shows  and  de¬ 
scribes  dishes  so  appetising  and  delicious 
that  everyone  who  tries  them  likes  them — 
and  wants  more.  And  one  of  the  big  things 
about  them  is  that  they  take  every  bit  of 
bother  out  of  handling  fish.  They  all  are 
made  from  Gorton’s  Sea  Foods — the  best  of 
fish,  in  the  most  convenient  form.  No  more 
cleaning,  boning,  skinning,  etc.  The  “pick” 
of  the  fish  ready  to  use.  “Delicious  Fish 
Dishes”  tells  you  how  to  make  hot  dishes 
and  cold  dishes.  Baked  —  creamed— scal¬ 
loped — fried — broiled  fish  dishes.  Chowders. 
Omelettes.  Rarebits.  Oh,  all  sorts  of  taste 
surprises!  Something  new  for  every  eating 
occasion  1  And  all  this  information  is  free! 
The  edition  of  this  book  is  limited,  so  don’t 
put  off  sending.  Get  in  a  bid  for  your  copy 
today.  Fill  out  the  coupon  NOW  I 


Gorton-Pew  Fisheries,  Dept.  D, 

Gloucester,  Mass, 

I’iease  send  me  my  copy  of  your  Free 
Recipe  Book,  “Delicious  Fish  Dishes.” 


Name 


Address 


Brookside 
CHICKS 

20,000  weekly,  order 
now,  you  can  depend 
on  getting  good  stock 
at  reasonable  prices. 

1000 

Barred  Rocks  . 

R.  I.  Reds  . . . , 

Tancred  Strain 
Leghorns  .... 

Broiler  Chicks  , 

All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed 

2,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

.t«%?cb!w,eS.  sSckkto:!*ar 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


50 

100 

500 

>5.50 

$10.00  $45.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

50 

100 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

4.50 

8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

5.50 

10.00 

4.50 

8.00 

4.00 

7.00 

1000 

$70 

70 

90 

SO 

70 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  50 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg _  $4.5u 

Everiay  Brown  Leg .  4.50 

Batom’a  Barred  Rocks  - 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds .  O.ou 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50 

hght  Mixed  ............  4  OO  1  tin  c 

Our  breeders  are  rejected  foreise,  type  and  egg  prod uc. 
""  H'at  lay  amt  PaY  K  Bend  foi 

great^egg  machiriif.6  •»' 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Bo*  R  Richfield,  Pa 


CHIX 


BUY  FROM  A 
BREEDING  PLANT 

where  trapnesting  and  pedigreeing  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  for  many  years.  Lord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks 

aie  guaranteed  lo  pay  you  better  than  any  othera: 
S16  per  IOO;  970  per  600;  9130  per  t.OOO. 
FREE  Year  Book— 64  pages — 48  views. 

LORD  FARMS  „7etFhuen, 881! 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorns,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light.  $8.00 

mateu'rltyyfreearanteed'  Feeding  p7stfcm>  raising  96*  to 

C.  M.  Lanver  Box  73  McAlisterviHe,  Pa. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raisins 

by  Robert t. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Many  thanks  for  your  persistence.  The 
100  lbs.  of  roof  cement  arrived  today  in 
apparently  good  order,  which  is  conclus¬ 
ive  evidence  to  my  observation  that  it 
is  not  so  much  what  we  do,  or  accomplish 
at  one  time,  as  it  is  to  stick  everlast¬ 
ingly  at  it.  The  pen  of  Publisher's  Desk 
is  mightier  than  the  sword.  I..  I).  W. 

New  Jersey. 

Here  is  a  compliment  to  Publisher’s 
Desk  service  very  neatly  expressed.  The 
subscriber’s  comments  may  furnish  food 
for  thought  for  those  who  are  disposed 
to  give  up  when  success  fails  to  crown 
their  initial  efforts. 

Harry  Spaulding,  45,  of  515  West 
150th  St.,  and  Jack  Seeord,  40,  of  15 
Wadsworth  Ave.,  New  York,  yesterday 
in  General  Sessions  pleaded  guilty  to 
grand  larceny  in  the  first  degree  and 
asked  the  court  for  mercy  as  they  wished 
to  make  restitution. 

The  two  defendants,  it  is  alleged,  took 
$40,000  from  domestics  and  others  in  a 
real  estate  scheme.  They  advertised  a 
tract  of  land  at  Madison  Park.  Bergen 
Co.,  N.  J.,  for  sale  in  small  lots,  costing 
from  $200  to  $500  each.  The  property 
was  to  be  paid  for  on  the  installment 
plan  calling  for  $20  and  $30  a  month 
and  10  per  cent  down.  The  title  to  the 
ground  was  to  be  given  when  the  last 
payment  was  made. 

When  several  purchasers,  however, 
February  8  went  to  the  office  of  the 
realty  dealers  at  11  East  42d  St.,  to 
get  their  deeds  to  the  lots  they  found  the 
place  closed  and  that  Seeord  and  Spald¬ 
ing  had  disappeared. — New  York  World. 

Beal  estate  is  generally  considered  a 
sound  form  of  investment  and  it  is  due 
to  this  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  so  many  swindlers  offer  to  sell  lots 
in  one  way  or  another  to  fleece  trusting 
people.  The  two  conspirators  in  this  case 
were  brought  to  justice  and  will  no  doubt 
be  properly  punished,  but  this  will  not 
bring  back  the  savings  of  the  frugal  in¬ 
dividuals  who  trusted  them  with  their 
money.  As  a  rule  real  estate  sharpers 
accomplish  their  purpose  without  laying 
themselves  liable  to  the  law. 

I  am  sending  you  an  advertisement  of 
the  American  School  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Do 
you  think  they  are  reliable  and  can  really 
give  a  complete  high  school  course? 

Illinois.  s.  P. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
cited  the  above  American  School  of  Chi¬ 
cago  to  appear  before  it  to  answer 
charges  of  misrepresentation  and  decep¬ 
tion.  After  reviewing  the  many  false 
statements  made  by  the  school  in  its 
literature  and  advertising  the  commission 
makes  statements  in  part  as  follows : 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  as  a  general  rule, 
pupils  who  enroll  as  such  with  respond¬ 
ent,  like  pupils  who  enroll  in  other  corre¬ 
spondence  schools,  are  seeking  primarily 
a  means  of  securing  a  more  desirable  em¬ 
ployment  and  higher  wages,  are  engaged 
in  gainful  pursuits  that  occupy  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  their  time,  have  not  main¬ 
tained  habits  of  study,  and  are  not  in 
circumstances  favorable  to  systematic  and 
prolonged  mental  activity.  The  success¬ 
ful  taking  of  substantial  courses  of  study 
in  correspondence  schools  requires  pro¬ 
longed  and  systematic  mental  labor,  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  or  inspiration  of  personal 
instruction.  Such  work  is  difficult,  unin¬ 
teresting  and  tends  to  discouragement  of 
a  pupil  and  the  abandonment  of  liis  un¬ 
dertaking.  Among  pupils  enrolled  in  cor¬ 
respondence  schools  that  give  substantial 
courses  of  instruction,  less  than  7  per 
cent  of  all  those  who  enroll  as  such  com¬ 
plete  the  respective  courses  for  which 
they  enroll.  Among  all  pupils  who  en¬ 
roll  with  respondent  for  any  of  its  said 
13  complete  courses,  less  than  7  per  cent 
continue  their  studies  until  they  have 
completed  the  respective  courses  for  which 
they  severally  enroll.  More  than  50  per 
cent  of  such  total  number  of  pupils  who 
so  enroll  with  respondent  as  such,  dis¬ 
continue  and  abandon  their  studies  be¬ 
fore  they  have  completed  as  much  as  one- 
half  of  their  respective  courses.  This 
tendency  among,  and  history  of.  pupils  in 
correspondence  schools  is  constant,  and 
has  been  over  a  period  of  many  years,  in 
correspondence  schools  of  the  respondent 
and  of  its  competitors. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  many  times  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  unfair  and  prejudiced  to¬ 
wards  correspondence  institutions,  but  the 
above  indictment  that  less  than  7  per 
cent  of  those  enrolling  for  courses  com¬ 
plete  them  goes  further  than  anything  we 
have  said.  Our  policy  in  accepting  no 
correspondence  course  advertising  is  fully 
justified. 


Washington  papers  report  that  Senator 
Brookhart  of  Iowa  has  submitted  a  reso¬ 
lution  before  the  U.  S.  Senate  calling  for 
an  investigation  of  the  activities  of  real 
estate  and  finance  corporations  doing 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  Brookliart’s  resolution  appear  the 
following  “whereas”  statements: 

“Many  millions  of  dollars  of  real  estate 
mortgage  notes  and  bonds  have  been  sold 
throughout  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  many  years  by  real  estate  and  finance 
operators  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
through  the  medium  of  alluring  advertise¬ 
ments  in  magazines  and  newspapers  for 
which  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  expended. 

“By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  City 
of  Washington  is  the  Capital  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  it  is  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  all 
sections  of  the  country  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  sales  of  real  estate  bonds  and 
mortgage  notes  by  real  estate  and  finance 
operators  in  the  City  of  Washington  are 
honest  and  conservative  and  free  from 
fraud  and  misrepresentations. 

“It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Finance  Corporation  of  the  City 
and  State  of  New  York,  with  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  stockholders,  has  been,  defrauded 
of  more  than  $5,000,000  of  its  assets  by 
reason  of  fraudulent  misrepresentations 
as  to  real  estate  values  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

“It  has  been  alleged  that  some  of  the 
real  estate  and  finance  operators  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  particularly  the 
F.  II.  Smith  Co.,  and  its  subsidiaries, 
have  been  debarred  from  selling  bonds 
sponsored  by  them  in  the  States  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio,  and  that  the  said  F. 
IT.  Smith  Co.  has  been  denied  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  because  of  irregular 
practices  consisting  of  pyramiding  of 
values  for  the  purpose  of  securing  exces¬ 
sive  loans,  of  having  irregular  and  exces¬ 
sive  appraisals  made  by  favored  and  par¬ 
tial  agents,  and  of  publishing  or  causing 
to  be  published  advertisements  intended 
to  deceive  the  public  as  to  the  real  value 
of  the  properties  securing  said  mortgage 
notes  or  bonds.” 

It  will  be  well  to  have  the  atmosphere 
cleared  as  to  the  practices  of  real  estate 
bond  houses  operating  from  Washington 
as  proposed  by  the  resolution  of  the  Iowa 
Senator,  and  the  public  given  the  infor¬ 
mation  revealed.  He  was  moved  to  ac¬ 
tion,  he  said,  when  two  of  his  constituents 
in  Iowa,  a  farmer  and  a  woman,  com¬ 
plained  that  they  had  paid  $700  for  two 
mortgage  refunding  bonds  that  turned 
out  to  be  worthless. 


.  Inclosed  are  some  circulars  from  Em¬ 
pire  Business  Brokers,  New  York  City. 
Are  they  any  good  or  better  be  left  alone? 
Many  a  good  tip  I  have  got  reading  your 
Publisher’s  Desk.  s.  b. 

New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the  so-called  “business 
brokers”  soliciting  an  advance  fee  for  the 
sale  of  property.  This  scheme  has  been 
discussed  many  time's  in  this  department. 
It  is  time  enough  to  pay  for  such  services 
when  the  sale  is  made.  Any  attempt  to 
secure  money  in  advance  on  any  pre¬ 
text  subjects  the  concern  to  the  suspicion 
that  it  is  looking  for  easy  money. 

I  am  enclosing  some  papers  which  I 
received  from  Goodyear  Company,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  I  did  not  bite  and  thought 
Publisher’s  Desk  might  show  it  up  so 
others  might  not  get  taken  in.  c.  E.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

The  literature  contains  a  so-called  gift 
“certificate”  entitling  each  purchaser  of 
a  raincoat  to  one  sport  model  sweater. 
Of  course  the  price  of  the  raincoat  cov¬ 
ers  the  value  of  the  sweater  also. 


In  our  issue  of  March  20  a  subscriber 
in  Cayuga  County  made  inquiry  about 
Walter  Myers  of  New  Martinsville,  W. 
Va.,  who  was  soliciting  leases  on  four 
miles  square  of  land  in  his  section  for  the 
purpose  of  drilling  for  oil  and  gas.  We 
advised  against  signing  such  leases  with 
individuals  of  no  established*  responsibil¬ 
ity.  In  the  meantime  an  officer  of  one  of 
the  responsible  and  trustworthy  public 
service  corporations  has  assured  us  that 
his  company  is  behind  the  leases  secured 
by  Mr.  Myers.  It  seems  to  be  the  custom 
of  oil  and  gas  concerns  in  securing  leases 
not  to  be  identified  with  the  leases  until 
sufficient  are  secured  to  protect  them 
against  some  competitor  coming  into  the 
same  field.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
terms  of  the  lease  itself,  and  while  the 
corporations  behind  Mr.  Myers  has  no 
legal  connection  with  the  leases,  the  as¬ 
surances  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  received  in 
the  meantime  put  the  desirability  of 
farmers  signing  such  leases  in  a  more 
favorable  light.  We  believe  the  public 
service  corporation  in  question  is  acting 
in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
out  the  territory  with  the  prospect  of 
finding  gas  and  oil. 


Shorthorn  Trade  News 

A.  C.  Constable,  Rushmore,  Minn... 
writes :  “Stock  is  selling  rather  slow.” 

Allen  Roberts,  Unadilla,  Neb.,  writes : 
“Last  season  I  raised  11  calves  from  10 
cows.” 

C.  H.  Harper,  Benkelman,  Neb., 
writes:  “The  demand  has  been  good  for 
Shorthorns  all  Spring  and  Winter,  both 
for  bred  heifers  to  make  milk  cows  out 
of,  and  bulls  ” 

J.  F.  McLaughlin,  Brookings,  S.  D., 
writes :  “I  can  report  a  good  demand  for 
young  bulls.  A  few  new  herds  are  start¬ 
ing  up  over  the  State.” 

Mrs.  Laura  Innes  Baxter,  Granville 
Summit,  Pa.,  writes :  “We  have  recent¬ 
ly  sold  a  bull  calf  to  E.  G.  VanDusen, 
Hume,  N.  Y. ;  a  bull  to  E.  F.  Bandas, 
Biscay,  Minn.,  and  two  heifers  to  Me- 
Caskey  &  Tecliick  of  Idaho.” 

Marquart  Bros.,  Milton  Jet.,  Wis., 
shipped  five  Shorthorn  cows  to  Chicago 
the  middle  of  March.  They  were  8  to  15 
years  old.  Their  average  yearly  fat  rec¬ 
ords  were  456  lbs.  each.  The  combined 
weight  of  the  five  cows  was  7,470  lbs. 
Three  sold  for  $10.75  and  two  for  $10  a 
cwt.,  and  a  calf  nursed  one  of  the  cows 
the  first  night  before  they  were  shipped. 
This  is  pretty  good  evidence  of  what 
Milking  Shorthorn  cows  will  do — produce 
at  the  pail  and  when  their  life  of  active 
production  as  milk  cows  has  passed,  will 
bring  a  good  price  on  the  market. 

Van  Hyfte  Bros.,  Waltham,  Minn., 
write  :  “We  had  a  hard  Winter  in  South¬ 
ern  Minnesota,  but  our  Shorthorns  came 
through  in  good  condition.  There  is  a 
big  demand  here  for  good  milkers  and 
stock  cattle.  We  find  a  ready  sale  for 
all  the  bulls  that  we  can  raise,  and  could 
sell  more  if  we  had  them.” 

James  Reid,  Courtenay,  N.  D.,  writes : 
“There  is  a  good  demand  for  Shorthorn 
bulls  now.  Some  farmers  are  short  on 
cash  or  there  would  be  more  bought.  I 
have  sold  all  my  bulls  as  soon  as  they 
become  fit  for  service.  Good  bulls  are  as 
important  as  good  seed  on  your  land.” 

O.  A.  Schrank,  Danbury,  la.,  writes : 
“The  bull  demand  continues  to  be  good. 
Bulls  are  being  picked  up  before  they  are 
a  year  old.  There  is  also  a  demand  for 
females,  especially  if  good  milkers.” 

Roy  Williams,  Trenton,  Neb.,  writes : 
“There  is  a  great  shortage  of  Shorthorn 
bulls  in  our  territory.  Most  breeders 
want  roan  Shorthorns.  The  average  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  young  bulls  is  $100  to  $150.” 

James  G.  Rasmussen,  Harlan,  la., 
writes :  “There  is  a  great  shortage  of 
Shorthorns  at  present.  The  demand  is 
so  great  that  we  cannot  near  raise  enough 
to  go  around.” 

L.  C.  Waits  &  Son,  Cassoday,  Kan., 
write  :  “It  appears  to  us  that  Shorthorn 
breeders  should  pay  more  attention  to 
heads,  from  the  number  of  long  narrow 
noses  seen,  even  on  some  prominent  win¬ 
ners.  We  think  that  excessive  fat  should 
be  discriminated  against  in  the  show¬ 
ring,  as  most  prizewinners  are  so  fat  that 
they  would  be  discounted  for  beef.”  j.  l.  T. 


One  well 
lubricated 
Machine  will  last 
as  long  as  two  that 
use  cheap  oil  and 
grease. 


Globe-Seal  Motor  Oil  is  sold 
only  through  special  repre¬ 
sentatives,  who  will  help  you 
select  the  oil  which  exactly 
fits  the  needs  of  your  motors. 
You  will  find  them  mighty 
helpful  men  to  know. 


The  Globe 
Refining  Co. 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 


« 
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Kill  Rats*,: 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danyss  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  ho#  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Lid.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Writ,  for  free  catalog 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ItOW,  NEW  YORK 


m  ■  g  W  Only  125 .  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
M  M.  M  FREE  catalog  Bhowing  pictures  of  Hsr- 

_______  vester.  Praoti  Mf|.  C».,  Satina.  Katu- 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.- 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.- 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.-4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 

F or  the  Individual  Farmer 

The  Thresher  that  can  be  successfully 
run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a 
great  investment.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years’  running.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  small  threshers  has 
enabled  us  to  offer  a  REAL  CHAM¬ 
PION. 

.  We  build  four  sizes  requiring  from  3  to 

30  horse  gasoline  engine  power.  Wood  or  Steel  Frames,  light  in  weight,  simple 
in  construction,  durable,  requiring  a  minimum  of  power,  yet  doing  exception¬ 
ally  clean  work.  Full  details  and  literature  upon  request. 

“The  Little  Thresher  That  Fights  For  The  Last  Grain” 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


N  EW  STATE  Law 

Affects  Every  Owner  of  an  Automobile 
or  Truck  in  New  York  State 

TN  case  a  judgment  is  entered  against  you  as  the  result  of  an 

1-  automobile  accident,  and  remains  unsatisfied  for  fifteen 
days,  you  will  lose  your  license  to  have  any  car  owned  by  you 
operated  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

THIS  LAW  BECOMES  EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER  1st  THIS  YEAR  1 
MEANWHILE,  you  can  establish  your  Financial  Responsibility  for  a 
full  year,  while  you  enjoy  complete  coverage  and  protection,  by  arranging 
for  Automobile  Accident  Insurance  in  the  Merchants  Mutual.  This  new 
Safety  Responsibility  Law  provides  that  you  can  demonstrate  ability-to-pay 
with  a  Public  Liability  and  Property  Damage  Insurance  Policy. 

We  save  you  from  $4.00  to  $10.00  on  your  premium,  and  may  save  you 
thousands  during  the  year. 

Write  for  name  and  address  of  nearest  agent. 

9  Ask  for  pamphlet  giving  full  details  of  Neu)  Law. 

/ij  1  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 

CASUALTY  COMPANY 

S&CUKU  I  Home  office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

School  Law  and  Rules 

rTbece  questions  are  answered  by  D. 
Devendorf,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society.] 

Crowded  School 


We  have  a  one-room  school  with  47 
Tin  oils  and  one  teacher.  Our  tax  valua¬ 
tion  is  around  $100.  The  teacher  can¬ 
not.  do  justice  to  so  many,  and  some  of 
mir  good  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
"  v  the  children  are  getting  along.  What 
woukl  be  the  amount  of  State  aid  m 
round  numbers  we  would  receive,  if  we 
built  the  two  rooms  and  had  two  teach- 

il.  A.  A. 


ers 


'S  • 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


As  Governor  Roosevelt  has  signed  the 
,1Cw  State  aid  laws,  there  should  be  no 
hesitancy  about  overcrowded  districts 
"ploying  an  extra  teacher  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  emergency  or  about  becoming  a 
two-room  school.  The  equalization 
‘  ota  is  now  extended  to  school  districts 
which  employ  two,  three  and  four  teach¬ 
ers  If  your  district  were  to  employ  two 
-cachers  and  maintain  an  average  daily 
Attendance  in  excess  of  40  the  available 
State  aid  for  your  district  would  jump 
to  something  in  excess  of  $2,500.  Your 
district  would  be  required  to  raise  a  tax 
of  five  mills  on  full  valuation. 

There  are  many  eases  in  the  State 
where  a  change  should  be  made  to  a  two- 
teacher  district.  Where  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  approaches  50  or  more 
there  should  not  be  much  hesitancy  about 
making  this  change.  Indifference  to  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  school 
been  a  big  factor  behind  the  move¬ 
ment  to  force  consolidations  everywhere. 
A  properly  equipped  school  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  we  can  have  against 
consolidation  in  the  future.  Since  the 
State  is  now  allowing  greatly  increased 
support  to  country  schools,  the  patrons 
of  these  schools  must  not  fail  to  embrace 
this  opportunity  for  improvement  to  the 
schoolhouses  themselves,  and  in  the  facili¬ 
ties  which  are  both  necessary  and  con¬ 
venient  for  use  in  instruction. 


Child’s  School  Age 

If  a  child  is  attending  school  regularly, 
what  age  must  the  child  be  in  order  that 
both  parents  have  a  right  to  vote  in 
school  meeting?  The  law  says  a  child  of 
school  age.  Do  children  attending  school 
give  a  father  and  stepmother  the  same 
voting  rights  which  they  give  a  father 
and  mother?  <*•  A-  A- 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  child  five  years  of  age  is  of  legal 
school  age.  Provided  such  child  attended 
school  in  the  district  for  a  period  of  at 
least  eight  weeks  during  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting,  the  parents  or  foster 
parents  of  such  child  would  be  qualified 
to  vote,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  seeking  to  vote  are  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of 
age  and  residents  of  the  district  for  the 
30-day  period  preceding  the  school  meet¬ 
ing. 

Any  person,  having  the  general  quali¬ 
fications,  who  is  in  parental  relation  to 
a  child,  whether  stepmother  or  further 
removed,  would  have  the  same  privilege 
of  voting  as  a  parent. 


Excess  Tuition 

Does  a  school  district  have  to  pay  tui¬ 
tion  on  scholars  past  16  years  of  age  go¬ 
ing  to  high  school?  E.  L. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  the  law  and  the  various  rulings 
now  stand,  a  school  district  is  liable  for 
excess  tuition  charges  for  the  academic 
pupils  who  reside  in  the  district,  through¬ 
out  the  legal  school  age,  which  extends 
up  to  21, 


“Honestly,  now,  you  would  never  have 
thought  this  ear  of  mine  was  one  I  had 
bought  second-hand,  would  you?”  “Never 
in  the  world,  I  thought  you  had  made 
it  yourself.” — Inverness  Courier. 


Live  Good  While  Making  a  Good 
Living  on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula 

Low  priced,  productive  land.  Town  and  waterfront 
oomes.  Three  to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  Markets 
or  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow 
,  peezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools, 
J  taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE. 
Address-lt?  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Cloth  racks,  pumps,  graters,  two 
v  II  Jr  l\  second  hand  presses.  Catalog  tree, 
>-/**-^**al*V  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


'  <F.?P  Single  men  and  women  as  attenda 
j.-.r,  kt&te  institution  for  feeble-minded;  sal 
(enrir  an<3  maintenance;  apply  by  lei 

matiim1^8  *eferences  and  giving  complete 
iNTFvnSxJS  pre™us  employment)  to  “ 

Sund  Co  ,’  N  Y  W°rth  ViUage’ 


JUNE  1,  reliable  man  and  wife  for  general 
work  on  farm  and  in  house,  where  are  Summer 
boarders;  give  reference,  ages  and  wages. 
J.  W.  DAVIS,  North  Elba,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  man  to  work  on  up-to-date 
poultry  farm  in  Westchester  County;  state 
age,  height,  weight,  experience;  send  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter;  position  permanent  for 
right  man;  good  home  surroundings;  wage  $50 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  6502,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Dependable,  sober,  general  farm¬ 
hand,  small  dairy;  good  home,  $50  month. 
JOHN  DELANEY,  R.  D.  1,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  married,  to  take  entire 
charge  of  commercial  plant;  must  be  able  to 
show  results;  references  of  last  employer. 
HARRY  JACOB,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  farmer  (married),  to  take 
full  charge  of  commercial  orchard;  must  have 
knowledge  in  tractor  work,  spraying  and  prun¬ 
ing;  will  furnish  house,  milk  and  satisfactory 
salary.  ADVERTISER  6510,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— White,  Protestant  girl  for  house¬ 
work,  sewing;  quiet  home,  good  surroundings; 
all-year  position;  wages  $50  a  month.  Answer, 
BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  raise  young  pheas¬ 
ants,  if  he  doesn’t  know  we  will  teach  him 
if  he  is  willing  worker;  long  hours,  Sundays 
and  week  days;  $100  per  month,  no  hoard;  one 
who  can  drive  car.  WAGNER  GAME  FARM, 
Henry,  Ill. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  experienced;  carpenter 
work,  handy  around  the  farm;  $60  a  month, 
good  home.  BOX  235,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  handy  mechanic  with  knowledge 
of  up-to-date  farm  and  garden  machinery, 
also  carpenter  work  for  a  growing  nursery, 
near  Greenwich;  must  have  good  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  character  and  ability;  state  wages 
and  whether  married  or  single.  ADVERTISER 
6519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  reliable  teamster  who  is  a 
good  worker.  ADVERTISER  6520,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — All-around,  experienced  man  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  superintendent;  must  he  able  to 
milk  cows;  private  estate  near  Philadelphia ; 
Scotch  or  English,  one  without  family  pre¬ 
ferred;  house;  state  all  particulars  and  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  desired  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  about  June  1,  man  on  dairy  farm  to 
drive  milk  route,  help  with  milking  and  farm 
work;  must  have  chauffeur’s  license;  $65  per 
month  and  board.  GOULD  BROTHERS,  East 
Hampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker,  tractor  man  and  have 
chauffeur’s  license  to  drive  Chevrolet  sedan 
car:  wages  $60  per  month  and  board.  Write, 
DAVID  JONES,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 


MAN  to  do  general  farm  work  on  small  farm 
in  Morris  County,  N.  J.;  year  round  job  for 
right  man;  state  experience,  reference,  salary. 
ADVERTISER  6525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Steady  single  man  on  farm,  good 
milker  and  able  to  do  general  farm  work; 
state  wages,  etc.  DAVID  BRUNDAGE,  Wall- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  wanted — Man,  experi¬ 
enced  in  farm  work,  handling  teams,  farm  ma¬ 
chines,  pay  $75  month  and  modem  house  with 
plumbing,  furnace  heat,  electric  light;  free 
milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  ice,  fruit,  fuel;  woman 
to  board  two  to  four  hired  men,  which  are  care¬ 
fully  selected;  this  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
pleasant,  comfortable  home  for  the  right  peo¬ 
ple;  only  those  furnishing  the  best  of  references 
will  be  considered.  ADVERTISER  ,6535,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Boy  to  help  on  modern  poultry  farm; 

steady  position;  state  age  and  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6537,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  farm 
work,  $50-$60  month,  room  and  board.  JOHN 
KUBEItNACH,  Millers  Road,  Hicksville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cook;  boys’  school;  $960;  if  married 
husband  repairs  and  farming,  $840;  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  ESSEX  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


GARDENER,  farm  manager,  familiar  with  im¬ 
provements,  maintenance,  production,  desires 
appointment  offering  'opportunities  with  com¬ 
pensation  commensurate  with  services  and 
ability;  married,  aged  40,  adult  family.  P.  O. 
BOX  1081,  Stamford,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  thoroughly 
experienced,  single,  desires  position  where 
honest  effort  and  hard  work  are  appreciated. 
ADVERTISER  6441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rural  school  by  experienced  teacher; 

best  references.  HARRY  FRENCH,  Rich- 
mondville,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  shepherd  seeks  position,  life  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  6491,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  test-cow  man;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  wishes  position  with  purebred  herd; 
good  buttermaker  and  calf  man;  best  references. 
BOX  217,  Whitehouse,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  wanted — Middle-aged  housekeeper 
for  an  elderly  couple  or  gentleman;  country 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  6507,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HANDYMEN,  2,  wish  positions  on  estate;  expe¬ 
rienced  in  carpentry,  painting,  gardening; 
references;  Americans.  ADVERTISER  6508. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  large  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  plant,  open  for  position 
June  1;  16  years’  experience,  12  years  last  two 
places,  paying  good  returns;  understand  every 
detail,  incubation  to  egg  production;  married, 
childless,  references.  ADVERTISER  6511,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position  on  private  estate  or 
small  farm,  with  furnished  living  quarters; 
understand  poultry  and  fruit;  wife  good  house¬ 
keeper  and  plain  cook;  middle-aged  Americans. 
BALDWIN,  15  Elm  St.,  Bethel,  Conn. 


WANTED  by  exnerienced  American  married 
man,  43,  with  child  one  year,  as  caretaker  on 
country  estate:  steady  year  round;  wife  work 
part  time,  good  cook;  used  to  gardening,  cows, 
hens;  handy  with  tools:  state  wages,  with  small 
furnished  cottage.  ADVERTISER  6512,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  27,  reliable,  some  farm  experience;  handy 
with  tools.  LOUIS  FELIX,  147  Stanton  St., 
New  York  City. 


AMERICAN  born  Hebrew  boy,  19,  National 
Farm  School  graduate,  desires  position  on 
modern  fruit  farm;  references;  state  wages  and 
all  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER,  normal  graduate,  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  for  July  and  August  tutoring  or  other 
congenial  work:  no  objection  to  traveling.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  test-cow  milker  or  herds¬ 
man  of  small  herd ;  eight  years’  experience 
feeding  and  milking  test  cows;  Swiss,  single, 
28  years  old,  good  character.  ADVERTISER 
6521,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  dairyman  wishes  position,  general 
experience,  expert  milker:  Eastern  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  6522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  woman  with  2  boys,  A-l  housekeeper 
and  nurse  wants  position  on  farm  or  country 
estate  where  husband  could  commute  from  New 
York  City;  no  pay  but  good  home  wanted.  MRS. 
J.  ELINE,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted — Reliable,  all-around  farmer, 
poultryman;  single,  energetic,  sober;  fruit, 
bees,  truck,  repairs;  peaceful  home  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  high  salary;  particulars,  references, 
highly  capable.  ADVERTISER  6523,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  39,  desires  permanent  position, 
care  of  grounds,  building  repairs;  driving 
license;  trustworthy,  Protestant;  kindly  state 
conditions.  LAUGHLIN,  283  Halstead  St.,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 


POSITION  desired  on  poultry  farm;  some  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  6524,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  with  child  of  5,  accustomed  to  farm 
work  and  life,  is  looking  for  place  within  1 
or  2  hours  from  New  York;  private  house  with 
home  surroundings  and  good  treatment  is  pre- 
ferrable  to  high  wages;  will  board  myself;  state 
particulars  as  to  kind  of  work  and  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK,  50,  competent,  for  gentleman  or  small 
family;  understand  gardening.  ADVERTISER 
6528,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  young  woman  worker  wishes  position 
in  tea-room,  gift  shop,  roadstand,  camp,  all 
Summer.  ADVERTISER  6529,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMEN  will  go  in  partnership  witli  other 
woman  owning  chicken  farm,  or  spend  Sum¬ 
mer  on  chicken  farm  for  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOREMAN,  teamster,  herdsman,  single,  33; 

broad  life  experience  and  training.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6534,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER — Experienced  teacher  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  m  rural  school.  ADVERTISER  6536,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  farm  experience  wishes  work 
which  will  be  repaid  by  small  remuneration 
and  privilege  of  keeping  chickens  on  own  ac¬ 
count.  ADVERTISER  6531,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment;  if 
interested,  write  ADVERTISER  6199,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Most  complete,  up-to-date  poultry 
plant  in  Pennsylvania,  stock  3.500  breeders; 
5,000  brooding  capacity.  ADVERTISER  6449, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— Stocked  and  equipped  farm;  rental 
may  he  paid  in  supplies  to  owner;  state  ex¬ 
perience;  immediate.  ADVERTISER  6467,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  country  home,  12  rooms,  large 
porch  three  sides  of  house,  wonderful  view, 
shade  trees,  fruit;  5  acres  land;  near  large 
developments;  8  miles  west  of  Newburgh;  bar¬ 
gain  quick  sale.  GEORGE  G.  BRUNDAGE, 
Owner,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  10  miles  east  of  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  200  acres,  35  acres  of  woodland,  the 
rest  under  cultivation  and  pasture;  600  fruit 
trees;  35  head  of  cattle,  3  horses  and  all  farm 
implements;  buildings  in  good  condition;  price 
$18,700  and  $7,000  down;  for  further  informa¬ 
tion,  write  to  MR.  -THOMAS  ANANOVICH, 
East  Schodack  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Owner  retiring,  offers  old  estab¬ 
lished  hotel  and  lunch  room  business:  main 
road  Blue  Point  Section,  Long  Island;  terms; 
brokers  protected.  ADVERTISER  6475,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  dairy  farm,  150  acres, 
most  beautiful  section  Eastern  Pennsylvania; 
profits  can  pay  off  place  in  couple  years.  WM. 
SEIDEL,  Wasliingtonville.  Pa. 


SALE — Poultry  farm,  stocked  and  equipped; 
particulars,  CASELEY,  R.  1,  Millville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  house  with  cottage,  feed 
and  flour  mill;  large  pond,  good  fishing,  bath¬ 
ing  and  boating;  would  make  fine  club-house  or 
camp  site;  25  miles  south  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
HAMILTON,  601  West  9tli  St.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 


MUSKRAT  marsh,  75  acres,  excellent  natural 
location.  Northwestern  Pennsylvania;  bargain. 
RALPH  BRANT,  1502  Buenavista,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  60  acres  and  buildings,  on 
State  road;  $700,  $200  down;  farm  of  172 
acres,  near  State  road,  and  buildings,  $800,  $200 
down.  HARRY  FRENCH,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  option  of  buying  small  farm. 
ADVERTISER  6513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eight  acres,  two  acres  Beechnut 
grove  in  borough;  eight-room  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  modern  chicken  houses;  three  thou¬ 
sand  capacity,  fifteen  hundred  chickens  on  farm. 
ADVERTISER  6514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VALUABLE  riverfront  and  State  road  property 
for  sale;  an  8-room  dwelling,  directly  on  river¬ 
front,  in  a  pleasant  village,  on  Nantieoke  River; 
farm  lands  adjacent  there-to,  also  building  lots 
in  sizes  to  suit;  cheap  to  quick  buyer.  J.  E. 
TAYLOR,  Owner,  Riverton,  Md. 


WANTED — Lease  or  buy,  small  place  for  Sum¬ 
mer  home,  Western  Connecticut  or  Massachu¬ 
setts  or  Eastern  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
6515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWENTY-ACRE  poultry  ranch,  fully  stocked 
Tanered  and  Hollywood  strain;  income  starts 
day  you  take  possession;  fine  water,  electric 
pump;  school  busses,  gas,  phone;  houses  for 
1,000  layets,  4,000  chicks;  45  minutes  to  the 
bridge;  close  to  two  of  the  best  towns  in  South 
Jersey  ADVERTISER  6516,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


$1,000  GETS  country  home,  elevation  1.300  feet, 
New  York-Chicago  turnpike;  12-room  house, 
large  lawn,  in  nice  town;  lots  shade;  house  for 
500  hens;  garage  for  6  cars;  price  $3,000. 
LUTHER  SNIDER,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


ROOMS  to  rent  in  pleasant  farmhouse,  all  mod 
ern  conveniences;  kitchen  privileges;  reason 
able.  MRS.  I1ELFER,  Staffords  Bridge,  Sara 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  122  acres,  70  under  culti¬ 
vation;  buildings  remodeled  and  equipped  for 
grade  A  raw;  reasonable  rent  to  owner  of  regis¬ 
tered  or  tested  cattle  if  taken  at  once;  refer¬ 
ences.  DR.  JOHN  KELLY,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5  acres,  barn,  silo,  garage,  cbieket 
house,  cottage,  all  good  condition;  berries 
fruit  trees;  two  miles  front  Cobleskill,  Sclio 
harie  County,  N.  Y.  MRS.  FRANK  E.  SHAFER 
R.  D.  1,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8’/i-acre  farm,  on  a  main  highway, 
near  Somerville,  N.  J.;  modern  8-room  house, 
entirely  redecorated;  about  650  ft.  road  front¬ 
age:  electric  lights  and  water  pump;  all  in.  fine 
condition;  price  $7,000.  OWNER,  625  W. 
Front  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  mountain  country  home,  3  acres,  stucco, 
5-rooms,  hath,  garage,  electric,  running  water: 
beautiful  scenery,  1,100  ft.  elevation;  convenient 
to  train  and  store;  $4,500,  about  half  cash. 
C.  B.,  (Woodpeckers  Point),  Middle  Valley, 
N.  J. 


BUNGALOW,  2  lots,  5-rooms,  bath,  water,  gas. 

electricity,  heating;  convenient  to  stores  and 
trains;  45  minutes  from  New  York;  sacrifice, 
$4,500,  cash  $2,000.  TRYON,  Wellington  Ave., 
Closter,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 9  acres  farm  land  at  Brookville, 
near  Barnegat,  N.  J.;  no  rock  or  swamps; 
value  $1,500,  make  offer.  Owner,  C.  B.,  Box 
8,  Middle  Valley,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  52  acres,  cheap  for  quick 
sale;  write  for  particulars.  BPH  HORNER, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Salem  Co.,  Yorktown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE- — 16-room  boarding-house,  furnished; 

20  acres  land,  garage,  good  roads;  price 
$9,000.  L.  COLVILLE,  Barryville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit-dairy  farm,  98  acres,  produc¬ 
tive  soil,  good  buildings,  two  silos,  Delco 
lights,  water;  Endicott-Johnson  markets;  very 
cheap.  A.  NELSON,  Owner,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  Otsego  County,  pleas¬ 
antly  situated;  wonderful  Summer  or  yearly 
home;  excellent  house;  photo;  reasonable.  FITZ¬ 
GERALD,  6  Spencer  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — An  up-to-date  poultry  and  truck 
farm,  30  acres,  in  high  state  of  cultivation,  5 
acres  in  woods;  8-room  house  besides  pantry, 
bathroom,  enclosed  back  porch,  fine  basement; 
poultry-house  24x80,  3  brooder-houses  10x20  each, 
good  barn,  implement,  corn  crib,  other  out¬ 
buildings;  plenty  of  fruit,  nuts  and  berries; 
stone  road  under  construction  in  half  mile;  2 
miles  to  railroad  town;  $6,500,  part  cash; 
buildings  electric  lighted  by  home  plant;  pos¬ 
session  at  once;  am  called  away  to  distant 
State.  Write  owner,  D.  E.  HANDLEY,  Har¬ 
rington,  Del. 


$200  SECURES  possession  small  farm,  900  feet 
elevation;  100  miles,  improved  roads,  New 
York;  bungalow  and  camp  sites;  acreage  $10 
down.  ADVERTISER  6530,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5-room  house,  outbuildings,  44 
acres  nice  high  trucking  land;  1  mile  to  town; 
price,  $3,000.  ROSE  L.  HARRIS,  Felton,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — In  nearby  Jersey  town  of  12,500, 
near  three  schools,  a  candy,  cigar  and  sta¬ 
tionery  store,  fountain,  Frigidaire;  living-rooniB 
adjoining;  stock,  fixtures,  good  will,  $500  cash. 
ADVERTISER  6532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  large  farm,  good  buildings, 
with  or  without  stock.  BOX  542,  Carmel, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  five-room  cottage,  cobble¬ 
stone  chimney  and  porch,  electricity,  garage, 
half  acre;  furnished;  $2,600,  cash  $1,200;  75 
miles  from  New  York  City.  SMITH,  Burling- 
ham,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— /Two  bungalows  with  *4  acre  land 
each,  adjoining,  4  and  5  rooms  with  baths, 
electricity;  brook;  two  minutes  from  village, 
near  large  lake  with  boating  and  fishing;  bar¬ 
gain  if  sold  together  or  will  sell  separately. 
GEORGE  G.  BRUNDAGE,  Owner,  Salisbury 
Mills,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  chicken  farm,  6-rooin  house, 
45  miles  New  York  City;  10  acres  or  more. 
C.  JOHNSON,  590  E.  136th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  for  sale  in  Worcester  County,  Md.;  70 
acres  cleared,  70  acres  in  timber;  splendid  lo¬ 
cation,  at  a  sacrifice  price;  reason  for  selling, 
sickness;  if  interested  write  ADVERTISER 
6492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous  j 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

GLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOE  F. 

WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon  de 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  l.A.NE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 

TWO  NO.  1  Lane  portable  saw-mills,  now  in 
use.  for  sale  cheap;  going  out  of  business. 
HARRY  B.  HICKS,  East  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  prices  on  our  pure  clover  honey, 
five-pound  pails,  $1;  34-oz.  jars,  55  cents; 
pound  jars,  25  cents;  midgets,  75  cents  per 
dozen.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buekland, 
Mass. 

BOARDERS  wanted.  MAPLECREST  FARM, 
Cottekill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fairbanks-Morse,  32-v.,  3*4  k.w. 

lighting  plant,  complete  with  batteries,  lamps 
and  dimmer  for  poultry;  perfect  condition  and 
cheap.  II.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

HONEY,  fine  quality  clover  Autumn  flower  blend 
$5  per  60  lbs.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  —  Farm  home,  all  conveniences; 

bathing,  fishing.  “TERRACROFT,”  Mrs. 

Burr  Dewey,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

WANTED — Boarders,  farm  home,  Pocono  Moun¬ 
tains.  NATHAN  SOUTH W O RTH,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 

WANTED — Fordson  tractor.  W.  L.  VANDER- 
IIOOF ,  942  Springfield  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

7 he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

Gadfly  Grubs  in  Sheep 


It’s  the 


that  Saves  the 


From  a  flock  of  55  sheep  we  have  lost 
12  within  the  past  six  weeks.  We  believe 
that  11  of  the  cases  have  been  due  to 
grubs  in  .their  heads.  In  some  cases  we 
have  found  the  grub,  as  it  has  crawled 
out  after  the  death  of  the  sheep.  The 
animals’  noses  run,  and  they  die  very 
suddenly,  usually  appearing  to  be  either 
blind  or  to  have  weak  knees.  Sometimes 
they  will  bleat  very  sharply  just  before 
death.  We  are  quite  inexperienced  sheep- 
raisers  and  would  like  to  know  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  presence  of  grubs,  when  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months  the  flies,  or  what¬ 
ever  insects  they  may  be,  lay  the  eggs. 

Columbus  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  L.  K. 

The  grubs  referred  to  are  deposited  in 
the  embryo  state  by  the  sheep  gadfly 
( Oestrus  ovis)  when  the  sheep  are  on 
pasture  in  Summer.  The  fly  does  not  de¬ 
posit  eggs  in  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils, 
as  is  commonly  believed.  The  fly  is  small, 
yellowish-gray  in  color  and  larger  than  a 
housefly.  The  body  is  covered  with  short, 
flue  hair.  The  abdomen  has  five  rings. 
The  under  side  of  the  head  is  white.  The 
embryo  larva  or  grub  is  provided  with 
two  booklets,  by  means  of  which  it  gradu¬ 
ally  works  its  way  up  the  nostril  and 
into  a  frontal  sinus  or  cavity.  There  it 
passes  the  larval  state,  which  requires  10 
months.  It  then  passes  out  to  the  ground, 
where  it  burrows,  passes  through  the 
pupal  stage,  which  lasts  four  to  six  weeks, 
and  then  emerges  as  a  fly  to  carry  on  the 
pestiferous  work  of  its  kind. 

When  sheep  hear  the  flies  buzzing  they  j 
stampede,  or  thrust  the  nose  into  the 
ground,  or  under  the  belly  of  another 
sheep,  and  also  strike  at  the  nose  with  a 
hind  foot  to  rid  themselves  of  the  flies. 
In  the  sinus  the  larva  attaches  itself  to 
the  mucous  lining  membrane  and  causes 
such  irritation  that  mucus  flows  from  the 
nostrils  and  is  sometimes  stained  with 
Mood.  When  many  grubs  are  present  the 
flow  of  mucus  is  profuse  and  the  sheep 
may  lose  appetite,  cough,  sneeze,  toss  the 
head  and  become  so  weak  that  it  goes 
down  and  dies.  In  most  instances,  how¬ 
ever.  death  is  due  to  a  combination  of 
causes,  including  gadfly  irritation. 

The  only  successful  method  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  grubs  is  to  trephine  the  skull  and 
pick  out  the  parasites  with  forceps.  That 
is  seldom  attempted.  It  is  more  practical 
to  attempt  prevention  of  larvae  depositing 
by  keeping  pine-tar  smeared  upon  the 
noses  of  'sheep  during  the  entire  season 
of  fly  attacks.  To  accomplish  that  shep¬ 
herds  often  square  a  log,  bore  large  holes 
in  it  with  an  augur,  fill  the  holes  with 
salt  and  then  daub  pine  tar  around  the 
holes  so  that  it  will  get  onto  the  nose 
when  the  sheep  lick  the  salt.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  till  a  trough  with  salt  and 
cover  it  with  a  thick  board  in  which  large 
holes  have  been  bored.  The  holes  should, 
if  possible,  be  made  wide  on  the  outside 
and  taper  inward.  A  mixture  of  pine  tar 
and  crude  carbolic  acid  or  oil  of  eucalyp¬ 
tus  may  be  more  effective  than  plain  pine 
tar  for' repelling  the  flies.  Some  shepherds 
say  they  have  had  fairly  good  results  by 
laying  down  the  infested  sheep,  turning 
up  the  nose  and  pouring  into  each  nostril 
in  turn  about  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  benzine  or  kerosene  and 
two  parts  of  machine  oil  or  olive  oil.  We 
have  not  much  faith  in  that  method  of 
treatment.  Keeping  the  flies  off  is  more 
important.  As  an  additional  preventive 
provide  a  darkened  shed  for  sheep  to  run 
to  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  fly  time, 
and  screen  the  doors  with  longs  strips  of 
burlap  kept  well  saturated  with  coal-tar 
dip  or  creosote. 

As  you  have  not  had  much  experience 
in  sheep  management,  we  wish  next  to 
advise  that  when  a  sheep  dies  it  should 
at  once  be  opened  to  determine,  if  possi¬ 
ble.  the  exact  cause  of  death.  If  healthy 
sheep  are  slaughtered  now  and  then  for 
home  meat  supply,  which  is  a  good  plan, 
one  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
appearance  of  the  internal  organs  in  their 
normal  or  healthy  condition.  Then  it  is 
easy  to  notice  any  departure  from  the 
normal  condition  when  a  sheep  has  died. 
The  post-mortem  examination,  however, 
should  not  be  delayed,  as  changes  quickly 
occur  after  death  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  those  caused  by  disease, 
i  Had  you  opened  the  sheep  that  died  we 
think  you  would  have  found  their  intes¬ 
tines  studded  with  the  bunches  or  nodes 
characteristic  of  nodular  disease  of  the 
intestines,  caused  by  a  worm,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  cure.  That  disease  may 
be  a  contributing  cause  of  death  when 
associated  with  the  presence  of  gadfly 
grubs  and  stomach  worms  or  tapeworms. 
We  think  it  quire  likely  that  the  sheep 
were  infested  with  worms,  as  they  were 
in  a  thin  condition,  which  may  not  have 
been  induced  entirely  by  gadfly  grubs. 

a.  s.  A. 


THE  "Caterpillar”  Tractor’s 
track  is  the  magic  fuel  savet 
.  .  .  for  there’s  00  fuel  wasted 
in  slipping.  It  rides  the  surface 
with  a  sure,  broad-footed  grip 
that  doesn’t  sink  in  .  .  .  doesn’t 
pack  the  soil.  Hundreds  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  fuel  saved  each  year  by 
the  famous  track  principle! 

Over  soft  spots  .  .  .  wet  spots 
9  •  •  this  wide  track  carries  the 


"Caterpillar”  •  .  .  plowing  early 
•  .  .  harvesting  late.  Saving  men, 
money  and  minutes  on  thousands 
of  modern,  profitable  farms. 

•  .  •  and  here’s  why 

The  track  doesn't  move  on  the 
ground !  The  "Caterpillar”  may 
be  moving  ahead  at  three  miles 
an  hour  .  •  •  and  the  top  of  the 
track  will  travel  at  six  miles  an, 
hour  and  the  bottom  not  at  alL 
It’s  the  sure,  firm,  motionless 
track  that  saves  the  fuel  and 
wear. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 
Sales  Offices?  Peoria,  Illinois;  50  Church  Street, 
New  York;  San  Leandro,  Calif. 

Holt  Combined  Harvesters 
Russell  Road  Machinery  "Caterpillar”  Tractors 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Dnrability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

I  PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  18*2 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


mean  a  profit 


on  summer 
grain-feeding  ? 

Cutting  down  summer  feeding 
expense  according  to  local  milk 
or  cream  prices  endangers  your 
year’s  profits.  Summer  grain¬ 
feeding  with  Linseed  Meal  is 
part  of  a  year-round  plan  of 
Feeding  Management  that  works 
in  any  good  dairy  district.  Get 
our  free  Summer  Feeding  book 
—whether  you  buy  ready-mixed 
feeds  or  mix  your  own. 

Mail  the  coupon. 


MILKING  RATION 
on  abundant  pasture  (not 
earliest  spring  grass ) 
Ground  Corn,  Homi¬ 
ny,  or  Barley....400  lbs. 

Ground  Oats  . 300  lbs. 

Wheat  Bran  . 100  lbs. 

Linseed  Meal  . 100  lbs. 

Feed  1  lb.  per  day  for 
each  5  or  6  lbs.  of  milk 
(to  good  producers  only) 
If  your  feed  dealer  does 
batch  mixing,  hand  him 
this  formula. 


Look  fot 
Linseed 
Meal  on 
the  label 
of  ready- 
mixed 
feeds. 


Linseed  Meal 
Educational  Committee 
Fine  Arts  Bldg., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  free  Summer  Feeding  Booklet  No.  J-6. 

Name . . . . . . 

Address . . . . — 


THE 

UNADILLA 

SILO 

lightens  work 
saves  time 
is  safer 

Makes  Perfect  Ensilage 
Endures  for  a  Lifetime 

Write  for  free  catalog.  Dis¬ 
count  for  cash  and  early 
orders.  Terms  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  price*  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  B1GL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


'Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
cs  save 
ifts. 

:  for  , 

~at-  ■ 
to- 


Whaal  Pa 


a  o  cim  c» .  Quincy,  HI* 
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Late  Tulips  Make  a  Fine  Display 
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Lessons  from  an  Orchard  Site  Survey  in  the  Carlot  Counties  of  Pennsylvania 


By  R.  H.  Sudds 


REE  years  ago,  about  40  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  of  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  met  at  Winchester,  Va.,  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  what  was  wrong  with  the 
of  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah  Val- 
this  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  a 
survey  of  this  area,  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
causes  of  success  and  failure  during  the  previous 
live  years,  would  be  of  great  value,  since  this  period 

one  in  this  region,  and  one  in 
few  orchards  had  made  large 


apple  industry 
ley  region.  At 


the 
and 
per- 
500 

almost  15,000 
were  studied  for 
1925.  In  Penn- 
including  2,500  acres, 


of  this 
by  the 
Agricul- 
entitled 


had  been  a  critical 
which  only  a  very 
financial  returns. 

This  survey  was  made  in  1926  by  three  of 
four  Valley  States— Virginia,  West  Virginia 
Pennsylvania.  Maryland  did  not  choose  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  this  survey  at  this  time.  Approximately 
different  apple  orchards  comprising 
acres  of  trees  15  years  old  or  older 
the  five-year  period  from  1921  to 
sylvania  alone,  100  orchards, 
were  visited  and  inspected  by  members 
of  the  Departments  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Horticulture  of  ^  the 
('ollege  in  Adams,  Franklin  and  (  um- 
berland  counties;  the  writer  aiding  in 
this  survey  in  Adams  and  Franklin 
and  conducting  alone  the  work  in  Cum¬ 
berland  County.  In  this  whole  section 
of  the  State,  the  apple  industry  is  still 
almost  entirely  on  a  carlot  shipping 
basis.  Care  was  taken  to  select  or¬ 
chards  which  would  give  an  accurate 
cross-section  of  the  regional  situation, 
so  that  all  sorts  of  orchards  were  in¬ 
cluded,  ranging  from  excellent  through 
indifferent  to  those  which  could  only 
be  classed  as  poor. 

While  the  final  summaries 
survey  have  been  published 
United  States  Department  of 
ture  as  Technical  Bulletin  54, 

“Factors  Influencing  the  Yield  of  Ap¬ 
ples  in  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah 
region  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,”  this  article  presents 
some  of  the  striking  points  as  seen  by 
the  writer.  It  would  be  well  to  point 
out  here  that  most  of  these  points  will 
be  found  applicable  in  any  orchard 
section  of  the  country,  even  though 
they  did  have  their  origin  within  the 
confines  of  a  more  or  less  limited  sec¬ 
tion. 

It  has  seemed  at  times  that  there 
has  been  a  tendency  in  eastern  apple- 
growing  to  forget  the  necessity  for  se¬ 
curing  yields  in  stressing  the  unques¬ 
tioned  importance  of  grade.  The  yield 
situation  showed  up  in  this  survey 
even  more  unfavorably  than  was  ex¬ 
pected,  although  the  information  gath¬ 
ered  in  this  respect  in  Pennsylvania 
at  least  was  nearly  always  based  on 
memory  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  It 
seems  as  if  most  of  our  Pennsylvania 
carlot  growers  try  to  forget  the  past 
season  and  its  memories  in  the  hope 
the  next  season  will  deal  more  kindly 
with  them. 

Out  of  the  total  of  nearly  500  or¬ 
chards  studied  in  the  Cumberland- 
Shenandoah  region  that  were  at  least 
15  years  old  in  1926,  the  average  yield 
for  five  years  from  1921  through  1925 
was  secured  from  441  blocks.  Nearly 
40  per  cent  of  these  averaged  only  one 
barrel  or  less  per  tree  per  year.  Al¬ 
most  one-third  of  this  40  per  cent 
yielded  only  a  half  barrel  or  less  per 
tree  per  year.  The  average  of  the  en¬ 
tire  441  blocks  was  but  1.2  barrels. 

Under  apple  price  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  during  this  five-year  period,  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
low  yield  was  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  do  more 
than  meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  orchard,  and 
it  is  probable  that  all  too  many  fell  short  of  even 
this  return.  Slightly  over  21  per  cent  of  the  441 
blocks  had  an  annual  tree  yield  of  more  than  two 
barrels,  and  but  6  per  cent  yielded  more  than  three 
barrels.  While  it  is  possible  that  conditions  have 
improved  to  some  extent  in  this  region,  the  increase 
would  probably  make  little  change  in  these  figures. 
Since  the  first  few  days  of  the  survey  indicated  that 
low  yields  rather  than  low  prices  were  primarily 
the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  in  this  section,  it  was 
decided  to  study  in  detail  the  conditions  causing 
these  low  yields. 

In  every  year  of  the  five  included,  some  damage 
was  reported  as  due  to  freezing  and  frosts.  This 
varied  from  practically  a  total  loss  in  1921  in  some 
parts  of  the  valley  to  minor  losses  in  1924  in  a 
small  proportion  of  the  orchards.  Nearly  all  the 
Pennsylvania  growers  remembered  the  big  freeze  of 
March,  1921,  when  about  every  orchard  in  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  suffered  heavy  damage  and  about 
three-fourths  of  those  in  the  Pennsylvania  survey 
were  more  or  less  injured.  Accompanying  the  freez¬ 
ing  temperature  were  high  westerly  winds,  and  or¬ 
chards  with  good  air  drainage  which  were  seldom 
subject  to  frost  but  which  were  exposed  to  the 
sweeping  winds  were  severely  injured  in  bud,  some 


suffering  a  total  loss  of  that  year’s  crop.  One 
grower  in  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  pulled  through  a  full 
crop  due  to  his  luck  or  foresight  in  being  located 
ejose  in  the  lee  slope  of  a  somewhat  horseshoe¬ 
shaped  mountain  which  forced  the  cold  wind  to 
cross  high  above  his  orchard. 

Temperature  conditions  in  1922  were  again  un¬ 
favorable,  when  about  half  of  the  orchards  visited 
reported  frost  damage.  In  1923  the  loss  from  frost 
in  Pennsylvania  was  almost  negligible,  but  in  the 
Shenandoah  region,  the  losses  were  heavier  than  in 
1922.  This  is  explained,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
fact  that  as  one  goes  north  90  miles  at  the  same 
elevation  above  sea  level,  or  as  one  goes  400  feet 
higher  up  the  mountain,  trees  generally  blossom  four 
days  later.  Before  the  blossoms  open  they  are  usual¬ 
ly  less  liable  to  frost  injury  than  at  full  bloom  or 
later.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
the  damage  from  frost  should  be  somewhat  greater 
in  the  Shenandoah  than  in  the  Cumberland  portion 
of  this  region,  as  the  bloom  nearly  always  occurs 
earlier  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

In  1925  about  one-fourth  of  the  Pennsylvania  or¬ 
chards  reported  frost  damage,  and  again  the  loss 


below  the  woodlot  had  never  been  severely  injured 
by  the  same  agent.  Natural  frost  pockets  may  also 
be  found  on.  sites  averaging  excellent  so  far  as  air 
drainage  is  concerned.  Other  sites  on  the  relatively 
flat  floors  of  the  valleys  were  not  necessarily  subject 
to  frost.  There  were  several  such  orchards  which 
one  would  class  at  first  as  undesirable  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  yet  these  blocks  produced  their  fruit  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  their  hillside  rivals.  However,  these  par¬ 
ticular  valley  orchards  were  in  reality  provided  with 
excellent  air  drainage ;  the  land  sloped  gradually 
but  consistently  to  points  a  mile  or  so  away  which 
were  from  50  to  100  feet  below  them.  This  seemed 
to  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  draw  off  the  cold 
air.  During  a  still  night  when  frost  is  threatening 
the  air  temperature  50  feet  above  the  ground 
be  as  much  as  10  degrees  warmer  than  that 
the  ground  surface.  When  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  air  to  move  lower  along  a  slope,  this  warm 

This  warming  effect  is  usually 
more  than  500  or  600  feet  above 


may 

near 


Yield  is  secured  in  these  particular  C  umberland-Shena  ndoah  York  Imperial  trees  hy 
fertilizing.  Row  at  right  is  fertilized ;  row  at  left  is  unfed. 


A  York  Imperial  tree  which  barely  equalled  the  low  per  tree  average  of  the  Cumber- 
la  ud-Sh enandoah  Valley  region.  This  tree  is  partly  defoliated  by  apple-cedar  rust,  as 
is  Ren  Davis  row  in  background.  This  mountain  orchard  is  on  a  good  site,  provided 
with  excellent  air  drainage,  and  protected  from  strong  west  winds  by  the  mountain  in 
the  rear.  Removal  of  red  cedars  on  the  mountain  and  fertilizing  are  its  chief  needs. 


was  slightly  heavier  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
Even  in  1926,  the  year  of  this  survey,  when  growth 
conditions  were  more  than  usually  favorable,  one  of 
the  Pennsylvania  sections  reported  one-eighth  of 
the  orchards  as  suffering  from  frost  damage.  In 
other  years  than  1921,  the  study  of  weather  damage 
was  complicated  by  losses  from  freezing  as  well  as 
from  frost.  A  fellow  member  of  the  party  inspected 
one  large  orchard  in  which  these  two  types  of  dam¬ 
age  were  clearly  illustrated.  A  severe  freeze  in  late 
Winter,  accompanied  by  a  high  wind,  destroyed  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  blossom  buds  in  the 
upper  third  of  this  orchard  where  the  elevation  was 
about  300  feet  above  the  nearby  valley.  During 
the  Spring,  a  heavy  frost  injured  many  blossoms  in 
the  lower  third  of  the  orchard  where  the  land  was 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  valley.  Almost  all  of  the 
fruit  in  this  orchard  for  that  year  was  borne  by  the 
trees  fortunate  enough  to  be  standing  in  the  central 
third  belt. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that,  just  be¬ 
cause  an  orchard  is  located  on  a  hillside,  it  is  free 
from  frost,  and  likewise,  because  another  orchard  is 
in  a  valley,  the  latter  must  be  unduly  familiar  with 
frost.  The  writer  is  reminded  of  one  instance  in 
which  an  orchard  lying  on  a  moderately  sloping  hill¬ 
side  was  completely  divided  in  the  middle  across  the 
slope  by  a  dense  belt  of  high  forest  trees  and  under¬ 
growth.  Forest  damage  was  severe  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  belt,  yet  that  part  of  the  orchard 


air  takes  its  place, 
limited  to  not  much 
the  valley  floor. 

Some  of  the  most  unprofitable  orchards  studied 
had  excellent  air  drainage  due  to  their  high  elevation 
above  the  surrounding  country,  but 
were  so  exposed  and  windswept  that 
their  particular  losses  were  due  to 
Winter  freezing.  Ofitside  of  Winter 
freezing,  these  sites  were  handicapped 
in  effecting  spraying,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  usual  orchard  operations. 
Loss  of  fruit  because  of  wind  whipping 
the  branches  at  blossoming  and  fruit 
ripening  times  carried  on  the  reduction 
of  the  crop  still  further.  Since  the 
prevailing  wind  in  this  region  is  west¬ 
erly,  orchards  with  an  eastern  expos¬ 
ure  reported  somewhat  less  loss  in 
general  for  this  five-year  period. 

It  was  noted  that  orchards  exposed 
to  the  strong  draft  of  cold  air  coming 
from  mountain  gaps  were  liable  to 
suffer  severe  losses  by  freezing.  Tin- 
effect  of  this  cold  air  stream  was 
noted  even  as  far  as  a  mile  from  the 
mouth  of  the  gap.  Orchards  just 
slightly  out  of  the  line  of  this  cold 
draft  were  safe  so  far  as  this  particu¬ 
lar  source  of  loss  was  concerned. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blossoms  during  a  frost  was 
a  very  important  factor  in  determining 
the  degree  of  damage.  A  study  made 
by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
in  connection  with  this  survey  showed 
that  if  the  period  between  February  7 
and  March  21  was  abnormally  warm, 
the  chances  were  fairly  good  that  the 
crop  in  that  particular  year  would  be 
below  normal.  The  warm  weather  hav¬ 
ing  started  the  buds,  they  were  much 
more  susceptible  to  frost  injury.  If. 
during  this  same  period,  the  weather 
was  colder  than  the  average,  the  yield 
was  usually  good.  This  study  of  the 
weather  damage  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  conducting  the  survey 
that  effective  elevation  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  was  one  of  the  car¬ 
dinal  points  of  a  successful  orchard  in 
this  region.  Because  of  poor  air  drain¬ 
age  or  too  great  exposure,  certain  or¬ 
chards  will  never  be  profitable  over  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  These 
poorly  located  orchards  will  seldom 
have  a  crop  when  apples  are  selling 
for  attractive  prices  and  will  be  very 
liable  to  produce  their  best  in  years 
when  excessive  production  makes  ap¬ 
ples  a  slow  moving  commodity. 

The  soil  factor  is  also  of  importance 
in  the  selection  of  orchard  sites,  al¬ 
though  it  had  been  almost  totally  ne¬ 
glected  in  some  of  these  orchards.  In 
an  effort  to  provide  the  best  air  drain¬ 
age  possible,  some  rather  poor  land  was  planted- 
much  of  it  being  subject  to  severe  washing.  This 
condition  may  have  resulted  in  severe  gullying  and 
loss  of  fertility  either  before  or  after  the  trees  were 
planted.  This  lost  fertility  is  hard  to  restore  once 
the  trees  are  established.  While  the  members  of 
the  survey  are  not  prepared  to  say  off-hand  that  all 
orchard  land  must  be  of  an  unusually  high  grade, 
since  some  good  orchards  were  situated  on  indif¬ 
ferent  land,  it  is  agreed  that  any  reasonable  effort 
spent  in  improving  the  soil,  particularly  before  plant¬ 
ing,  is  .worth  careful  consideration,  and  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  maintain  or  build  up  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  in  the  case  of  the  established  or- 
( hard.  This  may  mean  fertilizers,  cover  crops,  an 
improved  growth  of  grass  in  the  sod  orchard,  or 
some  other  detail  of  orchard  management,  yet  this 
phase  must  be  improved  in  many  of  these  poor  or¬ 
chards  if  they  are  to  climb  out  of  the  red  ink  side  of 
the  ledger. 

Many  of  the  orchards  reported  damage  from  hail 
at  some  time  during  the  years  covered  by  the  sur¬ 
vey,  and  some  suffered  loss  more  than  once.  Those 
orchards  located  near  mountain  gaps  seemed  to  suf¬ 
fer  especially.  There  are  probably  other  areas 
equally  liable  to  damage  because  of  topographic 
conditions,  but  to  determine  these  would  require  a 
more  intensive  study  than  was  possible  at  this  time. 
Every  fruit  grower  should  note  the  extent  of  each 
hailstorm  in  his  vicinity  to  determine  the  probable 
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danger  of  any  site  which  he  has  in  mind  for  future 

^Tlie  writer  and  a  member  of  the  college  staff 
conducted  a  similar  survey  in  1927  in  York  Co.,  Pa., 
iust  east  of  Adams,  Franklin  and  Cumberland  coun- 
Les  studying  about  30  orchards  of  the  same  types 
as  were  included  the  year  before.  This  second  sur- 
vov  had  no  effect  on  any  of  the  conclusions  resulting 
from  the  previous  year,  other  than  to  strengthen  the 
principal  idea  that  yield  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  orchard  success  or  failure  under 
c-ur  conditions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  no  mention 
of  the  mentality  of  fruit  growing  or.  in  other  words, 
proper  pruning  and  spraying.  While  these  need 
c(  nsiderable  improvement  in  many  cases,  defects  of 
this  nature  can  be  corrected  after  the  orchard  is  in 
hearing  or  else  before.  Likewise,  other  errors  in 
management  can  usually  be  altered  at  any  time. 
However,  mistakes  made  in  choosing  the  site  are 
permanent  and  orchards  which  will  not  average 
juore  than  one  barrel  per  tree  per  year  because  of 
their  site  are  hepeless  under  present  conditions  in 
M>ite  of  the  best  of  care  exercised  in  their  manage¬ 
ment.  To  get  a  good  yield  requires  a  good  orchard 

site. 

Battery  Brooding 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

HATCHERYMEN  have  been  quick  to  realize  the 
advantages  of  battery  brooding  for  holding  sur- 
nlus  chicks,  and  practically  every  up-to-date  liatcli- 
erv  is  equipped  with  some  type  of  a  battery.  Com¬ 
mercial  poultrymen  in  many  sections  are  also  finding 
the  battery  a  very  convenient  piece  ot  equipment, 
nml  batterv  brooders  have  been  used  on  many  farms 
iii  Yew  Jersey  for  the  past  two  or  three  >eais.  In 
most  instances  the  plan  is  to  keep  the  chicks  in 
batteries  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  and  then 
transfer  them  to  brooder  stoves,  separating  the 
cockerels  and  pullets  at  that  time.  A 
few  more  progressive  individuals  are 
earning  tjie  birds  for  eight  weeks  in 
l  he  batteries  and  then  transferring  the 
pullets  to  the  range  and  the  cockerels 
to  the  market  as  broilers.  This  latter 
plan  eliminates  the  care  of  brooder 
stoves  and  simplifies  brooding  to  a  very 
marked  extent. 

The  advantages  of  carrying  on  all  of 
the  brooder  operations  in  the  battery 
are  quite  numerous,  as  for  instance 
the  prevention  of  disease,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  crowding  and  chilling,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  toe-picking  and  tail-picking, 
the  saving  of  fuel  and  equipment  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  saving  of  worry 
about  the  chicks.  Battery  chicks  will 
almost  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
years  of  experience  are  not  necessary 
for  the  proper  brooding  of  chicks  under 
battery  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
battery  management  is  the  proper 
hardening  off  of  the  birds  and  their 
care  for  a  few  days  after  their  removal 
from  the  battery.  The  practice  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  is  to 
start  the  chicks  at  a  temperature  of 
about  95  degrees  and  then  lower  this 
five  degrees  each  week  until  the  chicks 
are  kept  at  room  temperature  or  from 
65  to  75  degrees.  They  are  maintained 
at  this  until  seven  or  eight  weeks  of 
age  when  they  are  removed  from  the 
battery.  The  cockerels  are  kept  in  for  a  week  or 
two  longer,  although  after  10  weeks  of  age,  they 
should  be  removed.  If  properly  fed,  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels  will  average  1%  or  2  lbs.  at  that  age,  and  be 
in  splendid  shape  for  the  market. 

The  hardening  of  the  pullets  is  best  accomplished 
in  the  type  of  battery  shown  in  the  illustration.  This 
battery  is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  located  in  the 
center.  The  desired  temperature  is  maintained  un¬ 
der  the  pipes,  and  the  chicks  have  the  choice  of  re¬ 
maining  there  or  coming  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
battery  where  the  temperature  is  lower.  This  is 
in  effect,  hot  and  cold  room  brooding  in  miniature, 
and  such  brooding  is  fundamentally  sound.  The 
battery  should  be  kept  in  a  room  free  of  draughts 
but  easily  ventilated.  Aside  from  those  two  re¬ 
quirements  the  room  may  be  the  cellar  of  the  house, 
the  basement  of  the  barn,  an  old  garage  or  even  an 
end  of  a  laying-house.  The  important  thing  is  the 
temperature  under  the  pipes.  If  the  temperature  is 
correct  there  the  room  temperature  will  take  care 
of  itself. 

Aside  from  the  problem  of  heat  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  to  do  in  the  management  of  chicks  in  batteries. 
One  essential  feature  is  to  keep  the  room  relatively 
dark.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  habit  of  tail-picking 
will  develop  and  a  heavy  mortality  is  quite  likely 
to  occur.  Cleaning  should  be  a  daily  chore  as  well 
as  the  filling  of  the  feed  and  water  pans.  Feeding 
uiay  start  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  removed  from 
the  incubator.  This  may  seem  peculiar  in  view  of 
past  recommendations  to  withhold  feed  from  chicks 
but  the  feed  is  on  the  outside  of  the  cage  and  the 
chicks  consume  very  little  until  they  really  become 
hungry  and  start  to  look  for  something  to  eat.  As 
soon  as  they  feel  the  need  for  nourishment,  they 
will  search  until  the  food  is  found. 

ihe  feeding  of  battery  chicks  is  without  doubt  the 
easiest  part  of  the  entire  system.  An  all-mash  ra- 
*s  used  and  it  does  not  have  to  be  supplemented 
vith  green  food,  grain,  oyster  shell,  or  grit.  The 
oil  owing  mixture  will  give  good  results :  50  lbs. 
^'  ound  yellow  corn,  10  lbs.  wheat  bran,  10  lbs.  flour 
middlings,  10  lbs.  pinhead  oats,  10  lbs.  meat  scrap 
7°  Per  cent  protein),  5  lbs.  dried  skim-milk,  3  lbs. 
steamed  bonemeal,  1  lb.  salt,  1  lb.  cod-liver  oil. 
this  is  given  to  the  chicks  at  the  start  and  is  al- 
ays  kept  before  them.  When  the  pullets  are  trans¬ 


ferred  to  the  range,  regular  grain  and  mash  grow¬ 
ing  rations  are  used  and  grit  and  green  food  pro¬ 
vided.  The  broilers  never  receive  any  hard  grain. 
Their  ration  is  improved  after  the  sixth  week  by 
the  addition  of  10  per  cent  of  dried  skim-milk. 

Batteries  are  new,  but  their  possibilities  loom 
large.  The  early  January  hatched  pullets  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  came  through  in 
fine  shape,  and  the  broilers  were  shipped  from  the 
battery  directly  to  the  New  York  market.  Leghorn 
broilers  brought  from  45  to  52  cents  a  pound,  live 
weight.  These  figures  indicate  the  quality  of  the 
birds.  Batteries  are  proving  their  worth  where  they 
are  handled  properly,  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  about  their  future. 


Cost  of  Growing  Potatoes 

WHAT  does  it  cost  to  raise  potatoes?  Every 
grower  has  an  estimate.  He  knows  what  his 
cash  expenditures  amount  to,  but  his  estimates  of 
the  other  costs  are  less  definite.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  definite  figures,  a  survey  was  made  in 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  last  Winter  by  the  local  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  State  college.  Information  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  49  growers  in  a  dozen  communities.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  select  farms.  The  records 
may  or  may  not  be  average  costs.  Some  good  pro¬ 
ducing  farms  were  included,  and  records  were  also 
obtained  on  farms  that  had  low  yields.  The  total 
area  of  potatoes  on  the  49  farms  was  663  acres. 

The  average  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  potatoes 
and  putting  them  in  storage  was  $105.31.  Man 
labor  represents  30  per  cent  of  the  total,  being  79 
hours  at  40  cents  an  hour.  This  is  approximately 
eight  10-hour  days.  Ninety-four  hours  of  horse 
labor  was  required,  at  17%  cents  an  hour.  The  use 
of  equipment  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  an 
hour  for  horse-drawn  implements  and  the  use  of 
tractors  was  charged  at  $1  an  hour. 

Man,  horse,  equipment  and  tractor  costs  repre- 


Another  Farm  Lily  Pond 

A  CONCRETE  lily  pond  with  goldfish  in  it  is  the 
latest  addition  to  our  lawn.  We  have  lots  of 
different  flowers,  shrubbery  and  evergreens,  but  the 
greatest  attraction  is  the  concrete  pond  of  fishes. 
We  had  the  goldfish  in  it  up  to  real  cold  weather, 
when  we  took  them  out  and  put  them  in  a  bowl  on 
a  table  in  t lie  house.  We  had  different  varieties  in 
the  pond.  We  caught  a  few  suckers,  a  few  minnows 
and  a  few  sunfisli,  and  put  them  with  the  goldfish, 
and  they  seemed  happy,  together.  We  had  only  a 
few  goldfish,  so  we  bought  some  more  small  goldfish 
and  put  them  in  and  soon  some  were  missing  and 
before  long  we  saw  the  big  ones  eat  the  little  ones. 
It  is  best  to  have  only  about  one  size. 

This  pond  is  about  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top  and  about  2%  ft.  deep  in  the  center.  The  sides 
are  about  six  inches  thick  and  slant  in  toward  the 
center  at  the  bottom.  The  top  is  about  eight  inches 
higher  than  the  lawn.  The  bottom  of  this  pond  is 
filled  with  earth  about  10  inches,  and  on  top  of  this 
is  about  two  inches  of  clean  sand.  In  the  center  we 
planted  a  water  lily  and  around  the  edge  we  planted 
about  half  a  dozen  bulrushes.  We  partly  drained  the 
pond  weekly  and  put  fresh  water  in  with  a  hose, 
and  the  fish  seemed  to  thrive. 

Another  attraction  in  our  lawn  is  a  hollow  log 
with  two  mounted  young  skunks  and  a  hawk  in  it. 
The  skunks  and  hawk  I  purchased  at  an  auction 
sale  for  a  few  cents.  This  log  is  hollow,  about  20 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  four  feet  long,  with 
the  outer  end  boarded  shut  so  as  to  make  it  dark. 
This  log  is  so  hidden  in  the  shrubbery  that  only  the 
open  end  is  partly  exposed  and  presents  a  real 
natural  appearance.  These  skunks  are  in  already 
about  ten  years  and  at  first  they  looked  so  natural 
that  many  thought,  at  first  sight  that  they  were 
really  alive.  The  hawk  is  in  a  year  now  and  is  so 
set  that  it  looks  as  though  he  had 
caught  one  of  these  skunks. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  c.  it.  bashore. 


A  Battery  Brooder  in  Operation.  Fig.  345 

sent  56  per  cent  or  about  one-half  of  the  total  cost 
of  production.  The  cost  varied  greatly  on  different 
farms.  The  lowest  cost  per  acre  was  $60.87,  and  the 
highest  $165.47.  The  cost  per  bushel  varied  from 
34  cents  to  $1.50. 

The  average  yield  of  the  seven  men  who  had  costs 
below  50  cents  was  234  bushels  and  the  eight  men 
whose  costs  were  84  cents  had  an  average  yield  of 
only  106  bushels,  or  one-half  of  the  low-cost  group. 
The  survey  showed  that  the  most  important  single 
factor  affecting  cost  per  bushel  was  yield  per  acre. 

Five  of  the  49  growers  did  not  spray  or  dust  their 
crops.  Two  of  these  five  did  not  treat  their  seed. 
The  man  who  had  the  lowest  yield  per  acre  (41 
bushels),  neither  treated  his  seed  nor  sprayed  or 
dusted ;  he  had  a  cost  per  bushel  of  $1.50,  the  high¬ 
est  of  the  49  growers. 

The  average  grower  used  536  lbs.  of  fertilizer  cost¬ 
ing  $9.36,  but  18  men  used  less  than  $6  worth  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre.  Their  yield  was  152  bushels  per 
acre,  while  14  men  who  spent  over  $12.50  per  acre 
for  fertilizer  had  a  yield  of  201  bushels. 

Man  labor  is  the  largest  single  item  of  cost  in 
producing  potatoes.  On  the  49  Steuben  County 
farms  it  represented  30  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 
The  average  grower  used  79  hours  of  man  labor  per 
acre,  but  15  men  used  less  than  70  hours  and  14 
men  90  or  more  per  acre.  The  14  men  who  used  over 
80  hours  per  acre  had  a  cost  of  13  cents  per  bushel 
more  than  their  neighbors  who  used  less  than  70 
hours  per  acre.  The  most  important  factor  affecting 
the  amount  of  labor  used  per  acre  was  whether  a 
man  had  a  sufficiently  large  acreage  to  make  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  labor.  It  didn’t  take  the  men  with 
over  15  acres  any  more  time  to  go  to  town  after 
spray  material  than  it  did  those  with  the  smaller 
acreages,  and  no  longer  on  the  larger  acreages  to 
get  the  sprayer  or  duster  ready  than  it  did  the  other 
men  having  fewer  acres  to  spray.  The  men  with 
over  15  acres  had  a  yield  of  183  bushels  or  11  bushels 
more  than  the  smaller  acreage  group,  and  produced 
their  crop  at  a  cost  of  eight  cents  less  per  bushel. 

Sixty-six  growers  in  Steuben  County  are  keeping 
cost  of  production  records  on  potatoes  this  year 
which  will  be  summarized  at  the  end  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  season.  These  records  will  afford  information 
on  this  interesting  subject.  wm,  s,  stempfle, 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Price  for  Cut  Flowers  at  Road¬ 
side  Stand 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  continued  in¬ 
terest  in  flowers  for  a  money  crop 
among  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  and  to 
help  many  who  are  just  beginning  in 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  work,  it 
seemed  as  though  others  would  be  glad 
to  hear  what  we  charge  for  our  flowers, 
and  how  large  to  make  the  bouquets. 
To  choose  the  many  flowers  suitable 
for  this  purpose  requires  both  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation,  before  branching 
out  too  heavily. 

Among  the  annuals,  which  may  be 
sown  early  in  the  Spring  or  started  in 
cold  frames,  hotbeds,  or  greenhouse, 
and  which  are  most  useful  to  us  are 
snapdragons,  first  of  all  for  popularity, 
almost  all  shades  and  heights.  Sweet 
peas  next,  I  think  ;  the  orchid-flowering 
varieties,  pink,  white  and  lavender,  be¬ 
ing  our  best  sellers,  although  we  do 
have  a  steady  and  fair  call  for  mixed, 
-ihe  ordinary  varieties  of  sweet  peas 
are  ordinary,  and  will  not  bring  a 
decent  price  for  the  labor  involved 
with  a  good  class  of  trade.  The  other 
annuals  are  fillers  and  make  good 
mixed  bouquets.  They  are :  Nigella,  marigolds  pop¬ 
pies,  Asters,  Calendula,  Matricaria,  Chrysanthemum 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Cilia,  strawflowers,  Chinese  for¬ 
get-me-nots  or  Cynoglossum,  Cosmos,  Centaurea 
eaudytuft,  larkspur,  Arctotis,  Anchusa,  Calliopsis 
pinks,  Didiscus,  Petunias,  Scabiosa,  Salpiglossis 
(these  last  two  are  also  very  popular),  stocks,  and 
a  long  list  of  others.  These  will  give  you  every 
color  that'  you  could  want. 

As  for  prices,  the  most  interesting  part  to  most  of 
us,  we  have  always  got  50  cents  a  bunch  for  sweet 
peas,  with  50  stems  in  a  bouquet.  We  use  Gypso- 
phila,  love-in-a-mist,  and  even  milkweed,  when  other 
gieeneiy  is  scarce  with  our  sweet  peas,  and  wrap 
them  in  a  wax  paper,  green  or  white.  These  are 
very  effective  and  a  sale  nearly  always  follows  if  a 
good-looking  basket  is  filled  with  them,  and  the 
salesman  can  see  the  lady  of  the  house.  The  frag¬ 
rance  and  delicate  colorings,  with  the  frosty  paper 
and  green  fern  is  almost  too  much  for  a  flower-lover 
to  pass  by.  For  the  other  annuals  the  usual  price 
is  50  cents  also.  But  these  flowers  we  make  into 
bouquets  about  15  or  18  inches  in  diameter,  when 
held  tightly  at  the  base  of  the  stems  and  allowed 
to  droop  naturally.  Of  course  the  combinations  are 
numberless,  and  some  lovely  effects  can  be  had  with 
a  little  practice. 

Use  Nigella  and  yellow  snapdragon  with  a  little 
Gypsophila  and  see  what  a  beautiful  thing  you  have. 
The  perennial  Gypsophila  is  practically  indispensable 
to  the  grower  of  cut  flowers.  We  use  it  with  nearly 
everything.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have  several 
plantings  of  annual  baby’s-breath  if  you  are  to  have 
the  lovely  airy  grace  of  this  flower  to  give  your 
bouquets  a  dainty  look.  Mullein  pinks  (Agros’tem- 
ma),  with  Delphinium  and  baby’s-breath  is  a  good 
way  to  use  that  rather  difficult  cerise  color  of  the 
pinks. 

The  prices  for  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  tulips  and  the 
other  bulbous  plants  are  rather  more  complicated  to 
decide.  This  is  the  first  year  that  we  have  had 
either  Gladioli  or  Dahlias,  but  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  who  runs  a  roadside  flower  stand  prices  hers 
at  $1  per  dozen  and  up,  depending  on  the  value  of 
the  bulb.  Her  glads  are  always  of  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity  and  colors,  and  she  is  an  adept  at  arranging. 
We  have  always  had  $1  per  dozen  for  tulips  at 
Memorial  Day,  but  have  sold  them  at  75c  when  they 
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were  too  early  or  late.  It  is  not  possible 
to  make  a  set  price  for  these  things,  as 
the  quality,  demand  and  circumstances 
have  so  much  to  do  with  it. 

Usually  folks  who  can  afford  to  buy 
flowers  can  also  afford  to  pay  a  fair 
price,  and  we  generally  charge  that  sort 
of  price.  But  if  someone  not  so  well  off 
desires  them,  we  have  a  price  for  them, 
and  charge  the  difference  to  good  will. 

1  should  think  a  fair  price  for  Dahlias 
would  be  about  75  cents  a  dozen  for  the 
more  ordinary  kinds,  with  better  prices 
for  the  choicer  varieties.  I  consider  that 
only  the  small  pompons  and  single  ones 
are  desirable  for  a  cut  flower,  but  there 
are  many  others  who  consider  the  large 
show  Dahlias  much  more  desirable. 

As  for  the  perennials,  their  prices  are 
varied  also.  The  florists  in  this  vicinity 
get  $1.50  a  dozen  for  Delphiniums,  but 
we  have  never  charged  over  75  cents,  al¬ 
though  our  Delphiniums  were  about  as 
choice  as  any  grown  around  here.  Can¬ 
terbury  bells  and  foxglove  are  in  much 
Ihe  same  class,  but  the  smaller  peren¬ 
nials  such  as  Gaillardia,  Achillea,  An- 
themis,  Sweet  William,  Aquilegia,  Py- 
rethrum,  Iberis,  etc.,  we  make  into  bou¬ 
quets  about  the  same  as  the  annuals.  To 
ihose  new  to  this  game,  Statiee  is  an¬ 
other  filler,  much  like  Gypsophila  in  ef¬ 
fect,  that  is  rather  neglected  by  most 
amateur  growers. 

This  lady  acquaintance  of  mine  who 
has  the  flower  stand  is  very  artistic,  and 
very  earnest  in  the  work  she  has  chosen. 
She  studies  all  Winter  at  anything  that 
may  have  a  bearing  on  her  work,  such 
as  funeral  designs,  wedding  decorations 
and  bouquets,  latest  points  on  annual 
growing,  etc.  She  has  told  me  that  she 
doubles  her  business  each  year,  and  she 
has  been  at  it  now  for  about  six  years. 
She  makes  beautiful  baskets  over  vases 
and  globes  and  pottery,  and  all  these 
things  make  her  flower  shop  so  much 
more  inviting. 

There  are  so  many  possibilities  in  this 
work,  especially  for  women,  and  men  who 
perhaps  are  not  well  or  strong  enough 
for  more  exacting  labor.  We  only  scratch 
the  surface  of  it,  as  we  have  not  the 
time  to  go  too  deeply  into  too  many  side 
lines.  mks.  R.  a.  b. 

Maine. 


A  Maine  Boy’s  Pig  Project 

Last  Spring  “Bob-’  Schoppe,  Auburn, 
Me.,  son  of  W.  F.  Schoppe,  former  poul¬ 
try  instructor  at  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  wanted  to  be  in  chib  work  but  no 
club  was  near.  lie  appealed  to  County 
Agent  C.  L.  Eastman  and  a  way  was 
found.  A  man  interested  in  boys  bought 
two  pigs  for  Bob,  taking  a  promissory 
note,  and  the  boy  took  the  pigs. 

There  was  a  White  Chester  and  a 
Berkshire,  both  likely  pigs,  five  weeks 
old.  Early  in  their  career  Bob  named 
the  pigs,  because  they  got  out  of  the  pen 
often  and  he  had  -to  chase  them,  Herb 
and  Al,  as  they  both  “liked  to  run.” 

Carrying  on  the  project,  just  as  the  4-H 
club  requires  it,  report  was  made  to  the 
County  Agent,  account  turned  in,  and 
Bob  attended  the  county  conference  at 
Auburn.  One  pig  that  weighed  221  lbs. 
he  sold  for  12%  cents  a  pound.  Besides 
the  pay  for  all  the  grain  the  pig  ate  Bob 
made  about  $5.  The  other  pig  he  did 
better  on  because  he  had  it  cut  up  and 
sold  much  of  it  at  retail.  The  customers 
were  very  much  pleased  to  get  some  good 
country  pork  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Here  is  an  interesting  angle  to  the  pig- 
story.  At  the  left  is  Bob  and  the  pig 
named  Herb.  Bob  weighed  then  about 
<»0  pounds ;  the  pig  weighed  about  20 
pounds.  At  the  right  is  the  same  boy 
and  the  same  pig  six  months  later.  Bob 
cannot  lift  him  now.  The  pig  weighed 
over  250  pounds  and  the  boy  weighed 
about  115  pounds.  They  both  had  all 
they  wanted  to  eat  all  Summer.  Why 
did' the  pig  weigh  so  much  more  than  the 
boy’  V.  W.  CAN  HAM. 


Neighborhood  Projects  in 
Beauty 

Sometimes  as  we  drive  over  the  coun- 
tryside,  we  cannot  help  but  wonder  why 
it  is  that  we  so  seldom  see  shrubs  and 
flowers  adorning  school  yards,  church 
lawns  and  rural  cemeteries.  What  a  dif¬ 
ference  they  would  make  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  places,  and  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  an  asset  of  much  value  to 
any  community.  A  well-planted,  beau¬ 
tiful  school  lawn  would  undoubtedly  do 
much  to  attract  the  right  kind  of  teacher 
to  a  school,  and  it  would  make  a  lasting 
impression  for  good  citizenship  on  the 
young  people  who  attend  it. 

I  have  in  mind  one  school  plant  that 
might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  any  com¬ 
munity.  There  are  wide-spreading  shade 
trees  in  front  of  a  trim,  well-painted 
building.  Flowering  shrubs  are  planted 
around  the  schoolhouse.  to  soften  the  out¬ 
line  and  hide  the  hare  foundations.  At 
different  places  on  the  grounds  are  clumps 
of  the  hardier  shrubs,  such  as  lilac  and 
Hydrangea,  and,  in  season,  Iris  and 
Phlox  add  their  gay  note  of  color.  On 
one  side  is  play  apparatus  for  the  little 
children,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lot  is  a  good-sized  area  for  ball  playing. 
By  being  thus  separated  the  small  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  in  danger  of  being  struck 
by  a  ball  or  knocked  down  by  a  runner. 
Undoubtedly  most  parents  would  rather 


have  their  children  attend  such  a  school 
than  the  kind  we  usually  see;  the  grounds 
bare  of  anything  except,  perhaps,  a  huge 
pile  of  ashes  that  increases  as  the  school 
year  wanes.  Often  these  grounds  are  so 
small  that  the  children  must  play  on  the 
road  or  trespass  on  neighboring  fields 
that  are  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  owner  and  the  boys,  with  the  dis¬ 
tracted  teacher  attempting  to  adjust  mat¬ 
ters  between  the  two.  We  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  pupils  who  attend  such  a 
school  cut  and  deface  the  building,  and, 
lacking  an  outlet  for  their  physical  ener¬ 
gies,  either  quarrel  or  form  unhealthily 
quiet  little  groups.  As  a  first  step  in 
many  localities,  some  extra  ground  for 
play  should  be  acquired,  and  later  start 
a  beautifying  project. 

As  for  the  church  and  cemetery,  they 
surely  are  worthy  of  any  adornment  we 
can  give  them,  and  like  everything  else 
on  which  we  spend  time  and  effort,  they 
will  become  all  the  dearer  to  us  because 
of  it.  A  rural  church  is  a  pleasant  sight 
indeed,  when  its  grounds  are  full  of 
blossoming  plants  and  shrubs  and  its 
grass  plot  as  carefully  tended  as  any  of 
the  well-kept  surrounding  farm  homes. 
Perhaps  because  we  see  one  of  this  kind 
so  seldom,  we  are  all  the  more  charmed 
by  those  that  invite  church  attendance 
by  their  beautiful  exteriors.  Centuries 
ago  the  wonderful  cathedrals  of  the  Old 
World  were  built  to  give  expression  to 


the  religious  sentiment  of  the  times. 
While  we  of  today  may  not  care  for  so 
much  pomp  and  magnificence,  we  can  see 
that  our  places  of  worship  do  not  shame 
us  by  their  bare  and  desolate  appearance. 

It  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  that  we 
do  not  see  as  many  neglected  cemeteries 
as  formerly,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement.  Who  that  has  a  loved  one 
sleeping  in  one  of  these  quiet  cities  of 
the  dead,  but  feels  a  pang  when  he  sees 
any  such  place  choked  with  weeds  and 
briers,  and  lying  utterly  neglected?  There 
is  something  about  a  beautiful  cemetery 
that  brings  peace  and  healing  to  sorrow- 
ing  hearts.  The  Universal  Sentence  seems 
less  harsh,  grief  less  poignant  in  such  a 
place. 

In  any  community  where  these  neigh¬ 
borhood  spots  have  been  neglected,  one 
interested  family  can  create  a  sentiment 
for  improvement.  Later,  cemetery  asso¬ 
ciations,  Parent-Teacher  organizations, 
and  church  societies  may  be  formed  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Planting  these 
grounds  should  be  the  opportunity  for  a 
community  get-together  and  picnic.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  the  locality  should  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  affair,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  school  grounds  are  being 
improved.  They  may  perform  more 
valiantly  at  the  picnic  table  than  at  the 
actual  wTork  of  planting,  but  they  will 
feel  that  they  have  had  a  part  in  the 
work.  And  if  they  have  helped  to  beau¬ 
tify  their  school  yard  you  can  depend  on 
it  that  they  will  not  destroy  it  later.  After 
some  years’  experience  in  teaching  boys 
and  girls,  I  know  that  you  can  create  in 
children  a  pride  in  their  school  that  will 
prevent  them  from  defacing  school  prop¬ 


erty,  or  doing  aught  to  bring  down  re¬ 
proach  on  their  school.  There  will  be  an 
"esprit  de  corps”  among  school  children, 
as  well  as  among  soldiers,  if  there  has 
been  care  to  develop  it. 

The  work  of  planting  can  be  done  in 
either  the  Spring  or  Fall.  For  school 
yards,  Fall  might  be  the  better  time  for 
planting,  as  the  shrubs  and  plants  could 
then  be  watered  and  cared  for  from  day 
to  day  as  needed. 

It  need  not  cost  much  to  make  these 
neglected  spots  beautiful,  for  beauty  of 
this  kind  is  not  costly.  Nature  is  lavish 
with  it.  If  there  is  no  one  in  the  com¬ 
munity  willing  to  donate  some  of  the 
surplus  plants  that  spring  up  around  their 
flowering  shrubs,  do  not  despfse  the  wild 
plants  of  the  vicinity,  that  are  free  to 
all.  Sumac,  elder,  winter-berry,  dog¬ 
wood  and  Rhododendron  are  unrivaled 
for  beauty  by  any  cultivated  shrubs,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  named  are 
remarkably  easy  to  grow.  Rhododendron 
requires  acid  soil  and  partial  shade.  In 
fact,  in  planting  any  wild  shrub  the  kind 
of  soil  in  which  it  is  found  growing 
should  be  duplicated  if  possible.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  soil  should  be  transplanted 
with  the  plant,  and  the  growing  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  plants  noted,  whether  they 
have  been  growing  in  sun  or  shade. 
Where  a  group  of  people  are  working 
together  someone  may  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  it  is  most  important  that 


roots  are  not  allowed  to  dry  out  in  the 
process  of  transplanting.  The  plants 
should  be  dug  with  as  much  soil  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  roots  then  wrapped  in  wet 
burlap  or  old  carpet  until  they  can  be 
planted.  With  these  precautions  ob¬ 
served  there  should  be  little  trouble  in 
having  the  plants  grow  and  flourish. 
Whether  wild  or  cultivated  plants  are 
used  they  should  be  perfectly  hardy  va¬ 
rieties. 

Virginia  creeper,  bittersweet,  and  even 
wild  cucumber  are  hardy  vines  growing 
wild  that  are  very  effective.  Ferns,  wild 
tiger  lilies,  and  wild  roses  add  interest 
and  beauty  and  can  be  depended  on  to 
grow  and  blossom  with  almost  no  care. 
Native  evergreens  are  beautiful  mixed 
with  the  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees. 
They  make  a  good  screen  for  out-build¬ 
ings  or  can  be  used  as  a  wind-break.  If 
cultivated  plants  are  used,  those  that 
have  proved  themselves  best  for  the  locali¬ 
ty  are,  of  course,  the  only  suitable  ones 
for  the  purpose.  •  A  green  carpet  of  sod 
will  add  much  to  cemetery,  church  or 
school  lawn,  and  should  not  be  neglected 
in  the  beautifying  project.  Just  a  tiny 
plot  of  grass  in  front  of  the  school  build¬ 
ing  will  add  much  to  its  appearance,  if 
a  large  space  cannot  be  had  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  owing  to  the  need  of  play  space. 

No  matter  how  little  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  first  in  this  sort  of  improve¬ 
ment,  it  will  bring  untold  satisfaction  to 
those  who  frequent  these  places.  Even 
a  little  beauty  creates  a  desire  for  more. 
Cash  dividends  may  not  accrue  from 
such  work,  but  there  will  be  others  as 
satisfying  and  more  lasting. 

Pennsylvania.  ellen  johnston. 


June  8,  1920 

Girls  to  Raise  Pigs 

With  another  farm  girl  I  am  inter 
ested  in  developing  some  kind  of  business 
so  that  we  can  have  some  responsibility 
and  maybe  make  money.  We  don't  care 
much  about  poultry.  We  have  decided  to 
raise  pigs.  We  realize  that  they  have  got 
to  be  kept  under  sanitary  conditions  We 
can  get  all  our  slop  from  hotels  and  res 
taurants  in  a  city  not  far  from  us.  This 
should  be  cheap  feed.  We  intend  to  get 
200  pigs  and  build  10  huts,  with  plenty 
of  straw  to  keep  them  warm.  Is  this 
scheme  practicable?  What  breed  do  you 
suggest?  Spring  pigs  being  dear,  we  think 
it  wise  to  buy  pigs  in  December  or  early 
January  and  baby  them  through  the  cold 
days.  Is  this  wise?  Where  should  we 
market  our  pigs  ?  S.  &  E.  L. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Money  can  be  made  in  raising  pigs  on 
garbage,  but,  as  in  every  other  business 
there  are  certain  principles  that  are  fun¬ 
damental  to  success.  In  garbage  feedim 
the  cause  of  greatest  losses  is  disease,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  garbage  itself  or  from 
unsanitary  conditions  due  to  poor  man¬ 
agement.  The  most  important  disease  is 
hog  cholera.  It  is  transmitted  from  the 
western  hog  lot  to  the  garbage-fed  hogs 
through  pork  and  ham  trimmings  in  the 
garbage.  Years  ago  this  trouble  was 
averted  by  thorough  cooking  of  garbage 
There  are  objections,  however,  to  cooking 
garbage.  First,  the  labor  and  fuel  make 
it  an  expensive  process.  Second,  cooked 
garbage  has  not  so  high  a  feeding  value 
as  raw  garbage.  Third,  pork  raised  en¬ 
tirely  on  cooked  garbage  is  not  apt  to  be 
of  first  quality  as  to  color  and  texture, 
and  is  disposed  to  shrink  more.  Finally’ 
where  garbage  is  collected  from  many 
sources,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
substances  poisonous  to  pigs  getting  in  it. 
If  the  garbage  is  fed  raw,  the  pigs  will 
almost  always  sort  out  and  leave  any¬ 
thing  that  is  harmful  to  them.  With  the 
material  all  cooked  together,  this  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  trouble  may  result. 

Hog  cholera  may  be  controlled  by  the 
single  or  simultaneous  method  of  inocu¬ 
lation.  Which  one  to  use  depends  some¬ 
what  on  conditions.  The  single  treatment, 
which  is  much  the  cheaper,  involves  the 
use  of  the  protective  serum  only.  It  gives 
apparent  immunity  for  four  weeks  or 
more.  If  hog  cholera  breaks  out  in  the 
herd  or  exposure  has  taken  place,  or  if 
the  pigs  are  near  the  end  of  the  fatten¬ 
ing  period,  this  method  is  suggested.  At 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  a 
herd  of  over  100  head  of  market  hogs  is 
protected  each  year  by  the  single  treat¬ 
ment.  However,  if  there  is  no  cholera 
present,  and  to  dispose  of  the  menace,  it 
will  be  safe  to  have  pigs,  after  they  are 
12  weeks  old,  given  the  simultaneous 
treatment  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 
Some  garbage  feeders  in  New  Jersey  have 
claimed  that  hemorrhagic  septicemia  has 
caused  considerable  losses  among  young 
pigs.  They  also  claim  to  have  controlled 
outbreaks  by  the  use  of  hemorrhagic  sep¬ 
ticemia  serum. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  kept  in 
mind  is  thorough  sanitation.  If  garbage 
is  fed  on  the  ground,  the  soil  soon  be¬ 
comes  foul,  and  there  is  an  excellent 
chance  for  necrotic  enteritis  and  other 
dangerous  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract 
to  develop.  The  best  method  by  which  to 
avoid  this  difficulty  is  feeding  the  pigs  on 
a  concrete  floor.  The  garbage  is  dumped 
on  the  floor  and  the  pigs  turned  in  and 
allowed  to  eat  their  fill ;  after  which  they 
are  turned  back  into  their  pens.  After 
this,  any  material  left  on  the  floor,  which 
may  be  kept  at  a  minimum  by  regulating 
the  amount  fed.  is  cleaned  up  and  put  on 
a  compost  heap  with  some  material  like 
land  plaster  spread  over  it  each  day  to 
deodorize  it  and  to  preserve  fertility. 
Later  the  compost  may  be  spread  on  land 
and  turned  under  as  a  manure.  If  water 
is  available,  the  concrete  floor  should  be 
washed  down. 

Raw  garbage  makes  an  excellent  feed 
for  swine,  especially  during  the  Summer 
and  Fall  months  when  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  green  material.  Chemical  analyses 
made  of  the  garbage  from  a  large  institu¬ 
tion  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  an  experiment  conducted  in  1918 
showed  that  it  contained  all  the  materials 
that  a  pig  needed,  with  protein  in  excess. 
While  it  is  generally  stated  that  it  takes 
40  lbs.  of  garbage  to  make  a  pound  of 
pork,  or  that  8  lbs.  of  garbage  equals  a 
pound  of  grain,  in  this  experiment  22.4 
lbs.  of  the  raw  garbage  made  a  pound  of 
pork,  replacing  4.06  lbs.  of  grain.  Gar¬ 
bage  should  be  fed  as  fresh  as  possible. 
If  it  is  allowed  to  stand  around  several 
days,  especially  in  warm  weather,  it  may 
prove  dangerous  to  the  pigs,  besides  mak¬ 
ing  offensive  odors  about  the  premises. 

There  is  no  best  breed  of  pigs  for  gar¬ 
bage  feeding.  Duroc-Jerseys,  Poland- 
Chinas.  Chester  Whites,  Berkshire*, 
Hampshires  or  crossbreds  may  be  used. 
The  most  important  consideration  is  that 
the  pigs  be  strong  and  vigorous,  and  have 
that  conformation  that  makes  the  most 
pork  out  of  the  least  feed. 

There  are  generally  good  markets  for 
pork  in  New  Jersey,  especially  in  the 
early  Fall  and  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring.  If  one  has  prime  stock  that  will 
dress  from  140  to  160  lbs.  it  is  not  usu¬ 
ally  difficult  to  get  premium  prices  in 
such  cities  as  Trenton,  Camden  or  New¬ 
ark.  It  is  usually  better  to  sell  alive  and 
as  close  at  home  as  is  possible,  to  avoid 
Ihe  shrinkage  that  occurs  in  shipping 
longer  distances;  F.  G.  helyar. 

Rutgers  University. 


Early  in  the  Season — and  Later 


This  is  the  cordicood  outfit  and  ■well-kept  horses  of  Mr.  Joe  Lavigne  of  Dutchess 

Co.,  N.  Y. — good  horses  and  good  wood. 
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Garden  Notes  and  Other 
Activities 

since  reading  of  the  other  garden  club 
activities,  I  thought  perhaps  you  would 
file  to  know  what  our  garden  club  does. 
The  membership  dues  are  one  dollar  a 
we  meet  on  the  third  Saturday  ot 
pach  month,  and  have  some  jolly  times, 
nurin"  the  Winter  months  the  club  pro¬ 
grams  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
wtures  bv  anyone  who  may  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge.  We  try  to  draw  our 
'.j,„nt  from  our  own  town  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  as  it  seems  a  little  more  loyal.  We 
inve  had  talks  on  garden  furniture,  rock 
gardens.  rose  gardens,  growing  annuals 
nnd  perennials,  care  of  trees,  catalog 
talks,  etc.  We  hold  two  flower  shows 
each  year,  one  in  June  when  the  peren¬ 
nials  'are  at  their  best,  and  one  in  the 

‘riv  Fall  to  show  our  collections  of  Fall 
Asters.  Phlox,  Gladiolus  and  the  other 
late  Summer  flowers. 

Our  garden  club  has  furnished  the 
funds  for  planting  around  a  new  mem¬ 
orial  building,  around  the  library  and 
Ins  also  put  several  good  books  on  gar¬ 
dening  into  the  local  public  library.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months  we  usually  have 
several  invitations  to  visit  lovely  estates, 
unique  gardens  of  all  sorts,  and  plan  ex¬ 
cursions  to  gardens  anywhere  within  the 
area  of  20  miles.  The  club  members  are 
all  very  generous  with  their  cars  and 
there  is  always  transportation  furnished 
for  all  who  may  want  to  go. 

One  talk  on  rock  gardens  we  found 
most  enlightening.  We  had  considered 
rock  gardens  a  little  above  most  of  us, 
thinking  if  we  had  no  ledges  in  our 
backyards,  and  no  extra  money  to  bring 
them  there,  that  we  should  have  to  go 
without  them,  but  our  speaker  showed 
us  otherwise.  A  rustic  bird-bath  made 
just  the  setting  for  a  few  large  stones, 
to  be  interplanted  with  some  of  these  love¬ 
ly  creeping  perennials.  Also  the  sugges¬ 
tion  was  made  that  our  perennial  border 
might  be  finished  by  an  edging  of  stones 
set  in  irregularly  and  planted  in  the  same 
way.  Another  idea  was  to  set  stones  in 
along  our  paths  and  plant  them  with 
Sedums  and  alpines. 

I  have  had  such  a  busy  Winter  and 
Spring.  Between  my  money-making 
work  of  typewriting  and  trying  to  make 
some  braided  and  hooked  rugs  for  our 
new  colonial  cottage,  a  session  with  the 
influenza,  followed  by  the  measles,  my 
church  work  and  social  activities,  I  have 
found  myself  literally  swamped  with 
work. 

Our  little  church  which  is  taken  care 
of  by  a  minister  from  the  city  church,  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge.  There  are  only 
15  or  20  members,  but  many  supporters. 
We  can  afford  to  pay  a  minister  $300  a 
year  for  preaching  once  a  week  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  also  to  keep  our  church 
in  excellent  repair,  our  bills  are  always 
paid,  and  we  feel  justly  proud  I  think  of 
our  whole  community.  Everybody  is  so 
willing  to  help  with  anything  we  under¬ 
take  that  there  is  real  joy  in  doing 
things. 

There  is  a  Good  Templars’  hall  and 
lodge  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  same 
folks  belong  to  the  lodge  with  many 
others.  The  church  may  hire  the  hall  for 
a  nominal  sum  for  any  good  _  times  we 
may  wish  to  have,  and  the  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  is  something  which  is  often 
spoken  of  by  visitors. 

We  have  what  we  call  a  sewing  circle, 
where  there  is  more  talking  and  laughter 
than  sewing,  which  meets  twice  a  month 
from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of 
June.  This  section  of  our  community 
sees  to  it  that  there  are  no  cases  of  real 
want  which  are  not  remedied  in  some 
way,  takes  care  of  visiting  sick  folks,  and 
remembers  to  send  flowers  and  sunshine 
baskets  whenever  they  might  brighten 
some  life.  Altogether  we  think  our  com¬ 
munity  quite  all  right,  with  only  enough 
faults  to  keep  folks  interested  and  busy. 

A  social  which  the  church  is  to  have 
soon  may  be  of  interest,  to  some  who 
may  wonder  what  they  will  have  for  an 
entertainment  when  on  such  a  committee. 
There  is  quite  a  varied  program,  which  is 
handled  entirely  by  the  junior  girls’  Sun¬ 
day  school  class.  They  are  holding  what 
they  call  a  fashion  show.  The  first  thing 
on  their  program  was  a  reading  by  one  of 
the  girls  dressed  in  a  simple  white  dress, 
made  of  cheesecloth,  made  very  short- 
waisted  and  long  in  the  skirt  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Greek  style  of  dress.  This  was 
followed  by  an  aesthetic  dance  which  the 
girls  learned  in  their  physical  culture  at 
school.  The  girls  were  dressed  in  these 
same  ■white  dresses.  Then  we  had  a 
short  one-scene  play  in  which  three  girls 
were  dressed  as  Puritans,  and  with  some 
old  furniture  and  braided  rugs  and  a 
spinning  wheel  was  made  to  look  quite 
realistic.  The  next  scene  was  a  moon¬ 
light  scene.  A  girl  dressed  in  a  Spanish 
shawl,  with  black  mantilla  and  fan  was 
sung  to  by  another  girl  dressed  as  a 
Spanish  youth,  who  played  the  mandolin, 
l  his  scene  was  very  pretty  and  effective. 

In  the  next  scene  two  girls  were 
dressed  as  colonial  dames  with  powdered 
nair  and  appropriate  dresses  and  two 
"ther  girls  with  wigs  and  swallow-tail 
coats  and  knee  breeches,  and  together  they 
danced  the  minuet  on  the  stage.  The 
next  scene  was,  I  think,  the  best  of  all. 

ne  of  the  girls  who  looks  like  an  origi¬ 
nal  of  the  cameos  was  dressed  in  an  old 

ress  authentic,  and  bonnet  to  match, 
with  lovely  lace  collar.  One  of  the  girl- 
’  fne  minuet  came  on  to  the  stage 

"lth  ner  and  sung,  “I  Love  You  truly,” 


with  very  good  gestures  accompanying. 
It  wras  just  the  sweetest  thing  I  have  seen 
either  on  professional  or  amateur  stage. 

The  next  part  was  two  girls  dressed  in 
the  wrapper  dress  of  the  80's  who  sang, 
“Darling  Nelly  Gray,"  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  finished  two  more  girls  gave  an 
exhibition  in  modern  dress  of  some  short 
skit  they  had  seen  somewhere  else.  Then 
followed  the  parade  of  Colonial  Dames, 
Puritan,  costumes  of  1810,  bustle,  hoop- 
skirt  ,and  wrapper  dresses,  and  so  on 
down  to  about  1914. 

As  soon  as  this  was  finished  the  same 
girls  came  on  as  modern  girls,  showing 
all  phases  of  modern  clothes.  One  in  coat 
and  hat,  one  in  ensemble,  one  afternoon 
dress,  two  evening  dresses,  one  negligee, 
and  one  in  beach  pajamas,  and  finally  a 
girl  dressed  as  a  bride  made  up  the  final 
scene.  It  was  well  worth  the  admission 
price,  and  everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

I  am  sure  there  must  be  other  country 
neighborhoods  like  ours,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  nothing  could  be  of  more  pleasure 
to  us  than  to  hear  of  their  activities. 

MBS.  E.  A.  B. 


The  Sensitive  Plant 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
which  the  amateur  gardener  can  raise 
from  seed  and  grow  in  his  own  green¬ 
house,  or  even  in  a  window,  is  the  sensi¬ 
tive  plant,  known  to  botanists  and  sold 
by  seedsmen  under  the  name  Mimosa 
pudica.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  but  is 
now  found  growing  abundantly  in  most 
warm  countries.  The  plant  is  of  slender 
habit,  and  the  gracefully  divided  foliage 
possesses  all  the  delicacy  of  a  fern  frond, 
but  the  most  surprising  thing  is  that  so 
soon  as  a  leaf  is  touched,  or  if  only  gently 
blown  upon,  the  petiole  or  leaf  stem  im¬ 
mediately  drops,  and  the  individual  leaf¬ 
lets  comprising  the  leaf  close  tightly  to¬ 
gether  in  a  most  entertaining  fashion. 
After  a  lapse  of  perhaps  15  or  20  minutes 
the  leaf  slowly  regains  its  former  posi¬ 
tion,  but  upon  being  irritated  will  im¬ 
mediately  close  up  again.  This  character¬ 
istic  has  earned  for  Mimosa  pudica  the 
names  “sensitive  plant”  and  “humble 
plant.” 

The  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  during 
the  Spring  or  early  Summer  in  a  well- 
drained  pot  or  pan  containing  a  light 
sandy  soil.  Thoroughly  water  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  the  seed  is  sown  and  cover  very 
lightly  either  with  finely  sifted  soil  or 
with  clean  sand.  Place  a  sheet  of  glass 
and  a  piece  of  paper  over  the  top  of  the 
receptacle  and  examine  every  day  until 
the  seedlings  peep  through,  when  the 
glass  and  paper  may  be  removed  and 
the  pot  placed  in  a  light  position.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  60°  F.  suits  the  sensitive 
plant  admirably.  Never  allow  the  soil  to 
become  dry,  but  at  the  same  time  avoid 
a  mudlike'  condition.  When  the  young 
plants  have  made  three  or  four  leaves 
carefully  transplant  them  singly  into  2x/o- 
inch  pots  without  breaking  the  roots.  For 
this  and  subsequent  pottings  use  a  nice 
light  soil  containing  an  abundance  of 
sand  and  humus  and  perha-ps  a  little 
bonemeal.  As  the  pots  become  filled  with 
roots  the  plants  must  be  transplanted 
into  the  next  size  until  they  are  finally 
in  pots  of  5-in.  diameter.  Always  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  matter  of  watering, 
for  if  allowed  to  suffer  for  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  the  leaves  quickly  turn  yellow. 

When  a  greenhouse  is  not  available  it 
is  better  to  defer  starting  the  seed  until 
mid-April,  but  given  the  protection  af¬ 
forded  by  a  greenhouse  a  sowing  may  be 
made  in  February  or  March,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  later  batch. 

In  late  Summer  the  sensitive  plant 
produces  its  globular  pink  flowers,  which, 
although  not  particularly  showy,  form  an 
added  attraction  to  this  remarkable  plant. 

New  York.  t.  h.  evebett. 


A  Russian  Horticultural 
Worker 

For  about  50  years  Ivan  V.  Michurin 
carried  on  experiments  in  the  breeding 
of  various  fruits  and  vegetables  suited  to 
the  climate  of  Northern  Russia.  His 
father  and  grandfather  had  both  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  fruit  growing,  so  that  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  matter  was  quite  natural.  By 
■hybridizing  and  selection  he  succeeded  in 
developing  over  100  new  varieties  of  fruit 
and  other  plants. 

The  work  was  done  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  to  show  its  commercial  possi¬ 
bilities.  In  1923  the  Soviet  government 
arranged  to  take  over  Michurin’s  nursery 
and  make  it  a  public  educational  place, 
where  those  who  wished  to  study  fruit 
growing  might  go  and  see  what  was  being 
done  and  how  these  trees  were  propa¬ 
gated  and  planted.  The  great  object  of 
this  work  was  to  encourage  the  peasant 
population  of  Russia  to  raise  more  fruit 
for  their  home  consumption,  as  this  was 
decidedly  lacking  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country. 

In  order  to  show  what  could  be  done 
in  this  matter  to  the  large  numbers  of 
Russian  people  who  were  unable  to  go  to 
this  demonstration  place  and  see  the 
work,  the  government  scientists  made  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  of  films  showing  all  of 
the  processes  of  this  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  plant  breeding  and  propagating 
work.  These  films  have  been  brought  to 
this  country  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  seeing  the  work  done  in 
that  country.  A  showing  of  this  film  was 
made  not  long  ago  in  New  York  and  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  all  of  this  nursery  work  were 
caught  by  the  camera  so  well  that  the 
film  as  a  whole  is  very  striking. 
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Beautify  Your  Home  at  Small  Cost  — 

EVERGREENS  For  $1.10  Postpaid 


These  soon  grow  into  handsome 

trAVE WSHIpmai>yU K1XO  JUNE 
(Planting  Time) 

SWEET 
WILLIAM 
All  colors; 
hardy,  free 

bloomers;  10 

plants  ...$1.10 

HARDY 
HYDRAN¬ 
GEAS 

P.  G.  Blue, 

Pink,  2  plants 
for  ....  $1.10 


Dahlia 
Flowered 
Zinnias 
Show  flowers 
of  enormous 
size. 

20  Plants, 

$1.10 

Brilliant  Colors. 


“Field-grown  Stock  From  Oar  150- Acre  Farm’’ 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to 
15  inches  high.  2  Norway  Spruce, 
2  American  Spruce,  2  Chinese 
Arborvitae. 

ASTERS  —■Double,’ 
all  colors;  40  plants 
for  $1.10.  Extra  fine. 
Exhibition  type. 

WEIGELA 
.  ROSEA 

Deep  pink 
blossoms  which 
are  borne  in 
wonderful  pro¬ 
fusion  and 
make  a  great 
show.  2 
shrubs  ..$1,10 


SPECIAL  OFFER— 6  EVERGREENS,  3  to 
5-year  trees,  above  selection,  included  without 
extra  charge,  with  each  order  of  $5.50  and 
over.  THIS  WEEK  ONLY. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE,  Each  $1.10 

Selected,  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy.  1  to  1!4  ft.  high. 


Hardy  Yellow 
Daisy 

(Coreopsis 
Lanceolata) 
This  is  the  yel¬ 
low  variety  and 
grows  about  2 
feet  tali.  10 
plants  ....$1.10 


Chinese  Arborvitae 

Fine,  feathery,  deep  green  foliage.  2  years 
old,  8  to  12  inches  high,  6  trees  for . $1.10 


Japanese  Barberry 

Beautiful  every  month  In  the  year.  2-year- 
old  plants,  6  for  . . $1.10 


GOLDEN  BELL 
(Forsythia) 

Its  yellow  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  leaves, 
the  earliest  note  of 
Spring;  very  striking; 
two  plants  . $1.10 


SNAPDRAGON 
NOVELTY  SNAP- 
DRAGON  (Antir¬ 
rhinum,  22  different 
colors;  40  plants 
(beautiful)  for.  , $1.10 


HARDY 

CHRYSANTHE- 
Mtl  MS 

Bronze,  pink,  white, 
lavender,  red  and  yel¬ 
low;  flowers  measure 
6  to  8  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  6  plants.  .  $1.10 

MAGNOLIA  TREES 
Bloom  early  in 
Spring;  pink  and 
white;  2  trees.. $1.10 

CHINESE  PYRA- 
M  I  D  A  L  ARBORVI¬ 
TAE,  2-2%  feet  high, 

1  foot  wide  at  base, 
each  . $1.10 

HOLLYHOCK 

Chaters,  double  crim¬ 
son,  yellow,  salmon, 
white,  rose,  maroon, 
Newport  pink;  10 
plants  .  $1.10 

DIGITALIS 

(Foxglove) 

White  spotted  rose, 
purple  and  mixed;  6 
plants  . $1.10 

(Nudiflora).  A  handsome,  free-flowering.  ~  - 

Hurrlxr  Avaloat  pink  8Pecies-  A  beautiful  variety.  1  j 
naruy  azaleas  Very  hardy.  Ready  to  bloom.  Each  " 


COLUMBINE  —  They 
nre  much  used  in  any 
hardy  border  or  rock¬ 
ery;  blue,  pink,  yel¬ 
low  and  other  colors; 
10  plants  for.  .  .  .$1.10 


DELPHINIUM  (Perennial  Larkspur) 
BELLADONNA — Light  Turquoise  blue 
BELLAMOSUM — A  dark  blue  type  of  the 
Belladonna.  Very  decorative  and  lasts  for 
years;  8  plants  for . . $1.10 


HARDY  CARNA¬ 
TIONS — Large  flower¬ 
ing;  fragrant;  all  col¬ 
ors;  field  grown;  6 
plants  for . $1.10 

HARDY  BUTTERFLY 
BUSH  or  Summer 
Lilac — a  pretty  shrub, 
2  plants  for . $1.10 

ORIENTAL  POPPY 

Brilliant  colors;  scar¬ 
let.  orange,  pink;  flow¬ 
ers  measure  8  inches 
in  diameter;  10  plants. 

_ $1.10 

PAINTED  DAISY 
The  mixed  and  choice 
varieties  and  colors 
range  from  white  to 
deep  red;  10  plants 

for  . ..$1.10 

flow- 
in 


Shasta  Daisy  Large-  purue  whlte 

J  ers,  which  appear 
early  Summer,  are  excellent  for  cutting;  2  to 
2%  feet;  flowers  measure  4  Inches  In  diame¬ 
ter;  10  plants  for  . $1.10 


C  nillavrUa  (Perennial  Gaillardia).  This 
VAailldauid  fine  perennial,  when  once 
established  in  your  garden,  will  last  for  years. 

Ringed  with  orange,  crimson  and  red.  It 
blossoms  from  June  to  November  and  grows 
2  feet  tall;  10  plants  for .  $1.10 

RHODODFNDRONS  (Catawbiense).  One  of  the  most  beautiful  native  ever- 

green  flowering  shrubs.  The  flower  is  reddish  pur-  a.-*  , 

pie  and  blooms  In  May.  Grows  well  in  shade  or  sun;  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for  *p  1 . 1 0 

RHODODFNDRONS  Rosebay).  Large  plant  with  dark  evergreen 

mivyuwLfE.l'IL/IWJDJ  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pinkish-white  flowers  d>  v  •» 

In  July;  2  plants  (1  to  1%  ft.  high)  for  .  $1.10 

RHODODFNDRONS  (C?r0iimanum)fi1  The  flower  shades  from  light  to  dark  pink 

1X1  rwi/v/L/L.!!  J  ancj  blooms  with  great  profusion  in  May.  The  &•  t  i  r\ 

plant  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  or  full  sun.  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for .  «p  1  10 

Colorado  Blue  Stiruco  °J  *-Jie  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which  is  an 

\.uiuiauu  u,uc  jprute  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich  glistening  blue 
which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the  sunlight,  and  you  can  form  onlv  a  faint  idea  of  the 

magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  specimen.  With  culture  directions  tt-  „ 

Selected  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy,  1  to  1%  ft.  high  .  Each  2p  1 . 1 0 


Noveltv  SnandrBCrnns  ^  new  ?roup  Antirrhinums  with  extra  large  flowers  on 
I^ovciiy  onaparagons  strong  stems.  Salmon,  Yellow,  White  Crimson  Rose  Pink 
Red,  Variegated  Dark  Pink  and  other  beautiful  colors.  40  plants  (transplanted)’,  4. 

22  different  colors  .  ij>  J.  1(_) 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 


Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


Evergreen  • 
Dept.  65 
Easton,  Pa. 


4,000,000 
Sweel  Potato  Plants 

Variety 

Yellow  Jersey  and  Big  Leaf  Up  River 

$1.50  Per  1000 

Shipping  Point.  Cash  With  Order. 

C.  E.  BROWN  BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL; 


Rid  your 
farm  of 
Groundhogs 


CyanqgaS 

“A”  DUST 

Put  a  spoonful  in  each  bur¬ 
row — plug  the  burrows  — 
the  groundhogs  can’t  escape 
the  penetrating  pest-poison¬ 
ing  gas.  Takes  little  time, 
labor,  money.  Also 
kills  rats,  moles, 
ants,  etc. 

If  you  haven’t  a  nearby 
dealer,  send  us  your 
order  and  you’ll  be  sup¬ 
plied,  express  collect : 

1-lb.  tin,  75c.;  5-lb.  tin, 

$3  —  the  big  tin  for 
greater  economy. 

Send  for  folder  A-17 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  CO.,  Inc. 
535  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

420  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kaowi  City,  Mo, 


Quaker 

.Hill 


Pedigreed 

SEED  CORN 


High  testing  seed  of  recom- 

_  mended  varieties  yielding 

- ^  $10  to  $40  more  feed  per 

acre.  $3.00  per  bushel,  less  in  quantity.  Write 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 

Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO  PLANTS: 


Six  varieties.  By 
express,  *1.50 
_  _  thousand.  By  pre¬ 

paid  mail,  500-*l.  BO  ;  1,000-*2.50.  Sweetpeppers  by  pre¬ 
paid  mail,  KHMSo;  ?00-*1.26;  500-*B  60;  1,000-*4.60.  By 
express,  *8.00  thousand.  Also,  Cabbage  plants.  All 
varieties,  including  Copenhagen  and  Golden  Acre,  *1.00 
thousand  and  charges.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tilt.n,  Ui. 


Dl  A  MTC  POSTPAID— All  varieties:  Beet,  Caull- 
IV  1  O  flower,  Manirle.  Lettuce:  8<ioz.,25ci 
™  W  too.  SOc:  1000,  $3  OO:  6000.  $10.00. 

Cabbage:  3  doz..  25c;  8  doz.,  46c;  400,  $1.00:  1000  $2.00 
Sweet  Potato  Aster:  3  doz..  25c;  100,65c.  Celery,' Tomato. 
Pepper,  Zinnia:  3  doz  40c:  100.  85c:  1000,  $6.75.  Earn 
Plant  Coleus.  Coreopsis,  English  and  Shasta  bastes  Psnsy 
Ilianthus,  Snapdragon,  Salvia,  Verbenla:  doz.,  40c:  3  doz 
$1.00;  100.  $2.00.  RbHRER’i  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown.  Pi: 


Vegetable  Plants,  Millions  of  Them 

We  spray  for  quality,  grown  on  new  soil,  insuring  bet¬ 
ter  crop  yield.  Cabbage,  Tomato— dozen  leading  varie¬ 
ties:  300 — *1.00,  500 — *1.26,  1000 — $2.25  paid.  Express 
*1.25—1000.  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato:  200— *1.00,500— *1.75, 
1000— *3.25  paid.  Thousands  satisfied  customers,  means 
satisfaction.  J.  T.  OODNOIBL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


|7  A  D  M  QI7  17  DC  BEANS — Certified  Michig 
"  txIViVi  kJEL/L/ij  Robust  Pea,  California  If 
Kidney,  Perry  Marrow,  White  Kidney,  Certified  Alp 
Barley,  Buckwheat,  Potatoes,  Corn.  Write  for  c 
cular.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  New  York 


SPECIAL  PLANT  OFFER— MILLIONS  HARDY  CABBAQE 

Danish  Ballhead,  Wakefields,  Flat  varieties;  Matchless, 
Baltimore,  Stone  Tomato— 300-85e,  500-»1.25,  1000-*1.76 
prepaid.  *1.25-1,000,  10,000-»10.00  expressed.  Sweet 

Peppers— 200-76c,  6O0~*1.5O,  1,000-*2.50  paid.  Sallsfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


300 


IKK  !  «t>  POST 

STRAW  II EBB  V  PLANTS  A  ;paio 
150  Sen.  Dunlap,  150  Warfield 

HAMPTON  &  SON  R.  7  BANGOR,  MICH. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 
pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 

BOXWOOd  i!profttable-to  ral8e  as  weP  as  ornamental 
ed. 


Well  rooted  plants,  *1.20  dozen,  deliver- 

MAX  NUK8EKY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 

1*011  SALE — Cow  Peas  and  Wilson  Hoy  Beans. 
SIMPSON  BROTHERS,  Milford,  Delaware. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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STAND CO 

Brush  Re-NuEr 


msm  m 

Only  10h 


Pigment  Co  W 


0 

this  hook 

FREE 


OENEW  your  old  paint 
^  brushes — make  them 
soft  and  pliable  like  new. 

So  simple  with  Standco  Brush 
Re-Nu-Er.  Send  only  10  cents— to 
pay  packing,  postage,  etc.— and 
we  will  send  POSTPAID  %-\b.  of 
this  splendid  brush  cleaner.  Also, 
we  will  send — absolutely  FREE — 
our  book,  “Paints  ami  How  to  Use 
Them:'  It  will  tell  you  more  about 
paints  and  painting  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of  knowing:  how  to  se¬ 
lect  paint;  what  colors  harmonize; 
what  colors  make  a  room  look 
larger;  how  to  conceal  knots,  etc., 
etc.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 


Standard  Pigment  Co.  Inc.,  Box  87,  Schuylerville, N.  Y. 


PAINTS 

AND  HOW  10  ml  THrW 

>Trv. 


Set  Browns  New. 
FACTORY  PRICES 


Fence 
LessThan 


1  ^/^RUNHING 

A  /  £,  FOOT^_ 


My  Straight  Line  Factory  to  Farm 
Rolling  plan  cats  costs  way  down—  ^ 

—  Saves  you  a  lot  of 

money  on  Farm  am.  _  _  .  . 

„  Poultry  Fence, Gates,  Steel  Posts', 
'  Barb  Wire,  Roofing:,  Paint,  Stover, 
r  Heaters,  Furnaces,  Separators, 
'  Tires,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

See  my  new  low  freight  paid  priceD. 
f  24  hour  service.— Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
f  Dept.  4303  Cleveland,  GbSo 


Pump  Water  by  Water  Power 


With  swift-running  water  for  power  a 
Rife  Ram  will  furnish  a  water  supply 
for  country  houses  cheaper  than  any  other 
method  of  pumping.  Our  all  hot  galva¬ 
nized  rams  will  not  rust.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information  about  rams — FREE. 
Rife  Hydraulic  Engine  Mfg.  Co.,  90-D  West  St.,  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


A- 


V* ■v’j  WINDLASS  754  EXTRA 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y- 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36-pages,  16  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free  ! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
SI. OO  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


GLADS 


Best  of  garden  flowers 
—very  easy  to  grow. 
A  trial  of  this  special 
collection  will  make 
you  a  “Glad,  fan.”  We  send  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  growing  prize-winners. 

A  WHOLE  GLAD  GARDEN 
100  Large  Bulbs,  at  least  40  beautiful  varieties, 
many  different  colors,  50  for  $1.75,  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID.  Send  for  Glad.  Catalog  “that  is  dif¬ 
ferent”— 300  of  world’s  best  varieties.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  best  Gladiolus  collection  offered 
anywhere. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE  Box  R  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


*3 


100  large  bulbs,  good 
mixture,  all  bloom  this 
year,  $1.60.  12  choice 
named  Dahlias,  unlabeled.  $1.00.  15  Oannas,  $  l  .00. 

1*.  I>.  White,  882  llromhvay,  No.  Attleboro,  Mass. 


GLADIOLI 


60 


LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI  .26  assorted.  1  O  Dahlias, 
SI. 25.  Catalog.  GLXDAIILIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  fills, Mass. 


VARIETIES— GEORG EOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
"Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  SB.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.Y. 


25  Perennial  Garden  Flower  S00^"*! 

this  collection,  32  .  25  Jap  Iris  or  Phlox,  $2  postpaid. 

SMITH  A  SON, 428-440  Chancellor  Avo., Newark,  N.J. 


Quick  sale  op  surplus  dahlia  bulbs— Many 

bloom,  ol  which  measure  from  7  (o  9  inches  across.  All  colors; 
also  >  lew  Pom  Poms  included.  While  they  Iasi.  15  lor  S1.00 
unlabeled.  MRS.  B  D.  BAILEY,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


PLANTS 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
Leading  Varieties  F.O.B. 


Cabbage . 

Cauliflower . .  . 

Tomato.  . . 

Pepper  and  B.  Sprout.. 

Sweet  Potato . 

Beet  and  Lettuce . 

Catalog  free. 


100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

*  .35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

.65 

1.00 

3.50 

3. 00 

.75 

2.00 

340 

310 

.85 

225 

3-75 

3.50 

.60 

185 

300 

290 

.50 

150 

250 

2.25 

C.  E. 

FIELD. 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

Millions  northern  grown  cabbage  ana  cauliflower 

PLANTS— Best  strains.  Danish  seed,  chemically 
treated.  Good  delivery  or  money  refunded.  Golden 
Acre,  Copenhagen,  Surehead,  Succession,  Enkhnizen, 
Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Jersey.  Postpaid:  200— 6Sr. 
500—31  25,  1,000— $2  25.  Collect:  5,000— $7.50.  Snowball 
Cauliflower:  50— 40c.  200—41.00,  500— *2.25,  1,000— $8.75. 
Port  Melllnecr  I>ept.  If.  North  1.1ms,  Ohio 


Millions  Vegetable  Plants  Copenhagen, 

Wakefleld.  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch:  300- 
SI,  600—31.25,  1000—32.26  postpaid.  Express  $  1 .60— 
1000.  Tomato  Plants— Baltimore,  Matchless  Stone  same 
price.  Sweet  Potato  and  Popper:  500—  32,  1000 — 
33.50.  Banners  and  dea'ers  get  our  wholesale  price 
on  Tomato  Plants.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


TOMATO  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Guaranteed  to  please 
SI. 00  per  1000.  R.  J.  COUNCILL  Franklin,  Viroinia 


TURKEYS  Helen  M.  Baker  ^  i.  ^ 


Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment..  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Spring  at  Wyndhurst 

How  the  wrens  did  sing  and  fuss  all 
the  afternoon  while  I  was  painting  chairs 
on  the  brick  porch  !  The  air  was  tilled 
with  voices  of  the  wrens  and  the  robins 
and  many  others.  Last  Spring  a  pair  of 
wrens  made  their  nest  in  the  bottom  of 
a  tin  can  which  was  hanging  in  the  tool- 
house.  How  those  babies  ever  got  out 
to  learn  to  fly  I  could  not  see.  There 
are  so  many  robins’  nests  near  the  house 
these  days,  one  in  the  honeysuckle  at  the 
end  of  the  porch  where  I  was  working. 
At  first  she  did  not  like  me  to  come  near, 
but  now  she  does  not  seem  to  mind  as  I 
pass  back  and  forth. 

The  chairs  are  almost  finished  with 
their  new  Summer  dresses,  some  in 
French  gray  and  the  rest  dark  green.  I 
like  to  do  this  kind  of  work  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  so  that  1  am  sure  the  paint  is  dry 
before  time  to  use  them,  but  I  did  not 
get  it  done  this  year.  I  don't  want  any 
one  at  Wyndhurst  to  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  1  once  had.  Mother  and  I  went  to 
a  W.C.T.U.  meeting  at  a  neighbor's.  The 
meeting  tvas  held  out  under  the  trees,  and 
all  was  fine  till  I  got  up  at  the  end  of 
the  meeting,  when  1  found  that  my  dress 
was  now  a  nice  deep  shade  of  green  just 
like  the  chair.  I  would  hate  to  say  how 
many  hours  of  elbow  grease,  an  old  tooth¬ 
brush  and  oil  it  took  to  get  that  dress 
so  I  could  put  it  on  again. 

For  almost  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
have  finished  my  sewing  for  the  Summer. 
Since  Christmas  I  have  made  11  dresses' 
as  well  as  slips  and  other  things.  A  few 
days  of  tonsilitis  last  week  and  so  off 
from  things  about  the  house  resulted  in 
the  end  of  the  sewing. 

Just  at  the  present  time  Wyndhurst 
is  much  troubled  with  rats.  They  seem 
to  be  everywhere.  The  Man  of  All 
Work  mourns  the  loss  of  20  baby  chicks. 
Teck  got  a  big  fellow  the  other  day,  but 
they  seem  to  know  that  Ike  is  not  here 
to  bother  them.  Many  a  rat  did  lie  bring 
in,  and  he  kept  it  up  just  as  long  as  he 
was  able.  We  have  tried  a  trap.  The 
rats  seem  to  think  it  the  one  thing  they 
must  not  go  near.  We  mixed  them  up  a 
nice  dish  of  “squills,”  but  as  far  as  I 
can  see  they  think  it  a  Spring  tonic.  I 
fear  we  will  all  be  carried  off  one  of 
these  days. 

Plays  are  still  on  hand.  Now  it  is 
“June  Time”  to  be  put  on  in  June  at  the 
strawberry  festival  which  the  Grange 
gives  each  year.  We,  that  is,  the  Grange, 
took  part  in  a  new  community  activity 
last  month.  This  was  a  drama  contest 
for  the  county.  We  were  one  of  10  giv¬ 
ing  one-act  plays,  and  to  my  great  sur¬ 
prise  we  were  tied  for  first  place  with 
96  points.  Of  course,  real  first  place 
would  have  been  nicer,  but  still  the  place 
we  did  get  was  good.  We  are  tied  with 
another  Grange,  so  the  rural  people  are 
not  so  far  behind  after  all. 

The  s^ed  order  this  Spring  contained 
several  new  names.  Blue  daisies,  annual 
larkspur,  lupines  and  sweet  violets  were 
some  of  them ;  so  far  the  violets  have  not 
come  above  the  ground.  I  planted  some 
seeds  in  boxes,  and  as  a  result  have  a 
number  of  plants  almost  ready  to  set  out. 

I  was  so  pleased  this  Spring  to  find  that 
my  little  Silver  Moon  rose  is  alive  and 
growing  well  now. 

The  ex-teacher  had  a  real  thrill  some 
time  since  when  she  got  a  letter  from  a 
dear  lady  who  had  read  some  of  the  “Do¬ 
ings  at  Wyndhurst”  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  wrote  to  learn  more  about  the  plants. 
It  almost  made  her  feel  as  if  she  were  the 
real  thing.  . 

1  had  a  vacation  this  Spring  in  the 
shape  of  a  visit  back  to  North  Jersey, 
where  I  lived  and  taught  for  so  many 
years.  It  does  warm  the  heart  to  find 
so  many  old  friends  glad  to  see  one.  It 
is  almost  two  years  since  I  left  there,  and 
there  are  many  changes;  new  buildings 
going  up,  a  large  new  school  in  a  part 
of  the  town  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
no  town  at  all.  Children  grown  tall  and 
so  much  older,  then  so  many  faces  gone 
never  to  be  seen  in  this  world  again. 
Truly  two  years  do  make  a  change.  Sev¬ 
eral  long  rides,  many  good  meals,  fine 
long  talks  and  even  phone  chats  made 
the  days  fly  all  too  fast.  A  day  and 
night  were  spent  visiting  friends  in  an¬ 
other  town  where  the  children  say, 
“Aunt — ”  and  were  so  glad  to  see  her. 
This  little  visit  was  packed  full  of  in¬ 
terest.  A  missionary  meeting  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  where  the  lady  of  the  house  must 
go  since  she  holds  an  office,  but  such  a 
worthwhile  hour.  A  really  beautiful 
young  Chinese  girl  spoke  telling  us  of 
her  home  land  and  showing  the  most 
beautiful  dresses.  Before  long  she  will 
marry  and  return  to  China,  where  she  and 
her  Christian  husband  will  do  all  they 
can  to  get  their  people  to  walk  in  the 
light. 

After  we  went  home  a  wonderful  hour 
was  spent  talking  about  those  things  of 
the  spirit  which  lie  deep  and  which  help 
one  to  find  their  place  in  the  world.  The 
great  religious  movements  of  the  day 
which  have  their  start  in  New  York  came 
in  for  a  word  of  explanation  and  praise 
or  blame  as  the  case  might  be.  News  of 
this  one  and  that  known  and  loved  in 
Summer  conference  days  brought  the 
hour  well  into  the  next  day  before  good- 
nights  were  said. 

A  two-day  conference  in  Philadelphia 
on  missionary  education  ended  the  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  I  returned  home,  tired  in  body 
but  richer  in  mind  and  spirit. 

Not  long  since  I  had  a  most  interesting 
visit  to  one  of  our  rural  churches.  In  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
missionary  society.  About  50  women 


gathered  for  the  afternoon  meeting.  Some 
were  grouped  about  quilting  frames,  and 
how  their  fingers  did  fly  while  they  lis¬ 
tened  to  those  who  spoke  !  By  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  two  quilts  were  about  ready 
to  send  off.  The  program  lasted  for 
about  two  hours  and  was  filled  with  in¬ 
terest  from  start  to  finish.  At  the  end 
of  tiie  meeting  came  a  chance  to  wander 
around  a  little  and  look  at  the  church. 
It  is  well  worth  looking  at  as  it  is  over 
200  years  old.  Of  course  many  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  church  since  the 
first  one  was  built.  I  believe  they  said 
this  was  the  third  building.  It  is  very 
beautiful  inside  and  is  surrounded  by 
grand  old  oak  trees.  The  old  cemetery 
lies  in  front  with  the  good  hard  public 
road  between.  The  first  church  stood  in 
what  is  now  a  part  of  the  cemetery,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  first  pastor  who  was 
in  charge  for  40  years  lies  here  at  the 
spot  where  his  pulpit  stood  and  where 
he  fed  the  bread  of  life  to  his  flock. 

The  manse  is  near  by,  a  dear  old  house 
with  a  charming  lady  to  preside  over  it. 
Here  I  rested  and  enjoyed  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  visit  from  the  family  pussy  cat 
who  come  to  bid  the  stranger  welcome 
until  time  for  the  evening  meeting.  That 
evening  was  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten 
as  we  gathered  to  wait  the  call  to  the 
tables  and  saw  the  young  people  come  in. 
This  was  the  time  of  the  annual  supper 
which  the  ladies  of  the  missionary  society 
give  to  the  young  people  and  believe  me 
this  church  has  young  people. 

The  tables  were  beautiful  in  green  and 
gold  decorations  while  the  chicken  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  good  things  were  a 
joy  to  see  and  to  eat.  However  the  real 
joy  came  from  the  sight  of  the  faces  of 
the  young  people  gathered  there.  There 
were  at  least  75  about  the  table,  and  how 
their  young  voices  did  ring  out  in  song 
and  cheer  all  through  the  meal.  After 
the  eating  part  was  over  I  spoke  to  them 
for  a  little  while,  and  it  surely  is  a  won¬ 
derful  tiling  to  stand  before  so  many 
young  people.  Altogether  it  was  a  time 
long  to  be  remembered. 

the  ex-teaciier  of  wyndhurst. 


One  Way  of  Planting 
Potatoes 

A  quick,  easy  way  of  planting  pota¬ 
toes  is  one  that  perhaps  is  nearly  as  old 
as  the  potato  itself.  It.  is  to  plotv  them 
in  with  a  walking  plow.  They  are  not 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  as  is 
practiced  by  some,  nor  at  the  top,  but 
just  half  way  between.  They  are 
pressed  in  firmly  with  the  hand. 

The  customary  method  is  to  start  in 
the  middle  of  a  lengthwise  strip  by  plow¬ 
ing  two  furrows  together  (inward)  and 
planting  both  of  these  furrows.  Then 
it  is  necessary  to  make  three  complete 
rounds  with  the  plow  before  planting 
again.  Thus  the  process  is  continued 
until  the  field  is  completed.  The  horse 
which  walks  in  the  furrow  does  not 
tramp  on  the  potatoes.  It  is  necessary 
at  the  ends  to  mark  the  rows  and  plant 
with  a  spade  the  unfinished  part  after 
the  plowing.  This  kind  of  planting  can 
be  done  in  wet  weather  as  the  horses  do 
not  tramp  on  the  plowed  ground. 

Wisconsin.  warren  h.  froelich. 


Berry  and  Peach  Outlook 

Whatever  happens  to  orchard  fruit,  the 
season  is  starting  well  on  berries.  Many 
sections  have  less  land  in  berries  but  the 
yield  is  heavier.  The  Spring  frosts  did 
not  cut  down  the  average  production 
much.  This  average  was  estimated  over 
1.800  quarts  to  the  acre,  and  over  2,000 
in  some  of  the  leading  Northern  States, 
including  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York.  Plenty  of  rain  makes  big 
berries  and  plenty  of  them,  and  prices 
have  been  low.  There  were  too  many 
plants  set,  especially  in  the  middle  sec¬ 
tion  from  Virginia  west  to  Arkansas,  and 
there  was  little  profit  in  the  berries  for 
growers  far  from  the  consuming  markets. 
Such  prices  as  five  cents  a  quart  at  ship¬ 
ping  point  are  ruinous  to  producers  and 
result  in  swamping  the  big  markets  dur¬ 
ing  May  and  early  June.  As  usual,  there 
were  some  berries  selling  at  satisfactory 
prices.  Large,  firm  fruit  of  popular  va¬ 
rieties  brought  over  20  cents,  wholesale, 
quart  basis,  in  most  northern  markets  in 
May.  The  lowest  prices  are  for  the  last 
end  of  a  crop  as  a  shipping  season  draws 
to  a  close  in  the  various  districts,  or  for 
berries  which  arrived  in  very  poor  con¬ 
dition.  There  is,  of  course,  some  differ¬ 
ence  between  prices  of  berries  in  sections 
remote  from  markets  as  compared  with 
those  near  enough  to  be  sent  in  by  motor 
trucks.  The  trucking  area  is  being 
rapidly  extended,  and  many  berries  from 
the  Carolinas  are  hauled  to  northern 
cities,  and  the  tendency  is  to  truck  more 
and  more  of  the  perishable  fruits  from 
the  producing  sections  of  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land.  Delaware  and  New  .Jersey. 

Peac-h  shipments  from  Georgia  will  be 
only  two-thirds  of  last  year’s  heavy  out¬ 
put.  according  to  early  estimates  which 
indicate  less  than  10,000  cars  compared 
with  about  16,000  last  season.  The 
shrinkage  is  greatest  in  the  leading  crop 
kinds,  Elberta  and  Hilcy,  with  hardly 
more  than  half  a  crop  of  these.  Early 
varieties  and  the  Georgia  Belle  promise 
two-thirds  of  a  crop  or  more.  Insects, 
rains,  wind  and  hail  combined  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  lightest  prospect  in  seven 
years.  Nearly  the  same  reduction  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  South  Carolina  and  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  is  likely  in  North  Carolina.  The 
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light  southeastern  crop  and  the  half  cron 
expected  in  California  are  offset  in  some 
degree  by  good  prospects  in  Arkansas 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  but  the  general 
peach  outlook  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
extremely  liberal  production  of  last  sea¬ 
son. 

It  is  plain  that  the  northern  peach  cron 
will  be  in  a  more  favorable  position,  since 
the  greater  part  of  the  home  canning  sup¬ 
ply  will  be  likely  to  come  from  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  crop.  q.  F 


Care  of  Cemetery 

We  are  a  rural  community,  the  central 
feature  of  which  is,  of  course,  our  church, 
which  celebrated  her  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  about  two  years  ago.  The  ceme 
tery  lying  beside  the  church,  is  beauti¬ 
fully  located  on  an  improved  road,  and 
is  now,  just  one  hundred  years  old.  It 
contains  nearly  five  acres,  and  is  laid 
out  in  10x20  ft.  lots,  and  has  walks  and 
drives.  It  lias  always  been  under  the  care 
of  the  church  trustee.  Funds  for  its  up¬ 
keep  (such  as  it  has  received)  come  from 
the  sale  of  lots ;  they  sold  some  years  ago 
as  low  as  two  dollars.  The  price  now 
averages  $20  to  members  and  supporters, 
and  about  $35  to  others.  It  has  many 
fine  monuments  and  markers,  put  up  by 
these  thrifty  people.  It  has  some  his¬ 
toric  interest,  as  it  contains  the  grave  of 
one  Revolutionary  soldier,  two  of  the 
War  of  1812,  one  of  the  Mexican  War, 
three  of  the  World  War  and  more  than  50 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  it  will  probably 
be  the  resting  place  of  three  or  four 
Spanish-American  soldiers,  of  whom  the 
writer  is  one. 

The  cemetery  receives  very  little  care ; 
it  is  usually  the  aim  of  the  trustee  to 
have  it  mowed  twice  a  year,  but  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  anyone  to  do 
the  work  it  is  frequently  neglected.  Then 
they  will  issue  a  call  for  a  “congrega¬ 
tional  meeting,”  and  perhaps  five  or  ten 
persons  will  come  out  and  give  it  a  very 
superficial  cleaning.  We  have  no  funds 
lor  endowment  save  $359  contributed  by 
three  former  members ;  this,  with  other 
funds  in  the  treasury  totals  about  a 
thousand  dollars.  Lately  there  has  been 
a  movement  on  foot  to  try  to  put  it  in 
proper  shape  and  keep  it  that  way  if 
possible,  but  we  know  very  little  of  how 
to  go  about  it,  although  we  presume  the 
first  requisite  would  be  money.  A  neigh¬ 
boring  church  with  a  much  smaller  ceme¬ 
tery  is  trying  to  raise  $5,000. 

Can  you  help  us  with  any  personal  ex- 
terience  or  otherwise  acquired  knowledge? 
Tell  us  what  are  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  incorporation?  Some  are 
opposed  to  that,  fearing  that  control 
would  pass  to  “outsiders.”  Can  you  give 
us  any  idea  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
that  have  been  satisfactory  in  other 
places?  How  does  the  assessment  feature 
work?’  What  about  those  who  have  no 
friends  or  relatives  living?  We  have 
many  such  buried  here.  reader. 

Ohio. 


R.  N.-Y. — We  should  like  to  have  the 
experience  of  those  interested  in  rural 
cemeteries  which  have  been  incorporated 
and  are  run  on  a  business  basis.  What 
have  been  found  suitable  consitutions 
and  by-laws?  What  special  points  are 
to  be  considered  in  developing  this  plan? 
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The  safe  way 

The  chemicals  that  you  use  in 
spraying  fruit  trees  are  always 
irritating  to  your  throat.  They 
may  injure  your  lungs  and  impair 
your  health  —  unless  you  protect 
yourself.  Always  wear  a  Willson 
Dustite  Respirator  for  Dust  and 
Spray  when  you’re  spraying,  treat¬ 
ing  seed,  threshing,  or  doing  any 
other  dangerous  or  dusty  work! 
This  efficient  health  protector  sells 
for  only  $2.25.  Comfortable. 
Allows  free  breathing.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  manufacturers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  chemicals.  If  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you,  write  to  us  direct 
and  we  will  send  it  C.  O.  D, 
Address  Willson  Products,  Inc., 
209  Washington  St.,  Reading,  Pa., 
U.  S.  A. 

THE  WILLSON 
DUSTITE  RESPIRATOR 
for  Dust  and  Spray 


To  Kill 
Poultry 
Lice- 

JmiPamt  it 

on  the  Boosts! 


"VT  O  MATTER  how  big  the  flock  or  how 
’  lousy,  only  a  small  paint  brush,  a 
can  of  “Black  Leaf  40“  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  time  for  “painting”  it  on  top  of  the 
roosts  are  required  to  rid  an  entire  flock 
of  body-lice.  Do  away  with  old  laborious 
and  disagreeable  methods  of  dusting,  dip¬ 
ping  and  greasing  ! 


Works  While 
Chickens  Roost 


About  a  half  hour  before  fowls  perch, 
‘paint"  “Black  Leaf  40“  on  top  of 
roosts.  When  fowls  perch  upon  roosts 
that  have  been  so  “painted,”  fumes  are 
slowly  released  that  permeate  the  feath¬ 
ers,  killing  the  lice.  The  treatment  is  so 
easy,  effective  and  cheap  that  poultry 
owners  need  never  be  bothered  by  poultry 
lice.  Think  of  the  time,  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  that  this  method  saves !  There  is 
no  individual  handling  of  fowls.  “Black 
Leal  40"  js  sold  by  poultry  supply  deal- 
c 's,  druggists,  hardware,  seed  stores,  etc. 


Tobacco  By-Products 
and  Chemical  Corp . 
Incorporated 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


USE  AN  IRELAND  HOIST 

With 
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Hay  Fork. 

It  Unloads 
Hay 

Quicker 
and  Easier 
Than  with  a  Team. 

Made  by 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY 

Norwich,  New  York 
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Long  Island  Farm  Meeting 

At  the  country  life  rally  at  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I..  N.  Y.,  on  June  8,  there  will 
be  a  demonstration  of  proper  methods  of 
spraying  potatoes,  in  charge  of  the  Farm 
Bureaus  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties, 
assisted  by  Prof.  M.  F.  Barrus  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  Long  Island  Farm  Conference 
Board,  of  which  J.  C.  Corwith  of  Water¬ 
mill  is  president,  will  meet  at  10  :30  A.  M. 
to  consider  the  production  and  marketing 
problems  of  Long  Island  farmers. 

The  Suffolk  County  Pomona  Grange 
holds  its  Summer  meeting  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  on  this  date. 

A  program  especially  for  women  in¬ 
cludes  a  demonstration  of  proper  methods 
of  table-setting  for  various  occasions  at 
10 :30  in  the  morning,  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  preparation  of  milk  dishes  by 
Miss  Martha  Cekada  at  1 :30  P.  M.,  in 
charge  of  the  Home  Bureaus  of  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Counties. 

The  4-H  Clubs  of  Nassau  County  have 
an  all-day  program  beginning  at  9  in  the 
morning,  with  a  picnic  lunch  at  noon. 

At  the  general  assembly  at  3  P.  M., 
Hon.  Edwin  Wallace  of  Rockville  Center, 
member  of  Assembly  from  Nassau  County, 
is  the  chief  speaker. 

Sports  and  games  are  mixed  with  the 
more  serious  features  of  the  program 
throughout  the  day.  It  will  be  possible  to 
secure  both  the  noon  and  evening  meals 
at  the  institute  dining  hall. 


Cost  of  Camping 

A  R.  N.-Y.  correspondent,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
T.,  recently  asked  about  the  probable  ex¬ 
pense  of  crossing  the  continent  in  one’s 
own  car,  camping  en  route.  I  can  give 
some  figures  which  may  be  useful  by  way 
of  comparison,  although  so  many  factors 
enter  into  an  estimate  of  the  expense  that 
one  can  only  generalize. 

I  was  lately  one  of  a  party  of  three  to 
drive  from  Southern  Arizona  to  Connec¬ 
ticut.  The  trip  extended  over  25  days,  of 
which  the  first  five  or  six  were  spent  in 
touring  the  former  State,  visiting  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  the*  Painted  Desert, 
gathering  chips  in  the  Petrified  Forest, 
and  storing  up  memories  of  varied  scenes 
from  the  date  orchards  of  charming  rose- 
embowered  Tempe  to  a  sandstorm  on  the 
barrens  near  Springerville. 

Whenever  the  weather  was  unfavor¬ 
able  for  camping  in  the  open  we  availed 
ourselves  of  a  tourist  camp  cabin.  The 
road  maps  usually  give  a  list  of  these 
camps,  with  their  rating,  so  that  motor¬ 
ists  can  arrange  to  be  within  reach  of  one 
at  the  close  of  a  day’s  drive,  but  when¬ 
ever  possible  we  preferred  to  use  only  our 
own  tent  and  car. 

We  took  practically  no  meals  at  res¬ 
taurants,  but  bought  food  and  fresh  milk 
and  eggs  each  day  and  prepared  our  own 
viands.  These  impromptu  meals,  cooked 
over  a  wood  fire  in  the  open,  were  to  us 
one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  ex¬ 
perience.  A  small  iron  grate,  tucked  into 
the  provision  box,  formed  our  stove  top, 
supported  by  stones.  Occasionally  there 
were  no  stones  to  be  found,  and  then  four 
tin  cans  made  a  practical  substitute. 
Before  breaking  camp  each  morning  I 
prepared  an  appetizing  midday  meal,  so 
that  no  fire  was  necessary  at  noon.  A 
thermos  jug  and  bottles  were  of  course 
indispensable. 

Our  car  was  an  old  type  Ford  sedan 
and  not  in  the  best  condition;  needed  re¬ 
pairs  and  work  on  the  car  during  the 
trip  amounted  to  about  $40.  This  in¬ 
cluded  one  new  tire,  a  new  timer,  re¬ 
placing  a  broken  spring,  removal  of  car¬ 
bon,  etc.  A  better  car  would  doubtless 
eliminate  repairs ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Ford  parts  are  inexpensive.  The  cost  of 
gas  and  oil  for  the  journey  was  nearly 
$70.  We  drove  about  3,000  miles,  averag¬ 
ing  144  miles  a  day,  including  the  2% 
days  which  we  spent  in  camp.  It  seemed 
wise  to  rest  for  a  day  about  once  a  week. 
The  cost  of  gas  varied  from  35  cents  in 
Northern  Arizona  to  as  low  as  12  or  14 
cents  in  the  Texas  oil  fields.  The  use  of 
tourists’  cabins,  from  $1  to  $1.50  per 
night,  came  to  $10.  Food  for  three  cost 
$35.  Bridge  tolls  and  ferryboat  fees  were 
$5  and  incidental  expenses  brought  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  trip  up  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $105. 

This  of  course  does  not  include  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  tent  or  any  equipment.  We 
used  no  trailer  or  special  car  body,  as 
many  campers  do.  We  carried  comfort¬ 
able  bed  rolls,  each  enveloped  in  water¬ 
proof  canvas  and  containing  a  thin  cotton 
mattress  or  pad  and  plenty  of  blankets ; 
also  a  minimum  of  cooking  utensils,  com¬ 
pactly  arranged,  and  a  bag  or  suitcase 
for  each  traveler.  Every  article  had  its 
appointed  place  in  the  car,  and  camp 
duties  were  so  systematized  that  making 
and  breaking  camp  could  be  quickly  and 
efficiently  accomplished. 

Our  route  during  much  of  the  way  was 
that  known  as  IT.  S.  Highway  No.  1,  or 
the  Broadway  of  America.  After  making 
the  circuit  of  Arizona  we  crossed  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  a  corner  of  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Northern  New 
Jersey,  into  New  York  State,  where  we 
crossed  Bear  Mountain  Bridge  over  the 
Hudson,  and  thence  into  Connecticut. 

B.  G.  D. 


A  MAN  who  was  given  up  by  the  doc¬ 
tors  when  he  was  50  has  just  died  at  the 
age  of  96.  Doctors  are  usually  right  in 
the  end. — London  Passing  Show. 


DIXON’S  UTILITY  PAINT 

_ ' *.  •  » i 


Paint  Sales  Division 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  color  cards  and  information  about  your 
Utility  Paint. 

My  painting  job  is _  _ 

My  dealer  is__ _ 

My  name  and  address _ 


THE 


IN  DIXON’S  UTILITY  PAINT 
PROTECTS  YOUR  BARNS,  OUT¬ 
BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 
AS  NO  OTHER  COVERING  CAN! 


There’s  no  paint  pigment  as  enduring  as 
graphite.  In  Dixon’s  famous  Industrial  Paints, 
it  covers  big  bridges,  skyscrapers.  Railroads  and 
corporations  the  world  around  use  it  on  every 
exposed  wood  or  metal  surface.  Now,  with 
Dixon’s  Utility  Paint,  you  can  have  the  same 
protection  on  your  farm! 

This  remarkable  new  paint  combines  the  finest 
flake  graphite  with  oxides  and  a  major  content 
of  pure  linseed  oil.  You  can’t  match  it  for  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  proof  against  sun,  rain  and  all 
corrosive  elements.  It  will  never  crack  or  peel 
off.  The  smooth,  lubricating  quality  of  the 
graphite  makes  it  brush  on  evenly  and  easily. 
Saves  time.  Saves  money. 

Dixon’s  Utility  Paint  on  your  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings,  on  tractors,  trucks  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  will  last,  at  the  very  least,  two  to  four  years 

usually  more.  All  the  colors  will  give  the  same 
superb  service. 

Dixon  s  Utility  Paint  is  available  in  green, 
gray,  brown  and  red.  Your  local  dealer  has  it. 
If  you  re  planning  to  paint  soon,  mail  the  coupon 
below  for  color  card  and  information  that  will 
help  you  do  a  better,  more  economical  job. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

May  29,  1929. 

May:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent,  201  to 
210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A, 
$1.90,  plus  differentials;  Class  2B,  $2.21;  Class 
3,  $2.10. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  0c  per  .1 
of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  aded  to  milk  test¬ 
ing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.17;  Class  2, 
$2  05;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  . . . 

Extra,  92  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  - 


Lower  grades 


Packing  st 
Renovated 
Sweet,  fan 
Extra  . . 


.  ,$0.43@$0.44 

.43 

.  40 

@ 

.42% 

.39 

@ 

.40 

.37  U 

*  (a 

.38% 

.34 

@ 

.38 

.32 

@ 

.33% 

.41 

.45 

@ 

•45% 

.44% 

.41 

@ 

.44 

.40 

@ 

.40% 

.40 

@ 

.42% 

CHEESE 

State,  fresh,  fancy  .  $0.23 

Wis.,  fresh,  fancy  . $0.22%@$0.23’4 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . $0.40%@$0.41  % 

-  .39% 

.30  >  ■ 
.35 
.40 
.37% 
.34 
.30 


Extra  . 37%@ 

Average  extras . 36  @ 

Extra  firsts  . 34%  @ 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 33  @ 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 30  @ 

Gathered,  best  . 32  @ 

Common  to  good . 26  @ 


DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . . 
Fair  to  good  . 

. $0.44@$0.50 

. 30®  .40 

. 35@  .50 

. 20  @ 

.25 

. 24  @ 

.40 

. 22® 

.24 

. 16® 

22 

Turkeys,  dry,  toms  . 

. 25® 

.30 

Hens  . 

. 28® 

.33 

Squabs,  white,  lb . , 

.05 

Dark,  doz . 

....  2.50@ 

3.50 

Culls  . 

.  1.50@ 

2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.  ,$0.34@$0.36 
.  .  .30®  .45 

. .  .15®  .22 

. .  .20®  .27 

.  .  .13®  .17 

.  .  .25®  .30 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.$12.00@14.50 
..  8.00@10.0(l 

.  .  7.00®  9.50 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sheep  . 

.  .16.00@16.50 
..10.00@14.00 
..  6.00®  7.00 

Hogs  . 

..11.50@11.85 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime  . UtCqi  .19 

Culls  . . 11@  .13 

Lambs,  Spring,  each  .  6.00@11.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 20.50®  23.00 

Hulls  . 15.00@16.50 


. 16.00@20.00 


bskt. 


Louis,  bbl. . . 


bu. 

lbs. 


.  $2.75@$3.00 
.  2.25®  2.50 
.  2.50@  6.50 
.  6.00®  6.75 
.  1.00®  3.25 


,$1.00@$5.00 
.  1.25@  ' 

.  ,50@ 

.  1.00® 

.  1.50@ 

.  1.00® 

.  1.00@ 

.  1.25@ 


1.75 

1.25 

2.00 

2.00 

1.75 

3.00 


Cows  . 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 

Maine,  150  lbs . 

Florida,  new,  bbl . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  %-bbl. 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu. 

Celery  hearts,  doz. 

Cuet  mbers,  bu.  . . 

Eggplants,  bu. 

Horseradish,  St 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu.  . . 

Lima  beans, 

Onions,  100 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . . . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Rhubarb,  100  bclis . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  S’n,  bu.  . . . 

Tomatoes,  0-bskt.  crate 
Watercress,  100  bchs.  . 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 5J3.75@14.00 

j>e!l  . 10. 50®  10. 75 

Red  kidney  .  8.00@  8.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.00@$7.00 

Albepmrle  . 

Greening  . 

McIntosh  . 

Rome  . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  late  .. 

Musk  melons,  Cal.,  bu. 

Watermelons,  car  .... 

Strawberries,  Ky.,  qt. 

Ark.,  Mo.,  qt 

qt. 


.  .  .  12.00@13.00 

.  .  .  .75® 

1.00 

.  .  .  1.00® 

4.00 

.  .  .  1.50® 

4.50 

...  2.75® 

3.00 

...  1.50® 

2.25 

...  2.50® 

4.50 

.  .-.  1.50® 

3.50 

1.25 

.  .  .  1.50® 

4.00 

.  .  .  .35® 

1.00 

.  .  .  1.00® 

3.00 

. .  .  1.00@ 

2.50 

.  .  .  2.00@ 

3.25 

.  .  .  2.75® 

4.00 

.  .  .  3.00® 

3.50 

Eastern  Shore  Va 
Del.  and  Md.,  qt 

Jersey,  qt . 

Dewberries,  qt.  . . 
Huckleberries,  qt. 


8.00@10.50 
4.00®  8.00 
5.00@11.00 
4.00@  8.00 
2.50@  4.50 
6.75®  9.00 
590.00@815.00 
,11@  .12 
,10@ 

.07® 

,05@ 

.08® 

.12® 

.15® 


.11 

.08 

.14 

.13 

.25 

.30 


HONEY 
lb . 


. $0.12@$0.12% 

-  .09% 

.13 
5.50 


White,  extracted,  _ 

Dark  . 

Orange  bloom . . . 

Comb,  24-frame  case . 4.50® 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $25.00@26.00 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  .... 

Straw,  rye  . 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red  . $1.24 

No.  1  Northern  Spring  .  1.17 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 98% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 35 

Rye  . 8614 

Barley  . C7% 


.  .23.00@24.00 
. .  .  15.00@21.00 
.  .  .15.00@24.00 
...21.00@23.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled. 

.16 

.54 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

. 

. .  .35® 

.60® 

. .  .45® 

.42 

.65 

.55 

.55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb. 

. 

. .  .40® 

.55 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . .35@  .40 

I’otatoes,  lb . 02@  .03 

String  beans,  lb . 15®  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40®  .45 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

More  abundant  supplies  of  Spring  produce  and 
some  increase  in  buying  activity  have  pepped 
up  the  Boston  market  considerably  during  the 
past  week.  Demand  has  been  firm  on  aspara¬ 
gus,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  good  potatoes,  spin¬ 
ach  and  tomatoes.  Butter  and  eggs  have  been 
steady  to  firm.  Wool  continues  weak  with 
receipts  moderately  heavy  and  trading  spotty. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  Baldwins,  ordinary,  $1 
to  $2;  fancy.  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Ben  Davis,  75c 
to  $1.25;  few,  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Asparagus. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native.  36  bchs.,  $5  to  $8  std.  bu.  box;  24  bchs, 
$4  to  $5  crt.  N.  Y.,  ert.,  $3  to  $5.50  doz.  bchs. 
N.  .1.,  ert.,  $3  to  $6. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Texas,  crt.  bchs,  $2  to  $2.50.  Va.,  crt. 
behd.,  6  to  7c  beh. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Va.,  crt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Cal.,  ert.,  $2.50 
to  $3 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60  cukes, 
$3  to  $6  std.  bu.  box.  Ohio,  hothouse,  fancy, 
mostly  $1.75  to  $2  24  cukes. 

Dandelions. — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hothouse,  18  heads,  $1  to  $1.60;  few 
fancy,  higher  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.,  best,  $2.50  to 
$5.50;  poorer,  lower  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  dull.  Texas,  std.  crt.,  Yellow  Bermudas, 
$1.60  to  $1.65. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  Green  Mountains,  $1.40  to 
$1.50.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  A  grade,  mostly 
$1.60  to  $1.75.  Fla.  Spauldings,  No.  1,  $6.50 
bbl. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Native,  50  to  60  bchs;  outdoor,  35 
to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb.- -Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  65  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native,  60c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Md., 
bskt.,  mostly  $1  to  $1.25. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good  on  best.  Native  hothouse,  mostly 
30c  lb.  Ohio  hothouse,  mostly  $2.50  10  lbs. 
Fla.,  6  bskts,  $1.75  to  $3  crt. 

Turnips. — Supplies  light,  demand  light.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  P.  E.  I., 
few  sales  fancy,  high  as  $5  100  lbs. 

Hay. — Market  firm,  demand  firm  on  top 
grades.  Few  sals  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to  $26. 
Eastern,  $18  to  $23.50.  Clover  mixed,  $22  to 
$23. 

Butter.- — Market  steady,  demand  good;  cream¬ 
ery  extras.  43%c;  firsts,  42  to  43c;  seconds, 
41  to  41  %e  lb. 

Eggs.' — Market  quiet.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  39c;  mixed  colors,  38c;  white  extras, 
30c;  fresh  eastern  extras,  35c  doz. 

Cheese. — -Market  steady;  N.  Y.  extras  held,  27 
to  28c;  firsts  held,  24%  to  26c;  fresh,  23%  to 
25%e;  western  extras  held,  26  to  28c;  firsts 
held,  24%  to  25c;  fresh,  23  to  25c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $10.50 
to  $10.75.  Cal.,  small  white,  $10.50  to  $10.75. 
Yellow  Eyes,  88  to  $8.50.  Red  kidney,  $8.25 
to  $8.50.  Limas,  $13.75  to  $14  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  inactive;  demand  fair.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week 
ending  May  25,  5,007,000  lbs. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  40  to  41c; 
clothing,  35  to  36c;  %  blood,  combing,  44  to 
45c;  clothing,  40  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing,  44 
to  45c;  clothing,  42  to  43c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  97c  to  $1: 
clothing,  92  to  95c;  %  blood,  combing,  95c  to 
$1 ;  clothing,  90  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing,  83 
to  85c;  clothing,  75  to  80c.  Terr,  mostly, 
combing,  98c  to  $1 ;  clothing,  92  to  95c ;  % 
blood,  combing,  97c  to  $1;  clothing,  90  to  95c; 
%  blood,  combing,  87  to  91c;  clothing,  80  to 
85c;  %  blood,  combing,  77  to  81c;  clothing,  75 
to  80c;  low  %  blood,  combing,  72  to  77c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potatoes  are  easier  on  new  crop  receipts 
from  the  South.  Most  imported  fruits  are  low¬ 
er  in  price. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c;  tubs,  45  to  46c; 
firsts,  42  to  45c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies, 
25c;  longhorn,  25  to  26c;  brick,  27  to  28c;  new 
flats,  28c;  limburger,  33c;  brick  Swiss,  34  to 
35c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  34  to  37c; 
grade  A,  34  to  36c;  grade  B,  32  to  33c;  grade 
C,  28  to  34c;  nearby,  at  mark,  32  to  34c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  34  to  40c; 
old  roosters,  22  to  26c;  broilers.  45c;  chickens, 
41  to  46c;  ducks,  27  to  28c;  turkeys,  33  to  43c. 
Live  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  30  to  34c;  broilers, 
35  to  40c;  old  roosters,  21c;  stags,  22c; 
ducks,  30c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Rus¬ 
sets,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  King,  $1.75  to  $2; 
Baldwin,  $2  to  $2.25;  Northern  Spy,  $2.50  to 
$3;  McIntosh,  $3  to  $3.25;  Delicious,  western, 
box,  $3  to  $3.75.  Potatoes,  lower;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  S.  C.,  bbl.,  $6  to  $6.75; 
sweets,  Md..  crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9;  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to 
$11;  white  kidney,  $13.50  to  $14;  marrow,  $14 
to  814.50.  Onions,  steady;  Texas,  crate,  $1.60 
to  $2;  green,  doz.  bchs,  12%  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes.  Cal.,  crate, 
$4  to  $7;  cherries,  Cal.,  box,  $3.50  to  $4; 
oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $5.50;  Fla.,  $3.50 
to  $4.50;  strawberries,  Md.,  32-qt.  crate,  $3 
to  $5.50;  watermelons,  50c  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  half-doz.  bch..  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  beans,  green,  wax,  hamper.  $1.75  to 
$2.75;  beets,  Va.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cab¬ 
bage,  N.  C.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  carrots,  bu.. 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.,  50  to  90c;  cucumbers, 
Ala.,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3.25;  kale,  Md..  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  let¬ 
tuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.15:  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  $1  to  $2;  parsley,  Texas,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas, 
Cal.,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.25;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$3.25  to  $4.25;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  spinach,  bu., 
90c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.50  to  $3, 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady:  clover,  case,  $3.50 
to  $4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple  products, 
steady:  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  old,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  dull;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $15 
to  $16:  clover  mixed,  $11  to  $13;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $26.50; 
standard  middlings,  $26;  red-dog,  $36:  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $38.25;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent.  $50.50;  hominy,  $36.75; 
gluten.  $38.90:  oatfeed,  $12.75;  Timothy  seed, 
bu..  $3  to  $3.20:  Red  clover,  $19.50  to  $20.50; 
Alsike.  $20  to  $21:  Alfalfa,  $16.50.  C.  H.  B.  . 


“Not  So  Good” 

The  Associated  Pea  Growers’  of  Madi¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y.,  held  their  annual 
meeting  recently,  and,  according  to  news¬ 
paper  reports,  “the  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  would  be 
nearly  double  the  acreage  of  peas  planted 
this  year  over  last.” 

This  report  from  some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  pea  growers  in  Central  New  York 
is  “not  so  good.”  If  the  acreage  is  dou¬ 
bled  as  reported,  very  few  will  profit  from 
growing  green  peas  this  season.  Central 
New  York  has  for  many  years  been  the 
chief  center  for  growing  green  peas.  The 
peas  are  planted  on  good  soil,  such  va¬ 
rieties  as  Gradus,  Thomas  Laxton  and 
Green  Pod  Telephones  being  used.  They 
are  planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  two 
bushels  of  seed  being  used  per  acre. 
Acreage  for  the  entire  district  can  be  de¬ 
termined  fairly  early  in  the  season  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  pea  seed  sold. 
As  soon  as  the  peas  come  through  the 
ground  cultivation  starts  and  it  is  car¬ 
ried  on  systematically  until  the  pods  set, 
when  the  vines  have  generally  grown  so 
that  they  cover  the  intervening  space. 

It  has  been  customary  to  bring  Italian 
families  from  nearby  cities  to  pick  the 
crop.  Many  families  live  in  specially 
built  shacks  throughout  the  Summer  sea¬ 
son  while  pea  picking  is  going  on.  The 
peas  are  packed  into  bushel  hampers  in 
the  fields  and  then  are  shipped  by  ex¬ 
press  or  iced  freight  to  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Washington  or  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  They  are  sold  by  commission  mer¬ 
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dog  will  and  thrive.  They  are  fond  of 
fruits  of  all  kinds  and  when  given  ideiitv 
of  them  are  seldom  any  trouble.  y 

Close  wire  mesh  of  iy2  in.  will  do  for 
a  pen  for  young  foxes,  but  a  larger 
mesh  can  be  used  for  mature  animals  6  \ 
pen  12x15  ft.  is  none  too  large  and  wih 
accommodate  a  pair  of  mature  foxes  bat 
we  prefer  20x20  pens  for  breeders  or 
larger.  A  nest-box  must  be  provided 
which  is  easily  made  from  any  scraps  of 
smooth  lumber.  This  should  be  covered 
with  roofing  paper  lapped  over  the  sides 
Do  not  make  your  nest  boxes  under 
ground  as  the  animals  will  stay  in  them 
most  of  the  time  through  the  day,  and 
only  come  out  through  the  night. 

When  but  a  single  fox  is  kept  it  may 
be  staked  with  collar  and  chain  which  is 
easier  than  making  a  pen ;  in  either  case 
always  provide  a  snug  secluded  box  to 
sleep  in.  Give  fresh  water  each  evening 
and  keep  all  dishes  clean.  Do  not  over¬ 
feed.  Give  just  what  is  readily  eaten 
once  daily  and  if  there  is  any  left-over 
remote  it  or  the  animals  will  carry  into 
the  boxes.  willet  randall. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good 

950-1,100,  good  . 

800  up,  medium  . 

Common  . 

Heifers,  850  down,  good 
Common  and  medium  . .  . . 

Cow  s,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 


. . . $13.50@14.50 

- 14.00@14.50 

.  . .  .  12.50@14.00 
.  .  . .  10.50@12.50 

- 12.00@13.50 

- 9.00@12.00 

. . . .  9.75@11.00 
-  7.75@  9.75 


Picking  Peas  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


chants,  the  grower  taking  all  the  risk. 
With  a  100-bu$hel  yield  per  acre,  the 
cost  of  growing  and  marketing  is  around 
$100.  Hence,  the  grower  must  receive 
at  least  $1  a  bushel  to  break  even.  When 
the  market  is  flooded  the  price  some  times 
drops  as  low  as  50  to  75  cents,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  the  grower  stands  the  loss. 

At  times  green  peas  bring  $2  to  $3  per 
bushel,  and  then  the  grower  makes  a 
good  profit.  Since  1921  the  production  of 
green  peas  in  New  York  State  has  in¬ 
creased  about  five  times.  The  acreage  in 
that  year  was  1,500  while  in  1926  it  had 
increased  to  7,800.  As  there  has  been 
no  systematic  advertising  of  this  delicacy, 
the  production  has  increased  faster  than 
the  consumption  and  the  result  has  been 
a  loss  for  many  growers  during  recent 
years.  Last  season  production  was  only 
normal  and  many  growers  came  through 
showing  a  profit.  This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  an  increase 
in  acreage  for  the  present  season. 

The  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Morris- 
ville  have  formed  an  association.  _  This 
is  rather  loosely  built.  However,  it  has 
had  the  effect  of  putting  a  better  prod¬ 
uct  on  the  market  and  the  members  have 
received  a  little  over  the  normal  price  for 
their  product.  According  to  reports  for 
the  present  season  the  association  is  seek¬ 
ing  reliable  agents  in  distant  markets  to 
handle  the  expected  surplus.  This  is  a 
move  along  the  right  line.  However,  not 
enough  pea  growers  are  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  have  a  deciding  effect  in  reducing 
the  surplus.  Peas  are  a  perishable  prod¬ 
uct.  When  they  are  shipped  to  market 
they  must  be  sold  immediately,  and,  with 
a  decided  surplus,  the  price  would  drop 
accordingly.  If  as  reports  indicate,  the 
acreage  is  being  doubled,  few  growers 
will  come  through  the  1929  season  with  a 
profit. 

In  many  localities  canneries  are  op¬ 
erating  and  it  is  our  suggestion  that  a 
sure  small  profit  should  be  taken  on  can¬ 
ning  peas  rather  than  taking  a  chance  on 
losing  heavily  by  planting  green  peas 
when  from  present  appearances  over 
planting  is  being ‘carried  on.  T.  T.  J. 


Feeding  Young  Fox 

We  have  captured  a  live  young  fox 
and  would  like  to  know  how  to  feed  and 
care  for  him.  O.  G. 

New  York. 

Young  foxes  are  hardy  and  as  a  rule 
easy  to  raise.  Feed  milk  and  bread,  bits 
of  fresh  meat,  cooked  vegetables,  etc.  Pet 
foxes  will  eat  almost  anything  that  a 


Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.50@  7.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef . 10.25@11.00 

Cutter-medium  .  8.25@10.25 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-cli . 10.00@13.50 

Cull-com .  5.00@10.00 

Yealers,  milk-fed,  good-eli . 13.00@14.50 

Medium  . 11.00@13.00 

Cull-com . 6.00@11.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch . $11.10@11.50 

Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-cli . 11.35@11.60 

Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch . 11.50@11.60 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch . 11.15@11.60 

SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch . 10.75@11.35 

Pbg.  sows,  smooth,  lt.  wts.  exc . 9.50@10.00 

SHEEP— Shorn  basis 

Lambs,  84  down,  good-choice . $13.00@14.00 

92  down,  mfedium  . 11.50@13.00 

All  wts.,  cull-common  .  7.00@11.50 

Spring  lambs,  good-choice  . 16.00@17.50 

Yearling  wethers,  110  down,  med.-ch.  7.50@11.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  Med. -choice  .  6.00®  7.75 

120-150,  med. -choice  .  5.50®  7.50 

All  wts.,  cull-common  .  2.50®  6.00 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $2;  2%-in.,  $2  to  $2.25.  as¬ 
paragus,  Del.  and  Md.,  doz.  bch.  crt.,  best, 
$4.50  to  $5;  poorer,  low  as  $2.50;  homegrown, 
doz.  bchs,  best,  75c  to  $1;  poorer,  50c;  Oeans, 
Carolina,  bu.  hpr.,  green  and  wax,  $2  to  $2.25: 
poorer,  $1.50;  cabbage,  Miss.,  100-lb.  ert.,  5- 
to  $2.50;  Va.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Tenn..  $1.75;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Ohio,  hothouse,  chip  bskt.  of  2  doz.,  fancy, 
$1.90  to  $2;  kale,  Md.,  bu.  bskt..  85  to  90c; 
peas,  Md.,  bu.  hpr.,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  potatoes, 
U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  150-lb.  sack,  Michigan 
Rurals,  $1.90  to  $2;  Maine  Green  Mountains, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  new  stock,  S.  C.  Cobblers,  No. 
1.  stave  bbls.,  $6  to  $6.25;  slats,  $5.50  to  86, 
100-lb.  sacks  Bliss  Triumphs,  No.  1 
$3.75  to  $4;  spinach,  bu.  bskt.,  Md.,  $1  — o> 

homegrown,  60c  to  $1;  strawberries,  Md.,  32-qt. 
erts,  Gandys,  $4  to  $4.50;  Chesapeaks,  $5  to 
$5.50;  sweet  potatoes,  Tenn.,  bu.  hpr.,  Nancy 

Halls,  $1.90  to  $2. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $20.50  to  $21;  standard,  $19 
to  $20;  No.  2,  $16  to  $17.50;  No.  3,  $13  to  $14; 
No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  No.  -> 
$15.50  to  $16.50;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $18  t0 

$19;  No.  2.  $14.50  to  $16.50;  No.  1  clover, 

$19.50  to  $20.50;  No.  2,  $13  to  $16; 

heavy  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19;  No.  -  white 
oats,  53%  to  54% c;  No.  3,  51  to  52%c;  No.  *, 
49%  to  50  %c. 

EGGS 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  33  to  34e;  brown, 
31  to  33c;  current  receipts,  29  to  31c  doz. 

POULTRY 

Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  47c;  h°S" 
dressed,  42c  lb.  Live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  a- 
to  34c;  Leghorns,  30  to  33c;  roosters,  18  l®  ’ 
broilers,  colored,  43  to  47c;  Leghorns,  40  t 
43c;  ducks,  30  to  32c;  geese,  20  to  22c  lb. 


Cleveland,  O.,  Markets 

Apples,  bu.  bbl.,  $5.25  to  $5.75:  asparagus, 
lb.,  10  to  15e;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $1  <•>,  P  ' 
tatoes,  150-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  butter, 
to  46c;  eggs,  26  to  30c;  poultry,  live,  fowls,  o- 
to  35c;  duckc  34  to  35c;  broilers,  40  to  45c. 
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As  We  Go  Along 

The  first  morning  train  from  our  place 
leaves  at  5:20.  Several  take  this  regu¬ 
larly  which  puts  them  on  record  for  “sav¬ 
ing"  about  all  the  morning  daylight.  One 
commuter — a  machinist — tells  me  he  has 
been  at  the  same  job  44  years,  and  never 
late.  As  we  go  to  the  station  the  milk¬ 
men  are  making  their  rounds,  several 
v,-ith  automobiles.  Some  still  use  the 
horse,  trained  to  stop,  or  go  leisurely 
here  and  there,  while  the  driver  rushes  in 
to  one  place  with  his  carrier  of  bottles, 
across  a  back  street,  then  through  two 
or  three  dooryards.  He  reaches  the  road 
again  and  jumps  into  the  wagon,  the 
horse  having  timed  his  jog  trot  to  reach 
that  spot  on  schedule.  I  see  six  differ¬ 
ent  milk  companies  making  deliveries  in 
this  little  village,  one  with  an  auto  scoot¬ 
ing  half  a  mile  down  a  road  to  leave  one 
quart — not  very  economical  distribution. 
A  big  bakery  truck  from  a  city  10  miles 
away,  races  along  the  main  street,  stop¬ 
ping  here  and  there  at  a  grocery  and 
dropping  the  day’s  bread  supply  into  the 
covered  box  in  front  of  the  door.  He 
covers  perhaps  100  miles  in  that  morning 
trip,  much  of  it  at  more  than  common 
railroad  speed.  All  of  these  early  work¬ 
ers  are  in  a  great  hurry.  The  birds’ 
morning  concert  is  in  the  same  tempo  as 
a  generation  ago,  but  man  and  his  work 
have  taken  on  speed  then  unthought. 

Our  train  reaches  the  great  city  short¬ 
ly  after  six.  The  men  handling  the  day’s 
receipts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  busy  long  before  this,  some  working 
half  the  night  nr  more  in  this  expensive 
job  of  produce  distribution — that  is,  ex¬ 
pensive  to  farmers  and  consumers  of 
their  products.  These  handlers  make 
money ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Profits  from  commissions  and  speculative 
buying  run  large.  Around  six  is  break¬ 
fast  time  for  many  of  them.  They  de¬ 
mand  good  food  and  the  eating  places 
they  frequent  supply  it.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  buy  the  best  of  everything — choice, 
real  lamb  for  lamb  stew,  good  cuts  of  beef 
and  large  portions.  I  often  sit  at  tables 
in  the  morning  with  these  men.  Their  talk 
is  about  big  deals  and  big  money  which 
passes  through  their  hands,  a  liberal 
share  coming  into  their  pockets.  Many, 
fancying  show,  wear  rings  set  with  dia¬ 
monds  and  other  expensive  stones.  They 
are  not  plutocrats,  like  some  of  the  so- 
called  Wall  Street  crowd,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  about  many  of  them  being  very 
prosperous.  This  is  not  said  in  condem¬ 
nation  or  scorn.  Most  of  them  are  men 
of  ability,  their  wits  sharpened  daily. 
They  work  hard  and  have  secured  the 
best  end  of  the  farm  produce  deal.  There 
are  crooks  in  this  business.  I  have  known 
some  of  them,  but  they  are  not  referred 
to  in  this  story,  which  concerns  only 
what  is  known  as  the  legitimate  side 
of  the  produce  trade.  Circumstances  and 
conditions  favor  them.  In  fact  they  have 
made  many  of  these  conditions  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  taking  advantage  of 
them.  They  co-operate  with  transpor¬ 
tation.  municipal  and  commonwealth  au¬ 
thorities,  and  have  built  themselves 
firmly  into  this  structure  of  distribution, 
connected  by  live  wires  with  the  politics 
of  city,  State  and  nation.  The  people 
must  be  fed ;  the  farmers  produce  the 
food ;  the  handlers  do  the  feeding — and 
get  out  of  the  job  much  more  than  the 
miller's  customary  toll.  To  borrow  a 
phrase  from  on  old-time  patent  medi¬ 
cine  bottle,  “It  works  like  a  charm” — 
for  the  handlers.  W.  W.  H. 


Apple  Waste  on  Land 

I  have  a  heap  of  apple  pulp  which  I 
would  like  to  spread  on  my  fields,  but  am 
advised  not  to  do  so  as  it  would  sour  the 
ground.  j.  j.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

Apple  pomace  has  some  fertilizer  value, 
average  samples  analyzing  around  2  per 
gent  nitrogen,  y2  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  1  per  cent  or  a  little  better  of 
potash.  The  material  is,  of  course,  quite 
sour,  although  if  it  has  been  lying  in  a 
*eap  exposed  to  the  weather  some  of  this 
amd  may  have  got  washed  out  of  it.  The 
pomace  may  be  used  by  plowing  it  under 

e  same  as  manure,  if  that  is  convenient 
or  you,  and  then  applying  a  good  dress- 
y-  *ime — at  least  a  ton  of  ground 
.... ,,s  01^e  l)er  acre.  It  would  work  quite 
oorr  PUt  °n  3  where  you  are  to  grow 
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t’oov—  tllis  mistress  h 

nox  MlSress  Kaid  the  s^ 
not  shown  themselves  clearl 
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Every  major  feature  contributes 
to  its  unusually  long  life 


FARMERS  who  are  buying  the  New 
Oakland  All-American  Six  are  buying 
more  than  beauty  .  .  .  more  than  com¬ 
fort  .  .  .  more  than  balanced  perform¬ 
ance  .  .  .  safety  ...  and  unfailing 
reliability. 

They  are  buying  ...  in  addition  to  all  these  . . . 
that  most  important  and  desirable  character¬ 
istic  .  .  .  long  life  .  .  .  insured  in  the  Oakland 
All-American  Six  by  the  outstanding  quality 
of  every  major  feature  of  Allr  American  design. 

Long  life  results  from  Oakland’s  big  L-head 
engine  ...  with  its  exclusive  patented  rubber 
cushion  mountings  to  protect  the  engine  from 
road  shocks  ...  with  its  Harmonic  Balancer 
which  does  away  with  destructive  vibration  in 
the  crankshaft  .  .  .with  the  G-M-R  cylinder 
head  which  practically  eliminates  spark- 
knock  ...  with  its  crankcase  ventilation 
which  prevents  dilution  of  oil  by  water  vapor. 


There  is  durability  .  .  .  staunchness  .  .  . 
superior  coachwork  ...  in  every  detail 
of  its  bodies  by  Fisher  ...  so  sturdily 
built  of  highest  quality  hardwood  and 
heavy  gauge  steel  ...  so  weather-tight 
and  free  from  the  annoyance  of  squeaks 
and  rattles. 

Check  the  New  Oakland  All-American  Six  .  .  . 
as  you  wouM  a  blooded  animal  .  .  .  point  by 
point.  Find  out  about  its  many  other  equally 
significant  features.  They  all  contribute  to  its 
unusually  long  life. 

irf 

Oakland  All-American  Six ,  $1145  to  $1375,  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac ,  Mich., 
plus  delivery  charges.  Spring  covers  and  Lovojoy  shock  absorbers 
included  in  list  prices,  bumpers  and  rear  fender  guards  extra. 

rri 

Consider  the  delivered  price  as  well  as  the  list  price  when  com¬ 
paring  automobile  values  ...  Oakland-Pontine  delivered  prices 
include  only  reasonable  charges  for  handling  and  for  financing 
when  the  Time  Payment  Plan  is  used. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


If  you  prefer  a  car  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  *745,  be  sure  to  see  and  drive  the  New 
Pontiac  Big  Six.  Learn  why  Pontiac’s  many  important  big  car  qualities  at  low  cost  are 
increasingly  popular  among  its  thousands  of  owners  on  the  farm. 


o. OAKLAN  D 

ALL-AMERICAN  SIX 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTOR9 


Plows’ 
Seeds1 
Cultivates^ 


Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
,  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurs- 
^  cries.  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymen 

DOES  4  MEN’S  WORK 

lHandles  Field  and  Truck  Crop 
If  m  Tools.  Walking  or  Riding 

MOWS  Hd U  1  Equipment.  Runs  Belt  ' 

andLaWnS  VcataiogFree 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Full  Information. 

STANDARD'ENGINE  CO. 

3260  Como  A v  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

EASTERN  BRANCH  l5S&eX*eet 


It  has  stood  the  test  and  it’s  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Peerless. 

It  is  constructed  of  first  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
SI 00  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 

to  apply  it  with 


AGRIPAX 

KILLS  INSECTS-/V?£5T0/ 


Caterpillars,  Tomato  and  Currant  Worms,  Squash 
Bugs,  Mealy  Buga,  Red  Spider,  etc.  Safe  on  Mush¬ 
rooms  in  powdered  form. 


Non-poisonous.  Spreads  evenly.  Stainless.  Nou- 
corosive.  Economical.  Dilutes  heavily.  Send  for 
circular  and  testimonials.  Correspondence  solicited. 
We  can  help  you  If  insects  trouble. 

PULVO-PAX  the  pyrethum  insect  powder — 
non-poisonous. 

Sprays,  Weed  Killer,  Fertilizers,  etc. 

MORRIS  B.  READE.  Inc. 
Belleville  New  Jersey 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Modem,  powerful,  com¬ 
plete.  all  sizes;  real 
money  makers.  Suitable 
for  grape  juice  too.  Also 
filters,  bottle  fillers,  cap¬ 
pers,  pasteurizers,  evap¬ 
orators,  vinegar  gen¬ 
erators,  apple  washers, 
apple  butter  cookers. 
Get  into  a  business  that 
earns  big  profits.  Write 
for  catalog. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
834  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

4—  Jw— 4— 4— ft—  —4—  — 4— 4— 


TRACTORS 

FOR  FARMS,  GARDENS 
AND  LAWNS 

Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

Bready  Cultimotor  Co. 

1799  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


BINDER 

TWINE 


as  low  as  lOe  per  pound 
in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents 
Wanted.  Write  for  circular 
and  sample. 

Til KO.  BURT  A  SONS 
Box  (>5,  Melrose,  Ohio 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife's  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  KOW,  NEW  TOKB 


/  f  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

JL  \JL  M  M  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har» 
veater.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Salina,  K  uoa- 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 

mimimmimmiimmmmmmmmmii 
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The  Story  of  Ark  Farm 

Part  Y 

It  had  seemed  to  me  there  had  never 
been  such  a  delightful  Summer  before. 
Old  Father  Time  opened  and  closed  his 
curtains  in  rapid  succession,  and  almost 
before  I  realized  it  the  harvest  moon, 
hanging  low  in  the  sky,  was  looking 
aslant  through  the  apple  trees.  Presently 
over  on  the  side  of  Pekid  Mountain  I  saw 
the  first  rosy  glow  of  scarlet ;  the  swal¬ 
lows  had  disappeared  before  time  and 
went  unnoticed ;  and  one  day  as  Tippie 
and  I  went  to  the  letter  box  we  were  not 
surprised  to  find  this  little  note.  It  was 
from  the  company  in  New  York.  I  opened 
it  and  read  this:  “Your  resignation  has 
been  accepted.”  And  while  I  was  expect¬ 
ing  it,  if  one  of  the  great  limbs  from  the 
yellow  birch  which  shadowed  the  letter 
box  had  fallen  upon  my  head,  it  wouldn’t 
have  given  me  a  harder  jar. 

It  was  the  longest  mile  going  home  I 
had  ever  walked,  and  the  dog  stuck  close 
by  my  side.  I  did  not  need  to  tell  him 
something  had  happened ;  he  already 
knew  it.  Usually  on  these  return  trips 
he  visited  every  woodchuck  hole  in  the 
vicinity,  but  not  this  time ;  and  as  we 
came  to  the  rotten  stub,  sawed  away  by 
eager  hands  years  before,  I  sat  down 
upon  it  and  read  the  letter  over  again. 

A  few  days  later  I  telephoned  to  a 
neighbor,  but  I  don’t  like  to  tell  you  what 
it  was  for.  The  next  morning  a  man 
came  down  the  long  hill  with  a  rifle  in 
his  hand.  Tippie  knew  his  walk  and  ran 
up  the  road  to  meet  him.  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,”  and  I  returned  it  as  best  I  could. 
Little  conversation  passed  between  us,  as 
neither  seemed  to  be  in  rue  mood  of 
talking. 

Presently  he  said,  “Well,  so  I  hear  you 
are  going  to  leave  the  hills?  I’m  sorry; 
we’ve  been  neighbors  and  friends  for  a 
long  time,  and  we’ve  had  some  good  times 
together.  The  best  of  friends  must  part, 
so  don’t  take  it  too  seriously.  But — well, 

1  must  be  on  my  way.  Where  is  she?”  I 
pointed  to  the  stable.  Presently,  as  I  stood 
by  the  old  well  leaning  against  the  curb, 
he  came  from  the  rear,  rifle  in  one  hand 
and  a  halter  lead  in  the  other.  Quickly 
he  let  down  the  bars — the  old  black  mare 
trotted  out  after  him. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  he  turned 
away  and  walked  slowly  down  through 
the  marsh  grass,  past  the  glade  where  the 
white-faced  calves  had  stood,  up  over  the 
moor  and  across  the  spot  where  the  sheep 
had  followed  the  boy  with  the  basin.  The 
old  mare  tossed  her  head  as  she  looked 
back  and  softly  neighed  to  her  mate  in 
the  stable.  He  answered  her  for  the  last 
time  as  the  bushes  closed  behind  them 
and  they  were  lost  to  view. 

I  turned  a  deaf  ear  as  I  pulled  my  old 
hat  down  over  my  face  and  walked  briskly 
toward  the  empty  house.  I  didn  t  want 
to  hear  it — but  I  did,  as  tears  fell  from 
strained  eyes.  Presently  a  shot  rang  out, 
as  the  still,  soft  morning  breeze  wafted 
back  the  echo.  The  deed  was  done,  and 
she  was  at  rest. 

Next  morning  as  we  turned  the  cattle 
toward  the  highway  I  whistled  to  the 
dog.  He  was  hidden  under  the  barn,  nor 
would  any  amount  of  coaxing  dislodge 
him ;  but  as  we  were  about  to  pass  out 
of  sight  over  the  long  hill,  lie  came  out, 
sat  upon  his  haunches  and,  with  muzzle 
poihted  straight  upward,  gave  the  wolf 
howl.  It  was  slow,  tremulous  and  long- 
drawn,  deep-throated  and  dreary  — as 
though  wrung  from  the  vitals  of  a  dying 
stranger  in  a  strange  land.  It  was  a 
hoivl  of  his  ancestors,  it  meant  some¬ 
thing,  and  as  I  turned  to  look  at  him  he 
again  retreated  to  his  hiding. 

That  night  I  got  a  car  and  went  back 
to  get  him.  He  was  an  object  of  pity,  the 
sort  of  pity  that  you  with  a  big  heart 
could  only  lavish  upon  a  brute  with  a 
human  brain,  and,  as  I  placed  the  collar 
upon  his  neck,  the  only  collar  he  had  ever 
worn.  I  dragged  him  forward  at  the  end 
of  a  chain,  out  past  the  tall  elms,  down 
through  the  glade,  as  we  hit  the  long 
trail  for  the  last  time  which  would  lead 
us  to  a  new  home,  my  dog  and  I ;  and 
then  it  seemed  that  “finis”  was  about  to 
be  written.  There  in  the  strange  stillness, 
in  what  might  seem  to  you  a  far  lone 
place,  the  Adirondack  sunset  suddenly 
blazed  forth  in  a  rosy  glory  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  turreted  ramparts  as  I  looked  back, 
riveted  to  the  spot;  feeling  a  thrill  as  if 
some  wild  sweet  music  was  drifting  my 
way,  while  the  call  of  the  wild  and  the 
love  of  home  seemed  to  join  their  hands 
and  flash  to  me  a  last  farewell. 

A  crow  called  from  the  tall  pine  beside 
(he  rotten  log  I  had  helped  to  saw  and 
roll  from  the  roadway  16  years  before ; 
an  owl  from  a  deep  thicket  hooted  in 
mockery  as  the  soft  Autumn  wind  settled 
in  a  spiral  curl,  tossing  the  blood-red 
leaves  upward ;  a  fox  yapped  defiance 
from  a  distant  hillside  as  Tippie  turned 
away  a  deaf  ear ;  a  pair  of  belated  robins 
wended  their  way  overhead  and  turned  to 
the  southward,  for  they,  too,  were  bound 
for  another  land. 

The  dog  tugged  at  the  chain.  I  could 
feel  the  pounding  of  his  aching  heart. 
He  seemed  unable  to  balance  upon  un¬ 
willing  feet.  Sadness  was  all  too  plainly 
written  in  those  pleading  big  brown  eyes;* 
but  he  staggered  forward  as  he  felt  the 
chain  tighten,  yet  his  spirit  with  that  of 
his  master  was  buried  back  there  in  the 
only  home  that  either  of  them  had  ever 
known. 

But  we  had  now  reached  the  end  of 
the  double  trail ;  we  had  come  to  the 
highway,  and  the  past  was  now  a  closed 
book.  We  entered  a  waiting  automobile 
and  sped  away  in  the  fast-deepening 


shadows ;  and  as  I  drew  to  my  own  heav¬ 
ing  breast  the  trembling  form  of  the 
dearest  friend  I  had  ever  known,  I  whis¬ 
pered  in  his  ear,  “The  red  gods  will  call 
again  —  and  —  someday  we  will  return.” 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


The  Key  Flower 

The  key  flower  (page  640)  is  in  Ger¬ 
man  schlusselblume,  the  word  schhissel, 
key,  and  blume,  flower.  It  is  Primula 
(primrose).  The  wild  flower  is  yellow, 
has  a  fragrance,  and  the  petals  are  often 
used  as  a  tea.  o.  R. 

The  “key  flower”  or  schlusselblume  in 
German,  is  called  cowslip,  Primula  or 
hardy  primrose.  We  grow  many  of  these 
beautiful  flowers  every  year  to  sell  along 
with  pansies,  etc.  It  is  a  very  good  ad¬ 
dition  for  your  rock  gardens  and  rapidly 
growing  to  be  a  great  favorite  among  the 
early  Spring  flowers.  There  are  many 
beautiful  colors,  especially  in  the  Primula 
Auricula.  mrs.  f.  k. 

Long  Island. 

Underneath  an  old-fashioned  rosebush 
At  the  side  of  grandma's  dooryard 
Early,  early  in  the  Springtime 
Came  the  lovely  Himmelschlussel, 

Came  to  greet  the  haas  on  Easter  morn¬ 
ing 

As  a  hidden  spot  was  needed ; 

Ited  and  yellow — glorious  posy 
Grandma’s  lovely  Himmelschlussel — 
Keys  of  Heaven — Polyanthus — 

Here  is  the  “key”  to  many  colors. 

K.  M.  M. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  correspondent  who  sends 
the  little  poem  also  sends  a  picture 
which  identifies  the  Himmelschlussel  as 
Primula  elatior,  commonly  known  in 
England  as  oxlip,  catalogued  here  as 
polyanthus,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
name  is  also  given  to  Primula  veris,  the 
cowslip  and  Primula  acaulis,  the  English 
primrose. 


Cabbage  Yellows 

It  is  a  losing  proposition  to  try  to  raise 
cabbage  on  land  that  is  infected  with 
yellows.  The  plants  show  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  in  two  weeks  to  a  month  after  be¬ 
ing  set  out,  although  sometimes  the  dis¬ 
ease  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the 
seed  bed.  The  disease  first  injures  the 
fibrous  roots,  stunting  the  plants  and 
causing  them  to  look  droopy,  with  the 
leaves  turning  yellowish  in  color.  The 
diseased  plants  early  lose  their  bottom 
leaves  and  the  plants  will  make  a  slow 
growth  for  two  to  four  weeks  when  the 
disease  will  kill  them.  A  few  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  and  form  small  heads.  Dis¬ 
infection  of  the  seed  will  help  to  prevent 
the  disease  from  being  introduced  into 
disease-free  soil.  The  seed  bed  should 
be  located  in  disease-free  soil.  A  good 
place  for  the  seed  bed  is  in  new  ground. 
A  heavy  application  of  lime  will  help  to 
reduce  the  danger  from  yellows.  The  dis¬ 
ease  can  be  carried  from  an  infected  fiCd 
on  tools  and  animals.  If  the  soil  is 
known  to  be  infected  with  yellows,  a  yel- 
lows-resistant  variety  of  cabbage  should 
be  planted.  Most  seed  houses  carry  these 
resistant  strains.  Among  the  resistant 
strains  for  early  are  Resistant  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market  and  Resistant  All-head 
Early;  for  midsummer  Resistant  All¬ 
seasons  and  Brunswick,  and  for  late,  Wis¬ 
consin  Hollander.  The  disease  is  worse 
in  hot  weather.  Even  with  the  resistant 
strains  it  is  best  to  have  the  seedbed  in 
disease-free  soil.  R.  c. 

Virginia. 


The  Bookshelf 

General  Elementary  Botany,  by 
Elmer  Campbell,  Department  of  Biology, 
Transylvania  College.  This  is  a  useful 
manual  of  botany,  covering  a  wide 
ground  in  the  study  of  plant  life.  Both 
teacher  and  student  will  find  much  of  in- 
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terest,  and  the  chapters  relative  to  the 
lower  forms  of  plant  life  seemed  to  us 
particularly  interesting.  An  ample  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  most  helpful.  Published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York ;  407 
pages,  250  illustrations;  price  $3. 

Roof  Gardening  for  Everyone,  by 
Ida  Mellen.  The  city  dweller’s  desire 
for  country  sights  is  shown  by  the  efforts 
at  gardening,  not  only  in  small  yards,  but 
also  upon  the  roof.  Miss  Mellen,  well 
known  as  an  aquarist,  is  also  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  roof  gardener,  and  in  this  lit¬ 
tle  book  she  gives  her  experience  with  a 
variety  of  plants.  The  book  is  charm¬ 
ingly  illustrated,  and  includes  some  very 
useful  plant  lists.  Published  by  A.  T. 
De  La  Mare  Co.,  New  York;  115  pages- 
price  $1.25. 


Colorado  Potato  Beetle 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  potato  plant.  The  plants 
should  be  dusted  soon  after  they  come  up 
to  protect  them  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  spray.  The  poison  should  be 
on  the  plants  before  the  eggs  hatch  to 
prevent  any  damage,  as  the  young  bee¬ 
tles  can  do  so  much  damage  in  such  a 
short  time.  The  plants  should  be  sprayed 
once  a  week.  The  beetles  are  easily  de¬ 
stroyed  and  kept  under  control  by  using 
Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead.  Arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  is  being  used  more  every 
year,  as  it  does  not  damage  the  plants 
as  much  as  Paris  green,  and  it  sticks  to 
to  leaves  better.  To  apply  arsenate  of 
lead  as  a  spray  mix  4  lbs.  to  50  gallons 
of  water,  or  as  a  dust  4  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  of 
air-slaked  lime.  For  Paris  green  as  a 
spray  mix  1  lb.  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
or  as  a  dust  1  lb.  to  20  lbs.  of  lime.  The 
same  quantity  of  poison  can  be  used 
with  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Virginia.  R.  c. 


It’s  a  wonderful  feeling  to  sit  at  the 
wheel  of  your  own  McCormick- 
Deering  Tractor.  When  you  “give 
it  the  gas”  and  feel  and  hear  the 
powerful  motor,  you  say  to  your¬ 
self,  “This  outfit  sounds  like  busi¬ 
ness— now  we’ll  get  things  doneP* 


Muscles  or  Motors 


/  / 
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which  will  it  be  for  you  this  year? 

Will  you  be  riding  at  the  wheel  of  an  all-purpose, 
row-crop  McCormick-Deering  Farmall — getting  the 
year’s  work  done  easily  and  on  time?  Or  will  you 
be  riding  behind  slow  muscles  and  sinews — worry¬ 
ing  about  the  next  job — never  quite  caught  up? 

New  opportunities  are  ahead  of  you.  Be  ready 
for  the  rush  of  plowing,  tilling,  planting,  cultivating 
for  now  and  for  years  ahead.  Right  now  is  the 
time  to  ma\e  up  your  mind  to  start  wor\ing  with 
tractor  power. 

Because  it  is  so  generally  useful,  and  because  it 
will  put  your  farming  operations  on  a  completely 
new  and  better  basis,  the  Farmall  is  recommended 
as  a  logical  tractor  to  buy  when  changing  from 
muscles  to  motors.  Perhaps  the  McCormick-Deering 
10-20  or  15-30  will  more  fully  meet  your  require¬ 
ments.  Talk  it  over  with  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  near  you.  He  is  well  qualified  to  recommend 
the  tractor  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

International  Harvester  Company 


, , ,  e  x,.  ,.  .  OF  AMERICA 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Would  you  like  to  brow  exactly  the 
advantages  of  tractor  p lower.  Do 
you  know  how  many  acres  y°a... 
plow,  cultivate,  harvest,  etU- k)„, 

a  tractor?  Our  32-page  booklet, 

"Muscles  or  Motors,  answers  t 
and  many  other  questions,  A  v 
will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 
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The  World  at  the  Isthmus 

The  ruins  of  old  Panama  lay  at  our 
|rielcs  The  law  does  not  permit  any 
changes  to  be  made  here,  except  for  a 
clearing  away  of  the  vines  that  cover  the 
flHen  walls,  and  alas,  very  likely  some 
rattlesnakes.  The  leaves  are  shaking 
with  scampering  lizards,  shrewd,  sharp¬ 
nosed  fellows  who  stop  only  just  beyond 
reach  Part  of  the  old  cathedral  tower 
j*‘  standing.  The  big  soft  gray  stones 
show  through  the  green  vines,  and  the 
tall  tree  beside  it  holds  orchids  growing 
in  its  top.  We  are  transported  to  the 
vear  1671.  These  stones  saw  the  com- 
in-  of  Morgan  and  his  men.  Somewhere 
in°this  same  hot  sunshine,  Morgan,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Isthmus  with  a  band  of  picked 
men,  struggled  through  this  jungle  which 
is  much  the  same  now  as  it  was  then,  and 
always  will  be.  It  has  been  said  that  if 
the  Governor  of  Panama  had  realized  the 
small  size  of  the  force  he  would  not  have 
given  in  so  quickly.  Morgan’s  way  was 


The  Panama  Landlady 


to  climb,  to  overthrow,  to  reach  the 
frightened  Governor  in  his  tower.  It 
only  needed  a  few  daring  men  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  and  against  such  methods  can¬ 
nons  and  charging  wild  bulls  were  not  ef¬ 
ficient. 

The  jitney  driver  has  come  back  for 
ns.  it  being  the  year  1929.  Sitting  on 
the  stone  steps  watching  the  sun  go  down 
behind  the  distant  mountain  behind  the 
palm  trees,  we  watched  the  road  below. 
Just  across  from  Villa  del  Cristina  there 
stood  a  handsome  villa,  untenanted.  It 
was  said  to  be  a  haunted  house  since  a 
President  of  Panama  had  died  there,  and 
the  mystery  was  yet  to  be  solved.  It  is 
still  unsolved.  There  was  a  faint  rust¬ 
ling  in  the  grass  at  our  feet,  and  we  saw 
there  the  last  columns  of  the  white  ant 
family  which  lives  under  the  Wilder  pine. 
Each  ant  bore  as  a  banner  a  small  piece 
of  the  Bougainvillea  over  our  heads,  the 
latest  doomed  to  die.  An  army  is  dele¬ 
gated  to  cut  off  its  leaves,  another  army 
to  cut  them  into  pieces,  and  still  another 
commissioned  to  carry  them  to  the  under¬ 
ground  cellar.  These  ants  do  not  throw 
up  a  mound  which  might  easily  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  destroyed.  The  royal  palace 
's  constructed  underground,  three  stories 
deep ;  first,  the  reception  chamber,  then 
tlu  nursery  chamber,  and  last  the  leaf 
cellar  which  connects  with  the  surface  by 
a  special  passage  down  which  the  bits 
are  dropped.  Nothing  that  these  ants 
•  are  for  can  be  grown  in  Panama,  for 
they  are  capable  of  destroying  the  family 
garden  over  night. 

The  ground  here  seems  to  be  a  heavy 
clay.  The  depth  of  the  long  intertwining 
cracks  would  make  a  New  York  farmer 
tear  his  hair,  but  no  one  worries  here, 
for  bananas,  soursops,  and  cocoanuts  do 
n°t  depend  on  surface  moisture.  The 
rams  hold  off  from  December  to  May. 
During  this  time  there  are  few  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  I  was  amazed  to  find  that 
111  the  kitchen  here,  there  are  no  flies  at 
all,  though  the  door  and  window  is  al¬ 
ways  open  and  unscreened.  The  rainy 
season,  however,  brings  on  flies,  and  in 
moist  valleys  they  persist  in  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  as  well. 


All  the  cooking  in  this  kitchen  is  dor 
■  electricity.  Electric  light  and  powe 
running  water,  and  ice,  are  availah 
throughout  the  Canal  Zone.  Our  lam 
To  j  *lus^ar*d  is  a  native  of  Iowa  ar 
,  d,at  as  a  rule  Uncle  Sam’s  me 
aiail  themselves  of  these  convenience 
J  ne  ila?  only  to  shut  the  eyes,  and  pi 
are  this  country  as  it  was  before  tl 
anal,  to  realize  how  much  of  this  mo 

State  °nVenienCe  is  owing  t0  the  Unit< 

th^a'VS  4nnie  :  “Before  they  came  to  d 
t)  >  Ca,n.,  women  never  came  here.  A 
ince  v  i  the  canal  was  being  dug,  v 
aad  to  laugh  to  ourselves,  thinki 

ermiri  I?-a n. ,  was  a  f°°l  who  thought  1 
’  cl  dig  through  to  the  other  ocean.  The 
v,  ®orning  the  earth  shook  like  the 
fhpt  !;u'th(iuake.  That  was  the  di 

m  let  ,the  water  in-  Everybody  begs 
to  come  here  after  that.” 

hereC"n4Vt^ly  4nnie  does  all  the  woi 
>  ncluding  the  cooking  of  meals  (si 


was  trained  in  a  French  family)  for  $12 
a  month,  and  rooms  at  her  own  home. 
Her  voice  is  deep,  rich,  and  with  the 
rising  inflection  of  West  Indian  natives. 
“Work  is  a  great  blessin’.  I  keeps  my¬ 
self  busy.  It  keeps  you  from  thinkin’. 
If  you  let  yourself  think  too  much,  you 
get  to  thinkin’  that  the  world  is  all  go¬ 
ing  wrong.  Yes  ma’am,  work  is  a  bless¬ 
in’.”  There  is  a  son  in  Cuba  who  writes 
every  -week  and  a  granddaughter  who  is 
not  very  well,  but  likes  to  sew.  Annie 
is  dependable,  noisless,  and  when  she  puts 
charcoal  in  a  pail  and  sets  an  iron  kettle 
over  the  glowing  coals  one  learns  to 
worship  her  art  in  cookery.  A  perfect 
jewel  of  a  character  is  this  woman,  but 
I 'would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
is  no  other  like  her  on  the  Isthmus,  or 
even  in  the  world.  Handsome,  no !  But 
never  the  less  beautiful  as  a  goddess 
even  at  fifty.  When  the  mistress  speaks 
shortly,  instead  of  leaving  Annie  merely 
chuckles.  Mark  has  discovered  that  she 
treasures  a  pipe. 

“If  it  wasn’t  for  that  ocean,  miss,  I’d 
aim  to  follow  you  north.”  If  it  was  not 
for  our  stronger  race  distinctions,  I 
would  encourage  her.  We  have  nothing 
to  offer  that  can  take  the  place  of  the 
kind  of  life  she  lives  there.  I  tried  to 
give  her  some  idea  of  the  war  of  1865, 
but  am  afraid  she  thought  it  a  fantastic 
tale.  “We  have  our  own  door  at  the 
Ancon  Post  Office,  ma’am — we  can’t  be 
like  white.”  Yet,  the  Spanish  make  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any  distinction  between  the  races. 

Eleven  days  march  by  so  surely  !  The 
tiny  chameleon  lizard  watching  for  flies 
on  the  post  of  the  basement  living-room 
has  permitted  Elsie  to  clasp  his  tail.  The 
termites  working  in  a  beam  of  the  ceiling 
shall  know  us  no  more  and  be  rid  of  our 
foolish  interference,  for  travel  is  our  edu¬ 
cation  and  we  shall  not  study  the  same 
book  twice.  We  shall  always  think  of 
the  isthmus  as  another  home,  but  yester¬ 


day,  it  seems,  a  bull  light  was  held.  Not 
so  like  home  after  all,  except  for  Uncle 
Sam,  who  makes  it  home  wherever  he 
goes.  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Wasps  in  Attic 

What  can  be  done  to  rid  my  attic  of 
wasps?  It  is  a  new  house,  completed 
last  Fall  and  at  that  time  I  used  three 
sulphur  candles  which  apparently  killed 
them,  but  with  the  arrival  of  warm 
weather  I  find  that  they  are  back  again 
and  getting  thicker  all  the  time.  It  does 
no  good  to  open  the  windows,  because 
they  still  remain  after  having  had  the 
windows  open  for  several  days.  Sulphur 
candles  cannot  now  be  used  because  of 
the  presence  of  an  11-weeks-old  baby  in 
the  house,  and  a  druggist  has  advised 
against  this  method  because  of  the  baby. 
The  house  is  located  in  an  old  pear  or- 
chard  but  as  the  trees  are  not  yet  in 
blossom  I  cannot  understand  what  at¬ 
tracts  the  wasps.  F.  p.  M. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

In  all  probability  the  wasps  in  the  at¬ 
tic  of  F.  P.  M.  are  queens  which  came 
into  the  attic  last  Fall  in  search  of  a 
comfortable  place  in  which  to  pass  the 
Winter.  The  writer  has  had  other  com¬ 
plaints  of  these  wasps,  for  they  seem  to 
be  unusually  abundant  this  Spring. 

Those  individuals  which  I  have  been 
able  to  examine  were  the  queens  of  the 
wasps  that  we  know  as  Polistes.  These 
wasps  build  a  horizontal  row  of  cells  out 
of  paper  which  they  make  themselves, 
and  hang  it  by  a  short  stalk  to  the  un¬ 
derside  of  a  rail,  fence  board,  or  perhaps 
to  roof-boards  in  the  attic  of  a  house.  In 
the  Fall,  all  of  the  workers  and  males 
die  and  each  nest  is  deserted,  for  the 
queens  fly  away  to  find  nooks  and  cran¬ 
nies  in  which  to  pass  the  Winter. 


These  queens  in  the  attic  this  Spring 
might  be  killed  by  spreading  a  poisoned 
bait  of  syrup  on  bread,  or  even  on  pieces 
of  thick  cardboard  where  the  wasps  would 
feed  on  it.  Such  a  bait  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  1  lb.  of  sugar  in  one  quart  of 
water  and  then  adding  125  grains  of  ar¬ 
senate  of  soda  and  boiling  the  mixture 
until  the  arsenate  is  dissolved  and  un¬ 
til  it  is  quite  thick.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  queen  wasps  would  feed  upon 
this  bait  enough  to  be  actually  poisoned 
or  not,  but  it  may  be  worth  trying. 

Perhaps  the  more  feasible  plan  would 
be  simply  to  open  the  windows  on  a 
warm,  sunny  day  and  give  the  wasps  a 
chance  to  get  out  of  doors.  Each  one  of 
these  queens  will  soon  go  somewhere  and 
build  a  nest  and  rear  her  family.  The 
fact  that  the  queens  have  awakened  from 
their  long  Winter  sleep  shows  that  each 
one  is  anxious  to  be  about  her  business 
of  setting  up  a  home  of  her  own.  The 
wasps  will  certainly  go  outdoors  when 
the  weather  becomes  warm  enough  unless 
they  have  been  building  their  nests  in 
the  attic.  In  this  event  the  owner  will 
have  to  watch  them  and  destroy  the  nests 
as  fast  as  built  and  so  discourage  them. 
They  are  not  very  pugnacious.  G.  w.  u. 


Wife’s  Interest  in  Property 
After  Separation 

If  a  man  and  wife  agree  to  separate, 
and  the  man  giving  her  a  sum  of  money, 
would  she  still  have  to  sign  in  a  sale  of 
property?  J.  w.  E. 

New  York. 

Agreement  to  separate  will  not  release 
the  dower  interest  of  a  wife,  and  she  still 
has  to  sign  before  a  valid  deed  can  be 
executed.  n.  t. 


7S£ote  the  Strength  of  this  Brace 

This  drop  forged  steel  angle  brace  is  tremendously 
strong.  There  is  a  brace  of  this  kind  at  the  bottom 
of  each  center  pillar  in  a  Fisher  Body.  This  is 
typical  of  the  way  Fisher  engineers  have  designed 
unequaled  strength  into  every  Body  by  Fisher. 


The  durability 


and  resiliency  of  wood  — 
plus  the  strength  of  steel— 
in  every  Fisher  Body  *  *  * 


STRENGTH  and  durability  of 
Fisher  Bodies  have  been  among 
the  leading  factors  in  the  pro¬ 
nounced  public  preference  for 
“Body  by  Fisher”.  ((Fisher  Bodies 
are  stronger  and  naturally  stand 
up  better  because  they  skillfully 
combine  the  advantages  of  wood- 
and-steel.  No  other  material  com¬ 
bines  strength  with  resiliency  to 
nearly  the  same  degree  as  wood. 
Wood,  you  know,  eliminates 
“drumming”  ajnd  absorbs  road 
shock.  ((  Fisher  there¬ 
fore,  at  great  addi¬ 
tional  expense,  uses 
wood-and-steel  con¬ 
struction  in  every 

CADILLAC  *  La  SALLE 
MARQUETTE  '  OLDSMOBILE 
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Fisher  closed  body.  Thus  Fisher 
is  the  one  manufacturer  able  to 
build  superior  wood-and-steel 
bodies  for  the  lower  priced  as  well 
as  for  the  higher  priced  cars  and 
at  the  same  time  hold  down  costs. 
That  is  why,  outside  the  Fisher 
Body  group,  the  body  value  com¬ 
parable  with  that  in  a  Fisher 
Body  car  is  obtainable  only  in  cars 
costing  several  hundred  dollars 
more.  ((  Make  sure  that  your 
next  car  is  equipped  with  a 
strong,  durable,  wood- 
and-steel  body'  by 
selecting  it  from 
the  Fisher  Body 
group  —  listed  below. 

BUICK  '  VIKIT^G  '  OAKLAND 
POAfTIAC  -  CHEVROLET 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


READERS  tell  us  that  they  like  the  short  serials 
now  appearing  *  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Mr.  Randall's  “Story  of  Ark  Farm”  is  ended  this 
week.  In  the  next  issue,  “The  Haunts  of  Helvellyn” 
will  commence.  This  takes  us  to  the  Chickamauga 
country  of  Tennessee,  full  of  interest  in  scenery  and 
people.  We  like  this  story  of  the  rural  South,  and 
believe  you  will. 

* 

THE  lighter  shipments  of  potatoes  from  the 
South,  as  well  as  from  the  North,  through  most 
of  May,  began  to  Show’  some  effect  on  the  market 
toward  the  end  of  the  month.  There  were  advances 
of  a  few  cents  beginning  at  Middle  West  country 
shipping  points  and  the  conditions  were  improving 
also  in  the  East.  A  stronger  demand  was  reported 
in  Northern  Maine.  Western  New  York  seems  to 
he  about  done  with  old  potatoes,  reports  indicating 
not  more  than  100  carloads  left  for  shipment  un¬ 
less  higher  prices  should  offer  inducement.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  old  potatoes  constitute  more  than  half  the 
supply  at  present,  the  southern  crop  having  been 
held  hack  by  rains  and  also  by  light  production.  It 
looks  as  though  what  few  good  eastern  potatoes  are 
left  ought  to  hold  prices  well  or  even  sell  a  little 
higher,  hut  not  much  can  be  expected  so  late  in  the 
season  with  new  southern  shipments  tending  to  in¬ 
crease  from  now  on,  and  the  important  Eastern 
Shore  districts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  ready  to 
ship  liberally  the  first  half  of  June.  The  early  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  Middle  West,  especially  Kaw  Valley,  are 
late  this  year,  while  most  eastern  sections  are  eaily. 
](  seems  as  if  southern  potatoes  should  be  in  only 
moderate  supply  most  of  the  time,  and  probably  out 
of  the  way  on  schedule  in  time  to  make  room  for 
the  main  northern  crop.  Conditions  look  better  for 
all  sections  as  far  as  price  is  concerned.  There  is 
some  reason  to  expect  that  the  yield  per  acre  as 
the  season  moves  northward  will  continue  below  the 
generally  heavy  yield  of  1928.  The  expected  cut  of 
about  one  acre  in  ten  will  bring  the  total  potato 
acreage'  within  reasonable  limits.  The  whole  main 
crop  region  will  have  something  like  a  running  start, 
with  the  southern  crop  rather  light.  Growers  might 
reasonably  expect  average  prices.  Even  with  pros¬ 
pects  no  better  than  average,  the  crop  ought  to  be 
well  worth  taking  care  of  by  careful  cultivation  and 
spraying. 

* 

OME  eastern  farmers  who  are  beginning  to  raise 
sheep  probably  do  not  realize  bow  important  it 
is  to  keep  lambs  growing  rapidly.  Stunted  lambs 
and  those  that  develop  slowly  are  not  profitable. 
Well-bred  lambs  with  well-fed,  milky  dams  will  grow 
rapidly  if  at  about  two  weeks  of  age  they  begin 
receiving  some  palatable,  nutritious  feed.  A  mixture 
that  they  like  is  one  which  is  used  by  many  Con¬ 
necticut  sheep  breeders.  It  consists  of  three  parts 
crushed  oats,  one  part  wheat  bran  and  a  half  part 
oilmeal.  A  little  of  this  mixture  is  fed  often  every 
day  in  small  amounts  in  a  trough.  In  four  weeks 
the  lambs  are  changed  over  to  a  mixture  of  four 
parts  whole  oats,  two  parts  bran,  two  parts  corn- 
meal  and  a  half  part  oilmeal.  Only  as  much  of  this 
as  the  lambs  will  clean  up  at  one  meal  is  fed.  Fresh 
water  and  salt  are  necessary.  The  best  practice  is 
to  feed  lambs  in  a  creep.  This  is  a  pen  which  lambs 
enter  through  openings  that  are  not  large  enough  to 
admit  ewes  and  other  mature  sheep. 

* 

THE  Northwestern  States,  with  fruit  prospects 
good,  but  not  so  good  as  last  season,  will  not  be 
likely  to  have  any  such  severe  market  conditions  as 
they  met  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  not 
be  able  this  season,  probably,  to  ship  10,000,000  boxes 
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of  apples  to  Europe,  because  Europe  has  started  out 
with  prospects  of  a  good  fruit  crop.  Probably,  it 
will  be  just  as  well  for  average  fruit  growers  if 
there  is  less  orchard  fruit  grown  in  the  country 
this  year.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  had  a  full 
bloom.  Coming  to  the  Middle  West  fruit  sections, 
we  find  some  frost  damage  but  fair  to  good  early 
prospects,  and  the  same  is  true  in  a  general  way 
through  the  eastern  and  southeastern  fruit  sections. 
More  barrel  and  basket  fruit  and  less  box  fruit 
seems  likely,  so  far  as  early  prospects  go.  Apple 
varieties  may  differ  greatly  in  supply  compared  with 
last  year.  The  Y'ork  and  Baldwin  are  expected  to 
do  better,  although  it  is  the  off  season  for  the  Bald¬ 
win  in  some  districts.  The  eastern  Winesap  is  like¬ 
ly  to  he  in  lighter  supply.  The  Northern  Spy  was 
scarce  and  poor  last  season  and  ought  to  come  along 
well  this  year.  Although  Europe  may  not  have  any 
such  shortage  of  apples  and  pears  as  happened  in 
3928,  a  fairly  good  demand  is  still  to  be  looked  for. 
American  apples  are  now  taken  by  about  60  different 
countries,  and  the  tendency  is  to  use  more  rather 
than  less  on  the  average.  The  eating  habits  of 
Europe  are  being  changed  by  the  “eat  more  fruit” 
campaigns.  It  is  claimed  that  England  uses  three 
times  as  much  fruit  as  was  eaten  five  years  ago. 
France  appeared  for  the  first  time  last  season  as  an 
active  buyer  of  American  apples.  Germany  has 
nearly  doubled  in  three  years  its  imports  of  fresh 
and  dried  fruits  from  the  United  States,  which  in 
favorable  seasons  supplies  more  apples  to  Germany 
than  does  any  other  country.  The  trade  showing  is 
not  so  good  in  the  pear  line,  because  that  fruit  has 
yet  to  be  pushed  on  the  German  market,  although 
the  quality  is  considered  better  and  the  sizes  run 
larger  than  the  market  pears  of  Europe.  It  is  urged, 
too,  that  the  German  orange  market  should  be  given 
more  attention  by  our  fruit  shippers.  Most  of  the 
fresh  fruit  imported  is  sold  by  auction  at  Hamburg 
or  Bremen  and  shipped  by  freight  to  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

* 

IN  a  recent  thoughtful  radio  address  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Frank  N.  Decker,  a  Holstein-Friesian 
breeder  in  Onondaga  County,  discussed  the  tariff, 
with  special  reference  to  the  dairy  industry.  “Dairy¬ 
men,”  he  said,  “must  receive  better  protection,  and 
on  the  same  equality  with  that  afforded  other 
branches  of  industry.”  Since  “the  dairy  industry  is 
built  on  the  cow,”  he  argued  that  “the  continued 
importation  of  purebreds  of  various  breeds  would 
be  unfair  to  dairymen  working  with  grades,”  as  "it 
would  hold  down  their  prices.”  There  is  no  party 
polities  in  this  view,  and  we  endorse  Mr.  Decker’s 
proposition  that  the  dairy  industry  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  on  an  equality  with  other  industries,  so  long 
as  protection  is  a  fixed  policy  of  the  government. 
We  are  for  a  tariff  that  would  prevent  grade  dairy 
stocks  from  coming  into  the  United  States.  High 
duties  on  registered  purebreds,  however,  would  be 
less  defensible,  even  if  they  amounted  to  more  than 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  protection.  Most  dairymen 
need  protection  from  unhealthy,  inferior  cows  that 
dealers  gather  up  in  various  States  and  at  public 
stockyards.  They  also  need  better  prices  in  “the 
home  market”  for  their  milk. 

* 

COVER  crop  news  is  of  great  interest  to  many 
farmers.  A  Pennsylvania  orchardist  gives  be¬ 
low  some  experience  and  observation  about  his  lo¬ 
cality,  which  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  State : 

Cover  crop  time  is  at  hand.  Japanese  millet  was 
sown  by  the  end  of  May  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent.  moisture  supply  and  good  physical  condition  of 
the  heavy  soil.  Just  now,  the  whole  area  is  being  limed 
with  burnt  limestone  at  somewhat  more  than  a  ton  to 
the  aci’e.  While  the  orchard  is  located  on  a  limestone 
soil,  the  lime  requirement  was  fairly  high  in  spots 
which  shows,  contrary  to  common  opinions,  that  lime¬ 
stone  soil  will  need  liming  every  now  and  then  for  best 
results.  In  recent  years,  failure  to  secure  good  stands 
of  legumes  and  even  of  some  non-legumes  has  resulted 
in  a  decline  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Even  rye  re¬ 
sponds  to  liming  when  the  soil  has  a  moderate  lime  re¬ 
quirement.  The  rye  cover  crops  will  not  go  in  until  in 
the  Fall,  since  it  will  fail  almost  certainly  to  endure  the 
long  hot  Summer  which  Ave  so  often  have.  Oats  have 
rusted  so  badly  in  past  years  that  they  are  of  little 
benefit  with  their  poor  growth  and  are  no  longer  used. 
The  Soy  beans  will  also  be  in  the  ground  in  early  June. 
This  gives  the  maximum  growth  of  top  of  this  valued 
legume.  Biennial  Sweet  clover  does  very  Avell  with  us, 
even  though  it  may  heave  considerably  the  first  Win¬ 
ter  when  snow  protection  is  poor.  Experience  with 
this  latter  legume  shows  clearly  that  the  time  to  turn 
it  under  is  with  us,  while  it  is  still  green  in  the  Fall 
of  the  second  year.  The  dead  woody  stalks  simply  do 
not  decay  even  over  one  Winter,  and  decay  but  slightly 
from  one  Spring  to  the  next.  We  have  also  learned 
that  Spring  plowed  Sweet  clover  is  not  the  best  thing 
in  which  to  set  small  fruits — the  fleshy  roots  give  no 
end  of  trouble  in  volunteering  even  though  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  upside  doAvn  in  the  soil  with  most  of  the  old  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  root  projecting  up  into  thin  air,  and  the 
Avoody  tops  are  both  a  nuisance  and  a  threat  to  the 
life  of  the  young  plants. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  cover  crop  experience 
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from  other  localities.  In  this  way  readers  will  be 
able  to  “read  between  the  lines”  of  these  various 
practices  and  check  up  on  their  own  conditions. 
There  is  no  one  best  cover  crop  plan. 

* 

IT  WAS  a  woman  who  first  demonstrated  that 
false  teeth  could  actually  be  worn.  We  ha\Te  the 
authority  for  this  of  Dr.  R.  L.  Moodie,  an  anatomist 
of  California.  It  is  as  should  ha\e  been  expected. 
What  man  Avould  have  placed  the  crude  contraptions 
that  must  haA  e  been  the  first  “plates”  in  his  mouth 
and  kept  them  there  until  he  found  that  they  could 
be  worn  and  that  he  could  eat  with  them?  Such 
persistence  and  faith  is  not  often  found  in  his  sex. 
In  the  Louvre  at  Paris  is  a  jaw  that  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  a  Phoenician  woman  of  Sidon.  She  lived 
about  300  years  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  this  jaw  is  that  two  of  the 
front  teeth  in  it  are  false.  They  are  fastened  to¬ 
gether  by  gold  wire  passed  through  perforations  in 
them  and  wired  in  place.  So  far  as  is  known,  this 
Avas  about  the  beginning  of  modern  dentistry,  an  art 
that  has  progi-essed  until  the  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
placing  of  lost  members  of  the  body  is  that  done  by 
the  dental  profession.  Cynics  threaten  man  with  the 
entire  loss  of  his  teeth  in  some  fixture  but  near 
generation.  They  are  probably  mistaken.  It  is  true 
that  savage  races  and  the  lower  animals  display  a 
superiority  to  civilized  man  in  the  retention  of 
sound  teeth,  but  more  is  being  learned  about  the 
true  causes  of  early  dental  decay  than  was  formerly 
known.  Cleanliness  of  teeth  is*  essential  to  beauty 
and  health,  but  the  old  dictum  that  a  clean  tooth 
never  decays  has  been  found  to  be  false.  More  im¬ 
portant  are  foods  that  supply  the  needed  materials 
for  tooth  building  and  repair.  Teeth  are  made  from 
within,  not  from  without.  It  is  said,  with  a  probable 
great  degree  of  truth,  that  the  soundness  and  reten¬ 
tion  of  one’s  teeth  are  determined  for  him  before  he 
is  born.  The  diet  of  the  mother  before  the  child's 
birth  supplies  or  withholds  the  elements  needed  for 
tooth  building.  And,  of  all  foods  that  carry  the 
needed  mineral  and  other  elements  of  strong  bones 
and  bony  structures,  none  excels  that  produced  but 
not  always  appreciated  upon  the  farm,  pure,  fresh 
cow’s  milk. 

* 

ECENTLY  a  newspaper  note  referred  to  one  of 
the  first  recorded  cases  of  trespass  by  parking 
an  airplane  on  a  farmer’s  field  while  the  air  tourists 
went  to  do  some  shopping.  AVith  increasing  air 
travel  property  owners  may  expect  annoyance  from 
ibis  cause,  where  their  fields  make  a  desirable  land¬ 
ing.  Automobile  tourists  of  the  road-hog  type  have 
caused  damage  to  country  property  by  fires,  theft 
and  carelessness ;  if  to  this  we  are  to  add  airplane 
trespass  the  limit  of  patience  will  be  reached.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  deliberate  intentional  landing, 
not  to  that  forced  by  accident.  A  large  open  field 
may  be  very  attractive  to  an  air  tourist.  What  are 
we  to  do  about  it?  Will  it  be  necessary  to  paint 
signs  prohibiting  air  trespass  on  the  roofs  of  farm 
buildings? 

* 

UR  friend,  Willet  Randall,  who  has  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  interest  in  nearly  all  living  crea¬ 
tures,  both  wild  and  domesticated,  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  encouraging  report  from  his  turkey  incu¬ 
bator  : 

I  am  in  the  middle  of  taking  off  a  hatch  of  turkeys 
from  the  incubator.  I  got  90  strong  turkeys  from  J< 
eggs,  which  is  surely  a  wonderful  hatch.  We  have  near¬ 
ly  400  eggs  running  iioaat,  and  almost  every  one  of  them 
is  fertile. 

All  readers  who  know  turkeys  and  admire  this 
genuine  aristocrat  of  the  farmyard  will  join  us  in 
Avishing  good  luck  to  this  flock  of  youngsters.  Tur¬ 
keys  are  really  “coming  back”  in  the  East,  here  and 
thei-e,  for  those  who  study  them  and  think  about 
them  during  the  season. 


Brevities 

This  hot  spell  makes  the  eomiixg-up  coim  smile. 

Freight  ear  loadings  for  the  entire  country  were 
1.046,179,  for  a  recent  week. 

Our  exports  of  dried  fruits  for  April  totaled  33.059.- 
077  pounds,  valued  at  $2,362,586. 

According  to  Frank  J.  Hagenbarth,  president  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers’  Association,  under  the  existing 
tariff,  waste  and  rags  are  displacing  100,000,000  lbs.  ot 
wool. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  preliminary 
report  on  “The  Perquisites  and  Wages  of  Hired  I  arm 
Hands.”  It  does  not  tell  Mr.  Average  Farmer  how  to 
afford  either  the  farm  hand  or  his  perquisites. 

Congress  appears  to  be  having  difficulty  in  revising 
the  tariff  to  suit  everybody.  Perhaps  that  scientific 
principle  of  “the  equilibrium  of  heterogeneous  sun- 
stances,”  in  which  the  proper  place  and  proportion  oi 
everything  is  determined  by  mathematical  physics, 
might  help. 
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Shying  at  the  Job 

/-taHE  farm  relief  bills  propose  to  create  a  Federal 
1  Farm  Board,  and  a  revolving  fund  of  $300,- 
000  000.  The  board  is  to  have  broad  discretion  in 
loaning  this  money  to  farm  associations.  It  is 
called  a  revolving  fund  because,  when  any  of  it  is 
repaid  by  an  association  it  is  to  go  back  into  the 
fund  to  be  used  over  again. 

Fnder  the  operating  plan  associations  organized 
to  market  staple  products  would  create  a  stabilizing 
corporation  to  buy  up  the  surplus  above  our  annual 
needs  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  price  on 
our  home  markets.  The  product  so  brought  up  would 
be  sold  for  export  at  world  prices,  or  disposed  of 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  capital  to  operate  these 
corporations  is  to  be  loaned  by  the  Board  out  of 
the  revolving  fund.  The  business  may  make  a 
profit  or  a  loss,  but  the  prospect  for  a  profit  is  not 
encouraging  for  the  export  trade.  Under  the  old 
McNary-Haugen  bill,  the  loss  would  be  made  up  by 
an  equalization  fee  levied  on  all  the  particular  crops 
sold  by  producers.  Under  the  debenture  plan,  the 
loss  would  be  at  least  partly  covered  by  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  debentures.  Under  the  proposed  plan, 
the  loss  will  show  in  the  business  of  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  corporations,  and,  if  they  are  unable  to  pay 
the  loans,  the  loss  must  ultimately  fall  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  old  McNary-Haugen  plan  as  well  as  the  new 
one  was  built  up  around  the  centralized  associa¬ 
tions.  But  there  was  this  difference:  Under  the  old 
plan  the  losses  could  be  deducted  from  the  producers’ 
leturns,  and  there  was  no  check-up  on  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  association.  The  new  bill  provides 
that  the  individual  producers  cannot  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  losses,  if  any;  and  the  board  has 
authority  to  audit  the  accounts  and  business  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  borrowing  associations.  This  puts  the 
success  of  the  plan  up  to  the  co-operatives  as  a 
business  proposition,  and  the  leaders  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  do  not  like  it.  They  fear  that  the  plan 
will  not  be  successful,  and  that  the  board  will  hold 
them  responsible  for  the  failure.  They  would  prefer 
that  the  Government  assume  full  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  plan. 

The  weakness  of  both  plans  is  that  prices  in  the 
foreign  markets  for  our  export  products  are  made 
by  the  competition  of  the  world.  No  organization 
here  has  any  power  to  increase  them.  We  must  sell, 
if  at  all,  at  the  world  price.  Hence  the  organiza¬ 
tions  are  not  able  to  increase  the  revenue  from  that 
source.  In  fact  the  expense  of  the  organizations 
must  come  out  of  the  foreign  returns.  Our  domestic 
markets  are  dominated  by  our  middleman  system. 
In  many  cases  these  centralized  associations  are  a 
part  of  the  system  and  help  create  a  virtual  monopo¬ 
ly.  So  long  as  this  system  remains  in  authority  and 
power  they  will  keep  our  domestic  farm  products 
prices  low,  and  the  spread  between  producer  and 
consumer  will  be  high.  It  is  conceded  that  if  the 
stabilization  corporations  buy  up  enough  of  a  crop 
and  keep  it  off  the  market,  thus  creating  a  shortage 
hi  the  supply,  prices  here  will  increase  for  that 
crop.  But  it  will  not  affect  the  price  of  other  crops, 
and  it  will  tend  to  decrease  the  consumption  of  the 
favored  crop  because  consumers  will  use  substitutes. 
It  will  increase  production  because  of  the  increased 
price.  The  plan  is  artificial  and  uneconomic.  It 
is  not  clear  how  it  can  be  an  ultimate  success,  and 
so  both  parties  shy  at  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  oi>eration  of  it. 

The  failure  of  these  plans  is  already  anticipated. 
Hie  Government  is  neither  creating  the  corporations 
nor  providing  a  system  by  which  farmers  could  and 
would  safely  create  them  for  themselves.  It  is 
all  left  vaguely  and  indefinitely  to  the  centralized 
associations  and  the  leaders  know  that,  after  the 
record  made  by  those  organizations,  many  farmers 
cannot  be  again  allui'ed  into  them  without  legal 
safeguards  that  they  do  not  now  have.  With  au- 
thority  to  establish  public  max-kets  the  revolving 
)und  would  establish  markets  enough  to  determine 
domestic  prices,  and  under  proper  Federal  regulation 
nf  them  the  farm  associations  would  negotiate  their 
own  prices.  They  would  increase  consumption,  reg¬ 
ulate  production  to  mai*ket  needs,  and  put  agriculture 
on  an  equality  with  other  industries.  We  yet  in  our 
day  hope  to  see  this  act  of  justice  to  the  American 
farms. 


Ohio  Milk  50-50 

■fD,  ^OUDsStown,  Ohio,  some  of  the  independent  deal- 
i  in  a(*opted  the  50-50  milk  buying  plan.  In  this 

quarts  is  estimated  as  equal  to  100  pounds  of 
tl  ,  |he  hauling  charge  is  30  cents  per  hundred, 
dealer  paying  half.  The  retail  price  in  Youngs- 
jtoJl  Is  l“c  a  quart,  and  the  farmer’s  net  price  is 
[or  3.5  per  cent  milk.  The  dealer  and  producer 
’  T"e  consumer’s  dollar  half  and  half.  If  milk  ad¬ 


vances  to  13c  a  quart,  the  price  is  advanced  23c  a  hun¬ 
dred,  and  if  milk  l’etails  for  11c  a  quart,  the  price  is 
automatically  reduced  23c  a  hundred.  The  surplus 
problem  is  only  considered  in  the  months  of  April,  May 
and  June,  when  70  per  cent  of  the  milk  is  figured  Class 
1,  and  the  other  30  per  cent  as  Class  2,  and  brings 
something  less  in  price. 

During  the  Summer  of  1928  the  D.  S.  Co.  cut  the 
retail  price  to  10c  a  quart,  in  an  effort  to  ruin  this 
business,  but  failed  to  do  so.  This  price-cutting  com¬ 
petition  killing  program  is  not  the  work  of  producers 
in  the  D.  C.  S.  Co.,  and  I  believe  as  rule  the  producers 
do  not  countenance  it,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of 
our  organization  leaders,  undoubtedly  dictated  by  the 
Pittsburgh  dealers,  and  the  producers  are  obliged  to 
foot  the  bill.  The  producers  are  interested  in  getting 
a  fair  and  equal  price  for  their  milk  each  month  as 
they  go  along,  and  are  not  so  much  concerned  in  a 
vague  and  elusive  price  that  may  be  obtained  some 
time  in  the  distant  future  when  competition  has  all 
been  destroyed  and  the  D.  C.  S.  has  a  complete  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  milk  business. 

The  D.  C.  S.  Co.  has  announced  the  months  of 
October,  November  and  December  as  the  next  basic 
period,  but  will  announce  later  the  percentage  of  milk 
that  will  be  called  Class  1.  If  there  should  be  a  marked 
increase  of  milk  in  those  basic  months  over  that  of 
1928,  no  doubt  the  Class  1  amount  will  be  reduced  ac¬ 
cordingly  and  the  amount  of  Class  2  increased  so  that 
the  price  of  milk  as  a  whole  can  be  made  just  what 
they  want  to  make  it. 

For  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  demanded  50-50  with 
the  middleman  as  the  smallest  share  the  producer  should 
be  expected  to  receive.  In  Cleveland  and  in  Pittsburgh 
the  plan  for  the  last  three  years  returned  farmers  from 
32  cents  to  40  cents  per  100  lbs.  more  than  the  Ohio 
Fanners’  Association  and  the  D.  C.  S.  Co.,  according 
to  figures  published  by  Mr.  Prior  and  not  disputed. 
The  plan  has  now  been  adopted  in  Youngstown  and  is 
making  success  there.  Since  it  shows  returns  to  farm- 
ers  in  excess  of  any  plan  yet  adopted  with  no  expense  or 
investment,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  farm  association 
leaders  should  encourage.  Instead  of  doing  so  they 
have  bitterly  opposed  it.  Of  coui'se  if  the  50-50  plan 
should  be  generally  adopted  in  a  territory  there  would 
be  no  need  of  high-paid  association  officials;  but  if 
the  purpose  of  the  co-operation  movement  is  to  help 
the  producers  the  extra  price  for  milk  should  not  be 
defeated  because  some  officials  would  lose  good-paying 
jobs. 

Considering  the  methods  employed  in  setting  up  the 
basic  surplus  plan,  I  for  one,  as  a  member,  would  like 
to  see  a  referendum  on  the  plan  by  the  members,  after 
it  has  been  in  operation  for  one  year,  to  determine  if  it 
should  be  continued  or  dropped.  A  year  would  seem 
to  be  long  enough  to  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  and  a 
vote  by  the  members  would  tell  the  story  whether  or 
not  it  is  wanted.  L.  W.  aixen. 

Ohio. 


The  Fruit  Fly  Damage 

The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  has  the  South  alarmed 
for  fear  it  will  get  away  from  the  Florida  quarantine. 
Tourists  from  the  South  say  the  inspectors  are  very 
thorough  in  searching  baggage  for  fruit  brought  out  of 
the  infested  districts.  Now  and  then  some  traveler  is 
found  reckless  enough  to  risk  causing  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  damage  in  his  home  district  in  order  to  take  out  a 
little  choice  fruit  for  his  friends.  Sometimes  the  in¬ 
spectors  stop  busses,  turn  out  the  passengers  and  spray 
the  carriage  inside  and  out. 

Tourists  from  the  New  England  gypsy  moth  territory 
compare  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  latest  new 
pest  war  and  wonder  how  long  the  fruit  fly  invasion 
can  be  held  down.  New  centers  of  infestation  are  com¬ 
ing  to  light  every  week.  Fruit  shippers  have  been 
rushing  their  oranges  and  grapefruit  to  market  trying 
to  clean  up  by  the  end  of  May  in  the  sections  near  the 
infested  territory,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  elsewhere 
in  the  State.  Sudden  discovery  of  a  new  fly  spot  im¬ 
mediately  placed  the  nearby  districts  in  the  May  31 
class,  and  such  happenings  late  in  the  month  were 
naturally  followed  by  a  rush  of  shipments  from  such 
locations. 

Fruit  in  the  area  actually  infested  is  destroyed  out¬ 
right.  No  provision  has  been  made  yet  for  paying  the 
grower  on  account  of  fruit  destroyed  by  inspectors.  The 
infested  area  will  not  be  allowed  to  produce  any  fruit 
or  vegetable  crop  next  year.  It  is  expected  that  some 
means  will  be  provided  by  Congress  for  paying  growers 
on  account  of  this  crop  restriction,  but  perhaps  not  for 
the  loss  of  fruit  actually  attacked  by  the  flies.  Refusal 
of  some  States  to  admit  Florida  fruit  adds  to  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  shippers. 

The  long  distance  effect  of  all  this  will  be  to  l’educe 
the  supply  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  next  season. 
Florida  fruit  will  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  State, 
but  only  after  inspection,  and  no  fruit  will  be  grown 
in  the  groves  already  infested.  The  Florida  crop  start¬ 
ed  out  rather  poorly  anyhow,  with  a  light  bloom  and 
some  injury  from  dry  weather.  California  is  likely  to 
have  a  good  orange  crop.  Northern  fruits  will  find 
somewhat  less  competition  from  Florida  and  from  some 
parts  of  California.  Texas  is  considerably  alarmed 
over  the  appearance  of  some  fly-infested  fruit,  although 
these  are  nothing  but  shipments  from  Florida.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  pest  will  thrive  almost  anywhere  in 
the  Lower  South,  and  is  known  to  attack  most  kinds 
of  fruit  and  some  vegetables.  G.  B.  F. 


Notes  from  a  Pennsylvania  Horticulturist 

The  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service  under  the 
date  of  May  9  has  published  the  first  fruit  crop  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  season.  The  report  states  that  some  dam¬ 
age  was  done  by  frosts  during  Apxfil,  but  that  it  was 
too  early  to  tell  just  to  what  extent.  Growers  reported 
the  condition  of  apples  and  pears  to  be  slightly  better 
than  a  year  ago,  and  expected  about  four-fifths  of  a 
full  apple  crop  and  three-fourths  of  a  full  peach  crop. 
However,  since  the  April  report  has  been  published,  the 
northern,  western  and  central  portions  of  the  State 
have  been  visited  with  two  light  to  fairly  heavy  frosts 
and  freezes  in  early  May  which  have  unquestionably 
resulted  in  some  damage.  What  is  worse  is  the  fact 
that  the  cold,  rainy  and  windy  weather  was  very  un¬ 
favorable  for  insect  activity  during  the  apple  blooming 
period,  probably  resulting  in  poor  apple  pollination.  In 
our  own  orchard,  there  has  been  considerable  frost  dam¬ 
age,  and  there  will  probably  be  plenty  of  russet  apples 
this  Fall.  During  the  last  few  days  of  the  blooming 
season  when  conditions  were  favorable  for  honey  bees, 
millions  of  dandelions  were  in  full  bloom  which  the 
bees  worked  while  it  did  seem  as  if  the  flowers  on  the 
trees  were  being  neglected.  It  is  positive  that  the  four- 
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fifths  of  a  full  apple  crop  will  fall  off  considerably  with¬ 
in  the  next  month. 

This  is  also  a  year  when  the  grower  who  fails  to 
time  his  sprays  properly  or  who  fails  to  do  a  thorough 
job  of  applying  the  protective  spray  will  suffer  at  har¬ 
vest  and  grading  time.  Scab  appeai'ed  early  and  in 
great  quantities  in  those  orchards  improperly  covered. 
The  twig  infection  form  of  brown  rot  appeared  early 
in  May  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  promises 
trouble  unless  careful  spraying  keeps  this  disease  un¬ 
der  control.  Phoma  leaf  spot,  which  was  sevei*e  on  ap¬ 
ples  in  several  sections  of  the  State  last  year  is  expected 
to  resume  its  attack. 

Raspberry  antln-aenose  made  a  moi*e  vigorous  attack 
last  year  in  this  State  than  for  some  time.  Growers  of 
this  small  fruit  have  been  warned  that  both  sanitary 
measures  and  spray  are  necessary  to  keep  this  pest  in 
check.  Fire  blight  has  not  appeared  yet  so  far  as  has 
been  noted,  yet  it  is  about  time  for  that  disease  to  show 
up  also. 

The  New  York  State  Fruit  Trip  will  probably  take 
m  some  of  Pennsylvania,  at  least  in  an  unofficial  way, 
if  present  plans  mature  as  expected.  While  the  tour 
may  not  begin  officially  until  Wednesday,  July  14.  at 
Winchester,  Va.,  it  is  hoped  that  the  growers  can  visit 
State  College  on  their  way  south,  then  look  over  some 
of  our  fine  fruit  country  lying  to  the  south  and  east  of 
the  college.  A  guide  will  be  available  for  this  service. 
This  would  not  only  show  them  much  of  interest  as 
to  how  we  do  things  in  this  State  but  would  give  them 
a  chance  to  travel  over  some  of  our  historic  section 
about  Chambersburg  and  Gettysbui-g — where  our  car- 
lot  apple  and  peach  industry  is  centei'ed.  The  Summer 
trip  of  the  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  probably  begin  at  State  College  July  15, 
proceeding  from  there  to  North  East  and  Girard  in 
Erie  County.  From  Erie  County  the  route  lies  through 
Ohio,  passing  through  Ashtabula,  Wooster  and  Salem. 
From  Salem,  Ohio,  the  party  will  swing  back  into 
Pennsylvania  and  the  trip  will  end  at  Mars,  Pa.,  at  the 
Treesdale  Orchards.  The  exact  orchards  to  be  visited 
are  not  altogether  determined  so  far,  although  the  sec¬ 
retary  is  arranging  the  details.  At  several  points, 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  cool  off  in  Lake  Erie. 
The  swimming  feature  always  is  a  big  drawing  card 
at  the  end  of  a  long,  hot  and  dusty  ride.  it.  h.  s. 


From  the  Western  Adirondacks 

I  enjoy  the  reports  from  other  places.  After  read¬ 
ing  the  Notes  from  Tennessee,  I  thought  that  as  we 
have  no  floods  or  tonmdoes,  there  is  much  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for.  We  have  many  good  things  here.  Adirondack 
spring  water  is  hard  to  beat.  There  are  25  springs  in 
a  valley  back  of  our  house  and  many  a  trout  have  I 
caught  in  the  spring  holes  of  these  brooks. 

On  a  hill  about  a  mile  northwest  of  our  home  we 
can  see  the  Champlain  hills;  on  the  south  and  west  the 
smoke  from  Carthage ;  to  the  northewest  we  look  to¬ 
ward  Black  Lake  and  see  the  smoke  from  Gouverneur 
and  Edwards.  Toward  the  north  we  see  smoke  of  the 
train  on  the  Gouverneur  and  Canton  Railroad.  To  the 
oast  we  see  Bear  Mountain  at  Cranbeiwy  Lake  and  the 
mountains  at  Tupper  Lake  and  the  Watch  Tower. 

Oswegatchie,  N.  Y.  a.  c. 


Cedarville,  N.  J.,  Direct  Sale  Market 

An  auction  market  for  f.o.b.  selling  of  strawberries 
and  vegetables  was  started  in  Cedarville,  Cumberland 
Co.,  N.  J.,  last  year  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  farmer 
in  this  important  truck  section  of  South  Jersey  to  get 
some  money  for  his  produce.  That  the  idea  has  been 
successful  xvas  brought  out  at  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Cedarville  Co-operative  Marketing  Association 
which  owns  and  operates  the  block. 

The  report  given  by  officers  shows  that  during  the 
first  season  66,710  packages,  valued  at  $164,475.09. 
Avere  sold  at  the  auction.  On  comparing  the  value  of 
these  products  with  those  sold  on  the  NeAV  York  market 
during  the  same  days  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  26,975 
packages  of  strawberries  sold  over  the  block  netted  the 
farmers  a  profit  of  $27,478.56  over  what  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  packages  would  have  brought  if  sold  on  the  Ncav 
York  market.  The  summary  of  prices  also  showed  that 
the  20,345  packages  of  string  beans  netted  the  farmers 
using  the  block  $3,270.67  more  than  they  would  have 
if  sold  on  the  New  York  market.  The  total  value  of 
all  produce  sold  exceeded  the  value  on  the  NeAV  York 
market,  after  transportation  and  selling  charges  had 
been  deducted,  by  $32,486.99.  These  comparative 
figui’es  were  obtained  from  the  daily  market  conditions, 
average  price  figures  being  used. 

Formerly  the  produce  was  shipped  to  New  York  com¬ 
mission  houses.  The  growers  were  more  or  less  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  this  method  and  felt  that  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  large  central  market  buyers  from  markets  other 
than  Ncav  York  would  be  added  and  better  prices 
would  be  the  result.  The  first  season’s  operation 
showed  that  these  better  prices  were  results  of  greater 
distribution  of  the  farmer’s  commodities.  The  local  as¬ 
sociation  Avas  assisted  in  its  organization  by  the  County 
Extension  Service  and  County  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  Bureau  of  Markets.  D.  m.  babbitt. 


From  Arkansas 

On  page  672  W.  E.  G.  Avants  to  know  if  a  living  can 
be  had  from  500  hens.  If  W.  E.  G.  could  get  by  like 
our  friend  B,  who  lives  near  Gillham,  in  this  county,  it 
would  be  easy.  Our  friend  B  only  has  two  in  family. 
He  said  during  the  time  we  were  in  the  World  War  his 
grocery  bill  did  not  exceed  $25  for  the  entire  year. 
Someone  said,  “B,  what  did  you  eat?”  He  said,  “Well 
AA'e  had  50  lbs.  of  dried  fruit  to  start  with,  a  barrel  of 
nice  syrup,  plenty  of  honey,  all  the  canned  fruit  and 
vegetables  we  wanted,  enough  potatoes  of  both  kinds 
for  the  year.  Our  meat  and  lard,  milk  and  butter, 
chickens  and  eggs,  a  good  garden  and  orchard,  corn 
for  bread,  four  diffei-ent  kinds  of  dined  beans,  the  same 
of  dried  peas.” 

“Hold  on  there,  Bill,”  said  the  foreman  of  the  mines, 
“if  you  had  all  that  you  had  no  business  buying  any¬ 
thing.” 

“We  had  it,”  said  Bill,  “and  lots  more  I  didn’t  men¬ 
tion.  We  just  wanted  to  help  out  Uncle  Sam  all  wre 
could.” 

Now  if  W.  E.  G.  could  live  on  the  fexv  things  that 
Bill  and  his  wife  did,  it  would  not  take  500  hens.  We 
live  in  the  land  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  Avhen 
Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  was  wallowing  in  five  feet  of 
snow  _  we  Avere  enjoying  ripe  strawberries  fresh  from 
the  vine.  We  wish  others  Avould  tell  about  their  part 
of  the  country.  Since  Ave  have  traveled  but  little  we 
are  anxious  to  read  descriptions  of  other  States. 

Sevier  Co.,  Ark.  G.  w.  s. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Of  Those  Who  Walk  Alone 

Women  there  are  on  earth,  most  sweet 
and  high, 

Who  lose  their  own,  and  walk  bereft 
and  lonely, 

Loving  that  one  lost  heart  until  they  die, 

Loving  it  only. 

And  so  they  never  see  beside  them  grow 

Children,  whose  coming  is  like  breath 
of  flowers ; 

Consoled  by  subtler  loves  the  angels 
know 

Through  childless  hours. 

Good  deeds  they  do :  they  comfort  and 
they  bless 

In  duties  others  put  off  till  the  mor¬ 
row  ; 

Their  look  is  balm ;  their  touch  is  ten¬ 
derness 

To  all  in  sorrow. 

Betimes  the  world  smiles  at  them,  as 
’twere  shame, 

This  maiden  guise,  long  after  youth's 
departed ; 

But  in  God's  Book  they  bear  another 
name — 

“The  faithful-hearted.” 

Faithful  in  life,  and  faithful  unto  death, 

Such  souls,  in  sooth,  illume  with  lustre 
splendid 

That  glimpsed,  glad  land  wherein  the 
Vision  saith 

Earth’s  wrongs  are  ended. 

— Richard  Burton. 

We  know  nothing  that  seems  more 
hopeless  than  a  raincoat  that  has  stiff¬ 
ened  while  hung  away,  and  we  know 
nothing  that  can  be  done  for  it.  Perhaps 
others  have  some  suggestions  to  offer.  If 
so,  would  they  respond  to  the  following 
inquiry? 

Could  you  or  any  of  the  readers  tell 
me  what  to  do  with  my  raincoat?  It  has 
stiffened  from  disuse  so  it  cannot  be  worn. 
Would  oiling  do  any  good?  If  so,  what 
kind  of  oil  should  be  used? 

* 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  all  the 
schoolboys  in  the  United  States  could  not 
beat  a  girl  in  spelling.  In  the  national 
spelling  bee  at  Washington  recently  Vir¬ 
ginia  Hogan  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  lead  20 
others  in  the  final  tests.  Viola  Strbac,  of 
South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  second,  and 
Tern  Hayashi,  a  Japanese  youth  of  Vent- 
nor,  N.  J.,  was  third.  The  winner  was 
13  years  old.  She  was  awarded  the  $1,- 
000  prize  by  spelling  “luxuriance”  after 
Viola  had  spelled  it  with  an  “e”  for  the 
“a.”  Virginia  seldom  faltered  during 
the  contest  and  spelled  such  words  as 
“apotheosis”  and  “immunization”  with  ap¬ 
parent  ease.  Teru  Hayashi  was  felled  by 
the  word  “panacea,”  which  he  said  he 
had  never  heard  of  and  with  which  his 
phonetic  spelling  was  unable  to  cope.  He 
was  one  of  the  four  boys  to  reach  the 
finals. 

sk 

We  like  the  appearance  of  gaily  painted 
porch  chairs  with  flowered  cretonne  cush¬ 
ions  and  seat  covers,  but  after  the  Sum¬ 
mer  vicissitudes  of  sunshine  and  thun¬ 
derstorms  the  cretonne  soon  becomes  din¬ 
gy  and  faded.  This  year  we  are  using 
oilcloth —  not  the  old-fashioned  shiny  oil¬ 
cloth  that  cracks  at  any  folds  but  a 
flexible  soft-finished  kind  with  a  damask 
surface.  It  is  waterproof,  and  can  be 
wiped  off  with  a  damp  cloth.  It  comes 
in  solid  colors,  and  also  printed,  is  52  in. 
wide,  and  costs  from  94  cents  to  about 
$1.75  a  yard.  Chairs  painted  with  leaf 
green  or  marine  blue  enamel,  with  seats 
and  cushions  of  deep  yellow  oilcloth,  are 
very  attractive.  The  outdoor  table 
should  have  the  lower  part  painted  to 
match  the  chairs,  and  the  oilcloth  drawn 
smooth  over  the  top.  and  tacked  under 
the  edge.  A  fabric  table  scarf  is  always 
a  nuisance  out  of  doors,  even  on  a  pro¬ 
tected  porch,  and  the  smooth  oilcloth 
covering  is  both  serviceable  and  conve¬ 
nient.  Tables  of  this  sort  are  often 
used  in  tea-rooms,  and  will  be  found  very 
convenient  where  tourists  are  accommo¬ 
dated.  There  are  regular  tablecloths  of 
this  flexible  oilcloth,  as  well  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  by  the  yard. 

Notes  From  an  Elder 
Woman 

In  the  March  23  R.  N.-Y.  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  article,  “Money-Earning 
Old  Ladies.”  If  I  quite  come  under  that 
head  I  would  like  to  share  my  experience. 
During  the  past  Winter  I  have  had  a 


semi-invalid  lady  in  our  home.  Of  course 
I  could  not  do  this  if  I  were  not  in  my 
own  home,  but  husband  and  self  live  by 
ourselves  in  a  large  house.  While  my 
charge  was  not  by  any  means  helpless, 
there  was  a  care  of  her  which  made  it 
seem  as  if  I  were  doing  my  bit.  I  have 
also  braided  rugs  to  sell,  and  knit  mit¬ 
tens  and  sweaters  for  children,  both  of 
which  tasks  I  have  enjoyed  doing.  I 
also  have  done  mending  for  bachelor  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  live  alone.  At  present  we 
are  letting  a  room  to  a  traveler  who 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


482  —  Typical  for 
Sports.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4YS  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


750  —  For  House 
Wear.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  48  and 
50-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  30  requires 
2%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


992.  —  Attractive 

Line.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3*4  yds.  40- 
in  material,  *4  yd. 
of  32-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents 


528 — A  Junior  Sports 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material  with 
Vi  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Emb.  No.  11017 — Designs  for  Children’s 
Apparel  and  for  the  Nursery,  in  various 
designs  and  sizes.  (Blue.)  Ten  cents. 
Summer  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


stays  two  or  three  nights  a  week  and 
takes  breakfast  with  us,  also  am  enter¬ 
taining  over  week-ends  ministers  who 
come  as  candidates  for  the  ministry  of 
our  church. 

It  makes  one  happy  to  be  able  to  help 
along  the  family  finances,  but  there  are 
times  when  it  seems  as  if  we  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  possibilities  in  this  very 
small  country  village  in  which  we  live. 

I  have  found,  however,  that  when  there  is 
a  real  need,  a  kind  Providence  has  put 
something  in  my  way,  which  helps  us  to 
believe  that  “while  there  is  life  there  is 
hope.”  a.  L.  K.  L. 


For 

Com¬ 

fort 

and 

Health 
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Day  in  and  day  out,  a  Concrete  septic 
tank  makes  possible  for  you  and  your 
family  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  the  modern  kitchen  and  bathroom. 

Protecting  your  drinking  water  against 
disease,  the  Concrete  septic  tank  also 
guards  your  health. 

Build  Your  Own  Septic 

Tank 

PLANS  ARE  FREE! 

Complete  instructions  with  plans  for 
building  a  septic  tank  of  concrete  are 
free.  Ask  for  them. 

“  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — —  —  —  —  —  —  —  t g»— ii—  ■—  i  ww  IWW 

Mail  this  coupon  to  office  nearest  you 

Portland  Cement  Association 

K^Jv^ac^son  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St.  Jenkins  Arcade  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  “Septic  Tanks  and  Safe  Sewage  Disposal.’* 

Name - - 


St.  Address  (or  R.  F.  D.)- 
City . . . 


State  - 


AUNTY’S 

Sweetened  Blueberries 


are  grown  in  the  blueberry 
belt  of  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  State  of  Maine. 

Aunty’s  Sweetened  Blueberries 

are  fresh-picked  blueber¬ 
ries,  packed  in  glass  jars, 
under  the  most  sanitary 
conditions. 


Send  to  U»  Your  Check  for  $4.00 

and  we  will  deliver  to 
your  address  (all  delivery 
charges  paid#-  12  glass 
jars  (contents  of  each 
jar  18  oz.)  of  Aunty’s 
Sweetened  Blueberries. 
.Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 


AUNTY’S  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.  INC. 
Dennysville,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


HOME  CHRISTMAS  TRAVEL 


SAVE  FOR  A  PURPOSE — A  steady  stream  of 
deposits,  however  small,  with  interest  added 
every  three  months,  brings  you  within  easy 
reach  of  a  number  of  desirable  ambitions — a 
borne,  leisure,  education,  property,  travel,  a  car. 

We  Welcome  Small  Accounts — Start  with  $1 
or  more  and  earn  our  liberal  interest. 

y|  I  /  fYf  Dividend  Paid  Chartered  1868 
~Jr  /2  /O  Since  1919  Assets  over 

Compounded  Quarterly  $38,000,000.00 

«  Mail  this  slip  today  ■ 

*  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ■ 

|  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  I 
I  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  iu  the  I 

I  AVorld.”  I 

1 

I  Name  .  * 

I 

*  Address  .  * 

I 

J  City  . , . ,.E.N-y| 


/•Quality  Supreme -v 
Then  Low  Price  ’ 

* 

The  “ Royal’ 

Modern  Bathroom 

includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin.  .  .  _  _ 

Complete  with  all  Fittings  SI"  *1.50 
and  Five-Year  Guaranteed  ’l/  — 
Materials . 

WF  PAY  The  Freight 

*  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS! 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  tlieir 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock. 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  witn 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over.  “j'* 1 
to  your  reouireiuents,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N-  J 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  at  small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit. 
Before  buying  more  B  batteries,  write  for  informatioi . 

COLE  MFG,  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


ATTRACTIVE  FIREPLACES  delivered  iu  New  York 

State.  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


[9lllllll!lllllllllllllllll!IIIIIillUimi||||l|ll| 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 
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Under  a  Farming  Sky 

I  have  just  canned  up  the  last  of  our 
mpat  A  quarter  of  beef  sounds  like  a 
b„t  doesn’t  go  far.  I  only  had  three 
nuart«  but  that  will  come  in  handy  this 
Summer  when  the  unexpected  guest  ar¬ 
rives  I  need  it  especially  for  emergen¬ 
cies"  because  we  eat  mostly  vegetables  in 
hot ’weather,  supplemented  by  dried  beef 
and  codfish  gravies,  salt  pork  fried  as 
only  Vermonters  can  fry  it,  canned  corned 
beef  and  salmon. 

Roderic  has  taken  the  high  chair  and 
Jean  feels  quite  grown-up  sitting  at  the 
table  with  us.  At  first  the  opportunity 
to  bop  down  any  time  and  leave  her 
mea]s  half  eaten  was  irresistible.  I  solved 
the  problem  effectually  by  bringing  out  the 
schedule  cards  sent  out  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Jean  was  immedi¬ 
ately  intrigued  at  the  thought  of  having 
a  card  for  herself  and  one  for  Little 
Brother.  She  wanted  them  read  and  re¬ 
read.  and  we  were  careful  to  connect 
them  by  praise  and  correction  with  her 
daily  meals  and  living.  Her  appetite  im¬ 
proved,  and  she  was  eager  to  have  her 
naps  again,  something  she  had  been  espe¬ 
cially  troublesome  about. 

The  children  are  great  company  for 
each  other  even  now,  and  Jean  constantly 
plans  on  the  good  times  they  will  have 
when  Little  Brother  gets  to  walking 
around  everywhere.  But  even  a  child 
alone  can  have  much  happiness  if  the 
parents  do  their  part  in  fostering  inde¬ 
pendence  and  in  providing  some  methods 
of  play.  I  well  remember  the  twine  tele¬ 
phone  line  between  my  attic  playroom 
and  the  corn  barn.  The  phones  were  re¬ 
ceiver  and  transmitter  in  one,  pasteboard 
cartons  that  cylinder  records  came  in. 
Ice-cream  cartons  would  do  as  well.  A 
large  button  held  the  string  in  each  phone. 
Baled  hay  wire  would  be  ideal,  but  it  is 
amazing  how  well  one  can  hear  for  a  very 
short  distance  on  just  a  twine  string. 
Father  and  I  had  to  repeatedly  caution 
each  other  not  to  speak  loud,  for  then  our 
voices  would  carry  from  one  building  to 
another. 

Easter  is  past.  A  dear  relative,  conva¬ 
lescing  in  a  hospital,  was  given  a  shower 
that  Sunday.  Loving  thoughts  help,  but 
I  wish  we  could  do  more  for  the  sick 
folks.  When  Roderic  came  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  well,  and  it  seemed  a  genuine  hard¬ 
ship  to  lie  still  for  even  a  few  days.  The 
nurse  was  confronted  by  the  superhuman 
task  of  caring  for  a  mother  and  baby,  a 
lively  three-year-old  child  and  the  farm 
home,  so  I  didn’t  have  the  heart  to  ask 
for  anything  I  could  do  without.  But  I 
made  this  resolution  :  If  there  ever  was 
a  “next  time”  it  would  be  different !  I 
would  have  a  sizable  wooden  box,  prefer¬ 
ably  on  casters,  with  a  handle  on  front, 
to  slide  under  the  bed,  and  especially  to 
slide  out  when  I  wanted  it.  A  strap 
fastened  to  the  handle  and  the  other  end 
to  the  mattress  would  insure  its  not  get¬ 
ting  pushed  out  of  the  convalescent’s 
reach.  This  treasure  chest  would  of  course 
hold  reading  matter  (not  too  much,  for 
I  recall  reading  until  everything  looked 
alike  and  meaningless) ,  probably  a  fash¬ 
ion  sheet,  boudoir  cap  and  jacket  for 
hasty  donning  when  that  caller  takes  one 
by  surprise,  and,  to  recall  a  set  I  saw 
pictured  recently,  the  bedspread  to  match, 
comb  and  a  small  mirror.  I  would  include 
some  fancy  work  or  sewing,  for  the  con¬ 
valescent  likes  to  keep  busy  and  gains 
faster  if  linked  to  normal  life.  There 
would  be  something  dealing  with  my 
hobby,  my  avocation  or  vocation — for  in¬ 
stance,  pencil,  pad  and  notebooks  for 
writing  a  story  just  for  fun,  to  jot  down 
tasks  I  wanted  to  do,  to  make  a  schedule 
I  wanted  to  try,  or  material  for  making  a 
scrapbook.  Looking  back,  I  know  what 
such  a  chest  would  have  meant  to  me, 
and  I  wonder  if  some  could  not  work 
from  the  idea  a  plan  for  an  invalid’s  gift. 

Jean  is  up  with  her  grandparents  for 
a  short  stay,  so  the  house  seems  lonely. 
Sonny  misses  her,  but  a  large  play  pen 
was  his  birthday  present,  and  he  is  ex¬ 
ploring  that.  Mark  says  he  is  going  to 
take  it  up  to  the  barn  for  a  calf  pen,  and 
it  is  big  enough.  Makes  the  house  seem 
small, _  but  soon  it  will  be  dry  outside  and 
then  it  will  make  a  wonderful  yard  for 
the  baby.  I  hope  Jean  gets  home  before 
sugaring  is  over.  She  will  like  to  be  out 
with  her  daddy.  We  can  be  grateful  for 
the  companionship  the  farmer  has  with 
las  children.  Little  tots  and  the  adoles¬ 
cent  child  need  a  father’s  training  as  well 
as  a  mother’s,  unless  the  man  is  actually 
unmoral  or  brutal,  and  these  words  do 
uot  describe  the  average  farmer.  This 
training  strengthens  character  and  rightly 
directed  will  engender  deep  interest  in 
arr?  Bfe  an<f  the  outdoors.  That  is  our 
need  :  to  arouse  enough  enthusiasm  in  the 
coming  generation  to  make  them  fight  out 
their  own  farm  relief,  should  ours  never 
materialize.  When  dreams  come  true,  the 
tarm  will  be  a  veritable  heaven  on  earth. 

MARJORIE  MC  rr.FT.T.A  TV  FLINT. 


Experience  With  Summer 
Boarders 

Being  neat,  even-tempered  and  gen 
iipbjS  i  c.ount  much,  and  I  for  on. 
,,  . '  u  Ju,s,t  what  my  guests  were  givin; 
J  9?8]1  ~and  it  repaid  me  a  thou 
itojo  to  be  always  gracious  and  oblig 
luJ  regar(t  to  rates  I  have  alw’ayi 
trip  i-iLper  week’  but  since  I  have  elec 
flp  i™«  toaster,  grill,  percolator,  waf 
use  t  ol,  a  n.  an<i  curling  iron  for  tlieii 
the  bave  to  charge  $11  to  covei 

the  ,k,  Ii  expensP  But  $12  to  $15  i: 
al  rate.  I  try  to  do  as  much  o 


the  work  as  possible  and  the  garden, 
poultry  and  dairy  furnish  quite  a  bit, 
and  it  all  saves  me  a  neat  sum.  I  find 
very  few  who  come  here  from  the  city 
with  an  appetite  for  potatoes  for  break¬ 
fast,  but  they  invariably  go  away  with 
a  great  desire  for  three  square  meals  a 
day  which  habit  was  acquired  on  the 
farm  where  the  best  and  purest  food  and 
air  are  found. 

I  make  brownstone-front  cake,  also 
marble,  chocolate,  cream,  best-ever,  cup 
and  pineapple  cake,  which  my  people  call 
“dream  cake”  and  ask  for  more.  For 
pies  I  serve  rhubarb,  cream  chocolate, 
lemon,  mince,  apple,  berry,  canned  peach 
and  pumpkin.  Cookies  are  sugar,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  pinwheel ;  fried  cakes  are 
baked  once  a  week.  We  use  lots  of  cin¬ 
namon  rolls,  hot  biscuits  and  honey  or 
maple  syrup ;  brown  bread  muffins,  baked 
beans,  rice  pudding,  custards,  macaroni 
and  cheese  or  tomato. 

Chicken  dinners  come  every  Sunday 
and  Wednesday.  Sometimes  we  have  a 
“Pandora  lunch”  which  is  sandwiches, 
fried  chicken,  potato  salad,  cake,  straw¬ 
berries  and  cream  and  coffee.  We  al¬ 
ways  try  to  have  as  many  combinations 
as  possible  and  it  relieves  that  sameness 
to  common  meals. 

Breakfast  usually  consists  of  bread  and 
butter,  coffee  and  cream,  fruit,  cereal, 
eggs  and  sometimes  baked  potatoes. 

Dinner  has  many  variations  but  for 
the  base  I  like  this :  Soup,  potatoes, 
whole,  mashed  or  creamed,  meat,  brown 
gravy,  brown  and  white  bread,  sometimes 
a  johny-cake,  salad,  pie  and  tea ;  then 
build  on  to  this  as  much  as  seems  good. 

Supper  is  at  six  or  6 :30.  Potato, 
creamed,  fried  or  escalloped,  some  vege¬ 
table  as  corn,  peas,  string  beans  to  be 
served  in  side  dish,  bread  and  butter, 
cake,  tea,  jelly,  salmon  patties  or  other 
meat  or  substitute.  These  are  only  sug¬ 
gestions.  We  use  very  freely  of  baked 
beans,  noodle  ring,  sauerkraut  and 
weiners,  cottage  cheese,  muffins,  pancakes 
and  sausage,  waffles  and  maple  syrup, 
short  cake  and  cream,  weiner  roasts,  etc. 
The  milk  furnishes  us  with  cream  and 
cottage  cheese,  and  our  garden  yields  so 
many  things  from  new  onions  to  Winter 
squash  and  cabbage.  I  plan  on  canning 
a  big  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds — something  like  500  quarts  for 
the  coming  season’s  use. 

Last  but  not  least,  don’t  forget  that 
a  fishline  and  hook  are  worth  millions  to 
one  who  wants  to  follow  the  brook.  No 
matter  how  small  the  fry  that  is  brought 
in  as  their  trophy  I  always  fry  them  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  don’t  they 
seem  good,  because  “they”  caught  them ! 

MRS.  o.  c. 


Two  Pies  and  a  Pudding 

Butterscotch  Pie. — Bake  a  shell  of  any 
good  pie  paste.  For  the  filling  boil  to¬ 
gether  one  cup  of  brown  sugar  and  one 
cup  of  top  milk.  Pour  it  over  two  beat¬ 
en  egg  yolks  and  stir.  Return  to  the  fire 
and  thicken  with  one  tablespoon  of  corn¬ 
starch  wetted  with  a  little  milk.  Let  it 
cook  slowly  for  five  minutes.  Fill  pastry 
shell.  Make  a  meringue  for  the  top  with 
whites  of  two  eggs  and  two  tablespoons 
of  granulated  sugar. 

Vinegar  Pie. — Stir  together  l1/^  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  and  five  level  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour.  Into  a  cup  put  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  vinegar  and  fill  the  cup  with 
water.  Taste  to  see  if  tart.  Stir  all  to¬ 
gether  and  pour  into  a  pie  pan  lined  with 
any  good  pie  paste.  Put  on  upper  crust 
and  bake. 

Orange  Pudding. — Cut  in  pieces  the 
pulp  of  four  large  oranges,  leaving  out 
as  much  of  the  white  skin  as  possible. 
Mix  carefully  into  it  one  cup  of  sugar 
and  set  aside.  Make  a  boiled  custard  of 
one  pint  of  milk,  three  egg  yolks,  *4  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  three  tablespoons  of  sugar 
and  one  tablespoon  of  cornstarch.  When 
cold  pour  over  the  oranges.  Cover  with 
a  meringue  made  of  the  beaten  egg  whites 
and  %  cup  of  sugar.  Brown  in  the  oven. 
To  be  eaten  cold.  MRS. 8.  R.  B. 


REFRIGERATION  FROM  OIL  HEAT 


.  .  .  Continuous 
Food-preserving  Cold 


THAT’S  the  whole  story  of  the  simplicity  of  Superfex,  the  new 
oil-burning  refrigerator.  Simply  light  the  burners  once  a  day. 
These  burners  go  out,  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  when  the  fuel, 
a  little  more  than  a  pint  of  kerosene — costing  only  from  one  to  three 
cents — is  consumed.  Twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  of  efficient 
refrigeration  will  be  maintained.  No  electricity — no  gas. 

No  moving  parts 

Superfex  has  no  valves,  gears,  belts;  no  moving  parts.  No  drains. 
Noiseless.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  No  “servicing.”  Only 
connection  required  is  with  any  cold  water  line — water  used  during 
the  short  heating  period  only. 

See  Superfex  demonstrated 

See  Superfex  at  your  dealer’s.  Learn  about  its  many  advantages — 
its  modern,  year-around  refrigeration,  its  saving  of  food  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  food  spoilage,  its  ice  cubes,  the  new  dishes  it  makes  possible, 
its  great  convenience  in  the  rural  home.  Note  its  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  and  fine  workmanship.  Your  dealer  will  gladly  arrange  con¬ 
venient  terms  for  you. 

Superfex  may  be  had  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  styles — from 
$198.00  upwards  F.  O.  B.  factory.  Send  the  coupon  today  for  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  literature  on  “refrigeration  from  oil  heat.” 


Remodeling  a  Child’s  Bed 

When  the  second  child  came  to  my  son’s 
house,  they  could  not  both  sleep  in  the 
bassinette,  and  the  little  girl  could  not  be 
put  off  in  an  upstairs  room  alone.  Her 
father  took  an  old  wooden  bedstead,  one 
of  the  low  head-board  kind,  and  cut  it 
down  to  the  desired  length  and  width,  so 
it  could  be  put  in  the  bedroom  with  them. 
He  then  painted  it  cream  with  blue  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  head  and  foot,  and  this  is  a 
very  pretty  combination.  Then  some  old 
automobile  inner  tubes  formed  the  springs 
by  fastening  them  at  head  and  foot,  weav¬ 
ing  some  crosswise,  too.  With  a  little 
mattress  to  fit,  this  makes  a  very  pretty 
and  comfortable  little  bed,  and  will  last 
the  little  girl  for  some  time  to  come.  She 
is  very  proud  of  her  little  bed  that  Daddy 
made  for  her.  r.  j.  c. 


Danish  Layer  Cake 

This  calls  for  *4  lb.  flour,  y2  lb.  sugar, 
six  eggs,  one  teaspoon  baker’s  ammonia 
(also  called  hartshorn).  Beat  eggs  10 
minutes,  then  pour  in  sugar  and  beat  10 
minutes,  then  flour,  keeping  a  little  to 
mix  with  ammonia,  and  stir  in  last.  Bake 
in  three  layers  12  minutes  in  moderate 
oven.  Put  together  with  lemon  cream 
filling  and  raspberry  jam.  Frost  with 
white  frosting.  Bake  cake  two  days  be¬ 
fore  using  and  it  tastes  best. 


SUPERFEX 

OIL  BURNING 

Refrigerator 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by  the 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  OIL-BURNING  HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES  IN  THE  WORLD 


Refrigeration  Division 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  at  once,  complete  illustrated  literature  on  SUPERFEX  Oil-burn 
ing  REFRIGERATORS. 


Address . . . . . . K.F.D. 
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fly  torture 


Get  more  milk  from  your  cows 


IT  PAYS  in  cow  comfort,  in  extra  milk  yield,  and  in  your  own 
comfort  at  milking  time  to  drive  away  the  pestering,  blood¬ 
sucking  flies.  Cows  protected  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  relax 
and  “give  down,”  so  you  get  all  the  rich  strippings. 

Spray  one  of  your  cows  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser,  then  com¬ 
pare  her  with  others  not  sprayed.  See  how  quiet  and  peace¬ 
able  she  is — how  easy  to  milk,  how  much  more  milk  she  gives. 

Be  humane  to  your  hard-working  horses.  Spray  them  with 
Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  regularly  and  they’ll  get  their  much- 
needed  rest.  You’ll  save  horse-flesh  and  they  will  better  stand 
the  hard  summer  work. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

has  the  odor  of  the  pines 


Its  pine  woods  odor,  so  agreeable  to  you,  absolutely  repels  flies. 
It  takes  away  offensive  smells  of  stables  and  yards. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser,  in  its  improved  form,  is  of  a  light  amber 
color.  Used  to  protect  pure  white  or  show  animals  from  flies, 
it  gives  a  smooth,  satin  coat  without  gumming  the  hair  or  the 
least  discoloration. 

It  is  an  excellent  disinfectant.  Laboratory  tests  show  it  has 
the  strength  to  kill  practically  all  forms  of  disease  germs. 

Sold  on  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 


Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  Preston  protects  her  COUNTRY  ESTATE  with 

Modern  Hawkeye  System  oS 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 

The  Hawkeye  System  is  correct  in  design  and  purpose, 
based  on  scientific  principles  established 
by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Installation*  Made  by  Trained  Engineers 

Write  for  booklet  on  Lightning  and  its  Control 
and  Name  of  Nearest  Distributor 

HAWKEYE  LIGHTNING  ROD  COMPANY,  Cedar  Rapids,  lews 


“I  58111  STILL  using' 
flic  Burrell  Milker 
I  purchased  from  you 
31  YEARS  AGO” 

“It  may  interest  you  to  learn 
that  I  am  still  using  the  Burrell 
Milker  that  I  purchased  from 
you  21  years  ago,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  still  doing  excellent 
work  today  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  I  use  it  winter  and 
summer.  Of  course,  I  put  on 
the  late  style  cups  and  mouth-  Double 
pieces,  and  I  honestly  believe  Unit 
that  I  can  beat  any  of  those 
new  type  rubber-lined  teat  cup 
machines  with  my  old  Burrell 
Milker  today.” 

— Henry  B.  Smith, 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Send  for  Catalog 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation  Single 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y.  Unit 


Fords  Milker  will  cut  your  milking  time 
in  half.  Do  the  work  satisfactorily  with 
low  investment.  Cows  like  its  gentle,  sooth- . 
ing  action  actually  better  than  hand  milk- 1 
ing.  Chosen  for  prize  herds.  Easy  to  operate 
and  clean.  Finest  construction  throughout. 
Many  models  and  sizes. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  60 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO.  Wi 
213-15  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago 

Fords  Milker 


Lump  Jaw 


V 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat- 
9  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.50  a  bottle,  postpaid,  under  a 

■  positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your  money  re¬ 
ek  funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for  OUR  BIG 

■  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  A  book  of  208  oaKaa 

and  67  illustrations. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  CbtmisUglo  Uoito  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo*  Ohio* 


N  CWjJhnewcan. 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid. 

New  reduced  factory  prices,  $*>  A3 

Monthly  payments  $2.20  up.  up 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Easiest  to  turn  and 
clean.  Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Showa  bisr 
savings  on  latest  improved  separators ,  W rite  today 

AMERICAN 

Dept.  28-W, 

Dept.  28- W,  1929 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


May  Days  in  Connecticut — 2 

The  Spell  of  Spring. — At  the  close 
of  the  sheep  field  day  and  shearing  con¬ 
test,  on  May  11,  it  would  have  been  good 
to  tarry  a  long  time  at  Pomfret.  The 
tang  and  tone  of  Spring  were  in  the  air. 
Under  its  spell,  a  man  might  be  loath 
to  burry  away  in  a  car  or  train.  He 
might  like  to  get  the  feel  of  the  country. 
Perhaps,  beside  a  brook,  he  would  like  to 
meditate  on  human  hopes  and  faith  that 
revie  and  rejoice  in  harmony  with  the 
rise  and  change  of  sap  into  foliage,  flower 
and  song  in  Springtime. 

Pines  and  Cedars. — In  early  May, 
before  the  leaves  of  elms,  oaks  and 
maples  screen  the  hills,  scattered  pines 
and  cedars  stand  out  like  sentinels  round¬ 
about  Pomfret.  Clad  the  year  round  in 
raiment  not  made  by  hands,  these  self- 
reliant  trees  preserve  for  us  something 
of  the  atmosphere  of  life  in  wild  places 
when  the  world  was  young.  Living  in 
poor  stony  soil,  sometimes  in  the  cran¬ 
nies  of  rocks,  they  are  the  forerunners 
of  different  tree  and  plant  societies.  Pines 
did  much  of  the  preparatory  work  that 
made  the  earth  habitable  by  man.  In 
some  of  the  deep,  rock-ribbed  gorges  of 
Connecticut  there  are  colonies  of  pines 
and  hemlocks  that,  on  a  small  scale,  are 
like  the  pine  forests  that  clothe  the  Lake 
Itasca  region  of  Northern  Minnesota, 
where  the  Mississippi  begins. 

A  Boy  and  IIis  Rabbits. — Windham 
County  is  noted  in  Connecticut  for  the 
number  and  quality  of  its  sheep.  At 
Pomfret  I  learned  that  it  is  also  the 
home  of  an  energetic  hoy  Avho  is  sharp¬ 
ening  his  wits,  developing  his  innate 
powers,  training  himself  in  business 
methods,  making  some  money,  and  having 
plenty  of  fun  as  a  raiser  of  rabbits.  Seven 
years  ago  Norman  Amidon  paid  well  for 
his  first  lesson  in  how  not  to  go  about 
this  business.  Unscrupulous  firms  were 
advertising  rabbit  breeding  stock  for  sale 
on  the  “buy-back”  basis,  and  promising 
large  profits  in  a  short  time.  Some  of 
these  deceivers  are  still  playing  their 
old,  crooked  game  through  papers  whose 
publishers  haven’t  the  courage  to  apply 
moral  sanitation  to  their  advertising 
columns. 

A  Business  of  His  Own.  —  Young 
Amidon  patronized  one  of  the  fakers  in 
the  rabbit  industry,  with,  of  course,  the 
usual  result.  He  was  cheated,  disap¬ 
pointed  and  discouraged.  His  initial  ex¬ 
perience  and  that  of  many  another  be¬ 
ginner  have  for  years  discredited  rabbit- 
raising,  and  checked  the  development  of 
the  rabbit  industry  in  the  East.  A  few 
years  later  he  bought  some  rabbits  of  a 
New  Zealand  strain.  Now  lie  has  a  pay¬ 
ing,  interesting  business  of  Lis  own.  His 
rabbits  are  ready  for  market  at  three 
months  of  age.  He  receives  an  average 
of  about  23  cents  a  pound  for  them,  live 
weight,  in  Boston,  Providence  and  New 
York.  It  costs  him  10  to  12  cents  a 
pound  to  produce  a  4-lb.  rabbit.  He  sees 
to  it  that  none  of  his  does  reproduces 
oftener  than  four  times  a  year,  and  that 
none  keeps  and  suckles  more  than  six  of 
the  14  to  15  young  that  she  bears  at  a 
litter,  the  others  being  killed.  He  gives 
his  does  a  24  per  cent  dairy  feed.  It  is 
before  them  all  the  time.  They  also  get 
some  green  or  succulent  stuff,  such  as 
lettuce  and  grass,  every  day.  By  weigh¬ 
ing  each  litter  at  two  months  of  age,  and 
comparing  weights,  he  selects  the  does 
that  produce  the  best-growing  young 
stock.  This  is  a  planned  system  of  se¬ 
lective  breeding  for  heavier  rabbits  at 
three  months  of  age.  The  raising  of  rab¬ 
bits,  he  says,  for  meat  or  fur  or  both, 
is  a  business  in  which  the  beginner  should 
“make  haste  slowly,”  and  be  taught  by 
his  own  experience.  Is  anything  so  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  as  the  unfolding  of 
a  working,  playing  hoy  into  the  well-bal¬ 
anced  stature  of  a  good  man? 

Modern  Speed. — The  evening  sun  was 
dimmed  by  clouds  when,  with  Prof.  H. 
L.  Garrigus  in  his  ear,  we  started  on 
the  way  to  Storrs,  seat  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  College,  30  miles  south 
and  east  in  Tolland  County.  On  paved 
roads,  35  to  40  miles  on  hour  doesn’t 
seem  fast,  if  "one  is  used  to  modern  rates 
of  speed  ;  but  it  is  too  fast  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  May,  when  one  is  eager  to  be  afoot 
on  winding  dirt  roads,  beside  crystal 
brooks  and  close  to  everlasting  hills.  One 
wonders  liow  long  a  people  on  wheels  ivill 
live,  and  whether,  as  they  race  along, 
they  are  gathering  any  of  the  abiding 
mosses  that  adorn  and  enrich  human  life. 
The  eye  is  equipped  to  “take”  pictures 
instantaneously,  but  the  best  pictures 
that  it  takes  are  time-exposures.  Feasts 
for  eyes  cannot  be  adequately  appreciated 
at  40  miles  an  hour ;  but  even  to  squint 
at  Connecticut  through  the  window  of  a 
car  moving  at  that  speed  is  infinitely 
better  than  not  seeing  it  at  all,  when  ap¬ 
ple  trees  are  in  blossom.  My  problem 
was  complicated.  First,  I  desired  to  give 
an  attentive  ear  to  my  host,  for  his  re¬ 
marks  about  Connecticut  are  always  in¬ 
structive  and  helpful ;  second,  during  much 
of  the  time,  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  give  my  eyes  to  Connecticut.  May¬ 
be  exceptional  men  can  listen  and  look  at 
the  same  time  with  full  and  equal  under¬ 
standing.  I  remember,  however,  that  as 
a  boy,  I  whistled  while  husking  corn  for 
a  neighbor  at  50  cents  a  day,  and  that 
he  solemnly  informed  me  at  noon  on  the 
first  day  that  no  man  was  ever  born  who 
could  do  two  unrelated  things  well  at  the 
same  time. 


At  Storrs. — Arriving  at  Storrs 
saw  among  the  college  buildings  a  iar^ 
new  main  building  that  cost  over  $300  000 
and  recently  was  completed.  Dr.  c’  I 
Beach,  for  many  years  president  of" the 
college,  is  retiring.  His  good  work  will 
live  in  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  his  -is 
soeiates  and  the  school's  graduates.  His 
successor  is  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Works,  dean  of 
the  library  school  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  who  will  move  to  Storrs  in  July 
The  institution  occupies  a  commanding 
site,  inspiring  in  its  surroundings  of 
grassy  slopes  and  timbered  hills.  Annual¬ 
ly  for  years  the  college  has  been  forced 
because  of  its  limited  and  overtaxed  facil¬ 
ities,  to  refuse  admission  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  young  people  in  the  State.  Its 
object  has  been  to  do  well  what  it  could 
do.  I  met  some  animal  husbandry  gradu¬ 
ates,  who  are  owners  of  farms  or  in  posi¬ 
tions  on  farms  in  Connecticut.  Under 
Prof.  Garrigus’  direction,  the  course  for 
these  students  is  as  practical  as  lie  can 
make  it;  and,  in  giving  it,  he  and  his 
co-workers  relate  the  course  to  the  ideal 
of  the  good  life,  and  to  the  development 
ol  character.  One  is  gratified  to  know 
that  old  virtues,  like  hard  work,  honestv 
moral  wholesomeness,  economy  and  thrift 
are  still  influential  in  student  bodies.  In 
the  long  run,  they  have  always  and  every¬ 
where  paid  the  highest  returns,  judged 
by  their  effects  on  the  morals,  minds 
muscles,  manners  and  occupations  of 
men.  Eastern  colleges  and  universities 
as  a  whole  apparently  are  as  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  moral  matters  as  like  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  West  are  with  money  mat¬ 
ters. 

Pastures. — On  land  that  a  few  years 
ago  was  as  poor,  rough  and  stony  as  the 
average  of  land  of  this  class  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  I  saw  on  the  college  farm  several 
fine  pastures.  Their  carrying  capacity 
per  acre  is  as  high  as  that  of  typical  pas¬ 
tures  in  regions  famed  for  their  luxuriant 
Blue  grass.  Under  controlled  grazing  by 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  which  thrive  anil 
fatten  on  them,  these  pastures  are  im¬ 
proving  in  the  density  of  their  turf.  Lim¬ 
ing,  manuring  and  applications  of  acid 
phosphate  are,  of  course,  required  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  three  to  four  years.  Blue  grass, 
bent  and  white  clover  are  the  species  of 
herbage  that  will  spring  up  almost  magi¬ 
cally  and  yield  an  abundance  of  high-pro¬ 
tein  feed  in  most  townships  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  if  they  are  encouraged  by  the 
removal  of  underbrush,  stoues  and  exces¬ 
sive  trees,  and  by  applications  of  lime, 
manure  and  acid  phosphate.  Connecti¬ 
cut’s  climate  is  favorable  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  growth  of  grass  from  April  to 
late  Fall.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  possibilities  of  the  State  as  a  grazing 
and  breeding  ground  for  sheep,  cattle, 
goats,  horses,  hogs  and  geese  have  barely 
been  scratched.  Hogs  are  grazers,  but 
not  many  of  them  in  the  East  have  a 
chance  to  get  their  share  of  the  green 
feed  which  their  systems  crave. 

Live  Stock. — It  was  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  to  see  at  the  college  so  many  highly 
creditable  Milking  Shorthorns,  Devons, 
Herefords,  Aberdeen-Angus,  Southdowns, 
Shropshires,  Pereherons  and  Berkshires. 
I  did  not  see  the  dairy  herd  at  close 
range.  Although  limited  by  physical  ac¬ 
commodations  and  cramped  by  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  college  budget,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  institution’s  herds,  flocks  and 
stud  in  the  past  15  years  has  been  re¬ 
markable.  The  best  work  is  not  always 
done  under  the  best  conditions  by  high- 
salaried  men  with  plenty  of  money  to 
spend.  Most  of  the  animals  at  the  col¬ 
lege  were'  raised  there.  A  few  of  some  of 
the  breeds  are  the  equals  of  the  best  to  be 
seen  at  leading  shows.  The  head  and 
practical  work  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department  are  widely  known  in  the  live 
stock  world.  Some  Devon  and  Milking 
Shorthorn  cows  are  making  good  monthly 
records.  Glenside  Clay  Warrior,  head  ot 
the  Milking  Shorthorn  herd,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  hulls  of  the  breed.  Equally 
pronounced  in  merit  is  a  six-year-old 
Perclieron  mare,  seen  at  the  halter  in  the 
lot.  Every  time  I  see  a  good  Devon  cow 
or  Devon  ox  in  New  England,  I  wonder 
why  these  three-purpose  (beef,  milk  and 
draft)  cattle  do  not  increase  rapidly  in 
this  area.  Prof.  Garrigus  appreciates 
them,  and  he  has  raised  many  good  ones. 
There  are  probably  1,000  pairs  of  oxen 
in  Connecticut.  Most  of  them  are  Devons. 
The  good  condition  and  robust  health  ot 
the  college  stock  indicate  that  it  is  ted 
and  handled  by  men  who  like  animals. 
Any  eastern  farmer  who  keeps  consider¬ 
able  live  stock  is  as  well  equipped  as  the 
college  is  with  live  stock  buildings. 

Talking  Till  Midnight. — After  sup¬ 
per  at  Prof.  Garrigus’  home,  we  toured 
the  college  grounds,  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  barns,  to  make  sure  that  all  was 
well  with  the  live  stock.  Our  next  move 
was  to  his  unpretentious  office,  where, 
until  midnight,  we  talked  about  pastures, 
farms,  farming,  breeders,  breeds,  famous 
animals,  shows  and  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Pictures  of  n(alD 
noted  animals  hung  on  the  walls.  Lacn 
of  us  had  seen  most  of  the  subjects  m 
life.  We  enjoyed  ourselves.  Sentiments 
born  of  a  common  interest  in  ^ivinf 
things  create  and  sustain  many  hut 
friendships  in  a  world  where  lots  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  lonely  unless  they  are  entertained 
by  paid  performers.  (We  shall  conclude 
our  Connecticut  notes  next  week.) 

D.  C.  w. 
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Aberdeen-Angus  in  Maine 

Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  do  well  on  the 
hillside  pastures  of  Maine  Not  many  of 
*  of  course,  are  seen  here,  but  they 
Ire  taking  the  places  of  other  cattle  m 
reo-ions.  Some  farm  owners  are 
Sting  these  black,  polled  cattle  with 
uliieh  to  produce  good  beef  in  this  State. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  hay  here  that 
finds  no  sale.  It  makes  good  feed  for  beef 
pit  tie  Cattle  farmers  feed  corn  silage 
with  this  hay.  They  grow  a  lot  of  silage 
eorn,  and  this  and  hay  make  fair  to  good 

!'  Py  pioneer  cattleman  here  is  Ralph  L. 
Worthley  in  Franklin  County.  He  keeps 
--  cattle;  10  of  these  are  dairy  cows. 
He  also  owns  a  flock  of  40  sheep.  He 
hegan  a  few  years  ago  with  some  good 
foundation  Aberdeen-Angus  stock.  His 
herd  bull  is  Black  Marshall  19th,  a  son 
of  Earl  Marshall.  Cattle  from  the  Worth- 
ley  herd  have  been  shown  at  the  Maine 
•ind  New  Hampshire  fairs. 

V.  W.  CANHAN. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Me. 


Wants  Steers  for  Grazing 

Please  advise  me  how  and  where  to  ob¬ 
tain  150  steers,  yearlings  or  two-year-olds 
to  graze  this  Summer.  I  should  like  to 
have  them  ready  for  the  Fall  market. 
Can  they  be  found  at  Lancaster  or  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  or  would  you  suggest  Buffalo  or 
Chicago  or  some  other  market? 

Clark’s  Summit,  Pa.  M.  s.  J. 

It  is  difficult  to  locate  steers  for  graz¬ 
ing  purposes  at  this  season  because  such 
cattle  are  already  located  in  pastures 
for  the  Summer.  The  Lancaster,  Pitts¬ 


Ohio  Ayrshires  to  Colorado 

Breeders  in  the  vicinity  of  Pataskala, 
O.,  recently  shipped  a  carload  of  25  Ayr¬ 
shires  to  Channing  F.  Sweet,  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  who  operates  a  ranch  of  75,000 
acres  near  Buttes.  In  addition  to  supply¬ 
ing  local  demands,  Mr.  Sweet  proposes  to 
make  available  a  supply  of  Ayrshire  milk 
for  the  resort  trade  in  the  vicinity  of 
Colorado  Springs.  The  Ohio  cattle  were 
personally  selected  by  Mr.  Sweet. 

A.  B.  A. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

June  10. — Milking  Shorthorns,  Fail- 
Grounds,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  Button, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. ;  \V.  J.  Hardy,  Alton,  N. 
Y.,  sale  committee. 

June  12. — Oxford-Majesty  Jerseys.  L. 
A.  Judd  Herd,  Sharon,  Vt.  I).  H.  Risk- 
ert,  sale  manager,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

June  13. — Strathglass  Farm  first  an¬ 
nual  Ayrshire  sale,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ; 
A.  H.  Tryon,  manager. 

July  15.  —  Holsteins.  National  type 
sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sales  managers. 

Aug.  13.  —  Pemfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  seventh  annual  sale,  Pom- 
fret,  Vt. ;  J.  W.  Dana,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 

Aug.  15. — The  T.  R.  Shanaberger  & 
Son  Jersey  sale,  Montrose  Farm.  Raven¬ 
na,  O. ;  It.  T.  Lee,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sale 
manager. 

Sept.  IS.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  StoYrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 


Aberdeen- Angus  cotes  and  their  calves  in  the  barnlot  of  Ralph  L.  Worthley  in 

Androscoggin  County ,  Maine 


burgh  and  Buffalo  markets  receive  prac¬ 
tically  no  steers  suitable  for  grazing  at 
this  season  of  year.  My  suggestion  would 
be  to  correspond  with  commission  firms 
on  the  Ft.  Worth,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul 
and  Chicago  markets,  to  determine  where 
such  cattle  are  available,  if,  indeed,  any 
are  available.  You  should,  by  all  means, 
go  out  to  the  stockyards  after  them.  Even 
though  you  care  to  entrust  the  filling  of 
an  order  to  a  commission  firm,  a  visit  to 
the  market  will  be  helpful.  Most  com¬ 
mission  firms  on  these  markets  are  com¬ 
petent  and  reliable  and  would  doubtless 
fill  an  order  to  your  satisfaction. 

Your  best  opportunity  to  buy  this  kind 
of  stock  will  probably  come  after  July 
1,  when  some  of  the  grazing  areas  begin 
to  dry  up  and  cattle  have  to  be  shipped. 
If  you  have  good  grass,  it  will  improve 
rather  than  deteriorate  between  now  and 
then.  Also,  you  can  begin  making  con¬ 
tacts  at  once,  so  that  you  will  be  ready 
to  do  business  whenever  the  market  is 
right.  KENNETH  A.  CLARK. 

University  of  Maryland. 


Crossing  Dairy  Breeds 

Does  the  Holstein-Friesian  cross  well 
on  the  Jersey,  and  vice  versa?  I  own  a 
heifer  calf  which  is  a  Jersey-Guernsey 
crossbred.  E.  B. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

In  general  it  is  not  advisable  to  cross 
the  several  breeds ;  although  one  advan¬ 
tage  usually  accrues,  in  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  vigor  and  prolificacy  in  the 
crossed  offspring.  The  various  breeds 
are  useful  because  they  have  been  kept 
Pure.  Consequently  characters  for  which 
they  have  been  bred,  developed  and  se¬ 
lected  are  made  more  certain  of  tranmis- 
sion. 

Crossing  is  particularly  undesirable 
where  the  breeds  crossed  are  so  different 
in  character  as  the  Holstein-Friesian 
and  Jersey.  The  idea  undoubtedly  pres¬ 
ent  in  most  cases,  in  suggesting  this 
cross,  is  that  the  offspring  would  give  as 
much  milk  as  the  Holstein-Friesian  with 
a  fat  content  as  high  as  the  Jersey.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
mathematical  probabilities  are  equal  that 
!ne  crossed  offspring  would  give  no  more 
milk  than  the  Jersey,  with  no  higher  fat 
percentage  than  the  Holstein-Friesian’s. 
I11  actual  results,  where  this  cross  has 
oeen  made,  some  superior  individuals 
iave  resulted,  but  many  more  have  been 
'  ntirely  unsatisfactory,  from  any  stand- 

f  rossing  is  a  very  good  amusement  for 
one  who  has  the  time,  patience  and  means 
o  breed  a  considerable  number  of 
weeds  for  the  sake  of  a  few  desirable 
individuals.  H.  H.  w. 


Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  Hale,  Reedsburg,  -  Wis. 

Oct.  21. — Jerseys.  David  Miller  & 
Sons’  annual  sale.  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

Oct.  21-22. — Holsteins.  National  Orm- 
by  sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Nov.  5-6.  —  Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  Sale.  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Holsteins.  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis. ;  James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  12-13. — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-20-21-22.— IJ.  S.  National  Hol¬ 
stein  Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  8. — Annual  Country  Life  Rally 
with  Farm  Machinery  Exhibit  and  Dem¬ 
onstration,  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

June  12. — Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

June  12. — Annual  Field  Day  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  and  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  14-15. — Western  New  York  For¬ 
estry  Tour,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Farm  Bureaus  of  Western  New  York, 
starting  from  Batavia,  10  A.  M. 

June  18. — National  Iris  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  20-21.  —  Annual  Poultry  Days, 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

June  22.- — Annual  Field  Day  and  Pic¬ 
nic  of  the  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

June  24-29. — Twelfth  annual  poultry 
judging  and  breeding  school,  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  26-28. — American  Seed  Trade  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago,  Ill. 

June  29. — New  York  State  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club,  Field  Day,  Itandleigh  Farm, 
Loekport,  N.  Y. 

July  9-12. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  tour  to  Vermont. 

July  14. — New  York  State  Fruit  Trip, 
starting  from  Winchester,  Va. 

July  15. — Summer  Trip,  Pennsylvania 


State  Horticultural  Association,.  starting 
from  State  College,  Pa. 

July  16-18. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  Boston,  Mass. 

July  23-24.  —  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Summer  meeting,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  29- Aug.  2.  —  International  Baby 
Chick  Asociation,  annual  convention, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  31.  —  Aug.  1.  —  Second  Annual 
South  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show,  Conven¬ 
tion  Pier,  Cape  May,  N.  J. ;  F.  E.  Rock¬ 
well,  director,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Aug.  5-8. — Ashley  Fair  and  Junior 
Fair,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

Aug.  7. — Market  Garden  Field  Day, 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  9. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  Field  Meeting,  Rice  Or¬ 
chards,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Aug.  23. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  Field  Meeting,  Frank¬ 
lin  Co.,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  16-17. — Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating ;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 


[  ■%  SWINE 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

1929  SPRING  PIGS 

Mated  Pairs  and  Trios.  Boars  Ready  tor  Service. 
Can  spare  a  Few  Bred  Gilts. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Pennky,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

them.  It.  I,.  MUNOE  -  Cunousburg,  Penna. 

Fanrv  Ron  0  I  f’c  Bred  gilts,  150  lb.  boars  and  2 
Policy  It  eg.  U.  1.  I  S  yearling  show  boars  reason¬ 
able,  sent  C.  O.  D.  IIEKREKT  K.  LEMAIl,  Moscow,  Ohio 

Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— nig  Type,  quick  growing. 
Registered  Pigs,  $10.75  each.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls.  N.T. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas 


Spring  Pigs.  Write  to  A.  M 

KENNEL,  R.  I,  Honey  Broth,  Pa 


Berkshire  pigc 

FOR  SALE  Kj 


DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI.  NEW  YORK 
R.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 


Buy 


Big  Tvpe  Polands 

Write  for  price*.  Q.s.  HALL,  Farmdalo,  Ohio 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE  fJr 

F.  M.  Pattlngtou  Jk  Son  -  MerrIBeld,  N.  Y. 


PUItE  It  KEIF  I1KEEDINO  STOCK— Boars,  Bred 
Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  50  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Choawold,  Dolaware 


Aldrich  Farm  Field  Day 

The  third  annual  field  day  of  the 
Aldrich  Farm,  breeders  of  purebred 
Guernsey  cattle  at  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  June  27.  N.  D. 
Knight  is  superintendent. 


Wool  Wanted  for  Cash  Circular  now  ready. 

Write  8.  II.  Livingston  -  Lancaster,  Penult. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  BABY  SKUNKS— Particulars  first 
i  letter.  GAEL  C.  HOLLEY,  South  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 


JERSEYS 


AUCTION  SALE 

Oxford-Majesty  Jerseys 
Wednesday,  June  12 

A*  the  L.  A.  JUDD  FARM 

Four  miles  from  Sharon,  Vt.,  on  Stage  road 
from  Sharon  to  Strafford.  Good  roads. ‘About 
eighteen  miles  from  White  River  Junction. 

Complete  Milking  Herd  —Accredited  Jerseys 

About  twenty-four  registered— rest  high  grades. 
Some  fresh  cows;  some  due  soon  and  some 
milking  well  and  due  this  Fall.  This  herd  is  the 
result  of  twenty  five  years  of  constructive 
breeding  by  use  of  best  Oxford  bulls  obtainable. 

A  chance  to  get  one  or  a  carload  of  good 
Jerseys  at.  a  time  when  milk  can  be  made  at 
lowest  cost.  Sale  Positive — Kuin  or  Shino 
L.  A.  JUDD,  Owner,  Sharon,  Vermont 
D.II.  RIKERT,  Sale  Mgr.,  South  Itoy niton,  Vt. 
E.  M.  GRANGER,  Jr.,  Auctioneer 


1  LL 

GUERNSEYS 

_l: _ 1 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bld||..  PHILA. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Registered  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Express  charges  prepaid  during 
May  and  June.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  ,BFrL. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
RoseStrain.  DOTTGLA8TON  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE 

Several  yearing  Granddaughters  of  Langwater  Afric¬ 
ander.  Two  May  Rose  heifers  with  first  calves.  Reason¬ 
able.  Lewis  A.  l  oan,  Perry,  New  York. 


FOR  GUERN8EY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TE8WILLISER.  Wiuwitasa.  Wis. 


Calf  FOR  SALE— Purebred  Guernsey  Bull  Calf,  *15 
if  sold  at  once.  0IU8.  K.  BENGEL,  II.  I>.  1,  Liberty,  N.  Y, 

DAIRY  CATTLE  .%  | 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  -  BARRE,  VERMONT 


lOO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 

to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS' OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  #11)0  to  *150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


Penshurst  Ayrshires 

Accredited — Tuberculosis  and  Abortion  Free  Cows, 
Calves  or  Bulls.  Reasonable  Prices. 

Write  PENSHURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

> _ - - 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  5AINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

QUALITY  HEREFORDS 

Young  Bulls,  about  ready  for  service; also  young  re-bred 
cows.  Prize  winners  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

William  J.  Lillis,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 


HORSES 


Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs— 4  weeks  old,  #5.00  each.  All  pigs  sold  with 
a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re  not  satis¬ 
fied,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  return¬ 
ed.  Will  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  tD.  No  charges 
for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St. ,  Woburn.  Mass.  Tel.  0086 

Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
4  weeks  old . $5.25 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock  and  large 
for  their  age. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  ltunzel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0496 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  -  Yorkshire  -  Berkshire 
Jersey  Reds 

4  Weeks  Old,  $5.50 

Sold  subject  to  approval  O.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MIOIIAEL  LUX,  Box 
149,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel  Wt>g5. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Quantities  to  select  from,  and  can  supply  the  wants  of 
prospective  buyers  without  delay— high  grade  stock  that 
will  make  large  hogs  in  short  time — 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross— Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $5.00 

Will  ship  O.O. D.  Crates  supplied  free — keep  them  10 
days,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 

A  HER  JON  A  FARM,  Box  88,  WOBURN,  MASS 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE ! 

Chester-Berkshire  Crossed — Yorkshire-Chester  Crossed 
4  Weeks  Old  -  $5.00  each 

All  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
pig*  <  O.  D.,  ten  day*  trial,  If  not  satisfied  return  at  my 
expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

J.  W.  GARRITY.  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 


DOGS 


|OWNCAN  REG.  POLICE  STUD 

to  be  paid  by  stud  fees  per  cent  you  collect.  Have 
uppies  at  #10-#15.  None  better,  and  will  tell  you 
ow  to  make  them  the  most  useful  of  dog* 

R.  GRAHAM.  I*I.\E  NECK  KENNELS 
Hug  II arbor,  I,.  1.,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Beautiful,  intelligent  and  faithful.  The  children’s  pal. 
Pure  white  *25;  with  spot  on  head  *18.  C.  O  D. 

GUILFORD  CLARK  ::  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guardB.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It,  Moutieello,  Iowa 


liii  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  *6,  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIES  ^THACYNEISH^ 


FAR  F  Strictly  purebred  large  type  old-fashion 

rvn  vHLL  SPOTTED  FOX  and  COON  HOUND 
PUPPIES— Males  S  I  0.00  :  Females  S7.00.  Shipped  on 
approval.  THOS.  BRODERICK, '.Moravia,  N.  Y. 


roll  SALE — 6  Fine  Bred  Setter  Puppies,  3  week*, 
A  #10  each.  C.  F.  Muddiman,  Vienna,  Va. 


IF  Looking  for  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PDF  that  will  make 
cow  dog.  Write  SHADY  LAWN  FA  11)1,  lleuvelton,  N.  Y. 


_  RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR 

Spare  time  money  making  opportunity.  Chinchillas 
and  White  Flemish  Furs  bring  most  returns  Secure 
thoroughbred  foundation  stock.  Chinchillas  per  ma¬ 
tured  trio,  *26.  Per  Junior  trio,  *12.60.  Entering 
the  ninth  year  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 
HERRLEIN  FUR  FARM  Harry  G.  Horrleln,  Prop. — 
Lleonaed  Judge  and  Roglatrar,  Naw  City,  N.  Y. 


Raise  flemish  giant  rabbits— Write  for  price  list 

and  information.  ELM0ALE  R«BBITR».  Smyrna  Mills,  Maine 


Chinchillas— imported  and  domestic  strains 

Reasonable.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRT,  Montgomery  Center,  VI. 


SHEEP 


Breeding  Ewes  for  Sale 

100  Black  Face  Idaho  raised  Breeding  Ewes.  3  years  old. 
Hampshire  crossed  on  Ramboulilet.  A  fine  lot. 

Gerald  Van  Cumpeit  -  -  l.unghorne,  1’ennu. 


For  Sale-Shetland  Ponies 

BONY  FARM  Cortland,  Ohio  j 


FOR  CAI  F  100  Young  Ewes,  150  Goat*.  80  Steers,  90 
I  v/ IV  OrVLiC,  Beef  Grade  Yearings,  40  Bred  Guernsey- 
Jersey  Heifers.  W.  HUNDLEY  -  Boydton,  Virginia 


826 


Ik  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prompt  delivery — Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

50  100  500  1000 

Light  Mixed .  $4.00  $7.00  $33.00  $62.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns...  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocb..  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller.  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 


Special  Summer  Price  Reduction 


200,000  CHICKS  1929 
Goodling  s  Super  Quality 


White  Leghorns 
“Barron  and  Tancred  Strains" 

Bd.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds 
Heavy  Breeds. 
[Light  Breeds.. 


Broilers  { 


25 

$2.75 
3  00 
2.75 
2  50 


50 

$5.00 
550 
5  00 
4.50 


too 
$0  00 
10.00 
9.00 
809 


500 

$42.50 

47.50 

42.50 
37  50 


tooo 
$00  00 
90  00 
00.00 
70.00 


Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
$1  will  book  your  order.  Circular  free.  Til  K  V ALLEY 
HATCHERY,  Itox  Y,  It.  No.  1,  Richfield,  I’cnna. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Clucks 

JUNE  and  JULY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns. . .  $9.00  $42. 50  $80.00 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns . .  ..  8.00  $87.50  . 

Barred  Rocks  and  It.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.60  90.00 

Light  Mixed .  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $9.00 

Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched;  strong  and  vigorous. 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPUING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  MeAllstervIlle,  P». 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  W,LL  SH,P 


SPECIAL  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 
SPECIAL  TANCRED  STRAIN 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  - 
BARRED  ROCKS 
OWEN’S  STRAIN  REDS 
LIGHT  MIXED  - 
HEAVY  MIXED  - 
Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Less 
chick.  100%  Jive  del.  P.  O.  Paid. 

T.  J,  EHRENZELLER 
United  Phono 


C.  O.  D. 

$9  00  per  lOO 

-  9.00  per  lOO 

•  8.00  per  lOO 

10  OO  per  lOO 

-  10.00  per  lOO 

-  8  OO  per  lOO 

-  9.00  per  lOO 

than  a  100  add  lc  a 
Ail  free  range  stock. 

Prop. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  Q.  D! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  orde".  We  ship 
C.  0.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 
Prices  on—  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . ...$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.60  6.50  12.00 

Wh,  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  . 2.50  4,50  8,00 


Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J.,  Penna.  and  Va,  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

It.  MaoKKLLA  IPS  SONS  CO.,  i'eeksklll,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

S  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  f  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N,  Y 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


BARGAIN  PRICES  NOW 
On  FINEST  STATE  INSPECTED  STOCK 

Hatching  Every  Monday  25  50  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Ancon  as. .  .$3.50  $6.50  $12 
Barred  Rooks,  S.C.  Beds,  R.C.  Reds..  4.00  7.50  14 
White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas...  4.50  8.00  15 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Black  Giants.  5.50  10.00  18 
500  lots,  %c  less  -  1,000  lots,  lc  less. 

100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  -  Catalog  Free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60.  Walden.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  906,  Bellefonte,  Pa, 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  CHICKS  FOE 
June  and  July  Delivery 

1 25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns...  $2.50  $4  50  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Box .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Rhode  Island  Beds .  3.00  5-50  10.00  47.50  90 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  3.50  6.50  12  00  . 

Light  Mixed .  4.00  7.00  32  5#  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  8  00  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100*  arrival. 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  171,  Richfield,  Penna. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  $9  per  100. 
$42  per  600.  $80  per  1000.  Hatches 
June  12-19-26— orany  week  in  July,  Chicks  100*  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 


Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Klelnfeltersvllle,  Pa, 


June,  July,  August  Chicks,  6c  up 

25  60  100  500 

Wh.,  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $8.00  $4.00  $7.00  $3i.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  8.50  6.00  9.00  44.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  3.60  6.00  8.00  89.00 

Light  Broilers .  1.75  8.60  6.00  80.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100*  delivery. 

19  years  hatching, 

JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY  Iekeshurg,  Pa. 


Oil  pi/  THIS  IS  MY  11TII  DUIV 

OHD  T  YEAR  EXPERIENCE  tp  fl  *  A 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  26  60  100 

Barred  Rocks .  $8.00  $n.6ft  @10.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leg. .  ».7S  6.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8.76  6.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  8.85  4.00  7.00 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100*  live  guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMU8,  PA. 


n  A  DV  P TJ T  A"1  f  c  Order  Direct  from  This 
DA.D  I  LniV/IVD  Ad  and  Save  Time 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $09.00  $76.00 

Ancones  and  I!lk.  Leghorns  3.25  4.25  8,00  89.00  75.00 

White  nod  Barred  Bocks  -  2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95  00 

Columbian  Wyan.  A  It .  I.  Reds  2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

Henry  Mixed  Broilers  -  -  2.50  4.76  9.00  44.00  85.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  -  -  •  2.00  8.60  6.50  81.50  60.00 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  Profit  TTLSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Box  R  Fort  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BaToy  Cliiclis 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
Junk  and  July  Bricks  25  60  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  t  8.00  $37.50  $  75.00 

S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  and  Reds  2  75  5. 50  10.00  47.50  90. 00 

Light  B.  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00  34.00  65.00 

Heavy  B.  Mixed .  2. 50  4  50  8.00  38.00  75.00 

100*  Prepaid.  Sate  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  H.  3  Mllierstown,  Penna. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

MAY’  PRICES  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  3V.  Leghorns .  @9.00  @48.60  @80.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.60  90.00 

Light  Mixed..  @8.00—100  Heavy  Mixed..  @9.00—100 
All  free  range  stock,  carefully  culled  for  size  and  uni¬ 
formity  as  well  as  for  egg  production.  100*  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  new  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER  -  -  MeAllstervIlle,  Pn. 


From  Free  Range  SelectecLFlocks 
Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .. .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Send  no  money ,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  307  Mingoville,  Ptu 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  278-316  egg  line  matings, 
ft  No  lights  uBed;  chicks  ore  extra  hardy  and 

vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed  anv  week  in  June  at  *9.00  per 
100;  *26.00’  per  300;  *44.00  per  500; 

S8S.00  per  1000.  White  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  *10.00  per  100;  *48.00  per  600.  Catolog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


REDUCED  CHICK  PRICES 

In  effect  June  to  October  50  100  600  ,oou 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  $2.50  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  Reds  . .  3.00  6  00  12.00  57.50  110 
Wyandoltes,  Orpingtons .  .  3.25  6.50  13.00  62.50  120 

Light  Assorted  9c  Heavy  Assorted  10c 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tifiin,  Ohio 


n  A  f>  v  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $  9.00  per  100 

DAD  1  s.  O.  White  Leghorns .  8.00  per  100 

rUIFFC  Barred  ltocks  .  10.00  per  100 

LiIILISlO  s.  C.  Reds .  10.00  per  100 

•  n  ,.  Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

June  Delivery  Light  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

600  lots  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 

guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  ©.  P.  LEISTER,  MeAllstervIlle,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

60 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . $4.00 

$7.50 

*1100 

Barred  Rocks...  4.00 

7.50 

11.00 

650 

9-00 

650 

o.oo 

.  2.75 

5.00 

800 

w, 


600  lots  \e  less,  1,000  lots  lo  less.  Free  range. 
100*  delivery.  Circular. 

A.  LAUVER  -  -  MeAllstervIlle, 


Pa. 


EWING’SwhiteLEGHORNS 

are  reoord  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  For  15  years 
directly  imported  Barron  Strain  males  from  250  to  314 
egg  hens  have  sired  my  stock.  Stock  extra  large  and 
vigorous.  March  hatched  A  Grade  Oorkerels,  *20.00 

per  10.  CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED— A  Grade  June, 
*12  per  100.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Chicks,  7c  up  Barron  Strain 

B.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  2  year-old  Breeders *10.00—100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  year-old  breeders 8.00 — 100 

Barred  Rocks,  *1  0.00  Assorted,  *7.0  0  and  *0.0  0—100. 
Prepaid,  live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar  Catalog. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY  -  Mllierstown,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS  2S  50  J00 

Barred  Hocks .  $3-00  $5.50  $10-00 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2.50  4-50  8  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.5 0  4-50  8-00 

Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  -  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 


Carried  on  at  Storrs  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  There  are  100  pens  of  10  each.  The 
first  column  gives  production  for  week 
ending  May  22,  1929,  and  second,  total 


to  date. 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Yt .  59  1370 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Jules  Francais,  N.  Y .  50  1161 

It.  W.  Davis  &  Son,  Me .  28  1118 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me .  59  1484 

Thos.  L.  Itosser,  Jr.,  Vt .  43  1156 

David  Deaterly,  Pa .  51  917 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass.  ..  50  1023 

It.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn .  46  1426 

Pratt’s  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  53  1201 

II.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  52  1094 

Spring  B.  Pltry  Farm.  Conn .  41  1183 

Spring  B.  Pltry  Farm.  Conn.  58  1329 

P.  B.  Childs,  Mass .  45  1024 

R.  C.  Cobb.  Mass .  64  1624 

Lewis  Farms,  It.  1 .  50  1068 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  44  1214 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  57  867 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass. ...  57  861 

Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.  39  1118 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass .  54  1416 

Ellen  Day  Rankin,  N.  Y .  48  1098 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  46  946 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canada..  43  1376 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass .  43  1335 

Thos.  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  35  1076 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  A.  Barker,  Ill.  36  848 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y.. .  .  29  851 

Ilawemeyer  Farm.  N.  Y .  22  611 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  56  1409 

Winlay  W.  Wyan.,  Conn....  55  1398 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Perley  N.  Hibbard,  Mass _  41  1217 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  47  1365 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  Mass .  41  1305 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  53  1222 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass .  39  1254 

Homer  Ii.  Rowell,  Mass .  47  1394 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  36  847 

George  Ii.  Freeman,  Ohio. . .  22  681 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.Y .  44  1232 

Donald  I.  Goodenougli,  Conn.  63  1401 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass. . .  41  1436 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn .  57  1400 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn .  43  1202 

Charlescote  Farm.  Mass .  61  1547 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  63  1503 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass....  45  1154 

John  Z.  La  Belle.  Conn .  59  1478 

Zephram  La  Belle,  Conn....  59  1519 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn....  44  1241 

Naaeook  Farm,  Mass .  44  1074 

Louis  Ii.  Gordon.  Conn .  48  1142 

Frank  Bakonyi,  Conn .  44  1264 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass .  46  1269 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass.  ...  36  1161 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Westwood  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y. 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Francis  J.  Hogan,  Mass - 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm.  N.  Y - 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I . 

Longacres  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Eigenraucli  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J. 

Ruehle’s  S.  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. . . 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 

Granite  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y. 
Thomas  XL  Mettler,  N.  J. ... 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm.  Ore. 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y.. 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.... 

Tom  Barron.  Eng . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash. 

State  College,  Wash . 

Imperial  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio.. 

A.  E.  Anthony,  Conn . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm.  Mo. . 

TTniv.  of  B.  C.,  Canada . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Midi . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Toivonen  Leg.  Farm,  Pa - 

Theodore  Wirtanen,  Pa . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farm,  Pa... 
Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa . . . 
Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canada . . 

W.  L.  Gilbert,  Conn . 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y . 

D.  D.  Dolan,  Mo . 

Westfield  Pltry  Farm,  Mass. 
Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.. 
Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y.. 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J . 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 


52  1079 

54  1402 

45  842 

52  933 

52  1228 

50  1119 

49  958 

54  1489 

60  1130 

49  1245 

61  1832 

49  1700 

52  1271 

40  1092 

54  1682 
63  1228 

53  1319 

46  1247 

58  1508 

56  1541 

48  1260 

58  1510 

54  1269 

56  1226 

45  952 

46  1322 

57  1604 

55  1359 

51  1144 

43  1157 

63  1699 

47  1516 

62  1238 

62  1312 

50  1385 

63  1675 

48  1240 

43  1310 

52  1480 

47  1059 

58  1222 
36  1222 
60  1626 

44  1233 

53  1312 


TANCRED  STRAIN  AIJIY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  il  9  A, 

Book  your  order  now  for  June  Chicks. 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50  -500  $70.00  -1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


I  T  I  CU»C  SUPERIOR 

u  Lon  O  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  .  $12.00  per  lOO 
White  and  Barred.Rocks  .  10.00  per  lOO 
Heavy  Mixed  ....  9  00  per  lOO 

Discount  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Postage  pa’d. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


/■»»  •  C.  O.  D.  July-Aug.— Barron  W.  Leghorns,  6e; 
UfllC/ZSTanei  ed  Wh.  Leghorns,  8e;  U  hite  Leghorns, 
7l£o;  Bar.  Rocks,  10c;  Heavy  Mix.,  So;  Light  Mix  .  7o  He- 
duced  on  large  orders.  Order  from  adv.  or  circular.  100% 

guaranteed.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DELAWARE  CERTIFIED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  mature  hens  mated  with  State  Certified  males  from 
200-egg  dams.  Also  price  list  on  Barred  Rooks. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM  -  SEAFORD.  DEL. 


g\  fl/’O  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

OvTffOfl«7  8c,  From  my  free  rnngeflock.  100% 
lire  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F  GR'iKAM,  McAlisterville,  P*. 


CHICKS 


Purebred,  blood  tested, 
tree  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  So; 
Rocks,  Reds,  10c;  Wy- 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  1  1  o;  Black  Giants, 
16c.  100*  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Wasliiugtonville,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’SqSv  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . @10.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


VALLEY  Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Legh’ns  *9  per  100 

VIF VV  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  q  per  100 

g-. ,  .  ■  f ,  x-  q  B.  Rocks  and  It.  1.  Reds .  10  per  100 

v.rllLfxo  Heavy  Mix  ,  59  Light  Mix.  7  per  100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  YAI.LF.Y  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


f'UIClf  C  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
vnlviVO  Barred  Rocks 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large,  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 

for  circular,  pom*  fOBURT  F»*M,  Bax  Til.  KKHlixUwn,  Ft. 


WHITE  MINORCAS 

Eden  C.  Booth,  Mo .  41  911 


Building  Line  Fence _ 

My  neighbor  wants  me  to  build  a  fence 
because  he  wants  to  pasture  sheep.  He 
would  also  like  to  make  me  fence  the 
flood  land  as  part  of  my  portion.  Is  there 
any  law  as  to  fencing  against  another 
man’s  stock,  and  how  is  fencing  generally 
portioned  off?  J.  a.  w. 

New  York. 

Your  neighbor  can  compel  you  to  make 
and  maintain  your  portion  of  the  line 
fence.  If  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  which 
part  you  should  build,  you  may  call  in 
the  assessors  of  the  town,  as  fence  view¬ 
ers,  and  let  them  determine  which  part 
shall  be  built  by  you.  n.  t. 


June  8,  1929 

Once  Used 

STANDARD 
BERRY  CRATES 

32-Qt.  Size 

Let  Us  Quote  You 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  inc  ‘ 
Dept.  R  136  Broadway  Brooklyn.  N  Y 

8WEEK  OlT 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

^  -I  EACH-F.  O.  B. 

I  REDBANK,  N.  J, 

Order  Now  for  July  Delivery. 

10%  DEPOSIT  BOOKS  YOUR  ORDER 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

REl#  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 

C0C0LAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Casta  or  C.  O.  D.  June  Prices 

100*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prenairt 
Free  Circular. 

*5  50  xoo 

Tancred  8train  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $2.76  $4.60  $  s  oo 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  2.76  4,60  h  00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds .  8  00  5  60  lo  -  o 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  4  50  h  oo 

Light  Mixed .  S.25  4.00  7  00 

COCOLAMU8  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolnmus,  |>„ 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.50  S  8.00  $37. 50  S70 
S  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  3  00  5.50  10  00  47  50  90 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons ’-  -  3.00  5  50  10.00  47.50  gn 

White  Wyandottes  -  -  -  3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50  90 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  2.25  4.00  7.00  32  50  60 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  fron 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE P0UITRY FARM „IC,S;“»  „ 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain .  $9.00 


S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorn3 .  9.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 


He  less  pel-  chick  in  500  lots,  le less  in  1,000  lots.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circulai 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 


50  100  500  1000 

R.  I.  Reds .  $5.60  $10.00  $47.50  $  00 

B.  Rocks .  6.60  10.00  47.60  90 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  4.60  £8.00  87.60  70 

White  Rocks .  6.60  12.00  57.50  110 

Buff  Orpingtons .  6.60  12.00  67.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.60  8.00  87.50  70 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  20*  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  bFirorr„;\°rd^l,:?dr^ 

JUNE  AND  JULY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $10.00  per  100 

Barred  Locks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  .  12.00  per  100 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Buff  Orpingtons..  14.00  per  )0»> 
May  $2  more;  Aug.  $2  more;  Sept.  $4  more.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  'Overs. 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10c  Light  and  Heavy  12c, 
All  Heavy  lio.  Better  Older  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments,  i’ostape 
prepaid  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SOIIOF.MIOIIN’S 
HATOIIERY. 849  Main  8t. , Hackensack, N.J.  Phone  1603  or  1604 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYOHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  tOO 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.25  $8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Mixed  Chicles  2.25  3.75  7.00 

We  guarantee  100*  strong  chicks  on  arrival. 
GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  r’UIflfQ 
WHITE  LEGHORN  V,IllLh.J 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long  deep  rectangular 
bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  production  - 

$8.00  Per  100;  $37.50,  500;  $70  00,  1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa 


JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rooks,  R.  1  Reds .  @11.00  per  100 

Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  10» 

$1.00  per  him.  deposit.  Balance  C.O.D.  Member  I.R.C.A 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY,  Millersllurg,  Penna.  R.  RAY  MILLER,  Prsp 

BIG  MAY 
REDUCTION 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn*, 
Wyandottes,  Reds,  Mixed. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  808  Cliestertown,  Md. 


CHIX 


ETS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-10-1* 
weeks  old.  Ready  for  delivery.  Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM  . 
Mountainside,  N.  J.  ’Phone  Westfield  16*  J 

ruif'lf  C  Qyx  From  Pure  Barron  English 

vniwrvo,  White  Leghorns 

Our  large  trapnested  birds  will  produce  profltaoie 
broilers  and  heavy  winter  layers.  Free  catalog.  Kerei  - 
ence:  Farmers’  State  Bank.  WILLACKER  POULTR 
FARM,  Box  Bt  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Bred-to-Lay  Chicks,  $10  Per  Hun. 

Barred  Rocks- Wh.  Leghorns  May  and  June  deliveries 

25  Chicks....  $2.75  50  Chicks  . ..  $5.25 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  MILFORD.  DEC 


CHICKS  —  7C  U  P 

Rocks,  lteds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Mixed.  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATOIIERY  Box  60  Mllierstown.  ia 

S.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets 

8-10-12  weeks  old.  Well  grown,  healthy  and  guai an  ee 
to  satisfy.  From  Trapnested  stock  with  records  up 
315  eggs.  Free  circular.  Willow  Brook  Poultry  JJ®  • 
Allen  11.  Bulkley,  Prop.  Odessa*  >•  \ 

PULLETS— Thoroughbred  White  Wyandottes,  S 1 .25* 

June  delivery.  MYRTLE  DE  GENOVA.  Coeym»HS  Hollow, 


W 


HITE  LEGHORN  CIIICKS-Superior  quality 

reduced  prices.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson.  m 
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events  of  the  week 


DOMESTIC.— Five  men,  all  armed, 
held  up  and  robbed  the  East  Orange,  X. 
T  Trust  Company  May  24  in  three  minu- 
and  escaped  with  $27,200  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  later  found  to  have  been  stolen, 
rrhev  lined  five  employes  and  two  cus¬ 
tomers  against  the  wall,  cut  all  tele¬ 
phone  and  burglar  alarm  wires,  scooped 
‘irrency,  notes,  even  nickels  and  dimes, 
from  the  cages  into  a  small  black  bag  and 
made  their  exit. 

Construction  of  New  York  s  first 
Novated  express  highway,  which  is  to  run 
alon"  the  Hudson  River  waterfront,  from 
Canal  to  72d  St.,  began  May  24  with  the 
hreakin<r  of  ground  at  Canal  and  >1  est 
by  Mayor  Walker  and  Borough 
President  Julius  Miller  of  Manhattan, 
author  and  champion  of  the  improvement. 
ThP  highway  elevated  from  14  to  lb  tt. 
above  street  level,  will  be  21,800  ft.  long 
and  will  be  constructed  substantially  mid- 
wav  between  the  piers  and  the  buildings 
on  the  waterfront  street.  It  will  have 
means  of  access  and  egress  at  all  of  the 
important  crosstown  streets,  Canal,  23d, 
42d  and  57th  Sts.,  At  72d  St.  it  will  con¬ 
nect  with  Riverside  Drive.  Two  oO-tt. 
roadways  will  be  built  with  no  grade 
crossings  and  the  highway  will  have  a 
capacity  of  from  5,000  to  9,000  cars  an 
hour,  at  a  speed  of  35  miles  an  hour. 

The  incoming  and  retiring  Rutgers 
University  Student  Council  members  met 
Mav  24  and  voted  unanimously  to  abolish 
the  "pajama  rush,”  the  “hat  rush”  and 
the  “proc”  or  “proclamation  rush,”  as  a 
result  of  the  drowning  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  X.  J.,  May  20  of  William  J.  Far¬ 
rier.  a  freshman,  who  jumped  into  the 
canal  to  avoid  pursuing  sophomores. 

The  driver’s  license  of  P.  Sanford  Ross, 
Jr.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  who  was  con¬ 
victed  of  reckless  driving  following  an 
automobile  accident  in  April  in  which  a 
man  was  killed,  has  been  suspended  in¬ 
definitely,  William  E.  Dill,  Motor  "V  e- 
hicle  Commissioner,  announced  May  24. 
Edward  Sheridan,  a  garage  employe,  was 
killed  instantly  at  Sea  Bright  April  21 
when  Ross's  automobile  crashed  into  an¬ 
other  which  Sheridan  was  attending. 

Richard  Perry,  35,  pilot  for  the  Inter- 
urban  Airways  Corporation  of  Milling¬ 
ton,  X.  J.,  was  killed  May  20  and  two 
passengers  were  seriously'  injured  when 
his  monoplane  crashed  to  earth  at  the 
Brass  farm  in  Stirling,  about  eight  miles 
from  Summit,  X.  J.  The  passengers,  Miss 
Helen  Domanski,  22,  of  Stirling,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Schweitzer,  19,  of  South  Stirling, 
are  in  the  Summit  Hospital.  Both  suf¬ 
fered  skull  fractures  and  internal  in¬ 
juries. 

Franklin  H.  Christosserson  of  San 
Ysidra,  Cal.,  was  killed  May  24,  and 
Ernest  Henderson  of  San  Diego  probably 
fatally  injured  in  the  crash  of  an  un¬ 
licensed  old  model  Curtis  plane  at  Yuma, 
Ariz.  Christosserson  was  piloting  the 
Jenny  with  Henderson  as  a  passenger. 
The  plane  went  into  a  tail  spin  from  a 
few  hundred  feet  altitude  as  its  pilot  at¬ 
tempted  to  land  in  a  private  field  in  a 
subdivision  in  the  outskirts  of  Yuma. 

Tender  feelings  entertained  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  for  their 
pullets  and  Plymouth  Rocks  have  more 
weight  with  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Morscliauser  than  the  feelings  of  relatives 
of  Eban  R.  Smith,  who  began  a  term 
in  Sing  Sing  for  chicken  stealing  on 
May  20.  Counsel  for  Smith  asked  for 
leniency  because  Smith’s  relatives  would 
suffer.  “What  about  the  feelings  of  own¬ 
ers  of  the  stolen  chickens?”  Justice  Mor- 
schauser  asked.  "They  are  entitled  to 
he  considered  when  they  lose  their  hens.” 
Smith's  arrest  and  conviction  followed 
an  epidemic  of  poultry  thefts  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  village  of  Montgomery. 

May  26  the  monoplane  Fort  Worth 
landed  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  after  set¬ 
ting  a  new  world  record  of  172  hours,  32 
minutes  and  one  second  for  sustained 
flight.  The  pilots,  Reginald  L.  Robbins 
and  James  Kelly,  had  been  in  the  air 
more  than  a  week,  during  which  they 
traveled  nearly  three  times  as  far  as  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  did  on  his  flight  to 
Baris.  They  had  shattered  the  endur¬ 
ance  record  established  by  the  United 
States  Army  plane,  the  Question  Mark, 
by  21  hours,  51  minutes  and  10  seconds. 
At  an  average  flying  speed  of  about  60 
miles  an  hour  they  had  covered  10,000 
miles,  more  than  enough  to  place  them 
over  Peiping,  China,  if  they  had  been 
flying  eastward  from  New  York  in  a 
straight  line. 

■  ^f.'bher  the  State  nor  any  of  its  muni¬ 
cipalities  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  two- 
cent  tax  on  gasoline  voted  by  the  last 
Legislature,  Attorney  General  Hamilton 
}’  aia  ruled  May  27.  The  opinion  was 
orwarded  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Vorks,  which  recently  requested  a  ruling, 
ms  department,  as  is  the  case  with 
tilers,  has  hundreds  of  gasoline-driven 
\Cudes.  The  City  of  New  York,  tax 
S7-C1rw^  estimate,  will  save  upward  of 
v'O’UUu  a  year  because  of  the  Attorney 
general  s  ruling.  How  the  situation 

o,ACrelted  w*d  f>e  met  will  be  worked 
r,-  ”y  the  Department  of  Taxation  and 

;ance’  anfl  a  statement  probably  will 
be  issued  covering  the  details. 

aliei?s’  six  men  and  six  women, 

a-ara  F.iibyxTmS?i}’Tation  officials  at  Ni- 
bceri  ;  al  s’  Y->  May  27,  after  having 
country  •neptr,d  111  an  '‘ffort  to  enter  the 
ner  v  \  ^  ,  An  alleged  alien  run- 

he.d  with  them.  Border  patrol¬ 


An  ailing  Man 

can’t  do  his  best 


men  said  they  caught  five  of  the  aliens 
and  the  runner  as  they  climbed  a  ladder 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  Gorge, 
after  having  been  rowed  across  the  river 
a  short  distance  below  the  Falls.  All  are 
Finns.  The  alleged  runner  is  Herbert  J. 
Sootheran,  21  years  old,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
One.  He  was  arrested  recently  in  Erie, 
Pa.,  on  an  alien-running  charge,  officers 
said.  May  25  immigration  border-patrol¬ 
men  arrested  seven  natives  of  Rumania 
in  a  local  hotel  who  had  entered  the  coun¬ 
try  illegally.  They  told  the  patrolmen 
they  had  been  brought  across  the  upper 
river  and  had  paid  from  $150  to  $180 
each  to  be  smuggled  into  the  country. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  and  Miss 
Anne  Spencer  Morrow  were  married  May 
27  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  father.  Am¬ 
bassador  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  at  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J.  Half  an  hour  after  the 
ceremony  Col.  and  Mrs.  Lindbergh  left 
the  Morrow  home  in  the  Colonel’s  auto¬ 
mobile  with  the  Colonel  at  the  wheel. 
They  eluded  the  cordon  of  reporters  and 
photographers  who  had  laid  siege  to  the 
estate  for  weeks,  and  disappeared.  Such 
complete  secrecy  had  been  observed  that 
even  the  servants  worked  about  the  es¬ 
tate  through  the  period  of  the  ceremony 
without  a  suspicion  that  the  marriage 
was  being  held,  and  the  usual  collation 
following  the  wedding  was  dispensed 
with,  so  that  none  except  those  actually 
attending  the  wedding  should  be  present. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Adams  Brown,  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Ambassador  Morrow  is  a 
trustee  of  the  seminary. 

WASHINGTON. — By  a  resolution  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Senate  May  24  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  directed  to  make  an  inquiry  into  great 
combinations  of  capital.  The  resolution 
directs  an  inquiry  into  all  industrial  and 
commercial  combinations  having  out¬ 
standing  securities  in  excess  of  $20,000,- 
000  effected  in  the  last  four  years.  Sen¬ 
ator  Walsh  quoted  A.  F.  Myers,  former 
trade  commissioner,  as  saying  that  com¬ 
binations  avoid  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
act  by  buying  physical  assets  of  other 
companies  instead  of  stock. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  May 
27  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3,  barred  Rosilva 
Schwimmer,  the  Hungarian  pacifist  lec¬ 
turer,  from  American  citizenship  because 
of  a  declaration  on  her  part  that  she 
would  not  bear  arms  in  the  defense  of 
this  country  in  event  of  wgr.  The  case 
came  here  on  appeal  from  a  decision  of 
the  Federal  District  Court  in  Illinois,, 
which  refused  to  grant  naturalization 
papers  to  the  petitioner  because  of  her 
statements  that  she  “would  not  take  up 
arms  personally”  for  the  United  States. 
She  further  described  herself  as  an  un¬ 
compromising  pacifist  and  asserted  that 
she  would  not  take  up  arms  for  any  coun¬ 
try  for  any  reason.  In  writing  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion,  Associate  Justice  Butler 
held  that  under  the  Constitution  it  was 
the  duty  of  citizens  “by  force  of  arms  to 
defend  our  government  against  all  ene¬ 
mies  whenever  necessary.”  He  asserted 
that  any  views  held  by  aliens  which 
tended  to  lessen  the  willingness  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  bear  arms  constituted  a  matter 
that  could  not  be  disregarded  in  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  citizenship. 

May  27  the  House  debated  increased 
duties  on  hides,  leather,  boots  and  shoes. 
A  committee  amendment  proposed  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent  on  hides,  12%  to  30  per 
cent  on  leather,  and  20  per  cent  on  boots 
and  shoes.  It  was  adopted  by  196  to  90. 
An  amendment  to  the  committee’s  pro¬ 
posal,  increasing  the  rate  on  hides  from 
10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  offered  by 
Representative  Hudspeth,  Democrat  of 
Texas,  was  rejected  by  190  to  58.  In  the 
vote  on  this  proposal  the  mid-western 
farm  group  joined  with  Democrats,  but 
many  members  of  the  minority  party, 
mostly  from  city  districts  where  boots 
and  shoes  are  made,  deserted,  and  the 
count  showed  the  minority  even  smaller 
than  usual.  The  House  voted,  131  to 
81,  to  increase  the  duty  on  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  full-fashioned 
hosiery  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  after  a 
debate  in  which  Representative  Esterly, 
Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Representative  McReynolds, 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  for  his  reported 
connection  with  companies  making  knit¬ 
ting  machinery.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  offered  an  amendment,  which 
was  adopted,  increasing  the  duty  on 
stemmed  and  unstemmed  tobacco  for 
wrapper  purposes  from  $2.10  to  $2.50  a 
pound.  The  committee  also  obtained  ap¬ 
proval  of  an  increase  in  the  rate  on  flax 
seed  from  56  to  63  cents,  as  compared 
witli  the  rate  in  the  present  law  of  40 
cents.  Other  items  on  which  added 
duties  were  adopted  were  preserved  to¬ 
matoes,  white  clover  seed  and  dynamite 
and  other  explosives.  Among  chief  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  bill  during  the  day  were 
those  by  Representatives  Hull,  Democrat, 
of  Tennessee ;  Lozier,  Democrat,  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Black  and  Boylan,  Democrats, 
of  New  York. 

The  House  of  Representatives  May  28 
passed  the  Hawley  Tariff  Bill  by  a  vote 
of  264  to  147.  The  proposal  to  remove 
the  flexible  provision,  which  would  en¬ 
able  the  President  to  raise  or  lower  the 
rates,  in  favor  of  a  Fact  Finding  Com¬ 
mission  responsible  to  Congress  and 
which  would  register  the  difference  of 
cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  defeated  254  to  157. 


T 

JL  HE  MAN  who  is  always  "doin’ 
poorly’’  in  health  generally  does 
poorly  in  wealth,  too.  It  is  not  his 
fault.  The  human  machine  finds  it 
impossible  to  produce  properly  when 
it  is  run  down. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  those 
egg  machines  and  milk  machines 
called  hens  and  cows. 

Science  has  discovered  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  diet  in  keeping  the  intricate 
mechanism  of  the  body  running 
smoothly. 

In  the  case  of  poultry  and  cattle, 
diet  is  even  more  important  than 
to  humans.  Good  feed  to  them  is 
something  more  than  a  necessity  for 
health — it  is  raw  material  to  be 
manufactured  into  eggs  and  milk. 
The  goodness  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  depends  upon  the  goodness  of 
the  raw  material  and  of  the  machine. 

A  good  feed  is  one  that  satisfies 
both  needs — -the  needs  for  health 
and  production.  Both  are  interde¬ 
pendent  and  equally  important,  for 


neither  can  a 
sickly  cow  or  hen 

a  feed  that  stimulates  to  over-pro¬ 
duction  may  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
health. 

So  the  problem  is  to  create  a  ra¬ 
tion  that  is  complete  in  every  respect, 
that  satisfies  every  need  of  the  an¬ 
imal,  and  that  is  easily  assimilated. 
Theproblem  is  one  that  calls  for  scien¬ 
tific  research  of  the  highest  calibre. 

In  the  research  laboratories  and 
on  the  experimental  farms  of  The 
Park  and  Pollard  Company,  nutri¬ 
tional  problems  are  constantly  being 
solved.  Solving  them  is  an  important 
part  of  the  daily  work  of  creating 
Park  and  Pollard  feeds.  These  feeds 
ensure  the  highest  degree  of  pro¬ 
duction  consistent  with  the  health  of 
the  bird  or  animal  because  research 
has  gone  before  and  enabled  the 
makers  to  know  exactly  what  they 
were  doing. 

That  is  why  Park  and  Pollard  feeds 
have  brought  success  to  poultrymen 
and  dairymen  and  by  doing  so 
have  clinched  their  own  success. 


^HPark^PolIard  Co 

Boston,  Mass. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


To  he  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  /  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  /■  Growing  Feed  / 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed  /  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  >  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations: 
Overall  24%  >  Milk-Maid,  24%  /  Bet-R-Milk  20%  >  Herdhelth  16%  *  Milkade  Calf 
Meal— Other  Feeds:  P&PStockFeed  >  Bison  Stock  Feed  /  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
>  Pigeon  Feed  ^  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  >  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 
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Some  Things  of  Interest  at 
an  Egg-laying  Contest 

I  have  been  examining  the  report  of 
last  year’s  egg  contest  at  Farmingdale. 
Long  Island.  The  report  concerns  the 
sixth  annual  contest,  in  which  1,000  care¬ 
fully  selected  pullets  of  different  breeds 
competed  in  pens  of  10  each.  Two  pens, 
or  20  birds,  shared  a  house  10x12  ft.  in 
size,  with  a  yard  40  ft.  square  adjoining. 
The  simple  buildings  are  constructed  of 
novelty  siding  and  have  shed  roofs  cov¬ 
ered  with  tarred  paper.  Plain  living  and 
high  production  is  the  motto  which  the 
visiting  birds  are  asked  to  keep  before 
them  for  the  51  weeks  of  the  contest. 

A  notable  thing  with  regard  to  the 
ration  is  its  simplicity  compared  with 
former  ones.  The  sun  begins  to  break 
through  the  clouds  when  we  see  the  real 
feeding  experts  coming  back  to  bread  and 
milk  after  having  gone  through  all  sorts 
of  contortions  in  an  effort  to  supply  a 
carefully  analyzed  hen  with  every  food 
element'  found  in  her  body  from  her  toe 
nails  to  the' tip  of  her  tail.  In  the  race 
between  nature  unadorned  and  the  labora¬ 
tory  we  like  to  see  nature  get  the  first 
money.  There  are  lots  of  people  who  just 
want' to  keep  hens  for  their  eggs  and  an 
occasional  chicken  dinner.  They  don’t 
want  to  have  to  take  a  university  course 
in  chemistry  and  physiology,  with  four 
hours’  laboratory  work  a  week,  before 
their  consciences  will  permit  them  to  stir 
up  a  little  Indian  meal  in  sour  milk  for 
the  chickens. 

The  old  orthodox  scratch  grain  mixture 
had  to  contain  at  least  three  grains.  They 
had  to  be  combined  in  certain  propor¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  tweedle¬ 
dum  and  tweedledee  are  miles  apart  com¬ 
pared  Avith  the  actual  difference  in  food 
value  of  these  grains.  The  scratch  grain 
used  at  this  contest  Avas  cracked  corn. 
There  are  seven  ingredients  in  the  Farm¬ 
ingdale  mash,  not  counting  the  seasoning. 
Here  they  are  :  300  lbs.  yelloAV  eornmeal 
(note  the  color,  more  vitamins),  250  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  red  dog  flour.  100 
lbs.  ground  rolled  oats  (not  ground  oats), 
100  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  100  lbs.  meat 
scrap  (50  per  cent  protein),  50  lbs.  dried 
milk  and  5  lbs.  of  salt — all  making  a  half 
ton.  Here  Ave  see  a  mash  containing  only 
one-tenth  part  meat  scrap.  Standard 
mashes  often  contain  one-fifth  part.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  widely  used  formula  ever 
put  out  by  an  experiment  station,  the 
Cornell  formula,  does.  To  be  sure  the 
Farmingdale  mash  is  reinforced  by  an¬ 
other  product  high  in  animal  protein  and 
one  that  may  be  substituted  for  meat, 
dried  milk,  but,  even  at  that,  it  shows  the 
present  tendency  to  get  aAvay  from  an 
excessive  amount  of  stimulating  animal 
protein  in  the  laying  ration.  This  may 
help  to  prevent  the  serious  Spring  losses 
from  oviduct  troubles  that  recur  annu¬ 
ally.  Each  period  of  heavy  Spring  pro¬ 
duction  brings  in  its  reports  of  bloody 
eggs,  everted  oviducts  and  consequent 
cannibalism.  It  may  be  a  question 
Avhether  this  condition  is  due  to  too  much 
egg  or  too  little  pullet,  but  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  annual  losses  from  it. 

Farmers  Avho  have  good,  heaAry  oats  to 
grind  are  fortunate,  but  oats  Aveighing 
less  than  38  to  40  lbs.  per  bushel  are 
more  shuck  than  meat.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal 
is  a  comparatively  new  product  in  the 
market.  It  is  considered  the  best  avail¬ 
able  substitute  for  green  food  in  the  AV in¬ 
ter  time  when  greens  of  some  sort  cannot 
be  provided.  As  a  substitute  for  this, 
Avell-cured  clover  hay  from  which  the 
hens  may  pick  the  leaves  will  be  found 
on  many*  farms.  Milk  in  some  form  seems 
to  be  almost  indispensable  to  the  Avelfare 
of  fowls  kept  under  modern  conditions, 
though  here  is  a  case  Avliere  the  consist¬ 
ent  advocate  of  natural  methods  in  feed¬ 
ing  will  have  to  do  a  little  apologizing  for 
nature.  This  mash  was  kept  in  dry  form 
before  the  pullets  at  this  contest  and,  in 
addition,  some  of  it  Avas  moistened  Avith 
water  and  fed.  The  amount  of  moist  mash 
given  daily  varied  from  about  tAvo  pounds 
per  100  birds  at  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
test  to  all  that  they  Avould  eat  toward  its 
close. 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting 
tables  in  this  report.  As  a  rule,  we  try 
to  avoid  anything  but  the  dinner  table, 
but  these  deserve  scanning.  Tables,  charts, 
graphs  and  diagrams  tend  to  give  us  a 
headache  as  Ave  look  from  one  thing  to 
another  and  try  to  remember  what  we 
suav  first.  Table  No.  1  shows  the  average 
cost  of  feed  purchased  through  the  year. 
You  may  like  to  compare  these  Avith  your 
home  pi'ices.  Wheat  bran,  $2.35  per  100 
lbs. ;  eornmeal,  $2.28 ;  red  dog,  $2.67 ; 
ground  rolled  oats,  $3.76;  meat  scrap, 
$3.54 ;  Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  $2.96 ;  dried 
skim-milk,  $8.33,  and  cracked  corn,  $2.40  ; 
100  pounds  of  the  mash  cost  $2.96.  The 
cost  of  feeding  the  pullets  varied  Avith  the 
breed.  White  Leghorns  ate  $2.44  Avorth 
of  grain  and  mash  each ;  R.  I.  Reds, 
$2.46 ;  White  Wyandottes,  $2.13  ;  Barred 
Rocks,  $2.64,  and  White  Rocks,  $2.76. 
Figuring  all  eggs  at  top  market  quota¬ 
tions,  the  Leghorns  returned  aboAre  the 
cost  of  their  feed  $3.53 ;  the  Reds,  $2.10 : 
the  Wyandottes,  67  cents ;  the  Barred 
Rocks.  $2.22.  and  the  White  Rocks,  $2.56. 
The  Leghorns  led  in  value  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  and  something  must  have  happened 
to  the  40  White  Wyandottes  in  this  con¬ 
test.  This  fine  breed  isn’t  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  back  seat. 

Brown  eggs  averaged  2.7c  per  dozen 
less  in  price  than  white  through  the  year. 
The  market  value  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the 
Leghorns,  deducting  nothing  for  feed  01- 
other  expense,  averaged  $5.97  .per  pullet,. 


the  first  time  in  these  contests  that  it  has 
fallen  belotv  $6.  The  AV.  B.  Rocks  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  value  of  $5.32 :  the  Reds, 
$4.85 ;  the  Wyandottes,  $2.80,  and  the 
Barred  Rocks,  $4.86.  AVhen  it  came  to 
reckoning  the  total  value  of  eggs  produced 
and  carcass  of  the  foAvl  at  the  close  of 
the  contest,  a  different  story  is  told.  The 
White  Rocks  topped  the  list  here.  They 
came  out  in  fine  condition,  averaging  a 
weight  of  7.2  pounds  each.  The  heavy 
breeds  all  commanded  5  cents  per  pound 
more  in  the  market  than  Leghorns.  If 
the  birds  had  been  marketed  at  the  close 
of  the  contest,  the  White  Rocks  would 
have  netted  an  average  of  $5.08 ;  the 
Barred  Rocks,  $4.25 ;  the  Wyandottes, 
$2.17  ;  the  Reds,  $4.49,  and  the  Leghorns, 
$4.70. 

In  size  of  the  eggs  laid  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  brag  about.  Only  48  of  the  100 
pens  entered  managed  to  maintain  an 
average  Aveight  of  24  ounces  per  dozen 
(standard  AA-eight)  for  their  eggs.  Only 
four  of  these  48  pens  laid  at  the  rate  of 
200  eggs  or  more  per  bird.  The  eggs  from 
tAvo  of  the  pens  failed  to  at'erage  even  22 
ounces  per  dozen.  Production  has  evi¬ 
dently  outstripped  size.  M.  b.  dean. 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

The  reports  that  come  in  to  me  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  seem  to 
be  general,  that  the  season  is  late  and 
cold  for  the  time  of  year.  Where  Ave  are 
located  the  planting  season  is  only  well 
begun.  Grass  is  starting  very  slowly, 
not  enough  for  the  meadoAvs  to  sIioav 
green.  On  May  20  trout  lilies  are  just 
beginning  to  bloom,  and  they  are  the 
first  of  the  wild  floAvers  in  the  Avoodland. 
In  the  garden  the  Crocus  is  the  only 
bloom  to  date.  We  have  picked  trout 
lilies  the  last  days  of  April  some  years. 

There  Avill  be  strenuous  days  ahead  for 
all  for  the  next  four  weeks.  Last  night 
when  I  crawled  into  bed  for  a  needed 
rest  several  tractors  could  be  heard  from 
different  quarters  until  darkness  com¬ 
pelled  the  drivers  to  stop.  On  one  farm 
two  tractors  Avere  running,  doing  the  Avork 
of  several  teams.  One  farmer  who  lost 
his  barn  and  eight  horses  by  fire  recently 
decided  that  tractor  power  Avas  cheaper 
than  horses.  He  had  one  tractor  and 
purchased  another,  and  Avith  a  two-rowed 
planter  is  planting  potatoes  at  the  rate 
of  15  acres  a  day.  More  could  be  plant¬ 
ed  if  material  is  available  fast  enough. 
Fifteen  acres  means  that  75  or  80  bar¬ 
rels  of  potato  seed  and  15  tons  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  must  be  hauled  to  the 
fields  and  dumped  into  the  planter. 

In  a  late  season  more  work  must  be 
done  in  feAver  days  if  the  great  potato 
crop  and  the  large  fields  of  grain  are  to 
go  in  on  time.  Few  Avill  consider  plant¬ 
ing  a  decreased  acreage  unless  absolutely 
compelled  to  do  so.  That  is  the  Aroos¬ 
took  way.  This  year  because  of  low 
prices  for  potatoes  the  buying  poAver  of 
the  Aroostook  farmer  is  decreased  from 
what  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  fair  margin  of  profit  on  every 
bushel  of  potatoes  produced.  Farmers 
will  learn  in  time  that  the  promises  of 
politicians  seeking  election  to  office  are 
not  the  most  dependable  thing  in  the 
world.  If  there  was  an  honest  desire  on 
the  part  of  those  who  profess  to  be  seek¬ 
ing  a  Avay  to  improve  conditions  on  the 
farm,  the  solution  of  the  problem  would 
not  be  difficult.  Wolves  do  not  try  to 
protect  sheep  from  their  own  depreda¬ 
tions.  If  farmers  ever  expect  justice, 
they  must  seek  it  at  other  hands  than  of 
those  who  desire  a  continuation  of  the 
present  methods. 

There  are  many  things  on  the  farm  to 
be  desired,  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  pure 
Avater  and  wholesome  food  fresh  from  the 
earth.  But  the  farmer  and  his  family 
are  entitled  to  more  than  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  in  payment  for  their  toil.  Good 
homes  cannot  be  made,  buildings  built, 
machinery  bought  and  maintained  on 
air  and  water  Avith  sunshine  thrown  in. 
The  American  laboring  man  should  be 
the  first  to  insist  that  the  American 
farmer  recede  adequate  protection.  The 
farmer  is  the  greatest  buyer  of  the  prod- 
ducts  of  labor.  Not  only  does  he  buy 
the  necessities  for  his  business,  but  when 
he  is  prosperous  he  is  often  prodigal  in 
his  expenditures.  He  is  labor’s  best  cus¬ 
tomer  at  all  times.  Without  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  farms  to  move  to  market  few 
railroads  could  continue  to  operate.  The 
chain  is  thus  an  endless  one  and  one  that 
cannot  be  broken  or  weakened  in  its 
strongest  link  if  the  chain  is  to  retain 
its  strength. 

FeAV  outside  the  number  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming,  realize  the  expense  of 
operating  a  farm  today.  Many  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  farmer  is  rolling  in 
wealth.  He  handles  a  large  amount  of 
money  compared  Avith  the  wages  of  the 
laboring  man  but  too  often  little  of  it  is 
his  oavu.  Agriculture  needs  today  a 
strong,  aggressive  organization  of  farm 
men  and  women,  perhaps  more  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  history. 

Maine.  o.  B.  griffin. 


Barley  for  Cannibals 

I  note  the  article  entitled  “Cannibal 
Foaat1s.”  I  had  a  similar  experience  last 
November  and  was  advised  to  feed  one- 
third  of  the  grain  ration  of  barley.  I  fed 
200  lbs.  each  of  cracked  corn.  Avheat  and 
barley.  The  trouble  stopped  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  Mine  were  all  young  stock, 
being  on  range  every  day,  fed  a  good 
ration  for  mash.  a.  h.  b. 

New  Jersey.  . ...  .  -  .  . 
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That  “Side  Line  of  Pigeons” 

I  notice  on  page  752  an  inquiry  about 
pigeons  and  Avill  give  my  experience  and 
a  little  advice.  Buy  the  Homer  breed. 
They  are  not  so  large  as  some  of  the 
squab  breeds  but  make  up  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  squabs  raised  to  mar¬ 
ket  able  age,  as  they  are  not  co  likely  to 
break  eggs  or  trample  the  young  when 
first  hatched. 

Start  with  old  breeders,  meaning  estab¬ 
lished  mated  pairs,  and  insist  when  mak¬ 
ing  purchase  that  they  are  mated. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  proper  housing, 
keeping  quarters  in  as  near  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  as  possible.  They  Avill  not  stand 
the  hardship  of  dirty  or  damp  quarters, 
as  they  are  very  susceptible  to  canker, 
which,  if  once  started,  is  hard  to  cure. 

Keep  a  supply  of  granulated  charcoal 
before  birds  at  all  times.  Feed  all  grain 
in  feed  hoppers,  but  not  a  supply  before 
them  all  the  time ;  feed  about  Avhat  they 
Avill  clean  up  in  10  to  15  minutes  each 
end  of  the  day. 

Use  drinking  fountains  for  supplying 
drinking  water,  so  birds  cannot  foul  the 
Avater.  Supply  bathing  pans  about  five 
inches  deep  and  alloAV  birds  to  bathe  on 
bright  warm  days,  removing  bath  in  about 
one  hour. 

Keep  nest  boxes  clean.  Provide  tAvo 
nest  boxes  for  each  pair  of  breeders,  pref¬ 
erably  removable  bottoms,  as  they  are 
easily  cleaned.  Provide  tobacco  stems  for 
nesting  material,  as  it  is  a  preventive  of 
lice  and  mites. 

Quarters  10x12  ft.  Avill  accommodate 
50  pairs  of  breeders.  Build  a  fly  10  ft. 
wide,  8  ft.  high  and  20  to  30  ft.  long, 
covering  Avith  one-inch  poultry  Avire.  Pro¬ 
vide  perches  for  sunning,  as  they  need 
it  after  bathing. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  profits  from 
100  pairs  of  breeders,  as  so  much  depends 
on  the  individual,  but  with  proper  care  in 
housing  and  feeding  one  can  derive  a  neat 
income  from  100  pairs  Avith  the  present 
cost  of  feed.  From  100  pairs  of  breeders 
one  should  raise  from  60  to  80  pairs  of 
squabs  every  four  Aveeks.  Of  course  acci¬ 
dents  may  happen  to  eggs  or  squabs,  but 
Avith  a  little  study  and  care  one  can  elimi¬ 
nate  loss  to  some  degree. 

W.  J.  W.  must  expect  to  hat'e  his 
troubles  Avhile  acquiring  some  knoAA’ledge 
of  the  business,  especially  the  marketing 
end  of  it.  f.  g.  d. 


Feed  for  Chickens 

I  Avish  a  good  formula  for  growing 
broilers,  Avhat  grains  to  use  ground  as 
a  starter,  also  as  groAver,  and  Avhat  for  a 
fattening  ration.  c.  G.  s. 


Pioneer  Builders 


We  have  been  building  poultry  houses 
for  more  than  30  years.  Used  by  Prof 
Harry  K.  Lewis  and  other  noted  poul- 
trymen,  also  at  several  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  schools,  etc.  Yet  priced 
so  low  that  it’s  cheaper  to  buy  than 
build. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches,  etc 
AVrite  today. 


E.  C. YOUNG  00. 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  50  100  1000 

Ferri*  Strain  W.  Leg -  $4.50  $  8.00  $70 

Everlay  Brown  Leg .  4.50  8.00  70 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks. .  5.50  10.00  90 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds .  5.50  10.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  8.00  70 

Light  Mixed .  4.00  7.00  60 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  prodne- 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pav.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

CillyC?  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


BUY  FROM  A 
BREEDING  PLANT 


where  trapnesting  and  pedigreeing  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  for  over  18  years.  Lord  Farms  Grade  A  Chicks 

are  guaranteed  to  pay  you  bettor  than  any  others: 
SIS  per  I  OO;  S70  per  500;  SI  30  per  1  ,OOo] 
FREE  Year  Book — 61  pages — 48  views. 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 


100  Rocks  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorns,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light,  $8.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  96%  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Bax  73  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  O.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Tanored  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns .  $950  $4.50  $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.60  4.50  8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Hocks .  3.00  6.50  to’.OO 

Light  Mixed .  $7.00  Heavy  Mixed..  $8  oo 

Special  m  ice  on  large  lots.  100%  live  arrival.  P.O.Pfdd 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllatervllle,  Pa. 


Here  are  tAvo  formulas  for  a  chick 
mash  :  The  first  is  the  Cornell  mash — 30 
lbs.  yelloAV  eornmeal,  20  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
15  lbs.  flour  Avheat  middlings,  10  lbs.  fine 
ground  heavy  oats,  or,  if  these  are  not 
obtainable,  an  additional  amount  of  30  to 
40  lbs.  of  the  eornmeal.  10  lbs.  fine  ground 
meat  scrap.  10  lbs.  dried  milk,  5  lbs.  bone- 
meal  and  Yj  lb.  fine  salt. 

Next  is  the  NeAV  England  Conference 
mash — 200  lbs.  coarse  yellow  eornmeal, 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  Avheat  flour 
middlings,  100  lbs.  ground  oat  groats.  50 
lbs.  dried  skim  or  buttermilk,  25  lbs.  high 
grade  meat  scrap.  25  lbs.  fishmeal  (50  per 
cent  protein),  25  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal  leaf, 
not  over  20  per  cent  fiber ;  25  lbs.  edible 
steamed  bonemeal,  and  5  lbs.  fine  salt. 

You  may  divide  whatever  masli  used 
into  tAvo  portions  and  label  one  part 
“starter.”  the  other  “groAver,”  and  feed 
the  second  Avlien  the  first  is  used  up.  As 
a  fattening  mash  for  finishing,  you  may 
use  50  lbs.  eornmeal,  20  lbs.  white  Avheat 
middlings  and  10  lbs.  of  ground  heavy 
oats,  to  be  made  into  a  batter  Avith  liquid 
milk.  If  you  haven’t  the  milk,  add  20  lbs. 
of  meat  scrap  and  Avet  up  Avith  water. 
The  milk  is  the  best.  (Cornell.)  m.  b.  d. 


Yellow  Sweet  Clover 

On  page  277,  B.  E.  E.  seems  to  be 
having  trouble  with  his  SAveet  clover 
growing  too  high,  sometimes,  as  he  states, 
even  above  the  bands  of  his  oats  bundles 
when  the  season  is  at  all  Avet.  I  see  that 
he  is  using  the  White  Stveet  clover.  Out 
here  in  Central  North  Dakota,  where 
SAveet  clover  is  fast  becoming  a  hay  and 
pasture  crop  as  well  as  a  fertilizer,  we 
have  adopted  the  YelloAV  SAveet  cloArer 
quite  largely  because  of  its  dAvarfed  ad¬ 
vantages.  This  does  not  bother  the  har¬ 
vest  of  the  nurse  crop,  Avhich  in  the  case 
of  B.  E.  E.  is  oats,  as  the  clover  does  not 
reach  a  height  of  over  six  or  eight  inches 
during  the  season  of  the  groAving  of  the 
nurse  crop,  and  after  this  nurse  crop  is 
removed  the  SAveet  clover  comes  on  lux¬ 
uriantly  and  ansAvers  all  purposes  for  fer¬ 
tilizing  or  pasture  that  the  white  variety 
does,  and  even  for  hay  it  is  better  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  grow  so  coarse  and  has 
finer  stems  and  more  foliage.  F.  e.  c. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  #*LI1V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  VOlA 

Book  your  order  now  for  June  Chicks. 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50—500  $70.00-1000 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Prompt  del.  C. 
O.  D.  $10— 100,  $90— 1000  Write  or  wire. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


FIT 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 


ETS 


Free  range  grown,  from  selected  Hollywood  stock. 
March  and  April  hatched,  for  June  and  July  delivery 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y; 


IPULLETS 


PUREBRED  8.  C.  AV. 
L  E  G  II  O  It  i\  8 
Hatched  from  large,  chalk-white  eggs;  from  my  own 
carefully  selected  breeders.  Two  months  old.  Beady 
now.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

Sheldon’s  Reds  ^SJITrwseS0 

All  males  are  Certified,  while  those  used  iu  Certified 
pens  are  all  from  A.  U.  O.  hens.  150  Certified,  450  Supri  - 
vised  Chicks  ready  June  13th— $120.  L.  ARTHUR 
SHELDON,  246  W.  Seneca  Street,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Wh 
Leghorns,  $8.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy 
Mixed,  $8.00  per  100;  Light 
Mixed,  $7.00  ner  100. 

CLOYD  NIEMOND,  Box  HO,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

[AMMOTII  PEKIN  DUCKLING,  $80  per  100 

l  Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery'.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Luke  view  Poultry  Farm  -  Barker,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


ML 


B 


BONZE  TURKEY'  HATCHING  EGGS— 50c  ea 
Poults. $  1  ea.  ANNIE  WILHELM,  Wrenlham. Mass. 


M 


AMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— $25  per  hundred. 

Small  lots,  28c.  1IAKI1Y  I.E8TEU,  llansumTille,  N.  T. 


imiimiiiimimiiiiimimimiiiiiiimimi 

TURKEY  RAISING 


By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  D 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiNini> 


State-Supervised  Leghorn  Matings 

Only  hen  breeders  weighing  at  least  4  lbs.  are  used  in  AVene  Leghorn  Matings. 
And  the  eggs  must  weigh  at  least  24  oz.  to  the  dozen,  be  chalk-white  and  of 
good  texture. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns  Wenc-Seject  Matings . $6.50  $12.50  $60.00 


’White  Leghorns,  Wene-Ells  Matings  .  8.00  15.50  75.00 

White  Rock- Wyandotte  Cross  .  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  .  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  .  5.75  10.25  49.50 

*  Wene-Ells  Docks  headed  by  pedigreed  200-egg  cockerels. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  A,  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


1000 
${  15.00 
145.00 
110.00 
130.00 
98.00 


All  chiclr  shipments  sent  pre* 
paid— 100  %  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETj 

,  State-Supervised.  8-10  wee  »• 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Brookside 

CHICKS 

20,000  weekly,  order 
now,  you  can  depend 
on  getting  good  stock 
at  reasonable  prices. 
50  100  500  1000 

$90.00 
110.00 
110.00 


15.50 

$10.00 

$45.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

110.00 

82.50 


g.C.W.  Leghori 
Barred  Rocks 
r,  I.  Reds  ... 

Tanered  Strain 
Leghorns  ... 

Broiler  Chicks 
All  chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post, 
full  count  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

2,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ten  to  twelve  weeks,  ready  for  shipment 
at  $1  each,  f.o.b.  Stockton. 

brookside  poultry  farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Scrgcantsvillc,  N.  J. 


8000 
Breeding 
"Reds  on  our 

r  own  Farms  with  12  years  of 
disease-free,  well-bred  ancestry  ‘ 
back  of  each  bird  has  made  Hub- 
__  rbard  Farms  chicks  famous  for  vigor, 
sure-life,  heavy  production  of  large  eggs. 
Every  bird  State  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free 
catalog  gives  full  information  about  our 
Farms  and  profit-making  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  1 54  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 

8-10-WEEK  PULLETS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trapnested  21st  Year  Pedigreed 

Evey  breeder  a  high  production  bred  bird— all 
are  10n%  clean  by  .State  test,  and  carry  high  record 

contest  blood  lines. 

You  can’t  buy  better  bred,  or  Bturdier  chicks. 
Customers  are  growing  05%  and  more. 

Catalog  on  request 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  It  Attleboro,  Mass. 


4,000  PULLETS 

REDS,  ROCKS  and  LEGHORNS 

June°  Deliver,!  3  1  -50  each 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


S.C.R.I.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Hutched  from  onr  own  260-egg  strain;  famous 
thruont  the  country  for  high  production,  vigor  and 
site.  Every  bird  on  our  farm  is  Mass.  State  tested 
for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Catalogue  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS,  REDS  and 
LEGHORNS 

Write  for  May  Prices. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
"  m'  b  Scott  Box  68  Harrington,  I>el» 


Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

bvery  breeder  trapnested  and  every  chick  from  our  own 
egg  One  grade  of  chicks  only.  For  prices  and  partic¬ 
ulars  write,  DOUM, ASTON  MANOR  tABM,  Pnlaikl,  N.  Y. 


R  SINGLE  COMB  O 

MODE  IQ1  1km  n  r  rs 


lu  ~ ~  “  w  Vt.  Certified,  tested, 

Pin "0DE  ISLAND  redw  from  200-300  hens. 
Aaerm^fc01'1’  *lr>  Pei’  100;  *140  per  1,000.  Cir 

ASCUTNLY  FARMS  KN-14)  lIAItTLAND, 


Barred  Rock  Pullets 

12  Weeks,  $1,15  each  h.ajrJS." 

“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Con  p.®  00  Fer  10°-  *90  per  lOOO. 

<  In,.  i>  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

"■a.,  1  Kwlng  »t.  t  McClure,  Penna. 

Barred  Rncl-.  Purebred,  a  hatch  each  Monday. 

»UCU  X\OCKS  L.  HAMBLIN  -  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


Qualify  Chicks  SSSySgS-:::::  ’S 

1-  BAUMflAHUNER,  Beaver  Bprlnn,  Feni 


PtlTF'T/fi  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 

flocks.  Barred  Hocks,  10e;  R.  I. 
Safe  deliver,.  Reds,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  9e.  100* 

Paid,  it  T  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 

Cocoiamus,  1'enna. 


paid.  It.  W.AMEY 


fihirkc  „  **«?».  FREE  RANGE  FI 

C*  White  Leghorns,  $9  per  10< 
Light  Mixed  *«°C1qS  ai?d,  Reds’  *12;  Heavy  M 
del.  guar  e mi?8,'  Special  prices  on  larger  lots, 
_ l‘a‘-  Mltfh«»’«  Uellable  Poultry  Farm,  Mill., 


QLhockJ'lie?i,,,w^f“lVV,lite  Leghorn?,  9 
'he;  Bulf  ’nie't8’  W'»te  Wyandotte*,  Black 
Light  MixeH^k8’  Ha,nbllrg«.  12c;  Heavy  3 

—  d-  8e-  flum  creek  poultry  farm. 


DUCKLINGS 


Send  for  Catalog  and 
“Duck  News”  free. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS 
Isllp,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Duh«  Mammoth  White  Pekin,  910.00  per 

- ^dred-  PLEASANT  VIEW,  Sad.buryville,  Pa. 

eoomar0E'hasBrSBXnnTlIr'<By  i°r  Mammoth  Toulouse 

'action  guarMteert8nr0rn,8t,Pa'd'  Big  type  stock.  Satis- 
- - 1  antecd.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

TURKEY 

and  Mam„'Vthltf.,.H"llaRd.  Bourbon  Red,  Ni 
Eft-  Wrltl  for  p?ice8Et?88  fl0m  selected  < 

—  ^ON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  Baliston 


- — - _ _  _  •»  h,  Ddimon 

M^MOJHlRONzTrimiTloUlTS  $1  00  i 

56‘  eacn  Prepaid.  ARTZDALE  MUM,  1 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Syracuse  has  been  selected  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  as  the  meeting  place  for 
the  session  of  1930,  which  will  be  held 
Feb.  4-7.  Hotel  Syracuse  will  be  the 
headquarters  and  the  business  sessions 
of  the  week  will  be  held  in  the  hotel  ball 
room.  The  sixth  degree  will  be  conferred 
in  the  big  gymnasium  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  is  the  seventh  time  that 
the  State  Grange  has  met  in  Syracuse, 
the  organization  of  the  State  body  hav¬ 
ing  occurred  in  that  city  Nov.  6,  1873. 
Succeeding  sessions  have  been  held  there 
in  1875,  1889,  1903,  1918  and  1923.  The 
50th  anniversary  of  the  State  Grange 
was  held  in  Syracuse  in  1923. 

At  the  1929  session  of  New  York  State 
Grange  in  February  last  Secretary  Frank 
J.  Riley  reported  a  membership  in  the 
877  Granges  of  the  State  of  129,218,  a 
gain  of  193  for  the  year.  State  Master 
Freestone  has  set  the  goal  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  years  increase  at  4,000,  and,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  many  reports  of  large  in¬ 
creases  from  various  counties,  there  will 
be  a  decided  gain  reported  at  Syracuse 
in  1930.  The  biennial  election  of  State 
Grange  officers  will  be  held  at  the  1930 
session. 

Crawford  County  is  one  of  the  leading 
Grar.-ge  counties  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  One  of  its  subordinate  Granges 
has  a  live  Juvenile  Grange  of  60  members. 
Recently  the  youngsters  challenged  their 
elders  of  the  parent  Grange  to  an  old- 
fashioned  spelling  match,  the  losers  to 
furnish  a  supper  of  generous  proportions 
to  the  victors.  Strange  as  may  seem,  the 
result  was  a  tie.  An  amicable  under¬ 
standing  was  reached,  however,  and  the 
subordinate  Grange  furnished  the  sup¬ 
per  and  the  Juvenile  served  it. 

More  Juvenile  Granges  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  during  the  past  12  months  than 
in  any  like  period  in  the  60  years  of  the 
order's  history.  More  than  20  Grange 
States  now  maintain  a  State  department 
for  this  branch  of  Grange  activity.  Mrs. 
Fred  J.  Freestone,  wife  of  the  Master  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  is  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  superintendent  of  Juve¬ 
nile  Grange  work.  Ohio,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  are  among 
the  leaders  in  this  field.  When  new 
Grange  halls  are  built  or  remodeled  it  is 
now  customary  to  include  quarters  for 
a  Juvenile  Grange,  for  it  has  been  prov¬ 
en  that  where  the  Juveniles  have  quar¬ 
ters  of  their  own  in  which  to  hold  their 
meetings  and  have  the  right  sort  of  a 
Matron  success  is  almost  inevitable. 

Virginia,  which  organized  a  State 
Grange  last  year,  is  evincing  remarkable 
activity.  There  are  now  about  30  ac¬ 
tive  subordinate  Granges  in  the  State. 
Virginia’s  neighbors  to  the  south,  the  two 
Carolinas,  are  also  awakening  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Grange  and  much  extension 
work  is  under  way  in  those  two  States. 
It  is  likely  that  North  Carolina  may  or¬ 
ganize  a  State  Grange  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  meets  at  Seattle  in  No¬ 
vember.  Other  Southern  States  are  also 
manifesting  much  interest  in  the  Grange 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  National 
Grange  will  push  extension  work  in 
every  section  where  conditions  seem  to 
warrant.  Better  agricultural  conditions 
throughout  the  South  will  help  the 
Grange  to  establish  a  foothold  in  that 
territory. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Grange 
there  was  a  large  membership  in  many 
Southern  States.  There  were  State 
Granges  in  Southern  States,  as  follows : 
Arkansas,  1874  to  1884 ;  Alabama,  1873 
to  1891;  Florida,  1874  to  1880;  Georgia, 
1874  to  1890 ;  Kentucky,  1872  to  1921 ; 
Louisiana,  1874  to  1884;  Mississippi, 
1872  to  1900 ;  North  Carolina.  1873  to 
1891;  South  Carolina.  1872  to  1904;  Ten¬ 
nessee,  1872  to  1886;  Texas,  1873  to 
1895;  Virginia,  1872  to  1898.  Virginia 
is  the  only  Southern  State  as  yet  to  come 
back  to  the  fold.  John  Thompson  Jones, 
the  third  Master  of  the  National  Grange, 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  although  when 
elected  to  the  mastership  of  the  National 
Grange  he  was  a  resident  of  Arkansas, 
where  he  organized  the  first  subordinate 
Grange  in  Arkansas.  He  also  served  as 
the  first  Master  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Grange. 

New  England  furnished  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  masters  of  the  National  Grange. 
The  following  were  natives  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  :  Dudley  IV.  Adams  of  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Samuel  Emory  Adams  of  Ver¬ 
mont;  Jonathan  J.  Woodman  of  Ver¬ 
mont  ;  James  Draper  of  Massachusetts ; 
Nahum  J.  Bachelder  of  New  Hampshire. 
Of  the  13  masters  who  have  presided 
over  the  National  Grange,  five  have  been 
native  of  New  England. 

To  illustrate  how  widespread  the 
Grange  movement  has  been  in  the  United 
States  there  are  but  four  States  in  which 
there  have  been  no  State  Granges  orga¬ 
nized.  They  are  Utah.  Nevada,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  There  are  now  29 
State  Granges. 


New  Hampshire  Poultry 

On  .Tune  27  and  28,  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  Durham,  N. 
H.  The  program  includes  as  speakers. 
G.  II.  Powers,  I'.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  Prof.  W.  C.  Thompson,  Poultry 
Department,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Dr. 
F.  A.  Hayes,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  and  Prof.  Harry  It.  Lewis, 
President,  National  Poultry  Council. 


Ntw  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free. 
Special  low  prices  for  our  early-maturing  quick-growing  strain. 


S.  c.  W.  S.  C  R.  I.  BARKED 

LEGHOKNS  ItEDS  ROCKS 

Grade  A .  *12.00  $16.00  *16.00 

Bpscisl  Matings .  14.00  17.00  18.00 


WHITE 

ffVANUOTTES 

(18.00 

20.00 


Priest  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  *S  chicks  add  76c 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  *1.00. 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement 
will  receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for 
brooding,  feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Every  Breeder  Blood -Tested,  Certified, 
Trap -Nested  Under  State  Supervision 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets  ^^UIc!0*'V»nIlciT, 

Backed  bv  Definite  Performance  Record*  6®  Jr _ Strain 


\ 


by  Definite  Performance  Records 

For  nine  years  we  have  specialized  EXCLUSIVELY 
In  Golden  Dollar  Strain. 

EVERY  hen  breeder  in  our  flocks  has  produced  200  eggs  or  better  in  her 
pullet  year  by  actual  trap-nest  records.  Every  sire  is  officially  pedigreed 
from  dams  with  records  of  from  2*0  to  Sll  eggs,  made  under  State  Super¬ 
vision.  Every  breeder  has  been  blood-tested  and  certified  by  State  officials. 
These  tests  Ynade  for  five  consecutive  years,  have  always  shown  our  flocks 
100*  perfect,  absolutely  free  from  bacillary  white  Diarrhea.  Our  big  snow- 
white  eggs  sell  at  a  premium  on  the  New  York  market.  Chicks  from  our 
breeders  will  make  golden  dollars  for  you. 

“Prnfifc  frnm  Pniillrw’'  b7  Paul  F-  Smith,  the  man  who  built  a 
•  *UII IS  IrOm  TOUliry  $30,000  a  year  business  on  a  12-acre  farm. 
Write  for  your  copy  It’s  free  but  worth  a  lot. 

VINELAND  TRAP-NEST  POULTRY  RANCH 
Paul  F.  Smith,  Prop.  S  Main  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


LRNCK5TER  QURLITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  STANDARD  QUALITy* 


LOOK!  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  WITH  YOUR  ORDER. 

Our  chicks  conie  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  Egg  Production 
and  Standard  Quality.  By  poultrymen  trained  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
catalog  is  chicken  from  cover  to  cover,  write  for  it  or  order  from  this  ad.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Ref.  Hocking  Valley  Nat.  Bank.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
Varieties — Postpaid  prices:  25 

Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns.. ..#3. 25 
Rose,  Single  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas..  3.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks . . 3.50 

Rose,  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds _ _  “ 

White,  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orphingtons _ _ 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants _ _ _ _ _ _  _ 

cach  h‘Pher-  Heavy  Mixed  $10  per  100;  Light  Mixed”#8  per  100 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  Route  20  LANCASTER,  1  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

#6.00 

#11 

#32 

#52.50 

#100 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

29 

47.50 

90 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

35 

57.50 

110 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

35 

57.50 

110 

3.75 

7.00 

13 

38 

62.50 

120 

4.75 

9.00 

17 

50 

82.50 

160 

“Satisfactory 

CHICKS” 


Black  Giants  100,  $20.  Light 
Brahmas  100,  $22.  Pekin 

Ducklings  28c  each.  Discount 
on  large  orders.  Not  postpaid 
to  Canada.  We  ship  C.O.D. 
Bank  reference.  Member  I.B. 
C.A.  Send  now  for  beautiful 
4-color  catalog. 


1  00*  Llvo  Delivery 
GUARANTEED 


Postpaid  Prices.  Effective  May  17. 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  . 

Anconas  (Sheppard's)  . 

B.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  Box,  Beds,  Bl.  Minorcas. 

Buff  Orpingtons.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns... 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wyd.,  Beds.  Box,  Wh. 

Minorcas  . 

Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns,  Bf.  Minorcas.... 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  . 

THE  MEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  H,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$5.00 

$9.50 

$46.00 

$90.00 

3.50 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

1 10.00 

4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

150.00 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

3.25 

5.00 

9.50 

46.00 

90.00 

3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

38.00 

75.00 

Order  now  at 
fully  selected 


CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Shipments  made  C.O.D. 

order.  Don’t  delay.  Chicks  are  moving  fast  at  this  price. 

Bd.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Bocks;  S.C.  B.I.  &  B.C.  B.I.  Beds; 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Buff  Orp.;  Wh.  Wyan . 

Silver  Wyandottes  . 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . 

FOR  BROILERS 

Heavy  Assorted  . 

Light  Assorted  . 


new  reduced  price.  Purebred  stock  care- 
un  1  bred.  Same  high  quality  as  before. 

if  sou  wi9h.  2%  for  cash  with 


SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 


So.  Main  St. 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $37.50 

$60.00  $115.00 

3.75 

7.50 

14.00 

40.50 

65.00 

125.00 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

31.50 

50.00 

95.00 

2.50 

5.00 

10.00 

30.00 

50.00 

100.00 

2.00 

4.00 

8.00 

24.00 

40.00 

80.00 

t. 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 

.  are  hred  to  make  money  for  you.  St rong  healthy,  vigorous  fronHh^voricuTesr  . 
I  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tanered.  Ferris,  Owen  Farms  DamVlo  .4 
|r  TJ1  °mp®on.  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishe!  and  others.  Ffee  range  flocks,  scientifically^ 
rculled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  iakV-IaM' 

PSCfr?^P,V  P°h9tPbaidJ^embern9  In^tional  Baby* / 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits  J 

k  F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bor  42  Fair  port,  N.  Y  '* 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


(HICKS  7 and  im  Make  extra  profits  with  Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks.  At 
'  <aiiu  u|l  these  prices  your  profit  is  assured.  19  years*  careful 

^  3  /  development.  Order  from  this  ad.  10%  down,  rest  C.O.D,  if  you  wish.  Per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.C.  &  S.C.  R  I.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas . $11.50 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes  .  12.50 

S.C.  White  Minorcas  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  .  14.00 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns  .  11.50 

No.  1  S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.C.  Anconas .  9.50 

Heavy  Assorted,  $9.50  per  100.  Light  Assorted.  $8  per  100.  50c  per  100  less  on  orders  for  400 

or  more.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


SpXCIAL/ECC  bred  chicks 


v5*END  NO  AVONEY-^WE  ^HIP  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high-grade,  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high-egg  production.  Pure-bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25 

Assorted  Light  Breeds,  all  good  chicks  . $2.50 

S.  C.  White,  Butt,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . 

Barred,  Buff  and  White  Bocks,  S.  C.  and  K.  C.  Beds 
White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons. . . 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds,  al!  good  chicks  .  2.75 

First  National  Bank.  THE  ADA  HATCHERY, 


Eeference, 
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$4.25 

$8.00 

$23.75 

$39.50 

5.25 

10.00 

29.00 

47.50 

..  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

34.75 

57.50 

..  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

34.75 

57.50 

,.  4.25 

8.50 

17.00 

49.00 

80.00 

5.25 

10.00 

29.00 

47.50 

Route 

15, 

ADA. 

OHIO. 

NATIONAL  “Superbred”  CHICKS 

100,000  Chicks  for  Delivery  In  June 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . $5.75  $11.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Reds  .  6.75  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100 

Also  White  Wyandottes,  Black  and  White  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Blue  An- 
delusians.  Send  for  our  catalog  and  price  list.  We  guarantee  100%  live 
delivery.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association, 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS.  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Thank  you  for  services  rendered.  I 
read  your  paper  for  a  number  of  years 
and  have  had  enough  satisfaction  out  of 
Publisher’s  Desk  to  make  me  want  to  be 
a  life  subscriber.  I  am  paid  two  years 
ahead  and  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
many  more  years’  subscription.  Con¬ 
gratulations  and  best  wishes.  J.  H.  s. 

West  Virginia. 

An  appreciation  of  this  kind  is  extreme¬ 
ly  helpful  in  the  Publisher’s  Desk  work. 
We  are  often  able  to  bring  two  parties 
together  where  a  dispute  has  arisen  or 
where  an  unjust  delay  has  occurred.  The 
business  houses  do  not  seem  to  realize 
the  importance  of  prompt  and  earnest 
consideration  of  the  correspondence  and 
requests  of  the  country  public.  A  prompt 
reply  to  their  letters  more  than  doubles 
their  confidence  in  any  concern. 

“We  hate  to  think  you  are  going  to 
take  the  attitude  your  subscribers  are 
always  right.” — Advertiser. 

“I  realize  that  the  money  they  pay  you 
each  year  for  carrying  their  advertise¬ 
ments  amounts  to  many  times  more  than 
my  subscription  money.” — Subscriber. 

The  above  quotations  are  taken  from 
the  correspondence  in  a  controversy  be¬ 
tween  an  advertiser  and  a  subscriber 
which  the  editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk  has 
honestly  endeavored  to  deckle  on  its  mer¬ 
its.  The  insinuations  by  both  parties  to 
the  controversy  are  equally  unjustified 
and  unwarranted.  That  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  be  influenced  by  advertising  patron¬ 
age  in  deciding  such  a  case  is  comparable 
only  to  a  case  of  a  judge  on  the  bench 
accepting  a  bribe,  and  is,  if  possible,  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  despicable.  On  the  other  hand 
to  decide  a  controversy  put  in  our  hands 
in  favor  of  the  subscriber,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  subscriber,  while  claiming 
to  hold  evenly  the  scales  of  justice  and 
right,  would  be  subject  to  equal  censure. 
Such  accusations  do  not  come  very  often 
from  either  advertiser  or  subscribers.  If 
.there  were  anything  in  the  record  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  justify  either  suggestion  the 
publication  would  be  unworthy  of  its 
trust  and  the  great  confidence  which  it 
enjoys.  The  work  entails  the  greatest 
responsibility  any  publication  has  ever 
voluntarily  assumed  in  behalf  of  fair  and 
equitable  dealings  and  without  fear  or 
favor  of  anyone  concerned.  If  any  selfish 
interests  entered  into  the  work  we  should 
abandon  it  over  night. 

A  year  ago  we  published  the  record  of 
an  indictment  in  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y., 
against  Maximilian  Bloom,  who  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  promoting  a  “service  contract 
scheme”  under  the  name  of  Official  Au¬ 
tomobile  Owners’  Association,  113  W. 
42d  St.,  New  York  City.  The  trial  un¬ 
der  the  indictment  wTas  put  off  from  time 
to  time.  A  letter  from  the  District  At¬ 
torney  of  Suffolk  County  gives  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  indictment  now  as  follows : 

Maximilian  Bloom  was  indicted  May 
3.  1928,  for  conspiracy.  He  pleaded  guil- 
tv  January  7,  1929,  and  was  sentenced 
February  27,  1929,  to  the  Westchester 
County  Penitentiary  for  one  year,  execu¬ 
tion  of  which  was  suspended  pending  good 
behavior. 

This  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Bloom’s  easy- 
money  scheme  while  others  have  sprung 
up  to  take  its  place.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
persistently  advised  readers  against  hav¬ 
ing  anything  to  do  with  “service  con¬ 
tracts”  which  are  frequently  sold  as  in¬ 
surance.  Bloom’s  methods  and  plan  were 
no  different  from  the  others  that  are  still 
active  as  far  as  we  can  see.  Suffolk 
County  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
a  district  attorney  who  is  zealous  and 
active  in  protecting  the  rights  of  its 
citizens. 

Is  the  Wearwell  Dress  Company,  1514- 
16  Atlantic  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
reliable?  In  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  they  advertise  a  $10  all-silk 
pongee  ensemble  for  only  $1,  in  order  to 
get  50,000  new  names.  c.  E. 

New  York. 

An  advertiser  making  any  such  prepos¬ 
terous  claims  as  above  quoted  brands 
himself  as  unworthy  of  confidence.  No 
concern  by  the  above  name  is  listed  in 
Bradstreet’s  at  Atlantic  City.  We  should 
not  expect  a  company  with  any  pretense 
of  reliability  to  put  out  over  its  name 
such  a  palpable  fake. 


There  were  two  nurserymen  around 
here  named  Wood'-  and  Crider,  from 
Greenfield,  Ind.  They  wanted  me  to  start 
a  peach  orchard  of  one  or  two  acres. 
They  said  they  would  furnish  half  of  the 
trees  and  I  was  to  pay  $1.50  each  for  the 
other  half ;  then  I  should  plant  them  and 
cultivate  them  one  or  two  years,  and 
they  would  come  and  prune  them  to  the 
third  year ;  then  they  would  want  half 
of  the  peaches  the  third  year.  The  agree¬ 
ment  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years,  and  so  on,  but  they 
say  they  would  have  nothing  to  get  more 
than  the  third  year.  Peach  trees  do  not 
do  very  well  here,  but  they  claim  they 
have  a  peach  that  is  not  cross-bred,  and 
the  tree  would  stand  for  15  to  20  years. 
M  on  Id  you  give  me  your  advice  as  to  such 
an  offer?  I  am  suspicious  of  the  propo¬ 
sition.  u.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  advice  is  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  such  scheme.  The  price  asked 
for  one-half  the  trees  is  more  than  all 
are  worth.  Any  reliable  grower  will  fur¬ 
nish  peach  trees  for  a  two-acre  plot  at 
25  to  30  cents  per  tree.  We  have  never 
found  promises  of  the  agents  to  prune 
or  care  for  trees  sold  to  be  carried  out. 
No  legitimate  nursery  would  authorize 
such  promises.  It’s  all  a  game  to  sell 
trees  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued 
a  complaint  against  .T.  A.  Stransky  Mfg. 
Co.,  Pukwana,  S.  D.,  on  April  25,  reciting 
17  specific  claims  made  by  the  company 
in  its  advertising  and  circulars  for  the 
fuel  vaporizer  which  are  false  and  mis¬ 
leading.  In  connection  with  the  false 
claims  the  commission  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : 

I11  truth  and  in  fact  the  possible  effect 
or  effects  of  the  attachment  of  said  device 
to,  and  its  use  upon,  an  automobile  is  and 
are  very  slight  under  any  conceivable 
conditions,  as  compared  with  the  effects 
so  asserted  by  respondents.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  beneficial  results  that  follow 
such  attachment  and  use  in  a  given  in¬ 
stance  are  caused  only  by  a  readjustment 
of  the  original  appliance  or  appliances 
already  upon  and  forming  a  part  or  parts 
of  such  automobile,  such  readjustment 
being  made  simultaneously  with  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  such  device.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  when  used  upon  cars  generally, 
and  also  when  attached  to  and  used  upon 
cars  that  require  no  readjustments  of  the 
appliances  that  are  already  upon  and  con¬ 
stitute  parts  thereof,  or  on  which  no  such 
readjustments  are  in  fact  made,  the  at¬ 
tachment  and  use  of  said  device  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  no  appreciable  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  in  the  increase  of  power  or  the 
saving  of  gasoline.  The  statements,  rep¬ 
resentations  and  promises  so  made  by 
respondents  as  aforesaid  are  grossly  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  greatly  in  excess  of  any¬ 
thing  that  is  possible  of  accomplishment 
by  the  purchasers  and  users  of  said  de¬ 
vice,  by  the  attachment  thereof  to,  and 
use  thereof  upon,  automobiles.  Such 
statements,  representations  and  promises 
are  not  based  upon  facts,  but  are  false, 
deceptive  and  misleading. 

The  preposterous  claims  of  Stransky 
have  many  times  been  commented  upon 
in  this  department.  The  vaporizer  is 
sold  through  specialty  agents.  Stransky 
is  reported  to  have  made  a  fortune 
through  the  false  claims  for  the  device. 

Can  you  help  me  get  an  adjustment 
from  Oscar  Eberle,  Sunset  Farm,  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.  J.?  I  sent  him  $30  for  two  tur¬ 
keys.  I  received  one  shortly  afterward, 
but  have  never  received  the  second,  nor 
lias  Mr.  Eberle  made  a  refund  of  the  $15, 
which  is  due  me.  I  can  get  no  reply  and 
although  I  have  a  registered  receipt 
signed  by  him,  from  my  last  letter,  still 
he  does  not  reply.  c.  H.  J. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Eberle  made  absolutely  no  response 
to  our  letters  and  our  attorney  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  payment  of  the  account.  It  is 
too  small  to  bring  suit  but  we  give  the 
record  as  it  stands  so  that  our  people  will 
not  be  tempted  to  order  from  Mr.  Eberle 
and  suffer  the  same  experience. 

If  you  shipped  farm  produce  to  Lillian 
A.  Blank,  trading  as  Geo.  A.  Blank,  333 
Washington  St.,  New  York  City,  discon¬ 
tinued  business,  to  be  sold  on  commission 
and  have  not  received  your  pay  for  same 
you  can  file  a  claim  with  the  Commission¬ 
er  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  .against  her  commission  merchant’s 
bond.  Blank  form  of  complaint  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  Albany.  N.  Y„  and 
must  be  filed  with  him  on  or  before  Au¬ 
gust  15,  1929,  to  receive  consideration. 


“I  want,”  said  the  house-hunter,  “a 
house  in  an  isolated  position — at  least 
five  miles  from  any  other  house.”  “I 
see,”  said  the  agent,  with  an  under¬ 
standing  smile.  “You  want  to  practice 
the  simple  life?”  “No.”  answered  the 
house-hunter,  grimly:  “I  want  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  cornet.” — Nottingham  Evening 
News. 


'TORRANCE 

TRACTOR'S  EAT 


*  .  .  saves  your  back  and  kid¬ 
neys.  Smoothes  the  jolts.  No 
more  vibration.  Installed  in  5  minutes. 
Strong.  Durable.  Thousands  in  use. 
AMAZING  COMFORT.  10-day  trial  with 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Buy  from 
your  dealer  or  order  direct  from  our 
Eastern  Distributor,  using  coupon  below. 

$  8.50  for  McCormick-Deering  &  Cle- 


true  “K”  Tractors. 


10.50  for  Far  mail  Tractor. 

12.00  for  Cletrac  Model  “W”  Tractor. 
(Others  at  corresponding  prices.) 

Jtemlt  by  P.  O.  or  Express  Money  Order. 
SPECIAL  30-DAY  OFFER  to  introduce: 
We  pay  Parcel  Post  Charges. 

References:  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  First 

National  Rank,  Torrance,  Calif. 

TORRANCE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Torrance,  California 


C.  M.  Petremont,  Eastern  Dist.,  Shelton,  Conn. 
Please  send,  charges  prepaid,  . Torrance  Trac¬ 
tor  Seat  Shock  Absorbers  for . . 


EASY,  CLEAN  and  FAST 
THRESHING 


with  a 

FARQUHAR  “ALL-STEEL” 

Here  is  our  new,  modern  Thresher. 
Embodies  all  the  best  ideas  obtained 
from  hundreds  of  successful  thresher- 
men.  It  is  so  easily  operated.  Uses 
little  power  because  equipped  with 
Roller  Bearings  and  Rockwood  Pul¬ 
leys.  Does  a  nice,  clean  job  of 
threshing  any  kind  or  condition  of 
grain.  Has  large  capacity  and  built 
to  endure  the  heavy  strains  of  long, 
hard  usage. 

Write  for  Bulletin  S29  and  learn  the 
results  of  both  thresherinen 
and  farmers. 

We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and 
Farm  Implements,  Country  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Water 
Systems.  Catalogs  upon  request. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  530  YORK.  PA. 


Walter  A.  Wood 


Mowers 
and  Parts 

Strong,  sturdy  con-  ^ 
struction  for  rough 
eastern  meadows. 

Cutter  bar  follows  TRADE 
ground  contour. 


WOOD 


MARK 


SIZES : 

3  ft.  6  in.  One-horse 

4  ft.  One-horse 

4  ft.  6  in.  Two-horse 

5  ft.  Two-horse 

6  ft.  Two-horse 


Adriance- Platt  Repairs 

If  you  have  Adriance-Platt  Machines 
you  can  get  authentic  parts  that  will 
fit  properly  and  give  as  good  service 
as  the  original  ones. 


Bateman  Brothers,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
Supplying  Every  Need  in  Farm  Equipment 


SCHOOL  BOARDS — ATTENTION  ! 

SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
ail  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY, 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


BIGGEST  VALUE- LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile. 
Bidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Facto -y-to-con- 
sumer  plan  make3 prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
mmm  vrnirvr  i11*  and  Material  Book  No. 

"  **  17S  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  623-673  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


It’s  easy 
to  erect  a 

UNADILLA 

Any  handy  man  can,  with 
the  help  of  a  boy,  erect  a 
Unadilla  Silo  easily  and 
quickly.  Its  few  simple 
parts  fit  together  perfectly 
and  you  have  no  additional 
cost  for  extra  hired  help. 

The  time  and  money  saved 
through  this  one  feature  of  the 
Unadilla  is  but  the  first  proof  of 
your  wise  choice.  Order  now 
Discount  for  cash  and  early  or¬ 
ders.  Ask  for  free  catalog— and 
literature  on  tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


SILO 


8-28 


roller.  Improved  fan  blade  ar¬ 
rangement,  gears  running  in  oil,  ball  bearings,  near¬ 
ness  of  rollers  to  blades  make  the  GEHL  the  world 
lightest  running  and  cleanest  cutting  cutter,  capauie  ot 

Cutting  and  Throwing  Green  Corn 

45  feet  high  at  only  500  R.P.M. 

Others  require  higher  speed.  Wisconsin  dairymen 
preciate  the  safety,  big  capacity,  durability  and  low 
power  costs  of  the  GEHL,  hence  40%  of  all  cutters 
gold  in  that  state  are  GEHLS.  Write  for  catalog. 

GF.HL  BROS.  MFG.  CO 


Milk  Strainer 


300  Discs  $£50 

Your  Ck.  or  M.  O.  buys  postp.MJM* 
DAIRY  SCIENCE 


Discs  Postpaid 

UAIKI  OO.WISU,  ,  WOT® 

PRICKETT  MFG.  CO.,  Box  R,  Hampden,  Mass- 


Farm  Co-operation 

Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 

Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


Some  Suggestions  on  Fruit 
Lists  for  County  Fairs 

Here  and  there  are  county  fairs  which 
have  modern  fruit  premium  lists.  You 
hnd  such  lists  usually  in  those  counties 
where  fruit-growing  is  the  predominant 
agricultural  business. 

Nearly  every  county  fair  has  revised 
its  premium  list  to  meet  the  changing 
and  improved  conditions  in  the  live  stock 
industry.  Thus  we  find  special  classes  for 
live  stock  grown  by  boys  and  girls.  This 
represents  progress.  County  fairs  are 
supposed  to  provide  exhibits  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  highest  achievements  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  county  or  community. 

In  almost  every  county  in  the  eastern 
section  of  this  country  are  a  number  of 
commercial  orchards,  either  large  or  small. 
Such  an  orchard  may  be  less  than  100 
trees,  yet  one  in  which  are  being  prac¬ 
ticed  the  best  methods  of  cultivation.  The 
county  fair  coming  in  late  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember  ought  to  provide  the  fruit  grower 
a  means  of  exhibiting  specimens  of  his 
skill.  Then  there  is  another  thing  to  be 
considered,  especially  in  large  consuming 
centers.  The  consumer  who  patronizes 
the  fair  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
fruit  growers  in  his  own  community  have 
fruit  of  good  quality.  The  county  fair 
may  be  made  a  means  of  conveying  this 
impression.  In  addition  to  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  show  feature  of  the  live  stock  show, 
every  exhibitor  knows  the  value  of  such 
expositions  in  reaching  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers.  Why  not  make  it  possible  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  fruit  show  at  the 
county  fair? 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with  the 
old-fashioned  county  fair  premium  list  for 
fruits.  Most  of  these  lists  pay  premiums 
on  too  many  varieties.  They  either  have 
a  long  list  of  specified  varieties  or  con¬ 
tain  a  clause  like  this,  “Any  named  va¬ 
riety.”  The  writer  has  had  to  pass  on 
more  than  100  varieties  of  apples  at  a 
single  county  fair.  By  the  rules  of  this 
fair,  as  well  as  the  tradition  surrounding 
the  fair,  the  judge  was  compelled  to 
award  a  first  and,  where  there  was  com¬ 
petition,  a  second  premium  on  all  these 
varieties  regardless  of  quality.  Many  of 
the  varieties  had  long  since  passed  from 
the  catalogs  of  nurserymen,  and  still 
others  had  never  been  more  than  very 
local  varieties.  Such  a  hodge-podge  of 
plates  of  fruit  means  nothing  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  except  a  sometimes  spectacular 
contrast  of  colors.  What  does  count  to 
the  prospective  buyer  is  an  exhibit  of 
fruit  like  that  which  he  can  buy  in  his 
community  either  direct  from  the  grower 
or  through  a  local  store.  He  never  buys 
a  plate  of  apples.  He  wants  to  buy  them 
in  a  basket  or  box  or  out  of  a  barrel. 

Of  course  we  all  recognize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  plate  as  a  means  of  exhibiting 
certain  classes  at  a  show,  like  varieties 
and  collections.  We  ought  also  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  tray,  basket,  box 
and  barrel  exhibits.  Then  there  are  the 
booth  displays,  which  may  be  made  com¬ 
parable  to  window  displays  in  retail 
stores.  Of  course  in  booth  displays  there 
is  need  for  rules  to  provide  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  uniformity  such  as  the  amount  of 
space  for  each  booth,  number  of  varieties 
and  amount  of  each  kind  of  fruit  required. 

We  have  known  county  fairs  to  revise 
an  antiquated  premium  list  and  stage  a 
modern  exhibit  with  scarcely  any  increase 
in  cost  to  the  fair  association.  The  first 
consideration  is  to  limit  the  number  of 
varieties  to  25  or  30  of  the  leading  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples,  and  a  dozen  or  less  of 
each  of  the  other  fruits.  There  ought  to 
he,  as  already  suggested,  classes  for  bas¬ 
kets  of  different  sizes,  as  well  as  trays 
and  boxes,  and  in  communities  where  bar¬ 
rels  are  used  there  ought  to  be  a  barrel 
class. 

In  addition  to  these  classes  it  seems  to 
os  there  is  opportunity  to  provide  a  class 
for  roadside  market  stands.  We  believe 
this  could  be  made  a  real  drawing  card 
tor  a  county  fair,  especially  in  a  county 
where  roadside  markets  abound.  Of  course 
rules  would  have  to  be  made  placing  re¬ 
strictions  on  persons  eligible  for  competi¬ 
tion.  The  size  of  the  stand,  the  amount 
and  kinds  of  fruit,  or  perhaps  fruit  and 
vegetables,  would  have  to  be  specified. 

.  the  facts  are,  most  any  change  made 
m  the  average  county  fair  premium  list 
9n  truits  could  hardly  be  other  than  an 
im|u0Vement  on  Present  conditions. 

Wooster,  Ohio.  c.  w.  ellenwood. 


of  low  places  in  some  fields.  Wheat  made 
rapid  growth  from  the  middle  of  March 
and  on  May  1  the  condition  was  reported 
at  85  per  cent  of  normal,  compared  with 
70  per  cent  in  1928.  In  some  sections  it 
is  reported  that  heavy  infestation  of  the 
Hessian  fly  is  expected  to  cause  serious 
loss.  Some  early  crops  are  beginning  to 
head,  which  is  unusually  early. 

From  all  reports  Virginia  lambs  made 
good  progress  during  April.  Pastures 
were  earlier  and  better  than  usual,  which 
afforded  good  grazing  during  the  entire 
month.  Shipments  will  be  much  earlier 
than  in  1928.  Good  southern  lambs  are 
now  bringing  from  15c  to  18c  per  lb. ; 
pork  on  hoof,  10c  to  11c ;  veal,  15c  to 
16c ;  beef,  6c  to  8c,  according  to  quality. 

Virginia.  w.  h.  h. 


Amherst  College  Student 
Missing 

Frederick  McCann,  Jr.,  of  Short  Hills, 
N.  J.,  member  of  the  sophomore  class  at 
Amherst  College,  and  of  Phi  Gamma 
Delta  fraternity,  Amherst,  Mass.,  mys¬ 
teriously  disappeared  May  3,  1929.  Age 
20  years,  appears  slightly  younger,  is  5 
ft.  6  in.  in  height,  weight  about  129  lbs., 
face  well  formed,  a  little  thin ;  complexion 
sandy  and  freckled ;  hair,  heavy  and  dark 
reddish  brown  ;  eyes,  grayish  blue.  When 
walking,  leans  forward.  Wore  gray  top¬ 
coat,  sweater  with  1931  initials,  gray 
flannel  trousers,  brown  shoes,  but  no  hat. 
Also  has  brown  windbreaker  jacket.  Any¬ 
one  having  information  of  his  where¬ 
abouts  please  notify  police  department 
or  Frederick  McCann,  Short  Hills,  N.  J„ 
or  Room  1610,  90  West  Street,  New 
York  City.  It  is  believed  that  he  has 
suffered  a  lapse  of  memory,  and  may  be 
working  on  a  farm  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  or  New  York  State. 


When  I  was  five  and  had  a  cold, 

By  great  and  small  I  was  condoled, 

And  all  the  teachers  cuddled  me 
With  tender  sympathy. 

But  now  that  I  am  almost  eight, 

The  sight  of  me  with  colds  they  hate. 
“Go  right  back  home,”  they  simply 
shriek, 

“And  stay  away  a  week.” 

— L.  II.  Robbinsons  in  The  New  York 
Times. 


DEL.-MAR-VA  THE  MARKET 
BASKET  OF  THE  EAST 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motortruck  to  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splendid  produc¬ 
tive  land,  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  Low 
prices.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little  snow  and 
freezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE. 
Address— 167  DEL-MAft-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury, Md. 


WANTFn  General  Farm  Hand,  *60  per  month  and 
»»  nu  a  LU  board ;  must  furnish  references— New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  6566,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wanted  Married  Teamster  and  Farm  Hand,  *71 
ruit-WLl  per  month;  good  house,  all  modern  im 
provements;  coal,  electric  light;  garden  allowed— Lone 
Island.  AD  VERTISER  6657,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wanted 


Farmer  and  wife  for  country  place, 
Woman  must  be  willing  to  help  in 
owner’s  house  in  summer  Man 
must  be  able  to  run  a  sugar  bush, 
and  be  a  good  gardener.  No  children.  ADVERTISER 
6558,  care  Rural  New-Yorkei.. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


COOK,  chambermaid  and  waitress  for  small 
Summer  hotel  in  mountains;  season  starts 
July  1;  state  experience  and  wages  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  6559,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  good  single  man;  must  be  a 
good  milker  and  know  how  to  farm;  give  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6541,  care  Rural 
New-Yoiker. 


SHOP  foreman,  wages  $82  to  $90  per  month 
and  maintenance;  good  physical  health  re¬ 
quired  and  experience  in  supervising  others, 
laying  linoleum,  hanging  shades,  making  brush¬ 
es,  brooms,  mattresses,  etc.;  apply  by  letter 
or  in  person  to  BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPI¬ 
TAL,  681  Clarkson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced,  capable,  white  woman 
for  cooking  and  lighter  laundry  work  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  cooking  and  first-floor  work  in  Winter, 
Protestant  family  of  five;  Summer  at  Point  O’ 
Woods,  L.  I.;  permanent  position;  comfortable 
living  conditions;  salary  $75,  to  be  increased  in 
proportion  lo  increasing  usefulness;  give  full  in¬ 
formation  and  references  in  first  letter.  MRS. 
J.  D.  CARPENTER,  Jr.,  43  Glenwood  Road, 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  man,  farmer 
and  gardener,  good  milker;  wife  help  in  house, 
no  laundry;  on  private  place  in  Connecticut; 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  6547,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE  white  woman,  cook,  baker;  small 
family;  one  seeking  all-year  position  only;  sal¬ 
ary  $70  for  competent,  active  woman;  answer 
immediately  stating  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
6549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  American  to  work  on 
farm;  experienced,  willing  to  do  a  day’s 
work;  year-around  position  to  right  party;  $65 
per  month  with  room  and  board.  BOX  75, 
Wilton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Energetic,  dependable,  married  man 
as  chauffeur  and  handy  man;,  also  intelligent 
country  Avoman  who  can  drive  car  and  assist 
family;  may  be  single  or  wife  of  chauffeur; 
state  reasonable  salary  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
6550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 


GARDENER,  farm  manager,  familiar  with  im¬ 
provements,  maintenance,  production,  desires 
appointment  offering  opportunities  with  com¬ 
pensation  commensurate  with  services  and 
ability;  married,  aged  40,  adult  family.  P.  O. 
BOX  1081,  Stamford,  Conn. 


MAN,  40  years  of  age,  single,  American  born, 
well  educated,  good  personality,  refined, 
healthy,  would  like  position  on  estate  or  farm 
where  I  need  not  work  on  Saturday  and  where 
I  may  obtain  vegetarian  food.  ADVERTISER 
6561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  tvitii  farm  experience  wishes  work 
which  will  be  repaid  by  small  remuneration 
and  privilege  of  keeping  chickens  on  own  ac¬ 
count.  ADVERTISER  6531,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  pouitryman; 

am  German,  single,  Protestant,  45;  capable 
of  taking  ciiarge  of  commercial  flock.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-aged  woman,  Austrian, 
neat,  refined,  wants  position;  steady,  in  good 
home;  country  preferred.  LINA  NEIDI-IART, 
care  Mrs.  Pelger,  473  Poplar  Ave.,  Maywood, 
N.  J. 


THE  NEWTOWN  High  School,  New  York  City, 
wishes  to  secure  Summer  work  for  boys  taking 
the  agricultural  course.  Jobs  are  desired  on 
dairy,  poultry  and  fruit  furms,  and  also  on 
country  places,  estates  and  Summer  camps.  The 
wages  vary  from  $15  to  $50  a  month  with  board, 
depending  on  the  age  and  experience  of  the 
boys.  Address,  It.  P.  ARMSTRONG,  Newtown 
High  School,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  38,  wishes  position  farm  boarding¬ 
house,  help  in  kitchen,  wait  on  table.  MARY 
TKALEC,  405  E.  159th  St.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  wanted  on  private  estate  by  Ameri¬ 
can,  single  man,  understanding  care  of  horses, 
cows,  garden.  S.  DICKENS,  Gen.  Del.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn 


WANTED — Position  herdsman  Guernseys,  A.  R. 

work,  good  buttermaker,  feeder,  calf-raiser; 
American,  single,  years  of  experience;  state 
wages  and  particulars  first  letter;  references: 
June  1;  only  good  position  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6538,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  practical  married  man,  wants 
responsible  position  in  modem  dairy  farm; 
best  of  references;  good  steady  labor  work 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  6551,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE,  elderly  man,  wishes  position  on  dairy 
or  poultry  farm,  where  kindness,  knowledge, 
good  care  of  animals  and  real  interest  in  the 
work  will  be  appreciated;  good  dry-hand  milker; 
handy  with  tools;  life  experience.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  two  children  desires  position  as 
housekeeper,  country  preferred ;  age  30  years, 
German  descent,  best  of  references.  Write, 
MRS.  METIIA  KANIS,  care  Walter  Osterling, 
It.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Lease  or  buy,  small  place  for  Sum¬ 
mer  home.  Western  Connecticut  or  Massachu¬ 
setts  or  Eastern  New  York.  ADVERTISER 

6515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWENTY-ACRE  poultry  ranch,  fully  stocked 
Tancred  and,  Hollywood  strain;  income  starts 
day  you  take  possession;  fine  water,  electric 
pump;  school  busses,  gas,  phone;  houses  for 
1,000  layers,  4,000  chicks;  45  minutes  to  the 
bridge:  close  to  two  of  the  best  towns  in  South 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  6516,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


$1,000  GETS  country  home,  elevation  1,300  feet, 
New  York-Chieago  turnpike;  12-room  house, 
large  lawn,  in  nice  town;  lots  shade;  house  for 
500  hens;  garage  for  6  cars;  price  $3,000. 
LUTHER  SNIDER,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5  acres,  barn,  silo,  garage,  chicken 
house,  cottage,  all  good  condition;  berries, 
fruit  trees;  two  miles  from  Cobleskill,  Scho¬ 
harie  County.  N.  Y.  MRS.  FRANK  E.  SHAFER 
R.  D.  1,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


20  acres  land,  garage,  good  roads;  price 
$9,000.  L.  COLVILLE,  Barryvilie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit-dairy  farm,  98  acres,  produc¬ 
tive  soil,  good  buildings,  two  silos,  Delco 
lights,  water;  Endicott-Johnson  markets;  very 
cheap.  A.  NELSON,  Owner,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  Otsego  County,  pleas¬ 
antly  situated;  wonderful  Summer  or  yearly 
home;  excellent  house;  photo;  reasonable.  FITZ¬ 
GERALD,  6  Spencer  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -Two  bungalows  with  %  acre  land 
each,  adjoining,  4  and  5  rooms  with  baths, 
electricity;  brook;  two  minutes  from  village, 
near  large  lake  with  boating  and  fishing;  bar¬ 
gain  if  sold  together  or  will  sell  separately. 
GEORGE  G.  BRUNDAGE,  Owner,  Salisbury 
Mills,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


F’ARM  for  sale  in  Worcester  County,  Md.;  70 
acres  cleared,  70  acres  in  timber;  splendid  lo¬ 
cation,  at  a  sacrifice  price;  reason  for  selling, 
sickness;  if  interested  write  ADVERTISER 
6492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CIDER  mill,  fruit  stand,  service  station;  Buf- 
falo-Cleveland  highway;  fine  location;  $825 
down  required;  money-back  guarantee.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Reasonable,  Triangle  Restaurant 
located  at  Flast  Isiip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  250  acres,  plenty  of  wood, 
fair  buildings,  good  spring  water,  bath  in 
house;  small  payment  down,  balance  on  easy 
terms.  Write,  T.  C.  FULLER,  Marcy,  N  Y 


FOR  SALE  —  2,500-layer  poultry  plant;  South 
Central  New  York;  prize  production  White 
Leghorn  stock;  modern  buildings  and  equipment 
in  excellent  condition;  local  market  for  broilers 
and  fowls;  established  city  wholesale  trade  in 
eggs  at  premium  prices;  will  sacrifice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  family  conditions.  ADVERTISER  6543 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F’Olt  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storuge 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition: 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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walk  from  Central  Isiip  station;  will  make 
a  good  chicken  or  florist;  place  all  cleared  land 
with  house,  8  rooms,  and  all  outbuildings;  a 
lot  of  fruit  and  a  small  dairy  attached  to  same; 
would  rent  to  good  party;  full  particulars,  write 
JOHN  J.  SWARTZ,  Box  282,  Central  Isiip; 


lOULTRY  farm,  boarding-house,  for  sale;  56 
acres,  reasonable;  Orange  County,  N.  Y  •  for 
particulars,  OTTER,  1880  Palmetto  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  Phone  Hegeman  4106;  owner. 


FOR  SALE— Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.;  new  home,  all  improvements;  terms. 


BECAUSE  of  poor  health  will  sell  my  370-acre 
model  dairy  farm;  will  carry  40  cows  (equal¬ 
ly  adapted  to  beef  cattle) ;  nicely  located  in 
fertile  valley  Central  New  York;  hour’s  drive 
from  Syracuse;  a  great  produce  market;  mile 
from  milk  station  paying  highest  quotations; 
near  trunk  line  State  road,  open  during  Win¬ 
ter;  beautiful  12-room  stucco  house  with  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  100-ft.  basement  barn,  con¬ 
crete  floors,  feed  room  connecting,  three  silos; 
all  tillage  land,  gently  sloping,  economically 
worked  with  tractor;  100  acres  growing  tim¬ 
ber;  will  soon  pay  for  farm  at  only  $12,000, 
much  less  than  buildings  alone  cost;  $5,000 
down,  balance  your  own  terms;  immediate  pos¬ 
session;  act  quickly.  F.  E.  SAUNDERS,  Own¬ 
er,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  boarding-house  for  sale,  13  rooms; 

116-acre  farm,  70  acres  woodland;  near  towns, 
railroad  and  riverfront;  stock,  tools,  implements; 
particulars,  P.  O.  BOX  24,  Ilonesdule,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 175-acre  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
dairy  farm;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools;  $1,000  cash  necessary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Commercial  fruit  farm,  160  acres, 
fine  location;  priced  to  sell;  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  peaches  and  grapes.  O.  T.  MOORE, 
Owner,  Germatitown,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  practical  pouitryman  wants 
position  where  results  are  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


1 


^otes  From  Tidewater,  Vi 

Recent  unfavorable  weather  conditioi 
hve  retarded  farm  work  and  crops  tin 
ere  growing.  Preparation  and  plantii 
COrn  crop  ^as  keen  greatly  delaye 
yet  it  warm  weather  now  sets  in  no  har 
t J, 7  done  ?  in  fact,  it  will  be  mm 
tcer  tor  farmers,  as  it  has  been  too  co 
yway  for  planting  corn.  It  has  be< 
rainy  or  cool  ever  since  April  9  to  12. 
tlio  \  u’ay>  the  season  is  much  earlii 
v  a  ^rTa?  been  for  the  past  sever 
‘  bruit  trees  bloomed  at  least  tv 
neo,i?  earher  than  usual.  While  mo 
annUS  escaPed  the  severe  frosts,  tl 
0Lp‘eIrop  ln  most  sections  will  not  1 
7”  P?r  c,ent.  Considerable  darna) 
Dart  the  west  and  southwestei 

coiKid^.  ^tate.  Most  truck  crops  ai 

shinmenfi* *y  earlier  than  last  year,  ar 
ad<  strawberries,  cabbage,  sa 

in  1998  ’  uere  m"ch  larger  May  1  tha 

good  f *i"ay  an<*  Pasture  are  unusual 
gooa  tor  the  season. 

(Miv  1°^°°^  ^or  a  wheat  crop  is  fa 
in  excel waS  Xt  £a.me  through  the  Wint< 
lent  condition,  with  the  exceptic 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  farm 
work.  $50-$60  month,  room  and  board.  JOHN 
KUBEItNACH,  Millers  Road,  Hicksville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

WORKING  foreman  or  estate  manager  wants 
position  where  experience  and  ability  are  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  6554,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXECUTIVE  person  under  45  for  boys’  school, 
who  understands  laundry  work;  salary  $600 
per  year,  maintenance;  if  married,  husband, 
general  farmer  or  repair  man;  salary  $720  to 
$840.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  companion,  practical  nurse, 
capable  management,  full  responsibility,  con¬ 
scientious;  wholesome  foods;  traveled  extensive¬ 
ly,  excellent  references,  refined.  ADVERTISER 
6560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  wanted  to  drive  car,  take  care 
of  cow,  chickens,  chores,  lawn  and  make  him¬ 
self  useful  on  small  place;  to  board  one;  excel¬ 
lent  cottage,  electric  lights,  water,  etc.;  would 
like  wife  to  assist  occasionaly  at  household 
work ;  state  experience,  wages.  V.  J.  Me- 
QUADE,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  single,  middle-aged,  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience,  all  branches,  also  live  stock,  agricul¬ 
tural  school  education,  want  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  place.  KOHLER,  care 
Gnadig,  237  East  80th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Farina  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  1 

CARPENTER,  wages  $82  to  $90  per  month  and 
maintenance;  applicants  must  be  in  good 
physical  condition,  experienced  in  general  car¬ 
pentering  and  have  good  references;  apply  by 
letter  or  in  person  at  BROOKLYN  STATE  HOS¬ 
PITAL,  681  Clarkson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAI,E — Owner  retiring,  offers  old  estab¬ 
lished  hotel  and  lunch  room  business;  main 
road  Blue  Point  Section,  Long  Island;  terms; 
brokers  protected.  ADVERTISER  6475,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Elderly  man  for  general  farm  work, 
preferring  good  home  to  high  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Good  man  for  general  fanning  and 
help  with  milking;  state  wages.  RAYMOND 
DANGLER,  R.  D.  7,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Intelligent  nurse  maid  for  two  chil¬ 
dren;  wage  $40.  MRS.  PERCIVAL  WILDE, 
Sharon,  Conn. 

F’OR  SALE — Poultry  and  dairy  farm,  150  acres, 
most  beautiful  section  Eastern  Pennsylvania; 
profits  can  pay  off  place  in  couple  years.  WM. 
SEIDEL,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 8-room  house  with  cottage,  feed 
and  flour  mill;  large  pond,  good  fishing,  bath¬ 
ing  and  boating;  would  make  fine  club-house  or 
camp  site;  25  miles  south  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
HAMILTON,  601  West  9th  St.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY,  fine  quality  clover  Autumn  flower  blend 
$5  per  60  lbs.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE  cheap,  disc  harrow,  plow,  cultiva¬ 
tor,  spring-tooth  harrow,  horse  fork,  hay 
guide,  typewriter.  GRANT  WOLLABEIt,  Mo¬ 

hawk,  N.  Y. 


GUESTS  taken,  quiet  farm  home,  June  15  to 
October  15.  JULIUS  KIESEL,  Milford,  Pike 
Co.,  Pa. 


NURSE  desires  to  bring  lieultk  and  happiness 
to  frail  children;  healthful,  sanitary  camp, 
near  FYedericksbUrg,  Va.;  individual  care;  best 
references;  rates  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
6540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Used  potato  sprayer.  M.  KRIEGEL. 
It.  D.,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 


WANTED — Boarders,  convenient  farm  home, 
near  bus  lice,  nine  hours  from  New  York- 
picturesque  surroundings,  superlative  food  and 
hospitality;  correspondence  solicited.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor;  state  price  and 
make  of  machine.  Address  to  E.  J.  LEAMY 
44  FYanklin  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


•  v/.' 
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The  Maytag 
Has  a  Churn 
Attachment 

The  three-gallon  aluminum 
chum  sets  over  the  Maytag 
gyratator  post  and  is  operated 
by  the  same  power  that  runs 
the  washer.  A  valuable,  ex¬ 
clusive  Maytag  feature.  Ask 
about  it. 


p or  homes  uoith  electricity , 
the  Maytag  is  available  with 
electric  motor . 


Maytag  Radio 
Programs 

Boston-WBZ-A.  Chicago-KYW. 
Cincinnati-  WLW.  Cleveland  - 
WTAM.  Denver-KLZ.  Des 
Moines- WHO.  Detroit- WJ  R. 
Fort  Worth- WRAP.  Kansas  City- 
KMBC.  Los  A ngeles-KN X  .  Mil- 
waukee-WTM  J .  Minneapolis- 
WCCO.  Omaha-WOW.  Phila¬ 
delphia-  WCAU.  Pittsburgh- 
KDKA.  Portland-KGW .  St. 
Louis-KMOX.  Salt  Lake  City- 
KSL.  San  Francisco-  KFRC. 
Toronto-CFCA. 

Over  SO  stations  now  on  the  schedule'. 
Match  news  papers  for  date  and  hour , 


—An  Engine 
Worthy  of  the 

MAVTAG 


YEARS  before  any  other  washer  offered  in-built 
power  to  the  farm  wife,  Maytag  introduced  the 
Gasoline  Multi -Motor.  Success  always  brings 
imitators,  but  Maytag  still  remains  the  only  washer 
company  that  builds  its  own  engine  and  the  demand 
for  self-powered  May  tags  makes  The  Maytag  Com¬ 
pany  the  world’s  largest  producers  of  single-cylinder 
gasoline  engines. 


Fifteen  years’  development  have  brought  the 
Multi -Motor  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  It  is  a 
time-tested  product.  Only  the  finest  workmanship 
and  materials  enter  into  its  construction.  There  are 
only  four  moving  parts,  and  each  part  is  as  finely 
engineered  as  a  fine  automobile.  By  removing  only 
four  bolts,  this  compact,  simple  engine  is  inter¬ 
changeable  with  an  electric  motor. 

Compare  the  Maytag  with  other  washers.  Com¬ 
pare  the  Multi-Motor  with  other  engines.  You 
will,  doubtless,  decide  as  the  majority  of  other  farm 
homes  have  decided.  You  will  want  the  Maytag. 


FREE  for  a  Week’s  Washing 

Write  or  Telephone 
the  Nearest  Dealer 

Ask  for  a  trial  Maytag  washing.  If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don  t 
keep  it.  Deferred  payments  you’ll  never  miss. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton ,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Maytag  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N»  Z> 


liiaifdaGJIlummum  ZVcfahct, 
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IS  is  one  of  those  stories  that 
might  well  appear  in  that  curious 
little  magazine  with  the  title,  “Be¬ 
lieve  It  or  Not,”  for  the  life  of  the 
ox  botfly,  or  “warble”  fly  as  it  is 
often  called,  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
That  familiar  saying  “truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.” 


“Gadding  Cattle” 

I  have  stood  on  the  plains  of  Texas  watching  a 
quiet  herd  of  grazing  cattle,  and  have  seen  the  ani¬ 
mals  suddenly  raise  their  heads  high,  throw  their 
tails  over  their  backs  and  gallop  madly  away  to 
get  among  a  tangle  of  bush-like  growth.  Familiarity 
with  the  troubles  of  cattle  told  me  at  once,  the  secret 
of  the  herd’s  madness.  They  had  become  frenzied 
by  the  activities  of  the  “gadfly”  or  botfly,  and  were 
making  a  mad  stampede  for  the  chapparal  to  get 
away  from  their  tormentors;  yet  the  botfly  can 
neither  bite  nor  sting,  but  it  does  have  the  habit 
of  darting  swiftly  toward  a  grazing  animal  and 
quickly  attaching  its  eggs  to  hairs  more  often  on  the 
bind  legs,  particularly  on  the  heels.  When  the  fly 
first  deposits  an  egg  perhaps  the  cow  only  shakes 
its  leg  or  kicks  backward,  but  when  the  fly  re¬ 
turns  with  quick  darting  movements  the  cow  starts 
walking  away;  the  fly  pursues  its  victim  and  the 
animal  becomes  nervous  and  frightened  at  the  per¬ 
sistent  buzzing  swoops  of  the  fly,  and  finally  breaks 
into  a  mad  stampede  in  a  frenzied  attempt  to  get 
away  from  its  persecutor.  One  frightened  animal 
may  stampede  the  whole  herd  and  this  “gadding” 
brought  about  by  the  fly  through  its  method  of  egg 
laying  certainly  retards  the  development  of  beef 
cattle  and  lessens  the  flow  of  milk  in  the  case  of 
milk  cows. 


Death  “Shock”  or  Anaphylaxis 

It  would  probably  look  rather  foolish  to  some  of 
us  to  see  a  man  cutting  up  into  small  pieces  some 
of  the  grubs  which  he  had  squeezed  out  of  the  back 
of  a  cow,  putting  the  juice  from  these  slices  into  a 
salt  solution  and  then  injecting  the  extract  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  heifer.  Only  a  man  with  a  lively 
imagination  would  perform  such  an  experiment,  but 
as  it  turned  out  the  performance  revealed  some  very 
important  knowledge  concerning  the  grubs  and  their 
possible  effect  on  cattle. 

In  the  first  experiment  of  this  kind,  the  breath¬ 
ing  of  the  heifer  into  whose  blood  the  juice  had  been 
injected,  quickly  became  labored,  the  tongue  pro¬ 
truded,  saliva  ran  from  the  mouth,  and  after  a  few 
convulsive  struggles  the  animal  fell  down  dead  all 
within  a  period  of  less  than  five  minutes.  Succeed¬ 
ing  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  gave  similar  re¬ 
sults,  the  seriousness  of  the  shock  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  extract  injected  into  the  blood.  Thus 
the  fact  was  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
grubs  of  the  botfly  contain  some  substance  in  their 
bodies  which,  when  injected  into  the  circulation  of 
a  cow,  will  cause  an  almost  immediate  and  some¬ 
times  terriffic  shock,  known  as  anaphylaxis,  ending 
in  death  if  the  dose  is  sufficient  in  amount. 

Someone  asks,  “What  is  the  use  of  this  bit  of 
knowledge  anyhow-?”  The  answer  is  fairly  clear  to 
us  now.  The  veterinarian  who  performed  the  ex¬ 
periments  suspected  that  the  grubs  at  times,  in  a 
way  he  did  not  understand,  caused  serious  injury  to 
their  host.  He  had  seen  heifers  in  similar  convul¬ 
sions  without  knowing  the  cause.  He  recalled  one 
case  in  particular  in  which  he  had  been  called  for 
consultation  over  the  death  of  a  heifer  which  had 
died  suddenly  in  convulsions,  after  the  owner  in  a 
fit  of  temper  had  beaten  the  animal  over  the  back 
with  a  board.  His  experiments  explained  the  death 
of  the  cow  and  convinced  him  that  when  the  grubs 
along  the  back  of  a  cow  get  crushed  in  some  way 
there  is  danger  of  the  juices  entering  the  cii*culation 
and  causing  a  severe  shock,  perhaps  death.  Further¬ 
more,  it  seems  apparent,  that  the  grubs  now  and  then 
become  crushed  accidentally  with  serious  results.  To 
be  sure,  such  instances  are  rare  in  nature,  but  in 
the  light  of  the  experiments  mentioned  one  should 
lake  care  not  to  crush  the  grubs  while  they  are  rest¬ 
ing  beneath  the  skin  of  the  animal. 


The  Remarkable  Life  History  of  the  Botfly 

The  common  botfly  which  infests  cattle  has  a 
very  remarkable  life  history.  The  flies  appear  in 
Spring  and  glue  their  whitish  eggs  firmly  to  the 
hairs  of  the  cow,  more  commonly  on  the  hind  legs 
and  heels,  or  on  the  flanks  and  belly  and  occasion¬ 
ally  along  the  side  of  the  body  low  down,  but  not 


phy  of  the 
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along  the  back.  When  the  eggs  hatch  the  tiny 
grubs  burrow  through  the  skin  of  the  cow  at  the 
point  where  the  eggs  are  attached.  Often  there  is 
considerable  irritation  produced  on  the  hind  legs 
of  a  cow-  w-here  many  of  these  grubs  bore  through 
the  skin.  After  the  grubs  get  through  the  skin, 
strange  to  say,  they  do  not  seem  to  burrow  upward 
under  the  hide  toward  the  back  but  they  appear  to 
travel  beneath  the  skin  along  the  sides  of  the  body 
toward  the  head  of  the  cowr  until  they  reach  the 
gullet  in  the  neck.  They  then  work  down  in  the 
tissues  of  the  gullet  to  the  diaphram,  thence  up  the 
ribs  of  the  animal  to  their  resting  places  beneath 
the  skin  along  the  back.  Sometimes  the  grubs  enter 
the  spinal  canal  in  the  backbone  before  they  come 
to  rest.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  account  of 
the  travels  of  the  grubs  that  they  keep  inside  of  the 
body  of  the  animal  after  they  reach  the  gullet  and 
take  a  long,  circuitous  route  to  reach  the  back  in¬ 
stead  of  going  directly  up  the  sides  of  the  body  to 


The  Ox  Botfly  ( Hypoderma  lineata).  Fig.  352 


their  resting  places  along  each  side  of  the  back¬ 
bone.  Long,  laborious  studies  of  the  flies,  the  eggs, 
the  grub  and  of  infested  cattle  have  established  be¬ 
yond  question  the  facts  as  stated. 

In  New  York  State  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  heels 
and  hind  legs  of  the  cow  mostly  during  May  and 
June.  The  grubs  begin  to  reach  the  gullet  in  the 
latter  half  of  July,  and  sometime  in  February  and 
March  they  appear  in  their  places  along  the  back, 
having  traveled  all  the  way  down  the  walls  of  the 
gullet,  along  the  diaphram  and  up  the  ribs.  Each 
one  of  the  grubs  causes  a  swelling  or  “warble”  to 
form  around  itself.  It  makes  an  opening  through 
the  skin  for  obtaining  air  and  by  the  latter  part  of 
March  or  early  April  the  first  grubs  have  become 
full  grown.  When  mature  each  one  wriggles  out 


The  crosses  show  ichere  the  botfly  lays  its  eggs — 
none  is  laid  on  the  hack.  Fig.  353 


through  the  hole  in  the  skin,  drops  to  the  ground 
and  there  changes  to  a  brown  object  which  after  a 
period  of  30  to  40  days  transforms  to  the  botfly 
ready  within  a  short  time  to  deposit  fresh  eggs  on 
the  cow.  Thus  the  life  history  of  the  fly  occupies 
just  about  one  year. 

Control 

In  considering  the  habits  and  life  history  of  this 
botfly,  heelfly,  or  warblefly  as  it  is  variously  called, 
one  begins  to  realize  the  several  ways  in  which  it 
affects  its  host  to  an  injurious  degree.  In  the  first 
place,  the  flies  in  laying  their  eggs  often  “gad”  the 
cattle.  In  the  second  place,  the  tiny  grubs,  when 
they  bore  into  the  skin  on  the  thigh  or  leg  often 
cause  a  rash  which  worries  and  pains  the  cow.  In 
the  third  place,  the  wanderings  of  the  grubs  be¬ 
neath  the  skin,  down  the  gullet  and  sometimes  into 


Ox  Botfly 


the  spinal  canal  certainly  cause  some  irritation  and 
perhaps  distress,  no  one  knows  how  much.  In  the 
fourth  place,  the  presence  of  the  grubs  beneath  the 
skin  along  the  back  causes  irritation  and  probably 
pain.  And  finally,  the  openings  through  the  skin 
reduce  the  value  of  the  hide  of  a  slaughtered  ani¬ 
mal  because  the  holes  are  in  the  best  part  of  the 
leather.  It  then  behooves  the  owner  of  milk  cows 
or  beef  cattle  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  control 
these  pests. 

There  is  no  feasible  method  of  destroying  the  flies 
or  their  eggs,  and  it  should  now  be  plain  to  every¬ 
one,  that  there  can  be  no  use  in  smearing  oil  or 
grease  or  other  substances  along  each  side  of  the 
backbone  to  prevent  the  flies  from  laying  their  eggs 
because  they  do  not  lay  eggs  on  the  back  of  a  cow. 
The  only  way  to  fight  this  pest,  as  pointed  out  by 
Bishopp,  Laake  and  others,  is  to  direct  the  efforts 
of  control  to  the  grubs  after  they  reach  the  back  of 
the  animal. 

The  grubs  can  be  squeezed  out,  about  as  soon  as 
they  are  noticed  under  the  skin,  even  though  they 
are  not  grown.  The  scab  around  the  hole  in  the 
“warble”  should  be  removed  first  and  then  the  grub 
can  be  pressed  out  with  the  fingers.  The  grubs  are 
not  removed  as  easily  from  some  breeds  of  cattle  as 
from  others,  nor  from  poor  cows  as  easily  as  from 
those  in  better  flesh. 

Another  method  of  killing  the  grub  is  to  use 
an  ointment  consisting  of  iodoform  one  part,  and 
petrolatum  (“Vaseline”)  five  parts.  This  ointment 
is  applied  to  the  swelling  along  the  back  with  the 
fingers  taking  care  to  press  some  of  it  into  the  open¬ 
ings  in  the  “warbles.” 

An  ointment  made  of  derris  one  part,  and  petro¬ 
latum  10  parts,  used  in  the  same  way  has  also  given 
excellent  results.  The  derris  is  not  as  easy  to  pro¬ 
cure  as  the  iodoform. 

Any  treatment  of  the  grubs  by  a  single  dairyman 
may  not  avail  much  if  the  neighboring  cattle  are  not 
also  treated.  For  the  most  successful  results  every 
cattle  owner  in  a  neighborhood  should  join  in  the 
work — it  should  be  a  community  effort.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  owner  happens  to  be  isolated  from 
other  farms  and  herds  he  can  almost  free  his  cattle 
from  the  grubs  by  a  systematic  treatment  during 
two  or  three  successive  Springs. 


The  Autobiography  of  Mr.  Crow 

By  Ernest  M.  Mills — U.  S.  Biological  Survey 

I  AM  Mr.  Crow,  generally  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  birds  about'  farms.  I  suppose 
that  there  are  some  farmers  so  disgusted  with  me 
that  they  wish  to  exterminate  all  crows.  If  they 
only  knew  it,  I  make  up  for  the  damage  I  cause  by 
warring  on  insect  pests.  About  one-fifth  of  my 
yearly  food  consists  of  insects,  such  as  grasshoppers, 
caterpillars  and  white  grubs,  the  remaining  four- 
fifths  being  made  up  of  vegetable  matter,  about  one- 
half  of  which  is  said  to  be  corn. 

My  favorite  food  is  corn,  particularly  sprouting 
corn,  although  corn  in  any  stage  of  growth  suits 
my  taste.  Farmers,  of  course,  do  not  like  us  to  pull 
up  their  carefully  planted  crops.  Next  to  corn,  I 
like  wheat  and  other  small  grains,  and  the  water¬ 
melons  in  the  South  are  simply  delicious.  I  relish 
ripe  apples,  too,  and  it  is  possible  for  me  to  select 
the  very  best  ones  from  the  tops  of  trees.  We  crows 
have  made  a  bad  reputation  for  ourselves  through 
our  depredations  on  poultry.  When  raising  my 
young  during  the  Spring,  I  like  to  feed  them  young 
chicks  and  eggs,  and  fortunately  for  me  the  young 
chicks  are  available  at  just  this  time. 

Speaking  of  baby  crows,  perhaps  you  would  enjoy 
hearing  about  the  raising  of  a  crow  family.  F°r 
the  nest  site  a  tall  tree,  preferably  a  pine,  oak  or 
elm  located  in  a  partially  wooded  area,  is  chosen. 
The  nest  is  constructed  at  a  height  of  from  20  to  00 
feet,  of  dry  branches,  and  is  limed  with  soft,  fine  ma¬ 
terial.  The  eggs  are  bluish  with  olive-green  spots. 
From  three  to  seven  young  are  hatched  each  year, 
early  in  the  Spring.  The  nestlings  are  cared  for  un¬ 
til  they  are  about  three  weeks  old,  fed  and  taught 
the  ways  of  a  good  crow.  Later  in  the  year  we  may 
organize  ourselves  into  family  parties  or  small 
flocks.  During  the  cold  months  from  October  to 
March  we  migrate  southward  to  areas  ranging  from 
Connecticut  and  Iowa  to  Virginia  and  Oklahoma.  In 
these  areas  we  quite  often  find  plenty  of  food,  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  crops  left  in  the  fields. 

Farmers  are  trying  various  methods  to  keep  us 
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„.;,y  from  cornfields  and  poultry  yards.  Sometimes 
,,  scarecrow  fools  me  into  thinking  that  a  man  is  in 
the  field.  I  do  not  like  strands  of  cord  stretched 
across  poultry  yards.  These  are  generally  placed 
at  intervals  at  a  height  of  from  six  to  eight  feet 
from  the  ground.  Other  frightening  devices  are 
j.eing  used  by  farmers,  but  I  quite  often  find  them 
harmless  after  a  day  or  two. 

When  farmers  wish  to  prevent  me  from  pulling 
ul,  their  seed  corn,  they  place  coal  tar,  or  some 
preparation  containing  coal  tar,  on  the  corn  before 
planting  it.  The  coal  tar  is  used  in  the  proportion 
of  a  tablespoon  to  half  a  bushel  of  grain,  the  grain 
having  been  previously  heated  by  the  application  of 
hot  water,  and  then  drained.  When  dry,  the  corn 
is  used  in  the  planter.  Coal  tar  being  a  very  ill- 
smelling  and  foul-tasting  product,  I  can  detect  the 
smallest  amount  of  it  on  a  kernel.  Some  farmers 
try  other  deterrents  on  their  seed,  but  the  laugh 
way  be  on  them,  for  the  seed  may  never  come  up 
because  the  germination  has  been  affected,  or  if 
the  seeds  finally  germinate,  the  soil  may  have 
absorbed  all  of  the  repellent  and  I  will  then  relish 
the  corn. 

Steel  traps  baited  with  hens’  eggs  have  been  the 
snare  for  some  of  our  numbers.  The  farmers  may 
then  hang  one  of  the  dead  trapped  birds  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  as  an  object  lesson  to  us.  Here  again, 
when  I  see  such  methods  practiced,  I  move  to  other 
cornfields. 

Other  farmers  feed  us  softened  corn  scattered  on 
the  ground  about  the  field.  After  we  get  used  to 
eating  this  corn  they  add  poison  to  it. 

It;  surely  throws  a  big  scare  into  us 
after  several  of  our  pals  die  of  the 
poison,  and  we  lose  no  time  in  leaving 
that  area  and  are  careful  to  avoid  it 
afterwards.  They  generally  use  strych¬ 
nine  as  a  poison,  soaking  the  corn  in 
a  strong  solution  of  it.  It.  sure  does 
kill  quickly.  The  best  informed  farm¬ 
ers  prepare  poisoned  grain  by  using 
one  ounce  of  strychnine,  one  ounce  of 
soda,  two  tablespoons  of  starch,  and 
1 1.>  pints  of  water  which  they  cook  to 
make  a  thin  paste,  and  then  apply  it 
to  •_*()  quarts  of  grain.  When  the  grain 
is  thus  treated,  it  requires  quite  a 
little  time  for  the  poisoned  paste  to 
wash  off. 

I  detest  shotguns  and  rifles.  These 
farmers  are  a  deceptive  lot!  I  have 
>eeu  them  put  up  a  mounted  owl  on  a 
post,  then  make  a  fake  crow  call,  and 
expect  us  to  go  over  to  see  what  it  is 
all  about.  Sometimes  some  of  us  are 
foolish  enough  to  venture  over.  Then 
from  the  nearby  bushes  comes  a  shot, 
and  if  the  farmer  is  a  marksman,  it 
means  dead  Mr.  Crow. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  published  a  bulletin 
on  “The  Crow  in  its  Relation  to  Agriculture,  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  Rodent  Control  Office,  Pernald 
Hall,  Amherst,  Mass.  1  suppose  that  I  should  not 
tell  you  about  this  source  of  information  on  the 
best  methods  of  getting  rid  of  us,  but  the  bulletin 
also  gives  details  of  our  beneficial  food  habits. 


year  and  have  netted  their  owner  20  cents  per  pound 
on  the  farm.  They  are  born  during  November  and 
December,  and  have  made  a  daily  gain  of  *4  of  a 
pound  per  lamb. 

The  lambs  born  during  March  and  April  have  not 
done  so  well  when  on  pasture,  due  to  internal  para¬ 
sites,  but  when  these  Spring  lambs  are  kept  in  the 
barn  during  the  Summer  they  make  as  good  gains 
as  the  Winter  lambs.  The  Purdue  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  results  show  that  lambs  kept  in  the  barn  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer,  the  ewes  being  grazed  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  make  more  rapid  gains  than  lambs 
whose  mothers  are  fed  corn,  oats  and  Alfalfa  hay. 
In  other  words,  the  grazing  on  green  pastures  dur¬ 
ing  Spring  and  Summer  stimulates  the  milk  flow’  in 
the  ewes  more  than  corn,  oats  and  Alfalfa  hay. 

Mr.  Rupel’s  feeds  for  ewes  and  lambs  are  grown 
on  his  farm.  The  grain  mixture  in  Winter  for  ewes 
and  lambs,  consists  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats. 
The  roughage  is  Alfalfa  hay.  The  lambs  have  access 
to  both  grain  and  hay  in  the  several  lamb  creeps 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  barn.  If  the  lambs 
fail  to  clean  up  the  feed  given  them  during  the  day 
cir  night,  the  creeps  are  so  constructed  that  the  ewes 
can  be  turned  in  daily  to  clean  up  any  feed  the 
lambs  may  leave.  The  lambs  get  all  the  grain  they 
will  clean  up.  During  the  suckling  period  in  Win¬ 
ter  the  ewes  are  given  1*4  pounds  of  the  mixture  of 
corn  and  oats  and  all  the  Alfalfa  hay  they  will 
readily  clean  up.  Clean,  fresh  water  is ‘available  for 
both  ewes  and  lambs,  and  both  have  access  to  a  salt 
mixture  located  in  self-feeders  about  the  barn. 


of  his  ewes  in  lamb  that  are  offered  for  service 
during  the  Summer  months.  The  ewe  lambs  from 
this  cross  w’ould  make  great  breeding  ewes,  but 
under  present  conditions  it  does  not  pay  to  keep 
them. 

Before  the  lambs  are  three  weeks  old,  all  art- 
docked  and  all  males  castrated.  No  lamb  has  ever 
been  lost  as  a  result  of  these  operations.  Mr.  Rupel 
says  that  there  are  lots  of  things  about  Fall  lambs 
that  he  likes.  They  are  alwrays  thrifty  and  strong 
and,  with  a  fewr  exceptions,  do  exceedingly  well  in 
the  feed  lot.  The  weather  for  lambing  ewes  before 
Christmas  is  really  more  favorable  than  at  any  time 
during  the  first  tw’o  months  after  Christmas. 

The  use  of  home-grown  feeds  in  maintaining  ewes 
and  growing  and  fattening  lambs  has  been  one  of 
the  real  contributing  factors  in  the  success  of  Mr. 
Rupel’s  sheep  business.  The  use  of  Alfalfa  hay  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  thrift 
and  health.  There  is  no  question  but  what  a  legume 
hay  is  highly  desirable  and  almost  necessary  in  a 
ration  for  sheep  during  the  Winter.  Many  troubles 
are  eliminated  during  the  Winter  where  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  legume  hay  is  fed  to  sheep. 
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Producing  Easter  Lambs 

By  Claude  Harper 

AN  INDIANA  farmer  has  about  convinced  him¬ 
self  that  his  lambs  should  not  leave  the  barn 
from  the  time  they  are  born  until  they  go  to  mar¬ 
ket,  Winter  or  Summer.  I  refer  to  Ezra  E.  Rupel, 
in  Jay  Co.,  Ind.  He  says,  “It‘s  all  right  to  keep 
cues  on  pasture,  but  the  problem  of  stomach  worms 
and  intestinal  parasites  in  a  flock  the  size  I  main¬ 
tain  is  most  easily  solved  by  keeping  the  lambs  off 
pasture.  When  the  ewes  fail  to  lamb  in  November 
and  December,  I  breed  them  to  drop  lambs  in  March 
and  April.  During  the  past  three  years  I  have  mar¬ 
keted  around  200  lambs  prior  to  Easter  and  200  to 
-•">0  in  the  Fall.” 

Prior  to  1921  Mr.  Rupel  was  primarily  a  cattle 
feeder,  following  the  profitable  practices  of  his 
father.  When  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  cattle  mar¬ 
ket  in  that  year,  he  purchased  a  few  native  ewes. 
The  next  year  in  Ohio  he  bought  a  single  deck  of 
125  good-quality  grade  Delaine  ewes.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  with  these  sheep,  his  father  remarked,  “Ezra, 
you  are  surely  in  the  sheep  business  now.”  Today 
he  keeps  400  to  450  ewes  on  a  400-acre  farm,  still 
feeds  some  cattle,  and  produces  some  pork  as  well. 

Ezra  Rupel  is  one  of  the  large  sheep  producers  in 
Indiana.  For  three  years  he  has  sold  the  largest 
cumber  of  Easter  lambs  that  have  left  one  farm  in 
‘be  State,  They  have  averaged  around  60  lbs.  each 


Tiro  hundred  and  forty  head  of  Delaine  ewes  and  their  Dorset-Delaine  cross-bred 
lambs  on  the  farm  of  Ezra  E.  Rupel,  Indiana.  The  lambs  were  born  in  N  ovember 
and  December,  and  neither  the  lambs  nor  their  mothers  ivere  out,  of  the  barn  since 
that  time  until  the  first  of  April  when  this  picture  was  taken.  The  lambs  ivere  fed 
corn,  oats  and  Alfalfa  hay  in  a  creep  in  addition  to  their  mothers'’  milk,  and  were 
marketed  early  in  April  at  an  average  weight  of  63  pounds  and  brought  20  cents  per 
pound.  The  ewes  were  fed  a  pound  and  a  half  of  corn  and  oats  daily  and  all  the 

Alfalfa  hay  they  would  eat. 


The  ewes  eat  corn  the  entire  year.  After  the 
lambs  are  sold  and  the  milk  flow  stopped,  the  ewes 
are  given  pasture,  and  an  ear  of  corn  goes  to  each 
ewe  daily.  Recently  in  walking  over  the  pasture,  a 
member  of  our  party  who  had  observed  corncobs 
widely  scattered  over  the  bluegrass  remarked,  “Mr. 
Rupel,  do  you  feed  hogs  here?”  “No,  this  is  where 
I  feed  my  ewes  corn.  An  ear  a  day  will  pay.”  The 
old  idea  that  sheep  and  lambs  need  little  feed  and 
no  care  has  no  place  in  Mr.  Rupel’s  program. 

Few  men  realize  the  many  difficulties  encountered 
in  bringing  the  lambs  to  a  good  market  weight  and 
a  high  finish.  The  selection  of  the  ewes,  the  sires, 
getting  the  ewes  to  breed  early,  saving  the  new-born 
lambs,  starting  them  on  feed,  utilizing  disease  con¬ 


trol  measures,  and  regular  and  careful  feeding 
throughout  the  entire  period  the  lambs  are  on  the 
farm  are  a  few  of  the  important  problems  that  a 
sheepman  must  face.  Some  unusual  situation  may 
arise  and  wreck  the  whole  program.  To  walk  among 
the  lambs  when  they  are  about  ready  for  market 
and  listen  to  Mr.  Rupel  tell  about  this  lamb  and  that 
ewe,  as  he  leisurely  sits  on  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
feed  troughs,  may  be  like  a  dream,  as  he  figures  20c 
a  pound  for  the  Easter  lambs  and  10  lbs.  of  wool 
from  every  ewe ;  but  as  Mr.  Rupel  remarks,  “I  like 
to  look  after  these  details  when  there  is  a  profit  in 
Ihe  business.” 

For  the  past  seven  years  he  has  used  grade 
Delaine  ewes.  For  three  years  he  has  used  Dorset 
rams.  This  cross  has  given  him  the  best  results 
because  the  lambs  are  uniform,  growthy  and  active 
feeders.  There  are  some  other  standard  crosses  that 
he  wants  to  make  with  sheep  in  the  production  of 
market  lambs ;  but,  so  far,  the  opportunity  has  not 
presented  itself.  Mr.  Rupel  gets  50  to  70  per  cent 


Memory  in  Animals 

IN  DRIVING  a  flock  of  sheep  from  one  farm  to  an¬ 
other,  there  is  a  small  field  of  about  two  acres 
which  has  only  two  strands  of  barbed  wire  around 
it  for  a  fence.  The  wires  are  high  enough  from  the 
ground  to  permit  sheep  to  pass  under  and  get  into 
this  small  field,  which  at  first  had  fine 
clover  in  it  about  four  inches  high.  The 
first  time  this  flock  of  sheep  passed 
this  small  field  the  clover  was  prime 
for  sheep.  They  ran  under  tin-  wires, 
and  before  I  could  get  them  out,  had 
eaten  enough  to  stir  up  their  appetites 
for  more  of  the  same  kind  of  feed,  for 
sheep  are  passionately  fond  of  clover. 
Every  year  as  I  drive  these  sheep  from 
the  one  farm  to  the  other  they  remem¬ 
ber  this  and  when  they  come  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  once  clover 
field  they  start  off  at  full  run  for  the 
field. 

I  have  a  fine  driving  mare  now  that 
is  scared  at  anything  new  by  the  road¬ 
side.  Some  time  past  a  tree  was  cut 
by  the  road  and  the  wood  set  along 
the  fence.  1  could  hardly  get  my  horse 
to  pass  this  wood.  One  day  the  wood 
was  taken  away,  yet  the  horse  was 
scared  at  the  place,  remembering  the 
wood. 

The  most  astonishing  thing  in'  my 
experience  with  reason  in  animals  was 
a  mare  I  used  to  own.  I  have  seen  the 
famous  educated  horse  Trixy  do  some 
great  acts,  but  she  was  taught  lessons 
daily,  and  often  a  dozen  times  each 
day,  until  what  she  did  was  second  nature  to  her. 
Furthermore  her  owner  used  a  whip  to  have  her 
perform  and  after  each  performance  she  was  given 
a  light  feed  as  a  reward.  But  my  horse  was  self- 
educated  and  in  fact  I  tried  to  prevent  her  from 

doing  what  she  did  so  that  I  could  keep  her  in 

proper  bounds.  She  was  my  driving  mare,  used  on 
long  trips.  On  returning  home  I  drove  her  in  a 
yard  where  my  buggy  house  was.  My  children 

would  open  the  gate  and  then  close  it  after  I  drove 
into  the  yard.  After  unhitching  the  animal  from 
the  buggy  as  I  turned  her  loose,  she  would  run  to 
the  gate,  lift  up  the  hook  latch,  then  take  her  nose 
and  give  the  gate  a  hard  push  and  then  run  out 
before  the  gate  had  time  to  swing  back  again. 

Then  she  would  run  to  the  creek,  drink,  go  to  the 
barnyard  gate,  and  with  her  teeth  lift  the  chain 
off  the  iron  pin,  push  the  gate  open  with  her  nose, 
and  run  to  the  stable  door.  The  door  to  the  stable 
had  a  wooden  slide  with  a  pin  to  push  it  back  out 
of  the  slot.  She  would  take  the  wooden  pin  in  her 
teeth,  push  it  back  out  of  the  slot,  and  pull  the 
door  out  towards  her  and  open  it  and  go  in  tin- 
stable  and  into  her  stall.  A  few  times  she  stripped 
her  halter  in  the  night,  opened  the  door,  went 
around  the  stable,  opened  the  door  in  which  several 
colts  were  not  tied  and  let  them  out.  Then  she 
went  to  the  gate  at  the  road,  opened  it,  and  out  in 
the  road  all  of  them  went. 

I  tried  to  prevent  her  from  opening  the  barnyard 
gate  b.v  putting  another  latch  on  a  big  wooden  lift, 
but  she  soon  saw  us  open  the  gate  and  after  that 
she  could  open  it  as  easily  as  I.  Then  1  bought  a 
patent  latch  with  a  hard  clamp  at  the  top  of  the 
gate.  This  puzzled  her  for  about  a  week,  but  she 
soon  learned  to  push  the  clamp  together  with  her 
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nose,  then  bear  against  the  gate  and  push  it  open 
as  easily  as  any  of  us  could.  I  was  compelled  to 
drive  all  the  pins  out  of  the  doors  and  put  a  chain 
around  the  gate  with  a  hook  on  it  to  keep  her 
where  I  desired. 

I  want  to  add  one  more  extraordinary  thing  about 
animals  in  my  observations.  This  was  a  cat  that 
we  had  which  I  prized  more  highly  than  any  we  ever 
possessed.  She  got  too  smart  and  ate  young  chicks 
so  we  had  her  killed.  This  cat  could  open  the  kitch¬ 
en  door  inside  or  out  and  come  in  when  dinner  was 
ready.  The  door  latch  was  one  with  a  hard  clamp 
and  thumb  latch.  The  cat  learned  to  jump  up  and 
catch  her  one  paw  by  the  hand  piece,  and  with  the 
other  pull  down  the  latch,  at  the  same  time  putting 
a  hind  foot  on  the  door  jamb,  pushing  the  door 
open.  When  she  heard  us  at  dinner  she  would  open 
the  door  and  come  in  and  then  claw  at  our  clothing 
for  something  to  eat.  I  saw  this  cat 
dreaming  one  day.  She  was  asleep 
behind  the  stove  and  unconsciously 
my  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  for  some 
time  as  I  was  meditating  about  other 
ihings.  All  at  once  the  cat  sprang  up, 
jumped  at  an  imaginary  mouse, 
clamped  her  paws  together  and  then 
closely  examined  them  to  see  if  she 
did  not  have  the  mouse.  Then  when 
she  discovered  it  was  not  in  her  paws 
she  looked  about  to  see  if  it  had  got¬ 
ten  away.  Seeing  that  she  was  mis¬ 
taken  she  went  back  and  lay  down  to 
sleep  again.  geo.  a.  copp. 

Virginia. 


than  1  per  cent  it  proves  the  worth  of  New  England 
farms  for  the  sheep  business.  No  western  ranch 
can  show  any  like  results.  No  lambs  are  killed  at 
this  farm,  but  all  not  sold  as  breeders,  are  held  un¬ 
til  nearly  or  quite  one  year  old,  when,  generously 
fed,  they  sell  at  top  prices,  bringing  from  $12  ot  $18 
in  our  markets.  Although  the  farms  in  that  locali¬ 
ty  are  covered  with  orange  hawkweed  or  king  devil 
weed  not  a  spear  can  be  found  on  this  farm  as  the 
sheep  will  leave  good  hay  to  get  a  bite  of  this  pest. 

The  going  out  of  the  sheep  on  eastern  farms  has 
been  followed  by  loss  of  good  feed  in  the  pastures, 
and  nothing  will  so  quickly  solve  the  problem  of 
future  stock  feeding  as  an  increase  of  the  flocks. 
Every  farm  might  carry  a  small  flock  with  x>r<>ht 
to  the  owner,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  meat 
product  selling  at  less  prices  than  at  the  present, 
while  there  is  every  indication  of  increased  demand. 


A  Great  Object  Lesson 

THERE  are  some  men  who,  as  they 
grow  old,  grow  young,  and  when 
such  are  met,  we  realize  that  the 
world  moves.  I  have  known  young 
men  of  25  marked  with  the  stamp  of 
old  age,  simply  because  they  let  their 
thinker  go  to  sleep,  while  others,  creep¬ 
ing  close  to  fourscore,  see  visions  of 
better  things  and  give  time  and  labor 
to  make  these  a  reality  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  may  come  after  them.  It 
seems  sometimes  as  though  we  are 
prone  to  overlook  the  good  lessons  in 
text  and  address,  but  somehow  the 
object  lesson,  carrying  evidence  of  re¬ 
sults  beyond  the  common,  does  finally 
get  a  foothold  and  progress  follows. 

If  we  open  our  eyes  and  look  about 
we  will  see  many  more  valuable  hints 
than  we  now  realize. 

There's  a  young  man  in  Maine  who 
more  than  50  years  ago  started  to 
build  up  a  business  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fertilizer.  Scientists  scoffed 
at  some  of  liis  formulas  declaring  them 
worthless,  but  the  farmers  found  in 
them  the  open  door  to  immense  grass 
crops  and  rebuilt  meadows.  As  time 
passed  and  death  or  age  or  misfor¬ 
tune  caused  men  on  the  farms  in  his 
native  town  to  sell,  this  man  came  in¬ 
to  possession  of  a  number,  and  here 
began  another  object  lesson  which  soon 
filled  all  the  barns  and  made  those 
farms,  more  or  less  unproductive,  a 
source  of  good  income  to  their  owner. 

When  the  autos  checked  the  hay  trade, 
this  man  surrendered  his  life-long 
business  and  set  himself  to  another 
task,  the  consumption  of  these  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  of  choice  hay.  Today  we  have  at 
Long  Branch  Farms,  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  the  largest 
sheep  ranch  to  be  found  in  all  the  East.  At  the 
present,  W.  B.  Kendall,  the  owner,  has  more  than 
1,000  sheep  of  several  breeds,  but  chiefly  Cheviots. 
Without  question  here  is  the  most  valuable  object 
lesson  for  eastern  farmers,  not  alone  because  of  the 
character  of  the  sheep  or  size  of  the  flocks,  but  es¬ 
pecially  the  methods  of  conducting  the  business. 
Evidently  the  fertilizer  problem  still  lingers  for  spe¬ 
cial  attention  lias  been  given  to  care  and  treatment 
id  the  dressing.  Mr.  Kendall  finds  that  in  our  long 
Winter  100  sheep  will  produce  10  tons  of  dressing, 
and,  working  this  over  for  two  years  and  grinding 
fine  increased  value  is  insured.  If  100  sheep  will 
produce  10  tons  of  this  fertilizer,  there  is  profit  in 
the  sheep  business  far  beyond  average  figures. 

Once  a  year,  the  farmers  of  New  England  are  in¬ 
vited  to  Long  Branch  Farms  for  a  day,  to  inspect 
the  farms,  study  the  methods  and  see  the  sheep, 
and  this  gives  an  opportunity  for  those,  so  fearful 
of  dogs  or  something  else,  to  see  for  themselves. 
When  with  such  numbers  the  annual  loss  in  less 


it  far  out  of  the  ordinary  in  beauty.  There  is  a  b in¬ 
take  and  bath-houses  where  all  may  go  free  of  am 
charge— and  maybe  the  people  don’t  use  it  on  picnic 
days!  That  Wyman  Park  and  the  Summer  doings 
there,  is  another  story  to  itself. 

Too  much  rain  about  here  has  put  the  farmers 
behind  quite  a  bit.  Many  fields  harrowed  ready  for 
the  corn  planter  are  today  (May  14)  standing  under 
lakes  of  water,  due  to  a  three-day  rain.  This  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  prairie  country.  Oats  are  growing  very 
slowly  and  look  none  too  good.  There  are  some  few 
good  stands  of  Winter  wheat.  A  few  days  ago  it 
quit  raining  so  that  farmers  could  get  into  the  fields. 
Many  kept  the  dirt  rolling  by  running  tractors  day 
and  night. 

Gardens  are  coming  slowly  because  of  cool  days 
and  not  enough  sunshine.  There  were  no  bad 
freezes  here  to  destroy  fruit  and  even  apricot  trees 
are  loaded,  first  time  in  many  years. 
The  peaches  and  plums  are  in  evidence, 
too.  Strawberries  seem  to  like  the 
rain  and  will  soon  be  ripening. 

We  read  often  about  “races  against 
death"  where  no  one  nor  anything 
finishes  the  race  except  death  it¬ 
self.  Here  is  the  real  story  of  a  recent 
race  and  who  finished  dead :  A  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer  noticed  a  crow  flying 
fast  and  low,  making  short  dives  at  a 
fox  squirrel  running  across  his  feed 
lot  and  headed  for  a  sapling.  The 
squirrel  ■was  all  eyes  for  the  tree  but 
the  crow  evidently  was  not.  The  squir¬ 
rel  reached  the  tree  and  whisked  to 
the  opposite  side  in  safety  but  the 
crow’s  air  brakes  failed ;  he  hit  the  tree 
head  on  at  full  speed.  Death  and  the 
squirrel  won,  for  the  crow  had  broken 
his  neck ! 

It  looks  outside  as  if  the  sun  were 
going  to  shine;  I  had  better  quit  my 
glooming  and  close.  i.  l.  sejvrs. 

Moultrie  Co.,  Ill. 


Clipper's  Stamp,  Champion  Shorthorn  Bull  of  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Shoio 


Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show  of  Purebred  Bulls,  March  5  at  Balls  Bridge, 

Dublin,  Ireland 


With  the  coming  of  the  autos  the  way  opens  for 
hundreds  all  over  New  England  to  spend  a  day  at 
Long  Branch  August  3,  and  carefully  study  the 
good  work  being  done  there,  as  well  as  witness  the 
skill  of  trained  dogs  in  handling  the  flocks.  As  a 
help  to  a  most  important  industry  this  day  be¬ 
comes  of  importance  to  all  who  can  be  present. 

G.  M.  TWITCHELL. 


Fire  Protection  in  Country 
Districts 

SEVERAL  towns  in  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y.,  are  discussing  fire  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  rural  folks,  and  one  town 
is  reported  to  have  taken  action.  Most 
villages  now  have  engines,  commonly 
propelled  as  an  automobile.  These 
have  in  several  instances  been  taken 
to  other  towns  in  cases  of  serious  fires 
and  occasionally  to  some  farm  fire.  In¬ 
surance  people  have  raised  objections 
to  this,  particularly  the  going  out  to 
a  farm.  In  the  towTns  first  mentioned 
it  is  the  farmers  who  are  planning  for 
the  engine  and  chemical  equipment.  In 
the  one  town  where  the  prospect  is 
now  well  matured  farmers  have  vol¬ 
untarily  subscribed  $4  for  each  thous¬ 
and  of  assessed  valuation  for  a  radius 
of  about  five  miles  from  the  village. 
This  has  been  sufficient  according  to 
report  to  procure  a  $3,500  fire  outfit. 
The  outfit  is  kept  in  town  and  a  man 
employed  to  run  it  whenever  needed. 
Other  towns  seem  to  be  coming  along 
well  on  similar  plans. 

One  difficulty  about  fire  fighting  in 
the  open  country  is  that  of  water  sup¬ 
ply.  In  the  cases  mentioned  the  farmers 
have  agreed  either  to  dam  a  stream 
and  make  a  small  pond  or  dig  a  cistern  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  some  spring.  It  is  stated  that  all  but 
two  farmers  in  the  area  noted  went  into  the  pool 
to  buy  the  outfit.  I  did  not  learn  why  these  two 
kept  out. 

It  is  rather  early  yet  to  state  whether  insur¬ 
ance  companies  will  give  the  usual  rates  accorded 
to  water  protected  property,  such  as  most  towns 
enjoy.  L 


Live  Notes  from  the  Middle  West 

BROOM  corn  used  to  be  a  main  crop  here,  but 
sunflowers  have  taken  its  place.  Over  100,000 
bushels  of  seed  were  shipped  from  here  last  Fall. 
That  would  make  lots  of  New  Jersey  roosters  sat¬ 
isfied  with  full  craws.  I  have  always  liked  to  read 
what  the  other  man  said  about  what  he  raised  and 
I  thought  that  maybe  others  might  like  to  read 
about  what  we  raise  here. 

We  know  about  parks,  too.  Twenty  years  ago  a 
local  German  shoeman  left  money  to  establish  a 
park  of  about  60  acres.  Now  the  growTth  of  the 
trees  and  shrubbery  in  the  rich  prairie  soil  has  made 


Strawberry  Experience 

NOTICED  that  an  inquirer  desired  advice 
on  raising  strawberries.  My  experience  may 
be  helpful  to  him  and  others.  The  best  plan  is  not 
to  set  out  a  new7  patch  this  year,  but  give  better  and 
more  cultivation  to  that  patch.  I  now  have  several 
rows  in  my  garden  w7hich  are  six  years  old,  and 
several  rows  set  out  last  year  and  year  before  last. 
The  ones  six  years  old  have  just  as  fine  berries  as 
those  set  last  year  and  the  year  before.  I  had  quite 
a  few  the  past  season  that  would  only  take  two  and 
three  to  fill  an  ordinary  size  teacup.  The  land  ts 
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medium  light  and  fairly  fertile.  After  the  bearing 
^(.,‘isou  is  over  1  cut  off  all  runners,  and  keep  them 
cut  off  until  frost,  and  work  with  a  hoe  and  garden 
plow  every  week  or  two  until  frost.  The  main  object 
nt  this  season  is  to  keep  out  all  weeds  and  grass ; 
this  is  why  frequent  cultivation  is  essential.  Last 
November  1  gave  mine  a  mulch  of  peanut  hulls, 
which  I  found  to  be  excellent.  These  kept  the  ground 
from  freezing  and  also  hold  the  moisture,  keeping 
the  soil  mellow  at  all  times.  Another  advantage  of 


Large  Sand  Wash,  or  Arroyo.  Fly.  357 


this  mulch  is.  that  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  removed  in 
the  Spring.  The  hulls  are  cultivated  in  the  ground, 
which  will  increase  soil  fertility  nearly  equal  to  a 
light  dressing  of  manure.  1  dressed  them  in  March 
with  finely  prepared  poultry  manure  and  cultivated 
them  closely. 

Thorough  cultivation  and  a  good  dressing  of  some 
good  commercial  fertilizer  or  homemade  preparation 
like  the  above  mentioned,  are  all  that  the  plants  re¬ 
quire.  1  set  the  plants  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and 
plants  13  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Of  course,  the 
rows  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  matted  with 
new  plants  from  runners,  but  kept  chopped  out  in 
hill  form.  w.  h.  h. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Desert  Developments  in  Arizona 

" Sot  alone  for  gold  and  silver  is  Arizona  great. 

But  irith  graves  of  heroes  sleeping  all  her  land  is 
consecrate.” 

O  RUNS  one  of  the  State. songs  sung  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  Arizona  schools.  And  truly  no  one  can 
spend  six  months  in  these  borders  without  gaining 
a  deep  sense  of  the  labor  and  sacrifice,  the  courage 
and  vision  and  initiative,  that  have  gone  into  the 
building  of  our  great  Southwest.  It  is  a  little  hard 
for  us  easterners  to  realize  that  before  the  Pilgrims 
set  foot  on  Plymouth  ltock  there  were  white  men  of 
education  and  refinement  living  in  this  section  of 
the  count r\  !  So  many  groups  have  contributed  to 
making  the  desert  fit  for  habitation.  We  must  not 
forget  the  Indians,  whose  agricultural  tribes,  nota¬ 
bly  the  Pimas,  raised  corn,  beans  and  squashes  here 
long  before  American  history  began.  Early  white 
settlers  copied  their  methods  of  irrigation.  Then 
came  the  Spaniards,  those  highly  educated,  yet 
hardy  and  practical  Catholic  missionaries  whose 
work  has  been  immortalized  in  “Ramona,”  so  wide¬ 
ly  read  a  generation  ago.  They  were  the  first  to 
raise  oranges  in  Arizona !  Spanish  and  Mexican 
gold-seekers,  American  adventurers,  Mormons  in 
search  of  home  and  sanctuary,  prospectors,  hunters, 
trail-makers,  builders,  traders,  all  have  had  their 
part.  Difficulties  seemingly  insuperable  have  been 
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eonquered,  hardships  endured,  advances  made  that 
fit  tore  generations  might  profit. 

thanks  to  all  those  brave  pioneers  one  may  now 
'  'tabiish  a  home  in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico  with- 
'">!  fear  of  serious  deprivation.  Just  enough  of  the 
uimitive  remains  to  lend  a  pleasantly  piquant  flavor 
1  1  Hung  conditions.  With  excellent  highways,  never 
tmpeded  by  snow  or  mud,  good  medical  service,  hos- 
I'U.ils  in  all  towns  of  any  size,  libraries,  a  good 
8ute  University,  most  of  one’s  needs  are  readily 


met.  Prices  are  slightly,  but  only  slightly,  higher 
than  in  the  East.  Chain  stores  abound.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  impossible  to  secure  fresh  milk,  eggs  and 
vegetables,  but  now  most  ranches  take  the  trouble 
to  keep  a  few  dairy  cows  as  well  as  poultry,  and 
vegetables,  unsurpassed  for  excellence,  are  grown  in 
irrigated  sections  of  the  State.  A  week-end  trip 
through  the  valleys  of  the  San  Pedro  and  Gila  was 
an  impressive  object  lesson.  Frequently  one  sees 
on  one  side  of  the  broad  highway  untouched  desert 
sand,  no  growth  other  than  greasewood,  palo  verde 
or  cactus,  and  no  great  abundance  even  of  these. 
On  the  other  side,  where  water  has  been  led  to  the 
land,  are  great  fields  of  lush  Alfalfa,  wheat,  fig 
orchards  and  gardens. 

The  new  little  town  of  Coolidge,  drawing  water 
from  both  the  Roosevelt  and  Coolidge  dams,  is 
obviously  booming.  The  buildings  are  all  brand- 
new,  the  people  full  of  enthusiasm,  business  active, 
inducements  being  made  to  investors  and  home¬ 
makers,  and  there  are  at  least  three  auto  camps  in 
town.  Experts,  after  world-wide  study,  have  found 
conditions  there  supremely  well  suited  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  white  figs,  acres  of  which  are  being  set  oiTj 
with  rosy  prospects. 

Fuel  and  water  supply  are  considerations  of  vital 
importance  on  the  farm  anywhere.  In  our  imme¬ 
diate  section  water  lies  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface.  Driven  wells,  with  windmills,  are 
universal,  and  afford  good,  soft  water,  sometimes 
piped  to  the  house,  and  always  to  large  concrete 
tanks  for  supplying  the  cattle  and  watering  garden 
or  fruit  trees.  Artificial  water  holes  are  made  for 
stock  on  range  by  clamming  a  small  sand  wash.  The 
Summer  rains  will  fill  a  scraped  depression,  some¬ 
times  covering  several  acres,  and  the  water  lasts  all 
Winter.  May  and  June  are  the  months  of  great¬ 
est  scarcity.  Sand  washes  or  arroyos  are  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  of  the  landscape,  occurring  at 
short  intervals  everywhere.  Some  are  hardly  more 
than  wide  ditches,  others  like  strips  of  seashore— a 
hundred  yards  across.  The  larger  ones  take  their 
rise  in  canyons  in  the  foothills,  and  may  extend  for 
many  miles  across  prairie  or  mesa.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  they  are  absolutely  dry,  tiie  soft, 
fine  sand  yielding  under  one's  feet,  but  during  the 
season  of  torrential  thunderstorms  the  dry  washes 
become  rivers  which  sometimes  flood  their  banks, 
and  even  menace  ranch  buildings,  if  these  are  bad¬ 
ly  situated. 

As  to  fuel,  coal  is  the  usual  thing  in  town,  soft 
coal  being  much  used.  Ranchers  generally  get  their 
own  wood,  and  it  is  the  mesquite  tree  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  chief  supply.  In  the  North  I  have 
burned  seasoned  hickory,  oak,  birch  and  ash,  but 
never  any  wood  which,  to  my  thinking,  quite  equals 
dry  mesquite.  It  has  the  virtues  of  both  light  and 
hard  wood,  kindles  readily  yet  is  wonderfully  last¬ 
ing.  Never  a  morning  without  coals  left  from  the 
sparing  fire  of  the  night  before,  sparing  because  the 
temperature  is  seldom  much  below  freezing.  Its 
only  fault  is  that  it  is  hard  to  get.  In  appearance 
mesquite  resembles  a  rather  scrubby  apple  tree,  and 
in  fact  more  than  half  of  the  tree  lies  below  ground. 
The  thrifty  pull  or  grub  out  the  roots  which  burn 
as  well  as  branches,  but  oh,  what  hard  work  it  is, 
and  the  cutting  up  not  much  easier.  Lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  makes  all  wood  “as  hard  as  nails.”  Inciden¬ 
tally  honey  made  from  mesquite  bloom  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  choicest  of  this  honey-making  country.  It 
is  amber,  with  a  distinctive  flavor  of  its  own.  Wild 
bee  pasture  is  abundant,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
come  upon  a  stand  of  50  or  100  colonies  in  flu;  open, 
miles  from  any  habitation. 

Those  who  live  near  to  one  of  the  several  Na¬ 
tional  Forests  in  Arizona  may  secure  excellent  oak 
firewood  free  of  charge.  Only  dead  trees  may  be 
taken,  but  for  some  reason  mortality  is  high.  My 
first  question  on  entering  the  Coronado  National 
Reserve  was,  “Where  is  the  forest?”  Trees,  yes; 
fine  individual  oaks,  both  black  and  white.  They 
are  not  like  those  at  the  North,  but  are  live  oaks, 
the  leaves  small  and  entire  instead  of  lobed.  Many 
trees  are  massive  and  gnarled  with  thick  trunks 
disproportionate  to  rather  scanty  tops,  and  some¬ 
times  hung  with  mistletoe.  A  neighboring  ranch¬ 
man  showed  us  how  to  split  the  standing  tree ;  then 
skillfully  throwing  his  cow-rope,  down  it  came,  a 
half  at  a  time.  Another  frequent  practice  is  to  use 
dynamite. 

Those  who  homestead  land  adjoining  a  National 
Reserve  have  first  privilege  in  the  use  of  its  land 
as  range  for  cattle,  hogs  or  turkeys.  Stock  has  been 
high  the  past  year.  I  know  of  one  case  where  a 
carload  of  yearlings  were  bought  in  May  for  $28 
per  head,  kept  on  range  without  extra  feed  and  sold 
in  December  for  $42  apiece.  A  good  saddle  horse 
may  bring  $50,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  not  more 
than  $35.  The  horses  one  sees  ou  the  ranges  are,  us 


a  rule,  rather  inferior  animals,  but  some  are  trained 
to  be  wonderfully  clever  as  cow  ponies,  and  a  young 
horse  broken  by  an  expert  cow-man  can  command 
a  premium  above  the  market  price.  Both  nudes 
and  burros  a  re  in  common  use. 

On  page  351  a  correspondent  comments  on  the 
use  of  horseflesh  in  manufacturing  dog  biscuit.  He 
may  be  interested  to  learn  that  in  Pima  County  there 
are  still  herds  of  wild  horses  numbering  probably 
several  thousand  head.  They  range  the  desert,  far 
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from  traveled  roads,  and  are  seldom  seen,  save  by 
hunters  or  prospectors.  Occasionally  someone,  prob¬ 
ably  a  Mexican,  gathers  some  helpers  and  makes  a 
drive.  If  successful  he  ships  his  captives  off  to  a 
firm  making  dog  food  or  meat  scrap  for  chickens. 
These  horses  bring  perhaps  only  two  or  three  dol¬ 
lars  per  head,  for  their  small  size  and  intractable 
nature  make  any  attempt  to  break  them  for  ranch 
use  unprofitable,  and  not  worth  the  time  and  effort 
required. 

While  there  are  many  tourists  in  Arizona  and 
quite  a  few  fashionable  folk,  these  latter  frequent 
the  cities  or  the  large  new  “guest  ranches”  and 
luxurious  mesa  inns  such  as  the  San  Marcos,  and 
other  resort  hotels.  But  there  is  moderate-priced 
service  available  for  plain  travelers  everywhere. 
Automobile  camps  are  numerous  in  Arizona,  and 
are  under  State  regulation,  sanitary  and  well  con¬ 
ducted.  Most  of  them  offer  single-room  cottages, 
with  running  water,  oil  stove  and  fuel,  bed  and 
chairs,  but  no  bedding  or  dishes.  These  rent  for 
one  dollar  per  night,  and  may  be  taken  by  the 
month  at  a  much  lower  figure.  There  are  more 
luxurious  quarters  to  be  had  at  higher  prices,  of 
course.  Small  resources,  if  accompanied  by  simple 
tastes  and  an  independent  spirit,  are  no  bar  to  en¬ 
joyment  in  the  desert  of  today. 

ROSE  OOODALK  DAYTON. 


What  Ails  the  Strawberries? 

I  WISH  to  ask  advice  in  regard  to  a  peculiar  dis¬ 
ease  in  my  strawberry  plants.  I  first  noticed  it 
in  some  Eaton  plants  in  the  Spring  of  1027.  These 
plants  were  set  in  Spring  of  1926.  The  disease  did 
not  show  the  first  season,  but  in  next  Season  I  no¬ 
ticed  many  of  the  new  leaves  were  a  peculiar  light 
yellow  instead  of  green.  Soon  some  of  them  had  a 
scorched  look  around  the  edges  and  leaves  became 
much  puckered.  Some  plants  became  dwarfed.  In 
1928  it  had  spread  to  all  my  strawberries.  In  many 
instances  the  whole  plant  became  dwarfed  and 
worthless. 

I  sent  a  generous  sample  of  plants  in  all  stages 


Adobe  Ranch  House.  Fig.  300 


of  the  disease  to  an  experiment  station.  They  re¬ 
plied  they  could  not  identify  the  disease,  but  had 
previously  noted  the  puckering  of  the  leaves  at 
times  on  strawberries.  They  said  if  I  was  sure  my 
soil  was  acid  and  gave  my  plants  good  cultivation 
and  plenty  of  fertilizer  I  need  not  worry.  They 
seemed  to  have  the  idea  it  was  caused  by  a  soil  con¬ 
dition,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  them,  as  before  this 
disease  showed  up  my  berries  did  well  on  this  same 
soil.  Lust  year  my  old  patch  was  so  bad  I  plowed 
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it  under  instead  of  trying  to  fruit  it  the 
second  time.  Bordeaux  seems  to  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  disease.  Some 
plants  I  got  this  Spring  showed  almost 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  same  disease 
when  I  set  them  out.  I  generally  raise 
about  one-third  acre  every  year,  but  if 
I  cannot  get  some  help  with  this  disease, 
I  might  about  as  well  give  up  the  ber¬ 
ries.  1  am  willing  to  try  anything  if  I 
can  get  the  material.  f.  r. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — Readers  who  have  had  any 
experience  with  a  similar  trouble  are 
asked  to  tell  what  treatment  they  have 
found  helpful. 


John  R.  Barnes 

Mr*.  John  R.  Barnes,  president  of  the 
Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Company,  Yales- 
ville,  Conn.,  passed  away  in  his  sleep  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  of  Saturday,  May  4.  He 
had  been  in  his  usual  good  health.  Mr. 
Barnes  had  long  been  prominent  in  the 
nursery  business,  having  founded  in  1890 
the  company  of  which  he  was  the  head. 

The  business  will  be  continued  along 
the  same  lines.  Miss  Helen  Barnes,  a 
daughter,  and  Joel  Barnes,  a  son,  are  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  management.  The  production 
department  will  remain  in  charge  of 
George  Graves,  who  was  associated  with 
Mi’.  Barnes  for  a  number  of  years. 


Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 

NO.  11— CHEAT 

No  plant  has  been  responsible  for  more 
discussions  and  argument  among  farmers 
than  cheat.  Many  a  farmer  sincerely 
believes  that  wheat  degenerates  into  cheat 
and  no  wonder  since  stands  of  wheat  ap¬ 
parently  turn  into  cheat  almost  overnight. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  cheat 


Cheat  seeds  resemble  kernels  of  wheat 
in  size  and  shape.  Note  the  rolled-in 
margins  and  the  tivo  rows  of  short, 
stiffened  hairs. 

comes  from  cheat  seed  only  and  it  is  just 
as  impossible  for  cheat  to  turn  into  wheat 
or  wheat  into  cheat  as  it  is  for  an  ele¬ 
phant  to  change  into  a  mule.  Cheat  seed 
lies  dormant  in  the  soil  for  many  years, 
ready  at  the  first  opportunity  to  develop 
and  that  opportunity  comes  whenever 
conditions  are  unfavorable  for  wheat. 

Cheat  is  usually  introduced  in  impure 
seed  wheat  or  rye  from  which  it  is  difficult 
to  separate,  although  cheat  can  be  floated 
out  if  the  seed  is  immersed  in  water. 
When  ground  with  wheat,  cheat  seed  im¬ 
parts  undesirable  properties  to  the  flour, 
hence  cheat-infested  wheat  is  usually 
severely  discounted  by  the  buyer. 

Cheat  seeds  are  about  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  kernels  of  wheat.  The  margins 
roll  inward,  the  inner  edge  disclosing  a 
row  of  short,  stiff  hairs  and  each  is  tipped 
with  a  short,  softened  beard.  The  beard¬ 
ed  end  is  wider  than  the  stem  end. 

ALBERT  A.  H  AX  SEX. 


Care  of  Dahlias 

Frequent  cultivation  is  a  necessity  in 
Dahlia  culture ;  from  the  time  the  tubers 
are  planted  the  surface  of  the  bed  should 
be  stirred  twice  a  week,  and  the  crust 
should  be  broken  after  every  rain.  This 
aerates  the  soil  and  conserves  moisture. 
We  like  a  long-handled  hand  cultivator 
with  three  sharp  prongs ;  in  large  plant¬ 
ings  a  wheel-hoe  is  useful  between  the 
rows.  During  a  dry  spell  the  dust  mulch 
produced  by  cultivation  replaces  water¬ 
ing.  When  the  roots  begin  to  come  to 
the  surface  culture  should  be  very  shal¬ 
low.  As  a  labor-saver  during  hot  weath¬ 
er  a  mulch  of  lawn  clippings  may  replace 


the  cultivation  about  the  beginning  of 
August.  < 

To  get  the  best  flowers  pruning  and- 
disbudding  are  necessary.  Only  one  good 
shoot  should  be  allowed  to  develop,  which 
may  be  pinched  back  when  a  foot  high 
to  induce  branching.  Commercial  grow¬ 
ers  usually  pinch  out  the  first  bud,  and 
also  the  first  pair  of  buds  below  the 
crown  bud.  The  lateral  buds  usually 
have  small  side  buds  removed,  but  the 
total  number  of  shoots  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
plant  and  also  on  whether  the  Dahlias 
are  being  grown  purely  for  cut  flowers, 
or  for  garden  decoration.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  even  in  the  home  garden, 
that  judicious  pruning  and  disbudding 
are  worth  while. 

At  the  time  when  cultivation  may  be 
replaced  by  a  mulch  an  application  of 
bonemeal  may  be  given  the  plants.  There 
are  special  Dahlia  fertilizers  sold  by 
seedsmen,  which  give  excellent  results. 

During  a  very  hot  dry  time  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  Dahlia  plants  to  wilt 
somewhat  during  the  day.  In  this  case 
it  is  helpful  to  spray  the  leaves  with 
water  after  sundown,  even  without  giv¬ 
ing  a  soaking  at  the  roots.  This  spray 
retards  evaporation,  and  keeps  the  plant 
in  good  growing  condition.  Occasional 
artificial  watering,  followed  by  drought, 
is  not  very  helpful,  and  many  cause  ir¬ 
regularities  of  growth  that  lead  to  trou¬ 
ble.  If  water  is  given  at  the  root,  the 
ground  should  be  well  soaked,  and  the 
watering  should  be  repeated  at  a  proper 
interval.  In  commercial  cultivation,  over¬ 
head  irrigation  has  given  good  returns. 
We  have  not  seen  any  Dahlias  grown  with 
mulch  paper,  but  this  would  seem  to  of¬ 
fer  some  possibilities  in  conserving 
moisture  and  keeping  down  weeds. 


From  a  Pantry  Window 

John  Burroughs  once  said  that  if  one 
thought  birds  one  saw  birds.  There  is  a 
certain  woman,  who  has.  just  a  step  from 
her  pantry  window,  in  front  of  which  is 
her  sink,  and  where  she  does  much  of  her 
work,  a  little  jewel  of  a  garden,  so  that 
she  can  think  pots  and  pans,  or  she  can 
think  flowers. 

If  she  thinks  pots  and  pans,  she  is 
quite  likely  to  see  piled  up  soiled  dishes, 
sudsy  water  and  towels  to  be  rinsed,  but 
if  she  thinks  flowers,  she  sees  a  beautiful 
bed  of  Spring  tulips,  red,  yellow,  pink  and 
white,  a  galaxy  of  colors.  Back  of  them 
are  bleeding  hearts,  extending  up  and 
stretching  out  their  slender  stems  of 
pink  hearts  over  the  tulips  as  if  they 
were  watching  over  them  with  tender, 
loving  care.  Then  come  small  plants  of 
day  lilies  and  columbine  or  Aquilegia,  and 
although  hidden  from  view  from  the  pan¬ 
try  windows  the  woman  is  fully  aware 
of"  this  concealed  promise  of  future  beau¬ 
ty  and  fragrance. 

‘  This  is  a  shady  corner  of  the  garden, 
for  on  its  very  edge  is  an  old  apple  tree 
giving  its  friendly  shade  during  the  hot 
Summer  months ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
limiting  the  choice  of  flowers.  However, 
the  commuter-gardener  understands  the 
conditions  and  he  has  chosen  wisely.  Even 
in  this  shadiest  spot  there  is  assurance 
of  as  lovely  flowers  as  any ;  for  last  year 
tiiere  were  fetched  from  the  w7oods,  lady’s- 
slipper  plants  with  a  great  deal  of  their 
own  black  woodsy  loam,  and  this  Spring 
sturdy  little  plants  are  appearing.  Be¬ 
yond,  in  the  same  bed,  are  later  tulips, 
Iris,  also  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  wild 
Asters  well  up. 

The  one  in  the  pantry  often  follows 
with  her  eye  another  approach  to  the 
innermost  part  of  the  garden.  It  begins 
with  one  stone  in  the  lawn  nearly  be¬ 
neath  a  gourd,  hanging  from  a  branch  of 
the  large  apple  tree  nearest  the  house. 
This  gourd  two  Summers  ago  could  be 
seen  swinging  gently  at  almost  any  time ; 
for  it  wTas  the  home  of  a  pair  of  wrens, 
who  notwithsanding  that  their  song  could 
be  heard  almost  continually,  successfully 
raised  their  young,  long  before  the  Sum¬ 
mer  ended.  Last  year  they  arrived  and 
were  about  to  establish  themselves  wdien 


Then  comes  the  bird  bath  where  is  en¬ 
acted  many  a  pretty  scene  and  where  is 
many  a  flash  of  brilliant  and  sparkling 
color  as  the  birds  throw  the  water  around 
them  and  above  them  against  the  sunlight. 
Blue  jays,  robins,  wrens  and  sparrow’s 
take  their  morning  dip  here,  and  last 
year,  even  a  scarlet,  tanager  tarried  long 
enough  to  splash  about  in  the  cool  wa¬ 
ter.  Sometimes  there  is  trouble ;  for, 
once  in  a  while,  the  bath  is  dry,  but  the 
birds  have  learned  a  way.  They  take 
their  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  bath  near¬ 
est  the  house  and  look  steadily  towards 
the  pantry  window.  The  charm  wTorks, 
water  is  carried  out,  and  then  comes  the 
bath. 

There  are  very  few  weeds  in  this  little 
gai-den  for  the  commuter-gardener  spent 
his  boyhood  days  on  a  farm.  There  he 
had  inculcated  in  him  not  only  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  fine  crops,  neat  rows  upon  row’s, 
straight  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow, 
of  corn,  fine  fields  of  Timothy,  their 
heavy  heads  nodding  before  the  Summer 
breeze,  and  later  the  oats,  golden  in  the 
sunlight,  but  he  learned  the  love  of  fresh¬ 
ly,  neatly  turned  and  well-worked  soil. 
Furthermore,  from  his  mother  whose  ally 
he  seemed  to  be  in  her  care  of  the  flowers, 
came  his  love  for  them  and  his  longing 
to  work  among  them,  a  wonderful  bequest 
for  a  mother  to  leave  a  son  !  Like  many 
a  man  of  the  city,  he  has  become  an  in¬ 
door  man  by  force  of  circumstances,  but 
by  instinct  he  is  still  a  man  of  the  soil. 
No  sooner  is  the  gardener-commuter  home 
than  off  come  his  office  clothes  and  on  go 
his.  garden  clothes.  These  are  the  ones 
w’hich  he  cherishes,  the  old  trousers  and 
coat,  old  shoes  and  the  old,  old  hat,  yel¬ 
low  from  the  sun,  w’hich  must  be  saved 
from  season  to  season.  This  man's  ex¬ 
ample  is  tempting  a  young  lad  who  is 
often  seen  working  at  his  side  and  who 
is  learning  to  love  Mother  Earth  and  her 
flowers. 

Then  comes  the  weeding,  the  trans¬ 
planting  from  the  garden  on  the  hill,  out 
of  sight  of  the  house,  to  the  little  one 
on  the  law’ll.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
shady  garden,  this  small  one.  The  soil, 
well  fertilized,  is  heavy  and  sour,  and 
the  breezes  do  not  blow  in  among  the 
plants,  as  freely  as  one  would  wish, 
rather  above  them,  for  the  side  hill  shuts 
off  the  free  circulation  of  air.  Still  the 
flow’ers,  carefully  chosen,  grow,  and  the 
little  spot  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty. 

MAUD  DOUGLAS  FEAR. 
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Old-Fashioned  L" 

Hardy  flower  plantS 

,  Tha*  L|v«  Out  Doors  During  Winter— 235  Varieties ! 

Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones  i 

|  bines.  Phloxes,  Primroses,  Bluebells  Hiillvw?'  , 
Poppies.  Lilies  etc.  Will  bloom  this  sSi,mer  and 
1  fvery  summer  for  many  years.  Also  Pansies  A 
i  ters.  Salvias,  Zinnias,  Petunias,  SnapdraconV  1 
i  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants  •  Strawher™'  1 
<  Raspberry  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparag^vS  1 
i  table  plants.  Catalogue  free.  ege  | 

i  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N  Y  1 


GLADS 


Once  Used 

STANDARD 
BERRY  CRATES 

32-Qt.  Size 

Let  Us  Quote  You 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  l„c. 
Dept  R  136  Broadway  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Best  of  garden  flowers 
—very  easy  to  grow. 
A  trial  of  this  special 
collection  will  make 
you  a  “Glad,  fan.”  We  send  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  growing  prize-winners.  « 

A  WHOLE  CLAD  GARDEN 
100  Large  Bulbs,  at  least  40  beautiful  varieties 
many  different  colors,  50  for  $1.75,  ALL  SENT 
PREPAID.  Send  for  Glad.  Catalog  “that  is  dif¬ 
ferent”- — 300  of  world’s  best  varieties.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  best  Gladiolus  collection  offered 
anywhere. 

ELMER  E.  GOVE _ Box  R _ BURLINGTON.  VT. 

CA  LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  S  1 .25  assorted.  I  o  Dahlias 
041  si. 26.  Catalog.  BLAOftllLU  FARMS,  Cliicspce 

VARIETIES— GEORG EOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  St.  Six  orders  for  only  ss.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N  V 
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25  Perennial  Garden  Flower 


Roots  an 

-  -  - — - -  .  «  c  umps 

this  collection,  82  .  25  Jap  Iris  or  Phlox.  S2  postpaic 

SMITH  A  SON, 428-440  Chancellor  Ave.,Newark,  N.J 

Rnvil'nnri  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental 
DUAWUUUWell  rooted  plants,  #1 .20  dozen,  delivei 

ed.  MAX  NURSERY,  Mineral.  Virginia. 


4,000,000 
Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Variety 

Yellow  Jersey  and  Big  Leaf  Up  River 

$1.50  Per  1000 

Shipping  Point.  Cash  With  Order. 

C.  E.  BROWN  BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL 


PT  A  \TTC  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
1  a-ixal 1 1  l5  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B. 


5000 
or  More 


Cabbage. . 

Cauliflower . 

Tomato . 

Pepper  and  B.  Sprout.. 

Sweet  Potato . 

Beet  and  Lettuce . 

Catalog  free. 


100 

500 

1000 

PerM 

*  -35 

*1.00 

*1.65 

*1.25 

.55 

2.00 

3.50 

300 

.75 

2.00 

3-40 

3  10 

.85 

2.25 

3.75 

3  50 

.60 

1.85 

3.00 

290 

50 

150 

2.50 

225 

C.  E. 

FIE1.H, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

Millions  northern  brown  cabbage  and  cauliflower 

PLANTS— Best  strains.  Danish  seed,  chemically 
treated.  Good  delivery  or  money  refunded,  Golden 
Acre,  Copenhagen,  Surehead,  Succession,  EnkhmzcD, 
Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  Railhead,  Jersey.  Postpaid:  200 — 66e, 
600— *1.25,  1,000— *2.25.  Collect:  5,000— *7.  50  Snowball 
Cauliflower:  50— 40e,  200— *1.00,  500— *2.25,  1,000-**.  15. 
Port  Melllnger  Dept.  It.  North  Lima,  Ohio 


Millions  V  egetable  Plants  c*”*  “n, 

Wakefield, Danish  Balihead, Succession, FiatDutch:  300- 
SI  ,  600 — 8 1 .26, 1000 — 82,26  postpaid.  Express  81 .60— 
1000.  Tomato  Plant* —  Baltimore,  Matchless  Stone  same 
price.  Sweat  Potato  and  Popper:  600 — 82,  1000— 
83.60.  Banners  and  dealers  get  our  wholesale  price 
on  Tomato  Plants.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


PLANTS 


POSTPAID— All  varieties:  Beet,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Mangle,  Lettuce:  8  doz.,  25c; 
100  ,  50c;  1000,  $3  00;  5000,  $10.00. 
Cabbage:  3doz.,25c;  8  doz.,  40c;  400,  $1.00;  1000,  $2.00. 
Sweet  Potato.  Aster:  3  doz.,  25c;  100,65c.  Celery,  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Zinnia:  3  doz.,  40c;  100,  85c;  1000,  $6.75.  Kez 
Plant.  Coleus,  Coreopsis,  English  and  Shasta  Dasles,  Pansy, 
Diantnus,  Snapdragon,  Salvia,  Verbenia:  doz.,  40c;  3  doz., 
81.00;  100,  82.00.  RdHRER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Vegetable  Plants,  Millions  of  Them 

We  spray  for  quality,  grown  on  new  soil,  Insuring  bet¬ 
ter  crop  yield.  Cabbage,  Tomato— dozen  leading  varie¬ 
ties:  300— *1.00,  600— *1.26,  1000— *2.25  paid.  Express 
*1.25—1000.  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato:  200— *1.00,500-*!  16, 
1000— *3.25  paid.  Thousands  satisfied  customers,  means 
satisfaction.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  A  BOSS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


SPECIAL  PLANT  OFFER— MILLIONS  HARDYCABBAGE 

Danish  Balihead,  Wakefields,  Flat  varieties;  Matchless, 
Baltimore,  Stone  Tomato — 300-86.,  500-*1.2o,  1000-*1.J5 
prepaid.  *1.25-1,000,  10,000-*10.00  expressed.  Sweet 
Peppers— 200-75.,  600-*1.50,  1,000-*2.50  paid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


T7  A  D  TV/T  CT?  rnc  BEANS— Certified  Michigan 
I  AvrvIVI  gLlL/O  Robust  Pea,  California  Red 
Kidney,  Perry  Marrow,  White  Kidney.  Certified  Alpha 
Barley,  Buckwheat,  Potatoes,  Corn.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  E.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  New  York 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POT ATOES— Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 

pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnavllle.  N.V. 


SEED  BUCKWHEAT— SI. 40  a  Bushel 
ED.  GRANGER,  Route  8,  Ithaca,  New  York 


TOMATO  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Guaranteed  to  please 
$1.00  per  1000.  R.  J.  COUNCILL  Franklin,  Virginia 


W  FMan’«  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
Feff  m  m  m  •  w  Only  *26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Ill  \*sA  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Hw 

■  vester.  Process  Mlg.  Co..  Salina.  Kan*- 


the  sparrows  interfered  and  drove  them 
to  a  more  np-to-date  bird  house.  Now 
they  are  here  again  and  while  they  are 
singing,  they  are  examining  the  different 
little  bird  houses  about  the  garden.  They 
surely  will  choose  one  and  it  is  hoped 
that  one  will  be  the  gourd,  which  is  near¬ 
est  the  pantry  window. 

The  one  little  stone  underneath  the 
gourd  is  followed  by  other  stones  laid 
across  the  small  lawn  for  a  path  which 
proceeds  to  the  corner  of  the  tulips  and 
in  front  of  a  rockery,  dividing  and  going 
about  the  little  rock  garden,  meeting  at 
the  rear,  leading  to  the  bird  bath  and 
past  it,  separating  again  and  passing 
around  the  two  beds  across  the  further 
end  of  the  garden  and  out  on  either  side 
upon  the  lawn.  The  rockery,  at  present, 
is  a  little  gem  of  color,  from  the  purple 
of  the  dwarf  Iris,  I.  pumila  cyanea.  the 
moss  pink,  to  a  great  bunch  of  the  won¬ 
derful  blue  Phlox  azurea  at  the  other 
end,  with  Narcissi  here  and  there.  All 
but  the  Narcissi  are  short  rock-garden 
plants. 


^J(ount  Gilead  Sprayers 


COMPLETELY  ENCLOSED  SELF- 
OILING  PUMP . . ,  VITAL  PARTS  ARE 
STAINLESS  STEEL  .  .  .  INSTANTLY 
ACCESSIBLE. 

Here  is  the  ideal  row 
crop  sprayer  for  the  man 
who  wants  a  quality  rig 
without  too  big  an  in¬ 
vestment  ...  A  traction 
driven  outfit  that  can  be 
converted  into  a  power  driv¬ 
en  rig  by  6imply  adding  the 
engine  whenever  desired.  A 
high  quality,  100  gallon, 
high  pressure  four  row  rig... 
easily  drawn  by  two  horses. 

Has  a  completely  enclosed 
self-oiling  pump  that  is 
easily  accessible.  Stainless 
Steel  cylinders,  valves,  and 


Write  for  Complete 
Description  and  Prices 


piston  rods.  Many  other  quality  features. 
A  favorite  with  potato  growers  who  give 
their  rigs  hard  use. 

We  make  a  complete  line  of 
orchard  and  crop  sprayers,  in 
eluding  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  8-row 

crop  sprayers... power 

and  traction  driven 
rigs  •  •  •  combination 
orchard  and  crop  rigs. 
Only  Mount  Gilead 
Sprayers  have  fully 
enclosed  pumps, 
welded  steel  frames, 
md  vital  pump  parts  ol 
Stainless  Steel, 

Don’t  buy  any  type  «f 
6prayer  before  seeing 
our  catalog  and  prices. 
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June  Work  in  the  Flower 
Garden  and  Greenhouse 

.June  being  the  month  of  roses  it  is  fit- 
tin"  that  our  first  thoughts  should  turn 
to  the  care  of  this  queen  of  the  Summer 
flowers;  and  right  well  is  timely  atten¬ 
tion  repaid  with  increased  results.  To 
obtain  good  roses  over  a  long  period  a 
constant  war  must  be  maintained  against 
the  insect  and  fungoid  pests  which 
threaten  the  destruction  or  at  least  re¬ 
duction  of  the  number  and  quality  of 
blooms.  To  combat  black  spot  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  a  film  of  fungicide  over 
the  leaf  surface,  and  this  should  be  re¬ 
newed  after  each  period  of  rain.  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  or  any  of  the  proprietary 
preparations  used  according  to  directions 
will  effect  results.  If  a  dry  spray  is  pre¬ 
ferred  nothing  is  better  than  Massey  dust, 
which  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  powder  gun,  or  by  shaking  it  through 
a  piece  of  cheesecloth.  In  either  case  it 
is  essential  that  the  lower  as  well  as  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  receive  treat¬ 
ment.  Aphis  and  other  insect  enemies  will 
be  eradicated  by  means  of  periodic  spray¬ 
ing  with  an  approved  insecticide,  such  as 
Black-Leaf  40.  The  ever  troublesome  rose 
bug  is  best  treated  by  hand  picking,  and 
frequent  cultivation  helps  to  destroy  the 
*  oung  bugs  as  they  emerge  from  the  soil. 

Growers  do  not  always  realize  that  one 
of  the  best  preventives  of  attack  by 
either  insect  or  fungus  is  to  maintain  the 
plants  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growing 
condition.  Infestations  of  this  kind  may 
be  effect  as  well  as  cause.  With  this  end 
in  view,  the  surface  soil  should  receive 
frequent  cultivation  and  weeds  must  be 
kept  down  at  all  costs.  During  periods  of 
severe  drought  copious  supplies  of  tvater 
should  be  given  at  intervals  of  a  week  or 
10  days,  but  daily  dribblings  are  to  be 
avoided  as  bad  practice.  Throughout  the 
growing  season  weekly  applications  of 
liquid  manure  will  prove  of  great  benefit, 
but  if  this  is  unobtainable  substitute  bi¬ 
weekly  applications  of  pulverized  sheep 
manure,  spread  thinly  over  the  surface 
and  lightly  cultivated  in  and  varied  oc¬ 
casionally  with  a  dressing  of  fine  bone- 
meal.  At.  the  commencement  of  very  hot 
weather  a  mulch  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  rose  beds  will  do  much  to  conserve 
moisture  and  keep  the  soil  cool.  Granu¬ 
lated  peat  moss  is  effective  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  possesses  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  discouraging  the  growth  of  weeds, 
but  strawy  manure,  half  decayed  leaves, 
or  even  lawn  mowings  may  be  used  in 
place  thereof.  When  roses  are  required 
lor  cutting  it  is  advisable  to  disbud  them 
somewhat,  removing  the  lateral  buds  and 
leaving  only  the  terminal  bud  on  each 
stem.  If  the  roses  are  grown  merely  for 
garden  embellishment  this  need  not  be 
done. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of 
June  affords  the  best  opportunity  in  most 
localities  of  planting  out  the  more  tender 
bedding  subjects,  such  as  Begonias,  Coleus 
and  Caladiums.  At  the  same  time  green 
Dahlia  plants  may  be  set  out  in  the  bor¬ 
der  and  cut-flower  garden. 

Tropical  water  lilies  may  be  set  out  as 
soon  as  the  water  gets  warm,  but  it  is 
better  to  wait  a  week  or  two  rather  than 
subject  them  to  the  shock  of  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  cold  water.  These  are  especially 
suitable  for  cultivation  in  a  sunny  pool 
and  make  a  wonderful  display  through¬ 
out  the  Summer  when  given  an  ample 
root  run  and  rich  compost.  Panama- 
Pacific.  Mrs  G.  Pring  and  Blue  Beauty 
are  three  of  the  best  moderately  priced 
varieties,  but  numerous  others  will  be 
found  listed  by  specialists. 

If  the  space  occupied  by  tulips  is  re¬ 
quired  for  other  subjects,  lift  the  tulip 
plants  carefully  and  heel  them  in  in  a 
vacant  piece  of  ground  until  the  foliage 
has  thoroughly  ripened.  It  is  not  really 
necessary  to  move  tulips  for  several  years. 

Hollyhocks  and  Delphiniums  should  In; 
sprayed  with  a  good  fungicide  at  weekly 
intervals.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  excellent 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  important  to 
drench  the  ground  as  well  as  cover  the 
leaf  surfaces  with  the  mixture.  Bordeaux 
mixture  may  be  purchased  prepared  in 
either  liquid  or  powder  form,  and  only 
requires  the  addition  of  water  before  use. 
Early  June  affords  the  best  opportunity 
to  combat  oyster  shell  scale  on  lilacs  and 
hawthorns,  for  it  is  at  this  season  that 
the  young  scales  are  motile  and  unpro¬ 
tected  by  the  hard  shell  which  develops 
later,  hence  they  are  more  vulnerable  to 
attack.  Whale-oil  emulsion  or  one  of  the 
advertised  remedies  is  satisfactory  for 
this  purpose.  Action  against  the  pestifer¬ 
ous  boxwood  miner  should  also  be  taken 
now,  for  the  flies  are  only  on  the  wing 
for  a  short  period.  It  is  the  larvae  of  this 
insect  which  burrows  between  the  tissues 
°f  the  leaves,  destroying  the  structure, 
and  if  left  untreated  quickly  injures  the 
plant.  Black-Leaf  40  is  an  effective  de¬ 
terrent. 

Active  warfare  must  be  maintained 
against  weeds,  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  they  be  permitted  to  seed, 
n  eed-killer  should  be  used  on  paths  and 
driveways  and  the  frequent  use  of  culti¬ 
vator  and  hoe,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  hand-pulling,  will  insure  crops 
being  clean  in  this  respect. 

Attend  to  the  staking  of  plants  as 
growth  necessitates,  never  putting  off  this 
important  work  until  the  stems  are  fall- 
V'5  ovei‘  B°r  many  subjects  of  a  bushy 
growth,  twiggy  branches  inserted  while 
-ie  plants  are  small  will  provide  all  the 
requisite  support  and  will  appear  more 
natural  than  stakes,  but  for  taller  grow¬ 


ing  plants  such  as  Phlox,  Dahlias,  etc., 
stouter  stakes  will  be  required. 

Continue  to  plant  Gladioli  at  10-day 
intervals  throughout  the  month.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  June  is 
not  too  late  to  plant  such  Summer  flower¬ 
ing  bulbs  as  Montbretias,  Summer  hya¬ 
cinths,  Zephyranthes,  Achimenes,  etc. 
Sow  annuals,  such  as  Alyssum,  Linaria, 
Brachycome  and  Gypsophila,  in  bare 
spaces  in  the  mixed  border. 

The  dead  flower  trusses  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  Rhododendrons  and  lilacs, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  take  any  of 
the  shoot  in  the  operation,  and  remember 
that  if  seed  production  is  prevented  by 
removing  the  faded  flowers  of  pansies 
and  most  other  flowering  plants  the 
blooming  season  will  be  very  appreciably 
extended. 

Deciduous  hedges  should  receive  their 
hardest  pruning  during  the  last  two 
weeks  in  June,  and  evergreen  hedges  may 
be  trimmed  less  severely. 

As  advised  in  last  month’s  flower  gar¬ 
den  notes,  page  644,  June  is  the  best 
month  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  hardy 
perennials.  A  bed  of  light  soil  containing 
an  abundance  of  sand  and  humus,  but  no 
fertilizer,  made  up  in  a  cold  frame,  af¬ 
fords  admirable  conditions  for  raising 
this  class  of  plants.  Sow  the  seed  in 
drills  and  cover  to  about  twice  its  own 
depth.  Keep  the  sash  over  the  frames 
and  shade  from  sunshine  until  germina¬ 
tion  takes  place,  after  which  the  sash 
should  be  removed  entirely  except  at 
nights  or  during  heavy  rainstorms.  “Cod¬ 
dling"  is  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  It  is 
advisable  to  protect  the  tiny  plants  from 
the  full  power  of  the  sun  by  means  of 
lath  shades  laid  across  the  frame.  Stir 
the  soil  between  the  rows  to  encourage 
growth,  for  the  whole  object  is  to  secure 
a  strong  plant  before  Fall.  In  addition 
to  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  May  flower 
garden  article  the  following  can  also  be 
readily  raised  from  seeds  sown  at  this 
time  :  Iceland  poppies,  Aehilleas,  Pyreth- 
rums,  Aconitums,  Aquilegias,  Aubretias, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  foxgloves,  Dianthus, 
Geums,  Coreopsis,  hollyhocks,  lupines, 
Gaillardias  and  a  host  of  others. 

In  the  greenhouse  everything  is  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  growth  at  this  season.  Pay 
great  attention  to  the  matter  of  watering, 
for  if  plants  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
pot  or  bench  are  allowed  to  suffer  in  this 
respect  the  ill  effect  produced  is  perma¬ 
nent.  Plants,  which  are  pot-bound  should 
be  fed  with  diluted  liquid  manure,  varied 
occasionally  with  a  proprietary  fertilizer 
once  or  twice  weekly.  Pot  small  plants 
into  larger  receptacles  and  admit,  ample 
ventilation  on  all  occasions.  On  warm 
nights  it  is  advisable  to  leave  just  a  little 
ventilation  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
structure. 

Spray  and  fumigate  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  to  control  the  ravages  of  thrips, 
aphis,  white  fly  and  other  enemies. 

Many  plants  which  rejoice  in  cool, 
moist  and  partially  shaded  conditions, 
such  as  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  etc.,  will  do 
better  in  a  frame  facing  north  as  soon  as 
the  nights  are  warm,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  supply  the  requisite  atmospheric  mois¬ 
ture  by  regularly  wetting  down  in  be¬ 
tween  the  pots.  It  is  also  important  to 
maintain  a  desirable  degree  of  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere  within  the  greenhouse 
proper,  and  this  is  effected  by  wetting 
down  the  paths  and  all  surfaces  at  least 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

New  York.  T.  H.  EVERETT. 


Treatment  of  Pelargoniums 

I  had  a  Martha  Washington  geranium 
given  to  me  for  Mother's  Day  and  am 
anxious  to  keep  it  in  good  order.  It  has 
lice  on  it.  Flow  can  I  get  rid  of  them? 
Can  this  be  grown  from  slips  like  other 
geraniums?  MRS.  F.  P. 

Show  Pelargoniums,  commonly  called 
Lady  Washington  geraniums,  require  a 
season  of  rest  after  flowering  is  over,  so 
that  they  will  ripen  their  growth.  They 
may  be  placed  outside  in  a  sunny  loca¬ 
tion,  so  that  growth  already  made  will 
ripen.  Old  flower  stems  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  but  the  plant  is  not  cut  back 
otherwise  at  this  time.  Very  little  water 
should  be  given,  not  enough  to  encourage 
new  growth.  The  leaves  will  gradually 
ripen  and  turn  yellow.  In  replanting  the 
plants  should  be  pruned  into  shape,  soft, 
weak  growth  being  removed,  and  the 
plants  repotted  in  a  light  compost,  not 
very  rich.  The  pot  should  be  as  small  as 
will  hold  the  roots ;  overpotting  results  in 
poor  blooming,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  geraniums.  After  potting,  the  pots 
are  well  soaked,  and  the  plants  may  then 
be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  frosty 
weather.  Florists  usually  repot  the  plants 
in  January,  giving  a  larger  pot  and 
slightly  richer  soil,  if  wanted  for  display 
in  May  and  .Tune,  but  for  early  Spring 
bloom  they  are  usually  grown  on  without 
shifting. 

Plant  lice  are  controlled  by  spraying 
with  soapsuds  or  tobacco  extract.  One 
teaspoon  of  Black  Leaf  40  in  a  gallon  of 
water  will  destroy  them. 

Show  Pelargoniums  are  grown  from 
cuttings,  usually  rooted  in  August.  The 
cuttings  are  repotted  as  required,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  house  through  the  Winter, 
flowering  in  Spring  in  7-in.  or  8-in.  pots. 


Teacher  :  “A  quadruped  is  a  four- 
footed  animal.  Willie,  name  four  quad¬ 
rupeds.”  Willie  :  “Our  Prince  and 
Rover  and  Brown’s  Gyp  and  Tige.” — 
Boston  Globe. 


6  Beautify  Your  Home  at  Small  Cost  — 
EVERGREENS  For  $1.10  Postpaid 


These  soon  grow  into  handsome 
trees  worth  many  dollars. 
WESH1T  DUK1NG  JUNE 
(Planting  Time) 


SWEET 
WILLIAM 
All  colors; 
hardy,  free 

bloomers;  lb 

plants  ...$1.10 

HARDY 

HYDRAN¬ 

GEAS 

P.  G.  Blue, 
Pink,  2  plants 
for  ....  $1.10 


Dahlia 
Flowered 
Zinnias 
Show  flowers 
of  enormous 
size. 

20  Plants, 
$1.10 

Brilliant  Colors. 


" Field- grown  Stock  From  Our  150- Acre  Farm” 


SPECIAL  OFFER— 6  EVERGREENS,  3  to 
5-year  trees,  above  selection,  included  without 
extra  charge,  with  each  order  of  $5.50  and 
over.  THIS  WEEK  ONLY. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE,  Each  $1.10 

Selected,  5-0  years.  Extra  busily,  1  to  IVq  ft.  high. 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to 
15  inches  high.  2  Norway  Spruce, 

2  American  Spruce.  2  Chinese 
Arborvitae. 

ASTERS  —  Double, 
all  colors;  40  plants 
for  $1.10.  Extra  fine. 
Exhibition  type. 

WEIGELA 
ROSEA 

Deep  pink  g 
blossoms  which 
are  borne  in 
wonderful  pro¬ 
fusion  and 
make  a  great 
show.  2 
shrubs  ..$1.10 

Hardy  Yellow 
Daisy 

(Coreopsis 
Lanceolata.) 

This  is  the  yel¬ 
low  variety  aud 
grows  about  2 
feet  tall.  10 
plants  . .  .  $1.10 


Chinese  Arborvitae 


Japanese  Barberry 

Fine,  feathery,  deep  green  foliage.  2  years  I  Beautiful  every  month  in  the  year.  2-year- 
old,  8  to  12  inches  high,  6  trees  for . $1.10  '  old  plants,  6  for  . . $1.10 


GOLDEN  BELL 
(Forsythia) 

Its  yellow  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  leaves, 
the  earliest  note  of 
Spring;  very  striking; 
two  plants  . $1.10 

SNAPDRAGON 
NOVELTY  SNAP¬ 
DRAGON  (Antir¬ 
rhinum,  22  different 
colors;  40  plants 
(beautiful)  for,  $1.10 


HARDY 

chrysanthe¬ 

mums 

Bronze,  pink,  white, 
lavender,  red  and  yel¬ 
low;  flowers  measure 

6  to  8  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  0  plants ...  SI, 10 

MAGNOLIA  TREES 
Bloom  early  in 
Spring;  pink  and 
white:  2  trees.. $1.10 

CHINESE  PYRA- 
M  I  D  A  L  ARBORVI¬ 
TAE,  2-2J4  feet  high, 

1  foot  wide  at  base, 
each  . $1,10 

HOLLYHOCK 

Chaters,  double  crim¬ 
son,  yellow,  salmon, 
white,  rose,  maroon, 
Newport  pink ;  10 
plants  ,  $1,10 

DIGITALIS 

(Foxglove) 

White  spotted  rose, 
purj)le  and  mixed;  6 
plants  . $1.10 

Hardy  Azaleas 

COLUMBINE  —  They' 
are  much  used  In  any 
hardy  border  or  rock¬ 
ery;  blue,  pink,  yel¬ 
low  and  other  colors; 
10  plants  for.  .. $1,10 


(Nudiflora).  A  handsome,  free-flowering. 


$1.10 


pink  species.  A  beautiful  variety. 

Very  hardy.  Ready  to  bloom.  Each 
DELPHINIUM  (Perennial  Larkspur) 
BELLADONNA — Light  Turquoise  blue 
BELLAMOSUM — A  dark  blue  type  of  the 
Belladonna.  Very  decorative  and  lasts  for 
years;  8  plants  for . . $1.10 


HARDY  CARNA¬ 
TIONS — Large  flower¬ 
ing;  fragrant;  all  col¬ 
ors;  Held  grown;  6 
plants  for . $1.10 


HARDY  BUTTERFLY 
BUSH  or  Summer 
Lilac — a  pretty  shrub, 
2  plants  for .....  $1.10 


ORIENTAL  POPPY 

Brilliant  colors;  scar¬ 
let.  orange,  pink;  flow¬ 
ers  measure  8  inches 
in  diameter:  10  plants. 

_  $1.10 


PAINTED  DAISY 

The  mixed  and  choice 
varieties  and  colors 
range  from  white  to 
deep  red;  10  plants 

for  . $1.10 


Shasta  Daisy  Larse’  pure  wl,lte  flow- 

J  ers,  which  appear  in 
early  Summer,  are  excellent  for  cutting;  2  to 
2 Vo  feet;  flowers  measure  4  Inches  in  diame¬ 
ter;  10  plants  for  . $1.10 


naillaTrlia  (Perennial  Gaillardia).  This 

vacuum  viicx  fine  perennial,  when  once 
established  in  your  garden,  will  last  for  years. 

Ringed  with  orange,  crimson  and  red.  It 
blossoms  from  June  to  November  and  grows 
2  feet  tall;  10  plants  for . $1.10 

RHODODENDRONS  (Cata-wbiense).  One  of  the  most  beautiful  native  ever- 

,  1V\  Breen  flowering  shrubs.  The  flower  is  reddish  pur-  .  ,, 

pie  and  blooms  In  May.  Grows  well  In  shade  or  sun;  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for  $1.10 

RHODODENDRONS  ^ax^munJ  Rosebay).  Large  plant  with  dark  evergreen 

in  m  o  i  .  ,  7  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pinkish-white  flowers  * ,  ,  r. 

RHODODENDRONS  (Caro1},imanum):  uTI,e  flower  shades  from  light  to  dark  pink 

.w Vk  .  , V  .r, 1  , a“d  blooms  with  great  profusion  in  May.  The  £1  ev 
plant  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  or  full  sun.  2  plants  (1  ft.  high)  for .  $1  IO 

Colorado  Blue  Sllt'lJCf*  .^le  ^fiory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which  Is  an 
,, , „  TU  ,UC  VPr  ■  ,  intpn«?  ateel  bIue-  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich  glistening  blue 

Tiki’  ,the  snnllSht-  an<1.  y°u  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  specimen.  With  culture  directions.  ~ 

Selected  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy,  1  to  1%.  ft.  high  .  Eacl  $1.10 


Noveltv  Snandrapons  new  f'rouP  of  Antirrhinums  with  extra  large  flowers  oa 
isuvcuy  .JllapurclgUIla  strong  stems.  Salmon,  Yellow  White  Crimson  Rose  Pi  nit 
Variegated  Dark  Pink  and  other  beautiful  colors.  40  plants  (transplanted)',  C1  .  ^ 
22  different  colors  . .  $1.10 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 


Add  15o  for  Tacking;  and  Insurance 


Evergreen  - 
Dept.  65 
Easton,  Pa. 


Champion  Threshers 

For  the  Individual  Farmer 

The  Thresher  that  can  be  successfuly 
run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a 
great  investment.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years’  running.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  small  threshers  has 
enabled,  us  to  offer  a  REAL  CHAM¬ 
PION. 

We  build  four  sizes  requiring  from  3  to 
30  horse  gasoline  engine  power.  Wood  or  Steel  Frames,  light  in  weight,  simple 
in  construction,  durable,  requiring  a  minimum  of  power,  yet  doing  exception¬ 
ally  clean  work.  Full  details  and  literature  upon  request. 

“The  Little  Thresher  That  Fights  For  The  Last  Grain” 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


TRACTORS 

FOR  FARMS,  GARDENS 
AND  LAWNS 

Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

Bready  Cultimotor  Co. 

1799  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


*v?0  WINDLASS  754  EXTRA 

NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUN3SJ? 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  t0  32  h . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  24S  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V 


BINDER 

TWINE 


a3  low  as  lOe  per  pound 
in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  Agent* 
Wanted.  Write  for  circular 
and  sample. 

TIIEO.  IiriM’  A  SON* 
Box  65,  Melroid,  Ohio 


CIDER!  How  Profitable 

to  Press  it  from  Culls  and 
Second  Grade  Apples 


Many  people  are  making  big  profits  by  opera¬ 
ting  a  Farquhar  Cider  Press.  Because  the  press 
is  built  in  sizes  suitable  for  Roadside  Marketing, 
the  Individual  Orchardist  and  Custom  Pressing. 
It  is  easily  operated,  exerts  heavy  pressure  and 
gets  better  and  richer  cider. 

Catalog  126  tells  how — a  copy  is  reserved  for  you. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  on  Roadside  Press 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  130  York,  Pa. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets  Phila.  Produce  Markets 


June  C,  1929. 

June:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent.  201  to 
230-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A. 
$1.86,  plus  differentials;  Class  2B,  $2.11;  Class 
8.  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c  per  .1 
of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added  to  milk  test¬ 
ing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.17;  Class  2, 
$1.95;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy 
Extra,  92  score  .... 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 

CHEESE 


State,  fresh,  fancy  . $0.23 

AVis.,  fresh,  fancy  . .  $0.23  @$0.2314 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . $0.41  %  @  $0 .42% 

Extra  . 38  @  .40% 

Average  extras  .  .37% 

Extra  firsts  . 35  @  .36 

Pacifiet  Coast,  white  . 33  ®  .41 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 36  @  .38% 

Gathered,  best  . 32  @  .34 

Common  to  good . 26  <§>  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.44@$0.50 

Fair  to  good  . 30®  .40 

1  Broilers  . 35  @  .50 

Roosters  . 20®  .24 

Fowls  . 24®  .38 

Ducks  . 22  @  .24 

Geese  . 16®  .22 

Turkeys,  dry,  toms . 25®  .30 

Hens  . 28  @  .33 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45@  .60 

Dark,  doz .  2.50@  3.50 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 


. $0.43  @$0.44 


.40%® 

.43 

.42’.'. 

« a 

.40 

.37%® 

.38% 

.34 

(a 

.37% 

.32 

(a 

.33% 

.40 

& 

.41 

.45 

Cd 

.45% 

.42 

-44% 

.44 

.40%® 

.41% 

.40 

® 

.42'.. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb . $0.33@$0.34 

Chickens  . 30®  .50 

Roosters  . 18@  .19 

Docks  . 20  @  .22 

Geese  ...  . .15@  .17 

Tame  rabbits  . 25®  .30 


LIVE  STOCK 
Steers,  100  lbs.  . . 

Bulls  . . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime  . . . . . .  .16®  .19 

('oils  . 11®  .13 

Lambs,  Spring,  each  .  6.00@11. 00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 20.50@23.00 

Bulls  . 15.00@17.00 

Cows  . 18.00@21.00 


$12. 00  @14. 50 
.  8.00(5)  9.25 
.  7.00®  9.50 
.  16.00®  16.50 
.10. 00®  14. 00 
.  6.00®  7.00 
.  ,15.00®17.00 
.  9.00@11.85 


00 

50 

00 


.  .  $1.00®$5.00 

- 50 

00 
75 
25 


1.25@ 

1.00@ 


POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $2.00@$2 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  2.00@  5 

Bermuda,  bbl.  . .  7.00@  7 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 1.00®  3 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00® 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50@ 

Celery  hearts,  doz .  1.00® 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00@ 

Eggplants,  bu . 1.25®  2 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl . 12.00@13 

Kale,  bbl . 75®  1 

Lettuce,  bu . 1.00@  6 

Lima  beans,  bu . 3.00®  4 

Onions,  100  lbs .  2.00@  2 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50@  2 

Peas,  bu .  1.00® 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50® 

Radishes,  bu . 50@ 

Rhubarb,  100  behs . 2.50® 

Spinach,  bu . 35@ 

Squash,  bu . 50@ 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00@ 

Sweet  corn,  S’n,  bu .  2.00@ 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  . .  2.75 @ 

AVatcrcress,  100  bchs.  . .  2.00@ 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $13.50®13 

pea  . 10. 00®  10 

Red  kidney  .  8.00®  8 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . . . .  .$4.00@$7.00 

Albemarle  . 8.00@10.00 

McIntosh  .  7.00@12.00 

Rome  . .  5.00®  8.50 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate  .  2.00®  5.00 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu .  4.50®  5.50 

AVatermelons,  car  .  355.00@850.00 

Strawberries,  Eel.  and  Md.,  qt . 06®  .18 

Jersey,  qt . 08® 

Dewberries,  qt . 12® 

Huckleberries,  qt . 13® 

HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . $0.12@$0.12% 

Dark  . 09®  .09% 

Orange  bloom  . 12@  _.13 

Comb,  24-frame  case  .  4.50@  5.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

. $26. 00  @27. 00 


70 

50 

50 

00 

00 

00 

50 

75 

25 

50 

00 

00 

50 

00 

.25 

50 

75 

00 

60 


75 

50 

75 


.20 

.22 

.27 


Hnv.  No.  1  Timothy  .... 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

No.  1  Northern  Spring 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


23.00®25.00 
15.00@21.00 

. 15.00@24.00 

. 21.00@23.00 


$1.32-% 

1.25% 

1.05% 

.57% 

.92 

.70% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt 

Grade  B  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . . . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 


. 16 

.$0.53® 

.54 

.  .35® 

.42 

.  .600 

.65 

.55 

.45® 

.55 

.  .40® 

.55 

.45® 

.55 

.  .35® 

.40 

.  .02  @ 

.03 

.  .15® 

.20 

.  .40® 

.45 

.15 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Nearby  produce  is  replacing  shipped-in  stock 
each  day  on  the  Philadelphia  wholesale  fruit 
and  vegetable  market.  Receipts  of  strawberries 
were  lighter  at  the  close,  demand  and  trading 
were  more  active  and  the  market  advanced  on 
good  quality  offerings.  Most  sales  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  berries  were  made  at  $2.50  to  $4  per  32-qt. 
crate,  while  fancy  marks  sold  as  high  at  $5. 
The  first  New  Jersey  cherries  arrived  during 
the  week  and  were  quoted  at  10c  per  pound. 
The  apple  market  continued  firm,  but  trading 
was  somewhat  limited.  Nearby  Romes  and 
Paragons  brought  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  bushel. 
Cooler  weather  toward  the  close  caused  aspara¬ 
gus  offerings  to  drop  off,  and  the  market  was 
firm.  New  Jersey  green  grass  sold  at  $2.75  to 
$3.50  per  dozen  bunches  with  the  smaller  sizes 
ranging  from  $1  to  $2.50.  Peas  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  were  in  heavier  supply  and  the  market 
weakened  on  all  except  fancy  quality  offerings. 
Nearby  stock  sold  for  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  bushel, 
while  Maryland  truck  receipts  brought  $1  to 
$1.75.  Some  of  the  trade  complained  of  the 
poor  quality  of  the  offerings,  due  principally 
to  immaturity.  Growers  should  be  careful  not 
to  push  the  season,  for  this  poor  quality  stock 
sets  the  base  for  all  other  offerings.  Lettuce 
met  a  fairly  good  demand  and  the  market  was 
generally  firm.  Pennsylvania  Iceberg  brought 
75c  to  $1.25  per  bushel,  while  Big  Boston  from 
New  Jersey  brought  75c  to  $1.25  per  crate  of 
two  dozen  heads.  Kale  was  stronger  at  the 
close  and  was  quoted  at  30  to  50c  per  bushel, 
while  escarole  was  steady  at  40  to  60c.  Turnip 
greens  w’ere  slow  at  30  to  60c,  while  parsley 
moved  fairly  well  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  bushel. 
Rhubarb  was  steady  at  $2  to  $3.50  per  100 
bunches  and  Spring  onions  were  stronger  at 
$1.25  to  $1.75.  Spinach  was  very  weak,  with 
same  of  the  offerings  practically  worthless,  and 
most  sales  were  made  at  10  to  50c  per  bushel. 
New  potatoes  opened  slow  but  demand  became 
more  active  during  the  week  and  the  market 
advanced.  South  Carolina  Cobblers  brought 
$4.25  to  $5  per  barrel,  while  North  Carolina 
Cobblers,  in  both  stave  and  slat  barrels,  moved 
at  $4.25  to  $4.75,  with  a  few  at  $5.  The  first 
Norfolk  potatoes  were  received  in  small  amounts 
during  the  week  and  most  of  these  moved  at 
$4.50.  Some  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  stock 
was  also  received  and  fancy  branded  marks  sold 
for  $5.25,  while  plain  lots  brought  $4.50.  Sweet 
potatoes  were  steady  at  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  New 
Jersey  yellows,  while  Delaware  yams  brought 
$1.75.  The  market  on  beets  and  carrots  was 
steady,  with  North  Carolina  barrel  crates  of 
beets  selling  at  $2  to  $3,  while  Texas  carrots 
were  quoted  at  $2.50  to  $2.75.  The  market  on 
cabbage  was  generally  dull,  but  a  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  tone  was  noted  at  the  close.  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia  barrel  crates  moved  at  $1.50  to 
$1.75  at  close,  while  Norfolk  offerings  in  %-bbl. 
erts.  brought  75  to  85c.  Truck  receipts  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  cabbage  in  bushels  sold  for  $1  to  $1.10, 
while  five-eighths  baskets  from  Maryland  brought 
45  to  55c.  The  onion  market  was  firm  for  good 
stock.  Texas  standard  crates  yellows  brought 
$1.40  to  $1.60.  while  boilers  were  slow  at 
75  to  85c. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  was  somewhat  irregular  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  days  due  to  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  reeipts.  A  large  portion  of  the 
arrivals  showed  heat  damage,  and  were  gener¬ 
ally  out  of  condition  for  sale  or  for  storage. 
AVeStern  country  costs  have  worked  lower  and 
this  reaction  is  reflected  in  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets.  Fine  fresh  eggs  of  real  good  quality  met 
a  fair  demand  and  prices  were  steady.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  brought  32  to  32%c.  compared  with 
S3 %c  the  week  previous.  Fresh  firsts  sold  at 
30  to  31c,  while  fresh  seconds  were  slow  at  28% 
to  29%c.  Candled  stock  brought  38  to  40c. 
while  fancy  eggs  in  cartons  were  firm  at  40 
to  41c. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  generally  dull, 
with  demand  and  trading  limited.  Receipts 
were  light  but  ample  for  the  amount  of  business 
transacted.  Colored  fowl  were  considerably 
weaker  than  the  week  previous  and  brought  31 
to  33c,  with  smaller  sizes  preferred.  Leghorn 
fowls  sold  for  30  to  31c.  Plymouth  Rock  broil¬ 
ers  shared  in  the  general  decline  of  the  market, 
and  moved  slowly  at  38  to  42c  for  2%-lb.  birds. 
Ducks  were  steady  at  25  to  26c  for  young  stock, 
while  geese  moved  at  16  to  18c  per  pound.  The 
dressed  fowl  market  was  steady,  under  light  re¬ 
ceipts  but  trading  was  quiet.  Birds  weighing 
4  to  6  lbs.  sold  for  36  to  38c,  compared  with 
87  to  39c  the  week  before. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  good  quality  moved  well  at  steady 
figures,  but  much  of  the  supply  was  made  up 
of  undergrades,  which  were  dull  and  weak.  No. 

2  Timothy  sold  at  $18  to  $19  per  ton,  while  No. 

3  brought  $15.50  to  $16.50.  No.  1  clover  mixed 

moved  well  at  $17.50  to  $18.50,  while  No.  2  was 
steady  at  $15.50  to  $16.50.  Straw  was  in  light 
receipt,  but  trading  was  quiet  and  prices  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  Straight  rye  straw  sold  for 
$20  to  $21,  while  wheat  and  oat  straw  brought 
$14  to  $16  per  ton.  AV.  AV.  O. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY -ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  48c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
50c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  35c;  undersized  eggs, 
doz..  31c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c;  minimum  weight, 
all  eggs,  doz.,  20  oz. 

Cheese.— -Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream, 
qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  A’egetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu..  75c  to 
$1.75:  beans,,  dry,  lb..  12c;  beets,  lb.,  3c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  lb.,  4c:  cabbage,  red,  head,  6c;  cucum¬ 
bers.  8  for  25c;  new  carrots,  belt,  7%c;  celery, 
3  belts.,  25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c:  dandelion 
greens,  pk.,  20c;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  horseradish, 
%  pt..  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek, 
bch..  oc;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head.  5c:  onions,  pk., 
85c:  potatoes,  bu.,  delivered,  80c;  parsnips, 
bu..  $1.30;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  green  peas,  qt., 
15c;  pineapples,  each,  10  to  20c;  pieplant,  lb., 
5c;  radishes,  bch,  5c;  salsify,  bch,  10c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  string  beans,  wax,  qt.,  12%c; 
spinach,  pk..  25c;  strawberries,  qt.,  12  to  15c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb..  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  20c; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb..  37c:  light 
fowls,  lb.,  35c:  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30e. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  42e;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  40c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c:  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c:  headcheese,  lb..  40c:  fresh  ham.  home¬ 
grown,  lb..  20c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c; 
liamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb..  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c:  veal  roasts,  lb..  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced, 
lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb..  40c;  pork  loins, 
lb.,  24c;  whole  hams,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  13c;  maple 


sugar,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hiekorynuts,  qt.,  15c;  cordwood, 
delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  50c;  fowls,  live,  lb., 
30  to  36c;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  yearlings,  live, 
lb.,  30  to  36c;  Leghorns,  30  to  32c;  broilers, 
live,  lb.,  30  to  45c;  dressed,  lb.,  65  to  75c; 
squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c; 
eggs,  35c;  fancy,  white,  $11.50;  grade  A,  $10.50; 
unclassified,  $10;  retail,  35e;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
45  to  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce.  —  Asparagus,  doz. 
bchs,  70c  to  $1;  beets,  bu.,  75c;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
7  to  10c;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  75  to  90c;  honey, 
qt.,  60  to  75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce,  head,  6  to 
10c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2.25  to  $2.50;  onions, 
bu.,  $1;  doz.  bchs,  35c;  potatoes,  bu.,  75  to 
90c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  40c:  rhubarb,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  40c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu..  $1  to  $4. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay  mixed,  $12  to  $15; 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Meats.  —  Pork,  heavy,  lb.,  12c;  pork,  light, 
lb.,  14c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  market  was  in  a  somew’bat  spotty 
condition  during  the  past  week.  A  heavy  supply 
of  asparagus  was  not  being  sold  because  of  buy¬ 
ers  refusing  to  pay  the  prices  asked.  Native 
grass  was  in  poor  condition,  mostly  on  account 
of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  past  week.  The 
wool  market  increased  its  volume  of  business  on 
the  finer  qualities,  but  remained  about  the  same 
as  last  week  on  the  poorer  grades.  Prices,  how¬ 
ever,  remain  unchanged. 

Asparagus. — Native  supplies  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native,  36  bchs..  $4  to  $6.50  24  bchs.; 
$3.50  to  $4.50  crt.  N.  Y„  c-rt..  $2  to  $3.50  doz. 
bchs.  N.  J.,  crt.,  $3  to  $5. 

Beets.. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Tex.,  crt.,  bchs,  $2  to  $2.50.  Va.,  %-bbl.  crt., 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
A7a.,  erts.,  $1.75. 

Carrots.- — Supplies  heavy,  demand  moderate, 
market  steady.  Native  cut  off,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 
Cal.,  crt.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60  cukes, 
$3.50  to  $0.50;  few  $7  std.  bu.  box.  Ohio,  hot¬ 
house,  fancy,  mostly  $1.75  to  $2  24  cukes. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  moder¬ 
ate.  Native  hothouse,  18  heads,  50c  to  $1; 
few’  fancy  higher  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.,  4  doz. 
best,  $6.50  to  $7;  few  $6. 

Mushrooms.— -Supplies  limited,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  liberal,  demand  fair,  market 
dull.  Tex.,  std.  crt.,  yellow  Bermudas,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  few,  $1.65. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  moder¬ 
ate,  market  slightly  weaker.  Maine,  100-lb. 
bags,  Green  Mountains.  $1.35  to  $1.40.  P.E.I., 

90-lb.  bags,  A  grade,  $1.75.  Fla..  Spauldings, 
No.  1.  $6.50  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
poor.  Native,  50-60  bchs.,  outdoor,  50  to  60c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native,  50  to  60c  std.  bu.  box.  Md.,  bskt., 
mostly  $1  to  $1.25. 

Tomatoes.. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best.  Native  hothouse,  mostly  30c  lb.  Ohio 
hothouse,  mostly  $2.50  10  lbs.  Fla.,  6  bskts., 
$1.75  to  $3  crt. 

Turnips.. — Supplies  light,  demand  light;  na¬ 
tive  ruta,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  P.E.I.,  few 
sales,  fancy  high  as  $5  100  lbs. 

Hay.  —  Market  firm,  demand  firm  on  top 
grades.  Few  sales.  No.  1  Timothy.  $25  to  $26. 
Eastern.  $18  to  $23.50.  Clover  mixed,  $22  to 
$23. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  demand  good.  Cream¬ 
ery  extras.  44c.  Firsts,  42%  to  43%c.  Seconds, 
41%  to  42c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  quiet.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  39c.  Mixed  colors,  38c.  AVhite  extras, 
36c.  Fresh  eastern  extras,  35c  doz. 

Cheese.— Market  steady.  N.  Y.  extras  held, 
27  to  28c.  Firsts  held,  24%  to  26c.  Fresh,  23% 
to  25%c.  Western  extras  held,  26  to  28c. 
Firsts  held,  24%  to  25c.  Fresh,  23  to  25c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.— N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $10.50  to 
$10.75.  Cal.,  small  white.  $10.50  to  $10.75. 

Yellow  Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50.  Red  kidney,  $8.50  to 
$8.75.  Limas.  $15  to  $15.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

AVool. — Market  fair,  demand  fair  on  better 
grades,  draggy  on  poorer  grades.  Receipts  of 
domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week  ending 

June  1  5,971,300  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  40  to  41c; 
clothing,  35  to  36c;  %  blood,  combing,  44  to 

45c;  clothing,  40  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing,  44 
45c;  clothing,  42  to  43c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  97c  to  $1; 
clothing,  92  to  95c;  %  blood,  combing,  95  to 

$1;  clothing.  90  to  92c:  %  blood,  combing,  83  to 
85c;  clothing,  75  to  80c.  Terr.,  mostly,  98c  to 
$1;  clothing,  92  to  95c;  %  blood,  combing,  97c 
to  $1:  combing,  90  to  95c;  %  blood,  combing, 
87  to  91c;  clothing,  80  to  85c;  %  blood,  combing, 
77  to  81c;  clothing.  75  to  80c;  low  %  blood, 
72  to  77c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Apple  supplies  are  limited  and  prices  are 
firm.  The  receipts  of  strawberries  are  much 
above  normal  and  the  market  is  weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c;  tubs,  45  to  46c; 
firsts,  43  to  45c;  undergrades,  42  to  43c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  longhorn,  25  to  26c;  brick, 
27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28c;  limburger,  32  to  33c; 
brick,  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby 
fancy,  36c:  grade  A,  34  to  36c;  grade  B,  33c; 
grade  C,  28  to  29e;  nearby,  at  mark,  30  to  31c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady:  fowls.  33  to  40c; 
old  roosters.  25  to  26c;  broilers,  45e;  chickens. 
41  to  46c;  ducks,  26  to  27c;  turkeys,  33  to  44c. 
Live  poultry,  easier;  fowls,  31  to  33c:  broilers, 
34  to  45e;  old  roosters.  21c;  ducks,  31c;  stags, 
21  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  Russet, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Baldwin,  McIntosh,  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  $1.85  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  steady : 
home-grown,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  S.  C.,  bbl.,  $4.50 
to  $6.75;  sweets,  Aid.,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9;  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to 
$11:  white  kidney,  $13.50  to  $14;  marrow,  $14 
to  $14.50.  Onions,  easy;  Tex.,  crate,  $1.60  to 
$2:  green,  doz.  behs,  12%  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  N.  C.,  32- 
qt.  crate,  $8  to  $8.50;  eanteloupes,  Cal.,  crate. 
$4  to  $7.25;  cherries,  Cal.,  box,  $3.75  to  $4: 
huckleberries,  N.  C.,  35-qt.  crate.  $9;  straw¬ 
berries,  Aid.,  32-qt.  crate,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  water¬ 
melons,  50c  to  $1.10. 

Aregetables. — Asparagus,  %  doz.  bchs,  90c  to 
$1 :  beans,  green,  wax.  Aliss.,  hamper,  $2.75  to 
$3.75;  beets,  Tex.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  cab¬ 
bage,  Ara.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.35  to  $1  50;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50 
to  $1.75:  celery,  doz.,  65  to  90c;  cucumbers, 
bskt.,  $1.90  to  $2.40:  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3.25;  kale,  Md.,  bu.,  $1;  lettuce,  5- 
lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.15:  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton, 
40  to  65c;  parsley,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  Aid.,  hamp¬ 
er,  $1  to  $2.50;  peppers.  Fla.,  crate,  $3.25  to 
$4.25;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs.  20  to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1; 
tomatoes.  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  turnips, 
b.i.,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 


June  15,  1920 

Sweets.— Honey,  steady;  clover,  case  , 
to  $4;  dark.  $2.50  to  $3.  Alaple  products 
steady;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25:  old  Si 
to  $1.75;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  25c.  ’  "J 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm:  Timothy,  loose,  ton  *17 
to  $19;  oat  straw’,  $10  to  $11;  wheat  bran’  car 
lot,  ton,  $25;  standard  middlings,  $25-  red-do" 
$35.50;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein’ 
$30.  io;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $50;  hominv’ 
$36.75;  gluten,  $38.40;  oatfeed,  $12.50  °  Tim’ 
othy  seed,  bu..  $3  to  $3.20;  red  clover, ’  $19  50 
to  $20.50;  Alsilte,  $20  to  $21;  Alfalfa,  $1050 

C.  H.  B.  ’ 


Pittsburgh  Live  Stock 
Market 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1.100-1,300,  good . 

950-1.100,  good  . 

800  up,  medium  . 

Common  . 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .... 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef.... 

Cutter-medium  . 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch . 

Cull-common  . 

Arealers,  milk-fed,  good-choice 

Aledium  . 

Cull-common  . 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med. -choice 
Aled.  wts..  200-250,  med. -choice 
Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med. -choice  . 

Lt.  Its.,  130-100,  med. -choice. . 

SI.  pigs.  90-130.  med. -choice  . 

Pkg.  sowts,  smooth  lt.  wts.,  exc 


- $13.75@14.75 

. 14.25@14.75 

. 12.75@14.25 

. 10.50@12.75 

. 12.00@13.50 

. 9.00@12.00 

.  9.75@11.00 

.  7.75®  9.75 

•  5.50@  7.75 

. 10.25@ll.oo 

.  8.25@10.25 

. 11.0()@14.50 

.  5.00@11.00 

. 14.00@15.50 

. 12.00@14.00 

.  6.00@12.00 


- $11.00@11.45 

. . .  .11.35@11.60 

. ll.5O@li.G0 

. H.25@ll.60 

. H.00@ll.50 

. 9.50@10.00 


SHEEP 

Effective  June  3  new  crop  lambs  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  lambs;  yearlings  or  lambs  of  or  closely 
approaching  the  yearling  age  classified  as  year¬ 
lings  in  the  quotations  below: 


Lambs.  84  down,  good-choice  . $10.00@17  50 

92  down,  medium  . 14.00@1G.00 

All  wts.,  cull-common  . 10.00@14.00 

Yearling  w’ethers — 

110  down.  med. -choice  . 11.00@13.50 

Esves.  120  down,  med-choiee  .  5.50®  71)0 

120-150,  med. -choice  .  5.00@  (175 

All  wts.,  cull-common  .  2.25®  5.50 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbl.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Baldwins  and  Russets,  $6.50  to  $6.75;  bu.  bskts. 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $2.40  to 
$2.50;  2%-in.,  $2  to  $2.25;  2%-in.  Russets,  $2.25 
to  $2.35;  beans,  N.  C.,  bu.  hpr.,  green  and  wax, 
best,  $1.75  to  $2;  few,  $2.25;  poorer  low  as 
$1.50;  beets,  Va..  bu.  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $2;  erts., 
$2;  cabbage,  100-lb.  crt.,  Va.,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
carrots,  Aliss.,  bu.  crt.,  $1.25;  cucumbers,  Ohio, 
hothouse,  chip  bskt.  of  2  doz.,  fancy,  $2.35  to 
$2.50;  dewberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crt.,  $6.50; 
peas,  Va.,  bu.  hamper,  $1.75;  potatoes,  U.  8. 
No.  1  grade,  150-lb.  sacks,  Alich.  Rurals,  $1.75 
to  $1.85;  Alaine.  Gr.  Alts.,  $2  to  $2.35;  new 
stock,  bbls..  S.  C.  Cobblers,  No.  1  stave  bbls., 
$5.25  to  $5.50;  slats,  $5  to  $5.25;  N.  C.  Cob¬ 
blers,  No.  1  stave  bbls.,  $5.25;  spinach,  bu. 
bskt.,  Aid..  75  to  85c;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crt.. 
Del.  and  Aid.,  best,  $4  to  $4.50;  few  $5;  poorer 
low’  as  $1.75;  sweet  potatoes,  Tenn.,  bu.  hprs., 
Nancy  Halls.  $1.90  to  $2;  tomatoes.  Aliss.,  4- 
bskt.  crt.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  poorer,  $1.10. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy  hay,  $20.50  to  $21;  standard, 
$19  to  $20;  No.  2  Timothy,  $16  to  $17.50;  No. 
3  Timothy,  $13  to  $14;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed. 
$17  to  $18;  No.  2.  $15.50  to  $16.50;  No.  1  clover 
mixed,  $18  to  $19;  No.  2,  $14.50  to  $16.50;  No. 
1  clover,  $19.50  to  $20.50;  No.  2,  $13  to  $16: 
No.  1  heavy  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19;  No.  1 
wheat  straw’,  $12  to  $13;  No.  2,  $11  to  $11.50; 
No.  3,  $9  to  $10;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $11  to  $11.50; 
No.  2,  $10  to  $11. 

EGGS 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites.  33  to  34c;  browns, 
31  to  33c;  current  receipts,  29  to  31c  doz. 
POULTRY 

Fresh  killed,  full  dressed  hens,  47c:  hog 
dressed,  42c  lb.;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy.  32 
to  34c;  Leghorns,  30  to  33c;  roosters,  18  to 
20c:  broilers,  colored,  43  to  47c;  Leghorns.  40 
to  41c;  ducks,  30  to  32c;  geese,  20  to  22c  lb. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Alar- 
kets  for  week  ending  June  1,  1929: 

Alarket:  Beef  steers  and  yearlings,  steady 
to  strong;  compared  with  week  ago,  strong  to 
25c  higher:  kinds  selling  at  $13.50  up  showing 
most  strength;  $14  paid  freely  for  choice  1,284 
to  1,415-lb.  weights;  bulk  of  sales,  $12.75  to 
$13.50.  Bulls,  she  stock,  firm;  all  cutters, 
steady;  bulk  sausage  bulls,  $10  to  $11:  heifers, 
$10.50  to  $11.25;  butcher  cows,  $8.75  to  $9.;i(|) 
cutters,  $4.75  to  $6.50.  Stockers  and  feeders, 
fully  steady.  Calves  about  steady;  top  veal- 
ers,  $16.50. 

Hogs,  nominal. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  1,  1929:  Cat¬ 
tle  14  cars,  7  St.  Paul,  2  Chicago,  1  Virginia, 
1  Tennessee,  1  Pennsylvania,  1  Kentucky,  1 
Ohio;  containing  376  head,  1,651  trucked  in; 
total  cattle,  2.027  head,  685  calves.  1,028  bogs. 
941  sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding  week 
last  year:  Cattle  16  cars;  10  Pennsylvania.  - 
St.  Paul,  2  Chicago,  2  Ohio;  containing  •»( 
head,  1,835  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  2,19-  head, 
458  calves,  859  hogs,  1,039  sheep. 


RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs..  $13  to 
$13.75:  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs..  $13.25  to  sit 
good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $13.25  to  $14:  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $12.25  to  $13;  common,  800  lbs.  up, 
$9  to  $12.25.  .  tl0. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.25  to  *!-• 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.25;  medium,  sou 
lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  common,  850  lbs.  up, 
$7.75  to  $9.50.  „  ,  ss 

Cows.— Choice,  $9.50  to  $10.2a:  good.  *»_• ' 
to  $9.50;  common  and  medium,  $6T5  to  $8-° •> 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75.  0. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.o0  to  8  -• 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.75  to  . 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  cno  • 
800  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  $12.50;  common-medium. 
800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $10.75;  good  and  choice. 
800  lbs.  down,  $10.50  to  $12.25;  common  am 
medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $8.25  to  $10.o0- 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $14  to  $1 • 
medium,  $12  to  $14;  cull  and  common,  *(-w 
$12 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs  -  $1*  !*’ 
$12;  medium  weights,  200  to  250  lbs..  %i- 
$12.50;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs. .  ^  «1- 
$12.50;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  •• 
to  $11. 


Cleveland.  O.,  Markets 

itter,  choice,  45  to  46c;  firsts.  42  to  43c,  sec 
1,  40  to  41c;  packing  stock.  28  to  30c.  £S  ■ 
s,  31e;  ordinary,  28%c;  live_  fowls. 
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thb  right  tool  saves  time 


A  FAST 
WORKER 

For  quick  handling  o£ 
hay,  loose  straw  or 
litter,  this  3  Tine  Hay 
Fork  is  just  the  right 
tool.  Made  from  the 
highest  quality  fork 
steel,  oil  tempered. 
Will  outlast  and 
outwork  two  cheap 
forks. 

The  brand  True  Temper 
is  burned  in  the  handle 
to  mark  each  Fork  as 
the  best  tool  of  its  kind 
that  can  be  made. 

THE  AMERICAN 
FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

1918  Keith  Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Makers  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Tools  for 
Over  100  Years. 


If  your  dealer 
lias  not  yet 
stocked  the  3 
Tine  Hay  Fork, 
Cat.  No.  034 B, 
send  us  his  name 
and  31.60  and 
we  will  supply 
vou  direct, 
postpaid. 


REGULAR  3  TINE 
HAY  PORK 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


With  a 


More  Milk 

Ross  SILO 

A.  L.  llueeker,  an  authority  on  mIIom,  states 
that  clean,  sweet  ensilage  Increase*  milk 
yield,  averaging  150  gallon*  a  year  per  cow. 
A  liosH  Silo  noon  pay*  for  lt*elf.  Convincing 
liooklet  free,  "Users’  Own  Words' ’—Write  for 
it  and  our  special  offer. 

ROSS  Ku  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Bttabliehed  1850 )  756  Warder  St. 

Check  iteme  wanted. 


I 


Silos  ■  Mills 

Cutters  ■  Cribs 

Hog  Houses  ■  Brooder  Houses 


Metal  Roofing 


young  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

1  hese  books  have  been  read  with  the 
£  tea  test  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
0  er  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
lauuy  illustrations  for  only  50  cent* 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver's  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Die  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Hlaek  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

1  he  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

nobinson  Crusoe 

£tory  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
through  the  Looking  Glass 
ales  from  Shakespeare 
Unglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Woods  Natural  History 
'  hud  s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


KEYSTOHECOPPjR  bearing 
APEX- galvanized 

roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Missouri  Garden  Notes 

Week  after  week  goes  hy,  and  the 
weather  continues  to  interpose  a  rainy 
finger  forbidding  farm  work.  Jupiter 
Pluvius  refuses  to  leave  his  throne,  and 
the  farmer  pauses  in  helpless  inaction 
while  he  scans  the  heavens  with  trou¬ 
bled  eye.  Just  as  it  becomes  dry  enough 
for  the  watchers  to  plunge  feverishly  in¬ 
to  work,  another  shower  descends  to  or¬ 
der  us  back  to  the  barracks.  The  Mis¬ 
sissippi  continues  to  roll  gulfward  an 
Amazonian  tide  of  water,  levees  are  still 
patrolled  and  weeds  and  grass  stretch 
upward  in  a  joyous  freedom  of  growth. 
Our  local  berry-growers’  association  is 
for  the  second  successive  year  in  the 
depths  of  discouragement.  Strawberries 
are  ripening  only  to  become  unfit  for 
shipment.  Added  to  the  rain  a  warm, 
rot-producing  temperature  has  suddenly 
succeeded  a  long  abnormally  cool  period. 
Here  at  home  a  quantity  of  nursery  stock 
is  waiting  to  be  planted  out  for  a  Sum¬ 
mer’s  growth  and  another  planting  of 
Gladiolus  is  long  overdue.  Many  bulb- 
lets  will  lose  a  precious  month’s  growth, 
and  continuity  of  bloom  for  market  will 
be  disarranged.  However  there  is  always 
a  reverse  side  to  the  picture,  and  this  one 
shows  a  fine  prospect,  for  tree  fruit, 
luxuriant  pastures  and  meadows  and  a 
general  insurance  of  life  to  all  Spring- 
set  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  A  land 
hank  has  been  established  for  this  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  State  to  assist  farmers  who 
were  the  victims  of  last  year’s  floods  and 
vicissitudes. 

This  is  peony  season  in  flowers.  The 
Iris  is  still  with  us  in  a  charming  variety 
of  color,  the  Elder  daisy  is  white  with 
its  long-stemmed  flowers,  the  sweet-scent¬ 
ed  pinks  make  the  air  fragrant,  the  co¬ 
lumbines  flaunt  their  dainty  beauty, 
Sweet  Williams  are  bright  with  many 
lines,  painted  daisies  and  Gaillardias  are 
contestants  in  the  beauty  show,  while 
the  giant  Oriental  poppies  in  scarlet, 
pink  and  crimson  demand  admiring  at¬ 
tention  from  every  visitor.  Nevertheless 
the  peony  now  occupies  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time  to  occupy  the  center 
of  the  stage.  The  cool  weather  retarded 
its  blooms  until  I  feared  they  would  not 
be  ready  for  Mother’s  Day.  but  two  days 
before  the  great  day  it  suddenly  turned 
warm  and  the  buds  began  to  unroll  their 
petals  in  a  desperate  hurry.  So  after 
all  there  was  plenty  for  every  customer, 
and  everybody  went  away  satisfied. 
Mother’s  Day  was  a  great  triumph  for 
the  florists. 

Peony  season  is  sweeping  rapidly  on 
to  its  close.  Retarded  so  long,  its  final 
pace  was  accelerated.  Everything  is 
blooming  at  once,  the  earlies  and  lates 
chatting  in  friendly  companionship. 
Some  six  years  or  so  ago  a  friend  sent 
me  some  peony  seed,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  became  a  planter  of  such 
seed.  This  year  several  of  the  seedlings 
bloomed.  Most  of  them  were  singles  and 
very  early  hut  later  two  doubles  developed 
that  were  high-grade,  one  a  light  blush 
pink  and  the  other  a  full  built  bloom  of 
a  new  shade  of  pink  that  J  can’t  de¬ 
scribe.  A  very  good  per  cent,  I  thought, 
and  over  half  the  seedlings  still  to  bloom. 
I  like  the  very  dark  crimson.  Ortegat  is 
a  good  one  here  with  extraordinarily 
long  stems.  Felix  Crousse,  a  lighter  shade, 
deserves  its  popularity.  It  is  a  very  free 
bloomer  and  averages  larger  than  any  of 
the  crimsons  I  have.  I  could  wish  it 
grew  taller  and  was  more  vigorous.  Fes- 
iva  Maxima,  on  the  other  hand,  grows 
into  a  plant  of  the  largest  size  with  a 
wealth  of  its  huge  flowers.  Its  secondary 
buds  all  develop  into  fine  flowers,  which 
gives  it  a  season  from  early  to  late.  The 
Triumph  of  Perfection  is  an  understudy 
of  Jules  Elie ;  averages  a  little  smaller. 
Couronne  d’Or  is  a  truly  fine  peony,  one 
of  the  best  late  ones,  just  a  little  ahead 
of  Marie  Lemoine.  which  is  a  real  queen, 
lit  to  rank  with  the  best.  Claire  Dubois 
is  magnificent  just  now,  another  royal 
peony.  Solange  and  I>e  Cygne  were 
divided  last  Fall  and  are  not  blooming 
this  Spring.  I  fear  we  shall  have  no 
peonies  for  Decoration  Day,  now  eight 
days  off.  i,.  R.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Nut  Trees  in  June 

Hoe  around  the  nut  trees.  If  trees  are 
newly  planted,  retamp.  If  dry  weather 
is  experienced,  water  well.  Mulch  with 
weeds  or  grass  to  retain  the  moisture. 
One  can  save  many  trees  by  mulching. 
Watch  for  caterpillars  and  pick  them  off. 
If  trees  are  large,  spray  with  arsenate  of 
lead— 4  lbs.  to  100  gals,  of  water.  Use 
powdered  lead. 

It  is  important  to  spray  the  English  or 
Persian  walnut  for  leaf  hopper  about  this 
time  of  year.  These  tormentors  are  tiny 
mites  that  get  under  the  leaves  by  the 
millions  and  suck  the  sap.  This  keeps  the 
leaf  from  functioning  properly,  which  in 
turn  prevents  the  development  and  ma¬ 
turing  of  the  tree.  Many  complaints  of  . 
poor  growing  are  due  to  the  ravages  of  the 
leaf  hopper.  Spray  with  nicotine  and 
whale  oil  soap  or  soapy  water.  In  mix¬ 
ing  spray  with  soapy  water  be  sure  to  use 
some  harmless  soap  that  contains  no  lye. 
Cut  the  soap  in  chips  and  let  it  melt  in 
water,  using  enough  to  make  a  jelly,  then 
dilute  one  to  25.  Use  nicotine  as  per  in¬ 
structions  on  container.  Spray  every  two 
weeks,  from  June  until  August,  the  first 
few  years  of  the  tree’s  life.  When  the 
trees  get  up  above  the  surrounding  herba¬ 
ceous  growth  little  trouble  will  be  experi¬ 
enced.  J.  w.  HERS  HEY. 
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famous  THOMAS  DROP 
TOP  LOADER 


Saves  One  Man's  Wages 

Two  men  with  this  loader  can 
haul  as  much  hay  as 
three  men  working 
with  forks.  With  hay 
hands  costly  and 
hard  to  get,  a  good 
hay  loader  soon  pays 
for  itself  in  wages 
saved  and  better  quality  hay. 

This  machine  stores  in  4  feet 
less  space  because  of  the  drop 
top;  wind  cannot  blow  hay  off 
the  elevating  apron;  it  is  light 
in  draft  and  has  many  special 
features  of  construction  that 
will  appeal  to  you.  See  it  be¬ 
fore  investing  in  any  loader. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us. 

Rotary  Hoe 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company 
Bellevue,  Ohio 

New  York  Manager:  L.  E.  FULLER.  6IS  S.  Clinton  St„  Syracuae.  N.  Y. 
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Lime  Spreader 
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The  big,  new 
Leadalad  catalog 
of  fence  and  roof- 


HOW  OFTEN  DO  YOU  FENCE? 

Too  often,  if  you  use  ordinary  fence. 

It’s  just  as  much  trouble  and  takes  just 
as  much  time  to  put  up  cheap  fence  as  it 
does  good  fence.  Wise  farmers  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  Leadclad  because  the  thick  coating 
of  PURE  LEAD,  seven  times  heavier  than 
the  coating  on  ordinary  fence,  makes 
Leadclad  last  three  or  four  times  longer. 

Use  Leadclad  and  save  yourself  crops, 
money,  time  and  trouble.  Send  for  a 
sample  today. 


Leadclad  roofing, 
too,  has  the  lasting 
protection  of  lead. 
Write  for  prices  on 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

ing  is  free.  Send  Dept.  2-F  PLAINFIELD  AVENUE  y°ur  roofing  require- 

for  your  copy.  MOUNDSVILLE,  WEST  VIRGINIA  ments. 


Handy  Farm  Cart 


at  a  Give-Away 
Price  -  ONLY 


$22.50 


HORSE  DRAWN 


Cost  the 
Gov't  $175 


Here  is  a  rare  bargain  in  a  horse  drawn,  strongly 
built  Farm  Cart.  Cost  the  Gov’t  $175.  Our  Price  only 
$22.50  F.O.B.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Carts  never  used 
— shipped  knocked  down  in  original  crates.  Body  7 
ft.  7  in.  long — 4  ft.  3  in.  wide — -2  ft.  deep,  with  tail 
board  and  heavy  floor.  Wheels  4%  ft.  high.  Iron 
Tires,  3  in.  wide — %  in.  thick.  Steel  Axle  2x2  in. 
Body  and  Shafts  white  Oak  or  Hickory.  Cart  is  com¬ 
plete  with 
brakes  a  n  d 
axle  wrench. 
_  _  Painted  3 

coats.  A  brand  new  cart  at  a  give-away  price. 
Guaranteed  as  represented.  Publishers  would  not 
print  this  ad.  if  carts  were  not  as  described. 
Send  check  or  money  order  today. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 
Dept.  B,  192  N.  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Welcomed  by 
Thousands. ... 


Here  is  an  engine  whose  absolute 
newness  and  originality  of  design  has 
brought  a  response  nothing  short  of 
sensational! 

Farmers  everywhere — thousands 
of  them — are  being  attracted  to  this 
new  self-oiling  “Z”— Thousands  have 
written  about  it — have  gone  to  see  it 
at  F-M  dealers’ — and  have  bought. 
F or  never  before  have  such  possibilities 
of  service  and  of  saving  been  found 
with  low  price  and  easy  terms  in  a 
dependable  1 hp.  power  plant. 

More  compact  —  with  modern 
design — completely  enclosed  and 
protected.  Self-oiling  throughout. 
Simple — with  fewer  parts  and  all 
parts  accessible.  Equipped  with  the 
famous  self-lubricating,  water,  dirt 
and  oil-proof  F-M  Type  “R”  Mag¬ 
neto,  making  starting  easy.  Unques¬ 
tionably — the  most  outstanding  en¬ 
gine  now  on  the  market.  Easy  terms. 
And  absolutely  guaranteed. 

Have  it  demonstrated  at  your 
dealer’s.  Send  the  coupon  now  for 
further  details. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


BBNew  V/2  hp.  “2”  Engines 

Larger  “Z”  Engines,  3,  5,  7H  hp. 
Home  Light  Plants 
Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 
HHome  Water  Systems 
□  Fairbanks  Scales 
□  Electric  Motors 
□  Washing  Machines 
□  Feed  Grinders 


Please  send  free  information  describing  the 
items  1  have  checked.  Dept.  6341. 

Name . 


Town 


R.F.D 


County 


State 
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HAUCK  "One  Man"  Weed  Burners 


The  modern,  cure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene 
■^burn  them  green— stalks  and  seeds.  Burn  all 
vines,  weeds  and  trash  that  harbor  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods 
or  less.  Used  by  suburban  homes,  road  commission¬ 
ers,  parks,  country  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers. 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Has  many  all  year  uses  includ- 
implementand  tractor  repairs.  Free  Booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  10th  St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The  IMllTtil*  Tractor 

HEAVY  ENOUGH  TO  DO  YOUR  PLOWING 

— easy  to  operate,  women  run  it  successful¬ 
ly  and  profitably.  Prepares  seed  bed.  Plants 
and  CULTIVATES  one  to  five 
rows.  Lifts  bulbs,  root  crops. 
Cuts,  rakes,  hauls  hay,  mows 
lawns.  Power  work  to  5  h.p. 
Full  Equipment  Furnished 
UTILITOR  is  a  money  maker 
'  Write  for  circular.  Dept.  A 
j  UTILITOR  CO. 

Ta  *1150  W.  2d  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Cl  CPTDI P  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  are  built 
CLEG  I  nlu  to  fit  any  skein  oruxle.  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  »  jt— 
high  lifts.  yCrfcv/SJTX 
Write  for  ■.» 

Free  Cat¬ 
alog  to¬ 
day. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III 


The  Haunts  at  Helvellyn 

Part  I 

We  moved  into  the  Chickamauga  neigh¬ 
borhood  the  first  week  in  August,  just  in 
time  for  our  four  children  to  enter  school. 
Ten  years  previous,  I  had  spent  a  week 
visiting  a  family  in  that  community,  and 
when  I  returned  home,  I  carried  with 
me  the  determination,  in  the  event  that 
I  ever  moved,  to  find  a  suitable  home 
there,  for  above  everything  else,  it  was 
an  ideal  place  to  live. 

Hamilton  County  had  just  erected  a 
number  of  modern  rural  high  school 
buildings,  and  the  old  wooden  grammar 
schoolhouses  had  been  replaced  with 
brick  structures.  The  roads  were  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen.  Some  of  them  had 
been  surfaced  with  ridge  gravel  and 
chert,  and  a  good  layer  of  oil  had  been 
spread  over  their  tops.  Every  farmer 
and  gardener  owned  an  automobile,  and 
almost  everybody  had,  also,  a  light  truck 
for  hauling  produce  to  market. 

It  was  a  church-going  community, 
where  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  was 
strong.  The  number  of  foreign-born  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  neighborhood,  when  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  left  the  five 
fingers  unused.  It  was  a  hundred  per 
cent  American. 

A  month  before  I  purchased  the  few 
acres  of  land  in  the  Chickamauga  neigh¬ 
borhood.  I  spent  two  weeks  seeking  a 
suitable  place,  but  found  only  one  piece 
of  land  that  was  for  sale — 20  acres  with 
an  old  two-story  weather-boarded  house 
which  had  been  vacant  at  least  for  15 
years,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  It  had  long  been  known  as  Hel¬ 
vellyn.  Evidently,  the  builder  of  the 
house  whose  name  was  now  forgotten, 
had  christened  the  place,  but  no  one  knew 
of  the  history  of  its  nomenclature. 

The  man  who  had  tried  to  occupy  the 
house  15  years  previous  was  then  living 
somewhere  in  Florida.  The  Chickamauga 
country,  where  I  had  chosen  to  move, 
is  in  Southeastern  Tennessee,  and  it  took 
its  name  from  the  Chickamauga  Creek,  a 
charming  stream  whose  south  branch 
flows  lazily  through  Walker  Co.,  Ga., 
and  gave  the  name  to  the  bloody  battle 
fought  on  its  banks  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  house  looked  as  if  it  had  been  a 
stranger  to  paint  for  twenty-odd  years, 
and  surely  Mr.  Martin,  its  owner,  did  not 
regard  his  farm  as  of  very  great  value, 
although  other  land  that  adjoined  it  was 
held  around  $200  per  acre.  When  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Martin  and  inquired  about  the 
property,  he  offered  me  the  20  acres  with 
all  the  improvements  for  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars. 

Of  course,  the  cheap  price  aroused  my 
suspicion,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  better 
make  an  investigation  before  closing  the 
deal.  I  had  my  lawyer  in  Chattanooga 
examine  the  title  thoroughly.  He  found 
it  perfect.  There  were  no  encumbrances 
against  the  property,  and  the  taxes  had 
been  paid.  I  went  back  again  to  go  over 
the  property  more  carefully.  There  were 
eight  acres  of  woodland  that  brushed  up 
to  the  west  side  of  the  house  and  a  small 
wet-weather  branch  that  flowed  through 
it,  which  in  rainy  weather  emptied  into 
the  Mackie  Branch,  a  faithful  and  con¬ 
stant  contributor  to  the  Chickamauga. 

Twenty  years  of  freedom,  and  Nature 
had  reconstructed  the  woodlands  into  a 
sort  of  primitive-looking  forest.  There 
were  sap  pines,  scaly-bark  hickories,  ash, 
red  oaks,  blackjacks,  post  oaks,  soft 
maples,  persimmons,  and  a  few  mulberry 
trees.  Along  the  wet  weather  stream 
were  many  wild  plum  trees  growing, 
whose  fruit  ripened  in  August,  and  the 
rich  odor  of  the  ripening  fruit  floated 
over  the  public  highway.  I  found  that 
the  automobilists  knew  that  stretch  of 
the  road  as  “Fragrant  vale.” 

Around  the  house  grew  trees  of  the 
species  mentioned  above,  and  a  few  wild 
blackberry  plants  were  struggling  to 
nestle  close  to  the  building.  Here  and 
there  over  the  farm,  blackberry  plants 
had  gathered  into  small  huddles.  In 
Eastern  Tennessee,  blackberries  grow 
wild,  and  are  the  choicest  fruit  of  the 
country  people.  The  plants  that  grow 
along  the  roads  and  negleeted  ground  are 
looked  upon  as  public  property,  and  they 
belong  to  the  first  pickers  to  arrive  on 
the  scene.  Here  was  another  mystery : 
Of  all  the  hundreds  of  clumps  of  black¬ 
berries  growing  on  this  small  farm,  all 
plants  stood  erect,  and  showed  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  berries  had  been  picked  in 
recent  years  by  human  hands.  It  was  a 


bird  paradise.  Pickers  of  wild  black¬ 
berries  treat  the  plants  cruelly  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  pole  or  a  rail  and  knocking  them 
apart  so  the  mass  will  admit  their  bodies. 
But  these  clumps  were  still  intact. 

The  old  neglected  apple  orchard  was 
royally  entertaining  hosts  of  sumac,  sas¬ 
safras,  and  persimmon  sprouts,  some  of 
which  had  attained  their  maximum  size 
in  the  orchard.  There  was  a  fair  crop  of 
fruit  on  the  trees,  and  judging  from  the 
old  mummied  fruit  on  the  ground,  the 
fruit  had  been  dropping  off  and  rotting 
for  several  years.  Some  of  the  trees 
looked  as  badly  neglected  as  a  wild  man, 
for  the  hosts  of  water  sprouts  made 
their  crowns  so  dense  with  straight 
shoots  that  when  in  foliage,  a  cardinal  or 
Summer  tanager  could  nest  in  them 
without  their  gay  feathers  being  observed. 

The  barn  was  in  anything  but  a  fair 
condition.  Mr.  Stephenson,  one  of  the 
neighbors,  told  me  that  the  barn  had  been 
shingled  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  which 
he  said  accounted  for  their  cupping  up 
at  their  lower  ends.  The  rail  fence  that 
enclosed  the  woodland  was  tottering  ■with 
age,  and  the  worm,  or  ground  rails,  were 
sunk  two-thirds  their  diameters  into  the 
soil.  My  newly-made  acquaintance  de¬ 
clared  that  the  man  who  had  built  the 
fence,  laid  the  worm  in  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  that  wThen  rail  fences  are  thus 
built,  the  ground  pole  or  worm  always 
sinks  into  the  earth.  I  did  not  attempt 
to  argue  the  question  with  him. 

One  day  while  I  was  going  over  the 
place  with  Mr.  Stephenson,  I  took  him 
into  my  confidence,  and  told  him  frankly 
that  I  was  seriously  considering  pur¬ 
chasing  the  property,  and  if  so,  I  would 
become  his  neighbor.  I  asked  him  to  tell 
me  frankly  what  was  wrong  with  this 
neglected  farm.  Robert  sparks  walker. 


Care  of  Goldfish 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  a 
few  goldfish  at  all  times.  Last  year  my 
husband  made  a  21-gallon  tank,  and  as 
we  have  had  from  nine  to  12  fish  in  there 
at  a  time,  we  have  been  wondering  if  that 
would  be  all  the  tank  would  take  care  of 
with  about  17  gallons  of  water  in  it.  Is 
the  commercial  fish  food  sold  in  little  tin 
boxes  the  only  kind  of  food  that's  good 
for  goldfish?  If  not  what  else  can  we 
give  them?  Bottom  of  tank  is  covered 
with  1-in.  of  %  to  %- in.  gravel,  and  one 
large  West  India  seashell  filled  with  fine 
loam  and  closed  at  bottom  with  cement 
bored  full  of  %-in.  holes  about  1%  in. 
apart,  and  these  stuck  full  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  aquarium  plants,  shell  serving  as 
anchor  and  keeps  all  plants  where  put. 

New  York.  mrs.  c.  m. 

It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  tell  just  how 
many  fish  an  aquarium  will  accommo¬ 
date"  A  "balanced”  aquarium,  that  is, 
one  in  which  there  are  enough  plants  to 
use  up  the  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  by  the 
fish,  will  not  hold  as  many  fish  as  one  in 
which  there  is  running  water.  The  gen¬ 
eral  rule  is  to  give  a  gallon  of  water  for 
each  inch  of  fish.  That  means  that  if 
you  have  nine  fish  of  an  average  length 
of  two  inches,  not  counting  the  tail,  they 
should  have  about  18  gallons  of  water. 
That  is  only  a  general  rule.  Fish  need 
more  water  if  it  is  warm  and  less  if  the 
water  is  cold.  Some  kinds  of  fish  need 
more  water  than  others.  Goldfish  are 
about  average  in  their  needs. 

The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  fish  that  can  live  in  your 
aquarium  is  to  try  putting  in  more  and 
more.  The  great  trouble  with  that 
method  is  the  danger  of  killing  all  the 
fish.  When  the  one  that  finally  over¬ 
taxes  the  aquarium  is  put  in  all  the  fish 
may  seem  all  right  for  some  time  and 
then,  a  few  hours  later,  all  may  be  found 
dead. 

The  shape  of  the  aquarium  has  much 
to  do  with  the  number  of  fish  it  will  sup¬ 
port.  A  tank  holding  10  gallons  of  water 
four  inches  deep  will  have  twice  as  much 
surface  exposed  to  the  air  as  a  10-gallon 
aquarium  in  which  the  water  is  16  inches 
deep.  Theoretically  the  shallow  one 
should  support  twice  as  many  fish  as 
the  deep  one.  Actually  it  will  not  quite 
do  that,  but  the  difference  is  not  very 
great.  If  the  deep  one  will  support  eight 
inches  of  fish,  the  shallow  one  might  care 
for  12. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  fish 
food  sold  in  little  boxes.  Some  kinds  of 
wafers  are  simply  rice  flour  mixed  up  in 
water  or  in  water  and  white  of  egg  and 
dried.  Others  may  have  some  other’ 
things  added.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
granulated  fish  fools  sold.  Some  of  them 
are  very  complicated  mixtures  of  dried 
fish  and  meat  with  various  vegetables 
and  grains  added.  Some  are  said  to  be 
simply  puppy  biscuit  dried  and  ground 
in  a  coffee  mill.  Almost  any  dealer  in 
aquarium  supplies  has  a  number  of  these 
foods  in  stock.  Unless  one  is  engaged 
in  the  breeding  of  fancy  fish  it  is  best  to 
experiment  with  the  regular  market  foods 
and  use  the  one  that  seems  to  give  best 
results.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


June  15,  1929 


New  Zealander 
Takes  Stump  For 
This  Pipe -Tobacco 


Shades  of  Sherlock  Holmes! 
Mr.  McDonald  gives  us  a  clue 
for  tracking  down  lovers  of 
Edgeworth 


There  are  certain  sure-fire  clues  on  the 
books  of  Scotland  Yard — an  Irishman 
is  marked  by  his  brogue;  a  French  chef 
by  his  cooking ;  a  Swiss  by  his  yodel. 

And  now  from  far-off  New  Zealand 
comes  Mr.  McDonald,  who  has  discov¬ 
ered  the  telltale  clue  for  tracking  down 
the  ardent  Edgeworthite.  Read  the  so¬ 
lution  in  his  letter : 


Ashburton,  New  Zealand. 

December  8,  1927 

Larus  &  Bro.  Co. 

Richmond,  Va.,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  read  with  interest  in  a  recent 
copy  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  a 
letter  from  an  appreciative  Austra¬ 
lian  smoker  of  Edgeworth  Tobacco. 

I  can  assure  you,  however,  that 
Australia  has  by  no  means  a  monopo¬ 
ly  of  Edgeworth  enthusiasts.  I  am 
one  of  them  myself,  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  appears  to  possess  quite  a  large 
number  of  them.  Quite  recently  a 
spirited  correspondence  engaged  the 
columns  of  one  of  our  leading  news¬ 
papers,  the  controversial  subject  be¬ 
ing  “Who  has  smoked  Edgeworth 
longest?”  In  fact,  a  stranger  to  New 
Zealand  at  the  time  might  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  bulk  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  was  composed  of  octogenarian 
smokers  of  Edgeworth. 

I  have  noticed  that  those  who 
smoke  this  fine  tobacco  of  yours  ap¬ 
pear  to  possess  a  vice  (or  is  it  a  vir¬ 
tue?)  in  common.  That  is,  that,  they 
are  continually  inducing,  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  induce,  other  smokers  to  get 
the  Edgeworth  habit. 

Good  luck  to  your  fine  tobacco,  I 
am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(signed)  H.  C.  McDonald 


A  shrewd  observation  Mr.  McDonald — 
but  then  pipe-smokers  have  a  happy 
faculty  of  seeing  clearly  through  any 
proposition. 


Pipe-smokers  as  a  rule  are  calm, 
thinking  men.  They 
are  the  kind  of  men 
that  win  cases  in 
law  courts,  that 
per  f  o  r  m  delicate 
surgical  operations 
successfully,  t  h  a  t 
think  straight  in 
Board  meetings. 
Somehow  with  a 
briar  between 
your  teeth  you 
simply  eau't  be 
hurried  into 
nervous,  jumpy 
decisions. 


FREE  Offer 

How  long  is  it 
since  you’ve 
had  your  pipe  out?  Weeks?  Months? 
Perhaps  it’s  because  you’ve  lacked 
proper  fodder.  If  so,  let  us  send  you, 
free  of  charge,  a  trial  package  of 
Edgew7orth  Ready-Rubbed  smoking  to¬ 
bacco  so  that  you  can  try  it  in  your 
pipe.  Simply  write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  Larus  &  Brother  Company,  29 


S.  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


*  *  * 


Edgeworth  “ Ready-Rubbed ”  is  sold 
in  various  sizes  from  small  pocket 
packages  to  pound  humidor  tins. 
Also  “ Plug  Slice”  Edgeworth  comes 
packed  in  thin  slices,  for  pipe- 
smokers  who  like  to  “rub  up”  their 
tobacco  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 


Tfe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


843 


an  EXTRA 

truckload  of 
POTATOES 


Mr.  C.  S.  Newcomer,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
got  an  extra  truckload  of  potatoes  (seventy 
bushels)  from  one  acre  sprayed  with  PYROX. 
This  seventy  bushel  EXTRA  YIELD 
amounted  to  a  22%increase  o  verhisyield  from 
potatoes  sprayed  with  a  home-made  mixture. 

PYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  plant 
spray  does  three  things  at  once.  That  Is 
why  it  Is  so  economical,  and  helps  produce 
bigger  and  better  crops.  PYROX  kills  bugs, 
prevents  the  development  of  blight  and 
disease,  and  stimulates  plant  growth.  Does 
away  with  the  costly  labor  of  home-made 
spray  mixtures,  and  eliminates  the  danger 
of  improperly  mixed  chemicals.  Safe  and 
easy  to  use.  Will  not  wash  off.  Does  not 
clog  sprayer  nozzle.  Use  PYROX  this  year 
for  BIGGER  PROFITS.  Now  priced  lowest 
In  30  years’  successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  new  Spray  Guide — free. 
Bowker  Chemical  Company,  419  Fourth 
Avenue,  New'  York. 


Walter  A.  Wood 


Mowers 
and  Parts 

Strong,  sturdy  con-  ^ 
struction  for  rough 
eastern  meadows. 

Cutter  bar  follow's  Trade 
ground  contour. 

SIZES : 

3  ft.  6  in.  One-liorse 

4  ft.  One-horse 

4  ft.  6  in.  Two-horse 

5  ft  Tvvo-liorse 

6  ft.  Two-horse 


WOOD 


MARK 


Adr  lance- Platt  Repairs 

11  you  have  Adriance-Platt  Machines 
you  can  get  authentic  parts  that  will 
lit  properly  and  give  as  good  service 
as  the  original  ones. 

Bateman  Brothers,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
Supplying  Every  Need  in  Farm  Equipment 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 


It  has  stoo  i  the  test  and  it's  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  o£  a  Peerless. 

it  is  constructed  ot  (li  st  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
S 100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from  — 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  «■— » 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles.  — 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt  Sf 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write  — 
f  ODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices.  — 

free  samples.  == 


U.  S.  HEADQUARTERS 

’  Imported  Arms,  Ammunition  4'  Parts 

**aur  -Luger-  Merkel  Bros.-  Mannhcher,  -  Webley  ■  Scott,  etc. 
Fall  line  American  Arms  &  Ammunition 
I  spoogf  i«Ws  Restocked  to  Col.  Whelen’sReviied  Specifications 
I  .CMiert  stock  in  America  of  fine  new  Rifles.  Trap.  Field  Guos.  I 
I  S.de  Arms,  Air  Rifles  &  Pistols.  aTelescopes  mounted.  SExpert  1 
[Kepairing,  O  Send  25c  in  stamps  for  128  page  Arm,  Catalog. 


A.F.Stoeger.Iinc.  NewYobk.N.Y. 

509  Fifth  Avenue  (at  42nd  St.) 
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turkey  raising 


divecfniha7e  been  many  request 
nwTuJkey  book-  Here  it  is 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75 


FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  'VEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Expenses  on  a  fruit  farm  are  so  high  a 
crop  must  pay  or  come  out,  that  is  why 
I  have  been  picking  dewberries  with  a 
grub-hoe.  Those  miserable  things  have 
scratched  me  long  enough  ;  a  study  of  my 
books  reveals  that  they  have  not  been  a 
paying  crop,  so  out  they  come.  I  hope 
by  grubbing  and  plowing  deep  to  get  rid 
of  them,  but  they  are  hard  things  to  kill 
out.  Anyway  they  were  planted  between 
young  apple  trees.  The  trees  are  full  for 
the  first  time  this  year  and  need  all  the 
room.  I  grubbed  out  the  blackberries 
last  Fall,  the  gooseberries  two  years  ago 
and  the  blackcaps  must  go  next.  Life 
is  too  short  and  too  hard  anyway  to  spend 
time  picking  briars  out  of  hands  which 
have  been  working  around  those  things. 
They,  too,  did  not  pay  enough  to  justify 
the  ground  they  took  up  and  were  a 
source  of  dread  both  in  work  and  picking. 

Why  is  it  that  just  when  you  must 
work  the  most  you  feel  the  laziest?  1 
want  to  go  fishing.  I  have  that  tired 
feeling  which  demands  an  easy  chair,  a 
pipe  and  a  book,  I  want  to  ramble  in  the 
woods  and  pick  the  flowers,  but  my 
weary  feet  must  plod  along  behind  the 
plow  day  after  day,  while  between  times 
I  wield  a  hoe  along  a  berry  row.  Small 
fruit  demands  an  enormous  amount  of 
hoeing,  as  each  berry  row  must  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  grass,  which  means 
hoeing  after  the  ground  is  plowed  away 
in  the  Spring.  When  Spring  work  opens 
up  I  have  a  daily  grind  of  plowing  and 
hoeing  week  after  week.  Between  times 
there  is  always  the  back-breaking  work 
of  plant-setting,  as  berries  must  be 
grubbed  out  and  new  plantings  started 
very  often  or  the  fruit  farm  runs  out  of 
them  in  a  hurry.  Just  about  the  time  I 
am  ready  to  indulge  in  self-pity  I  think 
of  the  dairymen  with  all  those  cows  to 
feed  and  milk,  of  the  grain  men  who 
must  work  long  hours  in  the  hot  sun  at 
harvest  time,  of  the  town  men  who  must 
work  inside  on  these  glorious  days,  then 
1  go  at  my  work  with  new  vigor  and  new 
thankfulness.  An  indoor  job  may  be  fine 
in  the  Winter  but  means  jail  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  when  all  nature  is 
smiling  a  welcome  to  outdoors. 

The  rain  has  stopped  again  and  I  must 
go  back  to  my  job  of  removing  dewberries. 
I  had  them  strung  on  a  No.  9  wire, 
which  is  too  stiff.  I  saw  an  inquirer  was 
advised  to  use  No.  9  wire  for  his  grape 
trellis,  but  that  was  a  mistake  as  we  use 
No.  11  exclusively  and  find  it  amply 
strong,  also  much  easier  to  work  with 
and  tighten,  besides  being  less  expensive. 

I  was  mistaken,  the  rain  is  pelting 
down  again  harder  than  ever,  so  the  rest 
I  craved  is  here  and  strangely  enough  is 
not  appreciated,  as  there  is  so  much  to 
do  and  so  little  time  to  get  it  done.  The 
chickens  stay  right  out  in  the  rain,  too, 
which  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  will  not  stop 
very  soon,  though  how  they  know  is  a 
mystery  to  me.  The  old  red  cow  sure  does 
heap  the  milkpail  since  she  is  out  on 
grass.  Warm  rains  insure  plenty  of 
grass,  so  let  it  rain,  and  we  shall  profit 
even  though  oat  seeding  is  delayed  again 
for  many  days.  Bottom-land  farmers 
need  boats  this  Spring,  as  the  river  is 
the  highest  in  years,  so  we  upland  folks 
may  be  thankful  for  small  favors. 

We  took  the  oldest  boy — 12  but  took  a 
1G  size— down  town  to  get  him  a  suit  the 
other  day.  The  clerk  was  insistent  that 
I  buy  a  suit  costing  over  $21,  but  I  told 
him  to  show  us  some  others  or  lose  a  sale, 
and  we  finally  got  one  for  $14.  I  used  to 
be  bashful  about  talking  up  in  a  store, 
but  have  outgrown  that,  as  I  am  the  best 
judge  of  what  I  can  afford  to  pay.  Pop 
insisted  on  having  long  pants  this  time, 
so  now  we  have  suddenly  lost  our  little 
boy  and  have  a  young  man  around  the 
place.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  eagerly 
these  boys  look  forward  to  becoming  a 
man  when  we  reflect  how  gladly  we  would 
live  over  again  the  best  days  of  all,  those 
of  carefree  childhood. 

The’  coining  of  Mother’s  Day  made  me 
think  over  the  past.  Mother  as  I  first 
remember  her,  plump,  happy,  with  beau¬ 
tiful  wavy  brown  hair,  which  needed  no 
artifice  to  make  it  permanently  wavy  and 
glossy,  and  Mother  as  I  knew  her  last, 
her  hair  thin  and  gray,  her  form  shrunk¬ 
en  and  bent,  her  hands  deformed  with 
toil  and  rheumatism,  but  the  mother-love 
intensified  for  her  man  child  who  had 
children  of  his  own,  but  was  still  the  baby 
hoy  to  his  mother.  She  sleeps  in  far-off 
Missouri,  alongside  of  the  dear  dreamer, 
the  lover  of  her  youth,  who  had  gone  on 
ahead  to  a  better  land,  after  giving  his 
whole  life  to  the  service  of  others. 

Calvin  has  been  busy  wheeling  dirt  in 
his  little  wheelbarrow  and  filling  low 
places  in  the  yard,  Kenny  won  a  prize 
at  a  spelling  contest  the  Missus  has  a 
prize  tulip  bed  about  ready  to  blossom 
and  dad,  well,  dad’s  overalls  are  wearing 
out,  but  not  on  the  seat,  and  that  is  all 
the  news  from  Long  Acres  for  tills  time. 

L.  B.  R. 


Reservation  in  Deed  of 
Property 

If  A,  party  of  first  part,  deeds  to  B,  I 
party  of  second  part,  property,  and  after  j 
description  of  property  writes  the  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  deed  :  “Reserving  to  the  party 
of  first  part,  however,  the  full  use,  pos¬ 
session  and  enjoyment  for  and  during  the 
full  end  and  term  of  his  natural  life,”  is 
this  good  in  New  York  State?  w.  v.  u 

New  York. 

Yes.  one  can  reserve  a  life  use  of 
property  which  he  has  deeded.  n.  t. 


She  Heard  S 


ome  one 


going  Up 

€X  A  Bell  System  Advertisement 

The  family  of  a  farmer  in  Missouri 
had  gone  to  town  for  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration.  A  daughter  in 
another  town  came  home  unex¬ 
pectedly.  Entering  the  house,  she 
heard  some  one  going  up  the  stairs. 
She  called  out.  It  was  a  burglar. 
Frightened,  he  escaped  through  a 
window.  She  telephoned  to  a 
neighbor  who  immediately  called 
the  Sheriff.  The  burglar  was  caught 
the  next  day. 

H  H  H 

A  farmer  near  Medford,  N.  J.,  was 
offered  ioc  a  pound  for  a  carload 
of  steers  by  a  Philadelphia  slaugh¬ 
terer.  The  farmer  wanted  ioKc. 
He  telephoned  a  Jersey  City  com¬ 
mission  man  and  described  the 
cattle.  Fie  was  advised  they  ought 
to  bring  nc.  He  shipped  the  cattle 
that  day  and  they  sold  for  iiKc  a 
pound.  Profit  by  telephone,  $z6z.5o. 

H  ^  ^ 

The  telephone  often  saves  lives  and 
property  in  case  of  burglary,  fire, 
injury  or  sickness.  It  pays  for  it¬ 
self  many  times  over  by  running 
needed  errands  to  town,  bringing 
a  spare  part  when  some  machine 
is  broken,  or  in  finding  where 
and  when  to  sell  for  the  best  price. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone. 


the  gtairs 


LITTLE  WONDER  DITCHER 


Here  is  a  machine  for  your  celery  or 
asparagus  trenches,  irrigation  ditches 
or  tiling.  A  mile  of  ditch  a  day  is  usual, 
is  inexpensive  to  buy.  Users  are  en¬ 
thusiastic.  Mr.  W.  B.  Farmer,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  says: 
“Used  two  car  loads  of  tile  since 
we  purchased  the  Little  Wonder 
Ditcher,  and  the  cost  of  ditching 
was  just  under  9- 1 0  cents  per 
foot." 

Write  for  literature  and  details  of  our  sales  plan. 


Host  Practical 

DitcfcerJ^or 


box  101 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’tl  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’ '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Even  if  you  cannot  control  market  prices — 
you  can  still  control  your  own  profit 

A  farmer  in  Marinette  County,  Wisconsin,  sprayed  repeated¬ 
ly  in  the  face  of  certain  low  market  price.  His  yield  was  350 
bushels  per  acre— 200  bushels  more  than  any  of  his  neighbors 
who  did  not  spray.  He  received  top  market  price  for  his  po¬ 
tatoes— 32c— and  realized  a  net  profit  of  $95  per  acre  while 
his  neighbors  took  losses,  averaging  $10  per  acre,  because 
fearing  a  low  market  they  refused  to  invest  in  spray  materials. 

Insure  YOUR  profit  by  using 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(B  luestone) 

M ix  your  Bordeaux  Mixture  fresh  and  spray  early  and  late 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribei-s  and  honest, 
lesponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  hould  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  dealers  on  (lie  Chicago  Grain  Exchange 
brought  suit  to  restrain  the  government  from  de¬ 
manding  a  record  of  sales  in  futures  as  the  law 
provides.  Last  week  the  court  denied  the  injunction 
and  sustained  the  law.  The  dealers  objected  to  the 
liling  of  reports  of  such  sales  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  on  the  ground  that  many  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  placed  orders  with  (hem  for  500,000  bushels 
of  grain  or  more  and  the  customers  did  not  want 
their  business  dealings  exposed  to  the  public.  To 
say  the  least  these  dealers  have  some  nerve.  They 
are  permitted  to  run  an  open  gambling  institution  in 
food  products  in  a  country  which  has  put  a  ban  on 
gambling  devices  generally.  They  seek  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  law  in  enforcing  their  contracts  and  in 
the  collecting  of  their  debts,  but  they  challenge  a 
law  which  timidly  requires  them  to  file  a  record  of 
their  gambling  operations.  The  sooner  these  food  ex¬ 
changes  are  classed  as  gambling  booths  and  treated 
as  such  the  better  it  will  lie  for  the  country.  They 
sell  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  which  are  never 
delivered  or  expected  to  be  delivered,  and  which 
they  never  see  or  expect  to  see.  They  sell  many  times 
the  volume  that  is  produced.  They  sell  cheap  and 
depress  prices  while  grain  is  in  the  producers’  hands 
and  advance  the  price  when  it  suits  their  purpose  to 
do  so.  They  fortify  themselves  with  the  gambling 
privilege,  and  with  a  show  of  righteous  indignation 
protest  when  the  public  asks  them  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing  behind  closed  doors.  If  it  did  nothing  else  the 
farm  relief  bill  would  justify  itself  if  it  provided 
a  ‘‘padlock’’  for  every  food  exchange  in  America. 

* 

HERE  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  life 
history  of  the  ox  botfly,  causing  the  grubs  in 
the  backs  of  cattle  and  consequent  holes  in  the 
hides.  This  appears  to  be  definitely  settled  now, 
and  Prof.  Herrick’s  statement  on  page  834  tells  just 
what  happens.  Nature  seems  to  work  in  a  round¬ 
about  way  in  this  case,  but  doubtless  the  long 
journey  of  the  creature  to  reach  its  point  of  emerg¬ 
ence  is  an  esential  part  of  its  life.  The  most  as¬ 
tonishing  part  of  this  newer  information  about  the 
grub  is  the  deadly  quality  when  a  little  of  its  sub¬ 
stance  gets  into  the  animal’s  circulation.  This 
doubtless  explains  the  sudden  death  of  some  cattle, 
and  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  care  in  removing 
the  grubs.  Persistent  destruction  of  the  creatures 
before  they  reach  the  egg-laying  stage  is  the  practi- 
( al  means  of  lessening  the  pest.  Keeping  off  the 
botflies  with  repellent  sprays  is  not  feasible. 

* 

OME  time  ago  our  correspondent  L.  B.  R.  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  for  a  microscope  for  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  raspberry  blossoms  and  various  other 
things  in  vegetation  and  insect  life  found  on  the 
farm.  He  has  now  obtained  the  microscope,  and 
writes  as  follows  about  it : 

The  first  object  examined  was  an  aphid.  I  was 
amazed  to  discover  that  this  tiny  bug  had  horns  like 
an  antelope,  his  body  armored  with  long,  black  spikes, 
his  bead  having  a  chewing  apparatus  which  looked 
capable  of  tearing  apart  a  saw  log.  lie  lay  under  the 
glass  feebly  waving  one  leg  and  doubtless  wondering 
what  had  happened.  I  shall  study  bud  formation  this 
Summer,  as  it  is  too  late  to  study  last  year’s  buds 
which  are  all  well  grown  now. 

It  is  quite  surprising  what  an  amount  of  interest 
as  well  as  education  may  be  had  from  a  magnifying 
glass  of  moderate  power.  The  small  pocket  glasses 
with  two  lenses  open  quite  a  wide  field  of  objects 
not  clear  to  the  naked  eye,  like  individuals  of  San 
Jose  scale.  The  higher-power  glasses  do.  as  L.  B. 
R.  says,  show7  nature’s  wonders  in  striking,  and  even 
fearsome  form.  The  aphid  is  a  monster ;  the  cad- 
dice  worm  in  our  brooks,  with  his  home-built  house 
of  sticks  and  stones,  looks  like  a  stoneboat  load  of 
these  materials,  and  the  aphis  lion’s  mouth  makes 


one  feel  startled  momentarily  for  personal  safety. 
The  naturalist,  Fabre,  took  delight  in  studying  the 
horrific  expressions  of  insect  faces  under  the  glass. 

X 

ALL  owmers  and  devotees  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle 
feel  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  remarkable  but- 
terfat  record  wrhicli  a  cow  of  this  Swiss  breed  re¬ 
cently  completed.  At  more  than  13  years  of  age, 
Swiss  Valley  Girl  10th,  bred  and  owned  by  Hull 
Bros,  in  Ohio,  completed  on  April  15  an  official  365- 
day  test  with  1.106.33  lbs.  of  butterfat,  her  milk 
yield  being  27,513.6  lbs.  She  set  a  new  high  mark 
for  the  breed,  and  probably  eclipsed  the  record  of 
any  other  cow7  of  her  years.  A  high  average  of 
production  by  herds  that  breed  regularly  and  are 
maintained  in  health  is  of  much  more  practical  im¬ 
portance  than  phenomenal  records  by  a  few  short¬ 
lived  individuals.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  however, 
that  a  cow‘  subjected  to  test  conditions  is  not  likely 
to  be  impaired  in  health  if  she  lives  to  make  her 
best  record  at  over  12  years  of  age.  Very  few7  high 
producers  last  that  long.  In  size  and  type,  Swiss 
Valley  Girl  10th  is  a  good  representative  of  a  breed 
lhat.  for  stamina,  ruggedness,  vitality  and  practical 
usefulness,  is  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated  in 
this  country.  E.  M.  Barton  of  Illinois  was  the  out¬ 
standing  pioneer  importer  and  improver  of  Brown 
Swiss,  and  if  he  w7ere  alive  he  would  rejoice  in 
Sw7iss  Valley  Girl  lOth’s  great  record,  and  in  the 
healthy  advance  of  the  breed  to  which  he  devoted 
many  years  of  his  useful  life. 

X 

Here  we  have  a  crew  of  men  working  on  the  road,  and 
they  don’t  do  much  work  either.  They  seem  to  try  to 
kill  all  the  time  possible.  The  commissioners  of  the 
county  appear  to  have  no  authority  over  them.  Who 
is  the  proper  man  to  go  to  to  have  these  men  earn 
their  wages?  It  makes  a  farmer  feel  cross  when  he  is 
taxed  so  heavily  to  pay  road  work  to  see  these  men 
killing  time  as  they  do,  and  wre  want  to  know  how  to 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

HIS  letter  from  a  mid-western  State  is  trimmed 
down  to  a  good  sharp  point.  We  have  seen  just 
Ibis  sort  of  thing  and  know  how  our  correspondent 
feels.  Highway  construction  is  a  hard  job,  and  no 
one  wants  these  alleged  employees  to  “work  them¬ 
selves  to  death,”  but  they  do  like  to  see  a  little 
motion.  Clear  and  definite  protest  to  the  State  high¬ 
way  authorities,  locating  the  time  and  place  of  this 
inaction,  is  the  best  remedy  we  can  suggest.  In 
many  places  now  all  of  this  work  is  done  by  con¬ 
tract,  highly  efficient  and  as  speedy  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  This  does  not  necessarily  make  the  con¬ 
tract  work  cheap.  Juggling  and  wire-pulling  can 
make  the  contract  work  expensive. 

* 

LD  stands  of  Alfalfa  in  western  regions  are 
slowly  dying  out.  New7  stands  in  the  same 
fields  weaken  and  lose  color  after  two  or  three 
years,  and  are  plowed  up.  Some  scientists  have 
ascribed  a  group  of  Alfalfa  troubles  in  western 
fields  of  this  legume  to  the  depletion  of  lime  in  the 
soil,  and  to  insufficient  supplies  of  available  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus,  potassium  and  other  elements. 
Other  specialists  have  contended  that  the  old  Al¬ 
falfa  stands  w7ere  running  out  because  of  plant  dis¬ 
eases.  A  recent  view  of  the  subject  by  a  soil  en¬ 
gineer  is  that  the  exhaustion  of  subsoil  moisture 
by  the  long,  elaborate  root  systems  of  the  plants  is 
the  cause  of  old  stands  dying  and  new  ones  failing. 
His  quick  remedy  is  irrigation ;  his  slow  one  is  a 
change  to  crops  of  low-moisture  requirements.  Sub¬ 
soil  moisture,  he  says,  is  a  form  of  wealth  which  it 
has  taken  many  years  for  western  lands  to  accumu¬ 
late.  Alfalfa  has  mined  and  removed  this  wealth 
to  a  serious  extent.  Practically  all  soils  in  the  East 
have  enough  subsoil  moisture  to  last  indefinitely. 
More  Alfalfa  and  Swreet  and  Red  clovers  on  these 
soils  would  lower  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and 
enhance  farm  land  values  in  the  East. 

* 

UPERINTENDENT  E.  S.  Deubler  of  Penshurst 
Farm  in  Pennsylvania  emphasizes  a  point  for 
Ayrshires  that  is  beginning  to  receive  thoughtful 
consideration  by  dairymen,  especially  in  the  East. 
On  hilly,  broken  pasture  lands,  he  says,  they  do  so 
w'ell  at  the  pail  and  keep  in  such  good  condition 
that  their  adaptability  to  areas  of  this  character 
would  seem  to  be  “bred  in  the  bone.”  Too  many 
dairy  cattle  of  all  breeds,  however,  deplete  the 
minerals  in  their  bodies  while  making  milk  on  poor 
pastures.  Many  Ayrshires  in  America  run  to  poorer 
pastures  than  their  relatives  ever  grazed  in  Scot¬ 
land.  In  the  hills  and  glens  of  the  breed’s  strong¬ 
hold  in  that  country,  Ayrshires  have  long  been  de¬ 
pendable  and  popular  rent  payers.  Their  economic 
value  under  Scotch  conditions  and,  to  some  extent, 
their  beauty  of  form  commend  them  to  the  thrifty 
but  idealistic  Scots.  In  the  last  15  years  Ayrshires 
have  multiplied  markedly  in  the  East  and  in  some 
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oilier  regions.  What  is  more  important,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  good  Ayrshire  cow7s  in  “working  dairy  herds” 
in  the  East  steadily  increases.  These  Scotch  cattF 
assuredly  are  w7ell-adapted  to  rough  grass  lands 
but,  like  other  dairy  cattle,  they  give  the  best  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves  on  wrell-improved  pastures 
whether  the  land  lies  in  eastern  hills  or  western 
prairies. 

X 

CANNIBAL  chicks!  Various  remedies  are  sug¬ 
gested  from  time  to  time.  Anything  that  will 
attract  their  attention  is  likely  to  be  useful.  Throw¬ 
ing  into  their  quarters  some  tough  sods,  bottom  side 
up,  from  a  field  not  recently  used  as  a  poultry  run 
may  help  keep  them  out  of  the  mischief  that  the 
evil  spirits  of  poultrydom  find  for  their  sharp  and 
lightning-quick  beaks  to  do.  Some  chicks  are  worse 
(ban  others  about  this,  and  at  times  it  is  possible 
to  pick  out  two  or  three  of  the  most  aggressive. 
Bright  sunlight  and  idleness  are  the  chief  condi¬ 
tions  favoring  toe  and  eye  picking.  Unless  there  is 
something  for  closely-confined  chicks  to  look  at 
except  each  other  they  should  be  shaded. 

* 

Our  superintendent  claims  he  does  not  know  about 
this. 

WE  HAVE  recently  had  three  letters  from  rural 
school  patrons,  one  in  the  exact  words  quoted 
above,  and  tw7o  carrying  the  same  meaning,  one  add¬ 
ing  that  the  superintendent  apparently  does  not  want 
to  find  out.  The  school  superintendent  is  the  local 
representative  of  the  State  Education  Department, 
and  it  would  be  a  fair  inference  that  he  should  lie 
able  and  ready  to  make  necessary  explanation  about 
school  law7  and  procedure  to  his  district.  The  things 
asked  by  these  inquirers  w7ere  not  “fool  questions” 
or  asked  with  critical  intent,  but  reasonably  in  line 
with  the  superintendent’s  duty.  We  know7  of  no 
recourse  in  such  cases  other  than  respectful  appeal 
to  the  Education  Department  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Tell 
clearly  what  is  wanted  and  why,  and  w7e  think  the 
information  will  be  forthcoming.  Like  many  farm 
boys,  the  writer  sometimes  taught  “district  schools” 
as  a  Winter  job  and  remembers  the  superintendents 
of  those  days,  then  called  “school  commissioners.” 
They  wTere  genial  men,  well  informed,  and  helpful 
to  teachers,  schools  and  patrons.  Almost  any  farm¬ 
er  in  the  district  was  glad  to  have  the  “commis¬ 
sioner”  stay  over  night  where  he  chanced  to  arrive 
in  late  afternoon. 

X 

THE  range  of  fruits  received  at  New  York  market 
is  widening  daily.  Peaches  of  improved  quality 
from  first  receipts  are  on  hand,  best  Georgia  selling 
up  to  $5  per  crate.  Around  40  cars  of  muskmelons 
from  California  are  being  eaten  here  daily — unusual¬ 
ly  good.  Strawberries  in  motor  trucks  from  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland ;  dewberries  and  huckleberries 
from  the  Carolinas,  30  cars  of  cherries  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  a  few7  tons  of  grapes  from  Argentina 
round  out  these  types  of  fruits.  Apples  are  still 
on  hand,  but  in  rather  moderate  demand.  Quite  a 
quantity  of  pears  from  the  West  have  been  stored, 
and  are  offered  by  a  few  dealers.  They  make  a 
novelty  for  high-class  fruit  stores  and  steamer 
baskets,  where  a  price  of  30  to  50  cents  each  does 
not  matter. 

4= 

CCORDING  to  the  newspapers,  souvenir  hunt¬ 
ers  have  become  so  annoying  at  the  President’s 
home  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  that  two  guards  have  been 
assigned  to  protect  it.  Tourists  have  not  only 
chipped  stones  and  scribbled  on  the  walls,  but  have 
also  been  cutting  rose  bushes  to  obtain  slips.  Some 
of  our  farm  housekeepers,  who  have  written  us  of 
similar  depredations,  will  know  just  how  the  own¬ 
ers  of  those  rose  bushes  feel.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
so  many  of  our  people  who  have  sufficient  leisure 
and  means  for  travel  and  recreation  behave  like 
unmannerly  children,  rather  than  sensible  adults, 
giving  opportunity  for  ill-natured  criticism  of  our 
whole  nation,  although  only  an  ill-bred  minority  is 
really  responsible. 


Brevities 

Swat  the  surplus  roosters. 

Mr.  Crow  talks — page  834. 

“Beware  of  a  great  pennyworth,”  said  the  whe 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Some  of  the  experiences  relate 
in  Publisher’s  Desk  suggest  that  human  nature  ha* 
not  changed  since  Franklin’s  time. 

From  94  to  44  degrees  is  quite  a  drop  in  temperature, 
hut  that  happened  m  tw7o  days  recently  in  Northern 
New7  Jersey.  Corn  sees  no  joke  in  only  12  abo\e 
freezing. 

One  of  our  correspondents  tells  us  that  few  of  her 
perennials  winter-kill  when  mulched  with  excelsior.  She 
lays  the  excelsior  oi7er  the  plants,  with  small  branches 
on  top  to  keep  it  in  place.  The  excelsior  is  collected 
from  stores.  This  seems  an  ideal  mulch,  as  it  will  n°! 
mat  down. 
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New  York  State  Gasoline  Tax 

THE  two-cent  gasoline  tax  law  passed  at  the  last 
New  York  Legislature  became  effective  May  1. 
Farmers  are  entitled  to  a  refund  on  gasoline  used 
in  farm  machinery,  but  not  for  that  used  on  the 
road.  We  have  been  asked  how  this  refund  is  made 
and  have  the  following  reply  from  the  State  Tax 
Commission : 

The  farmer  must  stand  the  tax  on  all  such  fuel  he 
buys  in  this  State  and  for  the  gasoline  consumed  in 
vehicles  he  operates  over  the  highways.  But  for  all 
t.uCb  fuel  used  in  farm  machinery  on  the  farm  or  in  his 
home  he  is  entitled  to  a  refund. 

The  tax  department  is  having  refund  forms  printed 
and  these  may  be  procured  later.  On  these  forms  the 
farmer  will  furnish  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom 
the  gasoline  was  purchased,  the  date  and  quantity 
bought  and  the  use  to  which  the  fuel  was  put.  Other 
information  is  required  and  when  properly  filled  out 
and  supported  by  copies  of  the  gasoline  sales  slips  he 
secured  from  the  gasoline  dealer  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
tax  department.  If  all  this  is  properly  done  the  de¬ 
partment  will  go  no  further  than  this  record  because  it 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  sworn  oath.  Nevertheless  it 
reserves  the  right  to  check  further  if  it  is  believed  the 
gasoline  was  used  to  operate  a  machine  over  the  high¬ 
ways  or  that  no  tax  was  paid  by  the  purchaser  or  that 
the  distributor  did  not  pay  any  tax.  The  tax  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  satisfied  that  the  claimant  for  refund  has 
borne  this  tax  and  that  it  was  used  on  the  farm  or  for 
other  purposes  than  running  automobiles  over  the  roads. 
The  department’s  aim  will  be  to  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  to  collect  these  refunds  by  persons  justly  en¬ 
titled  to  them. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  refunds  will  be  paid  some¬ 
time  after  July  15.  for  the  distributors  are  given  the 
whole  month  of  June  to  pay  their  May  tax  and  no  re¬ 
funds  can  be  paid  until  some  of  the  tax  has  been  col¬ 
lected  and  in  the  State  treasury. 


Pasture  Improvement  Plans 

ASTURE  improvement  is  now  uppermost  in  the 
thought  of  hundreds  of  farmers.  Practical  men 
are  examining  their  pastures  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  ragged  places  by  the  use  of 
lime,  phosphorus,  nitrogen  and  more  seed.  Field 
meetings  are  held  at  experiment  stations  to  look  at 
the  progress  and  results  of  various  tests.  This  is 
not  a  matter  that  can  be  learned  all  at  once  or  in 
one  place,  but  we  can  pick  up  “here  a  little  and 
there  a  little”  of  truth,  that  will  apply  to  our  own 
conditions.  At  the  government  dairy  farm,  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  experiments  along  the  Scottish  system  are 
now  being  carried  out.  One  of  these  tests  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  O.  E.  Reed,  of  our 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry : 

Sixty-five  cows  were  pastured  on  42  acres  of  grass¬ 
land  divided  into  seven  fields  of  six  acres  each.  The  65 
cows  were  turned  on  one  field  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  four  days.  Then  they  were  turned  on  the 
next  field  for  four  days  and  so  on  until  they  had  spent 
four  days  on  each  of  the  seven  pastures.  Every  28  days 
they  completed  the  rotation  system.  As  soon  as  the 
cows  were  taken  from  each  pasture  it  was  harrowed 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  to  scatter  the  droppings. 
Then  it  was  given  an  application  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  By  this  system  of  rotation  the  production  of 
milk  amounted  to  5,000  pounds  per  acre,  as  compared 
with  the  average  production  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre 
under  the  ordinary  method. 

Under  this  plan  the  cows  were  turned  on  earlier 
and  kept  at  pasture  later  than  usual.  The  continued 
use  of  fertilizer  on  the  grass  gave  it  a  higher  pro¬ 
tein  content,  grain  being  given  only  to  cows  produc¬ 
ing  50  pounds  of  milk  or  more  per  day.  Naturally 
such  results  cannot  be  had  everywhere,  as  climate 
may  step  in  and  have  its  say  with  one  of  those  burn¬ 
ing  midsummer  times  of  drought. 


Dairy  and  Poultry  Outlook 

OOD  pasturage  in  most  dairy  sections,  low 
prices  of  feeds  and  the  fairly  well  sustained 
butter  market  have  tended  to  increase  production 
as  compared  with  early  Spring  a  year  ago.  It  is 
likely  that  considerable  mill  feed  will  be  used  by 
dairymen,  in  addition  to  pasturage.  Heavy  produc¬ 
tion  accounts  for  the  slowly  downward  course  of 
butter  prices  since  early  in  March,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  dairy  markets  have  been  especially 
weak.  The  average  butter  price  at  the  end  of  May 
was  only  one  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago  although 
production  is  much  greater.  The  movement  into 
c°ld  storage  has  taken  care  of  the  surplus  fairly 
well.  Dealers  seem  to  expect  little  further  drop  in 
Pi'ice  during  June,  or  at  least  not  until  near  the  end 
(jT  the  month.  Conditions  are  favorable  for  cheese 
producers,  except  that  the  larger  stocks  in  storage 
fond  to  limit  the  price.  Fresh  production,  instead 
'  t  increasing  as  with  butter,  has  decreased  about 
^  Per  cent,  so  far  this  year.  It  seems  that  some 
!!  i>k  producers  who  have  been  sending  their  product 
to  The  cheese  factories  have  found  it  more  profitable 
11  ship  to  the  city  or  to  the  creamery.  Not  much 
'range  in  price  of  cheese  has  occurred  since  early 
a  April.  An  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  in  manu¬ 
facture  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  also  ac¬ 
counts  for  some  of  the  reduction  in  the  cheese  out- 
rut.  The  poultryman  is  doing  well,  too,  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  seesaw  which  brought  grain  prices  down  and 


raised  the  price  of  many  animal  products.  Some 
lines  of  poultry  are  10  cents  a  pound  higher  than 
a  year  ago  and  eggs  two  or  three  cents  higher,  while 
the  cost  of  production  has  not  increased.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  hens  in  farm  flocks  is  reported  to  be  4  to  5 
per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  good  layers  have 
been  kept  on  the  farm,  resulting  in  light  supplies 
shipped  to  market  this  Spring  and  an  excellent  de¬ 
mand  for  dressed  fowls.  Broilers  and  roasters  are 
fairly  high  because  all  meat  is  high.  Receipts  of 
eggs  at  market  centers  have  been  lighter  than  last 
season.  Buying  for  cold  storage  has  been  less  ex¬ 
tensive  than  a  year  ago  as  expected  but  the  prices 
did  not  decline  accordingly.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  lack  of  full  support  from  the  storage  buyers 
would  bring  lower  prices  this  season,  but  the  slight¬ 
ly  reduced  shipments  and  a  very  active  consuming 
demand  helped  the  situation.  Meats  being  high,  the 
public  has  been  using  eggs  liberally.  There  is  some 
talk  that  the  poultry  flocks  will  be  increased  too 
fast,  leading  to  another  spell  of  low  prices  such  as 
occurred  about  five  years  ago  but  as  far  as  this  sea¬ 
son  is  concerned  there  is  no  sign  yet  that  the  cheap¬ 
er  feed  or  the  high  price  of  poultry  has  led  to  any 
special  increase  in  the  hatch. 


Milk  and  Cream  Market  Report  of  Re¬ 
ceipts  at  New  York  City  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  for  May,  1929 


Condensed 
Milk  Cream  (Fresh) 

40-r/f.  40-< ft.  40 -<jt. 

State  of  Origin  Units  Units  Units 

New  York  . 2,234.858  141,652  49,837 

New  Jersey  .  132,902  2.076 

Pennsylvania  .  386,416  32,358  7,043 

Vermont .  108,646  8,332 

Connecticut  .  13,709  ...  ... 

Massachusetts  .  12.851  149 

Maryland  .  8.266  ...  ... 

Canada  .  157  3,640 

Indiana  .  ...  2,273 

Wisconsin  .  ...  1,843 

Minnesota  .  ...  1,000 

Ohio  .  2,284 

Tennessee  .  ...  1,650 

Missouri  .  ...  1,003 

Arkansas  .  ...  609 

Kentucky  .  ...  1,250  ... 

Kansas  .  ...  200 


Totals . 2,897,805  200,319  56,880 

May,  1928  . 2,998,430  193,885  . 


New  York  State  furnished  73.6  per  cent  of  the  milk, 
and  70.7  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  New  York 
City  during  May,  1929. 


Milk  Shortage  of  Their  Own 

It  seems  to  me  that  New’  York  City  would  have  little 
chance  of  getting  any  milk  from  this  territory  during 
the  short  season.  What  with  the  heavy  toll  of  cows  the 
tuberculin  test  is  taking,  and  the  number  of  cows  sold 
that  were  making  only  surplus  milk  for  their  owners,  I 
look  for  the  greatest  milk  shortage  ever  known  in  this 
territory  next  Fall. 

Prospects  are  good  here  for  apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches  not  quite  so  good,  rather  light  bloom  ;  cherries 
also  have  bloomed  very  heavily ;  prospect  good  for  straw¬ 
berries.  L.  w.  A. 

Ohio. 


Coming  Back 

It  was  a  banquet  hall.  Nearly  200  farmers  and  vil¬ 
lagers  had  gathered  around  the  festival  board  to  enjoy 
the  annual  affair  sponsored  by  one  of  the  village’s  wide¬ 
awake  organizations. 

“How  many  of  these  people  are  farmers?”  asked  the 
speaker  as  he  leaned  over  the  table. 

“About  half,”  was  the  quick  rejoinder  from  his  im¬ 
mediate  neighbor. 

“How  can  you  tell?”  was  the  next  question. 

We  looked  around  the  hall.  Everyone  was  enjoying 
himself  to  the  utmost.  I  looked  at  the  assemblage 
closely.  Could  the  farm  folk  be  told  from  the  villagers? 
Here  was  a  fine-looking  man  with  a  sunburned  face. 
He  must  live  out  of  doors.  Over  at  the  end  table  was 
a  white-faced  individual  who  had  become  old  premature¬ 
ly.  I  knew  that  he  worked  in  an  office  and  rarely  got 
out  into  the  great  out  of  doors.  But  these  were  excep¬ 
tions.  Man  for  man,  table  for  table,  the  farmer  and 
the  villager  looked  just  alike,  healthy,  confident,  friend¬ 
ly.  Then  I  wondered  whether  there  was  a  difference 
between  farm  and  village  folk,  and  I  decided  that  there 
was  none.  The  villager  was  only  a  generation  removed 
from  the  farm,  and  the  village  business  man  depended 
for  his  livelihood  on  his  farmer  neighbors  fully  as  much 
as  on  the  man  living  next  door. 

Years  ago  there  used  to  be  a  difference  between 
farmer  and  villager,  at  least  in  attitude.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  farmer  looked  with  suspicion  upon  the 
business  man  in  the  village,  and  the  village  merchant 
didn’t  seem  to  care  whether  the  trade  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  came  to  his  door  or  not.  This  was 
the  period  when  the  small  villages  were  trying  to 
“bring  in  outside  industries.”  It  was  the  period  when 
thousands  of  dollars  were  sunk  by  villagers  in  “indus¬ 
tries”  which  boomed  for  a  year  or  so  on  the  local  capital 
and  then  disappeared.  Following  the  “home  industry” 
boom  many  villages  slid  backward ;  there  were  empty 
houses  and  the  merchants  said  business  was  “on  the 
down  grade.”  Good  hard  roads  and  automobiles  helped 
carry  the  forgotten  farmer  and  his  ready  cash  to  near¬ 
by  cities,  where  a  warmer  welcome  was  received. 

And  now  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back  toward 
prosperity  for  the  rural  community.  The  merchants 
have  finally  realized  that  the  backbone  of  village  pros¬ 
perity  lies  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  residing  in  the 
adjacent  area.  The  good  roads  and  autos  have  over¬ 
done  the  matter  for  the  city.  Today  we  find  every  city 
jammed  with  traffic.  Special  ordinances  have  been 
passed  and  the  farmer  driving  to  the  city  never  knows 


whether  he  has  a  right  to  go  forward  or  to  park. 

The  immediate  result  has  been  a  boom  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  that  have  been  awake  to  the  real  conditions. 
“Unlimited  Parking”,  signs  appeared  like  magic  in 
store  windows  and  in  community  weeklies.  The  village 
storekeepers  have  brightened  their  window  displays  and 
have  brand  new  stocks  of  materials  just  like  thp  ones 
found  in  the  city  stores.  The  quantity  of  stock  may 
not  be  as  great  but  the  quality  is  duplicated. 

And  the  result?  I  took  the  trouble  to  interview  sev¬ 
eral  local  merchants.  Said  one,  a  dealer  in  dry  goods, 
“Last  year  was  the  biggest  year  I’ve  ever  had.”  Said 
another,  the  proprietor  of  a  large  general  store,  “I  used 
to  know  everyone  who  came  in  here.  Now  I  don’t  know 
over  half  the  customers.  We  are  drawing  trade  from 
a  much  greater  area.”  A  real  estate  dealer  informed 
me  that  village  property  was  on  the  boom  and  that 
farms  adjacent  to  live  communities  had  finally  reached 
the  turning  point  and  were  increasing  in  value.  “Peo¬ 
ple  want  to  come  off  the  hills  and  live  within  calling 
distance  of  real  live  villages,”  he  said.  A  fourth  mer¬ 
chant  has  been  running  half-page  advertisements  in 
weekly  papers  as  far  as  20  miles  from  his  store  and  he 
tells  me  with  a  smile  that  “it  pays  big.” 

Is  the  rural  community  coming  back?  Straws  point 
the  way  the  wind  blows  and  in  this  case  the  straws 
say  “Yes.”  t.  t.  j. 


Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  Conditions 

For  two  months  up  to  May  6,  we  had  a  variety  of 
weather.  A  warm  burst  the  end  of  March  started  the 
grape  buds  and  made  me  feel  two  months  behind ;  the 
cold  wet  weather  which  followed,  permitted  me  partial¬ 
ly  to  catch  up.  In  that  time  we  nnished  trimming 
grapes,  pulled  the  brush  and  burned  it,  pounded  down 
the  stakes  (I  never  repaired  so  many  miles  of  fence  be¬ 
fore),  fixed  anchor  posts,  stretched  the  wires,  re¬ 
stapled,  and  hired  the  grapes  tied  to  the  wire.  Also 
we  watched  Bonnie  Doon  brook  overflow  four  or  five 
times,  and  wash  out  a  new  course  through  the  rye  field. 

The  grape  buds  burst  forth  into  leaves  May  16,  and 
the  sour  cherries  have  completed  a  period  of  heavy  blos¬ 
soming.  These  are  my  big  crops,  although  I  plan  to 
grow  two  acres  of  tomatoes  this  year.  The  peaches 
were  hard  hit  by  the  Winter  here,  and  the  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  are  reported  much  damaged  by  wet  cold  weather. 
Wet  weather  has  held  back  our  vineyard  plowing  until 
I  fear  I  may  have  to  cut  the  cover  crop  of  rye  with  a 
cradle.  h.  j.  brant. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


Central  Ohio  Notes 

May  30. — Instead  of  attending  Decoration  Day  cere¬ 
monies  we  began  planting  potatoes  about  9  A.  M. ;  soil 
a  little  wet,  but  the  forecast  was  for  showers,  so  rather 
than  be  put  off  longer  we  planted.  By  2  P.  M.  most  of 
the  soil  was  in  good  condition  for  planting. 

Within  hearing  and  seeing  distance  are  two  tractors, 
one  plowing  a  sod,  and  the  other  corn  stubble  that  the 
owners  did  not  get  sown  to  oats.  In  another  field  are  two 
teams  plowing  all  for  corn.  I  remember  missing  Deco¬ 
ration  Day  ceremonies  twice  in  oi'der  to  finish  planting 
corn  and  by  using  an  early  variety  had  a  fair  crop,  but 
that  was  supposed  to  be  the  limit.  The  fields  referred 
to  cannot  finish  before  June  5.  In  the  shade  at  2  P.  M. 
88  degrees.  c.  w.  m. 


Spring  in  Western  Canada 

We  have  just  passed  through  a  very  moderate  Winter 
and  one  of  the  finest  Springs  for  many  years.  Scarcely 
a  drop  of  rain  since  last  August.  Wheat  seeding  is 
about  done  and  considerable  oats  and  barley  also  sown. 
Reports  state  5  per  cent  more  acreage  under  wheat 
this  year  than  last.  Grain  never  went  in  in  better  con¬ 
dition.  With  a  normal  amount  of  rainfall  in  June  this 
country  will  again  harvest  one  of  the  greatest  crops  in 
history. 

The  farming  system  is  changing  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  the  East.  The  farmer  with  one-half  section 
(320  acres)  who  used  to  work  it  with  one  14-inch 
gang  plow  now  works  twice  as  much  and  does  it  in  less 
time  with  a  tractor  and  four  14-inch  plows.  Where  you 
used  to  see  four  horses  on  a  20-nin  drill,  you  see  a 
tractor  pulling  two,  three  and  even  five  runs  now.  In 
this  district  every  acre  of  land  that  will  produce  wheat 
is  being  broken,  and,  as  our  good  friend  Mr.  Reynolds 
used  to  say,  to  make  cheaper  wheat. 

Settlers  are  pouring  in  this  country  in  carload  lots, 
but  there  are  millions  of  acres  still  open  for  settlement, 
so  there  is  room  for  many  more. 

Market  prices:  Butter,  30  to  40c;  eggs,  30c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1  per  cwt. ;  horses,  $5  to  $150 ;  cattle,  fat,  9 
to  11c  live ;  milk  cows,  $50  to  $150 ;  pork,  13c. 

Alberta,  Canada.  h.  t.  l. 


A  Note  From  South  Carolina 

Your  weekly  visits  bring  cheer  and  are  appreciated 
by  the  writer  and  his  family,  who  are  from  Connecticut. 
We  are  interested  in  reading  the  letters  from  “our 
folks”  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  do  not  see  any 
from  this  section,  so  feel  encouraged  to  say  a  few  words 
about  it. 

I  came  here  originally  for  my  health  which  owing  to 
hard  work  was  somewhat  broken  down.  We  have  found 
this  to  be  not  only  a  beautiful  and  healthful  climate 
with  congenial  people,  but  also  that  there  are  wonderful 
opportunities  here  for  industrious  people  to  make  money 
in  farming. 

No,  I  haven’t  anything  to  sell,  only  my  crops,  mostly 
hogs,  which  I  sell  right  here  at  the  railroad  station.  I 
suppose  that  is  a  strange  statement  and  hard  to  believe 
just  now  when  there  is  so  much  talk  about  “farm  re¬ 
lief.” 

There  are  places  where  a  cyclone  or  other  storms  have 
hit  especially  hard  that  the  people  are  nearly  ruined, 
but  I  think  the  kind  of  “farm  relief”  most  of  us  need 
is  ambition  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  do  an  honest 
day’s  work,  and  steer  clear  of  the  two  rocks  that  cause 
many  farms  to  he  sold  for  taxes. 

The  first  rock  is  undue  love  of  luxury.  A  little 
luxury  is  good  for  everyone,  but  when  it  is  indulged 
in  to  the  injury  of  business,  it  will  soon  wreck  the 
brightest  prospect.  The  second  rock  is  holding  to  old 
methods  and  crops,  when  they  are  proven  to  be  doubt¬ 
ful,  wrong  or  obsolete. 

Some  time  I  may  tell  you  how  hogs  can  be  raised  at 
90  per  cent  profit,  also  chickens  and  eggs  nearly  as 
well.  The  soil  is  good  here ;  everything  grows  luxuriant¬ 
ly  and  I  know  that  where  nature  is  so  prolific  and 
lavish  with  her  blessings  success  is  quite  certain.  1 
find  it  so  here.  g,  c.  c. 

South  Carolina. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Solitude 

Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you  ; 

Weep,  and  you  weep  alone, 

For  the  sad  old  earth  must  borrow  its 
mirth, 

But  has  trouble  enough  of  its  own. 
Sing,  and  the  hills  will  answer; 

Sigh,  it  is  lost  on  the  air ; 

The  echoes  bound  to  a  joyous  sound, 

But  shrink  from  voicing  care. 

Rejoice,  and  men  will  seek  you  ; 

Grieve,  and  they  turn  and  go ; 

They  want  full  measure  of  all  your 
pleasure, 

But  they  do  not  need  your  woe. 

Be  glad,  and  your  friends  are  many  ; 

Be  sad,  and  you  lose  them  all ; 

There  are  none  to  decline  your  neetared 
wine, 

But  alone  you  must  drink  life’s  gall. 

F east,  and  your  halls  are  crowded ; 

Fast,  and  the  world  goes  by ; 

Succeed  and  give,  and  it  helps  you  live, 

But  no  man  canmelp  you  die. 

There  is  room  in  the  halls  of  pleasure 

For  a  long  and  lordly  train, 

But  one  by  one  we  must  all  tile  on 

Through  the  narrow  aisles  of  pain. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  (1855-1919). 

We  are  told  that  creamed  butter  added 
to  whipped  honey  makes  an  excellent 
syrup  to  use  on  waffles.  It  sounds  dis¬ 
tinctly  alluring. 

We  are  often  asked  how  to  prepare  a 
homemade  floor  wax.  The  following  is 
a  Government  formula  :  One-fourth  pound 
beeswax,  one  pound  paraffin,  %  pint  raw 
linseed  oil,  1^4  pints  turpentine.  Melt 
the  beeswax  and  paraffin,  remove  from 
fire,  and  add  the  linseed  oil  and  turpen¬ 
tine,  stirring  vigorously.  Remember  that 
turpentine  and  linseed  oil  are  highly  in¬ 
flammable.  and  keep  them  away  from  fire. 
Unfinished  wood  is  slightly  darkened  by 
this  wax. 

*■ 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  issued  another 
very  useful  pamphlet  on  child  .care,  “Out 
of  Babyhood  Into  Childhood,”  Folder  No. 
10.  In  a  small  space  this  folder  gives 
much  valuable  information  as  to  the 
proper  care  of  growing  children.  We 
think  a  great  many  mothers,  otherwise 
sensible  in  the  care  of  their  children,  need 
the  suggestions  given  as  to  teaching  the 
child  good  sleep  habits.  Among  other 
things  the  bulletin  says : 

To  get  the  most  good  from  sleep  a  child 
must  be  undressed  and  in  his  own  bed. 
Sleeping  at  the  motion  pictures  or  in  an 
automobile  does  not  take  the  place  of  rest 
in  bed.  To  deprive  a  child  of  sleep  is  as 
bad  as  to  deprive  him  of  food.  Do  not 
keep  him  up  to  amuse  visitors  or  for 
evening  rides  or  entertainments,  for  these 
only  excite  and  fatigue  him.  Only  a 
serious  emergency  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  regular  bed  hour. 

Unfortunately  a  great  many  mothers 
think  that  if  a  young  child  goes  to  sleep 
when  riding,  it  does  not  matter  how  late 
he  is  kept  out  of  bed,  and  then  they  ex¬ 
plain  the  child’s  fretting  and  troublesome 
habits  as  the  result  of  a  “nervous”  or 
“high-strung”  temperament. 


Preserving  in  the  Pressure 
Cooker 

We  know  that  the  pressure  cooker  is 
ideal  for  canning  fruits,  vegetables,  meats 
and  sea-foods  but  have  we  ever  realized 
that  in  other  forms  of  preserving  the 
pressure  cooker  may  be  utilized  to  great 
advantage?  . 

Take,  for  instance  the  matter  of  jelly 
making.  Cooking  the  fruit  preparatory 
to  jellv  making  is  the  longest  process  of 
jelly  making.  We  cook  the  fruit  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  juice.  Some  fruits  are  cooked 
in  their  own  juices  while  others  have  a 
small  amount  of  water  added.  The  fruit 
has  fo  be  cooked  until  it  is  soft  which  re¬ 
quires  35  to  45  minutes  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fruit. 

When  making  jelly  we  can  cut  that 
time  one-tliird,  which  is  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  fuel,  if  we  use  the  pressure 
cooker.  Furthermore  experiments  made 
by  expert  chemists  have  determined  that 
fruits  cooked  first  by  steam  pressure 
make  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  more 
jelly.  So  in  addition  to  saving  time  and 
fuel  we  obtain  more  juice  and  consequent¬ 
ly  more  jelly. 

Currants  and  all  other  forms  of  berries 
as  well  as  the  softer  fruits  require  only 
to  reach  10  lbs.  pressure  for  juice  extrac¬ 
tion.  Let  steam  off  slowly  or  hold  pres¬ 
sure  a  short  time  and  allow  pressure  to 


run  down  when  this  will  not  over-cook. 

A  crate  of  currants  or  24  boxes  should 
make  72  glasses  of  jelly,  one-third  pint 
size. 

Fruit  is  at  its  best  for  jelly  making 
when  slightly  underripe  or  when  just 
ripe. 

The  steps  in  making  any  jelly  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Cook  the  fruit  in  the  pressure  cook¬ 
er. 

2.  Strain,  using  a  jelly  bag  made  of 
heavy  cotton  cloth. 

3.  Allow  to  drain  without  pressing  un¬ 
til  the  juice  has  all  come  through. 

4.  Boil  down  fruit  juice  to  four-fifths 
of  its  original  volume  before  adding  sugar. 
Skim  just  before  adding  the  sugar.  Make 
only  four  or  five  glasses  at  a  time. 

5.  Add  sugar ;  hot  if  possible,  in  order 
to  hasten  process. 

6.  Test  jelly  frequently  so  that  it  will 
not  be  allowed  to  cook  too  long. 

7.  Skim  jelly  at  “sheeting”  stage. 

8.  Fill  the  glasses. 

9.  Cover  with  paraffin. 

10.  Label  and  store. 

These  10  steps  are  followed  in  all  jelly 
making. 

The  amount  of  sugar  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  pectin.  If  the  fruit  is  one 
very  rich  in  pectin  like  crabapples  the 
proportion  should  be  one  cup  of  sugar  to 
one  cup  of  juice.  A  fruit  less  rich  in 
pectin,  like  half  ripe  grapes,  apples  and 
currants  require  only  %  cup  sugar  to 
evei*y  cup  of  juice ;  if  there  is  still  less 
pectin,  as  in  ripe  grapes,  then  add  only 
l/-2  cup  sugar  to  one  cup  juice. 

The  testing  of  jelly  must  be  done  most 


carefully.  When  you  first  test  the  jelly 
it  will  run  off  the  spoon ;  later,  the 
drops  appear  heavier,  and  when  it  is 
done,  the  drops  will  run  together  and 
“sheet  off”  the  spoon,  or  drop  in  a  thin 
mass.  When  the  jelly  is  nearly  done, 
take  it  off  the  stove  while  testing,  to  be 
sure  it  will  not  become  overcooked.  A 
second  test,  to  verify  the  “sheeting”  test 
is  to  put  a  spoonful  on  a  saucer  and  cool 
it,  then  draw  a  spoon  through  it,  and  if 
a  plain  path  remains  behind  the  spoon, 
the  jelly  is  done. 

Pour  hot  paraffin  on  the  jelly  while  still 
hot  thus  assuring  perfect  sterilization. 
An  old  coffee  pot  or  teapot  is  a  very 
convenient  place  to  keep  paraffin.  The 
paraffin  can  be  melted  in  the  pot  and 
can  be  easily  poured  from  the  spout. 

You  can  have  fresh  jelly  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  if  you  wish.  The  fruit  juices  can 
be  canned  or  bottled  and  the  jellies  made 
from  time  to  time  during  the  Winter 
and  Spring.  This  method  assures  fresh 
jelly,  prevents  crystal  forming,  and  helps 
to  economize  on  storage  space. 

The  fruits  that  are  easy  to  handle  in 
making  jellies  are  cranberry,  sour  apple, 
crabapple,  grape  and  currant.  The  jelly 
which  is  hard  to  make  is  from  the  fruits 
lacking  in  pectin  or  acid  or  both  such  as 
sweet  apples,  cherries,  elderberries, 
peaches,  pears,  pineapple,  rhubarb  and 
strawberries.  For  all  of  these  fruits  it 
is  advisable  to  use  commercial  pectin  and 
to  follow  directions  accurately.  In  this 
way  a  homemaker  may  have  any  desired 
flavored  jelly  she  wishes  on  her  pantry 
shelves. 

If  in  doubt  about  the  presence  of  pec¬ 
tin  you  can  easily  make  the  test  yourself. 
Mix  one  tablespoon  of  cooked  fruit  juice 
with  one  tablespoon  of  alcohol  (do  not 
use  wood  alcohol).  If  a  solid  mass  is 
formed,  a  large  amount  of  pectin  is  pres¬ 
ent.  If  only  small  particles  are  formed, 
a  small  amount  of  pectin  is  used. 

Recipe  for  Currant  Jelly.  —  Cleanse 
fruit  thoroughly  but  do  not  strip  the 
stems.  Put  in  pressure  cooker.  Cover 
with  water,  allowing  water  to  come  about 
1%  inches  above  fruit.  Run  pressure 
to  10  lbs.  Remove  from  fire;  wait  10 
minutes,  and  cool  cooker  to  zero  so  fruit 
will  not  overcook.  Stir  well  and  strain 
through  jelly  bag,  adding  one  cup  boiling 
water  to  rinse  seeds  and  bag. 

Put  three  to  four  cups  of  juice  in  a 
granite  pan  and  as  soon  as  juice  boils, 
add  %  cup  warmed  sugar  to  each  cup  of 


juice.  Skim  well  and  keep  juice  boiling 
hard  until  it  “sheets  off" — this  takes 
about  15  minutes.  Pour  into  sterilized 
glasses.  Cover  with  paraffin. 

Grape  jelly  as  well  as  all  jellies  are 
made  in  the  same  manner.  The  term 
“preserves”  or  “preserved  fruit”  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  product  made  by  cooking  whole 
fruit,  or  large  pieces  of  fruit  in  a  heavy 
syrup  so  that  the  pieces  are  clear,  tender 
and  transparent  and  retain  their  shape. 
In  making  preserves,  special  care  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  syrup  permeate  the 
fruit  without  causing  it  to  shrivel  and 
become  tough. 

Jam  is  a  product  made  from  small 
fruits  such  as  berries,  or  other  fruit  which 
has  been  reduced  to  small  pieces.  Jams 
differ  from  preserves  in  the  fact  that  no 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  fruit  whole. 
When  cooked  the  mass  is  alike  through- 
out.  Sugar  is  used  in  the  proportion  of 
V2  fo  %  lb.  to  each  lb.  of  fruit. 

A  marmalade  may  be  a  clear  jelly  in 
which  slices  of  fruit  or  peel  are  sus¬ 
pended.  Orange,  carrot  and  grapefruit 
marmalades  are  illustrations  of  this.  Or 
the  term  may  be  applied  to  a  fruit  prod¬ 
uct  which  has  been  ground  or  chopped 
fine  before  it  is  cooked  with  the  sugar. 
The  consistency  is  that  of  jam,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  %  to  %  lb.  of  sugar  to  every 
pound  of  fruit,  being  used. 

A  conserve  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
fruits,  with  frequently  the  addition  of 
nut  meats.  The  fruit  is  finely  cut.  Sugar 
is  used  in  the  proportion  of  %  to  %  lb.  to 
each  lb.  of  the  fruit  mixture.  When  using 
nuts  add  them  about  five  minutes  before 
the  cooked  product  is  removed  from  the 


fire.  The  consistency  is  thick  and  some¬ 
what  jelly-like. 

A  fruit  butter  is  made  from  fruit  pulp 
which  has  been  put  through  a  colander  or 
sieve  so  that  after  it  is  cooked  with  sugar 
it  is  of  a  smooth  consistency.  Sugar  is 
used  in  the  proportion  of  V-i  lb.  sugar  to 
each  lb.  of  fruit  pulp.  Spices  such  as 
cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg  and  allspice  are 
frequently  added.  The  whole  mixture  is 
cooked  with  frequent  stirring  until  quite 
thick.  It  may  be  cooked  in  a  moderate 
oven,  which  requires  far  less  attention, 
for  there  is  less  danger  of  its  burning 
and  sticking. 

All  of  these  jams,  conserves,  butters 
and  preserves  can  be  cooked  in  the  pres¬ 
sure  cooker  at  a  great  saving  of  time, 
fuel  and  fruit. 

Pickling  likewise  can  be  done  in  the 
cooker.  Pickled  pears,  peaches,  and  crab- 
apples  are  delicious  and  should  find  a 
place  in  the  “preserve  closet.”  Beet 
pickles,  spiced  currants,  cucumber  pic¬ 
kles,  stuffed  peppers  as  well  as  relishes 
and  chili  sauce,  all  help  the  homemaker 
to  set  a  pleasing  and  varied  table. 

Pickled  Fruit.  —  One-lialf  peck  fruit 
(apples,  pears  or  peaches),  four  cups 
brown  sugar,  two  cups  vinegar,  one  ounce 
cinnamon  (stick),  whole  cloves.  Peel 
the  fruit.  Of  course  peaches  are  scalded 
and  then  cold  dipped.  Stick  a  few  cloves 
in  the  fruit.  Make  a  spiced  syrup  of  the 
other  ingredients.  Pack  the  fruit  close¬ 
ly  in  wide-mouthed  jars.  Pour  the  syrup 
over  the  fruit.  Adjust  rubbers  and  tops 
and  place  jars  on  rack  in  pressure  cooker 
with  two  cups  of  water  in  the  bottom. 
Cook  for  10  minutes  at  10  lbs.  pressure. 
When  steam  gauge  registers  zero,  open 
petcock.  Remove  jars ;  tighten  tops  and 
seal.  Spiced  figs  also  require  only  10 
lbs.  pressure  for  10  minutes  but  crabap¬ 
ples  should  be  cooked  15  minutes  at  15 
lbs.  pressure.  grace  viall  gray. 


A  Chapter  on  Rugs — 
Braided 

Of  the  making  of  many  rugs  there  is 
no  end,  so  let  us  sit  down  a  few  minutes 
(or  more)  and  look  over  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  rug  material. 

The  braided  rug  should  have  the  best, 
as  its  beauty  and  durability  depends  upon 
the  smoothness  and  firmness  of  the  braids. 
No,  we  won't  use  old  sweaters  for  braid¬ 
ing.  After  a  little  the  yarns  will  show 
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their  weak  places  and  break,  and  your 
rug  is  spoiled.  The  same  applies  to  most 
wool  hose,  and  silk  hose  are  so  thin  there 
is  “nothing  to  them”  when  we  come  to 
braid  them.  If  there  are  any  of  the  boys’ 
ribbed  stockings  in  cotton,  these  can  be 
cut  in  strips  from  top  to  ankle,  and 
should  there  be  any  lady's  cotton  hose  of 
rather  heavy  weight,  these  can  be  braided 
but  begin  at  the  top  and  cut  spirally 
(round  and  round  the  leg)  to  the  ankle 
Cut  the  strips  at  least  two  inches  wide 
as  they  stretch  in  braiding. 

Next  xve  will  discard  the  very  thickest 
of  men’s  wear,  overcoating  and  the  like 
because  if  cut  narrow  enough  to  braid  the 
edges  cannot  be  turned  in,  and  raw  edges 
spoil  the  looks  of  the  braids. 

Now,  we  have  old  bed  blankets,  men's 
shirts  of  various  kinds,  old  serge,  flannel, 
gingham,  percale,  outing,  sheeting  and 
lighter-weight  dress  materials  in  both 
wool  and  cotton,  but  we  will  put  the  silk 
and  satin  with  the  thin  hose  and  hook  in 
a  “chair  seat”  bye  and  bye  if  we  haven’t 
enough  for  a  rug.  If  we  conclude  to  hook 
a  rug  we  will  use  the  lightweight  wool 
hose  and  sweaters  in  that. 

There  is  a  quantity  of  gray  in  our  ma¬ 
terial.  In  that  we  are  fortunate,  as  gray 
is  one  color  we  cannot  color,  while  it  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  colors  for  rugs,  but 
often  from  repeated  laundering  it  needs 
to  be  freshened,  and  this  is  done  by  dip¬ 
ping  in  a  weak  blue  dye  bath.  Use  the 
dye  marked  blue  or  navy  blue,  and  if 
directions  say  it  will  color  two  pounds 
it  will  renew  four  or  five  pounds  of  gray. 
In  these  days,  when  so  many  “all  wools” 
are  part  cotton,  it  is  wiser  to  use  a  dye 
for  both  wool  and  cotton  than  to  use  a 
dye  for  all  wool.  If,  instead  of  gray,  some 
color  is  wanted,  gray  goods  are  lovely 
dyed  with  a  dark  red  or  green. 

Of  course  we  will  save  our  white  and 
lightest  shades  to  dye  yellow,  pink  and 
sky  blue,  and  any  delicate  shades,  and  if 
we  want  to  be  sure  our  colors  will  be 
correctly  shaded  it  is  better  to  use  one 
color  of  dye,  putting  in  more  or  less  dye 
to  produce  the  shade  wanted.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  order  was  rugs  in  gray,  black 
and  wine  color  shaded  to  crushed  rasp¬ 
berry.  “One  package  colors  two  pounds 
full  shade,”  and  four  pounds  a  crushed 
raspberry,  and  the  same  in  green,  scar¬ 
let,  etc. 

Oval  rugs  are  the  easiest  shape  to 
make,  as  it  is  much  harder  to  make  a 
round  one  that  will  lie  flat. 

The  finer  the  braids,  the  nicer  our  rug 
will  be,  but  at  first  we  won’t  try  to  make 
them  so  line  we  will  get  discouraged. 

Outing  flannel,  fine  bed  blankets,  sheet¬ 
ing  cut  two  inches  wide  and  serge  and 
flannel  cut  1%  inches  wide,  braided  three 
strands,  makes  a  braid  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  wide.  Twenty  braids  around 
a  rug  makes  a  rug  about  30  inches  wide, 
and  if  begun  with  a  braid  15  inches  long 
the  finished  rug  will  be  about  four  feet 
long. 

Take  each  strand  and  fold  the  raw 
edges  inside  and  sew  the  three  ends  to¬ 
gether  securely,  and  begin  braiding.  In 
joining  on  new  strips  always  cut  off  the 
ends  slantingly  instead  of  straight  across, 
so  there  will  be  no  bunch  at  the  joining, 
and  do  not  join  on  but  one  piece  at  a 
time,  instead  of  having  two  or  three  join¬ 
ings  in  the  place ;  if  you  should,  it  will 
make  the  braid  so  large  it  will  show  in 
the  rug. 

The  correct  way  is  to  braid  a  strip  30 
inches  long,  pin  the  end  and  cut  off  the 
material  1%  inches  from  the  pin,  and 
bring  this  end  to  the  end  where  you  be¬ 
gun  braiding.  It  is  difficult  to  explain, 
but  hold  the  beginning  end  right  side  up 
and  with  the  point  of  the  shears  work  the 
cut  ends  under  so  it  looks  as  if  braided 
in,  and  sew  the  ends  securely  on  the  un¬ 
der  side.  Then  bring  the  braid  together 
and  sew  the  sides  together  for  the  center, 
and  have  the  joining  of  the  braid  about 
half  way  down  one  side.  When  the  next 
braid  is  sewed  on,  have  the  joining  of 
the  braids  come  at  a  different  place 
from  the  first  joining,  and  braid  the  last 
end  into  the  first  end  of  the  braid  at  each 
round  of  the  rug,  instead  of  braiding  one 
long  braid  and  then  sewing  round  and 
round  indefinitely. 

In  regard  to  arrangement  of  colors, 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule,  and  it 
usually  depends  upon  the  material  on 
hand.  One  general  rule  is  to  have  the 
lightest  shades  nearest  the  center,  and 
the  edge  the  very  darkest.  In  almost  all 
rug  material  there  are  small  amounts  or 
various  dark  and  dull  materials,  and 
these  are  given  a  black  dye  bath.  Black 
is  used  generously  in  most  color  combina¬ 
tions,  and  one,  two  or  three  braids  ot 
black  for  the  edge.  _ 

Most  of  the  rugs  have  six  to  10,  Ik  or 
even  more  braids  all  alike  for  the  center. 
For  instance,  in  the  turquoise  green,  ma¬ 
hogany  and  yellow,  some  centers  were 
gray,  green  and  mahogany,  then  a  braid 
of  mahogany,  three  of  gray,  green  and 
yellow,  one  of  mahogany,  two  the  yellow- 
gray,  green,  one  of  mahogany,  one  the 
yellow,  gray  and  green,  and  edge  ot  ma¬ 
hogany.  Sometimes  the  rugs  are  made 
nearly  all  of  three  different  colors,  then 
one  braid  of  the  predominating  dark  coloi 
or  black,  then  three  to  five  braids  us  ng 
the  bright  colors  in  the  combination,  then 
finish  with  the  dark  braids. 

Unless  especially  fond  of  bright  colors, 
be  careful  not  to  use  too  much  color  01 
the  rug  will  seem  to  be  staring  at 
and  your  guests  every  time  you  look  at  it. 
Perhaps  you  may  not  believe  it,  but  rug- 
made  with  large  centers  of  light  and  dar  . 
gray  and  black,  then  the  selected  brign 
colors  used  only  in  the  border,  then  a 
black  edge,  are  lovely. 


Pickled  pears  are  delicious  and  if  canned  in  the  pressure  cooker  require  only  15 

minutes  of  sterilizing  at  10  Ids.  pressure. 
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Brown  and  tans  for  centers  with  bright 
horders  are  another  color  suggestion,  using 
,,reen  and  yellow,  blue  and  yellow,  blue 
*d  rose  for  colors. 

\  beginner  sometimes  tinds  it  difficult 
to  make  a  rug  lie  flat.  This  is  overcome 
hv  laying  the  work  on  a  table,  then  brill 
'L  the  braids  around  and  allowing  enorn 
fullness  to  make  the  work  lie  flat.  _ 
making  a  very  large  rug,  I  lay  it  on  the 
floor  and  sit  on  the  floor  to  sew  the  last 
braids.  It  is  not  especially  a  comfortable 
position,  but  the  rug  lies  flat ! 
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The  Farm  Kitchen 

Part  I. 

When  one  considers  all  that  takes  place 
in  the  average  farm  kitchen,  it  will  be 
realized  that,  it  is  the  most  important 
room  in  the  house,  therefore  is  entitled 
to  first  consideration  when  building  or 
remodeling  a  home.  Far  too  often  it  is 
the  last  room  to  receive  the  attention 
which  it  justly  deserves.  In  it  the  house¬ 
wife  must  spend  the  greater  part  of  her 
time  and  do  most  of  her  work,  therefore 
)t  ought  to  be  so  designed  as  to  increase 
efficiency  and  save  unnecessary  labor, 
thus  conserving  her  energy  and  time.  It 
also  needs  to  be  as  pleasant  and  attrac¬ 
tive  as  available  means  can  make  it  if 
the  workers  there  are  to  remain  happy 
and  contented.  Thanks  to  the  present-day 
introduction  of  gay  color  and  modern  in¬ 
ventions,  the  farm  kitchen  need  no  longer 
he  a  drab,  dread  place  of  drudgery,  but  a 
center  of  efficiency  and  contentment.  Of 
course,  the  kitchen  is  the  place  for  food 
preparation,  thus  the  family’s  health  de¬ 
pends  very  lax-gely  upon  its  being  abso¬ 
lutely  sanitary,  so  neither  expense  nor 
pains  should  be  spared  in  an  effort  to 
keep  it  so. 

In  new  houses,  housewife  and  architect 
should  co-operate  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
kitchen  approach  the  ideal.  In  old  houses, 
which  seem  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  so  many 
of  us  on  farms,  the  problem  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  We  have  to  take  what  we  get  and 
try  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Conditions 
vary  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  in  limited  space,  to  treat  all  situa¬ 
tions,  except  in  a  very  general  way.  By 
outlining  an  ideal  to  approach  gradually, 
the  housewife  of  average  means  can  bring 
practical,  enduring  changes  about  from 
time  to  time  which  will  eventually  lead 
her  to  the  workshop  of  her  heart’s  desire. 
A  few  essential  changes,  at  comparatively 
small  cost,  would  enable  her  to  do  the 
work  of  the  present  with  at  least  a  third 
less  output  of  energy.  l 

The  ideal  location  for  a  kitchen  is  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  house,  with  win¬ 
dows  on  the  south  and  east.  For  several 
reasons  cross  ventilation  is  essential.  To 
insure  sterilization,  the  windows  need  to 
be  large  and  abundant,  in  order  that  the 
room  may  be  flooded  with  sunlight.  A 
dark,  sunless  kitchen  is  a  menace  to 
health,  as  bacteria  breed  and  thrive  in 
shadowy  places.  Equally  dangerous  are 
small,  dingy  floor-level  closets.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  all  such  should  be 
removed  as  they  can  frequently  be  truth¬ 
fully  called  “death  traps.”  The  old-time 
iron  sink  is  another  menace  to  health. 
Its  black  surface  often  conceals  a  danger¬ 
ous  germ  coating,  and  the  cracks  and 
crevices  around  it  are  constantly  apt  to 
harbor  evil  microbes.  Very  often,  too,  the 
height  of  these  old  sinks  is  a  back-break¬ 
ing  one  for  the  woman  of  average  height 
or  above.  The  wooden  sink  is  laden  with 
such  hazards  to  health  that  it  needs  to  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  ideal  kitchen  sink,  in  my  opinion, 
is  made  in  one  piece,  of  heavy  cast  iron, 
white  porcelain  enameled,  with  deep)  apron 
front,  high  back,  drainboard  and  laundry 
tub  combination.  Its  first  coat  is  expen¬ 
sive,  but  as  a  labor  saver  it  amply  repays 
money  invested  in  it.  The  woman  expect¬ 
ing  to  use  such  a  sink  should  take  time  to 
see  that  it  is  properly  adjusted  to  her 
height  at  the  time  of  installation.  Let 
her  stand  erect  beside  the  sink  with  arms 
at  sides.  Raise  the  forearms  until  they 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  The 
wrists  should  rest  on  the  rim  of  the  siixk. 
Blocks  of  wood  or  small  platforms  should 
be  provided  for  short  people  who  must 
work  at  a  sink  designed  for  taller  per¬ 
sons.  Open  plumbing  should  be  an  in¬ 
fallible  rule. 

Before  we  undertake  to  make  any  radi¬ 
cal  alterations  in  the  kitchen  of  the  old 
house,  suppose  we  take  a  yardstick,  pen- 
eil  and  paper  and  go  systematically  to 
work  to  know  what  we  have  and  to  place 
what  we  want  accurately.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  all  drawings  carefully, 
to  scale.  First,  outline  the  kitchen  as  it 
is,  placing  doors,  windows,  stove,  sink, 
closets,  cabinet  and  table  as  they  are. 
Study  that  plan  carefully,  measuring  the 
distance  traveled  in  the  preparation  of  a 
single  meal.  Next  draw  the  boundaries 
of  the  remodeled  kitchen  exactly  as  you 
would  like  it  to  be,  then  arrange  all  fix¬ 
tures  to  shorten  the  distance  traveled.  It 
is  important  that  the  working  units  be 
systematically  placed  and  that  all  clutter 
jeJ*v°hIed  as  an  obstacle  to  efficiency. 

h  urnishings  essential  to  the  well- 
equipped  kitchen  are,  in  addition  to  the 
sink  already  described,  an  enameled  range, 
a  Porcelain-topped  table,  a  high  stool  with 
adjustable  fop,  two  enameled  kitchen  work 
'hairs,  an  accurate  timepiece  (mine  is  an 
'  j  tag°n  school  wall  clock,  white  enam- 
'  n  ’Ma  kitchen  cabinet  (either  portable 
yr  ouxlt  in),  a  refrigerator  (electric  pre- 
erred),  a  built-in  closet  with  shelves 

Jove  and  drawers  below  on  the  right 

(e  and  shelves  on  the  left,  a  cold  air 


closet  having  wire  shelves  and  outside 
ventilators,  an  enameled  fuel  box  with  a 
compartment  for  kindlings,  a  small  wil¬ 
low  clothes  basket  for  waste  papers  and 
a  willow  clothes  hamper  enameled  to 
match  the  stove,  a  small  table-desk,  a  close- 
covered  white  enameled  12-quart  garbage 
container,  which  must  be  kept  sanitary 
by  frequent  scalding  with  boiling  water 
containing  a  little  baking  soda  or  ammo¬ 
nia.  Some  might  regal’d  an  easy  chair  in 
the  kitchen  as  supei-fluous,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  a  necessity  in  the  farm 
kitchen.  A  Bar  Harbor  willow’  chair, 
enameled  to  match  the  stove  and  made 
comfortable  with  a  cushion  covered  with 
harmonizing  oilcloth,  is  a  sensible  choice. 
A  sunny  breakfast  nook  is  not  essential, 
but  is  a  great  labor  saver  and  a  real  joy 
to  the  housew’ife.  Doors  entering  the 
kitchen  from  other  rooms  ought  to  swing 
both  ways,  and  need  a  glass  panel  at  eye 
level  to  avoid  accidents.  A  built-in  cup¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


834  —  Slim  Lines. 
This  style  ia  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


425  —  Smart-Quaint. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2t4 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 
Trans.  No.  11152, 
blue,  10c  extra. 


189 — P  r  a  c  t  i  cal- 
Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44,  46  and 
48-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  11  !i  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


503  —  Paris  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4, 
6  and  8  years.  Size 
4  requires  2%  yds. 
of  36-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents 


Emb.  11082 — Two  Conventional  Borders. 
The  first  is  3  in.  wide,  1%  yds.  in  pat¬ 
tern ;  the  second,  1%  in.  wide,  2%  yds. 
in  the  pattern.  Suitable  for  dresses, 
aprons  and  hats.  (Blue.)  Ten  cents. 
New  Summer  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


board  with  glass  doors  is  very  useful,  if 
the  family  eat  in  the  kitchen,  as  a  stor¬ 
age  place  for  dishes.  Shelves  are  easily 
kept  in  order  if  covered,  top  and  bottom, 
with  oilcloth  matching  the  chair  cushion. 

Adequate  lighting  in  the  kitchen  is  of 
supreme  importance.  By  day  all  working 
surfaces  should  receive  adequate  natural 
lighting,  and  artificial  lights  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  reach  all  working  centers. 
Especially  is  it  important  to  see  that  the 
sink  and  work  table  are  well  lighted. 

In  large  kitchens,  where  much  work  is 
to  be  done,  or  where  several  helpers  are 
employed,  a  long  wall  shelf  is  often  a 
necessity.  Such  a  shelf  should,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  be  placed  beneath  windows,  at  such  a 
height  that  the  housewife  can  stand  erect 
while  working.  Sheet  zinc  makes  an  ex¬ 


cellent  covering  for  such  a  shelf,  although 
it  is  not  acid-proof.  By  rounding  the  edge 
next  to  the  wall  upward  for  two  inches, 
and  fastening  the  front  edge  beneath  the 
shelf,  it  can  be  kept  in  a  very  sanitary 
condition  and  makes  a  desirable  working 
surface. 

A  conveniently  placed  utensil  closet 
for  concealing  brooms,  dusters,  vacuum 
cleaner,  etc.,  is  an  aid  to  orderliness.  It 
would  need  to  be  about  0x3x3  ft.  and 
equipped  with  necessary  hooks  and  shelf 
space  for  cleaning  materials. 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


Tennessee  Notes 

The  dogwood  blooms  are  yet  white  as 
snow,  though  the  cold  snap,  known  as 
“dog  Winter,”  has  passed  over  leaving- 
in  its  wake  some  frost-bitten  vegetation. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  wei-e  lamenting 
the  loss  of  their  beans.  I  said,  “The 
frost  never  hurt  my  beans  at  all.”  “Oh, 
what  did  you  do?  Did  you  cover  them?” 
they  asked.  I  said,  “No;  they  were  up¬ 
stairs  in  the  jars  where  1  keep  my  seed.” 
I  have  learned  by  experience  that  it  is 
not  a  good  idea  to  plant  beans  too  eai’ly ; 
even  if  protected  from  frost ;  they  don’t 
grow  off  or  bear  as  well  as  those  not 
checked  by  cold. 

Meanwhile  we  have  lettuce  and  rad¬ 
ishes  to  use,  peas  not  checked  by  cold ; 
beet  seed  no  good  and  had  to  sow  it  over. 
Turkeys  were  no  end  of  trouble  this  sea¬ 
son  ;  hens  run  off,  and  yesterday  I  un- 
dei’took  to  di’ive  one  home.  I  don’t  know 
which  was  the  tiredest,  but  she  finally 
hid  and  I  could  not  find  her.  I  was  brier 
scratched,  stocking  torn,  dress  slitted  and 
breath  at  a  premium.  I  promised  some 
little  folks  part  of  the  eggs  if  they  will 
find  the  nest.  The  other  two  hens  are 
sitting  and  I  am  surely  glad. 

One  surely  earns  her  money.  A  race 
after  a  hawk  this  morning  made  him 
drop  the  chicken,  but  poor  thing  is  almost 
dead.  I  feel  so  sorry  for  them ;  they  are 
such  pets,  right  under  my  feet  and  in  the 
pan  when,  I  go  to  feed  them.  And  then 
to  see  an  old  hawk  come  swooping  down 
and  grab  one  up,  and  its,  “Cheep,  cheep, 
cheep  !”  It  is  not  the  loss  of  the  chicken, 
but  the  poor  old  mother  hen  following 
and  screaming  for  help.  I  think  how  if 
it  were  one  of  my  children,  and  yet  there 
are  demons  of  evil  lurking  around  for 
them.  And  sometimes  in  spite  of  all  we 
can  do  they  di’ag  them  off  to  destruction. 
The  prison  bars  never  close  behind  a  boy 
to  shut  him  out  from  the  freedom  of  this 
world  that  he  has  not  at  some  time  been 
pillowed  in  some  mother’s  arms,  and  oft- 
times  some  mother’s  heart  has  broken 
over  the  erring  girl  or  boy.  Not  all  birds 
of  prey  have  wings  and  talons. 

We  have  the  evil  and  the  good;  as  I 
write  this  I  see  from  the  window  the 
sleek  head  of  a  dove  stuck  up  from  the 
nest  in  the  fork  of  a  chestnut  tree  in  the 
yard.  They  built  a  home  there  last  year ; 
I  don’t  know  if  it  is  the  same  two  or 
some  of  their  children  ;  they  just  fresh¬ 
ened  up  the  nest  a  bit  and  went  to  house¬ 
keeping.  One  comes  and  coos  about  a 
little  while,  the  one  on  nest  flies  off  and 
the  other  one  takes  its  place.  I  have 
never  heard  an  ill  word  out  of  them,  so 
I  think  they  are  an  ideal  family,  and 
seem  to  share  the  responsibilities  equally, 
and  they  too  have  their  enemies  to  con¬ 
tend  with. 

The  woodland  is  full  of  bird'  melody, 
the  ground  covered  with  wild  flowers; 
violets,  white  and  blue,  everywhere.  The 
children  call  them  johnny-jump-ups,  and 
have  gay  times  fighting  with  them  by 
hooking  them  together  and  jerking  the 
bloom  off;  sometimes  an  extra  tough  one 
is  found  that  will  decapitate  a  dozen  of 
the  weaker  brothers.  That,  reminds  me  of 
the  doodle-bug  mystery.  How  often  have 
I  been  scolded  for  being  late  with  the 
cows  because  a  little  friend  and  I  had 
been  calling  doodle-bugs  to  “come  get 
your  bread  and  milk.”  The  dirt  would 
begin  to  move  and  we  would  get  down 
lower  and  call — oh.  so  earnestly — and 
then  feel  that  we  had  accomplished  a 
great  feat  when  the  ugly  drab  bug  ap¬ 
peared.  No  doubt  it  was  just  the  un¬ 
usual  disturbance  at  his  door  that 
brought  him  out.  but  we  were  sure  then, 
it  was  our  imitation  that  broxxght,  it  about. 
Anyway  it  was  a  bit  of  harmless  amuse¬ 
ment  for  children  along  with  mud  pies, 
make-believe  horses,  wagons  and  chariots, 
rag  dolls,  cornstalk  fiddles,  and  so  many 
things  that  this  generation  would  turn 
up  their  noses  at. 

Instead  of  lipsticks  and  powder  boxes 
we  used  tansy  and  bxittermilk.  If  we 
had  one  dress  for  Sunday  and  two  for 
every  day  we  were  fortunate  indeed.  One 
dollar  then,  meant  more  than  ten  does 
now,  yet  after  all  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
old  world,  and  good  people  everywhere. 
Times  have  changed,  but  hearts  that  love 
and  suffer,  that  hope  and  sometimes  de¬ 
spair,  remain  the  same.  MRS.  d.  b.  p. 


Dutch  Cheese 


AUNTY’S 

Sweetened  Blueberries 


are  grown  in  the  blueberry 
belt  of  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  State  of  Maine. 

Aunty’s  Sweetened  Blueberries 

ure  fresh-picked  blueber¬ 
ries,  packed  in  glass  jars, 
under  the  most  sanitary 
conditions. 


Send  to  U«  Your  Check  for  $4.00 

and  we  will  deliver  to 
your  address  (all  delivery 
charges  paid)  12  glass 
jars  (contents  of  each 
jar  18  oz.)  of  Aunty’s 
.Sweetened  Blueberries. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 


AUNTY’S  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 
Dennysviile,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


Snow  White  Clothes 


lit  5  min.  PumpH  Hulls  back  an<l  forth  through 
the  meshes.  No  rubbing  or  wear.  Fits  any  tub. 
The  leverage  makes  It  very  easy.  8aves  buck- 
breaking  work.  Keeps  hands  out  of  suds. 

SPECIAL  on  first  machine  In  a  territory.  80 
OFFER  days  trial.  Oat.  free.  No  Agents. 

HANDY  WASHER  CO.  2423  E.  Fayette.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Ladies’ 

sizes  8H-10.  Good  openings 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO. 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  Pair 

Black,  grey,  beige, 
nude,  French  nude;  ▼  | 

FOR  AGENTS.  ■ 

NORWOOD,  MASS. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reanirenients,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  «t  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  J 


ATTRACTIVE  CIDPPI  ACRQ  in  knock-down,  S70 
AIIKALllYL  rIKtrLALco  delivered  in  New  York 
State.  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  hook  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co¬ 
operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co¬ 
operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of 
books  have  contented  themselves  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab¬ 
lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in 
its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it. 
Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is 
principles  and  definite  policies  that  have 
proved  successful.  This  book  is  the  first 
real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other, 
and  it  is  to  he  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the  present 
there  is  no  other  hook  seriously  treating 
the  subject  of  organized  co-operation, 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  Farmer 


His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 


Prepare  the  curd  by  either  setting  on 
back  of  stove  or  by  pouring  hot  water 
into  sour  milk.  After  the  curd  is  “just 
right”  drain  and  when  cool  salt  to  taste, 
work  well  with  hands  and  set  aside.  Work 
over  every  day  and  it  will  become  vex*y 
fine  and  in  a  few  days  can  be  shaped  into 
balls.  We  kept  it  in  the  chimney  cup¬ 
board  close  by  the  stove  in  Winter  and 
after  it  was  made  in  balls  they  were 
turned  frequently.  patsy’s  wife. 


PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


848 


7ft*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


•Tune  15,  1923 


A  Farmer’s  Op  inions 


May  Days  in  Connecticut — 3 

Past  and  Present.  —  The  patient, 
quiet  past  and  the  petulant,  noisy  pres¬ 
ent  abide  together  in  a  kind  of  mechan¬ 
ical  neighborliness  in  Connecticut.  Peo¬ 
ple,  institutions  and  businesses  there  are 
painfully  adjusting  themselves  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  age  of  machines  and  monopolies. 
One’s  heart  is  with  the  older  people,  and 
with  the  old  Connecticut  that  they  and 
their  forebears  labored  and  sacrificed  to 
create  as  a  home  for  their  children.  One's 
head  is  in  sympathy  with  the  daring 
young  people  of  today.  Most  of  them  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  unattached  to  the  old  soil. 
“Home”  to  them  is  not  the  hallowed 
sanctuary  that  it  was  to  their  grand¬ 
parents  in  Connecticut.  Unrest  and  the 
migratory  instinct  are  expressed  in  the 
language  and  behavior  of  the  young  gen¬ 
eration.  Young  people  are  confusedly 
trying  to  find  themselves  in  a  present 
that,  unlike  any  other,  is  not  intimately 
grafted  upon  the  past.  One  thinks  of 
them  as  new  trees  struggling  in  an  old 
orchard ;  one  thinks  of  other  generations 
of  young  people  as  scions,  fed  by  the  sap 
of  a  parentage  solidly  anchored  in  “home 
land.”  Faith  in  life,  however,  yields  an 
undying  assurance.  The  past  that  has 
worked  and  lived  in  the  light  of  high 
ideals  will  die  victoriously,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  that  is  neither  blind  nor  impervious 
to  the  past  will  live  triumphantly.  Thus 
would  a  stranger  within  its  borders 
salute  the  Connecticut  of  yesterday  and 
the  Connecticut  of  today. 

Delightful  Towns. — Connecticut  has 
built  and  takes  pride  in  many  delightful 
towns.  Factory  cities  and  the  pollutions 
that  they  generate  are  present  in  the 
State,  but  the  smaller  centers  of  rural 
trade  and  the  spotless  little  towns  in 
which  farmers  and  ex-farmers  live,  are 
inspiring  surprises  to  one  who  knows  the 
drab,  unplanned,  unpainted,  weatherbeat¬ 
en  villages  of  the  West.  A  characteristic 
that  marks  the  typical  rural  town  in 
Connecticut  is  the  wide  street,  with  great 
trees  standing  well  apart  on  each  side, 
which  runs  through  it.  Sunshine  and 
shade  play  upon  the  wide  strip  of  mowed 
sward  beneath  them.  The  dwellings  are 
about  100  feet  back  from  the  stone  walk 
over  which  far-flung  elm  branches  extend. 
The  houses  are  sufficiently  spaced  from 
one  another  to  insure  the  privacy  which 
belongs  to  a  home.  Each  lot,  with  its 
shrubs,  vines  and  trees,  is  a  hand-wrought 
monument  to  labor,  patience  and  time. 
Painted  white,  with  blue  or  green  shut¬ 
ters  for  their  small-paned  windows,  these 
modest  houses,  mostly  a  story  to  a  story 
and  a  half  in  height,  are  clean  outside 
and  within.  Their  length  greatly  exceeds 
their  width ;  they  appear  to  have  grown 
backward  from  the  front  until,  far  to  the 
rear,  they  provided  hospitality  _  for  the 
familv  cow.  The  cow,  however,  is  fading 
out  of  the  picture.  We  ate  dinner  in  one 
of  these  houses  in  one  of  Connecticut’s 
sightliest  country  towns.  Evidently  a 
farmer  and  his  wife,  their  children  grown 
up  and  gone  to  cities,  had  yielded  to  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure,  put  up  an  “inn”  sign  and 
begun  the  business  of  feeding  tourists  and 
wayfarers.  They  receive  their  guests  so 
courteously  and  feed  them  so  well  that 
I  wonder  whether  they  are  making 
money.  What  would  be  a  scientifically 
fair  reward  for  the  gray-haired,  sturdy 
woman  who  does  the  cooking,  dishwash¬ 
ing  and  much  other  work  besides?  She 
was  a  contagiously  cheerful  person,  hap¬ 
piest  when  busiest,  with  no  calculating 
thought  of  compensation. 

Dairying.  —  In  Connecticut  dairying 
appears  to  be  on  a  good  business  basis. 
It  is  expanding  slowly  and  healthily. 
Competition  for  milk  is  active  in  some 
regions.  Dealers’  trucks  are  numerous  in 
various  roads.  Geo.  II.  Gelston,  with 
whom  we  spent  a  few  hours  near  East 
Haddam,  keeps  a  small  herd  of  Milking 
Shorthorns.  Three  of  his  cows,  with 
their  first  calves,  averaged  8,000  lbs.  in 
a  year.  For  4  per  cent  milk  he  gets^  8% 
cents  a  quart  in  New  Haven.  At  Wood¬ 
bury  we  stopped  for  luncheon  at  a  fa¬ 
mous  old  inn,  run  by  A.  J.  (“Jerry”) 
Sullivan.  Some  ancient  sycamores,  _  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  genuinely  antique  furniture 
in  the  inn,  a  first-class  lunch  and  the  inn¬ 
keeper  himself  fixed  Woodbury  indelibly 
in  my  mind.  Mr.  Sullivan  milks  about 
00  Holstein-Friesians  and  Jerseys  on  his 
130-acre  farm,  leasing  200  acres  besides, 
and  receives  20  cents  a  quart  for  4  per 
cent  milk.  Some  of  his  land  is  produc¬ 
ing  30  tons  of  corn  silage  per  acre.  His 
Alfalfa  is  fair  to  good  on  15  acres  to 
which  he  applied  60  tons  of  lime.  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  he  said. -was  $5  to  $10  higher 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  I  talked  with 
dairy-farmers  in  several  parts  of  Connec¬ 
ticut.  The  prices  that  they  receive  for 
milk  were,  on  the  average,  so  much  high¬ 
er  than  those  received  by  dairymen  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  that  I  was  both  sur¬ 
prised  and  incredulous.  One  farmer,  who 
knew  something  of  the  situation  west  of 
the  Hudson,  said  that  if  he  were  a  dairy¬ 
man  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  he 
wouldn’t  make  milk  at  a  loss  or  a  break¬ 
even  price  year  after  year  just  for  the 
glory  of  keeping  western  milk  out  of  New 
York  City. 

Inside  of  Farm  Homes.  —  At  three 
Connecticut  farm  homes  we  had  the  hon¬ 
or  of  going  in  through  the  kitchens.  Dur¬ 
ing  cold  or  very  cool,  damp  weather  a 
man  of  farm  upbringing  would  rather  sit 


on  a  box  near  the  stove  in  a  farm  kitchen, 
while  savory  things  were  “on  the  fire” 
and  in  the  oven,  than  to  sit  on  any  king’s 
throne.  Those  Connecticut  farm  kitchens 
were  fine  examples  of  cleanliness  and  or¬ 
derliness.  Oil-burning  stoves  were  in 
use.  The  floors  w*ere  covered  with  some 
kind  of  new  oiled  fabric.  On  shelves  I 
observed  packages  of  standard  breakfast 
foods,  soaps  and  “cleansers.”  What  has 
become  of  the  farmhouse  pantry,  stocked 
with  barrels  or  large  quantities  of  flour, 
meal,  sugar,  salt,  rice  and  coffee?  Do 
housekeepers  on  most  eastern  farms  no 
longer  buy  supplies  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  last  for  many  months,  but  every  day 
or  two  drive  to  town  and  obtain  the  same 
kinds  of  small-package  things  that  city 
women  purchase?  Passing  into  the  din¬ 
ing  and  living  rooms,  we  saw  radios,  talk¬ 
ing  machines,  metal  clocks,  rugs,  hanging 
lamps,  colored  curtains  and  many  other 
modern  factory  products  that  were  un¬ 
known  in  farm  homes  40  years  ago. 
Bread,  meat,  fruit  and  vegetables  (in 
cans  or  jars)  and  relishes  are  bought  by 
thousands  of  farm  people  whose  parents 
probably  never  spent  a  cent  for  like  edi¬ 
bles.  It  is  difficult  for  a  westerner  to 
realize  the  extent  to  which  standardized 
household  supplies  and  goods  of  many 
kinds  are  establishing  themselves  in  east¬ 
ern  farm  homes.  I  wonder,  by  the  way, 
whether  Connecticut’s  farm  gardens  are 
contributing  so  abundantly  as  they  used 
to  contribute  to  the  supplying  of  the 
farm  table. 

Interesting  Places.  —  Some  people 
and  some  farms  make  a  deep  impression 
on  those  who  see  them  for  the  first  time. 
A  farm  near  Southington  that  has  figured 
prominently  in  Connecticut  history  is 
one  of  the  ancestral  homes  of  the  Upson 
family,  dating  back  in  this  country  to 
3632.  The  farm  is  off  the  beaten  track. 
One  reaches  it  by  a  private  road  through 
brush  and  pasture  land.  Prof.  H.  L. 
Garrigus  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
were  born  and  reared  on  this  old  “home 
farm.”  Their  mother,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Gar¬ 
rigus,  who  was  an  Upson,  lives  with  one 
of  her  widowed  daughters  on  the  place. 
What  this  old-fashioned  gentlewoman 
said  and  the  way  she  said  it  when  we 
called  to  see  her  were  like  the  serene 
poetry  of  nature.  She  is  87  years  old. 
Edgar  D.  Upson,  one  of  her  grandsons, 
under  20,  is  competently  running  the 
farm.  In  the  barn  we  saw  as  smooth 
and  comely  a  Hereford  “baby”  beef  as 
is  likely  to  go  to  an  eastern  show  this 
year.  O11  their  farm  near  Waterbury,  M. 
E.  Pierpont  and  his  sons  Lawrence  and 
Ralph  are  developing  a  Guernsey  herd 
and  building  a  dairy  and  ice  cream  plant 
that  are  outstanding  in  many  respects. 
A  roadside  market  for  their  ice  cream  is 
planned.  Five  or  six  miles  from  Rox- 
bury,  we  spent  a  few  hours  with  Na¬ 
thaniel  P.  Beardsley  and  his  son  Percy 
on  their  farm.  Devon  cows  and  matched 
oxen,  chiefly  Devons,  have  paid  for  the 
farm  and  its  improvements,  and  for  more 
land  besides.  There  are  58  Devons  in 
the  herd.  I11  the  barn  “Nate”  drew  our 
attention  to  some  hay,  of  good  quality, 
that  was  57  years  old.  He  is  a  many- 
sided  man,  with  a  genius  for  raising, 
training  and  showing  oxen.  His  son  is 
his  equal  in  these  lines.  Later  we  may 
have  more  to  say  about  them. 

Seen  in  Passing. — At  Weathersfield, 
an  old  prison  town,  noted  also  as  an 
onion  shipping  point,  we  saw  “the  oldest 
elm  tree  in  the  United  States.”  Vigor¬ 
ously  alive,  250  years  old  and  over  28 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  it  has 
a  spread  of  147  feet  and  a  height  of  97. 
It  deserves  its  fame.  Cheney  Bros,  are 
still  making  silk  at  South  Manchester, 
and  beautifying  that  town.  They  were 
offered  a  fat  inducement  to  move  their 
plant  to  a  region  of  “cheap  labor,”  but 
they  preferred  to  remain  at  “the  old 
stand”  in  Connecticut.  We  left  the 
paved  highway  and  followed  the  dirt 
road  several  miles  along  a  picturesque 
stream  to  South  Britain.  Some  good 
farms  lie  ai’ound  it.  A  man  in  a  road¬ 
side  field  was  brushing  plowed  land  with 
a  big  cedar  tree,  pulled  by  a  team  of 
horses.  A  church  in  the  town  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1761.  Entering  Southbury, 
we  stopped  in  the  rain  at  a  filling  station, 
to  obtain  gasoline.  In  the  adjacent  gen¬ 
eral  store  and  postoffice,  I  learned  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  large  number  of 
subscribers  whose  papers  go  to  South¬ 
bury.  Further  up  the  “street”  or  road, 
we  saw  the  Bullet  Hill  School,  a  squai*e, 
two-story  brick  building,  with  a  cupola, 
built  in  1778.  Boys’  faces  could  be  seen 
through  the  windows.  On  each  side  of 
the  “street,”  up  to  the  outskirts  of  Wa¬ 
terbury,  numerous  old  houses,  in  good 
repair,  exhibited  their  “birth-years” — 
1741,  1782.  1787,  and  so  on.  Spacious 
grounds  and  wonderful  trees  surrounded 
these  properties.  Between  Milford  and 
Brookfield  and  in  several  other  areas, 
some  meadows  went  uncut  last  year. 
Their  tawny  color,  surrounded  by  green¬ 
ery,  was  conspicuous  in  May.  In  a 
small  hillside  pasture,  near  Georgetown, 
a  thin  Texas  donkey  caught  our  eye.  On 
inquiry,  we  learned  that  she  was  engaged 
in  Connecticut  politics  last  Fall.  She  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  lonely  and  weary.  Adver¬ 
tising  signs  and  billboards  are  seldom 
seen  along  Connecticut  highways.  Many 
of  the  official  road  signs  are  confusing. 

A  State  Farm.  —  I  visited  Gilbert 
Farm,  near  Georgetown.  A  local  busi¬ 


ness  man  some  years  ago  willed  it  to  the 
•[Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  It  was 
then  in  the  rough.  The  improvements 
have  been  practical  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  are  paying  for  themselves.  Some  use¬ 
ful  work  is  under  way,  directed  by  Prof. 
II.  L.  Garrigus.  W.  N.  Robie  is  the  resi¬ 
dent  superintendent  in  charge.  Forty 
acres  is  cultivated ;  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  farm  that  has  been  trimmed  up  is 
growing  fair  to  excellent  grass,  on  which 
Milking  Shorthorns  do  well  at  the  pail. 
The  poultry  work  struck  me  as  just  about 
the  most  productive,  the  least  expensive 
and  the  most  practical  that  I  had  ever 
seen  at  an  institution.  The  flock  num¬ 
bers  1,400  White  Leghorn  layers.  Some 
of  the  3,500  chicks  hatched  this  Spring 
were  unsold.  They  were  thriving,  active 
and  healthy  in  cheap  houses  with  meshed- 
wire  annexes  over  a  foot  off  the  ground. 

D.  c.  w. 


Teaching  a  Horse  to  Back 

I  see  on  page  255  where  E.  B.  P.  has 
a  mare  that  won't  back.  If  he  will  try 
my  method  and  have  patience,  he  can 
overcome  the  difficulty.  Take  a  sash  cord 
or  other  small  rope  36  ft.  long ;  put  the 
middle  of  it  in  the  horse’s  mouth ;  take 
the  ends  at  each  side  of  the  mouth,  put 
them  together,  and  tie  a  knot  on  a  line 
with  the  foretop,  slipping  the  foretop 
through  and  drawing  the  knot  tight.  Take 
both  ends  over  the  head  between  the  ears 
and  bring  one  end  down  each  side  of  the 
neck,  just  back  of  the  jaw ;  twist  the  ends 
together  three  or  four  times ;  take  each 
end  forward,  and  run  it  between  the  rope 
and  the  horse's  cheek  on  either  side ;  take 
the  ends  back  through  the  rings  at  the 
side  of  the  backpad  and  then  forward. 
Stand  directly  in  front  of  the  horse  and 
say  “Back,”  and  at  the  same  time  give  a 
hard  pull  on  the  ends  of  rope.  This  will 
force  him  back.  Repeat  this  until  he  will 
go  back  at  command.  Step  back  of  the 
horse,  still  holding  the  ends  of  the  rope, 
and  say  “Back”,  giving  a  raking  pull  and 
forcing  him  back.  As  the  horse  steps  back 
ease  up  and  go  to  his  shoulder  or  neck 
and  pat  him.  This  bridle  must  be  made 
rather  tight.  s.  j. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  II. 

Hitch  the  mare  to  a  single  wagon, 
loaded  with  700  to  800  lbs. ;  drive  out  to 
a  hill,  not  too  steep,  go  a  little  way  up 
the  hill  and  stop ;  let  her  stand,  get  off 
the  wagon  and.  pat  her.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  will  take  a  step  back.  Say  “Back” 
softly ;  don’t  pull  the  reins ;  repeat  the 
word  several  times  as  she  steps  back  a 
little,  and  then  block  the  wagon  wheel. 
Let  her  rest;  then  repeat  two  or  three 
times  and  the  trick  is  learned.  Don’t  be 
too  harsh  on  the  lines ;  the  word  is  much 
better.  I  have  had  over  40  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  breaking  and  driving  horses.  I 
have  had  some  bad  cases,  but  was  never 
over  an  hour  and  a  half  with  one  before 
it  yielded  and  learned.  Remember  that 
choking  or  abusing  a  mare  in  foal  is  likely 
to  be  an  expensive  mistake. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  asa  e.  brown. 


Single 

Unit 


It  is  EASY 

to  produce 

CLEAN  MILK" 

"  In  1925  we  installed  a  Burrell 
Milker.  It  is  easy  to  produce  clean 
milk  and  requires  but  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Because  the  teat  cup  has  no 
inflation,  it  is  easier  to  clean  and 
cheaper  to  care  for.  It  has  never 
been  necessary  to  have  a  man  here 
^  to  fix  it.”— Earl  M.  Willis, 

Assistant  Superintendent’ 
Oswego  Co.  Home  Dairy’ 
Mexico,  New  York. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean** 
Send  for  Catalog 
I  Cherry- Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St. 

Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Remove  Soft  Swellings 


with  Absorbine.  Itisreinarkably 
effective  but  does  not  blister  nor 
remove  the  hair.  You  can  work 
the  horse  at  the  same  time.  $2.50 
at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Write  for  horse  book  1-B  free. 

A  uter  urrites:  "Hail  one  horse  with  swell* 
ing  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bottlo 
Absorbine  clean ed  them  off.  Hone  now 
going  sound  and  well.’* 


F,  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Bog  Spavin 


Get  rid  of  the  lameness  without  3car-  * 
ring  the  horse.  Guaranteed. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquid 


use,  only  a  little  required  and  money  back  it 
it  fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VET* 
ERINARY  ADVISER.  208  Pages. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 

100  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


Milk  Strainer 
Discs  “."SKK  *11° 

Your  Ck.  or  M.  O.  buys  postpaid 
DAIRY  SCIENCE  FILT-O-CO  TTON 
DISCS  with  sanitary  tissue  paper  inset ta. 
G  in..  $1.60;  6  1-2  in.,  $2.10;  7  in..  $2 

PRICKETT  MFC.  CO..  Box  R,  Hampden,  Mm. 
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CORENCo  M 

BoneMeal 


The  Bone  Builder 

For  Cattle  Hogs  ^  Poultry 


Made  from ,  selected,  fresh,  hard  beef  bones, 
collected  daily  by  us  from  wholesale  meat  cut¬ 
ters  and  cooked  just  enough  to  remove  the 
excess  meat  and  fat  and  ground  by  our  superior 
process  to  a  clean,  white  meal  of  standard  fine¬ 
ness,  high  in  gelatine  content. 

Start  Feeding  9 Em  Today! 

CORENCO  BONE  MEAL 

Ask  your  neighborhood  dealer  ...  a  sample 
for  the  asking. 


CONSOLIDATED  RENDERING  CO. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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National  Dairy  Show’s 
Permanent  Home 

This  show,  which  was  first  held  in 
Chicago  23  years  ago,  is  now  to  have  a 
remanent  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  A 
building  476x276  feet  is  being  erected  for 
the  arena,  where  there  will  be  a  show 
ring  260  feet  long  and  100  wide.  There 
will  be  12.000  seats.  In  the  balcony  of 
tbis  building,  containing  16,000  square 
feet  of  space,  will  be  the  home  of  the 
4-H  club  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  the 
show.  Other  buildings  to  be  erected  will 
make  room  for  1,200  head  of  cattle. 

The  show  grounds  are  on  Oakland 
Avenue,  directly  south  of  Forest  Park. 
This  year’s  premium  list  will  total  $35,- 
000.  The  show  and  dedication  of  the 
building  will  occur  this  year,  October 
12-19.  S.  H.  Anderson  is  secretary. 


Shorthorn  News 

O.  A.  Schrang,  Danbury,  la.,  writes: 
-The  demand  for  Shorthorn  bulls  of  ser- 
\  iceable  age  is  greater  than  the  supply.” 

C.  E.  Robbins,  Butler,  Mo.,  writes: 
"We  have  many  inquiries  for  bulls  old 
enough  for  service.” 

James  Reid,  Courtenay,  N.  D.,  writes : 
"There  is  good  demand  for  bulls  now. 
Farmers  are  convinced  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  use  scrubs.” 

W.  E.  Arnold,  Herman,  Neb.,  writes : 
“The  bull  White  King  weighs  2,400  lbs. 
which  shows  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are 
dual-purpose  cattle.  One  of  my  two-year- 
old  heifers  recently  freshened,  and  her 
milk  tests  4  per  cent.” 

J.  F.  McLaughlin,  Mitchell,  S.  D., 
writes :  “There  is  a  good  demand  for 
young  bulls  at  fair  prices.  South  Dakota 
has  an  abundance  of  moisture,  and  while 
the  season  is  somewhat  late,  the  ground 
is  in  the  best  shape  as  to  moisture  it  has 
been  in  years.  There  is  a  big  shortage 
of  cattle  in  this  country.  Farm  lands 
are  beginning  to  be  picked  up  by  some 
outside  buyers,  and  land  prices  are  sure  to 
come  back.” 

George  W.  Collett,  Edmond,  Okla., 
writes :  “The  demand  for  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  never  was  better.” 

Bruce  Quinn  &  Son,  Oliver,  Ill.,  writes: 
“The  demand  for  Shorthorns  is  good.” 

L.  M.  McFarland,  Akron,  Col.,  writes: 
“Shorthorns  are  gaining  ground  in  these 
parts,  but  the  cow  that  is  a  good  dual- 
purpose  kind,  showing  milking  qualities, 
is  in  the  best  demand.” 

S.  M.  Knox,  Humboldt,  Kan.,  writes: 
"There  is  an  unusual  demand  for  Short¬ 
horns,  but  very  .few  are  for  sale  at  this 
period  of  year.” 

Isaac  Gottenborg,  Audubon,  Minn., 
writes:  “The  purebred  cattle  business  is 
getting  better.  We  have  had  more  orders 
for  bulls  than  can  be  filled.” 

Hall  Bros.,  Carlyle,  Kan.,  write  :  “Our 
Shorthorns  are  doing  well.  We  have  a 
wonderful  Blue  grass  pasture.” 

J.  P.  Papineau,  Moscow,  Idaho,  writes : 
"Our  cattle  have  wintered  nicely,  but 
grass  has  been  slow  coming.  We  had  to 
feed  longer  than  usual.” 

Reuben  K.  Strother,  Bowling  Green, 
Mo.,  writes :  “The  demand  for  bulls  has 
been  good  this  Spring.”  J.  L.  T. 

New  York  Ayrshires  to 
Colorado 

On  a  ration  of  dried  skim-milk  and 
c-alfmeal,  a  shipment  of  50  Ayrshire 
calves  was  successfully  moved  from 
Southern  New  York  to  Sterling,  Colo., 
where  the  largest  Ayrshire  calf  club  has 
been  organized.  The  calves,  some  of 
which  were  less  than  six  weeks  of  age, 
were  transported  in  a  40-ft.  box  car  with 
an  attendant  in  charge.  After  six  days 
enroute,  they  arrived  at  their  destina¬ 
tion  in  good  condition.  The  economy  of 
moving  large  numbers  of  young  calves  in 
carload  lots  has  encouraged  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association  to  inaugurate  a 
regular  freight  service  to  care  for  ship¬ 
ments  to  new  territories. 

The  cattle  for  this  shipment  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  Ayrshire  breeders  in  Delaware, 
Allegany  and  Steuben  counties  in  New 
York,  and  were  purchased  through  a  bank 
at  Sterling,  Colo.  County  Agent  James 
E.  Morrison  had  charge  of  the  project  in 
Colorado.  This  is  the  fourth  recent  im¬ 
portant  shipment  of  Ayrshires  into  East¬ 
ern  Colorado,  where  there  has  been  an 
unusual  development  of  interest  in  dairy¬ 
ing.  c.  T.  c. 


Maryland’s  Ram  Sale 

.  An  event  of  interest  to  many  farmers 
jn  Maryland  is  announced  by  the  Mary¬ 
land  Stockmen’s  Association.  It  is  the 
third  annual  ram  sale  toi  be  held  in  Cen¬ 
terville,  Md.,  on  July  16  at  1:30  P.  M. 
*  or  two  years  past  sheepmen  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  and  in  other  parts  of  Maryland 
nave  gathered  at  Centerville  during  July 
tor  the  annual  ram  sale.  Both  sales  held 
^ar  ^ave  been  outstanding  successes. 
k  j’unus  have  brought  fair  values,  for 
noth  breeders  and  buyers.  About  45  rams 
nave  been  inspected  and  accepted  for  the 
?vent-  JThis  is  a  larger  number  than  has 
^een  offered  in  former  sales.  Thirty-five 
ar?  Hampshires  and  about  10  are 
vnropshires.  The  demand  seems  to  be 
1  veloping  more  and  more  for  Hamp- 
Aiires'  rams  'will  be  sold  separately, 

def  T  &uaraDtee<i  to  be  without  known 
uei€ctl  K.  a.  c. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

July  15.  —  Holsteins.  National  type 
sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds ; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sales  managers. 

Aug.  13.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  seventh  annual  sale,  Pom¬ 
fret,  Vt. ;  J.  W.  Dana,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 

Aug.  15. — The  T.  R.  Shanaberger  & 
Son  Jersey  sale,  Montrose  Farm,  Raven¬ 
na,  O. ;  R.  T.  Lee,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sale 
manager. 

Sept.  IS.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  .  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  21.  —  Jerseys.  David  Miller  & 
Sons’  annual  sale,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

Oct.  21-22. — Plolsteins.  National  Orm- 
by  sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds ; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Nov.  5-6.  —  Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  It.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Holsteins.  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis. ;  James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  12-13. — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  S.  II. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon.  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-20-21-22.— U.  S.  National  Hol¬ 
stein  Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Water- 
town,  Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  14-15. — Western  New  York  For¬ 
estry  Tour,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Farm  Bureaus  of  Western  New  York, 
starting  from  Batavia,  10  A.  M. 

June  18. — National  Iris  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  20-21.  —  Annual  Poultry  Days, 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

June  22. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Pic¬ 
nic  of  the  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

June  24-29. — Twelfth  annual  poultry 
judging  and  breeding  school.  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Yr. 

June  26-28. — American  Seed  Trade  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago,  Ill. 

June  29. — New  York  State  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  Field  Day,  Randleigh  Farm, 
Loekport,  N.  Y. 

July  9-12. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  tour  to  Vermont. 

July  15. — New  York  State  fruit  trip, 
starting  from  Winchester,  Va. 

July  15. — Summer  trip,  Pennsylvania 
State  Horiticultural  Association,  starting 
from  State  College,  Pa. 

July  16-18. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  Boston,  Mass. 

July  23-24.  —  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Summer  meeting,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  29  -  Aug.  2. — International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  annual  ,  convention, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  31  -  Aug.  1.  —  Second  Annual 
South  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show,  Conven¬ 
tion  Pier,  Cape  May,  N.  J. ;  F.  E.  Rock¬ 
well,  director,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Aug.  3.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  Long 
Branch  Farms,  W.  B.  Kendall,  proprie¬ 
tor,  Bowdoinham,  Me. 

Aug.  5-8.  —  Ashley  Fair  and  Junior 
Fair,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

Aug.  6-9.  —  National  Association  of 
Gardeners,  annual  convention,  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can.  delivered,  6  to 
8c;  milk,  special  from  Jersey  herds,  10c;  cows, 
fresh,  milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300;  cows, 
fresh,  milk,  grades,  $85  to  $125;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  good,  100  lbs.,  $12  to  $14:  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  common  to  poor,  $8  to  $10;  veal  calves, 
milk-fed  fancy,  $18  to  $20;  veal  calves,  me¬ 
dium,  $12  to  $16;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  35  to  37c;  broilers, 
native,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  laid,  fresh,  doz., 
35  to  37c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  14c; 
milk,  special,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  store,  qt.,  11  to  13c;  butter,  farmer’s  de¬ 
livery,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  47 
to  49c;  cut  from  tub,  lb.,  46  to  47c;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb.,  31  to  35c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb., 
12%  to  15c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  43  to  45c; 
fowls,  fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  roasting 
chickens,  lb.,  48  to  50c;  broilers,  native, 
dressed,  lb.,  65  to  75c;  turkeys,  10  to  12  lbs. 
55  to  60c;  ducks,  fresh  killed,  lb.,  35  to  45c; 
Spring  lamb,  leg,  lb.,  41  to  45c;  Spring  lamb, 
roast,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  veal,  milk-fed,  fancy, 
steaks,  lb.,  60  to  70c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  28  to 
40c;  beef,  prime  roasts,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  beef 
steaks,  lb.,  35  to  70c;  potatoes,  new,  pk.,  69c; 
potatoes,  old,  pk.,  32  to  35c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  18 
to  20c;  asparagus,  bc-h,  18  to  25c;  carrots, 
bch.,  8  to  10c;  cabbage,  lb.,  4  to  6c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  lb.,  39  to  59c;  cucumbers,  each,  5  to  6c. 


RABBITS 


Rabbits 


Breeders  in  New  Zealand  Red: 
White  Giants  and  Chinchilla: 

Also  English  Guinea  I'lgs  In  Solid  Colors. 
VAN  VI.EET  FARMS  CAY  WOOD,  N.  \ 

RAISE  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS— Write  for  price  11 

and  information.  ELM0ALE  RABBITRY,  Srayro*  Mills,  Mel 

CHINCHILLAS— IMPORTED  and  DOMESTIC  STRAIN 
Reasonable.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRY,  Montgomery  Cenler,  \ 


HORSES 


Shetland  Ponies 


Good  ones.  Special  Prices 
for  thirty  days.  Write 
your  wants  to  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARM,  Atwater,  0. 

For  Sale-Shetland  Ponies  £*„’  r7B*  *,0° 


PONY  FARM 


for  mares  and  colt. 

Cortland,  Ohio 


YourCowsNeed 

BALANCED 
RATIONS 

inSiimmerToo” 


EVEN  with  green 
pasturage,  your 
cows  need  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  For 
top-notch  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  keep  them  on  Marmico, 
the  16%  B-B  Dairy  Feed.  Later 
on,  you’ll  see  the  results  of  feed¬ 
ing  this  balanced  ration  in  more 
milk  and  bigger  profits. 


Marmico  Economical 


Frank  Lepatral  of  West  Grove,  Pa., 
writes:  "I  have  fed  Marmico  16%  this 
summer  (1928)  to  75  head  of  Guern¬ 
sey  cows,  testing  against  a  feed  costing 
$16  more  per  ton.  Marmico  is  by  far 
the  better  feed, producing  just  as  much 
and  in  some  cases  more  milk.” 


As  always,  we  guara  ntee  Bull  Brands 
to  be  the  most  productive  per  dollar 


Wool  Wanted  lor  Cash  Circular  now  ready. 

Write  8.  II.  Livingston  -  Lancaster,  Penns. 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire:— Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Tllfe  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 

CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

This  farm  offers  good  opportunity  for  farmer  to 
buy  cheap,  two  bulls — one  out  of  A.  R.  dam  with 
record  of  611  lbs.,  and  the  other  out  of  a  cow  now 
on  test  and  milking  20  quarts  a  day.  Animals 
dropped  In  February  and  March. 

Bend  Inquires  to 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  lloston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 

sale  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Two  years  old.  May  be  seen  at  B.  W.  BEDELL  FARM, 
Llncolndale,  Westehssisr  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Katonati  24I-F-2. 

TAR3ELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Registered  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Express  charges  prepaid  during 
May  and  June.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smlthvllls  Flats,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFroD:m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUOLABTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 

Purebred  Guernsey  Bulls  Irt0attra?toive  dPHc“a 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  -  Delhi,  New  York 

IJ0R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIEER  CALVES — From  rich 
■T  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLI6ER,  Wauwalese.Wle. 

■JOR  GUERNSEY  HAIRY  CALVES— Quality  and 
»  production.  VOLLAND’S,  Elm  Grove,  Wisconsin 

a*.  DOGS 

C?  11*  ■  2  IIlack-Tan  Foxhound 

belling  Uut  «*■»<><»  iiitebe»- 

O  ^  One  registered. 

HUDSON  VALLEY  RABBITRY  •  Livingston,  New  York 

QHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES — “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It,  Montieello,  Iowa 

!a°l£  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  S6>  Females,  *3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

Great  Danes  from  $15  up 

IF  Looking  for  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  that  will  make 

1  eow  dog.  Write  SlUliV  LAWN  FARM,  Ilenvelton,  N.  Y. 

BED.  BOSTON  TERRIERf MALE  PUP— Seal  Brindle,  per 
■  feet  white  markings.  B.  JONES  -  Meredith.  N.  H.“ 

U  AT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
IV  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

SHEEP  .*.  | 

Breeding  Ewes  for  Sale 

100  Black  Face  Idaho  raised  Breeding  Ewes.  3  years  old. 
Hampshire  crossed  on  Rambouillet.  A  fine  lot. 

Gerald  Van  Carnpen  •  -  Langhorne,  I'enna. 

C  A  I  P  10°  Young  Ewss,  160  Goats,  80  Steers,  80 
■JALiEi  Beef  Grade  Yearings,  40  Bred  Guernsey- 
Jersey  Heifers.  W.  HUNDLEY  -  Boydton,  Virginia 


.*.  SWINE 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

1929  SPRING  PIGS 

Mated  Pairs  and  Trios.  Boars  Ready  for  Service. 
Can  spare  a  Few  Bred  Gilts. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

Spoiled  Poland  Chinas  ffiK  R 

AHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Big  Type,  quick  growing. 
v  Kegistered  Pigs,  $10.75  each.  R.  HILL.  Scnaea  Falls.  N.T. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  Ac  Son  -  MerrlReld,  N.  Y. 

pi! K E  BRER  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred 
AT  Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  60  lbs.  delivered  Phiia.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 

BERKSHIRE  P1GC  “Kssaras" 

U  FORSALE  kj  R.  W.  Blakely.  Mgr. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

them.  It,  1j.  MU-NCIl  CJanon&burg,  Penua. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Choice  boars  and  gilts,  pigs  not  related,  from  herd 
hoars.  Greater  Pioneer  weighing  over  1,100  ihs.,  and 
his  sire  weighed  in  at  Chicago  at  1,300  lbs.,  Ohio 
Redeemer,  his  sire  weighing  over  1.100  lbs.,  Ohio  Rob¬ 
ber,  a  real  pig  getter.  My  sows  Dundale  Giant,  New 
Hope  and  Robber  farrowed  an  averago  of  11.2.  Aly 
gilts  9.2.  We  will  wake  up  some  morning  to  learn 
there  is  50%  shortago  in  hogs,  livery  hogs  shipped  on 
a  money-back  guarantee  and  at  Farmers'  Prices. 
Come  and  see  my  herd  if  possible,  if  not  write 

B.  G.  THOMPSON,  R.  8.  ASHLAND,  OHIO. 

Herd  located  at  Mifflin,  Ohio. 

Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs— 4  weeks  old,  U5.00  each.  All  pigs  sold  with 
a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re  not  satis- 
lied,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  return¬ 
ed.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  iD.  No  charges 
for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Man.  Tal.  0086 

SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amoun(  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrowB,  4  wks.  old,  $6.25  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crate*  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LlIX,  Washington  Street 

Tel.  W  ob.  1415  Woburn,  Man. 

Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  weeks  old  .....  $5.25 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock  and  large 
for  their  age. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  Buuzel,  Lexington,  Mags.  Tel.  0496 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  -  Yorkshire  -  Berkshire 
Jersey  Reds 

4  Weeks  Old,  $5.50 

Sold  subject  to  approval  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  satisfied  when 
you  received  them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  b« 
returned,  no  other  charges.  MICHAEL  LUX.  Row 
149,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel  0686. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE ! 

Chester-Berkshire  Crossed — Yorkshire-Chester  Crossed 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $5.00  each 

All  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
pigs  (I.  O.  D.,  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my 
expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St  ,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 

1  DAIRY  CATTLE 

mii  ifiNr 

1V1 1  JLi  IY 1 1\  tj 

SHORTHORNS 

BEEF  -  -  MILK 

MAURICE  WHITNEY 
BAR-NONE  RANCH  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Have  K  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  SARRE,  VERMONT 

lOO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  H.  J. 

QUALITY  HEREFORDS 

Bulls,  Heifers  and  Cows — one  or  a  carload. 

William  J.  Lillis,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  #100  to  #160.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

Penshurst  Ayrshires 

Accredited — Tuberculosis  and  Abortion  Free  Cows, 
Calves  or  Bulls.  Reasonable  Prices. 

Write  PEM81IUR8T  FARM,  Nur berth,  Penas. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mcrtonvllls,  Psnna. 


850 


lbt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Two  persons  were  killed 
and  three  others  injured,  two  seriously, 
when  the  Duseuberg  Special  operated  by 
Bernard  Katz,  Flatbush  racing  driver, 
left  the  dirt  track  of  the  Metropolitan 
Heights  Motor  Speedway  in  Maspeth, 
Queens,  X.  Y.,  May  30,  and  plowed  into 
a  small  group  of  spectators  standing  be¬ 
hind  a  wire  fence  on  an  embankment  just 
above  the  banked  turn  at  the  northeast 
curve  of  the  track. 

Two  men  entered  a  private  residence 
at  Park  Ridge,  N.  .T.,  May  30,  threw  a 
safe  from  the  window  and  carted  it  away 
in  a  truck.  The  safe  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
tained  $23,000  in  cash  and  bonds. 

Three  Great  Lakes  barges  and  part  of 
the  pier  at  the  linseed  oil  plant  of  the 
Archer-Daniel  Midland  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  Hudson  River  at  Edgewater, 
N.  .j.,  were  wrecked  by  fire  May  30.  The 
damage  was  estimated  at  $50,000. 

Operations  of  a  national  “washed 
stamp”  ring  that  is  said  to  have  cost  the 
Enited  States  between  $4,000,000  and 
$5,000,000  in  revenue  during  the  last 
vear,  will  be  exposed  in  the  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  Federal  Court  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  Grand  Jury  has  returned  a  true  bill 
charging  William  B.  “Spot  Cash  Hale, 
alleged  leader  of  the  conspiracy,  and  nine 
others  with  washing,  possessing,  selling 
and  re-using  postage  stamps  previously 
used  for  sending  packages  through  the 
mails.  Seven  of  the  men  indicted  are 
Xew  Yorkers  and  two  surrendered  there 
May  31  to  the  United  States  Attorney. 
They  are  L.  A.  Beebe,  of  64  Bruce  St., 
Yonkers,  with  offices  at  22_5  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  Frank  Marquis,  of  15  Park  Row. 

Fifteen  veterans  of  the  Union  army 
who  fought  during  the  Civil  War  held 
tluur  final  Memorial  Day  services  May 
30  at  Grant's  Tomb  on  Riverside  Drive, 
Xew  York,  during  which  they  turned 
over  to  Lafayette  Camp,  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans,  the  task  of  carrying  on  further 
memorial  ceremonies  there.  They  repre¬ 
sented  Grant  Post  327  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
which  has  held  annual  services  at  the 
tomb  for  45  years.  Past  Commander 
Lewis  S.  Pilcher  of  Grant  Post  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  hundreds  of  onlookers  that 
the  ceremonies  marked  the  last  stand  of 
the  veterans.  The  active  work  of  the 
Union  soldiers  is  gradually  passing,  he 
said,  and  the  responsibility  of  memorial 
services  must  go  to  younger  hands. 

The  United  States  salmon  troller  Mary 
C  Fisher  was  brought  into  port  at  Prince 
Rupert.  B.  C..  May  30,  by  a  Canadian 
patrol  boat  after  seizure  oft  low  Hill, 
Graham  Island,  for  alleged  violation  of 
Canadian  fishing  regulations.  Capt.  A.  A. 
pillion  of  the  salmon  troller  claims  he 
went  to  Tow  Hill  to  make  repairs,  as 
allowed  under  international  agreement. 
The  seizure  of  the  Mary  C.  Fisher  follows 
a  number  of  other  seizures  of  I  nited 
States  salmon  trollers  recently.  It  was 
charged  that  the  boats  were  using  Cana¬ 
dian  waters  for  fishing  under  the  guise  of 
entering  for  shelter  or  effecting  repairs. 

Six  tanks  of  the  Sinclair  Refining  Corn- 
pan  v.  containing  58.000  gallons  of  fuel 
oil,  three  large  warehouses  and  several 
smaller  structures  at  Garden  City,  L.  1., 
were  swept  by  a  fire  June  1.  The  blaze 
threatened  for  a  time  to  leap  to  several 
larger  tanks  containing  gasoline,  but  hard 
work  by  firemen  from  five  towns  blocked 
this  The  loss  to  the  oil  refining  plant 
was  put  at  $100,000.  Damages  in  equal 
amount  were  suffered  by  a  woodworking 
company  and  a  paper  company.  The  cause 
of  the  fire,  according  to  the  police,  was  a 
bonfire  near  the  railroad  tracks. 

Heavy  damage  was  caused  at  W  lehita, 
Kan..  June  2,  when  a  windstorm  wrecked 
buildings,  uprooted  trees,  smashed  air¬ 
planes  and  automobiles  and  blew  out 
thousands  of  window  panes  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  district.  Scores  of  persons  were  in¬ 
jured.  The  Western  Air  Express  tri- 
motored  plane,  bound  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Kansas  City,  was  demolished  and  a 
dozen  other  airplanes  at  the  Municipal 
Airport  were  damaged.  Airport  buildings 
were  demolished.  The  Western  Air  Ex¬ 
press  plane  was  valued  at  $75,000. 

A  wall  of  water  released  when  two 
large  dams  at  the  Hereford  ranch,  near 
Cheyenne,  Wyo..  gave  way  .Tune  2,  caused 
the  death  of  a  woman,  destroyed  bridges 
in  its  path  and  threatened  valuable  herds 
of  live  stock  as  the  flood  swept  into 
Northern  Colorado.  The  dam  break  was 
caused  by  the  impounding  of  flood  waters 
following  a  violent  hail  and  rain  storm. 
The  reservoir  was  filled  to  overflowing 
from  the  sudden  torrents  that  poured  in 
front  all  sides. 

June  3.  Swartlimore  College,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.,  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  letters  on  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover. 

Acting  on  affidavits  alleging  that  an 
association  of  brick  dealers  had  combined 
with  certain  labor  union  officials  in  a 
“conspiracy”  to  monopolize  and  control 
the  business  and  the  trucking  connected 
with  it.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  A. 
Yalente  signed  a  temporary  order  at  New 
York  June  3  forbidding  interference  with 
the  activities  of  independent  dealers, 
housewreckers  and  truckmen.  The  in¬ 
junction  summoned  a  group  of  dealers 
and  union  leaders  to  show  cause  why  a 
comprehensive  permanent  injunction  se¬ 
curing  the  rights  of  the  independent  firms 
should  not  be  issued.  The  order  is  the 
first  step  in  a  $500,000  suit  brought  by 
several  dealers,  house-wrecking  firms  and 
independent  truck  owners  against  the 
Brick  Dealers’  Protective  Association, 


Inc.,  the  Intercity  Brick  Company,  Inc  , 
the  Metropolitan  Brick  Company,  Inc., 
Brown  &  Schwartz,  Inc.,  and  Kiosk  Con¬ 
tracting  Company,  Inc.,  and  Martin 
Lacey,  secretary-treasurer  of  Local  816 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  several  other  individuals.  In 
brief,  the  contentions  of  the  plaintiffs  are 
that  the  Brick  Dealers’  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  in  co-operation  with  union 
leaders,  has  obtained  control  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  with  the  result  that  the  house 
wreckers  are  restricted  in  their  business 
contacts  to  association  members  who  fixed 
and  reduced  prices  at  will,  that  independ¬ 
ent  truck  drivers  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  business,  and  that  the  brick  dealers 
who  are  not  members  of  the  association 
have  been  “destroyed.” 

John  R.  Voorhis,  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Elections,  was  elected 
Grand  Sachem  of  the  Tammany  Society 
June  4  for  his  eighteenth  term.  Mr.  Yoor- 
his  will  be  100  years  old  July  27. 

June  4  a  premature  explosion  of  dyna¬ 
mite  in  the  Belmont-Gurnee  stone  quarry, 
North  Bergen,  N.  J.,  killed  four  workmen 
and  injured  a  fifth.  The  blast  caused 
breakage  of  windows  over  a  considerable 
area. 

The  new  Bronx  Terminal  Market, 
costing  more  than  $16,000,000,  on  the 
Harlem  River  between  East  150th  Street 
and  Macombs  Dam  Bridge,  at  East  157th 
Street,  New  York,  was  officially  opened 
June  4  by  Mayor  Walker.  Many  city 
officials  and  other  guests  arrived  aboard 


fixed  for  issuance  of  the  new  small-size 
paper  currency.  It  will  be  put  out  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  process  of  replacing  worn-out  paper, 
so  that  for  a  time  the  country  will  have 
currency  of  two  sizes.  The  size  of  the 
new  currency  is  6-5/16  by  2-11/16  inches, 
slightly  more  than  two-thirds  the  area 
of  the  present  paper. 

Partisan  feeling  ran  high  in  the  House 
.Tune  4  as  that  body  incorporated  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  pending  census  reapportion- 
ment  bill  which  would  exclude  aliens,  and 
also  Negroes,  from  being  counted  in  de¬ 
termining  the  numerical  representation  of 
each  of  the  States  in  the  lower  branch  of 
Congress. 

Stock  market  “gambling”  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board's  endeavors  to  check 
the  enormous  speculation  of  the  past  year 
or  two  were  the  subject  of  a  Senate  de¬ 
bate  June  4  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  many  stormy  discussions. 
Senators  Couzens  of  Michigan  and  Glass 
of  Yirginia  were  the  central  figures  in  the 
day's  discussion.  Mr.  Couzens  attacked 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  what  he 
called  “dumbness”  in  not  coping  suffi¬ 
ciently  with  diversion  of  large  funds  to 
brokers’  loans.  Mr.  Glass  announced  his 
intention  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
the  tariff  bill  to  impose  a  tax  of  5  per 
cent  on  transfers  of  stock  held  for  less 
than  60  days. 

FOREIGN. — After  almost  four  months 
of  arduous  toil,  the  experts’  committee  for 
the  settlement  of  the  war  reparations 
problem  saw  all  their  difficulties  solved 


Farm  home  of  John  Price,  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  who  worked  around  for  farmers  first,  then 
rented  farms  by  the  year,  and  later  bought  this  desirable  farm  which  he  is  improving. 
Mr.  Price  from  the  very  first  has  been  a  producer  of  meat  animals  for  the  block — 
grade  steers,  grade  hogs,  grade  lambs.  That  Mr.  Price  “ rented  farms  by  the  year’ ’  is 
not  the  real  fact — his  system  of  maintaining  fertility  and  increasing  it  by  his  live 
stock  methods  made  him  such  a  desirable  tenant  that  he  could  always  remain  on  a 
farm  as  long  as  he  wished. — g.  p.  williams. 


the  yacht  Macom  from  Pier  A  at  the  Bat¬ 
tery  for  the  inauguration  of  the  first  mu¬ 
nicipally  operated  market.  The  market 
had  been  opened  on  May  1  for  an  inspec¬ 
tion  period,  and  Thomas  F.  Dwyer,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Markets,  announced 
at  the  ceremonies  that  246  applications 
had  been  received  for  leases  of  the  36 
stalls  available.  Each  produce  stall  will 
bring  an  income  of  $2,000  yearly  to  the 
city,  and  additional  revenue  will  be  de¬ 
rived  from  refrigerating  and  storage  fa¬ 
cilities  at  the  market.  The  Bronx  Ter¬ 
minal  Market  contains  2,285.000  cubic 
feet  of  storage  space.  Loaded  freight 
cars  can  be  rolled  into  the  building  from 
the  main  line  of  the  Xew  York  Central 
Railroad  and  from  floats  on  the  Harlem 
River.  There  are  motor  truck  approaches 
to  the  first  two  floors.  The  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  floors  are  given  over  to  loading  and 
unloading  facilities,  the  third  to  dry  stor¬ 
age,  the  fourth  and  fifth  to  cold  storage 
and  the  top  floor  to  freezer  storage. 

WASHINGTON.  —  In  his  Memorial 
Day  declarations,  delivered  in  Arlington’s 
open  stone  amphitheatre,  Mr.  Hoover  de¬ 
clared  in  effect  that  the  disarmament- 
peace  policy  of  the  Coolidge  Administra¬ 
tions  were  and  would  be  ineffective,  and 
asserted  that  in  these  modern  times  no 
nation  solemnly  pledging  peace  can  be 
taken  at  its  word  until  that  word  has 
been  followed  by  actual  reduction  of  mili¬ 
tary  strength.  The  President  declared  the 
policy  of  his  Administration  to  make  dis¬ 
armament  and  peace  discussions  go  hand 
in  hand.  By  his  statements  Mr.  Hoover 
threw  down  the  method  of  the  last  Wash¬ 
ington  Disarmament  Conference,  under 
which  the  United  States  scrapped  nearly 
$300,000,000  of  modern  naval  equipment 
and  six  years  later  started  virtually  to 
replace  the  scrapped  equipment. 

Issuance  of  orders  for  the  expedition 
of  baggage  through  customs  at  New  York 
and  other  ports  are  to  be  few  and  far 
between,  at  least  so  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  June  1  by  the  Treasury- 
Department.  which  also  issued  new  regu¬ 
lations  placing  rigid  restrictions  on  the 
granting  of  this  privilege.  Calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  as 
many  as  one-tliird  of  the  passengers  of  an 
incoming  liner  had  obtained  expedite  or¬ 
ders,  the  department  characterized  such 
practice  as  “un-American.”  Tt  stated 
that  “the  new  order  is  intended  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  practice  that  will  treat  evervbodv 
alike.” 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  an¬ 
nounced  June  2  that  July  10  had  been 


June  4  and  the  signature  of  a  unanimous 
report  assured.  The  chief  point  still  at 
issue  was  the  question  of  the  redemption 
of  the  marks  put  in  circulation  in  Bel¬ 
gium  by  the  Germans  during  the  war. 
Berlin  offered  to  institute  separate  nego¬ 
tiations  on  this  point.  The  Belgians 
accepted  the  offer  and  withdrew  their 
threat  not  to  sign  the  report  until  the 
marks  issue  had  been  settled.  The  Young- 
annuities  provided  for  the  payment  of  an 
average  annuity  of  2,050.000.000  marks 
(about  $492,000,000)  for  36 U>  years; 
1,700.000,000  marks  (about  $4087000.000) 
for  21  years,  and  900,000,000  marks 
(about  $216,000,000)  for  one  year,  the 
total  payments  having  a  present  value 
estimated  at  about  $8,800,000,000. 

A  serious  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
June  4  formed  two  streams  of  molten 
lava,  following  the  blowing  off  of  a  cone. 
The  larger  of  the  two.  crawling  toward 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  was  75  feet  wide  in 
places  and  advanced  at  a  rate  of  150  feet 
an  hour.  The  molten  mass  was  pouring 
from  the  crater  at  the  tremendous  velocity 
of  10  feet  a  second.  Villages  in  the  path 
of  the  lava  were  being  evacuated.  One 
stream  was  extending  toward  the  deserted 
town  of  Caposecchi,  which  was  covered 
by  lava  in  the  eruption  of  1906  and  was 
still  largely  uninhabited  when  the  present 
eruption  started.  There  was  a  serious 
eruption  of  Mt.  Etna  a  few  months  ago. 


Feeding-  Cows  on  Test 

What  is  the  best  feed  for  test  cows? 
I  have  three  purebred  Guernsey  cows  and 
would  like  to  put  on  test  the  first  of  May. 
T  am  feeding  them  now  400  lbs.  bran,  300 
lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  100 
lbs.  oilmeal,  and  cow  beets.  m.  a.  w. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

There  is  probably  no  feed  for  test  cows 
that  will  do  better  than  another,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  anyone  has  proven  which  feed 
is  best,  for  every  feeder  of  cows  for  high 
production  has  a  pet  ration  all  his  own. 
Quite  often  rations  which  have  been  fed 
to  class  leaders  are  pretty  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  herdsmen  for  the  animals  which 
they  have  under  their  supervision. 

The  cow  on  test  is  working  very  hard 
and  produces  in  two  or  three  days’  time 
enough  solids  in  her  milk  to  represent  the 
dry  weight  of  her  calf  at  birth.  We  all 
know  that  early  Summer  pasture  seems 
to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  feed 
during  the  year.  Whether  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the. grass  at  that  time  is  full 
of  water  and  high  in  feeding  value,  or 
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whether  the  sunshine  may  add  somethin' 
to  the  cow’s  ability  to  produce  at  thi7 
season  of  the  year  is  not  definitely  known 
As  has  been  stated,  your  test  cows  will  i/, 
working  under  a  heavy  drain  on  their 
systems  for  at  least  10  months  from  the 
time  they  start  on  test.  In  order  to  <uve 
them  every  opportunity  to  produce"  to 
their  utmost  capacity  it  is  well  to  be  sure 
that  their  ration  is  varied  in  its  content 
It  is  well  to  have  at  least  four  different 
plants  represented  in  the  ration.  Protein 
is  the  stimulant  necessary  to  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  We  know  that  not  all  proteins 
are  alike  and  that  the  animal  body  uses 
some  for  one  need  and  some  for  another 
Therefore,  we  must  furnish  the  hard¬ 
working  cow  with  all  -the  proteins  neces¬ 
sary. 

What  you  are  feeding  at  present  con¬ 
tains  approximately  15  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  This  makes  a  very  good  fitting  ra¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  yopr  cows  are 
in  good  flesh  to  start  off  their  next  lacta¬ 
tion  period.  If  they  are  in  good  condition 
they  will  have  a  tendency  to  remain  in 
better  flesh  throughout  the  milking  pe¬ 
riod,  and  to  produce  well  on  less  grain 
than  if  they  were  thin  at  the  time  of 
freshening.  One  might  expect  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-half  per  cent  increase  in 
butterfat  from  a  well-conditioned  cow 
than  from  one  which  freshened  in  a  thin 
and  run-down  condition.  The  feeds  which 
you  now  are  feeding  should  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  new  test  ration  and  to  them 
should  be  added  some  high  protein  con¬ 
centrates. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  mix  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  400  lbs.  wheat  bran,  200  lbs. 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs. 
old  process  oilmeal.  200  lbs.  gluten  meal. 
200  lbs.  dried  distillers’  grains,  and  200 
Tbs.  cottonseed  meal,  all  of  which  when 
mixed  together  will  give  you  a  ration 
containing  24  per  cent  protein. 

Some  feeders  of  test  cows  add  to  the 
above  ration  100  lbs.  of  ground  barley 
and  100  lbs.  of  ground  buckwheat.  It 
might  be  well  to  include  2  per  cent  of 
minerals  made  by  mixing  equal  parts 
of  common  salt,  steamed  bonemeal  and 
ground  limestone.  If  you  care  to,  it  might 
be  well  to  add  a  few  pounds  of  ground 
charcoal  to  the  ration.  This  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  absorb  any  toxins  which  might 
be  detrimental  to  the  cow.  It  is  hoped 
that  you  have  enough  cow  beets  to  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  the  season.  If  you  do 
not.  it  is  earnestly  advised  that  you  feed 
soaked  beet  pulp  in  their  place.  In  all 
probability  you  will  want  to  turn  out  to 
pasture  some  of  the  time  during  the  test 
period.  It  is  advised  that  you  milk  your 
cows  three  times  a  day  and  that  you  turn 
them  out  in  the  morning  until  they  have 
got  pretty  well  filled  up  on  grass.  By 
10  :30  or  11  o’clock  it  might  be  well  to 
bring  them  into  the  barn,  where  they  can 
get  out  of  the  hot  sun,  and  then  leave 
them  in  until  after  the  night  milking, 
when  they  might  be  turned  out  for  the 
night. 

Quite  a  bit  of  attention  should  be  paid 
your  cows  in  getting  them  started  on  test. 
As  soon  as  they  freshen  a  warm  bran 
mash  is  advisable.  This  tends  to  put  the 
bowels  in  good  condition,  to  warm  tip 
the  system  and  stimulate  the  flow  of 
blood.  After  24  hours  of  bran  feeding,  if 
the  udder  is  not  inflamed,  you  may  begin 
feeding  a  few  pounds  of  the  ration  that 
you  are  feeding  right  now.  By  the  end  of 
a  week  you  can  begin  changing  over  to 
the  liigli-protein  feed,  and,  by  watching 
your  cow,  you  can  probably  have  her  on 
full  feed  within  three  or  four  weeks  from 
the  time  you  start.  If  you  notice  that 
your  cows  are  getting  thin  from  being  on 
pasture,  it  is  suggested  that  you  do  not 
allow  them  to  go  out  to  pasture  quite  so 
long  and  that  you  give  them  one  feeding 
at  least  a  day  of  good  dry  hay.  Pasture 
is  ideal,  but,  if  it  furnishes  too  much  suc¬ 
culence,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  pull 
the  flesh  off  the  cow  and  a  little  later  on 
they  will  begin  to  drop  in  production.  It 
will  do  much  better  to  hold  them  from 
getting  too  thin  by  not  allowing  too  much 
time  on  pasture  and  by  giving  them  a 
little  more  hay  and  grain  instead.  You 
may  expect,  of  course,  that  such  a  scheme 
will  cost  more  than  straight  pasture  feed¬ 
ing,  yet  the  man  who  is  out  to  make  good 
records  should  discount  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  the  cost  of  making  that  record. 

A  good  feeder  will  watch  the  condition 
of  his  cows  and  can  tell  by  the  appetites 
of  his  animals  whether  they  are  doing 
well  and  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  If 
they  seem  to  be  getting  thin,  add  a  few 
more  pounds  of  cornmeal  to  the  ration  or 
throw  in  an  extra  handful  to  bring  the 
fat  content  up  a  bit.  In  making  records, 
the  successful  man  studies  his  cows  and 
gets  to  know  just  how  much  grain  each 
one  can  stand,  and  he  will  find  that  even 
though  he  be  testing  one.  two  or  a  dozen, 
each  one  will  respond  a  little  differently. 
Yrou  will  no  doubt  discover  that  some  ot 
your  cows  will  do  best  on  certain  com¬ 
binations  of  feed  and  others  will  require 
something  different.  Cows  are  creatures 
of  taste  very  much  as  are  human  beings, 
and  in  order  to  get  the  most  from  each 
one  the  successful  feeder  Avill  cater  to  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  animals  under  his 
care.  J.  W.  B. 


Little  Jean’s  mother  took  her  out  to 
lunch  at  the  home  of  a  friend.  The  host¬ 
ess  was  a  talkative  person  and  forgot  to 
serve  Jean.  After  a  lapse  of  several  min¬ 
utes  the  child  could  endure  it  no  longei. 
so.  raising  her  plate  as  high  as  she  could- 
she  demanded  in  a  shrill  voice :  “Anybody 
here  want  a  clean  plate?” — The  Health.' 
Home. 
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Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 

A  New  Exterminator  that 


Won*t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry  T 
Dogs ,  Cats,  oi4  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-0  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30doz.size  with  flat  j,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


r%. 
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LOOK 

Yon  Can  Buy  Pure  -Bred 
Famous  strain  Baby  Chicks — 
Any  Breed  at  these  prices. 
50,000  Weekly  —  Prepaid  —  100%  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed 

White  r.r  Barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorcaa,  60  100  40< 

Wh'te  Wyandotte.  .  .  .  $6.60  $12  $41 

White  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns,  Ancorsa  6.60  10  81 

R.  I  beds,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Buff  Rocks. 

Buff  Minorcas  R  RO  19  At 

E»£ i^1  Br*hm*"  :  '•  •  «  *»  n 

B iMInd.  tin  ner  inn :  Mixed.'  $8  per  100;  P.klr 
1  o00  Ducklings,  $26  per  100. 

'  Write  new  for  beautiful  4 

color  catalog  showing  all 
breed*  In  natural  color*. 

FREE  to  yon  If  yon  hurry. 
Address 


■GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  H,  Bucyrus,  Ohiog 


4,000  PULLETS 

REDS,  ROCKS  and  LEGHORNS 

w  D,.4ii7.k,y  $1-50  each 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


You  CAN  Raise  Summer  Chicks 

if  you  start  with  Lord  Farms  New  England  bred 
stock.  They  have  the  vitality  needed  to  maintain 
growth  through  the  hot  weather.  Guaranteed  to 
Pay  you  better  than  any  others.  Grade  “A”  Chicks: 
immediate  delivery—  *1  3.00  per  100;  (60.00  per 
600;  si  jo  per  1,000. 

FREE  FOLDER — “Summer  Chicks”— tells  how  to 
raise  them  successfully. 

LORD  FA  R  67  Forest  Street 

X-  vx  LX  T  XA  It  1V1  O  METHUEN,  MASS. 


parks 


BRED-Tft  , 

-  ’  www  LAY  A  m  ww  w 

“  ?.ld»?t  and  Greatest  Laving  Strain  of 
tefe- ««a -f  egg®  In  1  TT..148 


COMB  C  vt.  Certified,  tested, 
•»HODE  ISLAND  REDW  from  200-300  hens.  3’ 
A  P*r  100 ;  *140  per  1,000.  Cir 

AfeCl  TNEY  FARMS  IlN-lO  IIARTLANI) 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 

100  Rock*  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorns,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light.  $8.00 

mar!rityyfi^earanteed'  FeedinS  system,  raising  95%  to 

C.  M.  Lauver  B,x  73  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


P’lJTr'lA  O  wni  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 
I'  C-  ^ed8 . 33-00 

White  Leghorns  K°Ck8’’  32#5* 

Light  Mixed  . . .  2'2® 

uOO  lots  I-, c  less,  1,000  lots  ic  less.  Free  range. 
^  ,  100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER 


60 

*5.50 
550 
4.50 
4  50 
4.00 


100 
*10.00 
10.00 
8. 00 
8.00 
700 


McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


£«//efs  and  Cockerels  h,?egph°o*nsed 

S  DPDn?crrea,'ed'  <?fficial  H.O.P.  Large  thrifty* birds. 
EGG  AND1  lty*  Proven  high  production. 

<L*ND_APPLE  FARM.  Houte  R,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Farras  tor  Chickens,  Vege- 
Camps  GasStifti’  MuS«nat’  Summer  Boarders,  Hunting 
uther  b u i l d i n ^atl°  n  fi— 130  acres,  7  rooms,  ceiler,  fireplace. 
Haul  W««I>wa’im?‘  t900  cash— 6  years.  Booklet. 

- WU11DHARD  Hadley,  New  York 

9f  f'HfPkC  FROM  BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEG. 

C  'xUlUIaij  HORNS  that  will  produce  big  hens 
free,  bishop's  Pnr,7:,1,a,^e  ekgs.  Order  now.  Catalogue 
“181101  8  POCI.IHT  FARM,  Washington,  Ohio 

CHlCIfC  Hea.ver’3  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
AaVxIYiJ  Barron  English  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

r,yal.  June  E  [  b^ivfi.OW“  flock’ 8c-  livfe  ar‘ 

-  •  HLXYEU  ■  McAllateryllle,  Penna. 

CHS  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

hve  deliverv  from  my  free  range  flock.  100% 

1Teiy  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  8RAHAM,  McAlistervilie,  Ft. 


T’hep  rtrsft  'rtT'te  ^dv(rtiseri 

a  auicb  r^eXV-,Y,>.rker  and 
L'uarnn r^hand  a  square  t 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


More  About  Pigeons 

I  am  writing  in  reply  to  W.  J.  W. 
Homers  are  best  pigeons  for  commercial 
squab  production.  They  are  fast  breed¬ 
ers  and  their  squabs  should  weigh  from 
9  to  10  lbs.  to  the  dozen  when  dressed. 
Some  pairs  will  throw  squabs  weighing 
as  high  as  a  pound  each.  The  Homers 
will  produce  more  actual  weight  in  squab 
meat  than  any  other  variety. 

They  should  be  fully  matured.  Young 
pigeons  never  give  good  results  as  breed¬ 
ers.  Pigeons  younger  than  six  months 
should  never  be  mated,  and  it  is  better 
not.  to  mate  them  until  after  they  are  a 
year  old. 

Fifty  pairs  in  a  flock  will  give  good 
results.  A  house  to  accommodate  50 
pairs  should  be  14  feet  wide,  20  feet  long, 
seven  feet  high  in  front,  and  five  feet 
high  in  the  rear.  The  flyway  should  be 
20x20  feet. 

The  profit  one  can  make  on  a  pair  of 
pigeons  depends  largely  on  the  prices  of 
grain  in  your  locality,  and  the  prices  you 
can  receive  for  your  squabs.  A  pair  of 
good  breeders  will  eat  about  150  lbs.  of 
grain  in  a  year.  This  includes  the  feed 
for  the  squabs.  A  pair  of  pigeons  will 
produce  from  12  to  18  squabs  in  a  year, 
which  will  weigh  about  10  lbs.  to  the 
dozen,  when  dressed  at  four  weeks  of  age. 

A  good  ration  for  breeders  is  Canadian 
peas,  30  lbs. ;  whole  corn,  30  lbs. ;  kafir 
corn,  30  lbs. ;  wheat,  10  lbs.  Pigeons 
must  have  fresh,  clean  water  at  all  times. 
Use  a  fountain  so  the  water  cannot  be 
fouled.  A  shallow  pan  should  be  placed 
before  the  pigeons  every  few  days  so  they 
can  bathe.  Pigeons  will  bathe  freely,  anil 
the  bath  water  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  they  are  through,  to  prevent  them 
from  drinking  fouled  water.  Pigeons 
must  have  grit.  e.  l.  Chamberlin. 

Massachusetts. 


Potatoes  for  Hogs 

I  have  30  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
have  bought  a  shote  to  which  to  feed 
them,  as  there  is  no  sale  here  for  them. 
I  boil  them  and  feed  a  few  a  day  with 
white  middlings.  I  have  no  milk  and  no 
pasture,  but  a  sizable  yard.  The  pig 
weighs  100  lbs.  A  neighbor  says  that 
potatoes  will  kill  a  hog,  causing  it  to 
have  piles  if  fed  for  some  time.  I  have 
always  fed  potatoes  without  experiencing 
any  difficulty  of  this  kind,  but  perhaps 
not  quite  so  many.  What  about  this? 
Are  potatoes  better  boiled  than  raw?  I 
give  the  pig  salt  and  charcoal.  What  is 
the  best  feeding  practice  where  potatoes 
are  used  without  milk,  assuming  that  po¬ 
tatoes  can  safely  be  fed  to  hogs? 

Bernhard’s  Bay,  N.  Y.  m.  e.  c. 

Potatoes  may  be  safely  fed  to  the  pig. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  cases  where  the 
feeding  of  potatoes  killed  pigs.  An  ex¬ 
cessive  feed  of  potatoes  to  an  over-hungry 
hog  may  have  caused  trouble  and  given 
rise  to  that  story ;  death  from  some  ether 
cause  may  have  been  attribtuted  to  po¬ 
tato  feeding. 

Some  people  think  that  salt  will  kill 
pigs.  Where  a  pig  has  been  starved  for 
salt,  too  liberal  a  supply  may  cause  bad 
effects,  but  salt  should  be  a  regular  in¬ 
gredient  of  every  pig’s  ration.  I  suggest 
that  you  continue  feeding  the  potatoes  to 
your  pig.  You  are  right  in  boiling  them. 
Boiled  potatoes  have  a  50  per  cent  great¬ 
er  feeding  value  for  pigs  than  raw  po¬ 
tatoes. 

Potatoes  are  low  in  protein.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  should  be  fed  with  some 
protein-rich  concentrate,  in  proportions 
no  greater  than  4  lbs.  of  potatoes  to  1  lb. 
of  concentrate.  It  will  take  about  400 
lbs.  of  cooked  potatoes,  and  3  to  4  lbs.  of 
wheat  middlings  daily  should  be  sufficient, 
gradually  increasing  as  he  grows  larger. 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
ground  limestone,  wood  ashes  and  salt 
will  more  completely  satisfy  the  mineral 
needs  than  will  salt  and  charcoal.  The 
pig  may  have  free  access  to  this  mixture 
in  a  box. 

To  secure  maximum  growth  in  the  pig, 
a  mixture  of  60  lbs.  of  corn,  30  lbs.  of 
wheat  middlings,  and  10  lbs.  of  tankage 
will  be  better  to  feed  with  the  potatoes. 
But  if  your  chief  object  is  to  feed  out 
the  potatoes,  then  middlings  may  serve 
all  right  as  the  only  supplement.  How¬ 
ever,  the  gain  in  weight  will  not  be  so 
rapid.  h.  j.  brant. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


Dried  Milk  for  Lambs 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  dried 
milk  for  bum  lambs,  and  how  should  it 
be  fed?  jg.  f.  t. 

Bridge,  Mont. 

For  lambs  that  are  four  weeks  old  or 
more,  and  are  not  thriving  because  of  lack 
of  milk  -from  their  dams,  or  otherwise, 
dried  skim-milk  may  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage,  mixed  with  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  cornmeal  and  fine  wheat  middlings, 
and  fed  in  troughs  in  a  creep  where  the 
lambs  may  get  it  at  will.  To  get  the  lambs 
accustomed  to  the  grain,  it  is  often  of 
advantage  _  to  sprinkle  a  little  sugar  on 
the  grain  in  the  troughs.  For  very  young 
lambs  the  milk  powder  may  be  reconsti¬ 
tuted  with  water  (a  pound  of  milk  pow¬ 
der  to  9  lbs.  of  water)  and  fed  from 
nursing  bottles.  It  would  be  quite  a  chore 
to  care  for  many  lambs  in  this  way. 
When  milk  powder  is  reconstituted,  it 
should  stand  for  about  12  hours  after 
mixing  with  water  before  it  is  used. 

H.  h.  w. 


This  FREE  Book  on  Feeding*^ 
Will  Increase  Your  Profits 

If  you  keep  poultry,  cattle  or  swine  it  will  pay  yon  to  send  for  tbis 
free  book,  “The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle.”  It  is 
filled  with  valuable  information  for  both  the  beginner  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  breeder.  It  explains  how  Struven’s  Fish  Meal  will  increase  your 
profits  by  providing  all  essentials  for  rapid,  healthy  growth  of  poultry, 
swine  and  cattle.  Protein  and  mineral  contents  are  combined  in  the 
most  digestible  and  beneficial  form  insuring  you  better  results  and 
greater  profits.  Write  today  for  sample  and  book — BOTH  FREE! 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO.,  114-1 16-M  S.  Frederick  SL,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NO  ATONBY-^WB  v^HIP  C.O.Dt 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high-grade,  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  higli-egg  production.  Pure-bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50  100  300  500 

Anconas;  Assorted  Heavy  Breeds,  all  good  chicks  . $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $29.00  $47.50 

Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  It.  C.  Reds .  3.25  6.25  11.50  34.25  55.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons. . .  3.25  6.25  12.00  34.75  57.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  Light  Brahmas .  4.00  8.00  15.00  43.00  72.00 

Reference,  First  National  Bank.  THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO. 


For  Years  We  Have 
Hatched  and  Sold 
Postpaid  Prices. 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 

Elfective  June  17.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


Heavy  Mixed.  $9;  Light.  $7; 
Black  Giants,  $20;  Light 
Brahmas,  $20;  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings,  28c  each.  Not  postpaid 
to  Canada.  We  ship  C.O.D. 
if  desired.  Bank  reference. 
-Member  I.B.C.A.  Send  now 
for  our  beautiful 
four-color  catalog 


FREE 


25 


50 

$4.50 


100 


500 


Wh.,  Bf.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  . $3.00 

Anconas  (Sheppard's),  Br.  Leghorns, 

Barron  White  Leghorns  . 

Bd.,  Wh.  Rox;  Reds;  ill.  Min.;  Bf.  Orp 

Bf.  Rox;  Wh.  Wyd. ;  Bf.  Minorcas  _ 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wyd. ;  Reds ;  Rox ;  Bf.  Oi 
Wyckoff  White  Leghorns;  Wh.  Minorcas. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO..  Box  H,  New  Washington, 


$.25 

5.00 

9.50 

46.00 

5.50 

10.50 

50.00 

_ 4.00 

6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

_  4.25 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

1000 

$78.00 

90.M 

98. CO 
115.00 
1 18.00 
118.00 
Ohio. 


BIG  CHICKS  FROM  HIGH  RECORD  MATINGS 

300  to  326-Egg  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Our  long  experience  in  breeding  will  prove 
a  satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  following  prices:  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  . $8.00  $38.50  $75.00 

Black  Minorcas,  Barred  A  White  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons . 10.00  48.00  95.00 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barron  Leghorns  . 11.00  55.00  100.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 17.00  . . 

Light  Mixed  . . .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

SPECIAL  TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 14.00  67.50  130.00 

Your  Order  Will  Receive  My  Special  Attention.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS,  Dept.  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 
Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref.:  Farmers’  State  Bank. 


NATIONAL  “Superbred”  CHICKS 

100,000  Chicks  for  Delivery  in  June 

„  50  100  500  1000 

6.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . $5.75  $11.00  $52.50  $100,00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds  .  6.75  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100 

Also  White  Wyandottes,  Black  and  White  Minorcas.  Anconas  and  Blue  An- 
delusians.  Send  for  our  catalog  and  price  list.  We  guarantee  100f/o  live 
delivery.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS.  Box  406.  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA 


are  bred  to  make  money  ior  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  » 
-and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  a.— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels.  A 
r  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds'^1 
W 9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  S end  now  'A 
for  free  poultry  book,  and  Prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits  * 

'—IF AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  42  Fairport,  N. 


WOLF  SELECTED 


CHICKS  C.O.D. ^0b°.?r IV  Last  Hatch  July  1st 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Ship¬ 
ment  made  any  time  you  wish 


25 


50  100 


500 


S.C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorn*,  Anconas . $2.25  $4.25  $  8.00  $38.00 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Min.  ‘  " 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  4.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.75 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00 

MfOLF  HATCHING  Ic  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  2. 


1000 
$  75 


2.50 

5.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95 

3.00 

5.00 

1 1.00 

52.00 

100 

4.50 

8.50 

15.00 

72.00 

140 

2.75 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

80 

2.00 

4.00 

7.00 

34.00 

68 

Glbsonburg,  Ohio 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders  50  too  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg....  $4.50  $  8.00  $70 

DAIMtED  KOOK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 
"  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery  €  f) 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  K  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Sanford,  Delaware 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks. .  5.50  10.00  90 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds .  5.50  10.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  8.00  70 

Light  Mixed .  4.00  7.00  60 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
ed  tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 

/y  literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 

flV*'  great  egg  machine. 

■L3  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

GHiX  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 

UjfHITE  WYANDOTTES-— Chicks,  Eggs;  also  2-4-0  weeks 
If  old  and  older.  Special  price  cockerels  and  pullets. 
Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.P.A.  certified 

8IIEKMAN  BOWDEN,  W.  W,.ndotte  Special.  MA  NS  FIELD.  0H?6 

BULLETS-Thoroughbred  White  Wyandottes,  *  1 .26. 
r  June  delivery.  MIRTLE  RE  SEROVA,  C.nyman*  Hnllnw.  R.  V. 

TURKEY  EGGS 

We  offer  ’White  Holland,  Bourbon  Bed,  Narragansett 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Eggs  from  selected  disease  free 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  AllIV 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  VnlA 

Book  your  order  now  for  June  Chicks. 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50—500  $70.00-1000 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs,  35c  ea.^uy" 

purebred  turkeys.  JOHN  J.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  y! 

lO  Mammoth  Bronxe  Turkey  or  Mammoth  Toulouse 
■  Gooso  Ebbs,  S6.00  postpaid.  Big  type  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Bellernville,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS,  $1.00;  $90  per  100 

Eggs  66c  each  prepaid.  ARTZDAIE  FARM.  Wnoditoch.  V.- 

Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Prompt  del.  C. 
c.  IF  O.  D.  SI  0 — 100,  *90 — 1000  Write  or  wire. 

•few-*  S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 

raifONZE  TDKKEY  HATCHING  EGG8-5«>e  ea. 
o  Poults,  61  ea.  ANNIE  WILHELM,  Wrentham.Maaa. 

“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

810.00  per  lOO.  890  per  lOOO. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Chas.  F.  Ewing  1ft.  1  McClure,  I’enna. 

PHEASANT  EGGS  ^iTd6^8,,0^^*; 

per  hundred.  Instructions  wiWi  eggs  free.  PlME  PHEASANT 
AND  POULTRY  FARM,  JOHN  ECKERT,  East  Moriches,  Long  Island. 

MAMMOTH  PKKIN  DUCKLING,  *80  per  100. 
aw*  Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Lake  view  Poultry  Farm  -  Marker,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKSK 

Large,  strong  chicks  from  good  layers  (some  blood- tested). 
Discount  o*  large  orders.  lew  Prices  10%  hooks  order 

SMITH’S  V7ULONIA  HATCHERY  NEW  BERLIN.  PENNA. 

Mammoth  PEKIN  OUOKLINas-S25  per  hundred. 

m  Small  lots,  26cj  HARRY  LE81EK,  UacomHlie,  N.  Y. 
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Ihr  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prompt  delivery — Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
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Light  Mixed .  $4.00  $7.00  $33.00  $62.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks..  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 

Special  Summer  Price  Reduction 

200,000  CHICKS  1929 
Goodling’s  Super  Quality 

White  Leghorns 
"Barron  an*  Tancred  Straini" 

Bd.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds 
r,  f  Heavy  Breeds. 

Bi oilers |  Ligilt-  Breeds.. 

Order'direct.  Prepaid.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
♦1  will  book  your  order.  Circular  free.  THE  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  llox  T,  It.  No.  1,  Rtehflcld,  I’cims. 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

JUNE  and  JULY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns. . .  ¥9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  8.00  $37.50  . 

Barred  Rooks  and  It.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed .  $8.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $9.00 

Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched;  strong  and  vigorous. 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAllstervllle.  Pa. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS- Wyckoff  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— Tancred  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  - 
BARRED  ROCKS  - 

REDS' . 

LIGHT  MIXED . 

HEAVY  MIXED . 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Less  than  a  100  add  lc  a 
chicle.  100 %  Jive  del.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 

$8.00  per  lOO 
8.00  per  lOO 
7.50  per  100 
9.00  per  lOO 
9.00  per  lOO 
7.00  per  lOO 
8.00  per  lOO 


United  Phone 


T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 


McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O  D 


k 

Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  0.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  cujled  flocks. 
Prices  on — 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . 

Bd.  Rocks  &  K.  I.  Beds .  3.50 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh,  Wyan. 

Broiler  Chicks  .  2.60 

BELLEF0NTE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  908,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
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TAKE  NOTICE 


17.0,000  CHICKS  FOR 
June  and  July  ltelivery 

'25  ‘  * . ‘ 

b.  C.  White  Leghorns...  $2-50 

Barred  Rox .  3- 00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3. CO 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  3.50 

Light  Mixed .  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  _  _ 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100*  arrival. 

Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  171,  Richfield,  Penns. 
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BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  $9  per  100. 
$42  per  500.  $80  per  1000.  H  itches 
June  12-19-26— orany  week  in  July,  Chicks  100*  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 

Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Klelntellerevllle,  Pa. 


© 


June,  July,  August  Chicks,  6c  up 

25  50  100  500 

Wh. ,  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.00  $4.00  $7.00  $84.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  2.60  5.00  9.00  44.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  2.50  5.00  8.00  39.00 

Light  Broilers .  1.75  3.60  6.00  $0.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100*  delivery. 

19  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg.  Pa. 

OJIUV  THIS  IS  MY  Ill’ll  niff  y 

D  t*  0  V  YEAR  EXPERIENCE  C»  TM  f  A. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks .  $8.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Tailored  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leg..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  58.75  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed . 58.585  4.00  7.00 

Write  for  prices  on  special  matings  and  tested  flocks. 
These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100*  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  1»A. 

Q  A  nv  PUirPC  Order  Direct  from  This 
DAD  I  Ad  and  Save  Time 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  and  llroirn  Leghorn!  $2.25  $4.25  $8.00  138.00  $75.00 
Ancona!  and  ltlk.  Leghorns  2.25  4.25  8.00  39.00  75,00 

White  and  Itarred  Itocks  *  2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95  00 

Colombian  Wyan.  Alt. I.  Reds  9.76  5.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

llearr  Mired  Broilers  -  •  2.50  4.75  9.00  44.00  85.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  •  -  -  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.50  60  00 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Fit  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hitcher,  Chicks.  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penns. 

BaL>y  CliicKs 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
Junk  and  July  Prices  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  12.50  14. 50  t  8.00  $37.50  $  75. 00 

3.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  and  Reds  2-75  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  B.  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00  34  00  65.00 

Heavy  B.  Mixed .  2.50  4  50  8.00  38.00  75.00 

100*  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  R.  3  Mlllorstown,  Psnna. 

best  Quality  chicks 

MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $9.00  $4*4.50  $80.00 

fc>.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  00.00 

Light  Mixed..  $8.00—100  Heavy  Mixed. .  $0.00—100 

All  free  range  stock,  carefully  culled  for  size  and  uni¬ 
formity  as  well  as  for  egg  production.  100*  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  new  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER  -  -  MeAllstervtllc,  Pa. 

ITI  QU’C  SUPERIOR 
U  O  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  .  $10.00  per  100 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  lOO 
Heavy  Mixed  ....  8.00  per  100 

Discount  on  600  and  1000  lota.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


.June  hatched  chicks  for  low 
brooder  coats.  Strong,  livable, 
fast  maturing,  heavy  producing 
Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Black  Giants. 
Pekin  Ducklings.  Send  for  catalog  and 
full  information  about  our  money 
maki»g  chicks. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  S,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 
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BARGAIN  PRICES— SAFE  DELIVERY 

50  100  500 

White  Leghorns,  Anconas . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Bd.  Rocks,  S.C.  Reds.  R.C.  Reds..  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Mlnorcas...  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Finest  State  Inspected  Stock— Catalog  Free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60.  Walden,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 

Price*  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .. .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 

MINGO  VILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  307  Mingoville,  Pa. 

Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed  any  week  in  June  at  $9.00  per 
100;  $26.00  per  .300;  $4  4.00  per  500; 

$85.00  per  1000.  White  Itocks,  Barred 
Itocks,  $10.00  per  100;  $48.00  per  .500,  Catolog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


REDUCED  CHICK  PRICES 
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100 


500  1 000 


In  effect  June  to  October 

large  Type  While  Leghorns  $2.50  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  Reds .  .  3.00  6  00  12.00  57.50  110 

Wyandottes,  Orpingtons .  .  3.25  6.50  13.00  62.50  120 

Lighi  Assorted  9c  Heavy  Assorted  10c 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


CLOVERDALE  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trap  netted  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  From  our  cheapest  matings  our  customers  are 
getting  j.200-egg  pullet  averages.;  40*  Jupe  discount 
makes  our  prices  extremely  low.  Good  chicks  grow  fast. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeH.rt, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  O.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

S. C.  Barred  Rocks.  .  3  00  5.50  to. 00 

Light  Mixed .  $7.00  Heavy  Mixed .  $8.00 

Special  price  on  large  lots.  100*  live  arrival.  P.  O.  Paid 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAIIslervlll*,  Pa, 

n  i  nv  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $  8.00  per  100 

DADI  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  8.00  per  100 

PUIfFC  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  100 

UnUhd  s.  C.  Reds .  10.00  per  100 

,  n  ..  Heavy  Mixed . .  8.00  per  100 

June  Delivery  Bight  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

600  lots  %c  les*— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 

guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 

circular  C.  I’.  LEISTER,  M eAllstervltle,  Henna. 

EWING'S:1,  .LEGHORNS 

are  record  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  For  15  years 
directly  imported  Barron  Strain  males  from  250  to  314 
egg  hens  have  sired  my  stock.  Stock  extra  large  and 
vigorous.  March  hatched  A  Grade  Corkerels,  $20.00 

per  10.  CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED— A  Grade  June, 

$1  2  per  100.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

Chicks,  7c  up  Barron  Strain 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  2  year-old  Breeders _  91  O.OO—lOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  year-old  breeders.. .  8.00 — 100 

Barred  Rocks,  $10.00  Assorted,  $7.00  and  $0.00—100. 
Prepaid,  live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar  Catalog. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY  -  Mlllorstown,  Penns. 

BABY  CHICKS  25  so 

Barred  Rocks .  $3  00  45. 50  S10.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5  SO  10.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2.50  I  SO  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8-00 

Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVEIt  -  -  McAllstervllle,  Penna. 

DR.  ROMIG’Sq^'^v  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $10.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  13.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

VALLEY  Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Legh’ns  $9  per  100 

VtP*W  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

c  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10  per  100 

LHlLILa  Heavy  Mix.,  $9  Light  Mix.  7  per  100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIF.W  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Me Alisterville,  Penna. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  A  U  I  V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  VII  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  .Tune  Chicks. 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50—500  $70.00-1000 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  No.  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

/-vr  •  FO.  O.  D.  July-Aug.— Barron  W.  Leghorns,  8r; 
U  1  C#<S  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  8o;  White  Leghorns, 
7ise;  liar.  Rocks,  10c:  Heavy  Mix.,  8c;  Light  Mix.,  7e.  Re¬ 
duced  on  large  orders.  Order  from  adv.  or  circular.  100* 
guaranteed.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LJ  I  | A  g  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

VnlviVD  Barred  Rocks 

High  quality  chicks  at  honest  prices  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  State  supervised.  Officially  blood  test¬ 
ed.  Large!  vigorous  and  high  egg  producers.  Write 
for  circular.  POTTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Bti  237.  Mifllinlswn,  Ps. 

srrww  w rn  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
■  H  If  flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  10c;  R.  I. 

VIUVIElI  Reds.  10c;  Heavy  Mixed.  9c.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
paid.  It.  W.  AMEY  -  -  Coeolamus,  l’ennn. 

|,_  FROM  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS 

I  ,mfK\  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $9  per  100  ;  Barred 
VI* avail*  Rocks  and  Reds,  $12;  Heavy  Mixed,  $1$; 
Light  Mixed,  38.  Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  100*  live 
del.  guar.  Mitchell's  Reliable  Poultry  Farm.  Mlllerstown,  P», 

QUALITY  CHICKS— White  Leghorns.  9c;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minoreas. 
lOo;  Buff  Rocks,  Hamburgs.  13c;  Heavy  Mixed,  9c; 
Light  Mixed,  8c.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM.  Sunlurf.  P». 


More  About  Battery 
Brooding 

[On  page  811  was  an  article  on  bat¬ 
tery  brooding  of  chicks.  Below  are  given 
further  details  based  on  work  at  the  New 
Hampshire  Station.] 

With  the  ability  to  hatch  hundreds  of 
chicks  at  a  time  came  the  necessity  of 
brooding  them  in  large  flocks.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  popular  brooder  was 
heated  by  a  small  lamp  at  one  end  and 
would  care  for  about  75  chicks.  Any 
especially  windy  and  rainy  day  in  early 
Summer  found  the  operators  of  these 
brooders  kneeling  by  them  in  more  or 
less  patient  efforts  to  keep  their  lamps 
burning.  The  poultry  keepers  of  that 
day  rose  early,  after  a  fitful  night’s 
sleep,  and  ivent  to  bed  late  at  night  with 
a  foreboding  heart.  Constant  efforts 
were  made  to  devise  a  heater  that  would 
care  for  hundreds,  rather  than  dozens, 
in  a  flock  and  it  now  seems  strange  that 
so  well  known  a  means  of  heating  as  the 
coal  stove  was  so  long  in  having  its 
practicability  as  a  brooder  heater  dis¬ 
covered. 

The  small  coal-burning  brooder  stove 
was  the  greatest  forward  step  in  large- 
scale  poultry  production  since  the  perfec- 


N  etc  Hampshire  Chick  Battery 

tion  of  the  incubator.  Some  genius,  or 
several  geniuses,  discovered  that  a  metal 
canopy  placed  over  a  small  coal  stove 
would  deflect  its  heat  downward  upon  the 
backs  of  chicks  grouped  about  it  and 
that  the  wafer  thermostat  control  already 
in  successful  use  in  incubators  could  as 
well  he  applied  to  a  stove.  The  brooder 
at  once  jumped  from  a  capacity  of  75  to 
one  of  several  hundred,  to  a  greater 
capacity,  in  fact,  than  the  welfare  of  its 
occupants  permitted  if  too  many  were 
kept  together.  An  outstanding  virtue  of 
the  coal-burning  heater  was  its  porta¬ 
bility,  permitting  large  flocks  of  chicks  to 
he  reared  in  movable  buildings  that  did 
not  need  to  be  kept  in  one  place  until 
the  soil  about  them  became  infested  by 
disease  germs.  With  the  perfection  of  a 
brooder  that  could  be  safely  left  alone 
all  night  in  any  weather  with  several 
hundred  chicks  in  its  care,  the  art  of 
brooding  had  caught  up  with  that  of 
hatching. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
there  has  come  about  another  develop¬ 
ment  in  chick  brooding  that  is  arousing 
interest  and  that  has  been  made  possible 
by  a  better  understanding  of  the  nutri¬ 
tional  needs  of  housed  chicks.  This  con¬ 
sists  in  keeping  the  chicks  in  rooms 
warmed  by  ordinary  methods  and  in  con¬ 
fining  them  to  crates,  or  “decks,”  piled, 
one'  upon  another,  to  make  tiers  from 
four  to  six  decks  high.  A  tier  of  these 
decks  is  called  a  battery.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  feature,  there  is  little  that  is 
new  in  the  construction  of  these  batteries, 
similar  ones  having  long  been  used  as 
fattening  crates.  What  is  new  is  the 
demonstration  that  chickens  can  be  kept 
indoors  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
even  up  to  maturity,  -while  maintaining 
their  health  and  making  good  growth. 
Perhaps  still  newer  are  the  features  of 
economy  of  space  and  disease  prevention. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  should 
prove  a  boon  to  large  commercial  hatch¬ 
eries,  where  all  the  chicks  produced  may 
not  be  immediately  called  for  and  where 
facilities  for  extending  their  sales  period 
will  prevent  losses.  Those  not  ordered 
in  advance  may  be  kept  several  weeks  if 
need  be  and  sold  later  as  older  chicks. 
The  value  of  the  method  to  the  individual 
poultryman  who  has  facilities  for  caring 
for  his  chicks  in  ordinary  out-of-door 
brooders  is  not  so  evident  but  even  he 
may  be  helped  by  being  made  able  to 
hatch  earlier  in  the  season  and  to  avoid 
losses  from  two  of  the  most  serious  and 
prevalent  diseases  of  young  chicks. 

The  crates  used  to  form  these  batteries 
consist  of  wire  mesh  covered  frames,  hav¬ 
ing  for  their  peculiar  feature  bottoms 
made  from  small  mesh  hardware  cloth. 
Below  these  wire  bottoms  are  tight  re¬ 
movable  ones,  upon  which  the  droppings 
lodge  and  from  which  they  may  be 
cleaned.  Aside  from  the  double  bottom, 
the  deck  looks  like  an  ordinary  poultry 
crate,  but  it  is  the  double  bottom  that  is 
the  nub  of  the  whole  system.  The  chicks 
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Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrvmen  unsown 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  vour  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N  y  ' 
N  J.,  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  Your  monev’re’’ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory.' 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  j_ 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  line  granulated,  also  non 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturersof  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  18u 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is  ”  ' 

It.  MnoKELLA  R’8  SONS  CO.,  Peeksklll,  N.  T. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  June  Prices 

100*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 
Free  Circular. 

Tancred  Strain  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $2.75 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

Light  Mixed .  2.25 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolnmus,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

$2.75 

*4.50 

$  8.00 

2.75 

4.50 

8,00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.75 

4.50 

8  00 

2.25 

4.00 

7  00 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Lephorns  $2.50  $4.50  $  3  00  $37.50  S70 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  9U 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons !-  •  3  00  5.50  10.00  47  50  90 

White  Wyandottes  -  -  -  3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50  90 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  20 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain .  $8.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . 8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

He  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  For  legs 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

9  90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

4.50 

9.00 

$7.50 

70 

6.50 

13.00 

67.50 

no 

6  60 

12  00 

67.60 

no 

4.75 

9.00 

41.50 

80 

R.  I.  Reds . 

B.  Rocks . 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*... 

White  Rocks . 

Buff  Orpingtons.... 

Heavy  Mixed . 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  20*  deposit,  balance  C.  0.  D. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Quality  Baby  ChiekaKVSErhWJ:1.^ 

JUNE  AND  JULY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $10.00  per  100 

Barred  Rooks,  Reds,  Minoreas,  Anconas.  .  12.00  per  100 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandotte*, Buff  Orpingtons..  14.00  per  100 
May  $2  more;  Aug.  12 more; Sept.  $4  more.  CustonFhatch- 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  overs. 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  lOe  Light  and  Heavy  Pie. 
All  Heavy  I4e.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  0.  P. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SOHOENBOKVH 
HATCHERY.  849  Main  St.,H»ekens»eU,ft.  1.  Phone  1608  01  1601 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

Engli&h  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.25  $8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  3.75  7.00 

We  guarantee  100*  strong  chicks  on  arrival. 
GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W.  Amig  &  Son,  Prop*.  Star  Route  Richfield,  P*. 
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CHICKS 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long  deep  rectangular 
bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  production. 

$8.00  Per  100;  $37.50,  500;  $70  00.  1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  I  Reds .  $10.00  per  100 

Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

♦1.00  per  hun.  deposit.  Balance  C.O.D.  Member  I.B.C. A. 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY,  Millenturg,  Penns.  R.  RAY  MILLER.  Prop 


C  H  I  X 


BIG  MAY 

REDUCTION 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  Reds,  Mixed. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  808  Chestertown,  Md. 

TJLLETS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-1  o. ' - 
weeks  old.  Ready  for  delivery.  Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FAKM  , 

Mountainside,  N.  J.  ’Phone  Westfield  16--’ 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Wh 
Leghorns!  $8.00  per  100;  Barred 

Rocks,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy 
Mixed,  $8.00  per  100;  Light 

— - — - Mixed,  $7.00  per  100. 

CLOYD  NIEMONO,  Box  30,  McAlUtervllle,  1  <>■ 

f'UliP'lfC  Q/%  From  Pure  Barron  English 

V/  n  i  V  l\0<  white  Leghorn* 

Our  large  trapnested  birds  will  produce  prontit 
broilers  and  heavy  winter  layers.  Free  catalog- 
enee:  Farmers’  State  Bank.  WILLACKER  POULT 
FARM,  Box  B,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Barred  Rocks .  too- 

Heavy  Mixed  .  »*• 

-v - V  -  Write  for  prices  on  ^ 

and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  psid. 
live  arrival.  1.  A.  BiUMGAKONEIl,  B»»*er  Springs,  re 


CHICKS 


Quality  Chicks 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’ 

A  c  c  o  u  n  t  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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ctnv  upon  the  upper  level  of  close  meshed 
„;rp  netting  hut  their  droppings  imme- 
liqtelv  fall  through  and  are  out  of  their 
'  rh  One  of  the  most  serious  diseases 
f  chick  life,  coccidiosis,  is  thus  guarded 
°*inst  as  long  as  the  chick  remains  in 
Se  battery,  for  he  cannot  pick  up  the 
Monism  causing  this  disease  with  .filth 
the  floor.  Tiie  second  most  widely 
Attributed  chick  malady,  bacillary  white 
I  nrrhoea,  is  in  a  measure  prevented  in 
he  same  way,  though  this  disease  may  be 
inherited.  Metal  troughs  for  food  and 
.’L  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
Xks  and  are  reached  by  the  chicks 
through  the  openings  m  the  sides  of  the 
tpJ  These  openings  should  be  adjust- 
Ahle  "for  chicks  of  different  ages  or 
crates  with  openings  of  different  sizes 
Should  be  used.  A  newly  hatched  chick 
would  walk  through  wire  mesh  only  large 
enough  to  admit  the  head  ot  one  a  little 

<,1(The  size  of  the  crate  needed  varies,  of 
course  Swith  the  number  of  chicks  that 
£  tA  accommodate.  A  needed  thing  to 
•cmember  is  that  a  flock  of  youngsters 
wifi  expand  in  size  with  remarkable 
mi  dity  and  soon  outgrow  its  quarters. 
Thinning  the  flocks  is  a  measure  that 
must  be  continually  practiced.  A  New 
Fmrland  manufacturer  of  these  battery 
brooders  has  placed  three  sizes  upon  the 
market  The  whole  system  is  sufficiently 
PW  to  make  all  details  of  management 
subject  to  change  with  greater  experience. 
A  deck  30  inches  square,  with  8  inches  of 
head  room,  is  provided  for  100  chicks  up 
to  two  weeks  'of  age,  and  50  to  four 
weeks.  One  3x6  feet  in  size,  with  10 
iuches  of  head  room,  is  made  to  hold  200 
chicks  for  two  -weeks  and  half  that  num¬ 
ber  up  to  six  weeks.  Still  larger  decks 
may  be  used  if  the  young  stock  is  to  be 
kept  confined  until  three  months  ot  age, 
or  even  until  maturity,  but  I  confess  lit¬ 
tle  interest  in  such  a  practice.  Ordinary 
chick  rations  are  fed  with  these  batteries, 
with  some  precautions,  however,  to  pre¬ 
vent  too  rapid  growth  and  feathering  by 
using  less  animal  protein  in  the  ration 
than  is  usually  given.  -  , 

These  batteries  are  placed  in  suitable 
ejzed  rooms,  with  ordinary  stove  or  fur¬ 
nace  heat,  but  the  management  of  the 
temperature  and  ventilation  is  appaient- 
ly  not  altogether  easy.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  if  chicks  differing  more  than 
three  or  four  weeks  in  age  are  kept  m 
one  enclosure.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
temperature  suited  to  baby  chicks  would 
not  be  a  desirable  one  for  those  several 
weeks  of  age.  By  the  use  of  artificial 
methods  of  ventilation  and  by  stacking 
the  crates  near  the  floor  or  near  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  some  control  of  temperatures  may 
be  gained.  A  commercial  plan,  already 
referred  to,  provides  for  temperature  and 
ventilation  control  through  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tric  fans.  A  well  insulated  room  about 
12  feet  square,  with  a  battery  capacity 
of  3,000  chicks,  has  been  used  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire  experiment 
station  heated  by  an  ordinary  .  brooder 
stove  that  has  been  enclosed  within  a  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  jacket  supported  6  inches 
from  the  floor.  This  jacket  enables  the 
thermostat  of  the  stove  to  function,  aids 
in  circulation  of  the  air  and  shields 
chickens  nearest  the  stove  from  exces¬ 
sive  heat. 

As  the  New  Hampshire  station  has 
been  trying  out  this  plan  of  intensive 
brooding  for  two  seasons,  the  conclusions 
now  reached  by  Prof.  T.  B.  Charles,  of 
the  poultry  department  are  of  particular 
value.  The  advantages  of  battery  brood¬ 
ing  are  summarized  by  Prof.  Charles  as 
providing  for  best  possible  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  saving  labor,  reducing  heating 
cost  and  enabling  hatcherymen  to  carry 
surplus  chicks  for  several  weeks.  The 
two  most  important  factors  in  success 
are  proper  temperatures  and  adequate 
ventilation,  without  drafts.  If  chicks  are 
to  be  brooded  in  several  decks,  and  are 
of  the  same  age,  an  electric  fan  should 
be  used  to  circulate  the  air  and  keep  an 
even  temperature  at  different  levels,  or 
the  chicks  can  be  started  on  the  upper 
and  warmer  deck  and  dropped  toward  the 
cooler  floor  one  deck  each  week.  By  the 
end  of  the  fifth  week,  they  would  need  to 
be  transferred  to  a  cooler  room  or  to 
regular  brooder  houses.  Too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature  retards  feather  growth,  while  a 
'•ooler  one  promotes  it.  The  night  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  the  day,  when  the  chicks  are  ac¬ 
tive. 

Nine  “don’t”  promulgated  by  tliis_  sta¬ 
tion  warn  against  crowding  the  chicks; 
putting  them  into  direct  sunlight 
(starts  cannibalism)  ;  providing  more 
than  14  hours  of  light  daily ;  maintaining 
too  high  or  too  low  a  temperature ;  fail¬ 
ing  to  suit  temperatures  to  ages;  having 
drafts  in  the  room  (pneumonia  result- 
nig)  ;  failing  to  keep  chicks  active  and 
within  reach  of  feed  and  water,  and  fail¬ 
ing  to  thin  out  the  flocks  as  they  grow 

ol,^er-  M.  B.  D. 


Keeping  Poultry  Premises 
Sanitary 

Our  poultry  houses  follow  each  other 
'  own  a  hill  so  that,  while  one  corner  is 
'iose  to  ground  the  other  three  corners 
tv  UP  with  space  under  the  floor. 
!ls  space  is  good  shade  in  hot  weather, 
would  appreciate  your  suggestion  as  to 
uev  it  may  be  kept  sanitary  and  safe  for 
tb  continue  its  use.  We  could,  if 
wcessary,  lime  it  and  dig  it  up  and  sow 
„  t,  ".ut  "T"1  corner  would  be  hard  to 
- at*  l  not  ce  a  prominent  poultryman 
ms  that  where  a  poultry  lot  is  con¬ 


taminated  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
work  the  ground  up  and  sow  it  but  that 
resultant  growth  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  six  months  before  turning 
fowls  back  on  it.  W.  D.  M. 

It  isn't  possible  to  set  any  definite 
limits  upon  the  time  which  may  elapse 
before  a  plot  of  ground  will  become  un¬ 
fit  for  use  by  poultry,  since  this  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
amount  of  contamination  and  the  natural 
renovation  of  nature’s  processes.  Ground 
under  a  building,  shaded  from  the  sun 
and  kept  more  or  less  damp,  would  be¬ 
come  more  quickly  unfit,  for  use  than  a 
like  plot  outside  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
you  can  continue  the  use  of  these  plots 
piany  years  without  finding  your  flocks 
infested  by  parasites.  They  would  be 
particularly  unhealthful  places  for  young 
chicks. 

It  is  hard  to  disinfect  soil.  Liming 
does  not  destroy  animal  parasites  in  it, 
though  it  helps  to  sweeten  the  soil  and 
gives  it  some  elements  of  plant  needs. 
Plowing  and  cultivating,  by  turning  the 
soil  up  to  sun  and  air,  are  disinfectant 
measures,  but  they  have  their  limitations. 
All  these  things  should  be  looked  upon  as 
helps  in  maintaining  flock  health,  not 
single  measures  which  alone  prevent  dis¬ 
ease.  By  concreting  the  ground  beneath 
your  buildings,  making  hard  platforms 
upon  which  the  fowls  may  run  and 
which  may  be  easily  cleaned  and,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  disinfected  by  flushing  with  a 
liquid  disinfectant,  you  might  use  the 
spaces  indefinitely.  This  would  be  an 
adaptation  of  the  modern  concrete  porch 
in  front  of  a  fixed  brooder-house,  such 
porches  or  platforms  being  built  to  keep 
the  chicks  from  infected  ground  while 
they  are  growing.  The  growth  upon  a 
seeded  space  may,  of  course,  be  fed  at 
any  stage;  this,  itself,  cannot  disinfect 
the  soil  beneath.  m.  b.  d. 


Limited  Chick  Ration 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  following 
method  of  feeding  baby  chicks:  Ground 
dry  mash,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
ground  oats,  with  whole  wheat  and 
scratch  feed;  plenty  of  fresh  water,  grit 
and  charcoal?  Will  this  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  produce  strong,  healthy  chicks  that 
will  make  good  layers?  a.  l. 

Connecticut. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  chickens  would 
grow  to  maturity  if  kept  under  healthful 
conditions  and  fed  entirely  upon  ground 
oats  and  wheat,  with  or  without  other 
grains  in  scratch  food.  If  kept  where 
they  could  pick  up  worms  and  insects,  get 
tender  green  stuff  and  water,  they  might 
do  well.  The  fault  with  the  above  ration 
is  not  that  chicks  could  not  grow  and  de¬ 
velop  upon  it  but  that  it  fails  to  supply 
some  of  the  important  food  constituents 
needed  and  that  these  would  have  to  be 
obtained  from  some  other  source  if  the 
chicks  were  to  thrive.  If  confined  to 
brooders,  chicks  so  fed  would  not  make 
as  good  growth  or  develop  into  as  good 
mature  stock  as  others  that  had.  had  ani¬ 
mal  protein  in  the  form  of  meat  scrap 
or  milk,  green  stuff  and  minerals.  This 
ration  would  lack  “balance”  because  of 
containing  only  what  are  called  the  fat 
and  energy  supplying  foods,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  those  that  contribute  to  bone 
and  muscle.  They  are  not  entirely  lack¬ 
ing  in  these  latter  food  elements;  they  are 
simply  short  in  them  and  need  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  higher  protein  foods  if 
growth  is  to  continue  at  a  proper  level 
and  develop  a  well-rounded  bird. 

M.  B.  D. 


Determining  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhoea 

Is  there  any  true  way  of  determining 
the  difference  between  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea  and  white  diarrhoea  brought  on 
in  chicks  by  over  heating,  chilling  or 
either  such  causes  or  is  it  necessary  to 
test  parent  stock?  J.  A.  s. 

True  bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  that  is 
to  say  a  diarrhoea  in  which  the  dis¬ 
charges  may  be  white  or  brown,  but 
which  is  caused,  not  by  errors  in  feeding 
or  care  but  by  a  certain  disease  germ 
known  as  the  Bacterium  pullorum,  cannot 
be  distinguished  in  the  chick  from  other 
diarrhoeas  except  by  examination  of  the 
blood  or  tissues  under  the  microscope. 
If,  in  these,  the  Bacterium  pullorum  is 
found,  the  disease  may  be  pronounced 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea.  “Bacillary” 
because  the  Bacterium  pullorum  is  a 
bacillus,  or  rod  shaped  organism.  Labora¬ 
tories  equipped  for  the  purpose  may  ex¬ 
amine  suspected  chicks  to  determine  the 
true  nature  of  the  diarrhoea.  In  the 
adult  fowl,  infection  by  this  bacillus, 
with  consequent  ability  to  send  it  on  to 
the  chick  through  the  egg,  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  a  blood  test  without  killing 
the  fowl. 

When  diarrhoea  appears  in  a  hatch  of 
young  chicks  within  the  first  few  days, 
causes  h'wvy  losses  within  two  weeks 
and,  perhaps,  lingers  longer,  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  may  be  suspected.  If, 
upon  opening  a  few  dead  chicks,  much  of 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  from  which  the  chick 
was  hatched  is  found  unabsorbed  in  the 
abdomen  and,  if  the  liver  is  more  or  less 
streaked  with  red,  the  diagnosis  may  be 
confirmed  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  diagnosis  without  the  microscope. 
Earliness  of  appearance  and  heavy  mor¬ 
tality  occasioned  are  very  suggestive  of 
white  diarrhoea  of  the  bacillary  type, 
though  not  absolute  proof.  M.  B.  D. 


An  Old  Right-of-Way 

A  and  three  or  four  others  use  a  right- 
of-way  crossing  B’s  land  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  main  highway 
to  their  several  properties.  This  road  has 
been  used  by  these  property  owners  and 
others,  and  the  general  public,  for  several 
generations,  doing  their  own  fixing  to 
keep  it  passable,  with  no  annoyance  from 
the  past  owners.  Now  the  land  lias  been 
acquired  by  a  real  estate  speculator  who 
objects  to  allowing  sufficient  width  to 
permit  vehicles  to  pass,  and  is  also 
threatening  to  fill  in  the  ditches  that  have 
been  draining  this  road  for  the  past  three 
or  four  decades.  It  is  perfectly  wild, 
rocky  land,  with  some  trees  and  scrub 
growth,  and  of  no  use  whatever  except 
for  possible  residential  development  some 
time  in  the  future.  What  is  the  width 
that  may  be  used  under  the  above  circum¬ 
stances?  Can  the  established  drainage  be 
interfered  with  without  providing  some¬ 
thing  better?  To  what  State  official  can 
we  apply  to  tell  B  what  are  our  rights? 

New  jersey.  A.  c.  B. 

A  and  the  four  other  persons  using  the 
right-of-way  across  these  lands  have  ac¬ 
quired  an  easement.  The  real  estate  man 
purchasing  this  property  cannot  compel 
you  to  move,  nor  can  he  in  any  way  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  rights  you  have  exercised 
in  the  past. 

The  width  of  the  road  which  you  are 
entitled  to  use  is  the  same  width  which 
you  have  always  used.  If  you  have  used 
this  road  for  the  purpose  of  going  in  and 
out  with  your  wagon,  automobile,  walk¬ 
ing,  etc.,  you  may  continue  to  do  it  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  use  the  road 
for  the  same  width  as  you  have  always 
used  it.  If  you  have  provided  for  the 
drainage  of  this  road,  and  have  continued 
to  do  so  for  the  past  20  years  without 
any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
of  the  land,  you  cannot  now  be  stopped 
by  the  present  owner  from  draining  the 
roadway  in  the  same  manner. 

There  is  no  State  official  that  you 
apply  to  in  order  to  acknowledge  your 
rights.  This  is  purely  a  private  matter 
and  you  must  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  an  injunction  if  B  threatens 
to  put  you  off,  or  if  you  are  compelled  to 
get  off  to  sue  B  for  damages  for  tres¬ 
pass.  h.  B. 


Wedding  Guest:  “This  is  your  fourth 
daughter  to  get  married,  isn’t  it?”  Mac- 
Tight  :  “Ay ;  and  our  confetti’s  gettin’ 
awful’  gritty.” — Answers. 


PINE  TREE 


Last  Opportunity  This  Season 

to  buy  Dependable  Pine  Tree  Chicks  from 
the  original  pioneer  Hatchery.  All  Leg¬ 
horns  A.P.A.  Certified.  Over  37  years’ 
experience  has  taught  us  how  to  produce 
the  better  grade  of  chicks  at  popular  prices. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Hatcbes:  June  18,  19—25,  26 

UTILITY  MATINGS  50  100  600 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns  . $5.50  $9.50  $15.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  0.50  12.00  57.50 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wli.  Wyandottes.  8.00  15.00  73.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  ...10.50  19.00  95.00 

Good  Mixed  Chicks  .  5.00  8.50  42.50 

SPECIAL  MATINGS — 3c  per  chick  higher. 
Famous  Blood  Lines. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  10  weeks,  late 
July  delivery,  $1  each,  express  collect. 

R.  I.  RED  PULLETS.  12  weeks, 
immediate  delivery,  $1.35  each, 
express  collect. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and 
Owner  Since  1892. 


Hubbard  Farms  Reds— Chicks 

at  Reduced  Summer  Price * 

All  breeders  100%  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Sturdy,  livable  chicks,  early  maturing,  heavy 
laying,  large  egg  strain. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CATALOG. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

<  •  i 

•  i  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens,  1 
1 1  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit  1 
h  in  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands.  1 
1 1  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story.  1 
i  The  account  may  he  begun  at  any  time,  1 
■  i  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time.  1 

<  i  Simple  and  Practical.  <  > 

Price,  $2.00 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

;  333  West  30tb  St.,  New  York  | 


Announcing 

New  Low  Prices 

For  Utility  Chicks 


BREED 

26 

50 

100 

600 

1000 

W,  Leghorns 

$3.00 

$5,25 

$9.50 

$46.00 

$90.00 

Barred  Rocks 

3.60 

6.60 

12.00 

57.60 

110.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

W.  Rocks 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.60 

120.00 

W,  Wyandottes 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

Broiler  Chicks 

2.76 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

85.00 

SPECIAL 

MATINGS- 

—Add  2c 

per  chick  to 

above  prices 

No  Special  Matings  broiler  chicks 

Five  big  hatches  each  week  insure  prompt  deliveries. 
Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Remit  with  money  order,  check,  or  cash  registered. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Department  9 

Paterson,  N.  J,  Binghamton,  N.  Y,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Camden,  N.  J.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Now  Buys  a  Rosemont  Leghorn 

VV  Racked  hv  17  V*>» rs’  Rroodinn 


Backed  by  17  Years’  Breeding 


Extra  good  hatches — favorable  weather — i 
and  a  Guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction 
order  for  immediate  shipment. 


very  low  prices — Rosemont  quality,  famous  for  17  years — 
i  to  every  purchaser.  This  is  your  opportunity.  Rush  your 


Immediate  Delivery  and  Week 

OR 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  $300 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  or  R.  I.  REDS  .  ' 

Select  Grade  A  .  4.00 

Utility  Matings  . 3’sn 

BARRED  ROCKS  or  WHITE  ROCKS 

Select  Grade  A  .  4  no 

Utility  Matings  . /  ' .*”*]'  ‘  3"50 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Select  Grade  A  .  4  00 

Utility  Matings  .  3*75 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  . 

Blood-Tested,  State  Certified  .  4  50 

mixed  chicks  . 3.0o 


of  June 

50 

$5.00 

7.50 

6.75 

7.50 

6.50 

8.00 

7.50 


23rd 

100 

$9.00 

14.00 

13.00 

14.00 

12.00 

15.00 

14.00 


500 

$42.50 

67.50 

62.50 

67.50 

57.50 

73.00 

70.00 


1000 

$85.00 

130.00 

125.00 

130.00 

110.00 

145.00 

140.00 


9.00 
5.00 

OR  POSTAL 

weeks  old,  $1 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 


PARCEL  POST  PREPAID— SEND  CHECK,  EXPRESS 
WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS — 3,000  for  July  delivery,  10 


18.00  87.50  165.00 

9.00  45.00  88.00 

MONEY  ORDER, 
each  express  collect. 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont, 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


Lowest  Prices  on  Blood-Tested  Chicks 

^Alk-white  e£K3  has  been  the  aim  of  our  breeding  operations.  We 


set  only  eggs,  weighing  at  least  24 


oz.  to  the  dozen,  laid  by  mature  hen. 


Chicks  from  such  eggs  will  earn 


breeders  weighing  at  least  4  lbs.  each. 

you  EXTRA  profits. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

White  Leghorns,  Wer.e  Select  Matings .  $5.00 

*  White  Leghorns,  Wene-Ells  Matings  .  6.00 

White  Rock- Wyandotte  Cross  .  6.00 

Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes  . .  7.00 

* Wene-Ells  flocks  headed  by  pedigreed  200 -egg  cockerels. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  A,  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.00 

$9.75 

$47.50 

$93.00 

11.75 

57.50 

1 13.00 

6.00 

1  1.50 

55.00 

105.00 

7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

125.00 

All  Chick  Shipments  Sent 
Prepaid— 100%  Live  Deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
8-10  WeekH — Blood- tested,  fltato- 
Supcrvised. 
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By  Bicycle  to  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Part  I 

During  the  latter  part  of  February 
and  the  first  part  of  March  of  this  year, 
1  enjoyed  a  10-day  bicycle  trip  from  the 
Finger  Lakes  region  of  New  York  to 
Washington  and  points  in  Maryland  and 
Northern  Virginia.  My  route  after  reach¬ 
ing  Owego  was  along  the  Susquehanna, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  queens 
among  rivers,  although  in  the  early 
Spring  at  flood  time  she  is  sometimes  a 
despot,  dreaded  by  the  people  living  near. 

New  Yorkers,  to  a  certain  extent, 
claim  the  Susquehanna  because  she  has 
her  initial  start  from  Otsego  Lake,  Ihe 
Glimmerglass  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper’s 
famous  stories,  but  we  soon  lose  her  to 
our  sister  State  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
at  Great,  Bend  she  makes  a  sharp  bend 
northward,  and  comes  back  to  us  until 
after  passing  through  Binghamton  and 
Owego  to  near  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  we  lose 
her  to  Pennsylvania  for  good. 

From  Owego  my  route  was  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  past 
the  Triple  Cities,  Endicott,  Johnson  City 
and  Binghamton.  This  is  a  fine  farming 
section,  with  many  silos  and  large  dairies. 
Following  the  Lackawanna  Trail  I 
crossed  the  State  line  just  south  of  Conk¬ 
lin.  This  excellent  highway  seems  to 
have  been  built  with  the  idea  of  getting 
the  best  grades  possible,  rather  than  try¬ 
ing  to  include  the  small  towns,  which  are 
sometimes  left  some  distance  away.  If 
any  R.  N.-Y.  readers  happen  to  pass  over 


Practical  Poultry-house  and  Flock  of  Leghorns 


tainly  rightly  named.  In  some  nart« 
Western  New  York  we  think  that  wl 
have  some  rather  steep  places  to  yet  m 
and  down,  but  some  of  the  roads  an  ! 
streets,  in  and  near  Maueh  Chunk,  WOui! 
make  anything  we  have  look  like  Broa  1 
Street.  And  that  is  not  saying  anv 
thing  against  the  roads  of  this  Amerip/n 
Swiss  city,  for  their  builders 
achieved  marvels  of  engineering  to  get 
good  roads  there  at  all.  And  I  might  sav 
that  Pennsylvania  may  justly  be  proud 
of  her  system  of  improved  "roads.  On 
this  route  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Maueh 
Chunk  over  Broad  Mountain  one  sees 
towers  which  are  erected  to  help  in  tire 
control.  On  these  mountains  where  ther* 
are  forests  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
fire  is  a  very  great  menace. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  out  the  roads 
here  in  squares  as  is  done  in  a  level 
country,  for  they  must  often  follow  the 
valleys  and  the  passes  between  the  moun¬ 
tains.  On  this  day’s  run  I  was  going  in 
a  southerly  direction,  but  at  different 
times  I  have  gone  in  every  point  of~the 
compass,  north,  east,"  south  and  west.  I 
had  an  amusing  experience  while  passim' 
over  Broad  Mountain.  It  was  verv 
foggy  during  my  afternoon  at  Scranton 
and  I  lost  my  bearings  completely,  so 
that  as  I  was  leaving  there  in  the  "earlv 
morning  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  sun 
rose  directly  in  the  west.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  about  noon,  when, 
suddenly  while  passing  over  a  curving 
stretch  of  road,  my  sense  of  direction  be¬ 
came  right  again  and  then,  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  the  sun  went  down  over  the 
same  track  on  which  it  had  come  up  and 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Kazimir  T.  Dryz,  who  owns  two  silver 
fox  farms  in  Wisconsin  and  maintains  a 
Chicago  office  at  26  East  Randolph 
Street,  was  indicted  by  the  April  Federal 
Grand  Jury  for  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud.  According  to  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Lyman  Sherwood,  Dryz  is 
charged  with  swindling  more  than  100 
persons  of  about  .$200,000  by  sending 
misleading  advertisements  through  the 
mails  setting  forth  the  enormous  profits 
to  be  made  from  silver  fox  raising. 

Dryz.  Sherwood  said,  owns  two  fox 
farms  at  Eagle  River  and  Pleasant  Val¬ 
ley.  Wis.,  although  he  advertised  that  he 
controlled  six. 

We  have  many  times  pointed  out  the 
dangers  of  investing  money  in  the  fox 
farm  schemes,  or  paying  fabulous  prices 
for  the  breeding  animals.  Perhaps  the 
percentage  of  honest  fox  farm  enterprises 
is  as  high  as  other  lines  of  business,  but 
the  business  appeals  to  the  imagination 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  gives  the  faker 
in  the  business  unlimited  opportunity  to 
swindle  the  public.  There  is  great  danger 
in  cases  where  the  promoter  seeks  to  sell 
stock  in  the  enterprise,  or  to  sell  breed¬ 
ing  stock  under  the  plan  that  the  animals 
will  be  ranched  for  the  buyer  and  profits 
divided.  We  have  no  record  where  there 
were  any  profits  to  divide  in  such  a  plan. 
It  has  been  all  losses. 

1  wish  to  relate  my  experience  with  A. 
C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del.  A  Vi  thou  t  going 
into  all  the  details  I  was  considering 
placing  an  order  for  chicks  with  another 
hatchery  which  could  not  furnish  chicks 
at  the  date  desired,  when  I  received  a 
card  April  18  from  A.  C.  Jones  stating 
he  would  have  45.000  chicks  each  week  in 
May.  I  sent  an  order  with  check  prompt¬ 
ly.  The  order  was  acknowledged,  setting 
the  date  for  shipment  some  10  days  ahead 
of  date  specified.  On  the  date  specified 
for  shipment  in  acknowledging  the  order. 
I  received  another  notice  setting  the  date 
ahead  another  week.  AAThen  that  date 
arrived  Mr.  Jones  advised  me  he  could 
not  fill  order  and  returned  check. 

New  Jersey.  c.  H.  G. 

AA’e  recognize  fully  the  troubles  of 
hatcheries  in  filling  orders  when  prom¬ 
ised,  but  we  consider  this  shabby  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  customer.  AVe  have  asked  Mr. 
Jones  for  an  explanation.  No  response. 
Our  files  show  Air.  Jones  has  treated  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  readers  in  this  fashion  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season.  Such  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  not  only  annoying,  but  causes  the 
customer  a  substantial  damage  when  he 
might  have  secured  the  chicks  elsewhere. 

Will  you  give  me  information  on  Cham¬ 
pion  Rotary  Motors  Co.,  Inc.,  299  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City?  F.  ir.  w. 

New  York. 

This  proposition  is  entirely  a  new  one 
to  us.  AAre  have  known  of  at  least  three 
companies  that  were  organized  on  the 
basis  of  a  rotary  engine  and  each  of  them 
sold  stock  to  the  public  just  as  this  com¬ 
pany  is  trying  to  do.  Every  person  who 
had  invested  a  dollar  in  the  three  pre- 
\  ions  promotions  along  this  line  lost 
every  cent  of  it.  AATe  know  no  better 
guide  in  the  future  than  the  experience 
in  the  past. 

The  lion.  Edward  M.  Averill,  trial 
examiner  for  the  United  States  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  Robert  H.  Winn, 
attorney  for  the  Commission,  held  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  the  Grand  Jury  room  in  Towanda, 
Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  evidence 
in  support  of  a  complaint  against  the 
Standard  Eudcation  Society  of  Chicago, 
who  are  charged  with  false  pretenses  in 
selling  or  disposing  of  a  10-volume 
“Standard  Reference  Library.” 

The  witnesses  before  the  Commission 
were  seven  school  teachers  in  Bradford 
County  and  vicinity  to  whom  the  agent 
of  the  respondent  company  had  attempted 
to  sell  the  books.  His  plan  was  that  of 
trying  to  persuade  the  girls,  most  of  whom 
had  recently  graduated  from  Mansfield 
Training  College  and  were  just  beginning 
their  professional  career,  to  buy  an  ex¬ 
tension  service  of  instruction  which 
would,  he  claimed,  help  them  in  their 
teaching.  If  they  signed  up  for  the  ser¬ 
vice,  which  was  to  cost  them  $69.50,  the 
books  would  be  given  to  them  free  of  cost. 

The  evidence  of  the  girls  showed  that 
most  of  them  discovered  the  so-called  ex¬ 
tension  service  was  not  according  to  the 
representations  of  the  agent,  and  when 
the  books  qrrived  they  shipped  them  back 
to  the  firm  and  refused  to  pay  for  them. 
Threatening  letters  were  sent  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  collect  the  $69.50,  apparently 
with  no  result,  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  a  weekly  publication,  issued  a 
warning  in  its  columns  which  was 


brought  to  the  attention  of  most  of  the 
teachers. 

The  complaint  against  the  company 
also  states  that  the  salesman  made  use  of 
alleged  testimonials  or  recommendations 
of  certain  prominent  educators,  and  of 
others  known  to  the  prospective  custom¬ 
ers,  but  the  evidence,  in  so  far  as  it  could 
be  obtained,  shows  that  these  testimonials 
were  not  genuine.  The  salesman  also 
represented  that  the  10  volumes  making 
up  the  “Standard  Reference  Library” 
were  recently  completed  and  had  been 
copyrighted  in  1926,  when  in  truth  and 
fact  such  was  not  the  case.  Other  charges 
of  a  similar  nature  were  also  included  in 
the  complaint. 

After  taking  the  evidence  here  the 
Commission  adjourned  to  meet  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  to  take  further  evidence  in  the  case. 
Judge  Averill  said  that  hearings  were  also 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
Columbus,  Dayton,  Chicago,  Minneapolis 
and  other  places  on  the  continent  where 
the  respondent  firm  had  done  business. — 
Daily  Paper. 

The  above  report  of  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  against  the 
Standard  Education  Society,  Chicago, 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
every  young  woman  who  may  graduate 
from  teachers’  training  classes  or  schools. 
These  young,  ambitious  girls  form  a  large 
parts  of  the  victims  of  this  class  of 
schemes.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  in  the 
report  that  the  influence  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  played  a  part  in  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  be  mulcted  for  the  amount  of 
$69.50. 

For  some  time  I  have  noticed  the  en¬ 
closed  advertisements  of  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Service  Bureau,  Detroit,  Mich.  AAThat 
is  your  opinion  of  this  proposition?  I 
do  not  want  to  write  to  them  unless  they 
are  reliable,  not  wanting  to  have  my 
name  put  on  a  “sucker  list.”  This  is 
something  that  appeals  to  lots  of  young 
fellows,  and  1  have  a  friend  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  some  such  work,  if  it 
can  be  had.  Just  what  opportunities 
are  open  for  young  Americans  in  for¬ 
eign  work?  A.  K.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Post  Office  Department  at  AA’ash- 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  issued  fraud  orders 
which  throw  a  searchlight  on  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  these  South  American  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau’s  schemes : 

The  following  are  findings  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  investigating  the 
scheme  : 

“The  so-called  ‘service’  of  the  Tropical 
Service  Bureau  consists,  as  did  that 
of  the  South  American  Service  Bureau, 
in  compiling  lists  of  remitters  at  inter¬ 
vals  alleged  to  be  30  days  and  sending 
such  lists  to  a  number  of  concerns  in 
the  United  States  whose  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  are  printed  in  the  booklet  as 
‘American  firms  with  foreign  connec¬ 
tions.’  These  lists  of  remitters  are 
mimeographed  on  long  sheets  of  paper 
single  space  and  one  line  or  less  across 
the  sheet  is  devoted  to  each  person. 
About  350  names  are  sent  out  at  one 
time  and  as  each  person  has  been  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  $3  to  the  Tropical  Service 
Bureau,  this  represents  an  income  to 
Hainsworth  of  about  $1,050  monthly  or 
more. 

“In  evidence  in  this  case  are  letters 
from  approximately  50  firms  in  this  coun¬ 
try  stating  in  substance  that  these  lists 
are  not  solicited  by  them  ;  that  they  are 
of  no  value  to  them  when  received,  that 
they  are  in  fact  annoyed  by  the  receipt 
of  these  lists ;  that  if  persons  were  need¬ 
ed  for  their  foreign  connections  they 
would  not  be  selected  from  the  lists  in 
question ;  and  that  as  a  rule  these  lists 
sent  by  Hainsworth  are  promptly  con¬ 
signed  to  the  waste  basket.  Hainsworth 
has  no  arrangements  with  these  concerns 
whereby  they  are  to  receive  these  lists 
from  him.  In  fact,  some  concerns  state 
they  have  asked  him  to  remove  their 
names  from  his  mailing  lists  as  they  are 
annoyed  by  the  many  applications  made 
to  them  from  persons  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

“In  the  evidence  also  are  the  state¬ 
ments  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
have  remitted  $3  to  Hainsworth  and  who 
are  dissatisfied  because  they  have  not 
received  offei*s  of  employment  which  they 
were  led  to  expect  they  would  obtain. 
The  evidence  shows  clearly  that  these 
remitters  understood  from  Hainswortli’s 
literature  that  they  were  to  get  offers 
of  employment  in  South  America.  State¬ 
ments  in  evidence  by  these  remitters 
show  that  they  have  no  way  of  knowing 
what,  if  any,  ‘service’  is  being  rendered 
by  the  Tropical  Service  Bureau  in  their 
behalf  but  they  are  kept  in  a  position 
of  watchful  waiting  indefinitely.” 


“You’re  not  always  troubled  with  poor 
light,  are  you?”  said  the  company’s  in¬ 
spector.  “Oh,  no.”  said  the  patient  cus¬ 
tomer.  “Aha,  I  thought  so.  It’s  only  at 
certain  times,  eh?”  “Yes.  Only  after 
dark.” — Railroad  Magazine. 


Roy  Chapman  Andrews  confesses  to 
an  error  of  85,000.000  years  in  estimating 
the  age  of  the  dinosaur  eggs  he  found  last 
Summer.  He  should  be  careful.  Eighty- 
five  million  years  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  “fresh”  and  “strictly  fresh” 
dinosaur  eggs. — Detroit  News. 


the  Lackawanna  Trail  next  Summer,  let 
me  recommend  the  beautiful  view  to  tne 
northward,  when  a  few  miles  south  of 
Great  Bend. 

At  Scranton,  Pa.,  I  was  delayed  for  a 
half  day  by  a  snowstorm,  but  it  was  my 
privilege  to  visit  the  Marcine  mine  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city.  To  one 
who  like  myself  had  never  before  seen 
the  interior  of  a  coal  mine  this  was  very 
interesting.  A  guide  is  furnished  who 
took  a  party  of  us  into  the  upper  work¬ 
ing  of  the  mine,  and  afterwards  through 
the  breaker.  This  mine  is  800  feet  deep 
at  the  lowest  working  as  they  call  the 
floors  or  stories,  and  the  main  shaft  goes 
straight  down  for  500  feet.  There  are 
eight  of  these  workings,  one  beneath  the 
other.  This  mine  has  113  miles  of  car 
tracks,  and  employs  over  1,900  workers, 
who  take  out  over  a  million  cubic  feet 
of  coal  daily.  That,  of  course,  is  before 
it  is  screened  and  washed. 

The  operators  are  obliged  to  pump  out 
ten  tons  of  water  for  every  ton  of  coal 
taken  out.  The  iron  piping  lasts  only  a 
few  weeks  because  of  sulphur  in  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Every  working  and  corridor  must 
be  braced  and  held  up  by  timbers.  The 
miner  often  has  to  work  at  veins  of  coal 
less  than  three  feet  high,  which  means 
that  he  must  be  on  hands  and  knees  as 
he  shovels  the  coal.  It  certainly  looked 
like  hard  work.  The  coal  is  carried  on  a 
huge  endless  belt,  2,200  feet  long,  into 
the  breakers.  All  coal  has  to  stand  in¬ 
spection  for  size  before  it  can  be  sold. 

The  next  morning  I  went  on  to  Wilkes- 
barre  which  like  Scranton  is  a  busy  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  coal  mining  industry.  From 
there  I  went  through  Ashley,  and  then 
up  the  mountain  to  Mountain  Top.  This 
place  is  just  what  its  name  implies.  A 
bicycle  is  most  hopelessly  deficient,  when 
one  is  at  the  foot  of  a  four-mile  hill  going 
up.  It  is  here  that  railroads  haul  freight 
cars  up  the  slope  of  the  mountain  by  a 
cable,  in  three  different  lifts,  gaining  an 
altitude  of  over  1,000  feet  in  a  distance 
of  2%  miles.  To  do  this  they  have  three 
power  plants  with  huge  gear  wheels  and 
lifting  machinery. 

From  Mountain  Top  I  came  on  over 
Glen  Summit  where  there  is  a  most  won¬ 
derful  view ;  then  to  AA’hite  Haven  ;  then 
down  through  AYeatherly  and  Hudson- 
dale  to  Maueh  Chunk.  The  country 
around  the  latter  place  is  called  the 
Switzerland  of  America,  and  it  is  cer¬ 


finally  set  where  it  rose,  in  the  west:  as 
it  seemed  to  me.  But  this  is  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  while  it  lasts. 

Leaving  Maueh  Chunk  I  soon  rode  out 
of  the  mountain  district,  and  made  my 
way  as  rapidly  as  possible  through  the 
fine  farming  section  lying  northwest  of 
Philadelphia.  This  is  a  prosperous-look¬ 
ing  country,  and  the  great  city,  just  be¬ 
yond,  must  afford  a  good  market.  Tlu* 
last  few  miles  into  Philadelphia  I  was 
obliged  to  make  by  train,  because  of  a 
snowstorm,  which  later  in  the  afternoon 
turned  to  rain. 

Leaving  Philadelphia,  I  passed  through 
the  manufacturing  city  of  Chester,  which 
has  this  novel  slogan  in  huge  letters. 
“AA'hat  Chester  Makes  Makes  Chester. 
From  there  I  went  to  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware’s  largest  city,  with  many  manufac¬ 
tures  of  almost  all  sorts.  On  the  short 
run  across  Northern  Delaware,  I  was 
much  interested  in  a  study  of  the  farms 
and  farm  buildings.  The  houses  and 
barns  were,  for  the  most  part,  well  paint¬ 
ed  and  up  to  date.  But  some  of  the  older 
buildings  were  of  a  different  architecture 
and  reminded  me  of  pictures  I  have  seen 
of  houses  in  Sweden.  Then  I  remembered 
that  thfe  first  settlers  in  Delaware  were 
from  that  part  of  Europe.  In  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming  here,  wheat  is  often  sown 
after  corn,  while  the  corn  shocks  are  still 
in  the  field,  thus  leaving  long  lanes 
through  the  wheat  fields.  One  of  the 
farmers  told  me  that  sometimes  these 
lanes  were  sown  to  oats  in  the  Spring, 
and  sometimes  left  vacant.  The  land  in 
Delaware  is  nearly  level,  and  the  field* 
are  usually  quite  large.  Many  of  the 
fields,  especially  near  the  dwelling-houses, 
had  well-kept  hedge  fences,  which  ma> 
be  taken  as  a  sign  of  permanent  owner¬ 
ship. 

After  crossing  the  State  line  into  Mary¬ 
land,  at  Havre  de  Grace,  I  saw*  our  Sus¬ 
quehanna  again,  now  grown  to  be  about 
a  mile  wide,  as  I  measured  it  in  wheel¬ 
ing  across  the  long  bridge.  Reaching 
Baltimore,  I  stopped  over  Sunday,  leav¬ 
ing  early  on  Monday,  March  4.  for  AVaA- 
ington.  Even  as  early  as  an  hour  befor-* 
daylight  the  traffic  was  considerable,  and 
by  eight  o’clock  it  was  practically  c-0"' 
tinuous,  with  police  patrol  some  of  the 
way.  The  last  29  miles  into  Washington 
will  last  in  my  memory  as  the  worst 
traffic  jam  that  I  ever  encountered. 

F.  w.  T0ZE8. 


Law  and  Rules 

[These  questions  are  answered  by  D. 
Rrvrl  Devendorf,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.. 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Rural 
sifliool  Improvement  Society.] 


School  Trustee’s  Duties 

How  much  money  can  school  trustees 
BnMM]  without,  advertising  for  bids,  and 
Without  giving  public  notice?  Where 
school  trustees  have  been  elected  and 
noted  as  such  although  they  have  never 
been  sworn  in.  what  is  the  effect  of  their 
iotionsr;  I  have  attended  school  meet¬ 
ings  for  over  20  years.  When  the  treas¬ 
urer  makes  his  report  someone  moves  its 
adoption  and  it  is  passed  and  adopted. 
No  one  has  ever  gone  over  the  bilffi  nor 
have  any  bills  been  presented.  Is  it  not 
iceessarv  that  the  bills  should  be  audited? 
‘  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  g.  s. 


In  addition  to  making  necessary  pro- 
v  i  si  on  for  maintaining  the  school  in  effi¬ 
cient  operation  throughout  the  required 
period  for  instruction  during  his  term  of 
office,  the  trustee  is  under  solemn  obliga¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  any  mandate  that  a 
regular  or  special  district  meeting  may 
impose  upon  him.  There  is  no  stated 
limit  on  the  amount  a  trustee  can  spend 
without  advertising  for  bids.  However 
the  trustee  cannot  expend  more  than  $50 
outside  of  necessary  school  expenses,  ex¬ 
cept  by  special  vote  of  the  district.  The 
trustee  must  give  public  notice  of  all  ex¬ 
penditures  at  the  annual  school  meeting 
when  his  report  is  submitted.  The  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  may  require  a  trus¬ 
tee  to  spend  $200  in  any  one  year  for 
needed  repairs.  The  law  does  not  require 
a  trustee  to  take  an  oath  of  office. 

Under  the  law  the  district  meeting  is 
considered  as  a  committee  of  the  whole 
for  auditing  accounts.  Procedure  for  a 
school  meeting  is  not  set  down  in  the 
law.  The  district  has  a  free  hand  to 
manage  its  meeting  and  audit  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  district  officers. 


Making  Central  School 
District 

In  my  community  they  have  started 
work  to  form  a  central  school  district. 
When  it  comes  to  vote  has  the  central 
school  district  the  same  right  to  vote  as 
the  outside  districts?  I  was  made  to 
understand  that  the  central  district  had 
no  vote  on  the  matter.  I  am  a  trustee ; 
••an  they  force  my  district  to  join  against 
our  wishes?  E.  L. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  central  district  means  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  several  districts  into  one  large 
district.  All  the  authority  now  vested 
in  the  small  districts  is  abolished.  There 
will  be  no  more  trustee  and  the  district 
will  have  no  more  voice  over  the  selection 
of  a  teacher  for  the  school  if  it  should 
be  left  open. 

If  you  are  called  to  vote  on  centrali¬ 
zation  you  will  find  that  your  own  dis¬ 
trict  will  not  be  able  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  itself.  All  the  districts  affected 
will  be  forced  to  assemble  in  the  village 
hi  one  mass  meeting  and  vote  “yes”  or 
“no."  In  nearly  every  case  the  village, 
which  wants  a  new  school  paid  in  good 
Part  at  the  expense  of  the  outlying  coun¬ 
try  districts,  is  able  to  outvote  the  com¬ 
bined  strength  of  those  districts.  A  ma¬ 
jority  vote  at  this  meeting  decides 
whether  or  not  the  consolidation  will  be 
formed.  In  some  of  these  centralizations 
school  taxes  have  multiplied  three  or  four 
times  as  high. 


Bel-Mar-Va  the  Peninsula  of  Plenty 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  supply¬ 
ing  twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Low  priced  farms,  town 
Mia  waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing. 
'  mest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes. 

1 “Onwdeseriptive  booklet— FREE.  Address-167 
■UI-MAR.VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

°*  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

rii!8  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
Stui  eM;  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


chambermaid  and  waitress  for  small 
summer  hotel  in  mountains;  season  starts 
uy  state  experience  and  wages  in  first  let- 
^ADVERTISER  6559,  care  Rural  New- 

A X T ED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
"i  Mate  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
ictici  r-  m0Eth  an<l  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
.  •' >I1ig  references  and  giving  complete  infor- 
previous  employment)  to  SUPER- 

Ro^and  Co  '  N.  YtCh''0rth  ViUa^e’  Thie,s’ 

wages  $82  to  $90  per  month  and 
i  hysiMtien^,t“^e-’t  aPPlicants  must  be  in  good 
pcriterfLCOn<ii:i,on’  experienced  in  general  car- 
letler  ■  arK  llave  good  references;  apply  by 
P1TAT  P«s<>11  at  BROOKLYN  STATE  HOS- 
_  ’  Pm  Clarkson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N. 


?,°!T“an’  wages  $82  to  $90  per  mo: 
'iiirid  ^a’Btenance;  good  physical  health 
E  ,  experience  in  supervising  otht 
<«,'  hr. , ao  euui’  Ranging  shades,  making  bru 
or'  in  °l“s’  mattresses,  etc.:  apply  by  let 
TaL  psi  r,n  n°  BROOKLYN  STATE  HOS 
*  Clarkson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  with  boy  15  years  of  age, 
Hollander  or  German  preferred,  to  care  for 
18  to  20-cow  dairy,  producing  grade  A  milk  for 
retail  trade;  must  be  absolutely  dependable  and 
willing  worker;  five  minutes’  walk  to  town;  new 
cottage,  electric  lights,  city  water.  $150  per 
month  to  the  right  party,  with  chances  for 
promotion:  would  consider  young  couple  with¬ 
out  children;  references  and  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  LITTLE  ENGLAND  FARM,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va. 


ALL-AROUND  married  dairy  farmer,  capable 
of  handling  up-to-datfe  machinery.  Northern 
New  Jersey;  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  6567. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC,  married,  Long  Is¬ 
land  country  place,  year-round;  $75  monthly; 
free  milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  fuel,  cot¬ 
tage  with  all  improvements;  wife  to  board  two 
to  four  men;  send  references  with  application; 
state  experience.  ADVERTISER  6566,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm-raised  boy  who  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  learn  poultry  business  and  have 
good  Christian  home;  give  age  and  schooling  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6573,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  woman  or  girl  to  do  chamber 
work  and  wait  on  tables  in  a  small  boarding¬ 
house,  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER.  6568,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  family  whose  wife 
would  be  willing  to  board  several  men;  small 
cottage  provided;  man  must  be  a  good  nursery 
hand  used  to  planting  of  shrubs  and  trees;  a 
progressive  position  for  a  couple  who  can  adapt 
themselves  to  conditions  on  a  growing  nursery; 
state  age,  wages  with  cottage,  references  as  to 
character.  ADVERTISER  6575,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  woman  for  housework  in  institution; 

no  objection  to  mother  and  child.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6569,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  plain  cooking,  meat  and 
vegetables;  also  one  to  clean  vegetables,  in 
Summer  hotel.  W.  E.  FAULKNER,  Blue  Mt. 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


MAN  wanted  on  small  farm;  state  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman  on  estate:  reference, 
reliable  and  steady.  ADVERTISER  6582,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  cook  for  a  small 
Summer  boarding-house.  R.  M.  SANFORD, 
Stamford,  N.  Y. 


COOK,  experienced  and  capable  for  family  and 
crew  of  seven  in  help  on  experimental  farm, 
modern  conveniences;  must  be  single  person  with 
no  encumbrances;  good  references;  wages  $75. 
N.  R.  SPEIDEN,  Cornell  University  Farm,  Mo- 
hegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  immediately,  two  clean  young  single 
men  for  poultry  work;  one  experienced  and 
capable  of  caring  for  1,500  layers  and  do  some 
trapnesting,  etc.;  other  man  for  general  work, 
some  poultry  chores,  milk  family  cow  and  able 
to  handle  team;  no  smoking;  excellent  board, 
salary  according  to  ability;  give  age,  nationality, 
experience,  last  reference  and  salary.  F.  MIL¬ 
LER,  Rt.  1,  Rockville,  Conn. 


WANTED— Farmer,  married,  without  children, 
to  milk  and  do  general  farm  work,  drive  car; 
wife  to  help  in  owner’s  home;  very  good  salary 
and  good  living  conditions.  Address,  GRACE 
SMITH’S  DAIRY  FARM,  C.  A.  Nathoo,  Man¬ 
ager,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  houseworker,  young,  competent,  3 
adults;  own  room,  bath;  state  experience, 
wages,  references.  H.  V.  WILLIAMS,  195  Old 
Army  Road.  Searsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  single  man  of  good  habits  to  care 
for  vegetable  garden  and  lawns;  state  wages 
wanted  and  experience.  Apply  to  BOX  15,  Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS  wanted — Three  steady,  clean,  also 
dairy-room  man  experienced  bottling  A  milk. 
OAKLAND  DAIRY,  Rt.  6,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Married  man  to  work  on  the  farm; 

$40  a  month  and.free  board.  FRANK  La- 
PLACA,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  2  Protestant  women  to  take 
charge  of  work  in  kitchen  and  dining-room  of 
nursery  school;  good  plain  cooks,  cheerful,  quiet 
and  competent  workers;  write  giving  character 
references  to  BURT’S  SCHOOL,  Peekskill,  N. 
Y.  Salary  $75  each  with  board,  no  rooms. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED,  practical  poultrymaD  wants 
position  where  results  are  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  or  estate  manager  wants 
position  where  experience  and  ability  are  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  6554,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  efficient  college  girls  wish  positions  for  the 
Summer;  will  consider  any  sort  of  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  girls,  sisters,  want  positions  in  tea¬ 
room  or  Summer  hotel;  capable  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  in  a  tea-room  or  hotel.  ADVERTISER 
6564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  wishes  job  on  farm  within  50 
miles  of  Philadelphia;  can  do  any  kind  of 
work,  handy  with  tools,  can  drive  truck  or 
tractor;  no  tobacco  or  ruin.  ADVERTISER 
6570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  40,  married,  no  children;  prac¬ 
tical,  thorough  and  competent;  salary  or 
profit-sharing  basis;  do  own  building  and  re¬ 
pairs;  furnish  best  references;  guarantee  re¬ 
sults.  CHARLES  PERKIN  PINE,  Hotel  Bur- 
holme,  37  So.  No.  Carolina  Ave.,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 


STRONG  high  school  boy,  18,  requires  farm 
employment  till  end  August;  drive  tractor, 
milk,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6572,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  18,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm;  state  conditions.  E.  KEAK,  310  Jef¬ 
fries  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  all 
branches,  private  and  commercial.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  calf  raiser;  23  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  single  man,  38  years.  JOHN  M. 
COLE,  care  L.  J.  Parks,  Jr.,  Freeland,  Md. 


TEACHER  wants  position  coming  year,  rural 
school;  graduate  Westfield,  Mass.,  Normal. 
ADVERTISER  6579.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  14,  willing  to  work  on  farm  in  exchange 
for  board  and  some  pay.  Address  HENRY, 
18905  118th  Avenue,  St.  Albans,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  elderly  poultry  fancier,  winner  of 
first  prizes  at  egg-laying  contests,  wants  to 
take  full  charge  of  poultry  plant  on  salary  and 
profit-sharing;  also  ready  to  build  new  plant; 
finest  references;  give  full  description  and  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6574,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOREMAN,  expert  poultryman,  dry-hand  milker, 
lifetime  experience,  horses,  garden,  lawn;  mar¬ 
ried,  46,  Protestant,  with  one  child;  German; 
honest,  sober,  industrious  and  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  in  ev<yy  way;  wife  willing  to  board  help; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  6581,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN-HERDSMAN,  German,  married,  3 
children,  boys  18  and  6,  girl  15  years  old; 
wants  a  position  to  run  a  farm  or  work  on  a 
private  estate;  4%  years  at  present  job;  A-l 
references;  would  like  to  go  East.  OTTO  PIO- 
TROWSKI,  N.  Woodland  Rd.,  Cliargrin  Falls,  O. 


GARDENER,  German,  single,  2  years  in  this 
country,  with  experience  in  greenhouse  and 
landscape  gardening,  wants  steady  position  on 
private  place.  Write  to  POST  OFFICE  BOX 
221,  Albertson,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wants  position  for 
a  few  months  to  help  out  with  temporary 
difficult  problems,  also  do  culling;  good  room 
and  board  first  consideration.  ADVERTISER 
6583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman  desires  position;  wife 
willing  to  board  help:  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  6595,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  * 


CARPENTER,  competent,  wants  position  on  es¬ 
tate;  can  do  new  and  repair  work,  cementing, 
painting,  glazing.  ADVERTISER  6596,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCIIARDIST,  working  manager,  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  technical  training;  single,  30.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  American,  fruit,  poultry,  preferred:  ex¬ 
perienced.  ADVERTISER  6598,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  orchardist,  exceptional  training; 

experienced,  seeks  share  basis.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wishes  steady  position  on  estate  or 
boarding- fruit  farm;  houseworker,  cook  and 
handy-man;  own  furniture;  best  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SETTLED  woman,  refined,  desires  position,  adult 
family;  excellent  cook,  no  laundry;  state  sal¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  6585,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  24,  desires  position  on  modern 
dairy  farm  by  July  1  as  milker  or  general 
farming;  life-time  experience  with  cattle,  horses 
and  machinery;  good  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  many  years  experience, 
able  to  take  full  charge;  good  reference,  suc¬ 
cessful,  open  for  position;  please  state  particu¬ 
lars  In  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6586,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American  woman,  one  child,  desires 
housekeeping  position,  capable  and  refined. 
ADVERTISER  6587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED,  efficient,  home  economist  and 
secretary-companion,  desires  a  practical  posi¬ 
tion  with  cultured  country  people,  requiring  a 
pleasant  room  and  modest  compensation.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  single,  middle-aged,  life-time  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches,  also  live  stock,  agri¬ 
cultural  school  education;  want  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  place.  ADVERTISER  6592, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  all  branches,  seeks  appoint¬ 
ment;  to  establish  highly  remunerative,  in¬ 
dustrial  farm  unit;  complete  elimination  waste; 
surplus  labor;  together  with  unsurpassed  mar¬ 
keting  plans,  assuring  success;  highest  creden¬ 
tials.  ADVERTISER  6601,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Owner  retiring,  offers  old  estab¬ 
lished  hotel  and  lunch  room  business;  main 
road  Blue  Point  Section.  Long  Island;  terms; 
brokers  protected.  ADVERTISER  6475,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  dairy  farm,  150  acres, 
most  beautiful  section  Eastern  Pennsylvania; 
profits  can  pay  off  place  in  couple  years.  WM. 
SEIDEL,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


TWENTY-ACRE  poultry  ranch,  fully  stocked 
Tanered  and  Hollywood  strain;  income  starts 
day  you  take  possession;  fine  water,  electric 
pump;  school  blisses,  gas,  phone;  houses  for 
1,000  layers,  4,000  chicks;  45  minutes  to  the 
bridge;  close  to  two  of  the  best  towns  in  South 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  6516,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


$1,000  GETS  country  home,  election  1,300  feet. 
New  York-Chic-ago  turnpike;  12-room  house, 
large  lawn,  in  nice  town;  lots  shade;  house  for 
500  hens;  garage  for  6  cars;  price  $3,000. 
LUTHER  SNIDER,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  250  acres,  plenty  of  wood, 
fair  buildings,  good  spring  water,  bath  in 
house;  small  payment  down,  balance  on  easy 
terms.  Write,  T.  C.  FULLER,  Marcy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  2,500-layer  poultry  plant;  South 
Central  New  York;  prize  production  White 
Leghorn  stock;  modem  buildings  and  equipment 
in  excellent  condition ;  local  market  for  broilers 
and  fowls;  established  city  wholesale  trade  in 
eggs  at  premium  prices;  will  sacrifice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  family  conditions.  ADVERTISER  6543, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Very  complete  country  home,  at¬ 
tractive,  modern  6-room  and  bath,  garage, 
barn,  poultry,  etc.,  1  acre  good  land,  plenty 
fruit;  31  miles  from  New  York,  %  mile  to 
station;  $8,000,  terms.  A.  J.  HUG,  Millington, 
N.  J. 


BUNGALOW,  4  rooms  and  bath,  electric  lights, 
telephone  available,  double  garage,  2  poultry- 
houses,  275  pullets,  400  broilers,  2  acres;  on 
State  road,  8  miles  to  Lakewood;  good  for  gas 
station;  Ford  touring,  furniture,  all  tools  and 
equipment;  price  $5,000,  half  cash,  balance 
building  loan;  no  curiosity  seekers  shall  write. 
C.  KIRST,  Vanhiseville,  N.  J. 


RENT  to  campers,  60  acres  and  pond  or  would 
board  boys;  beautiful  place;  Dutchess  County. 
ADVERTISER  6571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres  cleared,  mile  to  Stony 
Brook  station,  2  minutes’  walk  to  St.  George’s 
golf  course,  on  good  road;  suitable  for  develop¬ 
ment;  $5,000.  terms  to  suit.  B.  MATUSKY, 
Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


$9,000  BUYS  200-acre  farm,  grain  and  grass 
land;  no  better  in  our  county;  location  on 
stone  road;  main  thoroughfare  through  county; 
buildings  in  excellent  condition;  cost  more  thin 
we  ask  for  whole  proposition;  immediate  pos¬ 
session;  best  dairy  farm  we  know  of;  plenty 
growing  timber;  easy  payments.  SALISBURY 
BAZAAR,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  farm,  fully  equipped 
and  stocked;  doing  good  business.  RICHARD 
KUMMER,  Marcy,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN,  7-room  house,  water  in  kitchen, 
some  furniture,  good  stoves,  5  acres  land, 
with  strawberry  bed;  outhouses;  good  auto 
commuting  distance;  $5,000.  G.  WAHLSTEDT, 
R.  1,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 59-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm; 

700  hens,  7  cows,  could  carry  10;  fully  equipped 
for  hatching  and  breeding  chicks;  grade  A  milk, 
and  tools;  good  buildings  and  land;  on  account 
of  poor  health  will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale. 
ADELBERT  CARTER,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Rent  or  lease  with  option  of  buying 
equipped  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey.  W.  M. 
WALKER,  107  Dark  St.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  dairy  farm  for  sale,  well  watered. 

productive  land;  good  buildings;  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty;  $10,000.  terms.  ADVERTISER  6576,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FEW  left,  fine  village  bungalow  plots,  handy 
New  York;  60x500  ft.;  $300,  $25  cash;  State 
roads;  electricity,  telephone;  boating,  swim¬ 
ming,  BOX  41,  Highview,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 35-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  3 
miles  out  city  of  Newburgh;  main  concrete 
State  road;  electric,  bus,  phone,  mail,  etc.;  new 
bungalow,  5  rooms  and  bath,  running  water, 
large  barns  125  feet  long;  price  $8,500,  terms. 
GEO.  E.  HARRIS,  Owner,  Oochecton  Turnpike, 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Phone  l-F-32. 


6  ACRES,  house,  barn,  stream,  fruit,  etc.;  near 
town  on  Roosevelt  Highway.  ARTHUR 
MARSCHNER,  Roulette,  Pa. 


SALE — Sixty-acre  farm  situated  on  State  rond 
in  Southern  New  Hampshire;  good  Summer 
or  all-year  home;  splendid  situation  for  keeping 
tourists;  if  interested,  write  II.  C.,  Gen.  Del., 
Newport,  N.  H. 


VILLAGE  home  on  Hudson  River  in  line  condi¬ 
tion;  big  garden,  city  water;  slate  roof;  price 
$1,800,  terms.  VERMANN,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — Beautiful  village  home,  New  York 
State,  suitable  for  professional  man  or  tour¬ 
ists’  lodge;  grounds,  shade,  garage;  $4,800,  only 
$2,000  cash  required.  ADVERTISER  6584,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  200  acres,  Grafton,  N.  H.; 

11-room  house,  2  large  barns,  all  roofs  slate, 
new,  running  water,  modern  improvements, 
steam  heated.  State  highway,  large  amount 
growing  pine,  sugar  orchard  and  equipment,  sold 
account  of  death:  fine  location;  for  details,  E. 
A.  APPLETON,  6  Water  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


280-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  on  account  of  death; 

New  6-room  house;  17  cows,  2  bulls,  60  chick¬ 
ens,  500  chicks,  ducks,  geese,  4  horses;  trac¬ 
tor,  other  equipment;  hunting  and  fishing; 
spring  water;  buildings  in  good  condition;  $15,- 
000,  $10,000  cash,  $5,000  on  mortgage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6594,  care  Rural  New-A’orker. 


FOR  SALE — -143-acre  dairy  farm,  1  mile  to  vil¬ 
lage,  17  miles  to  Buffalo;  large  attractive 
buildings,  also  suitable  for  golf  course;  price 
$30,000;  also  my  farm  on  Seneca  Lake,  198 
acres,  1,000-foot  lake  frontage,  60  acres  timber; 
valuable  both  as  farm  and  campsite;  price 
$9,000.  C.  F.  NORDSTROM,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


SALE  or  exchange,  Del-Mar-Va  45  acres,  well 
improved,  stocked,  equipped;  1  mile  Dover, 
Del.,  on  hard  road;  want  equipped  North  or 
West.  FRANK  CUNNINGHAM,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — South  Jersey  poultry  farm,  near 
Atlantic  City;  10%  acres,  7  cleared,  electric 
light,  running  water;  800  chickens,  coal  and 
oil  brooders:  Ford  truck,  fruit  trees,  grapes, 
etc.;  price  $5,000,  $1,500  down.  ADVERTISER 
6593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  country  home  for  sale,  1  acre,  new  ga¬ 
rage,  henhouses,  fruit  trees.  BOX  129,  Green¬ 
wich,  Washington  County,  N.  Y. 


SALE — Small  stocked  poultry  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6600,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  disc  harrow,  plow,  cultiva¬ 
tor,  spring-tooth  harrow,  horse  fork,  hay 
guide,  typewriter.  GRANT  WOLLABER,  Mo¬ 

hawk,  N.  Y. 


GUESTS  taken,  quiet  farm  home,  June  15  to 
October  15.  JULIUS  KIESEL,  Milford,  Pike 
Co.,  Pa. 


DELCO  deep-water  system;  cost  $550,  used  one 
year;  sell  for  $100;  have  city  water.  JOSEPH 
TRABOLD,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


IT  A  V  E  you  a  farm  within  60  miles  of  New  York 
City  where  you  can  take  good  care  of  a  man 
who  is  at  present  in  a  sanitarium  for  mental 
cases.  ADVERTISER  6562,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders,  large  farm  home,  radio, 
lights,  telephone;  ideal  place  for  rest;  near 
New  York  bus  line;  reasonable  rates.  MRS. 
MARK  COVENY,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


WANTED — Small  electric  separator,  110-volt. 
BATTERSON,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Lady  to  board  in  pleasant  country 
home,  Christian,  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
6578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar  and  syrup;  write 
for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER,  Weston,  VI. 


FOR  SALE — Geiser  saw  mill,  practically  new, 
size  No.  0;  Bada  motor  for  power,  48-in.  saw, 
patented  tooth;  price  $650  delivered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  quiet  Christian  couple,  furnished 
housekeeping  rooms  on  farm  for  Summer.  AD 
VERTISER  6590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY  60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Charcoal  Burning 

Perhaps  some  experiences  in  the  nearly 
lost  art  of  charcoal  burning  would  be  of 
interest.  Usually  during  the  Winter  it 
was  the  custom  to  cut  the  wood  in  four- 
foot  lengths  and  draw  it  to  the  place 
where  the  pit  was  to  be,  using  slim  soft 
maple,  black  ash  and  other  swamp  woods. 
In  the  Spring  the  wood  would  be  set  on 
end  in  circular  forms,  usually  three  tiers 
high  and  containing  some  20  or  30  cords. 
Our  way  of  setting  the  pit  afire  was  to 
place  some  kindling  in  the  bottom  before 
setting  the  first  tier,  building  a  cobhouse 
driveway  as  the  pit  was  set  up,  and  drop 
tire  from  top.  Another  way  was  to  reach 
this  kindling  by  making  an  arch  by  lay¬ 
ing  sticks  in  parallel  lines,  with  stabs  on 
top.  and  having  a  pole  with  kerosene- 
soaked  rags  on  tire  to  reach  the  kindling. 
In  the  last  of  our  burning  charcoal  we 
built  the  pit  solid  and  set  tire  on  top,  as 
we  found  the  fire  went  to  the  top  first 
anyway,  so  why  bother.  After  getting  the 
pit  set  up,  nicely  rounded  and  as  steep 
as  possible,  and  still  not  so  steep  that  the 
dirt  covering  would  slide  off.  a  coating  of 
straw,  swale  grass  or  something  similar 
was  put  on,  and  just  thick  enough  so  the 
dirt  would  not  move  through.  Then  it 
was  covered  with  dirt  about  three  inches 
thick.  It  was  some  trick  to  throw  the 
dirt  to  the  top. 

After  getting  the  pit  all  ready,  about 
three  air  holes  were  made  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  a  fire  was  made  in  the  top, 
which,  after  the  fire  was  tvell  started,  was 
covered  over  with  straw  and  dirt.  Then 
the  business  of  caring  for  it  night  and 
day  for  a  week  was  started. 

The  top  of  the  pit  cooled  down  first, 
then  what  we  called  a  sink  would  coat 
on  one  side,  depending  on  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  right  down  to  the  bottom.  Then 
at  one  side  of  the  sink  the  coating  would 
follow  right  around  the  pit.  When  it  was 
all  coated  down  the  pit  would  be  cooled 
off ;  that  is,  hoeing  all  over  the  outside 
and  getting  the  straw  out  so  the  dirt 
could  get  in  to  put  out  the  fire. 

A  day  or  so  afterward  a  raking  of  coal 
could  be  drawn  out  and  the  fire  put  out 
with  water.  It  needed  to  be  watched  for 
several  hours  before  being  loaded  for 
market.  We  used  a  three-sided  box  with 
slats  in  the  bottom  to  shake  out  the  dirt. 
We  got  14  cents  a  bushel  in  about  1870, 
but  the  price  went  lower  and  after  some 
seven  or  eight  years  we  discontinued.  It 
was  a  dirty  business.  We  estimated  100 
bushels  of  coal  from  three  cords  of  wood. 

Very  many  times  we  found  the  flames 
pouring  out  of  a  hole  m  the  top  of  the 
pit  at  night,  and,  going  up  on  the  plank 
with  chats  on.  could  look  down  into  the 
pit — a  veritable  inferno.  Then  it  was 
necessary  to  get  wood  up  there  to  fill  the 
hole  and  get  it  covered  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  as  when  the  smoke  went  out  ashes 
were  left  instead  of  charcoal.  When  green 
wood  was  used  a  great  amount  of  steam 
came  out.  Sometimes  you  couldn’t  see 
the  lantern  in  your  hand.  It  was  some  job 
to  go  over  the  pit  expecting  a  soft  spot 
any  minute,  and  a  burst  of  gas  shooting 
up  into  your  face,  making  you  gasp  for 
breath.  l.  c.  squires. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  boyhood  days  we  lived  in 
the  charcoal-burning  country.  Coal  pits 
were  scattered  all  about  the  hills.  The 
colliers  were  Frenchmen,  who  passed  our 
house  at  night  singing  the  “Marseillaise,” 
a  weird  sound  which  a  boy  of  four  is  not 
likely  to  forget. 


This  Special  Gasoline 
proves  best  for  farm  machinery 

Trucks  and  tractors  that  used  to  be  hard  to  start, 
now  start  with  one  turn  of  the  crank. 

Portable  engines,  too,  start  easier  with  Soconv  Special 
Gasoline  in  the  tank. 

Socony  Special  is  a  real  high-test  gasoline.  Used  in  your 
farm  machinery  it  insures  quicker  starting,  greater  power 
and  economy  of  operation.  That’s  why  so  many  farmers  in 
New  York  and  New  England  now  use  no  other  gasoline. 

And  remember,  when  you  go  to  your  Socony  dealer,  ask 
for  Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil.  It  is  made  only  from  paraffin 
base  crudes,  which  lubrication  experts  agree  is  the  finest 
base  from  which  a  motor  oil  can  be  made. 

Socony  products  in  your  farm  machinery  means  smoother 
running,  greater  power  and  longer  life  for  your  motors. 


Inheritance  From  Father 

A  Civil  War  veteran  died  recently.  He 
was  married  twice.  He  had  a  son  and 
daughter  by  his  first  wife.  When  she  died 
three  months  later  he  married  a  young 
girl  10  years  old,  and  because  the  son 
and  daughter  refused  to  call  the  young 
girl  mother,  the  father  turned  them  out, 
many  years  ago.  They  never  went  back. 
By  his  second  wife  he  had  a  son  and 
(laughter.  At  the  old  man’s  death  he  bad 
two  houses  and  a  farm.  The  second  wife 
died  five  years  before.  Her  daughter 
claims  her  mother  bought  a  home  and 
furnished  it  by  sewing.  Have  the  two 
older  ones  by  his  first  wife  any  rights? 
Can  the  younger  daughter  be  made  by 
law  to  show  where  the  father’s  money  all 
went  to?  R.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  property  was  in  the  name  of  the 
second  wife  at  the  time  of  her  death,  it 
would  descend  to  her  heirs  and  not  to 
those  of  her  husbaud.  N.  T. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS— ATTENTION  ! 

SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
nil  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices. 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SOCONY 

HfC  US  Pat  OFr 

GASOLINE  •  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  •  PARABASE  MOTOR  OILS  •  990-A  MOTOR  OIL  FOR  FORDS 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


CRAINE-LINE  SILOS 

At  America’s  Largest  Dairies 


Borden’s,  Sheffields,  Tarbell, 
Walker  -  Gordon  —  these  firms 
don’tguess  atvalues.They  test  and 
KNOW.  Explaining  why  you  see 
hundreds  of  Craine-Line  Silos  on 
their  farms — new  ones  every  year 
—often  no  other  kind  but  Craine- 
Line.  If  you  have  no  facilities  to 
test  values,  why  not  follow  the  lead 
of  those  who  have.  Investigate  the 
Craine-Line — your  choice  of 

Tile  Wood  Stave 
Triple  Wall 
Concrete  Stave 
Solid  Concrete 

Get  our  new  free  Catalog  describ¬ 
ing  these  Silos;  also  comparative 
prices  to  show  you  why  Big  Busi¬ 
ness  prefers  Craines  ! 

Crainelox  Covering — To 
Repair  Permanently  All 
Old  Wood  Stave  Silos. 

CRAINE,  inc. 

80  Adams  Street 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

“ASK  THE  MAN 
WHO  OWNS  ONE” 

...  he  will  tell  you  that  few  things  you 
buy  for  the  farm  serve  as  long  and 
for  as  little  money  as  a  Unadilla  Silo. 

Year  after  year  the  Unadilla  turns 
home  grown  crops  into  sweet,  succu¬ 
lent,  money  saving  feed.  Well  cared 
for,  a  Unadilla  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and 
terms  and  order  your  Silo  NOW. 
Discounts  for  early  cash  orders. 
Full  line  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  tnention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  If  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  .  At? 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Pond  Lilies 


BOUGHT  a  piece  of  cheap  land ; 
some  of  it  was  low  and  swampy, 
producing  mainly  poison  sumac  and 
cat  briars.  My  friends  had  much 
fun  over  my  “buying  a  mud  hole,” 
but  now  they  sing  a  different  song, 
entitled,  “Isn’t  that  beautiful !” 

Several  ponds  were  made,  the  object  being  to 
raise  fish,  and  water  lilies  added  as  an  extra,  I  did 
not  believe  they  would  amount  to  much  in  the  soil 
here,  unless  fertilizer  was  added  to  it.  The  fish 
thrived  fairly  well,  considering  the  small  size  of 
the  ponds,  and  their  numbers  after  they  increased, 
but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  way  the  lilies  would  flourish 
and  bloom,  right  in  the  natural  soil,  without  any 
fertilizing,  the  land  being  quite  sandy,  with  blue 
clay  and  muck  in  spots.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
something  in  the  soil  of  Barnegat  that  makes  water 
lilies  grow.  Certainly  my  success  with  them  exceed¬ 
ed  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  I  just  planted 
them  and  they  did  the  rest. 

During  a  dry  time,  and  low  water,  the  first  pond 


Two  species  were  sent  me  from  Georgia,  the  red¬ 
eyed  sunfish,  or  western  species  of  long-eared  sun- 
fish,  and  some  flyers  or  round  sunfish.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise,  both  these  stood  the  Winters  here  as  well  as 
native  species,  but  ice  seldom  forms  here  more  than 
four  inches  thick,  the  Winters  on  the  South  Jersey 
coast  being  usually  mild. 

A  large  flowering  variety  of  English  water  lily 
(Gladstone,  white)  grows  and  blooms  but  not  quite 
as  well  as  the  other  ones.  Two  more  varieties  were 
next  planted,  both  very  strong,  vigorous  growers, 
with  immense  leaves  and  flowers,  and  both  suited  to 
quite  deep  water,  Comanche,  apricot  color,  turning 
in  older  blooms  to  copper  orange,  a  two-color  kind, 
and  Escarboucle,  a  French  variety,  brilliant  ver¬ 
milion  red.  These  two  varieties  are  simply  superb, 
and  profuse  bloomers.  I  counted  13  blooms  at  one 
time  on  a  single  plant  of  Helen  Fowler,  and  eight  on 
Marliac  Yellow. 

Fish  should  be  put  in  all  lily  pools;  then  it  should 
be  impossible  for  mosquitoes  to  breed  there,  and 
what  is  there  more  beautiful  than  water  lilies  and 


It  is  well,  every  three  or  four  years,  to  divide  the 
old  plants  and  replant  them,  though  some  varieties 
spread  by  runners.  william  w.  foust. 

New  Jersey. 


Harvesting  the  Honey  Crop 

EW  farmers  get  all  the  honey  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  Because  the  bees  are  a  side-line,  they 
are  the  last  thing  to  receive  attention.  As  a  result, 
supers  are  not  given  at  the  right  time,  not  enough 
storage  space  is  provided  or  the  bees  are  not.  in  a 
condition  to  harvest  the  crop  when  the  honey  flow 
comes. 

In  most  localities  the  honey  flow  is  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  The  harvest  will  be  gathered  within  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks,  and  unless  all  conditions  are  right 
at  that  time,  no  profit  comes  to  the  owner.  The 
commercial  honey  producer  devotes  his  attention 
throughout  the  year  to  getting  his  bees  ready  for  the 
harvest  ait  just  the  right  time.  When  the  flow  comes 
a  strong  colony  will  pile  up  honey  in  a  way  to  as- 


This  Lily  Pool  Retains  the  Charm  of  a  'Natural  Landscape  Fig.  367 


was  begun :  by  digging  a  hole  20x20  ft.  Eight  com¬ 
mon  pumpkin-seed  sunfish  (Lepomis  gibbosus)  were 
put  in  on  July  6,  1022.  Next  morning  several  nests 
could  be  seen  and  these  produced  about  400  young 
ones.  That  pond  is  now  100x40  ft.  Three  water 
lily  plants  were  bought  and  planted,  one  each  of 
Marliac  YTellow,  Marliac  Pink  and  Marliac  White. 
These  were  small  weak  plants,  and  did  not  bloom 
until  the  next  year. 

Goldfish  and  blue-spotted  sunfish  were  put  in  dur¬ 
ing  October,  1023,  and  in  the  Spring  two  more  lilies, 
Helen  Fowler,  shell  pink,  and  James  Brydon,  color 
of  watermelon  flesh.  These  bloomed  the  same  season 
they  were  planted.  A  dark  red  lily,  Vesuve,  was 
planted,  also  two  others  that  were  much  alike, 
Aurora  and  Andre,  small  yellow  blossoms,  changing 
to  red  after  a  day  or  so ;  thus  having  two  colors  on 
the  same  plant.  These  two  varieties  are  of  rather 
small  growth,  and  suited  to  shallow  water,  or  for 
growing  in  tubs.  In  October,  1924,  21  eastern  species 
of  long-eared  sunfish  were  caught  with  a  hook  in 
the  Potomac  near  the  traffic  bridge,  opposite  Wash¬ 
ington.  These  I  carried  in  two  large  cans,  and 
brought  them  with  me  by  train,  not  losing  a  single 
one,  and  these  lived  and  increased.  In  the  Spring 
of  1925  another  species,  Lepomis  eyanellus,  was 
shipped  to  me  from  Missouri.  These  also  did  very 
well. 


sunfish?  We  have  many  species  of  these  beautiful 
fish,  and ’all  are  useful  to  destroy  mosquito  larvae. 
Pond  lilies  would  be  worth  growing  even  if  they 
never  bloomed,  the  large  floating  leaves  look  fine 
on  the  water. 

Some  submerged  plants  should  be  grown  to  oxy¬ 
genate  and  purify  the  water  for  the  fish.  Anaeliaris, 
one  of  the  best,  is  inclined  to  fill  the  pond,  and  must 
be  raked  out  at  times  to  give  the  fish  more  room. 
Cabomba,  and  the  small  species  of  Sagittaria  are 
fine,  as  is  also  the  Potamogeton ;  a  beautiful  fern¬ 
leaved  species  of  the  latter,  from  North  Carolina, 
strangely,  grows  best  during  cold  weather ! 

My  ponds  are  supplied  entirely  by  rain  and  seep¬ 
age  water,  yet  never  stagnate.  The  large  growth  of 
aquatic  plants  and  the  fish  keep  it  pure  and  clear. 
I  could  connect  with  the  brook  nearby,  but  had  no 
need  to  do  so.  -  Water  lily  plants  when  bought  are 
often  small  and  weak,  and  would  better  be  planted 
in  a  box  of  muck,  with  sand  on  top  to  keep  the  soil 
down.  Put  the  box  in  shallow  water,  and  when 
the  plant  grows  larger,  push  the  box  into  deeper 
water. 

To  plant  in  deep  water,  say  three  or  four  feet,  take 
a  piece  of  an  old  cloth,  part  of  an  old  shirt  would 
do,  cut  small  holes  in  it,  then  plant  the  lily  in  this 
in  muck,  and  tie  it  loosely,  and  drop  it  overboard 
where  you  want  it. 


tonish  one  unfamiliar  with  the  possibilities.  At  the 
same  time,  a  weak  colony  will  have  no  reserve  field 
bees,  and  the  activities  of  the  colony  will  largely  he 
centered  in  brood-rearing  and  colony  expansion.  The 
weak  colony  may  become  strong  by  the  close  of  the 
fiow  and  ready  for  business  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  honey  to  be  gathered. 

It  is  important  that  the  bees  be  given  room  a* 
fast  as  they  are  ready  for  it.  Large  clusters  of  bees 
hanging  on  the  outside  of  the  hive  indicate  that 
-either  they  are  crowded  for  room  or  there  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  ventilation.  If  supers  are  added  just  as  soon 
as  the  bees  are'ready  for  them,  there  is  less  tendency 
toward  swarming  and  a  more  satisfactory  crop 


is 


only 


likely  to  be  gathered. 

Too  many  times  the  strong  colony  is  given 
one  super  during  a  good  honey  flow.  When  this  is 
filled  it  is  removed  and  another  given.  Perhaps  to 
the  time  the  second  super  is  given,  the  flow  will  i" 
over,  and  the  bees  have  no  further  need  of  it.  b)m 
ing  a  good  honey  flow,  a  strong  colony  will  often  f  4 
three  or  more  supers  almost  as  soon  as  they  will  fit. 
one. 

Farmers  who  have  had  experience  with  the  nia  * 
ing  of  sorghum  molasses  should  appreciate  the  1 11 ' 
lems  of  bees  in  storing  honey7.  The  nectar  as  brou„^ 
from  the  field  is  thin  and  watery,  and  must 
“boiled  down”  to  the  proper  thickness.  M  hen 
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flow  is  on,  the  bees  need  space  to  store  the  thin 
nectar  which  is  coming  in,  just  as  the  farmer  needs 
several  pans  in  which  to  boil  his  syrup.  I  have  had 
times  when  my  bees  would  fill  super  after  super 
with  thin  nectar  until  the  hives  were  as  high  as  my 
head.  If  the  flow  continued,  all  the  supers  would 
be  finally  filled  with  sealed  honey,  but  if  it  stopped 
suddenly  the  bees  would  “boil  down”  the  raw  nectar 
until  there  would  be  some  empty  space  left.  But 
there  would  be  more  honey  stored  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  there  not  been  plenty  of  storage 
room. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  bees  too  much 
super  room.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  add  another  super 
as  soon  as  they  are  working  heavily  in  the  last  one. 
By  setting  the  new  on  top  they  will  begin  work  in  it 
,  nly  when  there  are  more  bees  ready  for  the  field 
and  more  nectar  than  can  be  handled  in  the  one 
below.  Some  experience  is  necessary  correctly  to 
judge  the  needs  of  the  colony  at  this  time.  I  have 
found  that  in  a  good  season  it  is  necessary  to  have 
at  least  three  full-depth  supers  for  each  strong 
colony  of  bees,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the 
crop.  Now  and  then,  in  a  particularly  good  year, 
even  more  supers  are  needed.  Even  with  this  num¬ 
ber  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the  honey  from 


Old  Trees  in  Poor  Vigor  Show  Most  Injury.  Fig.  36S 


idled  supers  and  replace  them  on  the  hives  before 
ihe  season  is  over. 

I  once  visited  a  boy  who  was  a  member  of  a  bee 
club  in  Kansas.  His  instructor  had  induced  him  to 
secure  good  equipment  with  plenty  of  supers  for 
every  colony  of  his  bees.  A  neighbor  who  had  kept 
bees  for  many  years  ridiculed  the  boy  because  of 
his  apparent  heavy  investment.  The  harvest  vindi¬ 
cated  him,  however,  for  the  boy  secured  as  much 
surplus  honey  from  three  or  four  colonies  as  the 
farmer  did  from  50. 

Seasons  vary  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  es¬ 
timate  the  crop  in  advance.  Sometimes  a  season  of 
great  promise  results  in  near  failure,  or  an  un¬ 
favorable  Spring  may  be  followed  by  a  great  crop 
of  honey.  The  wise  beekeeper,  however,  realizes 
that  good  honey  flows  often  come  suddenly  and  when 
the  flow  comes  it  takes  but  a  few  hours  to  pay  for 
a  liberal  amount  of  reserve  equipment.  A  few  colo¬ 
nies  of  bees  with  proper  care,  like  those  of  the  boy 
.Hist  mentioned,  may  return  far  greater  profits  than 
a  much  larger  number  poorly  equipped  and  indif¬ 
ferently  cared  for. 

Whether  one  runs  for  comb  or  extracted  honey, 
fall  sheets  of  foundation  in  every  super  will  be 
money  well  invested.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen 
comb  honey  supers  with  a  bit  of  starter  in  each 
pound  section.  The  bees  are  very  slow  to  begin 
"ork  in  such  sections  and  when  they  do  it  takes  few 
bees  to  cover  the  available  wax.  With  full  sheets, 
the  bees  not  only  begin  work  quicker  but  there  is 
1‘oom  for  a  good-sized  cluster,  and  the  price  of  the 
foundation  is  returned  many  times  over  in  the  in¬ 
creased  honey  secured.  frank  c.  pellett. 

Illinois. 

Peculiar  Injury  to  Sour  Cherries 

Hit  EE  years  out  of  the  last  seven,  to  the  writer’s 
knowledge,  sour  cherries  in  Western  New  York 
ha\e  experienced  a  serious  and  peculiar  injury  short- 
B  after  the  leaf  buds  have  broken.  Again  this  year 
trouble  was  experienced.  The  injury  seems  to  be 
dne  to  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  sour  cherry  blos- 
s,°m  ,IU(Is  to  cold  just  after  they  have  started  into 
^piing  activity,  but  before  the  buds  have  opened. 
.  weet  cherries  and  peaches,  even  though  further  ad¬ 
duced,  have  come  through  this  same  period  without 
injury. 

I hoie  are  many  explanations  offered:  one  being 
* iat  ^iny  cherry  down  inside  the  opening  blos- 

ni  of  ihe  sWeet  cherry  is  surrounded  by  a  little  air 
l'°-  'et.  since  the  blossom  is  further  advanced  than 


Cherry  Blossom  Injury  by  Early  Spring  Cold.  Fig.  369 


in  the  case  of  the  sour  cherry.  The  sour  cherry  is 
in  turn  injured,  it  is  said,  because  the  little  cherry 
is  still  tightly  and  closely  covered  by  the  rest  of  the 
bud  and  no  insulating  air  space  is  provided.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  cause,  the  fact  is  that  the  injured  blos¬ 
soms  develop  and  open  normally,  excepting  that  the 
little  ovary  and  pistil  are  dead,  as  shown  in  Fig.  369. 

Some  growers  have  felt  that  early  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda  have  been  responsible  for  the  injury. 
Close  observations  in  dozens  of  orchards  show,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  not  correct.  Orchards  that  have 
had  very  early  applications  show  very  little  injury, 
and  other  orchards  that  have  had  early  applications 
show  severe  injury.  The  reverse  is  also  true.  The 
only  correlation  seems  to  be  in  location.  Orchards 
that  are  in  positions  of  excellent  air  drainage  are 
the  ones  that  seem  to  have  come  through  these  bad 
seasons  with  a  crop.  The  Spring  of  1929  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  It  is  apparent  in  many  orchards  that  in¬ 
jury  occurred  on  the  bottom  branches  of  the  trees 
and  not  on  the  top  ones,  or  trees  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  have  no  fruit  while  those  further  up  show  no 
damage.  Close  to  large  bodies  of  water,  there  is 
not  so  much  injury  as  farther  back.  All  of  these 
observations  agree  pretty  closely  with  the  opinion 
that  the  injury  was  due  to  cold  without  regard  to 
fertilizer  applications. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  development 
of  fruit  buds  is  almost  exactly  correlated  with  air 
temperature.  A  grower  of  gooseberries  had  the  in¬ 
teresting  experience  of  having  had  one  row  of  goose¬ 
berry  plants  covered  with  a  mulch  of  leaves  up  to 
about  one-half  the  height  of  the  bushes.  In  an  early 
Spring,  the  row  of  gooseberry  bushes  that  was  not 
mulched  developed  flowers  normally.  On  the  row 
that  was  mulched,  flowers  were  present  on  the  parts 
of  the  bushes  above  the  mulch,  while  the  buds  be¬ 
low  the  mulch*  which  was  still  frozen,  were  perfect¬ 
ly  dormant.  This  experience  shows  rather  plainly 


A  strong  colony  of  bees  trill  store  several  supers  of 
honey  in  a  short  time  during  a  good  honey  flow 


that  development  is  due  largely  to  air  temperature. 

A  glance  at  Figs.  368  and  371  show  rather  clearly 
that  the  best  practice  for  cherry  growers,  regardless 
of  whether  they  have  had  their  trees  injured  by 
this  late  Spring  freeze  or  not,  is  to  keep  the  trees 
growing  vigorously.  Fig.  368  shows  the  severe  in¬ 
jury  to  the  early  blossoms  on  old  trees  making  short 
growth.  Fig.  371  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  sound 
blossoms  developing  on  spurs  of  vigorous  younger 
trees  in  the  next  row.  It  is  a  common  observation 
that  weak  trees  bloom  earlier  than  vigorous  trees, 
and  the  facts  of  1929  agree.  H.  b.  tuicey. 


National  Registration  of  New  Plants 

ERHAPS  Mr,  P.  IV.  Meredith  of  Oregon  who  re¬ 
cently  wrote  on  the  subject  of  “Patenting  New 
Plants,”  page  643,  may  be  interested'  in  what  the 
National  Association  of  Gardeners  has  been  doing 
along  this  line  within  the  past  few  months.  It  is 
wholly  in  accord  with  his  statement  that  something 
must  be  done  for  the  future  progress  of  horticulture 
in  this  country. 

At  the  annual  convention,  held  in  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  last  October,  a  resolution  was  adopted  that 
this  association  favor  national  plant  registration. 


Young  Vigorous  Trees  Are  Less  Damaged.  Fig.  371 


tending  towards  international  plant  registration,  and 
ultimately  the  patenting  of  plants;  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  be  the  instigator  of  this  movement  in  the 
United  States  and  get  in  touch  with  all  other  so¬ 
cieties,  and  that  the  president  appoint  a  committee 
to  investigate  and  work  up  this  project. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution,  the  president 
appointed  a  committee  and  after  some  preliminary 
work,  this  committee  called  a  meeting  on  March  12, 
1929,  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  to  which 
were  invited  representatives  of  leading  horticultural 
societies.  From  those  present  a  sub-committee  was 
formed  and  this  sub-committee  has  drawn  up  eight 
articles,  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  national  hor¬ 
ticultural  council  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
national  plant  registration  and  certification.  These 
articles  were  presented  to  the  executive  board  of 
the  association  and  adopted  ;  in  turn,  to  be  sent  to 
the  various  horticultural  societies  throughout  the 
country,  which  the  association  is  now  doing. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  $1,060  of  the  re¬ 
serve  fund  of  the  association  be  appropriated  as  the 
initial  subscription  to  the  fund  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  national  horticultural  council  for  the 
first  year.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the 
executive  board  and  will  be  presented  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  association  which  will  be  held  at 
the  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada,  on  August 
6,  7,  8  and  9,  for  ratification. 

The  association  feels  that  such  a  movement  is 
necessary  for  the  further  advancement  of  horticul¬ 
ture  in  this  country,  so  that  the  confusion  in  plant 
names  will  be  avoided,  duplication  of  varieties 
eliminated,  and  protection  afforded  to  those  who 
purchase  plants — whether  they  be  ornamentals, 
fruits  or  vegetables — and  to  those  who  raise  plants. 

dorothy  ebel,  Secretary. 

National  Association  of  Gardeners. 


Lime  Preferences  of  Plants 

A  few  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  what  crops  to  use 
lime  on.  Would  you  reprint  the  list?  K.  J.  L. 

New  York. 

HE  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  at  Kings¬ 
ton  has  done  a  good  deal  of  work  on  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  has  made  a  fair  classification  of  ordinary 
crops,  dividing  them  into  groups  according  to  their 
heavy  or  light  lime  requirements.  These  groups  are 
named  below : 

Group  1. — Spinach,  celery,  asparagus,  beets,  cauli¬ 
flower,  lettuce,  musbmelon,  onions,  salsify. 

Group  2. — Cabbage,  carrots,  cucumbers,  eggplant, 
parsnips,  peas,  peppers,  pumpkins,  tomato. 
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Group  3. — Brussels  sprouts,  beans,  c-orn,  dandelion, 
endive,  kohlrabi,  rhubarb. 

Group  4. — Cress,  parsley,  potato,  radish,  squash, 
turnip. 

Group  5. — Blueberries,  cranberries,  -watermelon, 

strawberries. 

In  Group  1,  we  have  a  list  of  vegetables  which  re¬ 
spond  most  freely  to  liming.  These  are  the  plants 
which  are  almost  sure  to  give  us  favorable  results 
when  lime  is  applied.  In  fact,  these  results  are  so 
evident  that  garden  beets  are  often  used  as  a  test 
for  lime  needs.  This  test  is  very  simple.  The  land 
is  prepared  properly  and  the  table  beets  are  planted. 
On  one  or  two  rows  a  good  quantity  of  lime  will  be 
used,  while  on  other  rows  no  lime  will  he  added.  The 
results  are  often  very  striking,  for  in  many  cases 
where  no  lime  is  used  the  beet  crop  will  prove  prac¬ 
tically  a  failure,  while  where  lime  is  added  there 
will  be  a  great  response. 

The  plants  named  in  Group  2  are  those  which  are 
less  responsive  to  lime  and  yet  the  element  is  needed 
in  order  to  get  a  full  crop. 

Groups  3  and  4  are  not  particular  one  wTay  or  the 
other.  On  very  sour  land  the  addition  of  lime  would 
help  most  of  these  crops,  but  on  ordinary  land,  with 
little  if  any  acidity,  lime  would  not  be  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  value. 

Group  5  includes  the  few  crops  which 
are,  if  anything,  injured  by  liming  un¬ 
less  the  soil  is  very  .acid,  indeed.  It 
is  rather  a  curious  thing  that  water¬ 
melons  are  in  this  last-named  class, 
while  muskmelons  are  greatly  in  need 
of  lime  in  order  to  make  a  reasonable 
growth.  The  potato  is  put  in  Class  4. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  while  po¬ 
tatoes  will  often  give  some  little  im¬ 
provement  as  a  result  of  liming,  such 
lime  is  undesirable  because  it  increases 
the  amount  of  scab  on  the  tubers.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  rhubarb,  a  very 
sour  plant,  really  has  some  little  need 
of  lime,  while  cranberries  and  straw¬ 
berries,  which  are  naturally  acid,  are, 
if  anything,  injured  by  the  use  of  that 
substance. 


A  Poultry  Raising  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Business 

OULTRY-RAISING  is  coming  to 
the  front  as  one  of  the  foremost 
industries  of  Illinois,  but  it  has  been 
left  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Ames,  who  live  east  of 
Mt.  Zion  in  Macon  County  to  conduct  a  poultry 
business  in  which  the  poultry  is  hatched,  grown, 
fattened,  dressed  and  sold  to  the  customer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ames  recently  returned  to  Illinois 
after  a  12  years  sojourn  near  Ridgely,  Mfl.,  where 
they  specialized  in  Leghorn  and  White  Rock  chick¬ 
ens,  shipping  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  to  the  large 
eastern  markets.  Inheriting  the  ancestral  home  of 
Mrs.  Ames’  parents  with  the  adjoining  80  acres,  the 
Ameses  have  already  taken  steps  toward  developing 
a  business  peculiarly  their  own. 

Last  Spring  a  new  henhouse,  24  feet  wide  and  46 
feet  long,  with  accommodations  for  500  Leghorn  hens, 
was  built.  This  house  is  divided  into  three  com¬ 
partments  ;  each  one  of  which  is  equipped  with  re¬ 
movable  nests,  dropping  boards  and  feed  hoppers. 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons  are 
raised  for  the  dressed  poultry  trade,  w'hile  the  Leg¬ 
horns  are  kept  for  eggs.  Four  incubators,  having  a 
capacity  of  1,500  eggs,  are  used  for  hatching.  The 
chicks  are  started  on  a  chick  starter,  supplemented 
with  sour  milk ;  the  former  being  replaced  later  by 
a  growing  mash.  The  hens  have  constant  access  to 
a  laying  mash  consisting  of  bran,  shorts,  beef  scrap, 
Alfalfa  meal  and  cornmeal  mixed  by  the  Ameses 


themselves.  At  the  present  time  corn  is  the  only 
scratch  feed  fed  to  the  hens. 

Mrs.  Ames  is  especially  successful  in  the  raising 
of  turkeys,  a  feat  not  duplicated  by  many  people 
through  this  part  of  the  country.  In  the  Spring  of 
1027  she  purchased  two  settings  of  20  turkey  eggs 
which  she  set  under  chicken  hens.  Fourteen  of  the 
eggs  hatched  and  she  succeeded  in  raising  nine  tur¬ 
keys  to  maturity.  In  the  Spring  of  1928  her  breed¬ 
ing  flock  consisted  of  five  hens  and  a  gobbler.  Eighty 
poults  were  hatched,  most  of  them  coming  off  in  May. 
She  has  no  especial  recipe  for  her  success  with  tur¬ 
keys.  She  does  not  allow  them  to  run  with  the 
chickens,  this  year  the  hens  and  poults  being  given 
the  range  of  an  oats  field.  Part  of  the  poults  were 
raised  with  chicken  hens  and  others  with  turkey 
hens.  The  hens  were  kept  tied  until  the  poults  were 
old  enough  to  range.  After  that  time  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  the  freedom  of  the  fields.  The  poults  are 
started  on  chick  starter  and  clabber  milk,  the  starter 
later  being  replaced  by  a  growing  mash.  They  are 
allowed  to  run  to  a  self-feeder  containing  starter  or 
growing  mash.  After  three  or  four  weeks  old  they 
are  fed  wheat  and  cracked  corn  and  later  a  few 


oats.  The  hens  are  treated  with  sodium  fluoride 
befoi’e  the  poults  are  hatched,  and  this  treatment 
does  away  with  any  trouble  with  lice.  The  turkeys 
are  not  brought  near  the  poultry-houses  and  yards 
until  they  are  confined  for  fattening  in  the  Fall. 
Mrs.  Ames  also  raises  ducks  and  geese ;  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  having  a  flock  of  75  ducks  and  30  geese. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ames  condxxct  a  booth  at  the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Market  in  the  Macon  County  Farm  Bureau 
bxxilding  at  Decatur,  Ill.,  for  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
xic-ts.  Here  they  specialize  in  dressed  chickens, 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  They  also  sell  fresh  pork 
in  season,  eggs,  butter,  bakery  goods,  kraut,  jellies, 
popcorn  or  any  surplus  of  the  farm  which  they  may 
have  in  stock.  thora  m.  carhean. 

Illinois. 


Apple  Notes  from  an  Old  Friend 

I  SEND  a  picture  of  an  apple  tree  over  33  years  old ; 

11  apple  trees  have  been  dug  oxit  to  give  this  one 
the  needed  room.  It  is  a  Gravenstein  and  produced  116 
boxes  of  salable  apples  last  year.  See  the  fruit 
underneath  its  branches  and  the  props  used  to  hold 
them  up.  Propping  trees  is  ‘a  common  business  here 
in  good  years ;  even  walnut  trees  have  been  so 
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treated.  It  will  not  be  much  in  use  this  season,  as 
only  a  half  crop  is  expected  on  account  of  frosts 

Here  we  grow  the  Gravenstein  for  an  early  ship¬ 
ping  apple.  Other  kinds  common  are  not  fit  for  th;  t 
purpose,  and  the  Gravenstein  is  not  early  enough 
for  that  at  best.  The  Red  June,  Early  Harvest 
Fanny,  Red  Astrachan,  Williams  Favorite  and 
others  are  not  as  much  wanted,  so  a  variety  like 
Gravenstein  in  size,  flavor  and  color,  but  a  month 
earlier,  is  the  kind  we  are  trying  for.  Where  or 
what  is  it?  I  have  one  from  Minnesota  that  I  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  in  Kansas  and  sent  scions  to  several 
friends.  Sickness  on  my  part  prevented  getting  re¬ 
sults.  It  ripens 'after  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  is  a 
far  better  apple  in  size,  color  and  quality,  and  a 
much  stronger  growing  tree,  and  more  productive. 

California.  a.  h.  griesa. 


The  Squash  Vine  Borer 

OST  of  us  who  have  raised  squashes  know 
how  destructive  this  pest  can  be.  Cutting  the 
borer  out  of  the  infested  stem  is  fairly  effective  if 
the  work  is  done  before  the  stem  is  seriously  dam- 


have  some  order  and  system  and  xinity.  It  is  more  or 
less  one’s  duty  to  display  good  taste  for  those  “who 
go  by,”  as  well  as  those  who  “stand  by.” 

It  is  well  to  make  the  front  yard  an  educational 
eentei*,  a  place  where  one  may  study,  observe,  read, 
and  develop  a  little  coterie  for  nature  stxidies.  Out 
front  all  the  family  may  study  soils  and  plants,  bees 
and  birds,  as  well  as  flowers  and  trees.  The  front 
yard  and  its  near  environment  may  be  made  of  edu¬ 
cational  value.  School  grounds,  small  parks,  and 
similar  areas  may  have  maxxy  uses  aside  from  play 
and  amusement,  if  there  is  a  guiding  spirit  and  a 
real  desire  to  learn  and  to  know  and  to  xise  in  an 
appreciative  manner.  Much  of  the  “out-of-door” 
area  is  for  man’s  enjoyment.  Why  not  use  it? 
Whei'e  there  is  one  person  to  go  to  the  mountains, 
there  are  hundreds  who  must  stay  at  home.  A  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  must  be  reserved 
and  preserved  for  those  who  cannot  get  away  much. 
But  how  to  proceed,  where  to  begin,  what  to  do,  and 
what  not  to  do,  are  qxxestions  for  consideration. 
Civic  art  consists  in  doing  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  way  at  the  right  time.  A  few  suggestions, 
therefore,  would  seeixi  to  he  in  order  and  in  season. 

In  locating  the  house,  set  it  well  back  from  the 
street,  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from 


Massachusetts  Station  gives  a  method 
of  killing  the  borers  in  the  egg  stage, 
which  is  reported  to  give  90  per  cent 
control  or  upwards.  This  treatment 
is  spraying  with  a  strong  solution  of 
Black  Leaf  40,  one  gallon  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  adult  moths  do  the 
egg  laying  in  the  North  mainly  in  July, 
and  spraying  every  seven  days  during 
that  month  is  quite  sure  to  hit  and 
destroy  the  eggs  before  they  have  time 
to  hatch. 

Most  of  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
stem  near  the  ground,  and  all  sides  of 
the  stem  must  be  drenched.  In  com¬ 
mon  practice  the  plant  is  sprayed  for 
about  three  feet  from  center  of  the  hill, 
as  occasionally  eggs  are  found  other 
than  on  the  stem,  but  the  essential 
thing  is  to  see  that  the  stem  is  thor¬ 
oughly  treated. 


A  Well-propped  Gravenstein  Apple  Tree.  Fig.  373 


Care  of  the  Home  Grounds 

IT  IS  possible  for  most  of  us  to  have 
attractive  areas  out  front.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  improve  the  front  yard,  to 


Poultry  House  on  the  Ames  Farm.  Fig.  372  Borne  oj  the  Turkeys.  Fig.  374 
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(lie  front  line.  The  placement  may  be  central  or 
lateral  depending  on  other  factors,  such  as  drives, 
enrage  or  other  buildings  and  the  outlook.  If  the 
home  lot  is  large  and  room  is  plenty,  the  landscape 
plan  can  be  much  better  developed.  On  limited 
areas  garden  plans  are  much  restricted.  In  a  com¬ 
pletely  developed  place  there  may  be  three  yards, 
the  front  one  for  looks,  a  back  one  as  a  service  yard 
or  playground,  and  a  rear  one  for  vegetables  and 
cut  flowers. 

The  first  essentials  are  neatness  and  cleanliness. 
Keep  all  irrelevant  things  away  and  out  of  sight. 
Do  not  use  kettles  or  boilers  or  boats  and  boxes, 
even  though  full  of  flowers.  A  good  lawn,  which  is 
imperative,  must  be  made,  it  cannot  be  found.  A 
rich  soil,  a  thick  even  stand  of  lawn  grass,  and  a 
firm,  even  or  rolling  surface  are  highly  desirable 
and  worth  much  effort  to  get. 

In  choosing  plants  use  hardy  stock,  such  as  dog¬ 
woods.  honeysuckles,  hardy  roses,  Spiraeas,  nine- 
lmrk.  Hydrangeas,  barberry,  hardy  privet  for  shrubs, 
and  woodbine,  Dutchman’s  pipe,  honeysuckle,  Cle¬ 
matis  for  vines ;  and  such  hardy  perennial  flowers  as 
hollyhock.  Helianthus,  peonies,  Iris,  golden  glow  and 
ferns,  primarily  for  edgings  and  borders.  Then  add 
spruces,  cedars,  elms,  soft  and  red  maples,  etc.,  in 
suitable  places  to  complete  the  plan.  Plant  in  the 
Spring  rather  than  in  the  Fall.  Put  good  surface 
soil  next  to  the  roots  and  firm  it  well,  water  well, 
and  leave  some  loose  soil  on  top  to  retard  the  drying- 
out  process.  A  few  trees  at  the  sides  of  the  house, 
or  in  the  back  of  it,  complete  the  picture  by  giving 
a  background. 

In  making  a  lawn,  grade  so  as  to  get  a  slope  away 
from  the  house.  Enrich  the  soil  freely,  smooth  and 
roll  it  every  Spring,  re-seed  barren 
places,  destroy  weeds, 'mow  often  and 
then  keep  it  neat  and  beautiful.  A  good 
lawn  mixture  may  be  made  up  of  one- 
half  bushel  per  acre  of :  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  five  parts,  Rhode  Island  bent, 
four  parts,  Ited-top,  two  parts,  English 
rye  grass,  one  part.  Sow  thickly  east 
and  west,  and  then  north  and  south. 

Sow  in  early  Spring,  before  hot  weath¬ 
er  comes.  A  nice  grass  carpet  is  worth 
all  it  costs,  and  is  a  delight  to  all  whd 
see  it.  White  clover  should  not  he 
used,  as  it  soon  kills  out  other  grass, 
and  then  dies  out  in  spots,  leaving 
bare  places  which  become  unattractive. 

In  maintaining  the  lawn,  destroy 
foreign  weeds,  roll  the  surface  each 
Spring,  apply  nitrate  of  soda,  *4  lb. 
per  square  rod  or  superphosphate,  10 
lbs.  to  S00  square  feet.  Water  freely 
in  dry  weather,  and  clean  up  the  leaves 
frequently  in  the  Fall,  as  they  kill  the 
grass.  Pour  boiling  water  on  ant  hills, 
sow  lime  to  kill  earthworms,  mush¬ 
rooms  and  fairy  rings,  and  thus  pre¬ 
serve  the  grass  carpet. 

In  planting  follow  some  simple  rules. 

Avoid  scattered  effect,  plant  in  groups,  frame  and 
mass  the  corners  and  sides  of  the  place.  Put  larger 
specimens  in  the  background,  small  stuff  in  front. 
Secure  uniformity  in  thickness  by  properly  spacing 
the  plants  and  by  pruning  afterward.  Provide 
variety,  size,  shape  and  color  by  right  combinations. 
Ese  native  shrubs,  trees  sparingly  and  vines  in 
abundance  on  walls,  trellis,  etc.  In  general,  avoid 
exotics.  Use  vines  for  porches  and  piazzas  to  make 
the  house  look  at  home  and  to  establish  unity  of 
grounds  and  buildings.  Keep  the  lawn  open,  broad, 
dean  and  clear  of  flower  beds. 

Screen  off  the  unsightly  areas,  structures  or 
avenues  by  the  use  of  vines,  hedges,  shrubs  or  trees, 
and  focus  the  attention  on  the  beauty  spots.  On 
extensive  areas  curved  walks  and  drives  are  better 
than  straight  ones.  On  restricted  areas  straight 
"alks  and  roads  are  imperative.  Do  not  cut  up  the 
lawn  with  walks  and  roads.  Avoid  flower  beds  in 
Ibe  middle  of  the  lawn.  Leave  large  open  areas 
for  the  lawn. 

In  general,  pleasing  areas  and  artistic  qualities 


are  largely  problems  of  suitable  plants,  and  partly 
a  matter  of  design  and  good  taste,  as  to  unity  of 
purpose,  simplicity  in  plan  and  variety  of  plants. 
Harmony  in  combinations  and  general  good  care  in 
maintaining  the  property  with  ease,  economy  and 
comfort  are  the  goals  in  front-yard  gardening. 


tities  of  silk  have  also  been  experimented  with  for 
the  commercial  production  of  silk,  but  without  prac¬ 
tical  success.  The  caterpillars  of  this  family  of 
moths  are  known  as  the  giant  silkworms,  and  for¬ 
tunately  they  rarely  commit  any  serious  injury  to 
plants.  o.  w.  h. 


The  Gecropia  Moth.  Fig.  376 

Secure,  if  possible,  three  more  or  less  distant  areas, 
the  foreground,  the  midground,  and  the  background. 
The  successful  development  of  each  and  all  enables 
a  complete  organized  picture. 

Vermont.  m.  b.  cummings. 


A  Giant  Silkworm  Moth 

I  take  care  of  many  people’s  places  in  the  care  and 
training  of  trees,  bushes  and  vines,  and  quite  often  find 
things  I  cannot  explain  to  others.  Last  Winter  I 
found  a  limb  holding  this  nest  about  three  inches  long. 


Asparagus  Packing  Plant  on  Shoemaker  Farms,  Southern  New  Jersey.  Fig.  377 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  description  made  by  my 
daughters.  In  size  she  has  not  over-estimated.  I  think 
it  larger;  it  came  out  of  its  house  April  22,  while  lying 
on  the  window  sill.  Can  you  name  it? 

Body,  large,  covered  with  thick  short  dark  red  fur, 
with  parallel  white  bands  around,  and  large  black  dots 
rimmed  with  white  down  each  side. 

Wings,  divided  in  two  sections,  sort  of  deadwood 
color,  grayish  brown,  with  a  wavy  dark  red  line  shad¬ 
ing  to  yellow  at  upper  side,  running  about  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  inside  the  wing  edges.  Upper  section  pointed 
at  tip,  lower,  blunt ;  both  marked  with  a  large  reddish 
brown  “eye.”  Upper  edges  of  wings  are  bordered  with 
whitish  cottony-looking  fur. 

Antennae  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  fern 
like. 

Legs,  six,  jointed,  covered  with  thick,  dark  red  fur. 

Has  a  wing  spread  of  about  five  inches.  a.  f.  a. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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8  and  Shrubbery  Will  Improve  This  Place.  Fig.  375 


HE  beautiful  insect  which  A.  F.  A.  describes  is 
one  of  our  largest  moths,  knows  as  the  Cecropia 
moth.  Because  of  its  regal  size  and  magnificent 
colors  the  moth  was  deemed  worthy  to  bear  the  name 
of  that  first  king,  Cecrops,  of  the  old  Greek  state  of 
Attica.  The  moth  has  a  wing  expanse  of  from  5  to 
0y2  in.,  while  the  caterpillar  which  develops  from 
the  egg  laid  by  the  moth  becomes  from  three  to 
four  inches  long  and  as  thick  as  one’s  thumb.  It  is 
of  a  beautiful  dull  bluish  green  color  with  rows  of 
coral-red,  yellow  and  blue  tubercles  along  its  back 
and  sides.  The  caterpillar  lives  on  many  different 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  when  grown  spins  a  thick 
brown  silken  cocoon  three  or  four  inches  long  in 
which  it  sleeps  through  the  Winter. 

Because  of  the  great  size  of  these  caterpillars  and 
the  enormous  amount  of  silk  they  spin  in  making 
their  cocoons,  experimenters  have  tried  to  exploit 
them  for  the  purpose  of  producing  silk  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  Other  large  related  moths  of  the 
same  family  with  caterpillars  which  spin  large  quan- 


More  Pollination  Experience 

ON  PAGE  786  there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Hubbard 
on  "The  Orchard  Pollination  Problem,”  that 
was  especially  interesting,  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  readers  would  be  interested  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  McIntosh  and  other  varieties  here  in 
Michigan. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  the  fruit  business  for 
about  20  years  in  Michigan  and  Oregon,  and  during 
this  time  have  made  some  rather  interesting  obser¬ 
vations  which  may  conflict  with  some  theories  now 
being  advanced  as  to  bee  culture.  Year  before  last 
our  McIntosh  trees  were  white  with  bloom.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  Delicious  in  a  near-by  block. 
V  e  had  an  unusual  amount  of  cold  rain  during  the 
blooming  period ;  in  fact  only  a  day  of  sunshine  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  time  and  this  day  was  too  cold  for 
bees  to  work  had  there  been  any.  The  McIntosh  and 
Delicious  (as  well  as  some  other  varieties)  were 
almost  a  complete  failure. 

The  past  year  we  had  right  weather,  but  very  cold 
days  and  nights,  and  although  the  McIntosh  set 
after  getting  about  the  size  of  a  small  marble,  a 
large  amount  of  them  fell  off.  Nitrate  of  soda 
was  used  around  the  trees,  as  was  the  case  the 
year  before.  There  were  practically  no  bees  in  the 
orchard.  At  harvest  time  some  of  the  McIntosh 
trees  were  loaded  and  dozens  of  them 
practically  bare,  yet  they  stood  side  by 
side  in  the  same  block.  Our  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  peculiar  situation  is  that 
the  trees  that  bloomed  the  heaviest 
were  the  ones  without  any  fruit  and 
that  the  lighter  blooming  ones  were 
not  weakened  by  an  excess  of  bloom, 
and  were  more  hardy  and  in  a  better 
condition  to  withstand  the  cold  nights 
which  followed,  but  that  fertilization 
of  these  particular  trees  played  but  a 
small  part  in  the  final  results.  The 
Delicious  not  being  so  far  advanced 
during  the  colder  days  and  nights  set  a 
nice  crop  and  were  fine  at  harvest. 

Our  own  experience  coupled  with  our 
observation  of  other  fruit  growers’  ex¬ 
periments,  have  fully  convinced  us  that 
weather  conditions  have  more  to  do 
with  a  good  set  of  apples  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  In  fact  here  in  Michigan 
the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  been 
the  deciding  factor,  and  we  are  watch¬ 
ing  this  year's  outcome  with  interest. 
There  were  very  few  bees  in  our  or¬ 
chards  this  year,  and  we  had  nearly 
10  days  of  light  frosts  and  heavy  frost 
nearly  up  to  the  day  the  McIntosh  and  Delicious 
were  in  full  bloom.  The  temperature  dropped  as 
low  as  26  degrees  and  we  are  wondering  if  the  last 
couple  of  years  are  about  to  repeat.  Bees  are  by 
no  means  any  real  certainty  of  an  apple  crop;  in 
fact  we  feel  their  part  is  being  somewhat  over¬ 
stressed,  although  they  no  doubt  help. 

Last  year  one  of  our  neighbors  living  about  a  mile 
away  brought  in  bees  from  a  distance  for  his  Mc¬ 
Intosh  trees,  and,  although  our  crop,  due  to  weather 
conditions,  was  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  what 
it  should  have  been,  we  had  10  times  the  amount 
this  man  had,  for  his  were  practically  a  complete 
failure.  McIntosh  time  after  time  has  shown  it 
cannot  stand  rainy,  wet  seasons  or  prolonged  cold 
spells  during  the  blooming  period. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  give  a  good  example  in  Oceana 
County.  One  of  the  largest  fruit  growers  in  the 


Simple  hut  Effective  Planting  Adds  Much  to  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  House.  Fig.  378 
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Salesmen  Wanted 

For  established  territory  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Salesman 
should  be  between  ages  of  30  and 
60  and  must  have  car  in  which  to 
work  territory.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  man  who  has  been  success¬ 
ful  as  salesman  or  in  his  own 
business.  This  is  a  good  position 
which  will  pay  you  well.  Write 
The  Globe  Refining  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  at  once,  giving  record  of  your 
employment  or  business  during  the 
past  five  years. 


SAVE  MONEY 

TYPEWRITERS 

FOR  HOME 
OR  OFFICE 

Late  model  Standard  Type¬ 
writers,  Hoyalg,  Remingtons, 
Underwoods  or  Smiths,  re¬ 
built  and  guaranteed..  $55 
Absolutely  new  Portables, 

same  makes . $55 

Special  machines  for  any 
purpose.  Write  your  needs . 

STANDARD  TYPEWRITER  SERVICE 
305  Canal  Street,  New  York 


FARM  RELIEF 


Here’s  relief  that’s  practi¬ 
cal.  No  waiting  for  Con¬ 
gress.  It’s  here.  Lowest 
prices  ever  offered  on  brand  new  all-steel  fully  equipped, 
fully  guaranteed  threshers.  All  sizes.  Prices  lower  than 
usually  asked  for  used  rigs.  Terras  to  responsible 
parties.  No  interest  it  paid  when  due.  The  largest  ex¬ 
clusive  manufacturer  of  these  two  machines  in  the 
world  has  reduced  its  selling  expense  sufficiently  to 
make  these  staggering  price  cuts  available  to  the  farmer. 
Same  big  cut  on  tractor  mounted  corn  picker-buskers. 
Same  terms.  Free  catalogs.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 

BELLE  CITY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Racine,  Wisconsin  Quality  Products  Since  1882. 


P„,  1  7  pounds  Percales,  Ginghams,  SI, 00. 

raiCnWOrK  Corduroy,  Remnants,  3  pounds,  St. 00. 
Nile  Green  only.  3  pounds  Silks,  $t  .00.  Pay  postman, 
plus  postage.  Silks,  large  package,  25c  postpaid. 

NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  95  B.  St.,  So.  Boston,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


WINDLASS  75*  EXTRA 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 35c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y 


Hardy 
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Old-Fashioned 

FLOWER 


PLANTS? 


That  Live  Out  Doors  During  Winter — 235  Varieties  ^ 

Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Colum¬ 
bines,  Phloxes,  Primroses,  Bluebells,  Hollyhocks, 
Poppies,  Lilies,  etc.  Will  bloom  this  summer  and 
every  summer  for  many  years.  Also  Pansies,  As¬ 
ters,  Salvias,  Zinnias.  Petunias,  Snapdragons, 
Boses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus,  Vege¬ 
table  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N. 


VARIETIES— GEORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  SB.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAM1ER,  Macadon,  N.Y. 
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LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI  .25— none  alike.  Catalog. 
10  Dahlias,  SI. 26.  «.  SHERMAN,  Chitapec  Fills, Msu. 


BOXWOOd  'S  profitabIe-  to.raise  aswell  as  ornamental, 


ed. 


Well  rooted  plants,  SI. 311  dozen,  deliver- 

MAX  NCRSElfV,  Mineral,  Virginia. 


m  ja  aiv  A  POSTPAID — All  varieties:  Beet,  Caull- 

I _  ax  |T|  I  flower,  Mancie,  Lettuce:  3  doz.,  25c: 

■  ■  W  100.  SOc:  1000  ,  53.00;  BOOO,  $10.00. 

Cabbage:  3  doz..  25c;  8  doz.,  40c;  400,  Sl.OO;  1000,  $2.00. 
Sweet  Potato,  Aster:  3  doz..  25c;  100.  65c.  Celery  Tomato. 
Pepper,  Zinnia:  3  doz.,  40c;  100  .  85c;  1000,  $6.75.  Era 
Plant,  Coleus ,  Coreopals,  English  and  Shasta  Dasiea.  Pansy, 
Dlanthus,  Snapdraaon.  Salvia,  Verbenia:  doz.,  40c;  S  doz., 
$1.00;  100,  $2.00.  ROHRER'S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa, 


ni  *  IMTO  Sent  bv  E*Pr«ss  or  Parcel  Post  6000 
T  Lilfll  I  iJ  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B.  or  M(,r" 


100 

600 

1000 

PerM 

Cabbage . 

5  .35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

Cauliflower . 

.65 

200 

3.50 

300 

Tomato. . 

.75 

2.00 

340 

3  10 

Pepper  and  B.  Sprout.. 

.85 

2.25 

3-75 

3.50 

Sweet  Potato . 

.60 

1.85 

300 

290 

Beet  and  Lettuce . 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

2.25 

Catalog  free. 

C.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

Millions  northern  grown  cabbage  and  cauliflower 

PLANTS— best  strains.  Danish  seed,  chemically 
treated.  Good  delivery  or  money  refunded,  Golden 
Acre,  Copenhagen,  Surehead,  Succession,  Enkhuizen, 
Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Jersey.  Postpaid:  200— 6Se. 
600— $1  26,  1,000— $2.25  Collect:  5,000— $7.60.  Snowball 
Cauliflower:  50— 40c,  200—51.00,  500—52.26,  1,000— 5*. 76. 
Port  Melllnger  Dept.  It.  North  Lima,  Ohio 


Millions  V  egetable  Plants  Copen hagen, 

Wakefield.  Danish  Railhead,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch:  300 — 
*1,  600—51 .25,  1000—52.26  postpaid.  Express  SI  .60— 
1000.  Tomato  Plant*— Baltimore,  Matchless  Stone  same 
price.  Sweet  Petate  and  Pepper :  600 — $2,  1000 — 

53.50.  Canners  and  dealers  get  our  wholesale  price 
on  Tomato  Plants.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Vegetable  Plants,  Millions  of  Them 

We  spray  for  quality,  grown  on  new  soil,  insuring  bet¬ 
ter  crop  yield.  Cabbage,  Tomato— dozen  leading  varie¬ 
ties:  300—51.00,  600—51.26,  1000—52.25  paid.  Express 
51.26—1000.  Pepper.  Sweet  Potato:  200 — 51.00,500 — 5l.<5, 
1000—53.26  paid.  Thousands  satisfied  customers,  means 
satisfaction.  J.  T.  CO  L  NCI  1. 1,  k  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— CABBAGE:  Wakefields,  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  etc.,  Beets,  Lettuce, 
Tomato  Plants:  300— J5e,  500—51.10,  1000—51.76  prepaid. 
10,000— 510.00  expressed.  Pepper,  Sweet  Potatoes:  5 3  50— 
1000.  Good  delivery  guaranteed.  R.  R.  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  Vn 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— Special  arrangements  for  late 
rush  orders.  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ball- 
head,  prepaid :  200— 65c,  500— si.26,1000—  $2.25.  Express: 
6000—57.50.  Critically  assorted.  Moss  packed.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  W.  J.  MYERS,  R.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 
pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 


SEED  BC  CKW  HE  AT— 81.40  a  Bushel 

ED.  GRANGER,  Route  8,  Ithaca,  New  York 


TBMATB  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Guaranteed  to  please 
51.00  per  1000.  R.  J.  COUNCILL  Franklin.  Yirgmii 


county  brought  in  several  hundred 
swarms  of  bees  which  he  put  in  his  large 
cherry  orchard  and  20-acre,  16-year-old 
McIntosh  orchard.  Our  local  paper  con¬ 
tained  news  of  this  experiment  which  we 
closely  watched.  A  few  days  after  the 
blooming  period  this  paper  told  what  a 
huge  crop  of  McIntosh  this  man  had.  Our 
McIntosh  were  dropping  badly,  so  we  de¬ 
termined  on  driving  to  Oceana  County 
and  looking  this  orchard  over.  We  found 
that  the  drop  in  a  few  days  had  taken 
practically  the  entire  crop  and  that  the 
trees  were  in  the  most  part  bare.  The 
cherries  across  the  street  set  well,  but 
the  experiment  certainly  proved  that  as 
far  as  the  apples  were  concerned  it  had 
not  been  successful. 

We  believe  that  given  good  weather  at 
blooming  time  the  average  orchard  which 
has  been  given  good  care  will  set  a  crop 
— bees  or  no  bees.  This  at  least  lias  been 
our  experience,  as  we  find  we  always  have 
to  thin  heavily  in  such  years. 

WILBUR  M.  PAUL. 

Muskegon  Co.,  Mich. 

Raspberries  in  the  Home 
Garden 

Red  or  pink  raspberries  for  home  use 
give  best  results  when  grown  in  hills  and 
tied  to  stakes.  When  grown  in  this  way 
they  can  be  easily  kept  within  bounds 
and  the  grass  and  weeds  under  control. 
I  have  the  rows  at  least  four  feet  apart 
(4%  would  be  better)  and  set  two  plants 
in  a  hill  4%  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The 
principal  object  in  setting  two  plants 
rather  than  one  is  to  secure  a  good 
growth  of  canes  and  a  larger  yield  of 
fruit  the  second  year. 

Black  raspberries  can  be  grown  the 
same  way.  1  have  some  in  my  garden 
that  were  wild,  which  we  secured  from 
the  woods.  By  giving  them  good  care  and 
attention,  as  you  would  any  cultivated 
crop,  the  berries  are  larger  than  from 
those  bushes  found  in  the  woods.  Fer¬ 
tilization  and  cultivation  will  tell  the  tale 
6n  any  crop  or  fruit.  Wild  strawberries 
ivill  produce  larger  berries  when  properly 
set  and  cultivated. 

Stakes  from  1  y2  to  2  inches  in  diameter 
and  from  5  to  6  feet  long  are  placed  in 
the  center  of  each  hill  early  in  the  Spring 
and  the  canes  are  tied  to  these  with  a 
heavy  or  strong  cord  near  the  top.  The 
ends  of  the  canes  may  be  shortened  a  bit 
or  cut  off  just  above  the  top  of  the  stake. 
Four  or  five  good  strong  canes  are  enough 
for  each  hill.  You  will  secure  a  larger 
yield  of  berries,  larger  and  better  quality 
berries,  and  avoid  having  dirty  and  gritty 
berries  by  proper  staking.  The  plants 
require  frequent  cultivation  from  early 
Spring  until  the  berries  are  harvested. 
Some  cultivation  should  also  be  given  up 
to  frost  to  keep  the  ground  mellow  and  to 
keep  down  weeds  and  grass. 

After  the  bearing  season  is  over  the  old 
canes  should  be  cut  off  and  removed.  In 
a  commercial  plantation  there  is  seldom 
time  to  do  this  work  before  Winter  or 
very  early  Spring.  Removing  the  old 
canes  will  give  the  new  growth  a  better 
chance  to  develop.  If  your  bushes  were 
planted  in  rows  and  not  staked  at  first, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  do  this  now,  though 
the  same  result  may  be  achieved  by  set¬ 
ting  a  few  posts  and  stretching  two  wires 
along  the  row.  In  this  way  the  canes 
can  be  trained  between  them. 

Black  raspberries  and  blackberries  are 
commonly  grown  on  a  wire  trellis,  al¬ 
though  stakes  can  be  used.  The  black 
raspberry  propagates  from  the  tip  of  the 
current  season’s  growth.  Along  during 
the  Summer  the  canes  bend  over  to  the 
ground  and  the  tip  takes  root  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  plant.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  cover  them  with  a  little  earth.  Red  or 
pink  raspberries  propagate  from  suckers. 

Virginia.  W.  H.  H. 


Callas  and  Easter  Lilies 

Lilies  are  very  easily  raised,  and  as 
I  have  had  a  fair  measure  of  success 
raising  them  in  the  house,  some  others 
may  be  interested  in  my  methods.  I  was 
fortunate  in  inheriting  a  real  ealla  jar 
with  an  outside  jar  about  half  way  up, 
which  I  fill  with  boiling  water  about 
twice  a  week  in  cold  weather,  but  have 
been-  just  as  successful  with  an  ordinary 
plant  jar  set  in  a  gray  butter  jar  of  a 
larger  size,  in  which  I  poured  the  boiling 
water,  as  callas  like  a  lot  of  moisture 
and  heat,  though  they  will  stand  quite  a 
freeze.  I  repot  my  callas  in  August,  put¬ 
ting  into  the  inside  jar  a  few  pieces  of 
bones  for  drainage,  instead  of  pebbles, 
and  filling  the  jar  about  half  full  of  well- 
rotted  cow  manure,  then  finish  filling  with 
ordinary  garden  soil.  Place  the  tops  of 
the  bulbs  nearly  level  with  the  surface. 
Set  in  a  sunny  window.  My  jar  is  nearly 
a  foot  in  diameter  and  I  put  in  six  large 
bulbs  and  have  had  six  blossoms  at  a 
time.  The  bulbs  multiply  rapidly.  In  the 
Spring  I  set  the  bulbs  in  the  garden  until 
I  repot  them  in  August. 

Easter  lilies  should  be  placed  in  a  jar 
in  which  the  soil  has  been  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  for  callas,  but  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  outside  jar  or  the  hot  water. 
They  should  be  set  as  soon  as  planted  in 
a  cool,  dark  place  in  the  cellar  until  the 
roots  are  formed,  which  will  be  in  eight 
or  10  weeks,  and  the  stalks  will  be  an 
inch  or  two  high.  Then  set  in  a  sunny 
window  and  water  freely.  They  should 
bloom  in  about  three  months.  By  leaving 
them  in  the  cellar  longer  one  can  retard 
the  time  of  blooming  if  one  wishes  them 
for  a  particular  time.  I  have  one  that 
had  five  blossoms,  one  of  which  I  meas¬ 


ured,  and  it  was  nearly  six  inches  across, 
surely  well  worth  the  care  I  had  given  it. 
The  Easter  lily  bulb  will  be  set  in  the 
ground  through  the  Summer  months  and 
be  repotted  about  September  1. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  g.  h.  f. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  “ealla  jar”  is  new  to  us, 
and  if  the  root  is  in  a  pot  with  drainage 
hole  at  the  bottom  we  think  there  would 
be  some  risk  in  using  the  boiling  water. 
However,  apparently  Mrs.  G.  H.  F.  has  it 
in  an  inner  jar,  rather  than  a  flower  pot. 


Sowing  Alfalfa  in  New  York 

A.  F.  Gustafson  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  says  that 
some  farmers  succeed  with  Alfalfa  seeded 
in  grain  on  limestone  soils,  but  even  in 
the  limestone  region  many  successful  Al¬ 
falfa  growers  seed  it  in  midsummer  with¬ 
out  a  nurse  crop. 

A  firm  but  not  too  compact  seed-bed 
with  a  mellow  surface  gives  Alfalfa  the 
best  chance.  On  sandy  loams  and  loamy 
sands,  to  roll  after  planting,  preferably, 
with  a  corrugated  roller,  spells  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  success  and  failure.  Such 
soils,  if  not  rolled,  dry  out  so  much  that 
the  seed  fails  to  germinate  at  all,  or  the 
young  plant  dies  from  lack  of  moisture 
for  its  roots  after  growth  begins.  On 
loams  and  the  heavier  sandy  loams,  roll 
after  seeding  Alfalfa  except,  perhaps,  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  heavy  rainfall.  On  heavy 
soils,  to  roll  after  seeding  is  desirable 
during  dry  periods  but  is  unwise  during 
wet  seasons.  If  a  crust  forms  over  the 
soil  surface  the  young  Alfalfa,  seedlings 
may  be  unable  to  break  through  and  so 
perish  under  the  surface. 

Fall-plowed  land,  is  best  for  Alfalfa; 
the  plowed  soil  is  firm  and  compact. 
Sometimes  eai’ly  Spring-plowed  land  will 
be  firmed  sufficiently  by  rains,  the  natu¬ 
ral  settling,  and  the  cultivation  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  down  the  weeds  until  seed¬ 
ing  time.  Late  Spring-plowed  land  is  too 
loose  for  success  with  Alfalfa  unless  a 
great  deal  of  time  is  spent  compacting  the 
lower  part  of  the  plowed  land. 


Spraying  for  Celery  Blight 

Celery  blights  can  be  controlled  by  ap¬ 
plication  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  advises 
Dr.  W.  H.  Martin,  plant  pathologist  for 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  He  points  out  that  either  early 
or  late  blight  is  usually  present  in  eel- 
ry  and  that  severe  and  unnecessary  losses 
will  follow  unless  preventive  measures 
are  taken.  As  the  first  step  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  blight,  Dr.  Martin  recommends  the 
application  of  a  fungicide  shortly  after 
the  plants  appear  above  ground  in  the 
seed  bed.  A  copper-lime  dusting,  or 
spraying  with  a  3-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture, 
will  prevent  infection  in  the  seedbed  and 
make  field  control  easier. 

“After  the  plants  have  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  field,”  Dr.  Martin  advises, 
“they  should  he  sprayed  weekly  or  at  10- 
day  intervals  with  a  5-5-50  Bordeaux 
mixture.  One  or  two  nozzles  per  row 
will  be  satisfactory  in  the  early  season, 
but  as  the  plants  grow  larger  three  noz¬ 
zles  will  be  needed  to  insure  a  thorough 
coating  of  both  upper  and  lower  leaf  sur¬ 
faces.  A  pressure  of  from  175  to  200  lbs. 
will  be  ample  if  the  nozzles  are  properly 
adjusted.  Under  these  conditions,  from 
150  to  200  gallons  of  spray  material  will 
he  required  to  cover  an  acre  of  large 
plants.  Spraying  should  be  continued  un¬ 
til  about  three  weeks  before  harvest.” 


Another  Greenhouse 
Problem 

I  am  going  to  erect  a  small  green¬ 
house  (portable,  7x9  ft.),  primarily  for 
the  propagation  of  Dahlias  which  as  you 
know  tvould  begin  about  the  latter  part 
of  February.  Being  portable  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  use  a  small  steam 
plant.  Would  you  advise  me  as  to  how 
I  could  best  heat  this  house  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  65  degrees? 

Do  you  know  if  there  are  electric  heat¬ 
ers  today,  other  than  the  very  small  ones, 
which  would  be  suitable  for  this  work? 

Also  should  I  wish  to  run  this  house 
all  Winter,  what  would  you  suggest  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  line  of  flowers  that  could  be 
thrown  out  about  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  How  about  sweet  peas?  c.  F.  H. 

New  Jersey. 


How  Gas  Plays  Havoc  in  the 
Greenhouse 

The  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for 
Plant  Research  observes  that  illuminat¬ 
ing  gas  has  no  place  in  a  greenhouse.  It 
is  death  to  plants  in  much  smaller 
amounts  than  the  human  nose  can  detect. 
But  even  though  we  know  this,  it  does 
not  mean  safety,  for  gas  mains  even  as 
far  as  2,000  feet  away  have  been  known 
to  leak,  and  the  gas  to  spread  under  a 
frozen  crust  of  earth,  and  seep  into  a 
greenhouse.  Recent  damages  from  this 
source  have  varied  from  $10  to  $150,000. 
Obviously  any  greenhouse  man  should 
locate  as  far  from  gas  mains  as  possible ! 

The  time  to  be  on  guard  against  this 
danger  is  after  frost  in  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  when  the  gas  cannot  escape  upward, 
and  so  runs  along  underground ;  also  at 
this  time  the  ventilators  are  closed  and 
so  the  danger  is  increased.  No  chemical 
test  can  detect  the  small  amounts  fatal 
to  the  flowers,  and  even  the  canary  who 
has  been  sacrificed  as  an  advance  guard 
against  gas  in  conservatories  will  not  be 
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prostrated  until  the  gas  is  25  to  9Ao 
times  the  lowest  strength  that  will 
the  most  sensitive  plants.  Carnations  Cm 
go  to  sleep  with  only  one  part  of  in,,' 
nating  gas  to  50.000  or  80.000  of 
Easter  lilies  are  stunted,  Ageratmns  and 
Acacias  and  roses  shed  their  leaves  a 
show  the  leaves  turned  backward  ’  °r 

It  has  been  found  by  Dr.  William 
Crocker,  director  of  the  Boyce  Thomason 
Institute,  that  a  vigorous  young  tomato 
plant,  grown  in  the  warmer  greenhouses 
will  immediately  give  warning  of  a  iras 
leakage,  as  it  will  turn  back  its  leaves 
with  as  little  as  one  part  of  tn 
200,000  parts  of  air,  and  the  more  vigor 
ous  the  plant  the  quicker  it  will  react 
and  give  the  warning.  The  castor  bean 
plant  is  still  more  sensitive  than  the 
tomato,  responding  to  one  part  in  400  000 
but  the  tomato  would  prevent  injury  to 
all  ordinarily  commercial  plants. 

Obviously  it  would  be  wise  to  keep  a 
corps  of  these  gas  detectives  on  hand  in 
the  Fall  and  Winter  and  turn  them  loose 
in  the  greenhouse  if  such  unexplained  in¬ 
jury  to  the  plants  or  cheek  in  growth 
appears. 

The  home  folks  may  take  warning  too 
The  drooping  of  cut  flowers  and  the  un¬ 
explained  failure  of  the  tenderly  cared-for 
window  box  may  be  due  to  gas  in  the  air 
though  you  cannot  smell  it.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  note  that  the  ethylene  in 
the  gas  which  causes  this  injury  does  it 
by  overstimulating  the  plant,  so  that  too 
much  growth  at  the  leaf  and  bud  junc¬ 
ture  takes  place  and  they  fall.  This  same 
effect  of  ethylene  and  its  derivatives  is 
used  to  advantage  when  applied  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  the  right  strength  to 
hasten  the  growth  of  potatoes,  to  color 
oranges,  and  to  bring  lilacs  and  other 
similar  plants  into  quicker  blooming. 


Rose  Bugs  and  Poultry 

Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  to 
do  in  case  of  poison  in  poultry  caused 
from  eating  rose  bugs  and  other  poison¬ 
ous  insects?  w.  t. 

Maryland. 

We  know  of  no  treatment  other  than 
prevention  in  this  case.  Where  these 
rose  chafers  are  very  plentiful  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  keep  young  chickens  and  ducks 
from  rose  bushes,  grapevines  and  daisy 
fields,  which  are  special  harbors  of  the 
pest. 


Laura  :  “Why  do  Eileen’s  people  ob¬ 
ject  to  her  future  husband?”  Vera: 
“Well,  there  are  seven  in  the  family  and 
he’s  only  got  a  two-seater.” — The  Auto 
Car. 


The  more  you  observe  husbands,  the 
more  you  wonder  why  some  ladies  feel 
sensitive  about  not  having  one. — Publish¬ 
ers  Syndicate. 
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Know  a  Weed  Seed  Each 
Week 

QUACK  GRASS— 12 
Quack,  coucli  or  quitch  grass  deserves 
front  rank  among  our  worst  weeds.  Once 
introduced  through  the  medium  of  impure 
.eed  wheat,  rye,  clover,  Alfalfa,  oats,  bar- 
lev  or  other  grasses,  it  soon  spreads  on 
cultivated  land  by  means  of  root  pieces 
dragged  by  implements,  since  a  section  of 
the  scaly,' creeping  root  but  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length  is  capable  of  starting  a 


A  spikelet  of  quack  grass  surrounded 
by  seeds.  Note  the  tiny  hairs  on  the 
edge  of  each  seed.  Enlarged. 

new  patch  that  soon  enlarges  to  alarming 
proportions.  When  thoroughly  infested, 
a  field  is  of  little  value  except  for  graz¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Quack  grass  is  a  harmless  looking  spe¬ 
cies  with  heads  that  somewhat  resemble 
slender  heads  of  wheat,  to  which  the  plant 
is  closely  related.  Near  the  tip  of  each 
leaf  may  be  found  a  constriction  as 
though  the  blade  was  pinched  with  the 
finger  nails.  At  the  base  of  each  young 
leaf  a  pair  of  tiny  horns  encircle  the 
Ftem. 

Quack  grass  seeds  resemble  starved 
grains  of  wheat,  although  rarely  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  numbers.  They  are  usual¬ 
ly  found  with  the  chaff  attached  or  en¬ 
tire  spikelets,  a  single  one  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  center  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration,  may  infest  seed  grains. 
The  short  awns  or  beards  frequently  ad¬ 
here  to  the  chaff.  The  seeds  shell  out  of 
the  chaff  with  difficulty. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 


Planting  the  Window  Boxes 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  or  usually 
earlier,  the  rose  geranium  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  cluster  of  pink  blossoms  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  street  cars  and  autos,  making  its 
way  to  the  window  boxes.  The  window 
boxes  for  the  most  part  are  associated 
with  villages  and  towns,  making  many  a 
little  home  attractive  and  inviting,  but 
even  on  Fifth  Avenue,  one  may  spot  the 
bright  refreshing  green  of  an  overhang¬ 
ing  vine  and  the  red  or  pink  of  a  geran¬ 
ium  blossom,  or  some  hardy  plant  which 
can  stand  the  broiling  rays  of  the  sun. 
So  much  is  the  window  box  appreciated 
in  the  city  that  some  seed  houses  are  not 
only  selling  their  seeds,  but  also  boxes 
fully  equipped  with  soil  and  plants  ready 
to  be  fastened  in  the  desired  places. 

From  farm  homes,  already  attractive 
with  their  lawn,  big  trees,  gardens  and 
surrounding  fields,  may  be  seen  the  gay 
little  overhanging  gardens  at  windows, 
or  on  porches,  as  well  as  the  hollyhocks 
that  show  above  the  window  ledge,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  most  beautiful  window  garden 
for  the  one  inside  looking  out. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  “luck”  with 
these  miniature  flower  plots.  An  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  knowledge  of  plants  and 
plant  soil,  and  a  love  for  flowers  that 
will  make  daily,  systematic  care  possible, 
are  necessary  for  success. 

Since  the  boxes  are  small,  they  must 
be  watered  daily.  One  day  of  neglect 
may  mar  the  beauty  of  the  plants  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Summer,  especially 
after  they  fill  out  and  begin  to  bloom. 
Withered  leaves  and  blossoms  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  to  have  the  box  looking  fresh  and 
beautiful,  and  also  to  keep  the  plants  in 
luxurious  bloom. 

The  soil  must  be  kept  loosened  and  in 
July  more  fertilizer  should  be  added. 
Liquid  manure  is  often  used,  but  this  is 
likely  to  induce  too  rapid  growth.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  better  to  add  bonemeal 
”r  sheep  manure.  It  is  better  to  stain  the 
boxes  than  to  paint  them  with  oil  paint, 
tor  that  is  injurious  to  the  plant ;  at 
least  do  not  p»aint  them  after  the  plants 
are  in  the  box.  For  drainage,  holes  about 
one  inch  in  diameter  and  about  six  inches 
apart  should  be  bored  in  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  _  To  prevent  the  box  from  rot- 
png,  the  inside  can  be  charred  by  saturat¬ 
ing  it  with  kerosene  oil  and  then  burn¬ 
ing  it  out.  When  the  box  has  become 
horoughly  charred,  smother  the  flames 
»y  putting  dirt  in  the  box.  However,  if 
m  wood  used  is  cypress,  this  is  not  nec¬ 
essary. 

Prevent  the  soil  from  going  out 
u'°ugh  the  holes,  cover  them  with  brok- 
,  bl*s  ^  flower  pots,  the  concave  side 

wn.  Over  this  place  a  layer  of  moss, 
v/,f.W  straw  manure.  This  will  pre- 
from  working  down  and 
Pf.,r^iing  drainage  spaces.  For  soil, 
mnv;  r  arJ?  ln°l(k  loam  and  sand 

mae  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


Pulverized  sheep  manure  and  lime  im¬ 
prove  the  mixture.  The  soil  will  then  be 
porous  and  will  be  less  likely  to  shrink 
from  the  sides  and  crack,  as  the  seasou 
advances.  Soggy,  sour  soil  means  failure. 

The  color  of  the  box  should  harmonize 
with  that  of  the  surroundings  and  with 
the  colors  of  the  flowers  which  it  will 
hold.  Boxes  are  usually  white  or  green, 
especially  on  white  houses.  However, 
there  is  no  reason  why  other  colors  should 
not  be  used,  provided  there  is  harmony. 
A  soft  gray  is  a  neutral  color  with  which 
all  colors  will  harmonize.  In  Maine,  one 
sees  different  blues  in  connection  with 
the  lovely  white  houses.  A  cobalt  blue 
box  with  orange  and  white  flowers,  or 
with  different  shades  of  blue,  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  and  attractive,  where  there  is  a 
subdued  light  which  will  mellow  or  soft¬ 
en  the  colors.  The  boxes  are  more  or 
less  covered  with  vines,  of  which  the 
Vinca  is  good.  Its  foliage  is  green  or 
variegated.  It  grows  rapidly  and  will 
grow  in  shady  places.  The  German  ivy 
is  also  a  beautiful  trailing  vine  and  will 
grow  in  the  shade.  English  ivy,  with  its 
broad,  thick,  dark  glossy  green  leaves,  is 
known  by  everyone,  and  is  beautiful  in 
window  boxes.  It  develops  better  in 
sheltered,  shady  places.  It  grows  much 
more  slowly  than  the  Germany  ivy  and 
it  is  more  expensive.  Morning-glories  are 
beautiful  as  vines  from  the  boxes,  but 
they  demand  a  good  warm,  sunny  season 
to  grow  successfully.  Last  year  was  a 
poor  season  and  this  Spring  does  not 
promise  an  especially  warm  and  sunny 
Summer.  There  is  the  large  blue  morn¬ 
ing-glory,  which  is  very  beautiful,  "also 
the  Japanese  morning-glory. 

In  the  box,  the  plants  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  harmony  of  color  and  for 
height,  the  taller  ones  at  the  back.  Plants 
should  not  be  too  close  together.  There 
should  be  the  effect  of  mass,  but  there 
should  also  be  the  idea  of  air  space.  The 
appearance  of  a  “crowd”  of  anything  is 
not  restful. 

There  are  gorgeous  colored  flowers  to 
be  had,  if  one  is  planning  for  a  full  box. 
The  dwarf  Zinnias,  or  Lilliputs,  and  the 
French  marigolds  are  wonderful  in  col¬ 
oring.  The  snapdragons  or  Antirrhinums 
are  so  beautiful  for  window  boxes  but 
they  bloom  in  June,  must  be  cut  down, 
and  then  they  bloom  again  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn. 

The  most  satisfactory  plants  for  win¬ 
dow  boxes  are  those  which  will  bloom 
the  entire  season.  There  are  the  Be¬ 
gonias,  Petunias,  Drummond  Phlox,  Ver¬ 
benas,  Sweet  Alyssum  and  the  Ageratum. 
Bedding  Begonias,  while  they  prefer  the 
sun,  will  do  well  in  the  shade.  They  will 
bloom  from  early  Spring  until  late  Fall. 
Their  foliage  is  lovely  and  the  flower  is 
delicate  in  texture  as  a  flower  can  be. 
They  range  from  silvery  pink  to  deep 
scarlet.  The  most  popular  seems  to  be 
the  pink  Bedding  Vernon.  They  must  be 
kept  well  watered  and  the  drainage  must 
be  good.  [In  a  shaded  place,  the  gorg¬ 
eous  tuberous  Begonias,  white,  yellow, 
pink,  scarlet  and  crimson,  will  often  do 
very  well. — Eds.] 

The  Petunias  can  be  had  in  almost  any 
color.  Window  boxes  of  all  “Balcony 
Blue”  Petunias,  and  a  trailing  vine,  are 
entirely  enchanting,  or  boxes  of  the  white 
ones  against  a  dark  background  with  the 
vine  hanging  from  the  box,  have  a  magic 
beauty.  Combinations  of  “Balcony 
Blue”  Petunias,  white  Verbenas  and 
dwarf  Ageratum  makes  a  beautiful  com¬ 
bination,  which  will  bloom  throughout 
the  Summer  and  will  be  an  exquisite 
study  in  blue  and  white. 

For  a  box  in  which  pink  flowers  pre¬ 
dominate,  the  pink  Phlox  Drummondi 
and  the  “Rosy  Morning”  Petunia  are 
fine.  Dracaena  with  its  long  slender 
palm-like  leaves  is  exquisite  for  foliage. 
Coleus  also  makes  fine  foliage.  The  Ver¬ 
benas  are  to  be  had  in  almost  any  color, 
white,  dark  blue,  pink  to  scarlet,  and,  as 
for  the  Phlox  Drummondi  it  blossoms  in 
almost  any  color.  The  dark  blue  Pe¬ 
tunia  and  white  Verbena  are  very  ef¬ 
fective,  especially  in  a  light  box.  One 
can  follow  one’s  own  love  of  color  com¬ 
bination  and  still  have  plants  that  will 
bloom  all  Summer  long. 

About  the  beautiful  rose  or  the  wonder¬ 
ful  velvety  red  geraniums,  everyone  knows, 
and  they  will  never  cease  to  charm.  They 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.  If  one  is  con¬ 
tent  with  just  foliage  during  the  hot 
months,  and  it  surely  is  cooling  and  de¬ 
lightful  to  the  eye,  one  can  have  the 
gorgeous  orange  combinations  in  the  Fall. 
French  marigolds  will  bloom  after  the 
frost  has  done  away  with  other  flowers. 
Whatever  one  chooses,  if  one  works  for 
harmony,  these  minute  flower  plots  will 
surely  weave  a  magic  spell  of  beauty  and 
hospitality  about  any  home. 

MAUD  DOUGLASS  FEAR. 


For  Insect  Pests 

Last  year  I  took  some  lime,  mixed  in 
a  little  red  and  black  pepper  and  dusted 
my  snaps,  butter  beans,  cucumbers,  cym¬ 
blings,  potatoes  (Irish  and  sweet)  and 
melons  early  in  the  morning,  while  the 
dew  was  on.  The  Mexican  beetle  and 
other  insects  were  playing  havoc,  but 
after  I  used  this  remedy  I  was  not  both¬ 
ered  with  insects  of  any  kind.  It  should 
be  applied  just  as  soon  as  the  different 
plants  are  up  well,  before  the  insects  at¬ 
tack  them.  Of  course,  while  the  plants 
are  young,  the  remedy  should  be  applied 
after  every  big  rain,  as  the  rain  will  wash 
it  off.  w.  h.  H. 

Virginia. 


NO  OTHER  PAINT  PIGMENT  WEARS 
SO  WELL  OR  LASTS  SO  LONG  AS 


Railroads,  world-wide  corporations  have  used  graphite 
paint  for  years  to  keep  down  maintenance  costs.  These 
paints  have  proved  most  enduring  on  all  exposed  wood 
and  metal  surfaces.  Dixon  supplied  them.  And  now 
Dixon  offers  you  the  same  protection. 

The  new  Dixon  Utility  Paints  combine  fine  silica-flake 
graphite  and  oxide  with  pure  linseed  oil.  Try  and  equal 
them  for  durability!  They’re  really  weather-proof  and 
water-proof.  Won’t  crack  or  peel.  Brush  on  more  easily 
than  any  other  paint. 

Dixon’s  Utility  Paint  will  protect  your  barns,  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  for  at  least  two  to  four  years — 
usually  more.  You  can  get  them  at  your  dealer’s  in 
green,  gray,  brown  and  red.  Tell  us  about  your  painting 
proposition  and  we’ll  help  you  save  time  and  money 
on  it.  Mail  the  coupon  below. 


Dl  X  ON  S  UTILITY  PA  I  NT 


Paint  Sales  Division  622 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  color  cards  and  information  about  your 
Utility  Paint. 

My  painting  job  is _  _ _  _ 

My  dealer  is _ _ _ _ _ 


My  name  and  address . 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 


It  lias  stood  the  test  and  it’s  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Peerless. 

It  is  constructed  of  first  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  ns  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  ivhere  you  saw  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


"One  Man "  Weed  Burners 


modern,  sure  way  to  kill  weeds.  Use  kerosene 
irn  them  green— stalks  and  seeds.  Burn  oil 
s,  weeds  and  trash  that  harbor  insects  and  dis- 
i.  Easy,  clean,  quick,  cost  half  of  old  methods 
>ss.  Used  by  suburban  homes,  road  commission- 
parks,  country  clubs,  fruit  growers,  farmers. 
b  4  men's  work.  Has  many  all  year  uses  includ- 
j  implement  and  tractor  repairs.  Free  Booklet. 
r*auck  Mfg.  Co.,  *23  lOthSt.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TRACTORS 

FOR  FARMS,  GARDENS 
AND  LAWNS 

Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

Bready  Cultimotor  Co. 

1799  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


BINDER 

TWINE 


as  low  as  lOe  per  pound 
in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents 
Wanted.  Write  for  circular 
and  sample. 

Til EO.  BURT  A  SONS 
Box  <>5,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmeu-WalkorRide 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
Single  &  Twin  Engine- Belt  J  obs.  Catalog  Free 

WalshTractorCo  •  3373  Talmage  Ave.  S.  E< 
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Beautify  Your  Home  at  Small  Cost 
EVERGREENS 


FOR  $1.10  POSTPAID 

Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to  15 
inches  high.  2  Norway  Spruce,  2 
American  Spruce,  2  Chinese  Arbor- 
vitae. 


These  soon  grow  into  handsome  trees 
worth  many  dollars.  We  ship  dur¬ 
ing  June.  ORDER  AT  ONCE,  A 

COLUMBINE— They  are  much 
used  in  any  har¬ 
dy  border  or 
rockery ;  blue, 
pink,  yellow  and 
other  colors;  10 
plants  for.  .$1.10 

DELPHINIUM— 

(Perennial  Lark¬ 
spur),  Belladon¬ 
na  —  Light  tur¬ 
quoise  blue.  Bel- 
lamosum  —  A 

dark  blue  type  " Field- grown  Stock  From  Our  ISO- Acre  Farm” 

of  the  Belladon¬ 
na,  very  decora¬ 
tive  and  lasts  for 
years;  8  plants 

for  . $1.10 


ORIENTAL 

POPPY 

Brilliant  colors ; 
scarlet,  orange, 
pink;  flowers 
measure  8  inches 
diameter;  t  e  u 
plants 
for  . . 


$1.10 


SPECIAL  OFFER -6  EVERGREENS.  3  to  5-year 

trees,  above  selection,  included  without  extra  charge, 
with  each  order  of  $5.50  and  over.  This  week  only. 


1  Vi  ft.  high.  Each 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 


Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


HARDY 

CARNATIONS 

Large  flowering; 
fragrant;  all  col¬ 
ors;  field  grown; 

forplt?!!.si-10 


leaves  and 

$1.10 


RHODODENDRONS  (Maximum  Rosebay),  Large  plant  with  dark  evergreen 
large  clusters  of  pink  flowers;  2  plants  (one  to  one  and  a  half  feet 

high)  . 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE — The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which  is  .-111 
intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich,  glistening  blue,  which  flashes  and  sparkles  in 
the  sunlight,  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly 
marvelous  tree.  With  culture  directions.  Selected,  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy,  1  to  JQ 


Evergreen  — 
Dept.  65 
Easton.  Pa. 


mW 
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lhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets  Phila.  Produce  Markets 


June  13,  1923. 

June:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent.  201  to 
210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A, 
$1.80,  plus  differentials;  Class  2B,  $2.11;  Class 
3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c  per  .1 
of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added  to  milk  test¬ 
ing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.17;  Class  2, 
$1.95;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy . $0.44  @$0.44% 

Extra,  92  score  .  .43% 

Firsts.  88  to  91  score . 41  @  .43 

Seconds  . 39%  @  .40% 

Lower  grades  . 38  @  .39 

Ladles  . 34  @  .37% 

Packing  stock  . . . 32  @  .33% 

Renovated  . , . 40  @  .41 

Sweet,  fancy . .  .45%@  .40 

Extra  .  .45 

Firsts  . 42%  @  .44% 

Seconds  . 41  @  .42 

Centralized  . 40  @  .42% 

CHEESE 

State,  fresh,  fancy  .  $0.23% 

Wis.,  fresh,  fancy  . $0.23  @  .23% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . $0.41%@$0.42% 

Extra  . 38  @  .40% 

Average  extras  .  .37% 

Extra  firsts  . 35  @  .36 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 34  @  .41 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 38  @  .40 

Gathered,  best  . 33  @  .35 

Common  to  good . 26  @  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.44@$0.50 

Fair  to  good  . 30@  .40 

Broilers  . 30@  .50 

Roosters  . 20@  .25 

Fowls  . 24@  .38 

Ducks  .  . 22 @  .24 

Geese  . 16@  .22 

Turkeys,  dry,  toms  . 25@i  .30 

Hens  . 28@  .33 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45@  .60 

Dark,  doz .  2.50@  3.50 

Culls  .  1.50®  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.30@$0.31 

Chickens  . 30@  .40 

Roosters  . 3  8®  .20 

Ducks  . . . 20 @  .26 

Geese  . 15@  .17 

Tame  rabbits  . 20®  .25 

•  LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00@14.50 

Bulls  .  8.00®  9.25 

Cows  .  7.00@  9.50 

Calves,  best  . 15.50@16.00 

Common  to  good  . 10.00@14.00 

Sheep  .  6.00®  7.00 

Lambs  . 15.00@16.75 

Hogs  .  9.00@11.85 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.22@$0.24 

Good  to  prime  . 16@  .19 

Culls  . 11  @  .13 

Lambs,  Spring,  each  .  6.00@11.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 20.50@24.00 

Bulls  . 15i00@17.00 

Cows  . '.18.00@21.00 

POTATOES 


Maine,  150  lbs . . . 

Sonthern,  new,  bbl . 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 

VEGETABLES 


$1.75  @$2.00 
1.25®  4.00 
1.00@  3.00 


Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . . 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . . 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  S’n.,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

DRIED  BEANS— Jobbing 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Albemarle  . 

McIntosh  . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate  . 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 

AVatermelons,  car  . 

Strawberries,  Del.  and  Md.,  qt. .. 

Jersey,  qt . 

Up-riveT  . 

Long  Island  . 

Dewberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

HONEY 


.  .$1.00@$4.50 
. ..  1.25®  1.50 
. .  .25®  1.00 

..  1.00®  1.85 
..  2.25®  2.75 
..  1.00®  1.75 
.  .  1.00®  3.50 
..  1.25@  2.50 
.  .  12.00@13.00 
. .  .60®  .75 

. ..  1.00®  6.00 
..  2.00®  4.50 
.  .  2.00®  2.75 
..  2.25®  3.00 
.  .  1.00®  2.00 
.  .  2.00®  2.50 
.  -  3.00®  3.50 
.65®  1.00 
. .  .50®  2.00 

.  .  .75®  1.50 

.  .  1.00®  2.50 
,  .  .  1.25®  3.00 
.  .  3.00®  3.50 
Prices 

,  ,$13.00@13.50 
.  .  .10.00@10.50 
. .  .  8.75@  9.00 


.  ,$4.50@$7.00 
..  8.00@10.00 
..  7.00®12.00 
.  .  2.00®  3.25 
.  .  3.50@  5.00 
205.00@675.00 
. .  .06®  .12 
. .  .0S@  .20 

..  ,10@  .25 

.  .  .15®  .28 

..  .12@  .23 

. .  ,25@  .33 

..  .25®  .32 


White,  extracted,  lb . $0.12@$0.12% 


Dark  . 09®  .09% 

Orange  bloom  . . . 12®  .13 

Comb,  24-frame  case  .  4.50®  5.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . 23. 00® 25.00 

No.  3  . 15.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00@24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 21.00@22.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

No.  1  Northern  Spring 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .... 
Oats,  No.  2  white  .... 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


$1.31% 

1.24% 

1.08% 

.56 

.91 

■72% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.53®  .54 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35®  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60®  .65 

Gathered  . 45®  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 45®  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45®  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35®  .40 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 05@  .06 

String  beans,  lb . 15®  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 40®  .45 

Lettuce,  bead  . . 10®  .15 


Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

New  potatoes  were  irregular  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
during  the  past  few  days.  Supplies  were  mod¬ 
erate.  demand  slow'  and  the  market  eased  off 
toward  the  close.  North  Carolina  is  now'  the 
heaviest  new  potato  shipping  State,  and  Cob¬ 
blers  from  the  region  sold  for  $3.25  to  $3.75 
per  barrel.  South  Carolina  is  now  passed  its 
peak,  but  is  still  shipping  some  Spaulding  Rose, 
which  brought  $4  to  $4.25,  and  Cobblers  which 
sold  for  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  barrel.  Norfolk 
shipments  are  increasing  gradually,  and  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  is  also  moving  a 
considerable  quantity.  U.  S.  No.  1  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  brought  $3.25  to  $3.75  a  barrel, 
while  Norfolk  stock  sold  for  mostly  $3.50,  with 
some  ordinary  quality  at  $2.50  to  $3.  With  a 
lighter  forecasted  production  and  earlier  ship¬ 
ments  from  Southern  States  it  is  not  expected 
that  there  will  be  as  much  over-lapping  of  ship¬ 
ments  from  different  sections,  during  June  and 
July  as  there  was  last  season.  The  market  on 
strawberries  wms  generally  firm  during  the  week, 
but  toward  the  close  a  large  part  of  the  offer¬ 
ings  w'ere  of  ordinary  quality  and  the  market 
was  slightly  weaker.  Berries  grow'n  on  light 
soil  showed  the  effects  of  the  recent  dry  spell 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  receipts  was  small 
New  Jersey,  32-qt.  crates,  brought  $4  to  $6.50 
for  fancy  offerings,  while  poorer  stock  sold  for 
$2.25  to  $3.50.  Maryland  and  Delaware  stock 
moved  at  $2.50  to  $5  with  a  few  fancy  higher. 
A  few'  Pennsylvania  berries  were  received  and 
these  sold  for  $4  to  $6  per  crate.  Some  Georgia 
peaches  were  offered  for  sale,  but  the  market 
was  weak,  due  principally  to  the  ordinary  and 
poor  quality  of  the  offerings.  Carmans  in  six- 
basket  carriers  sold  for  $3  to  $3.75,  while  bush¬ 
els  brought  $2  to  $2.50  for  small  sizes.  Dew¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  raspberries  and  huckleber¬ 
ries  were  all  firm.  North  Carolina  dew'berries 
sold  for  $4.50  to  $5  per  32-qt.  crates,  while 
blackberries  from  the  same  region  brought  $4.50 
to  $5.25,  and  huckleberries,  $6.50  to  $9  per  32- 
qt  crate.  New  Jersey  raspberries  brought  15 
to  25c  per  pint.  Asparagus  from  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware  sold  for 
$2.75  to  $4  per  dozen  bunches  for  large  green 
stock,  while  the  smaller  sizes  ranged  from  $1.50 
to  $2.75.  The  market  on  string  beans  was 
steady  for  good  quality  offerings,  and  North 
Carolina  five-peck  hampers  sold  for  $2  to  $2.75 
for  green  flat,  while  wax  brought  the  same. 
Florida  Lima  beans  were  steady  at  $3  to  $4  per 
bushel.  Nearby  beets  were  weaker  at  the  close, 
and  sold  for  4  to  6e  per  bunch,  while  carrots 
held  steady  at  5  to  6c  per  bunch.  Most  of  the 
green  vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  kale,  escarole. 
and  parsley  were  slow.  Lettuce  was  in  liberal 
supply  and  the  market  weak.  Big  Boston  from 
New  Jersey  sold  for  75c  to  $1.25  per  crate, 
while  nearby  Iceberg  brought  75c  to  $1.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Iceberg  was  quoted  at  $3.50  to  $4.50  per 
crate  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  Peas  were 
generally  weak  due  to  the  rather  heavy'  supplies. 
Truck  receipts  of  New  Jersey  bushels  brought 
75c  to  $1  per  bushel,  while  Maryland  stock 
brought  50c  to  $1.  Nearby  radishes  were  dull 
at  75c  to  $1  per  bushel,  while  rhubarb  was 
weaker  at  $1.25  to  $3.50  per  100  bunches.  The 
market  on  onions  was  about  steady  with  Texas 
standard  crates  of  yellows  selling  for  $1.40  to 
$1.50,  and  California  standard  crates  yellows  at 
$1.90  to  $2.  Sweet  potatoes  held  steady,  but 
trading  was  limited.  Best  New  Jersey  y'ellows 
brought  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  bushel.  The  tomato 
market  was  weak,  with  Mississippi  wrapped  4s 
at  $1.15  to  $1.35,  and  South  Carolina  wrapped 
6s  at  $2.50  to  $4.50,  depending  upon  the  quality 
and  condition. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  somewhat  irregular 
duing  the  past  week.  Top  grades  moved  fairly 
well,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  receipts  were 
of  ordinary  quality  and  these  were  slow.  Stor¬ 
age  stocks  continue  to  run  behind  last  season, 
and  this  condition  is  causing  some  speculative 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  trade,  who  would  be 
interested  in  storing  heavier  quantities  if  the 
price  worked  lower  for  storage  packs.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  moved  well  at  32%  to  34c,  while 
fresh  firsts  were  steady  at  30  to  32c.  Fresh  sec¬ 
onds  moved  slowly  at  28  to  30c.  Carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  candled  eggs  were  slightly  higher 
and  sold  for  40  to  42c,  while  fancy  eggs  in  car¬ 
tons  brought  42  to  43c. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  light,  but 
trading  was  limited,  and  only  strictly  fancy 
marks  had  a  satisfactory  movement.  Colored 
fowl  had  a  fair  sale  when  of  fancy  quality  and 
desirable  size,  and  prices  ranged  from  32  to 
33c.  Leghorn  fowl  brought  30  to  31c  for  fancy 
and  26  to  29c  for  ordinary  marks.  Old  roosters 
were  firm.  Plymouth  Rock  broilers  ranged  from 
42  to  44c  for  fancy  2%-lb.  birds,  while  the 
smaller  sizes  brought  34  to  37c.  Ducks  held 
steady  at  25  to  26c-  for  young  offerings  and  old 
stock  brought  20  to  22c.  The  dressed  poultry 
market  was  quiet,  with  limited  receipts  and  a 
slow  demand.  Fowls  brought  34  to  36c,  but 
(lie  market  was  weak  except  for  fancy.  Old 
roosters  were  firm  at  24  to  25c.  Long  Island 
ducks  were  quiet  at  the  close  and  the  market 
was  easy  at  24c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Much  of  the  supply  of  hay  was  made  up  of 
undergrades  and  the  market  ruled  weak.  Good 
quality  Timothy  moved  well  at  steady  figures. 
No.  2  Timothy  brought  $18  to  $19.  while  No.  3 
held  steady  at  $15.50  to  $16.50.  No.  1  Timothy 
clover  mixed  was  quiet  at  $17.50  to  $18.50, 
while  No.  2  sold  for  $15.50  to  $16.50.  Trading 
in  the  straw  market  was  limited  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  quiet  at  former  figures.  Straight  rye 
straw  sold  for  $20  to  $21  per  ton,  while  wheat 
straw  yvas  quoted  at  $14  to  $15.50,  and  oat  straw 
was  unchanged  at  $13  to  $14  ton.  W.  W.  O. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

June  11. — Poultry  prices  are  easier  and  egg 
supplies  are  good.  Small  fruits  are  coming  in 
more  liberally. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.- — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  48  to  49e;  tubs,  46  to  47c; 
firsts,  44  to  46e;  undergrades,  43  to  44c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  flats,  longhorn,  25  to  26e; 
brick,  27  to  28c;  limburger,  32  to  33c;  brick 
Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  firm ;  nearby,  fancy, 
37c;  grade  A,  34  to  36c;  grade  B,  32  to  33c; 
grade  C,  28  to  29c;  nearby,  at  mark,  30  to  33c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed,  easier;  fowls,  33  to  38c;  old 
roosters,  22  to  25c;  broilers,  45c;  chickens,  41 
to  44c;  ducks,  26  to  27c;  turkeys.  34  to  44c. 
Live  poultry,  easier;  fowls,  29  to  32c;  broilers, 
30  to  42c;  old  roosters,  18  to  19c;  ducks,  29 
to  30e. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm  and  light 
supply:  Russet,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  Baldwin,  $2 
to  $2.25:  Winesap,  western,  box,  $3.25  to  $3.75; 
Black  Ben,  $3.50.  Potatoes,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  S.  C.,  bbl.,  $4.50  to 
$4.75;  sweets,  Md.,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  steady;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  ewt.,  $8  to  $9:  pea,  medium.  $10.50  to 
$11;  white  kidney,  $13.50  to  $14;  marrow,  $14 
to  $14.50.  Onions,  steady;  Tex.,  crate,  $1.60  to 
$2;  green,  doz.,  bchs.,  15  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  N.  C.,  32- 
qt.  crate,  $6  to  $6.50;  cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate, 


$4.75  to  $5.25;  cherries,  Cal.,  12-lb.  box,  $2.75 
to  $4;  huckleberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $5  to 
$7;  strawberries,  Md.,  32-qt.  crate,  $6  to  $7.50; 
watermelons,  25c  to  $1. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  $2  to  $3: 
beans,  green,  wax,  Va.,  hamper,  $2.75  to  $3; 
beets,  Tex.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  cabbage, 
Md.,  hamper,  75c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.35  to 
$1.50;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  cel¬ 
ery.  doz.,  65  to  90c;  cucumbers,  S.  C.,  hamper, 
$1.75  to  $2;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  lettuce,  home-grown,  5-lb.  bskt.,  65  to 
75c;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  50  to  85c;  pars¬ 
ley,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  Md.,  hamper,  $1  to  $1.75; 
peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.75;  radishes, 
doz.  bc-hs.,  15  to  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to 
40e:  romaine,  crate,  50  to  60c;  spinach,  bu..  25 
to  50c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.50;  turnips, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady:  clover,  case.  $3.50  to 
$4:  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple  products,  steady; 
syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  old,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  25c. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$16.50  to  $17:  clover  mixed,  $14.50  to  $15;  oat 
straw.  $10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$25.50;  standard  middlings,  $25.50;  red-dog, 
$34.50;  cottonseed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein, 
$36;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $50;  hominy,  $36.75; 
oatfeed.  $10.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu..  $3  to  $3.20; 
Red  clover,  $19.50  to  $20.50;  Alsike,  $20  to 
$21;  Alfalfa,  $19.50  to  $20.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Live  Stock 
Market 


CATTLE 

Steers.  1,100-1,300,  good . $13.75@14.60 

950-1,100,  good  . 14.25@14.60 

800  up,  medium  . 12.75@14.25 

Common  . 10.50@12.75 

Heifers.  850  down,  good  . 12.00@13.50 

Common  and  medium  *. .  9.00@12.00 

Cows,  good  .  9.75@11.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.75®  9.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.50®  7.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  . 10.25@11.00 

cutter-medium  .  8.25@10.25 

Calves,  500  down,  med. -choice . li.00@15.00 

Cull-common  .  5.00@11.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-choice  . 14. 50®  16.00 

Medium  . 12.50@14.50 

Cull-common  .  6.00@12.50 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med. -choice. . .  ,$11.00@11.50 


Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med. -choice . 11.35@11.65 

Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med. -choice . 11.50@11.65 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med. -choice . 11.25@11.65 

SI.  pigs.  90-130,  med. -choice . Il.o6@ll.50 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  It.  wts.  exc .  9.25®  9.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good-choice . $15.50@16.50 

92  down,  medium  . 13.66@15.50 

All  wts.,  culi-common  .  9.o6@13.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  medium-choice  . 10.50@13.00 

Ewes.  120  down,  medium-choice....  5.50®  7.00 

120-150,  medium-choice  .  5.66®  6.75 

All  wts.,  cull-common  .  2.25®  5.66 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbl..  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in., 
Starks,  $7  to  $7.25;  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $2.85  to  $3;  2%-in.,  $2.25; 
2%-in.  Russets,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  beans,  N.  C., 
bu.  hamper,  stringless,  green,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
wax,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Va.,  bu.  hamper,  stringless, 
green,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  beets,  Va.,  bu.  crate,  $2 
to  $2.25;  cabbage,  Ohio,  bu.  crate.  $3;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Ohio  hothouse,  chip  bskt.  of  2  doz.,  fancy, 
$2.65  to  $2.75;  S.  C.,  bu.  hamper,  fancy,  best, 
$2  to  $2.50;  poorer,  low  as  75c;  dewberries,  N. 
C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $6:  poorer,  low  as  $3; 
potatoes,  new,  bbls.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Cobblers, 
stave  bbls.,  Va.,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  N.  C.,  $4  to 
$4.50;  S.  C.,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  old  stock.  150-lb. 
sacks,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  Mich.  Rurals,  $1.90 
to  $2;  Maine  Green  Mountains,  $2.25;  straw¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crate,  Del.,  best,  $6  to  $6.50; 
poorer,  low  as  $5;  sweet  potatoes,  Tenn.,  bu. 
hampers,  Nancy  Halls,  $1.65  to  $1.85. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy  hay,  $21  to  $21.50:  standard, 
$19.50  to  $20.50;  No.  2,  $16.50  to  $18;  No.  3, 
$13.50  to  $14.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed, 
$17.50  to  $18.50:  No.  2,  $15.50  to  $16.50;  No.  1 
clover  mixed.  $18  to  $19;  No.  2,  $14.50  to 
$16.50;  No.  1  clover,  $19.50  to  $20.50;  No.  2, 
$13  to  $16;  No.  1  heavy  clover  mixed,  $18  to 
$19;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $12  to  $13;  No.  2,  $11 
to  $11.50;  No.  3,  $9  to  $10;  No.  1  oat,  $11  to 
$11.50;  No.  2,  $10  to  $11. 

EGGS 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites.  33  to  34c; 
browns,  31  to  33c;  current  receipts,  28  to  30c 
doz. 

POULTRY 

Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  47c;  hog- 
dressed,  42c  lb.  Live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  31 
to  33c;  Leghorns,  30  to  32c;  roosters,  18  to  20c; 
broilers,  colored,  40  to  45c;  Leghorns,  33  to  35c; 
ducks,  30  to  32c;  geese,  26  to  22c  lb. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  June  8,  1929.) 

Market:  Beef  steers  and  yearlings  steady  to 
strong;  more  action  on  better  grades;  choice 
heavies  from  local  feed  lots,  $14.50;  numerous 
other  sales  light  and  medium  weights,  $14.25  to 
$14.40;  bulk  of  sales,  $13  to  $13.50.  Bulls,  she 
stock  and  cutters  practically  unchanged;  bulk 
sausage  bulls,  $10.25  to  $11.25:  fat  heifers, 
$10.75  to  $11.50;  butcher  cows,  $8.75  to  $9.50; 
cutters,  $5  to  $6.50.  Stockers  and  feeders  fully 
steady.  Calves  strong  to  50c  higher,  or  $1  above 
last  week’s  close;  top  vealers,  $17.50. 

Hogs. — Slow,  steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  8,  1929:  Cattle, 
16  ears;  7  St.  Paul,  3  Chicago,  2  Ky.,  1  Va.,  1 
Ohio,  1  Wis.,  containing  494  head;  2,016  trucked 
in;  total  cattle,  2,510  head;  551  calves,  1,232 
hogs,  1,825  sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding 
week  last  year:  Cattle,  25  cars;  10  Pa.,  7  St. 
Paul,  3  Chicago,  2  Ky.,  2  Ohio,  1  Wis.,  contain¬ 
ing  585  head;  2,203  trucked  in;  total  cattle, 
2,788  head;  520  calves,  1,051  hogs,  1,063  sheep. 

Steers. — Choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $14  to 
$14.50;  good,  $13.25  to  $14;  good,  1.100  to  1.300 
lbs.,  $13.25  to  $14.25;  good.  950  to  1,100  lbs., 
$13.25  to  $14.25;  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $12.25 
to  $13;  common,  $9  to  $12.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.25  to  $12; 
good,  $10.50  to  $11.25:  medium,  $9.50  to  $10.50; 
common,  $7.75  to.  $9.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $9.50  to  $10.25;  good,  $8.50  to 
$9.50;  common  and  medium,  $6.75  to  $8.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $10.50  to  $12; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.75  to.  $10.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  $12.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  $8.50  to  $10.75;  good  and  choice,  800  lbs. 
down.  $10.50  to  $12.25;  common  and  medium, 
$8.25  to  $10.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15  to  $17.50;  me¬ 
dium.  $13  to  $15;  cull  and  common.  $8.50  to  $13. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11 
to  $12;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $12  to 
$12.50;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $12 
to  $12.50;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth, 
$8.25  to  $11. 


June  22,  1929 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Markets 

Apples,  bbl.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  potatoes  i-o 
lbs.,  $3.50  to  $1.75;  strawberries,  32-qt 
$4.25  to  $5.50.  Butter,  creamery,  42%  to  471  / 
packing  stock,  30  to  31c.  Fowls,  30  to 
roosters,  20c;  broilers,  35  to  43c.  Hav  Nr,  1 
$20;  No.  2,  $18.  Live  hogs,  $10.75  to  Ril'fio 

lambs,  $11  to  $15;  sheep,  $7  to  $8;  calves  in 
to  $17.  carves,  $11 


Bread  and  Butter 

Bread  and  butter — our  way  of  earnin'-- 
ours  is  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary  these 
days.  We  make  the  butter  ourselves  and 
sell  what  we  don’t  eat,  in  order  to  get 
the  bread  (and  some  other  things)  In 
that  respect  we  differ  from  the  man 'who 
"sold  all  he  could,  and  what  he  couldn’t 
sell  he  fed  to  the  hogs,  and  what  the  ho-s 
wouldn’t  eat  he  and  his  family  ate.”  We 
reverse  the  order  and  omit  the  hogs 

Time  was  when  every  farmer  in  our 
region  kept  cows,  “set”  the  milk  in  shal¬ 
low  pans,  skimmed  the  cream,  churned 
packed  the  butter  in  tubs  or  firkins  to  be 
shipped  to  the  city  or  made  it  into  “rolls” 
that  were  taken  at  the  store  in  exchange 
for  produce.  Though  much  of  this  work 
is  now  being  done  by  the  big  creameries, 
ours  is  one  of  the  dairies  now  producin  '- 
butter  on  the  old-fashioned  plan  hut  with 
such  modern  equipment  as  separator 
butter-worker,  pound-print  and  parchment 
paper. 

Frequently  we  are  asked  how  we  sell 
butter,  which  we  answer  by  saying  "in 
prints  and  in  jars,  and  often  while  still 
111  the  cows — maybe  in  the  feed  bin  !”  Our 
customers  live  in  the  town,  a  mile  away  • 
some  of  them  have  regular  days  for  rcm- 
lar  amounts,  and  some  are  fearfully  spas 
modic.  When  the  latter  ask  for  some  it 
often  happens  that  we  promise  what ’we 
expect  to  get  several  days  before  the  cows 
have  parted  with  the  cream  to  make  it 
However,  our  bossies  are  quite  faithful  in 
doing  their  part  to  keep  these  obligations 
Thunderstorms  and  unusual  changes  of 
temperature  do  affect  them  and  give  us  a 
lively  time  to  keep  all  those  expectant 
customers  happy;  but  then  folks  are 
pretty  good  at  eking  out  with  a  print  or 
a  pat  till  the  supply  catches  up  with  t  In- 
demand. 

When  the  price  is  low,  folks  spread 
their  bread  lavishly;  but  luckily  not  all 
change  their  habits  as  the  market  rises. 
The  time  of  the  first  green  onions  from 
gardens  in  Spring  and  of  sweet  corn  in 
late  Summer  brings  the  “peak  load”  of 
orders— -even  old  reliables  often  gaining 
on  their  usual  allowances. 

And  how  astonished  people  are  when 
their  telephone  call,  just  as  the  delivery 
load  is  about  to  start,  does  not  give  them 
an  immediate  promise.  I  wonder  if  they 
think  we  have  a  churning  or  two  sitting 
around  ready  to  clap  into  their  jars  on  a 
moment’s  notice!  Blessed  are  the  people 
who  know  a  few  days  beforehand  how 
much  they  are  intending  to  eat. 

Mrs.  Blank  used  to  amuse  us  by  bring¬ 
ing  her  very  own  jar  some  forenoon  when 
we  were  churning  and  then  waiting  for 
us  to  fill  it.  We  never  knew  whether  she 
thought  we  should  be  inspected.  Probably 
we  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  to  re¬ 
fuse  her'  the  last  time  she  asked  for  but¬ 
ter  if  she  had  not  been  such  slow  pay. 
Her  husband  was  well  able  to  pay  his 
bills  promptly,  and  was  vexed  by  her  let¬ 
ting  them  run  indefinitely.  She  used  to 
say  “Thank  you”  when  handed  her  jar  of 
butter ! 

Of  course  anyone  might  fail  to  pay 
cash  occasionally,  but  why  one  should  go 
to  the  extra  bother  of  running  unneces¬ 
sary  accounts  is  more  than  I  can  under¬ 
stand.  I  do  know  we  respect  most  the 
folks  who  have  the  money  or  cheek  ready 
when  the  produce  is  delivered ;  and  one 
cannot  help  honoring  the  poor  person  who 
regulates  his  butter  appetite  by  his  finan¬ 
cial  condition. 

We  shall  not  forget  right  away  the 
woman  who  refused  her  prints  one  very 
hot  day  without  giving  notice  before  they 
were  started  for  town.  And  she  was  sur¬ 
prised  when  we  “hadn’t  any  to  spare”  on 
her  return  from  her  vacation.  She  even 
declared  over  the  telephone  that  she  be¬ 
lieved  we  were  taking  her  butter  to  Mrs. 
So-and-So. 

This  business  of  ours  has  grown  as  our 
herd  has  increased,  and  yet  without  any 
expense  for  advertising.  One  satisfied 
customer  tells  a  friend,  who  asks  for  a 
place  on  the  waiting  list. 

How  much  pleasanter  to  make  and  sell 
butter  when  the  amount  is  gaining  and 
one  does  not  have  to  refuse  any  for  a 
month  or  so,  or  till  Spring.  One  good 
soul  declared  she  couldn’t  live  all  Winter 
without  our  butter,  and  consequently  she 
was  going  to  come  up  on  the  farm  and 
board  with  us ! 

It  is  part  of  our  creed  to  have  fixed 
days  for  delivery  and  to  stick  to  them. 
This  helps  us  is  planning  our  work  and 
seems  to  suit  our  customers  very  well. 
Though  morning  is  our  usual  time,  one 
Saturday  we  decided  to  wait  till  after¬ 
noon  on  account  of  certain  special  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Everybody  expecting  us  that 
day  rushed  to  a  telephone,  a  neighbor’s  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  know  what  had 
happened  to  us  !  That  we  counted  as  the 
price  we  pay  for  being  regular. 

A  friend  who  should  knew  says  the  way 
to  find  out  what  folks  really  are  is  to  have 
business  dealings  with  them.  I  believe  it 
now.  Several  of  our  very  best  customers 
are  people  whom  I  had  imagined  to  be — 
well,  not  very  agreeable,  till  we  began 
selling  to  them.  In  fact  all  our  present 
clients  are  quite  ideal  in  their  business 
relations  with  us.  I  do  like  to  sell  butter 
almost  as  well  as  I  like  to  make  it ! 

New  York.  vida  m.  bates. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Recent  developments  in  the  campaign 
to  add  to  the  New  York  State  Grange 
Revolving  Scholarship  fund  through  the 
ministrations  of  the  magic  gavel,  which 
is  making  a  tour  of  the  State,  indicate 
that  there  are  several  strong  rivals  for 
the  leadership  in  the  amount  raised  by 
the  various  counties.  At  the  State  Grange 
session  at  Rochester  Secretary  H.  M. 
Stanley  of  the  scholarship  fund  commit¬ 
tee.  reported  that  the  fund  had  reached 
$10,637.94,  over  $1,800  being  added 
through  the  help  of  the  magic  gavel. 
Since  then  the  gavel  has  visited  three 
counties,  spending  a  month  in  each  coun¬ 
ty.  At  every  meeting  at  which  the  gavel 
is  "present  a  collection  is  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  scholarship  fund.  During 
May  about  $600  was  added  to  the  fund 
while  the  gavel  was  the  guest  of  Oswego 
County. 

The  recent  Pomona  sessions  m  some  of 
the  counties  have  changed  the  outlook 
somewhat.  For  instance  the  Lewis  Coun¬ 
ty  Pomona  made  an  appropriation  at  its 
June  session  of  $300  to  the  fund.  Pre¬ 
viously  this  Pomona  had  made  three  $100 
gifts  to  the  fund,  making  its  total  gifts 
S600.  which  places  that  county  far  in  the 
lead  of  Pomona  Granges.  As  the  month 
of  July  is  scheduled  for  the  gavel  to  visit 
the  Granges  of  Lewis  County  it  is  likely 
that  county  may  crowd  up  close  behind 
the  present  leader,  Onondaga  County, 
which  on  Feb.  1  had  contributed  a  total 
of  $1,145.84.  Where  Jefferson  will  stand 
at  the  end  of  June  is  another  problem,  as 
its  33  Granges  are  bound  to  bring  in  a 
goodly  addition  to  the  fund  while  under 
the  spell  of  the  magic  gavel. 

As  a  basis  of  comparison  Secretary 
Stanley  gave  the  standing  of  the  leading- 
counties  as  to  total  gifts  up  to  February 
1  as  follows  :  Onondaga,  $1,145.84 ;  Jef¬ 
ferson,  $497 ;  Lewis,  $456.94 ;  Monroe, 
3398.74;  Ontario.  $392.62;  Erie,  $337.51; 
Genesee.  $315.33;  Wayne,  $305;  Schuy¬ 
ler.  $302.10;  Tompkins,  $294.32;  St. 
Lawrence,  $291;  Dutchess,  $282.10; 
Steuben,  $262.78 ;  Seneca,  $253.81 ; 
Cayuga,  $220.50;  Chatauqua,  $208.45; 
Tioga,  $208.25. 

The  comparative  standing  of  the  Po¬ 
mona  Granges  giving  $100  or  over  up  to 
Feb.  1  was :  Lewis,  $300 ;  Jefferson, 
$175 :  Onondaga.  $166.96 ;  Wyoming, 
$129.45 ;  Genesee,  $115.50 ;  Ontario, 
$110 ;  St.  Lawrence,  $100. 

The  revolving  scholarship  fund  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  was  established 
at  Buffalo  at  the  State  Grange  session 
of  1924.  It  replaced  the  former  plan  of 
giving  $50  scholarships  for  Cornell  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Since  the  founding 
of  the  fund  the  following  amounts  have 
been  raised  each  year  ending  February 
1 :  1925.  $852.94  ;  1926.  $1,620.42  ;  1927, 
$1,098.50;  1928,  $2,695.90;  1929,  $3,- 
472.85.  The  State  Grange  makes  an  an¬ 
nual  gift  to  the  fund  each  year  of  $300. 
The  largest, individual  gift  was  made  by 
8.  A.  Freeman,  a  veteran  Granger  of 
Leyden  Grange,  in  Lewis  County,  who, 
at  the  Buffalo  State  Grange  session, 
turned  into  the  scholarship  fund  liis  en¬ 
tire  State  Grange  per  diem  and  mileage 
check  of  $39.76. 

Secretary  Stanley  reported  that  loans 
had  been  made  to  students  amounting  to 
$3,150  up  to  February  1.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  paid  by  students  is  2  per  cent. 
Secretary  Stanley  expects  that  the  ap¬ 
plications  for  loans  will  soon  exceed  the 
amount  available,  unless  the  fund  is  in¬ 
creased  very  rapidly,  as  these  loans  are 
usually  made  for  a  four-year  term,  cov¬ 
ering  the  average  college  course.  In  spite 
of  the  excellent  progress  made  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  fund  Secretary  Stanley  re¬ 
ports  that  less  than  half  of  the  877  sub- 
nlinate  Granges  of  the  State  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fund.  Fredonia  Grange 
No.  1  of  Chautauqua  County  has  made 
a  $10  gift  to  the  fund  each  year  for  the 
past  five  years.  The  Home  Economics 
committees  in  several  counties  have  done 
splendid  service  in  making  additions  to 
the  fund,  and  the  Juvenile  Granges  are 
also  setting  an  example  in  liberal  giving 
that  their  elders  in  the  subordinate 
Granges  may  well  follow. 

Several  other  States  have  similar 
scholarship  funds  under  State  Grange 
auspices,  Massachusetts  being  the  leader, 
with  a  fund  which  passed  the  $55,000 
mark.  The  Massachusetts  fund  has  been 
hi  existence  for  18  years.  In  1927  over 
71  per  cent  of  the  State’s  subordinate 
Granges  contributed  to  this  fund,  and  the 
year  showed  greater  receipts  than  any 
previous  year  in  the  fund’s  history.  In 
1927  the  amount  loaned  to  students  was 
oyer  $18,000.  Many  subordinate  Granges 
give  $50  or  more  every  year.  During  the 
period  in  which  the  fund  has  been  in 
operation  five  subordinate  Granges  have 
given  over  $500  each,  and  six  Pomonas 
nave  made  contributions  of  over  $200 
each. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
granges  °f  Massachusetts  to  this  educa- 
lonal  fund,  at  the  session  of  their  State 
in  December,  1927,  the  trustees 
.  i  1 e,  fund  announced  that  the  fund  then 
vYi  ^  ^°.ut  $9,000  of  being  able  to  pro- 
y?  sufficient  loans  for  the  young  men 
'  young  women  who  were  making  ap- 
Oions.  Within  a  few  minutes,  $6,695 
tinJLpled§ed  am°ng  the  delegates  and  of- 
,,ier1s  Present  to  meet  the  emergency.  The 
.,rri  "resented  114  of  the  297  sub- 
I'l  rfJe  Granges  of  the  Bay  State,  and 

^9  of  the  Pomona  Granges, 
of  ^as  a  Grange  membership 

farm  -  ^’0-00-  Ifc  is  evident  that  the 


Population  of  Massachusetts  is  in 


hearty  accord  with  the  high  educational 
standards  of  the  State,  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  noted  for  the  large  number 
and  the  excellence  of  its  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  In  fact,  Massachusetts  stands 
pre-eminent  among  the  States  in  matters 
of  education,  and  the  Massachusetts 
State  Grange  holds  a  similar  position 
among  the  Grange  States. 


By  Bicycle  to  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Part  II 

The  accounts  of  the  inauguration  have 
been  sent  to  the  far  corners  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  the  newspapers  and  the  radio,  so 
I  will  leave  that  out,  except  to  say  that  I 
stood  with  the  many  thousands  of  my 
fellow-countrymen  for  about  two  hours  in 
a  pouring  rain,  watching  the  parade  as  it 
marched  or  rode  past.  If  any  one  of  those 
present  had  been  obliged  to  stay  out  in 
the  field,  and  work  in  a  rain  like  that,  he 
would  have  considered  it  an  outrage.  The 
watchers  on  either  side  of  the  street 
seemed  to  be  very  interested  and  almost 
fascinated  by  it.  In  thinking  about  it 
later,  and  trying  to  analyze  it  for  the 
reason  that  caused  this  immense  parade 
to  hold  the  people  with  such  power.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  visible  power  of  the 
country  passing  by.  In  my  own  indi¬ 
vidual  case,  I  know  that  it  impressed  me 
in  that  way. 

From  Washington  I  went  to  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.,  where  there  is  very  much  of 
historical  interest.  It  was  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  able  to  attend  a  vesper  service 
in  Christ  Church,  where  Washington  was 
a  member  at  one  time.  In  the  cemetery 
adjoining  are  stones  placed  there  prior  to 
1800.  The  next  day  I  visited  Mt.  Vernon, 
with  its  wealth  of  colonial  furniture, 
books,  relics,  etc.,  with  everything  kept 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  was  when 
Washington  lived  there.  I  want  to  advise 
the  boys  and  girls  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  fam¬ 
ily,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  to 
see  Mt.  Vernon  at  their  first  opportunity, 
for  it  is  time  well  spent. 

Returning  to  Washington,  I  visited  the 
beautiful  Lincoln  Memorial,  then  crossed 
the  city  to  the.  eastward  and  went  to 
Annapolis.  The  road  there  passes  through 
much  woodland  and  some  swamp.  This 
city  has  much  of  interest  to  the  tourists, 
especially  the  beautiful  Naval  Academy 
buildings  and  the  Maryland  State  House. 
This  latter  building  is  situated  near  the 
center  of  the  city,  with  a  street  passing 
around  it  called  the  Circle.  From  this  as 
a  center  the  other  streets  radiate  out¬ 
ward,  to  a  certain  extent  like  the  spokes 
in  a  wheel.  The  State  House  is  an  impos¬ 
ing  building,  with  much  that  is  interesting 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  Maryland. 

From  Annapolis  I  crossed  Chesapeake 
Bay  by  ferry  to  Claibourne,  a  ride  of 
about  one  and  one-half  hours.  This  coun¬ 
try  between  Delaware  Bay  and  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  is  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula 
and  is  familiarly  known  as  Del-Mar-Va, 
from  the  names  of  the  three  States  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  This  entire  region  is 
nearly  level,  yet  seems  to  be  well  drained, 
with  very  little  swampland.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  with  no  stones  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  good  macadam  roads  and  up- 
to-date  buildings.  Large  areas  of  pine 
woods,  some  ready  to  cut  and  some  of 
smaller  trees.  It  is  a  wonderful  country 
for  truck  farming.  One  of  the  farmers 
told  me  that  they  usually  were  planting 
potatoes  soon  after  March  1,  but  that 
they  were  a  little  late  this  year.  They 
have  some  winter  here,  but  as  a  rule  no 
zero  weather.  They  leave  their  corn  hang¬ 
ing  to  the  stalk  in  the  field  until  wanted, 
as  they  do  in  the  States  farther  south. 
We  would  have  a  snowy  time  getting  it 
if  we  did  that  in  New  York.  I  rode  on 
into  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  which  is  a 
part  of  Virginia.  Del-Mar-Va  is  one  of 
the  garden  spots  of  America.  Many  pota¬ 
toes,  of  both  kinds,  tomatoes  and  straw¬ 
berries  are  grown.  Wheat  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  crop  to  grow  for  seeding,  and 
there  is  also  some  dairying  and  sheep 
raising.  Large  fields  and  tractors  are  the 
general  rule. 

I  had  been  seeing  our  song  birds  for 
several  days,  and  as  I  did  not  see  by  the 
papers  that  New  York  State  had  three 
feet  of  snow,  I  decided  that  it  was  time 
for  me  to  be  on  my  way  home,  so  at  New 
Church,  Va.,  I  reluctantly  turned  round 
and  started  back  north.  At  Pocomoke 
City  I  went  northeast,  taking  a  different 
route  from  the  one  from  Claibourne 
through  Salisbury  and  Princess  Anne, 
which  I  took  on  the  way  down.  On  my 
return  I  passed  through  Snow  Hill  and 
Berlin,  which  are  near  the  coast.  This  is 
an  old  settled  epuntry  and  there  are 
many  historic  buildings.  That  afternoon 
I  crossed  into  Delaware  again,  this  time 
from  the  south.  Delaware  has  a  fine  sys¬ 
tem  of  improved  roads,  and  in  many  ways 
is  able  to  give  her  larger  sisters  pointers 
on  road  building.  No  advertisements  or 
signs  of  any  sort  are  allowed  on  the  right 
of  way.  In  some  places  the  road  runs 
perfectly  straight  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  the  small  towns  are  likely  to 
be  some  distance  from  these  through  high¬ 
ways. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  strong  north 
wind  blowing  (a  head  wind  is  the  great 
dread  of  a  bicycle  rider),  and  I  was  also 
having  a  little  tire  trouble,  so  at  George¬ 
town,  Del.,  I  took  the  afternoon  train  for 
Philadelphia,  and  from  there  the  morning 
train  next  day  for  New  York.  It  was  a 
trip  from  which  I  have  gained  a  great 
many  pleasant  memories  of  the  different 
places  seen,  and  one  in  which  I  had  a 


rare  chance  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge 
of  many  of  the  different  problems  which 
my  brother  farmers  are  busy  solving.  As 
Bacon  wrote  in  one  of  his  essays,  “Travel 
in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  education, 
in  the  elder  a  part  of  experience.”  In 
my  own  case  I  shall  count  the  benefits 
received  as  being  from  both  sources  which 
he  mentioned.  F.  W.  tozer. 

New  York. 


An  Elaborate  Bird  House 

An  Illinois  farm  woman  designed  and 
helped  build  the  bird  house  shown  in  the 
picture.  She  is  Mrs.  ffm.  Meyers  and 
her  home  is  on  the  Northwest  Highway 
out  of  Chicago. 

An  odd  feature  of  the  structure  is  that 
it  is  electrically  lighted,  the  lamps  being 
of  different  colors.  The  electricity  is 


Apartment  House  for  Birds 


switched  on  and  off  from  the  dwelling  in 
front  of  which  it  is  located. 

It  was  Mrs.  Meyers’  idea  particularly 
to  give  the  house  a  rustic  setting,  so  she 
caused  the  rough  wood  stand  to  be  built, 
which  holds  the  house  high  among  the 
branches  of  a  tree  which  adorns  a  ter¬ 
race  in  the  front  yard. 

A  nephew  of  the  Meyers  family,  visit¬ 
ing  from  California,  helped  along  with 
the  work  during  his  stay  with  his  rela¬ 
tives.  The  house  is  now  occupied  by  sev¬ 
eral  bird  families.  J.  L.  graff. 

Illinois. 


Mexican  Bean  Beetle  in  New 
York 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle  was  found  in 
bean  fields  in  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus, 
Erie,  Allegany,  Wyoming,  Livingston  and 
Steuben  counties  last  Summer,  according 
to  specialists  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  who  predict  the  further  spread 
of  the  insect  in  1929.  While  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  pest  will  assume  seri¬ 
ous  proportions  this  season,  the  station 
specialists  nevertheless  are  warning  bean 
growers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  bee¬ 
tle  in  their  fields,  and  state  that  in  all 
probability  the  day  is  not  far  removed 
when  a  definite  spray  schedule  for  beans 
will  have  to  be  adopted  to  fight  this  in¬ 
vader. 

Information  about  the  Mexican  bean 
beetle  and  its  destructive  habits,  as  well 
as  instructions  on  how  the  beetle  may 
be  controlled  by  arsenical  dusts  and 
sprays,  is  contained  in  a  brief  publication 
issued  by  the  station.  The  publication 
has  been  prepared  by  Rodney  Cecil,  en¬ 
tomologist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  is  co-operating  with  the 
station  authorities  in  a  study  of  this  new 
pest. 

“The  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  primarily 
a  pest  of  the  common  bean,”  says  Mr. 
Cecil.  “It  prefers  to  feed  on  the  common 
garden  varieties  of  bush,  pole,  navy  or 
pea,  kidney  and  Lima  beans.  If  these 
are  not  available  it  will  feed  on  cow  peas, 
Soy  beans,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover  and  beg¬ 
gar-weed.  Both  the  adult  beetles,  which 
resemble  large  lady-bird  beetles,  and 
the  larva,  or  immature  stage,  feed  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  bean  leaves.  They 
eat  out  the  green  tissues  of  the  leaves, 
leaving  the  midrib  and  veins  which  form 
a  very  characteristic  lace-like  appearance 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  injury 
of  any  other  insect.  In  all  probability, 
bean  growers  will  have  to  combat  this 
pest  after  it  has  become  well  established 
in  this  State.” 

Because  of  the  great  susceptibility  of 
bean  foliage  to  injury  from  arsenical 
sprays  and  dusts,  Mr.  Cecil  gives  detailed 
instructions  on  how  best  to  prepare  and 
apply  the  insecticides  for  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  effective  control  of  the  bee¬ 
tle. 


The  writer  of  an  article  on  aviation 
declares  that  man  can  now  do  anything 
a  bird  does.  Except,  of  course,  that  he 
has  not  yet  mastered  the  art  of  sitting 
comfortably  on  a  barbed-wire  fence.  — 
Humorist. 


“ Come  away  !  That's  no  place  for  a  little 
hug  like  you!  Can't  you  see  those  vines  are 
sprayed  with  Pyrox ?’* 

PYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  triple-duty 
plant  spray  KILLS  BUGS,  prevents  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  blight  and  disease,  and  stimulates 
plant  growth.  Users  report  $25,  $35,  and  $50 
EXTRA  PROFIT  per  acre  from  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  sprayed  with  PYROX.  Safe, 
quick,  and  easy  to  use  —  and  sticks.  All  sizes 
from  r  lb.  jars  to  barrels.  Now  priced  lowest  In 
30  years’  successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask  your 
dealer  for  new  Spray  Guide — free.  Bowker  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Brush  ReNuEr 


Only\0'$J^ 

**  this  book 

FREE 


D  ENEW  your  old  paint 
brushes — make  them 
soft  and  pliable  like  new. 

80  simple  with  Standeo  Brush 
Re-Nu-Er.  Send  only  10  cents— to 
pay  packing,  postage,  etc.— and 
we  will  send  POSTPAID  H-lb.  of 
this  splendid  brush  cleaner.  Also, 
we  will  send — absolutely  FREE — 
our  book,  “Paints  anil  How  to  Use 
Them."  It  will  tell  you  more  about 
paints  and  painting  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of  knowing:  how  to  se¬ 
lect  paint;  what  colors  harmonize; 
what  colors  make  a  room  look 
larger;  how  to  conceal  knots,  etc., 
etc.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 


Standard  Pigment  Co.  Inc.,  Box  87.SchuyIervllIe.N. 


fp!  Controls  White  Fly,  Mealy  Bug,  Dahlia  q! 

*  and  other  Leaf  Hoppers,  Green  Fly,  Bed  _  * 

Spider,  Aphis  and  many  other  insects,  in¬ 
cluding  Japanese  and  Bean  Beetles,  Espe¬ 
cially  safe  where  there  are  children  because 
it  is  non-poisonous.  Will  not  burn  or  stain. 
Economical,  Dilutes  heavily. 

PULVO-PAX  for  dusting  Is 
AGRI-PAX  In  dry  form. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 


MORRIS  B.  READE,  Inc. 

Sprays,  Weed  Killer,  Fertilizers,  Etc. 
Belleville,  New  Jersey 
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The  Haunts  at  Helvellyn 

Part  II 

“Well,  Mr.  Wallace,”  he  began,  “noth¬ 
ing  at  all,  except  it  is  said  to  be  haunt¬ 
ed  !” 

I  hurried  to  the  station  and  wired  my 
acceptance,  and  had  my  attorney  close 
the  trade  with  Mr.  Martin. 

My  family  consisted  of  myself,  Mrs. 
Wallace,  my  wife,  John,  age  16,  Harry, 
age  14,  Mary,  age  12,  and  Ann,  age  10. 

A  neighbor  boy  who  had  been  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  John,  on  learning  that 
I  had  traded  for  the  farm,  wrote  him  im¬ 
mediately  and  warned  him  of  the  strange 
haunts  that  visited  the  place.  The 
youngster  drew  a  wonderful  word  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  peculiar  pranks  that  were 
played  by  the  haunts  which  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  house  for  so  long  a  time. 
My  children  had  always  been  interested 
in  such  things  as  ghosts,  and  the  letter 
excited  their  curiosity  to  such  a  high 
pitch  that  they  wanted  to  move  there  at 
once,  but  rather  preferred  that  Dad  and 
Mother  occupy  the  house  a  few  days  to 
test  out  the  haunts. 

I  spent  a  week  cleaning  the  house  to 
put  it  in  a  livable  condition.  For  a  week, 
I  had  a  carpenter  employed  repairing 
doors,  windows  and  doing  other  odd  jobs 
about  the  place.  Two  Negro  women  were 
kept  constantly  at  work  washing  and 
scrubbing.  But  it  was  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  I  induced  the  colored  women 
to  go  into  the  house,  even  with  the  at¬ 
tractive  wages  that  I  offered.  They  final¬ 
ly  consented  to  do  the  work,  provided  a 
man  was  kept  in  the  house  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  they  be  permitted  to 
leave  before  sundown. 

In  exactly  10  days  after  I  began  to 
repair  the  house,  my  family  moved  in.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  saw 
curiosity  take  visible  form.  It  shaped 
the  expression  of  my  children’s  faces, 
dictated  every  movement  of  their  bodies, 
and  molded  every  thought  for  the  first 
few  days. 

The  first  day,  we  did  not  attempt  to 
arrange  all  the  furniture.  A  few  beds 
were  set  up,  and  the  kitchen  and  pantries 
were  partly  put  in  order.  In  fact,  the 
close  of  the  firsf  day  left  us  a  place  to 
cook,  eat  and  sleep. 

We  had  two  supplies  of  water — a  cis¬ 
tern  just  outside  the  back  porch,  and  a 
running  spring  not  over  40  yards  below 
the  house.  The  cistern  I  had  siphoned 
out,  and  of  course  it  was  empty.  The 
spring  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out, 
and  its  water  was  clear  and  wholesome 
looking,  but  its  bed  was  a  mass  of  small 
holes,  round  and  small,  which  looked  as 
though  they  might  have  been  made  with 
the  sharp  end  of  a  revolving  stick. 

In  the  basement  of  the  house  was  a 
tank,  a  two-horsepower  gasoline  engine 
and  an  air  compressor.  This  outfit 
brought  the  water  from  the  spring  and 
sent  it  into  every  room.  But  it  evidently 
had  not  been  in  use,  for  the  kitchen  and 
dining-room  floors  contained  a  number 
of  round  holes  that  varied  in  diameter 
from  one  to  two  inches,  showing  that 
whoever  installed  the  water  system,  had 
made  many  mistakes,  else  changed  his 
mind  often  in  boring  through  the  floor. 

By  night  the  strange  surroundings  had 
to  a  certain  extent  blotted  out  the 
thoughts  of  haunts,  until  about  six 
o’clock,  when  something  began  to  move 
about  between  the  plastering  and  the 
weatherboarding  in  the  two  front  rooms. 
Little  pieces  of  plaster  rolled  down  be¬ 
tween  the  side  walls,  and  the  noise  of 
something  slipping  and  sliding  between 
the  walls  continued  to  puzzle  us  rather 
than  to  create  fear.  Finally,  the  noise 
moved  up  between  the  ceiling  overhead 
and  the  upstairs  floor.  Then  it  seemed 
that  the  entire  house  was  enveloped  in 
the  spell  of  something  dragging.  The 
children  pleaded  to  be  permitted  to  go  to 
a  neighbor’s  house  for  the  night.  John, 
the  oldest,  though  frightened,  wished  to 
stick  it  out.  He  finally  persuaded  the 
rest  of  the  children  to  remain  with  him. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  noise  of  sliding 
bodies  about  us  ceased.  But  at  10  o’clock 
when  we  were  about  ready  to  go  to 
sleep,  a  hammering  was  heard  among  the 
water  pipes  under  the  house,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  11 :30 
we  finally  went  to  sleep,  all  of  us  in  one 
large  room,  but  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  we  were  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  bare  feet  romping  over  the  back  porch. 
Presently,  we  heard  a  noise  at  the  front 
door  as  if  someone  was  trying  to  force 


it  open.  This  cause  much  excitement. 
I  did  not  have  a  pistol — never  owned  one 
in  my  life,  but  John  ran  for  the  shotgun 
and  loaded  it. 

I  slipped  quietly  to  the  front  door,  and 
saw  that  somebody  was  pushing  on  it 
near  the  bottom. 

“Another  move,  and  I’ll  shoot  you 
dead !”  I  cried  through  the  keyhole. 
Whatever  it  wras  pushing  against  the 
door  released  its  hold. 

The  romping  continued  on  the  back 
porch,  and  whatever  it  was,  had  a  regu¬ 
lar  trail,  for  at  times  the  sound  of  tramp-, 
ing  feet  died  down,  and  then  the  noise 
would  gradually  increase,  like  the  sounds 
of  distant  hoofs.  The  water  pipes  under 
the  house  began  to  rattle  and  rumble 
again. 

When  daylight  came  we  went  out,  but 
not  a  single  trace  of  a  living  thing  was 
to  be  seen.  John  and  Harry  became  bold 
enough  to  go  to  the  basement,  but  Mary 
and  Ann  ventured  only  to  the  windows, 
and  between  peeps  they  screamed  and 
ran  backwards.  When  John  and  Harry 
returned  from  their  search,  they  report¬ 
ed  that  nothing  could  be  found  except 
some  small  holes  in  the  ground.  Other¬ 
wise,  there  were  no  signs  of  ghosts  or 
haunts  .to  be  found  under  the  house. 

On  the  day  we  moved  into  the  house, 
Mrs.  Wallace  left  more  than  a  hundred 
glass  jars  of  fruits,  jams  and  jellies  sit¬ 
ting  around  on  the  floor  in  what  was 
eventually  to  be  our  dining-room. 

The  children  were  kept  busy  during  the 
daytime  helping  put  the  furniture  in 
place,  and  their  solemn  mood  brought  on 
by  the  mysterious  noises  the  night  before 
was  fast  being  replaced  with  jokes  and 
funny  remarks  concerning  them. 

All  the  day  we  worked,  and  when 
darkness  settled  again  over  the  earth, 
everybody  was  worn  out  and  anxious  to 
get  into  bed.  An  early  supper  was  en¬ 
joyed  at  half  past  five  in  the  kitchen.  At 
6  :30,  Ann  came  bounding  into  the  kitch¬ 
en  and  declared  that  the  haunts  had  re¬ 
turned  and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
house.  John  followed  her  to  the  front 
door,  and  with  his  fist  hammered  hard 
on  the  wall  and  yelled,  “Get  out  of  here, 
you  dirty  scamps !” 

A  moment  of  extreme  silence  followed, 
but  soon  the  noise  began  again.  Harry, 
Mary  and  Ann’s  faces  waxed  pale  while 
they  clung  close  to  Mrs.  Wallace’s  skirt. 

In  another  hour  the  noise  had  ceased, 
and  at  eight  o’clock  as  we  were  dressed 
for  going  to  bed,  a  thundering  noise 
broke  forth  from  the  dining-room.  I 
rushed  into  the  room,  holding  the  oil 
lamp  in  my  hands.  Two  quart  jars  of 
peaches  were  roiling  about  over  the  floor, 
one  traveling  in  one  direction,  and  one 
in  another.  I  searched  the  room,  but 
found  no  evidence  of  what  had  starred 
the  fruit  jars  rolling. 

None  of  the  children  were  bold  enough 
to  accompany  me  to  the  room.  They  sat 
on  the  bed  and  shivered  from  fear,  with 
their  mouths  and  ears  wide  open,  staring 
at  the  door  that  led  into  the  dining-room 
floor,  and  I  hastened  to  the  spot.  This 
time  a  glass  of  blackberry  jelly  was  roll¬ 
ing  on  the  floor,  the  lid  off,  and  a  third 
of  the  contents  missing. 

I  had  indisputable  evidence  now  that 
the  haunts  that  infested  the  house  at 
Helvellyn  were  possessed  with  appetites, 
but  their  whereabouts  became  more  mys¬ 
terious.  It  wTas  midnight  before  my  fami¬ 
ly  went  to  sleep.  In  the  meanwhile, 
fruit  jars  continued  to  roll  mysteriously 
about  on  the  dining-room  floor. 

The  following  morning  found  the  chil¬ 
dren  much  frightened.  It  was  broad  day¬ 
light  and  the  sun  shining  before  any  of 
them  was  even  bold  enough  to  peep  into 
the  dining-room  which  had  been  so  noisy 
during  the  night.  When  they  ventured 
in,  they  found  fully  a  dozen  fruit  jars 
rolled  into  a  huddle  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Two  glasses  of  jelly  were  half 
empty,  but  there  wTas  no  visible  trace  of 
the  haunts. 

That  night  the  slipping  and  sliding  be¬ 
hind  the  -walls  resumed  on  time.  It  was 
intensely  interesting  to  the  children,  but 
I  was  really  growing  tired  of  it,  and 
wished  more  than  once  that  Helvellyn 
was  in  possession  of  its  former  owner. 

The  fruit  jars  were  replaced  sometime 
during  the  day,  but  promptly  at  nine 
o’clock  they  became  active  again.  The 
noise  that  reached  the  ears  sounded  like 
every  fruit  jar  in  the  room  had  become 
animated,  and  the  rolling  and  rumbling 
continued.  Robert  sparks  walker. 
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DOMESTIC. — June  5  the  old  Thalia 
Theater,  originally  the  Bowery  Theater 
on  the  Bowery,  New  York,  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  was  103  years  old,  and  in  its 
early  years  was  the  scene  of  many  fa¬ 
mous  performances.  It  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Bull’s  Head  Tavern  of  old 
New  York. 

June  5  a  gas  well  near  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  was  ignited  by  an  explosion  which 
killed  two  men  and  injured  eight  others. 
The  gas  burned  with  a  pillar  of  fire  75 
ft.  high,  until  boilers  were  set  up  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  it  with  steam. 

A  pilot  and  a  passenger  taking  a  seven- 
minute  flight  were  killed  June  6  when 
their  plane  crashed  on  the  grounds  of  an 
estate  at  Gladwyne,  near  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  dead  are  William  J.  Welch,  26, 
of  Norristown,  Pa.,  pilot,  and  James 
O’Brien,  20,  of  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  pas¬ 
senger.  The  plane  took  off  from  the  field 
of  the  Philadelphia  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
pany,  near  Conshohocken.  Three  ob¬ 
servers  said  they  saw  the  plane  go  into 
what  appeared  to  be  a  tail  spin,  right  it¬ 
self  for  a  moment,  and  then  plunge  to 
the  ground. 

A  229-lb.  wedding  cake  was  on  an  east- 
bound  air  express  plane  June  8  en  route 
to  the  Morrow  estate  at.  Englewood,  N. 
J.,  and  addressed  to  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  The  huge  cake, 
nearly  three  feet  long  and  2 y2  feet  thick, 
was  sent  to  the  flier  and  his  bride  by  a 
Los  Angeles  concern  which  paid  $598.36 
air  express  charges  on  the  wTedding  gift. 
It  left  Los  Angeles  by  one  plane  June 
7,  and  was  transferred  to  another  east- 
bound  plane  at  Chicago  June  8.  The 
bakers  said  the  cake  cost  $500. 

Before  an  audience  of  more  than  300 
members  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  and  officials  of  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  Governor  Roosevelt  made 
public  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  his 
appointments  to  the  commission  created 
by  the  Legislature  to  study  and  report 
on  the  advisability  of  a  State  old  age 
pension  law.  He  called  on  organized 
labor  and  all  public-spirited  citizens  to 
support  the  movement  for  such  a  law  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  old  age  security 
for  both  industrial  and  agricultural  work¬ 
ers  become  a  fact  with  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature. 

Col.  John  A.  Hambleton,  vice-president 
of  Pan-American  Airways  and  flying 
companion  of  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
when  the  company’s  new  route  to  Panama 
was  opened  in  February,  was  instantly 
killed  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  June  8  when 
a  Flamingo  cabin  monoplane  crashed  in 
a  small  clearing  a  mile  north  of  the 
municipal  airport.  Pilot  Van  der  Hayden 
and  Mrs.  Van  der  Hayden,  the  other  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  plane,  were  also  killed. 
Among  those  who  saw  the  crash  wTas 
Mrs.  Hambleton,  who  was  waiting  for 
her  husband  at  the  airport.  The  plane, 
flying  at  an  altitude  of  about  300  feet 
was  seen  to  dive  suddenly  as  it  banked, 
preparatory  to  landing. 

Construction  of  a  vehicular  tunnel  un¬ 
der  the  Narrows  of  New  York  Bay  be¬ 
tween  97th  St.,  Brooklyn,  and  Fort 
Wadsworth,  Staten  Island,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  five  years  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $78,000,000,  was  recommended  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  of  New  York  City  June  10,  in 
a  joint  report  of  the  Board  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  and  the  Department  of  Plant  and 
Structures. 

An  airplane  which  took  off  from  the 
field  of  the  Rainbow  Aviation  Company, 
Inc.,  opposite  Washington’s  Crossing, 
near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  10,  for  a  pleas¬ 
ure  cruise,  struck  some  electric  wires  and 
plunged  to  the  ground,  causing  fatal  in¬ 
juries  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Jones  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  passenger,  and  seriously  in¬ 
juring  John  J.  Stevenson,  also  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  pilot.  Mrs.  Jones  died  of  a 
fractured  skull  and  internal  injuries  soon 
after  she  and  the  pilot  were  taken  to  the 
Mercer  County  Hospital  at  Trenton. 
Stevenson  received  a  fracture  of  the  skull 
and  internal  injuries. 

Seven  derricks  in  the  heart  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Springs  oil  field  near  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  caught  fire  June  10  and  all  efforts 
were  made  by  fire  fighters  to  prevent  the 
flames,  swept  by  a->  strong  wind,  from 
spreading  over  the  entire  field.  The  fire 
was  of  undetermined  origin.  Fire  appara¬ 
tus  from  Verdugo,  San  Jose  and  other 
points  were  ordered  to  the  conflagration. 
Despite  every  effort  to  encircle  the  burn¬ 
ing  area  and'  halt  its  spread,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  was  estimated  above  $1,000,000.  and 
the  firemen  admitted  the  flames  were  out 
of  control.  Big  storage  tanks  near  the 
burning  derricks  fed  the  flames. 

Ten  defendants,  charged  with  operating 
stills  wherein  a  chemical  tree  spray  was 
redistilled  for  alcoholic  beverage  purposes, 
pleaded  guilty  June  11  before  Federal 
Judge  John  C.  Knox  in  New  York  and 
were  fined  and  sentenced  to  prison  terms. 
One  still  was  on  the  farm  of  Otto  Gorish, 
at  Florida,  N.  Y.  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  Arthur  H.  Schwartz  told 
Judge  Knox  that  the  still  represented  an 
investment  of  $19,000,  and  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  had  bought  100  drums  of  tree 
spray  and  redistilled  it.  He  also  charged 
that  State  troopers  had  been  offered  $5,- 
000  to  discontinue  their  surveillance  of 
the  still. 

All  monthly  records  for  vehicular  traf¬ 
fic  through  the  Holland  Tunnel  between 
New  York  and  Jersey  City  were  broken 
in  May  when  969,705  vehicles  passed 
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through  the  twin  tubes,  yielding  a  toll 
revenue  of  $499,018.  A  report  submitted 
June  11  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Commissions 
charged  with  administration  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  tunnel  disclosed  also  that  52  - 
174  vehicles  passed  through  on  Sunday" 
May  12,  surpassing  for  the  first  time  the 
mark  set  on  Nov.  13,  1927,  when  the 
tubes  were  thrown  open  for  public  use 

A  monument  to  Lewis  Morris,  the  only 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  New  York  City,  was  unveiled  June 
11  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Ann’s  Church 
St.  Ann’s  Avenue  and  141st  Street,  the 
Bronx,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Charles 
Russell,  rector  of  the  church.  Mayor 
Walker  spoke.  There  were  5,000  persons 
present.  The  monument  was  the  gift  of 
1,200  Bronx  school  children,  each  of 
whom  contributed  one  cent  toward  its 
cost.  Its  inscription  records  that  the 
signer  worshipped  in  the  old  Colonial 
church  and  is  buried  there.  The  monu¬ 
ment  consists  of  a  marble  slab  bearing 
the  inscription,  on  a  base  of  two  tiers 
supporting  urns  on  either  side. 

WASHINGTON. — Sir  Esme  Howard, 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  has 
informed  members  of  the  embassy  staff 
that  from  June  5  on  he  will  refuse  to 
sign  requests  for  shipments  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  This  virtually  means  that  as 
soon  as  supplies  now  on  hand  in  the  cel¬ 
lars  of  British  diplomats  are  exhausted, 
the  British  envoy  will  in  fact  have  ful¬ 
filled  the  promise  he  made  recently  in  a 
letter  to  James  T.  Carter,  Prohibitionist 
of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  that  he  would  sur¬ 
render  the  well-recognized  diplomatic 
privilege  of  importing  alcoholic  liquors 
should  the  United  States  intimate  a  de¬ 
sire  to  cancel  the  privilege.  In  fact,  by 
waiving  the  diplomatic  privilege  of  his 
own  accord  before  receiving  any  intima¬ 
tion,  formal  or  informal,  that  the  Hoover 
Administration  desires  diplomats  to  fore¬ 
go  their  rights  of  importing  wines,  he 
has  gone  a  long  step  further  than  his 
promise  to  the  Prohibition  leader  called 
for. 

President  Hoover  has  asked  for  a  joint 
commission  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  decide  on  methods  and  processes 
of  bringing  the  various  branches  of  Pro¬ 
hibition  enforcement  together,  and  also 
to  unify  and  strengthen  the  border  patrol 
against  rum  smuggling  and  entry  of 
aliens  illegally.  He  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  June  6  asking  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  but  did  not  include  in  it  any  recom¬ 
mendation.  This  is  the  development  of 
his  emphatic  announcement  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  term  that  the  Prohibition  unit 
as  the  first  step  of  law  enforcement  must 
be  shifted  from  the  Treasury  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice. 

After  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  46  to  43 
June  11  had  rejected  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  which  would  eliminate  the  debenture 
plan  from  the  farm  relief  bill,  President 
Hoover  assumed  leadership.  He  as¬ 
serted  his  leadership  first  by  issuing  a 
sharp  rebuke  to  the  Senate  in  a  public 
statement.  Later  he  influenced  the  House 
leaders  to  agree  to  bring  the  debenture 
proposal  to  a  direct  vote  in  the  House 
June  13.  The  President  summoned  the 
Republican  campaign  Congressional  lead¬ 
ers  and  talked  very  plainly  to  them  on 
the  need  of  getting  action  on  the  farm 
bill  to  keep  his  own  and  the  party 
pledges.  The  conference  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  half  and  President  Hoover  him¬ 
self  suggested  the  plan  that  was  finally 
adopted  to  bring  the  debenture  scheme 
to  a  direct  vote  in  the  House  as  the  only 
means  to  force  the  Senate  to  act  or  put 
that  body  in  an  undesirable  position  if  it 
failed  to  recede  and  continued  to  block 
progress  on  farm  relief.  House  leaders 
accepted  his  views  and  the  program  was 
adopted.  The  House  leaders  assured  the 
President  that  the  House  would  defeat 
the  debenture  proposal  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority.  Senator  McNary  said  that 
if  the  House  did  so  the  Senate  would  re¬ 
cede  from  its  position  and  quickly  pass 
the  farm  relief  bill.  In  Mr.  Hoover  s 
statement,  made  public  quickly  after  the 
Senate  had  rejected  the  conference  report 
and  thus  again  stood  by  the  debentures 
plan,  he  declared  that  the  Senate’s  action 
may  gravely  jeopardize  the  enactment  of 
agricultural  legislation.  The  President 
characterized  the  debenture  plan  as  im¬ 
practical,  not  adapted  to  placing  the 
farmers  on  an  equality  with  other  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  said  that  it  “will  bring  im¬ 
mediate  profits  to  some  speculators  and 
disaster  to  the  farmers.”  The  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  which  the  vote  wras  taken, 
the  President  declared,  proposed  a  plan 
for  the  steady  upbuilding  of  agriculture 
with  other  industries  and  w-ould  remove 
the  agricultural  problem  from  polities 
and  place  it  in  the  realm  of  business.  In 
rebuking  the  action  of  the  Senate,  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  said  that  the  rejected  plan 
for  farm  relief  was  approved  by  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  people  in  the  election  and  that 
neither  party  in  the  campaign  had  urged 
the  debenture  plan,  which,  he  said,  in¬ 
volved  the  granting  of  subsidies  on  ex¬ 
ports. 


“H-h-how  f-f-far  is  it  t-t-to  B-b-b-bar- 
haven?”  the  gentleman  asked  a  traveler 
in  the  smoker.  The  man  stood  up  with¬ 
out  a  word  and  went  back  to  his  chair- 
car  Another  passenger  answered  the 
question,  then  sought  out  the  unfriendly 
one.  “Why  didn’t  you  answer  his  ques¬ 
tion  just  then?”  “D-d-d-do  you  want 
m-m-me  to  g-g-get  my  f-f-fool  head  ku-n-n- 
nocked  off?”  was  the  reply.  —  Boston 
Transcript, 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


No  School. — Mrs.  Parson  and  the 
Parson  have  been  off  all  day  on  a  trip 
down  country.  We  took  our  lunch  with 
us  as  we  often  do,  eating  by  the  wayside. 
As  we  got  within  about  a  mile  of  a  school- 
house,  the  Parson  saw  a  boy  that  was  of 
school  age  and  pulled  up.  “Do  you  want 
to  ride  over  to  the  school?’’  “No,  no,  we 
have  the  measles  here.”  After  a  little 
visit  with  the  boy’s  mother  the  Parson 
went  on  to  the  school.  The  teacher 
seemed  to  be  strolling  about  in  a  grove 
near  by,  picking  wild  flowers.  She  ran 
to  the  car  when  she  saw  us.  Dear,  dear, 
but  she  was  in  a  disturbed  state  of  mind. 
Of  her  12  children,  one  had  appeared  to 
school  that  morning.  Hiring  a  car  and 
going  miles  she  had  phoned  for  orders, 
and  was  told  she  might  as  well  close  up. 
Two  families  send  nine  of  her  children 
and  in  each  family  there  are  some  eight 
or  ten  children,  and  with  measles  just 
starting  in,  when  will  school  open  up 
again?  And  how  much  will  she  have  to 
make  up?  And  when  will  her  year  be 
out?  And  how  can  she  be  teaching  two 
or  three  weeks  in  hot  weather  after  all 
other  schools  are  out?  And  there  was 
Decoration  Day  next  week  and  field  day 
the  week  after  and  graduation  after  that. 
Well,  it  was  a  bit  hard  on  her. 

The  Next  Stop. — The  next  was  in¬ 
teresting  also.  There  is  such  a  well- 
spoken  woman  and  her  only  child — a  girl 
most  six  years.  Her  grandparents  had 
come  out  here  and  bought  this  place  and 
got  sick  of  it,  and  glad  to  give  it  to  this 
family.'  But  she  was  brought  up  in  the 
country  and  loved  it,  and  didn’t  mind 
living  miles  from  any  neighbor.  She 
might  be  said  to  be  literally  miles  from 
any  school.  How  can  the  little  girl  go 
so  far  to  school?  “Oh,  I  suppose  I  shall 
carry  her  in  a  car,”  she  said  cheerfully. 
This  man  goes  the  farthest  to  work  over 
a  dirt  road  and  then  nine  miles  of  State 
road  of  any  man  the  Parson  has  ever 
known.  He  has  a  light  car  and  “It  costs 
only  about  $3  a  week,”  she  said.  “We 
get  along  fine.”  Then  she  went  on :  “It 
isn't  like  New  York?  Here  we  have  no 
rent  bill,  no  light  bill,  no  water  bill,  no 
movie  bill,  no  fuel  bill  and  much  less 
clothes  and  food  bill.” 

Out  of  Mischief. — Then,  some  houses 
later,  we  came  upon  the  most  cheer¬ 
ful  and  hard-working  woman  the  Parson 
has  ever  run  across.  There  are  five  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  house — three  in  school.  Be¬ 
sides  the  housework,  this  woman  makes 
around  25  loaves  of  bread  and  20  loaves 
of  cake  to  sell.  Her  mother-in-law  has 
a  stand  over  on  the  State  road  and  she 
sells  them  over  there.  She  makes  apple 
sauce  cakes  and  sponge  cakes  and  the 
same  people  stop  to  buy  again.  This  wo¬ 
man  has  been  trying  to  get  herself  a  large 
bread  mixer  for  a  long  time.  She  cer¬ 
tainly  deserves  one  and  the  Parson  has 
looked  up  the  largest  one  he  can  find 
listed  and  ordered  it  for  her.  He  will 
take  it  down  the  next  time  he  gets  down 
in  that  section.  On  rainy  days  some 
don’t  sell,  but  there  is  no  loss,  as  her 
family  of  seven  can  keep  any  food  from 
spoiling.  About  a  mile  from  this  stand 
on  the  State  road,  there  is  another  sign 
out.  “Homemade  Bread,”  and  it  may  be 
that  many  of  the  week-end  crowd  may 
like  some  real  homemade  stuff  from  the 
country  as  a  welcome  change  from  the 
bakery  product.  The  last  place  we 
stopped  at,  the  Parson  trimmed  up  the 
hair  for  four  of  the  children  and  found  91 
fine  chicks  hatched  under  hens.  “Have 
you  lost  any  at  all?”  asked  the  Parson. 
"Only  two,”  said  one  little  boy,  “and  one 
of  those  got  choked  to  death  trying  to 
swallow  too  big  a  bug.”  The  Parson 
mulled  over  that  quite  a  bit  on  the  way 
home._  How  many  of  us  try  to  swallow 
too  big  a  bug — and  it  ruins  us  !  And  it 
was  a  black  bug,  too.  Let  us  not  get  a 
laekard  mind  on  a  Ford  income  and  the 
big  black  bugs  that  the  high-powered 
salesmen  try  to  make  us  swallow — be¬ 
ware  of  ^them.  “My  heart  is  set  on  a 
I  ackard,”  wrote  a  woman  home  to  her 
husband  as  she  was  visiting  her  rich  rela¬ 
tion  in  the  city.  “And  that  is  the  only 
part  of  your  anatomy  that  ever  will  sit 
on  one,”  was  the  answer  that  he  wrote 
back  to  her. 

Sunday  With  George. — The  Parson 
Has  written  often  about  his  own  Sundays, 
and  so  for  a  change  he  will  quote  what 
tieorge  wrote  about  his  last  Sunday  down 
at  school  in  Tennessee.  The  Parson  let 
tne  Connecticut  bishop  read  it,  suggest- 
ng  that  George,  Jr.,  might  turn  out  to 
®  c  ,°^  the  old  block  after  all.  He 
back  to  Mrs.  Parson  stating  that 
i ,  thought  George  was  a  chip  of  two  old 
home  ’  *s  w^at  George  wrote 

^  *s  ,n°w  5:45  Monday  morning,  and 
.  or  StQ  ^een  up  for  an  hour  and  so 
'  ,^-hsterday  (Sunday)  I  first  went 
T  7?yiie,s  Cove  and  back— 22  miles.  Then 
v-  'Trutely,  where  I  assisted  in  the  ser- 

e  and  g0t  back  just  in  time  for  dinner 
fVl,  miles.  Then  I  went  to  Payne’s 
\  and  hack — 22  miles  more, 

-pr  r  'his  I  took  the  service  in  Valley 
I  i  ^  miles  each  way.  So  you  see 
ns  busy  all  day  Sundays  as  well 

the  Jrekd.ays.  Saturday,  I  had  classes  in 
bir-l-  °fTlng’  ^en  went  to  Tracy  City  and 
•  ;  then  weeded  two  rows  of  onions, 


cut  one  head  of  hair,  dressed  up  and 
walked  three  miles  to  Summer  Field  and 
assisted  in  a  Sunday  school  social,  and 
afterwards  milked  a  cow  for  a  woman, 
and  walked  back — getting  in  at  10  :30. 

The  Jewish  School.  —  Mrs.  Parson 
and  the  Parson  struck  out  the  other  day 
and  went  off  to  visit  a  one-room  country 
school  where  he  had  not  been  for  a  long 
time.  This  school  is  unique  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  though  in  other  parts  many 
such  situations  could  be  found.  Every 
scholar  is  Jewish.  But  when  did  we  ever 
visit  a  finer  school  with  such  a  fine  fami¬ 
ly  spirit,  and  the  teacher  just  like  a 
mother  to  those  children !  Mrs.  Parson 
had  never  been  in  a  school  where  they 
could  sing  as  those  children  did.  They 
had  added  to  “Old  McDonald’s”  farm 
family  till  it  must  have  occupied  a  thous¬ 
and  acres.  But  every  scholar  got  every 
bird  and  beast  in  its  exact  order,  not  leav¬ 
ing  out  the  Ford.  Over  this  last  they 
made  as  though  he  was  much  perturbed, 
as  his  “Rattler”  stood  just  outside  the 
door.  This  teacher  has  had  many  offers 
of  other  schools  with  larger  pay,  but  she 
is  fond  of  these  children,  and  the  children 
fairly  worship  her.  They  just  cannot  do 
enough  to  make  it  easy,  and  pleasant  for 
her.  They  have  a  4-II  club  and  the  wo¬ 
man  that  is  their  leader  is  just  as  inter¬ 
ested  in  them  as  their  teacher.  This  pic¬ 
ture  shows  the  school.  On  the  left  is  the 
Parson.  The  teacher  stands  in  back  in 
the  middle  and  the  club  leader  is  next  to 
the  end  on  the  right.  There  are  five  boys 
and  two  girls  in  the  school.  Mrs.  Parson 
took  the  picture. 

Here  a  Chick  There  a  Chick. — You 


News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

June  7. — The  open  season  for  fruit 
crop  estimates  is  now  merrily  under  way. 
While  the  June  1  estimate  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral-State  Crop  Reporting  Service  has  not 
arrived  so  far,  it  is  certain  that  the  May 
1  estimates  of  four-fifths  of  a  full  apple 
crop  and  three-fourths  of  a  full  peach 
crop  are  due  for  substantial  cuts,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  apple  figures.  Discount¬ 
ing  somewhat  the  sort  of  bluish  feeling  in 
certain  quarters,  a  guess  of  40  per  cent 
of  a  full  apple  crop  will  probably  come 
much  nearer  the  real  amount.  Apples 
seem  to  be  very  spotty  over  the  whole 
State — sometimes  Stayman  looks  very 
light,  and  at  others  seems  to  be  setting 
very  well,  and  the  same  situation  exists 
with  other  standard  sorts.  Two  unavoid¬ 
able  causes  exist  for  some  of  the  failure 
to  set,  with  both  lack  of  pollination  and 
local  freezes  and  frosts  entering  into  the 
situation.  This  pollination  failure  in 
turn  traces  both  to  cold  and  windy 
weather,  much  rain  at  blooming  time, 
which  interfered  with  insect  agents,  and 
also  to  some  upsets  in  the  time  of  bloom 
for  some  varieties.  In  one  case,  where 
Rome  and  Spy  usually  were  in  blossom 
at  the  same  time,  Rome  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  over  before  Spy  started  and  conse¬ 
quently  Spy  did  not  set.  Certain  or¬ 
chards  where  spraying  was  not  done 
thoroughly  or  on  time  are  now  so  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  foliage  scab  that 
most  of  the  leaves  will  drop  off.  A  few 
of  these  look  as  if  they  had  been  scorched 
by  fire  when  seen  from  a  distance.  Rosy 
aphids  and  red  bugs  are  of  considerable 
importance.  In  Western  and  West  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  canker-worms  have 
been  defoliating  unsprayed  orchards. 
Home  orchards  are  in  for  an  unusually 
bad  time,  according  to  the  early  indica¬ 
tions,  with  so  many  insects  and  diseases 
unchecked  by  any  spray.  Fire  blight 
seems  to  be  fairly  scarce  so  far  this  year. 


The  Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Friends  at  the  School 


remember  about  the  two  brothers  that 
had  worked  so  hard  during  the  Winter 
and  had  so  many  chickens?  Well,  they 
have  over  2,000  now.  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  few  they  have  lost.  Both  the  men 
work  out  all  the  time  to  get  money  to 
buy  the  feed  for  so  many,  but  soon  they 
can  begin  to  sell  broilers.  All  the  water 
has  to  come  up  out  of  the  well  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  it  is  too  much  for  that 
woman,  so  the  Parson  has  a  fine  pump 
out  in  the  shed  which  he  will  take  down 
for  her  on  the  same  trip  that  he  takes 
down  that  bread  mixer. 

Those  Tablecloths. — The  Parson  is 
still  getting  letters  about  that  tablecloth, 
and  let  them  come ;  he  is  glad  to  answer 
them,  and  if  busy  Mrs.  Parson  will  help 
out.  Every  one  contains  such  nice  words 
about  the  Parson’s  stuff  that  it  cheers 
him  up  not  a  little.  But  here  is  one  in 
verse  from  California  that  the  Parson 
must  just  send  on  to  the  whole  family : 

“Dear  Pastoral  Parson  : 

To  this  southwest  part  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Near  beautiful  Pont  Loma, 

Comes  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  its  rural  news, 
And  its  northeaster^  aroma. 

We  came  out  here  eight  years  ago 
From  the  Wooden  Nutmeg  State, 

So  what  that  paper  means  to  us 
Would  be  lengthy  to  relate. 

So  I’ll  not  take  up  your  precious  time 
And  interrupt  your  throught, 

But  will  ask  you,  please,  to  tell  me 
Where  that  tablecloth  may  be  bought? 
The  one  that  Mrs.  Parson  likes, 

Much  better  day  by  day, 

It  sounds  most  too  good  to  be  true, 

But  I  don’t  doubt  what  you  say.” 

So  the  Parson  will  close  this  letter  and 
write  and  tell  her.  He  has  much  more 
he  was  going  to  say  but  it  can  wait.  How¬ 
ever,  here  is  the  story  of  the  city  man 
who  stopped  beside  the  road  to  jolly  a 
green-looking  farmer  lad  :  “How  do  them 
taters  turn  out?”  he  cried.  “They  don’t 
turn  out — I  dig  them,”  came  the  answer. 
“But  that  piece  of  corn  over  there  looks 
pretty  bum.  Don’t  believe  you’ll  get  more 
than  half  a  crop,  do  you?”  “Presume 
not,”  came  the  answer,  “we  took  that 
piece  to  the  halves.”  “Huh,”  said  the 
city  man,  getting  angry,  “There  ain’t 
much  between  you  and  a  fool  anyway,  is 
there?”  “Why  no,  not  so  very  much,  I 
should  say — only  a  fence.” 


A  few  active  cankers  have  been  noted, 
but  almost  no  infection. 

As  to  cover  crops,  the  Soy  beans, 
seeded  before  the  end  of  May,  were  bene¬ 
fited  by  several  showers  and  were  about 
two  inches  high  on  June  7.  Crimson  and 
Alsike  clover  wintered  much  better  than 
expected  and  are  making  a  fine  cover  in 
parts  of  the  orchard.  The  stand  was  so 
good  they  were  not  turned  under.  The 
Sweet  clover  field,  Spring  plowed,  is  now 
supporting  a  fine  stand  of  volunteer 
Sweet  clover.  After  this  legume  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  in  the  same  spot  for 
several  years,  it  almost  becomes  a  case  of 
perpetual  motion  the  way  it  reseeds. 

The  poison  bait  stations  for  orchard 
mice  were  made  on  a  recent  rainy  after¬ 
noon.  About  500  ordinary  mailing  tubes, 
12  inches  long  and  2  inches  in  diameter, 
were  dipped  rapidly  in  melted  paraffin, 
then  laid  on  a  hardware  cloth  screen  to 
dry.  The  500  tubes  soaked  up  about  20 
pounds  of  paraffin,  and  the  time  was  four 
hours  each  for  two  men.  Before  dipping 
a  lip  was  bent  on  each  end  of  the  tube  on 
the  same  side  so  that  moisture  would  be 
kept  out  of  the  poisoned  wheat  contents 
when  in  use.  While  on  the  subject  of 
rodents,  a  woodchuck  holed  up  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  new  cherry  orchard  has  been 
using  the  nearby  trees  for  an  exerciser. 
The  bark  is  torn  off  one  side,  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  animal  received  much  pleasure 
from  pulling  the  tree  part  way  over  and 
then  letting  it  spring  back,  stripping  the 
bark  off  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree  in 
so  doing. 

Paraffin  seems  to  be  very  promising  not 
only  for  use  in  coating  scions  for  long¬ 
distance  shipment  and  after  grafting  but 
also  for  transplanted  trees.  Canadian  ex¬ 
periments  with  nut  trees,  apples  and  mul¬ 
berries,  as  well  as  with  rose  bushes, 
seemed  to  show  a  great  difference  in  the 
starting  and  growth  of  these  plants  when 
paraffin-coated.  The  stimulating  effect,  if 
it  may  be  called  such,  was  decidedly  more 
striking  with  trees  in  a  badly  dried  out 
condition.  The  benefit  may  come  from  the 
prevention  of  drying  out  of  the  above¬ 
ground  parts  until  the  new  roots  can  take 
hold  and  force  the  buds.  From  our  own 
experience  in  grafting  it  seems  to  be  true 
that  paraffin  will  not  retard  the  pushing 
of  the  buds  to  any  appreciable  degree 
even  though  it  crinkles  the  first  leaves 
slightly.  This  may  work  out  in  the  case 


of  sweet  cherries,  which  are  hard  to 
transplant  successfully  at  best,  possibly 
due  to  the  tops  starting  so  prematurely 
and  drying  out  before  the  roots  become 
sufficiently  well  established. 

A  small  Cumberland  black  raspberry 
patch  was  set  out  late  this  Spring.  The 
tip  plants  were  dug  so  late  that  the  nur- 
ceryman  had  to  cut  off  all  the  young 
shoots  which  were  some  distance  above 
ground.  The  man  receiving  these  rooted 
tips  went  contrary  to  the  usual  good  prac¬ 
tice  of  cutting  off  the  handles  on  setting, 
since  the  portions  of  the  old  canes  were 
free  from  anthracnose  spots.  Now  the 
whole  patch  is  coming  along  nicely,  but 
practically  all  the  growth  is  coming  from 
the  old  canes.  If  they  had  been  removed 
it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  plants 
would  have  failed  to  come  through,  since 
there  are  very  few  shoots  coming  from 
any  below-ground  part  of  the  tip. 

A  new  frost  bulletin  has  been  issued 
recently  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  Bulletin  1588,  en¬ 
titled  “Frost  and  Prevention  of  Frost 
Damage.”  This  is  a  revision  of  and  super¬ 
sedes  Farmers’  Bulletin  1090.  The  first 
part  of  this  publication  attempts  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  simple  language,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  changes  that  take  place  near  the 
earth’s  surface  on  a  frosty  night.  The 
larger  portion  is  given  over  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  various  methods  and  devices 
now  being  used  for  protection  against 
irost,  together  with  a  chapter  on  tempera- 
tu res  injurious  to  plants,  blossoms  and 
fruit.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  fruit¬ 
growers  and  others  with  whom  frost  may 
mean  a  loss.  Apply  to  your  U.  S.  Con¬ 
gressman  for  a  copy. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  issued  General  Bulletin  477, 
entitled  “The  Oriental  Fruit  Moth  in 
Pennsylvania.”  This  bulletin  describes  the 
distribution  and  type  and  amount  of  in¬ 
jury  caused  by  the  “worms”  of  this  pest. 
It  is  noted  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
control  for  the  moth,  although  certain 
measures  are  of  aid  in  reducing  their 
numbers.  This  publication  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  requesting  a  copy.  The 
address  is  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Two  men  owning  orchards  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  county  have  just  brought  in  some 
•sick  peach  leaves  for  examination.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  sample,  peach  leaf-curl  was 
certainly  going  to  take  the  leaves  off  those 
trees.  They  had  not  been  sprayed  with 
the  delayed  dormant,  which  controls  this 
pest  when  put  on  early  enough,  since  the 
owners  supposed  the  trees  were  too  young 
to  require  any  spray.  All  that  can  be 
done  this  season  is  to  hope  for  the  best 
and  to  follow  this  up  with  a  1  to  8  lime- 
sulphur  in  January  of  next  year  before 
the  peach  buds  begin  to  swell  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

A  commercial  strawberry  grower  sent 
samples  of  Howard  or  Premier  plants 
from  his  fruiting  bed.  The  leaves  of  these 
were  well-marked  with  leaf  spot,  and  we 
are  accustomed  to  class  the  Howard  as 
being  very  free  from  leaf  diseases.  Two 
patches  only  a  few  rods  away,  set  with 
the  same  plants  at  the  same  time,  are  free 
from  this  disease.  Other  details  given 
simply  make  the  situation  more  compli¬ 
cated.  This  man  has  been  raising  straw¬ 
berries  for  45  years  and  has  struck  a  snag 
which  he  states  cost  him  much  of  his  crop 
last  year  and  is  promising  to  do  the  same 
this  season.  r.  ii.  sudds. 


The  Poison  Ivy  Nuisance 

I  am  ready  to  move  into  a  new  home, 
on  a  four-acre  plot,  part  of  an  old  farm, 
not  worked  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 
Part  of  the  land  is  badly  infested  with 
poison  ivy,  especially  along  an  old  rail 
fence,  where  some  of  the  trees  are  covered 
with  the  vines,  with  stems  an  inch  thick. 

New  York.  j.  e.  s. 

The  best  plans,  where  such  a  person 
can  be  found,  is  to  hire  one  immune  to 
the  poison  to  dig  the  plant  out,  but  this 
is  not  always  possible.  The  next  best 
method  we  know  is  to  cut  the  root  just 
under  the  ground  with  a  sharp  spud  and 
after  the  tops  are  dried  gather  them  up 
with  a  fork  and  burn  them,  being  careful 
not  to  get  into  the  smoke,  which  has 
some  of  the  poisonous  principle  of  the 
plant.  Another  point  is  not  to  bruise  the 
leaves  or  top  when  handling  green  as 
volatile  poison  escapes  such  bruises  and 
when .  breathed  in  the  air  will  cause  a 
breaking  out  on  various  parts  of  the 
body  that  have  not  touched  the  poison. 

Along  the  old  rail  fence  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  cut  those  stems  with  a  sharp  spud 
as  near  the  ground  as  you  can  and  leave 
it  right  on  the  fence  for  a  time,  at  least. 
By  working  carefully  and  wearing  rub¬ 
ber  boots  when  going  around  it,  even  one 
quite  susceptible  to  the  poison  can  handle 
a  large  lot  of  the  weed  in  this  way.  It 
often  happens  that  there  are  not  so  many 
roots  as  would  seem  from  the  amount 
covered  by  the  tops,  so  if  you  work  care¬ 
fully  you  will  get  more  of  these  roots  cut 
off  than  would  seem  possible  from  first 
appearances.  Of  course,  this  will  not  en¬ 
tirely  kill  the  Ivy  at  first,  but  it  makes  a 
good  start  and  further  treatment  of  the 
same  sort  will  keep  the  work  going.  A 
large  handful  of  salt  thrown  on  one  of 
these  stems  where  you  have  cut  it  off  will 
also  help  kill  the  root. 


Daughter  :  “Oh.  papa,  what  is  your 
birthstone?”  Father  of  Twelve:  “My 
dear.  I’m  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
grindstone.” — Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty. 
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\ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
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responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
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t  ransactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


CONGRESS  has  been  laboring  for  10  years  to 
find  a  way  to  stabilize  the  price  of  wheat.  It 
has  not  had  conspicuous  success.  During  the  last 
week  of  May,  1928,  wheat  sold  at  $1.44  a  bushel  on 
the  Chicago  grain  exchange.  During  the  same  month 
of  1929  the  price  on  the  same  market  was  96  cents 
a  bushel.  This  is  a  variation  of  50  per  cent.  Con¬ 
gress  might  learn  something  from  the  millers  and 
bakers.  They  have  no  bread  exchange,  but  the  price 
of  a  loaf  remains  the  same  no  matter  what  the  price 
of  wheat.  They  have  a  method  of  stabilizing  prices 
that  should  be  helpful  to  Congress  if  it  did  not 
prove  embarrassing. 

* 

ORMERLY  Lima  beans  were  easily  grown  and 
yielded  well.  In  recent  years  we  have  had  com¬ 
plaints  from  many  sections  of  total  failures  or  only 
a  scant  setting  of  pods.  The  vines  grow  well  and 
blossom,  but  the  flowers  drop  without  setting.  One 
year  a  small  green  caterpillar  was  found  to  be  doing 
damage  by  destroying  the  flowers.  As  soon  as  dis¬ 
turbed  the  caterpillars  dropped  to  the  ground,  so  they 
were  seldom  seen.  In  other  seasons,  however,  no  in¬ 
sects  were  responsible,  and  weather,  causing  poor 
pollination,  has  been  blamed.  We  should  like  to 
hear  from  readers  who  are  growing,  or  trying  to 
grow  Limas,  as  to  just  how  they  acted  last  year. 
Anything  about  insect  work  observed,  treatment  of 
land,  exposure,  with  reference  to  prevailing  winds 
and  heavy  rains,  etc.,  will  be  useful.  We  do  not 
want  to  give  up  this  useful  vegetable,  but  some 
after  two  or  three  years  of  failure,  have  about  come 
to  this  decision. 

* 

OTATO  sales  on  most  northern  farms  are  light 
at  this  time  of  year.  Potatoes  are  nearly  done 
when  the  strawberry  season  begins.  The  potato  sea¬ 
son  has  been  ending  rather  poorly,  prices  declining 
about  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  in  Northern  Maine.  The 
trouble  is  owing  to  quality,  mainly.  Increasing  sup¬ 
plies  of  new  stock  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
make  it  hard  to  sell  many  old  potatoes  of  the  aver¬ 
age  June  quality.  Maine  has  continued  to  ship 
steadily  to  the  very  end,  turning  out  about  100  cars 
daily  in  early  June,  and  the  season's  total  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  season  before.  The  princi¬ 
pal  eastern  potato  States  seem  to  have  cleared  out 
most  of  their  production  at  some  price.  The  figures 
indicate  that  the  Central  States,  especially  Minne¬ 
sota  and  the  Dakotas,  also  some  of  the  Western 
States,  were  unable  to  sell  all  their  potatoes.  They 
depend  on  shipments  to  the  corn  belt,  but  last  year 
that  section  was  able  to  raise  a  good  many  potatoes 
for  home  use,  and  did  not  need  as  many  as  usual 
from  the  northern  potato  States.  The  new  potato 
season  is  moving  along  satisfactorily,  one  section  fol¬ 
lowing  another  with  moderate  shipments  and  no 
overlapping.  At  this  rate  of  progress,  the  northern 
shipping  States  will  be  able  to  begin  selling  as  soon 
as  their  crop  is  ready,  and  probably  will  have  the 
advantage  of  starting  the  season  at  a  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  price,  in  contrast  with  the  discouraging  con¬ 
ditions  of  1928. 

* 

• 

T  THE  late  regular  annual  meetings  of  the 
leading  dairy  cattle  registry  associations, 
marked  increases  in  their  established  activities, 
promotional  work,  revenues  and  expenses  were  re¬ 
ported.  These  national  organizations  are  equipped 
and  ambitious  to  grow  in  educational  influence  and 
in  their  services  to  breeders  and  owners  of  pedigree 
dairy  stocks.  Their  work,  at  some  of  its  angles,  help¬ 
fully  affects  every  dairyman’s  business.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  has  improved  the  breeding  of  the  nation’s 
milk  cows.  Of  these,  totaling  about  22.000.000  head 
on  farms,  the  overwhelming  majority  are  of  spe¬ 


cialized  dairy  breeding  and  dairy  type.  Practically 
all  of  them  are  purebreds,  grades  or  crosses  of  the 
standard  breeds — Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey, 
Holstein-Friesian  and  Jersey,  to  name  them  alpha¬ 
betically.  In  recent  years  some  of  the  dairy  cattle 
registry  associations  haye  given  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  establishing  of  a  demand  for  trade- 
marked  brands  of  milk  produced  by  their  respective 
breeds.  Each  breed’s  product  in  the  bottle  presum¬ 
ably  possesses  some  special  virtue  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses.  This  innovation  in  milk-marketing  is  experi¬ 
mentally  interesting  and,  in  some  localities,  it  may 
be  profitable  to  some  producers,  on  a  limited  com¬ 
mercial  scale.  We  hope,  however,  that  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole,  the  organ¬ 
ized  breeders  of  dairy  cattle  will  find  a  way  to 
work  together.  By  competing  with  one  another  in 
spending  money  and  energy  to  make  a  particular 
“breed”  of  milk  popular  or  supreme,  they  are  not 
aiding  the  forces  that  are  working  for  unity  in  the 
industry.  All  breeds  produce  good  milk.  The  mass 
of  consumers  isn't  interested  in  breeds.  It  wants 
good  milk  at  a  fair  price. 

* 

ONGRESS,  at  its  next  session,  may  pass  a  law 
directing  and  empowering  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  take  over  and  conduct  the 
work  of  the  pedigree  hog  registry  associations.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  will  also  affect  some  other  live  stock  reg¬ 
istry  associations.  In  Canada,  the  government  for 
years  has  conducted  the  registration  work  of  many 
breeds.  Its  economy  and  efficiency  have  been 
praised  by  Dominion  breeders.  Secretary  Hyde  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
knows  something  of  the  chronic,  useless  strife  which 
multiple  hog  record  associations  have  caused  in  the 
Central  States.  Of  the  eight  leading  breeds,  four 
have  more  than  one  record  association  each.  Fac¬ 
tionalism  is  rampant  among  the  supporters  of  these 
breeds  in  the  Mid-West.  The  factions  are  wasting 
money  and  time  fighting  one  another.  Eastern  breed¬ 
ers  of  pedigree  hogs  are  injured,  in  a  business  way, 
by  this  absurd  warfare.  Its  origin  can  be  traced 
back  to  times  when  the  excellent  associations  first 
to  be  organized  became  so  strict  (as  they  should  be) 
in  applying  their  rules  or  so  undemocratic  in  their 
management,  that  new  and  younger  or  disgruntled 
breeders  set  up  new  associations.  Secretary  Hyde 
says :  “Economies  in  the  recording  of  pedigrees 
would  he  effected  if  the  concentration  of  all  such 
work  was  brought  out ;  and,  if  done  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  some  public  agency,  more  confidence  in 
such  records  reasonably  could  be  exacted. ”  If 
breeders  don’t  attend  to  their  own  business,  it  will 
pass  out  of  their  hands. 

* 

The  dedication  of  a  local  airport  plus  the  blossom 
celebration  has  brought  airplanes  soaring  over  our  heads 
in  droves,  flocks,  squadrons,  or  what  word  do  you  use? 
It  gives  us  a  taste  of  what  the  near  future  will  be  as 
these  planes  roar  overhead  in  large  numbers.  We  still 
stop  work  and  gaze  upward,  but  no  doubt  in  time  will 
pay  them  no  attention. 

HIS,  from  a  farmer  in  Michigan,  shows  how 
soon  we  adjust  ourselves  to  unusual  situations. 
People  living  along  the  route  of  the  night  mail  air¬ 
plane  hear  its  overhead  whir  with  the  same  feeling 
as  when  the  engine  on  the  midnight  train  whistles 
for  a  well-known  crossing.  Commercial  air  service 
for  passengers  is  increasing.  There  are  now  two 
regular  trips  daily  from  New  York  to  Albany,  in  85 
minutes.  The  fare  is  about  four  times  that  charged 
by  railroad,  and  doubtless  always  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  more,  but,  if  one  is  in  a  hurry,  it  speeds  him 
along,  and  the  novelty  of  the  trip  is  appealing  to 
sightseers. 

* 

N  ARBORETUM  established  primarily  for  the 
study  of  plants  and  trees,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  economic  uses  in  the  Southwest,  re¬ 
cently  was  dedicated  at  Superior,  Ariz.  It  is  a  gift 
from  Col.  Wm,  Boyce  Thompson,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Widely-known  scientists  from  many  States  and  sev¬ 
eral  foreign  countries  were  present  at  the  dedication. 
Ten  years  ago  Col.  Thompson  founded  the  Boyce 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research  at  Yonkers. 
It  is  fully  equipped  with  modern  appliances.  Its 
work  has  been  useful  to  scientists  in  their  work  on 
plant  diseases.  At  the  Southwest  Arboretum,  the 
object  of  the  staff  will  he  intensively  to  study  types 
of  vegetation  that  are  likely  to  be  useful  under  a 
desert  or  rocky  environment  in  Arizona  and  in  simi¬ 
lar  neighboring  territory.  Plants  and  trees  from 
every  region  of  the  world  where  arid  conditions  pre¬ 
vail  have  been  imported  for  the  Southwest  Arbore¬ 
tum.  Col.  Thompson’s  motives  and  enthusiasms  as 
a  benefactor  of  botanical  science  are  commendable. 
He  and  his  eo-workers  are  ambitious  to  discover  or 
develop  plants  and  trees  that  will  grow  in  sandy, 
arid  soils,  so  that  “eventually  the  entire  Southwest 
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may  bloom  into  a  garden.”  We  hope  that  in  the 
meantime  our  domestic  crop  surpluses,  which  are 
notoriously  unprofitable  to  farmers,  will  have  ceased 
to  be  troublesome. 

* 

SOME  fruit  growers  as  well  as  bee  men  will  dis¬ 
agree  with  parts  of  that  article  on  pollination 
page  861.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Paul  intends  to  dis¬ 
count  the  bees  seriously,  but  he  wishes  to  give  due 
emphasis  to  the  need  of  suitable  weather  conditions. 
We  all  know  that  many  apple  blossoms  have  to  get 
along  as  best  they  can  at  a  temperature  of  60  de¬ 
grees  or  below,  when  bees  will  not  work,  and  have 
seen  fairly  good  sets  of  apples  under  these  condi¬ 
tions.  But  anyone  who  has  watched  the  bee  scram¬ 
bling  around  one  flowrer  and  then  another  must  give 
this  creature  credit  for  being  the  champion  hand 
pollinator  and  hybridist.  The  importance  of  a  proper 
“set”  is  so  great  that  the  fruit  grower  can  scarcely 
afford  to  neglect  any  practical  means  to  secure  it. 
No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Paul  intimates,  some  trees  tire 
themselves  with  an  overset,  but  apple  trees  with 
only  here  and  there  an  apple  are  so  much  worthless 
shade. 

* 

7HY  use  those  long  botanical  names  for 
VV  everyday  plants?”  asks  a  friend  who  is  not 
sure  whether  Seolopendrimn  is  a  disease  or  a  state 
of  mind,  or  why  a  meek  little  trailing  arbutus  should 
be  called  Epigaea  repens.  When  we  study  them, 
however,  we  find  plenty  of  real  reasons  for  botanical 
names.  They  are  a  universal  language,  by  which  a 
botanist  in  Finland,  who  spoke  no  Italian,  could  de¬ 
scribe  a  plant  to  a  professor  at  Bologna,  who  spoke 
no  Finnish.  .Furthermore,  common  names  are  very 
untrustworthy.  The  trailing  arbutus  is  not  a  true 
arbutus ;  that  name  belongs  botanic-ally  to  a  group 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  was  called  arbutus  because 
its  appearance  was  associated  with  this  distant  rela¬ 
tive  by  those  to  whom  the  American  flora  was  new. 
Its  own  botanical  name,  freely  translated,  means 
trailing  or  creeping  on  the  ground,  and  is  certainly 
appropriate.  In  some  localities  it  is  called  ground 
laurel,  and  in  others  mayflower,  but  another  totally 
different  plant  is  also  called  mayflower  (Maianthe- 
mum).  Many  people  refer  to  the  columbine  (Aqui- 
legia)  as  honeysuckle,  but  the  true  honeysuckle  is 
Lonieera,  while  the  little  trailing  blue-flowered  plant 
we  call  myrtle  is  not  really  a  myrtle,  and  is  known 
in  England  as  periwinkle,  so  if  we  wish  to  be  in¬ 
ternationally  understood  we  must  call  it  Vinca 
minor.  We  like  to  use  familiar  names,  especially 
old-fashioned  ones,  but  if  we  are  trying  to  give  an 
accurate  description  the  botanical  name  is  the  only 
safe  one.  We  recently  had  a  discussion  about  the 
European  “key  flower most  of  our  correspondents 
agreed  that  the  plant  meant  was  a  Primula,  but 
several  different  varieties  were  named,  while  a  Hun¬ 
garian  reader  said  it  was  a  Lychnis,  and  another 
asserted  it  was  a  hyacinth  !  All  this  confusion  in 
nomenclature  shows  that  for  accuracy  we  must  de¬ 
pend  on  the  botanists,  though  we  do  not  thank  them 
for  such  appalling  titles  as  Zantedeschia  or  Pa- 
phiopedilum. 


Brevities 

Canada  is  to  spend  $20,000,000  in  seaport  improve¬ 
ment. 

Indiana  plants  more  canning  tomatoes  than  any  other 
State. 

Yes,  buckwheat  is  a  standard  midsummer  crop  for 
sowing  to  plow  under. 

Block  tin  is  wholesaling  at  45  cents  per  pound.  A 
great  amount  of  it  comes  from  the  Straits  Settlements 
in  the  Orient. 

Plant  a  few  gourds  this  year.  The  dipper  variety 
makes  an  excellent  birdhouse.  Gourds  work  well  climb¬ 
ing  over  a  fence  or  stone  wall. 

According  to  recent  newspaper  statements  in  the 
World  War  120,050  American  soldiers  lost  their  lives. 
From  January  1,  1919,  to  December  31,  1928,  homi¬ 
cides  in  America  totaled  about  64,000.  During  that 
same  period  motor  vehicles  in  America  killed  about 
190,000. 

June  1  a  Michigan  reader  sent  the  following:  “It  is 
very  cold  here  again  after  a  week  of  burning  heat,  with 
growth  well  advanced.  Apples  and  pears  about  all 
dropped  ;  plums  all  gone  ;  peaches  well  set ;  strawberries, 
first  picking  being  made  of  early  varieties ;  meadows, 
oats  and  wheat  looking  fine ;  corn  about  all  planted. 

“I  have  heard  that  laziness  is  a  disease.  Does  it 
ever  kill  people?”  This  is  from  the  letter  of  a  “plain- 
spoken”  friend.  Perhaps  it  is  a  disease  sometimes,  but 
we  have  heard  of  no  fatalities  from  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  flying  around  with  an  excess  of  “pep”  may  ntaKe 
one  a  nuisance  to  his  associates.  Perhaps  the  “golden 
mean”  idea  may  be  desirable  in  display  of  energy  as 
well  as  other  matters. 

The  four  leading  items  in  the  total  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  of  Canada  in  1928  valued  in  all  at  $1,  <30,304, - 
000  are:  Field  crops,  $1,099,781,000;  dairy  products, 
$250,000,000:  farm  animals,  $197,880,000  and  poultry 
and  eggs  $106,654,000.  Last  year  was  the  first  year  i' 1 
poultry  and  eggs  to  exceed  $100,000,000  in  value.  8  JJLI 
1923  these  have  increased  in  value  from  $62,000.U - 
Value  of  farm  animals  in  five  years  has  advanced  •><■‘5 
000,000. 
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What  Is  a  Snob? 

IT  IS  always  astonishing  and  sometimes  amusing 
to  see  the  pages  of  print  and  hear  the  endless 
volume  of  speech  wasted  'in  controversy  and  argu¬ 
ment  because  the  disputants  argue  from  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  premises.  A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  started  by  Professor  Rogers  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  an  address  to  a 
graduation  class  of  young  engineers.  The  whole 
idea  was  to  remind  the  boys  of  the  principles  and 
ideals  of  the  school  which  had  helped  prepare  them 
for  a  life  work,  and  to  encourage  them  to  go  out 
determined  and  unafraid  to  stand  up  for  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  speech  and  manners,  and  conduct  and  cul- 
ture.  In  some  detail  he  intimated  the  overalls  of 
the  machine  shop  should  be  discarded  in  leisure  and 
social  hours  for  creased  trousers  and  shoes  with  a 
fresh  shine.  Self-control,  consideration  of  others, 
politeness  and  standards  of  conduct  which  we  as¬ 
sociate  with  character  and  manhood  were  clearly 
the  pith  of  the  address.  It  seemed  a  timely  theme 
in  these  days,  when  so  many,  young  and  old,  with 
flippant  speech,  disheveled  dress  and  rudeness  of 
manners  proclaim  their  free  democratic  equality, 
and  independence  of  those  qualities  of  life  which  we 
commonly  associate  with  sturdy  manhood.  It  was 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  subject  for  the  speaker 
to  assume  that  these  young  men  going  out  into  the 
world  today  with  old-fashioned  standards  of  conduct 
would  be  obliged  to  face  the  taunts  of  the  flappers 
and  the  sports.  In  effect  he  asked  the  graduates  to 
have  courage  to  stick  to  their  standards  at  the  risk 
of  being  called  a  snob,  with  the  encouraging  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  would  find  it  as  easy  to  win  the  boss’s 
(laughter  as  his  stenographer. 

These  incidental  references  to  snobbery  and  court¬ 
ship  started  the  flame  of  oratory  and  print  through¬ 
out  the  land.  The  adverse  criticism  came  for  the 
most  part  from  notable  people  who  knew  the  aca¬ 
demic  definition  for  “snob,”  and  jumped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  professor  advised  the  boys  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  what  they  were  not  with  the  objective  of 
marrying  the  boss’s  daughter.  If  they  had  started 
with  Professor  Rogers’  concept  they  would  have 
agreed  with  him  fully,  and  encouraged  a  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  wholesome  precept.  If  all  the  critics 
had  the  same  definition  of  a  “snob,”  there  would 
have  been  less  controversy  and  possibly  none  at  all. 

An  exception  to  this  view  must  of  course  be  made 
of  those  writers  and  talkers  who  always  court  the 
applause  of  the  great  mass  of  people ;  who  since  the 
war  have  cultivated  vague  notions  of  what  they  call 
leading  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way  in  sublime 
indifference  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 
The  time  has  already  come  when  they  may  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  charity.  They  were  the  natural  safety  valve 
of  a  world  at  war,  but  signs  are  abundant  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  sane  and  sober  people  to  again  cultivate 
those  qualities  of  mind  and  action  which  have  al¬ 
ways  distinguished  the  conduct  of  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

This  is  an  intimate  subject  for  farm  people.  No¬ 
where  in  the  world  have  the  standards  of  personal 
conduct  and  the  ideals  of  human  life  been  more  care¬ 
fully  matured  and  persistently  developed  than  in  the 
American  farm  home.  The  spirit  of  snobbishness, 
cannot  survive  in  the  farm  atmosphere ;  it  will  re¬ 
echo  in  sympathy  with  Professor  Rogers’  advice  to 
boys  to  ignore  the  taunts  of  the  mob  and  adhere  to 
the  standards  of  speech  and  conduct  that  distinguish 
them  as  gentlemen. 

Reparations  and  War  Debts 

ITH  the  confusing  volumes  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  during  the  past  years 
an<l  especially  during  the  last  four  months,  it  is 
uot  surprising  that  many  people  are  yet  hazy  as  to 
"hat  this  reparation  and  repayment  plan  recently 
adopted  at.  Paris  is  all  about.  The  'history  of  it 
m  detail  is  a  subject  for  volumes  and  yet.  the  essence 
<Jf  it  may  be  stated  in  a  few  lines.  Germany  being 
■ne  aggressor  during  the  World  War,  her  armies 
mvaded  the  neighboring  states.  The  fighting  was  on 
the  territory  of  the  Allies  and  consequently  the 
property  of  the  invaded  countries  was  badly  (1am- 
'ged.  This  was  particularly  true  of  France  and 
Belgium.  There  was  no  fighting  on  German  soil 
.md  consequently  no  damage  to  German  property 
by  allied  soldiers. 

^  hen  in  the  Fall  of  1918  the  Germany  Army 
"<is  demoralized  and  defeated,  and  her  leaders  sued 
i(’i  Peace,  the  Allies  might  have  followed  up  their 
'"Vantage,  marched  into  German  territory  and 
hh  fated  terms  of  peace  while  in  the  possession  of 
bt-ilin  and  other  German  territory.  The  Allies  led 
Marchal  Foch  generously  and  humanely  consented 
an  armistice.  Fighting  ceased  at  once  and  no 
more  blood  was  shed. 


The  terms  of  peace  were  fixed  at  Versailles. 
Germany  was  required  to  make  reparation  for  the 
destruction  of  property  in  the  allied  territory,  and 
to  pay  for  the  policing  of  German  territory  by 
allied  soldiers.  The  amount  of  the  reparations,  the 
time  allowed  for  payment  and  the  ways  for  collecting 
the  amounts  agreed  upon  presented  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  start.  Later  the  Dawes  plan  improved 
on  the  original  scheme,  but  it.  took  control  of  the 
German  railroads  and  other  industries  out  of  Ger¬ 
man  hands.  The  amount  collected  for  reparation 
payments  was  turned  over  to  a  commission  headed 
by  Parker  Gilbert  of  America,  and  by  him  paid 
over  to  the  allied  creditors.  It  worked  for  a  while, 
but  it  left  the  relations  of  Europe  in  financial  and 
commercial  confusion.  Finally  a  committee  of  ex¬ 
perts  representing  the  European  countries  concerned, 
and  a  delegation  from  the  United  States  without 
national  authority,  gathered  in  Paris  about  four 
months  ago  to  work  out  a  new,  and  as  hoped,  a 
permanent  plan. 

The  work  was  somewhat  complicated  by  the  at¬ 
titude  of  our  Government  During  the  war  the 
Washington  Government  made  large  loans  direct  to 
the  Governments  of  the  European  allies  to  help 
carry  on  the  war  with  Germany.  Our  Government 
paid  its  own  expenses  during  its  time  in  the  war, 
and  asked  for  no  indemnity  for  these  expenses.  It, 
however,  insisted  that  the  money  loaned  must  be 
repaid,  and  it  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
reparation  parleys  in  Europe.  The  American  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  recent  conference  consequently  had 
no  official  standing.  Yet  Owen  D.  Young  was  made 
chairman,  and  has  been  given  major  credit  for 
patience  and  skill  in  working  out  the  plan  which 
has  finally  been  agreed  upon  by  the  delegates  to  the 
conference,  and  which  now  goes  for  approval  to  the 
Governments  concerned,  including  Germany,  but 
does  not  include  the  United  States  Government, 
though  indirectly  we  are  as  much  affected  as  the 
other  nations  directly  concerned  in  the  plan. 

Under  the  new  plan  Germany  agrees  to  pay  an 
average  of  2,050,000,000  marks  a  year  for  57  years. 
Of  this  sum  660,000,000  francs,  or  about  one-third, 
will  go  direct  to  the  former  allies  in  reparation  for 
war  damage,  the  remaining  two-thirds  will  be  used 
to  repay  the  money  borrowed  by  the  allied  nations 
from  us.  So  that  in  effect  while  the  allied  nations 
yet  agree  to  pay  back  the  borrowed  money,  if  the 
plan  succeeds,  it  will  actually  be  paid  by  Germany. 
As  a  means  of  collecting  and  distributing  this  vast 
sum  of  money,  an  International  Rank  is  to  be  created 
under  the  auspicies  of  the  allied  nations  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Since  our  Government  is  not  a  party  to  the 
plan,  provision  is  made  for  unofficial  American 
representation  in  the  bank.  This  bank  will  have  a 
capital  of  400,000,000  marks,  and  deposits  of  $280,- 
000,000  to  start  with.  It  will  receive  all  payments 
by  Germany,  and  remit  to  other  countries.  It  will 
remit  $400,000,000  annually  to  us.  The  whole  period 
for  the  reparation  payments  covers  57  years,  but 
provision  is  made  to  apply  profits  of  the  bank  to  the 
payments  and  this  may  reduce  the  amount  actually 
paid  by  Germany. 

So  in  effect  besides  its  own  internal  war  expense, 
Germany  now  agrees  to  pay  the  money  borrowed 
from  America  by  her  enemies  in  the  war  with  her, 
and  in  addition  to  some  extent,  at  least,  to  repair 
the  war  damages  to  other  countries.  The  amount 
was  limited  only  by  what  it  was  thought  she  would 
be  able  to  pay  over  a  period  of  57  years,  affecting 
German  people  yet  unborn.  No  wonder  the  German 
people  repudiated  their  war  lords,  and  are  now 
foremost  of  the  nations  in  the  search  for  means  to 
avoid  future  warfare  between  the  people  of  the 
world. 


Weather,  Crops  and  Markets 

The  principal  crops  are  doing  well.  Actual  losses  in 
wheat  at  this  time  of  the  year  fall  mainly  upon  holders 
rather  than  producers,  yet  the  stocks  of  grain  held  on 
farms  in  May  reached  a  considerable  total,  and  the  farm 
pwners  possibly  lost  a  hundred  million  dollars  compared 
with  what  they  might  have  received  early  in  Spring. 
Wheat  has  declined  about  one-fourth  since  mid-Winter, 
and  corn  about  one-sixth. 

The  cotton  and  woolen  mills  are  doing  better  than 
they  were  a  year  ago,  but  the  business  is  still  depressed, 
owing  mainly  to  heavy  production  and  low  prices  of  the 
goods  turned  out.  The  woolen  mills  have  used  7  to  8 
per  cent  more  wool  than  during  corresponding  months 
of  1928. 

The  leather  business  is  another  line  using  agricul¬ 
tural  products  as  raw  material.  Hides  have  been  going 
down  for  a  long  time  owing  to  heavy  imports.  Lately 
they  have  been  selling  a  little  better. 

Back  of  all  the  depression  in  the  grain  market  is  the 
increased  production  in  the  leading  grain  exporting 
countries,  and  the  reason  is  the  general  use  of  farm 
machinery,  especially  the  kinds  made  in  this  country. 
The  output  has  been  increasing  right  along,  and  about 
one-fifth  of  the  farm  machinery  is  shipped  to  foreign 


countries,  this  line  of  business  increasing  tremendously 
the  past,  two  years.  These  machines  go  to  countries 
like  Russia,  Poland,  Argentina  and  Australia,  and  are 
set  at.  work  producing  more  grain.  Use  of  machinery 
does  not  always  make  production  cheaper,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  helps  the  farmers  get  along  with  the  work  and 
handle  more  land,  resulting  in  more  grain  produced  to 
each  man. 

Prices  on  onions  now  compare  well  with  those  of  a 
year  ago,  and  the  tendency  lately  has  been  slightly  up¬ 
ward.  It  is  hard  to  say  where  any  great  supply  of 
onions  will  be  coming  from  this  month.  Northern  onions 
are  likely  to  find  the  market  fairly  clear  and  in  good 
condition  when  they  are  ready  for  shipment.  The  un¬ 
favorable  feature  is  the  increase  in  acreage  in  the 
North.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  early  onions  from 
sets  should  not  sell  easily,  but  the  main  crop  is  in  un¬ 
certain  position,  the  future  supply  depending  on  crop 
conditions  of  the  next  two  months.  g.  b.  f. 


Studying  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  Farms 

The  work  of  gathering  data  upon  which  to  make  the 
economic  survey  of  Franklin  County  agriculture  will  be 
started  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  when  repx-esenta- 
tives  of  the  State  Extension  Service  will  be  in  the 
county  to  assist  Count  Agent  McWilliams  in  taking 
records  on  a  number  of  the  farms.  These  records  will 
be  brief,  so  as  not.  to  make  necessai'y  any  special  work 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  themselves,  but  will  cover 
sxxch  essentials  as  size  of  farm,  acreage,  and  use  made 
of  each  crop ;  the  number  and  kind  of  live  stock  and  the 
major  cash  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  farm  business. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  County  Agent  to  have  these 
recoi’ds  taken  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  repi’e- 
senlative  of  the  farms  of  the  county. 

The  records  gathered  will  not.  be  used  to  tell  what 
individuals  are  doing,  but  will  be  used  to  get  averages 
that  show  the  common  practices.  Records  of  this  sort 
have  been  taken  in  this  county  in  the  past  and  have 
had  excellent  co-operation  from  the  farmers.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  survey  is  to  find  out  what  size  and  kind  of 
farm  business  will  give  the  income  necessary  to  provide 
a  satisfactory  living  for  the  farm  family.  It  will  also 
take  into  account  the  natural  soil  and  crop  resources  of 
the  county  and  the  kinds  of  farming  adapted  to  different 
sections. 

In  connection  with  this  the  women  of  the  county  are 
taking  stock  of  home  conditions  in  order  that  they  may 
know  the  amount  of  cash  income  necessary  properly  to 
maintain  the  farm  home.  County  Agent  McWilliams 
ha£  been  gathering  statistics  of  the  past  and  present 
agriculture  of  the  county  ever  since  it  was  decided  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Associa¬ 
tion  to  make  this  survey,  and  it  has  now  reached  the 
stage  where  the  information  needed  can  come  only  from 
the  people  on  the  farms.  c.  m. 


Apple  Outlook  in  Vermont 

The  apple  outlook  in  Vermont  at  the  present  time  in 
parts  of  the  State  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  good 
set  of  most  of  the  leading  varieties. 

It  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  hot. 
weather  of  late  May  came  just  as  the  trees  were  about 
to  come  into  full  bloom.  The  warm  weather  made  con¬ 
ditions  very  favorable  for  the  flight  of  bees,  and  the 
high  temperatures  brought  about  a  most  abundant 
secretion  of  nectar  and  high  production  of  pollen,  the 
two  essentials  to  induce  the  bees  to  keep  on  the  wing 
and  visit  all  of  the  blossoms.  Bee-keepers  state  that 
there  has  been  good  production  of  apple  blossom  honey, 
considerably  more  than  usual. 

With  respect  to  the  different  varieties,  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  thus  far  that  there  was  a  most  magnificent  bloom 
of  McIntosh.  Nearly  every  commercial  grower  has  a 
large  proportion  of  his  orchard  set  to  McIntosh  which 
is  the  most  important  variety  grown  at  the  present 
time.  Some  growers  reported  that  there  never  was  such 
an  abundant  set  of  blossoms  of  McIntosh  as  appeared 
(his  year.  One  extensive  grower  reports  100  per  cent 
McIntosh.  Some  other  varieties  blossomed  less  pro¬ 
fusely.  The  Northern  Spy  gave  fair  bloom ;  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  rather  light ;  Tolman  Sweet,  very  good; 
Wealthy,  fair;  Delicious,  heavy  to  extra  heavy. 

The  weather  for  orchard  work  has  been  good  for  the 
most  part  this  year.  The  cool  weather  of  early  May 
deferred  the  blossoming  until  after  the  danger  period 
and  although  the  temperature  was  low,  it  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  bad  for  the  fruit  grower.  There  was  enough 
good  weather  interspersed  with  the  poor  to  enable  the 
spraying  work  to  be  done  on  fair  days.  The  hot  weather 
of  late  May  was  ideal  for  fruit  trees. 

One  distinct  advantage  that  the  commercial  fruit 
grower  has  in  Vermont  is  the  fact  that  his  orchard  land 
is  mostly  on  high  ground  so  that  the  usual  Spring  op¬ 
erations  were  performed  without  hindrance,  due  to  wet 
weather. 

The  set  of  cherries  of  both  sweet  and  sour  varieties 
is  excellent.  There  are  no  reports  on  plums,  or  straw¬ 
berries,  although  the  plants  withstood  the  Winter  very 
well. 

Taking  all  of  the  conditions  into  account  and  ac¬ 
cepting  the  preliminary  report  of  the  fruit  set,  it  would 
seem  that  the  fruit  growers  were  heading  up  for  an¬ 
other  very  successful  season.  The  1929  “hop  off”  for 
pomologists  is  good.|  M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


Wyoming  County,  New  York,  Notes 

May  29. — Excessive  rains  since  early  Spring  have 
prevented  farmers  from  doing  plowing,  consequently  few 
crops  were  put  in  early.  Roads  have  been  practically 
impassable  and  still  remain  in  that  condition  in  several 
districts.  Farmers  were  late  in  turning  cattle  out 
to  pasture  due  to  the  cold  and  sodden  condition  of  the 
land.  Potatoes  took  a  jump  in  price  to  75c  but  are 
again  down  to  50c.  Eggs,  25  to  30c  per  dozen;  bay, 
$10  to  $11  per  ton  ;  milk  at  switzer  factories,  now  sold 
on  3.5  per  cent  basis,  at  $2.10  per  cwt.  E.  m. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  wliat  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.  ] 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  good  you  are  doing  for 
the  farmers  and  especially  the  milk  producers.  Your 
plans  are  the  best  I  have  seen  yet.  A.  s.  H. 

New  York. 

When  one  is  tired  and  comes  to  his  particular  eh i$e 
or  den  in  the  family  circle  it  is  so  wonderfully  restful 
to  find  in  a  paper  like  yours  short  articles  that  simply 
lift  you  above  the  toil  and  grind  of  daily  life.  I  am 
one  of  your  many  friends.  i„  f.  niciioi.s. 

Pennsylvania. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


What  Constitutes  a  State? 

What  constitutes  a  state? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored 
mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate, 

Nor  cities  proud  with  spires  and  tur¬ 
rets  crowned ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich 
navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  per¬ 
fume  to  pride. 

No — men,  high-minded  men, 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes 
endured 

In  forest,  brake  or  den, 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  bram¬ 
bles  rude; 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing, 
dare  maintain 
These  constitute  a  state, 

And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected 
will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repress¬ 
ing  ill. 

— Sir  William  Jones  (1746-1794). 

❖ 

An  inquirer  who  does  not  give  name  or 
address  writes  as  follows: 

I  am  wondering  if  we  could  have  a  talk 
on  menus  for  city  boarders?  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  start  keeping  a  few  city  people 
and  would  like  to  get  an  idea  of  what  to 
plan  for  the  table.  The  average  of  the 
people  here  charge  $12  per  week. 

One  of  our  readers  gives  some  useful 
suggestions  on  page  823.  At  present 
prices  for  food  and  other  commodities,  we 
think  close  figuring  will  be  needed  to  sup¬ 
ply  acceptable  board  at  $12  a  week  with 
profit.  Milk,  eggs  and  chickens  should 
be  supplied  by  the  farm,  but  their  value 
charged  in  household  accounting.  There 
should  be  a  good  vegetable  garden,  and 
small  fruits.  All  this  needs  planning  in 
advance.  Boarders  in  the  country  like 
country  products,  and  ample  use  should 
be  made  of  them. 

One  of  our  readers  who  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  keeping  Summer  boarders 
said  that  she  made  an  absolute  rule  that 
the  boarders  were  never  to  enter  the 
kitchen.  She  said  that  such  a  rule  should 
be  strictly  enforced ;  otherwise  there  were 
always  people  who  would  intrude  and 
get  in  the  way,  hampering  the  work.  She 
had  signs  on  the  kitchen  doors,  “No  Ad¬ 
mittance,”  and  adhered  strictly  to  the 
rule.  This  seems  very  sensible.  One 
cannot  keep  boarders  successfully  with¬ 
out  a  disposition  to  be  kind,  friendly  and 
considerate,  but  on  the  other  hand  one 
must  be  businesslike,  too,  and  remember 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  thought, 
work  and  planning  is  to  make  a  legiti¬ 
mate  profit. 


Raspberries  and 
Gooseberries 


Are  raspberries  preserved  the  same  way 
as  strawberries?  If  not  how  much  sugar 
is  used?  I)o  gooseberries  make  good  pre¬ 
serves,  or  they  only  used  for  jelly^ 


Raspberries  are  delicious  either  canned 
or  preserved.  They  may  be  treated  like 
strawberries,  but  the  following  method  o 
canning  retains  the  delicate  flavor  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  way  : 

Make  a  syrup  in  the  proportion  ot  three 
cups  of  sugar  to  two  cups  of  water ;  ormg 
to  a  boil,  and  boil  five  minutes,  lick 
over  the  raspberries,  and  fill  sterilized 
jars,  shaking  down  gently,  but  avoiding 
crushing  the  berries.  Then  fill  the  jars 
with  boiling  syrup,  seal  tight,  and  set  in 
a  pail  or  other  deep  container,  hill  the 
pail  with  boiling  water,  deep  enough  to 
come  over  the  tops  of  the  jars,  and  then 
cover  the  container  with  heavy  cloth  to 
hold  the  heat.  Leave  the  jars  in  the 
water  until  it  is  tepid,  then  wipe  and  set 
awnv.  Probably  the  fireless  cooker  would 
give' good  results  for  this  hot-water  cook- 
iug.  If  the  seal  is  perfect,  the  syrup 
and  water  boiling  hot,  results  are  ex¬ 


cellent.  .  , 

In  ordinary  canning,  raspberries  are 
processed  10  minutes.  For  xireserve. 
which  is  delicious,  weigh  the  fruit,  and 
for  each  pound  of  fruit  allow  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  the  fruit 
on  to  cook,  simmer  gently  for  about  10 
minutes,  then  add  the  sugar  and  cook  20 
minutes  longer.  Over  cooking  spoils  the 
delicate  flavor,  but  the  preserve  must 
cook  long  enough  to  be  like  a  soft  jelly. 
Another  method  is  to  combine  red  currant 
juice  with  raspberries.  Weigh  the  fruit, 
measuring  one-fourth  currants  to  three- 
fourths  raspberries.  Cook  and  strain  the 
currants,  add  sugar  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  sugar  to  one  pound  raspber¬ 
ries.  Bring  to  the  boil,  when  sugar  is 


fully  dissolved  add  the  raspberries,  and 
simmer  for  25  minutes. 

Gooseberries  are  rather  tart  when 
canned,  unless  a  thick  syrup  is  used,  but 
will  be  found  very  useful  for  pies  and 
steamed  puddings.  Gooseberry  preserve 
is  excellent,  and  is  a  great  favorite  in 
Europe,  where  this  fruit  attains  greater 
size  and  richness  of  flavor  than  here. 
Weigh,  then  remove  stem  and  withered 
blossoms  (“tops  and  tails”),  wash,  and 
put  on  to  cook  with  only  enough  water 
to  prevent  scorching,  as  they  make  plen¬ 
ty  of  juice.  Cook  until  soft,  then  add 
an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  and  cook  gent¬ 
ly  until  thick.  It  should  be  a  rich  dark 
red  jam.  Gooseberries  make  an  excellent 
preserve  combined  with  strawberries. 

Canning  in  Tin  in  the 
Pressure  Cooker 

Many  women  are  putting  their  prod¬ 
ucts  into  tin  cans  today.  There  are  ma¬ 
chines  on  the  market  that  will  completely 
seal  the  can,  after  being  filled  with  the 
product.  No  solder  is  necessary.  There 
has  been  as  much  progress  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tin  cans  and  sealers  as  there 
has  been  in  glass  jars.  There  are  tin 
cans  provided  with  enamel  lining,  which 
are  recommended  for  vegetables  and  fruits 
that  contain  much  acid  as  tomatoes,  ber¬ 
ries  and  rhubarb.  Acid  foods  such  as 
these  will  discolor  tin  if  exposed  to  air. 
Although  it  blackens  tin  and  is  unat¬ 
tractive,  the  compound  formed  is  non- 
poisonous.  This  is  why  housewives  do 


not  let  acid  foods  stand  in  tin  cans  any 
more  than  they  do  in  their  everyday  tin 
cooking  pans.  A  housewife  will  use  tin 
cans  in  just  the  same  manner  that  she 
uses  her  tin  pans. 

There  are  five  standard  sizes  of  sani¬ 
tary  cans.  No.  1  is  a  half  pint,  No.  2  is 
pint,  No.  2i/2  is  three  cups,  No.  3  a 
quart  and  No.  10  is  a  gallon.  The  home¬ 
maker  uses  No.  2  and  No.  3  cans  more 
than  anything  else.  The  gallon  size  can 
is  used  in  supplying  large  consumers, 
such  as  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs  and 
schools.  Gallon  cans  are  seldom  used  for 
peas,  corn,  Lima  beans  or  meats.  They 
are  frequently  used  for  tomatoes  and 
fruits. 

There  ai’e  several  advantages  of  can¬ 
ning  in  tin.  First  of  all,  there  is  no 
danger  of  breakage  and  the  cans  may  be 
plunged  into  cold  water  immediately  after 
processing  or  sterilizing,  which  prevents 
any  overcooking  of  the  product. 

Tin  cans  used  with  a  pressure  cooker 
make  an  ideal  canning  outfit.  When 
using  tin  cans  arid  a  steam  pressure 
cooker,  the  petcock  may  be  opened  as 
soon  as  the  sterilizing  time  is  over,  while 
with  glass  jars,  the  pressure  must  run 
down  to  zero  to  prevent  loss  of  liquid  in 
the  jars.  The  fact  that  tin  cans  are  com¬ 
pletely  sealed  before  sterilizing  makes 
them  easy  to  handle  when  sterilizing  as 
they  can  be  piled  one  above  another  or 
turned  on  their  sides,  as  desired.  The 
cans  have  nice  large  openings  which 
make  it  possible  to  pack  whole  fruits, 
whole  tomatoes,  large  pieces  of  meat  and 
chicken.  The  use  of  tin  cans  is  economi¬ 
cal.  since  they  are  low-priced,  costing 
only  a  few  cents  a  can. 

It  is  also  very  easy  to  store  tin  cans, 
as  they  can  be  packed  into  a  much  small¬ 
er  space  than  that  required  by  glass  jars. 
And  if  you  are  canning  for  the  market, 
tin  cans  can  be  easily  transported 
whether  by  parcel  post,  express  or  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Excellent  results  follow  the  use  of  tin 
cans  if  we  make  a  point  of  eliminating 
the  air  as  much  as  possible  before  sealing. 
There  are  several  ways  to  accomplish 
this.  Fill  the  cans  full  with  hot  brine, 
water  or  syrup.  Have  the  cans  as  hot  as 
possible  when  sealing  them.  When  can¬ 
ning  meat  or  chicken,  do  not  pack  too 
tight.  Allow  enough  boiling  water  or 
hot  syrup  stock  to  drive  out  the  air  and 
set  up  a  good  circulation  of  heat  to  the 
center  of  the  can. 


If  canning  for  market,  you  should  be 
careful  about  having  a  good  vacuum  in 
the  can  so  that  'the  ends  will  not  bulge, 
thus  giving  the  appearance  of  spoilage. 
The  creases  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
can  allow  for  expansion  in  cooking.  The 
fact  that  no  air  or  gases  can  escape  from 
the  cans  during  the  cooking  period  is  the 
reason  why  we  should  try  to  drive  out  the 
air  before  sealing.  ^ 

Some  particular  canners  steam  or  pre¬ 
heat  in  the  cans  such  products  as  blue¬ 
berries  and  sour  cherries  before  the  syrup 
is  added.  To  do  this,  they  put  the  packed 
cans  in  boiling  water  or  steam  and  leave 
until  the  air  is  driven  off.  If  canning  on 
a  large  scale,  a  large  quantity  of  tin  cans 
can  be  pre-heated  in  the  wash  boiler.  The 
boiler  should  be  covered  tightly  to  hold 
in  the  steam.  After  the  pre-heating,  seal 
completely,  put  in  pressure  cooker  and 
sterilize. 

When  opening  the  tin  cans  for  table 
use,  look  at  both  ends  of  can.  They 
should  be  flat  or  curved  slightly  inward. 
Neither  end  should  bulge  or  snap  back- 
when  pressed.  All  seams  should  be  tight 
and  clean,  with  no  trace  of  leaks. 

The  government  recommends  that  we 
boil  for  five  minutes  canned  asparagus, 
corn,  string  beans  or  spinach  before  using, 
even  though  the  foods  look  perfect  and 
sound  as  regards  odor,  color  and  texture. 
If  the  vegetable  is  wanted  for  a  salad,  it 
can  be  chilled  after  the  boiling. 

Steam  pressure  cookers  or  canners 
have  many  advantages  over  all  other 
types  of  canners.  As  only  a  small  amount 
of  water  is  used,  very  little  time  is  re¬ 


quired  to  heat  the  water,  which  is  about 
two  cups.  The  sterilizing  period  is  much 
shorter  than  is  required  in  other  canners, 
thus  saving  time,  energy  and  fuel.  The 
high  pressure  possible  kills  all  harmful 
organisms  present  and  consequently  re¬ 
duces  spoilage  to  a  minimum  when  can¬ 
ning  vegetables  and  meats. 

The  smaller-sized  pressure  cookers  may 
be  used  throughout  the  year  for  cooking 
vegetables,  cereals,  meats  and  entire 
meals  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time 
than  other  methods  require. 

Possibly,  the  greatest  advantage  of  all 
is  the  fact  that  the  pressure  cooker 
eliminates  greater  amount  of  heat  from 
the  kitchen  during  the  canning  process. 
As  canning  comes  during  the  hot  weather, 
a  cool  kitchen  is  something  to  think 
about. 

The  steam  pressure  canner  is  the  type 
of  canner  recommended  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  canning  meats,  sea  foods  and 
the  non-acid  vegetables,  as  beans,  peas, 
corn  and  asparagus. 

I11  using  the  pressure  cooker,  wait  un¬ 
til  the  steam  flows  freely  from  the  pet- 
cock  before  closing.  Commence  io  count 
time  when  the  pressure  reaches  the  de¬ 
sired  point,  not  before. 

A  canning  budget  should  be  made  to 
prevent  an  under  or  over-supply  of 
canned  goods.  A  canning  budget  should 
allow  for  one  canned  vegetable  a  day.  A 
stored  vegetable  or  one  bought  fresh  may 
provide  the  second  vegetable,  thus  meet¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  two  servings  for 
each  person  daily.  One  serving  of  canned 
fruit  per  day  is  a  good  allowance.  This, 
of  course,  is  supplemented  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  serving  of  fresh  or  stored  fruit. 

A  simple  canning  budget  for  a  family 
of  six  might  be  : 

40  quarts  of  greens  to  last  four  months. 

64  quarts  of  tomatoes  to  last  eight 
months. 

90  quarts  of  various  other  vegetables  to 
last  seven  months. 

210  quarts  of  fruit  to  last  seven 
months.  grace  viael  gray. 


Tested  Pickles 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles.  —  Wash  and 
wipe  dry  300  little  cucumbers  and  put 
into  a  large  dish,  sprinkle  all  through 
them  two-thirds  cup  salt,  then  turn  over 
them  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  taking  care 
that  the  cucumbers  are  entirely  covered 
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with  it,  and  let  stand  till  the  water  is 
cold.  Remove  from  the  brine  and  drain 
well  and  put  them  into  a  crock.  Add  to 
one-half  gallon  of  cold  vinegar  four  heap- 
ing  tablespoons  of  mustard  and  the  same 
of  salt  and  sugar  and  one-half  cup  of 
mixed  spices  and  turn  this  over  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  weight  down  so  all  will  be 
under  the  vinegar,  and  set  in  a  cool  place 
Next,  weigh  out  3  l>'s,  of  sugar  and  each 
morning  add  a  hanrfrul  of  'sugar  to  the 
crock  of  pickles,  stirring  well,  till  the 
sugar  is  all  used.  If  you  follow  this 
recipe,  especially  regarding  the  addition 
of  the  sugar  each  morning,  you  cannot 
help  but  have  fine  pickles. 

Mixed  Mustard  Pickles. — Four  quarts 
small  or  sliced  cucumbers,  one  quart 
sliced  or  small  onions,  two  quarts  sliced 
green  tomatoes,  one  quart  cauliflower  or 
chopped  celery.  Let  stand  in  brine  of 
one  pint  salt  and  six  quarts  of  water  for 
24  hours.  Then  drain. 

Dressing. — One  cup  flour,  two  cups 
sugar,  five  tablespoons  ground  mustard, 
one  tablespoon  turmeric  powder.  Mix 
these  with  enough  vinegar  to  make  a 
smooth  paste,  pour  this  into  two  quarts 
of  weakened  vinegar,  add  the  vegetables, 
boil  for  five  minutes  and  can. 


The  Little  Brown  House 
Under  the  Apple  Trees 

“I  haven't  been  to  Paris,  nor  foggy  Lon¬ 
don  town, 

I  haven’t  seen  a  pyramid  astanding  tall 
and  brown, 

I  never  saw  a  poet  nor  bedazzled  queen 
or  king, 

But  I’ve  seen  our  good  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  in  the  glory  of  the  Spring; 
And  as  a  place  to  live  in,  to  live,  and 
love,  and  rest, 

When  God  Almighty  made  them,  lie 
surely  did  His  best.” 

So  while  the  man  from  Long  Acres 
wonders  if  we  of  New  England  have 
many  songs  of  our  home  land  we  have 
wondered  if  other  sections  of  our  country 
had  been  as  widely  written  of  by  their 
poets. 

Of  course  from  childhood  we  are  told 
of  the  musical  southern  voices,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  prevalance  of  our  darker- 
skinned  musical  brothers  was  the  reason 
of  these  songs. 

Memorial  Day  was  yesterday  and  we 
thought  of  what  Mrs.  D.  B.  P.  wrote 
some  time  ago,  that  our  young  people  fail 
to  realize  the  significance  of  our  impres¬ 
sive  holidays.  Our  school  regulations 
make  provision  for  pre-Memorial  exer¬ 
cises  in  all  schools,  but  some  time  ago 
a  neighbor’s  young  pupil  came  to  me  in 
consternation. 

“Just  think,  Mrs.  W.,  this  teacher 
wants  to  have  a  dance  because  the  old 
soldiers  are  dead,  and  my  grandpa  was 
a  soldier  !” 

The  teacher  did  propose  a  dance  just 
previous  to  our  solemn  holiday  and  the 
little  child  reasoned  that  it  was  a  dance 
because  of  our  honored  dead.  But  let 
me  say,  our  district  did  not  “fall  for  it." 

They  tell  us  tuberculosis  is  increasing 
among  our  high  school  pupils,  but  we 
have  an  excellent  corps  of  health  nurses 
for  our  rural  schools  to  give  instruction 
in  the  laws  of  health,  but  I  fear  many 
teachers  set  the  example  of  ignoring  these 
laws,  especially  in  protection  of  the  body 
in  cold  weather.  But  it  certainly  is  not 
cold  today.  Mercury  has  been  soaring 
toward  90  in  a  cool  place,  and  the  sky  has 
been  partly  cloudy  all  day.  A  peculiar 
season  we  must  all  admit.  It  was  70  de¬ 
grees  at  6  P.  M.,  April  7,  then  it  turned 
cold  and  snowed  and  kept  snowing.  An 
adjoining  town  farther  up  the  moun¬ 
tains  reported  35  inches  of  snow  fell  in 
April.  We  didn’t  get  quite  as  much,  and 
Spring’s  work  is  belated,  but  this  won¬ 
derful  weather  is  hastening  growth,  al¬ 
though  the  flower  beds  are  getting  dry 
and  I  am  carrying  many  pails  of  water  to 
newly  set  plants,  for  it  has  been  a  won¬ 
derful  Spring  florally,  with  many  new 
plants,  seeds  and  plant  friends. 

I  opened  a  box,  took  out  a  packet  and 
read,  “Heracleum  mantegazzianum,  Cro- 
talaria  juncea,  Obeliscaria,”  etc.  ^  A  let¬ 
ter  from  my  floral  partner  said,  “You  will 
see  I  have  taken  a  new  departure,”  and 
you  will  surely  agree  that  she  had. 

If  the  flowers  are  as  amazing  as  the 
names  won’t  our  gardens  be  amazing  • 

Anyway  I  have  plenty  of  aster,  Pe¬ 
tunias,  Zinnias,  etc.,  in  case  of  our  new 
seeds  failing.  Euphorbia  variegata  and 
Oosmidium  have  come  up  nicely  and  one 
Crotalaria  showed  yesterday. 

A  year  ago  Fred  decided  he  had  found 
the  dearest  girl,  and  would  bring  her  to 
meet  us.  She  had  had  17  years  of  educa¬ 
tional  training  and  was  teaching  home 
economics.  Some  perhaps  can  understand 
my  feelings  and  my  smarting  eyes  as 
prepared  the  dinner,  before  they  arrived. 

But  we  all  agree  with  Fred  and  tor 
Mother’s  Day  she  sent  me  a  package  oj 
perennial  pea  plants  because  she  “loved 
them  so.”  Wasn’t  that  a  graceful  way  to 
begin  calling  me  mother?  For  next 
month  we  will  have  a  beloved  daughter, 
you  may  say  daughter-in-law,  perhaps 
we  prefer  the  shorter  name. 

In  planning  your  gardens  don't  forget 
our  native  plants  and  shrubs.  For  niy- 
self,  we  planted  a  purple  flowering  rasp¬ 
berry  wildling  to  shade  one  corner  of  the 
rock  bed.  and  the  little  white  rock  cress 
is  blooming  among  the  rocks  for  the  firs 
time.  mother  bee. 


A  machine  which  clamps  to  the  kitchen  table  like  a  meat  grinder,  seals  the  tin  can 
as  perfectly  as  any  commercial  tin  can. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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-  Quality  Supreme  n 
Then  Low  Price 


Modern  Bathroom 


includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin. 

Complete  with  all  Fittings  S|T  •1.50 
and  Five-Year  Guaranteed  — 

WF  PAY  The  height 

VV  x-%.  *  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


AUNTY’S 


Sweetened  Blueberries 


are  grown  in  the  blueberry 
belt  of  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  State  of  Maine. 

Aunty’s  Sweetened  Blueberries 

are  fresh-picked  blueber¬ 
ries,  packed  in  glass  jars, 
under  the  most  sanitary 
conditions. 


Send  to  U»  Yonr  Chech  for  $4.00 

and  we  will  deliver  to 
your  address  (all  delivery 
charges  paid)  12  glass 
jars  (contents  of  each 
jar  18  oz.)  of  Aunty’s 
Sweetened  Blueberries. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 


AUNTY’S  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.  INC. 
Dennysville,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package — a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam — 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWRENCE. WILLIAMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  s  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


For  Cleansing 
and  Purifying  the  Skin 

The  standard  of  excellence  for  fifty  year» 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS  ! 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  L.  F.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  lor  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 

ATTRACTIVE  FIREPLACES  delivered  in  New  York 

Bt&te.  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 
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SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 


This 

A  t.ho  • 


IS  JUST  OUT 


how  to  make  a  model 

tin  inn  »  U**lte<TStates  Ship  the  Con 
MroJV  by  c,aPtain  E.  Arm  it 
,,fhn.  Ample  description  is  gi 
multi  e  t100*8  and  material  iequi 
one  Plans  are  simple  so  that  a 
'  e  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2. 

?m*LRlJRAL  NEW- YORK] 

433  West  30th  Street,  New  Y< 


A  MODERN  STOVE  and  a  gas  plant . . .  all  in  one!  What 
a  convenience!  And  all  yours  when  you  have  a  Cole¬ 
man  Air-O-Gas  Stove.  For  the  Coleman  is  a  complete,  self- 
contained  gas-making  unit,  using  regular  clear-white 
gasoline  as  fuel.  No  pipes,  wires  or  installation  expense. 

Though  your  home  may  be  miles  from  a  gas  main,  you 
can  have  gas  service  for  cooking  .  .  .  have  the  speed,  the 
cleanliness,  the  ease  and  comfort  it  assures.  Because  the 
Coleman  makes  its  own  gas  anytime  you  want  to  cook. 

A  scratch  of  a  match  and  a  turn  of  a  valve  and  the 
Coleman  Gas  Starter  is  in  full  blast . . .  instantly!  A  miracle 
of  cooking  convenience,  indeed.  In  a  minute  or  less  you 
light  the  burners.  The  clean,  blue,  hot  flame  is  ready  .  .  . 
you  roast,  bake,  boil;  fry,  toast,  broil. 

The  Coleman  brings  you  new  beauty  for  your  kitchen 
as  well  as  new  convenience.  Trim  and  neat  is  its  new-day 
design  .  .  .  handsome  is  its  pure-white  porcelain,  satin-soft 
French  gray  enamel  and  sparkling  nickel  trimmings. 
There’s  a  model  for  every  cook  and  kitchen . . .  ranges, 
cabinet  styles  (3  and  4  burner)  and  hot-plates ...  most  any 
style  you  want  at  the  price  you  can  afford  to  pay. 


Can  the  Surplus  Birds 

To  can  chicken,  dress  as  for  a  fricas¬ 
see,  and  pack  in  jars  previously  sterilized, 
either  cooked  or  uncooked.  Many  of  our 
readers  prefer  to  cook  the  meat  as  for 
stew  or  fricassee,  or  it  may  be  fried. 
Others  prefer  to  pack  it  uncooked.  Sea¬ 
son,  then  pack  in  jar,  pour  in  bi’oth  to 
come  within  two  inches  of  top,  put  on 
rubber  and  lid,  seal  lightly,  and  process 
two  hours.  If  the  meat  is  put  in  jar 
without  cooking,  process  three  horn’s. 
Then  seal  tight  without  opening.  If  the 
chicken  is  fried  or  cooked  in  the  oven, 
make  gravy  with  boiling  water,  and  pour 
this  into  the  can.  Most  housekeepers 
think  it  easier  to  pack  after  cooking,  but 
if  packed  uncooked  it  may  be  prepared 
in  a  variety  of  ways  afterwards.  Many 
have  written  us  that  they  only  process 
the  cooked  meat  one  to  one  and  one-half 


NEW 

Instant 

Gas 

Starter 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


821 


216 


821 — Smart  Bloomer 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
(4  yd.  of  18-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3  yds. 
of  ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


216  —  Smart  Yoke 
Effect.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
32-in.  material  with 
Ve  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


4!6 


418 — Attractive  and 
Practical.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  1%  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 
with  7%  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


462  —  Slender  Type. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
14  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


11112 


Emb.  No.  11112 — Motif  for  Bedroom  Sets. 
Pattern  contains  seven  motifs,  one  large 
one  11x17 %  in.,  two  8x9%  in.,  and  four 
8x14%  in.  Suitable  for  curtains,  scarves 
and  bedspreads.  (Blue.)  Ten  cents. 
Summer  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 
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hours,  but  meat  is  not  as  easy  to  keep  as 
vegetables,  and  we  think  the  longer 
period  is  needed. 


Your  nearest  Coleman  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate 
the  Air-O-Gas  Stove  for  you.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of 
the  Coleman  Cooking  Time  Table ,  just  send  in  the  coupon. 


Pot  Cheese 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  for  a  recipe  for 
old-fashioned  pot  cheese.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  recipe,  but  will  give  one  as  I  re¬ 
member  my  mother  making  pot  cheese 
when  I  was  a  small  boy. 

The  curd  was  made  the  same  as  for 
cottage  cheese,  then  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a  little  sage  if  desired. 
The  curd  was  then  pressed  into  balls 
about  2 Yz  inches  in  diameter  slightly 
flattened  with  the  hands.  The  balls  were 
placed  in  a  wooden  tray  with  a  cloth 
laid  over  them,  and  then  covered  with 
feather  cushion,  blankets  or  any  old  thing 
that  would  exclude  the  air.  The  cheese 
was  kept  in  a  warm  room  for  one  or 
two  weeks  or  longer  if  desired.  I  re¬ 
member  how  we  children  used  to  enjoy 
eating  this,  and  now  at  the  age  of  82 
years  my  mouth  almost  waters  when  I 
think  how  it  tasted.  A.  e.  buewell. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  COMPANY 

General  Office*:  WICHITA,  KANSAS,  U.  S.  A. 

Factories:  Wichita,  Chicago,  Toronto  Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angele* 

Coleman  Air-QGas 

PRESSURE  STOVES 


The  Coleman  Lamp  &  Stove  Co.  (Address  Office  Nearest  You ,  Dept.  RY36 

□  Send  me  your  new  "Coleman  I  j  Send  me  name  of  nearest  dealer 

Time  Table — A  Guido  to  Ac-  I  )  handling  Coleman  Stove*.,  u  I  ho 

curate  Cooking”*  deter iptive  literaturo  and  prices* 

Name _  .  _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _  (AQ36^ 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  22,  1029 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Easter*  Vegetation. — Both  wild  and 
cultivated  plants  and  trees  appear  to  be 
more  luxuriant  in  foliage,  stay  green 
longer,  flower  more  profusely  and  color 
more  richly  in  the  Fall  than  those  in  the 
Mid-West.  If  this  be  true,  as  I  suspect 
it  is,  the  reason  is  that,  on  the  average, 
the  East’s  rainfall  is  greater  and  better 
distributed  than  the  Mid-West’s.  _  Out¬ 
door  flowers,  shrubs  and  vines  in  the 
eastern  regions  that  I  have  visited  this 
Spring  possess  a  more  magnificent  wealth 
of  leaf  and  blossom  than  I  have  ever  seen 
outside  of  England.  An  almost  tropical 
prodigality  of  greenery  and  bloom  is  one 
of  the  East’s  attractions  as  a  place  in 
which  to  live.  Farm  gardens  in  this  part 
of  the  country  are  more  dependable  and 
productive  than  those  in  the  Central 
States.  Pastures  in  Connecticut  may  be 
used  earlier  in  the  Spring,  and  remain 
green  more  days  in  the  year  than  those 
on  western  farms  in  the  corresponding 
latitude.  If  hay  crops  could  be  cured  as 
well  as  they  can  be  grown  in  the  East, 
this  area  of  the  United  States  would  be 
well-nigh  flawless  as  a  farming  country. 

Insects  and  Blights. — Wherever  an 
abundance  of  soil  moisture  is  available 
to  plants  throughout  the  growing  season, 
vegetation  is  rank.  It  is  unfortunate  but 
inevitable  that  under  these  conditions  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  should  be  serious  foes 
of  cultivated  plants  and  trees.  Grasshop¬ 
pers,  army  worms,  chinch  bugs,  cut 
worms  and  grain  weevils  are  destructive, 
in  varying  degress,  in  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley.  but  lice,  fungous  diseases  and  blights 
that  damage  plants  and  fruit-bearing  trees 
cause  much  greater  losses  in  the  East 
than  these  and  other  foes  of  agriculture 
bring  about  in  any  other  territory  that  I 
have  seen  in  Springtime.  Maybe  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that  eastern  farmers, 
as  I  am  beginning  to  know  some  of  them, 
are  more  widely  informed  in  regard  to 
more  angles  of  their  business  than  west¬ 
ern  farmers  who  have  fewer  small  enemies 
with  which  to  deal.  Floods,  drouths  and 
storms  are  the  outstanding  ordeals  of 
western  farming. 

Impartial  Comparisons.  —  Every 
township,  county  and  State  in  the  Union 
has  its  virtues  and  drawbacks ;  none  is 
ideal.  An  American  worthy  of  his  heri¬ 
tage  and  home  would  love  every  ranch, 
farming  community,  mountain,  hill,  val¬ 
ley.  river,  lake,  forest,  dune  and  desert  in 
the  United  States  if  he  knew  it  well.  I 
have  no  desire  to  boost  or  discredit  any 
region  or  its  people.  A  man  will  find 
what  he  habitually  looks  for,  whether  it 
be  the  best  or  the  worst  or  a  little  of 
both  in  a  country  or  people.  Not  many 
of  us,  however,  fully  appreciate  the  treas¬ 
ures  with  which  nature  has  endowed  our 
farms  and  home  land;  many  of  us  exag¬ 
gerate  and  dwell  upon  their  defects.  Men 
are  mostly  incurable  complainers  and 
fault-finders,  although  what  they  say  to 
their  inmost  selves  at  the  end  of  a  fine 
day  is  often  in  the  spirit  of  gladness  and 
gratitude.  Words  that  signify  what  is 
painful  or  unpleasant  greatly  outnumber 
those  that  express  joy  and  delight.  Hu¬ 
manity  has  elaborated  a  vocabulary  of 
discontent,  perhaps  to  conceal  a  private, 
wordless  faith  that  life  is  good  and  worth 
living,  even  when  its  fire  is  low. 

Homes,  Old  and  New. — Old  friends, 
old  houses  and  old  trees  are  inspirations 
and  comforts  to  mature  people  who  don’t 
bother  to  “keep  up  with  the  times”  or  the 
“Joneses.”  Hundreds  of  farm  houses  that 
shelter  descendants  of  their  builders  and 
owners  who  lived  far  back  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  are  seen  in  the  East.  Modern  im¬ 
provements  installed  in  some  of  these  old 
dwellings  are  useful,  but  they  are  like 
discordant  elements  in  pictures  retouched 
and  “doctored.”  Near  Roxbury,  Conn., 
on  a  narrow  dirt  road  that  runs  up  and 
down  to  Sandy  Hook,  I  recently  saw  a 
hillside  farmhouse  that  has  been  a  home 
for  three  generations.  Given  the  kind  of 
care  that  it  has  received  inside  and  out, 
it  would  remain  livable  for  years  to  come. 
A  more  delectable  place  to  live  content¬ 
edly  close  to  the  earth,  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  A  spring-fed  brook  dances 
over  stones  in  the  floor  of  a  miniature 
gorge  which  is  flanked  by  grass  and  wild 
flowers  and  half -encircles  the  yard  and 
garden.  Five  great  maples  and  elms, 
planted  by  the  careless  artistry  of  nature, 
shade  the  front  of  the  house.  A  new 
machine-made  cottage  in  this  frame  would 
be  out  of  place.  Inside,  however,  it  would 
be  convenient,  and  the  work  of  women¬ 
folk  within  would  lie  comparatively  easy. 
Would  they  be  healthier  and  happier  than 
our  farm  grandmothers  in  their  day? 
Who  knows?  Cheap,  new  homes  are  mul¬ 
tiplying;  old  ones  are  disappearing.  No 
one  can  restore  or  hold  the  past ;  he  may 
live  somewhat  to  himself  in  an  eddy  of 
the  stream  called  life,  but  even  there  the 
waters  of  the  main  current  will  touch  and 
budge  him. 

“New”  People  on  Farms.  —  “New” 
people,  speaking  little  or  no  English,  are 
buying  and  living  on  farms,  in  the  East  in 
particular  and  elsewhere  in  general.  They 
are  immigrants,  who  fond  to  colonize. 
Our  population  includes  thousands  of 
these  industrious  groups.  Many  who 
“came  over”  15  to  20  years  ago  are  pros¬ 
perous  on  farms.  Their  children  are 
“new”  Americans,  who  speak  our  lan¬ 
guage.  A  large  class  of  foreigners  who 
obtain  naturalization  papers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  possess  an  old-country  lust  for  land. 
Tiiev  are  not  only  willing  but  eager  to 


work  hard  and  make  sacrifices  in  order  to 
own  land.  Every  member  of  a  family 
will  work  towards  that  end.  In  an  Iowa 
region,  several  generations  of  Hollanders 
have  literally  spent  themselves  in  paying 
for  farms  that  cost  their  great-grand¬ 
fathers  $250  to  $400  an  acre.  A  Spaniard 
discovered  America.  Other  Columbuses 
from  various  lands  overseas  are  redis¬ 
covering  it.  A  Pole  and  his  family  in 
Central  New  York  State  have  paid  for 
and  built  up  an  old,  run-down  farm.  He 
and  they  have  worked  like  beavers. 
Every  week-day  he  sells  something  that 
he  and  his  family  grew  or  raised  on  the 
farm.  He  has  never  hired  any  help.  He 
has  a  bank  account  and  is  a  good  citizen. 
His  children  have  had  as  much  schooling 
as  the  majority  of  children  in  their  com¬ 
munity.  A  scientific  American  farmer 
who  employs  considerable  labor,  carries  a 
heavy  overhead,  conforms  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  standard  of  living  and  devotes  much 
of  his  time  to  the  public  interest,  must 
be  exceptionally  efficient  in  order  to  re¬ 
main  in  business  in  competition  with 
rivals  like  this  Pole  and  his  family.  Our 
“new”  people  on  farms  raise  questions 
that  are  seldom  discussed. 

The  Price  of  Success. — What  chance 
has  a  healthy  young  married  man,  with 
little  or  no  capital,  to  buy,  pay  for  and 
improve  a  farm  and  rear  a  family?  What 
inducement  is  there  for  him  to  engage  in 
an  occupation  that  is  losing  thousands  of 
its  followers  every  years?  Our  answer 
is  that  if  he  has  the  ambition  and  will 
to  own  a  farm,  and  is  willing  to  pay  the 
price,  in  hard  work,  economies  and  sac¬ 
rifices,  he  can  own  a  farm,  rear  a  useful 
family  and  enjoy  life,  just  as  his  father 
or  grandfather  did  by  paying  that  price. 
The  Pole  paid  it,  and  is  glad  that  he  did. 
Many  a  native  American  farmer  is  pay¬ 
ing  it,  with  equally  appropriate  results. 
Honorable  success,  based  on  labor  and 
skill,  always  comes  high  in  cost  and  high 
in  satisfaction  and  value  to  the  man  who 
likes  his  calling.  All  successes  in  acquir¬ 
ing  property  or  money  arise  from  or  grow 
out  of  hard,  persistent  work  done  by 
somebody  at  some  time.  A  speculator’s 
gains  represent  the  losses  or  work  or  both 
of  other  people.  Commercial  goods  and 
values  are  created  in  enormous  volumes 
by  labor  and  by  increases  in  population. 
In  this  way  the  foundations  have  been 
laid  and  maintained  for  the  air  castles 
of  speculation.  Today,  through  legalized 
gambling  and  through  investments  based 
on  present  and  future  increments  and 
earnings,  piles  of  money  are  “made”  by 
thousands  of  people  who  don’t  work  much, 
if  at  all,  but  worry  a  great  deal.  Many 
a  young  man,  with  a  career  before  him. 
observes  and  thinks  much  about  this  old 
phenomenon  in  its  American  setting.  It 
confuses  and  misleads  him.  It  promises  or 
implies  something  for  nothing.  With  its 
glitter  in  his  eyes,  he  doesn’t  see  anything 
hut  toil,  trouble  and  eventual  failure  in 
farming,  unless  it  is  done  as  our  Pole 
friend  does  it.  Many  men  on  farms  have 
taken  a  similar  view,  and  quit  farming. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
number  of  “new”  people  or  immigrants 
in  agriculture  should  be  increasing,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  number  of  native 
farmers  who  are  moving  into  towns  and 
cities  should  be  mounting  high.  Nor  is 
it  illogical  that  the  speculative  orgy 
should  have  waxed  sensational  in  recent 
years.  Farming  as  a  life  doesn’t  interest 
people  who  judge  it  as  a  business  by  the 
speculative,  corporation  and  investment 
profits  that  are  widely  published  to  at¬ 
tract  more  “investors.”  Some  day  farm 
land  will  resume  its  position  in  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  list  of  genuinely  “sound  in¬ 
vestments.”  The  man,  who,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  earns  and  pays  for  a  farm,  will  be  his 
own  employer  and,  in  the  evening  of  his 
life,  be  sure  in  his  heart  that  his  success 
was  worth  what  it  cost. 

Ownership  and  Tenancy. — The  own¬ 
ership  of  a  farm,  however,  is  too  often 
emphasized  as  a  good  and  sufficient  end 
in  itself ;  whereas  its  chief  value  obvious¬ 
ly  is  as  an  aid  to  rearing  healthy  girls 
and  boys.  This  thought  has  probably 
been  altogether  absent  from  the  minds  of 
plenty  of  farmers  when  they  bought  more 
land ;  they  were  speculators.  In  the  last 
25  years  the  mortgaged  indebtedness  on 
agricultural  real  estate  has  increased  un¬ 
til  the  fact  of  legal  ownership  has  lost 
much  of  its  old  significance  in  the  minds 
of  a  host  of  farmers.  Not  a  few  men 
would  rather  rent  than  own  land.  I 
know  men  whose  farms  are  so  heavily 
mortgaged  that  they  no  longer  feel  that 
sense,  security  and  pride  of  ownership 
which  sustained  a  lofty  independence  and 
a  high  morale  amongst  farmers  many 
years  ago.  Some  farms  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  unincumbered,  and  their  num¬ 
ber  slowly  is  increasing  in  numerous  reg¬ 
ions.  Mortgages,  however,  do  not  frighten 
farmers  as  they  once  did ;  we  have  got 
used  to  them.  and.  besides,  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  enterprising  bankers,  with 
large  stocks  of  money  to  loan,  have  em¬ 
ployed  propaganda  until  they  have  made 
a  popular  virtue  of  borrowing  and  using 
“more  capital.”  Carrying  a  colossal  in¬ 
debtedness  and  bearing  an  ever-increasing 
burden  of  taxation,  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  farmers  who  are  not  selling 
out  or  being  closed  out  are  beginning  to 
believe,  with  English  farmers,  that  the 
lot  of  the  tenant  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  owner  of  a  farm.  It  would  be  a  na¬ 
tional  calamity  if  the  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  these  men  should  be  lost  to  agri¬ 
culture.  The  unincumbered  ownership  of 


farms  by  farmers  who  live  on  and  farm 
them  is  the  basis  of  the  soundest  and  best 
agriculture  that  has  ever  been  established. 
The  time  has  come,  however,  when  the 
development  of  a  better  tenant  system 
than  we  possess  deserves  much  more  at¬ 
tention  than  it  is  receiving  by  bankers, 
insurance  companies  and  other  interests 
which  have  come  into  possession  of  many 
millions  of  acres  of  farm  lands. 

D.  C.  W. 


Training  a  Colt 

This  Spring  I  have  two  colts  that  I 
am  putting  through  their  sprouts.  One 
is  a  tliree-year-old  and  ^the  other  four. 
Owing  chiefly  to  mud  in  “the  yard,  it  was 
impossible  to  have  them  out  all  the  time. 
Sleighing  was  poor,  and  the  ground  was 
soft,  so  I  kept  them  indoors.  The  four- 
year-old  can  be  harnessed  and  left  on  the 
barn  floor  untied ;  he  can  be  driven 
round  with  the  harness  on  alone,  but 
every  once  in  a  while  he  has  spells.  I 
don’t  have  the  hypnotic  eye  that  makes 
them  quail  and  go  straight,  and  60  years 
have  weakened  the  hands  some.  So  I 
figured  out  a  plan  of  campaign  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  different  from  my  usual  one,  for,  in 
my  experience,  no  two  animals  are  just 
alike. 

Taking  my  old  mare  and  a  pole,  with 
whiffletrees  bolted  on  fast,  a  few  inches 
longer  than  the  average  wagon  pole,  I 
took  them  in  the  corner  alongside  the 
barn,  ready  for  a  start ;  then,  leading 
the  colt  over  the  whiffletrees  into  place, 
I  snapped  them  together,  running  a  line 
through  a  loose  ring  buckled  to  both  rings 
of  the  bit,  and  then  back  to  the  old 
mare’s  collar.  I  snapped  the  traces  on 
and  was  ready.  I  had  gone  through  a 
rigmarole  getting  ready  for  this. 

All  last  Summer  I  was  sick  and  use¬ 
less,  and  here  was  a  four-year-old,  fat, 
wild  and  quick,  worth  real  money,  if 
right,  and  worth  little  if  wrong.  I  could 
not  afford  chances.  Taking  the  rope  line 
over  my  shoulder,  in  case  of  accident  or 
foolishness,  I  gave  the  usual  chirrup, 
swung  them  round  and  launched  my  bark. 
All  went  well  for  a  few  minutes ;  then, 
as  I  neared  the  stone  wall  where  I  had  a 
log  already  chained,  out  jumped  a  rabbit; 
then  there  was  fireworks.  Twisting  my 
false  line  with  a  firm  strain,  I  snubbed 
the  horse’s  nose  snug  to  the  other  horse’s 
collar,  getting  sure  control.  A  few  sharp 
words,  a  firm .  hold  and  I  was  ready  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  log. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  hitch  a 
colt  the  first  time  to  a  harrow  or  plow ; 
too  much  damage  can  be  done.  The  per¬ 
sonal  risk  is  too  great  in  these  days  of 


Double 

Unit 


"It  is  EASY 

to  produce 

CLEAN  MILK” 

“  In  1925  we  installed  a  Burrell 
Milker.  It  is  easy  to  produce  clean 
milk  and  requires  but  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Because  the  teat  cup  has  no 
inflation,  it  is  easier  to  clean  and 
cheaper  to  care  for.  It  has  never 
been  necessary  to  have  a  man  hero 
to  fix  it.”— Earl  M.  Wil]i3, 
Assistant  Superintendent, 
Oswego  Co.  Home  Dairy, 
Mexico,  New  York. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Send  for  Catalog 

/  Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
Single  /  20  Albany  St. 

Unit  /  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Bone  Spa 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

k  Fleming's  Spavin  and  Rsng- 
|  bone  IPaste,  $2.00  a  Bottle 

H  One  application  usually  enough.  Intended 
ba  only  for  established  cases  of  Bone  Spavin 
H  Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money  back  if  it 

■  fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VETER- 

■  INARY  ADVISER. 

FLEMENGBROS  100  Union  Stock  Yards, 

rtHJWlMDSWO. Chemists,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Tor  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


■  i  ■■  ■■■». 


Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL. 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo.  Ohio* 


Milk  Strainer 

Discs  Postpaid  ^1— 

Your  Ck.  or  M.  O.  buys  postpaid  300 
DAIRY  SCIENCE  FILT-O-COTTON 
DISCS  with  sanitary  tissue  paper  inserts. 
6  in.,  $1.50;  6  1-2  in.,  $2.10;  7  in  ,  $2.25. 

PKICKETT  MFG.  CO.,  Bor  R,  Hampden.  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sure 

Death 

to 

Corn 

Borers! 


Mail  this  coupon  to  office,  nearest  you 


Portland  Cement  Association 
347  Madison  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  “Concrete  Stave  Silos. 


Government  authorities  agree  that 
ensiling  of  corn  is  sure  death  to 
the  European  corn  borer. 

They  also  agree  that  silage  increases 
milk  yield,  as  numerous  tests  have 
shown. 

Build  a  Concrete  Silo 
Feed  Cattle  From 
It  All  Winter 

A  Concrete  silo  solves  the  winter 
feeding  problem,  especially  when 
drouth  makes  short  hay  crops. 


Jenkins  Arcade  Building 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Name - 

St.  Address  (or  R.  F,  D.) - 

City-  - - - State  - 
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suits  for  damages.  Therefore,  my  first 
hitch  is  a  log,  not  too  heavy.  After  a 
couple  of  lessons  of  this  sort,  one  can 
work  a  horse. 

There  are  many  ways  to  control  with  a 
half-inch  rope.  Some  horses  need  more 
than  others,  but  the  best  control  is  to 
control  oneself.  Keep  awake,  gentle  and 
tmn.  No  matter  how  awkward  the  horse 
turns,  I  use  no  more  pressure  than  is  ab¬ 
solutely  needed,  but  I  keep  repeating  my 
lesson,  always  in  the  same  manner  and 
always  using  the  same  words.  I  have 
never  seen  a  horse  that  learned  to  be  use¬ 
ful  without  a  teacher.  Horses  will  pick 
up  some  little  mischievous  trick',  and 
some  will  do  more  for  some  drivers  than 
others,  but  all  must  be  taught.  Have 
patience  to  repeat  all  lessons.  Always 
bear  in  mind  that  a  well-broken  horse  is 
worth  more  on  the  farm  and  more  to  a 
purchaser.  Teach  your  horse  to  stand 
when  wanted,  and  to  start  promptly  on  a 
walk  and  to  walk  fast,  for  slow  trotting 
is  no  gait  for  a  draft  horse.  Do  not 
tiring  your  horse  to  the  working  stage 
poor  and  weak,  thinking  that  because  he 
doesn’t  act  up  he  is  gentle. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  howden. 


Likes  Milk  Goats 

Milk  goats  are  coming  into  their  own. 
They  once  occupied  an  important  place 
in  European  domestic  schemes.  S. 
Holmes  Pegler  in  a  book  published  in 
1886  says  that  Spain  had  the  most  goats, 
4,500,000,  while  Russia,  Germany,  Italy, 
Greece  and  France  each  had  about  1,- 
500,000,  and  every  other  country  had  a 
good  number  of  these  “poor  men’s  cows.” 
The  expression  “poor  men’s  cows”  ap¬ 
peals  to  me  in  these  days  with  the  price 
we  country  people  have  to  pay  the  milk 
handlers  18  cents  a  quart  for  milk  for 
which  our  cow-keeping  neighbors  get  less 
than  half  that  and  sometimes  let  us  have 
it  (almost  on  the  sly)  for  10  cents  a 
quart.  Many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  no  doubt  want  to  challenge  my  state¬ 
ment  that  scattered  within  a  circle 'five 
miles  in  radius  from  me  there  are  no  less 
than  36  milk  goats.  And  this  is  as  it 
should  be :  everyman  his  own  dairyman, 
middleman  and  milkman. 

Goat’s  milk  is  highly  nourishing.  It  is 
not  hard  to  drink.  The  cream  is  more 
evenly  diffused  in  the  milk,  so  that  when 
poured  from  a  glass  a  great  deal  clings 
to  the  sides  and  yet  does  not  rise  to  the 
top  to  encourage  skimming. 

A  good  cheese  can  be  made  from  the 
milk.  Recipes  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  this  paper.  Then,  too,  goats 
are  profitably  used  as  scavengers,  working 
their  way  through  brush,  although  they 
leave  clumps  of  dandelions  and  weeds  for 
clover  when  the  cropping  is  good.  _  They 
can  be  kept  in  a  small  space,  taking  no 
bedding  and  making  less  dirt.  In  fact, 
success  has  been  had  in  keeping  goats  en¬ 
tirely  in  stalls. 

I  had  a  leg  of  lamb  to  roast  for  the 
week-end,  and  I  could  swear  it  was  a 
goat  leg.  That  may  be  a  reflection  on 
where  we  deal  when  we  get  meat  once  or 
twice  a  week.  But  the.  fact  is  that  well- 
butchered  goat  is  good  eating.  We  have 
a  heavy  population  of  Italians  about  us 
here,  and  they  breed  their  goats  deliberate¬ 
ly  to  have  six-week-old  kids  at  Easter¬ 
time.  Those  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
their  own  goats,  pay  fancy  and  absurd 
prices  for  them.  They  prize  them  as  a 
delicacy  as  we  do  our  Christmas  goose  or 
Thanksgiving  turkey.  D.  T.  K. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen- Angus  News 

D.  A.  Fullington,  a  Missouri  breeder, 
writes:  “I  began  raising  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  about  nine  years  ago,  with  four 
purebred  cows.  I  now  have  30  cows  and 
heifers,  and  will  have  about  15  calves  "this 
season.  I  still  have  the  four  old  cows 
and  will  get  three  calves  from  them  this 
year.  I  have  sold  $1,700  worth  of  calves 
and  bulls.” 

George  McAdams,  Holton,  Kan.,  writes 
that  he  is  having  a  lot  of  inquiries  for 
breeding  cattle,  and  that  his  sales  this 
Spring  have  been  the  best  since  1916. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Lutes,  Merino,  Col.,  reports 
the  recent  sale  of  11  Aberdeen-Angus  to 
John  E.  Jacobs  in  that  State. 

,  A-  H.  Sanders,  Lancaster,  Ky.,  writes : 

Le  are  having  a  nice  business,  but  need 
more  cattle.  The  future  looks  very 
fright  in  the  South  for  Aberdeen-Angus.” 

Dr.  Lawrence  Ryan,  Ryan  Bros.,  Ke- 
HI-,  reports  the  recent  sale  of  21 
'  attle  to  Robert  Larmer  &  Son  in  Mis¬ 
souri. 

^ ’  Knox,  Jacksboro.  Tex.,  has 
-old  28  cows  and  a  bull  to  V.  Holcomb 
!n  4-exas>  and  30  cows  to  R.  W.  Bawling 
In  Kansas.  w  h  t 


Jersey  Cattle  Breeders  Meet 

thr.  Per  cent  °f  all  dairy  cows  in 

0'  United  States  are  Jerseys  and  Jer- 
i  v  J*fade®.  This  statement  was  made 

the  brdpf el  E'  Crabbe’  Fargo,  N.  D.,  in 
tv,„  addre*s  with  which  he  opened 

wir5,a"nual  meeting  of  the  American 
JuriV^t  ?^tle  Club  in  New  York  City  on 
"at  '^ce<?rdirig  to  official  reports  made 
J Jr*  meeting,  1928  was  the  most  sue- 
in  A  „„y?ar  ln_tbe  history  of  the  breed 

March  31)'  75^90”  t  the  year  (endi?g 
tered  •  +u-  <5,690  Jerseys  were  regis- 

than  was  °^er  12  Per  cent  more 

The  ever  recorded  before  in  a  year, 

or  BM^tlneve^e.am013nted  t0  $368,882, 
Penditure^fJ  f?0,000  more  than  its  ex¬ 
es  for  the  year.  Its  assets  total 


$341,726,  and  its  liabilities  $290,252.  It 
has  1,081  members.  Texas,  Ohio  and 
Missouri  are  the  three  leading  Jersey 
States,  so  far  as  registrations  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  re-elected  president. 
New  directors  of  the  board  are,  R.  C. 
Tway,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  J.  J.  Grathwol, 
Excelsior,  Minn.;  S.  R.  Head,  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  and  Herbert  Farrel,  Nashville, 
Tenn,  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam,  N. 
Y.,  was  elected  vice-president  by  the  new 
board.  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  head  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  made  a  helpful  talk  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  vitamins  to  dairy  cattle  feeding. 

On  June  6  many  members  and  others 
attended  W.  R.  Spann  &  Sons’  auction 
of  Jerseys  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where 
83  head  averaged  $855,  with  a  top  price 
of  $5,000,  at  which  Sybill’s  Success,  a 
cow,  was  bought  by  John  S.  Ellsworth, 
Simsbury,  Conn. 


As  to  Crossbreeding  Sheep 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Mrs. 
M.  D.,  I  do  not  recommend  a  cross  for 
her  flock  of  Hampshire  ewes.  I  suggest 
the  use  of  a  good  pure-bred  Hampshire 
ram  as  a  sire.  Any  of  the  common  mut¬ 
ton  breeds  will  do  well  in  New  York 
State.  I  cannot  see  the  reason  or  need 
for  crossbreeding  a  flock  of  good-type 
mutton  ewes. 

The  terms  grading  and  crossbreeding 
are  often  confused.  By  common  usage 
“grading,”  refers  to  the  practice  of  using 
a  pure-bred  sire  of  any  breed  on  native 
or  grade  females.  When  followed  through 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  always  using 
good  sires  of  the  same  breed,  it  is  a 
practice  to  be  highly  commended.  By  the 
term  crossbreeding  is  meant  the  crossing 
either  of  species  or  of  breeds  within  a 
given  species.  Crossbreeding  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages  as  well  as  disadvantages. 

You  have  been  fortunate  in  lambing 
your  ewes  so  far  this  Spring,  especially 
so  with  the  ration  you  mention.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  add  grain  to  your  ration 
for  ewes  before  and  after  lambing.  A 
grain  mixture  consisting  of  whole  oats 
five  parts,  shelled  corn  three  parts,  wheat 
bran  one  part,  and  linseed  oil  cake  (pea 
size)  one  part  should  be  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

If  you  keep  ewe  lambs  for  replacement 
in  the  breeding  flock,  then  a  ram  can  be 
used  for  two  seasons.  Of  course,  if  the 
yearling  ewes  are  separated  or  bred  to 
another  ram,  a  sire  can  be  used  so  long 
as  he  is  vigorous  and  able  to  settle  the 
ewes.  It  is  not  ordinarily  recommended 
that  a  ram  be  bred  back  to  his  daughters. 

W.  E.  HENNING. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

July  15. — Plolsteins.  National  type 
sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Gounds ; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sales  managers. 

Aug.  13.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  seventh  annual  sale,  Pom¬ 
fret,  Vt. ;  J.  W.  Dana,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 

Aug.  15. — The  T.  R.  Shanaberger  & 
Son  Jersey  sale,  Montrose  Farm  Raven¬ 
na,  O. ;  R.  T.  Lee,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sale 
manager. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  21. — Jerseys.  David  Miller  & 
Sons’  annual  sale,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

Oct.  21-22. — Holsteins.  National  Orm- 
by  sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Nov.  5-6. — Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis.; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Holsteins.  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.;  James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  12-13. — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22. — U.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown, 
Wis. 


Settlement  of  Estate 

Ten  years  ago  in  New  York  State  a 
husband  died  intestate,  leaving  a  wife, 
one  daughter  and  four  sons.  The  children 
then  entered  into  a  formal  agreement 
whereby  each  received  an  equal  amount 
from  the  father’s  estate  and  the  balance 
was  left  to  the  mother  for  her  mainten¬ 
ance  as  a  trust  fund,  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  mother  said  fund  and  trusteeship 
was  to  descend  to  the  daughter.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  daughter  said  fund  and 
its  accumulations  is  to  be  equally  divided 
between  her  surviving  brothers  or  their 
heirs.  Can  the  final  settlement  of  this 
estate  be  made  by  mutual  agreement  out 
of  court?  Will  this  estate  be  subject  to 
the  inheritance  tax?  J.  c.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  all  the  parties  are  of  full  age  and 
sound  mind,  and  all  the  debts  of  the  de¬ 
cedent  have  been  paid,  a  final  settlement 
can  be  made  by  mutual  agreement,  out  of 
court.  The  estate  will  be  subject  to  the 
inheritance  tax  provided  it  is  of  sufficient 
amount.  n.  t. 


Now,  Cut  Milking  Time 

In  half.  No  one  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  Fords  Milker  at  its  low  price. 
Thousands  in  use.  More  popular  every 
year.  Quality  is  unsurpassed.  Many 
models.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  60 


Fords  Milk 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO.,  213-2  IS  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago 


Wool  Wanted  lor  Cash  Circular  now  ready. 

Write  8.  II.  Livingston  -  Fnncaater,  Penna. 


i — 

AYRSHIRES 

•••  ! 

CASS  DAIRY  FARM 


ATHOL,  MASS. 

BREEDERS  OF 

Registered  Ayrshire  Cattle 

Offer 

Several  new  milch  cows  and  sev¬ 
eral  cows  extra  heavy  producers, 
due  in  June  and  July;  also  one 
yearling  bull  and  a  bull  calf. 

These  are  priced  right. 

Visitors  always  welcome  at 
the  farm. 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Price  #100  to  #150.  Dams  records  from  10,000 to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


CUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Registered  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Express  charges  prepaid  during 

May  and  June.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smllhville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.RF;°D"ms 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski, N.  Y 


Purebred  Guernsey  Bulls 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  -  Delhi,  New  York 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES-From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILUGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  .V  [ 

—MILKING — 
SHORTHORNS 

BEEF  -  -  MILK 

MAURICE  WHITNEY 
BAR-NONE  RANCH  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  M  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  .  S&rtRE,  VERMONT 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots.  Priced 
to  sell.  JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


Wire-haired  Fox  Terriers  for  Sale 

Grown  Dog,  $25.00.  Brood  Matrons.  $25.00. 
Male  Pups,  born  Feb.  *6tb,  $25.00  »Dd  $35.00. 
Femaio  Pups,  same  age  -  $  1 5.00  to  $25.00. 

Also  Poms  and  Fakes.  All  eligible  to  A.  K.  C 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


RepL,JwmS  COLLIE  PUPS 

2  mos.,  S 1 6  and  #20.  8TEIN  BROWN,  Maimavllle,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  GREAT  DANE  PUPS 

Silver  and  Golden  Brindle.  Females,  #20;  males,  #30. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  L.  FEIN  BERG  -  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— "Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Bept.  B.  Montieello,  Iowa 


Black  or  Brown  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

Males,  $10;  females,  *5.  L.  G.  HUBIUKI),  Franklin,  Vt. 


IA? SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  #6>  Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


Raise  flemish  giant  rabbits— Write  for  price  list 

and  information.  ELMDALE  RA8BITRV,  Smyrna  Mills,  Maine 


Chinchillas— imported  and  domestic  strains 

Reasonable.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRT,  Montgomery  Cenler.  VI. 


HORSES 


SWINE 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSH1RES 

1929  SPRING  PIGS 

Mated  Pairs  and  Trios.  Boars  Ready  for  Service. 
Can  spare  a  Few  Bred  Gilts. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Pennky,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

ftHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Big  Type,  quick  growing, 
w  Registered  Pigs,  S!0.75eacb.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla,  N.V. 

DEC.  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  for  sale  at 
rv  all  times.  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va, 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  rM.: 

10#  Six  Weeks  Pigs,  $5  ea.  rK'i'i 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE^E 

F.  M.  Pattliigton  A  Bon  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

nUKIC  BltEl)  BREEDING  STOCK — Boars,  Bred 
A  Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  60  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Choswold,  Dolawara 

BERKSHIRE  PIGO 

•J  FOR  SALE  Kj  R.  W  Blakely,  Mgr. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  « 

them.  II.  L,  MUNCE  -s-  CunoiiNburg,  Penna, 

Air  SOW  PIGS,  #10.00  EACH-at  8  weeks 
*•  old  ;  with  pedigree.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

C.  O.  D.  HOLLIS  CALVIN,  It.  2.  Beaver  Falla,  Penna. 

We  are  Still  getting  many 

REPEAT  ORDERS  for  PIGS 

Large  type  Poland  China— Chester  White  Cross. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross. 

Also  a  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire  cross  sows 
and  Barrows. 

Pigs  four  weeks  old  $5.00 

These  are  all  good  Bloclty  Pigs.  Will  make 
large  hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  C.O.D.  for  your 
approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 

George  Freeman,  Mgr., 

RYDERS  STOCK  FARM.  INC., 

P.  0.  Box  65.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202-M 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire,  4  weeks  old  .  $4. 75 

Berkshire  and  Chester,  4  weeks  old  .  4. 75 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  4  weeks  old  .  5.50 

A  few  Jersey  Reds,  4  weeks  old  .  .  5.50 

Sold  C.  0.  D.  Subject  to  approval,  if  not  satisfied  with 
them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX 

Box  149  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0635 

Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  Loj'ly  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig*  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berks]) ire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs— 4  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  All  pigs  sold  witli 
a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re  not  satis¬ 
fied,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  he  return¬ 
ed.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  No  charges 
for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mao.  Tel.  0086 

Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
,  4  weeks  old . $4.75 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock  and  large 
for  their  age. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  Iiunzel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0490 

SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  hiirh  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
bow,  J“rifty  a*11*1  ‘•'Wed,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  4  wks.  old,  $s. 25  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  204$  Washington  Street 

Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Crossed 

4  Week  Old  Pigs,  $4.75  each. 

Will  ship  on  approval  C.  O.  D.  If  dissatisfied  return 
at  our  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

OAK  CREST  FARM  Box  41  READING,  MASS. 

Tel.  Ill  S-M 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  ! 

Chester-Berkshire  Crossed— Yorkshire-Chester  Crossed 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $5.00  each 

All  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
pigs  C.  O.  D.,  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my 
expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

J.  W.  GARR1TV,  7  lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 

SHEEP  | 

Twn  TWLs  YEARLING  EWES  half  blood  Dor- 
i  nu  L/cuid  get  and  Delaine,  open;  one  deck  bred 
to  Southdown  raniH,  lamb  in  July  and  August. 

FRANK  E.  DODGE,  Midland*,  Peoria,  Ohio 

jPOK.  SALE — 100  Young  Cheviot  Sheep — Ewes  and 
*  Lambs,  any  number.  F.  W.  POWERS,  So.  Otaello,  y. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

GUINEA  PIGS  condition 

SOPHIE  M.  WINTERFELD,  R.  R.  No  1.  Box  77,  Kinoston,  H,  Y. 


For  Sale-Shetland  Ponies  *0rm,*IB.’nd*c'o° 

PONY  FARM  .  .  Cortland,  Ohi. 


GOATS 


For  Sale — 3  Toggenburg  Does 

Hornless  —  Registered.  2,  3  and  i  years  old.  Good 

milkers.  CHAS.  F.  EILERT,  Nul  Swamp  Road,  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


SALE  Toggenborg  Milk  Goats 


MEDELL 
Deans,  N.  J, 


(iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiimiMii 

American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorlier,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 

.iHfiiiiiiiiiiiiimimmmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijit 
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K  EPISODE  NUMBER  4  | 

Adventures 

_X  V.  0j 

Miss  Average  Puliet 


The  story  so  far:  An  early 
March  chick  is  telling  the 
story  of  her  life — how  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  Purina  Poultry  Chows 
helped  her  through  the  dangers 
of  the  starting  stage.  In  this 
issue  she  lets  out  a  bit  of  neigh¬ 
borly  gossip.  This  is  No.  4 
in  the  Adventures  of  Miss 
Average  Chick  series. 


ARABELLA,  one  of  the  hens 
-  that  live  next  door,  came  over 
today.  Scrawny  looking  creature. 
Complaining  every  minute*  But 
Mother  says  it’s  only  lately  she’s 
looked  as  thin  as  a  rail. 

It  seems  that  Mrs.  Brown,  her 
owner,  has  stopped  giving  her  any 
regular  feed — just  throws 
in  table  scraps  to  her  now 
and  then.  The  result  is 
poor  Arabella  is  losing 
weight  and  falling  off  in 
egg  production.  Only 
yesterday,  Mrs.  Brown 
threatened  to  wring  her 
neck  if  she  didn’t  lay 
oftener.  And  Arabella  claims 
she’s  not  getting  enough  to  eat  to 
keep  her  body  going — much  less 
have  something  left  over  for  mak¬ 
ing  eggs.  Arabella  complimented 
us,  enviously,  on  our  fine  appear¬ 
ance  and  couldn’t  believe  Mother’s 
egg  record  to  date. 

The  poor  thing  stayed  to  dinner  to 
sample  the  Purina  feed  we  get 


every  day.  She  just  ate  and  ate 
and  ate.  When  she  left,  Mother 
promised  to  ask  Mrs.  Jones,  our 
owner,  to  drop  over  and 
tell  Mrs.  Brown  how  nec¬ 
essary  it  is  to  keep  hens 
on  a  good  feed  all  year 
round  in  order  to  get  eggs 
all  year  round.  She  feels 
sure  Mrs.  Brown  will 
begin  feeding  Purina 
when  she  learns  how 
many  extra  eggs  it  will  mean  for  her. 

PURINA  MILLS 
827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard 
sign  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


PURINA 


POULTRY 


PUNINA 


I N  A 


HEN  CHO* 


chicken 


CHOWDER 


CHOWS 


W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS  B.  ROCKS  W.  WVANDOTTES 

12c  15c  16c  18c 

For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1.00. 

Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra. 

From  New  Engliind  Accredited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford.  Conn. 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


CHICKS  C . O . D . spos,^ln ?hVbV.ndcepay  Last  Hatch  July  1st 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Ship¬ 
ment  made  any  time  you  wish.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.25  $4.25  $  8.00  $38.00  $  75 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Min.  2.50  5.00  10.00  48.00  95 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.00  5.00  11.00  52.00  100 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  4.50  8.50  15.00  72.00  140 

Heavy  Mixed  . 2.75  4.50  8.50  40.00  80 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  4.00  7.00  34.00  68 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  2,  Glbsonburg,  Ohio 


I’lHI'K V  7 nn  Make  extra  profits  with  Huber's  Reliable  Chicks.  At 
vniuid  S  allvl  Up  these  prices  your  profit  is  assured.  19  years'  careful 

development.  Order  from  this  ad.  10%  down,  rest  C.O.I).  if  you  wish.  Per  100 

Jiarred  and  White  Rocks,  K.C.  &  S.C.  H  I.  Reds.  Black  Mmorcas . $11-50 

S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes  .  H-50 

S.C.  White  Minorcas  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  .  14.00 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns  .  11-50 

No.  1  S.C.  White  and  Brown  leghorns.  S.C.  Anconas .  J-50 

Heavy  Assorted,  $9.50  per  100.  light  Assorted.  $S  per  100.  50c  per  100  less  on  orders  for  400 

or  more.  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy.  Vigorous 

large  size  Tnncred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  leghorns,  278-316  egg  line  matings, 
f  i  No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 

vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  *100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed  anv  week  in  June  at  59.00  per 
100;  $26.00  per  S00;  544.00  per  600; 

585.00  per  1000.  White  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  SI  0.00  per  100;  548.00  per  500.  Catalog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


June  hatched  chicks  for  low 
brooder  costs.  Strong,  livable, 
fast  maturing,  heavy  producing 
Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Black  Giants. 
Pekin  Ducklings.  Send  for  catalog  and 
full  information  about  our  money 
making  chicks. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Ft  A  BY  CHICKS  C.O.D 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  I).  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

25  50  100 

S.C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns. .  .$2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  3.50  0.50  12.00 

Mixed,  all  varieties  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  506,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


REDUCED  CHICK  PRICES 

In  Effect  June  to  October 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  While  Leghorns  $2.00  $4.00  $  8.00  $38.50  $  75 

Rocks.  Reds,  Minorcas  . .  2.50  5.00  10.00  48.00  95 

Wyandottes,  Orpingtons..  2.75  5.50  11.00  55.00  100 

Hamburgs  . .  11c  Assorted  .  .  8c 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Memories  of  the  West 

Reading  Mrs.  P.  U.'s  “Memories  of  the 
West,”  page  784,  started  a  train  of  mem¬ 
ories  very  similar  to  hers.  I,  too,  was 
born  in  a  two-room  log  house  in  Central 
Wisconsin  in  1857,  and  I  saw  the  joys 
and  griefs  of  pioneer  days.  The  house 
had  one  room  on  the  ground  floor,  one 
room,  or  an  attic,  upstairs.  Our  furni¬ 
ture  was  largely  homemade.  The  chairs, 
with  exception  of  one  rocker,  were  made 
of  rough  boards,  likewise  the  table.  Our 
bedsteads  were  the  old  cord  kind,  and 
well  do  I  remember  how  the  ropes  would 
sag  and  we  would  have  to  tighten  up  the 
rope  to  make  the  bed  tolerable. 

I  have  many  times  filled  the  candle 
molds,  and  at  times  when  no  candles 
were  on  hand  we  filled  a  saucer  with 
melted  tallow  and  laid  a  wick  in  it  for 
the  only  light  in  the  house. 

All  our  clothing  was  made  at  home  by 
hand  sewing  and  knitting,  and  when  a 
boy  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  I  have  spun 
many  a  skein  of  yarn  and  helped  do  the 
family  knitting.  . 

Our  means  of  travel  was  by  ox  team 
with  “lumber”  wagon  and  in  many  places 
the  roads  were  swampy  and  we  had  to  lay 
logs  to  make  them  at  all  passable.  But 
we  were  for  all  that  neighbors  for  many 
miles  around.  When  nine  years  old  I 
learned  to  plow  with  a  yoke  of  large  but 
very  gentle  oxen.  Father  would  put  the 
ybke  on  the  oxen  and  “strike  out  the 
land,”  and  as  the  oxen  knew  more  about 
plowing  than  I  did  about  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  set  up  the  plow. 

We  lived  wholly  from  our  owii  farms, 
and  every  job  was  done  by  hand.  My 
hands  have  been  sore  many  times  shelling 
corn  to  be  taken  to  the  grist  mill  to  be 
made  into  meal  for  the  family.  But  when 
the  farm  failed  to  give  the  living  for  the 
family  the  fish  in  the  waters  and  game 
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those  days  was  no  dress  parade  affair 
even  grown  men  and  women  often  went 
barefooted.  Everyone  met  his  neighbor 
on  a  common  level.  The  minister  wqs 
simple  but  sincere  and  held  his  revivals 
every  Winter.  He  received  no  salary  but 
with  Christ-like  simplicity  accepted  what 
those  poor  people  gave  him.  Once  a  year 
he  was  given  a  donation  party  when  he 
got  a  very  little  money,  with  flour,  meat 
and  potatoes  and  such  produce  as  the 
farms  offered,  and  he  was  contented. 

But  there  are  many  things  associated 
with  former  years  that  linger  with  fond¬ 
ness  in  my  memory.  I  regret  the  passing 
of  the  simple  life  of  those  early  days.  I 
remember  with  great  pleasure  the  husking 
bees,  the  barn  raisings,  the  spelling 
schools  and  other  gatherings  of  that  day. 
I  recall  with  pleasure  the  thrills  I  got. 
out  of  making  my  own  sled  or  kite.  ~  I 
regret  the  vanishing  of  the  old-time  doc¬ 
tor.  He  was  the  family  friend  and 
counsellor,  and  did  much  good  if  he  did 
pull  our  teeth  with  “turn  keys,”  give  us 
great  doses  of  calomel  and  refuse  us 
water  in  cases  of  fever.  I  would  have 
again  the  old-time  neighborliness.  We 
were  acquainted  for  miles  around,  and 
we  were  neighbors  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  No  family  had  sickness  or  dis¬ 
tress  of  any  kind  but  neighbors  gave  as¬ 
sistance.  The  wayfarer  was  never  turned 
away  from  any  door,  no  matter  how  hum¬ 
ble  the  cabin,  but  was  furnished  with  the 
best  the  family  had.  Doors  were  never 
locked  and  no  chickens  ever  stolen.  There 
were  no  road  hogs  or  auto  thieves. 

If  we  did  have  poor  chances  for  school¬ 
ing,  we  were  taught  to  be  respectful  to 
parents  and  all  older  people.  The  boys 
and  girls  that  obtained  their  early  educa¬ 
tion  in  those  schools  have  none  of  them 
turned  out  criminals;  no  14-year-old  boy 
burglars  or  boys  murdering  a  playmate 
just  for  a  thrill. 

From  my  own  school  came  five  teachers 


A  Buck  Farm  in  Southern  Netv  Jersey 


in  the  woods  supplemented  the  meager 
food  furnished  by  the  small  clearings.  I 
have  seen  the  wild  pigeons  pass  over  in 
flocks  so  great  they  would  darken  the 
sky. 

But  as  many  have  written  about  their 
early  homes  I  will  say  something  about 
the  schools  of  those  days.  The  school 
I  first  attended  was  typical  of  all  the 
pioneer  schools  of  65  or  70  years  ago. 
It  was,  like  our  homes,  built  of  logs,  with¬ 
out  ventilation,  poorly  lighted,  small  and 
dismal.  There  was  one  small  blackboard 
back  of  the  teacher’s  desk.  The  chalk 
was  in  irregular  pieces  as  it  came  from 
the  ground.  The  desks  were  two  long, 
wide  boards,  one  on  eacli  side  of  the 
house,  laid  on  wooden  pegs  driven  into 
the  logs.  Linden  logs  split  and  smoothed 
off  by  an  adz,  pegs  in  the  rounded  sides, 
were  furnished  us  for  seats.  The  boys 
were  seated  on  one  side  of  the  room  and 
girls  on  the  other.  Children  of  all  ages 
sat  together  on  one  long  bench  of  ihis 
kind,  little  fellows  with  their  feet  dang¬ 
ling  in  the  air  and  all  of  them  in  misery 
with  no  support  for  their  backs.  When 
the  teacher  “called  school,”  she  rapped 
on  the  door  frame  with  a  stick. 

Our  fuel  was  furnished  by  the  men  in 
the  district  making  a  “bee”  and  hauling 
the  Winter’s  wood  to  the  sehoolhouse  in 
logs.  The  older  boys,  from  14  to  18  years 
of  age,  were  furnished  axes  and  had  the 
wood  to  cut.  We  were  at  all  times  very 
comfortable.  We  had  four  months  school 
in  the  Winter  and  three  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  In  the  Winter  the  teacher  was  paid 
$2  a  week,  in  the  Summer  $1.50  a  week, 
and  at  all  times  boarded  around.  As  some 
of  our  young  people  may  not  know  just 
what  that  means  I  will  tell  them.  The 
teacher  had  to  board  a  certain  length  of 
time  with  every  family  having  children  to 
go  to  school.  If  Mr.  A  had  four  children, 
and  Mr.  B  two  children,  she  would  board 
twice  as  long  with  Mr.  A  as  with  Mr.  B. 
Boys  and  girls  alike  played  with  home¬ 
made  toys,  and  often  had  to  make  their 
own  toys.  The  girls  played  with  rag 
dolls  and  enjoyed  them  better  than  the 
little  girl  does  now  playing  with  a  doll 
her  father  has  foolishly  paid  $15  for.  The 
boys  made  their  own  sleds  and  carts ;  our 
own  darts,  bows  and  arrows  and  our  own 
kites  if  we  had  them. 

But  with  all  the  hardships,  privations 
and  sufferings  incidental  to  a  pioneer  life 
we  had  our  pleasures,  our  joys  and  our 
thrills.  It  did  not  take  so  much  to  thrill 
us  then  as  now.  We  had  our  spelling 
schools,  writing  schools,  singing  schools. 
Going  to  “meeting”  or  Sunday  school 


and  one  of  these  held  a  principalship  of 
an  academy  and  did  considerable  writing 
for  a  high-class  magazine.  There  was  one 
doctor,  and  he  held  a  chair  as  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  a  medical 
school  in  a  Western  State.  From  an  ad¬ 
joining  district  with  like  conditions  there 
were  three  teachers  and  two  quite  promi¬ 
nent  army  officers  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
one  of  these  later  was  the  county  school 
superintendent  for  about  20  years.  They 
were  not  the  boys  and  girls  who  whim¬ 
pered  over  the  performance  of  every  un¬ 
pleasant  task,  or  when  working  their  way 
through  secondary  schools  were  afraid  to 
dirty  their  hands  with  honest  toil.  These 
were  the  sturdy  boys  and  girls  who  helped 
clear  away  the  forests  and  developed  this 
country  from  its  primeval  condition  to 
what  it  is  today. 

Do  I  long  for  “the  good  old  days?”  No 
and  yes.  I  am  glad  the  poorest  people 
now  have  more  than  the  “richest”  did 
then.  I  am  glad  we  no  longer  have  to 
set  up  the  “leach”  every  Spring  for  the 
making  of  soft  soap  that  tortured  the 
skin.  I  am  glad  life  all  around  is  easier 
on  the  farms.  I  am  glad  our  children  do 
not  have  to  go  to  school  and  cut  the  fuel 
and  sit  on  the  softer  side  of  a  split  log- 
I  am  glad  our  teachers  are  better  paid. 
I  am  glad  the  ministers  are  better  paid. 
I  am  not  caring  to  go  to  town  now  with 
an  ox  team  over  corduroy  roads  or  through 
mud  so  deep  one  could  hardly  get  through 
with  an  empty  wagon. 

After  an  absence  of  many  years  I  vis¬ 
ited  the  scenes  of  early  days,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  changed.  The  old  log  school- 
house  was  gone,  the  “playground"  was 
plowed  over  and  only  a  few  people  knew 
a  sehoolhouse  ever  stood  there.  I  looked 
long  for  a  souvenir,  such  as  a  piece  of 
broken  slate  or  a  pencil  I  could  have  fan¬ 
cied  had  been  used  by  Henry  or  John. 
Mary  or  Susan,  but  none  was  found. 
What  a  flood  of  memories  of  joys  and 
griefs,  of  pleasures  and  heartaches,  but 
with  all  the  hardships  of  pioneer  days  1 
longed  for  the  simple  companionship,  the 
kindly  neighborliness  of  those  bygone 
days.  G.  H.  D- 

New  York. 


Knicker  :  “The  old  learned  professor 
is  sure  having  the  time  of  his  life.  H® 
can’t  remember  his  own  name.”  Bocker . 
“Well,  why  don’t  he  write  it  down . 
Knicker:  “Worse  luck,  then:  he  cant 
read  his  own  writing.” — Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 
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Some  Experience  with  Geese 

When  I  went  out  this  morning  there 
was  a  commotion  among  the  geese,  and 
I  made  the  startling  discovery  that  my 
best  young  blue  goose,  which  I  had  saved 
from  a  certain  pair  of  extra  producers, 
had  proved  to  be  a  gander.  So  we'll 
have  a  goose  (or  gander)  dinner  some 
day  a  little  out  of  season,  for  an  extra 
gander  in  the  breeding  flocks  will  often 
make  havoc  among  the  mated  stock.  For 
best  results  old  breeders  should  be  re¬ 
tained  whenever  possible. 

I  usually  hold  over  all  the  old  females 
that  have  proven  their  worth,  and  if  we 
must  make  any  new  additions  to  the 
goose  flocks  it  is  by  the  purchase  of  new 
young  males  in  their  first  year.  Geese  at 
ages  between  3  and  10  years  are  at  their 
best.  It  is  not  necessary  to  change  mat¬ 
ings  after  once  thoroughly  mated,  unless 
for  some  very  good  reason,  such  as  from 
accident  to  some  member  of  the  flock,  or 
perhaps  some  of  the  old  ganders  have 
grown  too  big  and  sluggish  to  give  strong 
fertility.  A  young  goose  lays  fewer  eggs 
in  her  first  season  than  she  will  in  after 
years ;  likewise  the  young  ganders  in 
their  first  year  are  not  so  productive  as 
are  two-year-old  stock. 

In  February  most  varieties  of  geese 
will  start  to  produce  eggs,  and,  while  we 
used  to  think  this  was  too  early,  we  have 
changed  our  mind  somewhat.  We  find 
with  care  the  early  eggs  give  us  better 
goslings  which  go  to  market  quicker  than 
do  the  late  ones.  By  early  February  lay¬ 
ing  we  are  able  to  secure  more  than 
would  be  the  case  if  they  did  not  start 
until  late  March  or  early  April.  Of 


leaves  and  grass  for  about  everything 
that  wears  fur  and  feathers — even  the 
tame  foxes  in  the  zoo  eat  surprising 
quantities  of  Alfalfa,  vegetables,  apples, 
etc. 

Our  own  choice  for  killing  purposes  is 
a  cross  between  a  White  Chinese  gander 
-and  the  Toulouse  goose.  Save  the  females 
from  this  cross  and  mate  them  back  with 
a  purebred  Embden  gander — the  Emb- 
dens  are  always  pure  white  in  both  sexes 
and  the  resulting  cross-breds  from  this 
mating  usually  run  in  colors  to  much 
white,  since  they  have  two  ancestors  in 
their  makeup  which  are  really  all  pure 
white.  This  is  a  desirable  thing,  as  the 
clear  white  or  those  mostly  so  are  easier 
to  pluck,  and  show  a  clean  yellow  skin 
free  from  the  objectionable  pinfeathers  so 
often  present  in  the  carcasses  of  the  dark- 
colored  geese.  This  is  especially  so  if 
they  are  killed  at  a  time  when  the  feath¬ 
ers  are  not  entirely  ripe,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  when  young  stock  are  killed  for 
early  market.  The  experienced  breeder 
can  tell  exactly  when  they  are  at  their 
best. 

The  females  of  the  Chinese-Toulouse 
cross  are  the  very  best  layers  of  any  with 
which  we  have  had  to  deal,  except  possi¬ 
bly  the  Chinese- African  cross,  which  is 
their  closest  rival.  A  glance  at  the  photo 
will  show  you  a  typical  pair  of  purebred 
African  geese.  These  are  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  varieties  and  largely  bred,  though 
not  so  much  so  as  are  the  Toulouse, 
which  seem  to  claim  first  place  as  pure 
market  breed.  The  Africans  are  beautiful 
to  look  at,  medium  size  between  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Toulouse,  and  are  very  good 
egg  producers.  But  when  you  dress  them 


African  Geese 


course  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  nests 
more  closely  in  cold  weather  that  no  chill¬ 
ing  occurs,  although  geese  eggs  stand 
considerable  cold,  since  the  female  will 
cover  them  deep  with  whatever  material 
is  at  hand.  Some  sort  of  nesting  should 
always  be  provided  when  the  first  signs 
of  breeding  have  begun. 

If  you  mate  a  young  gander  with  about 
three  females  and  stick  to  that  pen  and 
do  not  break  them  up,  you  can  keep  them 
for  many  years  and  they  will  continue 
profitable.  It  is  not  advisable,  and  often 
impossible,  to  change  these  matings  or 
even  to  add  a  different  goose  to  the  harem 
once  this  particular  gander  has  accepted 
his  original  females,  which  he  will  most 
always  stick  to  throughout  life.  If  you 
add  a  strange  goose,  usually  the  whole 
band  pick  her,  drive  her  from  the  feed, 
and  the  gander  may  never  mate  with  her 
at  all,  so  you  may  lose  her  entire  sea¬ 
son’s  egg  crop.  If  you  must  change  mat¬ 
ings,  do  this  in  Summer  after  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  has  just  passed.  This  will  give 
them  plenty  of  time  to  get  acquainted 
before  another  season  comes  around. 

If  you  intend  to  raise  breeding  stock 
to  sell,  it  is  far  better  to  hatch  early,  as 
those  so  hatched  mature  so  much  earlier 
and  therefore  are  ready  to  sell  by  the  first 
of  September.  There  is  always  a  good 
brisk  demand  for  breeding  geese  in  the 
Fall,  and  the  market  end  around  the  holi¬ 
day  season  for  killing  stock  is  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  Last  year  most  of  our  own  geese 
’vent  for  the  latter  trade,  and  brought 
almost  or  quite  as  much  as  we  were  get¬ 
ting  for  breeding  stock. 

If  early  eggs  are  desired  a  good  egg 
mash  is  made  as  follows:  Equal  parts  of 
wheat  bran,  white  middlings,  yellow  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  to  which  is  added  10 
per  cent  of  fresh  beef  scraps.  The  mash 
should  be  Ld  moistened  with  water,  or 
milk  is  better  if  available.  Give  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  Alfalfa  leaves,  ground  Alfalfa 
meal,  or  sprouted  oats.  Oyster  shells  and 
grit  must  be  always  accessible,  as  well  as 
nests  containing  soft  hay  or  straw  in 
se eluded  places.  Geese  kept  in  their  own 
quarters  are  less  disturbed  and  do  best 
when  so  kept. 

There  is  no  reason  why  geese  will  not 
w  a  good  profit  if  one  has  aeeommoda- 
ons  i°r  them;  water  is  not  necessary 
xcept  what  they  want  to  drink,  although 
e  used  to  think  only  a  pond  was  ideal 
a  f00se  farm.  This  theory  has  long 
L  r  been  exploded,  and  now  we  find 
.goose  farms  operating  without 
L  ;.ilrn,lng  P°°ls-  Of  course  a  small  pond 
,i.  a®d  more  fertile  eggs  will  be  laid 

ab'on  f  !n  !re  are  110  suc‘b  places,  yet 
dri  l  l-  aI  * le  geese  ask  for  is  enough  to 
tlinmU0r,v  swale  where  they  can  puddle 
(;r;  ” !  fbe  early  Spring  and  Summer, 
is  essential — nothing  equals  green 


for  market  they  are  hardest  of  all  geese 
to  pick,  even  though  the  carcass  shows  a 
fine,  even,  clear  yellow  color  when  prop¬ 
erly  dressed.  willet  randall. 


Southeastern  Ohio  News 

The  last  of  May  was  very  warm,  with 
no  rain  ;  it  was  good  corn  weather.  June 
has  come  in  much  cooler;  today,  June  5, 
it  is  still  cool,  no  rain.  Some  plowing  to 
do  yet,  but  most  of  the  corn  is  planted. 
Some  are  working  corn.  Most  potatoes 
look  well ;  a  smaller  acreage  was  planted 
this  year.  New  potatoes  are  retailing  at 
oc  per  lb.  It  will  be  about  eight  weeks 
before  the  local  crop  will  be  ready. 

About  half  of  the  sheep  are  shorn. 
Dealers  are  offering  around  32 (4c  for 
wool,  but  none  selling ;  lamb  crop  about 
average  as  to  size  and  quality. 

Peach  prospects  are  good,  but  will  likely 
have  a  heavy  drop ;  apples  hard  hit  with 
the  early  freezes ;  scab  very  bad ;  un¬ 
sprayed  trees  of  some  varieties  have  seri¬ 
ous  injury,  half  or  more  of  the  leaves 
dead  and  dropping. 

Most  old  Timothy  meadows  are  short, 
most  clover  meadows  are  good.  Haying 
time  is  just  around  the  corner.  I  thought 
our  experience  with  hay  loader  might  be 
of  interest  to  someone  who  might  be 
thinking  of  buying  a  loader.  We  have  had 
a  loader  five  or  six  years,  and  to  say  we 
are  well  pleased  is  putting  it  mildly.  We 
have  used  it  on  rough,  steep  ground  and 
loaded  millet,  Soy  beans,  beans  and  Sudan 
grass,  rye  as  well  as  Timothy  and  clover; 
have  loaded  small  patches  of  very  wet 
hay  at  times.  It  does  good  work  under 
all  conditions  and  saves  a  lot  of  time  and 
hard  labor.  We  have  no  piece  of  machin¬ 
ery  on  the  farm  that  will  do  as  good  work 
under  as  adverse  conditions  as  the  loader. 

ROY  SMITH. 

Guernsey  Co.,  Southeast  Ohio. 


More  About  Pigeons 

There  is  money  in  raising  squabs.  The 
Homers  breed  a  little  faster  than  the 
White  Kings,  but  their  squabs  are  not 
so  large,  and  you  do  not  get  so  much  per 
dozen  for  them.  I  ship  my  squabs  to 
New  York,  and  a  few  to  Boston. 

When  starting  in  the  squab  business 
get  good  stock.  r.  w.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 


Indian  Runners  Lay  Well 

Indian  Runners,  nine  raised  last  year, 
up  to  May  31  have  laid  74  eggs  each  with 
42  days  to  go  for  a  year. 

Massachusetts.  R.  B.  steavens. 


JOHN  JONES  must 
get  a  profit  in 
greater  health  and 
increased  enjoyment 
from  the  eggs,  poul¬ 
try,  milk  and  beef  he 
consumes. 

You  must  get  a 
profit  from  the  products  you 
supply  to  him.  The  fowl  and 
cattle  you  keep  must  get  a 
profit  from  the  feed  they  eat. 
The  dealer  must  get  a  profit 
from  the  feed  he  sells.  The  rail¬ 
roads  must  get  a  profit  from 
the  feed  they  haul.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  must  get  a  profit  from 
the  feed  he  mixes — and  he 
must  mix  and  price  his  feed  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  give 
profit  to  everybody,  right  back 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  feed  manufacturer’s 
laboratory  creates  the  formula. 
His  experimental  farms  test  it. 
The  mill  transmutes  it  into 


a  commercial  feed, 
packed  for  shipment. 
Then  the  costs  are 
established.  But  the 
profit  is  the  essential 
point — if  the  feed 
can  show  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  to  every¬ 
body,  the  cost  does  not  matter. 

It  is  on  the  experimental 
farms  that  the  profits  of  Park 
and  Pollard  feeds  are  really 
proven.  There  the  feeds  are 
tested  in  terms  of  eggs  and 
milk.  If  the  feed  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
yield  the  farmer  more  than 
he  would  ordinarily  expect,  it 
can  be  considered  a  success. 
And  it  must  be  proven  capable 
of  earning  greater  profits  or 
it  will  not  be  offered  to  the 
farmer.  For  if  he  benefits  every¬ 
body  shares — the  ultimate 
consumer,  the  dealer  and  The 
Park  and  Pollard  Company. 


If  everybody 
doesn’t  get 
a  profit, 
business 
stops 


t&Parkf&PolIard  Co 

Boston,  Mass. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dairy  and  Poultry  Feeds 

To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  /  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  *  Growing  Feed  r 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed  /  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  /  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations: 
Overall  24%  *  Milk-Maid,  24%  r  Bet-R-Milk  20%  /  Herdhelth  16%  *  Milkade  Calf 
Meal — Other  Feeds:  P&P  Stock  Feed  r  Bison  Stock  Feed  rGo-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
*  Pigeon  Feed  ^  P&P  Horse  Feed  /  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 
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Hubbard  Farms  Reds— Chicks 

at  Reduced  Summer  Prices 

All  breeders  100*  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Sturdy,  livable  chicks,  early  maturing,  heavy 
laying,  large  egg  strain. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CATALOG. 

Hubbard  Farm*,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


4,000  PULLETS 

REDS,  ROCKS  and  LEGHORNS 

June* Delivery  $1-50  each 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

JUNE  and  JULY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

Barron  and  WyckolT  Leghorns...  $8.00  $*7.60  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  00.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00  88.60  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  $0.00 — 100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Onr  chicks  are  properly  hatched;  strong  and  vigorous. 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
I'.  B.  Leister,  Prop*  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  $0  per  100. 
$18  per  500.  $80  per  1000.  Hatches 
June  12-19-26— orany  week  in  July,  Chicks  100*  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 
Robert  L.  Clsussr  Box  R  Klelnlellorsvllle,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-Wyckoff  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  I.EGHORNS— Tancred  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  I.EGHORNS  - 
BARRED  ROCKS  - 

REDS! . 

LIGHT  MIXED . 

HEAVY  MIXED . 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Less  than  a  100  add  lc  a 
chick.  100 %  live  del.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 

$8.00  per  lOO 
8.00  per  lOO 
7.50  per  lOO 
9.00  per  lOO 
9.00  per  lOO 
7.00  per  lOO 
8.00  per  lOO 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  CHICKS  FOR 
June  mid  July  Delivery 

25  . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

$  70 

550 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

550 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

650 

1200 

4.00 

7.00 

32  50 

*'60 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns...  $2.50 

Barred  Rox .  3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  3-50 

Light  Mixed .  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100*  arrival. 

Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  171,  Richfield,  Penna. 

D  A  UV  Order  Direct  from  This 

DAD  X  Lniv^G  Ad  and  Save  Time 


Free  Range  Bred 


25  50 


100  500  1000 


White  and  Brown  Leghorn.  $2.25  $4.25  $8.00  *39.00  $75.00 

Ancona,  and  lllk.  Leghorn.  2.25  4.25  8.00  39.00  75.00 

Wtdte  and  Barred  Bock.  -  2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95  00 

Columbian  Wynn.*  It.  I.  Reds  2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Broiler.  -  -  2.50  4.75  9.00  44.00  85.00 

Light  Mixed  Broiler.  ■  -  •  2.00  8.50  6.50  31.50  GO  00 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  Profit  UL8H  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

June,  July,  August  Chicks,  6c  up 

25  50  100  500 

Wh„  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.00  $4.00  $7.00  $34.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  2.50  6.00  9,00  41.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  2.50  5.00  8.00  39.00 

Light  Broilers .  1.76  8.60  6.00  80.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100*  delivery. 

19  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg.  Fa. 


BABY 


THIS  IS  MY  11TII  nuf  Y 
YEAR  EXPERIENCE  W*»IA 
Cash  or  C ■  O.  D.  25  60  100 

Barred  Rocks .  $8.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leg..  8.60  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  6.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed . .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Write  for  prices  on  special  matings  and  tested  flocks. 
These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100*  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  FA. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . $3.00 

$550 

*10.00 

Barred  Rocks...  3.00 

5.50 

lo.oo 

4.50 

800 

. .  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7. 00 

Heavy  Mixed. 

Light  Mixed  . 

600  lots  He  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAlistervllle, 


Pa. 


cmoKs 


1000 


65.00 

75.00 


From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
Junk  and  July  Pricks  26  50  100  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  *2  50  *4. 50  *  8. 00  *37.50  *  75.00 

S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  and  Reds  2.75  5-50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  B.  Mixed . 2.25  4.00  7.00  34.00 

Heavy  B.  Mixed . .  2  50  4  50  8  00  38.00 

100*  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  R.  3  Mlllerstown,  Penna. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $8.00  $87.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  9.00  42.50  85.00 

Light  Mixed..  $7.00—100  Heavy  Mixed..  $8.00—100 
All  free  range  .stock.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Prompt  delivei'y.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for 
new  circular. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER  -  -  McAlistervllle,  Fu. 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorns,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light,  $8.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Bax  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ITI  QU’Q  SUPERIOR 
U  L.OO  o  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  .  $10.00  per  lOO 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed  ....  8.00  per  lOO 

Discount  on  600  and  1000  lots.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


•  9  O.  O.  D.  July-Aug.— Barron  W.  Leghorns,  8c; 

I CfZS  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  8c;  White  Leghorns, 
7*£o;  Bar.  Rocks,  10c;  Heavy  Mix.,  8c:  Light  Mix.,  7©.  Re¬ 
duced  on  large  orders.  Order  from  adv.  or  circular.  100% 
guaranteed.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pure  Hanson  Pullets 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM 


from  high  producing 
hensand  300  <*gg  males. 
Priced  Rieht  ! 

-  Jamestown,  Penna. 


ymj  II  /"« fr  fi  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
I  Hit  K  N  Barron  English  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  my  own  flock,  8c.  100*  live  ar¬ 
rival.  June.  E.  L.  BFAYEU  -  Me  Ui&terTlll.,  Penn*. 


fk  H  t  f*  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

C# s*  m  A, n &  go.  From  my  free  range  flock.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Pi, 


Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight,  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J.,  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  Is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

R.  MuoKELL A  R’S  SONS  CO..  Feekskill,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00!  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue 

Chix  from  Large  Breeders  50 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg... 

Everlay  Brown  Leg.  . . . 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks. 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed . 

Our  breeders  are  selected  forsize,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 


Brooklyn, 

N.  Y 

50 

100 

1000 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$70 

4.50 

8.00 

70 

5.50 

10.00 

90 

5.50 

10.00 

90 

4.50 

8.00 

70 

4.00 

7.00 

60 

Prompt  delivery — Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

50  100  500  W00 

Light  Mixed .  $4.00  $7.00  $33.00  $62.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.30  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.C.  W.  Leghorns...  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks..  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  1  Richfield,  Pa. 


Special  Summer  Price  Reduction 

200,000  CHICKS  1929 
Goodling’s  Super  Quality 
White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

"Barron  an*  Tancred  Strains"  *2.75  *5  00  *9  00  *42  50  *00.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds  3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50  90  00 

n  Heavy  Breeds.  2.75  5  00  9.00  42.50  80  00 

isi  ouei  s  |  LjgM  Breeds . .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37  50  70.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
*1  will  book  your  order.  Circular  free.  THE  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  Rox  Y,  K.  No.  1,  Richfield,  Penna. 


n  A  DV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $  9.00  per  100 

D/iDl  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  8.00  per  100 

ruirirc  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  100 

C1111.IV.D  S.  C.  Reds .  10.00  per  100 

i  n  v  _  Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

June  Delivery  Light  Mixed .  7.ooperl00 

500  lots  14c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  F.  LEISTER,  MeAlistervHle,  Fenna. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns .  $7  60  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  7.50  85.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  9  00  42.50  85.00 

Light  Mixed..  $6.50—100  Heavy  Mixed..  $8.00 — 100 
Order  direct.  100*  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


EWING’Swh6iteLEGHORNS 

are  record  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  For  15  years 
directly  imported  Barron  Strain  males  from  250  to  314 
egg  hens  have  sired  my  stock.  Stock  extra  large  and 
vigorous.  March  hatched  A  Grade  Corkerels,  $20.00 

per  10.  CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED— A  Grade  June, 
SI  2  per  100.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Chicks,  7c  up 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  2  year-old  Breeders _  $10.00—100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  1  year-old  breeders.. .  8.00—100 

Barred  Rocks,  $1  0.00  Assorted,  $7.00  and  $9.00—100. 
Prepaid,  live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar  Catalog. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY  •  Mlllerstown,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  JOO 

Barred  Rocks .  S3O0  45.50  SIO  OO 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2  50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

B.  N.  LAUVER  -  -  MeAlistervHle,  Fenna. 


T  T  ¥  WJ*  O  Sturdy  as  the  Oak — Artistocrat 
1“ I  II  IV  Barred  Rocks,  Tancred  W.  Leg- 

“‘k'  horns.  Jones’  Columbian  Rocks 
LEGHORNS . 9c  ROCKS .  lie 

From  personally  supervised  flocks. 

J.  H.  SNOOK  MIDDLEBURG,  PA. 

DR.  ROMIG’SflK  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $10.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


VALLEY  Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Legh’ns  $9  per  100 

VIFW  S-  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

B.  Rocks  and  It.  I.  Reds .  10  per  100 

Heavy  Mix.,  $9  Light  Mix.  7  per  100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrctizeller,  McAlistervllle,  Fenna. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Prompt  del.  C. 
O.  D.  $10—100,  $90—1000  Write  or  wire. 

S.  W.  KUNE  Box  10  M1DDLECREEK,  PA. 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

SilO.OO  per  lOO.  *90  per  IOOO. 

C  O.D.  Prompt  service.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Chns.  F.  Ewing  Rt.  1  McClure,  Fenna. 


Barred  Rock  Pullets 

12-weeks,  $1  00.  E.  C.  W00LVER.  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 

hooking  orders  for  fall  aud  winter  delivery.  0.  0. 

ALLEN  HATOHEKY  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaferd,  Delaware 


Mixing  Poultry  Ration 

I  want  to  grow  my  own  feed  for  chick¬ 
ens  (White  Leghorns).  I  can  grow  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  Soy  beans  and  Alfalfa  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  my  farm.  Will  you  balance 
a  laying  ration  (scratch  and  masi. )  from 
the  above  grains,  if  practical? 

Virginia.  YV.  A.  M. 

Corn  or  corn  and  wheat  in  any  desired 
proportions  may  make  your  whole  grain 
to  feed  with  a  mash.  For  the  laying  mash 
you  may  have  ground  together  200  lbs. 
of  heavy  oats  and  100  lbs.  each  of  corn 
and  wheat;  then  add  100  lbs.  of  meat 
scrap  (50-55%  protein).  These  are  grains 
raised  on  most  northern  farms.  The  meat 
scrap  is  obtainable  of  any  feed  dealer; 
only  a  first-class  grade  should  be  used.  If 
you  have  plenty  of  milk  to  feed,  the 
amount  of  meat  scrap  can  be  reduced. 

All  the  skim-milk  that  the  fowls  would 
consume  daily  would  replace  the  meat  en¬ 
tirely,  but  they  would  have  to  drink  12  to 
15  quarts  per  100  fowls  each  day.  The 
Alfalfa  should  be  fed  green  when  it  is 
green,  or  the  flock  given  access  to  it.  In 
the  Winter  time,  well  cured  Alfalfa  hay 
may  be  fed  dry,  soaked  or  steamed.  Good 
clover  hay  will  replace  it  and  is  more 
easily  raised.  Either  should  be  green  cured. 
Some  kind  of  vegetable  stuff  should  be 
added  in  the  Winter,  beets,  cabbage,  car¬ 
rots,  etc.  Keep  crushed  oyster  shell  and 
grit  before  the  flock  and  always  an  ample 
supply  of  clean  water  unless  there  is  a 
heavy  consumption  of  skim-milk. 

M.  B.  D. 


Filth  and  Poultry  Disease 

The  inclosed  clipping  is  very  encourag¬ 
ing  to  folks  who  want  to  embark  in  the 
poultry  business.  If  filth  is  the  cause 
of  poultry  disease,  that  can  be  reached. 

New  York.  a.  w.  n. 

The  clipping  which  you  inclose  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  countless  articles  which  appear  in 
poultry  journals  and  elsewhere,  the  evi¬ 
dent  purpose  of  which  is  to  induce  people 
to  enter  the  poultry  business  and  pur¬ 
chase  eggs  and  stock.  The  unfortunate 
thing  about  propaganda  of  the  sort  is  that 
it  induces  people  to  believe  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  of  some  simple  rule  laid  down  will 
insure  business  success.  It  leads  to  a  dis¬ 
regard  of  other  factors  quite  as  essential 
to  profitmaking  as  the  one  emphasized 
and  carries  the  impression  that  anyone 
can  make  a  good  living  and  more  by  fol¬ 
lowing  a  simple  formula,  now  freely  dis¬ 
closed.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  that 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  said  is  essen¬ 
tially  true,  the  regrettable  thing  is  that 
only'  part  of  the  truth  is  told.  Truths 
which  conceal  are  as  misleading  as  un¬ 
truths,  and  half  truths  are  often  worse 
than  full-fledged  lies. 

The  gist  of  the  article  spoken  of  lies  in 
the  statement  that  all  poultry  diseases 
and  parasites  are  due  to  three  things: 
improper  housing,  improper  feeding  and 
filth,  and  emphasis  is  laid  upon  filth  as 
being  by  far  the  most  important.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  bearing  which 
all  these  things  have  upon  poultry  health, 
yet  what  proper  housing  under  the  varied 
circumstances  which  poultrymen  must 
face  is,  is  a  yet  unsolved  problem.  There 
are  many  types  of  poultry  houses,  none 
of  which  has  yet  demonstrated  any  claim 
to  being  considered  ideal.  Poultrymen  will 
still  wrestle  with  the  housing  problem 
upon  their  own  premises,  regardless  of 
what  some  one  of  them  may  find  best 
suited  to  his  needs. 

It  is  very  easy  to  mouth  the  words 
“proper  feeding,”  with  an  air  of  having 
probed  all  nutritional  secrets  to  their 
depths,  but  there  is  no  part  of  poultry 
care  which  has  received  more  attention  or 
which  lias  undergone  more  rapid  changes 
in  practice  than  that  involved  in  feeding. 
He  who  professes  to  know  all  about  it 
may  safely  be  turned  away  from. 

That  “filth”  is  responsible  for  more  dis¬ 
ease  and  parasitic  infestation  than  any 
other  one  thing  is  probably  quite  true,  yet 
cleanliness  beyond  possibility  of  attaining 
will  not  save  from  his  losses  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  poultryman  who  hatches  his  chicks 
from  hens  carrying  the  germs  of  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  and  transmitting  them  to 
their  chicks  through  their  eggs.  What  is 
“filth”?  In  the  poultry  yard  it  is  any¬ 
thing  that  carries  the  germs  of  disease  or 
the  embryos  or  eggs  of  poultry  parasites. 
It  may  be  litter,  soil  or  poultry  droppings. 
Contaminated  food  might  be  termed  filth 
in  this  sense,  and  we  have  the  house  fly 
which  carries  the  embryos  of  tapeworms 
into  the  poultry  house,  to  be  eaten  with 
the  embryo  and  infect  a  bird  previously 
free  from'  the  parasite.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  keep  a  flock  free  from  disease  as  it  may 
appear  to  the  novice  to  be,  and  yet  a  con¬ 
stant  fight  against  removable  forms  of 
filth  will  probably  do  more  to  save  the 
poultryman  from  avoidable  losses  than 
any  other  one  measure.  It  is  a  difficult 
measure,  for  it  is  never  completed,  but,  in 
placing  all  the  emphasis  that  the  writer 
quoted  does  upon  it,  much  good  and  no 
harm  will  be  done  if  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that,  while  a  healthy  flock  is  essential  to 
success  with  poultry,  there  are  a  score  of 
other  considerations  which  one  should 
note  before  investing  his  or  one’s  all  in  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  cow,  it  is  estimated,  moves  her  jaws 
41,000  times  each  day.  It  might  be  added 
that  the  cow  has  something  to  show  for  it 
at  the  end  of  the  day. — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


June  22,  1929 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  June  Prices 


100*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prenew 
Free  Cir  cular.  repaid 


25  50 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $2.75  $4.50 


Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  2.75  t’so 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds .  3.00  s’50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  4  50 

Light  Mixed .  J.25  4  00 


100 

$  100 
8.00 
10.00 
8.00 
7.00 


COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolnmu,,  P„ 


Baby  Chicks 

6-8-10  week  old  Pullets 
R.  I.  REDS-WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Flocks  officially  tested  by  State  Veterinary 
College.  Hatches  every  week.  Reduced  * 
prices  for  June.  Write  or  call. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  A.  H.  Fingar.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  leghorns  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37  50 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  •  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50 
3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50 
3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50 
2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

Box  20 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  I- 
White  Wyandottes  - 
Assorted  Chicks 


$70 

90 

30 

30 

BO 


J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain .  $8.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 


He  less  per  chick  In  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


50  100  500  1000 

R.  I.  Reds .  $5.60  $10.00  $47.60  $  90 

B.  Rocks... .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

S.  C.  W.  Legliorns .  4.60  8.00  87.50  70 

White  Rocks .  6.50  12.00  67.50  110 

Buff  Orpingtons .  6.50  12.00  67.50  111) 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.75  9.00  42.50:  80 


All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  20*  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa, 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  o^.VunSr.d TZIV. 

JUNE  AND  JULY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $10.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minoreas,  Anconas.  .  12  00  per  100 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. .  14.00  per  100 
May  $2  more;  Aug.  *2  more;  Sept.  $4  more.  Customhatch- 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left'Overs, 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10c  Light  and  Heuvy  12c, 
All  Heavy  14c.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SOHOEMIOItVS 
HATCHERY. 849  Main  St.. Hackensack, N.  J.  Flione  1603  or  1601 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C ■  O.  D.  25  50  lOO 

S. C.  White  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.25  $8  00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  2.75  5  25  IOOO 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  3.75  7.00 

We  guarantee  100*  strong  chicks  on  arrival. 
GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W-  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  rUinfC 
WHITE  LEGHORN  LtlHcKj 

Our  breeders  arc  large  birds;  long  deep  rectangular 
bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  production. 

$8.00  Per  100;  $37.50,  500;  $70  00,  1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds .  $10.00  per  100 

Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  109 


♦1.00  per  hnn.  deposit.  Balance  C. 0.6.  Member  I.B.C. A. 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHER!,  Miller  iburlj,  Penna.  R.  RAT  MILLER.  Praa 


Cu  ¥  v  BIG  MAY 

n  I  aA.  REDUCTION 

Barred  and  White  Rox,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  Reds,  Mixed. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  808  Chestertown,  Md. 


XT 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-10-12 
weeks  old.  Ready  for  delivery.  Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Mountainside,  N.  J.  ’Phone  Westfield  168" 

^  U  I  Lf  C  Q/t  From  Purs  Barron  English 
VnlkjfYO,  sjC  Whits  Leghorns 

Our  large  trapnested  birds  will  produce  profitable 

broilers  and  heavy  winter  layers.  Free  catalog.  Refer¬ 
ence:  Farmers’  State  Bank.  WILLACKER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  B,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Barred  Rocks .  *2C’ 

Heavy  -ixed  .  8c. 

Write  for  prices  on  50« 
.  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
arrival.  J.  A.  I*  A  PUG  A  It  UN  Eli,  Hearer  Springs.  Fenna 


uality  Chicks 


BABY 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED S — Trapnested 

Pedigreed.  100*  clean  by  State 
test.  You  can’t  buy  better 
chicks.  Catalog  free. 

I*  l— I  |§11£  C  West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm 
V/l  IlUlAtJ  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

from  free  range  and  heaLV  laying 

f  rill  fi  S  flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  l0e;  B.L 

rrij  Reds,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed.  9c.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  po? 
paid.  B.  W.AMEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  1  «>"“■ 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  Hl leghorns^ 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  t til  . 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  proauctio  ■ 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Routs  R,  Trumansburg,  N*  '■ 

1  Knit  PULLETS-Purebrod  White  Lsghorns-W->* 

1 ,3UU  weeks,  $1.00.  Large,  healthy.  Satisfact 
guaranteed.  GEORGE  HOAG  -  Shavertown  rv 

Pll  J*  White  and  Silver  King’’. 

PIGEONS 

for  squab  raising.  1,500  to  select  from.  J-  D_WILou  . 
Whispering  Pines  Loft,  Scotch  Eoad,  Trenton,  »■  ■> 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Baby  Chick  Association 
Convention 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
wiU  be  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July 
29-Aug.  2.  Many  eminent  poultry  authori¬ 
ties  will  make  addresses,  among  them  be¬ 
in'’  Dr.  Halpin  of  Wisconsin  and  Dr. 
Lippincott  of  California. 

A  special  feature  will  be  the  practical 
poultry  discussions,  in  which  producers 
wiil  "speak  their  own  minds.” 

Among  the  problems  and  those  who 
will  talk  about  them  are : 

Causes  of  the  Season’s  Conditions. 

Will  They  Repeat  in  1930? 


Discussion  led  by  Leroy  L.  Jones,  Le¬ 
roy  L.  Jones  Hatcheries,  Evansville  and 
Lafayette,  Ind. ;  followed  by  H.  M. 
Thompson,  Thompson  Hatchery,  Searcy, 
Ark  ;  J.  M.  Chase,  Ulster  Poultry  Farm, 
Walk  ill,  N.  Y. ;  L.  A.  Lee,  Lloyd  A.  Lee 
Hatchery,  Salem,  Ore. ;  W.  O.  Ramsliaw, 
Ramshaw’s  Hatchery,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  W.  F.  Hillpot,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. ; 
J  P.  Clayton,  Claytona  Hatchery,  Can¬ 
ton,  Miss.,  and  A.  J.  Bihn,  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Fair  Methods  of  Competition 
Between  Hatcheries 


Discussion  led  by  Russell  J.  Hill,  Hill’s 
Hatchery,  Greely,  Colo. ;  followed  by  Fred 
Cockell,  Milwaukie,  Ore. ;  Dr.  J.  J.  John¬ 
son,  Sulphur  Springs  Hatchery,  Sulphur 
Springs,  Tex.;  Carl  J.  Lingwall,  Ling’s 
Hatchery,  Oneida,  Ill. ;  George  Ashley, 
Gulf  Coast  Hatchery,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Making  Good  on  Guarantees 

Discussion  led  by  George  H.  Hamp, 
Standard  Hatcheries,  Decatur  and  Terre 
Haute,  Ill. ;  followed  by  O.  M.  Meyers, 
Canton  Hatchery,  Canton,  S.  D. ;  Prof. 
Irving  King,  Iowa  City  Hatchery,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa:  J.  B.  Carney,  Carney  Hatch¬ 
eries,  Shelbyville,  Ind.;  J.  H.  Stubbe, 
Rnvenswood  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

What  Are  Fair  Prices  and 
How  to  Obtain  Them? 


Discussion  led  by  H.  C.  Chapin,  Ten¬ 
nessee  Hatchery,  Greeneville,  Tenn. ;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  A.  C.  Koch,  Mississippi  Valley 
Poultry  Farm,  Breeze,  Ill.;  Alfred  Cory, 
Mueller-Cory  Hatchery,  Ft.  Atkinson, 
Wis.;  J.  R.  Russell,  Russell  Poultry 
Yards,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  and  Van  Nuys, 
Calif. ;  Miss  Edith  Boekonstette,  Blue 
Ribbon  Hatcheries,  Hiawatha  and  Sa- 
betha,  Kan.;  S.  M.  Horst,  Northside 
Hatchery,  Maugansville,  Md. 

Hatching  Livable  Chicks 

Discussion  led  by  B.  C.  Young,  Poul- 
trymen’s  Hatchery.  Bellingham,  Wash.; 
followed  by  H.  W.  Fitting,  Fittings  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  LaFayette,  Ind. ;  J.  A.  Schnei¬ 
der,  Rosemary  Farms,  Le  Roy,  Minn. ; 
V.  C.  Ramseyer,  Ramseyer  Hatcheries, 
Oskaloosa.  Waterloo,  etc.,  Iowa ;  D.  C.  R. 
Hoff,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. ;  L.  L. 
Hough,  Hough  Hatchery,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

More  New  Developments  in 
Older  Chicks 

Discussion  led  by  Mrs.  Belva  D.  Hun¬ 
ter,  B.  D.  Hunter  Chickeries,  Logansport, 
Ind. ;  followed  by  H.  E.  Rudd,  Ames 
Hatchery,  Ames,  Iowa ;  P.  E.  Payne, 
Stephensville,  Tex. ;  E.  A.  Lindstrom, 
Lindstrom  Hatchery.  Clinton,  Mo. ;  W . 
D.  Pickering,  Wy-Har  Poultry  Farm, 
Denton,  Md. 

The  managing  director  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  Reese  V.  Hicks,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

This  is  conducted  at  the  N.  Y.  Stat 
School  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming 
dale,  L.  I.  Following  is  the  report  fo 
week  ending  June  5,  1929: 

The  poultryman,  who  is  well  estab 
lished,  should  find  it  advantageous  to  con 
fine  his  plans  to  an  economical  use  o 
labor  and  equipment  and  diversificatioi 
of  products  sold,  rather  than  looking  for 
ward  to  an  annual  increase  in  numbe 
of  adult  stock  housed.  The  beginner 
who  is  invariably  cautioned  to  start  ii 
the  business  in  a  small  way  should  hav 
a  different  viewpoint.  He  is  mainly  con 
cerned  with  the  length  of  time  necessar 
to  place  his  business  on  a  paying  basis  s< 
that  he  can  devote  all  his  time  to  it. 

Assuming  that  a  man  has  100  yearlin; 
breeders,  ea^L  bird  should  lay  nine  egg 
in  February';  15  eggs  in  March,  and  l1 
in  April.  These  figures,  taken  from  Cor 
nell  Home  Egg-laying  Contest,  make 
total  of  41  eggs  per  breeder.  From  wor 
done  at  the  State  Institute  last  year  i 
was  found  that  only  64  per  cent  of  egg 
produced  were  No.  i  hatching  eggs.  Thi 
gives  26  quality  eggs  per  breeder  to  set 
from  which  to  expect  an  average  hatch  c 
•>8  per  cent,  based  on  a  survey  of  19  Lon 
Island  farms.  This  would  result  in  1 
clucks  for  the  brooder,  74  per  cent  c 
which  survive  to  maturity.  Of  the  1 
grown  chicks  51  per  cent  will  probabl 
be  cockerels  or  in  other  words  there  ma 
w  olO  jiullets  to  house  from  our  10 
breeders. 

Again  referring  to  the  Long  Island  sui 
'ey,  culling  and  mortality  through  th 
Mar  will  leave  only  47  per  cent  of  th 
miginal  ;>40.  The  complete  cycle,  tw 
Mars  later,  may  be  expected  to  produc 
hen  breeders  or  an  increase  of  15 
per  cent.  Providing  each  breeder  prc 
uuces  five  pullets,  then  the  following  Fal 
lough  pullets  to  make  a  good-sized  on( 
e  n  plant,  should  be  housed.  Such 
Plant  varies  from  1,200  to  1,500  birds. 
Rtr,;?1  es^,a  man  kas  sufficient  capital  t 
t,  with  enough  birds  to  keep  him  en: 


ployed  his  full  time,  he  may  better  fol¬ 
low  the  above  replacement  plan  and  de¬ 
pend  upon  other  work  for  his  living  ex¬ 
penses  during  the  period  of  expansion. 
Such  a  plan  insures  breeding  from  choice 
stock  ard  permits  one  to’  become  a  small 
breeder  from  the  start  instead  of  an  egg 
farmer.  Several  entries  in  the  New 
York  State  Egg-laying  Contest  come  from 
such  establishments,  which  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  soundness  of  such  procedure. 
— C.  D.  Anderson,  Manager,  N.  Y.  State 
Egg-laying  Contest. 

During  the  31st  week  of  the  seventh 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  3,901  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of 
55.7  per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  10 
eggs  under  last  week’s  production  and  is 
246  eggs  less  than  for  the  same  week  of 
the  1928  contest.  The  total  production 
to  date  is  91,565  eggs  or  394  eggs  less 
than  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns  :  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  58 ;  B. 

F.  Kahler  &  Son.  56;  Valley  Brook  Farm, 
54;  Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm,  53; 
Clark  Hewlett,  53 ;  William  J.  Boyle,  53 ; 
Butler  Poultry  Farm,  53 ;  Fred  G.  Smith 
Poultry  Farm,  53. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns. — Codner’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  1,341 ;  Barnes  Hollywood 
Farm,  1.329;  George  Dick.  1,325;  Fred 

G.  Smith  Poultry  Farm,  1,298 ;  Marshall 
Farm,  1,273;  Valley  Farm,  1,267;  Pine 
View  Poultry  Ranch,  1,242. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  1,- 
105;  Charlescote  Farm,  1,096;  Wallice- 
ton  Farm,  1,032 ;  Perley  N.  Hibbard, 
962. 

Australorps. — Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm,  725. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb, 
Old  Pickard  Farm,  1.103 ;  Kerr  Chick¬ 
eries,  1,077 ;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm, 
1,034. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
1,158;  William  R.  Speck,.  849;  High- 
fields  Farm,  827. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 


Date 

High 

Low  Conditions 

May  30 

103 

67 

Clear 

May  31 

106 

61 

Clear,  showers 

June  1 

89 

46 

Clear 

June  2 

79 

43 

Clear 

June  3 

81 

41 

Clear 

June  4 

85 

41 

Clear 

June  5 

82 

49 

Partly  cloudy, 

showers 


The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  40^c;  brown,  38%c ;  medium, 
35c. 


Long  Acres  Talks  Hens 

Now  this  is  the  tale  of  our  experience 
in  henology  this  Spring.  The  first  hen 
wanting  to  set  was  a  white  one  and  one 
of  the  few  we  saved  from  a  batch  of 
bought  chicks  last  year.  She  was  a  sing¬ 
er  from  tunerville.  She  spent  most  of 
her  time  standing  up  on  the  nest  and 
gaily  singing  hen  songs  so  that  her  eggs 
got  an  awful  chill.  The  net  result  of 
that  batch  of  eggs  was  a  nice  group  of 
addles  which  the  Missus  gently  deposited 
between  two  currant  rows.  Kenny 
dragged  that  row  later  and  when  the 
drag  struck  those  bombs  there  was  a 
popping  like  a  gang  war.  Kenny  gave 
one  yell  and  fled  leaving  the  old  mare  to 
finish  the  row  alone. 

The  next  was  a  black  rascal  who 
starred  as  a  dancer.  Every  time  she  got 
on  the  nest  she  performed  a  dance.  As  a 
consequence  she  frequently  broke  an  egg. 
The  warmth  of  her  body  coupled  with  the 
contents  of  those  broken  eggs  produced  a 
perfume  exactly  like  a  polecat  conven¬ 
tion.  The  chicks  died  all  but  one  wee 
black  one  which  we  brought  into  the 
house  and  kept  in  a  box.  Calvin  taught 
that  chick  to  come  running  whenever  he 
tapped  on  the  floor  with  the  ends  of  his 
fingers  and  to  this  day  that  chick  will 
leave  the  flock  and  come  scurrying  if  we 
tap  on  the  ground. 

One  chick  from  30  eggs  was  some  aver¬ 
age,  but  better  news  is  in  store.  The 
next  hen  hatched  out  three  white  chicks, 
one  blue  one,  one  black  one  and  one  which 
looked  like  a  quail.  We  fixed  a  fine 
coop,  placed  the  old  sister  in  it  and  gave 
her  the  chicks.  When  we  put  down  a 
white  one  she  fairly  gurgled  with  pride 
but  when  we  put  down  a  colored  one  she 
gave  an  indignant  squawk  as  much  as  to 
nay : 

“What  do  you  mean  to  infer  that  a 
perfectly  respectable  White  Wyandotte 
could  be  the  mother  of  that  blackbird?” 

She  displayed  her  temper  by  giving 
those  colored  infants  a  most  unmerciful 
pecking.  The  Missus  tried  to  correct  her 
with  force,  which  only  made  matters 
worse.  Whenever  we  were  near  the  coop 
she  purred  over  those  colored  chicks,  but 
whenever  she  thought  we  had  left  she 
again  gave  them  fits.  The  Missus  finally 
brought  the  chicks  in  to  make  company 
for  the  other  blackbird.  Thus  we  became 
chick  tenders  and  our  peace  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  most  unearthly  peeping. 

About  that  time  we  sent  for  a  few 
chicks  which  came  in  time.  Since  then 
two  hens  have  hatched  out  26  chicks 
from  30  eggs,  but  the  White  Wyandotte 
disowned  her  black  chicks  so  a  little,  old 
gray  hen  has  16  mostly  black  and  the 
big  hen  10  white  ones.  Those  White 
Wyandottes  must  be  proud  and  haughty 
birds  as  they  refuse  to  recognize  any 
black  chicks  even  though  they  hatched 
them  out  in  their  own  nests. 


Now  we  have  a  nice  little  flock  of  or¬ 
phans  which  disport  themselves  in  a 
large  enclosure  outdoors  during  the  day 
and  are  brought  in  and  given  hot-water 
jugs  every  night.  They  are  getting  so 
tame  they  come  of  their  own  accord  to 
be  picked  up  and  boxed  for  the  night. 
Gathering  up  those  chicks,  filling  the  jugs, 
placing  the  chicks  in  position  for  the 
night,  is  the  evening  job,  but  Calvin  and 
I  do  the  heavy  looking  on  while  the 
Missus  does  the  work.  Mothering  chick¬ 
ens  is  out  of  my  line  anyway  but  the 
Missus  seems  to  like  it;  my  part  is  to 
see  that  her  orders  for  feed,  water  caps 
for  glass  jars,  etc.,  are  filled  at  once  if 
not  sooner,  but  being  ordered  around  is 
nothing  new  to  Calvin  and  me ;  in  fact 
we  like  it.  L.  B.  r. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  20-21.  —  Annual  Poultry  Days, 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

June  22.— Annual  field  Day  and  Pic¬ 
nic  of  the  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

June  24-29. — Twelfth  annual  poultry 
judging  and  breeding  school.  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  26-28. — American  Seed  Trade  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago,  Ill. 

June  29. — New  York  State  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  Field  Day,  Randleigh  Farm, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

July  9-12. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  tour  to  Vermont. 

July  15. — New  York  State  fruit  trip, 
starting  from  Winchester,  Va. 

July  15. — Summer  trip,  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Association,  starting 
from  State  College,  Pa. 

July  16-18. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  Boston,  Mass. 

July  23-24.  —  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Summer  meeting,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  29  -  Aug  2. — International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  annual  convention, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  31  -  Aug.  1.  —  Second  Annual 
South  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show,  Conven¬ 
tion  Pier,  Cape  May.  N.  J. ;  F.  E.  Rock¬ 
well,  director,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Aug.  3. — Annual  Field  Day,  Long 
Branch  Farms,  W.  B.  Kendall,  proprie¬ 
tor,  Bowdoinham,  Me. 

Aug.  5-8.  —  Ashley  Fair  and  Junior 
Fair,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

Aug.  6-9.  —  National  Association  of 
Gardeners,  annual  convention,  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Aug.  7.  —  Market  Garden  Field  Day, 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  9. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  Field  Meeting,  Rice  Or¬ 
chards,  Marlboro.  Mass. 

Aug.  21-24. — Thirty-sixth  annual  fair, 
Gloucester  County  Granges,  Aleyon  Park, 
Pitman,  N.  .T.  Secretary,  E.  Arlington 
Jones,  Harrisonville,  N.  J. 

Aug.  23. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  Field  Meeting,  Frank¬ 
lin  Co.,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-31. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  16-17. — Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 

Oct.  17-20.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  E.  G.  Jones,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Little  Milton  came  home  from  Sunday 
school  with  a  mite  box.  “Why  do  they 
call  it  a  mite  box,  mother?”  asked  Milton. 
“Because,”  chirped  in'  his  brother,  “you 
might  put  something  in  it  and  you  might 
not.” — The  Churchman. 


Cheap  Buildings 
for  Growing  Stock 


We  can  supply  Colony  Houses,  Summer 
Shelters  and  other  seasonable  buildings, 
priced  so  low  that  it’s  cheaper  to  buy 
than  build. 

FREE  CATALOG  shows  many  types 
of  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Houses.  Rabbit 
Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels.  Write  today. 

En  vniiun  PA  88  Depot  Street 

•  (la  I  U lints  wUi  Randolph,  Mass. 


life  Air  Blood- 

VfLllL  Tested 


ansa 


White  Leghorns,  $9.75  per  100.  Wene-EIls  Wh. 
Leghorns,  headed  by  cockerels  with  200-egg 
dams,  $11.75  per  100.  Wh.  Rock-Wyandotte 
Cross,  $11.50  per  100.  Straight  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  $13.50  per  100.  Prepaid  post. 
Order  today. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


You  CAN  Raise  Summer  Chicks 


if  you  start  with  Lord  Farms  New  England  bred 
stock.  They  have  the  vitality  needed  to  maintain 
growth  through  the  hot  weather.  Guaranteed  to 
pay  you  better  than  any  others.  Grade  “A”  Chicks; 
immediate  delivery—  s  1  3.00  per  100;  S60.00  per 
BOO;  $110  per  1.000. 

FREE  BOOKLET — “Summer  Chicks” — teils  how 
to  raise  them  successfully. 


LORD 


FARMS67  Forest  Street 
1  ^  METHUEN,  MASS 


CHICKS 


Large  Type  S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Wh 
Leghorns,  $8.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  $9,00  per  100;  Heavy 
Mixed,  $8.00  per  100;  Light 
Mixed,  $7.00  per  100. 

OLOYI)  NIEMONI1,  Box  SfiO,  Me Allstervlllc,  Pa. 


400 16„wk’  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.50  ea. 

A.  F.  MATIIE8  8.  8ouiervIlle,  M.  Jl. 


Bred-to-Lay  Chicks,  $10  Per  Hun. 

Barred  Rocks— June  deliveries 

25  Chicks  . S2.76  BO  Chicks .  $5.25 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  MILFORD,  DFL. 


Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  $9.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED  ..  $8.00  a  100 
Ilerhster’a  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88,  McCluregPa. 


PULLETS— Thoroughbred  White  Wyandottes,  $1 .26. 
June  delivery.  MYRTLE  BE  GENOVA.  Coeymant  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

We  offer  'White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragausett 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Eggs  from  selected  disease  free 
stock.  Write  for  prices.  , 

BALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R.  Bull. ton  Spa,  N.  V. 


in  Mammoth  Bromo  Turkey  or  Mammoth  Toulousa 
It  Gooae  Egga,  $5.00  postpaid.  Big  type  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


Mammoth  pekin  duckling,  $so  per  100. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Lakevlew  Poultry  Farm  -  Barker,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  pekin  ducklings— $26  per  hundred. 

Small  lots,  28c.  IUHUY  LK8TEU,  Kanaomville,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 

TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 


WILLGERODT 

SPECIAL  SALE  OF  15-WEEK-OLD  COCKERELS 


Every  bird  is  from  trapnested,  pedigreed  hens  of  known  parentage,  bred  in  our 
own  breeding  plant.  An  opportunity  to  secure  high  class  Cockerels  at  a  low  price.  In 
lots  of  15  or  more,  82.00  each  and  up.  Write  lor  our  FREE  LEGHORN  BOOK. 
WIU.GEKOIIT  BROS.  KE1I  HANK,  N.  J. 


SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


vyEND 


NO  WIONEY  WE  xS'JHUP  C.O.O. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high-grade,  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high-egg  production.  Purebred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50  100  300  500 

Anconas;  Assorted  Heavy  Breeds,  all  good  chicks  . $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $29.00  $47.50 

Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  8.C.  and  R.C.  Reds .  3.25  6.25  11.50  34.75  57  50 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons...  3.25  6.25  12.00  34.75  57.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants.  Light  Brahmas .  4.00  8.00  15.00  43.00  72.00 

Reference.  First  National  Bank.  THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO. 


mfcHED^m  SkTISFh  CTORY'  CHICKS 


Postpaid  Prices  Effective  June  17th.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Bf.  and  Bl.  Leghorns  . $3.00  $4.50  $8.50  $40.00  $78.00 

Anconas  (Sheppard’s) ;  Hr.  Leghorns  .  3.25  5.00  9.50  46.00  90  00 

Bd„  Wh.  Rox;  Reds;  Bl.  Min.;  Bf.  Orp;  Barron  Wh.  Leg .  3.75  5.50  10.50  50.00  98.00 

Bf.  Rox;  Wh.  Wyan. ;  Bf.  Minorca#  .  4.00  6.50  12.50  60.00  115.00 

Ex.  Quai.  Wh.  Wyan;  Reds;  Rox;  Bf.  Orp .  4.25  7.00  13.00  62.50  118.00 

Wyekoff  Wh.  Leghorns;  Wh.  Minorca.#  .  4.25  7.00  13.00  62.50  118.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $9;  Light  Mixed,  $7;  Black  Giants,  $20;  Lt.  Brahmas,  $20;  Pekin  Dux.  28c  each  Not  post¬ 
paid  to  Canada.  We  ship  C’.O.D.  if  desired.  Bank  reference.  Member  I.B.C.A.  Send  now  for  beautiful 
4-color  catalog,  FREE.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  Y,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


A  settlement  out  of  court  has  been 
reached  in  the  case  against  J.  P.  S. 
Striekler,  Coudersport,  Pa.,  charged  with 
obtaining  $1,766  from  W.  F.  Gilliland, 
Gettysburg  grocer,  by  false  representa¬ 
tions  regarding  an  insecticide,  Judge 
Donald  P.  McPherson  was  informed  Mon¬ 
day,  when  argument  on  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial  for  Striekler  was  scheduled. 
Terms  of  the  settlement  were  not  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  attorneys. 

Striekler  was  convicted  of  the  false 
pretense  charge  in  court  here  some  time 
ago,  but  his  attorneys  stayed  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  sentence  by  motion  for  a  new 
trial. — Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Times. 

The  above  is  the  final  chapter  of  the 
action  of  Mr.  Gilliland  against  J.  P.  S. 
Striekler,  on  the  charge  of  fraudulent  mis¬ 
representations  in  securing  his  order  and 
trade  acceptances,  for  the  amount  of 
.$1,766.  Striekler  was  convicted  by  the 
courts  in  February  last,  and  the  case  has 
been  pending  since  that  time  011  the  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  new  trial.  While  the  terms  of 
the  settlement  are  not  announced,  no 
doubt  the  settlement  is  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Gilliland  and  through  the  arrange¬ 
ments  Striekler  avoids  a  jail  sentence 
which  would  be  the  natural  result  of  his 
conviction.  Striekler,  through  the  Union 
Control  Corporation,  Coudersport,  Pa., 
has  brought  suits  to  collect  other  simi¬ 
lar  trade  acceptances  such  as  Mr.  Gilli¬ 
land  signed  and  which  were  secured  un¬ 
der  similar  representations. 

Strickler’s  methods  have  been  exposed 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years  past, 
and  we  predict  the  Gilliland  case  spells 
the  end  of  his  notorious  operations. 


In  its  complaint  against  the  Franklin 
Paint  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  pertinent  charges  relative  to  the  al¬ 
leged  “false,  misleading  and  deceptive 
statements”  of  the  company : 

I11  truth  and  in  fact,  respondent’s  said 
outside  house  paint  does  not  consist 
wholly  or  principally  of  the  best  grades 
of  white  lead,  zinc  oxide,  linseed  oil,  to 
which  has  been  added  only  the  neces¬ 
sary  color  pigment  and  dryer,  but  con¬ 
tains  said  ingredients  only  in  small  and 
minor  proportion  to  which  has  been  added 
barium  sulphate  and  siliceous  matter,  to 
wit,  over  40  and  10  per  cent  respectively, 
as  well  as  a  substantial  proportion  of 
other  inert  material. 

In  truth  and  in  fact  respondent  is  not 
a  manufacturer  of  paint  and  it  does  not 
manufacture  the'  paint  which  it  markets, 
but  purchases  same  from  other  concerns. 
It  does  not  own,  control  or  operate,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  a  paint  factory  or 
any  of  said  supposed  paint  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  warehousing  buildings  and  other 
facilities  referred  to. 

Respondent  in  the  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  its  paint  acts  as  and  is  a  middle¬ 
man  and  dealer,  and  its  sale  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  said  paint  to  its  customers  is 
the  sale  and  distribution  thereof  from  a 
middleman  to  said  customers.  The  prices 
at  which  respondent  sells  said  paint  are 
not  factory  prices,  but  are  dealer’s  prices 
which  include  the  costs,  profits  and  other 
charges  of  itself  and  others,  as  well  as 
the  costs,  profits  and  other  charges  of  the 
manufacturer  thereof. 

Said  false,  misleading  and  deceptive 
acts  and  practices  of  the  respondent,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
hereinabove  set  forth,  are  to  the  prejudice 
and  injury  of  the  public  and  of  respond¬ 
ent’s  competitors,  and  constitute  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  commerce  with¬ 
in  the  intent  and  meaning  of  Section  5 
of  an  Act  of  Congress  entitled  “An  Act 
to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
to  define  its  powers  and  duties  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  September  26, 
1914. 

These  charges  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  do  not  include  the  basis  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  criticism  of  the  firm  of 
securing  orders  by  deceptive  methods  for 
a  larger  quantity  of  paint  than  the  pur¬ 
chaser  intended.  This  is  accomplished 
by  selling  by  the  barrel  or  half  barrel, 
keeping  the  purchaser  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  number  of  gallons  (about  50)  that 
constitute  a  barrel  in  the  oil  and  paint 
trade.  Another  deceptive  and  fraudulent 
practice  of  the  Franklin  Paint  Co.  is  to 
sell  under  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
no  pay ;  but  when  time  of  settlement 
comes  the  guarantee  is  entirely  ignored. 
If  dissatisfied  the  purchaser  is  threatened 
with  lawsuit  to  force  payment. 


Do  you  know  anything  about  “Under¬ 
ground  Aerial  Products”  subwave  aerial, 
Chicago?  There  are  so  many  devices  to 
eliminate  static  that  we  do  not  care  to 
venture  even  $3.80,  as  the  device  may  be 
worthless.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who 
has  used  it?  c.  w.  f. 

West  Virginia. 

We  have  reports  from  several  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  have  purchased  underground 
aerials  and  found  them  of  no  practical 
value.  If  the  claims  made  for  these  de¬ 
vices  were  at  ;  I  justified  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  the  manufacturers  of 
radios  would  equip  their  sets  with  them. 
The  claims  must  be  considered  on  a  par 
with  the  device  to  get  extra  mileage’from 
gasoline. 


Dale  D.  Ilollenbaugh,  Alexander  G. 
Edwards  and  Dewl  T.  Evans,  directors  of 
the  Universal  Finance  Corporation,  were 
found  guilty  last  night  of  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  public  in  the  sale  of  their 
company’s  stock  by  the  Financial  Invest¬ 
ment  Corporation,  its  selling  agent,  by  a 
jury  in  the  Essex  County  Court  in 
Newark. — Daily  Paper. 

The  Universal  Finance  Corporation 
was  one  of  the  small  loan  concerns  of 
which  many  are  operating  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  The  evidence  produced 
showed  that  10  per  cent  dividends  were 
paid  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  concern 
but  not  earned.  The  three  men  will  be 
sentenced  later  for  the  parts  played  in 
the  financial  jugglery. 


Is  the  Pennsylvania  Publishing  Co., 
Philipsburg,  Pa.,  a  reliable  concern?  My 
daughter  answered  an  advertisement 
which  I  enclose,  also  a  sheet  that  they 
sent.  They  want  $3  for  instructions.  For 
a  limited  time  they  would  accept  $1  and 
the  balance  $2  when  she  has  earned  the 
first  $25.  She  would  be  glad  to  earn 
some  money  but  has  no  dollars  to  throw 
away.  h.  w.  p. 

New  York. 

The  Pennsylvania  Publishing  Co.  ad¬ 
vertises  “$25  a  week  guaranteed”  to  ex¬ 
perienced  typists  who  send  for  instruc¬ 
tions,  “How  to  Prepare  Manuscripts  for 
Publication.”  The  offer  is  typical  of  the 
fake  work-at-home  scheme.  The  primary 
purpose  is  to  get  the  $3  for  the  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  what  will  follow  when  the 
company  receives  the  money  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture. 


Have  you  “sized  up”  the  Nu-Sole  Mfg. 
Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  ?  It  advertises : 
“Put  new  soles  on  shoes  for  nine  cents” ; 
“Reconditions  old  shoes” ;  “Wears  like 
leather  but  more  pliable” ;  “Flexible  and 
strong” ;  “Waterproof” ;  “No  nails  to 
drive” ;  “Works  on  rubber  as  well  as 
leather”  ;  “Can  be  spread  on  instantly  by 
anyone” ;  “A  real  money-maker  for  pro¬ 
gressive  people,”  qnd  so  forth.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  leather  in  liquid  form ;  sells 
for  $3  per  can,  enough  to  resole  34  shoes, 
but  company  offers  to  send  two  cans  as  a 
sample  at  price  of  one.  Is  it  really  a  good 
proposition,  or  is  it  in  the  class  with 
“auto  knitters,”  “work  at  home  schemes,” 
“gas  savers  for  autos,”  and  the  like? 
Would  greatly  appreciate  your  candid 
opinion.  f.  g.  p. 

Ohio. 

“Nu-Sole”  proposition  we  have  “sized 
up”  as  in  the  same  class  as  the  ques¬ 
tionable  schemes  mentioned.  It  is  like  so 
many  of  the  specialty  products  sold 
through  agents  for  which  unwarranted 
claims  are  made.  It  is  quite  preposterous 
to  expect  a  liquid  product  to  take  the 
place  of  leather  or  rubber  soles. 


Yesterday  an  agent  came  to  the  house 
from  the  Federal  Tea  Co.,  62  Bell  Ave., 
Springfield,  Mass.  He  had  rayon  bed¬ 
spreads  he  was  giving  with  first  order  of 
goods.  One  had  to  buy  goods  from  them, 
and  with  every  article  bought  they  allowed 
one  or  more  checks.  When  one  had  bought 
enough  to  get  125  checks  then  the  spread 
was  paid  for.  I  bought  a  bottle  of  lemon 
extract,  35  cents,  and  paid  for  it;  then 
I  was  to  order  something  else  for  the  next 
delivery,  which  would  be  in  two  weeks. 
I  ordered  a  pound  of  coffee,  but  they  did 
not  tell  me  the  prices  of  any  of  their 
goods.  We  signed  a  paper  and  then  they 
handed  me  a  card  where  they  were  to 
keep  track  of  the  checks  every  time  they 
delivered  an  order.  After  they  were  gone 
I  turned  over  the  card  and  there  was 
their  price  list  of  goods.  Every  article 
on  the  card  is  from  10  to  15  cents  more 
than  I  can  buy  here.  By  the  time  I  have 
traded  out  125  checks  I  will  have  paid 
$12.50  or  more  for  a  spread  I  can  buy 
for  $3  or  $3.50  at  the  most.  R.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

The  above  describes  one  of  the  premium 
schemes  to  sell  groceries.  As  this  woman 
has  discovered,  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  It  is  not  fair  to 
compare  prices  regardless  of  quality,  as 
this  woman  has  done,  but  the  plan  de¬ 
scribed  cannot  prove  advantageous  to  the 
customer. 


Bovine  Tuberculosis  and 
Humans 

Is  bovine  tuberculosis  transmissible  tc 
the  human  family?  Is  there  more  than 
one  test?  Will  the  calf  from  a  cow  that 
has  contracted  tuberculosis  after  being 
bred,  say  a  couple  of  months,  be  affected? 
How  many  times  or  how  often  after  the 
first  test  are  the  cattle  tested?  Provided 
there  is  no  reaction,  will  a  cow  in  a  run¬ 
down  condition  contract  tuberculosis  from 
the  injection  of  the  tuberculin?  Will  a 
cow  always  react  from  the  tuberculin 
test?  G.  H.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  question  of  transmissibility  of  bo¬ 
vine  tuberculosis  to  the  human  family  is 
one  that  has  never  been  definitely  settled. 
Much  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  cattle 
testing  for  tuberculosis  is  based  upon  the 
plea  that  human  lives  will  thus  be  saved, 
though  there  is  now  little  or  no  conten¬ 
tion  that  anything  but  the  non-fatal  forms 
of  tuberculosis,  viz.,  tuberculous  affec¬ 
tions  of  bones,  glands  and  joints,  can  be 
transmitted  by  the  bovine  germs  of  that 
disease.  A  varying  proportion  of  such 
tuberculous  affections  in  children  are 
ascribed  to  infection  by  bovine  tubercle 
germs.  Authorities  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
proportion.  Some  noted  authorities  con¬ 
sider  tuberculous  cows  are  a  negligible 
factor  in  producing  the  disease  in  the 
human  family,  while  other  authorities 
pronounce  it  a  great  danger. 

Until  more  is  known  about  the  types 
of  germs  that  cause  tuberculosis  in  all 
animals,  including  those  that  compose  the 
human  family,  the  facility  with  which 
these  germs  change  in  structure  and  ap¬ 
pearance  according  to  their  location  and 
their  power  of  conveying  disease  from 
one  animal  family  to  another  of  quite  a 
different  kind,  the  matter  will  remain 
open  to  dispute.  This  much  at  least  is 
now  recognized ;  human  tuberculosis  is  a 
“contact  disease”,  whether  in  young  or 
old ;  that  is,  it  is  conveyed  directly  or 
indirectly  from  one  case  to  another.  The 
source  of  contact  can  usually  be  found. 

There  is  more  than  one  test  in  the  use 
of  tuberculin.  This  substance  may  be 
used  to  produce  a  rise  in  temperature  in 
the  animal  after  injection ;  to  produce  a 
local  swelling  at  the  point  of  injection  or 
to  bring  about  inflammation  and  discharge 
from  the  eyes  when  placed  in  them.  The 
latter  two  are  now  commonly  relied  upon. 
A  physical  examination  of  an  animal  may 
also  disclose  tuberculosis,  though  here  the 
skill  required  upon  the  part  of  the  exam¬ 
iner  is  beyond  that  possessed  by  many,  if 
any  in  some  cases. 

The  meat  from  practically  all  cattle 
condemned  by  the  tuberculin  test  in  New 
York  State  is  placed  in  the  market  for 
human  consumption.  It  is  not  considered 
dangerous.  The  tuberculin  test  cannot 
distinguish  between  degrees  of  infection 
or  the  location  of  it  in  the  body.  Small 
localized  and  entirely  harmless  infections 
are  more  apt  to  give  a  “reaction”  than 
are  cases  of  widespread  and  general  dis¬ 
tribution.  If  meat  were  dangerous,  any 
cooking  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  con¬ 
sumption  would  make  it  safe. 

Calves  from  tuberculous  cows  are  not 
considered  to  be  infected.  Under  the  Bang 
system  they  may  be  removed  from  the 
cow  at  birth  and  raised  as  healthy  stock. 

Non-reacting  cattle  may  be  re-tested 
semi-annually  or  yearly,  according  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  they 
are  being  supervised. 

A  cow  in  any  condition  may  contract 
tuberculosis.  Properly  prepared  tubercu¬ 
lin  cannot  infect  an  animal,  since  it  con¬ 
tains  no  living  germs.  It  may,  however, 
stimulate  into  activity  a  tubercular  process 
that  had  become  quiescent  and  harmless. 
Tuberculous  cattle  do  not  always  react  to 
the  tuberculin  test.  Beginning  cases  and 
advanced  cases  are  likely  not  to  react. 
Cases  with  infected  places  in  the  body 
(lesions)  that  have  been  walled  off  and 
made  harmless  are  not  likely  to  react.  A 
reaction  is  not  always  a  proof  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  failure  to  react  is  not  always  a 
proof  of  freedom  from  tuberculosis. 

M.  B.  D. 


the  W  isest  Dairymen 

in  the  East 

Hundreds  of  dairy  farmers 
who  measure  every  farm 
purchase  for  value,  quality, 
endurance,  convenience  and 
appearance— insist  on  a 
Unadilla.  The  fact  that  more 
Unadillas  are  sold  than  any 
other  make  proves  that  these 
farmers  choose  wisely  and 
profitably. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  silo  this 
year,  see  the  Unadilla.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog,  prices,  terms,  etc. 
Discount  for  cash  and  early  orders. 

Tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


EASY,  CLEAN  and  FAST 
THRESHING 


with  a 

FARQUHAR  “ALL-STEEl” 

Here  is  our  new,  modern  Thresher. 
Embodies  all  the  best  ideas  obtained 
from  hundreds  of  successful  thresher- 
men.  It  is  so  easily  operated.  Uses 
little  power  because  equipped  with 
Roller  Bearings  and  Itockwood  Pul¬ 
leys.  Does  a  nice,  clean  job  of 
threshing  any  kind  or  condition  of 
grain.  Has  large  capacity  and  built 
to  endure  the  heavy  strains  of  long, 
hard  usage. 

Write  for  Bulletin  529  and  learn  the 
results  of  both  threshermen 
and  farmers. 

We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and 
Farm  Implements,  Country  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Water 
Systems.  Catalogs  upon  request. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  530  YORK,  PA. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

It.  T.  OESEN,  17  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


jr%  T V  W Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
5 ^  m  m  Only  S25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment, 

jf  VI  M  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 

_ vester.  Prices*  Mfg.  Co.,  Salica.  Knn»- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Paul  Synnesvedt,  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  Contractor-Builder,  makes  home  safe  against  Lightning  with 

MODERN  HAWKEYE  SYSTEM 

CTjlTHE  Hawkeye  System  prevents  a  Home  from  becoming 
-iiL  overloaded  with  electricity  which  gathers  during  elec* 
trical  storms — a  safety  valve  which  preserves  a  safe  balance. 

Enjoy  the  comfortable  relaxing  feeling  of  security  that  can 
be  yours  from  living  in  a  Hawkeye  protected  home. 

V/rite  for  booklet  on  Lightning  and  Its  Control 
and  Name  of  Nearest  Distributor 

HAWKEYE  LIGHTNING  HOD  COMPANY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Cucumbers  for  Market 

This  is  the  way  we  care  for  cucumbers 
for  a  market  crop,  and  although  we  have 
not  gone  into  it  extensively,  it  has  made 
a  successful  side  line.  Our  soil  is  a  good 
sandy  loam. 

After  thorough  preparation,  shallow 
furrows  are  plowed  out  6  ft.  apart  and 
a  3-in.  layer  of  well-rotted  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  applied.  This  is  covered  with  iy2 
to  two  inches  of  soil.  Seeds  are  planted 
by  hand  and  later  thinned  to  about  six 
inches  apart.  We  plant  about  June  20 
and  the  crop  comes  just  right  for  the 
pickling  season.  Davis  Perfect  and  Long 
Green  are  two  excellent  varieties.  White 
Spine  is  good  also ;  would  plant  at  least 
half  to  Davis  Perfect,  and  always  add 
some  Long  Green.  .  „  .  , , 

For  mustard  and  mixed  pickles  some 
people  like  inch  pickles;  100  will  fill  a 
pint  basket.  We  have  sold  hundreds  of 
this  size  at  50c  per  100.  Other  sortings 
are  two,  three  and  four-inch,  keeping  the 
stubby  or  fat  ones  by  themselves.  Any¬ 
thing  longer,  to  any  length  that  you  can 
get  your  thumb  and  middle  finger  around, 
are  dills.  The  larger  ones  are  cucumbers 
and  sell  from  75  cents  up  per  100. 

For  particular  customers,  measure 
against  a  ruler.  It  pays  to  satisfy  them, 
for  there  is  more  variety  of  wants  in 
pickles  than  anything  else  we  have  ever 
trucked.  ... 

The  profit  is  more  when  the  larger  de¬ 
mand  is  for  the  smaller  sizes.  Keep  them 
picked  as  clean  as  possible.  There  are 
always  enough  skipped  to  supply  the  call 
for  cucumbers,  but  don’t  take  orders  for 
ripe  cucumbers,  as  these  will  ruin  the 
vines.  The  prices  generally  range  from 
35  to  75  cents  per  100  for  pickles  of  any 
size.  We  also  find  a  market  for  cabbage, 
onions  and  dill  along  with  the  pickles. 

Children  make  the  best  pickers,  and 
pick  in  baskets;  never  allow  the  fruit  to 
be  pulled  from  the  vines,  but  give  each 
picker  a  paring  knife  to  cut  them  with. 

Should  you  wish  to  keep  them  a  few 
days,  place  in  the  cellar  on  some  damp 
sacks  and  keep  covered  with  damp  sack¬ 
ing.  They  will  keep  fresh  and  crisp.  Have 
all  crooked  fruit  removed  from  the  vines 
and  discarded,  unless  they  are  not  too 
bad,  when  they  will  readily  sell  for  sec¬ 
onds  and  are  all  right  to  use  for  sunshine 
and  chunk  pickles.  MRS.  B. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  bee  expert  is  out  with  the  advice ; 
“Don’t  coddle  your  bees.”  It’s  nice  to 
know  that  we’ve  been  co-operating  all 
these  years  by  not  even  getting  within 
coddling  distance. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  at  small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit. 
Before  buying  more  B  batteries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG,  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


IN  ADIRONDACK®— Farms  for  Chickens,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Fox,  Muskrat,  Summer  Boarders,  Hunting 
Camps,  Gae  Stations — ISO  acres,  7  rooms,  celler,  fireplace, 
other  buildings— 52,100.  $900  cash— 6  years.  Booklet. 

EARL  WOODWARD  -  Hadley,  New  York 


Del-Mar-Va  6,090  Square  Miles 
Finest  Agricultural  Opportunities 

Within  three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid 
concrete  highways  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  System  permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable 
climate  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes,  low  priced.  Good  schools,  low 
taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet  FREE.  Address 
lb?  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  eaeh  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

I'hls  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


C 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


COOK  chambermaid  and  waitress  for  small 
bummer  hotel  in  mountains;  season  starts 
,  y  1;  state  experience  and  wages  in  first  let- 
Yorkt  ADVERTISER  6559,  care  Rural  New- 

'  — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 

cte  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
jer,  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
n»  references  and  giving  complete  infor- 
Previous  employment)  to  SI7PER- 

RocffiECoT;  N.  Y.tChWOrth  Vmage>  ThielS> 

f  on  40‘acre  farm  and  Summer  home,  80 

familv*  from  New  York;  wife  as  cook,  two  in 
er  srA  maS  must  be  experienced  general  farm- 
(opv  rf  f  ,  worker;  no  other  help  kept;  send 
an<J  state  wages  expected.  AD- 
JJtRTISER  6617,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

woman  for  housework  in  institution; 
T1SFP  f-:  !on  to  mother  and  child.  ADVER- 
- 6o69,  care  Rural  Noxv. Yorker 

or;ee,  2  Protestant  women  to  take 
t ill-serf  gchom“r«  k,itchen  and  dining-room  of 
arid  competent  ?  plain  cooks>  cheerful,  quiet 
references  +n  t-D'J^'kers;  write  giving  character 
Y.  lalarv  *7kBUR?  S  SCHOOL,  Peekskill,  N. 
- 2?'ary  $75  each  with  board,  no  rooms. 

laund^Y^®111311  for  general  housework  with 

f rotestant  m-eferr!??11  family  in  the  country; 
liable;  ref prera£®rre<i  >.  must  be  willing  and  re- 

BJNDES,  KShcmk!lrNd'  YMRS‘  SPENCER  W- 

husban^s^mn^n  to  c°uple  in  exchange  for 
ticulars,  L  T  VTcfpktfv  ^7enlng  work;  par- 
■  Conn.  *  *-aMlSON,  R.  D.,  Hazardville, 


WANTED — Single,  farm-raised  graduates,  of 
long  or  short  dairy  courses,  for  herd  improve¬ 
ment  association  testers.  Address,  DAIRY  EX¬ 
TENSION  OFFICE,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  for  dairy  farm;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  milker;  steady  position;  state  age 
and  wages.  G.  B.  DIOGUARDI,  214  E.  58th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  farm;  state  wages, 
age  and  nationality  in  first  letter.  D.  J. 
CRON,  Flatbrookville,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Reliable  single  man  on  Holstein 
farm,  Surge  milker;  permanent;  wages  $65  a 
month.  FRAZEE  FARMS,  Delphi  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FARMER,  experienced;  wife  cook  or  house¬ 
work;  middle-aged,  one  child  3  years  old; 
private  estate  or  farm.  ADVERTISER  6607, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married,  experienced  farmer  and 
teamster,  to  work  on  private  estate;  house 
and  usual  items  furnished;  wife  to  board  from 
two  to  three  men;  best  of  references  required; 
steady  position;  must  be  able  to  come  at  once. 
WILLIAM  T.  SANFORD,  Supt.  The  Knolls 
Farms,  R.  D.  7,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Telephone, 
Schenectady  8788. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  lady  as  housekeeper; 

good  home  to  the  right  party.  FLOYD  S. 
DECKER,  Box  200,  Branchville,  N.  J. 

WOMAN  wanted  for  housework  in  the  country; 

state  salary.  ADVERTISER  6612,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  to  work  on  farm;  state  wages 
and  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  S.  HOOEY, 
Branchville,  N.  J. 

COUPLE,  no  children,  as  caretaker  for  Slim¬ 
mer  home.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania;  perma¬ 
nent  position;  man  to  care  for  grounds,  garden, 
family  cow  and  chickens  and  do  general  repair 
work;  wife  cook  and  general  housework:  give 
references  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
6618,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  farm-hand  on  poultry  farm,  work 
principally  witli  chickens,  one  cow  to  milk; 
must  be  between  30-35,  sober  and  a  hard  work¬ 
er;  state  wages  to  start.  ADVERTISER  6608, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm;  must 
be  good  milker;  steady  position;  $80  and 
privileges.  BOX  302,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Mature  country  woman  as  cook  on  a 
farm;  no  laundry  work  required;  position  open 
at  once.  Address  BOX  12,  Woodcliff  Lake, 
N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  practical,  25-30  years  old, 
handy  with  tools,  drive  Ford  truck;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  wanted,  full  particulars;  lo¬ 
cated  near  New  York.  FOX  POULTRY  FARM. 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 

WANTED' — English  widow  with  two  sons,  17 
and^  14,  requires  a  working  housekeeper  (no 
objection  to  young  child),  to  keep  small  house 
and  do  plain  cooking;  no  laundry;  must  not 
object  to  dogs  in  the  house  as  lady  has  kennel 
business  and  also  keeps  a  few  dogs  in  the  house; 
wages  $60  per  month  without  child,  $50  with 
a  child:  write  fully  to  MRS.  BYRON  ROGERS, 
Misty  Isles  Kennels,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Convalescent  or  middle-aged  woman, 
experienced  light  cooking,  in  beautiful  Con¬ 
necticut  tea  room;  will  be  made  one  of  the 
family:  small  compensation;  consider  one  child, 
ADVERTISER  6627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  for  150  head  of  registered  Hol- 
steins;  in  first  letter  state  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  6628, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  without  children,  for  large 
dairy  farm ;  in  first  letter  state '  experience, 
references  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
6629,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  wanted,  waitress  and  cleaning;  salary 
$45-$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  state 
age,  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TU¬ 
BERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Efficient  couple  to  care  for  family 
boys  under  40;  salary  $1500,  maintenance;  par¬ 
ticulars,  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 

OUTSIDE  supervisor,  $84  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance;  duties,  care  of  lawns,  grounds,  super¬ 
vising  distribution  of  supplies  and  material; 
good  health  and  references;  apply  by  letter  or 
in  person,  BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  681 
Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  for  general  work;  good 
cattle  man.  P.  O.  BOX  4,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted  | 

FARM  manager,  all  branches,  seeks  appoint¬ 
ment;  to  establish  highly  remunerative,  in¬ 
dustrial  farm  unit;  complete  elimination  waste; 
surplus  labor;  together  with  unsurpassed  mar¬ 
keting  plans,  assuring  success;  highest  creden¬ 
tials.  ADVERTISER  6601,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorl'er. 

POULTRYMAN,  Cornell  graduate  short  course, 
desires  position  on  poultry  farm;  good  habits, 
best  of  references;  personal  interview  if  de¬ 
sired.  Address  F.  J.  EGGLESTON,  Box  280, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  farmer,  10  years’  experience,  with 
milking  machines,  wants  position;  can  take 
entire  care  of  25  to  50  milk  cows;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  test-cow  man,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  wishes  position  with  purebred  herd; 
good  butter-maker  and  calf  man;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  RONALD  TREESE,  131  S.  Jefferson  St., 
Allentown,  Pa. 

POULl’RYMAN  —  Strictly  sober  and  reliable 
poultryman  wants  position  on  modern  plant; 
thoroughly  experienced,  can  and  will  get  re¬ 
sults,  capable  of  taking  full  charge;  go  any¬ 
where;  available  immediately.  A.  W.  BELL, 
695  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

PRACTICAL  poultryman  on  estate;  reference, 
reliable  and  steady.  ADVERTISER  6582,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

STOCK  farm  manager,  beef  cattle  and  sheep, 
desires  change  to  place  of  larger  possibili¬ 
ties,  where  ability,  honesty  and  strict  attention 
to  business  will  be  appreciated;  either  a  going 
proposition  or  can  build  up.  ADVERTISER  6605, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  middle-aged,  Christian,  reliable,  good 
worker,  desires  permanent  position,  superin¬ 
tendent,  caretaker;  experienced  fruit  trees,  gar¬ 
dening,  general  handy  man;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  6622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COONTRY-RAISED  man  wants  poultry  farm 
work  no  bad  habits;  references  exchanged. 

ADVERTISER  6611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  girl,  15  years  (2  years  high  school), 
wishes  position  as  mother’s  helper.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6613,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  single,  29,  Swed¬ 
ish,  wishes  position;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  single,  middle-aged,  German,  long 
experience  all  branches,  also  live  stock,  handy 
with  tools;  wants  permanent  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  reliable,  long  experience  apple  growing 
and  marketing,  general  garden  work,  wants 
position  fruit  farm,  nursery;  permanent.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6621,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  wants  working  position; 

well  trained  in  all  lines;  take  responsibility. 
HENRY  BUHR,  Burr  Oak  Farm,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  successful,  20  years’ 
experience;  good  reference;  able  to  take  full 
charge;  open  for  position;  please  state  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6630,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — August  1,  postion  as  farm  manager; 

life  experience;  understand  making  short  and 
long-time  records,  certified  milk,  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  rotation  of  crops;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  B.  F.  CRIPPEN,  Nutmeg  Farm,  Ches¬ 
hire,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  barn  or  milkroom;  steady,  conscien¬ 
tious,  capable  of  handling  men;  certified  and 
grade  A  experience;  understands  care,  feeding 
and  breeding  of  cattle.  ADVERTISER  6624, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCHOOL  boy,  18,  wants  farm  work  during  vaca¬ 
tion;  milk,  drive  tractor,  etc.;  state  pay  with 
board,  room.  ADVERTISER  6588,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  sheepman  with  a  thrifty  sense  of 
values  concerning  everything  pertaining  to 
the  land,  used  to  responsibility  and  practical 
with  head  and  body,  wants  working  manage¬ 
ment  of  estate,  hay  or  grain  farm,  cut-over  or 
wood-land,  in  conection  with  building  a  profitable 
sheep  farm,  from  the  ground  up;  enough  acreage 
to  start  with  200  or  more  ewes,  with  chance  to 
earn  $75  a  month  and  board  or  would  consider 
share  arrangement  with  genuine  sheep  and 
stock  lover  interested  in  building  up  a  per¬ 
manent  breeding  farm.  HEATON  MANICE,  115 
North  19th  St.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  20,  wants  work  on  poultry  farm, 
in  Jersey;  willing,  no  previous  experience. 
W.,  185  Pearsall  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  married  man  wishes  job  as  caretaker 
on  private  estate  or  as  chauffeur;  experienced; 
Gentile.  ADVERTISER  6626,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  commercial 
poultry  or  private  estate;  college  training; 
seven  years  experience;  poultry  management. 
Address,  L.  C.  TYLER,  Poultry  Research  Fore¬ 
man,  N.  J.  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


TEACHER,  experienced  normal  graduate,  would 
like  position  as  principal  of  small  department 
school  or  in  one-room  school.  HARLAN  G. 
WILTSE,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  dairy  farm,  150  acres, 
most  beautiful  section  Eastern  Pennsylvania; 
profits  can  pay  off  place  in  couple  years.  WM. 
SEIDEL,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  2,500-layer  poultry  plant;  South 
Central  New  York;  prize  production  White 
Leghorn  stock ;  modern  buildings  and  equipment 
in  excellent  condition;  local  market  for  broilers 
and  fowls;  established  city  wholesale  trade  in 
eggs  at  premium  prices;  will  sacrifice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  family  conditions.  ADVERTISER  6543, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Rent  or  lease  with  option  of  buying 
equipped  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey.  W.  M. 
WALKER,  107  Park  St.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  200  acres,  Grafton,  N.  H.; 

11-room  house,  2  large  barns,  all  roofs  slate, 
new,  running  water,  modern  improvements, 
steam  heated,  State  highway,  large  amount 
growing  pine,  sugar  orchard  and  equipment,  sold 
account  of  death;  fine  location;  for  details,  E. 
A.  APPLETON,  6  Water  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


280-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  on  account  of  death; 

new  6-room  house;  17  cows,  2  bulls,  60  chick¬ 
ens,  500  chicks,  ducks,  geese,  4  horses;  trac¬ 
tor,  other  equipment;  hunting  and  fishing; 
spring  water;  buildings  in  good  condition;  $15,- 
000,  $10,000  cash,  $5,000  on  mortgage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6594,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  country  borne  for  sale,  1  acre,  new  ga¬ 
rage,  henhouses,  fruit  trees.  BOX  129,  Green¬ 
wich,  Washington  County,  N.  Y. 


SALE — Small  stocked  poultry  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6600,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  50-acre  farms  cheap,  easy  terms.  BERYL 
BROWN,  Portville,  N.  Y. 


TWELVE-ROOM  house,  modern  improvements, 
three  acres,  new  road-side  stand,  on  Mo¬ 
hawk  Turnpike;  very  reasonable.  ELEANOR 
BOSWELL,  It.  D.  3,  St.  Jolinsville,  N.  Y. 


$1,000  BUYS  wonderful  10-acre  bungalow  sites, 
fine  elevation,  grand  scenery,  superb  location, 
near  station,  village;  cities,  Middletown  and 
New  York.  ALBERT  ENNIS,  Bloomingburg, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm  suitable  for  dairying, 
100  to  150  acres,  within  75  miles  New  York; 
state  price  and  full  particulars.  LAWRENCE 
BERTAGNOLLI,  R.  2,  Gillespie,  Ill. 


THE  MORTGAGOR  wants  to  sell  a  farm  near 
Englishtown  consisting  of  41  acres  with  a  7- 
room  house,  barn,  chicken  coop,  wood  shed.  The 
land  consists  of  2  acres  of  wood  land,  5  acres 
of  pasture  and  the  balance  of  cultivated  land. 
Price  $4,000,  cash  $1,000,  balance  to  suit.  In¬ 
quire  S.  BROAD  WIN,  740  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Day  telephone,  Stagg  3497.  Evening  phone, 
Glenmore  4250. 


TO  RENT,  furnished  mountain  camp  cottage, 
$15  a  week.  GROFF,  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


632-ACRE  dairy  farm,  fine  spring  watered,  no 
floods;  new  8-room  house,  electric  lights,  wa¬ 
ter,  bath,  concrete  basement;  two  barns,  garage; 
cream  separator,  tools,  implements  and  truck ; 
40  cattle,  including  20  Jersey  milk  cows,  2 
mules,  horse,  50  chickens,  fine  timber;  on  high¬ 
way;  $22,000,  terms.  W.  B.  GEHRELS,  R.  1, 
McNair,  Miss. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy  small  farm 
near  Flemington,  N.  J.;  not  stocked.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


35  SPLENDID  laying  acres,  sandy  loam,  good 
buildings,  fine  water,  lots  of  fruit;  sight  of 
market  town;  28  acres  crops;  team,  tools, 
equipment,  poultry  and  all;  $4,200,  one-tbird 
cash.  ADVERTISER  6604,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


52-ACRE,  12-room  village  farm;  barn,  garage, 
poultry-house;  good  buildings,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  half  mile  depot;  fruit,  lumber  wood 
mill,  privilege  fine  pond;  to  settle  estate,  $6,000, 
easy  terms;  front  and  back  piazza;  ideal  loca¬ 
tion;  year  round  business  or  private  home.  L. 
W.  JEWETT,  Hubbardston,  Mass. 


18  ACRES,  seven-room  house,  garage,  electric 
lights,  running  water;  just  off  hard  road,  nine 
miles  Poughkeepsie;  $4,300.  ADVERTISER 
6606,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  brook,  handy  to  rail¬ 
road  station;  must  be  within  easy  reach  from 
New  York.  Write  ROOM  408,  101  W.  42d  St., 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 86-acre  farm,  8-room  house,  barn 
and  henhouses;  on  main  highway;  $500  down, 
balance  to  suit  purchaser.  C.  D.  STREVELL, 
Westerlo,  N.  Y. 


BROTHER  FARMER — Here  it  is:  Opportunity, 
money  and  income  assured;  beautifully  laying, 
productive  Vermont  farm,  near  good  town,  about 
60  acres  rolling  fields,  balance  wood,  lumber 
and  brook-watered  pasture;  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
shrubbery,  berries,  garden  and  crops;  furniture, 
auto,  etc.;  10  New  England  breed  cattle,  team, 
all  farming  tools;  borders  stocked  trout  pond; 
estimated  gravel  will  more  than  pay  for  farm; 
newly  painted  six-room  house  with  bath,  etc. ; 
excellent  water  to  all  buildings:  milk  and  pas¬ 
senger  busses  takes  everything  at  farm;  103 
acres;  priced  with  everything,  only  $65  per 
acre,  part  cash,  bankable  papers;  please  get 
out  your  writing  material  and  write  now — today 
to  ANNIE  M.  LUPIEN,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Marshfield, 
Vt. 


WANTED  to  buy  cheap  farm,  50-70  acres,  wood¬ 
land  and  fruit;  good  buildings  and  water.  J. 
BECK,  365  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  store  and  dwelling,  18  neres,  Wor¬ 
cester  County,  near  bus  line;  bay  and  Summer 
resort;  good  business,  poultry  and  trucks;  sac¬ 
rifice  for  sickness.  W.  J.  CLARKE,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Girdletree,  Md. 


$1,500,  $500  CASH  buys  3-acre  apple  orchard; 

handy  New  York  by  river;  village:  State 
roads;  fine  for  bungalows,  boating,  swimming; 
also  5  acres  waterfront;  $600,  $100  cash.  BOX 
41,  Highview,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — New  York  State  within  100 
miles  New  York  City;  large  house:  give  full 
particulars,  price,  terms,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
6610,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Drive-in  gas  station,  road-side 
market,  lunch,  ice  cream,  refreshments,  open 
all  the  year;  near  Wildwood  and  Cape  May, 
N.  J. ;  5-room  house,  store,  garage;  electric; 
paved  road,  near  school;  a  nice  business;  price 
$3,500,  all  cash  or  will  sell  it  furnished,  stock 
and  all  for  $4,000.  P.  A.  ERICKSON,  Owner, 
Delmont,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Buy  farm  where  owner  take  me  for 
season  as  helper.  ADVERTISER  6616,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED— Small  farm  near  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  out  45  miles;  have  tools,  responsible 
man;  all  first  letter.  ‘  ADVERTISER  6620,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  Florida  Winter  home; 

photograph;  $5,900.  MYERS,  111  Boerum 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm  suitable  for  poultry,  5 
or  more  acres,  good  dwelling,  electric  pre¬ 
ferred;  $1,000  down,  balance  terms;  give  full 
details  and  send  photo.  ADVERTISER  6609, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SULLIVAN  County,  28  rooms,  accommodates  45 
people,  good  business,  Christian  locality;  75- 
ft.  porch,  3  barns,  silo,  90  acres;  near  town  anil 
lake,  boarding-house  section;  $10,000,  cash  $3,- 
200;  owner  widow,  retiring;  particulars  and 
photos.  BECKER,  159  Menalian  St..,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Tel.,  Foxcroft  7218. 


FOR  SALE — Fourteen  acres,  six  acres  good  truck 
land,  eight  woods;  good  seven-room  house, 
barn  and  poultry  house;  located  Central  Jersey, 
50  miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  6623, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  Otsego  County,  pleas¬ 
antly  situated;  excellent  house:  photo;  $1,700. 
FITZGERALD,  6  Spencer  Court,  Brooklyn,,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs„  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Geiser  saw  mill,  practically  new, 
size  No.  0;  Bada  motor  for  power,  48-in.  saw, 
patented  tooth;  price  $650  delivered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N  Y. 


WANTED — D.  C.  generator,  32-volt,  500  W 
speed  about  450  r.p.m.  ADVERTISER  6603 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  -Boarders,  also  children  to  care  for 
by  nurse,  for  particulars,  write  BLANCHE 
ADAMS,  Stalker,  Pa. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks; 
helpful  in  asthma;  most  sufferers  from  hayfever 
will  be  relieved;  refreshing  in  the  sick-room  and 
shut-ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweethearts  and 
friends;  cretonne  cover,  21/,  lbs.,  $1.25,  postage 
paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No. 
2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  boarders  in  first-class  old  Virginia 
family,  good  table,  home  vegetables,  splendid 
milk  and  butter;  no  modern  conveniences,  quiet 
environments;  southeast  room,  large  shady  lawn 
Address  MRS.  A.  L.  DORAN,  Rt.  1,  Frederick’s 
Hall,  Va. 


W AN’I’ED — Boarders,  ‘'Bruclyn,”  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  home,  modernly  equipped,  horses,  swings 
verandas,  fishing,  shade,  near  station  and  bus 
line.  Telephone  12-RO  Springville  Exchange. 
BRUCE  WILLIAMS,  Lynn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor:  give  details 
price.  MAX  WISEMAN,  lfadlyme,  Conn. 


and 


GUESTS  desired,  refined  farmhouse;  suitable, 
teachers,  nurses,  students;  rooms  for  season 
with  or  without  board;  write  HILDA  GOOD- 
SrONE,  Elmtree  Farm,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


ROOMS  to  rent  in  Delaware  County. 
TIBER  6625,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


ADVER- 


A  Cover  Crop  for  Every 
Farm 


I  noticed  a  request  for  cover  crop  ex¬ 
perience,  so  will  pass  mine  along  for  the 
benefit  of  readers.  The  importance  of 
some  kind  of  a  crop  on  the  land  for  a 
covering  is  often  overlooked.  White  oats, 
wheat  and  rye  are  not  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  For  the  Eastern,  Middle  and 
Southern  States  there  are  no  cover  crops 
equal  to  clover.  Alfalfa  and  vetch.  Wheat 
and  oats  furnish  protection  and  also  help 
to  keep  the  land  from  washing  and  leach¬ 
ing  ;  but,  while  we  are  growing  a  cover 
crop,  is  it  not  wise  to  grow  one  which  will 
furnish  protection  and  at  the  same  time 
act  as  a  soil  builder? 

We  find  no  crop  here  equal  to  Crimson 
clover  for  both  purposes  when  turned  un¬ 
der  in  the  Spring  for  a  “green-manure” 
crop.  By  seeding  land  to  Crimson  clover 
in  early  September  and  turning  it  under 
in  the  Spring  when  beginning  to  head,  I 
have  had  fields  that  would  not  produce 
2y%  barrels  of  corn  per  acre  to  produce 
seven  and  eight  barrels  the  third  year. 
This  was  by  seeding  the  above  way  three 
years  in  succession. 

The  land  is  broken  deeply  just  as  soon 
as  the  clover  is  in  bloom  or  heading,  which 
is  usually  about  the  first  of  May.  The 
land  is  then  got  in  good  condition  by  use 
of  disk  and  drag,  the  first  week  m  June 
and  planted  to  corn.  I  have  had  the  yield 
increased  to  four  and  five  barrels  the  first 


year. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we 
should  make  a  special  effort  to  get  in 
Winter  cover  crops  whenever  possible.  L 
win  take  up  three  of  the  most  important 
reasons  In  the  Middle,  Eastern  and 
Southern  States  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  made  abso¬ 
lutely  useless  by  gullies,  caused  by  ram 
washes.  These  gullies  would  not  be  there 
if  the  land  had  the  proper  amount  ot 
organic  matter  in  it  to  hold  it  together. 
Deep,  thickly  rooted  grasses  are  the  crops 
to  stop  such  waste.  Such  gullies  not  only 
make  waste  land,  but  are  unsightly,  and 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  farm  to  a 
large  degree. 

Another  great  advantage  of  coyer  crops 
is  that  they  furnish  humus.  M  ithout  this 
humus  the  soil  is  not  in  good  physical 
condition;  lime  cannot  properly  act,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  manure  will  not  give  best  ie- 
sults '  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the 
soil  will  not  be  sufficient;  and  the  bac¬ 
teria  of  the  soil  organisms  will  not  be 
numerous. 

Rve  is  a  fair  Winter  cover  crop  and 
soil' builder  when  turned  under  m  the 
Soring  when  first  beginning  to  head.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  cover  crops 
we  have,  due  to  its  being  well  adapted  to 
most  climates,  and  can  be  seeded  as  late 
ns  December  with  good  results.  It  is  a 
hardy  and  prolific  crop,  which  produces 
•i  {air  crop  on  even  moderately  poor  land. 
In  peanut-growing  sections  the  crop  is 
harvested  too  late  to  seed  clover,  Alfalfa 
and  vetch,  but  never  too  late  tor  rye.  Of 
course,  some  seed  clover  in  the  peanuts 
when  laid  by,  but  I,  for  one,  do  not 

ll  Aga in,° cover  crops  hold  plant  food  or 
fertilizers.  Nearly  always  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  fertilizer  left  in  the  soi 
after  the  crop  has  been  harvested,  and  if 
is  no  cover  crop  sown  alter  tins 
the  Winter  rains  will  naturally 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  next  sea- 
crop.  Cover  crops  not  only  give  us 
fertility  in  themselves,  but  they  take  up 
left-over  fertilizer  and  hold  it  until  needed 
for  another  crop.  .  . 

No  doubt  what  I  have  written  a  good 
many  already  know,  but,  due  to  local  con¬ 
ditions.  we  cannot  always  do  just  what 
we  know  is  right ;  and  a  good  many  fail 
to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 
Suppose  we  make  a  special  effort  this 
year  to  get  in  some  kind  of  a  » >  inter 
cover  crop  anyway  and  not  allow  the  land 
to  remain  bare  all  the  Winter.  Most 
land  will  respond  to  good  treatment.  Let 
us  be  fair  with  it,  and  give  it  something 
in  return  for  what  it  gives  us.  Cover 
crops  on  every  farm  is  a  good  slogan. 

Virginia.  w-  H. 


there 
crop, 
wash 
son’s 


A  TRAMP  knocked  at  a  kitchen  door  and 
said,  “Please,  kind  lady,  I'm  a  sick  man. 
The  doctor  gimme  this  medicine,  but  I 
need  something  to  take  it  with.”  The 
ladv  was  ready  to  help.  “Poor  fellow!” 
she  said,  “do  you  want  a  spoon  and  a 
glass  of  water?”  The  tramp  answered, 
“No,  mum,  1  wouldn’t  trouble  you.  But 
this  medicine  liaster  be  took  before  meals. 
Have  you  got  a  meal  handy?” — Herald 
of  Gospel  Liberty. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS— ATTENTION  ! 

SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  leanest— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Any  way  you  look 
at  it  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  new 


Compare  it  with  any 
other  Spreader 

PART  BY  PART,  feature  by  feat¬ 
ure,  and  as  a  whole,  compare  this 
new,  perfected  McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreader  with  any  other. 
The  inbuilt  excellence  and  all- 
around- superiority  of  the 
McCormick-Deering  will  be 
more  apparent  to  you 
after  you  have  made 
your  comparison. 


McCORMICK-DEERING  is  better! 


EVERY  improvement  that  could  possibly  be 
built  into  a  mechanical  spreading  unit  has 
been  embodied  in  the  construction  of  the  new  per¬ 
fected  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader. 

Loading  is  made  easier,  because  the  new  wedge-shaped, 
reinforced,  67V2-bushel  box  is  built  to  elbow  height.  Even 
a  very  short  man  can  load  this  spreader  in  double-quick 
time  because  of  the  squat,  low  design.  The  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  load  and  spreader  weight  on  the  four  heavy-duty 
wheels,  and  the  correct  use  of  Alemite  lubrication  and 
roller  bearings  at  all  important  points  makes  a  full-capacity 
load  on  the  new  McCormick-Deering  an  easy  pull  for  two 
horses. 

If  you  do  not  own  a  spreader,  or  if  you  are  planning  to 
replace  the  one  you  now  have  with  a  more  modern,  efficient 
type,  by  all  means  let  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  demon¬ 
strate  this  new,  perfected  McCormick-Deering  No.  4.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  many  exclusive  features  that  combine  to  make 
the  job  of  spreading  easier,  more  thorough,  and  quickly 
completed.  You  will  find  that  any  way  you  look  at  it,  the 
new  McCormick-Deering  is  a  better  spreader. 


OUR  NEW  MANURE  SPREADER  FOLDER  contains  information 
of  value  to  anyone  who  is  planning  to  get  a  new  spreader.  The 
many  McCormick-Deering  advantages  are  described,  and  the  folder 
is  fully  illustrated.  Write  for  a  copy. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  "**™“<i*  Chicago,  Illinois 


Features  of  the  new 
McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreader 


NEW  pulverizing  and  shredding 
mechanism;  new  wide-spread  spiral; 
positive  chain  drive;  patented  feed¬ 
ing  mechanism;  six  conveyor  speeds; 
roller  bearings  at  important  points; 
low,  easy-loading  box;  convenient 
levers;  forward-swinging  seat;  nar¬ 
rower  width;  heavy-duty  wheels; 
Alemite  lubrication;  cold-drawn, 
steel  rear  axle;  tracking  front  and 
rear  wheels;  short  turning  radius; 
protected  working  parts;  greater 
capacity — 57V£  to  67*A  bushels. 

Ask  the 

McCormick-Deering 
dealer  in  your  town 
for  a  demonstration 


SEPARATOR 


astly  improved.  New  Stainless 
;eel  Discs.  Self-balancing  Bowl.' 
osest  skimming— warm  or  cold 
ilk.  Ball  bearing.  Other  big 
atures.  Easiest  to  turn  and 
;an .  Prompt  shipment  from  point 
*ar  you.  Lifetime  guarantee.  < 

bw  Reduced  $0  JS  *95 
■ctoiy  Prices  jTf  M  . 
reight  Paid  ,2o 

asy  monthly  payments  »  and 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

ells  about  money  saving  offer:  low  prices 
•ee  servicing:  new  models.  Write  today s 

MERIC  AN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  28>Z,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or  — 
>pt,  28-Z,  1  029  W.  43rd  St.a  Chicago,  III 


Will  You 

One  swift  stroke  of  lightning 
wipe  out  your  lifetime’s  savings.  Every 
year  the  toll  mounts  higher.  Yet,  com¬ 
plete  safety  is  so  simple  and  easy— why 
risk  the  lives  of  your  family  or  your¬ 
self,  and  everything  you  own  ? 

FREE  BOOK 

gives  the  simple  rules  of  lightning  pro¬ 
tection;  valuable,  common-sense  facts 
everyone  should  know.  Amazingly 
interesting.  Compiled  by  experts  of  the 
famous  Dodd  System— tested  for  more 
than  forty  years— sent  free  and  with 
out  obligation.  Write  for  a  Free  copy 
today,  BEFORE  lightning  strikes. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 
Sixteenth  Street  t  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Self-Feeding,  Non-Clogging, 
Ball-Bearing,  Gears 
Run  In  Oil. 


Spring-tension  rollers, 
nearness  of  rollers  to 
knives,  improved  fan 
blade  attachment  and 
gears  running  in  oil 
make  the  GEHL  the 
world’s  lightest  running 
and  cleanest  cutting  silo 


Wet  leaves  cannot  wind 
r  up  on  lower  roller.  Im¬ 
proved  shear  cut  insures 
clean  cutting. 

A  World’s  Record 

The  GEHL  will  cut  and 
throw  green  corn  45  feet 
high  at  only  500  R.  P.  M., 
saving  power  costs,  yet 
filling  the  highest  silo  rapid¬ 
ly.  Electric  power  costs  as 
low  as  $1.75  per  silo.  *  Gas¬ 
oline  power  cut  ONE- 
HALF.  Don’t  buy  until 


•  a  HALF.  Don’t  buy  until 
filler.  ^  you  have  our  catalog  and 

prices.  Write  today. 

GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO.; 

430  South  Water  Street,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


A  NEW  ROOF! 

w,at10YEAR 

GUARANTEE 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with-  [ 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — 
<jurakie>  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 
roofs  like  new.  Write 


mm 
fern 

xM-m 

M mm 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


today  for  details. 

ATLAS  ASBESTOS 
COMPANY,  Dept.RNl 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Liquid  Arbe/tof 

ROOF  COATING 


[BROWN 

FENCE 

i  Direct  from  Factory 

I  Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poultry 
!  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  .  Babv 
Heaters,  Furnaces,  Separators,  ’  ,L  ? 
Chicks  or  Brooders,  get  my  new,  latest 

w  Free  Cut  Price  Catalog  paid  plsn 

See  how  much  my  Direct-From-Faetory  Freia  Brown. 
saves  you.  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour  service. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  6  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  4309.  Cleveland,  0^ 


HOME  CHRISTMAS  TRAVEL, 

SAVE  FOR  A  PURPOSE— A  steady  stream^of 

deposits,  however  small,  with  int®  hin  easv 
every  three  months,  brings  you  „mt>ition9— s 
reach  of  a  number  of  desirable  a  in  a  car. 

home,  leisure,  education,  propertj ,  tr.  •  ^  ^ 

We  Welcome  Small  Accounts— -Start 
or  more  and  earn  our  liberal  inte  -  • 

/l  1/  M  Dividend  P.id  CMmJ 

4/270  Sin..  1919 
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Peaches  Show  Wide  Variation  in  Fruit  Set 

By  M.  A.  Blake 


EACH  varieties  in  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey  show  a  wide  range  in  the  set  of 
frnit  for  1929.  Clear,  warm  weather 
prevailed  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
from  April  7  to  10.  Early  blooming 
varieties  of  peaches  reached  almost 
g  that  period,  and  as  a  result  experi¬ 
enced  most  favorable  conditions  for  pollination.  Va¬ 
rieties  which  might  be  classed  as  medium  in  bloom¬ 
ing,  opened  about  40  to  50  per  cent  of  their  flowers 
during  the  warm  days,  while  a  number  of  late 
blooming  sorts  did  not  show  more  than  5  to  15  per 
cent  open  flowers  at  that  time. 

Cold  Period  Follows 

From  April  10  to  19  inclusive,  the  weather  was 
generally  windy  and  cloudy,  with  maximum  tempera¬ 
tures  of  about  42  degrees  and  below.  During  this 
period  the  opening  flowers  and  leaves  were  very 
much  battered  by  the  wind. 

Results  As  to  Set 

Such  early  blooming  varieties  as  Elberta,  Early 
Elberta,  Carman,  Connetts,  Salberta 
and  Eclipse,  all  have  a  heavy  set  of 
fruit.  It.  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
these  are  all  members  of  the  so-called 
Chinese  Cling  family. 

Sem-tropical  Varieties  Set 

In  the  large  station  collection  of 
peach  varieties,  the  semi-tropical  Peen- 
to  and  a  Mexican  Honey  peach,  both  of 
which  bloom  very  early  have  set  a 
heavy  crop. 

Early  Bloomers  Which  Failed 

Not  all  varieties  which  bloom  early 
gave  a  good  set,  however.  Peaches 
Closely  related  to  the  old  Crawford 
group,  such  as  Foster,  Fitzgerald,  Or¬ 
leans  and  Krummel  bloomed  freely, 
but  have  a  very  light  set.  One  member 
of  the  Chinese  Cling  group,  namely 
Augbert,  sometimes  called  Roberta, 
also  has  a  poor  set. 

Late  Varieties  Set  Light 

All  varieties  which  bloomed  late  at 
the  New  Jersey  Station  in  1929  have 
a  notably  light  set.  This  includes  the 
variety  Eureka,  a  variety  which  is  or¬ 
dinarily  as  hardy  as  Carman  and 
which  usually  has  to  be  thinned. 

Slappey,  a  late-blooming  variety  of  the 
Chinese  Cling  group,  has  a  light  set. 

All  of  the  varieties  which  the  horticul¬ 
turist  regards  as  belonging  to  the 
Ileath  Cling  group  also  have  a  light 
set.  This  includes  Iron  Mountain, 

Stevens  Rareripe  and  Fox  Seedling. 

Sterile  Varieties  Failed  to  Set 

Last  year,  J.  H.  Hale,  a  self-sterile 
variety,  had  an  exceptionally  heavy 
set  from  New  Jersey  to  Michigan.  It 
generally  blooms  from  one  to  a  few 
days  later  than  Elberta  and  experienced  particu¬ 
larly  favorable  weather  for  pollination  in  1928.  This 
year  at  New  Brunswick,  J.  H.  Hale  has  a  light  set. 
This  is  also  true  of  Chinese  Cling,  another  self- 
sterile  variety. 

As  a  result  of  the  peach  breeding  work  at  the  New 
Jersey  Station  more  than  5,000  seedlings  of  known 
parentage  are  under  test.  From  certain  crosses  a 
considerable  number  of  sterile-flowered  seedlings 
have  developed.  Almost  without  exception,  such 
seedlings  have  failed  to  set  fruit  well  in  1929,  while 
perfect-flowered  varieties  have  a  heavy  set. 

Sterile-flowered  Forms  Uncertain 

,  This  should  be  a  warning  to  peach  growers  with 
respect  to  varieties  with  sterile  flowers.  They  are 
likely  to  give  a  light  set  of  fruit  in  seasons  when 
cold,  wet  and  windy  weather  prevails  at  blooming 
time.  Suitable  pollenizers  and  the  presence  of  bees 
do  not  insure  a  set  of  fruit,  if  the  weather  is  so 
unfavorable  that  pollen  is  likely  to  be  injured  by 
.too  much  water  and  bees  do  not  “fly”  because  of 
ithe  cold. 

Can  Judge  Fruit  That  Early 

One  can  accurately  judge  as  to  the  prospects  of 
a  good  fruit  set  by  the  time  the  largest  peaches  upon 
the  trees  have  attained  a  maximum  diameter  of 
about  one-half  inch.  They  should  reach  this  size  a 
l'feW  days  after  the  ideal  “shuck  spray”  stage.  If  a 
'  considerable  proportion  of  the  fruits  on  the  tree  are 


large,  then  a  good  permanent  set  is  almost  assured. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  considerable  number  of  the 
fruits  are  less  than  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  most 
of  them  will  fall  off.  Such  varieties  as  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Eureka  had  a  heavy  set  of  newly  formed 
fruits  up  until  about  the  time  of  the  “shuck  spray” 
stage  but  they  failed  to  grow  at  the  normal  rate  and 
the  “drop”  will  only  leave  an  occasional  large  fruit 
on  the  twigs.  In  other  words,  if  all  fruits  upon  the 
tree  are  below  normal  size  at  the  stage  mentioned, 
il  means  that  practically  the  entire  lot  of  small 
green  fruits  will  drop  by  early  June. 


The  Garden  in  June 

HE  first  Oriental  poppy  has  bloomed  to  intimi¬ 
date  all  its  dainty  fellow  creatures  who  happen 
to  be  nearby.  At  five  o’clock  this  morning  I  was 
working  in  the  garden  and  the  poppy  was  still  wear¬ 
ing  a  hat ;  at  six  o’clock  while  we  were  at  breakfast 
small  son  exclaimed,  “Oh,  look!  There’s  the  first 
poppy !”  And  sure  enough,  the  moment  my  back 


was  turned,  the  resplendent  creature  cast  aside  its 
hat  and  flared  its  petals  wide. 

The  seedling  plants  of  the  fringed  Oriental  or 
Rembrandt  poppy  are  nearly  ready  to  open,  and  we 
are  so  anxious  to  see  whether  the  fringes  will  be 
present.  M ore  than  those  of  any  other  plant  do  we 
distrust  the  seedlings  of  the  Oriental  poppy.  Last 
year  all  but  one  plant  from  a  packet  of  “mixed” 
bloomed  orange-red.  The  exception  was  very  love¬ 
ly,  white  with  a  purple  cross. 

The  last  of  the  Darwin  tulips  is  going.  Although 
we  put  out  many  early  tulips,  all  save  the  doubles 
and  White  Hawk  bloomed  with  the  Darwins.  After 
paying  double  price  for  Bacchus  we  could  scarcely 
tell  it  from  Faust  except  that  the  latter  was  larger 
and  finer.  The  former  was  described  as  “the  bluest 
of  tulips,”  but  I  could  name  several  others  more 
nearly  approaching  that  color.  By  some  unlucky 
chance  Glare  of  the  Garden  was  planted  in  the 
foreground  of  a  pink  flowering  erabapple.  They 
bloomed  together  but  the  mistake  will  not  be  re¬ 
peated.  At  last  we  have  found  Tulipa  sylvestris,  the 
wild  yellow  tulip  of  England,  and  this  makes  one 
more  very  great  desire  fulfilled. 

The  Munstead  Giant  polyanthuses  surprised  us 
with  their  wealth  of  bloom,  for  they  were  planted 
in  late  June  last  year  and  the  plants  are  still 
rather  small.  The  individual  flowers  are  truly 
giants  when  compared  with  the  old-fashioned  gar¬ 
net  and  yellow.  The  newcomers  are  in  all  shades 


from  palest  cream  to  deepest  orange  and,  while 
they  are  exceedingly  attractive,  they  can  never  oust 
the  garnet  and  yellow  from  our  garden.  We  have 
ordered  seed  of  Caerulea,  or  the  blue  polyanthus,  and 
gaze  longingly  at  the  list  of  hardy  primroses,  hut 
these  latter  are  often  very  exacting  and  the  polyan¬ 
thus  is  by  far  the  “best  bet”  for  a  busy  person. 

Saxifraga  cordifolia,  with  “large  heart-shaped 
leaves,”  in  some  mysterious  way  turned  into  perfect 
little  mossy  hemispheres.  These  broadened  out  and 
for  the  month  past  have  been  sending  up  umbels 
of  white  strawberry-like  bloom.  They  are  so  dainty 
and  persistent  that  we  do  not  regret  the  Cordifolia 
too  much.  If  we  could  choose  but  one  rock  garden 
plant  I  think  that  it  would  be  Helianthemum  or 
rock  rose.  We  have  the  singles  only,  for  it  seems 
that  they  would  lose  some  of  their  daintiness  if  in 
double  form. 

The  western  wild  flowers  show  a  surprising  hardi¬ 
ness  in  our  climate.  The  pink  primrose,  Asclepias 
tuberosa,  and  the  mallow  had  been  mourned  as  lost, 
but  all  have  very  lately  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  a  tiny  snowdrop  from 
Oregon  is  just  beginning  to  flower. 
Burning  bush,  Gilia,  standing  cypress, 
or  call  it  what  you  will,  survived  the 
trying  weather  in  fine  shape,  though 
we  expected  surely  to  lose  that. 

Chinese  lanterns,  and  Yucca  have 
boldly  declared  themselves  in  the  seed 
beds,  and  we  feel  quite  triumphant,  for 
this  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  been 
able  to  induce  the  seeds  to  grow.  A 
heavy  foot,  or  I’m  sure  it  must  have 
been  feet,  came  down  upon  the  tiny 
Mertensia  seedlings  and  but  two  es¬ 
caped.  One  of  these  appears  stunted 
and  the  other,  though  grown  to  a  good 
size,  has  produced  white  flowers  — 
blanched  with  fear,  perhaps. 

The  center  stalk  of  one  group  of 
peonies  has  already  reached  a  height 
of  three  feet  and  ten  inches,  and  the 
buds  are  still  quite  small.  I  think 
when  it  is  fully  grown  that  I  shall 
preserve  it  as  Exhibit  A  from  this  sea¬ 
son’s  garden.  This  height  probably 
isn’t  unusual  but  it’s  rather  novel  in 
our  garden. 

Garden  violets  blue  and  white,  the 
blue  sweet  violets,  the  Canada  violet 
and  the  prairie  birdsfoot  have  all 
given  us  a  wealth  of  sweet  blossoms, 
and  various  of  their  cousins  from  the 
woods  and  fields  have  made  themselves 
quite  at  home  with  us.  The  Canada 
violet  wall  be  holding  forth  for  some 
time  to  come.  All  the  above  save  Viola 
odorata  have  entrusted  11s  with  goodly 
colonies  of  their  young,  quite  a  sure 
sign  that  they  plan  to  stay  with  us.  A 
trailing  white  violet  is  on  its  way  to  us  from  the 
South,  and  sounds  very  interesting.  A  few  plants 
of  the  Swanley  White  from  California,  double,  were 
more  or  less  of  an  extravagance,  but  we  could  not 
resist  trying  them.  Perhaps  they  will  live  in  cel¬ 
lar  or  cold-frame.  Viola  Apricot  and  Wermig,  a 
small  blue  variety,  are  both  proving  popular.  All 
surviving  plants  from  the  Jersey  seedlings  have 
come  true  to  name.  We  had  not  expected  this.  Per¬ 
haps  the  answer  is  that  the  Jersey  Gems  are  so  en¬ 
tirely  hardy  that  they  lived  when  their  companions 
succumbed  to  the  dampness. 

The  hardy  gloxinias  [Incarvillea]  proved  daunt¬ 
less,  too.  Although  the  small  tubers  were  again  <>n 
the  top  of  the  ground  when  we  returned  in  early 
May,  they  were  firm  and  hard  and  began  growing 
as  soon  as  we  replanted  them.  The  Chinese  meadow 
rue,  Thalictrum  dipteroearpum,  had  but  a  sole  sur¬ 
vivor,  but  poor  drainage  was  doubtless  responsible 
for  this. 

Nothing  can  compare  with  the  splendor  of  the  Iris 
blooms  in  the  garden,  and  is  there  anything  more 
exciting  than  watching  for  new  kinds  to  open  from 
hour  to  hour?  It  takes  a  lot  of  will  power  to  db- 
'regard  the  fascinating  offers  that  come  from  tin 
Iris  growers  at  this  season,  and  how  gladly  ved 
‘patronize  them  all !  ethel  a.  lyoxs. 

Vermont. 


From  twig  at  left  every  fruit  will  drop.  Permanent  set  on  twig  at  right.  Photo- 
,  graph  taken  May  28,  1929 
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tation  is  good.  There  are  some  unused  acres  there 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  however.  It  is  historic  coun¬ 
try  and  interesting  in  that  way,  and  several  historic 
novels  have  been  written  about  it  The  Oriskany 
Valley  also  calls  for  attention  too,  especially  well 
north.  The  Oriskany  battlefield  is  known  to  every¬ 
body.  At  Oriskany  Falls,  near  the  head  of  Oriskany 
Creek,  it  is  GOO  feet  higher  than  Utica  on  the  level  of 
the  Mohawk.  We  came  up  near  the  line  of  the 
Chenango  Trail  which  is  along  from  Binghamton  to 
Utica  and  beyond.  It  follows  closely  the  line  of  the 
old  Chenango  Canal,  built  in  the  thirties,  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Between  Oriskany  Falls  amt 
Utica,  although  only  about  20  miles,  there  were  30 
20-foot  locks  in  the  canal.  It  must  have  been  some 
job  to  get  through  them  all. 

On  our  journey  north,  not  far  from  the  line  be¬ 
tween  Madison  and  Oneida  counties  we  crossed  the 
Cherry  Valley  Turnpike,  once  a  real  turnpike,  but 
now  a  concrete  road.  A  little  beyond  Clinton  we 
came  to  the  line  of  the  Seneca  Turn¬ 
pike,  that  too  being  now  a  concrete 
roadway  east  and  west.  The  old  turn¬ 
pikes  had  a  bunch  of  history,  and  no 
one  mentions  Cherry  Valley  hardly 
without  a  shudder.  The  same  may  al¬ 
most  be  said  of  the  Oriskany  battle¬ 
field.  We  are  to  celebrate  this  year 
the  raid  of  1779  to  clear  out  Indians 
and  Tories  and  up  here  we  already  buy 
postage  stamps  specially  issued  for  this 
celebration.  It  was  perhaps  the  Cher¬ 
ry  Valley  affair  more  than  any  other 
that  caused  Washington  to  start  Sul¬ 
livan  and  Clinton  on  that  historic  ven¬ 
ture.  L. 


The  Lime  Spreader  at  Work.  Fig.  387 


A  New  Jersey  Roadside  Market.  The  berries  were  groicn  in  adjoining  field. 

Fig.  388 


Some  Observations  on  Apples 


THE  plaint  that  apples  blossom  freely  and  fail 
to  set  a  crop  of  fruit  is  general  instead  of  being 
confined  to  one  section.  We  have  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  here,  and  for  the  same  reason.  There  is  one 
and  only  one  reason  why  apples  blossom  freely  but 
fail  to  set,  and  that  is  lack  of  pollenization.  There 
is  one  and  only  one  efficient  factor  in  perfect  polleni¬ 
zation,  and  that  is  carrying  the  pollen  from  one 
flower  to  another,  from  one  tree  to  another,  and 
that  can  be  and  is  done  almost  entirely  by  insects, 
mainly  bees.  Wind  pollenization  does  help  some, 
and  probably  is  the  reason  why  we  do  get  a  light 
set  of  fruit,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  bees 
are  the  standby  for  the  apple  growers.  Let  us 
look  into  the  bee  question  in  the  light  shed  by  ex¬ 
perience. 

If  you  have  reached  or  passed  middle  age  you 
will  remember  when  forests  were  extensive,  there 
being  very  few  sections  which  did  not  have  exten¬ 
sive  pieces  of  native  woods.  In  these 
native  woods  there  were  many  hol¬ 
low  trees,  which  housed  wild  bees,  so 
much  so  in  fact  that  bee-hunting  was 
a  regular  occupation  for  some  men. 

After  harvest  time,  when  work  was 
slack,  men  made  a  regular  business  of 
locating  bee  trees  and  marking  them, 
that  mark  being  a  recognized  badge  of 
ownership  which  was  upheld  by  the 
courts  as  part  of  the  common  law. 

I  easily  remember  seeing  men  take  a 
small  box  with  a  piece  of  glass  in  the 
cover  and  a  bit  of  honey  inside,  roam 
the  fields  until  a  bee  or  two  were  found 
feeding  on  wild  flowers,  shake  them  off 
into  the  box,  shut  the  lid  until  the  bees 
had  filled  themselves  with  honey  and 
then  let  them  fly,  while  taking  note  of 
the  direction  of  flight.  Bees  take  a 
straight  line  for  home  after  feeding. 

The  man  followed  that  line  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  and  then  waited  for  the  return 
of  the  bees,  and  again  lined  them  until 
the  tree  was  located.  With  this 
abundance  of  wild  bees  plus  the  hives 
at  home  pollenization  was  assured. 

Farmers  kept  a  few  hives  of  bees  as  a 
matter  of  course,  this  being  the  com¬ 
mon  practice. 

Now  the  forests  are  gone,  bee  trees 
are  scarce  indeed  but,  worse  yet,  very 
few  farmers  keep  bees.  In  this  section 
where  fruit  growing  is  the  regular 
business  of  all  farmers,  I  know  of  only 
one  man  who  keeps  bees.  He  has  but 
three  hives  and  my  observation  covers 
my  own  township  and  much  of  three 
neighboring  townships.  Three  hives 
of  bees  to  400  square  miles  is  spreading 
them  out  pretty  thin,  especially  when 
we  keep  in  mind  that  bees  rarely  go 
more  than  a  mile  away  from  the  home 
hive.  No  doubt  the  same  condition 
exists  in  those  other  sections  which  are 
complaining  of  apple  trees  blossoming 
freely  but  failing  to  set  fruit.  Now 
consider  some  additional  proof. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  western 
valley  went  heavily  into  apple  grow¬ 
ing.  They  had  ideal  soil,  ideal  tem¬ 
peratures,  they  bought  the  best  of  stock  for  planting 
and  kept  their  orchards  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
The  trees  grew  amazingly  until  they  had  reached 
bearing  age ;  they  blossomed  freely  but  failed  year 
after  year  to  set  fruit.  The  ranchers  called  in  ex¬ 
pert  apple  growers  for  advice ;  they  recommended 
various  methods  of  pruning  and  fertilization,  all 
without  effect.  Finally  the  growers  appealed  to  the 
government,  which  sent  a  man  to  study  conditions 
and  suggest  a  remedy.  This  man,  too,  was  puzzled 
■or  a  long  time,  until  he  finally  noticed  that  the 
'alley  was  hemmed  in  by  high  mountains  on  all 
sides,  and  that  not  one  bee  was  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  valley.  He  suggested  that  the  growers  invest 
heavily  in  bees ;  they  did  so  and  have  never  had  any 
Rouble  since  as  far  as  pollenization  is  concerned. 
Ihey  do  have  to  thin  their  fruit  heavily,  as  they 
specialize  in  quality  fruits,  their  product  having  a 
a.it ion-wide  reputation.  Very  likely  you  have  bought 
end  eaten  apples  and  fancy  pears  from  that  far 
western  valley. 

It  i.s  true  that  weather  conditions  do  govern  set- 
‘“g  to  a  great  extent,  but  largely  because  cold  and 
)  weather  prevents  the  bees  from  flying.  Blam- 
‘“g  the  weather,  blaming  varieties,  blaming  orchard 
these  avail  nothing  when  the  real  reason 
1  the  fact  that  farmers  have  almost  stopped  keep¬ 


ing  bees.  I  am  not  scolding  others,  as  I  myself 
keep  no  bees,  and  furthermore  do  not  wish  to  keep 
them.  I  own  that  I  am  afraid  of  the  things,  or  at 
least  wish  to  stay  a  respectful  distance  from  hives. 

I  wonder  sometimes  whether  we  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  lack  the  sturdy  courage,  the  calm  judgment,  the 
resourcefulness,  the  steady  temperament,  of  our 
fathers  and  grandsires.  In  my  boyhood  days  every 
farmyard  had  a  few  hives  of  bees,  and  honey  was  a 
regular  article  of  food.  l.  b.  b. 


Notes  From  Up  the  State 

IT  WAS  an  interesting  trip  we  took  in  early  June 
from  the  Susquehanna  Valley  into  the  corner  of 
Delaware,  getting  a  glimps  of  Otsego,  thence  across 
Chenango  and  Madison  and  into  Oneida.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  late.  There  was  much  rain  for  a  time,  and 
many  frosts,  with  at  least  two  hailstorms.  For  all 
the  rain  we  have  had  the  ground  is  rather  too  dry 
now.  It  is  only  the  occasional  piece  of  oats  that 


looks  actually  good.  Peas  have  been  planted  to 
quite  an  extent  in  Madison  and  Oneida  counties  and 
in  Northern  Chenango. 

Very  few  fields  of  corn  show  the  rows  by  the 
middle  of  June,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  put  in 
yet.  Have  seen  two  or  three  pieces  of  potatoes  that 
promise  well  for  the  early  market,  mostly  for  Utica, 
and  many  acres  of  potatoes  yet  to  be  planted.  At 
Clinton  I  saw  two  men  who  have  cut  some  Alfalfa, 
and  that  and  several  fields  of  clover  look  fine.  Old 
meadows  generally  need  much  rain  and  warm 
weather  to  make  a  crop. 

There  is  a  pretty  general  disposition  to  try  to  in¬ 
crease  the  milk  supply  for  November,  although  oc¬ 
casionally  a  man  fails  to  respond  to  the  urge.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  milk  is  bringing  good  prices, 
but  there  is  a  strong  contention  that  cows  are  too 
high.  On  the  other  hand  several  farmers  argue  that 
good  cows  can  hardly  be  grown  for  the  prices  they 
will  bring.  Poorly  raised  ones  surely  cannot  be 
grown  for  what  they  will  bring,  for  dairymen  are 
now  pretty  discriminating  buyers. 

Over  in  the  Sauquoit  Valley,  where  George  Wash¬ 
ington  selected  several  thousand  acres  for  his  own 
possession,  they  have  a  good  soil  for  general  crop¬ 
ping  and  they  are  doing  considerable  of  it.  It  may 
not  be  so  much  better  than  some  other,  but  its  repu¬ 


Water  Recreation 


WE  OFTEN  wonder  why  thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers’  families  with 
opportunities  for  recreation  at  their 
very  door,  seem  to  ignore  and  pass  by 
advantages  that  city  dwellers  often 
travel  many  miles  to  obtain. 

We  have  in  mind  farm  after  farm 
with  fields  sloping  down  to  a  body  of 
water  offering  wholesome,  health-giv¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  boating  and  swim¬ 
ming,  but  which,  except  for  occasional 
fishing,  is  never  enjoyed  by  local  own¬ 
ers. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  living 
along  the  Finger  Lakes  of  Central 
New  York,  and  along  the  Great  Lakes, 
who  have  lived  there  their  entire  lives 
unable  to  swim  a  stroke,  without  ever 
having  been  in  a  sailboat,  and  who  live 
in  mortal  terror  lest  their  children  will 
venture  in  or  on  the  body  of  water 
which  they  regard  as  an  enemy  rather 
than  a  friend. 

Nearly  every  city  child  learns  to 
swim  in  the  public  pools,  and  often 
puts  to  shame  the  country  cousin  who 
has  imbibed  his  parents’  fear  of  the 
water,  and  who  has  never  been  taught 
to  enjoy  it. 

Learn  to  swim,  you  older  people,  and 
insist  that  your  children  learn  at  the 
earliest  possible  age.  Styles  in  swim¬ 
ming  have  changed.  It  is  not  the  dif¬ 
ficult  feat  it  was  30  years  ago.  Any  intelligent  per¬ 
son  with  a  little  determination  should  be  able  to 
swim  after  a  few  days’  practice.  Do  not  try  to 
learn  the  old-fashioned  breast  stroke.  It  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  life-saving,  but  is  out  of  date  and  is 
the  most  difficult  of  strokes  to  master.  Watch  your 
city  friends  do  it.  The  average  boy  or  girl  will  do 
an  alternate  over-arm  stroke,  whipping  their  arms 
completely  out  of  water,  while  the  legs  will  be  doing 
a  simple  short  thrash  with  the  knee  fairly  stiff, 
timed  quite  independently  of  the  arms.  You  will 
find  this  about  the  easiest  stroke  to  learn.  The  Ited 
Cross  issues  a  booklet  on  swimming  describing  it 
with  graphic  illustrations  and  the  advice  that  the 
pupil  begin  with  the  “dead  man’s  float;”  that  is, 
resting  on  the  water,  face  down,  arms  stretched  out 
beyond  the  head,  and  completely  relaxed  in  every 
muscle. 

This  may  not  be  so  easy  for  a  skinny,  little  child 
as  it  is  for  a  fat  middle-aged  person,  guaranteed 
unsinkable !  Try  it  anyway;  it  drives  away  that 
fear  of  submerging  your  face.  Any  sporting  goods 
store  can  supply  you  with  booklets  on  swimming 
that  will  be  a  help  in  developing  new  strokes. 

We  especially  urge  older  women  to  learn  to  swim. 
One  of  the  best  swimmers  we  ever  knew  learned 
after  she  was  45  years  old.  A  10-minute  dip  some 
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time  during  a  hot  busy  Summer’s  day  will  pep  you 
up  more  than  you  can  believe,  and  there  is  no  fun 
quite  like  it.  Do  not,  however,  try  to  learn  to 
swim  in  a  dress,  or  an  old-fashioned  bathing  suit. 
You  may  be  shocked  at  present-day  styles  in  suits, 
but  people  of  today  go  swimming,  not  just  bathing, 
and  if  you  want  to  swim  you  must  dress  for  it. 

Do  not  feel  satisfied  when  you  can  swim  a  few 
strokes ;  try  for  greater  distance  each  day  you  go  in. 
Do  not  work  too  hard,  think  constantly  of  relaxing 
your  muscles  and  taking  it  easily.  It  is  claimed  by 
swimming  authorities  that  if  you  swim  properly, 
you  should  tire  no  more  quickly  than  you  would 
walking  the  same  distance.  This  may  be  true,  but 
we  are  not  all  Gertrude  Ederles. 

Impress  upon  your  children  a  few  fundamental 
facts  and  warnings,  and  forget  further  dangers.  It 
is  a  sport  less  dangerous  than  automohiling  on  a 
congested  road.  They  will  run  greater  risks  of 
drowning  in  later  life  than  they  will  while  learning 
now.  Warn  them  in  the  beginning  not  to  start 
from  shore  and  swim  out.  They  should  walk  out 
as  far  as  possible  and  practice  swimming  toward 
shore.  In  this  way  they  do  not  run  the  risk  of  be¬ 
coming  tired  and  finding  themselves  beyond  their 
depth.  No  one  should  think  of  entering  the  water 
while  over-tired,  or  from  an  hour  to  two  hours  after 
a  hearty  meal.  Nine  out  of  ten  so-called  “cramps” 
are  cases  of  acute  indigestion  stopping  the  heart 
action.  Do  not  stay  in  the  water  too  long.  A  half 
hour  at  a  time  is  usually  long  enough.  Twice  a  day 
is  as  often  as  one  should  go  in  the  water;  for  many 
this  may  be  too  often. 

Having  once  really  learned  to  swim,  you  will  en¬ 
joy  it  just  as  much  after  you  have  grown  gray  as 
when  you  were  a  child.  Never  mind  if  you  are 
“fair,  fat  and  forty,”  and  feel  like  an  animated  bal¬ 
loon  in  the  water ;  your  very  weight  will  render  you 
more  buoyant,  and  you  can  not  only 
learn  to  swim  more  easily  than  the  90- 
pound  flapper,  but  you  can  stay  in  the 
water  for  much  longer  periods  without 
chilling.  Of  course  real  swimming  is 
one  of  the  greatest  known  reducers  of 
overweight. 

Now  let  us  consider  boats.  The  ca¬ 
noe  is  always  very  popular.  Of  course 
the  use  of  a  canoe  by  anyone  unable  to 
swim  is  unthinkable.  The  popular 
mind  regards  canoeing  as  less  danger¬ 
ous  than  a  sailboat ;  we  have  our 
doubts  about  this. 

Encourage  your  youngsters  to  sail 
a  boat.  It  is  less  expensive  than 
motor  boating  and  in  our  mind,  safer 
than  canoeing,  but  calling  for  more 
skill  than  either  other  forms  of  boat¬ 
ing.  A  well-known  writer  and  educa¬ 
tor,  Bertrand  Russell,  in  his  “Education  and  the 
Good  Life,”  repeatedly  speaks  of  sailing  as  one  of 
the  finest  things  a  boy  or  girl  can  learn.  He  says  it 
tends  to  develop  courage,  initiative  and  judgment 
as  does  no  other  sport.  He  considers  this  especially 
true  for  girls.  In  one  of  the  expensive  camps  for 
girls  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  sailing  is  the  great  camp 
specialty,  and  sailing  races  are  held  all  through  the 
Summer  camp  weeks,  the  boats  being  “manned”  en¬ 
tirely  by  girls. 

By  the  time  your  children  are  12  years  old,  let 
them  start  sailing.  Put  a  keel  or  center-board  on 
your  old  flat-bottom  fishing  boat,  help  them  rig  it  up 
with  a  small  sail,  have  someone  who  knows  the 
game  show  them  the  first  essentials,  and  start  them 
on  a  pleasure  that  will  last  throughout  their  lives. 
Impress  upon  them  the  need  of  judgment,  and  trust 
them  to  begin  to  develop  it. 

The  great-grandchildren  of  “Matthew  Martin, 
Pioneer,”  a  boy  and  girl  not  yet  old  enough  for  an 
automobile  operator’s  license,  have  sailed  alone  for 
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clear  and  work  our  land  for  dry-farm  crops  with 
disk-machinery  just:  like  the  rice  farmers  do.  pni] 
ing  or  blasting  of  stumps  is  not  practical  on  rice 
land,  it  would  damage  the  hardpan  subsoil.  As  can 
be  seen  in  Fig.  391,  the  engine  is  placed  on  a  short 
part  of  a  car  frame,  this  is  bolted  on  to  a  wood 
frame,  two  2x8s  are  bolted  together  into  a  Y-shaped 
frame.  It  has  two  brace  boards  in  front  and  rear 
of  motor,  with  two  brace  rods  to  each  board,  a 
part  of  the  rear  axle  housing  is  used,  and  a  bearin'' 
for  a  nearly  two-inch  diameter  mandrel  is  cast  into 
said  housing.  Regular  Ford  axle  and  transmission 
and  gears  are  used,  but  cup  grease  instead  of  heavy 
transmission  oil  is  used  in  the  differential.  Eight 
or  ten  gauge  saws,  40  to  56  inches  in  diameter,  spe¬ 
cially  gummed  and  set  can  only  be  used  for  stump 
sawing.  John  kernen. 

Poinsett  Co.,  Ark. 


This  picture,  from  Leaflet  No.  36,  TJ.  S.  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey,  shows  how  the  shells  of  gourds  may  he  used  as  nests 
for  colonies  of  purple  martins.  Gourds  are  easily  grown, 
requiring  the  same  treatment  as  pumpkins. 

two  seasons  a  30-ft.  sloop  on  Lake  Ontario  in  all 
kinds  of  reasonable  weather.  Perhaps  they  have 
shown  some  of  the  initiative  that  imbued  their  an¬ 
cestor  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago.  a.  e.  w. 
New  York. 


What  is  a  Stone  Wall  Worth? 

A  contractor  is  going  to  use  a  lot  of  crushed  stone 
in  this  vicinity.  I  have  the  required  amount  of  stone 
in  my  fences.  The  contractor  would  have  to  set  up 
a  crusher  and  cart  the  stone  an  average  of  600  feet. 
What  would  be  a  fair  price  for  my  stone?  s. 

New  York. 

INFORMATION  from  anyone  who  has  bought  or 
sold  stones  in  this  way,  or  seen  the  work  done, 
is  requested. 


From  a  Swiss  Farmer 

ARTICLES  like  those  of  Dora  R.  Goodale,  “A 
Country  Woman  in  Switzerland,”  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  just  take  me  home.  Other 
news  is  also  interesting.  Last  Fall  J.  A.  F.  asked 


Tomato  Seed  Selection 

IN  SELECTING  tomatoes  for  seed  I  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  :  I  mark  all  the  vines  that  ripen 
the  earliest  tomatoes.  Later  if  I  find  any  rough, 
cracked,  too  large,  too  small  tomatoes  on  the  plant, 
I  cut  off  the  colored  tape  with  which  I  have  marked 
the  plant.  If  the  plant  itself  shows  any  signs  of 
weakness,  or  is  not  prolific  enough,  I  also  cut  off 
the  tape. 

By  this  method  the  tomatoes  that  I 
select  for  seed  are  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  plant.  Many  have  told  me  that 
this  seed  will  not  produce  as  early  to¬ 
matoes  as  that  selected  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  tomatoes.  Js  this  correct?  I  grow 
tomatoes  on  a  wire  trellis;  have  har¬ 
vested  at  the  rate  of  over  40  tons  to 
the  acre  of  smooth  tomatoes  of  fairly 
uniform  size.  "  b.  f.  hale. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


Sato  Adjusted  for  Cutting  Stumps.  Fig.  391 

how  he  should  build  a  portable  Ford  saw  rig.  I  took 
some  pictures  of  my  own  portable  Ford  motor  rig 
which  show  that  it  is  practical  to  couple  a  saw  man¬ 
drel  directly  with  the  crankshaft  of  the  model  T 
Ford  motor  by  means  of  a  universal  joint,  just  like 
the  car  transmission  is  coupled  up. 

The  buzz  saw  must  have  a  proper  set.  Then  when 
the  man  who  feeds  the  saw  and  his  helper  mind 
their  business,  pinching  will  not  trouble  often.  We 
use  the  saw  in  question  to  point  fence  posts  also. 

A  speed  control  board  must  be  placed  so  that  the 
man  who  feeds  the  saw  can  speed  up  the  motor  with 
his  left  leg,  so  that  he  can  use  both  hands  to  hold 
the  wood.  I  marked  said  control  board  in  Fig.  392 
with  an  arrow.  I  do  custom  work  for  my  Swiss 
native  neighbors ;  use  a  34-inch  saw,  but  do  not  care 
to  cut  up  poles  above  10  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
practical  to  use  a  water  circulation  pump  on  Ford 
engines  used  for  such  work. 

Fig.  391  shows  a  stump  saw  built  by  me.  We 
Swiss  settlers  live  in  the  center  of  a  rice  belt,  and 


More  About  Cemetery  Care 

ON  PAGE  814  you  desire  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  those  owning  cemetery 
lots.  I  am  interested  in  four  and  1 
state  how  the  care  is  looked  after  in 
my  cases. 

My  own  private  lot  is  looked  after  in  my  will, 
where  I  have  set  aside  an  amount  with  a  title  in¬ 
surance  company  which  has  a  department  for  the 
care  of  cemetery  lots,  and  from  such  sum  set  aside 
they  insure  perpetual  care,  covering  cutting  of  grass, 
placing  flowers  at  stated  periods  of  the  year,  keep¬ 
ing  stone  cleaned,  etc. 

Dui'ing  my  life  I  have  a  man  to  look  after  matters 
and  after  I  am  gone  the  title  company  will  take 
charge. 

In  another,  the  cemetery  company  has  a  depart¬ 
ment,  and  by  paying  in  $100,  they  guarantee  the  per¬ 
petual  care,  which  only  includes  the  cutting  of  grass. 

In  the  other  two  the  church  trustees  look  after  the 
up-keep  of  the  plots  by  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum,  the  interest  being  used  for  the  purpose.  <)n 
each  plot  a  plate  is  set  in  the  ground  made  of  brass 
with  raised  letters,  marked  “perpetual  care.” 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  J*  w<  c> 


Satvitig  Wood  With  Auto  Engine  Rig.  Fig.  3S9 


Moving  the  Saio  to  Another  Job.  Fig.  392 
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Living  With  the  Mediterranean  Fruit 
Fly  in  Florida 

By  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

FLORIDA  means  many  things  to  many  people.  It 
has  been  visited  and  settled  by  the  natives  of 
more  of  our  States  than  any  other.  To  multitudes  it 
lias  brought  joy  and  pleasure,  to  many,  loss  and 
despair,  hut,  to  an  ever-increasing  number  it  is 
home.  And  it  is  loved  and  cherished  most  deeply  by 
those  whose  home  it  is  or  has  become.  Like  a  child 
that  is  beautiful,  affectionate,  winsome,  yet  often 
willful  and  weak,  it,  above  all  others,  holds  the  af¬ 
fection  and  loyalty  of  its  family. 

This  love  and  loyalty  have  been  sorely  tested  in 
the  past  by  freeze,  fire,  pest,  prosperity  and  storm. 
These,  it  seems,  are  not  enough.  It  must  endure 
and  triumph  over  another  plague;  the  visitation  of 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  It  means  little  to  those 
who,  in  scanning  the  news,  notice  that  this  long- 
named  insect  has  been  found  in  Florida  and  is  caus¬ 
ing  the  quarantine  of  some  of  its  fruits.  It  is  well 
for  all  brother  fruit  growers  and  friends  to  realize 
what  it  is  to  live  with  such  an  unwelcome  visitor. 

During  my  annual  visit  to  my  old  home  on  the  St. 
John’s  River,  I  have  come  face  to  face  with  the 
reality  of  what  it  means  to  the  different  classes 
which  make  up  the  population  of  the  infested  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  presenting  an  understandable  picture  of 
things  as  I  observed  them  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  learn  as  accurately  as  possible 
why  the  authorities  and  those  who 
know  most  about  this  pest  are  so  fear¬ 
ful  of  its  presence. 

The  most  authoritative  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  history  and  habits  of 
the  fly,  is  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  bulletin,  No.  040,  on  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in  Hawaii. 

From  this  we  learn  that  it  was  first 
noticed  in  the  Azores  100  years  ago. 

Since  then  it  has  spread  to  Spain,  Al¬ 
geria,  Italy,  South  Africa,  Australia, 

France,  Brazil,  Bermuda,  Greece,  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  many  other  countries.  In 
1910  it  was  found  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  This  bulletin  deals  especially 
with  the  department’s  experiences  and 
observations  in  these  islands. 

The  fly  resembles  the  ordinary  house 
fly  in  size  and  shape,  but  differs  in  col¬ 
oring,  and  is  more  of  the  apple  maggot 
type,  though  its  legs  are  shorter.  Like 
the  apple  and  cherry  maggots,  the  in¬ 
jury  is  caused  by  small,  white  maggots 
not  over  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 

They  are  able  to  double  themselves  up 
and  jump  from  one  to  five  inches.  They 
hatch  from  eggs  laid  by  the  fly  in  punc¬ 
tures  in  the  skin  of  fruits  or  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  feed  on  and  grow  in  the  flesh 
or  pulp  until  ready  to  pupate.  They 
then  leave  their  host  and  enter  the 
ground,  where  they  form  pupee  and 
change  into  flies  to  start  new  generations.  The 
length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  life  cycle 
varies  with  the  temperature,  available  hosts  and 
food,  from  a  minimum  of  17  days  to  a  possible  three 
or  four  months  or  even  longer.  The  larvae  may  en¬ 
dure  a  temperature  somewhat  below  freezing  for  a 
few  days,  but  all  stages  will  die  if  held  at  tempera¬ 
tures  under  32  degrees  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
few  can  develop  at  temperatures  continuously  under 
oO  degrees.  Nearly  all  fruits  are  possible  hosts, 
i hough  the  thin-skinned,  fleshy  fruits  and  vegetables, 
especially  those  with  high  sugar  content,  are  best. 
Rew  ornamentals  and  vegetables  are  immune,  even 
snap  beans  being  listed  as  dangerous  hosts. 

In  Hawaii  it  has  been  impossible  to  exterminate 
the  flies  due  to  conditions  of  a  continuously  mild 
climate  and  a  wealth  of  wild  and  cultivated  host 
hhmts  so  located  as  to  prevent  their  complete  re¬ 
moval  for  a  sufficient  time  to  starve  out  the  flies, 
in  Australia  and  South  Africa,  what  is  called  “sat¬ 
isfactory  control”  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  arsenical 
sprays  and  reduction  of  host  plants. 

Judging  from  its  Hawaiian  experiences  the  De¬ 
portment  concluded  that,  were  an  outbreak  to  occur 
in  the  United  States,  it  might  be  possible,  by  means 
1,1  quarantine,  removal  of  hosts  and  spraying  in  the 
infested  areas,  to  exterminate  the  pest  in  from  one 
’  >  three  years’  time  after  its  discovery.  With  the 
i  leal  conditions  existing  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
lll(/  ma8g°ts  have  been  so  destructive  that  perfect 
i"1  linens  of  the  best  citrus  and  many  other  fruits 
in  be  matured  only  by  enclosing  the  trees  in  net- 

Rng,  or  by  bagging  individual  branches  or  fruits. 
Hie 


has,  for  a  considerable  period,  been  prohibited. 

With  this  example  of  ruined  fruit  trade  and  loss 
of  home-grown  fruit  before  them,  the  Federal  and 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  have,  for  many 
years,  kept  a  strict  quarantine  of  all  host  fruits  and 
plants  which  might  introduce  this  dreaded  insect 
into  this  country.  As  in  the  war  department,  a 
plan  for  a  campaign  of  action  has  been  prepared 
and  held  in  readiness  for  instant  adoption  should 
the  enemy  be  found  within  our  borders.  This  plan 
calls  for  the  formation  of  three  zones  of  quarantine 
and  activity. 

In  the  first  zone,  which  is  one  mile  in  radius  from 
the  discovered  focus  of  infestation,  all  host  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  promptly  destroyed.  In  some  cases 
this  calls  for  the  destruction  of  certain  trees,  plants 
and  shrubs.  This  zone  is  quarantined  from  the  rest 
of  the  State.  Every  road  or  stream  is  guarded  by 
members  of  the  militia,  who  examine  every  vehicle 
or  boat  and  confiscate  and  destroy,  by  burying  in 
quicklime,  any  and  all  host  fruits  and  vegetables 
found  coming  from  the  zone  unless  accompanied  by 
a  permit  stating  destination  and  consignee. 

In  the  second  zone,  which  extends  nine  miles  be¬ 
yond  the  first  zone  in  every  direction,  all  ripe  fruits 
or  vegetables  must  be  destroyed,  after  a  certain  date 
in  the  Spring,  so  there  will  be  no  place  for  flies 
from  the  first  zone  to  lay  their  eggs. 

The  third  zone  comprises  States  warm  enough  to 


fruits 


exportation  to  the  United  States  of  nearly  all 


except  the  firmer  bananas  and  pineapples 


Pioneer  Orange  Grove  on  St.  Johns  River,  Note  in  Second  Fly  Zone 


grow  cotton  and  is  quarantined  against  all  Florida 
host  produce,  or  the  shipment  through  these  States 
of  such  produce,  except  in  sealed  cars  billed  to  North¬ 
ern  States  and  accompanied  by  a  permit  issued  sub¬ 
sequent  to  inspection  of  such  shipment. 

No  host  produce,  including  apples  and  other  for- 
eign-grown  sorts,  can  be  transported  into,  offered 
for  sale  in  or  kept  for  use  in  the  first  two  zones  un¬ 
less  protected  so  the  flies  cannot  get  at  and  lay  their 
eggs  in  it.  All  garbage  and  host  refuse  must  be 
screened  until  destroyed.  There  is  a  feeling  among 
the  best  informed  people  that  the  host  produce  from 
the  entire  State  may  be  quarantined  against  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  the  near  future. 

New  foci  of  infestation  are  being  found  almost 
daily  and  the  area  affected  is  rapidly  enlarging.  The 
proprietor  of  a  hotel  in  Orlando  is  said  to  have  been 
surprised,  one  morning,  to  observe  small  white 
worms  jumping  from  his  grapefruit  onto  and  about 
the  table.  He  sent  specimens  to  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Gainesville.  The  pomologist  there  imme¬ 
diately  sent  them  to  Washington  by  air  mail.  They 
■vere  promptly  recognized  as  the  dreaded  fly  larvae 
and  control  measures  were  started.  Dr.  Wilmon 
Newell  of  the  Florida  State  Plant  Board  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  control  work.  It  was  he 
who  successfully  supervised  the  stamping  out  of 
the  dreaded  citrus  canker  in  1915. 

My  first  experience  with  the  machinery  of  the 
quarantine  came  when  we  were  approaching  Ormond 
Beach  on  the  Ocean  Boulevard  from  St.  Augustine. 
At  the  intersection  of  one  of  the  few  cross  roads,  we 
saw  a  tent  pitched  on  the  edge  of  the  beautiful  beach. 
A  sign  warned  us  to  stop,  and  two  young  soldiers 
stepped  forward  as  we  drew  up,  opened  the  car 


door  and  asked  if  we  had  any  fruit.  We  said,  “No,” 
so  theyr  closed  the  door  and  motioned  us  on,  after 
looking  over  our  luggage  in  a  casual  way.  They 
wished  to  see  that  we  did  not  bring  into  an  infested 
zone,  fruit  in  which  flies  could  breed.  As  we  passed 
through  places  in  the  first  and  second  zones,  we 
occasionally  saw  fresh  mounds  of  earth  by  the  road¬ 
side  where  fruit  had  been  confiscated  and  buried. 
The  extensive  orange  and  grapefruit  groves  showed 
no  sign  of  mature  fruit  on  them. 

In  Sanford  I  called  on  a  dear  old  lady  90  years 
old.  She  is  confined  to  the  house,  and  suffers  from 
neuritis.  She  said,  “Yesterday  the  men  came,  picked 
and  destroyed  all  my  figs  and  guavas.  They  would 
have  ripened  soon.  The  guavas  were  such  delicious, 
sweet  ones.  We  always  put  up  our  figs  and  guavas 
and  now  we  shan’t  have  any.  And  to  make  it  worse, 
they  have  shut  out  peaches  from  entering  the  State. 
I  always  depend  on  peaches,  and  almost  live  on 
them,  starting  with  the  first  local  peaches  and  get¬ 
ting  them  as  late  as  I  can.  I  don’t  know  what  I 
shall  do.  It  is  terrible.  It  does  seem  too  bad.  Why, 
yesterday  they  took  my  neighbor’s  avocado  pears 
which  were  so  large  and  nearly  ripe  and  put  quick¬ 
lime  on  them.” 

A  friend  told  me  that,  with  the  overproduction  of 
oranges  and  grapefruit  and  little  or  no  profit  from 
the  vegetable  crops,  times  were  hard  and  business 
slow.  But  now  that  the  fly  had  come,  he  did  not 
lvhow  what  many  of  the  people  would 
do,  as  they  were  afraid  to  plant  any¬ 
thing  for  fear  it  would  be  destroyed, 
and  work  in  orange  groves  and  many 
lines  had  stopped.  No  land  could  be 
sold,  even  at  great  sacrifices.  There 
was  little  they  could  grow  in  their  gar¬ 
dens  to  eat  and  help  carry  them 
through.  Taxes  were  very  high,  and 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  the  tour¬ 
ist  season  came  to  help  out.  He  said 
that  Orlando  was  more  fortunate,  for 
the  time  being,  at  least.  The  first  and 
worst  infestation  being  found  there,  (he 
government  control  headquarters  were 
located  there  and  were  employing  all 
available  men  to  clean  up  the  district. 
There  was  so  much  to  be  done  that  a 
lot  of  government  money  would  be 
spent  there,  and  the  people  be  pretty 
well  off. 

M  hen  we  left  the  district  we  were 
halted  by  militia  inspectors,  who  asked 
us  to  get  out.  They  explained  they 
must  look  at  our  baggage  so  they 
opened  it  and  glanced  at  the  contents 
to  be  sure  we  had  no  fruit,  except  two 
watermelons  we  had  just  bought  from 
a  colored  farmer  for  25  cents.  In 
searching  they  lifted  the  seats,  then 
closed  the  windows,  sprayed  the  inter¬ 
ior  with  a  volatile  fly  exterminator, 
waited  less  than  a  minute  and  opened 
the  doors  for  us  to  enter  and  proceed. 

A  house  fly  in  the  car  seemed  lively 
and  unharmed.  I  asked  one  of  the  men  what  fruits 
and  ^  egetables  we  would  be  allowed  to  bring  out. 
He  said  hardly  any.  He  included  onions  in  the  for¬ 
bidden  class.  I  later  talked  with  the  official  in 
<  lunge  of  control  in  that  district.  He  gave  me 
copies  of  the  Federal  and  State  regulations  and  a 
condensed  list  of  products  which  could  and  could 
not  be  carried  or  grown.  Onions  were  in  the  latter 
class.  While  there  the  phone  rang.  A  farmer  was 
in  great  trouble.  The  guard  was  refusing  to  pass 
his  load  of  sweet  corn.  The  director  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  to  let  sweet  corn  by,  and  explained  that  full 
lists  of  passable  and  prohibited  articles  had  not 
been  given  the  men,  but  were  to  be  distributed  that 
day.  This  was  a  month  after  the  State  passed  the 
quarantine  act,  and  indicates  how  hard  it  is  for 
the  people  to  learn  what  they  can  or  cannot  do,  and 
how  easily  friction  and  discontent  may  start. 

There  are  amusing  incidents  among  the  rest.  The 
following  is  a  common  sight.  When  my  father  re¬ 
cently  crossed  the  State  line  into  Georgia,  a  truck- 
load  of  oranges  was  being  ^  confiscated  and  dumped 
fi  om  the  crates  into  a  pit  for  burial.  The  edge  of 
the  pit  was  lined  with  tourists  from  several  autos, 
all  eating  oranges  to  their  utmost  capacity  while  the 
ti uclc  had  to  turn  around  and  start  back  empty. 

A  lady  and  a  friend  were  searched  when  entering 
a  first  zone.  Two  apples  were  found.  The  guard 
said,  “I’m  sorry,  ma’am,  but  I  must  take  them.”  “No 
you  won’t,”  said  the  lady.  “We’ll  sit  right  here 
and  eat  them.” 

The  home  demonstration  agents  in  several  of  the 
counties  have  organized  the  canning  clubs  and  en¬ 
couraged  groups  to  go  out  into  the  fields  and  or¬ 
chards  ahead  of  the  government  crews  who  were 
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Hardy  Oriental  Poppy 

SPECIAL  SALE 

APRICOT  QUEEN.— Apricot  color. 

BEAUTY  OE  LIVERMERE _ Very  dark  velvety 

red. 

CERISE  BEAUTY,— Light  cerise. 

DELICATA, — Old  rose  pink,  silky  texture. 
ENFIELD  BEAUTY.  —  Beautiful  salmon  with 
maroon  base. 

HENRI  CAYEAUX.  —  Old  rose,  shading  into 
wine  color. 

HERCULES. — Bright  red  on  tall,  strong  stems. 
JOYCE.  —  Large  Radiance  Rose  color  on  tall 
erect  stems. 

MRS,  PERRY.  —  Very  fine  salmon  pink  with 
orange-apricot  tinge. 

MENELIK. — Red,  medium  height;  late. 
NEGRILLON. — Vivid  carmine. 

ORIENTALE. — The  common  brisk-red  variety. 
PINK  BEAUTY. — Large  clear  pink  with  black 
base. 

PROSERPINE.  —  A  very  beautiful  red  with 

strong  stems. 

ROYAL  SCARLET. — Very  bright  scarlet. 

Bloom  during  April,  May,  June  and  last  TOREADOR.— Very  large  dark  red  with  black 
forever.  Flowers  measure  8  inches  in  center. 

diameter.  Order  now.  The  roots  must  WELCOME. — Reddish  crimson. 

be  planted  now  to  bloom  next  Spring  and  WT3  RTEMBERGIA. — One  of  the  best  tall  grow- 

each  year.  ing  reds. 

The  entire  Selection  of  1 8  Roots,  $  m  30 

With  Planting  Directions  . .  ■■■-■ 

The  Fischer  Nurseries  S5. 

Add  16c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 


Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


3807  Sth  St. 
Minneapolis 


1929 


IMPROVED  MODELS 


World’s  Pioneer GardenTractor.  Plows,  mows, 

cultivates;  also  belt  - 

work.Paysforit- 
seifi  none  season 


CALLOUSES 

New  medicated  tape  stops  the 
\  pain  instantly,  then  absorbs 
hard  surface  of  callouses,  hard 
or  soft  corns.  Thin,  comfortable, 
antiseptic.  Handy  spool,  $1, 
postpaid.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Comfitape  Lab.  R, 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


Millions  V  egetable  Plants  Copenhagen, 

Wakefield. Danish  Railhead, Succession, FlatDutch:  300- 
SI  ,  600— St  .25,  1000— $2.25  postpaid.  Express  SI  .60— 
1000  Tomato  Planta—  Baltimore,  Matchless  Stone  same 
price.  Sweet  Potato  and  Popper:  600 — S2,  1000 — 

93.50.  Oanners  and  dealers  get  our  wholesale  price 
on  Tomato  Plants.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Vegetable  Plants,  Millions  of  Them 

We  6pray  for  quality,  grown  on  new'soil,  insuring  bet¬ 
ter  crop  yield.  Cabbage,  Tomato — dozen  leading  varie¬ 
ties  800— Sl.OO,  600— $1.25,  1000— $2.25  paid.  Express 
$1.25—1000.  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato:  200 — $1.00,600 — $1.75, 
1000— $3.25  paid.  Thousands  satisfied  customers,  means 
satisfaction.  J.  T.  COINCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


TOMATO  PLANTS — large  stalky,  S*Oc  thousand. 

Cabbage,  75c  thousand.  Roots  mossed.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  BURGESS  FARMS,  Pembroke,  fia, 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 
pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnxvllle,  N.Y. 


DANISH  CABBAGE  PLANTS— $2.00  Thou¬ 
sand.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  New  York. 


VARIETIES— GEORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
onlv  SI.  Six  orders  for  onlv  S6.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.Y. 


60 


LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI  .25— none  alike.  Catalog 
10  Dahlias,  Si. 25.  A.  SHERMAN,  Chicopee  Fills, Mat: 


D  nviiinnil is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental, 
BOX  W OOU  Well  rooted  plants,  Si. 2D  dozen,  deliver¬ 
ed.  MAX  NURSERY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 


*  It  has  stood  the  test  and  it’s  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Peerless. 

It  is  constructed  of  first  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  sate  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FARM  RELIEF 


Here’s  relief  that’s  practi¬ 
cal.  No  waiting  for  Con¬ 
gress.  It’s  here.  Lowest 
prices  ever  offered  on  brand  new  all-steel  fully  equipped, 
fully  guaranteed  threshers.  All  sizes.  Prices  lower  than 
usually  asked  for  used  rigs.  Terms  to  responsible 
parties.  No  interest  if  paid  when  due.  The  largest  ex¬ 
clusive  manufacturer  of  these  two  machines  in  the 
world  has  reduced  its  selling  expense  sufficiently  to 
make  these  staggering  price  cuts  available  to  the  farmer. 
Same  big  cut  on  tractor  mounted  corn  picker-huskers. 
Same  terms.  Free  catalogs.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 

BELLE  CITY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Racine,  Wisconsin  Quality  Products  Since  1882. 


L.  XT  E.N  o  I 

XESpfia 

IT  «=r-jn  \A /  I  M 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


X 


f WINDLASS  75*  EXTRA 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per ‘ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


Old-Fashioned  #| 

Hardy  flower  plantS 

FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Delphiniums,  Oriental  Poppies,  Columbines,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Phloxes,  Hollyhocks,  Lilies,  Anemones  and  247 
other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  win¬ 
ter.  Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall 
planting.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry  Wine- 
berry,  Grape,  Asparagus  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants 
for  September  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Humpton  Bays,  N.  Y. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 


RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


CELERY  PLANTS 

We  will  have  millions  of  strong  field-grown  celery 
plants  ready  for  shipment  by  June  27,  Free  from 
blight.  All  standard  varieties.  Price  30  cents  per 
hundred  up  to  1M.  52.00  per  M  up  to  6M.  F.O.B. 
Canastota.  Prices  quoted  on  larger  quantities. 
WARNER  CELERY  CO.,  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


¥>f  \  1VTTC  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
i  Lrl.ll  1  ij  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B. 


100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

Cabbage . 

$  .35 

Si-00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

Cauliflower . .  . 

.65 

2-00 

3-50 

3.00 

Tomato . . 

.75 

2.00 

3.40 

3  10 

Pepper  and  B.  Sprout.. 

.85 

225 

3.75 

3.50 

Sweet  Potato . 

.60 

1.85 

3.00 

2.10 

Beet  and  Lettuce . 

.50 

150 

2.50 

2-25 

Catalog  free. 

C.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

n  I  ft  POSTPAID— Celery.  Aster:  3  doz. 

i-f  I  IX  11  I  a  25c;  100.  50c;  600.  $2.00;  1000, 

*  J3.75.  Beets,  Cauliflower,  Man- 

fries:  S  doz.,  25c;  100,  50c;  1000,  $3  OO.  Cabbage:  S  doz. 
25c;  100,  40c;  400,  $1.00;  1000,  $2.00.  -Pepper.  Earr 
Plant,  Salvia:  3  doz.,  50c;  100,  $1.00;  1000,  $7.75. 
Coleus,  Carnation,  Vinca,  Snapdragon:  doz.  40c.  Catalog. 
ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARM  Smoketown,  Pehna. 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

lllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIII 


Mil  I  IfilIC  CABBAGE  n|  sure  Best  strains 
lYIILLIUnd  CAULIFLOWER  TLHNId  Danish  seed. 
Chemically  treated.  Good  delivery  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  Gulden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Surehead,  Succession, 
Enkhuizen,  Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  and  Jersey. 
Postpaid:  200— 65c.  600— $1.25,  1,000— $2.25.  Collect: 

6,000—  $7  50.  Snowball  Cauliflower:  50— 40e,  200 — $100, 
500— $2.25.  POUT  11EI.MNOF.lt,  Kept.  K,  North  Lima,  Ohio 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  S 1 .00  per  thousand. 

Cash  with  order,  charges  collect.  Special  prices  on 
large  quantities  CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCH1NS,  Jr-,  Franklin,  VirQinia 


pulling  up  beans  Or  picking  fruit.  As 
many  as  50  women  and  girls  have  been 
seen  in  one  field  where  they  gathered  and 
canned  tons  of  beans,  thus  saving  part 
of  the  crop  for  the  grower  and  providing 
much  food  to  help  feed  the  community. 

There  is  relief  legislation  proposed 
which  provides  for  the  payment  to  fruit 
growers  of  so  much  per  tree  according 
to  the  age  of  trees,  from  which  the  crop 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  government.  It 
also  proposes  to  reimburse  vegetable 
growers  for  the  growing  cost  of  con¬ 
demned  crops.  This  is  to  enable  the  un¬ 
fortunate  owners  of  crops  in  infested  dis¬ 
tricts  to  maintain  their  trees  and  live 
until  the  fly  is  controlled.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  this  will  require  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of,  at  least  $10,000,000. 

At  Jacksonville  and  other  terminal  de¬ 
pots,  the  baggage  and  hand  luggage  of  out¬ 
bound  passengers  were  opened,  inspected 
and  sprayed.  For  some  time  after  leav¬ 
ing  Jacksonville  the  coaches  reeked  with 
the  smell  of  the  disinfectants. 

This  is  an  indication  of  w’hat  has 
started  and  is  happening  in  Florida. 
Where  it  will  end,  no  one  knows. 

New  York. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 


June  15. — The  Federal-State  Crop  Re¬ 
porting  Service  issued  the  June  1  crop 
report  on  June  10.  As  was  expected,  the 
fruit  prospects  in  this  State  declined  con¬ 
siderably  since  the  May  1  report,  which 
noted  “about  four-fifths  of  a  full  apple 
crop  and  three-fourths  of  a  full  peach 
crop.”  Following  are  the  official  figures  : 

(Condition  of  crops  in  per  cent  of  normal) 

June  1, 


Pennsylvania — 

June  1, 
1929 

Apples .  57% 

Peaches .  55% 

Pears .  50% 


May  1, 
1929 
4/5  crop 
3 /4  crop 


June  1, 
1928 
72% 
G8% 
74% 


10-year 

average. 

1918-1927 

70.5% 

57.0% 

63.4% 


It  is  probable  that  the  above  figures 
will  go  somewhat  lower  in  the  next  re¬ 
port.  The  so-called  June  drop  is  reducing 
the  figures  given  above,  particularly  in 
those  orchards  where  scab  is  not  under 
control.  Accompanying  the  above  report 
are  the  following  notations :  “Prospects 
for  both  apples  and  peaches  are  reported 
to  be  only  two-thirds  as  promising  as  a 
month  ago,  though  it  is  too  early  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  extent  of  the  damage  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  winter-killing,  May  frosts, 
and,  in  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah  re¬ 
gion,  from  the  cool,  wet  weather,  which 
interfered  with  pollination.  Many  orchard- 
ists,  however,  expect  a  full  crop.  In  the 
commercial  area  most  of  the  early  apple 
varieties  and  Staymans  have  set  light, 
while  Yorks  promise  to  be  a  heavy  crop 
where  the  trees  yielded  light  last  year. 
Peach  prospects,  despite  favorable  weather 
at  blossoming  time,  are  not  so  good  as  last 
year.  Erie  County  peaches  are  reported 
killed  and  the  grapes  damaged.” 

Traveling  men  in  the  orchard  industry, 
and  our  own  observations,  indicate  that 
the  standard  question  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States  is,  “What  is  Western  New 
York  going  to  do  this  year?”  That  is  nearly 
always  the  first  question  any  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  grower  asks  of  a  visiting  orchardist 
at  this  time  every  year,  and  this  season  it 
is  even  more  striking. 

The  before-mentioned  June  drop  is  un¬ 
der  way  in  our  orchard ;  it  wasn’t  really 
needed  on  any  variety,  and  if  it  does  not 
stop  very  shortly  there  will  be  few  apples 
left.  We  have  tried  hard  to  locate  fire 
blight  in  our  trees  this  year,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  single  new  infection. 
Virginia  reports  an  unusually  heavy  in¬ 
festation  of  this  disease,  and  much  of  the 
remainder  of  the  coastal  States  note  the 
same  condition.  Winged  forms  of  the  rosy 
apple  aphis  were  observed  on  June  15; 
these  migrate  to  the  plantains.  Descend¬ 
ants  of  these  return  from  the  plantains  in 
early  Fall  back  to  the  apples,  where  Win¬ 
ter  eggs  are  eventually  laid.  The  earlier 
apple  leaves,  frosted  in  April  and  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  in  May,  are  now  turning  yellow 
and  falling  off.  Lime-sulphur  spray  seems 
to  hurry  this  along. 

Plans  for  the  Harrisburg  Show  this 
Winter  are  under  way.  The  new  apple 
exhibit  policy  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Association  calls  for  emphasizing  the 
commercial  pack  instead  of  the  usual 
hand-picked  exhibits.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  worked  in  this  manner :  Show  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  go  over  the  State  and  buy, 
out  of  storage,  ordinary  commercial  bar¬ 
rels,  boxes  and  bushels  of  apples.  For 
this  coming  year  at  least  these  will  be 
scored  and  exhibited  under  number  only 
to  save  too  much  embarrassment  which 
might  come  to  some  of  those  entered.  The 
plate,  tray  and  fancy  selected  packages 
will  still  be  a  part  of  the  sIioav,  although 
it  will  probably  he  of  much  more  value  to 
the  Pennsylvania  apple  industry  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  pack  fit  the  grade  or 
grade  fit  the  pack. 

The  United  States  Biological  Survey  is 
planning  a  mice-poisoning  campaign  in 
this  entire  State  this  Fall  after  the  crop 
is  off  the  trees.  Mice  injury  last  Winter 
shows  the  necessity  for  some  concerted 
action  along  this  line  if  our  present  sod 
orchard  management  system  is  to  con¬ 
tinue.  At  least  several  growers  have  de¬ 
nied  having  any  mice  at  all  until  a  few 
trees  were  pushed  over  in  front  of  them 
or  until  the  girdled  areas  on  the  crowns 
and  roots  were  bared  before  them. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  have  determined  just  what  the  official 
qualifications  for  a  certified  raspberry 
patch  should  be.  The  standards  are  very 
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high — just  one  plant  with  crown  gall  will 
disqualify  a  field  of  many  acres  so  far 
certification  is  concerned.  Another  inter 
esting  item  is  the  prohibition  of  any  two 
kinds  of  brambles,  including  wild  ores 
growing  together  closer  than  1,000  fee-’ 
This  Spring  blackberries  were  found  in’ 
fested  with  the  common  raspberry  disease 
of  yellows.  Up  to  this  time  the  blackberry 
was  regarded  as  being  practically  immune  • 

TJ, 11  TSt  t  keip1t  by  ^elf  just  like  an^ 
of  the  other  brambles  if  the  patch  is  to  U 
certified  as  being  disease-free. 

One  man  in  this  State  set  out  a  black 
raspberry  planting  this  Spring,  using 
disease-free  plants  only.  He  then  decided 
lie  would  like  some  purple  canes,  so  he 
ordered  some  from  a  New  Jersey  nursery 
and  planted  them  alongside  the  blacks 
The  inspector  who  went  to  rogue  the  field 
stated  that  the  new  purple  canes  wS 
a  most  100  per  cent  diseased.  All  the  r>ur 
pie  canes  have  been  destroyed,  while  the 
diseases  may  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
start  in  the  clean  blacks.  The  moral  is 
easily  seen  here.  Some  wonderful  exam! 
pies  of  orange  rust  of  blackberries  are  in 
evidence  in  this  State  now.  A  field  of 
these  certainly  looks  striking.  The  worst 
case  had  to  be  cut  down  promptly  and  the 
plants  burned — a  total  loss. 

K.  U.  SUDDS. 


Poisoning  Cutworms 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  gar¬ 
dener  finds  his  strawberry  plants,  toma¬ 
toes,  cabbage  and  even  raspberries  and 
grapes  seriously  injured  by  cutworms, 
which  feed  on  the  roots  and  cut  the  plant 
off  just  at  the  ground  line.  The  damage 
is  often  severe  and  a  formula  for  poison 
that  will  handle  the  pests  is  always  wel¬ 
come.  The  following  has  proven  satisfac¬ 
tory,  the  amounts  being  sufficient  for  five 
acres  :  Bran,  20  lbs. ;  Paris  green,  1  ]b. ; 
cheap  syrup,  2  qts. ;  three  lemons,  3% 
gallons  of  water.  The  bran  and  Paris 
green  are  mixed  dry.  The  juice  of  the 
lemons  is  squeezed  into  the  water  and 
the  peel  and  pulp  chopped  to  fine  hits  and 
added.  The  syrup  is  then  dissolved  in  the 
water  and  fruit  mixture  and  the  liquid 
stirred  into  the  bran  thoroughly  in  order 
to  dampen  it  evenly.  If  smailer  quanti¬ 
ties  are  desired,  of  course  the  amounts  of 
the  different  ingredients  may  be  reduced 
proportionately.  Cutworms  are  night 
feeders,  so  that  the  poison  bait  should  be 
put  out  in  the  evening.  It  should  either 
be  broadcast  in  the  field  or,  in  case  of 
small  fruits,  it  should  be  sprinkled  about 
the  base  of  each  plant.  h.  b.  t. 
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Know  a  Weed  Seed  Each 
Week 

the  YELLOW  PERIL— 13 

The  recent  agitation  against  seed  of 
foreign  origin,  much  of  which  is  un¬ 
adapted  to  American  conditions,  has 
caused  so  heavy  a  demand  for  native 
clover  and  Alfalfa,  with  consequent  high 
prces,  that  a  great  deal  of  low-grade  seed 
of  American  origin  has  appeared  on  the 
market  that  ordinarily  would  be  barred 
to  commercial  channels. 

A  weed  that  has  become  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  during  recent  years  in  low-grade 


Highly  enlarged  view  of  the  seeds  of 
Winter  cress. 

seed  of  this  character  from  the  northern 
seed-producing  States  is  Winter  cress, 
sometimes  called  yellow  rocket  or  the  yel¬ 
low  peril.  It  is  the  first  member  of  the 
mustard  family  to  appear  in  the  Spring 
and  the  conspicuous,  yellow-blossomed 
plants  are  so  aggressive  that  they  have 
frequently  been  observed  to  crowd  out 
clover,  Alfalfa  and  even  small  grains.  And 
no  wonder,  since  a  single  plant  has  been 
found,  by  actual  count,  to  be  able  to  ma¬ 
ture  over  a  hundred  thousand  seeds. 
Farmers  should  keep  on  the  lookout  for 
this  yellow-blossomed  stranger  and  de¬ 
stroy  it,  root  and’ branch,  before  it  has  an 
opportunity  to  mature  seeds  and  so  es¬ 
tablish  itself. 

The  seeds  of  Winter  cress  are  less 
than  half  the  size  of  clover  seeds.  They 
are  light  brown  in  color,  dull,  somewhat 
roughened,  irregularly  flattened  and  oval 
in  form.  Commonly  found  in  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa  and  grass  seed,  while  the  pod  sec¬ 
tions  occasionally  infest  seed  oats. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 


Spring  and  Summer  Greens 

With  the  first  peep  of  green  in  the 
spring,  my  mind  as  well  as  my  appetite 
turns  toward  “greens.”  After  a  long  Win¬ 
ter  with  only  canned  and  dried  vegetables 
and  the  root  crops  we  welcome  the  thought 
of  a  “bit  of  green  stuff”  fresh  from  Mother 
Earth’s  bosom. 

The  first  available  mess  of  greens  will 
likely  be  found  in  the  swamp.  The  cow¬ 
slip  or  marsh  marigold,  with  its  round 
leaves,  thick  hollow  stalk  and  pretty  wax- 
like  yellow  flowers,  makes  a  delicious 
dish.  Every  bit  of  it  that  is  above  ground 
may  be  used ;  the  buds  and  flowers  as  well 
as  the  leaves  and  stalk.  Perhaps  the  next 
in  order  will  be  the  dandelion.  Cut  these 
just  below  the  whorl  of  leaves.  After  this 
you  need  not  want  for  greens.  Horse¬ 
radish,  narrow  dock,  milkweed  and  wild 
mustard  follow  in  rapid  succession. 

Horseradish  may  be  used  alone  and  has 
nn  excellent  flavor,  but  it  is  always  well 
to  combine  the  narrow  leaf  dock  with 
other  greens.  Not  all  dock  is  narrow- 
leal.  The  broad-leaf  is  to  be  shunned,  but 
the  two  are  easily  distinguished,  as  the 
narrow-leaf  is  very  narrow  and  the  broad- 
leaf  Js  very  broad. 

M  hen  the  horseradish  first  starts  the 
snoots  for  the  seed  heads,  the  tender  stalks 
are  delicious.  Break  as  low  as  tender  and 
00k  as  other  greens.  Using  these  stalks 
mips  your  green  crop,  as  it  retards  ma- 
urity  and  produces  an  abundance  of 
,esa  gi,®en  leaves  around  the  base  of  the 
P  ant.  these  should  be  kept  closely  picked 

ira  ? lernlreens  the  finest  flavor  are 

, e  leaves  are  always  more  suc- 
i-  ,  at  an<!  better  flavor  if  used  while 
.if „  gr.een  in  color.  They  are  good  after 
1  f  f  ,  e  on  the  dark  green  color,  but  the 
. . '  .  ems  and  midribs  are  tough  and  they 
mor.e  c°oking.  The  leaf  should 

0fm,  .  be  stripped  from  the  stalk  before 

cooking. 

delicious  green  thing 


slmnfJ  T?-r\y  ?Pring  than  the  milkweed 
abm  o  Vi  1Ca  when  from  four  to  six  inches 
dnin  ■!  j  ground  and  boil  in  salt  water; 
with  n  nd  hutter.  They  may  also  be  served 
everv  t -sauce  as.f.°r  asparagus  and  are 
higher  tlL  f*  delicious.  When  they  are 
inches’  l  6  tips  *?ay  he  picked,  six  or  eight 
or  wimhu,11^  aa(|  cooked  as  other  greens, 
furnish  „»ed  Wlt,1  o^er  things.  They  will 
are  on  GliSi  Summer.  After  the  buds 
tips  u-fVrf  plaat  they  may  be  used  as  the 

the  first  vmand  iare  almost  ns  good  as 
R"r  y°ung  shoots. 

is  eilmnsf!mme  the  supply  of  wild 
Tima  h  or  you  have  become 


or  p  n  s 

tired  of  tUa"  •yuu  nave  become  a  little 
he  reirlv  ne2*’  .youi’  garden  greens  should 
(He  Tsaii  k  x?s  chard,  Chinese  cabbage 
the  tons  o„ji  tops,  young  turnips  with 
nron  Lm,.na„  a  e  ar?  some  of  the  com- 


fr  ij  a  _  v  UI  Of 

with  little  t  rv,  y,r,eens  that  may  be  r 
health  aild  much  profit  to 

tention  :;J!!n:ach  requires  a  little  mo, 


teution  and 


raised 
your 
more  at- 


rs  not  a  hot  weather  crop,  but 


will  repay  you  for  the  time  and  trouble 
taken  to  produce  it. 

Cowslips,  horseradish,  mustard  and 
narrow  dock  should  all  be  cooked  with 
strips  of  bacon  or  salt  pork.  Care  should 
be  exercised  in  washing  and  cleaning  the 
greens.  Use  a  pot  for  cooking  either  of 
aluminum  or  agate,  and  large  enough  to 
insure  the  use  of  plenty  of  water.  Greens 
should  be  well  covered  with  water  and 
salt  should  be  used  freely.  In  order  to 
serve  attractively,  all  greens  should  be 
well  drained.  Hard-boiled  eggs  may  be 
sliced  and  used  as  a  garnish  with  any 
or  all. 

Chard  is  very  nice  cooked  in  salt  water, 
drained  and  spread  with  butter.  Young 
turnips  with  the  tops  are  good  cooked 
with  any  meat,  fresh  or  cured,  and  may 
be  served  in  the  same  platter  with  the 
meat. 

All  greens  are  rich  in  vitamines  A  and 
B.  which  are  so  necessary  for  growth  in 
children  and  health  in  grown-ups.  The 
wild  ones  may  be  had  for  the  gathering 
by  rich  or  poor.  The  picking  of  them  will 
furnish  healthful  exercise  in  the  open  air 
where  you  may  become  acquainted  with 
other  forms  of  Nature  and  learn  to  better 
appreciate  Mother  Nature’s  efforts  to  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  material  for  health  and 
happiness.  When  cooked  and  served  they 
will  add  zest  to  the  mid-day  or  evening 
meal  for  the  tired  business  man  as  well 
as  the  farmer  or  day  laborer.  What  more 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  any  food? 

Shall  we  take  a  slogan  from  the  4-H 
boys’  and  girls’  food  chart  and  say  “Eat 
Greens  Twice  a  Week.”  M.  o.  T. 


Aerating  the  Soil 

Some  years  ago  the  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals  were  full  of  advice  to  “pulverize  the 
soil.”  and  many  still  cling  to  the  idea  that 
the  pulverizing  is  essential  to  successful 
growing,  but  a  long  series  of  experiments 
have  convinced  me  that  it  is  not  the  pul¬ 
verizing  that  does  the  business,  but  that 
it  is  aerating,  or  getting  the  air  into  the 
soil,  which  does  the  most  good,  and  that 
the  pulverizing  does  little  if  any  good 
whatever.  This  was  first  brought  to  no¬ 
tice  in  a  peculiar  way.  I  was  potting  a 
large  batch  of  heliotropes  into  larger  pots, 
and  the  soil  was  all  run  through  a  screen 
of  about  %-in.  mesh.  Being  called  off 
suddenly  an  employee  was  told  to  try  to 
finish  them.  This  young  man,  not  being 
over  fond  of  work,  did  not  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  screening  all  the  soil  in  such  a 
way,  and  so  potted  them  all  with  the 
rough  soil.  When  they  were  done  they 
were  certainly  a  tough-looking  lot,  and 
the  young  man  was  reprimanded  for  his 
laziness,  but  about  two  weeks  later  there 
was  a  distinct  line  of  growth  between  his 
plants  and  mine,  and  the  difference  could 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  as  his  were  not  only 
larger  but  had  a  darker  and  greener  color. 

On  relating  this  to  a  scientific  friend, 
he  took  a  small  circular-shaped  flower 
bed,  removed  and  screened  one  half  of  it 
and  left  the  other  half  unscreened,  and 
obtained  the  same  result,  and  numerous 
trials  since  then  have  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  all  things  being  equal,  it 
is  not  the  pulverizing  but  the  aerating 
that  does  the  business  in  most  cases. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Controlling  Wilt  of 
Eggplants 

In  discussing  eggplant  wilt,  the  great¬ 
est  handicap  to  successful  growing  of  that 
vegetable.  Dr.  C.  M.  Ilaenseler,  associate 
plant  pathologist  for  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  says  losses  may 
be  appreciably  reduced  by  avoiding  neu¬ 
tral  soils  or  those  of  low  acid  content. 
Five  years’  study  at  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  has  shown  that  there  is  less  danger 
from  the  disease  on  highly  acid  soils. 

“On  fields  where  eggplants  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  regular  rotation,”  Dr.  Haen- 
seler  points  out,  “growers  should  not 
make  heavy  application  of  lime.  It  also 
is  inadvisable  to  grow  eggplants  in  fields 
in  which  earlier  crops  have  been  severely 
wilted.” 

Eggplant  wilt  is  caused  by  a  soil-borne 
fungus  which  attacks  the  plants  early  in 
the  season,  and  causes  them  to  wilt  and 
die  before  they  mature.  Frequently  the 
crop  is  a  total  loss.  There  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  control  by  means  of  seed  treat¬ 
ments  or  sprays,  because  the  fungus  lives 
in  the  soil  from  year  to  year,  and  gains 
access  to  the  inner  portions  of  the  plant 
through  the  roots.  Under  experimental 
conditions  the  amount  of  wilt  has  been 
appreciably  reduced  by  artificially  acidi¬ 
fying  the  soil,  but  such  a  procedure  is 
not  recommended  on  severely  infected 
ground.  Heavy  applications  of  lime 
should  be  avoided  on  fields  where  egg¬ 
plants  are  to  be  included  in  the  regular 
rotation. 


“Why  do  they  call  the  game  bridge?” 
asks  a  valued  subscriber.  Probably  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  your  partner  cross.  — 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch. 


“Be  Fair  to  the  Kids!” 


Weather-worn,  sun-cracked  outside  walls  .  .  .  finger- 
smudged,  shabby  interior  surfaces.  No  wonder  “Huck” 
Finn  played  “hookey.”  Unkempt  schoolrooms  react 
upon  the  character  and  health  of  children  regardless  of 
modern  training  methods.  But  .  .  .  solution  to  this 
problem  is  easy! 

NOW  is  freshening-up  time.  At  little  expense  you 
can  Valspar-proof  your  schools  against  unsanitary, 
dingy,  colorless  surroundings.  Valspar  House  Paint 
(for  inside  and  outside  woodwork),  Valspar  Flat  Wall 
Paint  (for  interior  walls)  and  Valspar  Clear  Varnish  or 
Stain  (for  desks  and  floors),  will  make  your  school- 
house  spick  and  span  for  Fall. 

Put  it  up  to  the  school-board  now  to  get  this  work 
started  at  once  with  Valspar  Paints  and  Varnishesj 
All  Valspar  Finishes  are — 


W  aterproof — W  earproof —Weatherproof 


Valentine  &  Company,  386  fourth  avenue,  N.  y.  c. 


Tl*e  UTTLITOR  Tractor 

HEAVY  ENOUGH  TO  DO  YOUR  PLOWING 

— easy  to  operate,  women  run  it  successful¬ 
ly  and  profitably.  Prepares  seed  bed,  Plants 
and  CULTIVATES  one  to  five 
rows.  Lifts  bulbs,  root  crops. 
Cuts,  rakes,  hauls  hay,  mows 
lawns.  Power  work  to  5  h.p. 
Full  Equipment  Furnished 

SUTILITOR  is  a  money  maker 
Write  for  circular.  Dept.  A 
UTILITOK  CO. 

1150  W.  2d  St..  Dayton,  Ohio 

r%  Wfy  ¥  FMan’g  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

m  §  /""/  Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

ML*.  A  \m*A  A  FREE  catalog  showingpictureaof  Har¬ 
vester.  Process  Mlq.  Ce.,  Salina,  Kaua. 


TRACTORS 

FOR  FARMS,  GARDENS 
AND  LAWNS 

Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

Bready  Cultimotor  Co. 

1799  C.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  BollerTubes.  New  Fittings 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  1 


the  NEW 

V&TERBOY 


“WATER  BY  WIRE’ 


LOOK  at  this  sensational  value.  A 
genuine  Ij)  Water  System  for  only 
$75  f.  o.  b.  Dayton,  Ohio!  It’s  com¬ 
plete  with  pressure  tank  and  pumps 
225  gallons  per  hour.  It’s  completely 
automatic  and  self-lubricating.  It 
operates  on  central  station  or  farm 
plant  current.  And  it’s  fully  guaran¬ 
teed  and  backed  by  General  Motors. 

Water  always ...  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet 

The  Ij>  Waterboy  provides  water  under  pres¬ 
sure  constantly  . . .  running  water  in  the  house. 


garage,  yards,  and  barns  . , .  cool,  fresh  water 
always  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet.  No  more  labori¬ 
ous  pumping  water  by  hand.  No  more  carry¬ 
ing.  With  a  Waterboy  your  water  supply  is  on 
tap  without  a  stroke  of  work — and  at  Jar  less 
cost  than  your  time’s  worth. 

Small  clown  payment . . .  liberal  terms 

There’s  a  ®  Pump  for  every  requirement — for 
deep  or  shallow  wells.  Ask  your  local  Del  co- 
Light  man  to  tell  you  how  you  can  have  a  ® 
Water  System  installed  for  a  small  down 
payment.  Delco-Light  Company,  Subsidiary 
of  General  Motors  Corporation,  Dept.  G-116 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  INC.,  39  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y; 

Also  Representatives  Jor  Delco-Lig/jt  Electric  Plants 


Operate  from  indi¬ 
vidual  electric  plants 
orcentral  stationline. 


L  E  C  T  R  I  C 

(WATER 

SYSTEMS 


Operate  from  indi¬ 
vidual  electric  plants 
orcentral  stationline. 


Products  of  General  Motors 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

June  20,  1929. 

June:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent,  201  to 
210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A, 
$1.86,  plus  differentials;  Class  2B,  $2.11;  Class 
3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  21T  differential  of  6c  per  .1 
cf  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added  to  milk  test¬ 
ing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.17;  Class  2, 
$1.95;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  . $0.44%  @$0.45 


@ 

@ 

@ 


Extra,  92  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score . 41%@ 

Seconds  . 40  @ 

Lower  grades . 38% @ 

Ladles  . 34  @ 

Packing  stock  . 31 

Renovated  . 40 

Sweet,  fancy  . 46 

Extra  . 

.  Firsts  . 43 

.Seconds  . 41%@ 

Centralized  . 40  @ 

CHEESE 

State,  fresh,  fancy  . 

Wis.,  fresh,  fancy  . $0.23%  @ 

EGGS 

Nearby,  fancy,  white  . $0.41 

Extra  . 37 

Average  extras 
Extra  firsts  . . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 41 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 38 

Gathered,  best 

Common  to  good . 26 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 


.44 

.43% 

.41 

.39% 

•  37% 
.32% 
.41  _ 
.46% 
.45% 
.45 

•  42% 
.43 

.24 

•  23% 


@$0.42 

.37 

@ 

.40 

.35 

@ 

.36 

.34 

(d 

.34% 

.41 

@ 

■  41% 

.38 

@ 

.40 

@ 

.34 

.26 

@ 

.30 

. $0.44@$0.50 

. 30®  .40 

. 20 @  .25 

. 24  @  .30 

. 22®  .24 

. 25@  .30 

. 28 @  .33 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

. 45@  .65 

.  2.50@  3.50 

.  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND 

RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

. $0.30@$0.31 

. 30  @  .45 

. 18@  .20 

. 20 @  .25 

. 15 @  .17 

Tame  rabbits  . . 

. 16@  .20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00@14.50 

Bulls  .  8.00(g)  9.25 

Cows  .  7.00@  9.50 

Calves,  best  . 15.50@17.00 

Common  to  good  . 10.00@14.00 

UheeD  .  ..? .  6.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . i5.00@15.50 

Hogs  .  9.00@11.85 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.22@$0.24 

Good  to  prime  . .  .16@  .19 

Culls  . 11  @  -13 

Lambs,  Spring,  each  .  6.00@11.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 20.50@24.00 

jmilg  . 15.00@17.00 

Cows  . 18.00@21.00 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $1.65@$1.80 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  L25@ 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt.  - .  1.00@  *..90 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.00@$4.00 

Beets,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 85@ 

Carrots,  bu .  .p@ 

Cauliflower,  bu . 2.25@ 

Celery  hearts,  doz .  1.00@ 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.00@ 

Eggplants,  bu . 1.25@ 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl . 12.00@13.00 

Kale,  bbl . 60@  -75 

Lettuce,  bu . 1'99@ 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00@ 

Onions;  100  lbs . 1.50@ 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@ 

Peas,  bu . . .  1.00 @ 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 2.00@ 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 3.50® 

Spinach,  bu . 05@ 

Squash,  bu . 50@ 

String  beans,  bu .  .75® 

Sweet  corn,  S’n.,  bu . 1.00@ 

Tomatoes.  6-bskt.  crate  .  1.25@ 

"Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00@ 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow.  100  lbs.  . $13.00@13.25 

Ppo  ’  . 10.00@10.50 

Red  kidney  .  8.75@  9.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.50@$7.00 

Albemarle  . 

McIntosh  .  7-29@1^99 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate  .  1.75@  4.50 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . .  •  4.00@  6.50 

Watermelons,  car  . 300.00@700.00 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  qt . JO® 

.  Up-river  . 

Long  Island  . 15@ 

Dewberries,  qt . 1~@ 

Huckleberries,  qt . lo@ 

Raspberries,  pt . 10@ 

HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . 

Park  . . . 09@  .09% 

Orange  bloom  . _-J3 

Comb,  24-frame  case  . 4.50@  o.oO 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No.  1  Timothy  . .  ,$26.00@27.00 

No  2  23.00@25.00 

No  3  15.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00@24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 21.00@22.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

No.  1  Northern  Spring  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . e07% 

Oats.  No.  2  white . 06 

Rye  . nXYt 

Barley  . 71  % 


2.00 

1.00 

2.75 

1.50 

3.50 
2  25 


6.00 

4.00 

2.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.25 
4.00 
1.00 

1.50 

2.50 
2.00 
2.75 

3.50 


.25 

.30 

.20 

.30 

.16 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

xtiiir  PT-nOe  A  bottled,  ot . $0.19 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . 

. $0.19 

. 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

. $0.53@ 

.54 

.42 

. 60  @ 

.65 

Gathered  . 

.55 

.55 

.55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

. 45@ 

.55 

.40 

Potatoes,  new.  lb . 

. 05  @ 

. 15@ 

.06 

.20 

. 40  @ 

.45 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.15 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 
Conditions  for  potato  digging  have  been  very 
favorable  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  days.  Heavy  digging  in  both 
these  regions  bunched  up  shipments  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  with  the  result  that  prices  have  been 
slightly  easier.  It  is  estimated  by  government 
and  railroad  officials  that  the  week  ending 
June  22  will  see  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
the  crop  moved  from  North  Carolina.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  potatoes  from  Eastern  Shore  at  the 
present  time  is  very  good  and  approximately 
3.C00  to  3,300  cars  will  have  moved  by  June 
22.  In  the  Norfolk  district  shipments  have  not 
been  exceptionally  heavy,  because  shippers  have 
held  up  their  digging,  with  the  hope  of  better 
prices.  The  movement  in  Oklahoma  has  start¬ 
ed,  and  the  crop  is  expected  to  equal  about  67 
per  cent  of  last  season’s  movement  of  2,039 
cars.  The  market  at  Philadelphia  was  weaker 
at  the  close,  due  to  liberal  offerings.  Cobblers 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  brought  $3 
to  $4  per  barrel,  while  the  first  receipts  from 
Maryland  sold  for  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  barrel.  Old 
potatoes  were  very  dull  and  draggy,  with  Maine 
Green  Mountains  at  $1.25  to  $1.35  per  120-lb. 
sack,  and  Pennsylvania  Round  Whites  at  $1.10 
to  $1.25.  The  strawberry  season  is  at  about 
an  end,  and  most  of  the  berries  now  offered  on 
the  market  are  of  ordinary  quality.  Good  marks 
brought  high  prices  with  some  top  grade  Penn¬ 
sylvania  offerings  at  $6  to  $8  per  32-qt.  crate. 
The  asparagus  market  was  slow,  with  demand 
and  trading  not  over  active.  Prices  ranged 
from  $1.20  to  $3  per  dozen  bunches.  The  warm 
weather  has  stimulated  the  demand  for  both 
cantaloupes  and  watermelons,  but  the  latter 
eased  off  a  little  toward  the  close  under  liberal 
offerings.  The  Georgia  peach  deal  has  been 
slow  to  gather  headway  this  season  and  sup¬ 
plies  at  eastern  markets  have  been  only  mod¬ 
erate.  Early  Rose  sold  for  $3.50  to  $4.25,  while 
Carmans  were  quoted  at  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  six- 
basket  carrier,  for  large-sized  fruit.  The  de¬ 
mand  on  peas  was  limited  almost  entirely  to 
fancy  stock,  with  the  bulk  of  the  offerings 
now  coming  from  New  Jersey.  Telephones  sold 
for  $1  to  $1.25  per  %-bushel  basket,  while  the 
early  varieties  brought  40  to  75c.  Nearby  beets 
and  carrots  were  slow  with  prices  ranging  from 
2  to  6c  a  bunch.  Practically  all  greens  were 
slow,  while  radishes  and  rhubarb  were  dull. 
California  is  now  shipping  the  bulk  of  the 
onions,  with  Texas,  Louisiana  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  following.  California  Yellow  Bermudas 
brought  $1.75  to  $2,  while  Texas  Crystal  white 
wax  were  quoted  at  $1.75  to  $1.85  per  50-lb. 
sack.  The  sweet  potato  season  is  about  over 
for  the  season  and  very  little  interest  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  this  commodity  by  the  trade.  The 
old-crop  apple  season  is  also  over,  and  the  new 
crop  is  as  yet  not  available  for  market,  so  that 
there  is  but  slight  activity  in  this  fruit.  The 
fruit  crop  of  the  country  for  the  coming  season 
is  estimated  to  be  lighter  than  normal  by  the 
U.  S.  Departemnt  of  Agriculture.  Nearly  all 
regions  show  a  reduction  from  last  year.  In 
certain  sections  this  is  due  to  an  off  year  fol¬ 
lowing  a  heavy  crop,  while  in  others  it  is  the 
result  of  poor  pollination. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  Philadelphia  for  the  week 
totalled  46,720  cases  compared  with  47,012  for 
the  week  previous  and  49,281  cases  for  the  same 
week  of  1928.  The  market  was  somewhat  ir¬ 
regular  with  trading  limited  to  the  top  grades 
which  held  steady.  The  undergrades  were  large¬ 
ly  in  the  buyers’  favor  and  the  market  easier. 
Some  receipts  from  nearby  sections  showed  the 
effects  of  heat  and  were  moved  with  difficulty 
at  a  discount.  Fresh  extra  first  brought  33  to 
33%c,  while  firsts  moved  at  30  to  31c.  Care¬ 
fully  selected  and  candled  stock  sold  for  39  to 
41c,  while  the  demand  for  carton  eggs  was 
fairly  active  at  41  to  42c.  On  June  17  there 
were  222,491  cases  of  storage  eggs  on  hand  in 
Philadelphia,  compared  with  278,013  eases  on 
the  corresponding  day  of  last  season.  This  is  a 
shortage  of  approximately  56,000  cases.  The 
four  principal  markets  of  the  country  show 
much  the  same  situation,  for  the  combined 
shortage  in  these  markets  is  about  550,000  cases. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  moderate  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  but  demand  and  trading  were 
very  slow  and  the  market  weakened.  Fancy  live 
colored  fowl  met  a  satisfactory  demand,  when 
small  sized  and  really  fancy,  but  other  fowl 
were  especially  draggy.  Colored  fowls  were 
quoted  at  29  to  30c,  while  Leghorn  brought  25 
to  28c.  Broilers  were  in  moderate  supply,  de¬ 
mand  was  fairly  active  for  birds  over  2  lbs.,  but 
the  smaller  sizes  were  slow.  Receipts  of 
dressed  poultry  equalled  377,077  lbs.  during  the 
week  compared  with  466,947  lbs.  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  and  402,011  lbs.  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  last  year.  There  were  ample 
offerings  of  dressed  fowls  and  trading  was  slow. 
Long  Island  ducks  and  old  roosters  were  steady, 
but  demand  was  quiet,  and  most  sales  were 
made  at  last  week’s  quotations. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  continued  to  be  featureless 
during  the  week.  Receipts  were  moder-ate  but 
trading  was  quiet.  Top  grades  moved  fairly 
well,  but  undergrade  swere  slow.  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  brought  $18  to  $19  per  ton,  while  No.  1 
Timothy  clover  mixed  sold  for  $17.50  to  $18.50. 
The  straw  market  was  nominal,  business  was 
limited,  with  practically  no  changes  in  the  price 
of  either  rye,  wheat  or  oat  straw.  W.  W.  O. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments. ) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  48c;  best  dairy,  50c. 

Eggs. — Y’ard,  doz.,  36c;  undersized,  33c;  duck, 
42c.  (Minimum  weight  all  eggs  per  doz.,  20  oz.) 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c;  buttermilk, 
7c;  skimmed  milk,  5c;  sweet  cream,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  South¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 

lowest  prevailing  prices.) — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.75;  asparagus,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
12c;  beets,  lb.,  3c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c; 
Graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c;  cabbage, 
red,  head,  6c;  cucumbers,  8  for  25c;  new  car¬ 
rots,  bunch,  7%e;  celery,  3  bunches  for  25c; 

cauliflower,  lb.,  15c;  dandelion  greens,  pk.,  20c; 
endive,  lb..  3c;  horseradish,  %  pt.  15c;  horse¬ 
radish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bunch,  5c;  Iceberg 
lettuce,  head.  7c;  onions,  green,  bunch,  5c;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  55c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley, 

bunch,  5c;  green  peas,  qt.,  15c;  pineapples,  each 
10c  to  20c;  pie  plant,  lb..  5c;  radishes,  bunch, 
5c;  salsify,  bunch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.  25c: 
string  beans,  wax,  qt.,  14%c;  spinach,  pk..  25c; 
strawberries,  qt.,  12  to  15c;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  20c;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c. 

Live  poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  37c;  light 
fowls,  35c;  geese,  30c;  ducks,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  42c;  light 
fowls,  40c;  ducks,  35c:  geese.  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed  veal,  40c; 
head  cheese,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home  grown,  20c; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  26c;  hamburg,  25c;  lamb 
chops,  45c;  stewing  lamb,  15c;  mutton  chops, 


35c;  pork  steak,  25c;  veal  roasts,  25  to  30c: 
veal  cutlets,  50c;  bacon,  chunk  30c,  sliced  40c; 
rabbit,  dressed,  40c;  pork  loins,  24c;  whole 
hams,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider  vin¬ 
egar,  gab,  40c;  popcorn,  lb..  12c;  maple  sugar, 
lb..  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2.25;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c;  cordwood.  de¬ 
livered,  cord,  $4.  Icehouse  now  open  for  Sum¬ 
mer — 40c  per  100  lbs.;  cash  and  carry. 

Plants.- — Tomato,  doz.,  30c  cabbage,  20c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  20c;  celery,  20c;  astor,  20c;  pepper,  30c. 


Syracuse  Public  Market 

Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  30c;  spring,  35  to  38c; 
dressed,  50c.  Fowls,  live,  30  to  33c;  dressed, 
50 e.  Yearlings,  live,  lb.,  28  to  33c;  Leghorn, 
28c,  Broilers,  live,  lb.,  24  to  40c;  dressed,  65 
to  75c.  Squabs,  pair,  75e  to  $1. 

Butter. — 50c  per  lb. 

Eggs. — 35c  doz.;  fancy  white,  case.  $11.50; 
grade  A,  $10.25;  unclassified,  $10;  retail,  35c; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  45  to  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus,  doz. 
bchs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  7  to  10c: 
honey,  qt.  60  to  75e,  cap  25c;  lettuce,  head,  5 
to  10c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  onions, 
doz.  bchs.,  35  to  40c;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  65c; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs., 
45  to  50c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.75;  strawberries, 
qt.  35c,  per  crate  $10  to  $10.50. 

Hay  and  Grain.- — Hay,  mixed,  $12  to  $lo; 
wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

June  18. — Both  live  and  dressed  poultry  are 
lower.  Nearby  garden  produce  is  coming  in 
and  being  well  taken. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  48  to  49c;  tubs,  46  to  47c; 
firsts,  44  to  46c;  undergrades,  43  to  44c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  longhorn,  25  to  26c;  brick, 
new  flats,  27  to  28c;  limburger,  32  to  33c;  brick, 
Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy, 
38c;  grade  A,  34  to  37c;  grade  B,  33c;  grade 
C,  30  to  31c;  nearby  at  mark,  30  to  33c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  lower;  fowls,  29  to  35c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c;  broilers,  23  to  25c;  chick¬ 
ens,  41  to  46c;  ducks,  26  to  27c;  turkeys,  34 
to  44c.  Live  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  28  to  30c; 
broilers,  30  to  40c;  old  roosters.  19c;  ducks,  28c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  steady;  Rus¬ 
set,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Baldwin,  $2  to  $2.75; 
Winesap,  western,  box,  $3.25  to  $3.75.  Pota¬ 
toes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  S.  C., 
bbl.,  $4.25' to  $4.50;  sweets,  Md..  crate,  $1.90 
to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  steady;  red  kidney, 
cwt.,  $8  to  $9;  pea,  medium,  $10.50  to  $11: 
white  kidney,  $13.50  to  $14;  marrow,  $14  to 
$14  50.  Onions,  steady;  Texas,  crate,  $1.60  to 
$2;  home-grown,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  N.  C.,  32- 
qt.  crate,  $5  to  $6.50;  cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate. 
$3.65  to  $5;  cherries,  Cal,  12-lb.  box,  $2.75  to 
$3;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.50  to  $6.75;  Fla..  $3 
to  $4.50;  peaches.  Ga.,  6-bskt.  crate,  $2.75  to 
$3;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $9;  water¬ 
melons,  35  to  85c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  %  doz.  bchs,  50  to 
75c;  beans,  green,  wax,  Va.,  hamper,  $3  to 
$3.25;  beets,  Va.,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage, 
Tenn.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.35 
to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.,  90c  to  $1.10:  corn,  Ala.,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25;  cucumbers,  32-qt.  hamper,  $1.65;  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3:  lettuce,.  10-lb. 
bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton, 
60  to  90c;  parsley,  Tex.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  Md.,  hamp¬ 
er,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate.  $2.75 
to  $3;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  romaines,  crate,  50  to 
60e;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  $2  to  $2.25;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  clover,  case,  $3.50 
to  $4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple  products, 
steadv;  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  old, 
$1.25  to  $1.75:  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  loose,  ton. 
$16.50  to  $17;  clover  mixed,  $14.50 '  to  $15; 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$26;  standard  middlings,  $26;  red-dog,  $33.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein.  $39;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $50;  hominy,  $37.25;  oat  feed, 
$10.50;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.20;  Red 
clover,  $19.50  to  $20.50;  Alsike,  $20  to  $21; 
Alfalfa,  $16.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1.100-1,300,  good  . $14.00@14.75 

950-1,100,  good  . 14.25@14.75 

800  up,  medium  . 12.75@14.25 

Common  . 10.50@1~.75 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 12.00@13.50 

Common  and  medium  .  9.00@12.00 

Cows,  good  .  9.75@11.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.75@  9.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.50@  7.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef . 10.25@11.00 

Cutter-medium  . 8.25@10.25 

Calves,  500  down,  med. -choice . 11.00@15.00 

Cull-common  .  5.00@11.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed.  good-choice . 14.50@16.00 

Medium  . 12.50@14.50 

Cull-common  .  6.00@12.50 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med. -choice. .. -$11.00@11. 75 

Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med. -choice . 11.50@11.85 

Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med. -choice . 11.70@11.85 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med. -choice . 11.40@11.85 

SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med. -choice . 11.25@11.75 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.,  exc . 9.25@  9.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good-choice . $15.50@16.00 

92  down,  medium  . . 13.00@15.f>0 

All  wts.,  cu.l-eommon . 9.00@13.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med-ehoice  . . 10.00@12.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med. -choice  .  5.50@  7.00 

120-150,  med. -choice .  5.00@  6.75 

All  wts.,  cull-common  .  2.25@  5.50 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbl.,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $7.50  to  $8:  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  No. 
1  grade,  2%-in.  Baldwins,  best,  $2.50  to  $2.65; 
poorer,  low  as  $2;  Russets,  $2;  beans,  bu.  hprs., 
Md.,  stringless  wax,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  Va.,  string¬ 
less  green,  $3  to  $3.50;  strings,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
%-bu.  hprs.,  La.,  stringless,  wax  and  green, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  beets,  N.  J.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50; 
s  cabbage,  Va.,  100-lb.  erts.,  fair  condition,  $1 
to  $1.25;  carrots,  Va.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1;  cucumbers, 
S.  C..  bu.  hprs.,  fancy,  $2  to  $2.25;  dewber¬ 
ries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  erts.,  $5  to  $6;  poorer,  low 
as  $2.50;  potatoes,  new  stock,  bbls.,  Cobblers, 
N.  C.,  U.  S.  No.  1.  stave  bbls.,  best,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  poorer,  $3;  Va.  stave  bbls.,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
$3.75  to  $4.25;  old  stock,  U. .  S.  No.  1,  150-lb. 
sacks.  Michigan  Rurals,  $1.85  to  $2;  2-bu. 

sacks,  Maine  Green  Mountains,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
150-lb.  sacks,  $2  to  $2.25;  sweet  potatoes,  Tenn. 
bu.  hprs.,  Nancy  Halls,  $1.90;  tomatoes,  Miss., 
4-bskt.  erts.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


No.  1  Timothy  hay,  $21  to  $21.50;  standard, 
$19.50  to  $20.50;  No.  2,  $16.50  to  $18;  No.  3, 
$13.50  to  $14.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed, 
$17.50  to  $18.50;  No.  2,  $15.50  to  $16.50;  No. 
1  clover  mixed,  $18.50  to  $19;  No.  2,  $14.50 
to  $16.50;  No.  1  clover,  $19.50  to  $20.50;  No. 
2,  $13  to  $16;  No.  1  heavy  clover  mixed,  $18 


to  $19:  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $12  to  $13- 
$11  to  $11.50;  No.  3,  $9  to  $10;  No' 
$11.50  to  $12;  No.  2,  $10.50  to  $11.50. 

EGGS 


No.  2, 
1  oat’ 


Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  32  to  34c;  browns 
32  to  33c;  current  receipts,  30  to  31c  per  doz’ 
POULTRY 


Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens.  45c;  ho"- 
dressed,  40c  lb. ;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy  31 
to  32c;  Leghorns,  29  to  31c;  roosters,  18  to 
19c:  broilers,  colored,  40  to  43c;  Leghorns  3n 
to  32c;  ducks.  28  to  32e;  geese.  20  to  22c  lb  • 
common  pigeons,  40  to  50c  a  pair. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  6  to 
8c;  milk,  special  from  Jersey  herds,  10c ;’  cow- 
fresh,  milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300;  cows’ 
fresh,  milk,  grade,  $85  to  $125;  beef  cows  arid 
bulls,  good,  100  lbs.,  $12  to  $14;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  common  to  poor,  $8  to  $10;  veal  calves 
milk-fed,  fancy,  $18  to  $20;  veal  calves,  niel 
dium,  $12  to  $16;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  35  to  37c;  broilers 
native,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz 
40  to  42c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  14e; 
milk,  special,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  13c;  butter,  fanner's 
delivery,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  butter,  prints  and  rolls, 
lb.,  48  to  50c;  butter,  cut  from  tub,  lb.,  46  to 
47c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  31  to  35c;  cheese, 
cottage,  lb.,  12%  to  15c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
doz.,  45  to  50c;  fowls,  fancy,  dressed,  lb., 
43  to  52c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  55  to  58(  : 
broilers,  native,  lb.,  60  to  65c;  turkeys,  lb.,  55 
to  65c;  capons,  lb.,  65  to  68e;  ducks,  lb..  3s 
to  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  veal,  short 
leg,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal,  milk-fed,  ‘fancy, 
steaks,  lb.,  55  to  65e;  beef  steaks,  lb.,  35  to 
45c;  beef  pot  roasts,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  potatoes, 
new,  pk.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  native,  head,  10c; 
radishes,  3  bchs.,  10c;  top  onions,  3  bchs.,  10c: 
new  carrots,  3  bchs,  10c;  new  cabbage,  lb.,  5c; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  25c;  rhubarb,  6  bchs,  25c;  cel¬ 
ery,  bcb.,  20c;  asparagus,  bch.,  20  to  25c; 
beets,  3  bchs,  25  to  30e;  spinach,  pk.,  23  to 
25c.  F.  A.  C. 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Markets 

Supplied  by  Connecticut  Bureau  of  Markets, 
June  19: 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  Baldwins,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3;  cantaloupes,  std.  crate,  $4.75  to 
$5;  oranges,  Cal.,  176-216,  $3.75  to  $7;  straw¬ 
berries,  fancy,  qt.,  15  to  16c;  A  grade,  qt.,  12 
to  14c;  asparagus,  Conn,  fancy,  lb.,  19  to  20c: 
A  grade,  lb.,  16  to  18e;  beans,  green,  bu.,  $3.50 
to  $4.50;  beets,  doz.  bun.,  75  to  90c;  cauliflow¬ 
er,  doz.  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  cabbage,  doz.,  $1.50; 
100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2.75;  carrots,  new,  crate, 
$3.25  to  $3.75;  celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  lettuce,  doz.,  50c  to  $1;  peas,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  bu.,  $2  to  $3;  potatoes,  2  bu.,  U  S. 
No.  1,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  new,  S.  C.,.bbl.,  $4.25  to 
$4.50;  radishes,  doz.  bun.,  20  to  25c;  rhubarb, 
lb.,  3  to  4c;  spinach,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  tomatoes, 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3;  watermelons,  22  to  28  lb., 
50c  to  $1;  onions,  Tex.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.15. 

Poultry  and  Dairy. — Broilers,  live,  lb..  Rocks, 
42  to  45c;  live,  lb.,  Reds,  35  to  40c;  live,  lb.. 
Leghorns,  34  to  35c;  chickens,  dressed,  lb. ,  43 
to  48c;  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  36c;  live,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  turkeys,  dressed,  western,  lb.,  42  to  48c; 
butter,  92  score,  lb.,  45  to  49c;  eggs,  Conn,  new- 
laid  fancy,  45  to  50c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  40  to 
43c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  36  to  40c;  Conn,  extra, 
40  to  42e;  Conn,  gathered,  40c;  tvti.,  33  to  38c. 


Squash  Bugs 

These  bugs  are  brown  in  color,  the 
eggs  which  are  laid  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaf  are  orange  or  reddish  brown. 
They  are  easily  found  and  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  insects  can  be  destroyed 
by  placing  pieces  of  boards  near  the 
plants  and  going  over  the  patch  early  in 
the  morning  and  looking  under  these 
boards.  A  good  many  of  the  bugs  will 
be  found  and  can  be  destroyed.  Also 
spray  the  vines  with  the  following  con¬ 
tact  spray  to  kill  the  young  bugs:  one 
ounce  of  40  per  cent  nicotine  sulphate, 
1/2  bar  laundry  soap,  six  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  R.  C. 

Virginia. 


Transplanting  Vegetables 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  carrots, 
beets  and  corn  can  be  transplanted. 

New  York.  s.  B. 

Carrots  and  beets  are  easily  trans¬ 
planted.  The  tops  should  be  cut  back 
about  one-half,  retaining  the  inside  leaves. 
If  the  taproot  is  very  long,  pinch  off  part 
of  it,  so  that  it  will  not  be  bent  in  reset- 
ting,  which  appears  to  be  bad  for  it.  This 
transplanting  is  best  done  just  after  a 
rain.  In  dry  weather  pour  water  in  hole 
after  the  plant  is  set,  and  press  the  earth 
firmly  against  it. 

Corn  resents  resetting  as  other  vege¬ 
tation  is  transplanted.  Part  of  a  hill  may 
be  cut  out  with  a  flat  trowel  and  set  with 
the  earth  in  another  place,  but  pulling 
out  the  spears  and  setting  elsewhere  is 
seldom  successful. 


Getting  Rid  of  Wild  Mint 

I  noticed  on  page  729  G.  V.  I- 
Greeley,  Pa.,  desired  to  know  how  to  gy 
rid  of  wild  mint.  This  pest  is  very  muen 
like  wire  or  quack  grass,  being  very  m  ' 
ficult  to  exterminate.  The  only  metno 
is  to  plow  and  replow,  rake  and  rera  L 
out  as  many  of  the  roots  as  possible  D - 
fore  planting  to  any  crop.  Then  Plaa 
to  some  crop  like  cabbage,  onions,  pot  - 
toes  or  peanuts,  that,  call  for  frequen 
cultivation.  H" 

Virginia. 


Cleaning  Dandelion  Seed 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 1  to 
how  they  clean  dandelion  seed,  y  ‘ 
about  three  bushels  of  the  seed  keaGs 
do  not  know  how  to  get  the  seed 
a  rated.  G‘  B 

New  Jersey. 

We  know  of  no  method  other  t  «*n 
breaking  up  these  heads  and  my  mg  , 
a  light  blast  of  wind  to  remove  the  ‘  *  ' 
Experience  from  any  reader  who  has 
died  this  seed  will  be  welcomed. 
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Marketing:  in  Panama 

Twenty  feet !  It  seems  incredible,  this 
dailv  influx  of  tide  water  on  the  Pacific 
side' of  the  Isthmus,  but  no  less  strange  is 
the  fact  that  50  miles  away  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  side,  where  Colon  lies  almost  at 
sea  level,  the  tide  rises  only  one  foot,  and 
obliges  the  residents  by  washing  the  city 
streets  over  night.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
only  city  in  the  world  where  this  tidal 
system  of  street  flushing  prevails.  But 
it  is  not  Colon  which  is  the  market  place 
of  the  Isthmus.  It  is  Panama  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  holding  Balboa  and  Ancon  in  its  lap, 
for  which  the  planter  fills  his  saddle  bags, 
and  the  little  sloops  up  the  Chagres  River 
turn  toward  the  Pacific  coast  when  they 
reach  the  Panama  Canal  instead  of  turn¬ 
ing  down  towards  Colon. 

The  captains  of  these  little  upriver 
sailing  vessels  know  their  business.  All 
day  they  are  loading  with  the  produce  of 
the  plantation  and  jungle,  wild  bananas, 
pineapples,  oranges,  grapefruit,  and 
plantains.  Monkeys,  parrots,  pelicans,  in 
fact  any  kind  of  wild  creature  even  to 
the  'baby  leopards  and  the  tapirs  are 
salable  to  passing  travelers.  The  large 
lizard  called  the  iguana,  of  Swiss  Family 
Robinson  lore,  is  considered  a  delicacy 
and  is  caught  by  skilled  hunters  to  be 
trussed  up  and  sold,  along  with  the  poul¬ 
try.  At  night  the  river  boats  set  sail, 
coining  into  the  market  place  at  mid¬ 
night  when  the  water  laps  the  top  of  the 
harbor  wall.  The  sloops  are  anchored  a 
few  rods  out,  but  the  small  boats  are 
filled  with  produce  and  left  at  the  water’s 
edge.  In  the  morning  they  rest  upon  a 
dry  sandy  beach,  a  long  row  of  them,  and 
the  trading  begins. 

There  is  family  life  going  on  aboard 


bread,  pies  and  cakes.  Such  commodi¬ 
ties  as  ready-made  clothing,  books,  furni¬ 
ture,  in  sort  such  things  as  one  can  con¬ 
ceive  himself  to  be  in  need  of,  are  found 
at  the  commissary,  and  the  prices  quoted 
are  home  prices. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  clean 
white  sugar  sold  there  was  sweeter  than 
the  dimly  transparent  native  sugar,  and 
that  it  cost  only  five  cents  per  pound 
where  the  native  kind  cost  10  cents,  it 
was  found  that  this  feeling  was  affecting 
the  resident  storekeepers  seriously,  and 
something  had  to  be  done  about  it.  There 
was  a  compromise  effected,  by  which  the 
United  States  promised  to  charge  all 
those  not  working  for  the  government 
the  Panamanian  price  for  all  articles  im¬ 
ported.  Only  government  employees  are 
today  allowed  to  benefit  from  what  are 
called  our  low  prices,  though  many  of 
our  products  continue  to  be  bought  by 
Panamanians.  There  is  only  one  price, 
the  weight  is  correct,  and  the  goods  of 
better  quality. 

Before  pitying  the  merchant,  remember 
that  it  is  his  day  when  “the  fleet  is  in,” 
and  the  streets  white  with  sailors.  Sailor 
lads  do  not  haggle  over  prices,  but  pay 
nobly  the  price  asked.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  great  commercial  event.  The  tour¬ 
ist  trade  is  always  passing  by  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  money  in  its  pocketbook. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Massachusetts  Farm  and 
Home  Week 

This  will  be  held  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  July  23, 
24,  25  and  26.  There  will  be  11  pro¬ 
grams,  all  full  of  interesting  and  valuable 


Getting  Acquainted  With  a  Panama  Pony 


the  sloop.  The  washing  is  hung  out,  and 
the  smell  of  cooking  drifts  in.  A  childish 
face  peeps  under  the  square  sail,  or  a 
mother  soothes  a  crying  baby.  Father  is 
out  on  the  beach  making  shrewd  esti¬ 
mates  of  how  much  a  man’s  pocketbook 
holds  without  seeing  it.  Here  is  a  man 
who  speaks  “Espagnol.”  “Grapefruit? 
Five  cents.”  A  traveler  from  the  United 
States  approaches.  He  will  have  to  pay 
something  for  not  speaking  Spanish,  for 
<o  him  grapefruit  is  15c.  It  is  large 
fruit,  and  he  has  always  wanted  to  try 
one  fresh  from  the  field.  It  is  strange 
that  they  are  not  cheaper  here  at  the 
producing  section,  but  after  all  why 
haggle  over  15  cents?  Three  nickels 
change  hands,  and  Juan  has  fooled  an¬ 
other  traveler,  which  is  to  him  a  great 
game,  aside  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
sold  one  grapefruit  at  the  cost  of  three. 
As  the  forenoon  advances,  the  sun  is  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  he  retires  to  the  shadow 
of  the  buildings  where  a  game  of  chess  or 
of  checkers  is  in  progress,  and  sits  on  a 
stool  watching  moves. 

A  bareheaded  English  boy  who  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  wall  with  a  fish  pole  in  his 
hand  puts  away  his  hook.  His  cheeks 
are  fat,  pink  with  the  heat,  and  his  hair 
is  dipped  tight  to  his  scalp.  His  clothing 
is  of  the  utmost  brevity.  He  does  not 
look  at  the  bystanders,  but  walks  away 
with  eyes  on  the  ground.  He  is  not  a 
traveler,  but  is  a  strange  figure  among 
these  dark-skinned  natives.  After  all  it 
was  stock  of  this  type  which  built  the 
canal,  and  which  today  keeps  it  in  run- 
ning  order.  The  personnel  of  men  and 
women  who  live  here  to  work  for  the 
government  do  not  care  for  the  native 
diet  of  rice,  razorbacks,  and  plantains  and 
it  they  did  there  is  not  enough  of  food 
supplies  by  the  natives  for  everyone. 
Ihe  pork  chop  of  United  States  ancestry 
came  to  Panama. 

It  lies  upon  the  plate,  deliciously 
crowned,  exactly  the  kind  of  pork  chop 
inat  comes  to  the  table  at  home.  Be- 

•  ^i/011  may  Put  cabbage  salad,  boiled 
spinach,  mashed  white  potatoes  or  you 
may  have  lettuce  and  beefsteak.  This 
oasis  of  United  States  food  products  is 
ailed  the  commissary,  and  is  lined  with 
.  0 ,  ,  Fold  storage  has  meant  a  great 
in!?  uto  PC°Ple  of  the  tropics.  There  is 
tne  breakfast  porridge,  and  milk  to  sea- 
it,  creamy  butter,  and  fresh-baked 


information  on  all  branches  of  agriculture 
and  homemaking. 

Simple  dishes  for  Summer  days,  things 
parents  want  to  know,  keeping  house  in 
the  twentieth  century,  and  new  facts  in 
child  guidance  are  but  a  few  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  will  be  discussed  by  the  home¬ 
makers,  but  they  give  some  idea  of  the 
many  questions  which  will  be  presented 
during  the  home  program. 

Home  gardening  is  a  program  which 
will  attract  both  men  and  women.  Peren¬ 
nial  gardens,  Dahlias,  cut  flowers,  bush 
and  tree  fruits,  and  garden  furniture  are 
a  few  of  the  subjects  on  this  program. 

The  fruit-growing  program  has  discus¬ 
sions  on  pests,  fertilization,  pruning  and 
cultural  practices. 

Farm  forestry  is  a  new  section  on  this 
year’s  Farm  and  Home  Week  program. 
A  practical  forestryman,  a  representative 
of  a  commercial  lumber  company,  and  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  Harvard  Forest 
at  Petersham,  Mass.,  will  be  among  the 
speakers. 

Dairy  farming  is  to  devote  most  of  its 
time  to  the  production  of  better  milk ; 
live  stock  men  will  discuss  sheep  and  beef 
cattle ;  the  cash  crop  program  will  em¬ 
phasize  potatoes,  forage  crops  and  pas¬ 
tures. 

Poultrymen,  with  a  three-day  program, 
will  have  as  their  subjects  discussions  of 
Pullorum  disease,  which  is  the  new  scien¬ 
tific  name  for  bacillary  white  diarrhoea ; 
cost  of  growing  pullets,  egg  marketing 
program,  control  of  chicken  pox  and  other 
practical  questions  of  interest  to  poultry- 
men. 

Beekeeping,  lawn  day,  and  food  preser¬ 
vation  are  the  other  programs  listed,  all 
having  interesting  programs  for  those 
whose  interests  lie  along  these  lines.  The 
Extension  Service,  M.  A.  C..  Amherst, 
will  give  a  digest  of  the  program  which 
gives  a  list  of  the  speakers  and  subjects. 


Nurse  was  bringing  little  Barbara 
home  from  a  party  and  took  her  hand  to 
help  her  up  a  high  curbstone.  “Good  gra¬ 
cious,”  she  cried,  “how  sticky  your  hands 
are  !”  “So  would  yours  be,”  replied  Bar¬ 
bara,  “if  you  had  two  meringues  and  a 
chocolate  eclair  in  your  pocket.” — Oswes¬ 
try  Advertiser. 


Use  the  Rope 
that's  guaranteed 


Look  for  this  new 
Columbian  display 
in  your  dealer’s 
window. 


The  next  time  you  buy  a  length  of  rope  ask  for 
Columbian — the  guaranteed  rope  that  you  can 
instantly  identify  by  the  red  and  blue  stripes  on 
the  outside  of  all  sizes  from  %  in.  diameter  and 
over,  and  the  red,  white  and  blue  Tape-Marker 
which  is  woven  into  one  of  the  strands  in  all 
sizes.  This  mark  is  the  manufacturer’s  pledge 
that  you  will  receive  satisfactory  service. 


We  can  guarantee  Columbian  Tape-Marked 
Pure  Manila  Rope  because  we  use  only  the  best 
quality  of  long  Manila  fibres,  because  all  yarn 
is  carefully  tested  for  weight,  twist  and  strength 
and  because  every  completed  rope  must  pass  a 
breaking  test  which  exceeds  the  exacting 
standards  set  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Take  no  chances.  Ask  for  Columbian  by  name. 
To  avoid  delay  when  you  actually  need  rope 
buy  your  supply  now.  .t_ 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburn  "The  Cordage  City”  New  York 
Branches:  New  York  Boston  Chicago  New  Orleans 

COLUMBIAN 

TAPE-MARKED  PURE  MANILA 

ROPE 


Columbian  Stan¬ 
dard  Binder 
Twine  is  strong, 
smooth,  even  and 
will  tie  the  full 
number  of  bun¬ 
dles.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  prepared 
and  treated 
against  damage 
by  insects. 

At  all  dealers 


CUARANTCCD  ROPE 

MADE  BY  COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO  .AUBURN,  N.Y. 

ASK  FOR  "COLUMBIAN"  TAPE-MARKED  ROPE 


CIDER  PRESSES  ! 


Van  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 
Pressure 

Yield  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 

Write  for  Catalog  ft  and  Prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
CO-OPERATION,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


With  the  Spring  work,  the  house-cleaning,  June 
brides  and  graduates,  and  just  one  mother  to  see  to  it 
all,  I  have  been  pretty  busy. 

HIS  cheerful  note  comes  to  us  from  a  farm  wo¬ 
man  of  a  type  pleasantly  known  to  us  all.  We 
congratulate  her  on  the  “June  brides”  and  “gradu¬ 
ates,”  and  the  spirit  with  which  she  accepts  the 
duties  —  and  privileges  —  of  the  family  mother. 
These  are  the  things  that  make  the  parental  home 
an  institution  hack  to  which  “sweet  memory”  takes 
us  as  the  years  lengthen.  When  we  think  it  over, 
what  a  marvel  was  Mother’s  skill  and  insight  and 
devotion  and  energy  in  looking  after  —  yes,  and 
“bossing” — this  multitude  of  jobs  which  the  days 
and  years  brought  before  her. 

HE  lost  debenture  issue  was  important  more  as 
a  symbol  of  good  faith  to  agriculture  than  for 
its  practical  benefits.  The  debentures  were  not  in¬ 
tended  to  help  agriculture  as  a  whole.  They  were 
proposed  to  help  the  producers  of  export  surplus 
crops,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  they  would 
do  so.  Six  years  ago  wheat  growers  were  promised 
relief  from  falling  prices  by  a  tariff  of  28  cents  a 
bushel  on  wheat.  It  failed.  The  tariff  was  raised 
to  42  cents  a  bushel,  and  it  again  failed.  It  was 
well  known  all  the  time  that  a  tariff  cannot  help 
the  producers  of  an  agricultural  surplus  while  the 
price  of  the  whole  crop  is  made  on  world  markets. 
The  fact  is  now  generally  admitted,  but  the  pre¬ 
tense  served  its  purpose  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
the  meantime,  the  farmer  had  to  sell  his  wheat  at 
world  prices,  but  when  lie  turned  to  spend  his  money 
lie  had  to  pay  world  prices  plus  the  tariff.  So  he 
asked  the  government  to  give  him  a  certificate  for 
21  cents  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  exported.  This 
certificate,  which  is  called  a  debenture,  he  wanted 
to  turn  over  to  pay  the  tariff  on  the  things  he 
bought  with  his  world  market  dollar.  It  seemed  a 
practical  way  to  give  the  wheat  grower  a  fair  share 
of  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  in  the  only  way  the  tariff 
could  help  him.  In  liis  public  statement  President 
Hoover  said  the  benefits  would  go  to  the  grain  deal¬ 
ers.  In  another  line  he  said  the  high  prices  would 
increase  production  of  wheat  and  ruin  farmers. 
Both  arguments  could  not  he  true.  It  was  not  the 
amount  of  revenue  involved  that  disturbed  the  op¬ 
position.  They  know  only  too  well  that  a  protective 
tariff  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  everyone.  It  is  a 
special  privilege  to  a  few.  What  these  few  gain 
others  must  lose.  If  they  once  let  down  the  bars 
to  the  rich  tariff  pastures  for  the  farmer  their 
days  of  big  harvests  would  he  numbered.  Hence 
the  debenture  plan  must  he  killed  at  any  cost.  It 
was,  hut  something  was  gained  by  the  fight.  It  was 
made  plain  that  the  campaign  pledges  of  equality  of 
agriculture  with  industry  did  not  yet  include  equal 
benefits  in  tariff  privileges. 

* 

ARMERS  in  Northeast  Missouri  credit  three- 
fourths  of  their  annual  income  from  sheep  to 
Their  lambs.  In  22  counties  in  that  area  405,000 
shpep  are  kept,  and  the  flock  owners  there  receive 
about  $3  a  fleece  for  their  wool,  or  35c  to  40c  a 
pound.  To  the  mutton  side  of  sheep-raising  they 
are  giving  special  attention.  Well-bred  lambs, 
docked,  fattened  and  graded,  are  highly  profitable 
to  most  producers  in  Northeast  Missouri.  A  grain 
mixture  on  which  they  start  their  sucking  lambs 
consists  of  two  parts  cracked  corn  and  one  part 
bran.  When  the  lambs  are  two  months  old  the  bran 
gradually  is  reduced  until  it  is  eliminated  from  the 
troughs.  Six  parts  shelled  corn  and  one  part  pea- 
size  linseed-oilmeal  are  then  fed  until  the  lambs  are 
marketed.  They  are  fed  in  creeps,  in  sheds  in  which 
The  sun  shines.  The  creeps  are  ready  for  use  when 


the  first  lambs  are  two  weeks  old.  The  feed  troughs 
are  kept  clean.  From  the  first  day  on  which  they 
will  eat  some  grain  until  they  are  marketed,  the 
lambs  get  all  the  feed  that  they  will  eat.  Even  when 
their  dams  are  on  grass  the  lambs’  grain  feeding 
goes  right  on.  Lambs  grown  under  this  system  weigh 
5  to  10  lbs.  more  per  head  and  go  to  market  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  general  run  of  Missouri 
Spring  lambs.  In  addition  to  which,  they  shrink 
less  in  shipping,  dress  out  higher  percentages,  in¬ 
clude  fewer  culls  and  command  much  higher  prices. 
From  the  time  they  will  begin  eating  grain  until 
they  are  fat  and  ready  for  market,  lambs  make  more 
profitable  gains  and  use  their  feed  more  economic¬ 
ally  than  at  any  other  period  in  their  lives.  This  is 
the  basic  principle  on  which  Northeast  Missouri  flock 
owners  conduct  their  lamb  feeding.  Profitable  fat 
lambs  are  produced  under  this  system  in  the  East. 

* 

HIDE  a  great  deal  could  happen  to  the  fruit 
crop  this  Summer,  it  is  possible  to  size  it  up 
in  a  general  way  as  probably  much  lighter  than  that 
of  last  season,  which  was  a  pretty  good  fruit  year. 
The  Federal  report  suggests  an  apple  crop  probably 
10  per  cent  lighter.  Only  a  few  States  report  the 
condition  of  the  crop  as  first  rate,  but  probably  some 
of  the  low  condition  figures  are  owing  partly  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season.  It  appears  that  the  States 
which  had  the  best  crops  last  year,  including  Wash¬ 
ington  and  West  Virginia,  will  have  only  limited 
production  this  season,  but  Western  New  York, 
Michigan,  the  Ozarks  and  some  States  of  the  Middle 
West  will  have  more  apples  this  season,  also  some 
of  the  New  England  States.  Under  these  conditions 
apples  might  be  expected  to  sell  higher  than  in  1928. 
The  early  June  fruit  of  the  better  varieties  has  been 
selling  around  $2  per  bushel  in  the  city  markets. 
The  short  crop  of  Southern  peaches  will  favor  the 
sale  of  early  apples  and  pears.  The  pear  crop  is  only 
fair  in  most  sections  and  light  in  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  States,  California  and  New  York.  The 
general  peach  outlook  is  only  fair,  probably  better 
in  the  North  than  in  the  South,  but  with  a  total 
estimate  nearly  20,000,000  bushels  under  the  tremen¬ 
dous  output  of  1928.  Early  sales  have  been  at  fairly 
high  prices,  from  $3  per  crate  upward.  The  poor 
prospects  for  citrus  fruit  have  some  bearing  on  the 
market  outlook  for  Northern  fruit.  Last  year  was 
a  heavy  producing  season  for  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit.  This  year  the  prospects  are  uncertain.  Not 
only  is  the  crop  lighter,  but  no  one  can  estimate  the 
effect  of  the  campaign  against  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly. 

* 

A  MARL  deposit  was  found  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
small  lake  on  a  run-down  farm  in  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.  For  many  years  preceding  this  valuable  dis¬ 
covery,  the  farm  had  not  produced  a  satisfactory 
crop  of  clover  or  other  legume.  Applications  of  the 
marl,  however,  have  been  made  to  many  of  the 
fields,  and  the  farm  now  grows  large  and  excellent 
Alfalfa  and  Red  clover  hay  crops.  Also,  its  pastures 
are  rich  in  White  clover,  which  increases  the  per¬ 
centage  of  Blue  grass  in  the  turf,  and  their  carrying 
capacity  is  100  to  300  per  cent  greater  than  it  has 
been  in  a  generation.  Five  to  six  tons  of  marl  and 
500  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  have  made  the 
old,  hilly  pastui'es  on  this  farm  profitable  as  graz¬ 
ing  grounds  for  beef  and  dairy  cattle.  The  marl 
contains  over  90  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime.  Marl 
deposits  are  widely  distributed.  Their  value  as 
sources  of  lime  for  local  use  is  not  generally  appre¬ 
ciated.  It  is  expensive  to  get  marl  out  of  lakes  and 
marshes.  Many  deposits,  however,  can  be  got  at 
and  applied  at  $1  a  ton  or  less.  Marls  vary  in  their 
calcium  (lime)  content  from  10  to  90  per  cent.  On 
a  stock  farm  in  Henry  Co.,  Ky.,  the  owners  are  ap¬ 
plying  marl  analyzing  about  50  per  cent  carbonate 
of  lime  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  a  ton.  They  discovered 
it  five  years  ago  on  an  impoverished,  gullied  farm 
which  hadn’t  been  paying  its  taxes.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
ducing  fine  Alfalfa,  Red  clover.  Sweet  clover  and 
other  crops,  besides  Blue  grass  pasture  of  good 
quality. 

* 

THE  crop  situation  seems  to  be  shaping  up  into 
favorable  conditions  for  grains,  vegetables  and 
berries,  but  a  somewhat  uneven  situation  as  to  fruit 
prospects.  The  trouble  with  the  grain  market  has 
been  largely  the  result  of  favorable  crop  news  here 
and  in  other  countries.  In  Europe  there  was  some 
winter-killing,  but  there  was  a  large  stock  of  most 
kinds  of  grain  held  over.  In  this  country  the  crop 
prospects  and  the  large  supply  held  over  both  worked 
against  grain  values.  Most  of  the  vegetable  crops 
show  larger  acreage  and  even  larger  yield  per  acre, 
compared  with  last  year.  Potatoes  are  the  iiupor- 
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tant  exception.  Not  only  was  potato  acreage  reduced, 
but  the  yield  is  turning  out  lighter,  and,  production 
of  the  early  crop  being  cut  one-third,  the  price  out¬ 
look  is  much  improved,  compared  with  the  bad  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  a  year  ago.  Prices  of  some  lines 
of  potatoes  are  nearly  double  those  in  early  June. 
1928.  There  is  some  chance  that  favorable  market 
conditions  will  continue  when  the  potato  season 
reaches  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  other  mid¬ 
season  areas,  although  these  sections  have  not  re¬ 
duced  acreage  to  any  such  extent  as  happened  in  the 
South.  Potatoes  are  bringing  about  $3.50  per  barrel 
in  the  Eastern  Shore  section,  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  supply  at  present.  Producers  show  a  tendency  to 
hold  shipments  back  when  prices  fall  below  that 
level.  There  is  some  hope  that  by  careful  and  orderly 
handling  of  the  carlots  the  prices  may  be  kept  at 
fairly  satisfactory  levels,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
early  potatoes  moved  to  market  fast  enough  to  make 
100m  for  the  late  crop. 

5k 

WE  ARE  often  asked  regarding  the  outlook  for 
commercial  apple  culture  in  this  country.  The 
National  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  on  a  survey  of  the  industry : 

Although  further  increases  in  commercial  apple  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  expected  during  the  next  few  years,  the 
rate  of  increase  will  be  less  than  it  was  during  the  last 
10  years,  and  the  future  appears  somewhat  brighter  for 
the  real  commercial  grower  who  is  favorably  located  ind 
who  produces  apples  of  high  cjuality  at  low  cost.  Total 
apple  production  has  declined  slightly  since  1917  but 
commercial  apple  production  has  steadily  increased. 
Carlot  shipments  have  increased  at  an  average  of  4,600 
carloads  a  year  since  1918,  and  movements  by  motor 
truck  have  grown  considerably.*  Increased  production 
per  tree  has  largely  offset  a  decrease  of  nearly  40  per 
cent  in  number  of  trees  from  1910  to  1925.  Commercial 
production  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  high  level  for 
several  years,  but  recent  changes  and  present  tenden¬ 
cies  promise  a  better  approach  to  stability  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

STRAWBERRIES  in  June  from  Spring-set  plants. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  such  a  statement  would 
have  been  ended  with  an  exclamation  point.  Now 
it  is  both  possible  and  practical,  especially  with  the 
Mastodon  variety.  This  year  we  have  these  April-set 
plants  yielding  nearly  a  full  crop,  in  addition  to 
making  a  large  top  growth.  The  same  experiment 
lias  been  tried,  with  some  success,  with  other  strong 
varieties,  like  Premier,  but  no  result  equal  to  tin  m 
Mastodon  berries  has  been  noted.  For  the  quick 
returns,  the  plants  must  be  good,  and  they  need  two 
months  of  care,  with  ample  soluble  food  and  water. 
They  may  be  kept  for  the  later  crop  and  another 
year’s  fruiting  if  desired,  or  turned  under  in  late 
June  in  time  for  a  crop  of  string  beans,  thus  avoid 
ing  all  of  the  bother  of  “weeding  the  strawberries” 
during  August  and  September.  But  great  emphasis 
must  be  put  on  the  need  of  strong,  high-quality 
plants.  Some  that  were  noticeably  a  little  poorer 
when  setting  are  now  only  half  the  size  of  the 
others,  with  only  a  scant  set  of  berries. 

* 

HAT  article  on  “Water  Recreation,”  page  883, 
brings  out  several  points  that  seem  of  special 
value  to  country  boys  and  girls.  We  think  there  is 
nothing  better  than  swimming  and  boating  to  give 
a  young  person  calmness  and  initiative  in  emer¬ 
gencies,  and  swimming  should  come  first.  We  have 
always  believed  that  anyone  desirous  of  learning  to 
handle  a  canoe  should  learn  to  swim  first,  and 
many  a  young  life  would  be  saved  if  this  were  made 
an  invariable  rule.  Country  recreations  are  eagerly 
sought  by  city  people — why  not  enjoy  them  to  the 
full  on  the  farm?  There  should  be  facilities  lor 
such  amusements,  too.  One  of  these  is  an  outdo* o' 
fireplace,  safe  and  convenient  for  camp  cooking :  an¬ 
other  is  a  shack  or  cabin  where  the  young  people 
can  join  their  elders  in  forming  a  regular  camp. 
Perhaps  you  are  all  too  busy  to  take  a  Summer  va¬ 
cation,  but  why  not  enjoy  some  of  the  tourist  s 
pleasures  on  your  own  farm? 


Brevities 

Iowa  reports,  June  17  :  “Most  corn  up  and  cultivated 
once  or  twice,  averaging  four  inches  high.” 

Savannah,  Ga.,  is  a  large  export  point  for  rosuu 
12,387  barrels  being  shipped  from  there  June  17. 

The  Pennsylvania  honey  crop  for  1928  amounted  to 
1,968,400  pounds.  There  are  approximately  l^->-  " 
hives  in  the  State. 

China,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  other  islands  1 
the  Orient  import  upwards  of  15,000,000  pounds  ct  w 
ter,  1.700,000  pounds  coming  from  the  United  Staus. 

Hungary  is  troubled  with  a  wheat  surplus, 

1,000, CtOO  tons  in  excess  of  domestic  needs  remum. 
over  from  the  last.  erop.  Their  exports  are  ordmau  . 
only  half  that  amount. 

W.  J.  Grant,  one  of  the  foremost  beef  cattle 
in  Argentina,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Am 
can  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association  to  judge  , 
Aberdeen-Angus  breeding  classes  at  the  Internatioi 
Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  December. 
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Farm  Relief  Law  Signed 

AT  THE  beginning  President  Hoover  elected  to 
leave  the  framing  of  the  farm  relief  bill  to 
Congress.  Last  week  he  changed  that  policy.  He 
took  an  open  hand  in  the  shaping  of  the  legislation 
and  put  the  full  power  of  his  administration  behind 
it.  The  House  had  refused  to  vote  on  the  debenture 
plan  which  formed  a  part  of  the  Senate  bill.  After 
a  conference  of  leaders,  called  by  the  President,  the 
House  took  a  vote  and  rejected  the  debenture  plan, 
which  President  Hoover  opposed,  and  the  Senate 
then  voted  to  accept  the  House  bill.  President 
Hoover  promptly  signed  it.  It  is  now  a  Federal  law. 
It  creates  a  Federal  Farm  Board  of  nine  members, 
eight  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  a  salary 
of  $12,000  each.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  ex. 
officio  a  member  without  voting  power.  A  revolving 
fund  of  $500,000,000  is  provided  for  the  purposes  of 
the  board,  which  is  given  broad  discretionary 
powers  in  creating  stabilization  corporations  by  co¬ 
operative  organizations,  and  clearing  houses  in  which 
dealers  may  take  part.  The  discretionary  powers 
of  the  board  include  loans  out  of  the  revolving  fund 
to  help  finance  these  bodies.  The  President  an. 
nounced  that  the  appointments  to  the  board  would 
be  announced  within  two  or  three  weeks,  and  that 
he  would  ask  Congress  to  make  $151,500,000  of  the 
fund  available  for  immediate  use.  There  is  little 
detail  in  the  bill.  Some  general  purposes  are  stated, 
and  a  few  limitations  defined,  but  in  the  main  the 
board  is  left  free  to  tackle  the  job  in  its  own  way 
and  stop  short  or  go  as  far  as  it  likes. 

Friends  of  the  administration  and  others  with  a 
hopeful  prospect  of  being  drawn  into  the  system  hail 
the  new  law  as  the  greatest  concession  ever  granted 
an  industry.  They  express  entire  satisfaction  with 
it.  On  the  other  hand  Senators  like  Borah,  Johnson, 
Brookhart  and  others,  who  supported  Mr.  Hoover 
in  the  late  campaign,  believe  it  to  be  entirely  in¬ 
adequate  and  fail  to  enthuse  over  any  benefits  it  is 
likely  to  develop  for  agriculture.  It  is  not  an  un¬ 
fair  criticism  of  the  opposition  in  Congress,  however, 
to  say  that  they  had  time  and  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  bill  which  would  fully  cover  the  needs  of 
farm  legislation,  and  they  neglected  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind. 

The  law  is  certainly  an  entirely  new  departure  in 
the  relation  of  government  to  an  industry.  Hereto¬ 
fore  the  government  has  extended  helpful  and  fos¬ 
tering  care  to  railroads,  shipping  lines,  banking, 
mining  aDd  favored  business  enterprises,  but  all  of 
these  interests  have  been  left  free  to  conduct  their 
business  affairs  in  their  own  way  under  the  general 
system  created  by  the  law.  They  have  been  general 
in  their  scope  and  affected  every  unit  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  concerned. 

This  new  legislation  does  not  comprehend  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  whole.  It  has  been  designed  particu¬ 
larly  if  not  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  producers 
of  exportable  surplus  crops.  Even  if  it  succeeds 
with  the  export  crops,  it  promises  no  adequate  meas¬ 
ure  of  relief  to  farmers  producing  large  volumes  of 
foods  for  domestic  consumption,  including  dairy, 
poultry,  fruit  and  vegetable  products.  The  sectional 
nature  of  the  legislation  is  clearly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  movement  began  in  the  grain  States  of  the 
Central  West,  and  for  political  support  and  common 
interests,  allied  itself  with  the  cotton,  tobacco  and 
l>ig  cattle  producing  sections  with  similar  export 
surpluses.  The  opposition  to  the  original  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  was  sustained  because  of  its  sectional 
limitations,  and  its  failure  to  safeguard  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  individual  farmer,  but  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  gave  this  portion  of  agriculture, 
which  is  concerned  with  export  surpluses,  greater 
freedom  and  better  opportunity  for  independent  de¬ 
velopment  than  this  new  law  promises.  Both  meas¬ 
ures  neglected  to  comprehend  the  needs  of  agricul¬ 
ture  as  a  whole,  and  both  refused  to  include  any 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  individual  farm¬ 
er  for  whom  the  whole  scheme  is  in  theory  to  serve. 
The  new  scheme,  as  well  as  the  old  one,  left  the 
present  middleman  system  undisturbed  and  unregu¬ 
lated  in  control  of  the  farm  produce  markets,  with 
power  to  continue  to  take  70  cents  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  dollar.  The  half  billion  dollars  provided  to 
finance  the  system  seems  liberal  as  a  single  sum, 
>'Ut  it  is  only  10  per  cent  of  the  $5,000,000,000  that 
would  be  saved  annually  by  a  national  system  of 
marketing  on  a  plan  that  would  divide  the  consum¬ 
er  s  dollar  50-50  between  producer  and  distributor. 
I  nder  the  new  law  the  revolving  fund  may  be 
loaned  to  the  equalization  corporations  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  associations,  and  the  membership  contracts  held 
t.v  the  associations  will  largely  form  the  basis  for 
the  loans.  The  individual  farmer,  it  is  true,  will  not 
be  held  directly  accountable  to  the  government  for 
the  loan  to  the  corporations  or  associations,  but  the 
individual  farmer  will  be  held  strictly  to  the  pro¬ 


visions  of  the  contract  which  will  probably  run  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  no  matter  what  is  returned  him, 
he  is  required  to  continue  to  deliver  his  whole  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  association  until  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  This  provision  is,  of  course,  safe  enough 
where  the  producers  control  the  organization,  so 
that  they  can  protect  themselves,  but  it  is  a  real 
peril,  as  many  farmers  have  already  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience,  in  the  centralized  associations,  in  which 
the  members  do  not  have  power  to  control  the  poli¬ 
cies,  or  to  relieve  themselves  of  serious  burdens. 
Farmers,  however,  can  protect  themselves  by  de¬ 
manding  provisions  in  the  by-laws  and  in  the  con¬ 
tracts  which  will  safeguard  themselves  in  control 
of  the  associations  and  fortify  themselves  with  full 
information  as  to  the  business  and  its  finances,  pro¬ 
vided  they  refuse  to  sign  contracts  until  these  safe¬ 
guards  are  included  in  them. 

We  confess  to  some  disappointment  that  the  new 
law  does  not  give  us  a  comprehensive  system  for 
the  marketing  business  of  American  agriculture  as 
a  whole,  with  powers  within  itself  to  negotiate  sales 
and  prices  and  to  develop  a  great  independent  in¬ 
dustry.  At  the  same  time  this  concession,  even  with 
the  string  tied  to  it,  is  a  beginning.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  at  least  it  is  about  the  least  that  could  be  of¬ 
fered  ;  it  will  not  be  originally  under  farm  control. 
But  nothing  in  this  world  remains  fixed.  Nothing 
is  surer  than  change.  The  middlemen’s  interests 
will  strive  more  and  more  to  control  it  and  to  di¬ 
vert  its  benefits  to  their  own  profit.  As  the  safest 
asylum  the  professional  leaders  for  the  most  part 
will  ally  themselves  with  the  dominating  influence. 
It  is  possible  that,  even  in  this  situation,  agriculture 
may  have  doled  out  to  it  sparing  portions  of  the 
general  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand  if  farmers 
assume  their  just  rights  to  the  major  voice  in  the 
control  of  the  system,  there  are  great  possibilities  in 
it  for  the  future  of  agriculture.  Left  in  the  hands 
of  traders,  and  other  industries  and  professionals, 
the  benefits  will  go  to  them,  but  thirty  million  farm 
people  can,  if  they  will,  dominate  and  improve  and 
develop  this  new  system  until  it  actually  does  put 
agriculture  on  an  economic  equality  with  other  in¬ 
dustries.  The  realization  of  this  hope  is  our  am¬ 
bition  for  American  agriculture. 


Ohio  Milk  Matters 

Looks  out  here  as  though  Mr.  O.  L.  Prior’s  new 
organization  was  making  a  hit  with  dairymen.  Along 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  western  part  of  Ash¬ 
tabula  County  it  seems  that  the  milk  train  is  to  be 
discontinued  and  the  milk  now  shipped  to  Pittsburgh 
is  to  go  to  Cleveland.  This  would  leave  the  D.  C.  S.  Co. 
holding  the  empty  sack  in  that  territory.  A  patron  of 
the  Rieck  factory  at  Stanhope  reports  that  Mr.  Prior  is 
now  getting  two  truckloads  of  milk  there  daily,  and  had 
bought  an  interest  in  that  Rieck  plant;  also  that  Mr. 
Prior  had  just  purchased  $25,000  worth  of  new  trucks. 
This  is  increasing  the  50-50  plan  faster  than  heretofore 
in  this  territory. 

The  Tilling  Belle  Vernon  Co.  has  suddenly  stopped 
buying  milk  from  the  Ohio  Farmers’  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  leaves  about  one- third  of  the  association’s 
supply  on  its  hands  at  the  present  time,  about  52,000 
quarts  daily.  The  association  will  be  required  to  find  a 
new  liquid  customer  or  manufacture  the  milk  during  the 
flush  season.  It  will  not  be  long,  however,  before  the 
demand  for  more  milk  will  appear,  and  things  already 
point  to  higher  priced  milk  in  the  near  future. 

In  a  decision  just  reported  by  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  a  farmer  cannot  legally  withdraw  from  the  Ohio 
Co-operative  Association  until  the  contract  expires  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  association.  It  had  a  five-year 
contract.  Melissa  Knapp  and  others  withdrew  in  three 
years.  The  association,  however,  was  allowed  only  small 
damages.  L.  m.  allen. 

Ohio. 

New  York  State  Automobile  Insurance 

Law 

Chapter  695,  Laws  of  1929,  effective  September  1, 
1929,  provides  that  where  any  person  has  been  con¬ 
victed  of,  or  has  pleaded  guilty  to  reckless  driving  or 
speeding  (where  injury  to  person  or  property  results 
therefrom),  unlicensed  operating  or  driving,  driving 
while  intoxicated  or  going  away  without  stopping  after 
an  accident,  or  has  been  convicted  of  an  offense  in  any 
other  State,  which,  if  committed  in  this  State,  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  same  provisions  of  this  law,  such 
operator’s  or  owner’s  license  or  certificate  of  registra¬ 
tion  shall  be  suspended  and  remain  suspended  unless  he 
shall  file  a  bond  or  liability  policy  with  liability  limits 
of  $5, (XX) — $10,000  for  personal  injury  or  death,  and 
$1,000  for  property  damage,  to  secure  future  judgments 
rendered  in  actions  arising  out  of  the  negligent  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  motor  vehicle.  In  lieu  of  a  bond  or  policy, 
such  person  may  deposit  cash  or  suitable  securities. 

Similar  provisions  apply  to  any  person  against  whom 
a  judgment  for  damages  has  been  rendered  in  any  action 
arising  out  of  the  negligent  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle, 
where  such  judgment  remains  unsatisfied  for  15  days 
from  the  date  when  such  judgment  has  become  final. 
In  such  case  the  license  will  remain  suspended  until  the 
judgment  is  satisfied,  except  by  a  discharge  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  for  injury  to  one  person, 
$10,000  for  injuries  to  two  or  more  persons  in  one  acci¬ 
dent,  and  $1,000  for  damage  to  property. 

A  non-resident  is  subject  to  the  same  provisions,  and 
for  failure  to  comply  therewith  shall  have  suspended  his 
privilege  of  driving  within  the  State. 

From  Yosemite  Valley  Park 

This  valley,  like  all  Government  reserves,  is  under  its 
■control.  As  you  enter  you  are  asked  if  you  have  any 
dog,  cat  or  firearms.  Tobacco  is  under  the  ban.  This 
is  a  fire  preventive.  An  entrance  fee  of  $2  is  required 


to  pay  upkeep  expense.  The  result  is  that  many  roads 
are  added  to  the  former  two  dirt  roads.  All  is  now  of 
best  concrete  make,  fine  stone  bridges  and  smaller 
bridges  for  footpaths  and  horseback  travel.  There  are 
big  open  busses  for  going  to  nearby  points  and  observa¬ 
tion.  Improvements  are  on  all  sides.  The  prohibition 
at  entrance  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  wild  animals 
and  birds,  which  are  quite  tame  with  the  public. 

Deer  are  most  in  number,  then  bears  and  birds  comp 
in  for  attention.  The  deer  are  daily  seen  in  any  place 
and  some  will  eat  from  your  hands.  The  more  ponderous 
bears  used  to  be  fed  in  a  dump  of  garbage  out  in  the 
woods,  where  people  could  go  and  see  them  eat  from  a 
distance.  They  now  have  to  go  to  the  garbage  cans 
where  they  are  through  the  park  and  eat  from  the  cans 
that  are  now  set  in  a  strong  enclosure.  They  get  on  the 
edge  of  the  inclosure  and  reach  with  their  heads  down 
in  the  cans.  One  bear  near  the  way  was  being  noticed 
by  the  tourists  that  lined  up  on  the  side  of  the  way,  by 
throwing  food  near.  One  man  thought  to  increase  the 
interest  by  teasing  the  brute,  and  raising  his  hand,  when 
the  bear  grabbed  his  arm  with  one  paw,  only  catch¬ 
ing  the  sleeve.  The  man  made  haste  to  retire  and  had 
only  three  scratches  on  his  arm.  He  said  he  would 
remember  that  a  long  time.  A  family  of  three  young 
bears  about  the  size  of  shepherd  pups  were  very  playful 
in  the  near  woods.  Under  present  ways  for  self-feeding 
they  even  try  tents  and  cars  for  foods,  and  birds  eat 
crumbs  that  fail  from  the  master’s  table  and  sing 
cheerily,  but  no  fight  in  them.  The  bears  and  deer  may 
become  a  nuisance  if  some  restrictions  are  not  put  on 
them.  The  rules  are  well  observed  by  the  public,  even 
to  not  using  tobacco.  a.  h.  gries^v. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[Wo  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long  ] 

Over  500  cows  will  bo  sold  between  August  1  and  Sep¬ 
tember  20  within  25  miles  of  me,  including  my  own. 
After  being  in  the  milk-producing  business  31  years  I 
have  been  driven  out  because  of  low  prices,  daylight 
saving,  and  grasping  and  over-reaching  tactics  of  most 
of  the  milk  dealers,  including  the  milk  producers’  asso¬ 
ciations  and  dairy  commissions,  which  want  to  hold 
their  jobs.  Hence  their  use  of  mud-throwing  tactics  to 
keep  sympathy  their  way.  it.  h.  b. 

Connecticut. 

There  are,  as  I  see  it,  four  things  that  will  help  the 
farmer.  The  first  is  the  transfer  of  some  of  the  burden 
of  rural  taxation  to  the  larger  communities,  as  is  being 
done  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  possibly  else¬ 
where.  The  basis  of  this  transfer  is  perfectly  sound 
economically  and  will  result  in  a  good  deal  of  relief  to 
the  farmer,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  with  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  can  deal,  and  I  will  do  no  more  than 
mention  it  here. 

The  second  matter,  with  which  Congress  is  vitally 
concerned,  is  that  of  bringing  into  cultivation  large 
areas  of  irrigated  land  through  such  schemes  as  the 
Boulder  Dam  project.  Certainly  no  better  or  more 
economical  way  of  helping  the  farmer  can  be  found  than 
to  cut  out  the  many  millions  of  dollars  now  being  used 
for  increasing  production  in  agricultural  products.  I  am 
convinced  that  90  per  cent — possibly  99  per  cent — of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  are  opposed  to  further  irrigation 
development  until  the  demand  for  agricultural  products 
has  more  nearly  caught  up  with  the  supply. 

The  third  matter  is  the  tariff.  This  Congress  is 
attempting,  rather  unsatisfactorily,  to  remedy.  As  a 
fruit-grower,  my  idea  is  that  we  need  a  tariff  on  com¬ 
peting  bananas  before  all  else.  Other  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing  need  other  protection  quite  as  much  as  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry.  The  subject  is  too  complicated  for 
a  letter,  but  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  tariff  on  bananas  would  be  expected  to  increase 
the  demand  for  apples  and  other  home-grown  fruit,  and 
would  therefore  be  a  far  sounder  method  of  approaching 
farm  relief  than  any  direct  attempt  at  increasing  the 
price. 

Fourthly,  the  farmer’s  chief  aim  in  the  tariff,  I  take 
it,  is  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  other  industrial 
workers.  We  all  know  that  in  past  years  agricultural 
machinery  was  sold  to  foreigners  at  lower  prices  than 
to  our  own  purchasers.  This  was  the  case  with  a  great 
deal  of  machinery,  and  “wholesale  export  prices”  were 
commonly  materially  below  wholesale  domestic  prices. 
This  custom  has  been  defended  upon  the  economic 
ground  that  it  benefited  the  employees  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  but  it  did  this  at  the  expense  of  the  general  mass 
of  industrial  workers,  and  in  many  instances  of  the 
farmer  more  particularly.  It  is  this  discrimination  that 
the  farmer  has  most  bitterly  resented. 

During  recent  years  scarcity  of  farm  help  and  wages 
that  the  farmer  could  not  afford  to  pay  have  made 
increase  of  farm  machinery  a  necessity,  and  the  price 
of  farm  machinery  has  in  many  instances  doubled.  The 
stock  values  of  at  least  some  of  the  manufacturers  have 
increased  several  times  their  former  value.  We  owe  much 
to  the  manufacturers  for  the  development  of  the  right 
kind  of  machinery,  but  do  we  give  them  the  exclusive 
right  to  American  prosperity  in  which  the  farmer  has 
no  share? 

It  gives  the  avei-age  farmer  a  distinct  feeling  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  results  accomplished  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  when  he  feels  that  the  banana  tariff  has  apparently 
rot  been  considered  seriously  because  its  logical  oppo¬ 
nents  were  not  fellow  industrialists  with  the  farmer, 
but  one  or  two  very  wealthy  corporations.  The  same 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  is  caused  by  the  enormous 
profits  of  some  of  the  agricultural  implement  manufac- 
l  urers  and  mail-order  houses. 

Farmers  as  a  class  demand  no  favors.  They  do  de¬ 
mand  equal  treatment  with  other  citizens.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  farming  is  today  a  home  industry,  such  as 
manufacturing  was  200  years  ago.  It  has  most  of  the 
disadvantages  of  home  industries.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  one  is  its  lack  of  cohesion,  its  lack  of  political 
co-operation,  and  its  consequent  inability  to  get  the 
hearing,  the  attention,  and  the  results  which  its  economic 
and  its  political  importance  justify.  The  farmer  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  seeing  other  industries  far  more  prosperous 
than  his  own.  He  has  no  quarrel  with  the  result,  where 
it  is  rightly  attained.  His  quarrel  is  with  other  irtter- 
ests,  who  for  political  or  other  reasons  take  some  of  his 
own  funds  to  build  Boulder  Dams,  and  thus  reduce  the 
price  of  his  own  products — who  build  up,  out  of  profits 
supplied  by  him,  such  organizations  as  the  agricultural 
implement  and  mail-order  houses,  without  giving  him 
the  reduction  in  prices  to  which  he  would  seem  to  be 
equitably  entitled  and  which  every  well-organized  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade  in  the  country  would  obtain. 

Connecticut.  ellicott  d.  curtis. 
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Drawn  by  Helen  Barrett  (13),  Hew  York 


“Cloud  Promised  Rain,  the  Sun  His  Rays — 
A  Rainbow  June  for  Thirty  Days.” 


Drawn  by  Helen  Messemer,  New  York 


MEMORY  VERSE 


dor  if  you  can  tell  me  my  name  ! — Adapt¬ 
ed  from  Columbian  Encyclopedia. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  enigma 
was  “Flanders  Field,”  and  to  the  riddle 
was  “nothing.” 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  you  hut  not.  in  me, 

My  second  is  in  February  but  not  in 
March, 

My  third  is  in  girl  hut  not  in  boy, 

My  fourth  is  in  poor  hut  not  in  rich, 


My  fif tli  is  in  Fall  but  not  in  Spring, 

My  sixth  is  in  go  but  not  in  stay, 

My  seventh  is  in  everything  but  not  in 
anything, 

My  whole  is  something  •we  read  each 
month. 

—By  Dorothy  Miller  (12),  Maine. 


Which  One  of  Our  Contributors? 

1.  Has  a  book  for  her  first  name,  and 
the  author  of  it  for  her  last  name? 

2.  Will  always  be  short,  no  matter 
how  tall? 

3.  Has  a  jewel  for  her  first  name? 

4.  Has  a  name  which  has  pricked  us? 
— Sent  by  Esther  Wright,  District  of 
Columbia. 


Drawn  by  Audra  Carter  (17), 
West  \'irginia 


It’s  four  o’clock  and  a  nice  afternoon. 
I’ve  been  weeding  in  the  strawberry  bed 
since  dinner  and  now  as  soon  as  the  hens 
are  fed  I’m  going  thinning  turnips  down 
by  the  river  until  it’s  time  to  milk.  On 
the  Flat  at  5  P.  M.  We  call  it  the  flat 
because  it  is  the  largest  piece  of  level 
ground  on  the  place.  I  am  no  judge  of 
area,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  it  isn’t  very 
large  over.  The  river  winds  about  the 


Dandelion 

There’s  a  dandy  little  fellow, 

Who  dresses  all  in  yellow, 

In  yellow  with  an  overcoat  of  green ; 
With  his  hair  all  crisp  and  curly, 

In  the  Springtime  bright  and  early 
A-tripping  o’er  the  meadow  he  is  seen. 
Through  all  the  bright  June  weather, 

Like  a  jolly  little  tramp. 

He  wanders  o’er  the  hillside,  down  the 
road ; 

Around  his  yellow  feather, 

The  gypsy  fireflies  camp ; 
liis  companions  are  the  woodlark  and  the 
toad. 

But  at  last  this  little  fellow 
Doffs  his  dainty  coat  of  yellow, 

And  very  feebly  totters  o’er  the  green; 
For  he  very  old  is  growing, 

And  with  hair  all  white  and  flowing, 
A-nodding  in  the  sunlight  he  is  seen. 

Oh,  poor  dandy,  once  so  spandy, 

Golden  dancer  on  the  lea  ! 

Older  growing,  white  hair  flowing, 

Poor  little  baldhead  dandy  now  is  he! 

— By  Nellie  M.  Garabrant. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (15),  West 
Virginia. 


Drawn  by  lienee  Doree,  Vermont 


The  answer  to  last  month's  “What  Am 
1?”  was  dandelion.”  This  was  easy. 
Truly  the  motto  of  dandelion  is  “never 
say  die.”  From  the  moment  he  sets  his 
"lion’s  tooth”  in  our  lawn  he  is  a  fighter, 
and  only  thorough  methods  can  possibly 
win  out  against  him.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  you  will  recognize  the  plant  de¬ 
scribed  this  month  as  one  of  our  most 
common  and  most  useful  friends? 

1  am  a  perennial  plant  but  am  gen¬ 
erally  treated  by  farmers  as  if  I  were 
biennial.  My  flowers  are  globular  and 
very  compact,  about  on  inch  in  diameter, 
purple,  more  rarely  flesh  colored  or  white. 
My  stalks  are  herbaceous,  not  twining. 
My  leafllets  have  very  often  a  whitish 
horseshoe  mark  in  the  center.  I  was 
formerly  reputed  very  noisome  to  witches. 
Knights  and  peasants  wore  my  leaf  as  a 
charm  against  their  arts.  Today  you 
look  for  my  leaves  in  the  grass,  and 
think  it  good  luck  to  find  them.  It  is 
supposed  that  I  found  my  way  into  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  Netherlands,  about  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  it  was  not 
until  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  that  I 
was  introduced  into  Scotland  where  I  am 
universally  prevalent.  The  flowers  of 
all  my  kind  are  the  delight  of  the  bees 
and  provide  honey  of  the  finest  kind.  My 
leaves  gather  food — carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia — from  the  atmosphere,  which  I 
store  up  in  my  roots,  and  these  decom¬ 
posing  afford  food  for  other  plants  which 
are  more  dependent  on  a  supply  within 
the  soil.  I  really  am  a  lucky  plant  after 
all,  for  where  I  come  I  add  richness  to 
the  soil.  I  vary  in  height  from  a  small 
bush  to  3  ft.  Familiar  as  I  am,  I  won- 
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EACH  OTHER. 


Draicn  by  1  Yyrnan  Goodell  (12),  New  H  a  in  pah  ire 


One  of  Our  Regular  Correspondents 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  picture  was 
taken  in  front  of  my  new  home.  It  is  an 
English  house  with  English  stucco  finish. 
1  would  like  hearing  from  some  of  you 
boy  and  girls  who  are  O.  I’,  artists.  — 
Thelma  Miller  (17),  Pennsylvania. 


In  the  Pony  Cart 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  my  first 
trial  at  writing  to  O.  P.  This  is  my 
pony  and  myself  on  the  way  to  Winches¬ 
ter,  Ya.  His  name  is  Tony.  I  have 
stopped  to  eat  my  lunch,  and  am  drink¬ 
ing  a  cup  of  cocoa.  I  live  close  to  Win¬ 
chester;  how  many  of  you  have  heard  of 
it? — Virginia  Dove  (12),  Virginia. 


A  New  York  State  Schoolgirl 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  myself  taken  in  our  front  yard.  I  watch 
Our  Page  very  carefully.  I  go  15  miles 
to  school  every  day. — Ruth  Wood  (12), 
New  York. 


Two  Sets  of  Twins 

Dear  Readers  of  O.  P. :  I  am  sending 
a  photo  of  me,  my  sister  and  brothers.  I 
am  on  the  left.  We  are  two  sets  of 
twins.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
some  boys  and  girls  of  my  age. — Alice 
Guthrie  (12),  Vermont. 


June  29,  1929 

foot  of  the  piece,  and  there  are  woods  and 
underbrush  on  the  other  side  so  that  it 
is  an  ideal  place  to  watch  birds. 

I  found  a  dead  scarlet  tanager  on  the 
way  down.  Poor  thing!  I  have  always 
loved  them  and  we  don't  see  very  many 
This  wa s  a  young  one,  for  its  plumage 
was  not  as  deeply  colored  as  those  we 
usually  see. 

A  pair  of  Maryland  yellow-throats  are 
chirping  noisily  in  the  willows,  and  fur¬ 
ther  on  in  the  bushes  a  Bob  White  is 
whistling.  Mr.  Starling  is  coming  home 
from  work.  He  is  very  noisy  tonight 
His  wife  and  family  are  occupying  ~the 
hole  where  the  bluebirds  have  built  for 
years.  If  I  were  not  quite  so  lazy  I 
would  bring  down  a  ladder  and  there 
would  be  murder  done. 

Hepzibah’s  grand-daughter  just  flew  up 
the  river,  and  then  circled  around  and 
back.  I  think  she  intended  to  look  for 
supper  in  the  pond  hole  but  I  scared  her. 
Excuse  me,  Hepsy  the  third.  A  night 
hawk  is  coming  out  to  look  for  his  supper 
too.  I’d  better  get  busy,  or  my  supper 
will  be  minus. 

When  the  boys  work  with  me  weeding 
I  allow  them  a  five-minute  rest  period  for 
every  row  they  finish.  Quite  often  they 
bring  along  a  fish  pole  and  go  fishing  in 
that  time,  and  that  was  how  we  happened 
to  see  the  “red-fins.” 

We’ve  always  called  the  heaps  of  peb¬ 
bles  in  the  brook  “fishes’  nests.”  but  we 
didn’t  know  whether  they  really  were  or 
not.  But  last  year  the  boys  found  a 
school  of  tiny  fish  rolling  up  the  stones 
for  one  of  these  heaps.  These  little  fish 
were  only  four  or  five  inches  long,  but 
how  brilliant  they  were  !  Golden  brown 
backs,  silvery  sides  with  a  bright  silver 
line,  orange  yellow  bellies  and  three  sets 
of  fins  each  one  tipped  with  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet.  It  was  fascinating  to 
watch  them  at  work.  Sometimes  two  and 
three  would  push  together  an  unusually 
hard  stone.  And  when  the  yqung  dace 
became  too  inquisitive  they  would  dart 
at  them  furiously.  Three  days  later  they 
had  all  disappeared,  and  only  the  nest 
remained  to  tell  of  their  having  been 
there. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  they  were? 
Where  they  went?  Their  correct  name? 
I  looked  in  all  the  books  on  native  fishes 
in  the  library,  but  could  not  find  them. 
— Fx-om  Berta  Griffiths,  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Rena  F.  Cook  (12), 
Pennsylvania 

The  doctor  had  just  been  visiting  an 
Irish  patient  and  as  the  man’s  wife  was 
showing  him  out  he  said  to  her,  “Yout 
husband's  not  so  well  today,  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
loney.  Is  he  sticking  to  the  simple  diet 
I  prescribed?” 

“He  is  not,  sorr,”  came  the  reply.  “He 
says  he’ll  not  be  after  starvin’  himself  to 
death  just  for  the  sake  of  livin’  a  few 
years  longer.” — Sent  by  Ethel  Clark  (15), 
New  York. 


Designs  for  0.  P.  C. 

“Would  not  a  felt  square  or  triangle 
which  could  be  attached  to  the  sleeve  or 
cap  be  good  for  the  monogram  ?  It  would 
be  practical  and  easy  to  make,  easy  to  re¬ 
place  when  lost.”  —  David  Scott  (12), 
California. 

“I  think  the  idea  of  O.P.C.  emblems 
simply  grand.  I  suggest  nearly  the  same 
colors  as  Carl  Ratsch — dark  blue  em¬ 
broidered  in  red.”  —  Sadie  Allen,  New 
Jersey. 

“I  am  going  to  make  my  insignia  from 
felt  and  wear  it  on  my  sweater.  I  like 
Ruth  Eaton’s  O.P.C.”— Marie'  Roberts, 
New  York. 

“I  make  a  motion  that  Iva  Unger  de¬ 
cide  whether  we  should  wear  badges  or 
pins  for  our  O.P.C.  emblem.  Who'll  sec¬ 
ond  this  motion?” — David  Neenan  (10  0 
Pennsylvania. 

“I  think  it  would  be  a  splendid  sug¬ 
gestion  to  have  pins  made  by  some  manu¬ 
facturer.  I  think  they  are  lots  nicer  and 
more  practical  even  though  we  do  have 
to  stand  the  cost.” — Pearl  Lynn,  JNe'v 
York. 


The  Tax-gatherer 

“And  pray,  who  are  you?” 

Said  the  violet  blue  _  . 

To  the  bee,  with  surprise 
At  his  wonderful  size 
In  her  eyeglass  of  dew. 

“I,  madam,”  quote  he, 

“Am  a  publican  bee, 

Collecting  the  tax 
Of  honey  and  wax. 

Have  you  nothing  for  me?” 

—John  B.  Tabb. 
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Soliloquy. — Grump-rump-no,  the  “Advo- 
<ute”  isn’t  able  to  write  this  time,  so  I — 
the  secretary — will  have  to  speak.  The 
Advocate  was  so  surprised  at  our  diary 
column  this  month  that  “passed  out”  is 
a  tame  expression.  The  Advocate  is  able 
to  be  about,  thank  you,  and  only  wishes 
to  keep  this  idea  foremost.  Be  yourself 
—have  your  diary  as  your  confidential 
friend,  and  write  lots. — “Secretary.” 


May  24. — The  patter  of  rain  awakened 
me  this  morning.  Rain,  rain,  and  it's 
still  raining !  At  last  I  roused  enough 
ambition  to  sit  up  and  see  how  that  half 
of  the  lawn  looked  which  I  mowed  before 
going  to  bed.  Terrible !  The  shower 
made  the  grass  straighten  up  and  now 
fm  obliged  to  sharpen  the  knives  of  the 
mower  and  go  over  it  all  again.  O  well, 
it'll  look  better  afterward,  anyway.  I 
like  to  see  the  lawn  fresh  and  green  and 
soft  as  velvet.  My  intentions  are  to  set 
out  more  shrubbery  this  Fall.  The  folks 
have  gone  fishing  ! 

May  25. — Another  day  has  dawned, 
and  believe  me,  the  warm  sunshine  is 
very  welcome.  I  was  dressed  in  the  jerk 
of  a  lamb’s  tail  and  outdoors  in  time  to 
meet  old  Jim  as  he  came  out  of  the  dog 
house.  He  stretched  and  yawned,  fol¬ 
lowing  with  a  whine  for  good  morning. 
He  trotted  off  for  his  daily  exercise.  I 
suppose  he  was  dreaming  of  a  fat  chuck, 
lor  a  feast. 

The  mailman  left  me  three  letters. 
Bless  him,  if  he  only  knew  how  thankful 
1  am  to  see  him,  even  though  he  has 
grown  a  new-fangled  black  mustache ! 
That’s  something  I  hate,  let  me  tell  you  ! 
No  sir !  I’ll  never  have  one. — “A  Ram¬ 
bler.” 


May  20. — What  a  day;  so  warm  and 
bright.  And  poor  little  me  up  in  the  at¬ 
tic  all  afternoon.  Mopping  up  old  bits 
and  ends  of  almost  anything.  Pew ! 
What’s  that?  Just  an  old  barrel  of 
flax  put  away  there  some  100  years  ago 
to  be  spun  into  thread.  Don’t  worry — - 
Tin  not  spinning  it.  O,  such  horrible 
stuff — put  there  for  me  to  clean  out. 
Rats,  mice  and  what  next?  Hoo-oo-j— and 
that  old  tomcat  too  lazy  to  move,  sitting 
there  watching  me  put  those  rats  and 
mice  to  their  happy  land ! 

May  21. — There  it  goes  again,  raining. 
It's  enough  to  kill  a  duck.  Well,  there, 
1  hear  a  voice  calling  again.  There’s  the 
old  cellar  to  clean.  O,  such  a  dark 
place,  and  spooky.  Makes  me  think  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  After  that  job  was 
done,  I  ate  supper  and  went  to  find  a 
bed. 

May  22. — Rained  again.  Had  to  clean 
cupboards  and  dishes.  And  I  would  just 
as  soon  have  gone  out  and  cleaned  the 
horse  stable  as  that.  Such  a  noise — 
dishes,  pans,  kettles,  knives  and  forks. 

May  23.— Waited  half  of  the  day  for 
the  mail  to  come.  That  lazy  old  mail¬ 
man  never  thinks  about  The  R.  N.-Y. 
When  it  came  I  was  so  interested  in  it 
1  forgot  to  do  the  dinner  dishes.  O  well, 
you  know  what  came  next,  and  already 
past  2  :30. — From  Another  Pembroke. 


May  17. — Stayed  overnight  at  Aunt 
Mary’s  in  order  to  attend  prayer  meeting. 
I  was  determined  not  to  get  up  until 
eight  o’clock,  but  weakened  when  I 
smelled  the  pancakes  on  the  griddle,  or 
rather,  just  coming  off.  It  was  the  case 
of  a  conflict  betxveen  a  hunger  for  day 
dreams  and  a  hunger  for  something  more 
substantial.  Had  I  been  anywhere  else, 
I  should  have  been  temperate — as  it  was 
1  ate  somewhere  between  12  and  40,  and 
almost  had  a  stomach  ache. 

I  was  the  only  student  at  Latin  IV 
class,  much  to  my  disgust,  and  the  teach¬ 
er’s.  She  had  told  us  that  if  we  didn’t 
have  our  work  done  we  needn’t  come  to 
class.  Evidently  the  rest  of  the  class 
had  taken  a  vacation.  Teacher  went  to 
Ktudy  Hall  and  I  stayed  in  the  library 
for  some  time.  I  got  home  in  time  for 
dinner,  and  shortly  afterwards,  tried  to 
catch  up  a  week’s  washing.  I  don’t  mind 
washing  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  I 
can  do  it  out  of  doors.  It  is  just  glori¬ 
ous  today !  The  sun  looks  mischievous, 
and  a  wind  from  all  over  everywhere  is 
playing  a  lilting  melody  on  the  “Harp  o’ 
the  Hills,”  and  it  woos  my  heart  and  feet 
to  dancing,  and  to  climbing  a  tree,  but 
tor  the  sake  of  my  reputation  I  must  be 
decorous  and  prim.  The  grass  on  the 
awn>  ftPPMng  in  the  wind,  looks  like 
waves  of  green  fire  surging  and  breaking 
the  gray  pebbles  of  the  driveway, 
holds  from  here  to  the  river  vary  in 
i  •  i  es  »°^  Kjoen  and  brown,  but  a  haze 
ndes  the  distant  blue  mountain  heights. 

this'S  ',°y  ■*USt  t0  a^ve  on  a  day 

if  ^  remnant  of  my  cousin’s  spice 
'..r  t°r  supper.  Luckily  that  wasn’t  all 
—  Lootie.” 


p  fr^.a7  Outside  I  was  blowing  on  a 
oss  just  to  help  out  at  the  game  to- 


Our  Art — By  Jean  Doren  (15),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Renee  Doree,  Vermont 


Dear  Cooks :  I  am  sending  the  recipe 
we  use  for  strawberry  shortcake.  It  can 
be  made  and  baked  in  15  minutes.  Put 
two  cups  flour  in  a  bowl,  adding  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  and  one  heaping  tablespoon 
of  soft  lard  or  butter.  Measure  one  cup 
water  or  milk  into  the  bowl  and  stir 
slightly.  Take  exactly  two  level  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder  and  sprinkle  over 
the  mixture  stirring  it  in  as  the  dough 
is  fitted.  Pour  into  two  round  cake  tins. 
Bake  10  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Hull  one 
heaping  quart  of  strawberries,  chop  into 
them  one  cup  sugar.  Pour  them  between 
the  buttered  layers.  This  serves  six.  — 
Sent  by  Ella  Dinsmore  (15),  New  York. 


Where  Land  Meets  Lake  Line — By  Eeli 
Hirsimaki  (16),  Ohio 


In  Memory  of  Lindbergh's  Transatlantic 
Flight — By  Pearl  Lynn  (19),  Neiv  York. 


Water  Lilies — By  Virginia  Jackson  (9), 
New  York 


Shep  Likes  Berries! — By  John  Mucha 
(17),  New  York 


Who  Comes  There? — By  Alice  Chew 
(16),  New  Jersey 


& 

Cherry  Time — By  Louis  Wiederhold 
(18),  New  York 


Wise  Bird!- — By  Stanley  Sidorowicz 
(13),  New  York 


night.  Naturally  as  the  bell  rang  I  went 
on  slowly  (next  class  was  history),  and 
kept  blowing  with  extra  hard  blows  for 
Willsy’s  benefit.  Well,  the  grass  went  to 
class  with  me  just  like  the  proverbial 
lamb  followed  Mary  to  school.  I  blew 
on  it  once.  Nothing  happened.  I  blew 
on  it  twice,  and  something  did  happen. 
Namely,  Miss  Booth  looked  in  my  direc¬ 
tion,  and — busy  as  I  seemed — exclaimed, 
“Pembroke,  just  you  step  this  way !” 
Then  the  storm  broke.  In  the  corner  of 
the  room,  Ed  snickered,  on  the  other  side 
George  chuckled,  and  in  front  row  Orso 
laughed.  Then  they  all  roared,  while  I 
walked  out  in  humiliation.  But  did  I 
stay  outside  the  door  like  the  rest?  Was 
I  merely  scolded  and  sent  back  to  do  it 
all  over  again?  I  was  not! 

Straight  down  that  hall,  down  those 
stairs  that  women  led  me,  towards  the 
office.  Scared?  My  heart  fell  out  of  my 
mouth  and  vanished  in  thin  air.  My 
knees  knocked  outrageously.  My  head 
spun,  but  my  tongue  stuck  out.  I  plead¬ 
ed,  expostulated,  reasoned,  exclaimed, 
fought,  prayed,  entreated,  but  on  marched 
that  indomitable  piece  of  humanity.  On 
the  stairs  I  managed  to  cut  in  on  her 
march  again.  Then  Mr.  Holleran  came 
down  the  stairs.  He  sure  lived  up  to  his 
name !  When  it  was  over  she  led  the 
way  up.  I  stalked  ahead  unapproachable, 


and  thereby  nearly  got  expelled  again. 
Three  times  in  succession.  When  asked 
if  I  could  behave  I  merely  said  yes,  but 
O,  I  sputtered  inside.  What  use  to  say 
anything — to  reason,  to  plead  for  justice, 
fairness  to  me,  to  tell  her  I  knew  she 
would  take  no  one  else  down  but  me, 
for  that  offense?  O,  alliteration  is  use¬ 
less  !  When  I  got  back  to  the  room  I 
just  sat  down — no  one  could  imagine  a 
boy  crying.  I  felt  so  small,  so  insignifi¬ 
cant.  Inside  of  me  I  said  practically  all 
the  slang  I  could  think  of,  and  some 
words  like  “darn”  and  “cussed”  and 
everything.  To  comment — Iva  Unger — 
I’ve  worked  it  up  like  that  man  said.  It 
isn’t  gone  though.  I’m  still  sizzling.  Do 
you  really  know  me,  Cuppie?  And  Lootie, 
child,  don’t  be  so  lenient  to  me  ! — From 
“Pembroke  the  Terrible.” 


Poems 

Let  me  see,  I  guess  I’ll  write  a  poem. 

Now  how  must  1  begin? 

This  can  go  here — that  word  there — 

I  can’t  do  it.  What  a  sin  ! 

I’ve  tried,  my  friends, 

But  all  in  vain, 

To  write  a  poem — impossible! 

I’ll  just  sign  my  name. 

— Sadie  Allen  (15),  New  Jersey. 


EEtiOMU 


Drawn  by  Stephen  Chrappa  (16), 
New  Jersey 

Magic  Carpet 

Let  me  sit  in  the  shadow,  and  glean  from 
the  velvet  night 

Fragrance  and  beauty  of  apple-bloom, 
dewy  and  misty-white, 

Magical  mingling  of  lilac-breath  with  ed¬ 
dying  candle-light. 


Night  is  a  veil  of  mystery,  shrouding 
each  leafy  tree, 

And  the  moonlight  a  sheet  of  silver  where 
the  river  used  to  be  ; 

And  the  dim  dreams  of  the  long  ago, 
night  will  bring  back  to  me/ 


O  the  clean  magic  of  moonlight  hushed 
o’er  the  widening  meres ! 

O  the  wide  sweep  of  the  night  wind,  and 
the  drifting  dreams  of  the  years 
And  the  thronging  of  mystical  memories 
hallowed  by  rite  of  tears ! 

— By  Lois  Russell  (18),  New  York. 


Ulysses 

I  can  see  Ulysses, 

When  he  was  a  lad, 

Sailing  boats  upon  a  pond, 

Dreaming  that  he  had 
Steered  them  through  the  billows 
Of  the  tumbling  seas, 

AH  their  decks  heaped  high  with  gold, 
Of  Hesperides. 

I  can  hear  his  laughter, 

I  can  see  his  eyes 
Brighten,  as  his  tiny  boats 
Drift  beneath  the  skies, 

’Til  the  dusk  comes  stealing 
Through  the  trembling  trees, 

And  he  goes  to  bed  to  dream 
Of  the  singing  seas. 

— By  Dorothy  Harris  (15), 
Massachusetts. 


I’d  Like  to  Write  a  Lovely  Poem 

I’d  like  to  write  a  lovely  poem, 

About  the  sky  at  dawn  ; 

And  at  sunrise,  and  noon’s  clear  blue, 
And  when  the  sun  is  gone. 

I’d  like  to  write  a  lovely  poem, 

On  sunset,  end  of  day, 

The  sky  then  crimson,  orchid,  blue, 
Outlined  in  black,  softened  with  gray 

I’d  like  to  write  a  lovely  poem, 

About  the  sky  in  the  storm  ; 

Clouds  moving  swuftly,  black, 

To  drench  a  ray  of  hidden  sun, 

Peeping  from  a  silver  crack. 

I’d  like  to  write  a  lovely  poem, 

But  I  have  no  words  to  express 

The  beauty  of  God’s  creation — 

And  I  would  not  describe  it  with  less. 

— Esther  Wright  (15), 
District  of  Columbia. 


The  Wood  Boy’s  Song 

O,  it’s  the  wood  boy  that  I  am, 

A  happy  little  wood  boy. 

I  bring  in  all  the  wood  I  can, 

For  I’m  a  little  wood  boy 

O,  it’s  a  nice  job  that  I  have, 

Such  as  being  a  wood  boy ; 

Every  stick  I  bring  cries,  laughs — 

I  know,  for  I’rn  a  wood  boy. 

O,  the  sticks  are  always  just  right, 
Just  right  for  me,  a  wood  boy. 

I  bring  them  for  mother  ev’ry  night, 
For  I’m  a  little  wood  boy. 

—Grace  V.  Cullis  (18). 

Connecticut. 


Draicn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (15), 
New  York 


The  O.  P.  C.  discussion  has  run  its 
course,  and  the  gist  of  public  opinion  is 
represented  by  the  statements  posted  un¬ 
der  the  table  of  designs.  There  are  some 
who  favor  the  manufactured  pin  and 
those  who  lean  toward  the  individual  de¬ 
sign,  taking  the  letters  O.  P.  C.  for  their 
insignia,  rather  than  any  set  design. 

My  idea  is  that  if  these  letters  are  to 
serve  their  purpose  of  bringing  Our  Page 
Contributors  together  they  must  be  printed 
in  a  more  conspicuous  size  than  can  be 
employed  on  the  surface  of  a  manufac¬ 
tured  pin.  There  are  so  many  kinds  of 
pins  displayed  on  coats  that  we  should 
find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  keep  track  of 
all  of  them,  especially  in  a  crowd.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  those  who  would  enjoy  having  the 
pins  from  obtaining  them.  Let  these  vote 
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on  the  designs  displayed  and  state  how 
much  they  can  afford  for  a  pin,  and  we 
will  soon  have  this  problem  in  a  nutshell. 
We  must  have  such  information  by  our 
next  printing  in  order  to  get  them  made 
in  time  for  the  State  Fair.  Do  not  for¬ 
get  this. 

We  observe  that  our  friend  John  Mucha 
is  about  to  set  a  pace  for  Our  Page  by 
printing  a  paper  of  his  own.  John  writes 
that  his  magazine  is  to  be  monthly,  and 
will  be  named  “We”  because  it  is  to  be 
the  boys’  and  girls’  own  paper,  by  and 
for,  so  to  speak.  “Don’t  be  afraid  that 
I  can’t  issue  it  regularly,  for  if  I  can’t 
print  it  by  other  methods  I’ll  print  it  out 
by  hand,”  says  John.  “I  intend  to  print 
the  first  issue  by  hektograph ;  if  this  isn’t 
satisfactory  I’ll  have  it  printed  by  a  com¬ 
pany.  I  could  buy  a  printing  press,  per¬ 
haps,  if  I  knew  I’d  get  enough  subscribers 
to  pay  for  it  some  time.  It  doesn’t  pay  to 
buy  a  $60  press  for  five  or  ten  subscrib¬ 
ers.”  It  seems  to  us  that  Editor  Mucha 
has  a  real  flair  for  this  kind  of  work,  and 
it  shows  out  most  plainly  in  his  parting 
words:  “I  guess  I  will  think  out  the  edi¬ 
torials  while  milking — get  a  lot  of  fun 
out  of  it,  too.  It’s  thrilling  to  know  that 
you  are  the  editor  and  everything  depends 
on  you.  I’ll  give  the  best  I  can  to  make  it 
a  first-class  magazine  for  boys  and  girls.” 
Our  comment  is  that  when  shoulders  are 
eager  for  responsibility  it  comes  to  them, 
and  that  Our  Page  Contributors  come 
under  this  classification.  Also  that  farm 
life  holds  many  opportunities  yet  un¬ 
found.  We  hope  that  John  Mucha  will  be 
enabled  to  buy  a  printing  press,  and  all 
in  good  time  to  put  his  paper  on  a  paying 
basis. 

Let  us  have  material  for  Our  Page  by 
the  fifth  of  July,  which  is  intended  for 
that  month,  although  work  is  very  wel¬ 
come  at  any  time.  Picture  farm  life  at  its 
finest  and  best,  and  let  us  see  what  you 
see.  Address  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


T  oast 

Here’s  to  you,  O  Venerable,  Venerable 
Old  Man  ! 

To  you  belongs  the  wisdom,  carefully 
culled, 

From  the  contrasting  phases  of  Life’s 
bedlam. 

When  puzzled,  you  have  learned  to  step 
aside 

From  this  whirling,  curious  stream  we 
call  Life, 

And  make  conclusions,  from  observing  its 
course, 

Instead  of  foolishly,  youthfully  bucking 
its  current. 

You  are  blessed  with  the  power  to  under¬ 
stand 

Because  you  so  often  have  been  misunder¬ 
stood. 

You  are  tolerant  of  our  discontent,  our 
vanity ; 

For  you  know  they  are  the  impetus  of 
Life  itself. 

You  laugh  at  our  mistakes,  careless  or 
careful ; 

For  you  have  learned  they  are  Experi¬ 
ence’s  own  teachers. 

You  are  not  cynical  of  love,  for  you’ve 
learned 

It  is  the  very  creator  of  Unity  and  Under¬ 
standing. 

You  have  cast  hate  from  your  heart,  for 
you  know 

Its  consequences  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

You  understand  your  own  life’s  stream, 

And  for  you  that  is  enough,  for  do  you 
not  know 

That  all  streams  are  similar,  in  the  fact 

That  they  all  finally  lead  but  to  the  Sea. 

Accept  my  tribute,  you  wise,  tolerant  Old 
Man, 

Though  I,  mere  Youth,  am  at  that 
Stream’s  source. 

Y'ou  smile  kindly,  Old  Man,  yet  the  smile 
is  sad, 

For  you  very  well  know  that  I,  too,  must 
go  through 

Misunderstanding,  Intolerance,  Unkind¬ 
ness  and  Hate ; 

For  you  know  that  one  must  turn  the 
pages  of  Life’s  Book 

To  see  the  Present  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  eyes  of  the  Past. 

Yes!  Here’s  to  you,  O  Venerable,  Vener¬ 
able  Old  Man  ! 

Pennsylvania.  — James  Buscaglia. 


Georgia  Notes 

May  31. — While  I  write  this  a  Sum¬ 
mer  thunderstorm  is  approaching  from 
the  northeast.  The  gale  blows,  and  dark 
clouds  are  gathering.  The  growl  of  the 
thunder  is  ever  growing  louder,  and  the 
first  large  drops  of  rain  are  falling, 
gradually  increasing  in  number.  IIow 
eagerly  the  little  plants  are  drinking  up 
the  refreshing  showers  for  the  day  has 
been  very  hot ! 

Dewberries  !  Just  worlds  of  them.  On 
the  terraces,  around  the  edges  of  the 
fields  and  woods,  in  the  pasture  and  in 
every  nook  not  cultivated  these  large 
luscious  berries  may  be  found.  Yester¬ 
day  I  picked  some  to  can.  Dewberries 
will  last  about  another  week,  and  then 
the  early  blackberries  will  start  to  ripen¬ 
ing.  Though  the  cherries,  wild  plums  and 
currants  are  about  all  gone,  the  Wild 
Goose  plums  are  just  coloring. 

The  cotton  is  growing  very  fast  these 
long  hot  days,  for  cotton  thrives  on  sun¬ 
shine  and  dry  weather.  Today  I  found 
some  squares.  The  chopping  is  over  and 
the  plowing  in  progress  now.  My,  the  old 
mules  are  kept  busy  these  days ! 

Wheat  and  oats  are  ripe  and  being 
cut.  The  thrashing  will  have  to  wait  un¬ 


til  the  other  crops  are  “laid  by.”  The 
Dorothy  Perkins  roses  were  lovely  while 
they  lasted,  but  are  all  gone  now.  The 
monthly  roses,  Zinnias,  Dahlias,  Pe¬ 
tunias,  daisies,  etc.,  are  beautiful  but  the 
prettiest  thing  of  all  is  the  cape  jasmine. 
The  bush  is  literally  covered  with  these 
starry  fragrant  flowers. — Alice  Dorsey, 
Georgia. 


Willie’s  Graduation  Speech 

“Well,  good  evening,  dogs  an’  puppies!” 

Said  Young  Willie  Wire-Hair. 

“I  am  here  tonight  to  tell  you — 

(Aw,  quit  laughin’  over  there!) 

(“What  comes  next?  Oh,  I  remember, 
It’s  as  plain  as  plain  can  be  ! 

Say,  I  wish  you’d  turn  that  flashlight 
Out,  an’  keep  your  eyes  on  me ! ) 

“Yes,  we  always  worked  and  studied 
Hard,  throughout  the  long  school  year. 
(Ah,  be  quiet,  Freddie  Foxhound, 

Or  I’ll  come  an’  ‘chaw’  yer  ear ! ) 

“An’  our  class  jes’  hates  to  leave  you, 
Yes,  it  almos’  makes  us  cry. 

(Now,  if  you  don't  quit  that  foolin’, 

I’ll  come  down  an’  black  yer  eye!) 

“Well,  th’  Class  of  Twenty-Nine  is — 
(Aw,  you  pups  made  me  forget! 

Now,  be  quiet,  everybody. 

I'll  come  down  an’  bite  you  yet!) 

“Anyway,  I’m  gonna  stop,  now. 

(Cheer  an’  clap  for  all  I  care  !) 

No.  you  puppies  don’t  deserve  to 
Hear  Young  Willie  Wire-Hair !” 

— June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 


Floods  in  the  Catskills 

I  read  of  floods  and  the  havoc  they 
have  wrought,  but  little  do  I  comprehend 
the  full  meaning  until  the  flood  comes 
right  in  our  own  front  yard.  In  the  best 
melodramatic  style  that  I  can  muster  up 
I  will  tell  you  the  particulars : 

It  is  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  May. 
The  air  is  humid.  The  sky  is  overcast 
and  we  expect  rain.  Thunder !  Rain ! 
Lightning  !  My,  what  a  storm.  The  rain 
comes  down  in  sheets.  It  beats  against 
the  windows  and  with  it  comes  the  light¬ 
ning.  Crash !  Crash !  The  lightning 
strikes  all  around  us,  none  hit  the  house. 
The  rain  stops  in  a  few  minutes  and  we 
go  to  the  window  to  see  if  any  trees  or 
cattle  have  been  struck.  In  front  of  our 
house  is  a  small  creek  which  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  is  sometimes  totally  dry,  but  now  ! 

There  was  a  cloudburst  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  creek  is  rapidly  rising ! 
Already  it  is  high  above  its  normal 
course  and  is  running  into  the  calf  pas¬ 
ture.  Two  cows  are  huddled  in  the  corner. 
To  the  rescue ;  the  calf  and  cows  must  be 
let  out !  .  .  . 

The  fence  is  knocked  down  and  the 
cows  retreat  to  terra  firms.  The  calf  is 
not  so  experienced  and  he  tries  to  get  into 
the  flood,  but  we  lift  him  bodily  over  the 
fence  and  tie  him  to  a  tree  in  the  door- 
yard.  Just  in  time,  for  the  entire  pasture 
is  flooded — the  road  under  four  feet  of 
rushing  water — the  mail  box  is  just  one 
foot  above  the  tide.  As  everything  is  done 
that  I  can  do,  I  run  for  my  camera.  At 
different  points  I  take  three  pictures, 
which  I  hope  turn  out  well. 

May  30th.  Today  is  Memorial  Day.  It 
surely  will  keep  in  my  memory  the  first, 
and  I  hope  the  last,  flood  I  ever  witnessed. 
The  creek  is  down  in  its  normal  course 
today,  but  traces  of  the  stream  are  to  be 
seen  in  all  parts  in  the  shape  of  washed- 
out  bridges,  driftwood,  and  fences  full  of 
leaves  and  debris.  If  the  little  flood  is 
such  a  sensation,  what  must  the  river 
Mississippi  be? — Carl  Ratsch. 


Leaving  Home 

They  were  holding  their  last  council. 
They  had  chosen  a  nook  under  the  huge 
stack  of  hay  bordering  the  red  barn  which 
housed  the  cows,  horses  and  farm  sup¬ 
plies  as  their  rendezvous.  Jimmy  had  the 
floor,  so  to  speak,  and,  ignoring  the  curi¬ 
ous  glances  of  two  or  three  pigs’  squinting 
eyes,  he  told  the  two  confidentially : 

“When  we  get  to  the  city,  I’m  going  to 
get  me  a  job  in  the  police  station,  an’ 
when  I  grow  up  I’m  goin’  to  be  a  police¬ 
man,  an’  then  I  can  do  as  I  please,  and 
if  people  don’t  obey  me,  well  they’ll  re¬ 
gret  it,  ’cause  then  I’ll  put  them  in  the 
coop  an’  show  them  where  to  get  off  at, 
I  will.” 

“A  job  as  policeman  is  all  right,”  said 
Tommy,  taking  the  floor,  glaring  at  sev¬ 
eral  very  interested  goats,  “but  I’m  goin’ 
to  get  a  job  on  a  ship,  and  then  I  can 
travel  all  around  the  world.  Then  when 
I  grow  up  I’ll  be  captain  of  the  ship  and 
I’ll  be  able  to  make  the  men  do  what  I 
want  them  to  any  time,  and  if  I  ever 
took  a  notion  to,  I  could  even  turn  into 
a  pirate.” 

Billy,  with  contempt  in  his  eves  for 
the  other  two,  took  the  stand.  “Y’ou  two 
have  been  hollering  about  work  ever 
since  I  can  remember,  and  here  you  in¬ 
tend  to  get  jobs  that  will  make  you  flat- 
footea  with  the  walking,  and  your  face 


wrinkled  up  like  a  dried  prune  from  the 
worry  of  it  all.  None  of  that  for  me. 
I'm  goin’  to  get  a  job  that’s  nice  and 
easy.  I’m  goin’  to  get  a  job  on  a  news¬ 
paper  or  a  magazine  and  become  a  great 
editor  or  an  author.  My  uncle  took  up 
that  kind  of  work,  and  look  where  he  is 
now.  Pop  said  he  was  an  inmate  in  an 
insane  asylum.  Why,  if  he  got  that  far, 
I  can  do  the  same.” 

Jimmy  and  Tommy  were  impressed  and 
fell  to  contemplating  over  his  words. 
They  Avere  to  start  for  the  city  at  sunset. 
From  their  nook  they  could  see  the  inter¬ 
mingling  and  the  blending  of  the  red  and 
purple  and  blue  hues  as  they  played  on 
the  billowy  clouds  above  the  horizon 
which  \Arould  shelter  the  sun  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  overhanging  tufts  of  hay 
above  their  “den”  trembled  as  a  breeze 
drifted  from  the  direction  of  Billy’s  home. 
As  Billy  felt  the  fresh  whiffs  of  air  caress 
his  face,  he  became  conscious  of  a  tang 
that  had  permeated  it.  It  Avas  hauntingly 
familiar ;  it  Avas  a  Arery  tantalizing  tang. 
Billy’s  eyes  sparkled  and  his  lips  grew 
moist.  He  turned  to  the  other  tAvo. 

“I  forgot  something.  I  can't  go;  no, 
I  can't  go  Avith  you.  I  didn’t  knoAV  today 
was  Wednesday.” 

“But  AArliy  not?”  the  two  asked  in  a 
chorus. 

“Why  not?  Don’t  you  knoAV  that 
Wednesday  is  Mam’s  baking  day?  I 
guess  you  never  tasted  Mam’s  apple  pie !” 

— James  Buscaglia,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Mary  L.  Patterson, 
Nova  Beotia 


“Am  about  to  start  a  small  paper  or 
magazine  among  my  friends,  for  fun,  etc. 
I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  paper 
stunt.  I’ve  been  printing  up  to  date  by 
hand,  using  only  pen,  etc.,  a  small  maga¬ 
zine,  sometimes  weekly,  sometimes  month¬ 
ly,  no  stopping  for  more  than  five  years. 
Boy,  that’s  a  bunch  of  stuff  I  have  done 
Avhen  I  look  it  OA’er.” — John  Mucha  (17), 
New  York. 

“I’ve  but  ten  correspondents  —  seven 
from  Our  Page.  People  avIio  correspond 
must  needs  have  some  like  interests  on 
which  to  base  their  letters.  Neatness, 
promptness,  interest,  self-forgetfulness, 
are  all  good  qualities  for  a  letter  writer 
to  cultivate.” — Grace  Cullis  (18),  Con¬ 
necticut. 

“I  AArould  like  to  inform  the  “Advocate” 
in  reply  to  something  stated  in  the  April 
entry,  although  perhaps  the  criticisms 
were  not  aimed  at  me,  that  ambitions, 
and  bright  plans  for  the  future  and  day 
dreams,  especially,  sometimes  lose  their 
intrinsic  A'alue  Avhen  entrusted  to  the 
printed  page.” — Lois  Russell  (18),  New 
York. 

“If  I  have  a  hobby  it  is  a  desire  to 
understand  this  thing  Ave  call  life  and  the 
people  aaJio  live  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  when  I  am  striving  to  understand  it, 
and  perhaps  when  I  succeed  a  little,  I 
grow  very  pessimistic.  I’ll  tell  you  my 
ambition — it  is  to  succeed  as  an  author. 
It  looks  all  right  in  a  letter,  but  not  so 
good  in  a  paper.” — James  Buscaglia  (18), 
Pennsylvania. 

“Is  Renee  Doree  a  real  name,  or  did 
she  sign  that  nom  de  plume  to  her  beauti¬ 
ful  poem  because  “The  Big  Parade”  had 
just  come  to  town?  Cuppie  says  she 
knoAvs  Avho  Pembroke  is.  Well,  I  have 
gone  down  the  line  of  boys  and  excluded 
for  one  thing  or  another  every  boy  but 
John  Mucha.  ‘Well,  Mr.  Pembroke,’  says 
I,  ‘I  knoAV  several  things  about  you.  You 
haA^e  a  sense  of  humor,  you  knoAV  chores, 
and  you  read  as  if  you  could  draAV  with 
a  pen  as  Avell  as  a  AVoi*d.  Noav  who  does 
that  point  too?’”- — -Esther  Wright  (15), 
District  of  Columbia. 

“Yes,  I  have  been  puzzled  at  reading 
Pembroke’s  diary.  My  question  has  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  identity  of  such  a  talented 
diarist.  I  think  she  is  a  clever  writer. 
Sometimes  I’m  quite  busy  at  the  end  of 
the  month  and  don’t  take  time  until  the 
last  feAv  minutes  to  prepare  my  work. 
And  just  now  Ave  have  been  Avorking 
seven  days  a  Aveek  getting  our  fields  ready 
for  oats  and  corn.  It  is  unusually  hot. 
Our  thermometer  registered  108  in  the 
sun  Decoration  Day.  I  plan  on  going  on 
the  boat  again  for  the  Summer.” — Eeli 
Hirsimaki  (16),  Ohio. 


My  Home — Drawn  by  Thelma  Miller 
(17),  Pennsylvania 


June  29,  1929 

LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

(*  Marks  the  names  of  those  Avliose  work  annos™ 
this  month.)  v  8 

New  York. — Janet  Ingersoll  (14),  Rhea  Him 
gan  (13),  Ralph  Swarthout  (12),  Hazel  AllinJ 
(16),  Ethel  Rigby  (15),  Harold  Hammon  (17, g 
Edith  Wanser,  Raymond  Miller  (16)  Kate  Her 
ringshaw  (15),  Barbara  Kownacki  (15)  Mar' 
Mousin  (15),  'Virginia  Jackson  (9),  Alice’ Hnrris 

(15) ,  Eleanor  Markert  (14),  Carolyn Ga,,“n 
(la),  Emma  Zookie,  Marian  Wehust.  Genevieve 
Strader  (17),  Diana  Denitto,  Hazel  Taylor  Fred 
enc-k  Harrington,  ‘Marie  Roberts  (17)  ’  »rnia 
Russell  (18),  ‘John  Mucha  (17),  Ernest  Cleverly 
‘Virginia  Jackson  (9),  Ruth  Hrehor  (13)  Ber 

Mj,1Ier  07),  Mary  Mason  (15),  ‘Carl  Ratsch 
'  Teresa  Pnnzing  (15),  Elizabeth  Humphrey 

(16) ,  ‘Louise  AViederhold  (18),  ‘Stanley  Sidoro^ 
wicz  (13),  Viola  Spring  (16),  ‘Pearl  Li-nn  (18) 
Dorothy  Safford  (15),  Karl  Brooks  (17) 

Pennsylvania.— Lilian  R.  Torrence,  Edward 
Faulkner  (12),  James  Buscaglia  (18),  Dorothv 
Baxter,  Genevieve  AVeiss  (15),  William  Chub- 
buck  (12),  Mamie  Gehman,  Louise  Moser  (14) 
•Thelma  Miller  (17),  Margaret  Esslinger  (12) 
Harriet  Esslinger  (10),  AVarren  AVeiler  (15) 

New  Jersey. — ‘Alice  Chew  (16),  ‘Sadie  Allen 

(14) ’  *Stephen  ChraPPa  (1G) ,  Margaret  Sifton 

Connecticut. — Emma  Spader  (14),  ‘Berta  Grif¬ 
fiths  (18),  Mary  Robinson,  Anna  Banscon  (11) 
•Grace  Cullis  (17),  Josephine  Malaskiewicz  (15) 
Massachusetts. — Esther  Johnson  (14)  ‘Dorothv 
Harris  (14),  AValter  Gwozoz  (14).  y 

Rhode  Island. — Eleanor  House  (14),  Barbara 
Knowles  (18). 

A’ermont.— Bessie  Gleason  (13),  Harold  AVood- 
bury  (12),  Louella  Brown  (13). 

California. — ‘David  Scott  (12),  Hilda  Sieber 
(9).  George  Battle,  Millie  Leighton  (13). 
Georgia. — John  Brannen  (11),  ‘Alice  Dorsey 
AVest  Virginia. — ‘Clark  Allender  (14),  Na'oini 
Allender  (10),  Edith  Cavender  (10),  Ruth  Mc¬ 
Dowell  (12),  ‘Audra  Carter  (17). 

AArashington,  D.  C.— Esther  AAr right  (15). 
Missouri.- — Christine  Fine,  Kathryn  Platter 
(Id)  . 

Ohio.— Jeanne  Ewing  (10),  Marjory  Heneroth 

(15) ,  A.  Kinkade,  Eeli  Hirsimaki  (17). 
Maryland. — Lucille  Testerman  (11),  Jesse 

Green  (12). 


Letters  Wanted 

(Letters  for  contributors  on  this  list  should  be 
sent  to  this  office  for  local  address,  in  stamped 
addressed  envelopes,  ready  for  mailing.  Postage 
may  be  saved  by  sending  a  number  of  letters 
under  one  cover.) 

A’irginia  Carter,  Vermont;  Jessie  Converse, 
New  York;  Dorothy  Baxter,  New  York;  Mary 
Robinson,  Connecticut;  Levina  Giles,  New  York; 
Esther  Griffen.  AVest  Arirginia;  Carolyn  Long, 
New  York;  Catherine  Burns,  New  Jersey;  Ray¬ 
mond  Miller,  New  York. 


Exchange 

“I  Avould  like  the  boys  and  girls  who  write  to 
Our  Page  write  to  me.  I  will  try  and  answer 
every  letter.  I  know  how  to  sew  raffia  pocket- 
books  and  will  show  the  girls  who  write  to  me.” 
— Josephine  Malaskiewicz,  Connecticut. 

‘‘X  want  all  the  readers  of  Our  Page  to  send 
me  an  autograph  sheet,  size  6x6,  with  verse  or 
draAving.  Also  please  send  name,  address  and 
date.” — Geraldine  Croes  (14),  New  Jersey. 


Cloud  Pictures 


When  I  sit  up  on  a  hill, 

And  look  into  the  sky — 

I  see  the  loveliest  visions 
Go  floating  softly  by. 

There’s  little,  fleecy,  tumbling  lambs, 
And  castles  in  the  clouds 
There’s  queens  and  princes,  lords  and 
dukes, 

And  fairy  folk  in  croivds. 

But  if  I  daydream  long  enough, 

And  lie  there  very  still 
I  wake  up  guiltily  to  find 
I've  slept  upon  the  hill. 

— By  Gertrude  Wilson  (15), 
NeAV  York. 


Find  Another  Indian! — Drawn  by  Bar¬ 
bara  Knowles  (17),  Rhode  Island 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


Old  and  New. — Ginghan^  is  an  old- 
f  isbioned  fabric  that,  we  somehow  associ¬ 
ate  with  the  country,  hut  it  is  very  citified 
indeed  in  some  of  this  season’s  uses.  For 
example,  there  are  some  simple  gingham 
enorts  dresses  that  are  sleeveless  of  course, 
with  a  pleated  skirt,  and  these  are  worn 
with  a  pull-over  sweater  of  knitted  lisle. 
AVe  see  some  simple  little  tailored  jackets 
„f  f.heck  gingham  to  be  worn  with  voile  or 
linen  dresses.  Women  of  conservative 
inste  are  inclined  to  complain  of  some 
nf  the  prevailing  styles  in  ready-made 
dresses.  We  met  a  middle-aged  woman  m 
one  well-known  store  who  exclaimed  in¬ 
dignantly  that  all  the  wash  silk  dresses 
had  no  sleeves,  and  now  they  were  being 
made  without  backs  either.  These  dresses 
with  the  back  cut  down  in  round,  V  or  U 
shape  almost  to  the  waist  became  a  fad 
at  the  Southern  resorts  in  sport  and  ten¬ 
nis  styles,  and  many  women  have  taken 
to  wearing  them  quite  generally.  Any  ex¬ 
treme  style  will  always  find  plenty  of 
wearers,  and  to  hear  the  arguments  for 
this  scant  covering  one  would  wonder  how 
past  generations  survived  without  these 
vim  baths.  With  such  dresses  all  the  un¬ 
derwear  (which  is  not  very  much)  must 
be  cut  down  in  the  hack  in  the  same  way. 
Some  of  the  new  lingerie  combinations 
have  no  back,  merely  crossed  straps  in 
back  holding  a  bib  front  in  place.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  some  of 
the  most  fashionable  designers  are  not 
sympathetic  to  these  scant  and  daring 
garments;  they  are  already  seeking  more 
feminine  styles,  with  flowing  draperies. 
Slips  and  step-ins  are  being  made  with 
( iroular  flares  for  fullness,  and  a  fitted 
bodice  top,  and  we  are  promised  the  re¬ 
turn  of  petticoats.  While  many  ot  the 
shops  insist  on  the  “suntan”  styles  of 
dress,  one  can  find  plenty  of  smart  styles 
in  good  shops  with  a  higher  neckline, 
though  the  sleeveless  mode  prevails.  We 
are  showing  some  of  these  models,  all  seen 
in  very  smart  shops. 

A  Wash  Silk  Model. — The  first  dress 
shown  was  buttercup  yellow  wash  silk. 
It  gives  the  effect  of  a  pleated  skirt  and 
separate  blouse,  but  was  all  in  one  piece. 
The  waist  was  plain,  fastening  over  a 
little  at  the  side;  four  little  tucks  at  the 
shoulder  gave  fullness.  All  the  edges  weie 
cut  in  scallops,  with  a  facing  of  the  ma¬ 
terial;  armholes,  neck,  front  closing  and 
lower  edge.  The  open  neck  was  given  a 
slanting  effect  by  turning  over  one  corner 
to  form  a  lapel ;  this  made  a  very  becom¬ 
ing  neck  opening.  The  front  closing  had 
a  button  in  each  scallop,  the  buttons  being 
of  yellow  glass.  The  scallops  at  the  lower 
edge  were  stitched  over  the  pleats  of  the 
skirt,  a  scallop  over  each  pleat.  A  narrow 
belt  of  the  material  was  tied  at  one  side. 
This  dress  was  both  pretty  and  stylish, 
and  could  be  made  with  plain  long  sleeves 
if  desired.  The  hat  shown  was  rough 
natural  straw,  one  of  the  larger  shapes 
that  have  a  brim  wider  in  the  back  than 
the  front.  It  was  simply  trimmed  with 
brown  ribbon. 

A  Small  Girl  With  a  Big  Collar.— 
The  child  shown  next  wears  a  frock  of 
cotton  print  with  a  small  pattern  of  green 
and  yellow.  It  is  a  plain  little  frock  laid 
in  pleats  at  both  back  and  front,  and  of 
course  it  is  sleeveless.  The  novel  feature 
is  the  big  round  bib  collar,  of  white  linen, 
scalloped  around  the  edge,  with  a  green 
binding  and  a  flower  like  the  pattern  of 
the  print,  loosely  worked  in  each  scallop. 
The  embroidery  was  quite  sketchy,  but 
very  effective.  The  collar  was  made  in 
two  sections,  back  and  front,  tied  together 
at  the  shoulders  with  narrow  black  rib¬ 
bon.  The  dress  was  practical,  but  very 
pretty ;  the  hat  was  natural  straw 
trimmed  with  narrow  green  ribbon. 

A  Juvenile  Cotton  Voile. — The  next 
figure  shows  a  hand-made  imported  dress 
of  dark  blue  cotton  voile,  which  was  sim¬ 
ple,  but  in  the  best  possible  taste.  It  was 
very  plain,  with  merely  a  group  of  narrow 
tucks  back  and  front  to  give  fullness.  The 
tuc-ks  went  into  the  epaulette  yoke,  formed 
of  two  straight  bands  of  the  material 
bound  with  white;  these  little  epaulettes 
were  long  enough  to  extend  in  a  small 
square  tab  over  the  top  of  the  arm.  The 
armhole  -was  bound  with  white ;  the  little 
round  collar,  and  two  tabs  in  front,  were 
also  bound  with  white.  There  was  a  little 
opening  under  the  front  tabs  to  give  room 
‘or  putting  on  and  off.  This  dress  was 
'cry  simplf,  but  we  thought  it  one  of  the 
prettiest  we  saw.  There  are  many  of  these 
hand-made  cotton  and  linen  dresses,  both 
lor  children  and  adults,  made  in  Belgium 
and  Czecho-Slovakia,  all  notable  for  their 
charming  designs  and  beautiful  workman- 
snip.  The  dark  blue  voile  looks  cool  and 
1  eels  cQpl,  and  the  same  model  is  charm¬ 
ing  in  white  or  pastel  colors. 

,  A  Sleeveless  Linen. — The  next  model 
shown  has  a  modest  round  neck,  and  is  a 
Cvle  very  becoming  to  a  matronly  figure, 
lor  the  panel  dowm  the  front  gives  a  slen- 
'  prizing  line.  This  dress  was  pale  green 
nnen,  with  banding  of  a  deeper  green,  and 
a  white  panel.  We  have  also  seen  it  with 
■  ne  shades  reversed ;  the  dress  of  the 
■ceper  shade,  with  lighter  banding;  it  is 

i  v  pretty  developed  in  shades  of  yellow 
,  orchid.  This  was  a  one-piece  dress,  the 
made  of  bands  in  the  two  shades  of 
h *1  run  ar™  wh'te,  with  a  round  white 
ti  i  e  white  panel  widened  from 

»  ‘  to  hem,  and  just  above  the  belt  the 
mg  slanted  out  and  then  in  to  form 
'  latQtmd  shape.  Of  course  there  were 


no  sleeves ;  there  was  a  little  ae  of  green 
silk  at  the  neck.  This  would  be  a  very 
pretty  style  in  dotted  Swiss,  in  two  shades 
of  blue,  green  or  orchid,  or  a  combination 
of  brown  and  beige,  with  the  panel  in 
organdie  or  swiss. 

High  Neck  and  Long  Sleeves. — The 
figure  at  the  right  shows  a  novel  set  of 
collar  and  cuffs  which  is  considered  very 
smart.  This  was  a  printed  silk  dress,  a 
fine  close  pattern  of  dark  brown  on  a  pink 
ground.  The  plain  waist  buttoned  down 
the  front  with  flat  brown  buttons  and  was 
slightly  bloused ;  the  pleated  skirt  had  a 
slanting  yoke,  deeper  at  one  side  than  the 
other.  Yokes  are  seen  on  many  of  the  new 
skirts,  sometimes  shallow  and  sometimes 
quite  deep,  but  very  often  slanting  to  one 
side.  The  collar  and  cuffs  of  this  dress 
were  fine  batiste  embroidery,  cut  into 
sloping  sections  which  were  joined  to  give 
a  flare.  The  cuffs  were  in  reverse ;  that 
is,  instead  of  the  flare  being  at  the  upper 
side,  like  a  gauntlet,  they  were  laid  on 
the  sleeve  above  the  wrist,  with  the  flare 
hanging  down.  This  is  a  new  idea  spon¬ 
sored  by  some  of  the  French  designers. 
A  narrow  tied  belt  and  bow  in  front  of 
the  collar  were  of  brown  ribbon  velvet. 
The  hat  was  a  large  shape  of  fancy  straw. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.  —  Among  the 
dress  materials  the  new  celanese  fabrics 
are  really  a  revelation  in  color,  texture 
and  pattern.  This  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  familiar  artificial  silks ;  it  is  shown 
in  chiffon,  voile,  moire,  ninon,  and  the 
various  crepe  weaves,  plain  and  printed, 


good  many  rather  large  hats  of  rough 
straw  simply  trimmed.  There  is  also  a 
return  of  the  panama  in  similar  shapes 
to  the  plain  cloche  felts  with  a  moderate 
brim.  These  are  trimmed  merely  with  a 
ribbon  band  that  is  removable,  so  that  the 
trimming  may  be  altered  to  match  differ¬ 
ent  costumes.  These  panama  hats  are 
especially  suitable  for  wear  with  sports 
dresses. 


Destroying  Ants 

The  one  practical  method  of  destroying 
ants  is  to  locate  the  nest  or  hill  from 
which  they  come,  and  exterminate  them 
there.  Make  an  opening  in  the  top  of 
their  home  with  a  one-inch  rod  or  similar 
implement  and  into  this  opening  pour  two 
tablespoons  of  carbon  bisulphide,  which 
can  be  purchased  at  any  drugstore.  Close 
the  opening  tightly  with  dirt  and  within 
a  short  time  every  ant  in  the  den  or 
home  will  be  dead.  The  fumes  of  this 
drug  being  heavier  than  the  air  descend 
into  the  remote  chambers  of  the  ant  hill, 
killing  the  pests.  Do  not  use  any  fire 
for  carbon  bisulphide  is  highly  inflam¬ 
mable.  This  treatment  is  quick,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  thorough.  Cyanogas  will  also 
kill  them  in  their  nest. 

When  the  ants  enter  the  house,  they 
can  be  poisoned  with  tartar  emetic, 
three  grains  to  four  tablespoons  of  sugar 
or  syrup.  The  poison  is  exposed  where 
the  ants  run,  on  paper  or  flat  dishes.  This 
drug  is  a  poison,  so  it  must  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  carelessly  so  that  children  or  do¬ 
mestic  animals  xvill  get  at  it.  The  small 
red  ants  are  more  likely  to  be  attracted 
by  fats  than  sweets. 

Ants  may  also  be  trapped  by  soaking 
a  piece  of  cloth  or  sponge  in  sweetened 


Some  Simple  Styles  for  Midsummer  Wear 


at  a  variety  of  prices.  The  weaves  and 
colors  are  really  exquisite,  and  we  are 
told  they  are  durable  and  washable.  Cela¬ 
nese  chiffons  make  the  loveliest  of  evening 
dresses. 

Checked  gingham  rompers  are  shown, 
not  merely  for  little  girls  but  for  their 
elder  sisters  also.  They  have  a  square 
neck,  cut  deeper  in  the  back  than  the 
front,  and  have  straps  tied  over  the  shoul¬ 
der.  There  are  straps  tied  at  knees  and 
waist.  These  rompers  are  worn  on  the 
beach  slipped  over  the  bathing  suit  and 
are  also  to  be  worn  for  sun  baths  or  in 
the  garden. 

Coats  of  wide  wale  pique  are  smart  and 
practical  for  wear  with  cotton  dresses. 
They  are  not  lined,  and  launder  as  easily 
as  the  children’s  clothes.  Some  are  double- 
breasted  with  pearl  buttons  and  a  belt  at 
the  back ;  others  have  raglan  sleeves  and 
no  fastenings. 

Among  the  new  blouses  we  have  seen 
some  of  sheer  materials  to  wear  with  silk 
suits.  One  style  seen  was  of  white  or¬ 
gandie,  sleeveless,  with  a  V-neck;  there 
was  a  simple  turnover  collar  finished  with 
a  flat  jabot.  There  is  an  organdie  now 
offered  with  permanent  finish  which  C  ^s 
not  become  sleazy  after  laundering.  An¬ 
other  pretty  blouse  was  of  batiste  in  natu¬ 
ral  linen  color ;  this  had  a  square  set-in 
front  trimmed  with  three  small  bows  of 
the  material.  These  blouses  are  also  made 
in  fine  voile,  dimity,  handkerchief  linen, 
georgette  and  chiffon,  the  latter  often 
made  quite  intricately  with  tucking  and 
lace.  Fine  cotton  voile  in  white  and  pas¬ 
tel  colors  makes  very  pretty  blouses ;  it  is 
plain,  not  printed,  and  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
tain  color  when  laundered.  This  can 
usually  be  purchased  for  75  cents  a  yard, 
36  inches  wide.  The  printed  cotton  voiles 
begin  around  30  cents  a  yard  and  run  up 
to  a  dollar  or  more.  The  English  drop- 
stitch  voiles  are  also  very  attractive. 
Ready-made  dresses  of  cotton  voile  cost 
about  the  same  as  silk.  Dotted  swiss  is 
another  cotton  that  has  returned  to  favor, 
and  is  made  up  like  silks,  especially  in  the 
sleeveless  styles. 

Straw  hats  are  slowly  replacing  felts, 
and  there  are  many  styles  besides  the 
familiar  ballibuntal.  Fiesole  straws  from 
Italy  are  a  pale  sunburn  tone,  the  straw 
being  partly  woven  and  partly  sewn.  It 
is  becomingly  trimmed  with  ribbon  bands 
and  ornaments,  a  favorite  combination 
being  brown  with  pale  pink.  There  are  a 


water,  and  leaving  it  where  they  run. 
When  covered  with  the  insects,  the  trap 
may  be  dropped  quickly  into  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  A  scraped  raw  bone  will  attract 
little  red  ants  in  the  same  way.  Per¬ 
sistent  trapping  and  poisoning  will  weak¬ 
en  the  colony  seriously,  especially  as  the 
workers  will  carry  some  of  the  poison 
to  the  nest.  Ants  are  a  nuisance  in  the 
house,  but  are  even  more  objectionable  in 
the  garden,  because  of  their  habit  of 
colonizing  aphids,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  carrying  plant  diseases.  Repellents 
are  not  very  efficient  though  ground 
cloves,  used  on  pantry  shelves  or  where 
food  is  stored,  seems  to  have  some  effect 
in  driving  them  away. 


Relish  Cheese 

Four  cream  cheeses,  four  tablespoons 
butter,  y2  green  pepper,  y2  red  pimento, 
one  10-cent  bottle  of  stuffed  olives,  a  lit¬ 
tle  salt  and  cayenne  pepper,  four  tea¬ 
spoons  sugar,  three  English  walnuts,  one 
egg  yolk. 

Cream  three  of  the  cheeses  with  the 
salt,  pepper,  sugar  and  butter.  When 
creaming  add  and  mix  in  the  green  pep¬ 
pers  and  pimento.  Cut  very  fine,  do  not 
run  through  food  chopper,  then  fold  in 
the  olives,  sliced  very  thin ;  put  in  a  but¬ 
tered  mold.  I  use  a  little  bread  pan,  5 
in.  long  and  2 y2  in.  wide.  Set  in  re¬ 
frigerator  and  then  unmold  and  put  on 
serving  plate  and  frost.  I  take  half  of 
the  other  cheese  and  add  the  yolk  of  egg 
and  cream.  Frost  the  molded  cheese, 
then  sprinkle  the  walnut  meats  broken 
fine  all  on  it.  Then  take  the  other  half 
of  the  cream  cheese,  put  in  the  star  plate 
of  your  pastry  tube  and  run  it  around 
the  edge  for  decoration.  Then  on  the 
white  part  sprinkle  a  little  paprika,  or 
the  last  cream  cheese  may  be  all  put  in 
with  the  egg  yolk  and  then  put  the  nuts 
on  if  one  doesn’t  want  it  fancy.  This 
serves  10  people ;  must  be  used  up  within 
a  few  days  as  it  turns  color. 

MRS.  o.  M.  e. 


Salad  Dressing 

Two  eggs,  one  tablespoon  dry  mustard, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  sugar,  one 
cup  vinegar,  one  can  evaporated  milk. 
No  cooking  is  necessary.  Mix  well  and 
put  in  jar,  ready  to  use  at  once. 

MRS.  R.  F.  M. 
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Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


/I  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Hill  Livestock ,  Poultry  r 
Dogs ,  Cats ,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  thehome.bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY  . 


SCHOOL  BOARDS— ATTENTION  ! 

SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  STONE  FIREPLACES 

An  attractive  FIREPLACE  for  your  home  can  now 
be  secured  without  the  delay  and  expense  of  mason 
work.  Scientifically  designed  and  artistically  construct¬ 
ed  of  concrete,  stone,  crushed  firebrick  auil  asbestos. 
Can  be  set  up  with  common  labor  in  a  few  hours  to 
form  a  monolithic  structure  which  is  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof  and  guaranteed  not  to  smoke.  Standard  size  72 
inch  wide  with  41  inch  fire  opening.  Delivered  at  any 
railroad  station  in  New  York  for  #70.00.  Complete 
with  chimney,  $100,  and  upwards,  according  to  height. 
A  fireplace  adds  to  the  good  cheer  of  any  home! 
JOHN  II.  BUltNIIAM  Essex,  New  York 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attontion, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PAKK  liOW,  NEW  YOUK 

FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  Pair 

Black,  grey,  beige,  dl-flOO 
nude,  French  nude;  ▼  1 
sizes  854-10.  Goon  openings  fok  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


Ladies’ 


VOLUME  ill 

OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

'THUS  tells  bow  to  make  a  model  of 
-*■  the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  tiie  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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“It  is  EASY 

to  produce  \  D™hle 

CLEAN  MILK” 

In  1925  we  installed  a  Burrell 
Milker.  It  is  easy  to  produce  clean 
milk  and  requires  but  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Because  the  teat  cup  has  no 
inflation,  it  is  easier  to  clean  and 
cheaper  to  care  for.  It  has  never 
been  necessary  to  have  a  man  here 
to  fix  it.”— Earl  M.  Willis, 
Assistant  Superintendent, 
Oswego  Co.  Home  Dairy, 
Mexico,  New  York. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Send  for  Catalog 

J  Cherry- Burrell  Corporation 
Single  /  20  Albany  St. 

Unit  /  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


KeepYour  Horses  Sound 

A  noitsE  free  from  blemishes 
and  going  sound  is  more  valuable  and 
works  belter,  Absorbine  has  been  used 
successfully  since  1892  for  reducing 
lameness  and  swellings  without 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair. 
Horse  can  be  worked  at  the  same 
time. 

-  82.50  St  druggists,  or  postpaid, 
Horae  book  SB  free. 


Absorbine 

TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT  OFF. 


JWj^YOUNGJne^SS^mangjjS^ingjiid^a^J 


More  Butter 
witb  a  Ross  SILO 

An  authority  on  silos  states  that  silo  feeding  will 
produce  per  cow  70  pounds  more  butter  eaoh 
year.  Ross  owners  are  successful  farmers.  A  Ross 
silo  soon  pays  for  itself. 

Convincing  booklet  free,  "  Users'  Own  Words”-* 
Write  for  it  and  our  epeotal  offer. 

ROSS  Jusno  COe,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Established  1850 )  fr  757  Warder  St. 

Chock  itema  wanted. 


_  Silos  ■  Mills 

Cutters  ■  Cribs 
Hog  Houses  ■  Brooder  Houses 


iUllllllllllllllllllll!!!ll!llllll!lll!lll!l 

This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  DOLLAR  «r 
BOOK  for  uuL 


EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
reminent  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  301li  Street,  New  York 


Farmer’s  Opinions 


Wiiy  He  Quit  Dairying.  —  Several 
years  ago  a  New  Jersey  dairyman,  milk¬ 
ing  25  cows,  mostly  purebreds,  was  pes¬ 
tered  by  an  incompetent  local  inspector 
until  lie  sold  his  herd.  The  inspector 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  cows,  in 
health  or  sickness.  He  was  unable  intel¬ 
ligently  to  use  his  head,  so  he  used  his 
authority.  The  dairyman  had  had  his 
herd  critically  examined  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  and 
conscientiously  and  carefully  had  applied 
the  principles  of  sanitation  to  his  herd 
and  barn  and  to  the  handling  of  his  milk. 
He  took  pride  in  doing  a  clean  business. 
But  whenever  a  customer  of  a  not  un¬ 
common  type  read  something  sensational 
about  “infected  milk”  in  the  city  press, 
or  left  his  quart  of  milk  on  the  back 
porch  all  day,  in  the  company  of  cats, 
dogs  and  flies,  and  in  the  rain  or  shine  of 
the  weather,  while  he  and  his  family  were 
absent,  lie  would  not  forget  to  call  up 
or  call  on  the  local  inspector,  and  demand 
that  he  proceed  at  once  to  the  premises 
of  the  producer  of  his  milk,  and  “compel 
him  to  make  his  herd  and  barn  sanitary 
and  safe.”  Under  this  mandate  from 
“the  public,”  the  inspector  would  “per¬ 
form  his  duty”  in  the  spirit  of  a  shyster 
lawyer  employed  to  find  something  wrong 
with  an  honest  legal  contract.  His  de¬ 
mands  were  so  ill-founded  in  fact  and  so 
changeful  and  inconsistent  that  the  dairy¬ 
man  disposed  of  his  herd  at  a  heavy  loss. 
An  official  of  the  State  board  with  which 
the  inspector  was  connected  implored  the 
dairyman  to  stay  in  the  dairy  business, 
after  receiving  from  him  a  letter  in  which 
he  had  announced  liis  decision  to  “get 
out  and  stay  out.”  Not  many  laws  are 
altogether  objectionable  in  their  intent 
and  provisions,  but  the  human  instru¬ 
ments  for  their  enforcement  often  make 
a  sorry  mess  of  it.  Armed  with  authori¬ 
ty,  these  instruments  are  likely  to  abuse 
it. 

The  Growth  of  Power.  —  Federal, 
State  and  city  health  departments  possess 
a  legal  and  psychological  power  that, 
when  abused  or  unwisely  used,  does  in¬ 
calculable  harm.  In  the  long  run,  au¬ 
thoritative  power,  whether  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  or  scientific,  will  always  assert  it¬ 
self.  At  the  outset,  while  in  its  budding 
stage,  it  will  exercise  itself  with  tact,  re¬ 
straint  and  not  a  little  competence.  This 
is  the  art  or  accident  of  gaining  public 
support  for  more  authority  and  larger 
appropriations.  With  increases  in  its 
personnel,  machinery  and  range  of  influ¬ 
ence,  a  public  service  department,  aided 
by  publicity  and  organized  propaganda, 
is  likely  to  grow  in  self-importance  and 
self-confidence  until  its  functions  become 
autocratic.  Its  head  is  almost  always  a 
political  appointee.  Even  if  wise,  active 
and  able,  lie  cannot  control  or  personally 
direct  his  official  army  with  military  effi¬ 
ciency.  Some  members  of  his  staff  are 
sure  to  exceed  or  misuse  their  authority 
in  dealing  with  people  whose  rights  as 
citizens  and  property-owners  are  menaced 
or  impaired.  Little  by  little  the  depart¬ 
ment  grows  in  unwieldy  proportions  and 
elaborate  organization  until  it  develops 
into  a  bureaucratic  machine.  At  this 
stage  of  the  machine’s  evolution,  the  crew 
that  runs  it  may  be  more  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  keeping  the  machine  fueled  and 
running  than  in  performing  a  public  ser¬ 
vice  with  equity  and  discretion. 

An  Eastern  Orchard. — Last  week  I 
spent  several  hours  in  an  apple  orchard 
with  an  experienced  horticulturist  who 
was  born  and  reared  on  an  adjacent  fruit- 
farm.  He  had  tended  this  orchard  for 
many  years,  under  the  owner’s  direction. 
The  trees,  representing  popular  varieties, 
were  15  to  25  years  old.  As  a  whole, 
they  may  yield  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  a 
crop ;  all  of  the  trees  in  some  blocks  are 
entirely  fruitless.  In  some  other  parts 
of  the  orchard,  the  trees  of  the  same  or 
different  varieties  carry  an  abundant  set 
on  their  southeast  exposures,  but  few  or 
no  fruits  on  their  northwest  and  north¬ 
east  branches.  Still  other  trees,  Bald¬ 
wins  in  particular,  in  lower  and  better 
protected  locations,  promise  more  than  a 
50  per  cent  yield.  Many  leaves  on  some 
of  the  most  luxuriant  trees  were  infested 
on  their  undersides  with  lice,  the  work  of 
which  had  caused  them  to  curl  and  with¬ 
er.  I  wits  told  that  these  lice  are  to  be 
expected  in  a  cool,  damp,  cloudy,  early 
June,  but  that  warm,  sunny  weather 
would  end  their  depredations.  In  recent 
years  ground  mice  in  this  sod  orchard 
had  gnawed  through  the  bark  into  the 
wood  well  around  a  lot  of  the  trees  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Some  of  these  trees  are  dying ; 
the  others  are  handicapped  for  life.  All 
are  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
point  of  injury.  The  number  of  trees  per 
acre  and  the  extent  to  which  the  outer 
branches  of  comparatively  young  trees 
crowd  and  overlap  one  another  in  the 
space  between  the  rows  in  a  number  of 
eastern  orchards  tjiat  I  have  seen,  are 
not  evidences  of  good  orcharding,  from  at 
least  one  westerner’s  viewpoint.  Trees 
that  are  crowded  on  land  of  average  to 
low  fertility  don’t  have  a  chance  to  make 
a  profit. 

Animal  Intelligence. — The  intelli¬ 
gence  of  animals  that  farm  people  know 
best,  and  the  training  of  which  they  are 
capable,  are  commonly  underestimated. 
Some  animals  of  a  given  species  are  more 
intelligent  than  others ;  all,  however,  pos¬ 
sess  talents  for  useful  or  entertaining  be¬ 
havior.  Dogs  and  horses  head  the  list 


of  farm  animals  that  can  be  taught  when 
and  how  to  do  many  things.  Every  farm 
boy’s  first  dog  is  long  remembered  for  his 
loyalty,  intelligence  and  tricks,  and 
every  man  who  has  used  horses  on  a  farm 
and  on  the  road  remembers  a  particular 
gelding  or  mare  that  was  “the  smartest 
and  best  horse  that  ever  lived.”  Kittens 
at  play  and  old  cats  in  quest  of  prey  are 
remarkably  intelligent,  in  their  limited 
way.  Even  pigs  can  be  taught  a  few 
things.  As  resourceful  an  animal  as  I 
have  ever  seen  was  a  ’coon,  on  an  In¬ 
diana  farm.  His  intelligence  was  not  like 
that  of  a  self-sacrificing  dog ;  it  was 
crafty,  cunning  and  wholly  selfish.  I’ve 
seen  old  ’coons  outwit  Collies  and  hounds 
in  dramatic  contests.  Lambs  are  teach¬ 
able  to  some  extent,  and  old  ewes  and  old 
rams  often  exhibit  headwork  that  is 
worthy  of  a  man’s  respect.  Goats  are 
akin  to  the  mule  in  their  serene  sagacities, 
while  frolicking  kids  in  a  stumpy  lot  on 
a  fine  Spring  day  are  a  circus  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Animal  wisdom,  however,  in  its 
highest  reaches,  is  found  only  in  the 
mule ;  he  is  neither  “smart”  nor  “clever,” 
but  profoundly,  solemnly  and  calculating- 
ly  wise,  always  in  his  own  interest.  Un¬ 
like  the  horse,  he  takes  no  foolish  chances. 
In  a  crisis,  he  never  loses  his  head  and 
seldom  any  hide.  Calves  don’t  rank  high 
in  brain-power,  from  a  human  viewpoint, 
but  an  experienced  ox-trainer  tells  me 
that  his  best  pair  of  oxen  had  more 
horse  sense  than  any  team  of  horses  that 
he  ever  worked  or  saw.  Possibly  he  is 
prejudiced  in  this  view.  The  ’possum  is 
a  specialist;  lie  doesn’t  know  and  can’t 
learn  anything  that  is  out  of  his  line.  A 
man  must  be  highly  intelligent  and  well- 
trained  as  an  engineer  in  order  properly 
to  appreciate  the  amazing  intelligence  of 
beavers. 

City  Boys  on  Farms. — One  of  the 
most  useful  “hands”  ever  employed  on  my 
farm  was  a  city  boy,  17  years  old,  who 
had  never  before  done  any  kind  of  farm 
work.  He  commanded  at  once  the  respect 
of  experienced  workers  by  his  eagerness 
to  tackle  any  job  or  chore  anywhere  at 
any  time.  It  was  said  of  him  that  “he 
was  a  glutton  for  work,”  and  “asked 
more  questions  than  any  farmer  ever  had 
the  time  to  answer.”  His  chief  difficul¬ 
ties  at  the  outset  were  with  horses  and 
mules.  First  of  all,  “he  was  afraid  of 
them,”  as  the  foreman  expressed  it.  Con¬ 
sequently  he  wasn’t  quick  at  learning  how 
to  harness  and  hitch  up  a  team.  His  sec¬ 
ond  handicap  was  his  unfamiliarity  with 
farm  tools  and  machines.  He  was  awk¬ 
ward  in  taking  hold,  but,  with  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  and  coaching,  he  soon  got  the 
hang  of  them,  and  did  as  good  work  as 
anyone  else  could  do  with  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  implements.  At  the  end  of  his 
first  season's  work,  he  knew  more  about 
the  job  as  a  whole  than  many  a  boy  would 
learn  in  several  years,  under  the  same 
conditions.  His  questions  were  something 
of  a  nuisance  to  men  who  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  called  on  to  tell  what  they 
knew  about  farm  practices,  and  explain 
why  certain  things  were  done  as  they 
were  done.  The  foreman  said  that  in 
trying  to  answer  the  questions  he  himself 
learned  how  little  he  knew  that  he  could 
tell  to  anyone  who  didn’t  know  it.  The 
boy  absorbed  useful  lore  about  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  hogs,  poultry,  crops,  soils, 
trees,  prices,  weights,  measures  and  farm 
language.  He  decided  after  several  trials 
at  milking  that  he  wasn’t  cut  out  for  this 
chore.  Another  city  boy  to  whom  we 
gave  a  fair  trial  on  the  farm  was  worse 
than  useless.  Apparently  his  notion  was 
that  he  could  learn  everything  there  was 
to  know  about  the  work  without  doing 
much  of  it  twice.  His  attitude  was  that 
of  a  visitor  on  a  holiday  for  a  good  time. 
His  stay  was  short.  Not  many  men  have 
the  time  to  instruct  city  boys  on  their 
farms  when  there’s  much  work  to  do,  but 
if  these  boys  are  in  earnest,  and  not  too 
young,  they  will  usually  find  employment 
on  farms  if  they  look  for  it.  Many  Mid- 
West  boys  follow  the  wheat  harvest  from 
Texas  to  the  North,  working  as  shockers. 

From  a  Kentucky  Friend. — S.  J. 
Douthitt  writes  as  follows  from  his  home 
in  Henry  Co.,  Ky.,  June  2 :  “It  was  very 
warm  here  in  March  and  early  April,  and 
then  cold  and  wet  up  to  last  week,  with 
several  frosts  in  May.  Last  week,  when 
you  were  having  your  hot  wave  in  New 
York,  it  was  exceedingly  hot  here,  the 
thermometer  being  in  the  80’s;  today  it 
stands  at  50,  and  a  cold  rain  is  falling. 
We  have  a  big  fire  going,  and  everybody 
wearing  overcoats.  Some  corn  was  plant¬ 
ed  about  May  1,  but  most  of  it  had  to 
be  replanted.  The  tobacco  crop  is  about 
65  per  cent  in  the  hill.  The  increase  in 
acreage  will  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  If 
the  weather  is  favorable,  the  crop  will  he 
in  the  house  by  September  10.  The  qual¬ 
ity  will  depend  upon  the  weather  in  Au¬ 
gust.  If  fair  and  not  too  hot,  the  qual¬ 
ity  will  be  fine ;  if  the  weather  is  hot  and 
humid,  the  crop  will  be  damaged  in  the 
house.  With  the  enormous  increase  in 
cigarette  consumption,  the  price  of  to¬ 
bacco  should  be  good,  unless  the  manu¬ 
facturers  decide  to  hold  it  down.  They 
have  absolute  control  of  the  market,  and 
do  as  they  please.  They  took  off  $10  to 
$12  per  cwt.  in  the  last  three  weeks  of 
marketing  last  year.  We  have  had  no 
fishing  yet.” 

From  Dan’s  Notebook. — Hard  roads 
got  us  “out  of  the  mud”  and  in  debt. 

.  .  .  We  have  had  a  gum-boot  Spring 

for  more  than  40  days.  Even  the  kill- 
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deers  call  as  though  they’d  had  enough 
rain.  The  sparrow  hawks  do  a  lot  of 
treading  air  without  seeing  any  ground 
mice  iu  the  soggy  Stubblefields.  . 

Some  farm  land  sales  took  place  this 
Spring  at  prices  from  a  half  to  two-thirds 
lower  than  were  asked  for  the  same 
properties  10  years  ago.  .  .  .  Compe¬ 

tent  dental  service  at  a  fair  price  is  un¬ 
available  to  most  farm  people  here.  In 
times  like  these,  however,  we  don’t  have 
much  time  or  cash  to  spend  on  teeth  and 
health.  Besides  that,  a  real  farmer  has 
to  be  nigh  unto  death  before  he  will 
quit ‘work  and  call  in  a  doctor.  . 

Our  ducks  and  geese  never  seem  to  have 
anything  the  matter  with  them ;  they  are 
always  healthy  and  cheerful.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  raise  more  of  both,  and  cut  dowu 
the  hen  flock.  .  .  .  Losses  among  lit¬ 

ters  farrowed  in  March  and  early  April 
have  been  unusually  heavy  in  the  Mid- 
West.  Cold,  wet  weather  is  hard  on  lit¬ 
tle  pigs.  .  .  .  The  grass  is  so  watery 

and  has  so  little  sunshine  and  substance 
in  it  that  a  cow  could  starve  on  it.  We 
are  still  feeding  our  Herefords  a  lot  of 
liay.  ...  A  Hereford  calf  less  than 

12  hours  old  swam  the  swollen  creek _ 

35  feet  wide — the  other  day.  .  .  .  Old 

apple  orchards  are  dying  out  in  South¬ 
ern  Illinois,  and  peach  orchards  are  tak¬ 
ing  their  places  in  some  regions. 

D.  O.  W. 


Feeding  Rack  for  Sheep 

Will  some  sheep  man  tell  how  to  make 
a  feed  rack  so  that  sheep  will  not  waste 
the  hay  in  it?  0.  M.  s. 

There  are  many  forms  of  hay  racks ; 
some  are  very  complicated  and  others 
simple.  It  is  a  practice  among  many 
farmers  to  grain  their  ewes  outside  in  the 
yard,  and,  while  the  ewes  are  eating 
grain,  to  fill  the  hay  racks  in  the  barn  or 
shed.  The  expensive,  cumbersome  and 
heavy  combination  racks  for  hay  and 
grain  we  shall  disregard  for  use  with 
average  farm  flocks.  They  are  heavy  to 
handle  and  therefore  not  easily  moved 
about  as  partitions,  and  at  times  when 
manure  must  be  removed. 

For  practical  purposes  I  think  the  old- 
fashioned  rack,  with  slats  running  straight 
up  and  down  and  spaced  far  enough  apart 
to  allow  ewes  to  insert  their  heads,  is  as 
good  as  any,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  those  cases  where  sheep  are  being  fitted 
for  show  and  the  wool  must  not  be  worn 
off  or  any  chaff  or  seeds  allowed  to  get  in 
the  wool.  These  racks  can  be  made  with 
or  without  a  bottom,  25  inches  wide  on 
the  inside  and  about  40  inches  high ;  a 
hoard  one  foot  wide  can  be  used  at  the 
bottom  and  a  narrower  one  at  the  top. 
The  slats  should  be  7  or  8  inches  apart, 
using  slats  several  inches  wide.  If  a 
tight  floor  is  wanted,  this  can  be  put  in  6 
inches  from  the  bottom,  leaving  a  board 
6  inches  wide  above  the  floor  of  the  rack. 
In  this  case  a  board  only  6  inches  wide 
is  needed  at  the  lower  side  of  the  rack, 
and  the  rack  can  be  supported  by  the 
corner  posts. 

Silage,  hay  and  grain  can  be  fed  in  this 
rack,  but  it  has  to  be  cleaned  out  before 
grain  is  fed.  The  racks  can  be  any  length 
desired.  Toward  Spring,  as  the  ewes  grow 
larger,  more  rack  space  is  required,  and 
small  racks  of  this  type,  large  enough  for 
a  dozen  or  15  sheep,  are  very  handy  to 
give  the  additional  space. 

For  my  kind  of  sheep  husbandry  I  want 
all  the  hay-rack  space  around  the  wall  of 
the  sheepfold  I  can  get,  and  for  me  I 
know  of  nothing  better  than  a  rack  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  described  built  against  the 
wall  open  to  one  side.  If  there  is  plenty 
of  room,  make  it  18  inches  wide,  and  if 
necessary  it  can  be  narrowed  somewhat. 
Sheep  racks  having  the  slats  close  togther 
and  slanted  so  that  the  sheep  have  to  pull 
t-he  hay  from  between  the  slats,  are  apt 
to  be  more  wasteful  of  hay,  as  sheep  like 
to  pull  out  a  wad  of  hay,  then  stand  and 
eat  it.  In  the  meantime  some  of  it  gets 
under  foot. 

If  a  sheep  barn  is  provided  with  an 
alley,  as  many  barns  are,  the  racks  de¬ 
scribed  can  be  set  and  left  open  to  the 
alley,  so  that  they  can  be  cleaned  out  and 
sheep  fed  without  the  feeder’s  going 
among  the  sheep,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  serve  as  partitions  between  pens. 

The  more  complicated  combination  racks 
are  built  on  the  principle  of  the  hay  rack 
mounted  on  a  grain  trough,  built  much 
according  to  the  form  of  a  self-feeder. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  mark  j.  smith. 


Fish  Meal  for  Hogs 

Fish  meal  should  not  be  overlooked  as 
a  protein  supplement  for  hogs,  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  section  in  close  proximity  *0 
the  source  of  supply.  A  summary  of  H 
experiments'  at  different  stations  shows 
pigs  in  dry  lots  fed  corn  and  fishmeal 
gained  1.49  lbs.  daily  a  head  and  ate  385 
lbs.  of  feed  for  each  100  lbs.  of  gain- 
while  similar  ones  fed  corn  and  tankage 
gained  1.37  lbs.  daily  and  ate  408  lbs.  or 
feed  for  each  100  lbs.  of  gain. 

With  corn  at  84  cents  a  bushel  ana 
tankage  at  $80  a  ton,  the  amount  ot 
these  replaced  would  make  the  fish  mea 
worth  $86.43,  or  8  per  cent  more  than  the 
tankage.  Fish  meal  usually  contains  more 
ash  or  minerals  than  tankage.  Its  pro¬ 
teins  are  apparently  also  of  better  qual¬ 
ity,  and  it  possesses  antirachitic  Pr°P^r 
ties,  while  tankage  is  deficient  in  this 
respect.  An  experiment  is  now  in  prog^ 
ress  in  which  a  simple  ration  of  corn  ana 
fish  meal  is  being  checked  against  toe 
corn,  tankage,  linseed  meal  and  Alfalfa 
ration.  w.  L.  robison. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
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Strathglass  Ayrshires 
Average  $805 

Strathglass  Farm’s  first  public  sale  of 
Ayrshires,  held  on  the  farm  near  Port 
'  Qhester,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  was  the  out¬ 
standing  event  in  recent  Ayrshire  history 
in  America.  Fifty-six  head  averaged  $805. 
After  luncheon  under  a  tent  on  the  lawn 
the  auction  began  at  1 :30.  with  Col.  Geo. 
Bain  of  Kentucky  in  the  box,  and  a  little 
after  5  o’clock  every  animal  had  been  sold 
and  paid  for.  Breeders  were  present  from 
many  States  and  Canada.  Manager  A.  H. 
Tyron  presented  the  cattle  in  good  breed¬ 
ing  condition,  backed  by  the  strongest 
guarantees  as  to  health  that  have  been 
made  in  connection  with  a  dairy  cattle 
auction. 

The  top  price  was  $5,300,  paid  by  W. 
L.  Glatfelter,  Old  Forge  Farm,  Spring 
Grove,  Pa.,  for  Netherton  Valentine,  an 
imported  cow  in  her  ninth  year.  The  next 
highest  price  was  $3,300,  paid  by  Mr. 
Glatfelter  for  the  imported  cow  Nether- 
craig  Diana,  a  coming  three-year-old,  in 
calf. 

Of  the  56  head  sold,  30  were  imported 
from  Scotland,  where  they  were  selected 
last  Winter  by  John  Cochrane.  They 
averaged  $978.  Nineteen  head  were  bred 
by  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  proprietor  of 
Strathglass  Farm.  Almost  all  of  these 
were  under  a  year  old.  They  realized  the 
excellent  average  of  $594.  Two  hand¬ 
some  young  cows  consigned  by  J.  M. 
Cochrane,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  realized  $725  each. 
Five  head,  owned  by  Strathglass  Farm 
but  bred  by  other  breeders  in  the  United 
States,  averaged  $630.  Eight  bulls  were 
included  in  the  offering.  All  these  were 
bred  at  Strathglass  Farm.  They  aver¬ 
aged  a  little'  more  than  $631. 


A  Notable  Ayrshire  Record 

As  a  senior  three-year-old,  the  Ayrshire 
cow  Sycamore  Cammelia  Governess, 
owned  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsche,  Sycamore 
Farm,  Douglassville,  Pa.,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  305-day  record  of  15,416  lbs.  of 
milk  and  606.88  lbs.  of  butterfat.  This  is 
a  new  breed  record  for  a  cow  of  her  age. 
She  has  also  dropped  a  good  heifer  calf. 
For  six  months  of  her  record  she  averaged 
over  50  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  76  lbs.  The  feed  mixture  fed  to 
her  consisted  of  200  lbs.  of  bran,  200  lbs. 
of  ground  corn,  200  lbs.  of  ground  oats, 
150  lbs.  of  linseed  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  cotton- 
seedmeal  (41  per  cent),  and  1%  per  cent 
salt.  At  no  time  was  she  fed  more  than 
13  lbs.  of  grain  per  day.  Beet  pulp,  silage 
and  Alfalfa  hay  were  also  fed. 

Sycamore  Cammelia  Governess  is  a 
daughter  of  Glen  Foerd  Governor,  and 
consequently  a  great-granddaughter  of 
the  former  world’s  record-holder  Auchen- 
brain  Gem.  On  the  1928  fair  circuit  she 
was  represented  by  twin  heifers  that  were 
exhibited  in  the  junior  yearling  class 

C.  T.  C. 


Wormy  Goats 

My  formula  for  worms  and  mould 
poisoning  in  goats  was  tried  on  my  best 
doe  as  an  experiment.  No  one  else  seemed 
to  know  what  to  do.  I  brought  her 
through  all  right.  She  was  just  as  good 
as  dead  twice. 

At  the  drug  store  I  got  some  copperas, 
the  kind  that  is  green  with  no  white 
patches  on  it.  I  pounded  up  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  very  fine,  put  it  in  a  teacupful 
of  warm  water  in  a  long-necked  bottle, 
and  shook  it  until  it  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved.  I  gave  that  to  the  doe  in  the 
morning.  I  kept  all  grain  away  from  her, 
but  let  her  have  all  the  hay  she  wanted. 

The  next  morning  I  gave  her  a  half¬ 
teacupful  of  raw  linseed  oil ;  then  I  gave 
her  all  the  lukewarm  water  she  would 
drink.  I  kept  all  grain  away  from  her 
for  three  days,  let  her  have  all  the  hay 
she  wanted,  and  then  gave  her  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  dried  boneset.  You  can  get 
this  at  any  drug  store.  That  gave  her  an 
appetite.  It  also  acts  as  a  sort  of  stimu¬ 
lant.  Then  I  began  giving  her  a  little 
grain,  about  two  tablespoonsful  of  ground 
<orn  and  oats  once  a  day  for  the  first 
ihree  days,  then  twice  a  day.  Then  I  in¬ 
creased  it  to  three  tablespoonsful  for  the 
1H*?t  three  days  twice  a  day. 

Whatever  you  do,  don’t  give  a  doe  any 
whole  grain,  for  her  stomach  will  not 
digest  it,  on  account  of  being  in  a  weak- 
1  nejl  condition  from  the  mould  poisoning. 

Copperas  is  a  poison,  but  it  counter¬ 
acts  the  mould  poison,  and  linseed  oil  is 
a  mud  cathartic ;  it  also  is  healing  and 
not  injurious  to  the  animal.  Whole  grain 
■s  sure  death  to  a  doe  in  a  weak  condi- 
|‘on.  I  know,  for  I  killed  a  doe  by  giving 
ier  whole  grain.  Her  stomach  was  so 
weak  she  couldn’t  digest  it;  whereas 
ground  oats  and  corn  are  fine  and  easy 
to  digest.  c.c.  AMTELL. 

lompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

, y  15. — Holsteins.  National  tytie 

W-  £Ilnnesota  State  Fair  Gounds; 
a  *  ®tersen  Co.,  sales  managers. 
iug.  13.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breders’ 


Association  seventh  annual  sale,  Pom¬ 
fret,  Vt. ;  J.  W.  Dana,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 

Aug.  15. — The  T.  R.  Shanaberger  & 
Son  Jersey  sale,  Montrose  Farm,  Raven¬ 
na,  O. ;  R.  T.  Lee,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sale 
manager. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  12.  —  Flolsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  21. — Holsteins.  National  Orm- 
by  sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

No.  5-6. — Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22. — U.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown, 
Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  24-29. — Twelfth  annual  poultry 
judging  and  breeding  school,  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  26-28. — American  Seed  Trade  As¬ 
sociation,  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago,  Ill. 

June  29.  —  New  York  State  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  Field  Day,  Randleigh  Farm, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

July  9-12. — Masacliusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  tour  to  Vermont. 

July  15. — New  York  State  fruit  trip, 
starting  from  Winchester,  Va. 

July  15. — Summer  trip,  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Association,  starting 
from  State  College,  Pa. 

July  16-18.— American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  Boston,  Mass. 

July  23-24.  —  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Summer  meeting,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  23-26. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

July  29  -  Aug  2. — International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  annual  convention, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  31  -  Aug.  1.  —  Second  Annual 
South  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show,  Conven¬ 
tion  Pier,  Cape  May,  N.  J. ;  F.  E.  Rock¬ 
well,  director,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Aug.  3.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  Long 
Branch  Farms,  W.  B.  Kendall,  proprie¬ 
tor,  Bowdoinham,  Me. 

Aug.  5-8.  —  Ashley  Fair  and  Junior 
Fair,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

Aug.  6-9.  —  National  Association  of 
Gardeners,  annual  convention,  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Aug.  7.- — -Market  Garden  Field  Day, 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  9. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  Field  Meeting,  Rice  Or¬ 
chards,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Aug.  21-24. — Thirty-sixth  annual  fair, 
Gloucester  County  Grange,  Alcyon  Park, 
Pitman,  N.  J.  Secretary,  E.  Arlington 
Jones,  Harrisonville,  N.  J. 

Aug.  23. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  Field  Meeting,  Frank¬ 
lin  Co.,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-31. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  16-17. — Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 

Oct.  17-20.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  E.  G.  Jones,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“Congress’s  problem,”  says  a  speaker, 
in  The  Congressional  Record,  “is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  extermination  of  the  American 
farmer.”  Congress  will  always  need  a 
few  farmers,  as  an  issue. — Detroit  News. 


Wool  Wanted  for  Cash  Circular  now  ready. 

Write  8.  II.  l.ivingston  .  Lancaster,  i’enna. 


SWINE 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
aft  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Tide  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Registered  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Express  charges  prepaid  during 
May  and  June.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

3° Yoa^^oid  Purebred  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Accredited  herd.  Come  take  a  look  at  some  of  his 
daughters.  EVERETT  B.  WELLS,  Norwich,  New  York 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  t.RFrL. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N  Y 

Purebred  Guernsey  Bulls  irattVact°iveedpric“s 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  -  Delhi,  New  York 

O  Year  Old  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BUM. 

for  Sale.  Good  individual  and  sure  breeder.  A 
BARGAIN  HIKU’S  FARM,  North  Salem,  N  Y. 

170R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
A  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILUGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis, 

f  .*.  DAIRY  CATTLE  j 

Mil  KIlNir 

ill ILIlIlY  U 

SHORTHORNS 

BEEF  -  -  MILK 

MAURICE  WHITNEY 

BAR-NONE  RANCH  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  $104)  to  $150.  Dams  records  from  10,000 to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  .  -  SABRE.  VERMONT 

1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested,  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

RESksSIREE?  BULL  CALF 

$50.00.  ROY  MULL  -  -  Robortsdalo,  Penna'. 

Load  of  Springers  and  Load  of  Yearling 
and  2- Year-Old  Heifers 

All  tested  under  State  and  Federal  supervision. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  CO.  INC.,  While  River  Junction,  Vt. 

DOGS 

For  Sale  at  $30  Fine  NEWFOUNDLAND  FEMALE 

Registered  In  American  Kennel  Club.  Color  grayish 
black.  About  two  years  old.  Gentle  and  affectionate. 

C.  Cornish  144  Halstead  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

PUREBRED  GREAT  DANE  PUPS 

Silver  and  Golden  Brindle.  Females,  #20;  males,  #30. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  KF.INI!KK<1  -  Liberty,  N.  y. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— "Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomoot,  Dept.  It,  Monticello,  Iowa 

TY_1*  D  *  Three  months  old. 

r  once  Jruppies  .  „ 

*  »  $10.00  each. 

F.  WHITE,  Weiigu  Farm  A r monk,  New  York 

SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  #6.  Females,  #3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y 

IF  Looking  for  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  that  will  make 

1  cow  dog.  Write  SIUDY  LAWN  FARM,  lleiirelton,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE — Collie  Puppies;  pedigreed,  farm  raised. 

■  Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WINGARD,  Chambersburg,  Pa 

DAT  TERRIERS  .  FOX  TERRIER  8-Lists 
AY  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

.%  SHEEP  | 

YEARLING  EWES  half  blood  Dor- 
I  WU  L/CL1L5  set  and  Delaine,  open;  one  deck  bred 
to  Southdown  rams,  lamb  in  July  and  August. 

FRANK  E.  DODGE,  Midlands#  Peoria,  Ohio 

Shropshire  Yearling  RAMS  and  EWES 

Sired  by  International  Champion.  Also  Older  Eves. 

Fred  VanVleet  A  Hone  -  -  EodJ,  New  York 

[  MISCELLANEOUS  J 

/v  •  fv.  Established  Business  for 

ImlllYlOU  Pine  sale;  Livestock,  Fixtures. 
1$  If  8  g.  luD  All  records  and  Account 

Books.  Trade  Name  and 
Goodwill.  Terms  if  required.  J.  R.  HASKIN,  Walerlord,  Conn. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlonvllle,  Penna. 

Guinea  Pigs  for  Sale  SJEbSSiS^SS: 

bred.  All  ages.  J.  R.  HASKIN  -  Waterford,  Conn. 

HORSES  | 

Pnnlof  for  children,  also  STA  ELIONS; 

dneuana  ronies  makes  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  ».  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Aiwstcr.Ohio 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

1929  SPRING  PIGS 

Mated  Pairs  and  Trios.  Boars  Ready  for  Service 
Can  spare  a  Few  Bred  Gilts. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— Big  Type,  quick  growing. 
Registered  Pigs,  *10.75  e«ch.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Felli.ll. T. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLANO-CHINA  HOGS  for  sale  at 
all  times.  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 

Spotted  PolandChin7s;a,,B,?yi,.r.f.,..;,,“: 

REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE2K 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  A  £oi»  -  Merrlflehf,  N.  Y. 


PUKE  HREI)  K HEEDING  STOCK — Boars,  Bred 
Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  60  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Choswold,  Delaware 


BUB  If  QUID  17  Piro  oougiaston  manor  farm 
LKlionlKL  rltiW  pulaski.  new  yokk 

FOR  SALE  Kj  R  W  Blakely.  Mgr. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

sold  before  July  10th.  G. 


of  BOAR  PIGS;  3  months  old. 
Purebred  Big  Type  Polands, 
good  ones,  $12.00  each;  if 
S.  HALL  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 


We  are  Still  getting  many 

REPEAT  ORDERS  for  PIGS 

Large  type  Poland  China — Chester  White  Cross. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross. 

Also  a  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire  cross  sows 
and  Barrows. 

Pigs  four  weeks  old  *5.00 
These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs.  Will  make 
large  hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  C.O.D.  for  your 
approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr., 

RYDERS  STOCK  FARM,  INC., 

P.  O.  Box  65.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202-M 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire,  4  weeks  old  .  $4.50 

Berkshire  and  Chester,  4  weeks  old  .  4.50 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  4  weeks  old  .  5.00 

A  few  Jersey  Reds,  4  weeks  old  .  .  5.00 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Subject  to  approval,  if  not  satisfied  with 
them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX 

Boi  149  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0635 


Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
4  weeks  old . $4.75 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock  and  large 
for  their  age. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  lSunzel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0490 


Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  I  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs— 4  weeks  old,  *4.50  each.  All  pigs  sold  with 
a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you're  not  satis¬ 
fied,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  return¬ 
ed.  Will  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  ,D.  No  charges 
for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Maas.  Tel.  0086 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75 

Alsoafew  (he.ster  White barrowH,  4  wks.  old,  $5.2Seach. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  Hiippiied  free. 

A.  M.  MIX,  58045  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mas*. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  ! 

Chester-Bcrkshire  Crossed — Yorkshire-Chester  Crossed 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $5.00  each 

AH  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
pigs  C.  O.  D.,  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at  my 
expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

J.  W.  GARR1TY.  7  Lynn  St  .  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 


RABBITS 


RAISE  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS— Write  for  price  list 

and  information.  ELM0ALE  BABBITRY,  Smyrna  Mills,  Maine 


Sell  Your 
Surplus  Stock 


k 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Send  for 

Literature 


HOLSTEIN/1  FOR  PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

Thr>  ft's/ 'V'Yftev* C  Crwof  Holsteins  are  large  and  hardy,  yield  the 
x  riv  J.  tl !  fft v /  o  Kjtftx/  most  milk  and  butterfat,  consume  great 
quantities  of  cheap  roughages,  and  produce  big.  strong  calves  which  are 
easily  raised.  Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTE1N-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  6 
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The  Haunts  at  Helvellyn 

Part  III. 

John  slipped  out  of  bed  in  his  night¬ 
clothes  and  with  the  aid  of  the  flashlight, 
stole  into  the  dining-room  door  and 
peeped  inside.  He  screamed  wildly  and 
fell  backwards,  his  head  striking  the 
floor  like  a  maul.  In  an  instant  we  were 
all  out  of  bed.  I  lifted  John  from  the 
floor.  The  back  of  his  head  bore  an  ugly 
knot,  but  he  was  not  otherwise  injured. 

“What  did  you  see?”  we  demanded  in 
concert. 

“A  jar  of  fruit  was  rolling  across  the 
floor,  and  there  wTas  a  glass  of  jelly  on 
each  side  of  the  room  dancing,”  he  as¬ 
serted. 

“Let’s  move  out  of  this  old  haunted 
house,”  the  children  begged.  I  could 
read  in  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Wallace 
that  she  was  thinking  favorably  of  what 
the  children  had  suggested. 

I  turned  on  the  light,  examined  the 
dining-room.  Two  glasses  of  jelly  were 
standing  on  their  heads  and  almost 
empty.  Something  had  undoubtedly  eat¬ 
en  their  contents.  I  did  not  doubt  it, 
and  went  back  into  the  bedroom,  gathered 
my  family  around  me  in  a  circle  and  said, 

“All  my  life  I  have  heard  what  I  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  vague  stories  of  ghosts  and 
haunts,  but  this  experience  has  about 
convinced  me  of  their  existence.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  haunt  can  pos¬ 
sibly  devour  jelly,  and  as  for  me,'  I  am 
in  favor  of  sitting  up  all  night  and  run¬ 
ning  the  rascals  down.” 

Mrs.  Wallace  and  John  agreed  to 
stand  by  me.  The  other  children  begged 
that  we  plan  to  move  out  the  next  day. 
While  we  were  discussing  the  matter, 
something  appeared  at  the  door  that  led 
into  the  yard  and  tried  to  pry  it  open. 
The  children  hugged  and  nestled  up 
against  my  shoulders. 

Mrs.  Wallace  agreed  to  keep  Harry 
and  the  two  girls  in  the  bedroom  while 
John  and  I,  after  dressing,  tried  to  solve 
the  mystery.  We  stole  into  the  dining¬ 
room.  I  took  my  seat  by  the  side  of  the 
dancing  jelly  glasses  on  the  floor,  and 
John  on  the  other. 

I  think  it  was  the  longest  hour  I  have 
ever  lived.  It  was  pitch  dark  in  the 
room,  but  each  of  us  had  a  good  flash¬ 
light.  I  was  half  asleep  when  the  over¬ 
turning  of  a  glass  of  jelly  by  my  side 
aroused  me.  I  threw  on  the  flashlight  and 
saw  a  queer-looking  little  hand  pass 
through  an  augur  hole  by  my  side.  It 
had  no  more  than  disappeared  when  John 
screamed  loudly.  He  felt  something  reach¬ 
ing  into  his  hip  pocket,  and  when  he 
turned  on  the  light,  he  saw  his  handker¬ 
chief  scoot  through  a  hole  by  his  side. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  thought  I  felt 
something  rake  my  thigh,  and  when  I  got 
up,  a  five  dollar  bill  was  missing  from 
my  pocket. 

Our  curiosities  were  more  keenly 
aroused  than  ever,  and  for  two  long 
hours  we  sat  half  dozing  at  times.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard.  Finally,  we  were  over¬ 
powered  with  sleep,  and  stole  back  to 
bed.  The  other  members  of  my  family 
were  fast  asleep. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
when  we  awoke.  The  haunts  were  actual¬ 
ly  changing  our  rising  habits,  for  hither¬ 
to,  I  had  always  gotten  out  of  bed  by  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter.  When  John  awoke,  he  leaped  out 
of  bed  and  rushed  into  the  dining-room. 
All  things  were  found  just  as  he  had  left 
them,  except  a  few  fruit  jars  had  been 
overturned,  which  were  scattered  about 
over  the  floor. 

When  Mary  and  Ann  went  to  the 
spring  for  a  bucket  of  water,  they  came 
racing  back,  to  report  the  exciting  news 
of  finding  a  five  dollar  bill  and  a  muddy 
handkerchief  in  the  spring,  both  of  which 
were  thoroughly  soaked. 

All  day  long  we  again  worked  in  the 
house,  getting  the  furniture  properly  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  pictures  hung  on  the  walls, 
and  the  rugs  at  their  proper  places.  We 
had  pledged  the  night  before  to  fight  it  to 
a  finish  with  the  haunts,  but  thus  far 
they  had  outwitted  us. 

After  supper  was  over,  the  noise  be¬ 
hind  the  walls  set  up  as  usual,  and  we 
agreed  to  go  to  bed  and  forget  all  about 
them.  Ann,  who  came  in  last  from  the 
yard,  had  failed  to  shut  the  front  door 
tightly.  At  ten  o’clock  John  and  I  -were 
awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  door  that 
led  into  our  room. 

My  hair  really  stood  on  its  ends,  and 
when  1  reached  for  my  trousers.  I  heard 
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the  noise  of  footsteps  on  the  floor  in  my 
room.  I  turned  on  the  lights  and  not 
more  than  three  fee  away  stood  the  most 
cunning  raccoon  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
was  standing  on  its  hind  feet,  sniffing  the 
air,  and  looking  me  squarely  in  the  face. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  room  another 
raccoon  was  paying  similar  attentions  to 
the  occupants  of  that  bed.  John  had  the 
flashlight  on  him. 

When  I  laughed  loudly  and  clapped  my 
hands,  I  awakened  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  the  two  raccoons  fled 
wildly  through  the  door.  When  Mrs. 
Wallace  and  the  children  rose  up  in  bed, 
John  laughed  and  said  : 

“Doesn’t  it  beat  the  dickens !  But  we'll 
surely  have  some  fun  hereafter  !” 

ROBERT  SPARKS  WALKER. 


The  Grange  Magic  Gavel 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Here  is  the  list  of  the  varieties  of  na¬ 
tive  New  York  State  woods  which  go  to 
make  up  the  magic  gavel  which  is  cre¬ 
ating  so  much  interest  in  its  journey 
through  the  counties  of  the  Empire  State, 
and  incidentally  helping  to  swell  the 
State  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship 
Fund.  You  New  York  State  Grangers, 
how  many  of  these  woods  are  familiar 
friends  of  yours?  Run  your  eye  over  the 
50  names  and  mark  those  you  recognize  : 

Ironwood,  butternut,  bitter-nut  hickory, 
post  oak,  balsam,  red  ash,  beech,  coffee 


-the  gayel  on  its  transfer  -to  Wyoming 
County.  Oswego  has  the  best  record  for 
the  amount  contributed  to  the  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  during  the  month  while  the 
magic  gavel  was  a  guest  of  that  county, 
$649.40  being  added  to  the  fund,  in  May, 
1929. 

Such  comments  as  these  taken  from  the 
county  reports  would  indicate  that  the 
gavel’s  mission  was  being  accomplished : 
“The  gavel  was  taken  to  every  Grange 
in  the  county.  It  was  enthusiastically 
received  and  very  great  interest  was 
shown  in  its  travels,  also  in  its  objects. 
Members  were  anxious  to  contribute  to 
the  fund.”  Another  report  said :  “Cre¬ 
ated  more  interest  than  anything  we  ever 
had.  Average  attendance  was  148.”  The 
gavel  evidently  acted  as  a  missionary, 
also :  “One  of  our  weak  Granges  was  in¬ 
spired  to  have  meetings  after  a  long  in¬ 
terval  of  inactivity.”  In  response  to  the 
gavel’s  appeal  for  welfare  work,  the 
Tioga  Pomona  plans  to  install  a  radio 
at  the  Tioga  County  Farm  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  inmates  of  the  home.  In  this 
county  the  average  attendance  at  the 
group  meetings  held  for  the  gavel  was 
250.  In  Onondaga  County  the  good  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  gavel’s  visits  were  seen  in  a 
probable  reorganization  of  the  Grange  at 
Syracuse  University  and  the  promotion 
of  a  county  library.  In  Madison  County 
two  weak  Granges  were  revived  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  gavel.  In  Jefferson  it 
inspired  the  largest  attendance  ever  re¬ 
corded  at  a  Pomona  session  in  that  big 
Grange  county.  One  of  Jefferson’s  group 
meetings  for  the  gavel  was  the  55th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Three  Mile  Bay  Grange  and 
at  another  a  class  of  100  candidates  is 
to  be  the  feature.  When  the  gavel  reaches 


school  year  ending  July  31,  1929,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  -1 
other  school  moneys  are  apportioned  and 
paid  under  this  article,  to  each  district 
employing  but  one  teacher  the  sum  of 
$1,300,  less  the  amount  of  a  four-mill  tax 
on  each  dollar  of  the  actual  valuation  of 
the  taxable  property  of  the  district. 

For  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1930 
the  State  will  pay  the  difference  between 
what  a  four-mill  tax  on  full  valuation 
would  amount  to  and  $1,400 ;  and  during 
the  school  year  ending  July  31.  1931  the 
maximum  State  aid  to  any  one-teacher 
district  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  of  a  four-mill  tax  on 
full  valuation  and  $1,500. 

Regardless  of  what  your  tax  rate  is  anv 
year,  the  State  will  deduct  the  amount  of 
a  four-mill  tax  on  full  valuation  of  tax¬ 
able  property  from  $1,300  for  State  aid 
payable  next  year  from  $1,400  payable 
during  the  Spring  of  1931,  and  from 
$1,500  payable  during  the  Spring  of  1932 
and  each  year  thereafter.  However,  no 
district  will  receive  less  than  $425  ’  not- 
more  than  “the  amount  of  the  excess  of 
the  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes 
above  the  amount  which  would  result 
from  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  each  dollar  of 
actual  valuation.”  In  other  words,  one 
teacher  districts  will  not  receive  this 
extra  State  aid  unless  they  spend  it.  One 
teacher  districts  may  spend  $1,300  this 
year  and  $1,400  next  year  without  any 
greater  cost  in  local  taxes  than  as  though 
only  $1,100  were  expended.  Up  to  the 
$1,300.  $1,400  and  $1,500  maximum  fig¬ 
ures  the  State  will  pay  the  extra  school 
cost  above  the  amount  of  a  four-mill  tax 
on  full  valuation,  or  so  much  thereof  as  is 
expended. 


As  We  Go  Along 

My  largest  sweet  corn  is  two  feet  high 
— 30  inches  if  the  leaves  are  lifted  to  the 
limit;  peas  are  forming  pods;  string 
beans  a  foot  high,  but  not  yet  in  bloom ; 
Limas  six  inches.  This  is  nothing  to 
brag  about  in  Northern  New  Jersey  on 
June  15,  but  is  fairly  good  for  this  slow 
season,  with  several  June  mornings  41  to 
44  degrees. 

This  is  a  poor  country  for  peas  unless 
they  can  be  planted  very  early.  The 
blazing  sun  of  long  June  days  dries  out 
the  light  soil  and  scorches  the  vines.  A 
rather  heavy  mulch  is  useful  along  the 
rows.  In  looking  about  for  material  1 
thought  of  a  waste  place,  about  100 
square  feet,  formerly  cultivated,  but  now 
a  mass  of  quack  grass  two  feet  high.  The 
scythe  had  been  loaned  and  not  yet  re¬ 
turned,  so  I  took  the  next  thing  at  hand, 
a  sickle,  expecting  to  cut  only  enough  to 
mulch  50  feet  of  row,  but  it  worked  so 
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tree,  tupelo,  persimmon,  bur  oak,  canoe 
oak,  pin  oak.  peach,  small-fruited  hickory, 
quaking  asp,  hackberry,  red  oak,  moun¬ 
tain  ash,  shell-bark  hickory,  white  ash, 
black  jack  oak,  slippery  elm,  sycamore, 
bird’s-eye  maple,  white  cedar,  mulberry, 
black  ash.  Juneberry,  American  holly,  red 
cedar,  white  oak,  honey  locust,  sumac, 
cottonwood,  red  pine,  sassafras,  black 
cherry,  black  walnut,  basswood,  swamp 
oak,  blue  beech,  scarlet  oak,  apple,  chest¬ 
nut,  sweet  birch,  Osage  orange,  curly 
maple,  cork  elm,  yellow  birch.  These  are 
not  all  the  kinds  of  woods  found  in  New 
York  State,  and  many  R.  N-.Y.  readers 
could  add  many  more  to  the  list. 

Romeyn  B.  Hough,  the  Lowville  natu¬ 
ralist  who  designed  the  magic  gavel  and 
procured  the  various  kinds  of  wood  of 
which  it  is  made,  published  a  book  on 
New  York  State  woods,  illustrating  it 
with  samples  of  the  woods  named.  He 
had  made  a  machine  which  sliced  off  very 
thin  sections  of  the  woods  and  had  these 
inserted  in  the  book.  The  father  of 
Romeyn  B.  Hough  was  Franklin  B. 
Hough,  the  author  of  several  county  his¬ 
tories  of  New  York  State.  In  most  cases 
these  histories  were  the  first  ones  writ¬ 
ten  of  the  county  and  formed  the  basis 
of  most  of  the  histories  which  followed 
those  written  by  Mr.  Hough.  For  in¬ 
stance  the  Hough  History  of  Jefferson 
County,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
all  those  of  New  Y'ork  State  counties,  is 
replete  with  historical  lore  of  the  most 
valuable  kind.  Hough’s  History  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  was  published  in  1854,  and 
the  original  copies  of  this  book  are  now 
rare  and  valued  very  highly  by  their 
possessors. 

Accompanying  the  magic  gavel  on  its 
journey  is  a  little  volume  containing  the 
rules  governing  the  movements  of  the 
gavel  and  a  statement  of  its  objects.  Each 
county  files  a  summary  of  the  work  of 
the  gavel  while  a  guest  of  that  county. 

The  gavel  began  its  ministrations  in 
Chautauqua  County  in  February.  1927. 
No  contributions  were  there  made  to  the 
Revolving  Scholarship  Fund,  and  little 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  this  line  until 
the  gavel  reached  Genesee  County  in  Au¬ 
gust.  1927.  In  that  county  the  Pomona 
and  12  Granges  made  contributions  to 
the  fund  reaching  over  $100.  From  that 
time  excellent  reports  were  recorded, 
many  counties  reporting  gifts  from  every 
Grange.  Genesee  holds  the  record  for 
having  the  largest  delegation  accompany¬ 
ing  the  transfer  of  the  gavel  to  the  next 
county,  408  of  its  members  going  with 


its  home  county  of  Lewis  it  will  find  that 
its  own  Pomona  had  eclipsed  all  Pomona 
records  with  gifts  from  the  Pomona 
treasury  to  the  scholarship  fund  of  $600. 


School  Law  and  Rules 

[These  questions  are  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society.] 

A  Consolidation  Propo¬ 
sition 

Will  you  send  me  some  information 
about  school  consolidation?  I  would  like 
to  know  both  sides.  .  A.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

The  most  important  thing  I  can  say 
about  any  consolidation  proposition  is : 
Advise  your  people  to  take  all  the  time 
needed  to  fully  consider  it.  There  are 
cases  in  many  sections  of  the  State  where 
the  people  were  rushed  into  centralization 
and  they  were  sorry  afterward.  In  many 
cases  taxes  have  increased.  A  house  and 
lot  in  Trumansburg  did  pay  $18  school 
tax.  Under  centralization  it  paid  $58  last 
year  and  the  tax  will  be  much  higher 
another  year. 


The  New  Law  and  Rural 
Schools 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  for  some  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  money  appropriated  for 
the  rural  schools.  If  I  understand  it 
right,  the  one-room  schools  will  receive 
in  the  school  year  of  1929-1930  $1,200 
after  deducting  $4  for  every  $1,000  valua¬ 
tion  in  the  district.  But  last  week  our 
local  paper  had  a  notice  which  said  that 
the  minimum  wages  to  be  paid  teachers 
in  one-room  sclioolhouses  is  $1,300.  Which 
is  right?  I  believe  a  good  many  trustees 
like  myself  would  like  to  see  it  explained 
fully.  R.  P.  P. 

New  York. 

The  newspaper  clipping  which  accom¬ 
panied  your  report  is  in  error,  as  also  is 
your  mention  of  $1,200  being  allowed  for 
each  one-teacher  school.  There  have  been 
published  errors  which,  no  doubt,  have 
occurred  because  of  the  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  plans  that  were  advanced  and 
recommended  as  changes  to  the  law. 

The  bill  which  finally  became  law  pro- 
*  vides  as  follows ;  “The  commissioner  of 


well  than  in  20  minutes  it  was  all  cut. 

The  sickle  is  a  rather  despised  imple¬ 
ment  with  us  in  these  days  of  “com¬ 
bines”  which  thrash  and  bag  the  grain 
as  they  cut  it.  But  once  the  world's 
grain  crop  was  cut  with  the  sickle — some 
of  it  is  now — and  we  still  have  its  use 
pictured  in  the  harvest  month  heading 
of  farmers’  almanacs.  I  looked  carefully 
at  this  sickle  and  remembered  that,  when 
buying  it  at  a  large  hardware  store,  I 
asked  for  a  real  sickle,  not  the  imita¬ 
tion,  which  looks  like  a  piece  cut  from  a 
scythe,  with  a  handle  stuck  on.  This 
cost  $1.50,  but  is  nearer  worth  it  than 
the  other  kind  is  25  cents.  It  has  a 
light,  narrow  blade,  a  keen  cutting  edge, 
and  is  shaped  exactly  like  the  classic 
sickle.  The  only  mark  I  find  on  it  is 
“Wear  Well,”  stamped  deeply  in  the 
blade.  That  looks  as  though  the  maker 
took  pride  in  the  job. 

Y’es,  turning  out  a  piece  of  steel  thar 
will  hold  a  keen  edge  is  commendable 
work.  Around  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  a  blacksmith  in  a  Massachusetts 
town  acquired  remarkable  skill  in  tern 
pering  steel.  In  my  boyhood  many  of 
these  tools  were  in  existence,  and  the  car¬ 
penter  who  had  a  “Potter”  broadax, 
adz  and  framing  chisels  thought  himself 
fortunate.  Father  had  a  Potter  broad 
ax  and  chisels,  bought  after  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  death.  Farmers  in  that  wooded 
country  often  got  out  and  hewed  timber 
for  barn  frames.  I  well  remember  the 
“ring”  of  that  broadax  when  hewing 
heavy  oak  timber  that  had  been  “scored 
just  the  right  depth.  One  of  the  heavy 
framing  chisels,  used  in  making  two-inch 
mortises,  was  the  nearest  perfection  of 
any  piece  of  steel  I  ever  handled,  hard 
enough  to  hold  its  edge,  yet  so  tough  that 
it  did  not  chip  at  that  racking  job  of 
pounding  out  mortises  in  hard  oak. 

Potter  specialized  in  re-bitting  axes. 
The  older  men  told  me  that  in  Winter 
one  farmer  would  gather  the  axes  of  a 
neighborhood  and  drive  out  to  Potter  n 
shop,  waiting  there  a  day  or  two  for  this 
19th  Century  Tubal-cain  to  “lay  ^,e 
axes  over.  W.  w.  h. 
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A  Real  Vacation 

The  -weather  man  this  season  has  re¬ 
minded  ns  of  the  “spoiled  child.”  He 
just  won’t  play  with  us  the  way  we  want 
him  to.  Early  in  April  we  had  some  won¬ 
derful  weather;  just  enough  of  it  to  make 
us  say,  “Early  Spring.” 

Then  it  began  to  rain ;  and  it  did  rain ; 
not  just  pails  full,  but  washtubs  and  bath¬ 
tubs  full.  It  didn’t  stop ;  the  streams 
rose;  became  small  rivers  and  then  lakes. 
After  three  or  four  weeks  of  this  weather 
the  sun  finally  came  out  to  stay — and  it 
has  stayed.  Not  a  rainstorm  in  a  month 
and  the  ground  is  baked  hard  like  a  pave¬ 
ment. 

Pastures  and  meadows  have  come  along 
wonderfully,  in  fact  they  look  better  than 
average.  New  seeding  of  Alfalfa  and 
clover  looks  fine.  Yesterday  I  saw  the 
first  cutting  of  Alfalfa  piled  up  in  the 
field.  Cultivated  crops  are  not  so  good. 
Early  peas  rotted  in  the  soil ;  those 
planted  later  are  yellow’  because  .of  the 
hot,  dry  weather  during  the  past  month. 

This  does  not  sound  any  too  pleasant, 
so  suppose  we  talk  about  something  else. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  New  York  State 
voted  a  huge  sum  for  purchase  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  State-wide  park  system. 
The  expenditui-e  of  this  money  has  been 
going  on,  and  today  State  parks  can  be 
found  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State. 
One  Friday  afternoon  last  August  we 
packed  some  blankets,  boxes  of  victuals 
and  camp  cots  on  our  old  touring  car 
and  started  for  the  Finger  Lakes  section 
in  Central  New  York.  Our  guide  was  a 
booklet  published  by  the  Conservation 
Commission  entitled  “New  York  State 
Parks  and  Highways.”  Evening  found  us 
at  the  entrance  of  the  State  Park  at 
Taughannock  Falls  on  Cayuga  Lake,  10 
miles  from  Ithaca.  We  secured  a  camp 
site  on  the  beach  and  erected  our  tent. 
Tables,  benches,  a  stone  fireplace  and 
plenty  of  firewood  made  a  camp  spot  hard 
to  beat. 

The  superintendent  of  the  park  called 
and  we  deposited  75  cents  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  camping.  For  two  days  we  en¬ 
joyed  the  swimming  in  the  lake,  the  wralks 
up  the  valley  to  the  Falls,  wdiich  is  215 
feet  high,  and  the  companionship  of  neigh¬ 
bors,  one  from  a  fruit  farm  in  New  Jersey 
and  another  from  a  “sugar”  farm  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  We  had  such  a  fine  time  that  we 
have  planned  to  visit  the  same  park  again 
this  Summer. 

A  friend  residing  a  door  or  two  away 
had  to  take  a  month  off  last  year  due  to 
low  blood  pressure.  The  doctor  advised  a 
rest  near  the  ocean.  My  friend  fastened 
a  trailer  onto  his  car  and  di’ove  to  Hither 
Hills  State  Park,  near  the  extreme  end 
of  Long  Island.  Here  he  camped  for  a 
month  at  little  expense,  enjoying  the 
ocean  breezes  and  swimming  in  the  surf. 

There  are  parks  throughout  the  State, 
all  described  in  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  booklet.  Long  Island  has  14  State 
parks,  ranging  in  size  from  14  acres  to 
1.469  acres.  Along  the  Hudson  there  are 
a  number,  and  more  along  Lake  Ontario. 

In  Cattaraugus  County  is  the  Allegany 
State  Park  of  65,000  acres,  and  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  Livingston  counties  the  famous 
Letehworth  Park  of  6,000  acres.  In  the 
latter  is  the  gorge  of  the  Genesee  River, 
a  favorite  spot  for  Sxxmmer  travelers.  The 
Adirondaeks  can  ixow  be  traversed  by 
autos,  and  camp  sites  are  located  at  con¬ 
venient  distances. 

Our  suggestion  to  those  who  love  to 
camp  over  a  wTeek  end  or  longer  is — visit 
cme  of  the  State  Parks  in  New  York 
State.  After  haying  is  done,  the  cabbage 
and  corn  cultivated  and  the  grain 
thrashed,  steal  awray  over  a  week  end. 
You’ll  forget  your  worries  and  troubles 
and  come  home  ready  for  work. 

T.  T.  J. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Main  interest  in  the  line  of  farm  pi 
nets  still  centers  in  the  grain  markets  i 
.  growing  crops.  The  decline  in  gr 
pmees  has  left  the  general-purpose  fan 
«m°ut  where  he  was  before.  Not  manj 
, ls  class  have  any  great  surplus  of  win 
rp,  11  or  oats  to  sell  at  the  time  of  y< 
,  ‘ousands  of  them  are  buying  grain,  i 
r.V  eu  an?ers  dnd  themselves  even  bei 
hef °re,  because  their  feed  t 
kinlbee?  cut.  down  rather  sharply.  S< 
j,,,  /  mill-feed,  notably  cottons 
cornr  o loyer  by  one-third  to  one-h 
Wlth  a  year  ago.  At  the  sc 
at  nrf°fS’  ^atHe  and  chickens  are  sell 
xi r  from  the  price  levels  of  Jr 
in~tVia  ^r°ducers  of  butter  and  eggs 
Not  ,r,v,Stmex.  k'n(l  of  favorable  positi 
ueh  change  has  occurred  in  pri 


of  these  products  so  far  this  month,  and 
after  June  the  tendency  in  both  lines 
would  be  upward  because  of  decreasing 
production. 

The  action  of  the  butter  market  is  par¬ 
ticularly  satisfactory,  in  view  of  the 
heavier  production  compared  with  a  year 
ago.  Probably  the  milk  and  butter  farm¬ 
ers  have  seldom,  if  ever,  turned  out  such 
a  large  quantity  of  dairy  produce  at  so 
little  cost  per  quai-t  or  pound.  Pasturage 
was  early  and  also  abundant,  and  June 
is  in  many  sections  the  best  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  months.  There  was  little  need  for 
grain  feeding,  but  the  grains  most  com¬ 
monly  used  for  feeding  with  pasturage 
were  comparatively  cheap,  and  the  butter 
production  figures  look  as  if  farmers  did 
some  exti'a  feeding  of  their  dairy  herds. 
The  unfavorable  feature  of  the  dairy  situ¬ 
ation  is  the  large  supply  in  storage,  pos¬ 
sibly  12,000,000  pounds  more  than  at  this 
time  last  year.  Of  course  this  reserve 
supply  will  overhang  the  market  and  pre¬ 
vent  prices  going  as  high  as  they  would 
go  under  other  conditions.  It  is  evident 
that  demand  is  good ;  otherwise  prices 
would  not  have  held  as  well  as  they  did 
hold  under  the  heavy  supply. 

The  egg  situation  is  different  in  respect 
to  supply.  The  decreased  egg  shipments 
compared  with  last  season  are  due  to 
somewhat  smaller  flocks.  Nothing  but  the 
l-ather  light  demand  for  cold  storage  has 
prevented  higher  prices.  Cold  storage  ac¬ 
tivities  in  leading  cities  are  reported  four 
to  five  per  cent  below  last  year’s  figures. 
The  rather  high  prices  reported  for  dressed 
fowls  indicate  that  the  flocks  are  being 
kept  for  laying,  even  though  they  will  not 


her  home  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  June  12,  and 
suppoi'ted  Dunn,  who  was  floundering 
helplessly  after  a  tumble  from  his  row 
boat,  until  rescuers  came  to  their  aid. 
Betty  was  playing  with  sevei-al  play¬ 
mates  when  Dunn’s  shouts  attracted  them 
to  the  river  bank.  She  dived  into  xvater 
over  her  head  and  swam  to  the  shallows 
where  Dunn  was  in  danger  of  drowning. 

June  13  Paul  Denis,  a  Canadian,  under 
ai-rest  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  escaped  to 
Canadian  territory  by  way  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  His  arrest  resulted  from  an  acci¬ 
dent  May  25,  when  Air.  and  Airs.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  were  injured 
when,  their  car  was  ditched  in  a  triple 
collision.  Denis  returned  to  Alontreal 
and  two  days  later  wms  asked  by  Sheriff 
Todd  to  come  to  Burlington  for  question¬ 
ing.  While  there  he  was  served  with  pa¬ 
pers  in  actions  totaling  $40,000,  with  a 
demand  that  he  put  up  this  amount  or  be 
held  in  jail  until  trial.  The  Attorney 
General  of  Quebec  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Ottawa,  have  been  furnished 
with  the  details  and  a  complaint  may  be 
lodged  at  Washington  through  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Vincent  Alassey  against  the  treat¬ 
ment  meted  out  to  a  Canadian  subject 
whose  only  crime,  according  to  the  facts 
given,  is  to  have  been  a  victim,  with 
other  persons,  of  an  automobile  accident 
on  American  territory. 

The  Fi’ench  monoplane  Yellow  Bird 
took  off  from  Old  Orchard,  Ale.,  eax-ly 
June  13.  It  carried  three  men,  Jean  As- 
solant,  Rene  Lefevre  and  Armeno  Lotti, 
Jr.  Nine  hours  later  it  passed  over  the 
American  steamship  Wytheville,  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  miles  out.  It  landed  June 


Mother  Cooking  in  Camp  at  the  Stone  Fireplace 


bring  quite  so  much  if  held  urjtil  molting 
time,  when  poultry  supplies  are  always 
more  abundant. 

The  producers  of  northern  cabbage  may 
well  feel  nervous  over  the  cabbage  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  sections  shipping  early  in  the 
season.  If  the  same  conditions  of  in¬ 
creased  acreage  and  liberal  yield  continue 
for  the  main  crop,  it  is  clear  that  pi’ices 
will  be  low.  The  mid-season  planters,  al¬ 
though  advised  to  make  reduction  in  aci’e- 
age,  did  not  complete  even  the  slight  cut 
in  planting  indicated  early  in  the  season. 
At  the  same  time  the  crop  per  acre  is 
larger  than  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  grow¬ 
ing  season  so  far  has  been  favorable  for 
cabbage  production.  There  is  talk  in  trade 
sources  that  northern  cabbage  growers  in¬ 
tend  to  increase  their  acreage,  which  was 
already  large  enough  for  any  season  when 
the  yield  per  acre  reaches  the  usual 
average. 

New  Jersey  carrot  growers  are  likely 
to  have  unexpected  competition  of  then- 
own  making,  owing  to  the  liberal  yield 
per  acre,  which  is  x-eported  as  likely  to  be 
about  258  bushels,  compared  with  200 
bushels  a  year  ago.  This  means  a  40  per 
cent  increase  in  production.  Other  mid¬ 
season  carrot  sections  also  show  gains. 

Onions  are  another  crop  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  be  somewhat  over-supplied.  The 
season  began  with  one  of  the  heaviest 
southern  crops  on  record.  The  mid-season 
crop  was  very  moderate  and  prices  have 
recovered  somewhat.  The  increase  of 
planting  in  the  northern  States  threatens 
production  of  too  many  onions  if  the  yield 
per  acre  turns  out  fairly  large.  There  is 
not  much  news  in  that  direction  yet.  Set 
onions  are  reported  making  good  progress 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  with  the  con¬ 
dition  at  87  per  cent.  The  crop  of  north¬ 
ern  seed-grown  onions  is  late.  G.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOAIESTIC. — Alail  was  successfully 
picked  up  from  the  deck  of  the  Leviathan 
60  miles  at  sea  June  11  by  a  Fairchild 
monoplane  equipped  with  the  new  Adams 
airmail  puck-up  device  with  which  officials 
of  the  United  States  Lines  expect  to  re¬ 
duce  the  mail  time  from  Europe  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  by  two  days.  The  next  experiment 
will  be  made  250  miles  at  sea. 

Charles  Dunn,  43,  who  weighs  225  lbs., 
probably  owes  his  life  to  12-year-old 
Betty  Sustin,  leader  of  a  patrol  of  Girl 
Scouts.  Betty,  who  weighs  only  102  lbs., 
plunged  into  the  Chemung  River,  near 


14  at  Camillas  beach,  near  Santander, 
Spain,  being  forced  down  by  lack  of  fuel. 
It  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  first 
Atlantic  ci-ossing,  made  by  Captain  Sir. 
John  Alcock  and  Captain  Sir  Arthur 
Whitten  Brown,  two  British  Royal  Air 
Force  pilots.  The  Yellow  Bird  carried 
a  stowaway,  whose  extra  weight  was  ap¬ 
parently  the  cause  of  the  French  airmen 
failing  to  reach  French  soil. 

Two  men  were  killed  and  five  others 
injured  June  14  when  an  automobile  and 
a  Public  Service  Corporation  bus  crashed 
at  14th  and  Henderson  Sts.,  Jersey  City, 
beyond  the  exit  of  the  Holland  Vehicular 
Tunnel. 

The  fatal  fumes  generated  in  an  X-ray 
fire  at  the  Cleveland  clinic  Alay  15 
claimed  another  life  June  13  and  in¬ 
creased  the  toll  of  dead  to  123  when 
Henry  Lustig,  48,  attorney  and  theater 
operator,  died  in  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 
He  went  home  after  the  expdosion  but 
later  became  ill. 

Announcement  of  a  gift  of  $1,500,000 
from  the  Genex-al  Education  Board  for 
assistance  in  the  development  of  a  gradu¬ 
ate  center  of  scientific  research  in  the 
boi-der  fields  betw-een  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences  at  Cornell  University 
was  made  June  14  by  Dr.  Livingston 
Farrand,  president.  The  gift  is  condi¬ 
tional  upon  the  university  obtaining  a 
similar  amount  by  June  30,  193Q.  This 
is  the  first  step  toward  realization  of  a 
pilan  which  will  require  for  its  comple¬ 
tion  the  addition  of  approximately  $9,- 
000,000  to  the  i-esources  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  In  making  the  announcement,  Dr. 
Farrand  said  the  formulation  of  the  plan 
was  based  primarily  on  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  biological  science. 

Airs.  Chax-les  Cary  Rumsey,  daughter 
of  the  late  Airs.  E.  PI.  Harriman  and 
widow  of  the  sculptor  and  polo  player, 
was  assessed  June  14  $8,783.40  in  duty 
and  penalties  by  customs  and  treasury 
officials  on  goods  she  bx-ought  in  on  the 
French  liner  Paris  without  proper  decla¬ 
ration.  She  was  obliged  to  pay  $7,600 
of  this  sum,  a  100  per  cent  valuation 
penalty,  for  recovery  of  wearing  apparel 
purchased  abroad.  The  remaining  $1,- 
183.40  was  assessed  on  a  vanity  mirror, 
a  leather  purse  with  jeweled  clasp,  and 
for  the  resetting  in  Paris  of  a  diamond 
and  rijby  pendant  which  she  had  carried 
to  Europe. 

Airs.  Emma  Helderweirde,  55,  and  four 
small  children  of  Philip  Bedard,  Tilbury, 
Out.,  were  drowned  June  15  when  the 
sedan  in  which  they  were  riding  plunged 
off  the  highway,  through  a  fence  and  into 
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a  drainage  ditch  containing  eight  feet  of 
water.  Bedard  escaped  death.  The  wo¬ 
man  and  children  wei*e  trapped  in  the 
rear  seat  of  the  automobile.  The  father 
escaped  because  the  window  opposite  the 
driver’s  seat  was  open.  The  automobile 
was  completely  submerged. 

Ray  Keech,  holder  of  the  American 
automobile  speed  record,  met  death  on 
the  Altoona  Speedway  at  Tipton,  Pa.,  as 
he  gained  his  last  racing  triumph  June  15. 
He  was  killed  instantly  in  a  four-cor¬ 
nered  smash-up  on  the  east  turn  of  the 
mile  and  a  quarter  board  oval.  Cliff 
Woodbury,  California  racing  veteran,  was 
injured  seriously,  while  Ernest  Triplett 
of  Indianapolis  and  Bob  Robinson  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  other  driver  involved 
in  the  accident,  escaped  unhurt. 

Aviation  accidents  in  the  United  States 
claimed  384  lives  in  1928,  while  709  per¬ 
sons  were  injured,  according  to  a  com¬ 
plete  poll  of  aviation  fatalities  during 
the  year.  The  records  were  compiled  by 
F.  C.  Alartel,  chief  of  the  Statistical  Bu- 
i-eau  of  the  Aeronautics  Bi-anch,  Com¬ 
merce  Department  at  Washington.  The 
report  was  supplementary  to  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  of  the  toll  of  aviation  acci¬ 
dents  made  public  earlier  in  the  year.  A 
total  of  1,093  persons  were  either  killed 
or  suffered  injury  in  aviation  accidents 
in  the  year. 

Donald  Darby,  27,  of  Alerion,  Pa.,  es¬ 
caped  with  minor  injuries  June  17  when 
the  AVaco  10  airplane  he  was  flying 
caught  fire  at  an  altitude  of  2,200  feet 
and  crashed  into  a  sand  dune  after  clip¬ 
ping  the  tops  of  huge  pine  trees  near 
Amatol  Township,  N.  J.,  an  abandoned 
village  near  Hammonton,  used  by  war 
workers  until  1918.  Darby  jumped  clear 
of  his  ship  before  it  struck  the  sand  and 
set  fire  _  to  trees  and  surrounding  shrub  ¬ 
bery.  His  left  hand  and  arm  were  burned. 
He  was  treated  by  a  private  physician 
and  went  home.  The  plane  was  destroyed. 
Darby  was  flying  to  Philadelphia. 

The  first  actual  tests  in  the  Safe  Air¬ 
craft  Competition,  for  which  the  Daniel 
Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of 
Aeronautics  has  offered  $150,000  in 
prizes,  were  made  June  19  at  Alitehel 
Field.  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  a 
trustee  of  the  fund,  attended  as  a  special 
consultant.  The  occasion  marked  Colonel 
Lindbergh’s  first  public  appearance  since 
his  marriage  three  weeks  ago  to  Miss 
Anne  Alorrow  in  Englewood,  and  also  his 
return  to  active  participation  in  aviation. 

A  country-wide  ring  which  allegedly 
dealt  in  elaborate  paraphernalia,  includ¬ 
ing.  liquor-soaked  shavings  scraped  from 
whisky  barrels,  whereby  bootleg  liquor 
could  be  marketed  under  the  guise  of  be¬ 
ing  imported  from  high-grade  foreign  dis¬ 
tilleries,  was  disclosed  June  18  with  the 
indictment  in  Brooklyn  of  140  individuals 
and  corporations  located  in  35  cities.  The 
ring  is  accused  of  selling  bogus  internal 
revenue  stamps,  whisky  bottles  branded 
falsely  with  the  names  of  foreign  distil¬ 
leries,  px-inted  corks,  whisky  cases 
stamped  as  having  come  from  foreign 
ports  and  other  trappings  for  dressing  up 
ordinary  bootleg  liquor.  The  indictments, 
handed  up  to  Federal  Judge  Robert  A. 
Inch,  besides  chai-ging  a  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  Volstead  act,  charges  violation 
of  a  Federal  law  passed  in  1875  forbid¬ 
ding  the  affixing  or  causing  to  be  affixed 
on  packages  containing  distilled  spirits 
stamps  in  imitation  of  internal  revenue 
stamps. 

Four  pieces  of  airplane  wreckage 
picked  up  near  Kamilo  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii,  June  18,  were  believed  to  have 
been  parts  of  the  plane  Golden  Eagle  or 
the  Aliss  Doran,  which  disappeared  in  the 
Dole  flight  from  California  to  Honolulu 
in  1927,  during  which  five  flyers  perished. 
One  piece  was  identified  as  part  of  an 
airplane  stabilizer. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  Hoover 
signed  the  farm  relief  bill  June  15  and 
announced  that  he  was  asking  Congress 
at  once  for  a  preliminary  appropriation 
of  $150,000,000  from  the  $500,000,000 
fund  credited  by  the  bill  for  use  in  ex¬ 
tending  immediate  aid  to  agriculture.  The 
President  stated  that  it  would  take  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  to  select  a  suitable  board  to 
administer  the  plans  of  the  measure.  June 
18  the  President  signed  the  bill  appropri¬ 
ating  $151,500,000  to  start  farm  relief, 
the  appropriation  being  passed  by  both 
Houses. 

By  the  scant  margin  of  one  vote,  the 
demand  of  Senator  Borah  to  limit  tariff 
revision  to  farm  products  and  related 
schedules  was  defeated  June  17  in  the 
Senate,  which  immediately  afterward 
agreed,  if  the  House  is  willing,  to  recess 
for  two  months  beginning  June  19,  until 
August  19.  The  House  concurred  in  the 
recess.  Defeat  of  the  Borah  resolution, 
by  the  vote  of  39  to  38,  was  taken  by 
some  Republican  leaders  to  mean  that  the 
Senate  desires  a  complete  tariff  revision, 
but  it  was  stated  at  the  White  House,  on 
President  Hoover’s  behalf,  that  he  still 
opposes  a  general  revision. 

Protests  which  have  reached  the  White 
House  and  Treasury  because  of  the  x-ecent 
killings  in  connection  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  prohibition  law  were  given 
recognition  June  17  when  Seymour  Low- 
man,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  announced  that  he  was  preparing  an 
order  forbidding  border  patrolmen  of  the 
Customs  Service  from  using  riot  guns, 
so-called  sawed-off  shotguns,  and  restrict¬ 
ing  their  armament  to  “service  pistols.” 
Mr.  Lowman  said  that  until  the  recent 
killing  of  Henry  Virkula  at  International 
Falls,  Minn.,  he  had  not  been  aware  that 
border  patrolmen  or  other  enforcement 
agents  were  armed  with  shotguns. 
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REDUCED  CHICK  PRICES 

In  Effect  June  to  October 

25  50  100  600  1000 

Large  Type  While  Leghorns  $2.00  $4.00  $  8.00  $38.50  $  75 

Rocks.  Reds,  Minorcas  . .  2.50  5.00  10.00  48.00  95 

Wyandoltes,  Orpingtons..  2.75  5.50  11.00  55.00  100 

Hamburgs . .  11c  Assorted  . .  8c 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Hubbard  Farms  Reds— Chicks 

at  Reduced  Summer  Price s 

All  breeders  100%  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Sturdy,  livable  chicks,  early  maturing,  heavy 
laying,  large  egg  strain. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CATALOG. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Better  Results 

Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J.,  Penna.  and  Ya.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


4,000  PULLETS 

REDS,  ROCKS  and  LEGHORNS 
$1.50  each 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


30  doz  size  with  flat*,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  H  ampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

JUNE  and  JULY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

Barrou  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns...  $8.00  $87.50  $70.00 
Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00  42.60  80.00 


Light  Mixed .  7.00  82.50  66.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  $8.00—100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 


Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched!  strong  and  vigorous. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.  McAllstervIlle,  Ps. 


CLOVERDALE  »*»?.  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnested  and  pedigreed  by  owner  continuously  for  17 
years.  From  our  cheapest  matings  our  customers  are 
getting  ^200-egg  pullet  averages.  40%  June  discount 
makes  our  prices  extremely  low.  Good  chicks  grow  fast. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  $9  per  100. 
$42  per  600.  $80  per  1000.  Hatches 
June  12-19-26— orany  week  in  July,  Chicks  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 


Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Klelnfelleravllle,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN S-Wyckoff  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-Tancred  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  - 
BARRED  ROCKS  .... 

REDS  ...... 

LIGHT  MIXED . 

HEAVY  MIXED  I  -  -  -  -  -  per  iuu 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Less  than  a  100  add  lc  a 
chick.  100 %  live  del.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phono  McAlistorvllle,  Pa. 

1 50,000  CHICKS  FOR 
June  and  July  Delivery 


WILL  SHIP 
C.  O.  D. 

$8.00  per  100 
8.00  per  lOO 
7.50  per  lOO 
9  OO  per  lOO 
10.00  per  lOO 
7.00  per  lOO 
8.00  per  lOO 


TAKE  NOTICE 


“  25 

50 

100  ' 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns... 

$2.50 

$4  50 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

8  70 

Barred  Rox . 

3.00 

550 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

300 

5. 50 

10.00 

47  50 

90 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Light  Mixed . 

4.00 

7.00 

32  50 

60 

Heavy  Mixed . 

4.50 

8. 00 

37  50 

70 

From  carefully  selected 

free  range  flocks. 

100  %  arr 

ivai. 

Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  171,  Richfield,  Penna. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
“Not  ail  Charcoal  Is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

R.  MacEELLA  It'S  SONS  CO..  Peekeklll,  N.  Y. 


50 


100  1000 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg.... 

Everlay  Brown  Leg . 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks.. 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds . 

Black  Minorcas......... 

White  Rocks . 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50 

Light  Mixed .  4.00 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produo 
tion.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for 
literature,  it  is  free.  Tells  all  about  our 
great  egg  machine. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


$4.50 

$  8.00 

$70 

4.50 

8.00 

70 

5.50 

10.00 

90 

5.50 

10.00 

90 

6.50 

12.00 

110 

6.50 

12.00 

110 

4.50 

8.00 

70 

4.00 

7.00 

60 

Special  Summer  Price  Reduction 

200.000  CHICKS  1929 


Goodling’s  Super  Quality 


White  Leghorns 

2$ 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

‘‘Barren  and  Tancred  Strains" 

$2.75 

95.00 

$9  00 

$42  50 

$80.01 

Bd.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

D.„n»™fHeavy  Breeds. 
Broilers |  LiglltJ Breeds.. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80  00 

2.50 

4.50 

800 

37  SO 

70.00 

^  JLU5119  t  JU  Y»IU  O-Ull  Jl  JU  fU-UU 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
$1  will  book  your  order.  Circular  free.  TJI  E  V ALLEY 
HATCHERY,  Itox  Y,  R.  No.  1,  Richfield,  Penna. 


D  A  D  V  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $,  8.00  per  100 

DAD  I  s.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.00  per  100 

CUIPYC  Barred  Rocks  .  9.00  per  100 

LniLIvJ  S.  C.  Reds .  9.00  per  100 

,  n  1.  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

June  Delivery  Light  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

600  lots  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  O.  P.  LEISTER,  McAllstervIlle,  Penna. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  O.  O.  D.  100  600  1000 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns $7.50  $35.oio  $70.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  7.60  85.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . .  9.00  42.50  86.00 

Light  Mixed..  $6.60—100  Heavy  Mixed..  $8.00—100 
Order  direct.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllstervIlle,  Pa. 


D  A  DV  PlllPIf  C  Order  Direct  From  Ad. 
DAD  I  Lll£v»I\t3  Save  Time  and  Money, 


““Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  600  1000 

Y7.,  Ilr.,  Blk.  Lex.  A  Anoonas  |$2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $89.00  $75.00 

>V.  &  Hr.  Horkn.Reds,  Wyan.  2.75  6.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Broiler*  -  -  2.60  4.76  9.00  44.00  85.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  -  -  -  2.00  3.50  6.50  81.50  60.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Pori  Trevorton,  Penna. 


June,  July,  August  Chicks,  6c  up 

25  50  100  500 

Wh..  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.00  $4,00  $7.00  $84,00 

Rocks,  Wyaudottes,  Reds .  2.50  5.00  9.00  44  00 

Heavy  Broilers .  2.50  5.00  8.00  89.00 

Light  Broilers .  1.75  3.50  6  00  30.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100%  delivery. 

19  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


8A8V 


THIS  IS  11V  11TH 
YEAR  EXPERIENCE 


CHIX 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  60  100 

Barred  Rocks .  ....  $8.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leg..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  0.00 

Light  Mixed . . . 2.25  4.00  7.00 

Write  for  prices  on  special  matings  and  tested  flocks. 
These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

50 

100 

8.  C.  Reds . $3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

Barred  Rocks...  3.00 

5.50- 

10.00 

4.50 

8.00 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

Heavy  Mixed. 

Light  Mixed  . 

500  lots  3$c  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAtlstorvlllo, 


Pa. 


Baloy  cnicKs 

•  From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 

Junk  and  July  Pricks  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  t  8.00  $37.50  $  75.00 

S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  and  Reds  2.75  5.50  10. 00  47.50  90  00 

Light  B.  Mixed .  2.25  4. 00  7.00  34.00  65.00 

Heavy  B.  Mixed .  2  50  4.50  8.00  38-00  75  00 

100%  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  R.  3  Mlllerstown.  Penna. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  3V.  Leghorns .  $8.00  $87.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  0.00  42.50  85.00 

Light  Mixed . .  $7.00—100  Heavy  Mixed. .  $8.00—100 

All  free  range  stock.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Prompt  delivery.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for 
new  circular. 

EDOAUC.  LEISTER  -  -  McAllstervIlle.  Pa. 


ULSH’S 


SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


White  Wyandottes  .  .  .  *10.00  per  lOO 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed  ....  8.00  per  lOO 

Discount  on  600  and  1000  lota.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


•  J  C.  O.  D.  July-Aug.— Barron  W.  Leghorns,  8o; 
Cr lllC RS Tanei ed  Wh.  Leghorns.  8c;  White  Leghorns, 
7>4c;  Bar.  Rocks,  10c;  Heavy  Mix.,  8c:  Light  Mix..  7c.  Re¬ 
duced  on  large  orders.  Order  from  adv.  or  circular.  100% 
guaranteed.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Pure  Hanson  Pullets 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM 


from  high  producing 
hensand  300  egg  males. 
Priced  Right  ! 

[•  Jamestown,  Penna* 


EWING’SwhiteLEGHORNS 

are  record  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  For  15  years 
directly  imported  Barron  Strain  males  from  250  to  314 
egg  hens  have  six-ed  my  stock.  Stock  extra  large  and 
vigorous.  March  hatched  A  Grade  Corkerels,  $20.00 

per  10.  CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED— A  Grade  June, 

*12  per  100.  Catalog  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Chicks,  7c  up  LBa‘?,.L„"S,Lr 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  2  year-old  Breeders $1 0.00— 100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1  year-old  breeders 8.00—100 

Barred  Rocks,  *1  0.00  Assorted,  *7.00  and  *9.00—100. 
Prepaid,  live  arrival  and.  satisfaction  guar  Catalog. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY  -  Mlllerstown,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  so  IOO 

Barred  Rocks .  $3.00  $5.50  $10-00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  2.50  4-50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8-00 

Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

I».  N.  LAUVER  -  -  McAllstervIlle,  Penna. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $10.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  .  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG.  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


VALLEY  Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Legh’ns  *9  per  100 

VIEW  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

. — . ,  g- . .  — -  f.  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10  per  100 

Heavy  Mix.,  *9  Light  Mix.  7  per  100 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  McAllstervIlle,  Penna. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Prompt  del.  C. 
O.  D.  *10—100,  *90 — 1000  Write  or  wire. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


PARKS 


BRED-Tb 
LAV  _  __ 

America's  oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of 
Barred  Rock3.  313—323  and  325  eggs  in  1  yr.-148 
eggs  in  148  days— Laying  at  113  days.  Customers 
profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  25  Contests. 

L  ML  Parks  &  Sons  Box  f  Altoona.  Pa. 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

810.00  per  lOO.  *90  per  lOOO. 

C.O.D.  Prompt  service.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Chaa.  F.  Ewing  Rt.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  $9.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  $8.00  a  100 
llerbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88,  McClure,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  WEEKLY* 

Large,  strong  chicks  from  good  layers  (some  blood -tested). 
Discount  on  large  orders.  Low  Prices  10#  hooka  order 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY  NEW  BERLIN.  PENNA. 


BAltRED  HOCK  CIIIOKS-Fo  Broilers.  Am 
booking:  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  C.  C. 
ALLEN  lUTOHEUY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seuford,  Delaware 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are  100  pens, 
each  containing  10  birds.  Following  is 
the  record  to  June  12 : 

The  first  pen  to  pass  the  2,000  mark 
was  a  pen  of  White  Leghorns  owned  by 
George  Lowry,  Connecticut.  His  entry 
this  year  is  three  weeks  ahead  of  his  rec¬ 
ord  breaking  pen  last  year  which  passed 
this  mark  in  the  35th  week. 

At  the  close  of  the  32d  week  the  1,000 
hens  in  the  present  contest  at  Storrs  have 
a  grand  total  of  138,724  eggs.  This  is 
an  average  of  almost  139  eggs  per  bird. 
The  net  lay  for  the  week  was  4,403  or  a 
yield  of  almost  63  per  cent.  This  is  3 
per  cent  less  than  last  week’s  production 
and  1.3  per  cent  less  than  the  score  for 
the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Once  again  the  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
entered  by  Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm, 
Pennsylvania,  came  through  with  enough 
eggs  to  give  it  first  honors  for  the  week, 
namely  64  eggs.  A  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds, 
owned  by  F.  S.  Chapin  of  Massachusetts, 
and  two  pens  of  White  Leghorns  owned 
by  Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Connecticut, 
and  Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  tied 
for  second  place  with  a  production  of  62 
eggs  each.  Third  honors  for  the  week 
were  divided  between  two  pens  of  White 
Leghorns,  one  owned  by  Tom  Barron  of 
England,  and  the  other  by  George  Lowry 
of  Connecticut.  Their  lay  was  61  eggs 
each.  R.  C.  Cobb’s  Barred  Rocks  from 
Massachusetts,  shared  fourth  place  with 
John  Z.  LaBelle’s  R.  I.  Reds  from  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  score  was  60  eggs  each. 

There  were  two  changes  amongst  the 
leading  pens  in  the  principal  varieties. 
F.  S.  Chapin’s  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  jumped 
into  second  place  ahead  of  Zephrim  Le- 
Belle’s  birds  from  Connecticut.  Han¬ 
son’s  White  Leghorns  from  Oregon,  have 
moved  into  fourth  place,  thus  taking  the 
position  formerly  held  by  the  pen  from 
Grantie  Springs  Farm,  New  York. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pick¬ 
ard  Farm,  Mass.,  1,804 ;  Hawes  Bros., 
Me.,  1,644;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn., 
1,552. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1,- 
549;  Davidson  Bros.,  Mass.,  1,321. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locusts, 
Conn.,  1,540;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  1,523. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
1,717;  F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass.,  1,681;  Zeph¬ 
rim  LaBelle,  Conn.,  1,670;  John  Z.  La- 
Belle,  Conn.,  1,656. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry, 
Conn.,  2.012 ;  Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm, 
Pa.,  1,892;  Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn., 
1,863 ;  Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore.,  1,- 
848 ;  Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,840. 

Number  and  Per  Cent  Production  by 
Varieties. — 70  White  Rocks,  55.3  per 
cent;  80  White  Wyandottes,  44.5;  140 
Barred  Rocks,  60.5 ;  240  R.  I.  Reds,  57 ; 
450  White  Leghorns,  71.3 ;  20  other  va¬ 
rieties,  62.1;  1,000  average  all  varieties, 
62.9. 

Total  for  the  week,  4,403  eggs;  total 
eggs  to  date,  138,724;  average  pen,  total, 
1,387  eggs. 


Runner  Ducks  in  Large 
Flocks 

I  would  like  to  know  about  raising  In¬ 
dian  Runner  ducks  in  large  flocks.  What 
is  cheapest  and  best  feed?  Can  potatoes 
and  other  farm-raised  produce  be  given 
them  as  well  as  waste  from  the  table? 
Will  they  live  on  good  grass  range? 
Where  is  best  market  for  green  ducks 
and  eggs  direct?  Do  grocery  stores, 
hotels  and  restaurants  buy?  E.  E.  T. 

Maine. 

Indian  Runner  ducks  in  large  flocks 
are  a  somewhat  different  proposition  from 
raising  White  Pekins,  which  are  mainly 
for  quick  fattening.  We  should  like  the 
experience  of  someone  who  has  kept 
these  Runners  in  quantity  or  seen  it  done 
in  this  country.  Our  observation  is  that 
the  eggs  are  not  in  much  demand,  ex¬ 
cept  at  certain  times  in  Spring.  Per¬ 
haps  there  are  places  where  a  steady 
trade  may  .be  had  in  the  eggs. 


Poor  Hatch  of  Ducks 

I  have  poor  luck  in  hatching  ducks  in 
'an  incubator.  When  the  temperature  went 
from  102  to  104  all  the  while  and  I  had 
two  sponges  well  moistened  under  the 
trays  for  moisture.  M.  H. 

New  York. 

Lack  of  moisture  was  doubtless  the 
trouble.  The  common  practice  is  to 
sprinkle  the  eggs  thoroughly  every  day 
after  the  12th  day. 


Daughter’s  Right  to  House¬ 
hold  Goods 

I  married  a  widow  with  one  daughter 
about  two  months  ago.  She  brought  with 
her  quite  a  lot  of  household  goods.  My 
wife  died  recently.  Now  the  daughter 
claims  all  the  household  goods  on  the 
ground  that  her  father  bought  them. 
What  claim  have  I  on  them?  u.  H.  G. 

There  is  a  considerable  merit  to  the 
daughter’s  contention  as  a  matter  of  fair¬ 
ness,  but  if  you  have  an  administrator 
appointed  of  your  wife’s  estate,  the  surro¬ 
gate  will  decide  to  whom  the  household 
goods  belong.  n.  t. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.n 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  shin 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

25  50  100 

S.O.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns. .  .$2.50  $4.50  $8  00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  3.50  6.50  12  00 

Mixed,  all  varieties  .  2.50  4.50  sioo 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  506,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


June  hatched  chicks  for  low 
brooder  costs.  Strong,  livable 
fast  maturing,  heavy  producing 
Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Black  Giants 
Pekin  Ducklings.  Send  for  catalog  and 
full  information  about  our  money 
making  chicks. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 

6-8-10  week  old  Pullets 
R.  I.  REDS-WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Flocks  officially  tested  by  State  Veterinary 
College.  Hatches  every  week.  Reduced 
prices  for  June.  Write  or  call. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  A.  H.  Fingar.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  June  Prices 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 
Free  Circular. 


Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rooks  and  S.  C.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed . 


25 

50 

100 

$2.76 

$4.60 

$  8.00 

2.76 

4.60 

8.00 

8.00 

6.60 

10.00 

2.76 

4  50 

8.00 

2.26 

4.00 

7.00 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

26  60  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  52.50  54.50  $  8.00  537.50  S70 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  [-  -  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes  -  -  -  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  2.25  4.00  7  00  32.50  60 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICH^L;,  PA 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


too 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain .  $8.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 


He  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  tots.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


R.  I.  Reds . 

B.  Rocks . 

8.  O.  W.  Leghorns . 

White  Rocks . 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Heavy  Mixed . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.60 

$10.00 

$47.60 

$  90 

6.50 

10.00 

47.60 

90 

4.50 

8.00 

87.50 

70 

6.60 

12.00 

67.60 

110 

6  60 

12  00 

67.60 

no 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  20%  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D. 


Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

JUNE  AND  JULY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Leghorns— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black . $10.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  .  12.00  per  100 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes, Buff  Orpingtons..  14.00  per  100 
May  $2more;  Aug.  $2  more  j  Sept.  $4more.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  overs, 
Mixed  Broiler  Chicks.  Light  10o  Light  and  Heavy  l'-c, 
All  Heavy  14o.  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.  O.  D 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active,  husky 
chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders  that 
will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOEMIOUN'8 
HATCHERY.349  Main  St,, Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1608  or  1604 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKVCHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.25  $8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  3.75  7.00 

We  guarantee  100%  strong  chicks  on  arrival 
GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  ra 

FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN  LIliLIVJ 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long  deep  rectangular 
bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  production 

58.00  Per  100;  537.50.  500;  570  00,  1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa 

SELLING  OUT:  WHITE^LEGHORW 

PULLETS  and  JERSEY  GIANT  PULLETS,  (rom 
12  weeks  old ;  wonderful  opportunity  to  buy  irou 
great  laying  strain,  at  reasonable  prices.  WILLIAM 

T.  SANFORD,  SUPT.  KNOLLS  FARMS,  R,  D-  J* 
SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.or  Telephone  Schenectedy 

ULLETS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-10-12 
weeks  old.  Ready  for  delivery.  Prices  reasonable. 

I11E  AT.  POULTRY  FARM 
Mountainside,  N.  J.  ’Phone  Westfield  lt><9 

V*  I  /Ml  xMs  BE  ***.  White  and  Silver  Kings. 

8  ifc  fa  I’M  Hungarians,  Carnt at  , 

■  ■  “  ““  lv  and  youngsters.  Cl  osse 

for  squab  raising.  1,500  to  select  from.  J.  D  W lLoua, 
Whispering  Pines  Loft,  Scotch  Road,  Trenton,  N-  »■ 

Quality  Chicks 

and  1000  lots-.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid, 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Bearer  Springs,  ren 

r<¥ITr'¥/C  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 

1  H  1 1  |%  S  flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  10e,  K. 

V/UILIL3  Reds.  10c;  Heavy  Mixed  Of.  100% 

safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  ra  n 
paid.  IS.  W.AMEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  1  cm- 

Large  Type  S.  O.  Tom  Barron  Wh 

Leghornav$8;00  jjer^lOO ,  ]^vy 

100;  Light 


CHICKS  Mixed,’  97.00  per  100. 

CLOYD  NIEMONO,  Box  20,  McAllstervIlle,  * 


Rocks, 

Mixed, 


$9  OO 
$800 


per 

per 
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Figuring  Out  a  Poultry 
Business 

A  man  wishes  to  keep  1,000  laying  hens 
every  Winter.  How  much  laying  mash, 
Sreen  feed  and  scratch  feed  would  they 
consume  in  a  year?  How  much  straw? 
How  much  land  would  he  need  to  raise 
enough  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  Alfalfa  for 
both  mash  and  scratch  grain?  He  wants 
a  scratch  ration  year  round  of  cracked 
corn  two-thirds,  and  wheat,  one-third. 
Wheat,  cortf,  oats,  Alfalfa  leaves,  steamed 
bonemeal,  dried  skim-milk  or  dried  butter¬ 
milk,  and  salt  to  make  a  complete  ration. 
He  intends  to  have  electricity,  and  in  the 
teed  house  install  a  small  grinder  and 
small  mixer  (just  large  enough  to  grind 
and  mix  his  feeds  weekly).  Straw  from 
oats  and  wheat  would  be  used  as  litter. 
Would  it  be  cheaper  to  buy  Alfalfa  leaf 
meal  instead  of  raising  Alfalfa? 

New  York.  J-  E- 

The  amounts  of  food  of  various  kinds 
consumed  by  laying  fowls  will  depend 
upon  a  number  of  factors,  among  which 
are  size  and  breed  of  fowl,  kinds  of  food 
supplied,  methods  of  feeding  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Only  approximate  figures  can 
be  given.  Experimental  data  and  results 
from  poultry  plants  show  a  grain  food 
consumption  annually  of  from  70  to  8o 
pounds  per  bird  in  the  case  of  Leghorns 
laving  around  150  eggs  per  year  each,  and 
from  80  to  95  pounds  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  general  purpose  breeds.  Gram 
food  may  be  considered  to  consist  of  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  quantities  of  mash  and 

whole  grains.  ,  XT 

A  summary  of  monthly  records  on  New 
Jersey  poultry  farms,  published  by  the 
New  "  Brunswick  station,  shows  46.3 
pounds  of  whole  grains  and  29.8  pounds 
of  mash  consumed  per  bird  in  the  year 
1926-27.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relative 
amounts  of  grain  and  mash  consumed  will 
depend  upon  the  feeding  practice  of  the 
poultryman,  but,  for  purposes  of  cost  esti¬ 
mate,  they  may  be  regarded  as  equal. 
This  same  summary  gives  12.6  pounds  as 
the  amount  of  miscellaneous  or  supple¬ 
mentary  feeds  used.  The  cost  of  the  grain 
per  bird  was  $1.10;  of  the  mash,  85.  i 
cents,  and  of  the  miscellaneous  foods 
34,4  cents.  These  are  the  more  or  less 
accurate  records  of  poultry  farms,  not  of 
the  experiment  stations.  . 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  publishes  a  like  summary  of  poultry 
farm  reports,  on  which  farms  the  heavier 
breeds,  like  Plymouth  Rocks  and  It.  I. 
Reds,  predominate.  The  size  of  these 
flocks  indicates  that  the  reports  were 
chiefly  from  farm  flocks,  rather  than  from 
those  of  specializing  poultrymen.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  four  years’  reports  gives  an  aver¬ 
age  production  per  bird  of  115.4  eggs,  an 
average  yearly  feed  cost,  of  $3.05,  and  av¬ 
erage  profit  per  bird  over  feed  costs  of 
$3.39.  The  New  Jersey  summary  previ¬ 
ous!  v  spoken  of  gives  the  average  feed 
cost  per  hen  as  $2,305  and  return  above 
total  costs,  including  incidental  expenses, 
as  ^4.316. 

A  report  from  the  Federal  Experiment 
Station  in  Maryland  gives  the  amount  of 
food  required  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs  as 
5.2  pounds  in  the  case  of  pullets,  5.5 
pounds  in  that  of  Leghorn,  yearlings.  The 
general  purpose  fowls  required  6.8  pounds 
per  pullet,  9.8  pounds  per  yearling  hen. 
The  amount  of  green  food  consumed  is  a 
more  variable  quantity.  Many  unfortu¬ 
nate  flocks  get  none,  others  “all  that  they 
will  consume  before  night.”  A  half  acre 
of  rich  ground  should  jiroduce  about  all 
the  mangels  fed  1,000  layers  during  the 
Winter,  but  an  indefinite  amount  of  clo¬ 
ver,  Alfalfa  and  sprouted  oats  might  also 
be  used.  Straw  for  litter  will  also  be.  re¬ 
quired  in  such  amounts  as  the  conditions 
of  housing  and  inclinations  of  the  poultry- 
man  toward  the  labor  of  renewing  the  lit¬ 
ter  call  for.  No  definite  amount  can  be 
fixed  as  essential. 

When  it  comes  to  fixing  a  needed 
amount  of  land  for  raising  the  various 
grains  and  supplements  used  by  a  flock, 
imagination  fails.  Some  half  acres  will 
produce  more  than  many  five-acre  lots.  It 
is  quite  safe  to  predict,  however,  that  the 
man  in  question  will  not  raise  the  grain 
for  1,000  layers  while  he  is  raising  chicks 
to  maintain  the  flock  and  caring  for  the 
mature  fowls.  The  idea  of  cheapening 
costs  by  raising  needed  foods  on  the  farm 
is  an  excellent  one  for  the  small  poultry- 
keeper  who  has  a  farm  and  can  use  a  part 
of  his  production  for  his  fowls.  It  has 
never  seemed  to  work  out  well  with  the 
poultryman  who  keeps  enough  birds  to 
make  a  business  of  poultry-keeping.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  either 
farming  or  poultry-keeping  on  any  large 
scale  require  all  the  time  and  energy  of 
the  average  man,  and  the  extraordinary 
man  who  can  do  both  at  the  same  time 
successfully  hasn’t  yet  appeared.  Both 
may  be  combined  to  some  extent,  that  ex¬ 
tent  being  governed  by  individual  circum¬ 
stances.  The  wife  of  the  operator  of  the 
tarm  and  poultry  plant  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  individual  circumstance,  but  the 
vision  of.  raising  the  feeds  needed  and 
ms  coining  two  profits  by  selling  feed 
the  hens  and  selling  the  product  of  the 
'  ns  to  the  consumer  has  never,  to  my 
■  now  ledge,  materialized.  I  am  speaking. 

'  ourse,  of  the  poultryman  who  keeps 
''ongh  fowls  to  make  it  a  business,  not 
those  who. keep  farm  flocks  in  connec- 
v  V,’V  1  their  other  operations, 
r.r,  \  i  r  <kj .  I  think  that  it  would  be 
'table  to  install  grinding  and  mixing 
1  m‘rent  IjrePare  the  feeds  used  on  a 
ieii  I^ant-.  Here,  again,  the  operator 
ami  nift  wdl  have  other  work  to  do 
will  be  glad  to  delegate  some  of  the 


operations  to  others  who  are  specializing 
in  their  lines.  The  plan  to  utilize  home¬ 
grown  straw,  hay,  etc.,  is  a  good  one,  and 
if  Alfalfa  can  be  successfully  raised  upon 
a  small  area,  it  should  be  made  to  replace 
the  purchased  product.  If  properly  cured, 
not  always  an  easy  matter,  it  may  be  fed 
as  hay,  the  birds  eating  the  leaves  and 
utilizing  the  rest  in  their  litter.  Clover  is 
usually  much  easier  to  raise  than  Alfalfa, 
has  practically  the  same  food  value,  and 
is  too  often  neglected  in  efforts  to  produce 
a  more  fashionable  protein  carrier  that 
has  undoubtedly  been  exploited  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  its  more  humble  but  just  as 
useful  sister.  m.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Fowls 

I  am  losing  a  number  of  one  and  two- 
year-old  Leghorn  hens.  They  are  in  good 
condition,  have  free  range,  water  and 
commercial  feeds,  cracked  corn  and  lay¬ 
ing  mash.  They  go  lame,  sometimes  in 
one.,  sometimes  both  legs.  Later  combs 
shrivel  and  turn  pale.  I  have  killed  most 


is,  if  you  have  accommodated  him,  by 
permitting  him  to  use  the  property,  he 
could  not  obtain  adverse  possession.  We 
think  a  local  lawyer  should  examine  the 
premises  in  question  and  give  you  a  de¬ 
cision.  n.  T. 


Preparation  of  Cream 
Cheese 

To  30  lbs.  or  3%  gallons  good  whole 
milk  add  a  pint  of  clean-flavored  sour 
milk  as  a  starter.  Warm  the  milk  to 
about  80  or  83  degrees.  Then  add  about 
eight  drops  of  rennet  dissolved  in  a  cup 
of  cold  water.  Stir  in  thoroughly  and 
set  the  milk  in  a  moderately  warm  place 
to  curdle.  One-third  of  a  junket  tablet 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  rennet.  The 
cheese  may  be  made  without  a  starter,  al¬ 
lowing  the  milk  to  ripen  at  70  degrees 
for  six  or  seven  hours  before  adding  the 
rennet. 

After  16  to  18  hours,  the  time  usually 
necessary  for  curdling,  pour  the  whole 


A  Proud 

of  them  at  this  stage.  What  is  it,  and 
what  if  any  remedy?  It  seems  like  what 
I  read  of  as  range  paralysis  j.  X.  m. 

Connecticut. 

Going  lame  is  not  necessarily  evidence 
of  “range  paralysis,”  a  disease  which  may 
attack  fowls  of  any  age  but  is  most  often 
observed  among  well-grown  cockerels  and 
pullets  late  in  the  growing  season.  It  can¬ 
not  be  told  from  the  lameness  itself  what 
the  cause  is  in  any  case,  though  an  au¬ 
topsy  may  reveal  internal  conditions  that 
account  for  it.  I  suggest  that  you  open  a 
dead  bird  or  two  and  examine  all  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs,  slitting  open  the  intestines 
and  looking  for  worms  there.  M.  B.  D. 


Disputed  Right  of  Way 


Orpington 

into  a  drain  cloth  and  allow  it  to  drip 
from  two  to  four  hours,  or  until  prac¬ 
tically  no  whey  drips  from  the  cloth. 
Then  place  the  bag  of  curd  between  two 
clean  boards,  put  a  heavy  weight  on  it, 
and  let  it  stand  six  to  eight  hours.  Then 
remove  the  curd  from  the  cloth  to  a  pail, 
sprinkle  two  level  teaspoons  of  fine  salt 
over  it,  and  thoroughly  mix  with  a  po¬ 
tato  masher  until  it  has  a  smooth,  but¬ 
tery  consistency.  Running  the  curd 
through  a  food  chopper  or  working  it 
with  a  butter  worker,  has  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  It  may  be  packed  in  any  way  de¬ 
sired,  molded  and  wrapped,  or  put  in 
pasteboard  containers.  It  should  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees  or  below 
until  used. 


WENE 


Blood - 
Tested 


White  Jtoek- Wyandotte  Cross-Bred  Chicks,  unequalled 
for  broilers  and  light  roasters,  $12.50  per  100;  White 
Hock-Brahma  Cross  for  iieavy  roasters,  $12.50  per  100. 
Straight  Hocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  $13.50  per  100. 
Prepaid  post.  Hatches  every  week. 

S,  C.  White  Leghorn  Pedigree  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets 
from  200-Egg  Hens  or  more,  $2.45  each,  express  collect. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  Hire  Tancred-Barron  English  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  pins  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  10075  live  delivery 
guaranteed  any  week  in  June  at  $9.00  per 
100;  $26.00  per  800;  S44.00  per  500; 

$85.00  per  1000.  White  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  $  T  0.00  per  100;  $48.00  per  500.  Catolog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  BoxR  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorns,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light,  $8.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  9575  to 
maturity  flee. 


C.  M.  Lauver  Box  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels  h,leoho^nsED 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  ill,  Y„ 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Chicks,  Eggs;  also  2-4-6  weeks 
old  and  o.der.  Special  price  cockerels  and  pullets. 
Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.P.A.  certitled. 

S1IEKMAN  BOWDEN,  W.  Wj'andotle  Specialist,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


P'lIIPI/C  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
I  nil  IV  ^  Barron  English  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  my  own  flock,  8c.  10076  live  ar¬ 
rival.  July.  E.  L.  REAVER  -  McAlisterville,  Ponna. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  PULLETS 

8  weeks  old,  Wyckoff’s  strain,  SI. 10  each.  Also  breeding 
Cockerels,  $2  each.  Real  bargain.  J.  ALBERTI,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


enro  White  Wyandotte  Pullets  “!£0Ahpr r,hj 

Rocks,  $1.50  each.  CARL  00RN,  R.  0.  I,  Caitleton,  New  lo.K 


PULLETS— Thoroughbred  White  Wyandottes,  $  1 .25. 
June  delivery.  MTRTLE  DE  GENOVA.  Coeymam  Hollow,  N.  T. 


PHFASA1MT  FL1X  Rlnsneck  eggs  of  strong  nn- 
1  I  'ltld  related  stock,  S3  per  doz.;  S?5 

per  hundred.  Instructions  with  eggs  free,  pine  pheasant 
AND  POULTRY  FARM,  JOHN  ECKERT,  Eitl  Moriches,  Long  Island. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

We  offer  'White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red,  Narruganaett 
and  Mammoth  Bronze  Eggs  from  selected  disease  free 
stock.  Write  for  prices. 

□  ALLSTON  GAME  FARM,  Box  R,  Ballsion  Spa.  M.  Y. 


R  DEAL  BRONZE  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Healthy  I 
■  Hardy!  Handsome!  Boston’s  winners  or  Utility  breed¬ 
ers.  I’oults  hatching  July  10th,  $70 — 100.  Eggs,  $26 — 100. 
Liberal  information.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst,  IN.  H. 


■"  Goose  Eggs,  $6.00  postpaid.  Big  type  stock.  [Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Fa. 


FOU  SALE — Indian  Kiinner  Buck  Eggs — 200  egg 
strain.  $1.00  for  setting  of  twelve.  Mrs.  It.  M. 
Erway,  Montour  Fulls,  New  York. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  BUCKLING,  $80  per  100. 

Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Lakevlew  Poultry  Farm  -  Barker,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS— $25  per  hundred. 
Small  lots,  28c.  IIAKKY  LESTER,  lUneomville,  N.  V. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS— Eggs,  Ducklings.  Prices 
reasonable.  ALICE  trammell  •  Princess  Anne,  aid 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs,  20c  each  q'uamy 

purebred  turkeys.  J.  X.  EAGAN.  Lebanon,  New  York 


WANTEB—  Guinea  Eggs  by  100.  Quote  Price. 
CLARABEN  COURT  FARM  -  Roslyn,  N.  V. 


imummiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York 


Him  iii  iimiiii!iii  iiiii  iiiiiimim  mill  iicsti 


I  am  owner  of  a  lane  which  has  been 
in  the  family  about  50  years.  The  for¬ 
mer  owner  left  open  this  lane  in  order 
to  get  to  his  lots,  at  the  end  of  it,  but 
has  a  separate  deed  of  said  lane.  This 
has  been  open  more  than  20  years.  I  am 
desirous  of  fencing  it  in  and  a  decided 
protest  has  been  raised  on  the  ground  of 
that  old  law  that  a  property  left  open 
more  than  20  years  cannot  be  claimed. 
That  old  law,  I  am  told  on  good  au¬ 
thority,  was  abolished  several  years  ago. 
The  new  law  is,  if  you  have  a  deed,  you 
do  not  have  to  keep  open  a  right  of  way 
for  others,  though  a  property  has  been 
open  50  years  or  more,  and  have  a  de¬ 
cided  right  to  fence  in.  This  lane  has 
been  used  by  a  neighbor  whose  property 
adjoins  it  on  lower  side  off  the  street. 
He  stopped  up  right  of  way  out  on  his 
own  property  and  used  the  lane.  What 
right  have  lawyers  in  this  section  to  base 
their  decision  on  an  abolished  law  and 
not  paying  any  attention  to  the  new 
law?  This  new  law  was  given  me  by 
one  of  the  best  real  estate  lawyers  in 
New  York  City.  E.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

There  has  been  no  recent  change  in 
the  law  in  reference  to  obtaining  a  right 
of  way  over  the  lands  of  another.  It 
never  has  been  easy  to  obtain  a  right 
of  way  which  would  be  paramount  to  the 
rights  of  the  owner  of  the  property.  To 
obtain  an  adverse  use  of  property  for 
street  or  highway  purposes  there  must 
have  been  a  public  use  for  20  years  or 
more.  If  your  neighbor  has  been  using 
this  property  with  your  permission,  that 


W.  LEGHORNS 

(Special  Matings) 

15c 


S.  C.  REDS 

Grade  A . .  16c 

(8pecial  MatiDgs).. ..  f  8c 


B.  ROCKS 

(Special  Matings) 

20c 


W.  WYANDOTTES 

^Special  Matings) 

22e 


For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1.00. 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea.  100 76  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford.  Conn. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CH 


CHICKS  C.O.D.nno1,^?hVb0a,a-nndcepay  Last  Hatch  July  8th 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Ship¬ 
ment  made  any  time  you  wish.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.25  $4.25  $  8.00  $38.00  $  75 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Min.  2.50  5.00  10.00  48.00  95 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.00  5.00  11.00  52.00  100 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  4.50  8.50  15.00  72.00  140 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.75  4.50  8.50  40.00  80 

Light  Mixed  .  .  2.00  4.00  7.00  34.00  68 

WOLF  HATCHING  4.  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  2,  Glbsonburg,  Ohio 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


SPXC1AL/EGG  bred  chicks 


sYBND  NO  MONEY"»WR  v^hip  r’  ryfT 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high-gTade,  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high-egg  production  Pure-bred, 
healthy,  carefuUy  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds,  all  good  chicks .  $2  75 

Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds .  3.25 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons. . ,  3.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas .  4  00 

Reference,  First  National  Bank.  THE  ADA  HATCHERY, 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Having  been  raised  on  a  farm,  your 
paper  is  very  interesting  to  me,  and  I 
commend  the  stand  you  take  for  the  farm¬ 
er  and  against  the  many  fakers  that  ad¬ 
vertise  their  frauds  in  most  all  publica¬ 
tions.  If  other  publications  would  take 
the  stand  against  them  that  you  take, 
how  much  better  this  world  would  be. 
“Whenever  in  your  power  guide  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  those  who  trust  in  you  to  good¬ 
ness  and  to  truth.”  c.  c.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  very  nice  tribute  to  the  work 
of  Publisher’s  Desk.  We  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  serve  country  people  in  the 
manner  for  which  the  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
scriber  gives  us  credit.  The  will  to  be 
of  such  service  is  due  to  our  own  boy¬ 
hood  farm  experience.  Inspirations  of 
youth  remain  with  most  individuals  dur¬ 
ing  life. 

Would  you  look  up  the  United  Music 
Printers’  reliability  or  business  standing? 
Advise  me  as  to  what  you  think  of  the 
enclosed  letter  I  received  from  them.  I 
have  been  a  subscriber  of  your  very  ex¬ 
cellent  paper  for  five  or  six  years. 

New  York.  o.  c.  a. 

In  connection  with  this  inquiry  we  de¬ 
sire  to  print  the  letter  from  Samuel  II. 
Speck,  Manager,  United  Music  Printers, 
1193  Broadway,  New  York,  to  this  sub¬ 
scriber  : 

We  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that 
we  have  been  offered  contracts  for  the 
complete  publication  of  your  song  by  one 
of  the  most  reliable  music  publishers  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  you 
will  receive  five,  cents  per  copy  royalty 
in  all  piano  copies  sold  and  7b  per  cent 
of  all  royalties  paid  by  the  phonograph 
record  companies  and  mechanical  manu¬ 
facturers,  also  50  per  cent  of  all  money 
received  for  the  band  and  orchestra  ar¬ 
rangements.  You  will  receive  200  print¬ 
ed  copies  of  the  song. 

Kindly  give  the  matter  of  signing  our 
agreement  blank  your  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  new  season  is  fast-  approach¬ 
ing.  We  believe  the  contracts  will  be 
worth  many  more  times  the  $15  we  ask 
for  our  service,  and  believe  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  your  work  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  recognition  it  so  richly  deserves. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Speck  will  carry  out 
his  agreement  and  have  the  song  printed 
if  the  $15  fee  is  paid.  The  joker  is  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  any  copies 
will  ever  be  sold  on  which  the  composer 
can  collect  five  cents  a  copy,  or  that  any 
phonograph  record  company  will  pay  a 
cent  as  royalty  on  the  song.  The  Musical 
Board  of  Trade  asserts  that  not  one  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  amateur  writer  in  a  thous¬ 
and  ever  finds  any  sale.  Mr.  Speck  is 
only  interested  in  securing  the  $15  fee, 
of  course. 

I  am  sending  you  a  sheet  from  our 
local  paper  which  has  printed  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  American  Industrial  Com¬ 
pany.  They  are  around  trying  to  sell 
those  bonds.  Can  you  tell  me  if  they  are 
safe  or  not  ?  I.  e.  w. 

New  York. 

This  project  is  being  financed  by  Cor¬ 
poration  Service  and  Finance,  Inc.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  We  cannot  regard  the  $100,- 
000  issue  of  0  per  cent  one-year  notes  of 
the  American  Industrial  Company  as  a 
sound  investment,  as  enterprises  of  sound 
credit  are  not  obliged  to  pay  9  per  cent 
for  funds  even  with  interest  rates  at  high 
levels.  Moreover,  the  enterprises  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  Industrial  Com¬ 
pany  are  not  in  a  good  trade  position,  for 
the  paper  and  woolen  business  is  de¬ 
pressed  and  does  not  promise  an  early 
recovery. 

More  than  100  persons  stormed  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Homer  V.  Walsh,  assistant  district 
attorney,  today  seeking  a  refund  on  al¬ 
leged  insurance  policies  issued  by  the 
Federal  Auto  Club,  Inc.,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  closed  by  the  prosecutor  yesterday. 

Mr.  Walsh  with  Stephen  B.  Toadvine, 
representing  the  Better  Business  Men  s 
Bureau,  paid  back  more  than  $200  yes¬ 
terday  to  some  of  the  policy  holders.  Of¬ 
ficers' of  the  Federal  Auto  Club  have  left 
the  city. 

Mr.  Walsh  after  investigating  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  auto  club  ordered  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  suspend  business  hei*e.  They 
maintain  offices  at  604  S.  Salina  Street. 

According  to  police  the  company  of¬ 
fered  to  post  bail  bonds  if  any  of  its 
members  got  in  trouble ;  they  agreed  to 
pay  for  towing  charges  and  also  offered 
road  emergency  service  such  as  mending 
tires  and  delivering  gasoline. 

Jerome  Follender,  president  of  the 
company  here,  after  a  conference  with 


Mr.  Walsh,  agreed  to  close  the  business. 

• — The  Herald,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  12. 

The  above  item  records  the  demise  of 
another  “service  contract  scheme”  which 
has  been  exposed  in  Publisher’s  Desk  so 
many  times.  These  contracts  are  not  in¬ 
surance,  but  are  usually  sold  as  insur¬ 
ance  by  the  agents.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Federal  Auto  Club  collected  some¬ 
thing  like  $5,000  from  its  victims  on  this 
scheme  during  the  past  Spring.  Dozens 
of  concerns  have  exploited  these  service 
contract,  easy-money  schemes.  As  a  rule 
they  are  short-lived,  but  mulct  a  great 
deal  of  money  from  the  credulous  auto¬ 
mobile  owners  while  they  do  operate. 
The  li.  N.-Y.  readers  have  been  warned 
so  often  that  any  who  fall  victim  to  such 
frauds  have  only  themselves  to  blame. 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  the 
De  Luxe  Studio,  225  North  Green  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.  An  agent,  whose  name  was 
Ira  W.  Hart,  drove  up  here  May  19,  hav¬ 
ing  a  suitcase  with  two  pictures  in  hand 
painting.  He  said  they  were  not  for  sale 
this  year,  but  to  advertise  their  work  they 
were  going  to  place  a  few  in  the  homes, 
and  so  to  be  fair  about  this  they  put  on 
a  contest.  He  had  small  envelopes  for 
people  to  choose  from.  I  drew  two.  Be¬ 
fore  I  drew  I  said,  “There’s  nothing  bind¬ 
ing  about  this?”  and  he  said  “No.”  When 
I  drew  I  happened  to  draw  the  special. 
He  said  all  the  time  pictures  were  not  on 
sale.  Then  he  wanted  me  to  show  him 
some  pictures,  which  I  did.  I  let  him 
take  two  before  I  knew  I  had  to  pay  a 
cent.  Then  I  had  signed  this,  before  he 
spoke  about  any  money.  The  regular  price 
of  pictures  is  $30.  I  am  copying  the 
duplicate  of  what  I  signed  and  wonder  if 
lie  could  make  me  take  the  pictures  when 
they  come,  provided  I  do  not  want  them. 
He  said  he  would  come  with  the  pictures 
himself  the  week  of  June  17.  V.  w.  A. 

New  York. 

Here  is  the  old  scheme  of  the  Chicago 
Portrait  Company  in  all  its  deception  and 
trickery.  The  “lucky  envelope”  scheme 
employed  to  lead  the  prospect  into  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  pictures  can  on  account  of  it 
be  secured  at  a  special  price  is  a  decep¬ 
tion  and  a  snare.  Everyone  draws  a 
“lucky  envelope,”  and  the  regular  price 
of  the  pictures  is  $15  and  not  $30  as 
represented.  The  Chicago  Portrait  Com¬ 
pany  employed  the  same  form  of  decep¬ 
tion  for  years,  and  if  the  De  Luxe  Studio 
is  not  the  Chicago  Portrait  Co.  under 
another  name,  it  is  tarred  with  the  same 
stick  at  any  rate. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  an 
electric  blanket  called  Vit-o-Net?  A  man 
called  here  today  selling  them,  claiming 
that  they  would  cure  nervous  trouble ; 
indeed  cure  almost  anything.  It  seems 
to  be  a  blanket  interwoven  with  wire ; 
this  is  to  be  connected  to  the  house  elec¬ 
tric  line,  thus  charging  the  whole  blanket. 
It  is  to  be  used  the  same  as  any  bed 
blanket.  My  wife  has  not  recovered  from 
a  nervous  breakdown,  does  not  walk  ex¬ 
cept  with  a  cane.  He  claimed  that  she 
would  be  walking  as  well  as  she  ever  did 
in  a  very  short  time.  There  have  been 
so  many  of  these  electric  fakes  foisted  on 
the  easy-marks  in  the  past,  one  is  apt  to 
be  very  skeptical  about  them.  The  price 
is  $105.  As  the  Publisher’s  Desk  is  such 
a  reliable  source  of  information,  and  has 
helped  so  many  from  falling  an  easy-mark 
to  so  many  fakes,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  asking  your  opinion  of  this  one. 

Connecticut.  n.  e.  b. 

This  Vit-o-Net  Electric  Magnetic  Blan¬ 
ket  was  analyzed  in  Publisher’s  Desk 
some  IS  months  ago.  Any  virtue  the 
blanket  may  have  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  generates  heat,  and  the  heat  from  this 
device  is  of  equal  value  as  an  equal 
amount  secured  from  a  hot  brick,  a  water 
bottle  or  ordinary  electric  pads  which  can 
be  purchased  for  a  few  dollars.  The  claim 
of  any  medical  value  because  of  “magnet¬ 
ism”  of  these  appliances  is  pure  bunkum. 
Don’t  waste  any  money  on  such  quackery. 

I  desire  information  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  John  .T.  Black  Co..  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wis.,  and  the  Farm  Buyers’  Guide 
Co.,  Olney,  Ill.  I  have  some  farm  prop¬ 
erty  for  sale  and  hesitate  about  listing 
with  these  concerns.  R.  T.  T. 

Maryland. 

Both  of  the  above  named  concerns  are 
employing  the  advance  fee  scheme  to  se¬ 
cure  money  from  property  owners.  We 
have  denounced  these  easy-money  real 
estate  games  any  number  of  times,  but 
constant  inquiry  makes  repetition  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  Holland  Far  East  Tea,  Coffee  and 
Cocoa  Corp.  of  Boston  is  soliciting  for 
the  sale  of  their  stock.  Can  you  give  any 
information  as  to  the  reliability  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  company?  Do  you  think  it 
a  safe  buy?  A.  w.  t. 

Connecticut. 

We  should  consider  investing  money  in 
the  stock  of  the  above  named  company 
dangerous,  to  say  the  least. 


Impressions  of  a  Sale 

Somehow  I  can’t  resist  the  call  of 
auctions,  although  I  do  not  of  course 
attend  all  that  interest  me.  I  recall  a 
drizzly  day,  raw  and  cold,  at  an  auction 
where  “things  too  numerous  to  mention” 
were  offered.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  before  the  owner  dropped  the 
starting  flag.  The  crowd  was  late  in 
assembling.  The  first  half-dozen  dairy 
cattle  offered  were  of  fair  type.  They 
were  thin,  but  their  coats  were  bright. 
They  sold  at  $105  to  $155  a  head. 

The  auctioneer,  a  local  man,  said  to 
the  owner :  “Now,  Bill,  tell  us  about 
these  cows.  Men,  you  know  Bill.  Did 
anyone  ever  know  him  to  misrepresent 
anything  that  he  offered  for  sale?  His 
word  is  always  good.  Now  bid  quickly. 
Speak  up  and  help  yourselves  to  these 
bargains.”  The  sale  was  on.  The  first 
dozen  head  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
new  owners ;  then  there  were  more  than 
50  head  of  scrubby-looking  cattle  to  sell. 
They  realized  50  per  cent  higher  prices 
than  I  could  critically  appraise  them  at, 
no  matter  how  liberal  I  might  have  de¬ 
sired  to  be,  and  they  “went  like  hot 
cakes.” 

Someone  in  the  small  crowd  asked, 
“What  about  this  one,  Bill?”  He  an¬ 
swered,  “Oh,  that’s  a  middling  good'  one 
for  what  I  paid  for  her ;  she'll  make  you 
a  dollar,  all  right.”  Well,  Bill  made  $1,500 
more  on  his  sale  than  I  thought  was  pos¬ 
sible  when  I  looked  at  the  cattle.  Why? 

“Things  were  humming  today,”  said  an 
onlooker  to  a  friend  of  his.  The  friend 
said,  “Yes,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
stock  Avas  Avan  ted  for  trading  purposes, 
the  idea  being  that  e\rery  buyer  Avho  sells 
it  will  make  a  little  money.  The  stock 
Avas  bought  up  at  auctions  all  over  the 
country,  Avhere  it  Avas  in  the  tail-end 
class.  The  coavs  freshened  about  the  time 
the  neAv  milk  code  came  into  force.  They 
have  been  pretty  much  croAvded  in  old 
buildings.  The  inspector  came  dOAvn 
heavily  on  the  oAvner ;  he  has  a  separate 
milkhouse,  milking  machine  and  all  the 
fixings,  and  yet  couldn’t  get  by.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “that  has  nothing  to  do 
Avith  the  appearance  of  this  offering.  A 
scrub  is  a  scrub  anyAvhere  you  find  it. 
Why  Avill  men  bid  their  heads  off  to  ac¬ 
quire  such  stock?”  The  answer  is  that 
most  men  think  that  if  the  price  is  Ioav 
enough  there  is  a  chance  for  them  to 
make  a  little  money  in  speculation.  I 
don't  belie\'e,  however,  that  there  is  a  dol¬ 
lar  in  this  kind  of  business,  in  the  long 
run.  Fifty  buyers  will  spread  the  loss, 
and  eventually  everyone  loses  from  the 
time  this  kind  of  stock  is  calved  until  it 
is  killed  or  dies.” 

On  my  way  home  I  thought  of  the  cost 
of  raising  a  calf  up  to  be  a  coav.  My 
estimate  of  $112  is  not  far  from  the  aver¬ 
age.  There  can  be  no  pride  in  the  kind 
of  stock  that  I  had  seen  at  the  auction. 
To  produce  it  does  not  inspire  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  boy  Avho  helps  his  father 
handle  it.  Ilis  work  and  surroundings  do 
not  encourage  him  to  raise  better  stock. 
His  life  becomes  more  or  less  of  a  weary 
round  of  milking  and  currying  cows  and 
getting  through  the  day.  No  boy  of  mine 
can  ever  say  that  my  live  stock  Avas  so 
scrubby  that  it  drove  him  off  the  old 
home  farm.  GEO.  howden. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Beefmaking  in  Maryland 

The  practice  of  keeping  coav  herds  and 
raising  calves  on  farms  Avhere  they  are 
to  be  fattened  received  prominent  recog¬ 
nition  Avhen  George  Mobley  and  ,T.  W. 
Jones,  both  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Md.,  re¬ 
cently  sold  a  first  crop  of  yearlings  to  one 
of  the  leading  Baltimore  butchers.  Both 
lots  of  cattle  Avere  high-grade  and  pure¬ 
bred  steers.  Mr.  Mobley’s  calves  Avere 
Aberdeen-Angus  and  Mr.  Jones’  Here- 
fords.  Each  load  Aveighed  around  1,000 
lbs.  and  each  was  regarded  by  those  avIio 
saw  it  as  being  among  the  best  loads  ever 
to  leave  a  feedlot  in  this  State.  The  qual¬ 
ity  and  condition  of  these  tAvo  lots  of  cat¬ 
tle  are  best  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
many  buyers  Avere  eager  for  them,  and 
they  finally  sold  for  a  nice  premium  for 
their  respective  OAvners. 

Mr.  Mobley’s  farm  is  noted  for  its 
clover.  Blue  grass,  shade  and  spring  Ava- 
ter.  His  pastures  are  knee-deep  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  When  the  calves  are  Aveaned  in  the 
Fall,  they  are  husky  and  ready  to  accept 
in  a  healthy  way  his  offerings  of  corn  and 
cobmeal,  clover  hay  and  cottonseed  meal 
— the  combination  used  to  finish  them. 

On  Mr.  Jones’  farm  one  finds  a  herd  of 
around  35  Hereford  coavs,  all  purebreds 
and  all  good  ones.  His  herd  is  Avintered 
economically.  The  coavs  are  usually  run 
in  the  pasture  fields  until  January  1  and 
get  corn  stover  out  on  the  field  all  Winter. 
The  calves  fare  on  the  choice  feed  of  this 
farm.  While  they  are  being  weaned, 
they  are  started  on  corn  and  cobmeal, 
rolled  barley  and  Alfalfa  hay.  Cotton¬ 
seed  and  linseed  meal  are  added  to  the 
ration  as  they  seem  to  need  it,  and  Mr. 
.Tones  has  a  knack  for  knoAving  about  all 
these  little  details  necessary  to  produce 
finished  beef. 

There  is  Avidespread  interest  among 
Maryland  farmers  in  beef  cattle  along 
the  lines  mentioned.  Steer  feeders  on 
eiery  hand  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
a  good  calf  is  not  only  expensive  but 
mighty  hard  to  find.  The  experience  of 
several  breeders  shows  that  a  change  Avill 
take  place  when  cattle  feeders  realize 
that  they  can  raise  calves  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  than  they  can  buy,  and  do  it  a  great 
deal  cheaper.  Month  after  mouth  the 
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market  for  prime  yearlings  is  the  best 
market  there  is,  and  our  butchers  would 
welcome  a  larger  production  of  this  class 
of  beef  in  the  East.  Kenneth  a.  clark. 


Old  Ear  of  Corn 

John  K.  Frohan  of  Oxford  Co.,  Me., 
oaviis  an  ear  of  corn  which  is  113  years 
old.  It  was  grown  there  in  1816,  which 
has  been  variously  described  as  “eighteen- 
liundred-and-froze-to-death,”  “poA-erty 
year”  and  “mackerel  year,”  by  Daniel 
Childs.  This  ear  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Frohan  more  than  25  years 
ago.  It  had  been  passed  doAvn  through 
the  years  by  descendants  of  Mr.  Childs, 
so  that  its  history  is  Avell  authenticated! 

It  is  the  old-fashioned  eight-roAv  yel- 
Ioav  corn  and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  But  a  feAv  kernels,  as 
sliOAvn  by  the  accompanying  photograph, 


Ear  of  Corn  Grown  in  1816 


have  been  knocked  off  in  all  these  years. 
It  is  kept  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle.  "he 
corn  Avas  removed  from  the  bottle  for  the 
purpose  of  photographing  it. 

The  year  1816  Avas  one  in  Avhich  Aew 
England  suffered  extremely.  Snow  fell 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August  and 
it  Avas  recorded  in  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  that 
men  engaged  in  hoeing  corn  Avere  obliged 
to  leave  the  field  and  go  into  the  house 
to  Avarm  themselves.  They  wore  mittens 
at  their  work.  On  June  8,  at  Hallowed, 
Me.,  siioav  fell  for  three  hours.  At  d- 
liamstovcn,  Mass.,  that  day  there  was  a 
fall  of  12  inches  and  at  Cabot,  a  fall  or 
18  inches  was  recorded. 

On  the  preceding  night  Joseph  Walker, 
an  88  years  old  man  of  Peachman,  Mass., 
Avas  lost  in  the  Avoods  and  his  feet  wet  < 
so  frostbitten  Avhen  he  Avas  found  in  tin* 
morning  that  it  was  necessary  to  ampu¬ 
tate  one  of  his  great  toes.  , 

On  July  8,  at  Franconia,  N.  H.,  tj 
frost  was  so  severe  that  it  cut  doAvn  *• 
beans  and  at  Warren,  Me.,  it  cut  (‘°" 
the  corn,  so  severely  that  it  had  n 
spindled  out  the  last  of  the  month.  U 
August  29,  the  frost  Avas  so  severe 
Berkshire  Co..  Mass.,  that  corn  ana 
other  crops  Avere  killed.  s-  E-  C- 


Liases  of  housewives  all  remind  us 
As  their  treasures  o’er  Ave  turn 
That  we  all  may  leaAre  behind  us 
Rubbish  that  Ave  ought  to  burn. 

— Credit  Dost. 


J 


Trouble  With  Water  System 

1  would  like  some  information  about  a 
water  system  I  have  installed.  The  house 
j8‘ built  against  a  hill  having  a  spring  on 
the  level  with  the  second  floor.  I  have 
bath  on  first  floor,  and  a  cistern  holding 
50  barrels  of  water,  just  a  little  lower 
than  the  spring,  which  is  always  full. 
Our  trouble  is  that  the  water  will  not 
run  from  the  hot-water  faucet  when  we 
have  any  beat  under  the  tank.  When  it 
js  oold  the  water  will  force  through  sev¬ 
eral  feet  above  the  tank.  The  faucets  in 
the  kitchen  are  about  half  as  high  as  the 
tank.  In  other  words,  there  is  from  three 
to  five  feet  drop  from  the  top  of  the  tank. 

Pennsylvania.  B.  J.  A. 

This  trouble  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
low  bead  of  water  available.  If  the  cis¬ 
tern  is  at  the  level  of  the  second  floor,  it 
is  but  very  little  above  the  top  of  the 
hot-water  tank,  which  presumably  stands 
in  the  kitchen.  All  water  carries  air  in 
solution — that  is,  air  is  dissolved  in  it. 
Heat  liberates  this  air  and  separates  it 
from  the  water.  As  evidence,  notice  the 
air  bubbles  that  collect  on  the  inside  of 
a  dish  shortly  before  the  water  begins  to 
boil.  The  low  pressure  at  the  top  of  the 
hot-water  tank  aids  this  separation,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  this  is  your  trou¬ 
ble.  A  large  bubble  of  air  gathers  in  the 
top  of  the  tank  and  shuts  off  the  flow. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  small  pipe  be  led 
from  the  top  of  the  tank  to  a  point  high 
enough  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  cistern,  thus  preventing  overflow. 
Let  this  pipe  stand  open,  and  as  air  col¬ 
lects  in  the  top  of  the  hot-water  tank  it 
can  escape  up  through  this  vent  pipe. 

K.  H.  S. 


Live  Good  While  .Making  a  Good 
Living  on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula 

Low  priced,  productive  iand.  Town  and  waterfront 
homes  Three  to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  Markets 
by  motor  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow 
and  freezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools, 
low  taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE. 
Address— 167  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


XN  ADIRONDACKS— Farms  for  Chickens,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Fox,  Muskrat,  Summer  Boarders,  Hunting 
Camps,  Gas  Stations— ISO  acres,  7  rooms,  celler,  fireplace, 
other  huildings-S2, 100.  *900  cash— 6  years.  Booklet. 

EARL  WOODWARD  -  Hadley,  New  York 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  farm-raised  graduates,  of 
long  or  short  dairy  courses,  for  herd  improve¬ 
ment  association  testers.  Address,  DAIRY  EX¬ 
TENSION  OFFICE,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  farm-hand  on  poultry  farm,  work 
principally  with  chickens,  one  cow  to  milk ; 
must  be  between  30-35,  sober  and' a  hard  work¬ 
er:  state  wages  to  start.  ADVERTISER  6608, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted,  waitress  and  cleaning;  salary 
$45-$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  state 
age,  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TU¬ 
BERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — Efficient  couple  to  care  for  family 
boys  under  40;  salary  $1500,  maintenance;  par¬ 
ticulars,  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 

OUTSIDE  supervisor,  $84  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance;  duties,  care  of  lawns,  grounds,  super¬ 
vising  distribution  of  supplies  and  material; 
good  health  and  references;  apply  by  letter  or 
in  person,  BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  681 
Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  for  17-acre  estate; 

must  be  all-around  gardener  and  understand 
poultry;  eight-room  unfurnished  bungalow,  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  bath,  and  $75  a  month.  Address, 
DR.  FRANK  V.  SERIO,  323  Lackawanna  Ave¬ 
nue,  Scranton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework  on  farm; 

must  be  healthy,  very  clean,  honest,  diligent, 
Jove  children  and  be  a  good  cook;  wages  $70 
and  board.  MRS.  WM.  A.  SHEPPARD,  R.  F. 
D  4,  Brewster,  Put.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  man  on  poultry  farm;  good  home, 
small  wages  but  privilege  to  make  money  on 
V;e  B)de  raising  truck  or  cows.  ADVERTISER 
6632,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG  boy  on  poultry  farm,  good  home,  many 
privileges  ADVERTISER  6633,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  herdsman  wanted  for  herd  of  Guern- 
„  for  July  x  ADVERTISER  6634,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  experienced  in  ge 
.  .Hal  farming;  willing  to  do  some  milkin 
c.D  i  ERTISER  6646,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  young,  single  man  for  gener 

larni  work  on  dairy  farm;  good  milker  ai 
‘umster;  wages  $60  per  month  and  foun 
ARLES  S.  KELLER,  531  East  St.,  Walpol 

^  EED— -Middle-aged  man  or  strong  bo 

w.r„“eral  *arm  work;  steady,  good  home,  fa 
^ages.  GEO.  M.  OTTO,  Sait  Point,  N.  Y. 

,?t  once  single  man  to  work  on  dai: 
i  Poultry  farm  by  month;  good  wages  ai 
-  d.  FRANK  LONG,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

}D  country  home,  woman,  single,  cot 
hn.,,i  ,  L  .  general  housework,  or  with  hu 
P  f  ta  car,  handy  man.  MRS.  A.  COVE' 

*•  D.  2,  Torrington,  Conn. 


WANTED — (Married  working  foreman  who  un¬ 
derstands  apples  and  can  care  for  and  milk 
cows;  if  there  is  an  honest,  earnest  man  who 
knows  his  work,  age  35  to  40,  and  who  has  ref¬ 
erences  fr6m  others  than  relatives  and  personal 
friends,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him  by  June 
30—1  have  a  fine  job  for  a  fine  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6638,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  houseworker,  permanent 
position;  good  home  with  considerate  family; 
country.  MISS  TROWBRIDGE,  Marbledale, 
Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  wanted  by  young  busi¬ 
ness  couple,  care  small  poultry  farm,  plain 
cooking.  EDWARD  DA  CHS,  Amity  viile,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  from  July  1  till  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  for  general  farm  work,  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er;  $50  month,  board,  etc.  NELSON  L.  MIL¬ 
LER,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  who  doesn’t  use  tobacco,  on  fruit 
and  poultry  farm,  $40  per  month,  room  and 
board  first,  $60  second,  $80  third  and  $100 
fourth  year;  must  be  honest,  ambitious  and  in¬ 
terested  in  this  kind  of  work ;  describe  yourself, 
also  experience  if  any.  ADVERTISER  6648, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  good  character,  reliable,  ca¬ 
pable,  fond  of  children;  considerate  treatment, 
all  modern  conveniences;  a  lady  who  would  ap¬ 
preciate  a  good  home  with  small  family,  who 
wants  a  permanent  position  with  regular  wage- 
increases,  will  find  this  a  desirable  place;  give 
names  of  references  in  letter;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  desired  to  start.  MRS. 
FRED’K  PURDY,  East  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm;  must  be  good 
milker,  capable  of  handling  cows  on  test; 
good  wages  to  right  man.  BOX  302,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  or  couple  for  work  on  experimen¬ 
tal  farm;  man  to  care  for  dogs  and  do  general 
work  on  farm ;  woman  to  wait  on  table  and  do 
general  housework ;  no  encumbrances,  kindly 
give  full  details  in  first  letter;  salary,  man,  $60; 
woman,  $40.  N.  R.  SPEIDEN,  Moliegan  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Married  man  with  chauffeur’s  li¬ 
cense  for  milk  route.  ADVERTISER  6647, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  expert  in  culling, 
egg  production,  carpenter  work,  on  small  com¬ 
mercial  farm ;  $60,  good  home.  BOX  235,  Say- 
vine,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman  for  100-cow,  grade  A 
dairy,  who  can  get  results;  willing  to  work 
long  hours,  some  three-time  milking;  single  or 
married;  location,  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
6665,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  grade  A  dairy,  able 
to  operate  ice  machine  and  pasteurizer;  output 
1,200  to  1,400  daily;  location.  New  Jersey.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6657,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  to  drive  ear,  take  care 
of  cow,  chickens,  chores,  lawn  and  make  him¬ 
self  useful  on  small  place;  to  board  one;  excel¬ 
lent  cottage,  electric  lights,  water,  etc. ;  would 
like  wife  to  assist  occasionally  at.  household 
work ;  state  experience,  wages.  V.  J.  MeQUADE, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  opportunity  for  a  married  man  whose 
wife  is  willing  to  board  two  or  three  single 
men;  pleasant  surroundings,  unfurnished  cot¬ 
tage  and  privileges;  state  age,  height  and  weight 
in  first  letter;  any  children,  any  farm  experi¬ 
ence?  Favorable  applicants  will  receive  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  6658,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  no  children;  woman  do  house¬ 
work  for  three;  all  conveniences;  man  laborer 
on  farm.  ADVERTISER  6663,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


HERDSMAN,  test-cow  man,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  wishes  position  with  purebred  herd; 
good  butter-maker  and  calf  man;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  RONALD  TREESE,  131  S.  Jefferson  St., 
Allentown,  Pa. 


STOCK  farm  manager,  beef  cattle  and  sheep, 
desires  change  to  place  of  larger  possibili¬ 
ties,  where  ability,  honesty  and  strict  attention 
to  business  will  be  appreciated;  either  a  going 
proposition  or  can  build  up.  ADVERTISER  6605, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  carpenter,  painter,  paperhanger 
and  poultryman;  life  experience;  no  tobacco 
or  liquor;  married,  no  small  children;  wife, 
poultrywoman,  highest  references,  want  to  build 
up  poultry  plant  or  repairs  on  estate;  farm- 
raised;  high-grade  position  only.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6637,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  estate  manager;  lifetime,  practical, 
scientific,  college,  experience,  all  branches,  A 
to  Z;  agriculture,  horticulture,  landscaping; 
Guernsey  cattle  and  dairy  specialist;  skilled  or¬ 
ganizing  milk  business;  waste  elimination;  profit¬ 
able  selling  ability;  not  embryo  theorist;  high 
reputation.  POST  BOX  47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


TEA-ROOM  or  Summer  hotel  position,  in  moun¬ 
tains,  desired  by  capable,  refined  young  wo¬ 
man;  references  given.  ADVERTISER  6652, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man,  handy  with  carpenter 
tools;  can  earn  country  vacation,  repairing 
part  time.  ADVERTISER  6645,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  competent,  wants  position  on  es¬ 
tate;  can  do  new  and  repair  work,  cementing, 
painting,  glazing.  ADVERTISER  6650,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  20,  desires  position;  high  school 
graduate,  two  years  aggie,  in  poultry  and 
fruit  work:  references  given.  STANLEY 
TB  EEDY,  217  Lincoln  Ave.,  Saugus,  Mass. 


WANTED- — Poultryman,  experienced,  with  some 
capital  as  partner;  have  equipped  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6651,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  high-class,  single,  long  experi¬ 
ence,  good  reference,  able  to  run  any  chicken 
plant  successfully;  production  of  eggs,  incuba¬ 
tion,  baby  chicks,  broilers,  sanitary  conditions; 
state  particulars  in  first  letter,  please.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6653,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  married,  with  boy  11  years,  as  caretaker, 
handy;  knowledge  of  kennel  and  poultry  work, 
lover  of  animals.  W.  D,,  120  Webster  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CARETAKERS,  refined  elderly  couple  on  small 
place;  plain  cook;  man,  garden,  lawn,  poul¬ 
try;  vicinity  Philadelphia  preferred,  not  essen¬ 
tial.  ADVERTISER  6655,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  experienced  dairyman;  sober,  re¬ 
liable;  desires  work  in  certified  milk-room; 
references.  ADVERTISER  6656,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  38,  single,  executive,  city  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  permanent  position  on  poultry 
farm  or  similar  work  of  any  nature;  excellent 
character  references.  HERBERT  P.  HAUSER, 
701  W.  178th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  on  private  es¬ 
tate  by  Protestant-American,  40  years  of  age, 
life  experience  in  that  iine;  no  liquor  or  tobac¬ 
co;  can  furnish  best  of  references;  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  herd  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6635, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wants  position  in  camp 
or  boarding-house  in  the  mountains  as  cham¬ 
ber-maid  or  help  in  kitchen  where  she  can  take 
two  girls,  8  and  10  years,  to  board.  MRS.  M. 
REILLY,  8730  108th  St..  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Tel.,  Virginia  0279. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  good  character  and  broad 
life  experience  purebreds  and  commercial 
dairies,  desires  suitable  opening.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  young  man,  willing  worker, 
wants  job  on  dairy  farm  or  general  farming; 
single.  ADVERTISER  6660,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  German,  all  branches,  sober, 
reliable,  over  40,  single,  wants  management 
of  gentleman’s  estate  where  poultry  is  also  kept 
or  a  situation  as  gamekeeper.  Address,  V. 
RECKE,  care  Lange,  918  St.  Nicholas  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


CARPENTER  and  painter  wishes  employment 
in  country  workshop;  skilled  mechanic,  re¬ 
liable,  steady.  ADVERTISER  6664,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  20  years’  experience,  reliable 
and  steady;  can  take  full  charge;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6661, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  poultryman  open  for  position;  re¬ 
liable  and  can  produce  results.  ADVERTISER 
6654,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  2,500-layer  poultry  plant;  South 
Centra!  New  York;  prize  production  White 
Leghorn  stock;  modern  buildings  and  equipment 
in  excellent  condition;  local  market  for  broilers 
and  fowls;  established  city  wholesale  trade  in 
eggs  at  premium  prices;  will  sacrifice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  family  conditions.  ADVERTISER  6543, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  200  acres,  Grafton,  N.  H. ; 

11-room  house,  2  large  barns,  all  roofs  slate, 
new,  running  water,  modern  improvements, 
steam  heated,  State  highway,  large  amount 
growing  pine,  sugar  orchard  and  equipment,  sold 
account  of  death;  fine  location;  for  details,  E. 
A.  APPLETON,  6  Water  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 86-acre  farm,  8-room  house,  barn 
and  henhouses;  on  main  highway;  $500  down, 
balance  to  suit  purchaser.  C.  D.  STREVELL, 
Westerlo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  Florida  Winter  home; 

photograph;  $5,900.  MYERS,  111  Boerum 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


iy ANTED — Small  farm  suitable  for  poultry,  5 
or  more  acres,  good  dwelling,  electric  pre¬ 
ferred;  $1,000  down,  balance  terms;  give  full 
details  and  send  photo.  ADVERTISER  6609, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  Otsego  County,  pleas 
antly  situated;  excellent  house;  photo;  $1,700 
FITZGERALD,  6  Spencer  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


COUNTRY  store,  gas  station,  in  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty,  stocked,  doing  good  business;  seven  rooms 
with  furnace,  barn,  ice  house,  henhouse,  garage, 
several  acres  land;  sell  cheap  or  exchange  for 
small  farm  equipped  or  village  property;  New 
York  State.  ADVERTISER  6631,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  rent,  option,  gas-refreshment,  station, 
main  road,  Jersey,  not  more  than  60  miles. 
HOFER,  62  Westminster  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SALE — 82-acre  village  farm,  near  lake,  good 
buildings,  city  conveniences;  high  school  and 
good  working  facilities;  stock,  tools  and  fur¬ 
niture;  $7,500,  terms.  H.  B.  CHItlSTOFFER- 
SON,  R.  D.  1,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


SALE,  rent,  cash  or  shares,  easy  terms,  10-acre 
poultry  farm  on  Eastern  Shore,  Md. ;  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  man  or  woman  to  start 
on  small  capital;  act  quick.  CHARLES  S. 
GARMAN,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  6  acres,  7-rooin 
house,  all  city  conveniences;  chicken  house, 
garage,  etc.;  5  minutes’  walk  New  York  com¬ 
muting  station;  500  laying  hens,  income  $100 
weekly;  come  eee  It;  $4,000  cash  required,  bal¬ 
ance  mortgage.  M.  CAMUS,  Lincoln,  N.  J. 


RENT  to  campers,  Brigantine  Beach.  BOX  168, 
Woodstown,  N.  J. 


75-ACRE  farm  on  State  road,  equipped  with 
tools,  10  cows  and  team;  price  $0,500,  $3,000 
down;  would  take  retail  milk  route  toward  first 
payment.  BOX  186,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


TWO  farm  houses,  furnished,  to  rent;  ideal 
place  for  children;  fuel,  vegetables,  milk, 
eggs,  chickens  from  my  farm  near  by.  CHESTER 
CARVER,  Weston,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Double  house  and  mill  property, 
6%  acres,  mill  pond;  mill  suitable  for  manu¬ 
facture  of  cauliflower  crates,  boxes,  etc.,  or  good 
location  for  garage;  priee  reasonable;  Dela¬ 
ware  County.  ADVERTISER  6641,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Revolutionary  stone  house,  6  rooms, 
no  improvements,  65  acres;  fine  water,  fruit, 
large  barn;  mountain  view;  80  miles  New  York, 
2  miles  Kingston;  suitable  Summer  borne  or  poul¬ 
try  farm;  price  $5,000,  terms.  OWNER,  P.  O. 
Box:  345,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  poultry'  farm,  40  acres  or 
more,  stocked  and  equipped,  including  crops; 
good  team  horses  and  farm  implements;  must 
be  good  corn  land,  free  from  stone  and  hills; 
buildings  must  be  in  first-class  shape,  also  must 
have  electric  light;  give  lowest  cash  price  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6642,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  fine  productive  Southern  Delaware, 
35-acre  farm;  location,  soil,  buildings  and 
water  are  excellent;  immediate  possession;  priee 
j  including  team,  tools,  full  equipment,  500 
chickens,  28  acres  crops,  $4,200,  terms;  will 
soil  farm  alone  if  wanted,  ADVERTISER  6643, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  30-acre  farm  near  Marydel,  Md., 
for  farm  in  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  LOEHMAN, 
i  706  Nostrand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  in  Lakewood,  N.  J.; 

houses  foy  1,000  layers;  electric,  running  wa¬ 
ter;  at  present  have  700  layers,  350  February 
pullets,  800  May  chicks;  sold  with  or  without 
stock.  ADVERTISER  6644,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


60-ACRE  chicken  farm  for  sale,  20  cultivated, 
the  rest  woodland;  8-room  house,  partly  fur¬ 
nished  ;  chicken  houses  and  brooder  bouses  with 
stoves;  all  farm  tools;  fine  large  barn,  garage 
and  small  car,  tool  house;  cash  $3,000.  In¬ 
quire  KEESLER  BROS.,  Cocliecton,  Sull.  Co., 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  500  laying  bens,  2,000 
chicks,  new  house,  fully  furnished,  electric 
and  running  water  and  heat;  poultry  houses,  ail 
in  excellent  condition,  equipped  with  electric 
and  running  water;  incubator  for  3,000  eggs, 
hot-water  brooding  system  for  3,000  chicks; 
farm  is  situated  right  in  town,  overlooks  beau¬ 
tiful  lake,  on  macadam  road.  ARTHUR  F. 
MUELLER,  Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  Jersey  farm,  30  miles  from 
New  York  City,  %  mile  to  railroad  station, 
mile  to  town;  house  of  6  rooms  with  im¬ 
provements,  including  town  water;  poultry 
houses  for  750  chickens;  can  be  bought  with 
any  acreage  from  10-40  acres;  priced  right  with 
favorable  terms.  ADVERTISER  6649,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  farm  on  State  road,  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,  three  blocks  from  two  milk  stations, 
one  block  schools  and  church.  OWNER,  Apt. 
9,  924  West  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PROFITABLE  fruit  farm,  101  acres,  1,100  ap¬ 
ples,  900  pear  trees;  yearly  crop,  1,000-2.500 
barrels;  price,  $12,000,  terms.  VERMANN, 
Coxsackie  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Dairy  place.  24-cow  barn,  18 
stanchions,  cement  floor,  litter  carrier;  milk 
room  fully  equipped  for  handling  the  best  of 
milk;  delivery  truck  and  milk  route;  bottles, 
cans,  crates;  14  cows,  all  milking;  for  $6,500; 
for  details  write  to  W.  II.  SMITH,  Owner,  Box 
90,  R.  D.  5,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 12-eow  farm,  fine  buildings,  fruit, 
timber,  running  water,  near  State  road  and 
village;  $3,250,  part  cash.  CLARENCE  GETTY, 
Owner,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


SULLIVAN  County,  28  rooms,  accommodates  45 
people;  good  business;  Christian  locality;  75- 
ft.  porch;  three  barns,  silo;  90  acres;  near  town 
and  lake,  boarding-house  section;  reasonable, 
cash  $3,200;  owner,  widow,  retiring;  particu¬ 
lars  and  photos.  BECKER  159  Menahun  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Tel.,  Foxcroft  7218. 


POULTRY  farm;  welt  built,  5-room  bungalow. 

modern  improvements;  with  325-ft.  length  of 
hen  coop  for  2,500  chickens;  electric  and  run¬ 
ning  water;  brooder  house  for  3,000  chicks,  in¬ 
cluding  500  hens,  2,000  chicks;  3  acres,  facing 
southeast;  Summer  resort  section  Sull.  County; 
Christian  locality;  $12,800,  cash  $3,800;  send 
for  photos.  BECKER,  159  Mennhan  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  business  property,  50x200, 
building  35x40,  equipped  for  restaurant;  din¬ 
ing-room  27x40,  large  fireplace,  22  windows, 
kitchen  and  pnntry,  etc.;  five-room  apartment 
on  second  floor;  located  Stafford,  Va.,  opposite 
hotel  and  court  house  on  National  Highway 
Route  No.  1,  42  miles  south  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  section  has  three  big  seasons,  all-year  busi¬ 
ness;  delightful  climate;  good  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing;  price  $4,500,  require  $1,000  cash,  balance 
to  suit.  Address,  HARRY  BROWN,  Owner, 
Falmouth,  Va. 


FARM  for  sale;  a  good  investment  to  right 
party,  12  miles  from  our  National  Capital,  n/< 
mile  from  one  highway,  1%  miles  from  Lee 
Highway;  fruit  of  all  kinds;  electric  line  two 
rode  from  house;  best  of  water;  53  acres;  for 
further  inquiry,  apply  BOX  202,  Vienna,  Va. 


6-ROOM  house,  garage,  %  acre  land,  fruit, 
vegetables;  furnished  or  unfurnished;  $2,000, 
terms.  WALLACE,  Central  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  Jersey  farm  about  seven 
rooms,  improvements;  shade  and  fruit  trees; 
commuting  distance  New  York  City;  state  priee, 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6662,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSOOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II,  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60:  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillory,  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma;  most  sufferers  from  hayfever 
will  be  relieved;  refreshing  in  the  sick-room 
and  shut-ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweethearts  anil 
friends;  cretonne  cover,  2%  lbs.,  $1.25,  postage 
paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  No. 
2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted  for  the  whole  season  on  a 
farm  house.  ANNA  SAMBUSKI,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Frerichtorvn,  N.  J. 


REFINED,  quiet,  Christians,  want  board  for 
August,  near  bathing;  clean,  good  food;  no 
other  boarders.  ADVERTISER  6636,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Summer  guests,  farm;  electricity, 
telephone,  radio.  ADVERTISER  6639,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Boarders,  ideal  country  home;  on 
bus  line,  9  hours’  ride  from  New  York.  MRS. 
MARK  COVENEY,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar  and  syrup;  write 
for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER,  Weston,  Vt. 


WANTED — Boarders;  pleasant  rooms,  excellent 
board;  maple  shade,  unexcelled  scenery;  cor¬ 
respondence  solicited.  ADVERTISER  6640,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  variety  of  farm  machinery, 
Including  2-h.p.  electric  motor,  riding  cul¬ 
tivators,  fanning  mills,  side-delivery  rake,  corn 
harvester  arid  elevator,  etc.;  all  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  priced  reasonably.  RONELLSON 
FARM,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


BOARDERS  wanted;  families  or  school  teach¬ 
ers;  bath,  radio,  telephone,  mountain  air; 
home  cooking,  farm  house.  OLD  JUG  TAVERN, 
R.  1,  Roseoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  milk  route  in  New  Jersey  or  New 
York  State,  over  500  quarts.  S.  J.  BEERS, 
Eatontown  Blvd.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


WANTED — One  or  two  boarders  in  private 
family;  nice  shade  on  bank  of  creek;  might 
consider  semi-invalid.  BOX  245,  Dolgeville, 
N.  Y. 


FRESH  eggs,  direct  from  a  reliable  producer. 
J.  H.  MCCLELLAND,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


More  About  Aquariums 

Regarding  the  care  of  aquaria,  first 
and  most  important  is  the  matter  of  feed¬ 
ing.  Goldfish  wafers  and  the  like  are 
most  decidedly  not  good  food  for  any 
kind  of  fish.  Ground  shrimp,  and 
Daphne  (water  fleas)  may  be  bought 
under  their  own  name  or  various  trade 
names  and  a  small  pinch  of  this  type  of 
food  will  keep  the  fish  in  good  condition 
if  given  to  them  daily. 

Regarding  the  number  of  fish  a  tank 
will  hold  comfortably,  a  good  rule  to  fol¬ 
low  with  goldfish  is  an  inch  of  fish  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  consequently  Mrs.  L. 
W.’s  tank,  page  466,  would  hold  about  16 
inches  of  fish. 

I  would  suggest  that  Mrs.  L.  W.  look 
into  the  matter  of  small  tropical  fish, 
which  I  am  sure  she  will  find  much  more 
interesting  and  colorful  than  the  com¬ 
moner  goldfish.  There  are  several  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties  of  these  little  creatures 
which  are  live-bearing,  giving  birth  to 
perfectly  formed  young  without  laying 
eggs.  This  type  of  fish  is  easily  raised 
in  the  aquarium  without  any  special  care 
other  than  keeping  the  tank  where  it 
will  not  drop  below  70  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  In  the  case  of  these  fish  a  tank  of 
the  above  size  would  easily  accommodate 
a  hundred  or  so,  and  starting  with  five  or 
six  pairs  it  would  not  be  many  months 
before  that  many  would  be  raised. 

In  planting  a  16-gallon  tank  about  five 
dozen  plants  of  Sagittaria  or  Vallisneria 
spiralis  should  be  used.  Both  of  these 
plants  are  excellent  oxygenators.  Both 
plants  are  grasslike  in  appearance,  the 
leaves  being  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  wide,  the  small  variety  of  Sagittaria 
(natans)  growing  to  a  length  of  10  to 
11  inches,  the  Vallisneria,  whose  leaves 
spiral  as  they  grow,  being  several  inches 
longer.  Another  excellent  plant,  Ana- 
charis,  grows  a  stem  several  feet  long 
with  delicate  leaves  a  half  inch  apart. 
These  long  stems  float  near  the  surface 
twining  around  in  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  other  plants  and  incidentally  fur¬ 
nishing  a  very  necessary  refuge  for  newly 
born  tropicals.  Cabomba  and  Myrio- 
phyllum,  while  pretty,  are  useless  as 
oxygenators,  and  soon  disintegrate  into 
stringy,  unsightly  eyesores.  The  last  two 
varieties,  by  the  way,  are  the  ones  that 
are  sold  almost  exclusively  in  pet  stores. 

Snails  should  be  of  the  Ramshorn  va¬ 
riety,  either  the  bright  red.  sometimes 
called  Copenhagen,  or  our  own  common, 
black  pond  variety.  The  large  Japanese 
with  the  trapdoor  shell  is  almost  useless 
as'  a  scavenger,  and  has  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  closing  his  door  and  dying,  with 
very  disastrous  results  to  the  fish. 

When  well  stocked  with  plants  a  tank 
mav  and  should  be  covered  with  a  piece 
of  glass  to  keep  out  dust  and  prevent  the 
water  from  evaporating.  „  It  need  only  be 
cleaned  completely  once  a  year,  and  then 
the  water  should  be  syphoned  off  and  re¬ 
placed  after  surplus  plants  have  been  re¬ 
moved  and  the  sand  or  fine  bird  gravel 
(which  is  preferable)  has  been  washed. 
You  will  find  that  even  after  the  lapse 
of  a  year  the  water  will'  be  perfectly 
sweet  and  odorless.  Cloudiness  of  the 
water  usually  means  that  all  the  food  is 
not  being  consumed.  I  once  unavoidably 
left  a  tank  of  fish  unfed  for  a  month  and 
none  of  the  inhabitants  showed  any  signs 
of.  undernourishment. 

Every  few  weeks,  between  the  yearly 
overhaulings,  the  sediment,  which  will  col- 
lect  in  one  corner  if  you  have  sloped  the 
sand,  should  be  removed  by  means  of  a 
small  rubber  liose  syphon. 

Finally,  don’t  use  any  seashells.  A 
small  lump  of  plaster  of  Paris  will  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  lime  necessary  and  not  cloud 
the  water,  and  don’t  put  very  big  fish 
and  very  small  fish  in  the  same  tank,  or 
trv  to  mix  gold  and  tropical  fish. 

‘New  York.  j.  n.  sennott. 


This  Special  Gasoline 
proves  best  for  farm  machinery 

Trucks  and  tractors  that  used  to  be  hard  to  start, 
now  start  with  one  turn  of  the  crank. 

Portable  engines,  too,  start  easier  with  Socony  Special 
Gasoline  in  the  tank. 

Socony  Special  is  a  real  high-test  gasoline.  Used  in  your 
farm  machinery  it  insures  quicker  starting,  greater  power 
and  economy  of  operation.  That’s  why  so  many  farmers  in 
New  York  and  New  England  now  use  no  other  gasoline. 

And  remember,  when  you  go  to  your  Socony  dealer,  ask 
for  Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil.  It  is  made  only  from  paraffin 
base  crudes,  which  lubrication  experts  agree  is  the  finest 
base  from  which  a  motor  oil  Can  be  made. 

Socony  products  in  your  farm  machinery  means  smoother 
running,  greater  power  and  longer  life  for  your  motors. 

SOCONY 

c  o  s  pat  orr 


Building  a  Log  House 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  log  house 
and  would  like  to  have  some  help.  1  have 
thought  of  having  logs  sawed  on  three 
sides,  sawing  the  slabs  and  fastening  the 
ends  back  on  to  make  log  look  natural  on 
the  ends.  Would  the  logs  crack  too  much 
in  seasoning?  I  have  thought  of  painting 
the  inside  with  clear  varnish  or  hard  oil 
for  inside  finish.  When  should  I  cut  tim¬ 
ber  and  should  I  use  some  preservative 
on ’the  bark?  I  want  to  use  as  many 
varieties  of  wood  as  I  can  get  handy. 
This  home  is  not  to  be  a  rich  man  s  idea, 
but  a  poor  man’s  buildings  and  home.  I 
expect  to  do  all  work  myself.  This  is  to 
be  a  country  home  on  main  highway.  I 
am  a  jack-of-all-trades.;  I  would  like 
someone  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
architecture  or  just  good  common  sense 
of  proportion  to  give  me  a  few  tips. 

I  am  also  thinking  of  extending  base¬ 
ment  out  something  like  10  or  12  ft.  and 
use  it  as  a  greenhouse.  It.  would  place 
my  plants  below  the  surface.  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  on  working  into  flower  and  plant 
business,  also  general  nursery. 

Also,  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to 
learn  to  make  pottery  and  vases  for  pot 
flowers?  I  have  seen  the  work  done,  but 
could  I  do  it?  E.  T.  B. 

Saltillo,  Miss. 

R.  N.-Y. — Can  some  of  our  readers 
help  us  with  these  problems? 


Drug  Clerk:  “Did  you  kill  any  moths 
with  those  moth  balls  I  sold  you?”  Cus¬ 
tomer:  “No.  I  tried  for  three  hours  but 
couidu’t  hit  one.” — Credit  Dost. 


GASOLINE  •  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  •  PARABASE  MOTOR  OILS 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF 


•  990-A  MOTOR  OIL  FOR  FORDS 

NEW  YORK 


Metal  Roofing 


EADCLAD  KEYSTONE  COPPJRBERRIn^ 

APEX-  GALVAN  I  z  E  d 
ROOFING 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave,  &  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 

For  the  Individual  Farmer 

The  Thresher  that  can  be  successfuly 
run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a 
great  investment.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years’  running.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  small  threshers  has 
enabled  us  to  offer  a  REAL  CHAM¬ 
PION. 

_  We  build  four  sizes  requiring  from  3  to 

30  horse  gasoline  engine  power.  Wood  or  Steel  Frames,  light  in  weight,  simple 
in  construction,  durable,  requiring  a  minimum  of  power,  yet  doing  exception¬ 
ally  clean  work.  Full  details  and  literature  upon  request. 

“The  Little  Thresher  That  Fights  For  The  Last  Grain” 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


THE 

UNADILLA 

is  the  most 
practical  silo 

It  represents  the  high¬ 
est  development  in 
wood  stave  silos.  Cures 
and  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  Provides  great¬ 
est  safety  and  conve¬ 
nience  in  use.  Gives 
owners  largest  return 
on  their  money. 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  ask 

about  discounts  for  cash  ana 
early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted.  Also  makers  ot 
tubs,  tanks,  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Dnadilla,  N.  *• 
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Our  First  Experience  With  Pea  Pulling 


HREE  very  busy  clays  ended  for  us 
on  Friday.  The  first  day,  Wednes¬ 
day,  22  young  boys  of  the  "teen  age,” 
from  a  small  town  nearby  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  strenuous  labor  of 
pulling  peas.  One  hour’s  trial  proved 
the  experiment  a  failure  in  our 
hands.  Twenty  boys  clamored  for 
their  first  hour's  pay  and  hurried  to  the  nearest 
swimming  hole.  Two  plucky  boys  remained  until 
night,  and  were  then  definitely  paid  off  at  our  in¬ 
stance,  not  theirs.  Of  the  20  who  worked  one  hour, 
three,  who  had  possibly  earned  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  wage,  persuaded  the  other  17  to  quit.  It 
truly  was  a  more  ideal  day  for  swimming  than  for 
pea  pulling,  and  none  of  the  children  had  ever  been 
trained  to  work.  I  have  wondered  whether  the  two 
who  remained  were  naturally  more  industrious, 
strong-minded,  fonder  of  money,  or  merely  unpopu¬ 
lar  with  the  group  who  fled  to  a  cooler  environment. 

We  hurriendly  secured  four  men,  one  woman,  and 
a  girl  of  10,  to  replace  the  deserters.  Three  of  the 
men  were  farm  hands  and  small  market  gardeners. 
The  fourth  was  a  factory  worker  out  of  a  job.  The 
three  farm  hands  had  all  w'orked  for  us  on  previous 
occasions,  and  we  considered  them  markedly  com¬ 
petent.  Due  to  the  collapse  of  our  plans  for  child 
labor  I  was  pressed  into  service  in  the  pea  field,  and 
the  young  girl  was  allowed  to  do  some  of  the  house¬ 
hold"  work.  I  did  much  of  the  food  preparation  in 
the  evenings,  since  we  were  all  heartily  hungry,  and 
the  girl  was  not  a  particularly  well-trained  cook. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  excelled.  1  was 
generously  acknowledged  the  best  pea  puller !  How¬ 
ever,  by  the  time  Friday  came,  only  a  secret,  chil¬ 
dish  pretense  that  I  was  a  brilliant 
tennis  player,  playing  for  the  gallery, 
kept  me  at  the  top  rate  of  speed,  while 
the  20-year-old  farm  hand  had  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  his  speed  until  he  was  a 
dangerously  close  and  not  especially 
tired  second.  The  two  older  men  were 
looking  pallid  and  heavy-eyed.  They 
said  the  rush  of  Spring  plowing  had 
never  tired  them  as  did  this  never- 
ending,  much-rushed  pea  pulling.  They 
alternated  pulling  with  sickle  cutting. 

At  the  last,  a  suggestion  that  the  60- 
year-old  stop  and  do  some  of  the  work 
accumulated  in  the  chicken-houses  was 
met  with  a  grunted  response,  “I  kin 
work  as  good  as  the  others,”  and  he 
kept  stubbornly  on.  A  whispered  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  other  woman  stop  and 
get  supper,  sending  Helen  out  in  her 
place  was  met  with  the  tart  answer, 

“I'll  quit  when  you  do.” 

The  only  failure  was  the  factory 
hand.  We  had  all  been  too  frightfully 
rushed  to  be  "boss.”  The  farm  folk, 
through  long  years  of  conquering  their 
own  spirits,  had  become,  to  my  way  of 
seeing,  truly  greater  than  those  who 
rule  cities.  They  had  bargained  to 
work  by  the  hour,  not  by  the  piece,  but  proudly 
•worthy  of  their  hire,  they  proved  themselves  greater 
than  their  own  estimations  of  themselves.  The  work 
simply  had  to  be  finished  by  Friday  night,  and  it 
very  gallantly  was.  I  wish  an  economist  would  tell 
me  why  people  who  can  and  do  work  so  generously, 
are,  and  remain,  poor.  Also,  are  these  people  who 
so  sweepingly  place  farm  laborers  in  a  group  with 
city  laborers  truly  cognizant  of  both  groups? 

We  had  made  arrangements  about  hauling,  but 
the  previously  mentioned  labor  change  caused  a 
general  upheaval,  so  we  telephoned  to  town  for 
trucks,  and  the  peas  were  hauled  into  the  factory 
at  a  surprisingly  reasonable  rate.  The  truck  drivers, 
too,  owners  of  the  trucks,  were  warmly  interested 
in  our  work  and,  unasked,  "took  a  hand”  at  many 
tasks,  saving  us  time  and  labor.  On  their  returns 
from  town,  we  were  given  eager  reports  concern¬ 
ing  the  weight  and  condition  of  our  peas.  With  us, 
they  were  pleased  at  the  high-grade  of  the  peas, 
and,  again  with  us,  slightly  regretful  that  the  weight 
was  not  quite  as  heavy  as  we  had  hoped.  We  aver¬ 
aged  a  bit  over  a  ton  an  acre,  and  peas  are  paid 
lor  at  the  rate  of  .$60  a  ton. 

Next  year  we  shall  mow  rather  than  pull  our  peas, 
probably  wasting  more  but  eliminating,  somewhat, 
the  question  of  labor.  This  has  been  our  first  year 
with  peas,  and  has  been  an  experimental  period.  For 
a  number  of  years  this  ground  has  been  devoted  to 
string  and  Lima  beans,  but  the  beetle  has  made  beans 
too  expensive  from  the  labor  angle.  The  ground 
just  denuded  of  peas  will  be  immediately  planted 
in  factory  corn.  The  returns  from  both  crops  will 
very  probably  not  be  as  great  as  the  bean  returns 
but  we  are  hoping  the  expense  of  production  will  be 
lessened  to  such  a  degree  that  the  final  profit  will 
l>e  greater. 

Possibly  our  pea  crop  would  have  weighed  heavier 
if  we  had  been  less  generous  with  chicken  manure. 
The  pea  vines  were  extremely  rich  in  growth.  We 
shall  manure  more  ground  and  less  heavily,  perhaps 
producing  scantier  vines  and  thicker  peas,  next  year. 

Maryland.  o.  h.  a. 


remember  that  in  1856  we  had  a  large  field  of  po¬ 
tatoes  on  the  lower  level  of  the  farm  and  suppose 
the  season  must  have  been  wet,  for  when  the  men 
commenced  digging  and  the  boy  was  set  to  picking 
up  it  seemed  as  though  those  great  Burbanks  were 
a  solid  mass  of  rpt.  When  my  father  came  to  the 
field  he  criticized  because  I  had  skipped  so  many, 
but  when  he  stooped  to  pick  up  a  large  one  seeming¬ 
ly  smooth  and  it  went  all  running  in  his  hand  he 
said  no  more.  One  of  the  men  looking  up  said. 
“Well,  I  guess  that  Providence  has  hit  you  pretty 
hard  this  year.”  Because  of  ignorance  everything 
was  charged  to  Providence  in  those  days.  We  knew' 
nothing  about  blight  and  spores  had  never  been 
thought  of. 

Later  the  Colorado  beetle  came,  and  whole  fields 
were  destroyed,  and  the  common  remark  was  that 
"the  potato  crop  is  ruined  for  all  time.”  To  be  sure 
something  was  saved  by  those  who  kept  at  the  acres 
with  pan  and  brush,  getting  the  slugs  and  old  bee¬ 
tles  and  burning  or  drowning  in  kerosene,  but  again 
it  was  Providence  which  was  ruining  the  farmers. 
Finally  there  came  an  awakening,  and  some  man  in 
some  laboratory  told  of  killing  these  bugs  by  spray¬ 
ing  wdth  Paris  green,  and  destroying  the  blight 
spores  by  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  After  all  the 
years  men  will  still  be  found  wTho  refuse  to  spray 
with  either,  and  trust  to  hand  picking,  or  the  broom 
and  pan,  still  clinging  to  the  idea  that  "if  Providence 
wants  them  to  get  a  crop  they  w'ill  get  it,  and  if  not 
there  is  nothing  they  can  do,”  over-looking  entirely 
the  significance  of  the  lesson  involved. 

Rot  in  potatoes  and  ravages  of  potato  bugs  have 
proven  the  best  friends  the  grower  has  ever  had  in 
that  knowledge  of  control  of  both  has  brought  qual- 


as  to  the  after  effects  of  this  poison  on  later  crops 
That  this  is  in  the  minds  of  students  in  other  fields 
is  seen  in  the  increasing  demand,  manifest  at  annual 
gatherings  of  dealers  and  growers,  for  an  insecticide 
free  from  the  injurious  effects  possible  if  not  prob¬ 
able  to  follow7  the  continued  application  of  arsenic 
Proof  of  its  killing  effects  on  bees,  birds  and  ani- 
mals  is  abundant  as  a  result  following  spraying:  of 
trees  and  crops.  Proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  "poison" 
tags  tacked  on  trees  along  the  city  streets  which 
have  been  sprayed  to  destroy  insects  thereon  This 
presents  a  big  problem  to  the  would-be  grower  for 
cost  is  involved  as  well  as  machinery  for  annliwi 
tion.  Accepting  the  fact  that  arsenic  kills,  there  has 
seemed  to  be  a  general  adopting  of  spray  formulas 
carrying  this  poison  by  all  scientific  workers  and 
ns  is  perfectly  natural,  and  w7ill  continue  until  the 
call  for  some  safer  agent  is  loud  enough  to  awaken 
to  decisive  action.  To  some  extent  the  same  criticism 
holds  against  the  continued  use  of  copper  sulphate 
in  making  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  both  subjects  are 
ol  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  consideration 

\twfirStVth*ng  t0  (k>  is  t0  determine  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  arsenic  is  in  the  soil  used  for  potato 
plantings,  then  to  find  if  there  is  freedom  from  £ 
ease  by  use  of  virgin  soil,  and  then  prove  whether 
theie  can  be  possible  connection  between  various 
diseases  now  afflicting  the  crop  and  the  use  of  this 
f There  is  no  justice  in  claiming  or  denviiw 
but  it  does  seem  as  thought  enough  is  involved  to 

"a tion  C  TheU  frooSteTti(‘  consideration  and  investi- 
1  e,  frequent:  appearance  of  new  disease 
affecting  yield,  keeping  qualities  or  quality  of  this 
important  crop  certainly  offers  attractions  to  every 
t  unking  man.  If  there  is  any  way  by  which  further 
increase  in  disease  or  surer  control  of 
what.  wre  now  have  can  be  insured  there 
is  urgent  call  for  detailed  knowledge 
ot  means  and  methods  to  apply. 
Maine.  g.  m.  twitchell. 


Lessons  From  Other  Days 

THINKING  of  conditions  we  are  facing  these 
days  and  what  they  must  signify  there  have  been 
creeping  in  thoughts  of  long  ago  and  comparisons 
force  themselves  on  my  mind  furnishing  food  for 
contemplation  and  it  seems  to  me  for  guidance.  I 


Convenient  Sprayer  for  Field  Crops.  Fig.  423 

ity  and  quantity  per  acre  never  dreamed  of  before. 
It  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  great  fact  underly¬ 
ing  all  progress  that  it  only  through  our  necessities 
that  we  make  progress.  When  the  cry  went  up  that 
disease  was  destroying  the  crops  and  that  there  wras 
no  hope  unless  bugs  could  be  killed,  men  set  them¬ 
selves  at  work  to  find  the  remedies.  The  demand 
wms  not  recognized  until  the  cry  went  up  for  help. 
Now  wTe  know  that  under  all  normal  conditions  the 
grower  can  snap  his  fingers  at  bugs  and  blight  spores 
and  find  protection.  Finding  this  he  has  been 
quickened  to  better  methods  of  care  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  the  result  being  a  yield  never  thought  of  be¬ 
fore  and  a  quality  improving  steadily.  Here  is 
where  we  get  compensation  for  the  burdens  placed 
on  our  shoulders. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  realize  that  blight  spores 
and  potato  bugs  are  blessings  in  disguise,  but  so  they 
have  proved.  Unfortunately  the  end  is  not  yet,  for, 
with  control  over  these  made  possible,  other  compli¬ 
cations  have  come  to  disturb  our  peace  of  mind.  The 
scientists  having  found  an  agent  which  w'ould  kill 
bugs,  not  over  expensive  to  apply,  have  evidently 
settled  down  to  other  duties  and  not  taken  full 
account  of  after  effects.  Paris  green,  or  other  forms 
of  arsenic  so  freely  used,  owe  their  destructive  effects 
to  a  deadly,  indestructible  mineral  poison,  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  which  carries  into  the  soil  particles 
which  in  time  must  affect  its  character.  The  fact 
that  in  orchards,  where  spraying  w'ith  some  form  of 
arsenic  for  years  has  been  practiced,  trees  have  been 
killed  and  arsenic  found  in  the  trunks  and  roots,  tells 
the  whole  story  of  after  effects  that  may  follow  its 
continued  application  either  to  trees  or  growing 
crops.  In  connection  with  this  we  face  the  fact  that 
in  recent  years,  on  ground  where  rotation  has  given 
a  series  of  potato  crops  during  the  past  50  years,  new 
forms  of  disease  have  appeared  not  found  on  virgin 
soil  where  healthy  seed  was  used.  These  multiplying 
forms  of  disease  now  claim  the  attention  of  trained 
scientists  all  over  the  country,  and  critical  methods 
of  inspection  are  made  necessary  to  protect  growers 
from  infected  seed.  In  view  of  the  fact  of  what  has 
transpired  in  the  orchards  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether  there  may  not  be  in  the  soil,  so  con¬ 
stantly  used  for  growing  potatoes,  an  unbalanced 
condition  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  this  inde¬ 
structible  and  ever  active  poison.  As  one  who  has 
never  used  arsenic  in  any  form  on  the  small  patches 
of  potatoes  grown,  and  been  practically  free  from 
diseases  afflicting  others,  the  query  naturally  arises 


Reducing  Discharge  Pipe  of 
Pump 

I  wish  to  force  water  from  a  well  a 
distance  of  200  ft.  to  a  tank  about  30 
oi  35  ft.  above  the  well  to  run  into 
house  by  gravity.  Discharge  from  the 
pump  is  1 %  in.  Would  it  be  all  right 
for  me  to  reduce  1%  in.  pipe  to  1  in. 
or  %  in.,  or  must  I  leave  it  1  %  in. 
for  the  whole  distance  of  the  200  ft  ’ 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  w. 

IT  is  frequently  possible  to  reduce  the 
A  size  of  the  discharge  pipe  of  a  pump. 
Pumps  are  designed  to  operate  as 
easily  as  possible  and  the  use  of  a 
smaller  discharge  pipe  will  make  the 
I)uni))  work  harder  just  as  forcing  wa¬ 
ter  through  a  hose  nozzle  will  do.  The 
discharge  of  the  pump  in  gallons  per 
hour  is.  not  given  but  presumably  a 
pump  with  a  discharge  of  this  size,  lfi 
in.,  is  designed  to  pump  300  to  500  gallons  per  hour. 
If  this  is  the  case  it  will  be  possible  to  use  1  in.  pipe 
in  the  discharge  line.  Do  not,  however,  reduce  the 
size  of  the  pipe  in  the  suction  line.  With  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  500  gallons  per  hour  a  1-in.  pipe  200  ft.  in 
length  will  cause  resistance  to  flow  or  friction  which 
will  be  equivalent  to  raising  the  500  gallons  about 
20  ft.  Your  motor  will  easily  take  care  of  this  load. 

I  would  suggest  the  use  of  1-in.  pipe  rather  than 
%  in.  With  the  smaller  pipe  friction  would  be  con¬ 
siderable  and  the  cost  for  200  ft.  would  be  only  about 
$6  less-  _  e.  h.  s. 

West  Virginia  Farm  Notes 

np  HINGS  looked  for  a  while  in  Spring  as  though 
A  we  were  in  for  another  wet  season  this  year, 
like  the  last  three,  when  there  was  never  a  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  that  it  was  dry  enough  to  work  the 
soil.  But  for  the  past  three  weeks  now  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  we  have  not  had  a  rain  that  amounted  to  much : 
we  are  not  suffering  with  drought  much  vet,  but  will 
be  soon. 

This  is  the  first  season  in  the  seven  years  that  we 
have  been  on  Rocky  Point  Orchards  that  we  have 
had  any  trouble  getting  water  enough  for  all  our 
spraying;  last  wreek  wre  nearly  ran  out  and  had  to 
haul  part  of  it  some  little  distance. 

Crops  are  looking  very  well,  although  meadows 
will  be  short,  even  though  it  should  be  seasonable. 
They  were  held  back  by  the  cold  Spring  and  it  is  too 
late  now  to  catch  up.  Corn  did  not  look  well  for  a 
long  time,  but  the  past  few  days  of  hot  weather  have 
brought  it  out.  Potatoes  are  looking  exceptionally 
well,  not  as  dense  a  foliage  as  past  years  but  less 
disease. 

We  have  sprayed  for  the  fifth  time  here  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  put  on  one  more  if  not  two;  have  a  good 
prospect  so  far,  but  trees  that  were  not  sprayed  in 
the  neighborhood  have  dropped  practically  all  their 
crop.  I  never  saw  a  worse  June  drop,  nor  a  worse 
infection  of  scab  and  insect  injury.  I  was  examining 
a  tree  the  other  day  that  had  not  been  sprayed  and 
could  not  find  an  apple  that  was  not  injured  by  some 
kind  of  an  insect,  while  the  average  was  about  fi'e 
injuries  to  the  apple.  This  would  mean  that  even  if  a 
few7  of  the  apples  did  stick  they  would  be  worthless. 

I  W'onder  w'liether  there  is  anything  to  some  strains 
of  trees  being  resistant  to  certain  diseases.  We  have 
here  three  peach  trees  that  have  stood  through  a 
seige  of  the  peach  yellows  that  killed  every  other 
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tree  in  the  orchards;  they  are  some  20  years  old, 
still  going  strong  and  bearing  crops  nearly  every 
rear.  I  noticed  this  season  that  a  young  orchard  set 
near  one  of  these  trees  was  badly  hurt  by  the  leaf 
curl  while  the  old  tree  did  not  have  a  sign  of  it. 
I  am  thinking  of  starting  an  orchard  by  planting  the 
seed  from  these  trees  and  then  budding  the  seedlings 
from  the  parent  tree.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  ought  to 
o-et  a  tree  that  would  be  doubly  resistant  if  there 
was  anything  to  it  at  all.  Do  any  of  the  other  read¬ 
er's  know  anything  about  this  matter?  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  them. 

There  has  been  but  one  thing  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  control  in  our  orchards  this  year,  and 
that  has  been  the  twig  or  fire  blight.  It  will  cause 
us  quite  a  loss  on  some  varieties.  It  did  not  strike 
our  trees  this  year  until  the  apples  became  as  large 
as  marbles:  then  it  killed  so  many  twigs  with 
bunches  of  apples  that  it  will  cut  down  the  yield 
considerably,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  trees  and  the  remaining  apples.  It  did  not 
kill  large  growths  this  year,  nor  did  it  attack  the 
voung,  thrifty  growths  as  it  usually  does,  but  seemed 
just  to  kill  the  fruit  spurs,  and  it  was  just  as  bad 
on  well-sprayed  trees  as  on  unsprayed. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  Mr.  Crow’s  Biography  in 
the  issue  of  June  15  because  we  had  a  quite  practical 
demonstration  of  the  use  of  crow  repellents  in  the 
community  this  season.  I  had  been  using  a  standard 
brand  for  several  years  and  prevailed  on  my  neigh¬ 
bors  to  try  it.  There  was  one  field  in  the  community 
that  was  planted  by  two  men,  each  taking  half  of 
the  field ;  one  used  this  repellent,  the  other  did  not. 
The  man  using  the  repellent  has  a  perfect  stand  of 
corn  while  the  other  has  been  busy  replanting  what 
the  crows  pulled.  I  find  no  danger  of  injuring  the 
seed  with  it. 

Prices  for  farm  products  do  not  look  very  favor¬ 
able  so  far  in  this  section.  Strawberries  dropped  as 
low  as  50  cents  per  gallon  retail,  and  the  crop  was 
short,  too.  Cherries  are  just  coming  on 
the  market  at  60  cents,  but  very  little 
demand,  with  also  a  short  crop  and 
much  inferior  fruit  in  the  country. 

l.  G.  ZINN. 


pear  demands.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  especially 
that  the  sod  mulch  or  the  straw  mulch  system  ap¬ 
peals.  H.  B.  T. 


Live  Stock  in  Sprayed  Orchard 

Could  you  tell  me  whether  it  would  harm  a  flock 
of  sheep  if  I  put  them  in  my  orchard?  I  spray 
regularly.  It  was  too  wet  to  plow  this  Spring ;  now 
it  is  all  grown  up.  Would  the  spray  material  hurt 
them  or  would  they  harm  the  orchard?  m.  g.  d. 
New  York. 

IN  PREVIOUS  years  we  have  had  occasional  re¬ 
ports  of  damage  to  live  stock  from  this  cause.  If 
the  spraying  is  carefully  done,  and  there  has  been  a 
reasonable  amount  of  rain,  the  chance  of  injury  is 
slight.  Where  the  trees  are  saturated  so  that  the 
spray  runs  down  in  puddles,  or  spray  dregs  have 
been  dumped  in  the  field,  there  would  be  danger  at 
any  time,  and  much  more  after  dry  periods. 

No  one  can  tell  in  advance  just  what  the  sheep 
might  do  to  the  trees.  The  probability  of  injury  is 
slight.  But  sheep,  as  well  as  other  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  humans,  do  strange  things  at  times.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  let  hogs  have  the  run  of  an  orchard,  but  oc- 
cassionally  they  strip  the  bark  and  do  great  dam¬ 
age  before  discovered.  Close  watching  of  such  or¬ 
chard  pasturing  is  advisable. 


I 


That  Farmers’  Account  Book 

WAS  reading  with  much  interest  of  the  farmer’s 
account  book  dated  1827,  which  Mrs.  Willcox 
mentioned  on  page  795.  It  brought  to  mind  that  not 
so  many  years  ago  some  of  the  articles  mentioned 
had  not  increased  in  price.  In  the  year  1907  I  well 
remember  paring  eight  bushels  of  Fall  Pippins,  and 
after  drying  there  were  25  lbs.,  for  which  I  received 
the  munificent  price  of  $1.50.  They  were  all  pared 


Improving  a  Country  Cemetery 

THE  problem  of  the  neglected  coun¬ 
try  cemetery  often  runs  parallel 
with  that  of  the  abandoned  rural 
church.  This  community  has  just  fin¬ 
ished  an  organization  to  care  for  a 
neglected  rural  cemetery  in  Illinois. 

Possibly  our  experience  and  methods 
may  be  of  interest  to  others. 

The  rural  church  of  50  years’  stand¬ 
ing  had  been  abandoned ;  a  neglected 
cemetery  of  two  acres  was  inherited 
by  the  community.  It  was  the  object 
to  secure  a  permanent  fund,  the  income 
from  which  would  be  ample  to  provide 
for  the  future  care  of  the  cemetery. 

In  order  to  administer  a  permanent 
fund  so  that  it  would  be  permanent,  it 
was  necessary  to  incorporate,  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  statutes  of  the  State,  for 
the  care  of  cemeteries.  A  meeting  was 
called,  by  publication,  of  lot-owners 
and  all  other  persons  interested  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  burial  of  their  relatives.  A 
petition  for  articles  of  incorporation 
was  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  When  the  certificate  of  organi¬ 
zation  was  received,  the  trustees  for  the  cemetery 
were  elected,  and  this  board  petitioned  the  circuit 
court  for  the  appointment  of  -a  certain  trust  com¬ 
pany  as  trustee,  to  have  charge  of  the  permanent 
fund,  to  invest  the  funds  and  to  collect  interest  and 
annually  turn  over  the  income  from  the  fund  to  the 
local  cemetery  trustees,  who  are  charged  with  the 
expending  of  the  income  for  the  upkeep  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery. 

The  small  fund  which  had  been  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  lots  in  past  years  had  been  largely  dissi¬ 
pated  by  unwise  loans,  and  a  part  used  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  minister — methods  which  no  longer 

exist. 

In  most  rural  communities  some  of  the  children 
of  the  pioneers  have  become  somewhat  successful  in 
a  finnancial  way,  and  all  of  them  are  interested  in 
the  care  of  the  cemetery.  All  of  these  were  appealed 
to;  some  gave  more  and  others  less.  A  fund  of  a 
tew  thousand  dollars  is  in  sight,  and  a  number  of 
interested  folk  have  expressed  an  intention  to  help 
the  permanent  fund  by  the  inheritance  route. 

A  cemetery  has  three  possible  destinies :  First, 
neglect;  second,  care  by  taxation,  and  third,  upkeep 
from  income  of  a  permanent  fund.  As  cemeteries 
enlarge  and  rural  towns  grow  small,  the  second 
class  may  readily  become  the  first.  a.  n.  abbott. 
Whiteside  Co.,  Ill. 


Pear  Orchard  Mulched  With  Straw.  Fig.  421 

by  hand  and  dried  over  the  stove  in  a  rack.  With 
the  money  I  purchased  a  bedroom  lamp,  long  wanted. 
This  was  in  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  famous 
dairies  were  and  are  kept.  We  were  keeping  one, 
too,  but  paying  for  a  farm  and  raising  a  large  fami¬ 
ly,  so  pennies  counted.  The  same  year  potatoes  were 
worth  50  cents  per  bushel.  One  day  our  oldest  boy 
with  a  neighbor’s  help,  dug  by  hand,  picked  up  and 
sacked  50  bushels,  and  arrived  at  the  station  at 
5  P.  M.  This  work  was  accomplished  in  seven  hours, 
which  I  have  thought  since  then  was  a  remarkable 
day’s  work.  The  chores  were  late  of  course,  but  in 
those  days  who  minded  working  a  little  overtime? 
I  neglected  to  say  the  station  was  five  miles  away. 

MRS.  o. 


likely  to  find  some  little  objects  that  look  as  though 
they  might  come  from  part  of  a  chess  set,  except  that 
instead  of  the  flat  base  to  stand  on  they  have  a 
square-sided  tail,  ending  in  a  point  and  coiled 
around  like  a  snail  shell.  These  are  sea  horses. 

Sea  horses  are  found  in  all  seas,  wherever  the 
water  is  not  too  cold.  None  of  them  is  very  large. 
The  giant  sea  horse  of  the  west  coast  of  Central 
America  would  be  only  about  a  foot  long  if  uncoiled. 

Strange  as  they  look  when  they  are  dried  and  sold 
as  curios,  sea  horses  are  perhaps  even  more  strange 
when  they  are  in  the  water.  They  live  among  the 
forests  of  water  plants  in  sheltered  bays.  Instead 
of  having  their  heads  straight  out  in  front  and  in 
line  with  their  bodies  like  other  fish  they  have  them 
turned  at  right  angles  and  swim  with  their  bodies 
vertical.  When  they  want  to  rest  they  twist  their 
tails  around  bits  of  seaweed.  Sometimes  they,  hang 
by  their  tails  like  monkeys,  but  usually  they  stand 
upright  on  their  perches,  still  supported  by  their 
tails.  Having  no  tail  fin  to  swim  with  like  other 
fishes,  they  swim  with  their  bodies  vertical  and 
their  tiny  back  fins  waving  violently.  These  fins 
are  so  small  and  move  so  fast  that  they  can  hardly 
be  seen,  and  the  little  fish  seem  to  drift  through  the 
water  without  anything  to  propel  them. 

Their  strange  shape  helps  to  hide  them  among 
the  branches  of  their  seaweed  forest,  but  some  of  the 
sea  horses  have  found  that  this  is  not  quite  enough 
protection.  To  make  themselves  look  still  more  like 
plants  and  less  like  fish  they  grow  long  streamers 
that  look  like  fronds  of  seaweed.  One  kind  has 
great  numbers  of  these  leaf-like  appendages,  until 
it  looks  like  a  bit  of  some  strange  sea  plant  which 
has  broken  off  from  the  parent  stem  and  has  started 
to  make  a  new  plant.  Tufts  of  fronds  stand  in  the 
most  unexpected  places,  and  look  as  though  new 
growth  had  started  from  the  broken  ends  of  stems. 

In  the  care  of  their  young  these  little  fish  are  just 
as  strange  as  they  are  in  form. 

deep  pocket  along 
his  tail.  Here  the 
soon  as  laid,  and 
stay  until  they  are 
to  the  under- water 
the  tiny  creatures  which  they  eat. 

The  Cowfish 

Imagine  a  fish  shaped  like  a  beech¬ 
nut,  with  a  shell  as  hard  as  that  of  a 
turtle.  Over  each  eye  is  a  horn  point¬ 
ing  forward.  At  the  rear  of  each  of 
the  lower  ridges  is  a  -flat  spike  point¬ 
ing  backward.  In  a  hole  of  the  shell 
on  each  side  is  the  eye.  Through  a 
similar  hole  projects  the  mouth.  A 
large  hole  is  filled  by  the  tail,  while 
smaller  ones  give  the  other  fins  a 
chance  to  move.  This  is  the  cowfish, 
which  is  fairly  common  around  the 
Florida  reefs. 

The  cowfish  is  the  representative  of 
a  large  group  of  armor-plated  fishes 
which  live  about  the  reefs  of  tropical 
seas.  Many  of  them  are  triangular 
like  beechnuts,  but  others  have  the 
upper  ridge  flattened  or  shaved  off  so 
that  they  look  something  like  one  of 
the  old  rawhide  trunks  we  used  to 
have  in  the  attic  on  the  farm. 

Nobody  seems  to  know  much  about 
them.  They  surely  can  do  very  little 
swimming  with  only  a  small  tail  to 
propel  the  strange  box  of  a  body.  The 
tiny  mouth  projecting  from  a  hole  in  the  shell  does 
not  seem  able  to  do  more  than  nip  off  small  crea¬ 
tures  from  the  rocks.-  It  is  said  that  some  people 
roast  them  whole  and  then  crack  the  shells  to  get 
at  the  meat,  but  one  wonders  where  there  is  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


The  male  fish  has  a 
the  under  side  of 
eggs  are  placed  as 
here  the  little  fish 
ready  to  go  out  in¬ 
forest  to  hunt  for 


Straw  Mulch  in  the  Pear  Orchard 

f  N  SPITE  of  the  fact  that  intensive  clean  cultiva- 
tion  has  been  the  mark  of  the  most  successful 
orchards  in  Western  New  York  in  the  past,  there  is 
certainly  a  definite  trend  toward  the  sod  mulch  sys¬ 
tem  of  orchard  management.  The  factors  that  have 
wrought  this  about  are  not  so  much  the  demand  for 
high  production  as  the  demand  for  higher  color, 
°wer  costs,  and  easier  operation. 

Some  of  the  pear  growers  of  the  State  are  now 
Ding  the  sod  mulch  system  for  pears.  Fig.  424 
?ne  orchard  in  Western  New  York  in  which 
-raw  is  being  used  as  a  mulch  around  the  trees, 
ipplemented  by  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda.  So 
the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Pears, 

■  (i  rt-  e’  are  grown  on  the  heavier  soils,  which  in 

■  omcm  to  being  wet  and  hard  to  work  in  early 
fm-'  Tvf  m<ike  it  difficult  to  get  the  spray  rig  through 

the  thorough  early  spray  applications  that  the 


Culture  of  Rutabagas 

Can  you  give  me  instructions  as  to  the  right  course 
to  pursue  to  have  an  even  chance  to  get  a  crop  of 
white  rutabagas?  The  land  has  not  been  cropped 
for  .30  years.  It  is  a  sandy  loam  and  only  slightly 
acid.  Will  use  commercial  fertilizer  and  plant  in 
rows.  J.  F.  s. 

Rhode  Island. 

THIS  ground  not  being  cropped  for  30  years  is 
probably  full  of  weed  seed  and  to  overcome  this, 
plow  ground  immediately  and  broadcast  one  ton  of 
acid  phosphate  per  acre,  harrow  thoroughly,  then 
drag  with  plank.  Repeat  this  operation  about  every 
10  days,  (the  harrowing  and  dragging).  Yrou  should 
have  most  of  the  weed  seed  destroyed  early  in 
July.  At  that  time  sow  one  ton  of  6-10-8  per  acre 
broadcast,  after  smoothing  with  plank.  Sow  in  rows 
18  in.  apart.  This  will  giye  room  to  cultivate  with 
horse  and  cultivator  after  the  tops  are  large 
enough.  wm.  perkins. 


t: 


Queer  Fish 

Sea  Horses 

'RAVELERS  all  over  the  world  buy  curios.  At 
seashore  towns  they  are  likely  to  find  fish  in  one 
form  or  another  on  the  curio  stands.  There  may 
be  puffers  or  porcupine  fish,  blown  up  like  balloons. 
Cowfish  are  simply  dried  and  varnished.  Sea  tur¬ 
tles  are  scraped  and  polished  until  they  look  very 
different  from  what  they  did  in  life.  Almost  any¬ 
where  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world  they  are 


Insurance 

THE  sun  is  shining  today,  yet  a  young  man  on  his 
way  to  catch  one  of  the  huge  busses  that  roll 
across  the  State  through  our  farming  sections  is 
carrying  a  rain  coat.  Is  he  foolish?  No,  not  in 
this  country  at  least.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
shower  before  night.  It  is  “insurance”  to  carry  a 
rain  coat. 

Last  Summer  we  stood  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the 
Finger  Lakes  in  Central  New  York.  It  was  at  one 
of  the  “State  Parks”  and  a  young  man  ran  down  the 
beach  to  his  motor  boat.  He  hesitated  a  moment 
and  then  returned  to  his  tent  for  a  life  preserver. 
“Insurance”  again.  All  of  us  believe  in  “insurance” 
which  means  simply  looking  ahead  to  our  future 
welfare. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  watched  with 
interest  the  work  of  a  group  of  individuals  and  of 
a  community  along  these  same  lines  of  future  wel¬ 
fare.  In  our  section  there  are  plenty  of  hill  lands 
which  at  one  time  supported  families.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  use  of  machinery,  there  has  been 
a  sort  of  “survival  of  the  fattest”  and  the  hill  farms 
have  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  level  fields  of 
the  valley.  At  first  the  hill  lands  were  used  to  cut 
the  native  hay;  then  for  pasturage  for  young  stock 
and  finally  today,  thousands  of  acres  are  growing 
up  to  brush. 

Two  years  ago  a  group  of  men  interested  in  re¬ 
forestation,  formed  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  unused  “hill  lands”  and  planting  them 
with  evergreens.  The  men  made  a  survey  through 
our  section  and  finally  selected  the  slopes  of  tin* 
highest  point  in  the  county  for  the  initial  work. 
Options  were  secured  on  the  abandoned  farms  and 
finally  purchases  were  made.  During  the  past  two 
weeks,  Boy  Scouts,  under  the  leadership  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  corporation,  have  been  planting  seedling 
evergreens  secured  from  the  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  of  New  York.  This  season  30,000  trees  were 
planted  which  added  to  the  25,000  set  a  year  ago 
makes  a  fine  start.  This  group  of  men  is  looking 
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Hardy  Oriental  Poppy 

SPECIAL  SALE 

APRICOT  QUEEN. — Aprieot  color. 

BEAUTY  OF  LIVERMERE.— Very  dark  velvety 

red. 

CERISE  BEAUTY.— Light  cerise. 

DELICATA. — Old  rose  pink,  silky  texture. 
ENFIELD  BEAUTY.  —  Beautiful  salmon  with 
maroon  base. 

HENRI  CAYEAUX.  —  Old  rose,  shading  into 
wine  color. 

HERCULES.— Bright  red  on  tall,  strong  stems. 
JOYCE.  —  Large  Radiance  Rose  color  on  tall 
erect  stems. 

MRS.  PERRY,  • —  Very  fine  salmon  pink  with 
orange-apricot  tinge. 

MENELIK.  —  Red,  medium  height;  late. 
NEGRILLON.— Vivid  carmine. 

ORIENTALE.' — The  common  brisk-red  variety. 
PINK  BEAUTY. — Large  clear  pink  with  black 
base. 

PROSERPINE.  —  A  very  beautiful  red  with 
strong  stems. 

ROYAL  SCARLET. — Very  bright  scarlet. 

Bloom  during  April,  May,  June  and  last  TOREADOR.— Very  large  dark  red  with  black 

forever.  Flowers  measure  8  inches  in  _ _  . . 

diameter,  Order  now.  The  roots  must  WELCOME. — Reddish  crimson. 

be  planted  now  to  bloom  next  Spring  and  WURTEMBERGIA. — One  of  the  best  tall  grow- 

each  year.  ing  rede. 

The  entire  Selection  of  18  Roots,  $  3^0 

With  Planting  Directions  . .  — ... 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 


Evergreen— 
Dept.  65 
Easton,  Pa. 


Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


Ann  Arbor  Baling  Presses 

Cross  Head  Steel  Wire  Bale  Ties 

Better  baled  hay  brings  better  prices  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  It’s  quality  that  counts  in  Baling 
Presses  and  Bale  Ties  as  well  as  HAY. 

Years  of  Service  to  llay  Balers,  enable  us  to 
provide  for  needs  of  bay  dealers  promptly  and 
efficiently. 

Ask  us  also  for  quotations  on  Fairbanks 
Scales,  Belting,  Press  Repairs,  Tractors,  Tags, 
Tally  Books,  Concrete  Mixers  or  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines. 

American  Zinc  Insulated  Fence  in  stock.  Or¬ 
der  direct  or  through  local  dealer — 


3P 


Speedy  Service  Jebt 


ORES 

Weed*  port,  N.Y. 


Vfy  W  FMan’n  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

Irw  §  m  ml  Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
IV1  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 

vester.  Process  Mlg.  Co.,  Galina.  Kana- 


||  Old-Fashioned  A 

Hardy  flower  plants 


m  v  3  Sensational  p 

New  roseS 

with  12  Splendid  $0.95 
Everbloomers  .  . 

Clearance  Sale 

Our  Roses  are  in  perfect  condition  for  planting  now. 
Strong  plants  that  will  bloom  in  a  few  weeks  after 
planting  and  continue  until*  frost. 

Everblooming  Roses 

OFFER  NO.  I — One  each  of  Sunburst,  Double  White 
Killarney,  Premier,  Butterfly,  Columbia,  Matchless, 

six  for  $1.70,  including  a 

Fontanelle  Rose  without  additional  charge 

This  lovely  new  Rose,  never  before  offered  for  less 
than  $1.50  is  a  beautiful  lemon  yellow. 

OFFER  NO.  2 — Souvenir  de  Claudius-Pemet,  Rap¬ 
ture,  Briarcliff,  Rose  Hill,  America,  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Pierson,  six  for  $1.70,  including  a 

Souvenir  de  H.  A.  Vershuren 
without  additional  charge 

An  unusual  saffron-yellow  that  will  delight  you. 
OFFER  NO.  3 — Both  the  above  collections  for  $2.95 
and  a 


FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Delphiniums,  Oriental  Poppies,  Columbines,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Phloxes,  Hollyhocks,  Lilies,  Anemones  and  217 
other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  win¬ 
ter.  Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall 
planting.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry  Wine- 
berry,  Grape,  Asparagus  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants 
for  September  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

U  Alt  It  Y  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Rays,  N.  Y. 


5000 
or  More 


Cauliflower  <fc  B.  Sprout 
Tomato . 


Celery.  . 

Catalog  free. 


100 

600 

1000 

Peril 

$  .35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

.65 

2.00 

350 

300 

.50 

1.25 

1-95 

165 

(.85 

225 

3.75 

3.50 

.60 

1.65 

3.00 

2.75 

C.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sewell 

,  N.  J. 

Mil  I  IMIC  CABBAGE  D|  ANK  best  strains 
lYIILLIUnv  CAULIFLOWER  rLHnlO  Danish  seed. 
Chemically  treated.  Good  delivery  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Surehead,  Succession, 
Enkhuizen,  Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  Bullhead,  and  Jersey. 
Postpaid:  200 — 66e,  500— $1.26,  1,000— $2.25.  Collect: 
6,000— $7  60.  Snowball  Cauliflower:  50— 40r,  200 — $1.00, 
500— $2.25.  POUT  MEIiI.INflEH,  Dept.  H,  North  Mins,  Ohio 


PLANTS 


POSTPAID— Celery,  Aster:  3  doz. 
25c:  100,  50c;  600,  $2.00;  1000, 
$3./5.  Beets,  Cauliflower,  Man¬ 
gles:  3  doz..  25c;  100  ,  50c:  1000,  $3.00  Cabbage:  3  doz. 
25c;  100,  40c;  400,  $1.00;  1000,  $2.00.  Pepper,  Ear* 
Plant,  Salvia:  3  doz..  50c;  100.  $1.00;  1000,  $7.75. 
Coleus,  Carnation,  Vinca.  Snapdragon:  doz.  40c.  Catalog. 
ROHRER'S  PLANT  FARM  -  -  Smoketown,  Pehna. 


Wilhelm Kordes  without  additional  charge 

This  splendid  new  Rose,  different  from  all  others, 
sells  regularly  at  $2.  Described  thus  by  leading 
rosarians:  "Makes  a  strong  bid  for  a  high  place 
among  recent  introductions;  capucine  red  on  a  yellow 
ground;  flowers  enormous;  heavy  in  growth;  free  in 
bloom;  extremely  showy.” 

"Requires  a  special  description  for  each  bloom, 
each  hour  of  the  day.”  Buds  of  fine  form,  opening 
to  double  flowers  of  nasturtium  red,  to  salmon  on 
golden  base.  Very  fragrant.  Particularly  good  in 
Autumn. 

This  No.  3  Combination  Offer  is  unparalleled  in 
our  history — 12  beautiful  Everbloomers,  all  different, 
for  only  $2.95,  and  three  sensational  new  Roses  In¬ 
cluded.  Complete  stocks  in  some  of  these  varieties 
are  limited.  Order  today,  while  we  can  still  make 
up  complete  collections. 

100  EVERBLOOMING  ROSES,  $21.  with  10  Extra, 
Your  Selection. 

RAMBLER  ROSES — Red,  White  and  Pink — 6  for 
$1.70,  I  doz.  for  $2.95;  one  extra  Rambler  with  each 
6,  and  two  extra  with  each  12. 

CLIMBING  ROSES,  three  years  old:  Silver  Moon, 
Dr.  Van  Fleet,  Climbing  American  Beauty,  Paul's 
Scarlet  Climber,  Aviateur  Bleriot,  Mary  Wallace, 
three  for  $1.25;  six  for  $2.25. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY- — Fifty  strong  two-year- 
old  pips,  $1. 

GLADIOLUS — All  will  bloom  this  year — 50  for  $1. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS— Will  bloom  this  Autumn- 
Si  per  dozen. 

All  Sent  Postpaid,  Insured  Delivery 
Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  $  1 .00  per  thousand. 

Cash  with  order,  charges  collect.  Special  prices  on 
large  quantities.  CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


REYNOLDS  FARMS 

R.  F.  D.  20  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— Ballhead  and  Flats,  1,000— $  1 .0  0, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  J.  COUNCIL!.,  Franklin,  Va. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES— Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We 

pay  freight  IRVING  E.  COOK  -  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 


VARIETIES— GEORG EOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  SB.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macadon,  N.Y. 
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LARGE  GLADIOLUS,  SI  .25— none  alike.  Catalog. 
10  Dahlias,  SI. 26.  *.  SHERMAN.  Chicapea  Falla, Maaa. 


U  Avii  iwwl  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental, 
Bua W  UUtI  Well  rooted  plants,  $1.20  dozen,  deliver¬ 
ed.  MAX  NURSERY,  Mineral,  Virginia. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 


Quality  Supreme  >v 
Then  Low  Price  1 


The  “ Royal * 

Modern  Bathroom 

Toilet 


includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin. 
Complete  with  all  Fittings 
and  Five-Year  Guaranteed 
Materials . 

WE  PAY 


$52= 


The  Freight 
on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


WINDLASS  75*  EXTRA 

NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25e  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  246  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


forward  and  as  one  said.  “I  expect  to 
turn  my  stock  in  the  corporation  over  to 
my  son  who  helped  plant  the  trees.  In 
years  to  come  it  will  probably  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  him  arid  it  will  at  least  make  him 
look  forward  to  our  needs  in  the  future.” 

A  little  over  a  week  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  joining  170  boys  and  girls 
from  the  local  school  on  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  a  real  “lark,”  The  wa.ter  ooard 
of  our  village  arranges  with  the  school 
board  so  that  on  Arbor  Day  the  older 
boys  and  girls  can  go  to  the  watershed 
around  the  village  reservoirs  and  plant 
trees.  This  custom  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  past  17  years  and  today  we  find 
evergreen  trees  20  feet  high,  a  monument 
to  the  school  children  who  made  the  first 
planting.  Year  after  year  the  work  con¬ 
tinues  and  today  there  are  a  quarter  of 
a  million  trees  growing  on  the  hillsides 
above  the  artificial  lakes. 

The  young  folks  are  carried  in  cars  to 
the  watershed  and  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  school  supervise  the  work 
of  planting.  This  year  12.000  trees  were 
added  to  the  plantings  of  the  hillsides. 
At  noon  a  lunch  is  served,  hundreds  of 
“hot  dogs,”  bananas,  “sinkers,”  etc.,  dis¬ 
appearing  down  the  hungry  throats.  It 
is  a  lark  for  the  young  folks,  yet  one  of 
the  best  lessons  they  could  be  taught.  It 
gives  an  insight  into  the  future  needs  of 
our  country.  Lumber  prices  are  high  be¬ 
cause  lumber  is  getting  scarce  and  even¬ 
tually  we  will  be  driven  to  a  systematic 
plan  for  forest  replenishing.  Locally  folks 
do  believe  in  “insurance”  for  both  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  as  a  community  they  are 
looking  forward  to  the  future  in  their  re¬ 
forestation  work.  T.  T.  J. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Our  fields  are  green,  the  woods  are  lift¬ 
ing  a  foliage  against  the  sky  and  behind 
the  house  wild  cherry  bushes  shadow  lacy 
patterns  on  the  old  stone  wall.  In  Spring 
days  our  front  yard  yields  plenty  of  dan¬ 
delions  and  out  back  we  pick  cow  cab¬ 
bage.  No  one,  native  to  this  section, 
knows  about  this  green.  My  grandmother 
brought  the  secret  with  her  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  we  love 
to  pass  it  along  to  our  neighbors.  The 
cow  cabbage  has  not  been  so  good  the 
past  few  seasons,  backward  weather 
seems*  to  injure  the  flavor  and  make  the 
stem  woody. 

Last  year  Sinclair  Lewis,  famous  au¬ 
thor  of  “Main  Street,”  “Babbitt,”  and 
“Elmer  Gantry,”  bought  a  large  farm  in 
Barnard.  It  is  interesting  and  encour¬ 
aging  when  these  successful  city  people 
decide  to  settle  among  us. 

Jean  has  just  celebrated  her  fourth 
birthday.  It  was  a  glorious  day  and  I 
think  we  were  almost  as  happy  as  she.  In 
the  morning,  when  the  milk  truck  got 
back,  she  had  a  fine  new  doll  carriage, 
one  of  those  little  brown  wicker  affairs 
with  windows  in  the  top,  an  adorable  re¬ 
plica  of  Sonny’s  big  blue  carriage.  After 
dinner  a  Hudson  sedan  rolled  in  and  her 
grandparents  had  arrived,  literally  loaded 
down  with  presents.  Mother  had  made 
the  cake  and  after  one  long  admiring  look 
it  was  set  up  out  of  the  way.  There  were 
dresses  and  a  tiny  embroidered  slip  for 
her  doll,  a  silk  slip  for  herself,  three  ex¬ 
quisite  little  dresses,  aprons  and  under¬ 
wear  and  cloth  enough  for  two  every-day 
dresses.  At  suppertime  the  birthday  cake 
was  set  in  the  center  of  the  table  and 
there  was  a  tiny  one  for  Iloderic,  too, 
just  a  sweet  mound  of  plain  cake  with 
one  wee  candle.  Both  cakes  were  placed 
on  scallops  of  frilled  paper  circles  and 
real  geranium  blossoms  graced  the  edge. 
Jean’s,  a  two-layer  beauty  covered  with 
frosting  and  cocoanut,  had  a  small  glass 
of  flowers  in  the  middle.  When  the  cake 
was  cut  and  these  flowers  removed  she 
was  so  overcome  with  delight  that  she 
nearly  cried.  The  candle  holders  were 
paper  with  a  flowered  frill  and  a  tooth¬ 
pick  base  fastened  them  in  the  cake.  Well, 
even  happy  birthdays  come  to  an  end  and 
when  bedtime  came  she  was  glad  to  cud¬ 
dle  down  in  her  big  brown  crib  and  for¬ 
get  cake,  pretty  clothes,  doll  buggy  and 
all. 

This  morning  I  saw  something  very 
funny.  Cattle  were  being  driven  up  by 
the  big  pasture  at  Mud  Pond.  When  one 
herd  came  along  I  noticed  a  handsome 
sedan  following  them  and  in  the  back 
stood  a  calf,  or  I  might  say  a  yearling, 
for  it  certainly  looked  as  large  behind 
those  plate  glass  windows  as  those  run¬ 
ning  ahead  in  the  road.  I  knew  farms 
and  farmers  had  come  up  in  the  world 
and  cows,  too,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  saw  one  riding  in  the  back  seat  of 
a  sedan. 

Llousecleaning  brings  us  forcibly  to  the 
things  we  need  and  don’t  need.  Most  of 
us  are  learning  to  dispose  of  impediments 
hut  getting  what  we  need  does  not  al¬ 
ways  seem  so  easy.  1  needed  cupboards 
more  than  anything  and  have  found  boxes 
and  orange  crates  a  great  help.  I  use 
pretty  pasteboard  boxes  for  handker¬ 
chiefs,  jewelry  and  workboxes.  Now  I 
have  a  large  chocolate  box  containing 
smaller  boxes  that  is  going  to  make  an 
ideal  container  for  assorted  buttons. 

On  the  sink  shelf  next  to  the  stove  I 
have  an  orange  crate  cupboard,  handy 
for  cereals,  frying  fat,  and  the  percolator. 
A  frying  pan,  saucepan,  roll  irons  and 
slotted  cooking  spoon  hang  on  the  out¬ 
side  on  nails.  Later  I  plan  to  install 
another  such  cupboard  under  the  sink 
shelf  for  supplies  of  soap,  cleaning  pow¬ 
ders  and  scrubbing  utensils.  Under  the 
dining-room  double  window  sill  which  has 
an  extension  and  brackets  for  plants,  I 
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evolved  a  nice  little  cupboard  for  mn<,n 
zines,  papers  and  my  sewing  boxes.  Two 
smallish  wooden  boxes,  turned  on  their 
sides  and  placed  on  top  of  each  other 
fitted  in  nicely  there. 

One  orange  crate  makes  a  combination 
plant  stand  and  mending  basket  with 
place  beneath  for  mending  pieces.  An¬ 
other  holds  magazines  and  on  top  a  jar¬ 
diniere  with  lily.  I  made  a  toy  cupboard 
for  Jean  by  placing  two  boxes  in.  a  ver¬ 
tical  position  on  another  turned  on  its 
side  and  exactly  twice  the  width  of  the 
other  two,  in  length.  Nailed  securely 
together,  painted  brown  and  having  a 
cretonne  curtain  in  front,  this  cupboard 
has  always  been  an  incentive  to  Jean  to 
keep  in  order. 

Do  any  of  the  sisters  thin  prepared 
mustard  with  cream,  sweeten  to  taste  and 
serve  as  a  quick,  inexpensive  and  eggless 
salad  dressing?  We  like  it.  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  other 
kind. 

Today  it  is  sunny  and  one  must  be 
thankful.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  for 
everything,  even  the  dirt,  gravel  and 
stones.  In  town  if  we  wanted  to  make  a 
walk,  a  lawn  or  a  flower  bed,  all  these 
things  would  have  to  be  bought  and 
brought  home  in  a  hired  truck.  If  we 
wanted  to  move  a  henlious&  a  permit 
would  be  imperative.  Doing  one’s  own 
plumbing  or  wiring  is  against  the  city 
ordinances.  I  never  could  see  that  the. 
farmer  was  his  own  boss,  nor  that  he 
wasn’t  “tied,”  as  many  insist,  but  like 
everyone  lie  has  some  advantages  the 
other  fellow*  doesn’t  have. 

Outdoor  sports  are  such  good  whole¬ 
some  fun.  I  wish  we  might  have  some 
outing  clubs  ini  the  country.  Boys  and 
girls  should  appreciate  their  heritage  and 
take  a  vivid  interest  in  nature  study  and 
community  work.  Activities  might  con¬ 
sist  of  Summer  and  Winter  sports,  and 
needed  money  could  be  raised  by  tourna¬ 
ments,  carnivals  and  various  entertain¬ 
ments.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  which 
may  be  helpful:  Let  a  few  interested 
young  people  gather  to  organize,  voting 
on  name,  age  limit,  time  and  frequence 
of  meetings.  A  leader  might  be  chosen 
each  time  and  a  chaperon  or  counsellor 
from  among  the  older  folk.  A  community 
song  book,  nature  studies,  a  watch  anil 
the  American  flag  are  the  necessities. 
Make  a  pledge  and  strict  rules  for  mem¬ 
bers.  This  would  be  a  fine  opportunity 
for  the  little  folks  to  learn  flower  con¬ 
servation,  road  safety,  posture,  kindness 
to  animals  and  *  courtesy.  Community 
work  might  begin  modestly  with  beauti¬ 
fying  the  village  common,  putting  up  a 
welcome  sign  or  building  a  stone  tower 
on  a  hillside  “in  honor  of  our  town”  and 
work  up  gradually  to  a  children’s  play¬ 
ground,  library,  and  community  house. 
It  is  amazing  what  wonders  a  little 
progressive  energy  will  do  for  a  neigh¬ 
borhood.  MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 
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Know  a  Weed  Seed  Each 
Week 

RUSSIAN  THISTLE— 14 
A  generation  ago  Russian  thistle,  a 
prickly  member  of  the  goosefoot  family, 
was  the  most  feared  of  weeds  in  the  great 
wheat  districts  of  the  Northwest,  since 
at  maturity  the  plant  breaks  at  the  base 
and  goes  bounding  over  the  ground,  pro¬ 
pelled  by  the  wind,  scattering  seeds  at 
every  bounce.  Today,  on  account  of  the 
land  now  being  fenced,  the  plant  does 


Russian  thistle  seeds  are  top  shaped 
with  veined  tissue  adhering.  Magnified. 


comparatively  little  damage  since  it  soon 
becomes  entangled  in  fences  and  does  not 
spread  far. 

Russian  thistle  frequently  appears  in 
the  East  where  it  is  of  little  importance 
due  not  only  to  the  fences  but  also  to  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops.  The  species  is  an  annual 
that  reproduces  from  seeds  only.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  in  impure 
flax  seed  from  Russia.  While  young  and 
succulent  it  affords  fair  grazing  and  can 
even  be  made  into  silage  but  the  plant 
soon  develops  prickles  that  become  sharp 
spines  on  maturity,  the  name  thistle  be¬ 
ing  applied  on  account  of  the  spines  al¬ 
though  the  species  is  not  even  distantly 
related  to  the  thistle  family.  One  good 
feature  of  the  Russian  thistle  invasion  in 
the  one-crop  areas  of  the  Northwest  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  presence  of  the 
prickly  pest  compelled  crop  diversifica¬ 
tion. 

Russian  thistle  seeds  are  produced  in 
tremendous  numbers.  They  are  very 
small,  reddish,  irregular  in  form  although 
inclined  to  be  top-shaped,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  specimen  in  the  center  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration.  When  the  ad¬ 
hering  membranceous  tissue  is  removed 
the  light  gray  coiled  embryo  is  revealed. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 


Control  of  Tulip  Blight 


This  season,  like  last  Spring,  has  been 
favorable  to  the  destructive  development 
of  Botrytis  blight  of  tulip,  according  to 
Prof.  II.  H.  Whetzel  of  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Many  fine  beds  of  tulips  have  been  ruined 
about  the  time  they  came  into  blossom  by 
this  fungus  disease  which  attacks  the 
leaves  and  flowers. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  disease  in  the 
Spring,  he  says,  is  to  be  seen  in  an  oc¬ 
casional  plant  here  and  there.  Shortly 
after  it  comes  up  the  leaves  are  gnarled, 
twisted,  and  stunted  or  turned  purple, 
curling  and  soon  dying.  An  examination 
of  such  plants  will  show  dead  areas  in 
the  leaves  or  along  the  margin.  In  the 
purple-leaf  condition  the  stalk  is  rotted 
beneath  surface  of  the  ground.  On  the 
dead  areas  in  the  leaves  the  spores  of  the 
fungus  may  be  seen  during  moist  weather. 
Ihese  are  scattered  by  the  wind  to  the 
surrounding  healthy  plants,  and  cause  a 
severe  spotting  of  the  folige  and  dead 
spots  on  the  developing  petals.  During 
continued  wet  weather,  these  spot*  rapidly 
increase  in  size  and  run  together.  They 
gradually  kill  the  leaves  and  destroy  the 
natural  color  of  the  blossoms.  By  the 
close  of  blossoming  time,  badly  affected 

,9s  will  show  the  foliage  brown  and 
llymg. 


The  injury  from  this  disease  is 
alone  confined  to  the  spoiling  of  the  f 
‘ts  and  the  premature  death  of 
ullage  but  will  seriously  check  the  gi’c 
0t-ii  u  newr  bulbs  for  next  year.  T 
,,  1  be  weak  and  will  rarely  give  i 
■  owers‘  In  severe  attacks  the  tulip  pi 
ng  may  be  practically  ruined. 

fortunately,  says  Prof.  Whetzel,  t 
j  hPears  to  be  a  simple  method  of  prev 
g  serious  losses  from  this  disease. 
vlred,to  keeP  the  bulbs  of  pi 
shr!  m  been  blighted  this  year 
,tL  ,  be  immediately  after  the 
,down;M  Spread  the  bulbs  out  in 
It  Hi.,  UI1mi  Ihe  outer  scales  are  thoro 
i‘v  ^he  bulbs  should  then  be  car< 

hr,,,,...  v  ,and  Peeled,  to  remove  all 
Tbf.  f,  bu  s  down  to  the  white  sci 
bulhc  ang,’is  winters  over  on  the  dise: 
of  vit  ri r,  Ibe  form  of  brownish  dead  s 
scalp  pfS  t0  be  found  on  the  w 

SeSolaHeCted  blllbs-  With  a  sl 

few  pfUpvtbese  out  if  there  are  bi 
bulb*  mu  Resent.  Badly  dise; 
s  should  be  discarded. 

Peeler?  bu,!bs  have  been  caref 

should  3Kd  tlie  dlseased  spot  cut  out 

SeferahW  *Planted  within  a  few  d 
rnent  til?  a  new  Nation.  This  ti 
c  WlU  give  a  practically  disease- 


planting  the  following  year.  Where  the 
Botrytis  disease  is  a  serious  trouble  it 
will  be  well  to  dig  and  handle  the  bulbs 
in  this  fashion  at  least  every  two  years. 
Bulbs  from  badly  diseased  beds  will  prob¬ 
ably  give  a  relatively  weak  planting  next 
year,  but  the  second  year  should  again 
be  back  to  their  normal  vigor. 

Where  it  is  not  desired  to  replant  the 
bulbs  in  a  new  location,  Prof.  Whetzel 
says  they  may  be  put  back  in  the  same 
beds.  The  soil  should  be  spaded  over,  the 
top  layer  turned  under  deeply  and  every 
care  must  be  taken  to  remove  and  de¬ 
stroy  all  the  diseased  tops  at  the  time  of 
digging.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
take  up  every  bulb  so  .that  no  diseased 
bulbs  will  be  left  in  the  soil  to  come  up 
next  Spring  and  serve,  as  a  source  of 
disease. 

It  will  be  -safer  to  treat  the  soil  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  solution  of  formaldehyde  at 
least  a  week  or  two  before  the  bulbs  are 
put  into  the  ground.  For  this  purpose 
commercial  formalin,  40  per  cent  strength, 
may  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store.  It 
should  be  diluted  in  water  at  the  rate  of 
one  gallon  to  50  gallons  of  water  where 
the  soil  is  relatively  dry.  If  the  soil  to 
be  treated  is  quite  damp  the  dilution 
should  be  less,  probably  1  to  25  or  35.  The 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  spaded  and  the 
diluted  solution  of  formalin  applied  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  gallon  of  the  1-50 
solution  per  square  foot,  less  if  the 
stronger  solution  is  used.  It  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  an  ordinary  sprinkling  can, 
going  over  the  bed  several  times  so  that 
the  soil  will  take  up  all  of  the  solution. 
The  beds  should  then  be  covered  with 
tarred  paper  or  burlap  for  a  day  or  so. 
After  the  cover  is  removed  and  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  dried  out  it  should 
be  respaded  thoroughly  to  get  rid  of  the 
fumes  which  would  be  injurious  to  the 
bulbs  if  they  were  planted  into  the  soil 
before  the  fumes  have  escaped.  Whether 
it  is  necessary  to  disinfect  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  soil  of  the  beds  of  badly  blighted 
plants  is  not  certainly  known,  but  there 
is  good  reason  to-  believe  that  the  fungus 
may  overwinter  in  the  soil  as  well  as  on 
diseased  bulbs.  The  precaution  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  soil  is  a  relatively  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  one  and  will  probably  be  worth 
the  effort. 


Evergreens  from  Seed 

I  would  like  a  little  information  on 
growing  evergreens  from  seed.  I  have 
Australian  pine,  American  arbor  vitse, 
Colorado  blue  spruce,  Concord  fir  and  a 
few  others  I  would  like  to  sow.  n.  a.  m. 

Conifer  seeds  are  sown  in  late  Spring, 
as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled,  usual¬ 
ly  about  the  middle  of  May.  They  re¬ 
quire  a  mellow,  well  worked  seed  bed  of 
light  sandy  loam  to  which  a  little  well- 
rotted  cow  manure  may  be  added.  The 
covering  of  the  seed  varies  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  size.  Sow  in  rows  6  in. 
apart,  and  mulch  between  the  rows  with 
pine  needles  or  lawn  clippings,  to  hold 
moisture.  After  the  seed  has. germinated, 
the  seedlings  should  have  a  lath  shade 
on  sunny  days,  and  watering  is  needed 
during  a  dry  time.  The  shading  is  re¬ 
moved  at  night,  as  a  close  atmosphere 
may  cause  damping  off.  In  the  Winter 
there  should  be  a  mulch  of  evergreen 
branches  or  litter.  For  growing  small 
quantities  of  evergreens,  it  is  convenient 
to  sow  in  boxes,  where  they  can  be  wa¬ 
tered  and  handled  conveniently. 


Propagation  of  Boxwood 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  start  young 
boxwood  cuttings?  Can  they  be  started 
by  taking  small  cuttings  off  the  old 
bushes?  What  time  of  year  is  best  to 
do  it?  G.  L.  8. 

Cuttings  of  boxwood  are  taken  in  early 
Spring  or  Fall,  ripe  wood  being  used.  In 
sections  where  the  Winters  are  mild  the 
cuttings  are  usually  set  in  the  Fall.  A 
Long  Island  correspondent  who  has  had 
a  long  experience  advises  cuttings  12  in. 
long ;  do  not  strip  off  leaves.  Set  in  rows 
deeply,  leaving  only  two  or  three  inches 
above  ground,  and  plant  firmly.  The 
ground  should  be  good  garden  loam,  well 
tilled.  Give,  a  covering  of  litter  during 
Winter,  and  leave  the  cuttings  undis¬ 
turbed  for  two  years. 

Another  correspondent  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experience  : 

“I  planted  the  sprigs  in  March,  before 
sap  runs.  Cut  sprigs  about  7  in.  long, 
strip  leaves  off  about  4  in.  Make  the 
ground  pretty  hard  and  damp,  take  spade, 
dig  a  trench  4  in  deep,  having  the  back 
square.  _  Lay  sprigs  in,  bent  at  bottom, 
cover  with  soil,  and  tramp  down  hard. 
Keep  rather  damp  so  the  ground  does  not 
dry ;  no  use  planting  in  sandy  bottom. 
When  I  was  a  boy  16  years  of  age  I 
planted  a  good  many  yards  at  home 
where  I  now  live  and  own,  and  I  never 
lost  a  sprig.” 


“Did  you  tell  her  when  you  proposed 
that  you  weren’t  worthy  of  her?  -That 
always  makes  a  good  impression.”  “Well, 
I  was  going  to.  But  she  told  me  so  first.” 
— Denver  Post. 
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DIXON  S  UTILITY  PAINT 


Paint  Sales  Division  K  76 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  j. 

Please  send  me  color  cards  and  information  about  your 
Utility  Paint. 

My  painting  job  is _ 


My  dealer  is _ 


My  name  and  address 


GIVES  MORE  PAINT 
FOR  LESS  'MONEY! 


Railroad  and  industrial  purchasing  agents  know  their 
business.  They  specify  graphite  paint,  made  by  Dixon, 
for  outside  painting  jobs.  And  you  can  buy  no  better 
protection  for  your  own  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  new  Dixon  Utility  Paints  include  fine  silica-flake 
graphite,  oxides  and  pure  linseed  oil.  They  cost  less 
than  ordinary  lead  and  oil  paints.  They  brush  on  more 
easily,  saving  time  and  money.  They  last  at  least  two 
to  four  years — or  more — cutting  maintenance  costs  con¬ 
siderably.  They’re  really  weather-proof.  Won’t  crack 
or  peel  off. 

Your  dealer  has  Dixon’s  Utility  Paint  in  green,  gray, 
brown  and  red.  Use  it  on  your  next  job.  We’ll  gladly 
tell  you  how  to  get  the  greatest  economy  and  protection, 
if  you’ll  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Don’t  expose  your 
throat  and  lungs  to  this 
danger ! 

When  you  work  with  poisonous 
fruit  sprays,  guard  against  serious 
injury  to  your  lungs !  Don’t  risk 
your  health.  Play  safe  by  wearing 
a  mask. 

The  Willson  Dustite  Respirator 
for  Dust  and  Spray  gives  you 
complete  protection.  Comfortable. 
Allows  free  breathing.  Wear  it 
when  you’re  treating  seed — thresh¬ 
ing —  or  doing  any  other  dusty, 
irritating  work.  Recommended  by 
manufacturers  of  agricultural 
chemicals.  Priced  at  $2.25.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  to  us 
direct  and  we  will  send  it  C.  O.  D. 
Address  Willson  Products,  Inc., 
209  Washington  Street,  Reading, 
Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  WILLSON 
DUSTITE  RESPIRATOR 
for  Dust  and  Spray 


H  SH  AWpwall  TRACTOR 


_ _ jns, _ _ 

Farms, Eatates.DocB  thowork 
of  6  men.  Plows,  seeds,  cul- 


Try  It  to  Days 

on  your  own  wojflc  at  oar 
risk.  Write  for  LIBERAL 
TUI AIaQFFER  and  our  LOW 
FACTORY  PRICE.  ► 

SHAW  MFC.  COt, 


Mower  Attachment 
Cuts  Weeds, Grasses, 

Lawns. 

Spaed 
ur,  can 
be  equipped 
with 
rev  am 
Pet. Tool 
Control 

Dept.  RY7  Galesburg,  Kan. 


If  IMPROVED  MODELS  \ 

World’s  Pioneer GardenTractor.  1 


Many  Exclu-' 

T„  —  —  - - -  Hive  features. 

. . ......  PioneerGardenTractor.  Plows,  mows 

cultlvates;alsobelt  - -- 

work.  Paysforit- 
selfinoneseasonf 
Catalog  Vrtt!  I 
NEW  BEEMAN1 
TRACTOR  CO.  . 

3807  5th  St.N.E.\ 

Minneapolis 
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TRACTORS 

FOR  FARMS,  GARDENS 
AND  LAWNS 

Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

Bready  Cultimotor  Co. 

1799  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


gress.  It’s  hero.  Lowes 
prices  ever  offered  on  brand  new  all  steel  fullv  equipped 
fully  guaranteed  threshers.  All  sizes  Prices  lower  that 
usually  asked  for  used  rigs.  Terms  to  responsibb 
parties.  No  interest  if  paid  when  due.  The  largest  e* 
elusive  manufacturer  of  these  two  machines  in  th< 
world  has  reduced  its  selling  expense  sufficiently  t< 
malts  these  staggering  price  cuts  available  to  the  fai  raer 
Same  big  cut  on  tractor  mounted  corn  picker-hunkers 
Same  terms.  Free  catalogs.  Write  today.  No  obligation 
BELLE  CITY  MAN  U  FAC  TURIN  a  COMPANY 
Racine,  Wisconsin  Quality  Products  Since  1882 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  jale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York 
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Farmer  :  “I  never  see  such  *  season. 
My  corn  isn’t  an  inch  high  !”  Neighbor : 
“An  inch?  Why  the  sparrows  have  to 
kneel  down  to  eat  mine.”  —  Montreal 
Star. 


When  you  z vrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Why  be  satisfied 
with  less? 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  Kelly-Springfield  tires 
cost  about  15%  more  than  other  makes — and 
people  who  used  them  found  them  well  worth 
the  difference. 

The  Kellys  of  today  are  far  better  tires — 
easier  riding,  more  rugged  and  giving  much 
greater  mileage — yet  they  now  cost  no  more  than 
the  makes  that  never  ranked  with  Kelly. 

Since  it  costs  no  more  to  buy  the  best /,  why 
be  satisfied  with  less  ? 

“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  he  one  in  your  town ” 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 

1775  Broadway ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I/TT  f  V  SPRINGFIELD  TV  D 17  C 

HELL  I  balloon!  IKn 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 


It  has  stood  the  test  and  it’s  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Peerless. 

It  isconstrueted  of  first  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


AGRI  PAX 

KILLS  I N S ECTS -P&ESTO! 


fp  Controls  White  Fly,  Mealy  Bug,  Dahlia 
'  and  other  Leaf  Hoppers,  Green  Fly,  Red 
Spider,  Aphis  and  many  other  insects,  in¬ 
cluding  Japanese  and  Bean  Beetles.  Espe¬ 
cially  safe  where  there  are  children  because 
it  is  non-poisonous.  Will  not  burn  or  stain. 
Economical.  Dilutes  heavily. 

PULVO-PAX  tor  dusting  is 
AGRI-PAX  In  dry  form. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 

MORRIS  B.  READE,  Inc. 

Sprays,  Weed  Killer,  Fertilizers,  Etc. 

Belleville,  New  Jersey 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS 


Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 


Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Sing  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


CIDER!  How  Profitable 

to  Press  it  from  Culls  and 
Second  Grade  Apples 

Many  people  are  making  big  profits  by  opera¬ 
ting  a  Farquhar  Cider  Press.  Because  the  press 
is  built  in  sizes  suitable  for  Roadside  Marketing, 
the  Individual  Orchardist  and  Custom  Pressing. 
It  is  easily  operated,  exerts  heavy  pressure  and 
gets  better  and  richer  cider. 

Catalog  126  tells  how — a  copy  is  reserved  for  you. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  on  Roadside  Press 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  130  York,  Pa. 


Some  Peach  Experience 

In  planting  our  peach  orchards  we  en¬ 
deavored  to  include  varieties  which  would 
give  us  a  succession  of  fruit  from  quite 
early  to  late  in  the  season.  We  were  not 
always  successful,  however.  Many  of  the 
trees  were  not  true  to  name,  some  died, 
and  some  proved  to  be  not  much  good  un¬ 
der  the  treatment  they  received.  It  will 
probably  be  interesting  to  some  fruit 
growers  to  know  the  conclusions  we 
have  arrived  at  respecting  the  merits  of 
some  of  the  better  known  varieties. 

Extra  Early  Varieties 

What  we  call  the  Mayflower  formally 
opens  the  season  with  us  on  July  8.  It 
is  a  beautiful  peach  and  attains  a  fair 
size  if  well  thinned.  It  is  somewhat 
variable  in  quality  but  at  its  best,  is  one 
of  the  most  luscious.  Some  years  ago  a 
seedling  ripened  its  fruit  on  June  21  and 
we  concluded  that  we  had  a  glorified 
Mayflower,  but  it  never  duplicated  that 
performance  and  thereafter  ripened  after 
the  Mayflower  and  was  not  so  good  in 
quality. 

Soon  after  Mayflower  comes  Red  Bird 
Cling.  If  the  prospective  purchaser 
asks  whether  it  is  a  clingstone  one  can 
reply  enthusiastically  in  the  affirmative. 
It  cannot  be  called  a  luscious  peach,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  uniform  in 
quality  and  has  a  good  appearance.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  one  year’s  performance  it  is  a 
good  bearer. 

Greensboro  is  now  just  about  due.  This 
is  the  most  persistent  bearer  I  know  of. 
It  has  a  sharp  fuzz  which  makes  it  very 
annoying  to  handle.  When  vigorously 
thinned  it  becomes  very  large. 

All  these  peaches  excepting  possibly 
Red  Bird  Cling,  with  us  have  a  tendency 
to  split  pits.  In  fact  some  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  in  the  following  class  have  the 
same  habit  although  not  so  pronounced. 

Early  Varieties 

This  period  marks  the  transition  from 
the  clings  and  some  clings  to  the  free¬ 
stones,  and  also  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  yellow  varieties. 

In  future  plantings  we  shall  try  to 
have  a  nameless  variety  to  head  this 
series.  Last  Summer  we  picked  a  few 
white  peaches  from  a  small  tree  about 
the  time  Greensboros  were  being  cleaned 
up.  They  had  a  beautiful  creamy  appear¬ 
ance,  with  an  elongated  tip,  like  shipped 
peaches  in  season  at  that  time,  and  were 
perfect  freestones.  The  tree  was  one  of 
a  block  of  our  own  budding,  but  none  of 
us  can  figure  out  its  origin. 

Except  for  this  nameless  variety  which 
may  or  may  not  prove  successful  there  is 
now  somewhat  of  a  hiatus  and  then  the 
different  varieties  come  on  in  such  rapid 
succession  as  to  bewilder  one. 

Mikado  is  a  new  peach  introduced  by 
the  New  York  Fruit  Testing  Association. 
We  shall  give  this  one  a  trial.  This  va¬ 
riety  may  help  to  fill  the  gap  just  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

Carman  is  probably  the  leading  one  of 
these.  If  luck  is  with  you  in  every  re¬ 
spect  you  will  'have  a  good  crop  of  mag¬ 
nificent  peaches.  Nevertheless  we  did  not 
plant  any  in  our  last  orchard.  We  pre¬ 
fer  Lola. 

Early  Elberta  ripens  with  us  August 
18  and  is  of  excellent  quality  but  it  has 
to  withstand  the  flood  of  Jersey  peaches 
starting  about  this  time. 

Hiley  ripens  before  the  last'  named  in 
our  one  orchard  and  in  the  other  slight¬ 
ly  later.  I  understand  that  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  advises  against 
its  planting.  But  for  our  first  crop  in 
the  new  ’orchard  we  should  thoroughly 
agree  with  that  advice.  Up  to  last  Sum¬ 
mer  we  never  had  a  basket  of  Hileys  that 
was  fit  to  sell.  Neither  quality,  appear¬ 
ance  nor  size.  Imagine  our  surprise, 
therefore,  when  the  trees  of  this  variety 
in  our  new  orchard  (in -another  locality) 
produced  peaches  of  extra  fine  quality 
and  appearance. 

The  superlative  luseiousness  of  the 
Champion  is  largely  offset  by  its  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  rot.  It  has  also  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  clinginess  and  split  pits ;  be¬ 
cause  of  its  vigorous  growth  it  might  be 
suitable  as  a  temporary  shade  tree,  but 
one  should  not  plant  any  appreciable  per¬ 
centage  of  this  variety  in  a  commercial 
orchard. 

Mid-season  Varieties 

The  first  of  these  is  Belle  of  Georgia. 
It  arrives  just  before  people  have  begun 
to  use  peaches  in  quantity.  This  and  the 
fact  that  its  season  is  short  often  cause 
something  of  a  glut.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  handle  be¬ 
cause  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree  can 
be  removed  at  one  picking.  It  keeps  well 
in  cold  storage ;  whether  it  is  profitable 
to  put  it  in  cold  storage  is  another  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  must,  I  suppose,  be  conceded  that 
an  orchard  should  have  more  trees  of 
Elberta  than  of  any  other  single  one.  It 
is  not  a  good  variety  for  cold  storage. 

J.  H.  Hale  is  undoubtedly  the  finest- 
looking  peach  grown  in  the  East.  Its 
quality  is  excellent.  It  is  good  for  home 
canning ;  if  its  red  lining  were  spooned 
out  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
good  for  commercial  canning.  Neverthless 
this  variety  has  such  faults  as  will  pre¬ 
vent  its  displacing  Elberta.  We  have  had 
no  trouble  with  J.  H.  Hale  as  to  size  or 
yield.  But  it  scabs  badly  and  is  a  fav¬ 
orite  of  the  oriental  fruit  moth.  The 
trees  of  this  variety  should  be  left  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously  the  first  few  years,  or  else 
they  may  remain  dwarfs  for  a  long  time. 
In  our  last  planting  of  peaches  we  in¬ 
cluded  over  600  Hales.  We  now  find 
that  at  least  half  of  them  are  not  Hales, 
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but  a  variety  of  similar  growth,  with  » 
fruit  of  almost  identical  color  with  don 
hie  rounded  ends,  apparently  more  re* 
sistant  to  disease,  and  of  excellent  honr' 
ing  qualities.  r‘ 

Late  Varieties 

Fox  Seedling  is  a  white  peach  with  a 
most  excellent  color  for  so  late  a  peach  • 
it  is  a  fair  bearer  with  a  short  season  ’ 

Iron  Mountain  is  a  better  bearer  than 
the  last  hut  its  color  is  not  quite  so  good 
It  is  however  fair  enough  in  appearance 
if  grown  in  a  suitable  place.  If  not  grown 
in  such  a  place  it  is  far  from  attractive 
looking.  It  has  quite  a  long  season. 

Salway  is  worthless  in  our  locality  if 
last  year’s  results  are  a  true  indication 
Some  years  ago  we  obtained  several  truck- 
loads  of  this  variety  and  they  were  truly 
fine.  So  it  seems  to  be  a  question  of  lo¬ 
cality  with  this  variety. 

Other  Varieties 

We  hope  to  try  the  South  Haven  and 
Hope  Farm  peaches  in  the  near  future 
The  former  should  come  right  after  Mi¬ 
kado  and  the  latter  should  he  a  good  one 
to  follow  the  Elberta  season. 

KUDY  J.  BROSSMAN. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Care  of  Roses 

I  should  like  information  on  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  rose  bushes,  how  to  prepare 
bed  and  what  fertilizer  or  dressing  to  use, 
also,  if  it  is  necessary  and  beneficial  to 
remove  buds  already  found  when  setting. 
Should  the  bushes  be  allowed  to  bloom 
at  all  first  year?  What  spray  for  in¬ 
sects?  How  to  prune  and  cut  roses? 

Salisbury  Cove,  Md.  l.  l. 

This  question  comes  rather  late  as  to 
rose  planting,  for  we  like  to  plant  dor¬ 
mant  stock,  and  to  get  the  plants  in  the 
ground  as  early  in  Spring  as  the  soil  can 
be  worked,  or  to  plant  in  Fall,  after  ac¬ 
tive  growth  ceases.  The  reference  to 
pinching  off  the  buds  suggests  that  pot- 
grown  greenhouse  plants  are  to  be  used, 
but  these  are  not  usually  blooming  when 
shipped. 

A  good  loamy  soil  with  moisture,  but 
free  from  any  tendency  to  swampiness,  is 
desirable.  If  it  is  very  clayey,  and  with 
poor  drainage,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
drain.  For  this,  dig  the  bed  three  feet 
deep,  and  place  six  inches  of  broken 
stone,  ashes  or  clinkers  in  the  bottom. 
English  growers  often  use  bones  and 
charcoal  among  the  drainage.  Fill  up 
above  the  drainage  material  with  good 
well-worked  soil.  The  ideal  combination 
is  one-third  top  soil,  one-third  subsoil,  and 
one-third  old  well-rotted  cow  manure,  the 
whole  thoroughly  mixed.  In  a  district 
free  from  lime,  air-slaked  lime  may  be 
added,  a  bucketful  to  every  3  ft.  of  a 
bed  3 y%  ft.  wide.  In  a  very  heavy  clay 
soil  in  a  northern  latitude,  either  fine 
leaf  mold,  or  an  additional  1  per  cent  of 
manure,  will  greatly  improve  the  texture. 
After  the  plants  are  growing  freely  ad¬ 
ditional  fertility  is  given  in  the  form  of 
bonemeal  or  liquid  manure.  Plant  Tea 
l’oses  generally  20  in.  apart,  Hybrid  Por- 
petuals  30  in.  apart.  Holes  for  planting 
should  be  large  enough  so  that  the  roots 
are  not  huddled  together,  but  are  spread 
out  in  a  natural  position.  When  plant¬ 
ed,  the  roses  should  be  pruned  quite 
short,  as  the  roots  are  unable  to  support 
all  the  old  growth.  In  buying  dormant 
stock,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  fails  to  sprout,  the  new 
shoots  appearing  below  it,  and  this  old 
unproductive  wood  should  be  cut  away. 
We  can  see  no  object  in  removing  buds 
the  first  season,  and  have  not  practiced 
this,  as  we  usually  cut  the  flowers  before 
or  when  they  fade,  and  do  not  let  the 
plants  mature  seed.  Pruning  varies  with 
the  variety ;  as  a  general  rule  those  of 
weak  growth  are  shortened  more  than 
those  of  robust  habit,  which  have  the 
shoots  only  moderately  shortened,  but  the 
branches  well  thinned  out.  The  pruning 
is  usually  done  in  March,  but  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Hybrid  Remontant  are  pruned 
as  soon  as  June  flowering  is  over,  to  in¬ 
duce  flower  buds  later  in  the  season.  Ro¬ 
bust  climbing  roses  are  also  improved  by 
judicious  trimming  after  flowering. 

Advice  regarding  treatment  for  insects 
and  diseases  will  be  found  in  our  issue 
of  June  1,  page  790. 


Asparagus  Grandmother’s 
Way 

Wash  and  cut  into  usual  lengths,  a 
mess  of  asparagus  (enough  for  five  per¬ 
sons)  and  cook  in  salt  water,  then  pre¬ 
pare  the  following  cream  sauce : 

Put  one  heaping  tablespoon  of  butte 
into  pan,  heat  and  add  one  tablespoon 
flour,  stirring  it  smooth,  but  don’t  brown 
it,  then  add  one  and  a  half  cups  swee_ 
milk,  one  egg,  well  beaten,  a  pinch  o 
salt,  and  a  dash  of  grated  nutmeg.  ^ 
boil  until  thick,  then  add  water  asPar*I 
gus  was  cooked  in  to  make  the  I800®  Jj 
right  consistency ;  remove  from  fire,  a 
add  one  teaspoon  vinegar,  stirring  R 
quickly.  Pour  this  sauce  over  the _  „ 

asparagus,  and  serve  either  on  toast 
just  as  a  vegetable.  This  has  been  _ 
favorite  “company”  dish  in  our  lam  •> 
since  my  grandmother’s  time.  !•  H.  M. 


This  is  the  season  when  the  all-aro 
champion  college  athlete  comes  • 

falls  exhausted  after  putting  up  the 
dow  screens. — Kay  Features. 
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Another  Way  of  Planting 
Potatoes 

A  better  method  of  plowing  in  potatoes 
than  that  on  page  814  is  to  start  in  the 
middle  of  a  lengthwise  strip,  using  a  walk¬ 
ing  plow,  plowing  just  one  furrow.  While 
another  man  or  men  plant  this,  drag  the 
plow  back.  Then  cover  this  furrow.  By 
plowing  right  on  around  neither  team  nor 
men  are  idle  until  field  is  completed. 

Maryland.  wm.  a.  divers. 


Peach  Vinegar 

Last  Summer  I  made  a  barrel  of  peach 
juice,  which  is  very  sour  now.  Can  this 
be  used  for  vinegar  for  all  purposes,  and 
what  must  be  done  to  keep  it  in  a  good 
condition?  b.  G. 

Ohio. 


Peach  Leaf  Curl 

On  a  dozen  or  more  peach  trees  the 
leaves  are  curling  up.  What  causes  this 
and  is  there  a  spray  that  can  be  used  for 
it?  J-W. 

New  Jersey. 

Those  peach  trees  are  suffering  with 
leaf  curl.  The  treatment  is  prevention, 
and  it  consists  in  spraying,  before  the 
buds  start,  while  the  tree  is  thoroughly 
dormant,  with  a  solution  of  concentrated 
lime-sulphur  made  in  the  strength  of  one 
to  eight  or  Bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50. 
Spores  of  this  disease  are  on  the  trees 
during  the  Winter  and  if  hit  by  this 
strong  solution  they  will  be  destroyed. 

After  the  foliage  is  out  and  the  leaves 
are  affected  not  much  can  be  done,  be¬ 
cause  the  disease  is  then  in  the  tissue  of 
the  leaves  and  away  from  the  influence  of 
sprays. 


Suckering  Corn 

I  have  one  acre  of  sweet  corn  planted 
in  rows  three  feet  apart,  2%  feet  in  the 
row ;  two  and  three  stalks  in  the  hill.  It 
is  doing  fine,  but  is  suckering.  Should 
the  suckers  be  pulled  off?  C.  a.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

Formerly  this  suckering  was  thought 
necessary,  but  few  do  it  now.  Person¬ 
ally  we  have  tried  both  plans  and  never 
noticed  any  difference  in  yield  of  ears. 
We  have,  however,  seen  fields  consider¬ 
ably  damaged  by  yanking  out  this  growth 
so  hard  that  the  remainder  of  the  hill 
was  disturbed.  It  is  something  of  a 
knack  to  remove  the  suckers  safely,  and 
there  is  decided  doubt  wdiether  it  is  any 
advantage  at  all. 


Watering  Plants  in  Pots 

Watering  of  potted  plants,  while  really 
a  simple  matter,  yet  seems  to  puzzle  many 
intelligent  persons.  The  easiest  way,  how¬ 
ever  (outside  of  *the  natural  habitat  of 
the  plants  or  wdiether  they  require  much 
water),  is  to  rub  the  fingers  rather  hard 
on  the  top  soil  in  the  pot.  If  it  feels  dry 
then  water,  and  water  thoroughly,  but  if 
not  then  leave  it  alone  and  look  after  it 
the  next  day.  Feeling  the  outside  of  an 
ordinary  porous  flower  pot  is  also  a  good 
way  to  tell  whether  water  is  required,  as 
should  it  feel  moist  or  damp  no  water  wdll 
be  required.  Care  in  watering  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  successful  plant-growing, 
and  nothing  can  make  up  or  atone  for 
lack  of  this  essential.  H.  w.  hales. 


Catching  Moles 

Seeing  the  many  complaints  from  read¬ 
ers  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  moles  in  their 
lawns,  I  wish  to  tell  them  how  I  get  rid 
of  them.  The  working  hours  of  the  mole 
are  pretty  regular ;  it’s  nearly  always  be- 
tween  11  and  12  A.  M.  and  5  and  6  P.  M. 
In  certain  damp  or  wet  days  they  may 
start.at  9  A.  M.  So  in  the  morning  I  step 
down  his  trail  lightly  and  take  my  fork 
and  watch  for  him,  for  he  will  come  back. 
At  a  distance  I  see  him  start.  I  tiptoe 
over,  stand  still  a  minute,  until  he  gets 
near  the  surface,  when  I  kill  him  with 
tie  fork.  He  is  only  down  a  couple  of 
inches.  It  pays  to  watch  him,  for  in  most 
cases  it  is  one  or  two  doing  it  all.  But 
die  mole  does  not  recognize  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  time.  n.  janseh. 

New  York. 


The  Bookshelf 

Botany,  by  William  J.  Robbins  and 
Harold  W.  Rickett  of  the  University  of 
-Missouri.  This  is  a  textbook  for  college 
and  university  students,  treating  its  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  scientist’s  standpoint.  It  is 
not  concerned  with  the  identification  of 
common  plants,  but  with  their  growth 
and  structure,  their  classes  and  allies. 
'  e  were  especially  interested  in  the  chap- 
ers  on  biologic  evolution  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  plants  on  the  earth,  but  the 
ook  is  planned  to  carry  the  student  for- 
'ard  through  the  general  branches  of 
»e  subject  toward  definite  knowledge 
•  Ul®  whole,  and  it  impresses  us  as  ad- 
iu  in  treatment  and  scope.  It  would 
■  '  'm  hkely  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  individual 
f  '  esugation,  and  to  provide  a  sound 
f.or  further  study  and  experi- 
i,  „  ■  Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand, 
York;  535  pages,  384  illustra- 
tl0ns  5  price,  $3.75. 


Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Company,  Mark'd 

Organized  during  the  War  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 


The  most  up-to-date  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plant  in  America, 
owned  and  operated  with  the  above  avowed  purpose 

“What  the  Standard  Makes— -The  Whole  World  Takes’ * 


WE  c^0t  cont1'01  the  price  Of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  because  too  many  countries  raise  wheat  but  we  can  increase  the 

J  wlS  LrZr? ISi  STa  b/-redUCing  thG  C?rSth  °f  production  per  bushel.  There  to  not  much prifl t  in 13 bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  which  is  the  American  average.  There  is  good  money  in  yields  of  25  to  35  bushels  These  can  be 
obtained,  if  one  prepares  the  land  right,  uses  good  seed  and  GOOD  FERTILIZATION. 


Potash 


GOOD  FERTILIZATION 


ner  ucre  cnmip-h  nmvirtod  oieans  enough  fertilizer  of  the  right  kind.  With  a  good  rotation  400  to  600  pounds 
pei  acre  is  enough,  provided  a  reasonably  high-grade  formula,  such  as  2-10-2,  2-12-2,  2-10-4,  2-12-4  or  2-12-6  is  used. 

0  10*9°/  Eie  flost  Pr°Sressive  farmers  are  using  2-8-10,  for  wheat,  followed  by  clover.  The  low-grade  1-7-1  2-8-2  and 
0-10-2  formulas  are  out  of  date  and  out  of  balance,  and  the  plant  food  in  them  cost  '  ’ 

brother  farmers  to  use  high-grade  formulas. 


plant  food  in  them  costs  too  much  per  unit.  Urge  your 


Why  Fertilize  Wheat? 


The  largest  factor  in  determining  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  is.vield  per  acre.  Low  yields  mean  high 

^n  ?fCOStS,i  18  18  b?CaUSe  !Tuy  of  the  costs  are  fixe(l-  whether  the  yield  is  high  or  low.  iiid  rental  seed 
aad  a  *°.r  ,for.  Pl0w  lllS-  seeding  and  harvesting  are  practically  the  same  whether  the  yield  is  15  or  40  bushels  to  the 
ere.  Iigh  yields  of  wheat  are  obtained  only  when  the  crop  has  an  adequate  supply  of  plant  food,  and  when  good 

creases  tSfprofit  pe*r  acre^^'  *ertlhzer  on  wheat  Peaces  more  bushels.  It  reduces  the  cost  per  bushel  and  in- 

Fertilizer  also  improves  quality,  and  raises  the  grade  and  price  received. 


We  sell  Potash  Salts  in  any  quantity  from  200  pounds  up.  Write  us  for  prices 


STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Save  the  Cost  of  a  Pair  of 


By  Buying  Direct  from  a  Wholesale  House 

Our  terms  are  easy.  Sight  draft  or  cash  with  order. 


We  dun  nobody.  Per  ton 

Muriate  Potash  . $38.25 

Sulphate  Potash  .  48.80 

Nitrate  Soda  .  53.00 

Peruvian  Guano .  71.00 

Digestor  Hog  Feed  Tankage  55/60  Protein .  80.00 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  .  57.25 

Pure  South  American  Bone  Meal  Per  ton 

3  %  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid . $37.50 

4 y2%  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid  .  41.50 


fertilizing 

Wheat 

s  wmiiihi  . . . . . 

Special  Wheat  Compounds — Phosphates  Per  ton 


GOOD — 16%  Acid  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet  chamber 

acid)  Square  Deal . . $12.00 

BETTER  — ■  18%  Super  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet 

chamber  acid)  Square  Deal  .  14.00 

BEST  —  20%  Double  Strength  Super  Phosphate 

Square  Deal . ’ .  15.75 


Fish  Bone  and  Potash  Compounds 
Sure  Growth  Brands  for  Choice  Wheat 
For  the  MIDDLE  WESTERN  STATES— NITROGEN  BASIS 
For  Soil*  Needing  Complete  Fertilizer  Per  ton 

2-12-2 . $20.38  2-12-4 . $21.78 

2  14-2  .  21.78  2-12-6  .  23.18 

2-16-2 . $25.00 


For  the  EASTERN  STATES— AMMONIA  BASIS 
For  Soils  Needing  Complete  Fertilizer 


4-8-  4 .  .  .  . 

2-12-2 . 

.  .  .$19.63 

2-8-10 _ 

2-12-4 . 

,  ...  21.03 
_  20.93 

2-8-  5 _ 

2-10-6 . 

2-10-2 _ 

.  18.83 

2-10-4 . 

. ..  19.83 

0-12-5 _ 

For  Soils  Not  Needing  Ammonia 

0-10-4 . 

. .  .$16.25 

For  Well-Manured  Soils  Use 

Lime,  Phosphate — Available  Phosphate  Acid  13%.  Lime 
30% . $13.00 


Ac  an  Advprfi«intr  Fpnfnrp  ?he  Standard  WhoIesale  Phosphate  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  putting  out  the  follow- 
dll  rtUVCrUMllg  rediure  ing  two  brands  which  we  consider  especially  adapted  for  producing  the  biggest 
and  best  crops  of  wheat  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York  States : 

SPECIAL:  2-12-4  at  $21.03  per  ton.  SPECIAL:  2-12-6  at  $22.43  per  ton 

We  would  be  glad  if  each  user  would  register  his  name,  address,  quantity  per  acre  and  acreage  planted  with  thD 
guano  with  the  Head  Office,  1600  Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md.  mi3 


STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  &  ACID  WORKS,  INC. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets  Phila.  Produce  Markets 


June  27,  1929. 

June:  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent,  201  to 
210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A, 
$1.86,  plus  differentials;  Class  2B,  $2.11;  Class 
3  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  Cc  per  .1 
of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added  to  milk  test¬ 
ing  over  3.3  per  cent.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.17;  Class  2, 
$1.95;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy . 

Extra,  92  score . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special . 

Fancy  . . . 

Young  America,  fresh . . 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh . 

EGGS 


@$  0.44% 

.43% 

.41 

0 

.43 

•  40% 

.38 

(g) 

.39 

0 

.37% 

@ 

.32% 

.40 

.41 

.46 

.45 

.42 

%® 

.44% 

.41 

.42 

.40 

((I) 

.42 

$0.25 

.24 

.25%®  .26 

.23%®  .24 


Nearby  fancy,  white . $0.41  @$0.42 

Extra  . 37  @  .40  4 

Average  extras  . 36  @.  36% 

Extra  firsts  . 34  @  .34% 

Firsts  . 33  @  .33% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 38  @  .40 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 38  @  .40 

Gathered,  best . 33  @  .34 

Common  to  good . 26  @  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Turkeys,  dry,  toms . 

Hens  . . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . . 

Culls  . 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . '^1 

Chickens  . SO® 

Roosters  . . 1°®  .-1 

Ducks  . ~®®  't! 

Tame  rabbits  . -20 

LIVE  STOCK 

100  lbs.  . . $12.00014.50 


0.44@$0.45 

.30® 

.40 

.46 

.25 

•  24@ 

.32 

.22® 

.24 

.160 

.22 

.25® 

.30 

.28® 

.33 

.45@ 

.60 

2.50® 

3.50 

1.50® 

2.00 

Steers, 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best 
Common  to 

Sheep  . 

Lambs 


8.00@  9.25 

. .  7.00@  9.50 

. 13.00(5)14.75 

good  . . . 10.00@12.00 

.  6.00®  7.50 

. 13.75014. 25 

Hogs’". . !  E  !  E  E  . . 9.00@11.85 

DRESSED  MEATS 

choice,  lb . '. . 

to  prime . . 


Calves, 
Good 
Culls 
Lambs, 
Steers. 
Bulls  . 
Cows  . . 


Spring,  each.. 
100  lbs . 


$0.20  @$0.22 

.160  .19 

,11@  .13 

6.00011.00 
20.50024.00 
15.000  17.00 
18.00@21.00 


POTATOES 

Maine.  150  lbs . $1.75@$1.90 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  “-;j®®  0'7'r 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt .  1.00@  —75 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$4.00 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 300 

Carrots,  bu . . . 

Cauliflower,  bu .  -®®® 

Celery  hearts,  doz .  1J5@ 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

3gSS3S*.*fc.  ’  lou,.;  •  ibi: ::::::::  i»«li3.oo 

Lettuce,  bu .  J-®®® 

Lima  beans,  bu .  J-$o@ 

Onions,  bu,  .  J00® 

Parsley,  bu .  J-00® 

Peas,  bu .  J-®®® 

Radishes,  100  belis .  2.00@ 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs .  3.50® 

Spinach,  bu . 3"® 

String  beans,  bu .  -73® 

Sweet  corn.  S’n,  bu .  J'_5@ 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate .  1-250 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00@ 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $13. 00013. 2o 

i>pn  10.00010.50 

Red  kidney" . 8.75®  9.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl .  $8.00@$10.00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate . 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu .  4.00®  5.00 

Watermelons,  car  . 290.00  0  57.1.00 


1.75 

1.00 

1.00 

3.00 

2.00 

4.50 

2.50 


0.00 
4.00 
1.75 
2.00 
3.25 
2  25 
LOO 
.75 
3.00 
2.00 

2.50 

3.50 


.2.1 

.30 

.20 

.32 

.13 

22 

’.17 


Strawberries,  up-river,  qt . .100 

Long  Island  . l[j® 

Dewberries,  qt . 0o@ 

Huckleberries,  qt . . . 15® 

Raspberries,  pt . 1®® 

Cherries,  qt . m® 

Currants,  qt . 14® 

HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . $0.12®$0.12% 

Hark  . 090  .09% 

Orange  bloom  . l-@  -13 

Comb,  24-frame  case .  4.50®  o.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00  0  26.00 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed 
Straw,  rye  .... 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.39% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring .  1.30% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.07% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 57 

Rye  . 07% 

Barley  . <3% 


.23.00024.00 
.15.00  0  22.00 
.15.00  0  24.00 
.21.00  0  22.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt 

Grade  B  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb.  . . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  new.  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 


. $0.19 

. 16 

$0.52® 

.53 

.350 

.42 

.600 

.65 

.450 

.55 

.45® 

.55 

.400 

.55 

,45@ 

.55 

.35® 

.40 

.050 

.06 

.150 

.20 

.40® 

.45 

.10® 

.15 

^Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Evidence  of  the  rapidly  advancing  season  is 
shown  in  the  increasing  variety  and  volume  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  now  available  on 
the  market.  Georgia  peaches  are  arriving  quite 
freely  and  a  few  cars  of  early  varieties  from 
North  Carolina  readied  eastern  markets  during 
the  week.  Hiley  Bells  in  six-basket  carriers 
brought  $4  to  $5  at  Philadelphia  for  large  and 
medium  sizes,  while  Carmans  sold  for  $2.50  to 
$2.75.  California  melons  are  now  plentiful  and 
include  the  regular  cantaloupe,  the  honeydew, 
the  honey-ball  and  the  casaba.  Standard  crates 
of  45  cantaloupes  brought  $4.50  to  $5  on  the 
Philadelphia  market,  while  lioneydews  were 
quoted  at  $3  to  $3.75  per  crate  of  six.  A  few 
old  apples  can  still  be  found  on  the  market 
but  interest  is  now  shifting  to  the  new  apple 
crop  as  the  first  fruit  are  already  in  from 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  these  sold  for 
$2.25  to  $2.75  per  bushel.  New  Jersey  currants 
appeared  on  the  market  for  the  first  time  and 
ranged  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  32-qt.  crate.  The 
hot  weather  has  been  favorable  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  watermelons  and  the  market  ruled  firm. 
Huckleberries  were  in  fairly  liberal  receipts 
from  North  Carolina  and  Maryland  and  brought 
$5  to  $7.50  per  32-qt.  crate,  while  Maryland  and 
Delaware  ranged  from  $4  to  $5.50.  The  New 
Jersey  raspberry  season  is  now  well  under  way 
and  the  market  was  fairly  active  at  10  to  15c  a 
pint,  with  a  few  fancy  at  18c.  The  asparagus 
season  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  market 
was  very  weak,  with  practically  no  trading. 
String  beans  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply  to¬ 
ward  the  close  and  the  market  was  easier  at 
$1.75  to  $2.50  a  bushel  for  green,  and  $1.75  to 
$2.25  for  wax.  Beets  were  steady  at  2  to  3c 
a  bunch  while  carrots  brought  1  to  3%c.  New 
Jersey  celery  continued  strong  and  most  sales 
were  made  at  $5  to  $7  per  crate  of  three-dozen 
bunches.  Lettuce  held  steady,  with  Big  Boston 
at  50c  to  $1,  while  Pennsylvania  Iceberg 
brought  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Cabbage  receipts  were 
heavy  from  nearby,  and  the  market  continued 
weak  at  30  to  45c  per  %-bu.  basket.  The  onion 
market  was  dull  with  California  Yellows  selling 
for  $2.15  to  $2.25  a  crate.  The  New  Jersey 
season  has  already  opened  with  a  few  truck 
shipments  on  the  market,  which  sold  for  75c  to 
$1  per  %-bu.  basket.  Rainy  weather  hindered 
digging  in  the  potato  districts  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  shipments  were 
not  as  heavy  as  was  expected.  However,  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  shipped  heavily, 
totaling  2,720  cars.  The  combined  movement  of 
new  potatoes  was  4,900  cars  for  the  week  com¬ 
pared  with  7,055  cars  a  year  ago.  Prices  of 
potatoes  were  slightly  higher  at  the  close  at 
Philadelphia,  and  most  sales  of  Eastern  Sfhore 
Cobblers  were  made  at  $3.25  to  $4  per  barrel, 
while  Norfolk  stock  sold  for  $3  to  $3.75. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  continue  about  normal  for  the 
season  and  prices  held  up  well  under  a  fairly 
good  demand.  Fresh  extra  firsts  were  quoted 
at  33%c  and  firsts  at  1  to  l%c  a  dozen  under 
extra  firsts.  As  usual  there  were  some  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs  put  up 
for  special  trade  which  in  new  cases  ranged  40 
to  42c  and  some  even  more  carefully  selected 
for  carton  trade  brought  42  to  43c  a  dozen.  The 
total  receipts  of  939,210  cases  of  eggs  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  since  January  1  is  53,000  cases  lighter 
than  for  the  same  period  last  year  and  taking 
the  total  receipts  for  the  four  principal  mar¬ 
kets,  New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  indicative  of  the  movement  to  the  ter¬ 
minal  markets  of  the  country  we  find  the  supply 
to  be  considerable  less  than  last  year.  A  total 
of  approximately  9,500,000  cases  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  to  June  22  in  these  four  markets,  as 
against  a  little  over  10,000,000  cases  for  the 
same  time  a  year  ago.  The  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  eggs  in  the  same  markets  are  also 

lighter,  the  3.333,983  cases  reported  on  hand 

on  June  24,  being  nearly  400,000  cases  less  than 
a  year  ago  on  the  same  date. 

Trading  in  the  live  fowl  market  has  been 

rather  quiet  and  although  receipts  were  only 
moderate,  they  were  in  excess  of  requirements 
and  prices  eased  off  slightly.  Colored  fowl  were 
quoted  at  29  to  30c  and  White  Leghorns  aver¬ 
aged  about  24  to  26c-  a  lb.  Plymouth  Rock 
broilers  held  steady  at  42  to  44c  for  large  and 
34  to  37c  for  the  smaller  sizes.  Leghorn  broil¬ 
ers  ranged  from  25c  for  small  up  to  32c  a  lb. 
for  the  larger  sizes.  Dressed  poultry  held  firm 
with  trading  active,  fresh-killed  fowl  in  bar¬ 
rels  weighing  5  to  5%  lbs.,  the  preferred  size 
selling  31  to  32e,  and  heavier  weights  brought 
from  1  to  2c  under  these  prices.  Medium  sizes 
ranged  24  to  28c  and  light  weight  fowl  sold  as 
low  as  21c  a  lb.  Broiling  sized  chicken  in 
barrels  iced  were  quoted  at  43  to  45e  and  old 
roosters  ranged  21  to  23c  a  lb.  Cold  storage 
holdings  in  Philadelphia  are  about  100,000  lbs. 
lighter  than  last  year  at  this  time,  and  total 
holdings  in  four  principal  markets  the  last  of 
June  were  reported  at  28,367,929  lbs.,  against 
25,759,937  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Offerings  of  hay  were  mostly  medium  and 
low  grades,  which  were  dull,  with  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  selling  $18  to  $19  a  ton,  and  No.  3  aver¬ 
aged  $16  a  ton.  Best  light  clover  mixed  was 
quoted  at  $17.50  to  $18.50  a  ton.  There  were 
light  offerings  of  straw,  the  market  holding 
steady  under  a  light  demand,  best  rye  straw 
selling  at  $20  to  $21  a  ton,  wheat  straw  at  $14 
to  $15.50  and  oat  straw  at  $13  to  $14  a  ton. 

W.  W.  O. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Totato  prices  are  showing  a  weaker  tone.  Both 
live  and  dressed  poultry  are  weak.  Dry  beans 
tire  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  48  to  49c;  tubs,  46  to  47c; 
firsts.  44  to  46c;  undergrades,  43  to  44c.  Cheese 
steady;  new  daisies,  25c;  longhorn,  25  to  26c; 
brick.  27  to  28c:  new  flats.  28c;  limburger,  33e; 
brick  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy, 
3Sc:  grade  A,  34  to  37c;  grade  B,  33c;  grade  C, 
30  to  31c;  nearby,  at  mark,  30  to  33c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  weak;  fowls,  27  to  33c; 
chickens,  41  to  46c;  old  roosters,  23  to  25c; 
broilers,  45c;  ducks,  26c;  turkeys,  34  to  44c. 
Live  poultry  weak;  fowls,  24  to  28c;  broilers, 
25  to  38c;  old  roosters,  18e;  duc-ks,  24  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples  firm;  Russet, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2:  Baldwin,  $2  to  $2.75;  Winesap, 
western  box.  $4.25.  Potatoes  weak:  home-grown, 
bu..  50  to  60c;  Md.,  bbl.  $4  to  $4.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans  higher;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt..  $11  to  $11.50;  white  kidney,  $14  to 
$15;  marrow,  $15.50  to  $16.  Onions  steady; 
Tex.,  50-lb.  sack,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  green,  doz. 
bchs.,  20  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  N.  C.,  32- 
qt.  yrate,  $5  to  $6;  cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate. 
$4.25  to  $5.50;  lioneydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $4  to 
$4.50;  huckleberries,  N.  C..  32-qt.  crate,  $9 
to  $9.50:  plums.  Cal..  4-qt.  bskt..  $3  to  $3.25; 
raspberries.  Ind.,  24-pt.  box.  $4  to  $6.50; 
peaches,  6-bskt.  crate,  $2.50  to  $4:  strawberries, 
32-qt.  crate.  $2  to  $5:  watermelons.  40  to  85c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  per  lb.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
beans,  green,  wax,  4-peck  hpr..  $3.25  to  $4; 
beets,  doz.  bchs.,  75c  to  $1:  cabbage.  Va..  crate, 
$1.75  to  $1.85;  carrots,  Md.,  crate,  $1.25  to 


$1.50;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  celery, 
doz.  bchs.,  $1.10;  cucumbers,  S.  C.,  bu.  hpr., 
$2.50  to  $4;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$2.50;  lettuce.  Cal.,  crate,,  $5  to  $5.25;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs.,  40  to  60c;  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $4;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  20  to  30c;  romaine,  crate,  50  to  60c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c;  spinach,  bu.,  60 
to  75c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Sweets. — Honey  steady;  clover,  case,  $3.50  to 
$4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple  products  steady; 
syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  old,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  25c. 

Feeds.- — Hay  firm;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $16.50 
to  $17;  clover  mixed,  $14.50  to  $15.  Oat  straw, 
$10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $27;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $27;  red  dob,  $34;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent,  $38.25;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$50;  hominy,  $37.50;  oatfeed,  $10.50;  Timothy 
seed,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17.50; 
alsike,  $20  to  $21;  clover,  $20  to  $22.  C.  H.  B. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  48c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
50c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  36c;  undersized  eggs, 
doz.,  33c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  42c;  minimum  weight, 
all  eggs,  doz.,  20  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk  — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream, 
qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75; 
asparagus,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c; 
beets,  lb.,  3c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5e;  graham 
flour,  ib.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c;  cabbage,  red, 

head,  6c;  cucumbers,  8  for  25c;  new  carrots, 

bch,  7%e;  celery,  3  bchs.  for  25c;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  15c;  dandelion  greens,  pk.,  20c;  endive,  lb., 
3c;  horseradish,  %  pt.  15c;  iiorseradish  root,  lb., 
10c;  leeks,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  7c; 
onions,  green  bch.,  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  55c;  pars¬ 
ley,  bcli.,  5c;  green  peas,  qt.,  15c;  pineapples, 
each,  10  to  20c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes, 

bcli.,  5c;  salsify,  bcli.,  10c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts., 
25c;  string  beans,  wax,  qt.,  12%c;  spinach, 
pk.,  25c;  strawberries,  qt.,  12  to  15c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  20c;  turnips, 

rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  37c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  42c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  40c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40e;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown.  lb..  20c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  26c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25e;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb..  24c;  whole  hams,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous.- — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lit.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c:  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  liickorynuts,  qt.,  15c;  cord- 
wood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  28  to  30c;  ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  32c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  33c;  dressed,  lb.,  50c; 
yearlings,  live,  lb.,  28  to  33c;  Leghorns,  28c; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  25  to  40c;  dressed,  lb.,  05  to 
75c;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1;  butter,  lb.,  50c; 
eggs,  35  to  38c;  fancy,  white,  crate,  $11.50; 
grade  A,  $10.50;  unclassified,  $10;  retail,  35c; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  45  to  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus,  doz. 
bchs.,  $1  to  $1.25;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  7  to  10c; 
beets,  doz.  bchs,  $1.25;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
$1.75;  honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce, 
head,  5  to  10c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2,25  to 
$2.50;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c;  peas,  bu., 
$3.50;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  20c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  35c;  spinach, 
bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.75;  strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  crate,  $4.25  to  $7. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay.  mixed,  $12  to  $15; 
wheat,  bu.,  new.,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1.100-1,300,  good . $14.00@14.65 

950-1,100,  good  .  14.25@14.65 

800  up,  medium .  12.75@14.25 

Common  .  10.50@12.75 

Heifers.  850  down,  good .  12.00@13.50 

Common  and  medium .  9.00@12.00 

Cows,  good  . . .  9.50@10.75 

Common  and  medium .  7.50@  9.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters .  5.50@  7.50 

Bulls  (ylg.  excl.),  good,  beef . .  10.25@11.00 

Cutter -medium  .  8.00@10.25 

Calves,  500  down,  medium-choice. . .  10.50@14.50 

Cull-common  .  5.00@10.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-choice .  14.00@15.50 

Medium  .  12.00@14.00 

Cull-common  .  6.00@12.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med. -choice. ..  .$11. 25@11.90 
Mod.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-cho.ce....  11.75@12.10 
Light  wts.,  160-200.  med. -choice. .  .  11.90@12.10 
Light  lights,  130-160,  med. -choice. .  11.50@12.10 

SI.  pigs.  90-130.  med. -choice .  10.25@11.75 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  It.  wts.  exe....  9.00@  9.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good-choice . $13.50@14.00 

92  down,  medium .  11.50@13.50 

All  weights,  cull-common .  8.00@11.50 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med. -choice .  9.00@11.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med. -choice .  5.00@  6.50 

120-150,  med. -choice  .  4.50@  6.25 

All  weights,  cull-common .  2.00@  5.00 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  new,  bu.  bskt.,  Illinois  No.  1  Trans- 
parents,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  No.  2,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Maryland  No.  1  Transparents,  $3.25;  old,  bbls., 
New  York  unclassified  2)4 -in.  Baldwins,  $6; 
bu.  bskt.  New  York  U.  S.  2%-in.  Russets,  $1.75; 
unclassified  Russets,  $1.40.  Beans,  Maryland, 
bu.  liprs.,  stringless,  green  and  wax,  best,  $3  to 
$3.25,  poorer  $2.50;  Virginia,  fair  condition,  bu. 
hprs.,  green,  $1.50  to  $2.  Cabbage,  Ohio,  bbl. 
erts.,  No.  1,  $2.25;  No.  2,  $1.75.  Cucumbers, 
S.  C..  bu.  hprs.,  fancy,  $2.75  to  $3.  Dewberries, 
N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $4  to  $4.50,  poorer  low  as 
$2.50.  Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  erts.,  best, 
$7.50  to  $8,  pioorer  low  as  $5.  Peaches,  Ga., 
bu.  bskt.,  unclassified  Carmans,  best,  $1.75  to 
$2,  poorer  low  as  $1.25;  6-bskt.  erts.  med. 
Hileys,  U.  S.  No.  1,  best,  $3.50  to  $4,  poorer 
low  as  $1.50;  %-bu.  bskt.  med.  Carmans,  U.  S. 
No.  1  and  No.  2,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  new 
stock,  bbls..  Cobblers,  N.  C.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  stave 
bbls.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  Va.  stave  bbls.,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  $4  to  $4.25;  old  stock  U.  S.  No.  1,  150-lb. 
sacks  Mich.  Rurals.  $1  to  $1.25;  2%-bu.  sacks 
Maine  Green  Mts.,  $1  25.  Raspberries,  Md.,  32- 
qt.  erts..  blacks,  $7  to  $7.50.  Sweet  potatoes, 
Tenn.,  bu.  hprs.,  Nancy  Hails,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 
Tomatoes,  Miss.,  4-bskt.  erts..  85c  to  $1.10. 
Watermelons.  Ga.,  20-lb.  average,  25c;  24-lb., 
35  to  40e;  26-lb..  40  to  45c;  28-lb.,  45  to  50e; 
30-lb.,  55  to  60c  each. 

nAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $21  to  $21.50;  standard.  $19.50 
to  $20.50:  No.  2.  $16.50  to  $17.50;  No.  3, 

$13.50  to  $14.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $17,50 
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to  $18.50;  No.  2,  $15.50  to  $16.50;  No.  1  do™, 
mixed,  $18.50  to  $10;  No.  2,  $14.50  to  $1(1*7, , 
No.  1  wheat  straw,  $12  to  $13;  No  2  in  ♦  ’ 
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$11.50;  No.  3,  $9  to  $10;  No.  1  oat,  $11  to  $11  “,n 
No.  2,  $10.50  to  $11.  *,ou> 

EGGS 

Locals,  fresh  select  whites,  32  to  34c;  browns 
32  to  33c;  current  receipts,  30  to  31c  per  doz  ’ 
POULTRY 

Fresh  killed,  full  dressed  hens,  43c-  w 
dressed,  38c  per  lb.  Live  poultry—Hens,  heavv 
27  to  29c;  Leghorns,  24  to  26c;  roosters  18 
19c;  broilers,  colored,  38  to  40c:  Leghorns 
to  30c;  ducks,  28  to  30c;  geese,  18  to  20c  per  ih 
Common  pigeons,  40  to  50c  per  pair. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  June  22.  1929. 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings,  steady 
1o  strong;  compared  with  week  ago,  25c  higher- 
better  grades  showing  full  advance;  top  su- 
average  weight,  1,325  lbs.;  some  held  consul' 
erably  higher;  bulk  of  sales.  $13  to  $13.75-  bulls 
she  stock  and  cutters  about  steady;  bulk  saiis-i™ 
bulls.  $10.50  to  $11.25;  heifers,  $11  to  $1150 
butcher  cows,  $9  to  $9.75;  cutters,  $5  25'  to 
$6.50;  Stockers  and  feeders  fully  steady  calves 
weak  to  50c  lower  or  $1  under  last  -week’s  dose- 
top  vealers,  $16.50.  Hogs,  nominally  steady  ’ 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  22  _ _ 

Cattle.  30  cars;  9  St.  Paul,  8  Virginia  4*ciii 
cago,  2  St  Louis,  2  Tennessee,  2  Pennsylvania. 
-  Ohio,  1  New  lork;  containing  732  head*  4)  08<> 
trucked  in;  total  cattle,  2,818  head,  985  cal'ves 
623  hogs,  1,455  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Choice,  1,300-1,500  lbs.,  $14  o5  to 
$15;  good,  1,300-1,500  lbs..  $13.50  to  $14  or., 
good,  1,100-1,300  lbs.,  $13.50  to  $14.50;  choice’ 
950-1,100  lbs.,  $14.25  to  $15;  good,  950-1,100  lbs 
$13.50  to  $14.50;  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $12 
to  $13.50;  common,  800  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to’  $12  25 

Heifers.— Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.25  to  $1“; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.25;  medium’ 
850  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  common,  850  lbs 
up,  $7.75  to  $9.50. 

Cows.— Choice,  $9.50  to  $10.25;  good.  $8.50  to 
$9.o0;  common  and  medium,  $6.75  to  $8  50-  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.50  to  $12 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.75  to  $10.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  ami  dioice 
800  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  $12.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  ibs.  up,  $8.50  to  $10.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $10.50  to  $12.25;  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down.  $8.25  to  $10.50. 

Vealers. — -Good  and  choice,  $14.25  to  $16.50; 
medium,  $12  to  $14.25;  cull  and  common,  $8.50 
to  $12. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250-350  lbs.,  $11  to 
$12;  mediumweights,  200-250  lbs.,  $12  to  $12  50- 
lightweights,  100-200,  $12  to  $12.50;  packing 
sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8.25  to  $11. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Markets 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $2.85;  Wine- 
sap.  $2.35  to  $2.65.  Strawberries,  32  qts..  $3.25 
to  $3.50.  Peas,  bu.  hpr.,  $1.75  to  $2.  Butter, 
extia,  45  to  46c;  firsts,  41  to  42c;  packing  stock, 
30  to  31c.  Eggs,  firsts,  30c;  ordinary,  28%c. 
Poultry,  heavy  fowls,  26  to  28c;  ducks,  28c; 
broilers,  42  to  43c.  Hay.  No.  1  Timothy,  $20; 
No.  2,  $18;  No.  1  light  mixed,  $20. 


Identifying  Mushrooms 

How  may  1  distinguish  edible  mush¬ 
rooms  from  the  poisonous  varieties?  Is 
it  a  sure  sign  that  mushrooms  are  non- 
poisonous  if  silver  which  has  been  cooked 
in  dish  with  them  remains  untarnished? 
We  have  in  our  backyard  a  stump  of  a 
tree  which  has  some  very  large  mush¬ 
rooms  growing  on  it.  I  understand  that 
mushrooms  which  grow  on  a  dead  maple 
are  edible.  c.  n.  w. 

New  York. 

The  test  with  silver  is  not  safe.  Around 
half  a  dozen  edible  mushrooms  are  com¬ 
monly  found  in  New  York  State.  The 
meadow  mushroom  (Agarieus  campes- 
tris),  pink  underside,  changing  to  brown, 
well  known  to  most  country  people,  is  the 
variety  cultivated  in  mushroom  houses. 
This  is  usually  found  in  late  Summer  in 
meadows  and  pastures. 

The  morels,  puffballs,  parasol,  fairy¬ 
ring,  ink-cap,  uncertain  hypholoma,  pep¬ 
pery  lactarius,  and  oyster,  the  last  named 
growing  on  trees,  are  other  quite  common 
sorts,  but  should  not  be  used  until  famili¬ 
arity  with  them  makes  identification  sure. 


Rose  Chafer  on  Grapes 

My  grapes  are  being  chewed,  and  I  am 
sending  a  bug  I  found  on  one.  I  have 
only  a  few  grapes,  just  a  small  arbor  over 
my  pump  for  shade,  and  run  on  wires  to 
kitchen  door.  J.  V.  G. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  creature  inclosed  is  a  rose  chafer, 
commonly  called  rose  bug.  Where  there 
are  plenty  of  roses  around  the  bugs  spend 
their  time  on  them.  But  otherwise  they 
will  attack  grapes,  often  eating  all  the 
blossoms.  Spraying  with  any  convenient 
arsenical  at  the  strength  recommended  for 
use  on  foliage  is  good  treatment.  Where 
one  has  only  a  vine  or  two  it  is  practical 
to  look  them  over  daily  and  cut  the  bugs 
in  two  with  sharp-pointed  shears.  They 
are  not  so  easily  poisoned  as  some  other 
insects. 


Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  Events 

The  following  events  of  special  interest 
to  Connecticut  and  New  England  fruit 
growers  in  general  are  announced  by  Sec¬ 
retary  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  Milford,  Conn. 

July  31,  Aug.  1-2.— Connecticut  Pomo¬ 
logical  Society  Orchard  Tour  throug 
Massachusetts  and  Southern  New  Damp- 


Aug.  8.  —  Annual  Summer  Meeting, 
mnecticut  Pomological  Society  at  °n‘ 
cticut  Agricultural  College,  Farm  ana 
ome  Week,  Storrs.  r  , 

Dec.  11-12.— Thirty-ninth  Annual  Meet¬ 
s'  Connecticut  Pomological  Society. 

C.  Miles,  secretary,  Milford,  Conn. 
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Herefords  in  Northern  New 
York 

Some  Clinton  Co..  N.  Y.,  leading  citi¬ 
zens  look  to  a  broader  diversity  of  farm- 
ins  to  bring  a  permanent  farm  relief. 

Sheriff  Brunell  believes  that  many  of 
Clinton’s  broadacres  of  silage  corn  and 
meadow,  together  with  pasture,  second 
to  none,  can  profitably  be  turned  to  the 
breeding  of  beef  cattle,  and  he  has  backed 
his  judgment  by  getting  a  fine  herd  of 
Herefords. 

The  Sheriff  states  that  he  is  determined 
to  give  the  venture  a  thorough  tryout 
and  Clinton  County  farmers  are  already 
much  interested.  It  looks  like  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  branch  of  agriculture 
'(of  modest  proportions)  in  Northern 
New  York.  c.  e.  c. 


Training  a  Colt 

Whoever  undertakes  the  training  of  a 
foal  requires  patience,  judgment,  kind¬ 
ness  and  a  small  strong  halter.  The  best 
time  to  begin  is  the  first  hour  of  the  foal's 
life.  While  the  foal  is  still  wet,  rub  your 
hand  over  the  body  and  then  over  the 
nose  and  lips,  so  that  the  man  smell  may 
be  absorbed  early  in  the  youngster’s  life. 

Having  adjusted  the  halter,  attach  a 
small  lead,  say  a  foot  long,  letting  it  hang 
down.  As  a  first  principle,  never  play 


in  a  stall  to  tie  him  up,  and  leave  him 
until  he  is  hungry — and  I  don’t  mean 
maybe.  In  putting  the  halter  on,  place 
some  feed  in  the  manger  and  approach 
on  the  left  or  near  side.  This  is  very 
necessary,  because  most  men  rely  on  the 
right  hand,  in  which  the  halter  should  be 
manipulated.  While  the  colt  is  eating, 
place  your  hand  firmly  on  his  shoulder, 
then  hold  the  extreme  end  of  the  halter 
crownpiece,  carefully  sliding  it  over  the 
withers ;  take  hold  of  the  cheek  with 
the  left  hand  and  slowly  work  towards  the 
ears.  Watch  the  opportunity  as  lie  raises 
his  nose  and  slip  the  halter  in  place, 
buckle  it,  tie  the  lead  fast,  move  slowly 
out  of  the  stall,  and  then  sit  down  15 
minutes  to  study  his  antics  and  disposi¬ 
tion. 

I  have  always  found  a  short  study  of 
disposition  the  best-spent  time  of  my  life. 
I  think  that  this  manoeuvre  applies  to  all 
colts,  regardless  of  breed,  and  I  have 
never  found  an  unbroken  colt  vicious, 
in  the  sense  that  he  would  either  kick  or 
bite  on  man's  approach,  unless  previ¬ 
ously  tormented. 

That  statement  does  not  mean  that 
they  won’t  lose  themselves  in  nervous 
fright ;  it’s  your  part  to  prevent  fright. 
If  your  subject  is  that  unlucky  individ¬ 
ual — the  farmer’s  only  colt  in  a  large 
family  of  boys — well,  who  knows  what? 
Suppose  as  you  enter  the  stall  the  heels 
fly  or  the  teeth  rattle.  Retire  smoothly 


Herefords  in  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sheriff  Brunell  of  Clinton  County  and  One  of  His  Herefords 


with  a  foal,  tease  him,  or  annoy  him  to 
have  fun  with  him.  Always  remember 
that  he  is  your  servant  and  worthless  as 
a  plaything.  Every  time  you  come  near 
him.  speak  to  him,  pet  him,  lea'd  mm 
around  the  stall.  Avoid  a  fight  if  he  gets 
•stubborn.  Tie  him  up  a  few  hours  daily 
in  a  small  place,  just  so  that  if  he  swings 
back  he  can’t  get  on  his  haunches  to 
hinge,  and  by  the  time  he  is  ready  to  be 
turned  out  permanently,  at  10  days  or 
two  weeks,  his  first  lesson  is  acquired. 

Story  books  tell  of  the  uncanny  mem- 
fry  of  the  elephant,  but  just  let  a  horse 
meet  something  that  unduly  disturbs  him, 
and  to  the  longest  day  he  lives  his  mem¬ 
ory  does  not  fade,  and  rarely  does  he 
overcome  a  bad  habit  and  never  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  it.  From  experience  I  would  say 
that  the  elephant  takes  a  back  seat,  not 
that  I  wish  to  say  a  horse  has  the 
elephant’s  intelligence ;  rather  would  I 
class  him  a  long  way  down  the  animal 
list  when  it  comes  to  intelligence ;  but 
the  power  to  ever  overcome  is  denied  the 
horse.  This  lesson  the  trainer  of  the  horse 
should  remember. 

During  50  years  I  have  relied  on  the 
'oice,  in  large  measure,  to  control  the 
movements,  actions  and  nervous  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  colt,  and  I  always  say  “Come 
Jlong,  boy,”  accompanied  by  a  chirrup  as 
f  tighten  the  lead,  always  repeating  until 
licit  lesson  is  learned.  The  slightest  in¬ 
timation  on  the  colt’s  part  to  sulk,  or 
otherwise  assert  an  objection,  I  take  a 
long  rope,  pass  it  through  the  ring  of  the 
halter,  between  his  fore  legs,  tie  it  around 
the  waist  on  a  running  noose,  and  rarely 
more  than  one  swift,  stinging  jerk  is  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  him  to  his  senses. 

*  liould  the  colt  have  been  neglected  in 
luancy,  and  he  is  ready  for  work,  or 

itner  you  are  ready  for  him,  crowd  him 


but  quickly ;  get  a  short  whip ;  go  right 
back  and  settle  your  question  once  for 
all.  As  I  said  before,  you  require  your 
horse  as  a  servant ;  the  horse  is  a  coward 
at  heart,  and  readily  quits  under  punish¬ 
ment,  but  make  sure  your  subject  can  fit 
punishment  to  crime ;  never  wait ;  in¬ 
stantly  correct  and  then  quit.  Rarely  is 
a  blow  necessary,  but  when  occasion  re¬ 
quires  a  whip,  strike  from  the  ground  up, 
speak  at  the  same  time,  put  inflection  in 
your  voice  suitable  for  the  occasion  and 
always  repeat  your  lesson  until  it  is 
learned ;  and  it’s  the  lesson  learned  that 
makes  the  handling  of  colts  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world.  GEO.  iiowden. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Defective  Title  to  Property 

In  1920  I  bought  a  place,  which  was 
heirship  property,  and  all  signed  but  two, 
and  they  will  not  sign  off.  I  have  had  it 
for  nine  years  and  paid  taxes  and  fixed 
it  up.  Could  I  make  them  sign  off,  or 
does  my  paying  taxes  so  long  leave  them 
out?  They  never  come  near,  but  say  they 
never  will  bother  me.  They  are  an  aunt 
and  an  uncle.  When  the  heirs  were  paid 
off  they  got  $5  apiece.  They  sold  to  a 
brother-in-law,  and  I  bought  it  from  him. 
If  I  do  more  to  the  place  could  they  hold 
their  share  just  the  same?  I  cannot  buy 
them  off  at  any  price.  E.  A. 

New  York. 

We  would  not  advise  you  to  put  much 
money  in  the  property  until  you  had  com¬ 
plete  title.  You  have  a  right  to  bring  an 
action  in  partition.  This  would  result  in 
the  property  being .  sold  and  the  money 
divided.  Perhaps  someone  would  be  able 
to  negotiate  with  the  heirs  for  you  and 
save  the  expense.  n.  t. 
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PRACTICAL  FARMER  in  Nebraska 
made  a  careful  test  of  Ethyl  Gasoline  on  his  farm. 
Here  are  the  results  of  his  test: 


Using  kerosene  as  a  fuel  in  his  tractor  he  plowed 
one  acre  in  75  minutes. 

Using  Ethyl,  he  plowed  one  acre  in  51.6  min¬ 
utes.  That  represents  a  saving,  when  Ethyl  was 
used,  of  23.4  minutes  per  acre. 

At  that  rate  he  was  saving  39  hours  per  100 
acres.  Let  us  calculate  very  conservatively  and 
say  a  man  and  his  tractor  are  worth  $1.00  per 
hour.  That  means  that  he  would  save  $39.00 
every  time  he  plowed  100  acres.  The  added  cost 
of  fuel,  as  between  Ethyl  and  kerosene,  would  be 
approximately  10  cents. 

Here  are  hard  pan  facts  showing  why  Ethyl  is 
an  economy  in  the  end.  (That  is  why  it  is  a  pre¬ 
mium  fuel!)  The  hours  it  saves  mean  dollars 
earned  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Ethyl  brings 
added  power  out  of  any  equipment  which  cannot 
be  obtained  with  ordinary  fuel.  The  easing  of  the 
labor  of  driving  makes  for  greater  efficiency. 

Stock  up  on  Ethyl.  Test  it  out.  You  will  see  the 
difference  it  makes. 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Mrs.  L.  P.,  of  Connecticut,  writes  a 
friendly  letter  and  not  only  sends  the  song 
“Grandfather’s  Clock”  which  the  lady  in 
California  requested,  but  for  good  meas¬ 
ure  includes  that  amusing  old  ballad  “The 
Old  Arm  Chair.”  Both  songs  were  sung 
widely  in  the  days  of  my  youth  and  still 
retain  a  deserved  popularity.  The  present 
generation  snickers  at  everything  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  age,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  no  modern  song  is  able  to  sur¬ 
vive  more  than  a  month,  while  the  songs 
of  long  ago  are  still  popular  and  appre- 
cited  whenever  sung,  over  the  radio,  on 
records  or  in  public  gatherings.  “Home 
Sweet  Home,”  “Smvanee  River,”  “Old 
Black  Joe,”  “Seeing  Nellie  Home,” 
“Dixie,” — everyone  thrills  to  the  strains 
of  these  well  loved  songs  even  though  they 
are  old  as  the  hills.  Mrs.  W.  A.  H.,  of 
Ohio,  sends  me  the  chorus  of  a  Michigan 
song,  which  scores  three  songs  so  far  for 
old  Michigan.  Strangely  enough  my  pass¬ 
ing  reflections  on  lack  of  songs  for  North¬ 
ern  States  brought  responses  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  New 
England  to  the  Sunny  South,  also  lome 
Middle  States. 

When  we  planted  the  onion  plants  we 
placed  the  rows  close  together  with  the 
intention  of  hoeing  all  the  ground,  but 
that  became  too  much  of  a  job,  so  I  be¬ 
thought  me  of  a  plan  the  farmers  used 
long  ago  among  the  stumps  of  those  North 
Michigan  farms  when  cultivating  crops. 
The  cultivator  was  closed  as  much  as 
possible,  Kenny  hoisted  onto  the  back  of 
the  old  mare  to  do  the  guiding,  and  away 
we  went  back  and  forth  in  those  narrow 
onion  rows  with  just  room  to  squeeze 
through.  Kenny  thought  that  was  great 
fun,  but  his  experience  was  short.  The 
farmers  of  those  early  days  in  the  cut¬ 
over  lands  never  did  raise  enough  grain  to 
last  the  year  round,  so  their  horses  in 
late  Spring  were  sure  to  be  walking  skele¬ 
tons,  with  backbones  sharp  as  saw  blades. 
Riding  for  hour  after  hour  perched  on  the 
thin  edge  on  an  upstanding  backbone  pro¬ 
duced  a  sensation  which  looked  with  scorn 
upon  the  very  idea  of  sitting  down  to 
rest  or  even  to  eat.  An  older  brother  and 
myself  used  to  ride  those  stiff  and  bony 
steeds  to  pasture  every  evening,  and  by 
dint  of  much  prolonged  cudgeling  urged 
them  into  a  grotesque  semblance  of  a 
race,  but  we  generally  laughed  so  hard 
we  fell  off  before  reaching  the  pasture 
gate.  We  could  always  tell  whether  a 
farmer  had  thrashed,  because  ribs  and 
hips  disappeared  with  magical  swiftness 
when  oats  were  again  in  the  feed  boxes. 
Kenny  wants  to  ride  again  when  I  culti¬ 
vate  corn,  and  I  shall  allow  him  to  do  so, 
for  the  first  cultivation  with  an  unshielded 
walking  cultivator  in  very  small  corn  is 
one  of  my  pet  aversions.  It  requires  close 
observation  without  bothering  to  guide  a 
horse,  so  Kenny  will  get  his  ride  and 
doubtless  will  not  think  it  so  much  fun 
after  an  hour  or  two. 

Perhaps  we  farmers  are  right  after  all 
in  thinking  that  Winters  are  not  so 
severe  as  they  used  to  be.  Scientists  have 
about  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
glacial  period  is  not  yet  over  and  that  a 
gradual  recession  of  the  polar  ice  cap  is 
still  going  forward.  If  that  is  the  case 
then  we  are  right  in  saying  that  Winters 
are  gradually  getting  milder  despite  the 
fact  that  the  weather  bureau  ridicules 
our  claims.  A  letter  from  Northeast  Mis¬ 
souri  tells  of  too  much  rain  with  much 
corn  not  yet  planted,  and  this  is  June 
when  corn  in  that  section  should  be  knee 
high,  while  here  in  our  section  we  have 
had  a  dry  spell  lasting  so  long  that  the 
ground  is  baked  and  hard.  Oats  are  short, 
wheat  is  not  growing  as  it  should  and 
meadows  standing  still,  but  corn  is  up  to 
a  fine  stand,  as  are  all  other  seeded  crops, 
which  is  much  better  than  having  things 
drowned  out.  It  is  somewhat  tantalizing 
to  read  of  rains  all  over  the  country,  but 
we  will  get  ours  in  time,  as  Michigan 
generally  has  excellent  growing  weather 
with  plenty  of  rainfall. 

There  comes  a  roll  of  thunder  and  a 
few  sprinkles  from  the  west.  1  shall 
have  time  to  fix  Calvin’s  tricycle,  so  lie 
again  may  fly  around  the  yard.  I  needed 
some  irons  from  an  old  buggy,  so  dis¬ 
mantled  it.  The  back  axle,  with  the  wheels 
still  on.  has  furnished  a  plaything  which 
all  the  children  enjoy.  They  give  the 
thing  a  shove,  hang  onto  the  axle  and 
go  rolling  across  the  yard,  having  a  big 
time.  Even  the  older  boys  enjoy  it,  and 
every  visiting  child  at  once  grabs  the 
thing  and  goes  tearing  around,  while  Cal¬ 
vin  plays  by  the  hour  with  that  old  buggy 
axle  and  wheels.  , 

We  just  had  a  caller,  an  old  lady  who 
came  to  me  for  information  concerning  a 
long  dead  Indian  chief.  Local  history  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  hobby  of  mine.  We  talked 
of  a  chapel  built  in  the  long  ago  and 
abandoned  to  the  weather  for  30  years, 
yet  whose  plank  doors  swing  on  their 
wrought  iron  hinges  as  freely  as  ever,  and 
whose  liaud-hewn  beams  are  still  sound, 
while  the  hand-shaved  shingles  which 
have  been  on  the  roof  for  scores  of  years 
still  protect  it  from  the  weather.  How 
many  have  seen  a  shingle  horse?  Why 
does  a  shaved  shingle  outlast  a  sawed 
shingle  four  times  over?  Why  does  a 
hand-hewn  timber  seem  almost  indestruc¬ 
tible  while  a  sawed  timber  soon  rots? 
Possibly  we  hurrying  moderns  still  have 
something  to  learn  about  real  craftsman¬ 
ship.  The  old  six  and  nine-paned  win¬ 
dows  had  been  in  this  old  house  60  years. 
We  replaced  them  with  new  frames  and 
single  lights  10  years  ago,  and  the  new 
ones  are  rotting  even  though  they  have 
been  painted  three  times.  Do  you  re¬ 


member  when  the  old  ax-handlemaker 
came  every  year?  These  machine-made 
ax  handles  are  often  not  worth  carrying 
home.  However,  I  should  hate  to  go  back 
to  the  old-time  methods  of  farming  with 
those  awkward  and  back-breaking  tools, 
and  I  must  admit  that  our  modern  ways 
of  living  are  a  sight  more  comfortable. 
The  sprinkle  is  over ;  come  on  Calvin, 
let’s  take  a  look  at  that  tricycle.  L.  b.  r. 

News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

On  June  15  it  was  noted  that  fire 
blight  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in 
our  orchard  this  year.  Before  those 
words  were  published,  this  disease  start¬ 
ed  and  is  now  very  widespread,  in  the 
twig  form,  in  fhe  York  and  King  trees. 
A  few  trees  of  odd  sorts  were  completely 
killed  and  were  immediately  removed, 
since  the  cankers  on  the  trunks  were 
oozing  enough  bacteria  to  cause  much 
more  trouble.  The  blight  does  not  seem 
to  have  started  in  through  the  blossoms, 
since  the  young  apples  were  fairly  good 
sized  before  the  disease  showed  up.  As 
usually  happens,  the  susceptible  varie¬ 
ties  are  showing  most  of  it,  although 
sometimes  varieties  which  are  relatively 
free  of  the  disease  suffer  a  severe  attack 
when  certain  unknown  conditions  are 
favorable. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has 
sent  out  to  all  the  members  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Association,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  questionnaires  regarding  the  ap¬ 
ple  variety  situation  in  Pennsylvania. 
These  were  remarkably  brief  for  this  sort 
of  a  nuisance  and  asked  for  as  little  in¬ 
formation  as  possible  consistent  with  se¬ 
curing  a  good  picture  of  the  situation.  In¬ 
formation  was  requested  on  the  past,  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  of  the  standard  sorts  as 
observed  by  each  member  under  his  own 
conditions.  The  results  of  this  survey 
will  be  included  in  a  bulletin  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  college  some  time  next 
Winter. 

It  w’as  a  surprise  to  note  that  while  our 
blooming  season  was  two  weeks  too  early 
this  Spring,  both  the  Pacific  Northwest 


and  Canada  have  reported  that  their 
bloom  period  was  about  two  weeks  later 
than  usual  this  year. 

Further  advices  on  the  condition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  fruit  crop  indicate  that 
it  is  very  spotty,  as  was  noted  before. 
The  complaint  of  the  cold,  wet  and  xvindy 
weather  at  blooming  time  holds  for  much 
of  the  State.  Recent  reports  from  the 
northeastern  part  of  this  State  mention 
peach  leaf-curl  as  being  very  severe.  This 
disease  had  not  been  very  troublesome 
for  some  time  and  the  usual  dormant 
spray  for  this  pest  had  been  omitted  in 
most  cases. 

The  new  raspberry  patches,  planned 
just  last  year,  supposedly  with  disease- 
free  stock,  were  rogued  last  week.  Out  of 
250  Plum  Farmer,  there  were  four  clean 
plants ;  out  of  250  Cumberland,  there 
were  50.  The  200  Cuthbert  reds  were 
even  worse,  exactly  as  was  expected.  The 
inspectors  took  just  one  look  and  then 
said,  “Cut  them  down  and  burn  them 
just  as  soon  as  they  are  picked.”  The 
black  raspberries  will  probably  come  out 
as  soon  as  they  are  picked ;  then  their 
site  will  be  sowed  to  Sweet  clover,  as  will 
the  red  raspberry  patch.  The  more  we 
see  of  raspberry  growing,  the  more  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  grandest 
gambles  in  agriculture. 

While  looking  over  the  McIntosh  trees 
the  other  day,  we  found  a  large  handsome 
brown  and  white-striped  beetle  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  feeding  on  a  watersprout.  This 
insect  was  captured  and  destroyed,  since 
it  was  a  female  round-headed  apple-tree 
borer  beetle,  evidently  but  recently 
emerged  from  some  tree.  This  beetle  was 
probably  capable  of  laying  from  30  to 
60  eggs,  the  worms  from  which  could 
carry  on  quite  a  serious  amount  of  dam¬ 
age.  This  particular  borer  is  a  nuisance 
in  one  orchard  near  a  woodlot,  where  it 
lives  in  different  sorts  of  thorns  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  family  as  the  apple.  The 
second  orchard,  located  near  another 
woodlot,  is  receiving  much  attention  from 
the  plum  curculio.  While  the  plum  cur- 
culio  eggs  seldom  hatch  and  develop  in  the 
apple  fruit,  it  means  another  apple  is 
out  of  grade. 
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In  a  recent  article  by  the  writer  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  orchard  site  was  strong¬ 
ly  emphasized.  In  this  connection,  a 
fruit  grower  from  near  Altoona  states 
that  he  has  never  had  less  than  half  a 
crop  of  peaches  in  the  35  years  he  has 
been  growing  them,  solely  due  to  his  ex¬ 
cellent  site  where  untimely  frosts  and 
freezes  seldom  invade.  All  this  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Central  Pennsylvania  is 
not  usually  considered  an  ideal  region 
for  peach  growing.  In  our  own  orchard 
one  good  crop  in  three  years  is  more 
nearly  the  rule. 

While  everyone  is  more  or  less  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  drastic  measures  taken  to 
curb  the  spread  and  eradicate  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fruit  fly  in  Florida,  here  are 
two  striking  examples  of  the  wholesale 
fruit  destruction  necessary  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  One  was  the  picture  of  a 
citrus  fruit  dump,  hauled  in  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  containing  over  200,000  boxes  of 
fruit.  This  was  being  covered  with  three 
feet  of  soil  and  sprinkled  with  crude  oil. 
Another  picture  was  that  of  a  steam 
macerating  and  cooking  plant  where  big 
truckloads  of.  fruit  were  ground  up  and 
cooked  at  the  rate  of  one  load  every  four 
minutes  for  nine  hours  a  day.  This  has 
done  more  than  many  words  to  convince 
the  writer  that  a  fight  to  the  finish  is 
being  waged  in  Florida  against  this 
threatening  new  pest.  R.  H.  sudds. 


Division  of  Estate 

An  aunt  in  New  York  State  died,  leav¬ 
ing  no  will.  She  had  a  mortgage  on  some 
land  in  California.  Surviving  her  were 
two  brothers  and  a  sister,  and  several 
children  of  a  deceased  sister.  How  should 
the  money  from  this  mortgage  be  divided? 
How  can  this  man  in  California  who  has 
the  land  get  this  mortgage  discharged  un¬ 
less  all  the  legatees  sign  off?  E.  m. 

New  York. 

The  children  of  the  deceased  sister  will 
take  the  share  which  their  mother  would 
have  taken  had  she  been  living.  An  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  estate  is  the  only  one 
who  can  discharge  the  mortgage.  N.  T. 
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Farmer’s 
Best  Friend 


■Against  His 
Worst  Enemy! 


THE  "Caterpillar”  Tractor  vs.  Weeds!  For 
weeds  pump  out  moisture — they  waste  plant 
food!  To  control  them  this  year  means  fewer 
to  fight  next  year — and  bigger  crops. 

"Caterpillar”  Tractors  are  successfully 
used  to  kill  the  robber  weeds  before  they 
form  their  seeds.  Power  for  thorough  plow¬ 
ing — traction  for  thorough  cultivation  of  a 
mellow  seed  bed.  Power  to  pull  wide  harrows 
and  chisels — traction  to  travel  soft  soil  with¬ 
out  packing.  Power  to  handle  a  large  acreage 
in  the  brief  time  when  work  counts  the  most 
— traction  to  do  the  work  with  less  slip,  with 
less  rolling  resistance,  with  less 
fuel  waste. 

In  corn,  for  example,  a  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  before  planting 
is  worth  three  done  after  —  and 


costs  about  a  fifth  as  much.  Thirty-five  feet 
of  smoothing  harrow  behind  a  2-Ton  as 
against  a  2-row  operation!  Then — to  finish 
the  job— a  final  cultivation  before  the  corn 
reaches  six  inches  in  height. 

Ask  us  how  others  are  raising  crops  with 
the  "Caterpillar”  track-type  tractor — better, 
quicker ,  cheaper! 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIF. 

Sales  Offices:  Peoria,  Ill.;  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.;  San  Leandro,  Calif. 
Holt  Combined  Harvesters  Russell  Road  Machinery 
“Caterpillar”  Tractors 
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A  Country  Woman  in  Italy 

Part  I 


[This  is  a  record  taken  from  a  note¬ 
book  and  letters.  My  first  night  in  Italy 
was  spent  in  Genoa,  and  when  I  said 
goodby  to  that  land  of  enchantment  some 
four  months  later  I  set  sail  from  the 
same  magnificent  port.  The  city,  built  on 
Alpine  terraces  above  a  harbor  alive  with 
ships,  is  crowned  with  superb  pleasure- 
grounds,  churches  and  monuments,  while 
the  wharves  have  an  irresistible  charm 
for  one  who  loves  the  salt  smell  of  the 
sea.] 

Genoa,  October  10,  1027.- — Tea  last 
night  in  the  Gallerie  de  Mazzini.  This 
morning  we  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
beautiful  ruinous  walls  of  Columbus's 
birthplace — marble,  with  exquisitely  deli¬ 
cate  pointed  arches,  and  columns  with 
carved  capitals.  (Some  say  that  Co¬ 
lumbus  wasn’t  born  there,  but  no  matter. 
Anyway  his  ancestors  were.)  Funny 
times  with  the  language,  of  which  neither 
of  us  know  a  syllable.  Our  first  pur¬ 
chase  was  a  bag  of  ripe  figs,  and  our 
second,  a  phrase  book ! 

At  the  station  there  is  a  little  middle- 
aged  man  about  three  feet  high,  having 
the  word  “Interpretor”  on  his  cap,  and 
apparently  master  of  all  known  tongues. 
He  is  most  intelligent  and  most  kindly, 
really  seems  to  care  about  your  welfare, 
follows  you  around  like  a  father  and 
helps  you  out  of  difficulties,  accepting  a 
small  tip  gratefully  but  serving  you  just 
as  well  without  any.  I  suppose  he  is 
employed  by  the  railroad.  He  looks  con¬ 
tented,  as  few  dwarfs  do ;  a  nice  face  on 
top  of  the  little  body.  I’d  like  to  know 
his  story ! 

In  a  square  full  of  working-people  and 
donkey-carts  I  came  on  a  fountain  with 
no  inscription,  but  thought  it  couldn’t  be 
anything  but  iEneas  with  Anchises  on 
his  back,  leading  the  little  Ascanins  by 
the  hand.  All  very  classical  and  jolly. 
Below  Griffin’s  heads  spouting  water,  and 
under  one  of  them  a  wine  cask  soaking 
up !  I  also  talked  with  a  burly  boatman 
who  had  only  this  morning  returned  from 
New  York.  He  wanted  to  take  me  out  on 
the  Bay,  and  was  pleased  to  air  his  very 
bad  English. 

Whatever  Mussolini’s  faults,  I’ll  hand 
it  to  him  that  he  has  produced  the  best 
bread  on  the  Continent,  as  1  understand 
that  this  is  one  of  his  forcible  reforms.  It 
isn't  white,  but  golden-brown  all  through, 
like  the  very  best  of  our  war-bread ;  fine, 
light  and  crisp,  generally  baked  in  little 
biscuit-like  loaves,  with  a  thick  crust  and 
delicious  nutty  flavor.  We  love  the  Italian 
cooking — cheese  in  your  soup,  fish  and 
birds  fried  in  olive  oil,  green  squashes  no 
bigger  than  turkey’s  eggs  and  golden  pep¬ 
pers  as  big  as  your  fist,  maecaroni  in 
every  conceivable  form,  and  unlimited 
figs ! 

October  12. — Reached  Rome  night  be¬ 
fore  last,  passing  Pisa  on  the  way.  Saw 
the  Leaning  Tower  from  the  window,  and 
at  the  station  there  were  boys  selling 
little  models  in  marble.  After  supper  we 
drove  to  the  Colosseum  in  a  funny  one- 
horse  cab,  and  wandered  about  for  two 
hours  in  the  most  resplendent  moonlight. 
Yesterday  we  went  there  again,  and  to 
St.  Peter’s  and  the  Forum.  We're  inter¬ 
ested  in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  Italy. 
There  are  soldiers  everywhere — almost  an 
air  of  military  rule  ;  men,  fine-looking  and 
“on  their  toes,”  especially  the  soldiers 
and  officials ;  walls  plastered  over  with 
notices  ending  “il  Duce  lo  comando”  (I 
wonder  if  the  King  casts  any  visible 
shadow!).  While  I  think  of  it,  il  Duce 
is  pronounced  eel  doo-chee;  Fascisti,  /a- 
sheestee. 

I've  just  come  in  from  the  Pantheon, 
the  church  of  all  the  gods  !  It  contains 
the  tomb  of  Raphael,  and  two  magnifi¬ 
cent  frescoes,  and  is  utterly  unlike  any 
church  you  ever  saw — no  seats, — and  its 
great  eye  open  to  heaven  night  and  day, 
►Summer  and  Winter  !  People  don’t  come 
to  these  churches  to  hear  sermons,  but  to 
dip  their  fingers  in  holy  water,  cross 
themselves,  and  murmur  a  prayer  or  two. 
No  seats  at  St.  Peter’s,  either,  and  the 
interior  is  so  immense  that  workmen  on 
ladders,  and  hundreds  of  visitors  mov- 
nig  about,  seem  no  more  than  so  many 
flies.  The  vastness  of  the  dome  dwarfs  all 
details,  and  the  approach,  with  its  col¬ 
umns  and  fountains,  is  overpoweringly 
grand. 


At  the  Vatican  galleries  the  fi 
of  -Michelangelo  bowed  us  to  the 
w“jJe  Raphael  left  us  cold. 

Nothing  in  Rome  has  moved  me 
than  her  fragments — the  shattered 
along  the  Appian  Way,  the  sha 
marbles  in  a  shop  of  antiquities.  < 
mot.  just  a  torso — just  an  implorin; 
or  the  head  of  a  plunging  horse,  < 
oas-relief  of  a  winged  Cupid,  to  sp 
inan  s  loves  and  strivings,  and  of  tin 
►ong  march  of  the  centuries  ! 

Naples,  Oct.  14.— Very  little  dil 
mout  language,  as  nearly  everybody 
wother  or  a  son  who  has  been  to 
a.  Molto  bella  and  non  capisco  d< 
well,  except  for  ordering  dinner!  1 
a  S1gntseer’s  paradise,  and  all-da 
*ry-day  excursions  leave  only  tir 
v  Ihumb-nail  sketches  : 

' h  omPeii,  plaster  casts  have 
Cbe  hardened  ashes  of  the 
vivlAu11  furnishing  the  molds) 
t.  e  fhe_  actual  features  and  gestu 
tne  fleeing  men  and  women  who 
overtaken  by  the  catastrophe.  W 


miracle,  after  the  lapse  of  almost  2-D00 
years !  A  splendid  hound  howling  out  in 
his  agony  was  as  human  as  the  humans. 
In  one  of  the  excavated  houses,  on  the 
walls  of  the  dining-room,  is  an  adorable 
dado  of  little  winged  Loves,  cooking, 
spinning,  dyeing  and  performing  all  sorts 
of  domestic  labors.  Colors  as  fresh  as  if 
laid  on  yesterday.  Why  can’t  our  artists 
do  something  like  that?  DORA  it.  goodale. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

June  12,  and  we  have  had  but  a  very 
few  warm  days  and  comfortable  nights. 
Sheepmen  are  wondering  if  they  will  get 
much  benefit  from  the  Summer  range  on 
their  Forest  Reserve  allotments.  There 
are  many  deep  drifts  yet,  and  any  mois¬ 
ture  that  falls  is  more  snow.  The  creeks 
and  the  Colorado  River  are  all  high. 
Fishing  season  opened  on  May  25.  Our 
son  George  and  I  have  been  over  to  Canon 
Creek  a  couple  of  times  and  caught  enough 
for  a  good  mess  each  time.  Truth  compels 
me  to  state,  however,  that  George  caught 
most  of  them.  Of  course  I  have  an  excuse. 
I  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis  and  was 
supposed  to  be  a  little  careful  about  get¬ 
ting  wet.  I  don’t  believe,  though,  that 
anyone  who  enjoys  fishing  and  roaming 
through  the  woods  ever  suffers  from  the 
wet  or  feels  any  lasting  fatigue,  but  there 
are  times  when  the  hardest  old  rock  on 
the  creek  feels  as  comfortable  as  the  best 
rocking  chair. 

The  Government  trapper  seems  to  have 
cleaned  out  the  coyotes,  but  other  animals 


molest  the  sheep  quite  often.  Some  animal 
recently  killed  several  lambs  and  the  camp 
mover  said  it  was  a  mountain  lion.  One 
of  the  herders  suggested  that  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  bobcat.  With  much  embroidery  of 
his  language,  the  camp  mover  insisted : 
“I  saw  it,  and  its  tail  was  as  long  as  a 
wagon  tongue.” 

Bears  have  been  quite  troublesome  and 
have  destroyed  several  ewes  and  lambs. 
The  trapper  has  a  bear  pen  and  trap  set 
up  in  a  promising  part  of  their  territory. 
A  bear  hunt  was  had  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  with  several  men  and  dogs  partici¬ 
pating.  No  bears  were  found. 

The  deer  are  plentiful  and  come  within 
plain  sight  of  the  house.  One  of  the  men 
recently  saw  a  cow  elk  and  a  yearling  at 
very  close  range,  although  they  are  not  as 
tame  or  as  plentiful  as  the  deer. 

Our  white  robin  is  raising  her  eighth 
brood  in  some  scrub  oaks  at  the  edge  of 
the  field.  One  of  her  older  “children”  lia* 
more  or  less  light  gray  on  her  (or  liis) 
back,  but  it  is  the  only  off-colored  one  we 
have  seen.  Our  flowers  and  garden  stuff 
are  all  late.  Fruit  will  be  scarce.  Our 
weekly  California  farm  paper  tells  how  to 
scare  birds  away  from  the  fruit  bushes 
and  trees.  Make  potato  “hawks”  by  stick¬ 
ing  feathers  (turkey  feathers  are  best), 
about  four  in  each  side  for  wings,  the 
same  number  in  one  end  for  a  tail.  Tie 
a  heavy  string  around  so  it  will  balance, 
then  tie  to  the  limbs  of  trees  or  to  the 
end  of  a  long,  flexible  stick,  and  stick  in 
the  ground  aj,  enough  of  an  agle  so  the 
“hawk”  can  swing  clear.  It  is  said  that 
the  birds  soon  catch  on,  though,  and  the 
“hawk”  should  not  be  put  out  until  needed. 

Garfield  Co.,  Colo.  mrs.  p.  u. 


Swarm  Prevention 

The  New  Hampshire  station  gives  the 
following  advice  about  this  matter : 

Swarming  may  be  controlled  by  giving 
the  bees  plenty  of  room,  by  removing  the 
queen  cells  every  seven  days  and  by  shift¬ 
ing  the  brood  so  as  to  relieve  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  brood  chamber.  The  choice 
of  tiie  method  used  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  honey  produced.  Less  work  is  required 
for  swarm  control  when  extracted  or 
chunk  honey  is  being  produced.  The  most 
common  method  is  to  examine  the  colony 
and,  if  queen  cells  are  being  built,  locate 
the  queen,  place  her  and  the  frame  she  is 
on  in  a  hive  body  on  the  bottom  board 
with  nine  empty  drawn  combs  or  frames 
with  full  sheets  of  foundation.  Place  a 
queen  excluder  over  the  hive  body,  and  on 
top  of  the  queen  excluder  place  another 
hive  body  or  super  with  frames  contain¬ 
ing  foundation  or  drawn  comb.  On  top  of 
this  super  place  the  frames  containing  the 
brood.  In  about  seven  days  examine  the 
frames  in  the  upper  hive  body  and  re¬ 
move  any  queen  cells  that  are  started. 
This  method  separates  the  brood  from  the 
queen  and  leaves  conditions  similar  to 
those  of  a  swarm  placed  in  a  new  hive. 

The  production  of  comb  honey  keeps 
the  hive  in  a  more  congested  condition, 
and  swarm  control  is  more  difficult.  For 
the  beekeeper  with  one  or  two  hives  the 
removal  of  the  queen  cells  every  seven 
days  after  June  1  until  the  swarming  sea¬ 
son  is  over  is  a  good  plan.  Unless  every 
queen  cell  is  removed  there  is  danger  of 
an  emergence  of  a  swarm. 


You  wouldn’t  care  to  meet  Marvin 


. 1 


Money.  Charm.  Ability.  In  all 
New  York  there  was  no  abler  man 
in  his  field.  Yet  people  called  him 
“the  prince  of  pariahs. 

Men  thought  him  a  great  fellow 
— for  a  little  while.  Women  grew 
romantic  about  him — until  they 
knew.  People  welcomed  him  at 
first — then  dropped  him  as  though 
he  were  an  outcast. 

Poor  Marvin,  yearning  so  for 
companionship  and  always  denied 
it.  Poor  Marvin,  ignorant  of  his 
nickname  and  ignorant,  likewise, 
of  the  foundation  for  it. 

Halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  is 
the  damning,  unforgivable,  social 
fault.  It  doesn’t  announce  its  pres¬ 
ence  to  its  victims.  Consequently  it 
is  the  last  thing  people  suspect 
themselves  of  having  —  but  it 
ought  to  be  the  first. 

For  halitosis  is  a  definite  daily 
threat  to  all.  And  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  physicians  explain.  So 
slight  a  matter  as  a  decaying 
tooth  may  cause  it.  Or  an  abnor- 
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mal  condition  of  the  gums.  Or 
fermenting  food  particles  skipped 
by  the  tooth  brush.  Or  minor  nose 
and  throat  infection.  Or  excesses 
of  eating,  drinking  and  smoking. 

Intelligent  people  recognize  the 
risk  and  minimize  it  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  use  of  full  strength  Listerine 
as  a  mouth  wash  and  gargle.  Night 
and  morning.  And  between  times 
before  meeting  others. 

Listerine  quickly  checks  halitosis 
because  Listerine  is  an  effective 
antiseptic  and  germicide*  which 
immediately  strikes  at  the  cause  of 
odors.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  power¬ 
ful  deodorant,  capable  of  over¬ 
coming  even  the  scent  of  onion 
and  fish. 

Keep  Listerine  handy  in  home 


and  office.  Carry  it  when  you 
travel.  Take  it  with  you  on  your 
vacation.  It  is  better  to  be  safe 
than  snubbed.  Lambert  Pharma- 
cal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
U.  S.  A. 


^  Full  strength  Listerine  is  so  safe  it 
may  be  used  in  any  body  cavity,  yet  so 
powerful  it  kills  even  the  stubborn 
Bacillus  Typhosus  (typhoid)  and  Sta¬ 
phylococcus  Aureus  (pus)  germs  in  15 
seconds.  We  could  not  make  this 
statement  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
prove  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  medical  profession  and  the  U.  S. 
Government. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
trapsactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


sas  City,  Mo.  If  well-bred  cattle  of  good  quality 
were  available  in  the  East,  many  a  farmer  in  this 
region  would  buy  a  few  head  to  a  carload,  to  graze 
during  the  Summer  and  finish  on  grain  in  the  Fall. 
A  number  of  eastern  farmers  are  establishing  breed¬ 
ing  herds  of  beef  cattle.  It  is  fortunate  for  farmers 
who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  that  the  average  price  of  purebred  beef  cattle 
should  be  relatively  low;  some  are  selling  at  little 
more  than  fat  cattle  prices.  At  current  quotations 
on  fat  cattle  and  Stockers,  the  number  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle  on  farms  and  ranches  will  continue  to  decrease. 
It  has  declined  about  11,000,000  head  in  the  last  10 
years.  At  the  close  of  the  World  War,  a  future 
shortage  of  cattle  was  predicted  by  a  fewT  students 
of  the  trade.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  today.  Con¬ 
sequently  producers  of  purebred  beef,  dual-purpose 
and  dairy  stocks  are  receiving  fair  to  excellent 
prices  for  their  surplus  animals  that  belong  in  the 
upper  brackets  of  merit.  A  continuing  satisfactory 
market  for  stockers,  feeders  and  fat  cattle  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  supply  and  demand  conditions. 
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and  plums.  It  is  stated  that  while  it  does  not  ci  t 
along  very  well  on  the  stone  fruits,  enough  can  cam- 
over  in  that  way  to  furnish  a  source  of  trouble  every 
year  even  though  no  apples  or  pears  are  nearbv 
Peaches  are  apparently  able  to  handle  this  pest  very 
well,  since  the  gum  a  punctured  peach  produces 
frequently  kills  the  young  worm.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  our  wormy  plums  and  stung  peaches  in  the 
East  are  due  to  this  common  apple  pest,  although 
no  one  seems  to  have  worked  on  this  problem  here. 

* 

N  LESS  than  80  acx-es  in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.. 
a  half-dozen  soil  types  differ  markedly  from 
one  another.  Consequently  they  are  well  adapted  or 
poorly  suited  to  certain  crops.  Experience  has  con¬ 
vinced  the  owner  that  in  improving  and  cultivating 
these  soils  it  pays  him  to  be  governed  by  their  spe¬ 
cial  qualities  and  peculiarities.  Some  of  his  land  is 
uneven  or  wavy:  the  rest  is  on  hillsides.  All  of  it 
is  relatively  high.  He  is  shifting  his  apple  orchard 
from  one  soil  type  to  another,  with  good  results. 
The  new  location  offers  the  further  advantage  of 
considerable  protection  from  damaging  air  currents 
in  the  Spring.  He  has  laid  over  25,000  tiles  in  his 
small  farm.  The  drainage  thus  provided  bears  a 
definite  relationship  to  the  moisture  and  heat  con¬ 
tent  and  the  availability  of  plant  food  in  his  soils. 
It  also  affects  their  mechanical  condition.  He  main¬ 
tains  them  in  good  tilth,  and  their  productive  power 
is  consistently  high.  His  conviction  is  that  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  soil  types,  drainage  and  manures 
(chemical  and  animal)  is  essential  to  the  securing 
of  good  yields  of  quality  products.  His  own  results 
indicate  the  practical  soundness  of  his  views  and 
his  soil  practices.  We  allude  to  his  experience  in  the 
hope  of  fostering  soil  study  by  our  readers  every¬ 
where.  It  is  a  subject  of  inexhaustible  interest.  He 
has  increased  his  returns  by  informing  himself  in 
regard  to  it. 

* 

Will  you  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  a  reliable 
cold  storage  house  storing  eggs  for  customers? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  B. 

HERE  are  many  concerns  doing  this,  and  the 
information  has  been  given  to  the  inquirer.  It  is 
a  matter  in  wThich  there  is  considerable  risk  of  dam¬ 
age  because  of  the  eggs  becoming  musty  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  storage  people  to  maintain  the  dry 
atmosphere  which  is  necessary  to  egg  storage  rooms. 
Some  storages  will  not  receive  eggs  except  on  a 
waiver  of  claim  for  damage,  provided  reasonable 
care  is  taken  to  keep  proper  storage  conditions. 
There  are  some  producers  who  hire  storage  for  their 
eggs,  and  perhaps  make  out  fairly  well  some  years. 
But,  wrhen  it  is  remembered  that  the  best  informed 
speculators  who  are  in  this  business  year  after  year 
often  lose,  there  seems  a  slim  chance  for  outsiders. 
Another  point  to  consider  is  that  these  speculators 
are  in  closer  touch  with  the  market  than  any  out¬ 
sider  can  be,  and  thus  able  to  take  advantage  of 
quick  advances,  cashing  in  on  profits  before  others 
knewT  what  was  going  on.  Trying  to  compete  with 
speculators  of  this  class  is  not  likely  to  take  one 
very  far. 


Brevities 

Hr.  Twitchell  brings  up  some  interesting  questions 
on  page  906. 

Fire  protection  for  rural  districts.  Yes,  that  is  a 
live  subject. 

No,  peach  leaf  curl  cannot  be  cured  by  spraying  after 
the  leaves  curl.  The  dormant  spray  is  what  gets  the 
spores  of  this  disease. 

What  is  a  snob?  The  best  definition  is  that  given  by 
Thackeray — not  a  “superior”  person,  or  one  who  thinks 
of  outside  appearances,  but  “one  who  meanly  admires 
mean  things.” 

Of  the  124,785  chickens  tested  for  bacillary  white 
diarrhea  during  the  last  testing  season  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  by  the  Experiment  Station,  77,717  were  found  to 
be  in  flocks  entirely  free  from  the  disease. 

The  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Agriculture  is  mak¬ 
ing  special  effort  to  clear  out  all  plantings  of  bla<  k 
currants  in  the  State  because  of  their  spreading  the 
white  pine  blister  rust.  Many  States  have  outlawed 
this  plant,  which  is  an  intermediate  host  of  the  disease. 

An  order  has  been  issued  by  New  York  State  Com 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  Berne  A.  1  O  ' 
directing  that  before  raspberry  plants  are  offered  )'  1 
sale  plots  must  be  inspected  by  a  representative  of* *  e 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  as  a  protection  against 
mosaic. 

Prof.  Harlow7  Shapley,  the  astronomer,  sizes  up  the 
human  race  as  a  “minor  crustal  phenomenon.  ihnm 
ing  of  this  may  be  an  antidote  for  inordinate  self  eon 
ceit.  The  “crustal”  part  of  the  definition  adds  to  t  n 
viewpoint  when  we  consider  how  thin  is  part  of  T 
earth’s  crust  we  can  inhabit  and  use. 


THE  Economics  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports  a  survey  of  2117  farm 
employes,  and  from  the  information  accumulated 
it  concludes  that  considering  the  perquisites  to  the 
farm  hired  man  in  rent  and  food  and  otherwise,  his 
wages  compare  favorably  wTith  the  wTages  of  indus¬ 
try.  It  reports  an  average  of  $30.34  per  month  for 
perquisites,  and  $46.44  in  cash,  or  a  total  of  $76.78. 
The  city  daily  papers  print  the  report  as  an  evidence 
that  farmers  are  already  on  a  parity  w’itli  industry, 
and  farm  relief  not  so  much  of  a  necessity  as  it  has 
recently  appeared  to  be.  Bureau  reports  are  a  good 
deal  like  the  figures  in  statistics.  They  can  be  made 
to  prove  anything  the  people  who  make  them  or  use 
them  want  to  prove.  But  just  how  the  farmer  comes 
to  be  benefited  by  the  payment  of  high  wages,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  competent  help,  is  not  re¬ 
vealed  in  Washington  dispatches. 

>k 

HE  following,  from  Mexico,  Mo.,  Ledger,  conveys 
a  warning  to  all  w7ho  have  anything  to  do  with 
care  of  the  bull : 

Bill  Willingham,  who  is  on  the  J.  T.  Johnson  farm, 
south  of  Mexico,  w7as  seriously  mangled  by  an  infuri¬ 
ated  bull  Sunday.  Mr.  Willingham  has  always  handled 
the  bull,  which  apparently  has  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  him.  He  was  showing  the  animal  to  a  visitor, 
and  slapped  it  to  make  it  move  over.  In  a  flash  the 
animal  turned  and  gored  him. 

It  is  safe  to  take  the  attitude  that  no  bull  can  be 
trusted.  Many  men  run  great  risks  in  this  wyay. 
One  of  our  friends  had  a  large  Brown  Swiss  bull. 
He  used  no  staff  in  leading  him,  merely  a  strap 
snapped  into  the  nose  ring.  The  animal  w7as  stabled 
most  of  the  time,  and  daily  his  owner  led  him  to  a 
sand  bank  to  “play”.  The  bull  gored  the  sand,  paw7ed 
and  roared,  and  the  man  thought  it  a  great  joke. 
No,  nothing  happened,  though  all  but  the  man  him¬ 
self  expected  the  tragedy  which  does  come  in  many 
such  cases.  There  is  no  wisdom  in  trifling  with  a 
bull,  even  though  he  appears  to  be  “gentle.” 

* 

ARMERS  seem  to  have  no  monopoly  of  the  in¬ 
cidental  troubles  of  life  which  spring  from  the 
high  prices  of  the  things  they  buy.  Last  week  a 
New  Yorker  paid  $36  for  a  dinner  for  a  party  of 
six  in  the  Central  Park  Casino  restaurant.  One  of 
l>is  party  then  wanted  a  bottle  of  water,  and  her 
host  received  an  extra  bill  for  $20,  being  $2  for  the 
water  and  $18  for  occupying  the  table  long  enough 
to  drink  it.  In  New  York  hotel  terminology  this  is 
known  as  a  “cover  charge.”  The  patron  was  ar¬ 
rested  because  of  refusal  to  pay  the  extra  twenty- 
dollar  bill,  but  he  was  discharged  by  the  magis¬ 
trate  with  the  advice  that  the  restaurateur  could 
sue  for  the  bill  in  the  civil  courts.  The  restaurant 
in  the  Central  Park  Casino  is  a  concession  from  the 
city,  and  its  announced  purpose  is  to  serve  the 
“fashionable  and  fastidious.”  Frugal  people  have 
no  occasion  to  worry  over  tne  disputes  between  such 
eating  places  and  their  patrons,  but  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  how  much  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  in  such  cases  goes  back  to  the  farm  in  payment 
for  the  food. 

RICES  at  eastern  markets  for  finished  beef  cat¬ 
tle  weighing  950  to  1,100  lbs.  are  encouraging  to 
producers  in  the  East.  “Baby”  beef  and  senior 
yearling  Aberdeen-Angus  steers  bred  and  fed  at 
Briareliff  Farms  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  have  re¬ 
cently  realized  $17  per  cwt.  in  New  York  City.  They 
made  prime  beef,  for  which  the  killers  and  retail¬ 
ers  obtained  profitable  prices.  One  of  our  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  subscribers  bought  150  steers  two  weeks  ago 
in  Canada  to  convert  his  grass  into  beef  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  He  couldn’t  find  elsewhere  the  number  and 
quality  that  he  desired,  unless  he  ordered  from  Kan¬ 
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ROM  time  to  time  we  have  had  reports  of  the 
county  management  system  being  carried  on  in 
parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  con¬ 
stitutions  of  those  States  have  been  so  amended  as 
to  permit  individual  counties  certain  leeway  in 
methods  of  organizing  and  handling  their  business, 
specially  adapted  to  their  economic  and  social  back¬ 
grounds.  Though  not  in  any  sense  independent  of 
State  control,  they  have  power  to  arrange  local  af¬ 
fairs  according  to  their  needs,  instead  of  having  to 
do  everything  just  as  some  other  county  does.  This 
work,  while  to  some  extent  in  experimental  stages, 
has  shown  encouraging  developments,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  increasing  interest  of  county  people 
in  their  own  affairs.  Instead  of  being  merely  tax¬ 
payers  handing  out  money  for  politicians  to  use  as 
they  see  fit,  they  find  themselves  partners  in  a 
business  run  on  business  lines.  The  clearest  descrip- 
lion  of  this  matter  we  have  seen  is  a  pamphlet  from 
the  University  of  Virginia,  written  by  Prof.  Wylie 
Kilpatrick,  who  has  been  making  an  extensive  study 
of  this  county  management  plan.  The  county  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  business  unit  to  be  handled  with  the  same 
careful  methods  that  make  a  private  business  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  office  of  county  manager  is  not  a 
political  plum  to  be  handed  to  some  one  who  has 
made  himself  useful  at  election  time,  but  a  job  for 
one  whose  familiarity  with  the  work  to  be  done, 
activity,  good  judgment  and  scrupulous  integrity, 
make  him  fit  into  that  particular  place.  How  one 
of  these  men  was  chosen  is  thus  told  by  Prof.  Kil¬ 
patrick  : 

On  April  5,  1927,  the  county  supervisors  turned  to 
the  officer  who  was  acting  as  recording  clerk  to  the 
board  and  said :  “Well — you’ve  been  deputy  county 
clerk  for  15  years  and  clerk  to  this  board  for  10  years. 
You  keep  on  being  clerk  and  handle  some  new  work 
we  have  in  mind.  By  the  way,  open  up  a  new  office 
downstairs  where  you  can  be  bothered  by  anybody 
having  business  with  the  county.” 

That  is  a  direct  way  of  getting  at  it,  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  wire-pulling,  underhand  methods  of 
handing  out  public  jobs.  The  finances  are  watched 
very  closely.  Instead  of  annual  reports,  monthly 
statements  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  balances 
of  funds  and  amounts  available  for  spending  are 
made  to  the  county  commissioners.  This  lets  the 
people  “know  how  things  are  going”  all  of  the  time. 
The  experience  of  some  of  these  counties  shows 
clearly  that  public  business  can  be  run  as  efficiently 
and  economically  as  private  industry,  when  properly 
handled  and  supervised. 

* 

HE  annual  expenditure  on  highways  in  the 
United  States  is  about  $1,500,000,000.  A  quarter 
century  ago  there  were  only  150,000  miles  of  sur¬ 
faced  roads  in  this  country.  Now  there  are  not  far 
from  600,000  miles.  About  one-sixth  have  hard  sur¬ 
face,  the  remainder  being  clay,  gravel  and  macadam  ; 
and  something  over  2,000,000  miles  are  plain  dirt 
roads,  with  no  special  surface.  The  amount  of  money 
from  automobile  taxes  applied  to  road  building  is 
now  $500,000,000  annually. 

* 

HE  Pacific  Northwest  is  going  after  the.  packing 
sheds  and  apple  boxes  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
heavy  infestation  and  loss  caused  in  that  region  by 
the  codling  moth.  Last  year  a  case  was  reported 
from  this  State  in  which  the  codling  moth  infesta¬ 
tion  was  traced  to  worms  wintering  over  in  the  lug 
boxes  in  a  fruit  storage  cellar.  Many  authorities 
seem  to  think  that  less  spraying  would  be  needed 
if  the  boxes  and  packing  sheds  were  cleaned  of  their 
wintering  worms.  It  would  pay  anyone  to  look  into 
This  proposition.  The  codling  moth  is  listed  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  a  pest  of  stone  fruits,  particularly  apricots 
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Pictures  of  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  Presidents  Wanted 

Hon.  D.  P.  WITTER,  Berkshire,  N.  Y.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  is  anxious  to  secure  a  picture  of  the  past  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  society  to  hang  in  the  lecture  room  of 
the  Agricultural  Museum  Building  on  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  at  Syracuse.  The  names  of  the  presidents 
of  the  society  are  published  below  at  his  request 
that  replies  and  pictures  of  the  ex-presidents  be 
sent  to  C.  H.  Baldwin,  Chairman  of  the  Picture 
Committee,  22  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. : 
jjame  Year  President  Address 


Jesse  Buel . 

Archibold  McIntyre 

John  P.  Beekman . 

Anthony  Van  Bergan.  . 

Joel  B.  Nott . 

.Tames  S.  Wadsworth. . . 

John  P.  Beekman . 

Benjamin  P.  Johnson.. 
John  M.  Sherwood . 


Lewis  F.  Allen .  .  . 
John  A.  King.  . .  . 
Ezra  D.  Prentice. 


Lewis  G.  Morris - 

William  Kelly . 

Samuel  Cheever.... 
Theodore  S.  Faxton. 


William  G.  McCoun. 
Abraham  B."  Conger. 


Edward  G. 


John  Stanton  Gould. 


Solon  D.  Hungerford .  . 


Benjamin  F.  Angel . 


Edwin  Thorne. 


Horatio  Seymour. 


Robert  S. 


James  W.  Wadsworth. 


•T.  B.  Dutcher 


Renjamin  F.  Tracy... 
Roswell  P.  Flower.  .  .  . 
Timothy  L.  Woodruff.. 

John  H.  Farrell . 

F.  E.  Dawley . 

Gilbert  M.  Tucker.  . .  . 


Raymond  A.  Pearson  .  . 
George  W.  Sisson,  .Tr. 
John  J.  Dillon . 

F.  W.  Sessions . 

G.  Fred  Boshart . 


1832-33 .  .  . 

1834-35.  .  . 

1836  .  .  . 

.  Albany 

1837-38 . . . 

.  Kinderhook 

1839-40.  .  . 

.  Coxsackie 

1841  .  .  . 

.  Guihlerland 

1842-43 . . . 

.  Geneseo 

1844  .  .  . 

.  Kinderhook 

1845  .  . . 

.  Albany 

1846  . . . 

.  Auburn 

1847  . . . 

1848  . . . 

.  Black  Rock 

1849  . . . 

. Tamaica 

1850  . . . 

.  Albany 

1851  .  . . 

.  Oakland 

1852  . . . 

1853  . . . 

.  .  .Mount  Fordham 

1854  . . . 

1855  .  . . 

1856  . . . 

.  Utica 

1857  .  . . 

.  LeRoy 

1858  .  . . 

.  Syracuse 

1859  . . . 

. Waldberg 

1860  . . . 

1861  .  . . 

.  Fairmount 

1862  . .  . 

1863  .  . . 

.  New  York 

1864  . . . 

.  Geneva 

3865  ... 

.  Darien 

1866  . . . 

.  Hudson 

1867  . . . 

.  Sacketts  Harbor 

1868  . . . 

.  New  York 

1869  . . . 

.  .  New  York  Mills 

1870  . . . 

.  Adams 

1871  ... 

1872  . . . 

.  .  South  Hartford 

1873  ... 

.  Geneseo 

1874  .  . . 

. Frankfort 

1875  ... 

1876  ... 

1877  . . . 

1878  . . . 

.  Elmira 

1879  .  . . 

.  Utica 

1880  . .  . 

.  Ogdensburg 

1881  ... 

1882  .  .  . 

1883  ... 

.  Fonda 

1884  . . . 

.  Canaseraga 

1885  . . . 

1886  ... 

1887  .  . . 

.  Fairmount 

1888  . .  . 

.  Geneseo 

1889-90.  .  . 

1891-92. . . 

1893-94.  . . 

.  Pawling 

1895-96.  . . 

. .  Ithaca 

1897-98 .  . . 

1899  .  . . 

1900  ... 

1901  .  .  . 

1902-04 .  .  . 

.  Fayetteville 

1905-06.  .  . 

1907-08.  . . 

1909-11  .  .  . 

1912-13.  .  . 

1914-15. . . 

1916-17.  . . 

1918-19.  .  . 

1920  .  . . 

1921  .  .  . 

1922-23.  .  . 

1924  ... 

1925-28.  .  . 

1929  .  . . 

The  Potato  Outlook 

CONDITIONS  seem  to  be  working  into  line  for 
a  fairly  good  potato  market  in  late  Summer 
and  a  good  demand  for  early  northern  potatoes  dug 
in  August.  Judging  from  recent  estimates  of  pro¬ 
duction,  it  is  hard  to  see  more  than  15,000  to  18,000 
carloads  likely  to  be  shipped  in  July,  and  15,000  to 
20,000  cars  in  August.  This  output  would  bring 
quite  different  conditions  from  those  prevailing  a 
year  ago.  Market  supplies  less  by  one-third  might 
easily  bring  prices  twice  as  high.  In  some  other 
seasons  when  the  southern  crop  was  light,  prices 
even  advanced  in  late  Summer  instead  of  moving 
downward,  as  usually  happens.  Prices  of  early 
potatoes  lately  have  been  on  a  basis  of  about  two 
cents  per  pound.  If  such  values  should  continue 
into  August,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  dig  pota¬ 
toes  early  in  northern  sections  wherever  soil  is  light 
and  the  early  maturing  varieties  are  grown.  But 
the  northern  season  so  far  has  been  late,  especially 
in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  probable  that  digging  in 
August  would  mean  harvesting  some  potatoes  not 
ripe  enough  to  show  full  yield  per  acre.  Under  such 
conditions  growers  would  be  in  no  haste  to  dig  them, 
unless  the  price  should  be  unusually  attractive  for 
the  time  of  year.  In  many  instances  it  may  be  hard 
to  decide  whether  it  will  pay  to  dig  early.  The  rush 
of  shipments  from  some  potato  districts  in  the  South 
suggests  that  growers  have  been  unable  to  forget  the 
overproduction  of  last>  season  and  have  hurried  their 
potatoes  to  market  a»  fast  as  they  could  load  them, 
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regardless  of  temporary  conditions  of  oversupplying 
consuming  centers.  With  present  conditions  in¬ 
dicating  both  reduced  acreage  and  lighter  yield  per 
acre  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  there 
would  be  only  moderate  advantage  in  early  digging 
of  the  northern  crop.  Digging  while  the  tops  are 
green  brings  quite  a  serious  loss  in  yield.  If  ship¬ 
ments  proceed  in  a  uniform  orderly  manner  and 
large  shippers  reduce  activities  whenever  daily  ship¬ 
ment  reports  approach  high  figures,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  price  level  will  continue  satisfactory. 
The  uncertainties  of  the  growing  season  are  no  less 
than  usual  this  year,  but  the  probabilities  are  that 
another  year  of  heavy  yield  in  all  great  producing 
sections  will  not  be  repeated.  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  partly  unfavorable  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
South  will  continue  to  some  extent  as  the  harvest 
season  moves  northward.  In  that  event,  with  acre¬ 
age  reduced,  the  market  outlook  becomes  at  least  as 
promising  as  in  average  seasons.  o.  b.  f. 


May  Milk  Prices 

Prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  200-210  mile 
zone  for  the  month  of  May  were  as  follows : 

Sheffield  Farms  . $2,365 

Dairymen’s  League  .  2.04 

Little  Falls  Dairy  Co .  2.40 

Meridale  Dairies,  Delhi,  N.  Y .  2.36 

The  League  deductions!  were  15  cents  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  6  cents  for  expenses. 


Dogs  Killing  Poultry 

Will  you  give  the  New  York  State  law  regarding 
treatment  of  dogs  killing  poultry?  M.  L. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Section  116,  Chapter  173  Agriculture  and  Markets 
Laws  of  New  York,  specifies  that  “If  a  dog  shall  at¬ 
tack,  chase  or  worry  any  domestic  animal,  as  defined 
in  Section  107  of  this  chapter,  while  such  animal  is  in 
any  place  where  it  may  lawfully  be,  the  owner  or  care¬ 
taker  of  such  domestic  animal,  or  any  other  person 
witnessing  the  attack  of  such  domestic  animal  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  killing  or  injury  of  such 
domestic  animal,  kill  such  dog  while  so  attacking,  chas¬ 
ing  or  worrying,  or  while  being  pursued  thereafter,  and 
no  liability  in  damages  or  otherwise  shall  be  incurred 
on  account  of  such  killing.” 

The  domestic  animals  referred  to  mean :  “Domesti¬ 
cated  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  goats,  swine,  fowls,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys  and  confined  domesticated  hares  and 
rabbits.” 

When  claim  is  to  be  made  for  damage,  notice  must  be 
given  to  an  assessor,  who,  alone  or  in  company  with 
others,  will  appraise  the  damage,  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  law  goveiming  the  case. 


New  York  State  Egg  Rules 

The  following  announcement  is  made  regarding  new 
rules  and  regulations  relative  to  grades  and  standards 
in  the  sale  of  eggs,  approved  by  Commissioner  Berne  A. 
Pyrke  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
and  effective  August  5.  In  the  new  regulations  “Grade 
Unclassified”  is  eliminated  and  the  grade  known  as 
“Nearby  Fancy”  is  designated  as  “Fancy.” 

Under  the  rules  which  will  be  effective  August  5,  the 
grades  of  eggs  are  as  follows  :  “Fancy  Grade,”  “Grade 
A,”  “Grade  B,”  and  “Grade  C.” 

Under  the  regulations  which  have  been  in  effect  a 
great  many  retailers  sold  eggs  with  the  designation 
“Grade  Unclassified”  and  failed  to  candle  so  as  to  show 
the  exact  quality  and  grade.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  change  eliminating  the  Unclassified  Grade  was 
decided  upon  by  Commissioner  Pyx-ke. 

Under  the  rules  effective  August  5,  it  is  provided 
that  the  term  “fresh”  may  be  applied  in  addition  to  the 
grade  designation  to  any  lot  of  “Fancy”  or  “Grade  A” 
eggs  which  are  free  from  objectionable  odor  or  flavor 
and  not  over  30  days  old.  Neither  the  term  “fresh” 
nor  any  other  term  of  similar  import  may  be  applied  in 
a  brand  name  or  otherwise  to  any  lot  of  eggs  below  the 
requii’ements  of  Grade  A  or  which  are  more  than  30 
days  old.  The  new  regulations  also  require  that  eggs 
preserved  by  treating  the  shell  with  oil  or  any  other 
substance  may  be  sold  under  the  various  grades,  but 
if  offered  for  sale  or  sold  as  “fresh”  must  be  designated 
as  “shell  tx-eated”  in  addition  to  the  grade  designation. 

Under  the  new  rules  it  is  provided  that  the  retailer 
may  purchase  eggs  which  are  not  candled  and  candle 
them  himself  before  selling.  It  is  required  that  any 
person  selling  eggs  other  than  of  his  own  production  to 
a  retailer  shall  furnish  to  the  retailer  an  invoice  speci¬ 
fying  the  grade  according  to  the  New  York  retail  grades. 
If  the  eggs  have  not  been  candled  there  must  be  a 
notice  on  the  invoice  stating :  “These  eggs  have  not 
been  candled.”  Before  resale  they  must  either  be  can- 
died  and  graded  or  sold  under  the  designation  of 
“Grade  C.” 

In  case  eggs  have  been  in  cold  storage  for  more  than 
30  days  within  or  without  the  State  the  invoice  must 
in  addition  designate  them  as  “cold  storage”  or  “re¬ 
frigerator.” 

The  following  are  requirements  as  to  size  :  “Large,” 
24  ounces  to  the  dozen;  “medium  size,”  20%  ounces 
to  the  dozen ;  “Small,”  less  than  20%  ounces  to  the 
dozen. 

Under  the  regulations  which  the  Commissioner  has 
just  signed  four  grades  are  established,  as  follows: 

Fancy  Grade. — Eggs  uniform  in  size;  shell  clean  and 
sound ;  air-cell  %  in.  in  depth  or  less,  localized  and 
regular;  yolk  not  more  than  dimly  visible;  white  firm 
and  clear;  no  visible  development  of  the  germ.  (In¬ 
dividual  eggs  of  the  quality  of  U.  S.  Special  meet  this 
grade.)  (Explanatory  note:  This  is  a  grade  for  eggs 
of  exceptional  quality,  never  on  the  market  except  in 
limited  quantities.) 

Grade  A. — Eggs  uniform  in  size ;  shell  clean  and 
sound ;  air-cell  %  in.  in  depth  or  less,  localized  and 
regular ;  yolk  may  be  visible ;  white,  firm  and  clear ; 
no  visible  development  of  the  germ.  (Individual  eggs 
of  the  quality  of  U.  S.  Extras  meet  this  grade.) 

Grade  B. — Eggs  uniform  in  size ;  shell  clean  and 
sound ;  air-cell  %  jit  in  depth  or  less,  localized,  may  be 


slightly  tremulous;  yolk  may  be  mobile  and  plainly 
visible ;  white  reasonably  firm,  germ  development  may 
be  slightly  visible.  (Individual  eggs  of  the  quality  of 
U.  S.  Standards  meet  this  grade.) 

Grade  C. — Eggs  which  have  been  candled  and  found 
edible  but  not  meeting  the  requirements  for  Fancy 
Grade,  Grade  A  or  Grade  B,  or  edible  eggs  which  have 
not  been  candled.  (Individual  eggs  of  the  quality  of 
U.  S.  Trades,  U.  S.  Standard  Dirties,  U.  S.  Trade 
Dirties,  and  TJ.  S.  Checks  or  Cracks  meet  this  grade.) 

The  foregoing  grades  and  standards  are  based  on  the 
U.  S.  Standards  of  Qxxality  for  Individual  Eggs,  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Not  more  than  two  eggs  to  a  dozen  may  be  below 
the  requirements  for  the  specific  grade,  providing  they 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  next  lowest  grade. 

Any  person  selling  eggs  to  a  consumer  other  than  of 
his  own  production  must  notify  the  person  purchasing 
of  the  exact  grade  of  the  eggs.  A  placard  showing  the 
grade  must  be  exhibited  among  or  closely  adjacent  to 
them. 


Seasonable  Thoughts 

Again  we  are  passing  through  that  transformation 
we  call  Spring  when  Natui*e  is  putting  on  her  Summer 
dress.  No  matter  how  old  I  may  live,  I  shall  always 
view  this  change  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  miracle, 
though  one  which  we  understand.  This  year  it  has 
seemed  more  so  than  ever.  With  the  season  two  to 
three  weeks  late,  weather  cool  and  frost  very  slow  to 
come  out  it  was  little  wonder  if  some  of  small  faith 
began  to  doubt  if  we  would  be  able  to  grow  a  crop  in 
time  for  it  to  mature.  On  May  26  the  forest  trees 
showed  only  a  tinge  of  what  we  could  hope  would  be 
green  leaves  sometime.  Next  day  there  came  a  change. 
The  temperature  was  mild  and  growing  warmer.  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  the  mercury  registered  100  degrees 
in  the  sun.  The  next  day  was  cloudy  and  warm  with 
bountiful  showers  but  grew  decidedly  cool  toward  night. 
During  those  four  days  what  a  transformation  took 
place.  I  am  positive  I  never  witnessed  such  rapid 
growth.  Now  the  forest  appears  as  green  as  when  in 
full  dress.  Young  beeches  growing  in  the  sheltered 
places  have  made  six  to  eight  inches  of  growth. 

Those  who  live  in  climes  where  there  is  a  season  long 
enough  so  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  mature  a  crop,  or 
the  ci-ops  which  they  choose  to  grow,  can  hardly  realize 
how  we  plan,  work  and  hurry  to  get  the  seed  into  the 
ground  in  the  short  time  in  which  we  have  to  do  it, 
after  the  ground  is  in  condition  to  work.  When  the 
country  was  newer  and  we  lived  in  a  more  leisurely 
manner,  the  “old  folks”  felt  satisfied  if  all  seeding  was 
done  by  June  20.  The  work  was  done  by  ox  and  horse 
power  and  the  days  were  long  and  filled  with  hard  work 
for  man  and  beast.  Now  the  farmer  feels  that  seeding 
must  be  over  in  May  or  the  first  days  of  .Tune.  The 
tractor  has  made  this  possible,  but  it  takes  many  bar¬ 
rels  of  potatoes,  the  chief  cash  crop  here,  to  pay  for  a 
modern  tx-actor  and  keep  it  in  operation.  We  cannot 
seem  to  get  along  without  them  now.  We  raise  more 
potatoes  with  which  to  pay  for  the  tractor  and  by  the 
time  it  is  getting  old  and  a  bit  out  of  date  we  trade  it 
off  and  buy  another  with  which  to  raise  more  potatoes 
with  which  to  buy  more  tractors. 

Recently  a  friend  who  has  always  worked  hard  and 
managed  well  wrote  me:  “I  have  worked  hard,  lived 
frugally  and  thought  I  was  going  to  be  able  to  save 
enough  for  a  comfortable  old  age  for  wife  and  self.  Now 
the  doctor  tells  me  I  must  not  work  so  hard,  and  I  find 
that  I  must  work  harder  than  ever  and  do  with  less  if 
I  hold  things  together.”  There  are  many  cases  like  his. 
Boys  and  girls  grown  and  gone,  and  the  old  folks  left 
to  face  the  declining  years  alone  or  forced  to  sell  and 
abandon  the  home  and  farm  which  they  have  made  and 
where  the  brood  grew  up.  Where  shall  they  go  and 
what  shall  they  do?  They  are  too  old  to  learn  new 
trades  and  there  seems  to  be  no  place  for  them  off  the 
farm.  Even  if  they  sell  the  farm  and  have  means  on 
which  to  live  the  end  is  more  often  a  tragedy.  Idle¬ 
ness  for  those  who  have  always  worked  does  not  bring 
happiness  or  health.  A  neighbor  a  few  years  ago, 
when  younger,  with  the  promise  of  profitable  years 
ahead,  built  a  fine  set  of  farm  buildings.  They  built 
larger  than  the  needs  of  the  farm  required,  but  did  not 
realize  it  until  too  late.  Now  they  are  nearing  the  sun¬ 
set  of  life,  at  an  age  where  they  should  not  be  obliged 
to  work  hard,  and  yet  they  seem  unable  to  plan  so  as 
to  keep  up  the  buildings,  and  get  a  living  without  work¬ 
ing  far  beyond  their  strength.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
they  and  others  should  learn  to  adapt  themselves  to 
changed  conditions.  To  change  the  habits  of  a  lifetime 
is  not  easy.  These  people  I  mention  are  not  exceptional. 
If  farm  products  sold  at  a  profit  comparable  with 
profits  secured  in  other  lines  of  business  or  the  trades 
these  people  would  still  be  able  to>  plan,  and  work  out 
their  own  problems. 

If  farm  folks  here  in  this  great  agricultural  eounly 
could  be  induced  to  spend  more  of  their  time  cultivating 
the  home* garden  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  beautify¬ 
ing  the  home  surroundings,  some  of  their  problems 
would  solve  themselves  or  disappear  in  part,  but  I  am 
able  to  preach  this  better  than  I  can  put  it  in  practice. 
Life  must  have  been  given  us  for  some  great  purpose, 
surely  not"  solely  to  see  how  many  acres  of  potatoes, 
corn  or  cotton  we  can  produce.  The  Great  Creator  has 
been  lavish  with  the  beautiful  and  good  things  of  life. 
Me  must  have  meant  us  to  take  time  to  enjoy  them  and 
to  enjoy  the  associations  with  each  other.  It  is  right  to 
be  diligent  in  business  and  a  commendable  thing,  but 
we  should  not  become  slaves  to  our  work  if  at  all  able 
to  prevent  it.  We  on  the  farm  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  problems.  If  there  could  be  a  get-together 
between  those  who  produce  the  necessities  of  life  on 
the  farms  and  those  who  labor  and  consume  them  in 
city  and  town  what  a  blessing  it  would  be. 

The  strawberry  plants  have  wintered  well  and  the 
promise  is  of  a  bountiful  supply  of  these,  with  raspber¬ 
ries  in  abundance  for  home  use  and  to  spare.  Blackberry 
canes  have  wintei'ed  better  than  usual,  but  we  can  only 
hope  for  a  small  supply  for  ourselves.  We  are  too  far 
north  for  blackberries  unless  the  canes  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  long  cold  Winters  and  changing  weather 
of  Spring.  What  few  apple  trees  we  have  are  also 
promising  more  fruit  than  we  can  use  and  even  the  few 
cherry  trees  are  budded  full.  With  all  of  this  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  perennials  coming  on  fine,  and  our 
small  herd  of  Guernseys  is  on  the  increase.  A  recent 
addition,  a  heifer  not  yet  a  month  old  which  we  have 
christened  Faith,  a  rich  red  fawn  with  white  markings, 
is  becoming  such  a  pet  that  she  would  come  to  the 
house  with  us  if  she  could.  There  is  a  male  which 
shows  such  marked  characteristics  that  we  call  him  In¬ 
dependence.  He  showed  this  recently  when  fhe  door  to 
the  stable  was  left  open  one  warm  night  by  walking 
leisurely  over  to  the  grove  where  he  spent  the  night, 
coming  back  in  the  morning  for  breakfast  as  though 
this  was  nothing  unusual.  o.  B.  grifftn. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Me. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Lord  of  the  Far  Horizons 

Lord  of  the  far  horizons, 

Give  us  the  eyes  to  see 

Over  the  verge  of  the  sundown 
The  beauty  that  is  to  be. 

Give  us  the  skill  to  fashion 
The  task  of  Thy  command, 

Eager  to  follow  the  pattern 
We  may  not  understand. 

Masters  of  ancient  wisdom 
And  the  lore  lost  long  ago, 

Inspire  our  foolish  reason 

With  the  faith  to  seek  and  know. 

When  the  skein  of  truth  is  tangled, 
And  the  lead  of  sense  is  blind, 

Foster  the  fire  to  lighten 
Our  unillumined  mind. 

— Bliss  Carman  (1861-1929). 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asked  for  a  recipe 
for  “hopping  John.”  A  friend  in  Florida 
sends  the  following  from  the  Southern 
Ruralist : 

Two  cups  dried  peas,  one  cup  rice,  ham 
bone,  salt  and  pepper.  Wash  and  soak 
peas  overnight.  In  the  morning  drain  and 
cover  with  water.  Add  the  ham  bone  or 
a  piece  of  salt  pork.  Cover,  allow  to  come 
to  a  boil,  lower  the  flame  and  let  simmer 
until  peas  are  about  tender.  Add  the 
washed  rice  and  cook  rapidly  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  set  on 
back  of  stove  and  allow  to  steam  for  20 
to  30  minutes.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  peas  whole. 

We  think  this  recipe  refers  to  cow  peas, 
not  dried  green  peas. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
lemon  butter,  which  follows  : 

One  pound  of  granulated  sugar,  yolks 
of  six  eggs  and  whites  of  four,  one-fourth 
pound  of  butter,  juice  of  three  large  lem¬ 
ons.  Beat  the  eggs,  put  all  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  into  a  double  boiler,  and  cook,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly  untU  the  thickness  of 
honey. 

Put  away  in  jelly  glasses ;  it  will  keep 
for  some  time.  It  is  excellent  for  filling 
little  tarts  or  making  dainty  sandwiches, 
and  is  always  ready  when  a  layer  cake 
is  baked  in  a  hurry. 

* 

The  fly  season  is  here,  and  we  are 
asked  again  to  give  some  fly  poison  that 
can  be  safely  used  in  the  house.  A  recog¬ 
nized  method  of  fly  destruction  is  to  add 
two  tablespoons  (one  ounce)  of  40  per 
cent  formalin  to  one  pint  of  sweet  milk 
or  milk  and  Avater.  Expose  this  in  shal¬ 
low  dishes  with  a  small  piece  of  bread  in 
the  center  for  the  flies  to  alight  on.  Kill¬ 
ing  the  flies  inside  the  house,  hoAvever, 
does  not  reach  the  root  of  the  trouble,  for 
they  continue  to  breed  wherever  there  is 
manure  stored  without’  screening  or  other 
protection.  One  of  the  greatest  safeguards 
is  to  spread  the  fresh  manure  frequently, 
spreading  it  on  the  ground.  Prof.  O’Kane 
says  that  if  manure  is  removed  once  a 
week  flies  cannot  complete  their  life  cycle 
in  it. 

* 

One  of  the  large  dealers  in  house  fur¬ 
nishings  has  a  whole  set  of  cleaners  in 
one  box,  including  cleaners  for  paint,  ink, 
rust,  fruit,  grease  and  scorch  stains.  The 
set  costs  $2.  Another  help  for  the  liouse- 
Avife  is  a  housecleaning  pail  with  a  parti¬ 
tion,  one  side  for  soapy  Avater,  the  other 
for  clear.  It  has  an  attached  basin  to 
catch  the  drip  and  holders  for  soap  and 
brushes.  Enameled  in  colors,  this  pail 
costs  $7. 


When  We  Have  Sour  Milk 

Sour  milk  seems  to  me  to  be  a  Summer¬ 
time  problem.  With  the  warmer  weather 
and  frequent  occasions  that  I  have  sour 
milk  I  always  wonder  how  I  can  use  it 
Avitli  the  best  results.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  fame  of  the  Southern  cooks  and  their 
hot  breads,  and  I  for  one  think  a  great 
deal  of  this  fame  is  due  to  the  common 
use  of  sour  milk  as  a  basis  for  their 
batter.  A  new  recipe  that  is  particularly 
delicious  and  nutritious  is  a  lind  to  me. 
The  following  one  for  bran  muffins  is  such 
a  one,  and  you  may  find  it  Avorth  keeping 
to  use  up  that  small  amount  of  sour  milk. 

Bran  Muffins. — Three  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter,  three  tablespoons  sugar,  one  slightly 
beaten  egg,  one  cup  bran,  half  teaspoon 
baking  soda,  one  cup  flour,  half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  cup  sour  milk,  half  cup 
seeded  raisins  or  dates  (these  may  be 
omitted).  Cream  butter  and  sugar  and 
add  egg.  To  this  add  the  bran.  Add  the 
milk  and  sifted  dry  ingredients  alternately. 
Bake  in  Avell-greased  muffin  pans  20  to  25 
minutes.  This  makes  12  to  14  muffins. 

To  your  favorite  recipe  for  muffins  or 
biscuits  the  addition,  of  sour  milk  assures 
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further  tenderness  and  deliciousness.  Of 
course  omit  the  baking  poAvder  and  use 
soda  if  the  original  recipe  calls  for  sweet 
milk. 

Among  cakes  that  are  always  popular 
and  make  use  of  sour  milk,  devil’s  food 
comes  at  the  head  of  the  list.  A  good 
recipe  for  the  nice  reddish  kind  ;s  this : 

Red  Devil’s  Food. — Quarter  cup  short¬ 
ening,  one  cup  sugar,  two  eggs,  1  y2  cups 
flour,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  1%  teaspoons 
baking  poAvder,  half  teaspoon  salt,  half 
cup  thick  sour  milk,  half  cup  boiling 
water,  tA\ro  squares  bitter  chocolate,  one 
teaspoon  soda.  Cream  shortening  and 
sugar.  When  Arery  light  add  well-beaten 
eggs.  Beat  vigorously.  Sift  together  flour, 
baking  poAvder,  salt,  and  add  alternately 
Avith  the  sour  milk  to  the  butter  mixture. 
To  the  melted  chocolate  add  the  boiling 
water  and  mix  quickly.  Add  the  soda  to 
the  chocolate  and  stir  until  thick.  Cool 
slightly  before  adding  to  the  batter.  Mix 
well  and  add  vanilla.  Put  in  two  greased 
layer  cake  pans  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  25  minutes.  A  fluffy  boiled  frosting 
is  best  with  this  cake.  I  wonder  if  you 
know  a  sure  Avay  to  get  this  just  right? 
If  you  use  a  thermometer  and  boil  your 
syrup  until  it  is  the  right  degree  it  does 
not  fail,  but  if  you  rely  on  guessAvork  it 
sometimes  isn’t  done  to  the  proper  stage 
when  you  pour  it  on  the  egg  whites.  To 
be  sure  try  this  method  some  day.  Put 
the  usual  sugar,  water  and  egg  whites 
in  the  top  of  the  double  boiler,  and  as  it 
cooks  beat  it  constantly  Avith  a  Dover  egg- 
beater.  When  it  has  cooked  until  it  will 
stand  in  peaks  remove  from  the  stove. 
Add  the  flavoring  and  beat  as  usual. 

One  of  the  homeliest  foods  one  could 
ask  for  is  gingerbread,  but  really  nice 
gingerbread  can  hold  its  own  with  more 
elaborate  cakes  with  me.  Fresh  ginger¬ 
bread  piled  high  with  whipped  cream  is 
my  idea  of  a  good  thing  to  eat.  Many 
like  it  warm  with  butter  or  a  mild  cheese. 
And  many  more,  I  have  to  admit,  do  not 
share  my  taste  for  it  at  all.  However,  if 
your  family  does,  here  is  a  good  and  most 
inexpensive  recipe  for  it : 

Sour  Milk  Gingerbread. — Two  cups  of 
flour,  l1/^  teaspoons  soda,  one  teaspoon 
ginger,  quarter  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup 
molasses,  one  cup  thick  sour  milk,  one 
egg  beaten.  Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients, 
add  molasses,  milk  and  egg,  beat  well. 
Pour  into  greased  pan  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  25  minutes. 

A  nice  spice  cake  that  may  appeal  to 
the  most  thrifty  is  made  like  this : 

Spice  Cake  (without  eggs). — One-tliird 
cup  shortening,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
sour  milk,  two  cups  flour,  1)4  teaspoons 
cinnamon,  %  teaspoon  nutmeg,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves,  %  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup 
raisins  seeded  and  chopped.  Cream  short¬ 
ening  and  sugar,  add  sour  milk ;  add  dry 
ingredients  sifted  together ;  beat  well ; 
add  raisins  and  put  in  greased  pan  to 
bake  half  an  hour.  This  may  be  sprinkled 
with  sugar  when  you  put  it  in  the  oven, 
or  a  plain  icing  put  on. 

Sour  cream  is  something  to  look  for- 
Avard  to  when  you  have  a  fondness  for  an 
especially  nice  cake.  Bake  any  good 
white  layer  cake  and  use  this  for  icing 
and  betAveen  the  layers :  One  cup  sour 
cream,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  chopped 
nuts.  Boil  these  together  until  you  can 
see  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  Avlien  you  draw 
the  spoon  through  it.  Remove  from  the 
stove  and  add  vanilla  to  taste ;  beat  until 
the  proper  consistency  to  spread  on  the 
cake.  English  walnuts  chopped  will  do 
nicely,  but  if  you  have  them  do  use  either 
hickorynuts  or  butternuts.  The  flavor  of 
those  nuts  is  so  good. 

Another  use  for  sour  cream  is  to  make 
a  salad  dressing  that  is  just  a  bit  dif¬ 
ferent  : 

Sour  Cream  Dressing. — Half  cup  sour 
cream,  quarter  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
poAvdered  sugar,  three  tablespoons  chili 
sauce.  Beat  cream  until  stiff ;  add  salt, 
sugar  and  chili  sauce. 

These  recipes  Avill  take  care  of  the  small 
amounts  of  sour  milk  and  cream  that  you 
may  have,  but  Avhen  there  are  larger 
amounts  there  is  generally  the  thought  of 
cottage  cheese.  This  is  of  course  most 
delicious  AAThen  fresh  and  cold.  One  of  the 
nicest  uses  for  it  in  the  Summer  menu  is 
for  salads.  The  appetite  often  needs  to  be 
stimulated,  and  a  salad  that  has  nutri¬ 
ment,  but  is  not  too  heavy,  will  often  spur 
the  jaded  appetite  in  those  hot  days,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  is  attractive.  Cottage  cheese 
lends  itself  well.  Green  peppers  filled  with 
it  and  then  sliced  thinly  on  crisp  lettuce 
are  appealing.  Pineapple,  sliced  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  balls  of  cottage  cheese,  is 
popular,  and,  to  add  a  bit  of  color,  a 
sprinkling  of  paprika  on  the  cheese  looks 
well.  A  bit  of  pimento  adds  piquancy  and 
color  for  use  in  this  cheese  in  salads. 

These  feAv  recipes  do  not-  pretend  to 
cover  the  problem  of  Avhat  to  make  Avith 
sour  milk,  but  they  may  give  you  a  new 
idea  or  helpful  suggestion.  Even  a  slight 
variation  of  a  familiar  cake  or  food  is 
good  to  know  and  try.  You  know  the  old 
saying  about  “variety  is  the  spice”  .  .  . 
Isn’t  it  that  variety  in  our  food  that 
makes  us  appreciate  more  the  dishes  that 
we  are  most  accustomed  to? 

HARRIET  WESTON. 


The  Farm  Kitchen 

PART  II. 

Of  course,  the  first  article  to  select, 
after  the  sink,  Avould  be  the  range.  Aim 
to  have  an  enameled  one,  as  black  stoves 
are  relics  of  a  past  age,  and  glad  indeed 
should  be  the  housewife  to  see  them  go, 
together  with  their  regular  mussy  treat¬ 
ments  and  polishing  with  black  lead.  They 
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now  come  in  beautiful  tints  of  blue,  green, 
soft  gray,  cream,  yellow  and  tan.  The 
range  should  determine  the  color  scheme 
of  the  room.  If  the  room  has  a  sunny 
southern  exposure,  blue  or  green  would 
be  a  correct  choice,  while  the  other  colors 
can  be  used  satisfactorily  in  rooms  re¬ 
ceiving  little  sunlight,  because  they  com¬ 
bine  charmingly  with  bright  tints  and 
hues,  thus  warm  things  up  by  means  of 
harmonious  color  combinations.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  however,  in  choosing  a  kitchen 
stove,  to  see  that  the  oven  clean-out  is  so 
placed  as  to  be  readily  accessible  when 
the  stove  is  where  this  particular  house- 
Avife  expects  to  place  it.  For  example,  if 
the  range  is  to  stand  in  a  corner,  it  Avould 
be  impossible  properly  to  remove  the  soot 
if  the  clean-out  Avas  on  a  side  next  to  a 
wall. 

Where  a  furnace  is  used  and  the 
kitchen  is  adequately  heated,  a  gas  or  oil 
range  has  many  advantages.  A  modern 
oil  stoA'e  of  standard  make  is  a  valuable 
improvement  over  coal  or  wood.  It  is  ho 
longer  necessary,  hoAvever,  for  farmers  to 
Avait  for  a  pipe  line  to  reach  their  com¬ 
munity  before  they  can  enjoy  the  comfort 
and  efficiency  of  gas  cooking  and  water 
heating.  Natural  gas  is  pumped  into 
sealed  tanks  (portable)  for  rural  use, 
and  may  be  connected  up  with  any  stand¬ 
ard  gas  stoves  or  fixtures  Avith  complete 
satisfaction  and  Ioav  fuel  cost.  This  excel¬ 
lent  service  now  reaches  practically  every 
farming  locality,  thus  saving  the  farmer 
the  annoyance  of  hauling.  Electric  stoves, 
of  course,  are  wonderful,  but  the  cost  of 
installation  and  maintenance  is  prohibi¬ 
tive  for  most  of  us. 

Gas,  oil  or  electric  cooking  insures 
prompt  meals.  This  saves  the  constant 
irritability  caused  by  frequent  struggles 
with  green  Avood  or  troublesome  drafts. 
No  one  element  interferes  more  with  the 
efficiency,  economy  and  happiness  of  the 
farm  household  than  uncertain  fuel.  When 
fires  sizzle  and  smoulder,  food  will  not 
cook,  and  the  houseAvife  becomes  irritable 
and  cross.  In  most  farm  households  I  be- 
lieATe  it  is  a  major  economy  to  install  a 
Avood-burning  furnace  in  the  cellar  and 
a  gas  stove  and  water  heater  in  the 
kitchen. 

A  refrigerator  is  far  more  of  an  econ¬ 
omy  in  rural  homes  than  many  farmers 
will  acknowledge.  Great  quantities  of 
food  can  be  saved,  in  hot  A\reather,  which 
otherwise  would  spoil  Avithout  ice.  Even 
a  deep  well  or  cold  cellar  is  inadequate. 
I  have  personally  tried  the  three  methods. 
There  are  but  feAV  farms  where  a  small 
icehouse  and  ice  pond  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  at  very  small  expense.  The  first 
price  of  an  electric  refrigerator  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  staggering  one,  although  it 
gradually  drops  lower  and  lower,  but  the 
cost  of  operation  is  low  and  actually 
proves  to  be  amazingly  economical  in  the 
long  run.  At  last  these  refrigerators  may 
be  bought  in  tints  to  match  the  enamel  of 
the  range  or  gas  stOAre.  ,« 

The  selection  of  the  tint  of  the  range 
has  practically  determined  the  color 
scheme  for  the  rest  of  the  room.  Certain 
definite  color  combinations,  however.  rule 
the  harmony  of  the  Avhole.  Here  Ave  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  neither  desirable 
nor  natural  for  people  to  live  in  drab  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  gay,  cheerful  environment 
makes  a  happy,  contented  family,  thus 
bright  colors,  fitly  chosen  and  combined, 
have  an  important  value  in  the  home  for 
psychological  reasons.  As  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  all  shades  and  tones  of  a 
single  color  do  not  harmonize  Avith  the 
same  colors,  it  is  important  that  care  be 
taken  to  secure  exactly  the  shades  and 
tones  of  contrasting  colors,  approved  by 
authorities  on  interior  decorating  in  order 
to  secure  a  harmonious  whole. 

If  possible,  plan  color  scheme  before 
purchasing  furnishings.  In  rooms  having 
northern  or  eastern  exposure,  avoid  blue, 
green  or  cool  gray  as  a  key  color,  but 
choose  preferably  such  warmth-giving  col¬ 
ors  as  tan.  rose  or  terra  cotta.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  curtains  do  not  interfere 
with  free  circulation  of  air,  nor  obstruct 
light  or  sunshine.  It  is  important  to 
familiarize  oneself  with  the  spectrum 
colors  and  their  light  and  dark  tones  be¬ 
fore  doing  any  interior  decorating.  These 
may  be  found  in  practically  all  modern 
books  of  knowledge. 

Gray,  black  and  white,  buff  and  natural 
tan  harmonize  Avith  practically  all  colors. 
A  gray  stove  would  not,  therefore,  set  the 
key  color,  but  Avould  harmonize  artistic¬ 
ally  Avhere  blue  or  rose  forms  the  key 
color.  In  any  room  the  darkest  tone 
should  be  used  on  the  floor,  Avliile  the 
lightest  should  appear  on  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing.  Medium  tones  in  furniture  are  effec- 
tiATe.  Curtains  ought  to  be  light  and 
bright,  but  sheer  and  washable. 

As  an  example,  suppose  we  have  a 
cheerless  northeast  kitchen  to  brighten  up 
and  a  yelloAV  enameled  range  which  must 
be  put  into  it.  We  will  select  a  floor 
covering  of  terra  cotta  and  black.  Our 
sidewalls  of  pale  yelloAV  Avill  reflect  light 
and  brighten  our  room.  For  the  ceiling 
and  AvoodAvork  Ave  will  select  old  ivory, 
and  will  also  use  it  to  enamel  the  furni¬ 
ture,  AA-hich  will  be  decorated  with  touches 
of  bright  blue..  Each  of  the  three  windoAvs 
will  be  hung  with  old  ivory  shades  and 
cottage  curtains,  made  of  ivory  marquis¬ 
ette  or  scrim,  bound  and  tied  with  21/o-in. 
bands  of  cretonne  or  percale  in  which 
terra  cotta,  blue  and  black  are  pleasingly 
combined.  Lampshades,  pottery,  crockery 
and  candles  Avill  be  chosen  in  terra  cotta, 
while  cushions,  table  covers,  bowls,  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  and  candleholders  of  blue  will 
complete  a  harmonious  whole.  YelloAV, 
judiciously  used,  is  very  pleasant  to  live 
with.  HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


HOME  CHRISTMAS  TRAVEL 


SAVE  FOR  A  PURPOSE — A  steady  stream  of 
deposits,  however  small,  with  interest  added 
every  three  months,  brings  you  within  easv 

reach  of  a  number  of  desirable  ambitions _ a 

home,  leisure,  education,  property,  travel,  a  car 
We  Welcome  Small  Accounts — Start  with  si 
or  more  and  earn  our  liberal  interest.  * 


4-1/2%Dw."i^id  cr.r:r 

Compounded  Quarterly  $38,000,000.00 
«  —  ™  Mail  this  slip  today 


National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  I 
booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  1 
World.” 


Name 


Address 
City  .. 


R  N-T 


I 
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SCHOOL  BOARDS— ATTENTION  ! 

SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  lequest-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER! 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1818 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

attractive' fireplaces”  delivered  in  New  York 

State.  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


WINDOW  SHADES  Measure 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

We  pay  delivery  charges.  Write  for  free  valuable  catalogue. 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 

420  Albee  Square  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


i  WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Don't  forget  to  Shampoo 
your  hair  to-night  ivith 

Cnticura  Soap 

You  will  be  delighted  with  its  fragrance  and 
efficiency.  Send  for  samples  and  dirtSions  for  using 
Address:  "Cuticura,”  Dept.  E,  Malden,  Mass. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  at  small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit. 
Before  buying  more  B  batteries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  W.ydeli  St..  Newark.  N-  1 


VOLUME  III 

OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

TPHIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any- 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


fURKEYS 


By  $1.50 

I  Helen  M.  Baker  I 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

URAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

rnmutr  ' 
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Loss  of  Juice  in  Canning 

I  have  a  pressure  cooker,  and  if  I  fill 
my  cans  full  of  juice  they  come  out  not 
more  than  half  full.  1  was  anxious  to 
trv  Mrs.  Gray's  method  with  strawberries 
this  morning,  and  my  cans  came  out  with 
loss  of  juice.  I  did  as  directed  for  straw- 
berries,  processed  them  five  minutes  at 
r,_]h  pressure.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
remedy  my  trouble?  This  is  the  method 
I  follow :  "At  the  end  of  period  I  take  the 
cooker  off  the  stove  and  wait  until  indi¬ 
cator  on  the  dial  returns  to  zero,  then  I 
open  the  petcock  slowly.  Is  that  what 
makes  it  boil  over?  Would  I  better  wait 
longer  for  it  to  cool?  That  makes  it  slow 
netting  along.  I  tried  peaches  last  sea¬ 
son  :  they  shrunk  so  much  and  lost  their 
yrup.  Then  I  tried  apples.  The  juice 
came  out  so  badly  I  used  it  to  make  jelly ; 
it  was  red  and  clear.  mrs.  h.  0.  H. 

Maryland. 

What  causes  loss  of  juice  in  the  jars 
seems  to  be  your  biggest  problem.  There 
are  several  things  that  may  cause  this: 

1.  Fluctuations  in  pressure  when  can¬ 

ning  in  glass,  as  from  10  lbs.  to  7  lbs.  and 
back  again  to  10  lbs.,  are  very  likely  to 
result  in  loss  of  liquid  from  the  jar.  The 
steam  formed  under  the  liquid  upon  sud¬ 
den  reduction  of  pressure  cannot  escape 
enough  through  the  narrow  space  between 
cover  and  rubber,  and  it  “backs  up''  so 
furiously  that  it  pushes  the  liquid  out  of 
the  jar.  This  is  likely  to  happen  with  any 
sudden  drop  in  pressure.  It  is  especially 
likely  to  happen  if  the  pressure  is  allowed 
to  go  so  high  that  the  safety  valve  re¬ 
leases  the  steam  rapidly.  So  you  see  it  is 
very  necessary  to  regulate  the  fire  to 
maintan  an  even  pressure.  If  pressure 
goes  above  or  below  desired  pressure  there 
will  be  loss  of  juice  in  jar.  When  using 
an  oil  stove  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the 
blaze  down.  When  using  a  cook  stove,  the 
steam  pressure  cooker  can  be  moved  to 
the  back  or  one  side  and  still  maintain  the 
required  pressure.  With  a  gas  stove  use 
a  minimum  of  gas,  and  I  have  found  that 
electricity  can  be  completely  turned  off 
for  short  cooking  period  after  the  desired 
pressure  has  once  been  obtained.  The 
main  point  is  to  keep  the  pressure  regu¬ 
lated.  . 

2.  Insufficient  pre-cooking  may  also 
cause  lack  of  liquid  in  finished  canned 
products. 

3.  Improper  packing  of  jar  may  result 
in  lack  of  liquor.  By  improper  packing 
1  mean  packing  loosely  in  the  bottom  and 
tightly  near  the  top. 

4.  Lack  of  liquid  is  also  caused  by 
failure  to  expel  all  air  from  spaces  among 
particles  of  product  when  the  jar  was 
tilled  with  liquid. 

5.  If  cooker  is  opened  at  the  end  of  the 
processing  period  before  pressure  falls  to 
zero,  glass  jars  will  lose  a  part  or  all  of 
their  liquid  contents.  If  tin  cans  are 
used,  the  petcock  may  be  opened  full  and 
when  pressure  has  fallen  to.  zero,  cans 
may  be  removed  and  plunged  immediately 
in  water  to  cool.  With  glass  jars  wait 
3  or  4  minutes  after  the  cooker  registers 
zero  before  opening  the  cooker.  Do  not 
wait  too  long.  Corn  should  be  packed 
loosely  in  jars,  as  well  as  peas  and  beans. 
These  vegetables  swell,  so  always  leave  a 
small  space  at  top,  otherwise  they  will  be 
drawn  out  into  the  cooker.  Do  not  pack 
vegetable  greens,  as  spinach,  dandelion, 
•Swiss  chard,  endive,  turnip  and  beet  tops, 
too  tightly. 

Be  sure  to  keep  the  pressure  regular; 
pre-cook  vegetables  sufficiently ;  pack 
products  carefully ;  expel  all  air  from  jar, 
and  allow  pressure  to  fall  to  zero  before 
opening  petcock.  In  addition  I  might  add 
that  before  processing  see  that  no  steam 
escapes  anywhere  except  at  the  petcock 
when  it  is  opien.  Escaping  steam  around 
the  chimps  or  cover  could  cause  loss  of 
liquid  in  the  jars.  Allow  the  petcock  to 
remain  open  until  the  steam  escapes  with 
a  hissing  noise,  then  close. 

Be  careful  not  to  use  too  high  pressure 
for  canning;  5  to  10  lbs.  pressure  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  canning.  Use  only  5  lbs. 
pressure  for  your  peaches  and  apples. 
They  should  not  shrink  if  you  do  this. 

Pre-cook  vegetables  and  hard  fruits,  as 
this  shrinks  the  product,  removes  objec¬ 
tionable  acids  and  flavor  and  makes  it 
easier  to  pack.  grace  viall  gray. 

i 


There  is  another  woman  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  bought  a  loom  and 
weaves  all  the  time  she  can  get.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  all  sorts  of  woven 
things,  that  she  makes.  She  makes  all 
sorts  of  pretty  rugs,  light  ones  and  heavy 
ones,  big  and  little.  She  has  learned  to 
combine  colors  very  artistically.  Then 
from  silk  rags  she  weaves  curtains  and 
cushions.  Some  of  them  are  beautiful. 
Of  silk  knit  underwear  and  stockings,  the 
prettiest  and  handiest  and  most  durable 
shopping  bags  can  be  made.  I  saw  one 
lately,  of  black  silk,  striped  with  two 
shades  of  red.  It  was  woven  30  inches 
wide  and  IS  inches  long.  The  warp  on 
the  two  ends  wei’e  tied.  Then  it  was 
folded  and  stitched  on  the  machine,  mak¬ 
ing  a  bag  about  18x15.  More  silk  stock¬ 
ings  were  braided  for  a  handle,  and  it 
was  lined  with  pink  silk,  and  was  pretty 
enough  for  anyone’s  shopping  bag.  An¬ 
other  occupation  is  to  go  out  to  work  by 
the  day  among  neighbors.  This  work 
pays  around  here  25  or  30  cents  an  hour, 
and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it.  It 
would  be  best  to  consider  the  matter 


The  Rural  Patterns 

la  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
end  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
32-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  light 
contrasting  and  %- 
yd.  of  27-in.  dark 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


553 — It’s  One-piece! 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


183  —  Sports  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  16  requires  3% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


986  —  Fetching  Jun¬ 
ior  Frock.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
2  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents.  Emb. 
No.  11137,  blue,  10c 
extra. 


Summer  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


from  all  points  carefully,  and  choose  that 
to  which  one  is  best  suited.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  so  much  work  to  be  done,  that  one 
must  find  suitable  employment  surely 
somewhere.  mary  s.  hitchcock. 


REFRIGERATION  FROM  OIL  HEAT 


Arctic  Zone 

Refrigeration — 
hy  just  striking  a  match! 


SUPERFEX  Oil-burning  Refrigerators  operate  just  that  simply! 

Light  the  burners  once  a  day.  When  just  a  little  more  than  a  pint 
of  kerosene  (costing  from  two  to  three  cents)  has  been  consumed, 
the  burners  go  out,  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  of  dry,  food-preserving  cold  will  be  maintained. 
That’s  all  that’s  required  to  secure  Arctic  Zone  refrigeration  for  any 
rural  home. 

SUPERFEX  is  trouble  proof 

No  electricity — no  gas.  No  moving  parts  of  any  kind.  Noiseless. 
No  drains.  No  “servicing.”  Trouble-proof.  Connect  Superfex 
with  any  cold  water  line — water  used  during  the  short  heating 
period  only. 

Boon  to  rural  housewife 

Placed  in  the  kitchen,  Superfex  saves  many  steps  each  meal.  Renders 
obsolete  the  use  of  caves,  cellars,  and  spring-houses  for  cooling. 
Makes  possible  many  new  dishes.  Sparkling  ice  cubes  for  cold  bev¬ 
erages.  Keeps  all  food  fresh,  clean  and  pure.  Year-around  refrigera¬ 
tion  safeguards  family  health  by  preventing  food  spoilage. 

Inspect  Superfex  at  your  dealer’s.  He  will  arrange  terms  to  please 
you.  In  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  styles — from  $198.00  upwards 
F.O.  B.  factory. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  handsomely  illustrated  literature. 
Mail  it  today. 

SUPERFEX 


Woman’s  Work  at  Home 

I  noticed  the  query  of  the  young  widow, 
who  is  hard  of  hearing  and  would  like 
to  work  at  home.  I  have  a  friend  who 
is  likewise  afflicted  and  very  much  so, 
cut  she  hears  perfectly  over  the  tele¬ 
phone.  She  had  one  put  in  her  house, 
and  one  Summer  did  a  very  paying  busi¬ 
ness  cooking.  Orders  were  telephoned 
in,  and  filled,  then  delivered  with  her  car, 
br  by  parcel  post  which  runs  by  her 
door.  Some  orders  were  called  for,  at  her 
door.  Homemade  bread,  biscuits,  brown 
bread,  doughnuts,  pies  and  cakes  and 
cookies  were  all  furnished  whenever  de¬ 
sired. 

If  anyone  likes  to  cook  and  is  a  good 
'  00k,  there  is  no  surer  way  of  making  a 
hvmg.  But  viands  must  be  good,  and  put 
bp  in  attractive  manner.  Paper  dishes 
and  waxed  paper  are  a  necessity  in  this 
”  ork  and  pay  for  themselves  many  times 
ever.  One  woman  I  know  always  finds  a 
uemand  for  her  brown  bread  and  cottage 
'  r'?fse‘  ^  one  has  a  garden  they  can 
t|USe  vegetables  fresh  or  can 

em.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  home- 
banned  stuff. 

d  *lere,  is  a  never-ending  call  for  a  good 
“ssmaker,  and  one  can  learn  to  do  this 
11  they  hke  sewing. 


“Best  Yet”  Lemon  Pie 

Beat  together  one  cup  sugar,  one  level 
tablespoon  flour,  juice  and  grated  rind  of 
one  lemon,  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Add  l1/* 
cups  milk.  Bake  in  one  crust  which  has 
been  lightly  baked  previously.  Use  the 
egg  whites  for  meringue.  A.  e.  f. 


From  the  Mailbox 

I  like  the  recipes  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  I  am  a  Northern¬ 
er  it  seems  like  a  message  from  home. 
South  Carolina.  w.  G.  B. 


Cheese  Cake 

This  recipe  is  often  requested.  It  calls 
for  2  lbs.  of  pot  cheese  put  through  a 
sieve,  l1/^  cups  sugar,  three  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  three  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch,  three  teaspoons  vanilla,  three  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Mix  all  together,  put  in  pan 
lined  with  crust,  sprinkle  cinnamon  on 
top.  For  crust,  1%  cups  flour  sifted  with 
1%  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one  table¬ 
spoon,  sugar,  two  tablespoons  butter,  one 
beaten  egg,  enough  milk  to  make  stiff 
dough.  Bake  in  steady  oven. 


OIL  BURNING 

Refrigerator 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by  the 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  OIL-BURNING  HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES  IN  THE  WORLD 

P7 

Refrigeration  Division 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  at  once,  complete  illustrated  literature  on  SUPERFEX  Oil-burn¬ 
ing  REFRIGERATORS. 
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“FEEDSTUFFS”,  a  weekly  newspaper  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  jobber,  broker  and  feed  dealer,  says: 


“Retail  feed  dealers  are  making  inquiry  for  flax  and 
wheat  screenings  in  which  molasseses  have  been 
mixed.  These  are  used  in  preparing  dairy  feeds.’' 

A  Machinery  bouse  advertises  to  feed  dealers: 

“Plenty  of  scabby  or  rusty  barley  can  be  had  at  low 
prices.  By  giving  it  a  good  mechanical  scrubbing  it 
can  be  made  quite  satisfactory  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  appearance  is  improved  100  per  cent.” 

Those  who  judge  value  by  price  comparison  only 
always  come  out  on  the  short  end  of  the  deal. 

Wise  feeders  everywhere  have  learned  that  the  best 
way  to  maintain  the  health  of  their  cows,  hogs  and 
poultry  is  to  say  “LARRO.” 

Ask  any  user  of  Larro  Feeds  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
they  do  not  contain  any  fillers  or  off-grade  ingredients. 
They  will  tell  you  further  that  year  in  and  year  out 
Larro  Feeds  do  not  vary  in  appearance,  chemical 
analysis  or  profit-bearing  results. 

Years  of  careful  testing  on  the  great  Larro  Research 
Farm  developed  the  formulas  that  excel  all  others  in 
sustaining  health  and  making  money. 

Don’t  take  chances  when  it  is  so  easy  to  say  “LARRO,” 
and  so  make  sure  that  your  farm  stock  will  be  healthy 
and  your  profits  will  measure  up. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  COWS  '  HOGS  -  POULTRY 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Producing  Quality  Milk 

Several  of  the  neighbors  in  this  com¬ 
munity  have  been  discussing  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  selling  a  special  milk  in  a  city 
about  six  miles  away.  What  would  we 
have  to  do  in  order  to  advertise  our  milk 
as  a  special  product?  dairyman. 

Your  problem  is  to  produce  better  milk 
from  cleaner  cows,  and.  if  you  can  put  on 
the  market  in  a  neighboring  city  a  prod¬ 
uct  which  is  superior  to  that  being  sold 
at  present,  and  can  advertise  extensively, 
you  should  be  able  to  demand  a  special 
price  for  your  output.  The  health  require¬ 
ments  in  most  of  our  cities  are  becoming 
more  rigid  every  year  and  it  is  necessary 
to  meet  these  requirements.  Rigid  inves¬ 
tigations  in  nutrition  have  shown  that 
milk  contains  substances  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  proper  growth  of  the  human 
body.  The  consumer  wants  this  milk  in 
a  safe  package  from  the  standpoint  of 
health.  He  also  wants  it  to  be  nutritious 
and  wholesome.  Clean  milk  is  milk  of 
good  flavor,  from  healthy  cows,  that  is 
free  from  dirt,  and  contains  only  a  small 
number  of  bacteria,  none  of  which  are 
harmful.  If  you  add  to  this  definition  a 
certain  butterfat  quality  then  you  will 
have  described  the  kind  of  milk  that  the 
consumer  is  glad  to  get  and  willing  to 
pay  a  special  price  for. 

The  production  of  clean  milk  of  good 
quality  and  free  from  bacteria  is  not  a 
difficult  task.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  clean,  healthy  cows. 
Certainly  it  will  be  required  by  your 
nearby  municipality  that  their  milk  'sup- 
lily  shall  come  from  tuberculin-tested 
cows.  If  you  can  advertise  an  abortion- 
free  herd,  you  will  certainly  have  a  great 
sales  argument.  Certain  markets  in  our 
Western  States  are  demanding  that  cer¬ 
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to  prevent  bad  flavors  and  odors  in  the 
milk,  feeding  time  should  be  postponed 
until  after  milking,  or  at  least  three 
hours  should  elapse  between  feeding  time 
and  milking,  if  the  milking  must  follow 
the  feeding.  The  milkhouse  should  be 
separated  from  the  milking-barn  by  at 
least  one  double-acting  door.  The  milk- 
room.  if  possible,  should  be  separate  from 
the  boiler-room  if  your  business  is  to  be 
large  enough  to  afford  steam  for  steriliza¬ 
tion.  Cooling  should  take  place  immedi¬ 
ately  after  milking,  and  the  colder  that 
you  can  cool  your  milk,  the  lower  you 
may  expect  to  have  your  bacteria  count 
Facilities  should  be  provided  to  hold  the 
product  in  storage  at  a  low  temperature 
until  such  time  as  it  may  be  delivered.  If 
surface  coolers  are  used  they  should  be 
kept  covered  at  all  times.  Sterilization 
of  equipment  should  follow  a  thorough 
washing  with  a  good  strong  washing  pow¬ 
der.  Steam  and  chemical  sterilization  are, 
of  course,  to  be  preferred.  Certainly  you 
should  not  expect  to  do  without  at  least 
boiling  water  to  keep  down  any  chance  of 
bacterial  infection  through  the  utensil. 
Where  a  milking  machine  is  being  used, 
you  should  plan  to  take  the  machine  apart 
once  every  day.  in  order  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  sterilized  and  dried.  At  least 
four  gallons  of  boiling  hot  water  should 
be  available  for  each  unit  of  the  milking 
machine. 

Further  insurance  of  cleanliness  and 
low  bacteria  counts  may  be  realized  if 
the  cows’  flanks  are  kept  clipped  and 
brushed  during  the  Winter  months.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  each  milking  they  should  be 
wiped  off  with  a  damp  cloth  if  one  ex¬ 
pects  to  produce  milk  of  low  bacteria 
count.  In  delivering  your  product  from 
the  milk  plant  to  the  consumer  it  should 
be  kept  as  cold  as  when  in  the  cooling 


Fine  Type  Jersey  Heifers  on  Certified  Milk  Farm  of  E.  E.  Roive,  Wyoming  Co., 
Aew  York.  Picture  sent  by  Wyoming  County  Agent  L.  H.  Woodward 


tified  milk  must  come  from  cows  that  are 
known  to  be  free  from  abortion  by  the 
blood  test.  The  cost  will  not  be  great  to 
have  your  herd  physically  examined  at 
least  three  or  four  times  a  year  by  your 
local  veterinarian  for  any  udder  infection, 
and  the  argument  for  safety  of  such  milk 
will  bring  you  the  good  will  of  many 
mothers  of  young  children,  as  such  in¬ 
spection  will  often  prevent  any  epidemics 
and  will  also  insure  to  you  a  sound, 
healthy  herd. 

Occasionally  we  find  a  city  that  re¬ 
quires  that  ail  handlers  of  milk  shall  be 
medically  examined  by  a  competent  doc¬ 
tor  of  medicine  for  all  infectious  and  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  You  cannot  afford  to 
employ  hired  help  around  the  dairy  that 
have  not  a  good  bill  of  health.  Epidemics 
can  usually  be  traced  to  carelessness,  and 
here  again  you  should  advertise  regarding 
the  health  of  your  employees,  thus  further 
establishing  the  good  will  of  your  patrons 
and  prospective  consumers.  The  water 
which  is  to  be  used  for  cooling  the  milk 
and  for  washing  utensils  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  frequently  by  a  competent  labora¬ 
tory  to  determine  if  it  is  free  from 
bacteria. 

Outbuildings  should  be  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  dairy-room  and  so  con¬ 
structed  that  they  will  be  tight,  the  win¬ 
dows  screened  and  the  door  of  a  self¬ 
closing  type  in  order  to  prevent  any  dan¬ 
ger  from  flies  during  the  warm  months. 
The  stables  should  be  large  enough  to 
allow  for  proper  air  space.  Ventilation 
should  be  constructed  to  remove  any  foul 
odors,  and  windows  should  be  frequent 
and  large  enough  to  permit  plenty  of 
bright  sunlight.  The  floors  and  gutters 
should  be  concrete  or  of  some  non¬ 
absorbent  material  in  order  that  they 
may  be  kept  clean  or  scrubbed  with 
water.  The  walls  and  ceilings,  having  a 
coat  of  whitewash  at  least  once  annually, 
will  make  the  stable  healthier,  lighter  and 
give  it  an  appearance  of  being  sanitary. 
The  yard  surrounding  the  stable  should 
be  well-drained  and  free  from  litter,  so 
that  during  the  Summer  months  flies  find 
no  places  to  breed.  Utensils  should  have 
all  seams  soldered  flush,  and  all  pieces 
of  equipment,  such  as  strainer  bands  and 
discs,  should  be  in  good  repair.  Strainer 
cloths  should  be  used  but  once  and  then 
discarded.  The  continual  use  of  strainer 
cloths  by  washing  is  a  serious  mistake, 
and  might  lead  to  a  high  bacteria  count. 

Not  only  should  the  health  of  your 
milkers  be  taken  into  account,  but  cleanli¬ 
ness  on  their  part  is  absolutely  necessary. 
During  the  milking  time  the  help  should 
wear  clean,  washable  outer  garments  and 
should  milk  with  clean  hands.  In  order 


tank.  During  the  warm  months  it  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  necessary  to  use  ice  on  the 
bottled  milk.  Prompt  delivery  will  save 
many  a  quart  of  spoiled  milk.  Therefore 
you  should  always  plan  to  have  the  dis¬ 
tribution  take  place  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Milk  produced  under  the  regulations 
laid  down  above  should  be  a  wholesome, 
healthful  and  palatable  food.  J.  w.  b. 


Pig-Raising  and  Garbage 

Please  explain  the  best  method  of  raid¬ 
ing  young  pigs  on  boarding-house  swill. 
Is  there  a  good  profit  in  growing  and  fat¬ 
tening  pigs  if  one  has  to  draw  the  swill 
six  miles,  one  trip  a  day?  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cook  the  garbage?  Should  one 
vaccinate  the  pigs  against  cholera? 

Hague,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  it. 

Assuming  that  the  pigs  are  six  to  eight 
weeks  of  age,  we  suggest  that  they  be  fed 
one  feed  of  grain  per  day  until  they 
weigh  60  to  70  lbs.  and  for  this  I  sug¬ 
gest  a  mixture  of  45  parts  yellow  hominy. 
45  parts  red-dog  middlings,  and  10  parts 
tankage  of  fishmeal ;  this  to  be  mixed  as 
a  slop  with  either  skim-milk  or  water  and 
fed  once  a  day,  selected  garbage  to  make 
up  the  other  feeding.  When  the  pigs 
weigh  60  or  70  lbs.,  they  can  go  on  to 
garbage  as  their  sole  feed.  If  the  soil  is 
rather  light,  so  that  good  drainage  is  af¬ 
forded,  garbage  can  be  fed  on  the  ground: 
if  not,  it  should  be  fed  on  platforms  or 
in  troughs. 

I  would  not  advise  TV.  C.  R.  to  cook 
the  garbage;  it  will  give  just  as  good  re¬ 
sults  without  cooking,  and  save  that 
much  labor.  The  ordinary  run  of  gar¬ 
bage  is  a  fairly  well-balanced  feed,  hav¬ 
ing  the  nutritive  ratio  of  one  to  four  or 
six.  Its  shortcoming  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  usually  runs  60  to  70  per  cent  water: 
in  other  words,  it  is  too  bulky  to  give  the 
results  that  can  be  secured  with  gram 
feeding.  It  probably  takes  the  average 
garbage-fed  hog  15  to  IS  months  to  at¬ 
tain  the  same  weight  that  is  attained  by 
grain-fed  hogs  in  eight  to  nine  months. 

The  pigs  should  be  vaccinated  against 
cholera,  especially  if  the  garbage  i-s  not 
to  be  cooked.  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to 
attempt  to  prognosticate  the  financial  out¬ 
come  of  such  a  venture.  If  he  feeds 
pigs  up  to  250  lbs.,  and  secures  10c  a  Jo. 
for  them  when  grown,  he  would  have  a 
return  of  $625.  Against  this  he  must 
charge  the  intial  value  of  the  pigs.  $o  to 
$8  a  piece,  depending  on  size,  and  his  own 
time  and  labor  in  carrying  on  the  opera¬ 
tion.  If  he  feeds  50-lb.  pigs  up  to  2->0-ln- 
pigs,  putting  on  200  lbs.  of  gain,  be  "ill 
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need  to  haul  about  50  tons  of  garbage, 
since  a  ton  of  average  garbage  will  put 
on  about  100  lbs.  of  gain.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  W.  C.  R.  to  grow  Dwarf  Essex  rape. 
For  this  number  of  pigs  he  should  plant 
nbout  two  acres  and  turn  the  pigs  into 
an  acre  when  the  rape  is  eight  to  ten 
niches  high,  and  take  them  out  and  turn 
on  the  other  acre  when  the  first  has  been 
eaten  down  to  the  small  leaves.  In  this 
way  plenty  of  cheap  green  feed  can  be 
furnished  throughout  the  season  and  the 
pigs  rotated  back  .and  forth  between  the 
two  fields.  v.  A.  BICE. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


Recent  Ayrshire  Events 

W.  L.  Glatfelter,  owner  of  Old  Forge 
Farm.  Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  and  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  unanimously  elected  president 
at  the  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  that 
organization  recently  held  in  New  York 
City.  He  succeeds  Leonard  Tufts,  Pme- 
hurst,  N.  C.,  who  has  been  president  for 
the  last  two  years.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended.  An  increase  of  20  per 
cent  in  business  transacted  during  the 
year  was  reported  by  Secretary-Treasurer 
C.  T.  Conklin,  whose  financial  statement 
revealed  that  the  business  affairs  of  the 
organization  are  in  a  sound  condition.  An 
increase  of  190  members  during  the  year 
brings  the  total  to  2,710,  thus  placing  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  second 
among  dairy  cattle  registry  associations 
in  this  country. 

The  photographic  method  of  submitting 
color  markings  was  presented  and  adopted 
by  members  of  the  organization.  Ayrshire 
breeders  now  have  the  privilege  of  sub¬ 
mitting  two  photographic  prints  of  a 
view  of  each  side  of  the  animal.  By  the 
use  of  special  mounting  equipment  one 
print  of  each  side  is  attached  to  the  regis¬ 
try  certificate  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
record  of  registry  for  the  animal,  while 
the  other  prints  are  attached  to  the. appli¬ 
cations  for  registry  and  remain  in  the 
A vr shire  office. 

Enthusiasm  was  expressed  over  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Ayrshire  herd  test.  plan,  in 
which  there  are  now  enrolled  more  than 
3,000  Ayrshire  cows.  Ayrshire  breeders 
took  a  positive  stand  in  favor  of  continu¬ 
ing  to  make  normal  records  without 
forced  feeding  or  milking  more  than 
twice  daily.  The  efforts  to  establish  an 
Ayrshire  bull  futurity  met  with  general 
approval. 

Hugh  .T.  Chisholm,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y. ; 
Wilson  H.  Lee,  Orange,  Conn.;  Percival 
Roberts,  Jr.,  Narberth,  Pa.,  and  John  A. 
Ness,  Auburn,  Me.,  were  re-elected  vice- 
presidents.  Arthur  H.  Sagendorpli,  Spen¬ 
cer,  Mass.,  was  elected  to  the  executive 
committee,  while  Leonard  Tufts,  Hugh  J. 
Chisholm,  David  G.  Page,  Topeka,  Kan., 
W.  L.  Glatfelter,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Fritsche, 
Merion  Station,  Pa.,  and  C.  W.  Wilson, 
Vergennes,  Vt.,  were  re-elected  to  the 
executive  committee. 

The  following  directors  were  elected  for 
a  three-year  term  :  George  E.  Pike,  Gou- 
verneur,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  L.  Knight,  Provi¬ 
dence.  R.  I. ;  Paul  O.  Reymann,  Wheel¬ 
ing.  W.  Va. ;  W.  T.  Tonner,  Torresdale 
(Philadelphia),  Pa.;  Leonard  Tufts; 
John  G.  Winant,  Concord,  N.  IJ. ;  James 
E.  Davidson,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  E.  B. 
Ashton,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Ellis 
Evans,  Newark,  O.,  was  elected  a  director 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  B.  G.  Betts, 
who  died  during  the  previous  year. 

The  56  Ayrshires  in  Strathglass  Farm’s 
recent  sale  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  aver¬ 
aged  $808.  Penshurst  Farm,  Narberth, 
Pa.,  was  the  largest  buyer,  taking  10 
head  for  a  total  of  $8,775.  Included  in 
this  selection  were  two  daughters  and  a 
grand-daughter  of  Syke  Topsy  Pride,  the 
latest  Ayrshire  cow  to  make  21,000  lbs. 
of  milk.  The  top  of  the  Penshurst  pur¬ 
chase  was  Syke  Blossom,  a  member  of 
this  family  and  a  daughter  of  Syke  Topsy 
Pride,  which  realized  $2,200. 

Lippitt  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.,  strengthened 
its  show  herd  with  the  good  two-year-old 
hull  Strathglass  Kirstebo  at  $850, _  and 
the  five-year-old  cow  Harleyholm  Kirsty, 
a  daughter  of  Rigg  Jupiter,  which  brought 
$700.  Five  head  were  selected  by  Lippitt 
Farm.  Neshaminy  Farm,  Newton,  Pa., 
purchased  five  head  for  a  total  of  $3,300. 
John  H.  Baker,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  acquired 
five  head  for  $2,575,  while  Seymour  H. 
Knox,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  bought  four 
head  for  a  total  of  $2,525.  James  E. 
Davidson,  Bay  City,  Mic-h.,  acquired  two 
heifers.  Fillmore  Farms,  Bennington,  Vt., 
paid  $1,000  for  Strathglass  Sylbo,  and 
Rdgerstoune  Farm,  Concord,  N.  PI.,  pur¬ 
chased  Strathglass  Stately  Flapper. 

w.  A.  K. 


Aberdeen- Angus  News 

Wm.  H.  Pew,  secretary  of  Briarcliff 
harms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “We 
have  sold,  since  April  15,  11  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bulls  and  38  open  yearling  pure- 
tired  heifers  at  satisfactory  prices.  Sales 
were  made  to  the  following  breeders : 
Manor  House  Farm,  Morris,  N.  Y.,  one 
cull ;  Saulpaugh  Bros.,  Germantown,  N. 
*  •>  °ne  bull ;  Thorndale  Farms,  Inc., 
Arnenia,  N.  Y„  two  bulls ;  Borden  Home 
-r  arms,  W allkill,  N.  Y.,  two  bulls  and  40 
'ommercia1  heifers;  Ohio  State  Univer- 
?  .y»  Columbus,  O.,  one  bull  and  two  bred 
ieifers;  F.  B.  Bontican,  Millbrook,  N.  Y., 
one  yearling  bull  and  20  heifers ;  Lee 
am  ton  .Geneva,  N.  Y.,  one  yearling  bull ; 
i  'ii  A,f‘00n’  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  one  yearling 
Pull ;  Geo.  F.  Fowler,  Springfield,  Mass., 
jQe  yearling  bull  and  10  yearling  heifers ; 


and  six  yearling  heifers  to  General  Ma- 
ehada,  President  of  Cuba.” 

Sidney  Smith,  manager  of  Wildwood 
Farms,  Orion,  Mich.,  reports  the  sale  of 
Sir  Blackcap  Quality  2d,  first  prize  junior 
yearling  bull  at  the  last  International  to 
D.  E.  Alexander,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore., 
and  also  five  heifers  to  the  same  buyer. 

W.  H.  T. 


Shorthorn  Trade  News 

C.  P.  DuBois,  Canning,  S.  D.,  writes : 
“The  Shorthorn  business  looks  good  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  We  sold  our 
Shorthorn  steers  for  $12  per  cwt..  last 
Fall  off  grass,  weighed  up  at  home.” 

S.  B.  Amcoats,  Clay  Center,  Kan., 
writes :  “We  recently  bought  the  B.  W. 
Stewart,  Talmage,  Kan.,  herd.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  years 
and  prices  are  at  least  25  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  ago.” 

F.  .T.  Bachman,  Clarence,  la.,  writes : 
“We  have  enjoyed  a  brisk  trade  in  bulls 
of  serviceable  ages  this  Spring.” 

Warren  Hunter,  Geneseo,  Kan.,  writes : 
“I  notice  an  ever-increasing  demand  for 
dual-purpose  Shorthorns  from  territory 
that  we  have  heretofore  considered  range 
country,  such  as  Western  Kansas,  West¬ 
ern  Nebraska,  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  Western  Oklahoma  and  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas.  All  are  asking  for 
Shorthorns  with  size  and  known  milking 
ability.  We  sold  last  year  50  calves  and 
yearlings  for  breeding  purposes,  and  have 
sold  23  head  since  Jan.  1,  1929.” 

B.  A.  Best  &  Sons,  Oconto,  Neb., 
write  :  “We  have  been  having  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  Milking  Shorthorns.  We  are 
organizing  a  milking  test  association  in 
our  county,  where  Milking  Shorthorns 
are  gaining  in  popularity.” 

C.  C.  Wine,  Mt.  Sidney,  Va.,  writes : 
“Prospects  are  fine.” 

Ray  H.  Hunt,  Danville,  Ind.,  writes: 
“People  do  not  want  to  pay  very  high 
prices  as  yet.” 

Penman  Bros.,  West  Weber,  Utah, 
writes:  “There  is  a  good  deal  of  inquiry 
for  good  bulls.  Many  farmers  are  buy¬ 
ing  dairy  bulls,  but  wishing  they  had 
Milking  Shorthorns.” 

H.  E.  Leach,  Fayette,  Mo.,  writes :  “I 
am  located  where  95  per  cent  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  are  blacks.  We  have  our, calf  club 
going,  and  my  herd  is  doing  well.” 

W.  B.  Tague,  Kirkman,  la.,  writes : 
“We  have  had  excellent  success  in  sell¬ 
ing  our  bulls  at  near  $200,  some  for 
more.” 

S.  J.  Kingsley,  Fruita,  Col.,  writes : 
“The  business  is  not  very  flourishing 
here,  but  farmers  seem  to  have  more  of 
an  idea  of  working  into  cows  and  other 
live  stock.  This  country  was  first  boomed 
for  fruit,  and  then  all  spuds,  while  beans 
have  been  a  paying  crop  the  last  three 
years.  I  am  persuaded  that  more  dual- 
purpose  cows  here  and  fewer  scrub  dairy 
animals  would  be  a  blessing  to  our  val¬ 
ley.  I  milk  my  Scotch-bred  cows.  I  am 
seriously  contemplating  using  a  polled 
bull.” 

J.  F.  Wallace,  Canton,  Mo.,  writes: 
“I  have  made  many  sales  of  calves  this 
season,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
have  most  of  them  stay  within  the  State.” 

McClean  &  Elliott,  Warrensburg,  Pa., 
write :  “There  is  a  good  demand  for  fe¬ 
males  among  beginners,  but  at  conserva¬ 
tive  prices.  Our  county  hasn’t  a  great 
many  purebred  breeders,  as  many  went 
out  of  business  during  the  depression, 
but  a  number  of  young  fanners  are  buy¬ 
ing  a  few  moderate-priced  cows  and 
bulls.”  JOHN  X,.  TORMEY. 


How  to  Remove  Warts 

I  have  a  three-year-old  heifer  that  has 
a  wart  about  the  size  of  a  10-eent  piece 
on  her  teat.  It  is  beginning  to  get  sore. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  it? 

New  York.  J.  H. 

If  the  wart  has  a  slim  neck  it  may  be 
possible  to  remove  it,  in  time,  by  tying  a 
fine  silken  cord  very  tightly  around  its 
base  to  shut  off  the  circulation  of  blood. 
Tie  the  cord  with  a  bow  knot  so  that  it 
may  be  tightened  every  second  day.  Wet¬ 
ting  the  wart  with  strong  vinegar  daily, 
with  the  cord  in  place,  will  hasten  re¬ 
moval  of  the  growth.  If  you  consider  that 
plan  too  slow  in  obtaining  results,  the 
heifer  may  be  restrained,  to  prevent  her 
from  kicking,  and  the  wart  then  snipped 
off  with  blunt  scissors.  After  the  bleeding 
has  subsided,  paint  the  wound  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  and  repeat  the  application 
daily  for  three  or  four  days.  The  bleed¬ 
ing  may  be  stopped  by  applying  Monsel’s 
solution  or  powder,  or  even  lightly  apply¬ 
ing  a  cherry  red-hot  knitting  needle.  If 
there  is  but  one  large  broad-based  wart 
it  may  be  removed  by  wetting  it  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  First  apply  lard  or  vaseline  around 
the  wart.  Make  the  application  of  bichro¬ 
mate  with  a  glass  rod  or  small  stick, 
merely  wetting  the  wart  and  not  getting 
the  liquid  onto  sound  skin.  A  scab  will 
form  and  should  be  allowed  to  come  off 
without  interference ;  a  second  applica¬ 
tion  may  then  be  made,  if  that  is  seen  to 
be  necessary.  It  may  be  that  other  warts 
will  form  on  the  teats,  or  are  already 
forming.  If  so,  wet  them  several  times 
daily  with  warm  water  containing  a 
tablespoonful  of  washing  soda  per  cup, 
and  in  the  evening  cover  them  with  a 
thick  paste  of  cold-pressed  castor  oil,  salt 
and  flowers  of  sulphur.  A  10  per  cent 
mixture  of  salicylic  acid  and  glycerin  or 
flexible  collodion  is  also  effective  for  re¬ 
moval  of  warts,  but  collodion  must  not 


be  used  where  there  is  an  open  light,  as 
it  is  extremely  inflammable.  Oil  of  white 
cedar  (thuja  oil),  or  an  ointment  of  that 
oil,  is/  also  popular  for  removal  of  warts, 
and  there  are  many  home  remedies  which 
are  more  or  less  effective.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  exact  cause  of  warts  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  thought  that  those  on 
the  teats  are  caused  by  the  irritation  of 
the  milking  act.  Warts  are  not  known  to 
be  contagious,  although  there  is  a  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  they  are.  They  indicate 
an  abnormal  nutrition  of  the  skin,  are 
most  common  in  young  animals  and  gen¬ 
erally  disappear  spontaneously  as  the 
animal  develops.  Those  on  the  teats  are 
more  likely  to  persist.  Warts  on  the  neck 
or  body  may  be  pulled  off  and  pine  tar 
applied.  a.  s.  a. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

July  15. — Holsteins.  National  type 
sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds ; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sales  managers. 

Aug.  13.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  seventh  annual  sale,  Pom¬ 
fret,  Vt.;  .T.  W.  Dana,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  V t. 

Aug.  15. — The  T.  R.  Shanaberger  & 
Son  Jersey  sale,  Montrose  Farm,  Raven¬ 
na,  O. ;  R.  T.  Lee,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sale 
manager. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  12.  —  Holstens.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  21. — Holsteins.  National  Ormby 
sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds ; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Nov.  5-6. — Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8.  —  Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  S.  II. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Clias.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

^  Nov.  19-22. — U.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown, 
Wis. 


Electric  Wheel  Co.  48  ElmSt.,  Quincy,  III. 


Wool  Wanted  lor  Cash  Circular  now  ready. 

Write  S.  II.  Livingston  -  Lancaster,  1’enna. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Registered  breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Express  charges  prepaid  during 
May  and  June.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smlihvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  ..^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 

£°?eSa?LoE.7  Purebred  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Accredited  herd.  Come  take  a  look  at  some  of  his 
daughters.  EVERETT  B.  WELLS,  Norwich,  New  York 


|  SWINE 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

1929  SPRING  PIGS 

Mated  Pairs  and  Trios.  Boars  Ready  for  Service. 
Can  spare  a  Few  Bred  Gilts. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jemmy  Dodge,  Manager 

DEC.  SPOTTED  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  for  sale  at 
■A  all  times.  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 

AHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Nice  Pigs,  $9  each.  With 
v  pedigree.  Pairs,  no-akin,  $1  7.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 

reg.  duroc  swine,:1,1;,;;:; 

F.  M.  1’attlngtoii  &  Non  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

DlfllE  BRED  It  REEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred 
A  Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  60  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 

BERKSHIRE  PIGC  "STT 

M-J  FOR  SALE  Kj  R.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  STO-S 

them.  II.  L,  MUNCJE  Canoneburg,  Penna. 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  ?. 

We  are  Still  getting  many 

REPEAT  ORDERS  for  PIGS 

Large  type  Poland  China — Cheater  White  Croat. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Croat. 

Also  a  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire  cross  tows 
and  Barrows. 

Pigs  four  weeks  old  $5.00 

These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs.  Will  make 
largo  hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  C.O.D.  for  your 
approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 

George  Freeman,  Mgr., 

RYDERS  STOCK  FARM.  INC., 

P.  0.  Box  65.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202- M 

Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
mew"?L  a  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 

and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs— 4  weeks  old,  #4.50  each.  All  pigs  sold  with 
a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re  not  satis¬ 
fied,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  return¬ 
ed.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  No  charges 
tor  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mate.  Tol,  0086 

SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  4  wks.  old,  SS.25each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

4-  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street, 

Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
4  weeks  old . $4.75 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock  and  large 
for  their  age. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  llunzel,  Lexington,  Mas*.  Tel.  0490 

|  DOGS 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLI ES-“Rea]  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It,  Montieello,  lone 

L°l5 SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  *6,  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

Fed.  While  COLLIE  PUPS  JETTnWS1 

*16— c.  O.  D.  GUILFORD  CLARK  -  Rock  Creek,  Ohio 

F°l?  ,  SAL-E— Collie  Puppies;  pedigreed,  farm  raised. 
■  Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WINGAR0.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

IF  Looking  for  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  that  will  make 
cow  dog.  Write  SHADY  LAWN  farm,  Heuv.itoii,  N.  Y. 


*  ,,,v  to  fit  any  skein  oraxle.  ELEC- 
TRICLow  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save 
high  lifts. 

Write  for  , 

Free  Cat¬ 
alog  to¬ 
day. 


Fir  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkerB.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILUGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

|  .%  DAIRY  CATTLE 

— MILKING — i 
SHORTHORNS 

BEEF  -  -  MILK 

MAURICE  WHITNEY 

BAR-NONE  RANCH  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


50,000  DAIRY  CATTLE 

all  bleeds,  in  Crawford  County,  the  5th  county  in 
U.  8.  to  become  accredited.  Can  supply  buyers  with 
anything  in  pure-bred  or  grade  dairy  stock.  30  to  40- 
hour  freight  service,  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Field  man  at  your  service. 

Crawford  County  Co-operative  Dairy  Improvement 
and  Sales  Association 

Market  House  Meadville,  Pennsylvania 


SHEEP 


Shropshire  Yearling  RAMS  and  EWES 

Sired  by  International  Champion.  Also  Older  Ewes 

Fred  VanVleet  .fe  Sous  -  -  Lodi,  New  York 


FOR  SALE  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS 

2,000  Cross  Bred  Idaho  Yearling  Ewes 

Selected  and  shipped  by  myself  personally. 

Charles  II.  Kritgg  Holley,  New  York 


pOlt  SALE — 100  SHEEP — Purebred  Hampshire  2 
*  year  and  spring  lambs.  All  registered  from  J  C 
Penney  herd.  R.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


RABBITS 


2,000  Animals 

Rabbits;  Cavies;  liantams; 
Pheasants.  Booklet  4c. 

SUMMIT  RABBITRY 
Barnharts,  Pa. 


H  and  information.  ELMDALE  RABBITRY,  Se.,rn.  Mills.  Main. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  SARRE,  VERMONT 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  0FFERINI 

bulls  of  serviceable  age 

Fnce  #100  to  #150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,0< 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  montl 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPL 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  'i 

lOO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  an 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  ies 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jerse 

IOR  8ALE— Holstein  and  Gnernse 

Springer  Cows  and  Heifers.  A  good  selection  i 
times.  JOHN  KEENER,  Amherst,  Wleeonsl 


all 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlonvllle,  Penn.. 


SoNVafcrRV,etIand  P°nieS  *®-ar«S.’nd*co°{! 
PONY  FARM  -  -  Cortland,  Ohio 


TURKEY S  Helen  M.  Baker  ^  1 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-Y 0RJKER,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

As  showing  how  firm  is  the  new  move¬ 
ment  to  establish  the  Grange  in  Virginia, 
a  $12,000  Grange  hall  has  just  been  dedi- 
1  eated  at  Forestville,  in  that  Southern 
State,  by  National  Grange  Master  Louis 
J.  Taber.  This  is  the  first  Grange  hall 
to  be  erected  in  Virginia  since  the  new 
organization  movement  was  launched. 
Former  National  Master  Sherman  J. 
I  Lowell,  formerly  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  now 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Washington,  was  also  one  of  the 
guests  at  the  dedication.  The  Virginia 
State  Grange  was  organized  September 
20,  1928,  representing  23  subordinate  and 
four  Pomona  Granges.  The  early  records 
of  the  National  Grange  show  that  over 
400  subordinate  Granges  were  organized 
in  Virginia  in  the  early  ‘70s.  The  first 
Grange  ever  organized  in  Virginia  was  at 
Petersburg  on  February  16,  1872.  The 
first  Virginia  State  Grange  was  organized 
in  1873,  21  other  State  Granges  being 
organized  in  that  same  year,  many  of 
them  in  the  South,  where,  at  that  time, 
the  new  order  was  becoming  strongly  in¬ 
trenched.  Later,  in  the  general  slump  in 
Grange  work  all  over  the  country,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Granges  gave  up  their  charters,  one 
by  one,  until  there  was  practically  noth¬ 
ing  left  in  the  South  of  the  once  strong 
membership. 

The  Virginia  State  Grange  was  in¬ 
active  from  1898  to  1928,  when  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  body  took  place.  From 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  first 
State  Grange  in  1873  to  1898  five  State 
masters  served  in  order. 

There  are  now  about  3,200  Grange  halls 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  total  valua¬ 
tion  of  $25,000,000.  In  some  cases  these 
halls  have  a  value  of  $40,000  to  $50,000. 

During  1873  and  1874  more  Granges 
were  organized  in  Jefferson  County,  New 
York,  than  in  any  county  of  the  State. 
Of  the  23  Granges  formed  in  those  two 
years,  16  still  survive.  One  of  these, 
Three  Mile  Bay  No.  126,  observed  its 
fifty-fifth  anniversary  June  15,  with  State 
Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  as  the  guest  of 
honor  and  representatives  from  more  than 
half  of  the  county’s  32  Granges  present. 
The  occasion  was  also  made  more  note¬ 
worthy  by  the  visit  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  “Magic  Gavel,”  which  was 
spending  the  month  of  June  in  the  county. 
Master  Augustus  Fitzgerald,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  has  missed  but  one  meeting  of  his 
Grange  in  the  two  and  a  half  years  he 
has  presided  over  the  Grange,  and  that 
absence  was  due  to  serious  illness. 

In  those  early  days  much  was  made  of 
co-operative  buying  for  the  benefit 
of  Grange  members.  The  history  of  this 
Grange,  read  tft  the  anniversary,  records 
how  the  Grange  members,  believing  that 
they  were  paying  too  high  prices  for 
goods  at  the  village  stores,  chose  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  wait  on  the  merchants  and  seek 
to  have  prices  lowered  to  what  they  re¬ 
garded  as  a  more  reasonable  basis.  Their 
petition,  however,  was  disregarded.  Noth¬ 
ing  daunted,  the  Grange  established  a  co¬ 
operative  store  of  their  own,  which  made 
such  inroads  into  the  business  of  the  local 
merchants  that  after  a  few  years  they 
gave  the  Grange  members  assurance  that 
they  would  make  prices  satisfactory,  and 
after  this  was  done  the  co-operative  store 
was  closed. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  anni¬ 
versary  that  Union  Grange  No.  5,  of 
Belleville,  organized  July  3,  1873,  the  first 
of  Jefferson  County’s  Granges,  was  also, 
in  point  of  continuous  existence,  the  first 
in  New  York  State.  Fredonia  Grange 
No.  1  and  Portland  Grange  No.  2,  of 
Chautauqua  County,  were  organized  ear¬ 
lier  than  Union  Grange,  but  each  of  those 
Granges  was  dormant  for  a  xieriod  of 
four  or  five  years  in  the  ’80s,  while  Union 
has  had  an  uninterrupted  record.  Granges 
3  and  4  had  but  a  brief  existence,  making 
Union  third  in  rank  of  its  organization 
in  the  Empire  State. 

There  are  16  Jefferson  County  Granges 
that  have  passed  their  fifty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary.  In  addition,  11  other  Granges,  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  county  more  than  55  years 
ago,  have  since  surrendered  their  charters 
and  no  longer  exist.  Another  Grange, 
located  at  Clayton,  originally  organized 
as  No.  87  in  1874.  surrendered  its  charter 
but  later  was  reorganized  March  7,  1890, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
county's  Granges.  It  has  a  line  hall  al¬ 
most  completed  in  the  village  of  Clayton, 
and  last  year  made  a  greater  increase  in 
membership  than  any  Grange  in  the 
county. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange  Mutual  Liability  Company,  held 
at  Keene,  N.  II..  the  home  office  of  the 
company,  State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone 
of  New  York  State  was  elected  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors,  to  succeed 
Sherman  J.  Lowell,  who  was  obliged  to 
resign  on  account  of  increased  work  in 
connection  with  his  position  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Tariff  Commission.  The  company  is 
now  licensed  to  do  business  in  eight 
States  and  licenses  are  pending  in  three 
additional  States. 

A  fine  new  Grange  hall  was  dedicated 
by  State  Master  Freestone  for  Dansville 
Grange,  of  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
April  20,  this  being  the  fifty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  organization  of  that 
Grange.  Two  of  the  charter  members 
survive,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Stone.  The 
original  Grange  hall,  built  in  1878,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  March  28,  1928.  State 
Master  Freestone  had  four  Grange  hall 
dedication  ceremonies  scheduled  for  June. 

Oneida  County  Granges  contributed 
$160  to  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund 


of  the  New  York  State  Grange  while  the 
“Magic  Gavel"  was  -  in  ‘  the -county  during 
the  month  of  April.  Oswego  County  in 
May  added  $650. 

National  Grange  Secretary  Henry  A. 
Caton  reports  that  gains  are  being  indi¬ 
cated  in  membership  from  nearly  all 
States.  The  State  of  Washington  leads 
with  a  gain  of  about  2,000. 


Some  Ingenious  Farm 
Machinery 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
helping  the  farmer  to  increase  his  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Harry 
Cline  of  Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  I  think,  has 
solved  that  problem  as  to  corn  farming 
pretty  well.  Mr.  Cline  has  had  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  mind  for  some  time,  so  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  of  1927  went  into  his  workshop  and 
started  to  put  his  ideas  into  form.  First 
he  built  a  harrow  to  attach  to  his  double 
plow  that  lifted  with  the  plow,  could  be 
regulated  from  the  seat  of  the  tractor 
and  would  pulverize  three  furrows.  That 
saved  the  time  and  expense  of  one  har¬ 
rowing. 

Then*he  built  a  three-row  corn  planter 
with  fertilizer  attachment,  with  power 
from  the  tractor.  By  removing  two  bolts 
he  could  remove  the  planter  and  put  on 
an  18-tooth  cultivator  that  would  culti¬ 
vate  three  rows.  On  this  cultivator  is  a 
machine  attached  to  side  dress  the  corn  ; 
all  this  is  done  at  one  operation  with 
power  take-off  from  the  tractor. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Cline  started  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  ground  for  plowing,,  harrowing, 
planting  and  cultivating  26  acres  it  took 
him  62  hours  and  $10.50  worth  of  gas 
to  do  the  work.  At  planting  and  culti¬ 
vating  time  with  a  tractor  this  equip¬ 


ment  can  do  the  work  of  three  men  and 
six  horses  so  that  a  man  who  heretofore 
worked  25  acres  of  corn  can  handle  75 
in  about  the  same  time,  cutting  down  the 
cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Cline  gave  me  the  above  pictures 
of  his  planter  and  cultivator.  G.  H. 

Gardners,  Pa. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  Reserve  Army  officer 
and  a  Regular  Army  man  were  killed 
June  19  when  their  plane  went  into  a 
tail-spin  at  3,000  feet  and  crashed  at 
Rogers  Field.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  vic¬ 
tims  are  Capt.  William  J.  Snyder  and 
Harry  C.  LaFrentz. 

In  a  gun  battle  in  the  Detroit  River 
June  17  between  rum  runners  and  a 
United  States  Customs  Patrol  speed  boat 
the  bow  of  the  government  craft  was 
smashed  by  bullets,  the  windshield  brok¬ 
en  and  some  of  the  machinery  wrecked. 
The  fight  occurred  off  the  east  shore  of 
Belle  Isle,  near  Detroit,  as  rum  runners 
took  the  aggressive  in  their  effort  to 
smuggle  liquor  into  the  United  States. 
The  runners  were  driven  off,  but  after 
reaching  Canadian  waters,  where  they 
were  automatically  protected  by  the  terms 
of  international  treaty  they  opened  fire 
a  second  time. 

Two  hundred  passengers,  mostly  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  on  the  steamer  Ossian 
Bedell,  bound  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Erie 
Beach,  Ont.,  were  .thrown  into  momen¬ 
tary  panic  June  19  and  two  of  the  crew 
were  slightly  injured  as  a  blow-off  valve 
in  the  engine  room  burst  under  heavy 
pressure  of  steam.  Passengers  were  re¬ 
moved  later  in  safety. 

A  Southern  Pacific  train,  en  route  from 
Martinez,  Cal.  to  Tracy,  was  held  up 
near  McAvoy  June  22  by  two  men,  who 
shot  and  wounded  J.  II.  Barnes,  the  en¬ 
gineer,  and  rifled  mail  sacks  of  all  reg¬ 
istered  letters.  The  robbers  boarded  the 
train  at  Bay  Point,  where  they  had  pur- 
'chased  tickets  for  Pittsburg,  Cal.,  near 
McAvoy.  Reports  to  the  sheriff  there 
said  the  men  had  an  automobile  with  a 
machine  gun  mounted  on  it.  They  or¬ 
dered  the  train  stopped  at  this  point,  and 
when  the  engineer  refused  lie  was  shot 
in  the  arm. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey  is  constructing  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  plant  in  the  United  States  for  hydro¬ 
genation  of  petroleum  at  its  Bayway 
property,  near  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The 
process,  for  which  the  American  rights 
have  been  obtained  by  Standard  of  New 
Jersey,  was  developed  by  the  German 
dye  trust,  the  I.  G.  Farbenindustrie.  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  plant,  at  a  cost  not  yet 
announced,  'involves  plans  for  production 
of  gasoline  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
100,000  barrels  daily,  according  to  unof¬ 
ficial  estimates. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murry  Guggenheim,  who, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Guggenheim, 


annually  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Gold¬ 
man  Band  concerts  in  Central  Park,  New 
'York  and  at  New  Y'ork  'University,  and 
who  have  long  been  identified  with  philan¬ 
thropic  works  in  the  city,  announced 
June  24  the  formation  of  the  Murry  and 
Leonie  Guggenheim  Foundation,  whose 
broad  purpose  will  be  “the  promotion, 
through  charitable  and  benevolent  activi¬ 
ties,  of  the  well  being  of  mankind  through¬ 
out  the  world.”  At  present,  it  was 
stated,  the  foundation  will  confine  itself 
to  the  establishment  of  clinics  for  free 
dental  relief  work  among  the  children  of 
the  five  boroughs  of  the  city.  The  first 
clinic  will  be  built  in  Manhattan  at  a 
cost  of  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,- 
000.  In  time  there  will  be  at  least  one 
clinic  in  each  of  the  boroughs,  it  was  said. 

Shawnee  Co..  Kan.,  is  to  have  an  aerial 
sheriff,  Wayne  Horning,  who  holds  that 
office,  has  just  purchased  a  large  Lin- 
eoln-Paige  plane.  He  will  equip  it  with 
a  machine-gun,  to  meet  raids  of  any  big 
city  gangs  which  may  visit  Shawnee 
County. 

Eddie  Middagh,  veteran  pilot,  was 
killed  and  seven  persons  injured  June  24 
when  a  Northwest  Airway  tri-motored 
Ford  plane  from  Chicago  crashed  near 
Indian  Mounds  Park,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
after  taking  off  from  the  St.  Paul  Airport 
for  Minneapolis.  The  plane  burst  into 
flames,  and  Middagh  was  burned  to  death 
before  he  could  be  extricated  from  the 
wreckage. 

Total  receipts  from  the  New  York 
State  income  tax  this  year  reached 
$81,000,000  of  which  half,  or  $40,000,000, 
will  be  distributed  to  the  counties  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  it  was  announced  June  25 
by  Thomas  M.  Lynch,  president  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Tax  Commission.  The  five 
counties  of  New  York  City  receive  the 


major  share,  about  $27,362,989,  which  is 
an  increase  of  more  than  $6,500,000  over 
what  was  received  a  year  ago.  The  coun¬ 
ties’  share  of  the  income  tax  money  is  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  basis  of  assessed  property 
valuation,  which  gives  New  York  County 
more  than  a  third  of  the  $40,500,000 
total,  or  $13,699,332.70. 

AVIATION. — Four  Spanish  aviators 
left  Cartagena,  Spain,  June  21  for  a 
trans-Atlantic  flight,  making  a  stop  at 
the  Azores.  Their  leader,  Major  Ramon 
Franco,  in  1926,  crossed  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  in  a  similar  twin-motored  seaplane, 
the  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  With  him  are  Com¬ 
mandant  Eduardo  Gonzales  Gallarza, 
Capt.  Julio  Ruiz  de  Alda  and  Mechanic 
Pedro  Madariaga.  Their  Hornier  Wal 
monoplane  has  two  Hispano-Suiza  motors 
of  600  horsepower.  Major  Franco  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  and  was  wounded  in 
the  air  service  during  the  Moroccan  cam¬ 
paign.  Capt.  Ruiz  de  Alda  flew  with  him 
to  South  America.  Commandant  Gallarza 
was  the  hero  of  a  flight  from  Spain  to  the 
Philippines.  Sergt.  Madariaga,  an  ex¬ 
pert  mechanic,  replaced  another,  seriously 
ill,  a  short  time  before,  the  take-off.  June 
24  the  Spanish  government  admitted  that 
Major  Ramon  Franco  and  his  three  com¬ 
panions  were  lost  somewhere  between  the 
East  Portuguese  coast  and  the  Azores  Is¬ 
lands.  The  note  insisted  no  fear  was  felt 
for  them  as  good  weather  prevailed  and 
their  hydroplane  was  seaworthy.  A 
Portuguese  gunboat  was  searching  for 
them  among  the  outlying  islands,  and 
June  25  Spain,  Italy.  England  and  Por¬ 
tugal  mobilized  searching  parties  to 
comb  the  area  between  the  Portuguese 
coast  and  the  Azores  by  sea  and  air  for 
the  missing  fliers.  The  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  maintained  its  hopes  that  they 
would  be  found  safely  somewhere,  either 
on  land  in  some  remote  spot  or  aboard  a 
small  vessel  unprovided  with  wireless. 
Nothing  had  been  heard  from  them  since 
June  22,  when  a  message  purporting  to 
announce *their  landing  in  the  Azores  was 
picked  up  by  a  Portuguese  warship. 

WASHINGTON.— Before  the  agricul¬ 
tural  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  June  22,  Chester  IJ.  Gray, 
Washington  representative  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  charged 
that  farm  products  had,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  not  been  given  adequate  protection 
in  the  House  tariff  bill.  Mr.  Gray  in¬ 
sisted  agriculture  should  be  put  on  an 
equality  with  industry.  Mr.  Gray’s  re¬ 
marks  drew  fire  from  *the  strong  protec¬ 
tionist  Republicans  on  the  subcommittee, 
including  Senators  James  E.  Watson, 
Reed  Smoot  and  Samuel  M.  Shortridge. 
They  took  exceptions  to  the  basis  of  com¬ 
parison,  and  Senator  Shortridge  in  par¬ 
ticular  sought  to  refute  the  intimation 
there  was  any  “hostility”  as  between  in¬ 
dustry  and  agriculture. 

President  Hoover  has  advised  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget,  it  was  learned  June 
23,  that  he  aims  to  keep  his  first  budget 
down  to  the  total  of  the  last  Coolidge 
budget — $3,780,000,000 — if  not  below  it. 


Two  of  Mr.  Cline's  Machines 
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American  .  tourist  expenditures  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  in -1928  totaled  $525,000- 
000  or  two  and  one-half  times  the  $210  - 
000,000  received  from  the  Allied  nations 
as  war  debt  payments  to  the  United 
States.  This  revelation  of  American  pros¬ 
perity  was  made  by  Robert  P.  Lament 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  June  23,  in  the 
seventh  consecutive  annual  report  of  his 
department,  which  disclosed  that  the 
United  States  international  turnover  last 
year  was  approximately  $22,000,000,000 
The  compilation  shows  a  balance  of  $730,- 
000,000  in  favor  of  this  country  in  con¬ 
nection  with  commodity  exports  and  mis- 
cellanous  invisible  items,  including  inter¬ 
est  on  private  investments,  war  debt  re¬ 
ceipts  and  tourist  expenditures.  This 
compares  with,  a  balance  of  $588,000,000 
for  1927. 

Western  wool  growers  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Sub-committee  June 
24  demanding  protective  tariff  rates  in¬ 
creased  over  the  rates  granted  in  the 
House  bill.  The  group  of  manufacturing 
industrialists,  headed  by  Joseph  R.  Grun¬ 
dy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  is  giving  encouragement  to 
the  demands  of  the  raw  wool  producers, 
with  the  view  of  gaining  advantages  in 
compensatory  rates,  not  only  on  wool  but 
all  manufactured  products.  The  demands 
were  presented  by  F.  J.  Hagenbarth  of 
Idaho,  president  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers’  Association.  The  present  duty 
on  raw  wool  is  31  cents,  the  House  bill 
raised  it  to  34  and  Mr.  Hagenbarth  in¬ 
sists  that  nothing  less  than  37  cents  a 
pound  will  prevent  the  American  pro¬ 
ducers  from  being  inundated  with  a  com¬ 
petition  which,  last  year,  displaced  one- 
third  of  the  American  output.  Some  of 
the  other  increases  asked  were :  Top 
waste,  House  bill,  34  cents,  asked  for 
39 ;  garnetted  waste,  House  bill,  26,  asked 
for  36 ;  noils,  House  bill,  21,  asked  for 
38 ;  woolen  rags,  House  bill,  8,  asked  for 
29 ;  shoddy,  House  bill,  18,  asked  for  36. 

President  Hoover,  June  25,  put  into 
operation  the  Boulder  Dam  bill  by  sign¬ 
ing  a  proclamation  declaring  the  measure 
in  effect.  Only  six  of  the  seven  States 
most  vitally  interested  in  power  and 
water  projects  involved  in  the  big  under¬ 
taking  are  in  agreement  on  a  working 
compact.  Arizona  remains  a  holdout,  con¬ 
tending  that  California.  Colorado,  Ne¬ 
vada,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming 
will  get  a  lion’s  share  of  benefit  to  the 
detriment  of  Arizona’s  irrigation  projects. 
Under  terms  of  the  Boulder  Dam  Act.  six 
months’  time  was  allotted  for  negotiations 
among  States  in  the  Colorado  River  basin. 
No  agreement  was  reached.  Formation  of 
a  six-State  compact  was  provided. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  9-12. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  tour  to  Vermont. 

July  15. — New  York  State  fruit  trip, 
starting  from  Winchester,  Va. 

July  15. — Summer  trip,  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Association,  starting 
from  State  College,  Pa. 

July  16-18. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  Boston,  Mass. 

July  23-24.  —  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Summer  meeting,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst.  Mass. 

July  23-26. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

July  29  -  Aug.  2.  —  International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  annual  convention, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  31  -  Aug.  1.  —  Second  Annual 
South’  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show,  Conven¬ 
tion  Pier,  Cape  May,  N.  J. ;  F.  E.  Rock¬ 
well,  director,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Aug.  1-2.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  tour  through  Massachusetts  and 
Southern  New  Hampshire. 

Aug.  3.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  Long 
Branch  Farms ;  W.  B.  Kendall,  proprie¬ 
tor,  Bowdoinham,  Me. 

Aug.  5-8.  —  Ashley  Fair  and  Junior 
Fair,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

Aug.  8. — Annual  Summer  meeting  Con¬ 
necticut  Pomological  Society,  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug.  6-9.  —  National  Association  or 
Gardeners,  annual  convention,  Rova- 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Aug.  7.  —  Market  Garden  Field  Day, 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  9. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers 
Association  field  meeting,  Rice  Orchards, 


Marlboro,  Mass. 

Aug.  19-23. — Vegetable  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  annual  convention, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia- 
Aug.  21-24. — Thirty-sixth  Annual  I  air 
Gloucester  County  Grange,  Afleyon  i  ark. 
Pitman,  N.  J. ;  E.  Arlington  Jones,  secre¬ 
tary,  Ilarrisonville,  N.  J.  . 

Aug.  23. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  field  meeting,  Frankl 
Co.,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31— New  York  State 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  „  , 

Aug.  26-31.— Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  .  c 

Aug.  28. — Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Field  Day,  Station  Farm,  Mt.  Ca 


Fair, 


mel.  Conn.  ,,. 

Sept.  16-17.— Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory.  Trenton,  JN-J-- 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  rje’-x 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gjt 
den  Club  co-operating;  Harold  W.  W  e*- •  . 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trent  . 

Oct.  17-20.  —  American  Country  Li* 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Am" 
Iowa.  .  • 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers  Asso.  ■' 
tion.  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roe-1 
ester.  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  .Tones,  secretary,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Exclusive  ♦ 

♦  ♦  Features 


On  the  NEW  ♦  ♦ 

De  Laval 

Magnetic  Milker 

THIS  wonderful  new  milker 
has  15  distinct  and  exclusive 
features  not  found  on  any 
other  milker,  and  which  make  it 
the  world’s  best.  The  De  Laval 
Magnetic  is  distinctly  not  a  one- 
feature  milker  but  is  a  combination 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  engi¬ 
neering  skill  which  puts  it  far 
ahead  of  any  other  method  of 
milking. 

Also  the  new  De  Laval  “Utility” 
Milker  for  the  low  price  field. 

See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write 
nearest  office  below  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

1SS  Broadway  600  Jacluon  Bird.  61  Beale  St. 


It  's  Cured 

Healthy  cattle  — big  producers— are 
the  result  of  proper  feeding.  That’s 
why  Arcady  “Sweet  16’’  dairy  feed 
has  been  the  standard  16%  feed  in 
the  leading  dairy  sections  of  America 
for  more  than  seventeen  years.  Order 
from  your  dealer  today  or  write  for 
free  booklet  containing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  dairymen. 


ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING 
COMPANY 

Dept.  34.,  Brooks  Building}  Chicago,  111} 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  FREE 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


Rats 


Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  agerm  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
Pets  On  lob- 1..  ,  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 

no  offensive  !3ftc<eaI  dwellln»8  and  outbuildings,  with 
sive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

P  _  _  l  Set  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

•  ice  K3  O  O  K  ndce’  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

L  Vlrns-  ,  ,d-  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


Fistula*^" 

Fleming’s  Fistoform 

bon  simple;  a  little  atten- 

money  %,indSrt«r,f.e  bottle,  postpaid- 

OUH  bib  eoSJCtSUSs  Send  for  copy  of 
Valuable  for  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

^and  cattle.  *08  “10X^0^^;^%^” 

Fleming  Bros.lChemisteV1»c«ok.i,,. 


CoiiOlm.  Condition. 
®r»  Worm*.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Th#  Newton  Rtmsdy  Co* 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


Stomach  Worms  in  Lambs 

Stomach  worms  appear  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months  and  cause  a  loss  of  flesh  and 
a  lack  of  thrift  among  lambs.  Thin, 
wormy  lambs,  known  as  culls,  pewees  and 
skips,  arrive  by  the  thousands  on  our  late 
Summer  and  Fall  markets,  where  they 
sell  for  several  dollars  less  than  fat, 
thrifty  lambs  of  the  same  age  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Worms  are  all  the  more  insidious 
because  their  toll  in  dead  lambs  does  not 
usually  come  all  at  once,  but  is  spread 
over  several  months. 

The  first  signs  of  stomach  worms  in 
lambs  are  scouring,  lack  of  thrift  and  loss 
of  flesh.  The  lambs  gradually  get  weak 
and  listless.  If  examined  at  this  stage, 
the  fleece  and  skin  reveal  a  dry,  lifeless 
condition,  the  eye  is  white  and  glassy 
and  the  backbone  feels  as  though  every¬ 
thing  had  left  it.  The  cause  of  these 
symptoms  is  the  tiny  stomach  worm  in¬ 
habiting  the  fourth  stomach.  It  is  about 
an  inch  in  length,  copper-colored,  and 
about  the  diameter  of  a  coarse  hair.  It 
is  thought  to  do  its  damage  by  absorbing 
food  from  the  lamb's  stomach,  sucking 
blood  from  the  stomach  linings  and  emit¬ 
ting  a  toxin  which  destroys  red  blood 
corpuscles,  thus  producing  the  aenemic, 
colorless  condition  mentioned.  The  best 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  the  way  they 
work  is  to  open  a  dead  lamb  while  it  is 
still  warm  and  see  the  worms.  To  do  this, 
follow  the  small  intestine  back  to  its  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  fourth  stomach.  Open 
this  stomach.  If  the  worms  are  present 
in  anything  like  large  numbers,  they  will 
be  revealed,  clinging  on  the  linings  of  the 
stomach  and  wriggling  in  the  mass  of 
stomach  contents. 

On  some  farms  sheep  and  lambs  can  be 
moved  from  one  field  to  another  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Where  this 
is  possible,  little  trouble  with  worms  is 
apt  to  occur,  but  on  most  farms  this  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  other  means 
must  be  employed  to  control  them.  The 
simplest  way  to  do  this  is  to  drench  the 
flock  with  copper  sulphate.  This  is  a 
relatively  sure  and  easy  treatment.  It 
is  done  in  the  following  manner :  First 
keep  the  sheep  off  feed  and  water  for  18 
hours  before  drenching.  Go  to  your  drug¬ 
gist  and  buy  one  ounce  of  pure  copper 
sulphate  (bluestone).  This  is  enough  to 
make  three  quarts  of  drenching  solution, 
which  is  sufficient  for  20  to  25  sheep. 
Where  tapeworms  and  other  parasites  be¬ 
sides  stomach  worms  are  known  to  be 
present,  the  solution  can  be  improved  by 
using  one  fluid  ounce  of  nicotine  sulphate 
(Black  Leaf  40)  mixed  into  the  copper 
sulphate  solution.  To  make  the  solution, 
simply  dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in 
one  quart  of  hot  water  and  add  two 
quarts  of  cold  water,  making  a  total  of 
three  quarts  of  solution.  Where  the  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  (Black  Leaf  40)  is  used, 
simply  add  the  one  ounce  of  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  to  the  three  quarts  of  prepared  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  solution.  In  handling  this 
solution  always  use  a  glass,  earthenware 
or  other  non-metallic  container,  since  it 
will  corrode  metallic  vessels.-  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  now  ready  to  use  and  should  be 
given  in  the  following  doses :  Mature 
sheep,  3  to  4  ozs.,  depending  on  size  and 
vigor.  Yearlings,  2%  to  3%  ozs.,  de¬ 
pending  on  size  and  vigor.  Lambs,  1  to 
2  ozs.,  depending  on  age,  size  and  vigor. 

Another  way  to  arrive  at  the  size  of 
the  dose  is  to  give  one  cc.  for  each  pound 
of  live  weight.  A  two-ounce  rectal  bulb 
syringe  is  a  convenient  instrument  for 
drenching  and  a  small  baby  bottle  is  good 
for  measuring  out  the  doses,  because  it  is 
graduated  in  ounces.  The  drenching  can 
be  done  with  the  bottle  itself  if  this 
method  is  preferred.  Allow  the  sheep  to 
stand  while  treating  and  do  not  hold  the 
head  too  high  nor  try  to  drench  too  fast. 
After  the  treatment  has  been  given,  keep 
the  sheep  off  feed  and  water  for  about 
five  hours.  Treating  once  every  three 
weeks  during  the  Summer  is  advised.  In 
severe  cases,  the  second  treatment  should 
be  given  one  week  after  the  first ;  there¬ 
after  treatments  every  three  w-eeks  should 
be  effective. 

Those  who  prepare  and  use  this  remedy 
are  warned  to  measure  the  chemicals;  the 
water  and  the  doses  accurately.  Careless¬ 
ness  in  this  is  liable  to  result  in  losses  by 
death. 

Stomach  worms  are  apt  to  cause  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  this  Summer,  because 
the  Spring  in  most  sections  has  been 
moist  and  warm.  The  wise  sheepman  will 
be  prepared  to  handle  this  problem  if  it 
occurs  in  his  flock  and  many  extra  lambs 
will  be  saved  by  so  doing. 

KENNETH  A.  CLARK. 


Wife’s  Right  in  Real  Estate 

A  friend  has  a  farm  which  he  bought 
and  paid  for  before  marriage.  Could  he 
sell  it  without  wife’s  consent  or  signature, 
as  the  deed  is  in  his  name  only?  If  he 
makes  no  will,  what  part  could  she  claim, 
and  who  would  claim  the  remainder,  as 
there  are  no  heirs  other  than  parents? 

B.  E. 

The  property  could  not  be  sold  without 
the  wife’s  signature,  as  she  has  a  dower 
right  in  it.  If  the  husband  dies  intestate, 
the  widow  has  the  life  use  of  one-third 
of  the  real  estate,  but  does  not  become 
absolute  owner  of  it.  In  default  of 
children,  property  would  go  to  surviving 
relatives. 


‘‘Look  at  Mrs  Banks  an  ’er  new  jump¬ 
er.”  “Yes,  looks  as  if  she  knitted  it  from 
a  tapioca  puddin’  recipe.” — Swindon  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 


houu  much 


CRAIN  FEED' 
ING  PAYS  IN 
SUMMER  ? 


Home-Mixed *  Ration  on 

Yellow 

or  Scant  Grass 

Ground  Corn,  Hominy 
or  Barley . 

.  200  lbs. 

Ground  Oats . 

.  200  lbs. 

Wheat  Bran  . 

.  100  lbs. 

Linseed  Meal . 

.  100  lbs. 

*If  your  dealer  does  batch  mixing 
hand  him  this  formula. 

That  depends  on  the  season,  the  condition  of  the 
grass,  and  the  production  of  the  cow.  It  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  local  price  for  milk  or  cream,  or  the 
express  rate  to  Metropolis. 


Right  now  summer  grain  feeding  is  most  important. 
Almost  any  day,  your  pasture  is  likely  to  turn  yellow 
and  scant,  and  become  a  low-protein  feed.  For  a  cow 
producing  20  lbs.  or  more  of  milk  a  day,  this  is  a  star¬ 
vation  ration.  She  will  rob  her  body  to  make  milk  — 

and  you’ll  pay  double  next 
winter  for  every  bit  of  nec¬ 
essary  feeding  you  neglect 
at  this  season. 

Every  dollar  spent  for 
proper  summer  feeding 
will  come  back  to  you 
doubled.  Write  for  our 
free  booklet,  giving  the 
complete  story  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Feeding  and  its 
remarkable  profit  record. 


Ready-Mixed  Ration  on  Scant 
or  Yellow  Grass 

Ground  Corn,  Hominy 

or  Barley .  200  lbs. 

Ground  Oats .  200  lbs. 

24%  Dairy  Feed* .  250  lbs 


*Look  on  the  label  lor 
Linseed  Meal. 


MEAL 


MEAL 


«Mk 


The  Universal 
Protein  Feed 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEE,  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  free  booklet  No.  J-7  on 
Summer  Feeding. 

N  ame . 


Address. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ b 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  Nearly  200  necessities  needed  daily 
in  every  home.  Annual  Sales  over  37  mil¬ 
lion  packages.  Largest  Company — over  15 
million  dollars  capital — Id  great  factories 
and  branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no 
experience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  re¬ 
peat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from 
start.  Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan, 
N.  Y.,  $184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase 
monthly.  Thousands  make  more  than  they 
ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as  well. 
Simply  follow  the  same  old  time-tested 
Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  given  con¬ 
sumers  best  values  and  satisfaction  for  40 
years.  We  supply  everything — products, 
outfit,  sales  and  service  methods  which 
secure  the  most  business  everywhere. 
Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — no  boss — • 
you  are  sole  owner  find  manager.  For 
particulars  write 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  C-41-RUR,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

MUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 

OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  a  D. 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  0.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

25  50  100 

S.C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns ..  .$2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed,  all  varieties  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  506,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

MjflCARSgHTcig] 

June  hatched  chicks  for  low 
brooder  costs.  Strong,  livable, 
fast  maturing,  heavy  producing 
Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks,  Black  Giants. 

1  Pekin  Ducklings.  Send  for  catalog  and 
full  information  about  our  money 
making  chicks. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

:  ssy*  i  oo 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain .  $8.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

He  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

C0C0LAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  June  Prices 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid 


100* 


Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Free  Circular. 


25 

50 

100 

12.75 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

2.76 

4.60 

8.00 

8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.76 

4  60 

8.00 

2.25 

4  00 

7.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  2.16 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

Light  Mixed .  2.25 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

S  C.  Wh.  $  Br.  Leuho 
S  C.  Rocks  and  Reds 
S.  C  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

White  Wyandottes  - 

Assorted  Chicks  -  - 

100*  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.MCE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.50 

$4.50  S  8  00 

$37.50 

$70 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3  00 

5  50 

10.00 

47.50 

SO 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

IS.  Rocks. 


60 

100 

600 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

4.50 

8.00 

87.50 

70 

6.50 

12.00 

67.50 

110 

6.50 

12  00 

67.50 

110 

4.75 

9.00 

49.50 

80 

Heavy  Mixed . 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  20*  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa, 

Mixed  Broiler  Day-Old  Chicks 

$12.00  Per  lOO 

Consisting  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Minorcas.  Anconas  and  Leghorns. 

Sente.  O.D.  Pay  after  arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery.  Better  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatch¬ 
ing  daily.  Immediate  shipment.  We  hateh  all  year. 
Send  for  Folder 

SOIIOEN  BORN’S  HATCHERY 
849  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603  or  1604 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKYCHICKS 

Englimh  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C  O  D.  ^25  50 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.25 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  2. 75  5.25 

Mixed  Chicks  2.25  3.75 

We  guarantee  100#  strong  chicks  on  arrival. 
GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

('ash  or  ('  O  D  10®  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorn, .  *7  50  *35.00  *70.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  t.SO  85.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  ?  00  4J  “®  ,,„88;?9 

Light  Mixed  $6.50—100  Heavy  Mixed. .  *8.00—100 

K  Order  direct  100*  live  delivery.  P.  O.  Paid 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllstarvlll*.  P», 


lOO 

$8.00 

10.00 

7.00 


ULL 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tanored  strain,  8-10-12 
weeks  old.  Ready  for  delivery.  Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Mountainside,  N.  3.  ’Phone  Westflcld  1689 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  10c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  Be. 

Write  for  price*  on  500 
md  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival,  i.  A.  HAUMCUlUiNER,  B.»v«r  Sprliin,  P.dd». 


CHICKS 


from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  9«,  R.  I. 
Reds.  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  8e.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
paid.  H.  W.  AMEY  -  -  Cocolamus,  Penna. 

r*  *  n V  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  *  8.00  per  100 

dAKI  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7  00  per  100 

rUIPFC  Barred  Rocks  .  9.00  per  100 

CHILKO  S.  C.  Reds .  0  00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8  00  per  100 

June  Delivery  Light  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

600  lots  He  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

Long's  Large  Typo 
Barron  Strain 

C.  W.  Leghorns,  2  year-old  Breeders —  *1  O.OO— 100 

S.  C.  w.  Leghorns,  1  year-old  breeders  8.00—100 

Barred  Rocks,  #1  0.00  Assorted.  S7.00  and  *9.00- 100. 
Prepaid,  live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar  Catalog. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY  -  Mlllerslown,  Penna. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  qualit  y  CHICKS 

Heavy  Mixed .  ber  ^ 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

ROMIS,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Chicks,  7c  up 


F.  C. 


•  L  C.  O.  D.  July-Aug.— Barron  W.  Leghorns,  8t; 
llCfZS  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  8r;  White  Leghorns, 
Bar.  Rocks,  10«;  Heavy  Mix.,  8e:  Light  Mix.,  7c.  Re¬ 
id  on  large  orders.  Order  from  adv.  or  circular.  100% 

•anteed.  TWIN  HATCHERY.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


REDUCED  CHICK  PRICES 


In  Effect  June  to  October 

60  100  500  1000 

$4.00  $  8.00  $38.50  $  75 
5.00  10.00  48.00  95 

5.50  11.00  55.00  100 

Assorted  . .  8c 

Catalog  free. 

Tiffin,  Ohio 


l  arge  Type  White  Leghorns 
Rocks.  Reds,  Minorcas  .  . 

Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  . . 

Hamburgs . , 

Live  delivery  guaranteed 
LANTZ  HATCHERY, 


$2.00 

2.50 

2.75 

11c 


Hubbard  Farms  Reds— Chicks 

at  Reduced  Summer  Prices 

All  breeders  100*  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Sturdy,  livable  chicks,  early  maturing,  heavy 
laying,  large  egg  strain. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CATALOG. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

JUNE  and  JULY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns. . .  *8.00  $37.50  *70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R,  I.  Reds .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00  82.50  66.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  $8.00 — 100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched;  strong  and  vigorous. 
100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Propi  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

150,000  CHICKS  FOR 
June  mid  July  Delivery 

25 


TAKE  NOTICE 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns...  *2.50 

Barred  Rox .  3  00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes  3.50 

Xdght  Mixed .  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks. 

Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  171,  Richfield,  Penn*. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

*450 

$  8.00 

$37.50 

8  70 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

550 

10.00 

47  50 

90 

6.50 

12.00 

•  •  •  • 

4.00 

7.00 

32  50 

60 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

100*  arrival. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  *9  per  100. 
*42  per  600.  *80  per  1000.  Hatches 
June  12-19-26— or  any  week  in  July,  Chicks  100*  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10*  books  order  Catalog  Free. 

Robert  L.  denser  Box  R  Klolnloltersvlllo,  Pa, 


June,  July,  August  Chicks,  6c  up 

25  50 

Wh.,  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  *2.00  *4.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  2.50 

Heavy  Broilers .  2.50 

Light  Broilers .  1.75 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100*  delivery. 

19  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


60 

100 

500 

$4.00 

$7.00  : 

$84.00 

5.00 

9.00 

44.00 

5.00 

8.00 

39.00 

3.50 

6.00 

30.00 

n/l  ni/  THIS  IS  MY  11TH 
OH  O  I  YEAR  EXPERIENCE 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  60 

Barred  Rocks .  AS. OO  *5.50 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leg. .  2.50  4.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00 

Light  Mixed .  8.25  4.00 


CHI  X 

100 

*10.00 
8.00 
9.00 
7.00 

Write  for  prices  on  special  matings  and  tested  flocks. 
These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100*  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  w.  Leghorns .  *8.00  *87.50  *70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  9.00  42.50  85.00 

Light  Mixed..  *7.00 — 100  Heavy  Mixed..  *8.00—100 
All  free  range  stock.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Prompt  delivery.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for 
new  circular. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
Junk  and  July  Pricks  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  *2.50  $4.50  »  8.00  $37.50  $  75  00 

S.  C.  Bar.  Rocks  and  Reds  2.75  5. 50  10  00  47.50  90.00 

Light  B.  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00  34.00  65. 00 

Heavy  B.  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8. 00  38  00  75.00 

100*  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  R.  3  Millerstown,  Penna. 

Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

£iigh  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  278-816  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  10056  live  delivery 
guaranteed  any  week!  in  July  at  $9.00  per 
100;  $26.00  per  300;  $44.00  per  500; 

$85.00  per  1000.  White  Kocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  $10.00  per  100;  $48.00  per  500.  Catolog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.J. 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  48 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  w-ill  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO..  205  H  Street, 
Melrosa  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  29  years 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Chicks,  Eggs;  also  24-6  weeks 
old  and  older.  Special  price  cockerels  and  pullets. 
Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.P. A.  certified. 

SIIKKMAN  non  UK N,  w  W,>nd.ll«  Specialiit,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


from  high  producing 
hensand  300-egg  males. 
Priced  Right  ! 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM  •  Jamestown,  Penna 


Pure  Hanson  Pullets 


ULSH’S 

White  Wyandottes  . 
White  and  Barred  Rocks 


SUPERIOR 
CHICKS 

.  $10.00  per  lOO 

.  10.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed  ....  8.00  per  too 

Dlsconnt  on  500  and  1000  lota.  Postage,  paid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Prompt  del.  C. 
O.D.  *10—100,  *80—1000  Write  or  wire. 

S.W.  KUNE  Box  10  M1DDLECREEK,  PA. 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Now  9c]  each.  Heavy  Mixed,  7c. 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Chat.  F.  Ewing  lit.  1  McClure,  Penna. 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Red 

CHICKS..  *9.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  *8.00  a  100 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88,  McClure,  Pa. 

BAB  BED  BOCK  CHICKS— For  Broiler*.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  aud  winter  delivery.  0.  0. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Sanford.  Delaware 


Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  containing  10 
birds.  First  column  shows  production 
for  week  ending  June  12,  and  second 
total  to  date. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  46 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  . 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J. .  . 

Towanda  Htchry,  Pa . 

Towanda  Htchry,  Pa . 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  43 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass . 

Darfelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  . 

J.  Scott  Eckhart,  N.  J . 

A.  D.  Gilbert,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. .  . 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.... 

Wene’s  Chick  Farms,  N.  J. .  .. 

R.  c.  R.  i.  Reds 

Martin  H.  Post,  N.  J . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Gilbert’s  Lt.  Brahmas,  N.  J.. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  J .  32 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ovo  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  N.  J .  40 

Theo.  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  40 

C.  W.  Augnestein,  N.  J .  44 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J .  37 

Bayview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

G.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pompton  Ave.  Farm,  N.  J. . . . 

Howard  Conklin,  N.  J .  45 

Conklin  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Darfelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J... 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J .  34 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Garry  De  Young,  N.  J . 

Garry  De  Young,  N.  J .  28 

W.  A.  Downs,  Mich .  35 

W.  C.  Fckard,  Mich . 

W.  C.  Fckard,  Mich .  32 

Figenraucli,  Farms,  N.  J .  46 

Grasmere  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . .  33 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  53 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  48 

Fox  &  Son,  N.  J .  31 

Fox  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Frederick  H.  Gaskell,  N.  J.. . 

Gibbs  Hatchery,  Mich .  43 

Greenbrook  Farm,  N.  J .  43 

Rox  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  42 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa. . . . 

M.  M.  Himwich,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash. 

Johnson’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Laurel  Locks  Farms,  Pa . 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. . . 

Roy  A.  Keute,  N.  Y . 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  McFlwain,  Ohio .  28 

Oakwood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J... 

Mayhill  Pltry  Farm,  Ind.... 

T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J .  45 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J .  47 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  37 

C-  R.  Misner,  Pa .  41 

Novins  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  . . 

Irving  L.  Owen,  N.  J . 

Grove  Lawn  Farm,  N.  J.. . . 

Paul  P.  Parker,  N.  J . 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  31 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J . 

Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa. . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  40 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Pentzel’s  Leg.  Farms,  Pa... 

Rowley's  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Scherer  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich .  44 

Table  Rock  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa .  54 

Toins  River  Assn,  N.  J . 

P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa . 

C.  H.  Trambels,  N.  J .  44 

Cedarhurst  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  51 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y.. . 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J - 

Wene’s  Chick  Farms,  N.  J... 

Westchester  Farms,  N.  Y - 

AYillgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Whitegg  Farm,  N.  J .  54 

White  Hen  Farm,  N.  J . 

White  Hen  Farm.  N.  J . 

Woodmere  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

William  A.  Yahn,  N.  J .  48 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

MOTTLED  HOUDANS 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Yr . 

Wants  Squab  Information 

I  am  trying  to  get  some  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  raising  of  squabs  for  market.  Can 
you  give  me  the  following  information : 
Best  all  around  breed  for  large  squabs; 
average  price  per  pair  for  breeders :  aver¬ 
age  number  squabs  per  pair  per  year ; 
average  cost  grain  year  around  per  100 
lbs. ;  grain  consumption  in  pounds  per 
pair  per  year;  average  selling  price  per 
dozen  squabs  per  year;  how  many  pair 
breeders  to  coop ;  how  many  pairs  can 
one  man  take  care  of.  doing  everything, 
killing  and  picking  included?  L.  p. 
Maryland. 

Replies  are  requested  from  readers  who 
have  had  experience  in  these  matters. 
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July  6,  1929 

Space  for  Hens;  Minerals 

In  a  henhouse  with  five  pens  20x28  ft 
each,  how  many  hens  could  be  kept  for 
most  profit  per  hen.  Four  pens  bother 
in  Winter,  going  damp.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  set  up  brooder  stone  in  each 
pen  to  keep  out  dampness?  Is  there  anv 
profit  in  feeding  poultry  mineral? 

New  York.  D 

The  number  of  hens  that  may  be  kept 
in  an  enclosure  of  a  given  size  depends  to 
some  extent  upon  the  care  given  to  keep 
their  pen  in  sanitary  condition.  From 
three  to  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  is 
the  usual  rule  for  estimating  capacity 
more  room  being  needed  for  large  fowls 
than  for  those  of  the  smaller  breeds 
From  150  to  175  fowls  would  be  about 
the  rating  for  a  pen  20x28  ft.  in  size 
Stove  heating  of  poultry  houses  in  cold 
weather  has  not  become  a  general  prac¬ 
tice,  there  apparently  being  not  sufficient 
to  recommend  it  in  spite  of  its  possible 
advantages.  Good  ventilation  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  dryness  in  a  poultry  house,  and 
unless  one  of  the  rather  expensive  com¬ 
mercial  systems  is  adopted,  the  so-called 
open-front  type  of  building  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  better  than  any  other  in  common 
use.  This  type  utilizes  the  natural  ex¬ 
change  between  outside  and  inside  air 
through  open  windows  on  the  side  of  the 
building  opposite  that  of  prevailing  cold 
winds,  usually  the  south  side.  By  pro¬ 
viding  sufficient  open  space  on  this  side, 
all  other  sides  of  the  building  being  air¬ 
tight  to  prevent  drafts  through  the  in¬ 
terior,  the  moisture  laden  air  is  removed 
before  it  deposits  its  load  of  water  upon 
ceilings,  wall  and  litter.  This  means  a 
cold  house,  but  cold,  dry  air  is  healthful, 
while  warm,  moist  air  predisposes  to  va¬ 
rious  poultry  ills. 

Minerals  are  certainly  needed  by  both 
growing  chicks  and  mature  fowls.  An 
extra  supply  of  lime  is  customarily  fed 
a  laying  flock  in  the  form  of  crushed 
oyster  shell  or  other  lime  containing  ma¬ 
terial.  Meat  scrap,  with  its  contained 
bone,  supplies  mineral  matter  in  consid¬ 
erable  quantity,  milk  in  any  form  is  also 
a  mineral  bearing  food.  If  either  or  both 
of  these  are  fed  in  customary  quantities, 
an  extra  supply  of  mineral  matter  is  not 
likely  to  be  needed.  If  a  ration,  however, 
is  made  up  mostly  of  grain  and  vegetable 
foods,  minerals  may  be  lacking.  A  sim¬ 
ple  mixture  composed  of  60  lbs.  of  bone- 
meal  or  rock  phosphate,  20  lbs.  of  high- 
grade  limestone  and  20  lbs.  of  common 
salt  has  been  recommended  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  for  use  Avhere  there 
is  need  of  an  additional  supply  of  min¬ 
erals.  M.  B.  D. 


Handling  Chicks 

How  young  is  it  right  to  feed  sour 
milk,  and  green  feed  such  as  clover  cut 
up  to  chicks?  What  would  you  say  is 
the  best  green  feed  for  chicks?  Do  you 
think  it  is  profitable  to  raise  broilers  for 
sale  the  year  around,  the  heavy  breed? 
I  hatch  my  own  chicks.  What  kind  would 
you  prefer  for  broilers?  Which  is  better 
for  chicks,  hard  or  soft  water?  s.  s.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Feed  sour  milk  the  very  first  thing; 
some  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  admin¬ 
istering  a  little  sour  milk  from  a  medi¬ 
cine  dropper  as  fast  as  each  chick  was 
taken  from  the  incubator.  This  was  to 
get  the  sour  milk  ahead  of  anything  else 
picked  up.  Chicks  should  not  have  food 
for  the  first  36  to  48  hours  and  no  bits 
of  dirty  egg  shells,  droppings  or  litter 
during  that  time.  After  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  sour  milk  may  well  be  their 
first  food  and  drink.  Green  food  may  al¬ 
so  be  fed  from  the  start.  Use  any  tender 
green  stuff  that  you  would  be  willing,  to 
eat  yourself  if  cooked  or  that  you  think 
would  be  good  for  the  blood  if  it  was  not 
for  the  taste.  I  have  found  young,  ten¬ 
der  burdock  leaves  relished  by  chicks  kept 
in  confinement  and  very  few  green  things 
that  were  not  relished.  Don’t  consider 
tough  grass  green  stuff,  however,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  color.  If  lawn  clippings  are 
young  and  tender,  all  right. 

Prices  of  broilers  usually  look  attrac¬ 
tive  before  mid-summer,  after  which  they 
quickly  drop.  Broiler  raising  has  been 
profitable  for  those  equipped  for  the  pur' 
pose,  though  it  has  undoubtedly  been 
overdone  in  recent  years.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say  what  the  future  wil  show  as 
to  profits,  but  a  conservative  attitude 
toward  making  large  investments  m 
equipment  for  broiler  raising  out  of  sea¬ 
son  will  probably  be  justified.  The 
American  breeds  like  the  R.  I.  Reds. 
Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  make 
excellent  heavy  broilers ;  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  develop  quickly  to  a  size  suitable 
for  small  broilers. 

After  the  first  of  July,  immense  num¬ 
bers  of  surplus  coekerels  from  poultry 
plants  of  all  sizes  go  to  market  as  broil¬ 
ers,  and  the  market  is  consequently  de¬ 
pressed.  Any  clean,  dry  straw  or  chan 
may  be  used  as  litter,  though  moldy  stun 
should  be  avoided,  as  chicks  may  derive 
disease  from  this.  Wood  shavings  are 
good  and  there  are  prepared  litters  sola 
commercially  for  those  who  do  not  have 
access  to  home-grown  stuff.  The  object 
of  litter  is  to  promote  cleanliness  in  tne 
brooder  and  carpet  the  floor.  Almost 
anything  that  is  clean,  dry  and  of  ab¬ 
sorbent  nature  may  be  used. 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  chicks  have 
hard  or  soft  water,  so  long  as  it  is  clean 
and  changed  often  enough  to  keep  n 
from  becoming  fouled.  if.  B.  D. 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


An  Interesting  Meeting. — On  June 
20  I  attended  the  annual  membership 
meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co- 
rnerative  Association,  Inc.,  in  the  Armory 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Groups  of  officers  and 
members  (wearing  blue-badges)  were  seen 
in  the  leading  hotel  lobbies  at  city  break¬ 
fast  time.  In  the  armory,  an  hour  before 
the  session  began,  I  heard  the  instructions 
dven  to  a  host  of  ushers;  estimated  that 
there  were  about  2,000  seats  in  the  buikl- 
ill<r  not  counting  those  in  the  narrow 
balcony;  observed  a  florist’s  employees 
unload  from  a  truck  enough  palms,  ferns, 
and  flowers  (both  potted  and  cut)  to 
make  a  magnificent  floral  border  for  the 
front  of  the  large  stage,  and  saw  the 
musicians  assemble  their  orchestral  in¬ 
struments.  A  half  hour  later,  mem¬ 
bers  began  to  wander  in,  anxious  to 
locate  their  appointed  places  in  the  num¬ 
bered  chairs.  Some  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  who,  with  some  other 
women,  were  seated  in  a  separate  section, 
to  the  left  of  the  stage.  All  the  at¬ 
tendees  were  seated  and  the  officers  and 
directors  were  in  their  places  on  the  stage 
several  minutes  before  10  :30.  The  house 
was  packed,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  bal¬ 
cony  chairs  was  occupied. 

The  Scene. — Florid  faces,  bald  heads 
and  more  thatched  ones,  white  collars, 
women’s  hats,  the  flowers  and  the  green 
gauze  “ceiling”  of  the  vast,  deep  room, 
made  a  colorful  scene.  It  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  see  the  well-fed,  well-dressed  and 
orderly  crowd,  in  a  relaxed  mood,  appar¬ 
ently  with  no  unusual  business  troubling 
its  mind.  The  orchestra  opened  the  pro¬ 
gram.  President  Fred  II.  Sexauer  of 
the  League,  speaking  clearly  near  the 
microphone,  introduced  the  directors,  one 
by  one,  in  the  order  of  their  official 
seniority.  Each  stood  for  a  moment,  and 
was  enthusiastically  approved  by  cheers 
and  the  clapping  of  hands.  I  have  never 
before  heard  so  much  cheering  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  dairymen  who  milk  cows. 

The  Program. — An  order  of  business 
adopted,  routine  matters  were  rapidly 
disposed  of,  there  being  no  objections 
voiced  or  questions  asked.  Six  of  the 
seven  directors  whose  terms  had  expired 
were  reported  by  the  president  as  having 
been  re-elected  in  their  respective  dis¬ 
tricts.  Harry  Culver  of  Amenia,  who 
had  resigned,  was  succeeded  by  Hadley 
Benson,  of  Wassaic,  on  the  directorate. 
Nine  printed  resolutions  were  reported 
by  Chairman  W.  E.  Templeton  (Connec¬ 
ticut)  of  a  resolution  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  25  districts  of  the  association 
in  New  York  State,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Connecticut.  The  first  resolu¬ 
tion  set  forth  that  at  each  annual  mem¬ 
bership  meeting  “it  is  expedient  that 
members  should  voice  their  opinion  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  business  has 
been  conducted  by  the  men  elected  by  them 
for  such  purpose.”  It  was  “therefore  re¬ 
solved  that  all  the  acts,  matters  and 
things  done  and  performed  by  the  di¬ 
rectors,  executive  committee  and  officers 
of  this  organization  in  the  constructing, 
acquiring  and  disposing  of  property, 
plants,  equipment  and  supplies,  and  of 
contracts  made  and  expenditures  in¬ 
curred  and  paid  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  this  association  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March,  1929,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  in  all  respects  ratified, 
approved  and  confirmed,  this  including 
differentials  established  and  distributions 
made  of  funds,  which  differentials  and 
distributions  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
equitable.” 


Other  Resolutions. — Former  Presi¬ 
dent  Geo.  W.  Slocum  of  the  League  was 
indorsed  for  appointment  to  the  new 
Federal  Farm  Relief  Board.  It  was  “re- 
-olved  that  no  officer,  county  president 
er  employee  of  the  association  be  eligible 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  resolution 
committee  at  annual  meetings.”  Resolu¬ 
tion  5  provided  that  the  terms  of  members 
of  the  auditing  committee  should  be  three 
years  instead  of  one  year,  and  that  the 
by-laws  be  amended  so  that  “members  of 
the  committee  elected  at  this  meeting 
shall  serve  respective  terms  of  three,  two 
and  one  year,”  the  oldest  in  service  hold¬ 
ing  the  longest  term,  the  next  the  two- 
year  and  the  youngest  the  one-year  term. 
A  member  proposed  an  amendment  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  words  “ at  this  meeting,'” 
which  he  thought  technically  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  confusing.  At  the  chair’s  re¬ 
quest,  the  legal  department,  personified 
on  the  platform,  offered  a  curb  opinion  on 
ine  pomt,  and  commended  the  resolution 
as  written.  It  was  then  passed  with  a 
ou<]  demonstration  of  approval.  Resolu- 
ion  7  recited  that  “during  the  past  three 
.ears  the  resolution  committee  has  re¬ 
vived  suggestions  from  our  locals  that 
‘  ,'e  ^numeration  of  directors  be  in- 
eased,  and  that  “we  recommend  that 
_  tion  be  taken  at  the  district  meeting  at 
f  'lme  the  election  of  the  member 
j  the  resolution  committee  in  1930,  rela¬ 
tor-  ”  lncreasing  the  salaries  of  direc- 
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resolution,  the  members,  it  seemed  to  me, 
“ran  true  to  form,”  for  whenever  we 
farmers  have  a  chance  to  prevent  one  an¬ 
other  from  getting  something  tangible 
that  all  of  us  can't  get,  we  almost  al¬ 
ways  take  advantage  of  it.  This  would 
not  be  absurd  if,  at  the  same  time,  we 
did  not  by  silence  and  inaction  permit 
active  minority  gangs  to  vote  high  sal¬ 
aries  for  “leaders”  who  attend  to  our 
marketing  business  in  their  own  way. 

A  Lonely  Objector.— Last  June  at 
their  Rochester  meeting,  League  members 
“resolved  that  we  strongly  favor  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  our  present  financial  policy 
for  the  conduct  of  our  business  or  for 
any  expansion  thereof.”  At  this  year’s 
Syracuse  meeting,  after  several  objections 
were  voiced  and  some  questions  asked, 
the  following  resolution  was  demonstra¬ 
tively  adopted :  “Whereas,  the  present 
system  by  which  members  finance  their 
marketing  organization  is  sound  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  should  be  generally  adhered  to, 
it  may  well  be  that  at  times  the  directors 
could,  by  adopting  some  supplementary 
method  of  financing  the  organization,  pro¬ 
mote  the  best  interest  of  League  mem¬ 
bers  by  expansion  of  business  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  and,  whereas,  such  resolution  as 
adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  is 
susceptible  to  [of]  an  interpretation  that 
would  prevent  such  supplemental  financ¬ 
ing  ;  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  such 
resolution  as  adopted  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  be  and  is  hereby  rescinded ;  thus 
leaving  the  directors  at  liberty  to  employ 
some  other  method  of  supplemental  fi¬ 
nancing  at  all  times,  as  they  think  the 
best  interests  of  League  members  require, 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  permitted  to 
do  so  by  the  certificate  of  incorporation, 
the  by-laws  and  membership  contracts  of 
this  association.” 

A  member  asked  if  something  wasn’t 
covered  up  by  the  resolution.  If  so,  he 
wished  to  have  full  information  about  it. 
He  was  informed  that  the  association, 
under  the  resolution  which  it  was  desired 
to  rescind,  couldn’t  borrow  a  cent,  and 
that  it  needed  the  right  to  borrow  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  it  could  at  the  lowest 
rate.  He  was  the  only  man  who  stood  up 
and  voted  against  the  resolution.  An¬ 
other  member’s  opinion,  expressed  on  the 
floor,  was  that  the  directors  already  had 
the  power  to  get  all  the  money  they 
needed.  During  the  discussion,  President 
Sexauer,  answering  the  lone  objector’s 
question,  said  that  “virtually  any  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  to  any  member.” 

Talks  and  a  Report. — In  a  brief  ad¬ 
dress,  closing  the  forenoon  session.  Dr. 
Shirley  W.  Wynne,  New  York  City’s 
health  commissioner,  was  for  continued 
and  increasing  co-operation  between  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  city’s  milk  shed  and  his  de¬ 
partment.  He  alluded  to  some  new  in¬ 
spection  forms,  soon  to  be  issued,  which 
he  believed  would  be  helpful  tp  dairymen 
and  plants.  He  said  that  “plants  must 
be  kept  up  to  the  city’s  requirements 
during  the  Summer  if  they  wish  to  ship 
milk  or  dairy  products  into  New  York 
in  the  Winter.  I  will  grant  suspensions 
in  the  Summer  when  it  is  not  necessary 
to  obtain  milk  from  all  plants,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  suspension  they  must  be 
able  to  meet  the  requirements.”  A  letter 
of  greeting  from  Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  read.  He  promised  his  best  ef¬ 
forts  to  protect  New  York  dairymen  from 
outside  producers.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  afternoon  session,  the  report  of 
Treasurer  Young,  who  was  indisposed  in 
a  Syracuse  hotel,  was  read  by  Secretary 
Coulter.  It  was  identical  with  the  report 
of  the  official  audit.  No  details  in  it 
were  presented,  because,  it  was  explained, 
the  report  would  be  printed  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  weekly  publication.  The  report 
was  approved  as  read.  Extended  ad¬ 
dresses  by  President  Sexauer  and  Harry 
Hartke  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  president  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers’  Federation, 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close,  d.  c.  w. 


Size  of  Eggs 

I  would  like  some  information  about 
the  size  of  eggs.  Our  hens  are  a  mixture 
of  the  white  egg  laying  breeds,  princi¬ 
pally  White  Leghorns,  Anconas  and  i 
Black  Minorcas.  I  buy  purebred  roosters 
nearly  every  year  of  one  of  those  three 
kinds.  In  three  cases  today  we  had  63 
dozen,  23  to  30  ounces,  sold  as  large; 
22%  dozen,  21  to  22  ounces,  sold  as  me¬ 
diums;  4%  dozen,  20  ounces  and  lower, 
sold  as  small.  These  eggs  are  all  white 
or  nearly  enough  that  they  sell  for  white 
eggs.  A  good  many  are  26  ounces  and 
over.  They  are  fed  all  the  mash  they 
will  eat  also  oats  in  morning  and  corn  at 
night.  Could  we  better  ourselves  on 
weight  in  eggs  by  changing  breed?  M.  s. 

The  size  of  eggs  laid  by  a  flock  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  under  the  control  of 
the  poultryman,  as  he  may  influence  the 
factors  which  govern  this.  Without  lay¬ 
ing  down  too  rigid  laws,  it  may  be  said 
that  size,  color  and  shape  are  breed  char¬ 
acteristics,  inherited  and  transmitted  by 
both  male  and  female  lines.  The  size  of 
the  bird  has  its  influence,  large-bodied 
birds  laying  larger  eggs  than  those  of 
small  bulk.  The  difference  between  eggs 
of  large  fowls  and  bantams  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  extreme  limits  along  this  line. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Minorcas  lay 
very  large  eggs.  The  R.  I.  Reds  also 
lay  an  egg  of  large  size ;  Leghorns  and 


Rocks  follow,  while  the  Wyandotte  is 
inclined  to  eggs  of  less  weight.  The  eggs 
from  pullets  increase  in  size  with  the 
bird’s  age,  rapidly  in  the  first  year,  slight¬ 
ly  in  the  second.  Whether  pullet  hatched 
or  from  older  fowls  seems  to  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  size  of  pullet  eggs. 

There  is  a  marked  uniformity  in  the 
characteristics  of  all  the  eggs  laid  by  any 
hen.  tending  to  be  similar  in  size,  shape 
and  color.  There  is  a  variation  in  the 
size  op  eggs  with  the  season  and  also  with 
the  place  in  the  clutch  laid  that  an  egg 
holds.  The  feeding  of  a  balanced  ration 
and  especially  the  use  of  green  feeds  and 
milk  tend  to  increase  the  size  of  eggs, 
while  conditions  which  favor  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  eggs  also  favor 
the  production  of  heavy  eggs.  These  are 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Maine  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Orono,  which  sums  up 
the  size  of  an  individual  hen’s  eggs  as 
dependent  upon  inherited  influence,  condi¬ 
tion  of  health,  body  size  and  stage  of 
body  development,  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  position  in  the  clutch  occupied 
by  the  egg. 

Since  size  of  egg  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  matter  of  inheritance,  it  follows 
that  hatching  only  from  large  eggs  will 
insure  hatching  from  hens  that  lay  large 
eggs.  Choosing  the  breed  that  lays  eggs 
of  large  size  is  an  obvious  method  of  get¬ 
ting  large  eggs.  Mixing  breeds  is  mixing 
characteristics.  All  distinct  breeds  have 
their  peculiarities,  bred  in  by  long  con¬ 
tinued  selection.  When  they  are  mixed, 
these  peculiarities  are  all  thrown  into  one 
heap  and  what  will  emerge  in  the  progeny 
cannot  be  foretold.  Only  this  much  seems 
certain,  undersirable  characteristics  are 
more  likely  to  appear  than  desirable 
ones,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  good 
points  have  to  be  built  up  by  careful 
breeding  from  inferior  ones  established 
by  nature.  All  built  up  characters  rest 
upon  less  secure  foundations  than  those 
held  by  nature’s  endowment.  When  man’s 
selection  and  control  cease,  body  habits 
drop  back  toward  the  old  level  from 
which  improvement  began.  One  or  two 
generations  of  indiscriminate  breeding 
can  destroy  the  effects  of  years  of  breed 
improvement.  Y"ou  ask  if  you  could  bet¬ 
ter  the  weight  of  eggs  by  changing  breed. 
You  haven’t  any  breed  to  change.  Your 
flock  is  in  the  position  of  an  automobile 
built  up  by  taking  parts  f-rom  several  dif¬ 
ferent  makes  and  combining  them.  The 
chances  are  that  any  one  of  the  cars  by 
itself  was  superior  to  the  combination  of 
all,  having  been  carefully  bred  by  its 
manufacturer  to  eliminate  its  faults  and 
increase  its  virtues. 

The  size  of  eggs  laid  by  any  breed, 
from  bantams  up,  can  be  increased  by  se¬ 
lecting  only  large  eggs  for  hatching,  thus 
eliminating  from  the  influence  of  heredi¬ 
ty  in  the  flock  those  birds  that  produced 
eggs  of  inferior  size.  This  is  the  method 
of  selection,  slow  but  sure.  You  can  also 
increase  the  size  of  your  egg  output  by 
keeping  only  those  breeds  that  lay  large 
eggs.  This  may  involve  you  in  other 
difficulties  more  objectionable  than  small 
eggs,  such  as  colored  eggs  or  fowls  that 
are  not  good  producers. 

Your  best  plan  is  doubtless  to  select 
a  satisfactory  strain  of  a  breed  that  suits 
your  purpose  and  then  continue  the  im¬ 
provement  made  by  the  originator  of  the 
strain  through  careful  selection  in  your 
future  breeding.  m.  b.  d. 


CARPENTER’S 


Size  24x36x12  in. 


NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COOP 

Designed  to  comply 
with  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

PRICE,  $1.15 

F.  O.  B.  Orange,  \  a. 


W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Pood. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  „  “  .  .  13.00)  N.Y. 

(special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


MacKclIar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  tine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Huy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

IL  M  acK  FLL  A  lt’8  SONS  CO.,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


Parks'^  barred  bocks 

BUY  YOUR  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS  NOW 
At  about  ONE-THIRD  what  they  will  coat  later  on. 

CHOICE  BREEDERS  too  at  special  price. 

Take  advantage  of  this  annual  price 
reduction  to  get  started  with  some  of 
America's  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  ltocks.  Write  for  complete 
prices  and  40th  anniversary  catalog. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


A 1ILL,  JILfE,  CniUYO 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— Wyckoff  Strain 
s,  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  Tancred  Strain 
S  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ... 

BARRED  ROCKS  ... 

REDSI  ..... 

LIGHT  MIXED  .... 

HEAVY  MIXED  |- 
Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Less  than  a  100  add  lc  a 
chick.  100%  live  del.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Prop. 

United  Phone  McAlietervllle,  Pa. 


C.  O.  D. 

$8.00  per  lOO 
8.00  per  1.00 
7.50  per  100 
9.00  per  100 
10.00  per  lOO 
7.00  per  lOO 
8.00  per  lOO 


BABY  CHICKS  Save  Time  and  Money. 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

W.,  Hr.,  Illk.  beg.  *  Anconas  |$2,25  $4.25  $8.00  $39  00  $75  00 

W.  A  Hr.  Keeks, Reds,  Wyan.  2.75  5.25  10  00  40.00  9.,  00 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers  -  -  2.50  4.75  9.00  44.00  85  00 

bight  Mixed  Broilers  -  -  -  2.00  3.50  6.50  31  50  CO  00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Barred  Rocks... 


100%  delivery. 


25 

50 

100 

$.1.00 

$5. 50 

fio  oi 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

250 

4.50 

8.00 

2.25  4.00 

s.  Free  range. 

7.00 

W.  A.  LAUVER 


Circular. 

McAllslervllle, 


Pa. 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorns,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light,  $8.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Bex  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks,  Tancred  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Jones’  Columbian  Rocks 
LEGHORNS . Sc  ROCKS .  ||c 

From  personally  supervised  flocks. 

J.  H.  SNOOK  MIDDLEBURG,  PA. 


We  hear  very  little  complaint  in  these 
changed  times  about  the  height  of  the 
kitchen  sink,  but  considerable  about  the 
position  of  the  brake  and  clutch  pedals. 
— Ohio  State  Journal. 


Lewis  Farms  Pullets  ^fnho£  p",Iet8'at  b 


Write  for  catalog. 


gain  prices.  All 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS.  Divix.ille,  R.  b.  lax 


I  Pill  I  FTS  From  N-  Y-  State  Certified  t 

LEGHORN  ■  ULLLIO  Grade-A  Hens.  Product 
Bred— Old  and  Young.  Disease  free— 10  weeks.  Si 
each.  EDW.  MAYER  &  SON,  Brldgehampton,  L.  I.,  N. 


IDEAL  BRONZE  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Healthy ! 

■  Hardy !  Handsome!  Boston’s  winners  or  Utility  breed¬ 
ers  Poults  hatching  July  10th,  $70—100.  Eggs,  $26—100 
Liberal  information.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst,  N.  h] 


in  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  or  Mammoth  Toulouse 
Ifc  Goose  Eggs,  SB. 00  postpaid.  Big  type  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Bellersville  Fa 


m>|AMMOTIl  PEKIN  DUCKLING,  $80  per  100. 
J.WX.  Finest  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Lakevlew  Poultry  Farm  -  Darker,  N.  Y. 


Unequaled  for  Broilers  and  Roasters 

Wh.  Itock-Wyandotte  and  Wh.  Rock-Brahma  Cross- 
Bred  Chicks,  either  SI  2.50  per  100.  Straight  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  SI  3.50  per  100.  Hatches  every 
Thursday.  REA DY-TO-LA  Y-LEGHORN  Pullets  and 
Breeding  Cockerels  from  200-egg  Pedigree  Matings. 
Write  for  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels  h,legPh°o"nsED 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  T rumansburg,  N.  Y. 


rUiriZC  Beaver's  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
Lillie IV  J  Barron  English  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  my  own  flock,  8c.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival.  July.  fe.  b.  IlEAYEU  .  McAIULrvlIlc,  Pennz. 

n  II  .  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  large,  healthy,  free 

rUlletS  range  birds  from  selected  hens.  12  wks., 

SI. 25.  Norman  Treble,  Holley,  N.  y! 

400 El2j  W. Leghorn  Pnllets,  $1.60 ea. 

A.  l! .  MAI  I1FS  -  -  8.  Somerville,  It,  J. 

FOIL  HALF  Wyckoff  Strain — 12  wks.  old,  SI. 50  each. 
PHI  I  FTS  £lso.  Breeding  Cockerels,  S2.00  each! 
I  UbLblJ  Real  bargain.  J.  AbBKItTl,  llopenell,  N.  J. 

•  RFD-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCK  8-Pullets  and 
A  Cockerels.  J.  TROPEANO,  flparrowbnsh,  New  York 


B.  ROCKS 

(Special  Matings) 

20c 


W.  WYANDOTTES 

(Special  Matings) 

22c 


W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS 

(Special  Matings)  Grade  A .  i«c 

16c  (Special  Matings).  .  1  8c 

For  order,  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1  OO 
From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea..  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Cireiila. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford.  Conn 


SPXCIAL/KGG  bred  cht cks 


NO  MONEY-i-WE  <-  0!  . 

exp?,rtsh  Tj°m  WKh‘5Tad0;  he«y  tajen  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out- 
laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high-egg  production.  Pure-bred, 
healthy  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50  100  300  500 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds,  all  good  chicks . $2.75  $5  25  *10  00  *20  00  *47  50 

Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  8.0.  and  R.C.  Reds .  3.25  6.25  11  50  3L25  sLoO 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons...  3.25  0  25  l’’ 00  '14  75  57  50 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas .  .  4  00  8  00  15  00  4  !  00  72(  0 

Reference,  First  National  Bank.  THE  ADA  HATCHERY.  Route  15,  ADA,  OH I <L 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


Some  time  ago  an  agent  for  one  of  the 
service  contracts  (auto)  was  around  here 
and  when  I  told  him  The  R.  N.-Y.  had 
already  warned  me  to  show  him  the 
road,  he  said  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  a  fake. 
I  told  him  if  we  had  a  few  more  papers 
like  it  we  country  people  would  have 
more  money  and  more  good  quiet  rest. 
Keep  up  the  good  work,  keep  down  the 
crooks  and  may  God  help  you  do  it. 

New  York.  J.  B. 

The  R.  N.-Yr.  is  proud  to  have  earned 
the  reputation  above  expressed  by  the 
agent  of  the  service  contract  scheme.  The 
advice  has  saved  this  farmer  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  the  paper  for  many 
years,  and  he  has  shown  his  appreciation 
in  a  practical  way  by  sending  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  a  neighbor. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Salt  Co.  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  as  to  their 
product,  and  also  fulfilling  their  guaran¬ 
tee  on  diseased  or  dead  stock,  and  veteri¬ 
nary  bills,  etc.,  as  per  their  agreement? 
Inclosed  find  one  of  their  order  sheets  and 
guarantee  to  feeder  after  purchasing  the 
product.  This  is  a  medicated  salt. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  c.  s. 

The  guarantee  of  the  Consolidated  Salt 
Co.  provides  that  the  company  will  fur¬ 
nish  veterinary  service  for  animals  be¬ 
coming  sick,  and  pay  for  those  that  die, 
provided  the  stock  had  been  fed  Consoli¬ 
dated  Stock  Salt  according  to  directions 
for  a  period  of  three  months.  This  bait 
has  been  employed  by  questionable  con¬ 
cerns  to  sell  stock  condiments.  We  have 
never  known  a  standard  manufacturer  to 
make  such  a  guarantee. 

I  own  a  place  in  Virginia  and  I  have 
a  real  estate  man  here  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  I  gave  him  an  option  on  my  place 
for  90  days.  I  find  place  is  worth  more 
than  I  am  asking.  My  wife  did  not  sign 
contract.  They  had  a  $200  deposit  paid 
on  the  place.  Can  I  back  out  as  my  wife 
did  not  sign?  As  I  understand,  if  a  man 
sells  property  his  wife  must  be  satisfied. 

New  Jersey.  h.  p. 

A  wife’s  signature  is  necessary  on  a 
deed,  but  not  a  contract  to  sell.  H.  P. 
must  live  up  to  his  agreement  to  sell  at 
the  price  stated ;  otherwise  he  will  be 
liable  for  the  commission  on  the  sale  to 
the  real  estate  agent,  and  probably  re¬ 
quired  to  defend  a  suit  for  damages. 


I  am  inclosing  an  advertisement  from 
our  local  paper.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  firm  is  reliable.  Can  you 
give  me  the  desired  information?  We  are 
interested  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y’.,  and 
especially  the  Publisher's  Desk. 

Pennsylvania.  mbs.  b.  l.  s. 

This  inquiry  refers  to  the  Menhenitt 
Company,  Ltd.,  scheme,  of  Toronto,  Can. 
The  scheme  is  to  sell  correspondence  in¬ 
structions  in  showcard  writing  on  the 
pretext  that  the  company  will  furnish 
work  to  be  done  at  home.  It  is  claimed 
that  after  taking  the  instructions  women 
can  earn  $15  to  $25  per  week  in  spare 
time.  It’s  all  an  easy-money  scheme  to 
sell  the  instructions.  Readers  have  been 
warned  against  this  and  similar  deceptive 
advertising  repeatedly. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  about 
an  advertisement  in  the  Mother’s  Home 
Life.  It  is  by  the  Western  Fur  Farms. 
They  supply  three  Chinchilla  rabbits,  two 
does  and  one  buck  for  $49,  and  buy  back 
all  I  can  raise  for  $4  each  when  5  or  6 
lbs.  weight.  I  think  there  is  something 
wrong  here,  as  the  raw  buyers  pay  only 
$1.50  to  $2  for  pelts,  except  they  get  a 
big  price  for  the  meat.  I  have  got  their 
price  book  list  with  all  details.  P.  M. 

New  York. 

Here  is  the  old  “buy-back”  scheme 
again  that  has  been  discussed  in  this  de¬ 
partment  many  times  during  the  past  10 
years.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  buy¬ 
back  plan  is  to  sell  the  original  stock  at 
an  exorbitant  price.  When  the  pur¬ 
chasers  raises  stock  ^and  is  ready  to  sell, 
the  promotors  of  the  scheme  find  excuses 
for  refusing  to  take  the  stock  at  the  price 
agreed.  The  rabbits  do  not  measure  up 
to  the  specifications  in  the  contract,  etc. 
And  from  some  of  the  breeding  stock  fur¬ 
nished  by  these  concerns,  it  is  impossible 
to  raise  rabbits  that  will  come  up  to  the 
specifications.  We  again  advise  to  place 
no  confidence  in  “buy-back”  propositions 
to  raise  rabbits  or  other  animals. 


Inclosed  is  a  clipping  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Grit.  In  answering  this  adver¬ 
tisement  I  have  been  awarded  one  of  these 
lots  for  the  sum  of  $9.75,  and  can  pur¬ 
chase  an  adjoining  lot  for  the  sum  of 
$67.50.  Could  you  advise  me  if  this 
would  be  a  good  investment  or  to  the 
condition  of  the  land?  Manahawkin  Ter¬ 
race,  N.  is  the  location.  mbs.  g.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

The  advertisement  is  based  on  arrang¬ 
ing  the  following  letters :  “O  A  U  R  S  C,” 
so  as  to  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  opera 
singer.  Of  course  any  child  of  school  age 
will  answer  “Caruso.”  Those  who  give 
the  correct  name  are  to  receive  a  building 
lot  “free.”  Then  $9.75  is  asked  for  se¬ 
curing  a  deed.  This  amount  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  than  the  lot  is  worth. 
The  lot  isn’t  big  enough  to  build  on,  so 
the  offer  of  the  adjoining  lot  at  $67.50  is 
typical  of  these  fake,  free-lot  schemes. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  exposed  this  scheme 
in  one  form  or  another  for  the  past  35 
years  and  still  thousands  of  people  fall 
for  these  games. 

A  new  kind  of  confidence  game,  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  large  scale,  with  widows  as 
victims,  was  believed  by  police  to  have 
been  uncovered  recently  with  the  arrest 
of  two  men  in  Aberdeen,  Md.  They  repre¬ 
sented  themselves  as  agents  of  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  which  investigation  showed 
did  not  exist,  and  called  on  a  widow  stat¬ 
ing  that  she  was  the  beneficiary  of  an 
insurance  policy  for  $40,000  on  which  a 
premium  of  $600  was  due.  Upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  premium  the  agents  promised 
to  turn  over  to  her  the  company’s  check 
for  the  $40,000.  This  woman  in  question 
did  not  fall  into  the  trap,  but  notified  the 
town  constable,  who  finally  arrested  the 
alleged  insurance  agents.  This  will  put  a 
stop  to  the  activities  of  these  individuals, 
but  the  story  is  of  general  interest  and 
will  serve  to  warn  the  public  against 
placing  confidence  in  strangers. 

A  local  agent  for  the  Adams  Paint  Co. 
of  Cleveland,  O'.,  called  on  me  and  tried 
to  get  me  to  order  a  barrel  of  roofing 
paint,  claiming  it  would,  when  applied, 
make  an  old  roof  better  than  a  new  one, 
asking  $1.25  a  gallon,  and  guaranteeing 
satisfaction.  Is  this  company  reliable 
and  the  goods  as  represented?  b.  p. 

Kentucky. 

Adams  Paint  Co.  is  another  name  un¬ 
der  which  Franklin  Paint  Co.  does  busi¬ 
ness.  It  also  uses  the  name  Fulton  Paint 
Co.,  and  Madison  Paint  Co.,  all  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  A  synopsis  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  charges  against  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  department  June  22  issue. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
regarding  the  Collateral  Banking  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.?  They  give  you  a  dis¬ 
count  on  anything  you  buy  and  also  pay 
dividends  on  stock  which  is  $25  a  share. 

I  want  your  opinion  of  them.  j.  A.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  no  definite  information  on 
Collateral  Banking  Corp.,  and  we  find 
none  in  our  usual  sources  of  advice  on 
investment  matters.  We  have  known  of 
propositions  to  sell  stock  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  discount  on  purchases  to  inves¬ 
tors  for  the  past  40  years.  Such  schemes 
have  never  as  far  as  our  records  go  proved 
anything  but  a  delusion.  You  cannot 
eat  your  pie  and  have  it,  too.  Concerns 
that  sell  goods  at  a  discount  from  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  cannot  hope  to  make  profits 
so  as  to  pay  dividends  on  the  securities 
of  the  organization.  The  “membership 
scheme”  works  the  same  way  and  or¬ 
ganizations  employing  such  plans  in  the 
past  have  been  short-lived. 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  a 
firm  doing  business  as  the  Mart  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Inc.,  707  Walnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.?  Some  time  ago  I  wrote 
them  in  regard  to  home  sewing,  which 
they  advertised  in  the  Elmira  Advertiser. 
They  said  if  I  would  send  them  $1.50  they 
would  send  me  a  sample  dress  to  sew,  and 
when  finished  they  would  send  applica¬ 
tion  to  fill  out,  and  if  satisfactory  they 
would  send  me  more  dresses  to  sew.  I 
have  never  heard  from  them  since.  I  have 
the  dress  I  finished,  so  I  am  not  out  much. 
But  I  am  disappointed,  as  we  are  just 
getting  started  on  a  farm  this  year,  and 
did  hope  I  could  do  something  like  that 
to  help  pay  expenses  until  we  could  get 
ahead  a  little.  If  you  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  them,  could  you  tell  me  of 
some  place  that  is  reliable?  I  would  take 
anything  that  I  could  do  at  home  in  spare 
time.  mbs.  e.  p. 

New  York. 

The  above  reveals  another  “work-at- 
home”  fraud  such  as  has  been  exposed  in 
these  columns  repeatedly.  We  can  refer 
this  woman  to  no  house  sending  out  sew¬ 
ing  to  be  done  in  the  homes  of  country 
people. 


PRICES  REDUCED  ON 


ckvu WATER  CARTS 

ONLY 


F.  O.  B. 

Jeffersonville, 

Indiana 


ForSPRAYING, 
SPRINKLING, 
HAULING 
WATER,  SAP 
GATHERING. 
GASOLINE, 
OIL, 
LIQUID 
MANURE 

and 

Dozens  of 
Other  Uses 


50 


*27 


Faucets 


ONE 


Faucet 


A  wonderful  value 
from  the  Gov't’s 
surplus  supplies. 

We  have  just  been 
awarded  7  5  0  of 
these  Water  Carts  by  the 
U.  S.  Government,  but  they 
must  be  removed  from 
warehouse  within  30  days, 
they  last  for  only  $27.50. 


Extra  Well  Made — 
Cost  Gov’t  $275  Each 


In  order  to  move  them  quickly  we  offer  them  while 
The  first  750  persons  who  take  advantage  of  this 
offer  will  get  one  of  .the  biggest  values  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  readers 
of  this  paper.  No  farmer,  fruit  grower  or  road  builder  should  fail  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  offer.  This  cart  can  be  used  for  spraying,  sprinkling  potatoes  or 
vegetables — for  sprinkling  roadways — for  hauling  water — for  sap  gathering  or 
dozens  of  other  uses.  Tank  is  of  one  piece  Galvanized  Iron  with  splash  partition, 
solid  riveted  joints.  150-gallon  capacity.  Gould  or  Red  Jacket  Pump.  Strainer 
device.  25  feet  of  2-inch  4-ply  hose.  (We  do  not  guarantee  condition  of  hose.) 
Standard  approved  Brake  rod  wheel  54  inches  in  diameter.  3-inch  Steel  Tires, 
10-inch  steel  hubs.  Steel  Axle,  2x2-inch.  Foot  Brakes.  Tool  box  under  seat. 
Carts  are  delivered  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  U.  S.  Government  by 
Studebaker  and  other  high-grade  manufacturers.  Easily  converted  into  air 
pressure  sprayer  worth  $300  at  slight  extra  cost.  Complete  instructions  with 
each  cart.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  check  or  money  order  NOW. 


HANDY  FARM  CART  Jtfrzs  $22.50 


Here  is  a  rare  bargain  in  a  horse-drawn, 
strongly-built  Farm  Cart.  Cost  the  Gov't 
$175.  Our  price  only  $22.50,  F.  O.  B.  Sche 
nectady,  N.  Y.  Carts  never  used — shipped 
knocked  down  in  original  crates.  Body  7  ft. 
7  in.  long — 4  ft.  3  in.  wide — 2  ft.  deep,  with 
tail  board  and  heavy  floor.  Wheels  4(4  ft. 

high.  Iron 
Tires,  3 
in.  wide 
— %  in. 
in.  Body  and  shafts 
white  oak  or  hickory.  Cart  is  complete  with 
brakes  and  axle  wrench.  Painted  3  coats. 
A  brand  new  cart  at  a  give-away  price. 
Guaranteed  as  represented.  Publishers  would 
not  print  this  ad.  if  carts  were  not  as  de¬ 
scribed.  Send  check  or  money  order  today. 


HORSE  DRAWN 


Guaranteed  As 
Represented 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  AND  EXPORT  COMPANY 

Dept.  B,  192  N.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Are  you  going 
to  save  your 
Corn  Crop? 

IF  your  late-planted  corn  reaches 
*  maturity — fine  !  In  a  Unadilla  Silo 
it  becomes  th.e  best  of  winter  milk- 
producing  feed.  But  should  your  corn 
fail  to  mature,  freeze  or  become  in¬ 
fested  with  corn  borers  you  are  in¬ 
sured  against  crop  loss  by  having  a 
Unadilla  ready  to  receive  it. 

Act  at  once!  Order  your  Unadilla 
and  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  We 
guarantee  immediate  shipment  of  any 
size  silo  in  either  Oregon  Fir  or  Spruce. 
Material  absolutely  dry  and  the  best 
quality  obtainable. 

Liberal  discount  for  cash  on  de¬ 
livery  or  you  can  buy  a  Unadilla  on 
time  payments.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices.; 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


wfrjli  TqT 

mil  Him 

rn 

1 1 

copper -content 
galvanized 


Brooder  Houses 
.  Hog  Houses  | 


R0SSMETAL 

Gribs 

-BINS 


Safe.  Dependable.  More 
money  from  your  crop. 
Write  today.  Check  items 
wanted. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
802  Warder,  Springfield,  O. 


Cutters. 


BIGGEST  VALUE  LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingleB,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now's  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
FRIT  VT  _  and  Material  Book  No. 

**  **  **  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 
BOOKS  723-773  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati*  Ohio 


Self-Feeding.  Non-Clogging. 
Ball-Bearing,  Gears 
Run  In  Oil. 


9-29 


Wet  leaves  cannot  wind 
up  on  lower  roller.  Im¬ 
proved  shear  cut  insures 
clean  cutting. 

A  World’s  Record 

The  GEHL  wilt  cut  and 
throw  green  corn  45  feet 
high  at  only  500  R.  P • 
saving  power  costs,  yet 
filling  the  highest  silo  rapid¬ 
ly.  Electric  power  costs  as 
low  as  $1.75  per  silo.  Gas- 
oline  power  cut  ON  b- 
HALF.  Don't  buy  until 
you  have  our  catalog  and 
prices.  Write  today. 

GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

430  South  Water  Street,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


Spring-tension  rollers, 
nearness  of  rollers  to 
knives,  improved  fan 
blade  attachment  and 
gears  running  in  oil 
make  the  GEHL  the 
world’s  lightest  running 
and  cleanest  cutting  silo 
filler. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Renting  Church  Property 

Parsonage  not  being  used  for  the  min¬ 
ister  as  a  dwelling,  it  is  rented  for  two 
or  three  months  out  of  every  year  to  city 
folks  for  money  rent.  Is  the  property 
assessable  for  taxes  the  same  as  other 
property?  The  community  house  is  also 
rented  every  year  for  election  at  $25  per 
vear,  paid  to  a  trustee.  Is  this  property 
assessable?  The  Summer  of  1928  said 
property  was  rented  at  $15  per  month 
for  a  dwelling  house  to  a  city  family.  Is 
this  property  assessable  for  taxes  the 
same  as  other  property?  A.  M.  T. 

New  York. 

In  both  cases  the  property  is  assessable 
for  taxes.  N-  T- 


WANTED  on  private  estate,  practical  and  col¬ 
lege  trained  single  man;  must  be  able  to  keep 
records,  care  of  stock  and  poultry,  milk  cows, 
etc. ;  state  all  particulars,  references,  salary 
desired  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6674,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
the  family,  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  to 
become  manager  and  matron  in  a  school  for 
boys;  middle-aged  country  people,  members  of 
a  church  and  of  good  habits  desired;  for  full 
information  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis- 
Lyn,  Pa. 


WOMAN  for  sewing  room  to  mend  boys’  cloth¬ 
ing  and  in  charge  when  matron  is  out;  sal¬ 
ary  $60  month,  maintenance.  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT,  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Protestant  woman  between  25  and 
45  years  for  general  housework;  must  be  good 
cook,  very  neat  and  accustomed  to  rural  life. 
Apply  by  letter,  P.  0.  BOX  26,  Dunstable,  Mass. 


Line  Fence;  Sale  of  Mort¬ 
gaged  Property 

A  and  B  own  two  adjoining  farms  in 
Ohio.  A  has  no  domestic  animals  of  any 
kind.  B  is  demanding  that  A  build  a 
line  fence  on  half  of  the  boundary.  Does 
Ohio  law  compel  A  to  build  fence  and 
what  kind  of  fence  in  case  it  does?  2. 
Can  an  owner  of  a  heavily  mortgaged 
farm  in  New  York  State  sell  his  silo  and 
his  chicken  coops?  A.  N.  h. 

1.  He  should  build  a  fence  sufficient  to 
keep  the  kind  of  stock  usually  pastured 
in  that  locality. 

2.  Not  without  the  consent  of  the  hold¬ 
er  of  the  mortgage.  N.  T. 

I - ■ 

Salesmen  Wanted 

For  established  territory  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Salesman 
should  be  between  ages  of  30  and 
*  60  and  must  have  car  in  which  to 
work  territory.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  man  who  has  been  success¬ 
ful  as  salesman  or  in  his  own 
business.  This  is  a  good  position 
which  will  pay  you  well.  Write 
The  Globe  Refining  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  at  once,  giving  record  of  your 
employment  or  business  during  the 
past  five  years.  \ 


Dutchess  County  Farms 

We  own  several  farms,  camp  sites,  village  property 
from  12,000  to  $20,000.  Hundred  miles  from  New  York, 
all  state  road.  Send  for  descriptions. 

SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  T.  Tel.  10-8 


IN  ADIItONDACKS— Farms  for  Chickens,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Fox,  Muskrat,  Summer  Boarders,  Hunting 
Camps,  Gas  Stations— ISO  acres,  7  rooms,  celler,  fireplace, 
other  buildings — S2, 1  00.  $900  cash— 6  years.  Booklet. 

EARL  WOODWARD  -  Hadley,  New  York 


PINE  PLAINS  STORE 

Grocery  and  general  merchandise;  established  sixty 
five  years,  nice  building,  nice  town.  Suitable  for  any 
kind  of  business.  Must  sell. 

SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Telephone  10-3 


/*>  I  rx  |-1  Cloth  racks,  pumps,  graters,  two 

t  1<  second  hand  presses.  Catalog  free, 

V^1.L>  V  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Married  man  with  chauffeur’s  li¬ 
cense  for  milk  route.  ADVERTISER  6647, 
fare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  dairy;  good  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er,  quiet  with  stock,  able  to  drive  Ford  truck; 
wages  $65  and  board;  reply  with  references  to 
w.  A.  COSIER,  Box  34,  Shawnee,  Pa. 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  state  wages  ex- 
pected;  steady  employment;  no  cigarettes. 
LEWIS  DU  BOIS,  Bethel,  Vt. 


WOMAN  for  housework;  state  salary.  MRS. 
HELD,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  58-F-4. 


-  ARMER-GARDENER  on  small  fruit  farm;  wife 
for  general  housework,  whole  or  part  time; 
no  children;  best  references  required.  ARTHUR 
HOFFMAN,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  married  test-cow  milker  and 
herdsman  with  small  family  for  Guernsey 
herd  in  Central  New  York;  three  milkings  daily, 
high  producing  herd  in  good  healthy  condition; 
all  modern  conveniences;  top  wages  for  man 
who  can  make  big  records:  wife  must  board  two 
men;  gas  stove;  school,  churches  and  trolley, 
four  blocks  from  the  farm;  state  age,  nationali¬ 
ty,  previous  experience;  give  reference  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Address.  R.  A.  LAMBERT,  Clin¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced,  married  fruit  farmer 
as  working  foreman  on  fruit  farm  in  Hudson 
Valley;  state  age,  religion,  education,  complete 
list  of  jobs  held  including  wages,  number  of 
children,  salary  expected:  will  furnish  good 
house,  modern  conveniences.  Address,  FRUIT 
GROWER,  Box  179,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED — Good  man  for  work  on  dairy  farm. 
ORIN  D.  McFALL,  R.  4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  clean,  single  young 
man,  18  to  30;  must  have  good  reference  and 
years  experience  on  commercial  plant;  take 
charge  of  1,600  layers,  some  trapnesting  and 
necessary  chores;  only  willing,  interested  work¬ 
er  looking  for  permanent  position  wanted;  no 
smoking;  board  and  laundry,  salary  according  to 
ability  and  experience;  write,  giving  age,  na¬ 
tionality,  experience,  reference  and  salary  de¬ 
sired  to  start.  F.  H.  MILLER,  Rt.  1,  Rock¬ 
ville,  Conn. 


WANTED. — Young  girl  to  do  general  housework 
and  be  helpful  to  the  cook ;  modern  conveni¬ 
ences,  work  very  light,  no  children  in  family; 
must  be  neat  and  willing  to  live  on  a  farm; 
salary  $40;  Cornell  University  farm.  N.  R. 
SPEIDEN,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  eighth  grades  education;  must 
be  active  and  free  from  physical  deformities 
and  of  good  moral  habits;  salary  $60  to  $90  per 
month  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry;  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  County,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City;  promotion  according  to  ability 
and  service;  for  complete  information  apply  to 
LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.D.,  Superintendent,  New 
Y'ork  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM,  estate  manager;  lifetime,  practical, 
scientific,  college,  experience,  all  branches,  A 
to  Z;  agriculture,  horticulture,  landscaping; 
Guernsey  cattle  and  dairy  specialist;  skilled  or¬ 
ganizing  milk  business;  waste  elimination;  profit¬ 
able  selling  ability;  not  embryo  theorist;  high 
reputation.  POST  BOX  47,  Morristown,  N.  .1. 


CAPABLE  poultryman  open  for  position;  re¬ 
liable  and  can  produce  results.  ADVERTISER 
6654,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY,  refined  and  competent,  desires  position 
as  school  teacher  or  housekeeper.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6666,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  commercial 
poultry  or  private  estate;  college  training; 
seven  years’  experience  poultry  management. 
Address,  L.  C.  TYLER,  Poultry  Research  Fore¬ 
man.  N.  J.  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE,  trustworthy,  middle-aged  man 
needs  work;  lifetime  experience  all  classes 
woodwork,  construction,  repairs,  cabinet,  bench 
or  machine;  do  painting,  paperhanging  and  up¬ 
keep  country  estate;  best  references;  go  any¬ 
where.  JOS.  A.  SHREDL,  R.  7,  So.  Richmond, 
Va. 


AMERICAN  man,  30,  single,  desires  position  on 
poultry  or  vegetable  farm  under  Christian  em¬ 
ployer;  is  able  bodied  except  for  occasional 
epileptic  seizures;  references.  Address,  W.  H. 
ADDOMS,  290  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  business  manager  wishes  to  connect  with 
first-class  proposition,  preferably  commercial, 
where  results  are  wanted;  German-American, 
41,  married,  one  child,  16  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  U.  S.,  college  graduate,  of  proven 
executive  ability;  building  of  soils  by  rotations, 
A.  R.  work  and  showing,  dairy  cattle,  swine 
and  poultry,  bookkeeping  and  figuring  of  cost; 
subject  to  surety  bond;  A-l  references;  just 
returned  from  a  study  trip  abroad.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6675,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  gentlewoman,  responsible,  capable,  as 
housekeeper,  secretary  or  caretaker,  desires 
situation  which  can  include  daughter  of  eight. 
P.  O.  BOX  57,  Pine  Brook,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  American,  Protestant, 
desires  entire  supervision  small  modern  home; 
highly  recommended;  please  state  particulars; 
salary.  ADVERTISER  6682,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  and  garden  superintendent,  Danish,  age 
43,  married,  2  children;  life  experience  in  gar¬ 
dening  and  farming;  A-l  references.  K.  MARI- 
BOE,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


''•ANTED — A  strong  white  woman  for  house¬ 
work  in  quiet  place,  country;  no  encumbrances; 
^ages  $15  a  week;  no  laundry.  ADVERTISER 
684,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

vV ANTED  at  once,  young  man,  between  18  and 
40,  to  work  on  poultry  farm  in  Northern 
Westchester  County;  must  be  licensed  and  able 
_o  drive  new  Ford,  clean,  honest,  reliable;  pre- 
ious  experience  entirely  unnecessary;  good 
Qf  surroundings;  must  be  ambitious,  inter- 
and  willing;  references  not  desired;  I 
man  who  can  use  *his  common  sense,  and 
S4o  try  to  work  entirely  by  set  rules;  wages 
, p.er  month  with  excellent  board  and  lodging; 
Ip 'Hun  Ijermanent  for  right  man.  ADVERTIS- 
_*  <>(jS6'  eare  Rural  New  Yorker. 

W  .^TEn— Girl  or  woman  to  work  as  waitress 
f;«7o  to  be  generally  useful.  ADVERTISER 
„  /7~-  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Perienced  man  or  boy  for  general 
A T)vx?tI y :  state  wages  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  6673,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W^|J  Married  farmer,  experienced  in  gen- 

ADVFPTwow£gL>.KiUing  t0  do  some  milking. 
tlL.ER  6646,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  general  farming  and  orchar- 
dist;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  6678, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  with  years  of  experience  in  up-to-date 
care  of  cows  wishes  position  as  herdsman. 
Write  ADVERTISER  6687,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  18,  intelligent,  Protestant;  some 
general  and  technical  experience;  won’t  re¬ 
turn  to  school;  state  wages,  all  other  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  6693,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PAINTER*  wants  $4.50  a  day,  board.  GEORGE 
BROCKTEN,  180  Poningo  St.,  Portc-hester, 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged,  educated 
American  married  man,  with  integrity,  all 
around  handy  man;  farm  raised,  understands 
general  farming,  successful  with  poultry,  good 
gardener,  very  handy  with  tools  of  the  various 
building  trades;  wife  good  plain  cook,  neat 
housekeeper,  can  assist  if  wanted;  best  ref¬ 
erences  from  neighbors  and  pastor;  please  give 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6090,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  herdsman,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  references,  wishes  position;  available 
at  once;  only  year-round  work  considered.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6688,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  dairyman,  poultryman,  efficient,  re¬ 
liable,  middle-aged,  small  family,  fine  reputa¬ 
tion  and  references,  wants  modern  equipped  and 
stocked  farm;  shares  or  salary;  wife  excellent 
cook;  would  board  men  or  take  charge  of  tea 
room;  please  give  full  particulars  In  reply.  BOX 
347,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  American,  automobile  expert,  experi¬ 
enced  American  and  European  touring,  also 
qualified  manager  country  residence;  wife  ex¬ 
cellent  housekeeper,  companion,  knowledge 
stenography  and  German;  congenial  employ¬ 
ment  preferable  to  high  salary.  ADVERTISER 
6686,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  expert,  high-class,  single,  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  egg  production,  incubation,  baby 
chicks,  broilers,  sanitary  conditions,  able  to 
take  full  charge;  open  for  position;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages  in  first  letter,  please.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Herdsman,  30,  married. 

thoroughly  experienced  in  all  phases  of  herd 
management,  production  of  certified  milk,  calf 
raising,  advanced  registry  work,  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  own  veterinary  work;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  6691,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

FOR  SALE — Farm.  200  acres,  Grafton,  N.  H.; 

11-room  house,  2  large  barns,  all  roofs  slate, 
new,  running  water,  modern  improvements, 
steam  heated,  State  highway,  large  amount 
growing  pine,  sugar  orchard  and  equipment,  sold 
account  of  death:  fine  location;  for  details,  E. 
A.  APPLETON,  6  Water  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Double  house  and  mill  property, 
6%  acres,  mill  pond;  mill  suitable  for  manu¬ 
facture  of  cauliflower  crates,  boxes,  etc.,  or  good 
location  for  garage;  price  reasonable;  Dela¬ 
ware  County.  ADVERTISER  6641,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Revolutionary  stone  house,  6  rooms, 
no  improvements,  65  acres;  fine  water,  fruit, 
large  barn;  mountain  view;  80  miles  New  York, 
2  miles  Kingston;  suitable  Summer  home  or  poul¬ 
try  farm;. price  $5,000,  terms.  OWNER,  P.  O. 
Box  345,  Kingston,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Dairy  place,  24-cow  bam,  18 
stanchions,  cement  floor,  litter  carrier;  milk 
room  fully  equipped  for  handling  the  best  of 
milk;  delivery  truck  and  milk  route;  bottles, 
cans,  crates;  14  cows,  all  milking;  for  $6,500; 
for  details  write  to  W.  H.  SMITH,  Owner,  Box 
90,  R.  D.  5,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 12-eow  farm,  fine  buildings,  fruit, 
timber,  running  water,  near  State  road  and 
village;  $3,250,  part  cash.  CLARENCE  GETTY, 
Owner,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  Jersey  farm  about  seven 
rooms,  improvements;  shade  and  fruit  trees: 
commuting  distance  New  York  City;  state  price, 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  6662,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ON  THE  east  side,  in  the  village  of  Shutes- 
btiry,  on  a  southeast  slope,  lies  a  35-acre 
farm  overlooking  the  proposed  metropolitan  res¬ 
ervoir,  about  1%  miles  distant;  house  and  barn 
remodeled,  new  bath,  new  furnace,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  etc.;  abundance  of  fruit,  young  and  old  ap¬ 
ple  orchard,  about  one  acre  of  red  raspberries; 
must  sell  at  once;  would  consider  exchange  for 
timber  lot  In  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont;  price 
$4,800,  terms.  ADVERTISER  6067,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERKIMER  County,  N.  Y.,  farm  for  sale— A 
30-cow,  180-acre  farm,  fully  equipped,  crops 
in,  garden  made;  electric  light  and  power, 
milking  machine,  electric  motor,  water  buckets; 
bouse  has  bath,  hardwood  floors,  completely  up 
to  date;  never-failing  supply  of  good  spring 
water;  concrete  floor  and  modern  stanchions  in 
barn,  new  silo;  first-class  Holstein  grade  herd, 
four  horses,  chickens,  pigs,  etc.;  on  improved 
road,  mail  route,  one  mile  from  milk  station, 
one-fourth  mile  from  school;  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity;  terms  on  request.  FRED  D.  MclNTOSH, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Rent  or  lease,  house,  with  option  of 
buying,  in  progressive  village,  about  50  miles 
from  New  York,  suitable  for  tailoring  estab¬ 
lishment.  ADVERTISER  6668,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Country  place  in  Catskill’s,  20  acres 
or  more;  price  not  to  exceed  $3,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6670,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  country,  rare  estate,  with  1% 
acres,  also  building  and  woodlot;  price  $38,000: 
no  agents.  ADVERTISER  6671,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Farm  of  200  acres  in  the  Scho¬ 
harie  Valley,  four  miles  from  D.  &  H.  Rail¬ 
road;  well  fruited,  watered  and  wooded;  build¬ 
ings  and  running  water;  will  accept  part  cash, 
balance  mortgage  5  per  cent.  M.  J.  VUNCK, 
Burtonsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete,  modem  mill  equipment, 
at  your  own  figure;  machinery  must  go;  to 
convert  mill  into  dwelling;  don’t  lose  this 
chance  if  you  can  make  use  of  it;  call  MAN¬ 
AGER,  Willmere  Farms,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Rent  with  privilege  of  buying,  farm, 
50  to  90  acres,  Northern  New  Jersey  or  East¬ 
ern  Connecticut;  near  high  school.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6669,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


237-ACRE  farm  for  sale  to  close  estate;  located 
on  dirt  road,  3%  miles  from  Kinderhook  and 
5  miles  from  Chatham;  a  bargain  for  someone; 
plenty  of  fruit  trees.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  183, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Sara¬ 
toga  County,  113  acres;  apples,  pears,  plums; 
10-room  house,  large  barns,  henhouse,  ice-house, 
granary,  garage;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools.  J.  FRANK  DeRIDDER,  Owner, 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5  acres,  6-room  bungalow  with 
bath,  electricity,  water,  all  improvements; 
chicken  farm  2,300,  4  chicken  houses,  garage; 
State  road,  5  minutes  from  Vineland;  good 
market;  with  or  without  furniture;  price  $12,- 
000,  $6,000  cash.  THOMAS  FESICK,  Box  64, 
Rt.  6,  West  Landis  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm  with  fill¬ 
ing  station,  lunch  room;  on  Delsea  Drive.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6677,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  rent,  over  400  acres,  100  acres  till¬ 
able  land,  part  under  cultivation;  present 
live  stock;  100  purebred  Hampshire  sheep,  300 
chickens,  2  horses,  cow  and  calf;  beautifully 
located  on  Delaware  River,  6  miles  above  Shaw- 
ney  on  Jersey  side.  ADVERTISER  6695,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  or  filling  station  with 
good  improvements,  within  easy  commuting 
distance  of  New  York.  PAUL  THOMPSON, 
363A  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


25-ACRE  poultry  farm,  capacity  8,000  chicks, 
1,500  layers;  electric  lights,  running  water 
and  phone;  10-room  house,  on  concrete  road  to 
Princeton;  1%  miles  out  of  Somerville;  includ¬ 
ing  gas  station  under  construction,  $15,000. 
A.  F.  MATHES,  S.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


3-ACRE  modem  poultry  farm,  on  main  road,  25 
miles  from  New  York;  6-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements;  cheap  to  quick  buyer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6679,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  Alfalfa  and  dairy 
farms  in  New  York  State,  on  State  road,  100 
acres;  plenty  of  water  and  timber;  fair  build¬ 
ings;  if  you  arc  looking  for  a  good  paying 
farm,  write  ADVERTISER  6680,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — On  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland,  a 
comfortable  home  and  six  acres  of  land;  near 
Chesapeake  Bay.  ADVERTISER  6683,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Money-making  poultry  farm  of  81 
acres,  5  miles  from  Jewett  City  on  Volun- 
town  Road ;  6-room  house,  barns,  henhouses, 
brooder-houses,  grain-house;  all  buildings  elec¬ 
tric  lighted;  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  has  been 
made  oil  this  farm  in  a  season;  small  cash  pay¬ 
ment  required.  GEORGE  MAURER,  R.  D., 
Norwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Fully  stocked  dairy  and  poultry  farm 
with  about  100  acres  land,  on  easy  payment, 
within  35  miles  from  New  York  City.  Write  to 
K.  R.,  1131  Fulton  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  40  miles  from  New  York,  7 
miles  from  New  Brunswick;  12  acres,  excel¬ 
lent  sandy  loam  soil;  new  seven-room  house, 
running  water-  electricity,  telephone;  chicken 
house  20x40;  garage;  price  $10,500,  excellent 
buy;  terms  reasonable;  call  LOUIS  RODIN, 
Murray  Hill  4238,  or  write  to  6  East  46th  St., 
New  York. 


FARM,  120  acres,  good  9-room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  3  barns,  granary,  chicken-houses,  $5,500; 
10  miles  from  city  limits;  on  State  road.  H.  R. 
JENNINGS,  304  Merriman  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  and  large  modern  poultry- 
plant  in  New  York  State,  about  90  miles  from 
New  York  City;  fully  equipped  for  hatching, 
brooding  and  layers;  good  local  markets;  price 
with  stock  and  equipment,  $16,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6681,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  village  property,  7-room  house. 

improvements,  960-feet  waterfront,  for  small 
poultry-fruit  farm.  MELL,  Rosendale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Gas  station,  concession  house,  fully 
equipped,  14-room  house,  large  barn,  about  50 
acres  land,  on  concrete  road;  this  property  is 
connected  with  public  golf  course.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6676,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  Otsego  Co.,  pleasant¬ 
ly  situated;  excellent  house;  photo;  $1,700. 
FITZGERALD,  6  Spencer  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Yr. 


MOST  productive  farm  in  town,  200  acres,  near 
Chester;  machine  worked,  clay  loam,  tillage; 
wintered  60  head,  summering  40,  plenty  con¬ 
venient  water;  good  buildings,  9-room  colonial 
house,  2  barns,  sheds,  telephone,  electricity 
available;  best  milk  market  section  in  New 
England;  large  lot  wood  and  timber;  wonderful 
scenery;  a  real  farm;  $10,000.  DUDLEY,  An¬ 
dover,  Vt. 


WANTED  to  rent,  modern  equipped  and  stocked 
dairy  and  poultry  farm,  by  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  reliable,  middle-aged,  Protestant,  Ameri¬ 
can,  small  family,  fine  reputation  and  character; 
cash  rent  or  shares  or  would  buy  on  contract; 
please  give  full  particulars  In  reply.  BOX  347, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  truck  farm  in  full  cultiva¬ 
tion,  near  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  30  miles  to  New 
York,  20  miles  to  Newark  markets.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 9-room  bouse,  slate  roof,  free  gas; 

on  concrete  highway;  income  from  oil  and 
gas  $1,200  yearly;  1  bank  barn  30x40  and 
farm  machinery,  slate  roof ;  electric  in  house  and 
barn;  electric  driven  Hammer  mill,  doing  $1,000 
net  yearly;  feed  business  doing  $10,000  yearly 
gross.  V.  W.  GRAFF,  Knox,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 126-aere  farm,  accredited  stock, 
good  tools  and  crops.  G.  J.  JAGER,  R.  D.  12, 
Groton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 82-aere  dairy  farm,  2  miles  to 
county  seat;  25  head  of  stock,  3  horses,  crops 
and  machinery;  electric  lights,  electric  milker, 
water  bowls;  house,  steam  heat;  $9,000,  terms. 
WM.  II.  ROBINSON,  Owner,  R.  1,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 


SARATOGA  battlefield  farm,  132  acres;  on 
through  concrete  highway;  electricity,  bus., 
etc.;  good  9-room  house;  we  do  good  with  road- 
stand,  tourists  and  farm  dairy.  RAY  STEV¬ 
ENS,  Sehuyiervilie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Meat  and  grocery  business,  on 
State  road,  in  village  in  Dutchess  County; 
good  opportunity  for  ambitious  person.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6689,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — I  wish  to  buy  or  rent  poultry  farm; 

write  what  you  have.  GEO.  L.  MAJOR,  Mt. 
Airy,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling.  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1,65;  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  l’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  eggs,  direct  from  a  reliable  producer. 
J.  H.  McClelland,  Stamford,  n.  y. 


WANTED — A  milk  route  in  New  Jersey  or  New 
York  State,  over  500  quarts.  S.  J.  BEERS, 
Eatontown  Blvd.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


CAN  ACCOMMODATE  a  few  guests  on  my  farm ; 

home  cooking,  own  products,  improvements; 
$16  adults,  children  according  to  age.  MRS. 
HELD,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  58-F-4. 


WANTED — Boarders  in  a  quiet  country  home. 
MINNIE  KAYTON,  Rockbridge  Baths,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — De  Laval  cream  separator  No.  7, 
Superior  sanitary  electrical  churn  8  gallons, 
2-horsepower  Gould  electric  pump,  1-horsepower 
Gould  electric  pump,  3-horsepower  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  mounted  on  wheels;  all  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  M.  KRATKY,  Alpine,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Sickly  person  in  good  family  of  two, 
no  children;  Mohawk  Valley;  wife  was  nurse. 
ADVERTISER  6694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Transportation 


The  Chevrolet  I}!  ton  six-cyl¬ 
inder  truck  chassis  equipped 
with  grain  body. 

A  SIX-CYLINDER  TRUCK 

with  the  Economy  of  the  Four 
to  Meet  Every  Farm  Requirement 


In  every  section  of  the  country,  the  demand  for 
the  new  Chevrolet  iVz  Ton  Utility  Truck  is 
breaking  all  records  —  despite  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  two  years  Chevrolet  built  and  sold  more 
trucks  than  any  other  manufacturer  in  the 
world.  This  remarkable  public  acceptance 
began  the  very  day  the  new  Utility  Truck  was 
introduced.  And  it  has  been  increasing  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rate  ever  since  — 

— for  users  quickly  discovered  that  here,  for  the 
first  time,  was  a  sturdy  six-cylinder  truck  com¬ 
bining  six -cylinder  reserve  power,  flexibility 
and  smoothness  with  the  economy 
of  the  four ! 

This  exceptional  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion  was  achieved  by  Chevrolet 
engineers  only  after  years  of  re¬ 
search  experiment  and  testing,  and 
is  the  result  of  many  unusual  features 
of  design.  The  new  six-cylinder 
valve-in-head  engine  is  equipped 
with  many  advanced  features,  in¬ 
cluding  high-compression  non¬ 
detonating  head,  automatic  accelera¬ 
tion  pump  and  improved  hot-spot 
manifold.  And  repeated  tests  have 


shown  that  it  gives  gasoline  and  oil  mileage  equal 
to,  if  not  greater  than,  the  famous  Chevrolet  four- 
cylinder  motor  of  last  year. 

In  addition  to  its  exceptional  economy,  the  Util¬ 
ity  Truck  has  many  other  advantages  which 
make  it  ideal  to  meet  the  transportation  require¬ 
ments  of  the  modern  farm.  It  has  a  four-speed 
transmission  with  power  take-off  opening  which 
makes  it  possible  to  use  the  power  of  the  motor 
to  operate  farm  machinery.  Its  non-locking  four- 
wheel  brakes  are  big,  quiet  and  positive  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  steering  gear  is  completely  equipped 
with  ball  bearings.  Any  type 
of  body  with  a  load  space  up 
to  9  feet  can  be  mounted  on  its 
15%-foot  heavy  channel  steel 
frame.  Four  long  semi-elliptic 
springs  set  parallel  to  the  load  pre¬ 
vent  sidesway  and  body  strain  and 
make  possible  an  extremely  low 
loading  height. 

See  your  Chevrolet  dealer  today. 
Let  him  prove  by  a  comparison 
of  delivered  prices  that  anyone 
who  can  afford  any  truck  can 
afford  this  new  Chevrolet  Six! 


iy2Ton  $C[/|  £ 

Chassis . 

lV^Ton  Chassis  $/?  r *r\ 
(with  Cab)  ... .  O  JV 

Light  Delivery 
Chassis .  •‘tUU 

Sedan  $rnr; 

Delivery . 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 
Flint,  Michigan 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


-a  Six  in  the  price  range  of  the  four l 
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Fitting,  Cattle  For  the  Fairs 


By  Sumner  D.  Hollis 


ROBABLY  no  one  branch  of  adver¬ 
tising  offers  greater  possibilities 
than  the  showing  of  cattle  at  the 
fairs.  The  actual  display  of  tine 
cattle  in  competition  with  others 
creates  a  more  lasting  impression  in 
the  minds  of  prospective  buyers 
than  page  after  page  of  advertising 
matter  alone.  The  appearance  and  quality  of  a 
herd,  as  presented  in  the  show  ring,  comes  back  as  a 
mental  picture  to  the  minds  of  prospective  buyers, 
when  reading  follow-up  advertising  matter,  after 
once  having  seen  the  animals  on  exhibition.  Again, 
dropping  the  monetary  side  of  the  question,  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  comparing  one’s  herd  against  that  of  other  suc¬ 
cessful  breeders,  and  the  lessons  learned  in  the  show 
ring  are  valuable  when  applied  to  breeding  practices 

on  the  farm.  . ,  .  ...  , 

One  of  the  first  things  to  consider  m  getting  ready 
for  the  show  is  to  select  animals  fiom  the  herd  that 
-ire  of  a  quality  that  will  bring  credit  to  the  farm. 
Select  animals'  of  good  size  for  their  age  Cows 
iust  fresh  or  about  to  freshen  show  best.  A  great 
deal  of  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  udder,  for 
the  old  saying,  “No  ud¬ 
der,  no  cow,”  holds  true 
in  the  show  ring,  and 
the  judge  will  score  off 
heavily  for  defective  ud¬ 
ders.  Select  animals 
with  clean-cut  features, 
well  -  balanced  horn  s, 
straight  top  lines,  good 
middles,  long  straight 
rump  with  good  tail  set¬ 
ting.  Get  the  animals 
into  the  barn  some 
weeks  before  the  show, 
that  they  may  become 
accustomed  to  stall  feed¬ 
ing  and  that  they  may 
be  worked  upon  daily. 

The  animals  may  be 
clipped  or  the  long  hair 
may  be  worked  out  by 
daily  r  u  b  b  i  n  g  with 
coarse  sandpaper,  fas¬ 
tened  on  a  block  of 
wood.  Blankets  should 
be  used  for  several 
weeks  before  the  show 
to  help  shed  out  the  old 
hair  and  make  the  rest 
lie  close  to  the  body. 

The  sweating  induced  by 
blanketing  in  warm 
weather  helps  to  soften 
the  hide  and  improve 
the  handling  qualities. 

Many  preparations  are 
used  by  various  breed¬ 
ers  to  soften  the  hide 
and  improve  the  quality 
of  both  skin  and  hair. 

The  first  step  before 

applying  any  prepara-  Baring  the  recent  meeting  of 
tion  is  to  wash  the  ani-  vtslt  R  mterthur  ha 

mal  thoroughly  a  few 

times  with  castile  soap  and  water ;  wet  the  whole 
body,  using  a  brush  and  clear  water,  then  rub  on  the 
soap,  working  it  up  to  a  lather,  then  rinse  well  with 
tepid  water,  and  rub  as  near  dry  as  possible.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  operation,  the  animal  should  be  heavily 
blanketed  for  a  few  hours,  after  which  the  heavy 
blanket  may  be  replaced  by  a  light  wool  blanket  to 
keep  the  animal  dry  and  help  lay  the  hair.  After 
two  or  three  of  these  baths,  apply  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  sweet  oil,  soap  liniment  and  alcohol, 
or  goose  grease  and  sweet  oil.  These  mixtures  should 
take  the  place  of  the  bath  and  should  be  used  two 
or  three  times  a  week  up  to  four  or  five  days  be¬ 
fore  the  show,  rubbing  the  mixture  well  into  the 
skin  each  time,  but  always  avoiding  any  white  hair 
on  the  animals,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  discolor.  A 
soft  brush  is  always  advisable  for  grooming.  Avoid 
the  use  of  a  currycomb  except  where  dirt  or  dung 
clings  closely  and  cannot  be  removed  otherwise. 

The  Head 

The  head  should  be  clipped  closely,  taking  care  to 
remove  all  long  hair  from  the  inside  of  the  ears,  at 
the  base  of  the  horns  and  on  the  face.  This  will  give 
the  animal  a  much  more  alert,  clean-cut  appearance. 

The  Tail 

The  switch  should  be  carefully  washed  each  day 
and  brushed  out  after  washing  to  develop  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  spread  possible.  With  white  switches 
it  is  well  to  rinse  after  washing  in  clean  water  con¬ 
taining  a  small  quantity  of  bluing.  Braiding  the 
switch  in  close  fine  braids  for  a  day  or  two  before 
the  show  and  then  carefully  brushing  out  will  do 
much  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  animal. 

Horns  and  Hoofs 

A  high  polish  is  desirable  on  the  horns  before 
entering  the  show  ring.  When  beginning  the  fitting 
period,  scrape  down  the  rough  portions  of  the  horns, 
using  a  medium  file.  Follow  this  by  using  the  edge 
of  a  broken  piece  of  glass,  and  later  u<se  fine  emery 
cloth.  Be  careful  not  to  make  the  skin  sore  at  the 
base  of  the  horns  or  to  rub  the  horns  down  to  a 
point  where  blood  will  show  through.  For  polishing 
mix  up  a  paste  of  sweet  oil,  powdered  pumice  stone 


and  add  a  little  alcohol.  Apply  this  mixture  to  the 
horn  and  rub  with  a  woolen  cloth.  The  horns  may 
be  protected  from  scars  and  scratches  by  making  a 
sheath  of  chamois  to  be  slipped  on  after  polishing. 
The  hoofs  should  be  trimmed  to  Ihe  desired  shape 
by  use  of  a  blacksmith’s  pinchers  followed  by  a 
rasp.  If  badly  overgrown  it  is  well  to  call  in  the 
blacksmith  to  shape  them  properly.  The  same  polish 
used  for  the  horns  may  be  applied  to  the  hoofs. 

Feeding 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fitting  period  it  is  -well 
to  start  with  a  good  fitting  ration,  to  get  the  animal 
into  proper  flesh.  Such  a  ration  may  be  made  up 
by  mixing  equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran, 
hominy,  oilmeal  and  ground  oats.  Bran  and  oats 
lighten  the  ration  and  give  bulk,  besides  having  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  digestive  system.  Hominy 
helps  to  put  on  soft  flesh  while  the  oilmeal  helps 
to  condition  the  animal  and  produce  a  sleek  coat. 
Good  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  are  im¬ 
portant,  in  the  fitting  ration.  The  silage  should, 
however,  be  discontinued  a  week  or  10  days  before 
leaving  for  the  fair,  unless  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  provide  it  while  at  the  show,  otherwise  a 


promptly.  Finally  when  the  ribbons  are  awarded 
do  not  fail  to  thank  the  man  who  hands  it  to  you 
if  you  win,  and  do  not  show  a  disgruntled  appear¬ 
ance  if  you  do  not  get  the  ribbon.  Remember  that 
the  judge  is  always  in  a  better  position  to  observe 
all  of  the  animals  than  you  are,  and  that  most 
judges  are  honest,  and  place  the  awards  where  they 
honestly  believe  they  should  go.  Courtesy,  polite¬ 
ness  and  a  sportsman-like  attitude  go  a  long  way  in 
creating  a  favorable  impression  in  the  minds  of 
both  judge  and  spectators. 


the  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
rms,  in  Northern  Delaware.  The  picture  above  teas 

considerable  shrinkage  will  take  place  when  the 
feed  is  changed  at  the  show  grounds. 

Training 

A  great  deal  of  attention  should  be  given  to  teach 
the  animal  to  lead  and  stand  properly.  During  the 
fitting  period  the  animal  should  be  led  daily  and 
some  time  spent  in  posing  the  animal.  During  these 
periods,  it  is  well  to  have  an  assistant  step  up  and 
place  his  hands  on  the  animal,  that  it  may  become 
accustomed  to  being  handled  without  losing  its  pose. 
No  one  thing  will  quicker  disqualify  an  animal  in 
the  ring  than  flightiness  when  the  judge  tries  to 
examine  it. 

Last  Minute  Preparations 

No  matter  how  well  fitted  the  animal,  it  is  well 
just  before  the  show  to  do  a  little  clipping.  This 
should  always  include  the  tail  above  the  switch,  the 
ears  and  portions  of  the  face  and  in  the  case  of  fe¬ 
males,  the  udder.  While  awaiting  the  call  to  come 
into  the  show  ring,  look  the  animal  over  carefully 
for  little  details  that  have  escaped  your  attention. 
Be  sure  that  the  animal  has  a  neat,  well-fitting 
halter,  that  the  last  rub  has  been  given  to  the  polish 
on  the  horns,  and  that  both  animal  and  attendant 
are  as  neat  and  trim  in  appearance  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them. 

In  The  Ring 

Get  the  animal  into  the  ring  promptly  in  order 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  hurry  at  the  last 
moment,  and  thus  excite  the  animal.  Forget,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  that  there  are  other  animals  in  the  ring,  and 
give  your  undivided  attention  to  your  animal  and 
the  judge.  “Keep  one  eye  on  the  judge  and  the 
other  on  your  animal,”  is  an  old  show-ring  maxim 
and  one  that  it  is  well  to  observe.  Never  relax  this 
vigilance  until  the  ribbon  has  been  awarded,  for 
the  slumping  of  an  animal  after  the  attendant 
thinks  the  judge  has  reached  a  decision  may  often 
cause  him  to  reverse  that  decision.  Any  movement 
on  the  part  of  either  animal  or  attendant  should 
be  as  graceful  as  possible.  The  judge  is  always 
watching  for  defects  to  be  shown  in  unguarded  mo¬ 
ments.  Watch  carefully  for  instructions  from  the 
judge  and  when  given,  follow  them  quietly  and 


Bells  for  Sheep 

A  RECENT  reference  to  belling  sheep  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  coyotes,  interests  me.  I  have  been 
especially  interested  in  the  use  of  bells  on  farm 
animals,  and  made  a  study  of  the  subject  during  a 
stay  of  a  year  in  Europe. 

I  am  convinced  that  bells  on  farm  animals  have 
from  the  beginning  merely  served  to  indicate  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  a  herd  or  flock.  In  fact,  in  Switzerland, 
bells  are  used  universally  on  cattle.  I  attended  one 
inspection  of  285  cattle  on  the  public  square  at 

Bulle  in  Switzerland, 
and  every  animal  had 
a  bell  suspended  be¬ 
neath  the  neck.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  bells 
worn  were,  so  nearly  as 
I  could  estimate,  18  in. 
long  and  38  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter,  enormous  in  size 
a  n  d  very  expensive. 
They  were  held  in  place 
by  great  straps,  some  of 
which  were  highly  deco- 
rated  wit  h  initials, 
made  with  brass  tacks 
or  rivets.  These  bells 
are  only  worn  when  the 
cattle  are  on  pasture. 

Bells  are  common  on 
sheep  or  milk  goats  in 
Europe.  They  are  small, 
round  bells  or  small, 
open-mouth  ones,  com¬ 
monly  made  of  steel  or 
bell  metal.  But  few 
sheep  or  goats  in  a  flock 
wear  such  bells,  yet 
they  serve  all  necessary 
purposes.  I  can  hard¬ 
ly  seriously  regard  hells 
as  a  protection  from 
dogs,  but  they  may  be 
of  service  where  there 
are  coyotes. 

Sheep  are  extremely 
timid  and  easily  fright¬ 
ened.  The  claim  has 
been  made  in  the  past 
that  horned  sheep 
would  drive  away  dogs, 
but,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
the  members  were  invited  to  edge  goes,  the  general 
taken  at  that  time  expression  among  men 

breeding  sliee  p  with 
horns  is  that  these  instruments  serve  no  purpose, 
and  that  sheep  of  this  class  show  as  much  fear  of 
dogs  as  hornless  ones.  Yet  for  a  long  time  breeders 
of  horned  Dorsets  made  the  claim  that  these  sheep 
made  use  of  their  horns  as  a  protection  from  dogs, 
a  claim  that  is  now  no  longer  seriously  considered. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  other  sources 
whether,  when  bunched  and  in  danger,  old  ewes  will 
repeatedly  shake  their  heads,  in  order  to  increase 
and  prolong  the  din  of  their  bells,  and  whether,  in 
the  presence  of  this  noisy  demonstration,  coyotes 
will  depart.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Ohio  State  University. 


A  Living  from  the  Bees 

CAN  one  make  a  living  from  bees?  How  much 
capital  and  experience  are  required?  The  fact 
that  many  men  are  making  their  living  entirely 
from  bees  should  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  first 
question.  So  much  depends  on  the  scale  on  which 
one  is  content  to  live — the  flora  of  the  location 
where  he  happens  to  be  and  the  markets  within 
reach — that  the  subject  seems  worthy  of  further  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  probable  returns  from  a  given  number  of  bees 
vary  enormously  in  different  localities.  In  neigh¬ 
borhoods  where  some  major  honey  plant,  such  as 
buckwheat,  Alsike  or  Sweet  clover  or  Alfalfa  is 
largely  grown  as  a  farm  crop,  conditions  are  likely 
to  be  favorable  for  honey  production.  Even  this, 
however,  is  greatly  modified  by  soil  and  by  climatic 
conditions.  A  large  acreage  of  Alfalfa  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  may  be  very  disappointing  to  the  bee 
keeper,  while  the  same  acreage  in  Colorado  or  other 
irrigated  regions  in  high  altitudes  of  the  West  wouhl 
yield  large  crops  of  honey.  In  the  same  inannei, 
buckwheat  in  New  York  yields  a  dependable  surplus 
for  the  beekeeper,  while  buckwheat  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  is  of  little  value  to  bees.  .  . 

In  the  vicinity  of  Delanson,  N.  Y.,  large  apiaries 
are  the  rule,  and  dependable  crops  of  buckwheat 
honey  are  harvested  year  after  year.  In  Iowa 
never  saw  a  crop  of  honey  from  buckwheat  "• 
sufficient  size  to  support  a  family  throughout  t  o 
year;  while  Dutch  clover,  Alsike  clover  or  Svtt 
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clover  may  be  counted  upon  with  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty.  Sweet  clover  or  melilotus  yields  over  a  wider 
rauge  of  conditions  than  most  honey  plants,  but 
even  this  is  of  far  greater  value  to  the  beekeeper  in 
the  plains  region  of  the  West  than  in  the  Eastern 
StfttGS. 

To  depend  upon  bees  for  a  livelihood  demands  a 
location  where  ample  crops  can  be  harvested  year 
cfter  year  with  a  sufficient  number  of  bees  to  har¬ 
vest  such  crops.  To  provide  several  hundred  colo¬ 
nies  of  bees  and  their  equipment,  requires  a  consid¬ 
erable  outlay.  For  each  hive  several  supers  with 
drawn  combs  are  necessary.  Add  to  this  such  equip¬ 
ment  as  honey  tanks,  extractors  and  trucks,  and  it 
is  likely  to  reach  a  total  iirvestment  of  from  $15  to 
$20  per  colony. 

New  York  is  a  leading  State  in  honey  production. 
Not  only  are  there  many  good  locations  for  bees, 
hut  it  is  a  favored  region  in  that  many  large  cities 
are  near,  offering  the  world’s  best  markets  for  all 
kinds  of  food  products.  The  New  York  beekeeper 
soils  his  honey  in  the  cities  at  his  door  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  man  who  must  ship  his  product  by 
freight  for  a  thousand  miles  or  more.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  cost  of  getting  his  product  to  market 
represents  a  profit  which  will  buy  many  added 
luxuries  for  his  family. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  one  who  wishes  to  know  how  much  annual  in¬ 
come  can  be  depended  on  from  a  given  number  of 
bees  Not  only  are  there  no  two  locations  alike  in 
the  annual  crops  harvested,  but  there  are  no  two 
beekeepers  who  will  give  the  same  attention  to  their 
apiaries.  Beekeeping  is  a  business  of  details,  and 
the  management  affects  the  returns  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  with  most  lines  of  agricultural  activi¬ 
ties.  Again,  the  crops  in  the  same  place  \ai,\  so 
much  from  year  to  year  that  it  is  never 
safe  to  be  very  specific  as  to  possible 
profits  from  honey  production.  Among 
my  acquaintances  are  those  who 
depend  on  bees  and  make  but  a.  poor 
living.  There  are  others  who  live  in 
fine  homes,  drive  new  cars,  send  their 
children  to  exclusive  colleges  and  are 
on  a  similar  standing  with  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  or  merchan¬ 
dising. 

I  have  long  maintained  that,  with 
good  management  in  an  average  loca¬ 
tion,  it  is  possible  to  net  for  the  own¬ 
er's  time  $5  per  hive  above  expenses. 

This  would  provide  a  labor  income  of 
$2,500  per  year  from  500  colonies  of 
bees.  Some  of  my  friends  do  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  and  some  not  so  well. 

As  to  experience,  one  is  hardly  like¬ 
ly  to  succeed  except  after  serving  an 
apprenticeship  with  an  experienced 
beekeeper  or  growing  up  gradually 
from  small  beginnings.  So  many  things 
can  happen  to  result  in  loss  that  the 
man  without  experience  is  unwise  to 
invest  much  money  at  the  start.  To 
one  who  understands  the  business  and 
is  familiar  with  the  location  in  which 
lie  expects  to  operate,  beekeeping  of¬ 
fers  a  fair  return  on  the  money  in¬ 
vested  and  a  satisfactory  living.  Large 
profits  are  rare.  The  principal  attrac¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  opportunity  for  inde¬ 
pendence  with  an  out-of-door  life  and 
some  free  time  during  the  Winter 
months.  It  is  only  those  who  follow  beekeeping  for 
the  love  of  it  who  are  likely  to  find  it  either  satis¬ 
factory  or  profitable  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Hancock  Co.,  Ill.  frank  c.  pellett. 


grubs  of  this  June  bug  are  injurious  to  the  roots  of 
various  plants,  and  the  adult  beetles  often  attack 
tigs,  grapes  and  peaches.  o.  w.  h. 


That  Strawberry  Disease 

ON  PAGE  837  there  was  a  letter  asking  about  a 
disease  of  strawberries  which  causes  the  leaves 
to  turn  yellow  and  the  plants  to  stunt.  This  disease 
is  becoming  quite  prevalent  and  is  being  studied  by 
Drs.  Stevens  and  Plakidas  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Plakidas  has  been 
carrying  on  experiments  in  California  with  a  dis¬ 
ease  similar  to  this  which  seems  to  be  most  preva¬ 
lent  on  the  Banner  variety. 

Dr.  Stevens  and  Dr.  Plakidas  recently  spent  a 
few  days  m  New  England  visiting  the  strawberry¬ 
growing  sections  and  they  found  a  similar  disease 
which  seems  to  be  most  prevalent  on  the  Howard  17 
or  Premier  (as  it  is  sometimes  known)  and  some  of 
the  Everbearing  varieties.  This  “yellows”  is  prob¬ 
ably  caused  by  a  virus  concerning  which  little  is 
known.  The  principal  means  of  spread  is  through 
using  plants  from  an  infected  mother  plant.  The 
best  method  of  control  to  date  is  to  pull  up  a  plant 
and  destroy  it  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  noticed. 
Starting  a  bed  from  clean,  healthy  stock  is  worth¬ 
while  where  the  disease  has  been  noted  in  a  bed,  or 
on  a  farm.  paul  w.  dempsey. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 
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favorably  located  for  the  disease  a  third  and  fourth 
application  piay  be  required  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks  beginmngbjWfter  the  second  treatment.  The 
third  application  usually  comes  just  before  the  ber¬ 
ries  touch  in  the  cluster*  \Yitft  Ihe  third  and  fourth 
applications  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  1)4  lbs.  of 
powdered  lead  arsenate  to  the  50  gallons  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  Resin  fish  oil  soap  1%  lbs.,  in¬ 
creases  materially  the  spread  of  the  spray  over  the 
berries,  which  in  turn  makes  for  greater  adhesive¬ 
ness.  The  best  results  in  spraying  for  downy  mil¬ 
dew  control  have  been  obtained  through  hand  di¬ 
rected  nozzles,  rather  than  from  fixed  ones.  Since 
the  spores  of  downy  mildew  winter  over  on  the 
fallen  leaves,  it  is  believed  that  their  turning  down 
by  plowing  in  early  Spring  lessens  the  sources  of  in¬ 
fection.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  check  the 
spread  of  downy  mildew  once  it  has  worked  into 
the  interior  of  the  berries,  peduncles  or  pedicels. 
Stems  and  berries  showing  no  early  infection  can  be 
protected  by  late  applications  but  it  may  not  be 
economical  if  the  early  infection  is  general.  No  com¬ 
mercial  Bordeaux  or  copper  mixture  has  thus  far 
equalled  the  home-made  preparation.  But  it  is 
very  essential  that  the  lime  used  be  fresh.  Only  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  a  single  application  should 
be  made  at  one  time,  as  there  is  deterioration  after 
the  lime  and  copper  have  been  brought  together  for 
some  time.  f.  e.  gi.adwin. 


Grapes  do  not  Ripen 

Many  of  the  berries  in  a  majority  of  the  bunches 
of  our  Concord  grapes  do  not  attain  full  size,  and 
remain  green.  When  fully  ripe  they  are  of  a  cop¬ 
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Fertilizer  lor  Beans 

MILES  WAITE  of  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  reports 
favorable  results  from  the  use  of  superphos¬ 
phate  on  his  bean  crop.  He  had  a  field  of  7)4  acres 
of  Perry  Marrow  beans  planted  on  land  where  pota¬ 
toes  were  raised.  The  land  had  been  manured  for  po¬ 
tatoes  and  500  lbs.  of  superphosphate  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  with  the  potato  crop. 

On  half  of  this  field  he  used  250  lbs.  per  acre  of 
mixed  fertilizer  containing  2  per  cent  ammonia,  8 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent  potash.  On 
the  other  half  of  the  field  he  used  250  lbs.  of  super¬ 
phosphate  per  acre.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  crop 
indicates  that  the  yield  was  at  least  five  bushels  per 
acre  more  on  the  half  of  the  field  where  superphos¬ 
phate  was  applied. 

This  result  checks  with  recommendations  which 
have  been  commonly  made  by  the  Farm  Bureaus  of 
Western  New  York.  Where  manure  is  used,  either 
in  connection  with  the  bean  crop  or  in  connection 
witti  the  crop  grown  the  preceding  year  on  the  same 
land,  the  recommendation  has  been  to  use  300  or  400 
lbs.  of  superphosphate.  Mr.  Waite’s  results  last  year 
indicate  that  these  recommendations  are  sound. 

L.  H.  W. 


A  Common  Flower-beetle 

Is  this  a  new  species  of  insect  pest,  or  just  one  of 
the  many  old  ones?  j.  w.  l. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

TUIE  beetle  sent  by  J.  W.  L.  from  Tennessee,  is 
J-  one  of  the  common  flower-beetles.  These  beetles 
Msit  from  flower  to  flower  of  various  plants  in 
search  of  pollen  upon  which  they  feed.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  flower-beetles,  some  of  them  an  inch 
!*K>re  in  length.  The  one  sent  by  J.  W.  L.  is  one 
ike  common  smaller  forms,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
'  not  injurious.  It  feeds  on  the  flowers  of  Jersey  tea 
i  'pecaally  but  its  grubs  live  in  the  soil  on  the  roots  of 
-‘asses  and  might,  if  abundant,  do  some  damage. 

A  closely  related  beetle  is  the  common  fig-eater 
?UI!fJ  bug  with  which  probably  J.  W.  L.  is  ac- 
i  ‘  anted,  because  it  is  common  in  the  South.  The 
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pery  color  rather  than  purple  as  we  know  them  in 
the  North.  I  have  seen  fine  Concords  upon  the  At¬ 
lanta  market  as  well  colored  as  New  York  and 
Michigan  fruit,  which  was  raised  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Our  Georgia  Experiment  Station  says  these 
defects  are  due  to  climatic  conditions.  Under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  in  the  North  I  have  seen  immature 
berries  in  the  bunches  and  am  under  the  impression 
1  saw  an  article  about  this  at  one  time,  but  not 
being  interested  I  do  not  recall  it.  Can  you  tell 
what  to  do  to  improve  the  color  and  to  avoid  the 
small,  green  berries  in  the  ripened  bunches? 

Atlanta,  Ga.  J.  n.  P. 

THIS  question  suggest  that  the  trouble  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  downy  mildew  fungus  of  the 
grape.  The  disease  is  quite  common  throughout 
Eastern  United  States  wherever  grapes  are  grown, 
certain  varieties  apparently  are  much  more  subject 
to  (he  trouble  than  others.  A  humid,  warm  atmos¬ 
phere  gi’eatly  favors  the  spread  of  the  fungus,  while 
conversely,  a  cool,  dry  air  retards.  Denseness  of 
foliage,  lack  of  air  drainage  through  the  vines,  and 
moisture  in  the  surface  soil  also  tend  to  its  develop¬ 
ment.  The  fungus  is  carried  through  the  Winter 
on  the  fallen  grape  leaves  that  were  affected  in  the 
previous  year.  The  over-wintering  bodies  or  spores 
are  set  free  through  the  rotting  of  the  leaves,  and 
germination  occurs  in  the  soil.  The  upper  surfaces 
of  the  leaves  show  the  first  signs  of  the  disease  with 
snxall,  greenish-yellow,  indefinite  spots.  The  spots 
gradually  become  brown,  dry  and  brittle.  On  less 
susceptible  varieties  there  occurs  only  a  slight  change 
in  color.  On  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf  the  spots 
at  first  have  the  same  characters,  but  they  are  very 
soon  covered  with  a  downy,  white  growth. 

The  first  indication  of  the  disease  on  the  fruit  is 
a  hardening  of  the  berry,  together  with  a  change 
from  its  normal  color  to  a  grayish,  blue  lead  color. 
In  later  stages  the  berry  turns  a  livid  brown  or  red 
and  finally  shrivels  iixto  a  mummy. 

From  several  years  experimentation  on  the  control 
of  this  disease  it  is  concluded  that  the  4-4-50  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  is  just  as  effective  as  those  mixtures 
carrying  a  larger  amount  of  copper,  and  that  the 
disease  can  be  effectually  controlled  by  it.  Further 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  most  effective  treatment 
for  the  control  of  downy  mildew  is  that  made  just 
previous  to  the  blooming.  A  second  application 
for  the  control  of  downy  mildew  is  that  made  just 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  are  set.  In  seasons  favor¬ 
able  for  the  spread  of  the  trouble  and  in  localities 


Trouble  With  Cherry  Tree 

I  have  a  Napoleon  cherry  tree  which  looks  as 
though  it  was  dying  from  the  top.  The  leaves  com¬ 
mence  to  wilt  at  the  outer  edge  and  then  fall  off. 
One  man  above  town  here  had  13  of  these  trees  and 
11  are  dead.  He  claims  that  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  not  right  here  for  this  kind  of 
cherry.  I)o  you  think  that  is  the  case? 
Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  o.  ir.  s. 

SSUMING  from  your  description 
that  there  is  no  other  sign  of  in¬ 
jury  to  the  wood  or  foliage  of  the  tree, 
the  story  of  your  Napoleon  seems  to  be 
repeating  the,  history  of  all  too  many 
budded  or  grafted  sweet  cherries. 
When  these  trees  attain  ages  of  from 
14  to  16  years,  they  may  begin  to  die 
for  no  apparent  reason.  The  trouble 
usually  traces  back  to  the  roots — ■ 
either  to  injury  caused  by  climate  ox- 
disease  or  to  some  sort  of  trouble  at 
the  union  of  the  rootstock  and  the  bud. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
for  this  sort  of  trouble,  as  the  tree  is 
almost  certain  to  die.  However,  if  you 
wish  to  set  out  new  trees  of  this  same 
variety,  you  could  bud  or  graft  your 
own,  using  as  rootstock  seedlings  of 
the  wild  sweet  cherry  which  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  mountains  near  your  locali¬ 
ty.  These  wild  sweets  are  perfectly 
hardy  in  your  climate  and  will  make 
the  finest  kind  of  roots  for  the  culti¬ 
vated  sweet  cherry  varieties. 

To  proceed  with  this,  spot  several 
small  seedlings  which  are  often  plenti¬ 
ful  near  the  old  trees.  Mark  these 
with  cloth  strips  or  in  some  such  way 
so  that  when  you  go  to  get  them  after 
the  first  heavy  frost,  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  them.  Dig  them 
up  at  that  time,  lifting  with  the  tree  as  many  of  fin- 
smaller  x-oots  as  possible,  and  set  them  immediately 
in  a  convenient  place  on  your  own  property,  taking 
care  to  firm  the  earth  carefully  around  the  roots. 
Then  next  Spring,  it  would  be  possible  to  graft  these 
seedlings  with  scions  from  your  Napoleon  tree.  In 
case  the  scions  did  not  grow  on  one  or  two  trees, 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  several  seedlings 
grafted.  Then  if  all  the  grafts  failed  to  grow,  as 
they  will  sometimes  do  with  the  sweet  cherry,  the 
rootstock  could  be  budded  in  the  late  Summer  or 
early  Fall,  thus  giving  you  another  opportunity  for 
success.  i{.  H.  SUDDS, 


Raising  Shallots,  Garlic  and  Broccoli 

I  am  desirous  of  raising  shallots,  garlic  and  pure- 
strain  Italian  broccoli.  1.  How  deep  and  how  far 
apart  should  shallots  be  planted,  and  when  and  how 
harvested  and  packed  for  shipment?  2.  Is  there  any 
advantage  in  planting  garlic  in  the  Fall?  If  so  in 
what  month,  and  can  this  year’s  crop  be  used  to 
sow?  How  far  apart  and  how  deep  is  that  crop 
planted?  3.  Regarding  the  Italian  broccoli,  I  bought 
some  seed  and  paid  $1.25  an  ounce  for  same,  but 
no  one  seems  to  know  how  and  when  it  should  be 
grown  and  shipped.  Can  it  be  sown  in  the  Fall 
and  wintered  over,  or  should  it  be  sown  now  for 
a  Fall  crop?  My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  as  most  of 
our  South  Jersey  soil  is.  h.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

OH  ALLOTS  should  be  planted  in  rows  4  in.  apart, 
and  the  rows  12  in.  apart.  They  are  pulled  as 
soon  as  large  enough  to  eat  and  bunched  the  same 
as  green  onions,  about  six  in  a  bunch. 

2.  There  is  no  advantage  in  planting  garlic  in  the 
Fall.  Yes,  this  year’s  crop  can  be  planted  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  but  it  often  heaves  out  of  the  ground,  due  to 
freezing  and  thawing.  It  should  be  planted  the 
same  as  shallots. 

3.  The  Italian  or  Early  Green  Calabrese  broccoli 

cannot  be  planted  in  the  Fall,  only  the  Curtis 
Nine  Star  Perennial  is  used  for  Fall  planting, 
and-  even  this  will  not  stand  too  severe  freez¬ 
ing.  The  Italian  broccoli  seed  can  be  sown  in  a 
hotbed  in  March  and  transplanted  to  open  ground 
in  April  if  desired  early.  For  Fall  the  seed  should 
be  planted  May  1.  wm.  perkins. 
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How  Large  An  Apple? 

'O  THE  old-time  apple  grower  this  question 
might  well  suggest  naught  but  how  large  could 
he  make  the  face  of  the  package  appear  and  how 
small  does  he  have  those  in  the  middle.  He  believed 
the  consumer  preferred  large  apples  and  would  not 
knowingly  pay  as  much  for  small  ones,  and  that  his 
aim  should  be  to  sell  as  many  as  possible  as  big 
ones  and  increase  his  net  returns  accordingly.  Per¬ 
haps  as  an  individual  the  immediate  results  con¬ 
firmed  this  line  of  reasoning.  From  the  broadest 
viewpoint  of  the  good  of  the  industry,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  correct  ethical  side  of  the  case,  I  believe  this 
a  most  unprofitable  practice. 

More  and  more  are  we  living  in  a  scientific,  highly 
organized  age.  The  pennywise  policy  which  prompted 
the  purchasing  of  small  apples  for  pie  factories, 
restaurants  and  home  use  is  giving  way  to  the 
careful  selection  of  such  sizes  and  varieties  as  are 
shown  by  laboratory  tests  to  be  the  most  economical 
and  otherwise  satisfactory  for  the  use  desired.  As 
the  chain  restaurant  and  organized  housewife  learn 
of  the  longer  time  spent  in  preparation  and  the 
greater  loss  in  skins  and  cores  when  preparing  small 
apples  than  larger  ones,  they  insist  on  having  the 
larger  sizes,  unmixed  with  smaller  ones,  and  will 
not  only  pay  more  for  them  than  the 
market  price  for  small  or  mixed  sizes, 
but  will  often  do  without  rather  than 
use  the  more  troublesome  and  less 
economical  small  fruit. 

The  retailer  who  finds  a  residue  of 
small,  unattractive  apples  left  in  his 
bin  or  barrel  after  the  larger  apples 
have  been  sold,  while  trying  to  sell  the 
unwanted  remnant,  often  loses  the  sale 
of  many  times  its  bulk  of  desirable  ap¬ 
ples  and  by  so  much  has  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  apples  been  lessened.  This  is 
also  true  where  undesirable  colors  and 
qualities  are  mixed  with  the  sort  of 
fruit  needed  for  a  type  of  trade. 

There  is  also  a  class  of  consumers  who 
insists  on  large,  handsome  apples  for 
eating  out  of  hand.  This  class  can  use 
nothing  else.  The  great  demand  for 
apples  of  the  McIntosh  type  is,  how¬ 
ever,  for  medium  to  small-sized  apples, 
as  a  large  apple  is  more  than  most 
people  care  to  eat  after  a  hearty  meal. 

This  type  of  apple  is  sold,  in  our  metro¬ 
politan  markets,  mainly  by  the  pound. 

The  sizes  that  average  three  to  the 
pound  or  four  to  the  pound  are  most 
sought  for  by  the  retailer  as  he  can  sell 
exact  weight  and  not  seem  stingy  or 
lose  on  gratis  overweight. 

The  export  trade,  also,  has  its  spe¬ 
cial  requirements.  In  England  a  small 
red  or  yellow  apple  sells  well  for  table 
use.  For  cooking,  however,  somewhat 
larger  apples  are  wanted.  Scandinavia, 
also,  uses  medium  to  small  red  apples, 
while  the  continent  prefers  them  larg¬ 
er.  South  America  is  young  and  lusty 
and  likes  them  big  and  red  so  long  as 
they  hold  up  well. 

The  present  pressing  problem  of  the 
apple  industry  is  so  to  stimulate  the 
use  of  apples  as  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  and,  hence,  the  price.  The 
most  logical  way  to  do  this  is  to  try  to 
give  to  each  user  apples  of  just  such 
sizes  and  sorts  as  he  requires,  and  keep 
from  him  those  which  he  cannot  readi¬ 
ly  use. 

How  can  the  individual  grower  do 
this?  He  can  try  to  grow  apples  the 
size  most  desirable  for  each  variety. 

This  may  seem  to  many  a  hopeless,  un¬ 
profitable  task.  But,  is  it  so? 

We  know,  all  too  well,  that  varieties 
like  Astrachan,  Transparent,  Duchess, 

Wealthy,  Jonathan,  Newtown  and 
Rome  usually  set  altogether  too  many 
apples  to  permit  the  growth  of  the  de¬ 
sired  sizes.  We  also  know,  or  ought 
to  know,  that  it  is  possible  to  remove 
the  surplus  apples,  and  while  doing  so, 
to  sort  out  the  defective  and  less  at¬ 
tractive  ones,  so  we  may  have  large, 
perfect  fruit  at  harvest  time.  If  we 
have  these  conditions  and  fail  to  thin 
our  fruit  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  as  we  perform 
our  other  orchard  operations  we  deserve  to  get  low 
prices  and  cannot  complain  if  there  is  under-con¬ 
sumption  of  apples. 

Some  varieties,  such  as  Greening,  Baldwin,  Spy 
and  even  McIntosh  sometimes  will  pay  well  for 
judicious  thinning  both  in  better  size  and  quality 
of  fruit  for  the  present  year  and  in  larger  crops 
in  successive  years. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  pick  and 
store  in  open  packages  all  the  fruit  from  the  trees 
without  sorting.  Fruit  which  has  been  carefully 
thinned  may  average  such  good  size  and  quality  as 
to  make  this  an  economically  sound  practice.  In 
most  cases,  however,  much  small,  defective  fruit 
goes  in,  is  stored  and  may  even  be  sold  with  the 
good  fruit.  This  is  a  most  wasteful  and  expensive 
practice.  This  cull  fruit  is  not  worth  to  anyone  the 
cost  of  its  picking,  carting,  container,  storage,  in¬ 
surance,  interest,  sorting,  transporting,  selling  and 
trouble  making.  It  should  be  picked  from  the  tree, 
if  possible,  early  in  the  Summer,  or  left  on  the  trees 
when  the  good  fruit  is  picked  or,  at  least,  sorted 
out  when  the  fruit  is  packed  for  storage. 

If  the  grower  will  be  forehanded  and  arrange 
ahead  of  time  for  older  boys  and  girls,  or  women, 
to  thin  his  apples,  he  will  find  it  can  be  done  and 
that  it  is  a  most  profitable  investment. 

E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 


How  to  Tell  Mazzard  from  Mahaleb  Roots 

NOW  that  the  question  has  arisen  whether  Maz¬ 
zard  roots  are  superior  to  Mahaleb  roots  for 
cherry  trees,  growers  are  asking  how  they  can  tell 
the  one  from  the  other.  In  the  bearing  orchard  it 
is  not  so  difficult.  Cut  below  shows  the  characteristic 
suckers  that  come  from  Mahaleb-rooted  trees.  The 
leaves  of  the  Mahaleb  suckers  are  small,  curved  and 
glossy ;  quite  unlike  any  cherry  leaves  that  growers 
will  be  familiar  with.  The  blossom,  furthermore, 
is  very  small  and  quite  characteristic.  Mazzard,  on 
the  other  hand,  suckers  little,  if  any.  When  it  does, 
the  leaves  are  the  same  as  the  sweet  cherry,  be¬ 
cause  after  all,  Mazzard  is  simply  a  wild  form  of 
the  common  sweet  cherry. 

When  it  comes  to  identifying  nursery  stock,  the 
proposition  is  not  quite  so  simple.  For  the  most  part 
dependence  will  have  to  be  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
nurseryman.  Given  several  young  trees,  however, 
it  is  not  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  lot  is  upon 
Mazzard  or  Mahaleb  roots,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be 
positive  in  individual  cases  because  individuals  can 
be  picked  that  look  very  much  like  what  they  are 
not.  The  Mazzard  root  in  general  is  dark  brown, 
contrasted  with  the  yellowish  brown  color  of  the 
Mahaleb  root ;  the  latter  being  characteristically 
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Malieleb  Suckers  With  Their  Small  White  Blossoms  and  Small  Shiny  Leaves 


Here's  a  mulberry  tree  that  had  to  have  an  apron  provided  for  it  to  save  its  life.  It 
spread  its  fruit  so  lavishly  over  the  front  steps  and  it  icas  tracked  in  on  the  carpets 
with  such  damaging  results  that  the  edict  of  the  good  wife  was  that  either  the  steps 
must  have  a  cover  or  the  tree  cut  down  and  burned  up.  So  the  obliging  spouse  built 
the  canopy  shown  in  the  picture.  Since  then  the  entrance  ivay  has  been  kept  clean 
and  the  tree  is  now  coming  forth  ivith  a  prolific  crop  to  show  its  appreciation  of  its 
having  been  spared  its  life.  It  is  oivned  by  the  II.  T.  Sheffield  family,  Park  Ridge, 

Illinois. — J.  L.  Graff.,  Illinois. 


“stringy.”  The  third  and  perhaps  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  difference  is  in  the  taste  of  the  roots.  The 
Mazzard  root  has  a  bitter  taste  that  is  ideally 
bitter.  The  Mahaleb  root,  although  not  what  one 
would  call  pleasant  eating,  does  not  have  the  strong 
bitter  flavor.  If  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  Maha¬ 
leb  cherry  is  the  perfumed  cherry  of  France  and 
that  it  is  used  for  the  making  of  perfumes,  it  will 
be  easier  to  fix  in  mind  that  Mahaleb  is  the  more 
pleasant  of  the  two.  h.  b.  t. 


Rock  Garden  Plants  from  Seed 

THE  vogue  for  rock-gardening  is  an  established 
fact.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  modern  trend 
in  gardening  will  question  this  statement.  On  the 
estates  of  the  wealthy  and  on  the  small  suburban  lot 
are  to  be  found  examples  of  this  type  of  gardening. 
As  may  be  expected,  not  all  are  commendable  in  de¬ 
sign,  and  few  are  really  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  choice  alpines,  but  hei'ein  lies  the  strong  point  in 
favor  of  rock  gardening.  The  choice  of  plant  ma¬ 
terial  is  so  great  that  species  adaptable  for  almost 
any  soil  and  situatioix  may  be  selected.  What  mat¬ 
ters  it  whether  or  not  a  plant  is  a  true  denizen  of 
mountain  heights  so  long  as.it  “looks  the  part?” 
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Splendid  effects  are  obtainable  by  making  use  of 
the  easily-grown  plant  material  which  is  adaptable 
to  our  climate  and  is  capable  of  surviving  not  only 
the  freezing  and  heaving  of  Winter,  but  also  the 
heat  of  Summer.  Included  here  are  the  popular 
creeping  Phlox,  Arabis  albida,  Aubretias,  Cam¬ 
panula  carpatica,  Sedums  in  variety,  Alyssum  saxa- 
tile,  perennial  candytuft,  many  kinds  of  Dianthus 
Sempervivums  or  houseleeks,  Iceland  poppies  and 
numerous  other  worthy  plants,  while  the  connoisseur 
may  try  his  skill  upon  more  capricious  subjects  such 
as  the  more  uncommon  Primulas  and  the  lovely 
Meconopsis. 

There  is  much  more  fun  to  be  had  in  raising  one's 
own  rock  garden  plants  from  seed  than  in  purchas¬ 
ing  grown  plants  from  a  dealer,  and  needless  to  say 
the  expense  is  very  much  less.  Of  course  there  are 
some  plants  in  every  way  commendable  for  rock 
garden  use  which  cannot  be  raised  from  seed,  such 
as  improved  named  varieties  of  Phlox  and  many  by. 
brids  of  various  kinds,  but  the  vast  majority  can 
be  so  raised,  and  with  very  little  trouble.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  mysterious  in  this  work,  and  to  those 
who  have  not  given  it  a  trial  it  may  well  come  as 
a  surprise  to  discover  how  large  many  of  the  plants 
become  during  the  season  after  they  are  sown ;  that 
is  the  first  year  the  majority  will  bloom.  From 
mid- June  to  the  end  of  July  affords  the 
best  opportunity  to  sow  seed  of  most 
kinds. 

Four-inch  pots  or  six-inch  pans  are 
the  most  suitable  receptacles  in  which 
to  sow  the  seed  and  at  least  one  inch 
of  potshei-ds  or  coarse  cinders  should 
be  placed  over  the  drainage  hole  to  en¬ 
sure  the  free  passage  of  water  and 
avoid  all  risk  of  stagnation.  Over  the 
drainage  place  a  few  dead  leaves  to 
prevent  the  soil  washing  through  and 
then  pi-oceed  to  fill  in  with  a  prepared 
Compost.  The  ingredients  and  propor¬ 
tions  will  vary  somewhat  according  to 
the  seed  which  is  to  be  sown,  but  a 
good  average  soil  consists  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  coarse  sand  and  one 
part  commercial  leaf  mold  or  go<xl 
flaky  leaf  soil,  the  whole  to  be  passed 
through  a  sieve  having  a  half-inch 
mesh.  For  Primulas,  Meconopsis, 
Mertensias  and  other  plants  which  de¬ 
light  in  cool,  moist  woodland  condi¬ 
tions  the  proportion  of  humus,  may  lie 
doubled,  and  for  the  lime-lovers  such 
as  Dianthus,  Hypericums  and  the  like 
a  little  lime  may  be  added  to  the  soil 
and  the  sand  content  increased. 

In  all  cases  fill  to  within  one  inch 
of  the  top  of  the  pan  and  press  the 
compost  moderately  firmly,  then  top  off 
with  a  half-inch  layer  of  the  same  com¬ 
post  passed  through  a  quarter-inch 
sieve  and  make  the  surface  perfectly 
level.  Apply  water  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  spray  so  that  the  whole  mass  of 
soil  is  thoroughly  moistened,  and  then 
leave  for  a  few  hours  before  sowing 
the  seed.  Sow  thinly,  and  cover  the 
seed  to  its  own  depth  either  with  the 
compost  sieved  through  wire  screening 
or  with  clean  sand.  Label  neatly  with 
name  of  the  variety  and  date  of  sowing 
and  stand  the  pots  on  a  cool  bottom  in 
a  shaded  cold-frame.  The  sash  should 
only  be  kept  on  at  night  or  during 
storms,  lath  shades  being  sufficient  to 
break  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun. 

Examine  twice  daily  and  take  care 
that  the  soil  is  not  allowed  to  become 
dry.  The  best  method  of  applying  wa¬ 
ter  is  to  submerge  the  pot  or  pan  al¬ 
most  to  the  rim  in  a  vessel  containing 
water  until  the  moisture  works  its  way 
through  the  drainage  hole  and  so  to 
the  surface  soil ;  by  this  means  the 
whole  body  of  soil  is  sure  to  be  mois¬ 
tened  and  there  is  no  danger  of  wash¬ 
ing  the  seed  about.  Overwatering  is 
to  be  guarded  against  quite  as  much 
as  underwatering,  and  every  endeavor 
should  be  made  to  maintain  a  happy 
medium  in  this  respect. 

The  time  taken  by  vai’ious  seeds  to 
germinate  differs  greatly  according  to 
the  species,  age  of  the  seed  anti  other 
factors.  Freshly  gathered  seed  almost  invariably 
germinates  before  seed  which  has  been  stored  any 
length  of  time.  In  general  the  young  plants  will 
be  showing  above  ground  within  a  few  days  to  a 
few  weeks  after  sowing,  but  some  few  kinds  take 
as  long  as  a  full  year  or  more  before  activity  mani¬ 
fests  itself.  These  are  however  exceptions. 

Water  the  young  plants  at  all  times  with  care, 
and  so  soon  as  the  second  pair  of  leaves  are  well 
developed  transplant  them  into  flats  of  light  soil  or 
into  a  prepared  bed  of  similar  matei’ial  made  up  in 
a  cold-frame.  Make  no  attempt  at  cotidling,  and 
give  full  ventilation  at  all  times.  Those  kinds  which 
are  known  to  be  sun-loving  species  will  only  require 
shading  for  a  few  days  after  transplanting,  for  ex¬ 
cessive  shade  will  weaken  them.  Naturally  shade- 
loving  plants  must  be  protected  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  throughout  the  Summer  and  Fall.  It  is 
better  to  winter  the  plants  in  a  cold-frame  during 
the  first  Winter,  as  in  this  way  they  are  more  di¬ 
rectly  under  control.  They  may  either  be  planted 
out  in  the  frame  or  potted  and  plunged  to  the  rims 
in  sand  or  ashes.  With  the  majority  of  kinds  the 
former  is  the  preferable  plan,  but  potting  answers 
better  in  some  cases.  It  is  such  a  big  subject  that 
it  is  impossible  to  indicate  within  the  limits  of  a 
brief  article  the  exact  requirements  of  each  plant 
these  the  individual  must  find  out  by  experiment 
and  trial,  and  indeed  herein  lies  much  of  the  charm 
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and  interest  in  raising  this  class  of  plants  from  seed. 
Get  hold  of  a  good  catalog  listing  a  selection  of  rock 
garden  seeds  and  try  some  of  them  out.  Do  not  he 
afraid  of  botanical  names,  names  which  you  have 
probably  never  heard  previously ;  often  the  most 
cumbersome  names  hide  the  identity  of  the  most 
charming  plants.  It  will  be  found  that  many  of 
the  foreign  catalogs,  notably  those  of  British  and 
German  specialists,  list  a  much  greater  variety  than 
can  be  obtained  from  seedsmen  in  this  country,  and 
while  many  of  them  will  not  prove  adaptable  to  our 
climate,  practically  all  are  worthy  of  being  given  a 
trial. 

Of  a  number  I  tried  last  year  the  following  have 
proved  highly  successful :  Arenaria  montana,  A.  bale- 
arica,  A.  grandiflora,  Aster  heterocliaetus,  Aster  al- 
‘  inus,  A.  Foresti,  Micromeria  gracea,  Potentilla 
nevadense,  P.  nepalense,  P.  rupestris,  Sedum  Aizoon, 
S  reflexum,  Thlaspi  Gunkie,  Thymus  lanuginosus, 
Leontopodium  alpinum,  Erinus  alpinus,  Veronica 
o'entianoides,  V.  spicata,  Geranium  ibericum.  G.  san- 
guineum,  Hypericum  polyphyllus,  II.  olympicum, 
Viola  elatior,  V.  gracilis,  Viola  tricolor  nigra,  saxi- 
fragas  in  variety,  JEthionema  grandiflora,  Helian- 
themum  vulgare,  Primula  elatior,  P.  edina,  P.  Bee- 
siana  Scabiosa  columbaria,  Iberis  sempervirens,  I. 
tenoriana,  I.  garraxiana,  Silene  Elizabeths,  S.  alpes- 
tris.  Gypsophila  repens,  Tunica  saxifraga,  Dianthus 
alpinus  D.  petraeus,  D.  pubescens,  D.  csesius  and 
other  kinds,  and  Malvastrum  campanulatum,  while 
several  Irises  I  sowed  at  that  time 
have  made  sturdy  plants  but  will  not 
bloom  of  course  until  next  season.  All 
this  is  very  encouraging,  and  serves  to 
indicate  the  vast  field  which  is  open 
for  experiment  along  this  line.  It  is 
the  amateur  who  can  perform  valuable 
trial  work  in  this  way  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  their  rock  gardens  with 
plants  different  from  those  readily  ob¬ 
tainable,  and  at  a  cost  far  less. 

New  York.  t.  h.  everett. 


to  which  the  mesh  wire  is  attached.  This  serves  to 
prevent  wild  animals  from  digging  under  the  fence 
from  the  outside.  Another  quite  general  practice  in 
areas  where  there  is  an  elaborate  supply  of  rock, 
is  carefully  to  lay  a  line  of  rocks  and  tamp  into  the 
ground  surface  where  conditions  permit.  This  serves 
to  prevent  digging  under.  This  practice  could  not 
of  course  be  followed  in  areas  devoid  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  rocks. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  wolf-proof  fences 
in  Western  Texas  is  .$1  to  $1.50  a  rod,  depending  on 
the  character  of  the  country ;  that  is,  whether  rocky 
or  practically  devoid  of  rocks,  the  cost  of  posts,  and 
freight  on  wire.  Seven-foot  cedar  posts,  which  are 
considered  ideal  for  fencing,  cost  15  to  40  cents  each, 
while  0-ft.  corner  posts  cost  $1.50  to  $2  each.  The 
construction  of  wolf-proof  fencing  constitutes  the 
most  expensive  of  the  general  ranch  improvements 
in  Southwestern  Texas.  Some  leading  ranchers  claim 
that  a  ranch  properly  watered  and  enclosed  by  a 
wolf-proof  fence  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  a  similar 
holding  which  does  not  possess  these  improvements. 

The  principal  advantages  claimed  for  the  wolf- 
proof  fence  by  raisers  of  sheep  and  goats  in  South¬ 
western  Texas  are : 

1.  That  herding  is  eliminated,  thus  ensuring  a 
saving  of  $50  to  $100  a  month  in  herders’  wages  for 
each  1,000  to  1,200  sheep  grazed. 

2.  That  flocks  free  to  graze  at  will  within 
wolf-proof  pastures  are  not  only  healthier  but  pro- 


Building  a  Wolf  and  Dog- 
proof  Fence 

A  reference  recently  was  made  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  wolf-proof  fences  in 
Southwestern  Texas.  How  are  they 
constructed  and  what  do  they  cost? 
Goshen,  N.  Y.  h.  it.  e. 

ABOUT  05  per  cent  of  the  5,052,000 
sheep  and  2,800,000  Angora  goats 
are  grazed  “loose”  within  wolf-proof 
pastures  in  the  great  permanent  ranch¬ 
ing  area  in  Southwestern  Texas.  The 
construction  of  the  so-called  wolf-proof 
fence  was  first  begun  in  Texas  about 
1910.  It  was  in  all  probability  pat¬ 
terned  after  a  similar  type  fence  con¬ 
struction  which  originated  in  Australia 
at  a  considerably  earlier  date. 

Mesh  wire  approximately  51  inches 
in  height,  with  one  or  two  barbed  wires 
attached  at  3  or  4-in.  intervals  above 
the  top  of  the  mesh  wire,  is  the  most 
common  type  of  outside  fence  construc¬ 
tion  used.  Inside  or  partition  fences 
are  of  a  similar  construction,  except 
that  30-in.  mesh  wire,  with  three  or 
more  strands  of  barbed  wire  at  4  to  6- 
in.  intervals  above,  is  used.  The  use 
30-in.  wire  on  inside  fences  mater- 


be  used  as  corrals  when  convenient,  and  the  sheep 
will  take  care  of  your  fertilizer  bill.  Cropping  and 
tilling  these  corral-fields  alternately  will  keep  them 
clean  and  sanitary. 

Success  with  sheep  means  sanitation,  dryness,  air 
sunshine  and  pure  water.  Do  not  let  sheep  drink 
out  of  shallow,  stagnant  ponds  or  puddles.  Sheep 
will  not,  like  other  stock,  wade  out  into  deeper  wa¬ 
ter,  but  will  drink  right  on  the  shallow  stagnant 
margin- — a  haven  for  internal  parasites.  If  no  other 
water  is  available,  lay  a  log  or  stones  out  to  where 
the  water  is  several  inches  deep,  and  fill  in  be¬ 
tween  with  stones  and  gravel,  so  that  the  sheep, 
walking  up  on  this  banked  shore,  drink  water  five 
to  six  inches  deep.  In  warm  weather,  about  once 
a  week,  scatter  a  few  pounds  of  salt  in  the  water 
along  the  edge  where  they  drink.  Pour  coal  oil 
or  creosote  dip  on  all  shallow  puddles,  forcing  the 
sheep  to  drink  elsewhere.  Parasites  acquired 
through  shallow,  stagnant  water  have  put  many 
farmers  (especially  begipners)  out  of  the  sheep 
business,  and  killed  more  sheep  than  dogs,  wolves 
and  coyotes  combined. 

The  beginner  in  handling  sheep  should  not  con¬ 
fuse  their  timidity  and  helplessness  with  stupidity. 
Sheep  are  very  alert  (when  clean  and  sanitary), 
have  a  keen  sense  of  smell,  like  deer.  By  watching 
their  behavior  closely,  you  will  quickly  detect  any¬ 
thing  wrong.  Roughly,  the  beginner  can  expect 
from  sheep  about  as  much  income  (from  the  same 
investment  and  acreage)  as  from  good 
dairy  cows,  with  much  less  work,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  cropping  season. 
Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  heaton  manice. 
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ially  lowers  the  cost  of  construction. 

Since  these  inside  fences  are  gen¬ 
erally  constructed  with  the  thought  .in 
mind  of  having  them  merely  sheep  and 
goat-tight,  the  meshes  usually  range 
in  this  type  of  fence  from  one  inch  at 
the  bottom  to  about  four  inches  at  the 
top,  and  with  vertical  stays  about  6  to  9  in.  apart. 
Ihe  close  mesh  at  the  bottom  serves  to  exclude  rab¬ 
bits  and  small  animals. 

Seven-foot  cedar  posts  are  in  general  use  in  this 
type  of  fence  construction.  They  are  set  to  a  depth 
of  about  two  feet  at  25  to  30-ft.  intervals.  Nine-foot 
posts  set  four  feet  in  the  ground,  and  well-braced. 
ai’e  used  at  the  corners  of  the  fence  lines.  Either 
"ire  or  wooden  stays  are  wired  or  stapled  to  the 
"ire  at  about  8-ft.  intervals  between  posts  in  the 
tonce  line.  These  stays  tend  to  tighten  the  wire  and 
keep  it  from  sagging. 

bile  this  type  of  fence  is  not  considered  among 
ranchmen  as  being  100  per  cent  effective  in  keeping 
wolves  out,  yet  it  serves  its  purpose  effectively.  In 
toe  construction  of  this  fence  the  bottom  strand  of 
the  mesh  wire  should  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  In  the  crossing  of  dips  or  sloughs  the  plan 
usually  followed  is  to  stretch  the  wire  straight 
across.  This  will  in  some  instances  leave  a  space 
!>t  aging  from  a  foot  to  three  feet  below  the  bottom 
’ in?  the  mesh  wire.  To  close  this  opening,  an 
additional  piece  of  mesh  wire  of  sufficient  length 
and  height  is  used. 

T  Th(:re  are  many  dips  or  draws  in  Southwestern 
,exas  that  carry  off  drainage  waters  from  a  rather 
arf,e  territory.  At  such  points  what  has  been  gen- 
l-.V  .  designated  “water  gaps”  are  constructed.  A 
•  ater  gap  is  an  independent  section  in  the  fence 
Hanging  from  50  to  100  ft.  in  length  through  these 
or  dips.  The  main  fence  line  ends  at  the  ap- 
,,  °t  the  flood-water  stage.  The  water  gap  is 
‘  ‘lcned  to  the  two  arms  of  the  main  line  fence  in 
a  manner  that  when  the  water  pressure  be- 
«V*i4*reat  enou?b  it  is  automatically  opened,  and 
'  •m  .  ®?°d  drainage  waters  have  subsided  the 

’  ean  again  be  closed  up  in  a  verv  short  time.  In 
mstapces  where  such 


What  Became  of  the  Quack? 

Fifty  years  ago  I  bought  a  farm, 
sowed  it  to  oats  mostly  for  two  or 
three  years,  then  turned  it  to  Timothy 
and  Blue  grass  to  pasture.  There  were 
a  few  spots  of  quack  grass  in  it.  They 
were  let  alone  and  after  two  years  I 
was  surprised  to  see  none  of  it.  For 
the  last  15  years  it  has  been  a  cattle 
pasture  and  there  has  been  no  sign  of 
the  quack  grass. 

Some  weeds  thrive  best  under  culti¬ 
vation,  some  thrive  best  when  let  alone. 
I  have  known  fields  under  cultivation 
where  quack  grass  was  and  quack 
grass  is  still  there.  Then  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  pasture  it  disappeared 
when  let  alone. 

Has  any  one  else  had  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  or  what  method  would  you 
use  to  get  rid  of  the  pest?  b.  i>. 

Iowa. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  ordinary 
cultivation  helps  quack,  as  it  tears 
apart  the  thick  bunches  of  roots  and 
transplants  them  where  they  have  a 
better  chance  to  grow.  Along  with 
cultivation  it  is  necessary  to  dig  out 
and  cart  away  the  roots'  or  keep  the 
top  growth  cut  off  or  shaded  as  might 
be  done  in  a  cabbage  field. 

We  have  noticed  some  cases  where 
quack  died  out  or  became  thinner  when 
pastured. 


A  Dorset  Ram  That  Heads  a  Farm  Flock 


duce  a  large  yield  of  lighter  shrinkage  and  more 
desirable  wool  than  is  produced  by  flocks  under  herd. 

3.  That  the  carrying  capacity  of  ranges  is  in¬ 
creased,  due  to  the  fact  that  less  of  the  vegetation  is 
trampled  out  when  sheep  and  goats  are  allowed  to 
graze  at  will. 

4.  That  lambs  develop  into  more  growthy  animals 
during  the  suckling  period  when  developed  under 
this  system  of  management  and,  consequently  are 
worth  more  money  at  weaning  time. 

5.  That  flocks  are  healthier  and  freer  from  such 
parasitic  infestations  as  scabies  and  internal  para¬ 
sites,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  different  owners’  flocks 
are  prevented  from  mixing  under  this  system  of 
management. 

0.  That  ranchers  are  enabled  more  adequately  to 
control  or  preserve  their  range  vegetation. 

Texas  Experiment  Station.  j.  m.  jones. 
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a  practice  *.-> 
damage  is  usually  done  to  the  fence  line  and 
(\<  ?u?nt.ly  considerable  repair  work  is  required, 
of  ih!  1  a  ylor  common  practice  in  the  construction 
Wjr.  0  "’On -proof  fence  is  that  of  running  a  barbed 
along  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  post 
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not  followed. 


What  to  Expect  from  Sheep 

THE  greatest  difference  between  handling  sheep 
and  dairy  cows  is  that,  while  the  dairy  needs  the 
same  labor  and  attention,  Summer  and  Winter,  the 
labor  and  attention  for  sheep  are  at  minimum  when 
crop  preparation,  haying  and  harvesting  are  in  full 
swing,  releasing  the  farmer  for  this  work,  if  he  has 
prepared  beforehand  with  proper  fencing. 

A  far-sighted  farmer  puts  in  crops  where,  while 
working  them,  he  knows  what  is  going  on  among 
his  sheep.  He  studies  and  knows  his  sheep  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  Consequently  he  can  cull  them  properly. 
A  field  of  mangels,  rutabagas,  berries  or  a  truck 
crop  will  serve  his  purpose.  I  have  often  used  an 
acre  plot  of  tomatoes  trained  to  stakes  which  re¬ 
quired  constant  pinching  out  of  the  suckers.  This 
was  pleasant,  leisurely  work  in  hot  weather.  While 
resting  as  a  sueker-pincher,  I  liked  to  think  that 
my  wages  as  a  shepherd  went  right  on.  This  struck 
me  as  a  thrifty  arrangement. 

Fence  fields  that  are  to  be  used  for  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation  with  woven  wire,  sheep  and  dog-tight,  to 


More  About  Apple  Pollination 

T  NOTE  Mr.  Paul’s  article  on  page 
I  861  referring  to  the  pollination 
problem  and  the  value  of  bees  thereto. 
In  this  connection  the  program  carried 
out  in  another  orchard  in  Michigan, 
and  the  part  contributed  by  bees,  might 
be  of  interest.  The  value  of  bees  for 
fertilizing,  and  the  whole  pollination  problem,  have 
been  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  Michigan  for 
several  years.  There  may  lie  some  doubt  if  in  areas 
quite  solidly  set  to  fruit  and  especially  if  clean 
cultivation  is  followed  that  there  are  enough  in¬ 
sects  bred  to  effect  pollination  even  in  years  favor¬ 
able  to  the  development  of  insects. 

I  have  seen  a  cold  rain,  with  sleet  and  ice  form¬ 
ing  on  boughs  and  bushes  just  before  some  buds 
burst  into  blossom.  The  insects  were  probably 
largely  killed.  Following  a  cold,  wet  Spring  the 
buds  may  bloom  following  a  short  warm  spell  of 
weather  far  ahead  of  the  insects. 

It  is  certain  that  of  the  pollinating  agencies  con¬ 
sisting  of  dozens  of  varieties  of  insects  and  bees 
the  honey  bee  is  the  only  one  that  the  grower  can 
control  as  to  supply.  It  is  also  true  that  the  bee 
will  utilize  every  hour  adapted  to  its  working  re¬ 
quirements  during  the  blossoming  period. 

The  program  referred  to  was  carried  out  in  an 
orchard  in  Ionia  County,  consisting  of  15  acres  of 
Northern  Spy,  blocked  with  no  chance  of  cross-pol¬ 
lination  with  the  exception  of  one  corner  near  the 
remains  of  an  old  domestic  orchard.  The  orchard 
was  past  bearing  age,  had  been  well  cared  for,  the 
trees  were  healthy  and  vigorous  and  all  factors  for 
production  were  present  but  cross-pollination.  It 
never  produced  excepting  a  few  trees,  lightly,  near 
the  old  domestic  orchard. 

It  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  experienced  or- 
chardist  of  same  county  who  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  attempted  to  put  the  orchard  in  bearing 
in  1927.  The  plan  adopted  was  the  bouquet  sys¬ 
tem  in  connection  with  bees  to  cross-pollinate.  Blos¬ 
soms  from  good  crossing  varieties  were  placed,  with 
branches  in  containers  holding  water,  throughout 
the  orchard  and  a  number  of  stands  of  bees  dis¬ 
tributed  from  near  the  center  to  one  side  of  orchard. 

The  part  of  the  orchard  where  the  bees  were 
placed  produced  a  good  yield  of  first-class  fruit  but 
the  part  remote  from  the  bees  scarcely  any.  In 
1928  the  program  was  repeated  with  bees  distributed 
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You  Can  Follow  in 
His  Footsteps! 

Wm.H.  Wehner,  Al¬ 
leghany  Co.,  Penn.j 
has  sold  $3,125.45 
worth  of  Stark  Flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs, 

Trees,  Roses  and 
Trees  in  the  past  4  ti 
Aided  our  New,  De  Luxe 
Home  Grounds  Beautify¬ 
ing  Book  (finest  ever  pub¬ 
lished)  and  big  Nation¬ 
al  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paign,  he  has  cleaned 
up  over  $850.00  per 
month  in  sales  regularly. 

Thousands  of  Other 


W.  Wehner,  Perm. 
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Men  and  Women  Doing  Well  Joo 

Selling  Stark  Shrubs  and  Trees  is 
healthful,  pleasant,  profitable— pre¬ 
vious  experience  not  needed,  be¬ 
cause  this  new  book  makes  the  sales 

for  you  you  are  paid  weekly  big  extra 
Sales  Prizes  and  Cash  Bonuses,  too.  Sales 
Making  Outfit  Free.  Work  in  spare  time 
and  cash  in  Big,  especially  this  year  when 
tens  of  thousands  everywhere  are  Beautify¬ 
ing  their  Home  Grounds.  Write  for  Special 
Proposition.  Send  Coupon. 

Address  Box  S.W.  108 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  113  Years 


YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON!  Use  It  TODAY 


STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  S.W.  108  ! 

Louisiana,  Mo.  R.  N.-Y. 7-13-2 

Send  me — without  one  cent  of  cost  or  obli-  ( 
Ration  on  my  part — complete  details  of  your  i-, 
Stark  Salesmen’s  proposition.  , 


St.  or  R.F.D _ _ _ State _ ....  I 
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EXTENSION  LADDERS 

TT I  -44AUUL 

WINDLASS  754  EXTRA 

NO  BETTER  LADDERS "  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  »o  32  ft . 35c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y- 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

F*  G°0<^  Section, — 1600  to  1900  Ibt. 

Southern  We»tern — 1200  to  1400  lb». 


CORONA  WEEDKILLER 

KILLS  CANADA  THISTLES 

and  other  noxious  weeds.  Money  back  Guarantee. 
Send  60c  for  trial  package.  Non-poisonous. 

BUCKEYE  CHEMICAL  CO.  Hotgato,  Ohio 


Old-Fashioned  A 

Hardy  flower  plantS 

FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Delphiniums,  Oriental  Poppies,  Columbines,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Phloxes,  Hollyhocks,  Lilies,  Anemones  and  247 
other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  win¬ 
ter.  Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall 
planting.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry  Wine- 
berry,  Grape,  Asparagus  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants 
for  September  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

1IAURY  L»  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Kays,  N,  Y* 


PLANTS 

Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
Leading  Varieties  F.O.B.  < 

5000 
or  More 

100 

600 

1000 

Per  M 

Cabbage . 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

Cauliflower  &  B. 

Sprout  .65 

2.00 

350 

300 

Tomato . 

1.25 

1.95 

1.65 

Pepper . 

.  .85 

2.25 

3.75 

3.50 

Celery . 

1.65 

3.00 

2-75 

Catalog  free. 

C.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sew  ell 

,  N.  J. 

PLANTS 


POSTPAID  —  Celery,  Aster: 
3  doz.  25c;  100,  50c;  600, 
$2.00;  1000,  53.75.  Beets, 
Mangles:  3doz..  25c;  100  .  50c;  1000,  $3.00.  Cabbage:  3 
doz.  25c;  100.  40c:  400,  $1.00;  1000,  $2.00.  Pepper,  E?r 
Plant,  Salvia:  3  doz.,  50c;  100,  $1.00;  1000,  $^.75. 
Coleus,  Carnation,  Vinca,  Snapdragon:  doz.  40c.  Catalog. 
ROHRER'S  PLANT  FARM  -  -  Smoketown,  Penna. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— Ballhead  and  Flats,  1,000 — $1.00, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  J.  C0UNCILL,  Frtnklin,  »,. 
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VARIETIES— GEORG EOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  S6.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  K  AT  KAMI  ER,  Macedon,  N.Y. 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  doth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

lllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllD 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


throughout  the  orchard,  with  the  result 
of  a  good  even  crop  from  all  parts  of  the 
orchard.  The  same  plan  is  being  used  in 
1929,  with  results  yet  to  be  determined. 

Grafting  is  being  used,  of  course,  for  a 
permanent  remedy,  the  above  plan  being 
used  until  grafts  develop.  An  “economic 
vacuum  was  turned  into  a  revenue  pro¬ 
ducer  by  this  plan,  in  which  the  bees 
seemed  to  be  quite  a  valuable  factor. 

Of  three  unfavorable  Springs  in  a  row 
this  has  been  the  worst  for  frosts,  cool 
weather  and  rains.  The  June  drop  is 
reported  heavy  for  ail  varieties  of  fruit. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  f.  d. 


Summer  Use  of  Fertilizer 

Is  side  dressing  of  cultivated  crops  with 
fertilizer  profitable? 

Several  readers  ask  this  question.  The 
experience  of  farmers  and  gardeners 
shows  good  results  from  such  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  where  proper  judgment  as  to  the 
soil,  crop  and  material  is  used.  In  fact, 
many  farmers  would  no  more  think  of 
omitting  this  side  dressing  than  of  going 
without  their  own  dinner  when  hard  at 
work.  Setting  a  dinner  table  for  the 
crops  is  really  what  this  side  dressing 
amounts  to. 

On  good  land,  field  corn,  where  per¬ 
haps  a  coating  of  stable  manure  has  been 
plowed  under,  and  a  well-balanced  ferti¬ 
lizer  used  at  planting  time,  will  usually 
come  through  the  season  in  good  shape. 
But  a  great  many  cornfields  get  desperate¬ 
ly  hungry  around  what  might  be  called 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  or  noontime 
of  the  growing  crop.  A  further  dressing 
of  a  reasonably  soluble  mixture,  so  that 
it  will  be  right  at  hand  when  the  corn 
roots  are  filling  the  soil  in  their  search 
for  food,  makes  a  big  difference  in  the 
look  of  the  tops.  A  mixture  analyzing 
around  3-12-4  works  well  as  a  rule.  Some 
may  consider  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen  ex¬ 
cessive  for  this  mid-season  treatment, 
but  not  much  field  soil  has  any  surplus 
of  nitrates.  Account  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  of  the  different  condition  where 
the  plowing  under  of  heavy  clover  sod  or 
intensive  gardening  has  made  the  soil 
quite  different  from  ordinary  fields. 

It  occurs  at  times  that  acid  phosphate 
— or  superphosphate  as  it  is  now  called — 
makes  a  wonderful  showing  when  applied 
alone  to  a  crop.  The  reason  is  that  many 
of  our  soils  are  so  deficient  in  phosphorus 
that  the  use  of  this  in  soluble  form  is 
quite  comparable  in  effect  to  giving  oxy¬ 
gen  to  a  person  desperately  ill.  It  re¬ 
vives  him  at  once.  A  plant  may  be  in 
sad  need  of  phosphorus  and  respond 
wonderfully  to  its  use,  but  during  the  sea¬ 
son  it  will  require  the  other  plant  food 
elements,  and,  if  not  already  in  the  soil, 
they  must  be  applied.  Here  is  where 
the  business  of  close  observation  and 
thinking  over  what  the  growing  crops  tell 
him  from  year  to  year  is  of  great  service 
to  the  farmer  in  the  use  of  fertilizer  as 
well  as  other  farm  practice,  w.  W.  H. 


News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

July  2 — The  July  1  crop  report  of  the 
Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service  will 
presently  be  issued.  Interest  will  *  be 
shown  in  this  number,  since  the  figures 
usually  show  a  tendency  to  settle  down 
from  the  previous  high  or  low  estimates, 
because  the  fruit  is  sizing  up  well  and 
the  growers  have  more  opportunity  to  de¬ 
termine  their  probable  yields.  Scab  has 
continued  to  be  a  problem  in  many  or¬ 
chards,  and  russeting  of  susceptible  sorts, 
as  Baldwin,  Grimes,  Ben  Davis  and  Stay- 
man,  is  prominent  over  much  of  the  State. 
While  lime-sulpliur  sprays  undoubtedly 
have  a  tendency  to  aggravate  this  injury, 
many  dusted  trees  and  even  those  with 
neither  dust  nor  spray  are  showing  al¬ 
most  as  much  marking,  so  that  weather 
conditions  must  be  held  as  the  prime 
cause.  Virginia  reports  much  unusual 
russeting  of  Ben  Davis,  Grimes  and 
Stayman  in  the  Winchester  section,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  variety  is  usually  free 
from  this  type  of  injury  under  their  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  Oriental  peach  moth  is  showing  up 
nicely  in  backyard  peach  trees  in  the 
nearby  town.  By  the  latter  part  of  June, 
many  of  the  tips  bad  begun  to  die  back. 
The  quince  trees  or  bushes  will  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  this  connection,  since 
this  insect  seems  to  have  a  decided  pref¬ 
erence  for  this  fruit.  As  the  quince  al¬ 
ready  suffered  from  most  of  the  apple  and 
pear  pests,  this  additional  insect  will  help 
eliminate  many  more  of  the  quinces. 

Our  short  experience  with  a  partial 
installation  of  a  stationary  spray  plant 
raises  one  interesting  question :  It  will 
be  a  real  task  to  drain  the  system  prop¬ 
erly  so  that  freezing  weather  will  do  no 
damage  to  pipe  fittings.  The  pipe  is 


hung  in  the  trees  about  10  feet  from  the 
ground  and  sags  between  each  tree,  as 
could  be  expected.  To  drain  all  these 
sags  will  be  a  pleasant  task  for  someone, 
and  it  takes  just  a  trace  of  water  to  ruin 
a  high-priced  fitting  in  a  freeze.  Experi¬ 
ence  will  probably  be  very  productive  of 
results  along  this  line. 

A  Virginia  plant  pathologist  states  that 
it  has  been  surprising  how  the  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  growers  have  been 
adopting  the  new  method  of  preparing 
Bordeaux  from  the  powdered  ingredients. 
Powdered  bluestone  (blue  vitriol,  or  cop¬ 
per  sulphate)  known  by  the  trade  name 
“snow”  is  used  with  chemical  hydrated 
lime.  The  proper  amount  of  this  blue- 
stone  is  washed  into  the  spray  tank  part¬ 
ly  filled  with  water.  With  the  agitator 
running,  it  is  completely  dissolved  within 
two  minutes,  or  less  time  than  is  usually 
required  to  fill  the  tank  with  water. 
When  the  tank  is  nearly  full,  the  chemi¬ 
cal  hydrated  lime  is  added  in  the  form  of 
a  paste.  This  method  is  quick,  simple 
and  fool-proof.  It  eliminates  making 
stock  solutions  and  especially  the  diffi¬ 
cult  job  of  properly  slaking  'stone  lime. 
The  Bordeaux  resulting  has  a  high  sus¬ 
pension,  is  of  a  gelatinous  consistency 
and  contains  no  grit  which  is  usually 
found  when  the  slaked  lime  is  not  strained 
through  cheesecloth.  The  cost  of  the 
powdered  bluestone  is  one-fourth  of  a  cent 
per  pound  more  than  the  usual  crystals 
and  the  chemical  hydrated  lime  sells  for 
the  same  price  as  ordinary  hydrated  lime 
in  Winchester,  Va.  The  fungicidal  prop¬ 
erties  of  this  new  type  of  Bordeaux  have 
been  found  to  be  very  satisfactory  in  ap¬ 
ple  blotch  control  experiments.  Bordeaux 
is  seldom  recommended  or  used  for  apple 
sprays  in  Pennsylvania,  but  this  new 
method  of  making  it  may  be  of  value  to 
grape  and  potato  growers. 

Raspberry  anthracnose  is  severe  in  this 
State  this  year,  showing  up  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  new  canes  and  on  the  fruit¬ 
ing  shoots.  If  the  weather  is  dry  before 
and  during  the  harvest  period,  this  disease 
will  reduce  considerably  the  yield,  because 
the  injury  to  the  fruiting  shoots  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  water  supply  to  the  fruit. 
The  more  nearly  the  spots  ring  the  cane 
in  a  complete  circle,  the  more  severe  the 
effect.  Properly  sprayed  patches  show 
much  less  of  the  disease. 

Special  Bulletin  No.  188  from  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  entitled  “Pol¬ 
lination  of  Orchard  Fruits  in  Michigan,” 
is  another  of  those  comparatively  rare 
publications  which  are  worthy  of  a  place 
on  any  fruit  grower’s  desk  or  bookshelf. 
The  varieties  dealt  with  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Effective  apple  pollenizers  in 
Michigan  and  in  this  State,  are  Delicious, 
Jonathan,  Wealthy,  Duchess,  McIntosh, 
Grimes  and  Spy.  It  is  noted  that  not  less 
than  three  varieties  should  be  planted  in 
an  orchard  if  either  R.  I.  Greening  or 
Baldwin  are  to  be  included.  Pears, 
peaches,  plums  and  sweet  and  sour  cher¬ 
ries  are  also  discussed  as  regards  good 
and  poor  pollenizers. 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  is  now  the  largest  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  East  with  a 
paid-up  membership  of  884.  From  now 
on,  new  members  will  receive  the  1929 
proceedings  and  will  also  be  credited  with 
dues  for  1930. 

Now  come  the  chain  roadside  markets, 
according  to  the  Illinois  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice.  These  are  being  established  in  Du- 
Page  Co.,  Ill.,  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
Southern  Illinois  fruit  and  produce  direct 
from  producers  to  Chicago  motorists.  The 
plan  is  to  establish  one  central  year- 
around  roadside  stand  with  adequate 
facilities  for  receiving,  holding  and  dis¬ 
tributing  carloads  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Eight  smaller  roadside  stands  are 
to  be  built  on  the  nine  important  hard 
roads  leading  west  from  Chicago,  to  be 
operated  in  the  fruit  season.  Apples, 
peaches,  pears,  berries  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables,  especially  those  produced 
in  Southern  Illinois,  will  be  shipped  in 
iced  cars  directly  to  the  central  roadside 
stand  where  they  will  be  redistributed 
much  as  chain  stores  handle  produce.  The 
possibility  is  considered  of  hsipping  by 
motor  truck  so  that  fresh  fruit  will  be 
available  the  following  morning  with  but 
one  handling. 

The  California  College  of  Agriculture 
was  the  scene  of  a  recent  conference  of 
growers,  manufacturers  and  research 
workers  to  produce  numerous  grape  by¬ 
products.  A  tremendous  supply  of  grapes 
with  no  place  to  go  to  market  and  with 
the  urgent  necessity  to  do  something 
about  the  situation  is  the  cause  of  the 
conference.  The  California  grape  grower 
is  in  a  bad  way  just  now  and  will  be  in 
a  whole  lot  worse  fix  unless  some  of  these 
by-product  safety  valves  can  be  made  and 
installed  in  time  to  prevent  disaster  in 
the  California  grape  industry. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


The  Fall  Garden 

The  garden  should  not  be  neglected  and 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  weeds  after  the 
early  crops  come  off.  Vegetables  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter  are  as  welcome  as  in 
Spring  and  Summer.  Besides  Fall  vege¬ 
tables  do  not  require  as  much  working 
as  Summer  crops,  because  weeds  are  not 
so  bad  and  there  are  not  so  many  heavy 
rains  to  pack  the  ground. 

Most  of  the  vegetables  can  be  grown 
as  a  Fall  crop.  Bush  beaus  can  be 
planted  every  two  weeks  until  August ; 
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beets  can  also  he  sown  until  August 
Cabbage  should  be  set  out  in  July  (w 
seed  that  was  sown  first  part  of  June 
but  if  there  was  none  sown,  a  crop  can 
still  be  raised  by  sowing  All  Head  W,r 

83S  .M  *£& 

A  Winter  supply  of  carrots  can  hP 
sown  m  July.  This  is  a  very  profitable 
crop,  as  a  large  quantity  can  be  grown 
on  a  smal!  piece  of  ground  and  have  a 
high  feeding  value  for  cows  and  horses 
Early  garden  corn  can  be  planted  ur, 
til  70  days  before  frost  is  expected  A 
planting  of  cucumbers  can  be  made  in 
July. 

Kale  is  a  welcome  vegetable  when  other 
vegetables  are  gone  and  with  a  little  r,™ 
tection  will  stand  the  Winter  without' 
injury.  Kale  improves  after  a  few  frosts 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  August  For 
Fail  lettuce  sow  the  seed  in  August  and 
for  Spring  use  m  September  and  October 
in  a  sheltered  bed  and  protect  durintr 
severe  weather  with  straw.  b 

Green  onions  can  be  had  in  late  Fall 
by  putting  out  sets  of  the  Queen  or  Pearl 
onion  first  of  September.  Parsley  sown 
m  July  or  August  and  with  protection  in 
severe  weather  will  give  gatherings  dur¬ 
ing  Fall  and  Winter.  Peas  will  give  a  fair 
crop  by  sowing  about  middle  of  August 
to  mature  in  October.  For  the  Fall  sow¬ 
ing,  the  Thomas  Laxton  and  Pilot  are 
very  good. 


A  good  planting  of  late  potatoes  should 
be  made.  In  Virginia  we  can  plant  late 
potatoes  up  to  the  first  of  August.  Rad¬ 
ishes  can  be  sown  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  and  the  Winter  varieties  in  July  and 
August;  they  are  fine  for  Winter  use  and 
are  easy  to  keep.  Spinach  for  Fall  use 
should  be  sown  in  August  and  to  winter 
over  in  September  or  October. 

Every  garden  should  have  late  tur¬ 
nips  ;  they  are  easy  to  raise  and  are  good 
for  Winter  use.  Sow  the  seed  last  of 
July  or  in  August.  The  planting  dates 
I  have  given  are  for  Northern  Virginia 
farther  north  the  seed  should  be  sown 
earlier.  We  have  our  first  killing  frost 
first  part  of  November  and  ground  starts 
to  freeze  last  of  November.  b.  c. 

Virginia. 


Church  pews  never  skid  into,  a  ditch, 
smash  against  a  telephone  pole,  or  get 
tagged  for  speeding. — Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 


Prosperity  is  like  parking  space. 
There  is  always  plenty  of  it  for  the  fel¬ 
low  that  gets  there  first. — San  Diego 
Union. 
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Killing  Bermuda  Grass 


[On  page  279  a  reader  asked  how  to 
ri(j  of  wire  grass  on  liis  place  in  Cul¬ 
peper  County,  Ya.  We  have  had  several 
replies  to  this  question,  and  are  printing 
some  below.] 


The  grass  which  the  inquirer  has  on 
his  place  in  Culpeper  County  is  unques¬ 
tionably  Bermuda  grass.  Bermuda  grass 
is  known  as  wire  grass  in  this  State. 
This  Bermuda  grass  is  found  on  most  of 
the  river  bottoms  in  the  State  and,  as  he 
says,  is  a  great  pest  in  cultivated  crops. 

The  only  practicable  remedy  for  this 
pest  is  dense  shading.  We  find  that  if  we 
will  sow  the  land  in  some  such  crop  as 
cowpeas  or  Soy  beans,  densely  shading 
the  land  for  one  year,  the  following  year 
we  can  grow  a  corn  crop  without  much 
trouble  from  the  grass.  However,  it  soon 
comes  back  and  occupies  the  land  again. 

A  rotation  system  in  which  cultivated 
crops  follow  densely  shading  crops  will 
enable  one  to  compete  with  the  grass 
without  much  trouble.  We  consider  this 
one  of  our  best  pasture  grasses  in  certain 
sections  of  this  State,  even  though  it  is 
killed  by  the  first  frost  in  the  Fall  and 
gives  no  more  growth  until  after  the  last 
frost  in  the  Spring. 

Where  gardens  are  infested  with  this 
crop  we  usually  advise  sowing  to  dense 
shade  crops,  like  cowpeas  or  Soy  beans, 
for  two  or  three  years  in  succession. 
After  that,  if  one  is  careful  to  hoe  out 
bunches  as  they  appear,  it  should  be  soon 
eradicated.  T.  B.  HUTCHESON. 

Agronomist,  Virginia  Station. 

I  have  obtained  some  very  gratifying 
results  from  the  following  method.  1  had 
two  fields  that  were  heavily  infested  with 
wire  grass.  I  took  one  field  at  a  time, 
plowed  it  as  best  I  could  in  the  Fall,  then 
plowed  it  the  following  Spring,  and  all 
that  Summer  ran  a  three-shovel  multi¬ 
plow  (weighted  down)  over  the  field 
after  every  rain.  It  was  necessary  to 
place  about  a  50-lb.  weight  on  the  multi¬ 
plow  to  force  down  deep  and  drag  out  the 
wire-grass  roots  to  the  top  of  the  ground, 
where  the  blistering  sun  soon  made  short 
work  of  them.  The  first  time  I  went  over 
the  field  with  the  multi-plow  I  followed  it 
with  the  horse  rake  and  raked  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  dying  roots  right  off  the 
field.  This  method  killed  it  out  to  such 
an  extent  that  by  seeding  the  field  to 
Alfalfa  that  Fall,  the  Alfalfa  the  follow¬ 
ing  season  smothered  it  out. 

On  the  second  field  I  sowed  Sweet 
clover  in  place  of  Alfalfa  with  the  same 
gratifying  results.  Following  the  Sweet 
clover  I  put  this  field  in  corn  and  ex¬ 
perienced  no  trouble  with  wire  grass. 

In  using  Sweet  clover  to  assist  in 
eradicating  the  wire  grass,  I  sowed  the 
clover  in  the  Fall,  to  insure  its  getting 
an  early  start  in  the  Spring.  As  the  in¬ 
quirer  says,  wire  grass  is  the  last  to 
begin  growing  in  the  Spring,  and  it  is 
also  the  first  to  suffer  from  drought.  This 
first  characteristic  enables  the  Sweet  clo¬ 
ver  to  attain  a  height  of  12  to  15  inches 
before  the  wire  grass  shows  signs  of  life. 
Wire  grass  roots  have  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
strict  their  growth  to  the  upper  four  or 
five  inches  of  soil,  while  Sweet  clover 
roots  forge  down  deep,  and  when  the  hot 
dry  spells  come  the  Sweet  clover  has  all 
the  advantage  and  the  wire  grass  hasn’t 
a  chance.  But  the  deciding  factor  is  the 
height  of  the  Sweet  clover  in  the  Spring 
and  the  thickness  of  the  stand  before  the 
wire  grass  wakes  up.  With  a  neck-to- 
nec-k  start,  wire  grass,  I  dare  say,  will 
smother  out  any  vegetation  that  will 
grow  in  the  same  climate,  with  the  one 
exception  of  honeysuckle. 

Stafford  Co.,  Ya.  E.  w.  theinert. 


Your  correspondent  on  page  279  accu¬ 
rately  describes  wire  grass,  or  Bermuda 
grass.  It  is  known  by  other  names  also, 
such  as  salt  grass  in  California,  and  in 
some  localities  as  devil’s  grass — I  can 
testify  that  this  last  name  is  the  most 
suitable  of  all. 

I  moved  in  1910  to  an  old  place  where 
the  garden  was  infested  with  this  abom¬ 
inable  grass  and  I  have  fought  it  dili¬ 
gently  for  these  13  years  but  without 

success. 

Shallow  plowing  that  exposes  the  roots 
to  freezing  is  perhaps  the  best  way  to 
eradicate  it.  We  have  found  that  a  flock 
of  industrious  Leghorns  has  almost  wiped 
it  out  in  a  peach  orchard.  Their  diligent 
scratching  in  the  earth  exposed  the  roots 
to  perish  in  the  sun.  I  have  but  one  good 
thing  to  say  of  wire  grass.  It  makes 
good  pasture,  and  cattle  like  nothing  bet¬ 
ter.  Bulletin  945  from  the  Department 
ot  Agriculture  tells  all  about  it. 

MRS.  S.  F.  II. 


I  would  suggest  letting  the  wire  grass 
get  a  good  start  in  the  Spring.  Then 
plow  it  under,  disk  well  and  sow  3  to  3 y2 
bushels  of  Soy  beans  to  the  acre.  I  have 
tried  this  method  on  thistles  and  killed 
them  all,  as  the  beans  grow  very  fast  and 
are  thick.  j.  b.  eberhart. 

Union  Co.,  Pa. 


Our  Oregon  plan  may  not  work, 
is  surely  worth  a  trial.  Along  in  J 
“g4st  Plow  the  ground,  letting  th 
''  just  below  the  running  roots, 
‘in,re  fo  cut  all  the  roots  that  run 
nto  the  lower  soil.  Make  sure  th 
I leaves  no  part  uncut.  The  r 
w  7U  „is  fumed,  the  better. 
T.,if  to  back-furrow,  so  that  the  tea 
y ?teP.  on  the  plowed  land,  and 
urrowing  around  the 
la,,.  '  hen  you  have  the  ground 

lanrl  null  t  °?e;  ,Tlie  theory  is  th 
"■id  be  left  in  a  condition  to  d 


and  the  drier  the  ground  the  better.  Here 
two  weeks  of  dry  weather  will  kill  it  out. 
Just  after  a  crop  of  clover  or  grain  has 
been  cut  is  the  best  time. 

Washington  Co.,  Ore.  s.  T.  walker. 


Controlling  Moles 

Careful  trapping  with  special  traps  is 
the  only  dependable  method  of  controll¬ 
ing  moles  in  lawns,  golf  courses  or  other 
valuable  grass  properties,  according  to  E. 
H.  Mills,  New  England  regional  leader  of 
rodent  control.  Poisoning  has  not  proved 
successful  because  the  moles  live  largely 
on  earthworms,  grubs  and  forms  of  insect 
life.  In  some  cases  certain  repellents, 
such  as  lye  and  flake  naphthalene,  will 
drive  the  moles  to  less  valuable  areas. 

Moles  live  almost  entirely  underground 
and  are  devoid  of  external  eyes.  The 
stout  forefeet  ending  in  broad,  rounded 
hands,  and  an  elongated  body  covered 
with  soft,  dense  fur.  aid  the  mole  to  prac¬ 
tically  swim  through  the  soil.  Moles  make 
permanent  and  sub-surface  tunnels,  and 
find  their  food  in  the  latter.  Sometimes 
a  tunnel  is  used  only  once ;  other  times  it 
is  often  used.  Food  supplies  and  weather 
conditions  determine  the  tunnels  used. 

Permanent  runways  vary  in  depth 
from  two  or  three  inches  to  levels  be¬ 
neath  the  reach  of  a  plow.  It  is  over  the 
ridged  upheaved  sod  of  the  tunnels  that 
the  traps  are  set. 


As  W/e  Go  Along 

A  large  apple  tree  in  the  dooryard  is 
a  good  farm  fixture.  Esopus  Spitzenberg 
works  well  for  this  purpose,  as  I  know 
from  experience,  having  picked  30  bushels 
of  those  firm  red  apples  from  such  a  tree, 
as  well  as  working  the  grindstone  to  edge 
up  mower  blades  and  scythes  under  its 
shade  during  the  noontime,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  taking  a  half  hour  rest  there  when 
the  sun  of  late  June  and  July  is  blazing 
hot.  A  long  noon  spell  for  man  and 
beast  in  such  weather  is  good  policy. 
Some  men  use  their  horses  better  in  this 
respect  than  they  do  themselves.  There 
is  always  so  much  to  do  in  midsummer 
that  we  are  likely  to  keep  at  it,  and 
postpone  any  rest  until  night. 

A  fairly  good  working  program  for  the 
farm  in  Summer  is :  Get  up  at  5,  break¬ 
fast  at  C,  in  the  field  at  7,  the  dinner 
horn  blows  at  11,  the  horses  perhaps  be¬ 
ing  first  to  hear  it  and  prick  up  their 
ears,  back  in  the  field  at  1,  supper  at  5, 
a  good  lot  of  lively  work  in  the  cool  of 
the  day,  and  in  bed  at  9. 

This  refers  to  what  is  called  “general 
farming,”  where  only  5  to  10  cows  are 
kept.  Proper  allowance  must  be  made 
for  more  chores.  The  above  is  about  the 
schedule  many  farmers  follow,  living  well, 
making  a  modest  competence,  “getting  the 
good  out  of  life”  as  they  go  through  it, 
and  often  extending  its  span  beyond  four 
score. 

At  odd  spells  I  have  been  looking  at 
a  book  named  “Agricultural  Reform  in 
the  United  States.”  It  is  a  massive  vol¬ 
ume  of  over  500  pages,  written  by  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics.  The  book’s  title 
suggests  one  point  of  view  of  this  econo¬ 
mist  and  many  others  —  that  there  is 
something  the  matter  with  agriculture, 
so  that  it  needs  to  be  reformed.  The  au¬ 
thor  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by 
“fellow  agricultural  economists,”  inves¬ 
tigators  and  degree  men  in  various  lines. 
He  may  have  consulted  some  real  farm¬ 
ers  in  its  preparation,  but  there  is  very 
little  evidence  that  what  they  said  got 
into  the  book.  They  would  have  shown 
him  the  fallacy  of  laying  it  all  to  agri¬ 
culture,  while  marketing  systems  sup¬ 
ported  by  great  financial  interests  con¬ 
sume  two-tliirds  of  the  final  selling  price. 
There  will  be  nothing  the  matter  with 
farming  when  the  farmer  can  get  a  fair¬ 
ly  reasonable  part  of  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  for  his  products.  In  fact 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  farming 
now.  For  the  most  part,  crops  are  pro¬ 
duced  under  business  management  that 
compares  favorably  with  any  other  in¬ 
dustry  I  know.  The  work  and  results 
may  be  handicapped  by  weather,  but  the 
farmer  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  that. 

Twelve  of  the  500  pages  of  this  book 
are  devoted  to  marketing,  the  trouble 
being  laid  to  “lack  of  integration,”  as 
“the  loose  links  in  our  unintegrated  mar¬ 
ket  system  take  up  all  the  slack.”  This 
would  seem  to  be  another  way'  of  saying 
that  the  middlemen  get  a  large  slice  of 
the  money  for  which  these  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  sell,  a  fact  that  none  of  us  is  like¬ 
ly  to  dispute. 

As  a  well  digested  compilation  of  opin¬ 
ions  about  agriculture  and  kindred  topics, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  statistics,  the 
book  is  of  interest.  w.  w.  h. 
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According  to  recent  figures 
from  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the 
cost  of  growing  winter  wheat 
is  in  direct  relation  to  the 
yield  per  acre.  With  average 
yields  of  ten  bushels  the  cost 
per  acre  was  $14.68  and  the 
cost  per  bushel  $1.47 — while 
with  yields  that  averaged 
twenty-eight  bushels,  the  cost 
per  acre  was  $20.81,  but  the 
cost  per  bushel  was  only  74c. 

The  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  unprofitable  and  a 
profitable  winter  wheat  crop 
are  well  prepared  land,  good 
seed,  a  good  fertilizer  and  the 
proper  date  for  sowing. 

Armour’s  BIG  CROP  High 
Analysis  Fertilizer  is  the  last 
word  in  commercial  plant  food 
for  winter  wheat.  It  carries 
the  stamp  of  approval  of  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  and  many  of 
the  leading  soil  and  wheat  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  country.  Liberal 
application  of  Armour’s  BIG 
CROP  is  a  most  essential  fac¬ 
tor  in  growing  a  wheat  crop 
that  will  make  you  money  at 
present  prices. 


Armour  dealers  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  you  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  most  suitable  BIG 
CROP  High  Analysis  Fertil¬ 
izers  for  winter  wheat  on 
your  particular  soil.  Please 
feel  free  to  consult  your  local 
Armour  dealer. 


erfmtour  fertiliser  WorAs  Chicago,  u.  s.  a. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 

For  the  Individual  Farmer 

The  Thresher  that  can  be  successful, y 
run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a 
great  investment.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years’  running.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  small  threshers  has 
enabled  us  to  offer  a  REAL  CHAM¬ 
PION. 

We  build  four  sizes  requiring  from  3  to 
30  horse  gasoline  engine  power.  Wood  or  Steel  Frames,  light  in  weight,  simple 
in  construction,  durable,  requiring  a  minimum  of  power,  yet  doing  exception¬ 
ally  clean  work.  Full  details  and  literature  upon  request. 

“The  Little  Thresher  That  Fights  For  The  Last  Grain” 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


Hardy  Oriental  Poppy 


SPECIAL  SALE 


APRICOT  QUEEN. — Apricot  color. 

BEAUTY  OF  LIVERMERE,— Very  dark  velvety 

red. 

CERISE  BEAUTY.— Light  cerise. 

DELICATA. — Old  rose  pink,  silky  texture. 
ENFIELD  BEAUTY.  —  Beautiful  salmon  with 
maroon  base. 

HENRI  CAYEAUX.  —  Old  rose,  shading  Into 

wine  color. 

HERCULES.— Bright  red  on  tall,  strong  stems. 
JOYCE.  —  Large  Radiance  Rose  color  on  tall 
9rsct  stPins 

MRS.  PERRY.  —  Very  fine  salmon  pink  with 
orange-apricot  tinge. 

MENELIK. — Red,  medium  height;  late. 
NEGRILLON. — Vivid  carmine. 

ORIENTALE. — The  common  brisk-red  variety. 
PINK  BEAUTY. — Large  clear  pink  with  black 
base. 

PROSERPINE.  —  A  very  beautiful  red  with 
strong  stems. 

Bloom  during  April,  May,  JunaTnd  last  *<>YAL  SCARLET.-Very  bright  scarlet, 
forever.  Flowers  measure  8  inches  in  TOREADOR.— Very  large  dark  red  with  black 
diameter.  Order  now.  The  roots  must  center. 

be  planted  this  Fall  to  bloom  next  Spring  WELCOME.— Reddish  crimson, 
and  each  year.  WURTEMBERGIA. — One  of  the  best  tall  grow- 

We  ship  daring  September  ing  reds. 

The  entire  Selection  of  18  Roots,  -30 
With  Planting  Directions  ...  . . 

I  he  rischer  Nurseries  Ea°tSk,epa. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

July  3,  1929. 

June :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.86,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B,  $2.11 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $1.95;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  $0.42%  @$0.43 

.42 


Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.40 

@' 

•41% 

Seconds  . 

.39 

@ 

.393/4 

Lower  grades . 

.38 

@ 

•38% 

Ladles  . 

1 

•37% 

Packing  stock . 

.31 

@ 

.32 

Renovated . 

.39 

( a} 

.40 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.44 

@‘ 

•44% 

Extra  . 

.43% 

Firsts  . 

.41  %@ 

.43 

Seconds  . 

.40 

@ 

.41 

Centralized  . 

.40 

@ 

.41 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special.$0.25 

@$0,253% 

Fancy  . . 

.24 

Young  America,  fresh 

.25%  @ 

.26 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  .  . 

.23 

@ 

.24 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  white. . . . 

$0.44 

@$0.45 

Extra . 

.40 

@ 

.43 

Average  extras . 

.38%  @. 

.39 

Extra  firsts  . 

.35%  @ 

•37% 

Firsts  . 

.33 

@ 

-34% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.38 

@ 

•41% 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby,  best  . . 

.38 

@ 

.40 

Gathered,  best . 

.33 

@ 

.35 

Common  to  good  .... 

.20 

@‘ 

.30 

45 

.40 

45 
,25 
.33 
24 
,22 

46 
43 
.50 
,50 
.00 


DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.44@$0 

Fair  to  good . 30@ 

Broilers  . 304/ 

Roosters  . 20  @ 

Fowls . 24  @ 

Ducks  . 22  @ 

Geese  . 16  @ 

Turkeys,  young,  toms . 42@ 

Hens  . 40  @ 

Squabs,  white,  lb .  -45@ 

Dark,  doz . 2.o0@  o 

Culls  .  1.50@  2 

LTVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.25@$0.26 

Chickens . '™@ 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 20  @  -3K 

Geese . -J5  @ 

Tame  rabbits . 17  @ 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.  .  . . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  gooci 

Sheep  . 

Lambs . 

Hogs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb 
Good  to  prime 

Culls  . 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


.42 

21 

25 

17 

22 


$12.00  @15.00 
.  8.00  @  9.75 
.  7.00@10.00 
.13.004D1 5.00 
.  10.00@12.00 
.  6.00 @  7.50 
.  .13.75  @15.00 
.  9.00@12.00 


$0.20@$0.22 
.16@  .19 

.11  @  .13 

20.50  @24.00 
15.00@17.00 
18.00@21.00 


POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $l-£>@$2 

Southern,  new,  bbl . -.00@  4 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 1.00@  2 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$4 

Beets,  bu . 7o@ 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Caulifiowei-,  bu . 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu .  l-2o@ 

Eggplants,  bu . 1.2.i@ 


Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl. .  12.004/T3. 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . l-*>0@  4 

Onions,  bu . 4.254/’  1 

Parsley,  bu .  J<00@  ~ 

Peas,  bu . 1.00@  3 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  2.004?  3 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 4.00@  5. 

Spinach,  bu . 7o@  1 

String  beans,  bu .  1.004/;  3 

Sweet  corn,  S’n,  bu .  l-2o@  - 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate - 1.25@  3 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  3.004?  3 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow.  100  lbs . $13.00@13 

pea  ,  .  9.75  @10 

Red  kidney  . 8.50@  8 

fruits 


00 

.25 

.75 

,00 

.50 

,00 

,75 

.50 

.00 

.50 

.50 

.00 

.50 

.00 

.65 

.00 

.75 

.00 

.00 

.25 

.25 

.75 

.50 

.50 

.25 

.00 

.75 


.  $8.00  4?  10 
,  .50  @  2 
.  .754?  4 


. .  .16 
qt.. 


00 
75 
25 

3.50 @  5.75 
00 


Apples,  Albemarle,  bbl 

New,  bu . 

Peaches,  S’n.,  crate 
Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bi 
Watermelons,  car 
Strawberries,  up-rive 

Oswego  . 

Long  Island  .  . . 

Blaelibkerries,  qt. 

Huckleberries,  qt. 

Raspberries,  pt.  . . 

Cherries,  qt. . 

Currants,  qt.  .... 

HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . $0.12@$0.12% 

Dark  . 09@  .09% 


5.004/440 
.104? 
■12@ 
.154? 
.05  @ 
.154? 
.10@ 
.14@ 
.08  @ 


no 

30 

30 

17 

35 

16 

23 

14 


Orange  bloom  . 12 @  .13 

Comb,  24-frame  case .  4.50 @  5.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00@23.00 

No.  3 . 14.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 20.004?21.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.44% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring .  1.36% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.09% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 57 

Rye  . 98% 

Barley  . 78 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 


Grade  B  . 

.16 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.53 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

.42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

. 60  @ 

.G5 

Gathered  . . 

. 45  @ 

.55 

Fowls,  lb . 

. 45  @ 

.55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. 40  @ 

.55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb. 

. 45  @ 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

.40 

Potatoes,  new,  lb.  .  .  . 

......  .05 @ 

.06 

String  beans,  lb . 

. 15  @ 

.20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

.35 

Lettuce,  head  . . 

. 10  @ 

.15 

Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments. ) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  48c;  best  dairy,  50c. 

Eggs. — Yard,  doz.,  38c;  undersized,  33e;  duck, 
45c.  (Minimum  weight  all  eggs,  per  doz.,  20  oz.) 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  miik,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet,  grade  A,  qt,  12c;  buttermilk, 
7e;  skimmed  milk,  5c;  sweet  cream,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  South¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.) — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to 
¥1.75;  asparagus,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
12c;  beets,  lb.,  3c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c; 
Graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  red  cab¬ 
bage,  head,  6c;  cucumbers,  8  for  25c;  new  car¬ 
rots,  beh.,  7%c;  celery,  3  bchs.  for  25c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  15c;  dandelion  greens,  pk.,  20c; 
endive,  lb.,  3c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horse¬ 
radish  root,  lb..  10c;  leek,  beli.,  5c;  Iceberg 
lettuce,  head,  7c;  onions,  green,  beh.,  5c;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  85c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley, 
beh.,  5c;  green  peas,  qt.,  15c;  pineapples,  10  to 
20c  each;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  beh.,  5c; 
salsify,  bell.,  10c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.  for  25c; 
string  beans  (wax),  qt.,  12%e;  spinach,  pk., 
25c;  strawberries,  qt.,  20c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  15c;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  37c;  light 
fowls,  35c;  geese,  30c;  ducks,  30e. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  40c;  light 
fowls,  38c;  geese,  35c;  ducks,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  12e;  pressed  veal,  40c; 
head  cheese,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home  grown,  20c; 
shoulder  roast  pork,  26c;  hamburg,  25c;  lamb 
chops,  45c;  stewing  lamb,  15c;  mutton  chops, 
35c;  pork  steak,  25c;  veal  roasts,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  50c;  chunk  bacon,  30c;  sliced  bacon,  40c; 
rabbit,  dressed,  40c;  pork  loins,  24c;  whole 
hams,  30e. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider  vin¬ 
egar,  gal,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c;  cordwood,  de¬ 
livered,  cord,  $4.  Icehouse  now  open  for  Sum¬ 
mer — 40c  per  100  lbs.,  cash  and  carry. 

Plants. — Tomato,  doz.,  30c;  cabbage,  20c; 
cauliflower,  20c;  celery,  20c;  astor,  20c;  pep¬ 
per,  30c. 

SYRACUSE 

Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  28c;  Spring,  32  to  35c; 
dressed,  50c.  Fowls,  live,  lb..  30  to  35c;  dressed, 
45  to  50c.  Yearlings,  live,  lb..  28  to  33c;  Leg¬ 
horn,  28c.  Broilers,  live,  lb.,  25  to  38c;  dressed, 
65  to  75c.  Squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1. 

Butter. — 50c  per  lb. 

Eggs.- — 35  to  38c  doz. ;  fancy  white,  crate, 
$11. uu;  grade  A,  $10.50;  unclassified,  $10;  retail, 
doz.,  35c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45  to  50e. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus,  doz. 
bchs.,  $1  to  $1.25;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  7  to  10c; 
beets,  doz.  bchs.,  90c  to  $1;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
$1.50;  honey,  qt.  60  to  75c,  cap  25c;  lettuce, 
head,  5  to  10c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  onions,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c;  peas,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  70c;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  20c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  35  to  40c; 
spinach,  bu.,  60  to  75c. 

Fruits. — Cherries,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  strawberries, 
qt.  10  to  20c,  crate  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $12  to  $15; 
wheat,  new,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

July  1. — Home-grown  cherries  and  peas  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  come  into  the  market.  New  potatoes 
hold  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  ■ — -Butter  steady; 
creamery;  prints,  48  to  49c;  tubs,  46  to  47c; 
firsts,  43  to  45c.  Cheese  steady;  new  daisies, 
longhorn,  25  to  26c;  brick,  27  to  28c;  new  fiats, 
28c;  limburger.  33c;  brick  Swiss,  33  to  34c. 
Eggs  steady:  nearby  fancy,  38c;  grade  A,  34  to 
37c;  grade  B.  33c;  grade  C,  30  to  31c;  nearby, 
at  mark,  30  to  33c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  steady;  fowls,  26  to  34c; 
chickens.  41  to  46c;  old  roosters,  23  to  25c; 
ducks,  26c;  broilers,  45c;  turkeys,  34  to  44c. 
Live  poultry  steady;  fowls,  24  to  28c;  broilers, 
25  to  38c;  old  roosters,  18c;  ducks,  25  to  26c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples  firm;  Russet, 
bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  Baldwin,  $2  to  $2.75;  Early 
Harvest,  $2.75  to  $4;  Ga.  Transparent,  $3  to 
$3.25.  Potatoes  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  50  to 
55c;  N.  C.,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans  stronger;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $11  to  $11.50;  white  kidney,  $14  to 
$15;  marrow,  $15.50  to  $16.  Onions  steady; 
Texas,  50-lb.  sack,  $1.85  to  $2;  home-grown,  doz. 
bchs.,  20  to  30e. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cherries.  32-qt.  crate,  $4 
to  $6.50:  cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $5; 
huckleberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $8  to  $9.50; 
raspberries.  Ind.,  24-pt.  box,  $3  to  $3.50; 
peaches,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  plums,  Cal.,  box, 
$2  to  $3.25;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to 
$5.50;  watermelons,  35  to  75c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus.  %  doz.  bchs.,  $1  ot 
$1.10:  beans.  Md.,  hpr.,  $2.75  to  $3;  beets,  doz. 
bchs..  50  to  60c;  cabbage,  Va.,  hpr.,  75  to  90c; 
carrots.  Md.,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25:  cauliflower, 
crate,  75c  to  $1;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50:  cucumbers,  N.  C.,  bu.,  $1  to  $3;  corn, 
La.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.25 


to  $2.25;  lettuce.  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $4.50;  mush¬ 
rooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  bu.,  90c 
to  $1.75;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.25; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c;  romaine,  crate, 
60  to  90c;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  tomatoes, 
10-lb.  box,  $1.35  to  $1.50. 

Sweets. — Honey  steady;  clover,  case,  $3.50  to 
$4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple  products  steady; 
syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  old,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
sugar,  lb.,  15  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay  firm;  Timothy,  loose,  ton  $18.50 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $14  to  $14.50;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $27;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $27;  red  dog,  $35;  cottonseed- 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $38.50;  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent,  $50;  gluten,  $41.45;  hominy,  $37.25; 
oatfeed,  $11.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.25  to 
$3.75;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17.50;  alsike,  $20  to  $21; 
clover,  $20  to  $22.  C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Markets 

Supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  June  29,  1929. 

Market,  slow,  draggy  throughout  week.  Beef 
steers  and  yearlings  about  steady  with  Monday 
or  25c  lower  than  last  week’s  closing  prices; 
top,  $14.85;  average  weight,  1,190  lbs.:  best 
heavies,  $14.50;  bulk  of  sales,  $13  to  $13.75. 
Bulls,  cutters  and  Stockers  and  feeders,  steady. 
She  stock,  steady  to  weak;  bulk  sausage  bulls, 
$10.25  to  $11.25;  heifers,  $11  to  $11.75;  butcher 
cows,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  cutters,  $5.25  to  $6.50. 
Calves,  firm;  top  vealers,  $17. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  29,  1929:  Cat¬ 
tle,  41  cars;  10  St.  Louis,  8  St.  Paul,  8  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  6  Chicago,  5  Virginia,  1  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1  Tennessee,  1  Indiana,  1  New  Jersey; 
containing  1,257  head,  1,592  head  trucked  in; 
total  cattle,  2,849  head,  359  calves,  473  hogs, 
214  sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding  week  last 
year:  Cattle,  55  cars;  18  St.  Paul,  13  Chicago, 
11  Pennsylvania,  5  St.  Louis,  2  Canada,  2  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  1  Virginia,  1  West  Virginia,  1  Kentucky, 
1  Texas;  containing  1,697  head,  2,026  trucked 
in;  total  cattle,  3,723  head,  379  calves,  1,035 
hogs,  1,495  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $14.25  to 
$15;  good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $13.25  to  $14.25; 
good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $13.25  to  $14.50; 
choice,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $14.25  to  $14.75;  good, 
950  to  1,100  ibs.,  $13.25  to  $14.25;  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $12.25  to  $13.25;  common,  800  lbs. 
up,  $9.50  to  $12.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.25  to  $12; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.25;  medium, 
850  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  common,  850  lbs. 
up,  $7.75  to  $9.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $9.50  to  $10.25;  good,  $8.50  to 
$9.50;  common  and  medium,  $6.75  to  $8.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls.- — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.50  to  $12; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.75  to  $10.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  $12.50;  common  and 
medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $10.75;  good  aud 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $10.50  to  $12.25;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $8.25  to 
$10.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $14.75  to  $17; 
medium,  $12.50  to  $14.75;  cull  and  common, 
$8.50  to  $12.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11  to 
$12;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $12  to 
$12.50;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $12  to 
$12.50;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8.25 
to  $11. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

July  2.- — The  Boston  market  has  been  moder¬ 
ately  active  on  most  produce  during  the  past 
week  with  receipts  moderately  heavy.  Beans, 
beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  cucumbers  aud  tomatoes 
have  been  in  good  demand.  Lettuce  and  spinach 
have  sold  well  if  of  good  quality,  but  most 
offerings  showed  the  effects  of  the  heat.  The 
wool  market  improved  slightly  with  receipts 
heavy  at  this  port. 

Asparagus.  —  Native  supplies  moderate,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  36  bchs,  $4  to  $8;  24  bchs, 
$3.50  to  $4  crt.  native  18  bchs. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Native,  18  bchs.,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  moder¬ 
ate.  Native,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Md., 
1%  bu.,  50  to  85c. 

Carrots. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  moderate, 
market  steady.  Native  24  bchs,  $1  to  $1.75 
std.  bu.  box.  Cal.,  crates,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Cucumbers.— Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Hothouse  native,  50  to  60  cukes, 
$4  to  $8  std.  bu.  box.  Va..  %-bu.  hamper, 
$2  to  $3.50. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  18  heads,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Cal., 
4  doz.  best,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Mushrooms.  —  Supplies  light,  demand  fair. 
Mass,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  moderate. 
Texas  std.  erts.,  Yellow  Bermudas,  $1.35  to 
$1.40;  Cal.  erts.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  mod¬ 
erate,  market  slightly  weaker.  Maine  100-lb. 
bags  Green  Mountains,  best,  $1.25;  P.  E.  I., 
90-lb.  bags.  A  grade,  $1.75?  few,  $2.  Bbls., 
N.  C.,  $3.75  to  $4;  Va.,  $4.60  to  $4.75. 

Radishes. — Supplies  fair,  demand  moderate. 
Native,  50-60  bchs,  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  moderate. 
Native  hothouse  mostly  15  to  20c  lb.  Md.,  6- 
bskt.  erts.,  $1.75  to  $3.  Texas,  best,  $1.75 
to  $3  lug. 

Hay. — Market  fair,  demand  slow,  receipts 
moderate.  Few  sales  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to 
$26.  Eastern,  $17  to  $23.  Clover  mixed,  $22 
to  $23. 

Butter. — Market  easier,  demand  good,  cream¬ 
ery  extras,  43%e;  firsts,  41%  to  43c;  seconds, 
40  to  41c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  44c;  white  extras,  43c;  fresh 
eastern  extras,  42c  doz. 

Cheese.— Market  steady.  N.  Y.  extras  held, 
27  to  28c;  firsts  held,  26  to  27c;  fresh,  25  to 
26c;  western  extras  held,  26  to  28c;  firsts  held, 
24  to  26c;  fresh,  23%  to  24c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $10.50 
to  $10.75  .  Cal.,  small  white,  $10.50  to  $10.75. 
Yellow  Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50.  Red  kidney,  $9  to 
$9.25.  Limas,  $15.50  to  $16  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.— Market  slightly  improved.  Receipts 
of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week  end¬ 
ing  June  29,  1929,  12,943,400  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  38  to  39c; 
clothing,  35  to  36e;  %  blood,  combing,  43  to 
44c;  clothing,  39  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing,  44 
to  45c;  clothing,  41  to  42c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing,  94  to 
96c;  clothing,  87  to  90c;  %  blood,  combing,  93 
to  96c;  clothing,  86  to  89c;  %  blood,  combing, 
83  to  85c;  clothing,  72  to  77c.  Terr,  mostly, 
combing,  94  to  96c;  clothing,  90  to  93c;  %  blood, 
92  to  95c;  clothing,  88  to  90e;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  86  to  90c;  clothing,  75  to  80c;  %  blood, 
combing,  76  to  80c;  clothing,  70  to  75c;  low  % 
blood,  combing,  70  to  73c;  clothing,  65  to  70c. 

Grade  Carefully  and  Give 
An  Honest  Pack 

In  marketing  vegetables,  fruits,  poul¬ 
try,  eggs  and  other  produce  that  from 
time  to  time  are  on  every  carefully  man¬ 
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aged,  up-to-date  farm,  there  are  four 
factors  which  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  : 

1.  Quality. — Honesty  in  packing  and 
the  quality  should  be  considered  and 
spells  “success”  in  marketing  all  prod¬ 
ucts.  When  possible,  never  put  on  the 
market  anything  but  the  best,  or  such  as 
you  know  will  command  a  ready  sale 
and  at  a  fair  profitable  price.  No  doubt 
when  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  surplus 
products,  stock  not  of  too  poor  quality 
may  often  sell  at  a  fair  price,  though  as 
a  _  rule,  the  markets  are  well  supplied 
with  inferior  or  common  grade. 

2.  — Be  sure  to  grade  properly  all  prod¬ 
ucts  offered  for  sale.  If  you  are  going 
to  sell  the  cull  or  small  stock,  always 
have  two  grades,  first  and  second.  Tiie 
markets  desire  potatoes  and  apples  of  a 
certain  size,  and  it  is  useless  as  well  as 
unprofitable  to  mix  large  and  small  sizes 
and  expect  to  obtain  the  top  market 
price.  If  you  have  two  grades,  you  will 
have  something  to  suit  the  pocket  of 
both  rich  and  poor.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  other  products  as  well  as  with  po¬ 
tatoes  and  apples.  Do  not  mix  small  or 
dirty  eggs  with  the  large,  white,  clean, 
fresh  ones.  Be  sure  that  they  are  strict¬ 
ly  fresh  or  in  good  eatable  condition,  as 
no  one  wishes  old  or  inferior  eggs  at  any 
price.  Gather  the  eggs  daily  and  place 
in  a  cool,  well-ventilated  place  in  Sum¬ 
mer — marketing  at  least  once  a  week— 
twice  a  week  would  be  better  in  extreme¬ 
ly  hot  weather. 

3.  — Packing  honestly  is  also  one  great 
secret  in  profitable  marketing.  That  is. 
never  put  the  culls  or  small  inferior  stock 
in  the  middle  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  box 
or  barrel  and  the  large,  first-class  on  top. 
but  let  the  pack  continue  to  run  alike  all 
the  way  through.  This  will  give  you  a 
good  reputation,  and  folks  will  flock  to 
you  as  soon  as  you  come  in  sight  of  the 
market. 

4.  — See  that  all  produce  is  carefully, 
neatly  and  attractively  packed.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  try  to  market  high  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  poorly  packed,  as  the  way  they  are 
packed  has  much  to  do  with  the  selling 
qualities.  The  more  attractively  it  is 
packed,  the  better  price  produce  will 
bring  and  a  greater  net  profit  will  be  the 
result.  The  above  rules  I  have  always 
tried  to  follow  in  marketing  which  al¬ 
ways  end  with  good  results. 

W.  H.  HARRISON. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Decorating  Float  for 
Parade 

I  am  a  leader  of  a  boys’  and  girls’ 
live  stock  club.  The  county  fair  board 
offers  prizes  for  the  best  club  float.  For 
the  last  few  years  we  have  been  enter¬ 
ing  a  float  in  this  fair.  Where  could  I 
get  various  designs  for  decorating  a  float 
suitable  for  club  work?  We  find  it  very 
hard  to  get  away  from  our  original  idea 
of  decorating  the  float  and  have  not  been 
able  to  get  ideas  anywhere  else.  Who 
can  help  us  with  suitable  ideas? 

Ohio.  R.  L.  w. 


Farm  Relief  for  Country 
Roads 

I  am  sending  a  clipping  from  our  local 
paper.  I  think  it  a  great  factor  in  the 
farm  relief  question  as  it  shows  no  par- 
tiai:+T7  and  helps  the  farmer  get  his  prod¬ 
uce  to  market.  This  would  enable  the 
rural  carrier  to  reach  every  home,  as  the 
man  who  lives  back  on  a  farm  needs  his 
mail  as  much  as  the  man  now  on  a  State 
road.  c<  !• 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  article  follows : 

“Approval  of  the  Oneida  County  Board 
of  Supervisors’  action  in  urging  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  proposed  measure  by  which 
$100,000,000  will  be  spent  on  building 
narrow  hard-surfaced  highways  was  made 
by  the  Oneida  County  Rural  Carriers 
Association  at  its  annual  banquet  at  Ant¬ 
lers  Hotel  Saturday  night.  Favorable 
disposition  of  such  proposition  depends 
upon  the  approval  of  other  county  boards, 
and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  will  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  every  board  of  super¬ 
visors  in  the  State.  It  is  probable  that  a 
request  for  a  bond  issue  will  be  made  ot 
the  1930  Legislature.  William  R.  Small, 
chairman  of  the  Oneida  County  Board  ot 
Supervisors,  attended  Saturday  night  s 
meeting.” 


Tax  Title 

How  many  times  must  I  buy  a  place 
at  tax  sale  to  get  a  perfect  title?  How 
long  does  the  owner  have  to  redeem  Pr°P' 
erty?  What  rights  has  the  person  wno 
holds  a  mortgage  on  property  sold  to 
taxes?  °- B’ 

New  York. 

The  purchaser  at  a  tax  sale  receives  a 
certificate  showing  that  he  has  purenas 
the  property.  If  no  one  has  redeemed  t 
property  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  is  giv  “ 
a  tax  deed,  but  the  owner  may  std 
deem  following  the  giving  of  a  deed.  J- 
mortgage  is  still  good  if  notice  is  n 
served  on  the  mortgagee.  We  would  n 
advise  you  to  accept  a  tax  title  tint 
you  have  your  attorney  make  a  care 
examination  of  the  record  of  assessme  , 
method  of  conducting  the  sale  and  seruc 
of  notices,  etc.  N’ T 
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This  Valuable  New 
Feature 

at  No  Extra  Charge 


Illustration  shows 
electric  motor  drive 
with  jaw  clutch  re¬ 
duction  gear,  which 
permits  stopping 
and  starting  Boggs 
Power  Graders 
without  shutting 
off  the  power.  This 
machine  can  also 
be  furnished  with  a  gasoline  engine 
mounted  on  grader  with  direct  chain 
drive  to  jaw  clutch  gear,  or  with  tight 
and  loose  pulley  gear  for  belt  drive  to 
engine,  placed  on  floor. 

That’s  a  big  feature,  but  only  one  of 
many  improvements  made  in 

BOGGS 

The  Standard 

POTATO  and  ONION 
GRADER 

Boggs  Graders  make  No.  1  and  No.  2 
grades  with  less  than  3%  variation  from 
Government  sizes.  Culls  and  dirt  are 
eliminated  at  the  same  time. 

Graders  can  be  furnished  with  our 
patented  Roller  Picking  Table  (instead 
of  the  standard  belt  type),  which  rolls 
potatoes  over  and  over  as  they  ride  along 
the  entire  length  of  table  and  permitspick- 
ing  out  all  the  rots  and  defective  spuds. 

A  quick-change  attachment  makes  it 
possible  to  change  belts  in  a  minutewhen 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  mesh  of 
belt  to  the  variety  being  graded. 

Boggs  machines  come  in  several  sizes, 
to  grade  from  75  to  550  bushels  per 
hour,  at  prices  from  $49.00  up. 

Write  for  our  interesting  catalog. 


Boggs  Manufacturing Corp. 

42  Main  Street,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 
Factories:  Atlanta,  N.  Y.  Detroit  Lakes.  Minn. 
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It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 


It  has  stood  the  test  and  it’s  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  o£  a  Peebless. 

It  isconstructed  of  first  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  a<l. 

„  PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  UTiLlTOI?  Tractor 

HEAVY  ENOUGH  TO  DO  TOUR  PLOWING 

— easy  to  operate,  women  run  it  successful¬ 
ly  and  profitably.  Prepares  seed  bed,  Plants 
and  CULTIVATES  one  to  five 
rows.  Lifts  bulbs,  root  crops. 
Cuts,  rakes,  hauls  hay,  mows 
lawns.  Power  work  to  5  h.p. 
Full  Equipment  Furnished 
UTILITOR  is  a  money  maker 
Write  for  circular.  Dept.  A 
UTILITOR  CO. 

W.  2d  St.,  Dayton,  Oluo 


TRACTORS 

FOR  FARMS,  GARDENS 
AND  LAWNS 

Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

Bready  Cultimotor  Co. 

1799  E.  5 5th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


farm  relief 


Here’s  relief  that’s  j: 
cal.  No  waiting  foi 

_  _  gress.  It’s  here.  L 

f  ii  i  :®s®ver  offered  on  brand  new  all-steel  fully  equi 
u-m  l!nrUara,nt?e<1  threshers.  All  sizes.  Prices  lowei 
riartief  ^®ked  for  used  rigs.  Terms  to  respo 
cliisilf'  No  lnterest  if  Paid  when  due.  The  large 
wnrirf\manil?ac*arer  of  these  two  machines  i 
nnir.tk  reduced  its  selling  expense  sufficient 
Sam!  K?!se  “peering  price  cuts  available  to  the  fa 
•ro,, cut  on  tractor  mounted  corn  plcker-hu 
-terms.  Free  catalogs.  Write  today.  No  oblig 
.hr  CITV  manufacturing  company 
*■  Wisconsin  Quality  Products  Since 


July  Work  in  Flower  Garden 
and  Greenhouse 

“But  gardens  are  not  made 
By  saying,  ‘Oh  !  how  beautiful’  and 
sitting  in  the  shade.” 

The  above  lines  from  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
“Glory  of  the  Garden,”  are  especially  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  month  of  July,  when  it  is 
perhaps  natural  to  desire  to  sit  back  and 
review  the  results  of  our  past  labors. 
Much  routine  work  connected  with  the 
successful  cultivation  of  flowers  awaits 
attention  at  this  time.  The  staking  of 
perennials  and  other  subjects  must  be 
attended  to  as  growth  necessitates;  it  is 
poor  practice  to  wait  until  the  stems  have 
commenced  to  bend  or  break.  Remember 
it  is  much  easier  to  tie  up  plants  as  they 
grow  than  to  attempt  to  straighten  out 
a  tangled  mass  of  stems  and  foliage  which 
have  been  battered  about  by  a  rain  or 
windstorm,  besides  the  result  is  infinitely 
more  gratifying.  Stake  and  tie  neatly ; 
nothing  so  mars  the  appearance  of  a  bed 
or  border  as  unsightly  staking ;  plants 
tied  up  like  sheaves  of  wheat,  stakes 
showing  above  the  flowers,  and  so  on. 
Thin  green,  painted  bamboos  or  stouter 
stakes  of  the  same  color  are  satisfactory 
for  the  stronger  growing  perennials,  while 
twiggy  stakes  cut  from  the  woods  will 
suffice  for  those  of  less  robust  habit.  Raf¬ 
fia — obtainable  from  any  dealer  in  gar¬ 
den  sundries — is  usually  the  best  tying 
material.  It  is  obtainable  in  its  natural 
yellow  color  or  dyed  green.  Either  is 
suitable,  and  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan 
to  soak  it  in  water  for  some  few  minutes 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  tying  op¬ 
erations. 

Regular  cultivation  of  the  top  two 
inches  of  soil  will  constitute  probably  the 
most  profitable  of  garden  tasks,  for  de¬ 
stroying  weeds,  aerating  the  soil,  conserv¬ 
ing  moisture  and  promoting  general  well¬ 
being  surface  cultivation  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  In  time  of  dry  weather  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  frequent 
use  of  the  hoes  will  do  moi’e  real  good 
than  the  frequent  use  of  the  hose.  Of 
course  in  times  of  severe  drought  when 
plants  are  obviously  distressed  (as  in¬ 
dicated  by  drooping  foliage,  etc.)  arti¬ 
ficial  watering  is  essential,  and  I  cannot 
repeat  too  often  that  when  this  course  is 
deemed  necessary  the  area  treated  should 
be  soaked  so  that  the  moisture  pene¬ 
trates  to  a  depth  of  at  least  nine  inches, 
this  to  be  followed  by  surface  cultivation 
and  if  necessary  another  thorough  soak¬ 
ing  after  a  10-day  interval.  Shrubs  and 
perennials  planted  in  the  Spring  will  re¬ 
quire  copious  supplies  of  water  during 
dry  hot  weather — they  feel  the  effects  of 
a  drought  much  sooner  than  do  longer 
established  plants. 

Take  full  advantage  of  dry,  sunny  per¬ 
iods  to  eradicate  weeds  by  the  vigorous 
use  of  the  hoe  and  cultivator.  On  gravel 
paths  and  drives  a  commercial  weed-killer 
or  hot  brine  sprinkled  over  the  surface 
will  prove  both  quicker  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  hand  weeding. 

A  number  of  the  earlier , flowering  per- 
i  ennials  will  produce  a  welcome  second 
crop  of  bloom  if  they  are  cut  back  after 
the  first  effort.  An  additional  aid  is  af¬ 
forded  by  mulching  around  the  plants 
with  some  old,  well-decayed  manure.  Del¬ 
phiniums  and  Pyrethrums  respond  par¬ 
ticularly  well  to  this  treatment. 

Do  not  neglect  to  pick  old  flower  heads 
off  lilacs  and  Rhododendrons  where  this 
has  not  already  been  attended  to.  The 
production  of  seed  exhausts  a  plant  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  does  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  a  crop  of  flowers. 

Lawns  will  not  require  cutting  so  close- 
I  ly  now  as  in  the  early  Summer ;  it  is 
!  better  to  keep  the  grass  at  least  two 
]  inches  high. 

Rambler  roses  will  require  pruning 
as  soon  as  they  are  through  blooming. 
This  operation  consists  of  the  removal 
of  the  wood  which  has  borne  flowers  and 
the  tying  in  of  stout  young  shoots  which 
will  bear  next  season.  Roses  of  this  type 
may  be  easily  and  surely  propagated  at 
this  season  by  means  of  cuttings.  Select 
the  best  portions  of  the  pruned-away 
shoots  and  cut  them  into  lengths  of  about 
15  inches,  using  a  sharp  knife  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  making  the  basal  cut  horizontal¬ 
ly  just  below  a  joint.  Set  them  to  about 
j  two-thirds  of  their  length  in  a  trench  on 
!  a  semi-sliaded  piece  of  ground.  It  is  well 
to  sprinkle  a  little  sharp  sand  along  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  before  the  cuttings 
are  put  in  place,  after  which  the  soil  is 
filled  in  and  trodden  moderately  firm. 
Keep  the  cutting  bed  moist  but  by  no 
means  wet  throughout  the  season  and  a 
high  percentage  of  the  cuttings  will  emit 
roots  and  make  sturdy  own-root  plants. 

Another  subject  which  may  be  readily 
increased  at  this  time  is  the  fragrant 
Daphne  Cneorum.  Layering  is  the  best 
method  to  adopt  with  this  plant.  Take 
the  long  trailing  branches  and  make  an 
incision  half  way  through  the  stems  at 
a  point  where  the  wood  is  half  ripened. 
Place  a  small  splint  of  wood  in  the  in¬ 
cision  to  keep  it  open  and  then  bury  the 
stem  under  three  or  four  inches  of  a 
sandy  compost.  Keep  this  compost  moist 
and  in  a  few  weeks  each  branch  so  treat¬ 
ed  will  have  produced  a  new  root  system 
from  the  cut  part,  and  it  may  then  be 
severed  completely  and  treated  as  a  new 
individual. 

Irises  belonging  to  the  bearded  section 
may  be  divided  up  and  replanted  any  time 
during  the  present  month  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  wait  until  the  last  week  of  July 
or  first  week  in  August  before  so  treating 
the  Siberian  Iris.  Dust  the  cut  surfaces 
of  the  rhizomatous  roots  with  lime  or 


powdered  sulphur  before  replanting  as  a 
precaution  against  infection  by  disease. 

The  planting  of  perennial  seeds  should 
be  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  now  is  a  good  time  to  place  an  order 
for  pansy  seed  to  be  sown  in  cold-frames 
early  next  month.  Only  the  finest  pro¬ 
curable  strains  should  be  grown  and  ex¬ 
pensive  seed  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Pansies  may  be  obtained  either  in  choice 
mixtures  or  as  separate  named  varieties. 
Of  the  latter  Lord  Beaconsfield  (blue), 
Snow  Queen  (white),  Giant  Adonis  (lav¬ 
ender),  Giant  Golden  Queen  (yellow), 
and  Giant  Cardinal  (red)  are  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended;  nor  must  we  omit  the  Winter 
flowering  pansies — those  strains  of  more 
recent  introduction  which  commence 
blooming  in  March  and  thus  are  especial¬ 
ly  valuable  for  early  Spring  displays. 
Celestial  Queen  (sky  blue).  Ice  King 
(white  with  a  dark  blotch),  March  Beau¬ 
ty  (dark  velvety  purple)  and  Winter 
Sun  (golden  yellow  with  a  dark  eye)  are 
all  good  kinds. 

Narcissi  (including  the  daffodil  sec¬ 
tion)  which  have  remained  in  one  place 
for  three  years  or  more  may  be  lifted 
towards  the  end  of  July,  graded,  and  the 
largest  bulbs  replanted.  The  smaller 
bulbs  and  bulblets  should  be  planted 
closer  together  in  a  bed  by  themselves, 
and  there  left  to  develop  into  flowering- 
size  stock  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  time  to  attend  to 
this  work  for  early  in  August  new  root 
growth  commences  and  replanting  then 
is  not  advisable,  nor  is  it  good  practice 
to  lift  the  bulbs  of  Narcissi  and  keep 
them  out  of  the  ground  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Bulbs  of  the  Madonna  lily  (Lilium 
candidum)  are  also  best  moved  after 
flowering  if  this  is  deemed  essential,  but 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  leaving 
these  bulbs  undisturbed  if  they  arc  doing 
well.  If  it  is  intended  to  plant  bulbs  of 
this  popular  lily  they  should  be  obtained 
from  a  reliable  dealer  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Place  the  order  now  for  stock  guar¬ 
anteed  to  have  been  grown  in  the  north 
of  France ;  bulbs  obtained  from  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  that  country  are  often  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  and  are  rarely  as 
satisfactory.  Remember  when  planting  L. 
candidum  that  this  species  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  stem  roots,  and  therefore  the  nose  of 
the  bulb  should  not  be  more  than  two 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Late  sowings  of  many  popular  annuals 
made  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the 
month  will  give  a  welcome  crop  of  bloom 
before  killing  frosts  are  experienced. 
Zinnias,  asters,  Shirley  poppies,  annual 
lupines*  and  Gypsophila  are  all  useful  in 
this  respect. 

In  the  greenhouse  the  routine  work  of 
watering  and  spraying  must  receive  ade¬ 
quate  attention.  Keep  all  the  ventilators 
full  open  during  the  day  time  except  dur¬ 
ing  stormy  periods,  and  leave  as  much 
ventilation  on  at  night  as  possible. 

Seed  of  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Prim¬ 
ulas  and  Cyclamens  may  be  sown  now 
for  producing  blooming  plants  for  Win¬ 
ter  display.  These  four  all  appreciate  a 
light  soil  containing  an  abundance  of 
humus  and  cool  moist  conditions.  Plants 
raised  from  earlier  sowings  should  be 
potted  on  as  growth  necessitates  and  they 
should  be  dipped  in  an  approved  insecti¬ 
cide  at  weekly  intervals  as  a  prevention 
for  thrips  and  other  pests.  A  lath 
shaded  cold-frame  is  the  best  place  for 
these  subjects  during  the  hot  weather, 
and  it  is  important  to  maintain  a  humid 
atmosphere  by  damping  the  ashes  or 
gravel  on  which  the  pots  stand  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  while  lightly  spraying 
the  foliage  with  clear  water  two  or 
three  times  a  day  will  do  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  healthy  growth. 

Retarded  bulbs  of  Lilium  speciosum 
and  its  several  varieties  will  produce 
blooms  about  Christmas  time  if  planted 
now.  The  bulbs  should  be  placed  singly 
in  a  6-in.  pot  and  stood  in  a  cool  place 
under  the  bench  until  growth  becomes 
active.  It  is  advisable  to  place  half  an 
inch  of  sand  beneath  each  bulb  to  en¬ 
courage  root  formation. 

July  is  an  opportune  time  to  buy  in 
young  plants  of  Poinsettia  and  Winter 
flowering  Begonias  for  growing  on  into 
decorative  plants.  The  Begonias  must 
be  grown  in  a  shaded,  moist  greenhouse, 
but  the  Poinsettias  will  appreciate  a 
considerable  amount  of  sunshine. 

Attend  to  the  staking  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  pinch  out  the  laterals  which 
form  on  the  flowering  stems.  Never  al¬ 
low  them  to  suffer  from  drought  and 
spray  the  foliage  over  with  water  once 
or  twice  daily.  Chrysanthemums  revel 
in  full  sunshine. 

Orders  should  be  placed  for  Freesias, 
Roman  and  Miniature  hyacinths  and 
Paper  White  and  Soliel  d’Or  Narcissi 
where  it  is  intended  to  force  these  into 
bloom  for  Christmas  or  early  in  the  New 
Year.  T.  H.  everett. 

New  York. 


Sliced  Sweet  Cucumber 
Pickle 

One  quart  cucumbers  sliced  thin,  two 
quarts  onions  sliced  thin,  one  red  pepper, 
one  green  pepper,  both  sweet.  Let  cucum¬ 
bers  stand  in  salt  water  three  hours. 
Drain,  add  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one 
scant  teaspoon  turmeric,  one  tablespoon 
mustard  seed,  20  whole  cloves,  vinegar 
to  cover.  Simmer  (not  boil)  30  minutes. 
Can  and  seal  hot.  mbs.  J.  R.  W. 


Why  Young  Men 
Are  Switching 
to  Pipes 


Here  are  four  good  reasons 


Some  young  men  will  tell  you  they 
have  turned  to  a  pipe  because  (1)  it’s 
one  of  the  few  manly  rights  they  still 
can  call  their  own.  Some  because  (2) 
it’s  now  the  fashion  on  almost  every 
college  campus  to  smoke  a  pipe.  Others 
because  (3)  a  pipe  seems  to  help  their 
brains  work  better. 

Whatever  the  reason — this  fact  re¬ 
mains  :  young  men  ARE  switching  to 
pipes  because  they  are  learning  what 
science  has  always  held:  (4)  the  sweet¬ 
est,  purest  form  in  which  tobacco  can 
be  smoked  is  m  a  pipe ! 

The  most  economical,  too !  At  least 
twenty  to  twenty-five  ample  pipefuls 
can  be  poured  from  a  generous  15c  tin 
of  Edgeworth.  And  from  the  moment 
you  strike  a  match  until  you  blow  the 
last  glorious  whiff  you  smoke  ALL  to¬ 
bacco.  Read  what  Author  Felknor 
says  about  it.  (His  and  all  other  let¬ 
ters  from  Edgeworth  smokers  are  ab¬ 
solutely  genuine  —  unpaid  and  unso¬ 
licited.  ) 


511  Y.  M.  O.  A., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
March  4,  1929 

Larus  &  Bro.  Co., 

Richmond,  Va. 

Dear  Sirs : 

Some  gentleman  claims  to  have 
smoked  Edgeworth  for  thirty  years, 
and  that  exceeds  my  age.  But  being 
a  die-hard,  I  am  retaliating  in  a 
mild  way  with  some  facts  that  I  am 
positive  that  he  and  thousands  of 
others  will  agree  with  me  upon. 

I  have  smoked  Edgeworth  for  fivo 
years,  trying  other  tobaccos  until  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
when  better  tobacco  is  offered,  Edge- 
worth  will  offer  it.  A  pipeful  of 
Edgeworth  means  a  smooth,  fra¬ 
grant  smoke,  a  long-burning  tobacco 
and  smoking  comfort  to  the  nth  de¬ 
gree.  Bent  over  a  typewriter  and 
busy  on  an  article  or  story,  thought 
and  expression  come  more  clearly, 
and  above  all,  I  am  not  bothered  with 
having  to  relight. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Wrn.  Howard  Felknor 


Edgeworth  is  mild,  surely;  but  the 
full-bodied  character  of  its  Burley 
blend  almost  in¬ 
variably  wins  over 
a  pipe-smoker  on 
the  first  few  puffs ! 


Won’t  you  try  some 
FREE t 


Undoubtedly  Mr. 
Felknor  first  met 
up  with  Edgeworth 
by  writing  for 
one  of  our  gen¬ 
erous  F  R  E  E 
samples.  Won’t 
you  do  the 
same?  Simply 
send  your 
name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  Larus 
and  Brother  Co.,  29  S.  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  we  shall  he  glad  to 
send  you  enough  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  smoking  tobacco  for  a  number 
of  smooth,  cool,  fragrant  smokes. 


*  *  * 


Both  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  and 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  come  in'Various 
sizes,  from  small  pocket  packages  to 
handsome  pound  humidor  tins.  Plug 
Slice  Edgeworth  is  packed  in  thin 
slices,  for  pipe  smokers  who  like  to 
“ rub  up"  their  tobacco  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 

*  *  * 


On  your  radio — tune  in  on  WRVA,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  —  the  Edgeviorth  station. 
Wave  length  270  meters.  Frequency 
1110  Kilocycles. — Special  Feature:  The 
“ Edgeworth  Club”  Hour  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  at  8:30  o’clock.  Eastern 
Standard  time. 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

A  most  beautiful  thought  came  to  me 
the  other  day  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine, 
and  I  ioass  it  along  :  “A  man  who  plants  a 
tree  is  in  partnership  with  God.”  And, 
if  a  tree,  why  not  any  seed  planted,  for 
the  same  forces  are  at  work?  Summed 
up  from  all  its  obvious  ramifications,  the 
thought  may  be  expressed  that  a  man  who 
plants  is  in  partnership  with  God.  The 
man  who  tills  the  soil  and  plants  a  seed 
is  loosening  a  superlatively  beautiful  and 
magical  force  which  depends  for  its  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  upon  the  will  of  God 
himself.  The  miracle  of  creation  did  not 
end  but  is  being  carried  out  before  our 
eyes  every  day.  A  seed  of  wheat  repro¬ 
duces  wheat  while  a  kernel  of  corn  pro¬ 
duces  corn,  even  though  the  two  may  be 
growing  side  by  side  and  absorbing  the 
same  food  from  the  soil.  These  are  things 
over  which  we  farmers  have  no  control 
whatever,  as  our  part  lies  solely  in  pro¬ 
viding  favorable  growing  conditions, 
planting  the  seed  and  giving  the  plant 
proper  care,  the  rest  is  left  to  our  Di¬ 
vine  Partner.  But  I  must  hasten  away 
from  that  subject  lest  you  think  it  is 
the  Pastoral  Parson  talking  instead  of 
plain  Long  Acres. 

Fifteen  thousand  10-quart  cases  of 
strawberries  on  the  local  market  in  one 
day  sent  the  price  tumbling  until  the 
grower  made  less  than  half  the  amount 
he  had  to  pay  his  pickers.  It  would  seem 
that  would  be  enough  short-cake  ma¬ 
terial  to  supply  the  whole  country,  yet 
we  are  but  one  shipping  point  in  this 
county  with  a  radius  of  not  over  seven 
miles,  while  all  around  are  other  market 
centers  also  loaded  heavily  with  a  rush 
of  strawberries.  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Il¬ 
linois,  Ohio  and  Ontario  are  also  shipping 
heavily,  while  more  northern  points  in 
those  States  and  Michigan  will  begin 
shipping  within  a  few  days.  The  price 
range  is  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  case,  the 
package  costs  30  cents  and  the  picking 
from  40  to  50  cents  a  case. 

Our  own  patch  went  into  a  clover 
field  because  I  made  the  mistake  of 
mulching  with  stable  manure  a  year  ago, 
so  we  have  but  few.  A  neighbor  came 
with  a  plea  for  help  so  the  Missus  and 
the  boys  are  picking  for  him  and  inci¬ 
dentally  replenishing  some  sadly  flattened 
pocketbooks.  The  boys  spent  their 
money  before  they  made  it  by  great  plans 
and  anticipations  but  half  the  joy  of 
spending  after  all  is  in  planning  to  spend. 
They  wish  to  start  a  savings  account  like 
Calvin  and  Mineva,  so  I  think  I  shall 
have  them  do  so,  as  they  have  a  half 
share  in  the  pickle  patch  this  year,  and 
thus  will  have  more  to  save  later.  But 
I  shall  not  urge  savings  to  the  detriment 
of  honest  enjoyment  in  satisfying  boyish 
wants.  Saving  is  a  fine  thing  but  mak¬ 
ing  a  religion  of  it  is  something  else 
again.  Candy  never  tastes  so  good  again 
as  it  does  to  a  hungry  boy ;  fancy  jack 
knives  are  never  so  alluring  as  in  boyhood 
days,  while  a  mouth  organ,  a  real  catch¬ 
er’s  mitt,  a  new  ball,  well,  who  enjoys 
such  things  after  getting  a  family  of  his 
own  ? 

Yes,  it  was  hot  enough  for  me !  They 
do-  say  that  folks  talk  about  the  weather 
when  they  have  nothing  else  to  talk 
about  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  me ; 
however  I  must  mention  that  it  was  plen¬ 
ty  hot  enough  to  suit  me.  I  have  been 
hoeing  corn,  which  is  some  job  when  the 
field  is  planted  only  one  way  and  a  nice 
tough  bunch  of  wild  morning-glories  in¬ 
fest  the  field.  I  hoe,  too,  stoop,  pull 
morning-glories  which  are  beginning  to 
wind  around  the  young  corn,  move  to  the 
next  hill  and  repeat  while  that  pestifer¬ 
ous  sun  is  sizzling  my  back  until  I  feel 
as  though  some  one  was  applying  a  hot 
frying-pan. 

Too  much  reading  finally  put  my  eyes 
in  shape  so  that  glasses  are  a  necessity 
while  reading  or  working,  honest  sweat 
streams  down  my  brow  through  my  eye¬ 
brows  and  across  the  lenses  of  those 
glasses,  so  that  half  the  time  I  cannot 
see  to  pull  the  bindweeds  and  am  not  any 
too  sure  just  where  the  next  hill  is 
growing.  When  I  remove  them  I  cannot 
even  see  the  corn  hills,  let  alone  the  weeds, 
so  hoeing  corn  in  the  burning  sun  is 
some  sweet  job. 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  Newark,  N. 
J.,  is  having  a  hot  spell  which  is  breaking 
all  records.  Father  could  preach  in  high 
German  although  he  was  a  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  product.  A  church  in  Newark  had 
a  preponderance  of  German  members 
who  wanted  the  morning  service  in  that 
language.  Father  was  the  only  preacher 
in  the  conference  who  could  hold  the  com¬ 
plete  service  in  high  German  so  the 
bishop  sent  him  to  Newark  where  we  lived 
in  a  walk-up  flat  on  the  third  floor  out 
on  South  Orange  Street.  That  was  the 
hottest  Summer  I  ever  put  in  anywhere. 
There  is  always  some  cool  spot  on  the 
farm,  but  there  was  no  cool  spot  in  New¬ 
ark  available  for  us  so  we  stewed,  fried 
and  fricasseed  all  Summer.  It  was  hot¬ 
ter  yet  in  New  York  as  a  crusader  was 
making  it  hot  for  the  vice  gang  and  they 
all  fled  to  Newark  for  relief.  If  I  men¬ 
tion  Dr.  Parkhurst  you  may  think  I  am 
a  contemporary  of  Methuselah  but  I  was 
only  the  minister’s  boy  at  that  time. 

The  boys  just  got  back  from  the  store, 
as  the  Missus  cannot  spend  much  time 
cooking  while  picking  berries  and  we  send 
to  the  store  oftener  than  usual.  Calvin 
is  getting  big  enough  to  go  along  although 
it  is  over  a  mile  across,  but  he  always 
looks  in  a  receptive  mood  before  going,  so 
I  never  have  to  wonder  what  to  do  with 
the  pennies  which  come  in  change.  We 
are  on  fast  time  as  all  our  nearby  cities 


adopted  it,  and  we  were  out  of  step,  so  the 
boys  go  after  supper.  It  makes  a  fine 
long  evening  but  a  mighty  hard  and 
sleepy  getting  up  time  just  in  the  cool  of 
the  early  morning  when  the  bed  feels 
like  a  million  dollars.  But  it  is  nice  to 
get  a  lot  of  work  done  before  the  day 
gets  so  hot.  L.  b.  K. 

Berrien  C-o.,  Mich. 


DOMESTIC.  —  Capt.  Frank  Hawks 
landed  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  27,  es¬ 
tablishing  a  new  transcontinental  non¬ 
stop  flight  record  of  19  hours  10  minutes 
32  seconds  from  Roosevelt  Field,  New 
York.  The  previous  record,  established 
by  the  late  Capt.  C.  B.  D.  Collyer  and 
Harry  Tucker,  was  25  hours  51  minutes. 
Capt.  Hawks  planned  to  take  off  as  soon 
as  his  plane  was  serviced  at  Los  Angeles, 
in  a  double  attempt  to  better  his  own 
Los  Angeles-New  York  record  of  18  hours 
21  minutes  59  seconds,  and  to  make  a 
round  trip  flight  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles  and  return  in  total  elapsed  time 
of  36  hours  or  less. 

Chief  of  Police  Frank  Conkling  and 
two  other  Beach  Haven,  N.  J.,  men  were 
killed  and  the  pilot  and  one  other  seri¬ 
ously  injured  when  a  Sikorsky  amphi¬ 
bian  plane  from  the  Curtis  Flying  Service 
of  North  Beach,  L.  I.,  fell  into  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Little  Egg  Harbor  June  27.  The 
plane  was  returning  from  a  sight-seeing 
trip  over  Beach  Haven.  The  dead,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Chief  Conkling,  are  Leslie 
Broome,  22,  a  fishing  boat  captain  and 
member  of  the  Beach  Haven  Yacht  Club, 
and  Harold  Potts,  26,  Beach  Haven, 
plumber.  The  pilot,  Paul  Micelli  of  611 
59th  St.,  Brooklyn,  and  Allison  Price,  20, 
of  Beach  Haven,  a  passenger,  suffered 
bruises  and  lacerations. 

A  fire  accompanied  by  more  than  60 
explosions,  destroyed  the  factory  and  var¬ 
nish  plant  of  George  D.  Wetherell  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Camden.  N.  J.,  June  27.  Sixty  em¬ 
ployes  were  driven  from  the  seven  build¬ 
ings  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  flames, 
which  caused  $400,000  damage.  Four 
tank  cars  of  gasoline  were  burned  and 
five  freight  cars  were  destroyed  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks. 

June  27  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  and 
Mrs.  Lydia  Paige  Monteagle  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  were  killed  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  collision  at  Atherton,  Cal.,  while 
Mrs.  Fannie  Crocker  McCreary  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured.  They  were  the  victims  of 
a  drunken  workman  who  was  driving  a 
racing  car  at  60  miles  an  hour.  This 
man,  Carl  Flanagan,  who  was  unhurt,  is 
held  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  Ilis 
victims  were  women  of  wealth  and  social 
prominence,  interested  in  philanthropic 
and  religious  work. 

The  Sully  mansion  at  Hackettstown, 
N.  J.,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  that  re¬ 
gion,  and  valued  at  more  than  $500,000, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  June  28. 

Jack  Ashcraft,  a  veteran  aviator,  was 
killed ;  Miss  Viola  Gentry,  well-known 
aviatrix,  was  critically  injured  and  one 
army  flyer  was  killed  and  another  seri¬ 
ously  hurt  in  two  separate  Long  Island 
plane  crashes  June  28.  Both  planes 
struck  trees  within  two  miles  of  each 
other  and  about  six  hours  apart,  the  Gen¬ 
try  plane  while  coming  down  in  the  fog 
after  running  out  of  fuel  nine  hours  after 
it  had  started  on  an  endurance  flight,  and 
the  army  plane  as  it  was  making  an 
emergency  landing  after  having  caught 
fire.  Lieut.  Maxwell  W.  Balfour,  Post 
Adjutant  at  Mitchell  Field  was  the  army 
man  injured.  His  mechanic,  Sergt.  El¬ 
mer  Berry  died  later  at  Nassau  Hospital, 
Mineola.  Miss  Gentry’s  injuries  were  so 
severe  that  she  underwent  a  blood  trans¬ 
fusion  at  the  Nassau  Hospital.  Surgeons 
said  she  had  sustained  a  crushed  and 
fractured  right  arm,  a  deep  gash  in  her 
face  and  possible  internal  injuries.  In 
addition  she  suffered  from  shock  and  loss 
of  blood. 

The  conviction  of  Bert  B.  Buckley, 
former  State  Treasurer  of  Ohio,  of  brib¬ 
ing  a  prohibition  officer,  was  confirmed 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  June 
29.  Buckley  was  fined  $1,000  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at 
Atlanta  on  four  counts.  Imprisonment 
on  three  of  the  counts  was  to  run  concur¬ 
rently  with  a  sentence  of  two  years,  six 
months  and  one  day  on  the  first  count. 

Fifteen  employes  of  a  paint  company  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  June  29,  were  affected  by 
fumes  from  burning  nitro-eellulose,  and  a 
chemist  for  the  company  expressed  fear 
that  the  gases  were  the  same,  or  similar, 
to  those  which  caused  123  deaths  in  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  district.  The  employes, 
all  men,  were  unconscious  when  taken 
to  hospitals  and  were  placed  under  close 
observation  by  physicians. 

Three  young  persons  were  killed,  an¬ 
other  was  critically  hurt  and  two  others 
were  injured  June  29  in  an  automobile 
smash-up  in  South  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Maribelle  Cooksey,  15,  of  Buffalo,  was 
killed  instantly  as  the  ear  crashed  into  a 
ditch  ;  Robert  Kodel,  21,  died  on  the  way 
to  a  hospital,  and  Miss  Betty  Salisbury 
died  later  at  her  home  without  regaining 
consciousness  after  being  hurled  from  the 
car.  Kodel’s  home  was  in  Karnes,  Pa. 
Edna  Salisbury.  14-year-old  sister  of  the 
girl  who  was  killed,  suffered  internal  in¬ 
juries,  and  was  not  expected  to  recover, 
it  was  reported  at  the  hospital.  Miss 
Dorothy  Litchfield.  17,  and  Albert  Gar¬ 
vey  of  Natrona  Heights,  Pa.,  19,  were 
less  seriously  injured. 


Four  persons  were  burned  to  death  and 
several  were  injured  in  a  fire  following 
an  explosion  of  fireworks  at  the  five-and- 
ten-cent  store  of  F.  A.  Scharlatt,  Inc., 
on  West  Florissant  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
June  29.  The  dead  are  Thomas  Hender¬ 
son,  12  years  old,  son  of  E.  F.  Hender¬ 
son,  4327  Strodtman  PL,  St.  Louis ;  an 
unidentified  woman  about  25  years  old, 
and  two  unidentified  girls  about  14  and 
16  years  of  age.  The  bodies  were  badly 
burned,  making  their  identification  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  first  started  on  a  counter  where 
a  big  display  of  Fourth  of  July  fireworks 
was  piled  up  under  a  string  of  red  and 
white  lights.  Officials  believe  that  the 
string  of  lamps  became  short-circuited, 
igniting  one  of  the  fireworks  pieces,  from 
Avhich  flames  enveloped  the  whole  display 
within  a  few  seconds.  The  fire  spread 
rapidly  to  the  entire  store  and  customers 
and  young  women  employes  fought  their 
way  through  it  to  the  street,  many  of 
them  with  their  _  clothing  in  flames. 

A  petition  asking  for  legislation  against 
low-flying  airplanes  and  discontinuance 
of  Rye  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  as  a  landing  place 
for  amphibians  has  been  signed  by  450 
Rye  taxpayers.  The  signers  declare  the 
planes  have  caused  real  estate  values  to 
decline  and  have  aroused  fears  for  safety 
of  the  new  $1,000,000  Milton  Point  school 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  has  just  taken  out  a  $100,000  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  policy  on  it.  The  school 
is  near  the  harbor  and  many  planes  have 
narrowly  missed  striking  it,  it  is  charged. 

Methyl  chloride  gas  escaping  from  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators  has  killed  at  least  15 
persons  in  Chicago  homes  during  recent 
months,  Health  Commissioner  Kegel 
said  July  1.  Commissioner  Kegel  warned 
against  sleeping  in  rooms  containing  re¬ 
frigeration  apparatus  unless  windows 
were  open.  He  said  he  was  preparing  an 
ordinance  enabling  the  city  government 
to  control  the  use  of  poisonous  and  ex¬ 
plosive  gases  in  refrigeration  machinery, 
and  possibly  to  compel  manufacturers  to 
mix  their  refrigerants  with  irritating 
gases  such  as  tear  gas  so  that  no  person 
could  be  poisoned  unawares.  He  pointed 
out  that  methyl  chloride  was  difficult  to 
detect  because  of  its  volatility.  Only  a 
few  of  the  mechanical  refrigerators  in 
Chicago  are  operated  with  methyl  chlo¬ 
ride,  according  to  Health  Commissioner 
Kegel.  He  sgid  his  department  has  found 
at  least  15  families  suffering  from  a 
strange  malady  which  he  believes  was 
caused  by  methyl  chloride. 

David  Bernstein,  45  years  old,  41  Es¬ 
sex  St.,  New  York  City,  a  taxicab  owner, 
who  was  said  to  have  made  $100  a  day  by 
operating  a  fake  beggars’  syndicate,  was 
sentenced  to  three  years  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  July  1  in  New  York  Special  Ses¬ 
sions  for  sending  his  seven-year-old  son 
out  to  beg  in  the  guise  of  a  cripple.  Har¬ 
ry  Waters,  29  years  old,  a  Negro,  135 
Division  St.,  who  frequently  “rented” 
Bernstein’s  son,  Solomon,  for  $3  daily 
to  aid  him  in  soliciting  alms  while  the 
boy,  posing  as  a  cripple,  sat  in  a  wheel 
chair,  received  a  similar  term.  The  court 
stipulated  that  the  maximum  penitentiary 
term  must  be  served  by  the  pair  because 
of  their  previous  police  records.  Bern¬ 
stein  has  served  20  terms  in  this  city  and 
Philadelphia  in  the  last  16  years  on 
begging,  larceny  and  assault  charges, 
while  Waters  has  served  two  workhouse 
terms,  one  for  begging  and  the  other  for 
a  Sullivan  law  violation. 

Charles  and  John  Krebs  of  Kenilworth, 
N.  J.,  and  Martin  Shannon  of  Roselle,  N. 
J.,  members  of  a  bandit  gang  that  terror¬ 
ized  Union  County,  N.  J.,  during  the 
Winter  of  1920-21  with  a  series  of  hold¬ 
ups,  and  who  were  sentenced  to  50  to  75 
years  each  in  State  prison,  were  free  July 
1  after  serving  only  eight  years.  Parole 
of  the  trio  was  secret  because  of  the  rules 
of  the  Pardons  Board,  Former  Prosectitor 
Walter  L.  Hatfield  of  Union  County  said. 
He  declared  there  was  no  deliberate  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  word  of  the  parole  from 
the  public. 

AVIATION.— Madrid,  June  29.— Ma¬ 
jor  Ramon  Franco  and  his  three  com¬ 
panions,  lost  at  sea  for  a  week,  were 
rescued  near  the  Azores  today  by  the 
British  aircraft  carrier  Eagle.  All  four 
Spanish  aviators  were  safe  and  sound  and 
their  seaplane,  which  is  only  slightly 
damaged,  is  being  brought  back  with  them 
aboard  the  Eagle  to  Gibraltar.  Bad 
weather  near  the  Azores  is  reported  to 
have  forced  the  machine  down  on  June 
22.  Major  Franco  attempted  to  taxi  to 
the  nearest  island  in  the  Azores,  but  the 
petrol  gave  out  soon  after  he  alighted  on 
the  water,  and  the  aviators  drifted  help¬ 
lessly  for  seven  days.  The  airmen  owe 
their  escape  from  death  to  the  stout  con¬ 
struction  of  their  machine,  in  the  opinion 
of  Spanish  aviation  experts.  The  plane 
was  built  to  float  in  rough  water  if  nec¬ 
essary  and  the  fliers  took  sufficient  pro¬ 
visions  with  them  for  a  fortnight. 

Miss  Amelia  Earhart,  first  woman  to 
fly  across  the  Atlantic,  is  to  be  assistant 
to  the  General  Traffic  Manager  of  Trans¬ 
continental  Air  Transport,  the  coast-to- 
coast  air-rail  line  on  which  service  is  to 
be  inaugurated  July  7.  For  the  past  year 
she  had  been  an  aviation  editor.  On  July 
8  Miss  Earhart  will  be  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  westbound  inaugural  flight 
of  the  service  from  Columbus,  O.  She 
will  make  extended  trips  over  the  com¬ 
pany’s  lines  to  study  how  the  service  can 
be  made  most  attractive  to  women  pas¬ 
sengers. 

Wilmer  Stultz,  the  aviator  who  piloted 
Mi  ss  Amelia  Earhart  safely  across  the 
Atlantic  a  year  ago,  was  injured  fatally 
and  two  passengers  with  whom  he  was 
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“stunting”  at  low  altitude  were  killed  in 
stantly  July  1  in  an  airplane  accidenf-  ™ 
the  outskirts  of  Mineola,  L.  I.  Exi  er°t« 
atributed  the  accident  to  reckless  flvirw 
and  disregard  of  safety  regulations  by 
Stultz,  who,  daring  flier  though  he  was 
had  a  reputation  for  caution  in  the  air 
Edward  Harwood  and  Pasquale  Castef 
luccio,  two  Roslyn  youths  who  had  be<urerl 
a  ride,  were  the  flier’s  companions  on  the 
fatal  trip.  e 

WASHINGTON. — Arguments  for  and 
against  proposed  higher  tariff  duties  on 
sugar  and  wool  and  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  boots  and  shoes,  hides  and 
leathers  featured  sessions  June  26  of 
various  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Fi 
nance  Committee,  now  engaged  in  whin- 
ping  the  Hawley  tariff  measure  into 
shape  for  presentation  to  the  Senate 
when  that  body  reconvenes  on  Au" 
Domestic  sugar  producers,  led  by  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  William  N  Jar- 
dme,  supported  the  higher  rates  carried 
in  the  House  bill,  asserting  that  these 

^nnnn^0illd  aff°rd  relief  t0  not  I(’s«  than 
190,000  farmers  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  beets  in  Colorado,  Utah  and 
other  Western  States.  At  the  same  time 
that  a  subcommittee  headed  by  Senator 
Smoot  was  considering  the  sugar  problem 
the  subcommittee  on  the  wool  schedule 
heard  more  arguments  for  and  against 
the  higher  rates  on  wool  carried  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  while  a  com¬ 
mittee  dealing  with  the  sundries  schedule 
got  its  first  testimony  on  the  hides  and 
leather  proposals.  Manufacturers  as  well 
as  workers  went  on  record  for  the  pro¬ 
jected  duties  on  leather  and  leather  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union 
going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  unless  shoes 
and  boots  are  put  on  the  protected  list 
the  American  industry  faced  a  “life-and- 
deatli”  struggle. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  an¬ 
nounced  June  30  that  the  budget  surplus 
for_the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  was 
$185,000,000,  as  compared  with  a  surnlus 
of  $398,000,000  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
and  that  the  national  debt  is  below 
$17,000,000,000.  “The  Government  closed 
the  fiscal  year  with  its  finances  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  manner,”  said  Mr. 
Mellon.  “Receipts  again  exceeded  expendi¬ 
tures  by  a  substantial  amount,  while  our 
national  debt  shows  a  reduction  over  the 
12  months’  period  just  closed  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $673,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$907,000,000  in  1928. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— Dr.  Frank 
Aydelotte,  president  of  Swarthmore  Col¬ 
lege,  has  announced  gifts  totaling  $75,000 
for  the  establishment  there  of  the  Arthur 
H. .  Scott  Foundation  of  Horticulture. 
This  foundation  is  to  be  in  memory  of  the 
late  Arthur  H.  Scott,  former  president  of 
the  Scott  Paper  Co.,  who  graduated  from 
Swarthmore  in  the  class  of  ’95.  The  sum 
total  is  composed  of  gifts  contributed  by 
his  widow,  Edith  Wilder  Scott,  ’96,  of 
Rose  Valley,  and  his  sister,  Mrs  Margaret 
Scott  Moon,  and  her  husband,  Owen 
Moon,  ’94,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  The 
terms  of  the  foundation  state  that  it  “is 
created  for  three  purposes:  (1)  The 
founding  of  an  arboretum;  (2)  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  floriculture  ;  (3)  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  interest  in  better  gardens.”  Presi¬ 
dent  Aydelotte  explained  that  in  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  these  aims  three  projects  are 
proposed :  the  horticultural  development 
of  the  Swarthmore  campus,  the  Crum 
Creek  region  and  the  Crum-Martin  woods, 
recently  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin ; 
endowment  of  a  chair  of  horticulture  in 
the  faculty  at  Swarthmore,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  award  of  a  medal  and  a  prize  of 
$1,000  based  on  a  nationwide  competition 
for  outstanding  service  for  better  gardens. 

A  Florida  paper  gives  the  following  list 
of  fruits  to  be  cleaned  up  as  hosts  of  the 
fruit  fly :  All  wild  and  cultivated  fruits, 
including  annonas,  apples,  avocados,  ba¬ 
nanas,  blackberries,  blueberries,,  cactus, 
cherries,  citrus  fruits  of  all  kinds,  coco 
plums,  coffee  berries,  cotton,  custard 
apples,  cherimoyas,  figs,  gopher  apples, 
grapes,  guavas,  lichee  nuts,  locust  pods, 
loquats,  mammee  apples,  mangoes,  man- 
gosteens,  medlars,  mock  oranges,  mul¬ 
berries,  nectarines,  night-shades,  olives, 
osage  oranges,  palm  fruits,  papayas,  pas¬ 
sion  flowers,  passion  fruits,  peaches, 
pears,  persimmons,  plums,  pomegranates, 
prickly  pears,  quinces,  rose  apples,  sapo- 
dillas,  sapotas,  sour  sops,  star  apples, 
strawberries,  sugar  apples,  Surinam  cher¬ 
ries  and  Monstera  deliciosa,  except  water¬ 
melons,  pineapples,  cocoanuts  and  other 
nuts.  And  the  following  kinds  of  fresh  or 
green  vegetables  :  Beans  of  all  kinds  (in¬ 
cluding  string  beans  and  Lima  beans), 
cantaloupes,  cucumbers,  gourds,  pump¬ 
kins  and  squashes ;  together  with  any 
other  fruits  or  vegetables  or  other  garden 
or  orchard  products  which  may  later  be 
determined  as  susceptible  and  of  which 
due  notice  will  be  given.  Tomatoes,  egg¬ 
plant  and  peppers  may  be  grown  until 
June  30,  but  are  prohibited  after  that 
date. 

A  million  dollar  a  year  newspaper^  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  was  formulated  June 
28  by  directors  of  the  Apples  for  Health 
Association.  Paul  Stark,  elected  presi- 
dent,  said  the  advertising  budget  would 
be  paid  for  by  a  tax  of  1  cent  a  bushel 
on  apples  sold  by  producers. 


Ants,  we  read,  can  lift  weights  which 
are  tremendous  as  compared  with  their 
own.  Wasps  also  can  raise  quite  good- 
sized  lumps.  —  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press. 
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A  Country  Woman  in  Italy 

Part  II 

Vesuvius.  —  A  cable-road  takes  you 
nearly  to  the  top;  the  lower  slopes  and 
look-off  are  so  enchantingly  beautiful,  no 
wonder  the  peasants  “take  a 'chance”  un¬ 
der  their  vines  and  fig  trees!  The  sum¬ 
mit  is  all  broken  lava  ;  the  crater,  a  huge, 
round  pit  with  pinkish  walls  and  floor 
like  old  rusty  iron,  and  in  the  center  a 
great  sloping  dark  cone,  sending  up  clouds 
of  salmon-colored  vapor.  Every  now  and 
then  there  is  a  spurt  of  fire,  the  spurt 
accompanied  by  a  huge  audible  youf,  like 
the  breath  of  a  dragon. 

Capri  (Goats’  Island?). — Fleets  of  blue 
and  green  fishing  boats  put  out  to  take 
passengers  ashore,  with  barefoot  oarsmen 
(Our  gangs  of  Italian  workmen  are  mostly 
from  Southern  Italy).  Tremendous  over¬ 
hanging  cliffs,  zig-zag  roads,  and  myrtle, 
olive,  palm  and  pine  further  up.  Hosts 
of  women  selling  beads  and  corals  for  a 
few  lire. 

Blue  Grotto. — High  waves,  so  that  we 
barely  got  in  by  taking  our  hats  off  and 
bending  double.  The  water  is  of  the  purest 
cerulean  blue,  with  a  peculiar  gloss  like 
satin  or  Venetian  glass,  and  casts  blue  re¬ 
flections  on  the  domed  stone  roof. 

The  best  thing  about  Naples,  after  the 
Bay  and  “Vesuve,”  is  the  great  bursts 
of  operatic  singing  that  one  hears  every¬ 
where — in  the  cheapest  cafes,  from  the 
donkey-drivers,  from  any  chance  work¬ 
man  coming  down  the  street  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  As  we  talk,  so  these  people 
sing,  and  their  singing  pulls  at  your  heart 
strings.  But  filth,  beggary  and  deformity 
force  themselves  upon  you  in  spite  of 
yourself.  You  are  cheated  at  every  turn ; 
the  people  seem  like  (and  really  are)  a 
different  race  from  the  northern  Italians. 
Naples  is  beautiful,  but  treacherous— the 
only  town  I’ve  been  in  over  here  where 
I  hesitated  to  enter  a  dark  street  alone 
after  nightfall ! 

Florence,  Oct.  18. — Up  before  daylight, 
packed  my  suitcase  and  stole  out  to  sketch 
Vesuvius  at  sunrise.  The  mountain  and 
the  pearly  bay,  full  of  fishing  boats,  were 
as  beautiful  as  a  dream.  At  8  o’clock 
I  set  off  alone  for  Florence,  enjoying  the 
car-window  glimpses  of  busy  contadinas 
driving  herds  of  russet  goats  or  black 
pigs,  carrying  faggots  on  their  heads  or 
backs,  and  plowing  with  the  famous  long¬ 
horned  white  oxen.  Bare-legged  and  bare¬ 
footed,  wearing  short  skirts  of  brilliant 
hues,  or  perhaps  a  white  cotton  dress  or 
a  dull  blue  skirt  looped  up  over  a  vivid 
red  petticoat,  with  white  or  lavender 
kerchiefs  on  their  heads,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  picturesque  figures.  The  young 
Italian  women  are  distractingly  pretty, 
softer  and  less  self-assertive  than  our 
girls ;  but  the  old  women,  at  least  in  the 
cities,  are  hags. 

T - asked  me  to  tell  him  how  grapes 

were  grown  in  Europe,  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  case  of  everything  by  turns  and  nothing 
long !  In  some  vineyards  they  festoon 
themselves  from  tree  to  tree  and  are  gath¬ 
ered  from  ladders ;  in  others  they  are  tied 
up  to  poles,  and  again  they  run  on  wires, 
or  are  cut  back  to  mere  stubs,  like  little 
bushes,  and  staked.  Some  vineyards  are 
grassy,  others  are  tilled,  with  a  small 
crop  that  looks  like  chives  between  the 
rows;  and  very  commonly  steep  hillsides 
are  evenly  terraced  and  set  with  grapes 
to  the  summit.  On  the  French  Riviera 
I  saw  whole  vineyards  where  the  vines 
were  as  red  as  sumacs  in  October,  and 
afterwards  I  was  told  that  that  was  a 
sign  of  disease  or  old  age. 

October  25. — Florence  is  the  most  en¬ 
trancing  city  that  I  was  ever  in,  barring 
none !  The  landscape,  the  churches  and 
the  palaces ;  the  treasures  of  art ;  the 
associations  and  the  nameless  atmosphere 
of  the  place  make  up  a  whole  that  can’t 
be  described.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
climb  the  Campanile  for  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  city,  and  I  never  tire  of  watching 
the  Arno  rolling  under  the  lovely  arched 
bridges,  the  busy  fishermen  and  sand- 
gatherers,  and  the  crowd  streaming  over 
Ponte  Vecchio  or  loitering  before  the  be¬ 
guiling  jewelers’  shops.  The  shops  here, 
by  the  way,  fairly  charm  the  money  out 
of  your  pockets.  Beside  the  silver  and 
goldsmiths’  work,  the  coral  and  tortoise 
shell  and  marvelous  mosaics,  there  are 
linens  of  every  degree  of  fineness,  drawn, 
hemstitched  and  embroidered,  in  colors 
like  Joseph’s  coat,  and  sold  by  their  pic¬ 
turesque  makers  in  picturesque  markets. 
And  there  are  flowers  so  dew-fresh  and 
abundant  that  one  understands  where  the 
city  got  its  name. 

By  train  to  Fiesole  to  visit  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  monastery — a  queer,  contradictory 
place,  with  bright-hued  birds  in  cages, 
trim  gardens  seen  through  barred  win¬ 
dows,  and  a  museum  of  strange  Eastern 
stuffs  and  symbolical  paintings.  The 
monks’  cells  have  old,  old,  worm-eaten 
coors  and  battered  wooden  chairs,  and 
are  absolutely  bare  except  for  the  solemn 
pictures  and  crucifixes ;  the  monks  them¬ 
selves,  in  brown  robes  with  rope  girdles, 
move  about  with  bright  half-worldly  faces, 
when  they  aren’t  in  church  chanting 
Batin  responses.  I  wonder  what  goes  on 
inside  of  them !  The  finest-looking  man 
f  ever  saw,  reminding  me  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  I  saw  the  other  day  before  the 
Bmomo,  in  the  habit  of  one  of  these  bare¬ 
st  rriars.  At  San  Michele  I  stood  for 
a  long  time  in  Savonarola’s  cell — the  cell 
rom  which  he  was  led  out  to  be  burned. 
-  ow  he  has  a  splendid  statue,  heroic  size, 
the_  piazzas.  I  am  often  struck 
y  the  imposing  memorials  to  men  whom 
i.e  )¥or(?)(i  treated  but  poorly,  as  Galileo, 
•mante.  Savonarola— and  Jesus. 

Today  I  visited  the  Hospital  or  Asylum 


of  the  Innocents,  with  the  famous  blue- 
and-white  Della  Robbia  babies  across  the 
front — said  to  be  the  earliest  charitable 
institution  in  Europe.  I  was  ushered  into 
a  suite  of  immense  salons  lined  with  stun¬ 
ning  pictures,  and  invited  to  buy  minia¬ 
ture  Della  Robbia  plaques — no  more  sign 
of  a  baby  than  if  I’d  been  in  a  monas¬ 
tery  !  That  wasn’t  my  idea  of  an  orphan 
asylum,  so  I  approached  a  sister  trailing 
her  crucifix  and  rosary,  and  asked  in  my 
best  French  and  Italian  mixture  if  it 
wasn’t  permitted  to  vois  the  bambini. 
She  seemed  a  good  deal  surprised,  but 
after  parleying  it  appeared  that  it  was 
permitted,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  Spanish  dottore,  evidently  a  child  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  his  handsome  South  Ameri¬ 
can  wife  appeared  as  visitors  at  the  same 
time.  We  were  shown  babies  by  the  hun¬ 
dred,  big  and  little,  sick  and  well,  eating, 
sleeping  and  howling,  but  few  of  them 
laughing  or  playing,  poor  little  things, 
though  they  are  evidently  tended  with 
scrupulous  care.  The  doctor  was  no  per¬ 
functory  visitor;  he  asked  numberless 
questions,  taking  notes  and  making  tact¬ 
ful  suggestions,  especially  in  regard  to 
diet  and  sunbaths.  We  saw  the  kitchens 
(where  I  noticed  various  American  baby 
foods),  the  infirmary,  the  incubators,  and 
the  maternity  ward — in  the  latter  (though 
this  is  called  a  foundling  asylum)  gentle¬ 
looking  young  mothers  were  sadly  dan¬ 
dling  their  infants.  Adoptive  homes,  pref¬ 
erably  in  the  country,  are  found  for  the 
children  as  they  grow  older. 

DORA  READ  GOODALE. 


The  Starling  Goes  West 

The  European  starling,  the  alien  bird 
that  has  spread  from  importations  plant¬ 
ed  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City, 
nearly  40  years  ago,  to  most  of  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  rapidly  spread¬ 
ing  westward  as  a  breeding  species  and 


is  likely  ultimately  to  be  found  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  area  from  Southern 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  westward 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  according  to  the 
Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agripulture.  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  1571-F,  “The  European  Star¬ 
ling  in  the  United  States,”  just  issued 
by  the  department,  sets  forth  the  eco¬ 
nomic  status  of  this  bird  according  to  re¬ 
sults  of  the  survey’s  studies,  and  Circular 
40-C,  “The  Spread  of  the  European  Star¬ 
ling  in  North  America  (to  1928),”  also 
just  published,  traces  the  history  of  the 
bird’s  extension  of  range,  describes  its 
methods  of  spread,  and  predicts  probable 
future  extensions. 

An  intensive  study  by  the  department 
of  the  starling’s  food  habits  was  based 
chiefly  on  the  examination  of  the  contents 
of  more  than  2,600  stomachs  of  starlings, 
a  greater  number  than  that  used  for  simi¬ 
lar  studies  of  any  other  bird  that  have 
been  published  so  far.  This  investiga¬ 
tion  led  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of 
the  starling’s  habits  are  either  beneficial 
to  man  or  of  an  economically  neutral 
character.  Field  observation  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  the  time  spent  by 
starlings  in  destroying  crops,  such  as 
cherries,  apples  and  sweet  corn,  or  in 
molesting  other  species  of  birds,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  short  compared  with  the  hours 
they  spend  searching  for  insects  or  feed¬ 
ing  on  wild  fruits.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
as  a  destroyer  of  the  clover-leaf  weevil, 
the  Japanese  beetle,  May  beetles,  cut¬ 
worms  and  grasshoppers  it  is  even  more 
energetic  than  many  of  our  protected  na¬ 
tive  birds. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  starlings  in 
normal  numbers  exert  an  influence  for 
good  and  may  well  be  left  unmolested 
when  not  inflicting  noticeable  damage, 
there  are  times  and  circumstances,  say 
the  investigators,  under  which  they  may 
become  objectionable.  To  the  city  dwel¬ 


ler,  they  say,  the  most  conspicuous  habit 
of  the  bird  is  its  establishment  of  ob¬ 
noxious  Winter  roosts,  which  in  eastern 
cities  are  sometimes  of  enormous  size. 
Typical  of  such  gatherings  is  the  one 
that  for  years  has  occupied  the  trees  and 
buildings  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
other  down-town  streets  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  In  spite  of  measures  taken  to 
drive  them  away,  the  birds  have  persisted 
and  return  year  after  year  to  the  historic 
thoroughfare  of  the  National  Capital. 
Methods  used  for  eradicating  starling 
roosts  are  given  in  the  new  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin,  although  it  is  stated,  no  method  at 
present  in  use  assures  lasting  success,  for 
if  vigilance  is  not  employed  temporary 
eradication  may  be  followed  by  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  roost. 

There  is  no  doubt,  according  to  the  de¬ 
partment,  that  there  are  local  areas  in 
which  the  starling  is  detrimental  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture  at  the  present 
time,  but  the  factor  of  overabundance 
rather  than  pronounced  tendencies  for 
harm  on  the  part  of  the  individual  bird 
has  brought  this  about.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion,  in  view  of  its  highly  insectivorous 
food  habits,  it  is  concluded,  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  European  starling,  in  mod¬ 
erate  numbers,  in  the  United  States  is 
beneficial. 


Lady  in  butcher  shop  (indignantly)  : 
“Have  you  no  scruples  whatsoever?” 
Butcher  (amiably)  :  “No  ma’am,  but  I 
can  order  you  some  for  tomorrow !” — 
Credit  Lost. 


“I  went  to  the  dentist  yesterday.” 
“Does  the  tooth  still  ache?”  “I  don’t 
know;  he  kept  it.” — Auckland  (New 
Zealand)  Weekly  News. 
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A  Winning  Combination 

of  high  road  speed  and  pulling  power 


6  Speeds  Forward,  2  Reverse 

4- Wheel  Brakes 

ITyjgk' 

Simple,  Powerful  Engine 

pi.  / 

Comfortable,  Enclosed  Cab 

illfl 

Pressed -Steel  Frame 

1  •  ] 

Heavy-Duty,  Alloy-Steel 
Springs 

m 

Platform,  Grain  Box, 

Stock  Rack,  or  Commercial 

Bodies  Available  IM 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

“SIX- SPEED  SPECIAL” 


The  Six- Speed  Special 

at  the  top  of  the  page  has  the  special  Inter¬ 
national  stock  rack.  The  sides  can  be  removed 
and  a  60-bushel  grain  tank  substituted  as 
shown  in  the  lower  view.  Or,  you  can  use 
the  platform  only,  without  sides.  Other 
bodies  are  available  for  all  types  of  loads. 


HIS  is  the  truck  specially  built  for  country 
hauling  the  year  around.  Rubber  tires 
rolling  through  the  soft  dirt  or  mud. 
Across  ditches.  Up  steep  rises  with  a 
capacity  load.  This  truck  will  bring  every  load 
through!  On  the  hard  highway  it  will  give  you 
more  speed  than  you  can  use  —  safely  controlled 
by  4-wheel  brakes. 

The  famous  Six-Speed  Special  is  a  speed  truck 
with  six  forward  speeds.  Its  two-speed  rear  axle 
was  designed  and  pioneered  by  International 
Harvester. 

What  thousands  are  doing  with  the  Six-Speed 
Special  you  can  do  —  with  a  capacity  load  of  live 
stock,  milk  and  cream,  produce,  fruit,  feeds,  build¬ 
ing  materials,  or  anything  else.  It  is  the  market’s 
best  combination  of  high  road  speed  and  pulling 
power.  It  is  a  handsome  quality  product,  strongly 
built,  up  to  the  minute  in  every  detail.  Let  the  Six- 
Speed  Special  tell  you  its  own  story.  Any  Harvester 
branch  or  International  Truck  dealer  will  give  you 
a  thorough  demonstration.  Catalog  sent  on  request. 


International  Harvester  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois 


/tnn  n  Minltimnn  A  OF  AMERICA 

608  So.  Michigan  AVC.  ( Incorporated ) 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  gooa 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tin* *  complaint  must  be  sent  t-o  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  4-H  club  idea  is  making  good  progress  in 
New  York  State,  17,660  being  enrolled  last  year. 
There  were  9,161  boys  and  8,504  girls  in  this  enroll¬ 
ment.  No  other  movement  has  ever  brought  such 
extensive,  practical  interest  to  the  younger  element 
of  farm  inhabitants.  The  club  projects  bring  an  ac¬ 
tive  incentive  to  work  in  very  definite  and  useful 
lines.  It  is  a  form  of  activity  which  tends  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  young  people  toward  the  farms  rather  than 
away  from  them.  As  we  look  over  the  fairs  this 
Fall,  considerable  time  may  well  be  spent  in  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  4-H  club  work.  Those  whose  friends 
are  in  it  will  want  to  do  so,  and  all  the  rest  of 
us  may  well  linger  for  a  time  with  the  calves  and 
other  various  projects  and  home-making  work.  We 
like  that  last  term  “home-making.”  It  has  a  very 
human  sound.  Last  year  7,372  girls  in  the  State 
finished  home  projects.  Some  others  were  unable 
to  complete  the  work,  though  benefiting  by  what 
they  did.  There  were  9,034  boys  who  completed 
agricultural  projects. 

* 

AYTOUNG  man  working  by  the  month  on  a  farm 
has  saved  his  wages,  and  is  resolved  to  rent  a 
New  York  State  farm  and  pay  for  it  out  of  its 
earnings.  He  is  a  native  of  the  State.  Since  he 
does  not  ask  if  he  has  “a  chance  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess,”  we  know  that  he  has  confidence  in  himself. 
Thousands  of  young  men  in  the  last  century  began 
their  careers  as  farm  hands.  Industry,  ambition, 
good  health  and  approved  morals  were  their  sole 
capital.  After  working  a  few  years  for  $15  to  $20 
a  month  and  board,  and  saving  his  wages,  the  typical 
beginner  in  this  class  would  buy  a  team  and  wagon, 
some  implements,  a  cow,  a  sow  and  some  hens,  rent 
a  farm  or  buy  some  land  “on  time,”  marry  a  farm¬ 
er’s  daughter  and  eventually  become  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  honored  by  a  comparatively  large  family. 
We  know  some  young  men  today  who  have  adopted 
this  course  of  action.  They,  too,  will  reap  their 
reward  in  due  season  if  they  press  on  unswervingly 
toward  their  goal.  “Conditions  have  changed,”  it 
is  true,  but.  the  disadvantages  which  they  have  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  present  are  just  about  balanced  by 
the  advantages  that  they  have  brought  about.  The 
personal  qualities  that  enabled  young  men  40  years 
ago  to  acquire  farms  and  do  well  as  farmers  are 
equally  invincible  today.  These  qualities  flower  and 
fruit  in  every  generation. 

* 

FURTHER  quarantine  on  importations  of  Ma- 
haleb  cherry  and  Myrobalan  plum  stocks  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board.  Impor¬ 
tations  from  Europe  have  been  running  around  6,- 
000.000  seedlings  of  Mahaleb.  Effort  has  been  made 
to  grow  these  stocks  on  a  commercial  scale  in  this 
country,  and  there  are  now  about  1,275,000  grown 
here  annually.  Some  of  the  Western  States,  par¬ 
ticularly  Kansas,  are  well  adapted  to  their  culture. 
If  the  quarantine  should  be  made  complete,  no 
doubt  the  domestic  supply  would  increase.  Labor 
conditions  here  prevent  producing  them  as  cheaply 
as  in  Europe.  The  commercial  feature  should  not, 
of  course,  have  any  influence  with  the  proposed 
quarantine.  If  the  stocks  are  an  insect  and  disease 
menace,  they  ought  not  to  be  imported  and,  if  they 
are  not,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  quarantine. 

* 

STATE  dairy  advisory  committee  was  orga¬ 
nized  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  1,  to  look  after 
the  milk  supply  of  the  State.  The  trend  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  New  Jersey  is  changing  and  the  population 
increasing,  so  that  the  matter  of  safe  nearby  milk 
supplies  for  the  State  is  important.  New  Jersey, 


with  the  two  great  milk-consuming  markets  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  at  its  doors  on  the  north  and 
west,  is  specially  in  need  of  developing  a  State  sup¬ 
ply,  so  that  it  will  not  have  to  depend  on  what  may 
he  had  from  the  territory  shipping  to  these  greater 
markets.  It  is  a  matter  about  which  the  State  au¬ 
thorities  may  well  be  concerned.  A  thorough  study 
of  the  entire  situation  is  being  made  with  the  view 
of  supplying  the  State,  so  far  as  possible,  with  New 
Jersey  produced  milk. 

* 

WE  ARE  often  asked  for  some  seed  treatment 
that  will  prevent  smut  in  corn.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  this  cannot  be  done ;  seed  treatment  has  no  effect 
on  the  trouble.  The  fungus  causing  corn  smut  is 
carried  over  Winter  as  spores  in  the  soil  and  in 
manure.  As  soon  as  the  growths  of  the  smut,  some¬ 
times  called  “boils,”  mature  and  rupture,  the  spores 
are  scattered  by  the  wind  and  other  agencies.  Con¬ 
trol  measures  are  to  gather  and  burn  smut  masses 
as  soon  as  they  appear ;  to  avoid  fresh  manure 
which  may  contain  the  spores,  and  to  practice  crop 
rotation.  Corn  smut  does  not  attack  other  crops, 
and  the  spores  are  not  believed  to  survive  many 
years  in  the  soil.  Smut  is  a  disgusting  nuisance, 
but  vigilance  will  control  it. 

* 

TRAINING  for  “leadership”  and  salaried  posi¬ 
tions  in  agriculture  has  been  advertised  and  sub¬ 
sidized  until  the  fundamental  importance  of  train¬ 
ing  in  practical  farming  is  seldom  mentioned.  Hosts 
of  men  who  engaged  in  farming  after  1915  were  bet¬ 
ter  posted  on  theory  than  practice.  Some  of  them 
had  had  little  or  no  personal  experience  as  workers 
on  farms.  In  the  long-run,  the  “know-how”  man, 
trained  by  experience,  will  always  lead  in  farming, 
lie  possesses  a  working  knowledge  for  which  there 
are  no  substitutes.  He  is  capable  of  doing  well  a 
long  list  of  things  that  less  practical  men  botch  in 
the  doing  or  can’t  or  won’t  do  at  all.  Two  main 
trends  in  farming  are  defining  themselves  at  pres¬ 
ent.  One  of  these  is  toward  the  small  farm,  which 
is  efficiently  operated  by  one  man  and  his  family, 
who  own  and  occupy  it.  The  other  is  toward  chain 
or  corporation  farming,  on  a  limited  scale,  in  some 
regions.  Farming  in  future  will  best  reward  those 
farmers  who  know  how  and  like  to  do  their  own 
work.  Any  boy  who  desired  to  be  a  farmer  would 
he  fortunate  if  he  apprenticed  himself  to  one  of 
these  intensely  practical  men  for  several  years. 

* 

WHAT  about  Summer  seeding  of  Alfalfa?  This 
has  its  advantages  for  eastern  conditions,  and 
by  many  is  considered  the  best  practice,  one  reason 
being  that  weeds,  the  bane  of  young  Alfalfa,  are 
more  easily  controlled.  After  oats  are  cut  and  the 
stubble  plowed,  innumerable  weeds  will  spring  up 
and  are  readily  killed  by  harrowing,  this  being  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  week  or  two,  depending  on  circum¬ 
stances.  Then  while  the  soil  is  in  good  condition 
the  seed  can  be  sown.  How  deep?  That  is  import¬ 
ant.  If  too  shallow  it  will  be  burned  out  by  a  day 
of  bright  sunshine,  and  if  too  deep  it  will  not  come 
up  at  all — one-half  inch  is  about  right.  A  common 
harrow  is  likely  to  bury  hopelessly  more  than  half 
the  seed.  The  old  grass  seeding  plan  of  “bushing” 
it  in  often  works  well.  A  very  light  harrow  is  use¬ 
ful  and  there  are  special  tools  for  covering  and 
packing  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  The  seed  ought 
to  be  coming  up  by  mid-August- — a  little  earlier  is 
better.  Alfalfa  must  have  lime  unless  the  soil  has 
been  heavily  treated  recently  or  is  known  to  be 
strong  limestone  formation.  Taking  for  granted 
that  lime  is  needed  is  not  a  bad  plan,  and  may  he 
the  deciding  factor  in  getting  a  permanent  stand 
of  this  valuable  plant. 

* 

EARLY  New  England  settlers  made  haste  to 
establish  colleges  in  the  new  land,  giving  of 
their  scant  stores  that  their  children  might  not  lack 
educational  opportunities.  As  they  crowded  west¬ 
ward,  opening  up  forest  and  prairie  to  settlement, 
provision  for  common  schools  was  constantly  made, 
public  lands  being  set  aside  for  their  support.  That, 
iu  any  land  where  the  people  rule,  the  rulers  must 
he  educated,  has  been  accepted  as  the  governing 
principle  in  our  attitude  toward  public  schools. 
Never  as  in  recent  years  have  such  enormous  sums 
been  raised  by  taxation  and  gifts  for  educational 
uses.  Appropriations  for  public  high  schools  have 
increased  tenfold  within  a  little  more  than  a  decade. 
About  two  and  a  half  billions  of  the  nearly  three 
billions  of  dollars  that  schools  cost  the  country  in 
the  school  year  1925-’26  was  spent  for  free  educa¬ 
tion.  In  1926  it  cost  $63  for  each  child  in  a  public 
elementary  school,  $195  for  a  pupil  in  a  public  high 
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school,  and  $423  for  each  student  in  college  and 
university.  The  largest  single  item  of  expense  for 
which  tax  levies  were  made  in  New  York  State  in 
1923  was  for  school  support.  This  totaled  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  State’s  expenditures  for  all  pubijc 
purposes.  Since  that  time  vast  increases  in  school 
appropriations  have  received  legislative  sanction 
Our  great  universities,  with  endowments  of  millions 
are  constantly  adding  millions.  President  Hibben 
of  Princeton,  has  become  alarmed  by  some  evi¬ 
dences  of  our  wealth.  “Certain  subtle  and  insidious 
dangers  of  prosperity  must  he  recognized,”  he  says. 
He  foresees  a  severe  test  of  our  civilization  in  the 
very  wealth  that  it  has  piled  up.  We  suggest  here  a 
method  of  distributing  some  of  that  wealth  in  a  way 
that  we  are  sure  will  remove  it  from  any  possibility 
of  becoming  a  menace.  Let  one  of  our  multi¬ 
millionaires,  with  a  greater  desire  to  use  his  wealth 
wisely  than  to  see  his  name  in  stone  above  some 
magnificent  entrance  hall,  set  the  example  of  de¬ 
vising,  bequeathing  and  appropriating  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  support  of  common  schools  in  sections 
of  our  country  where  poverty  has  set  common 
schools  far  apart  and  made  those  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  unknown.  Let  adding  at  the  top  wait  for  a 
time  upon  widening  the  foundation. 

* 

THE  Missouri  Botanic  Garden  is  giving  a  course 
of  elementary  horticulture  to  a  class  in  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy.  These  students  are  preparing  for 
positions  in  hospitals,  institutions  and  private  homes 
where  they  will  care  for  patients  suffering  from 
either  mental  or  physical  disabilities.  Occupation 
is  part  of  the  cure,  and  the  growing  plant  will  aid 
the  physician.  The  germination  of  seed  on  wet 
sponges,  and  the  care  of  rooted  plants  that  are  not 
beyond  the  patient’s  capacity,  are  part  of  the 
nurse’s  course.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  medi¬ 
cal  science  recognizes  the  virtues  of  plant  growing. 
We  have  always  believed  that  there  are  cases  where 
the  physician  might  better  prescribe  one  pot  of 
hyacinths  than  one  bottle  of  medicine. 

* 

FEW,  other  than  live  stock  men,  understand  why 
the  exhibition  cattle  at  fairs  have  so  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  as  to  coat  and  smooth  feel  of  skin.  Mr. 
Hollis’  article  on  page  930  explains  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  points  about  preparation  of  show 
stock.  Emphasis  is  well  put  on  the  matter  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  animals  to  behave  when  brought  out  for 
judging.  Last  year  at  a  large  State  fair  we  saw 
several  well  fitted  animals  that  “acted  like  fury.” 
They  dragged  their  caretakers  on  a  dead  run  from 
stable  to  show  ring,  and  looked  more  like  wild  beasts 
than  supposedly  domesticated  live  stock.  It  is  not 
possible  for  animal  or  attendant  to  make  a  credi¬ 
table  appearance  under  such  circumstances.  Some 
breeds  are  more  flighty  in  temperament  than  others, 
but  with  individual  exceptions  they  can  be  trained 
to  behave  in  public.  Confidence  in  their  handler's 
well-known  touch  and  voice  and  “way”  is  a  help  in 
controlling  nervous  animals  when  brought  before  a 
crowd.  One  immense  bull  which  started  pawing  and 
roaring  was  quieted  by  a  lowT-spoken  command  from 
his  handler. 

* 

IT  SURELY  does  one  good  to  see  a  growthy  calf 
going  for  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  like  that  young 
Holstein  on  our  cover  page  this  week.  The  calf’s 
eye,  showing  just  above  the  pail  top,  has  an  expres¬ 
sion  indicating  that  he  “means  business.”  Both  the 
boy  and  the  calf  are  making  a  good  start  along  prac¬ 
tical  farm  lines. 


Brevities 

Remember  the  toad  is  an  efficient  garden  policeman, 
and  should  be  protected. 

That  is  an  interesting  note  by  Prof.  Plumb  (page 
930)  on  bells  for  live  stock. 

A  practical  kind  of  “farm  relief”  in  this  boiling  hot 
weather  is  to  sit  in  the  shade  a  few  minutes  after 
dinner. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  1166-F,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  is  devoted  to  poison  ivy  eradi¬ 
cation,  and  treatment  for  the  poisoning. 

Next  week’s  first  reading  page  will  contain  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  blackhead  in  turkeys,  that  you  will  want  to 
read.  Turkey  culture  is  “coming  back.” 

A  new  jersey  judge  recently  sentenced  a  delinquent 
youth  to  a  severe  spanking,  to  be  administered  by  ins 
father.  The  boy  bad  impersonated  an  officer,  and  en¬ 
tered  a  man’s  home  to  “arrest”  him.  Such  an  offence 
may  carry  a  jail  sentence ;  the  judge  showed  both 
leniency  and  sense  in  his  old-fashioned  punishment. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  offering 
prizes  for  one-act  plays  which  would  be  of  interest  to 
rural  audiences.  The  plays  must  tell  of  some  phase  ot 
the  Farm  Bureau  program.  Complete  rules  and  other 
information  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Charles  v\ . 
Sewell,  Home  and  Community  Director,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  58  East  Washington  St., 
Chicago. 
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Milk  Supply  and  Prices 

FOR  the  first  time  since  the  war  the  average  re¬ 
turns  for  milk  for  the  year  1928  equaled  the 
value  of  the  returns  for  the  year  1914.  That  year 
the  average  monthly  price  was  $1,415  per  100  lbs.  for 
?,  per  cent  milk.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  now  being  about  GO  cents  as  compared  with  1914, 
the  equivalent  price  now  would  be  a  yearly  average 
of  $2,358.  According  to  President  Sexauer’s  report 
the  League  192S  returns  averaged  $2,393  for  3  per 
cent  milk.  Sheffield’s  was  $2,642,  and  some  other 
dealers  about  the  same.  Hence  for  the  past  year 
the  League  returns  were  3.5  cents  above  the  1914 
returns  and  the  others  24.9  cents.  These  estimates 
are,  however,  based  on  an  average  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  for  practically  all  commodities  in  gen¬ 
eral  use,  hut  farm  machinery,  feed,  help,  taxes  and 
the  bulk  of  farm  supplies  are  higher  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  average,  so  that'  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer’s  dollar  is  less  than  the  average.  While  on 
the  money  basis,  he  was  a  little  ahead  for  1928,  on 
an  average  it  probably  cost  him  more  pounds  of 
milk  for  the  things  he  bought,  including  taxes,  than 
the  same  supplies  cost  him  in  1914.  But,  however 
that  must  be,  present  returns  are  an  improvement 
over  recent  years. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  business, 
dealers  did  not  reduce  the  price  during  the  flush 
producing  period  of  1928.  Periodical  shortage  of 
milk  is  not  new'  to  the  New  York  City  market.  In 
the  old  days  when  the  old  “milk  exchange”  barons 
over-reached  themselves  in  low*  prices,  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  fell  off,  they  promptly  met  at  No.  3  Harrison 
Street,  and  increased  the  price  liberally.  Then,  when 
dairymen  stocked  up  with  cows  and  brewers’  grains 
and  feed,  and  increased  the  supply,  another  meeting 
was  called  at  No.  3  Harrison  Street,  and  the  price 
was  reduced.  The  trick  was  worked  over  and  over 
again  until  the  “exchange”  was  investigated  and  dis¬ 
solved  by  order  of  the  court.  Then  for  several  years 
Borden’s  made  monthly  prices  in  advance  for  six 
months  periods  from  October  1  and  April  1.  These 
prices  wrere  lower  in  the  flush  months  than  for  the 
short  supply  months,  and  the  system  continued  up 
to  the  rebellion  of  1916. 

Farmers  did  not  deliberately  plan  together  to  re¬ 
duce  the  volume  of  milk  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  The  reduction  has 
come  from  several  causes :  First  of  all  the  price  has 
been  so  low  farmers  could  not  produce  milk  except 
at  a  loss.  Some  went  out  of  the  business  to  avoid 
losses,  others  were  forced  to  abandon  the  farms,  and 
many  reduced  production.  From  October,  1928,  to 
April,  1929,  the  League  dairies  decreased  on  an 
average  running  from  124  to  511  lbs.  per  month  from 
corresponding  months  of  the  year  before,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  trade.  The  younger  men  have 
teen  attracted  away  from  the  dairy  farms  by  the 
higher  rewards  of  industry  and  the  older  members 
have  had  no  choice  but  to  reduce  operations.  Then, 
too,  the  slaughter  of  cows  which  react  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  has  helped  reduce  production,  and  prob¬ 
ably  as  much  as  any  other  cause  the  multiple  price 
plan  has  discouraged  production.  Under  all  pre¬ 
vious  experiences  the  producer  at  least  knew  what 
the  price  was  before  he  delivered  the  milk.  When 
an  increase  was  offered  or  a  reduction  made  he 
knew  just  how  much  it  would  be,  but  now  he  has 
learned  that  an  increase  in  Class  1  does  not  mean 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  actual  returns,  and 
he  can  only  guess  from  month  to  month  what  the 
price  will  be.  Then  again  the  city  regulations  grow 
constantly  more  exacting  and  more  expensive.  The 
city  wants  more  and  better  milk  all  the  time  but 
does  not  want  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  producing 
it.  Well-equipped  cheese  factories  pay  as  much  and 
in  some  cases  more  than  the  city  dealers,  and,  when 
use  of  skim-milk  is  considered,  butter  factories  com¬ 
pete  favorably  with  the  milk  shippers.  A  thousand 
cans  of  cream  a  day  is  being  shipped  by  rail  from 
producing  sections  of  Central  and  Northern  New 
York  to  one  butter  creamery  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  In  other  sections  the  butter  creamery 
competes  in  the  same  place  with  the  shipping  sta¬ 
tion.  When  the  saving  in  cartage  is  considered  and 
the  skim-milk  used  to  advantage,  the  returns  seem 
to  be  about  the  same,  and  the  factory  patrons  avoid 
the  annoyances  and  expense  and  frequent  losses 
caused  by  the  city  regulations  and  inspection  forces. 

These  and  probably  other  causes  have  combined 
to  shorten  the  city  supply  of  milk.  It  has  taken  a 
long  time,  but  the  economic  law  begins  to  function. 
Surplus  has  been  the  familiar  excuse  for  low  milk 
prices  for  50  years.  Now  the  appeal  is  for  a  larger 
supply,  and  yet  the  buyers  refuse  to  pay  a  price  that 
would  make  production  profitable.  It  is  reported  in 
up-State  papers  that  farm  meetings  have  been  ad¬ 
journed  hastily  to  prevent  a  discussion  of  prices  by 
producers.  Farmers  know  that  the  price  has  been 


maintained  during  the  flush  season  because  there 
was  little  or  no  supply  beyond  present  needs,  and 
because  of  the  fear  of  a  shortage  later  on.  They 
have  found  an  argument  that  functions  without  pub¬ 
lic  discussion.  Best  of  all  they  have  developed  for 
themselves  the  most  effective  policy  that  has  been 
suggested  or  tried  in  a  half  century.  They  have 
begun  to  stop  producing  at  a  loss  more  than  the 
market  demands,  and  now  they  are  in  a  humor  to 
say  “we  will  produce  more  when  you  guarantee  us 
a  fair  price  for  it.”  If  that  policy  is  continued  it 
will  ultimately  put  the  dairy  industry  of  the  New 
York  milk  shed  on  a  profitable  basis. 


Farm  Board  Members  Selected 

RESIDENT  HOOVER  has  selected  five  of  the 
eight  members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  re¬ 
cently  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  president  of  the  hoard  is  Alexander  Legge, 
head  of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  of 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Other  members  chosen  thus  far  are :  James  C. 
Stone,  Lexington,  Ky.,  president  of  the  Burley  To¬ 
bacco  Growers’  Co-operative  Association ;  C.  B. 
Denman,  president  of  National  Live  Stock  Produ¬ 
cers’  Association,  Farmington,  Mo. ;  Carl  Williams, 
Oklahoma  City,  editor  of  Oklahoma  Farmer- Stock¬ 
man,  and  Charles  C.  Teague,  Santa  Paula,  Cal., 
president  of  California  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange. 


Many  Corporations  to  Be  Dissolved 

T  IS  estimated  by  the  State  Department  of  Taxa¬ 
tion  that  between  85,000  and  100,000  incorporated 
companies  in  New  York  State  have  not  been  filing 
reports  as  required  by  law.  Under  a  new  law  passed 
during  the  last  session,  these  companies  are  liable 
to  be  dissolved  by  proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  A  list  of  the  corporations  which  have  not 
made  reports  or  paid  the  tax  is  being  compiled  and 
those  which  have  not  reported  in  five  years  are  to 
be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  .Tune  29, 
and  the  law  requires  that  he  make  a  proclamation 
declaring  them  dissolved,  and  their  charters  for¬ 
feited.  For  a  period  of  six  months  the  names  of 
these  corporations  will  be  preserved,  but  if  the  fran¬ 
chise  taxes  past  due  are  not  paid,  the  corporate 
names  will  be  dropped  and  may  then  be  used  by 
new  incorporations. 


Dollars  and  Values 

CCORDING  to  a  statement  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference  Board  the  size  of  the  new 
dollar  hill  to  be  put  in  circulation  soon  to  replace 
the  old  bills  now  in  use  will  correspond  almost  ex¬ 
actly  in  size  to  its  purchasing  value  compared  to  the 
size  and  purchasing  powers  of  the  old  dollar  in 
1914.  The  new  bill  will  be  about  two-thirds  the  size 
of  the  old  one,  and  its  purchasing  power  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  old  dollar  before  the  World 
War  is  63  cents,  or  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  former  value  of  the  old  bill.  Of  course  the  new 
bill  when  issued  will  have  exactly  the  same  value  as 
the  old  one  at  the  time.  The  comparison,  however, 
serves  very  well  to  remind  us  of  the  depreciated 
value  of  the  dollar.  If  you  sold  a  cow  in  1914  for 
$63,  you  must  get  $100  now  for  a  similar  cow  to  get 
equal  value.  If  you  bought  a  farm  for  $6,300  in 
1914  and  wish  to  sell  it  now  without  loss  you  can¬ 
not  sell  it  for  less  than  $10,000.  If  in  1914  you  sold 
a  certain  quantity  of  40  different  commodities  in 
everyday  use  for  $63  and  desired  now  to  buy  the 
same  quantity  of  the  same  40  commodities,  they 
would  cost  you  $100.  If  in  1914  you  loaned  a 
friend  $63  and  he  paid  it  back  now  in  currency,  you 
would  get  $37  less  value  than  you  loaned  him.  All 
of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dollar  has  depre¬ 
ciated  in  value  as  compared  with  things  in  general 
use.  We  need  to  keep  this  present  value  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  in  mind  when  comparing  prices  of  products  now 
with  pre-war  prices.  Fifty  cents  for  a  pound  of 
butter  now  is  equivalent  to  31%  cents  in  1914.  The 
price  is  the  amount  of  money  we  get  in  exchange. 
The  real  value  is  the  amount  of  other  things  we  get 
in  exchange  for  what  we  sell. 

Virginia  Wheat 

The  1929  wheat  crop  in  Virginia  appears  to  be  more 
than  a  quarter  million  bushels  short  of  1928.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  damage  by  Hessian  fly,  rust  and  unsea¬ 
sonable  weather  conditions  during  May  and  first  week 
in  June.  The  outlook  for  a  fair  crop  declined  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  month  of  May.  The  growth  was  re¬ 
ported  fair  up  to  May  10,  with  the  best  prospects  m 
the  south  and  southeastern  localities.  Too  much  rain 
the  first  part  of  May,  then  too  dry  and  cold,  had  a 
great  tendency  to  cut  the  crop  short.  Where  you  find 
some  fields  have  fair  to  good  heads,  others  are  short 
or  of  an  inferior  growth.  Harvesting  of  the  crop 
commenced  about  June  20. 

Unseasonable  weather  conditions  during  May  retarded 
most  farm  work  and  checked  crop  growth  generally. 
Frequent  rains  and  cold  weather  delayed  corn  planting 


and  also  peanuts,  and  June  13  a  goodly  per  cent  of 
both  of  the  above  crops  were  yet  to  be  planted,  which 
will  mean  a  light  crop  of  both  in  yield  and  weight. 

The  condition  of  other  grain  crops  is  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  past  five  years  with  the  exception  of  rye  and 
barley,  which  will  not  be  as  large  as  usual.  The  cool, 
rainy  weather  was  favorable  for  both  Winter  and 
Spring  oats.  This  crop  will  be  fair  to  good. 

Grass  crops  for  hay  got  a  set-back  during  May  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  extreme  southern  localities  of  the  State. 
Early  hay  crops  like  Alfalfa  and  Crimson  clover  made 
fair  yields,  but  the  weather  was  unfavorable  for  har¬ 
vesting  and  curing,  which  caused  considerable  loss  of 
both  crops  desired  for  hay. 

The  outlook  for  fruit  is  not  so  promising  as  it  was 
four  or  five  weeks  ago.  Frosts  and  cold  nights  in  May 
have  caused  both  apples  and  peaches  to  drop  off.  Not 
one-fourth  of  a  crop  of  either  will  be  produced  in  the 
eastern  and  southeastern  sections  of  the  State. 

The  Irish  potato  crop  will  also  be  far  below  the 
average.  Shipments  from  Eastern  Shore  are  being 
made  daily,  prices  ranging  anywhere  from  $4  to  $4.25 
per  barrel.  W.  n.  H. 


Mid-West  Conditions 

Short  notes  on  the  Shorthorn  trade  as  published  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  throw  light  on  how  breeders  are  feeling 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  people  report 
an  active  trade  and  others  that  the  trade  is  slow.  Over 
the  entire  territory  in  which  the  numbers  of  Short¬ 
horns  are  increasing,  the  bull  trade  is  perhaps  not  quite 
so  active  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  Prices  for  wheat  and 
potatoes  in  the  Northwest  and  all  through  the  wheat 
belt  have  had  rather  a  retarding  influence  on  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Shorthorn  bulls  and  females. 

In  practically  all  of  the  territory  where  I  have  been 
this  year,  it  seems  that  breeders  really  feel  that  they 
are  quite  short  of  females.  Most  of  the  cattle  herds 
have  been  reduced  considerably  in  numbers.  In  South¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  Southern  Michigan, 
Northern  Illinois  and  Northern  Iowa,  they  have  one 
of  the  best  hay  crops  in  history.  There  are  more  good 
pieces  of  clover  in  Southern  Wisconsin  than  over  before. 
During  January  31.2  inches  of  snow  fell  in  Madison, 
a  record-breaker.  There  were  two  days  in  that  month 
when  it  did  not  snow.  Everyone  feared  heavy  freshets 
last  Spring,  but  the  snow  practically  all  went  into  the 
ground,  as  there  was  no  frost.  This  insured  the  won¬ 
derful  clover  crop  that  most  people  have. 

On  the  other  hand,  corn  is  not  so  well  advanced  as 
it  should  be.  I  was  recently  at  Pawpaw,  Ill.,  attend¬ 
ing  a  co-operative  elevator  picnic,  and  saw  some  corn 
between  Pawpaw  and  Mendota  that  was  practically 
knee-high.  It  was  unusual — in  an  isolated  field. 

Harry  Hopley  of  Iowa  has  returned  from  an  extensive 
trip  throughout  the  Southwest,  going  through  the  Sand¬ 
hill  country  of  Nebraska,  Western  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  down  into  Texas.  He  says  there  are  lots  of  steers 
in  the  country,  but  not  much  business  done,  as  they 
are  being  held  at  a  rather  firm  price.  lie  does  not  fear 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  shortage  of  wheat.  He  men¬ 
tioned  one  case  where  he  had  last  year  or  the  year  be¬ 
fore  bought  1,706  feeding  cattle  out  of  a  20-section 
pasture.  This  year,  as  he  passed  through  there,  he 
saw  nine  combines  working  on  the  same  tract  of 
ground.  At  another  point  in  Southwestern  Kansas, 
back  from  the  railroad,  he  said  they  counted  in  a 
rather  limited  area,  over  50  combines  at  work.  Of 
course,  so  long  as  one  can  skim  off  fertility  with  one  or 
two  crops  of  wheat,  it  is  perhaps  more  profitable  than 
grazing,  but  there  are  many  sections  of  the  United 
States  that  wish  they  had  the  quota  of  cattle  that  they 
had  back  10  years  ago;  sections  where  they  thought 
it  was  more  profitable  to  grow  crops  than  it  was  to 
raise  cattle. 

My  friend  at  Pawpaw  said  the  biggest  trouble  right 
now  with  farming  in  his  section  was  that  it  is  getting 
harder  and  more  expensive  to  raise  a  good  crop,  and 
that  some  of  the  richest  sections  are  the  ones  that  are 
having  the  hardest  time,  because  they  quit  live  stock 
sometime  ago. 

To  show  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  so  far  as  money  receipts  for  Shorthorn  registra¬ 
tions  and  transfers  are  concerned,  is  just  as  good  a 
Shorthorn  State  as  Missouri,  with  a  chance  of  greater 
expansion.  JOHN  L.  tormey. 

Cook  Co.,  Ill. 


Crops  in  Northern  Virginia 

June  25. — The  farmers  are  busy  cutting  wheat,  rye 
and  oats.  Some  of  the  crops  look  good  while  others 
have  a  very  small  growth  of  straw,  but  the  heads  seem 
to  be  heavy.  The  mowers  are  kept  going  cutting  Red 
clover  hay  which  is  very  plentiful  this  year.  The  late 
tomato  plants  are  being  set  out  for  the  canneries  and 
the  acreage  will  be  much  larger  this  year  than  last. 

The  early  vegetables  matured  this  year  earlier  than 
usual.  The  truckers  were  digging  potatoes  last  of  May, 
and  the  potato  crop  is  heavier  than  for  several  years. 
The  onions  raised  from  sets  are  starting  to  ripen 
which  is  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  the 
yield  will  be  good. 

The  promise  for  sweet  potatoes  and  melons  is  very 
discouraging  and  the  melons  will  be  very  late.  Most 
crops  are  about  a  month  behind.  Some  truckers  have 
not  been  able  to  get  any  seed  up  and  have  planted  the 
ground  with  some  other  crop.  Owing  to  so  much  rain 
in  early  Spring  the  field  corn  is  late  being  planted,  and 
all  of  it  not  planted  yet.  R.  C. 

Monroe  Hall,  Va. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

We  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  are  bored  with  the 
whole  agricultural  extension  work.  It  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  abolished  for  the  good  of  all.  We  are  very  much 
displeased  with  the  late  “farm  relief”  legislation.  An¬ 
other  salary  grab  bureau,  no  relief,  but  added  burden. 
The  farmers  in  Nebraska  have  a  good  co-operative  or¬ 
ganization,  “Farmers’  Union.”  We  not  only  sell  but 
are  arranging  to  buy  co-operatively. 

This  last  legislation  is  in  direct  conflict  with  true  co¬ 
operation  among  the  farmers.  Let  us  alone,  give  us  a 
fair  field,  and  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves.  Big  busi¬ 
ness  is  determined  to  control  the  producers,  tell  them 
what  to  raise  and  how  much.  County  agents  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  us  to  produce  more.  Other  fellows  terribly 
scared  of  a  surplus.  Must  draw  immense  salaries  to 
get  away  with  it. 

What  next?  a  farmer. 

Nebraska. 
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The  Parting  of  the  Ways 

Untrammelled  Giant  of  the  West, 

With  all  of  Nature’s  gifts  endowed, 
With  all  of  Heaven’s  mercies  blessed, 

Nor  of  thy  power  unduly  proud — 
Peerless  in  courage,  force  and  skill, 

And  godlike  in  thy  strength  of  will — 

Before  thy  feet  the  ways  divide  : 

One  path  leads  up  to  heights  sublime ; 
Downward  the  other  slopes,  where  bide 

The  refuse  and  the  wrecks  of  Time. 
Ohoose  then,  nor  falter  at  the  start, 

O  choose  the  nohler  path  and  part ! 

Be  thou  the  guardian  of  the  weak, 

^  Of  the  unfriended,  thou  the  friend ; 

No  guerdon  for  thy  valor  seek, 

No  end  beyond  the  avowed  end  ! 
Wouldst  thou  thy  godlike  power  preserve, 
Be  godlike  in  the  will  to  serve. 

— Joseph  B.  Gilder. 

* 

A  unit  of  the  Home  Bureau  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  supplying  expectant 
mothers  with  a  homemade  toilet  tray  for 
the  baby,  and  the  idea  is  so  good  that  we 
are  glad  to  pass  it  on.  The  trays  are 
made  from  round  cake  tins  and  the  jars 
are  discarded  mayonnaise,  jelly  and  cold 
cream  jars.  The  safety-pin  cushion  is  a 
piece  of  white  soap.  The  trays  are 
enamelled  in  blue,  and  each  jar  cover, 
after  being  enamelled,  is  decorated  with 
a  wreath  of  flowers.  The  various  arti¬ 
cles  used  in  baby’s  toilet  are  kept  in  the 
sealed  jars.  This  seems  an  excellent  idea 
for  sales  or  fairs.  The  furnished  trays 
are  sold  for  one  dollar. 

* 

A  reader  requests  a  recipe  for  icebox 
cookies.  The  following  ought  to  be  au¬ 
thentic,  as  it  is  given  by  the  household 
news  service  of  the  National  Association 
of  Ice  Industries:  One  and  one-half  cups 
shortening,  three  eggs,  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  soda,  one-half  cup  nut  meats,  two 
cups  brown  sugar,  one  teaspoon  einna- 
man,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt  and  three 
cups  flour.  Cream  shortening  and  sugar 
together.  Add  well-beaten  eggs.  Sift 
flour  once  before  measuring.  Mix  and 
sift  together  flour,  cinnamon,  soda  and 
salt  and  add  gradually  to  creamed  short¬ 
ening.  Add  chopped  nuts.  Roll  into  two 
rolls  and  let  stand  in  refrigerator  over 
night.  In  morning  slice  into  thin  cookies 
and  bake  on  greased  baking  sheet. 

* 

We  are  often  asked  to  give  advice  on 
the  treatment  of  blackheads,  an  annoying 
and  disfiguring  skin  trouble.  The  Clean¬ 
liness  Institute  offers  the  following  ad¬ 
vice  : 

These  ugly  black  dots  that  mar  the 
complexions  of  so  many  men  and  women 
are  caused  by  an  over-secretion  of  oil 
which  hardens  in  the  oil  ducts  of  the 
skin  and  becomes  capped  with  dirt  and 
dust. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  the  only 
really  effective  treatment  for  persons  af¬ 
flicted  with  blackheads.  Temporary  re¬ 
lief  may  be  obtained  by  steaming  the  face 
when  necessary  and  by  gently  pressing 
out  the  sebaceous  matter  with  thoroughly 
scrubbed  fingers  or  with  a  comedo  extrac¬ 
tor  which  has  been  cleaned  with  a  tooth 
pick  and  alcohol.  If  slight  pressure  is 
not  effective,  do  not  use  force  but  repeat 
the  process  the  following  day. 

After  the  treatment,  sponge  the  skin 
with  alcohol  or  peroxide.  Once  the  black¬ 
heads  are  out,  wash  the  face  at  least  once 
a  day  with  a  clean,  rough,  wash  cloth  and 
plenty  of  soap  and  water  to  keep  them 
from  coming  back. 

* 

Bordeaux  sauce  is  an  old  relish,  but  a 
good  one.  It  calls  for  two  quarts  of  cab¬ 
bage  chopped  to  a  powder,  one  quart  of 
chopped  green  tomatoes  drained  free  of 
juice,  three  small  onions  chopped,  one 
quart  of  vinegar,  one-quarter  ounce  each 
of  celery  seed,  black  pepper,  ginger  and 
turmeric,  two  ounces  mustard  seed,  one- 
quarter  cup  of  salt  and  y2  lb.  brown 
sugar.  Mix  all  together,  boil  15  minutes, 
and  can  while  hot. 


Canning  Blackberries  and 
Raspberries 

We  never  cared  for  canned  blackber¬ 
ries  until  I  canned  them  in  their  own 
juice.  I  gather  the  small  ones,  mash 
them,  heat  slowly  over  a  low  fire,  strain 
through  a  jelly  bag,  add  equal  parts  of 
sugar,  boil  five  minutes.  Fill  jars  with 
washed  blackberries  (shake  jars)  and  fill 
to  top  with  the  syrup,  which  should  be 
poured  on  hot,  while  the  jar  stands  in  hot 
water.  Seal  tight,  stand  in  warm  water 


up  to  rubbers,  just  let  that  water  come  to 
a  boil  in  a  covered  vessel.  Remove  the 
saucepan  from  the  heat  and  let  the  jars 
cool  off  in  the  water,  with  vessel  covered. 
They  are  then  ready  to  store  away  for 
Winter. 

Red  raspberries  are  not  good  put  up  in 
their  own  juice.  I  use  a  thick  syrup  and 
proceed  the  same  as  for  blackberries.  You 
will  find  every  berry  just  as  you  put  them 
in,  not  all  cooked  up  and  broken.  All 
fruits  that  are  sound  and  not  overripe 
may  be  canned  by  placing  them  in  a  steri¬ 
lized  jar,  shaking  down  well ;  do  not  add 
anything,  just  seal  tight,  set  in  cold  water 
up  to  the  rubber,  let  water  come  to  a 
boil,  remove  from  fire  or  turn  off  the 
heat.  Let  cool  in  the  water  with  the 
cover  remaining  on  the  kettle.  Huckle¬ 
berries  or  blueberries  cannot  be  detected 
from  fresh  fruit  for  pies  or  to  eat  with 
sugar,  if  canned  in  this  way. 

MRS.  G.  A.  P. 


Canning  Meat 

It  is  only  recently  that  we  started 
canning  meats  in  the  home,  as  a  few  years 
ago  this  method  of  meat  preservation  wras 
practically  unknown.  With  canned  meats 


we  can  have  greater  variety  in  our  meals 
and  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  cured, 
salted  or  smoked  meats.  These  meats  be¬ 
come  monotonous  and  are  lacking  in  im¬ 
portant  food  elements. 

A  good  slogan  would  be  “fresh  meat  for 
the  farm  family  the  whole  year  through  !” 
Variety  is  very  essential  in  our  diet  and 
the  variety  can  be  secured  by  canning- 
fried  chicken  in  season  for  use  in  Win¬ 
tertime,  and  roast  beef,  pork  or  fresh 
sausage  in  Winter  to  use  during  the 
Summer. 

Economy  also  pays  a  big  part  in  meat 
canning.  It  is  poor  economy  to  hold  over 
a  flock  of  chickens  or  other  animals  for 
table  use  during  the  year.  Can  them 
when  they  are  at  their  prime  and  save 
feed.  Money  saved  is  money  made. 

From  a  health  standpoint  it  is  poor 
economy  to  eat  too  much  fresh  meat  at 
killing  time  in  order  to  save  it.  It  is 
much  better  economy  to  eat  some  of  the 
choice  cuts,  as  tenderloin,  spareribs,  liver, 
heart,  headcheese,  and  can  what  remains. 
Canned  meats  on  the.  emergency  shelf 
mean  that  the  homemaker  is  prepared 
for  unexpected  company,  harvest  hands, 
and  wash  day. 

Meat  may  be  canned  in  either  tin  or 
glass.  Use  good  new  rubbers  if  canning 
in  glass.  Prepare  jars  and  lids  for  can¬ 
ning  just  as  you  would  for  the  canning 
of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Use  fresh  meat,  canning  the  meat  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  animal  heat  is 
out  of  it.  If  possible  arrange  your  work 
so  that  the  meat  may  cool  over  night  and 
be  canned  the  day  after  being  killed. 

A  steam  pressure  cooker  or  canner  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  sterilization 
of  canned  meats.  The  pressure  cooking 
method  of  canning  meat  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  safest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  method  known.  Fifteen  pounds 
pressure  gives  a  temperature  of  250  de¬ 


grees,  while  the  boiling  point  of  water 
is  only  212  degrees.  Meat  keeps  more 
satisfactorily  when  canned  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  at  212  degrees. 

The  steps  in  canning  meat  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Secure  fresh  meat. 

2.  Cut  in  convenient  pieces. 

3.  Brown  on  stove  if  desired. 

4.  Pack  at  once  into  clean  jars  or  tin 
cans  (add  water  if  desired). 

5.  Put  rubbers  and  tops  in  position, 
sealing  tops  partially.  Completely  seal 
the  cans. 

6.  Process  necessary  length  of  time. 

7.  Tighten  tops  of  glass  jars.  Put  tin 
cans  under  cold  water  to  cool. 

Time  table  for  pressure  cooker : 

Beef,  raw,  5-10  lbs.  120  minutes,  10-15 
lbs.  60  minutes ;  beef,  roast  (browned  in 
skillet),  5-10  lbs.  120  minutes,  10-15  lbs. 
60  minutes ;  chicken,  stewed,  5-10  lbs. 
120  minutes,  10-15  lbs.  60  minutes ;  chick¬ 
en,  fried  (young),  5-10  lbs.  40  minutes, 
10-15  lbs.  30  minutes;  chicken,  old,  5-10 
lbs.  120  minutes,  10-15  lbs.  60  minutes ; 
heart,  5-10  lbs.  120  minutes,  10-15  lbs. 
60  minutes ;  pork,  raw,  5-10  lbs.  120 
minutes,  10-15  lbs.  60  minutes ;  pork, 
roast  (browned  in  skillet),  5-10  lbs.  120 
minutes,  10-15  lbs.  60  minutes;  pork 


chops,  5-10  lbs.  120  minutes,  10-15  lbs. 
60  minutes ;  spare  ribs,  5-10  lbs.  120  min¬ 
utes,  10-15  lbs.  60  minutes ;  tenderloin, 
5-10  lbs.  120  minutes,  10-15  lbs.  60  min¬ 
utes  ;  tongue,  5-10  lbs.  120  minutes,  10- 
15  lbs.  60  minutes. 

GRACE  VIAXL  GRAY. 


Ices  and  Sherbets 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream. — One  quart  milk, 
two  cups  sugar,  y2  tablespoon  cornstarch, 
two  eggs,  one  pint  cream,  one  tablespoon 
vanilla.  Place  all  but  %  cup  of  the  milk 
in  a  double  boiler  and  bi’ing  to  boil.  Mix 
sugar  and  cornstarch  dry,  then  add  the 
Vi  cup  of  milk  and  eggs  and  beat  until 
smooth,  then  add  to  boiling  milk  with 
an  egg  whip.  Boil  20  minutes  and  cool. 
Whip  cream  and  add  with  vanilla  to  cold 
custard,  then  freeze. 

Banana  Ice  Cream. — Eight  ripe  ba¬ 
nanas,  one  quart  cream.  y2  lb.  sugar  (one 
cup  equals  V>  lb.).  Place  one-half  of 
cream  in  double  boiler  and  bring  to  boil, 
then  add  sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Set  aside  to  cool.  Mash  and  beat  fruit 
to  a  paste.  Add  with  remaining  cream, 
whipped,  to  contents  of  double  boiler. 
Freeze. 

Peach  Ice  Cream. — One  quart  cream, 
%  lb.  sugar,  one  quart  mellow  peaches. 
Prepare  the  same  as  banana  ice  cream, 
only  add  peaches  when  other  ingredients 
are  frozen,  then  turn  crank  five  minutes. 

Pineapple  Ice  Cream.  —  One  quart 
cream,  1  lb.  sugar,  one  lemon  (juice), 
one  large,  ripe  pineapple.  Boil  one-half 
of  cream  in  double  boiler,  add  one-half  of 
sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved,  then  cool. 
Add  remaining  cream,  whipped,  to  sweet¬ 
ened  cream  and  freeze.  Grate  pineapple, 
add  remainder  of  sugar  and  lemon  juice 
and  mix  well  with  frozen  cream. 

Raspberry  Ice  Cream.  —  One  quart 
cream,  1  lb.  sugar,  one  quart  raspberries, 
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one  lemon  (juice).  Boil  one-half  of 
cream  and  one-half  of  sugar  in  double 
boiler,  then  cool.  Add  remainder  of 
sugar  and  lemon  juice  to  crushed  ber¬ 
ries,  and  let  stand  one  hour,  then  strain 
and  add  to  sweetened  cream  already 
frozen.  1  y 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream. — One  quart 
cream,  1  lb.  sugar,  iy2  quarts  ripe  straw¬ 
berries.  Prepare  the  same  as  raspberry 
ice  cream,  omitting  lemon. 

Orange  Ice  Cream. — One  quart  cream 
%  lb.  sugar,  six  oranges.  Bring  cream 
to  the  boil  in  double  boiler,  add  sugar  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  Cool  and  freeze 
then  add  juice  and  grated  rind  of  oranges! 
If  a  more  delicate  orange  flavor  is  de¬ 
sired  grate  fewer  rinds. 

Lemon  Sherbet.  —  Four  large,  juicy 
lemons,  one  quart  water,  1%  lb.  sugar 
Put  water  and  sugar  on  to  boil.  Chip 
yellow  rind  from  lemons,  add  to  syrup 
boil  five  minutes  and  cool.  Add  juice  of 
lemons  and  strain  through  cloth.'  Freeze 
and  add  two  egg  whites  beaten  stiff 
Pineapple  Sherbet.— Two  ripe  pineap¬ 
ples,  iy2  lbs.  sugar,  one  quart  water,  two 
lemons  (juice). 

MRS.  MARGARET  A.  S.  HASTINGS. 


Grandmother’s  Rag  Carpet 

Last  Spring  it  became  necessary  to 
entirely  change  the  floor  covering  and  re¬ 
paper  the  living-room  of  our  country 
home,  and  since  the  new  hardwood  floor 
or  the  inlaid  linoleum  of  our  dreams  had 
not  materialized,  we  were  delighted  with 
the  gift  of  a  rag  carpet  which  had  been 
made  for  my  grandmother  nearly  30  years 
ago,  for  since  it  had  never  been  used  it 
was  as  fresh  and  clean  as  new.  The  back¬ 
ground  was  gray  with  stripes  of  darker 
gray,  blue,  rose  and  black.  It  nearly  cov¬ 
ered  the  room,  so  we  put  it  down  as  a 
rug,  painting  the  edge  a  darker  gray. 

With  the  rug  as  a  nucleus  we  built  the 
color  scheme  of  our  room  around  it.  We 
were  fortunate  in  finding  a  wallpaper  in 
two  tones  of  gray  with  nosegays  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers  of  rose  and  blue,  with 
the  rose  predominating. 

We  decided  that  in  a  gay,  informal 
room  of  this  type  our  heavier  pieces  of 
furniture,  such  as  the  big  square  piano 
and  walnut  sofa,  were  out  of  place,  so 
they  were  banished  to  the  “parlor.”  We 
did  retain,  however,  a  beautiful  mahogany 
desk  and  bookcase,  as  we  felt  it  necessary 
to  the  business  of  the  household  to  keep 
this  in  the  usual  convenient  light  near  a 
window.  For  this  reason  we  kept  the 
mahogany  clock,  with  its  plain  hand- 
polished  shelf  made  by  the  man  of  the 
house,  and  also  the  mahogany  mirror 
which  had  always  graced  the  space  over 
the  library  table. 

Unfortunately  this  library  table  was  of 
oak,  but  it  was  of  a  sturdy  plain  design, 
and  by  grouping  with  it  two  oak  rockers 
of  the  same  type  they  did  not  seem  out  of 
place  in  this  old-fashioned  room. 

The  other  furniture  were  odd  pieces 
painted  to  form  a  harmonious  whole. 
There  was  a  Boston  rocker,  a  straight- 
back  small  rocker,  a  rush-bottomed 
kitchen  chair,  an  oblong  table  and  a  spool 
lounge  which  Grandmother  formerly  kept 
in  her  kitchen ;  on  this  couch  was  a  straw 
mattress  covered  with  cretonne  in  an  un¬ 
obtrusive  design  of  gray  with  black  bind¬ 
ing.  Since  the  table  was  not  a  valuable 
one,  a  hole  was  made  in  the  top  through 
which  the  wires  of  the  radio  were  run 
down  through  the  floor,  also  an  invisible 
shelf  was  placed  beneath  the  table  top  to 
hold  the  batteries ;  thus  the  radio  in  its 
black  portable  case  compares  favorably 
with  the  expensive  cabinets.  On  this 
table  is  a  box  decorated  in  blue  and  gold 
which  holds  sewing  materials.  This  table, 
the  couch  and  the  little  sewing  chair 
make  a  convenient  and  pleasing  group. 
Another  group  is  a  pine  cupboard,  a  small 
stand,  a  tall  straight  chair  and  a  tab 
rocker  with  four  slats  in  the  back ;  these 
are  painted  gray,  the  same  as  the  floor. 
All  antique  collectors  are  envious  of  our 
possession  of  this  cupboard  and  rocker. 
The  cupboard  had  been  used  in  the  wood- 
house  to  hold  a  collection  of  boxes  of 
nails,  screws,  bolts,  but  its  lines  were  so 
attractive  we  decided  it  would  do  nicely 
as  a  receptacle  for  magazines,  toys  and 
the  mending  basket.  The  chair  was 
evolved  from  the  frames  of  two  that  the 
man  of  the  house  found  on  a  junk  heap. 

The  table  cover  and  the  couch  cover 
we  had  been  using  were  of  flowered  cre¬ 
tonne,  not  appropriate  for  use  with  the 
flowered  paper  and  bright  carpet,  but  an 
inspiration  came  in  the  form  of  the  two 
good  ends  saved  from  a  worn  blue  and 
white  woven  bedspread.  This,  when 
hemmed,  made  a  charming  cover  for  the 
table,  also  two  pillows  for  the  couch, 
covered  a  brick  to  use  as  a  door  stop.  ;l 
cushion  for  the  sewing  chair,  and  last  but 
not  least,  a  valance  for  the  white  ruffled 
curtains  at  the  windows. 

On  the  table  are  a  long  row  of  books 
with  book  ends,  a  blue  and  white  pitcher 
for  flowers,  a  quaint  blue  and  white 
saucer,  the  usual  magazines  and  an  old- 
fashioned  lamp  in  black  and  gold  whicn 
is  our  pride  and  joy. 

Two  of  the  shelves  in  the  bookcase  are 
used  to  display  our  collection  of  old  blue 
and  white  dishes.  Since  they  did  not  show 
up  well  against  the  dull  wood,  and  it  was 
too  valuable  to  spoil  by  painting,  it  was 
lined  with  pasteboard,  painted  blue,  -this 
is  very  effective  and  can  be  changed  when 
the  room  is  redecorated,  for  it  is  held  m 
place  by  thumb  tacks  put  in_  behind  the 
removable  shelves.  The  remainder  ot  ttie 
books,  which  have  a  decided  decorative 
value,  are  on  hanging  shelves ;  these  were 
rescued  from  the  attic,  threaded  with  new 
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ropes,  the  shelves  painted  black  and  edged 

with  blue.  .  ... 

There  are  so  many  doors  m  this  room 

lhere  is  little  space  for  pictures,  so  we 
Lye  used  only  two  small  old  portraits  m 
heir  oval  black  frames  and  one  sea  pic- 
nre  in  just  ihe  right  tones  of  warm  blue 
“  a  gilt  frame.  In  one  corner  is  a  wall 
bracket  and  on  it  are  some  pewter  ware, 
brass  candlestick  and  a  rare  old  bank 
n  dull,  red  pottery  which  harmonizes  with 
the  rose  reds  ini  the  wall  paper.  # 

'  It  was  soon  discovered  that  certain 
flowers  will  not  “go”  in  this,  room;  all 
v  el  low  and  bright  red  flowers  were  a  com- 
fflote  failure.  The  blue  Delphinium  when 
combined  with  pink  Dorothy  Perkins 
roses  were  delightful,  so  we  used  these 
,m(l  Sweet  peas  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
Summer.  Our  Winter  bouquet  is  a  brass 
howl  of  pearly  everlastings  combined  with 
dried  Zinnias  in  tones  of  dull  red  and 
rose,  and  the  little  blue  pitcher  is  full  of 
straw  flowers  of  all  colors. 

Our  living-room  has  proven  just  as 
attractive  for  Winter  as  it  was  in  the 
Summer,  and  no  changes  were  made  this 
Soring  except  a  new  cover  of  neutral 
orav  for  the  couch  mattress  and  a  cush¬ 
ion  of  the  same  material  for  the  Boston 
rocker.  Also  a  new  pillow  in  the  shape 
of  a  tiny  round  braided  rug  is  being  made, 
and  should  a  certain  gray  stone  jar  with 
beautiful  curves  come  into  our  possession 
it  will  be  used  beside  the  desk  as  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  waste  papers. 

An  adjoining  bedroom  was  papered  like 
the  ‘living-room  and  the  floor  was  painted 
<>ray  On  this  are  used  blue  and  white 
braided  rugs.  The  former  bedroom  suite 
was  delegated  to  one  of  the  upstairs 
rooms  and  an  old  cherry  four-poster  was 
brought  to  light  from  the  attic.  On  this 
is  used  one  of  our  choicest  heirlooms,  a 
blue  and  white  homespun  bedspread  in 
the  pine  tree  pattern.  The  other  furni¬ 
ture  consists  of  a  cherry  bureau,  a  ma¬ 
hogany  mirror  and  two  low  red  rockers. 
A  recent  happy  thought  is  the  hanging  on 
the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  bed  of  an  old- 
fashioned  double  pillow  sham  with  its 
quaint  lettering  and  flowers  embroidered 
in  rose  red.  Elizabeth  f.  townsend. 

The  Farm  Kitchen 


Part  III 

The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  north 
kitchen  in  the  old  house  to  which  I  came 
‘>0  years  ago,  presented  a  very  difficult 
problem  because  of  numerous  gaping 
cracks  in  its  dingy,  once  whitewashed 
plaster.  It  was  in  such  dreadful  condi¬ 
tion  that  any  thought  of  painting  the 
sidewalls  was  positively  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  Something  drastic  had  to  be  done 
and  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  do  it  with.  Fully  aware  that  the  surest 
way  out  of  a  difficulty  is  through  it,  I 
rolled  up  my  sleeves  and  tackled  it.  First, 

I  cleaned  all  cracks  and  very  carefully 
filled  them  with  plaster  of  Paris,  then, 
inch  by  inch,  with  a  cooking  spatula,  I 
scraped  every  trace  of  whitewash  off  side 
walls  and  ceiling  All  walls  were  then 
thoroughly  wiped  and  a  coat  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  glue  sizing  applied,  great  care  being 
taken  to  get  the  sizing  into  all  corners 
and  depressions.  We  then  papered  the 
side  walls  and  ceiling  with  varnished  tile 
wallpaper  in  tan  tile  design  with  touches 
of  rose.  All  woodwork  was  enameled  in 
light,  warm  tan.  The  effect  was  most 
disappointing.  The  dingy  room  was  not 
brightened  as  we  had  “xpected  it  to  be. 
We  also  soon  learned  that  the  varnish 
finish  on.  wallpaper  soon  wore  off  and 
proved  unsatisfactory  for  use  in  a  farm 
lutchen.  Next,  the  ceiling  paper  over 
the  range  began  to  bulge,  then  left  the 
wall  altogether.  Of  course,  further  reno¬ 
vation  faced  me.  I  tore  off  all  this,  wall¬ 
paper  then  and  once  more  laboriously 
scraped  that  ceiling  as  smooth  as  a  sheet 
of  paper,  then  went  over  it  carefully  with 
an  even  coat  of  glue  sizing.  When  it 
was  thoroughly  dry,  I  applied  a  coat  of 
flat  white  paint  and  finished  it  with  two 
coats  of  hard  finish,  white  enamel.  This 
solved  the  ceiling  problem.  All  woodwork 
and  furniture  in  the  room  was  similarily 
treated.  It  is  not  difficult  to  care  for  it 
if  metal  push  plates  are  placed  on  all 
doors,  there  is  no  wainscoating  around 
the  sink,  there  is  protection  around  the 
woodbox  and  the  stove  is  not  too  close  to 
the  wall.  This  ceiling  is  easily  washed 
with  a  long-handled  window  brush  and 
mild  soapsuds. 

The  side  walls  were  my  next  problem. 
After  again  sizing  the  walls  with  warm 
glue  solution,  I  covered  them  with  a  ma¬ 
terial  resembling  table  oilcloth,  having  a 
very  simple  tile  design  in  blue.  Because 
of  its  width  (54  in.)  it  was  rather  dif¬ 
ficult  to  handle  alone,  but  I  succeeded. in 
doing  it.  The  paste  used  was  made  with 
rye  flour  and  glue.  To  nine  quarts  of  rye 
wall  paste,  I  added  one  quart  of  thick 
glue  solution,  while  hot.  By  brushing 
as  I  worked  with  a  large  whisk  broom, 
I  secured  a  very  smooth  surface  and  the 
rye  paste  assured  perfect  adherance.  Do¬ 
ing  the  work  alone  proved  to  be  a  mis- 
nlaced  economy,  as  following  doctor’s 
'■ills  proved,  but  otherwise  results  were 
most  satisfactory.  Such  a  wall  surface 
1  s  very  easily  washed  with  warm  suds, 

■  ud  withstood,  without  fading,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  constant  hard  usage  in 
a  farm,  kitchen  for  more  than  12  years. 
.  *lIS  oilcloth  wall  covering  now  comes 
m  a  wonderful  assortment  of  plain,  richly 
’ 'Htnd  or  tile  designs  in  either  glossy  or 
'ml!  finish — all  equally  serviceable.  The 
nrst  price  seems  very  high,  but  it  proves 
*o  be  a  great  saving  in  the  long  run  be- 
of  its  lasting  qualities  and  endur¬ 
ing  colors. 


Next  comes  the  floor.  Alas  and  alack, 
but  I  fear  that  I  am  still  with  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  housewife  in  trying  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  toil  connected  with  keeping 
a  farm  kitchen  floor  in  a  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary  condition.  The  old  floor  was  so  un¬ 
even  and  worn  that  we  removed  it  en¬ 
tirely,  and  laid  in  its  stead  one  of  sea¬ 
soned  hard  pine  (second  quality).  This 
we  treated  with  dressings  of  warm,  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  well  rubbed  in.  We.  persisted 
with  these  dressings  until  the  boards  com¬ 
menced  to  splinter.  As  this  floor  re¬ 
quired  frequent  scrubbings  and  equally 
frequent  oil  dressings,  to  keep  it  in  con¬ 
dition,  it  was  not  satisfactory.  When  I 
felt  sui’e  that  all  of  the  oil  ivas  scrubbed 
out  of  it,  I  dried  it  well  and  applied  two 
coats  of  waterproof  varnish.  With  all  the 
traffic  which  my  kitchen  was  called  upon 
to  endure,  I  found  it  practically  impossi¬ 
ble  to  keep  that  floor  in  presentable  con¬ 
dition,  without  very  frequent  scrubbing. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


508  —  Definitely 

Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


513  —  Sleeveless 

Sports  Dress.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

36,  38,  40  and 
bust  meas- 
Size  36  re- 

2%  yds.  of 

material  with 


years, 

42-in. 

lire. 

quires 

39-in. 


4%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


502  —  Two  Tiers. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


549— For  Thin  Ma¬ 
terials.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 
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Probably  the  varnish  would  have  with¬ 
stood  this  had  the  floor  not  already  shown 
signs  of  splintering  and  wear.  The  wood 
has  not  worn  well,  and  in  spots  has  now 
gone  through,  so  we  are  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  laying  a  new  floor.  We 
feel,  after  very  carefully  studying  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  seasoned  hard  maple  will  be 
our  choice.  Although  we  have  plenty  of 
white  oak  and  hard  maple  in  our  timber 
tract,  we  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  use 
it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  cure  it  properly,  and  no  one  in 
our  vicinity  is  qualified  to  do  so,  so  we 
are  expecting  to  purchase  ours  at  the 
local  lumber  yard.  We  do  not  care  to  re¬ 
peat  the  experiment  of  neighbors  who  had 
their  own  oak  lumber  sawed  out  and 
cured  for  flooring.  Evidently  it  was  im¬ 
properly  done  because,  after  laying  and 
finishing,  it  warped,  the  boards  sprung 
and  the  floor  finally  had  to  be  removed 
entirely.  While  my  floor  is  still  new  I 
intend  to  carry  out  the  advice  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  floor  treatment  who  says  that  in¬ 
laid  linoleum  alone  will  solve  my  problem, 
as  has  been  proven  in  numerous  instances 
by  repeated  tests.  He  has  convinced  me 
that,  when  properly  laid  and  cared  for, 
the  best  quality  inlaid  linoleum  is  both  a 
wise  and  economical  investment.  It  saves 
labor  and  endures  for  many  years  under 
hard  usage,  helen  n,  upson. 


Crisp  Cucumber  Pickles 

For  years,  the  writer  has  followed  the 
method  given  below  for  pickling  cucum¬ 
bers  easily  with  gratifying  results.  By 
pickling  a  quart  or  two  daily  (fresh  from 
the  vines),  many  months’,  supply  is  soon 
stored  away.  Any  size  may  be  used,  even 
large  ones  that  have  to  be  split  and 
seeded,  but  to  be  sure  of  crisp  pickles 
the  small  whole  pickling  cucumbers  are 
of  course  best. 

1.  Wash  them  thoroughly,  drain  and 
pack  them  vertically  in  clean  glass-top 
fruit,  jars  .(quart  or  two-quart  size), 
i£sing  a  silver  knife  handle  to  push  them 
into  place. 

2.  When  the  jar  is  full  of  cucumbers, 
add,  per  quart,  one  teaspoon  dry  ground 
mustard,  %  cup  fine  salt,  1/5  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  and  then  completely  fill  the 
jar  with  strong  cider  vinegar,  shaking  it 
meanwhile  to  get  the  air  out. 

3.  Seal  tightly,  turn  the  jar  end  for 

end  a  few  times  to  help  dissolve  the 
mustard,  salt  and  sugar  and  store  in  a 
cool,  dry,  dark  place.  E.  L.  H. 

Ellen  Johnston’s  Rolls 

Mix  two  cups  of  boiling  water,  %  cup 
of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  salt,  two  table¬ 
spoons  shortening,  and  cool  to  lukewarm. 
Dissolve  two.  cakes  of  compressed  yeast 
(not  the  dry  yeast)  in  %  cup  of  luke¬ 
warm  water,  add  one  teaspoon  sugar,  and 
beat,  into  first  mixture.  Add  two  beaten 
eggs,  stir  in  four  cups  of  flour,  and  beat 
thoroughly,  then  stir  in  three  more  cups 
of  flour,  but  do  not  knead.  Cover,  and 
put  in  icebox  or  other  cool  place.  The 
dough  is  quite  soft,  so  needs  plenty  of 
flour  on  molding  board  when  making  in¬ 
to  rolls.  In  Summer  it  is  convenient  to 
make  the  dough  a  little  stiffer  than  in 
Winter.  The  dough,  will  rise  enough  for 
baking  in  about  four  hours.  If  made  in 
the  evening  the  dough  can  be  made  into 
rolls  the  next  morning,  or  will  keep  for 
two  days  in  the  ice  box.  The  above  pro¬ 
portions  make  a  large  batch ;  half  of  it 
will  make  about  three  dozen  small  rolls. 


Callouses 

New  medicated  tape  stops  the 
I  pain  instantly,  then  absorbs 
I  hard,  surface  of  callouses,  hard 
or  soft  corns.  Thin,  comfortable, 
antiseptic.  Handy  spool,  $A, 
postpaid.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Oomfitape  Laboratory 
K,  Burlington,  V  ermont. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  Pair 

Black,  _grey,  beige, 


Good  Buns 

Take  one  pint  new  milk,  %  cup  lard, 
Va  cup  (scant)  sugar;  scald,  and  when 
cold  add  one  compressed  yeast  cake  which 
has  been  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water. 
Mix  in  bread  flour  to  make  a  medium 
stiff  sponge.  Let  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  add  one  egg,  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt.  Make  into  a  loaf,  let  rise 
till  double  its  size,  then  roll  out  and  cut 
with  a  biscuit  cutter.  Keep  in  a  warm 
place  and  when  very  light  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Brush  over  with  sweet  cream 
or  butter.  M.  E.  H. 


Lsdiss7 

nude,  French  nude; 
sizes  8H-10.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 

Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  Free  samples.  Order 
sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10.  West  Concord,  N.  H. 

ATTRACTIVE  FIREPLACES  delivered  in  New  York 

State.  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


YARNS 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  CoIIingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


This  Booklet  Explains  The 

NEW  STATE  LAW 

(send  for  a  copy\ 
— sent  free  ' 

VOU  are  vitally  interested 
and  need  a  copy — pro¬ 
vided — you  drive  a  car  or 
truck,  or  you  own  a  car  or 
truck  which  is  operated  by 
an  employee. 

There  have  been  so  many 
inquiries  concerning  the 
provisions  of  the  new 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY 
LAW  that  we  have  publish¬ 
ed  its  full  requirements  in 
this  booklet. 

The  New  Law  becomes 
effective  September  1st. 
BUT,  if  you  meantime  have 
an  accident  and  a  judgment  results  therefrom  on  or 
after  September  1st,  your  registration  license  and 
operators  license  will  both  be  suspended  unless  the 
judgment  is  paid  within  fifteen  days. 

The  Law  provides  that  a  Public  Liability  and  Property 
Damage  Insurance  Policy  is  sufficient 
proof  of  financial  responsibility. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ask  for  name  and  address  of  nearest  agent 

A  Merchants  Mutual  Policy  will  save  you  $4.00  to  $10.00 
and  guarantee  you  complete  protection  for  a  full  year. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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This  cow  was  sprayed  This  cow  was  not  sprayed 


The  above  photographs  were  taken  on  a  sticky  day  in  fly  time.  The 
brown  cow  was  switching,  tossing  her  head,  stamping— fighting  flies 
all  day  long. 

The  spotted  cow  was  resting,  relaxed— free  from  fly  torment.  She 
had  been  sprayed  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  seven  hours  before. 

Just  remember  that  the  energy  your  cows  use  in  fighting  flies  is 
paid  for  at  milking  time.  A  cow  cannot  fight  flies  and  give  her  normal 
milk  volume. 

Your  cows  must  have  fly  protection  in  the  pasture  as  well  as  in  the 
stable. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

has  the  odor  of  the  pines 


The  “pine  odor”  principle  was  proved  the  most  efficient  and  longest  lasting  by  gov¬ 
ernment  scientists  in  their  300  tests  using  all  kinds  of  materials. 

It  repels  the  warble  fly  which  is  so  annoying  to  all  kinds  of  cattle  and  which  raises 
havoc  with  the  value  of  hides. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  not  to  be  confused  with  household  fly  killers  which  kill 
by  fumes  in  tightly  closed  rooms.  These  fumes  quickly  evaporate  and  are  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  an  animal  in  the  open. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  for  livestock  only,  it  has  an  abiding  odor  which  remains 
with  the  animal  all  day  long — in  the  stable  and  out  in  the  pasture. 

Laboratory  tests  show  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  to  be  an  excellent  disinfectant.  While 
protecting  your  cows  from  flies  it  is  cleansing  the  skin  and  killing  every  disease  germ 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  pleasant  pine  odor  takes  away  offensive  smells 
about  the  barn.  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  will  not  gum  or  discolor  the  hair.  It  will  not 
taint  the  milk.  See  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer  or  write  to 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


VOLUME  III 

OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

'T'HIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  Yorlc 
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American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiimmiiiiiiiimiiiiii 


^Sprains  and.  Bruises 

Absorbing  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  soft  curbs,  fdlcd  tendons, 
soreness  from  bruises  or  strains.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  hair  or  lay  up  borse. 
$2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
book  1-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Hood  this:  "Horse  had  large  swelling  just 
below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  reappeared. 
Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used  Absorbine 
for  years  with  great  success." 


Lump  Jaw 

The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat- 
"ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

Fleming’s  Actinof  orm 

Sold  for  $2.60  a  bottle,  postpaid,  under  a 
positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for  OUR  BIG 

FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  A  book  of  208  pages 
and  67  illustrations. 

|  FLEMING  BROS.,  Chtoiitti,looUoioa  Stock  lards,  Chicago 


Makes  Milking  Easy 

Cuts  milking  time  in  half.  Used  on  prize 
herds.  Not  surpassed  in  quality  or  con¬ 
struction.  Costs  less.  Easily  operated  and 
cleaned.  Many  models. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  €0 
MYERS-SHERMAN  COMPANY 
213-215  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago 


100 

Complete 
Ready  to 
Milk 


Jhrwucam. 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid. 

New  reduced  factory  prices, 

Monthly  payments  $2.20  up.  a-*+  up 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Easiest  to  turn 
clean.  Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Shows 
eavings  on  latest  improved  separators.  Write  today 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  C 

Dept.  28-W,  Bainbridge.  N.  Y.  or 
Dept.  28-W,  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago. 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


She  Likes  to  Farm. — Late  in  June  I 
talked  with  a  remarkable  firm  on  a  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  farm,  a  widow  and  her  broth¬ 
er,  who  have  been  farming  200  acres  for 
about  25  years.  They  are  over  60.  The 
feminine  member  of  the  firm  has  done 
house,  garden,  poultry  and  field  work 


Two  lild  u.M£s. ■■  —  Col.  Fm]  xr 
}\  oods,  of  Nebraska,  who  died  a  year  ago 
m  his  84th  year  was  America’s  molt 
popular  and  best-loved  live  stock 
tioneer  One  of  the  stories  that  he  often 
told  at  sales  was  this:  An  old  man  in 
.  .  Kentucky  hill  country  was  sittimr  on  « 

and  milking  every  year  since  she  was  12,  log,  smoking  his  pipe.  A  neighbor  of  t  -a 
up  to  a  few  years  ago,  when  sickness  came  along  and  said,  “Jim  °°-et  no  „  j 

r~i  A  rv  A 1  I  A  A  h  on  4*  o  o  J  .  L.  —  T  1  _  L  _  1  i  1  1  .  1  b  “  b  U  [  )  <  I  1 1  f  I 


Old  Ones'.”  —  Col.  F 


live  on  the  farm,  delights  in  seeing  things  out  the^  best  way  he  can.”  Col.  Geor  e 


there,  let  him  get 

grow,  and  has  pride  in  her  cooking  and  Bain  of  Kentucky  is  noted  for  fho'°v?i- 
housekeeping.  Her  mind  is  active  and  and  humor  that  he  employs  when  q,! 
clear ^  because  of  her  industrious  habits,  where  they  will  “do  the  most  "ood”  at 


dairy  cattle  auctions.  At  the  recent  aue- 
tion  of  Ayrslnres  at  Strathglass  Farm  in 
Westchester  Co  N.  Y.,  Col.  Bain,  during 
a  brief  lull  in  the  selling  of  a  cow  im¬ 
ported  from  Scotland,  took  a  little  fling 
at  Scotch  economy.  All  Scotch  peonle 

PTlimr  e-fniMAc  4  _  _ j.  •  . 


Her  brother  has  been  equally  active  and 
energetic.  Theirs  is  one  of  the  best-look¬ 
ing  farms  in  their  county.  It  has  paid 
for  its  own  improvements,  including 
buildings,  fences  and  ground  limestone. 

The  firm  is  milking  15  cows,  and  making 

lots  of  good  hay  this  Summer.  “We  have  enjoy  stories  and  jokes  which  exaggerate 
had  plenty  of  time  to  think,  rest  and  en-  this  fine  old  virtue  of  their  nationality 
joy  life  here  at  home,  but  no  time  for  Col.  Bain  said  that  at  a  meeting  of  di’s 
aimless  running  about  on  the  roads,  here  trict  school  teachers  in  Kentucky  soma" 
or  elsewhere,”  said  “the  better  half”  of  one,  in  a  round-table  discussion  asked 
the  firm.  “Many  of  our  neighbors,”  she  how  the  Grand  Canyon  was  dug’  or  got 
continued,  “spend  much  more  time  on  started.  After  learned  answers  had  been 
the  roads  than  on  their  farms.”  “There  offered  by  several  teachers,  who  quoted 
never  was  a  time  in  my  life  when  real  authorities,  a  country  doctor  who  was 
farmers  could  do  that  and  succeed  or  present  as  a  guest,  said,  quietly  that  iie 
break  even,”  said  her  brother.  would  give  his  own,  answer  for  whatever 

This  man  and  his  sister  have  flowered  A  might  be  worth.  “The  Grand  Canyon  ” 
mind  and  heart,  and  found  content-  he  said,  “was  started  by  a  Scotchman 
ment  and  year-round  inspirations  at  who,  in  a  moment  of  excitement  in  a 
home  on  the  old  farm.  Their  sacrifices  wild  country,  dropped  a  penny  in  i 
and  renunciations  have  been  many.  So  gopher  hole.” 

•  ^ARM  Boys. — Two  weeks  ago 

in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y..  I  spent  several 
hours  on  a  farm  with  three  boys  (aged 
20,  lo  and  11)  and  their  father  and 

ing  when  he  was  14.  and  successfully  ran  Slusdastfoally^'with  'ids  lathe” ' ^ 
iol  S401Uo  *  DTHe®uC^:  velopinS,,  theF  vegetable  and  fruit  busi- 


also  have  their  rewards. 

A  Village  Blacksmith. — Not  long 
ago  I  rode  10  short  miles  with  a  middle- 
aged  blacksmith.  He  began  blacksmith- 


for  25  years.  Injured  by  a  horse  that 
he  was  shoeing,  he  sold  out.  The  buyer 
of  his  business  closed  the  shop  for  want 
of  patronage.  It  will  never  be  opened 
again.  The  former  owner’s  injured  hip 
righted  itself,  and,  on  a  salary  basis,  he 
resumed  his  old  occupation  on  a  large 
farm,  where  there  is  plenty  of  work  of 


ness.  The  farm  of  less  than  80  acres  is 
near  a  resort  market.  The  second  oldest 
boy  and  the  youngest  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  their  ages  to  decide  what  their 
Ill  e-work  shall  be.  Both,  however,  are 
busy  and  contented  on  the  farm,  and 
with  their  brother,  are  as  active  and  duti- 


-—-v;  yL  ful  as  any  three  boys  of  my  acauaint- 

many  lands  for  linn  to  do.  He  likes  it,  ance.  Their  parents  are  training  them 
but  m.  his  heart  he_  laments  the  passing  in  a  partnership  spirit,  each  having  a 
of  his  independence  m  the  little  shop  that  moral  and  financial  stake  in  the  family’s 
he  built  and  loved.  _  He  was  a  little  caus-  welfare.  As  workers,  these  boys  are  de- 

himlrn  w'T  £ffhls  re“ilfks-  “x  Jiave  pendable,  thorough  and  interested.  They 

known  lots  of  farmers,  he  said,  “who  have  play-days  and  holidays.  They  are 
wouldnt  buy  nursery  stock,  seeds,  hreed-  fine  swimmers,  fast  runners  and  quick 
ing  animals  or  anything  else  from  their  thinkers.  The  right  kind  of  parents  con  - 

neighbors  at  a  fair  price,  but  would  send  tinue  to  rear  the  right  kind  of  hoys  and 

off  or  buy  from  traveling  strangers  and  girls  on  farms  and  elsewhere,  in  spite  of 
pay  a  great  deal  more  and  get  much  less  the  distractions  and  hazards  of  an  age 

that  tests  the  character,  brain  power  and 
stamina  of  populations. 

Dairymen  at  Dinner. — Recently  in  a 

_ _ Hotel  cafeteria  in  an  up-State  city  I  ob- 

of  their  work  on  the  block,  are  likelv  to  ®erved  two  dairymen  and  their  wives  se- 

_ i_  p  i  i  I  th  I  n  4,1  A  n  ^  ^  T  mi.  ~  £ _ 


for  their  money.” 

The  Work  of  Auctioneers.  —  Live 
stock  auctioneers  who  tell  pertinent 
stories  at  the  x’ight  time,  in  the  course 


make  satisfactory  sales  for  their  clients. 
A  famous  member  of  the  profession,  how¬ 
ever,  used  to  say  that  “no  auctioneer  can 
get  the  last  dollar  out  of  a  crowd  unless  it 
has  been  well-fed.”  Experienced  breed¬ 
ers  who  sell  purebreds  at  auction  know 
that  it  pays  them  to  feed  their  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  abundantly  just  before  the 
selling  begins.  The  auctioneer’s  job  then 


lect  their  mid-day  meal.  The  four  were 
over  50  years  of  age.  It  was  a  hot  day. 
I  wondered  to  what  extent  they  would 
patronize  their  own  industry.  They  did 
not  surprise  me.  Three  chose  roast  beef, 
three  iced  teas  and  one  coffee.  One  of  the 
women  boycotted  meat,  and  ate  a  fruit 
salad.  None  of  them  took  either  butter 
or  ice  cream.  Each  bought  a  slice  of  fac- 


is  to  move  and  control  his  audience  with  tory  wbite  bread,  to  which  most  Ameri- 
telling  arguments,  apt  jokes  and  a  lively  faa?  are  unwisely  loyal,  through  force  of 
repetition  of  his  standard  working  words.  habit-  Most  adult  farm  people  of  my  ac- 
Under  these  conditions,  he  will  usually  Quamtance,  especially  those  who  produce 
arouse  active  bidding.  One  of  the  ele-  and  sel1  milk-  average  low  per  capita  as 
mentary  principles  of  his  art  is  that  a  consumers  of  dairy  products.  Perhaps  in 
pleasant,  non-resisting  mood  shall  be  back  ?[  their  heads  lurk?  the  question, 
worked  up  and  maintained  in  his  hearers.  W  hat  s  the  use  of  our  buying  milk  when 
Some  public  offerings  of  pedigree  stock  )Ye  ve  Sot  better  at  home :  But  at  home 
have  been  so  poorly  trained  and  fitted  for  ,ey  don  t  drink  much  milk.  Practically 
selling  that  the  auctioneers  would  have  .  mature,  healthy  people  whose  work 
made  bad  situations  worse  if  they  had  1S  large  y  outdoors  are  meat-eaters.  Con- 
been  deficient  in  tact,  humor,  judgment  sequently  if  they  are  able  to  pay  and 
and  patience.  choose,  they  will  almost  always  order 

beef  for  dinner  and  bacon  or  ham  and 
Humor  at  Sales.  —  Amusing  stories  eggs  for  breakfast  when  they  are  in  a 
and  incidents  enrich  many  a  man's  recol-  city  or  town.  Young  people,  however,  on 
lections  of  live  stock  auctions.  Frightened  farms  and  in  cities  are  consuming  more 


or  unruly  animal’s  sometimes  provide 
thrilling  entertainment  for  crowds  at 
sales.  Bidders  also  contribute  to  the  fun 
of  these  occasions.  At  a  public  sale  of 
jacks  in  Missouri  years  ago,  a  bidder  in 
the  rear  of  the  barn  practically  broke  up 
the  auction.  In  a  spirit  of  levity  and 
with  no  intention  of  buying,  he  voiced  a 
liberal  bid  on  a  jack  which  had  been  in 
the  ring  several  long  minutes  before  the 
auctioneer  could  get  him  started  at  any 


milk  and  ice  cream  per  capita  than  per¬ 
sons  of  their  ages  consumed  five  to  10 
years  ago. 

From  Dan’s  Notebook.  —  We  know 
one  another  so  well  in  our  neighborhood 
that  strangers,  seeing  us  together  at  a 
picnic,  probably  would  say  that  we  were 
deficient  in  neighborliness.  They  would 
be  mistaken.  Like  the  members  of  a 
family,  we  know  the  virtues  and  faults 
of  one  another.  We  have  a  good  time 


price.  Evidently  the  man  who  volunteered  together  without  making  much  ado  about 
a  bid,  assumed  that  it  would  be  a  it.  One  of  our  neighbors  always  does 
“starter.”  He  had  barely  closed  his  most  of  the  talking  at  our  picnics  and 
mouth,  however,  when  the  auctioneer  ex-  parties.  He  likes  to  tell  stories  and  laugh 
claimed,  “Sold  to  that  man  back  there  in  at  them.  He’s  not  much  of  a  farmer,  but 
a  Galloway  overcoat !”  Thereupon  a  his  wife  is.  ...  I  like  to  see  a  fit¬ 
ting  worker  made  his  way  through  the  ter  of  healthy,  happy  purebred  pigs  in 
crowd  toward  the  bidder,  to  get  his  name  clover.  .  .  .  We  cut  down  and  burned 

and  address.  When  the  bidder  realized  the  last  of  the  big  apple  trees  this  Spring 
that  he  had  made  a  purchase  and  soon  in  an  old  orchard  that  was  set  out  35 
would  be  called  on  for  money  or  a  note,  years  ago.  Now.  whenever  I  look  out  of 
he  hurried  through  a  back  door  and  took  the  north  window  of  the  dining-room,  I 


to  his  heels.  The  ring  worker  called  for 
assistance.  The  owner  of  the  jacks  yelled. 
“Catch  him !  Go  after  him !”  Under 
this  command,  the  dutiful  ringman  mount¬ 
ed  a  stabled  mule,  bareback,  and  started 
in  pursuit  of  the  buyer,  who  was  en- 


miss  those  old.  gnarled,  stocky  friends. 
They  are  gone  forever,  but  I  can  still  see 
them  in  memory.  The  storing  up  ot 
worthy  memories  on  which  to  dwell  m 
old  age  is  everyone’s  opportunity  and 
high  privilege.  .  .  .  Cows  have  a 


tering  a  snow-covered  stalkfield.  The  form  of  language  that,  on  occasion,  wifi 
sale  attenders  deserted  the  ringside,  to  move  a  sensitive  man  to  tears.  What  a 

see  the  chase.  It  was  futile,  however,  cow  “says,”  and  the  wild  tenderness  that 

because  the  mule,  when  urged  and  goaded  pleads,  warns  and  grieves  in  her  eyes,  in 
into  a  trot,  grew  resentful,  and  dumped  response  to  the  groans  of  hbr  sick  calf 
his  rider  into  a  snow  drift.  The  jack  that  in  pain,  are  translatable  into  one  of  the 
caused  the  trouble  was  appreciated  by  supreme  words  of  human  speech ;  motber- 

the  crowd ;  he  brought  twice  the  sum  hood.  And  yet  you  and  I  have  clubbed 

which  the  home-bound  bidder  had  offered,  many  a  cow.  "  p.  C.  W. 
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Pennsylvania  Bull 
Associations 

Pennsylvania  dairymen  are  co-opera t- 
jn<?  in  the  improvement  of  their  herds 
through  73  bull  associations.  There  are 
260  sires  in  use.  Forty-one  Holstein- 
Friesian  associations  have  149  bulls. 
There  are  15  Guernsey  groups  with  51 
sires  Twelve  Jersey  organizations  own 
42  bulls.  There  are  three  Ayrshire  as¬ 
sociations  with  12  sires,  and  two  Brown 
Swiss  groups  using  six  bulls.  Bull  as¬ 
sociation  work  started  at  Grove  City  in 
1916,  when  R.  R.  Welch  organized  two 
associations  in  a  community  development 
project  in  dairying  supervised  by  _  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  In  selection  of  sires  for  associa¬ 
tion  work,  a  high  standard  is  set.  Hol- 
stein-Friesians  must  be  from  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  at  least  1,000  lbs.  of  butterfat  per 
year,  and  for  the  other  breeds  700  lbs.  is 
the  requirement.  The  use  of  such  ani¬ 
mals  has  increased  the  production  of 
daughters  over  dams  28  per  cent  more 
milk  and  13 y2  per  cent  more  butterfat. 

E.  h.  R. 


Maryland’s  Sheep  Day 

Plans  are  made  for  a  sheepmen’s 
event  at  Centerville,  Md.,  on  Tuesday, 
July  16.  The  main  feature  of  the  day 
will  be  the  third  annual  ram  sale,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Maryland  Stockmen’s  As¬ 
sociation.  Col.  H.  D.  Wolfe,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  will  officiate  as 
auctioneer.  Consignments  for  the  sale 
include  rams  from  breeders  in  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  con¬ 
signors  are  Belair  Farms,  II.  P.  Miller, 
M.  C.  Sherman,  E.  P.  Cockey,  J.  W. 
Swaren  and  Roy  C.  P.  Weagley,  all  of 
Maryland;  E.  P.  &  II.  H.  Hockman  of 
Virginia,  and  the  Saint  Amour  Co.,  Mor- 
tonville,  Pa. 

About  45  registered  rams  make  up  the 
sale  list.  They  are  Hampshires  and 
Shropshires.  Many  farmers  prefer  these 
two  breeds.  Choice  lambs  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  using  high-class  rams  on  grade 
ewes.  Such  lambs  have  commanded  a 
premium  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
Eastern  Shore  is  producing  excellent 
Winter  lambs.  Following  the  sale,  which 
will  be  held  under  the  trees  on  the  Court 
J-Iouse  lawn,  there  will  be  a  lamb  posting 
demonstration.  The  object  is  to  familiar¬ 
ize  farmers  with  the  common  parasites  of 
sheep.  Most  Maryland  county  agents 
are  planning  excursions  of  farmers  to 
Centerville  for  the  sale  and  other  events. 

K.  A.  C. 


Good  Horses  and  Good 
Farming 

Today,  in  our  district,  I  see  an  upward 
trend  in  the  horse  industry ;  more  farm¬ 
ers  are  planning  for  colts  next  year  than 
in  any  year  during  the  last  decade.  _  The 
one  drawback,  from  my  standpoint,  is  the 
poor  quality  of  mares.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  day  is  not  far  away  when  the 
man  with  a  good  work  team  will  be 
envied. 

The  past  Spring  carries  a  lesson.  On 
June  7  my  tractor-farming  neighbor  was 
putting  in  oats ;  he  is  tractor-minded,  but 
keeps  some  old  horses  for  the  pleasure 
of  their  company  and  in  memory  of  the 
past.  The  land  was  too  wet  to  carry  a 
tractor,  so  he  waited.  I  took  a  chance 
on  trampling  the  soil,  and  today  I  have  a 
piece  of  oats  knee-high.  My  potatoes 
are  up  and  corn  land  is  ready  to  plant 
(June  15),  with  a  chance  to  dodge  the 
(orn-borer,  and  still  my  team  is  in  good 
condition  for  the  coming  harvest.  I  got 
on  the  land  early,  kept  steadily  going, 
never  rushing  and  consequently  not  wor¬ 
rying.  GEO.  HOWDEN. 


Exterminating  a  Cattle  Pest 

The  Bavarian  ox  warble  was  imported 
to  this  country  in  the  backs  of  Holsteins 
about  1890.  The  American  gadfly  (goad- 
fly)  was  here  when  the  buffaloes  ranged 
this  region.  Both  prey  upon  our  bovine 
animals  today,  and  are  such  a  pest  that 
all  cattle  owners  should  destroy  all  the 
grubs  possible  to  eliminate  the  30  per 
cent  Joss  of  milk  and  20  per  cent  loss  of 
flesh. 


On  page  549  S.  C.  R.  gives  his  remedy 
tor  grubs,  which  really  is  a  control  for 
the  gadflies  that  cause  the  grubs.  In  the 
March  2  issue  Dr.  Clark  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  remedies  for  the  grub,  all  of  which 
might  be  used  successfully  at  times,  but 
none  seems  to  me  to  be  as  simple  as  the 
cvay  that  I  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  and  proves  to  get  99  of 
every  100  grubs.  By  applying  three  or 
lour  drops  of  cattle  dip  (full  strength) 
^rom_  a  spring-bottom  oil  can  to  each 
opening  in  the  skin  of  the  animal  where 
the  grub  obtains  its  air  supply,  this 
mils  the  grub  through  its  disinfecting 
qualities  or  by  the  small  blister  formed 
M  that  point.  Here  in  Central  New  York 
Mie  dip  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
grubs  develop  enough  to  see  the  holes 
'April  15  to  July  1),  and  applied  at  10- 
day  intervals  till  July  10  or  later  if 
needed. 

If  cattle  can  lick  the  spots  where  the 
mp  is  applied  it  does  not  do  the  job  so 
o  ccesftfully  as  where  no  licking  can  be 
,  !?ne'  Puring  the  past  year  just  one  grub 
_»caped  my  treatment  late  in  October 
r*0?1  \  heifer  that  was  out  in  pasture 
and  not  regularly  stabled. 


HOWARD  H.  HOUSE. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

July  15. — Holsteins.  National  type 
sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Aug.  13.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  seventh  annual  sale,  Pom¬ 
fret,  Vt. ;  J.  W.  Dana,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 

Aug.  15. — The  T.  R.  Shanaberger  & 
Son  Jersey  sale,  Montrose  Farm,  Raven¬ 
na,  O. ;  R.  T.  Lee,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sale 
manager. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  II.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  21. — Holsteins.  National  Ormsby 
sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds ; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Nov.  5-6. — Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8. — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ilipon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22. — TJ.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown, 
Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  9-12. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  tour  of  Vermont. 

July  15. — New  York  State  fruit  trip, 
starting  from  Winchester,  Va. 

July  15. — Summer  trip,  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Association,  starting 
from  State  College,  Pa. 

July  16-18. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  Boston,  Mass. 

July  23-24.  —  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Summer  meeting,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  23-26. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

July  29  -  Aug  2.  —  International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  annual  convention, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  31  -  Aug.  1.  —  Second  Annual 
South  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show,  Conven¬ 
tion  Pier,  Cape  May,  N.  J. ;  F.  E.  Rock¬ 
well,  director,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Aug.  1-2.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  tour  through  Massachusetts  and 
Southern  New  Hampshire. 

Aug.  3.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  Long 
Branch  Farms ;  W.  B.  Kendall,  proprie¬ 
tor,  Bowdoinham,  Me. 

Aug.  5-8.  —  Ashley  Fair  and  Junior 
Fair,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

Aug.  8. — Annual  Summer  meeting  Con¬ 
necticut  Pomological  Society,  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug,  6  -9.  —  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  annual  convention,  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Aug.  7.  —  Market  Garden  Field  Day, 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  9. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  field  meeting,  Rice  Orchards, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

Aug.  19-23. — Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  annual  convention, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Aug.  21-24. — Thirty-sixth  Annual  Fair 
Gloucester  County  Grange,  Alcyon  Park, 
Pitman,  N.  J. ;  E.  Arlington  Jones,  secre¬ 
tary,  ITarrisonville,  N.  J. 

Aug.  23. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  field  meeting,  Franklin 
Co  Mass 

Aug.  26  -  31.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-31. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  28. — Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Field  Day,  Station  Farm,  Mt.  Car¬ 
mel,  Conn. 

Sept.  16-17.  —  Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 

Oct.  17-20.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“Which  of  the  ladies  on  the  left  and 
right  of  the  scarecrow  is  Aunt  Martha?” 
“The  one  in  the  middle.”  —  Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


I  ••• 

HEREFORDS 

_l: _ 1 

Hereford  Cattle  For  Sale 


181  cowa  with  calves;  128  springer  cows;  118  two-year-old 
springer  heifers;  150  two-year-old  steers;  216 fyearling 
steers;  238  yearling  heifers;  126  weaned  calves;  5  regis¬ 
tered  bulls.  Females  all  T.  B.  tested,  can  be  sorted  to 
suit  purchaser. 

CLLM.MIE  RUGGI.ES,  Bo v  441,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Phone  70S 


QUALITY  HEREFORDS 

Bulls,  Heifers  and  Cows— one  or  a  carload. 

William  J.  Lillis,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


For  Sale-Shetland  Ponies  fo®  ma  ®I6a’„dSc'0m 

PONY  FARM  .  .  Cortland,  Ohio 


Scotland  Pnnioc  TorcM'dren,  also  STALLIONS; 
oneuana  ronies  makes  with  colts  by  Hide  or 
separate.  Prlcesright.  A.  B.  PORTER  PUN*  FIRMS,  *l*»ttr.0hio 


B-B  20%  Hi-Test 
Daily  Feed 


EVEN  with  green  pastures,  cows 
need  a  balanced  ration  for  top- 
notch  milk  production.  And  with  pas¬ 
tures  slowly  drying  up,  they  need  this 
balanced  ration  more  than  ever. 

Feed  B-B  Hi-Test  Dairy  Feed  now. 
This  economical  20%  protein  feed 
contains  everything  a  cow  requires 
—  a  variety  of  minerals,  vitamins  and 
other  needed  milk  producing  ingre¬ 
dients. 

We  Guarantee  Most  Production 

The  perfect  balance  of  B-B  Hi-Test 
insures  a  longer  lactation  period  and 
perfect  physical  condition.  Feeding  it 
now  means  maximum  production 
both  now  and  later  on. 

We  guarantee  B-B  Hi-Test  Dairy 
Feed  most  productive  per  dollar  of  feed 
cost — or  money  back. 

Maritime  Milling  Co., 

Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Brand  Feeds 

DAIRY  AND  POULTRY 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Btookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulla  of  Advance  Registered  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Express  charges  prepaid  during 
May  and  June.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFroD™m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test,.  May 

Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski, N.Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  .-.  | 


1906-RED  POLLED 
CATTLE- 1929 

A  few  Heifer  Calves,  2  to  12  months  old, 
from  good  milking  cows. 

Accredited  Herd.  Your  Opportunity. 

C.  M.  BOOTH  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  J4  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  .  -  SARRE.  VERMONT 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Brice  9100  to  9150.  Dams  records  from  10,000 to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


TC^IOR  SA  L.E—  Holstein  and  Guernsey 

JL."  Springer  Cows  and  Heifers.  A  good  selection  at 

ail  times.  JOHN  KEENER,  Amherst,  Wisconsin 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE  —  2  Registered 

Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Ready  for  service  this  Fall,  $75  each.  Also 
several  registered  Jersey  cows,  just  freshened, 
big  milkers,  $150  up. 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Weston,  V*. 


For  Sale— JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

DROPPED  MARCH  8,  1829 

Solid  color — large  with  straight  back.  Dam  now  on 
official  test  and  averaged  over  1,200  lbs.  milk  per  month 
to  June  1st.  A  very  wonderful  young  cow.  Her  grand 
dam  was  State  Champion  for  butter  fat  in  Jan.  Calf 
sired  by  grandson  of  Sybil’s  Gamboge,  the  $68,000  bull. 
Fed.  accredited  herd  and  blood  tested.  First  check  for 
9100  takes  him.  HIGHLAND  FARMS,  Greonsburg,  pa. 


•Jfl  YOUNG  GRADE  JERSEY  COWS— Accredited. 

“V  C.  H.  KIDDER,  R.  No.  4,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont 


RABBITS 


RAISE  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS— Write  for  price  list 
and  information.  ELM0ALE  RABBITRI,  Smyrna  Mills,  Maine 


(  .%  SWINE  A  | 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

1929  SPRING  PIGS 

Mated  Pairs  and  Trios.  Boars  Ready  for  Service. 
Can  spare  a  Few  Bred  Gilts. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

REC.  SPOTTED  POLANO-CHINA  HOGS  for  sale  at 
all  times.  BROQKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— Nice  Pigs,  sa  each,  with 

pedigree.  Pairs,  no-akin,  $1 7.  R.  HILL, Seneca  Falla, N.  Y. 

sale  100  Six  Weeks  Pigs,  $4.75  ea.  %ZlEorBX: 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  ask  us  about 

them.  K.  I,.  MCNCE  Canons burg,  I’ennu. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE^K 

F.  M.  1’atllngton  A  Non  -  Mcrrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


PUKE  It  It  111  It  It  EKIIIN  G  STOCK— Boars,  Bred 
Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  50  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Choswold,  Dolawaro 


Berkshire  pigc 

FOR  SALE  uJ 


DOUr.USTON  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI.  NEW  YORK 
R.  W.  Blakely.  Mgr. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas 


Rows,  Bonrs,  Pigs.  A.  M. 

KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa, 


We  are  Still  getting  many 

REPEAT  ORDERS  (or  PIGS 

Large  type  Poland  China — Chester  White  Cross. 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross. 

Also  a  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire  cross  sows 
and  Barrows. 

Pigs  four  weeks  old  $5.00 
These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs.  Will  mako 
large  hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship  C.O.D.  for  your 
approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr., 

RYDERS  STOCK  FARM.  INC., 

P.  0.  Box  65.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202- M 


Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  Quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs— 4  weeks  old,  W4.SO  each.  All  pigs  sold  witli 
a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re  not  satis¬ 
fied,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  return¬ 
ed.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  No  charges 
for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mate.  Tel.  0086 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
bows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75 

Alaoa  few  Chester  White  harrows,  4  wks.  old,  95. 25  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Muss, 

Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
4  weeks  old . $4.75 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock  and  large 
for  their  ago. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  liunzel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0490 


SHEEP 


Registered  Shropshire  and  Dorset  Rams 

Shipped  on  approval,  *25  to  *36  each.  No  money 
required.  Send  for  photographs. 

J.  S.  MORSE,  Lovunna,  Cayuga  County,  Now  York 


Shropshire  Yearling  RAMS  and  EWES 

Sired  by  international  Champion.  Also  Older  Ewes. 

Fred  VanVIeet  A  Sons  -  -  Lodi,  Non  York 


FOR  SALE  IN  OA1H.OAII  LOTS 

2,000  Cross  Bred  Idaho  Yearling  Ewes 

Selected  and  shipped  by  myself  personally. 

Charles  II.  lirugg  Holley,  New  York 


■  W 10  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

Frederick  Neuburgcr  -  Monroe,  New  York 


DOGS 


9nr>rifirp  I  LACKING  ROOM  in  our  kennels, 

dubt HILL  dale  .  must  sacrifice  some  handsome, 
pedigreed  grown  collies; males  and  females.  Also  pup¬ 
pies.  Prices  reasonable,  if  good  homes  are  assured. 

GLENGAE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Box  R.N.Y.,  Boonton  N.  J 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— "Heal  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Uept.  It,  Montieello,  Ions 


L°l I  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6.  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


PERMAM  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES— 3  mos.  old.  Black  and  tan  by 
*J  Ch.  Droll  von  Hill  out  of  Frilda.  Farm  raised,  show 
prospects.  Write  for  pedigee.  Sbephill  Kennels,  Hew  Botlan.N  H 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TEKKIKK  I* Ill’S— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


OAT  TEKKIKKR  -  FOX  TICK  KI  IKS— Lists 
AV  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


FOR  SALE — Collie  Puppies;  pedigreed,  farm  raised. 
Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WINGARD,  Chamborsburg,  Pa. 


IF  Looking  for  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  that  will  make 
cow  dog.  Write  SIIAUY  LAWN  FARM,  lleuvoltoii,  N.  Y, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


■  ui  u .  imported  Monitor  iso. 

^  x  10031,  and  D.  Imported  Marie  No.  10008; 

white  hornless  Saanau  buck  dropped  May  2,  1026.  Now 
at  peak  of  career,  and  in  superb  condition.  Buckin’ 
Doe  Dairy,  Sunny  Brook  Farm,  firewater,  N.  Y. 


Guinea  Pigs 

MRS.  s.  0.  WOOD 


Mature  and  laboratory  stock. 
Safe  pets.  All  colors. 

-  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 
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‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


How  Saddlers  Were 
Originated 

The  American  Saddle  horse  received  its 
greatest  development  in  Kentucky,  al¬ 
though  Tennessee  and  Missouri  contri¬ 
buted  their  share  to  this  American  breed. 
The  early  history  of  the  Saddle  horse 
dates  back  to  the  settling  of  Kentucky 
by  pioneers  from  the  Virginia  Colony. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  roads,  and 
the  horse  was  the  only  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  As  the  horse  carried  both 
man  and  supplies,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  be  able  to  travel  great  distances  and 
to  give  the  rider  an  easy  seat. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  the  pioneers 
should  select  horses  which  showed  the 
“ambling”  or  easy  gait.  They  had  no 
distinct  breed  of  riding  horse.  Ambling 
horses,  however,  were  known  as  “sad¬ 
dlers.”  These  horses  had  been  produced 
by  the  crossing  of  Thoroughbreds  and 
horses  brought  from  Canada  to  Virginia. 
The  Canadian  horses  showed  a  tendency 
toward  the  amble  or  pace,  and  when 
mated  with  certain  representatives  of  the 
Thoroughbred  breed,  these  tendencies 
were  increased.  As  the  Kentuckians  con¬ 
tinued  their  selection  and  breeding  of 
Saddle  horses,  they  made  frequent  use  of 
the  Thoroughbreds,  Morgans  and  Stand- 
ard-breds  in  breeding  up  from  original 
nondescript  mares  with  the  “ambling” 
gait. 

The  use  of  the  Thoroughbred  stallion 
Denmark  marked  the  first  step  towards 
real  improvement  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Saddle  breed.  Denmark  was  by 
imported  Hedgeford,  dam  Betty  Harrison 
by  Aratus,  and  carried  some  of  the  best 
of  the  early  Thoroughbred  blood  lines. 
Hedgeford  was  imported  by  William 
Jackson  of  New  York  in  1832,  and 
brought  to  Kentucky  soon  after  that, 
where  he  died  in  1S40.  He  was  described 
as  being  a  horse  of  wonderful  style  and 
action  and  a  great  “two-ended”  one.  Den¬ 
mark  (known  as  foundation  sire  of  the 
breed)  was  bred  by  Samuel  Davenport 
of  Kentucky,  and  foaled  in  1839.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  a  game  and  consistent 
four-mile  race  horse,  and  individually  a 
horse  of  great  beauty  and  unusual  anima¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  prepotent  sire  and  no 
family  of  the  breed  approached  Denmark 
until  the  Chief  stock  came  into  promi¬ 
nence  in  about  1880. 

Another  stallion  that  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  Denmark’s  success  was  a 
horse  called  Cockspur.  His  breeding 
could  never  be  traced  by  the  American 
Saddle  Horse  Registry,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  he  had  been  selected  from  the  na¬ 
tive  or  “ambling”  horses,  and  that  lie 
passed  on  this  “ambling”  tendency  to  his 
offspring,  especially  to  his  daughters.  He 
gave  them  the  gaits  and  Denmark  gave 
them  conformation,  style  and  animation, 
all  of  which  are  essential  to  a  good  five- 
gaited  horse. 

About  1850  W.  V.  Cromwell  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  farmed  from  Judge  Stevenson  a 
brown  mare  by  Cockspur.  She  was  known 
as  the  Stevenson  mare,  and  was  mated 
to  Denmark.  Her  stud  foal  was  named 
Gaines  Denmark,  who  combined  the  easy 
gait  of  his  dam  with  the  style  and  con¬ 
formation  of  his  sire.  He  saw  service  in 
Gen.  Morgan’s  command  during  the  Civil 
War.  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  horse  of 
wonderful  finish  and  beauty.  Id.  P.  Gaines 
of  Kentucky  paid  .$1,000  for  Gaines  Den¬ 
mark  when  he  was  three  years  old.  and 
before  he  had  been  tried  as  a  stock  horse. 
He  was  patronized  liberally  in  the  stud, 
and  produced  the  outstanding  horses  of 
his  day.  Among  his  best  sons  were  Wash¬ 
ington  Denmark,  out  of  a  mare  by  Cock¬ 
spur  and  Diamond  Denmark,  out  of 
Queen  by  Bald  Stockings,  the  first,  horse 
to  show  the  pacing  gait.  Washington 
Denmark  was  the  greatest  descendant  of 
the  foundation  sire  of  the  breed.  It  was 
through  his  sons  that  the  breed  got.  its 
best  horses.  The  most  noted  horses  sjred 
bv  Washington  Denmark  were  King 
William  and  Craigler’s  Denmark.  The 
most  noted  son  of  Diamond  Denmark  was 
Montrose,  a  great  show  horse  up  to  20 
years  of  age,  and  sire  of  such  good  horses 
as  King  Lee  Rose  and  Monte  Cristo.  For 
all  these  famous  horses  we  are  indebted 
to  King  William  more  than  to  any  other 
for  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  breed. 
Besides  being  a  great  producer,  he  was 
also  an  excellent  show  horse,  and  Gen. 
David  B.  Castleman,  president  of  the 
American  Saddle  Horse  Registry,  in  1908 
said  that  “King  William  inspired  more 
real  affection  in  the  Saddle  horse  world 
than  any  great  show  stallion  the  breed 
has  known.” 

In  looking  through  the  studbooks,  we 
find  that  King  William  was  not  only  a 
sire  of  good  colts,  but  that  he  and  his 
sons  passed  on  to  the  breed  some  of  its 
greatest  mares.  King  William  was  the 
sire  of  Black  Eagle  who.  in  turn,  sired 
the  celebrated  stallion  Black  Squirrel. 
Black  Squirrel  (so  named  because  he  car¬ 
ried  naturally  his  tail  high  and  lofty) 
sired  many  of  the  good  horses  that  per¬ 
formed  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century,  but  the  greatest  of  his  get  were 
Chester  Dare  and  Highland  Denmark, 
successful  show  horses  and  sires  of  their 
time. 

Chester  Dare  and  Highland  Denmark 
both  sired  good  horses,  but  their  daugh¬ 
ters  proved  to  be  greater  than  their  sons. 


Mares  by  these  two  horses  were  not  only 
good  performers  on  the  tanbark,  but  when 
mated  with  the  proper  stallions  contri¬ 
buted  largely  to  the  present  standing  of 
the  breed.  Cleopatra,  Pattie  Palmer  and 
Carolina  were  the  greatest  of  Chester 
Dare’s  get.  The  first  two  were  celebrated 
show  mares,  and  both  sold  for  high  prices 
in  their  time.  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  patterns  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Saddlers  ever  produced,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  seasons  that  she  was  shown 
she  was  not  defeated  in  a  model  class  or 
when  shown  in  hand.  In  her  third  year, 
she  easily  defeated  Col.  John  T.  Hughes’ 
Miss  Bartel,  who  had  never  been  defeated 
until  she  met  Cleopatra  at  the  St.  Louis 
show.  She  was  sold  to  Clarence  Mackey 
of  New  Yrork  for  $2,250,  and  was  present¬ 
ed  by  him  to  his  wife  for  a  bridal  present. 
She  was  taken  abroad  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mackey,  and  her  show  career  was  ended. 

Pattie  Palmer,  another  daughter  of 
Chester  Dare,  caused  much  trouble  for 
the  three-gaited  horses  of  her  time.  She 
was  shown  by  Matt  Cohen,  who  sold  her 
early  in  her  career  for  $2,800.  She  again 
came  into  his  possession  in  1907  at  the 
Louisville  horse  show,  where  he  sold  her 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Ilert  of  that  city, 
where  she  retired  from  the  show  rung  and 
was  used  for  riding  and  driving  purposes. 


Carolina  3293  is  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  mares  of  the  breed.  She  was  the 
property  of  Gen.  John  B.  Castleton,  and 
was  sired  by  Chester  Dare,  dam  Molly 
Black  Hawk  by  Black  Hawk  Chief.  She 
was  never  shown  much,  but  came  into 
prominence  as  being  the  most  animated 
Saddle  horse  of  her  time,  with  rare  cour¬ 
age  and  endurance.  She  was  used  as 
Gen.  Castleman’s  personal  mount  for 
many  years,  and  was  able  to  carry  his 
225  lbs.  3,000  or  4,000  miles  annually. 
When  retired,  she  was  as  sound  as  a  foal. 
The  government  accepted  her  to  make  the 
endurance  test  against  the  Arabs  in  1907. 
The  ride  was  never  made  because  the 
horses  to  be  supplied  by  the  Arabs  be¬ 
came  ill. 

Highland  Denmark  was  a  good  show 
horse,  but  he  came  into  prominence  first 
through  his  sons  and  daughters,  who  won 
in  the  three-gaited  class  at  the  Madison 
Square  Show  in  New  York.  The  best  of 
his  get  were  the  three-gaited  mares  Elsie 
and  High  Lassie ;  and  the  present  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Nancy  High¬ 
land,  is  by  one  of  his  sons.  His  best  five- 
gaited  performers  were  Cupid  and  Lord 
Highland.  In  recent  years  daughters  of 
Highland  Denmark  have  been  among  the 
most  successful  brood  mares,  especially 
when  mated  with  stallions  of  the  Chief 
family. 

Washington  Denmark’s  other  great  son 
Craigler's  Denmark  contributed  a  number 
of  the  breed's  greatest  sires.  He  sired 
Rex  Denmark  who,  in  turn,  gave  to  the 
breed  Rex  McDonald,  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  horse  of  his  time,  and  the  sire  of  Rex 
Peavine  and  McDonald  Chief,  two  of  the 
breed’s  greatest  sires.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Rex  McDonald  was  an  in- 
bred  descendant  of  Washington  Denmark. 
His  sire  Rex  Denmark  was  a  grandson  of 
Washington  Denmark,  and  his  dam  was 
by  Black  Squirrel,  a  grandson  of  King 
William  by  Washington  Denmark.  Rex 
Peavine  was  the  outstanding  sire  of  this 
branch  of  the  Washington  Denmark  fami¬ 
ly,  although  he  was  never  a  great  show 
horse.  He  had  a  strong  infusion  of  Mor- 
gan  and  Thoroughbred  blood  through  his 
maternal  grandson  Peavine  S5.  Although 
rather  on  the  coarse  order,  he  was  a  be¬ 
getter  of  fine  mares,  and  his  son  Jack 
Twigg  is  said  by  many  old-time  horsemen 
to  have  been  the  finest  stallion  that  the 
breed  has  produced.  His  daughters  have 


made  good  brood  mares,  but  so  far  his 
sons  have  been  more  or  less  disappointing 
in  the  stud. 

About  the  year  1880  the  Chief  family 
made  its  appearance,  and  horsemen  who 
were  close  observers  recognized  that  this 
family  which  had  more  finish  and  speed 
than  the  Denmarks  would  make  a  great 
improvement  in  the  breed.  Mambrino 
Chief,  coming  from  the  Thoroughbred 
Messenger,  was  considered  the  fountain 
head  of  this  family.  Bourbon  Chief,  trac¬ 
ing  to  the  Morgan  horse  on  the  top  side, 
and  to  the  Denmarks  on  the  bottom  side 
of  the  pedigree,  was  the  first  horse  really 
to  attract  attention  to  the  Chief  stock.  He 
possessed  much  finish  and  style,  and 
could  trot  very  fast.  In  the  show  ring 
his  main  wrork  was  in  harness,  where  he 
beat  all  the  good  ones,  including  many 
high-class  trotters  in  the  roadster  class. 
Bourbon  Chief  sired  many  good  horses, 
including  Bourbon  Prince,  Emerald 
Chief,  King  Chieftain,  Marvel  King, 
Montgomery  Chief  and  the  immortal 
Bourbon  King  1788. 

Montgomery  Chief  and  Bourbon  King 
were  full-brothers,  but  Bourbon  King  was 
not  only  a  greater  show  horse  but  a 
greater  sire  than  his  older  brother,  who 
sold  as  a  three-year-old  for  the  then  rec¬ 
ord  price  of  $5,000.  Bourbon  King  was 


said  to  have  had  the  fastest  and  smooth¬ 
est  trot  and  rack  of  any  Saddle  horse  of 
the  breed,  and  could  execute  either  gait 
with  remarkable  ease  and  speed.  He 
passed  on  these  traits  to  his  sons  and 
daughters.  Bourbon  King  was  bred  by 
R.  B.  Young  of  Kentucky,  and  was  sold 
to  A.  G.  Jones  of  Kentucky,  when  a 
weanling  colt.  Although  Mr.  Jones  re¬ 
ceived  many  tempting  offers  for  him,  he 
declined  them,  and  never  placed  a  price 
on  the  old  horse.  Bourbon  King  is  now 
28  years  old,  and  still  active  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  He  was  bred  to  seven  mares  last 
Spring.  Bourbon  King  and  his  con¬ 
temporary,  Rex  Peavine  1796,  led  the 
Saddle  horse  sires  during  recent  years. 
Bourbon  King  was  himself  a  greater 
show  horse  than  Rex  Peavine,  but  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  each  have  had 
many  showring  battles  during  the  past 
decade. 

The  greatest  performers  of  modern 
times  have  come  from  these  two  stallions, 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  are  now 
sending  winners  to  the  largest  shows.  A 
good  line  on  the  breeding  ability  of  stal¬ 
lions  may  be  had  from  a  review  of  the 
horses  which  have  won  in  the  $10,000 
five-gaited  stake  at  the  Kentucky  State 
Fair.  Bourbon  King  and  Rex  Peavine 
outdistanced  all  other  sires  in  sending 
winners  to  that  big  event,  which  has 
been  going  for  the  past  12  years.  The 
nearest  competitors  of  these  stallions  are 
Bourbon  Star  and  Fair  Acres  King,  sons 
of  Bourbon  King  and  Rexall  Prince,  a 
son  of  Rex  Peavine.  Bourbon  King  has 
sent  more  horses  to  win  first  and  stand 
in-the-money,  while  Rex  Peavine  has  sired 
more  different  horses  to  repeat  their  vic¬ 
tories  year  after  year. 

The  mixing  of  these  two  families  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  crosses  ever 
made  in  the  history  of  the  breed.  It 
was  this  cross  that  produced  Mass  of 
Gold,  the  only  one  that  ever  won  the 
grand  championship  division  of  the  $10,- 
000  stake  three  times.  He  was  sired  by 
Rex  Peavine  and  out  of  Bourbon  Belle, 
a  daughter  of  Bourbon  King.  Many 
other  good  horses  have  been  produced  by 
this  cross,  and  leading  breeders  today 
are  working  along  these  lines,  in  the  hope 
of  producing  another  Mass  of  Gold. 

W.  J.  IIAEIU3. 

Fayette  Co.,  Ky. 


A  Good  Type  of  Saddle  Horse 


July  13,  1929 


urrangv  ana  UOings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

There  is  almost  a  universal  agreeing 
that  the  Juvenile  Grange  is  one  of  ti  l 
best  features  yet  devised  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  the  subordinate  Grange  ‘  in 
several  States  it  has  obtained  a  firm’  foot- 
hold  notably  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Miclnngan.  Lenawee  Countv 
in  Michigan,  is  said  to  be  the  leadiiw 
county  in  the  country  in  Juvenile  Gran"* 
work,  where  there  are  more  than  a  dozen 
live  Juvenile  units.  In  several  Stated 
there  is  a  close  co-operation  between  the 
Juvenile  Granges  and  the  4-II  clubs  and 
other  boys’  club  organization"  and 

For  many  years  Ohio  lias  stood  at  the 
front  among  all  the  States  in  Juvenile 
Grange  work,  and  there  are  27  States  in 
which  tliis  very  important  work  is  under 
way.  Ohio  has  had  for  some  time  a  coun¬ 
ty  _  superintendent  plan  in  operation 
which  has  proven  very  helpful  in  extend- 
,th®  work  of  the  juveniles.  New  York 
State  has  also  recently  adopted  this  plan 
the  wife  of  the  county  deputy  in  each 
county  acting  as  juvenile  superintendent 
Mrs  Susan  Freestone,  wife  of  State  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred  J.  Freestone,  was  recently  an- 
pomted  as  National  Superintendent  of 
Juvenile  Grange  work,  Mrs.  Freestone 
succeeding  Mrs.  Dosia  A.  Eckert  of  Illi- 
nom  who  has  served  several  years  most 
effectively,  but  who  declined  to  serve 
longer.  Mrs.  Eckert  turned  the  office  over 
to  her  successor  with  the  movement  in 
the  strongest  position  in  its  history  and 
many  new  Granges  have  already  been 
reported  for  the  present  year.  Last  year 
81  new  Juvenile  Granges  were  organized 
Ohio  leading  as  usual,  with  25  Gramms 
to  her  credit. 

Under  the  present  plan  of  rendering  re¬ 
ports  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct 
statement  of  the  total  membership  in  the 
Juvenile  Granges.  There  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  these  Granges  should  all  be 
placed  upon  a  dues-paying  basis,  with  a 
uniform  plan  of  rendering  reports  to 
State  and  National  Granges,  similar  to 
the  plan  of  the  subordinates,  although 
with  a  smaller  fee  for  dues.  The  plan 
of  county  supervision  is  showing  such 
good  results  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
method  will  be  gradually  extended  to 
other  States. 

In  Ohio,  under  the  county  unit  plan, 
the  Juvenile  Granges  render  reports  to 
the  State  Grange  and  also  pay  dues  to 
the  State  Grange,  after  the  manner  of 
the  subordinates.  A  roster  is  also  print¬ 
ed  containing  the  name  and  address  of 
the  Matron  of  each  Juvenile  Grange,  the 
number  of  members  in  each  Juvenile,  and 
the.  names  of  the  three  highest  officers. 
Ohio  has  over  200  Juvenile  Granges  and 
over  2,000  members. 

Two  new  Granges  have  recently  been 
organized  in  North  Carolina  by  Fred 
Brenckman,  Washington  representative 
of  the  National  Grange.  The  Master  of 
one  of  these  is  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  editor 
of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  and  included 
in  the  charter  list  are  several  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 


National  Grange  Deputy  II.  H.  Harvey 
has  recently  organized  several  subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  in  Virginia  and  one  new 
Pomona  Grange.  National  Deputy  Her¬ 
bert  T.  Marshall  is  also  at  work  in  North 
Carolina  and  is  preparing  to  organize 
several  Granges  there. 

There  is  a  contest  between  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Washington  and  Oregon  for  first 
place  in  the  organization  of  new  Granges 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1929.  At 
the  present  time  Oregon  is  leading  with 
19  new  Granges.  Washington  and  Ohio 
are  tied  with  15  each.  The  fact  that  the 
next  National  Grange  session  is  to  be  held 
on  the  Pacific  coast  at  Seattle  gives 
Washington  and  Oregon  an  advantage  in 
securing  new  members. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  is 
hopeful  of  securing  the  1930  session  of 
the  National  Grange  for  New  York  State. 
The  last  time  the  National  Grange  met 
in  the  Empire  State  was  in  1918,  the  an¬ 
nual  session  of  that  year  being  held  at 
Syracuse.  The  1928  session  was  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  the  order  was 
born  Dec.  4,  1867. 


Piping-  Water  Across 
Neighbor’s  Land 

Water  from  a  spring  used  to  run  to 
the  house  where  I  am  now  living,  and 
have  been  living  here  for  the  past  -0 
years.  In  these  years  I  have  always  car¬ 
ried  water  from  this  spring.  This  spring 
was  always  in  the  boundaries  of  the  high¬ 
way,  until  last  August  we  had  a  flood 
which  tore  out  the  highway,  and  a  new 
highway  was  put  in  which  takes  this 
spring  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
highway.  I  was  about  to  lead  this  water 
to  my  house  when  my  neighbor  forbade  my 
doing  so,  as  he  claims  it  is  now  on  his 
property.  This  water  does  not  bene  tit 
him  as  he  lives  up  on  mountain  and  he 
cannot  use  it.  I  have  to  lay  this 
pipe  about  20  ft.  across  'his  land.  Have 
I  a  right  to  put  this  water  to  house,  as  .1 
have  no  other  water  fit  to  use?  There  is 
a  brook  in  front  of  my  house,  but  this 
water  in  brook  is  muddy.  The  neighbor 
said  we  could  use  the  water  by  ean’yms 
it  in  pails  to  house.  It  is  about  650  it. 
from  my  house.  L-  L- 

Unless  your  deed  or  the  title  under 
which  you  claim,  give  you  some  right  to 
lay  a  pipe  across  the  land  of  your  neign- 
bor,  you  have  no  right  to  do  so  without 
his  consent.  N- 
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Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
rannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J  ,  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept-  R-  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


MacKellar's  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largestmanufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
"Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

It.  MacKELLAK’8  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain $8.00 


S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 


less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100S  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


REDUCED  CHICK  PRICES 

In  Effect  June  to  October 

25  50  100  500  1000 

large  Type  White  Leghorns  $2.00  $4.00  $  8.00  $38.50  $  75 
Rocks.  Reds.  Minorcas  . .  2.50  5.00  10.00  48.00  95 

Wyandoltes,  Orpingtons..  2.75  5.50  11.00  55.00  100 

Hamburgs  . ,  11c  Assorted  . .  8c 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh  &  Br.  Leohorns  $2.50  $4.50  $  8  00  $37.50  $70 
S  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

S  C.  Buff  Orpinatuns  -  -  3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

While  Wyandottes  -  -  -  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

100?S  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RIChbf?Il22>,  pa 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O  D 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C  0.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks, 
r’rom  pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 


Mixed, 


25 

50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

i  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  506,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chickB  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  1 00 %  live  delivery 
guaranteed  any  weekl  in  July  at  SO. OO  per 
100;  S26.00  per  300;  S44.00  per  500; 

,,  S86.00  per  1000.  White  Rocks,  Barred 

nocks,  S  1  0.00  per  100;  $48.00  per  500.  Catolog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  June  Prices 

160 X  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 
Free  Circular. 


25 

50 

100 

12.75 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

2.75 

4.50 

8.00 

3.00 

5.60 

10.00 

2.75 

4.50 

8.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

Light  Mixed..’.’.".".*.’’"’"*".'"’".".’’" 

<  OCOLAMTJS  POULTRY  FARM,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

baby  chicks 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.60 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

6  60 

18.00 

57.50 

110 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

-  v-/*  piu^iunu.  .  , 

Heavy  Mixed . 

hv„v!?ick8  flom  tree  range  farm  flocks.  100 yg  live  de- 
y  guaranteed.  Send  20  %  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield.  Pa. 

Mixed  Broiler  Day-Old  Chicks 

$12.00  Per  lOO 

Consisting  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orping- 
ons,  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Leghorns. 

dehvej  "P’Dr>„,ray  aftier  arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
I:,..  Haiii  ,-tter  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatch- 
b  uauy.  immediate  shipment.  We  hatch  all  year. 
Send  lor  Folder 

849  Main  sJIOu  N?MKN’,S  HATCHERY 
. _ aln  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603  or  1604 

GREEN  forest  huskychicks 

Fnglish  and  Tancred  Strain 

8-C.  Wh 25  50  100 

8-  c.  Bai  redLpfvh™,  n S.u  ,  $2-50  $4.25  $8.00 

Mired  Chiek«  Uth  Rocks  2-75  5  25  10.00 

uu  1CKS  2  25  3  75  7  OO 

nT>T^a,an^ee  strong  chicks  on  arrival. 

f.w.  FPreST  POULTRY  FARM 

E  4  8on>  Prop*.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


My  Experience  With  Geese 

Whenever  I  see  an  abundance  of  green 
grass  and  clear  sparkling  water  I  think 
of  geese,  for  the  three  go  hand  in  hand. 
A  surplus  of  the  first  twro,  and  absence  of 
the  latter,  means  loss  of  opportunity  and 
money  for  someone. 

There  is  a  place  for  a  few  geese  on 
almost  every  farm.  Somewhere  there  is 
a  lot  where  green  grass  going  to  waste 
and  water  is  available.  This  may  be  in 
the  form  of  a  brook,  a  spring,  a  pool,  or 
merely  a  trough  of  it.  It  does  not  matter, 
if  it  is  there,  clean  and  clear,  and  the 
grass,  sunshine  and  the  geese,  the  result 
is  assured,  they  will  pay  dividends. 

Geese  are  no  more  messy  to  have 
around  than  hogs,  cows  or  chickens  can 
be  if  allowed  the  same  privileges  that  are 
usually  accorded  a  flock  of  these  water- 
fowl.  Give  them  an  equal  chance  with 
the  other  kinds  of  live  stock,  a  separate 
lot  away  from  the  barn  and  house,  and 
they  will  be  very  little  bother  and  practi¬ 
cally  no  expense.  If  they  have  plenty  of 
grass  and  clean  drinking  water  they  will 
thrive  and  be  satisfied.  No  other  farm 
fowl  or  animals  asks  as  little.  Certainly 
no  cheaper  diet  could  be  imagined ;  fur¬ 
thermore,  they  require  very  little  cash 
outlay  in  the  shape  of  buildings  and 
equipment,  since  from  the  time  the  gos¬ 
lings  are  a  few  weeks  old,  until  the  Win¬ 
ter  market  season  is  on,  they  need  very 
little  shelter. 

Of  course,  the  first  question  for  the  be¬ 
ginner  to  settle  is  the  selection  of  the 
variety.  Everyone  wants  to  start  with 
the  best  breed.  After  trying  practically 
all  of  them  and  comparing  them  under 
varying  conditions,  it  is  my  honest  opin¬ 
ion  that  there  is  no  one  best  breed  of 
geese.  All  have  both  good  and  bad  points. 
Different  breeds  have  been  evolved  in  dif¬ 
ferent  environments  for  different  pur¬ 
poses.  They  are  of  different  conforma¬ 
tions,  sizes  and  colors,  and  have  bred  into 
them  certain  different  traits  and  qualities 
that  go  to  recommend  them  to  different 
people.  In  all  cases  the  tastes  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  should 
have  a  governing  influence  in  choosing  a 
breed.  The  purpose  for  which  they  are  to 
be  grown,  the  number  to  be  kept,  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  are  to  be  kept, 
the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  mar¬ 
keted,  etc.,  should  also  have  a  strong 
bearing  on  the  matter  of  breed  selection. 

Some  breeds  are  hai'dier,  others  ma¬ 
ture  quicker,  some  lay  more  eggs,  others 
produce  more  pounds  of  meat.  Heavy, 
sluggish  breeds  thrive  best  on  level  land 
and  lush  pasture,  while  lighter  or  more 
active  varieties  will  do  well  on  rough, 
hilly  ground  and  sparse  pasture.  The 
ganders  of  some  breeds  will  mate  with 
more  geese  than  those  of  other  varieties. 
Some  have  a  heavier  coat  of  down  under 
the  feathers  and  are  harder  to  dress  than 
others.  One  breed  may  be  best  suited  for 
production  of  green  roasters,  another  to 
sell  as  live  geese  during  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  and  still  another  may  make  a  more 
attractive  dressed  goose,  while  the  white 
breeds  produce  the  nicest  feathers. 

A  vigorous  and  active  breed  that  is 
well  suited  to  rough  land  is  the  African. 
This  breed  is  gray  in  color  with  a  large 
knob  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  a  dewdap 
on  the  throat.  They  are  the  best  layers 
of  all  the  large  breeds,  and  the  ganders 
■will  mate  with  more  females  than  any 
other,  except  the  Chinese.  This  is  quite 
an  item  when  the  expense  of  keeping  a 
large  breeding  flock  is  computed.  The 
goslings  are  hardier  than  most  others  and 
grow  faster.  They  are  a  good  breed  to 
keep  to  produce  green  roasters  for  the 
early  Fall  trade.  Their  flesh  is  solid  and 
of  fine  flavor,  but  they  are  harder  to 
dress  in  the  late  Fall  than  some  other 
breeds,  and  because  of  the  color  of  their 
feathers  and  skin  do  not  make  as  attrac¬ 
tive  dressed  geese  as  the  Embden.  The 
true  African  is  massive  in  type,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  many  strains  have  been  mixed 
with  the  Brown  Chinese,  changing  their 
type  and  decreasing  the  size.  Correct  type 
pure  Africans  bear  little  resemblance  to 
the  Brown  Chinese.  They  are  much  larger, 
have  a  different  carriage,  and,  while  the 
cry  of  the  Chinese  is  high  and  shrill,  that 
of  the  African  is  deep  and  hoarse. 

True  Mammouth  Buff  should  be  large 
and  of  an  even  lemon  buff  color.  They 
are  active  and  hardy  and  grow  rapihly. 
They  are  about  the  same  in  size  as  the 
Embden,  a  little  better  layers  perhaps, 
and  compare  favorably  with  that  breed  as 
a  dressed  goose.  There  is  a  smaller  Buff, 
known  as  Gibraltar  or  Japanese  Buff,  that 
is  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  the 
large,  improved  buff  breed.  In  buying,  it 
is  well  to  be  careful  to  get  birds  only  of 
breeders  who  keep  the  correct  type. 

English  Buff  Pied  is  another  distinct 
breed.  They  are  very  attractive  in  color, 
being  prettily  marked  buff  and  white. 
They  rank  with  the  African  in  weight, 
being  a  medium  heavy  breed.  The  ganders 
often  mate  with  more  than  one  goose. 
They  are  rare  as  yet  in  this  country,  but 
should  become  more  popular  and  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  future  as  they  are  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  breed  to  keep  for  almost  any  purpose. 

Chinese  varieties,  both  white  and  brown, 
are  swanlike  in  form  and  have  a  knobbed 
head.  They  are  active  and  very  graceful 
in  carriage,  and  because  of  this  will  thrive 
on  rough  waste  land.  They  are  hardy  and 
grow  fast.  The  ganders  will  mate  with  a 
greater  number  of  geese  than  those  of  any 
other  breed,  and  the  females  are  the  best 
layers  of  the  goose  family,  often  laying  as 
many  as  100  eggs  in  a  season.  Their  flesh 
is  of  the  best  quality.  However,  they  are 
rather  small  and  hard  to  dress,  and  on 
some  markets  will  not  sell  as  high  as 


DISCOVERY 


r"pHE  thrill  of  discovery  is  part  of  the  reward  meted  to 
the  pioneer.  But  to  the  pioneer  in  industry  the  real 
reward  comes  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has  given  the 
wheels  of  progress  another  forward  turn.  And  having  done 
so,  his  burning  purpose  is  to  pioneer  again,  to  progress 
further,  to  find  a  better  way. 

The  value  of  the  pioneer  in  the  fields  of  scientific  poultry 
and  dairy  feeds  would  be  hard  to  compute  in  actual  dollars 
and  cents.  But  just  one  of  the  discoveries  of  the  present 
century,  dry  mash  feeding — first  introduced  by  The  Park 
and  Pollard  Company — must  have  effected  economies  in 
labor  and  increased  profits  to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  within  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

In  order  to  pioneer  a  new  feed  so  that  it  is  of  value  to 
the  public  we  must  accomplish  far  more  than  mere  dis¬ 
covery.  The  public  must  be  able  to  buy  it  easily  and  must 
learn  to  appreciate  its  advantages.  Yet  all  the  effort  has  to 
be  directed  with  the  end  of  economy  in  view,  for  you  must 
be  able  to  buy  the  feed  at  a  price  that  will  show  you  a  profit. 

And  further  pioneering  must  continue.  New  feeds  that 
are  better  than  the  old  must  be  developed.  There  can  be 
no  standing  still  for  those  who  have  pioneer  blood. 


To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — - 
look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 


GHParkl&Pollard  G> 


Poultry  Feeds 

Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  -4 
Red  Ribbon  Scratch'' 
Growing  Feed  Inter¬ 
mediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  -4 
P  &  P  Chick  Starte; 


Boston,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Dairy  Rations 


Overall  24%  s  Milk 
Maid  24%-4Bet-R-Milk 
20%  -4  Flerd-Helth 
16%  -4  Milkade  Calf 
Meal  —  Other  Feeds: 
P  &  P  Stock  Feed  -4 
Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration  h  Pigeon  Feed  -4 
P  &  P  Horse  Feed  -4 
PocahontasTableCorn 
Meal 
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This  FREE  Book  on  Feedings 
Will  Increase  Your  Profits 

If  you  keep  poultry,  cattle  or  swine  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  this 
free  book,  “The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle.”  It  is 
filled  with  valuable  information  for  both  the  beginner  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  breeder  It  explains  how  Struven’s  Fish  Meal  will  increase  your 
profits  by  providing  all  essentials  for  rapid,  healthy  growth  of  poultry, 
swine  and  cattle.  Protein  and  mineral  contents  are  combined  in  the 
most  digestible  and  beneficial  form  insuring  you  better  results  and 
greater  profits.  Write  today  for  sample  and  book — BOTH  FREE! 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO.,  114-116-M  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS  B.  ROCKS  W.  WYANDOTTES 

(Special  Matins’.)  Grade  A . .  18e  (Special  Matings)  (Special  Matings) 

16c  (Special  Matings).. ..  1  8e  20c  22c 

For  order*  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1.00. 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea.  160%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Hubbard  Farms  Reds— Chicks 

at  Reduced  Summer  Prices 

All  breeders  100%  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Sturdy,  livable  chicks,  early  maturing,  heavy 
laying,  large  egg  strain. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CATALOG. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  R.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  *9  per  100. 
*42  per  500.  *80  per  1000.  Hatches 
June  12-19-26— orany  week  in  July,  Chicks  100%  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 
Robert  L.  Clauser  Box  R  Klelnfeltersville,  Pa. 


take  notice:;- 

,000 
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50 

CHICKS 
d  July  l»ellv 

100  500 

FOR 

ery 

1000 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns... 

52.50 

$4.50 

$  8  00 

$37.50 

8  70 

Barred  Kox . 

3.00 

5-50 

1000 

47.50 

90 

Rhode  Island  lteds . 

3.00 

5.50 

1000 

47  50 

90 

Silver  Led.  Wyandottes 

350 

6.50 

1200 

Light  Mixed . 

400 

700 

32.50 

60 

Heavy  Mixed . 

4-50 

800 

37.50 

70 

From  carefully  selected 

free  range  flocks. 

100*  arrival. 

Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  171,  Richfield,  Penna. 


Gear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

JUNE  and  JULY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns. ..  *8.00  *87.50  *70.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mixed .  7  00  82.60  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  *8.00—100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched;  strong  and  vigorous. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPUING  HATCHERY 
I1'.  B.  I, deter,  Prop.  MoAllstervIlle.  Pa. 


June,  July,  August  Chicks,  6c  up 

25  50  100  500 

Wh„  B„  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  *2.00  *4  00  *7.00  *34.00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  2.50  5.00  9.00  44.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  2.50  5.00  8  00  30.00 

Light  Broilers .  1.75  8.50  6.00  80.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100%  delivery. 

19  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  O.  O.  D. 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  7.50 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  9.00 

Light  Mixed..  *6.50—100  Heavy  M 
Order  direct.  100%  live  delivery 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

1  Hi(  KS  8-C.  Reds . 

VxlllV/IYfcJ  Barred  Rocks... 

White  Leghorns . .  2  50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25 

500  lots  Vic  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 
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8  00 
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W.  A.  LAUVER  -  •  McAllstarvllle,  Pa. 


niDV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  *  8.00  per  100 

DAD  I  s.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.00  per  100 

pLIIPYC  Barred  Rocks  .  9.00  per  100 

CniCKO  S.  C.  Red* .  9  00  per  100 

,  n  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

June  Delivery  u^ht  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

600  lots  Vtc  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guarantee'!.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  P.  LEISTER,  M c Alistervllle,  Penna. 

v  •  v-i  nil,  T*le  finest  quality  White 

Lewis  Farms  Pullets 

Write  for  catalog.  PROF.  HARRY  8.  LEWIS,  Divisville,  R.  I.,  Boi  R. 

Quality  Chicks  ’Sj. 

X.  sJ  Write  for  prices  on  500 

and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMOA  UDNF.lt,  Reaver  Springs,  Penna. 


/^TTT/^iT r from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
S  Him  Im  flocks.  Paired  Rocks,  9c:  R.  I. 

Reds,  10e;  Heavy  Mixed,  8e.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
paid.  15,  W.  AA1EY  -  -  Cocolamua,  Penna. 

DR.ROMIG’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  *10.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 

Biimiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiimuiimiiiiuiuiiiu 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York 


lllUlllillill!llll!llllll!lll!IUll!!IIIlllU!III 


n  A  DV  mirif  C  Order  Direct  From  Ad. 
DAD  I  CniChd  Save  Time  and  Money. 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

W.,  Hr.,  Blk.  Leg.  A  Anconas  |*2.25  *4.25  *8.00  *39.00  *75  00 

W.  &  Br.  Korks.Redi.  lVj»n.  2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers  -  -  2.50  4.75  9.00  44.00  85.00 

Light  Mixed  Hroilors  -  -  -  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.50  60.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  8  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


n /I  D|/  THIS  IS  MY  UTn  <T»  R  V 
<  YEAR  EXPERIENCE  MH6  A 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks . .  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leg..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed . 2.25  4.00  7.00 

Write  for  prices  on  special  matings  and  tested  fioeks 
These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMCS,  I>A. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $8.00  $87.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  9.00  42.50  85.00 

LlghtMixed..  $7.00—100  Heavy  Mixed..  $8.00—100 
All  free  range  stock.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Prompt  delivery.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for 
new  circular. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER  -  -  McAlietervllle,  Pa. 


Baloy  CliicKs 

Prom  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
June  and  July  Prices  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  t  8.00  $37  50  $  75  00 

S.  G.  Bar.  Rocks  and  Reds  2. 75  5  50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

Light  B.  Mixed .  2. 25  4.00  7  00  34.00  65. 00 

Heavy  B.  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  38. 00  75.00 

100%  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  R.  3  Mlllerstown,  Penna. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  wc,LbSDlp 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— Wyckoff  Strain  -  $8.0*0  per  lOO 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— Tancred  Strain  -  8.00  per  lOO 

S  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ....  7.50  per  lOO 

BARRED  ROCKS  -  -  ■  9.00  per  lOO 

REDSl  10.00  per  lOO 

LIGHT  MIXED  •  »  •  •  •  7.00  per  lOO 

HEAVY  MIXED  | . 8.00  per  lOO 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Less  than  a  100  add  lc  a 
chick.  100*  live  del.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  ASk  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapn.ated  and  Pedigreed  Continuously  for  I  8  Years 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Pens  and  Trios— with  years  of  ideal 
egg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz. 
eggs  ih  pedigree.  Take  advantage  of  our  low  summer 
prices.  Illuatrated  catalogue  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


LEGHORN PULLETS 

COLUMBIA  POULTRYFARM, Toms  River,  N.J. 


Pure  Hanson  Pullets 

RIDQEWAY  POULTRY  FARM 


from  high  producing 
hensand  300-egg  inales. 
Priced  Right  ! 

•  Jamestown,  Penna 


I,_C.  O.  D.  July-Aug.— Barron  W.  Leghorns,  8r; 
G'l * G no  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  8cs  White  Leghorns 
7  Bar.  Rocks,  10c;  Heavy  Mix.,  8c:  Light  Mix  .  7e.  Re¬ 
duced  on  large  orders.  Order  from  adv.  or  circular.  100% 

guaranteed.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlislerviile,  Pa. 


ULSH’S 


SUPERIOI 
C  H  I  C  KL  S 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  .  $10.00  per  1C 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  1C 

Heavy  Mixed  ....  8.00  per  1C 

Discount  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Postage  paid 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  P 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Prompt  del.  C. 
O.  D.  SI  0—100,  S90— 1000  Write  or  wire. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  per  100,  $90  per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100 

.  Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Chun.  F.  Ewing  l!t.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  $9.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED.,  $8.00  a  100 
llerbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ilox  88,  McClure,  Pa. 


BV II RED  IIOCK  CHICKS — For  Rrollers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  0.  0. 

ALLEN  HATCIIEHY  *  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  WEEKLY3 

Large,  strone  chicks  from  stood  layers  (some  blood-tested). 
Discount  on  large  orders.  Low  Prices.  10%  books  or^er 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY  NEW  BERLIN,  PENNA. 


BUED-TO.LAY  HARKED  ROCKS— Pullets  ond 
Cockerels.  J.  TR0PEAN0,  Sparrowbush,  New  York 


19  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  or  Mammoth  Toulous 
I  A  Gooso  Eggs,  $6.00  postnaid.  Rig  type  stock  Sati 
faction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville.  P 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Chicks,  Eggs;  also  2-4-6  weeks 
old  and  older.  Special  price  cockerels  and  pullets. 
Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.P.A.  certified. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  w.  Wjandotis  Specialist,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


Pullets  and  Cockerels  hi?ehoPh™d 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Ls.C.W.  Pill  I  CTC  From  N.  Y.  State  Certified  and 
EGHCRN  iULLliu  Grade-A  Hens.  Production 
Bred — Old  and  Young.  Disease  free— 10  weeks.  SI. 20 
each.  EDW.  MAYER  &  SON,  Bridgohampton,  L.  I..N.  Y. 


other  breeds.  Unlike  most  breeds,  young 
Chinese  make  very  good  breeders  because 
of  their  early  maturity. 

Embden  is  pure  white  in  color,  and 
about  the  size  of  the  Toulouse,  but  very 
different  in  type,  being  more  clean  cut 
and  compact  in  appearance.  They  are 
also  more  rangy  and  active.  As  layers 
they  are  just  fair,  not  so  good  as  some 
other  breeds.  They  sell  well  on  all  mar¬ 
kets  and  make  the  most  attractive  dressed 
goose  of  all.  The  ganders  will  always 
mate  successfully  with  two  females. 

Toulouse  is  on  an  average  the  largest 
of  all  geese,  and  probably  the  most  popu¬ 
lar.  They  are  blue-gray  in  color  and  have 
a  large  dewlap  and  heavy  keel,  or  fold  of 
skin  hanging  down  at  the  abdomen.  One 
drawback  with  the  Toulouse  is  the  fact 
that  the  ganders  will  very  rarely  mate 
with  more  than  one  female.  They  are 
very  fair  layers  and  sell  well  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  though  they  do  not  make  the  best 
dressed  carcass,  since  their  flesh  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  rather  coarse  and  flabby. 
They  are  not  as  active  as  some  and, 
therefore,  do  best  on  level  ground  and 
good  pasture. 

Breeding  stock  should,  when  possible, 
be  purchased  in  the  Fall,  so  that  the 
birds  become  accustomed  to  the  surround¬ 
ings  and  to  each  other  before  mating 
time.  Good  geese,  when  properly  fed,  and 
if  not  too  fat,  will  begin  to  lay  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March.  It  is  best  to  keep  them 
penned  at  night,  so  that  the  eggs  may  be 
easily  found  and  gathered  before  becom¬ 
ing  chilled.  Otherwise  they  cover  the 
nests  over,  making  it  difficult  to  find 
them.  Hatching  eggs  should  be  turned 
regularly  every  day,  and  should  be  kept 
at  an  even  temperature.  Those  that  have 
been  shipped  any  distance  are  naturally 
shaken  up  and  should  be  allowed  to  settle 
for  24  hours  before  setting. 

After  a  goose  has  laid  a  few  eggs  she 
will  become  broody,  but  I  have  found  it 
is  best  not  to  allow  her  to  sit  until  the 
second  or  third  laying  is  completed.  If 
allowed  to  hatch  the  first  laying,  and  rear 
a  brood,  she  will  seldom  lay  again  the 
same  season,  while  if  she  is  broken  up  at 
once  she  will  start  laying  again  in  a  few 
days.  The  first  eggs  may  be  hatched  un¬ 
der  hens,  or  readily  disposed  of  to  goose 
raisers  who  prefer  buying  eggs  to  keeping 
old  stock. 

Six  eggs  make  a  setting  for  a  hen,  and 
they  must  be  turned  every  day  by  hand, 
and  should  be  sprinkled  once  daily  the 
last  few  days  before  hatching.  This  will 
soften  the  shells  to  a  certain  degree,  mak¬ 
ing  it  much  easier  for  the  goslings  to  get 
out.  This  is  quite  an  item,  since  many 
perish  in  the  shells.  Do  not  be  alarmed, 
however,  if  the  eggs  remain  pipped  for 
two  days,  as  goslings  are  often  slow  in 
hatching.  After  the  second  day  I  take 
steps  to  help  them.  The  shell  is  first 
moistened  with  warm  water,  then  I  pick 
at  it  gently.  If  it  shows  blood,  I  stop 
picking  at  once,  as  it  shows  that  the 
nourishment  deposit  in  the  egg  has  not 
been  consumed.  If  no  blood  is  seen,  it  is 
safe  to  remove  the  shell.  Do  not  attempt 
to  feed  the  goslings  for  48  hours  after 
hatching.  I  have  found  sweet  cream  or 
milk  very  fine  to  start  them  on,  feeding 
this  sparingly  but  often. 

Weather  conditions  usually  spell  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  for  the  beginner,  since  the 
first  few  days  are  the  most  critical  in 
the  life  of  a  gosling.  The  little  fellows 
are  very  susceptible  to  cold  and  dampness, 
but  equally  responsive  to  warmth  and 
sunshine.  For  this  reason  persons  who 
do  not  have  a  good  brooder-house  should 
not  try  to  hatch  until  settled  warm 
weather.  During  cold  wet  weather  they 
must  be  kept  off  the  ground  and  heat  of 
some  kind  furnished.  At  such  times  do 
not  allow  access  to  drinking  water  except 
at  occasional  short  periods,  or  they  will 
become  drabbled  and  chilled.  One  might 
think  the  hen  would  furnish  all  the  warmth 
necessary,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
goslings  will  not  hover  as  well  as  chick¬ 
ens,  but  insist  on  running  about  until 
first  their  feet  and  legs,  and  subsequently 
their  bodies,  become  chilled.  Consequently 
some  form  of  artificial  heat  is  necessary, 
so  that  the  floor  upon  which  they  are 
kept  is  warm  at  all  times. 

I  have  found  it  advisable  at  such  times 
to  cut  large  portions  of  sod  and  lay  them 
about  the  stove  grass  side  up,  so  the  little 
fellows  will  have  access  to  fresh  green 
food  while  confined.  This  method  I  like 
better  than  cutting  grass  and  sprinkling 
on  the  floor,  as  I  have  found  the  goslings 
prefer  to  pull  their  own.  The  act  of  pull¬ 
ing  and  working  for  it  seems  to  make  it 
more  desirable ;  at  least,  they  always 
swallow  a  greater  amount  when  supplied 
in  this  way.  And,  of  course,  they  get  more 
exercise,  which  is  very  necessary. 

Another  problem  to  be  met  at  this  time 
is  inducing  the  laggards  to  eat  and  drink. 
Many  goslings  at  first  fail  to  swallow. 
They  pick  their  food  up  in  their  bills, 
chew  it,  and  then  sling  it  to  one  side. 
Therefore,  it  is  often  necessary  to  force 
them  to  eat.  This  may  be  done  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  bill  with  a  finger  and  thumb  of 
one  hand,  while  small,  moist  portions 
of  feed  are  thrust  far  back  in  the  mouth 
near  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Then  close 
the  bill  and  hold  gently  but  firmly  so  the 
feed  cannot  be  expelled.  The  gosling  will 
soon  swallow,  if  the  bite  is  not  too  large. 
Water  or  milk  may  be  given  in  the  same 
way  by  use  of  a  teaspoon  or  medicine 
dropper.  After  they  begin  to  eat  grass 
readily  it  will  constitute  almost  their  en¬ 
tire  ration  until  fattening  time. 

They  may  be  fattened  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  market. 
In  any  case,  fattening  should  begin  in 
time  for  them  to  be  ready  for  market 
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about  10  days  before  the  holidays  for 
which  they  are  intended.  While  fattening 
keep  them  in  as  small  an  enclosure  as  is 
practicable,  and  give  free  access  to  water 
Keep  them  as  quiet  and  contented  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  since  they  are  easily  excited 
and  alarmed,  keep  dogs,  noisy  children 
strangers,  etc.,  away  from  their  pen.  ’ 

In  catching  them,  always  handle  by 
their  necks,  never  by  the  legs,  which  are 
easily  broken.  At  this  time  it  is  best  to 
separate  them  into  small  bunches  so  they 
will  not  trample  one  another.  Be  careful 
of  their  wings,  since  they  can  deal  a 
powerful  blow  with  them  when  cornered 

For  fattening  ration  I  consider  shelled 
corn,  that  has  been  boiled  and  allowed 
to  cool  before  feeding,  very  satisfactory 
They  should  be  given  small  amounts  of 
this  at  first  until  accustomed  to  it. 

Dressed  geese  demand  a  good  price  in 
cities  during  holiday  seasons.  It  is  best 
to  take  orders  for  them  several  days  in 
advance.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  very 
difficult  to  dress.  After  killing  the  goose 
pick  off  as  many  of  the  soft  downy  feath¬ 
ers  as  possible  in  the  dry  state.  These 
may  be  sold  later  and  will  bring  a  good 
price  per  pound,  usually  a  dollar  or  there¬ 
about.  Fill  a  large  vessel  with  boiling 
water  and  dip  the  goose  until  thorough  tly 
scalded.  If  after  this  no  progress  is  made, 
cover  the  carcass  with  finely  powdered 
rosin  and  the  remaining  down  may  be 
easily  rubbed  off. 

Geese  live  to  a  great  age,  and  make 
good  as  breeders  for  years.  By  careful 
experimental  mating  and  progeny  tests  it 
is  possible  to  arrive  at  proper  matings 
while  the  birds  are  still  in  the  prime  of 
their  usefulness  as  breeders.  Once  a  really 
superior  mating  is  established  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  desired  type  and  quality,  it 
should  be  maintained  as  long  as  possible. 

Indiana.  s.  m. 


Raising  Capons 

Would  it  be  profitable  for  me  to  buy 
capons  at  eight  weeks  and  feed  them  till 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas?  What 
would  it  cost  to  feed  these  capons  till 
Christmas  and  how  heavy  would  they 
be  at  that  time?  f.  m. 

Connecticut. 

The  word  “capon”  doesn’t  tell  the 
whole  story.  A  capon  is  a  castrated  male 
bird  but  it  may  be  of  any  variety,  age  or 
quality.  You  speak  of  buying  capons  as 
though  you  could  purchase  cockerels  that 
had  already  been  caponized ;  perhaps  you 
mean  purchasing  surplus  cockerels  from 
poultrymen,  caponizing  and  raising  them 
for  market.  Only  the  heavy  varieties  of 
fowls  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Capons  need  9  to  10  months  to  grow  to 
the  most  desirable  size  ;  those  of  the  heavy 
American  breeds  will  gain  about  a  pound 
a  month  after  caponizing,  requiring  8 
to  10  lbs.  of  grain  and  mash  to  produce 
a  pound  of  gain. 

Profits  depend,  of  course,  upon  first 
cost,  cost  of  feed  and  labor  and  price  re¬ 
ceived  when  sold.  It  is  customary  for 
those  writing  of  caponizing  to  wind  up 
with  the  sweet  assurance  that  caponizing 
will  give  the  farmer  or  poultryman  a 
“nice  profit”  on  the  birds  he  caponizes 
and  holds  over  for  the  holiday  and  late 
Winter  trade.  Perhaps  so,  but  I  find 
consarvative  authorities  advising  that  the 
prospective  capon  producer  investigate 
his  markets  and  consider  his  facilities  for 
producing  these  birds  before  entering 
heavily  into  the  business.  A  farm  range 
is  of  distinct  advantage  in  producing  ca¬ 
pons,  as  it  gives  the  birds  a  chance  to 
develop  a  good  frame  for  fattening  at 
least  cost.  Farm  produced  grain,  too, 
will  lessen  the  cost  of  feeding  very  ma¬ 
terially.  The  feed  cost  is  the  greatest. 
Where  all  feed  must  be  purchased  at 
customary  retail  prices,  the  price  received 
for  the  finished  article  must  be  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  advance  of  ordinary  market 
prices  for  poultry  to  yield  a  balance  in 
the  producer’s  favor. 

Capons  are,  of  course,  quoted  in  the 
markets  at  higher  prices  than  other 
classes  of  table  fowls.  They  also  cost 
more  to  produce  than  broilers  or  roast¬ 
ers.  It  is  the  spread  between  cost  and 
price  received,  not  the  latter  alone  that 
determines  the  profit.  One  may  be  in  a 
position  to  get  all  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  for  his  product  and  he  may  have  spe¬ 
cial  facilities  for  raising  the  birds  ana 
fattening  them  at  a  low  cost;  all  these 
things  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  one  who  contemplates  entering  tae 
business. 

There  can  be  no  objection,  to  experi¬ 
menting  with  capon  production  on  the 
part  of  any  one  who  keeps  poultry  ana 
a  record  of  feed  and  other  costs  win 
supply  the  necessary  data  for  determining 
the  profits  to  be  obtained.  Without  sue  i 
records,  one  may  easily  be  deceived  oy 
the  higher  prices  received  at  marketing 
time.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  nia.- 
be  fairly  said  that  capon  production  un¬ 
der  ordinary  eastern  conditions  wnei 
there  are  no  special  facilities  for  cnenp- 
ening  costs  or  receiving  exceptional  y 
high  prices  for  the  product  cannot  bein'' 
qualifiedlv  recommended  to  the  P0lU,t"V 
man;  he  is  very  likely  to  find  that  earlie 
disposal  of  his  surplus  cockerels  as  wo  - 
ers  or  roasters  will  be  more  to  his 
vantage. 

This  should  not  be  taken  as  condenina 
tion  of  the  business,  which  may  he  P™. 
table  under  favorable  conditions.  j. 
medium  heavy  breeds,  such  as  Wyandot.- 
and  Plymouth  Rocks,  may  be  made 
weigh  from  7  to  10  lbs.  at  marketing  tim  • 
For  birds  weighing  above  10  lbs.,  tru 
heavier  breeds,  like  the  Light  Brahmas  o 
Black  Jersey  Giants  are  used.  M.  B- 
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X.  Y.  State  Egg:  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  School  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  There 
re  100  pens  each  containing  10  birds. 
Following  is  record  ending  June  20,  1929 : 

The  success  of  a  year's  business  often 
depends  on  maintaining  satisfactory  flock 
production  during  Summer  and  Fall.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  laying  flock  is  necessary  during 
this  period,  for  any  upset  is  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  molt,  and  in  continued  low  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  common  poultry  mite,  or  red  mite, 
is  one  of  the  most  harmful  pests  with 
which  the  poultryman  has  to  contend. 
This  mite  is  a  tiny  spider-like  creature, 
less  than  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  long, 
and  is  found  infesting  the  crevices  about 
the  roosting  quarters,  and  sometimes  in 
the  nests.  '  Before  feeding,  mites  are 
grayish-white  in  color;  they  get  their 
red  color  from  the  blood  of  the  fowl. 
They  feed  usually  only  at  night,  return¬ 
ing  to  their  hiding  places  during  the  day. 
ABpepper  and  salt  appearance  around  the 
roost  supports  is  an  indication  of  their 
presence. 

In  warm  wreather  mites  reproduce  very 
rapidly,  (about  one  generation  a  week) 
and  once  having  gained  entry,  may  cause 
serious  damage  before  the  infestation  is 

detected.  .  ,  .  , 

Since  they  live  in  the  cracks  of  the 
woodwork,  visiting  their  hosts  only  at 
night,  treatment  of  the  birds  is  useless. 
Mites  may  be  done  away  with  only  by 
thorough  treatment  of  their  hiding  places. 
The  most  effective  method  is  to  paint 
roosts,  roost  supports,  nearby  walls  and 
nests  with  creosote,  carbolineum,  red  mite 
paint,  or  undiluted  coal  tar  disinfectant. 

The  protective  effect  of  any  one  of 
these  materials  should  last  for  several 
months.  A  mixture  of  crankcase  oil  and 
kerosene  half  and  half,  is  a  cheap  and 
fairly  effective  paint,  but  it  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  several  times  a  year  for  complete 
control. 

After  treating,  nests  and  roosts  should 
not  be  used  until  well  dried.  If  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  used  before  it  is  dry,  eggs  may 
take  on  the  odor  of  the  disinfectant;  the 
plumage  of  the  birds  will  be  soiled,  and 
the  skin  of  the  feet  and  legs  will  be  ir¬ 
ritated. 

Destroy  red  mites  now.  The  time  and 
trouble  will  be  well  repaid  in  extra  eggs 
during  the  next  few  months.  — .  Locke 
James,  Instructor,  Department  of  Poul¬ 
try  Husbandry. 

During  the  34th  week  of  the  seventh 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  3,870  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of 
56.5  per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  85 
eggs  under  last  week’s  production,  but  is 
151  eggs  more  than  for  the  same  week  of 
the  1928  contest.  The  pullets  have  laid 
a  total  of  103,245  eggs  since  November  1, 
1928. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  O., 
59;  White  Leghorns,  Donald  A.  Howe, 
N.  Y.,  58 ;  White  Leghorns,  Dr.  L.  E. 
Heasley,  Mich.,  54 ;  White  Leghorns,  Kil- 
bourn  Poultry  Farm,  Mich.,  53 ;  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pickard  Farm, 
Mass.,  53;  White  Leghorns,  E.  E.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  N.  Y.,  52  ;  White  Leghorns,  Pine 
View  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  52. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date  : 

White  Leghorns. — Codner’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,491 ;  Barnes  Holly¬ 
wood  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,484;  Geroge  Dick, 
N.  Y„  1,466;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry 
Farm,  Del.,  1.452 ;  Marshall  Farm.  Ala., 
1.410;  Pine  View  Poultry  Ranch,  N.  Y., 
1,398;  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,382. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
1.214;  Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  Mass.,  1,- 
197 ;  Walliceton  Farm,  Mass.,  1,177 ; 
Perley  N.  Hibbard,  Mass.,  1,021. 

Australorps. — Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  850. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb, 
Old  Pickard  Farm,  Mass.,  1,262;  Pratt 
Fxperiment  Farm,  Pa.,  1,179;  Kerr 
Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,175. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Moss..  1.294;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y., 
963 :  High  fields  Farm,  N.  Y.,  942. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 


Date 
June  20 
June  21 
June  22 
June  23 
June  24 
June  25 
June  26 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov- 
fbe  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
unite,  4014c;  brown,  40c;  medium, 

0414  c. 


ligh  Low 

Conditions 

100 

61 

Clear 

99 

64 

Clear 

92 

69 

Partly  cloudy 

100 

71 

Clear 

100 

73 

Partly  cloudy 

97 

66 

Cloudy,  showers 

96 

58 

Clear 

Abnormal  Fowls 

two  bens  about  1*4  years  old. 
Jaoth  have  the  same  sickness.  Their 
odies  hang  to  the  ground,  which  makes 
iem  walk  like  ducks.  They  are  all  right 
Jtnerwise.  Would  you  give  me  informa- 
,10n  °.n  b°w  they  can  be  cured  and  what 
caused  this  sickness?  F.  w.  m. 

New  York. 


here  are  at  least  three  causes 
■  bgmg  of  the  abdomen  in  fowls,  1 
aw.  1C,  Is  amenable  to  treatmen 
enn^mi'!a*10n  ^at  i*1  the  abdomc 
F  to  drop  until  it  drags  a 
nvlbeeoi?es  featherless.  This  c< 
u  f^c  by  keeping  the  bird  on  si: 

°,5?  lf't  were  worth  while. 
r„]of bird  gizzard  may  becon 
1  -  ed,  an  elongation  of  the  orga: 


mitting  it  to  be  carried  backward  until 
it  rests  upon  the  soft  wall  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  instead  of  the  bony  floor  of  the  ster¬ 
num.  Its  weight  then  depresses  the  soft 
tissues. 

Egg  yolks  that  have  failed  to  enter  the 
oviduct  and  have  dropped  into  the  abdo¬ 
men  may  accumulate  until  they  have  be¬ 
come  heavy  masses.  These  are  quite 
often  found  when  dressing  a  fowl.  They 
have  the  appearance  of  hard-boiled  yolks. 

A  bird  may  have  dropsy,  or  an  accum- 
lation  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  depressing 
it  by  its  weight.  Dropsy  is  the  result  of 
several  diseased  conditions,  none  of  which 
are  sufficiently  yielding  to  treatment  to 
make  the  effort  worth  attempting. 

M.  B.  D. 


Another  Turkey  Record 

I  wrote  in  January  about  late  and 
early  hatched  turkeys  which  are  doing 
fine.  Here  is  more  news  which  will  in¬ 
terest  some  readers.  I  have  a  Bronze 
turkey  hen  that  started  laying  October 
15,  1928,  and  laid  201  eggs  up  to  May 
23.  She  stopped  laying  until  June  1, 
when  she  started  again.  I  got  an  egg 
from  her  every  day  since  up  till  now 
(June  10)  210  eggs.  Is  this  a  record? 

New  Jersey.  e.  b. 


Thrifty  Chickens 

I  noticed  a  short  time  ago  an  account 
by  one  of  your  readers  of  his  good  record 
with  baby  chicks.  I  wish  to  speak  about 
my  record  of  which  I  am  proud,  al- 
thougbt  it  isn’t  on  quite  so  large  a  scale. 

.On  May  10  I  put  out  77  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  chicks  and  to  date,  six 
weeks  afterwards,  I  have  raised  73  of 
them,  as  fine  a  lot  as  one  would  wish  to 
see.  They  are  most  all  feathered  out  and 
I  have  some  that  will  weigh  a  pound  and 
a  half  apiece.  At  one  month  old  I  had 
some  that  weighed  a  pound  apiece. 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  mbs.  k.  c.  b. 


Hen  With  Eye  Ailment 

I  have  a  hen  that  I  thought  was  pecked 
in  the  eye  by  the  others,  but  I  could  see 
no  bill  marks.  A  few  days  after,  I  read 
in  a  magazine  about  eye  worm  in  poultry, 
but  it  told  of  no  cure.  I  never  before 
heard  of  eye  worms.  The  eye  is  in  the 
back  of  the  large  swelling  and  is  nearly 
closed.  j.  w.  M. 

Michigan. 

Manson’s  eye  worms  are  small,  white, 
thread-like  worms  about  a  half  inch  in 
length,  sometimes  found  in  eyes  of  hens  or 
pea  fowls.  Their  presence  causes  irritation 
and  more  or  less  inflammation,  the  latter 
sometimes  going  to  the  extent  of  causing 
loss  of  the  eyeball.  If  present,  these 
worms  may  be  found  upon  close  examina¬ 
tion  and  removed  by  washing  out  the  eye 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  in 
water.  I  think  it  more  likely  that  the 
swelling  that  you  note  is  that  of  roup 
affecting  the  eye  and  causing  the  swell¬ 
ing.  The  affected  birds  should  be  removed 
from  the  flock,  lest  they  spread  the  con¬ 
tagion.  m.  B.  D. 


Impressions  of  “Ole 
Virginny” 

A  month  in  Virginia,  and  only  two 
rainy  days  !  All  to  the  good  for  those  who 
want  to  explore  the  red-clay  crossroads, 
but  not  so  good  for  the  Winter  wheat, 
where  the  drought  has  caused  dry  rot  and 
a  poor  stand.  The  Winter  climate  (in 
the  Blue  Ridge  region)  is  perfect,  to  my 
thinking — light  snowfalls,  moderate  tem¬ 
peratures,  much  sunshine,  and  an  early 
Spring !  Roses  bloom  out  of  doors  well 
into  November,  and  Chrysanthemums  and 
dandelions  up  to  Christmas. 

Slate  River  runs  through  this  region. 
There  are  great  slate  quarries  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  houses  and  in  some 
places  the  very  pig-sties  are  roofed  with 
slate,  nailed  in  place  like  shingles,  and 
good  for  a  hundred  years  or  so.  I’m  told 
of  beautiful  carved  mantels,  checker¬ 
boards  and  gravestones  in  this  material, 
which  is  soft  and  pleasing  in  color.  Some 
of  the  old  roofs  are  lichened^  like  the 
tiled  roofs  in  Europe.  Lumbering  is  an¬ 
other  leading  industry,  for  there  are  mag¬ 
nificent  pine  and  oak  forests,  and  the 
trucks  loaded  with  lumber  go  by  on  the 
new  State  highway,  an  almost  constant 
procession,  while  the  fat  “lightwood”  and 
aromatic  pine  knobs  are  a  delight  to  burn. 
As  to  farming,  there  are  a  few  dairy  herds 
and  flocks  of  sheep,  large  or  small,  some 
wheat  and  tobacco,  much  corn,  and  num¬ 
berless  grunting  porkers  ready  to  do  their 
part  in  providing  food  for  the  family. 
The  generous  tables,  with  meat  three 
times  a  day  and  pork  products  always  in 
evidence,  remind  me  of  England.  “Light 
bread”  is  only  occasional,  and  delicious 
buttermilk  biscuits,  corn-pone  with  crack¬ 
lings.  or  “pan  bread”  (a  soft  egg  corn- 
bread)  are  the  staples.  Buttermilk  is  a 
favorite  drink,  and  perhaps  helps  to 
neutralize  the  recurrent  drafts  of  black 
coffee.  Rich  persimmons,  as  delicious  as 
dates  but  little  appreciated,  hang  on  the 
trees  all  Winter.  I  often  wonder  that 
they  are  not  cultivated  and  improved,  and 
if  I  owned  a  Virginia  kitchen  J  should 
try  them  in  a  dozen  dishes. 

The  court  sessions  (in  a  courthouse 
town)  are  very  interesting  to  a  stranger. 
On  court  days  visitors  stream  in  from  far 
and  near,  the  colored  people  often  on 


muleback  or  in  ears  wonderful  to  see. 

I  enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  Negro  school- 
house,  taught  by  a  very  capable  light¬ 
skinned  matron,  who  carries  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  49  youngsters,  representing 
seven  grades,  in  one  poorly-equipped 
room.  I  left  with  the  moving  strains  of 
“Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,”  raised  by 
mellow  young  voices,  ringing  in  my  ears. 

One  hears  funny  hunting  tales  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  I  was  told  of  one  man  who  had 
killed  over  90  ’possums  this  season ;  of 
another  who  proudly  claimed  a  rattle¬ 
snake  weighing  some  10  pounds  (I  be¬ 
lieve  I  never  heard  of  weighing  a  snake 
before!),  and  again  of  a  gallant  gentle¬ 
man  who,  firing  at  a  deer  and  missing  it, 
had  the  tail  of  his  shirt  cut  off  and  dis¬ 
played  conspicuously  as  a  flag,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  an  old  custom.  Small  game 
birds  are  plenty,  and  the  wild  turkeys, 
also  abundant,  have  a  flavor  unmatched 
in  the  barnyard. 

Natural  beauty,  a  fine  climate,  a 
friendly,  hospitable  people !  With  all 
these  advantages  better  highways  are 
bound  to  bring  great  changes  to  rural 
Virginia.  Deeply-rutted,  sticky  clay  roads 
have  isolated  the  hill  towns  from  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  modern  life.  With  easy  commu¬ 
nication  the  young  men  are  beginning  to 
seek  work  in  the  towns.  Tearooms  and 
roadside  stands  and  Summer  cottages  for 
commuters  have  not  yet  sprung  up,  but 
they  will.  If  this  region  should  be  picked 
for  the  site  of  the  “Summer  White  House” 
that  will  hasten  a  movement  which  stead¬ 
ily  tends  to  unify  and  to  consolidate  our 
country.  dora  bead  goodale. 


Lime  in  New  Hampshire 

In  answer  to  some  questions  from  a 
subscriber,  I  may  say  that  about  6,000 
tons  of  ground  limestone  was  used  by 
New  Hampshire  farmers  in  1928.  The 
rate  of  application  was  slightly  over  two 
tons  per  acre.  The  average  cost  was 
$7.50  per  ton.  This  includes  the  cost  of 
bags  and  bagging,  as  there  is  practically 
no  lime  handled  in  bulk  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  average  estimated  cost  per 
acre  for  hauling  and  applying  was  $3 
per  ton. 

Most  of  the  lime  came  from  Canada, 
Sherbrooke,  Pownal,  Vt.,  and  Hoosac, 
Mass.  Its  average  calcium  carbonate 
content  was  95  per  cent.  The  bulk  of 
the  lime  was  applied  in  the  Spring.  Lime 
is  necessary  for  growing  Alfalfa  and 
Sweet  clover  on  practically  all  New 
Hampshire  soils.  About  one-half  of  this 
lime  was  used  for  these  two  crops.  On 
many  soils  Red  clover  does  not  grow  suc¬ 
cessfully  without  lime.  In  our  experi¬ 
mental  work  we  have  not  tried  to  grow 
Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover  without  lime. 
Data  on  Red  and  Alsike  clover  are  not 
yet  available.  We  have  secured  an  in¬ 
crease  of  one-half  ton  of  Timothy,  one- 
half  ton  of  oats  fodder  and  two  tons  of 
silage  corn  per  annum  for  a.  two-ton  ap¬ 
plication  of  lime.  ford  s.  prince. 

University  of  New  Hampshire. 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorns,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light,  $8.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95 ?6  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Bax  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Unequaled  for  Broilers  and  Roasters 

Wh.  ltock-Wyandotte  and  Wh.  Rock-Brahma  Cross- 
Bred  Chicks,  either  SI  2.50  per  100.  Straight  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  St  3.50  per  100.  Hatches  every 
Thursday.  REA  DY-TO-LAY -LEGHORN  Pullets  and 
Breeding  Cockerels  from  200-egg  Pedigree  Matings, 
Write  for  prices.  All  Wene  Breeders  Blood-Tested. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


10  WEEKS 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 


Pullets 


$1.10  each.  Good  Yearlings,  $1.35  each. 
HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


w f  /■VI/’ fi  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tan cred 
I  H  If  AN  Barron  English  S.O.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  my  own  flock,  8c.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival.  July.  E.  L.  HEAVER  -  McAlisterville,  Prime. 


WANTED— 2,000  Leghorn  Chicks  every  week — Quote  price 

and  particulars.  BUOOKDALE  FARM,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  anytime,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.*  New  York 


iiiiimiiiiiiimiiimiiimiimimiimmiiiii 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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CORENCo 

BoneHeal 


The  Bone  Builder 

For  Cattle  Hogs  Poultry 


Made  from  selected,  fresh,  hard  beef  bones, 
collected  daily  by  us  from  wholesale  meat  cut¬ 
ters  and  cooked  just  enough  to  remove  the 
excess  meat  and  fat  and  ground  by  our  superior 
process  to  a  clean,  white  meal  of  standard  fine¬ 
ness,  high  in  gelatine  content. 

Start  Feeding  ’Em  Today! 

CORENCO  BONE  MEAL 

Ask  your  neighborhood  dealer  ...  a  sample 
for  the  asking. 


CONSOLIDATED  RENDERING  CO. 


950 


7b*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  13,  192!) 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

The  other  day  I  sat  in  an  arm-chair 
lunch  in  a  big  city.  Two  men  sat  beside 
me  relating  to  each  other  how  they  made 
easy  money  among  country  people.  One 
boasted  that  he  sold  raincoats  for  $20  and 
$30  that  were  not  worth  $0.  It  surely 
is  a  mystery  why  people  will  buy  from 
unknown  agents  when  there  are  honest 
merchants  in  their  own  communities,  and 
reliable  mail  order  houses,  anxious  to  get 
their  business  and  keep  it.  F.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

Some  people  never  learn  to  say  the 
little  word  “no.”  Others  believe  what 
they  are  told,  and  are  convinced  that  they 
are  getting  a  big  bargain.  But  the  coun¬ 
try  has  no  monopoly  of  gullible  people. 
The  city  schemer  is  a  little  different,  the 
swindling  and  fake  artist  is  just  as  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  big  centers  as  in  the  back 
country  districts.  The  appraisal  of  an 
estate  of  several  millions  recently  showed 
that  the  deceased  held  more  than  half  a 
million  in  worthless  paper  certificates. 
Few  of  us  escape  the  schemes  of  the 
trickster  in  one  form  or  another,  but 
the  big  losses  come  invariably  from  cu¬ 
pidity  or  a  desire  to  get  something  for 
nothing. 

An  agent  has  been  through  here  getting 
subscriptions  for  the  local  paper  and  of¬ 
fering  a  $10,000  accident  insurance  for 
$1.25.  M.  B.  G. 

New  York. 

These  forms  of  insurance  contracts  are 
called  limited  policies  because  they  cover 
only  special  accidents  which  occur  in  a 
particular  way.  They  can  be  sold  only 
when  the  buyer  has  not  read  the  policy, 
or  does  not  understand  it,  and  is  led  to 
believe  that  it  gives  more  protection  than 
it  does  really  give.  For  these  reasons 
the  standard  companies,  which  wish  to  re¬ 
tain  the  confidence  of  the  public,  do  not 
issue  these  “limited”  policies. 

We  have  read  these  limited  policies  but 
we  are  unable  to  tell  when  the  insured 
person  is  entitled  to  indemnity  under 
them  and  when  he  is  not.  For  one  ex¬ 
ample  you  are  covered  against  injuries 
received  through  the  wrecking  of  a  ve¬ 
hicle  in  which  you  are  riding  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  highway,  but  you  may  be  jolted  out 
of  a  wagon  and  not  covered  for  a  re¬ 
sulting  injury.  The  company  declines  to 
state  just  what  extent  of  injury  to  a 
vehicle  constitutes  a  wreck.  For  moral 
and  ethical  reasons  the  standard  com¬ 
panies  are  abundantly  justified  in  avoid¬ 
ing  the  limited  policies. 

We  could  not  advise  an  investment  un¬ 
der  any  contract  that  you  do  not  fully 
understand,  or  that  is  misrepresented  by 
selling  agents.  True,  the  amount  is  not 
lai’ge,  but  the  danger  is  big  in  acquiring 
a  habit  of  going  into  schemes  which  you 
do  not  fully  understand. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is¬ 
sued  a  complaint  against  Albert  L.  Pel- 
ton  trading  under  the  name  and  style  of 
Ralston  University  Press,  Meriden, 
Conn.  In  the  course  and  conduct  of  his 
said  business,  respondent  has  offered  for 
sale  and  sold  in  the  various  States  of  the 
United  States  by  means  of  prospectuses, 
pamphlets,  leaflets,  descriptive  circulars 
and  letters,  circular  or  otherwise,  which 
lie  has  distributed  and  distributes  through 
the  mail  among  purchasers  and  prospec¬ 
tive  purchasers,  the  following  among 
other  publications:  Complete  Life  Build¬ 
ing,  Mental  Magnetism,  Personal  Magne¬ 
tism,  First  Magnetism,  Advanced  Magne¬ 
tism,  Life  Electricity,  Thought  Transfer¬ 
ence,  Future  Seeing,  Instantaneous  Per¬ 
sonal  Magnetism.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
above  publications  have  been  sold  by  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  that  makes  false  and 
misleading  representations.  It  is  further 
charged  that  in  using  the  name  Ralston 
University  Press  the  public  is  deceived 
into  believing  that  the  Ralston  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  is  an  institution  of  higher 
learning,  or  having  a  connection  ivith 
such  an  institution.  The  books  on  which 
the  charges  are  brought  have  been  widely 
advertised  for  many  years,  and  the  out¬ 
come  will  be  watched  in  advertising  and 
publishing  circles  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest. 


The  Wall  Street  Consultant,  130  Clin¬ 
ton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Daily 
Market  Pendulum  (same  address)  have 
been  sent  to  us  for  some  time  without  our 
asking  for  same.  Night  letters  have  come 
which  we  paid  no  attention  to.  We  have 
just  burned  this  literature  as  we  are  not 
interested  in  the  matter  of  stocks  so  ex¬ 
ploited.  William  Rogers  is  the  editor  of 
these  pamphlets.  Can  you  advise  what 
to  do  in  the  matter,  as  I  notice  the  Pen¬ 
dulum  is  $120  annually  and  the  Consul¬ 
tant  $6?  We  do  not  want  to  be  charged 
with  such  amounts  especially  for  some¬ 
thing  wre  did  not  sign  for.  I  am  request¬ 
ing  the  Post  Office  Department  to  return 
further  literature  on  the  subject  to  avoid 
any  more  trouble.  h.  c.  t. 

Connecticut. 

The  subscriber  need  have  no  concern 
about  being  asked  to  pay  for  this  financial 
literature  sent  unordered.  What  the  sub¬ 
scriber  says  of  the  efforts  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  these  so-called  financial  papers 
to  induce  him  to  invest,  strongly  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  publications  are  only 
tipster  sheets.  Legitimate  publishers  of 
financial  publications  are  not  interested 
in  promoting  or  selling  any  particular 
stock. 


The  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 
New  York,  is  exerting  a  wide  influence 
on  publishers  of  daily  papers  to  eliminate 
the  fake  classified  advertising.  The 
work-at-home  fraud  is  perhaps  the  mean¬ 
est  deception  in  the  line  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  A  recent  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Bureau  describes  one  of  these  fake 
work-at-home  schemes  as  follows  : 

More  than  100  bulletins  have  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Bureau  on  home  sewing 
schemes.  Many  newspapers  have  refused 
to  carry  copy  of  this  type,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  are  those  who  did  not  re¬ 
fuse  it,  therefore  enabling  promoters  to 
collect  many  thousands  of  dollars  before 
a  Post  Office  investigation  could  be  con¬ 
ducted  and  the  scheme  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  following  advertisement  has 
been  used  time  and  time  again  without 
variation  by  dozens  of  promoters : 

“Women  —  Earn  $15  dozen  sewing 
dresses,  experience  unnecessary,  materials 
cut,  instructions  furnished ;  no  selling. 
Stamped  envelope  brings  particulars. 
Art  Dress,  308  Atlantic,  Stamford, 
Conn.” 

In  the  typical  home-sewing  scheme,  the 
worker  is  required  to  pay  $1  to  $1.50  for 
a  sample  garment  ready  for  sewing. 
Workers  are  offered  “up  to  $15  a  dozen 
for  finished  garments.”  It  is  clearly 
evident  by  further  development  that  the 
advertiser  is  primarily  interested  in  the 
sale  of  this  “sample”  on  which  he  makes 
a  nice  profit.  Investigations  have  also 
established  that  the  promoters  have  no 
outlet  for  finished  garments,  and  in  fact 
could  not  compete  economically  with  fac¬ 
tory  manufacture  and  offer  the  rate  of 
pay  they  hold  forth  as  bait  in  the  sale 
of  “samples.” 

Publisher’s  Desk  has  been  pounding 
the  fraudulent  nature  of  these  classified 
advertisements  into  the  minds  of  readers 
for  the  past  30  years.  We  commend  the 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  and  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  with  it  to  impress  upon  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  country  publications  a  sense  of 
their  obligations  to  their  readers  in  being 
a  party  to  such  petty  swindles,  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  the  reading  public. 

Will  you  send  me  the  address  of  a  good 
honest  company  which  would  send  en¬ 
velopes  to  be  addressed  on  a  typewriter 
at  home?  I  have  a  typewriter  and  would 
like  to  do  this,  but  only  for  a  good,  hon¬ 
est  company.  m.  g. 

Connecticut. 

We  are  unable  to  give  this  reader  the 
name  of  any  company  that  sends  out  en¬ 
velopes  to  be  addressed  at  home.  The 
promoters  of  schemes  advertising  to  pay 
for  addressing  envelopes  ask  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  money  in  advance  for 
stationery,  and  promise  to  pay  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  sales  resulting  from  the 
circular  matter  sent  out.  We  have  no 
record  of  anyone  receiving  compensation 
for  such  work,  and  in  that  case,  appli¬ 
cants  are  out  the  amount  paid  for  sta¬ 
tionery  and  postage.  As  a  rule,  too,  the 
merchandise  sold  in  this  way  is  of  such  a 
character  that  self-respecting  individuals 
such  as  the  inquirer  would  not  desire  her 
name  to  be  connected  with  the  sale  of  it. 

Will  you  advise  me  about  the  Anita 
Institute,  Anita  Bldg.,  529  Springfield 
Ave.,  Newark,  N.  .T.?  They  state  they 
can  put  a  perfect  shape  on  the  nose  by 
the  Anita  nose  adjuster.  They  desire  me 
to  send  them  $6,  which  will  'be  the  full 
payment,  and  if  not  satisfied  after  30 
days  they  will  refund  full  payment,  pro¬ 
vided  I  return  the  adjuster.  a.  F. 

New  York. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  anyone 
would  swallow  such  preposterous  claims 
as  quoted  in  the  above  letter.  It  is  much 
easier  to  keep  your  money  than  to  get 
it  back  under  such  guarantees.  Better 
keep  the  $6. 


Blood  Clots  in  Milk;  Cough¬ 
ing  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  which  has  not  been  tested 
as  yet ;  there  are  little  clots  of  blood  in 
her  milk.  Another  cow  coughs  sometimes, 
but  has  no  signs  of  disease.  Do  you  think 
she  may  have  tuberculosis? 

New  York.  F.  c.  p. 

1.  Blood  clots  in  milk  may  be  due  to 
rupture  of  small  blood  vessels  in  the  milk- 
secreting  gland  tissue  of  the  udder ;  or  to 
bleeding  of  small  growths  in  a  teat;  or 
to  chronic  garget  (mastitis).  The  first 
step  should  be  to  determine,  if  possible, 
the  exact  cause  of  the  presence  of  blood 
in  the  milk.  To  that  end  set  a  sample  of 
milk  from  each  quarter  of  the  udder  in 
separate  bottles  that  have  been  sterilized 
by  boiling.  Label  the  bottles  so  that  the 
source  of  the  content  of  each  will  be 
known.  Set  the  samples  in  a  moderately 
warm  room  and  examine  the  milk  in  each 
at  intervals  of  six  hours.  If  all  of  the 
samples  are  found  to  contain  clots  of 
blood,  engorgement  or  congestion  of  the 
entire  udder  with  blood  has  caused  rup¬ 
ture  of  tiny  blood  vessels.  That  most  com¬ 
monly  occurs  just  after  calving  and  soon 
subsides  as  the  engorgement  with  blood 
lessens.  That  may  be  hastened  by  bath¬ 
ing  the  udder  two  or  three  times  daily 
with  equal  quantities  of  cold  water  and 
vinegar  and  giving  the  cow  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  common  salt,  in  her  feed, 
each  evening.  The  medicine  may  be  given 
twice  daily  if  one  dose  a  day  does  not 
prove  effective.  When  blood  is  seen  in 
milk  it  is  also  advisable  to  let  a  calf 
nurse,  until  the  milk  clears  up,  as  such 
milk  scarcely  can  be  considered  fit  for 
human  use.  That  is  also  the  best  course 
when  blood  in  milk  is  due  to  chronic  mas-t 
titis  (“garget”).  If  garget  is  present  you 
will  be  likely  to  find  that  one  quarter  of 
the  udder  is  enlarged  and  contains  a  hard 
lump  or  two.  There  is  no  certain  remedy 
for  chronic  garget,  and  a  cow  so  affected 
should  be  dried  off  and  fitted  for  the 
butcher,  as  soon  as  her  milk  no  longer 
suffices  for  the  calf,  or  if  the  calf  refuses 
to  take  the  milk.  Strip  unsound  milk, 
such  as  is  often  yielded  when  the  udder 
is  affected  with  garget,  into  a  vessel  con¬ 
taining  a  disinfecting  solution ;  then 
throw  it  out  in  a  place  from  which  cows 
are  excluded.  That  is  done  to  prevent  in¬ 
fection  being  contracted  by  the  teats  of 
other  cows  coming  in  contact  with  a  floor 
or  ground  upon  which  unsound  milk  has 
been  allowed  to  fall.  The  infection  may 
also  be  carried  from  cow  to  cow  by  the 
milker’s  hands  or  the  teat  cups  of  the 
milking  machine.  A  cow  affected  with 
garget  should  be  kept  isolated  and  milked 
by  a  person  who  does  not  milk  other 
cows.  It  is  also  best  to  keep  an  affected 
cow  isolated,  even  when  she  is  nursing  a 
calf.  If  you  find  that  the  milk  from  one 
or  two  quarters  of  the  udder  contains 
blood  clots  on  standing  for  a  time,  and 
the  quarters  from  which  the  affected  milk 
was  taken  are  found  unaffected  with  gar¬ 
get,  you  will  probably  be  able  to  feel  a 
growth  or  two  in  each  teat,  by  rolling  the 
teats,  in  turn,  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers.  If  the  growth  is  just  inside  the 
outer  opening  of  a  teat  it  can  be  removed 
by  a  veterinarian.  For  removal  he  will 
use  Hub’s  teat  tumor  extractor  or  Lothe’s 
alligator  scissors  and  forceps.  The  teat 
must  first  be  immersed  for  five  minutes 
in  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid ;  then  the  instrument  is  inserted  and 
the  growth  removed.  Hug’s  extractor  is 
a  little  hollow,  sharp-edged  cone,  fitted  on 
the  end  of  a  small  rod  inserted  in  a  tube, 
like  a  milking  tube,  but  being  cut  off  so 
that  it  has  a  square  top  against  which 
the  base  of  the  cone  comes  down  flush 
when  the  rod  is  pulled  downward.  When 
the  sterilized  instrument  has  been  inserted 
in  the  teat  it  is  pressed  through  or  beyond 
the  growth,  the  cone  is  pressed  farther  up 
and  the  growth  worked  between  the  base 
of  the  cone  and  the  shoulder  of  the  tube 
by  manipulating  with  the  fingers,  from 
outside,  then  rotated  and  extracted.  The 
cone  may  bring  the  growth  away.  If  not, 
it  can  be  extracted  by  means  of  the  alli¬ 
gator  forceps  already  mentioned ;  or  the 
alligator  scissors  may  be  used  to  snip  off 
the  growth,  and  it  may  then  be  extracted 
with  the  alligator  forceps.  Home  treat¬ 
ment  will  not  suffice  in  such  a  case.  After 
the  operation,  a  little  milk  should  be 
stripped  out  at  short  intervals  and  oph¬ 
thalmic  ointment  applied  to  the  wound 
two  or  three  times  daily. 

2.  As  the  cow  has  a  chronic  cough  it 
is  quite  likely  that  she  is  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  and  if  that  disease  is  present 
the  milk  should  not  be  used,  especially  for 
young  children.  To  determine  whether  the 
cow  is  so  affected,  have  a  veterinarian 
apply  the  tuberculin  test.  The  intrader- 
mic  or  tail  test,  now  in  vogue,  is  simple 
and  less  expensive  than  the  old  subcu¬ 
taneous  to  thermal  tuberculin  test.  No 
temperatures  need  be  taken  before  or 
after  injecting  the  tuberculin.  The  veteri¬ 
narian  simply  injects  two  or  three  drops 
of  tuberculin  into  the  skin  of  the  caudal 
fold  at  the  base  of  the  tail.  A  reaction 
to  the  test,  indicating  presence  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  consists  of  formation  of  a  pea¬ 
like  or  diffuse  swelling  at  the  point  where 
the  tuberculin  was  injected.  The  swelling 
persists  for  72  hours  or  more.  The  veteri¬ 
narian  need  make  but  one  or  two  exami¬ 
nations  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  test. 
An  affected  cow  has  to  be  disposed  of  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  State  law. 

A.  S.  A. 


Heaven  knows  best,  but  it  would  be 
nice  if  some  of  these  imported  insect  pests 
liked  dandelions. — Pasadena  Post. 


A 

UNADILLA 

Will  Save  Your  Com 

Make  Die  most  out  of  your  corn  crop  by 
storing  it  in  a  Unadilla.  If  your  corn 
reaches  maturity — ensile  it  in  a  Unadilla 
If  it  doesn’t  mature,  if  it  freezes  or  bel 
comes  infested  with  corn  borers,  ensile  it 
in  a  Unadilla— a  sure  death  to  this  pest— 
a  safe  and  sure  insurance  on 
your  crops. 

Unadilla  ensiled  corn  is  the 
best  winter  milk  producing 
feed.  It  is  succulent  and 
highly  economical. 

Don’t  wait!  Order  your 
Unadilla  now  and  be  sure  of 
your  crops.  We  guarantee 
immediate  shipment  on  any 
size  silo  in  Oregon  Fir  or 
Spruce.  Absolutely  dry,  best 
quality  materials  obtainable. 

Liberal  discount  for  cash 
on  delivery.  Time  payments 
if  wanted.  Write  for  free 
catalog  and  prices. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

C  Unadilla.  N,  Y. 


TIUNDREDS  of  other 
dairymen  have  this 
year  solved  your  feed 
problem — forever!  They 
have  studied  the  silo 
question — selected  Grange 
silos — broken  all  Grange 
sales  records! 

There  are  real  “Quality 
and  Price”  reasons  why! 
Write  for  details  now 
about  Grange  Wood,  Con¬ 
crete  Stave,  Steel  or 
Tile  Silos. 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 
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Buy  now.  Pay  later 


More  Milk 
Ross  SILO 


A.  t..  Hueoker,  an  authority  on  silos,  states 
that  clean,  sweet  ensllnge  Increases  milk 
yield,  averaging  150  gallons  a  year  per  cow. 
A  Boss  Silo  soon  pays  for  ltselt.  Convincing 
booklet  free,  " Users’  Own  Words”— Write  (or 
it  and  our  special  offer. 


ROSS  4Usifo  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(Established  1850)  756  Warder  St. 


Check  items  wanted. 


ADRIANCE- PLATT 
WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Mowers  and  Rakes 

and  repairs  for  all  machines 
Bateman  Bros.,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie,  Malvern, 

New  York  Penna. 


W  JTMan’a  Com  harvester poorMan’s  price. 
1 1  Only  526.  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

/  \.A  A  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har. 

vester.  Process  Mfg.  Co.,  Salica.  Kaos- 


A  DOLLAR  «P 
BOOK  for  £31 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  or 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30tli  Street,  New  York 


Fish  That  Walk  on  Land 

We  have  all  heard  the  tale,  which  has 
been  credited  to  various  writers,  of  the 
trout  which  was  trained  to  live  on  land, 
,and  which  finally  drowned  when  it  fell 
in  the  brook.  In  most  of  its  forms  it  is 
amusing,  and  always  gets  a  laugh,  and 
yet  there  are  many  fish,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  that  not  only  can  live  on 
dry  land,  but  actually  leave  the  water 
voluntarily,  either  in  search  of  food  or  to 
go  to  some  other  pond  or  stream  when 
the  one  they  have  been  in  threatens  to 
go  dry. 

In  this  country  there  is  a  general 
belief  that  eels  travel  from  streams  to 
isolated  ponds  and  back  to  the  streams 
again.  Generally  these  ponds  are  natural 
depressions,  and  there  are  more  or  less 
evident  valleys  connecting  them  with  the 
streams,  so  that  we  can  suspect  that 
ihe  eels  find  enough  water  for  a  progress 
that  may  be  more  or  less  in  the  nature 
of  swimming.  In  one  ease  that,  has  been 
recently  reported  to  me,  eels  of  good  size 
are  said  to  be  found  in  a  borrow  pit  along 
a  railroad  embankment  during  Spring 
and  early  Summer,  but  none  are  found 
trapped  there  when  the  water  dries  away. 
In  at  least  one  case  a  railroad  enbank- 
ment  cut  off  a  corner  of  a  pond,  leaving 
it  without  an  outlet  excepet  as  the  water 
might  seep  away.  In  that  case  the  eels 
did  not  get  out,  although  only  a  very 
short  journey  would  have  been  necessary. 
No  other  eels  have  gone  into  the  pond 
since  the  old  ones  died  or  were  caught. 
By  inference  we  can  see  how  it  might  be 
possible  to  travel  over  land,  and  it  is  also 
possible  to  understand  why  they  did  not 
find  a  way  out  of  the  place  mentioned 
above.  Until  we  get  some  more  definite 
evidence  we  must  return  the  Scotch  ver- 
dist,  “not.  proven”,  in  the  case  of  the  eel. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  hunting 
through  the  masses  of  kelp  draped  over 
the  rocks  of  a  Labrador  tide  pool.  There 
were  a  few  interesting  fish  there,  some  of 
them  in  the  water  and  some  in  the  moist 
places  under  masses  of  roekweed  which 
had  been  left  by  the  falling  tide.  One  eel¬ 
like  fish  about  a  foot  long  dashed  out  of 
the  plants  around  a  small  stone  as  I 
pushed  it.  It  swam  quickly  to  a  larger 
mass  lying  between  three  or  four  large 
boulders.  Only  one  edge  of  this  mass  lay 
in  the  water,  the  rest  was  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  or  more  above  it.  I  saw 
the  fish  go  in  among  the  plants  and  lifted 
them  up  in  time  to  see  it,  well  above  the 
water.  I  finally  caught  it  at  least  a  foot 
above  the  water  level  and  eight  to  10 
feet  away  from  any  water  that  was  as 
much  as  half  an  inch  deep.  It  twisted 
its  way  through  that  tangle  of  stems  as 
easily  as  a  snake  going  through  the 
meadow  grass,  and  with  as  evident  an 
idea  of  just  where  it  was  going. 

Natives  in  Central  and  Eastern  Africa 
have  assured  travelers  that  certain  cat- 
fishes  of  that  country  regularly  go  out  on 
land  during  the  rainy  season,  and  we  may 
well  believe  it,  for  there  are  distantly 
related  forms  in  South  America  which  do 
just  that.  In  that  case  we  have  exact 
evidence,  for  William  Beebe  made  motion 
pictures  of  some  that  he  found  wander¬ 
ing  around  in  the  jungles  of  Guiana. 

An  American  army  officer  tells  that, 
during  his  service  in  the  Philippines,  he 
once  saw  a  native  walking  around  in  a 
rice  field  from  which  the  water  had  been 
recently  drawn  off.  When  asked  what  he 
was  doing,  the  native  said  he  was  fishing. 
The  officer  thought  the  man  was  making 
sport  of  him,  and  started  to  take  the 
measures  that  seemed  proper  in  the  case. 
He  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  man 
bend  down  quickly  and  pull  out  a  fish 
weighing  more  than  two  pounds.  He 
learned  that  there  are  several  species 
that  are  regularly  caught  in  that  way  for 
food. 

Many  years  ago  a  number  of  war  ves¬ 
sels  of  various  nations  were  caught  in  a 
harbor  in  Samoa  by  a  severe  storm.  Most 
of  them  were  driven  on  the  rocks  and 
destroyed.  The  wreck  of  one  lay  partly 
exposed  for  many  years  and  may  be  there 
yet,  for  all  that  I  know.  Some  20  years 
or  so  ago  scientists  visiting  that  harbor 
found  that  certain  species  of  small  fishes 
were  in  the  habit  of  crawling  out  of  the 
water  to  sun  themselves  on  the  steel 
deck  under  a  tropical  sky.  One  wonders 
how  they  escaped  being  cooked.  When 
disturbed  they  would  take  refuge  in  the 
water,  but  would  return  as  soon  as  the 
danger  seemed  to  have  passed.  The  only 
way  in  which  specimens  could  be  secured 
was  by  shooting  them. 

Several  years  ago  an  expedition  started 
out  from  Chicago,  with  the  announced 
intention  of  catching  some  tree-climbing 
fish  that  were  reported  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  matter  was  given  much  newspaper 
attention  at  the  time.  Not  so  much  was 
said  of  the  fact  that  there  were  speci¬ 
mens  of  that  fish  alive  in  Chicago  at  the 
time.  They  can  be  found  in  aquariums 
in  almost  any  large  city  in  this  country 
any,time.  These  fish  are  in  the  habit 
of  moving  from  one  pond  to  another  in 
dry  seasons.  Usually  they  travel  at  night, 
when  there  is  a  heavy  dew,  but  may  start 
m  the  daytime  if  there  happens  to  be 
enough  of  a  shower  to  moisten  the  ground. 
j  ney  also  climb  trees  and  have  been  seen 
trees*!  rou®^  stems  paim 

^ere  is  a  group  of  fishes  found  on 
muddy  shores  in  Eastern  Asia  and 
rough  the  East  Indies  that  is  particu- 
arjy  in  the  habit  of  walking  on  land. 
‘  mentists  have  divided  them  into  several 
■pecies,  but  they  all  have  the  same  gen- 
ral  appearance.  Most  of  them  are  small, 


only  a  few  species  reaching  a  length  of 
six  to  eight  inches.  They  are  rather  slen¬ 
der,  with  great  froglike  eyes  standing  up 
on  top  of  their  heads,  and  with  broad, 
froglike  mouths.  They  hop  around  on  the 
mud  of  the  harbors  at  low  tide.  One 
scientist  tells  how  he  had  to  crawl  on 
hands  and  knees  to  move  quickly  enough 
to  catch  them  as  they  went,  from  one 
crab  hole  to  another.  When  lie  stood  up 
he  sank  in  over  his  knees  and  could  only 
go  very  slowly. 

Many  species  of  these  fish  are  found 
along  the  tidal  creeks  in  the  mangrove 
swamps.  There  they  climb  up  in  the 
bushes  and  low  trees,  seeming  to  be  as 
much  at  home  on  a  branch  20  feet  in  the 
air  as  though  they  were  swimming  through 
the  submerged  branches  of  a  fallen  tree. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  spend  most  of  their 
time  out.  of  the  water,  only  going  back  for 
protection  when  some  danger  threatens. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Trouble  with  Pump 

I  have  a  pump  operated  by  %-h.p.  mo¬ 
tor  ;  well  is  80  ft.  to  water.  It  pumps 
into  a  pressure  tank;  maximum  pressure 
is  37  lbs.  The  pump  rod  is  7/16  in.  About 
every  six  months  it  breaks,  generally  at  a 
coupling.  It  has  an  ordinary  well  cylin¬ 
der.  Is  it  vibration  that  causes  the  break¬ 
ing?  The  motor  never  stops  or  pulls  very 
hard  and  there  seems  to  be  no  undue 
strain  on  the  rod.  Would  %-in.  rod  help? 

Wisconsin.  c.  V.  P. 

Pumping  from  an  80-ft.  well  and  dis¬ 
charging  into  a  pressure  tank  carrying  a 
minimum  pressure  of  37  lbs.  per  square 
inch  is  equivalent  to  pumping  to  a  height 
of  approximately  175  ft.  A  7/16-in.  pump 
rod  should  be  sufficiently  strong  for  this 
lift,  and  it  seems  probable  that  vibration, 
due  to  too  rapid  operation  of  the  pump  or 
looseness  in  the  joints  of  the  pump  jack, 
is  responsible  for  the  breaking. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  jack,  if  ad¬ 
justable,  be  set  at  the  longest  stroke  that 
the  length  of  the  pump  cylinder  will  per¬ 
mit.  This  can  be  tested  by  turning  the 
jack  by  hand  to  see  if  the  plunger  hits  at 
either  the  upper  or  lower  end  of  the  stroke. 
Next  change  the  pulleys  so  the  pump  will 
not  run  faster  than  32  strokes  per  min¬ 
ute.  If  this  does  not  stop  the  trouble  from 
breaking  rods,  a  larger  one  may  be  pur¬ 
chased.  The  type  having  pressed  threads 
in  which  the  thread  is  raised  on  the  rod 
rather  than  cut  into  it  is  the  strongest 
type.  R.  h.  s. 


Live  Good  While  Making  a  Go|od 
Living  on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula 

Low  priced,  productive  land.  Town  and  waterfront 
homes.  Three  to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  Markets 
by  motor  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow 
and  freezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools, 
low  taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE. 
Address— 167  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


IN  ADIRONDACK^ — Farms  for  Chickens,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Fox,  Muskrat,  Summer  Boarders,  Hunting 
Camps,  Gas  Stations — ISO  acres,  7  rooms,  celler,  fireplace, 
other  buiklings—sz,  1 00.  1900  cash— 6  years.  Booklet. 

GAUL  WOODW  ARD  -  Hadley,  New  York 


KODAK  FILMS 

Developed  for  Sc.  Prints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargements  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  YOUNO  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Berlin  St..  Albtnf,  N.  T. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
In  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance ;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  for  sewing  room  to  mend  boys’  cloth¬ 
ing  and  in  charge  when  matron  is  out;  sal¬ 
ary  $60  month,  maintenance.  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT,  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  eighth  grades  education;  must 
be  active  and  free  from  physical  deformities 
and  of  good  moral  habits;  salary  $60  to  $90  per 
month  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry;  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  County,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City;  promotion  according  to  ability 
and  service;  for  complete  information  apply  to 
LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.D.,  Superintendent,  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


DRY  picker  wanted  for  picking  broilers  and 
to  help  with  poultry  work.  ADVERTISER 
6699,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  120-ACRE  modern  dairy  farm  (Greene  Coun- 
.ty),  fully  stocked  and  equipped,  responsible 
party  to  work  place  on  shares  or  salary  and 
shares;  experience,  references,  size  of  family, 
age  and  weight  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  young  man,  between  18  and 
30,  to  work  on  poultry  farm  in  Northern 
Westchester  County;  must  be  licensed  and  able 
to  drive  new  Ford,  clean,  honest,  reliable;  pre¬ 
vious  experience  entirely  unnecessary;  good 
home  surroundings;  must  be  ambitious,  inter¬ 
ested  and  willing;  references  not  desired;  I 
want  a  man  who  can  use  his  common  sense,  and 
not  try  to  work  entirely  by  set  rules;  wages 
$40  per  month  with  excellent  board  and  lodging; 
position  permanent  for  right  man.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6696,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  young  man,  bandy  with  car¬ 
penter  tools;  can  earn  country  vacation,  re¬ 
pairing  part  time.  ADVERTISER  6645,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  about  45  or  50  years  of  age, 
to  work  and  take  care  of  100-acre  hill-side 
farm;  sober,  honest-working  people,  with  refer¬ 
ences  will  be  considered;  a  good  place  for  right 
couple.  II.  SPENCER,  Tully  Valley,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Tally,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  commercial  poultry  farm  requires  the 
permanent  services  of  a  capable  manager. 
This  man  should  have  a  record  of  past  per¬ 
formances  that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  ability. 
Present  manager  retiring  because  of  ill  health. 
The  right  man  will  be  given  fullest  details  and 
can  earn  a  fine  income  with  a  splendid  future 
satisfactory  to  the  most  ambitious.  Plant  well 
equipped,  good  stock,  finest  reputation  with  the 
trade,  and  firmly  established  as  a  breeding  in¬ 
stitution.  Applicant  must  be  master  of  breed¬ 
ing,  culling,  selection,  also  broiler  production 
and  hatchery  operation.  Tell  us  about  yourself. 
Confidential.  ADVERTISER  6716,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  large  modern  dairy 
farm;  prefer  party  with  extra  milkers;  $80  and 
privileges;  Northern  New  Jersey;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  6712,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — August  1  first-class  milker  and 
herdsman;  understands  feeding  and  raising 
calves;  write  for  conditions,  stating  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

FARMER  who  understands  sheep  for  scenic 
farm  on  the  Delaware  80  miles  from  New 
York.  It.  ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARM  manager,  general  farming  and  orchar- 
dist;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  6678, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  (North  Irish),  experienced  farmer- 
gardener,  reliable  aiul  clean  living,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  private  farm  or  estate;  isolated 
location  preferred.  Write,  P.  O.  BOX  664,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 

TWO  responsible  Hollanders,  brothers,  one  sin¬ 
gle  and  one  married,  with  ambition  as  man¬ 
ager;  have  diploma  agriculture;  like  position 
on  farm;  operate  all  farm  machinery;  excel¬ 
lent  milkers.  ADVERTISER  6698,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  modern  dairy  by  herds¬ 
man-dairyman;  long  experience  production  of 
grade  A  certified  milk;  married,  no  children; 
will  use  my  own  portable  milking  machine.  Ap¬ 
ply  P.  O.  BOX  79,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

YOUNG  man,  quiet,  willing  and  industrious,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  an  outside  helper,  witli  pri¬ 
vate  family  or  boarding-house.  ADVERTISER 
6701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted — Farmer,  experienced;  wife, 
cook  or  housework;  middle-aged;  one  child  3 
years  old;  private  estate  or  farm;  please  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  6703,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted — Poultryman,  single,  good  in¬ 
cubator  and  brooder  man,  will  be  open  August 
1;  $125  a  month  and  board.  J.  R.  RUSSELL, 
care  Bungalow  Poultry  Farm,  Monmouth  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  position  as  care¬ 
taker  or  manager  on  gentleman’s  place;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  landscape  and  garden  work,  fruit, 
poultry  and  care  of  stock;  best  references  as 
to  ability  and  character;  a  congenial  place 
where  conscientious  work  is  appreciated  is  more 
important  than  big  salary.  ADVERTISER  6706, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  incubation, 
egg  production;  small  salary;  good  living  con¬ 
ditions  essential.  ADVERTISER  6708,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  working  farm  manager  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  soon;  can  build  up  yonr  farm  and  make  it 
a  money  maker  in  short  time;  understand  all 
phases  of  farming.  ADVERTISER  6709,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  58,  single,  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches,  desires  position  on  small 
plant,  or  as  assistant  on  large  one;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  moderate  wages,  steady,  reliable.  H. 
MORAN,  R.  D.  1,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  desires  position;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  6714,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  A-l  all  branches,  married.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6715,  care  Rural  Netv-Yorker. 

PARMER,  28,  single,  German,  thoroughly 
trained  theoretically  and  practically,  5  years’ 
practical  experience  in  this  country,  wishes  situ¬ 
ation  in  up-to-date  dairy  or  general  farming 
enterprise;  speaks,  writes,  reads  English;  will 
take  resi>onsibi!ity.  11.  MUSER,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Position  as  caretaker,  gardener, 
farmer  by  American;  three  in  family;  good 
with  chickens,  cows,  horses;  must  be  year- 
around  position,  within  30  miles  of  New  York; 
farm-raised,  very  best  character,  no  drink,  to¬ 
bacco  or  profanity;  salary  $125  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  6711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  understands  handling  test  cows, 
good  calf  man,  also  understands  the  care  of 
milk  and  making  butter;  can  give  good  refer¬ 
ence.  S.  D.  TRELEASE,  Port  Crane,  N.  Y. 

FARM,  estate  manager,  college,  38,  lifetime 
practical  experience  in  farm  crops,  live  stock, 
Guernseys,  especially  poultry,  fruit,  construction 
and  accounting;  capable  of  handling  large  propo¬ 
sition.  J.  R.  CLINE,  429  Third  St.,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  15  years’  experience, 
is  open  to  good  proposition.  ADVERTISER 
6717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  27,  likes  work  in  greenhouse  or 
as  caretaker  at  a  country  place;  understands 
poultry  and  cattle.  ADVERTISER  6720,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WILL  exchange  my  beautiful  one  family  de¬ 
tached  house,  corner  property;  suitable  for 
large  or  two-family  use;  new  house,  every  Im¬ 
provement,  lawns  and  fine  garden;  Long  Island 
suburb,  5-cent  fare  zone;  for  farm  or  acreage 
with  buildings,  New  York  State,  or  will  sell 
for  $9,000;  owner.  ADVERTISER  6721,  care 
Rnral  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Rent  with  privilege  of  buying,  farm 
50  to  90  acres.  Northern  New  Jersey  or  East¬ 
ern  Connecticut;  near  high  school.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6669,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCFIANGE  village  property,  7-room  house, 
improvements,  960-feet  waterfront,  for  small 
poultry-fruit  farm.  MELL,  Itosendale,  N.  Y. 


237-ACRE  farm  for  sale  to  close  estate;  located 
on  dirt  road,  3%  miles  from  Kinderhook  and 
5  miles  from  Chatham;  a'  bargain  for  someone; 
plenty  of  fruit  trees.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  183, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Sara¬ 
toga  County,  113  acres;  apples,  pears,  plums; 
10-room  house,  large  barns,  henhouse,  ice-liouse, 
granary,  garage;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools.  J.  FRANK  DeRIDDER,  Owner, 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  120  acres,  good.  9-room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  3  barns,  granary,  chicken-houses,  $5,500; 
10  miles  from  city  limits;  on  State  road.  H.  R. 
JENNINGS,  304  Merriman  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  and  large  modern  poultry 
plant  in  New  York  State,  about  90  miles  from 
New  York  City;  fully  equipped  for  hatching, 
brooding  and  layers;  good  local  markets;  price 
with  stock  and  equipment,  $16,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6681,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Gas  station,  concession  house,  fully 
equipped,  14-room  house,  large  barn,  about  50 
acres  land,  on  concrete  road ;  this  property  is 
connected  with  public  golf  course.  ADVERTIS1- 
ER  6676,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  Otsego  Co.,  pleasant¬ 
ly  situated;  excellent  house;  photo;  $1,700. 
FITZGERALD,  6  Spencer  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — I  wish  to  buy  or  rent  poultry  farm; 

write  what  you  have.  GEO.  L.  MAJOR,  Mt. 
Airy,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  poultry  farm;  seeded; 

seven-room  house,  all  conveniences;  large 
poultry  houses,  barn,  garage;  old  shade,  fruit; 
reasonable.  MARY  BROWN,  Rt.  6,  Box  27, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANT  to  rent  or  lease  house,  with  option  of 
buying,  in  progressive  village,  about  50  miles 
from  New  York,  suitable  for  tailoring  estab¬ 
lishment.  ADVERTISER  6668,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  waterpower  mill,  45-lip.; 

12  miles  from  New  York,  near  3  large  cities: 
plenty  labor  available.  CALVET,  111  Wail 
St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  to  rent  a  poultry  farm  with  mod¬ 
ern  buildings,  1,200  hen  capacity  or  over, 
within  25  miles  of  Poughkeepsie,  south  side  or 
within  10  miles  of  Spring  Valley.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  (>700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRETTY  colonial  home  and  farm,  14  rooms, 
brick  lined,  excellent  condition,  electric 
throughout,  abundant  water  supply,  bath,  open 
fireplace,  cellar  concrete  floor;  five  large  out¬ 
buildings;  25  acres;  on  county  road;  15  minutes 
to  Poughkeepsie;  near  Hudson  River;  N.  Y. 
Central  railroad:  suitable  for  small  estate  or 
high  class  boarding  house;  price  $12,500,  half 
cash.  ADVERTISER  6702,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  modern  in  every  way,  2-famil.v 
house,  new  poultry  buildings;  fruit,  berries; 
city  water,  lights  and  sewer;  1,000  pullets; 
3,000  broiler  capacity;  poor  health  reason  for 
selling;  investigate  this;  in  New  York  State. 
ADVERTISER  (>704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  farm  for  sale  at  once,  about  80  acres, 
one  mile  from  State  highway  and  small  vil¬ 
lage;  well  watered;  large  house  and  barn,  chick¬ 
en  houses,  garage,  fruit,  etc.;  about  75  miles 
from  New  York.  PEARL  M.  RUTAN,  Box  256, 
Unionville,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  plant  equipped,  or 
week-end;  for  details  address  OWNER,  Box 
373,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Hatchery  and  poultry  farm  com¬ 
bined;  established  15  years,  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania;  school  adjoins  farm;  half  mile 
to  macadam  road;  housing  1,200  laying  hens; 
2,000  young  stock;  good  local  market  for  chicks 
and  poultry  products.  ADVERTISER  6705,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FURNISHED  cottage  near  lake,  6  rooms,  fire¬ 
place,  piazza;  season  $100.  ADVERTISER 
6707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  State  road  farm  or  acreage 
with  buildings  either  side  of  Hudson  River, 
between  New  York  and  Albany;  details  and 
prices  in  first  letter;  two  to  ton  thousand  dol¬ 
lars;  photos  returned.  6517  75th  PLACE,  Mid¬ 
dle  Village,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  over  5  acres,  within  35  miles 
New  York;  price  not  over  $5,000,  low  cash 
payment;  send  details.  ADVERTISER  6719, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-room  cottage,  2  acres,  on  State 
road  near  Callicoon;  bath,  electricity,  garage, 
chicken  house;  convenient  for  two  families, 
boarders,  chickens  or  Summer  residence;  $4,000 
(half  cash).  GEO.  W.  PETERS,  Callicoon, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  place  for  sanitarium,  about 
30  acres,  hillside  land,  springs,  nice  view, 
healthy  place;  8-room  house,  large  barn,  many 
other  buildings;  stock,  wagons,  machinery;  1 >5 
hours  from  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  half  mile 
from  train  stop;  only  $6,500,  about  $2,000  cash. 
ADVERTISER  6710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  to  keep  four  cows,  horse;  near 
large  town;  give  full  particulars,  lowest 
terms  first  letter.  ELLA  BOVEY,  Denton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — -General  blacksmith  business,  fully 
equipped  for  wagon,  auto  repairing  and  horse¬ 
shoeing;  electrically  operated;  wel!  stocked;  es¬ 
tablished  35  years.  33  CANAL  ST.,  Ellenville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  piece  of  proper  t'  for  camp; 

about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  New  York 
City.  A.  KALBA,  Old  Lake  St.,  White  Plains, 


Miscellaneous 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1  65;  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  eggs,  direct  from  a  reliable  producer. 
J.  H.  McClelland,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

W AN  TED — Refined  family  board  child ; 

best  care  given.  ADVERTISER  6713,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


150  PRACTICALLY 
larger,  at  60c  each. 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N, 


new  sashes,  24x30  and 


BROADWIN,  740  Gnand 
Y. 


Teachers  and  Rural 
Schools 

Nowhere  are  the  real  rewards  of  educa¬ 
tional  service  so  apparent,  nowhere  are 
the  joys  of  teaching  so  great,  as  in  the 
one-room  schoolhouse,  if  the  prospective 
teacher  has  the  vision  that  will  enable 
her  to  find  them.  She  should  go  to  her 
work  resolved  that  she  will  make  a  school 
that  will  do  real  work  in  that  commu¬ 
nity.  The  first  thing  that  she  should  do 
is  to  decide  that  she  is  to  live  where  she 
works.  It  is  agreeable  to  go  home  every 
night  and  leave  the  district  to  take  care 
of  itself  until  morning,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  have  many  interests  and  friends  out¬ 
side  of  that  community;  but  it  is  not  the 
way  to  build  the  school  needed.  Country 
people  like  to  have  the  teacher  live  with 
them,  to  have  her  a  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

A  week  or  two  before  school  begins, 
the  new  teacher  ought  to  get  acquainted 
with  her  children  and  with  the  parents  of 
her  children.  If  she  has  to  walk  10  or 
20  miles  in  the  process,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  There  will  not  be  a  parent  in  the 
district  who  will  not  appreciate  a  little 
visit  from  the  teacher  before  school 
starts;  every  one  will  have  something  to 
tell  her  about  Johnny  or  Mary  that  will 
make  her  work  a  little  easier  when  school 
begins. 

To  get  hold  of  her  pupils  from  the  very 
start,  the  teacher  may  ask  all  the  children 
to  come  to  the  schoolhouse  a  few  days 
before  school  opens,  and  get  ready  for 
school.  Have  a  little  picnic  and  clean  up 
the  schoolhouse  and  grounds.  This  is  our 
school ;  we  want  to  start  right. 

School  opens,  and  everybody  is  there. 
Recess  time  comes  and  out  goes  the  new 
teacher  to  play  with  the  children.  Here 
the  girl  from  normal  has  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  to  show  boys  and  girls  how  to 
have  real  fun.  Those  recess  periods  are 
a  real  joy  to  anyone  who  wants  to  keep 
young  in  spirit.  Can  the  teacher  play 
baseball?  Then  watch  the  biggest  boy 
open  his  eyes  and  see  him  jump  to  do 
whatever  the  teacher  wants  done. 

What  opportunity  comes  to  the  rural 
teacher  as  the  days  go  on  and  the  leaves 
change  from  green  to  gold !  She  may 
take  her  flock  into  the  fields  and  vcoods 
and  there  teach  them  to  see  and  enjoy. 
She  may  teach  not  alone  the  geography 
that  is  found  in  books,  but  the  geography 
that  is  found  all  around  her.  Every  sea¬ 
son,  with  all  the  changes  that  it  brings, 
is  hers,  with  all  the  opportunities  for  real 
teaching  that  anyone  could  desire. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  some  boy  or 
girl  will  come  to  the  teacher  and  ask  her 
if  she  will  not  go  home  with  him  or  her 
some  night.  She  will  find  a  new  revela¬ 
tion  in  so  doing,  that,  if  there  is  an 
honored  guest  in  the  community,  she  is 
one.  She  will  find  that  the  joy  she  brings 
to  the  heart  of  the  child  and  his  parents 
by  going  to  his  home  and  being  a  guest 
there  will  bring  joy  to  her  heart,  too,  and 
she  will  learn  to  respect  more  completely 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  spending  their  lives  on 
farms.  As  she  moves  around  her  district 
she  will  gain  a  new  insight  into  the  real 
meaning  of  country  life,  an  insight  that 
the  girl  who  is  teaching  in  the  larger 
places  never  can  have. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years,  and  re¬ 
member  the  homes  that  I  visited,  and  the 
friends  I  made  in  my  first  rural  school. 
I  feel  that  the  two  years  I  spent  in  that 
district  were  the  best  years  of  my  life. 

Let  us  make  the  sclioollymse  a  com¬ 
munity  center,  too.  Every  now  and  then 
let  us  have  a  parents’  meeting,  when  all 
the  parents  come  to  the  schoolhouse,  the 
children  to  “speak  pieces,”  go  to  the  black¬ 
board  and,  in  the  light  of  lamps,  work 
problems.  The  mothers  can  serve  some 
cake  and  coffee,  and  there  would  be  a 
social  time  together  in  real  friendship  and 
fellowship.  I  might  tell  of  other  things : 
of  the  happiness  we  had  at  Christmas 
time:  of  the  fun  that  we  had  in  the  snow¬ 
storms;  of  the  community  affairs  that  we 
used  to  enjoy ;  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
went  from  our  little  district  school  to  the 
high  school  a  few  miles  away,  and  many 
other  things.  RALPH  H.  beaumont. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Judgment  on  Note 

Can  a  justice  of  the  peace  render  a 
judgment  for  more  than  $200  on  a  negoti¬ 
able  note,  or  any  claim  that  may  be 
brought  before  him?  A  negotiable  note 
runs  for  six  years  from  date,  does  it  not, 
before  "it  is  outlawed?  V.  s. 

Two  hundred  dollars  is  the  limit  of  a 
justice’s  jurisdiction.  An  action  cannot 
be  commenced  to  collect  a  note  after  six 
years  from  the  date  of  the  last  payment. 

n.  r. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS— ATTENTION  ! 

SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

D«rect  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


No  trouble  starting  that  tractor  now 

Socony  Special  Gasoline  insures  quick  starting 

IF  your  tractor  is  hard  to  start,  fill  up  the  tank  with  Socony 
Special  Gasoline.  Socony  Special  is  a  real  high-test  gasoline. 

It  insures  quicker  starting,  greater  power  and  fuel  economy. 

Not  only  in  your  tractor,  but  in  your  truck,  your  portable  en¬ 
gines  and  all  other  farm  machinery  you’ll  find  Socony  Special 
does  a  better  job. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  30,000  Socony  Service  Stations  in  New 
York  and  New  England  will  supply  you  with  Socony  Parabase 
Motor  Oil  and  Socony  990-A  Motor  Oil  for  Fords. 

Farmers  here  have  found  that  Socony  Products  in  their  farm 
machinery  means  smoother  operation,  greater  protection,  and 
longer  life  for  tlieir  motors. 

SOCONY  - 


GASOLINE  •  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  •  PARABASE  MOTOR  OILS  •  990-A  MOTOR  OIL  FOR  FORDS 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


To  Silo  Owners  Only 

YOU  are  an  aggressive,  up-to-date  farmer  or  you  wouldn’t  own  a  Silo. 

You  are,  therefore,  an  intelligent  buyer.  You  have  to  be.  Your  equip¬ 
ment  runs  into  thousands  of  dollars. 

As  purchasing  agent,  your  job  is  not  confined  to  buying  machinery.  You 
have  to  keep  posted  on  methods,  improvements  and  costs.  You  want  the 
cold,  hard  facts — not  manufacturers’  claims. 

The  1929  Papec  Cutter  Catalog  covers  filling  costs  with  figures — improve¬ 
ments — electric  silo  filling — Papec  operation  and  construction  with  careful 
specifications.  An  honest  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  busy  farmer  the 
information  he  wants  in  the  simplest  possible  form. 

The  new  Cutter  Catalog  will  be  of  interest  to  you  whether  you  do  your 
own  filling  or  hire  it  done.  We  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  free  of  charge. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 


610  East  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders,  Hay  Choppers, 

j  Gentlemen: — Kindly  send  free  Cutter  Catalog. 


Name 


Address 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Van  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 
Pressure 

Yield  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 

Write  for  Catalog  R  and  Prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


Get  Browns  New 
FACTORY  PRICES 

My  Straight  Line  Factory  to  Farm 
selling  plan  cuts  costs  way  down— 
Saves  you  a  lot  c_ 

money  on  r  arm  ana 


Poultry  Fence, Gates,  vvT''bf.f>tr0fl1 
Bart  Wire,  Roofing,  Pam  ..  Stove®; 
Heaters.  Furnaces,  bepara 

Ti WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

See  my  new.low/rewW  P*  pnC  1 
24  hour  service.  Jim  Brown.  L 

doIFaIS*"  fenc^UoMoj 


W7  Sjis, 


suburban 
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Blackhead  in  Turkeys  Gives  Up  Its  Secrets 


By  M.  B.  Dean 


HE  entrance  of  blackhead  into  this 
country  is  an  event  of  unknown 
date.  It  must  have  been  imported, 
for  turkeys  were  here  with  the  In¬ 
dians  ;  they  are  as  native  to  North 
America  as  the  latter  and  have  with¬ 
stood  the  onslaughts  of  the  white  race  better.  We 
read  stories  of  pioneers  driving  large  flocks  to  mar¬ 
ket,  a  rider  going  ahead  with  a  bag  of  corn  to  toll 
the  birds  along  and  waiting  in  the  morning  for  them 
to  leave  the  trees  by  the  roadside  where  they  had 
spent  the  night.  As  some  of  these  main  market 
roads  averaged  a  tavern  to  the  mile  and  turkeys  are 
slow  travelers,  an  early  start  must  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  those  who  lived  well  back  from  town.  The 
hardiness  of  the  turkey  is  phenomenal.  In  spite  of 
its  sizes  and  attractiveness  to  the  hungry,  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  its  eggs  and  young  to  the  preying  beasts 
of  the  forest  and  a  disease  of  civilization  which  for 
a  time  seemed  likely  to  wipe  it  out,  it  has  outstayed 
the  Indian  and  the  buffalo,  and  there  is  welcome 
evidence  now  that  its  worst  enemy,  the 
disease,  is  on  the  wane. 

Up  to  about  1880,  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  raising  turkeys  in  the  East. 

Then  it  began  to  be  noticed  that  flocks 
were  dwindling,  turkeys  were  becom¬ 
ing  hard  to  raise.  The  New  England 
States  were  losing  the  income  which 
their  flocks  had  previously  brought 
them,  and  the  newer  lands  of  the  West 
were  being  depended  upon  to  supply 
the  Thanksgiving  table.  By  1890,  real 
alarm  was  felt.  The  State  agricultural 
stations  began  to  exert  themselves  to 
find  a  cause  for  the  losses,  and  a  reme¬ 
dy.  Rhode  Island  had  long  been  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  turkeys,  and  its  experi¬ 
ment  station  was  among  the  first  to 
undertake  a  serious  study  into  condi¬ 
tions.  The  scientists  of  other  stations 
and  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  joined  in  the  search  for  a 
cause  of  the  losses  which  might  be 
overcome.  In  viewT  of  the  advances  in 
knowledge  of  disease  of  men  and  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  lasfc  quarter  century,  it  is 
rather  strange  that  blackhead  has  so 
long  been  able  to  conceal  its  origin  and 
defy  treatment.  Now,  it  seems  to  be 
unmasked  and  its  control  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  hoped  for.  The  minute  orga¬ 
nism  which  has  so  long  escaped  the 
microscope  has  been  found ;  its  chief 
means  of  spread  are  known,  and  a 
natural  immunity  to  the  disease  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  developing. 

Turkey  raising  is  coming  back.  Small 
flocks  are  seen  where  they  have  long 
been  absent  and,  what  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  almost  unbelievable, 
upwards  of  1.000  birds  being  kept  together  on  one 
farm  is  a  sight  by  no  means  unknown.  It  would  be 
1  remature  and  misleading  to  say  that  blackhead 
has  been  conquered.  The  disease  still  exists  and  is 
still  fatal.  What  may  truthfully  be  said  is  that  the 
organism  which  causes  it  has  been  found  and,  with 
its  finding,  the  way  is  opened  for  more  intelligent 
methods  of  control.  We  are  no  longer  fighting  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  dark  and  depending  upon  chance  for 
a  successful  outcome  of  the  battle.  As  has  already 
been  suggested,  too,  there  appears  to  be  either  an 
increasing  immunity  to  the  disease  or  a  lessening  of 
the  virulence  of  the  causative  organism  evident.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  some  now  successful  efforts 
to  rear  flocks  otherwise. 

To  those  who  have  ever  raised,  or  attempted  to 
raise,  turkeys,  a  description  of  the  outward  symp¬ 
toms  of  blackhead  is  superfluous.  For  others  it  may 
be  said  that  its  early  manifestations  are  those  of 
gradually  increasing  weakness  and  intestinal  dis¬ 
turbance.  While  it  may  occur  at  any  age,  it  is 
usually  a  disease  of  the  early  months  in  a  poult’s 
life.  The  first  thing  noted  is  that  some  of  the  young 
birds  act  tired;  they  drop  behind  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  walk  or  trot  with  an  uncertain  gait,  stand  ox- 
sit  with  head  under  one  wing  or  drawn  back  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulders,  *lose  appetite  and  perhaps,  dis¬ 
play  a  yellowish  diarrhoea.  If  picked  up,  they  are 
seen  to  be  light  in  weight.  Soon  after  these  symp¬ 
toms  appear  they  may  be  found  dead  anywhere  upon 
range.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 


disease,  it  may  be  dispelled  by  opening  a  dead  bird. 
The  liver  alone  will  tell  the  story.  If  this  is  en- 
larged  and  more  or  less  covered  by  grayish  or  yel¬ 
lowish  spots,  one  may  be  sure  of  the  diagnosis. 
Spotted  liver  would  be  a  better  name  than  black¬ 
head  for  the  disease,  for  the  bluish  discoloration  of 
ilie  head  that  gave  the  disorder  its  popular  name  is 
not  always  present. 

Another  oi-gan  in  the  affected  bird's  body  will  also 
show  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  It  is  there,  in  the 
blind  gut,  or  cecum,  that  the  trouble  starts.  One  or 
both  of  these  c-eca  will  be  found  to  be  distended, 
thickened  and  perhaps  ulcerated.  The  function  of 
these  blind  guts,  like  that  of  the  appendix  in  man, 
seems  to  be  to  start  trouble.  It  is  in  these  same 
organs  of  hens  and  chickens  that  the  greater  part 
of  blackhead  among  turkeys  first  begins.  This  is 
the  important  conclusion  of  the  later  studies  of 
blackhead  that  have  been  spoken  of.  In  these  other 
domestic  fowls  there  are  usually  found  considerable 
numbers  of  small,  round  worms  about  a  half  inch 


self  so  small  that  it  requires  a  microscope  to  see  it 
is  almost  too  small  to  be  believable,  but  the  high- 
powered  microscope  reveals  it  and  experimental 
studies  of  transmission  of  blackhead  show  the  es¬ 
sential  part  played  by  hens  and  chickens  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  disease. 

That  hens  spread  blackhead  was  pretty  certain 
before  the  exact  role  they  played  was  known.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  advice,  “keep  turkeys  and  hens 
apart.”  “Old  ground”  has  been  avoided  so  far  as 
possible  in  turkey  rearing,  but  the  newer  practice 
will  be  to  go  further.  Poults  will  be  hatched  in  clean 
incubators,  raised  in  brooders  that  have  never  been 
contaminated  by  chicken  droppings,  and  kept  off 
from  contaminated  ground  until  they  have  at  least 
passed  their  early  months  of  great  susceptibility  to 
infection.  This , practice  has  already  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  successful  turkey  raisers,  having  preceded 
definite  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  its 
necessity.  It  accounts  in  great  measure,  at  least, 
for  flocks  of  a  thousand  tux-keys.  Fox-  good  measure, 
we  add  decreased  virulence  of  the  in¬ 
fecting  organism  and  acquired  immuni¬ 
ty  from  generations  of  fighting  it  to 
our  explanation  of  the  latter-day  suc¬ 
cesses  among  those  who  find  it  still 
possible  to  raise  turkeys. 


The  Harvest.  Fig.  440 

in  length  known  as  cecum  worms.  These  worms  are 
comparatively  i-are  in  turkeys.  Now,  we  come  to  the 
most  remarkable  discovery  in  connection  with  black¬ 
head.  These  eecxim  worms  of  hens  and  chickens  lay 
enormous  numbers  of  eggs  of  microscopic  size.  It  is 
within  these  eggs,  too  small  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  that  the  organism  caxxsing  blackhead 
lives.  Oxitside  of  these  eggs,  its  life  is  short,  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  a  day  or  two.  Within  the  cecxim 
worm’s  egg,  this  blackhead  organism  will  withstand 
extreme  cold  and  heat  and  live  for  months  in  the 
droppings  of  the  chickens  dischai-ging  them. 

Here  is  the  history  of  blackhead  in  turkeys,  briefly 
told.  Old  or  young  fowls  harbor  cecum  worms  with¬ 
in  their  blind  gxxts.  These  cecxxxn  worms  produce 
eggs  that  contain  within  them  the  exceedingly  small 
organism  responsible  for  blackhead.  This  organism 
does  no  material  harm  to  the  hen  or  chicken ;  it  is 
a  parasite  of  the  cecum  worm.  These  cecum  worms’ 
eggs  are  discharged  in  great  numbers  with  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  fowl ;  they  “ripen”  for  a  short  time  up¬ 
on  the  ground,  are  picked  up  with  soiled  food  or 
contaminated  water  by  roving  poults,  axid  the  or¬ 
ganisms  within  them  escape  iixto  the  young  turkey’s 
intestinal  tract.  They  penetrate  the  lining  of  this 
intestinal  tract,  enter  the  blood  stream  and  are  c-ai*- 
ried  to  the  liver.  Here,  they  xnxiltiply  to  great  lxxxm- 
bers,  destroy  the  tissues  of  the  liver  and  thus  pro¬ 
duce  death.  It  is  a  short  story,  quickly  told,  bxit  man 
has  been  a  long  time  in  learning  it.  An  organism 
so  small  that  it  can  live  and  develop  in  an  egg,  it¬ 


Rural  Cemetery  Associations 

IN  REGARD  to  the  inquiry  of  a  eor- 
respondent  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  rela¬ 
tive  to  cemetery  associations,  I  would 
like  to  tell  about  one  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  The  cemetery  is  located  in  a 
small  village,  and  was  originally  a 
chui-ch  cemetery  for  the  burial  of  its 
members.  While  it  is  still  known  as 

the  -  Cemetery,  taking  its  name 

from  the  denomination  whose  church 
building  is  across  the  road  from  the 
cemetery,  it  is  now  used  as  a  burial 
place  by  people  of  various  denomina¬ 
tional  adherence.  This,  of  course,  is 
almost  inevitable  in  any  cemetery  after 
a  lapse  of  years,  as  various  members 
of  families  change  their  church  mem¬ 
bership,  or  drift  away  from  it  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  cemetery  of  which  I  write,  had 
never  reached  a  badly  overgrown  and 
neglected  condition,  as  most  lots  were 
kept  in  fair  condition  by  their  own¬ 
ers.  But  there  were  some  lots  scattered 
here  and  there  that  were  neglected  on 
account  of  relatives  having  moved 
away,  become  neglectful,  or,  perhaps, 
no  surviving  relatives  i-emained  to  care 
for  them. 

About  20  years  ago  an  association 
was  formed  with  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  permanent  upkeep  for  the  cemetery  and  im¬ 
proving  its  general  appearance.  This  association 
was  not  incorporated,  but  has  most  admirably  ful¬ 
filled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed.  Since 
its  organization,  several  other  rural  cemeteries  near 
by  have  also  formed  associations  modeled  after  this 
one.  None  of  them  has  ever  found  it  necessary  to 
become  an  incorporated  body.  Some  way  or  other, 
in  the  country  thei-e  seems  mxxch  less  need  for  “red 
tape”  and  legal  guarantees  that  officers  will  perform 
their  duties,  than  in  the  cities  wliei-e  members  and 
officers  cannot  know  each  other  personally.  In  small 
towns  and  rural  communities  it  is  still  possible  to 
find  men  and  women  who  will  unselfishly  give  of 
their  services,  without  material  reward,  to  admiu* 
ister  the  affairs  of  such  community  organizations. 
However,  if  funds  are  available,  it  would  certainly 
not  be  out  of  place  to  set  aside  some  small  amount 
partly  to  reimburse  such  officers  for  their  time. 

The  association  I  am  describing  has  a  very  simple 
constitution  and  by-laws,  stating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  association  exists,  the  officers  who  shall 
administer  its  affairs,  their  duties,  term  of  office,  etc. 
— they  receive  no  salary.  It  outlines  who  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership,  dues  and  times  of  meeting. 

The  officers  consist  of  a  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  They  invest  the  funds,  lime  a  caretakei 
for  the  cemetery,  notify  members  of  meetings,  ar¬ 
rears  of  dues,  or  anything  else  that  is  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  to  them.  The  officers  serve  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  and  meetings,  usually  not  more  than  two  oi 
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three  a  year,  are  held  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

yi  who  own  lots  in  the  cemetery  are  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  association.  There  are  about  400 
members. 


For  a  long  time  clues  were  50  cents  a 


year!  put  lately  they  have  been  raised  to  75  cents, 
a  ridiculously  small  sum  for  the  service  rendered. 
*\t  first,  a  few  lot-owners  refused  to  join  the  as¬ 
sociation,  preferring  to  care  for  their  own  plots,  but 
don  they  were  convinced  that  the  association  would 
pe  able  to  care  for  the  graves  long  after  they  would 
he  able  to  do  so,  and  decided  to  give  it  their  sup¬ 
port.  There  have  always  been  a  few  lots,  where 
surviving  relatives  have  neither  eared  for  them 
themselves  nor  paid  the  association  to  do  so.  The 
question  arose,  should  they  be  mown  and  cared  for 
{iS  were  the  rest?  It  seemed  almost  like  putting  a 
premium  on  stinginess  and  indifference.  So  for  a 
time  these  lots  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  un¬ 
kempt  condition,  but  when  other  lot-owners  realized 
that  a  neglected  lot  alongside  of  their  own  detracted 
from  its  appearance,  sentiment  developed  to  take 
care  of  every  lot  in  the  cemetery.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  these  delinquent  owners  are  becoming  fewer 
as  time  passes,  perhaps  being  shamed  by  the  action 
of  the  majority. 

The  main  duties  of  the  cemetery  caretaker  are 
mowing  the  cemetery  and  the  digging 
of  graves  when  necessary.  He  mows 
the  cemetery  three  or  four  times  be¬ 
fore  Memorial  Day  and  several  times 
after.  For  this  he  receives  a  stated 
sum.  If  he  digs  a  grave  it  is  charged 
for  extra,  and  paid  by  the  relatives. 

Ten  dollars  is  the  cost  of  this  service, 
and  for  this  sum  the  grave  is  leveled 
and  grass  sown  on  it. 

Some  lot-owners  decided  they  would 
rather  set  aside  a  lump  sum  than 
bother  paying  dues  each  year.  The  as¬ 
sociation  set  $30  as  an  ample  amount, 
when  placed  on  interest,  to  provide 
funds  to  care  for  a  lot  for  all  time.  At 
3  per  cent  interest  this  is  somewhat 
more  than  dues  now  required,  but  in 
order  to  provide  for  a  probable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  future,  it  was  thought 
best  to  have  $30  for  this  purpose. 

About  25  lot-owners  have  paid  this 
amount  to  the  association,  and  several 
public-spirited  members  have  paid  as 
much  as  $80.  This,  of  course,  will  help 
to  make  up  any  deficiency  of  funds,  if 
such  a  condition  should  arise,  and  helps  to  put  the 
organization  on  a  sound  business  basis. 

It  is  a  great  source  of  comfort  to  anyone  who 
happens  to  be  the  last  surviving  member  of  a  family, 
to  know  that  by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum,  or  by 
making  provision  for  the  payment  of  it  in  his  will, 
lie  can  be  assured  that  the  graves  of  his  loved  ones 
will  always  be  given  proper  care. 

My  family  moved  from  this  community  some  years 
ago,  and  we  have  appreciated  so  much  the  work 
this  cemetery  association  is  doing.  We  live  too  far 
away  to  give  our  cemetery  lot  adequate  care,  but 
our  minds  are  at  rest  when  we  think  of  the  place 
where  our  loved  ones  are  sleeping,  for  we  know  it 
b  kept  neat  and  beautiful.  When  we  visit  their 
graves  we  always  find  everything  in  the  best  of  con¬ 
dition.  We  need  do  nothing  more  than  place  on 
them  the  flowers  we  bring  in  loving  memory. 

Pennsylvania.  ellen  johnston. 


along  the  highways  and  byways.  Everyone  of  these 
tourists  comes  back  from  abroad  wishing  that  some¬ 
how  our  own  countryside  might  be  made  as  beauti¬ 
ful.  and  that  our  farmers  might  lead  as  apparently 
restful  and  peaceful  lives  as  these  British  agricul¬ 
turists. 

The  original  impression  that  one  carries  away  is 
of  an  abundance  of  flowers,  but  a  careful  study 
shows  that  it  is  not  always  so  many  flowers  as  it  is 
a  few  flowers  placed  carefully,  and  a  few  vines  and 
a  little  patch  of  turf  to  help  the  effect.  Rarely  do 
we  find  a  wide  expanse  of  lawn,  and  never  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  “gardening"  as  we  know  the  word.  It  is 
rather  just  an  expression  of  the  dweller's  love  of 
flowers  that  we  see,  and  it  is  the  very  lack  of  “ef¬ 
fort'’  that  makes  the  scene  so  lovely. 

A  glimpse  at  the  pictures  which  accompany  this 
article  will  show  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Con¬ 
sider  first  the  group  of  farm  buildings  shown 
grouped  on  either  side  of  the  road.  True  it  is  that 
undoubtedly  the  dwellings  in  this  group  lack  many 
of  the  comforts  of  the  American  farm  home,  but 
where  can  one  find  a  scene  more  restful  and  inviting 
to  the  eye  than  that  typical  roadside  view?  And 
yet  analysis  show's  us  that  there  are  no  flowrers 
visible  except  on  the  bush  at  the  right. 
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A  Picturesque  Group  of  Buildings  on  an  English  Farm.  Fig.  442 


Farm  Homes  in  Rural  England 

/^\XE  of  the  most  impressive  things  that  the  well- 
traveled  person  remembers  about  England  after 
getting  off  the  beaten  paths  is  the  peculiar  sense  of 
teauty  and  peace  that  pervades  the  farm  homes 


Take  the  picture  of  the  farm  cottage  with  the 
vine  over  the  door.  Here  beauty  and  utility  have 
been  combined,  with  a  vegetable  garden  in  front 
of  the  house  and  flowrers  along  the  foundation.  It 
is  a  habit  that  we  should  consider  reprehensible  and 
unnecessary  here,  and  yet  one  which  seems  quite 
proper  on  the  tiny  estates  of  England.  But  after 
all  it  is  the  air  of  neatness  and  just  the  touch  of 
flowers  and  vines  that  make  the  house  a  home. 

There  are,  certainly,  many  fine  examples  of  the 
use  of  a  profusion  of  flowers  along  the  countryside 
of  rural  England  as  the  pictures  below  well  show. 
Sometimes  the  planting  is  a  happy  informal  border, 
while  again  it  may  express  the  precise  nature  of 
the  owner  with  formal  beds  and  clipped  bushes. 

Now,  admitting  that  all  this  is  beautiful  and  de¬ 
sirable,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Ameri¬ 
cans  so  like  to  travel  through  rural  England,  what 
can  the  American  farmer  do  to  make  his  place  at¬ 
tractive?  Has  he  the  time  and  inclination  to  plant 
flow'ers,  or  isn't  that  necessary? 

A  careful  study  of  the  situation  has  convinced  me 
that  so  many  factors  are  concealed  behind  the  beau¬ 
tiful  English  countryside  that  we  can  never  hope  to 
duplicate  it,  but  must  rather  work  out  our  own  type 
of  beauty  along  different  and  American  lines.  For 


instance,  the  low  cellarless  type  of  cottage  that  is  so 
restful  to  the  eye,  with  its  thatched  roofs,  would 
never  be  suited  to  the  rigorous  United  States  cli¬ 
mate.  Second,  we  must  recall  that  England  is  a 
thousand  years  old,  twro  thousand  years  old  indeed, 
while  we  are  new  and  are  trying  to  cultivate  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres  to  her  one.  Third,  our  climate  is  too 
discouraging.  Imagine  trying  to  keep  a  nice  front 
yard  with  such  weather  as  blessed  New  York  State 
last  Summer.  Even  the  big  estates  here  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  with  their  corps  of  men,  ai’e  hard  put 
to  it  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  grass,  and  surely 
the  struggling  farmer  cannot  be  expected  to  spend 
all  his  time  on  ornamental  gardening.  No,  our 
climate  is  a  factor  against  a  trim  countryside. 

But  a  second  careful  thought  shows  us  that  there 
are  things  that  anyone  can  do  that  will  in  time  pro¬ 
duce  a  rural  beauty  that  wrill  be  worth  remarking. 

First. — We  farmers  can  join  the  protest  against 
the  billboards  that  mar  what  natural  beauty  we 
have.  We  can  refuse  to  let  our  own  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings  become  disfiguring  elements  in  the  land¬ 
scape  and  we  can,  in  the  Winter,  perhaps  see  to  it 
that  our  homes  are  given  a  coat  of  protecting  paint 
that  looks  good. 

Second. — We  can  perhaps  in  the  Winter  find  time 
to  cut  out  the  brush  in  the  woods  that 
border  our  roads.  Did  you  ever  go 
along  the  road  and  see  a  neatly 
thinned-out  woods  and  notice  the  good 
impression  that  it  gave  you',  of  the  man 
who  owned  that  place?  And  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  apple  and  fruit  trees,  while 
strictly  utilitarian,  also  adds  to  the 
beauty  and  neatness  of  a  place. 

Third. — We  can,  now  and  then,  when 
there  is  money  enough,  buy  a  few  or¬ 
namental  shrubs  to  plant  by  the  house 
in  the  prevailing  mode.  And  we  will, 
if  we  are  wise,  get  a  few  thousand  of 
the  little  evergreens  from  the  State 
and  plant  on  the  bleak  hillside  off  there 
back  of  the  house.  Why  are  the  beech 
forests  of  England  so  beautiful?  Be¬ 
cause  they  were  planted  with  fore¬ 
thought  two,  three,  four  hundred  years 
ago.  Cannot  we,  with  our  boasted  bet¬ 
ter  civilization,  look  ahead  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  time  three  hundred  years  hence, 
when  our  children  will  rise  up  and  call 
us  blessed  for  giving  them  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  country  that  shall,  in  its 
every  bit  as  beautiful  as  the  present- 

NELSON  COON. 


own  way,  be 
day  rural  England? 
New  York. 


The  Trend  Towards  Sod  in  the  Orchard 

THERE  is  a  definite  trend  towards  sod  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  It  started  in  a  large  way  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  has  gradually  swept  eastward,  until 
now  even  Western  New  York  is  becoming  interested. 
Pennsylvania  has  long  been  converted  to  the  plan, 
and  New  England  as  well.  Some  notable  sod  or¬ 
chards  in  New  York  State  have  pointed  the  way, 
but  the  superiority  of  clean  cultivation  for  the  aver¬ 
age  New  York  orchard  has  been  sufficient  to  hold 
most  orchardists  in  line.  Now,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  a  drift  toward  the  sod  orchard. 

This  drift  is  not  so  contrary  as  it  might  at  first 
appear.  It  is  really  a  change  to  keep  pace  with  new 
varieties  and  new  market  requirements.  First  of  all 
Western  New  York  has  been  phenomenal  for  the 
high  yields  of  its  trees.  Its  superiority  has  lain  in 
the  fact  that  it  could  produce  80  barrels  of  apples  to 
the  acre  on  an  average,  while  other  sections  were 
content  with  50  barrels.  Clean  cultivation  was  the 
system,  and  it  was  highly  successful.  If  one  will 


An  English  Farm  Cottage  With  Thatched,  Roof.  Fig.  441 


A  Cottage  Border  of  Perennial  Plants.  Fig.  443 
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pause  for  a  moment,  however,  he  will  realize  that 
the  Baldwins  that  came  from  Western  New  York 
orchards  were  not  highly  colored,  although  they 
satisfied  the  market  demands  of  their  day.  Today, 
with  increasing  competition  and  the  demand  for 
high-colored  fruit,  it  has  even  been  necessary  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  “Gray  Baldwin”  in  grading  rules  to  get 
some  of  the  fruit  onto  the  market.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  this  condition  is  due  to  old  trees  and  the 
resultant  poorly  colored  fruit,  but  the  other  state¬ 
ment  is  also  important,  namely,  that  market  re¬ 
quirements  of  color  have  increased. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  fruit  in  the  sod  or¬ 
chard  is  more  highly  colored  than  that  in  the  clean 
cultivated  orchard.  Growers  have  seen  this,  and 
this  fact  has  played  no  small  part  in  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  sod. 

There  is  still  another  factor,  and  that  is  the  change 
in  varieties.  Whereas  poorly  colored  Baldwins  were 
once  satisfactory,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  fancy  McIntosh.  At  the  present  time  Mc¬ 
Intosh  dominates  the  apple  business  in  New  York 
State.  Everyone  thinks  in  terms  of  McIntosh.  Any¬ 
one  who  grows  this  variety  knows,  however,  how 
badly  it  drops.  He  also  knows  that  the  drops  are 
worth  money.  The  sod  orchard  then  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  variety. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  advantages  of  the  sod 
orchard,  such  as  ease  of  spraying,  but  there  are 
also  serious  handicaps.  First  of  all.  it  has  been 
shown  time  after  time  that  a  well-kept  sod  orchard 
costs  as  much  to  manage  as  the  clean  cultivated  or- 


Robinsdale  Gertrude  Colantha  ;  23,000  lbs.  milk,  1,100 
lbs.  butter  fat  in  305  days.  Granddaughter  of  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad  and  King  Colantha  Alcartra.  Fig.  J/ h h 


chard.  The  danger  of  fire  is  always  present  in  the 
sod  orchard.  Apple  scab  is  likely  to  be  more  severe 
because  the  fungus  over-wintering  on  the  leaves  is 
not  destroyed  by  plowing  under.  It  is  common  ob¬ 
servation  also  that  apple  maggot,  which  has  more 
recently  come  to  the  front,  is  more  severe  in  the 
sod  orchard,  and  unless  care  is  taken  to  clear  away 
around  the  trees  every  Fall,  mouse  injury  is  more 
severe.  All  in  all  the  clean  cultivated  orchard  is 
still  the  standard.  The  trend  seems  to  be  toward 
the  sod  system,  but  if  it  is,  it  is  to  meet  certain 
definite  demands  of  modern  fruit  growing,  not  nec¬ 
essarily  because  the  old  order  was  bad. 

H.  B.  TUICEY. 


A  Certified  Milk  Farm 

CERTIFIED  milk  is  clean  milk  produced  from 
clean,  healthy  cows  by  clean,  healthy  men,  and 
kept  clean  and  cold  from  the  time  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow  until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  To  sell  milk 
as  certified  milk,  it  must  be  produced  and  sold  un¬ 
der  the  Medical  Milk  Commission  of  the  United 
States.  This  commission  has  laid  down  200  rules 
to  be  strictly  followed. 

At  Quonquont  Stock  Farm,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass., 
w  here  certified  milk  is  produced,  13  cows  are  milked 
four  times  a  day,  at  4:15  A.  M.,  10:15 
A.  M.,  4  :15  P.  M.  and  at  10  :15  P.  M. ; 

32  are  milked  three  times  daily,  at 
4:30  A.  M.,  12:45  P.  M.,  and  8:15  P. 

M. ;  14  are  milked  twice  daily,  at  4  :30 
A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.  The  milking  is  done 
by  hand,  and  before  each  milking  the 
cow  is  brushed,  washed  and  wiped  dry 
with  a  clean  towel.  As  soon  as  the 
cow  is  milked,  the  milk  is  weighed, 
and  then  strained  through  a  sterilized 
cloth  filter,  passing  directly  into  a 
modern  covered  cooling  apparatus. 

The  milk  is  cooled  to  34  degrees, 
then  bottled  and  capped  by  machinery. 

Each  bottle  cap  is  marked  with  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  the  milk  is  to 
be  sold,  thus  safeguarding  the  pur¬ 
chaser  against  stale  milk.  In  addition 
to  the  cap,  a  hood  is  placed  over  the 
top  of  each  bottle  to  seal  the  lip  of  the 
bottle  from  any  possible  contamination. 


Quart,  pint,  half-pint  and  12-ounce  bottles  are  used. 
When  ready  for  market,  the  bottles  are  stored  in  a 
refrigerator  box  at  40  degrees  until  time  for  de¬ 
liver}’. 

The  milk  is  carried  to  market  by  rail  and  truck. 
Three  trucks  are  used,  being  on  the  road  from  4  A. 


Fayne  Beauty  Walker  Ona;  25,125  lbs.  milk,  360  lbs. 
buttcrft  in  305  days.  Fig.  JfJ/5 


M.  until  4  P.  M.  These  trucks  run  over  three  types 
of  roads  to  carry  the  milk  to  be  retailed  in  Hayden- 
ville,  Florence,  Northampton,  Easthampton,  West- 
field,  Pittsfield,  Hatfield,  Greenfield,  Holyoke  and 
Springfield.  This  milk  sells  at  25  cents  per  quart, 
“light”  cream  at  30  cents  a  half-pint  and  “heavy”  at 
60  cents. 

The  Quonquont  herd  of  purebred  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  is  Federal  and  State  accredited.  This  means 
that  the  herd  had  passed  100  per  cent  perfect  three 
consecutive  tuberculin  tests  given  six  months  apart 
before  becoming  accredited,  and  has  continued  to 
pass  such  tests  perfectly  at  regular  intervals  there¬ 
after.  The  herd  consists  of  around  130  head  of 
various  ages  from  young  calves  to  mature  cattle, 
the  young  stock  being  raised  to  replace  the  older 
animals.  The  herd  is  valued  at  $50,000,  or  more. 
The  animals  are  in  fine  condition,  and  the  calves 
are  large  and  thrifty.  Many  of  the  cows  have  rec¬ 
ords  for  milk  and  butterfat.  The  three  herd  sires 
are  valuable  animals  with  pedigreed  ancestry  of 
world  record  cattle. 

During  the  Summer  the  milk  cows  are  kept  at 
the  barn,  while  the  dry  stock  occupies  the  large  hill 
pasture.  The  date  of  turning  the  cattle  into  the 
pasture  is  usually  about  May  15 ;  earlier  being  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  pasture  as  well  as  to  the  cattle.  A 
spring  brook  supplies  pure  drinking  water  to  the  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  pasture.  The  water  supply  at  the  farm 
buildings  is  from  an  artesian  well  611  ft.  in  depth, 
filling  a  storage  tank  of  14,000  gallons  capacity. 
From  October  until  the  middle  of  May,  the  cattle  are 
comfortably  sheltered  in  the  large  barns  of  modern 
type,  well  ventilated,  roomy  and  with  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  for  dairy  barns.  The  cattle  are 
cleanly  bedded  with  kiln-dried  sawdust  from  a  box- 
factory,  12  carloads  being  required  yearly.  Through¬ 
out  the  New  England  Winter,  the  cattle  are  turned 
out  for  two  hours  of  daily  exercise  in  the  yards 
whenever  the  weather  permits. 

The  cows  are  fed  rations  based  on  their  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  general  condition.  One  hour  before 
milking,  each  row  of  cows  gets  a  feeding  of  suc¬ 
culent  food  and  grain,  and  at  6  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M. 
hay  is  fed,  one  of  these  feedings  being  of  Alfalfa. 
The  grain  ration  for  the  milk  cows  is  as  follows : 
300  lbs.  oilmeal.  300  lbs.  hominy,  400  lbs.  bran,  100 
lbs.  straight  middlings,  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs. 
corn  distiller’s  grains,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal,  100  lbs. 


Flower  Garden  at  Quonquont  Stock  Farm.  Fig.  1/J6 
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molasses,  60  ibs.  bonemeal,  20  lbs.  calcium  carbo¬ 
nate,  20  lbs.  salt. 

The  grain  is  all  bought  in  carload  lots  from  a 
mill  where  a  large  magnet  is  used  to  remove  am- 
nails  or  bits  of  metal  as  the  grain  is  being  mixed 
About  250  tons  of  grain  are  fed  yearly  and  300  tons 
of  hay.  Two-thirds  of  the  hay  is  raised  on  the  farm 
25  acres  being  in  Alfalfa.  Corn  for  the  five  tile  silos 
is  grown  on  50  acres  of  rented  land.  The  225  acres 
of  Quonquont  Farm  are  in  pasture  and  fodder  crops 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  occupied  by  the  build¬ 
ings  and  an  orchard.  The  attractive  farm  buildings 
include  a  beautiful  Summer  home,  a  home  for  the 
employees,  the  dairy  barn,  milk-house,  barns  for 
storage  and  five  silos.  The  grounds  are  not  only 
well-kept,  but  beautiful. 

The  30  men  employed  are  examined  weekly  by  a 
physician  to  make  sure  they  are  in  a  healthy,  sound 
physical  condition.  In  the  sterilizing  room  of  the 
milk-house,  all  pails,  milk  bottles,  metal  parts  of 
the  bottler,  and  even  the  milking  stools,  are  sterilized 
after  having  been  thoroughly  washed  in  warm  water 
and  rinsed  in  boiling  water.  The  sterilizing  room  is 
heated  to  300  degrees  dry  heat  for  60  minutes.  The 
white-uniformed  men  wash  their  hands  with  soap 
and  warm  water  at  the  lavatory  before  milking 
each  cow. 

Quonquont  Farm  has  been  operated  as  a  dairy 
farm  for  seven  years,  and  is  now  an  example  of 
highly  specialized  farming,  paying  well  on  the  initial 
investment,  in  spite  of  the  large  expenditures  for 
feed,  labor,  advertising,  transportation  and  upkeep. 


Katherine  Clothilde  Pontiac.  Three  records  as  follows 
for  365  days:  At  11  years,  27,917.2  lbs.  milk,  1,126.05 
lbs.  butterfat;  at  10  years,  23,091  lbs.  milk,  918J/2  lbs. 
butterfat ;  seven-day  record  at  12  years,  3  months,  S78 
lbs.  milk,  30  lbs.  butterfat.  Fig.  Jflf7 

Dependable,  intelligent  workmen,  a  conscientious 
manager,  and  a  sensible,  business-like  owner  are 
doubtless  the  most  important  factors  in  its  success. 

B.  A.  MERRITT. 


Hills  and  Dales 

Y  WANDERINGS  today  took  me  along  the  rim 
of  a  deep  ravine.  Here  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth  was  exposed  by  the  work  of  a  small  stream. 
Over  this  solid  native  rock  is  spread  a  thin  film  of 
what  we  call  “soil.”  This  film  of  soil  is  indeed  thin 
when  we  think  of  it  in  relation  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  earth.  Yet,  man  who  has  dominion  over  all  the 
earth  uses  only  the  first  six  or  eight  inches  on  the 
outside  of  this  soil  cover. 

We  usually  think  of  this  thin  layer  of  soil  as  the 
land.  It  is  the  source  of  all  life,  and  it  produces 
much  of  the  material  that  adds  further  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  of  mankind.  On  it  we  live  and 
move. 

What  are  the  forces  that  have  changed  this  solid 
rock  to  a  loose  cover  of  soil?  The  materials  that 
make  up  the  soil  come  either  from  the  native  rock 
or  from  the  rocks  of  other  sections.  In 
the  higher  elevation  where  glaciation 
was  feeble,  the  native  rock  contributed 
most  of  the  materials  for  soil  forma¬ 
tion.  In  regions  where  the  glacier 
was  deep  much  of  the  soil  forming  ma¬ 
terial  was  brought  in  from  rocks  fur¬ 
ther  north.  Chief  among  the  forces  of 
Nature  that  make  rocks  into  soil  are 
weathering,  chemical  action,  mechani¬ 
cal  grinding  and  gravity.  Weathering 
breaks  up  the  solid  rock  into  soil  par¬ 
ticles  and  gravity  mixes  and  dm- 
tributes  them/ 

As  one  pauses  to  consider  this,  be  is 
impressed  with  the  great  variation  in 
depth  and  distribution  of  this  soil 
cover.  On  the  hills  and  exposed  plm‘  s 
the  soil  lies  only  a  few  feet  deep,  in 
the  dales  it  is  usually  much  deeper, 
sometimes  many  hundred  feet.  *  111 
among  the  forces  that  have  made  thv-o 
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oreat  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  soil  cover  is 
the  force  of  gravity. 

The  soil  is  always  shifting  to  lower  levels.  On  the 
face  of  the  cliff  the  movement  is  rapid.  Down  steep 
hills  it  may  be  rapid,  especially  where  the  hand  of 
man  removes  the  forest  cover.  On  the  more  level 
fields,  the  movement  may  be  very  gradual  hut  its 
o-reat  movement  is  toward  lower  levels.  Thus  we 
have  great  valleys  filled  with  rich,  alluvial  soil 
brought  down  from  the  surounding  hills.  Rich,  al¬ 
luvial  soils  are  found  in  the  Genesee  Valley  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  the  Mohawk  Valley  of  Central  New 
York  and  the  Connecticut  Valley  of  New  England, 
suul  these  have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  been  formed 
at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  hills. 

Under  natural  conditions  the  soil  on  the  more  level 
fields  remains  at  comparative  rest.  It  is  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  network  of  roots.  The  fields  are  per¬ 
manently  occupied,  and  the  richness  of  the  soil  is 
ever  increasing.  The  hand  of  man,  however,  stirs 
the  top  soil  and  erosion  is  greatly  accelerated.  Thus 
many  steep  slopes  that  might  have  raised  crops  of 
timber  and  firewood  for  all  time  have  been  cleared 
and  plowed,  and  the  land  now  lies  wasted.  Fields 
are  gullied  and  barren,  and  now  have  further  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  soil  of  the  fertile  valleys  below. 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  one  can  see  the  results  of 
all  these  great  forces  that  make  our  hills  and  dales. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  outlook  today,  for  the  hills 
round  about  are  mostly  raising  trees.  How  much 
these  hills  with  their  forest  cover,  dotted  here  and 
there  over  the  landscape,  add  to  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  the  countryside. 

n.  h.  w. 


One  of  the  most  delightful  clubs  among  school 
children  is  a  nature  study  society.  This  is  wide  in 
scope  and  inspires  a  child  with  a  real  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  and  values  of  farm  life,  helping  him 
to  find  contentment  and  interests  there,  and  in  his 
surroundings.  Aside  from  this,  he  learns,  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  to  comprehend  the  value  of  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  is  the  better 
prepared  to  meet  and  solve  the  various  agricultural 
problems  intelligently,  which  daily  confront  and 
often  harass  the  farmer  without  a  knowledge  of  en¬ 
tomology,  ornithology  or  botany. 

Certain  things  must  be  considered  in'  order  to 
make  any  such  organization  a  success,  and  truly  far 
reaching  in  its  influence.  It  must,  first  of  all,  he 
under  unselfish,  '  capable  leadership.  Those  who 
have  the  organization  in  charge  should  he  guided  by 
high  aims  and  noble  ideals.  Such  persons  should 
possess  a  natural  love  for  children  and  he  earnestly 
desirous  of  guiding  them  to  wholesome  thinking  and 
better  citizenship.  The  subjects  considered  are  only 
a  means  to  an  end,  but  must  in  all  events,  be  effi¬ 
ciently  handled  or  failure  is  certain. 

Whether  the  organization  shall  consist  of  boys  or 
girls  or  of  both  is  another  important  question  to  an¬ 
swer.  The  nature  of  the  club  work  would  largely 
determine  this,  but.  generally  speaking,  the  writer 
unhesitatingly  recommends  both,  owing  to  her  firm 
conviction  that  boys  and  girls  need  more  wholesome 
and  friendly  associations  away  from  the  dance  hall 
and  moving-picture  theaters.  The  number  of  mem- 


Clubs  for  Farm  Girls  and  Boys 

DURING  the  natural  course  of  a 
child’s  development  there  comes, 
in  average  cases,  a  powerful  desire  for 
organized  activity  of  some  sort.  Boys 
and  girls  from  six  to  sixteen  read  of 
the  activities  of  various  organizations, 
and  are  inspired  with  an  intense  long¬ 
ing  to  join  some  club  and  to  become  a 
part  of  some  active  organization.  We 
find  numerous  examples  of  attempts  to 
fulfill  this  desire  in  the  gangs  of  street 
boys,  and  in  obscure  groups  of  girls, 
classing  themselves  as  “The  Dancing 
Dolls,”  or  some  other  name  of  equal 
significance.  This  tendency  should  not 
he  regarded  as  an  inclination  to  do 
wrong,  but  on  the  contrary  should  be 
interpreted  by  the  adults  supervising 
such  children  as  a  golden  opportunity 
to  inspire  them  with  high  ideals  and 
to  guide  and  help  them  to  attain  them. 
These  things  have  been  taken  into 


Mrs.  August  Schilt,  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  the  above  picture  with  this  note: 
“Here  is  a  picture  of  our  grandchildren.  We  would  suggest  either  of  two  titles, 
‘ Things  Are  Prospering  on  the  Farm,’  or  ‘ Early  Lessons  in  Poultry  Farming.’  ” 


consideration  by  those  who  have  organized  the  Girl 
and  Boy  Scouts,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  other  like 
societies,  and  they  are  accomplishing  great  good 
among  those  who  can  afford  to  be  of  their  member¬ 
ship,  but  what  of  those  who  live  on  remote  farms 
far  removed  from  the  centers  of  such  activities, 
where  meeting  halls  are  not  available  and  leaders 
are  scarce?  Must  they  be  denied  the  joys  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  organized  action?  My  answer  is, 
“No!”  There  are  various  ways  in  which  they  may 
realize  their  hopes.  The  Lone  Scouts  for  country 
boys  between  10  and  20 — an  organization  of  great 
power  which  has  quite  recently  been  affiliated  with 
tbe  Boy  Scouts — -offers  wonderful  chance  for  boys 
living  on  lonely  farms  to  take  up  the  ever-alluring 
s,'°ut  work.  Every  wideawake  boy  of  such  type 
"'ould  profit  greatly  by  joining.  If  one  willing  and 
capable  parent  is  available  in  a  community  to  take 
charge  of  the  work,  much  can  he  accomplished  with 
a  neighborhood  club.  In  order  to  assume  such  lead¬ 
ership,  it  may  mean  that  someone  will  have  to  make 
s°me  sacrifice,  but  surely  the  cause  is  worthy  of  it. 

f  lubs  may  be  conducted  along  various  lines  to 
'uret  the  requirements  of  the  individuals  forming 
'he  membership  of  the  organization.  We  find  junior 
poultry  clubs,  pig  or  cattle  clubs,  4-H  clubs,  girls’ 
seving  circles,  canning  clubs,  athletic  or  camping  as- 
s°ciations,  junior  garden  clubs  or  a  students’  book 
■  oc  iety,  all  conducted  with  success  among  boys  and 
-uls  from  farm  homes.  In  some  cases  these  inter- 
,  are  grouped  into  a  single  organization  known 
'  M)lne  name  similar  to  the  “Junior  Citizens’  As- 
f <i  t  ion.  Whatever  the  type  of  club,  let  the  aims 

purposes  always  he  high,  that  good  may  result, 
^sdhected  organization  often  ends  disastrously. 
k,  lll!'  a£ent‘s  are  always  ready  to  give  information 
children’s  clubs  dealing  with  farm  ac- 
1!l<>-  School  superintendents  endeavor  to 
^'•ragement  and  assistance  to 
•  “'utional  or  community  betterment  clubs. 


give 

persons  organizing 


hers  may  vary.  As  few  as  three  might  form  a  suc¬ 
cessful  club,  or  as  many  as  40  might  constitute  its 
membership.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  one  lead¬ 
er  to  conduct  a  larger  organization  successfully. 

“Where  shall  we  meet?”  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
next  inquiry.  The  community  house  is  a  splendid 
meeting  place  if  there  is  one,  but  in  the  event  that 
there  is  none,  the  school  offers  a  very  satisfactory 
substitute,  provided  the  educational  authorities  are 
willing  to  allow  it  to  be  used  for  the  puriiose. 

The  time  of  meeting  may  be  arranged  by  each  so¬ 
ciety  to  fit  its  own  needs,  but  as  a  general  thing, 
monthly  meetings,  with  one  social  event  a  month, 
are  about  all  that  can  be  done  well,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  school  seasons. 

Elaborate  by-laws  are  a  weighty  encumbrance, 
too  heavy  for  the  average  child  to  carry.  Some  sim¬ 
ple  pledge  with  a  high  purpose — not  too  exacting  or 
drastic — may  form  the  basis  of  membership.  A 
president,  vice-president  and  secretary  are  the  usual 
officers.  The  instructor  acts  as  treasurer  and  ren¬ 
ders  a  report.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  children 
some  training  in  parliamentary  practice,  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  instructor  takes  charge  of  the 
meetings.  - 

Unless  one  is  conducting  a  very  select  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  is  best  to  avoid  dues  if  possible,  in  children’s 
community  organizations.  Should  certain  supplies  be 
absolutely  essential  for  the  work,  dues  may  be 
charged  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  materials.  If  the 
work  is  aimed  to  aid  those  who  need  it  most,  even 
small  dues  may  place  its  advantages  beyond  their 
reach. 

The  nature  of  the  club  lessons  will,  of  course,  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  purpose  of  the  organization. 
It  is  quite  satisfactory  to  present  these  topics  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  they  would  be  taught  in 
a  school  classroom.  It  is  important  that  order  he 
maintained,  but  it  is  equally  important  that  all 
meetings  be  made  enjoyable,  as  otherwise  all  efforts 


will  come  to  naught,  and  the  members  will  seek  en¬ 
tertainment  elsewhere. 

The  real  success  of  any  junior  club  lies  in  its 
ability  “to  keep  alive.”  Interest  must  be  kept  at 
white  heat  at  all  times.  This  is  not  so  formidable 
a  fact  as  it  at  first  may  seem.  Difficulty  may  gen¬ 
erally  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  old  heads  try  to  do 
all  the  planning.  This  will  not  work  at  all,  as  older 
folks’  ideas  of  what  young  people  like  to  hear  and 
know  about,  and  what  they  like  to  do,  do  not  usually 
accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  younger  generation.  The 
wise  leader  tactfully  sifts  out  the  needs  and  interests 
of  his  members,  and  uses  this  knowledge  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  giving  her  instruction  lessons.  She  ap¬ 
points  a  committee  of  young  people  to  take  charge  of 
social  activities,  herself  acting  as  chairman.  In 
this  manner  she  can  direct,  and  help  her  committee 
to  carry  out  their  own  ideas  in  a  proper  manner. 
Her  suggestions,  if  tactfully  given,  are  usually  heard 
with  enthusiasm,  and  if  she  is  a  wise  counselor  she 
will,  by  working  with  her  committee,  rather  than 
domineering  over  them,  guide  them  into  wholesome, 
happy  activities. 

One  social  event  monthly  is  certainly  all  that  any 
junior  club  can  manage  well.  Suggestions  for  these 
“good  times,”  by  months,  follow.  In  January,  a 
sleighing  party  affords  endless  fun.  February  has 
many  possibilities  for  good  times,  as  a  Valentine 
party,  a  Colonial  masquerade  for  Washington’s 
Birthday,  or  a  good  historical  program.  In  March 
could  be  given  a  stereopticon  lecture,  the  material 
for  which  can  usually  be  obtained  from 
State  Boards  of  Education  without 
cost.  These  would  be  interesting  and 
entertaining,  as  well  as  very  instruc¬ 
tive.  April  is  the  proper  time  to  have 
an  Arbor  Day  program,  at  which  time 
the  club  may  give  a  free  entertainment 
for  the  community,  and  arrange  to  set 
out  attractive  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
public  buildings  or  greens.  Pageants 
are  especially  good  if  the  season  is  not 
too  severe.  May,  with  its  blossoms,  is 
a  delightful  time  for  a  May  dance  with 
the  pole  and  May  Queen.  Boys’  clubs 
would  probably  give  preference  to  some 
dignified  way  of  honoring  Memorial 
Day.  June  is  full  of  possibilities.  Flag 
Day  is  a  splendid  time  for  a  patriotic 
neighborhood  supper  and  lawn  party. 
Let  all  who  attend  bring  something  for 
the  general  table — but  have  everything 
free.  July  offers  a  chance  for  cele¬ 
brating  the  Fourth  by  means  of  on  Old 
Home  Day  for  the  whole  community, 
when  those  returning  to  their  home 
town,  are  requested  by  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  to  “make  up”  the  program.  These 
numbers  would,  of  course,  be  added  to 
by  community  songs.  Box  lunches  might  be  brought 
by  all,  and  lemonade,  coffee,  ice  cream  and  frank- 
furts  could  be  sold  at  cost,  if  desired,  the  idea  not 
being  to  make  money,  but  to  promote  a  spirit  of  good 
fellowship.  A  ^  s  picnic,  a  water  carnival,  shore 
party  or  “burgoo,”  are  good  suggestions  for  this 
month,  also.  August  may  seem  a  sleepy  time  to 
grown-ups,  but  young  people  make  it  very  much 
alive  if  they  can  have  a  frankfurt  roast,  clambake 
or  corn  roast  on  some  sultry  moonlight  night.  When 
chilly  September  evenings  come  few  frolics  afford 
more  fun  than  an  old-fashioned  social — the  cobweb 
(which  our  grandmothers  can  tell  us  about)  or  a 
jolly  spelling  bee.  October  stands  for  Hallowe’en — 
and  that  always  means  a  party.  Let  November  he 
set  aside  for  the  giving  of  a  fine  Thanksgiving  play, 
the  proceeds  from  which  should  be  used  to  purchase 
pictures,  statuary  or  other  much  needed  material 
for  the  school.  As  December  is  usually  such  a  busy 
month,  it  is  well  to  close  the  year  with  the  formal 
presentation  to  the  school  of  the  club’s  gift,  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  use  of  the  classroom  for  meetings. 

So  long  as  children  are  in  school  it  is  unwise  to 
arrange  elaborate  or  overtaxing  programs  at  any 
time.  Saturday  seems  to  be  the  only  available  day 
for  meetings,  and  by  arranging  social  activities  for 
Friday  evenings,  conflict  with  home  study  require¬ 
ments  would  he  avoided,  which  is  an  important  point 
to  bear  in  mind,  as  children  should  not  he  encour¬ 
aged  to  slight  their  duties  to  their  schools. 

If  someone  would  loan  a  small,  sightly  woodlot, 
having  some  natural  attraction,  as  a  Summer  meet¬ 
ing  place,  or  camping  spot,  to  such  a  club,  much 
good  would  be  accomplished.  Such  a  tract  might  be 
made  by  them  a  club  sanctuary  for  wild  life,  and 
within  its  limits  numerous  valuable  lessons  in  con¬ 
servation,  natural  science,  woodcrafting  and  proper 
camp  living  and  sanitation  could  be  effectively 
taught.  The  club  is  a  crying  need  of  country  hoys 
and  girls  today.  They  will  be  better  for  having 
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EXTENSION  LADDERS 


r' vt  WINDLASS  75*  EXTRA 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete— ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft..... 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


Old-Fashioned  A 

Hardy  flower  plants 

FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Delphiniums,  Oriental  Poppies,  Columbines,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Phloxes,  Hollyhocks,  Lilies,  Anemones  and  247 
other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  during  win¬ 
ter.  Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall 
planting.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry  Wine- 
berry,  Grape,  Asparagus  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants 
for  September  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

II  A.  It  It  Y  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong  pot-grown  plants  from  new'  runners.  No  year 
old  plants  used.  Howard,  Sample  and  Dunlap— $1.50  per 
25;  $4.50  per  100;  $37.50  per  1000.  Mastodon  Everbearing 
—*2  00  per  25;  $7.50  per  100.  Plant  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  and  pick  a  crop  next  summer. 

GEO.  I>.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  YT. 


PI  A  IV TQ  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post  5000 
*  I  iJ  Leadiny  Varieties  F.O.B.  or  More 

100  500  1000  Per  M 

Cabbage . $  .35  $1.M  $1.65  $1.25 

Cauliflower  &  B.  Sprout  .65  2.00  3-50  3. 00 

Celery  and  Pepper .  -60  1  65  3  00  2.75 

Catalog  free.  G.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


PI  \  POSTPAID.  All  varieties  Kerooted 

J a  AarB-lTi  JL  plants  for  late  planting:  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Beet,  Aster,  3  doz.,  25«;  100,  40c;  300,  $1;  1,000, 
*2.76.  Coleus,  Vinca,  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  3  doz.,  50c. 
ROnitER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


VARIETIES— GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  $1.  Six  orders  for  only  SB.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.Y. 


A  DOLLAR 
BOOK  forfeit 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  JOHN  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


VOLUME  III 


OF  THE 

SHIP  MODEL 
MAKING  BOOKS 

IS  JUST  OUT 

THIS  tells  how  to  make  a  model  of 
the  “United  States  Ship  the  Consti¬ 
tution,”  by  Captain  E.  Armitage 
McCann.  Ample  description  is  given 
as  to  the  tools  and  material  required 
and  the  plans  are  simple  so  that  any¬ 
one  can  make  the  model.  Price,  $2.50. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


clean  club  activities  if  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  them.  Some  wise  and  busy  par¬ 
ents  hear  the  call  and  organize  real,  ac¬ 
tive  little  clubs  of  their  own,  and  possi¬ 
bly  a  few  neighbors’  children,  using  their 
own  homes  for  meetings.  Teachers,  also, 
often  conduct  small  neighborhood  clubs, 
while  certain  other  busy  farmers  or  farm 
women  sacrifice  much  in  order  to  take  the 
lead  in  one  of  the  larger  community  or¬ 
ganizations,  because  they  realize  their  im¬ 
portance  in  the  moulding  of  character  in 
the  children  of  the  community.  These 
wise  people  realize  that  the  influence  of 
the  association  of  untaught  children  up¬ 
on  those  of  most  careful  training  depends 
very  largely  for  its  quality  upon  the  bet¬ 
ter  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  such  unfortunate  .lives.  This  work 
reacts  directly  upon  the  children  of  cul¬ 
tured  homes — and  these  people  are  wise 
enough  to  know  that  through  such  works, 
low  standards  will  be  raised,  while  high 
ideals  will  have  a  better  chance  to  hold 
their  own,  and  raise  others  up  to  their 
standards. 

The  field  of  such  work  is  certainly 
great,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  Both 
men  and  women  are  sorely  needed.  Mar¬ 
ried  couples  often  undertake  this  work 
successfully  together,  and  virile,  young 
married  men  exert  powerful  influences 
over  growing  boys.  Mothers  who  were 
former  teachers  are  peculiarly  fitted  to 
conduct  mixed  clubs,  as  a  rule.  If  the 
material  is  at  hand,  and  craving  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  reader  honestly  feels  inca¬ 
pable  of  handling  such  a  club,  let  him 
get  right  to  work  and  find  some  one  who 
will,  for  the  sake  of  the  children  in  his 
community.  He  certainly  can,  after  lo¬ 
cating  his  leader,  act  as  a  booster,  and 
induce  his  community  to  stand  back  of 
his  choice,  endeavoring  to  influence  them 
to  co-operate  for  the  success  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  founded  on  sound  principles,  with 
a  very  definite  aim  to  guide  the  com¬ 
munity’s  boys  and  girls  into  the  paths  of 
good  citizenship.  Helen  N.  upson. 

Connecticut. 


Treatment  for  Ivy  Poisoning 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  Bulletin  1166-F,  gives  the  following 
suggestions  for  treatment  of  ivy  poison¬ 
ing  : 

After  exposure  to  poison  ivy,  measures 
to  insure  the  removal  of  the  poison  are 
of  primary  importance.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  at  first  the  poison  is  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin  and  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  thorough  washing  and  rinsing, 
repeated  several  times.  Careless  washing, 
however,  may  serve  to  spread  the  poison. 
Ordinary  kitchen  or  laundry  soap  which 
has  an  excess  of  alkali  is  best  for  the 
purpose,  and  hot  water  should  be  used. 
The  soap  should  be  applied  freely,  so  as 
to  produce  an  abundant  heavy  lather  on 
the  exposed  surfaces,  and  then  rinsed  off 
completely.  The  operation  should  be  re¬ 
peated  not  less  than  three  or  four  times. 
Running  water  is  preferable,  or  if  a 
basin  is  used,  the  water  should  be 
changed  frequently.  The  hands,  espe¬ 
cially  tlie  finger  nails,  should  receive  par¬ 
ticular  attention. 

For  prevention,  the  bulletin  recom¬ 
mends  solution  of  iron  salts  applied  free¬ 
ly  to  exposed  parts  of  the  body  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  before  going  into  areas  in¬ 
fested  with  poison  ivy,  or  applied  imme¬ 
diately  after  exposure.  A  solution  of  five 
parts  of  ferric  chloride  in  95  parts  of 
a  half  and  half  mixture  of  water  and 
glycerine,  or  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
ferrous  sulphate  in  five  parts  of  water, 
is  recommended. 

Even  when  the  poison  has  started  to 
work,  careful  washing  with  alkaline  soap 
is  helpful.  In  severe  cases  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  a  physician.  The  irritation 
and  annoyance  usually  increases  for  the 
first  few  .days,  and  then  subsides.  Vic¬ 
tims  often  try  several  remedies  and  may 
give  unearned  credit  to  the  one  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  apply  when  the  poison  has  run  its 
course. 

A  5  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  per¬ 
manganate  applied  locally  is  a  good  reme¬ 
dy.  The  stain  will  gradually  wash  off, 
but  its  removal  may  be  hastened  wTith 
lemon  juice.  Local  applications  of  solu¬ 
tions  of  cooking  soda  or  Epsom  salt,  one 
or  two  teaspoons  to  a  cup  of  water,  are 
ordinarily  as  helpful  as  any.  Fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  grindelia,  diluted  with  four  to 
eight  parts  of  water,  is  often  used.  These 
solutions  may  be  applied  with  light 
bandages  or  clean  cloths  which  should  be 
kept  moist  and  changed  often  to  avoid  in¬ 
fection.  During  the  night,  or  when  moist 
applications  cannot  be  used,  the  poisoned 
surfaces  should  be  carefully  cleaned  and 
dried  and  left  expose^  to  the  air.  Do  not 
bandage  them  tight.  Immersing  the 
poisoned  parts  for  several  minutes  in  wa¬ 
ter  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  increases  the 
discomfort  for  the  moment,  but  a  period 
of  great  relief  follows. 

In  the  early  stages  do  not  use  oily  oint¬ 
ments.  The  oils  tend  to  dissolve  and 
spread  the  poison.  After  the  poison  has 
exhausted  itself  a  mild  dressing,  such  as 
zinc-oxide  ointment,  hastens  healing. 


Long  Island  Potato  Tour 

The  twelfth  annual  Long  Island  potato 
tour  took  place  on  June  26.  27  and  29. 
The  first  day  was  spent  at  the  west  end 
in  Nassau  County;  the  second  day  on 
the  north  fork  in  Suffolk,  and  the  last  day 
on  the  south  side  of  Suffolk  around  the 
Hamptons.  The  purpose  of  this  tour  was 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  farmer  who  produces  seed  po¬ 


tatoes,  the  dealer  who  handles  them  and 
the  farmer  who  grows  table  stock  from 
them. 

The  tour  was  conducted  by  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  County  Farm  Bureau  Potato  Im¬ 
provement  Committees.  There  were 
about  60  cars  in  the  procession.  Stops 
were  made  at  various  points  along  the 
route  to  view  the  different  demonstration 
plots.  There  were  Irish  Cobbler  seed 
source  demonstration  plots  and  Green 
Mountain  plots.  There  was  a  potato 
trial  ground  of  the  William  Ivroemer  Seed 
Co.,  and  high  analysis  fertilizer  experi¬ 
ment,  under  the  direction  of  B.  E.  Brown, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
farm  of  Fred  Tabor,  of  Orient.  Here  an 
address  was  given  on  “Fertilizer  Evolu¬ 
tion”  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Worthen  of  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  specialists  in  their  line  on  the  tour 
were :  E.  V.  Titus,  president  of  Nassau 
County  Farm  Bureau,  who  gave  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome ;  Prof.  P.  H.  Wessels, 
of  Long  Island  Research  Farm  at  River- 
head  ;  Prof.  E.  L.  Nixon,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College ;  Dr.  E.  V.  Hardenburg, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture ; 
H.  B.  Knapp,  director  of  State  Institute 
at  Farmingdale ;  J.  C.  Corwith,  president 
of"  Suffolk  Farm  Bureau  ;  II.  L.  Bailey, 
Vermont  seed  inspector;  Dr.  H.  C.  Hae- 
kett,  entomologist  of  L.  I.  Research 
Farm ;  Dr.  M.  F.  Barrus  of  Cornell ; 
John  Tucker,  experiment  farm,  Ottowa, 
Canada,  spoke  on  “Certification  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,”  Fred  Tabor,  of  Orient, 
told  why  growers  want  well-graded  seed 
stock ;  Prof.  J.  R.  Livermore,  N.  Y.  State 
College,  spoke  on  improvement  of  seed 
stock  by  isolation  of  high  yielding 
strains.  The  talks  were  made  at  the 
stops  at  the  demonstration  farm  plots. 

There  were  two  evening  programs.  On 
Wednesday  at  Farmingdale  in  charge  of 
S.  H.  Weeks,  general  chairman.  Wel¬ 
come  by  H.  B.  Knapp ;  “City  Marketing,” 
by  Deale  Phillips,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets;  “New  York  City 
Farmers’  Markets  in  the  Future,”  by 
F.  F.  Dwyer,  Commissioner  of  Markets, 
New  York  City.  Thursday  evening,  the 
program  was  given  at  Sound  Avenue, 
Riverhead,  Grange  Hall,  in  charge  of 
Edwin  H.  King,  General  Chairman  of 
Suffolk. 

Fred  L.  Terry  was  in  charge  of  Suffolk 
program.  Meals  were  served  by  the  ladies 
of  Massapequa  Grange,  also  at  Farming- 
dale  by  the  C.  C.  Club  of  Baiting  Hol¬ 
low,  and  by  the  ladies  of  Sound  Avenue 
Grange.  The  Nassau  County  Agent  is 
H.  II.  Campbell ;  Suffolk,  E.  S.  Foster, 
W.  G.  Been,  assistant.  Altogether  the 
tour  was  considered  one  of  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  that  has  been  held. 

m.  d.  y. 


Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 

N0.  15 — BINDWEED 

Bindweed,  a  morning-glory-like  plant 
with  small  white  or  pinkish  blossoms,  ar¬ 
row-head  shaped  leaves  and  white,  slen¬ 
der,  cord-like  creeping  roots,  deserves 
front  rank  among  the  noxious  weeds  of 
America.  In  the  wheat  fields  of  West¬ 
ern  Kansas  the  writer  has  seen  bind¬ 
weed  take  complete  possession  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  land  to  the  exclusion  of 


Bindweed  Seeds  Are  Pear-shaped  and 
Rough — Enlarged 


all  other  vegetation  and  it  is  equally  as 
troublesome  in  California,  Oregon,  Utah 
and  other  sections.  In  the  East  it  oc¬ 
curs  mainly  as  a  garden  pest  that  may 
enter  the  fields  at  any  time  to  cause  un¬ 
limited  trouble.  A  piece  of  the  root  but 
an  inch  in  length  may  start  a  new  patch. 

In  addition  to  the  harmfulness  in  the 
field,  there  is  evidence  that  when  bind¬ 
weed  is  eaten  by  live  stock  ill  effects  may 
result. 

Bindweed  seeds  are  dark  brown,  dull, 
somewhat  pear-shaped,  about  an  eight  of 
an  inch  in  length,  roughened,  with  one 
side  rounded  and  the  other  ridged.  When 
moistened  they  become  mucilaginous.  An 
impurity  mainly  in  seed  grain  and  occa¬ 
sionally  in  Soy  beans. 

ALBEKT  A.  HANSEN. 


Forget-me-nots  from  Seed 

Every  woman  loves  forget-me-nots,  but 
few  know  how  to  grow  them.  It  is 'the 
easiest  thing.  Now  is  the  time  to  sow 


July  20,  1929 

the  seed.  They  will  be  strong  plants  hr, 
Fall  and  able  to  live  through  the  Winter 
The  Alpestris  variety  blooms  from  A™-;i 
till  May.  After  they  are  out  of  bloom 
and  their  seed  dropped,  they  should  be 
pulled  up  and  thrown  away.  The  Palus 
tris  type  start  to  bloom  in  May  and  cod' 
tmiie  till  Autumn.  When  they  run  to 
seed,  cut  off  the  tops  and  the  new  bloom 
will  soon  follow.  I  had  a  bed  of  Darwin 
tulips  last  Spring,  the  pink  Clara  Butt 
and  the  dark  Tulipe  Noire  surrounded  bv 
forget-me-nots  The  sight  was  simply 
beautiful.  When  after  too  much  rain  or 
dry  weather  other  flowers  fail,  alone 
creeps  the  forget-me-not  and  covers  with 
its  lovely  blue  the  bare  places. 

Maryland.  j.  c 


New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  Meeting 

The  Summer  meeting  and  tour  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  in  Cumberland  County  on 
August  6,  1929.  Separate  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  tours  will  start  from  Del  Bay 
Farms,  Bridgeton,  at  11:30  A.  M.  (Day¬ 
light  Saving  Time).  A  brief  meeting  will 
be  held  on  the  Training  School  grounds 
at  Vineland,  starting  at  2  P.  M.  There 
will  be  commercial  exhibits  of  horticul¬ 
tural  equipment  and  competitive  exhibits 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  stationary 
spray  plant  in  operation,  modern  grading 
and  fruit  cleaning  equipment,  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  peaches,  the  Cedarville  auction 
market,  a  canning  factory  and  acres  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  a  few  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  things  to  be  seen  on  the  tours. 
Arthur  J.  Farley,  secretary. 


The  Hairworm 

I  am  inclosing  an  animal  found  in  my 
garden,  and  am  anxious  to  know  what  it 
is,  as  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before.  When  alive  it  wound  itself  into 
all  kinds  of  shapes.  i.  d.  shull. 

North  Carolina. 

The  creature  sent  was  a  hairworm 
(Gardius).  There  used  to  be  an  old 
superstition  that  these  were  caused  by  a 
piece  of  horsehair  getting  into  water  and 
coming  to  life.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
true,  as  the  creature  is  a  distinct  organ¬ 
ism  with  a  regular  life  cycle.  They  are 
strange  things,  and  are  disagreeable  in 
appearance  with  their  habit  of  squirming 
and  tying  themselves  up  into  knots.  There 
is  no  special  harm  done  by  them  so  far 
as  we  know. 
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Summer  Care  of  Dahlias 

Several  inquiries  have  reached  us  re¬ 
garding  stalk  borers  in  Dahlias,  which  at 
times  cause  serious  trouble.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  insect  is  indicated  by  the 
wilting  of  a  portion  of  the  plant.  As  soon 
as  this  is  noticed,  a  search  should  be 
made;  the  creature  will  be  working  its 
way  up  or  down  the  stem,  its  presence 
being  shown  by  castings  thrown  out  of 
the  burrow,  as  well  as  by  entrance  holes. 
There  may  be  exit  holes  also,  as  the 
borer  often  moves  out  and  attacks  a 
neighboring  stalk.  When  found  the  borer 
should  be  dug  out  and  destroyed.  The 
plant  usually  recovers,  after  the  wilted 
part  is  cut  away  and  some  extra  care 
should  be  given,  such  as  watering,  to 
help  it  in  regaining  vigor.  Outward  ap¬ 
plications  of  insecticides  are  useless.  As 
burdock  and  ragweed  are  native  host 
plants  of  this  insect,  their  destruction  is 
a  control  measure,  and  the  burning  of 
Dahlia  tops  in  the  Fall  is  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution.  These  stalk  borers  are  some¬ 
times  quite  destructive  to  larkspurs. 

When  the  plants  are  about  a  foot  high 
the  central  shoots  should  be  pinched 
back  to  induce  a  bushy  growth ;  when 
well  branched  they  are  more  able  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves.  During  August,  and 
until  the  middle  of  September,  super¬ 
fluous  branches  should  be  thinned  out, 
and  some  of  the  old  leaves  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  plant  I'emoved,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  free  circulation  of  air.  After 
this  there  should  be  no  pruning  except 
the  cutting  of  flowers,  as  growth  is  need¬ 
ed  to  mature  the  roots.  When  tying 
Dahlias  to  the  stakes,  always  tie  each 
branch  separately.  They  should  never 
be  bunched. 

A  mulch  will  be  very  beneficial  during 
a  dry  time,  especially  where  artificial 
watering  is  not  practicable.  Such  a 
mulch  is  applied  when  surface  cultiva¬ 
tion  ceases,  usually  about  the  first  of 
August.  At  this  time  the  feeding  roots 
are  near  the  surface.  When  the  mulch  is 
applied  a  light  application  of  bonemeal 
may  be  given,  or  a  small  quantity  of  the 
special  fertilizers  sold  for  use  on  Dahlias. 
European  gardeners  use  soot  as  a  Dahlia 
fertilizer,  but  this  is  undesirable  for 
varieties  with  white  or  pale-colored  flow¬ 
ers,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  give  a  muddy 
tint  to  them.  * 

Do  not  let  flowers  fade  on  the  plant ;  if 
they  are  not  wanted  for  cut  flowers,  cut 
them  with  their  long  stem  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  fade.  This  prunes  the  plant, 
saves  its  strength,  and  keeps  it  neat  in 
appearance. 


As  We  Go  Along 

I  spent  the  “Glorious  Fourth”  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  The  weather  was  good 
for  such  a  job — not  unduly  hot,  but 
enough  so  that  drops  of  sweat  would  fall 
on  about  every  hill  when  planting  or 
hoeing.  In  Northern  New  Jersey  sweet 
corn  can  be  planted  until  the  middle  of 
July  with  fair  assurance  of  getting 
ahead  of  frost.  For  all  of  this  later  plant- 
,n"  I  turn  over  the  ground  as  wanted. 
1  here  is  at  this  time  a  crop  of  large 
weeds  to  work  under — Summer  grass, 
f  ommelina,  ragweed,  etc.  Some  that 
«et  very  large  are  pulled  and  laid  in  the 
furrow,  but  most  of  them  work  under 
"  ell  if  trodden  down  as  I  get  to  them. 
A  good  spade  and  a  little  knack  in  using 
it  makes  this  work  go  quickly  and 
easily.  Strike  the  spade  in ;  its  weight 
helps  do  that.  Then  a  push  with  the  foot 
and  it  is  under,  full  blade  length.  An- 
nther  movement  and  that  bunch  of  soil 
and  weeds  is  bottom-side  up,  with  the 
tnp  crumbling  into  a  good  seed  bed,  and 
a  bunch  of  humus-making  stuff  under¬ 
neath,  in  which  corn  roots  like  to  work. 

Gnee  when  going  through  the  orchards 
'  i'li  my  friend  Collingwood,  we  came 
across  a  lot  of  giant  ragweeds. 

There’s  potash,”  he  said,  and  in  his 
quick  resolute  way  he  yanked  out  the 
''ends  and  threw  them  under  a  tree, 
"  "'re  they  would  in  time  work  down  in- 
!°  f°r  those  apple  roots.  Ragweed 
'  as  to  him  not  a  “pesky  weed,”  but 
potash,  which  nature  had  lifted  from  the 
'  '  the  weed  growth,  ready  to  top- 

‘  Hss  the  land  with  this  essential  plant 
i  "Jl  ■  M  hat  a  man  he  was — intensely 
nmgetic  in  mind  and  body,  quick,  ob- 
yet.  with  all  of  these  stern  and 
•ust  ing  qualities,  taking  time  to  be 
icndly.  Nearly  two  years  have  gone 
•we  I  saw  him  last,  but  the  memory  of 


his  face  and  voice  and  the  “way”  he  had 
is  as  clear  as  ever,  and  probably  will  be 
so  long  as  memory  lasts. 

Part  of  this  garden  ground  I  am  now 
spading  is  for  a  few  potatoes — 50  hills 
of  Black  Mercer,  a  variety  of  superior 
quality  not  often  seen  now,  as  it  is  of 
too  irregular  shape  for  general  market. 
This  seed  has  been  in  the  light  for  a  time 
and  formed  strong  sprouts.  When  a 
small  boy,  Father  told  me  about  the 
Mercer  potatoes,  which  were  excellent 
to  eat.  but  finally  rotted  so  that  they 
could  not  be  grown.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  Black  Mercer  is  the  same 
variety  or  not.  but  its  texture  and  flavor 
when  cooked  make  me  think  it  may  be. 
At  any  rate  these  50  hills  will  be  given 
a  chance  to  show  what  they  can  do. 

As  there  is  no  brook  near  by,  the  birds 
patronize  the  various  drinking  and  bath¬ 
ing  dishes  I  have  here  and  there  on  the 
top  of  cat-proof  posts.  They  like  the 
spray  from  the  hose  better,  however,  and 


A  Sprouted  Black  Mercer  Potato .  Con¬ 
siderably  Reduced.  Quality  is  superior, 
but  shape  spoils  it  for  commercial  use. 

while  that  is  going  they  stand  under  it, 
getting  various  degrees  of  wetness.  One 
young  robin  attracted  my  attention  by 
staying  under  the  spray  15  minutes;  at 
times  wallowing  in  a  puddle  until  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked.  Then  he  sat  in  the  sun  on 
a  grape  bar  and  fixed  up  his  feathers. 
Meanwhile  one  of  the  old  birds,  too  shy 
to  come  so  close  to  me,  was  calling  out 
something  to  the  youngster,  perhaps  that 
he  had  been  in  swimming  long  enough. 
Yes,  these  robins  eat  some  of  my  sour 
cherries,  but  I  have  also  seen  them  slat¬ 
ting  large  white  grubs  turned  up  with  the 
fresh  earth.  w.  w.  H. 


Some  Useful  Annuals 

In  my  flower  bed  I  plant  a  few  Heli- 
chrysum  or  straw  flowers.  I  like  these 
because  they  are  different  and  bear  ever¬ 
lasting  flowers,  which  are  useful  and 
pretty  in  Winter  bouquets.  As  a  small 
child  I  remember  the  straw  flowers  in  my 
grandmother’s  flower  garden  and  they 
have  always  appealed  to  me  since.  The 
straw  flowers  will  grow  in  any  good  soil 
and  require  little  care.  I  plant  the  mixed 
colors,  but  like  plenty  of  yellow  ones  in 
them,  as  they  mix  well  with  the  darker 
colors.  After  the  flowers  are  out  about 
one-third  is  the  best  time  to  cut  them, 
and  I  cut  them  with  long  stems.  After 
I  cut  them  I  make  into  small  bouquets 
and  tie  them,  then  hang  the  bouquets 
with  heads  downward  in  a  dark  dry  place 
where  I  leave  them  uptil  they  are  de¬ 
veloped  or  are  all  the  way  out.  Bunches 
of  these  make  nice  little  gifts  for  our 
friends  in  Winter  when  our  outdoor 
flowers  are  gone. 

The  Scabiosa  is  a  flower  I  seldom  see 
in  other  flower  gardens,  yet  to  me  it  is 
useful,  interesting,  and  beautiful.  The 
Scabiosa  is  known  by  several  names : 
mourning  bride,  sweet  scabious  and  pin¬ 
cushion  flower.  The  flower  is  well  named 
for  the  flowers  remind  me  so  much  of 
filled  pincushions.  I  like  to  plant  the 
seed  early  so  as  to  have  a  good  season  of 
bloom.  They  start  to  bloom  early  in  July 
and  continue  until  killed  by  frost.  I  buy 
the  mixed  Scabiosa  seed,  for  I  just  raise 
a  few  plants  and  these  give  me  many 
flowers  during  the  Summer.  Scabiosa 
grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high  and 
the  flowers  often  grow  on  long  stems. 
There  are  several  colors  and  shades.  They 
keep  well  as  cut  flowers.  The  annual 
Scabiosa  I  prefer,  but  I  enjoy  a  few  of 
our  perennial  ones,  which  are  very  nice 
for  cut  flowers  also. 

The  African  marigolds  are  valuable 


annuals.  They  are  gay  in  color,  free 
bloomers,  giving  large  double  flowers.  I 
raise  both  the  orange  and  lemon  colors. 
1  sow  seed  in  May,  and  after  the  plants 
are  well  up  I  transplant  them  in  rows 
and  have  them  about  12  in.  apart,  for 
this  allows  room  for  them  to  spread  and 
grow  into  good  stocky  plants,  well  filled 
with  flowers.  It  is  well  to  give  a  little 
support  when  necessary.  Unless  one 
wants  heavy  plants  and 'flowers  plant  a 
little  nearer  together.  These  annuals  are 
of  easy  culture ;  they  prefer  light  soil  and 
a  good  sunny  position.  After  marigolds 
start  to  bloom  they  continue  to  do  so 
until  killed  by  heavy  frost.  I  save  the 
largest  and  best  for  seed,  which  I  gather 
from  time  to  time  as  they  are  ready.  I 
let  seed  dry  out  gradually,  gathering  on 
short  flower  stalks  and  put  in  small 
bunches  and  tie  them  where  they  can  dry. 
Later  I  take  these  hunches  and  put  in 
large  paper  bags,  tie  bags  up  and  put 
strings  on  top  of  bags  and  tie  to  nails 
high  up  on  the  walls  on  the  third  floor 
away  from  mice,  for  often  mice  come  in 
and  find  seeds  if  they  are  put  within 
their  reach.  I  leave  seeds  in  bags  until 
I  need  them  the  following  season.  Two 
good  varieties  of  marigolds  I  have  raised 
are  Orange  Prince  and  Lemon  Queen ; 
these  I  find  to  be  two  of  the  best,  most 
showy,  and  satisfactory. 

1  also  raise  a  few  of  the  French  mari¬ 
golds.  which  are  good  bedding  plants  and 
excellent  bloomers,  with  showy  small 
flowers  of  golden  yellow  and  velvety  crim¬ 
son.  It  seems  they  are  always  in  bloom. 
A  few  years  I  have  potted  some  of  these 
in  the  Fall  for  house  plants,  and  one  year 
one  or  two  plants  bloomed  well  for  many 
weeks.  I  save  my  seeds  of  these  the  same 
as  1  do  from  the  African  marigolds.  The 
tall  varieties  of  marigolds  grow  about 
three  feet  high,  while  the  dwarf  ones 
grow  only  18  to  24  inches.  Before  plant¬ 
ing  the  marigold  seeds  in  the  Spring  I 
take  the  heads  and  break  the  seeds  apart 
from  the  flower  pods  and  then  scatter 
them  in  the  soil.  I  cover  them  lightly 
with  soil  and  press  it  gently  down  over 
the  seeds.  In  gathering  the  seed  it  is 
well  to  keep  each  color  and  kind  of  flower 
separate;  then  I  am  sure  of  the  colors 
as  I  wish  to  sow  them  the  following 
opring.  Because  these  flowers  are  so 
easily  raised  and  reward  their  owners 
with  so  many  flowers  and  seeds,  1  find 
them  valuable  in  my  garden. 

New  Jersey.  AMY  E.  keeler. 


Ann  Arbor  Baling  Presses 
Cross  Head  Steel  Wire  Bale  Ties 

Better  baled  hay  brings  better  prices  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  It’s  quality  that  counts  in  Baling 
Tresses  and  Bale  Ties  as  well  as  HAY. 

Years  of  Service  to  Hay  Balers,  enable  us  to 
provide  for  needs  of  hay  dealers  promptly  and 
efficiently. 

Ask  us  also  for  quotations  on  Fairbanks 
Scales.  Belting,  Press  Repairs,  Tractors,  Tags, 
Tally  Books,  Concrete  Mixers  or  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines. 

American  Zinc  Insulated  Fence  in  stock.  Or¬ 
der  direct  or  through  local  dealer — 


m 

4ft  ° 


Speedy  Service  Jchbm 


ONES 

Weediport,  N.Y. 


It’s  Time  to  Dust 

and  be  sure  you  have  a 

PEERLESS  DUST  GUN 

to  apply  it  with 


It  lias  stood  the  test  and  it's  a  pleasure  to  meet 
the  owner  of  a  Peerless. 

It  is  constructed  of  Hi  st  class  material  by  skilled 
workmen.  .Scientifically  designed  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

It  brings  results  as  low  plants  or  medium 
sized  trees  are  easily  reached. 

Write  for  circular  and  say  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

PEERLESS  DUSK  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GET  YOU  R  ROOFI NG  Dl  RECT_ 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofino  Co.  ^  Sp 
4  Avo.  &  Ogiien  St„  Dept.  Y-6  AMLi. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Transplanting  Peonies  and 
Narcissus 

1.  When  should  peonies  be  transplanted 
now  or  in  the  Fall,  so  as  to  have  them 
blossom  next  year  if  I  can?  2.  I  also 
have  daffodils  I  would  like  to  transplant, 
as  they  are  in  a  shady  place,  and  I  should 
like  them  to  blossom  next  year.  They 
never  bloom  where  they  are.  ‘  mrs.  r.  d. 

Southbury,  Conn. 

1.  The  proper  time  to  transplant 

peonies  is  from  September  15  to  October 
L>.  1  he  last  two  weeks  in  September  are 

best  ot  all.  When  the  roots  are  moved 
at  this  season,  they  start  into  growth, 
and  are  in  strong  condition  next  Spring, 
usually  they  will  bloom  the  following 
Spring,  but  if  they  are  transplanted  in 
Spring,  you.  always  lose  a  year’s  bloom. 

2.  Daffodils  are  best  transplanted  from 
the  beginning  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
IN  ovember,  according  to  the  season.  They 
are  transplanted  when  the  bulbs  are  dor¬ 
mant,  and  they  very  quickly  start  into 
growth,  making  roots  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter,  so  that  they  bloom  in 
Spring.  If  they  have  never  bloomed,  it 
is  possible  that  they  are  not  in  a  con¬ 
genial  situation.  They  require  a  sunny 
place,  with  deep,  rich  soil,  and  while 
they  do  not  like  stagnant  water  at  the 
root,  they  must  have  abundance  of  mois¬ 
ture  to  form  bloom. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Beat  find  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 

models.  One  Horae.  Carries 
I  to  shock.  Big  labor  Baver. 
Pays  for  itaelf  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
I  Croat  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agenta  Wanted. 

_ _ ___  Write  for  free  catalog. 

BENNETT  MFC.  CO. .  Box  604  Wostorville,  Ohio 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25, 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 
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Hardy  Oriental  Poppy  ] 

SPECIAL  SALE 


Bloom  during  April,  May,  June  and  last 
iorever.  Flowers  measure  3  inches  in 
diameter.  Order  now.  The  roots  must 
be  planted  this  Fall  to  hloom  next  Spring 
and  each  year. 

Wm  ship  during  September 


The  entire  Selection  of  18  Roots,  $ 
With  Planting  Directions 


— -Apricot  color. 

^  E*^ERMERE. — Very  dark  velvety 
— 'Light  cerise. 

DELICATA. — Old  rose  pink  silky  texture 

ENFIELD  BEAUTY,  -?  Beautiful  salmon  with 
maroon  base. 

HENRI  CAYEAUX.  —  Old  rose,  shading  into 
wine  color. 

HERCULES. —Bright  red  on  tall,  strong  stems. 

JOYCE.  —  Large  Radiance  Rose  color  on  tali 
Greet  stems 

MRS.  PERRY.  —  Very  fine  salmon  pink  witli 
orange-apricot  tinge. 

^E^EEI^- medium  height;  late. 

NEGRILLON. — Vivid  carmine. 

common  brisk-red  variety. 

PINK  BEAUTY. — Large  clear  pink  with  black 
base. 

PROSERPINE.  —  A  very  beautiful  red  with 
strong  stems. 

ROYAL  SCARLET. — Very  bright  scarlet. 

TOREADOR — Very  large  dark  red  with  black 
center. 

WELCOME.- -Reddish  crimson, 

WURTEMBERGIA. — One  of  the  best  tall  grow¬ 
ing  reds.  * 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 


3^2 


Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


Evergreen- 
Dept.  65 

Easton,  Pa. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


No.  3 . 14.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00 @23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 20.00@21.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1-47% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring .  1.43% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.11 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 58 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

July  11,  1929. 

July :  League-pool,  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 

201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs. ; 

Class  2A,  $1.86,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B,  $2.11 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c  _ _ _ _  . 

per  .1  or  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added  Rye  .  1.01% 

to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In  Barley  . <7% 

••lasses  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 
Class  2,  $1.95 ;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  .$0.42%  @$0.43 

Extra,  92  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  .40  @ 

Seconds  . 38%  @ 

Lower  grades . 38 

Ladles  . 34 

Packing  stock  . 31 

Renovated  . 39 

Sweet,  fancy . 44 

Extra . 

Firsts  . 41  %@ 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


@ 

@ 

@ 


@ 

@ 


.42 

•41% 

•39% 

•38% 

.37 

.32 

.40 

•44% 

■43% 

.43 

.41 

.41 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B  .  .  .  . 

Butter,  best,  lb. 

Cheese,  best,  lb. 

Eggs,  best,  doz. 


Gathered 


@$0.25 
•23% 
@  .23 


@$0.46 


Seconds . 40 

Centralized  . 40 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special.$0.24 

Fancy  . 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  . .  .22 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  white. 

Extra  . 

Average  extras  . . . 

Extra  firsts . §5% 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 
Mixed  colors, 

Nearby,  best  .... 

Gathered,  best . 

Common  to  good  . 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.40@$0.42 

Fair  to  good . 30  @  .40 

Broilers  . 30  @  .42 


Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb. 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  new,  lb. 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb.' . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Peaches,  doz . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt.  .  .  . 


.42 

.65 


. $0.19 

. 16 

.  $0.52  @  -53 

.  .35  @ 

.60  @ 

.  .45  @ 

.45  @ 

.40  @ 

.  .45  @ 

.  .35@ 

.05  @ 

.  .15  @ 

.  .30@ 

.  .10  @ 

.  .30  @ 

.25  fa) 

.  .30  @ 


.00 

.40 

.06 

.20 

.35 

.15 

.40 

.35 

.60 


.41 

@ 

.44 

.39 

@ 

.40 

•35% 

@ 

•37% 

.33 

@ 

•34% 

.38 

® 

.43 

.38 

@ 

.42 

.33 

@ 

.36 

.26 

@ 

.30 

SQUABS 

Roosters  . 204/ 

Fowls  . 24  @ 

Ducks  . 22  @ 

Geese  . 16  @ 

Turkeys,  young,  toms.. . 42@ 

Hens  . 40 @ 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45@ 

Dark,  doz . 2.50  @  3.o0 

Culls  .  1.50  @  2.00 

live  poultry  and  rabbits 


.33 

.24 

.22 

A4 

.43 

.50 


Fowls,  lb. 
Chickens  . . . 
Roosters  . . . . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits 


.  $0.32@$0.34 
.  .35  @  .45 

.  .18@ 

.  .20  @ 

.  .15@ 

.  .18@ 


.21 

.25 

.17 

.23 


Phiia.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Aside  from  the  holiday,  shipments  of  pota¬ 
toes  were  heavy  each  day  for  the  week  ending 
July  (!.  Over  1,000  cars  were  shipped  on  sev¬ 
eral  days,  with  the  Eastern  Shore  averaging 
approximately  750  ears  daily.  The  total  move¬ 
ment  for  the  week  totalled  5,281  cars.  The 
Norfolk  section  of  Virginia  is  about  done  dig¬ 
ging,  with  only  scattering  shipments  expected 
from  now  on.  Digging  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
has  become  active,  and  Maryland  will  soon 
assume  the  first  place  in  potato  shipments.  The 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  season  is  reported  as 
about  over,  while  Kaw  Valley,  Kansas,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ship  heavy  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.  The  movement  out  of  this  section  is 
estimated  at  2,500  to  3,000  cars,  compared  with 
4.800  cars  for  1928.  Supplies  of  white  potatoes 
at  Philadelphia  were  moderate  to  liberal  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  but  demand  was  fairly  active, 
and  the  market  held  steady.  Most  offerings  of 
Eastern  Shore  stock  sold  at  $3.75  to  $4.35  per 
barrel,  with  a  few  best  up  to  $4.50.  Nearby 
truck  receipts  brought  80  to  90c  per  %-bu. 
basket.  The  market  on  apples  was  steady  to 
firm  for  good  size  fruit,  but  undersize  con¬ 
tinued  slow.  Bushel  Transparents  brought  $2 
to  $2.25  for  2%-in.  and  up,  while  Starrs  moved 
at  practically  the  same  figures.  The  market  on 
cantaloupes  weakened  slightly  toward  the  close, 
but  honeydews  and  honey  balls  met  a  good 
demand,  principally  on  account  of  the  hot 
weather.  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  are  the 
principal  sources  of  Philadelphia’s  peach  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  the  market  is  firm  for  good  stock. 
Georgia  is  now  shipping  Elbertas,  which  are 
considered  as  the  favorite  peach  by  the  trade 
and  by  most  consumers.  Large  Elbertas  in  six- 
basket  carriers  sold  for  $4.50  to  $4.75,  while 
Georgia  Belles  moved  at  $4.25  to  $4.50,  most  of 
the  offering  being  of  medium  quality.  The 
Georgia  Hilev  season  is  about  over,  but  North 
Carolina  stock  brought  $3.75  to  $4  per  bushel. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  48c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
50e. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  39c;  undersized  eggs, 
doz.,  35c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45c;  minimum  weight, 
all  eggs,  doz.,  20  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A.  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7e;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream, 
qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  h&me  and  southern 
grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  lowest 
prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75; 
asparagus,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c; 
beets,  lb.,  3c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  cabbage,  red, 
head,  6c;  cucumbers,  8  for  25c;  new  carrots, 
bch,  714c;  celery,  3  bchs  for  25c;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  15c;  d&ndelion  greens,  pk.,  20c;  endive, 
lb.,  3c;  horseradish,  14  pt.,  15c;  horseradish 
root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce, 
head,  7c;  onions,  green,  bch,  5c;  potatoes,  bu., 
80c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bch.,  5c; 
green  peas,  3  and  4  qts.,  25c;  pineapples,  each, 
10  to  20c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bch.,  5c; 
salsify,  bch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  string 
beans,  wax,  qt.,  12%e;  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  18  to  20e;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  12c;  turnips,  rutabqgas,  lb., 
3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  37c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  40c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  38c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb..  35c. 

Meats.— Plate  beef,  lb..  15c;  pressed  veal.  lb.. 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  20c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35e;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb..  30c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  24c;  whole  hams,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous.. — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
eider,  gal.,  40c;  liickorynuts,  qt.,  15c;  hard¬ 
wood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  28c:  ducks.  Spring,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
dressed,  lb..  50  to  60c;  fowls,  live,  lb..  30  to 
35c;  dressed,  lb..  45  to  50c;  yearlings,  live,  lb., 
28  to  33c;  yearlings.  Leghorns,  28c:  broilers, 
live,  lb.,  25  to  38c;  dressed,  lb.,  55  to  60c: 
squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c; 
eggs,  35  to  38c;  fancy  white,  crate.  $12;  grade 
A,  $10.75;  unclassified,  $10.25;  retail,  35c; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  45  to  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce.  —  Asparagus,  doz. 
bchs,  $2;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  $1.75;  beans,  bu., 
$5;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  75c  to  $1;  lettuce,  head. 
5  to  10c;  cauliflower,  head,  15c;  honey,  qt.,  60 
to  75c;  cap,  25c;  potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
maple  syrup,  gal..  $2.25  to  $2.50;  onions,  dozen 
bchs,  30  to  40e;  peas,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c:  rhubarb,  bu.,  60  to  75c. 

Fruits. — 'Cherries,  qt.,  15  to  25c;  currants, 
qt.,  15c;  strawberries,  qt.,  15  to  25c;  crate, 
$3  to  $5;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  60c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  $12  to  $15; 
wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 


July  20,  1929 

Cucumbers.— Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60  cukes 
$2.50  to  $7  std.  bu.  box.  Va.,  %-bu.  hpr.,  $1.30 
to  $2.75. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
Native,  18  heads,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Cal 
4  doz.  best,  $2.50  to  $5;  poorer,  $1. 

Mushrooms.  • —  Supplies  light,  demand  fair 
Mass,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  moderate 
Yellow  Bermudas,  Cal.  crts.,  $2  to  $2.15. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  60c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. ' 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
light.  Native,  60c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  moderate. 
Native  hothouse,  mostly  18  to  23c  lb.  Md.,  0) 
bskt.  crts.,  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Tex.,  best,  $2.50 
to  $3  lug. 

Hay. — Market  fair,  demand  slow,  receipts 
moderate.  Few  sales  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to  $2(5 
Eastern,  $17  to  $23.  Clover  mixed,  $22  to  $23. 

Butter.- — Market  easier,  demand  good.  Cream¬ 
ery  extras,  42%c;  firsts,  41  to  42c;  seconds,  39 
to  40c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady;  nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  45c;  white  extras,  44c;  fresh 
eastern  extras,  43c  dozen. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $10.50  to 
$10.75.  Cal.  small  white,  $10.50  to  $10.75; 
Yellow  Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50;  red  kidney,  $9  to 
$9.25;  Limas,  $15.50  to  $16  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool. — Market  slightly  improved.  Receipts 
of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week  ending 
July  6,  1929,  9,821,400  lbs. 

Grease  Basis.. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  38  to  39c; 
clothing,  33  to  34c;  %  blood,  combing,  43  to 
44e;  clothing,  39  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing,  44 
to  45c;  clothing,  41  to  42c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  94  to 
96c;  clothing,  87  to  90c;  %  blood,  combing,  93 
to  96c;  clothing,  86  to  89c;  %  blood,  combing, 
83  to  85c;  clothing,  72  to  77e.  Terr,  mostly, 
combing,  94  to  96c;  clothing.  88  to  90c;  L 
blood,  combing,  92  to  95c;  clothing,  88  to  90c) 
%  blood,  combin,  86  to  90c;  clothing,  75  to 
80c;  %  blood,  combing,  76  to  80c;  clothing,  70 
to  75c:  low  V*  blood,  combing,  70  to  73c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  65  to  70c. 


Lambs  . 13.75  @15.00 

Hogs  . 10.00@12,00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime  . 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12  00@$15.00 

Bulls  .  8.00@  9.75 

Cows  .  7.00@10.00 

Calves,  best  . 13.00 @15.00 

Common  to  good . 10.00@12.00  Cherries  were  in  light  supply  but  the  market 

onion  .  6.00 @  7.50  was  barely  steady,  because  of  the  ordinary 

►sneep  .  ,OB! r-SGernn  quality  of  the  receipts.  Raspberries  brought 

6  to  15c  per  pint,  while  huckleberries  were 
mostly  $6  to  $8  per  32-qt.  crate  for  Maryland 
and  Delaware  offerings.  String  beans  were  in 
liberal  receipt  and  the  market  was  weaker  for 
both  green  and  wax  varieties.  The  cabbage 
market  continued  dull,  as  did  both  beets  and 
carrots.  Celery  met  a  slower  demand  and  prices 
dropped,  for  nearby  stock,  to  5e  per  bunch. 
Nearby  peppers  were  in  light,  supply  and 
brought  $1.75  to  $2  per  %-bu.  basket.  Lettuce 
of  good  quality  was  in  demand  but  ordinary 
stock  was  unnoticed  by  the  trade.  California 
crates  of  Iceberg  brought  $3.25  to  $4  for  four 
to  five  dozen  beads,  while  New  York  State  of¬ 
ferings,  in  two-dozen  head  crates,  ranged  from 
50c  to  $1.50.  Romaine  was  slow  at  50  to  75c 
per  bushel.  Offerings  of  tomatoes  increased 
from  nearby,  and  much  of  the  stock  showed- 
the  effects  of  the  recent  hot.  weather.  The  best 
marks  moved  at  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  %-bu. 
basket,  the  wide  range  being  due  to  the  vary¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  receipts.  Tennessee  4s 
brought  $1.50  to  $1.60.  while  Texas  lugs  of 
wrapped  stock  sold  for  $2.75. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  at  Philadelphia  dropped  to  35,- 
000  cases  for  the  week  ending  July  6,  compared 
with  39,000  cases  last  week,  and  43,000  eases 
during  the  same  week  of  1928.  Only  a  small 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Home-grown  cherries,  raspberries  and  cur¬ 
rants  are  arriving,  but  supplies  are  light.  Eggs 
hold  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c;  tubs,  45  to  46c; 
firsts,  43  to  45c;  undergrades,  42  to  43c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  25c;  longhorn,  25  to  26c; 
brick,  27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28c;  limburger, 
33c;  brick  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby 
fancy,*  39c:  grade  A,  38e;  grade  B,  33e;  grade 
C,  30  to  31c;  nearby  at  mark,  31  to  35c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  26  to  34c; 
chickens,  41  to  46c;  old  roosters,  23  to  25e; 
ducks,  26  to  28c;  turkeys,  34  to  44c;  broilers, 
40  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  25  to 
29c;  broilers,  25  to  40c;  old  roosters,  18  to  20c. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers.  1,100-1,300,  good . $14.50(®15.25 

950-1,100,  good  . 14.75015.25 

800  lbs.  up,  medium  . 13. 00(5)14. 75 

Common  . 10.50(5)13.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 12.500’ 14.00 

Common  and  medium  .  9.00(612.50 

Sows,  good  .  9.75@11.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.75(5)  9.75 

Ixqy  cutters  and  cutters  .  6.00<5s  7.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  . 10.500)11.50 

Cutter,  medium  .  8.50@10.50 

Calves.  500  down,  medium-choice  .  .12.00010. CO 

Cull  to  common  .  7.00012.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice. .  .15.50(6  17.00 

-Medium  . 14.00015.50 

Cull  to  common  .  8. 00 @14. 00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch . $11.75(5  12.50 

Med.  wts..  200-250.  med.-ch . 12.25012.70 

Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch . 12.60012.70 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch . 12.50012.70 

SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch . 12.00@12.65 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc.  ...  9.50(5)10. no 
»  SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice. ..  .$15. 00@15. 50 

92  down,  medium  . 13.00015.00 

All  wts.,  cull  to  common  .  9.00@13.00 

Yearling  wethers, 

110  down,  medium  to  choice .  9.50@12.:5!i 

Ewes,  120  down,  medium  to  choice.  5.50(5)  7.(0 

120-150,  medium  to  choice  .  5.00(5)  0.75 

Aik  wts.,  cull  to  common  .  2.50@  5.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.  Del.  Transparents,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2% -in.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  2-in.,  $1.50  to  $2: 
Va.  Transparents,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  West  Virginia  Transparents,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2% -in.,  $2.50  to  $2.85;  2-in.,  $2  to  $2.25;  beans, 
Md.  bu.  hpr,  green  and  wax,  $2.75  to  $3.25; 
cabbage,  Ohio,  bbl.  crts,  No.  1,  $2.25;  No.  2. 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  cantaloupes.  S.  C.  Salmon  Tints, 


Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  firm;  Russet,  “K-  s  v  T 

l,  $1.75  to  $2;  Ill..  Transparent,  $2  to  $3.25;  std.  4os  and  36s,  $1  to  $l._o;  cucumbers,  N.  C.. 

»1..  Early  Ripe,  $2  to  $2.75.  Potatoes,  steady;  bu.  hprs.,  fancy,  best,  $1.7o  to  $-•-•>,_  P°°jlr 

J  A  ^  ^  ,T  1.1  oc  FkOr*  •  M/1  nil  hslrt  S'  7.»  TO  .% »  . 


$4.50 


Culls 
Steers,  100  lbs. 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


16(a)  .19 

. 11@  .13 

_ 23.50  @27.00 

_ 15.00  @17.00 

_ 18.00  @22.00 


POTATOES 


Maine,  150  lbs . $3.00 @.$3.25 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  2.00@  4.25 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 1.00@  2.50 


.$1,25  @$5.00 
.  .75  @  1.50 

.  .50 @  2.00 

.  1.25  @  1.50 
..  2.50 @  3.25 
.  1.50 @  2.00 
1.25 @  3.25 
1.25 @  3.00 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu .  _ 

Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl. .  12.00@13.00 

Lettuce,  bu.  .  . .  1.00@  5.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.50@  3.2o 

Onions,  bu .  1.25  @  3.00 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00 @  1.75 

Peas,  bu .  3.00 @  4.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 3.50 @  4.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  2.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  bu .  1.25  (i/1  3.00 

1.25  @  3.75 


bu 

Del  . 

home-grown,  bu.,  50  to  55c;  Va.,  bbl. 
to  $4.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm;  pea.  medium, 
cwt.,  $11  to  $11.50;  white  kidney.  $14  to  $15; 
marrow,  $15.50  to  $16.  Onions,  steady;  Tex., 
50-lb.  sack,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  green,  doz.  bchs. 
20  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate, 
$3.50  to  $5;  cherries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  85c; 
currants,  qt..  15  to  20c;  honeydews,  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.75:  huckleberries.  Pa.,  32-qt.  crate, 
$10  to  $10.50;  peaches,  Ga.,  6-bskt.  crate,  $1 
to  $4.25;  raspberries,  pt.,  20  to  25e;  strawber 
ries,  qt.,  5  to  20c;  watermelons,  20  to  75c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper,  $3  to 


$3.50 


portion  of  the  total  receipts  were  fine  fresh  bskt.,  $1.65. 

eggs,  as  the  beat  caused  considerable  damage  Sweets. — Honey,  „  steady ,  clover,  casq, 

to  the  arrivals.  The  market  on  fresh  extra  to  $4;  dark.  $2.50  to  $3  Maple  products, 
firsts  was  firm  and  one-half  cent  higher  than  steady;  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to  $-.25,  old. 


low  as  50e;  Md.,  bu.  bskt,  fancy,  $2.75  to  $3; 
choice,  $2  to  $2.25;  huckleberries,  Va.,  20-lb. 
bskt.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  poorer,  $1.50;  onions,  N. 
J.,  bu.  liprs.,  Yellows,  $1.75;  Va.,  bu.  hprs., 
$1.50;  peaches,  Ga.,  6-bskt.  crts,  Hiley  Bells, 
U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  $3  to  $3.75;  Elbertas,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  $3.75  to  $4;  unclassified,  $2.75  to  $3.2->; 
Georgia  Belles,  unclassified,  $2.50;  bu.  bskt.,  El¬ 
bertas,  unclassified,  best,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  poorer, 
low  as  $2.50;  Georgia  Bells,  U.  S,  No.  1.  $3 
to  $3.50;  %-bu.  bskt.  Elbertas,  unclassified. 

$1.75  to  $2;  potatoes,  new  stock,  bbls.,  Cobblers, 
Va.  and  Md.,  stave  bbls.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $4.50  to 
$4.65;  raspberries,  Md.,  32-qt.  crts.,  blacks, 
best.  $7  to  $7.50;  poorer,  low  as  $4.50;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.  liprs.,  No.  1  Tenn.,  Nancy  Halls, 
$3.50;  beets,  <loz.  bchs,  50  to  75c;  cabbage,  bn..  $1.50  to  $1.60;  tomatoes,  Tenn.  4-bskt  erts., 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  carrots,  N.  J..  crate,  $1.35  to  $1.15  to  $1.3o:  lug  boxes,  $2.50  to  $2.7o,  ua., 

$1.50:  cauliflower,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  celery,  6-bskt.  crts.,  fancy,  $3. 

'  *  ”  "  ’  HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy  hay,  $19  to  $19.50;  std..  $16.50 
to  $17.50;  No.  2,  $14  to  $15;  No.  3,  $11.50  to 
$12.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $1*’ 
No.  2.  $13.50  to  $14;  No.  1  wheat  straw. 
to  $11.50;  No.  2,  $10  to  $10.50;  No.  3,  $9  to 
$10;  No.  1,  oat,  $10.50  to  $11;  No.  2,  $10  to 
$10.50. 

EGGS 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  36  to  3Sc;  browns, 
34  to  37c;  current  receipts,  30  to  32c  doz. 


doz.  bchs.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cucumbers,  N.  C..  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3.25:  kohlrabi,  doz.,  75  to  90c;  lettuce. 
Cal.,  crate,  Iceberg,  $3  to  $4.75;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  per  1%-bu. 
sack.  $3.75  to  $5;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25;  radishes,  doz.  bobs.,  25  to  35c;  romaine. 
crate,  75e  to  $1;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 


Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  eiate  .  „  OKA  erauy  gutn  Uiums  me  wcc»,  me 

Watercress,  100  bens . o.UU(U;  o.OU  rilled  firm  for  quality  offerings,  which  were  in 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $13.00(5)13.25 

pea  .  9.75@10.00 

Red  kidney .  S.50@  8.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . $0.75@$3.50 

Peaches,  S’n,  crate .  1.00@  4.00 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 3 .50 @  3.75 

Watermelons,  car  . 250.00  @550.00 


thel\veek  previous,  with  34%c  the  top  quota-  ?1^|e(Jtg0 Steady -^Timothy ^Toose  ton,  Fresh  killed,  fuYl^drefsed  hens.  45c;  hog 

Most  of  the  remaining' Yndergrades%  were  '  slo^  *16.50  to  $18;  clover'  mixed.  ^  W:  dressed,  ^  lb  ^vepoulUy  lmns  heavy,  . 

SE  Yuamfo/  WM!  t0Sel^teldnactatrtaoen  cot’  brokers.  eoiored.Vs  to  42c;/  Leghorns,  28^oJlc; 

eggs  were  firm  at  unchanged  prices  from  the  tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $41.-0 ,  oil 

week  before,  while  carefully  candled  stock  meal,  34  per  cent,  $ol.n0;  hominy  $39.-o,  oat- 
hroimht  41  to  43c  feed,  $13.80;  gluten,  $39.40;  Timothy  seed,  bu.. 

Trading  on  the  live  poultry  market  was  gen-  $3.25  to  $3.75;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17.50;  Alsike, 
era  11  y  quiet  during1  the  week,  but  the  market  $20  to  $21;  clover,  $-0  to  $*•—  C.  H.  B. 


ducks,  25  to  27c:  geese,  18  to  20c  lb.  Common 
pigeons,  40  to  50e  pair. 


Strawberries,  Oswego . 12@  .30 

Blackberries,  qt . 15@  .20 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15 @  .35 

Raspberries,  pt . 12 @  .20 

Cherries,  qt . 15  @  .23 

Currants,  qt . 08@  .15 

HONEY 

White,  extracted,  lb . $0.12 @$0.1 2% 

Dark  . 09  @  .09% 

Orange  bloom . 12@  _.13 

Comb,  24-frame  case .  4.50 @  5.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00 @23.00 


light  supply.  Colored  fowl  met  a  good  de¬ 
mand  when  of  the  desirable  size,  with  most 
sales  made  at  31  to  33c.  Leghorn  stock  sold 
for  27  to  29c  for  fancy  marks,  while  ordinary 
birds  moved  with  difficulty  at  24  to  26c.  Fancy 
broilers  cleaned  up  well,  but  ordinary  offerings 
were  very  slow.  Plymouth  Rock  broilers,  2% 
lbs.  and  over,  sold  for  40  to  42c,  while  mixed 
colors  brought  37  to  39c.  Fresh-killed  fowl  were 
in  lights  upply  and  the  market  continued  firm, 
with  colored  stock  at  31  to  32c.  Broiling  chick¬ 
ens  were  in  heavier  supply,  and  it  took  really 
fancy  marks  to  reach  the  top  quotations.  Fine 
nearby  broilers,  in  barrels,  brought  40  to  42c 
for  large,  while  smaller  sizes  ranged  from  36 
to  38c.  Long  Island  ducks  were  steady  at  24e 
and  old  roosters  held  steady  at  21  to  23c  for 
small  sizes  and  the  larger  sizes  of  over  5  lbs. 
brought  24  to  25e. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  steady  for  good  quality 
offerings,  but  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  were 
made  up  of  ordinary  stock,  which  was  slow  and 
irregular.  No.  2  Timothy  was  steady  at  $18 
to  $19  per  ton.  while  No.  1  Timothy  clover 
mixed  sold  fairly  readily  at  $17.50  to  $18.50. 
The  straw  market  continued  quiet  and  demand 
and  trading  were  slow.  Prices  remained  un¬ 
changed  from  the  previous  week,  with  best 
rye  straw  at  $20  to  $21 :  wheat  at  $14  to  $15.50, 
and  oat  straw  at  $13  to  $14  per  ton.  W.W.O. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

July  9.  1929. — Most  produce  sold  moderately 
well  on  the  Boston  market  during  the  past  week. 
Native  asparagus  and  strawberries  have  about 
completed  tlieir  season,  while  blueberries,  of 
considerable  importance,  are  just  beginning  to 
arrive.  Old  crop  northern  potatoes  have  been 
largely  supplanted  by  new  southerns,  both  in 
supply  and  favor. 

Asparagus. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  36  bchs.,  $4  to  $9;  24  bchs,  $3.50 
to  $7  ert.  .  _ 

Beans. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  goon,  isa- 
tive  green,  $2.50  to  $3;  wax,  $3  to  $3.50  std.  bu. 
box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native,  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Md., 
1%  bu.,  50  to  85c. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  moderate, 
market  steady.  Native,  -4  bchs.,  $1  to  $1.50 
std.  bu.  box.  Cal.  crts.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  few,  $3. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best.  Native.  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 
Md.,  1%  bu.,  50  to  85c. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light.  Native 
white,  18  bchs.,  $4  to  $4.50;  18  bchs.  Cal.,  crts, 
$9  to  $10. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

July  6,  1929. 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  6  to 
9c;  milk,  special  from  Jersey  herds,  10c,  co  •  • 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300;  cows,  L 
milk,  grade,  $85  to  $150;  beef  cows  and  Du  , 
good.  100  lbs.,  $12  to  $14;  beef  cows  and  bums, 
common  to  poor,  $8  to  $10;  veal  calves,  m 
fed,  fancy,  $18  to  $20;  veal  «dves,  medium, 
$12  to  $15;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  30  to  o-'  , 
roasting  chickens,  lb.,  35  to  37c;  broilers, 

40  to  45c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  4-  t0  '**’  :4c. 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt-.  /  ' 

milk,  special,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  13c;  butter,  c  ■ 

prints,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  butter,  farmer  s  deliver/, 
lb.,  50  to  60c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  " 

37c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  29  to  31c. 
cottage,  lb.,  12%  to  15c;  eggs,  local,  tresn. 
doz.,  50  to  55cj  fowls,_  heavy,  ^ressed.^  Ib..^ 

veal 


to  50c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  50  to  55c, 


ers,  native,  1%  to  2  lbs.,  lb.,  55  to  60c, 
short  leg.  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal  roasts,  lb., 

45c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  40c;  la™?ole  '  ib.. 

lb.,  27  to  40c;  beef  shoulder,  clods,  whole. 

25  to  30e;  beef  steaks,  lb.,  35  to  45c,  P 
new,  pk.  37  to  42c;  beets,  bch.,  5  to  <oc. 
rots,  3  bchs..  10c;  turnips,  white,  ben.,  < .  ’2oc: 
tuce.  bead,  5  to  10c;  cherries,  lb.,  %  05c; 

tomatoes,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  onions,  4  ids.,  g 
onions,  tops,  3  bchs.,  10c;  cabbage,  new,  m- 
to  6c;  rhubarb,  4  bchs.,  20c. 
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My  Perennials 


About  four  years  ago,  when  we  pur¬ 
chased  this  farm,  one  of  the  first  problems 
that  confronted  me  was  my  front  yard. 
There  are  about  25  large,  beautiful  locust 
and  maple  trees  in  front  of  and  partially 
surrounding  the  large  colonial  house,  that 
is  back  from  the  road  about  150  feet. 
These  trees  are  extra  large ;  in  fact,  sev¬ 
eral  lumbermen  have  stated  they  never 
saw  such  large  locust  trees,  either  in  girth 
or  height.  Many  of  the  roots  lie  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  spading  the 
ground  is  a  difficult  task  in  consequence. 
However,  I  commenced  spading  wherever 
possible  between  the  roots,  and  made  beds 
in  which  I  planted  many  different  peren¬ 
nials.  This  wTas  partially  an  experiment, 
as  the  shade  is  generally  considered  a 
detriment  to  bloom  of  perennials.  How¬ 
ever.  I  have  found  that  all  the  kinds  I 
have  will  thrive  in  spite  of  the  shade.  My 
front  yard  has  the  effect  of  a  park  now, 
and  at  all  times  of  the  year,  from  early 
Spring  to  late  Fall,  there  are  blooming 
flowers  of  some  kind  growing  under  the 
trees. 


Many  of  these  plants  I  brought  from 
our  other  farms ;  some  I  exchanged  for, 
several  coming  from  as  far  away  as  the 
Moosehead  Lake  section  in  Maine ;  others 
I  raised  from  seed ;  quite  a  number  of 
varieties  raised  from  bulbs ;  and  last  but 
not  least  there  are  some  known  as  wild 
flowers  which  I  gathered  from  the  fields 
and  hills.  My  plants  are  all  inspected  by 
the  New  York  State  Plant  Inspector 
yearly,  so  that  I  know  they  all  are 
healthy.  Owing  to  the  tree  roots  it  would 
be  impossible  to  use  a  lawn  mower  any¬ 
where  under  the  trees ;  we  are  obliged  to 
use  a  grass  scythe  or  sickle  to  cut  any 
grassy  spots  between  the  numerous  beds. 

I  have  a  big  rectangular  bed  running 
the  entire  north  side  of  the  house,  in 
which  are  the  beautiful  blue  shades  of 
Iris.  When  I  replant  any  flower  bed  I 
add  more  fertilizer  and  mix  it  well  with 
the  soil.  From  a  bed  of  blue  Iris  one 
plant  wide  I  now  have  one  that  is  about 
six  plants  wide. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  house,  where 
the  shade  from  the  trees  seems  to  remain 
about  all  day,  I  planted  all  sorts  of  beau¬ 
tiful  ferns  gathered  in  the  woods  and  on 
the  ledges  of  the  farm.  Several  American 
shield  ferns,  Dryopteris  spinulosa  inter¬ 
media,  are  quite  large.  They  are  nice  to 
cut  when  making  up  bouquets,  as  they 
keep  a  long  time  after  cutting,  and  it  has 
the  finest  cut  leaves  of  any  of  the  largest 
evergreen  ferns.  The  New  York  fern,  D. 
noveboraeensis,  has  fronds  that  are  very 
broad  in  the  middle.  The  maidenhair 
fern,  Adiantum  pedatum,  has  fronds  with 
black  stems  and  so-called  “much  com¬ 
pounded”  leaves.  They  are  beautiful  in 
bouquets,  but  do  not  last  as  long  as  the 
other  two.  I  have  several  other  kinds  of 
ferns  also.  I  mix  leaf  mold  - in  the  soil 
of  the  fern  bed.  A  pet  toad  stayed  in  this 
bed  last  year  most  of  the  time. 

A  wire  trellis  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house  supports  the  everlasting  oeas,  La- 
thyrus  latifolius ;  they  are  about  6  ft. 
high  and  blossom  all  Summer  and  Fall. 
They  train  themselves  and  are  no  bother. 

I  raised  these  from  seed  and  they  blos¬ 
somed  the  third  Summer.  They  are  better 
for  bouquets  than  the  sweet  peas.  The 
blooms  will  last  for  about  a  week  after 
being  cut  if  fresh  water  is  given  them 
daily,  and  the  stems  cut  off  a  trifle  each 
day.  The  soil  in  this  bed  is  a  heavy  stiff 
loam.  On  one  side  of  the  colonial  porch 
I  have  a  beautiful  White  Rambler  rose. 
This  is  trained  to  the  pillar  of  the  porch 
and  forms  a  background  for  the  colonial 
j-eat  at  the  side  of  the  porch.  This  Ram- 
der  is  especially  fragrant  and  every  day 
beautiful  butterflies  hover  among  the 
blossoms. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  porch  the 
trumpet  creeper,  Teeonra  radicans,  with 
*'s  large  tubular  flowers  of  brilliant  or¬ 
ange.  draws  the  humming-birds  almost 
hourly.  They  poise  on  the  edge  of  the 
handsome  flowers,  and  sip  the  honey7  nec¬ 
tar  from  the  heart  of  the  blossoms.  This 
'■reeper  is  trained  to  the  pillar  of  the 
porch  and  forms  the  background  for 
ler  s^e  seat  of  the  porch, 
f  rom  the  colonial  porch  to  the  high* 
"  l  n  !iav<r  a  crushed  stone  walk  flanked 
"  |  both  sides  by  a  row  of  roses  and 
peonies.  As  the  new  rose  shoots  push 
•rough  the  ground  I  dig  around  them, 
1  ,  e  ro°t  off,  and  transplant  them  to 
•tnotlier  place.  I  have  a  row  of  them  that 
'  the  transplants  all  along  the 

°*  the  yard  next  to  the  highway; 

•  •'O  another  row  along  the  drive  to  the 
r  u  aoor\  1°  front  of  the  last-named  row 
oJ,aVe  .Vi10lets>  ^le  large  beautiful  wild 
"’Rh  blossom  stems  about  seven 
in  „,i5  i01]?'  I  took  up  a  lot  of  the  earth 
,,i„ ,  they  were  growing  when  I  trans¬ 
in1  ci  Vh*m  and  mixed  it  with  the  soil 
mil  !ei(-  w’1(Te  they  are  now.  At  the 
viniofc.  t  l  driveway  row  of  roses  and 
kfftm’  aYe  a  hig  old-fashioned  iron 
t'i,  °f  the  50-gallon  kind;  in  this  kettle 
sen,!  wuansi^s  that  I  first  started  from 
I-,,...'  V1  aen  they  grow  too  thickly  in  the 
ton  ci  •  ,remoYe  some  from  where  they  are 
on Vho  and  transplant  to  another  bed 

There  is  also  a  big  iron 
v-irrl  ci  c' t6?1  011  the  S0llth  side  of  the 
1  covpi-  *  lave  filled  with  the  pansies, 
the  Winterm‘V  pans*es  w‘th  leaves  through 

made0lnirr.,fieVer^  ,of  the  latest  trees  I 
with  vflfc^  cv  *.be(is  arul  outlined  them 
lute  flint  stones  brought  from  near¬ 


by  stone  walls.  In  these  beds  plants  are 
set  in  such  a  way  that  the  big  tree  roots 
do  not  bother  the  growing  of  the  plants, 
and  the  plants  cover  the  roots  entirely 
with  foliage.  In  the  largest  of  these  beds 
I  have  the  yellow  shades  of  Iris.  These 
are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
blue.  The  Sweet  Williams  are  in  another 
“round-a-tree  bed”  ;  they  were  raised  from 
seed.  These  grow  quite  rapidly  and  I 
divide  the  roots  when  they  get  too  thick 
in  the  bed.  Phlox  paniculata,  P.  macu- 
lata,  in  a  similar  bed,  were  also  raised 
from  seed.  Roots  of  these  are  also  divided 
as  they  multiply. 

I  have  several  beautiful  lilac  bushes  in 
different  places  in  the  yard  :  I  trim  these 
up  each  Fall.  That  is  the  only  care  they 
require.  All  the  rest  of  the  yard  is  full 
of  beds  of  different  shapes,  wherever  there 
is  any  space  between  the  tree  roots.  Some 
beds  are  round,  some  square,  and  others 
odd-shaped,  as  space  permits.  In  these 
are.  the  different  varieties  of  perennial 
plants,  one  kind  in  each  bed.  All  these 
beds  are  covered  with  fallen  leaves  in  the 
Fall,  which  are  removed  in  the  Spring 
when  maple  sap  commences  to  run.  The 
tallest  kinds  I  have  the  farthest  back 
from  the  highway. 

Perhaps  bee  balm.  Monarda  didyma,  is 
more  an  herb  than  a  perennial,  but  it  is 
so  beautiful  that  I  have  it  in  a  bed  under 
the  trees,  too.  There  were  three  bee 
swarms  that  came  here  last  Summer,  and 
two  of  them  stayed.  One  went  into  the 
cornice  and  the  other  went  under  a  clap¬ 
board  that  had  a  loose  nail.  The  third 
swarm  lit  onto  the  front  of  the  house  and 
went  off  after  two  days.  There  are  always 


sown  in  pans  or  flats  of  light  sandy  soil 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  from  October  to 
March.  Transplant  the  seedlings  into 
other  flats  when  large  enough  to  handle, 
and  plant  out  in  beds  in  the  open  ground 
when  danger  of  frost  has  passed.  Keep 
hoed  and  watered  and  lift  in  the  same 
way  as  Gladiolus  after  the  first  Fall 
frosts.  Store  during  the  Winter  in  boxes 
of  damp  (but  not  wet)  sand,  and  plant 
out  the  following  year. 

Tigridia.  —  Sow  seeds  one-eight  inch 
deep  in  light  compost  in  a  temperature 
55  to  65  in  Spring.  Subsequent  treat¬ 
ment  as  advised  for  Tritonia.  Store  the 
bulbs  over  Winter  by  tying  together  in 
small  bundles  and  suspending  in  an  airy 
frost-proof  cellar. 

Hyacinthus  candicans,  or,  as  it  is  more 
correctly  named  Galtonia  candicans,  is 
readily  propagated  from  seed  sown  in  the 
same  manner  as  advised  above.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  Summer  is  is  well  to 
lift  the  bulbs  and  store  over  the  Winter, 
but  in  subsequent  years  they  may  be  left 
undisturbed  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
if  covered  with  a  heavy  mulch.  Seed¬ 
lings  take  four  or  five  years  to  attain 
flowering  size. 

Cannas  are  readily  and  quickly  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  a  warm  house  (tem¬ 
perature  60  to  70  degrees)  in  Spring,  and 
preferably  with  bottom  heat  available. 
The  seed  resembles  small  shot  and  it  is 
necessary  to  file  a  nick  through  the  hard 
seed  coat  prior  to  sowing,  otherwise 
germination  may  not  take  place  for  12 
months  or  more.  They  flower  well  the 
first  year. 


The  Farm 

bees  buzzing  around  the  balm.  I  he  roots 
of  the  balm  are  also  divided  each  year. 

Two  mints,  peppermint  and  spearmint, 
as  well  as  a  sport  from  the  latter  which 
is  variegated,  have  the  honor  of  being 
allowed  in  the  flower  yard.  I  cut  them  all 
so  much  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  on  account  of  being  too  thick. 
Acorns  or  calamus,  sweet  flag,  I  dig  up 
as  I  want  to  use  it  in  making  “candied 
flag.”  The  ribbon  or  striped  grass  is  cut 
;;o  much  for  bouquets  that  it  requires  no 
thinning  out. 

Other  perennials  in  beds  include  bounc¬ 
ing  Bet,  black-eyed  Susan,  Rubdeckia 
hirta,  Golden  Glow,  Rudbeckia ;  Del¬ 
phinium  grandiflora,  or  perennial  lark¬ 
spur  ;  hardy  pink  or  clove  pink,  and 
Pyrethrum,  the  painted  daisy. 

Among  those  growing  from  bulbs  are 
several  varieties  of  lilies,  Funkia  or  plan¬ 
tain  lily,  hyacinth,  lily  of  the  valley, 
tulips,  etc.  I  have  many  other  varieties, 
but  have  only  mentioned  those  that  I  have 
the  largest  beds  of. 

The  flowers  on  the  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
chokes,  that  grow  at  the  edge  of  the 
orchard  and  which  form  the  dividing  line 
between  the  yard  and  orchard,  grew  about 
6  ft.  tall  the  past  year  and  were  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sight.  The  blossom  was  darker  and 
richer  looking  than  the  Golden  Glow. 

My  “farm  park”  is  always  cool,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hot  the  day.  The  ferns  especially 
are  always  refreshing  to  look  at,  they  are 
so  cool.  And  to  sit  on  the  porch,  in  the 
hammock  or  on  the  lawn  swing,  or  even 
in  a  chair  under  the  trees,  smell  the  de¬ 
lightful  odors,  see  the  beautiful  flowers, 
listen  to  the  birds  (who  arc  always  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  trees),  and  watch  the  bees 
buzzing,  the  humming-birds  humming  and 
the  butterflies  flitting  from  flower  to 
flower,  is  certainly  a  pleasure  that  will 
always  be  remembered.  mrs.  c.  v.  h. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Propagation  of  Tuber¬ 
ous  and  Bulbous  Plants 

Although  the  usual  method  of  propaga¬ 
tion  of  several  of  the  plants  included  in 
the  list,  given  last  season,  is  other  than 
by  means  of  seed,  that  method  of  increase 
is  always  interesting  and  the  following 
notes  may  be  helpful.  I  will  take  the 
plants  in  the  order  listed. 

Tritonia,  including  the  Montbretias  of 
gardens,  are  South  African  cormous 
plants  allied  to  Gladiolas.  Seed  may  be 


Woodpile 

Oxalis  is  also  very  easily  raised  from 
seed,  which  may  be  sown  in  the  green¬ 
house  from  January  to  April,  afterwards 
transplanting  and  potting  on  as  may  be 
necessary.  Good  flowering  plants  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  late  Summer. 

Lilies  require  patience  and  care  to 
raise  from  seed.  Most  species  do  not 
bloom  until  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
and  certain  kinds  take  even  longer  than  ! 
that.  L.  regale,  L.  philadelphicum,  L.  ! 
tenuifolium  and  a  few  others  will  bloom 
in  their  second  year.  Sow  the  seed  as  ! 
freshly  gathered  as  possible  in  flats  con¬ 
taining  a  mixture  of  soil,  sand  and  peat. 
Place  in  a  cool  shady  greenhouse  and 
keep  the  compost  uniformly  moist  with¬ 
out  allowing  it  to  get  in  any  way  wet. 
When  the  seedlings  are  two  or  three 
inches  high  transplant  into  cold  frames 
and  throughout  the  Summer  keep  them 
shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
In  the  Fall  the  young  bulbs  may  be 
planted  in  the  open  ground.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  transplant  into  the  open  ground  in¬ 
stead  of  making  use  of  cold  frames,  but 
I  have  found  the  latter  of  benefit. 

Tritomas  or  Kniphofias  may  be  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  shallow  boxes  or  in 
cold  frames  in  March  or  April,  using  a 
s„ndy  soil.  The  seedlings  are  then  trans¬ 
planted  into  rows  in  the  open  ground. 
They  should  be  lifted  in  the  Fall  and 
stored  in  boxes  of  sand  or  soil  during  the 
Winter,  to  be  planted  out  again  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring. 

Spanish  Iris  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
flats  or  ir,  a  cold  frame  in  Autumn  or 
Spring,  subsequently  transplanting  the 
seedlings  to  allow  sufficient  space  for 
development.  In  New  York  it  is  well 
and  indeed  necessary  to  afford  protection 
during  the  Winter.  Choose  a  light  well-  ! 
drained  soil  and  a  sunny  position  for  this  ; 
Iris. 

The  chief  points  to  bear  in  mind  when 
raising  plants  from  seeds  are : 

1.  Sow  the  seed  as  fresh  as  possible. 

2.  See  that  the  seed  pot,  flat  or  bed  is 
well  drained. 

3.  Cover  the  seed  to  about  its  own 
depth  with  fine  soil. 

4.  After  sowing,  water  well  and  cover 
with  paper  to  prevent  undue  evaporation 

5.  Never  allow  the  soil  to  become  ex¬ 
cessively  dry  or  over  wet. 

6.  Transplant  the  seedlings  as  soon  as 

they  are  large  enough  to  handle  comfort¬ 
ably.  T.  H.  EVERETT. 

New  York. 


Don ’t  breathe 


DUST 

NO  FARM  work  is  dustier  or  more 
disagreeable  than  threshing.  The 
dust  and  chaff  of  threshing  not 
only  irritates  your  throat,  but  it  can 
seriously  injure  your  lungs. 

Whenever  you  have  to  work  in 
dust,  whenever  you’re  spraying  or 
treating  seed  with  poisonous  chem¬ 
icals — protect  yourself  by  wearing 
a  mask !  The  Willson  Dustite 
Respirator  for  Dust  and  Spray 
allows  free  breathing.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  manufacturers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  chemicals.  Priced  at  $2.25. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
write  to  us  and  we  will  send  it 
G.  O.  D.  Address  Willson  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  209  Washington  St., 
Reading,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  WILLSON 
DUSTITE  RESPIRATOR 
for  Dust  and  Spray 


AGRIPAX 

KILLS  1 N  S  EC\S—PPESTOf 

^Controls  White  Fly,  Mealy  Bug,  Dahlia 

and  other  Leaf  Hoppers,  Green  Fly,  Red 

Spider,  Aphis  and  many  other  insects,  in-1 
eluding  Japanese  and  Bean  Beetles.  Espe¬ 

cially  safe  where  there  are  children  because 
it  is  non-poisonous.  Will  not  burn  or  stain. 
Economical.  Dilutes  heavily. 

PULVO-PAX  for  dusting  Is 

AGRI-PAX  In  dry  form. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 

MORRIS  B.  READE.  Inc. 

Sprays,  Weed  Killer,  Fertilizers,  Etc. 

Belleville,  New  Jersey 

TRACTORS 

FOR  FARMS,  GARDENS 
AND  LAWNS 

Simple  and  Sturdy 
Write  for  Catalogue  Today 

Bready  Cultimotor  Co. 

1799  E.  55th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


FA  DIM  DFI  irr  Here’S  relief  that’s  practi 

r  /ilYlfl  litiLlJCir  Cttl  ho  waitinir  for  Con 

gress.  It’s  here.  Lowest 
prices  ever  offered  on  brand  new  all  steel  fully  equipped, 
fully  guaranteed  threshers.  All  sizes.  Prices  lower  than 
usually  asked  for  used  rigs.  Terms  to  responsible 
parties.  No  interest  if  paid  when  due.  The  largest  ex¬ 
clusive  manufacturer  of  these  two  machines  in  the 
world  has  reduced  its  selling  expense  sufficiently  to 
make  these  staggering  price  cuts  available  to  the  farmer. 
Same  big  cut  on  tractor  mounted  corn  plcker-huakers 
Same  terms.  Free  catalogs.  Write  today.  No  obligation 
BELLE  CITY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Racine,  Wisconsin  Quality  Products  Sines  1882. 

F)  W ^r  lY  W  FMan’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

/f  .  H  SS'^J.26-  .W1,th  bundle  tying  attachment! 
A  VxH  A  f  RLE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har. 

■  vester.  Prsseii  Ml,.  C.„  Sallna.  Kim». 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“With  Nature’s  Assistance” 

“What  can  we  plant  around  the  church?” 
asked  the  Parson  one  day  in  the  Spring. 
“It’s  so  barren  it  gives  me  the  creeps.” 
And  as  is  the  way  with  our  Parson,  the 
matter  didn’t  drop  there,  but  one  rainy 
morning  the  “keeper  of  the  flock,”  an¬ 
other  enthusiast  and  I  journeyed  up  hill 
and  down  dale  to  a  pasture  where  white 
cedars  grew  profusely. 

“A  friend”  had  given  $10  to  the  church 
for  shrubs,  and  with  the  money  we  had 
purchased  a  few  Hydrangeas  and  a  good 
many  Japanese  barberry.  Our  trip  on  this 


A  Clematis  Transplanted  from  the 
Swamp 


rainy  morning  in  Spring  was  to  fill  out 
the  clusters  of  shrubs  with  a  few  native 
specimens. 

We  dug  white  cedars  until  we  had  our 
small  truck  nearly  ‘half  filled.  There  were 
tall  ones  and  short  ones ;  10-year-old  trees 
and  some  not  much  above  the  seedling 
stage.  There  were  other  plants  in  the 
pasture,  and  before  we  started  on  our  re¬ 
turn  trip  the  Parson  had  a  dozen  or  more 
honeysuckle  bushes  and  a  few  specimens 
of  steeple-bush  and  meadowsweet. 

In  due  time  the  plantings  were  com¬ 
pleted  around  the  church  and  the  balance 
of  the  shrubs  were  used  at  the  parsonage. 
We  grouped  white  cedar,  Hydrangeas  and 
barberry  in  the  angles  of  the  church,  and 
planted  Hydrangeas  and  barberry  at  the 
corners  of  the  lawn.  All  of  the  plants  are 
hardy  and  require  little  care,  and  today 
the  church  does  look  different.  (Our  trip 
was  made  two  years  ago  this  Spring.) 

The  Parson  has  a  mania  for  bringing 
home  odds  and  ends  of  plants  from  pas¬ 
ture  and  woods.  The  honeysuckle  and 
steeple-busli  were  just  “starters.  ’  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture,  they 
make  real  protection  for  the  porch.  A 
honeysuckle  hedge  was  planted  along  the 
property  line  last  Spring,  and  this  has 
attracted  considerable  attention.  It  has 
grown  well,  and  with  proper  pruning  will 
form  a  real  protection. 

One  other  item  of  interest  appears  at 
the  Parson’s  home,  and  that  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Clematis  vine  trained  up  one  side  of 
the  back  porch.  The  vine  came  from  the 
swamp,  and  in  its  present  location  it  adds 
privacy  a§  well  as  beauty. 

And  now  I  have  a  confession  to  make. 
The  Parson  is  not  the  only  one  interested 
in  traversing  the  hillsides  and  valleys 
looking  for  bits  of  nature  to  transplant 
beside  the  doorstep.  Two  years  ago  we 
had  an  unsightly  corner  where  a  creek 
flowed  from  a  culvert  beside  the  barn. 
Rubbish  had  been  dumped  along  the  banks 
and  it  seemed  like  an  impossible  job  to 
beautify  this  particular  spot. 

Again  the  shrubs  from  the  fields  and 
woods  were  brought  into  use.  A  trip  to 
a  cut-over  woodland  gave  us  the  early  red 
elderberry.  This  has  white  blossoms  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  has  beautiful  red  ber- 


The  Rock  Garden  With  Its  Native 
Plants 


ries  at  the  time  the  common  black  elder¬ 
berry  comes  into  bloom.  It  is  also  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  as  bird  food.  The  two  make 
a  fine  combination  for  the  tall  shrubs 
needed  in  a  mass  planting. 

To  keep  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  out  of  the  creek  a  wire  fence  was 
stretched  and  several  plants  of  the  com¬ 
mon  woodbine  were  set  out  to  cover  the 
wires. 

Then  honeysuckle  bushes,  common 
lilacs  and  syringas  (Philadelphus)  were 
intermingled  to  make  a  solid  bank  of 
shrubs.  The  honeysuckle  bushes  were 
secured  at  the  edge  of  woodlands,  the 
lilacs  from  the  sites  of  abandoned  farm 


homes  up  in  the  hills,  and  the  syringas 
from  neighbors.  A  few  red-stemmed  dog¬ 
woods  from  the  woods  were  set  in  the 
foreground  along  with  a  pair  of  Sorbari.as 
and  a  half  dozen  Daphne  Cneorum.  These 
latter  have  beautiful  waxy  pink  flowers 
very  early  in  the  Spring  and  the  odor:l 
reminds  us  of  the  rather  rare  arbutus. 
The  Sorba ria  has  delicate  white  blossoms 
in  spikes,  and  is  a  welcome  addition,  as 
the  flowers  appear  after  the  profusion  of 
early  Spring  blooms  is  past.  Today  the 
outlook  is  a  scene  of  beauty  where  two 
years  ago  it  was  an  eyesore.  And  in  one 
more  season  the  plants  will  have  grown 
into  a  solid  mass  of  greenery  with  some¬ 
thing  in  blossom  throughout  the  entire 
Summer. 

We  have  also  planted  shrubs  secured 
from  the  nursery,  and  are  especially 
pleased  with  Rosa  rugosa.  In  this  cli¬ 
mate  (the  hill  country  of  Central  New 
York)  the  Winters  are  severe,  and  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  grow  Hybrid  Perpetual 
and  Hybrid  Tea  roses.  Rosa  rugosa  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  while  it  is  not  a  per¬ 
fect  flower  for  cutting,  it  has  fine  foliage 
and  showy  blossoms.  After  blooming 
through  June  and  early  July  our  pink 
and  white  varieties  begin  to  bloom  again 
and  will  continue  until  frost.  Spiraea  Van 
Houttei,  Hydrangea  arborescens  and  Jap¬ 
anese  barberry  are  also  very  satisfactory, 
the  latter  making  a  good  hedge  as  well 
as  being  good  for  individual  or  mass 
planting. 

Just  to  show  what  can  be  done  with 
nature’s  assistance,  I  want  to  tell  The 
R.  N.-Yr.  family  how  a  homemade  rock 
garden  was  constructed  by  a  neighbor. 
While  roaming  over  the  hills  my  friend 
discovered  a  deposit  of  “horsebone”  rock. 
This  is  a  peculiar  formation  of  rock  found 
in  limestone  sections  when  water,  super¬ 
laden  with  lime,  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
Any  rocks,  twigs,  grass,  etc.,  falling  into 
the  water  becomes  coated  with  layers  of 
lime.  In  time  the  wood  and  other  vege¬ 
table  matter  rots  away,  leaving  holes  in 
the  rock,  and  oftentimes  the  bark  or  leaf 
form  appears  in  the  material.  It  is  very 
beautiful  in  form.  The  “horsebone”  rock 
is  ideal  for  rock  garden  work,  and  a 
truckload  was  transported  to  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  yard.  A  mound  of  rock  was  built 
and  wild  flowers  from  the  woods  soon 
adorned  a  new  home.  There  were  Hepati- 
cas,  Trilliums,  columbine,  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,  blue,  Avliite  and  yellow  violets, 
ferns  and  moss  pink,  all  planted  in  the 
crevices  between  the  gray  rocks.  In  the 
background  a  hemlock  tree  from  the 


Shruhs  and  Vines  Form  a  Perfect 
Screen 


swamp,  a  pair  cf  Norway  spruce,  several 
white  cedars  and  a  tamarack  were 
planted.  This  was  done  in  the  Pall  early 
enough  so  that  the  trees  could  become 
rooted  before  the  ground  froze  solid.  The 
rock  garden  was  completed  the  previous 
Pall,  and  during  the  past  season  was  a 
source  of  unending  enjoyment.  A  small 
pool  with  a  water-lily  completes  the 
picture. 

In  closing,  just  a  word  about  the  north 
side  of  the  house.  We  have  never  had 
success  with  flowering  shrubs  due  to  the 
shade.  The  Japanese  barberry  does  well, 
however,  and  a  year  ago,  one  day  in  late 
Spring,  we  discovered  a  dozen  large  ferns 
in  a  wet  place  in  the  woods.  These  were 
transplanted  to  the  north  side  of  the 
house  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  their  new 
home.  And  we  enjoy  the  beautiful  green 
fronds. 

Most  of  our  plants  from  the  “wide 
open  spaces”  are  secured  in  the  Spring. 
The  evergreens,  however,  ought  to  be  dug 
in  the  (Fall  when  the  needles  have  ma¬ 
tured.  September  is  probably  the  best 
month. 

Not  only  do  we  feel  that  we  have  added 
beauty  to  our  home,  buc  the  hard-boiled 
real  estate  man  says  it’s  worth  real  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  It’s  remarkable  what  we 
can  do  towards  beautifying  our  homes 
with  nature’s  assistance  T.  T.  J. 

New  York. 


The  California  Red  Kidney 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  introduced 
into  Wyoming  County.  New  York,  a  new 
bean  variety,  the  California  red  kidney, 
commonly  termed  “California  Reds.” 
This  variety  made  its  appearance  here  at 
an  opportune  time.  Other  varieties  were 
declared  unsatisfactory  because  of  small 
yields;  bean  diseases  were  taking  a  large 
toll  and  a  year  or  two  of  rainy  weather 
was  detrimental  to  the  good  growth  of 
several  varieties.  The  most  dissatisfied 
growers,  therefore,  hailed  the  new  variety 
with  delight. 

A  large  number  of  farmers,  however, 
were  loath  to  plant  the  new  variety.  It 


was  necessary  to  bring  the  seed  from 
California  and  this  made  the  California 
Reds  higher  priced  than  other  seed  beans. 
Despite  the  good  results  derived  from  this 
variety  in  California,  there  was  distrust 
on  the  part  of  many  farmers  regarding 
the  ability  of  the  beans  to  do  as  well  un¬ 
der  different  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 
Because  of  this,  most  of  the  growers  pre¬ 
ferred  to  wait  and  watch  the  results 
from  the  small  acreage  that  was  planted 
the  first  year. 

There  was  nothing  to  indicate  from  the 
first  year's  crop  that  the  variety  was  any¬ 
thing  but  what  had  been  said  of  it.  Good 
yields  were  produced  and  it  proved  re¬ 
sistant  to  blight.  The  beans  were  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  size  as  the  Wells  red  kid¬ 
ney  and  no  fault  could  be  found  with 
the  crop  in  general. 

The  second  year  there  was  an  increased 
acreage,  but  rumors  were  current  at 
planting  time  that  home-grown  seed 
would  not  produce  as  profitable  results. 
Those  that  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
get  the  California  seed  found  the  rumor 
to  be  based  on  fact.  The  variety  proved 
quite  susceptible  to  blight  and  the  har¬ 
vested  beans  were  about  the  size  of  the 
common  marrow. 

Because  of  the  results  obtained  from 
planting  home-grown  seed,  the  California 
Red  has  never  attained  the  popularity 
that  was  prognosticated.  To  get  the  best 
results  the  seed  must  be  brought  in  fresh 
every  year,  and  this  makes  the  seed  more 
expensive  than  other  varieties.  Those 
who  are  still  planting  the  variety  follow 
this  precaution  now. 

However,  the  California  Red  filled  a 
temporary  need  of  a  new  variety  that  is 
blight-resistant.  It  is  expected  that  this 
variety  will  continue  to  be  planted  by 
some  of  the  farmers  until  a  new  bean  can 
be  found  that  will  meet  the  needs  for  a 
blight-resistant  bean.  In  a  measure  the 
Perry  marrow  is  taking  the  place  of 
the  California  Red,  as  it  is  not  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  blight.  h.  B.  p. 


Notes  on  Cacti 

There  is  at  the  present  time  quite  a 
craze  for  growing  cacti  and  succulents, 
and  while  this  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  more  or  less  of  a  passing  hobby,  still 
there  will  always  be  many  fanciers  who 
are  interested  in  this  class  of  plants. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  plant  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  world  are  of  cacti. 

The  big  need  of  cacti  growing  in 
dishes  is  perfect  drainage.  To  insure 
this  the  dishes  should  be  filled  at  least 
one-third  up  with  broken  pottery,  coarse 
charcoal,  stones,  etc.  These  being  main¬ 
ly  from  the  desert  regions  we  have  to  give 
them  as  near  as  possible  their  natural 
environment,  which  means  proper  soils, 
careful  watering,  warmth  and  air.  For 
potting  soil  1  use  mainly  a  mixture  of 
meadow  dirt  and  sand,  and  most  species 
desire  a  limestone  soil,  so  lime  or  broken 
plaster  should  be  added.  In  the  Winter 
they  should  have  the  sunniest  window 
to  be  found  and  in  Summer  park  them 
outside,  perhaps  even  plunging  the  dishes 
in  the  grounds.  Water  has  to  be  given 
in  moderation ;  a  safe  rule  is  never  to 
water  where  surface  of  soil  shows  signs  of 
moisture.  But  it  is  understood  these  are 
very  general  directions ;  different  species 
and  varieties  require  somewhat  different 
care.  For  instance,  those  which  come 
from  South  America  are  subject  to  more 
copious  rainfalls  than  native  ones  of  the 
United  States. 

In  getting  our  plants  one  wants  to  see 
they  are  lirinly  set  in  soil.  Water  should 
not  be  given  for  quite  a  time  after  first 
potting.  Then  if  cuttings  are  to  be  used 
they  should  first  be  exposed  to  sun  and 
air  for  several  days  before  setting  out. 

If  one  really  starts  collecting  cacti 
and  succulents  he  soon  finds  there  are 
hundreds  of  kinds,  many  rare  and  difficult 
to  obtain.  Then,  too,  they  decide  the 
proper  thing  is  to  call  them  by  their  cor¬ 
rect  botanical  name,  and  not  say  toad, 
rose,  Christmas,  etc. 

A  very  attractive  way  to  grow  cacti  is 
to  arrange  several  kinds  in  a  fancy 
bowl,  gaily  painted  dish,  etc.,  as  a  minia¬ 
ture  desert  garden.  Several  kinds  may 
be  grown  together  this  way,  and  very 
artistic  results  may  be  arranged.  Use 
sand,  colored  stones,  colored  shell  chips, 
pieces  of  the  tufa  rock,  between  plants. 
One  or  two  fancy  ornaments  such  as 
Japanese  florists  carry,  will  give  an  added 
touch.  One  beautiful  arrangement  was 
a  rather  long  gray  stone  box  filled  with 
Eclieverias.  These  succulents  come  in 
such  beautiful  colors,  pink,  gray,  purple, 
etc.  Then  between  the  plants  was  scat¬ 
tered  glistening  white  sand.  Another 
yellow  bowl  about  12  in.  in  diameter,  con¬ 
tained  20  varieties.  Pieces  of  tufa  rock 
were  used  between  plants,  and  on  one 
side  perched  a  grandfather  stork  brood¬ 
ing  over  the  result.  But  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  high  priced  pottery;  one  may 
take  a  pan  or  dish  of  any  desired  shape 
and  size,  paint  a  gay  color  and  arrange 
cactus  garden  as  desired.  Of  course  the 
larger  or  specimen  plants  have  to  be 
grown  in  individual  pots  and  tubs. 

The  cacti  come  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  size,  form  and  color,  from  those  no 
larger  than  ends  of  finger  to  those  several 
feet  in  height.  The  blooms  of  many  are 
of  a  texture  like  polished  silk,  often  fol¬ 
lowed  by  colored  seed  pods  to  make  an 
added  attraction.  Some  are  spineless, 
others  have  a  few  weak  ones,  and  perhaps 
the  most  attractive  are  those  with  long, 
highly  colored  species.  One  may  resemble 
a  piece  of  carved  rock  (Ariocarpus  fis- 
suratus').  another  will  have  long  spurs 
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like  transparent  gold  (Echinocactus  Gru- 
soni).  The  Opuntia  microdasys  is  covered 
with  tufts  of  yellow  giving  a  velvety  af¬ 
fect.  The  fish-hook  (Echinocactus  Wis- 
lizenii)  attains  a  great  size  and  four  long 
spines,  while  Mammillaria  niieromeris  is 
as  tiny  white  balls.  The  Epiphylliims 
commonly  called  Christmas  or  crab  cacti’ 
are  from  South  America,  where  they 
grow  on  trees,  enriching  the  orchids.  The 
larges  one  of  the  United  States,  Cereus 
giganteus,  grows  to  immense  size. 

From  the  crushed  pulp  of  one  kind  a 
stronger  drink  than  whisky  is  made.  From 
another  candy  is  manufactured ;  Indians 


A  Bush  Honeysuckle  Hedge  Planted 
This  Year 


fished  with  spines  of  E.  Wislizenii. 
Fruit  from  Opuntia  and  Cereus  is  de¬ 
licious.  Altogether  the  cacti  is  one  of 
Dame  Nature’s  great  curiosities,  and  a 
very  satisfactory  thing  to  grow  as  a  hobby 
plant.  H.  P.  SUTTLE. 


Muscari  or  Grape  Hyacinth 

This  pretty  little  plant,  although  a 
native  of  Europe,  is  so  hardy  that  it  has 
become  naturalized  in  some  places  where 
old-fashioned  gardens  formerly  existed, 
and  as  it  comes  up  from  year  to  year  and 
requires  px-actically  no  care,  it  is  not  so 
much  grown  as  it  should  be.  Belonging 
to  the  lily  family,  the  roots  or  bulbs  are 
easily  procured  and  grown,  and  when 
once  planted  they  take  care  of  themselves 
and  will  grow  even  in  a  thick  wild  lawn. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  of  a  rich  bright 
blue  color,  and  have  almost  a  porcelain 
look  and  a  faint,  delicate  odor.  They  are 
borne  on  stems  about  six  to  eight  inches 
high,  and  as  they  are  one  of  the  early 
harbingers  of  Spring  they  are  always  wel¬ 
come  to  the  eye.  h.  w.  hales. 

Sow  Flower  Seed  Now  for 
Spring  Bloom 

According  to  C.  H.  Connors,  florioul- 
turist  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  the 
pi’oper  time  to  sow  seeds  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  flower  plants  is  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe.  Spring  and  early  Summer  flower¬ 
ing  perennials,  such  as  columbine,  hardy 
Alyssum,  Delphinium,  and  so  on,  have 
now  matured  their  seeds. 

The  seeds  can  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  in  the  cold-frame  or  in  boxes  or 
pots.  If  sown  in  the  open  ground  or 
cold-frame,  the  seed  bed  must  be  very 
carefully  prepared,  being  i-aked  to  remove 
all  rubbish  and  to  make  the  soil  as  fine 
as  possible.  If  the  soil  has  a  tendency 
to  bake,  a  little  gi-anulated  peat  moss 
may  be  worked  into  the  surface  soil.  If 
peat  moss  is  used,  it  is  wise  to  trans¬ 
plant  very  promptly  such  things  as  Del¬ 
phinium,  baby’s  bi’eath,  rock  cress,  and 
other  lime-loving  plants.  The  seeds  are 
preferably  sown  in  rows,  three  times  the 
depth  of  the  seed,  being  covered  with 
clean  sand.  The  sand  acts  as  a  mulch  to 
retain  moisture  and  the  germinating  seeds 


The  Honeysuckle  Forms  a  Cover  f<” 
the  Parsonage  Porch 

are  able  to  push  the  plumule  through  the 
sand  much  more  readily  than  throi  - 
baked  soil.  The  seeds  should  be  h>m  » 
and  then,  as  germination  will  take  p 
in  hot,  dry  we.  ther,  a  light  mulch  ol  V  • 
moss  or  very  fine,  well-rotted  ma 
may  be  used.  It  is  wise  to  shade 
young  plants  with  a  lath  shade. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  > 
formed  two  true  leaves,  they  s. non  , 

transplanted  to  stand  2  in.  apart,  ‘ 
way.  Later,  as  soon  as  they  have 
tained  sufficient  size,  they  can  be  m  , 
to  the  permanent  place.  A  light  _™U+Vip 


protection  should  be  given  during 
Winter. 


the 
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News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

July  4  ^as  celebrated  in  an  entirely 
safe  and  sane  way  by  having  pies  of 
Montmorency  cherries  and  green  Henry 
Clay  apples.  The  Montmorency  cherry 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  further 
comment.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
when  this  variety  is  excelled  in  all  ways 
by  some  other  sour  cherry,  as  yet  un¬ 
known,  we  hope  to  have  a  few  trees  of 
this  new  variety.  Henry  Clay  is  the 
product  of  one  of  the  well-known  nur¬ 
series  which  has  a  habit  of  turning  out 
a  large  number  of  new  sorts.  This  va¬ 
riety  is  a  very  early  Summer  apple,  rip¬ 
ening  almost  with  Yellow  Transparent ; 
its  color  is  yellow  with  a  pink  cheek  and 
it  is  flat  and  usually  large-sized  when 
mature.  While  the  quality  is  fairly  good 
for  such  an  early  apple,  and  while  it  is 
very  attractive  when  in  the  best  of  condi¬ 
tion,  it  suffers  as  do  most  yellow  apples 
from  bruises  and  a  declining  demand.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  sort  with  which 
one  tree  is  plenty  in  a  home  orchard  or 
in  a  mixed  variety  block  and  two  trees 
are  likely  to  be  a  nuisance.  Yellow 
Transparent  is  large  enough  on  July  15 
for  thinning  pickings. 

II.  P.  Gould,  pomologist  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  members 
of  the  State  College  Department  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  spent  much  time  and  effort  re¬ 
cently  in  combing  the  mountains  of  Cen¬ 
ter  County  in  search  of  a  white  or  light- 
colored  wild  sweet  cherry  with  firm  flesh. 
Thousands  of  trees  with  cherries  ranging 
from  almost  white  to  a  solid  black  were 
inspected  and  while  some  of  the  dark- 
colored  sorts  were  firm  fleshed,  none  of 
the  light-colored  fruit  was  firm  enough 
to  be  adapted  for  Mr.  Gould’s  purpose  of 
artificial  maraschino  cherries.  These 
same  wild  sweet  cherries  are  one  of  the 
most  promising  sources  of  hardy  root¬ 
stocks  for  our  cultivated  sweet  and  sour 
cherry  varieties.  Many  of  them  are  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously  in  such  unpromising  rock 
piles  and  such  exposed  places  that  they 
would  seem  to  be  suited  excellently  for 
rootstocks. 

The  Pennsylvania  Station  advises  the 
use  of  calcium  chlorate  instead  of  sodium 
chlorate  as  a  weed  destroyer  spray  when 
this  sort  of  chemical  compound  should  be 
used.  It  seems  that  the  sodium  chlorate 
with  organic  matter  forms  guncotton 
which  has  the  bad  habit  of  exploding  when 
it  is  abused  in  any  way,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  man’s  trousers  to  become  a 
high  explosive,  ready  to  burn  or  explode 
when  he  strikes  a  match  on  them  after 
the  spray  has  become  dried.  Calcium 
chlorate  is  said  to  be  free  from  any  such 
handicap.  Prospective  users  should  be 
cautioned  to  consult  their  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  before  using  this  compound  for  con¬ 
trolling  weeds,  since  there  are  several 
features  which  the  operator  should  know 
for  safety  of  himself  and  his  cultivated 
plants. 

A  horticulturist  with  many  years  ex¬ 
perience  called  the  attention  of  the  writer 
to  a  peculiar  condition  existing  on  some 
Eldorado  blackberry  plants,  stating  that 
he  had  seen  a  similar  situation  only  twice 
before.  In  this  particular  case,  most  of 
the  buds  of  this  blackberry  variety  had 
been  winter-killed ;  those  that  escaped 
went  on  about  their  business  of  produc¬ 
ing  fruiting  shoots.  At  the  same  time 
this  was  occurring,  new  fruit  buds  were 
formed  by  some  of  the  plants.  These  new 
it  nit  buds  blossomed  between  a  month 
•ttid  six  weeks  after  the  remnant  of  the 
"filtering  buds.  These  particular  plants 
may  then  be  expected  to  give  two  partial 
tiuit  crops  at  about  a  month  or  so  apart, 
I’tovided  the  second  set  are  able  to  ripen 
their  fruit  properly. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Pennsylvania 
uispberry  and  blackberry  growers  to  be- 
81,1  fbe  removal  or  roguing  of  raspberry 
<Ul‘l  blackberry  plants  attacked  by  leaf 
r  11 1 1  or  mosaic.  Spraying  will  not  con- 
'°1  these  diseases,  so  that  destruction  is 
>e  only  possible  means  of  combating  the 
Muead  of  these  diseases  to  healthy  plants. 

( 11  ward  curling  of  the  leaves,  crinkling 

the  leaves,  mottling  or  yellowing  of 
11  leaves,  dwarfing  of  both  leaves  and 
■Ulf  s,  and  frequently  partial  killing  of  the 
I  ant  are  some  of  the  symptoms.  Grow¬ 
ls1'  mve  been  cautioned  not  to  plant  red 

l>  jerries  closer  than  1,000  feet  to  black 
,  tNb  ,(‘ri’ies,  for  when  mosaic  crosses 
rom  the  re(|s  to  the  blacks,  the  latter  are 
CI>  badly  injured.  It  is  also  advisable 
’folate  blackberries  1,000  feet  from  any 
taq  of  raspberries,  r.  h.  sudds. 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

Just  what  value  lias  a  barrel  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  fertility  to  return  to  the  soil? 
Is  all  the  value  taken  out  in  the  potato, 
minus  what  is  in  the  tops,  returnable  to 
the  soil  and  in  what  condition  shall  they 
be  applied  to  the  land?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  which  interest  the  Aroostook  farmer 
in  a  year  like  the  present  one.  The  an¬ 
swer  will  also  interest  every  potato  grow¬ 
er  who  grows  potatoes  in  large  quantities. 

This  past  season  and  in  many  others, 
thousands  of  barrels  of  potatoes  are 
hauled  to  the  factories  and  manufactured 
into  starch  and  the  price  paid  the  grower 
delivered  at  the  factory  this  year  has  been 
25  cents  a  barrel.  One  factory  owned  by 
farmers  has  paid  30  cents.  The  cost  of 
hauling  these  to  factories  will  average  10 
cents  a  barrel  and  upwards,  so  that  the 
grower  will  not  realize  more  than  15 
cents  a  barrel.  I  have  always  considered 
it  a  short-sighted  policy  for  farmers  to 
deliver  potatoes  at  the  factories  at  these 
prices.  Those  who  operate  the  factories 
pay  just  as  little  as  will  bring  the  pota¬ 
toes  in,  and  some  years  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  when  they  know  there  is  no 
other  outlet  for  them,  have  paid  as  low 
as  15  cents.  It  seems  strange  that  men 
will  sell  and  deliver  at  these  ridiculously 
low  prices.  If  growers  would  refuse  to 
sell  at  these  prices  they  -would  get  more, 
as  there  is  a  demand  for  a  certain  amount 
of  potato  starch  and  the  manufacturers 
make  from  a  fair  to  a  handsome  margin 
of  profit  from  their  operations.  When 
the  sound  potatoes  that  are  not  market¬ 


other  forms  of  stock  husbandry  and  the 
money  realized  from  this  source  will  be 
of  greater  assistance  than  many  realize. 

We  are  closing  our  farm  accounts  July 
1,  as  we  find  this  the  time  of  year  when 
we  have  the  least  of  the  old  crops  on 
hand.  We  tried  January  1  for  some 
years,  then  April,  later  changing  to  July 
as  the  most  convenient  time  of  year  for 
an  Aroostook  farmer  to  strike  a  balance 
for  his  year’s  operations.  We  find  this 
year  that  the  sales  from  the  sidelines  to 
our  farming  amount  to  more  than  that 
from  our  regular  cash  crop,  potatoes.  In 
addition  these  same  sidelines  have  given 
us  a  bountiful  supply  of  food  for  our 
own  table.  These  include  honey,  butter, 
eggs,  dressed  poultry,  berries  and  garden 
truck.  It  does  not  seem  right  to  me  to 
see  a  farmer  delivering  potatoes  to  the 
factories  at  25  cents  a  barrel  and  buying 
pork,  beef  and  canned  milk  at  the  stores. 

We  almost  never  have  less  than  three 
cows  for  the  use  of  our  own  family.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  season  this  gives  us  an 
abundance  of  milk,  cream  and  butter. 
Cream  is  used  freely  on  cereals  and 
fruits.  We  feel  that  we  are  not  extrava¬ 
gant  for  our  use  of  cream.  We  buy  very 
little  meat  and  feel  that  the  cream  sup¬ 
plies  a  real  need  in  our  systems  and  is 
much  better  for  our  health  than  a  hearty 
meat  diet.  Sometimes  when  company 
surprises  the  wife  and  there  is  not  time 
for  the  dessert  she  would  like  to  serve 
she  gives  them  a  dish  of  clover  or  rasp¬ 
berry  honey  with  cream  right  out  of  the 
refrigerator  poured  over  it.  Few  ever 
i-efuse  it  and  nearly  all  are  delighted  with 


There  have  been  several  references  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  about  stone  fences.  The 
picture  shows  how  a  suburban  dweller  built  a  stone  fence  in  his  back  yard,  making 
use  of  the  discarded  broken  concrete  of  his  own  premises.  Many  other  home  builders 
are  doing  the  same  thing.  One  builder  in  Park  Ridge,  III.,  is  building  for  himself  a 
stone  house,  making  use  of  ledge  stone  obtained  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  material 
once  iras  under  water,  beautifully  water  marked.  It  is  laid  flat  in  its  original 
natural  shape  and  varied  colors.  In  the  same  section  of  the  town  other  stone  houses 
have  been  and  are  being  built. — j.  L.  GRAFF,  Illinois 


able  at  50  cents  or  more  a  barrel  for 
starch  or  food  have  to  be  disposed  of  in 
some  way  we  have  taken  them  out  and 
spread  them  on  the  land*  if  we  did  not 
have  stock  which  could  consume  them 
with  economy  and  profit  to  us. 

This  year  feeling  the  stress  of  hard 
times  because  of  the  prevailing  low  price 
of  potatoes  throughout  the  year  we  have 
hauled  some  150  barrels  of  potatoes  to  the 
factory  to  get  that  much  extra  money 
rather  than  spread  them  on  the  land,  but 
we  feel  that  we  would  have  been  better 
off  if  we  had  returned  them  to  the  land 
again.  If  all  would  do  this  we  certainly 
would. 

We  would  prefer  to  have  the  potatoes 
in  some  other  form  than  w’hole  to  spread 
on  the  land  but  this  is  not  easy  so  we 
usually  leave  them  until  after  we  can  cut 
the  hay  on  some  field  that  we  plan  to 
plow,  then  load  the  potatoes  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  spreader  and  on  they  go  at  the  rate 
of  100  barrels  or  more  per  acre.  Late  in 
the  Summer  they  are  turned  under.  If 
they  can  remain  on  the  surface  until  a 
heavy  frost  kills  them,  so  much  better. 
We  have  not  done  enough  of  this  to  be 
sure  of  the  benefit  in  following  crops  but, 
whenever  we  have  spread  rotten  or 
frozen  potatoes  on  grass  land  the  effect  on 
grass  and  even  grain  for  a  few  years  after 
was  apparent. 

I  wish  that  some  of  our  experiment 
stations  would  conduct  some  experiments 
along  these  lines,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so  and  let  us  know  the  results  in 
actual  yields  for  the  following  crops  for 
a  term  of  years.  Can  anyone  tell  us  the 
plant-food  value  in  a  barrel,  165  lbs.  of 
potatoes? 

So  long  as  growers  will  deliver  pota¬ 
toes  at  whatever  prices  buyers  choose  to 
pay  them,  so  long  they  may.  In  the  case 
of  potatoes  sold  for  starch  the  amount  of 
money  realized  is  so  small  that  there  is 
little  excuse  for  keeping  up  this  wasteful 
practice.  I  appeal  to  my  brother  farm¬ 
ers  in  Aroostook  especially  to  stop  this. 
Surely  you  can  add  some  stock  to  your 
farms  that  in  these  years  of  low  prices 
will  return  you  a  fair  margin  of  profit 
for  the  sound  potatoes  that  you  are  sell 
ing  at  a  loss  to  the  factories.  We  have 
fed  all  the  potatoes  we  could  feed  to  ad¬ 
vantage  all  Winter,  more  than  200  bar¬ 
rels.  We  plan  to  add  Polled  Angus  cat¬ 
tle,  a  few  to  be  grown  for  beef.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  nearly  every  farm  in  this  coun¬ 
try  could  add  some  breed  of  beef  cattle 
to  the  advantage  of  the  owners.  Beef 
growing  does  not  confict  with  the  work 
of  potato  raising  as  does  dairying  or  some 


it.  It  is  very  palatable  and  an  excellent 
combination  in  more  ways  than  one. 

I  have  in  mind  a  farm  family  where 
there  are  a  number  of  children.  This 
family  has  been  without  milk  and  butter, 
except  what  they  bought,  for  some  time. 
A  drink  of  milk  is  a  real  treat  to  these 
children.  There  is  plenty  of  feed  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm  to  feed  cows  and  these 
people  own  their  farm.  There  are  many 
farms  where  milk  is  not  abundant  and 
some  farms  where  only  milk  for  tea  or 
coffee  is  the  rule.  It  cannot  be  spared 
for  a  drink  as  it  is  needed  for  growing 
calves.  There  are  times  when  we  must 
sacrifice  things  which  we  would  like  for 
ourselves  in  order  to  meet  bills  which 
must  be  paid  but  as  a  rule  we  feel  that 
the  hands  which  produce  a  thing  should 
first  be  filled.  There  is  nothing  that 
grows  on  our  farm  that  is  too  good  for 
our  own  use.  Some  years  ago  we  adopt¬ 
ed  the  following  as  our  farm  motto:  “Full 
value  for  every  dollar  received.  Our 
folks  at  first  table.”  We  strive  to  live 
up  to  it.  O.  B.  GRIFFIN. 

Maine. 


Spray  Residue  on  Fruit 

Secretary  Arthur  ,T.  Farley  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  makes 
the  following  statement  about  this  im¬ 
portant  matter: 

The  spray  residue  situation  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  should  receive  serious  considera¬ 
tion  by  every  fruit-grower  in  New  Jersey. 
All  fruit  placed  on  the  market  should  be 
free  from  spray  residue,  or  at  least  within 
the  prescribed  tolerance.  The  domestic 
tolerance  this  year  is  .017,  and  the  world 
or  export  tolerance  is  the  same  as  last 
year :  .01  grains  arsenic  trioxide  per 

pound  of  fruit. 

A  special  form  certifying  that  the  fruit 
meets  the  foreign  arsenical  residue  regu¬ 
lation  must  accompany  all  export  ship¬ 
ments  of  apples  and  pears  this  year  or 
they  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  steam¬ 
ship  companies.  These  certificates  will 
be  issued  by  Dr.  II.  G.  McLean,  chemist. 
Spray  Residue  Investigations,  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 

Growers  or  dealers  who  expect  to  ex¬ 
port  apples  or  pears  should  notify  Dr. 
McLean  at  least  one  week,  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  expected 
date  of  shipment,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  time  to  secure  and  analyze  samples 
of  the  fruit  and  issue  the  export  form 
certificate.  Failure  to  secure  this  certifi¬ 
cate  will  result  in  delay  at  the  port  of 


export,  and  refusal  by  the  steamship  lines 
to  accept  the  shipment  until  the  proper 
certificate  is  produced.  Dr.  McLean  will 
not  issue  export  form  certificates  after 
the  fruit  leaves  the  packing-house  and 
arrives  at  port  of  export.  Growers  for¬ 
warding  fruit  for  export  without  a  New 
Jersey  export  form  certificate  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  secure  a  Federal  export  form 
certificate  at  the  port  of  export  before  the 
steamship  company  wijl  accept  the  goods. 
This  will  involve  a  Federal  grade  inspec¬ 
tion  as  well  as  an  analysis  for  spray 
residue.  The  New  Jersey  export  form 
certificate  does  not  involve  any  inspection 
tor  grade,  but  simply  requires  that  the 
fruit  show  less  than  .01  grains  arsenic 
trioxide  per  pound. 

I  he  Horticultural  Society  spray  residue 
committee  is  as  follows:  Byron  T.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Marl  ton ;  Robert  H.  Allen.  Glass- 
boro  Arthur  ,T.  Farley,  New  Brunswick; 
Lester  Collins,  Moorestown ;  C.  B.  Lewis 
Riverton ;  Joseph  II.  Barton,  Marl  ton  ; 
!*;  y-  McLean,  New  Brunswick,  and  W. 
W.  Oley,  Trenton. 


Iris  Time 

again,  especially  just  now. 
But  it  is  Ins  time  the  year  round  with 
some  ot  us,  for  New  Year’s  brings  the 
c^alogs  that  we  study  over  and  over, 
otten  March  and  always  April  finds  us 
gloating  over  the  way  the  Irises  are  com¬ 
ing  on,  May  brings  the  Iris  pumila 
blooms,  June  the  German  (this  is  the 
gaiden  flag  or  flower-de-luce  our  grand¬ 
mothers  loved)  later  in  June  and  still 
carrying  on  bravely  in  early  July  the 
Siberian  and  Spanish  Irises,  July  is  the 
month  of  the  Japanese  or  Kaempferi  va¬ 
rieties.  Three  months  of  Iris  blooms ! 

Then  beginning  in  July  and  continuing 
through  August  are  the  months  for  di¬ 
viding  the  plants  we  already  have  and 
planting  new  ones,  as  many  as  we  can 
afford.  Specialists  advise  that  the  Dutch 
English,  Spanish,  in  fact  all  bulbous 
Irises  should  not  be  planted  later  than 
September. 

The  most  common  Iris,  probably  really 
the  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory,  is 
the  German  form.  These  can  be  planted 
almost  anytime,  although  Spring  planted 
ones  seldom  bloom  that  year.  These  will 
grow  almost  anywhere.  A  friend  has 
used  her  surplus  for  roadside  planting, 
but  the  ideal  place  is  a  well-drained,  sun¬ 
ny  situation,  and  the  rhizomes  should  be 
planted  horizontally  with  the  surface,  not 
vertically,  as  most  roots  are,  and  only 
about  an  inch  deep,  in  any  well  pre¬ 
pared  garden  soil.  Never  have  the  ground 
fertilized  with  any  strong  fertilizer,  espe¬ 
cially  barnyard  manure,  as  it  may  rot  the 
plants.  Well  rotted,  fine  manure  may  be 
used,  a  bit  of  bonemeal  or  lime,  but  of 
late  I  have  been  working  a  small  portion 
of  hardwood  ashes  around  the  plants  after 
they  bloom,  and  the  next  year’s  blooms 
are  more  abundant.  This  is  one  more 
point  in  favor  of  Irises,  that  the  best 
time  to  work  among  them  is  in  July  and 
August  when  other  perennials  cannot  be 
moved,  with  the  exception  of  the  glorious 
Oriental  poppy. 

Some  tell  us  to  group  only  two  or  three 
varieties,  but  the  colors  are  so  soft  that 
in  most  cases  a  planting  of  several  va¬ 
rieties  is  a  pleasure.  A  friend  recently 
told  of  a  garden  where  120  varieties  of 
Iris  grew.  “And  it’s  a  joy  just  to  sit  and 
look  at  them.” .  Still  another  point  in 
favor  of  Irises  is  that  the  older,  cheaper 
varieties  at  25  cents  each  are  as  good  as 
the  rare  new  ones  that  cost  $10. 

Florentina  alba,  a  blue-white;  La 
Neige,  Mine.  Chereau,  Mme.  Paequette, 
Her  Majesty,  Rhein  Nixe,  Azure,  Black- 
Prince,  Iris  King,  Empire,  are  all  de¬ 
sirable  and  distinct. 

The  May-flowering  Iris  pumila  are  like 
the  German  in  manner  of  growth,  form  of 
flower  and  treatment,  but  are  dwarf  in 
size  and  are  offered  in  white,  lemon, 
orange,  blue  and  purple. 

The  Siberian  Iris  is  entirely  hardy  but 
prefers  rather  more  moisture.  The 
foliage  is  taller  and  more  grass-like  and 
the  flowers  are  clear  blues  and  whites. 

The  Spanish  is  a  bulbous  Iris  and  is 
not  called  entirely  hardy,  but  I  know  of 
several  who  have  been  growing  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  several  Winters,  but 
for  myself  I  mulch  it  heavily. 

For  bog  planting  or  the  edge  of  the 
lily  pool  we  have  I.  pseudacorus  or  En¬ 
glish  water  flag.  The  foliage  is  narrow 
and  grows  40  or  more  inches  long,  while 
the  blooms  are  flat  like  Japanese  but 
small  and  of  a  clear  bright  yellow  and 
six  to  12  on  a  stalk.  Our  lavender  or 
blue  flag,  Iris  versicolor,  is  a  charming 
companion  for  its  English  cousin  and  both 
are  water  loving.  MRS.  J.  x.  W. 

Vermont. 


Fruit  Cake;  Lemon  Custard 

Fruit  Cake. — One  pound  brown  sugar, 
%  lb.  butter,  1  lb.  flour,  one  cup  sweet 
milk,  1  lb.  raisins,  1  lb.  currants,  %  lb. 
figs,  Yj  lb.  citron,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one 
cup  nuts.  English  walnuts  or  hiekorynuts. 
This  makes  six  nice  cakes.  If  it  is  too 
stiff  with  1  lb.  flour  don’t  use  all  the 
flour.  This  is  a  good  fruit  cake. 

Lemon  Custards.  —  Three  eggs,  three 
teaspoons  flour,  one  cup  sugar,  one  lemon, 
one  quart  whole  milk.  This  makes  two 
nice  custards.  Beat  the  white  of  eggs 
and  put  in  last.  MBS.  8.  B. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisei-s  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yohkeii  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Don’t  stop  the  paper !  What  is  a  farm  without  The 
Rural  New-Yorker?  j.  b. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  above  is  from  a  reader  who  had  been  noti¬ 
fied  that  his  subscription  would  soon  expire.  We 
iike  this  idea  of  making  the  paper  a  farm  fixture, 
as  useful  as  the  plow  or  harrow  or  grain  drill  or 
mower.  On  many  farms  it  has  been  received  every 
week  for  40  years  or  more. 

* 

THE  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  property  in 
New  York  State  is  $26,716,193,116,  according 
to  the  Tax  Department,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  is 
$1.51  per  $1,000  of  valuation.  The  State  property 
tax  on  a  farm  or  city  home  assessed  for  $10,000  is 
$15.10.  It  is  the  local  expenses  that  make  high  tax 
bills.  This  puts  the  property  tax  problem  up  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  local  communities. 

* 

IT  IS  reported  from  the  West  that  Mrs.  Ida  Wat¬ 
kins  of  Sublette,  Kan.,  is  harvesting  4,500  acres 
of  wheat  with  seven  combine  harvesters  and  thrash¬ 
ers  capable  of  cutting  at  24-ft.  swath.  The  machines 
are  worked  24  hours  a  day  with  three  shifts.  She  ex¬ 
pects  an  average  yield  of  18  bushels  per  acre.  She 
will  store  the  wheat  in  large  galvanized  iron  sheds 
for  shipment  when  prices  advance.  This  looks  like 
mass  production.  It  may  mark  an  era  of  efficiency 
and  progress,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  it  is  any  in¬ 
dication  of  the  scale  of  production  in  the  wheat  ter¬ 
ritory,  it  helps  account  for  the  wheat  surplus,  and 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  job  laid  out  for 
the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

* 

IN  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  dairy  record  club  is  in 
the  formative  stage  under  the  auspices  of  the 
local  Farm  Bureau.  Manager  C.  C.  Davis  describes 
if  as  being  similar  to  the  Wisconsin  plan  of  testing 
cows  by  mail.  Once  a  month,  each  dairyman  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  club  will  weigh  each  cow’s  feed  and 
milk,  and  send  a  milk  sample  to  the  bureau  office  at 
Middletown,  where  it  will  be  tested  for  butterfat. 
The  records  will  then  be  computed  and  returned  to 
the  dairyman,  who,  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
thus  obtained,  will  be  in  a  position  to  feed  his  cows 
according  to  their  production,  and  also  to  cull  out 
his  low-testers  and  low-producers.  This  is  the  first 
club  of  its  kind  to  be  formed  in  the  East.  Its  de¬ 
velopment  should  be  useful.  The  culling  of  cow 
herds  is  as  logical  as  the  culling  of  poultry  flocks. 
It  is  the  first  step  toward  discovering  the  individuals 
to  use  in  breeding  for  higher  production.  If  prac¬ 
ticed  by  dairy-farmers,  it  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of  their  herds  at  the  pail.  Experienced  dairymen 
know,  however,  that  there  are  practical  limits  to 
culling,  and  that  if  they  were  getting  fair  prices  for 
milk  they  would  not  be  forced  to  whittle  their  herds 
down  to  the  exceptional  cows  in  them. 

* 

THE  life  of  an  apple  orchard  often  depends  on 
how  deep  the  roots  are  able  to  go.  In  shallow 
soil  this  is  naturally  limited  by  the  rock  formation 
underneath,  but  a  water  table  too  near  the  surface 
may  have  a  similar  effect.  Apples  on  thin  land  may 
do  surprisingly  well  for  a  time,  if  the  formation  is 
such  that  spring  water  seeps  out  from  the  rock  or 
runs  along  the  ledge  surface,  so  that  drought  is  not 
serious.  But  many  orchards  suffer  severely  from 
wet  feet.  Some  years  ago  in  a  large  orchard  we  no¬ 
ticed  a  spot  of  about  one-half  acre  where  the  trees 
did  not  look  happy.  The  owner  called  in  a  man  long 
in  the  business,  and  he  said  at  once  that  pocket¬ 
shaped  piece  should  be  drained.  It  was  not  a  large 
or  expensive  job  and  the  effect  was  quickly  noted. 


In  some  localities  of  broken  country,  where  the  soil 
formation  varies  considerably,  the  apple  men  hire 
an  expert  to  look  after  all  such  things.  He  keeps 
on  the  go  and,  with  his  experience,  can  pick  out 
the  spots  where  lack  of  drainage  or  fertility  or 
something , else  may  be  crippling  the  trees.  His  use¬ 
fulness  may  result  from  skill,  hut  often  it  comes 
from  dogged  determination  to  find  out  what  is  the 
matter. 

* 

OCEAN  shipment  of  fruits  is  a  matter  about 
which  there  is  much  to  be  learned,  as  under 
apparently  good  conditions,  considerable  damage 
often  occurs.  A  study  of  refrigeration  problems  in 
connection  with  shipping  California  fruits  to  the 
East,  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  to  the  Orient, 
is  being  made  by  the  University  of  California.  Re¬ 
frigerating  experts  will  accompany  shipments  to 
make  detailed  studies  of  what  goes  on  in  the  re¬ 
frigerated  holds  of  the  ships  when  a  cargo  of  fruit 
is  in  actual  transport.  Similar  studies  were  made 
some  time  ago  in  connection  with  refrigerator  cars 
in  cross-continent  shipments.  Complicated  instru¬ 
ments  make  it  possible  for  temperatures,  etc.,  to  be 
made  constantly  available  at  any  predetermined 
point  in  the  load  without  even  entering  the  re¬ 
frigerator. 

* 

CALIFORNIA  citrus  growers  have  some  ferti¬ 
lizer  problems  of  their  own.  A  California  bul¬ 
letin  says  that  for  that  State  as  a  whole,  nitrogen 
must  usually  be  applied  in  large  quantities  of  from 
10  to  20  lbs.  per  bearing  tree,  and  there  are  from 
50  to  100  trees  to  the  acre  as  they  do  it.  An  addi¬ 
tional  requirement  to  the  above  is  that  liberal  quan¬ 
tities  of  organic  matter  must  be  added  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  through  appilcation  of  animal  manures, 
Alfalfa  hay,  bean  straw  or  some  similar  material,  as 
chemical  fertilizers  alone  will  not  keep  up  the  soil 
fertility,  even  though  large  quantities  are  used.  De¬ 
caying  plant  matter  must  be  added  from  outside 
sources,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  grow  good  cover  crops 
in  the  orchard.  This  is  identical  with  our  own 
opinions  here  in  the  East  regarding  the  practice  of 
orchard  fertility,  although  some  of  the  eastern  work¬ 
ers  realized  these  cardinal  points  long  before  the 
West  coast  growers  had  their  lesson  thrust  upon 
them  by  experience. 

* 

IF  FIGURES  are  to  be  trusted,  the  farm  horse 
situation  is  not  reassuring.  A  report  on  stallion 
enrollment  and  horse  breeding  for  the  past  three 
years,  prepared  by  J.  O.  Williams  and  S.  R.  Speel- 
man  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was 
issued  in  June.  On  January  1  last,  the  number  of 
horses  on  farms  in  the  United  States  was  14,029,000, 
while  that  of  mules  was  5,447,000.  Our  horse  popu¬ 
lation  is  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  500,000  head  and 
that  of  mules  85,000  head  annually.  We  have  fewer 
horses  and  mules  on  farms  than  we  have  had  for 
many  years.  Our  stock  of  stallions,  jacks  and  mares, 
however,  is  considerably  better  in  breeding  than  it 
was  20  years  ago.  In  the  24  States  in  which  stallions 
and  jacks  must  be  licensed  for  public  service,  82  per 
cent  of  all  stallions  and  60.5  per  cent  of  all  jacks  are 
purebred.  The  average  value  of  farm  horses  is  $70 
and  that  of  mules  $82,  according  to  the  report.  If 
the  average  length  of  life  of  a  farm  horse  is  15  years, 
1,000,000  foals  annually  are  required  to  maintain  our 
horse  population  on  its  present  very  low  level.  How 
many  are  we  producing?  The  report  answers  500,000 
head  yearly.  It  is  pointed  out  that  prices  for  draft¬ 
ers,  with  size  and  quality,  have  increased  in  the  corn 
belt,  and  that  saddle  horses  and  polo  ponies  are 
realizing  uniformly  high  prices.  It  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  authors  of  the  report  that  “farmers  should 
carefully  study  their  farm  power  situation,”  and  that 
“those  who  will  continue  to  use  horses  and  mules 
must  now  replace  their  ageing  animals  with  young 
stock  before  an  acute  shortage  occurs.” 

* 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  about  how  much  standing 
hay  is  worth  per  acre,  or  per  ton,  where  the  buyer  agrees 
to  haul  the  manure  from  the  fed  hay  back  on  the  land? 
Pennsylvania.  reader. 

THIS  matter  comes  up  yearly.  There  is  no  one 
rule  that  can  be  called  right  as  applying  to  many 
cases,  because  scarcely  any  two  are  alike.  One  basis 
often  used  is  that,  where  the  buyer  does  all  the 
work,  the  owner  of  the  land  gets  one-third  the  value 
of  the  grass  as  hay.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  good 
bargain  for  the  seller.  We  can  imagine  cases  where 
the  return  of  that  manure  to  the  farm  would  be  of 
more  value  than  one-third  of  the  hay,  so  that,  for 
the  good  of  the  land,  the  owner  might  well  give  the 
hay  for  the  manure.  The  best  plan  is  to  examine 
the  fields  and  estimate  as  nearly  as  possible  how 
many  loads  of  hay  there  will  be,  and  what  will  be 
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the  cost  of  cutting  and  hauling  it.  That  will  give  a 
basis  to  work  on,  instead  of  mere  guesswork. 


* 


An  official  of  the  city  in  which  I  reside  gave  permis¬ 
sion  to  dump  store  refuse  in  a  low  lot  close  to  my  home 
A  number  of  the  residents  objected  after  the  dump  was 
half  filled,  and  the  pel-mission  to  dump  w-as  withdrawn 
consequently  we  have  an  open  dump  now  and  are  over¬ 
run  with  insects  (water  bugs,  cockroaches,  etc.).  Can 
we  compel  the  city  to  spray  with  something  that"  would 
destroy  them?  reader. 

Massachusetts. 


SEVERAL  inquiries  covering  such  points  have 
been  x-eceived.  It  is  certainly  the  business  of 
the  municipality  to  do  away  with  such  a  nuisance 
and  generally  it  will  be  looked  after  when  the  local 
board  of  health  or  whoever  is  in  charge  of  such 
things  understands  about  it.  If  not,  protest  should 
be  made  to  the  governing  body,  or  even  the  State 
Board  of  Health  at  the  capital,  if  no  action  can  be 
got  otherwise.  Open  dumps  are  such  a  harbor  for 
all  sorts  of  vermin  that  they  should  not  be  tolerated 
Until  some  official  action  is  taken  kerosene  sprayed 
around  the  dump  will  be  useful. 


* 

ON  PAGE  954,  Dr.  Dean  gives  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  blackhead  disease  which  has 
practically  ruined  turkey  culture  in  many  localities. 
Here  and  there  growers  had  already  learned  that 
the  trouble  could  be  avoided  by  strict  separation  of 
turkeys  from  domestic  fowls,  though  why  this  is 
so  was  not  evident.  Now  the  reason  is  made  clear 
and  is  a  strange  and  unexpected  development  in  re¬ 
search.  One  logical  result  will  doubtless  be  that 
people  who  want  to  raise  turkeys  will  remove  hens 
entirely  from  the  premises.  Uninfected  ground  and 
no  domestic  fowls  around  are  the  apparent  condi¬ 
tions  for  turkey  culture. 


* 

SEVERAL  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  farmers  applied 
lime  and  superphosphate  to  their  sour-soil  pas¬ 
tures  two  years  ago.  The  results  are  rewarding  them 
now.  Blue  grass  has  been  greatly  increased,  and 
White  clover  is  thickening  in  the  turf.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  bent,  Red-top  and  some  other  acid-tolerant 
grasses,  as  well  as  common  pasture  weeds,  has  de¬ 
creased  markedly.  If  the  owners  of  these  pastures 
had  followed  advice  that  was  offei-ed  to  them,  they 
would  not  have  enough  grass  to  carry  their  cattle 
through  the  Summer.  It  has  paid  them  to  lime  and 
feed  their  pastures.  The  feeding  of  a  pasture  is  like 
the  feeding  of  live  stock.  There  usually  is  a  fair 
chance  to  make  a  profit  on  lime  and  superphosphate 
applied  to  sour  grasslands,  if  there  is  enough  good 
live  stock  to  graze  them,  just  as  there  is  to  get  one’s 
money  back  and  more  besides  by  pui-chasing  feed 
with  which  to  make  beef,  mutton,  pork,  milk  and 
eggs.  Pastures  as  sources  of  income  are  not  fully 
appreciated  where  the  live-stock  population  is  de¬ 
ficient  and  probably  also  inferior  in  breeding.  We 
have  millions  of  acres  of  poor,  weedy  pastures  and 
meadows  in  the  East.  Most  of  them  occupy  sour 
soils.  Eastern  farmers  cannot  make  much  if  any 
money  out  of  these  soils  unless  they  improve  then) 
and,  at  the  same  time,  raise,  pasture  and  feed  more 
live  stock  of  improved  breeding.  Our  Dutchess 
County  friends  have  made  a  px-omising  beginning  in 
the  right  direction. 


Brevities 

Our  cotton  area  this  year  is  48,457,000  acres. 

“Still  stands  thine  ancient  saci-ifice,  an  humble  and 
a  contrite  heart.” 

Production  of  steel  ingots  in  this  country  amounted 
to  28,967,174  tons  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year. 

At  the  Mississippi  Station  it  was  found  that  600  lbs. 
per  acre  of  6-8-4  fertilizer  increased  the  yield  of  cotton 
3*4  times  over  unfertilized  ground. 

Three  kinds  of  wheat  are  grown  in  South  Dakota  - 
hard  red  Winter,  hai-d  red  Spring  and  Durum.  J  be 
annual  yield  is  about  30,000,000  bushels. 

Figures  for  stored  grain  in  the  United  States  i"r 
week  ending  July  6  were:  Wheat,  93,369,000  bushels, 
corn,  14,176,000  ;  oats,  8,564,000  ;  rye,  6,639,000 ;  barley, 
6.562,000;  flax,  381,000. 

Wool  imports  during  a  single  recent  week  at  tin 
three  principal  wool  ports,  Boston,  Philadelphia  am 
New  York,  amounted  to  3,938,738  lbs.  About  two-tt 
was  carpet  wool.  In  the  same  week  33,860  lbs.  of 
paca  were  received. 

We  are  told  that  the  Post  Office  Department  fa<  ‘ 
a  deficit  of  $200,000,000.  At  least  the  taxpayers  are 
not  responsible  for  the  flood  of  franked  matter  sent  <  1 
as  campaign  literature  and  political  propaganda,  t h o i 
they  have  to  pay  the  bill. 


‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


State  Expense  and  Taxes 

SENATOR  Mastick,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  told 
the  Governor  and  his  committee  in  a  public 
meeting  at  the  Capitol  last  Winter  that  new  de¬ 
mands  were  constantly  being  made  on  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  increase  State  expense,  and  when  the  re¬ 
quests  were  granted  the  State  had  no  way  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  the  increased  expense  except  by  in¬ 
creased  taxation.  The  committee  proceeded  forth¬ 
with  to  recommend  new  expenditures  expressed  in 
millions  of  dollars,  and  to  recommend  new  forms  of 
taxation  to  raise  the  money.  Even  with  increased 
expenditures  of  several  millions  <wer  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  increased  taxation  exceeded  the  extravagance 
in  spending,  and  now  the  State  has  $71,000,000  sur¬ 
plus  which  it  is  planning  to  spend.  But  this  does 
not  satisfy  the  State  government  and  its  numerous 
bureaus.  A  public  feeler  in  the  way  of  a  news  re¬ 
lease  has  recently  been  published  indicating  that 
the  State  contemplates  the  expenditure  of  something 
like  $200,000,000  in  the  near  future,  and  incidentally 
announcing  that  more  taxes  would  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  new  expenses. 

Economy  is  a  popular  subject  for  a  plank  in  every 
party  platform  in  political  campaigns.  Candidates 
for  executive  offices  invariably  commit  themselves 
in  campaign  speeches  to  a  policy  of  rigid  economy, 
and  a  scrupulous  accounting  for  public  funds.  But 
once  intrenched  in  power  they  give  themselves  up 
to  the  expedient  of  courting  popularity  through  the 
alluring  pleasure  of  spending  other  people’s  money. 
The  procedure  is  regular  and  standardized.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  citizens  is  appointed  to  study  a  proposi¬ 
tion  with  some  popular  or  political  appeal.  As  a 
rule  the  subject  has  already  been  decided  upon,  and 
the  recommendations  are  outlined  in  definite  form. 
The  committee  of  citizens  or  experts  faithfully  re¬ 
peats  the  familiar  theories  and  puts  its  stamp  on 
the  recommendations.  All  this  makes  live  publicity 
matter.  The  publicity  bureau  is  directed  by  an  ex- 
lierienced  newspaper  man,  and  the  papers  get  the 
matter  in  just'the  right  form  to  insure  publication. 
Then  it  is  time  for  a  hearing  to  be  called  by  the 
Governor  or  the  Legislature.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  experts  solemnly  reads  his  report  and 
recommendations.  The  people  who  are  to  pay  the 
bills  are  home  earning  and  saving  the  money.  The 
people  who  are  to  spend  the  money  are  there  creat¬ 
ing  a  demand  for  the  proposition,  and  generally 
whooping  it  up  for  the  bill  which  is  to  authorize  the 
expense  and  the  extra  taxation  to  provide  the  money 
to  pay  it. 

When  the  proposition  is  unusually  large  and  un¬ 
familiar  to  the  public,  a  committee  is  created  by  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  to  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion  and  report.  Through  hearing  and  newspaper 
reports  the  public  becomes  familiar  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  it  and  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  the  bill  for  the 
new  expenditure  goes  through  without  a  protest. 
The  acceleration  of  public  opinion  has  simply  cost 
the  State  anywhere  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  or  more 
in  committee  expenses.  Of  course  some  questions 
need  investigation  and  that  fact  opens  the  door  to 
the  general  abuse  of  the  policy.  We  have  even  now 
a  dozen  or  more  investigations  under  way  at  the 
same  time  on  problems  which  involve  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  considerable  sums  of  money.  They  are  quite 
sure  to  be  approved  both  by  the  Legislature  and  the 
Governor.  If  tax  people  would  keep  taxes  within 
reasonable  bounds,  they  will  need  to  make  the  in¬ 
crease  of  State  expenses  unpopular. 

It  requires  no  great  amount  of  ingenuity  to  de¬ 
velop  a  popular  appeal  for  a  public  State  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  easy  to  excite  the  imagination  in  favor 
°f  State  expenditures.  We  have  a  great  State.  As 
a  whole  it  represents  great  wealth  and  it  is  easy  to 
stimulate  pride  in  a  great  State  enterprise  because 
we  do  not  at  the  time  realize  personal  responsibility 
in  the  spending  of  it.  Many  of  us  would  like  to  have 
improvements,  and  better  things  generally  in  our 
business,  and  in  our  farms  and  in  our  homes,  but 
we  are  restrained  in  our  indulgence  from  a  sense  of 
necessity,  and  many  prudent  citizens  feel  that  the 
State  should  ask  no  greater  luxuries  than  the  people 
can  afford  in  their  homes.  The  promotion  of  schemes 
for  political  popularity  are  developed  with  so  much 
patriotic  or  philanthropic  appeal  that  the  cost  of 
them  does  not  become  personal  until  we  get  the  tax 
bills.  Then  we  realize  the  truth  of  Senator  Mas- 
tick’s  admonition :  When  the  State  spends  the  public 
must  pay. 


The  State  Income  Tax 


'T'HE  New  York  State  Tax  Commission  reports 
that  the  personal  income  tax  collected  this  year 
amounts  to  $81,000,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $20,- 
000,000  over  1928.  Since  there  were  some  reductions 


allowed  by  law  this  year,  the  inference  is  that  the 
increased  returns  are  due  to  profits  on  the  large 
operations  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Under  the  In¬ 
come  Tax  Law,  one-half  the  amount  of  the  tax  is 
remitted  by  the  State  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of 
assessed  valuation.  The  distribution  was  made 
July  1.  The  following  figures  show  the  distribution 
for  1928  and  1929  to  the  counties  of  the  State : 


County 

1928 

1929 

City  of  New  York, 
Five  Counties  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  $20,829,966.07 

$27,362,989.71 

Albany  . 

461,507.48 

Allegany . 

.  63,727.59 

82,061.73 

Broome . 

_  225,855.27 

282,573.66 

Cattaraugus . 

-  74.862.11 

92,788.23 

Cayuga  . 

_  100,349.18 

124,149.77 

Chautauqua  . 

-  171,283.78 

213,574.70 

Chemung . 

-  80,251.08 

102,585.51 

Chenango  . 

-  30,652.53 

44,305.40 

Clinton  . 

_  20,229.94 

24,678.79 

Columbia  . 

_  45,679.65 

56,502.21 

Cortland  . 

-  31,466.56 

38,779.45 

Delaware  . 

-  50,122.69 

60,925.96 

Dutchess . 

-  134,218.14 

167,005.33 

Erie  . 

2,090.288.89 

Essex  . 

31,956.33 

39,467.15 

Franklin . 

_  42,111.38 

52,109.97 

Fulton . 

_  48,974.39 

60,182.46 

Genesee . 

-  65,476.31 

81,561.93 

Greene  . 

.  23,846.03 

29,689.34 

Hamilton  . 

-  13,202.21 

18,865.99 

Herkimer  . 

_  98,543.75 

121,317.42 

Jefferson  . 

_  117.296.85 

146,766.06 

Lewis . 

.  26,152.76 

32.676.58 

Livingston  . 

-  52,640.10 

64,987.39 

Madison  . 

-  43,545.15 

54,821.39 

Monroe  . 

_  938,021.94 

1,161,531.84 

Montgomery . 

_  65,224.58 

79,876.15 

Nassau  . 

-  412,337.34 

1,217,533.92 

Niagara  . 

_  313,868.07 

387,1 16.55 

Oneida  . 

_  268,378.19 

335,826.70 

Onondaga  . 

_  401,036.31 

647,125.57 

Ontario  . 

_  85,996.22 

114,066.31 

Orange  . 

_  204,443.94 

257,275.39 

Orleans . 

-  41,562.03 

51 ,937.42 

Oswego  . 

_  69,352.02 

86,328.30 

Otsego  . 

51,177.17 

77,629.78 

Putnam . 

37,200.65 

Rensselaer . 

....  132,979.47 

171,806.13 

Rockland . 

62,283.24 

77,876.75 

St.  Lawrence . 

_  83,562.97 

106.107.40 

Saratoga  . 

_  90,929.93 

114,748.02 

Schenectady  . 

_  289,955.80 

361,208.77 

Schoharie  . 

_  24,483.60 

28,537.12 

Schuyler  . 

_  16,026.67 

20,220.29 

Seneca  . 

_  29,505.92 

37,037.20 

Steuben  . 

_  73.098.41 

90,746.93 

Suffolk  . 

_  265,128.05 

337,797.53 

Sullivan  . 

_  35,438.83 

39,850.41 

Tioga  . 

_  38,604.03 

47,747.90 

Tompkins  . 

_  63,733.50 

84,352.98 

Ulster  . . 

_  65,171.77 

81,323.90 

Warren . 

60,234.15 

76,806.12 

Washington  . 

36,128.16 

44,132.90 

Wayne . 

62,016.88 

76,422.30 

Westchester . 

,  .  . .  1,637,229.14 

2,273,136.38 

Wyoming . 

36,816.00 

45,125.81 

Yates . 

19,730.12 

24,404.08 

Total . 

.  .  .$30,500,000.00 

$40,500,000.00 

The  counties  likewise  keep  one-half  and  distribute 


the  other  half  on  the  same  basis  to  cities,  villages 
and  townships. 


Milk  and  Cream  Market  Report  of  Re¬ 
ceipts  at  New  York  and  Metropolitan 
Area  for  June,  1929 


Condensed 
Milk  Cream  (Fresh) 

40-qt.  40 -qt.  40 -qt. 

State  of  Oru/in  Units  Units  Units 

New  York  . 2,364,100  166,240  66,221 

New  Jersey  .  126,988  2,814  ... 

Pennsylvania  .  397,616  29,438  9,973 

Vermont  .  120,075  9,862 

Connecticut  .  13,105  ...  ... 

Massachusetts  .  12,322  217 

Maryland  .  8,179  50  275 

Canada  .  ...  5,899 

Indiana .  ...  2,000  30 

Wisconsin  .  ...  2,409 

Minnesota  .  ...  800 

Iowa  .  ...  600 

Ohio  .  ...  4,662 

Tennessee .  ...  1,278 

Missouri  .  ...  1,167 

Arkansas  .  ...  603 

Kentucky  .  ...  419 

Kansas  .  ...  200 


Total  . 3,042,385  228,658  76,499 


June,  1928  . 2,965,293  195,544  57,871 


New  York  State  furnished  77.7  per  cent  of  the  milk, 
and  72.7  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  New  York 
City  during  the  month  of  June. 


Milk  Price  Up  in  Cleveland 

The  retail  price  of  milk  in  Cleveland  advanced  one 
cent  a  quart  July  1.  O.  L.  Prior,  of  the  Equity  Dairy 
Co.,  predicted  it  would  be  raised  two  cents,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  favored  a  two-cent  raise  on  the  50-50  basis.  How¬ 
ever  one  cent  a  quart  increase  is  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  another  raise  in 
price  soon.  Dealers  generally  admit  that  farmers  were 
not  able  to  grain  cows  on  the  old  price,  that  they  were 
not  doing  so,  and  that  the  raise  was  necessary  to  as¬ 
sure  a  supply  later  on. 

The  basic  surplus  price  for  May  milk  net  at  our  farm 
was  a  trifle  under  $2.10  a  hundred  pounds  for  milk 
testing  3.35.  My  milk  was  classed  about  two-thirds 
surplus,  the  Class  1  price  being  $2.69,  and  surplus  price 
$1.94,  for  milk  testing  3.5  per  cent.  Dairymen  having 
a  good  base  oi  course  got  a  much  better  price  than  I 
did. 

In  the  month  of  February  I  sent  exactly  2,000  lbs. 
more  milk,  and  received  $16.92  more  money  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  than  for  January,  or  $16.92  for  2,000  lbs.  milk. 

Some  milk  in  this  territory  is  being  resold  to  Cleve- 
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Hand  dealers  by  the  Pittsburgh  dealers;  this  brings  both 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  barn  inspectors  to  in¬ 
spect  the  same  barns  and  equipment.  The  farmers  re¬ 
sent  this  as  there  seems  to  be  considerable  difference  in 
the  inspectors’  regulations  and  requirements.  The  dairy¬ 
men  who  sell  to  Pittsburgh  dealers  and  get  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  price  for  their  milk  insist  that  Pittsburgh  in¬ 
spection  is  all  that  should  be  required  of  them. 

There  is  a  little  increased  demand  here  for  dairy 
cows  but  the  prices  are  holding  comparatively  low ;  this 
demand  seems  partly  due  to  tuberculin  testing  which 
ha.s  sent  a  good  many  cows  to  the  block  this  Spring  in 
this  county.  No  doubt  cows  will  continue  to  sell  better 
until  well  into  the  next  basic  period  when  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  another  slump  in  the  cow  market. 

L.  W.  ALLEN. 


Another  Ohio  View 

Articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in  The  It. 
A.-x.  don  t  cover  the  whole  truth  about  the  milk  situa¬ 
tion  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint  in  this  district  of 
Northwestern  Ohio.  Except  for  selling  my  milk 
through  the  D.  C.  S.,  I  am  connected  in  no  other  way. 
Ihe  producers  from  our  section  here  who  have  shipped 
through  the  I).  C.  S.  received  more  money  for  their 
milk  than  the  producers  here  who  have  sold  to  the  so- 
called  independents.  This  holds  good  for  the  D.  C.  S. 
producers  who  have  a  basic  as  low  or  even  lower  than 
one-third  of  their  present  Summer’s  production,  and 
that  is  low  as  you  will  agree. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  received  for  April  milk  from 
the  independent  dealers  $2.06  per  hundred  pounds  for 
o.o  per  cent  milk.  D.  C.  S.  farmers  for  the  same  month 
$2,765  for  District  No.  1  country  basic,  and 
$2.10o  per  hundred  pounds  for  plant  surplus  net  (3  5 
per  cent  milk). 

The  50-50  idea  of  selling  milk  does  look  good,  but  it 
all  depends  on  who  figures  the  50-50.  What  the  pro¬ 
ducers  actually  receive  for  milk  is  what  counts  to 
them. 

I  was  raised  on  a  dairy  farm  in  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  I  know  that  then  as  now  the  dairy  farmer  was 
kept  m  a  continual  state  of  uproar,  but  before  the  days 
ot  organization  it  was  still  worse. 

The  basic  idea  remains  to  be  tested  out.  I  speak 
only  of  past  and  present.  a  F  c 

Ohio. 


Federal  Farm  Board  Grows 

PRESIDENT  Hoover  has  appointed  W.  F.  Schil¬ 
ling  of  Minnesota,  as  the  sixth  member  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.  Mr.  Schilling  is  president  of 
the  Twin  Cities  Milk  Producers’  Association,  which 
furnishes  milk  for  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
neapolis.  While  there  are  yet  two  members  to  he 
appointed,  this  makes  a  working  quorum  and  the 
board  is  expected  to  organize  and  begin  business  on 
July  15. 


New  York  State  Fruit  Outlook 


THE  following  report  is  made  by  R.  L.  Gillett, 
State  Agricultural  Statistician,  in  co-operation 
with  Secretary  Ray  P.  McPherson  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society : 


The  blooming  season  for  tree  fruits  was  in  general 
about  two  to  four  days  earlier  than  last  year,  and  about 
the  same  as  in  1927.  Cold  weather  during  the  season  of 
bloom,  with  cloudy  or  rainy  weather  in  some  cases,  was 
quite  general.  Most  fruits,  except  pears,  bloomed  bet¬ 
ter  than  last  year,  for  the  State,  as  a  whole,  though 
there  were  sharp  contrasts  between  various  sections 
and  orchards. 

For  the  State,  as  a  whole,  the  “condition”  of  the 
fruits,  excepting  quinces  and  cherries,  was  below  that 
reported  at  the  same  date  last  year  (between  June  19 
and  June  Ji).  Generally  speaking,  conditions  appear 
to  be  best  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  not  especially  good 
in  Western  New  York,  and  rather  poor  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  Both  the  comments  and  figures  submitted  by 
various  members  indicated  a  wide  range  in  conditions, 
from  very  good  to  near  failure,  even  in  the  same  county, 
ihe  whole  fruit  situation  is  very  irregular.  In  making 
use  of  the  condition  figures  in  comparison  with  earlier 
years,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  rest  of  the 
season  may  be  more  or  less  favorable  than  usual. 

Apples. — Comments  on  apples  indicate  considerable 
trouble  with  aphis  and  scab.  In  the  Upper  Hudson 
Valley,  early  season  freeze  and  frost  damage  was  quite 
apparent.  The  State  average  condition  of  all  varieties 
is  slightly  below  last  year  with  Western  New  York 
better  and  the  Hudson  Valley  considerably  poorer  than 
a  year  ago. .  Fall  varieties  are  generally  reported  light- 
er.  Baldwins,  the  leading  variety,  better,  Greenings 
substantially  below  last  year,  McIntosh  only  slightly 
better  in  Western  New  York  and  much  poorer  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  and  Northern  Spy  about  the  same  in 
Western  New  York  as  last  year,  but  much  below  in  the 
Hudson  Valley. 

Fears. — The  July  1  condition  of  pears  appears  to  be 
the  poorest  in  years,  with  Bartlett,  the  principal  variety 
and  also  Seckel,  nearly  a  failure,  and  Kieffers  very 
light.  Many  trees  did  not  bloom  and  others  set  verv 
lightly. 

Peaches. — In  relation  to  other  fruit  crops  at  least, 
peach  conditions  are  very  good,  though  in  no  wav  ex¬ 
ceptional. 
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regular  conditions  especially  unfavorable  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley. 

Quinces.  Quinces,  though  not  important,  except  in 
a  few  areas,  are  up  to  last  year. 

Cherries— Sour  cherries,  particularly  light  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  are  much  better  than  last  year  in  West- 
ern  rs ew  York,  while  sweet  cherries  are  about  the  same 
as  last  year  for  the  State,  but  very  light  in  the  Valley' 
and  much  better  m  Western  New  York. 


From  the  Western  Adirondacks 

July  8.  Jt  is  cloudy  today;  looks  like  rain  most  any 
v  a  ™?°  much  rain  for  strawberries,  as  they 
rotted  badly.  There  was  a  good  crop  of  strawberries, 
both  of  wild  and  tame  ones.  All  crops  looking  good. 
Hay  is  best  in  years;  soon  we  shall  hear  the  mowing 
machines  humming.  July  4  was  very  rainy  here-  it 
rained  all  day.  This  is  an  off  year  for  apples,  but  we 
are  going  to  have  some  Snow  apples,  and  the  faithful 
old  King  trees  have  some  on  every  year.  a  c 

New  York. 
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<Eh»  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Child  and  Garden 

On  all  the  earth  is  there  a  fairer  thing 
Than  a  child  gardening? 

Who,  scarcely  taller  than  the  border  row, 
Labors  to  help  his  seedling  brothers  grow, 
Young,  sturdy  plant,  as  they, 

Growing  with  nourishment  of  soil  and 
sun, 

Unfolding  day  by  day 

With  them  to  richly  perfect  blossoming — 
one 

In  graceful  kinship  with  each  bud  and 
shoot 

And  pushing  hardy  root. 

Hair  like  young  leaves,  close-curled  above 
the  stem 

Of  slender  neck,  his  flesh 
Fragrant,  petal-colored,  petal-textured, 
fresh 

As  the  cool  flowers  he  tends — so  close  to 
them  i 

A  blundering  bee,  misled, 

Aimed  for  a  rose,  has  brushed  against  in¬ 
stead 

His  ruffled  golden  head. 

— Joan  Ramsay  in  New  York  Times. 

* 

Some  time  ago  one  of  our  readers 
asked  how  to  make  chicken  paprika.  Now 
the  newspapers  tell  us  that  Postmaster 
General  Walter  F.  Browne  is  an  expert 
cook,  and  his  specialty7  is  chicken  paprika. 
Here  is  how  he  makes  it: 

“Draw,  singe  and  dismember  a  roast¬ 
ing  fowl.  Cook  three  large  onions,  minced 
fine  in  equal  parts  of  butter  and  lard 
until  soft  and  turning  brown.  Cool  the 
onions  and  fat  and  add  two  level  tea¬ 
spoons  of  Hungarian  paprika.  Place  in 
stew  pan  or  small  kettle,  which  can  be 
tightly  covered,  the  neck,  pieces  of  back 
and  gizzard,  seal  same  and  spread  with 
mixture  of  onions,  fat  and  paprika.  Then 
place  the  legs  and  second  joints  in  utensil, 
sealing  and  spreading  with  onions,  etc., 
as  above.  Then  place  the  wings,  breast 
pieces  and  liver  in  utensil,  sealing  and 
spreading  as  above.  Add  no  water.  Cover 
tightly  and  place  over  slow  fire  until  bot¬ 
tom  of  utensil  is  well  covered  with  juices 
from  the  chicken.  The  fire  can  then  be 
gradually  turned  up  until  the  juices  are 
boiling.  Cook  tightly  covered  until  well 
done,  approximately  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Then  remove  the  chicken  from  the  uten¬ 
sil  and  pour  off  the  fat,  add  one  pint  of 
sour  cream,  working  it  up  thoroughly 
with  the  chicken  essence  and  onions.  Re¬ 
turn  all  of  the  chicken  to  the  utensil  ex¬ 
cept  the  neck,  back  pieces  and  gizzard. 
Let  the  gravy  come  to  a  boil.  Then  re¬ 
move  the  chicken  to  a  platter.  Pour  the 
gravy  over  the  same  and  serve  it.’’ 

* 

Tiie  following  was  a  wartime  recipe 
for  date  or  raisin  bread.  Four  cups  sour 
milk,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  molasses, 
four  cups  graham  flour,  two  cups  white 
flour,  one  cup  chopped  dates  or  raisins, 
four  teaspoons  soda  dissolved  in  a  little 
hot  water.  Dough  will  be  just  a  little 
thicker  than  cake  batter.  let  stand  in 
pans  one  hour,  then  bake  in  moderate 
over;  will  make  about  four  loaves. 

* 

The  useful  cedar  chest  is  often  trou¬ 
blesome  because  heavy  to  move  about. 
We  have  seen  some  which  have  rollers, 
so  that  they  may  be  rolled  under  the 
bed ;  certainly  an  advantage  where  space 
was  limited.  These  were  9  in.  high  and 
49  in.  long,  and  cost  $19.50. 


The  Farm  Kitchen 

Part  IV 

Here  are  full  instruction  for  laying 
linoleum,  as  given  by  an  authority  on 
this  subject : 

“Have  floor  thoroughly  clean  and  free 
from  protruding  nails  or  tacks,  dirt  par¬ 
ticles,  etc.  When  perfectly  clean  and 
dry,  glue  a  layer  of  deadening  felt  to  the 
floor  with  linoleum  paste,  carefully  roll¬ 
ing  out  all  bubbles  as  you  go  along.  When 
the  kitchen  floor  is  of  wood  it  is  safe  to 
lay7  linoleum  as  soon  as  felt  laydng  is 
finished.  It  is  important  to  eliminate 
seams  around  fixtures  where  much  water 
is  used  or  where  traffic  is  heaviest.  Cut 
the  linoleum  carefully,  fitting  accurately 
and  snugly7  at  all  points  and  matching 
design  exactly  on  all  seams. 

“When  cut  and  ready  for  laying,  spread 
linoleum  paste  thoroughly  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  felt  base  with  a  wide,  soft 
brush,  leaving  untouched  four  or  five 
inches  along  seams,  edges  and  places  cut 
for  fitting  around  fixtures.  Lay  the  lino¬ 
leum  at  once,  rolling,  while  working,  to 
remove  any  bubbles,  making  sure  that  it 


lies  perfectly  smooth  and  flat.  This 
should  be  permitted  to  dry  for  several 
hours  before  work  is  continued,  then  ap¬ 
ply  waterproof  cement  to  all  seams, 
edges  and  cut  places,  rolling  carefully 
and  keeping  flat  by  covering  with  bags  of 
sand.  Leave  for  24  hours,  then  place  a 
metal  molding  all  around  the  sides  of  the 
room.” 

“To  care  for  inlaid  linoleum,  scrub 
thoroughly  with  mild  soap  and  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  using  a  stiff  brush  and  plenty  of  el¬ 
bow  grease.  Obstinate  spots  may  be  re¬ 
moved  with  steel  wool.  Rinse  off  the  soap 
thoroughly  and  wipe  dry,  completing  por¬ 
tion  by  portion  as  you  proceed.  As  soon 
as  the  linoleum  is  thoroughly  dry,  rub  in 
just  as  much  paste  wax  as  the  pores  will 
take  up.  Polish  with  a  dry  mop  covered 
with  a  soft  cloth.  To  avoid  slipperiness, 
see  that  wax  is  xvell  rubbed  in  and  that 
any  surface  surplus  is  removed.  It  is 
then  ready  to  finish  with  a  surface  coat¬ 
ing  of  liquid  wax  applied  sparingly,  and 
well  polished.  A  little  does  the  work  ef¬ 
fectively.  Pour  a  small  quantity  into  a 
basin,  dip  a  cloth  covered  dry  mop  into 
it  and  go  over  the  floor,  rubbing  well  as 
you  proceed.  A  polish  with  a  stiff  bristled 
hair  floor  brush,  gives  a  bright  and  de¬ 
sirable  finish. 

“A  much  used  kitchen  will  require 
sweeping  each  day  with  a  soft  brush  and 
a  daily  surface  rubbing  with  a  waxed 


dry  mop.  Ordinarily,  as  dirt  lies  loosely 
on  the  surface,  washing  with  soap  and 
water  should  not  be  necessary  oftener 
than  once  in  two  weeks.  If  very  badly 
soiled,  weekly  washing  may  be  necessary. 
Use  a  clean  mop  and  apply  water  spar¬ 
ingly,  using  with  it  a  little  mild  soap. 
Only  scrub  such  places  as  receive  heaviest 
wear.  Rinse  and  wipe  dry,  then  rub  over 
the  surface  with  liquid  wax.  In  spots 
requiring  severe  scrubbing  or  steel  wool 
treatment,  restore  the  filler  of  paste  wax 
before  applying  the  surface  coating  of 
liquid  wax. 

“The  paste  wax  treatment  to  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  the  linoleum  should  be  re¬ 
peated  once  every  six  months,  to  keep  it 
in  lasting  condition.” 

He  further  claims  that  many  house¬ 
wives  on  farms  have  had  excellent  service 
from  first-class  grades  of  printed  linoleum 
by  following  these  instructions : 

'  “First,  lay  a  heavy  felt  paper  base  as 
directed  for  the  felt  base  under  inlaid 
linoleum.  The  linoleum  must  then  be 
cemented  to  it  exactly  as  if  it  had  been 
inlaid.  'When  laid  and  thoroughly  dry 
the  surface  should  be  freed  from  dust  by 
wiping  with  a  soft  cloth  and  removing 
soil  with  mild  soap  and  warm  water. 
When  thoi-oughly  dry  apply  two  coats  of 
waterproof  varnish.  After  this  has  dried 
and  hardened  the  surface  should  receive 
daily  treatments  of  a  dressing  of  liqiiid 
wax.  as  described  in  the  treatment  of  in¬ 
laid  linoleum.  To  keep  the  pattern 
bright  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  two 
coats  of  waterproof  varnish  yearly.  One 
coat  is  not  enough.  Places  most  worn 
need  to  be  varnished  oftener  than  the 
rest.  As  the  pattern  oix  printed  linoleums 
is  apt  to  wear  off  in  time,  its  use  can  be 
further  extended  by  painting  the  entire 
surface  with  two  coats  of  floor  paint  and 
covering  that  with  one  coat  of  waterproof 
varnish.” 

As  the  kitchen  is  the  place  reserved  for 
food  preparation,  constant  vigil  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  the  room  from  uses  which 


would  lower  its  sanitary  standards.  It 
ought  never  to  be  used  as  a  family  medi¬ 
cal  or  surgical  dispensary  where  wounds 
are  cleansed  and  dressed  or  other  dis¬ 
eases  treated,  such  as  sore  throat.  The 
bathroom  is  designed  to  meet  these  needs. 
Neither  should  the  sink  be  used  as  a  lava¬ 
tory.  Shampooing,  shaving,  hair-dressing 
and  the  usual  ablutions  of  the  family 
members,  belong  outside  of  the  kitchen 
at  all  times. 

Such  a  kitchen  as  the  one  suggested  in 
the  first  part  of  this  article,  would  re¬ 
quire  that  the  laundry  work  be  done  in 
another  room.  Should  this  be  impossible, 
it  is  essential  so  to  arrange  our  kitchen 
that  the  laundry  equipment  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  its  efficiency.  The  washing 
machine  will  require  a  place  where  it  will 
be  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use,  and 
convenient  to  two  white  enameled  set 
tubs  on  wash  day.  It  helps  greatly  to 
have  the  outlet  fi’om  the  washing  machine 
connected  with  the  drain  pipe  and  to  have 
a  stout  piece  of  hose  to  fill  the  boiler 
from  the  faucet  and  to  syphon  the  water 
from  boiler  to  washing  machine.  If  set 
tubs  are  in  the  kitchen,  a  sink  with  dou¬ 
ble  drainboards  would  be  a  better  choice 
than  the  type  described  previously.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  provide  a  tight  closet, 
with  door  opening  down  to  form  a  shelf, 
into  which  the  clothes  basket  fits  when 
filled  with  garments  fresh  from  the  line. 


Such  a  closet  should  be  white  enameled 
inside  and  serve  no  other  use,  as  its  sole 
purpose  is  to  keep  clothes  perfectly  clean 
and  away  from  dust,  until  ironed.  A  built- 
in  clothes  chute  from  the  floor  above, 
saves  energy  and  garments  and  is  an  aid 
to  tidiness.  There  ought  also  to  be  a 
built-in  ironing  board  and  a  folding  wall 
clothes  rack  for  airing  ironed  garments. 

It  is  usually  an  advantage  to  arrange 
to  have  no  outside  entrances  directly  into 
the  kitchen.  Obviously,  this  eliminates 
dirt  tracking  directly  into  the  kitchen, 
also  the  constant  hindrance  caused  by 
every  member  of  the  family  using  the 
kitchen  as  a  passway.  Even  when  there 
is  an  outside  porch  dining-room,  that 
should  be  entered  only  from  the  kitchen 
and  an  adjacent  hallway,  with  no  yard 
entrances.  Wherever  possible,  a  heated 
entrance  vestibule  should  be  provided  con¬ 
taining  a  lavatory,  plenty  of  coat  hooks 
with  permanent  coat  hangers,  a  small 
dressing  table  witl)  compartment  drawer 
for  gloves  and  a  compartment  rack  for 
overshoes,  boots  and  arctics  (the  pests 
of  every  farm  housewife's  existence). 
This  vestibule  should  open  into  a  small 
hallway  convenient  to  the  kitchen.  If 
an  ice  refrigerator  is  used  plan  it  so  that 
it  can  be  filled  from  the  outside  without 
entering  the  house.  A  built-in  wood  box 
arranged  to  be  filled  from  the  outside 
keeps  an  unbelievable  amount  of  litter 
and  dirt  out  of  the  kitchen. 

By  skillfully  planning  for  family  needs 
elsewhere  in  the  house,  children  and  men 
can  gradually  be  guided  to  regal’d  the 
kitchen  as  a  place  solely  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  clean,  wholesome  food  and.  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  health,  show  it  due 
respect. 

There  are  several  things  to  bear  in 
mind  when  building  or  remodeling  a 
kitchen.  Constantly  think  of  saving  labor 
by  systematic  arrangement,  shortening 
distances  traveled  in  working,  conserving 
energy  and  of  increasing  general  effi¬ 
ciency.  Avoid  either  high  or  low  stor¬ 
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age  places  or  shelves  as  climbing  or 
stooping  unnecessarily  waste  energy. 

Wouldn't  you  enjoy  daily  work  in  such 
a  room  as  we  have  described?  Perhaps 
it  does  seenr  somewhat  elaborate  and  out 
of  reach,  but  many  farm  women  do  have 
these  things.  Perhaps  it  appears  to  you 
that  you  can't  squeeze  down  the  chick¬ 
en  or  berry  money  to  get  them,  but  cheer 
up,  “Rome  was  not  conquered  in  a  day.” 
You  have  a  model  to  work  toward.  Just 
think  of  this  dream  kitchen  as  your  treas- 
ux-e  chest  to  which  you  will  add  one 
precious  gem  at  a  time.  Before  you 
know  it  you  will  be  as  happy  as  a  fairy 
princess  because  the  improvement  in  your 
environment  is  conserving  your  energy 
and  renewing  your  strength  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  giving  you  a  new  lease  on  life.  Isn't 
it  worth  striving  for?  helen  n.  Upson. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Peth  school  is  out  and  this  is  gradua¬ 
tion  week  at  R.  H.  S.  In  town  there  is 
some  talk  about  a  railroad  being  put 
through  East  Randolph.  Of  course  there 
is  much  speculation  as  to  how  much  it 
will  hurt  Randolph.  Those  farmers  will 
be  glad  of  the  chance  to  market  produce 
and  buy  grain  more  easily,  but  it  does 
seen  a  pity  to  put  a  train  through  that 
lovely  little  valley.  I  would  prefer  to 
see  more  busses,  trucks  and  airplanes, 
but  suppose  the  x’ailroads  want  to  do 
what  they  can. 

Jean  is  having  a  little  vacation  up  at 
her  grandparents.  The  house  seems  pret¬ 
ty  still  and  empty,  but  it  is  a  nice  change 
for  her  and  a  vacation  for  me,  too.  She 
talks  with  me  every  night  over  the  phone 
so  that  helps  But  we  shall  be  so  glad 
when  she  gets  back,  even  Roddy  misses 
her. 

We  are  having  a  very  dry  spell  just 
now.  I  have  been  watering  the  plants 
and  berries.  We  have  a  dozen  raspberry 
bushes  set  out  and  Mark  has  about  75 
apple  trees  in  all,  that  he  himself  has 
planted.  I  am  watching  the  young  crab- 
apple  tree  back  of  the  house.  Last  year 
I  made  two  quarts  of  sauce  and  I  hope 
to  have  much  more  this  season.  Nothing 
better  than  the  jelly  and  the  sauce  is  de¬ 
licious  and  easily  made.  I  simply  pick 
bud  ends  from  apples,  leaving  stems, 
wash  and  cook,  until  skins  wrinkle,  in 
a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  then  pour 
into  sterilized  jars  with  plenty  of  hot 
syrup  and  seal.  This  recipe  is  well  known 
to  old  cooks,  but  the  bride  does  not  find 
it  in  her  cookbook  that  is  so  full  of  ex¬ 
pensive  difficult  recipes.  I  don't  like  a 
cookbook.  Their  muffins  always  call  for 
eggs,  and  I  make  three  very  good  kinds 
with  nary  an  egg ! 

Mark  has  one  of  the  big  western  hats 
and  a  pair  of  “101  Brand”  denim  pants, 
triply  stitched  and  copper-riveted.  The 
denim  is  very  heavy  and  will  wear  like 
iron.  Several  around  Peth  have  the  hats. 
I  do  like  this  western  garb.  Why  should¬ 
n’t  the  farmer  adopt  the  picturesque 
clothing  of  the  old  West?  Certainly  looks 
better  than  the  usual  work  things,  js 
practical  and  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
charm  and  suitability.  It  may  not  be  a 
recipe  for  keeping  tiie  boy  on  the  farm, 
but  what  youngster  could  resist  being  a 
cowboy  evei’y  day? 

What  are  more  troublesome  than  mice! 
I  would  like  to  page  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin  Town.  One  just  gets  well  rid 
of  them  when  another  crop  arrives  and 
it  must  be  gone  through  again.  I  sel¬ 
dom  have  cheese,  so  use  a  tiny  piece  of 
bacon  for  mousetrap  bait.  It  smells  ap¬ 
petizing  and  does  not  crumble.  One 
neighbor  poisons  rats  and  places  a  pan 
of  water  in  cellar  to  draw  them  out  ot 
the  walls.  It  sounds  sensible  and  worth 
trying. 

Gum  rubber  sleeve  protectors  are  a 
new  idea,  good  for  a  gift.  They  are  col¬ 
ored,  frilled  cuffs,  elastic  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  and  cost  a  dollar  a  pair. 

Can  any  reader  tell  me  what  will  make 
a  good  shade  for  a  large  mantel  oil  lamp? 
The  material  must  be  fireproof,  inex¬ 
pensive  and  easy  to  cut  and  shape.  I 
want  a  shade  that  will  be  as  tall  as  the 
chimney  itself  and  will  rest  on  the  lamp 
brackets.  I  do  not  care  for  porcelain 
and  glass  shades,  but  cloth  or  paper 
would  be  unsatisfactory. 

Sheila  has  given  us  considerable  ex¬ 
citement  by  leading  her  puppies  off  and 
leaving  them.  One  day  I  heard  one  cry¬ 
ing  away  over  in  the  pasture  on  the 
farm  remotely  joining  Crystal  Spring 
Fai-m.  I  rushed  down  through  the  plowed 
field,  slid  down  the  steep  bank  and 
crossed  the  bi’ook  by  jumping  from  stone 
to  stone.  Poor  miserable  little  dog. 
curled  up  in  the  ferns !  He  growled  but 
recognition  brought  joy.  I  got  home 
safely  at  last,  reminded  of  the  movie 
thrillers  I  used  to  imagine  myself  in 
when  a  child.  On  the  farm  there’s  always 
a  thrill.  We  aren’t  dependent  on  manu- 
factured  ones.  Even  monotony  has  its 
subtle  melodrama. 

MARJORIE  MC  OLELLAX  FLINT. 


Pepper  Hash 

Twelve  sweet  green  peppers.  12  red 
peppers,  six  lai’ge  or  12  small  onions, 
1)4  cups  sugar,  three  tablespoons  of  salt, 
one  pint  vinegar.  Remove  s^eds  from  pep¬ 
pers  and  chop.  Pour  boiling  water  over 
them.  Then  put  on  cold  water,  let  come 
to  boiling  point  and  drain.  Add  onions 
chopped,  sugar,  salt  and  vinegar.  Bring 
to  boiling  point  and  put  in  jars  and  seal. 

C.  L. 


Absorbing  the  Needed  Vitamines 
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Tennessee  Notes 

If  I  were  an  artist  with  brush  or  pen, 
I  would  be,  oh,  so  glad  to  share  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  a  recent  trip  with  you  !  But  first 
you  would  have  to  be  so  tired,  and  just 
about  ready  to  fall  out  from  overwork 
and  the  dreadful  heat ;  then  your  eldest 
you  comes  along  and  says,  “Come  on  home 
with  me  and  we  will  go  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.”  No  doubt  you  will  £hink  I  am 
mountain  hungry.  Well,  in  a  way  I  am. 
Anyway  I  had  heard  of  Blowing  Rock, 
C.,  for  so  many  years  and  surely  here 
was  the  chance  to  go,  all  ready  at  hand. 

This  was  Charles’  third  start,  and  we 
surely  made  the  whole  trip  this  time.  An 
early  start  from  Elizabethton,  a  little 
city*  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  partly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains.  It  just  lately  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  (I  mean  the  city),  a  large 
unit  going  up  between  the  tw'o  already 
built.  A  swimming  pool,  amusement 
park,  new  additions,  new  roads,  so  many 
things  to  make  it  an  ideal  city,  if  it  was¬ 
n’t  for  so  many  outsiders  trying  to  fleece 
the  old-timers  and  newcomers,  too.  I 
think  that  now  the  strike  is  settled,  per¬ 
haps  the  boom  is  off  for  just  a  steady 
growth.  The  steam  shovels,  graders,  etc., 
were  going  day  and  night,  and  Sunday, 
too. 

We  soon  left  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
the  city  behind  us  and  were  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  climbing  up,  going- 
down,  by  way  of  Hampton,  through 
laurel,  ferns  almost  as  tall  as  my  head, 
out  into  a  bit  of  open  country,  rather 
wide  valleys  and  hills,  here  and  there 
family  cemeteries,  tiny  log  houses,  small 
cattle,  small  corn,  but  big  fields  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  Irish  potatoes.  Fruit  trees,  as 
well  as  chestnut  trees,  blighted ;  very  lit¬ 
tle  fruit  except  cherries. 

Old-fashioned  water-wheel  mills,  so 
many  bare  mountainsides,  the  result  of 
forest  fires;  here  and  there  a  landslide, 
one  place  just  room  for  one  car  to  go 
through  the  debris,  one  at  a  time.  An¬ 
other  place  there  had  been  a  regular 
washout  from  a  bare  mountainside, 
washed  out  the  road  on  down  over  a 
truck  patch,  showing  very  plainly  what 
those  lofty  heights  are  capable  of  doing 
for  the  valleys  when  stripped  of  their 
timber.  On  by  way  of  Roan  Mountain, 
Banner  Elk,  a  detour  that  put  us  on  a 
narrow  dirt  road  for  nine  miles  creeping 
around  a  mountain ;  some  places  mud, 
but  mostly  white  sandy  soil  full  of  coarse 
grit,  on  by  way  of  Valle  Crucis,  Boone 
a  thriving  mountain  city,  some  private 
homes  and  forest  reserves,  artificial  lakes 
and  waterfalls,  but  they  look  a  bit  hand¬ 
made  and  one  can  see  man’s  work  any 
day ;  the  mountains  are  God’s  work. 

After  several  hours’  drive,  climbing 
and  winding  around,  eighty-odd  miles, 
we  reached  the  town  of  Blowing  Rock,  a 
few  hundred  feet  off  the  main  road,  and 
we  were  at  the  end  of  our  quest,  to  find 
it  not  quite  what  we  expected,  because 
our  eyes  had  already  grown  accustomed 
to  lofty  peaks,  and  our  lungs  to  high  al¬ 
titudes,  though  our  ear  drums  were  taut 
as  drumheads. 

There  were  the  shelving  rocks,  away 
out  over  the  deep  gorges  where  two  lofty 
mountains  converge  and  make  a  funnel- 
shaped  or  more  of  a  circular  arena  with 
an  open  space  thousands  of  feet  below, 
up  which  the  wind  sweeps  with  pe¬ 
culiar  force  on  a  windy  day.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  had  tried  out  the  force  and  failed  to 
receive  the  articles  back  again,  from  the 
looks  of  the  old  hats,  handkerchiefs,  boxes, 
papers,  etc.  It  was  said  that  when  the 
wind  was  at  a  certain  angle  and  of  suf¬ 
ficient  force  one  could  throw  his  hat 
down  and  it  would  come  back  up  to  him, 
but  no  one  tried  out  the  phenomenon 
while  we  were  there,  though  there  were 
hundreds  of  sightseers  present,  going, 
coming,  all  the  time. 

The  high,  rocks  are  worn  smooth  and 
paths  almost  worn  down  where  many 
feet  have  pressed  around  the  narrow  rim 
to  look  off  the  thousands  of  feet  below 
to  smaller  tree-covered  mountain  crests 
and  goi-ges.  We  tried  to  gain  a  better 
view  by  going  out  on  the  peak  but  as 
we  had  the  many  miles  of  mountain  road 
to  return  over  we  did  not  tarry  long.  On 
coming  back  we  tried  a  new  route  just 
lately  completed  through  the  great  Unaka 
Forest  Reserve  of  175,000  acres,  _  150 
miles  in  length  from  Bald  Mountain  in 
Unicoi  Co.,  Tenn.,  along  the  Unaka  and 
Iron  Mountain  Range  to  New  River,  Va. 
We  failed  to  see  Mt.  Mitchell,  6,711  feet, 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  An  explorer,  Dr.  Mitchell, 
fell  from  a  height  and  was  not  found  for 
*ome  time.  They  buried  him  on  top  of 
Mt.  Mitchell  and  so  the  name. 

If  one  had  weeks  and  months — but 
just  one  short  day  is  like  one  sip  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  a  thirsty  mortal,  and  yet  so  glad 
of  eyen  that  bit.  Our  way  back  was 
first  between  two  lofty  mountains.  We 
Mopped  at  a  spring,  many  of  them  along 
those  new  roads  concreted  for  the  tour- 
mts,  and  congratulated  ourselves  on  the 
sood  grades.  We  started  and  presently 
we  could  look  away  off  and  see  a  white 
thread  like  the  letter  S  curling  up  a 
h'gh  mountain,  and  soon  we  began  to 
cl i mb,  and  for  hours  it  seemed  to  me  we 
Kept  going  up,  up,  and  when  we  made 
one  curve  we  could  almost  throw  a  rock 

where  we  started  up.  When  we  finally 
reached  the.  top  we  could  look  out  over 
1  le  mountains,  and  we  were  about  level 
v'  • 1  b  the  highest.  It  was  grand,  but  some- 
w°uld  just  then  prefer  being  at 

e  bottom  looking  up,  to  being  at  the 
°P  looking  down,  and  having  no  idea 
mw  far  it  was  to  the  bottom,  or  how 
many  more  mountains  we  had  to  cross, 


but  that  proved  to  be  the  highest,  and 
only  one  more  between  us  and  Bristol 
where  we  struck  a  smooth  concrete  road, 
out  to  Elizabethton,  having  traveled  93 
miles  on  our  return  trip  and  the  majority 
of  them  in  the  mountains,  and  not  a 
single  mishap  only  to  run  out  of  gas  in 
sight  of  home,  but  only  a  little  way  to  a 
filling  station.  We  soon  landed  safe, 
tired  and  hungry.  It  was  too  late  for  me 
to  make  connection  with  the  bus  that 
runs  near  home  on  the  Jonesboro  and 
Fall  Branch  Pike.  I  was  not  very  sorry, 
for  I  knew  Mr.  P.  and  Thelma  could 
manage  some  way,  and  I  was  ready  to 
rest. 

Monday  morning  by  9  o’clock  I  was 
home  and  into  the  hurry  again,  but  I  have 
something  stored  away  in  memory’s 
chest  that  money  could  not  buy  and  time 
cannot  erase.  One  has  no  means  to  buy 
expensive  pictures,  but  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  canvas  the  mind  is,  and  how  gra¬ 
cious  the  artist  to  paint  them  free  of 
charge  and  the  Good  Master  to  furnish 
such  models  ! 

Almost  as  wonderful  as  the  mountains; 
the  eye,  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul  of 
us  !  MBS.  D.  b.  p. 


The  Invisible  Teacher 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  have  two 
instructors,  the  teacher  in  the  public 
school  and  an  invisible  tutor.  Who  should 


The  Rural  Patterns 

la  ordering  alwayt  give  number  oi  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


568  —  Bertha  Cape 
Collar.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


577 — Cotton  Ensem¬ 
ble.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  for  coat 
with  1%  yds.,  of  35- 
in.  lining  and  ,  1% 
yds.  of  32  or '35-in. 
material  for  dress. 
Ten  cents.  _ 


581  —  Sleeveless  102  —  Another  Juve- 

Styie.  Designed  in  nile.  This  style  is 
sizes  1,  2,  4  and  6  designed  in  sizes  2, 
years.  Size  4  re-  4  and  6  years.  Size 
quires  1%  yds.  of  4  requires  1%  yds. 
27  or  32-in.  mate-  of  27-in.  material 
rial  with  1%  yds.  for  dress  with  1  yd. 
of  binding.  Ten  of  27-in.  material 
cents.  Trans.  11001  for  bloomers  and  1% 
(blue),  cost  10c  ex-  yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
tra.  cents. 
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the  invisible  teacher  be?  The  child’s 
mother. 

How  often  we  hear  this  remark  :  “Mary 
isn’t  doing  any  good  in  school,”  or  “John¬ 
ny  failed  last  year,  and  is  doing  just  as 
badly  this  term.”  Statistics  tell  us  that 
20  per  cent  of  the  public  school  pupils  of 
America  fail  in  their  studies.  Who  is  to 
blame  for  this?  Not  the  teacher,  I’m  sure, 
for  with  a  roomful  of  children  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  each  pupil  just  the  special 
training  he  needs. 

As  soon  as  baby  discovers  America,  the 
mother  should  begin  teaching  him  obedi¬ 
ence.  Order  and  system  should  next  be 
instilled  into  the  young  mind. 

A  bright  morning  in  September,  when 
each  of  my  youngsters  has  reached  the 
age  of  six,  I  explain  to  them  that  their 
six  years  of  practical  education  are  fin¬ 
ished.  That  is,  they  must  begin  studying 
from  books  now,  as  well  as  helping  with 
home  duties.  The  joy  and  profit  of  a 
finished  education  has  been  explained  to 
them,  so  they  are  eagerly  awaiting  all  the 
happy  experiences  which  come  to  children 
in  the  primary  grade. 

The  primary  grade  having  been  entered, 
the  mother  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
child’s  teacher,  working  with  her,  and 
teaching  the  pupil  at  home  until  he  has 
finished  high  school.  I  firmly  believe  that 
if  every  mother  insisted  on  home  study, 
co-operated  with  the  teacher  and  studied 
her  child’s  disposition,  we  wouldn’t  have 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  failures  among 
school  children. 

Yes,  this  takes  some  of  her  time  of 


course,  but  what  finer  monument  can  a 
woman  have  in  this  world  than  a  family 
of  cultured  and  educated  children? 

One  farm  woman  said  to  another,  “Why 
do  you  want  to  educate  Ellen?  She  will 
just  marry  a  farmer  and  settle  down  like 
the  rest  of  us.”  She  seemed  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  for 
Ellen  did  marry  a  farmer,  and  her  educa¬ 
tion  has  filled  her  life  with  happiness  and 
prosperity.  By  all  means  educate  your 
daughters,  for  upon  their  shoulders  are  to 
be  laid  the  responsibilities  of  the  coming 
generation.  Since  fathers  must  provide 
for  the  family,  let  the  wife  attend  to  the 
teaching  of  the  babies  at  home. 

Is  home  study  profitable?  Here  are 
just  a  few  examples.  As  a  teacher  and  a 
parent  I  believe  I  understand  both  sides 
of  the  question.  A  friend  had  three  chil¬ 
dren.  She  began  teaching  them  at  home 
and  co-operating  with  their  teachers  from 
the  day  they  entered  school.  They  all 
made  brilliant  records,  graduated,  and 
are  successful  business  people  today. 

A  boy  from  a  poor  but  cultured  family 
was  instructed  by  his  mother,  at  home, 
until  her  death,  after  which  he  graduated 
from  high  school,  making  the  highest  grade 
in  his  class.  He  later  won  a  world’s  rec¬ 
ord  in  athletics.  After  his  marriage  he 
taught  school  iy  the  Winter,  and  his  wife 
held  a  clerical  position  while  he  attended 
college  during  the  Summer  months.  He 
now  has  his  Ph.  D.  degree  and  they  are 
finishing  the  wife’s  education. 

A  wealthy  widow  had  one  daughter. 
While  in  the  primary  grade  she  began 
teaching  her  at  home.  She  graduated 
from  high  school  with  first-class  honors, 
made  a  wonderful  record  in  college  and 
was  a  teacher  of  more  than  usual  ability. 
Here  is  a  mother  and  daughter  who  have 
made  a  success  of  life.  The  mother’s  years 
are  few,  but  the  accomplished  younger 
woman  is  capable  of  filling  any  position 
that  this  exacting  old  world  may  demand 
of  her.  One  of  my  dreams  is  that  she  may 
one  day  be  the  Governor  of  her  State,  or 
possibly  the  first  woman  President  of  the 
United  States,  should  they  ever  call  a 
woman  to  that  exalted  position. 

Experience  and  observation  have  taught 
me  that  home  study  pays  richly.  Happy 
is  the  woman  who  can  be  the  invisible 
teacher.  Florence  bult.man  jenkins. 


Two  Rhubarb  Recipes 

Rhubarb  Meringue. — Weigh  a  pound  of 
fresh  young  rhubarb  after  peeling  and 
cutting  in  short  lengths.  Add  eight 
ounces  of  sugar,  stew  gently  till  it  forms 
a  smooth  pulp,  then  boil  quickly  and 
keep  stirring  till  it  forms  a  marmalade. 
When  the  fruit  has  reached  this  point 
turn  it  from  the  pan  and  let  it  stand  till 
cold.  Separate  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
from  the  yolks  and  whisk  them  to  a 
froth  sufficiently  solid  to  remain  stand¬ 
ing  in  points  when  dropped  from  the 
whisk  or  fork.  Then  add  four  heaped 
tablespoons  of  dry  sifted  sugar,  mix  gent¬ 
ly,  place  lightly  over  the  rhubarb  in  a 
deep  dish.  Place  in  a  moderate  oven  and 
bake  for  about  half  an  hour.  If  wished 
fhe  amount  of  fruit  may  be  reduced,  and 
custard  poured  over  it  before  the  me¬ 
ringue  is  laid  on. 

Irish  Rhubarb  Pie. — One-half  pound 
flour,  rhubarb,  %  lb.  butter,  one  dessert¬ 
spoon  sugar,  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
pinch  of  salt,  cold  water.  Wipe  rhubarb 
and  remove  skin  if  necessary.  Gut  into 
small  pieces.  Half  fill  pie  dish,  sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  pile  remainder  till  dish  is 
full.  Rub  butter  into  flour,  sugar,  salt 
and  baking  powder  and  sufficient  water 
to  make  a  firm  paste.  Turn  onto  a 
floux-ed  bread  board.  Roll  out  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Gut  a  strip  of 
pastry  for  edge  of  pie  dish,  wet  and  cover 
neatly.  Notch  the  edges,  brush  over  with 
water  or  white  of  egg,  sprinkle  with  cas¬ 
tor  sugar.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  for 
about  40  minutes.  Serve  with  thin  cus¬ 
tard  or  cream.  susan  m.  doyle. 


Grape  and  Currant  Jam 

Grape  Jam. — Wash  grapes,  remove  ber¬ 
ries  from  stems,  and  weigh  them.  Press 
pulp  out  of  skins,  and  put  the  pulp  to 
cook  heating  just  enough  to  make  it  soft ; 
then  press  pulp  through  a  sieve,  so  as 
to  remove  the  seeds.  Return  the  pulp  to 
the  preserving  kettle,  and  add  the  skins ; 
when  boiling  stir  in  sugai1,  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of 
grapes.  Cook  slowly  until  thick  enough, 
then  seal  in  jars.  Ripe  grapes  of  good 
quality  make  a  delicious  jam. 

Red  Currant  Jam. — Wash,  stem  and 
weigh  currants.  Put  them  on  to  cook ; 
when  soft  allow  them  to  boil  three  min¬ 
utes,  then  add  an  equal  weight  of  sugar. 
Bring  to  the  boil  again,  stir  until  all  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  then  put  in  small  jars. 
The  old-fashioned  jam  was  boiled  for 
about  an  hour,  but  while  thick,  it  was 
dark  in  color  and  lacked  fine  flavor. 


Pineapple  Squash 

(Summer  Drink) 

One  pineapple,  1  lb.  granudated  sugar, 
three  pints  of  water,  two  small  lemons. 
Slice  the  pineapple  and  cut  into  small 
cubes.  Boil  sugar  with  one  pint  of  wa¬ 
ter  till  it  foimxs  a  syrup,  pour  it  over  the 
pineapple  cubes  and  strain  into  the 
lemon  juice.  Cover  closely  till  cold,  then 
add  the  remaining  two  pints  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  SUSAN  M.  DOYLE. 
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enameled  Wash  Basin. 

aplete  with  all  Fittings  0.50 
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includes'  Bathtub,  Poxxelain  Toilet 
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J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package — a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam- 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  :  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FOB  FIFTY  YEARS 

Cutlciira 

Soup  and  Ointment 

have  afforded  the  purest,  sweetest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  caring  for  the  skin  and  hair. 


W  Jfrf  i^B  mill.  Free  samples.  Order 

"  "  *  "  *  sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS.  Dept.  10.  West  Concord.  N.  H. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guai&oteed  suitable  for  ail  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  j 


-  — - - - - - -  AMY  aiJLb  FILM 

Developed  for  5c.  Prints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargements  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  TQUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Bertha  St..  Alban*.  N.  T. 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
„  ...  no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OL8E-N,  IT  PARK  ItOW,  NEW  YORK 


A  DOLLAR  OP 
BOOK  for  uOv, 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 
CO  -  OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  VorR 
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in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
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Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 
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Watch  Out  For' 


A  single  stroke  of  lightning  may  en¬ 
danger  the  lives  of  your  family  or 
yourself,  or  wipe  out  your  lifetime’s 
savings.  Are  you  taking  this  awful 
chance  J {  # 

Fruo  Rnnlr  Gives  simple  control  of 
il  CC  DU  OK  this  Terrific  Destroyer. 

Learn  NOW  how  to  be  safe.  Read  this 
wonderful  new  book  telling  the  truth 
about  lightning;  how  to  prevent  it; 
filled  with.protective  facts  you  should 
know.  Prepared  by  the  experts  of 
the  famous  Dodd  System  who  have  been 
preventing  lightning  damage  for  more  than  , 
40  years.  Don’t  gamble  with  lightning.  / 
Write  for  a  Free  copy  today. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 
16th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Salesmen  Wanted 


For  established  territory  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Salesman 
should  be  between  ages  of  30  and 
60  and  must  have  car  in  which  to 
work  territory.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  man  who  has  been  success¬ 
ful  as  salesman  or  in  his  own 
business.  This  is  a  good  position 
which  will  pay  you  well.  Write 
The  Globe  Refining  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  at  once,  giving  record  of  your 
employment  or  business  during  the 
past  five  years. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all 

ES&KSKt  t  le  coating  and  tools  you  need  with- 
few&SiE  °ut  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — 
Ka®*®**  durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 
roofs  like  new.  Write 
today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS  , 
COMPANY,  Dept.RNl 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Liquid A/be/toi 

LR00F  COATING 


Get  rid  of  the  lameness  without  scar¬ 
ring  the  horse.  Guaranteed. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquid 


use,  only  a  little  required  and  money  back  if 
it  fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VET' 
ERINARY  ADVISER.  208  Pages. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
100  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
•r i  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2S 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo*  Ohio, 


TURKEYS  Helen  M.  Baker  ^  1 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Seeing  Gardens  Abroad. — A  reader 
of  this  department  who  is  conducting  a 
small  group  of  landscape  students  through 
some  typical  gardens  in  Western  Europe, 
writes  as  follows  from  an  Italian  liner 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  .Tune  23 : 
“We  are  rolling  today,  for  the  first  time 
on  our  voyage.  The  sea  isn't  rough ; 
they  say  that  it  is  too  smooth.  Italy 
environed  us  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
ever  since  we  sailed  out  of  New  York 
Harbor  on  a  hot  night,  when  the  ship 
was  crowded  with  demonstrative  people 
who  were'  bidding  good-by  to  their  home- 
bound  friends  and  kin.  Children  play 
about  us  on  the  deck ;  they  are  sunny, 
distinctive  and  well-behaved.  They  obey 
their  parents,  who  are  happy  to  be  going 
back  home.  One  day  in  the  Azores  we 
rode  through  these  gems  of  green  moun¬ 
tainous  islands,  in  which  there  are  scat¬ 
tering  small  towns  in  white  paint.  Yes¬ 
terday  we  docked  at  Gibraltar,  got  off  in 
a  tender,  and  walked  a  fine,  long  way 
through  the  streets,  where  we  saw  Arabs, 
Chinese,  Turks  and  turkeys,  as  well  as 
fruit  vendors  with  their  fruit,  laid  on 
fresh  leaves,  in  small  baskets.  Donkeys 
were  laden  with  green  leaves  for  shade. 
We  visited  a  fine  garden.” 

Two  Kinds  of  Gardens.  —  Elaborate, 
formal  flower  gardens  in  Europe  are  good 
to  see.  American  landscape  students  and 
others  who  inspect  them  critically  may 
obtain  ideas  and  form  judgments  that  will 
be  useful  to  themselves  and  others  some 
day.  In  these  gardens,  however,  I  am 
unpleasantly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  artificial  and  impersonal.  Ex¬ 
perts  are  employed  to  design,  plant  and 
care  for  them ;  the  owners  are  mere  on¬ 
lookers,  to  whom  the  intimately  personal 
delight  of  planning,  planting  and  caring 
for  a  garden  in  one’s  own  way,  with  one’s 
own  head,  heart  and  hands,  is  unknown. 
The  European  gardens  that  I  like  best 
are  the  small,  unpretentious  ones  which 
poor  and  middle-class  working  people  cre¬ 
ate  and  maintain  in  bare,  drab  places. 
These  simple,  refreshing  beauty-spots  are 
not,  like  the  extensive  gardens  on  great 
estates,  monuments  to  vanity ;  they  are 
visible  reminders  that  there  is  an  undying 
hunger  in  humanity,  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
for  what  is  well-pleasing  in  form  and 
color.  People  will  always  be  attracted 
and  charmed  by  form,  color  and  sound ; 
these  are  the  magnetic  elements  that  are 
expressed  in  works  of  art. 

Gardening  at  83. — John  Pickering  at 
83  is  superintendent  of  gardening  at  the 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Orphan  Asylum.  He  de¬ 
lights  in  his  work,  and  is  an  inspiration 
to  his  associates  and  grandchildren.  For 
82  years  he  lias  lived  in  Troy,  where  he 
conducted  a  retail  truck  garden  for  many 
years.  Later  lie  grew  flowers  for  market.  In 
Winter  lie  repairs  furniture,  does  paint¬ 
ing  and  light  work.  He  is  the  only  surviv¬ 
ing  member  of  a  family  of  four  brothers 
of  English  parentage  who  were  gardeners 
for  a  half-century.  His  long,  healthy  and 
useful  life  has  been  lived  close  to  the  soil, 
from  which  man  draws  liis  strength.  He 
reads  without  glasses.  Antaeus,  famous 
in  mythology,  was  strong  and  unconquer¬ 
able  so  long  as  his  feet  were  in  contact 
with  the  earth.  Mr.  Pickering  grows  24 
kinds  of  vegetables  for  the  institution's 
people.  “We  use  about  100  bushels  of 
peas  a  year,”  he  says,  “and  our  aspara¬ 
gus  is  pronounced  by  those  who_  have 
eaten  some  of  it  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world.  We  consume  70,000  ear’s  of  corn 
in  a  season,  and  never  tire  of  it.  Some 
heads  of  our  Iceberg  lettuce  weigh  2  lbs. 
each.  Our  tomatoes  are  unequaled.  Our 
melons  weight  6  to  8  lbs.  I  have  only 
five  acres  of  garden,  and  one  man  to  do 
the  heavy  work.  I  do-all  the  planting  and 
seeding.  '  We  don’t  have  a  greenhouse, 
but  only  hotbeds  and  a  few  sash  to  start 
plants.”  “Knowing  how"  and  sticking 
patiently  to  it  are  about  all  there  is  to 
good  gardening,  according  to  Mr.  Pick¬ 
ering.  He  began  gardening  when  he  was 
eight  years  old.  His  parents  taught  him 
that  thoroughness,  in  whatever  was  worth 
doing,  would  always  pay  in  money  and 
self-respect. 

Kansas  Crop  Conditions. — A  reader 
in  Douglas  Co.,  Kan.,  writes  (June  22)  : 
“Wheat  in  this  county  is  poor.  The 
weather  has  been  too  wet  for  it  up  to 
date.  The  roots  are  rotting,  and  the 
heads  are  white  and  not  filled.  Maybe 
the  crop  will  make  chicken  feed.  Corn 
isn’t  half  planted.  Oats  are  pretty  much 
flattened  out  by  winds.  Grass  grows, 
however,  and  beef  cattle  on  it  look  fine. 
I'm  sure  eastern  vegetation  cannot  be 
more  luxuriant  in  this  wet  year  than  it 
is  here.  We  have  never  had  better  grow¬ 
ing  weather.  Our  trouble  is  that  weeds 
are  growing  too  well  in  many  fields. 

Eastern  Feed  Prices.  —  In  large 
blocks  of  the  grain  belt  the  condition  of 
cereal  crops  at  the  last  of  June  was  con¬ 
siderably  below  its  ten-year  average.  The 
yields  of  these  crops  in  the  West  affect 
the  prices  of  feeds  used  by  eastern  dairy¬ 
men.  Usually  the  prices  are  increased 
or  not  much  changed.  The  ever-increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  them  tends  to  keep  prices 
on  the  up-grade.  Well-established  brands 
of  feed,  mixed  according  to  thoroughly 
tested  formulas,  are  more  widely  distri¬ 
buted  and  give  better  results  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  the  feed  manu¬ 
facturing  industry.  If  a  man  knows  and 


has  confidence  in  the  brand,  he  doesn’t 
question  or  take  much  interest  in  the 
formula  of  a  feed. 

Live  Stock  Needed. — Well-bred  live 
stock  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
sound  systems  of  farming.  In  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  farming  is  highly 
specialized.  When  specialists  produce  too 
much  or  when  their  one  crop  or  product 
is  short  or  a  failure,  they  are  likely  to  be 
in  a  serious  financial  plight.  Good  live 
stock  would  come  opportunely  to  their 
relief  in  countless  cases  of  this  kind. 
Cheese  factories  provide  an  outlet  for 
surplus,  cheap  milk.  Hogs  on  a  lot  of 
eastern  farms  would  be  profitable  as  con¬ 
sumers  of  potatoes  in  years  of  excessive 
potato  production.  About  400  lbs.  of 
cooked  potatoes  equal  100  lbs.  of  corn  iu 
feeding  value.  For  a  100-lb.  pig,  10  to 
12  lbs.  of  cooked  potatoes  with  3  to  4  lbs. 
of  wheat  middlings  make  a  good  ration. 
Beef  and  dual-purpose  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
horses  and  goats  would  be  dependable 
forms  of  insurance  against  disaster  on 
hundreds  of  eastern  farms  during  periods 
of  demoralized  markets  for  the  output  of 
specialized  farms.  Eastern  farming  was 
best  when  it  was  diversified  to  a  large 
extent  in  each  farm.  It  seems  to  me  to 
have  gone  too  far  toward  specialization. 
Apart  from  dairy  cattle,  our  animal  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  East  has  suffered  a  marked 
decline  and  neglect. 

Cats  and  Rats. — While  a  Mohawk 
Valley  farmer  and  his  wife  and  I  were 
talking  (sitting  on  their  back  porch 
where  she  was  peeling  a  peek  of  potatoes 
for  dinner),  a  thin,  mongrel  cat,  carry¬ 
ing  a  fat  young  rat,  came  up  from  a 
neighbor’s  barn,  and  dropped  the  morsel 
at  the  feet  of  her  two  dozing  kittens  in 
the  grass  near  the  doorstep.  When,  in  a 
low,  affectionate  voice,  she  “announced” 
her  arrival  and  their  dinner,  the  kittens 
awoke  and  eagerly  inspected  the  rat.  I 
was  informed  that  this  homely  old  cat — 
practiced  in  the  art  of  watchful  waiting 
— had  cleaned  out  the  rats  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  to  which  she  belonged,  and,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  had  been  going  into  adjacent 
territory  for  supplies.  “We  never  fed 
her  enough  of  anything  to  dull  her  inter¬ 
est  in  earning  her  living  and  supplement¬ 
ing  the  food  of  her  kittens  with  wild 
meat,”  said  the  good  woman.  To  this  her 
husband  added  that  “lots  of  boys,  kittens 
and  pups  never  amount  to  much  when 
they  are  grown  because  they  were  ruined 
by  thoughtless  kindness  when  young.  The 
best  remedy  for  rat  trouble  on  a  farm  is  a 
cat  whose  mother  taught  her  in  kitten- 
liood  to  eat  and  value  rat  meat.  If  you 
want  a  cat  to  be  rough  on  rats,  you’ve 
got  to  be  a  little  rough  on  the  cat.” 

FAll  Milk  Production. — No  city  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  LTnited  States 
would  be  short  of  good,  fresh  milk  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter  if  milk  producers  were 
assured  of  fair  prices.  Furthermore,  if 
producers  were  given  this  merited  encour¬ 
agement,  milk  consumers  in  most  cities 
would  obtain  better  milk  and  pay  less  for 
it  than  they  are  getting  and  paying  now. 
It  is  as  obvious  to  me.  however,  as  any¬ 
thing  could  be  that  the  big  distributors 
are  not  going  to  pay  the  prices  that  would 
fairly  reward  and  encourage  producers  so 
long  as  they  can  get  milk  at  the  prices 
which  they  themselves  fix.  They  not  only 
discourage  the  producer  by  underpaying 
him.  but  ."bridge  the  consumption  of  milk 
by  overcharging  city  consumers.  Recent¬ 
ly  I  talked  with  farmers  in  New  York 
City’s  milk  shed  who  have  sold  their  cows 
and  quit  dairying.  Many  others  are  go¬ 
ing  to  follow  their  example.  Still  more 
are  reducing  their  herds.  The  present 
population  of  cows  in  the  shed  lias,  a 
limited  power  to  produce.  It  may  be  in¬ 
capable  of  meeting  the  city’s  Fall  and 
Winter  needs.  The  number  of  cows,  how¬ 
ever,  would  he  greatly  strengthened  in  a 
short  time,  and  the  production  of  those 
now  in  use  considerably  increased  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter  if  farmers  in  the  shed 
could  depend  on  getting  fair  prices  for 
their  milk.  An  Orange  County  dairy¬ 
man  said  to  me  :  “We  are  getting  plenty 
of  advice  and  urging,  and  I  notice,  that 
the  urging  to  increase  Fall  production  is 
always  linked  up  with  warnings  that,  if 
we  don’t  increase  it  we’ll  lose  the  city 
market  or  share  it  with  outsider  produc¬ 
ers.  It’s  time  to  force  this  tyrannical 
bluff  and  threat  to  a  show-down.” 

From  Dan’s  Notebook. — June  is  the 
best  month  in  which  to  sell  a  farm.  I’d 
rather  buy  one.  however,  late  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  after  I  had  seen  it  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer,  and  informed  myself  about  its 
soils,  crop  yields  and  water  supply.  .  . 

At  about  40  years  of  age  a  man  .  forms 
some  opinions  that  grow  into  convictions 
by  the  time  he  is  50  to  60.  One  of  my 
present  convictions  is  that  men  who  in 
youth  learn  how  to  do  something  useful, 
on  a  farm  or  elsewhere,  like  to  do  it  and 
stick  to  it,  are  in-  the  long  run  the  only 
successful  men,  whether  they  make  a 
pile  of  money  or  only  enough  to  get  along 
on.  .  .  .  The  teacher  the  past  year 

in  our  district  one-room  school  was 
popular  amongst  the  children  and  their 
parents,  but  she  didn’t  like  us  enough  to 
sign  up  for  another  year  after  she  had 
received  an  offer  of  a  “better  job”  in  an¬ 
other  school.  I  asked  her  what  she  meant 
by  “better.”  Her  answer  was  that  it  was 
one  that  paid  more  than  we  were  paying 


her.  We  couldn’t  afford  to  match  or  raise 
the  bid.  “Better  pay”  is  a  form  of  bait 
that  lures  thousands  of  young  people 
away  from  places  where  they  could  do 
their  best  work,  and  live  useful,  contented 
lives.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  best  teachers 
were  not  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

d.  c.  w. 


Horses  Need  Minerals 

I  take  care  of  a  Thoroughbred  mare 
and  a  farm  mare.  They  get  each  morn¬ 
ing  two  quarts  of  bran  and  one  quart 
of  oats;  at  midday  the  same  as  morn¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  evening  one  quart  of 
bran  and  two  quarts  of  proprietary  horse 
feed  (molasses).  Besides  this,  each  10 
lbs.  of  hay  (clover  mixed).  Recently  the 
farm  mare  began  to  eat  wood  from  dead 
trees.  I  painted  everything  with  old  car- 
oil,  and  then  she  stopped.  She  is  chew¬ 
ing  at  everything  within  her  reach,  even 
roses,  and  half  a  pine  tree.  I  increased 
her  meals  with  one-half  quart  of  oats  in 
the  morning  and  at  noon,  and  plenty  of 
salt.  Now  that  there  is  nothing  for"  her 
to  chew  on.  she  has  begun  to  eat  her  own 
manure.  A  few  days  ago  the  Thorough¬ 
bred  developed  the  same  habit.  On  the 
average  they  go  out  five  days  a  week  for 
about  two  hours  every  day.  They  get  all 
the  water  they  want  and  are-  always 
hungry.  Do  they  get  the  right  kind  of 
feed  and  enough  of  it?  k.  d. 

Centerport,  L.  I. 

The  behavior  of  these  mares  indicates 
that  they  lack  minerals.  I  suggest  that 
you  get  some  of  the  mineral  salts,  which 
are  really  nothing  more  than  deodorized 
ground  bone,  intended  especially  for  feed¬ 
ing  to  horses,  and  mix  this  with  some  salt, 
and  let  them  have  all  they  want ;  as  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  a  lack  of  mineral 
constiuents  in  their  feed  is  responsible 
for  the  abnormal  appetite  which  the 
mares  manifest. 

Go  into  any  feed  store  and  ask  for 
some  of  the  deodorized  ground  bone  or 
steamed  ground  bonemeal,  put  out  by 
packers  for  feeding  to  stock.  Get  25  lbs. 
of  this,  mix  it  with  some  salt  and  put  it 
where  they  can  get  plenty  of  it.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  I  should  increase  the  hay 
until  they  get  1%  lbs.  of  hay  for  each  100 
lbs.  live  weight,  and  would  also  let  them 
have  access  to  some  pasture  if  you  can 
possibly  do  so.  wayne  dinsmore. 

Horse  Association  of  America. 


Aberdeen- Angus  News 

B.  E.  Staley.  Willard,  Mo.,  writes:  “I 
am  having  a  good  demand  for  bulls.” 

Wm.  Ljungdahl,  Manhattan,  Kan., 
writes  :  “An  abundance  of  rain  continues 
to  be  the  rule,  with  a  consequent  rush  of 
farm  work  whenever  conditions  permit. 
Pastures  are  covered  with  grass  and  cat¬ 
tle  are  doing  well.  Bull  buyers  are  taking 
our  available  supply.” 

Walter  F.  Kreiselmaier,  manager  for 
the  National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  states  that 
they  have  recently  founded  a  herd  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  on  one  of  their 
farms  at  Mapleton,  N.  D.  The  initial 
purchase  consisted  of  30  breeding  cattle 
purchased  from  Harrison  &  Ryan,  Har¬ 
lem,  la.,  and  a  young  herd  bull  from 
Hartley  Stock  Farms,  Page,  N.  D.  He 
states  that  they  plan  to  keep  all  the  good 
females  and  increase  the  herd  gradually 
to  100  breeding  cows.  They  also  plan  to 
raise  a  few  bulls  each  year  and  feed  the 
rest  of  the  calf  crop  for  baby  beef. 

Iloelshhe’  Bros.,  Arcadia,  la.,  write : 
“Sales  have  been  good.” 

Joe  Dvorak,  manager  for  F.  L.  Bate¬ 
man,  Barrington,  Ill.,  writes  that  Oliver 
Crosby,  manager  of  Esparanza  Farms, 
New  Hartford,  Conn.,  recently  selected  a 
carload  of  breeding  cattle  to  be  shipped  to 
the  Connecticut  farm.  Included  in  this 
shipment  was  the  senior  yearling  bull 
Blackcap  Glenn  5th.  Some  of  the  females 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  leading  shows 
this  Fall. 

S.  Iv.  Harmon,  Lebanon,  Ky;,  writes : 
“The  cattle  business  is  good  in  Kentucky. 
Bulls  are  all  sold  down  to  three-montli- 
old  calves.” 

Kenneth  McGregor,  manager  of  the 
Hartley  Stock  Farm,  Page,  N.  D.,  reports 
the  arrival  at  the  farm  of  an  importation 
of  cattle  from  Scotland.  The  cattle  were 
purchased  by  this  firm  last  Winter.  The 
shipment  consists  of  14  yearling  heifers 
and  one  two-year-old  bull.  They  also  im¬ 
ported  a  yearling  bull  for  Stanley  R- 
Pierce.  Creston,  Ill.,  which  was  purchased 
by  Otto  Y.  Battles  on  his  recent  trip  to 
Scotland. 

J.  T.  Gouty,  Rileysburg,  Ind.,  reP°r^s 
the  sale  of  nine  breeding  cattle  to  Clyde 
Wade.  Clinton.  Ill.,  who  is  founding  a 
herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus.  w.  H.  T. 


Pasturing  Poison  Ivy 

On  page  867.  J.  E.  S.,  New  York,  asks 
for  information  concerning  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  poison  ivy.  In  this  locality  it  is 
very  troublesome,  and  we  have  taken 
means  to  find  the  best  way  to  deal  witn 
the  pest.  Our  method  is  to  fence  it  where 
possible  and  pasture  it  with  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs  or  hens,  feed  it 
close  and  as  it  cannot  stand  grazing  wit 
soon  die.  and  no  one  will  be  poisoned  by 
this  method.  Witch  grass  may  be  killed 
the  same  way.  w-  S- 

R.  N.-Y, — Most  live  stock  appears  to 
be  immune,  but  we  have  seen  hens  badly 
poisoned  with  ivy,  so  caution  is  necessary 
with  them. 
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Sheep  on  200  Acres 

We  have  taken  over  a  200-aere  farm. 
About  half  of  it  is  in  heavy  timber,  located 
along  a  creek.  Some  of  it  is  quite  wet, 
but  this  would  furnish  an  abundance  of 
pasture.  The  farm  is  somewhat  run 
down.  We  are  cutting  some  of  the  tim¬ 
ber.  We  are  a  mile  from  the  concrete 
road,  with  a  prospect  of  concrete  through 
the  farm.  We  want  to  start  a  flock  of 
sheep,  but  have  much  other  work  to  look 
after.  N.  M.  Y. 

Since  the  tillable  land  lying  along  the 
creek  is  quite  wet,  you  might  be  short  of 
dry  pasture  in  the  Spring  if  the  rest  of 
the  land  is  in  heavy  timber.  Cut-over 
land,  especially  if  seeded  with  clover  and 
grass,  make  excellent  sheep  pasture,  but 
heavy  woodland  makes  rather  scant  pick¬ 
ing  early  in  Spring.  Your  success  with 
sheep  on  this  land  would  depend  on  how 
much  dry  pasture  you  could  command  in 
the  Spring.  If  sufficient,  it  would  be  a 
good  chance  to  build  up  from  a  small 
flock  as  you  develop  more  pasture.  The 
concrete  roads  are  of  no  direct  benefit  to 
the  sheep. 

Success  with  sheep  on  very  small 
acreages  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
owner’s  ability  to  grow  a  good  root  crop, 
and  grow  it  cheaply.  There  is  no  crop 
that  lends  itself  to  more  ingenious  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  treatment  of  land,  and  in  the 
rigging  up  of  various  implements  to  over¬ 
come  the  large  amount  of  hand  labor  that 
this  crop  requires.  If  you  can  overcome 
that,  and  grow  the  large  tonnage  of  suc¬ 
culent  feed  that  rewards  this  planning, 
you  can  put  milk  in  your  ewes.  This 
means  fat  lambs.  Try  it,  but  use  good 
seed.  HEATON  MANICE. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Cattle  Sold 

The  Meridale  Farms  Jersey  auction, 
held  at  Meredith,  N.  Y.,  June  21,  sold  43 
head  of  purebred  Jerseys  for  a  total  of 
$43,875.  The  average  for  the  43  head  was 
$1,020.25,  and  the  top  price,  $5,200,  was 
paid  by  W.  M.  Anderson  of  Many  Springs 
Farm,  New  Centerville,  Pa.,  for  Imp. 
Mildred’s  Star,  a  female  with  a  prize¬ 
winning  record  on  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

Four  other  cows  sold  for  $2,000  or 
above.  David  Baird,  Jr.,  of  Camden,  N. 
.T.,  took  two  of  the  number,  paying  $2,100 
for  Corciade  and  $2,000  for  Savoia;  Sen¬ 
ator  A.  C.  Hardy  of  Brockton.  Ontario, 
purchased  Melbonia’s  Joy  for  $2,100,  and 
the  fourth  cow  went  to  W.  M.  Anderson, 
who  purchased  Princess  Daisy  Lassie  for 
$2,000.  Imp.  Coronation’s  You’ll  Do,  the 
one  bull  offered  in  the  sale,  went  to  J.  A. 
Craig,  of  Janesville,  Mo. 

W.  M.  Anderson,  buying  for  Many 
Springs  Farm,  made  the  largest  purchase 
of  the  sale,  taking  10  head  for  a  total  of 
813,775.  H.  S.  Walker,  of  Philadelphia, 
I’a.,  another  heavy  buyer,  purchased  three 
females,  one  for  $1,125  and  two  for  $1,000 
each,  buying  six  head  for  a  total  of  $5,300. 


Nutritional  Roup 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  hens?  Is  the  formula  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  good  ration  for  R.  I.  Reds?  We 
had  some  coccidiosis  in  the  flock  last 
Summer,  but  went  into  the  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  in  good  shape,  we  thought ;  put  them 
under  light  last  of  October.  We  com¬ 
menced  losing  them  about  the  middle  of 
Winter,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have 
lost  about  50  or  75  out  of  300.  Some 
were  in  good  flesh,  but  liver  was  in  bad 
shape,  some  very  large  and  others  spotted 
and  should  say  badly  diseased.  We  lost 
some  with  bad  eyes,  some  swollen  and 
some  discharged  so  bad  could  not  see  at 
all  from  one  eye.  c.  a.  m. 

Enlarged  livers  are  common  to  various 
disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  and  do 
not  indicate  any  particular  disease  that 
can  be  determined  by  this  condition  alone. 

The  affection  of  the  eyes  described  was 
undoubtedly  roup,  though  there  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  termed  nutritional  roup,  due  to  lack 
of  sufficient  green  stuff  in  the  ration, 
which  has  the  same  swelling  and  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  head  passages,  with,  in 
addition,  cheesy  masses  in  the  eyes  and 
round  yellowish  white  cheesy  patches  in 
mouth  and  throat.  The  discharge  from 
the  eyes  may  glue  the  lids  together  and 
the  third  eyelid  may  be  covered  by  an 
adherent  white  film. 

The  laying  rations  are  good,  though,  if 
nutritional  roup  is  suspected,  additional 
green  food  should  be  supplied  to  furnish 
the  vitamin  A  needed.  m.  b.  d. 


Live  Stock  Sales 


Aug.  13.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  seventh  annual  sale,  Pom¬ 
fret,  Yt. ;  J.  W.  Dana,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 

Aug.  15. — The  T.  R.  Shanaberger  & 
t'on  Jersey  sale,  Montrose  Farm,  Raven¬ 
na,  O. ;  R.  T.  Lee,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sale 
manager. 


^ept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthor 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spr 
Mass. ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Pct-  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Catt 
SSn  ^andolph  Center,  Vt. 
m  i  '  —  Allegany-Steuben  A 

t-lub  sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  Ray  E 
manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

( i  ,.**  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkf 
rvlty«Bu11  sale-  Reedsburg,  Wi; 
ct-  21. — Holsteins.  National 
\riv  aIlnnesota  State  Fair  G 
-vtenn-Petersen  Co.,  sale  manager: 


Oct.  30. — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club,  tenth  annual  consignment 
sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  R.  E. 
Mead,  sale  manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  5-6. — Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8.  —  Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Las,  Wis. ;  S.  II. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Polil- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22.— U.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown, 
Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  15. — New  York  State  fruit  trip, 
starting  from  Winchester,  Va. 

July  15.— Summer  trip,  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Association,  starting 
from  State  College,  Pa. 

July  16-18.- — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  Boston,  Mass. 

July  23-24.  —  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’ _  Summer  meeting,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  23-26. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

^  July  29  -  Aug.  2.  —  International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  annual  convention, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  31  -  Aug.  1.  —  Second  Annual 
South  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show,  Conven¬ 
tion  Pier,  Cape  May,  N.  J. ;  F.  E.  Rock¬ 
well,  director,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Aug.  1-2.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  tour  through  Massachusetts  and 
Southern  New  Hampshire. 

Aug.  3.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  Long 
Branch  Farms;  IV.  B.  Kendall,  proprie¬ 
tor,  Bowdoinham,  Me. 

Aug.  5-8.  —  Ashley  Fair  and  Junior 
Fair,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

Aug.  6. — Meeting  and  tour,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society,  starting 
from  Del  Bay  Farms,  Bridgeton,  N.  .T. 

Aug.  8. — Annual  Summer  meeting  Con¬ 
necticut  Pomological  Society,  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug.  6-9.  —  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  annual  convention,  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Aug.  7.  —  Market  Garden  Field  Day, 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  9. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  field  meeting,  Rice  Orchards, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

Aug.  19-23. — Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  annual  convention, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Aug.  21-24. — Thirty-sixth  Annual  Fair 
Gloucester  County  Grange,  Alcyon  Park, 
Pitman,  N.  .T. ;  E.  Arlington  Jones,  secre¬ 
tary,  Harrisonville,  N.  J. 

Aug.  23. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  field  meeting,  Franklin 
Co.,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-31. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  28. — Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Field  Day,  Station  Farm,  Mt.  Car¬ 
mel,  Conn. 

Sept.  16-17.  —  Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Ti’enton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating ;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 

Oct.  17-20.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  .Tones,  secretary,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMFAD  FARM.  $26  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Registered  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Express  charges  prepaid  during 
May  and  June.  Tarbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

/^REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

14  months,  from  a  family  of  high  producers  with  A.  R. 
breeding.  Ready  for  service,  9IOO. 

11.  O.  CRAFT  -  -  Glen  Cove,  New  York 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RF  ^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N  Y. 

JERSEYS 

.  .  i 

FOR  SALE  —  2  Registered 

Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Ready  for  service  this  Fall,  $75  each.  Also 
several  registered  Jersey  cows,  just  freshened, 
big  milkers,  $150  up. 

MAPLE  ORCHARD  FARMS,  Weston,  Vt. 

For  Sale— JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

DROPPED  MARCH  8,  1929 

Solid  color — large  with  straight  back.  Dam  now  on 
official  test  and  averaged  over  1,200  lbs.  milk  per  mouth 
to  June  1st.  A  very  wonderful  young  cow.  Her  grand 
dam  was  State  Champion  for  butter  fat  in  Jan.  Calf 
sired  by  grandson  of  Sybil’s  Gamboge,  the  $65,000  hull. 
Fed.  accredited  herd  and  blood  tested.  First  check  for 
SI  OO  takes  him.  HIGHLAND  FARMS,  Groonsburg,  Pa. 

|  .*.  DAIRY  CATTLE  J 

50,000  DAIRY  CATTLE 

all  hieeds,  in  Crawford  County,  the  5th  county  in 

U.  S.  to  become  accredited.  Can  supply  buyers  with 
anything  in  pure  bred  or  grade  dairy  stock.  30  to  40- 
hour  freight  service,  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Field  man  at  your  service. 

Crawford  County  Co-operative  Dairy  Improvement 
and  Sales  Association 

Market  House  Meadville,  Pennsylvania 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Brice  $XOO  to  *150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  Jt  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  hieeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  SARRE,  VERMONT 

lOO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

Tested  COWS  For  Sale 

100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand.  All  dairy  breeds. 

N.  M.  RATO  II  ELDER,  -  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 

"CIOR  SALE — Holstein  and  Ouernsey 

Springer  Cows  and  Heifers.  A  good  selection  at 
all  times,  JOHN  KEENER,  Amherst,  Wisconsin 

HEREFORDS 

Hereford  Cattle  For  Sale 

184  cows  with  calves;  128  springer  cows;  118  two-year-old 
springer  heifers;  150  two  year-old  steers;  246  .yearling 
steers;  238  yearling  heifers;  426  weaned  calves;  6  regis¬ 
tered  bulls.  Females  all  T.  B.  tested,  can  be  sorted  to 
suit  purchaser. 


SWINE 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

1929  SPRING  PIGS 

Mated  Pairs  and  Trios.  Boars  Ready  for  Service. 
Can  spare  a  Few  Bred  Gilts. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  O.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Hodge,  Manager 

rSPRK'QHIRF  PirO  douglastom  manor  farm 
|"CE.KK.onlK£,  rlGW  PULASKI,  new  vork 

ii-F  FOR  SALE  Kj  R  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  * 

fiHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Nice  Pigs,  $9  each.  With 
V  pedigree.  Pairs,  no-akin,  SI  7.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINESS; 

F.  M.  Puttlugton  A  Sou  -  Morrlflcld,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  ErSf  "S22s 

them.  K,  Ij.  MUNCE  Can  out*  hurt?,  l’cniiu. 

pPHE  It  RED  BREEDING  STOCK — Boars,  Bred 
*  Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  50  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Choswold,  Dolaware 

REPEAT  ORDER  PIGS 

SOLD  BY  WEIGHT 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China  cross, 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  also  a  few  Duroc 
Berkshire  cross  sows  and  Barrows.  We  have  de¬ 
cided  to  weigh  all  pigs  sold  and  shipped  to  our 
satisfied  customers  which  means  more  repeat  orders. 
Pigs  4  weeks  old,  >6.00,  weight  18  lbs.  each. 

Will  crate  and  ship  C.  O.  I).,  F.  O.  B.  for  your 
approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 

George  Freeman,  Mgr., 

RYDERS  STOCK  FARM,  INC., 

P.  0.  Box  65.  Lexington,  Mas».  Tel.  Lex.  0202-M 

Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  beiect  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs— 4  weeks  old,  #4.50  each.  All  pigs  sold  with 
a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re  not  satis¬ 
fied,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  return¬ 
ed.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  No  charges 
for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Wobnrn,  Man.  T«l.  0086 

Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
4  weeks  old . $4  75 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock  and  large 
for  their  age. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Jf  dissatisfied 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  liunzel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0490 

SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  when*  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75 

Also  a  few  Cheater  White  barrows,  4  wks.  old,  #5. 25  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

f*  M.  IjUX,  206  Washington  Street 

Tel.  W ob.  1415  Woburn,  Mums. 

DOGS 

Thimine  Boston  Terrier  Puppies 

Born  May  24th.  2  males;  1  female,  >36.00  each.  Also 
Wires,  Boms  and  Scotties.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
All  eligible  to  A.  K.  C. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

nnnu  U  nil  MR  *100.  Shipped  on  trial. 
IFINE  WUUH  nUUnO  Combination  Coon-Opossum 
Dogs,  #bO.  Satisfied  customers  throughout  New  Eng- 
land.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  hunting  dogs  for  next 
season.  SAM  LONG,  Guiitersvllle,  Alabama 

WHITE  COLLIE  SSS'JT’aS 

white  body,  Sable  head  markings,  registered,  $60.  Also 
pup  6  mos.  old,  $20.  W.  C.  BARLOW,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  July  6,  1929. 

Market:  Beef  steers  and  yearlings,  steady  to 
strong:  compared  with  week  ago,  25  to  50c 
higher;  better  grades,  all  weights  showing 
maximum  advance;  $15.75  paid  for  strictly 
choice  1, 5G0-lb.  weights;  several  sales  medium 
weights,  $15  to  $15.25:  bulk,  $13.50  to  $14.25. 
Heifers  sharing  steer  advance.  Bulls,  cows  and 
cutters  fully  steady;-  bulk  sausage  bulls,  $10.25 
to  $11;  fat  heifers,  $11  to  $11.75;  butcher  cows, 
$8.75  to  $9.75;  cutters,  $5.50  to  $6.50.  Liberal 
supply  lightweight  stcckers  in  run,  demand  very 
narrow,  few  sales  about  steady.  Calves  steady 
to  strong;  top  vealers,  $17;  spots  higher.  Hogs, 
strong  to  25c  higher. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  July  6,  1929:  Cat¬ 
tle,  63  cars;  14  Chicago,  14  St.  Paul,  8  St. 
Louis,  8  Virginia.  5  Canada,  3  Pennsylvania,  3 
Texas,  2  West  Virginia,  2  Kentucky,  2  Ohio, 
1  Kansas  City,  1  New  York;  containing  2,026 
head,  1.911  head  trucked  in;  total,  cattle  3,937 
head,  540  calves,  676  hogs,  532  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 


Steers. 

— Choice,  1, 

300 

to  1,500 

lbs.,  $15 

to 

$15.75; 

good,  1,300 

to 

1,500 

lbs. 

,  $13.75 

to 

$14.75; 

good, 

1,100 

to 

1,300 

lbs. 

,  $13.75 

to 

$14.75; 

choice. 

950 

to 

1.100 

lbs. 

.  $14.50 

to 

$15.25;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $13.50  to  $14.50; 
medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $12.50  to  $13.50;  common, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $12.50. 

Heifers.- — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.50  to  $12.25; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  common,  850  lbs.  up, 
$7.75  to  $0.50. 

Cows. — Choice.  $9.50  to  $10.25;  good,  $8.50  to 
$9.50;  common  and  medium,  $6.75  to  $8.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.50  to  $12; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.75  to  $10.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  $12.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up.  $8.50  to  $10.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $10.50  to  $12.25;  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down.  $8.25  to  $10.50. 

Vealers.- — Good  and  choice,  $14.75  to  $17:  me¬ 
dium,  $12.50  to  $14.75;  cull  and  common,  $8.50 
to  $12.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $12.25;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$12.25  to  $12.75;  lightweights,  100  to  200  lbs., 
$12.25  to  $12.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and 
smooth,  $8.50  to  $11.25. 


ChEMllll!.  IiUGfiI.F.8,  Iiox  441,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Phone  70S 


QUALITY  HEREFORDS 

Bulls,  Heifers  and  Cows — one  or  a  carload. 

William  J.  Lillis,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


BEAUTIFULLY  MARKED  WELL-GROWN  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

from  large  heavy  milking  dams,  T.  B.  tested,  ready  for 
service.  1).  I',  McLennan,  Sit  Union  Bldg.,  Sjrunn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  C  Registered  Holstein,  all 

SALE  JU  if  O  young.  One  of  the  best 

milk  producing  herds  in  this  County.  Fully  accredited. 
Must  be  sold  at  once.  Address— 

M.  McCOURREY,  -  PRATTS VILLE,  N.  Y, 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE  IN  CARI.OAIl  LOTS 

2,000  Cross  Bred  Idaho  Yearling  Ewes 

Selected  and  shipped  by  myself  personally. 

Charles  II.  Bragg  Ilolley,  New  York 


Cnu  Cola  3  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
■  10  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

Frederick  Neuburger  .  Monroe,  New  York 


!!"«kbfuee  Highland  Yearling  Ewes 


STONY  BROOK  FARM 
Albion,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlonvlllo,  Ponna. 


For  Sale-Shetiand  Ponies  m« 

PONY  FARM  .  .  Cortland,  Ohio 


African  Goatery  Has  for  Sale 

J  and  1  Young 

Doe.  Registered  stock  of  first  quality. 

D.  Woolman  Sharkey  R.  D.  No.  2  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


For  Sale 


Pure  White  MILKING  HOE  and  8  doe 
kids.  C.  A.  CARLIN,  McAllHtervlIle,  Pa. 


CAVIES 


FOR  KALE  —  Reasonable.  JONAS 
I'ETEKSUElftl,  H.  b.  1,  Salisbury,  Fa. 


PUREBRED  POINTER  PUPS  £S& 


PHILIP  FLOOD 


YOUNGSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  ami 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It,  Montieello,  Iowa 


FORSC0TCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  2toS 


SALE - 

Males,  $6,  Females,  93. 


-  -  mos.  old. 

F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Registered  POLICE  DOG 

Excellent  watch  dog— fond  of  children 

CLAUDE  GRAY  .  .  SUMMIT,  N.  Y. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pupsf.^^'l^nfgtu^X3' *io-’ 

females,  *5.  O,  II.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

Rat  Tprripr  Plin<:  are<*  f°r  ratters.  Satisfaction  guai 

Rdl  IHIIICI  rupb  anteed.  Crusaders  Keimeli.  Stafford.  Kansat 

Snanipl  Pnn<5  £an(l*es-  Males,  $10;  females  $6. 
OpdlllBI  rups  T.  s.  1IUHBAUD,  Franklin,  Vermont 


BROWN 

COCKER 


FOX  HOUND  PUPS  P,°'n  ,Mai'eh-  long-eared.  Young 

TUA  nuunu  ruro  Hounds.  CARL  WOODWORTH,  Shetdun,  Vt. 

COLLIE  and  I  OX  TERRIER  PUPS — Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovn  City,  Pa. 


IF  Looking  for  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  that  will  make 
I  cow  dog.  Write  SHADY  LAWN  PAU1I,  lleuv.lton,  N.  Y. 


COR  ,  SALE— Collie  Puppies;  pedigreed,  farm  raised. 
1  Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WINGARO,  Clumbersburg,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


RA  H  R  I  TC  Several  breeds.  Remedies, 
IIO  Supplies,  List — Circular  10c 

SMALL  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  R2,  Auburn,  New  York 

PHINCHILLAS— Imported  and  Domestic  strains.  Pedigreed 
u  Flemish  Giants.  Green  Mountain  Rabbifry,  Montgomery  Center,  Vt. 

PEniGREEO  DIODITQ  from  registered  stock.  WOODBURY 
CHINCHILLA  nJUJU  I  1  0  IU  HlilTltY,  North  Itrooklh-ld,  Mas.. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

;  Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
j  Yorker,  333  W.  301b  SI  New  York. 


970 


Vht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Raising  Canaries 

Would  you  give  me  information  on 
canary  raising?  Ilow  much  would  I 
have  to  invest  as  a  beginning?  Would 
a  room  on  the  second  story  facing 
south  be  suitable  for  them?  w.  s. 

Sellersville,  Pa. 

Like  any  other  kind  of  work,  people 
should  like  canaries  in  order  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  raising  them. 

A  second-story  room  facing  south  is 
ideal  if  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
can  be  heated  in  the  cold  Winter 
months  so  tempex-ature  will  not  go  be¬ 
low  GO.  The  correct  temperature  for 
a  canary  is  between  65  and  68  degrees. 
(It  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for 
people  to  keep  their  canary  too  warm 
rather  than  too  cool.  The  cages  are 
often  hung  high  in  the  room,  near  the 
ceiling,  and  liei-e  the  temperature  is 
much  higher.  Cages  should  always  be 
hung  five  or  six  feet  from  the  floor,  or 
on  the  same  level  as  a  person’s  head 
when  standing  in  the  room.) 

If  such  a  room  as  described  above 
can  be  used  solely  for  the  birds,  breed¬ 
ing  cages  will  not  be  needed  and  one 
item  of  expense  will  be  eliminated. 
Place  wire  netting  over  the  windows  so 
the  birds  cannot  fly  against  the  glass. 
Also  be  sure  the  windows  ai-e  tight  so 
there  will  be  no  drafts  blowing  on  your 
birds.  Drafts  are  fatal  to  birds,  caus¬ 
ing  colds,  loss  of  voice  and  often  pneu¬ 
monia  and  death.  Next  put  a  tree  in 
the  center  of  the  room  in  some  kind  of 
a  box  holder  so  tree  can  not  fall  over. 
Birds  will  perch  in  this  and  extra 
perches  should  also  be  placed  about  the 
room  in  convenient  positions,  some 
high  and  some  low.  Four  or  five  wire 
nest  forms  should  next  be  put  up  in 
different  places,  but  in  as  secluded 
spots  as  possible.  Then  cover  the  floor 
with  clean  sand  or  fine  gravel,  install 
your  feed  and  water  dishes  near  the 
door  where  yoxx  will  disturb  the  birds 
as  little  as  possible  when  filling  the 
water  and  seed  cups,  and  you  are 
ready  for  your  birds. 

By  using  a  room  like  this,  one  can 
use  three  females  with  one  male,  and  I 
would  not  advise  a  beginner  to  start 
with  more  until  more  experience  was 
gained,  and  one  could  see  if  she  liked 
the  work  sufficiently  to  make  a  success 
of  it. 

The  price  of  males  runs  from  $5  to 
$25,  depending  on  the  breeder  or  dealer 
from  whom  you  buy.  Females  can  be 
bought  for  $1  to  $5,  depending  on  age, 
color  and  proven  worth  as  a  mother. 
Some  strains  of  females  are  good 
mothers  and  some  are  not.  Then  some 
will  lay  more  eggs  than  others.  Yel¬ 
low  females  also  usually  sell  for  more 
than  their  green  sisters.  Not  that  they 
are  any  better,  but  more  people  buy  fox- 
looks  usually  than  real  quality,  and 
the  yellow  birds  are  most  in  demand. 

When  buying  birds  select  those  with 
smooth,  sleek  plumage  and  those  that 
are  lively.  The  male  should  be  young, 
preferably  one  year  old  for  breeding, 
and  in  full  song.  Buy  as  good  a  singer 
as  you  can  afford.  If  he  is  yellow  you 
should  choose  at  least  one  dark  female 
to  go  with  him.  Or  the  other  way,  if 
the  male  is  dark  then  choose  a  yellow 
female  and  you  will  have  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  young  that  are  spotted  and 
very  attractive.  They  sell  quickly. 

If  one  must  xise  breeding  cages  in¬ 
stead  of  a  room  then  the  beginner 
should  start  with  one  cage  and  one  pair 
of  birds.  An  excellent  white  enameled 
breeding  cage  of  large  size  (and  only 
large  sizes  should  be  used  for  gi*eatest 
contentment  of  your  birds)  can  be  pxxr- 
chased  for  $7.25  to  $9,  completely 
equipped  with  feed  cups,  perches  and 
two  wire  nests. 

When  the  young  birds  ai-e  about  five 
weeks  old  they  should  be  removed  from 
the  breeding  cage  to  a  smaller  cage. 
The  whole  brood  should  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  for  a  time,  then  as  the  males 
begin  their  efforts  to  sing  they  should 
be  removed  to  other  cages  where  they 
can  be  kept  separate.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant,  as  they  can  be  trained  best  only 
when  by  themselves.  For  this  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  smaller  cages  ax-e 
necessary.  A  beginner  should  have  at 
least  six  or  eight.  Sometimes  they  may 
be  bought  at  second-hand  stores  or 
rummage  sales  very  cheap.'  (Perhaps 
your  neighbor  may  have  an  old  one  in 
her  attic  she  will  be  glad  to  give  away 
to  get  rid  of. )  After  a  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  and  scalding  and  perhaps  painting, 
these  old  cages  are  as  good  as  new  for 
the  purpose  required. 

To  buy  all  new  cages  is  quite  expen¬ 
sive,  as  they  cost  from  $2.50  to  $10 
each,  and  much  more  if  you  wish  a 
very  elaborate  affair.  However,  one 
should  have  at  least  two  good  cages  in 
which  to  show  your  birds,  for  when 
people  learn  you  are  raising  birds  many 
will  come  to  see  them,  some  to  buy  and 


some  merely  out  of  curiosity.  So  have 
one  or  two  nice  cages  in  which  to  show 
your  best  singers.  It  helps  to  make 
sales. 

If  you  use  breeding  cages  in  the 
room  set  aside  for  your  birds,  they  can 
be  set  on  shelves  or  hung  on  the  wall. 
For  best  results  they  should  be  sta¬ 
tionary  and  not  moved  about.  They  are 
cleaned  by  drawing  out  a  tray  in  the 
bottom  of  cage. 

If  unable  to  buy  a  breeding  cage,  a 
temporary  one  can  be  made  of  an 
orange  crate  or  a  similar  box  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  front  with  fine  hardware  cloth 
and  providing  peix-hes,  food  cups  and 
nests.  Be  sure  the  perches  are  large 
enough.  Too  small  perches  are  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  often  cause  foot  cramp. 
Use  the  wire  nest  forms  purchased  at 
bird  stores  for  10  to  15  cents.  They 
are  most  sanitary,  and  after  a  good 
cleaning  and  scalding  are  like  new  to 
use  again. 

After  deciding  the  method  you  will 
xise,  either  the  room  or  cage,  and  have 
the  birds  bought,  it  is  best  first  to  put 
the  male  alone  in  the  room  or  cage. 
After  two  or  three  days  he  will  learn 
that  it  is  his  home,  and  then  place  the 
females  with  him.  He  will  welcome 
the  females  as  guests  and  there  is  less 
fighting.  However,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
have  quarx-els,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
two  birds  will  injure  themselves.  The 
best  way  is  to  leave  them  alone  and 
they  will  soon  cease. 

Females  not  in  breeding  condition 


are  more  apt  to  fight  than  if  in  condi¬ 
tion  and  a  female  not  in  condition  will 
not  mate  or  lay  eggs. 

The  best  time  to  mate  birds  is  in 
Januai-y,  although  some  wait  until 
March.  To  get  a  bird  in  breeding  con¬ 
dition  yoxx  should  commence  a  month 
previous,  and  feed  good  clean  fresh 
seed,  equal  parts  of  canary  and  rape, 
a  bit  of  lettuce  or  cabbage  twice  a 
week,  and  a  generous  teaspoonful  of 
egg  food  every  day.  The  egg  food  is 
nxade  by  mashing  one  hard-boiled  egg 
fine  with  a  fork.  To  this  I  add  an 
equal  amount  of  bread  crumbs  which  I 
have  made  fine  by  rolling  between  my 
hands.  Mix  well  and  feed.  As  this 
sours  quickly  care  must  be  taken  to 
feed  only  when  fresh  and  sweet. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  of  this  kind  of 
feeding  the  female  should  be  calling 
for  the  male.  The  male  should  also  be 
fed  the  egg  food.  After  all  quari-els 
are  over  and  housekeeping  has  started 
in  earnest,  you  will  see  the  male  feed¬ 
ing  the  female.  Soon  she  will  be  ready 
to  make  a  nest,  and  here  yoxx  will  have 
to  helix  by  putting  in  bits  of  cotton,  cut 
short  strips  of  old  rags,  or  cut  twine. 
Do  not  put  long  string  or  threads  in 
the  cage  or  room,  for  when  used  in 
the  nest  the  young  are  apt  to  get  their 
feet  caught  in  them  and  you  will  have 
cripples.  I  have  also  known  of  an  in¬ 
stance  where  the  old  bird  herself  got 
caught  and  was  hung  with  head  down¬ 
ward  until  released.  In  her  struggles 
to  get  free  the  nest  was  ruined  and 
eggs  broken.  A  regular  nesting  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  bought  at  bird  stores. 
Uusually  a  week  after  the  nest  is  be¬ 
gun  the  first  egg  will  be  laid.  One  is 
laid  each  day,  usually  early  morning, 
until  the  clutch  is  completed.  This  is 
from  four  to  six  eggs. 

The  mother  begins  to  sit  as  soon  as 
the  first  egg  is  laid,  and  in  two  weeks 
the  first  baby  appears :  then  one  each 
day  in  the  order  the  eggs  were  laid. 
Do  not  disturb  the  mother  while  the 
babies  are  hatching  but  see  that  she 
has  a  supply  of  mashed  hard-boiled 
egg  yolk  in  a  tlish  on  bottom  of  cage. 


For  the  fix-st  thx-ee  days  feed  only  the 
egg  yolk,  then  gradually  add  a  little 
white,  then  a  few  bread  crumbs  until 
you  are  feeding  the  regular  egg  food 
previously  described,  but  be  sure  it  is 
fresh.  Nothing  will  kill  the  baby 
birds  quicker  than  sour  egg  food.  Keep 
the  egg  food  constantly  in  the  cage  or 
where  the  parent  birds  can  get  it. 
After  about  10  days  feed  lettuce.  Do 
not  feed  any  hemp  seed  to  old  birds 
while  they  are  feeding  young.  Keep 
cuttle  bone  and  bird  grit  always  where 
the  birds  can  get  it.  Give  a  bath  once 
a  week  in  the  Winter  and  twice  a  week 
in  the  Summer.  But  do  not  give  the 
mother  bird  a  bath  until  the  young  are 
at  least  a  week  old,  as  she  is  apt  to 
get  back  on  nest  with  wet  feathers  and 
the  babies  will  catch  cold  and  die. 

When  the  young  are  about  three 
weeks  old  the  mother  begins  to  think 
of  a  new  nest.  She  scolds  the  father 
and  soon  he  is  taking  sole  chax-ge  of 
the  young,  while  the  mother  makes  her 
new  nest  and  begins  sitting.  The  young 
usually  leave  the  nest  about  this  time, 
and  cai-e  must  be  taken  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  mother  too  much 
by  getting  in,  fler  new  nest  and  break- 
iiig  the  eggs.  As  soon  as  they  can 
crack  seed  for  themselves  they  should 
be  removed  to  a  separate  cage  as  men¬ 
tioned  previously  in  this  article. 

The  mother  bird  can  be  allowed  to 
have  nests  of  young  up  to  the  end  of 
June.  After  that  the  weather  is  pretty 
warm,  and  it  is  imposing  undue  hard¬ 


ship  on  your  females  to  rear  young 
after  that. 

A  good  rest  until  the  first  of  the  year, 
in  a  roomy  cage,  or  the  use  of  a  room 
with  other  females,  will  usually  make 
them  better  mothers  another  season. 
However,  some  people  raise  birds  the 
year  around,  and  seem  successful.  Some 
mother  birds  are  very  persistent  layers. 
The  male  must  of  course  be  i-emoved 
from  the  cage  when  you  wish  the  fe¬ 
male  to  cease  making  nests.  She  will 
go  on  alone  and  feed  and  cai-e  for  her 
last  family.  b.  m.  v. 


A  Country  Woman  in  Italy 

Part  III 

Among  other  places  I  have  visited  in 
Florence  are  the  King’s  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds ;  a  fourteenth-century 
palace,  built  around  a  court,  and  dark 
and  airless,  though  magnificent,  with 
fourteenth-century  furnishings ;  “Via 
Bardi,”  the  home  of  Dante's  Beatrice  and 
of  George  Eliot's  Iiomola ;  “Casa  Guidi,” 
where  the  Brownings  lived  and  where 
their  child  was  born  ;  and  the  Pitti  Gal- 
lery,  which  the  Sistine  Madonna  alone 
would  make  glorious. 

Galleries  all  over  Europe  are  free  on 
Sundays,  and  nowhere  have  I  seen  as 
many  working  people  enjoying  them  as 
here  in  Floi-ence — sometimes  whole  fami¬ 
lies,  in  clean,  poor  clothes,  the  toddlers 
unnaturally  quiet  and  the  young  parents 
gazing  earnestly  or  wistfully  at  some  can¬ 
vas  embodying  man's  highest  conception, 
whether  of  Venus  or  Diana  or  of  Him 
“Whose  arms  to  clasp  us  on  the  Cross 
were  spread.”  The  advertised  sights  are 
not  the  best  that  one  gets  from  travel ! 

[Late  in  October  the  writer  went  north- 
ward  to  Como,  and  thence  to  the  snow 
peaks  of  Switzerland ;  but  the  lure  of 
Italy  was  irresistible,  and  the  new  year 
found  her  crossing  the  Tyrol,  eager  to 
confirm  and  revise  former  impressions, 
and  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  city 
whose  pavements  are  water.] 

Venice.  Jan.  22,  1928.  —  Everything 
here  is  so  unfamiliar  and  queer !  I  got 
in  after  dark,  and  had  to  find  the  i*ight 
boat,  and  then  the  right  landing,  and  then 
the  x-ight  house  (a  pension  that  I  heard 
of  in  Paris),  and  all  from  people  who 
didn’t  understand  a  word  I  was  saying ! 


July  20,  1029 

No  cabs  or  porters  or  buses — no  wav  at 
all  of  getting  anywhere  except  by  boat- 
on  foot!  The  whole  city,  marble  palaces 
and  all,  seems  as  unreal  as  a  soap  bubble 
partly  owing  to  the  brilliant  colors  and 
shifting  reflections.  You  see  boats  of 
every  description,  from  flat-bottomed 
scows  to  electric  launches ;  many  slender 
black  gondolas,  managed  with  one  very 
long  oar,  the  gondolier  standing.  The 
water  in  the  canals  is  translucent  mala¬ 
chite  green,  and  the  palaces  rise  right  un 
out  of  the  water — how  did  they  build 
them? 

I  set  out  on  foot  after  breakfast,  with 
a  map,  to  explore — crossed  the  famous 
Rialto  bridge,  and  wound  in  and  out 
through  a  network  of  alley-like  streets 
many  so  nari-ow  that  two  people  can’ 
scarcely  walk  abreast — when  suddenly 
the  Square  of  St.  Mark’s  burst  upon  me 
like  a  vision.  It  fairly  took  my  breath 
away — for  sheer  beauty  and  splendor  I’ve 
seen  no  church  in  Europe  to  equal,  hardly 
to  compare  with,  San  Marco ;  and  no 
prospect  to  rival  that  across  the  Lagoon 
seen  between  two  titanic  pillars. 

This  afternoon  I  went  to  look. at  an 
altar-piece  by  Bellini,  which  Ruskin  called 
one  of  the  two  most  beautiful  pictures 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  Madonna,  painted 
on  wood  and  exquisitely  simple  and  holy, 
looking  really  like  a  maiden  mother.  Later 
I  had  a  great  hunt  for  the  birthplace  of 
Marco  Polo,  which  is  still  represented  by 
a  bit  of  twelfth-century  wall  with  a  lovely 
Arabic  doorway.  It  is  in  a  little  obscure 
court,  called  Corte  del  Milione — Milione 
(meaning  the  man  who  told  a  million 
whoppers)  being  M.  P.’s  nickname  after 
his  return  from  China  ! 

Milan,  Jan.  26. — I've  only  tried  to  see 
two  things  here :  the  Cathedral  and  da 
Vinci’s  “Last  Supper.”  Thei-e  are  other 
mighty  works  in  “Milano,”  but  my  time 
is  short,  and  I  don't  want  to  blur  im¬ 
pressions. 

The  Cathedral,  with  its  immensity  and 
endless  complexity  of  ornament,  gave  me 
the  queer,  weak  feeling  that  one  is  be¬ 
fore  some  stupendous  work  of  nature.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  might  have  been  produced 
by  nature  in  the  process  of  ages,  like  the 
long  glittering  galleries  of  stalactites  in 
Luray  Cavern.  Ilow  could  any  mere  man. 
or  succession  of  men,  conceive  it  and 
bring  it  to  pass?  And  inside  I  could  think 
of  nothing  but  a  vast,  dark,  mysterious 
forest,  with  gleams  of  many-colored  lights 
coming  from  the  far-off  outside  world. 

The  “Last  Supper”  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
“sacristy”  or  church  vestry,  and  gains 
immensely  by  the  fact  that  it  stands 
alone.  Great  pictures,  I’m  sure,  were 
never  meant  to  be  viewed  with  other 
gx-eat  pictures  to  the  l-ight  and  to  the  left 
of  them,  and  hundreds  more  farther  ou. 
This  one  is  defaced  by  time,  much  of  the 
color  and  expression  of  the  faces  being 
obliterated;  but  I  just  stood  back  and 
gave  myself  up  to  it,  not  asking  which 
was  Philip  and  which  James  the  Less,  but 
seeing  only  a  gi-oup  of  distracted  men 
dominated  by  one  Man  who  needed  no 
halo  to  proclaim  Him  a  son  of  light — and 
I  came  away  thankful ! 

Februai-y  1. — Back  in  Genoa  after  four 
days  at  Porto  Fino,  and  planning  to  take 
the  boat  to  Bax-c-elona  tomorrow.  I  feel  a 
bit  scared  at  the  thoughts  of  plunging 
into  Spain,  with  not  much  money,  and 
no  Spanish,  and  no  idea  what  conditions 
are  like;  but  I  find  that  the  things  that 
require  the  most  effort  are  the  things 
that  pay  best.  dora  reed  goodale. 


A  Plague  of  Fleas 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  rid  my 
cellar  and  house  of  fleas?  axxious. 

Long  Island. 

Last  year  the  flea  plague  was  quite 
prevalent,  the  small  black  sand  fleas 
entering  houses  in  swarms  in  many  locali¬ 
ties.  The  Weather  Bureau  says  that  the 
humid  heat  of  the  past  season  encouraged 
this  flea  plague,  which  appeared  in  dis- 
ti-iets  normally  immune. 

Since  fleas  bx-eed  in  dust,  thorough 
cleaning,  with  free  use  of  soapsuds,  dis¬ 
courages  their  spi-ead.  Apart  from  this, 
the  best  treatment  we  have  used  was  a 
free  application  of  naphthalene  flakes. 
Scatter  the  flakes  thickly  on  the  floor, 
close  the  room  tightly  over  night,  and 
sweep  up  the  next  day.  A  strong  odor 
of  naphthalene  pervading  the  house  may 
not  be  pleasant,  but  at  least  it  is  much 
pleasanter  than  fleas.  If  there  are  pet 
cats  or  dogs,  these  may  also  be  harboring 
fleas,  for  animals,  as  well  as  houses, 
seemed  to  suffer  from  an  unusual  infesta¬ 
tion  last  Summer.  In  this  case,  effort 
should  be  made  to  relieve  the  animals  by 
combing  or  washing. 

Flea  soap  should  not  be  used  on  cats ; 
it  may  cause  serious  illness,  but  dogs 
should  be  washed  and  combed,  and  cats 
may  be  combed  and  treated  with  insect 
powder,  which  should  be  completely  re¬ 
moved  by  brushing,  this  removing  the 
stupefied  fleas.  Give  especial  care  to  the 
place  where  pets  sleep,  keeping  boxes, 
baskets  or  mats  clean,  shaking  out  dust 
or  hair,  and  washing  frequently.  Where 
a  room  has  loose  rugs  these  should  be 
shaken  out  daily.  We  find  free  use  ot 
an  oil  mop  discouraging  to  fleas  in  the 
house,  and  this,  w-itli  naphthalene  flakes, 
should  clean  up  even  a  severe  infestation, 
if  followed  up  persistently. 


Tourists  looking  for  Sunday  parking 
places  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  few 
choice  ones  may  still  be  found  near  coun¬ 
try  churches. — Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


A  Muskrat  Marsh  in  Southern  New  Jersey 
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The  Pastoral  Parson  and 
His  Country  Folks 

The  Fourth. — Here  it  is  the  fifth  of 
July  and  we  have  survived  another  glori¬ 
ous  Fourth,  and  we  had  a  fine  time  at 
that.  We  kept  what  might  be  called 
“open  house,”  and  there  were  41  folks 
here  to  dinner  and  more  came  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Parson  had  dressed  off  a 
sheep  the  day  before,  so  for  our  part  of 
the  feast  we  had  a  lamb  stew  with  lamb 
and  rice  and  some  string  beans  in  it.  It 
seemed  to  hit  the  crowd  right  in  the  stom¬ 
ach.  All  the  while  the  children  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  time  in  the  boat,  and  there 
Was  a  ball  game  up  in  the  sheep  pasture 
after  dinner.  The  Parson  umpired,  and 
it  showed  the  good  results  of  his  preach¬ 
ing  that  he  was  not  murdered  outright 
for  his  foul  decisions. 

Supper,  Too. — When  there  is  a  picnic 
crowd  like  that,  always  have  supper,  too, 
if  you  can.  There  are  enough  leftovers  to 
scrape  together  something,  and  it  is  such 
a  help  when  the  women  folks  get  home  at 
night.  There  will  be  nothing  in  the  house, 
as  everything  Avas  taken  to  the  picnic,  and 
no  one  feels  like  getting  up  a  meal  and 
doing  more  dishes.  The  children  are  tired 
enough  for  bed,  and  the  quicker  they  get 
there  the  better.  We  had  supper  and 
afterwards  had  a  great  party  and  fire¬ 
works  out  to  a  nearby  hall.  Tonight  we 
go  down  country  for  another  party.  This 
being  the  day  after,  we  get  the  fireworks 
for  just  half  what  they  cost  yesterday. 
How  much  it  used  to  mean  to  the  Parson 
when  a  boy  to  go  up  to  the  village  stoi’e 
where  the  owner  had  fireworks  on  the 
night  of  the  Fourth.  He  can  remember 
walking  home  one  night  and  seeing  so 
many  fireflies  over  in  the  valley,  and 
that  was  50  years  ago. 

Staple  Puller. — The  Parson  got  des¬ 
perate  for  something  to  pull  out  staples 
with  the  other  day — wire  fence  staples. 
Cutting  them  out  with  an  old  ax  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  then  too  you  can  never 
find  an  ax  when  you  want  it.  So  lie 
went  down  to  the  blacksmith  and  told  him 
what  he  wanted,  and  if  he  didn’t  make  a 
good  one,  the  best  for  the  purpose  the 
Parson  ever  saw.  It  is  a  square  piece  of 
iron  about  one-half  inch  wide  on  a  side 
and  about  14  inches  long.  About  two 
inches  is  bent  over  at  right  angles  and 
sharpened  down  to  a  point.  It  is  well 
tempered,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
its  straightening  out  at  the  end.  You 
just  drive  it  in  under  the  staple  and  just 
pry  the  staple  right  out — the  slickest 
thing  you  ever  saw.  Why  it  the  world 
didn’t  the  Parson  get  such  a  thing  befoi-e? 

The  Sheep. — Speaking  of  fences  makes 
the  Parson  think  of  the  sheep.  For  if 
it  wasn’t  for  the  fences  the  Parson  be¬ 
lieves  many  more  would  have  sheep.  You 
have  to  have  good  strong  fences,  too.  We 
have  one  old  sheep  now  that  goes  round 
the  fences  just  like  breachy  cow  looking 
for  place  to  jam  through.  She  will  go 
into  a  sheep  bake  this  Fall.  But  a  flock 
of  eight  or  ten  would  be  wonderful  for 
people  who  take  Summer  boarders,  or 
who  have  large  families.  There  would 
be  two  or  three  that  could  be  eaten  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  before  the  lambs  were  big 
enough,  and  then  what  excellent  eating 
the  lambs  would  be.  Instead  of  keeping 
quite  so  many  cows — if  you  do  not  sell 
milk — keep  some  sheep.  Dress  them  off 
just  at  night  and  they  will  cool^  off  all 
right,  even  if  you  have  no  ice.  You  can 
take  off  the  meat  all  right.  Cook  the 
forequarter  and  stew  pieces  up  and  can 
them  if  you  want  to. 

“Dipping.” — We  have  a  new  experi¬ 
ence  in  dipping  sheep  for  ticks.  Whether 
it  troubles  the  ticks  or  not  we  do  not 
know,  for  the  Parson  would  not  know  one 
if  he  met  him  on  the  street.  It  is  sort 
of  a  messy  mess  doing  it,  and  you  don’t 
want  to  wear  a  tuxedo.  We  took  an  or¬ 
dinary  wood  oil  barrel  with  one  head  out 
and  put  in  two  quarts  of  stuff  you  buy  at 
a  hai’dware  store.  It  cost  $1.50  for  the 
two  quarts — put  in  water  making  it  a 
little  stronger  than  the  directions.  Then 
you  hold  in  each  sheep — set  them  right 
in  as  it  were,  rub  in  the  liquid  and  douse 
them  i-ound  well  and  just  before  taking 
them  out,  duck  the  head  under.  They 
will  make  some  fuss  about  it  all,  but  it 
will  not  hurt  them.  The  little  lambies 
cried  in  a  most  heart-breaking  fashion, 
but  they  must  be  doused,  too,  or  it  is  no 
use  dipping  the  big  ones.  We  now  have 
12  lambs  and  13  ewes.  #They  cleaned  the 
bindweed  or  wild  morning-glory  out  of 
one  lot  in  a  wonderful  way,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  bit  left.  When  we  do  find  a 
vine  we  dig  it  out  root  and  all.  They 
will  also  eat  milkweed  and  wild  carrot 
and  witch  grass.  We  cannot  tell  yet 
whether  they  will  kill  out  this  last  or  not, 
as  there  was  none  anyway  in  the  lot  where 
they  have  been  for  the  last  two  years. 
Our  sheep  will  eat  oak  leaves  and  apple 
free  leaves  and  elderberi’y  leaves  and 
*ney  fairly  love  poison  ivy.  We  count  on 
'be  belief  that  they  will  kill  out  every 
hlt  °f  this  they  can  get  at.  They  will 
n°t  touch  the  common  alder  bush  or 
mullein  or,  of  course,  thistle.  Neither 
<lo  they  do  much  with  -what  we  call  smart- 
weed,  so  prevalent  around  the  barns  and 
'em  yards. 

Visitors  at  Church.  —  If  the  city 
uircli  societies  and  classes  could  go  out 
more  and  visit  the  village  and  open  coun¬ 
ty  churches,^  would  be  fine  for  all.  The 
“unday  in  June,  some  50  or  60  peo- 
canT  from  a  city  almost  40  miles 
'ay.  They  were  from  a  Baptist  church, 
i  mmg  up  to  our  Episcopal  church,  and 
now  nice  they  were.  We  had  picnic  din- 
11  on  the  lawn  after  service  and  then 


most  of  them  made  a  pilgrimage  up  to  the 
Parson's  farm,  which  is  six  miles  from 
there.  It  was  a  very  fine  and  much  ap¬ 
preciated  offering  that  the  treasurer 
counted  out  that  day,  too. 

Still  Miracles.  • —  No,  the  day  of 
miracles  is  not  past.  Y"ou  will  remember 
about  the  hoy  down  country  who  went  to 
the  Shriners’  Hospital,  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  He  had  had  paralysis  of  one  limb 
for  12  years,  and  always  had  to  walk 
with  a  hand  on  one  knee.  What  did  they 
do  but  cut  out  a  muscle  on  each  side  of 
the  knee  and  drill  a  hole  through  his  knee- 
pan  and  put  a  cord  through  and  tie  these 
muscles  up  over  the  knee  so  he  could 
straighten  his  leg  and  walk  on  it.  He 
only  wears  the  brace  a  half  day  at  a  time 
now.  Isn’t  it  wonderful  what  can  be 
done? 

The  New  Chicken  Farm.  —  Perhaps 
the  readers  will  remember  what  the  Par¬ 
son  wrote  about  the  two  men  who  worked 
so  hard  on  a  farm  they  bought  last  No¬ 
vember?  They  were  sti’ong,  healthy  fel¬ 
lows  and  chopped  during  the  Winter  and 
got  work  on  the  l-ailroad  in  the  early 
Spring,  and  then  worked  on  road  con¬ 
struction.  They  would  go  back  and  forth 
six,  eight  or  10  miles  in  an  old  Ford. 
Thus  you  see  they  made  from  $7  to  $10 
a  day.  They  paid  for  everything  that 
they  bought  or  went  without.  Now  they 
have  around  2,000  chicks.  It  cost  about 
$35  a  week  to  feed  them,  hut  by  pulling 
in  around  $50  a  week  they  get  by.  They 
have  some  $600  to  meet  in  the  Fall  in 
intei-est  and  payments,  but  they  will  have 
about  1,200  broilers  to  turn  off  and, 
though  mostly  Levhorns,  they  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  bring  50  or  60  cents  each.  While 
they  are  all  growing  and  eating  more  each 


something.  Would  that  many  of  TnE  R. 
N.-Y.  boys  who  iive  on  the  lonely  roads 
could  jump  in  the  pond  with  him  tomor¬ 
row  and  afterwards  help  him  give  the 
chewing  gum  treatment  to  that  corn  beef 
as  it  froths  and  boils  over  those  old  dry 
fence  posts.  rev.  geo.  b.  gilbert. 


The  Grange  and  the  Flag 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  political  spellbinder,  when  he  seeks 
the  farmer’s  vote,  almost  invariably  lauds 
the  patriotism  of  the  farm  folk,  aiid  with 
words  of  eloquence  portrays  the  leading 
part  the  fanner  had  in  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  great 
Civil  War — and  the  farmer  really  de¬ 
serves  all  these  words  of  praise.  To  the 
credit  of  the  Grange,  it  has  always  taught 
its  followers  that  one  of  the  chief  founda¬ 
tion  stones  of  the  great  farm  fraternity 
is  patriotism. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of 
the  work  of  the  Grange  is  the  flag  cere¬ 
mony,  which  performs  so  important  a 
part  of  the  opening  ceremony  of  every 
Grange,  whether  subordinate,  State  or 
national.  The  salute  to  the  colors  and 
the  singing  of  “The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
nei*”  by  the  assembled  Grange  members 
cannot  fail  to  make  every  member  more 
of- a  patriot. 

Next  year  will  witness  the  150th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Francis  Scott  Key, 
author  of  that  stirring  song  which  opens 
every  Grange  session.  Key  was  born  at 
Emmittsburg,  Fi*ederick  Co.,  Maryland, 
August  9,  1780.  Near  his  birthplace,  at 
Frederick,  Md.,  stands  an  imposing  monu¬ 
ment,  erected  to  honor  this  great  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  author  of  our  National  Anthem. 


bi’onze  tablet  upon  which  is  inscribed  the 
poem  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  which 
immortalized  the  brave  woman  of  Mary- 
land. 

In  addition  to  the  famous  song  by 
which  Ivey  is  remembered,  he  also  wrote 
a  book  of  poems,  which  was  published  in 
1857.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Annapolis,  and  attained  high 
rank  as  a  jurist.  He  was  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  with  whom 
he  was  closely  associated  in  his  legal 
cai-eer,  In  1874  James  Lick  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  subscribed  $150,000  to  establish  a 
fund  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  for  Key, 
and  the  beautiful  and  imposing  monu¬ 
ment  at  Frederick,  Md.,  is  the  result, 
which  was  not  ei-ected  until  about  25 
years  after  the  subscription  made  by  Mr. 
Lick.  Key’s  death  occurred  in  Baltimore 
January  11,  1843.  He  was  first  buried 
at  Baltimore,  but  in  1866  his  body  was 
removed  to  Frederick  and  interred  in  the 
family  burial  plot.  In  1898  the  body  was 
taken  up  and  deposited  under  the  monu¬ 
ment  at  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

In  talking  with  several  friends  lately 
I  found  that  we  had  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon,  viz.,  not  one  of  us  could  find  a  four- 
leaf  clover  even  though  we  crawled  on  the 
ground  with  our  noses  almost  touching 
the  grass.  Our  wives,  though,  could  be 
walking  anywhere  whei-e  grass  grew,  pay¬ 
ing  no  attention,  and  suddenly  stoop  and 
pluck  a  luck  token.  Now  why  is  that? 
Can  it  be  that  we  men  exhausted  our  luck 
when  we  succeeded  in  grabbing  our  wives? 
That  can  hardly  be  the  reason,  as  it  would 
infer  that  the  women  were  not  so  lucky 
iii  getting  us,  and  every  man  knows  that 
his  wife  won  a  prize  when  she  got  him. 
Possibly  some  good  sister  will  rise  and 
explain  why  we  men  simply  cannot  find  a 
four-leaf  clover,  while  the  weaker  sex  can 
see  one  a  rod  away  without  even  trying. 

Children  have  a  mode  of  expression  all 
their  own,  which  makes  an  appeal  to 
older  people,  even  though  not  in  good 
grammatical  form.  The  whole  family  de¬ 
lights  in  hearing  Calvin  speak,  as  he  uses 
such  quaint  expressions.  The  other  day 
he  went  along  with  me  to  change  the  cow 
chain  to  another  spot  on  an  old  straw¬ 
berry  patch  which  has  grown  up  to  clover. 
In  returning,  we  went  through  a  rasp¬ 
berry  patch,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  on 
heavy  soil,  while  the  upper  end  shades 
into  sand.  The  beri-ies  naturally  ripen 
sooner  where  the  soil  is  lighter.  We  were 
endeavoring  to  find  a  few  ripe  ones  for 
him  to  eat,  but  we  were  in  the  lower  end. 
and  he  knew  bettei’,  as  he  evidently  had 
been  exploring  that  patch.  He  looked  up 
at  me  and  said  : 

“Daddy,  up  at  the  other  end,  dere  is 
where  dem  is.” 

Now  a  grammar  teacher  would  have  a 
fit  over  such  language,  but  his  meaning 
was  perfectly  clear.  I  try  to  have  the 
older  children  use  correct  English,  not  by 
continually  correcting  them  but  by  pa¬ 
tiently  explaining  over  and  over  why  one 
form  is  correct  while  the  other  is  wi’ong, 
but  Calvin  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
learn  to  speak  iix  grammatical  form,  while 
at  present  his  speech  is  a  delight  to  the 
eax*.  None  of  our  children  ever  used  the 
letters  “s”  and  “t”  when  they  were  the 
first  letter  of  a  word,  but  had  to  learn 
that  use  after  they  were  past  five  years 
of  age.  I  wonder  whether  other  children 
have  the  same  difficulty  with  those  letters. 
At  one  time  I  taught  in  practice  school 
while  attending  a  teachers’  college.  A 
small  son  of  a  professor  of  English  had 
been  taught  from  babyhood  to  speak  in 
perfectly  correct  form.  The  women  teach¬ 
ers  had  a  fit  over  him  and  called  him  “so 
cute”,  but  to  me  his  language  sounded 
didactic,  formal,  precise,  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  make  him  appear  an  old  man 
instead  of  a  little  boy.  I  prefer  the  joyous 
natural  language  of  babyhood  even  though 
all  the  rules  of  grammar  are  smashed  to 
a  frazzle. 

Currant  picking  has  started  for  us,  so 
from  now  on  for  a  period  of  about  eight 
weeks  we  shall  be  busy  picking  currants, 
raspberries  and  blackcaps.  That  means 
many  a  backache  plus  some  very  tired 
boys,  but  it  is  our  harvest  season  and  we 
must  keep  busy.  Picking  currants  is  not 
so  bad,  as  we  sit  on  boxes  while  picking, 
and  work  together,  so  there  is  a  continual 
chattering,  with  many  jokes  which  keep 
us  snickering.  Pop  picks  with  me,  which 
means  an  end  to  all  serious  thoughts,  as 
he  has  a  woman’s  tongue,  fastened  in  the 
middle  and  able  to  wag  at  both  ends.  He 
sure  is  a  chatterbox,  and  can  turn  the 
most  serious  experience  into  something 
which  brings  a  laugh.  Great  is  the  gift 
of  humor  and  especially  valuable  to  those 
favored  few  who,  like  Pop,  are  able  to 
laugh  with  their  eyes  as  well  as  with 
their  lips.  I  corral  most  of  my  Long 
Acres  thoughts  while  working,  but  nary 
a  thought  while  picking  with  Pop,  as  he 
would  make  a  wooden  image  laugh  at  his 
many  tales,  and  he  can  chatter  by  the 
hour  without  stopping  for  bi-eath. 

I  could  pick  my  whole  apple  crop  in  a 
peck  measure  and  have  room  to  spare, 
my  whole  plum  crop  in  a  thimble,  and 
the  cherry  crop  in  a  quart  measure,  while 
the  pears  are  few  and  far  between,  so 
evidently  I  shall  have  to  wait  another 
year  to  get  rich  on  tree  fruit.  A  snow 
and  freeze  while  the  trees  were  in  blos¬ 
som  ruined  the  crop  for  evei-yone  around 
here,  although  the  bloom  gave  promise  of 
an  enormous  crop,  especially  the  apples. 
Reports  for  tree  fruit  are  distinctly  un¬ 
favorable  in  Michigan  this  year. 

Bei-rien  Co.,  Mich.  u.  u.  R. 


The  Aldrich  Guernsey  Farm  Field  Day  was  held  at  Rehoboth,  Ilf  ass.,  June  27.  It 
was  an  enjoyable  affair,  including  the  clam  bake  shown  above 


day*  yet  by  getting  rid  of  the  broilers 
more  and  more,  the  price  of  feeding  ought 
not  to  mount  much  higher.  It  must 
be  l’emembered  that  one  of  these  men 
has  had  experience  with  poultry  befoi-e. 
The  Parson  of  course  has  helped  them 
all  he  could,  and  has  had  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Agent  down  twice  to  look  them 
over  and  advise  them.  What  with  the 
old  henhouse  oix  the  place  and  the  big 
corn  barn  and  an  old  wood  shed  and  the 
cow  stable,  they  have  housed  them  so  far. 
Their  hard  work  and  thrift  so  impressed 
a  wonderfully  benevolent  woman  that  the 
Parson  had  with  him  the  other  day,  that 
she  sent  them  down  a  ton  of  grain  as 
“lift”  on  the  feed  question.  One  can 
guess  what  these  fellows  think  of  the 
church.  The  Parson  will  be  down  that 
way  in  a  day  or  two  to  help  about  selling 
the  broilers.  He  has  some  fireworks  yet 
out  in  the  shed,  and  he  will  call  around 
and  get  the  children  together  at  some¬ 
body’s  house  and  have  pictures,  fireworks, 
and  a  real  time. 

The  Garden. — Yes,  we  have  a  big  fine 
garden  this  year — the  best  we  have  ever 
had  since  we  have  been  on  the  place.  Red- 
die  has  been  a  great  help  in  caring  for  it. 
It  isn’t  so  much  to  get  a  lot  of  stuff 
planted  as  it  is  to  look  after  it  is  up.  But 
Reddie  is  a  very  good  hoer.  We  have  put 
Alfalfa  seed  in  the  corn  with  a  little  clover 
and  Timothy  mixed  in.  This  land  was  well 
limed  when  the  corn  was  planted,  and  is 
free  from  weeds.  However,  this  or  the 
garden  or  anything  else  cannot  do  much 
unless  it  rains  before  long.  Corn  still 
looks  well,  but  potatoes  will  probably  suf¬ 
fer  the  most,  as  it  is  just  about  “setting” 
time  and  the  ground  is  like  dust.  As  the 
Parson  finishes  this,  it  is  the  eighth  of 
July,  and  the  folks  are  over  picking  peas 
on  the  second  row  that  was  planted — 
the  first  having  gone  by.  There  is  also 
Summer  squash  ready,  and  the  new 
cabbage  has  been  fine  for  a  week.  New 
potatoes  are  big  enough  to  eat,  but  we 
will  let  them  grow  a  little  longer.  With¬ 
out  something  unexpected  shows  up  to¬ 
morrow  is  old  clothes  day  with  the  Par¬ 
son,  and  he  and  the  boys  will  have  a  big 
kettle  with  some  corn  beef  and  three 
heads  of  that  early  cabbage  and  some  po¬ 
tatoes  boiling  away  on  the  camp  fire 
stones  over  by  the  pond.  It  certainly  will 
have  to  be  sampled  a  good  many  times 
during  the  forenoon,  and  the  point  is,  how 
much  will  there  be  left  by  dinner  time? 
But  then  there  will  be  the  extract  to 
flavor  the  cabbage,  and  that  is  worth 


Key’s  father  was  an  officer  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  army.  His  youth  was  spent  on 
the  3, 000-acre  plantation  of  his  ancestors. 
When  he  became  a  young  man  he  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  begin¬ 
ning  his  legal  practice  at  Fi-ederick,  Md. 
Soon  after  he  removed  to  Georgetown, 
D.  C.,  and  while  residing  in  that  city, 
occurred  the  battle  of  the  Revolution  in 
which  Washington  was  attacked  and  the 
Capitol  building  burned.  Following  this 
encounter  a  friend  of  Key’s,  Dr.  William 
Beans,  was  captured  by  the  British  sol¬ 
diers  and  was  detained  on  boaixl  one  of 
the  British  ships  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  In 
his  capacity  as  a  lawyer  Key  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  secure  the  release  of  Dr. 
Beans  and  was  permitted  by  the  British 
authorities  to  visit  him  on  board  the  war¬ 
ship.  under  a  flag  of  truce.  At  the  time 
of  Key’s  visit  to  the  British  fleet  they 
were  preparing  to  attack  Fort  McHenry, 
and  to  prevent  knowledge  of  their  plans 
becoming  known  at  the  fort  they  were 
compelled  to  detain  Key  on  board  one  of 
their  vessels  until  after  the  battle,  which 
took  place  September  13,  1814.  It  was 
while  witnessing  this  engagement  that 
Key  wrote  the  words  of  “The  Star  Span¬ 
gled  Banner.”  When  he  reached  Balti¬ 
more  after  the  battle  he  finished  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  great  song,  approximately 
as  we  now  sing  it. 

Soon  afterwards  the  song  was  published 
iix  the  Baltimore  Patriot  anonymously  to 
the  tune  of  an  English  song,  “Anacreon 
in  Heaven,”  the  form  and  meter  of  which 
strongly  resembled  the  song  we  now  sing 
as  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

It  was  not  until  the  Civil  War  that 
Key’s  historic  song  became  widely  sung. 
The  flag  at  old  Fort  McHenry,  “whose 
broad  stripes  and  bright  stars”  inspired 
Key  to  write  the  famous  lines  by  which 
he  is  remembered,  is  still  existing  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation  among  the 
famous  exhibits  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Washington.  The  original  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  flag  were  said  to  be  29x40  ft. 
It  bore  15  stars  and  15  wide  stripes. 

During  the  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876  this  historic  flag 
was  on  exhibition,  and  again  at  Old  South 
Church  at  Boston,  .Tune  14,  1877,  at  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  by  Congress  as  our 
national  emblem.  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery 
at  Frederick,  where  lie  the  remains  of 
Francis  Scott  Key.  also  is  the  last  resting 
place  of  Barbara  Frietehie,  whose  memory 
is  honored  by  a  granite  shaft  bearing  a 
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CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


1  00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain .  $8.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Rads .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

ijjc  less  pel-  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 


CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


REDUCED  CHICK  PRICES 

In  Eflect  June  to  October 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Larie  Type  Whitt  Leghorn!  $2.00  $4.00  $  8.00  $38.50  $  75 

Rocks.  Reds.  Minorcss  . .  2.50  5.00  10.00  48.00  95 

Wyandotles,  Orpingiont . .  2.75  5.50  11.00  55.00  100 

Hamburgs..  11c  Assorted..  8c 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  a  Br.  Leuhorus  $2.50  $4 .50  $  B  00  $37.50  $70 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  -  -  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  ■  ■  3  00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes  -  -  -  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Assorted  Chicks  -  -  -  2.25  4  00  7.00  32.50  60 

100 %  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.N.NACE  POULTRY  FARM  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Parks' lS  barred  rocks 

BUT  YOUR  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS  NOW 
at  abont  ONE-THIRD  what  they  will  cost  later  on. 

CHOICE  BREEDERS  too  at  special  price. 

uR-a?- ef  Take  advantage  of  this  annual  price 
reduction  to  get  started  with  some  of 
America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
" Aaiterf  strain  of  ltocks.  Write  for  complete 
prices  and  40th  anniversary  catalog. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y.  Altoona,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Barred  Hocks .  $9.00  $42.50  $05.00 

H.  I.  Keds .  10.00  41.00  . 

100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

Cl, EAR  SPRING  IIATCHEUY 
F.  B.  I.eUtar,  Prop.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Hubbard  Farms  Reds— Chicks 

at  Reduced  Summer  Prices 

All  breeders  100*  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Sturdy,  livable  chicks,  early  maturing,  heavy 
laying,  large  egg  strain. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CATALOG. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks' ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100 #  live  delivery 
guaranteed  any  week|  in  July  at  39.00  per 
100;  326.00  per  300;  344.00  per  500; 

385.00  per  1000.  White  Rocks,  Barred 
Hocks,  310.00  per  100;  348.00  per  500.  Catolog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Mixed  Broiler  Day-Old  Chicks 

$12.00  Per  lOO 

Consisting  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Leghorns. 

SentC.  O.D.  Pay  after  arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery.  Better  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatch¬ 
ing  daily.  Immediate  shipment.  We  hatch  all  year. 

Send  for  Folder 

8CIIOEN  BORN’S  HATCHERY 
849  Main  St.,  Iluekcnsuek,  N.  J.  1’houe  1608  or  1604 


BABY  CHICKS 


H.  I.  Reds . 

B.  Rocks . 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

White  Hocks . 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

Heavy  Mixed . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

5  50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

6  50 

12  00 

67.50 

110 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  20*  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D. 


Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa, 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
|  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Extra  Quality  Chicks  from  free 
range  selected  stock,  at  $9  per  100. 
$42  per  500.  $80  per  1000.  Hatches 
June  12-19-26— orany  week  in  July,  Chicks  100*  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  10*  books  order.  Catalog  Free. 
Rob.rt  L.  Clau.ar  Box  R  Kl.lnl.lt. rsvlli.,  Fa, 


June,  July,  August  Chicks,  6c  up 

25  50  100  500 

Wh..  B..  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2. no  $4.00  $7.00  $34.00 

Hocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  2.50  5.00  9.00  44.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  2.50  5.00  8.00  39.00 

Light  Broilers .  1.75  3.50  6  00  30.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100*  delivery. 

19  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  lekesburg,  i*a. 


Sturdy  Bronze  Poults  livery.  Eggs  20o.  Prize  winning 

breeders.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst,  N.  II 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

4CC0UNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Experience  with  Indian 
Runner  Ducks 

For  several  years  I  have  kept  a  flock 
of  50  layers.  We  And  them  as  profitable 
as  hens  and  much  less  trouble. 

A  question  was  asked  about  cheap  feed 
for  them.  We  have  found  that  it  is  the 
same  with  them  as  it  is  with  hens.  It 
pays  to  feed  a  good  laying  mash  and 
plenty  of  it.  They  are  great  foragers, 
but  always  come  home  at  night. 

The  young  ducks  are  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket  at  eight  weeks  old,  when  fed  gener¬ 
ously  of  a  good  growing  mash,  weighing 
at  this  time  about  four  pounds.  Last 
year  I  hatched  over  100  ducklings  from 
six  females  and  one  male.  I  did  not  be¬ 
gin  hatching  until  August  1,  and  they 
were  all  well  grown  by  the  time  cold 
weather  came.  They  do  not  need  such 
warm  quarters  as  hens.  Give  them  a  dry, 
comfortable  bedded  floor  and  all  is  well. 

We  find  during  the  three  months  that 
they  are  not  laying  heavily  that  they  do 
not  eat  as  much  as  the  hens,  and  when 
they  begin  to  lay,  it’s  an  egg  a  day  for 
every  duck.  A  change  of  feed  makes  a 
big  drop  in  egg  production,  so  we  are 
careful  to  keep  the  same  mixture. 

One  does  not  have  lice  to  combat  with 
ducks,  and  it  doesn’t  take  a  lifetime  to 
change  quarters  with  them  as  with  hens. 
Drive  them  into  new  quarters  a  couple 
of  nights  and  they  will  go  themselves 
after  that. 

In  our  flock  of  50  not  one  duck  lays 
a  colored  egg.  In  baking  one  duck  egg 


Cod-liver  oil  is  not  needed  when  chicks 
are  out  in  the  sunlight  and  get  plenty  of 
green  food.  Alfalfa  meal,  too,  can  as  well 
be  replaced  by  green  food  available 
through  the  Summer,  but  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  its  use  in  a  mash  if  one  wishes. 
Your  mash  is  not  high  in  animal  protein, 
as  meat  scrap,  but  plenty  of  milk  replaces 
this  in  the  ration.  I  see  no  reason  why 
your  chicks  should  not  thrive  on  the  mix¬ 
ture  you  are  using,  but  a  more  simple 
one  would  do  quite  as  well.  M.  B.  D. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  in  hens?  What  is  the  best  remedy 
for  gleet?  How  much  must  a  dozen  eggs 
weigh  ?  s.  s.  w. 

New  York. 

Bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  the  kind 
transmitted  by  hens  to  their  chicks 
through  the  eggs,  is  not  curable  in  either 
old  or  young  birds.  Mature  fowls  acting 
as  carriers  should  be  kept  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  pens. 

Vent  gleet  may  be  treated  by  cleansing 
and  astringent  injections,  though  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  specific  form  of  this  disease  is 
hardly  justifiable,  in  view  of  the  danger 
of  its  spread  through  the  flock.  There  is 
a  form  of  irritation  and  discharge,  ac¬ 
companied  by  reddened  skin  and  scabby 
appearance  below  the  vent,  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  caused  by  too  large  an  amount 


“ When  We  Were  Very  Young ” 


will  take  the  place  of  two  hen’s  eggs, 
and  I  find  cakes,  cookies,  etc.,  are  much 
lighter  when  duck  eggs  are  used. 

We  raise  most  of  our  ducks  without 
water  besides  enough  to  drink,  but  they 
do  enjoy  a  pond  to  swim  in. 

Scuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  fi.  M.  ekway. 


A  Complex  Mixture 

I  am  enclosing  a  formula  I  am  using 
for  growing  chicks.  What  improvement 
can  you  suggest?  It  is  fed  with  three  to 
four  quarts  of  milk  per  hundred  chicks 
and  a  scratch  feed  of  corn,  wheat  and 
oats.  The  mixture  is :  100  lbs.  cracked 
corn,  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  red-dog  middlings,  100  lbs. 
reground  oatmeal,  25  lbs.  50  per  cent 
beef  scrap,  25  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal,  10  lbs. 
ground  oyster  shells,  15  lbs.  bonemeal,  5 
lbs.  charcoal,  3  lbs.  salt,  3  quarts  cod-liver 
oil.  I  mix  oil  with  cracked  corn.  This 
mixture  is  for  growing  chicks,  together 
with  three  to  four  quarts  of  milk  per 
hundred  chicks.  F.  c.  P. 

New  Hampshire. 

Your  mixture  seems  to  contain  about 
all  the  needed  ingredients  for  chick 
growth,  with  a  few  additional  for  good 
measure.  A  formula  for  a  mash  mixture 
should  not  be  valued  for  its  complexity, 
and  it  need  not  be  condemned  because  of 
containing  more  ingredients  than  it  needs. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  temptation 
to  add  everything  that  one  can  think  of 
as  having  been  recommended  for  chick 
feeding  to  one  mixture,  with  the  evident 
feeling  that  every,  possible  need  has  been 
provided  for  and  all  that  the  growing 
chick  needs  to  do  is  to  eat  and  let  its 
various  tissues  and  organs  pick  out  what 
they  require.  Fortunately,  the  animal 
body  is  able  to  get  sustenance  from  a 
great  variety  of  foods.  If  it  has  the  few 
essentials,  trimmings  do  not  matter. 

Your  bonemeal  supplies  minerals  found 
in  milk,  yet  a  small  addition  of  this  to 
milk-fed  chicks  can  do  no  harm.  To  add 
ground  oyster  shell  in  addition  is  unnec¬ 
essary  and,  in  too  great  amount,  would 
probably  be  more  deleterious  than  useful. 


of  animal  food  in  the  ration.  The  sores 
may  be  cleansed  with  a  2  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid  and  then  painted 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  less  animal  food 
being  given  meanwhile. 

There  is  no  required  weight  for  a  dozen 
eggs,  other  than  the  weights  established 
in  the  markets  as  part  of  grading  regula¬ 
tions.  These  regulations  vary  in  differ¬ 
ent  markets  and  eggs  may  be  sold  as 
those  from  hens,  pullets  or  as  small  pullet 
eggs  known  as  pewees.  Twenty-four 
ounces  per  dozen  may  be  taken  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  full-sized  hen’s  egg,  though  actual 
weights  will  vary  up  and  down  from  this, 
mostly  down.  There  are  many  books 
upon  poultry  diseases  published.  Good 
works  upon  poultry  keeping  include  chap¬ 
ters  upon  common  diseases  of  poultry 
and  various  State  experiment  stations 
issue  bulletins  upon  this  subject. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ice  Cream  Cones  for  Hens 

I  can  buy  broken  ice  cream  cones  very 
reasonably.  What  could  be  put  with  them 
to  make  a  good  ration  for  poultry  as  a 
dry  mash  as  I  don’t  know  what  the 
cones  consist  of?  F.  w.  H. 

Neither  do  I  know  of  what  these  cones 
are  made,  but  I  think  it  safe  to  conclude 
that  their  composition  is  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  other  sweet  cakes  and 
that  their  value  as  poultry  food  would 
be  practically  the  same.  They  would  be¬ 
long  to  the  carbohydrate  class  of  foods, 
lacking  in  protein  and  mineral  matter. 
This  being  the  case,  they  would  need  an 
addition  of  higli-protein  foods  to  give 
them  balance  and  they  would  probably  be 
best  fed  as  part  of  the  mash  ration,  mak¬ 
ing  from  one-tenth  to  one-fiftli  part  of 
the  mash  from  the  crumbled  cones.  The 
use  of  a  large  quantity  of  these  cones  in 
a  ration  would  make  it  of  a  distinctly 
fattening  nature  and  this  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  they  are  fed.  M.  B.  D. 


July  20,  1929 

Pure  Cod  Liver  Oilooiaen 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  t  F.O.B. 

10  c  .  i  -p  •  *  *  t>  13  00  '  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

MacKcllar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  now 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manuf  actu  rers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  uui 
•■Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry  Ours  is  ’> 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peeksklll,  N.  Y 

POULTRY  NETTING— BARBED  WIRE 
SCREEN  CLOTH  sl,KhtIy 

KEYSTONE  SALES  COKF.,  65  Metropolitan  Are., Brooklyn,  N.Y 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  WILL  SHIP 
I:  S:  8:  883;  :  *1 8g  gi?  igg 

BARRED  ROCKS  ...  .  i'.OO  1%'r 

LIGHT  MIXED  ...  1  I  ‘yog  gjf  |gg 
HEAVY  MIXED  | . 8.00  gif  l8o 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Less  than  a  100  add  lc  a 
chick.  100*  live  del.  P.  O.  Paid.  Ail  free  range  stock 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prep. 

United  Phene  McAlieiervllle,  Pa. 

RARV  Tl118  18  my  iith  /iu,  v 
nt+aw  year  experience  UHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks .  $8.00  $5.50  $10  OO 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leg. .  2.50  4.50  8  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9  oo 

Light  Mixed .  3.25  4.00  7.'oo 

Write  for  prices  on  special  matings  and  tested  flocks 
These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavv  lavimr 
flocks.  100*  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE _  COCOLAM US,  PA. 

Batoy  Cliiclis 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
Junk  and  July  Prices  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  c.  W.  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $  75  00 

S.  C.  Bar.  Hocks  and  Reds  2.75  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  B.  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7  00  34.00  65.00 

Heavy  B  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  38.00  75.00 

100*  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  R.  3  Millerstown,  Penna. 

ULI.  _ 

s  .  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain  8-10  12 
weeks  old  and  ready  to  lay.  Heady  for  delivery 
Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Mountainside,  N.  J.  ’Phone  Westfleld  1629 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

W.,  Ilr.,  Bit.  Leg.*  Anconaa  |$2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $39  00  $75  00 

!Y.  Sc  Hr.  Bocks,  Belli,  Hyan.  2.75  5  25  10.00  49.00  95  00 

Heavy  Mixed  Krullera  -  -  2.50  4.75  9.00  44.00  85  00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers  -  -  -  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.50  60  00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna 

/-vi  w w  r\\r  win  ship  c.  o.  n.  25  50  100 

V^IllLlYO  C.  Keds..  . *3.00  $5  50  $10  00 

Barred  Hocks...  3  00  5.50  10  00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4. 50  8  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2  50  4.50  8. 00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7  00 

500  lots  He  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAllatervllle,  Pa. 

D  A  R  V  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $  8.00  per  100 

1  s.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.00  per  100 

P  LI  IP  VC  Barred  Hocks  .  9.00  per  100 

LIllLIVd  s.  c.  Keds .  9.00  per  100 

Inn*  ilellverv  Heavy  Mixed . . .  8.00  per  100 

June  Delivery  Lig.ht  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

500  lots  14c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  P.  LEISTER,  MeAllstervlIle,  Penna. 

Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Prompt  del.  C. 
O.D.  $10—100,  *90—1000  Write  or  wire 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


10  WEEKS 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 


Pullets 


$1.10  each.  Good  Yearlings,  $1.35  each. 
HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


DR.  ROMIG’Sq^^v  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $10.4)0  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  .  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  per  100,  $90  per  1,000  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Chas.  F.  Ewing  Rt.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


ITI  Q¥-4’Q  superior 

VJ  I—  O  O  O  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  .  $10.00  per  lOO 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed  ....  8.00  per  100 

Discount  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


Duality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  10c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  Be* 

Write  for  price*  on  500 
nd  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 


iTT/y* jr/~i  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
1  }  f  1 1  *4  flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  9e:  R-  I 

A. A. A. m. k-F  Reds.  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  100* 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  Parcel  post 
paid.  It.  W.  AMEY  •  -  Cocolumu*,  Penna. 

O.D.— Barred  Rocks,  *10-100;  *90-1,000 
UfllCRS  Heavy  Mixed,  $8— 100.  White  Rocks,  $11-- 
100.  Large  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  $8 — 100;  $70 — 1,000 
Light  Mixed,  *7— 100.  100*  Guaranteed.  Order  from  adv. 
or  circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

j  .  tv  n  11  .  The  finest  Quality  White 

Lewis  rarms  rullets 

Write  for  catalog.  PROF.  HARR!  R.  LEWIS,  Oavixviile,  R.  I  ,  Sox  » 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

COLUMBIA  POULTRYFARM, Toms  River,  N.J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Cot^i 

Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.  P.  A.  Cei  tilled. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1  95-A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  $9.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  $8.00  a .100 
Ilerbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Itox  88,  McClure,  I  a 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 

hooking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  *-.  ■ 

ALLEN  IIATCHEUY  A-  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  llelawarc 


►  RKD-TO-LA Y  BARRED  ROCKS-Pullets  and 
*  Cockerels.  J.  TROPEANO,  gparrowbnsh,  New 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  Nevr- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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events  of  the  week 


DOMESTIC.  —  Ten  persons  were 
drowned  at  a  municipal  bathing  beach  at 
Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  July  4,  all  at  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  time.  While  lifeguards 
ctmcsled  to  rescue  four  persons  swept  off 
l  nier  by  wind-lashed  waves  of  Lake 
Michigan,  one  of  whom  drowned,  nine 
hathers  nearby  were  carried  out  into  the 
like  by  an  undertow.  Guards,  after 
nulling  the  fifst  four  from  the  water, 
launched  a  boat  to  attempt  rescue  of  the 
hathers,  but  in  the  heavy  surf  which 
Bounded  the  beach  all  afternoon,  the 
‘mall  life-saving  craft  was  swamped. 

David  Turner,  23-year-old  Norwegian, 
whose  home  port  is  New  York,  left  Bos¬ 
ton  July  4  for  his  lone  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  to  France  in  a  16-foot  pilots 
tender,  christened  Elsie  Mackay  in  honor 
of  Great  Britain’s  ill-fated  trans-Atlantic 
fiver.  Relying  on  a  compass  and  out¬ 
board  motor,  a  sprit  sail,  stout  pair  of 
mrs  and  his  own  two  arms,  Turner  is  con¬ 
fident  of  reaching  Havre,  France,  in  six 
to  cisht  weeks. 

Efforts  to  recover  the  body  of  Forrest 
Greathouse,  Seattle  high  school  football 
COach  who  fell  to  his  death  on  Mount 
Rainier,  Wash.,  July  2,  when  he  and  live 
other  mountain  climbers  plunged  into  a 
crevice,  have  proved  futile.  The  body  of 
Edwin  A.  Wetzel,  the  other  member  of 
the  mountain  climbing  expedition  who  was 
killed,  was  brought  in  July  3. 

Casualties  due  to  Fourth  of  July  cele¬ 
bration  in  the  metropolitan  area  were  re¬ 
ported  July  5  as  two  dead  and  12s  m- 
i  ii  red 

There  will  be  no  keys  or  keyholes  in  the 
new  “escape-proof”  State  prison  to  be 
built  at  Attica,  N.  Y  according  to  de¬ 
tailed  plans  made  public  by  State  Com- 
missioner  of  Correction  Kieb  July  5. 
Doors  to  the  cells,  which  will  accommo¬ 
date  2,000  prisoners,  will  be  opened  and 
closed  by  compressed  air.  Each  prisoner 
will  have  to  press  a  button  in  Ins  cell 
that  will  move  an  indicator  in  the  control 
room  and  record  his  presence  at  lock-up 
time  instead  of  waiting  to  be  counted  by 
the  guards.  The  entire  project  will  re¬ 
quire  about  $7,000,000.  . 

George  Landroy,  editor  of  Le  Matin,  an 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  newspaper,  died  July 
5  at  Mammoth  Hospital,  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  from  burns  suffered  from 
boiling  water  from  Castle  Geyser.  Land¬ 
roy  was  a  member  of  a  party  of  European 
editors  touring  America  as  guests  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  He  was  waiting  for  Giant  Geyser 
to  play  near  the  Old  Faithful  Inn  and 
went  to  look  at  its  indicator  to  see 
whether  the  flow  was  about  to  start.  In 
doing  so  he  had  to  pass  close  to  Castle 
Geyser.  The  latter  spouted  suddenly  and 
covered  him  with  boiling  water  before  lie 
could  get  out  of  the  spray. 

Rioting,  shooting  and  street  car  burn¬ 
ing  became  so  violent  July  5 im  Asew 
Orleans’  transit  strike  that  the  City  Com¬ 
mission  issued  an  order  calling  on  the 
Public  Service  Corporation  to  send  out 
do  more  cars  manned  by  strikebreakers. 
At  the  same  time  it  instructed  police  to 
disperse  all  mobs  and  assemblages  of 
union  strikers.  The  order  came,  however, 
after  two  men  had  been  killed,  one  by  the 
guns  of  police.  Another  person  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded,  and  scores  were  nursing 
serious  or  trivial  injuries  as  the  result  of 
flying  bricks,  clubs  and  crowbars. 

The  season  just  closed  saw  Coleram, 
N.  C.,  on  the  Chowan  River,  become  one 
of  the  largest  fresh  water  fishing  centers 
in  the  world.  One  of  the  several  plants  at 
Colerain,  the  Percy-Belch  Fish  Company, 
operating  a  salting  and  packing  plant, 
handled  4,000,000  herring  in  the  season, 
3.000.000  of  which  they  caught  and  1,000,- 
000.000  that  they  bought  from  fishermen 
as  far  away  as  Frying  Pan,  on  Alligator 
River.  In  one  day  this  firm  caught  245,- 
(•00  herring.  Their  highest  catch  of  shad 
has  amounted  to  600.  In  the  season  past 
they  shipped  6,000  gallons  of  roe. 

Eleven  horses,  valued  at  more  than 
$100,000,  were  burned  to  death  July  6 
when  fire  destroyed  the  main  section  of 
the  stock  barn  ofDelchester  Farms,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Six  of  the  horses  were  jump¬ 
ers  imported  from  England  two  months 
ago  by  William  Ashton,  a  broker,  whose 
father,  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Ashton,  owns  the 
farm.  Three  brood  mares  and  a  champion 
stallion  owned  by  Dr.  Ashton,  and  Rut¬ 
ledge,  a  famous  breeding  stallion,  owned 
by  A.  C.  Harvey  of  Newton  Square,  were 
also  burned.  Property  damage  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $20,000. 

Fire  destroyed  90  horses  stabled  in  the 
big  building  of  the  Deegan  Stable  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  at  97-99  Charles  Street,  New 
York.  July  6.  Fire  Marshal  Richard 
Walsh  put  the  loss  at  $250,000. 

United  States  Attorney  Tuttle’s  office 
and  the  State  Attorney  General’s  depart¬ 
ment  joined  July  6  in  investigating  the 
$300,000  telephone  stock  deals  which  have 
brought  complaints  from  some  of  the 
1,000  out-of-town  speculators  who  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  selling  talk  of  the  raided 
firms  of  E.  M.  Corey  &  Co.  at  55  and  110 
West  42nd  Street  and  J.  B.  Sutton  &  Co. 
at  113  West  42d  St.,  New  York. 

Burglars,  working  with  acetylene  torches 
aud  explosives,  blew  open  two  safes  in 
the  Asbury  Park,  N.  .T.,  post  office  July  7 
and  escaped  with  $20,000  in  stamps  and 
•$100  in  cash.  They  were  unable  to  force 
a  third,  safe  in  the  registered  mail  vault 
containing  more  valuable  articles. 

Just  12  hours  after  the  coastal  liner 
1  rmce  George,  bound  from  Yarmouth, 


N.  S.,  to  Boston,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
patrol  boat  Agassiz  collided  July  7  in  a 
black  fog  50  miles  off  Cape  Ann,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  267  men,  women  and  children  passen¬ 
gers  of  the  liner  were  put  safely  ashore 
at  the  Boston  and  Yartmouth  Steamship 
Company’s  dock  at  Boston.  Without  loss 
of  life  or  even  serious  injury  to  one  of 
their  number,  the  passengers  had  twice 
been  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  an¬ 
other,  first  from  the  Prince  George  to  the 
tiny  Agassiz,  and  later  from  the  badly 
overloaded  Agassiz  to  the  large  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Mojave.  The  crippled 
Prince  George,  with  a  huge,  gaping  hole 
showing  in  her  port  bow,  came  into  Bos¬ 
ton  Harbor  under  her  own  steam  hours 
after  her  passengers  had  been  landed.  The 
Agassiz,  her  nose  crumpled  by  the  colli¬ 
sion  with  the  passenger  steamer,  went  to 
the  Coast  Guard  base  at  East  Boston. 


WASHINGTON.— W.  F.  Schilling  of 
Northfield,  Minn.,  president  of  the  Twin 
Cities  Milk  Producers’  Association,  July 
8  was  named  the  sixth  member  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  which  on  J uly  15 
will  begin  its  task  of  spending  $500,000,- 
000  provided  by  Congress  for  farm  relief. 
Mr.  Schilling’s  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  White  House  after  he  had 
conferred  with  President  Hoover.  The 
new  appointee  will  represent  the  dairy 
industry  on  the  board  and  has  the  indorse¬ 
ment  of  30  dairy  co-operative  associations. 

Tolls  collected  at  the  Panama  Canal 
for  the  fiscal  year  were  the  highest  on 
record,  the  War  Department  announced 
July  6.  They  totaled  $27,127,376.91  for 
6,413  commercial  vessels  and  $1,512.39 
for  167  launches.  The  previous  record 
was  made  the  preceding  year  when  the 
tolls  amounted  to  $26,944,499.77.  The 
number  of  commercial  Vessels  in  transit 
through  the  canal  was  slightly  less  in  the 
year  just  closed  than  in  the  previous  year, 
when  6,456  passed  through  the  waterway. 
In  June  503  commercial  vessels  used  the 
canal,  paying  tolls  of  $2,127,805.97,  as 
compared  with  481  vessels  and  tolls  of 
$2,016,211.09  in  June,  1928. 

Secretary  Wilbur  of  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  said  at  Klamath  Falls,  Ore., 
July  6,  that  the  new  policy  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  contemplated  the  complete  break¬ 
ing  up  of  reservation  life  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  to  train  the  young  Indian  to  han¬ 
dle  his  affairs.  Dr.  Wilbur  said  that  he 
expected  the  Indian  Bureau  to  submit  to 
the  next  Congress  a  bill  which  he  hoped 
would  solve  some  of  the  problems  now 
facing  the  bureau.  The  legislation,,  he 
said,  will  supersede  a  mass  of  previous 
measures  which  he  described  as  anti¬ 
quated. 


AVIATION.— Setting  a  mark  of  174 
hours  and  59  seconds  for  refueling  endur¬ 
ance  flights,  Byron  Iv.  Newcomb  and  Roy 
L.  Mitchell  broke  all  records  when  they 
descended  at  the  Cleveland,  O.,  airport 
July  6. 

Judgment  for  $6,000  was  given  July  6 
at  Toronto,  Ont.,  against  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Airways  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  and 
Elliott  Air  Service,  Ltd.,  for  damages  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  crash  of  a  plane  carry¬ 
ing  a  number  of  visitors  from  the  United 
States  at  Beaumaris  last  Summer.  Robert 
Ewing  was  killed  and  Louise  Spaulding, 
18;  James  Reed,  18;  Lucy  Hill,  18;  Wal¬ 
ter  Phillips,  15,  and  Elizabeth  McKay, 
16,  were  injured.  Payment  of  $1,000  to 
Carrie  J.  Ewing,  relative  of  the  dead 
youth,  was  ordered,  with  additional  pay¬ 
ments  of  $500  to  Louise  Spaulding,  Harry 
T.  Romsdell,  James  Reed,  S.  Hill,  Wal¬ 
ter  Phillips,  Elizabeth  McKay  and  Thomas 
j.  McKay.  Most  of  the  passengers  were 
visiting  the  Muskoka  district  from  points 
in  Pennsylvania. 

As  a  measure  to  force  airplanes  taking 
off  from  Roosevelt  Field  to  attain  enough 
altitude  so  that  golfers  won’t  have  to 
throw  themselves  to  the  ground  to  escape 
being  hit,  members  of  the  Old  Westbury 
Golf  Club  at  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  will  soon 
consider  contractors’  bids  for  the  erection 
a  vnw  nf  103-fnot  steel  towers  between 


the  golf  course  and  the  flying  field.  Pres¬ 
ent  plans  call  for  placing  the  towers  300 
feet  apart  and  connecting  them  with  steel 
wires,  so  that  airplanes  taking  off  from 
Roosevelt  Field  will  have  to  attain  at 
least  103  feet  altitude  before  flying  over 
the  golf  course. 

Lieut.  Henry  F.  Sessions  of  Georgia 
and  Lieut.  William  H.  Bleakley  of  New 
York  were  burned  to  death  July  8  at 
Colon,  Canal  Zone,  when  their  army  plane 
crashed  at  Fort  Clayton  Field  during  a 
routine  training  flight. 

The  body  of  Masahi  Goto,  Japanese 
aviator  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  wreckage 
of  his  airplane  in  which  he  had  started 
on  a  projected  trip  around  the  world, 
were  found  southeast  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  July  9.  Goto’s  body  was  in  Dry 
Canyon,  35  miles  from  Heber,  Utah. 

Second  Lieut.  George  B.  Stephens  and 
Gunnery  Sergt.  Ernest  B.  Jones  of  the 
Marine  Corps  were  drowned  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  July  9,  after  their  navy  land  plane 
went  into  a  tail  spin  and  plunged  into  the 
water  at  the  Squantnm  Naval  Base. 


Bursting  open  the  door  marked  “Pri¬ 
vate,”  the  butcher  confronted  the  local 
lawyer.  “If  a  dog  steals  a  piece  of  meat 
from  my  shop,  is  the  owner  liable?”  he 
asked  the  man  behind  the  desk.  “Cer¬ 
tainly,”  replied  the  lawyer.  “Very  well, 
your  dog  took  a  piece  of  steak  worth  a 
half  a  dollar  about  five  minutes  ago.” 
“Indeed,”  he  returned  smoothly.  “Then 
if  you  give  me  the  other  half,  that  will 
cover  my  fee.” — Wall  Street  Journal. 


PRICES  REDUCED  ON 


&&' WATER  CARTS 

Over  3,500  of’  these  WATER  CARTS  have  been  sold  to 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  READERS  at  $37.50 

ONLY 

$2F- 

F.  O.  B. 

J  ef  f  ersonville, 

Indiana 


ForSPRAYING, 
SPRINKLING, 
HAULING 
WATER,  SAP 
GATHERING, 
GASOLINE, 
OIL, 
LIQUID 
MANURE 

and 

Dozens  ol 
Other  Uses 


Extra  Wfell  Made — 
Cost  Gov’t  $275  Each 


A  wonderful  value 
from  the  Gov’t’s 
surplus  supplies. 

We  have  just  been 
awarded  7  5  0  of 
these  Water  Carts  by  the 
U.  S.  Government,  but  they 
must  be  removed  from 
warehouse  within  30  days.  In  order  to  move  them  quickly  we  offer  them  while 
they  last  for  only  $27.50.  The  first  750  persons  who  take  advantage  of  this 
offer  will  get  one  of  the  biggest  values  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  readers 
of  this  paper.  No  farmer,  fruit  grower  or  road  builder  should  fail  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  offer.  This  cart  can  be  used  for  spraying,  sprinkling  potatoes  or 
vegetables — for  sprinkling  roadways — for  hauling  water — for  sap  gathering  or 
dozens  of  other  uses.  Tank  is  of  one  piece  Galvanized  Iron  with  splash  partition, 
solid  riveted  joints.  150-gallon  capacity.  Gould  or  Red  Jacket  Pump.  Strainer 
device.  25  feet  of  2-inch  4-ply  hose.  (We  do  not  guarantee  condition  of  hose.) 
Standard  approved  Brake  rod  wheel  54  inches  in  diameter,  3-inch  Steel  Tires, 
10-incli  steel  hubs.  Steel  Axle,  2x2-ineh.  Foot  Brakes.  Tool  box  under  seat. 
Carts  are  delivered  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  U.  S.  Government  by 
Studebaker  and  other  high-grade  manufacturers.  Easily  converted  into  air 
pressure  sprayer  worth  $300  at  slight  extra  cost.  Complete  instructions  with 
each  cart.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  check  or  money  order  NOW. 

\  TOT1  At  a  Give-Away  4^00 
V^/YIv  1  Price  -  Only 

Here  is  a  rare  bargain  in  a  horse-drawn, 
strongly-built  Farm  Cart.  Cost  the  Gov’t 
$175.  Our  price  only  $22.50,  F.  O.  B.  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.  Carts  never  used — shipped 
knocked  down  in  original  crates.  Body  <  ft. 
7  in.  long— 4  ft.  3  in.  wide — 2  ft.  deep,  with 
tail  board  and  heavy  floor.  Wheels  4 Va  ft. 

high.  Iron 
Tires,  3 
in.  wide 
— %  in. 

thick.  Steel  Axle  2x2  in.  Body  and  shafts 
white  oak  or  hickory.  Cart  is  complete  with 
brakes  and  axle  wrench.  Painted  3  coats. 
A  brand  new  cart  at  a  give-away  price. 
Guaranteed  as  represented.  Publishers  would 
not  print  this  ad.  if  carts  were  not  as  de¬ 
scribed.  Send  check  or  money  order  today. 


HANDY  FARM 

HORSE  DRAWN 


Order  NOW 
Guaranteed  As 
Represented 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  AND  EXPORT  COMPANY 

Dept.  B,  192  N.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high-grade,  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high-egg  production.  Pure-bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50  100  300  500 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds,  all  good  chicks . $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $29.00  $47.50 

Barred,  Buff  and  White  Bocks,  S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds .  3.25  6.25  11.50  34.25  55.00 

White  and  S.L.  Wyandottes,  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons....  3.25  6.25  12.00  34.75  57.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas .  4.00  8.00  15.00  43.00  72.00 

Reference,  First  National  Bank.  THE  ApA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO. 


W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS  B.  ROCKS  W.  WYANDOTTES 

(Special  Matings)  Grade  A .  18c  (Special  Matings)  (Special  Matings) 

;i  So  .(Special  Matings) _ 18c  20c  *  22c 

For  orders  of  25;Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks  add  $1.00. 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea.  100)4  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford.  Conn. 


WENEfXCHICKS 


Unequalled  Broiler  and  Roaster  matings.  Wh.  Rock- 
Wyandotte  and  Wh.  ltock-Brahma  Cross,  SI  2.50  per 
100.  Straight  Hocks,  Beds,  Wyandottes,  SI  3.5  0  per  100. 
Hatches  Thursday  of  each  week.  Ready  to  lay  Leghorn 
Pullets  and  Breeding  Cockerels  from  200-egg  Pedigree 
matings.  Write  for  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorns,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light,  $8.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  uyetem,  raising  9b%  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Bex  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

(CASH  or  C.  O.  D.)  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  >7.50  135.00  >70.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. . . .  7.50  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  9  00  42  50  85.00 

White  Rocks . .  11.00  52.50 

Light  Mixed,  >6.50—100  Heavy  Mixed,  >8.00—100 
Order  direct.  100%  live  delivery — Postpaid. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  •  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Purebred  While  Dill  |  CTQ  March  hatch,  *1 .50  each; 

WYANDOTTE  I  ULLC  I  O  also  April  hatch  Barred 
Hock  Pullets.  $1.50  each.  0AKL  »OKN,  It- 1,  Onatlrtou,  N.  Y. 


peww  Breeding  Ducks  and  Drakes 

Hatching  egge,  $8— 100.  ItOY  IIAYT,  Interlaken,  New  York 
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Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Your  paper  is  the  only  one  I  know  of 
where  the  subscriber  comes  first.  Most 
other  publications  are  all  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  letting  the  subscriber  take  care  of 
himself.  I  know  you  don’t  make  any 
charge  for  your  service,  so  I  will  try  to 
rustle  up  some  new  subscribers  for  your 
excellent  paper.  G.  v. 

New  York. 

The  above  is  in  appreciation  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  adjustment  secured  in  behalf  of  the 
subscriber  in  a  business  transaction.  As 
stated,  we  accept  no  compensation  for 
any  service  we  are  able  to  perform  in 
behalf  of  a  subscriber  or  in  the  interest 
of  fair  dealing. 

Boston,  June  28. — Arthur  K.  Reading, 
former  Attorney  General,  was  ordered  dis- 
barred  today  in  a  memorandum  handed 
down  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  George 
Sanderson. 

The  proceedings  were  based  on  the  12 
articles  of  impeachment  brought  against 
Reading  when  he  was  Attorney  General 
of  the  State,  during  his  meteoric  rise,  and 
at  a  time  when  he  seemed  destined  to  be¬ 
come  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

These  articles  set  forth  his  connection 
with  two  corporations,  the  Louis  A. 
Wolfe  Co.  of  Worcester,  a  financial  cor¬ 
poration,  and  its  subsidiaries,  and  the 
Decimo  Club  of  New  York.  The  articles 
charged  that  Reading,  in  acting  as  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the 
L.  A.  W.  and  in  acting  as  counsel  for  the 
Decimo  Club,  had  “prostituted  his  office’’ 
and  used  it  to  his  private  advantage. 

There  was  no  dispute  by  Reading  of 
some  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
two  cases.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
served  as  counsel  for  the  L.  A.  W.  sub¬ 
sidiaries  and  received  a  fee  of  about  $18,- 
000  for  his  services.  lie  also  admitted 
that  he  served  as  counsel  for  the  Decimo 
Club  and  received  a  fee  of  $25,000  for 
the  work  he  was  going  to  do,  and  later 
received  a  further  fee. 

The  record  of  the  above  disbarment  of 
a  prominent  attorney  of  Massachusetts 
illustrates  that  it  is  not  always  safe  for 
unscrupulous  lawyers  to  use  their  wits 
to  guide  clients  in  the  fleecing  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  Decimo  Club  and  the  L.  A.  W. 
propositions  have  both  been  discussed  in 
Publisher’s  Desk  at  the  time  the  concerns 
were  actively  appealing  to  the  public. 

On  May  4,  1929,  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  issued  a  fraud  order  denying  use  of 
the  mails  to  the  Artcraft  Novelty  Co., 
1237  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
principals  of  the  company,  Louis  Gross, 
S.  H.  Dick  and  Frances  M.  Daugherty. 
This  bureau  in  collaboration  with  the 
Philadelphia  Better  Business  Bureau  ob¬ 
tained  facts  which  were  made  available 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Many  women  residing  in  New  York 
and  the  vicinity  were  exploited  by  these 
individuals  before  the  company  discon¬ 
tinued.  The  company  mailed  circular 
letters  in  which  home  work  was  offered 
consisting  of  painting  designs  on  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  the  outfit  necessary  for  doing 
this  work  being  provided  by  the  Art- 
craft  Company  for  a  “deposit”  of  $1.50. 

• — Accuracy. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  alluring  work- 
at-home  schemes  which  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
have  been  warned  against  repeatedly.  It’s 
too  bad  these  frauds  cannot  be  nipped  in 
the  bud. 

1  Would  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  United  Land  Development  Co., 
Inc.,  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York  City?  I 
won  a  free  lot  out  in  Floral  Garden  in 
Clifton  City,  and  I  had  to  buy  another 
lot  so  I  could  get  one  free.  I  would  not 
keep  the  lots  if  the  company  is  not  a 
good  firm,  and  I  would  stop  the  monthly 
payments.  a.  m. 

New  York. 

This  free-lot  scheme  has  been  exposed 
so  many  times  in  this  department  that  it 
would  seem  useless  to  give  it  further 
publicity.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
many  people  are  still  being  defrauded  by 
the  old  scheme.  We  unhesitatingly  ad¬ 
vise  the  subscriber  to  discontinue  pay¬ 
ments  on  any  lots  purchased  on  the  plan 
described.  A  new  plan  for  catching 
suckers  has  just  come  to  light.  A  metal 
coin  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar  is 
dropped  along  the  roadside.  On  one  side 
is  inscribed  :  “Finder  will  receive  deed  to 
one  seashore  building  lot.  high  and  dry, 
title  guaranteed,  $37.50,  no  other  ex¬ 
pense.”  On  the  reverse  side,  “Finder  re¬ 
turn  this  coin  within  96  hours  to  Cedar 
Lakes.  Inc.,  729  7th  Avenue,  at  49th  St., 
New  York  City.”  This  is  a  new  form 
of  the  same  old  game  to  lead  the  finder 
to  believe  he  is  getting  a  bargain  because 
of  finding  the  coin. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
for  10  years  or  more.  I  find  it  the  best 
all-around  farm  paper  I  can  get.  I  own 
a  store  but  devote  part  of  my  time  to 
farming  and  poultry.  I  am  sending  you 
a  contract  which  1  made  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Brokers  Corp..  Columbus, 
O.  I  wonder  if  you  could  help  me  to 
get  back  $100  given  them  as  a  retaining 
fee?  You  will  note  the  receipt  calls  for 
return  of  same  at  the  end  of  one  year,  if 
they  do  not  sell  my  property  or  if  not 
sold  by  anyone  else.  Would  this  be  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  pretenses? 
Ohio.  h.  c.  H. 

On  the  back  of  the  receipt  given  this 
subscriber  by  the  salesman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Brokers  Corp.  is  written 
the  following :  “The  retainer  fee  of  which 
this  is  a  receipt  will  be  returned  one 
year  from  date  if  said  property  has  not 
been  sold  either  by  ourselves  or  others. 
Signed  :  National  Business  Brokers  Corp., 
II.  M.  Bennet.” 

Thus  H.  C.  IT.,  thought  he  was  pro¬ 
tecting  himself  in  connection  with  this 
“advance  fee  scheme.”  The  regular  for¬ 
mal  contract  signed  by  the  subscriber 
contains  the  familiar  clause:  “All  agree¬ 
ments  other  than  those  contained  herein 
are  void.”  And  of  course  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Brokers  Corp.  rests  its  case  on  this 
clause,  which  permits  its  agents  to  se¬ 
cure  money  on  such  misrepresentations 
and  false  pretenses.  We  have  previously 
warned  the  public  that  the  National 
Business  Brokers’  proposition  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  old  Ostrander 
scheme  of  getting  money  in  advance  from 
property-owners.  If  this  organization 
ever  sold  any  property  we  never  heard  of 
it.  The  property-owner  has  paid  $100 
for  his  experience. 

Rochester  Better  Business  Bureau  has 
an  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the 
agents  of  this  concern,  as  shown  in  the 
following  from  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  Bulletin: 

Through  the  efforts  of  Capt.  John  Mac¬ 
Donald,  chief  of  detectives,  the  operation 
of  an  agent  of  the  National  Business  Brok¬ 
ers  Corp.,  of  Columbus,  O..  was  stopped, 
before  any  Rochester  business  firms  were 
defrauded.  The  agent,  who  gave  his 
name  as  L.  M.  Smith,  was  picked  up  by 
detectives,  by  a  business  man  who  in¬ 
vestigated  before  investing.  Inasmuch  as 
no  loss  had  been  sustained  by  anyone 
locally,  the  agent  was  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  leave  town  after  promising  he 
would  not  attempt  to  do  business  in  this 
city  or  State. 

Will  you  tell  me  anything  you  know 
about  the  Polychrome  Products  Co.  of 
Montreal?  I  am  enclosing  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  them  after  I  answered 
an  advertisement  in  a  local  paper.  I  am 
a  college  student,  and  the  work  is  just 
about  suited  to  a  person  in  my  circum¬ 
stances.  H.  J.  D. 

Connecticut. 

This  concern  alleges  it  wants  men  to 
distribute  samples  of  ink  powders,  dyes, 
etc.  But  a  deposit  of  $10  is  required  for 
the  samples,  which  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  means  that  H.  J.  D.  is  buying  $10 
worth  of  the  products.  Before  taking 
up  any  such  proposition  the  inquirer 
should  ascertain  the  merits  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  whether  he  would  be  able  to 
market  it.  Ink  powders  do  not  appeal  to 
the  public  as  a  rule,  and  in  buying  dyes, 
women  usually  require  the  brands  they 
are  familiar  with,  and  have  found  satis¬ 
factory. 

Can  you  give  me  a  report  on  the  Ards- 
ley-Butte  Extension  Mining  Co.,  of  Butte, 
Mont.?  Does  this  impress  you  as  being 
a  reasonably  good  speculative  investment? 
The  shares  are  being  offered  at  $1  and  no 
promise  of  returns  under  one  year. 

New  York.  h.  b.  m. 

Ardsley-Butte  Extension  Mining  Co. 
stock  has  been  promoted  by  one  of  the 
notorious  Boston  Curb  gang  of  financial 
pirates  through  the  “tipster  sheet.”  Fi¬ 
nancial  Criterion.  As  far  back  as  Feb¬ 
ruary.  1927.  this  tipster  sheet  represented 
the  stock  as  having  a  value  of  $3.25.  Of 
course  these  pirates  manipulate  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Curb  prices  to  suit  their  own  ends. 

I  confess  I've  been  rather  extravagant 
in  my  demands  on  your  time  and  efforts. 
Kindly  advise  me  and  I  will  gladly  re¬ 
imburse  you.  I  certainly  appreciate  your 
service — not  alone  what  you  have  done, 
but  tlie^  spirit  behind  it.  I  believe  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  the  strongest  grip  on  the 
heartstrings  of  its  subscribers  of  any 
agricultural  paper  I  know.  Yours  with 
profound  gratitude.  o.  D. 

New  York. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  keep  repeating 
that  we  can  accept  no  pay  for  any  ser¬ 
vice  of  this  department  of  this  paper.  We 
are  glad  when  we  can  be  helpful.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  we  have  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  our  friends. 


Worming  and  Feeding  Pigs 

I  have  15  young  pigs  which  I  think 
have  worms.  Will  you  tell  me  a  remedy 
that  will  correct  this  and  also  a  good 
formula  for  feeding  pigs?  p.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  much  more  important  to  keep  pigs 
from  becoming  infested  with  round 
worms,  than  to  know  what  treatment  will 
be  effective  for  the  removal  of  the  para¬ 
sites.  That  is  now  coming  to  be  the  be¬ 
lief  of  every  practical  swine  breeder  and 
the  plan  of  prevention  now  in  vogue  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  has  proved 
wonderfully  effective  and  profitable.  Those 
who  have  put  it  in  practice  will  never  be 
likely  to  revert  to  the  old  methods  of 
swine  management,  with  the  losses  at¬ 
tending  them  by  ravages  of  intestinal 
worms. 

The  plan  referred  to.  has  been  called 
the  McLean  Co.,  Ill.,  system  of  swine 
management.  With  additions  of  our 
own  the  plan  may  briefly  be  stated  as 
follows :  Scrub  the  farrowing  pen  clean 
with  boiling  water  having  a  pound  of 
concentrated  lye  added  to  each  30  gal¬ 
lons  ;  then  disinfect  everything  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  com¬ 
pound  cresol  solution  and  30  parts  of 
water  or  one  part  of  coal  tar  disinfectant 
and  20  parts  of  water,  and  afterward  ap¬ 
ply  freshly  made  limewasli,  including  the 
floor  in  each  process.  Scrub  the  sow 
clean  with  soap  and  warm  water,  espe¬ 
cially  the  udder  and  teats,  before  letting 


weight  a  thick  slop  of  30  lbs.  each  of 
cornmeal,  wheat  middlings  and  groimH 
(screened)  oats,  5  to  8  lbs.  of  oilmeal 
and  2  lbs.  of  salt.  If  desired  to  fatten 
rapidly,  allow  all  the  ear-corn  the  pigs 
will  clean  up,  in  addition  to  the  slop  and 
have  them  graze  green  crops,  as  already 
suggested.  Asa 


A  Mangy  Sow  and  Pigs 

Is  there  a  skin  disease  among  hogs’ 
I  purchased  a  brood  sow  last  Winter,  the 
dirtiest,  seabbiest-looking  animal  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  have  greased  her  sev¬ 
eral  times,  but  it  does  no  good.  She 
farrowed  five  pigs  March  23.  They  seem 
to  be  taking  the  infection  and  scratch 
until  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  in  a 
cat  fight.  I  enclose  a  letter  that  I  got 
from  the  breeder  of  the  sow.  Maybe  it 
will  give  an  idea  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
sow’s  condition.  She  and  her  pigs  won't 
eat  any  green  stuff.  I  have  two  acres  and 
seeded  half  my  garden  with  clover,  and 
they  won’t  eat  a  bit  of  it.  What  is  the 
remedy  ?  f.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

Several  skin  diseases  affect  hogs.  One 
is  eczema.  It  is  somewhat  rare  among 
mature  hogs  and  more  common  in  pigs. 
It  first  appears  in  the  form  of  red  eleva¬ 
tions  in  the  skin,  these  being  accompanied 
by  severe  itching  that  makes  the  pigs 
rub  frequently.  Small  blisters  are  formed 
on  the  skin,  filled  with  a  sticky  fluid  that 
becomes  pus.  When  the  blisters  break, 
scabs  form. 

Another  skin  disease  is  erythema.  This 
causes  a  redness  of  the  skin  but  does  not 
usually  cause  itching.  A  third  skin  ail¬ 
ment  is  swine  erysipelas.  This  is  caused 


Purebred  Jersey  Cow  in  the  Herd  of  Hoivard  Roberts,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


her  occupy  the  cleansed  and  disinfected 
pen.  Repeat  the  scrubbing  of  the  sow 
and  also  disinfect  her  teats,  before  the 
pigs  are  allowed  to  nurse  for  the  first 
time.  Put  in  fresh  bedding  before  and 
just  after  farrowing. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  nursing  well 
and  strong  on  their  feet,  move  the  sow 
and  litter,  in  a  clean  wagon,  into  a  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  colony  house  on  grass 
preferably  new  seeding,  and  then  let  them 
graze  a  succession  of  green  crops,  prefer¬ 
ably  legumes  such  as  Alfalfa,  clover,  peas, 
Soy-beans,  etc.  Provide  a  complete  ra¬ 
tion  and  minerals.  Keep  the  pigs  absolute¬ 
ly  away  from  all  other  hogs  and  from  all 
places  frequented  by  them,  for  at  least 
four  months.  After  that  any  worms 
that  happen  to  infest  the  well  developed 
hog  will  be  unlikely  to  cause  serious  trou¬ 
ble.  Diseases  are  also  made  much  less 
likely  to  occur  when  such  a  plan  of 
management  is  followed. 

/  When  pigs  are  known  to  be  harboring 
round  worms,  which  are  the  most  com¬ 
mon  parasite  of  swine,  give  them  san¬ 
tonin,  in  the  evening,  after  feeding  sloppy 
food  in  the  morning  and  at  noon.  The 
dosage  is  two  grains  for  a  pig  of  one 
month  old,  and  an  additional  grain  of  the 
drug  for  each  additional  month  of  age, 
up  to  eight  grains  for  a  pig  of  seven 
months  or  over.  The  medicine  may  be 
given  to  each  pig,  in  turn,  in  a  ball  of 
dampened  meals,  including  oilmeal,  or 
may  be  given  in  a  very  little  tepid  slop. 
Twelve  hours  later  give  each  pig  enough 
Epsom  salt  in  tepid  milk  or  water  to  act 
as  a  physic.  The  dose  is  one-quarter 
ounce  for  a  pig  one  month  old  and  an 
additional  quarter  ounce  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  month  of  age  up  to  1M>  ounces  for 
a  pig  of  six  months  or  over.  Repeat  the 
treatment  when  seen  to  be  needed.  San¬ 
tonin  does  not  irritate  and  is  an  effective 
worm  expeller. 

Oil  of  chenopodium  is  also  effective, 
but  is  irritating  and  has  caused  some 
losses ;  therefore  we  prefer  to  prescribe 
santonin,  although  it  is  somewhat  expen¬ 
sive,  but  now  much  cheaper  than  it  was 
during  the  war  and  just  afterward.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  and  concentrated  lye  are 
given  by  some  breeders,  but  the  effect 
rarely  is  quite  satisfactory.  Tetracli- 
lorethylene  is  also  being  used  as  a  round 
worm  expeller  at  the  rate  of  %  to  10 
c.c.  in  gelatin  capsules,  according  to  age 
and  size  of  pig. 

Feed  pigs  under  50  lbs.  a  thick  slop 
made  up  with  skim-milk  or  hot  water  and 
containing  35  lbs.  each  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  ground  (screened)  oats.  20 
lbs.  of  cornmeal.  9  lbs.  of  oilmeal  and  1 
lb.  of  salt.  Feed  pigs  over  50  lbs.  in 


by  a  germ  infection.  The  skin  lesions  are 
elevated,  diamond-shaped  areas,  dark  red 
in  color.  Sometimes  this  extends  over  a 
large  part  of  the  body. 

More  common  than  any  of  these  trou¬ 
bles  is  a  fourth  disease,  known  as  sar- 
coptic  mange,  or  common  mange.  This 
spreads  rapidly  where  pigs  are  kept  to¬ 
gether  under  unsanitary  conditions.  It  is 
caused  by  a  small  white-colored  mite 
which  burrows  under  the  upper  layers  of 
the  skin.  The  disease  usually  starts  with 
inflamed  and  swollen  portions  of  skin,  on 
the  head,  around  the  eyes,  nose  or  ears; 
then  its  spreads  over  the  neck  and  shoul¬ 
ders  and  along  the  back  and  sides.  It 
causes  intense  itching,  and  the  hog  often 
rubs  and  scratches  the  sore  places  until 
the  skin  is  raw.  This  forms  large  scabs 
which  may  be  broken  or  rubbed  off,  thus 
allowing  blood  and  serum  to  work  out  of 
the  cracks  in  the  skin.  In  severe  cases 
an  offensive  odor  is  given  off. 

When  a  hog  has  had  mange  for  some 
time  the  skin  becomes  thickened  and 
wrinkled.  This  disease  is  tranmissible  to 
man.  A  person  should  bathe  and  change 
clothing  after  handling  mangy  hogs. 

Your  description  is  not  sufficiently  com¬ 
plete  to  enable  me  to  say  for  sure  what 
disease  it  is.  However,  I  would  venture 
the  guess  that  it  is  common  mange.  Dip¬ 
ping  usually  is  the  best  way  of  treating 
hogs  for  mange.  You  will  probably  not 
have  any  means  of  dipping/  Consequently 
you  will  be  obliged  to  treat  with  hand 
applications.  The  best  remedy  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  hand  is  crude  petroleum.  This 
may  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  cloths. 
Put  it  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body 
in  a  thin,  even  covering.  Do  not  apply  it 
when  the  hogs  are  eating.  It  is  better  to 
confine  each  hog  in  a  corner  of  the  pen 
by  means  of  a  gate  or  hurdle. 

A  second  remedy  is  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  cottonseed  oil  and  kerosene.  A 
mixture  of  kerosene  and  lard  may  also  be 
used,  one-half  pint  of  kerosene  to  one 
pound  of  lard.  A  hog  oiler  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  setting  a  short  post  in  the  ground 
and  tying  around  it  some  gunnysacks  that 
have  been  well  soaked  with  oil.  But  an 
oiler  should  not  be  expected  to_  take  the 
place  of  the  hand  treatments  in  curing 
mange. 

It  is  strange  that  your  pigs  are  not 
taking  to  the  clover  pasture.  They  may 
be  grazing  at  times  of  the  day  or  night 
when  you  do  not  observe  them,  and  the 
quality  of  the  pasture  may  be  such  that 
they  make  no  visible  inroads  on  the  clover. 
After  you  have  cured  this  skin  disease, 
the  use  of  good  pasture  will  aid  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  pigs  healthy  and  thrifty. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  h.  j.  brant. 


Japanese  Beetle  Control 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  says  that  the  Japanese  beetle  can 
be  controlled  by  proper  spraying.  The 
spray  should  be  applied  on  or  about  June 
9g  in  normal  seasons,  as  the  beetles  do 
their  greatest  damage  between  July  4 
and  August  20.  ,  . 

One  thorough  application  of  lead-oleate 
coated  lead  arsenate,  in  the  proportion  of 
4  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  water,  usually 
«ives  protection  to  shrubs  or  shade  trees 
during  the  entire  beetle  season.  Lead- 
oleate  coated  lead  arsenate  adheres  to  the 
foliage  longer  and  kills  more  beetles  than 
a  spray  composed  of  lead  arsenate  and 
flour.  These  insecticides  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  most  hardware,  fertilizer  and 
seed  stores. 

Flowering  plants  or  shrubs  should  be 
treated  with  lead-oleate  coated  lead  ar¬ 
senate,  but  no  satisfactory  spray  has  yet 
been  found  for  the  protection  of  flowers. 
Certain  flowers  are  very  attractive  to 
the  beetle,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  keep 
the  expanding  bloom  covered  with  a  film 
of  protective  poison.  Individual  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  or  groups  of  plants,  can  be 
protected  by  enclosing  them  with  cloth 
mosquito  netting.  Frame  for  holding  the 
netting  can  be  constructed  of  wood  or 
iron  pipe  at  "moderate  cost.  Several 
growers  of  choice  roses  have  successfully 
protected  their  flowers  by  this  method. 
Where  mosquito  is  used,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  one  or  two  applications  of 
a  fungicide  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  because  enclosed  plants  are 
more  subject  to  mildew  than  plants  grown 
in  the  open. 

More  failures  to  control  the  Japanese 
beetle  are  due  to  the  use  of  insufficient 
spray,  to  poor  application,  or  to  im¬ 
proper  timing  of  applications,  than  to  all 
other  causes  combined.  As  beetles  will 
search  out  and  feed  upon  any  unsprayed 
portion  of  the  plant,  it  is  necessary  to 
wet  all  parts,  including  both  the  upper 
and  lower  surface,  of  the  leaves. 


Prominent  financier  says  that  by  2035 
the  national  wealth  of  the  country  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  women.  Oh,  well, 
what  of  it?  All  Mister  Man  will  have  ot 
do  will  be  to  hoist  the  price  of  silk  stock¬ 
ings  about  $23  a  pair  and  get  it  all  back 
again. — Macon  Telegraph. 


The  School  of  Nursing 
of  the  United  Hospital 

Situated  in  beautiful  Westchester  County  offers  a 
Course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Registered  Nurse. 
High  standards  of  teaching  and  supervision  main¬ 
tained,  Splendid  experience.  Affiliation  of  6  months 
with  large  metropolitan  hospital.  Excellent  living 
conditions;  recreation  featured.  Classes  enter  Sept, 
and  Feb.  Apply  Chief  Nurse  United  Hospital, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

DEL-MAR-VA  THE  MARKET 
BASKET  OF  THE  EAST 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motortruck  to  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  markets. _  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splendid  produc¬ 
tive  land,  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  Low 
prices.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little  snow  and 
freezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE, 
address— 1  67  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  at  small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit. 
Before  buying  more  B  batteries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFC,  CO.,  27  Homestead  Aye.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
fenclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  and  dairyman ; 

get  in  touch  with  Grace  Smith’s  Farm  Man¬ 
ager,  0.  A.  NATHOO,  New  Egypt,  N.  J.;  this 
industry  employs  men  continually;  year-round 
Job,  pays  first-class  salary  and  good  living 
conditions;  if  you  want  a  job  come  and  look 
the  place  over. 


WANTED-— On  private  estate,  practical  and  col¬ 
lege  trained  single  man;  must  be  able  to  keep 
records,  care  of  stock  and  poultry,  milk  cows, 
etc.;  state  all  particulars  and  references,  sal¬ 
ary  desired  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6674, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  married,  middle-aged,  caretaker  and  gar¬ 
dener  with  general  farm  experience  for  large 
commercial  farm  and  nursery;  must  be  honest, 
sober  and  industrious;  good  references;  reply 
Filing  wages  expected.  MANALAPAN  NUR- 
S ERIKS,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 

Wanted — Middle  -aged  white  Christian  couple 

Without  children,  on  poultry  farm;  man  to 
bean  houses  and  make  small  repairs;  woman  to 
cook  and  keep  house  for  staff;  modern  conve¬ 
niences  ;  near  town;  must  co-operate  with  wo- 
poultry  specialists;  salary  $125  per  month, 
ith  maintenance  for  both;  when  replying  state 
nationality  and  experience.  AD- 
KRTISBR  6728,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

■WANTED  at  once,  working  foreman,  married, 
hei-u  •  *  an<:’  t°r  modern  dairy  farm;  Holstein 

„_,a’  four-room  cottage  provided;  references 
ana  particulars  in  first  letter.  JAMES  E.  COLE, 
1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  woman  as  plain  cook,  also  a 
waitress  and  chambermaid  work;  write  or 
apply  at  the  Wood  Lea  House,  Albany  Post 
Road,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  poultry  farm,  active  middle-aged 
couple  or  mother  and  son;  good  home;  state 
age,  salary  expected,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6727, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Young  man  for  general  work  on 
modern  poultry  farm;  experience  not  neces¬ 
sary;  salary  according  to  ability;  give  age.  ex¬ 
perience,  reference  and  salary.  O.  UGHETTA, 
R.  3,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  capable  white  woman  for 
cook,  liouseworker;  permanent  position  with 
family  two  adults,  two  children,  for  Eastern 
Shore,  Maryland  home;  must  like  the  country; 
will  consider  mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters, 
latter  as  children’s  nurse;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  6736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  poultry  specialist;  must  be 
mature  Christian  woman  without  incumbran¬ 
ces;  to  assist  manager  of  Jersey  poultry  farm 
with  baby  chicks,  laying  records,  etc.;  man 
kept  for  heaviest  work;  please  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  age,  religion,  education,  experience, 
salary  desired,  etc.,  when  replying.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Thoroughly  experienced  dry-hand 
milker  and  caretaker;  wages  $65  per  month 
and  board  to  start,  with  liberal  increase  as 
competency  and  permanency  are  demonstrated. 
STRATHGLASS  FARM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman,  white,  to  do  housework  and 
cooking  in  refined  family,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements  and  conveniences;  must  be  healthy, 
honest,  clean  and  fond  of  children;  salary  $65. 
ACE  FARM,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  for  dairy  farm;  wife  to  board 
five  men  at  $30  per  month  each,  house,  wood 
fuel,  milk,  garden,  and  $100  per  month  wages; 
all  particulars  in  first  letter.  BLOSSOM  HILL 
FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  milkers  for  three  milkings  per 
day  with  machines;  wages  $75,  board  and 
room.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  farm  home;  must 
be  good  cook,  neat,  clean;  no  objection  to 
woman  with  child ;  good  home  and  steady  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  right  party;  reference  required; 
Protestant.  ADVERTISER  6747,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  with  small  family  wanted  for 
steady  position  on  poultry  farm;  am  not  look¬ 
ing  for  a  manager,  neither  is  experience  with 
poultry  necessary,  but  one  with  some  farm  ex¬ 
perience  preferred;  must  be  reliable  and  trust¬ 
worthy;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
JOHN  H.  WEED,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  girl  for  care  of  two  children; 

no  cooking  or  laundry;  experience  not  neces¬ 
sary;  must  be  fond  of  children;  give  reference 
and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  Address, 
WALSER,  Box  98,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Elderly  couple  without  encum¬ 
brances,  for  housekeeping  job  on  general  farm; 
woman  to  do  cooking  and  take  care  of  other 
household  duties;  no  washing;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  man  to  help  wife,  take  care  of  lawn, 
furnace  and  other  light  work.  JOSEPH  O. 
CANBY,  Greenwood  Farms,  Ilulineville,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  to  help  in  garden  and 
farm;  wife  to  do  plain  cooking;  steady  posi¬ 
tion  all  year;  reference.  GOBEL  FARMS,  An- 
nandale,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


AFTER  August  as  maintenance  and  repair  me¬ 
chanic  on  large  farm  or  estate;  married 
American,  no  family;  understand^  gas  engines, 
farm  machinery,  electric  wiring  and  fixtures, 
plumbing  and  general  carpenter  work;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged;  personal  interview  desired. 
ADVERTISER  6753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  general  farming  and  orchar- 
dist;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  6678, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Farmer,  experienced;  wife, 
cook  or  housework;  middle-aged;  one  child  3 
years  old;  private  estate  or  farm;  please  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  6703,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  working  farm  manager  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  soon;  can  build  up  your  farm  and  make  it 
a  money  maker  in  short  time;  understand  all 
phases  of  farming.  ADVERTISER  6709,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  58,  single,  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches,  desires  position  on  small 
plant,  or  as  assistant  on  large  one;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  moderate  wages,  steady,  reliable.  H. 
MORAN,  R.  D.  1,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  estate  manager,  college,  38,  lifetime 
practical  experience  in  farm  crops,  live  stock, 
Guernseys  especially  poultry,  fruit,  construction 
and  accounting;  capable  of  handling  large  propo¬ 
sition.  J.  R.  CLINE,  429  Third  St.,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  15  years’  experience, 
is  open  to  good  proposition.  ADVERTISER 
6717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  desires  position  by  September  1; 

wife  to  board  help;  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  6722,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  experienced  waitresses  want  work  in  Sum¬ 
mer  hotel.  ADVERTISER  6723,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MILKER,  age  30,  four  children,  also  machine 
experience,  private  dairy,  no  farming;  $30, 
7-day  week,  house,  milk;  prefer  New  Jersey. 
L.  E.  STURGESS,  444  South  St.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  American  woman,  farm  manager, 
wants  position  on  small  place  about  Septem¬ 
ber  1  or  would  housekeep  in  small  family;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  6726,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  farmer,  experienced,  wishes  position 
as  farmer  or  foreman.  ADVERTISER  6735, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  farming,  dairying; 

wife  capable  boarding  help.  ADVERTISER 
6733,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL,  practical,  all-round  superintendent 
or  manager,  age  41,  don’t  drink,  smoke  or 
chew;  with  daughter,  age  16;  wishes  resxionsi- 
ble  position;  have  engineer’s  license  and  ice 
machine  permit  for  New  York  City;  can  navi¬ 
gate  steam,  gasoline  and  sail  vessels,  act  as 
chauffeur,  expert  on  poultry  and  incubation,  can 
handle  help;  will  leave  honesty  to  others;  daugh¬ 
ter  to  do  light  work  or  act  as  secretary  be¬ 
tween  high  school  hours;'  salary  of  no  consid¬ 
eration;  all  mail  answered.  ADVERTISER  0725, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  single,  middle-aged,  good  worker,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  position  commercial  fruit 
farm;  long  experience  apple  growing,  packing, 
marketing;  references.  ADVERTISER  6730, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  high  calibre,  single,  33,  life  ex¬ 
perience,  college  training,  desires  suitable 
opening.  ADVERTISER  6731,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  35,  government  pensioner,  wants  work 
doing  light  farm  chores;  no  salary;  perma¬ 
nent.  ADVERTISER  6734,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COMPANION-NURSE,  practical,  refined.  Dan¬ 
ish,  52  years  old,  expert  traveller;  unencum¬ 
bered.  MARIANNA  MARSTRAND,  care  Mrs. 
Walsh,  Poundridge  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Telephone,  Bedford  Village  8132. 


ELDERLY  man,  farm  work  of  any  kind;  no 
smoker  or  liquor;  would  care  for  good  home 
more  than  wages.  ADVERTISER  6738,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  no  children;  ex¬ 
perimental  work  at  Rutgers,  short  course 
graduate;  well  experienced  in  all  departments; 
have  managed  large  brooding  and  laying  plants; 
best  references  to  ability  and  character;  state 
wages  in  reply.  ADVERTISER  6740,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  caretaker,  handy-man 
or  poultryman;  sober  and  reliable;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  6743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  light  work,  five  or  six  hours  daily, 
exchange  room,  board,  small  pay;  understands 
poultry,  lawns,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6744,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  by  woman  with  boy  14.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGHLY  competent  man  of  excellent  executive 
ability,  40  years  old  and  married,  available 
as  estate  superintendent;  early  training  on  es¬ 
tate  and  farm;  with  large  dairy  plant  past  15 
years;  wide  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
work ;  capable  of  handling  repairs,  construction, 
etc. ;  absolutely  sober,  reliable  and  good  repu¬ 
tation.  SUPERINTENDENT,  P.  O.  Box  386, 
Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  two  children,  would  like  a 
job  as  barn  or  dairyman;  understands  grains, 
feeding  of  cattle  for  production,  also  making 
of  butter,  running  separator  or  pasteurizer;  good 
mechanic  around  machinery  of  all  kinds;  ref¬ 
erence  furnished  on  request;  state  wages,  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6748, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  superintendent  desires  a  position  on 
farm,  estate  or  institution;  life  experience 
in  all  branches  farming,  gardening,  dairy;  single, 
age  40,  18  years’  references.  ADVERTISER 

6749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Having  sold  large  dairy, 
hustling,  old-fashioned,  reliable  collide,  aged 
30,  without  furniture,  desire  entire  charge  gen¬ 
tleman’s  Guernsey  herd  or  10-15-man  boarding 
house;  man,  milker,  teamster,  truck  driver, 
etc. ;  not  afraid  of  work  but  must  be  first-class 
position.  ADVERTISER  6751,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  desires  farm  job,  teamster 
or  laborer;  steady  and  sober.  ADVERTISER 
6755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  past  12  years  charge 
some  largest  semi-commercial  estates.  East; 
specialty  Guernseys;  lucrative  dairying;  broad 
lifetime  experience.  BOX  47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FARM  manager  wants  organize  highly  remuner¬ 
ative  industrial  farming  establishment,  now 
possible;  broad  experience.  DRAWER  A,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 

— - — - 1 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  for  sale — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Sara¬ 
toga  County,  113  acres;  apples,  pears,  plums; 
10-room  horse,  large  barns,  henhouse,  ice-house, 
granary,  garage;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools.  J.  FRANK  DeRIDDER,  Owner, 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Seed  potato  farm,  218  acres,  35 
in  woodlands;  terms  to  right  party.  Dairy 
farm,  218  acres,  about  one-lialf  in  pasture  land 
and  woodlots;  terms  granted.  Farm  of  204  acres 
with  woodlot  and  sugar  bush;  barn  but  no 
other  buildings;  terms  granted.  THE  PEOPLES 
NATIONAL  BANK,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  dairy  farm,  house,  barn  and 
other  buildings:  half  mile  from  creamery; 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  near  Middletown;  for 
particulars  write  ADVERTISER  6724,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  opportunity  for  tourist’s  inn; 

9-room  house  with  electricity  and  roadside 
stand;  12  acres,  300  fruit  trees;  on  Albany 
highway.  A.  BECKER,  Acre  Rd.,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  house  with  barns  and  live 
poultry  market;  $3,000;  good  opportunity. 
A.  BECKER,  Acre  Rd.,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  dairy  farm,  two  miles  from 
high  school  and  concrete  road;  well  watered; 
cheap;  for  full  particulars  write  or  come  and 
see  it.  C.  LEWIS  TAYLOR,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


FARM  for  sale,  87  acres,  on  State  highway; 

7-room  house,  electric,  telephone,  water  in  the 
house;  big  buildings,  garage;  2  horses,  3  cows, 
2  heifers,  125  chickens;  machinery;  good  or¬ 
chard;  price,  cash  $8,500.  JOHN  PLACEK, 
P.  O.  BOX  3,  White  Mills,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 41-acre  farm  with  retail  milk 
route,  fully  equipped;  14  cows,  horses,  young 
stock;  two  barns,  9-room  house  with  modern 
conveniences,  all  in  excellent  condition;  profit¬ 
able  daily  income;  for  particulars,  write  to 
ALFONCE  YEHL,  N.  7th  St.,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  privilege  of  buying,  a 
modern  poultry  farm,  within  25  miles  of 
Poughkeepsie;  prefer  south  side,  or  within  10 
miles  of  Nanuet.  Address,  T.  E.  COMLY,  West 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 


SULLIVAN  County,  28  rooms,  accommodates  45 
people;  established  business,  good  patronage, 
Christian  locality;  3  stories,  75-ft.  porch;  90 
acres;  3  large  barns,  silo,  orchard ;  $9,000,  cash 
$2,500;  two  farms,  cne  owner,  12  rooms,  ac¬ 
commodates  18  people;  3  good  barns,  orchard, 
45  acres;  $6,500,  cash  $2,000;  opportunity; 
photos  sent;  owner  25  years,  retiring.  BECK¬ 
ER,  159  Monahan  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  farm  within  50  miles 
of  New  York,  on  good  road,  with  some  poul¬ 
try;  small  cash  payment,  balance  first  mort¬ 
gage.  T.  J.,  Box  255,  33  First  Place,  Brooklyn, 
|  N.  Y. 


FOR.  SALE — 105  acres,  65  miles  New  York  City, 
414  from  Hudson  River.  HOWLAND  BAX¬ 
TER,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  Finger  Lakes  dairy  and 
truck  farm  in  famous  Burton  Valley,  4%  miles 
Lake  Keuka,  on  improved  road  1  mile  village, 
school;  on  State  road;  next  door  produce  mar¬ 
ket;  4  miles  new  Dairymen’s  League  station; 
Alfalfa  grown  abundantly;  large  modernly 
equipped  barn,  silo;  excellent  8-rooin  house, 
other  buildings;  electricity,  running  water; 
write  for  further  particulars.  ANDERSON 
BROS.,  Rt.  9,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  7-room  house  and  13  1-5  acres 
in  the  village  of  Westover;  electricity,  schools, 
churches,  stores  and  depot;  for  $2,000;  this  is 
a  bargain.  T.  L.  GREGORY.  Westover,  Md. 


FARM,  184  acres,  with  or  without  stock;  no 
reasonable  offer  refused;  write  for  particulars. 
BOX  424,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


SALE — -5-acre  equipped  bee  and  poultry  farm; 

fruit,  productive  soil,  buildings  new;  Sum¬ 
mer  boarding  section;  write  owner,  P.  WOR¬ 
DEN,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  exchange  for  good  income 
property  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  farm  from 
10  to  50  acres  for  poultry;  must  be  on  State 
road  and  not  over  five  miles  from  Newburgh, 
Poughkeepsie,  Kingston  or  Nvaek:  all  details  in 
first  letter.  W.  VEISHLOW,  9  Field  Ave., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  rent,  cheap  poultry  farm, 
5  to  30  acres;  good  buildings;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6737,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  100-acre  farm  or  Summer  home  in  pic¬ 
turesque  Berkshires;  good  buildings,  near  main 
highway;  bargain.  MRS.  JENNIE  LOOMIS, 
Savoy,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE- — Poultry  farm,  2%  acres;  5-room 
bungalow,  all  improvements;  house  for  1,200 
layers,  brooder  for  1,000.  Address  W.  KES- 
TERSON,  R.  3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 60  acres,  best  South  Jersey  soil. 

level,  no  stones:  excellent  buildings;  one  mile 
out  city  limits,  State  road;  electric  available; 
bathing,  fishing,  hunting;  with  or  without  stock, 
implements.  ADVERTISER  6732,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


178  ACRES,  planted,  equipped,  sacrifice  because 
sickness;  wonderful  chance;  3%  miles  Middle- 
town;  $11,500,  cash  $3,000;  would  consider  ex¬ 
change  with  smaller  place.  CHAS.  MATHES, 
It.  F.  D.  1,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


25-ACRE  poultry  farm,  capacity  8,000  chicks, 
1,500  layers;  electric  lights,  running  water 
and  phone;  10-room  house;  on  concrete  road  to 
Princeton;  1!4  miles  out  of  Somerville;  includ¬ 
ing  gas  station  under  construction,  $15,000.  A. 
F.  MATHES,  S.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE- — 100-acre  dairy  farm  in  Schenec¬ 
tady  County,  and  excellent  place  for  Sum¬ 
mer  home.  ADVERTISER  6739,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ACT  QUICK!  Because  of  other  business  inter¬ 
ests  elsewhere,  I  am  forced  to  rent,  equipped 
and  going  tea  room  and  tourists’  inn.,  beauti¬ 
fully  located  on  one  qf  the  most  popular  tourists’ 
routes  in  Connecticut;  wonderful  future  for 
party  of  ability.  ADVERTISER  6750,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Fruit,  poultry,  boarding  farm;  1,000 
fruit  trees,  chiefly  Starking  and  Golden  De¬ 
licious;  1,000  grapevines;  planted  Spring  192.8 
when  21  years  old;  price  $7,500.  ADVERTISER 
6752,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rent,  with  option  of  buying,  poul¬ 
try  farm.  New  Jersey,  about  10  acres  cul¬ 
tivated;  large  house,  electricity,  running  water; 
write  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6754, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  118  acres,  in  same  family 
since  1833;  2  seams  coal,  2  seams  limestone 
mineral  rights,  leased  for  gas,  finest  running 
spring  water  at  house;  productive  soil,  all  kinds 
good  fruit,  plenty  of  timber;  near  churches, 
good  schools  and  good  neighbors;  x/\  mile  lo 
State  road;  mail  delivered,  telephone  if  wanted: 
market  at  door;  8-room  colonial  brick  house, 
good  cellar;  large  bank  barn,  other  buildings; 
all  crops;  immediate  possession;  sickness  and 
old  age  reason  for  selling;  low  price,  easy 
terms.  Address  MRS.  ANNA  M.  WILSON,  It. 
1,  Box  54,  Avonmore,  Pa. 


FARM  of  219  acres  for  sale,  four  miles  from 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  good  building1',  good 
soil,  plenty  of  water;  price  $6,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6746,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  salt  water  poultry  and  truck  farm 
on  famous  Nanticoke  River,  white  sand  beach, 
nine  acres  fertile  soil,  improved  by  five-room 
bungalow;  sportsman’s  paradise  for  boating, 
bathing,  fishing,  oystering,  and  wild  duck 
shooting  on  river  three  miles  wide;  price  for 
quick  sale  $3,750;  for  further  particulars,  write 
CARROLL  E.  BOUNDS,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — -  One-half  horsepower,  32-volt,  O.C. 

motor;  good  as  new,  $30.  H.  W.  VAIL,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Model  F  Centaur  tractor,  brand 
new,  cheap;  also  model  G  Centaur,  slightly 
used,  at  sacrifice.  CHAS.  M.  INGERSOLL, 
2138  Wooster  Rd.,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 


6,480-EGG  Jamesway  incubator  for  sale;  good 
condition,  installing  larger  machine;  priced 
reasonable.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Mont- 
vale,  N.  J. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  shelled  peanuts,  fine  for  children,  4 
lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  BELMONT  FARMS, 
Chatham,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  cheap.  Wideawake  grain  separator, 
36x48,  self  feeder,  wind  stacker;  excellent 
condition;  two  season  custom  use,  balance  pri¬ 
vate.  WALTER  SNELL,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  board  and  give  care  to  people  who 
have  asthma  and  lung  trouble;  healthy  loca¬ 
tion,  reasonable  rates.  ADVERTISER  6741,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Roomers,  Christians  only,  farm 
home,  near  bus  and  railroad;  exesllent  scen¬ 
ery.  ADVERTISER  6742,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Some  Old-time  Prices 

Here  is  a  clipping  from  our  town  pa¬ 
per  I  thought  readers  might  like  to  see. 

Benton,  Pa.  L.  E.  K. 

“While  looking  over  some  bookkeeping 
done  by  Wm.  Bellas  in  1809  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  wages  and  prices  of  that 
time  compared  with  the  present. 

“Here  is  a  list  of  prices  of  1809 : 

“Women’s  wages,  80c  per  week  for 
housework  or  spinning,  25c  per  day  for 
washing  or  scrubbing  or  hoeing  corn  or 
digging  potatoes  with  a  hoe. 

“Men’s  wages  were :  Thrashing  grain 
with  flail  50c  per  day ;  reaping  grain  by 
hand,  50c  per  day ;  working  on  road,  GOc 
per  day ;  chopping  wood,  50c  per  day ; 
breaking  flax,  31c  per  day. 

“In  1810  women’s  wages  were  65c  per 
week  for  spinning ;  11c  for  x/2  day  wash¬ 
ing ;  making  pair  trousers,  ‘diy2 c;  mak¬ 
ing  men's  shirt,  25c;  men’s  wages,  62%c 
per  day. 

“The  following  were  selling  prices  of 
produce  in  1809 :  Wheat,  46c  per  bu. ; 
oats,  25c  per  bu. ;  potatoes,  40c  per  bu. ; 
corn,  46c  per  bu. ;  rye,  56c  per  bu. ;  dried 
apples,  96c  per  bu. ;  buckwheat,  40c  per 
bu. ;  whiskey,  18c  per  qt. ;  cider,  25c  per 
bbl. ;  wheat  flour.  2c  lb. ;  rye  flour,  l^c 
per  lb. ;  butter,  12^4c  per  lb. ,  muslin,  23c 
per  yd.;  60  bundles  straw,  6Sy2c]  linen, 
20c  per  yd. ;  pork,  12y2c  per  lb. ;  beef,  8c 
per  lb. ;  salt,  6c  per  qt. ;  sugar,  14c  per 
lb. ;  soap,  4c  per  qt. ;  loaf  bread,  18c ;  pa¬ 
per  tobacco,  6c ;  pair  shoes,  $1.50 ;  hay, 
$8  per  ton ;  clover  seed,  $3.50  per  bu. ; 
beans,  3c  per  qt. ;  tallow,  10c  per  lb. ; 
honey,  80c  per  gal. ;  mutton,  4c  per  lb. 

“In  1833  prices  were  changed  to,  but¬ 
ter  10c  lb. ;  hay,  $6  ton ;  buckwheat,  25c 
bu. ;  oats,  33c  bu. ;  linen,  8c  yd. ;  linsey, 
10c  yd. ;  corn,  50c  bu. 

“The  above  prices  were  kept  by  Wm. 
Bellas,  the  great-grandfather  of  C.  M. 
Smith  of  Raven  Creek.” 


That  War  Pension  Tax 
Exemption 

There  is  a  Federal  statute  which  ex¬ 
empts  from  taxation  the  “cash”  paid  as 
a  pension,  bonus  or  insurance  by  the  U. 
S.  for  military  or  naval  service. 

However  t lie  New  York  State  law, 
amended  in  1921  to  make  it  applicable 
to  veterans  of  the  World  War,  says 
nothing  about  exemption  on  cash — leav¬ 
ing  the  Federal  statute  to  govern  there — 
and  gives  only  partial  exemption  on  “real 
pi’operty  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of 
a  pension,  bonus  or  insurance  granted  by 
the  United  States  or  by  this  State  for 
military  or  naval  services  and  owned  by 
the  pensioner,  the  person  receiving  the 
bonus  or  the  insured  or  by  his  dependent 
mother,  wife  or  widow.”  See  Chapter 
169,  Section  5  of  the  New  York  Statutes 
of  1921,  which  became  effective  April  8, 
1921. 

This  statute  also  states  that  “No  such 
exemption  .  .  .  shall  be  allowed  in 

excess  of  $5,000.” 

It  also  states  that  “Such  real  proper¬ 
ty,  to  the  extent  of  the  exemption  en¬ 
tered  by  the  assessors,  shall  be  exempt 
from  State,  county  and  general  munici¬ 
pal  taxation,  but  shall  be  taxable  for 
local  school  purposes,  and  for  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  streets  and 
highways.” 

Co-ordination  between  the  Federal 
law  and  our  State  law  should  be  effected. 
Obviously  the  Federal  government  in¬ 
tended  that  tax  exemption  should  follow 
the  “cash”  it  paid  to  disabled  veterans, 
and  apply  to  property  bought  with  it. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  our  Legislature, 
when  it  passed  the  original  statute,  had 
no  conception  that  the  time  was  so  near 
at  hand  when  the  school  taxes  and  high¬ 
way  taxes  would  constitute  the  major 
portion  of  the  tax  on  real  property. 

Today  the  school  and  highway  taxes 
amount  to  85  per  cent  of  that  tax.  Our 
State  law  should  be  again  amended  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  sta¬ 
tute.  [major]  d.  h.  decker. 


NO  OTHER  PAINT  PIGMENT  WEARS 
SO  WELL  OR  LASTS  SO  LONG  AS 


Railroads,  world-wide  corporations  have  used  graphite 
paint  for  years  to  keep  down  maintenance  costs.  These 
paints  have  proved  most  enduring  on  all  exposed  wood 
and  metal  surfaces.  Dixon  supplied  them.  And  now 
Dixon  offers  you  the  same  protection. 

The  new  Dixon  Utility  Paints  combine  fine  silica-flake 
graphite  and  oxide  with  pure  linseed  oil.  Try  and  equal 
them  for  durability!  They’re  really  weather-proof  and 
water-proof.  Won  t  crack  or  peel.  Brush  on  more  easily 
than  any  other  paint. 

Dixon’s  Utility  Paint  will  protect  your  barns,  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  for  at  least  two  to  four  years — 
usually  more.  You  can  get  them  at  your  dealer’s  in 
green,  gray,  brown  and  red.  Tell  us  about  your  painting 
proposition  and  we’ll  help  you  save  time  and  money 
on  it.  Mail  the  coupon  below. 


DIXON’S  UTILITY  PAINT 


}  Paint  Sales  Division  720 

j  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  color  cards  and  information  about  your 
Utility  Paint. 

j  My  painting  job  is _ _ _ _ 

My  dealer  is _ 

|  My  name  and  address _ 


HOME  CHRISTMAS  TRAVEL 


SAVE  FOR  A  PURPOSE — A  steady  stream  of 
deposits,  however  small,  with  interest  added 
every  three  months,  brings  you  within  easy 
reach  of  a  number  of  desirable  ambitions — a 
home,  leisure,  education,  property,  travel,  a  car. 

We  Welcome  Small  Accounts — Start  with  $1 
or  more  and  earn  our  liberal  interest. 

yfl  1/  Qi  Dividend  Paid  Chartered  1 868 
/2  / 0  Since  1919  Assets  over 

Compounded  Quarterly  $38,000,000.00 
“  Mail  this  slip  today 

J  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  I 
I  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  R 
g  World.”  g 

I  I 

I  Name  .  I 

I  I 

*  Address  .  B 

1  R 

*  City  . R  N-Y  J 


copper -content 
galvanized 


Brooder  Houses  | 
Hog  Houses  | 
Cribs* 


R0SSMETAL 

CRIBS 

-BINS 


Safe.  Dependable.  More 
money  from  your  crop. 
Write  today.  Check  items 
wanted. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
802  Warder,  Springfield,  O. 


ADRIANCE  -  PLATT 
WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Mowers  and  Rakes 

and  repairs  for  all  machines 
Bateman  Bros.,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie,  Malvern, 

New  York  Penna. 


Wife’s  Liability  for  Hus¬ 
band’s  Debt 

A  man  anti  his  wife  have  a  home  held 
on  a  joint  deed.  The  husband,  without 
knowledge  of  his  wife,  signs  his  name  to 
a  note  for  $200.  This  note  comes  due  and 
the  husband  will  not  pay  it.  Can  the 
bank  levy  on  the  place  to  collect  the 
money?  c.  b. 

Maryland. 

A  husband  cannot  incumber  his  wife’s 
property  by  debts  of  liis  own.  >  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  property  held  jointly.  N.  T. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS— ATTENTION  ! 

SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

r 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  lequest-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paim  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  aud  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest,  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

24S  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


a  man  buys  a  Pa  pec  *  -  *  then  what? 

s  far  as  we  are  concerned — after  you  have  bought  and  paid  for  a  Papec — • 
khe  deal  is  NO  F  closed.  It  is  our  duty — and  privilege — to  see  to  it  that 
your  Papec  gives  the  best  possible  service  today  and  in  ten  years. 

To  make  this  service  possible,  we  ask  our  customers  to  answer  a  brief  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  With  this  information,  we  are  able  to  intelligently  supply  informa¬ 
tion  and  furnish  repair  parts  that  fit. 

When  a  cutter  repair  part  is  needed,  it  is  usually  needed  in  a  hurry.  There 
are  fifty  complete  stocks  of  Papec  Cutters  and  parts  located  at  convenient  points 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  hundreds  of  smaller  stocks.  Your  order  will 
be  shipped  the  same  day  it  is  received. 

When  you  become  a  Papec  owner,  you  are  more  than  an  owner  of  a  machine 
— you  are  the  owner  of  a  silo  filling  service. 


I  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  810  East  Main  St. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders,  Hay  Choppers. 


I 


j  Gentlemen: — Kindly  send  me  Free  Cutter  Catalog. 
I  Name.. 


EASY,  CLEAN  and  FAST 
THRESHING 


with  a 

FARQUHAR  “ALL-STEEL” 

Here  is  our  new,  modern  Thresher 
Embodies  all  the  best  ideas  obtained 
from  hundreds  of  successful  thresher- 
men.  It  is  so  easily  operated.  Uses 
little  power  because  equipped  with 
Roller  Bearings  and  Rockwood  Pul¬ 
leys.  Does  a  nice,  clean  job  of 
threshing  any  kind  or  condition  of 
grain.  Has  large  capacity  and  built 
to  endure  the  heavy  strains  of  long, 
hard  usage. 

Write  for  Bulletin  529  and  learn  tha 
results  of  both  threshermen 
and  farmers. 

We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and 
Farm  Implements,  Country  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Water 
Systems.  Catalogs  upon  request. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  530  YORK,  PA. 

You  can  increase  your  farm  crops 
with  less  labor  and  worry  if  you 
use  a  Farquhar  “Non-Wrap”  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreader. 


t  There’ll  Be 
Lots  of  Corn 

For  Nature  has  a  way  of  making  up 
for  lost  time.  Don’t  let  Her  catch  you 
napping.  Get  a  Unadilla  now  and  be 
ready  for  any  kind  of  an  emergency. 
If  your  corn  is  good— good  !  In  a  Una¬ 
dilla  it  will  become  the  best  of  winter 
milk-producing  feeds.  If  you  corn  be¬ 
comes  infested  with  the  corn  borer— 
ensile  it — a  positive  death  to  the  pest 
and  a  profitable  saving  for  you. 

The  Unadilla  is  the  strongest,  the 
easiest  to  erect  and  the  safest  silo. 
Every  dollar  put  in  it — for  both  con¬ 
struction  and  roughage — is  money  that 
returns  to  you  time  after  time  during 
the  long  life  of  the  silo. 

But  don't  wait  !  Order  now — immediate 
shipment,  any  size  Oregon  Fir  and  Spruce. 
Materials  dry  and  of  the  best  quality .  Dis¬ 
count  lor  cash  on  delivery .  Terms  if  want¬ 
ed.  Send  for  big  free  catalog  and  prices. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADjp-^ 


GEHL 

tow  SPEED 
BIG  CAPACITY 

SILO 

filler. 


Send  for  Amazing 
Facts  About  the  A 

it-  ™ 


„  Positively 
self-feeding,  can¬ 
not  clog,  wet  leaves 
r  won’t  wind  up  on  lower 
'  roller.  Improved  fan  blade  ar- 
rangement.  gears  running  in  ^Uthe  world', 
ness  of  rollers  to  blades  make  the  GE“":“ 

lightestrunningand  cleanest  cutting  cutter, 

Cutting  and  Throwing  Green  Corn 

45  feet  high  at  only  500  R-V-M 

thers  require  higher  speed.  Wisconsm  ^^^d  lo„ 

reciate  the  Bafety,  big  capacity,  durabi  ty 
ower  costs  of  the  GEHL,  hence40%of  all  cutters 

>ld  in  thatstateareGEHLS.Writefor  catalog. 


8-28 


ELECTRIC 

TRIC  Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save 
high  lifts. 

Write  for 
Free  Cat¬ 
alog  to¬ 
day. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  48  ElmSt,  Quincy,  l  - 


3o 


£A/rRY  HO^ 


July  27,  1929 
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Thoughts  and  Observations  from  Lon^  Acres 

By  L.  Benjamin  Reber 


E  FOLKS  who  live  in  the  Northern 
States  become  impatient  with  the 
long  Winter  and  enforced  inaction, 
while  we  long  for  weather  which 
will  permit  us  to  do  the  rush  of 
work  which^always  comes  in  the 
Spring.  That  is  why  the  Springs  seem  to  be  so 
backward.  I  am  one  of  those  who  complained  that 
we  were  having  a  backward  Spring  here  in  Michi¬ 
gan  with  all  work  behind,  but  a  recent  study  of  my 
record  book  disclosed  the  astonishing  fact  that  we 
were  really  a  little  ahead  instead  of  being  behind. 
Here  is  what  the  book  shows  for  the  past  four  years : 

1026. — Picked  first  currants  July  6,  raspberries 
July  13. 

1927.— Picked  first  currants  June  30,  raspberries 
July  7. 

1028.  — Picked  first  currants  July  9, 
raspberries  July  6. 

1029.  — Picked  first  currants  June  26, 
raspberries  July  2. 

Those  dates  do  not  bear  out  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  this  year  is 
backward  with  the  growing  season. 

The  record  for  11  years  shows  only 
one  year  in  which  we  were  much  fur¬ 
ther  ahead  of  this  year,  and  shows 
some  in  which  we  were  much  further 
behind.  Evidently  the  weather  this 
year  has  been  about  normal,  or  oven  a 
little  favorable  as  far  as  crops  are  con¬ 
cerned.  I  thought,  too,  that  corn  would 
never  reach  knee-high  stage  by  the 
Fourth  of  July,  but  most  of  it  did  just 
as  usual. 

While  hoeing  potatoes  the  other  day 
1  observed  that  some  hills  had  laven¬ 
der  blossoms,  some  were  pure  white 
with  intensely  yellow  centers  and  some 
were  pale  yellow.  The  hills  with  the 
lavender  blossoms  were  upright,  dark 
green  and  sturdy,  those  with  white 
blossoms  were  bushier  and  a  paler 
green,  while  those  with  the  yellowish 
cast  were  spindly,  with  a  sickly  green 
color.  I  theorize  that  the  lavender 
blossom  hills  will  produce  a  few  large 
potatoes,  those  with  white  produce  a 
number  of  medium  size  and  those  with 
yellowish  blossoms  a  few  small  ones 
not  worth  picking  up.  Possibly  one  of 
those  Maine  men  who  raise  spuds  by 
the  trainload  will  set  me  right  on  that. 

I  think  I  shall  stake  a  representative 
hill  of  each  and  see  how  my  theory 
works  out,  but  I  must  number  my 
stakes,  or  I  shall  be  like  the  old  wo¬ 
man  who  had  trouble  telling  her  pies 
apart.  She  marked  on  the  top  of  some 
VT-M”  which  meant  ’tis  mince,  on  the 
other  she  marked  “T-M”  which  means 
’taint  mince.  My  staked  hills  will  all 
look  alike  when  the  tops  die,  so  I  must 
number  the  stakes.  Naturally  a  gen¬ 
eral  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  from 
so  little  data,  but  I  can  follow  it  up 
another  year  with  more  staked  hills.  It  would  be 
curious  if  the  color  of  the  blossoms  denoted  the  size 
of  the  potatoes  in  the  hill. 

Yes,  there  must  be  something  in  psychology  after 
all.  Not  the  dry-as-dust  psychology  of  the  school 
men,  but  an  everyday  psychology  of  common  people, 
as  men’s  minds  do  seem  to  move  in  the  same  chan¬ 
nels  to  a  large  extent,  else  why  do  so  many  of  us 
plant  the  same  crop  in  any  given  year?  A  few  years 
back  I  noticed  that  few  in  our  community  raised 
currants,  so  1  thought  to  avoid  the  common  rut  by 
setting  out  a  large  number.  The  same  thought  evi¬ 
dently  came  to  other  men  at  about  the  same-  time, 
for  currants  are  rolling  into  our  market — which  in 
this  case  is  Chicago — by  carloads  from  all  directions, 
so  that,  they  are  a  drug  on  the  market  and  almost 
unsalable.  Indiana  farmers  forsook  their  traditional 
policy  of  corn  and  hogs  and  set  currants  by  the 
thousands;  Wisconsin  forsook  the  milk  pail  to  set 
currants ;  my  own  neighbors  looked  at  my  place  and 
ordered  currant  plants  by  the  thousands,  so  now 
the  market  is  buried  in  currants.  The  bad  part  of 
it  is  that  you  cannot  change  crops  next  year  the 
way  you  do  with  potatoes  or  wheat,  as  currant 
bushes  do  not  come  into  full  bearing  short  of  three 


years,  and  will  produce  for  many  years  if  tended 
right,  while  the  original  cost  of  the  plants  is  very 
high.  Now  I  am  rapidly  extending  my  raspberry 
patches,  and  no  doubt  every  farmer  in  the  country 
is  doing  the  same. 

One  thing  which  has  always  been  an  unsolvable 
mystery  to  me  is  how  some  men  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  working.  They  seem  to  be  favorites  of  fortune 
for  some  reason.  A  man  in  our  county  never  was 
known  to  do  an  honest  day’s  work ;  he  first  landed  a 
fat  political  job  in  the  county,  next  he  landed  an 
easy-money  job  organizing  co-operatives  among  farm¬ 
ers,  drawing  a  fat  salary  from  the  State  with  all 
expenses  paid,  so  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  ride  in 
parlor  cars,  stay  at  fine  hotels  and  tell  the  poor 
ignorant  farmer  how  to  run  his  business.  In  the 


meantime  the  State  agricultural  college  with  which 
he  was  connected  ran  hundreds  of  thousands  in  debt. 
Then  the  board  of  control  fired  the  president  of 
the  college  bodily  and  with  him  went  his  pet,  the 
co-op  organizer,  so  he  was  divorced  from  the  pay 
roll.  Nekt  a  large  farm  organization  employed  him 
as  an  unoificial  adviser,  which  again  meant  easy 
money.  Now  he  is  being  backed  by  State  politicians 
for  a  fat  public  job. 

But  I  must  get  busy  again  with  the  currant  pick¬ 
ing.  We  try  to  carry  on  the  regular  farm  work  of 
cultivating  and  hoeing,  along  with  the  fruit  picking, 
but  it  makes  us  hustle.  Wife  and  daughter  must 
do  the  housework,  the  canning  and  jelly-making,  at 
odd  times,  while  the  boys  and  I  wield  the  hoes  and 
follow  the  cultivator  whenever  we  can  steal  an 
hour  or  two  from  the  picking.  It  is  a  strenuous  life, 
getting  up  on  fast  time  and  finishing  the  day’s  work 
on  slow  time,  but  the  haying  is  over,  so  we  do  not 
mind  the  picking  so  much.  With  5,000  currant 
bushes  to  pick  and  raspberries  coming  on  rapidly 
so  that  they,  too,  must  be  picked  every  other  day, 
we  sure  must  move  around  some.  The  blackcaps 
are  ripening,  too,  which  means  more  hustling,  but 
thank  heaven  I  grubbed  out  those  dewberries. 


Come  on,  Calvin,  grab  your  little  two-quart  car¬ 
rier,  and  we  will  hike  for  the  currants.  He  picks 
when  he  feels  like  it  and  stops  whenever  he  wishes 
but  he  sure  loves  to  help. 


A  New  Strawberry  Trouble 

O  THOSE  who  are  growing  a  single  variety  of 
strawberry,  the  advent  of  a  condition,  such  as 
that  described  by  F.  It.,  (page  837)  must  seem  very 
serious.  The  same  thing  happened  in  our  strawberry 
variety  planting  on  the  Horticultural  Farm  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  with¬ 
out  causing  us  much  alarm,  since  only  the  one  va¬ 
riety  was  affected.  Our  experience  in  this  coimcc- 
tion  may  be  of  interest  to  F.  R.  and 
any  others  who  may  have  this  experi¬ 
ence. 

We  had  grown  Eaton  for  a  few  years 
dining  which  time  it  behaved  apparent¬ 
ly  normally.  As  a  variety  it  was  hard¬ 
ly  good  enough  to  recommend  for  plant¬ 
ing,  but  it  seemed  a  little  too  good  to 
discard.  About  four  years  ago,  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  Spring,  some  of  the  leaves 
began  to  show  yellow  stripes  and  oc¬ 
casionally  entire  leaves  would  become 
light  yellow  with  just  a  few  thin 
stripes  remaining  of  the  normal  green 
color.  The  next  year  all  the  plants  of 
the  Eaton  variety  were  affected.  The 
first  leaves  formed  in  the  Spring 
seemed  to  be  of  normal  size,  but  the 
later  ones  were  more  narrow  than  nor¬ 
mal  and  slightly  puckered.  The  plants 
bloomed  and  there  was  a  fair  set,  hut 
soon  after  blossoming  some  of  the 
leaves  began  to  dry  up  and  most  of 
the  fruit  dried  up  before  ripening.  By 
the  end  of  the  picking  season  many  of 
the  plants  were  dead,  and  as  no  normal 
plants  were  present  the  variety  was 
plowed  out. 

No  especial  significance  was  attached 
to  this  experience,  since  the  variety  af¬ 
fected  was  of  no  great  value  anyway. 
About  two  dozen  other  varieties  of 
strawberries  were  growing  in  the  same 
field,  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Eaton.  During  the  two  seasons  when 
affected  plants  of  Eaton  were  present, 
not  a  single  plant  of  any  other  variety 
showed  symptoms  of  the  same  trouble. 
This  would  .seem  to  indicate  very 
strongly  that  the  trouble,  if  it  may  he 
called  a  disease,  at  least  is  not  likely 
to  be  transmitted  from  one  variety  to 
another  under  ordinary  field  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  Spring  after  the  Eaton  had  been 
discarded  a  seedling  variety,  as  yet  un¬ 
named,  was  received  from  one  of  the 
Experiment  Stations  for  trial.  The 
first  season  most  of  the  leaves  were 
affected  just  as  in  the  case  of  Eaton. 
The  disease  could  not  have  been  transmitted  from 
the  Eaton  on  our  grounds,  however,  since  the  two 
varieties  were  not  growing  here  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  second  year  we  have  grown  this  particu¬ 
lar  seedling  and  now  all  plants  are  affected  and 
many  dead.  None  of  the  other  seventy-odd  varieties 
growing  in  the  same  patch  shows  the  yellow-streaked 
leaves. 

Only  one  other  named  variety,  Wyona,  has  exhi¬ 
bited  unusual*  markings  on  the  leaves,  and  in  this 
case  the  leaves  were  only  slightly  mottled,  although 
it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  the  mottling  might  develop. 
It  might  have  escaped  notice  but  for  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  seedlings  of  the  Wyona  also  have  mot¬ 
tled  and  puckered  leaves,  none  of  them  as  bad  a- 
Eaton,  although  some  look  as  if  they  might  possibly 
go  the  same  way. 

The  ultimate  cause  of  this  trouble  is  not  apparent, 
but  several  theories  might  be  advanced.  A  disease 
organism  may  be  present  which  affects  only  certa>  i 
susceptible  varieties  and  leaves  others  alone,  or  at 
least  does  not  become  visible  in  resistant  variet  ies. 
The  evidence  in  favor  of  this  theory,  however,  L 
not  strong.  It  is  true  that  mosaic  diseases  of  th' 
strawberry  have  been  described,  but  the  symptoms 
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tnre  somewhat  different  and  mosaics  usually  spread 
fairly  rapidly. 

There  may  be  an  inherited  tendency  towards 
variegation  and  chlorophyll  degeneration.  Dying  of 
{he  leaves  would  occur  if  the  amount  of  chlorophyll 
became  too  small  to  manufacture  sufficient  food  to 
maintain  growth.  It  is  hard  to  understand,  though, 
why  this  tendency  should  appear  in  a  variety  which 
has  been  growing  normally  for  some  years,  if  it  is  a 
hereditary  character. 

As  long  as  the  Eaton  was  the  only  variety  affected 
the  problem  hardly  seemed  worthy  of  detailed  study. 
Since  others  are  concerned,  however,  the  problem 
may  be  serious  enough  to  warrant  investigation. 

Our  experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
discarding  of  affected  varieties  is  sufficient  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  trouble  since  no  instances  of  transmission 
from  one  variety  to  another  have  been  noted. 

J.  HAROLD  CLARK. 


Electrifying  a  Country  House 

THE  Optimist’s  home  has  been  abundantly  lighted 
at  nights  and  mornings  for  some  time.  Per¬ 
haps  my  story  of  how  this  occurred  is  worth  relat¬ 
ing.  To  us  it  was  a  “consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished”  ever  since  we  settled  here.  One  who  has 
had  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  electric  service  for 
years  and  then  has  to  do  without  it  for  a  few  years 
will  appreciate  the  return  to  it  more  than  the  in¬ 
experienced  user. 

Our  farm  is  on  a  State  highway  which  runs  a 
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straight  course  of  five  miles  between  two  villages. 
When  I  purchased  it  I  was  assured  that  it  would 
not  be  so  very  long  before  a  transmission  line  would 
follow  this  highway  from  the  village  which  had  elec¬ 
tric  service  to  the  one  which  had  none.  But  the  vil¬ 
lage  without  service  looked  in  another  direction  for 
a  transmission  line,  and  got  it  after  much  effort  to 
sign  enough  customers  to  induce  the  power  company 
to  build  a  line  to  it.  Our  hopes  took  a  little  tumble, 
but  recovered  some  when  I  read  of  or¬ 
ganized  efforts  to  develop  electric  serv¬ 
ice  to  farms.  I  listened  to  the  speech 
of  an  official  of  a  big  power  company 
and  heard  him  say  that  his  company 
was  willing  to  build  lines  to  the  farms 
and  furnish  farmers  with  electric  serv¬ 
ice,  “but,”  said  he,  “the  farmers  must 
co-operate.”  When  the  power  company’s 
salesman  surprised  me  with  a  call  last 
Autumn  it  did  not  require  any  per¬ 
suasion  to  get  me  to  co-operate.  Of 
course  I  had  to  consult  wife  about  it, 
for  she  had  three  household  servants, 
power  washer,  vacuum  cleaner,  and 
flatiron,  all  stored  in  the  house  and  do¬ 
ing  nothing  for  their  keep.  It  seemed 
’  “'■n  as  if  we  might  have  to  go  in  debt 
for  our  share  in  the  line,  but  I  don’t 
k';ow  of  anything  I  would  have  more 
willingly  borrowed  for,  not  even  a  new 
,/M  m  or  a  motor  car.  I  signed  a  con¬ 
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tract  next  day  and  waited  for  future  developments. 

The  power  company  proposed  to  build  an  extension 
of  its  line  three  miles  out  from  the  village  west  of 
us  as  far  as  our  farm.  They  wanted  10  customers 
to  invest  $200  each  in  the  line,  which  was  to  be  built, 
owned  and  maintained  entirely  by  the  company. 
Each  customer  was  to  pay  a  minimum  monthly 
charge  of  $4.40  for  service  at  the  same  watt  rates 
as  the  customers  in  the  city  where  the  power  was 
generated.  This  monthly  charge  would  pay  for  73 
k.w.h.  at  the  graduated  rate  scale,  and  if  more  cur¬ 
rent  were  used,  the  rate  was  low  enough  to  be 
economical  for  heat  and  power.  This  was  the 
best  proposition  I  had  ever  had  a  chance  to 
consider. 

After  some  weeks  had  elapsed  we  heard  that  less 
than  10  customers  had  been  found  willing  to  share 
in  building  the  line.  The  salesman  came  to  tell  us 
that  not  more  than  seven  customers  could  be  found 
who  had  signed  contracts  or  seemed  likely  to  do  so. 
He  thought  that  if  two  of  us  were  enough  interested 
to  take  another  share  each  in  the  line  until  new  cus¬ 
tomers  might  relieve  us  of  it,  the  line  might  yet  be 
built.  Wife  and  I  considered,  and  agreed  to  take 
another  share.  We  might  have  to  borrow,  but  it 
would  be  too  bad  to  get  so  near  the  “consummation” 
and  then  fail  of  it. 

More  weeks  went  by  without  any  signs  of  line 
building,  until  one  day  in  December  1  discovered 
that  a  power  company  crew  was  staking  out  the 
proposed  line.  Would  it  reach  us  before  Christmas? 
Or  possibly  in  early  January?  No  definite  promises 
were  indulged  in.  We  watched  and  waited  on.  After 
Christmas  the  poles  began  to  go  up  in  favorable 
■weather.  One  day  in  January,  when  the  snow  was 
deep  enough  to  persuade  me  to  get  the  bobsled  ready 
for  use,  the  construction  crew  came  to  set  the  last 
poles  near  our  home.  Years  ago  I  remember  watch¬ 
ing  a  crew  of  men  setting  telephone  poles  with  the 
aid  of  pike  poles  and  at  the  risk  of  their  necks. 
Main  strength  counted  for  more  then.  Now  a  derrick 
attached  to  the  rear  of  the  heavy  truck  used  by  the 
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construction  crew,  and  operated  by  a  windlass  con¬ 
nected  to  the  motor,  lifts  the  big  poles,  balanced  so 
that  the  lower  end  is  easily  guided  by  a  man’s  two 
hands  into  the  waiting  post-hole.  I  was  on  hand 
with  a  pocket  camera  to  get  a  record  of  this  event, 
and  when  the  last  pole  was  firmly  set  the  entire 
crew  lined  up  beside  their  truck  to  be  photographed. 

For  over  a  week  we  only  knew  that  the  wires  were 
going  up  because  the  crew  passed  in  their  truck 
daily.  Finally  came  the  day  when  the  workmen  were 
ready  to  stretch  the  service  wires  from  the  nearest 
transformer  to  the  gable  of  our  house.  I  used  the 
camera  again,  but  it  didn’t  do  the  event  justice.  The 
transmission  line  was  finished,  the  crew  went  back 
to  headquarters,  and  we  were  left  wondering  how 
soon  the  finishing  touches  would  be  done.  Someone 
would  have  to  set  a  meter  and  attach  the  loose  ends 
of  our  house  iidet  wires  to  the  company’s  line.  We 
waited  two  weeks  for  this,  and  then  one  day  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  brief  half-hour  while  we  were  away. 

No  more  vacation  for  the  electrical  servants,  and 
others  are  being  added  as  fast  as  we  can  afford  it. 
We  are  enjoying  breakfast  coffee  made  in  a  jiffy  by 
the  electric  percolator  much  better  than  that  for¬ 
merly  cooked  on  the  kitchen  range.  Yesterday  an 
electric  motor  displaced  the  small  gas  engine  in  the 
cellar  which  pumped  the  well  water  when  coaxed  to. 
Now  the  pump  does  its  work  without  any  attention 
and  keeps  the  water  pressure  at  more  uniform  level. 
We  have  visions  of  electric  refrigeration,  and  cook¬ 
ing  by  electric  heat  instead  of  kerosene,  also,  and 
perhaps  some  day,  when  the  heifers  are  grown  up. 
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there  will  be  a  power  cream  separator  to  skim  their 
milk.  And  there  are  other  possibilities  for  using  the 
current  to  save  our  time  and  increase  our  comfort. 

OPTI. 


The  Old  Rail  Fence 

THE  fence  row  is  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  wild 
things  of  the  farm.  How  fascinating  it  is  today 
as  we  pause  in  our  rambles  to  see  what 
is  going  on  in  the  old  fence  row. 
Doubtless  every  reader  of  The  K.  N.-Y. 
is  familiar  with  the  old  zigzag  method 
of  building  rail  fences,  so  common  in 
New  York  and  New  England  in  pioneer 
days. 

Many  of  these  fences  still  persist, 
especially  in  the  hill  sections  where  the 
land  was  not  in  such  great  demand  for 
cultivated  crops.  These  rail  fences 
were  very  wasteful  of  land,  usually 
occupying  a  strip  from  six  to  eight  feet 
wide,  and  what  an  interesting  strip  of 
land  this  old  rail  fence  occupies ! 

This  particular  rail  fence  is  well 
preserved  and  still  serves  as  a  fence 
between  the  pasture  and  the  meadow. 
It  is  built  of  chestnut  rails,  and  shows 
evidence  of  having  served  for  well  over 
a  half  a  century.  On  the  pasture  side 
most  of  the  land  is  utilized  for  pasture 
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purposes,  but  on  the  meadow  side  brambles,  dogwood, 
thorn  apples,  sumac  and  elders  have  taken  posses¬ 
sion.  What  a  fine  place  this  makes  for  rabbits, 
squirrels,  meadow  mice,  and  here  are  their  tracks  on 
the  snow  giving  ample  evidence  that  the  fence  row 
is  their  portion  of  the  farm. 

Rail  fences  were  among  the  most  durable  of  the 
fences  erected  by  the  pioneers,  although  they  re¬ 
quired  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  keep  them  service¬ 
able.  Here  in  Western  New  York  we  have  few  stone 
fences.  They  are  more  common  farther  east,  espe¬ 
cially  in  New  England.  Stone  fences  built  by  the 
pioneers  required  a  great  deal  of  labor,  but  they  had 
some  advantages  over  the  rail  fences.  They  occupied 
less  land  and  were  easy  to  maintain  if  they  were 
carefully  constructed  in  the  first  place. 

Stump  fences  were  common  in  the  white  pine  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  and  are  still  to  be  found.  All  of 
these  pioneer  fences  were  built  of  the  waste  ma¬ 
terials  obtained  in  clearing  the  land  and  preparing 
it  for  crops. 

In  England  and  France  the  hawthorn  hedge  fence 
is  almost  universal.  It  has  never  been  used  to  any 
great  extent  by  American  farmers,  although  the  haw¬ 
thorn  is  so  common  in  our  pastures  all  over  the  East¬ 
ern  United  States.  How  much  better  our  pastures 
would  be  if  the  hawthorns  were  in  their  proper 
jil ace  in  the  American  fence  row,  and  not  occupying 
valuable  space  in  the  middle  of  the  pasture,  l.  h.  w. 


Suffolk,  Virginia,  the  Great  Peanut  Market 

VIRGINIA  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest 
peanut  growing  States,  and  some  of  the  best 
markets  and  factories  are  found  here.  Good  advice 
to  peanut  growers  is  to  plant  enough 
to  justify  bothering  with.  Many  plant 
only  one,  two  or  three  acres.  They 
have  only  enough  to  cause  a  lot  of  trou¬ 
ble  or  bother,  and  not  enough  to  be 
profitable.  The  neighborhood  machine 
or  picker  cannot  afford  to  drive  to  such 
small  crops  and  it  does  not  pay  to  haul 
the  hay  or  vines  back  home.  If  plant¬ 
ing  only  one  or  two  acres,,  it  is  better 
to  put  the  land  into  cotton  or  some 
kind  of  grass  for  hay. 

When  handled  properly,  peanuts  are 
found  to  be  a  profitable  crop  even  at 
the  present  prices,  $1.30  to  $1.40  per 
bushel,  and  it  will  generally  pay  us 
farmers  to  plant  as  many  acres  to  pea¬ 
nuts  as  to  cotton. 

There  is  no  loss  in  peanuts  compared 
with  a  good  many  other  crops.  If  the 
price  is  too  low  to  justify  selling,  and 
the  grower  is  a  swine  raiser,  the  nuts 
can  be  fed  profitably  to  the  hogs,  as 
nothing  will  produce  a  pound  of  pork 
more  quickly  than  peanuts  nor  make  a 
hog  or  pig  grow  faster.  The  vines 
make  one  of  the  finest  feeds  for  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  and,  what  they  do  not  consume, 
makes  bedding  and  manure.  Everything  with  the 
peanut  crop  can  be  utilized  and  to  good  advantage. 
In  the  long  run,  “Mr.  Peanut”  is  a  profitable  little 
fellow  in  any  shape  or  form. 

Suffolk,  the  world’s  largest  peanut  market,  and 
one  of  the  growing  cities  in  Virginia,  is  located  in 
Nansemond  County,  on  the  Nansemond  River,  17 
miles  west  of  Norfolk.  This  thriving  city  of  17,000 
people  has  a  great  number  of  diversified  industries, 
chief  among  them  being  peanuts  and  peanut  prod¬ 
ucts.  There  are  28  concerns  engaged  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  in  Suffolk.  The  aggregate  capital  invested  in 
hand,  buildings  and  machinery  is  over  $4,000,000,  and 
the  combined  annual  sales  of  these  concerns  exceeds 
$22,000,000.  More  than  2.500,000  bags  of  peanuts 
are  handled  annually  in  Suffolk’s  industry,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  2,500  men  and  women  are  engaged  in 
preparing  peanuts  and  peanut  products  that  are  sold 
and  advertised  throughout  North  America  and  in 
several  foreign  countries. 

Suffolk,  however,  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon 
this  major  industry,  of  which  she  is  justly  proud,  as 
the  city  has  other  large  interests,  lumber  mills,  brick 
yards  and  fertilizer  plants,  employing  thousands  of 
men.  There  are  15  lumber,  brick  and  fertilizer  manu¬ 
factories,  four  large  barrel  and  box  mills,  three 
candy  factories,  two  knitting  mills,  two  overall  fac¬ 
tories,  casket,  wagon,  window  screen  and  pickle  fac¬ 
tories,  grist  mill,  cotton  gins  and  agricultural  ma¬ 
chine  plants.  With  approximately  100  industries, 
six  railroads  and  deep  water  to  the  sea,  Suffolk  is 
a  real  “industrial”  city.  Suffolk  has  an  abundant 
supply  of  American  labor.  Tax  rates  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  city  in  the  South.  A  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  is  the  delightful  year-around  cli¬ 
mate  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and  good  living  condi¬ 


tions,  which  are  primary  factors  governing  plant  lo¬ 
cation.  There  are  16  wholesale  and  distributing 
houses  in  the  city,  receiving  and  shipping  thousands 
of  tons  of  merchandise  yearly. 

So  much,  in  a  brief  wmy,  for  Suffolk’s  industries. 
Now  for  a  few  words  in  regard  to  its  civic  affairs : 
Suffolk  is  a  city  composed  of  church-going  people. 
The  city  has  20  churches,  beautiful  homes,  a  country 
club  with  a  golf  course  and  tennis  courts,  two  mo¬ 
tion  picture  houses,  a  theater,  a  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  Lion’s  Club  and  Women’s  Club,  and  all  im¬ 
portant  fraternal  and  secret  societies. 

Its  affairs  are  directed  by  a  city  manager.  It  has 
a  modern  motorized  fire  department,  active  police 
force,  health  department,  good  schools  and  good 
roads. 

In  this  vicinity  there  are  abundant  fish  and  game. 
In  the  woods  and  fields  will  be  found  quail,  turkeys, 
deer,  bears,  foxes,  squirrels,  rabbits,  raccoons,  opos¬ 
sums  and  numerous  other  woodland  game.  The 
rivers  and  bays  afford  fine  duck  and  goose  hunting 
when  in  season.  There  are  numerous  ponds,  rivers 
and  streams  in  the  county,  in  which  are  found  black 
bass,  speckled  perch,  pike,  catfish  and  other  game 
fresh  water  fish,  and  croakers,  trout,  dogfish,  butter- 
fish,  shad,  sturgeon,  bass  and  other  salt  and  semi¬ 
salt  water  fish.  w.  h.  harrison. 

Virginia. 


Poultry  and  Wheat  and  Clover  Field 
Days  at  the  Ohio  Station 

OMETHING  like  30  years  ago  the  first  field  day 
was  held  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  It 
was  called  “Wheatfield  Day,”  and  was  so  named  be¬ 


cause  it  was  held  just  previous  to  wheat  harvest. 
At  that  time  wTheat  was  the  chief  cash  crop  of  most 
Ohio  farmers.  For  many  years  this  occasion  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  day  when  farmers  of  the  State  were 
specially  urged  to  visit  their  experiment  station. 
Later  Poultry  Day  was  held  on  the  day  prior  to 
Wheatfield  Day,  and  gradually  other  special  days 
have  been  added  until  now  about  a  dozen  field  days 
are  held  annually  at  the  central  station  at  Wooster, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  special  days  at  the  district  and 
county  stations. 

Good  roads  and  the  universal  use  of  automobiles 
have  enabled  thousands  of  farmers  to  visit  the  Sta¬ 
tion  annually  or  oftener  and  at  times  most  con¬ 
venient  to  themselves.  Hence  the  crowd  assembling 
on  these  field  days  is  not  as  large  as  used  to  come 
when  but  a  single  field  day  was  held  during  the 
year.  County  delegations  headed  by  their  county 
agents,  community  delegations  led  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  teacher  in  the  high  school,  come  all  through 
the  growing  season,  thus  spreading  the  total  number 
of  visitors  over  the  Summer  months.  The  latter 
half  of  June  is  one  of  the  most  popular  periods  for 
visiting  the  Station.  In  this  period  this  present  sea¬ 
son  were  held  poultry  days  and  wheat  days,  for 
now  both  are  two-day  affairs.  In  this  period  have 
also  come  several  county  delegations  ■with  from  50 
to  250  people  in  each  group. 

Poultry  days  at  the  Station  were  June  20  and  21. 
During  the  two  days  over  2,000  people  were  there. 
A  new  poultry  building  used  for  the  first  time  this 
season  enabled  D.  C.  Kennard  and  his  associates  in 
the  poultry  division  to  present  the  work  now  in 
progress  in  much  better  shape  than  before.  The 
building,  a  three-story  structure,  is  equipped  with 
up-to-date  poultry  appliances  and  a  mill  for  grinding 
feed  as  well  as  an  elevator  for  conveying  the  feed. 


July  27,  1929 

Some  of  the  subjects  listed  for  discussion  were 
poultry  diseases  and  parasites ;  oats  and  molasses 
for  layers ;  fine  versus  coarse  mash ;  all-mash  versus 
grain  and  mash  for  layers ;  wire  screen  floors  and 
sun  parlors  for  chicks ;  battery  brooding ;  batterv 
feeding ;  dressing  market  poultry ;  candling  and 
grading  eggs ;  culling ;  kinds  of  litter,  and  Summer 
ranging  for  pullets.  Much  interest  was  centered 
around  the  wire  screen  sun  parlors  for  layers  and 
chicks  and  the  battery  brooding  and  feeding.  Be¬ 
cause  these  are  relatively  new  methods  of  handling 
poultry  they  excited  unusual  interest.  Aside  from 
the  local  research  and  instructional  force,  a  number 
of  growers,  tradesmen  and  outside  poultry  specialists 
spoke  at  these  meetings. 

Wheat  and  clover  field  days  were  June  26  and  27 
this  year.  My  first  recollection  of  Wheatfield  Day 
was  nearly  a  score  ot  years  ago.  Director  Thorne 
was  mounted  on  a  bay  horse  and  led  the  assembled 
farmers— nearly  all  men — from  one  series  of  plots 
to  another  over  the  entire  farm,  which  then  com¬ 
prised  480  acres.  First  the  range  of  plots  where 
corn,  oats,  wheat  and  clover  were  grown  in  a  four- 
year  rotation  was  visited.  All  the  important  and 
near  important  varieties  of  wheat,  oats  and  corn 
could  be  seen  in  these  plots.  Labels  on  each  plot 
designated  the  variety,  treatment  and  record  of  yield 
for  five-year  periods  and  a  15-year  average.  Then 
we  passed  by  the  range  of  plots  where  grain  farming 
versus  live  stock  farming  were  located;  then  on  to 
the  five-year  rotation  with  the  plots  that  have  pro¬ 
vided  so  much  information  for  Ohio  farmers  and 
thousands  outside  the  State.  Then  on  past  the  plots 
where  corn,  wheat  and  oats  have  been  grown  con¬ 
tinuously,  some  with  fertilizers  and  some  without, 
finally  winding  up  at  the  South  Farm 
where  are  located  the  potato,  wheat 
and  clover  fertility  plots.  This  is  a 
jaunt  that  requires  all  the  forenoon 
and  often  some  of  the  afternoon. 

Nowr  the  acreage  and  number  of 
plots  has  about  trebled,  there  being 
nearly  6,000  field  plots  devoted  to  the 
study  of  crop  production  problems. 
Wheatfield  Day  has  therefore  been  ex¬ 
panded  into  four  half-day  periods  and 
the  name  changed  to  wheat  and  clover 
days,  indicative  of  the  importance  of 
legume  crops.  The  crowd  moved  about 
in  machines  from  the  center  of  one 
series  of  plots  to  another.  Director  C. 
G.  Williams,  formerly  Chief  in  Agron¬ 
omy,  and  Robert  Salter,  at  present  in 
charge  of  the  Agronomy  department, 
led  the  way,  with  Dr.  Thorne,  now 
Director  Emeritus,  in  the  background 
for  counsel.  The  original  plots  are 
still  there  and  Instead  of  15  years  of 
accumulated  data  they  tell  a  story  of 
their  treatment  for  35  years.  These 
plots  have  helped  to  solve  the  many 
problems  in  soil  fertility  and  have  been 
the  birthplace  of  varieties  that  have  increased  an¬ 
nual  yields  by  thousands  of  bushels.  They  have  also 
supplied  information  that  has  been  used  for  the 
basis  of  new  studies  in  soil  fertility  on  new  series 
of  plots.  These  newer  series  of  plots  are  accumu¬ 
lating  data  each  succeeding  year  concerning  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  liming  materials ;  what  varieties  or  strains 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  Soy  beans,  corn  and  Alfalfa 
are  most  desirable ;  the  effect  of  crop  rotation  on 
yields ;  rate  and  date  of  seeding  and  dozens  of  other 
problems. 

There  seem  to  be  nearly  as  many  women  as  men 
in  these  crowds.  Women  find  much  to  interest  them 
in  the  hundreds  of  lawn  plots,  the  ornamental  plant¬ 
ings  and  flowers.  It  is  encouraging  that  a  good 
many  boys  and  girls  are  interested  listeners  and 
observers  in  all  these  crowds.  A  number  of  groves 
of  shade  trees  on  the  1,100-acre  farm  provide  space 
where  a  camp  may  be  made  and  many  farmers  as 
well  as  groups  of  boys  find  it  convenient  to  spend  a 
night  on  the  farm. 

Dairy  Day,  Orchard  Day  and  Potato  Day  will 
bring  hundreds  of  others  to  Wooster  in  August. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  mass  enthusiasm  in  coming 
with  the  crowd.  There  are  also  some  advantages 
in  coming  alone  or  in  small  groups,  when  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  closer  contact  with  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  work  and  more  opportunity  to  study  the  plots 
and  plot  labels.  There  is  satisfaction  to  the  man 
who  is  getting  maximum  results  to  compare  his  own 
efforts  with  the  moderate  or  low-yielding  and  un¬ 
profitable  plots.  There  is  valuable  information  f°i 
the  person  who  is  not  satisfied  with  his  own  yiehL 
in  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  plots  that  are  product n-, 
profitable  crops.  c.  w.  ellen  wood. 


Above  is  shown  a  world  champion  and  her  owner.  Proud  Prince’s  May,  ivorld  record 
senior  three-year-old  Jersey  tested  for  305  days.  On  this  official  production  test  she 
yielded  784-04  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  12,624  lbs.  of  milk.  Owned  by  the  15-year-old 
Hilson  Oilier  of  Farmington,  Ky.  He  is  the  first  calf  club  boy  to  own  and  test  a 

world  champion 
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Hogs  and  Apple  Trees 

S  OME  time  ago  the  question  was  asked  as  to  best 
means  for  protecting  apple  trees  in  an  or¬ 
chard  where  hogs  were  to  be  pastured.  Years  ago 
when  in  charge  of  a  stock  farm  where  we  had  a 
number  of  brood  sows  there  was  also  an  old  orchard 
end  wishing  to  clear  out  the  railroad  worms  and 
„iVe  the  hogs  the  benefit  of  grass  feeding  we  plowed 
between  the  trees  and  after  sowing  rape,  clover  and 
barley  turned  in  the  hogs. 

They  ran  there  until  cold  weather  with  no  trouble 
to  the  trees  simply  for  the  reason  that  every  day, 
with  some  corn  in  my  pocket  and  a  hoe  in  my  hand, 
I  went  over  that  orchard  and  if  there  were  any 
signs  of  an  approach  to  injury  on  trunk  or  roots  I 
lifted  the  sod  elsewhere  and  scattered  a  little  corn 
to  toll  away.  It  required  a  few  minutes  daily,  but 
at  the  end  not  a  tree  had  been  injured,  the  fruit 
was  greatly  improved,  and  the  trees  brought  back 
to  far  better  condition. 

Had  the  hogs  once  got  at  work  on  a  tree  probably 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  check  them  after¬ 
wards,  but  looking  after  them  daily,  and  tolling 
away  from  any  sign  of  overwork  about  a  tree  saved 
from  all  injury.  This  with  plenty  of 
growing  rape,  clover  and  barley  kept 
them  contented  and  rapid  growth  was 
insured.  My .  experience  confirmed  the 
belief  that  pasture  feeding  in  this  way 
would  insure  any  eastern  feeder  a  qual¬ 
ity  of  pork  not  possible  by  pen  feeding 
and  an  increase  in  weight  sufficient  to 
yield  a  good  profit.  G.  m.  twitchell. 

Maine. 


good  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  is  essential,  or  half 
the  seed  is  likely  to  be  lost. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  pasture  requires  feed¬ 
ing.  A  mixture  high  in  phosphoric  acid  is  desirable 
— 10  or  12  per  cent  is  not  too  much.  Or  an  addi¬ 
tional  dressing  of  acid  phosphate  may  supplement 
the  common  3-7-5  mixture.  The  amount  of  plant 
food  to  use  depends  on  the  land ;  400  lbs.  or  up¬ 
wards  per  acre  will  give  good  account  of  itself. 


Practical  Protection  from  Fire 

I  THINK  readers  may  be  interested  in  what  has 
been  done  with  little  expense  in  our  locality. 
Long  Island  is  subject  to  many  serious  forest  fires, 
and  our  own  section  is  not  different  from  other  parts 
of  the  island.  To  meet  this  emergency  several  peo¬ 
ple  met  in  the  early  season  to  form  some  society  to 
combat  this  fire  menace.  The  result  was  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Long  Island  Forest  Protective  Association.  E. 
C.  Hoyt  was  chosen  president,  and  Charles  H.  Jack- 
son,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Ten  directors  were 
chosen.  These  men  in  turn  elected  four  men  as  the 
executive  committee. 


Maine’s  Livestock  Field  Day 

Arrangements  are  completed 
for  the  annual  meeting  and  field 
day  of  the  Maine  State  Livestock 
Breeders’  Association,  Saturday,  Au¬ 
gust  3,  at  Long  Branch  Farms,  Bow- 
doinham,  the  sheep  ranch  of  W.  B. 

Kendall,  where  more  sheep  are  kept 
than  on  any  other  farm  ki  Maine,  there 
being  1.500  sheep  and  lambs.  In  years 
past  cattle  provided  the  program ;  this 
year  sheep  will  be  given  consideration 
because  of  the  growing  interest  in  this 
branch  of  animal  husbandry  in  Maine. 

Through  W.  G.  Hunton,  industrial 
agent  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad, 
a  livestock  train  will  stop  at  Bowdoin- 
ham  during  the  forenoon.  On  the  train 
will  be  some  of  the  best  cattle  in  Maine. 

The  program  will  provide  a  special, 
place  for  the  exhibition  of  some  sheep 
as  well  as  cattle.  In  the  town  hall 
will  be  decorations  of  flowers  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  occasion,  and  here  the 
program  will  be  given.  The  chief 
speaker  will  be  Prof.  L.  V.  Tirrell  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Luring  the  day  visitors  will  be  taken 
to  the  farms  from  the  hall,  and  here 
an  exhibition  of  sheep-herding  by  some 
of  the  best  dogs  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  will  be  given.  Dinner  will  be  served  in 
the  Grange  hall. 

Mr.  Kendall  has  been  talking  more  sheep  for 
Maine  for  10  years.  He  wants  to  see  1,000,000  sheep 
hi  Maine  and  4,000,000  in  New'  England  in  10  years. 
He  says  that  any  farmer  can  keep  a  good-sized  flock 
or  sheep  and  make  them  pay.  He  advocates  keeping 
wethers  until  they  are  about  a  year  old.  They  are 
°f  good  size  and  sell  for  a  good  price.  He  urges 
grinding  the  manure  and  the  bedding,  and  says  that 
the  surplus,  more  than  can  be  used  on  the  farm, 
will  take  care  of  the  sheep.  v.  w.  canham. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Me. 


To  carry  on  the  work  and  to  give  the  general 
public  a  feeling  of  helping,  a  tax  or  fee  of  10  cents 
per  acre,  or  a  minimum  fee  or  membership  of  $1 
was  arranged,  and  many  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  chance.  Our  patrolmen  have  put  out  several 
small  fires,  which,  had  they  not  been  on  hand,  would 
have  proved  destructive.  All  told  less  than  20  acres 
to  date  have  been  burned,  where  in  the  past  many 
hundreds  were  burned,  and  at  a  great  expense  to 
the  State. 

Forest  Ranger  Clarence  Dare,  of  Selden,  L.  I.,  is 
co-operating  in  this  work,  and  we  hope  for  legisla¬ 
tion  next  \Y  inter  for  State  aid.  People  who  know 
the  topography  of  Suffolk  County  can  well  under¬ 
stand  our  fire  hazard,  being  so  close  to  the  great 
metropolis  where  so  many  rush  to  the  country  for  a 
day's  outing.  Such  people  by  the  hundreds  make 
the  work  very  strenuous,  not  realizing  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  need  of  co-operation  to  make 
the  country  a  pleasure  and  beauty  spot  for  visitors. 

Our  season  of  patrol  is  ended,  unless  weather  con¬ 
ditions  make  it  necessary  to  go  out.  The  following 
is  just  a  summary  of  patrol  work  : 

D*D  s  patrolled,  70;  days  not  patrolled  on  account 
of  rain,  12;  mileage  covered,  5,050; 
warnings  given,  smoking  in  cars,  303; 
leaving  litter  on  roadside,  57;  tres¬ 
passing,  40  ;  picnicking  on  private  prop- 
ery,  13;  burning  brush,  etc.  without 
permit,  20 ;  stealing  trees  and  shrubs, 
10.  No  arrests  were  made. 

F.  E.  NICHOLS. 
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Cheviot  Sheep  on  W.  B.  Kendall's  Maine  Ranch.  Fig.  470 


Revolver”  Rake  for  Pulling 
Peas 

THE  article  on  page  900  on  pea 
pulling  reminds  me  of  quite  the 
same  experience  on  a  New  York  State 
farm  some  35  years  ago.  We  used  the 
old  horse-drawn  flop  hay-rake  such  as 
was  in  general  use  before  the  wheel 
hay-rake  came  out.  This  old  imple¬ 
ment  will  pull  an  eight-foot  swath  fast 
as  a  horse  can  walk,  leaving  the  pea 
vines  in  windrows  easy  to  handle.  One 
can  pull  peas  enough  before  breakfast 
to  last  an  ordinary  canning  factory  the 
whole  day.  This  plan  worked  out 
nicely  with  me.  c.  l.  c. 

New  Jersey. 
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Red  Fescue  in  Pasture 

it-  ^  tyd  is  Festuca  rubra  or  red  fescue  grass?  Does 
^  rnakes  good  pasture  grass?  'How  much  seed  is  used 

*  ?cre  •  When  can  it  be  sown?  What  kind  of  clover 

*  *“  be  S?od  to  go  with  this  grass?  j.  p.  w. 

Aew  York. 

JD  ED  fescue  makes  a  dense  turf,  and  on  this 
account  is  often  used  for  lawns  and  golf  links. 
H  has  a  spreading  root  habit  and  does  fairly  well 
u  soil  and  in  shade. 

i  °i  pasture,  the  following  mixture  has  often  been 
'"-d  with  success:  20  lbs.  red  fescue,  10  lbs.  Red- 
l,d>,  2  lbs.  Mhite  clover,  8  lbs.  Kentucky  Blue  grass 
l  i  acre.  Sowing  early  in  Spring  without  a  nurse 
j  (,p  is  probably  the  best  plan,  as  this  gives  oppor- 
for  good  root  development  before  burning 
1  'itniner  sunshine  is  at  hand.  As  with  all  grasses, 


The  Entrance  to  Adirondack  State  Park,  New  York .  Fig.  471 


Our  territory  covers  about  1,300  acres,  comprising 
Commack,  East  Hauppauge,  Smithtown  and  Haup- 
pauge.  Our  aim  is  to  prevent  fire  instead  of  fighting, 
and  only  those  who  have  had  many  years  of  fighting 
forest  fire  know  what  heartbreaking  work  it  is.  Our 
organization  is  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  so 
the  Conservation  Commission  tells  us,  and  they  are 
awaiting  the  result. 

To  do  this  required  money.  Several  persons  were 
liberal  with  contributions,  until  an  amount  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  undertaking  was  assured.  Every¬ 
body  knows  what  a  disagreeable  task  soliciting 
money  is,  and  the  result  was  due  largely  to  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Jackson. 

We  purchased  three  second-hand  trucks,  equipped 
them  with  tanks,  shovels,  rakes  and  axes.  Three 
patrolmen  were  hired  at  $5  per  day,  to  patrol  the 
roads  in  this  area.  One  of  these  men  gave  his 
services.  It  was  decided  to  have  the  patrol  start 
about  March  15  for  three  months.  Saturdays,  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays,  and  during  the  season  of  greatest 
danger,  one  man  was  put  on  daily  for  a  month.  These 
three  men  were  appointed  forest  rangers  and  deputy 
sheriffs  as  well,  wearing  uniforms  of  khaki  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  badges,  clubs  and  whistles,  and  urged  at 
all  times  to  be  courteous  to  the  traveling  public. 
Fifteen  large  signs  6x6  ft.  were  placed  at  all  roads 
leading  into  the  territory  warning  the  traveling 
public  against  building  fires,  dropping  matches, 
lighted  cigars  and  cigarettes,  also  leaving  rubbish 
after  lunches,  taking  of  shrubs,  etc. 


Using  Native  Woods  and 
Stones 

WAS  much  interested  in  the  list  of 
50  woods  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
as  given  by  L.  L.  Allen  in  “The  Grange 
Magic  Gavel.”  This  awakened  in  me 
a  memory  of  a  very  interesting  build¬ 
ing  on  the  campus  of  Alfred  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Allegany  County.  I  believe  that  this 
building,  which  I  visited  about  40 
years  ago,  was  the  library  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  If  my  memory  is  right,  the  build¬ 
ing  was  designed,  and  built  under  the 
supervision  of  the  venerated  president  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  President  Allen. 

The  structure  was  of  different  stones  from  the 
county,  and  at  least  one  of  its  halls,  I  believe  it 
was  the  library  reading-room,  was  made  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  woods  native  to  the  county. 

The  wainscoating  of  this  room  was  especially  at¬ 
tractive  to  me,  as  I  remember  that  each  narrow 
board  was  of  a  different  wood  from  the  others,  al¬ 
though  I  believe  that  sumac  predominated  over  the 
others,  possibly  to  make  good  any  deficiency  of  any 
woods  that  have  been  more  rare,  or  was  it  to  accen¬ 
tuate  the  color  scheme? 

This  was  especially  interesting  to  me,  as  I  was 
then  doing  much  “graining”  as  a  painter,  and  I  was 
glad  to  study  the  different  woods  to  make  my  imi¬ 
tations  more  realistic.  louis  graton. 

Massachusetts. 


A  Problem  in  Grafting 

A  NEIGHBOR  has  a  condition,  across  the  road 
from  me,  as  to  some  grafting,  that  is  a  conun¬ 
drum  to  him  and  me. 

There  are  a  lot  of  Hyslop  and  Transcendent  crab 
apple  trees  set  16  years  ago,  and  five  or  six  years 
ago  he  started  grafting  them  over  to  Delicious, 
Stayman  and  Grimes  Golden.  They  have  grown 
fairly  well,  all  of  them,  until  this  Spring,  when  the 
Delicious  and  Stayman  are  going  right  back.  The 
leaves  are  small  and  crinkled  up  and  they  are  going 
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MOUNT  GILEAD 
CIDER  and  FRUIT  PRESSES 

More  juice  per  bushel— better  quality — 
bigger  profits.  Standard  for  over  fifty- 
two  years  for  both  commercial  and 
domestic  use.  Complete  line  of  other 
equipment  for  handling  apples,  grapes  and 
other  fruits.  Send  for  full  information 
and  copy  of  “Orchard  Products  News.  ” 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

502  Lincoln  Avc.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave.  *.  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 

models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
[  to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
PayB  tor  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  8 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
» Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO„  Box  704  Westerville,  OMo 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFD.  Box  246  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y 


Develop  your  talent  for  a  profitable  future  at  the 
oldest  commercial  art  school  in  New  England. 
This  school  has  a  national  reputation  for  suc¬ 
cessfully  training  and  placing  its  students.  Day 
and  Evening  Classes.  Catalog. 

The  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  ART.  858  Boylston  St..  Boston 


Hardy 


Old-Fashioned 

FLOWER 


d  A 

PLANTS 


FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Pinks,  Delphiniums,  Oriental  Pop¬ 
ples,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Phloxes,  Foxgloves 
and  247  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer.  Pot-grown 
Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall  planting.  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry  AVineberry,  Grape, 
Asparagus  and  Layer  Strawberry  Plants  for  September 
and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HAKKT  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Hays,  N.  Y. 
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VARIETIES  —GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden's  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  S5.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macodon,  N,  Y, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong  pot-grown  plants  from  new  runners.  Ho  year 
old  plants  used.  Howard,  Sample  and  Dunlap— $1.50  per 
25;  $4.50  per  100;  $37.50  per  1000.  Mastodon  Everbearing 
— $2.00  per  25;  $7.50  per  100.  Plant  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  and  pick  a  crop  next  summer. 

GEO.  H.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  YT. 

1*1  A1YJTQ  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post  ftooo 
*  Lrall  1  J  I.cadinn  Varieties  F.O.B.  or  More 


Cauliflower  &  B.  Sprout 
Celery  and  Pepper . 

Catalog  Ires. 


100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

$  .35 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.25 

.65 

2.00 

350 

3.00 

.60 

1.65 

3.00 

2.75 

C.  E. 

FIELD, 

Sewell, 

N.  J. 

PLANTS  plants  for 


All  varieties  Rerooted 
plants  for  late  planting:  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Beet,  Aster,  3  doz  ,  25c}  100,  40c;  300,  $1;  1,000, 
<2.75.  Coleus,  Vinca,  Salvia,  Snapdragon,  3  doz.,  60c. 
KOIIIiEIUS  PLANT  FARM,  Sinoketown,  Pa. 


HOLLAND’S  FINEST  TULIPS 

lOO  GIANT  DARWINS  $2.75 

Beautiful  10  page  folder  illustrating  our  Dutch  Bulbs  in 
actual  colors  mailed  FREE.  All  1st  size  bulbs. 

Holland  Ilulb  Co.,  Dept.  Y,  Lake  Como,  N.  J. 

Baby  Blue  Spruce  paid  anywhere,  <6.  Should 

be  planted  in  Ang.  or  Sept.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

THE  CA8SEI,  NURSERY  .  Muntuu,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE— GINSENG  ROOTS  for  Planting. 
Ralph  l>nvle,  Shuftsbury,  Vermont. 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  now  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  he  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30lh  Street,  New  York  City 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page . 


to  die.  Grimes  on  same  stock  is  doing 
well,  all  cared  for  the  same  by  the  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  is  an  experienced  fruit  man.  Is 
this  uncongeniality  of  stock  and  graft? 
I  have  done  lots  of  grafting  on  different 
stocks  with  one  to  eight  varieties  on  a 
tree,  but  have  never  seen  anything  like 
this  case  of  my  neighbor. 

I  have  early  and  late,  sweet  and  sour, 
grafted  onto  different  apple  trees,  and 
each  variety  seems  to  have  distinctly  its 
own  characteristics  regardless  of  stock  or 
number  of  varieties  on  a  tree.  I  have 
watched  the  arguments  about  early  ap¬ 
ples  grafted  to  late,  sour  grafted  to  sweet, 
etc.,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  effect,  as 
to  quality  of  fruit,  by  the  different  stocks. 
I  have  also  watched  the  discussion  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  years  as  to  working 
other  pears  onto  Kieffer.  Years  ago  I 
grafted  two  fine  young  Kieffers  entirely 
to  Worden-Seckel  and  got  fine  tops  to 
bearing,  when  a  bad  year  came  for  blight, 
and  away  went  my  Worden-Seckel  grafts 
and  original  Worden-Seckel  tree,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  Kieffers  in  the  row 
scarcely  affected.  Afterwards,  about  15 
years  ago,  I  grafted  the  rest  of  row  of 
Kieffers  to  Wilder  Early  mostly,  one  be¬ 
ing  to  Bartlett,  and  they  are  growing 
strongly  and  bearing  fine  fruit  of  both 
these  varieties.  I  dug  out  20  or  more  20- 
year-old  strong  Kieffers.  I  now  wish  I 
had  grafted  the  smaller  branches  and 
next  year  cut  off  larger  ones  and  that 
Summer  budded  onto  the  resulting 
sprouts,  as  I  have  done  some,  and  I  firm¬ 
ly  believe  that  in  a  short  time  I  could 
have  had  strong  bearing  trees  of  varieties 
that  are  actually  good  to  eat. 

Ohio.  H.  BURKHOLDER. 


Delphiniums  from  Seed 

Delphiniums  are  among  the  handsom¬ 
est  and  stateliest  of  older  hardy  border 
flowers.  Well-grown  plants  produce  a 
wealth  of  tall  spikes  which  add  dignity 
and  charm  to  the  garden  during  the 
month  of  June,  at  the  same  time  they  are 
invaluable  for  ensuring  a  supply  of  cut 
bloom  during  that  period.  Their  abso¬ 
lute  hardiness,  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  grown,  and  value  as  garden  plants 
combine  to  make  the  Delphinium  alto¬ 
gether  indispensable  in  any  garden 
scheme,  and  while  the  true  enthusiast 
will  find  untold  joy  and  interest  in  cul¬ 
tivating  the  magnificent  named  varieties 
which  are  now  obtainable,  and  in  hybri¬ 
dizing  and  raising  new  varieties  of  his 
own,  the  beginner  or  average  gardener 
Will  continue  to  rely  upon  plants  raised 
from  a  mixed  strain  of  seeds — either 
home-saved  or  purchased  from  a  seedsman. 

We  have  advanced  far  in  recent  years 
in  raising  the  standard  of  excellence  of 
the  regal  flower,  and  modern  kinds  of 
Delphiniums  such  as  the  Wrexham  strain, 
Kelway  strains,  Blanchmore  and  Lang- 
don’s  hollyhock  Delphiniums  and  others 
of  equal  merit  will  produce  spikes  of 
bloom  as  far  removed  from  the  old  Bel¬ 
ladonna  types  as  is  chalk  from  cheese. 

Seed  affords  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  increasing  Delphiniums,  and 
fortunately  they  are  easy  to  raise  in  this 
way  provided  ordinary  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  bestowed  upon  the  seed  bed  and 
the  baby  plants.  If  you  have  choice 
plants  it  will  well  repay  you  to  save  and 
collect  some  of  your  own  seed.  Allow  on¬ 
ly  the  most  perfect  flowers  on  the  central 
growth  of  choice  spikes  to  produce  seed, 
and  carefully  remove  all  others.  Sow 
the  seed  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  If  you 
purchase  your  seed  take  particular  care 
that  you  patronize  only  a  seed  merchant 
of  repute  and  obtain  the  best  quality 
seed  possible.  “Cheap”  seeds  are  always 
expensive  in  the  end.  Good  seeds  cost 
money,  and  are  well  worth  a  fair  price. 
You  may  pay  two  or  three  dollars  or  even 
five  dollars  for  a  packet  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity  seeds,  but  if  you  succeed  in  raising 
only  25  or  30  plants  from  the  packet, 
and  they  are  of  first-class  kinds,  you  have 
certainly  “cashed  in”  on  your  investment, 
without  taking  into  account  the  great 
satisfaction  which  will  be  yours  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  beauties  which  grace 
your  garden  are  of  your  own  raising. 

Sow  the  seed  in  July  or  August  either 
in  made-up  beds  in  a  cold-frame  or  in 
flats  of  light  soil.  The  latter  will  usually 
be  preferable  for  the  amateur  who  has 
only  a  small  quantity  to  care  for,  as  they 
are  more  directly  under  control.  Cover 
the  seed  to  its  own  depth  and  firm  light¬ 
ly  with  a  flat  piece  of  board.  After  wa¬ 
tering  thoroughly  with  a  fine  spray  shade 
the  seed  bed  or  boxes  from  bright  sun¬ 
shine  until  the  first  green  leaves  appear 
above  the  surface.  When  this  occurs  the 
shading  material  must  be  removed  and 
the  greatest  care  exercised  so  that  the 
surface  is  not  allowed  to  become  danger¬ 
ously  dry,  nor  overwet.  If  the  soil  is 
kept  lightly  stirred  between  the  young 


plants  growth  will  be  rapid  and  they  will 
soon  be  ready  for  transferring  to  nursery 
rows  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden, 
or  better  still  in  a  cold-frame.  Allow 
ample  space  for  development  and  provide 
a  rich  soil,  cultivate  freely  and  endeavor 
by  every  means  to  encourage  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  vigorous,  healthy  plants  before  the 
onset  of  Winter. 

If  the  beds  are  in  the  open  they  should 
be  covered  lightly  wfith  leaves,  salt  hay, 
or  other  suitable  material  after  the 
ground  has  frozen,  this  to  be  removed 
gradually  in  the  Spring. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next 
year’s  growing  season  transplant  to  their 
flowering  quarters,  giving  ample  space  for 
each  individual  to  develop.  Delphiniums 
appreciate  an  open  position  with  exposure 
to  sunshine  and  a  rich,  well-prepared 
soil  which  is  kept  sweet  by  periodic  dress¬ 
ings  of  lime. 

Should  you  be  unable  to  bestow  the 
requisite  attention  upon  seeds,  young 
seedlings  may  be  purchased  quite  inex¬ 
pensively  from  experts  and  originators  of 
new  varieties.  These  are  usually  available 
in  late  August  or  early  September,  and 
if  coddled  a  little  at  first  will  become 
well  established  by  the  commencement  of 
Winter. 

Delphiniums  are  among  the  easiest  of 
our  perennials  to  raise  from  seed,  and 
their  beauty  and  worth  is  such  that  every¬ 
one  who  gardens  should  make  a  practice 
of  raising  at  least  a  few  each  year. 

New  York.  t.  h.  everett. 


July  27,  1929 

The  Lake  Shore  Orchard  of  E.  N 
Loomis,  of  100  acres  near  Vergennes,  the 
oldest  city  in  Vermont,  was  a  marvel  of 
fine  cultural  treatment.  Mr.  Loomis  has 
large  warehouse  interests  in  New  York 
City,  and  has  a  farm  of  Jersey  cattle  and 
a  large  apple  orchard  on  the  shore  on  the 
edge  of  West  Addison.  Considerable  hail 
injury  was  observed  on  the  Loomis  Farm 

The  last  day  of  the  four-day  tour  was 
spent  in  Bennington  County,  inspecting 
the  orchard  of  E.  H.  West  and  Company 
the  former  being  a  member  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Vermont,  and  a 
skillful  orchardist.  Mr.  West  has  a  hill- 
side  orchard  of  McIntosh,  Spy  and  Fa- 
meuse,  and  has  been  very  successful.  The 
Everett  Orchard,  at  Bennington,  of  65. 
000  trees,  was  inspected  at  length. 

Prominent  among  the  pomologists  who 
attended  the  party  were  A.  O.  Ferguson 
president  of  the  Vermont  Horticultural 
Society ;  Prof.  M.  B.  Cummings  of  Bur¬ 
lington ;  Carl  K.  Webber  of  the  Grand 
Isle  Orchard  Company;  George  A.  Drew 
of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  many  Vermont 
growers  from  several  parts  of  the  State. 
The  County  Agents  in  the  several  coun¬ 
ties  toured  and  acted  as  guides  and  in¬ 
formants  and  helped  in  many  ways  to 
make  the  trip  pleasant  and  profitable.  All 
of  the  outside  visitors  were  surprised  to 
find  so  many  large  orchards  in  such  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  and  such  fine  crops  of 
clean  fruit.  The  New  Hampshire  grow¬ 
ers  will  see  the  Vermont  orchards  next 
month.  m.  b.  c. 


Massachusetts  Growers 
Visit  Vermont  Orchards 

The  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  William  R.  Cole  and 
Prof.  W.  H.  Tliies,  of  Amherst,  spent 
four  days  inspecting  the  commercial  or¬ 
chards,  and  interviewing  the  oreliardists 
in  Vermont. 

The  first  day  was  spent  in  Southeast¬ 
ern!  Vermont,  in  Windham  County,  where 
they  visited  a  hill-town  orchard  owned 
by  F.  Cabbott  Holbx-ook,  at  the  Scott 
Farm,  near  Brattleboro.  This  is  a  very 
fine  orchard  mostly  of  McIntosh  with  a 
small  quantity  of  three  other  varieties 
now  about  15  years  old,  and  in  full  bear¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Holbrook  has  installed  an  am¬ 
monia  refrigeration  plant  at  a  cost  of 
about  $15,000. 

The  fine  orchard  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Dar- 
row,  of  Putney,  was  also  visited  and  was 
of  much  interest  because  of  the  planting 
of  many  newer  varieties,  such  as  Maeoun, 
Cortland,  Lobo,  Melba,  etc.  Prof.  Dar- 
row  has  a  very  fine  McIntosh  orchard 
which  is  proving  to  be  very  profitable. 
His  last  consignment  two  years  ago  of 
McIntosh  in  March  brought  $21  a  barrel. 

The  third  stop  on  the  first  day  was  at 
the  Connecticut  Valley  Orchards,  owned 
by  George  A.  Dascomb  and  operated  by 
J.  W.  Collins.  Here  are  about  75  acres 
of  McIntosh  and  Spies  on  a  hillside  fac¬ 
ing  the  Connecticut  River.  Several  years 
ago  a  modern  packing  house  was  built, 
and  more  recently  a  large  ammonia  cold 
storage  plant  has  been  added. 

Going  over  the  mountain  into  Rutland 
County,  the  party  of  50  or  more  stopped 
at  the  Steward  Orchard,  at  East  Claren¬ 
don,  where  they  were  surprised  to  find 
1,000  small  apple  trees  under  paper 
mulch  treatment.  George  A.  Steward, 
the  owner,  and  George  F.  Richards,  man¬ 
ager,  showed  the  party  a  very  fine  McIn¬ 
tosh  ,  and  Spy  orchard  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition,  clean  of  scab  and  trees  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

The  Macltae  Orchard,  at  Castleton, 
owned  and  operated  by  R.  R.  MacRae, 
has  about  13,000  trees,  largely  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Spy.  A  very  extensive  packing 
house  and  sorting  machinery  were  shown 
to  the  visitors. 

The  Lakeside  Orchard  of  John  M. 
Stevens,  Orwell,  was  also  inspected,  as 
also  the  Meadow  Orchard  of  W.  A. 
Stocker,  of  Shoreham.  The  most  exten¬ 
sive  orchardist  in  Addison  County  is  C. 
L.  Withered,  of  Middlebury,  who  lias  a 
fine  orchard  in  Shoreham,  also  at  Corn¬ 
wall.  Mr.  Withered  has  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Delicious  and  McIntosh  and 
Golden  Delicious.  He  has  a  very  fine 
packing  house  with  mechanical  sizing  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  important  accessories. 
The  famous  Red-I-Eat  apples  grown  at 
Cornwall  by  C.  L.  Withered  and  John  C. 
Ryan,  was  of  much  interest.  Here  was 
best  displayed  the  McIntosh  and  De¬ 
licious  of  any  place  in  Vermont. 


Old-Time  Cobbler  Wanted 

An  Agricultural  Museum  is  maintained 
in  a  brick  building  that  was  dedicated 
last  year  on  the  New  York  State  Fair 
grounds  at  Syracuse.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  during  the  week  of  the  fair,  which 
will  begin  this  year  on  Aug.  25.  There 
are  many  odd  and  interesting  things  in 
the  museum  that  are  worth  seeing  and 
thinking  about.  Some  old-time  arts  are 
demonstrated  every  day  of  the  fair  by 
men  and  women  who  learned  them  long 
ago.  For  instance,  boots  and  shoes  are 
made  and  fiax  is  spun.  At  each  of  the 
last  three  fairs,  thousands  of  visitors  were 
glad  that  they  had  a  chance  to  see  Johnny 
Mulberry  make  boots  according  to  meth¬ 
ods  that  were  in  vogue  three  generations 
ago.  He  is  seriously  ill,  and  will  not  be 
seen  there  this  year.  Consequently  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
which  has  charge  of  the  museum  and  its 
program,  desires  to  secure  a  genuine,  old- 
time  cobbler  to  take  Mr.  Mulberry’s  place. 
The  man  selected  will  receive  his  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  Syracuse,  his  main¬ 
tenance  while  in  Syracuse  and  a  reason¬ 
able  wage  besides  from  the  Society.  Who¬ 
ever  is  interested  and  qualified  is  in¬ 
vited  to  communicate  with  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y. 
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Killing  Spiders  on  Porch 

We  have  a  very  large  porch  on  our 
house,  both  high  and  wide.  During  the 
Summer  spiders  literally  cover  the  under 
side  of  the  roof  and  eaves.  Is  there  any¬ 
thin"  that  we  could  spray  into  the 
cracks  to  kill  them  and  their  eggs?  The 
spiders  are  huge  gray  affairs  that  smash 
of  their  own  weight  in  a  short  fall.  What 
can  we  do  to  get  rid  of  them?  0.  T. 

Mt.  Herrnon,  Mass. 

In  the  first  place  the  spiders  and  their 
webs  should  be  swept  down  as  thorough¬ 
ly  as  can  be  done  with  an  ordinary 
broom.  Then  the  under  side  of  the  roof 
can  be  sprayed  with  either  kerosene  or 
gasoline,  and  if  sprayed  with  consider¬ 
able  force  the  liquid  will  undoubtedly 
reach  the  eggs  and  kill  them,  and  kill 
any  spiders  that  may  have  escaped  the 
sweeping.  Probably  kerosene  would  be 
better  because  it  is  more  oily,  and  will 
creep  into  cracks  somewhat  better  than 
gasoline.  Besides,  the  fire  hazard  with 
kerosene  is  less  serious.  If  gasoline  is 
used  great  care  should  be  exercised  to 
have  no  lighted  cigarettes,  cigars,  pipes 
or  other  forms  of  fire  anywhere  near. 
The  application  of  the  oil  may  have  to  be 
repeated,  because  when  its  effect  has 
worn  off  the  spiders  may  return, 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Colors  of  Flowers 

One  can  scarcely  read  the  color  descrip¬ 
tions  of  flowers  given  in  catalogs  and 
magazines  without  being  struck  by  the 
many  different  terms  u^ed  to  describe 
the  same  color,  and  this  is  the  case  so 
frequently  that  the  intending  purchaser 
of  a  plant  or  flower  is  often  misled  by 
these  flowery  descriptions.  Thus  the  term 
red  can  mean  almost  anything  from  a 
light  red  to  a  dark  one  that  is  almost 
crimson.  Then  again  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  nature  there  are  extremely 
few  pure  raw  colors,  and  while  we  speak 
respectively  of  black  and  white,  yet  they 
are  almost  non-existent  except  by  com¬ 
parison,  as  even  the  “beautiful  snow”  has 
a  considerable  amount  of  blue  in  its  com¬ 
position.  and  the  extremely  dark  tulip, 
hollyhock,  etc.,  that  are  often  termed 
black,  are  a  long  way  off  the  extreme 
darkness  of  the  velvety  pansy,  where 
the  velvety  texture  absorbs  almost  all  the 
light  and  so  intensifies  the  darkness. 
Nearly  all  flowers  in  nature  thus  being 
compound,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult 
to  describe  them  in  one  or  two  words,  and 
in  doing  so  it  is  important  that  the  terms 
which  have  been  used  by  artists  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  which  are  well  known,  should 
always  be  used  in  describing  colors  of 
flowers.  A  proper  and  careful  use  of 
words  and  terms  in  this  respect  would 
often  prevent  the  all  too  frequent  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  purchaser  of  some 
long  wished  for  flower  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  certain  color,  but  which, 
owing  to  the  inability  or  carelessness  of 
the  originator  or  disseminator  in  his  de¬ 
scription,  turns  out  to  be  something  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  what  was  expected. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Standard  Fuchsias 

The  Fuchsia  is  an  old-fashioned  plant 
beloved  by  our  mothers  and  grandmothers, 
and  still  a  favorite  among  those  who  find 
pleasure  in  cultivating  window  and  porch 
plants.  Few  subjects  are  easier  to  man¬ 
age  once  the  details  are  mastered,  and  a 
well-shaped  plant  hung  with  a  multitude 
of  bell-shaped  flowers  is  surely  an  aim 
worth  striving  for.  Fuchsia  flowers  come 
in  many  different  colors ;  pink  and  white, 
pink  and  purple,  purple  and  white,  bright 
red.  double  flowers,  single  flowers  and 
fcuch  like  variations,  while  some  varie¬ 
ties  possess  rich  red  foliage  and  others 
leaves  of  the  brightest  green. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  discuss  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  the 
f  uchsia  to  produce  the  usual  well-shaped 
pot  plant,  but  rather  to  advocate  growing 
this  worthy  plant  in  standard  form,  and 
detail  the  methods  to  be  followed  to  at¬ 
tain  this  end. 

The  term  standard  is  used  by  garden¬ 
ers  to  designate  a  certain  form  in  which 
a  tree  or  other  plant  is  trained  and 
grown.  A  standard  shaped  plant  has  a 
single  stout  erect  stem  for  several  feet 
the  ground,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  bushy  head  of  branches.  The  Fuchsia 
ends  itself  particularly  well  to  this  treat¬ 
ment  and  the  flowers,  being  pendent,  dis- 
Way  ^“emse^ves  to  full  advantage  in  this 

Purchase  grown  standards  from  a 
, '  aie„r  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5 
ho  h^eac^’  excellent  specimens  will 
now a(1  next  Summer  if  a  start  is  made 

nlo!?}eCu  ®ome  thrifty  young  Fuchsia 
^‘..  having  a  good  strong  lead,  place  a 
.?.t°  them  and  tie  the  leading  shoot 
uis  stake,  then  carefully  pinch  out 


any  lateral  shoot.  If  you  cannot  obtain 
suitable  plants  a  start  may  be  made  by 
inserting  cuttings  at  this  season  but  nat¬ 
urally  it  is  an  advantage  to  begin  with 
plants  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  such 
plants  in  2%  or  3:in.  pots  are  quite  in¬ 
expensive  to  purchase. 

The  main  point  then  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  is  to  keep  the  plants  growing, 
and  to  accomplish  this  end  they  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  checked  by 
being  pot-bound  or  through  drought  or 
other  cause.  When  the  roots  have  formed 
a  nice  network  around  the  sides  of  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  growing,  it  is  time 
to  transfer  them  to  slightly  larger  re¬ 
ceptacles;  always  placing  ample  drainage 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  using  a 
good  open  compost  containing  about  one- 
quarter  rotted  cow  manure  and  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  bonemeal  for  potting  pur¬ 
poses.  This  compost  should  contain  suf¬ 
ficient  sand,  and  humus  or  leaf  mold,  so 
that  when  a  handful  is  taken  and 
squeezed  together  it  falls  readily  apart 
when  the  pressure  is  removed.  It  should 
be  just  pleasantly  moist,  but  by  no  means 
wet.  Keep  the  stem  tied  neatly  but  not 
tightly  to  a  straight  stake  or  bamboo 
cane  and  religiously  nip  out  all  side 
growths  and  flowers  as  they  appear.  At¬ 
tend  to  watering  as  the  occasion  demands, 
endeavoring  always  to  maintain  that  hap¬ 
py  medium  between  over-wetness  and 
over-dryness,  which  all  growing  plants 
appreciate.  In  the  forenoon  of  bright  days 
spraying  over  the  foliage  with  clear  wa¬ 
ter  will  do  much  to  promote  growth  and 
healthfulness,  and  spraying  at  intervals 
of  10  days  or  so  with  Black  Leaf  40  or 
some  other  approved  insecticide  mixed 
according  to  directions  will  ensure  free¬ 
dom  from  insect  pests. 

Under  this  treatment  the  Fuchsia  plant 
will  attain  a  height  of  three,  four  or  more 
feet  before  growth  ceases  for  the  Winter 
— the  height  attained  depending  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  vigor  of  the  variety. 

During  the  Winter  reduce  the  supply 
of  water  to  a  minimum,  giving  just 
enough  to  preserve  the  foliage  in  condi¬ 
tion.  A  temperature  which  does  not  drop 
below  35  degrees  will  be  sufficient  at  this 
time. 

With  the  advent  of  Spring  growth  will 
manifest  itself  and  the  water  supply  and 
temperature  may  be  increased.  Scrape  off 
the  top  two  inches  of  soil  and  replace 
with  a  rich  compost,  and  spray  on  bright 
days  to  encourage  growth. 

Keep  the  plant  to  a  single  stem  until 
the  required  height  is  reached  (a  4-ft. 
stem  is  usually  sufficient),  and  then  nip 
out  the  growing  point  and  allow  five  or 
six  laterals  to  develop.  These  in  their 
turn  should  be  stopped  at  the  second 
joint  and  this  procedure  continued  until 
a  head  of  the  required  size  and  shape  is 
obtained.  Pot  into  a  six  or  seven-inch 
pot  for  flowering  the  first  season  and 
cease  pinching  the  growths  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  .Tune,  thus  assuring  fine 
flowering  plants  in  July. 

Routine  culture  during  the  Summer 
consists  only  of  attention  to  watering, 
the  removal  of  faded  flowers  and  weekly 
applications  of  dilute  liquid  manure  or 
some  prepared  plant  fertilizer. 

Standard  Fuchsias  remain  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  many  years,  increasing  in  size 
and  floriferousness  with  time.  In  Winter 
old  plants  should  be  kept  almost  dry  in 
a  cool  place,  but  safe  from  frost.  In 
Spring  they  should  be  pruned  hard  back, 
paying  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  head, 
top-dressed  and  then  introduced  to  a 
warmer  temperature  and  given  water 
more  freely.  To  train  plants  of  this  de¬ 
scription  from  the  “baby”  stage  is  a 
fascinating  task,  and  the- result  is  sure 
to  give  pleasure  besides  being  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Standard  shaped  Fuchsias  are  claimed 
by  one  prominent  seedman  to  be  “old 
flowers  made  new.”  T.  H.  everett. 

New  York.  , 


The  Bookshelf 

How  to  Speak  Effectively  ;  by 
George  Eric  Peabody,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity;  100  pages;  published  by  John  Wiley 
and  Sons,  New  York ;  price  $1.50.  The 
era  of  oratory,  of  both  the  ponderous  and 
“silver  tongue”  variety  has  passed,  and 
in  its  place  has  come  the  demand  for 
talks  brief  and  to  the  point,  telling  what 
is  to  be  said  without  causing  long  breaths 
of  undue  weariness  in  the  audience.  The 
ability  to  speak  briefly  and  to  the  point 
is  something  worth  working  for,  and  Prof. 
Peabody  gives  some  clear  and  definite 
instructions,  based  on  the  time  tried 
principles  of :  “Have  something  to  say ; 
say  it,  and  then  stop.” 

Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Use  of 
Fertilizers  ;  by  Firman  E.  Bear,  of 
Ohio  State  University;  348  pages;  many 
illustrations  and  tables;  published  by 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York;  price 
$4.  This  is  in  part  a  history  of  fertilizers 
since  the  time  of  Liebig,  Lawes  and  Gil¬ 
bert,  brought  up  to  their  present-day  prac¬ 
tical  use.  It  is  a  work  of  value  for  ref¬ 
erence  as  well  as  for  the  definite  instruc¬ 
tion  in  fertilizer  application. 

Agricultural  Reform  in  the 
United  States;  by  Prof.  John  D.  Black, 
of  Harvard  University;  511  pages;  pub¬ 
lished  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York ;  price  $4.  Prof.  Black  calls 
this  book  :  “A  statement  of  the  conditions 
of  agriculture  as  they  now  are ;  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  various  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  proposed;  a  consideration  of  the 
adequacy  of  these  measures,  and  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  remaining  measures  that  need 
to  be  taken.” 


you  r 
winter 
wheat  this  fall 

In  this  day  o£  farming  on  narrow  margins  of  profit,  anything 
that  will  help  lower  the  cost  of  production  is  most  welcome.  It 
is  generally  recognized  by  forward-looking  farmers  that  “the 
higher  the  grade  of  fertilizer  the  lower  the  cost  per  unit  of 
plant  food.”' 

Armour’s  NPK  Fertilizers  contain  45  lbs.  of  available  plant 
food  in  every  hundred.  It  drills  perfectly  to  the  last  ounce. 

NPK  is  one  answer  to  the  low-cost  production  problem.  This 
fertilizer  is  the  latest  forward  step  in  crop  fertility  and  lower 
plant  food  cost.  It  will  help  you  get  maximum  yields  of  wheat 
that  will  grade  high  and  sell  for  a  top  price.  It  will  cut  your 
cost  to  grow.  It  is  a  sure  way  to  beat  a  low  market. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  you  the  price  in  100-pound  bags 
covering  your  requirements  and  will  deliver  through  our  nearest 
dealer,  or  to  your  station  if  there  is  no  Armour  dealer  in  yom: 
locality.  Use  coupon. 


Use  NPK 
9-27-9  on  light- 
colored  loam 
and  clay  up¬ 
land  soils. 


Use  NPK 
9-18-18  on 
light  sandy 
and  dark  col¬ 
ored  upland 
soils  and  all 
bottom-soils. 


etfrm our  Fertilizer  G8ll60£Oy  So 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Dept.  100,  111  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago;  Ill. 

Please  quote  price  (delivered  at  f . tons  NPK  9-27-9 
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•Ph  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  department  has  been  officially  in¬ 
formed  that  similar  action  will  be  taken 
here. 

The  natural  beauties  of  New  Hampshire 
are  being  hidden  from  visitors  to  the  State 
and  tourists  are  being  discouraged  as  a 
result  of  the  erection  of  billboards  and 
signs  along  the  highways,  property  own¬ 
ers  in  several  sections  allege  in  protests 
which  they  filed  with  the  Highway  De¬ 
partment.  They  declare  that  their  prop¬ 
erty  is  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  bill¬ 
boards  and  signs  on  private  land  adjacent 
to  the  State  trunk  line.  The  Highway 
Department  announced  July  12  that  this 
year  it  has  removed  2,500  signs  placed 
along  the  right  of  way,  but  that  billboards 
and  signs  on  private  land  cannot  be  elimi¬ 
nated  unless  it  is  shown  that  they  menace 
traffic.  Under  this  provision  a  number  of 
billboards  have  been  removed  from  dan¬ 
gerous  curves. 

Fire  did  $150,000  damage  in  the  unfin¬ 
ished  six-story  apartment  at  Bronx  Blvd. 
and  219th  St.,  the  Bronx,  New  York  City, 
July  11.  Firemen  answered  three  alarms 
and  fought  the  blaze  for  three  hours.  Its 
origin  was  considered  suspicious  by  Fire 
Marshal  Thomas  Brophy  and  District  At¬ 
torney  John  E.  McGeelian,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  started  a  joint  investigation.  It  was 
the  third  suspicious  tire  to  occur  in  build¬ 
ings  under  construction  in  the  Bronx  in 
less  than  three  weeks. 

Orders  issued  from  the  New  York  City 
Hall  July  11  directed  the  police  to  take 


Forced  to  abandon  his  35-foot  auxiliary 
sloop,  the  Emma  B.,  when  she  sank  in  20 
feet  of  water  four  miles  off  Brigantine, 
July  15,  Capt.  G.  P.  Crowley,  70,  of 
Tuc-kerton,  N.  J.,  swam  to  shore  safely, 
although  requirings  more  than  three  hours 
to  negotiate  the  distance.  The  engine  of 
the  sloop  went  dead  while  Capt.  Crowley 
was  bringing  the  boat  to  Atlantic  City  for 
repairs,  and  on  going  to  the  engine  room 
the  veteran  skipper  found  it  flooded,  the 
boat  listing  so  rapidly  that  within  a  few 
minutes  it  sank.  After  reaching  shore 
Capt.  Crowley  refused  to  be  taken  to  a 
hospital  and,  getting  into  the  automobile 
of  a  friend,  went  to  Atlantic  City,  where 
he  reported  the  sinking  to  Coast  Guards¬ 
men. 

After  he  was  held  up  by  three  men  on 
Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  July 
15,  and  robbed  of  $15,000,  M.  Crowley, 
bank  messenger,  refused  to  surrender,  put 
up  a  fight  and  captured  one  of  the  rob¬ 
bers.  The  man  captured  gave  the  name  of 
Lawrence  McMullen,  27. 

Accompanied  by  a  series  of  chemical 
explosions,  tire  July  15  destroyed  the  pier 
of  the  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  on  the 
Delaware  River  at  Delaware  Ave.  and 
Green  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  damaged  two 
adjoining  piers.  The  loss  was  estimated 
at  more  than  $300,000.  Wreckage  from 
the  pier  was  hurled  for  blocks  by  the  ex¬ 
plosions,  and  several  firemen  were  slight¬ 
ly  injured  by  the  falling  debris.  A  dozen 
others  were  overcome  by  shock  and  fumes 


Henry  Miller  News  Service. 

Above  picture  shows  President  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board  as  at  present 
constituted.  One  member  remains  to  be  appointed,  presumably  to  represent  the  icheat 
interests.  Those  shown  are:  Left  to  right,  seated,  James  C.  Stone  of  Kentucky; 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Arthur  M.  Hyde;  President  Hoover ;  Alexander  Lcgge  of 
Chicago,  III.,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  C.  C.  Teague  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Back  row:  W.  F.  Schilling  of  Minnesota;  Charles  S.  Wilson  of  New  York; 
Carl  Williams  of  Oklahoma,  and  C.  B.  Denman  of  Missouri. 


The  Changing  Picture 

The  age-old  painting  is  again  unfold¬ 
ing.  Tall  ripe  wheat  against  the  green 
forest  of  a  woodlot,  but  where  grain  meets 
wood  note  the  lift  of  a  binder  reel,  and 
the  bobbing  ears  of  horses.  This  picture 
is  about  to  change,  to  become  shocks  of 
grain  standing  among  stubble.  The  man 
with  the  horses  perhaps  does  not  see  him¬ 
self  in  the  role  of  master  painter,  as  pro¬ 
ducing  any  kind  of  picturesque  harmony, 
or  if  he  does  he  will  never  speak  of  it, 
nor  shall  I  have  the  face  to  broach  the 
subject.  These  things  are  felt,  but  not 
spoken,  and  whoever  breaks  the  rule  shat¬ 
ters  a  key  to  neighborly  respect.  For  this 
“art”  men  forsake  the  city  and  give  up 
dreams  of  material  wealth. 

A  little  lad  comes  up  the  lane  at  sun¬ 
set,  pulling  a  huge  old  red  cow  behind 
him  who  now  and  then  asserts  her  fancy 
for  stray  wisps  of  juicy  grass.  He  is  as 
small  in  comparison  to  her  bulk  as  the 
mahout  to  the  size  of  his  elephant,  but 
he  has  no  fear.  She  is  the  foster  mother 
of  humanity,  and  if  he  tripped  and  fell 
she  would  wait  for  him  to  rise.  That  is 
another  picture ;  it,  like  the  other  is 
changing.  The  boy  will  go  to  school  next 
Fall,  and  the  spirit  that  looks  out  of  his 
eyes  today  will  learn  to  hide  itself  behind 
doubt  or  indifference.  New  babies  have 
been  born  up  and  down  our  road,  and  the 
tiny  face  of  any  of  them,  inscrutable, 
helpless,  together  with  their  wee  clutch¬ 
ing  fingers,  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  a 
painter  can  attempt.  We  are  a  part  of 
the  change  in  this  picture,  for  lo,  these 
babies  are  the  younger  generation  tread¬ 
ing  at  our  heels. 

No  one  can  blame  Juno,  the  gray  dove, 
for  deserting  the  window  sill  after  it  be¬ 
came  certain  that  the  green  Panama  bird 
with  the  frightful  beak  was  to  stay.  He 
was  as  ugly  as  he  looked,  thrusting  out 
a  claw  at  her  as  she  passed,  and  had  a 
voice  to  match,  for  he  could  screech  like 
a  hen  hawk.  There  was  a  handsome 
young  Homer  waiting  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  out  on  the  barn  roof,  and  she 
hankered  for  the  quiet  of  the  pigeon 
roost,  a  nest  of  her  own. 

So  it  was  “Juno  has  laid  an  egg,”  one 
morning,  and  later,  “Juno  has  her  squab.” 
A  homely  bird,  he  is  now,  sitting  on  his 
heels  all  day  long  and  calling  for  more 
food,  a  naked,  unlikely  mass  of  bird 
whose  only  word  is  “feep.”  With  two  to 
fetch  and  carry  for  him  his  crop  has 
swelled  out  in  front  until  he  can  see  off 
but  not  down,  and  his  wings,  which  he 
takes  good  care  to  exercise  with  frequent 
flappings,  are  as  futile  as  his  feet,  which 
have  never  held  him  erect  in  his  life.  Yet 
his  mother  does  not  despair. 

Enter  Elsie,  with  the  wicked  green  par¬ 
rot  .sitting  on  her  shoulder  greedily  in¬ 
specting  the  gathering  of  hen’s  eggs  whose 
emptied  shells  he  finds  so  delectable  at 
breakfast  time.  Perhaps  his  "orange  eye 
dwelt  too  long  on  the  squab.  There  was 
a  whistle  of  Juno’s  wings,  the  clap  of 
feathers  and  the  scream  of  a  defeated 
bird  backing  off  from  the  whipping  of 
angry  quills.  It  was  a  double  retreat, 
Panama  rising  and  falling  with  each  run¬ 
ning  step  of  his  hurrying  mistress,  and 
scolding  in  disgruntled  rage  because  he 
had  come  off  so  badly.  “Feep,”  said  the 
squab,  rising  on  his  heels  that  he  might 
flap  his  wings  more  freely. 

There  is  a  daily  flight  of  airplanes.  We 
still  leave  the  dinner  table  for  the  low- 
flying  machine.  The  dragon-fly  which  pa¬ 
trols  the  lily  pool  is  not  interested,  and 
will  never  know  that  he  has  served  as  a 
pattern  for  man-made  monsters  of  the 
air,  but  for  a  few  minutes  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  drought  that  is  pinching  The 
grain  and  potatoes,  and  the  precious 
bramble  berries  on  their  weighted  bushes, 
product  of  much  care  and  thought. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  drought  that  has 
brought  on  the  scourge  of  ants  to  this 
section.  Large  black  ants,  middle-sized 
ants,  and  the  very  tiny  red  ants  which 
are  most  disagreeable  of  all,  have  visited 
families  that  have  never  had  an  ant  in 
the  house  before.  They  climb  the  table 
legs,  penetrate  the  cracks  of  the  cup¬ 
boards,  where  they  take  peculiar  delight 
in  the  frosting  of  cakes,  and  the  juices  of 
fruit.  A  boy  left  candy  in  his  father’s 
writing  desk,  and  the  family  returning 
after  a  short  absence  was  horrified  to 
find  the  pigeon-holes  taken  possession  of 
by  swarming  black  backs,  the  large  ants. 
At  the  first  alarm,  which  was  'the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  fight  in  which  the  family  al¬ 
ternately  wiped  the  sweat  from  brow, 
and  exterminated  ants,  the  unwelcome 
visitors  pushed  their  way  among  the  pa¬ 
pers,  making  themselves  doubly  hard  to 
remove.  It  was  an  hour  before  the  fami¬ 
ly  settled  down  to  ordinary  living.  I  dis¬ 
like  killing  small  creatures  of  any  kind, 
and  wish  that  the  ill-advised  insects  could 
be  persuaded  to  stay  at  home.  But  no 
common  persuasion  prevails.  Last  eve¬ 
ning  I  observed  ants  traveling  from  the 
barn  to  the  house  on  the  electric  light 
wire ! 

This  part  of  the  picture  cannot  change 
too  soon.  MBS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 

rv  ■  ■  — 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Public  Health  Council  held 
June  26.  a  resolution  was  adopted  which 
will  prohibit  the  sale  or  distribution  of 
cellulose  nitrate  (inflammable)  film  for 
x-ray  purposes  after  September  1,  1929. 
This  resolution  will  be  effective  in  New 
York  State  outside  of  New  York  City. 


immediate  steps  to  suppress  the  nuisance 
caused  by  illuminated  advertising  air¬ 
planes  flying  over  the  city  at  night.  Ed¬ 
win  Franko  Goldman  had  written  to 
Mayor  Walker  complaining  that  during 
his  band  concerts  on  the  Mall  in  Central 
Park  the  great  audiences  had  been  an¬ 
noyed,  as  well  as  jeopardized,  by  the  noise 
of  an  airplane  motor  and  the  constant 
honking  of  a  loud  horn  from  the  same 
source.  Another  complaint,  recently  re¬ 
ceived,  declared  that  advertising  aircraft 
had  been  flying  low  over  city  stadiums 
while  ball  games  or  boxing  matches  were 
in  progress.  The  New  York  ordinance 
concerning  low  flying  over  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  areas  requires  that  pilots  keep  an 
altitude  of  at  least  3,000  feet  above  the 
city. 

George  Eastman,  retired  camera  manu¬ 
facturer  and  philanthropist,  marked  his 
75th  birthday  July  12  with  another  gift 
to  education.  This  time  it  was  a  radio 
equipment  designed  to  link  every  public 
and  parochial  school  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
20  elementary  schools  and  two  suburban 
high  schools.  The  equipment  will  permit 
broadcasting  by  remote  control  from  two 
junior  high  and  two  high  schools  through 
a  Rochester  radio  station.  The  devices 
will  be  in  operation  at  the  opening  of  the 
September  term. 

At  the  close  of  a  day  of  revelations  of 
alleged  illegal  activities  and  other  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  conduct  of  the  private  bank¬ 
ing  house  of  Clarke  Brothers,  Philip  L. 
and  Hudson  Clarke  Jr.,  of  New  York 
City,  members  of  the  bankrupt  firm,  were 
taken  in  a  prison  van  to  the  Federal 
House  of  Detention  July  12.  They  re¬ 
mained  there  one  night  as  a  result  of  their 
inability  to  furnish  $25,000  bail  each. 
Phillip  and  Hudson  Clarke  Jr.,  with 
James  Rae  Clarke  and  John  F.  Bouker, 
also  of  the  firm,  had  been  indicted  for 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  and  for  con¬ 
spiracy  to  effect,  that  end.  Two  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  $5,000,000  failure  of  Clarke 
Brothers  went  forward  simultaneously, 
one  before  United  States  Commissioner 
Garrett  W.  Cotter  in  the  Federal  building 
and  the  other  before  Referee  in  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  John  L.  Lyttle  at  299  Broadway. 
The  hearing  before  Commissioner  Cotter, 
conducted  by  United  States  Attorney  Tut¬ 
tle,  seeks  possible  violations  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  laws,  while  that  before  Referee  Lyttle 
is  a  search  for  assets  which  appear  to  be 
rapidly  decreasing  rather  than  increasing 
under  investigation. 


from  the  exploding  chemicals.  A  section 
of  a  tank  containing  chemicals  was  car¬ 
ried  six  blocks  by  one  of  the  blasts  and 
crashed  against  a  house,  breaking  several 
window  panes. 

Books  and  records  of  the  United  Lath¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  and  of  the  Plasterers’  In¬ 
formation  Bureau,  both  of  3550  White 
Plains  Ave.,  New  York,  were  seized  July 
15  by  District  Attorney  John  E.  McGee- 
han  in  his  investigation  of  the  series  of 
suspicious  fires  in  unfinished  Bronx  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  He  suspects  the  fires  were 
started  in  some  instances  by  racketeers  in 
the  building  trades.  This  action  followed 
a  similar  move  July  13  when  records  of 
the  Bronx  Electrical  Survey  Bureau,  215 
E.  149th  St.,  were  impounded.  Jack  How¬ 
ard,  also  known  as  Jack  Horowitz,  de¬ 
scribed  as  its  secretary,  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  bureau  after  one  independent 
contractor  said  Howard  had  forced  him 
to  quit  a  job. 

James  A.  Stillman’s  luxurious  power 
yacht  Wenonah  II,  formerly  the  Modesty, 
was  burned  to  the  water’s  edge  and  the 
assistant  engineer  was  painfully  burned 
when  an  explosion  and  fire  destroyed  the 
big  pleasure  craft  in  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
harbor  July  16.  The  first  officer,  who  is 
missing,  is  believed  to  be  dead.  The  cost 
of  the  vessel  was  estimated  at  $200,000. 

The  Nassak  diamond,  which  graced  the 
forehead  of  a  god  in  India  a  century  ago 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  great  stones 
of  the  -world,  was  held  to  be  an  artistic 
antique  and  therefore  exempt  from  duty 
in  a  decision  made  public  by  the  United 
States  Customs  Court  at  New  York  July 
16.  The  jewel,  which  is  valued  at  $400,000 
to  $500,000,  has  been  the  subject  of  Cus¬ 
toms  Court  controversy  since  it  was 
brought  here  more  than  two  years  ago  by 
Evon  F.  Bendler,  acting  for  Mauboussin, 
a  jeweler,  with  offices  in  Paris  and  New 
York.  American  jewelery  interests  pro¬ 
tested  against  free  admission  of  the  dia¬ 
mond,  asserting  it  should  have  been  taxed 
20  per  cent  as  a  diamond  suitable  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry.  The  gem 
was  carried  in  December  to  the  Customs 
Court  in  an  armored  car,  surrounded  by 
armed  guards,  and  submitted  to  the  court 
for  inspection.  A  few  weeks  later,  with 
only  a  soiled  envelope  as  a  protective 
-wrapper,  it  escaped  the  attention  of  a 
band  of  jewel  thieves  who  raided  the  Mau¬ 
boussin  establishment  on  Park  Avenue  in 
a  daring  daylight  robbery. 


July  27,  102!) 

AVIATION. — Carl  Milkreit,  chief  nilof 
for  the  Westfield,  N.  J.,  airport,  and  PrvJ 
Rorke  of  Lake  Mahopae,  N.  Y..  his  me 
chanic,  were  killed  July  12  when  their 
biplane  caught  fire  at  a  height  of  abom 
1,000  feet  and  crashed  into  trees  on  the 
edge  of  the  Locust  Grove  Golf  Course  in 
u  oodbridge  township,  near  Rahway  N  7 
The  gas  line  apparently  broke  and  threw 
gasoline  onto  the  engine  and  possiblv  over 
the  fliers. 

After  10)4  days  in  the  air,  two  fliers 
completed  a  new  aviation  record  nt 
ver  City,  Cal.,  July  12.  Loren  W.  Mon¬ 
dell  of  Los  Angeles  and  Roland  B.  Rein¬ 
hart  of  Salem,  Ore.,  had  been  aloft  246 
hours  43  minutes  32  seconds,  exceedin'' 
the  previous  record  by  72  hours  42  mirV 
utes  and  33  seconds.  The  Angeleno,  pow- 
ered  by  a  second-hand  Wright  whirlwind 
motor,  left  the  ground  July  2.  Since  tint 
time  the  previous  record  had  been  estih- 
lished  at  Cleveland.  The  estimated  mile 
age  covered  by  the  Angeleno  is  19  750 
more  than  three-quarters  the  distance 
around  the  earth  the  circumference  of 
which  is  24,900  miles. 

Two  Polish  fliers  in  an  Araiot  binUne 
Marzalek  Pilsudski.  and  two  French  fli¬ 
ers  in  their  plane  the  Question  Mark  left 
Le  Bourget,  France,  July  13,  in  an  at¬ 
tempted  race  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
French  were  forced  to  turn  back  by  ad¬ 
verse  weather,  while  the  Polish  plane 
crashed  near  the  Azores,  one  of  the  fliers 
being  killed. 

Pan-American  Grace  Company,  opera¬ 
tors  of  air  mail  lines  to  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  American  countries,  July  16  an¬ 
nounced  the  inauguration  of  sendee  to 
Santiago,  Chile,  with  the  take-off  of  a 
plane  from  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  for  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  line.  The  ser¬ 
vice  to  Chile  links  Miami,  Fla.,  with  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  a  distance 
of  5,774  miles,  and  constitutes  a  continu¬ 
ous  air  mail  ro#te  from  Montreal,  Can 
to  Santiago,  a  distance  of  10,000  miles. 

Fast  thinking  saved  the  lives  of  two 
navy  airmen  July  16  when  the  engine  and 
propeller  of  their  plane  broke  from  their 
moorings  and  dropped  more  than  600  feet 
to  Mustin  Field  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard.  Chief  Radio  Electrician  O.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  after  the  accident,  realized  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  the  pilot  and  jumped  from 
the  plane  with  a  parachute  to  permit 
Commander  O.  W.  Erickson,  chief  inspec¬ 
tor  at  the  naval  aircraft  factory,  to  bring 
it.  safetly  to  the  ground.  Neither  flier 
suffered  injury. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  new  Federal 
Farm  Board,  invested  by  President  Hoo¬ 
ver  with  “responsibility,  authority  and 
resources  such  as  have  never  before  been 
conferred  by  our  Government  in  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  industry,”  met  July  15  for 
the  first  time.  They  were  told  they  had 
full  charge  over  the  Federal  Government’s 
gravest  problem,  with  $150,000,000  from 
the  Treasury  to  start  on  a  solution,  in 
addition  to  $1,500,000  expense  money.  No 
method  of  approach  was  indicated  to 
them.  For  a  permanent  solution  of  the 
grain  situation,  it  was  made  known,  the 
Board  will  try  to  help  farmers  get  for 
themselves  the  profits  now  gleaned  by 
market  pool  operators  in  Chicago,  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  This  will  be  attempt¬ 
ed  by  urging  farmers  to  build  their  own 
storage  facilities,  the  Government  lending 
the  money.  This  private  storage,  it  is 
hoped,  will  keep  most  of  the  grain  crops 
“invisible,”  thus  crippling  market  specu¬ 
lation  in  futures  and  allowing  individual 
farmers  to  hold  their  own  crops  at  home 
until  prices  are  best  for  marketing.  In 
order  to  study  the  co-operative  system 
thoroughly,  the  aiding  of  which,  through 
Government  funds,  will  be  the  chief  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  farm  relief  program,  members 
of  the  Board  will  meet  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Co-operation  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  on  July  29. 

The  work  of  burning  200  wooden  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  vessels,  which  were  sold  for 
scrap  several  years  ago,  will  be  completed 
near  Sandy  Point,  Md.,  in  the  Potomac 
River  a  few  miles  below  the  capital,  with¬ 
in  the  next  12  months,  it  was  estimated 
by  officials  July  15.  About  115  of  the 
ships  have  already  been  burned  and  the 
others  are  being  disposed  of  at  the  rate  oi 
eight  or  ten  a  month.  The  average  cost 
of  constructing  them  was  about  $1,000,- 
000.  After  the  last  of  the  vessels  has  been 
burned  earth  wall  be  banked  over  the  keels 
to  prevent  drifting.  The  ships  were  sold 
to  the  Western  Marine  and  Salvage  1  o.. 
a  Pacific  Coast  concern.  The  machinery 
and  other  fixtures  of  value  were  removed 
and  destroying  them  by  fire  was  begun  m 
1925.  Recently  14  were  sold  to  construct 
a  breakwater  at  Philadelphia. 

Plans  for  the  first  distribution  census, 
which  is  to  undertake  to  find  the  causes 
of  from  $8,000,000,000  to  $10,000,000,000 
of  waste  in  the  annual  sale  of  commodi¬ 
ties  used  by  the  American  public,  were 
taken  up  at  a  conference  July  1*  at  tne 
Department  of  Commerce  of  14  promi¬ 
nent  business  men.  Secretary  Lamon  , 
Assistant  Secretary  Klein,  William  *  • 
Stewart,  director  of  the  census,  and  V  ■ 
Robert  .T.  McFall,  chief  statistician  tor 
distribution,  participated.  The  commit  e 
will  have  before  it  for  consideration  t  ^ 
experience  obtained  two  years  ago  in  if 
ing  a  distribution  census  in  11  Americ* 
cities,  when  more  than  93,000  retails!  • 
and  17.000  wholesale  establishments  wore 
covered.  The  cities  were  Atlanta,  B 
more,  Chicago,  Denver.  Fargo.  Ra  • 
City,  Mo.;  Providence,  R.  I-,;  San  * 
cisco,  Seattle,  Springfield,  Ill<»  and 
cuse,  N.  Y. 
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Henry  Jones  Wakes  Up 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 
Part  I 

Henry  Jones  was  worried.  Anyone 
could  tell  that  if  they  watched  a  moment 
the  smoke  from  his  pipe,  curling  in  rapid 
miffs  above  his  head,  or  studied  the  puz¬ 
zled  frown  on  his  face  as  he  sat  toying 
with  pencil  and  paper  on  the  kitchen 
Hide  trying  to  make  figures  come  out 
right’  on  his  monthly  bills. 

Things  were  not  going  well  with  Henry. 
Although  he  had  worked  hard  since  he 
first  came  into  possession  of  his  farm, 
some  20  years  ago,  lie  had  been  able  to 
accumulate  but  little,  and  there  was  still 
a  mortgage  on  the  place.  The  interest  on 
this  mortgage  would  be  due  on  the  first  of 
the  month,  and  the  milk  check,  which  was 
practically  the  only  source  of  income 
from  the  farm,  would  be  scarcely  big 
enough  to  cover  the  current  month's  bills. 
This  fact  explained  the  rapid  puffing  of 
smoke  and  the  nervous  tapping  with  the 
pencil  as  he  tried  to  rearrange  his  figures 
in  such  a  way  that  there  might  be  enough 
left  to  meet  the  interest  payment. 

Seated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
with  the  evening-  paper  was  Martha,  Ins 
wife  a  plump,  motherly  woman  m  the 
late  forties,  whose  hands  showed  plainly 
that  she  and  hard  work  were  no  strang¬ 
ers.  Strong  though  she  was,  the  task  of 
caring  for  the  big  farmhouse,  feeding  her 
family  of  four  children,  husband  and 
tiie  hired  man,  as  well  as  assisting  with 
the  farm  chores,  had  left  its  mark  upon 
her. 

“Henry,”  she  said,  looking  up  from  her 
paper,  “it  says  here  that  the  directors  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  voted  last  week  to  run 
a  purebred  bull  campaign  in  the  county. 
The  County  Agent  has  selected  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  help  and  they  are  going  to  try 
to  induce  every  farmer  that  has  a  scrub 
bull  to  sell  him  to  the  butcher  and  buy  a 
purebred  bull  to  take  his  place.  Ed  I  at* 
terson  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

“Humph,”  said  Henry,  “that  is  just 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  never  joined  the 
Farm  Bureau.  They  are  always  working 
out  some  new  scheme  to  get  farmers  to 
spend  more  money.  It  is  all  right  for 
the  County  Agent  to  tell  us  we  need  this 
and  that,  but  I  wonder  how  he  would 
make  out  if  he  had  to  get  his  living  out 
of  a  bunch  of  cows  on  seven-cent  milk, 
is  for  Ed  Patterson,  he  has  got  money 
and  can  afford  to  fool  with  purebreds  if 
he  wants  to,  but  I  have  got  to  sell  a  cow 
out  of  the  herd  to  get  enough  money  to 
meet  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  next 
month,  let  alone  throwing  away  money 
for  fancy  bulls.”  . 

“Henry,  why  are  we  always  so  short  ot 
money?  We  have  been  struggling  along 
on  this  farm  for  20  years,  and  we  don  t 
seem  to  be  getting  ahead  very  fast.  lom 
Wilson  started  farming  after  we  did,  and 
had  almost  nothing  when  he  began,  und 
now  they  say  he  has  just  bought  a  big 
closed  car  for  the  family  to  ride  out  in. 
He  has  his  place  clear,  and  everyone  says 
he  has  made  money.” 

“I  don't  know,  Martha.  Goodness 
knows,  we  have  worked  hard  enough  and 
we  have  not  wasted  our  money.  Tom 
does  not  keep  any  more  cows  than  we 
have,  but  I  know  that  his  milk  check  is 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  ours,  each 
month.  I  understand  that  he  is  going  to 
send  his  boy  to  college  next  year.  I  used 
to  plan  on  how  I  would  send  our  Johnny 
when  he  was  old  enough,  but  he  has  only 
two  more  years  to  go  to  high  school,  and 
I  can't  see  how  I  am  going  to  get  to¬ 
gether  enough  money  in  two  years  to 
send  him  to  college.” 

“Henry,  why  don't  you  ask  the  County 
Agent  to  come  in  and  talk  over  your  farm 
business  with  you?  They  say  he  lias 
helped  lots  of  farmers  in  the  county  to 
increase  their  incomes.” 

“County  Agent!”  snorted  Henry,  lots 
of  good  he  can  do.  As  if  I  didn’t  know 
my  own  business  better  than  a  young  fel¬ 
low  half  my  age  and  experience.  Il>e 
first  thing  lie  would  want  me  to  do  is  to 
spend  money  for  a  new  bull,  or  a  silo,  or 
something  else  that  costs  money,  and  I 
have  got  no  money  to  spend.  I  have 
farmed  for  20  years  without  him,  and  I 
guess  I  can  continue  a  while  longer.  ’ 

“There,  there,  Henry,  don’t  get  ex¬ 
cited.  I  didn’t  mean  to  rile  you  when 
you  are  worried,  and  it  is  only  because 
I  worry,  too,  that  I  suggested  it.  I  know 
you  do  your  best,  and  perhaps  our  luck 
will  turn  soon.  I  can  do  without  the 
running  water  and  the  washing  machine 
we  have  talked  of,  and  we  can  put  that 
money  toward  sending  Johnny  to  col¬ 
lege.” 

“No,  Martha,  you  are  going  to  have 
those  helps  in  your  housework  just  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  the  money  together, 
lou  work  too  hard  now,  and  I  want  to 
make  things  easier  for  you.  I  didn  t 
mean  to  get  excited,  but  it  made  me  cross 
to  think  of  spending  money  for  fancy 
whims  when  I  have  so  little  now,  and  as 
for  the  County  Agent,  I  can’t  bring  my¬ 
self  to  ask  advice  of  a  young  fellow  like 
mm.” 

"I  know  how  you  feel,  Henry,  but  if 
you  don't  want  to  talk  with  the  County 
Agent,  why  don’t  vou  go  over  and  have 
a  S°od  talk  with  Tom  Wilson?  Surely, 
you  won’t  hesitate  to  ask  advice  of  him. 
,,u  were  boys  together,  and  you  know 
toat  he  is  making  money.  Perhaps  he  is 
uoing  something  that  you  could  do,  to 
^  more  milk  from  the  cows.  Won’t  you 
go  over  and  look  around,  if  nothing  more, 
and  see  what  you  can  find  out?” 

xes,  Martha,  I  will.  Tom  and  I  are 


old  friends,  and  I  don’t  mind  asking  him 
for  advice.  I  will  go  tomorrow.” 

That  decided,  Henry  arose,  lighted 
his  lantern  and  put  on  his  coat,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  following  his  usual  custom  of  go¬ 
ing  through  the  barns  to  make  sure  that 
the  stock  was  comfortable  before  retiring 
for  the  night. 

At  the  barn,  he  paused,  looking  down 
the  long  line  of  30  cows.  At  the  end 
stood  the  bull,  somewhat  favoring  the 
Guernsey  type,  but  carrying  a  brindle 
marking  on  his  body  that  told  clearly  of 
his  scrub  origin.  He  was  not  a  bad  ani¬ 
mal  to  look  at.  “Why  is  not  that  bull 
as  good  as  any  I  could  use?”  thought 
Henry.  “His  dam  was  one  of  the  best 
milking  cows  I  ever  owned  and  almost  a 
clear  Guernsey.  He  looks  much  like  her.” 

Passing  into  the  part  of  the  barn 
where  his  young  stock  was  tied  up,  he 
again  paused  for  a  moment,  struck  with 
the  thought  of  how  much  his  young 
heifers  resembled  their  sire.  The  same 
brindle  marking  was  in  evidence  on  each 
animal.  True,  they  did  not  resemble  the 
Guernsey  type  quite  as  much  as  their 
sire  did,  “but  this,”  thought  Henry,  “is 
dpe  to  their  dams  being  of  varying 
types.” 

Returning  to  the  kitchen,  he  found, 
that  Martha  had  already  gone  to  bed. 
After  locking  the  door,  winding  the  clock 
and  busying  himself  for  a  few  minutes 
with  other  small  chores,  he  followed  up 
the  back  stairs  to  the  bedchamber. 

For  a  long  time  he  lay  awake  think¬ 


ing,  going  over  in  his  mind  the  list  of 
men  that  had  taken  up  farming  about  the 
time,  or  since,  he  began.  Some  of  them 
were  prosperous,  and  he  knew  they  had 
made  money.  Some  were  in  his  own 
class,  and  he  knew  that  they  had  to  pinch 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  Some  had  given 
up  farming  and  had  taken  up  work  in 
town,  because  they  could  not  get  a  living 
on  the  farm.  Why  the  difference?  Those 
who  were  prosperous  did  not  appear  to 
work  any  harder  than  he  was  working, 
in  fact,  they  seemed  to  have  more  time 
for  leisure.  He  determined  he  would 
find  out  the  reason,  if  it  were  possible  to 
do  so. 

His  thought  turned  back  to  his  boy¬ 
hood  on  this  same  farm.  How  his  father 
had  worked,  much  the  same  as  he  was 
working  now,  to  pay  off  the  mortgage 
and  get  some  money  ahead,  yet  he  had 
never  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  at  his 
death  20  years  ago,  the  farm  had  passed 
into  Henry’s  possession,  and  with  it  the 
mortgage.  Several  times  the  mortgage 
had  been  called,  but  each  time  he  had 
been  successful  in  finding  someone  to  take 
it.  It  had  never  been  reduced  much.  Of 
course,  he  had  been  able  to  add  somewhat 
to  the  amount  of  stock  on  the  farm,  but 
he  had  been  able  to  accumulate  very 
little  money. 

He  thought  of  Johnny,  now  a  rugged 
lad  of  16,  and  wondered  if  he  was  to  go 
through  life  following  the  footsteps  of 
his  father,  as  he,  Henry,  had  done.  If 
he  could  not  go  to  college,  what  else  did 


life  hold  for  him?  Before  Johnny  could 
graduate,  Teddy,  the  youngest  boy,  now 
13,  would  be  ready  to  enter  college,  and 
where  was  the  money  coming  from?  The 
girls,  Helen  and  May,  were  younger,  but 
still  time  passed  so  quickly  that  it  would 
not  seem  long  before  something  must  be 
done  for  them. 

How  could  Tom  Wilson  prosper,  if  he, 
Henry,  could  only  get  a  living?  He  would 
find  out  the  reason  for  that  tomorrow, 
as  he  had  decided  to  confide  in  Tom,  and 
much  though  he  disliked  to  go  to  any 
man  with  his  private  affairs,  he  would 
go  through  with  it,  and  learn  what  he 
could. 

It  seemed  but  a  brief  interval  to  Henry, 
before  the  alarm  clock  sounded  with  its 
insistent  buzz  that  roused  him  from  his 
deep  slumber  to  the  realization  that  it 
was  time  for  morning  chores.  Lighting 
the  kerosene  lamp,  for  it  was  still  dark, 
he  dressed  rapidly,  stopped  long  enough 
in  the  kitchen  to  kindle  the  fire,  and 
gathering  up  lantern  and  milkpails,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  barn.  Joe,  the  hired  man, 
followed  closely  behind,  and  soon  the 
steady  swish,  swish  of  the  milk  in  pails 
and  the  rattle  of  stanchions  as  the  cows 
reached  for  their  grain,  told  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  day  on  the  Jones  farm. 

The  milking  finished,  the  barn  cleaned 
out  and  the  cattle  fed,  Henry  loaded  the 
cans  of  milk  into  the  wheelbarrow  and 
took  them  to  the  roadside  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  milk  truck. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


No  trouble  starting  that  tractor  now 

Socony  Special  Gasoline  insures  quick  starting 

IF  your  tractor  is  hard  to  start,  fill  up  the  tank  with  Socony 
Special  Gasoline.  Socony  Special  is  a  real  high-test  gasoline. 

It  insures  Quicker  starting,  greater  power  and  fuel  economy. 

Not  only  in  your  tractor,  but  in  your  truck,  your  portable  en¬ 
gines  and  all  other  farm  machinery  you’ll  find  Socony  Special 
does  a  better  job. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  30,000  Socony  Service  Stations  in  New 
York  and  New  England  will  supply  you  with  Socony  Parabase 
Motor  Oil  and  Socony  990-A  Motor  Oil  for  Fords. 

Farmers  here  have  found  that  Socony  Products  in  their  farm 
machinery  means  smoother  operation,  greater  protection,  and 
longer  life  for  their  motors. 

SOCOiY 

**  O  w  %  o ff 

GASOLINE  •  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  •  PARABASE  MOTOR  OILS  •  990-A  MOTOR  OIL  FOR  FORDS 
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‘‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ALL  indications  point  to  a  light  apple  crop  in 
New  York  State,  particularly  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  western  sections.  New  York  State  apples 
have  a  reputation  for  quality  even  better  than  their 
appearance,  and  growers  here  should  get  at  least 
fair  prices,  even  though  the  crop  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  should  prove  larger  than  is  now  estimated,  which 
is  around  5,000,000  barrels  under  last  year.  Scab, 
as  usual,  is  troublesome  in  New  York  State  this 
year,  and  aphis  quite  bad  in  places.  Both  of  these 
pests  are  serious  in  damaging  and  dwarfing  the  ap¬ 
ples  and  injury  to  the  tree. 

* 


WHEN  the  German  army  occupied  Belgium  it 
confiscated  the  Belgian  francs  worth  par  and 
substituted  German  paper  marks  which  were  worth¬ 
less  at  the  time  the  Germans  vacated  and  restored 
the  country  to  the  Belgian  people.  In  settlement  the 
Belgians  asked  37  annual  payments  of  75,000,000 
marks,  more  than  $300,000,000.  The  dispute  threat¬ 
ened  to  defeat  the  work  of  the  Young  Reparations 
Commission  last  Winter.  In  the  discussions  the  Bel¬ 
gians  said :  “You  took  our  gold  and  left  us  some 
scraps  of  paper.  We  only  ask  you  to  return  our  gold 
and  take  back  your  paper.”  The  Belgian  delegates 
consented  to  the  Young  plan  only  under  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  Germany  would  make  good  in  some  way 
for  the  worthless  marks.  A  commissioner  represent¬ 
ing  each  country  came  to  an  agreement  in  Brussels 
last  week  under  which  Germany  agrees  to  pay 
annuities  for  37  years  aggregating  approximately 
$256,000,000.  The  honest,  industrious  and  frugal 
people  of  Germany  will  pay  well  for  generations  to 
come  for  the  mistakes  and  ambition  of  their  old 
war-loving  rulers.  The  people  of  the  world  are  pay¬ 
ing  their  share,  but  it  is  all  a  convincing  argument 
for  world  peace. 

* 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  largest  and  heaviest  steer 
in  the  United  States  was  a  Shorthorn,  said  to 
have  been  raised  on  a  New  York  State  farm.  He 
belonged  in  the  monstrosity  class.  His  weight  was 
reported  to  have  been  considerably  over  3,000  lbs. 
He  was  much  larger  in  frame  and  longer  in  the  leg 
than  the  type  of  steer  that  was  common  50  years 
ago.  The  old-fashioned  long-horn  steer  often  greatly 
exceeded  a  ton  in  weight  when  fat  at  four  to  five 
years  of  age.  In  less  than  40  years  the  type  of  beef 
steers  has  undergone  a  marked  change  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Big,  aged  steers  gave. way  to  younger,  smaller 
and  more  compact  cattle,  and  now  the  feeder’s  ideal 
is  the  “baby”  steer  of  specialized  beef  breeding, 
weighing  950  to  1,000  lbs.  Last.  December  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  beef  cattle  type 
were  demonstrated.  So  popular  was  this  feature  of 
the  show  that  the  management  desires  to  repeat  it. 
In  order  to  do  so,  it  is  trying  to  locate  an  old- 
fashioned  type  of  steer,  which  can  be  fitted  for  this 
year’s  exposition.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers  know 
where  he  could  be  found.  If  the  International  show 
management  desires  to  extend  its  educational  pro- 
gram,  and  at  the  same  time  interest  its  evening 
crowds,  why  doesn’t  it  offer  prizes  for  ox-driving 
demonstrations  in  the  coliseum? 

* 

IT  HAS  been  estimated  that  the  fruit  surplus  of 
California  averages  about  200,000  tons  a  year. 
Paul  Busch,  an  assistant  mayor  of  the  city  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany,  who  has  just  completed  an  inspection 
of  the  California  fruit  industry,  including  production 
and  marketing  facilities,  announces  his  conviction 
that  the  California  fruit  surplus  would  be  entirely 
consumed  in  the  Berlin  area  if  improved  trade  re¬ 
lations  could  be  established.  Mr.  Busch  is  in  charge 


of  the  fruit  supply  of  Berlin.  He  says  that  most  of 
the  people  have  been  weakened  in  health  since  the 
World  War  and  need  fruit,  which  is  scarce  in  Ger¬ 
many,  to  restore  their  strength  and  good  health. 
The  trade,  he  suggests,  would  require  the  building 
of  a  fruit  market  in  Berlin  which  -would  cost  some¬ 
thing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $18,000,000.  Mutual 
trade  arrangements,  of  course,  mean  that  we  take 
from  Germany  other  products  to  pay  for  the  fruit, 
which  might  just  as  well  include  apples  and  pears 
from  New  York  State.  The  suggestion  leads  directly 
to  the  subject  of  tariff  schedules.  No  matter  what 
product  of  the  factory  or  farm  is  sold  abroad,  some 
other  product  must  be  imported  to  pay  for  it.  But 
we  are  now  importing  more  agricultural  products 
than  we  export.  Is  it  possible  to  get  a  reduction  of 
duty  on  some  manufactured  German  goods  to  de¬ 
velop  a  trade  for  our  surplus  fruit?  This  is  a  good 
time  to  ask  Congress. 


* 

WE  HAVE  spoken  before  of  commercial  efforts 
to  use  the  vitamin  value  of  the  ultra  violet 
ray  in  the  preparation  of  foods  that  might  be  given 
growing  animals,  including  the  human  infant,  as  a 
preventive  of  rickets.  As  is  now  generally  under¬ 
stood,  it  is  vitamin  D  that  enables  growing  bones  to 
utilize  the  lime  and  phosphorus  of  food  in  building 
up  a  strong  frame  for  muscular  support.  This  vita¬ 
min,  or,  at  least,  this  vitamin-like  power,  is  contained 
in  the  ultra  violet  rays  of  sunlight  and  those  pro¬ 
duced  artificially  by  specially  constructed  lamps.  It 
has  been  found,  too,  that  these  ultra  violet  rays  have 
the  pcwer  of  conferring  their  rickets-preventing 
qualities  upon  certain  foods  when  the  latter  are 
exposed  to  them.  The  chief  constituent  of  food 
capable  of  absorbing  these  rays  is  known  to  chemists 
as  ergosterol.  We  now  find  advertised  to  the  medical 
profession  a  solution  of  this  ergosterol  that  has  been 
prepared  by  exposing  it  to  ultra  violet  rays,  or  irra¬ 
diating  it.  This  irradiated  ergosterol  is  claimed  to 
be  standardized  in  its  rickets-preventing  power 
to  100  times  that  of  the  best  cod  liver  oil.  One  drop 
of  it  is  said  to  be  equivalent  in  this  respect  to  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  cod  liver  oil.  Whether  or  not 
these  claims  will  be  substantiated  in  daily  use,  they 
well  illustrate  the  quick  adaptation  of  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries  to  commercial  purposes,  an  adaptation  that, 
unfortunately,  sometimes  outruns  the  value  of  the 
discovery.  If  irradiated  ergosterol,  despite  its  formi¬ 
dable  name,  proves  an  acceptable  substitute  for  cod 
liver  oil  as  a  remedy  for  rickets  in  infants,  the 
babies  of  the  future  are  probably  to  be  congratulated. 
The  flavor  of  the  oil  will  undoubtedly  not  be  imi¬ 
tated  in  the  new  product. 

* 

ON  PAGE  979,  the  “Optimist”  gives  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  how  the  electric  current  was  brought 
to  his  home.  Getting  it  was  worth-while  work, 
though  the  waiting  was  a  bit  discouraging  at  times. 
There  are  many  farms  where  the  commercial  cur¬ 
rent  is  not  in  sight,  and  may  not.  be  for  several 
years.  For  such  cases,  homemade  electricity  is  the 
solution,  and  a  wonderfully  effective  one,  as  many 
have  learned.  It  can  be  made  large  or  small  as 
conditions  require,  and  in  operation  is  almost  as 
nearly  automatic  as  when  the  commercial  line  is 
tapped.  One  special  advantage  of  these  home  plants 
is  that  they  are  not  troubled  by  storms,  which  may 
knock  down  poles  and  wires.  Such  damage  is  usual¬ 
ly  repaired  in  a  few  hours  by  those  crews  of  ex¬ 
perts  mentioned  and  pictured  by  Optimist,  but  the 
breakage  is  a  nuisance  while  it  lasts,  and  seems 
scarcely  endurable  after  we  get  used  to  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  having  electricity  at  command  around  the 
place.  Light,  heat,  power  and  refrigeration  from 
the  electric  current  are  conveniences  which,  at  mod¬ 
erate  cost,  add  wonderfully  to  the  satisfaction  of 
life  in  the  country. 

* 


THE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  issued  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  “Food  Consumption  of  Farm  Families,” 
which  shows,  among  other  interesting  things,  that 
farm  housekeepers  possess  a  marked  realization  of 
the  value  of  what  are  called  “protective  foods” — 
milk,  fruit  and  vegetables.  It  appears  from  the 
family  account  books  that  farm  families  have  a 
tendency  to  divide  the  food  budget  more  evenly 
among  the  different  food  groups  than  some  urban 
families  whose  dietary  has  been  studied.  It  is  quite 
evident  from  this  bulletin  that  the  farm  housekeep¬ 
ers  studied  catered  intelligently,  but  it  would  appear 
that  any  adequate  diet  must  provide  liberally  of 
milk,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  further  education 
in  this  line  is  needed.  It  is  rather  puzzling  to  study 
the  quantities  of  different  fruits  and  vegetables 
used.  To  quote  from  the  bulletin : 

For  example,  12  pounds  of  cabbage  was  used  by  one 
family  as  compared  to  595  pounds  by  another  family; 
one  pound  of  spinach  as  compared  to  110  pounds ;  one 
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lcuuic  LuuqMicu  (a>  pounus;  one  noinifi 
ot  carrots  as  compared  to  708  pounds;  32  pounds  nt 
apples  as  compared  to  3,600  pounds,  and  10  nomuL 
ot  grapes  as  compared  to  264  pounds.  These  ilhistrA 
tions  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  average  amount  cannm 
be  considered  an  indication  of  the  amount  each  fsm 
was  using.  rtU11,y 


Apart  from  personal  taste,  we  think  convenience 
and  economy  are  leading  factors  in  selecting  the 
foods  used.  This  gives  a  strong  argument  for  a 
liberal  home  garden.  With  fruits,  vegetables  and 
milk  produced  for  home  use,  the  housekeeper  may 
not  only  “set  a  good  table,”  but  comply  with  the 
rules  of  a  scientific  dietary  also. 


* 

T^TEW  HAMPSHIRE  was  host  last  year  to  2,500,- 
000  tourists  from  many  States.  They  enjoyed 
themselves  in  mountains  and  forested  retreats  and 
in  camps  and  cars  beside  clear  lakes  and  crystal 
brooks.  Their  patronage  and  appreciation  were 
abundantly  rewarded.  Other  eastern  States,  with 
like  attractions,  also  profited  substantially,  in  money 
and  advertising,  by  the  influx  of  vacationists.  This 
season’s  tourist  movement  and  trade  in  New  England 
promise  to  exceed  last  year’s.  Two  weeks  ago  New 
Hampshire’s  fine  coastal  area,  of  about  18  miles  in 
length,  and  its  resort  hotels  in  the  mountains  were 
fairly  swarming  with  holiday  visitors.  Hundreds  of 
dairymen,  poultrymen  and  growers  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  earning  fair  to  excellent  profits  as  pro- 
visioners  to  the  State’s  Summer  population.  Near 
Durham  we  saw  a  small  truck  farm  whose  owner 
last  year  had  a  net  income  of  $5,000.  Many  another 
specialized  farmer  in  the  State  did  equally  well.  We 
also  saw  dozens  of  meadows  that  will  not  be  cut, 
hay  of  average  quality  being  too  cheap  to  mow,  cure 
and  haul.  New  England  agriculture  is  adjusting  it¬ 
self  to  a  new  economic  anti  social  situation.  In 
doing  so,  it  is  changing  from  a  splendid  past,  with 
an  independent,  anchored  farm  and  town  population, 
to  a  present  which  embodies  much  that  is  good  and 
much  more  that  is  realizable. 

* 

/^VHIO  hog-raisers  hold  fast  to  their  old  practice 
V-/  of  keeping  good,  tried  brood  sows  until  they  no 
longer  raise  strong  litters.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
Ohio’s  1929  pigs  were  farrowed  by  sows  which  had 
raised  pigs  before.  In  some  of  the  corn-belt  States 
the  common  practice  is  to  use  gilts  only  for  breeding, 
and  market  them  after  they  raise  their  first  and  only 
litter.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  farmers  contend  that 
old,  tried  sows  are  better  milkers  and  mothers  than 
the  general  run  of  gilts.  This  year  Ohio  hog-raisers 
saved  6.7  pigs  a  litter.  The  average  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  5.7  pigs  a  litter.  These  figures  indi¬ 
cate  that  brood  sows  may  learn  something  from 
their  own  experience. 

* 

SEIZURE  and  destruction  of  food  products  by 
government  authorities  total  large  amounts. 
Among  these  items  for  1928  were  34,079,312  lbs.  of 
imported  figs  and  1,061,310  lbs.  of  dates,  seized  be¬ 
cause  of  being  wormy  and  moldy.  Other  products 
specially  noted  in  these  seizures  were  canned  fruit 
containing  worms;  decomposed  canned  fish,  and 
frozen  eggs  in  cans,  one  recent  lot  of  61,000  lbs. 
being  filthy  and  putrid.  Another  commendable  gov¬ 
ernment  activity  is  getting  after  the  manufacturers 
of  alleged  “fruit  syrups”  used  in  soda  water  and 
confectionery.  Some  of  this  stuff  is  undoubtedly 
unwholesome.  In  cases  where  the  material  is  not 
dangerous  to  use  the  authorities  insist  that  it  must 
be  properly  labeled. 

* 

YOU  will  be  interested  in  following  the  short 
serial  story  starting  this  week.  Farm  life,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  humdrum  affair  many  people 
think  it,  has  dramatic  and  even  thrilling  situations. 
These  are  well  shown  in  this  leaf  from  the  life  of  a 
farm  family  as  pictured  by  Mr.  Hollis. 


Brevities 

The  worst  things  to  worry  about  are  those  that  won’t 
happen. 

Being  a  grouch  is  about  the  quickest  way  to  get  the 
world’s  “cold  shoulder.”  • 

Our  movement  of  freight  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  30  was  25,596,638  cars. 

Argentina  shipped  6,000  tons  of  casein  to  this  coun¬ 
try  during  the  first  three  months  of  1929. 

“Some  blackberries”  in  the  picture  on  our  cover  this 
week.  The  owner  has  several  acres  like  this. 

Most  of  the  around  6,000  tons  annual  production  ot 
mercury  comes  from  Spain  and  Italy.  The  United 
States  uses  one-fourth  of  the  entire  output. 

At  Boise,  Idaho,  a  number  of  homes  are  piped  with 
natural  hot  water  for  heating  and  domestic  purposes, 
and  a  large  swimming  pool  is  supplied  with  hot  water 
in  the  same  way.  The  water  comes  from  hot  wells  near 
the  city.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  if  Mother  Earth  let 
her  furnace  go  out. 
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Federal  Farm  Board  Launched 

AST  week  President  Hoover  appointed  Charles 
S.  Wilson  of  Hall,  N.  Y.,  former  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.  One  member  yet  remains  to 
be  appointed.  The  intention  is  to  fill  the  vacant 
place  by  a  representative  of  the  wheat  industry  of 
the  Central  West.  Several  names  have  been  sug¬ 
gested,  but  objections  have  been  raised  to  all  of 
them  and  so  far  the  organizations  and  spokesmen 
of  the  industry  have  not  been  able  to  agree  on  a 
man  for  the  place. 

The  members  now  are :  Chairman,  Alexander  H. 
Legge,  Chicago,  Ill.,  representing  a  large  business 
organization ;  Vice-chairman,  James  C.  Stone.  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  tobacco;  Carl  Williams,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  cotton;  Charles  C.  Teague,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
fruit  interests ;  C.  B.  Denman,  Farmington,  Mo.,  live 
stock:  William  F.  Schilling,  Northfield,  Minn.,  dairy 
industry;  Charles  S.  Wilson,  Hall,  N.  Y.,  eastern 
interests,  and  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Arthur 
M.  Hyde,  ex-officio  member. 

These  members  met  at  the  White  House  on  Mon¬ 
day,  July  15,  and  after  a  very  brief  address  by 
President  Hoover,  adjourned  to  their  headquarters, 
and  started  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  The  President  laid  down  no  definite  rules. 
He  gave  no  definite  instructions.  Lie  merely  re¬ 
minded  the  members  that  they  had  been  invested 
with  responsibilities,  authority  and  large  resources, 
and  told  them  to  go  to  it.  We  liked  a  remark  credited 
to  Chairman  Legge  in  which  he  was  quoted  as  tell¬ 
ing  the  members  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
settle  on  a  permanent  plan  of  adjusting  farm  produc¬ 
tion  to  needs,  and  to  set  up  permanent  machinery 
for  farm  marketing.  That  comes  pretty  near  ex¬ 
pressing  the  needs  of  agriculture.  The  President 
was  well  advised  to  appoint  a  member  to  represent 
the  eastern  territory  on  the  board.  It  is  essential 
that  the  plan  should  comprehend  agriculture  as  a 
whole.  The  law  is  broad  enough  to  cover  all  agri¬ 
cultural  interests,  but  what  any  particular  industry 
gets  out  of  it  must  necessarily  depend  on  what  the 
members  of  that  industry  do  to  utilize  the  system 
for  themselves.  It  is  all  to  be  developed  as  yet,  but 
the  possibilities  are  unlimited. 


June  Milk  Prices 

HE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  pounds  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  June  were  as  follows : 

Dairymen’s* League  .  $1.92 

Sheffield  Farms  .  2.30 

Unity  Association,  Buffalo .  --7o 

The  usual  butterfat  test  or  differential  above  3  per 

cent  at  4  cents  a  point  to  be  added  in  all  cases.  The 
League  figures  on  the  3.5  per  cent  fat  basis,  making  its 
gross  $2.33,  expense  6  cents  and  certificates  15  cents, 
leaving  net  $2.12  for  3.5  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $1.92 
for  3  per  cent  milk. 

According  to  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  adopted  on  May  23,  all  milk 
offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  on  and  after 
October  1,  1929,  must  be  from  tuberculin  tested 
cattle.  It  also  requires  that  a  certificate  be  filed 
annually  by  the  producer  and  a  veterinarian  to  the 
effect  that  the  herd  has  been  tested  and  reacting 
cattle  removed  from  the  herd. 

When  the  Unity  Co-operative  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  adopted  the  principle  of  adjusting  production 
to  market  needs  it  was  severely  criticised,  but,  being 
economically  sound,  it  was  bound  to  develop.  In 
some  sections  the  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the 
buyers  of  milk,  and  in  such  cases  the  buyers  see  to 
it  that  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  plan.  This,  how¬ 
ler,  is  not  the  exclusive  rule.  In  local  sections 
dealers  and  producers  have  worked  together  to 
secure  a  supply  of  milk  for  local  markets  with  profit 
for  both.  The  dealer  is  insured  a  full  supply  just 
when  he  wants  it,  and  the  farmer  avoids  producing 
a  surplus  at  a  loss.  The  Unity  price  at  Buffalo  of 
50  cents  per  100  pounds  above  the  League  and  Shef¬ 
field  average  for  June  is  credited  largely  to  this 
plan.  Some  of  the  local  co-operative  associations, 
like  Little  Falls,  have  adopted  the  principle,  and  are 
working  it  out  with  profit  to  themselves.  Now 
Chairman  Legge  has  laid  down  the  adjustment 
principle  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  for  agricultural  products  generally, 
the  LTnity  Association  may  or  may  not  have  adopted 
the  best  formula  to  put  the  rule  in  operation.  That 
is  Qot  important.  When  the  principle  is  generally 
adopted  the  best  way  to  do  it  will  be  developed. 
Dealers  admit  now  that  they  do  not  know  what  the 
November  price  will  be,  but  every  farmer  knows 
what  the  price  would  be  if  the  market  had  a  surplus. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  large  dealers  would 
easily  give  up  the  advantage  they  have  long  enjoyed 
1  rom  seasonal  surpluses ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 


account  for  the  hesitation  of  producers  to  do  away 
with  the  surplus  bugaboo  and  supply  the  markets 
with  their  requirements  at  all  times.  The  day  is 
not  far  off  when  they  will  do  so,  and  then  both  the 
price  problem  and  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  short¬ 
age  problem  will  be  solved. 


The  Kirkland  Law  and  Area  Test 

As  I  understand  from  the  animal  industry  bureau 
the  Kirkland  law  goes  into  effect  January  1,  1930,  but 
that  no  money  is  available  for  its  execution.  Then  how 
long  can  they  hold  down  the  quarantines?  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it  Gov.  Roosevelt  vetoed  the  bill  to  provide  money 
for  area  testing.  Farmers  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
their  cows  tested  if  they  cannot  pay  for  reactors  being 
slaughtered.  According  to  the  bureau  the  money  is 
about  gone  and  that  is  only  for  the  herds  that  have  been 
tested  for  some  time.  Please  tell  us.  G.  h. 

New  York. 

THIS  correspondent  evidently  is  confusing  the 
new  Kirkland  law  with  old  laws  under  which  the 
area  test  is  conducted.  The  Kirkland  law  provides 
for  the  retesting  of  the  accredited  herds  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  State.  These  herds  are  now  retested  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners.  It  goes  into  effect  Janu¬ 
ary  1  next,  but  no  appropriation  has  been  made  for 
the  expense.  Even  if  funds  are  voted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  it  will  be  March  or  April  before  they  could  be 
available.  It  is  a  big  job  and  is  going  to  cost  a  lot 
of  money.  As  to  quarantines  the  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  says : 

The  Kirkland  law  can  have  no  effect  on  the  question 
of  quarantines.  Save  in  exceptional  cases,  the  only 
type  of  quarantine  that  we  lay  is  the  township  quaran¬ 
tine,  where  a  high  percentage  of  the  cattle  within  the 
township  have  been  tested  and  a  quarantine  is  needed 
to  prevent  the  bringing  in  of  untested  animals. 

As  to  the  area  testing  and  money  for  indemnities 
the  department  writes  further : 

The  fiscal  authorities  of  the  State  seem  entirely  con¬ 
tent  to  make  adequate  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  indemnities.  Each  Fall  we  make  a  careful  estimate 
of  the  probable  needs  for  indemnities  for  the  fiscal  year 
to  begin  on  the  ensuing  July  1  and  there  has  been  no 
reluctance  for  a  number  of  years  past  to  appropriate 
the  amount  of  our  estimate.  For  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  indemnity  appropriation  is  $3,000,000  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  amount  will  be 
adequate  to  liquidate  all  claims  for  indemnities  as  they 
accrue. 

The  Kirkland  law,  therefore,  can  have  no  possible  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  continuance  with  the  area  testing.  While 
we  confine,  in  the  main,  the  testing  to  areas  where  sen¬ 
timent  for  the  test  is  strong,  we  do  make  individual 
tests  outside  of  the  areas  where  such  test  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements,  of  a  municipal  milk  ordinance 
and  where,  if  the  test  were  not  applied,  the  dairyman 
would  lose  the  outlet  for'  his  milk. 

Our  correspondent  seems  to  be  in  error  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  Governor  Roosevelt  vetoed  appropriations 
*for  the  area  test.  The  money  available  seems  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  work. 


West  Virginia  Notes 

We  are  having  some  fine  showers  and  crops  look  bet¬ 
ter.  The  rains  were  too  late  for  early  potatoes,  which 
will,  from  reports  that  I  have  from  different  parts  of 
the  State,  be  cut  to  about  half  a  crop.  I  doubt  that 
they  will  make  that  much  in  this  section.  Pastures 
dried  up  in  some  places  and  many  men  are  hunting 
new  pastures  for  their  stock  while  meadows  cut  only 
about  half  as  much  as  they  did  last  season.  Unless  we 
have  a  very  seasonable  Fall  and  late  pasture,  several 
of  us  will  be  short  of  hay  this  coining  Winter. 

We  did  something  this  year  that  we  have  not  done 
for  a  long  time  and  that  was  to  take  up  some  of  the 
grass  in  our  orchards.  We  use  sod  mulch  altogether 
and  have  been  mowing  down  a  good  crop  of  grass  for 
several  years  until  there  is  so  much  rotting  material 
on  the  ground  that  it  held  enough  moisture  so  that  in  the 
orchards  the  grass  was  better  than  in  the  meadows. 

In  the  middle  of  July  most  of  the  harvesting  of  the 
hay  is  done,  and  in  the  past  most  men  did  not  begin  be¬ 
fore  the  last  of  this  month.  They  are  more  and  more  cut¬ 
ting  grass  greener  as  they  have  found  out  that  it  makes 
better  hay.  I  can  remember  when  Timothy  was  not 
cut  in  this  section  until  the  seed  was  all  off  and  the 
stalk  was  dead  down  half  way  to  the  ground.  _ 

Although  there  are  more  early  apples  in  this  section 
than  late  ones,  they  are  starting  off  at  a  good  price, 
from  $2  to  $2.50  per  bushel  wholesale,  and  retailing 
from  seven  to  10  cents  per  pound.  This  looks  en¬ 
couraging  for  the  fellow  who  has  a  crop  this  season. 
Potatoes  are  holding  around  $2  and  there  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  any  oversupply — just  coming  as  fast  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  can  use  them.  I  expect  that  the  growers  are  learn¬ 
ing  some  things  which  cause  part  of  this  orderly  mar¬ 
keting. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  new  farm  relief  bill,  but  I 
believe  that  from  what  study  I  have  made  it  is  the  best 
thing  that  has  been  put  forward.  The  thing  that  I 
like  about  it  best  is  the  dealing  only  with  co-operative 
associations  composed  of  100  per  cent  farmers,  or  in 
other  words  as  I  see  it,  the  board  will  just  help  the 
ones  that  are  willing  to  help  themselves.  The  clause 
permitting  the  use  of  the  money  to  educate  the  farmers 
to  the  benefits  of  co-operation  is  a  good  thing  and  if 
used  right  will  do  more  than  the  rest  of  the  bill  as  a 
real  relief. 

But  speaking  of  co-operation  brings  to  my  mind  the 
4-H  club  work  in  this  State  and  others.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  can  never  hope  for  real  farm  equality 
until  we  are  working  together  as  the  other  industries 
and  that  there  is  no  other  agency  that  will  bring  about 
this  organization  quicker  than  the  4-H  work.  We  can 
begin  to  see  the  benefits  of  it  here  maybe  more  than 
can  be  seen  in  other  States  because  we  have  been  work¬ 
ing  it  longer,  and  if  you  attend  any  meeting  here  that 
is  held  to  advance  the  life  of  the  country  folks  you  will 
find  occupying  the  most  prominent  places  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  young  men  and  women  who  got  their  training  in 
the  4-H  work,  and  the  county  and  State  camps. 

I  had  the  pleasure  the  other  day  of  attending  the 


dedication  of  a  county  cottage  at  our  State  camp.  We 
also  held  a  meeting  of  the  folks  from  our  own  county 
that  day  to  consider  plans  for  the  completion  of  our 
own  cottage,  and  it  was  an  inspiration  that  will  stay 
with  me  for  many  days.  There  were  over  5,000  folks 
there,  and  they  had  from  40  to  80  miles  to  drive.  They 
were  the  best  folks  from  every  business  in  the  two 
counties.  Judges,  doctors,  lawyers,  the  leading  school 
men  and  the  leaders  in  the  churches,  all  there  and  all 
working  for  one  thing,  and  that  the  training  of  youth 
for  better  living.  We  are  rather  proud  of  our  record 
in  the  work  in  this  State  because  it  originated  here  in 
the  four-fold  nature,  and  the  State  and  county  camp 
idea  also  started  here.  We  can  point  to  several  of  our 
young  folks  who  have  been  trained  in  our  camps  who 
are  holding  responsible  positions  in  the  same  work  in 
other  States.  L.  G.  zinn. 

West  Virginia. 


Ohio  Farm  News 

f 

Most  of  the  wool  has  been  sold  at  32  and  32^c  for 
fine  wool,  and  35  and  36c  for  coarse  wool ;  more  wool 
was  consigned  to  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation  than  usual.  Sheep  market  is  quiet;  not  many 
selling  except  some  lambs  at  around  12c. 

Eggs  are  getting  scarce.  27  to  29c;  cream,  40  to  42c; 
heavy  hens,  22  to  23c;  springers,  28  to  30c;  light  spring¬ 
ers,  20  to  22c. 

Some  wheat  cut  by  July  4;  quite  a  bit  is  left  to  cut 
yet  (July  10)  ;  acreage  more  than  last  year  and  all 
fields  look  good.  July  has  been  very  wet,  making  it 
poor  harvest  weather.  Some  of  the  early  corn  is  laid 
by  and  looking  good.  Some  of  the  late  corn  has  not 
been  worked  owing  to  the  wet  weather,  and  is  getting 
weedy  pastures  and  clover  meadows  are  good. 

Most  of  the  peaches  survived  the  June  drop,  though 
some  report  heavy  drop.  The  wet  weather  is  making 
the  peaches  good  size,  especially  where  they  have  been 
thinned.  Apple  crop  is  light,  especially  iii  low  lands. 
Most  potatoes  are  looking  good,  but  the  acreage  seems 
to  be  much  smaller  than  usual. 

Ohio  now  has  a  four-cent  gas  tax  which  is  helping  to 
improve  our  roads.  I  think  this  is  the  fairest  way  of 
taxing  the  motorist,  as  the  more  you  use  the  road'  the 
more  tax  you  pay  for  the  upkeep,  also  the  heavier  the 
load  the  more  tax  you  pay.  roy  smith. 

Southeastern  Ohio. 


From  Central  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  cold  wet  Spring  followed  by  very  hot  dry  weather 
has  made  crops  in  this  vicinity  rather  backward,  but 
frequent  showers  the  last  few  days  are  speeding  things 
up.  Haying  is  well  started  (July  8)  and  peas  are 
being  cut  and  drawn  to  the  viners. 

A.  K.  Dennis  of  North  Jasper,  a  member  of  Banner 
Grange,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Patrons’ 
Fire  Relief  Association  of  Steuben  and  Livingston 
counties,  in  place  of  Isaac  Johnston,  deceased.  Mr. 
Johnston  was  the  efficient  secretary  for  many  years,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  over  80  years  old,  at¬ 
tended  to  all  the  business  up  until  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  At  the  March  meeting  of  Steuben  Pomona 
he  gave  a  very  interesting  talk. 

The  September  meeting  of  Pomona  will  be  held  with 
Neil’s  Creek  Grange  No.  345  September  4. 

Berry  picking  will  start  in  this  weel  and  canning 
in  farm  homes  will  soon  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

ROSELAWN  FARM. 


Canadian  Crop  Outlook 

The  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  of  crop  outlook  in  the  dominion  : 

The  total  area  sown  to  field  crops  in  Canada  in  1929 
is  estimated  at  58,223,400  acres,  an  increase  of  427,174 
acres  over  1928. 

The  total  area  estimated  as  sown  to  wheat  is  24,305,- 
300  acres,  an  increase  of  78,672  acres  or  10  per  cent, 
compared  with  last  year.  Spring  wheat  occupies  23,- 
407,600  acres,  an  increase  of  107,488  acres  or  less  than 
1  per  cent.  For  oats,  the  area  sown  is  estimated  at  13,- 
100,000  acres,  as  compared  with  13,136,516  acres  in 
1928,  showing  little  change.  Barley  sown  is  estimated 
at  5,158,500  acres,  an  increase  of  277,760  acres  or  6  per¬ 
cent.  The  area  sown  to  rye  is  placed  at  770,900  acres, 
a  decrease  of  68,665  acres  or  8  per  cent.  Fall  rye  oc¬ 
cupies  537,700  acres,  as  compared  with  599,158  acres 
and  Spring  rye  233,200  acres  as  compared  with  240,407 
acres.  Flaxseed  shows  an  area  of  368,500  acres,  as 
against  378,081  a  decrease  of  9,581  acres  or  3  per  cent. 
The  area  planted  to  potatoes  is  568,000  acres,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  599,063  acres,  a  decrease  of  31,063  or  5 
per  cent. 

For  the  three  Prairie  Provinces — Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta — the  acreages  sown  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  grain  crops  and  to  potatoes  are  estimated  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Wheat,  23,267,300;  oats,  8,155,000;  barley,  4,- 
370,000;  rye,  687,500;  flaxseed,  358,200;  potatoes, 
102,000. 

Crop  conditions  throughout  Eastern  Canada  are  re¬ 
ported  as  generally  satisfactory,  while  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  the  crops  would  be  materially  advanced  by 
rain.  In  British  Columbia  the  fruit  crop  will  be  about 
30  per  cent  less  than  in  1928,  but  all  other  crops  give 
promise  of  good  yields. 

The  commercial  apple  crop  of  Canada  is  estimated 
at  3,609,417  barrels,  an  increase  of  273,447  barrels  over 
1928  or  about  11  per  cent  and  21  per  cent  over  the 
five-year  average  crop  of  2,985,310  barrels.  While 
British  Columbia  reports  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  this 
year  compared  with  the  record  crop  of  1928,  Ontario, 
will  account  for  a  37  per  cent  increase  over  last  year 
and  Nova  Scotia  38  per  cent. 


What  Farmers  Say 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  a  weekly  visitor 
to  my  home  for  40  years.  It  has  been  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  I  have  ever  made.  My  wife  and  I  both  read  it 
and  get  much  practical  and  valuable  information  from 
it.  We  are  always  sure  when  we  order  anything  from 
those  advertising  in  your  paper  that  we  are  patronizing 
reliable  firms  ,t.  s.  8. 

Virginia. 

I  think  this  is  my  twenty-fifth  renewal  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  ashamed  of  th" 
one-dollar  fee  for  such  a  paper.  But  I  think  you  do  or 
will  get  your  reward  in  larger  things.  Your  work  in 
behalf  of  the  rural  schools  is  commendable.  F.  l.  t. 

New  York. 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Draivn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (12),  Maryland 

“The  mower  sings,  and  thirsty  flowers 
Wait  for  relief  in  Summer  showers.” 


Drawn  by  Russell  Francke  (17), 
Mich  igan 

MEMORY  VERSE 
The  Sparrow  Hawk 


My  ninth  is  in  dye  but  not  in  stain, 
My  whole  is  an  insect  that  looks  like 
a  plane. 

—By  Inez  McCabe  (15),  New  York. 


Riddle 

What  is  that  which  is 
The  beginning  of  eternity, 

The  end  of  time  and  space, 

The  beginning  of  every  end, 

The  end  of  every  race? 

— Sent  by  Rosiena  Ullrich 
(12),  New  York. 


The  bumblebees  delve  in  the  thick  red 
clover, 

Tousling  and  tumbling  it  over  and  over ; 
The  far  sun  shines,  and  the  winds  go  by, 
And  a  sparrowhawk  poises  above  in  the 
sky. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
was  “Our  Page,”  and  to  “Which  One 
of  Our  Contributors?”  was  as  follows: 
1,  Ramona  Jackson;  2,  Louise  Shore,  3, 
Pearl  Lynn  ;  4,  Alda  Thorn. 


There  is  little  to  learn  from  the  flight  of 
the  swallow, 

Who  leads  where  his  gathering  comrades 
follow  ; 

The  stream  runs  slow,  and  the  hills  are 
high,  . 

And  the  sparrowhawk  poises  above  in  the 
sky. 

And  a  clear  sweet  note  from  the  ground 
is  ringing, 

Where  a  bird  in  silence  now  is  singing; 

Like  drifts  of  snow  do  the  white  clouds 
lie, 

And  the  sparrowhawk  poises  above  in  the 


Thoughts  on  0.  P.  C. 

“I  have  been  trying  to  study  out  a  way 
for  our  emblems — what  size  would  look 
best,  and  what  colors.  I  don’t  think  the 
red  cn  the  blue  will  show  up  as  well  as 
white  on  blue,  as  I  tried  it,  and  the  white 
on  the  blue  looked  the  best.  I  like  the 
emblem  made  by  boys  and  girls  better 
than  the  manufactured  one,  as  the  latter 
would  look  the  same  as  any  other  pin, 
while  our  own  emblems  would  show  our 
own  work.  I  think  the  felt  would  be  the 
best.” — Janet  Ingersoll  (14),  New  York. 

“I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 


business  of  an  emblem  for  Our  Page,, 
and  would  like  to  make  some  suggestions. 
I  suggest  that  instead  of  having  a  pin 
which  I  agree  in  thinking  too  small,  that 
we  have  a  band  around  the  arm.  I  think 
it  would  be  neater  than  a  mere  badge 
pinned  on,  and  could  be  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  better  than  a  pin.  I  would  suggest 
white  on  blue,  or  red  on  white.” — Louise 
Wiederhold  (18),  New  York. 


flam  ficLTid^. 


Drawn  by  Louise  Widerhold  (18), 
New  York 

“I  should  think  that  it  would  be  best 
to  wear  your  O.  P.  C.  any  way  you  want 
to,  and  when  you  find  a  new  way  or  place 
to  wear  it.  write  to  Our  Page  and  tell  the 
rest  of  us.  Why  not  be  original  instead 
of  having  pins  made  by  large  companies. 
Every  other  society  of  any  kind  has  pins 
made  to  order,  so  let’s  be  different.” — 
Janet  Cragin  (13),  New  York. 


Designs  by  Janet  Cragin  (13 ),  New  York, 


In  Georgia 

Dear  Friends:  Hiley  Bell  peaches  are 
ripe,  and  the  large  orchards  are  packing 
and  shipping  every  day.  About  two  weeks 
ago  I  rode  through  the  orchard  I  once 
told  of  seeing  in  full  bloom  in  the  early 
Spring — remember?  And  this  time  the 
trees  were  laden  with  ripe  peaches.  Each 
limb  seemed  as  full  of  fruit  as  it  had  been 
full  of  blossoms,  and  the  red  peaches,  set 
off  by  the  dark  green  of  the  foliage,  made 
a  picture  almost  comparable  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  it  made  in  blossom.  As  a  rule,  though, 
the  peach  crop  here  is  very  short  this 
year,  with  here  and  there  an  orchard  like 
the  one  described  above  reporting  an 
abundance  of  fruit.  Elbertas  are  expected 
to  ripen  inside  of  two  weeks. 


sky. 

In  the  pasture’s  breadth  is  a  brown  song 
sparrow — 

There’s  a  rush  of  wings  like  a  -whistling 
arrow — 

Forever  and  aye  must  the  sweet  note  die, 

And  a  sparrowhawk  poises  above  in  the 
sky. 

— Ernest  McGaffey. 

Sent  by  Margaret  Esslinger  (12), 

Pennsylvania. 


Draivn  by  Carl  Ratsch  (15),  New  York 


Draivn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (15), 
Neiv  York 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
1?”  was  clover.  Few  guesses  were  sent 
in,  though  all  were  correct.  Perhaps  we 
did  not  recognize  our  friend  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  knights  and  peasants  across  the 
water,  or  know  that  clover  is  a  newcomer 
among  North  American  plants.  The  puz¬ 
zle  for. this  month  will  be  easy  to  guess, 
but  a  number  of  interesting  facts  are 
added  which  will  add  to  our  knowledge, 
as  well  as  our  pleasure  in  observing  these 
insects. 

1  am  an  insect  abounding  in  all  the 
warm  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  warm 
Summers  of  United  States  and  Canada. 
1  am  a  relative  of  the  skip-jack  beetles 
whose  larva?  are  the  wireworms  so  well 
known  to  you,  but  I  myself  am  a  little 
beetle  with  soft  wing  sheaths  (elytra)  of 
a  light  brown  color,  marked  with  red,  and 
striped.  The  last  three  segments  of  the 
abdomen,  which  are  a  delicate  cream  color 
by  day,  are  faintly  bright  at  night.  This 
emits  a  small  yellow  light  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  seconds,  mostly  during  our 
slow  flight,  and  when  we  are  present  in 
great  numbers  we  present,  a  brilliant 
spectacle  glancing  about  in  the  darkness. 
Still  more  brilliant  are  my  cousins  of 
tropical  regions  which  give  out  their  light 
from  the  thorax,  this  light  being  so  power¬ 
ful  that  small  print  may  be  read  by  it, 
if  a  few  of  them  are  inclosed  in  a  glass. 
They  are  used  both  for  household  light 
and  for  decoration  on  festival  days  in 
San  Domingo  by  women  who  fasten  them 
in  their  hair.  One,  accidentally  brought 
alive  to  Paris  once,  astonished  and 
alarmed  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  They 
arp  also  brought  into  houses  to  destroy 
mosquitoes,  which  they  eagerly  pursue 
and  destroy. 

Have  you  seen  me?  What  am  I? 

— Adapted  from  Columbian  Encyclo¬ 
pedia. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  world  but  not  in  sky, 
My  second  in  run  but  not  in  fly, 

My  third  is  in  any  but  not  in  most, 
My  fourth  is  in  gate  but  not  in  post, 
My  fifth  is  in  ocean  but  not  in  sea, 
My  sixth  is  in  gnat  but  not  in  bee, 
My  seventh  is  in  fish  but  not  in  crab, 
My  eighth  is  in  dull  but  not  in  drab, 


Our  Friend  John  Mucha 

Am  sending  you  a  snapshot  of  myself, 
but  I  doubt  it  looks  like  me.  The  boys 
and  girls  who  have  seen  my  work  during 
my  stay  with  Our  Page  would  perhaps 
like  to  see  my  likeness.  You  may  still 
write  to  me  in  care  of  Our  Page. — John 
Mucha  (17),  New  York. 


A  Girl  from  Idaho 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  As  I  was  look¬ 
ing  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  came  upon 
“Our  Page”  and  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  myself  which  was  taken  last  Summer. 
At  the  pi-esent  time  I  am  driving  the 
stage  to  Glemvood  for  my  father.  I  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  some  other  boys  and 
girls. — Bernice  Beers  (17),  Idaho. 


Good  Luck  Fishing 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  Here  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  myself  with  a  fish  caught  in  a 
stream  near  my  house.  I  live  in  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains.  1  like  to  read  Our  Page 
every  month.  —  Russell  Karkheck,  New 
York. 


Beatrice  and  Her  Brother 
Dear  Readers  of  Our  Page :  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  photo  of  myself  and  one  of  my 
brothers.  I  look  at  Our  Page  every  month 
and  hope  to  hear  from  some  of  the  girls 
near  my  age.  I  am  9  years  old. — Beatrice 
Parker,  Vermont. 


Grapes  are  coloring,  Summer  annles 
and  cantaloupes  are  ripe,  while  with  Julv 
comes  our  “watermelon  time.”  The  water 
melon  crop  is  very  promising. 

I  found  the  first  cotton  bloom  todnv  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Boll  Weevil !  O  yes  he\ 
here.  Got  an  early  start  this  year  and 
put  in  his  appearance  the  first  of  JmiP 
We  started  right  in  with  him,  and  hv 
arsenic  poisoning  and  all  other  known 
means  hope  to  conquer  him.  Given  a  hot 
dry  July  and  August  this  will  be  possible' 
for  its  during  rainy  weather  that  he  doe* 
his  work. 

This  time  I’m  sending  a  little  noem 
called  “De  Watermelon’s  Ripe,”  in  nUiy, 
dialect  It’s  true  to  life,  you  may  be  sure 
of  that,  for  if  there’s  anything  the  south 
ern  black  loves,  it’s  watermelon.— Alice 
Dorsey,  Georgia. 


Draivn  by  Pearl  Wilfert  (18),  New  York 


Dear  Iva  Unger: 

4  My  favorite  chapter  in  the  Bible  is  the 
121st  Psalm,  and  my  motto  “God  give  me 
hills  to  climb  and  strength  for  climbiiw  ” 
Like  it? 

Four  rows  finished  and  the  sun  has  set 
The  gold  of  the  west  is  reflected  in  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  Sarabena.  The 
gnats  hover  closer  over  the  river — and 
me.  A  trout  flashes  up  to  nab  an  unlucky 
insect,  and  the  ripples  mar  the  images  of 
the  maple  trees.  Over  in  the  east  tin* 
moon  comes  up  from  behind  the  shelter 
of  newly  leaved  birch  and  poplar  trees. 
It  is  palest  gold  now,  but  every  moment 
takes  on  more  color  as  the  sun  sinks 
lower  and  lower  below  the  western  hills. 

A  few  belated  swallows  skim  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Sarabena,  and  the  catbird 
mocks  them  from  his  perch  at  the  edge 
of  the  water.  I  realized  just  how  dumb 
I  am,  anew,  the  other  day  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  spite  of  having  watched 
the  birds  for  19  years,  I  had  never  before 
recognized  the  tree  swallows.  Watching 
the  swift,  beautiful  flight  of  the  swal¬ 
lows  in  air,  I  had  thought  them  all  barn 
swallows,  and  let  the  matter  go  at  that. 
Since  I  have  found  my  mistake,  I  have 
also  discovered  the  place  in  the  orchard 
where  they  are  constructing  their  nests; 
I  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  last  week 
lying  on  the  ground  beneath  their  tree 
and  watching  them. 

Up  toward  the  house  I  can  hear  night- 
hawks  “booming.”  .1  wonder  if  the  boys 
will  hear  them.  They  said  last  night  that 
they  never  had.  For  some  reason  or  other 
the  nighthawks  seldom  spend  the  Summer 
with  us.  It’s  growing  too  dark  to  see  the 
paper,  so  I’ll  say  good  night. — From  Berta 
Griffiths,  Connecticut. 


Draivn  by  Thelma  Miller  (17), 
Pennsylvania 


Henry  had  slapped  Alice.  The  teacher 
was  quick  to  rebuke  him. 

“Henry,”  she  said,  “no  gentleman  would 
strike  a  lady.” 

He  was  all  ready  with  his  reply.  It 
was :  “Well,  no  lady  would  tickle  a  gentle¬ 
man.” — Sent  bv  Alice  O’Brien  (12),  New 
York. 


Road  Foreman  (calling  at  house  op¬ 
posite)  :  “Excuse  me,  madam,  but  have 
you  been  singing  this  morning?” 

Lady  :  “Yes,  I  haye  been  singing  a 
little,  but  why  do  you  wish  to  know? 

Ii.  F.  (embarrassed)  :  “Well,  you  see. 
my  men  have  knocked  off  twice  already 
thinking  it  was  the  dinner  whistle,  so  I 
thought  I  had  better  ask  you  not  to  hang 
out  quite  so  long  on  that  top  note.  - 
Marion  Wallace  (15),  Pennsylvania. 


“Yes,”  said  the  man  in  the  ancient 
overcoat  with  bulging  pockets,  “Bill  ami 
me  are  in  partnership,  but  we  don't  carry 
the  same  goods.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Why,  Bill  goes  around  sellin’  a  stove 
polish  that  leaves  a  stain  on  the  fingers, 
and  I  go  around  next  day  to  the  same 
houses  with  the  onjy  soap  that  will  take 
it  off.” — Sent  by  Naomi  Allender  (11), 
West  Virginia. 


Clouds 

Clouds  to  me  are  castles, 
Castles  in  the  air — 

Castles  rosy,  floating, 

Castles  everywhere. 

Castles  large  and  spacious, 
Castles  white  and  fair, 
Castles,  oh  my  gracious ! 
Castles  are  so  rare. 

— By  Raymond  Miller  (lo) 
New  York. 
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Draivn  by  Virginia  Jackson  (9), 
New  York 


Soliloquy — “  ’Tis  not  wliat  man  does 
that  exalts  him,  but  what  a  man  would 
do." — Browning.  The  above,  which  is  in 
reply  to  Lois  Russell’s  statement  that  the 
writing  of  one’s  future  plans  on  paper  les¬ 
sens  their  intrinsic  value.  Optimism  is  an 
asset  that  is  sure  to  participate  in  one’s 
ideals  and  is  sure  to  appear  in  a  faithful 
diary  entry.  For  examples  of  optimism 
read  Browning’s  poems,  “Saul,  the  Pa¬ 
triot,”  “The  Grammarian’s  Funeral,” 
and  “Rabbi  Ben  Ezra.”  Our  diarists  are 
coming  along  nicely.  The  diarist’s  name 
that  pricks  our  curiosity — Pembroke  the 
Terrible,  n’est  ce  pas?  The  Rambler  and 
Lootie.  deserve  much  recognition,  and  An¬ 
other  Pembroke  promises  to  be  good,  don't 
you  think? — The  Advocate. 


.Tune  2. — Oooh  !  This  morning  when  I 
woke  up  a  voice  seemed  to  be  commanding 
thus :  Do  kind,  do  kind,  kind,  kind.  I 
woke  up  with  that  ringing  in  my  ears 
and  hanging  persistently  on  my  lips.  I 
wonder  will  I  go  to  sleep  with  it?  I 
looked  at  my  watch,  and  what  tended  to 
be  a  phenomenon  turned  out  to  be  only 
a  case  for  sympathy  with  Mark  Twain. 
The  sun  was  already  up,  and  my  watch 
read  3 :15.  Three  hours  slow.  The 
only  thing  I  can  think  of  that  tended  to 
be  kind  was  when  I  offered  Grandfather 
to  put  his  new  shoestrings  in  his  garden 
shoes. 

Played  tennis  with  Clif  this  afternoon. 
Grand  and  glorious !  Then  sat  under  a 
maple  tree  for  10  minutes,  dozing.  Boy  ! 
What  a  delightful  feeling.  Then  went  in 
house,  wrote  some  letters,  studied  that 
bum  Caesar,  and  wrote  three  more  things 
for  R.  N.-Y.  Of  course,  Locked  Doors, 
all  these  have  stretched  over  until  now, 
when  my  pencil  writes  bum,  my  eyes  feel 
creepy,  and  I’m  sleepy.  Au  revoir ! 

June  9. — This  afternoon  Cliff  and  Walt 
and  I  went  walking  along  the  track  to  the 
rocks,  and  such  beautiful  laurel,  all  dain¬ 
ty  and  pink,  sturdily  standing  against 
the  gray  rocks.  We  went  through  a 
swamp  then  that  was  filled  with  garter 
snakes.  Cliff  calls  me  “Ugh,”  I  say  it 
so  much.  O,  diary,  how  you  have  missed 
seeing  me  wiggling  around  on  a  tuft  of 
grass  surrounded  by  areas  of  black, 
squshy,  mud.  Mud  that  clings  like  a 
wallflower,  and  annoys  like  a  hornet.  At 
last  we  landed  safe  !  Comment :  Albert 
Kirk,  an  Alumnus,  thinks  I’m  a  girl.  A 
little  bird  told  me  Al,  don’t  deny  it.  You 
should  hear  what  one  contributor  thinks. 
She,  if  you  please,  thinks  all  my  entries 
are  taken  from  books.  A  book!  Can 
you  imagine  that?  Why  not  credit  Iva 
Unger  with  a  grain  of  sense? — Pembroke 
the  Terrible. 


June  12. — Was  working  out  in  the 
fields  this  afternoon  without  any  sleeves 
on,  got  sunburnt,  and  now  I  have  to  pay 
up  for  it.  Brother  tried  to  doctor  me  up, 
but  O,  it  had  to  go  to  my  tummy,  any¬ 
way.  Father  couldn’t  make  out  what 
was  the  matter  with  me,  until  that  broth¬ 
er  of  mine  went  and  tattled  on  me.  “Aw, 
Pop,  she  only  ate  about  a  quart  of  straw¬ 
berries.”  Well,  believe  me,  he  soon  knew 
then.  But  I  was  watching  the  razor 
strop  pretty  close. 

June  23. — This  is  Sunday.  I  have  fin¬ 
ished  my  dinner,  and  now  for  a  nice  ride 
on  my  horse,  I  thought.  Just  as  I  was 
ready  to  jump  on  Prince,  didn’t  he  go  and 
run  away.  Mad?  I  was  boiling  and  hot; 
felt  like  a  furnace  was  baking  me  into 
smithereens.  The  old  rascal  ran  up  the 
hill,  and  over  our  fields,  smashing  some  of 
our  nice  tobacco,  till  I  was  done  with 
that  horse !  Yon  can  bet  your  boots  if 
you  wear  any,  that  that  horse  won’t  run 
away  again  before  long. 

June  27. — Today  I  am  kind  of  lazy. 
Was  out  trying  to  find  some  snakes  to 
play  with.  I  might  admit  that  I  am  a 
little  bit  snaky,  but  I  like  anything  like 
that.  I  got  out  of  taking  music  lessons 
this  afternoon  because  my  teacher  went 
to  a  wedding.  Say !  I’m  beginning  to 
realize  who  Pembroke  the  Terrible  is. 
Good  luck  and  faith  to  you,  Pembroke. — 
From  Another  Pembroke. 


June  21. — All  of  eight  o’clock  when  I 
Sot  up.  Ate  breakfast,  did  some  chores, 
but  Toots  did  dishes  and  went  after  the 
milk.  I  broke  my  back  and  blistered  my 
heart  over  a  washtub  for  the  greater 
part  of  an  intensely  hot  day.  I  day¬ 
dreamed  Lindy  into  the  washtub  (his 
private  plane  happened  along,  according 
to  my  day-dreams,  just  on  time)  in  or- 
der  that  I  might  discuss  poetry  with  his 
wife,  and  drink  gallons  of  ambrosia — at 
their  expense  of  course,  because  if  I 
could  have  afforded  it  I  should  have 
bought  it  myself  and  not  bothered  to  day¬ 
dream  them  along.  That  would  be  a 
wonderful  way  to  avoid  work,  if  only 
hese  idealistic  day-dreams  came  true, 
put  hortune  is  a  perverse  matron,  and 
mmors  only  a  blessed  few  to  fulfilled  day¬ 
dreams.  But  never  mind,  Madame  For- 
11  ne,  I  know  how  to  weave  day-dreams 


Our  Art — Dawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (14),  New  York 


Haying  in  the  Catskills — By  Aubrey 
Gregory  (18),  New  York 


Dawn — By  Ruth  Beck  (12),  Michigan 


The  Water  Boy — Drawn  by  Louise 
Weiderhold  (18),  New  York 


My  Friend  Ethel — By  Janet  Cragin 
(13),  New  York 


Poi'  A  'is  hr.  'c4o< i.k- 

Pussy  Meets  Mr.  Chuck — By  John 
Mucha  (17),  New  York 


Duty — By  Pearl  Wilfert  (18),  New  York 


for  fulfilment.  After  the  washing  was 
rinsed  and  hung  out,  I  picked  some  daisies 
and  made  a  necklace  for  a  little  friend  of 
mine.  Then  I  rested  while  the  rest  of 
the  family  got  supper.  After  supper  I 
went  for  the  milk,  did  dishes,  went  to  a 
nearby  road-stand  for  gasoline,  and 
hulled  berries.  I  am  very  weary  now,  so 
will  cut  this  entry  short. — “Lootie.” 


Drawn  by  Eeli  Hirsimaki  (17),  Ohio 

Ham  Delight 


Cut  steak  about  half  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  cook  in  the  frying-pan  until 
well  cooked.  Pour  off  some  of  the  drip¬ 
pings,  add  a  glass  of  cream  and  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  brown  sugar.  Let  simmer  10 
minutes,  and  serve  with  mashed  potatoes. 
This  recipe  has  won  two  prizes. — Renee 
Doree,  Vermont. 


When  It’s  Ninety  in  the  Shade 

When  the  Summer  sun  gets  busy, 

And  it’s  ninety  in  the  shade, 

You’ll  hear  a  lazy  cackle 

From  the  chickens  when  they’ve  laid; 

All  the  cows  have  sought  the  river, 

Mister  Rooster  fails  to  crow, 

And  old  Rover,  when  you  stroke  him, 
Wags  his  tail  so  very  slow. 

You  can  tell  without  enquirin’ 

What  the  mercury  has  made — 

That  the  Summer  sun’s  been  busy 
And  it’s  ninety  in  the  shade. 

Why  it’s  then  the  crops  make  headway 
And  the  cornstalks,  every  one, 

Sort  o‘  reach  out  all  their  tassels 
Like  they’s  racin’  for  the  sun. 

Oh,  it  sets  my  heart  a-thumpin’ 

Till  I  have  to  find  “a  rest” 

For  my  rifle,  in  a  tree  crotch, 

’Fore  I  shoot  my  level  best, 

For  it  seems  the  world,  I  jingo, 

Is  all  out  on  dress  parade, 

When  the  Summer  sun  gets  busy, 

And  it’s  ninety  in  the  shade. 

— By  Barton  Rees  Pogue. 
Sent  by  Dorothy  Safford  (15),  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (15), 
New  York 

Manners 

Give  us  good  manners,  O  ye  folks  so 
great — 

Help  us  to  say  please  before  it’s  too  late  ; 

Make  us  happy  to  say,  “I  thank  you 
yes  ” 

Instead,  O  people,  “Yes’m,  I  just 

guess !” 

For  it’s  the  real  “please”  and  it’s  the 
“thank  you,” 

That  we  want  to  be  really  ringing  true 

Manners  so  polite,  so  good  and  so  right 

Manners  that  will  be  our  folks’  real  de¬ 
light. 

.  — Grace  V.  Cullis  (18), 

Connecticut. 


Song 

Branches,  bend  low  to  me; 

Plant  your  cool  kiss  upon 

Features  too  ardently 
Kissed  by  the  sun. 

Grasses,  reach  out  to  me. 

Slim  fingers,  dewy-sweet, 

Caressing  drowsily 
Dust-sodden  feet. 

Waters,  flow  soft  for  me, 

Silver  o’er  golden  sands ; 

I  will  plunge  joyfully 
Toil-weary  hands. 

Earth,  spread  a  couch  for  me, 
Mossy  and  velvet-deep; 

I  will  drift  dreamily 
Into  my  sleep. 

— Lois  I.  Russell  (18). 

New  York. 


I  Know  Something  About  You 

Wouldn’t  this  old  world  be  better, 
If  folks  we  meet  would  say: 

“I  know  something  good  about  you  !” 
And  then  treat  us  that  way? 

Wouldn’t  life  be  lots  more  happy, 

If  the  good  that’s  in  us  all, 

Were  the  only  thing  about  us 
That  folks  bothered  to  recall? 


Wouldn’t  life  be  lots  more  happy. 

If  we  praised  the  good  we  see? 
For  there’s  such  a  lot  of  goodness, 
In  the  worst  of  you  and  me. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to  practice 
That  fine  way  of  thinking,  too? 
You  know  something  good  about  me! 
I  know  something  good  about  you  ! 
— By  Diana  Denitto  (16). 
New  York. 


A  Eulogy 

O,  tell  me  quick,  were  you  ever  in  love? 

In  love,  I  mean,  like  the  snow-white  dove? 

Didst  thou  then  love  the  best  one  cre¬ 
ated 

With  the  good  God’s  beauty  permeated? 

Ah  !  then  comfort  and  solace  me, 

Who  being  in  love,  asks  it  of  thee. 

I  love  the  fairest  creature  on  earth 

She  makes  me  wistful,  excites  your  mirth. 

Ah  !  those  beautiful  brown  eyes  of  hers, 

And  such  a  sweet  mouth — its  purpose  it 
serves, 

I  can’t  write  any  more.  ’Tis  less  than 
half, 

But,  well,  y’see,  I’m  in  love  with  our 

calf. 

— By  Pembroke  the  Terri b»e. 


Draivn  by  Eeli  Hirsimaki,  Ohio 

Our  Page  This  Month 


It  is  time  for  us  to  try  our  wings,  or  to 
grow  feathers  for  them.  The  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  O.  P.  C.’s  show  that  we  are 
divided  in  two  classes, — those  who  reside 
in  New  York  State  favoring  felt,  and  those 
who  live  at  some  distance  away,  desiring 
pins.  Required  list  of  names  of  those 
who  desire  pins  did  not  arrive,  and  so  at 
present  we  will  busy  ourselves  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  individual  insignia.  I  realize  that 
most  of  us  are  limited  to  what  we  may 
happen  to  have  in  the  way  of  colored  felt, 
so  it  seems  that  we  should  insist  on  no 
special  color.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
mark  out  the  letters  from  4  in  to  1  in.  high 
and  to  sew  them  on  dress,  sweater  or  coat 
sleeve.  Home  of  the  designs  suggested  by 
Janet  Cragin  would  serve  as  a  hat  orna¬ 
ment,  or  for  the  lapel  of  a  coat.  Louise 
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has  suggested  the  arm-band  which  is.  a 
suitable  way  of  dealing  with  a  boy's  in¬ 
signia  and  is  being  used  by  officials  the 
world  over. 

We  have  on  hand  letters  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons  who  have  not  furnished  us 
with  their  local  address :  Alice  Guthrie, 
Vt.,  Madeline  Upham,  N.  H. :  Marjory 
Heneroth,  O.  Be  careful  to  furnish  ad¬ 
dress  with  photo,  as  it  can  be  neither 
printed  nor  returned  unless  we  have  an 
address. 

The  month  of  August  is  nigh.  I  hope 
none  of  our  Artists  will  neglect  to  picture 
grain  in  the  shock,  or  in  the  stalk,  old 
friend  grasshopper  and  his  companion 
the  locust,  Picturing  can  be  done  in 
words  as  well  as  in  lines.  Also  suppose 
we  try  making  riddles  in  verse.  Select 
a  practical  everyday  object  and  tell  a 
number  of  things  about  it  without  telling 
its  use,  and  let  us  see  what  we  have. 

Address  all  work  to  Iva  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  before 
the  fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for 
August.  Work  is  received  at  any  time, 
and  will  be  held  for  the  month  following 
if  sent  late. 


Drawn  by  Alice  Chew,  Netc  Jersey 


“I  don't  think  it  is  quite  fair  for  any¬ 
one  else  to  take  Pembroke’s  name.  There 
are  several  new  names  on  the  list  of  con¬ 
tributors.  It  doesn't  take  much  time  to 
pick  out  the  faithful  ones.  We  will  all 
miss  such  names  as  Pearl  Lynn,  Grace 
Oullis.  Berta  Griffiths,  and  others.  Who 
will  take  their  places?  Eeli  Hirsimaki, 
Charlotte  Dolly,  John  Mucha,  and  also 
others.” — Esther  Wright,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  _  ,  , 

“To"  Esther  Wright  from  Pembroke  the 
Terrible  all  civilities  of  respect  are  ex¬ 
tended,  and  would  she  mind  if  the  egotis¬ 
tical  Pembroke  refused  to  be  the  Honor¬ 
able  John  Mucha,  whom  Pembroke  is 
not  worthy  or  fit  to  be?” — P.  the  T. 

“Between  you  and  me  I  like  the  de¬ 
scriptive  articles  of  Berta  Griffiths  and 
Grace  Y.  Cullis.  Those  by  Miss  Cullis  are 
very  vivid,  as  are  both,  but  I  like  those 
of  ‘Miss  Griffiths  because  after  I  have 
read  them  I  almost  feel  as  if  they  were 
my  own  experience.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  two.  One  sets  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  before  you,  while  the  other  makes 
you  live  the '  very  things  depicted  in  the 
picture.”  —  James  Buscaglia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

“I  saw  the  puzzle  or  what  you  may 
call  it,  that  Esther  Wright  made  of  my 
name.  It  is  true  that  my  first  name  is  for 
a  book,  and  my  last  for  the  author.  My 
aunt  had  just  read  the  book  “Ramona,” 
before  I  was  born.” — Ramona  Jackson, 
Rhode  Island. 

“My  drawing,  page  9S9,  is  a  water  col¬ 
or  in  which  only  black  was  used.  Although 
I  have  not  sent  in  recently,  I  have  kept 
reading.  I  think  the  poems  are  fine  and 
firmly  believe  that  Grace  Cullis  and  Lois 
Russell  will  make  you  notice  their  genius 
some  day.” — Harold  Deveney,  New  Jer- 

“It  certainly  is  great  of  John  Mucha 
to  start  a  paper.  He  must  be  fond  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  I  hope  he'll  have  the  success 
that  Our  Page  has  had.”  —  Pearl  Wil- 
fert  (18).  New  York. 

“Pembroke,  may  I  tell  you  what  I  think 
about  you?  Somehow  I  think  you’re  not 
a  boy  at  all,  and  not  even  a  very  terrible 
girl.  As  far  as  the  dramatic  episodes  at 
school,  I  don’t  think  anyone  would  dare 
say  such  things  about  his  teachers  and 
principal.  The  changing  of  a  name  would 
not  stop  a  teacher  from  recognizing  her 
part  in  the  act — if  it  had  really  hap¬ 
pened.”— Amy  Nutting  (14),  New  York. 

“A  short  time  ago  some  boy  suggested 
that  I  use  an  airbrush  for  night  sky  ef¬ 
fect.  As  I  have  mislaid  that  paper,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  get  a  letter  from  that 
person,  for  I  am  not  sure  what  it  is.” — 
Russell  Francke  (17),  Michigan. 

“Pembroke  might  be  a  girl,  because  it 
makes  pillows  and  sweaters,  but  I  like  to 
make  such  things  myself,  and  I  am  not  a 
girl.  Pembroke  isn't  so  terrible  as  we 
think,  but  he  or  she  likes  to  bother  teach¬ 
ers,  especially  the  women.  O,  Pembroke, 
you  must  be  a  funny  fellow,  although  you 
are  hard-hearted  when  you  write  your 
diary.” — Raymond  Miller  (16), New  York. 


Drawn  by  Carl  Ratsch  (15),  New  York 

Jim  Crow,  Esq. 

Three  years  ago  we  had  a  pet  crow. 
We  caught  him  when  he  was  very  small. 
He  was  kept  in  an  old  roofless  building 
until  he  became  tame.  When  he  had  be¬ 
come  used  to  us  we  let  him  rove  all  over 
the  farm.  He  always  returned  at  meal 
time !  We  called  our  crow  Johnson,  in 
honor  (?)  of  the  colored  prizefighter  who 
was  prominent  at  that  time.  J ohnson  could 
say  “Hello”  and  “What”  real  plainly.  If 


we  went  hunting,  fishing  or  swimming 
Johnson  would  always  follow,  but  kept 
out  of  reach  when  near  the  creek.  His 
roving  spirit  was  his  undoing,  for  once 
he  roved  a  bit  too  far  and  a  hunter  gave 
him  the  key  to  crow  heaven  !  We  missed 
Johnson  and  his  greeting  of  “Hello”  every 
morning  when  we  arose  to  milk.  Every 
Spring  we  looked  for  another  young  crow, 
but  we  were  not  successful.  However,  this 
year  Bill  managed  to  find  one  in  the  woods 
and  he  is  now  under  supervised  crow  edu¬ 
cation  at  our  farm.  Crow  education  comes 
natural  to  a  crow,  but  we  have  to  teach 
him  to  say  “Hello.”  We  have  given  the 
crow  the  grand  name  of  Jimmy  (Jim  for 
short!).  Jimmy’s  wings  had  to  be  clipped 
so  he  couldn’t  fly  away.  He  has  the  same 
roofless  structure  as  his  predecessor,  John¬ 
son,  had  for  a  home.  We  did  let  him  out 
in  the  daytime,  but  we  found  that  he 
pulls  out  the  corn,  so  we  are  going  to  keep 
him  locked  up  until  the  corn  is  higher. 

Jimmy  likes  to  be  out  of  the  rain  and 
sun,  so  I  built  him  a  little  cave.  It  is  an 
oblong  box  with  one  side  and  the  bottom 
removed.  Turned  upside  down  and  covered 
with  sawdust  makes  it  a  good  shelter  for 
our  crow.  Some  rocks  are  at  each  side  of 
the  entrance  and  a  little  way  off  is  a  sub¬ 
merged  can  which  serves  as  Jimmy’s 
drinking  fountain.  carl  ratsch. 

New  York. 


Organ  Cave 

A  limestone  cavern  called  Organ  Cave 
is  located  about  one-half  mile  from  the 
post  office  which  has  the  same  name.  This 
cave  has  attracted  tourists  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  this  cave. 
One  is  the  large  opening  where  the  sight¬ 
seer  is  taken  in,  and  the  other  is  where 
the  small  stream  of  water  enters.  Many 
years  ago  some  young  men  explored  the 
cave  through  this  small  entrance  and 
found  some  little  sleds,  which  were  used 
for  getting  out  saltpetre  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

The  main  channel  of  the  cave  forks  into 
two  branches  a  short  distance  from  the 
entrance.  The  right-hand  branch  leads 
into  a  large  room,  or  auditorium.  In  this 
room  are  many  beautiful  stalactites  and 
stalagmites.  There  is  one  huge  formation 


of  stalagmites  that  resembles  a  pipe  organ 
very  much.  By  striking  on  this,  different 
tones  can  be  produced. 

In  the  left-hand  branch  are  about  50 
saltpetre  hoppers  used  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  gunpowder  for  the  Confederate 
soldiers  during  the  Civil  War.  These  hop¬ 
pers  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  today. 

The  guests  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
have  always  been  interested  in  this  cave, 
and  visit  it  every  Summer. 

Several  years  ago  some  papers  were 
found  in  the  cave  which  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  wrote.  He  told  about  a  cave  in  one 
of  them.  After  further  information  it  was 
found  that  Thomas  Jefferson  visited  this 
very  cave. — Ruth  L.  McDowell  (12),  West 
Virginia. 


De  Watermelon’s  Ripe 

Is  I  happy?  Yes,  sir-ree. 

I's  just  as  happy  as  I  c'n  be. 

De  work  am  over,  is  de  reason  why, 

De  cotton,  an’  de  corn  am  all  laid  by, 

An’  down  in  de  fiel’ — jes  out  o’  sight 
Is  a  patch.  Yes,  sir,  you  heard  me  right 
De  watermelon’s  ripe. 

l~ou  see  dem  peaches  over  dere, 

A  loadin’  down  dat  tree? 

An’  over  here  de  apples,  ripe 
As  ripe  c’n  ever  be? 

While  yonder  on  de  garden  fence, 

Jes’  look  at  dat  dere  vine, 

O’  purple  grapes  ahanging 
In  dem  bunches  big  an’  fine. 

But  mister,  all  o’  dese  good  fruits, 

Dey  don’t  tempt  me  a  mite. 

When  in  dat  patch  down  in  de  field 
Dere’s  watermelons  ripe ! 

Is  I  happy?  Yes  sir-ree, 

Dere  ain’t  nobody  as  happy  as  me. 

Of  all  de  places  I’s  ever  been, 

Dis  is  de  place  I’s  happiest  in, 

An’  of  all  de  things  I’s  ever  eat 
Dere’s  nothin’  as  good  as  dat  sweet  red 
meat. 

De  watermelon’s  ripe ! 

— By  Alice  Dorsey,  Georia. 


Drawn  by  June  Doolittle,  Neiv  Jersey 


Bobby’s  Cracker 

“Call  me  ‘Fat’,  ”  said  Bobby  Bulldog. 
“Call  me  ‘Pig’  for  all  I  care  ! 

But  I’ll  keep  on  crunehin’  crackers, 

All  night  long  I  will,  so  there !” 

“No  you  won't !”  laughed  Andy  Airedale, 
As  he  started  on  a  run. 

“No  you  won’t!  (now  in  a  whisper) 
When  it  goes  off  like  a  gun  !” 

Charlie  Chow  stood  at  the  doorway 
Of  his  Firecracker  Shop. 

When  he  saw  the  speeding  Andy, 

He  came  out  and  shouted,  “Stop  !” 

“That  is  jes'  why  I  came  down  here, 

For  a  cracker,”  Andy  said. 

“Yes,  I  want  an  extra  long  one, 

Nice  an’  big  an’  smooth  an’  red  !” 

“All-ee  light,  I  give  him  to  you, 

Here-ee  come,”  said  Charlie  Chow. 

“Ah,”  said  Andy,  with  a  chuckle, 

“I’ll  be  sure  to  have  fun  now !” 

Back  to  Bob's  raced  Andy  Airedale 
With  his  firecracker  red ; 

Then  he  lighted  it,  and  suddenly 
Came  up  to  Bob  and  said : 

“Seein’  that  you  were  so  hungry, 

I  brought  you  a  cracker,  see  ! 

It’s  all  smokin’  hot  an’  tender. 

An'  as  big  as  big  can  be!” 

Bobby  bit  into  the  cracker, 

And  it  went  off  like  a  gun. 

He  exclaimed,  “I  hate  all  crackers, 

I'll  not  eat  another  one  !” 


Temper 

Billy  paused  in  his  berry-picking  to  look 
up  at  the  hot  sun.  He  wondered  why  his 
mother  always  seemed  to  need  berries  on 
warm,  sultry  days.  So  it  seemed,  any¬ 
way.  He  blinked  and  then  continued  his 
arm-scratching  task.  Bumps,  his  canine 
companion,  made  him  aware  of  its  pres¬ 
ence  by  a  joyous  bark  at  constant  inter¬ 
vals.  But  Billy  ignored  him ;  he  wasn’t 
feeling  right  at  all.  As  the  sun  crept 
higher  into  the  heavens,  so  his  spirits  fell 
proportionately. 

At  last  it  was  time  to  eat  his  lunch. 
He  carried  the  nearly-full  basket  of  ber¬ 
ries  to  the  point  of  the  creek  that  was 
well  shaded  by  a  giant  oak.  Covering  the 
basket,  he  brought  out  his  lunch  pail  from 
its  nook.  He  was  very  hungry,  and  his 
spirits  rose  as  the  opened  pail  revealed 
the  wholesome  lunch ;  the  wTell-filled  sand¬ 
wiches,  the  shining  fruit  and  the  generous 
slice  of  berry  pie.  He  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  he  made  himself  comfortable. 
But  no ;  he  desired  one  thing  more. 
Taking  the  large  tin  cup,  he  rose  to  fill  it 
at  the  spring  around  the  bend  of  the 
stream  nearby.  The  cup  filled,  he  started 
back.  It  had  taken  but  a  minute  or  two. 
But  as  the  oak  came  into  full  view,  his 
heart  sank  to  the  very  roots  of  him.  It 
was  unbelievable.  There  was  Bumps, 
happily  making  himself  at  home  with  his 
lunch.  It  was  a  wreck.  The  pail  was 
overturned ;  the  pie,  a  pie  no  longer ; 
slices  of  bread  scattered,  and  Bumps 
joyously  getting  his  fill.  After  the  first 
sinking  spell  a  rage  possessed  Billy,  and 
he  expressed  himself  as  powerfully  as  he 
was  capable  of.  Bumps  harkened,  and, 
seeming  to  realize  his  error,  became  alert. 
He  retreated  as  Billy  stormed  upon  him, 
and  just  managed  to  dodge  the  pail  that 
was  hurled  after  him.  “There,  why  don't 
you  eat  that  too  !”  spluttered  Billy  in  un¬ 
controllable  fury. 

In  due  time  he  calmed  down  and  cleaned 
up  the  wreck.  The  untouched  fruit  and 
some  berries  served  to  alleviate  his  hunger 
for  the  time  being.  Feeling  like  he  had 
never  felt  before,  he  managed  to  fill  the 
basket  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Getting  ins  lunch  pail,  he  started  home 
with  the  berries,  wondering  how  he  could 
have  been  so  dumb  as  to  get  a  dog  for  a 
companion.  Reaching  home,  he  placed  the 
basket  in  the  kitchen,  washed  himself  and 
obediently  but  silently  completed  the 
chores  allotted  to  him. 

Though  supper  refreshed  his  body,  he 
was  still  angry  with  the  events  of  the  day 
as  he  sat  on  the  back  porch  quietly  ob¬ 
serving  the  life  of  the  domestic  animals. 
Shortly  he  became  aware  of  a  familiar 
presence.  Of  all  the  nerve  !  There  was 
Bumps,  not  six  yards  away.  Billy  glared 
at  him.  Bumps  looked  at  Billy,  doubt¬ 
fully.  His  tail  wagged  friendly ;  repent- 
ingly.  His  head  was  cocked  to  one  side 
and  his  ears  now  and  then  stiffened  ques- 
tioningly.  But  still  Billy  glared.  Bumps 
doubtfully,  courageously  put  one  foot  for¬ 
ward.  Nothing  happened.  Nearer  he  came. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  he  was  on  his 
belly,  his  tail  wagging  furiously.  But 
Billy  was  still  stern,  though  he  felt  him¬ 
self  weakening.  Bumps  sensed  it,  and 
whined  a  heart-appealing  whine.  As 
Bumps,  his  mouth  trembling,  looked  up, 
their  eyes  met ;  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
in  Billy’s  arms,  joyously,  ecstatically 
barking  his  delight,  while  Billy  now 
scolded,  now  crooned  to  him,  according  to 
the  pricks  of  his  conscience. — James  Bus¬ 
caglia,  Pennsylvania. 


Night  Bird — Draion  by  Stephen  Chrappa , 
Netc  Jersey 

The  Star 


I  wished  by  the  first  star  I  saw ; 

I  wished  with  open  eye, 

And  as  I  wished  the  star  seemed  to 
Be  slowly  moving  by. 

I  watched  with  growing  fascination ; 

It  still  would  not  remain, 

And  then  I  saw  that  my  first  star 
Was  a  lighted  air-mail  plane. 

— By  Esther  Wright  (15), 
District  of  Columbia. 


Rainy  Days 

Rain  won’t  really  make  days  dreary — 
It’s  yourself  that  makes  them  blue ; 
Gray  skies  are  often  cheery 
If  the  sunshine  is  in  you  ! 

— By  Rena  Cook  (14). 
Pennsylvania. 


The  Bee's  Visit — Drawn  by  Charlotte 
Dolly  (15),  New  York 

LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

(*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  appears 
this  month.) 

New  York. — Elizabeth  Allen  (17),  ‘Louise 
Wiederhold  (18),  Ruth  Anderson  (12),  Virginia 
Clothier  (12),  Gertrude  Heim,  Vera  Hayes  (11). 
Mary  Killeen.  Rertha  Ivashorek,  Janet  Jeffrey, 
Marion  Kos  Klnen  (19),  Merva  Martz,  Amy 
Hutting,  ‘Eleanor  Weaver  (14),  ‘Raymond  Mil¬ 
ler  (16),  ‘l’earl  Wilfert  (18),  Katherine  MeCler- 
mon,  ‘Janet  Ingersoll  (14),  Marian  Ginn  (11). 
Margaret  Macy  (15),  Tony  Renda,  Luella  Short 
(15),  Louise  Short,  Lawrence  Heden  (18),  Teresa 
Prinzing  (14),  Lois  Russell  (18),  Norma  I)i 
Lauro  (13),  Alice  Bueharski  (10),  Alice  Rich¬ 
ards  (13),  ‘Carl  Ratch  (15),  Anna  Jackson,  Mil¬ 
dred  Osterdahl  (14),  Florence  Walker,  Anthony 
Joy,  ‘John  Mucha  (17),  Pauline  Partliey  (14), 
‘Dorothy  Safford  (15). 

Pennsylvania.  —  ‘Margaret  Esslinger,  ‘James 
Buscaglia  (18),  Mary  Eberly  (13),  Janet  Massey, 
•Elizabeth  Weaver  (10),  Althea  Finefrock  (9), 
Verna  I-Ierchey,  Erma  Herchey,  Malvera  Miller 
(15),  ‘Rena  Cook  (14),  Anna  Elcy,  Elsie  Mae 
Springer  (1C). 

New  Jersey. — ‘Harold  Deveney  (19),  D.  Bark- 
man  (17),  ‘Geraldine  Cross  (14),  Edla  Jurgen- 
son  (16),  Helen  Wussenburger  (13),  Elina  Titus 
(12),  Stephen  Chrappa  (1G),  Sadie  Allen,  ‘June 
Doolittle,  ‘Alice  Chew  (16),  Katherine  La  Tonue 
(12),  Sadie  Baugma  (14). 

Connecticut. — Donald  Wetmore.  Edith  Dickill, 
•Berta  Griffiths,  Julie  Monk  (9),  ‘Grace  Cul¬ 
lis  (18). 

Massachusetts. — Myra  Stephens  (17),  Caroline 
Crosby  (12). 

Maryland. — Vernon  Carey  (12),  ‘Mary  Gelletly 
(12),  ‘Mary  Melvin  (13),  Jesse  Green. 

Delaware. — Mildred  Atherton  (16),  Ethel  Mar¬ 
shall. 

Rhode  Island.- — Eleanor  House  (14),  Elizabeth 
Littlefield  (12).  ‘Ramona  Jackson. 

Vermont. — ‘Rene  Doree  (19). 

New  Hampshire. — Wyman  Goodell  (13). 

West  Virginia. — -‘Ruth  McDowell  (12),  ‘Clarke 
Allender  (15),  Naomi  Allender  (11). 

Ohio. — Paul  Thompson  (13),  Virginia  Straight, 
Maude  Fann  (14),  Morry  Knoff  (11),  Opal  Whit¬ 
ney  (14),  William  Hasle.v  (13),  Arlie  Kinkade 
(17). 

Michigan. — Russell  Franke  (17),  ‘Ruth  Beck 
(12). 

Washington,  D.  C. — ‘Esther  Wright. 

Louisiana. — Mary  Duffy  (9). 

Georgia. — John  Brannen. 


Letters  Wanted 

(Letters  for  contributors  on  this  list  should  be 
sent  to  this  office  for  local  address  in  stamped, 
addressed  envelopes,  ready  for  mailing.  Postage 
may  be  saved  by  sending  a  number  of  letters 
under  one  cover.) 

Mary  Eberly1  (13),  Pennsylvania;  Olive  Backus 
(15),  Vermont;  Margaret  Gibson,  Long  Island; 
Irene  Bartok  (13),  Connecticut;  Raymond  Dickin¬ 
son,  New  Hampshire;  James  Buscaglia  (18), 
Pennsylvania;  Pauline  Parthey  (14),  New  York. 


Exchange 

“I  would  like  to  have  contributors  send  me 
signature,  drawing,  verse  or  picture  for  my 
memory  book.  I  will  answer  their  letters  and 
send  them  my  picture.” — Mary  Melvin  (13), 
Maryland. 

“I  wish  all  the  readers  of  Our  Page  would 
send  me  an  autograph,  sheet  size  6x4(4  in.,  with 
verse  or  drawing.  Also  please  write  me  a  ’ci.t®r 
and  I  will  try  and  answer  them  all.” — Olive 
Backus  (15).  Vermont. 

“I  am  starting  something  different  in  the  way 
of  autograph  albums  and  friendship  quilts.  My 
idea  is  to  have  a  picture  of  every  one  of  our 
boys  and  girls.  I  should  like  to  have  it  auto 
graphed  on  back.  Won’t  you  boys  and  girls  send 
me  your  pictures?” — Amy  Nutting  (14).  fyew 
York. 

“I  want  all  the  readers  of  Our  Page  to  send 
me  an  autograph  sheet,  size  6x4(4,  with  a  verse 
or  drawing.  Please  put  on  name  and  address 
—  Verna  E.  Herr,  Pennsylvania. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


covering  the  seats  with  a  pretty  gray  and 
blue  striped  denim,  and  sewed  fiat  pockets 
against  the  back  of  the  front  seat  covers. 
These  were  excellent  for  carrying  maps, 
folders,  flashlight,  kodak  and  the  visors 
when  not  in  use. 


Preparing  for  Fall.  —  During  the 
ton-id  heat  of  July  the  manufacturers  of 
everything  for  women’s  wear  are  planning 
for  the  future,  working  with  furs  and 
woolens.  Styles  shown  at  some  of  the 
trade  exhibitions  promise  us  a  little  more 
modesty  as  to  skirts,  which  are  to  come 
three  inches  below  the  knees;  scalloped 
hem  lines  are  to  continue,  and  straight 
lines  are  to  be  eclipsed  by  flares  and  shir- 
rings.  Ensembles  are  to  predominate  in 
all  classes  of  costumes.  We  are  promised 
more  trimming  and  lace  embellishment. 
Tweeds,  knitted  and  angora  effects  are  to 
load  in  sports  wear ;  crepes,  faille,  moire 
and  transparent  velvet  will  continue  in 
favor  for  afternoon  frocks,  and  brocades, 
chiffon  and  taffeta  for  evening.  Favored 
furs  are  much  the  same  as  last  season. 
Evening  wraps  and  dressy  coats  are,  like 
last  season,  to  be  made  of  sumptuous  ma¬ 
terials  heavily  trimmed  with  fur.  The 
favored  furs  are  much  the  same  as  last 
Winter,  while  colors  are  not  yet  promis¬ 
ing  much  change.  Brown,  yellow,  and  the 
tangerine  and  capucine  shades  are  to  re¬ 
main  popular.  The  ensembles  mean  that 
blouses  will  be  much  worn,  and  appar¬ 
ently  the  tuck-in  styles  are  likely  to  dis¬ 
place  overblouses.  Many  of  the  new  skirts 
feature  yokes,  with  which  a  tuck-in  blouse 
must  be  worn. 

The  Sun-back. — So  many  of  the  sports 
dresses  show  the  sun-back  that  we  picture 
one  of  these,  this  being  what  one  may  call 
a  conservative  style,  for  though  there  are 
no  sleeves  the  V-back  is  not  very  low,  and 
the  dress  is  a  modest  height  in  front.  This 
was  eggshell  linen  ;  the  skirt,  box-pleated 
all  around,  was  set  into  a  deep  tight-fitting 
yoke.  The  waist,  which  was  perfectly  plain 
in  front,  with  a  round  neck,  was  brought 
together  in  the  back  with  a  sloping  seam, 
and  the  V  was  edged  with  a  stitched  strap 
of  the  material.  Some  of  these  dresses 
have  a  bow  at  the  bottom  of  the  V  in  the 
back,  but  this  gives  an  ugly  bulge  under 
a  coat,  and  is  not  very  comfortable  to 
lean  against.  The  waist  line  was  higher 
than  last  season’s  styles,  and  had  a  nar¬ 
row  belt.  Dresses  of  this  style  are  made 
in  wash  silks,  silk  pique  and  cotton  pique, 
with  or  without  a  coat.  The  dress  figured 
had  a  coat  of  printed  linen,  hip  length 
and  plain  in  style.  Silk  pique  is  a  very 
pretty  material,  and  very  fashionable,  but 
according  to  our  experience  it  shows  water 
spots.  It  launders  very  well,  and  we 
think  that  after  being  washed  it  would  be 
less  likely  to  spot.  Its  great  advantage  is 
that  it  does  not  wrinkle  as  the  cotton 
pique  does.  This  silk  iiique,  in  pastel 
shades,  is  popular  for  sports  ensembles. 

A  Simple  Silk. — The  second  dress  pic¬ 
tured  was  green  silk,  a  soft  shade  known 
as  river  green,  and  it  was  given  a  touch 
of  novelty  by  the  bow  trimming  on  the 
blouse.  This  blouse  had  the  appearance 
of  a  curved  yoke  at  the  shoulders,  but  this 
effect  was  given  by  extensions,  from  the 
back  being  brought  over  and  stitched  flat 
on  the  front,  which  was  eased  a  little  to 
give  fullness.  There  were  no  sleeves,  the 
arm-holes  being  bound  with  the  material. 
The  waist  had  a  diagonal  closing,  and 
three  groups  of  bows,  three  in  a  group, 
finished  it.  The  skirt  was  finely  pleated 
all  around,  and  there  was  a  narrow  belt, 
into  which  the  waist  was  set.  This  was 
a  very  pretty  frock  that  would  be  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  a  rather  stout  wearer. 
Its  lines  tend  to  slenderize,  and  the  fine 
pleating  of  the  skirt  is  always  flattering. 

A  good  many  dresses  of  the  informal 
sports  type  are  only  becoming  to  the  slim, 
though  plump  people  persist  in  wearing 
them. 

Another  Linen.  —  The  model  in  the 
center  was  white  linen,  trimmed  with 
bright  blue.  The  feature  to  which  we  wish 
to  call  attention  is  the  blue  linen  trim¬ 
ming,  which  appears  to  have  fluttering  tie 
ends  at  both  neck  and  waist.  These  ends, 
however,  are  really  straps  stitched  flat  on 
the  material.  We  have  seen  several  dresses 
trimmed  in  this  way,  and  the  effect  is 
novel  and  pretty.  This  was  another  of 
the  box-pleated  skirts  having  a  deep  plain 
yoke.  The  waist  had  the  sleeves  set  in 
with  a  raglan  yoke,  shallow  little  tucks  at 
the  shoulder  giving  extra  fullness.  The 
round  neck  and  sleeves  were  finished  with 
bands  of  the  blue  linen,  the  belt  being  blue 
also.  We  saw  one  very  pretty  dress  of 
this  style  made  of  brown  linen,  with  trim¬ 
ming  of  yellow.  The  hat  worn  by  this 
figure  was  one  of  the  big  scoop  straws 
that  have  appeared  with  the  Summer  sun, 
natural  straw  with  a  blue  and  beige  band. 
We  see  these  hats  trimmed  with  ribbon 
velvet,  often  tied  in  a  bow  at  the  back, 
l'here  is  also  quite  a  revival  of  panama 
hats  for  women. 

The  Little  Girl’s  Organdie. — The 


new  organdie  with  permanent  finish  i 
very  suitable  for  little  girls’  frocks.  Th 
one  pictured  is  just  the  plain  straigh 
model  without  any  great  change  in  style 
out  it  was  given  a  touch  of  novelty  b; 
the  trimming  of  white  organdie  frills.  Th 
uress  itself  was  pale  green  with  a  patter) 
ot  pink  flowers ;  there  was  a  frill  of  whit 
organdie  around  the  bottom  and  narrowe 
mis  edged  the  round  collar  and  arm 
°  ij  ^  little  coat  of  pale  green  line) 
would  convert  this  into  an  ensemble,  fo 
,'e  ensemble  is  worn  by  the  tiniest  girl 
wutWe  as.  lier  elders.  The  basket-weav 
itton,.  white  with  colored  patterns,  is  a 
iiuch  in  favor  as  printed  linen  for  en 
rutr,.co,ats>  and  is  less  expensive.  W 
'v  '■nis  basket-weave  recently  in  charm 
b  patterns  for  33  cents  a  yard. 


Chinese  Brocade. — The  figure  at  the 
right  shows  an  ensemble  of  Chinese  bro¬ 
cade,  which  is  the  handsomest  of  all  wash¬ 
ing  silks.  When  we  first  met  with  this 
material  it  was  much  more  expensive  than 
now ;  this  year  we  have  seen  it  around  $2 
a  yard.  It  is  soft  lustrous  brocaded  silk 
in  self  colors,  usually  white  and  the  pas¬ 
tel  tones  ;  it  launders  beautifully  and  wears 
indefinitely.  The  ensemble  consisted  of  a 
sleeveless  dress  and  a  liip-length  jacket. 
The  dress  gave  the  appearance  of  a  skirt 
with  a  deep  yoke  cut  up  in  a  point  over  a 
box  pleat  in  front;  the  only  trimming  on 
the  waist  was  a  tie  of  soft  silk  laced 
across  through  large  buttonholes.  The  coat 
had  a  yoke  in  front,  but  no  collar  or  cuffs  ; 
the  yoke  and  the  edges  were  all  finished 
with  rows  of  stitching.  There  were  in¬ 
serted  pockets,  and  three  buttons  covered 
with  the  silk  with  bound  buttonholes  at 
the  bottom.  This  suit  was  pale  orchid 
color,  but  many  of  this  type  are  eggshell 
white  or  white  with  a  pinkish  tinge.  One 
of  our  friends  who  has  lived  long  in  the 
Orient  tells  us  that  Chinese  brocade  is  es¬ 
pecially  serviceable  for  wear  in  tropical 
countries,  where  the  humid  heat  seems  to 
rot  the  fiber  in  fabrics  bleached  and  dyed 
by  our  methods. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.-— Shiny  black  hats 
of  the  bicorne  shape  are  made  of  cello¬ 
phane  braid,  very  light  and  pliable.  While 
straw  and  other  braids  have  been  used 
more  this  year  than  last,  the  Fall  hats 
already  appearing  show  that  felt  remains 
the  favorite. 

Linen  suits  or  ensembles  are  very  popu¬ 
lar,  usually  taking  the  form  of  a  short 
coat  and  skirt  with  a  batiste  blouse.  The 


A  flat  suitcase,  packed  with  clothing 
and  protected  by  a  canvas  cover,  was 
used  as  a  footstool  for  the  youngest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  party,  whose  feet  did  not  reach 
to  the  floor.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  dangling  legs  cannot  be  comfortable? 
Be  sure  to  slip  a  flat  pillow,  covered  with 
cloth  material,  into  the  back  seat,  for 
backs  will  get  tired  no  matter  how  com¬ 
fortable  a  car  is.  We  found  the  oilcloth- 
covered  pillows  slid  around  too  much  for 
comfort. 

Clothes  are  always  a  problem  on  a  trip, 
but  we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  a 
nine-day  trip  with  almost  no  laundry 
whatever.  For  weeks  beforehand  we  put 
all  clothing  which  was  good  for  just  one 
more  wearing,  such  as  socks,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  towels,  shirts  and  underwear,  into 
a  suitcase,  which  we  had  labeled  “Camp 
Clothes,”  and  when  used  on  the  trip  they 
were  easily  discarded.  In  this  way  we 
had  no  dirty  clothes  to  bother  with,  and 
the  boys  felt  they  did  not  have  to  be  too 
careful  with  their  shirts,  knowing  that 
they  would  leave  them,  at  the  next  stop¬ 
over.  Besides,  old  soft  clothes  are  so 
much  more  comfortable  than  new  ones, 
especially  in  hot  weather.  We  found 
khaki  was  too  harsh  for  comfort,  second 
best  dark  crepe  dresses,  with  sweaters  for 
cool  days,  were  voted  best  by  the  feminine 
members  of  the  party.  We  took  two  pieces 
of  inner  tubing  12  inches  long,  made  these 
into  bags,  and  they  were  just  the  thing 
for  the  swimming  suits,  wash  cloths,  or 
anything  that  did  not  get  dry  before  we 
broke  camp.  Be  sure  to  take  a  package 
of  paper  napkins  along;  you  will  find 
many  uses  for  these. 


skirt  often  has  a  yoke,  and  many  of  the 
blouses  have  deep  shawl  collars  edged  with 
pleating.  We  see  some  ensembles  of 
black  linen,  which  are  very  smart ;  also 
brown,  green,  blue  and  pastel  shades. 
They  are  excellent  for  this  hot  Summer. 
Blouses  for  wear  under  coats  are  usually 
sleeveless. 

Those  little  lisle  sweaters  introduced 
under  various  names  have  proved  very 
popular,  and  are  now  sold  around  $2.95 
to  $5. 

We  have  seen  velvet  used  in  contrast¬ 
ing  color  to  trim  crepe  de  chine  dresses, 
edging  collars  or  forming  ties  and  sash 
ends.  Among  combinations  seen  were  violet 
silk  with  purple  velvet,  or  brown  velvet 
with  pink,  pale  green  or  eggshell,  and  of 
course  black  and  white. 

Japanese  coolie  coats  of  fine  wool  chal- 
lis  have  been  much  used  at  the  seashore 
this  season  to  throw  over  the  bathing  suit. 
They  are  very  gay  in  coloring  and  design, 
and  are  popular  all  the  year  round  as  a 
dressing  gown.  Several  of  the  stores  offer 
them  for  about  $3.95. 

All  of  the  thin  dresses,  georgette,  chif¬ 
fon,  voile,  etc.,  must  have  a  properly  fit¬ 
ting  slip,  and  to  keep  the  shoulder  straps 
in  place  there  should  be  a  snap  fastener 
on  the  shoulder  seam  to  snap  into  one  on 
the  strap  of  the  slip.  The  ready-made 
dresses  now  come  with  a  slip  to  match. 

Sleeveless  gilets  or  waistcoats  of  sheer 
batiste,  with  frilled  collar  and  jabot,  are 
offered  for  wear  with  ensembles,  in  place 
of  a  blouse.  The  elderly  woman  who  only 
wears  black  could  keep  cool  with  a  skirt 
and  coat  of  thin  black  silk,  and  a  vestee 
or  gilet  of  white.  Of  course  a  person  who 
perspires  freely  should  put  dress  shields 
in  the  coat  as  a  precaution. 

A  new  knitted  fabric  noticed  in  simple 
frocks  is  called  gingham  knit,  and  is 
woven  in  the  small  checks  in  colors  like 
gingham. 

All  the  dresses  are  not  sleeveless ;  some 
of  the  shops  are  showing  cap  sleeves. 
Some  of  the  prettiest  are  short  sleeves 
extending  from  a  raglan  yoke. 


Auto  Trip  Suggestions 

Last  Summer  we  took  a  2500-mile  trip 
in  the  family  car,  and  here  are  some  sug¬ 
gestions  which  anyone  taking  a  long  trip 
may  find  helpful.  We  began  with  the  car, 


Camp  meals  were  not  a  burden,  for  we 
were  always  hungry.  A  hearty  breakfast 
before  we  started ;  one  person  always 
made  sandwiches  for  the  noon  hour,  which 
were  eaten  by  the  wayside.  This  with 
fruit  and  a  hot  drink  from  the  thermos 
bottle,  which  had  been  made  at  the  break¬ 
fast  hour  also,  sufficed  until  the  evening 
meal. 

The  Boy  Scout  member  of  the  party 
was  a  wonderful  help,  especially  when  he 
made  “hunter’s  stew”.  Some  meals  we 
had  creamed  salmon  or  shrimps,  at  others 
creamed  dried  beef.  This  was  varied  with 
bacon  and  eggs,  and  with  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  we  had  plenty  of  vitamines, 
and  kept  within  the  expense  budget.  We 
never  acquired  the  candy,  pop  and  peanut 
habit  that  so  many  adopt  when  on  a  trip. 
It  is  not  good  for  youngsters  or  grown¬ 
ups  either,  and  we  decided  we  would 
rather  put  the  money  into  fresh  fruit  as 
we  went  along. 

We  had  a  steel  box  screwed  onto  the 
running  board,  with  a  close-fitting  cover, 
and  into  this  we  allowed  nothing  to  be 
put  except  food  and  dishes.  We  carried 
a  portable  gasoline  stove,  and  this  was 
used  many  times  when  firewood  was 
damp  or  not  available. 

At  first  we  felt  badly  because  we  had 
no  tent,  but  after  the  second  night  out 
we  were  glad  enough  to  keep  on  doing 
as  we  started  out,  taking  lodging  at  farm¬ 
houses  that  had  tourist  rooms,  or  taking 
rooms  at  moderate-priced  hotels.  In  sev¬ 
eral  towns  we  found  excellent  camps,  but 
the  one  thing  we  did  not  skimp  on  was 
a  good  night’s  rest.  This  is  essential  on 
long  trips. 

We  passed  many  cars  that  looked  like 
moving  vans,  bundles  everywhere.  We 
often  wondered  why  so  much  excess  bag¬ 
gage.  We  are  told  that  this  is  a  cluttered 
age,  so  when  traveling  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  and 
travel  light.  b.  8.  V. 

Orlando,  Fla. 


Sonny  had  just  returned  from  his  first 
Sunday  school.  He  beamed  proudly  as  he 
announced  that  the  minister  had  spoken 
to  him.  “Oh,”  said  his  father,  “and 
what  did  he  say  to  you?”  “He  told  me 
to  keep  quiet,”  replied  Sonny. — Baptist 
Weekly. 
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3  Tons 


Heats 

8  Rooms! 


“With  the  Bulldog  Furnace  I  used  3 
tons  of  hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat 
our  8  room  house.” — Lester  F.  Coons, 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

More  Heat  With  Lea*  Fuel 

“I  have  had  my  Bulldog  furnace  for  three 
winters.  It  takes  the  place  of  two  heaters 
and  then  some,  burning  less  coal  with  much 
more  comfort.  Every  room  is  warm.  Give 
me  a  Bulldog  for  comfort!” — Walter  N. 
Burlingame,  41  Rural  Ave.,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Keeps  Home  Cozy  With  Lets  Fuel  Than  Stove 

”1  am  Bending  a  snapshot  of  my  country  home  In 
which  we  installed  a  Bulldog  Furnace.  Will  say  that 
with  the  Bevere  winter  our  house  has  been  cozy  at 
all  times,  with  less  fuel  than  was  used  for  one 
stove.”— A.  E.  Durggins,  Rt.  4,  Cumberland,  Md. 

After  6  Year*— -“Heat*  aa  Good  as  Ever” 

Our  furnace  has  been  in  use  6  years  and  heats  aa 
good  as  ever.”— Arthur  Cloepbl,  R.  F,  D.  No.  t. 
Rock  Port,  Mo. 

Fuel  Saved  Pays  for  Furnace 

“This  is  the  second  winter  1  have  used  the  bulldog 
and  the  savings  in  my  coal  bills  have  paid  for  my 
furnace!”— Milton  E.  Spain,  Casey,  la. 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  any  Height  of  Basement 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected, 
fits  any  height  of  basement,  goes  through 
any  door  and  you  install  it  yourself! 

No  Money 
Down! 

Small  Monthly  Payments 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East 
and  West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point. 
Don’t  consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you 
find  out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once 
for  our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog, 
together  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bull¬ 
dog  success.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW  I 
Mail  this  coupon  today! 

I 

Bulldog  Furnace  Co.  1 

■  19th  &  California  Ave*,Dept.  B-307  Chicago  J 

I  Without  obligating  me,  please  send  me  your  free  ■ 
|  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Furnace.  J 

|  Have  you  a  basement?  Vee  □  No  □ 

J  Name 


Street 

Address 

Tovm 

County 

State 

Callouses 

New  medicated  tape  stops  the 
pain  instantly,  then  absorbs 
hard,  surface  of  callouses,  hard 
or  soft  corns.  Thin,  comfortable, 
antiseptic.  Handy  spool,  $1, 
postpaid.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Comfitape  Laboratory 
It,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


aa  |A|  Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
Y  It!  2%  mill.  Free  samples.  Order 

_  sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid 

CONCORD  HORSTEO  MILLS,  Depi.  10,  West  Concord.  N.  H! 


y  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS.  3  Pair 

Black,  grey,  beige, 
nude,  French  nude: 
sizes  8H-10.  Goon  openings  foe  agents. 

A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.  -  NORWOOD,  MASS. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  «c  KENDALL,  104  W.ydell  St.,  Newark.  N  j 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

II.  T,  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Helping  Farmers. — Hosts  of  wealthy 
men  were  reared  on  farms.  Personally 
and  through  corporations  and  commercial 
organizations  some  of  these  men  and  oth¬ 
ers  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  re¬ 
cent  years  to  help  farmers.  For  the  most 
part,  their  motives  have  been  commend¬ 
able.  Their  methods  have  been  worked 
out  by  men  and  women  trained  in  or  di¬ 
rected  by  agricultural  colleges.  The  spirit 
of  helpfulness  has  marked  their  cam¬ 
paigns,  drives  and  projects  in  behalf  of 
farm  people.  A  crusading  zeal  has  ani¬ 
mated  some  of  their  work.  With  self¬ 
approval  and  a  pardonable  pride,  they 
may  point  to  selected  “successes”  which 
can  be  fairly  ascribed  to  their  efforts. 
These  results  are  advertised  and  dra¬ 
matized.  Many  a  man,  woman,  boy  and 
girl  on  the  farm  has  been  inspired  and 
guided  under  their  auspices  to  increased 
net  returns  from  a  farm  or  community 
enterprise.  This  kind  of  help  for  farm¬ 
ers,  however,  ought  never  to  have  been  in 
order  or  excusable.  It  is  a  form  of  pater¬ 
nalism,  dole  and  “tip”  which  has  not  in¬ 
creased  the  farmer’s  self-respect. 

An  Unbalanced  Account. — It  is  hu¬ 
man  and  fitting  that  men  Whose  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  selling  things  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  buying  farm  products  at  low  or 
manipulated  prices  should  desire  to  aid 
the  farmer  after  he  becomes  impoverished. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  help  doesn’t 
balance  the  account.  Furthermore,  it  is 
seldom  if  ever  extended  until  the  intended 
beneficiary,  in  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
stances,  has  slumped  into  demoralization 
and  lost  confidence  in  farming  and  in  him¬ 
self.  But  it  is  not  “free”  help,  for  the 
farmer  has  paid  for  it  in  advance.  Nothing 
is  “free”  except  air.  No  form  of  philan¬ 
thropy  will  ever  solve  an  economic  prob¬ 
lem.  Farmers  don't  ask  for  or  need  help; 
they  have  earned  and  are  entitled  to  fair¬ 
ness  and  justice  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  fix  our  national  economic  policies. 
They  will  not  get  a  square  deal  unless 
they  resolutely  plot  and  strive  for  it. 
Their  case  today  is  stronger  and  more 
widely  known  than  it  has  ever  been  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  intelligence 
and  sympathies  of  the  new  Federal  Farm 
Board. 

A  Closeted  Skeleton. — Our  soil  fer¬ 
tility  account  is  a  covered  skeleton  in  our 
national  closet.  Not  many  leaders  or 
others  in  any  business  or  profession  know 
that  it  exists,  or  else  they  don’t  choose  to 
mention  it.  We  as  a  nation  have  mined 
and  sold  this  vital  substance  until  farm¬ 
ing  is  ill-nourished  at  its  roots.  Also, 
under  our  systems  of  farming,  we  have 
lost  vastly  more  soil  fertility  by  erosion 
than  we  have  sold  off  in  crops  and  ani¬ 
mals.  It  would  take  time  and  billions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  lime,  fertilizers  and  ma¬ 
nure  to  restore  the  fertility  that  we  have 
removed  from  our  agricultural  lands.  Our 
civilization,  with  its  magnificent  cities, 
industrial  plants,  institutions,  luxuries, 
conveniences  and  leisured  people,  repre¬ 
sents  the  wealth  that  we  have  taken  out 
of  the  soil,  as  plant  food,  coal,  oils,  min¬ 
erals  and  gas.  The  basic  weakness  of 
agriculture  is  a  declining  soil  fertility, 
lit  is  beginning  to  reflect  itself  in  a  low¬ 
ered  national  vitality.  A  declining  farm 
population,  with  an  indefensibly  low  aver¬ 
age  income,  will  not  restore  the  fertility 
of  our  farming  soils,  unless  it  can  do  so 
at  a  profit.  The  profit  motive  is  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Quality  crops  that  command  the  highest 
prices  cannot  be  grown  on  lands  that  are 
deficient  in  available  plant  food.  If  the 
general  level  of  farm  income  is  not  in¬ 
creased  by  lower  prices  for  the  things  that 
farmers  buy  or  by  higher  prices  for  farm 
products,  we  cannot  raise  our  soil  fer¬ 
tility  standards  without  lowering  the 
American  standard  of  living  on  farms. 

Some  Maine  Farm  Girls. — Early  in 
July,  at  a  dinner  in  a  New  England  coast 
town,  a  speaker  with  a  gift  for  oratory 
and  acting  told  the  story  of  how  three  or 
four  little  girls  living  on  farms  far  from 
the  hard  roads  in  Maine  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  4-II  club  work  in  that 
State,  and  thereby  earned  a  “free”  trip 
to  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  He  was  visibly  af¬ 
fected  by  his  own  narrative.  We,  in  the 
audience,  liked  it,  and  respected  him.  The 
girls  had  never  before  been  outside  of 
their  own  county,  and  seldom  off  their 
home  farms.  Several  hundred  4-H  club 
boys  and  girls  from  a  number  of  States 
were  present  at  the  Springfield  show,  as 
guests  of  commercial  organizations.  The 
Maine  girls  had  been  trained  so  well  in 
orderliness  and  useful  work  at  home  that 
they  made  up  their  beds  and  set  their 
rooms  in  order  in  the  hotel — the  best  in 
Springfield — at  which  they  lodged.  The 
speaker  was  glad  to  say  that,  after  the 
show  was  over,  these  girls  “were  just  like 
other  bright  youngsters  who  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  modern  world.”  He  was  sure 
that  their  experience  had  broadened  their 
knowledge,  increased  their  enthusiasm 
and  curiosity,  and  stimulated  their  inter¬ 
est  in  things  that  would  tend  to  develop 
them  into  splendid,  useful  women.  One 
can  guardedly  indorse  this  view  without 
forgetting  that  it  is  the  view  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  good  people  who  have  the  time 
or  are  paid  to  interest  themselves  in 
other  people’s  family  affairs. 

In  Schoharie  Go..  N.  Y. — One  of  the 
numerous  delightful  communities  in  New 
York  State  surrounds  and  centers  in 
Canajoliarie.  the  home  of  a  famous  pack¬ 


ing  establishment,  whose  brands  of  bacon, 
preserved  fruits  and  some  other  products 
are  internationally  known.  Getting  off  a 
train  on  a  fine  June  day  at  Fort  Plain, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  I 
walked  over  the  bridge  to  Canajoharie, 
and  rode  with  a  man  in  his  Ford  across 
Montgomery  County  to  Sharon  Springs, 
about  seven  miles  distant,  on  a  dirt  road 
most  of  the  way.  He  is  an  ex-farmer, 
well  along  in  years,  and  knows  much  about 
the  country  in  that  region.  Many  local 
farmers,  he  said,  had  quit  dairying,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  profitable  at  the  prices 
which  they  received  for  their  milk,  which 
went  to  New  York  City.  Some  farms, 
three  or  four  miles  off  the  hard  roads, 
were  for  sale ;  their  owners  could  not 
make  them  pay.  Location,  he  said,  with 
reference  to  roads  and  markets,  has  come 
to  be  a  determining  factor  in  many  a 
farmer’s  business.  A  good  farm  in  a  poor 
location  isn’t  as  likely  to  pay  as  a  run¬ 
down  farm  in  a  favorable  location,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  view.  We  passed  through  some 
of  the  best  hay  lands  that  I  have  seen. 


We  saw  fine  fields  of  Red  clover,  mixed 
with  Timothy.  They  promised  good 
yields  of  excellent  hay.  Three  tractors 
drawing  plows  were  seen  at  work  on  dif¬ 
ferent  farms.  Not  a  horse  or  mule  was 
seen  in  the  road  or  elsewhere  on  the  trip. 
I  discounted  some  of  the  judgments  that 
my  host  expressed  in  regard  to  farming, 
because  he  is  living  mostly  in  the  past, 
and  doesn't  fully  appreciate  the  accom¬ 
plishments  and  opportunities  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  When  we  passed  down  the  main 
street  of  Ames,  I  asked  him  to  stop  a 
moment,  and  enjoy  with  me  the  .overhang¬ 
ing  luxuriance  and  shade  of  the  fine  old 
elms  in  that  quiet  little  village.  “A  man 
can't  bother  much  with  trees  when  lie’s 
driving  and  going  somewhere,”  he  said, 
with  a  tone  of  regret  in  his  clear  voice, 
“and  walking  has  gone  out  of  style,”  he 
added. 

A  Productive  Small  Farm. — Sharon 
Springs  is  a  resort  or  spa  town,  to  which 
people  suffering  from  the  effects  of  high 
living  or  certain  diseases  go  for  treatment 
and  recreational  rest.  They  pay  well 
for  baths,  dieting  and  reducing.  The 
hotels  and  bath-houses  are  elaborate  and 
well-appointed.  The  town  is  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  fruits,  vegetables,  melons,  butter, 
eggs  and  poultry.  Twenty-six  years  ago 
Win.  M.  Kling  bought  72  acres  about  a 
mile  from  Sharon  Springs.  He  had  de¬ 
cided  that  when  he  engaged  in  farming 
he  would  locate  conveniently  close  to  a 
market  for  crops  that  could  be  sold  on  a 
quality  basis  at  special  prices.  Most  of 


■his  experience  had  been  acquired  in  a 
butcher  shop.  He  knew  meats.  He  knew 
what  local  farmers  were  doing  and  how 
they  did  it.  Ilis  ambition  and  purpose 
were  to  develop  a  specialized  type  of  in¬ 
tensive  farming  on  a  scale  which  he  could 
personally  control.  At  Sharon  Springs 
I  learned  where  he  lived,  and  proceeded 
to  his  home,  on  the  hard  road  north  of  the 
town.  His  name  had  been  mentioned  by 
a  friend  of  mine  as  that  of  one  of  the 
outstanding  gardeners  in  the  State.  With 
him  I  walked  over  the  main  producing 
area  of  the  farm.  At  the  outset  I  was 
impressed  by  the  color,  texture  and  “feel” 
of  the  soil.  It  was  practically  free  from 
stones.  It  seemed  to  be  perfectly  drained. 
When  that  fact  was  remarked,  Mr.  Kling 
said  that  he  had  laid  25,000  two  to  six- 
inch  tiles  in  it.  I  have  not  seen  many 
eastern  farms  that  are  tile-drained.  Some 
don’t  need  it,  and  maybe  Mr.  Kling’s  land 
wouldn’t  if  he  grew  hay  and  silage  corn 
and  milked  cows.  His  farm  is  part  hill 
and  part  level  to  gently  sloping  land,  800 
feet  above  sea  level.  Recently  he  bought 
GO  acres  in  the  Cherry  Valley  for  .$800. 
On  the  72-acre  home  farm  he  has  pros¬ 
pered,  and  reared  four  children,  two  of 


whom  are  grown.  He  and  Mrs.  Kling 
and  their  three  sons  enjoy  a  comfortable, 
modern  home,  and  take  pride  and  pleas¬ 
ure  in  attending  to  their  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  The  daughter  is  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  in  which  she  arid  her 
husband  hold  positions.  Mr.  Kling  is  a 
self-educated  man,  and  one  of  the  clear¬ 
est  and  most  original  thinkers  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Good  Crops  Well-Fed. — Mr.  Kling 
believes  that  a  fertile  soil,  well-drained,  is 
the  only  sound  foundation  on  which  to 
establish  a  fruit  and  vegetable  business. 
He  uses  a  basic  5-10-5  fertilizer,  but  adds 
nitrate  of  soda  or  calcium  nitrate  to  the 
mixture  for  certain  crops  on  different 
soils.  All  of  the  trees,  bushes,  vines  and 
vegetable  plants  on  the  farm  were  healthy 
and  growing  rapidly.  He  has  learned 
how  to  control  the  common  insects  and 
diseases  that  cut  down  the  profits  of  gar¬ 
deners  and  fruit  growers.  When  I  was 
on  the  farm,  his  Iceberg  lettuce  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  go  to  market.  Ten  heads  of 
it,  which  fill  a  bushel-basket,  sell  for  $1. 
His  two  acres  of  Perfection  currants 
yield  five  to  seven  tons  of  fruit,  which  he 
sells  to  the  Canajoharie  packing  plant. 
Twenty-five  to  80  girls  and  women  are 
employed  to  pick  red  raspberries.  His 
other  crops  include  apples,  peaches,  cher¬ 
ries,  grapes,  strawberries,  cabbage,  spin¬ 
ach,  peas,  carrots,  onions,  asparagus  and 
tomatoes.  Every  year,  however,  he  is  in¬ 
creasing  his  apple  orchard  area,  plantihg 
chiefly  McIntosh  and  Cortland.  His  old- 
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est  orchard  is  12  years  old.  It  will  fruit 
abundantly  this  year.  I  was  interested 
in  his  remark  that  although  the  Cortland 
ranks  as  self-sterile,  it  carried  a  crop  last 
year  when  McIntosh  was  a  complete  fail- 
use.  He  has  a  few  Romes  to  pollenize 
Northern  Spy.  A  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Cortland,  lie  says,  is  that 
it  sets  fruit  in  clusters.  For  green  peas 
he  gets  $3.25  a  bushel.  His  red  raspber¬ 
ries  realize  not  less  than  $9.60  for  a  32- 
quart  crate.  After  Mr.  Kling  began  to 
produce  quality  crops,  he  took  small 
quantities  of  his  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
a  truck  to  leading  stores  in  several  neigh¬ 
boring  towns,  and  left  them  on  trial.  He 
promised  regular  deliveries  of  the  same 
quality  if  the  demand  at  the  stores 
absorbed  them  at  the  prices  asked  by  the 
retailers.  Patrons  of  these  stores  were 
prompt  to  recognize  the  distinctive  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  products.  It  was  in  this  experi 
mental  way  that  he  introduced  them.  Lit¬ 
tle  Falls  is  one  of  his  best  markets.  Mr. 
Kling  says  that  he  could  grow  10  to 
15  times  as  much  produce  as  he  is  grow¬ 
ing,  on  the  same  acreage.  d.  c.  w. 


Bog  Spavins  in  Filly 

What  can  I  do  for  a  two-year-old  colt 
which  has  a  soft  bunch  on  each  hind  leg, 
on  the  hock  joint.  She  isn't  lame,  but 
I  would  like  to  cure  them  if  possible,  as 
they  hurt  her  appearance.  A  book  we 
have  describes  something  similar  and  calls 
it  capped  hock,  says  it  is  caused  by  a 
bruise.  We  have  had  her  only  a  short 
time  and  the  bunches  were  there  when  we 
got  her,  so  I  don’t  know  how  she  got 
them.  n.  L.  d. 

New  York. 

We  take  it  that  the  soft  -swellings  are 
located  high  up  in  the  front  or  inner  face 
of  the  hock  joint  of  each  hind  leg,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  bog  spavin.  “Capped  hock”  is  a 
distension  on  the  point  of  hock,  at  the 
back  of  the  joint,  and  is  caused  by  the 
hock  being  bruised  upon  the  stall  post  or 
floor  of  the  stable.  You  do  not  state  the 
exact  location  of  the  swelling,  so  we  can¬ 
not  be  positive  as  to  the  condition  pres¬ 
ent,  and  shall  tell  about  both  conditions, 
that  appropriate  treatment  may  be  given 
for  which  of  them  this  happens  to  be. 

A  bog  spavin  is  a  distension  of  the  cap¬ 
sule  of  the  joint  with  synovia  or  joint  oil 
and  tends  to  persist.  Tendency  to  the  con¬ 
dition  is  hereditary,  so  that  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  breed  from  an  affected  mare  or 
stallion.  In  foals  the  distension  often  has 
been  caused  by  infection  of  the  navel  at 
birth  and  consequent  joint-ill  (pyemic 
arthritis).  When  that  disease  does  not 
prove  fatal  the  foal  may  be  left  with  an 
enlarged  hock  joint  or  stifle  joint,  and 
lameness  often  is  present  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  incurable. 

When  there  is  no  lameness  we  simply 
coat  the  entire  hock  joint  with  pine-tar 
and  apply  more  tar  as  soon  as  the  first 
coat  has  about  worn  off.  After  the  appli¬ 
cation  has  been  made  the  young  animal 
should  be  given  its  liberty  on  grass,  as 
standing  in  the  stable  always  aggravates 
puffs  or  distensions  of  the  hock  joint.  If 
applications  of  tar  do  not,  in  time,  remove 
the  distension,  blistering  should  be  done 
with  a  mixture  of  2  drams  of  powdered 
cantharides,  2  drams  of  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  3  ozs.  of  lard.  Rub  the  blister 
in,  a  little  at  a  time,  for  15  minutes,  after 
clipping  off  the  hair.  Then  tie  the  colt  so 
short  in  a  narrow  stall  that  it  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  lie  down  or  bite  or  lick  the  blis¬ 
tered  part.  Wash  the  blister  off  in  48 
hours  and  then  apply  a  little  lard  daily. 
The  blistering  may  be  repeated  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  three  or  four  weeks  when  seen  to 
be  needed.  Such  treatment  should  not  be 
given  in  very  hot  or  very  cold  weather. 
It  is  simpler  and  easier  on  the  colt  to  rub 
in  some  iodine  ointment  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  or  to  use  a  proprietary  re¬ 
ducing  preparation,  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  maker.  Such  prepara¬ 
tions  and  spavin  cures  can  be  bought  at 
a  drug  store.  Blistering  is  indicated 
chiefly  when  there  is  lameness;  it  should 
not  be  done  when  the  swelling  is  cold  and 
no  lameness  is  present.  In  the  lameness 
cases,  line-firing  and  blistering,  to  be  done 
by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  is  better  than 
blistering  alone  in  its  effects. 

Where  the  hock  joint  is  merely  “filled 
or  “stocked”,  as  it  sometimes  is  when  a 
colt  or  horse  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
idle  in  the  stable  for  many  days  at  a  time, 
exercise,  together  with  persistent  hand 
rubbing,  usually  suffices  as  treatment.  It 
the  condition  persists  iodine  ointment 
rubbed  in  twice  daily  will  be  likely  to 
prove  remedial.  Never  let  a  horse  or  colt 
stand  from  a  single  day  without  working 
or  taking  outdoor  exercise. 

If  the  filly  in  question  has  capped  hocKs 
the  enlargements  will  be  likely  to  pro\>‘ 
permanent,  especially  if  they  have  become 
hard.  It  often  is  possible,  however,  to 
reduce  a  capped  hock  that  has  just  been 
caused  and  while  it  is  filled  with  serum, 
and  consequently  is  soft.  Treatment  con¬ 
sists  of  persistent  bathing  of  the  pai^ 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  con 
water  and  vinegar,  the  animal  meanwhile 
to  be  kept  tied  up  short  when  in  the 
stable,  so  that  it  cannot  lie  down  or  bruise 
the  affected  parts.  It  may,  however,  be 
given  outdoor  exercise  every  day ,  P.r0 
vided  it  is  kept  from  in  any  way  bruising 
the  points  of  the  hock  joints.  The  swell 
ing  should  be  thoroughly  massaged  Severn 
times  daily,  in  addition  to  the  bathing 
advised,  and  if  such  treatment  does  not 
soon  disperse  the  swelling,  blistering  may 
be  done,  or  the  reducing  preparation  ap¬ 
plied.  A-  s- 
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A  Farm  Factory  for  Surplus 
Milk 

On  a  father-and-son  managed  farm  in 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ha&  been  solved 
the  surplus  milk  problem,  the  bugaboo  of 
the  dairy  farmer  during  the  Spring  and 
Summer  months. 

Mr.  Ward  Cadwell  and  son  have  a 
herd  of  47  cows  on  their  farm  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Chautauqua  Lake. 

The  Cadwells  were  not  satisfied  to  take 
the  usual  Spring  drop  in  price  of  milk, 
so  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  the  milk 
into  the  finished  product  themselves.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  convenient  factory  was  erect¬ 
ed  and  now  what  to  do  with  the  surplus 
no  longer  bothers  them.  The  milk  is  made 
into  a  fine  quality  of  cheese,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  product  is  sold  at  retail 
right  in  the  factory  at  35  cents  per  pound. 
The  remainder  is  wholesaled  at  30  cents. 
The  factory  is  run  from  May  IS  to  No¬ 
vember.  During  the  Winter  months  the 
milk  is  sent  to  a  near-by  condensery.  The 
Cadwells  find  the  above  plan  a  very  sat- 


Nov.  19-22. — U.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown, 
Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  23-26. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

July  29  -  Aug.  2.  —  International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  annual  convention 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  31.- — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

July  31  -  Aug.  1.  —  Second  Annual 
South  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show,  Conven¬ 
tion  Pier,  Cape  May.  N.  .1. ;  F.  E.  Rock¬ 
well,  director,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Aug.  1-2.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  tour  through  Massachusetts  and 
Southern  New  Hampshire. 

Aug.  3.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  Long- 
Branch  Farms;  W.  B.  Kendall,  proprie¬ 
tor,  Bowdoinham,  Me. 

Aug.  5-8.  —  Ashley  Fair  and  Junior 
Fair,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

Aug.  6. — Meeting  and  tour,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society,  starting 
from  Del  Bay  Farms,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Aug.  8. — Annual  Summer  meeting  Con- 


Where  the  Milk  Surplus  Is  Handled 


isfactory  way  of  handling  their  prod¬ 
uct.  The  picture  shows  Mr.  Cadwell  and 
son  in  front  of  their  farm  factory.  s. 


Eastern-grown  Baby  Beeves 

A  carload  of  Aberdeen-Angus  “baby” 
beeves,  bred  and  fed  at  Briareliff  Farms 
in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  realized  .$18  a 
cwt.  in  New  York  City  on  July  6. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  6  to 
8c;  special  from  Jersey  herds,  10c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300;  grade,  $85  to 
$150;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  good,  100  lbs.,  $12 
to  $15;  common  to  poor,  $8  to  $10;  veal  calves, 
milk-fed,  fancy,  $18  to  $20-}  medium,  $12  to  $16; 
fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30e;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs.,  lb., 
40  to  42c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  48  to  50c. 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  14c; 
special,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from  chain  stores, 
qt.,  11  to  13c;  butter,  farmers’  delivered, _  lb., 
50  to  55c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  52  to 
54c;  cut  from  tub,  lb.,  47  to  49c;  cheese,  whole 
milk,  lb.,  35  to  37c;  cottage,  lb.,  12%  to  15c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  55c;  fowls,  fancy, 
dressed,  lb.,  45c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  50c; 
broilers,  native,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  apples,  new,  2 
lbs.,  25c;  potatoes,  pk.,  37  to  45c;  cabbage, 
new,  lb.,  5c;  turnips,  new,  white,  6  bebs,  25c; 
onions,  top,  3  bchs,  10c;  beans,  green,  2  lbs., 
35c;  squash,  new,  lb.,  15c;  lettuce,  native, 
head,  10c;  peas,  green,  lb.,  20c;  carrots,  boh., 
10c;  beets,  bch,  5c.  F.  A.  C. 


Live  Stock  Sales 


Aug.  13.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  seventh  annual  sale,  Pom¬ 
fret,  Vt. ;  J.  W.  Dana,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 

Aug.  15. — The  T.  R.  Shanaberger  & 
Son  jersey  sale,  Montrose  Farm,  Raven¬ 
na.  O. ;  It.  T.  Lee,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sale 
manager. 


Sept.  25. — Vermont  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association  Sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. ; 
8.  G.  Judd,  president. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 


Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

^Cct.  5.  —  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Club  sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  Ray  E.  Mead, 
manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Duality  Bull  sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

PcC  21. — Holsteins.  National  Ormsy 
at  i •’  t^nnes*ota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
lelin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

A  Pu*'--  — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
cJi  ^uh,  tenth  annual  consignment 

mP'i  ^  Gro»nds,  Hornell.  N.  Y. ;  R.  E. 
m‘ad>  sale  manager,  Hornell,  N.  Yr. 

5-6.- — Holsteins.  Southern  Wis- 

Janm«  T?Hnlst6in  Kale’  Madison,  Wis.; 
™ef>  fC  Carver,  manager. 

—  Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con- 

Bird  q™  3?  Si  Fond  <lu  Lac>  WiK-  5  S.  H. 

man  ’  £?uth  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 

nan-  Bapon,  Wis.,  managers. 


necticut  Pomological  Society,  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug.  6-9.  —  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  annual  convention,  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Aug.  7.  —  Market  Garden  Field  Day, 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  9. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  field  meeting,  Rice  Orchards, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

Aug.  12-15. — Middle  Atlantic  Grange 
Lecturers’  conference,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College,  P..O.,  Pa. 

Aug.  19-22. — Annual  meeting,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Potato  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  State  College,  Pa. 

_  Aug.  19-23. — Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  annual  convention, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Aug.  21-24. — Thirty-sixth  Annual  Fair 
Gloucester  County  Grange,  Alcyon  Park, 
Pitman,  N.  J. ;  E.  Arlington  Jones,  secre¬ 
tary,  Harrisonville,  N.  J. 

Aug.  23. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  field  meeting,  Franklin 
Co.,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31.  —  New  York  State  Fair. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-31. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  28. — Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Field  Day,  Station  Farm,  Mt.  Car¬ 
mel,  Conn. 

Sept.  16-17.  —  Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating  ;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 

Oct.  7-12. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  10.  —  Fourth  annual  Sewickley 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  show,  Allegheny 
County  Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickley 
Heights,  Pa. ;  Carlos  E.  Norton,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Oct.  17  -  20.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS 


BEAUTIFULLY  MARKED  WELL-BROWN  REGISTER! 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS 


•••  MISCELLANEOUS  .-. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARM: 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hosts 

THE  S  AINT^^A^AO^TR^COMPANV^NkirloiwIlu^penm 

QUALITY  HEREFORDS 

RuIIsv  Heifers  and  Cows-one  or  a  carload. 

William  J.  Lllllft,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y 


SHEEP 


„  JOR  SARK  in  carload  tots 

2,000  Cross  Bred  Idaho  Yearlina  Ewe 

fSe!e*:tef|  and  shipped  by  myself  personally. 

Charles  11.  Bragg  Holley,  New  Yor 

For  Sale  ?  Hampshire  yearling  ram 

J  Y  .  ,  xT  10  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

r  rcderich  Neu burger  .  Monroe,  New  Yor 

Pnrebred 
Black  face 


Highland  Yearling  Ewes 


STONY  HKOOK  F; 
Albion,  New  Yor 


Watch  for  Tomboy  and  Alice  i 

'T'HESE  AYRSHIRE  cows  are  walking  from  their  homes  in  == 
Vermont  to  the  National  Dairy  Show  in  St.  Louis.  == 

They  are  demonstrating  that  the  modern  purebred  Ayrshire  is  a  EE 
hardy,  vigorous  animal,  able  to  travel  far  and  wide  for  a  daily  — 
food  supply,  and  always  unmindful  of  the  road  or  the  weather.  == 
Picking  their  pasture  along  the  roadside  these  cows  are  maintain-  EE 
ing  full  production  while  enduring  the  hardships  of  this  1,200-  == 
mile  journey.  == 

Follow  the  Trail  of  the  Ayrshire,  the  Heaviest  1 
Producer  of  4%  Milk  at  Lowest  Feed  Cost  M 

Foundation  Stock  Cheerfully  Located  = 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  1 

96  Center  Street  :  :  BRANDON,  VERMONT  = 

''llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllp 


Send  for 
Literature 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

Move  Butterfat  B°|stein^  average  highextin  yearly  butterfat 
0)0 ,  ...  J  .  yield  and  predominate  in  the  leading  dairy 

states.  80%  of  the  cows  which  have  produced  more  than  1,000  lbs.  butterfat 
In  a  year  are  Holsteins.  Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois  1 


GUERNSEYS  j 

|  SWINE 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk.  14.502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire: — Lang  water  Master  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

1929  SPRING  PIGS 

Mated  Pairs  and  Trios.  Boars  Heady  for  Service. 
Can  spare  a  Few  Bred  Gilts. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Pennby,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodoe,  Manager 

BERKSHIRE  PIGC  "ESS 

M-9  FOR  SALE  Ujl  R.  W.  Blakely.  M#r. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.~Write  for  pedigrees  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvltlo  Flats,  N.  Y. 

ptJRE  BRED  BREEDING  STOCK-BoI^Ti ed 
*  nows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to ’60  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Che.wold,  Delaware 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A,X. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pnlaski.N.  Y. 

Buy  fB'g  ^Pe  Polands  ?2S;?S2j|0«dBpi^ 

for  sale.  Six  weeks  old  Pigs  now  cheap.  Write 
me  for  puces.  G.  8.  HALL  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  .*.  j 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  PM. 

For  Sale— JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

DROPPED  MARCH  8,  1929 

Solid  color— large  with  straight  back.  Dam  now  on 
official  test  and  averaged  over  1,200  lbs.  milk  per  month 
to  June  1st,  A  very  wonderful  young  cow.  Her  grand 
dam  was  State  Champion  for  butter  fat  in  Jan.  Calf 
sired  by  grandson  of  Sybil’s  Gamboge,  the  $65,000  bull 
Fed.  accredited  herd  and  blood  tested.  First  check  for 
$100  takes  him.  HIGHLAND  FARMS,  Greensbura.  Pa. 

AHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Nice  Figs,  89  each  With 
V  pedigree.  Pairs,  no-akin,  81  7.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Etllj.  N.  V. 

RECLDUROC  SWINE 

r.  n.  1  ul  ting  ton  Si  Ban  .  Merrlflcld,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  pigs  aryTrs 

them.  K.  L.  MU^OE  CnnoiiMburg,  I’enna. 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  *100  to  *150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12  000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

PI  C  4  wks.  old — Durocs,  Poland 

*■  Chinas,  Chester  Whites 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  SARRE.  VERMONT 

We  have  decided  to  sell  sell  young  pigs  directly  to 
feeders.  Phis  will  enable  you  to  order  pigs  of  any  of  the 
above  breeds  which  you  cannot  tell  from  purebred*, 
$6.00  each,  shipped  C.  O.  D.  A  slight  extra  charge 
for  inoculation  for  the  States  that  require  it. 

Highland  Yards,  Waltham,  Mass.  Tel.  0888  M 
Dean,  Owner  Chas.  Laughton,  Mgr. 

lOO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 
JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

REPEAT  ORDER  PIGS 

SOLD  BY  WEIGHT 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China  cross, 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  also  a  few  Duroc 
Berkshire  cross  sows  and  Barrows.  Wo  have  de- 
ctded  to  weigh  all  pigs  sold  and  shipped  to  mu- 
satisfied  customers  which  means  more  repeat  orders 
Pigs  1  weeks  old,  85.00,  weight  18  lbs.  each. 

Will  crate  and  ship  C.  O.  !>.,  F.  O.  B.  for  your 
approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 

George  Freeman,  Mgr., 
o  „  CYDERS  STOCK  FARM.  INC., 

P.  0.  Box  65.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202- M 

Tested  COWS  For  Sale 

100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand.  All  dairy  breeds 

N.  M.  BATCH  ELDER,  -  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 

kfl  KOIt  SALE — Holstein  and  Guernsey 

-M-  Springer  (tows  and  Heifers.  A  good  selection  at 
all  times.  JOHN  KEENER,  Amherst.  Wisconsin 

f  DOGS  /.  J 

Of™*  GOON  IfnilNn  *lfl#-  Shipped  on  trial. 
FINE  flUUN U  Combination  Coon-Opossum 

Dogs,  *60.  Satisfied  customers  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  hunting  dogs  for  next 
season.  SAM  LONG,  Guntersvllle,  Alabama 

Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
‘hJ"J’VCpi„  ,*e"d  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 

a  select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 

Pino0*  Cr?1S«°A  rJi6Stei;.  “ml  Yorkshire  cross 

atHnlnf  inj8  °  ‘  ’  each.  All  pigs  sold  with 

a  tual  of  10  days  and  m  any  way  you’re  not  satix- 

!  i  T^  n111  J1?6  P'Ksandyonr  money  will  be  retnrn- 
for  cratinif  “Dy  number  *>■  No  charges 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mas*.  T.l.  0086 

T|  ^  ^  The  all  purpose  hunting  dog.  Puppiea 

D6a£;16S  novv  reiidy>.  from  the  famous  Game- 

O  Getter  strain.  Summer  prices.  Cir¬ 

cular.  RAILWAY-VIEW  FARMS  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomonl,  Dept.  K,  Houticello,  Iowa 

W  ANTFn  A  Newfoundland  or  St.  Bernard 

’  *  A  A-/X-T  Male  Puppy,  from  good  stock. 

M.  J.  Ferrick,  LAKESIDE  TAVERN,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 
4  weeks  old  ...  fs  7^ 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock  and  large 
,  for  their  age. 

MY  GUARANTEE — Y OU  MUST  RE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 
Edward  liunzel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0490 

1AI  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  JSZA,. 

Males,  $6.  Females,  83.  F.  A.  SWEET  8myrna.  N.  Y. 

PRftTFfiT  VOUR  property  with  a  Police  Dog. 

riiw  1  LU  1  Pups  from  high  grade  etock,  *10.00, 
F,  E.  PIERSON  .  GKOTON,  N.  Y. 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PC  PS-Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  City,  Pa. 

IF  Looking  for  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  that  will  make 

1  cow  dog.  Write  SHADY  LAWN  PAItH,  lleuvelton,  N.  Y. 

SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

nuy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
«?"?>  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75 

Also  a  few  Cheater  White  barrows,  4  wks.  old,  SS.ESeach. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

T.l  aw<i  Washington  Street 

lei.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Muss. 

f|EG.  COLUMBIAN  COLLIES — Pups  and  grown  dogs. 

11  Prices  reasonable.  M  w.  Barrett,  r.  No  3,  Clayion.  N.  r. 

FflY  HniiNn  PIIP<J  horn  March,  long-eared.  Young 

rUA  nulllUi  ruro  Hounds.  CARL  WOODWORTH,  Sheldon,  VI. 

OAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
IV  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER.  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL 

RABBITS 

HF  An  Angora  Woolers,  direct  from 

Ladv  Carters  prize  winners  England. 
All  ages,  breeders,  S6  to  $10  each;  3  months  old,  $8  to 

SI  O  pair.  Also  Dutch,  all  colors,  breeders.  $5  to  $8 
pair.  Flemish  Giants,  black,  steel  and  checkered;  young- 
iters.  8  to  12  weeks,  $6  to  $10  pair.  LIVINGSTON 
BABBITRY  NO.  1,  Janas  Hayner,  LIVINGSTON,  Col.  Co,  N  T. 

HORSES 

CHINCHILLAS— imported  and  Domestic  strains.  Pedigreed 
u Flemish  Giants.  Green  Mountain  Hahhitrj,  Montoomer,  Center,  VI. 

Shetland  Ponies 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B  PORTER  PORT  FARMS.  Siwat.r.OIx* 
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Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  Ne  ws  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


July  18,  1929. 

July  :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.86,  plus  differentials ;  Class 
2B,  $2.11 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $1.95 ;  Class  3,  $1.95. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh, 
Extra,  92  score 

fancy . 

$9.42  @$0.42 1/2 

.41% 

Firsts,  88  to  91 

score . 

.39%  @ 

.41 

Seconds  . 

.38%  @ 

.39 

Lower  grades  . 

•37y2@ 

.38 

Ladles  . 

.37 

Packing  stock  . . 

.31  @ 

.32 

Renovated  . 

•  ••••• 

.39  @ 

.40 

Sweet,  fancy  . . . 
Extra  . 

•  ••••• 

•  ••••• 

.43%  @ 

.44 

.43 

Firsts  . 

.40%  @ 

-42% 

Seconds  . 

...... 

.39  %@ 

.40 

Centralized  . 

CHEESE 

.39%  @ 

.40 

State  flats,  fresh,  special. $0.24  @$0.25 


Fancy  . 

•23% 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  . 

.  .22 

@ 

.23 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  white.. 

.$0.47 

@$0.48 

Extra  . 

.  .43 

@ 

.46 

Average  extras  . 

.  .40 

@ 

.42 

Exrta  firsts  . 

.  .35%  @ 

.39 

Firsts  . 

.  .33 

@ 

•34% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

.  .40 

@ 

.45 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby,  best . 

.  .38 

@ 

.43 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .33 

@ 

.37 

Common  to  good  . . . 

.  .26 

@ 

.30 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

Fair  to  good  . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Turkeys,  young  toms 

Hens  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  .  . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


$0.40  @$0.44 
.30  @  .38 

.35  @  .41 

.20  @  .26 
.30  @  .37 

.22@  .24 

.16  @  .22 
.42  @  .46 

.40  @  .42 

.45  @  .50 

2.50 @  3.50 
1.50@  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  .  . . 
Roosters  .  . . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits 


AND  RABBITS 

. $0.30  @$0.32 

. 35  @  .40 

. 18@  .22 

. 20  @  .35 

. 15  @  .17 

. 23@  .25 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs 

Hogs  . 


$14.00@15.35 
.  8.00@10.25 
.  7.00 @  9.50 
.  16.00@18.00 
.12.00  @16.00 
.  6.00 @  7.50 
.13.75@15.25 
.12.00  @12. 65 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.20@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 16@  .19 

Culls  . 11  @  .13 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.50@26.00 

Bulls  . 15. 00 @17. 00 

Cows  . 18.00 @22.00 


POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $3.50@$3.75 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 3.00@  5.75 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 1.00@  2.50 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . $0.75@$1.25 

Cabbage,  %-bbl.  bskt . 1.00@  1.25 

Carrots,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  2.50@  3.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 1.25@  4.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.25@  3.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.50@  5.00 

Onions,  bu . 1.25 @  2.25 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00(0  1.50 

Peas,  bu . 3.00 @  4.25 

Radishes,  100  behs . 3.00 @  3.25 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  2.00 

Squash,  bu . 50@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00 @  3.50 

Sweet  corn,  bu . . ...  1.25@  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  ....  1.25 @  3.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00 @  3.50 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.25 

Pea  .  9.75 @10.00 

Red  kidney .  8.50  @  8.75 


FRUITS 


Apples,  new,  bu.  . . . 
Peaches,  Ga.,  crt.  . . 

Bu . 

%  bu . 

S.  C.,  crt.,  bu.  . . . 

N.  C.,  crt . 

Bu . 

Pa.,  bu . 

Jersey,  crt.  or  bu.  . 
Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu 
Watermelons,  car  .  . . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt. 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Cherries,  qt . 

Currants,  qt . 


.$0.50@$3.00 
.  1.00@  4.25 
.  1.00@  4.25 
.  1.00@  1.75 
.  1.00@  1.50 
.  1.00@  4.25 
.  .75@  3.25 

.  1.25  @  3.25 
.  .65  @  1.50 

.  3.50 @  4.00 
50.00  @600.00 
.  .16@  .23 

.  .15@  .30 

.  .12  @  .20 

.  .15  @  .20 

,  .08  @  .15 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy 
No.  2 . 


$24.00  @25.00 
.22.00  @23.00 


\ 


No.  3 . 14.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 20.00@21.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.61% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring . 1-58% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.16 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 60% 

Rye  . 1.2114 

Barley  . 84 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  ..... 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb. 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  new,  lb.  ... 

String  beans,  lb . 

Lima  beans,  lb.  . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Peaches,  doz . 

Blackberries,  qt.  . . 
Huckleberries,  qt.  . 


.$0 


. $0.19 

Ml 

.52 

.35  @ 

.42 

.65  @ 

.70 

.45  @ 

.55 

.45  @ 

.55 

•40@ 

.55 

.45  @ 

.55 

.35  @ 

.40 

.05  @ 

.06 

.15  @ 

.20 

.30  @ 

.35 

.10  @ 

.15 

.40 

.25  @ 

.35 

.30  @ 

.60 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Early  apples  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply  on 
the  Philadelphia  market  during  the  past  few 
days.  Demand  and  trading  was  good  for  large 
sine  marks,  but  ordinary  quality  offerings  moved 
slowly.  New  Jersey  Transparents  brought  05  to 
90c  per  %-bu.  basket,  while  bushel  stock  from 
Delaware  brought  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Most  sales  of 
Starrs  were  made  at  90c  to  $1.10  per  %-bu. 
basket,  with  poorer  stock  lower.  Delaware 
Williams  Early  Reds  brought  $2.50  to  $2.75  per 
bushel,  while  a  few  sales  of  Duchess  brought 
$1.50  to  $2  for  large  marks.  The  July  estimate 
of  commercial  apple  production  shows  a  consid¬ 
erable  reduction  in  the  expected  crop  for  the 
coming  season  compared  with  last  year.  The 
total  commercial  crop  for  the  entire  country  is 
placed  at  29,886.000  barrels  compared  with  35,- 
303,000  barrels  last  year.  All  the  barrel  apple 
States  of  any  importance,  with  the  exception  of 
the  New  England  States  and  Maryland  in  the 
East,  show  a  decrease  in  the  estimated  crop. 
The  box  apple  group,  comprising  the  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California,  all  show  a 
decrease  in  the  estimate.  The  peach  market 
continues  to  be  firm,  especially  for  good  stock, 
which  is  still  scarce.  Receipts  in  Philadelphia 
from  both  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  were 
largely  ordinary  to  poor  quality,  with  a  few 
marks  reaching  the  top  quotation  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Georgia  Elbeitas,  U.  S.  No.  1,  in  six- 
basket  carriers  brought  $3.50  to  $4  for  good 
stock,  with  poor  marks  down  to  $3.  Georgia 
Belles  were  mostly  ordinary  and  sold  for  $3  to 
$3.25.  North  Carolina  Hileys  were  quoted  at  $3 
to  $3.50  for  best,  with  wasty  stock  as  low  as 
$1.75.  The  Georgia  peach  crop  is  falling  short 
of  earlier  estimates,  and  it  is  now  thought  that 
the  total  movement  will  not  exceed  5,000  cars. 
North  Carolina  is  also  short,  as  the  curculio  has 
been  especially  active.  Blackberries  were  weak¬ 
er  at  the  close  and  most  sales  were  made  at  $4 
to  $5  per  32-qt.  crate,  while  huckleberries  were 
slow  to  $6.50  to  $8.  Beets  and  carrots  held 
steady  at  1%  to  3%c  per  bunch.  Nearby  cab¬ 
bage  was  about  steady,  while  cucumbers  were 
dull  at  75c  to  $1.10  per  %-bu.  basket.  White 
corn  met  only  a  fair  demand  at  $1.75  to  $2.25 
per  sack  of  100  ears,  while  the  best  sugar  corn 
brought  as  high  at  $2.75  per  sack.  Onions  were 
in  moderate  receipt  and  moved  slowly  at  90c  to 
$1.10  per  %-bu.  basket.  Peppers  met  a  fairly 
good  demand  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  crate  for 
New  Jersey  stock,  while  North  Carolina  offer¬ 
ings  were  steady  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  crate. 
New  York  State  peas  were  firm  at  $3.25  to 
$3.50  for  best  offerings  of  Laxtons.  and  good 
quality  Telephones  were  quoted  at  $3.50  to  $4. 
Tomatoes  were  in  heavier  receipt  from  nearby 
and  the  market  was  weaker  at  the  close.  Nor¬ 
folk  24-qt.  crates  brought  mostly  $1.75  for 
best,  while  decayed  stock  sold  as  low  as  50c. 
New  Jersey  %-bu.  baskets  brought  $1.50  to  $2 
for  early  varieties,  while  20-qt.  crates  sold  for 
$1.75  to  $2.25.  The  white  potato  market  con¬ 
tinued  in  its  firm  position,  and  during  the  past 
few  days  prices  advanced  further,  with  best 
Eastern  Shore  stock  reaching  $5.60  per  barrel. 
Most  sales,  however,  ranged  from  $5  to  $5.50, 
wPh  poorer,  heated  stock  as  low  at  $3.50.  The 
government  estimate  of  production  places  this 
year’s  crop  at  approximately  380,000,000  bushels, 
compared  with  464,000.000  bushels  last  year. 
In  analyzing  the  situation,  State  by  State,  it  is 
found  that  nearly  all  the  important  potato  pro¬ 
duction  States,  show  an  indicated  decrease  in 
population  at  this  time.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  early  and  intermediate  surplus  producing 
States.  Among  the  late  States,  Maine  has  a 
larger  indicated  crop  than  last  year,  while  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  have  crops  of  nearly  the 
same  size  as  in  1928. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  case  eggs  are  nearly 
1,500.000  cases  short  of  last  year's  holdings  at 
this  time.  Holdings  in  the  entire  country  on 
July  1.  were  c-qual  to  8,499,000  cases  compared 
with  10,002,000  cases  on  the  same  date  of  1928. 
However,  frozen  eggs  show  an  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  7,000,000  lbs.  over  the  holdings  of 
last  season.  On  July  1,  of  this  year,  there 
were  84.763,000  lbs.  of  frozen  eggs  held  in  the 
country,  while  on  the  same  date  last  year,  there 
were  77,744,000  lbs.  Receipts  of  fresh  eggs  at 
Philadelphia  showed  a  further  decrease  for  the 
week  ending  July  15,  totaling  29,000  cases 
compared  with  35,000  the  week  previous.  The 
market,  was  firm  for  the  limited  offerings  of 
fine  fresh  eggs,  with  the  demand  absorbing  the 
receipts  readily.  Fresh  extra  firsts  brought  35 
to  35  (4c,  while  fresh  firsts  sold  for  32  to  34c. 
Fresh  seconds  were  quoted  at  30  to  30  % c  per 
dozen,  while  fancy  selected  stock  in  cartons 
topped  the  market  at  44  to  45c. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  frozen  poultry  in  the 
U.  S.  totalled  nearly  4,000,000  lbs.,  more  on 
July  1,  of  this  year  than  on  the  same  date  of 
last  season.  However,  the  holdings  are  not 
quite  up  to  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 
Fryers  and  roasters  in  storage  are  considerably 
heavier  than  last  season,  but  fowls  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  poultry  are  below  the  figures  of  1928. 
Trading  in  the  live  poultry  market  was  gener¬ 
ally  quiet  during  the  past  few  days,  with  fowls 
meeting  a  better  demand  than  broilers,  which 
were  in  relatively  heavy  supply.  Colored  fowl 
brought  34  to  35c,  and  Leghorn  stock  sold  for  30 
to  31c.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rock  broilers  were 
quoted  at  40  to  42c,  while  smaller  sizes  of  or¬ 
dinary  quality  brought  as  low  as  32c.  Long 
Island  duek3  averaged  21c  for  good  quality  of¬ 
ferings.  The  dressed  poultry  market  was  firm 
for  both  fowls  and  broilers.  Ducks  and  old 


roosters  were  also  firm  and  slightly  higher  at 
the  close.  Barrel  packed  broilers  from  nearby 
brought  37  to  39c  for  large  sizes,  while  the 
smaller  stock  brought  36  to  38c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Good  quality  hay  moved  readily  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  firm  figures,  but  the  bulk  of  the  offer¬ 
ings  were  made  up  of  ordinary  stock,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  sell  slowly.  No.  2  straight  Timothy 
brought  $18  to  $19  per  ton,  while  Sample  was 
steady  at  $12  to  $14.  No.  1  Timothy  clover 
mixed  sold  for  $17.50  to  $18.50,  with  No.  2  at 
$15  to  $16.50.  The  straw  market  held  steady 
with  straight  rye  at  $20  to  $21,  and  wheat  straw 
was  steady  at  $14  to  $15.50,  while  oat  straw 
was  nominal  at  $13  to  $14.  W.  W.  0. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney.  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

July  16,  1929. 

Moderately  heavy  supplies  of  most  season¬ 
able  produce  have  sold  reasonably  well  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  Cucumbers  and  lettuce  have  shown  sharp 
price  declines.  Potatoes  and  tomatoes  are  gen¬ 
erally  higher.  An  unusual  condition  is  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  firm  demand  on  the  moderate  sup¬ 
plies  of  native  spinach  at  comparatively  high 
prices.  The  wool  market  has  shown  some  im¬ 
provement,  although  lower  prices  prevail  on 
some  lines. 

Beans. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  green,  $1.50  to  $2.  Wax,  $2  to  $2.25  std. 
bu.  box.  Conn.,  boxes,  green  and  wax,  75  to 
$1.25. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  moder¬ 
ate,  market  steady.  Native,  24  bchs,  50c  to 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.,  crts,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box;  $1.25  to  $1.50 
bbl. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
light.  Native  white,  18  behs.,  $3.50  to  $4.25 
18  bags.  Cai.,  crts.,  $8  to  $9. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60  cukes, 
$1.50  to  $4.50  std.  bu.  box.  Va.,  bu.  hamp., 
$1.50.  Md.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $2. 

Mushrooms. — (.Supplies  light,  demand  slow. 
Mass,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Yellow  Bermudas,  Cal.  crts.,  $2  to 
$2.15.  Va.,  bu.  hprs.,  $1.50;  few  $1.60.  Tex., 
crts.,  $1.50  to  $1.65. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  moder¬ 
ate.  Maine,  100-lb.  bags,  Green  Mountains,  best, 
$1.75.  I*.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  A  grade,  $1.75. 

Bbls.,  Va.,  $5  to  $5.25. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderated  light,  demand 
light.  Native,  00c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1  to  $1.60  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — iSupplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  moderate.  Native  hothouse  mostly,  20  to 
25c;  few,  28c  lb.  Md.,  6  bskt.  crts,  $2.50  to 
$3.50.  Tex.,  best,  $3  to  $3.50  lug.  Tenn.,  lugs, 
$3.50;  few,  $3.25. 

Hay. — Market  fair,  demand  slow,  receipts 
moderate.  Few  sales  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to 
$26.  Eastern,  $16  to  $21.  Clover  mixed,  $21 
to  $22. 

Butter.  —  Market  quiet.  Creamery  extras, 
42%c.  Firsts,  41  to  42c.  Seconds,  39  to  40c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  48c.  White  extras,  46  to  47c. 
Fresh  eastern  extras,  42e  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  extras  held, 
27  to  28c.  Firsts  held,  25  to  26c.  Fresh,  25 
to  26c.  Western  extras  held,  26  to  28c.  Firsts 
held,  24  to  27%c.  Fresh,  22  to  24c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $10  to 
$10.50.  Cal.,  small  white,  $11.50  to  $11.75. 
Yellow  Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50.  Red  kidnevs,  $9  to 
$9.25.  Limas,  $16  to  $16.50  100-Ib.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  steady,  demand  good.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week 
ending  July  13,  1929,  14,334,900  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  38  to  39c; 
clothing,  32  to  33c;  %  blood,  combing,  43  to  44c; 
clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  bloody  combing,  44  to  45c; 
clothing,  40  to  41c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  93  to  95c; 
clothing,  85  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  92  to 
95c;  clothing,  84  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  83 
to  85c;  clothing,  72  to  75c.  Terr,  mostly,  comb¬ 
ing,  93  to  95c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood, 
combing,  92  to  95c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood, 
combing,  86  to  90;  clothing,  73  to  78c;  %  blood, 
combing,  76  to  80;  clothing,  70  to  75c;  low  (4 
blood,  combing,  67  to  72c;  clothing,  62  to  67c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

July  16. — Good  supplies  of  near-by  small  fruits 
are  coming  in,  with  prices  easy.  Egg  quota¬ 
tions  are  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c;  tubs,  45  to  46c; 
firsts,  42  to  44c.  Cheese,  steady:  new  daisies, 
25c;  longhorn,  25  to  26c;  brick,  27  to  28c;  new 
flats,  28c;  limburger,  33c;  brick  Swiss,  34  to 
35c.  Eggs,  higher;  nearby  fancy,  42c;  grade  A, 
36  to  40c;  grade  B.  33  to  34c;  grade  C,  30  to 
31c;  nearby  at  mark,  33  to  37c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  26  to  33c; 
chickens,  41  to  46c;  old  roosters,  23  to  25c; 
ducks,  26  to  28c;  broilers,  36  to  41c;  turkeys, 
34  to  44c.  Live  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  26  to  31c; 
broilers,  25  to  38c;  old  roosters,  20c;  ducks, 
23  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  firm;  Del., 
Transparent,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Astrachau, 
$2.50;  Early  Ripe.  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Potatoes, 
firm;  home-grown,  bu.,  50  to  55c;  Va.,  bbl.,  $5 
to  $5.10. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  strong;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10;  pea,  medium,  $11  to 
$11.50;  white  kidney,  $14  to  $15;  marrow,  $15.50 
to  $16.  Onions,  steady;  Tex.,  50-lb.  sack,  $1.60 
to  $1.75;  Cal.,  $2  to  $2.75;  doz.  bchs.,  20  to 
30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3.25;  cherries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  90c; 
currants,  qt.,  8  to  10c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  18  to 
20c;  grapes,  Tex.,  Carman,  lug,  $2.75  to  $3; 
Cal.,  Thompson,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  honeydews,  Cal., 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate, 
$9  to  $9.50;  peaches.  Ga..  6-bskt.  crate,  $2.25 
to  $3.25;  raspberries,  red.  qt.,  20  to  25c;  black, 
11  to  13c;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $2  to  $5; 
watermelons,  20  to  60c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  $1.75  to 
$2;  beans,  green,  wax,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.50; 
beets,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.35 
to  $1.50;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  cucumbers,  N.  C.,  bu.  hamper,  $2.10 
to  $2.75;  kohlrabi,  doz.,  75  to  90c;  lettuce,  1- 
doz.  crate,  65  to  75e;  peas,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.75; 
peppers,  La.,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  radishes,  doz. 
behs,  20  to  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c; 
romaine,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.35;  tomatoes,  Tenn.,  4-qt.  crate,  $1.50  to 
$1.65. 

Sweets.- — Honey,  steady;  clover,  case,  $3.50  to 
$4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple  products,  steady; 
syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  old,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  sugar,  15  to  25e. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $17 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $16;  oat  straw,  $10 
to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $29;  standard 
middlings,  $29.50;  red-dog,  $37;  cottonseed  meal, 
36  per  cent  protein,  $41.25;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$51.50;  hominy,  $40;  gluten,  $39.40;  oatfeed, 
$13.80;  Timothy,  seed,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.65;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $15  to  $16.50;  Alsike,  $20  to  $21;  clover, 
$20  to  $2.1.  O.  H.  B. 


July  27,  1929 

Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  o™ 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.)  •  receiving 

Butter.— Creamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy,  r> 

Eggs  — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  40c;  undersized  eaas 
doz.,  3oe;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  minimum  weight 
all  eggs,  doz.,  20  ozs.  e  ght. 

Cheese.— Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball  Re- 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c.  ’  Dc’ 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt„  12c-  butter 
qt^’oOe*"  7C’  skim'milk*  I4-,  5c;  sweet  cream." 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— All  home  and  south 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low' 
est  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  7r' 
asparagus,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  beans,  dry,  lb  i2c: 
beets,  lb.,  3c;  berries,  black,  qt.,  25c;  berries' 
red,  qt.,  30c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c;  cabbagi,  re“ 
head,  5c;  currants,  qt.,  12c;  cherries,  sour  ot  ’ 
15c;  cherries,  sweet,  qt.,  20c;  cucumbers  8  for 
2oc;  new  carrots,  bch,  7 %c;  celery,  3  bchs  250- 
cauliflower,  lb.,  15c;  dandelion  greens  pk  on,,! 
endive,  lb.,  3c;  horseradish,  y2  pt.,  15c- "horse’ 
radish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch,  5c;  Iceberg  let 
tuce,  head,  7c;  onions,  green,  bch,  5c;  pota- 
toes,  bu.,  75c;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  45c;  parsnina 
bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bch,  5c;  green  peas,  2  qts  ’ 
25c;  pineapples,  each,  10  to  20c;  pieplknt  lh" 
5c;  radishes,  bch,  5c;  salsify,  bch,  10c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  string  beans,  wax,  qt.  12Vm- 
spinach,  pk.,  25c;  strawberries,  qt.,  18  to  20c: 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.  I0o: 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Liev  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  34c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  duck,  lb  30c 

Dressed  Poultry.— Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  33c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal  lb 
40e;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb..  25c- 
hamburg  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  35c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c-  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon 
shced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loin,  lb.,  24c. 

Miscellaneous.— Honey,  lb.  can,  20c-  eider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;’  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c;  hardwood, 
delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  28  to  30c;  ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  28  to 
3~e;  dressed,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  fowls,  live  lb.  28 
to  30c;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  yearlings.  Leg¬ 
horns,  28  to  30c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  26  to  34c- 
dressed  lb,  55  to  60c;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1 : 
butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  36  to  40c;  fancy! 
White,  crate,  $12;  grade  A,  $10.75;  unclassi¬ 
fied,  $10. 2o;  retail,  3oc;  duck  eggs,  doz.  45 
to  50c-. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus,  doz. 
bchs,  $1.50:  beans,  green,  bu.,  $3  to  $4;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c;  cauliflower,  head  10 
to  15c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  $1.30  to  $1.60- 
beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $4.25;  beans,  wax,  bu.,  S3. 75 
to  $4.25;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c;  lettuce 
head,  5  to  10c;  honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  cap,  25c; 
kohlrabi,  bch,  10c;  leeks,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c- 
potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c;  peas, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to 
“0c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c;  spinach,  bu., 
60  to  65c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  20  to  25c. 

Fruits.— Blackcaps,  crate,  $4.50  to  $6;  qt., 
15  to  20c;  cherries,  sweet,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  cher¬ 
ries,  sour,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  cherries,  sour,  crate, 
$4.50  to  $4.80;  currants,  qt.,  18  to  22c;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  25c;  crate,  $3  to  $4;  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  qt.,  40  to  50c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay  mixed,  $12  to  $15; 
wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good  . $14.50@15.25 

950-1,100,  good  . 14.75ffiT5.25 

800  up,  medium  . 13.00@14.75 

Common  . 10.50(513.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 12.50©  14.00 

Common  and  medium  .  9.00(512.50 

Cows,  good  .  9.75@11.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.75@  9.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  6.00@  7.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef . 10.00@11.50 

Cutter,  medium  .  8.50@10.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch . 11.50@16.00 

Cull-common  .  7.00@11.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-choice  . 15.00@17.00 

Medium  . 13.00@15.00 

Cull-common  .  8.00@13.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch . $12.00@  12.50 

Med.  wts.,  200-250.  med.-ch . 12.25@12.75 

Lt.  wts.,  160-200,  med.-ch . 12.60(542.75 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch . 12.40(5  12.75 

SI.  pigs.,  90-130,  med.-ch . 12.00(5 12.65 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth,  lt.  wts.  exc _ 9.75@10.25 


SHEEP 


Lambs,  84  down,  good-choice . $14.50@15.00 

92  down,  medium  . 12.50@T4.50 


All  wts.,  cull-common  .  9.00(5 12.50 

Yearling  wethers, 

110  down,  med.-ch . 9.50@12.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch . 5.50@  7.00 

120-150,  med.-ch . 5.00®  0.75 

All  wts.,  cull-com . 2.50@  5.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  Del.,  Pa.,  Va.  and  W.  Va., 
214-in.  Transparents,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  2-in.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  Del.,  214-in.  Early  Ripes,  $2.25  to  $2.35; 
Early  Harvest,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Virginia,  214 -in 
Duchess,  $2.50  to  $2.65;  214-in.,  $2.75  to  $2.8-5. 
beans,  Md.,  bu.  hprs.,  green  and  wax,  best. 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  poorer,  $1;  cabbage,  Ohio,  bbl 
crts.,  No.  1,  $2.50;  No.  2,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  poor 
stock,  $1;  currants,  N.  Y.,  32-qt.  crts.,  $3.50 
to  $4;  cucumbers,  Md.  and  Del.,  bu.  hprs., 
fancy,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  bu.  bskts.,  fancy,  $2.75 
to  $3;  dewberries,  Md.,  32-qt.  crts.,  $5.50  to 
$6;  poorer,  low  at  $4;  huckleberries,  Va.  and 
Pa.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $2  to  $2.50;  poorer,  $1;  let 
tuce,  Iceberg,  Ohio,  10-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  65c; 
poorer,  25c;  onions,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  Yellows^ 
$1.75  to  $1.85;  Va.,  bu.  hprs.,  Yellows,  $1.6> 
to  $1.75;  peaches,  Ga.,  Elbertas,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  S3  to  $3.50;  U.  S.  No.  2,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  un¬ 
classified,  best,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  poorer,  low  as 
$1;  bu.  bskt.,  Elbertas,  unclassified,  best,  $2.7 j 
to  $3;  poorer,  $2.25;  North  and  South  Carolina, 
6-bskt  crts.,  Hiley  Bells,  $2.50  ‘to  $2.75;  few, 
$3;  bu.  bskt.,  Hiley  Bells,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  pota¬ 
toes,  new  stock,  bbl.,  Cobblers,  Va.  and  Md. 
stave  bbls.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $5.65  to  $5.75;  poorer, 
$5.35;  No.  2,  $2.90  to  $3.40;  raspberries,  Md., 
32-qt.  crts.,  blacks,  best,  $7  to  $7.50;  poorer, 
low  as  $5;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.  hprs.,  No.  L 
Tenn.  Nancy  Halls,  $1  to  $1.25;  Ga.,  bbls., 
Yellows,  No.  1,  $8;  No.  2,  $6.50;  tomatoes,  Md., 
6-bskt.  crts,  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50;  Tenn..  4-bskt. 
crts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $19  to  $19.50;  std.,  $16.50  to 
$17.50;  No.  2,  $14  to  $15;  No.  3,  $11.50  to 
$12.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $16. 
No.  2,  $13.50  to  $14;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $10. M 
to  $11;  No.  2,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  No.  3,  $8.50  to 
$9.50;  No.  1  oat,  $10  to  $10.50;  No.  2  oat. 
$9.50  to  $10. 

EGGS 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  35  to  37c;  browns, 
34  to  36c;  current  receipts,  30  to  32c  doz. 
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Egg  Business  East  and 
West 

Will  you  tell  me  where  an  experienced 
poultryman  could  expect  the  best  steady 
income  from  egg  production,  New  York 
State  or  California?  I  lived  in  the  West 
many  years  ago  and  at  present  I  am  not 
familiar  with  conditions  there  along  these 
lines.  I  realize  that  the  eggs  would  have 
to  be  shipped  East,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  climate  would  be  helpful  to  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  more  economically.  Here  in 
the  East  there  most  likely  is  a  better 
prospect  to  sell  direct  to  customers,  while 
in  the  West,  due  to  large  production,  one 
hardly  could  depend  on  selling  direct. 

New  York.  A.  h.  w. 

This  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  an¬ 
swer.  Both  sections  have  advantages  and 
they  more  or  less  offset  each  other.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  California  eggs  must 
bear  the  shipping  charges  to  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  and  also  the  expenses  connected  with 
careful  grading  and  packing,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
eastern  producer,  who  sells  his  product 
right  at  home,  cannot  cash  in  on  the 
manifest  advantages  of  his  location  at  the 
expense  of  his  California  neighbors. 

One  who  contemplates  leaving  one  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  other  should  remember,  too, 
that  distant  hills  are  green  and  that 
briars  are  to  be  found  on  close  inspection 
almost  everywhere.  Unless  one  was  as¬ 
sured  of  some  special  advantage  to  him¬ 
self  from  the  change,  it  is  very  probable 
that  development  of  the  advantages  at 
home  would  more  than  -offset  anything 
gained  by  removal  to  a  distant  State. 
This  would  be  particularly  true  of  one 
who  had  reached  or  passed  middle  age 
and  who  would  find  it  difficult  to  accom¬ 
modate  himself  to  new  surroundings  and 
methods. 

The  attractive  prices  paid  in  eastern 
markets  for  California  eggs  look  good  to 
the  eastern  poultryman,  but  a  little  con¬ 
fidential  talk  with  some  of  the  California 
producers,  with  special  reference  to  their 
net  profits,  would  probably  go  far  toward 
satisfying  the  New  York  egg  producers 
with  their  lot,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  this  lot  might  be  vastly  improved  if 
some  of  the  methods  that  Pacific  coast 
producers  are  compelled  to  adopt  were 
voluntarily  put  into  practice  in  the  East. 

M.  B.  D. 


depends  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  it 
is  made.  A  certificate  of  any  kind  has 
just  the  value  of  the  work  behind  it. 

White  diarrhoea  usually  shows  itself 
within  the  first  few  days  and  causes  the 
greatest  mortality  within  two  or  three 
weeks.  Coccidiosis  appears  later  as  a 
rule,  becoming  evident  and  causing 
deaths  after  about  four  weeks.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  symptoms  do  not  make  diagnosis 
between  chick  diseases  possible.  They  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  increasing  weakness, 
whatever  the  disease,  and  are  similar, 
whatever  the  cause  of  the  weakness.  A 
laboratory  examination  of  chicks  suffer¬ 
ing  from  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  will 
detect  it.  with  certainty,  but  there  is  no 
cure.  Early  appearance  of  the  disease, 
undigested  yolk  in  the  chick’s  abdomen 
and  perhaps  a  red-streaked  liver  indicate 
it.  Eater  appearance  and  distended  caeca, 
°.r  bill'd  Snts.  in  older  chicks  indicate  coe- 
cidiosis.  This  may  linger  in  the  flock  and 
cause  deaths  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

M.  B.  D. 


Probable  Coccidiosis 

Could  you  advise  me  how  to  care  for 
my  chicks?  As  soon  as  the  wing  feathers 
start  they  begin  to  droop,  develop  bowel 
trouble  and  in  a  few  days  die.  I  am 
feeding  a  chick  feed  and  a  mash  supposed 
to  contain  everything  chicks  need  up  to 
eight  weeks.  c.  h. 

New  York. 

I  should  suspect  coccidiosis  as  the 
cause  of  these  deaths.  If  you  will  open 
one  or  two  dead  chicks  and  examine  the 
blind  guts  (cmca)  that  you  will  find  at¬ 
tached  to  and  part  of  the  intestines,  you 
may  find  these  distended  with  soft,  cheesy 
or  bloody  matter.  If  you  do,  you  may  be 
sure  of  the  diagnosis  of  coccidiosis,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  common  cause  of  deaths  in 
young  chicks  after  three  or  four  weeks  of 
age.  This  disease  is  caused  by  organisms 
picked  up  with  food  and  water  from  dirty 
quarters  or  old.  long  used  ground.  When 
it  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  cause  deaths 
or  even  well  marked  symptoms,  treatment 
is  of  little  use.  It  is  to  be  avoided  by 
keeping  young  chicks  off  from  “old” 
ground  where  the  soil  has  become  so  con¬ 
taminated  by  previous  use  as  to  make 
infection  practically  certain.  m.  b.  d. 


Red  Herring  for  Hens  Dried  Milk  for  Poultry 


I  would  like  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  smoked  herrings  for  hens.  I  have 
about  20  cases  and  would  like  to  know  if 
I  could  feed  them  to  the  poultry.  Could  I 
use  any  kind  of  white  flour  in  dry  mash? 

Massachusetts.  E.  h.  h. 

Smoked  herrings  are  a  little  out  of  the 
line  of  ordinary  poultry  foods,  and  I  shall 
have  to  confess  ignorance  of  their  value 
for  that  purpose.  As  these  fish  are  heavily 
salted  before  being  smoked,  I  should  not 
expect  that  they  could  be  used  in  any¬ 
thing  but  very  limited  amounts,  even  if 
sufficiently  palatable  to  make  them  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  hens. 

Dried  fish  and  fish  wastes  are  used  on 
European  coasts  in  feeding  dairy  cattle 
and  fishmeal  and  scrap  are  standard  poul¬ 
try  foods  in  this  country,  but  these  are 
not  preserved  by  salting  and  smoking,  and 
these  latter  processes  would  certainly 
prejudice  me  against  smoked  herring  un¬ 
less  I  knew  that  others  had  found  them 
suitable  for  poultry  feeding  by  actual 
trial. 

White  flour  that  had  not  become  spoiled 
might  be  used  in  a  poultry  mash,  though 
too  much  of  it  would  doubtless  make  this 
mixture  somewhat  sticky.  Fed  as  bread, 
wheat  or  rye  flours  are  commonly  used  in 
poultry  rations  where  available  at  a  low 
price.  Flour  is  of  fattening  nature  and 
would  need  balancing  in  the  ration  by 
such  high  protein  products  as  high  pro¬ 
tein  grain  and  animal  matter.  Red  dog 
flour,  a  coarse  flour  containing  the  wheat 
germs,  is  a  standard  feed  for  animals  and 
a  valuable  one.  Cheap  flour  offered  for 
poultry  feeding  should  be  inspected  to  see 
that  it  had  not  become  unsuited  for  use 
through  spoilage.  M.  B.  D. 


Is  there  such  a  thing  as  sweet  tasting 
dried  buttermilk?  I  have  purchased  both 
the  sweet  and  sour  kind,  arid  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  sweet  must  be  skim-milk. 

New  Jersey.  a.  s. 

Perhaps  there  can  be  sweet  sour  milk, 
but  buttermilk  is  sour,  as  you  suggest, 
and  I  should  suspect  dry  milk  of  sweet 
taste  of  being  dry  skim-milk  rather  than 
dry  buttermilk.  I  should  not  be  willing 
to  say  positively  that  buttermilk  had  not 
been  dried  and  deprived  of  its  acid  taste, 
but  I  have  not  known  of  this  being  done 
and  should  require  assurance  of  a  reliable 
manufacturer  of  dried  milk  products  be¬ 
fore  accepting  the  sweet  product  as  but¬ 
termilk.  There  is  probably  little,  if  any, 
difference  in  food  value  between  them, 
but,  if  one  prefers  the  buttermilk  because 
of  the  acid  already  formed  in  it,  dry  skim- 
milk  should  not  be  substituted.  m.  b.  d. 


Test  of  White  Diarrhoea 

I  bought  500  Rocks  and  500  White 
Leghorn  chicks.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  blood-tested  pedigreed  chicks.  I  have 
a  certificate  with  them.  I  lost  quite  a 
number  at  first,  as  I  expected.  After 
about  two  weeks  they  stopped  dying,  but 
never  seemed  to  have  much  appetite.  Now 
Oiey  begin  to  die  from  two  to  five  a  day. 
those  that  die  just  stop  eating  and  droop 
around  for  two  or  three  days.  Some  of 
them  have  a  little  paste  behind,  but  not 
inucvis.  Is  it  possible  that  these  chicks 
could  have  the  bacillary  white  diarrhoea 
or  coccidiosis?  I  made  a  post  mortem 
examination  and  in  one  found  deep-set 
"ante  splotches  in  liver.  tr.  V.  B. 

' trginia. 

U‘s.  it  is  quite  possible  for  these  chicks 
o  have  either  bacillary  white  diarrhoea 
or  coccidiosis,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
«...  ljree<Lng  flock  from  which  they  came 
Tv  ,°<1  tested  for  the  former  disease. 
'*  .  est  is  n°t  infallible  and  mistakes 
n  be  made  by  those  conducting  it.  It 

eli.m0W5verE.the  only  known  method  of 
ft, ,*i. nntmg  disease  carriers  from  breeding 
vS>  an,k  when  done  with  sufficient  care 
lmd,  nK?r<hUS^ness  by  competent  men,  is 
tion  ^  Vi* (  ,v  a,  valuable  method  of  protec- 
inerli( V  16  J50!-1  trym.an‘  Like  all  laboratory 
ot  diagnosis  of  disease,  its  value 


Early  Laying 

We  have  a  flock  of  Barred  Rocks  four 
months  old  in  June.  One  week  before 
they  were  four  months  we  found  a  small 
egg  just  a  little  larger  than  a  pigeon  egg, 
and  each  day  since  then  one  and  some¬ 
times  three  small  eggs,  and  usually  each 
day  an  egg  just  a  little  larger  than  the 
small  egg  and  always  two  yolks  in  it.  We 
have  had  hens  that  never  laid  a  full-size 
egg  and  have  heard  it  was  account  of  lay¬ 
ing  when  too  young.  We  have  not 
forced  these  pullets.  Our  mash  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  middlings, 
50  lbs.  meat  scraps,  50  lbs.  ground  oats, 
100  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal,  salt  and  tobacco 
dust,  and  buttermilk  for  a  drink  during 
the  day.  Their  scratch  is  200  lbs.  cracked 
corn,  100  lbs.  wheat  and  100  lbs.  whole 
corn,  but  during  warm  weather  have 
omitted  the  whole  corn.  Give  them  plenty 
of  greens.  By  adding  an  extra  100  lbs. 
yellow  cornmeal  to  the  mash  above  would 
it  equal  a  laying  mash?  c.  p.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Laying  at  four  months  of  age  is  pre¬ 
mature  for  B.  P.  Rocks,  which  ordinarily 
approach  six  months  of  age  before  really 
beginning  egg  production.  Your  mash  is 
not  an  unduly  forcing  one  unless  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  buttermilk  is  con¬ 
sumed  with  it.  If  premature  ripening  of 
the  pullets  is  indicated  by  their  develop¬ 
ment  and  laying  more  than  an  egg  or  two 
by  an  especially  precocious  bird,  it  will  be 
well  to  take  the  meat  scrap  from  the  mash 
or  discontinue  the  buttermilk.  More  corn 
in  the  ration  and  less  animal  food  will 
check  too  early  maturing  and  premature 
egg  production.  Your  mash  is  a  laying 
mash  as  it  is.  It  contains  but  one-eighth 
part  meat  scrap  but  this  is  supplemented 
by  buttermilk  and  probably  supplies  suf¬ 
ficient  animal  protein.  The  exact  propor¬ 
tions  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  amount 
of  buttermilk  consumed  but  I  judge  from 
its  effect  upon  the  pullets  that  there  is 
enough  milk  fed  daily  to  supply  the  needs 
of  laying  hens.  An  extra  100  lbs.  of 
cornmeal  in  the  mash  now  would  doubt¬ 
less  improve  its  composition  for  the  pul¬ 
lets.  m.  b.  n. 


Helping  Hands 


in  the 


Poultry  and  Dairy 

Businesses 


Do  you  ever  get  stumped  ?  Does  any 
perplexing  question  relating  to 
disease,  management,  breeding  or  feeding 
ever  come  up  that  you  are  unable  to 
solve?  Then  tell  your  troubles  to  the 
Park  and  Pollard  Service  Department. 

To  help  you  we  have  at  our  command  a  store  of  data 
collected  from  sources  all  over  the  world.  Our  own  origi¬ 
nal  study  and  experimental  work  has 
also  provided  much  information  that 
might  be  of  assistance  to  you  at  some 
time  or  other. 

The  men  who  make  up  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  highly  trained  in  the  science 
of  animal  husbandry.  More  than  that,  they  have  a  back¬ 
ground  of  practical  experience  that  enables  them  to  give 
helpful  advice  on  almost  any  question. 

In  aiding  you  we  will  be  aiding  ourselves — gaining 
new  experience  and  at  the  same  time 
doing  our  bit  to  make  your  business  more 
profitable.  And  on  your  profits  depend 
our  own. 

It  was  the  desire  to  be  helpful  to  the 
poultry  and  dairy  industry  that  caused 
us  to  inaugurate  this  department. 

The  same  desire  is  responsible  for  our  research  labora¬ 
tories  and  experimental  farms.  These  help  to  develop 
newer,  more  productive  feeds  and  im¬ 
prove  the  health  of  the  birds  and  cattle. 

Like  everything  else  in  the  Park  and 
Pollard  organization,  these  departments 
are  a  part  of  our  policy  of  “helping  others 
to  help  ourselves.” 

^ParkS^Pollard  & 

Boston,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  '  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  '  Growing  Feed  ' 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed  '  P&  P  Chick  Scratch  '  P&P  Chick  Starter— Dairy 
Rations:  OveraIl24%>  Milk-Maid24%>  Bet-R-Milk20%' Herd-Helthi6%'Milk- 
ade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P&P  Stock  Feed'  Bison  Stock  Feed'  Go-Tu-It  Pig 
and  Hog  Ration'  Pigeon  Feed'  P&PHorseFeed'  PocahontasTableCorn  Meal 
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Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 


Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J.,  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

1 42- A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain .  $8.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Rads .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

He  less  per  chlclr  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 


CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GLOVERDALE  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnestod  and  Pedigreed  Continuously  lor  1  8  Years 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Fens  and  Trios— with  years  of  ideal 
egg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz. 
eggs  in  pedigree.  Take  advantage  of  our  low  summer 
prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeH.n, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


June,  July,  August  Chicks,  6c  up 

25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.00  $4.00  $7.00  $84.00 

Hocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  2.50  5.00  9.00  44.00 

Heavy  Broilers .  2.50  5.00  8.00  89.00 

Light  Broilers .  1.75  8.50  6.00  80.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100*  delivery. 

19  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  P». 


Clear  Spring  Quality  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks .  $9.00  $42.60  $85.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.00  . 

100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
V.  B.  Leister,  Propi  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hubbard  Farms  Reds— Chicks 

at  Reduced  Summer  Prices 

All  breeders  100*  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Sturdy,  livable  chicks,  early  maturing,  heavy 
laying,  large  egg  strain. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CATALOG. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100?*  live  delivery 
guaranteed  any  week  in  August  at  $9.00 
per  100;  $28.00  per  300;  $44.00  per  500; 
$85.00  per  1000.  White  Rocks,  Barred 
RockB,  $10.00  per  100;  $48.00  per  500.  Catolog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Mixed  Broiler  Day-Old  Chicks 

$125.00  Per  lOO 

Consisting  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Leghorns. 

SentC.  O.D.  Pay  after  arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery.  Better  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatch¬ 
ing  daily.  Immediate  shipment.  We  hatch  all  year. 

Send  for  Folder 

SCHOENBOIIN’S  HATCHERY 
849  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  4.  Phone  1603  or  1604 


BABY  CHICKS 


50  100  500  1000 

R.  I.  Reds  .  $5.60  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks  5.60  10.00  47.50  90 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  4.50  8.00  87.50  70 

White  Rocks .  6.50  12.00  57.60  110 

Buff  Orpingtons .  6  50  19.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 


AH  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  20*  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa, 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  WC,LL0SS!P 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS — Wyckoff  Strain  -  $8.o'o  per  lOO 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— Tancred  Strain  -  8.00  per  too 

S  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ....  7.50  per  lOO 

BARRED  ROCKS  ....  9.00  per  lOO 

REDS  ......  10.00  per  lOO 

LIGHT  MIXED . 7.00  per  lOO 

HEAVY  MIXED  | . 8.00  per  lOO 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Less  than  a  100  add  lc  a 
chick.  100*  live  del.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  McAlistervlllo,  Pa. 


BABY 


mis 

YEAR 


IS  MY  1 1 TH  pilf  V 
EXPERIENCE  Ml  i  Jk 


Cash  or  C. 

O.  D. 

25 

50 

100 

Barred  Rocks. 

$8.00 

1^5.50 

$10.00 

Tancred  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.. 

3.50 

4.50 

8.0  0 

Heavy  Mixed... 

3.75 

5.00 

9.00 

Light  Mixed.. . 

3.35 

4.00 

7.0  0 

Write  for  prices  on  special  matings  and  tested  flocks 
These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100*  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMTI8,  PA. 


200  PULLETS 

bargain  to  quick  buyers. 


12  weeks  old.  Wyekoff’s  strain. 


J.  ALBERT.  Hopewell,  N.  3. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Special  Summer  Price.  ^ 

Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.  P.  A.  Certified. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1  95-A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


CE.eJ,,  U.AnTfl  Prvnlfe  1  to  6 wks.  old,  $1.00  up.  Safe  d e- 
aturdy  bronze  lOUtlS  livery.  Eggs  20o.  Prize  winning 
breeders.  SALEM  FAIJM,  Amherst,  N.  H 


FOR  SALE — Silver  King  Pigeons 

Write — PAUL  FERRARA,  129  Washington  Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.  7. 


Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  is  carried  on  by  the  N.  J.  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 
The  first  column  gives  results  for  week 
ending  July  3,  1929,  and  second,  total 
to  that  date. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  44  1816 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  27  1095 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J...  47  1447 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  51  1497 

Towanda  Hatchery,  Pa .  30  1154 

Towanda  Hatchery,  Pa .  29  1067 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  39  1255 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass .  34  1544 

Darfelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J...  34  1402 

J.  Scott  Eckhart,  N.  J .  13  812 

A.  D.  Gilbert,  N.  J .  23  1172 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.  .  .  35  1287 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass....  34  1594 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass....  38  1748 

Wene’s  Chick  Farms,  N.  J....  53  1334 

U.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Martin  H.  Post,  N.  J. . . . _  32  1391 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Gilbert’s  Lt.  Brahmas,  N.  J. .  23  633 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  J .  25  1275 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ovo  Pitry  Farm,  N.  J .  35  767 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  N.  J .  42  1050 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  40  1071 

C.  W.  Augnestein,  N.  J .  49  1335 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J .  39  1198 

Bayview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J...  39  1246 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  34  1152 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  43  1394 

Butler  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  . .  52  1447 

Pompton  Avenue  Farm,  N.  J.  46  1554 

Howard  Conklin.  N.  J .  41  1337 

Conklin  Bros.,  N.  J .  27  1135 

Darfelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  37  1096 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  38  1319 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  . .  45  1408 

Garry  De  Young  Farm,  N.  J..  29  1126 

Garry  De  Young  Farm,  N.  J..  12  1153 

W.  A.  Downs,  Mich .  19  1145 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  36  1133 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  36  1287 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J.  44  1387 

Grasmere  Pity  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  34  1046 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  45  1570 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  41  1329 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  27  1244 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  57  1950 

Frederick  H.  Gasken,  N.  J. .  .  33  1013 

Gibbs  Hatchery,  Mich .  36  1319 

Greenbrook  Farm,  N.  J .  37  1118 

Rox  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  51  1570 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  34  1281 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y.  51  1511 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa ...  53  1331 

M.  M.  Himwich,  N.  J .  38  1057 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash.  50  1609 

Johnson’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  .  50  1478 

Laurel  Locks  Farms,  Pa.  ....  16  809 

Kostenbader  Bros!,  N.  J .  40  1151 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. .  .  40  1154 

Roy  A.  Keute,  N.  Y .  29  856 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J .  51  1671 

Edgar  McElwain,  Ohio .  22  959 

Oakwood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  .  35  802 

Mayhill  Pltry  Farm.  Ind _  42  1065 

T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J .  47  1279 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J .  46  1360 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  35  1202 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa .  44  1258 

Novins  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  42  1623 

Irving  L.  Owen,  N.  J .  37  1182 

Grove  Lawn  Farm,  N.  J .  47  1441 

Paul  P.  Parker,  N.  J .  15  848 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  27  1251 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J .  40  1295 

Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa..  50  1558 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  38  1398 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  37  1350 

Rentzel’s  Farms,  Pa .  53  1505 

Rowley’s  Farm,  N.  Y .  43  1233 

Scherer  Bros.,  N.  J .  48  1530 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich .  48  1402 

Table  Rock  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  41  1352 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa . .  49  1518 

Toms  River  Pltry  Assn,  N.  J.  35  1528 

P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa .  28  1543 

C.  H.  T rambles,  N.  J .  39  1474 


Cedarhurst  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  28  1401 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  42  1552 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  42  1249 

Bellewood’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  38  1260 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y..  .  50  1066 


Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  . .  46  1229 

Wene’s  Chick  Farms.  N.  J.  .  .  50  1312 

Westchester  Farms,  N.  Y .  43  1584 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  43  1395 

Whitegg  Farm,  N.  J .  48  1666 

White  Hen  Farm,  N.  J .  52  1457 

White  Hen  Farm,  N.  J .  53  1430 

Woodmere  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  27  1340 

William  A.  Yahn,  N.  J .  48  1621 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  52  1404 


MOTTLED  HOUDANS 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y .  20  590 


Dried  Milk  for  Ailing  Chicks 

I  had  100  12-weeks-old  chickens,  50  per 
cent  had  been  caponized,  the  remainder 
were  pullets.  They  became  sick  and 
started  to  die.  I  lost  five  and  several 
more  were  ready  to  die.  I  sent  for  a 
Farm  Bureau  man,  who  after  examina¬ 
tion  said  they  had  cocciodisis. 

He  told  me  to  feed  them  the  following 
mash,  which  you  probably  know,  and  said 
that  all  the  birds  that  could  or  would  eat 
it  would  live :  40  lbs.  dried  milk,  30  corn- 
meal,  20  ground  oatmeal,  10  bran.  •  This 


was  to  be  fed  for  five  or  six  days,  with 
plenty  of  water  and  some  green  stuff. 

I  had  several  that  would  not  eat ;  they 
were  too  sick.  I  moistened  some  of  the 
mash  and  forced  it  down  their  throats 
with  my  finger,  and  then  poured  water 
down  after  it.  It  saved  every  one.  Others 
will  find  the  treatment  worth  trying. 

After  this  treatment  clean  and  disinfect 
the  house  and  move  to  new  ground.  The 
main  point  in  this  letter  is  to  let  people 
know  how  chickens  may  be  saved  that  are 
too  sick  to  help  themselves.  L.  h. 

Connecticut. 


How  Old  is  a  Hen? 

How  can  I  determine  the  age  of  a  hen? 
How  many  weeks  or  months  does  it  take 
a  pullet  after  it  has  laid  its  first  pullet 
egg  to  develop  into  laying  a  real  pen-size 
egg?  I  have  a  laying  house  11x10  feet 
with  roosting  platform  and  light  space 
underneath  for  scratching.  In  addition  to 
this  I  built  a  closed  scratch  shed  with 
one  side  all  windows  (4  feet  high)  of  25x 
10  feet,  with  dirt-covered  roof  25x8  feet, 
and  have  an  open  run  left  20x5  feet — all 
this  space  combined  would  accordingly  be 
660  square  feet.  Could  I  successfully  keep 
100  laying  hens  through  this  coming 
Winter.  j.  h. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  way  of  determining  the 
exact  age  of  a  hen,  but  her  appearance 
will  reveal  whether  she  is  old  or  young. 
An  old  fowl  is  heavier  for  her  breed,  her 
legs  and  feet  show  a  more  scaly  condition 
and  other  evidence  of  wear  and  tear  such 
as  shortened  toe  nails  and,  perhaps,  corns. 
The  spurs  are  well  developed.  The  bones 
are  more  rigid,  as  may  be  determined  by 
pressing  upon  the  breast  bones  or  those  of 
the  pelvis,  and,  finally,  the  comb  and  head 
give  evidence  of  maturity  in  their  general 
appearance,  while  the  skin  is  more  dry 
and  loose  and  adorned  with  long  hairs. 
Fowls  are  classified  as  pullets  up  to  a 
year  of  age ;  hens  after  that  time.  These 
are  the  two  great  classes.  After  a  hen 
reaches  the  age  of  two  years  she  still  re¬ 
mains  a  hen  and  is  lucky  if  able  to  add 
more  than  another  year  to  her  career. 

Some  pullet  eggs  are  hen  size  ;  most  are 
not.  Eggs  from  pullets  gradually  increase 
in  size  with  their  age,  there  being  no 
definite  time  for  exact  changes.  The  size 
of  the  egg  is  largely  a  matter  of  inherit¬ 
ance.  Some  pullets  lay  large  eggs  early, 
some  never.  There  is  no  standard,  in  fact, 
for  size  of  eggs  that  may  be  called  hen 
size,  though  an  average  weight  of  two 
ounces  each  is  sought  as  desirable  and  to 
be  worked  for  in  breeding.  Smaller  eggs, 
down  to  “pewee”  size,  laid  by  young  pul¬ 
lets,  are  penalized  in  markets. 

From  three  or  four  square  feet  of  floor 
space  is  usually  considered  desirable,  if 
not  necessary,  for  a  housed  flock.  You 
seem  to  have  360  square  feet  of  enclosed 
floor  space  and  an  outside  run.  This 
should  accommodate  100  birds.  I  am  not 
clear  where  you  get  another  200  square 
feet  of  space,  but,  if  you  have  it,  so  much 
the  better.  M.  B.  D. 


Straw  Lofts  in  Henhouses; 
Rats 

Is  a  straw  ceiling  in  a  henhouse  a 
harbor  for  lice,  mites,  etc.?  If  so,  what 
other  makeshift  could  we  use  to  cut  off  a 
high-peaked  ceiling  until  we  are  able  to 
build  a  modern  house.  Is  there  any  safe 
rat  poison  that  will  not  endanger  hens? 

New  York.  G.  s. 

Straw  lofts  are  not  condemned  because 
of  furnishing  a  hiding  place  for  lice  and 
mites,  though  they  are  sometimes  objected 
to  because  of  harboring  mice.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  think  that  their  advan¬ 
tages  in  buildings  of  sufficient  height  to 
give  good  head  room  beneath  them  out¬ 
weigh  their  disadvantages.  They  contrib¬ 
ute  materially  to  the  dryness  and  warmth 
of  a  poultry  house,  and  I  should  prefer  a 
straw  loft  to  any  makeshift  that  you  could 
use.  The  well  known  Missouri  type  of 
laying  house  is  built  with  a  high  gable  to 
accommodate  a  straw  loft  beneath  the 
roof. 

Mills,  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey, 
writes  of  a  new  rat  poison,  effective  in 
killing  rats  and  at  least  relatively  harm¬ 
less  to  man  and  domestic  animals.  This 
is  red  squill  in  powder  form.  Most  ani¬ 
mals  object  to  its  taste  and  find  it  an 
emetic.  Mice  and  rats  appear  to  like  it, 
or.  at  least,  tolerate  it  in  their  food,  and 
do  not  find  it  an  emetic.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  in  any  bait  liked  by  rats, 
though  ground  raw  beef  seems  to  be  the 
choice  of  these  rodents.  One  part  of  squill 
is  mixed  with  10  or  12  parts  bv  weight  of 
the  bait  used  and  placed  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  where  the  rats  abound.  If  chickens 
are  previously  well  fed,  the  squill  baits 
are  spoken  of  as  not  dangerous,  but  ordi¬ 
nary  caution  would  suggest  keening  any 
kind  of  poison  out  of  reach  of  other  ani¬ 
mals  than  those  it  is  desired  to  kill.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  use  poisoned  bait  about  the 
poultry  buildings  in  places  not  accessible 
to  the  birds.  Some  statements  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  red  squill  are  surprising,  one, 
for  instance,  of  578  dead  rats  being  picked 
up  on  the  Arkansas  State  Farm  after  the 
use  of  four  ounces  of  red  squill,  and  an¬ 
other  of  210  Ohio  rats  killed  by  two 
pounds  of  hamburg  containing  the  poison. 

M.  B.  D. 


Vicar:  “And  what  parable  do  you  like 
best,  my  son?”  Boy  :  “The  one  about  the 
multitude  that  loafs  and  fishes.” — Mon¬ 
treal  Star. 
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HALL’S  CHICKS 

ARE  BETTER — From  New  England  Ac¬ 
credited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

R.  I.  Reds . 16c  1  ,  , 

(Special  Matings)  18c  [  *9®/°  :ve 
W.  Leghorns  (Special  Matings)  15c  (  delivery 
B.  Rocks. ...  (Special  Matings)  20c  J  Kuaranteed 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  now 
dered .  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufactu  rers  of  Charcoal 
I  Ask  tor  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844 

it. 

POULTRY  NETTING-  BARBED  WIRE 
SCREEN  CLOTH  811«h«y ^-Bargain price,. 

KEYSTONE  SALES  COUP.,  65  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BaL>y  CHicSs 

From  I  i  ee  Range  Selected  Flocks 
Junk  and  Judy  Prices  25  50  100  BOO  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghomis. .........  1250  *4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  *  75.00 

?'  C;..BV'JlOC,  Dd  Ke<lK  2  75  5  50  10-00  47.50  96.00 

Light  B.  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00  34.00  65.00 

Heavy  B  Mixed . .  2.50  4.50  8.00  38.00  75.00 

100*  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  R.  3  Millerstown,  Penna 


XT 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain  8-10-12 
weeks  old  and  ready  to  lay.  Ready  for  delivery 
Prices  reasonable.  ’ 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Mountainside,  N.  J.  ’Phone  Westfield  1639 


BABY  CHICKS 


Order  Direct  From  Ad. 
Save  Time  and  Money. 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

W.,  Hr.,  Bill.  beg.  &  Anconas  |$2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $39  00  $75  00 

>Y.  &  Br.  Itockd.Bedi,  Wyau.  2.75  5.25  10.00  49  00  95  00 

lleary  Mixed  Broilers  -  •  2.50  4.75  9.00  44  00  85  00 

bight  Mixed  Broilers  -  -  .  2.00  3.50  6.50  31  50  60  00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  S  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50 

S.  C.  Reds . $3.00  $5  50 

Barred  Rocks...  3.00  5.50 

White  Leghorns .  2  50  4  50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4^50 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00 

500  lots  36c  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER 


100 

$10.00 
10.00 
8.00 
8  00 
700 


McAllatarvllla,  Pa. 


D  A  RY  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $  8.00  per  100 

*  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.00  per  100 

rmrjfq  Barred  Rocks  .  9.00  per  100 

tnilKa  S.  C.  Reds .  . .  9.00  per  100 


June  Delivery 

500  lots  j£c 
guaranteed. 


S.  C.  Reds. 
Heavy  Mixed. . 
Light  Mixed.  . 
less— 1000  lots 
Order  from 


lc  less, 
this  ad 


8.00  per  100 
7.00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery 
or  write  for  free 


circular  O.  P.  LEISTER,  MeAllstervlile,  Penna. 

Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Prompt  del.  C 
O.D.  *10— 100,  *»o—1000  Write  or  wire 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA 

DR.  ROMIG’S quality  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $10.60  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  13.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . J. . .  8. 0 0  per  100 

100*  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA 


ULSH’S  s^SF?k°sR 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  .  $9.00  per  lOO 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  .  9.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed  ....  7.00  per  100 

100  per  cent  live  arrival.  Prepaid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  per  100,  $90  per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100 

Prompt  service.  O.O. D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C'haa.  F.  Ewing  ICt.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  $9.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED. .  $8.00al(K) 

llerbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88,  McClure,  l’u. 


BARBED  BOCK  CJIICKS-For  Broilers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  0.  0 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Ilelawar# 


BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS— Pullets  and 
Cockerels.  J.  TKOPEANO,  Sparrowbush,  New  York 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $8—100.  Barred  Rocks, 
$10—100;  Reds.  $10—100;  White  Rocks,  $10- 
100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9—100;  Light,  $8 — 100. 
Add  tc  if  less  than  hundred.  Live  delivery 
Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  All  chix  of  free  range  stock.  JACOB 
NIEMON1),  Box  2,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


*  jL_C.  °.  D.— Barred  Rocks,  $10—100;  $90—1.000 
^rlllCKS Heavy  Mixed,  $8 — 100.  White  Rocks,  $11— 
100.  Large  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  $8 — 100;  $70—1,000 
Light  Mixed,  $7 — 100.  100*  Guaranteed.  Order  from  adv 
or  circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Itocks .  10e. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Bearer  Spring,  Penna 


Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production 

EGO  AND  APPLE  FARM.  Rout®  R,  Trumanaburg,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  quality  White 
Leghorn  Pullets  at  bar 
—  gain  prices.  All  ages 

PROF.  HARRf  R.  LEWIS.  Damville,  R- 1*.  Bo*  R 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

COLUMBIA  POULTRYFARM.Toms River,  N. J. 


iwis  Farms  Pullets 

■ite  for  catalog 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


161)0  LEGHORN  PULLETS— 12  wks.  Barron  Strain. 

>OUU  *1.25  each.  JOHN  SOPRANO,  Millerton, N.Y, 
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A  Policeman’s  Tin  Hens 

Fred  N.  Flagler,  an  efficient  police  of¬ 
ficer  in  Park  Ridge,  Ill.,  changed  his  work 
to  raising  White  Leghorns  out  in  the 
country.  He  was  successful,  just  as  he 
was  in  making  law-breakers  toe  the  mark 
in  his  former  domain,  and  sought  for 
some  device  by  which  to  let  passersby 
know  what  he  was  at.  So  he  invented  a 
small  flock  of  tin  hens  and  a  rooster.  He 
cut  them  out  of  a  sheet  of  metal  and 
wired  them  to  his  front  gate.  Tourists 
and  others  passing  his  place  at  first 
glance  think  the  rooster  is  sending  forth 
a  lusty  crow  and  the  hens  are  picking 
grit  back  of  the  gate. 

Officer  Flagler  well  shows  the  correct 
pose  and  plumage  of  his  favorite  tribe  of 
chickens.  With  white  and  red  paint  he 
placed  the  colors  where  they  belong.  The 
row  reaches  almost  clear  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  gate.  Of  course  none  of  them 
stir  from  their  place,  save  when  they  ride 
hack  and  forth  on  the  gate.  To  that  ex¬ 
tent  they  are  movie  pictures  of  a  chick¬ 
en  farm,  and  already  have  sold  many 
eggs  and  broilers.  j.  L.  graff. 

Illinois. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Perhaps  the  most  colorful  welcome  the 
State  Grange  Magic  Gavel  of  New  York 
has  had  since  it  began  its  travels  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1927,  was  held  at  Lowville,  Lewis 
County,  when  the  gavel  was  transferred 
to  that  county  by  a  large  delegation  from 
Jefferson  County  on  July  6.  What  made 


this  session  noteworthy  was  the  fact  that 
the  gavel  was  made  in  Lowville  in  1893 
by  Romeyn  B.  Hough,  a  noted  naturalist 
of  the  Empire  State,  and  was  later  given 
to  the  State  Grange  by  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Arthur  of  Lowville,  the  present  lecturer 
of  the  State  Grange.  This  gavel,  which 
contains  50  New  York  State  woods,  was 
started  out  on  a  journey  through  the 
Grange  counties  of  the  State  in  an  effort 
to  increase  the  gifts  to  the  State  Grange 
Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  through  the 
ministrations  of  the  gavel.  Since  its 
travels  began,  it  has  added  to  this  fund 
about  $2,500,  and  the  end  is  not  yet,  as  it 
has  about  a  year  to  complete  its  journey. 
t  The  Lowville  welcome  to  the  Magic 
Gavel  was  attended  by  about  350  mem¬ 
bers  of  Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties,  with 
guests  from  other  counties  as  well,  in¬ 
cluding  County  Deputy  W.  C.  Hubbard 
of  Oswego  County  and  State  Grange 
Steward  O.  B.  Lawton  of  Oneida  County. 

.County  Deputy  George  Merrill  reported 
$654.94  added  to  the  scholarship  fund 
while  the  Magic  Gavel  was  in  Jefferson 
bounty  during  the  month  of  June.  This 
'rill  be  increased  by  later  gifts,  which  will 
bring  the  county’s  quota  to  over  $700. 
Since  the  scholarship  fund  of  the  State 
Grange  was  established  in  1924,  Jefferson 
onnty  has  given  over  $1,100  to  the  fund, 
bciug  exceeded  only  by  Onondaga  County. 

Of  the  33  Granges  in  Jefferson  all  but 
t"o  have  made  gifts  to  the  scholarship 
land,  and  Deputy  Merrill  plans  to  make 
the  county’s  record  100  per  cent  before 
the  end  of  the  Grange  year,  September  30. 
8outh  Rutland  Valley  Grange,  the  home 
•> range  of  Deputy  Merrill,  leads  all  the 
’ranges  of  the  county  in  gifts  to  the  fund 
rnth  $90  contributed  since  1924.  The 
■Juvenile  Grange,  of  South  Rutland,  also 
mads  all  the  Juvenile  Granges  of  the 
tate  in  gifts  to  this  fund.  This  Juvenile 
m  one  of  the  most  active  of  any  in  the 
otate. 

The  Jefferson  County  delegation  mo¬ 
ored  to  Lowville  with  30  tars,  many  be¬ 
ll1*  prettily  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

oiiowmg  a  brief  business  session  of  the 
•j* Tij  County  Pomona  the  visiting  State 
and  1  omona  visitors  were  entertained  at 
r!!!!'vn  in  Rowville  Grange  Hall,  a  pic- 
,<J  dinner  being  enjoyed  by  the  other 
’■l|<  s,i-  The  afternoon  meeting  was  held 
p,  .  e  Lowville  Opera  House,  with 
miona  Master  W.  W.  Schloop  presiding. 
e  I)1-(jgram  was  presented  by  the  Jef- 
'nT  County  delegation,  in  charge  of 
s‘  ilarriette  Reeves,  of  Dexter,  the 


Pomona  lecturer.  Deputy  Merrill  form¬ 
ally  transferred  the  gavel  to  County  Dep¬ 
uty  E.  F.  Linstruth  of  Lewis  County. 
The  principal  address  was  given  by  Miss 
Arthur,  who  told  of  some  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  gavel  during  its  itineracy 
through  the  State.  Besides  adding  a  large 
sum  to  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund, 
the  gavel  has  spread  good  will  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  the  Granges  it  has  visited 
and  has  inspired  many  Granges  to  re¬ 
newed  activity.  The  present  indications 
point  to  a  large  increase  in  membership 
in  the  State  for  the  year,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  may  be  credited  to  the 
work  of  the  Magic  Gavel. 

When  the  Magic  Gavel  is  transferred 
to  St.  Lawrence  County  in  August,  it 
will  be  welcomed  at  a  large  meeting  at 
Gouverneur  Grange,  where  the  principal 
address  will  be  delivered  by  Past  State 
Master  Charles  M.  Gardner  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  High  Priest  of  Demeter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  and  editor  of  the  National 
Grange  Monthly,  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
Gouverneur  is  the  largest  Grange  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  with  571  members.  The 
gavel  will  visit  Franklin  County  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  Clinton  County  in  October. 

Lewis  County  now  holds  the  record  for 
the  largest  Pomona  contribution  to  the 
State  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund, 
the  Lewis  Pomona  having  given  $700 
since  1924.  The  county  has  21  subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  and  a  membership  of  3,485. 
Deputy  Linstruth  has  planned  a  campaign 
to  make  the  quota  of  the  county  average 
at  least  10  cents  per  member,  which  wrould 
add  $350  to  the  fund  if  the  plans  succeed. 
A  committee  has  been  named  in  each 
Grange  to  bring  this  about. 


Experience  with  Pigeons 

In  reply  to  various  question  about 
pigeons  asked  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  last 
issue,  I  will  answer  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

The  number  of  birds  required  to  make 


a  living  is  difficult  to  tell.  Some  people 
make  a  living  on  a  large  number  and  some 
on  a  smaller  number ;  some  go  broke  on 
small  plants  and  some  on  large. 

To  make  a  success  with  squabs  one 
must  be  a  good  producer  and  a  good  sales¬ 
man.  To  be  a  good  producer  one  must 
have  good  stock,  use  good  feed  and  plenty 
of  work.  You  cannot  expect  to  have  vaca¬ 
tions,  etc.  Our  birds  are  fed  three  times 
daily  the  year  around,  early  mornings, 
noon  and  about  one  hour  before  sundown 
at  night. 

A  good  man,  willing  to  work  seven  days 
a  week,  can  take  care  of  1,000  pairs  if 
he  has  a  modem  plant.  He  will  have  to 
have  extra  help  for  picking  days. 

Selling  is  one  of  the  principal  parts,  as 
it  is  only  a  limited  number  of  people  who 
can  afford  squabs.  If  they  are  shipped  or 
sold  at  wholesale  the  price  runs  from  $2 
to  $9.50  per  dozen  as  per  grade.  Out  of 
this  must  come  containers,  ice,  commis¬ 
sions  and  expenses.  To  make  a  success 
one  should  get  65c  per  lb.  yearly  average. 

As  for  breed,  the  ones  most  popular  to¬ 
day  are  Runts,  Mondaines,  Maltese,  Kings 
(white  and  silver),  Carneaux,  Hungari¬ 
ans  and  Homers.  Of  these  the  Kings, 
Carneaux,  Mondaines  and  Homers  are 
found  on  our  largest  plants.  There  really 
is  not  any  best  breed,  any  more  than 
there  is  in  cattle.  We  have  spent  practi¬ 
cally  all  our  lives  with  live  stock,  and  we 
find  that  the  strain  is  far  more  important 
than  the  breed. 

Before  selecting  a  breed  one  should  find 
out  what  his  or  her  market  requires. 
Some  markets  prefer  a  small  squab ;  for 
this  a  Homer  is  a  good  breed.  If  he  has 
a  high-class  private  trade,  a  larger  breed 
should  be  selected.  The  price  for  breeders 
runs  from  $1  per  pair  to  $50  for  show 
birds.  For  white  Kings,  etc.,  utility 
strains,  the  average  price  is  $5  per  pair; 
Homers  are  cheaper.  I  must  warn  read¬ 
ers  to  buy  from  only  reliable  breeders  and 
be  very  careful  of  dealers’  literature. 

The  amount  of  feed  varies  with  breed 
and  the  number  of  squabs  they  produce. 
From  100  to  150  lbs.  of  grain  per  pair 
will  ordinarily  feed  a  pair  of  pigeons  and 
their  squabs  a  year.  At  this  time  we  are 
paying  $77.50  for  a  good  commercial  feed  ; 
this  past  week  quotations  ran  from  $60 
f.o.b.  various  points  to  $100  per  ton.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  buy  grit  put  up  pur¬ 
posely  for  pigeons,  average  price  $2  per 
hundred. 

The  average  number  of  squabs  on  well- 
managed  plants  is  six  pairs  per  year,  and 


Attractive  Sign  on  a  Poultryman’s  Gate 


$1  to  $3  per  pair  profit  is  considered  good, 

A  good  many  times  old  buildings  are 
fixed  over  for  pens.  However,  these  should 
be  warmly  built  and  absolutely  rat-proof, 
as  rats  spell  absolute  failure.  If  new 
buildings  are  considered,  they  are  usually 
built  14  feet  wide,  with  pens  8x10  with  a 
4-ft.  alleyway ;  such  a  pen  will  accommo¬ 
date  about  25  pairs  of  large  birds  or 
30  pairs  of  Homers.  Such  a  pen  will  cost 
from  $4  per  pair  up,  according  to  price 
of  material,  labor,  etc. 

Follow  advice  often  given  to  people  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  poultry  business,  and  go 
cautiously  until  you  learn  what  you  are 
doing.  You  can  lose  easier  than  you  can 
win.  Do  not  expect  to  make  a  lot  of 
money  in  a  short  time.  It  can’t  be  done. 
One  of  the  most  successful  plant  owners 
told  me  that  he  had  put  plenty  of  money 
in  it,  and  it  took  four  years  before  he 
made  anything. 

New  York.  clement  m.  subcliff. 


Crop  Reports  Wanted 

[The  following  appeal  from  a  reader 
gives  a  good  suggestion  of  the  value  of 
crop  reports  from  various  localities.  Tell 
us  how  crop  conditions  are  in  your  locali¬ 
ty.  That  will  help  others,  and  their  re¬ 
ports  will  be  of  use  to  you.] 

This  year  has  already  branded  itself 
as  a  “freak.”  In  freak  years  crop  re¬ 
ports  have  a  special  value  for  the  grower 
by  enabling  him  to  locate  sections  in 
which  his  product  is  in  scarcity.  This  is 
a  plea  for  individual  crop  reports,  telling 
briefly  how  things  are  growing  in  the 
writer’s  locality.  My  own  report  fol¬ 
lows  for  July  13,  1929: 

Hay  is  to  be  light  except  in  low  mea¬ 
dows.  Oats  are  heading  out  short,  in 
some  fields  only  eight  inches  high.  Wheat 
is  below  normal.  Potatoes  are  very  poor, 
and  seem  to  stand  still  except  in  cases 
where  special  culture  is  being  given. 
Black  raspberries,  20c  qt. ;  red  raspber¬ 
ries,  15c  pt. ;  Columbian  or  “purple  ber¬ 
ries,”  25c  qt.  Vines  well  loaded.  Much 
cabbage  has  been  set  out,  but  drouth  is 
hurting  the  stand.  R. 


Mistress  :  “I  hope  you  realize,  Mary, 
that  matrimony  is  a  serious  matter.” 
Maid  (about  to  be  married)  :  “Oh,  yes, 
mum.  I  ain’t  one  to  marry  reckless  like. 
I’ve  been  to  two  fortune  tellers  and  a 
clairvoyant,  and  looked  in  a  sign  book, 
and  dreamed  on  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and 
been  to  a  palmist.  And  they  all  say  it’s 
all  right.” — Pathfinder. 


Healthy  Vigorous  Stock. 

Rocks  -  Reds 
Leghorns  -  Mixed 

100  56  Delivery.  Price  List. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  Y,  Millerstown,  Penna. 


Leghorn  Pullets  and  Layers 

4,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets.  Ready  for  delivery 
first  of  August  at  .$1.00  each,  ten  weeks  old.  Raised 
at  our  farm  under  our  own  supervision.  These  pullets 
are  from  real  producing  Special  Mating  stock.  Also 
800  early  April  hatched  pullets,  very  choice  birds 
$1.50  each.  2.000  Select  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  layers, 
just  over  a.  year  old,  large  type  producing  birds,  $100 
per  100  birds.  Anyone  desiring  top  production  should 
not  overlook  these  special  offers. 

All  birds  guaranteed  as  represented.  Shipped  F.O.B. 
Stockton.  Send  check,  money  order  or  registered  let¬ 
ter  for  prompt  delivery. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FINEST  QUALITY 
T  ancr  ed-Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

1  O  to  12  weeks  old,  for  Immediate  delivery 

Price — $1.00  a  Piece,  lOO — $95 

Also  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  and  adult 
Breeders.  Send  for  price  list. 

FAIItVII.IV  POULTRY  FARMS  A  HATCHERY 
Theresa,  New  York 


REDUCED  CHICK  PRICES 

In  Elfect  June  to  October 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Urge  Type  While  Leshoms  $2.00  $4.00  $  8.00  $38.50  $  75 

Racks,  Reds,  Minorus  .  .  2.50  5.00  10.00  48.00  95 

Wyandottes,  Orpingtons . .  2.75  5.50  11.00  55.00  100 

Hamburgs  . .  11c  Assorted  .  .  8c 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


WENEKCHICK5 


Unequalled  Broiler  and  Roaster  matings.  Wh.  Rock- 
Wyandotte  and  Wh.  Rook-Brahma  Cross,  SI  3.00  per 
300.  Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  $  1  4.50  per  100. 
Hatches  Thursday  of  each  week.  Ready  to  lay  Leghorn 
Pullets  and  Breeding”  Cockerels  from  200  egg  Pedigree 
matings.  Write  for  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorns,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light,  $8.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95 pc  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Box  73  McAIiaterville,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

/HAST!  nr  f!  O  IT  \  10ft  500  lOOO 


(GASH  or  C.  O.  1>.) 

100 

500 

1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns 

$7.50 

$35.00 

$70.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

7.50 

35.00 

70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . 

9.00 

42.50 

85.00 

White  Rocks . 

11.00 

52.50 

“  ■  AW  V.  ao. . .  ■  ■  «  SI  *  l  AllVv  IFAf.  41  v/ 

Light  Mixed,  16.50— 100  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00—100 

Order  direct.  100*  live  delivery— Postpaid. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery  -  McAlister vllle,  Pa. 


-m/TAItOH  HATCHED  It.  ROCK  PULLETS 
J*A-  $1.8$  each.  A.  RIVERS,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


[imHr 


PURINA  □ 
ITERMEDIATj 
HEN  CHOWl 

[t.  FEED  M 

-  .0:fT 


Rowing  mash 


iN  CHECKERBOABI 
.bagslUs 


rowena 

made  the  difference 

Many  pullets  will  drag  into  (  \ 

the  fall  .  .  .  eating,  not  laying  ' 

.  ,  .  not  paying.  But  the  pullets  fed  Growena 
and  Intermediate  Hen  Chow  throughout  the 
summer  will  have  averaged  45  eggs  before 
January.  And  remember,  those  45  eggs  come 
when  egg  prices  are  highest. 

Now,  while  it’s  on  your  mind,  order  Purina  from 
the  store  with  the 
Checkerboard  sign. 


PURINA*  MILLS 
827  Gratiot  St.,  St. Louis, Mo. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Over  a  month  ago  1  received  by  mail  a 
package  of  100  sheets  of  carbon  paper 
from  Ribbon  &  Carbon  Co.,  487  Broad- 
wray,  New  York  City,  which  was  sent  to 
me  without  my  ordering.  Are  they  to  be 
treated  same  as  Pawnee  Bill  or  Tieman 
Tyler?  I  have  no  use  for  carbon  paper, 
and  if  I  take  the  trouble  to  send  every¬ 
thing  back  that  I  receive  on  approval  I 
would  have  no  end  to  these  pests. 

The  enclosed  statement  wishes  me  to 
send  remittance  or  word  for  postage,  but 
I,  for  one,  think  that  if  they  want  their 
package  back  they  can  come  and  get  it. 

Connecticut.  e.  w.  k. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  revival  of  the 
necktie  scheme.  The  subscriber  is  taking 
the  right  attitude  in  refusing  to  return  the 
goods  or  to  send  payment  for  it.  This  is 
the  only  course  to  discourage  such  nuis¬ 
ances. 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  $7.35  to  the 
Underground  Aerial  Products  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  for  a  subwave  aerial.  It  was 
not  satisfactory,  so  I  returned  it,  but  they 
have  failed  to  refund  my  money  according 
to  the  guarantee.  Attached  find  guaran¬ 
tee,  also  copy  of  last  letter  I  wrote  them. 
I  have  turned  the  case  over  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  but  am  satisfied  they 
will  do  nothing  until  a  larger  number  of 
complaints  are  made.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

The  guarantee  provides  that  if  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
Subwave  aerial,  it  may  be  returned  in  10 
days  and  purchase  price  will  be  returned. 
Our  letter  to  the  Underground  Aerial 
Products  remains  unanswered.  We  have 
a  number  of  unfavorable  reports  on  under¬ 
ground  aerials  and  we  find  no  radio  manu¬ 
facturer  recommending  them.  This  fact 
is  significant. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  we 
learn  that  a  fraud  order  was  issued  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  on  July  2 
against  Underground  Aerial  Products, 
also  against  the  following  :  Modern  An¬ 
tenna  Co. ;  Earth  Antenna  ;  Underground 
Aerial  Systems ;  Perfection  Antenna  Co. ; 
R.  Charles  Curtis,  sales  m  nager  and 
their  officers  and  agents  as  such  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

I  am  sending  you  copies  of  letters  writ¬ 
ten  to  Z.  J.  Stoddard,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J., 
in  regard  to  two  shipments  of  1,000  each 
of  double  white  Narcissus  bulbs  at  $25 
per  1,000  if  paid  for  within  30  days,  or 
$30  per  1,000  after  that.  He  gave  us  as 
reference  Farmers  Trust  Co.,  and  we  have 
also  written  them  but  have  received  no 
reply  from  them.  A  bill  accompanying 
each  shipment,  by  express,  Oct.  4  •  and 
Sept.  18,  was  sent  him.  We  have  all  the 
letters,  copies  and  the  return  receipt  card 
and  wondered  whether  you  would  be  able 
to  help  us  on  this.  J.  C. 

New  York. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  advised  against  shipping 
goods  to  Z.  J.  Stoddard,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J., 
except  on  a  cash-in-advance  basis.  This 
subscriber  failed  to  heed  the  warning. 
Stoddard  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
R.  J.  Gibbons  of  Mt.  Holly,  who  was  at 
one  time  under  indictment  charged  with 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  Stoddard’s 
victims  should  make  similar  charges 
against  him,  addressing  such  charges  to 
the  Post  Office  Inspector,  Washington, 
D.  0. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  of  Monarch 
Sewing  Co.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
to  you  asking  advice.  Your  answer  will 
be  sufficient  in  this  matter.  L.  A.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  circular  letter  reveals  a  typical 
circular  mailing  scheme.  The  letter  asks 
$1  for  the  outfit.  The  percentage  the 
workers  are  to  receive  on  the  goods  sold 
as  a  result  of  mailing  the  circulars  is  not 
revealed.  This  information  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  after  the  money  asked  for  is  sent. 
It  is  a  deceptive  scheme  at  best  and  we 
advised  the  subscriber  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  is 
getting  to  be  quite  a  center  for  fake  work- 
at-home  schemes. 

On  June  4,  1929,  a  fraud  order  was 
issued  against  Hillard’s.  Hillard's  Work¬ 
ing  Marvel  and  J.  H.  Brown,  distributor, 
by  the  Postmaster  General.  This  propo¬ 
sition  was  bulletined  September  4,  1928, 
by  this  bureau. 

‘  The  evidence  developed  in  the  case  dis¬ 
closes  that  J.  H.  Brown  was  engaged  in 
selling,  for  $1.  blueprints  of  an  adjustable 
seat  used  in  cleaning  windows,  upon  the 
representation  that  profitable  employment 
at  home  assembling  it  would  be  given. 
The  devices  were  to  be  purchased  by 


Brown  for  $1.25  each,  or  the  workers 
might  sell  them  themselves  at  any  price 
they  could  get,  paying  10  per  cent  of  the 
price  to  him  as  royalty.  Workers  were 
required  to  furnish  all  materials  them¬ 
selves. 

The  evidence  brings  out  that  Brown 
admitted  the  price  of  materials  would,  in 
some  localities,  exceed  the  price  paid  for 
the  finished  device,  and  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  Port  Office  Department 
verified  this.  It  was  further  disclosed  that 
the  two  blueprints  cost  Brown  about  12 
cents  and  that  they  were  so  involved  as 
to  be  almost  unreadable  by  the  uninitiate. 

Brown  informed  the  postal  authorities 
that  there  was  no  “tremendous  demand’’ 
as  maintained  in  his  literature,  that  he 
had  no  advance  orders  for  the  “Marvels,” 
no  organization  for  disposing  of  them  and 
employed  no  salesmen. — National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  Inc. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  exposed  the 
above  fraud  in  August,  1928.  The  propo¬ 
sition  was  such  a  palpable  fake  that  there 
was  little  excuse  for  anyone  falling  into 
the  trap.  Still  it  appears  the  post  office 
officials  found  many  victims  to  the  scheme. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  advertisement 
in  a  newspaper  which  called  for  people  to 
address  envelopes,  and  offered  big  money 
for  the  services.  The  company’s  name 
was  “The  Moral  Advancement  League.” 
Naperville,  Ill.  I  received  an  answer  the 
other  day  regarding  this,  and  they  wanted 
me  to  send  one  dollar  and  then  to  pay 
$2.98  when  the  postman  delivered  the 
books  and  the  outfit  which  I  was  to  use 
in  my  work.  Is  there  a  company  by  this 
name  that  is  reliable  and  honest?  I  would 
appreciate  very  much  your  advice  in  this 
matter.  m.  i.  k. 

New  York. 

The  unmistakable  “earmarks”  of  a  fake 
work-at-home  scheme  is  that  the  promo¬ 
ter  asks  for  money  in  advance  under  one 
pretext  or  another.  The  operators  repre¬ 
sent  that  they  are  starting  a  big  mailing 
educational  campaign  and  need  local  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  proposition  develops  into 
a  plan  for  selling  a  sample  book  on  the 
sex  question.  The  inquirer  is  also  asked 
to  mail  circulars  regarding  the  book  and 
presumably  is  to  receive  a  commission  on 
books  ordered  as  a  result  of  mailing  the 
circulars.  It  is  typical  of  all  the  home 
work  offered  in  this  line.  Moral  Advance¬ 
ment  League  appears  to  be  identical  with 
the  Eugenic  Association  which  operated 
from  Hammond,  Ind.,  about  a  year  ago. 

E.  G.  Lewis,  now  serving  a  term  in  the 
Federal  prison  at  Leavenworth  for  as¬ 
serted  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  land  promotion  scheme 
near  Atascadero,  may  be  brought  back  to 
Los  Angeles  to  testify  in  the  $2,000,000 
lawsuit  brought  by  E.  A.  Lynch  against 
the  Bank  of  Italy,  which  went  to  trial  be¬ 
fore  Superior  Judge  Bishop.  The  action 
was  partially  tried  last  year  but  post¬ 
poned  to  obtain  further  evidence. 

Lynch,  who  is  the  trustee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  for  Lewis,  brought  suit  against 
the  Bank  of  Italy,  which  holds  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000,000  in  fees  and  commissions 
paid  to  Lewis.  The  money  was  Lewis’s 
share  of  the  original  Palos  Verdes  promo¬ 
tion.  Lynch  is  now  seeking  to  have  the 
money  distributed  to  various  persons  who 
have  assigned  their  claims  against  Lewis 
to  him. 

Among  the  plaintiffs  in  the  action  are 
II.  W.  Force,  W.  S.  Bliss,  E.  A.  Pitcher, 
II.  F.  Stewart,  Frederick  Johnson  and 
E.  L.  Elberg.  They,  represented  by  At¬ 
torneys  Lawler,  Degnan  and  Felix,  all 
having  claims  against  Lewis  as  a  result 
of  the  Atascadero  promotion,  are  seeking 
to  recover  a  sum  around  $500,000. 

The  above  from  a  Los  Angeles  paper  of 
June  28  reveals  more  of  the  Lewis  tan¬ 
gled  affairs.  Certainly  from  an  ethical 
standpoint  Lewis’s  victims  are  entitled 
to  any  money  found  in  Lewis’s  name  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  the  courts  may  decree 
upon  the  legal  status. 

In  your  Publisher’s  Desk  department, 
June  1,  there  was  quoted  an  excerpt 
from  a  resolution  introduced  into  the  U. 
S.  Senate  by  Senator  Brookhart  of  Iowa 
which  dealt  with  the  F.  H.  Smith  Com¬ 
pany.  This  company,  our  client,  has 
brought  to  our  attention,  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  58  of  the  First  Session  of  the  71st 
Congress  of  which  we  attach  a  copy,  and 
on  page  2  it  will  be  noted  that  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  resolution  dealing  with  the 
Smith  Company  has  been  stricken  out. 

New  York.  h.  m.  l. 

A  copy  of  the  Senate  resolution  con¬ 
firms  the  above  statement.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  as  finally  submitted  calls  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  sale  of  real  estate  bonds 
sold  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  any  particular  bond 
house. 


The  small  daughter  of  a  motor-car  tire 
salesman  was  playing  on  the  lawn  of  their 
home  when  her  attention  was  attracted, 
for  the  first  time,  by  triplets.  She  ran 
excitedly  into  the  house,  crying,  “Mother, 
mother  I’ve  just  seen  twins  and  a  spare.” 
— London  Tit-Bits. 


A  year  ago  last  Fall  I  installed  a  big 
hydraulic  ram  to  supply  water  at  an 
elevation  of  85  ft.  with  a  fall  of  9  ft. 
to  my  buildings,  barn,  milk-house  and 
dwelling  house.  It  worked  well  for  a 
year.  I  put  in  a  new  valve  and  it  works 
for  about  a  week  and  then  it  com¬ 
mences  to  pound.  The  ram,  however, 
does  not  stop,  but  it  hardly  gives  any 
water  in  the  kitchen.  The  first  Winter 
it  never  stopped  at  all.  It  does  not 
stop  now  but  it  does  not  give  enough 
water.  I  put  in  a  new  valve,  and  it 
lasted  only  about  three  or  four  days, 
when  it  was  pounding  again  and  the 
water  is  getting  less.  Is  there  anything 
else  to  wear  out  on  a  ram  except  the 
valve?  This  was  not  a  new  ram,  but 
I  put  in  a  new  valve  and  gasket  and  it 
worked  well.  Sometimes  I  let  the  air 
out,  and  it  seems  to  give  a  little  more 
water,  but  no  length  of  time.  There  is 
plenty  of  water  and  clean  strainer. 

New  York.  r.  d. 

The  behavior  of  the  ram  indicates 
waterlogging,  or  the  filling  of  the  air 
bell  with  water  as  the  probable  trouble. 
The  air  supply  in  the  bell  is  maintained 
by  a  small  opening  in  a  brass  plug  on 
the  under  side  of  the  ram.  This  is 
termed  a  sniffing  valve,  and  when  the 
ram  is  working  properly  a  little  jet  of 
water  squirts  from  it  at  each  stroke  of 
the  ram.  At  the  end  of  the  ramming 
stroke,  just  as  the  impetus  valve  (waste 
valve)  drops  open  again,  a  little  air  is 
sucked  in  through  the  impetus  valve 
and  passes  up  into  the  bell. 

Dirt  or  corrosion  may  have  closed 
this  opening,  which  is  small.  A  copper 
wire  run  through  it  will  clean  it.  Or 
it  may  be  that  an  obstruction  has  got 
into  the  drain  leading  from  the  ram, 
so  that  the  waste  water  stands  high 
enough  about  the  ram  to  cover  this 
valve  and  thus  prevent  air  entering.  If 
it  has  been  removed  for  any  reason,  it 
should  be  replaced,  with  the  little  ar¬ 
row  point  that  is  filed  across  its  face 
pointing  toward  the  impetus  valve. 

To  work  properly,  this  valve  must  be 
clean.  This  can  be  determined  by  push¬ 
ing  a  copper  wire  through  it,  and  it 
must  be  above  the  level  of  the  waste 
water  about  the  ram. 

If  the  ram  bothers  by  being  noisy,  a 
section  of  rubber  hose  installed  in  the 
service  line  from  the  ram  to  the  house 
at  a  convenient  point  will  help  to 
deaden  the  noise.  R.  H.  s. 


Noisy  Pump 

I  have  a  gravity  water  system  on  my 
farm.  The  open  top  tank  is  on  the  second 
floor  of  barn  ;  deep  well,  about  65  ft.  Water 
comes  to  about  21  ft.  to  top  of  casing, 
which  eliminates  a  shallow  well  pump. 
I  do  not  have  enough  pressure  at  the  end 
of  my  chicken-houses  and  I  want  to  in¬ 
crease  the  pressure.  I  am  using  a  pump 
jack  with  y2  H.  P.  motor.  I  just  installed 
a  125-gallon  tank  in  the  cellar  of  the 
house.  The  house  is  about  150  ft.  from 
the  barn.  There  is  only  one  water  line 
from  pump  to  house  tank.  When  I 
pump  the  pressure  tank  %  full  at  40  lbs. 
it  causes  a  lot  of  pounding  and  vibration 
at  the  house.  The  old  check  valve  is  in 
pump  pit.  It  is  so  bad  I  am  not  using 
pressure  tank  because  I  do  a  lot  of  hatch¬ 
ing  in  the  cellar  of  the  house,  and  am 
afraid  the  vibration  will  affect  the  eggs. 
Is  this  caused  by  having  only  one  pipe¬ 
line  from  the  barn  to  the  house? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  j.  B. 

As  I  understand  your  letter  the  same 
pipe-line  is  being  used  both  as  a  supply 
and  discharge  pipe  from  the  pressure 
tank  in  the  basement.  This  arrangement 
is  all  right  and  should  not  cause  the  noise 
mentioned.  The  noise  is  doubtless  due  to 
vibration  caused  by  faulty  valves,  loose 
connections  between  the  pump  and  the 
jack  or  too  high  a  pumping  speed.  Also 
it  is  possible  that  the  air  chamber  on  the 
pump  has  become  filled  with  water. 

To  remedy  the  trouble  see  that  the  air 
chamber  is  free  from  water,  and  that  the 
valves  do  not  permit  water  to  slip  by 
them  and  cause  slamming  when  they 
finally  seat.  If  your  pump  is  of  the  usual 
type  it  should  not  operate  faster  than  32 
to  40  strokes  per  minute  and  pulleys 
should  be  provided  to  run  it  at  this  speed. 
Tighten  all  bearings  and  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  pump  and  the  jack  so  that  they 
operate  smoothly  and  easily.  A  little  lost 
motion  here  may  cause  pounding.  As  a 
final  precaution  cut  the  pipe  leading  from 
the  pump  to  the  house,  and  insert  a  short 
length  of  heavy  rubber  hose  in  the  line. 
This  does  not  carry  sound  readily,  and 
the  result  will  be  to  deaden  the  noises  of 
the  pump  that  have  been  before,  carried 
along  the  pipeline.  b.  h.  S. 


Have  Cfeosew  PA  PEC 


IFTY  thousand  farmers  swear  by 
their  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters.  Last 
fall  182  Papec  owners  took  the  trouble 
to  write  us  how  much  they  liked  their 
Papecs.  The  features  that  were  most 
often  mentioned  were: 

Self-feed  that’s  really  auto¬ 
matic 

low  speed  and  easy  running 
does  not  clog 
six  fans 

adjustable  lower  casing 
easy  to  set  up 
knives  are  so  easy  to  taka 
off,  sharpen  and  put  back. 

If  you  fill  silo,  our  FREE  Cut¬ 
ter  Catalog  will  interest  you.  It  gives 
filling  costs  —  explains  new  improve¬ 
ments  ■ —  discusses  filling  with  electric 
power. 


Crop  S 

the  Unadilla  will  make 
the  most  out  of  it!  If  it 
matures  —  you’re  in  luck. 
Put  it  in  a  Unadilla  and 
make  the  best  winter  milk 
producing  feed.  If  your 
corn  doesn’t  mature  —  if  it 
freezes  or  grows  infested  with  the  corn  ■ 
borer  —  put  it  in  a  Unadilla  —  its  sort  of 
ensilaging  means  certain  death  to  the 
European  pest.  Insure  your  crops’ 
use  and  profitableness  by  putting  them 
in  a  Unadilla  —  the  strongest,  easiest  to 
erect  and  safest  silo  made. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list. 
Immediate  shipment  in  all  sizes  of  Oregon 
Fir  and  Spruce.  Big  discount  for  cash  on 
delivery .  Payments  on  time  if  wanted 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  €  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 
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More  Butter 
With  a  Ross  SILO 

An  authority  on  bilos  states  that  silo  feeding:  will 
produce  per  cow  70  pounds  more  butter  each 
year.  Ross  owners  are  successful  farmers.  A  Rose 
silo  soon  pays  for  itself. 

Convincing  booklet  free,  “ Users’  Own  Words’  — 
Write  for  it  and  our  special  offer. 

ROSS  J35  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohie 

( Established  1850 )  756  Warder  St. 

wanted. 


Hog  Houses 


Check  items 


Silos  ■  Mills  ■ 

Cutters  ■  Cribs  ■ 

Brooder  Houses  ■ 


BROWN 
FENCE 

,  Direct  from  Factory 

Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poultry 
Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
I  Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  —  „  . 

I  Heaters,  Furnaces,  Separators,  Tires,  tiaDy 
’  Chicks  or  Brooders,  get  my  new,  latest 
w,  Free  Cut  Price  Catalog 

See  how  much  my  Direct- From- Factory  Freight  r  P 
eaves  you.  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour  service.  Jim  ™  * 

THE  BRAWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Pent.  4309,  Cleveland,  Otw, 


for  Swol  Ien  Tendons 

Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
9trained,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles. 
Stops  the  lameness  and  pain  from  a  splint 
orsoftcurb.  Noblister.no hairgone,and 
horse  can  be  used.  82.50  at  druggists,  or 
|  postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Interesting  horse-book  2-b 
free. 

Prom  a  race  horse  owner:  "Used  Absorb* 
fcne  on  o  yearling  pacer  with  strained  ten* 
don.  Colt  all  over  lameness,  though  for 
time  couldn't  take  a  otep#  Great  stuff*  * 


ABSORBING 

W  *  rnarir  sard*  are.  11  .«:  PAT. OFF. 


I W.  F.  VOUNG7Tnc7288  Lyman  St..  Sprinpjheia. 


Bone  Spavin 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 

horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

Fleming’s  Spavin  and  Ring¬ 
bone  Paste,  $2.00  a  Bottle 

One  application  usually  enough.  Intended 
only  for  established  cases  of  Bone  Spavin 
Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money  back  it  it 
fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIC  FREE  VETER¬ 
INARY  ADVISER. 

I  FLEMING  BROS  •Chemis!s°CHICACO.aiLLi 


When  y ou  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  U  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ~  aee 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ! 


New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Field  Meeting 

This  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Tordan  Hall,  N.  Y.,  State  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  July  31,  10 :30  A.  M. 
Director  Hedrick  will  make  the  address 
of  welcome.  Among  the  interesting  ex¬ 
hibits  and  demonstrations  are  over  700 
samples  of  tomatoes,  peppers  and  other 
vegetables  under  trial  for  “Vegetables  of 
New  York.” 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  tomatoes, 
beans,  beets,  peas,  cabbage,  sweet  corn, 
clover,  in  two  four-year  rotations. 

Effect  upon  field  growth  of  tomatoes  of 
fertilizers  applied  to  early  plants  in 

flats.  .  .  3  . 

Demonstrations  ot  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing.  How  to  fight  carrot  rust  fly,  Mexi¬ 
can  bean  beetle,  onion  maggot. 

Paul  Work,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  the  com¬ 
mittee  chairman. 

Boring  Hole  for  Pipe  in 
Street 

I  want  to  bore  a  3-inch  hole  for  a  pipe 
horizontally  under  a  20-foot  street  where 
it  is  hard  to  dig  up  the  pavement.  Can 
you  or  your  readers  give  me  any  help? 

Massachusetts.  R.  w.  H. 

There  are  earth  augers  made  for  such 
purposes,  and  unless  the  ground  is  very 
crumbly  we  should  say  that  might  be  done 
in  the  case  mentioned,  provided  the  street 
is  elevated  a  little  so  that  you  can  get 
down  and  get  a  straight  horizontal  aim 
for  the  auger. 

Quite  likely,  unless  that  soil  is  very 
hard  or  filled  with  stones,  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  drive  this  pipe  through  from  one 
side  in  about  the  same  way  that  a  driven 
well  is  made.  A  well  point  could  be  put 
on  one  end  and  removed  after  you  got  the 
pipe  through.  That  would  probably  be 
the  easiest  way  if  stones  do  not  bother 
too  much,  and  you  are  able  to  get  down 
low  enough  on  the  side  so  as  to  do  this 
driving.  Experience  of  readers  will  be 
welcome. 


Del-Mar-Va  the  Peninsula  of  Plenty 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  supply¬ 
ing  twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Low  priced  farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing. 
Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes. 
Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE.  Address— t (17 
OEI.-M AK-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  .Maryland 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Couple  to  take  care  live  stock  on 
gentleman’s  estate  near  New  York;  man  must 
be  good  milker  and  understand  butter-making 
and  poultry.  ADVERTISER  6767,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N. .Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED— Middle-aged  white  Christian  couple 
without  children,  on  poultry  farm;  man  to 
clean  houses  and  make  small  repairs;  woman  to 
cook  and  keep  house  for  staff;  modern  conve¬ 
niences;  near  town;  must  co-operajte  with  wo¬ 
men  poultry  specialists;  salary  $125  per  month, 
with  maintenance  for  both;  when  replying  state 
ages,  religion,  nationality  and  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6728,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  at  once,  working  foreman,  married, 
Protestant,  for  modern  dairy  farm;  Holstein 
herd;  four-room  cottage  provided;  references 
and  particulars  in  first  letter.  JAMES  E.  COLE, 
R.  1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  at  once,  capable  white  woman  for 
cook,  houseworker;  permanent  position  with 
family  two  adults,  two  children,  for  Eastern 
Shore,  Maryland  home;  must  like  the  country; 
will  consider  mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters, 
latter  as  children’s  nurse;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  6736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  poultry  specialist;  must  be 
mature  Christian  woman  without  encumbran¬ 
ces;  to  assist  manager  of  Jersey  poultry  farm 
with  baby  chicks,  laying  records,  etc.;  man 
kept  for  heaviest  work;  please  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  age,  religion,  education,  experience, 
salary  desired,  etc.,  when  replying.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Wanted  —  Elderly  couple  without  encum¬ 
brances,  for  housekeeping  job  on  general  farm ; 
woman  to  do  cooking  and  take  care  of  other 
household  duties;  no  washing;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  man  to  help  wife,  take  care  of  lawn, 
furnace  and  other  light  work.  JOSEPH  O. 
LAX  BY,  Greenwood  Farms,  Hulmeville,  Bucks 
Co.,  pa. 

WANTED — Girl  to  assist  in  general  housework; 
good  home  and  good  wages.  MRS.  C.  A. 
R.  5,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone 

2&-F-12. 

WANTED  at  once,  married  man  for  dairy  farm; 
nrst-elass  milker,  good  horseman;  send  refer- 
Ilrst  letter;  $80  per  month  and  privileges. 
BOX  302,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

■\  ANTED — October  1,  responsible  man  and 
f or  general  farming ;  175  acres ;  near 

i'oughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  salary  and  percentage  of 
proiits;  state  age,  experience,  references  and 
Yorker  ADVEHTISER  6775,  care  Rural  New- 

man>  experienced  in  test-cow  work. 
BOX  302,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

"  itr'v — Man  to  do  advanced  registry  testing 

„  n  ~Lew  Jersey;  requirements,  honesty,  accura- 
y  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  Babcock  test, 
v u!*!.  ,i  ROBBERS,  Superintendent  Ad- 

nJ,,,  I.  Registry,  N.  J.  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AV  ANTED — Man  for  dairy  farm;  please  give 
age,  weight,  experience,  your  description  of 
yourself  is  your  best  reference;  permanent  job; 
state  wages.  J.  B.  MeCLELLAN,  So.  Ryegate, 
Vt. 

WANTED — Single  man  to  work  with  Jerseys; 

must  be  neat,  a  good  dry-hand  milker,  re¬ 
liable  and  capable  of  assuming  some  responsi¬ 
bility.  ADVERTISER  6769,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ABLE  woman  wanted,  plain  cooking,  business 
couple,  care  several  hundred  chickens.  MAY, 
163-18  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamacia,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  or  man  and  wife  on  farm  in 
Westchester  County;  must  be  handy  with 
tools;  all-year  job:  references.  ADVERTISER 
0784,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — On  120-acre  dairy  and  fruit  farm, 
Greene  County,  stocked  and  equipped,  first- 
class,  with  all  modern  conveniences,  a  responsi¬ 
ble  party  with  some  cajjital  to  work  place  on 
shares;  state  experience,  references,  size  of 
family  and  all  necessary  details  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  young  or  middle-aged,  wanted 
for  small  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker 
and  understand  general  farm  work;  good  borne 
and  steady  all-year  position  for  right  man; 
write  and  state  wages  expected  to  P.  O.  BOX 
173,  N^w  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Reliable  white  Christian,  middle-aged 
couple  without  children,  wishing  opportunity 
in  poultry  business;  must  board  themselves;  can 
furnish  equipment,  living  quarters,  light  and 
heat  in  exchange  for  light  assistance  about 
place;  ample  land  available,  also  opportunity 
to  earn  extra  money;  located  about  35  miles 
from  New  York  in  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
6786,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED' — -Married  man  in  grade  A  dairy;  first- 
class  dry-hand  milker;  give  past  experience 
and  references;  modern  house  and  usual  fur¬ 
nishings;  year  round  position.  GLYNAVOOD 

FARM,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  Telephone  337. 

WANTED — Experienced,  trustworthy,  clean  man 
for  general  farm  work;  married  or  single; 
right  wages.  ADVERTISER  6791,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AVOMAN  wanted — Waitress  and  cleaning,  sal¬ 
ary  $45-$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  state 
age,  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TU¬ 
BERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsvilie,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  clean  young  single  men  for 
poultry  work ;  one  experienced  and  fully  qual¬ 
ified  to  care  for  1,000  layers,  some  trapnesting 
and  necessary  chores;  other  man  for  general 
work,  poultry  chores,  care  of  family  cow  and 
team;  no  smoking;  salary  according  to  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability;  good  board  included;  write 
age,  nationality,  experience,  last  reference  and 
Balary  to  start.  F.  MILLER,  Rt.  1,  Rockville, 
Conn. 

AV  ANTED — Owner’s  assistant  and  record  man; 

married  or  single;  full  detailed  particulars  of 
people  first  letter;  for  large  commercial  dairy, 
poultry,  fruit  farm;  60  miles  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  couple  can  have  good  country 
home,  garden  work  in  neighborhood  during 
Summer;  50  miles  from  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

AFTER  August  as  maintenance' and  repair  me¬ 
chanic  on  large  farm  or  estate;  married 
American,  no  family;  understands  gas  engines, 
farm  machinery,  electric  wiring  and  fixtures, 
plumbing  and  general  carpenter  work;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged;  personal  interview  desired. 
ADVERTISER  6753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  and  estate  manager,  past  12  years  charge 
some  largest  semi-commercial  estates,  East; 
specialty  Guernseys;  lucrative  dairying;  broad 
lifetime  experience.  BOX  47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

FARM  manager  wants  organize  highly  remuner¬ 
ative  industrial  farming  establishment,  now 
possible;  broad  experience.  DRAWER  A,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  American,  40,  single,  experi¬ 
enced,  industrious,  willing,  reliable  worker, 
temperate;  references;  state  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6779,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  American,  dry-hand 
milker,  calf  barn,  dairy  house;  reference;  wife 
works;  now  available.  Address  2260  N.  12th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AMERICAN,  Protestant,  56,  wants  housekeep¬ 
er’s  position,  modern  country  home,  adults; 
good  home,  fair  wages  essential;  references. 
ADArERTISER  6774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  POSITION  wanted  on  private  estate  as  poul- 
tryman,  caretaker  or  game  warden;  steady 
and  sober.  ADVERTISER  6773,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  sober,  reliable,  middle-aged 
man  with  many  years  experience,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  where  strict  attention  to  business  and  re¬ 
sults  are  appreciated.  ALLEN  WEST,  General 
Delivery,  Rochester,  Pa. 

A  WOMAN  wants  a  position  as  housekeeper, 
can  work  outdoors;  reliable;  state  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  Protestant,  wishes 
position  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey;  can 
take  full  charge;  might  consider  situation  as 
caretaker;  references.  R.  BENTON,  DeRuyter, 

N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  15  years’  experience, 
is  open  to  good  proposition.  ADVERTISER 
6776,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  houseworker,  American-Protestant, 
desires  position  on  modern  farm;  wages  $40 
per  month  and  maintenance;  strong  and  capable. 
ADVERTISER  6756,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPANION,  refined  American  woman,  58;  pre¬ 
fers  congeniality  to  high  salary.  BOX  362, 
Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  with  3  small  children,  wants 
position  in  country;  reasonable  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6760,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  housekeeper  for  small 
family.  ADVERTISER  6770,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  test-cow  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position  August  1,  private  estate;  Guern¬ 
seys  or  Jerseys;  references;  please  state  wages 
and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  0765,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  housework,  plain  cooking.  LAWRENCE, 
188  W.  137th  St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  dependable;  Ger¬ 
man,  45,  wants  job  on  commercial  plant;  state 
wages.  II.  MAYWEG,  83  Plane  St.,  care  Schrod¬ 
er,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WORKING  manager,  single,  American,  thorough 
training,  backed  by  years  of  experience;  ex¬ 
pert  in  incubation  and  brooding,  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  chick  raising,  culling,  pedigree  work,  line 
breeding,  breeding,  feeds  and  feeding,  pheasants, 
turkeys  and  waterfowl,  caponizing  and  manage¬ 
ment;  specialist  in  egg  production;  capable  of 
rebuilding  run-down  plants  or  handling  of  es¬ 
tablished  business;  desires  position  where  hon¬ 
esty,  capability  and  results  count  and  are  ap¬ 
preciated;  references.  ADVERTISER  6761,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  or  dairy  farm 
manager;  two  years  in  charge  of  dairy  herd 
improvement  work  out  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  good  milker,  thorough  experience  in 
feeding  and  breeding.  M.  D.  SHUMAKER, 
Harmony,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  honest, 
sober,  willing,  reliable  worker,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  at  once  on  a  commercial  poultry  farm; 
references.  L.  K.  GRUND,  29  Washington  Ave., 
Arlington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent;  32 
years  old,  married,  Protestant,  best  references 
in  regard  to  farming  ability  and  honesty;  life¬ 
time  experience  farming;  available  November  1. 
ADVERTISER  6763,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Stock  farm  or  estate  man¬ 
ager,  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  practical 
all  branches  of  agriculture,  veterinary  work, 
feed  specialist,  judge  of  stock,  salesman;  mar¬ 
ried;  proven  ability,  highest  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6766.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER,  working  superin¬ 
tendent,  open  for  position,  eharge  estate, 
large  or  small,  any  location;  highest  references. 
ADVERTISER  6798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGINEER-ELECTRICIAN,  expert  mechanic, 
seeks  connection,  charge  of  maintenance  pri¬ 
vate  estate  or  development.  ADVERTISER 
6792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  as  housekeeper,  an  American-Protest- 
ant,  on  a  farm  or  in  the  country.  Address 
HOUSEKEEPER,  care  of  Mrs.  Shotwell,  R.  D. 
No.  2,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


MANAGER,  all  around  mechanic;  service  ex¬ 
changed  for  roadstand  or  otherwise.  M. 
SMITH,  508  West  153d  St.,  New  York  City. 


PROTESTANT-AMERICAN  woman  of  50  wants 
permanent  home  and  fair  salary  in  small  fami¬ 
ly;  excellent  cook  or  companion  housekeeper, 
where  would  be  treated  as  one  of  family;  coun¬ 
try  preferred;  no  servant’s  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRADUATE  nurse  R.  U.,  desires  position,  in¬ 
stitutional  school  or  invalid ;  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6781,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MATURE  woman,  position  housekeeper,  good 
cook ;  reference.  ADVERTISER  6782,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  29,  single,  wishes  to  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  6  years’  experience;  speaks  a  little 
English.  BECK,  365  St.  Johns  PL,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  middle-aged  married  man,  posi¬ 
tion  of  caretaker-gardener;  reference;  three 
years  in  one  place;  Westchester  County  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  6789,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  young  man,  single, 
fully  experienced,  desires  position;  best  of 
reference.  ADVERTISER  6788,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position  Au¬ 
gust  15,  thoroughly  experienced,  also  garden¬ 
ing,  carpenter  work,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6785, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  German,  single,  long  experi¬ 
ence,  successful;  good  reference;  able  to  take 
full  charge;  desires  position,  ADVERTISER 
6793,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - » 

FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  first-class  cow¬ 
man;  wife  board  help;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6795,  care  Rural  .New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  for  sale — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Sara¬ 
toga  County,  113  acres;  apples,  pears,  plums; 
10-room  house,  large  barns,  henhouse,  ice-house, 
granary,  garage;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools.  J.  FRANK  DeRIDDER,  Owner, 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  87  acres,  on  State  highway; 

7-room  house,  electric,  telephone,  water  in  the 
house;  big  buildings,  garage;  2  horses,  3  cows, 
2  heifers,  125  chickens;  machinery;  good  or¬ 
chard;  price,  cash  $8,500.  JOHN  PLAOEK, 
P.  O.  BOX  3,  White  Mills,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 41-acre  farm  with  retail  milk 
route,  fully  equipped;  14  cows,  horses,  young 
stock ;  two  barns,  9-roorn  house  with  modern 
conveniences,  all  in  excellent  condition;  profit¬ 
able  daily  income;  for  particulars,  write  to 
ALFONCE  YEHL,  N.  7th  St.,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 


SULLIVAN  County,  28  rooms,  accommodates  45 
people;  established  business,  good  patronage, 
Christian  locality;  3  stories,  75-ft.  porch;  90 
acres;  3  large  barns,  silo,  orchard;  $9,000,  cash 
$2,500;  two  farms,  one  owner,  12  rooms,  ac¬ 
commodates  18  people;  3  good  barns,  orchard, 
45  acres;  $6,500,  cash  $2,000;  opportunity; 
photos  sent;  owner  25  years,  retiring.  BECK¬ 
ER,  159  Monahan  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 60  acres,  best  South  Jersey  soil, 
level,  no  stones;  excellent  buildings;  one  mile 
out  city  limits.  State  road;  electric  available; 
bathing,  fishing,  hunting;  with  or  without  stock, 
implements.  ADVERTISER  6732,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  of  219  acres  for  sale,  four  miles  from 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.;  good  buildings,  good 
soil,  plenty  of  water;  price  $6,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6746,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Hardware  and  agricultural  supply 
store  in  fair-sized  town,  center  of  prosperous 
farming  section;  available  because  owner  re¬ 
tiring  or  to  settle  estate;  New  York  or  South¬ 
ern  New  England  preferred;  give  full  details 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6778,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NEAT  little  home  of  one  acre,  8-room  house, 
barn,  shop,  lots  of  fruit,  paved  road,  %  mile 
to  village,  2  miles  to  large  town;  price  $1,200, 
$400  down;  furniture  if  wanted.  WILLIAM 
KOON,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 82%  acres  in  Hudson  Valley;  2  ap¬ 
ple,  l  pear  orchard;  write  for  information. 
FRED  GEORGE,  Stottville,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montuuk 
Highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000: 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 26-acre  farm  on  State  road,  4  miles 
to  Newburgh;  14-room  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  barn  with  running  water;  other  outbuild¬ 
ings;  all  kinds  of  fruits;  also  8-acre  lot  with 
stream.  ADVERTISER  6757,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  house  with  some  land  for 
garden,  near  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
6758,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — AVithin  50  miles  New  York  City,  1 
to  10  acres;  road  and  water  frontage,  with  or 
without  buildings.  ADVERTISER  6759,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Grand  View  Farm  on  New  York- 
Albany  State  road;  beautiful  buildings,  elec¬ 
tricity,  steam  heat;  24  acres  beRt  of  land;  beau¬ 
tiful  trees  and  lawn;  send  for  free  photographs. 
FRANK  D.  HAM,  539  Warren  St.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Big  rough  farm  or  tract,  well- 
watered,  cheap,  within  150  miles  New  York. 
BOX  15,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE! — 23-acre  farm  on  Block  Island,  R. 

I. ;  good  furnished  8-room  house,  good  build¬ 
ings,  fine  location,  near  bard  road,  about  2  miles 
of  harbor;  all  land  good  and  free  from  stone; 
about  %  acre  in  strawberries;  suitable  Sum¬ 
mer  home  or  truck  farm;  stock,  tools  and  crops 
can  be  bought  with  fn-m;  splendid  market  for 
Summer  resort  on  the  island;  price  $4,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6762,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOUNTAIN  poultry  farm  and  boarding-house  in 
Warwick,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  for  sale,  ex¬ 
change  for  city  property  or  rent:  particulars, 
OTTER,  1880  Palmetto  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
owner. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  100  acres,  for  dairy  or  truck, 
about  1  hour’s  drive  to  Philadelphia  market, 
on  improved  gravel  road  between  two  concrete 
roads;  for  information,  write  HARRY  P. 
LANDERS,  Sewell,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE- — 46-acre  fruit-poultry  plant  for  rais¬ 
ing  and  housing  1,000  layers;  extra  good  build¬ 
ings,  basement  barn,  10-rooni  house,  furnace; 
equipment  included;  immediate  possession. 
FLOYD  OGILSBIE,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


ONE  of  the  finest  dairy  farms  in  Central  New 
York,  320  acres;  fully  stocked  and  equipped; 
electricity;  excellent  buildings;  on  improved 
road.  ADVERTISER  6768,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AN  OLD  established  business,  general  store, 
feed  and  coal,  meat  market,  garage  now  hold¬ 
ing  Ford  agency,  blacksmith  and  wagon-maker 
shop;  sacrifice;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
J.  I).  Garrison,  Owner,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. 


PECAN  orchard,  10  acres,  Eastern  Virginia, 
Federal  Highway  No.  1;  budded  trees,  paper- 
shell  varieties,  just  coming  to  bearing  age;  pe¬ 
cans  and  poultry  two  profitable  combination 
crops;  for  full  details,  write,  VIRGINIA  PECAN 
SOCIETY,  Petersburg,  Va. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  5-room  house,  chick¬ 
en  house  for  500  or  more,  garage,  electricity. 
W.  SUHRE,  507  E.  162d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 23-acre  farm,  New  Jersey;  possible 
commute  New  York,  on  paved  road;  good  barn 
and  poultry  houses;  fruit;  house  with  bath.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rent  or  buy  filling  station  site;  give 
price  and  particulars.  BOVEE,  Denton,  Md. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  9  acres  fertile  soil, 
wonderful  mountain  view;  2-story,  12-room 
house  in  fine  repair,  2-story  barn,  125  Leghorns, 
2  poultry  houses,  brooder  house,  garage,  corn 
crib;  fruit  orchard,  4  acres  Alfalfa,  oats;  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  45  miles  from  New  York; 
near  churches  and  school;  $4,500,  with  furni¬ 
ture  and  equipment.  ADVERTISER  6787,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  dairy  farm  for  sale  with  running  water, 
cheap  if  taken  at  once;  easy  terms  if  desired. 
CLARK  W.  WOODMANSEE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — One-quarter  mile  from  city  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  a  23-acre  poultry  plant,  a  six- 
room  house  with  hath,  electric  lights,  hot-wnfer 
heat,  hardwood  floors;  150  fruit  trees,  laying 
houses  to  accommodate  4,000  laying  hens;  all 
houses  divided  into  rooms  with  automatic  wa- 
terers  throughout;  every  house  electrified;  20 
colony  houses,  10x12  feet  with  all  stoves;  in¬ 
cubators  witli  100,000-egg  capacity;  office  to¬ 
gether  witli  all  furniture;  we  did  a  business  of 
one-half  million  chicks  this  season;  terms:  the 
party  renting  the  farm  will  have  to  buy  all  in¬ 
cubators,  brooder  stoves,  all  machinery,  office 
furniture  and  the  business;  the  price  of  all  this 
will  be  $5,000;  the  rent,  of  the  farm,  including 
the  six-room  house,  will  be  $75  per  month;  a 
five-year  lease  if  same  is  desired;  for  further 
information  write  W.  IIANSON,  Box  71,  Tren¬ 
ton  Junction,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  jtounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  I’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Model  F  Centaur  tractor,  brand 
new,  cheap;  also  model  G  Centaur,  slightly 
used,  at  sacrifice.  CHAS.  M.  INGERSOLL, 
2138  Wooster  Rd.,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-Ib.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  O. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  wife  want  to  spend  week-ends  at  farm 
house  in  New  York  or  Connecticut;  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  boarding-house  or  house  without 
bath;  prefer  quiet  location  within  100  miles  of 
New  York  City  and  would  like  to  go  fishing. 
ADVERTISER  6764,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CRANE  deep  well  electric  60-cycle  pump,  com¬ 
plete;  cost  $250,  sell  $150;  used  one  year. 
JOSEPH  TRABOLD,  Cold  Water,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cultor  tractor,  brand  new,  with  V- 
type  riding  8-shovel  Planet  junior  cultivator; 
must  sacrifice  for  quick  sale;  has  never  been 
used.  C.  M.  INGERSOLL,  2138  Wooster  Road, 
Rocky  River,  Ohio. 


WANTED — In  Orange  County  two  wood  silos, 
sterilizer  boiler,  etc.,  for  grade  A  milk.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Repairing-  Crack  in  Con¬ 
crete  Reservoir 

We  have  a  concrete  reservoir  about  30 
ft.  in  diameter  and  12  ft.  deep.  The  walls 
are  1%  ft.  thick,  but  a  crack  has  de¬ 
veloped  nearly  all  the  way  around.  Part 
of  the  way  it  is  about  2  ft.  from  the  top 
and  varies  down  to  about  4  ft.  It  does 
not  leak  badly  yet,  but  seems  to  be  get¬ 
ting  worse.  Will  you  tell  us  the  best  way 
to  repair  this?  C.  d.  m. 

Vermont. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  water  level  in 
the  reservoir  be  lowered  below  the  crack 
and  the  crack  thoroughly  dried  out.  With 
a  chisel  cut  away  the  concrete  along  the 
crack,  making  a  V-shaped  groove  around 
the  reservoir.  Into  this  groove  force  some 
one  of  the  plastic  roofing  cements  with  a 
small  trowel.  These  roofing  cements  are 
made  from  asphalt  and  other  materials 
mixed  with  asbestos  fiber  to  form  a  binder. 
The  whole  forms  an  elastic,  putty-like  mix¬ 
ture  that  can  be  handled  with  a  trowel, 
and  if  well  forced  into  the  groove,  chipped 
along  the  line  of  the  crack,  should  make 
a  watertight  joint.  It  can  be  purchased 
from  your  lumber  dealer  or  at  the  local 
hardware  store.  r.  h.  s. 


Selling  Goods  on  Auto  Trip 

I  expect  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  future.  To  help  with  our 
expenses,  what  can  we  sell  or  handle,  and 
is  it  permissible  in  all  the  States,  or 
must  we  get  a  license  from  each  State? 
Perhaps  some  readers  have  covered  the 
same  ground  and  can  give  a  few  pointers, 
particularly  on  the  selling  proposition. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  p.  b. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  has  sold  goods  on  such  a  trip. 


Finishing  Plastered  Wall 

I  have  just  finished  plastering  several 
rooms  in  my  house,  using  ordinary  plaster 
which  is  rather  rough  and  dark.  How 
can  I  make  it  smooth  and  white? 

New  York.  j.  M. 

It  is  something  of  a  knack  to  put  on 
this  finish.  The  older  masons  used  com¬ 
mon  mortar  but  the  proportion  of  lime 
and  sand  was  different  from  the  main 
coat.  There  was  more  lime  and  it  was 
commonly  known  as  “lime  skim.”  It  was 
put  on  thinly  and  rubbed  down  carefully 
with  a  trowel.  A  skillful  mason  did  this 
so  that  the  wall  was  almost  as  smooth  as 
the  modern  walls  with  the  white  finish¬ 
ing  coat.  Considerable  experience  is 
needed  to  do  any  such  job  as  this. 

The  coat  now  used  is  of  a  different  ma¬ 
terial  sold  by  dealers  in  masons  supplies 
all  ready  to  mix.  There  is  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  mixing  and  applying  it,  but  of 
course,  the  troweling  is  expert  work. 


Making  Filter 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  filter 
of  charcoal  and  washed  gravel?  I  will 
use  a  55-gallon  cask  for  the  tank.  o.  H. 

Michigan. 

A  filter  is  simply  a  layer  of  some  sub¬ 
stance,  the  pores  of  which  are  small 
enough  to  strain  out  undesired  substances 
from  liquids.  The  finer  the  materials 
from  which  the  filter  is  made  and  the 
thicker  the  layers,  the  more  efficient  the 
filter — until  these  pores  become  filled  and 
make  it  useless.  You  might  make  a  filter 
for  temporary  use  by  placing  a  layer  of 
gravel  in  the  bottom  of  your  cask  and  an¬ 
other  of  crushed  charcoal  above  it,  boring 
holes  through  the  bottom  of  the  cask  to 
permit  the  filtered  fluid  to  escape.  The 
depth  of  the  layers  of  gravel  and  char¬ 
coal  will  determine  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  filter  will  act ;  you  might  make 
them  of  half  the  depth  of  the  cask,  leav¬ 
ing  the  upper  half  for  the  water  or  other 
liquid  to  be  filtered. 

Such  a  filter  is  not  to  be  recommended 
for  constant  use  in  making  impure  water 
fit  for  household  purposes,  as  it  is  short 
lived  in  its  action  and,  unless  frequently 
renewed,  it  becomes  a  source  of  pollu¬ 
tion  through  the  slime  and  bacterial 
growths  that  lodge  in  the  filter  itself.  For 
temporary  use,  however,  a  filter  may  be 
made  from  a  cask  or  box  of  any  desired 
size,  simply  placing  layers  of  sand,  gravel 
or  charcoal,  or  all  three,  in  it  and  ar¬ 
ranging  to  catch  the  water  that  has 
seeped  through  in  some  convenient  man¬ 
ner.  M.  B.  D. 


Husband  (in  car):  “Good  heavens! 
The  engine  is  terribly  overheated.”  Wife 
(calmly)  :  “Then  why  don’t  you  turn  off 
the  radiator?” — Life. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS— ATTENTION  ! 

SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  veauest— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eet.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Powerful  New 
McCormick-Deering  15-30 


A  Few  15-30 
Features 

McCormick-Deering  high- 
tension  magneto  ignition. 

New  manifold  design,  in¬ 
creasing  fuel  efficiency. 

Protected  air  supply. 

Circulating  splash  engine 
lubrication. 

Filtered  fuel  supply. 

Efficient  kerosene  carbure- 
tion. 

Friction -free  ball-bearing 
crankshaft. 

Three  forward  speeds. 

Accessible  construction, 

Removable  cylinders. 

Replaceable  parts  through¬ 
out,. 


THE  POWER  in  the  new  15-3Q  McCormick-Deering  is  the  symbol  of 
profit  farming  on  a  comfortable,  efficient  scale.  With  this  powerful 
perfected  tractor  special  opportunities  lie  ahead  of  you.  Its  owner  is 
equipped  to  rise  above  the  old  cramped  style  of  farming — to  take  full  advan  ¬ 
tage  of  man-power,  acreage,  crop,  and  season — to  cut  to  the  bone  the  pro¬ 
duction  costs  that  eat  profit  away — and  to  build  for  future  expansion „ 
This  is  a  McCormick-Deering  tractor.  So  you  may  be  positive  that 
its  liberal  power  is  matched  by  new  improvements  and  refinements  all 
along  the  line.  The  4-cylinder  power  plant,  clutch,  transmission  and  dif¬ 
ferential  assemblies,  built  into  a  rigid  1- piece  main  frame,  give  great  re  ¬ 
serve  strength.  All  important  wearing  parts  run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Ball  and 
roller  bearings  at  34  points  add  to  easy  running  and  long  life. 

Considering  ample  power,  flexibility,  long  life,  economy,  price,  service, 
and  easy  operation  with  the  equipment  which  is  as  important  as  the 
tractor  itself — here  is  the  tractor  of  tractors.  Ask  the  dealer  about  the 
new  15-30  McCormick-Deering.  Other  McCormick-Deering  Tractors — the 
10-20  and  the  all-purpose  Farmall.  Catalogs  on  request. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ava.  of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  III. 


A  Little  Story  of 

Power  Farming 

This  picture  is  drawn  from  a  photograph  of 
W.  A.  Asmussen,  of  Agar,  S.  D.,  riding  his 
new  15-30  McCormick-Deering  tractor.  Mr. 
Asmussen  is  farming  1700  acres  of  land 
with  the  same  crew  (himself  and  two  men) 
with  which  he  farmed  600  acres  three  years 
ago  using  18  horses.  Now  he  has  the  15-30 
and  a  Farmall  and  modern  power  farming 
equipment.  Note  the  special  lamp  mounted 
on  the  fender,  permitting  night  work  in 
rush  seasons.  He  says  he  hasn’t  had  a 
horse  hitched  up  this  year.  They  handle 
the  1700  acres  easier  and  have  more  lei¬ 
sure  than  on  the  smaller  acreage. 


McCormick-Deering 


WHY  are  Grange 
Silo  sales  so  heavy? 
Orders  tripled  in  3 
years,  and  each  month 
this  year  far  ahead  of 
last ! 

There  are  real  “Quality 
and  Price”  reasons  why! 
Write  for  details  now 
about  Grange  Wood, 
Concrete,  Stave,  Steel 
or  Tile  Silos. 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 


s 


CORN  HARVESTER 


SoldDirecmm  TsBcSmS* 


Works  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

Cuts  stalks,  doesn’t  pull  them. 

Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  horse. 
Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  farmers.  Get 
your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  187,  Lincoln,  Illinois 


RICH 


'Man's  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price,1 
Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Hap. 
vester.  Procex  Mfg.  Co.,  Salina,  Ivans- 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 

For  the  Individual  Farmer 

The  Thresher  that  can  be  successfuly 
run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a 
great  investment.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years’  running.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  small  threshers  has 
enabled  us  to  offer  a  REAL  CHAM¬ 
PION. 

We  build  four  sizes  requiring  from  3  to 
30  horse  gasoline  engine  power.  Wood  or  Steel  Frames,  light  in  weight,  simple 
in  construction,  durable,  requiring  a  minimum  of  power,  yet  doing  exception¬ 
ally  clean  work.  Full  details  and  literature  upon  request. 

“The  Little  Thresher  That  Fights  For  The  Last  Grain” 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottsfcown,  Pennsylvania 
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KEYSTONE  copper  bearing 

APEX- Galvanized 

roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO 

Dept.  R  Moundsville.  W.  V* 


Make  a  T raetor  of  Year  Car 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pull  ford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  Ill. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiimimmiiHiiiiiiHHiiin 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraseir 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  U  'J 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  Ne^  ‘ 
Yorker,  333  W.  30tb  St  New  York. 
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Starting,  for  Work  After  Dinner 


Jor  Economical  Transportation 


/.  o.  b.  factory,  Flint,  Michigan 


you  can  now 
buy  in  a 
CHEVROLET 
SIX 


Six-Cylinder  Smoothness 

The  inherent  balance  of  six-cylinder, 
valve-in-head  design  assures,  at  every 
^  speed,  the  smooth,  velvety  flow  of 
power  that  distinguishes  the  fine 
automobile. 


Six-Cylinder  Acceleration 

A  non-detonating,  high-compression 
cylinder  head  and  automatic  accelera¬ 
tion  pump  give  the  new  Chevrolet  Six 
remarkable  acceleration. 


ce  range  of  the  fou 

roil  everything  you  want 
fine  automobile  ! 


Six-Cylinder  Power 

No  hill  is  so  steep  or  no  road  so  diffi¬ 
cult  that  the  new  Chevrolet  Six  does 
not  easily  “come  through”  with  an 
abundance  of  reserve  power  still  at 
your  command. 

Better  than  20  Miles 
to  the  Gallon 

Chevrolet  engineers  spent  years  of 
research  and  development  to  perfect 
a  six-cylinder  motor  that  delivers 
better  than  twenty  miles  to  the  gallon. 

Beautiful  Fisher  Bodies 

Rare  beauty,  smartness  and  comfort 
are  provided  in  the  Bodies  by  Fisher. 
Composite  hardwood  and  steel  con¬ 
struction  gives  them  unusual  strength 
and  safety. 

Remarkable  Handling  Ease 

A  full  ball  bearing  steering  mecha¬ 
nism,  a  remarkably  easy  gear-shift,  and 
powerful,  non-locking,  four-wheel 
brakes  enable  you  to  drive  the  Chev¬ 
rolet  Six  for  hours  without  the  slightest 
fatigue. 


It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  new  Chevrolet  Six  is 
acknowledged  one  of  the  most 
sensational  values  ever  offered 
the  motor  car  buyer!  For  here 
is  a  quality  Six  that  provides 
everything  you  want  in  a  fine, 
sturdy  automobile — yet  it 
actually  sells  in  the  price  range 
of  the  four ! 

The  Chevrolet  Six  gives  you 
all  the  advantages  of  smooth 
six-cylinder  performance — 
thrilling  acceleration  and 
speed — abundant  power  that 
sweeps  aside  the  steepest  hills 
and  pulls  you  out  of  any  driv¬ 
ing  emergency — and  freedom 
from  vibration  that  adds  years 
of  life  to  the  car.  And  most 
remarkable  of  all,  it  delivers 
this  marvelous  performance 
with  an  economy  of  better 
than  20  miles  to  the  gallon  of 
gasolinef  with  extremely  low 
oil  consumption . 


It  gives  you  the  added  beauty, 
smartness,  comfort  and  safety 
of  Bodies  by  Fisher — finished 
in  a  variety  of  striking  colors, 
beautifully  and  durably  uphol¬ 
stered  and  built  to  withstand 
long  hard  usage. 


It  gives  you  a  host  of  features 
contributing  to  riding  comfort, 
ease  of  control,  and  long, 
repair-free  life  ordinarily  to  be 
had  only  in  far  more  expensive 
cars.  And  when  you  buy  a 
Chevrolet  Six,  your  investment 
is  protected  by  a  nationwide 
chain  of  10,000  Chevrolet 
Service  Stations,  employing 
factory-trained  mechanics, 
using  genuine  Chevrolet  parts, 
with  charges  based  on  a  low, 
flat-rate  system! 


Every  Modern  Convenience 

—  including  twin-beam,  foot-con¬ 
trolled  headlamps,  adjustable  driver’s 
seat  and  VV  windshield  in  all  enclosed 
models;  and  a  completely  equipped 


See  and  drive  the  new  Chev¬ 
rolet  Six!  Find  out  how  much 
more  it  gives  you  for  your 
dollar  than  any  other  low- 
priced  car  you  can  buy! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Value  that  defies  comparison  — 
reflected  in  amazing  low  prices 

The  The 

Roadster  .  .  .  jU^J  Sedan . \J  / 

The  ^  T'helmperial$/TQC' 

Phaeton  .  .  .  Z)  2Lt D  Sedan . 

The  The  Sedan  K(K 

Coach . DjyD  Delivery .  D 

The 

CouPe . Dz/D  114  Ton  $545 

Coupe . . .  .  *645  1^  Ton  C  ass'  $650 


. .  *  with  Cab  . 

All  prices  f.o.  b.  factory,  Flint,  Michigan 


QUALITY 


A  T 


LOW 
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How  Many  Mclntosk?  A  Timely  Question 

By  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 


is  a  much-discussed  question.  It 
is  also  one  that  has  never  been  con¬ 
vincingly  settled.  It  depends  on  so 
many  unknown  and  unascertained 
factors.  Among  these  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

earing  McIntosh  trees  are  there  in 
the  East;  in  the  West?  How  many  soon  to  bear? 

How  many  McIntosh  can  the  markets  use  at  high 
prices:  at  moderate  prices,  at  low  prices? 

How  many  McIntosh  can  be  sold  to  people  who 
can  now  seldom  get  them ;  to  those  who  have  not 
been  able  to  get  them  in  good  condition ;  to  those 
who  do  not  know  them? 

How  many  McIntosh  will  the  many  Cortlands  re¬ 
cently  planted  displace? 

How  many  McIntosh  were  produced  last  year? 

How  many  McIntosh  can  we  expect  when  weather 
conditions  in  the  East  are  favorable? 

The  happiness  and  welfare  of  many  of  the  eastern, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  the  western  growers  depends, 
largely,  on  how  accurately  they  can  ascertain  or 
foretell  these  combined  questions,  and  how  intelli¬ 
gently  and  collectively  they  adjust  their  orchard  and 
marketing  program  to 
provide  suitable  mar¬ 
kets  and  not  oversupply 
them.  The  answers  to 
these  questions  are  so 
interdependent  on  each 
other  that  few  of  them 
can  be  answered,  or 
guessed  at,  without  also 
considering  the  others. 

As  to  the  number  of 
trees  I  know  of  no  com¬ 
prehensive  or  exact 
data  on  this  question. 

It  is  one  which  should 
be  accurately  answered 
before  intelligent  plans 
can  be  made  for  build¬ 
ing  up  new  markets  for 
the  great  increase  in 
production  we  know 
must  soon  come.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that 
a  large  part  of  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  plantings  have 
not  yet  borne.  It  is 
also  true  that,  due  to 
unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  a  consider¬ 
able  per  cent  of  the  old¬ 
er  trees  did  not  bear  normal  crops  the  past  two 
years,  and  may  not  this  year.  At  the  same  time 
these  trees  have  been  increasing  in  bearing  surface. 
How,  then,  can  we  make  an  estimate  of  what  the 
next  large  crop  should  total?  Again,  the  McIntosh 
'dooms  so  early  and  is  so  dependent  on  ideal  pollin¬ 
ation  conditions,  and  so  much  of  its  acreage  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  sections  naturally  unfavorable  for  early 
pollination,  that  we  have  no  assurance  when  the 
next  large  crop  will  come.  And,  the  longer  it  is  in 
coming  the  more  bearing  surface  there  will  be.  But, 
will  it  be  so  much  greater  as  one  would  suppose? 
Nearly  all  the  large  McIntosh  plantings  are  of  the 
filer  system.  Many  of  the  older  ones  are  so  crowded 
that  they  are  not  only  not  increasing  in  productive 
capacity,  but  will  actually,  in  many  cases,  decrease 
in  the  next  few  years,  even  if  some  of  the  McIntosh 
fillers  are  removed.  How  large  will  our  next  full 
McIntosh  crop  be??? 

How  many  McIntosh  can  the  present  McIntosh 
markets  use  at  high  prices?  Again,  that  depends. 
In  1927,  with  one  of  the  lightest  and  highest  priced 
crops  of  apples  and  other  fruits,  a  large,  though  by 
no  means  full,  eastern  crop  of  McIntosh  sold  at  high 
prices,  though  not  so  much  higher  than  other  apples. 
In  1928  a  much  smaller  yield  of  eastern  McIntosh 
was  held  for  the  prices  of  the  previous  year,  would 
not  move  out  at  that  level  and  had  to  be  sold,  finally, 
at  much  lower  prices.  This  was  a  logical  result  of 
a  great  increase  in  the  western  McIntosh  crop,  much 
(»f  which  was  brought  East  by  speculators,  and  by 
die  much  larger  crops  of  other  apples  and  other 
fruits,  especially  oranges.  The  number  of  McIntosh 
our  present  markets  can,  therefore,  absorb  at  high 
prices  depends  largely  on  the  supplies  of  competing 
apples  and  other  fruits.  Last  year  the  quality  and 
appearance  of  eastern  McIntosh  averaged  much 
poorer  than  normal.  This  partly  accounts  for  the 


fact  that  fewer  than  before  were  sold  to  other  than 
those  especially  fond  of  them.  This  poor  appear¬ 
ance  was  caused  partly  by  wet,  cloudy  weather, 
partly  by  scab  and  a  light  set,  and  partly  because 
much  of  the  crop  was  picked  a  few  days  too  soon. 
There  was  also  evidence,  last  year,  that  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  users  outside  the  main  markets  would  not  use 
them  freely  if  the  wholesale  price  exceeded  $3  per 
bushel  for  fine  fruit.  It  is  probable  that,  even  with 
the  heavy  competition  of  other  fruits,  had  McIntosh 
been  freely  offered  in  all  our  cities  throughout  the 
season  on  this  price  basis,  the  crop  would  have 
moved  steadily  into  consumption  while  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  also  probable  that  at  still  lower  prices 
all  our  markets  would  absorb  them  faster  than  ever 
before. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  or  near  the  ter¬ 
ritory  in  which  they  are  grown  who  do  not  know 
McIntosh  apples,  and  can  seldom  find  them  in  their 
markets  if  they  wish  to  get  them.  This  is  due  to 
several  causes.  When  McIntosh  began  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  volume  the  demand  in  our  great  eastern 
markets,  New  York  and  Boston,  was  able  to  take 
care  of  all  that  were  produced  at  prices  as  good  as, 


or  better  than,  could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  These 
markets  could  use  carlots  quickly  and  had  cold  stor¬ 
age  facilities  for  those  grown  in  sections  lacking 
them.  Their  merchants  or  dealers  solicited  or  bought 
the  best  crops  so  closely,  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  that  few  have  been  offered  regularly  for  sale 
in  the  smaller  cities,  and  their  sale  has  not  been 
pushed  and  the  fruit  properly  advertised.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  variety  is  so  perishable  and  easily 
bruised  that  retailers  often  lose  heavily  unless  the 
turnover  is  rapid  and  the  apples  have  been  very 
carefully  handled  and  properly  packed.  Retailers, 
therefore,  seldom  handle  them  from  choice,  but  wait 
until  their  customers  demand  them.  They  do  not  try 
to  advertise  and  encourage  their  use.  Hence,  they 
are  often  unknown  and  unobtainable.  The  potential 
production  of  McIntosh  is  so  great,  under  favorable 
conditions,  that  our  old  markets  cannot  absorb  a  full 
crop  even  at  very  low  prices.  The  price  in  a  heavy 
crop  year  will  depend  on  how  many  the  outside  mar¬ 
ket  can  be  made  to  use.  At  present  they  will  not 
use  many  because  of  lack  of  consumer  demand,  for 
they  are  unknown  to,  and  unappreciated  by,  a  large 
part  of  the  population.  The  dealers  will  not  adver¬ 
tise  and  push  their  sale  because,  from  their  point  of 
view,  they  are  less  profitable  to  handle  than  the  more 
durable  varieties. 

The  solving  of  this  problem  of  increasing  McIn¬ 
tosh  consumption  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  McIntosh  growers  and  distributors.  Growers 
should  see  to  it  personally  and  collectively  that  their 
nearby  populations  become  acquainted  with  the 
splendid  flavor  and  quality  of  this  delicious  variety; 
that  there  is  in  good  cold  storage  an  ample,  available 
supply,  attractively  and  honestly  packed,  to  satisfy 
an  increasing  local  demand.  They  should  see  to  it 
that  all  leading  i-etailers  offer  them  for  sale  con¬ 
tinuously,  even  though  they  have  to  start  them  off 


at  lower  prices  than  they  might  get  elsewhere.  They 
should  favor  and  solicit  the  sale  of  McIntosh  for 
new  markets  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  so  care¬ 
fully  handle  them  and  pack  them  that  they  will  be 
available  for  and  acceptable  to  any  market  which 
may  wish  them.  They  should  realize  that  small,  de- 
formed,  cull  McIntosh  are  not  valuable  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  McIntosh,  and  should  separate  them 
at  picking  time  so  they  can  go  to  the  cider  mill, 
where  they  belong,  and  not  interfere  with  the  sale 
and  reputation  of  the  variety. 

Dealers  and  growers  who  keep  McIntosh  in  stor¬ 
age  should  realize  that  the  variety  is  not  naturally 
a  late  keeper.  While  it  may  be  kept  till  April,  or 
even  May,  if  a  number  of  necessary  conditions  exist, 
or  are  meticulously  attended  to  and  maintained 
throughout  the  season,  few  lots  can  be  expected  to 
come  through  in  perfect  condition.  The  risks  of 
holding  late  make  it  the  business  of  specialists.  A 
steady,  orderly  marketing  of  the  crop  at  prices 
which  the  consumers  will  pay  under  the  existing 
economic  conditions  is  the  natural  way  in  which  to 
realize  the  greatest  net  return  on  any  crop. 

The  greatest  difficulty  at  present  is  the  unorga¬ 
nized  state  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  it  would  be  a 
great  help  in  answer¬ 
ing  these  questions  if 
there  were  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  McIntosh  grow¬ 
ers,  if  only  for  accumu- 
1  a  t  i  n  g  statistics,  ex¬ 
changing  i  d  e  a  s  and 
formulating  ways  of 
stimulating  and  expand¬ 
ing  the  consumption  of 
McIntosh  apples. 

What  of  the  Cort¬ 
land?  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  displace  the 
McIntosh  with  those 
now  using  McIntosh  in 
our  large  markets.  The 
natural  increase  in  the 
use  of  McIntosh  in  these 
markets  should  make  up 
for  any  defection  from 
the  ranks  of  present 
users.  Outside  these 
markets,  I  believe,  it 
will  be  a  real  competi¬ 
tor.  It  is  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  from  the  shipping 
and  retailing  point  of 
view  that  it  should  enter  new  and  more  distant  mar¬ 
kets  more  easily  than  McIntosh  and,  once  estab¬ 
lished,  it  will  be  a  hard  proposition  to  introduce  Mc¬ 
Intosh  in  competition  with  it. 

McIntosh  growers  may  well  bestir  themselves  to 
get  McIntosh  well  intrenched  in  the  newer  markets 
before  Cortland  arrives  in  quantity,  or  they  will 
have  a  much  harder  time  introducing  it.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  large  part  of  the  consuming 
public  who  will  prefer  Cortland  to  McIntosh  and  will 
always  use  other  than  McIntosh  apples.  I  believe 
there  is  a  big  future  for  Cortland  in  this  class  of 
trade. 


Raspberry  and  Currant  Questions 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  the  raspberry  plants, 
leaves  of  which  I  enclose?  Until  within  a  week  or  10 
days  they  were  wonderful,  and  are  loaded  with  green 
fruit.  Now  they  look  as  though  they  were  drying  up, 
and  we  have  had  an  abundance  of  rain  recently.  When 
should  I  trim  out  the  canes  that  have  fruited  this  year? 

2.  What  should  I  use  to  spray  currants  with  that  are 
affected  with  little  aphids  or  lice  like  on  the  leaf  en¬ 
closed?  Do  you  consider  that  young  chicks  running  in 
a  raspberry  patch  are  harmful  to  berry  plants?  I  have 
a  new  patch  of  200  Columbian  raspberry  plants  set  out 
this  Spring,  but  the  ground  is  infested  with  weeds 
which  are  almost  impossible  to  keep  out.  1  had  in¬ 
tended  another  year  to  fence  it  and  let  the  chicks  keep 
the  weeds  down.  Would  you  advise  me  to  do  this? 

Silver  Springs,  N.  Y.  e.  b.  b. 

HE  leaves  show  the  typical  light  and  dark  gi-eeu 
mottling  characteristic  of  mosaic  in  raspberries. 
If  the  plantation  is  severely  infested,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  practical  that  can  be  done.  Of  course,  the  stand¬ 
ard  recommendation  is  to  dig  out  all  the  diseased 
plants  and  the  plants  on  either  side  of  the  diseased 
ones,  but  where  infestation  is  heavy  this  means  dig¬ 
ging  out  so  many  plants  as  to  make  the  continuation 
of  the  plantation  unprofitable.  If  the  plantation  is 
yielding  fruit  and  is  profitable,  keep  it,  whether  it 
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has  mosaic  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have 
a  plantation  that  is  relatively  free  from  the  trouble, 
then  it  will  pay  you  to  try  to  keep  it  clean  by  care¬ 
ful  watch  and  thorough  roguing  of  suspected  plants. 
In  any  case  the  mosaic-free  plantation  will  be  more 
profitable,  but  there  is  still  room  to  make  money 
with  diseased  plants,  especially  if  the  diseased 
plants  are  of  the  kind  that  do  not  succumb  quickly 
even  though  affected.  Donboro  is  a  variety  that 
usually  has  mosaic  badly,  but  it  matures  a  crop  of 
fruit  in  spite  of  it.  Ontario,  on  the  other  hand, 
goes  all  to  pieces  under  the  same  conditions  and  does 
not  mature  what  looks  like  a  good  crop. 

Cut  out  the  old  canes  just  as  soon  as  they  have 
fruited. 

2.  Currant  aphis  can  be  controlled  with  early  and 
thorough  spraying  with  nicotine  sulphate  or  by  dust¬ 
ing  with  nicotine  dust.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
leaves  are  so  badly  curled  that  you  can  do  little  in 
a  commercial  way.  If  you  have  just  a  few  plants 
and  are  interested  in  keeping  them  clean  you  might 
go  to  the  trouble  of  dipping  each  branch  in  a  pan 
of  nicotine-sulphate  spray  at  the  rate  of  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  nicotine  sulphate  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
or  you  might  pick  a  warm  day  and  dust  freely  with 
nicotine  dust.  But  if  you  are  speaking  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  plantation  you  will  have  to 
make  the  best  of  an  unhappy  situation. 

Chickens  do  much  damage  where 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  runway,  and 
where  they  consequently  pack  the  soil. 

Otherwise  they  are  not  harmful.  It 
frequently  happens,  however,  that 
when  chickens  are  confined  in  a  small 
area  they  puddle  the  soil  and  destroy 
its  physical  qualities.  Avoid  this  point, 
and  you  need  have  no  concern. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


to  walk  the  cows  every  day,  except  during  a  week’s 
stop  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  w.  a.  k. 


I 


A  Simple  Water  System 

HAVE  a  spring  120  ft.  from  the  kitchen  sink, 
and  about  2  ft.  lower,  and  some  method  of  get¬ 
ting  the  water  where  needed  conveniently  and  at 
reasonable  cost  was  sought.  I  was  able  to  give  the 
project  considerable  study  and  planning  before  start¬ 
ing  work,  and  except  for  an  error  of  a  few  inches  in 
measuring  the  distance  everything  fitted  together 
nicely  and  worked  fine.  I  have  made  a  study  of 
about  all  the  water  systems  available,  and  most  of 
the  pumps,  both  hand  and  power,  and  finally  selected 
an  oscillating,  double-action  hand  pump.  I  used  1%- 
in.  galvanized  pipe,  laid  about  24  in.  under  the  sur¬ 
face.  No  doubt  deeper  would  be  better,  since  the 
water  must  stand  in  the  pipe  all  the  time  and  so 
may  get  too  warm  in  hot  wreather  or  too  cool  in  cold 
weather. 

So  far  as  possible  the  bottom  of  the  trench  was 
given  an  even  grade  except  at  two  points  where  the 
pipe  was  bent  slightly  to  conform  to  the  contour  of 
the  ground.  Roofing  cement  was  applied  generously 
to  the  pipe  ends  and  couplings,  though  white  lead  is 


Ayrshire  Cows  on  Long  Walk 

WALKING  from  their  homes  in 
Vermont,  Tomboy  and  Alice,  two 
purebred  Ayrshire  cows,  are  passing 
through  New  York  State  en  route  to 
the  National  Dairy  Show  Exposition 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  they  will  be 
placed  on  exhibition.  They  will  travel 
over  1,200  miles  in  order  to  reach  their 
destination,  according  to  officials  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Asociation, 

Brandon,  Vt.  The  trip  was  planned  to 
demonstrate  that  the  modern  purebred 
cow  has  as  much  stamina  and  endur¬ 
ance  as  the  old-fashioned  cattle  that 
accompanied  the  early  settlers  on  their 
long  overland  trips  into  the  Western 
States.  Tomboy,  the  smaller  of  the 
animals,  has  milked  as  high  as  50  lbs. 
of  4  per  cent  milk  per  day,  and  is  now 
turning  out  46  lbs.  Alice  has  made 
over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  since  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  when  she  freshened,  and  is  now 
producing  about  three  gallons  daily. 

Accompanying  the  cattle  is  a  barn, 
mounted  on  a  truck  chassis,  which 
serves  as  headquarters  for  the  attend¬ 
ants  and  as  a  base  of  supplies  for  the 
animals.  A  pound  of  balanced  ration 
is  fed  for  every  4  lbs.  of  milk  that  is 
produced  by  these  cows  on  their  journey.  No  heet 
pulp,  corn  silage  or  hay  is  carried.  The  cows  are 
allowed  to  graze  at  night  and  also  secure  some  road¬ 
side  grass  while  traveling. 

Tomboy  was  bred  and  owned  by  L.  B.  Chapman, 
who  maintains  a  herd  of  200  Ayrshires,  on  a  moun¬ 
tainous  farm  near  West  Rutland,  Vt.  She  is  some¬ 
what  undersized,  and  before  leaving  home  had  never 
been  fed  over  6  lbs.  of  grain  per  day,  nor  ever  en¬ 
joyed  any  legume  hay  or  clover  pasture.  Alice  was 
bred  and  is  owned  by  the  Vermont  Industrial  School 
at  Vergennes,  Vt.  In  selecting  the  two  animals  for 
this  trip  no  particular  effort  was  made  to  get  out¬ 
standing  or  unusual  specimens.  Two  breeders  con¬ 
veniently  located  to  the  Brandon,  Vt.,  office  were 
invited  to  furnish  candidates  that  would  measure 
up  to  the  average  of  their  herds  and  the  breed. 

The  original  plans  called  for  a  route  on  dirt  roads 
and  the  minimum  use  of  hard-surfaced  roads.  How¬ 
ever,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  main 
paved  roads  seem  most  satisfactory,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  touring  Ayrshires  have  followed  the  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley  Turnpike  and  will  follow  other  main  roads. 
Leather  boots  have  been  provided  for  emergencies 
that  might  arise,  due  to  rough  roads  or  sore  feet.  A 
minimum  of  10  miles  a  day  is  being  made,  with  oc¬ 
casional  journeys  of  13  and  14  miles.  It  is  planned 
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gling  alternately  with  the  momentum  and  inertia  of 
such  a  slug  of  water  can  easily  account  for  the  labor 
of  ordinary  hand  pumping.  I  find  my  outfit  is  about 
as  easily  operated  as  the  usual  water  tap,  and  then 
there  is  no  water  rent  to  pay. 

My  pump  is  double-acting,  and  for  a  single-action 
pump  a  suction  chamber  would  be  all  the  more 
needed  and  somewhat  larger  in  capacity.  I  am  now 
certain  with  double-acting  pump  and  suction  cham¬ 
ber  that  a  smaller  pipe,  say  1-in.,  would  have  been 
just  as  satisfactory,  cost  somewhat  less  and  would 
hold  less  water.  With  a  rotary  or  centrifugal  pump 
a  suction  chamber  would  have  no  value,  and  need 
not  be  installed. 

My  overhead  tank  at  present  is  small  and  is  not 
insulated  from  heat  and  cold,  and  is  used  to  tide 
over  emergencies  that  occur  from  time  to  time.  The 
overhead  tank  has  a  separate  discharge  controlled 
by  two  globe  valves.  The  pump  has  a  cock  spout 
with  hose  connection.  It  is  well  to  provide  the  el¬ 
bow  about  the  foot  valve  with  a  y2- in.  hole  fitted 
with  a  bronze  plug  for  drainage  if  desired,  without 
disturbing  the  foot  valve. 

It  is  well  to  give  a  water  system  considerable 
study,  to  make  preliminary  plans  and  drawings,  and 
to  make  out  a  bill  of  pipe,  fittings  and  valves  needed. 

The  cost  when  completed  will  probably 
be  more  than  you  at  first  supposed,  but 
the  cost  will  soon  be  forgotten  in  the 
satisfaction  of  having  a  convenient  and 
practical  water  system.  Of  course 
power  operation  is  desirable  but  not 
absolutely  necessary, 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


Mr.  G.  T.  Wightman,  of  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  ivho  sends  us  this  picture,  calls  it 
“ All  in  Step  for  Harvest  in  Neio  Jersey .”  Fig.  505 


The  Pest  of  Canker  -worms 

I  wish  information  about  how  to  get 
rid  of  canker-worm  which  is  a  great  pest 
in  my  apple  orchard.  My  insect  book- 
says  that  the  female  is  wingless,  so  that 
it  must  crawl  up  the  trunk  of  the  trees 
to  lay  its  eggs  on  the  branches,  as  it  does 
if  not  prevented.  Hence,  if  it  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  going  up  the  trunk  by  some 
substance  applied,  it  would  be  under  con¬ 
trol.  If  you  know  of  a  substance  that 
will  do  the  trick,  let  me  know  of  it.  An¬ 
other  way  to  destroy  the  worms  is  to 
spray  _  the  trees  with  arsenate  of  lead 
early  in  the  Spring,  just  about  the  time 
the  caterpillars  begin  to  feed  on  the  young 
leaves.  But  I  must  have  a  sprayer  to 
apply  the  poison,  and  I  would  want  a 
hand  sprayer,  because  I  cannot  use  a 
power  sprayer  on  my  rough  ground.  Let 
me  know  of  a  hand  sprayer  that  one  man 
can  use  and  readily  carry  around,  if  there 
is  such  a  machine  that  will  spray  20- 
year-old  trees.  a.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

DOUBTLESS  your  insect  book  told 
you  that  there  were  two  canker- 
worms,  commonly  called  Spring  and 
Fall  canker-worms  after  their  usual 
time  of  appearance  of  the  moths.  How¬ 
ever,  the  caterpillars  of  each  of  these 
two  species  may  be  present  on  the  trees 
at  the  same  time.  The  fact  that  the 
moths  appear  at  two  different  times 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  trees  be 
protected  with  bands  at  each  of  these 
periods.  Sticky  substances  seem  to  be 
the  most  practical  sort  of  bands  and 
tree  tanglefoot  is  as  good  as  any.  It 
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good,  and  two  pipe  wrenches  were  used  to  screw  up 
the  pipe  so  as  to  insure  airtight  joints.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  leave  the  pipe  uncovered  a  few  days  to  see 
that  you  really  have  a  tight  pipe  line. 

The  foot-valve  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
pump,  for  without  the  foot  valve  the  pump  would 
likely  need  priming  each  time  it  was  used,  and  re¬ 
quire  lots  of  pumping  to  bring  the  water  besides.  For 
some  reason  valve  leathers  are  placed  with  the  flesh 
side  down,  and  I  never  could  get  one  to  hold  water 
until  I  took  them  apart  and  put  the  hair  or  smooth 
side  of  the  leather  next  the  valve  seat.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  foot  valve  does  not  leak,  and  it 
should  have  a  fine  copper  screen,  16  mesh  or  smaller, 
to  keep  out  insects  and  other  matter. 

The  suction  chamber  is  not  usually  installed,  but 
it  is  well  worth  the  little  extra  trouble  to  put  it  in. 
It  is  merely  a  short  section  of  1^4 -in.  pipe  open  at 
the  bottom  where  it  is  screwed  into  the  tee,  and  fitted 
with  an  airtight  cap  at  the  top.  Twenty  or  30  in. 
long  will  be  ample.  Its  object  is  to  cushion  the  suc¬ 
tion  strokes  of  the  pump  and  thus  keep  the  long  sec¬ 
tion  of  water  in  the  pipe  in  continuous  motion  while 
the  pump  is  being  operated.  It  wTorks  in  reverse 
order  to  the  better-known  air  chamber  on  force 
pumps. 

A  pipe  120  ft.  long  and  1*4  in.  in  diameter  holds 
about  10  gallons  of  water,  which  weighs  80  lbs.,  and 
as  water  is  not  compressible  we  can  see  that  strug¬ 


should  be  applied  to  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  so  that  the  band  will  be  effective 
from  mid-October  until  the  ground  has  frozen  for 
the  Winter,  and  again  from  the  first  good  thaw  com¬ 
ing  with  a  few  warm  days  in  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring  until  after  the  blossoms  have  dropped.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  inspect  the  bands  as  often  as 
needed  to  see  that  the  material  is  still  sticky,  and 
that  the  dead  bodies  of  either  worm.1# or  moths  have 
not  made  a  bridge  for  the  rest  of  the  pests  to  cross 
over  the  sticky  area  to  the  trunk  above.  If  a  dry 
crust  has  formed  over  the  surface  of  the  band, 
scrape  it  off  with  a  wire  brush  or  similar  article. 
Banding  will  stop  most  of  the  canker-worm  moths 
when  properly  done,  although  it  will  have  no  effect 
on  other  pests  attacking  the  trees. 

While  you  do  not  say  how  many  trees  you  have, 
spraying  will  probably  be  the  most  effective,  since 
proper  spraying  will  not  only  protect  against  canker- 
worms  but  also  against  most  of  the  other  orchard 
pests.  If  your  orchard  is  of  any  size  at  all  and  is 
in  good  condition,  it  would  surely  pay  to  spray,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  raise  good  fruit  anywhere  in  this 
State  without  at  least  a  few  sprays  a  year.  If  y°u 
are  sure  that  you  cannot  use  a  power  sprayer  in  the 
orchard  because  of  the  rough  ground,  a  stationary 
plant  would  be  the  proper  thing,  so  far  as  can  be 
told  without  knowing  conditions  better. 

The  stationary  spray  plant  would  not  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  any  place  too  small  for  a  portable  P°w<1 
sprayer.  This  sort  of  installation  would  cost  from 
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$35  to  $50  an  acre  installed,  and  is  becoming  the  best 
tvpe  for  very  hilly,  rough  or  other  sort  of  orchard 
where  the  use  of  the  portable  type  is  difficult. 

If  you  have  just  a  few  trees,  a  barrel  sprayer 
mounted  on  a  stone  boat  would  do,  although  any 
hand  sprayer  has  the  same  objection — the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  operator  is  apt  to  run  out  too  soon  for  a 
good  job  of  spraying.  A  sprayer  that  you  could 
carry  and  use  single-handed  is  of  little  use  in  any 
sort  of  a  20-year-old  orchard ;  all  of  them  carry  too 
little  liquid  to  cover,  at  best  more  than  one  tree  of 
average  size  for  that  age  and  the  spray  is  very  liable 
to  fall  short  of  the  top.  The  labor  of  running  these 
is  considerable.  Some  may  suggest  a  hand  duster, 
tut  this  also  becomes  work  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  the  tops  again  are  hard  to  reach.  Therefore,  I 
would  recommend  nothing  smaller  than  a  barrel 
sprayer  for  any  number  of  20-year-old  trees — even 
this  will  absolutely  require  two  men  to  operate  ef¬ 
fectively.  R.  h.  SUDDS. 


How  Fares  it  Now  with  Our  Old  Friend 
George  A.  Cosgrove? 

AM  sure  that  this  question  has  been  asked  in 
thought  many  times  by  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
who  formerly  enjoyed  the  many  articles  upon  poul¬ 
try-keeping  written  by  this  fine  New  England  ex¬ 
ponent  of  worth-while  things  in  life.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  for  myself  came  upon  a  recent  visit 
“Down  East.”  Looking  at  my  oft-studied  road  map, 
I  found  that  I  was  but  a  few  miles  from  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove's  home  near  Willington,  Conn,  and,  more  than 
that,  this  was  directly  upon  my  way  to  Storrs  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  which  I  wished  also  to  visit.  Cross¬ 
ing  the  Connecticut  line  from  the  north,  I  drove 
down  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Willimantic  River, 
going  through  a  narrow  valley  of  what  I  took  to  be 
one  of  the  headwaters  of  that  river  of  rhythmic 
name.  The  wooded  hills  were  so  close  that  there  was 
hardly  more  than  room  enough  for  a  small  stream 
and  the  road  by  its  side,  and  here  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  what  gave  New  England  its  early  domi¬ 
nance  in  manufacturing,  the  harnessing  of  even  its 
small  streams  and  making  them  work  their  passage 
to  the  ocean.  The  valley  was  sparsely  settled,  but 
here  was  a  power  dam  where  electricity  was  being 
generated  and,  farther  on,  a  neatly  built  factory  for 
the  making  of  thread,  an  industry  for  which  the  city 
of  Willimantic,  farther  down,  has  long  been  famous. 

I  searched  my  map  for  Storrs,  expecting  to  see  the 
name  loom  up  as  prominently  as  does  the  institution 
itself  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
agricultural  investigations  in  this  country.  The 
name  was  not  to  be  found  and  I  had  to  depend  upon 
inquiry  along  the  way  for  direction.  On  top  of  one 
of  Connecticut’s  rocky  hills,  I  finally  found  the  place 
that  I  was  seeking,  however,  and  I  was  in  time  to 
take  dinner  in  one  of  its  halls,  with  a  room  full  of 
those  splendid  young  people  who  are  filling  our  great 
schools  and  whose  fine  faces  and  earnest  manner 
belie  those  who  talk  of  the  decadence  of  American 
youth.  Time  gave  me  but  scant  opportunity  to  look 
about  and  peer  into  the  numerous  small  buildings 
that  house  the  famous  Storrs  egg-laying  contest. 
There  were  champions  there,  but  I  confess  that  I 
could  not  distinguish  them  from  their  sisters  not 
destined  to  fame  without  consulting  the  egg  record 
charts.  Distinguished  ability  isn’t  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  distinguished  appearance,  either  in  hens 
or  humans.  But  I  had  seen  Storrs  and  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  it  in  my  mind.  The  institution  cannot  be 
charged  with  having  sought  out  a  soft 
place  for  itself.  If  it  solves  the  farm 
problems  of  those  rugged  hills  where  it 
sits,  the  world  will  be  its  debtor. 

Reaching  Willington  again  on  my 
return,  I  stopped  at  a  filling  station 
and  inquired  where  George  A.  Cos¬ 
grove  lived,  if  they  knew.  They  did. 

Right  up  a  steep  hill  on  a  broad  ma¬ 
cadam  road,  almost  a  boulevard,  I 
would  find  his  home,  but  a  mile  or  two 
away.  Willington  Hill,  I  think  they 
call  it.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  found 
a  “settlement,”  a  church,  a  graveyard 
and  a  group  of  homes  gathered  about 
these  as  a  center.  I  can  find  just  such 
hamlets  on  the  hills  of  my  own  State; 
before  the  days  of  good  roads  and  easy 
transportation  they  were  the  communi¬ 
ty  centers,  if  not  the  marketing 
place,  of  the  hill  farms  about.  Only 
too  often  may  be  found  several 
churches,  once  competing  for  divided 
Rapport  and  now,  with  closed  doors, 
fading  into  decay.  Here,  on  Willing¬ 
ton  Hill,  there  was  no  evidence  of 


decay.  The  homes  were  well  kept.  In  front  of  one 
was  a  signboard  saying  that  this  had  been  the  home 
of  a  minister  whose  name,  of  course,  was  not  known 
to  me  but  who,  evidently,  had  occupied  a  notable 
place  in  the  community. 

Near  the  old  cemetery  and  on  a  lane  leading  off 
from  the  main  road  were  two  or  three  cottages.  Two 
prosperous  appearing  men  talking  in  front  of  one 
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directed  me  to  another  near  by  as  Mr.  Cosgrove’s 
home.  It  was  a  pretty  cottage  in  a  peaceful  and 
beautiful  setting  of  hills.  The  kind  that  hard- 
driven  men  picture  to  themselves  as  the  home  of 
their  last  'days ;  a  home  that  so  few  of  them  realize. 
I  was  cordially  received  by  the  granddaughter,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  daughter  with  whom  he  lives, 
was  acting  as  temporary  hostess  of  the  home.  Mr. 
Cosgrove  himself  was  sitting  by  a  large  window  in 
another  room,  where  he  had  a  good  outlook,  and 
where  I  found  him  with  writing  materials,  books 
and  papers  about  him.  Reading  is  difficult  for  him 
now,  but  not  given  up.  After  reaching  home,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  him,  glad  to  know  that  he  is 
able  to  keep  up  some  of  his  correspondence,  which, 
formerly,  was  so  great.  At  93  years  of  age,  coming 
next  February  6,  Mr.  Cosgrove  accepts  some  aid  in 
walking,  but  his  mind  and  memory  need  no  help  to 
reinforce  their  keenness.  We  talked  of  his  earlier 
life  and  of  his  later  work  as  poultryman  and  poultry 
teacher  with  pen  and  upon  platform.  A  diploma 
from  Storrs  College,  countersigned  by  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  hangs  upon  the  wall 


and  certifies  to  the  value  of  the  work  in  promoting 
the  best  in  country  life  that  Mr.  Cosgrove  has  ac¬ 
complished.  Those  of  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  old  friends 
who  chance  to  read  this  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
his  later  years  are  being  spent  in  just  such  sur¬ 
roundings  as  those  who  know  his  tastes  would  wish 
for  him.  The  wife  who,  years  ago,  while  he  was  still 
an  office  employee,  said  to  him,  “I  wish  that  we 
might  have  a  home  in  the  country,”  and  whose  wish 
was  gratified,  has  gone  on  ahead,  but  loving  care 
still  surrounds  him  and  the  outlook  is  full  of  hope 
and  cheer.  m.  b.  d. 


Plowing  Under  Lodged  Clover 

I  have  about  13  acres  of  rather  heavy  clover,  which 
has  been  so  badly  beaten  down  by  the  heavy  rains  of 
the  last  two  weeks  that  its  value  as  a  hay  crop  is  prac¬ 
tically  gone.  This  land  is  well  drained  to  rolling,  and 
we  expect  to  plow  it  for  corn  next  year.  We  have 
plowed  under  such  crops  before  in  Spring  with  rather 
disappointing  results,  both  as  to  difficulty  in  plowing 
and  in  growth  of  corn.  What  is  your  advice  as  to 
proper  handling  of  this  field?  Clover  is  the  Mammoth 
Red,  and  much  of  it  would  be  four  feet  high  if  stand¬ 
ing.  II.  R. 

Clermont  Co.,  Ohio. 

ONE  probable  reason  why  corn  did  not  do  so  well 
on  those  heavy  growths  previously  plowed  un¬ 
der  is  that  the  ground  was  left  too  loose.  Plowing 
under  such  a  mass  without  packing  or  rolling  might 
easily  cause  this. 

It  is  not  generally  considered  good  advice  to  plow 
land  in  Fall  and  leave  it  bare  over  Winter,  but 
there  might  be  an  advantage  in  this  case  in  getting 
this  heavy  lot  of  vegetable  matter  under  ground 
where  it  can  be  rotting  and  thus  getting  in  better 
condition  for  the  corn.  If,  as  is  evidently  the  case, 
the  land  is  fairly  light,  it  will  be  possible  to  plant 
the  corn  by  disking  or  harrowing  this  Fall-plowed 
ground  in  Spring. 

This  is  a  good  question  for  further  discussion,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  experience  of  others. 


Selling  Stone  Walls 

IN  REPLY  to  the  inquiry  on  page  884  regarding 
what  a  stone  wall  is  worth,  my  experience  might 
benefit  the  inquirer.  There  are  several  things  that 
would  enter  into  the  matter,  such  as  the  scarcity  of 
stone  close  to  the  work,  the  kind  of  stone  and  the 
kind  of  work  being  done. 

Most  stone  sold  in  our  section  is  used  to  build  the 
base  of  macadam  roads  and  has  to  pass  a  certain 
test  as  to  ability  to  stand  wear.  Probably  the  stone 
in  question  has  passed  this  or  the  contractor  would 
not  be  bargaining  for  it. 

The  prevailing  price  here  for  stone  in  piles  and  in 
old  stone  fences  has  run  around  25  cents  per  yard 
if  there  was  no  uphill  haul  to  get  them  out  and  $1 
if  delivered  on  the  road. 

If  the  contractor  needs  the  stone  and  there  is  no 
available  stone  other  than  the  supply  in  question, 
with  as  close  a  haul  as  GOO  ft.,  35  to  40  cents  would 
not  be  out  of  the  way.  Stone  is  like  anything  else  the 
farmer  has  to  sell ;  we  have  to  sell  at  market  price. 
West  Virginia.  u.  o.  zinn. 


Here  is  an  odd  aftermath  of  the  selling  of  farm  lands  for  new  homes  of  city  people. 
7  he  man  shown  in  the  picture  has  sold  his  farm  to  sub-dividers  and  has  nothing  left 
to  engage  his  time  but  his  bees.  He  has  taken  his  hives  out  in  the  center  of  a  big 
field  that  once  belonged  to  him.  and  he  often  sits  there  watching  the  little  creatures 
cull  sweet  stuff  from  the  bloom  of  White  clover  which  abounds.  The  hive  in  the 
foreground  has  a  record  of  100  pounds  a  year,  lie  brought  nothing  else  with  him 
save  his  kitchen  chair,  shown  at  the  right.  Around  his  little  apiary  may  be  seen 
some  of  the  new  homes  now  standing  in  his  former  fields.  Ilis  name  is  John  Kruse. 

j.  L.  graff,  Illinois. 


The  Luna  Moth 

I,arn  sending  a  strange  butterfly  or  moth  found  here. 
\\  dl  you  tell  me  what  it  is?  t  o 

Vermont. 

''I  SIILS  beautiful  moth  is  the  luna  moth  or  moon 
A  moth.  The  handsome  creature  was  named  after 
Luna,  the  Roman  goddess  of  the  moon,  and  it  was 
well  named,  for  it  is  certainly  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  a  goddess,  and  moreover  has 
the  habit  of  going  abroad  on  moon¬ 
light  nights.  Probably  the  word  luna 
came  from  the  Latin  luceo,  meaning 
“to  shine.”  Here  again  the  name  luna 
is  appropriate,  for  the  moth  is  attract¬ 
ed  to  lights  which  shine  forth  in  the 
darkness  when  the  insect  is  on  the 
Wing. 

The  moth  has  delicate,  light-green 
wings  with  a  purplish-brown  band 
along  the  front  edge  of  each  fore  wing 
and  with  a  transparent  window-like 
spot  in  the  middle  of  each  wing.  More¬ 
over,  each  hind  wing  is  prolonged 
backwards  in  a  long  narrow  tail-like 
appendage  reminding  one  of  a  full- 
dress  coat.  The  luna  is  unquestionably 
our  most  graceful  and  handsome  moth. 

The  caterpillar,  which  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  the  walnut,  hickory  and 
birch,  is  about  three  inches  long  when 
grown.  It,  too,  is  pale  bluish-green 
with  a  pale  yellow  stripe  along  each 
side  of  the  body.  When  grown,  it 
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spins  a  very  thin  silken  cocoon  among 
the  leaves  on  the  ground  beneath  the 
trees  on  which  it  feeds.  These  cocoons 
rest  over  the  Winter  and  in  the  Spring 
the  moths  emerge.  Fortunately  the  cater¬ 
pillars  of  the  luna  moth  rarely  become 
numerous  enough  to  cause  serious  injury. 
I  think  we  can  really  enjoy  this  beautiful 
moth  and  wish  it  a  happy  prosperous 
life.  G.  W.  H. 

As  We  Go  Along 

Seeding  and  Feeding  Fail  Grain 

The  time  for  this  work  will  soon  be 
here.  What  about  the  seed  bed?  Ex¬ 
amination  of  a  sprouting  kernel  of  rye 
or  wheat  shows  clearly  that  these  ten¬ 
der  shoots  and  roots  are  ill  fitted  to  fight 
their  way  with  lumps  of  earth,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  struggle  of  grass  seed 
sown  with  this  Fall  grain.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  scarcely  one  seed  out  of  100 
grows,  under  what  might  be  called  fairly 
good  conditions.  Yet  only  one  more  har¬ 
rowing  before  seeding  makes  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  results.  It  is  true  that  the 
kind  of  land  has  much  to  do  with  this. 
There  are  slaty  soils  where  the  plow 
alone  does  the  work,  leaving  no  lumps. 
Grain  and  grass  seed  may  be  drilled  or 
harrowed  into  such  land  on  the  fresh  fur¬ 
rows,  as  anyone  who  has  farmed  slaty 
soil  well  knows.  But  loam  and  clay 
formations  are  different,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  fitting  of  seed  bed  is  a  good  in¬ 
vestment. 

Yes,  weather  is  often  a  deciding  fea¬ 
ture  in  seeding.  A  few  days  of  drying 
wind  and  blazing  sunshine  easily  dam¬ 
age  shooting  grain  and  grass,  but  weather 
is  something  that  we  “can’t  do  anything 
about.”  Yet  taking  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  and  using  judgment  as  to  outlook 
when  seeding,  the  weather  is  not  so  se¬ 
rious  a  menace  as  we  are  likely  to  think. 

Rye  will  grow  on  rather  poor  land  and 
often  make  a  fair  crop,  though  this  is  not 
good  farming  practice.  Rye  is  merely  a 
land  robber  when  used  in  that  way.  Its 
roots  in  such  soil  seek  out  all  the  stores 
of  plant  food  to  be  found  and  pocket 
them.  So  far  as  we  now  know,  rye  pays 
the  soil  no  rental  unless  plowed  under  as 
a  green  crop. 

Analyses  of  rye  straw  show  about  .5 
per  cent  nitrogen,  .8  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  .8  per  cent  potash.  The  same 
tests  with  rye  grain  give  1.7  per  cent 
nitrogen,  .85  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and 
.6  per  cent  potash.  It  is  evident  that 
whatever  fertility  may  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  during  the  rotation,  the  rye  should 
be  fed,  for  the  good  of  the  soil  at  least. 
Fertilizers  analyzing  2-8-5  and  5-8-5,  at 
500  pounds  per  acre,  have  been  found 
useful,  but  naturally  the  quality  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  land  must  be  considered. 

Most  farmers  understand  that  wheat  is 
more  exacting  in  requirements.  It  may 
be  called  the  aristocrat  among  grains.  Its 
opinion  of  poor  land  and  lack  of  moisture 
is  expressed  with  emphasis.  In  Kent  Co., 
Md.,  wheat  is  this  year  turning  out  25 
and  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  the 
rich  and  well-farmed  wheat  lands  of 
Pennsylvania  the  yields  are  uniformly 
high.  Under  other  conditions  it  may  run 
below  12  bushels.  Abundant  humus  in 
the  soil  is  of  great  importance  with  wheat, 
both  because  of  the  plant  food  and  mois¬ 
ture-holding  properties. 

Various  analyses  of  wheat  show,  in 
straw,  .5  per  cent  nitrogen,  .15  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  .6  per  cent  potash ; 
in  the  grain,  2  per  cent  nitrogen,  .85  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  .5  per  cent 
potash.  Approximately  the  same  ferti¬ 
lizer  as  for  rye  may  be  used,  though 
wheat  may  at  times  respond  to  as  much 
as  12  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  It  is 
common  practice  to  use  raw  rock  phos¬ 
phate  or  acid  phosphate  (now  also  called 
superphosphate)  on  some  of  the  deeper 
wheat  lands  where  complete  fertilizers  are 
not  ordinarily  applied.  w.  w.  H. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

From  plow  to  plow  is  a  short  time  for 
me,  as  I  like  to  plow  to  the  currant  and 
berry  rows  as  soon  as  we  are  through 
picking.  Thow  a  big  forkful  of  manure 
around  each  currant  bush  and  then  plow 
to  the  rows  and  they  are  ready  for  Fall, 
but,  better  yet,  by  early  plowing  the  rows 
grow  a  natural  cover  crop  of  weeds  and 
fox  grass,  which  holds  the  snow  and  gives 
something  to  turn  under  in  Spring  when 
plowing  away  from  the  rows.  Berries 
have  become  sin  uncertain  crop  as  disease 
becomes  more  prevalent.  Blackcaps  not 
only  are  eaten  by  anthracnose,  but  blue 
stem  also  kills  the  canes,  while  Summer 
blight  causes  the  foliage  to  dry  up  and 
makes  the  berries  small  and  dry.  Rasp¬ 


berries  have  mosaic  and  root  knot  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
buy  plants  wholly  free  from  these  dis¬ 
eases.  A  new  patch  is  good  for  only  three 
or  four  years,  instead  of  eight  to  ten  as  it 
used  to  be.  These  are  diseases  which  are 
not  controlled  by  spraying,  so  nothing  can 
be  done  to  check  them. 

Bugs  must  have  excellent  eyesight  or 
superlative  smellers  as  they  locate  pota¬ 
toes  and  pickles  no  matter  where  you 
plant  them,  even  though  no  such  crops 
have  been  raised  on  the  ground  for  years. 
Just  how  they  do  this  is  a  mystery  to 
me.  The  sphinx  moth,  who  spends  his 
early  life  as  the  ugly  tomato  worm,  flies 
from  the  tomato  patch  where  he  wintered 
over  in  the  ground  to  the  flower  bed  near 
the  house,  and  sticks  his  long  bill  into 
each  flower.  They  especially  love  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  trumpet  vine,  and  are  often 
mistaken  for  humming-birds.  Evidently 
insects  have  keener  vision  and  more  high¬ 
ly  developed  noses  than  we  poor  blunder¬ 
ing  mortals.  No  doubt  a  potato  bug  hiber¬ 
nates  in  the  ground  where  potatoes  were 
raised  the  previous  year,  but  easily  locates 
the  new  patch  even  though  it  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  farm. 

The  boys  spend  about  all  their  spare 
time  in  the  pasture  pond  these  days,  and 
with  their  new  water  wings  are  rapidly 
learning  to  swim.  Now  the  scientists  have 
discovered  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  fresh 
air  as  it  is  the  life-giving  sun  which  makes 
for  healthy  growth.  No  wonder  our  coun¬ 
try  boys  take  clothing  sizes  four  years 
beyond'  their  age.  The  tailors  must  gauge 
sizes  by  city  boys,  but  they  should  see 
these  country  boys  grow  and  revise  their 
gauges.  None  of  our  children  have  in¬ 
herited  my  ability  to  handle  poison  ivy 
with  impunity,  but  two  of  the  boys  turn 
brown  in  early  Spring  just  like  their  dad, 
while  the  other  two  children  are  liable  to 
sunburn,  like  their  mother. 

We  are  having  a  wonderful  growing 
season  with  frequent  showers  and  much 
hot  weather,  so  nature  is  making  up  for 
those  late  freezes  and  cold  rains  of  last 
Spring.  It  is  not  good  haying  weather, 
but  is  making  the  oats,  corn,  potatoes  and 
gardens  grow  at  a  wonderful  rate,  so  we 
shall  be  on  time  with  sweet  corn,  melons 
and  other  garden  sass  as  usual.  The  corn 
borer  has  not  reached  our  section  yet,  but 
I  shall  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  lopping 
tassels  when  the  corn  reaches  that  stage. 
This  State  spent  about  $3,000,000  in  one 
year  fighting  the  corn  borer  and  then  gave 
up  the  job,  which  again  shows  how  help¬ 
less  a  big  man  is  when  fighting  a  little 
bug.  We  shall  learn  to  live  with  the  borer 
just  as  other  sections  have  learned,  but 
I  am  not  at  all  eager  to  begin  the  fight, 
as  we  have  plenty  of  bugs  to  fight  now 
without  a  new  one  coming. 

Corn  belt  farmers  are  chuckling  over 
another  so-called  joke  which  is  making 
the  rounds.  Here  it  is :  A  traveler  in 
Maine  was  sympathizing  with  a  laborer 
who  was  picking  up  stones,  when  the  man 
straightened  up  and  said,  “I  am  not  so  bad 
off  as  it  seems — I  don’t  own  this  farm.” 
Now  that  makes  a  corn  belt  farmer  laugh 
as  he  looks  out  over  his  level  fields  with 
soil  six  feet  deep  and  nary  a  stone  to  be 
found,  but  I  have  been  on  their  farms  and 
longed  for  a  few  rocky  hills  to  break  the 
awful  monotony  of  level  lands  stretching 
for  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Each 
community  has  its  drawbacks  and  each 
its  good  points,  and  home  is  where  it  is 
regardless  of  apparent  drawbacks. 

We  are  having  a  hot  fight  over  the 
question  of  whether  the  district  shall  pay 
the  full  tuition  of  those  who  have  finished 
the  eighth  grade  and  wish  to  attend  high 
school  in  a  nearby  city.  Our  State  law 
compels  the  district  to  pay  the  tuition, 
but  sets  the  limit  at  a  certain  amount, 
which  is  less  than  the  high  school  charges. 
We  have  the  option  of  paying  in  full  if 
we  so  vote  at  the  annual  meeting,  but  the 
board  has  called  a  special  meeting  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question.  Those  whose  children 
have  grown  up  and  left  are  opposed,  as  it 
makes  their  taxes  a  little  higher,  and, 
strangely  enough,  they  are  the  very  ones 
best  able  to  bear  the  increase  as  they  are 
comparatively  wealthy.  They  overlook  the 
fact  that  educating  children  is  a  commu¬ 
nity  affair ;  that  the  future  welfare  of  the 
community  depends  upon  the  educational 
advantages  given  the  present  generation 
of  young  folks,  and  that  we  should  all 
share  alike  in  the  expense.  School  taxes 
are  one  burden  which  should  be  borne 
without  complaint  if  commensurate  value 
is  given  in  the  form  of  better  educational 
advantages  for  our  children.  A  commu¬ 
nity  cannot  stand  still ;  it  is  either  grow¬ 
ing  better  or  worse,  either  wiser  or  more 
ignorant,  either  a  desirable  place  in  which 
to  live  and  rear  our  families,  or  a  location 
to  shun  because  of  low  moral  standards, 
and  these  results  are  dependent  upon 
schools  and  churches.  When  the  school- 
house  and  church  begin  to  fall  into  dis¬ 
reputable  decay  it  is  time  to  move  if  we 
wish  to  maintain  desirable  standards  for 
our  families.  Naturally  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  build  up  the  community,  but 
that  is  often  a  thankless  and  heartbreak¬ 
ing  task. 

But  I  am  beginning  to  preach  again, 
and  Calvin  is  demanding  his  pay  for 
berry-picking,  so  I  must  hunt  for  pennies 
or  a  shiny  nickel  as  he  well  deserves  his 
pay.  L.  B.  B. 


Aunty  was  entertaining  her  two 
nephews,  and  thought  to  educate  them  by 
the  way.  Putting  out  two  pieces  of  cake, 
one  much  larger  than  the  other,  she  said  : 
“Now  I  want  to  see  which  of  you  has  the 
better  manners.”  “Oh,  Jimmy  has !”  said 
Johnny,  as  he  grabbed  the  big  one. — Mon¬ 
treal  Star. 
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pRODUCE  wheat  more  cheaply 
— that’s  the  sure  way  to  make 
more  profit. 


Produce  5,  10  or  12  bushels 
more  per  acre  with  the  same  work, 
the  same  fertilizer,  same  everything 
—but— CHANGE  YOUR  SEED. 


This  year  try  this  idea  and  you’ll 
wish  you  had  tried  it  long  ago. 
Sow  Hoffman’s  selected  Lancaster 
County  strains.  Clean,  bright, 
plump,  free  from  noxious  weeds, 
smut  and  disease.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  difference  a  few  cents 
make. 


it’s  free  and  right  up  to  the  minute  on 
wheat  growing. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  724,  Landisvilie 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Season  is  Late  But 
Not  Too  Late  to  Use  a 


Peerless  Dust  Gun 


It  puts  the  dust  underneath  or  on 
top  of  low  plants. 

If  your  dealer  can ’t  supply  you  we  can. 

Write  Today  for  Circular 
PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


^ 'vPO  WINDLASS  754  EXTRA 

NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNCS 

Complete — ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  24S  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V. 

BuibBook-f# 

Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyancinths,  Snow¬ 
drops,  Crocus,  Peonies,  Lilies— what 
an  array  of  flowers  you  can  have 
next  spring  by  planting  this  fail!  The 
best  o£  these  and  others  to  bloom 
this  winter  in  the  house  are  pictured 
and  described  in  Burpee’s  Bulb  Book 
—mailed  free.  Write  for  a  copy. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
838  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 

Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Kiow  is  the  time  to  plant! 

■pOT  grown  plants  enable  you  to 
J  raise  your  own  crop— easily- — with 
full  assurance  of  success.  The  plants 
are  delivered  with  their  root  systems 
complete  .  .  .  and  are  not  disturbed  in 
transplanting.  The  berries  are  delicious! 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
prices  of  15  choice  varieties... all  pot  grown. 

Lovett’s  Nursery  Established  1878 

Box  9,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 


Old-Fashioned  « 

Hardy  flower  plantS 

FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Canterbury  Bells,  Harebells,  Hardy  Carnations,  Hardy 
Chrysanthemums,  Gentians,  Anemones,  Giant  Mallows, 
Hardy  Sweet  Peas,  Hardy  Blue  Salvias,  Lupines,  Sweet 
Williams  and  214  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  out¬ 
doors  during  winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer. 
Catalogue  tree.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


PI  I)  1\ITC  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post  6000 
M  AirE  11  A  tj  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B.  or  More 
100  600  1000  Per  M 

Cabbage .  $  .35  $1.00  *1.65  $1.25 

Cauliflower  &  B.  Sprout  .65  2  00  3.50  3  00 

Celery  and  Pepper . 60  1.65  3  00  2  75 

Catalog  tree.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


VARIETIES  — GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  si.  Six  orders  for  only  SB.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong  pot-grown  plants  from  new  runners.  No  year 
old  plants  used.  Howard,  Sample  and  Dunlap— $1.50  per 
25;  $4.50  per  100;  $37.50  per  1000.  Mastodon  Everbearing 
— $2.00  per  25;  $7.50  per  100.  Plant  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  and  pick  a  crop  next  summer. 

GEO.  1>.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VT. 


Pot-Grown  Strawberry  j^,n.ts  La*eu,eost»wd. 

berry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry, 
Grape,  Asparagus  Plants  for  September  and  Fall. 
Catalogue  free.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Bine  Spruce  paid  anywhere,  $5.’  Should 

be  planted  in  Aug.  or  Sept.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

THE  CA8SEI,  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PLOWS  ROCKY  STONY  LAND 

on  Hillsides,  Flat  fields  or  in  f  icfht  corners. 


No  Break  Pins,  No  Release  Hitches, 
No  Sidehill  Hitches  Necessary 

Ferguson  Wheel-less  Plows  have  a  revolutionary  downward  line  of 
draft,  which  not  only  pulls  the  plow  into  the  ground  instead  of  out 
of  the  ground,  but  also  acts  as  a  safety  factor  in  hitting  stumps  and 
rocks.  Beams  are  guaranteed  forever — it  is  impossible  to  spring  them 
no  matter  what  you  hit. 

The  line  of  draft  ties  the  tractor  to  the  ground  under  all  conditions 
even  when  plowing  a  40%  grade.  The  Ferguson  eliminates  all  the 
hazards  of  tractor  plowing. 

UNIT  CONSTRUCTION 

Ferguson  plows  becomes  a  part  of  the  tractor — they  work  together 
as  one  unit  and  are  guaranteed  to  plow  out  fence  corners,  tight  places, 
and  gardens  closer  than  with  horses. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Thousands  of  these  plows  are  in  use  all  over  the  country.  Users  say 
that  they  would  not  be  without  their  “Ferguson”.  Now  you  can  buy 
this  plow  direct  from  factory  for  only  $69.75.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  “The  Turning  Point  in  Power  Farming”.  Ask  about  our 
easy  terms. 

FERGUSON -SHERMAN,  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
P.  O.  Box  BC 

Special  information  on  2-gang  WHEEL-LESS  Plows  on  Toques*. 

Will  attach  to  the  new  Fordson  without  any  change. 


NOW 
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August  in  the  Flower  Gar 
den  and  Greenhouse 


Early  August  is  an  opportune  time  to 
eusli  forward  with  the  pruning  of  ram¬ 
bler  roses  which  have  now  ceased  bloorn- 
ju,r  Such  kinds  as  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Crimson  Rambler  and  others  of  the  Multi¬ 
flora  type  are  best  treated  by  cutting 
away  the  old  flowering  canes  at  the  base 
and  carefully  tying  in  the  new  stout 
‘<rr0wths  which  appear  from  the  bottom 
of  the  plant.  These,  if  properly  ripened 
by  exposure  to  sunshine  and  air,  will 
produce  the  finest  flowers  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Climbing  roses  of  the  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  classes, 
that  is  those  which  produce  blooms  re¬ 
sembling  the  flowers  from  outside  bush, 
and  greenhouse  roses  as  distinct  from  the 
masses  of  small  “baby”  or  “fairy”  roses 
borne  by  the  Ramblers  and  Pillars,  will 
not  require  attention  in  the  matter  of 
pruning  at  this  time,  as  the  operation  in 
their  case  is  best  performed  in  the  early 

^Hedges  or  bushes  of  barberry  ( Ber¬ 
bers  Thunbergii )  which  are  required  to 
conform  to  a  particular  form,  may  re¬ 
ceive  attention  in  the  matter  of  clipping 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  month. 
While  it  is  often  desirable  and  even  nec¬ 
essary  to  shear  hedges  and  plants  of  bar¬ 
berry,  a  far  better  effect  is  usually  ob¬ 
tained  if  the  bushes  are  allowed  to  grow 
in  a  natural  manner  and  so  exhibit  their 
charm  and  grace  of  habit.  Berberis  Thun¬ 
bergii  is  by  no  means  rampageous,  and 
when  grown  naturally  is  far  more  pic¬ 
turesque  than  when  sheared  into  a  wall 
of  greenery.  It  naturally  makes  a  bushy 
growth  and  does  not  become  straggly  as 
does  the  common  privet  if  neglected  in 
the  matter  of  pruning.  It  is  almost  need¬ 
less  to  add  that  the  bright  scarlet  fruits 
are  produced  in  much  greater  abundance 
on  naturally  grown  plants  than  on 
clipped  specimens,  and  these  remain  at¬ 
tractive  through  the  Winter  to  give  de¬ 
light  when  little  else  so  colorful  is  to  be 
found  in  the  garden. 

If  you  have  not  already  ordered  bulbs 
of  Madonna  lilies,  Narcissi  and  Autumn 
flowering  Crocuses  do  so  without  further 
delay,  and  plant  them  so  soon  as  they  are 
received.  It  is  worthwhile  to  pay  a  lit¬ 
tle  extra  for  good  quality  Madonna  lily 
bulbs,  for  much  of  the  cheaper,  stock  is 
disease  infested.  Madonna  lilies  must 
not  be  planted  deeply — a  two-inch  cover¬ 
ing  of  soil  over  the  nose  of  the  bulb  is 
ample.  _ 

The  Autumn  flowering  Crocuses  are 
by  no  means  so  well  known  as  their 
merits  deserve,  yet  they  are  the  cutest 
little  things  imaginable,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  planting  in  the  rockery  or  in 
clumps  towards  the  front  of  the  border. 
They  are  not  so  large  as  '  the  Dutch 
Crocuses  which  cheer  us  with  the  advent 
of  Spring,  but  they  are  bright  in  color 
and  possess  the  curious  characteristic 
of  sending  up  their  flowers  before  the 
leaves,  in  fact  they  seem  so  eager  to 
bloom  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  that  the 
flowers  ofttimes  open  in  the  bags  during 
transit  from  Holland,  so  that  the  un¬ 
initiated  may  - think  that  bulbs  so  ad¬ 
vanced  are  not  worth  while  planting. 
Yet  I  have  planted  these  Crocuses  when 
the  flowers  have  been  fully  developed  and 
with  no>  roots  from  the  corms  and  excel¬ 
lent  results  have  been  obtained  in  suc¬ 
cessive  years. 

Take  particular  care  that  no  flowers 
are  allowed  to  run  to  seed  unless  it  is  re¬ 
quired  for  increasing  the  stock  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  plant  or  shrub.  Seed — that  its  fruit 
production — exhausts  a  plant  much  more 
quickly  than  does  the  bearing  of  a  crop 
of  flowers,  and  the  blooming  season  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  prolonged  if  the  removal 
of  faded  flowers  receives  rigorous  atten¬ 
tion. 


This  is  an  excellent  time  of  the  year 
to  take  notes  in  the  garden.  Such  notes 
are  an  invaluable  aid  in  planning  future 
effects  and  in  remedying  mistakes  of  the 
past.  Never  go  into  the  garden  without 
a  notebook  and  pencil.  Jot  down  pleas¬ 
ing-— as  well  as  displeasing — color  combi¬ 
nations,  brief  descriptions  of  worthy 
plants,  dates  of  flowering,  height,  color 
and  any  peculiar  characteristics  or  likes 
or  dislikes.  Make  notes  of  intended  al¬ 
terations  and  -when  visiting  other  gardens 
take  your  notebook  along  and  don’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  ask  questions.  Such  exchange  of 
knowledge  and  experience  is  of  mutual 
benefit,  and  does  much  for  the  good  of 
horticulture  as  a  whole. 

If,  owing  to  exposure  to  hot  sunshine, 
Tour  Dahlias  have  made  a  number  of 
tough  woody  growths  rather  than  suc¬ 
culent  flower  bearing  material,  do  not 
nesitate  to  cut  away  the  hard  growths. 
,,  fe  t’Utnmer  rains  or  copious  artificial 
catering,  coupled  with  cooler  weather 
pnaitions,  will  soon  induce  the  produc¬ 
tion  ot  vigorous  young  growths  which  will 
produce  an  abundance  of  blooms. 

Bontmue  to  combat  black  spot  on  roses 
>1  periodic  dusting  with  Massey  dust  or 
T-'r,a-T1.nd  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  while 
v  J Phiniums  and  Aeonitums  will  also 
Tf!  ,  om  ‘Applications  of  this  spray. 
tnirT.  equate  supplies  of  water  are  ob- 
kas  able  ,  e  August  is  a  good  time  to  re- 
Crrr01'  better  to  seed  down  unsightly 
tf'r  i  011  the  lawn,  but  this  work  is  bet- 

tn  a  bttle  later  if  it  is  not  possible 

nr ovf-i  f£eely  should  drought  conditions 
rii.'  fl'  Evergreens  may  also  be  trans- 
nro  7  r.ea(1ily  at  this  season,  taking 
sonirir.^  Slv£.  aacl1  tree  a  most  thorough 
fTun»  as  it  is  planted. 

se  ai?“ese  alu*  Siberian  Iris  may  now  be 
uted  and  replanted  in  new  beds  or 


positions,  and  there- is  yet  time  to  treat 
the  bearded  Iris  in  the  same  way.  Pre¬ 
pare  the  new  sites  well,  and  give  the 
ground  a  dressing  of  lime. 

If  you  contemplate  planting  or  trans¬ 
planting  peonies  at  the  end  of  next  month 
work  may  proceed  with  the  preparation 
of  the  ground.  Dig  deeply  and  enrich 
with  a  liberal  dressing  of  old  rotted  cow 
manure  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  bone- 
meal.  Peonies  are  gross  feeders,  and 
they  revel  in  a  rich  and  rather  retentive 
compost. 

Sow  home-saved  seed  of  Delphiniums 
and  other  perennials  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  save  seed  of  an¬ 
nuals  select  only  the  best  blooms  on  the 
finest  plants  as  seed  parents,  ripen  and 
dry  the  seed  well  by  exposure  to  full  sun¬ 
shine  and  then  store  in  tin  boxes  or 
brown  paper  packets  until  the  Spring. 

The  mulching  of  rose  beds  and  peren¬ 
nial  borders  with  lawn  clippings,  peat 
moss  or  other  suitable  material  is.  an  ad¬ 
mirable  practice  as  such  treatment  aids 
in  conserving  mois.ture  and  keeping  the 
ground  cool. 

A  great  variety  of  shrubs  can  be  easily 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood  inserted  in  a  shaded  cold- 
frame  during  the  month  of  August.  The 
cutting  bed  should  be  of  light  texture, 
made  moderately  firm  and  with  a  half¬ 
inch  layer  of  sharp  sand  spread  over  the 
surface.  Use  a  blunt-ended  dibber  to 
make  the  holes  and  be  certain  that  the 
base  of  each  cutting  rests  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
leaving  an  air  pocket  beneath  the  cut¬ 
ting.  Firm  the  soil  about  the  base  of 
the  cutting  so  that  they  cannot  be  readily 
withdrawn  and  give  the  bed  a  thorough 
watering  with  a  fine  spray  as  each  batch 
is  completed.  Subsequent  treatment  con¬ 
sists  of  dewing  over  the  cuttings  on 
bright  days  and  the  gradual  admission  of 
ventilation  as  it  becomes  evident  that 
roots  are  being  emitted,  which  should  be 
in  from  two  to  six  weeks.  Practically  all 
shrubs,  including  evergreens,  respond 
readily  to  this  method.  Select  moderately 
strong  shoots  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
length — if  possible  with  a  “heel”  of  older 
wood  attached — and  trim  these  carefully 
just  below  a  node  with  a  very  sharp  knife 
and  insert  as  already  described.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  shrubs  such  subjects  as  Dianthi, 
lavender,  Santolina,  Berberis,  ivy  and 
many  others  will  root  readily,  while 
even  such  purely  herbaceous  subjects  as 
Phlox  give  good  results  when  propagated 
in  this  fashion. 

In  the  greenhouse  we  are  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Winter  season  of  activity.  Freesia 
and  Oxalis  bulbs  may  pe  started  in  late 
August  for  producing  flowers  in  mid- 
Winter.  Freesia  bulbs  grown  in  Califor¬ 
nia  give  excellent  results  and  the  colored 
varieties  are  especially  attractive. 

So  soon  as  your  favorite  bulb  catalog 
arrives  make  out  the  list  of  varieties  you 
will  require  and  ask  to  have  your  order 
reserved.  Late  September  is  the  time  to 
plant  most  bulbs,  but  tulips  are  better 
left  until  October  or  even  early  Novem¬ 
ber.  Nothing  is  lost  and  usually  much  is 
gained  by  placing  your  order  early.  Take 
cuttings  of  heliotropes,  Paris  daisies  and 
geraniums  whenever  possible  These  root 
better  if  taken  early  and  make  much 
stronger  plants,  better  able  to  go  through 
the  Winter  than  smaller  plants.  Make 
another  sowing  of  seed  of  Cinerarias,  Pri¬ 
mula  malacoides  and  P.  ogconica  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  Spring  display.  Almost  anything 
in  the  way  of  annuals  may  be  sown  now 
to  produce  an  early  Spring  crop.  Begonias 
and  Gloxinias  are  easily  propagated  from 
single  leaves  during  August,  and  will 
make  vigorous  plants  for  early  next 
season. 

Give  careful  attention  to  the  disbud¬ 
ding  of  Chrysanthemums  and  spray  with 
a  nicotine  insecticide  at  weekly  intervals 
to  prevent  damage  by  insect  pests.  Avoid 
allowing  the  plants  to  suffer  a  check  by 
becoming  unduly  dry,  and  spray  the  foli¬ 
age  over  with  clear  water  on  the  morn¬ 
ings  and  late  afternoons  of  sunny  days. 

Observation  and  continued  attention  to 
detail  is  the  password  to  success  in  the 
management  of  a  greenhouse — be  it  a 
large  modern  range  of  glass  or  a  tiny 
amateur’s  structure.  T.  h.  everett. 

New  York. 


A  Floral  Clock 

On  page  644  Mrs.  A.  II.  asks  about  a 
“floral  clock.”  In  the  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can  for  September,  1920  (I  think),  S. 
Leonard  Bartin  gave  the  following : 

6  A.  M. — Yellow  hawkweed  (Hieracium 
aurantiacum) . 

7  A.  M. — Marigold  (Calendula  plu- 
vialis) . 

8  A.  M. - Venus’  looking  glass  (Spe- 

eularia  speculum). 

9  A.  M. — Corn  marigold  (Calendula 
arvensis) . 

10  A.  M. — Cloverwort. 

11  A.  M. — Mountain  dandelion  (Tar¬ 
axacum  montanum). 

12  M. — Fig  marigold  (Mesembryan- 
themum). 

1  P.  M. — Single  pinks  (Dianthus). 

2  P.  M. — Pyrthrum  eorymbosum. 

o  P.  M. — Red  hawkweed. 

4  P.  M. — Lady  of  the  night  (Mira- 
bilis  dischotoma). 

5  P.  M. — Catehfly  (Silene  noctiflora). 

Michigan.  ir.  v.  iiendricks. 


The  reason  there  is  plenty  of  room  at 
the  top  is  because  so  many  who  get  there 
fall  off. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 
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own 

HOME? 


Wholesale  Mills-to-You  Savings 
The  ASHTON,  6  rooms,  sun  room,  bath 


BUY  your  new  farm  home  direct  from 
our  huge  mills  at  wholesale.  Get 
the  full  benefit  of  our  rock-bottom  prices.  Write  or  wire  for  details. 

Build  It  yourself !  You  get  free  architecture,  easy-to-follow  plans 
and  instruction.  You  profit  by  our  experience  with  over  200,000 
building  jobs.  Many  home-builders  save  $2000  by  our  plan. 

We  furnish  highest  quality  materials  for  a  complete  home  as 
specified,  machine-sawed,  notched  and  ready  for  exact  fitting  on  the 
job.  Saves  30%  in  labor  and  18%  lumber  waste.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  by  resources  exceeding  3  million  dollars. 

Gordon-Van  Tine  homes  have  finest  appointments,  such  as 
oak  floors  throughout,  linen  closets,  medicine  cases,  phone  nooks, 
clothes  chutes,  built-in  features  and  colorful  deluxe  kitchens.  Enjoy 
year-round  comfort:  Thermo-Sealed  insulation  saves  %  fuel  cost. 
You  get  these  and  other  outstanding  modern  features  without  addi¬ 
tional  cost  because  of  extraordinary  savings  in  our  5  huge  mills. 

Get  Free  Book  of  100  Home  Plans.  Tear  out  this  ad,  write  your 
name  and  address  on  the  margin,  and  mail  to  us. 

Gordon-VanTine 

World' s  Largest  Specialists  in  Home  Building  Since  1865 

1888  GORDON  ST.,  DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


Get  our  Low  Delivered  Price 


AGRIPAX 

KILLS  mSlCIS-PAESTO! 


ip^Controls  White  Fly,  Mealy  Bug,  Dahlia 

^  and  other  Leaf  Hoppers,  Green  Fly,  Red 
Spider,  Aphis  and  many  other  insects,  in¬ 
cluding  Japanese  and  Bean  Beetles.  Espe¬ 
cially  safe  where  there  are  children  because 
it  is  non-poisonous.  Will  not  burn  or  stain. 
Economical.  Dilutes  heavily. 

PULVO-PAX  tor  dusting  Is 
AGRI-PAX  In  dry  lorm. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 

MORRIS  B.  READE,  Inc. 

Sprays,  Weed  Killer,  Fertilizers,  Etc. 

Belleville,  New  Jersey 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Avo,  &.  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Warning!  New  State  Law 
Effective  September  1st 


The 

Safety 

responsibility 

Law 


S2 


Gtaaualtg  (Campanil 


BurTA.ro.  n.  v 


(. Send  for  explanatory 
booklet — FREE ) 

VOU  are  vitally  interested 
and  need  a  copy — pro¬ 
vided — you  drive  a  car  or 
truck,  you  own  a  car  or 
truck  which  is  operated  by 
an  employee. 

There  have  been  so  many 
inquiries  concerning  the 
provisions  of  the  new 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILITY 
LAW  that  we  have  publish¬ 
ed  its  full  requirements  in 
this  booklet. 

The  New  Law  becomes 
effective  September  1st. 
BUT,  if  you  meantime  have 
ment  results  therefrom  on  or 
your  registration  license  on 
operators  license  will  be  sus- 
ment  is  paid  within  fifteen  days, 
a  Public  Liability  and  Property 
Insurance  Policy  is  sufficient 
financial  responsibility. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ask  for  name  and  address  of  nearest  agent 

A  Merchants  Mutual  Policy  will  save  you  $4.00  to  $10.00 
a  year,  allowed  in  cash  on  your  premium. 


an  accident  and  a  judg 
after  September  1st, 
every  car  you  own  and 
pended  unless  the  judg 
The  Law  provides  that 
Damage 
proof  of 
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More  for 

your  money 


In  four  years  the  sales  of  Kelly-Spring- 
field  tires  to  the  public  have  trebled. 

There  can  be  only  one  reason  for  such 
a  growth  as  this. 

That  reason  is  that  every  year  more 
people  are  discovering  that  Kelly  tires 
give  them  more  tire  mileage  and  greater 
tire  dependability — for  the  same  money. 


Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  one  in  your  town ” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 

1775  Broadway ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

$pRlNGFIEiD  ^ 

ALLLI  balloon!  IKlj 


Ann  Arbor  Baling  Presses 
Cross  Head  Steel  Wire  Bale  Ties 

Better  baled  hay  brings  better  prices  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  It’s  quality  that  counts  in  Baling 
Presses  and  Bale  Ties  as  well  as  HAY. 

Years  of  Service  to  Hay  Balers,  enable  us  to 
provide  for  needs  of  hay  dealers  promptly  and 
efficiently. 

Ask  us  also  for  quotations  on  Fairbanks 
Scales,  Belting,  Press  Repairs,  Tractors,  Tags, 
Tally  Books,  Concrete  Mixers  or  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines. 

American  Zinc  Insulated  Fence  in  stock.  Or¬ 
der  direct  or  through  local  dealer — 


* 


Speedy  Serrice  Jcih 


ONES 

WewUport,  N.Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


iuuu  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  8 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO„  Box  704  Westerville,  OMS 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  prices  on 
Cider  Press  Supplies. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


Biiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimmiiiiii 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 

iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

^ood  Sections — 1600  to  1900  lbs. 
Southern  Western — 1200  to  1400  Ibi. 


WANTED  once! 


300  IV!  ore  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  kelp  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ S 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  Nearly  200  necessities  needed  daily 
in  every  home.  Annual  Sales  over  37  mil¬ 
lion  packages.  Largest  Company — over  15 
million  dollars  capital — 16  great  factories 
and  branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no 
experience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  re¬ 
peat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from 
start.  Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan, 
N.  Y.,  $184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase 
monthly.  Thousands  make  more  than  they 
ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as  well. 
Simply  follow  the  same  old  time-tested 
Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  given  con¬ 
sumers  best  values  and  satisfaction  for  40 
years.  We  supply  everything — products, 
outfit,  sales  and  service  methods  which 
secure  the  most  business  everywhere. 
Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — no  boss — 
you  are  sole  owner  and  manager.  For 
particulars  write 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  H-41-RUR,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

DfMTJCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OP  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 

No.  16— CRAB  GRASS 

Greatest  of  lawn  pests  is  crab  grass, 
but  it  is  likewise  troublesome  in  culti¬ 
vated  crops,  particularly  corn,  where  crab 
grass  literally  takes  the  land  when  the 
crop  is  “laid  by”  too  soon.  Weak  stands 
of  Alfalfa  may  also  be  ruined  by  the  pest. 

Crab  grass  is  distinguished  by  the  seed¬ 
ing  head  that  spreads  out  from  two  to 
six  or  more  purple  fingers,  the  creeping 
stems  that  root  readily  at  every  joint, 
and  by  the  brown  patches  it  forms  after 
the  first  frost,  although  in  the  tobacco 
sections  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  the  species  has  been  utilized  as  a 
cover  crop.  In  the  south  the  crop  of 


Note  the  fine  striations  and  the  hairy , 
basal  bract  on  these  greatly  enlarged 
crab  grass  seeds 

crab  grass  that  arises  in  corn  and  cotton- 
fields  is  cut  for  hay  after  harvest  and 
the  weed  is  made  to  pay  its  own  way  in 
this  manner.  Crab  grass  matures  very 
early  and  may  set  seed  on  short  shoots 
less  than  one  inch  long,  a  combination 
that  makes  it  very  difficult  to  prevent 
seed  production.  The  plant  is  an  annual, 
reproducing  from  seeds  only. 

Crab  grass  seeds  are  elongated,  sharp 
pointed,  and  distinguished  by  the  bract 
adhering  to  the  base.  When  fresh  they 
are  conspicuously  hairy  at  the  base  but 
this  characteristic  ■may  he  lost  in  clean¬ 
ing.  They  are  said  to  be  nutritious  when 
boiled  in  milk  hut  the  job  of  gathering 
would  probably  discourage  any  appetite 
for  the  dish.  They  are  commonly  found 
as  impurities  in  grass  seed,  particularly 
in  lawn  and  pasture  mixtures. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 


Planting  Pine  Seeds 

I  have  some  pine  cones  from  which  I 
would  like  to  grow  small  pine  trees. 
I  have  kept  the  cones  some  years,  await¬ 
ing  permanent  location.  s.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  not  probable  that  these  seeds  will 
grow  now,  even  though  any  are  left  in  the 
cones.  The  seeds  generally  drop  out  soon 
after  the  cones  crack  open.  That  is  na¬ 
ture’s  way  of  planting  them  when  they 
are  ripe. 

Some  tree  seeds  will  not  grow  at  all 
unless  planted  when  mature  or  stratified 
in  such  a  way  as  to  approach  natural 
planting  conditions  of  dropping  on  the 
soil  in  Fall.  Of  course  many  fail  to  reach 
the  soil  so  that  they  can  grow,  but  others 
are  trodden  in  by  men  or  animals  or 
beaten  down  by  rains  so  that  they  get 
roothold.  Careful  examination  of  the 
woods  in  late  Fall  or  early  Spring  will 
show  many  examples  of  rooting  under 
hard  conditions. 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

What  makes  life  worth  while?  This 
thought  came  to  me  recently  when  a 
neighbor  spoke  of  liking  flowers  and  that 
he  would  like  to  have  time  to  go  on  a 
fishing  trip,  but  that  he  could  not  get 
time.  For  years  I  have  had  a  day  dream, 
a  great  desire  to  take  a  canoe  trip  up  the 
Aroostook  and  Allagasli  rivers  far  back 
into  the  primeval  forest  of  Maine ;  I 
would  want  a  small  party  to  go  during 
the  Summer  mouths  and  to  feel  that  we 
had  plenty  of  time  so  that  there  was  no 
need  of  hurry ;  a  motor  boat  to  propel  the 
canoe  that  we  made  the  journey  in,  and 
another  we  could  paddle  about  in  when 
we  wished.  We  would  camp  on  the  shores 
at  night  and  watch  the  stately  moose  and 
the  timid  deer  come  down  to  drink,  and 
study  the  habits  of  the  wild  life  of  the 
woods  back  away  from  the  haunts  of  men 
where  the  sounds  of  the  locomotive 
whistle  and  the  noise  of  rushing  trains 
are  not  heard.  Shall  I  ever  take  the  trip? 
I  don’t  know.  If  I  don’t  I  can  still  have 
the  trip  to  plan  for  and  think  about. 

When  a  hoy  we  had  an  old  fashioned 
lyceum,  held  evenings  in  the  old  red 
schoolhouse.  One  of  the  questions  which 
we  discussed  with  much  earnestness  was, 


“Resolved  that  anticipation  is  greater 
than  realization.”  I  was  assigned  to  the 
negative  side  of  the  question  and  tried 
hard  to  convince  those  who  listened  to  me 
that  there  was  little  reason  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  side  of  the  question.  But"  the 
years  that  have  rolled  passed  since  then 
have  given  me  another  viewpoint.  How 
many  of  the  dreams  of  youth  have  been 
realized  in  cheir  fullness?  Needless  to 
say  none  of  the  dreams  have  quite  ful¬ 
filled.  Some  have  proved  the  bitterest 
disappointments.  'Why?  It  seems  quite 
impossible  for  youth  to  paint  the  picture 
of  the  future  in  the  quiet  colors  of  every¬ 
day  life,  but  the  quick  red  blood  and  the 
untried  mind  wields  the  brush  with  rare- 
less  hand  in  an  effort  to  please  the  fancy 
of  youth.  If  our  dreams  could  have 
come  true  would  it  have  been  best  for 
us?  Undoubtedly  it  would  not  have  been 
in  many  instances.  When  I  review  the 
past  in  the  light  of  mature  years  and  the 
knowledge  which  the  years  have  brought 
me,  I  can  see  that  in  some  cases  life 
brought  me  not  that  which  I  wanted  but 
that  which  I  really  needed.  Life  brought 
me  better  than  I  asked,  for  I  knew  not 
how  to  ask.  At  times  it  is  a  bit  hard  to 
understand  why  I  could  not  have  been 
permitted  to  do  the  things  the  heart  de¬ 
sired  when  the  motives  were  of  the  best. 

A  thought  that  ever  gives  me  comfort 
and  inspiration  is,  that  I  am  part  of  a 
great  partnership  of  which  the  Creator 
is  the  head.  I  have  removed  30  acres  of 
forests  and  made  fields  which  before  had 
never  known  the  plow.  I  plant  trees  and 
flowers  and  thus  change  the  appearance 
of  all  about  me.  I  may  originate  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  fruits,  plants,  grains  or  vege¬ 
tables  and  thus  bring  blessings  to  those 
who  come  after  me,  though  I  profit  but 
little  in  dollars.  With  the  aid  of  the 
bees  I  make  it  possible  for  many  to  have 
a  delicious  and  wholesome  food  on  their 
tables  which  they  could  not  have  if  it 
were  not  for  us  who  have  been  called  to 
do  this  work.  Do  you  think  I  use  this 
word,  called,  as  I  should  not?  I  don’t. 
If  we  each  one  do  as  best  we  can  the 
work  in  life  that  we  feel  an  almost  ir¬ 
resistible  longing  to  do,  I  feel  we  have  a 
right  to  say  we  are  doing  the  work  the 
Creator  meant  or  called  us  to  do.  Some 
of  us  fill  rather  lowly  stations  in  life,  at 
least  we  are  apt  to  think  so,  but  did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  these  places  had 
to  be  filled.  My  part  is  small  hut  it  is  a 
part.  I  may  fit  the  soil,  select  the  place 
where  I  wish  a  plant  or  tree  to  be,  but 
when  I  have  done  this,  hoed,  weeded  and 
perhaps  watered,  there  is  little  more  I  can 
do.  The  magical  part  of  growth,  sun¬ 
shine,  air  and  rain  is  from  His  hand 
and  the  partnership  is  complete.  If  I 
have  done  my  part  wisely  and  well  with 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  conditions 
of  climate  and  soil  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant  I  wish  to  grow  there, 
barring  accident,  I  am  not  disappointed. 
My  reward  is  sure. 

If  my  dreams  have  not  all  come  true 
there  are  many  which  have  in  part.  It 
lias  taken  me  longer  to  work  out  plans 
and  realize  some  of  my  dreams  than  it 
has  for  others,  but  perhaps  they  have 
come  true  as  fast  as  was  best  for  me. 
Most  of  us  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  pull  aside  the  curtain  which  shuts 
off  our  view  of  what  lies  ahead,  if  it  was 
possible  for  us  to  do  so,  but  a  wiser  hand 
than  ours  does  not  permit  this  and  each 
day  unfolds  and  brings  to  us  what  is  best 
for  us  to  know,  and  at  times  about  all 
that  we  are  able  to  bear. 

If  I  am  not  able  to  do  all  the  things 
I  have  dreamed  of  doing,  I  can  at  least  do 
part.  The  distant  peaks  look  bluer  than 
those  nearer  to  me  but  they  may  not  be 
as  beautiful  after  all,  if  I  could  reach 
them.  I  can  still  dream  of  their  beauty, 
which  may  not  exist  in  reality,  and  at 
least  my  dreams  may  be  beautiful. 

Not  many  of  us  are  assigned  to  do  the 
great  things.  There  are  but  few  generals 
raid  many  privates  in  an  army,  but  to  use 
an  expression  of  an  old  soldier  of  the 
Civil  War  who  used  to  say  when  asked 
if  he  held  a  commission  in  the  army,  “Yes, 
I  was  high  private  in  the  rear  rank.”  We 
can  all  hold  up  our  heads  and  do  the  best 
we  can  in  tiie  places  which  have  been  as¬ 
signed  us.  We  can  learn  to  find  our  hap¬ 
piness  there  and  make  our  corner  a  bit 
brighter  for  those  about  us.  We^can  be 
“high  privates  in  the  rear  ranks.” 

If  we  cannot  find  time  to  plant  the 
flower  garden  we  wish,  we  can  find  time 
to  plant  a  few  plants  each  year  that  will 
be  growing  and  some  morning  when  we 
go  out  to  see  them,  there  will  be  the  gar¬ 
den  of  our  dreams.  When  the  time  comes 
for  us  to  lay  down  the  cares  and  joys  ol 
life  we  shall  not  take  our  gardens  with 
us.  We  shall  leave  them  for  others  to 
cherish  and  care  for,  and  they  can  begin 
where  we  would  have  liked  to  begin, 
where  we  left  off.  We  seem  to  wanciei 
about  in  the  dark  a  great  deal,  and  there 
are  many  cloudy  days  when  we  cannot 
see  tiie  sun  but  darkness  and  clouds  are  a 
necessary  part  in  the  plan  of  nature  ana 
we  can  appreciate  the  sunshine  all  tn. 
more. 

With  apologies  to  the  Pastoral  Parson 
if  I  have  been  trespassing  in  his  hem, 
will  go  out  and  set  the  strawberry  tie 
that  so  far  has  had  to  wait  the  pressur 
of  work  that  would  not  wait.  The  plan  s 
will  not  do  so  well  as  if  planted  on  tunc, 
a  month  ago  but  it  will  be  much  bette 
than  not  having  a  new  bed  another  Jea  ■ 
We  are  taking  the  plants  from  our 
growing  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  dir 
taken  with  them.  It  will  be  but  a  shoi 
time  from  the  time  they  are  dug  unti 
they  are  in  the  new  location. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 
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3  new  series 


3  net#  wheelbases  3  price  ranges 


Men  and  women  in  the  great  farming  sections  of  America  have 
always  shown  a  marked  preference  for  the  Buick  car.  Its  tre¬ 
mendous  power — its  endurance  and  reliability,  have  made  it 
an  outstanding  favorite  among  these  practical  people  who 
purchase  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  motor  cars  pro¬ 
duced  in  America.  And  now,  with  the  advent  of  Buick  for 
1930,  these  men  and  women  will  find  still  stronger  reasons 
for  preferring  Buick  above  all  other  automobiles. 

Pacemaker  of  Performance 

Not  only  is  Buick  for  1930  a  still  more  durable  motor  car  .  . . 
not  only  does  it  bring  to  its  owners  increased  power  and  stam¬ 
ina  .  .  .  but  it  also  strides  far  beyond  all  previous  standards  in 
fleet,  spirited  behavior  on  the  road.  Its  new  and  bigger  Valve- 
in-Head  engine — developing  approximately  100  horsepower 
—provides  matchless  new  virility,  pick-up,  swiftness  and  flexi¬ 
bility.  A  single  drive  will  prove  it  the  pacemaker  of  perform¬ 
ance;  and  will  also  disclose  marvelous  new  handling  ease, 
comfort  and  safety,  due  to  a  new  and  improved  steering  gear 
and  new  road  shock  eliminator;  new  double-acting  shock 
absorbers  which  check  both  bound  and  rebound;  and  new  con¬ 
trolled  Servo  enclosed  mechanical  brakes,  the  most  effective 
employed  on  any  car  in  the  world. 


New  Fisher  Styling 

Moreover,  this  magnificent  new  Buick  reveals  this  same 
fine  supremacy — this  same  increased  leadership  over  other 
cars — in  the  grace  and  beauty  of  its  new  Bodies  by  Fisher. 
The  new  bodies  are  longer,  lower,  more  luxurious.  They  re¬ 
veal  new  styling — new  appointments — new  colors,  which  have 
won  the  outspoken  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them. 
And,  in  addition,  they  introduce  a  host  of  other  new  features  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  Fisher  Non-Glare  Windshield  for  safer  night 
driving;  new  and  richer  upholstery;  and  new  fittings  and 
appointments  of  princely  luxury. 

See,  Drive  and  Own  This  New  Buick 

Bear  in  mind,  this  new  Buick  with  its  many  advancements  is 
offered  at  new  low  prices  —  in  three  new  series  and  three  new 
wheelbases,  with  only  one  standard  of  quality  throughout 
.  .  .  the  finest  in  its  field. 

Visit  your  Buick  dealer.  See  the  new  Buicks  and  arrange  to 
driveone.  Amongthe  14  body  types  is  exactly  the  Buick  for  you. 

f  f  f 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 
Canadian  Factories  Division  of  General  Motors  Builders  of 

McLaughlin-Buick,  Oshawa.  Ont.  Corporation  Buick  and  Marquette  Motor  Cars 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT  .  .  .  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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Henry  Jones  Wakes  Up 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 
Part  II 

“Seven  40-quart  cans  of  milk,”  thought 
Henry,  “280  quarts  from  30  cows.  Pretty 
good  production,  and  yet  the  milk  check 
hardly  pays  the  bills.” 

Returning  to  the  house,  the  pleasant 
odor  of  boiling  coffee  and  frying  bacon 
greeted  his  nostrils  and  he  found  Martha 
busily  engaged  in  getting  breakfast  and 
putting  up  lunches,  preparatory  to  start¬ 
ing  the  children  off  for  school. 

Breakfast  over,  he  cranked  the  flivver 
and  set  out  for  Tom  Wilson’s,  some  two 
miles  distant. 

Arriving  at  the  gate,  he  noticed  the 
milk  truck  .just  loading  Tom’s  milk  and 
was  surprised  when  lie  observed  that 
there  were  10  cans  instead  of  seven  as  at 
his  farm. 

He  found  Tom  at  the  barn  just  turn¬ 
ing  his  cows  out  in  the  yard  for  exercise. 
Watching  them  as  they  came  through  the 
door,  he  noted  that  there  were  just  30  of 
them  milking  and  several  head  of  young 
stock. 

As  he  entered  the  barn,  Tom  greeted 
him  cordially,  and  after  a  few  common¬ 
place  remarks  the  conversation  naturally 
led  to  farming  and  the  production  of  milk. 

“Tom,”  said  Henry,  “I  might  as  well 
get  down  to  business  at  once.  I  came 
over  here  to  try  and  find  out  why  it  is 
that,  while  I  am  not  getting  ahead  with 
my  farming,  you  seem  to  be  prospering.” 

“Yes,  Henry,”  replied  Tom,  “1  am  do¬ 
ing  well,  and  I  though  you  were,  too.  I 
have  no  secrets,  and  will  tell  you  any¬ 
thing  that  I  can,  but  before  we  begin, 
let’s  go  into  the  house  where  it  is  warm 
and  we  can  be  comfortable.” 

Entering  the  living-room  of  Tom’s 
home,  Henry  noticed  with  surprise  the 
big  desk,  filing  cabinet  and  typewriter  at 
one  end,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  lay¬ 
out  of  an  office. 

Seated  before  a  cheerful  fire  in  the 
open  fireplace,  both  men  hesitated  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  opening  the  subject. 

At  last  Henry  spoke.  “Tom,  you  and 
1  started  farming  about  the  same  time. 
I  counted  your  cows  just  now  as  you 
turned  them  out,  and  you  have  the  same 
number  that  I  have.  I  counted  your 
cans  of  milk  as  they  were  being  loaded 
on  the  truck  and  you  had  10  while  I  had 
only  seven.  You  admit  that  you  are  do¬ 
ing  well,  and  I  know  that  I  am  not. 
What  is  the  reason?” 

“Well,  Henry,”  said  Tom,  with  a  smile, 
“that  is  rather  a  large  order,  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  answer  that  question  at  once. 
Perhaps  the  difference  between  10  and 
seven  cans  have  something  to  do  with  it.” 

“It  certainly  has,  but  three  cans  of 
milk  would  not  make  all  the  difference, 
and  besides,  I  suppose  your  production 
varies  the  same  as  mine  does.” 

“Yes,  it  does  Henry.  At  some  seasons 
1  make  more  and  some  less.  I  try  to 
make  the  heaviest  production  in  the  early 
Winter,  and  I  am  about  down  to  average 
production  now.” 

“Well,”  said  Henry,  “I  am  making 
more  milk  than  I  have  at  any  time  this 
year,  and  yet  my  milk  check  is  scarcely 
big  enough  to  cover  my  monthly  bills.” 

“Before  we  try  to  find  out  your  trou¬ 
ble,  Henry,”  said  Tom,  “let  me  ask  you 
a  few  questions  that  I  may  understand 
things.  What  is  your  average  produc¬ 
tion  from  30  cows?” 

“About  six  cans  a  day.” 

“Do  you  weigh  your  milk  and  keep  a 
record  of  the  production  of  each  cow?” 

“No.” 

“Are  you  a  member  of  the  Cow’-Testing 
Association  ?” 

“No,  Tom,  I  am  not.  I  never  could 
see  how  weighing  the  milk  one  day  each 
month  would  give  any  accurate  idea  of 
production,  and  the  cost  is  more  than  I 
felt  I  could  afford.” 

“Where  do  you  get  your  cows  when 
you  have  to  make  replacements?” 

“I  raise  a  few  heifers  every  year  and 
buy  some  cows  wherever  I  can  find  them.” 

“What  kind  of  a  bull  have  you  got?” 

“One  I  raised.  His  dam  was  one  of 
the  best  milking  cows  I  ever  owned.  Of 
course,  he  isn’t  a  purebred,  if  that’s  what 
you  mean,  but  he  is  a  good  bull  just  the 
same.” 

“One  more  question,  Henry.  Are  you 
a  member  of  the  Farm  Bureau?” 

“No !  I’m  not !  And,  what's  more,  I 
don’t  intend  to  be.  I  don’t  mind  asking 
advice  from  a  friend  who  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  but  I  draw  the  line  at 
making  my  business  public  business,  and 
laying  it  all  out  before  a  young  fellow 
who  got  his  experience  from  a  book.” 

“All  right,  Henry,  I  know  how  you 
feel  and  I  think  I  know  where  most  of 
your  trouble  is,  but  before  I  tell  you 
about  it,  I  want  to  tell  you  my  story. 

“As  you  said  when  we  began  to  talk, 
you  and  I  started  farming  about  the  same 
time.  I  had  a  good-sized  mortgage  on  the 
farm  when  I  began.  For  10  years  I  car¬ 
ried  on  much  the  same  practices  that  you 
are  following.  I  raised  a  few  calves,  and 
bought  the  rest  of  the  cows  that  I  need¬ 
ed.  I  generally  raised  my  own  bulls.  At 
the  end  of  10  years  I  still  had  about  as 
big  a  mortgage  as  when  I  began.  We  had 
lived  and  I  had  got  no  deeper  in  debt, 
but  I  hadn’t  got  ahead  very  much.  About 
this  time  the  Farm  Bureau  wras  orga¬ 
nized  in  this  county  and  although  I  didn’t 
join,  I  heard  a  lot  about  it  and  what  the 
County  Agent  was  going  to  do  for  us 
farmers. 

“To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  rather  doubt¬ 
ful  about  it,  and  when  I  first  saw  the 


County  Agent,  and  found  out  that  he  was 
only  a  young  fellow,  considerably  young¬ 
er  than  myself,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
called  upon  me  once  or  twice,  but  I  guess 
I  wasn’t  very  responsive.  Anywrny,  some 
time  went  by  and  I  didn’t  see  him  again, 
until  one  day,  when  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  seen  any  living  person.  I 
had  been  cutting  wood  way  down  in  my 
lot  off  the  swamp  road.  It  was  frosty, 
and  while  chopping,  the  ax  glanced  off 
the  side  of  a  stick  and  I  drove  it  straight 
into  my  foot.  I  managed  to  get  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  road  and  tried  to  crank 
the  car,  but  the  pain  in  my  foot  was  so 
bad  that  I  couldn’t  have  driven  it  even 
if  I  had  started  it.  I  was  sitting  there, 
suffering  intense  pain  when  along  came 
the  County  Agent  in  his  car.  Possibly 
you  remember  him,  Henry,  the  first  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent  we  had  here.  Henderson  was 
his  name.  He  stopped  to  find  out  what 
the  trouble  was,  and  say,  my  opinion  of 
him  changed  some  in  the  next  few  min¬ 
utes. 

“He  pulled  out  a  pair  of  small  pruning 
shears  from  a  pocket  of  his  car  and  cut 
down  the  side  of  my  boot,  so  that  he  could 
get  it  off  and  see  what  the  cut  was  like. 
It  was  a  bad  one  and  bleeding  freely. 
Taking  a  cloth  from  the  pocket  of  his  car, 
he  tied  a  loose  knot  around  my  leg  and 
twisted  it  up  with  a  stick  until  the  bleed¬ 
ing  stopped.  Then,  helping  me  into  his 
car,  he  burned  the  road  until  we  got  home 
here.  Arriving  here,  we  found  that  Mary 


had  gone  to  town  and  there  was  no  one  on 
the  place,  so  he  called  the  doctor  on  the 
phone  and  then  set  out  to  give  what  he 
called  first-aid  treatment.  Fii’st  he  got 
hot  water  and  disinfectant  and  washed 
the  wound  carefully,  then  bandaged  it  to 
hold  the  edges  together,  until  the  doctor 
could  get  here  to  sew  it  up.  He  was 
nearly  as  good  as  a  doctor  in  the  way  he 
handled  those  bandages,  and  the  Doc  says 
I  can  give  most  of  the  credit  for  my  en¬ 
tire  recovery  to  that  first-aid  treatment. 

“Well,  I  was  laid  up  some  time  with 
that  cut.  and  during  that  time  Henderson 
called  several  times.  He  was  a  likable 
chap  and  we  soon  became  good  friends. 
Henderson  began  to  inquire  about  my 
cows  and  my  methods,  from  time  to  time 
offering  suggestions,  some  of  which  I 
adopted  and  they  wmrked  out  well.  I  was 
beginning  to  place  more  confidence  in  him 
every  time  I  saw  him.  One  day  he  talked 
to  me  about  cow  testing  and  of  the  new 
association  he  was  organizing.  He  finally 
persuaded  me  to  join,  although  it  was 
almost  against  my  will. 

“The  tester  visited  me  the  next  month 
and  weighed  the  milk  from  each  cow, 
weighed  all  the  feed  and  tested  the  milk 
for  butterfat,  then  entered  the  figures  in 
a  book  which  he  left  with  me.  I  had  been 
feeding  every  cow  about  the  same  amount 
of  grain,  but  he  advised  me  to  cut  the 
amount  in  half  with  some  of  them  and 
increase  with  others.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  after  a  few  days  of  this  feeding 
the  cows  began  to  gain  in  milk,  and  in- 
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creased  nearly  half  a  can  a  day.  I  studied 
the  book  and  found  that  it  was  so  com¬ 
plete  that  it  even  told  how  much  each  cow 
was  returning  for  every  dollar  I  was 
spending  for  feed.  Every  time  the  tester 
came,  he  changed  the  amount  of  feed  each 
cow  was  to  get  to  correspond  with  the 
amount  of  milk  she  was  giving.  I  became 
more  and  more  interested,  and  decided  to 
buy  a  pair  of  scales  and  weigh  the  milk 
every  milking  for  a  month,  and  see  how 
near  it  came  to  the  tester’s  figures  It 
was  surprising  how  close  it  came  to  the 
actual  production.  Some  cows  varied  a 
little,  of  course,  but  when  the  figures  were 
averaged  month  by  month  they  were  with¬ 
in  a  few  pounds  of  the  actual  production 
“Henderson  called  and  checked  over  my 
book  the  second  month,  and  advised  me 
to  get  rid  of  four  of  the  lowest  producing 
cows.  I  was  rather  loath  to  do  it.  for  I 
thought  they  were  pretty  good  cows.  He 
pointed  out  that  at  the  rate  they  were 
going,  they  would  produce  only  a  little 
over  5,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year,  and 
showed  me  from  the  figures  on  my  own 
feed  costs  that  a  cow  would  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  6,000  lbs.  to  pay  for  her  feed.  He 
also  told  me  that  it  was  better  to  keep 
one  8,000-lb.  cow  than  two  cows  that 
gave  7,000  lbs.  each,  for  if  it  took  6,000 
lbs.  to  pay  for  the  feed  cost,  each  7,000-lb. 
cow  was  giving  me  a  profit  on  1,000  lbs. 
of  milk,  while  the  8,000-lb.  cow  was  mak¬ 
ing  as  large  a  profit  as  both  of  the  others, 
and  I  had  only  one  cow  to  feed  and 
care  for.  (To  Be  Continued) 


Offering  features  which 

assure  unequalled 
performance 
on  the  fan 


The  Pontiac  Big  Six  has  every  characteristic  of  a  car  that’s 
bound  to  “make  good”  in  farm  service.  Beneath  the  luxurious 
comfort  of  its  bodies  by  Fisher  lies  the  rugged  strength  that’s 
ready  for  the  hardest  kind  of  pulling — the  dependability  for 
which  every  Pontiac  since  the  first  has  been  so  widely  known — 
the  economy  that  steadily  pays  real  dividends  in  reduced  operating 
expense.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  big  car  features  which  make 
these  Pontiac  qualities  possible. 


Big  car  engine 

The  largest  power  plant  in  any  low-priced  six. 
200  cubic  inches  of  piston  displacement.  60 
brake  horsepower  at  3000  r.  p.  m.  Even  greater 
gasoline  economy  than  that  of  previous  models. 

Big  car  lubricating  system 

Adjustable  pressure  feed  lubrication  to  all 
main  and  connecting  rod  bearings.  Crankcase 
ventilation  to  maintain  the  lubricating  quality 
of  the  engine  oil. 

Big  car  brakes 

Two  entirely  independent  braking  systems. 
Mechanical,  internal-expanding  four-wheel 
service  brakes — noiseless,  dirt -and -weather- 
proof,  absolutely  dependable.  Separate  emer¬ 
gency  brake  working  on  the  transmission. 


Big  car  cooling  system 

Water  temperature  governed  by  a  thermostat 
which  eliminates  the  inconvenience  of  hand- 
operated  shutters  and  heat  indicators.  The 
cross-flow  radiator  which  prevents  losses  of 
alcohol  in  winter  and  of  water  in  summer. 

Ask  any  Oakland-Pontiac  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  Pontiac  Big  Six. 
Drive  it  yourself.  Try  it  for  power  on 
the  steepest  hills — for  comfort  on  the 
roughest  country  roads.  Right  from 
the  first  you  will  be  delighted  in  every 
way  with  Pontiac’s  splendid  value — 
and  with  its  many  features  assuring 
unequaled  performance  on  the  farm. 

Prices,  $745  to  $895,  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac,  Mich., 
plus  delivery  charges. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  PONTIAC,  MICH. 
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Quarantined 

It  was  just  two  weeks  before  the  close 
of  school.  Mother  and  I  had  been  to  the 
city  for  the  day,  and  on  our  return  we 
found  Peggy  in  bed  with  the  nicest  coat¬ 
ing  of  little  red  spots  you  ever  did  see. 

“Chicken  pox,”  said  Mother. 

“No  more  school,”  said  Betty. 

“Our  vacation  starts  early,”  said  little 
Dottie. 

We  phoned  the  doctor  and  he  brought 
a  sign  with  big  red  letters  to  post  on  the 
front  door. 

Peggy  wasn’t  very  sick,  in  fact  the 
chief  trouble  wasn’t  to  cure  the  chicken 
pox  but  to  find  something  to  keep  the 
other  two  girls  and  little  Teddy  busy. 

The  first  day  was  spent  in  reading 
books,  but  this  became  tiresome,  and 
Mother  was  about  distracted. 

“Remember,  you  must  not  go  out  of 
your  own  yard,”  Mother  admonished,  but 
how  small  one  yard  proved  to  be  to  the 
three  active  youngsters. 

Dad  brought  home  a  croquet  set,  and 
this  was  put  up  in  the  backyard.  For  a 
day  or  two  croquet  helped  out,  and  then 
it  was  the  old  story,  “What  can  I  do, 
Mother?” 

“If  we  were  only  out  at  the  farm 
again,”  sighed  Mother.  “The  children 


I  ever  survive  until  Thursday?”  sighed 
Mother.  “The  three  weeks  are  up  on  that 
day.” 

Thursday  morning  finally  arrived,  and 
it  did  indeed  seem  a  momentous  occasion. 
The  four  youngsters  had  been  penned  up 
in  one  small  yard  for  three  weeks.  Dad’s 
and  Mother’s  nerves  had  been  on  edge 
many  times  during  that  period.  And  now, 
how  glorious,  the  quarantine  sign  could 
come  down ! 

We  called  the  girls  for  breakfast,  but 
they  seemed  to  ignore  the  summons. 

Mother  entered  Betty’s  bedroom. 

“Daddy,  come  here  quick,”  she  called. 

Dad  went,  and  in  a  moment  he  under¬ 
stood  the  look  of  resignation  on  Mother’s 
face. 

Betty  and  Dottie  had  the  nicest  coating 
of  little  red  spots  you  ever  did  see. 

“Three  weeks  more,”  sighed  Mother. 

T.  T.  J. 


Woods  Mold 

On  some  farms  there  are  low  places 
where  leaves,  twigs  and  weeds  have 
washed  for  years  and  decayed,  making 
a  black,  rich  earth.  This  earth  contains 
from  $4  to  $5  worth  of  plant  food  per 
ton  besides  the  organic  matter  it  con¬ 
tains.  It  will  pay  the  farmer  who  has 


Mother  Would  Bring  a  Story  Booh 


could  roam  through  the  woods  and  along 
the  creek.  It’s  worse  now  because  Peggy 
is  better,  and  wants  to  do  just  what  the 
rest  do.” 

It  was  then  the  inspiration  came. 
Mother  lined  up  the  four  culprits  and 
told  them  to  secure  scissors,  paper,  cray¬ 
ons,  etc.,  and  take  them  to  the  table  under 
the  big  maple  tree. 

When  this  had  been  accomplished 
Mother  explained,  “A  new  game.” 

“Teddy,  you  are  to  collect  leaves  from 
all  the  trees,”  said  Mother.  “Get  one  leaf 
from  each  tree  in  the  yard  and  then  go 
over  into  the  lot  by  the  barn.  Betty  will 
help  you  press  them  between  pieces  of 
newspaper.  You  must  write  the  name 
under  each  leaf.  Notice  how  some  leaves 
are  like  arrows  and  others  like  hands.  Be 
sure  to  put  the  right  name  under  each. 

‘  Dottie,  you  are  to  pick  flowers  and 
press  them  the  same  way,”  continued 
Mother.  “Write  down  the  name  and  the 
color  under  each  one.  I  want  my  little 
girl  to  know  the  name  of  every  pretty 
flower  that  grows. 

“Peggy,  you  see  how  many  birds  you 
can  find.  Listen  to  the  songs ;  see  if  you 
can  find  the  nest  in  the  trees.  Write  down 
the  name  and  then  find  a  picture  in  your 
bird  book.  Draw  one  just  like  it  with 
your  pencil  and  then  color  it  with  your 
crayons. 

And,  Betty,  you  are  to  name  the  but¬ 
terflies.  There  is  a  butterfly  book  in  the 
bookcase  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Draw 
a  picture  and  color  it.  You  can  use 
Daddy’s  net  to  catch  some  if  you  wish.” 
fhe  “new  game”  started,  and  for  several 
'lays  it  helped  out  considerably.  We 
couldn’t  actually  be  on  the  old  farm,  but 
''  ’’  PDyed  games  that  only  farm  children 
,  ,now  b°w  to  play,  and  studied  about  the 
Jfrds  and  flowers  and  trees  which  only 
aim  children  learn  to  know  and  love. 

u ring  a  lull  in  the  proceedings  Mother 
c'O'.id  bring  a  story  book  and  all  would 
' r  Quickly  around,  for  listening  to 
•  "uior  read  stories  is  indeed  the  best 

n>c  ^  of  all.  And  at  this  time  Mother 
«.OU,f  asb  about  the  flowers  and  butter- 
ies,  creating  interest  for  another  day  in 
the  new  game.” 

,  ,se90nfl  week  of  quarantine  passed 
A  y  anc*  the  third  week  arrived.  “Can 


these  deposits  on  his  farm  to  haul  out 
this  rich  dirt  and  scatter  on  his  fields. 
It  is  extra  good  for  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  also  for  top-dressing  a  lawn. 
Farmers  living  near  towns  and  cities 
can  sell  this  rich  dirt  to  people  who  have 
flowers,  vegetables  or  a  lawn.  K.  c. 

Virginia. 


White  Raspberries? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  white  raspberries? 
I  have  looked  through  a  few  nursery  books 
but  see  nothing  of  the  kind.  L.  j.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  nearest  white  of  any  raspberry  we 
know  is  Golden  Queen,  which  is  light  yel¬ 
low  and  an  excellent  variety,  which  we 
have  grown. 

There  is  a  white,  or  cream  colored, 
blackberry  called  Iceberg,  and  sold  by 
many  nurserymen.  It  is  interesting  as 
a  novelty,  but,  being  self-sterile,  requires  a 
variety  of  the  season,  like  Early  Harvest, 
for  pollination. 


Bounty  on  Poisonous  Snakes 

Editor  Benj.  K.  Focht,  of  the  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.,  Saturday  News,  is  interested 
in  lessening  the  number  of  rattlers  and 
copperheads.  He  prints  the  following 
statement : 

Our  offer  applies  to  snakes  killed  any¬ 
where  in  Union  County. 

To  get  going  the  Saturday  Neios  will 
give  $1  each  up  to  $10  as  a  bounty  for 
the  killing  of  as  many  copperheads  and 
rattlers. 

We  would  like  to  have  others  make 
contributions  for  this  same  purpose,  and 
we  will  let  the  world  know  about  those 
who  furnish  the  money  and  those  who 
furnish  the  nerve  to  get  rid  of  these 
snakes. 

Let’s  make  the  woods  safe  for  men, 
women  and  children,  and  our  plan  of  a 
bounty  will  do  the  business. 

Send  your  money  to  the  S.  N.  Snake 
1  und  and  we  will  render  an  accounting 
of  what  is  contributed,  and  we  hope  the 
accounting  will  be  in  dead  snakes  and 
those  who  do  the  execution. 

This  seems  a  worthy  enterprise  for  any 
community  where  these  snakes  are  a 
menace.  In  localities  having  rocky  dens 
the  snakes  may  stray  from  them  into 
nearby  villages.  We  found  a  copperhead 
beside  a  main  road  in  the  village  of  Suf- 
fern,  N.  Y.,  two  years  ago. 


Sold... 

15  Tons  of 


CX  A  Bell  System  Advertisement 

A  farmer  near  Ithaca,  New 
York,  wanted  to  have  his  straw 
baled,  provided  he  could  find  a 
place  to  sell  it.  He  drove  here 
and  there  in  his  car,  making  in¬ 
quiries.  No  one  wanted  to  buy. 
Then  he  thought  of  a  man  who 
used  straw  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity.  He  stepped  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  called  him.  He  sold 
him  15  tons,  then  and  there. 

1  t  f 

A  farmer  living  in  Grant 
County,  Ind.,  started  to  sell 
75  hogs,  but  thought  it  might 
be  wise  to  telephone  and  see  if 
prices  were  firm.  Prices  had 
dropped  Kc.  He  held  the  hogs 
and  got  a  He  increase. 

iff 

There  is  no  friend  quite  like  the 
telephone  when  emergency 
threatens,  whether  fire,  injury, 
sickness  or  thieves.  But  it  is 
also  valuable  in  the  day-to-day 
duties  of  life — running  errands 
to  town,  bringing  spare  parts 
when  a  machine  is  broken,  call¬ 
ing  neighbors  and  friends,  find¬ 
ing  where  to  buy  or  sell  for  the 
best  price. 

The  modern  farm  home  has 
a  telephone. 


FALL  DISKING  PAYS 


It  helps  keep  down  weed  growth,  conserves 
moisture  and  fertility,  and  makes  your  land 
easier  to  work  the  following  Spring.  C 
Let  us  send  you  valuable  illustrated  Free  Book 
The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage’,’  also  complete  catalog 
and  prices  of  Clark  Cutaway  Disk  Harrows  and 
Plows  for  horses  and  tractors 
THECUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  3B  MAIN  ST  HIGGANUM, CONN. 

EIGHTY-NINTH  | 

New  York  State  Fair  | 

One  of  America  *s  H 

First  Agricultural  Expositions 

Great  Live  Stock,  Poultry  and  Farm  Products  e|e 
Shows  for  Premiums  of  $80,000  = 

Attractions  Best  in  the  Land  11 

Grand  Circuit  Horse  Racing,  Outdoor  Horse  || 

Show,  Band  Concerts,  Sensational  Circus  Acts,  H 

Musical  Revue  at  Night.  Fireworks  Spectacle. 

Syracuse,  August  26th  to  31st  M 

REDUCED  RATES  ON  RAILROADS  H 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  tmsting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yobkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WHEN  an  expert  whets  his  pencil,  he  has  no 
rival  in  figuring  the  profits  on  farm  crops.  The 
expert  estimates  the  crop  production,  and  the  low- 
price  level  and  the  highest  price  quotations.  Then 
j  by  the  simple  process  of  multiplying  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  quotations  by  the  estimated 
production  he  tells  the  world  the  profits  on  the  crop. 
He  never  allows  for  the  possible  overestimate  of  the 
crop  or  the  reduction  in  the  volume  from  damage 
before  or  after  harvest.  He  assumes  no  loss  to  the 
farmer  in  sales  at  the  lowest  quotations,  and  takes 
no  account  of  the  volume  of  (he  product  in  specula¬ 
tor’s  hands  at  the  time  of  the  rise  in  price.  He  for¬ 
gets  entirely,  that  the  price  level  may  again  drop  to 
the  lowest  level  or  go  below  it,  and  he  fails  to  take 
any  account  of  the  volume  of  the  crop  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  the  high  to  the  lowest  mark.  Even 
if  the  high  price  merely  covered  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  the  expert  in  this  process  of  calculations,  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  showing  millions  of  profit  on  the  apparent 
theory  that  the  reduction  of  a  loss  on  the  farm  is 
equivalent  to  a  profit.  On  this  theory  the  advance 
on  grains  and  cotton  last  week  has  been  converted 
into  a  farm  profit  of  $1,380,000,000.  We  would  not 
advise  farmers  to  make  any  reckless  credit  specula¬ 
tions  on  the  prospects  of  being  able  to  pay  later  out 
of  these  expected  profits,  but  we  can  all  fervently 
hope  that  for  once  the  experts  have  underestimated 
the  ultimate  profit  of  farm  crops.  It  will  take  a 
long  series  of  profits  to  even  up  for  the  farm  condi¬ 
tions  of  recent  years.  Happily  the  farm  economic 
tide  has,  we  believe,  begun  to  turn. 

* 

R.  HUBBARD  discusses  a  timely  and  import¬ 
ant  matter  on  our  first  page  this  week.  This 
question  is  of  concern  to  all  commercial  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  though  perhaps  more  to  those  having  orchards 
of  McIntosh,  which  is  a  specialty  in  apple  culture. 
The  suggestion  of  a  McIntosh  growers’  association, 
that  can  be  a  clearing  house  of  information  about 
the  variety  is  a  good  idea.  It  carries  no  inference 
that  McIntosh  growers  are  alarmed  at  the  outlook, 
any  more  than  the  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  indicates 
disquiet  about  the  future  of  the  breed.  In  fact  the 
principle  is  about  the  same — the  sound  one  of  learn¬ 
ing  all  we  can  about  our  business.  Where  would 
live  stock  breeders  be  if  they  stood  aloof  from  others 
in  their  line,  and  tried  to  carry  on  their  work,  which 
includes  marketing  as  well  as  producing?  The  field 
meetings  of  fruit  growers  are  now  recognized  as 
something  of  far  more  account  than  speech  making. 
Formerly  at  these  Summer  meetings  a  little  time 
was  spent  in  looking  over  orchards,  but  the  great 
feature  was  “addresses”  by  experts  on  various  sub¬ 
jects.  Now  the  plan  is  to  make  the  trees  do  most 
of  the  talking,  with  a  little  interpretation  from  the 
experts  on  the  way  as  needed.  Yes,  it  is  high  time 
for  McIntosh  growers  to  take  an  inventory,  as  Mr. 
Hubbard  suggests. 

* 

LATE,  wet  Spring  is  hard  on  pigs  farrowed  in 
that  season.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  1929  Spring  pig  crop  should  be  the  smallest 
since  1925.  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  decrease 
is  8  per  cent,  according  to  government  figures  gath¬ 
ered  in  June.  Whenever  there  is  a  high  death-rate 
among  Spring  litters,  farmers  usually  breed  more 
sows  for  Fall  farrowing.  The  number  of  sows  bred 
or  to  be  bred  for  Fall  litters  this  year  is  17  per  cent 
greater  than  it  was  in  1928.  A  decrease  in  hog  pro¬ 
duction  is  almost  always  more  than  made  up  in  the 
the  year  in  which  it  occurs.  Hog  raising  is  highly 
flexible.  It  also  fits  into  many  a  specialized  system 
of  farming.  Consequently  the  raising  of  hogs,  on  a 
conservative  scale,  is  beginning  to  interest  many 
eastern  farmers  who  believe  that  it  would  fortify 
their  specialties. 


TWO  Ayrshire  cows — Tomboy  and  Alice — are  on 
a  1,200-mile  walk  from  Brandon,  Vt.,  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Exposition,  which  will  open  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  October  12.  They  have  passed 
through  several  New  York  State  communities  in 
which  some  of  our  readers  saw  them.  Two  milk 
cowboys  in  white  suits,  with  a  motor  “chuck”  house 
and  advertising  office  as  their  headquarters,  are  con¬ 
ducting  these  pedigree  hikers  to  the  show.  The 
caravan  is  doing  about  12  miles  a  day.  The  cows  are 
on  test  for  production  while  on  the  road.  What  their 
yield  will  be,  in  terms  of  mileage,  is  anybody’s  guess. 
They  are  doing  well  at  the  pail.  Roadside  herbage 
is  abundant  this  year.  It  is  believed  by  friends  of 
the  breed  that  its  stamina  and  reputation  for  “long¬ 
distance”  records  will  be  confirmed  by  this  unique 
test.  As  a  publicity  device,  under  accredited  aus¬ 
pices,  the  westward  trip  by  Tomboy  and  Alice  will 
set  a  new  pace,  and  stamp  on  bovine  history  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  the  present  sensational  age.  Perhaps  it 
was  inspired  by  the  early  history  of  Shorthorns, 
with  which  Secretary  C.  T.  Conklin  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association  is  familiar.  A  specimen  of 
that  beef  breed  achieved  fame  in  England  as  “the 
white  heifer  that  traveled.”  Good  luck  to  Tomboy 
and  Alice ! 

* 

IX  months  ago  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  issued 
a  warning  against  speculative  credits,  which 
means  against  the  policy  of  the  banks  in  loaning 
large  sums  of  money  to  finance  Wall  Street  trading 
in  stocks  and  bonds.  At  that  time  the  brokers’  loans 
amounted  to  $5,669,000,000.  As  a  means  of  curbing 
these  loans  interest  rates  were  increased  and  went 
as  high  as  a  20  per  cent  rate  per  annum.  The  loans 
have  continued  to  exceed  $5,000,000,000  since,  and 
last  week  reached  the  record  amount  of  $5,813,000,- 
000.  This  is  $20,000,000  in  excess  of  the  previous 
high  record.  Evidently  the  directors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  made  an  error  in  assuming  that  a 
high  interest  rate  would  check  profitable  stock  specu¬ 
lation.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  fatten  on  high 
interest  rates.  This  is  probably  because  country 
banks  and  capitalists  rush  their  funds  to  AY all  Street 
to  profit  by  the  high  rates.  This,  of  course,  has  the 
effect  of  drawing  money  away  from  country  districts 
and  industrial  centers  where  money  is  needed  for 
production  purposes.  The  present  absorption  of 
credit  by  brokers  in  AVall  Street  speculation  threat¬ 
ens  to  lessen  the  credits  necessary  for  the  annual 
movement  of  crops,  thus  serving  to  increase  the  cost 
of  distribution.  The  increase  of  interest  rates  on 
speculative  loans  was  an  experiment  by  Federal 
banks  which  failed.  It  has  not  reduced  speculative 
credits  as  intended.  The  speculative  loans  have  in¬ 
creased.  The  brokers  have  been  able  to  pay  the  high 
rates  and  yet  make  large  profits  on  their  trans¬ 
actions.  They  have  increased  bank  loaning  and 
forced  a  high  interest  rate  on  the  public  generally. 
It  would  seem  like  a  sensible  thing  for  the  Federal 
banks  to  reverse  their  policy  and  furnish  money  at 
a  reasonable  rate  for  the  movement  of  crops  and 
other  business  interests,  and  if  stock  speculation 
must  be  checked,  look  for  a  means  that  will  not 
cripple  the  people  who  are  forced  to  work  for  a 
living. 

* 

EADERS  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  picture  of 
George  A.  Cosgrove  on  page  1004,  and  the 
appreciative  notes  from  Dr.  Dean.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Cosgrove  was  a  regular  contributor  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  His  articles  on  poultry  and 
answers  to  questions  made  good  reading,  not  only 
because  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  but  was 
interested  in  it  and  told  it  in  the  way  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  him.  After  all,  that  is  a  fundamental  in 
writing  on  agricultural  topics,  and  is  the  chief 
reason  why  we  like  to  read  some  articles  wdiile 
others  weary  us.  One  may  know  much  about  a  sub¬ 
ject,  make  his  points,  and  elaborate  them  according 
to  best  rhetorical  usage,  yet  what  he  says  is  “dry  as 
a  bone,”  perfunctory,  and  lacking  in  sincerity  of 
touch  and  penetrative  power  on  those  who  read. 
“How  I  liked  Bailey  as  a  teacher !”  This  remark 
was  made  to  the  writer  several  years  ago  by  a 
former  Cornell  student,  and  may  be  repeated  here 
without  being  considered  flattery.  Thousands  of 
others  who  were  in  Dean  Bailey’s  classes  would  give 
the  same  testimony  in  as  whole-hearted  way.  He 
taught,  not  the  subject  only,  but  his  living  interest 
in  it ;  and  such  teaching  and  writing  will  endure  far 
beyond  the  author’s  life  span. 

* 

A^ERYBODY  knows  that  cultivated  soils  lose 
fertilizer  ingredients  through  the  action  of  rain 
and  snowfall.  Scientists  have  devised  an  apparatus 
by  which  the  leachings  may  be  caught  and  meas¬ 
ured.  At  its  tobacco  sub-station  at  AVindsor,  Conn., 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  has  installed  an 
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outfit  for  this  purpose.  Tobacco  growers  in  that 
State  spend  $75  an  acre  for  fertilizers  every  year. 
A  typical  Connecticut  tobacco  farm  contains  about 
25  acres.  Does  its  owner  get  $1,875  in  value  from 
his  fertilizer  investment?  By  means  of  the  lysi- 
meter,  Prof.  M.  F.  Morgan  in  his  New  Haven  labora¬ 
tory  will  be  able  to  analyze  the  losses.  AYork  of 
this  kind,  with  the  lysimeter,  has  been  done  in  New 
York  State,  Illinois,  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  The 
lysimeter  is  a  concrete  structure  built  three-fourths 
underground,  with  rows  of  tanks  sunk  in  the  earth. 
The  tanks  are  filled  with  soil  of  various  kinds,  treat¬ 
ed  with  fertilizers.  From  the  cone-shaped  bottoms 
of  the  tanks,  tin-lined  brass  pipes  lead  through  the 
walls  of  the  lysimeter.  AA’hen  enough  rain  falls  to 
saturate  the  soil  in  the  tanks,  the  excess  water  drips 
through  into  the  pipes,  which  empty  it  into  granite 
cans,  in  which  it  is  measured  and  sampled  for 
analysis,  after  each  heavy  rain.  A  special  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  leaching  of  nitrogen  from  four  types 
of  soil  is  under  way  in  Connecticut.  The  lysimeter 
also  will  be  used  in  studying  the  effects  of  fertilizers 
applied  by  market  gardeners. 

* 

ONE  of  the  worst  garden  pests  is  the  striped 
cucumber  beetle,  which  makes  havoc  with 
squashes  as  well,  and  eats  flowers  and  leaves  of 
many  weeds  and  even  trees,  when  cucurbits  are  not 
at  hand.  The  damage  they  do  is  out  of  proportion  to 
their  size  and  number,  and  formerly  there  was  great 
wonder  as  to  why  cucumber  and  squash  plants  “went 
to  pieces”  so  badly  from  the  slight  amount  of  eating 
these  beetles  do.  Now  it  is  known  that  they  are 
carriers  of  bacterial  wilt  and  cucumber  mosaic,  the 
bacillus  of  at  least  one  of  these  diseases  living  over 
AVinter  in  the  bodies  of  these  beetles.  In  their  larval 
stages  during  Summer  they  eat  the  roots  and  burrow 
through  the  underground  stems.  In  order  to  save 
cucumbers  in  small  gardens  it  is  necessary  to  get 
after  the  beetles  every  day  with  repellents  and 
poisons.  AA’liere  tobacco  dust  may  be  had  in  quantity, 
that  is  useful  scattered  freely  over  and  under  the 
plants.  Lime  and  wood  ashes  are  also  repellents. 
Most  commercial  insecticides  are  helpful,  but  the 
point  of  importance  is  to  keep  after  them  all  the 
time.  Their  extreme  activity  makes  this  necessary. 
Before  the  plants  get  running  widely,  it  is  possible 
to  make  quite  a  clearing  out  by  fumigation  with 
carbon  bisulphide.  Set  it  in  a  shallow  vessel  and 
cover  with  a  flat  cone  of  building  paper. 

* 

COTTONSEED  was  once  thrown  away  as  worth¬ 
less.  Now  use  has  been  found  for  all  parts  of 
it,  even  the  hulls.  During  the  11  months  ending 
June  30,  cottonseed  crushing  totaled  5,007,306  tons. 
Texas  led  with  1,703,667  tons.  Other  States  in  order 
were :  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
Louisiana.  The  manufactured  products  for  this 
period  were :  1,584,793,861  lbs.  of  crude  oil ;  2,254,923 
tons  of  cake  and  meal ;  1,349,639  tons  of  hulls. 


Brevities 

Rather  hard  to  “grin  and  bear  it”  when  drought  is 
pinching  the  crops. 

A  reader  asks  just  what  is  the  exact  period  of  the 
“dark  of  the  moon.”  Who  knows  about  this? 

Yes,  this  is  blackberry  and  huckleberry  time — good 
things  to  eat  off  the  bushes  or  in  pie  or  presex’ves. 

The  New  Jersey  agricultural  extension  service  has 
enlisted  poultrymen  in  a  “Wage  War  on  AVorms  and 
Disease  Campaign.” 

Another  good  thing  about  these  “shinplaster”  green¬ 
backs  is  that  they  cannot  carry  so  many  microbes  as  the 
old  blanket-size  bills. 

The  Interior  Department  has  withdrawn  from  en¬ 
try  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  supposedly  potash  bearing 
land  in  New  Mexico. 

Canadian  fisheries,  during  last  year,  brought  $54,- 
971,319.  One-third  of  this  value  was  salmon,  next  were 
cod,  halibut,  herring,  whitefisli,  haddock,  trout,  pickerel, 
sardines  and  smelts. 

In  South  Dakota,  4-H  club  tours  are  popular,  there 
being  49,  with  attendance  of  979,  in  1928.  On  these 
tours  the  members  are  given  practice  in  judging  m 
stock  of  all  kinds,  and  learn  new  methods  and  exchan» 
ideas  by  seeing  other  club  members'  stock.  They  a 
also  given  training  in  preparation,  fitting  and  show  i  g 
of  live  stock  for  the  show  ring. 

Poultry"  population  in  the  East  has  remained  about 
the  same  during  the  past  year  while  the  reduction 
the  South  and  the  corn  belt  is  between  5  and  Jo  1 
cent.  The  Pacific  Coast  reduction  is  5  per  cent-  -  " 
cording  to  Harry  Lewis,  president  of  the  National  i  ~ 
try  Council,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  thi|2. 
crease  is  the  high  price  of  feed.  Farmers  in  the  vv 
and  Middle  West  are  selling  their  grain  instead"  ot  Iee 
ing  chickens. 
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The  Hawley  Bill  and  the  Farm 

[The  following  paragraph  comes  to  us  in  a  private 
letter  from  a  distinguished  agricultural  scholar  and  a 
lifelong  friend  of  the  farm.] 

RESIDENT  HOOVER  has  indicated  clearly 
enough  that  he  desires  to  have  the  tariff  law 
amended  so  as  to  help  the  farmers.  No  one  knows 
what  the  result  will  be.  The  House  bill,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hawley  of  Oregon,  is  under  discussion.  It  is 
evident  that  a  good  many  interests  not  concerned 
with  agriculture  are  doing  a  lot  of  talking  in  favor 
ol  increases  which  would  help  them  rather  than  the 
farmers.  Some  persons  already  are  prophesying 
that  the  advantages  the  farmers  will  get  from  the 
new  tariff  law  will  be  less  than  the  disadvantages. 
In  other  words,  it  may  be  that  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  will  be  the  chief  gainers. 

If  Congress  wants  to  help  the  farmers,  they  might 
raise  the  duty  on  molasses.  Great  quantities  are  im¬ 
ported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  An 
increase  of  the  tariff  would  have  the  effect  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  imports  of  molasses  and  turning  more  of 
our  surplus  of  corn  and  potatoes  into  industrial 
alcohol.  That  would  seem  a  sensible  way  to  use  the 
surplus  of  these  crops  which  so  seriously  depresses 
prices. 

Also  the  tariff  on  casein  might  be  raised  so  as  to 
increase  the  outlet  for  this  product  of  American 
dairies. 

A  careful  reading  ef  the  Hawley  bill  causes  one  to 
wonder  why  there  are  so  many  increases  of  tariffs 
on  manufactured  farm  products  like  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  so  few  increases  on  agricultural  products 
that  are  basic  materials  in  manufacturing.  Increases 
in  the  latter  group  would  go  to  the  farmers,  while 
increases  in  the  former  may  go  largely  or  entirely 
to  the  manufacturers  and  to  labor. 

A  few  other  questions  are  these : 

When  the  tariff  is  increased  50  cents  on  hides  and 
also  is  increased  on  shoes,  boots,  belts  and  harness, 
is  not  the  farmer  likely  to  lose  more  than  he  gains? 

Would  not  an  increase  of  duty  on  sago,  cassava 
and  other  such  tropical  products  help  to  create  a 
larger  use  for  some  of  our  standard  crops  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries? 

How  will  the  farmer  profit  from  increasing  the 
duty  on  lumber  and  building  materials?  He  buys 
much  more  than  he  sells  of  these  articles.  In  the 
interest  of  conserving  our  forests,  is  it  not  to  our 
advantage  to  encourage  the  importation  of  forest 
products? 


Trees  for  Abandoned  Farms 

NDER  authority  of  two  recent  laws  the  State 
has  begun  to  reforest  idle  lands  of  the  State. 
One  law  authorizes  the  State  to  go  50-50  with  a 
county  in  the  expense  of  a  reforestation  program. 
The  other  law  authorizes  the  State  to  purchase 
abandoned  farm  lands  in  500-acre  tracts  and  plant 
them  with  trees.  Under  this  law’  we  understand,  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  Chenango  and  counties 
iu  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Discretion  as  to  the 
availability  of  the  lands  is  left  to  the  Conseiwation 
Commission.  Isolated  farms  of  small  acreage  are 
not  used,  but  several  small  adjacent  tracts  may  be 
accumulated  for  forestation.  As  reported  so  far,  the 
price  paid  for  abandoned  farm  lands  is  about  $3.50 
an  acre,  but  improvements  may  be  removed  by  the 
owners. 

According  to  William  G.  Howard,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Lands  and  Forests,  there  are  3,000,000 
acres  of  abandoned  farm  lands  in  the  State  suitable 
tor  reforestation,  and  he  estimates  that  it  will  re- 
Quire  30  years  to  complete  the  work.  In  the  State 
nurseries  30  per  cent  of  the  trees  are  suitable  for 
pulp  for  paper  making  and  70  for  lumber.  The 
trees  would  attain  a  growth  for  pulp  making  in  35 
years,  and  for  lumber  in  50  years,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  a  thinning  out  process  would  produce  small 
timbers  for  posts  and  other  purposes. 

The  conservation  authorities  estimate  the  planting 
°f  100,000  trees  a  year  with  a  value  when  established 
of  $200  an  acre  or  a  total  value  of  $600,000,000,  and 
by  cutting  60,000  acres  a  year,  create  an  annual 
revenue  of  $12,000,000  to  the  State.  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  that  the  cut-over  land  would  again  he  replanted, 
and  the  supply  be  continuous  and  perpetual.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  production  would  meet  the  full 
needs  of  the  State  for  lumber  and  60  per  cent  of  the 
pulp  required  by  the  State  for  paper  making. 

It  is  always  easy  to  figure  profits  on  paper,  and  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  be  liberal  with  estimates  of  possi¬ 
bilities  not  to  materialize  even  within  50  years, 
hhir  experiences  do  not  encourage  high  hopes  of 
profits  from  municipal  enterprises  financed  by  pub- 
'ic  funds.  Prudent  individual  investors  would  cal¬ 
culate  the  cost  of  the  young  trees  in  the  nursery,  the 
planting  and  care,  the  loss  in  taxes  and  interest  on 


the  whole  investment,  and  yet  conducted  with  any 
fair  degree  of  economy  even  for  public  enterprises, 
this  undertaking  should  be  both  wise  and  profitable 
for  the  State.  Few  of  us  realize  how  much  we  are 
dependent  on  wood,  nor  how  criminally  wasteful  we 
have  been  of  it.  But  aside  from  the  utility  and 
value  of  the  wood,  the  reforestation  program  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  rainfall,  volume  of  snow, 
conservation  of  moisture,  equalization  in  the  flow 
of  rivers,  the  prevention  of  floods,  and  eroding  of 
land  surfaces  and  conservation  of  soil  fertility.  This 
need  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  during  the  Glynn  administration  15  years  ago. 
It  is,  we  believe,  a  proper  public  undertaking  for  the 
State. 


A  Speeder  Saves  a  Life 

AUL  J.  HERMAN,  10  years  old,  was  bitten  by 
a  copperhead  in  a  barn  near  Somerville,  N.  J., 
but  did  not  see  the  reptile,  or  know  what  caused  the 
pain  in  his  arm.  Later  his  older  brother  killed  the 
snake,  but  the  delay  inperiled  Paul’s  life.  There 
was  no  anti-venom  serum  in  the  local  hospital.  Time 
had  become  the  big  factor  in  the  boy’s  life.  Corporal 
Russell  Hurden  of  the  State  police  was  ordered  to 
get  serum  where  it  could  be  found.  Hurden  made 
17  miles  on  his  motorcycle  in  16  minutes,  from 
Wilburtha  to  Washington  Corners  where  he  met  a 
messenger  with  the  only  tube  of  serum  available, 
then  on  to  Somerville,  38  miles,  in  32  minutes.  The 
doctor  wanted  four  tubes  more.  The  policeman  dis¬ 
carded  his  motorcycle,  and  made  Philadelphia  and 
return  in  an  automobile  with  the  serum,  covering 
78  miles  in  66  minutes.  The  boy  received  another 
injection;  and  at  daybreak  next  morning  the  doctor 
announced  his  opinion  that  Paul  was  almost  sure 
to  recover.  Good  roads,  well-built  vehicles,  the  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  engine,  and  skilled  physicians  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  speed  that  saved  a  boy’s  life,  but  all 
of  these  equipments  would  have  failed  without  the 
keen  eye,  the  skilled  hand  and  foot,  the  quick  judg¬ 
ment,  the  indomitable  spirit,  and  sturdy  endurance 
of  a  man.  We  have  never  seen  Corporal  Hurden  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  we  will  ever  have  the  pleasure, 
but  we  like  to  pay  tribute  to  his  courage,  his  heroism 
and  his  grit.  In  the  old  days  the  man  who  killed  in 
strife  was  a  hero.  Today  it  is  a  greater  glory  to 
save  the  life  of  a  helpless  child. 


The  Farm  Board  in  Action 

HE  first  official  act  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
seems  to  have  been  to  repel  the  onslaught  on 
that  $500,000,000  fund  by  people  in  need  of  ready 
money.  Chairman  Leggt  expressed  the  policy :  None 
of  the  money  is  to  be  loaned  to  individuals,  and  lob¬ 
byists  and  lawyers  and  promotors  are  not  needed. 
The  people  concerned  may  speak  for  themselves  with 
better  success  than  through  professionals.  The  use 
of  the  money  is  restricted  to  farm'  organizations. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  as  far  as  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  is  to  regulate  production  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  needs  for  the  commodity,  to  make 
marketing  procedure  more  efficient  and  economical, 
and  by  such  savings  to  increase  the  returns  to  the 
producer  without  materially  increasing  the  cost  to 
the  consumer.  This  is  substantially  the  policy 
adopted  15  years  ago  by  the  State  of  New  York 
when  it  established  the  first  State  marketing  de¬ 
partment  in  the  country,  however,  with  $15,000  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Federal  sum  of  $500,000,000.  The  State 
program  was  interrupted  by  war  conditions,  middle¬ 
men  in  business  and  petty  politics,  but  not  until  it 
had  demonstrated  the  possibilities  in  a  regulated 
marketing  system  for  farm  products. 

The  wide  spread  between  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
and  the  return  to  the  producer  is  now  generally 
recognized  as  the  most  important  factors  in  the  farm 
problem.  It  is  well  that  Chairman  Legge  has  em¬ 
phasized  it.  Pie  will  need  and  he  will  deserve  all 
the  encouragement  and  support  producers  can  give 
him  to  pursue  it  against  powerful  opposition  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 


Seed  Potato  Tour 

The  New  York  Co-operative  Seed  Potato  Association, 
main  office  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  invites  friends  and  patrons 
to  attend  its  Animal  Blue  Tag  Potato  Tour  August  12- 
13.  During  these  two  days  the  largest  and  most  pro¬ 
gressive  of  the  certified  seed  growers  in  Steuben,  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Allegany  and  Wyoming  counties  will  be  visited. 
At  each  farm  the  owner  will  be  interviewed  regarding 
his  cultural  practices  and  seed  selection  methods  and 
the  certified  seed  growing  in  the  fields  will  be  inspected. 

Special  cars  will  be  run  on  the  D.  L.  &  W.  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  coming  from  Long  Island  and 
points  near  to  New  York  City.  The  tour  will  start 
from  Bath,  N.  Y.,  Monday  morning  at  8  :30  and  disband 


at  Gainesville,  Tuesday  afternoon.  Monday  night  at 
Dansville  a  potato  banquet  will  be  held. 

At  the  various  stops  along  the  route  talks  will  be 
given  by  scientific  men  and  by  practical  farmers  of  ex¬ 
perience.  During  these  two  days  beginners  in  the  cer¬ 
tified  seed  business  can  secure  information  that  it  has 
taken  the  older  growers  years  to  gain. 

The  dealer  and  purchaser  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
will  be  able  to  select  from  the  fields  shown  those  that 
best  please  his  judgment  and  thus  when  the  market 
opens  he  will  have  something  on  which  to  base  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  selection  of  seed  from  a  certain  field. 

The  Steuben  County  Farm  Bureau  is  co-operating 
toward  the  success  of  this  tour  by  combining  their  an¬ 
nual  tour  with  it.  Those  desiring  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  either  at  Bath  August  11  or  at  Dansville  August 
12  should  communicate  with  George  Winfield  Lamb, 
secretary  of  the  association  at  the  Utica  National  Bank 
Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  Fruit  Situation  in  Vermont 

The  growing  of  apples  is  about  the  only  commercial 
fruit  industry  in  Vermont,  although  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  strawberries  grown  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  local  sections,  but  the  apple  is  the  one  big 
horticultural  crop  in  Vermont. 

The  1929  crop,  while  somewhat  smaller  than  the  1928 
crop,  in  all  probability  will  be  so  much  better  in  quality, 
being  largely  free  of  scab,  that  it  will  compare  in 
money  value  quite  well  with  last  year.  There  should  be 
more  than  100,000  barrels  of  first-class  apples  this  year 
from  Vermont  orchards. 

Insects  and  diseases  have  not  been  especially  trouble¬ 
some  this  year.  There  was  so  much  good  weather  be¬ 
fore  and  following  the  blossoming  time  that  nearly  all  of 
the  growers  were  able  to  apply  all  of  the  prescribed 
spray  applications  and  as  a  consequence  have  got  pretty 
good  control.  The  curculio  injury  is  often  somewhat 
serious.  The  quality  in  all  probability  will  be  good. 
The  larger  crop  will  be  on  McIntosh,  Tolman,  Delicious 
and  Wealthy  and  lighter  crops  on  Spy,  Greening  and 
Fameuse.  Growers  who  did  not  succeed  in  getting  on 
the  delayed  dormant  or  the  pre-pink  have  some  scab 
this  year.  These  people  have  probably  learned  an  ex¬ 
pensive  lesson  and  will  doubtless  profit  by  it  in  subse¬ 
quent  seasons.  There  is  very  little  blight  this  year. 

Hail  has  wrought  much  damage  in  at  least  two  com¬ 
mercial  orchards.  Hailstones  as  large  as  beechnuts 
were  reported,  which  pelted  the  apples,  scarring  almost 
every  one.  In  such  a  case,  the  grower  was  inclined  td 
abandon  his  orchard  for  this  year,  but  that  might  not  bo 
a  wise  plan.  Hail  insurance  is  coming  into  use.  It  is 
being  approved  by  more  and  more  growers  each  year. 
Looking  back  over  a  long  period,  it  might  be  said  that 
Vermont  fruit  growers  in  general  have  been  quite  im¬ 
mune  from  hail  injury,  but  most  every  year  it  hits  at 
least  one  orchard  some  time  during  the  growing  season. 
Like  lightning,  there  is  no  telling  where  it  will  strike. 

Paper  mulch  in  at  least  two  commercial  orchards  is 
being  tried  out  as  a  means  of  suppressing  witch  grass 
and  other  weeds,  especially  among  small  trees  and  ap¬ 
parently  with  good  results.  George  F.  Richards  has 
1,000  trees  paper-mulched.  m.  b.  Cummings. 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

July  12. — Farmers  are  busy  with  their  haying,  which 
is  a  big  crop.  There  is  much  standing  grass  for  sale  in 
different  parts  of  the  county. 

Strawberries  proved  a  bountiful  crop  in  spite  of  the 
dry  June  weather.  There  was  so  much  rainfall  in  May 
that  the  ground  was  thoroughly  soaked  when  the  dry 
weather  of  June  arrived.  Black  and  red  raspberries  are 
proving  a  good  crop. 

Corn  is  growing  very  fast  and  looks  thrifty;  potatoes 
looking  fine;  no  bugs  as  yet  of  much  account.  All 
kitchen  gardens  and  truck  patches  are  also  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  All  maturing  fast;  absence  of  bugs  noticeable 
this  year  in  several  gardens ;  even  the  rose  bugs  on  the 
grapevines  did  not  arrive  this  season,  and  the  roses  in 
the  yard  and  on  the  lawns  were  especially  beautiful 
in  consequence. 

All  kinds  of  poultry  are  thriving;  chickens,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys  looking  the  best  this  July;  that  dry 
June  was  a  benefit  to  them. 

There  will  be  a  large  crop  of  blueberries  in  the 
various  pastures  soon  ;  the  earlier  varieties  are  already 
ripe;  there  will  also  be  a  bountiful  crop  of  elderberries 
which  grew  wild  in  this  section. 

Eggs  have  remained  from  30  to  36c  a  dozen  for  about 
three  weeks;  butter,  from  45  to  48c  in  trade  at  country 
stores  for  the  past  two  weeks.  Strawberries,  the  finest, 
were  $5  a  crate,  and  the  variety  was  Premier.  e.  v.  h. 


Vegetables  Growers’  Convention 

A  feature  of  the  National  Vegetable  Growers’  Con¬ 
vention  in  Philadelphia  the  week  of  August  19  will  be 
an  inspection  tour  of  the  Terminal  Markets  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  August  22.  The  facilities  in  Philadelphia 
for  receiving  and  distributing  earlots  of  vegetables  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  large  city.  During  the  year 
of  1928,  over  44,000  carloads  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
came  to  Philadelphia.  With  the  exception  of  potatoes, 
the  leading  single  commodities  were  lettuce  and  cab¬ 
bage;  42  States  were  shippers  to  the  Philadelphia 
market. 

Each  agency  functioning  in  this  rapid  and  efficient 
movement  of  vegetables  is  going  to  introduce  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  convention  to  their  part  in  the  movement. 
Experts  will  explain  the  movement  of  the  vegetables 
after  they  arrive  in  the  Terminal  until  they  are  sold 
to  the  retailer.  Since  a  large  number  of  vegetable  car¬ 
loads  coming  to  Philadelphia  are  sold  by  auction  this 
will  be  inspected. 

In  order  to  see  the  Terminal  Markets,  when  the 
vegetables  are  in  movement,  the  party  will  assemble  at 
the  Terminal  at  4  :30  A.  M.  Bus  accommodations  wifi 
be  available  from  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  From 
time  of  arrival  until  7  :45  A.  M.  there  will  be  continual 
points  of  interest,  with  “time  out”  for  breakfast  at  the 
Terminal.  After  leaving  the  Terminal,  it  is  planned  to 
go  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Com¬ 
pany  plant,  where  they  will  be  canning  tomatoes. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Present  Help 

The  wings  of  God  are  wide  and  cast  a 
shadow 

Wider  than  condor’s  wings  or  the  al¬ 
batross  ; 

Their  shadow  is  very  dark,  as  dark  as 
midnight, 

Their  shadow  is  dark  as  the  shadow  of 
the  Cross. 

Yet  under  them  shalt  thou  trust.  Evil 
shall  go  by  thee 

Safe  in  the  darkness  under  thy  God’s 
wide  wings; 

Though  thou  hear  mountains  moving  and 
arrows  are  flying, 

Thou  shalt  be  still  as  a  child  whose 
mother  sings. 

Far  outside  in  the  light  are  thy  joy  and 
sorrow ; 

Forget,  forget  the  pleasant  things  thou 
hast  left, 

Put  from  thy  mind  anxiety  and  hunger, 

Hope  that  was  long  deferred  and  love 
bereft. 

Have  now  no  fear  of  the  darkness  that 
enfolds  thee, 

God's  wings  are  spread  as  an  eagle’s 
over  her  nest. 

The  wings  of  God  are  wide  and  safe  for 
hiding, 

t  There  in  the  darkness  shall  thy  soul 
find  rest. 

— Louise  Driscoll  in  The  Commonweal. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  what  Winter 
salads  could  be  grown  in  a  window  gar¬ 
den.  She  thinks  that  if  we  can  grow 
flowers  in  the  window,  we  could  grow  sal¬ 
ads  also,  and  she  thinks  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  pleasant.  What  experience 
can  readers  contribute  in  this  line?  We 
know  that  watercress  can  be  grown  in  a 
bowl  of  water  with  a  little  earth  at  the 
bottom,  providing  pungent  green  sprays 
for  garnishing,  and  the  little  plant  called 
corn  salad  grows  very  quickly  producing 
tender  little  green  leaves.  This  plant, 
which  answers  to  the  dignified  name  of 
Valerianella  olitoria,  is  also  known  as 
lamb’s  lettuce  and  fetticus,  but  is  little 
grown  in  this  country.  Abroad  it  is  a 
cool  season  crop,  grown  in  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  under  conditions  similar  to  lettuce. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  house-grown  salads  in  Win¬ 
ter.  Of  course  endive,  grown  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  then  brought  into  the  cellar  for 
its  blanched  leaves,  is  one  of  our  finest 
Winter  salads. 

* 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  the  wasting  of  a  single  shoe 
yearly  by  each  person  in  the  United 
States  costs  the  country  at  least  $250,- 
000,000  annually,  at  present  prices.  This 
seems,  a  good  argument  for  taking  care 
of  our  shoes. 

* 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station,  in 
*  a  bulletin  on  bread-making  says  that  to 
help  to  keep  bread  dough  at  the  proper 
temperature  while  fermenting,  it  is  well 
to  have  one  or  more  cloths  and  pads 
made  for,  and  kept  for,  that  purpose  only. 
Each  bread-cloth  should  be  made  of  white 
outing  flannel  or  of  white  Canton  flan¬ 
nel  ;  two  yards  is  a  good  length.  Each 
bread-pad  should  be  made  of  cotton  bat¬ 
ting  covered  with  white  muslin,  tied,  or 
quitled  loosely  together ;  two  yards  square 
is  a  good  size.  Each  pad  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  detachable  white  muslin 
cases,  so  that  as  one  case  is  removed  for 
laundering,  it  may  be  replaced  at  once 
by  a  clean  one.  These  bread-cloths  and 
pad  cases  should  be  laundered  often. 
Wash  and  boil  in  good  soapsuds,  rinse 
and  dry  thoroughly,  fold  without  ironing, 
keep  in  a  clean  place,  and  use  them  only 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  de¬ 
signed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
pads  themselves  may  be  easily  laundered 
when  necessary.  A  cabinet  in  which 
dough  may  be  placed  for  the  various  ris¬ 
ing  processes  aids  materially  in  keeping 
it  at  the  desired  even  temperature.  This 
is  especially  true  if  the  kitchen  is  not 
overheated,  or  is  exposed  to  drafts.  A 
cold  draft  on  a  bread-dough  chills  it 
quickly,  and  a  chill  interferes  at  once 
with  yeast  fermentation.  In  lieu  of  a 
cabinet,  which  might  be  made  of  a  small 
box,  a  corner  may  be  preserved  on  a 
cupboard  shelf  for  that  particular  pur¬ 
pose,  and  serve  very  well.  When  needed 
for  use,  warm  the  bread-pads  and  one  of 
the  bread-cloths,  line  the  cabinet  or  cup¬ 


board  shelf  with  one  of  the  pads,  wrap 
the  bowl  containing  the  dough  in  one  of 
the  cloths  folded  to  a  convenient  size, 
place  it  on  the  pad  and  cover  it  with  the 
other  pad. 


When  We  Turn  Nurse 

In  these  days  of  hurry  and  bustle, 
crowded  hospitals,  and  trained  nurses  are 
at  a  premium,  the  getting-well  period  of 
a  patient  is  often  left  to  the  care  of  the 
home  folks,  and  goes  without  saying  that 
this  time  of  an  illness  is  often  the  most 
trying,  especially  when  it  comes  to  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  patient's  appetite ;  nothing 
looks,  smells  or  tastes  right,  particularly 
if  liquids  have  been  the  order  of  the  day 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  an  illness. 
Now  that  the  dangerous  period  of  the 
malady  is  over  and  a  fuller  diet  impera¬ 
tive,  ten  to  one  she  will  have  very  little 
inclination  to  partake  of  anything  but  the 
previous  regulated  liquids.  Here  the  coax¬ 
ing  begins,  for  neither  nerves  nor  reason 
are  always  under  the  best  control,  and 
we  find  ourselves  almost,  if  not  quite,  at 
our  wits’  end  trying  to  cajole  a  capri¬ 
cious  appetite. 

Along  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  it  takes  good  nourishing  food  to  re¬ 
build  lost  tissue,  strengthen  flabby  mus¬ 
cles,  and  revive  jaded  nerves,  after  some 
long  and  serious  illness,  and  in  ordinary 
cases  where  a  restricted  diet  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  the  essentials  are  simple  enough ; 
just  wholesome  easily  digested  foods,  such 


gelatin  is  dissolved,  and  add  to  it  three- 
fourths  cup  of  clear  strong  chicken  broth  ; 
strain  into  a  plain  individual  mold  and 
chill.  Serve  turned  out  on  a  crisp  lettuce 
leaf  and  top  with  a  teaspoon  of  slightly 
seasoned  whipped  cream. 

For  a  change,  even  an  ordinary  lamb 
chop  may  be  glorified.  Trim  all  the  meat 
and  fat  from  the  bone  of  a  rib  chop,  ex¬ 
cept  the  large  muscle  at  the  thick  end, 
and  broil.  Dip  a  slice  of  canned  pine¬ 
apple  in  melted  butter,  sprinkle  slightly 
with  sugar,  and  bake  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  very  hot  oven,  and  serve  the  chop 
on  this  garnished  with  a  bit  of  cress  or 
parsley. 

Oyster  omelet  is  a  delicate,  nutritious 
dish  that  will  surely  be  appreciated  by 
the  patient  tired  of  oysters  or  eggs  served 
ordinarily.  Cream  some  oysters  and  keep 
them  warm  over  hot  water  while  you 
make  a  puffy  omelet ;  before  folding  place 
several  oysters,  drained  dry,  on  one  half, 
and  when  hot  fold  the  omelet.  Slip  on  an 
individual  platter  and  serve  with  the 
creamed  oysters  poured  around  it. 

Children  adore  egg  in  nest,  it  generally 
settles  all  disputes  on  likes  and  dislikes 
as  far  as  eggs  are  concerned.  Separate 
the  yolk  and  white  of  an  egg.  Beat  the 
white  stiff  and  dry,  add  a  speck  of  salt 
and  heap  on  a  circular  piece  of  buttered 
toast.  Make  a  depression  in  the  center  of 
the  white  and  drop  in  the  yolk.  Bake  in 
a  rather  moderate  oven  until  the  yolk 
sets  and  white  is  slightly  browned. 

To  serve  a  small  bird  daintily  select  a 
large,  nice-shaped  sweet  potato  and  scrub 


An  Attractive  Tray  for  an  Invalid’s  Meal 


as  fresh  fruit,  cereals,  eggs,  oysters  and 
clams  when  in  season,  tender  cuts  of  lamb 
and  beef,  chicken,  creamed  soups  and 
fresh  vegetables.  If,  however,  a  restricted 
diet  is  still  required,  as  in  the  early  days 
of  convalescence,  one  should  avoid  same¬ 
ness  whenever  it  is  possible.  This  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  way  by  introducing  at¬ 
tractive  and  novel  little  surprises  both  in 
the  preparation  and  in  the  serving. 

Aside  from  presenting  your  patient 
with  the  right  foods  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  the  tray  and  its  accessories 
should  always  be  dainty  and  neat.  Few 
people  in  health  will  tolerate  careless 
serving,  and  crisp  linen,  pretty  china  and 
thin  glasses  all  mean  so  much  when  our 
appetites  need  coaxing.  Even  the  fresh 
flower  on  the  folded  napkin,  and  the  chop 
or  bit  of  steak  ornamented  with  a  sprig 
of  parsley,  are  really  important  details. 

We  want  our  hot  things  hot,  too,  not 
lukewarm,  and  the  cold  ones  really  cold ; 
hot-water  plates  are  most  convenient, 
though  not  always  easy  to  secure.  How¬ 
ever,  a  well-heated  plate  placed  over  a 
bowl  of  hot  water  and  covered  with  a 
heated  cover  or  inverted  saucer  makes  an 
excellent  substitute.  Put  the  soup  in  a 
small  heated  pitcher  and  wrap  a  napkin 
around  the  baked  potato,  and  though  you 
carry  your  tray  from  the  basement  to  the 
top  of  the  house  it  will  reach  the  sick¬ 
room  with  everything  on  it  dainty  and 
hot. 

Just  a  word  about  the  dishes  and  tray. 
Lovely  individual  teasets,  suitable  for  a 
bed  tray,  can  be  bought  in  both  the  ex¬ 
pensive  and  cheaper  china.  Dainty  clear 
or  colored  glass  sets  can  be  found  in  the 
10-cent  stores  that  are  positively  alluring. 
Every  housewife  with  a  family  of  chil¬ 
dren,  or  an  invalid  in  the  home,  should 
possess  a  bed  tray.  The  white  enameled 
ones  with  folding  legs  are  a  wonderful 
convenience  as  well  as  a  comfort  for  the 
patient  still  in  bed.  There  is  another,  a 
bedside  or  reading-table,  that  is  most  con¬ 
venient.  It  is  constructed  of  wrought 
iron  with  a  cast-iron  base  that  stands  on 
the  floor.  The  top  may  be  either  of  pol¬ 
ished  hard  wood  or  white  enamel.  These 
little  tables  are  adjustable,  and  some  have 
unique  little  lamp  attachments.  Then 
there  is  the  ordinary  white  enameled  tray, 
with  or  without  handles,  that  is  almost 
indispensable  in  every  home. 

For  certain  dietetic  conditions  it  may 
be  necessary  now  and  then  to  go  back  to 
the  much  used  beef  teas  and  broths,  even 
though  the  patient  is  beginning  to  enjoy 
solid  food  again,  and  it  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  she  registers  a  protest  if  you 
venture  to  serve  them  as  just  liquids.  Try 
some  novel  surprise,  for  instance,  freezing 
the  beef  tea.  Beat  the  white  of  an  egg 
stiff  and  fold  it  lightly  into  one  cup  of 
strong  red  beef  tea,  and  freeze  until  thick 
like  mush.  Or  the  chicken  broth  can  be 
made  into  a  jelly  by  covering  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  gelatin  with  two  tablespoons  of 
cold  water,  letting  it  soak  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  then  stir  over  hot  water  until  the 


smooth  with  a  stiff  vegetable  brush,  then 
divide  into  halves  lengthwise.  Scoop  out 
a  cavity  in  the  center  of  each  half,  large 
enough  to  hold  a  snipe  or  reedbird.  Brush 
inside  and  out  with  beaten  egg,  lay  a  thin 
strip  of  pork  in  each  cavity  and  place  a 
bird  on  each  slice,  breast  up.  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  to  a  golden  brown.  Serve  in 
t lie  shells  in  which  they  are  baked  with 
plenty  of  cress  around  them. 

Salads,  properly  prepared,  make  an  at¬ 
tractive  and  wholesome  addition  to  the 
convalescent's  diet.  Tender  green  vegeta¬ 
bles,  dressed  with  French  dressing,  con¬ 
tain  valuable  mineral  salts,  so  needful  to 
a  depleted  system,  and  good  olive  oil  is  a 
very  easily  digested  fat.  Salads  that  con¬ 
tain  fish,  meat,  or  meat  and  vegetables, 
with  mayonnaise  dressing,  are  excellent 
used  as  the  principal  part  of  a  meal,  and 
with  a  little  forethought  one  can  devise 
any  number  of  tempting  varieties  that  are 
sure  to  please. 

To  make  a  simple  delicious  milk  des¬ 
sert,  put  one-half  cup  of  sugar  into  a 
saucepan  with  enough  water  to  cover  it ; 
place  over  the  fire  and  when  the  sugar  is 
dissolved  let  the  syrup  boil  quickly,  with¬ 
out  stirring,  until  it  becomes  quite  brown.  I 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  cool  a  little, 
then  add  a  pint  of  milk,  or  milk  and 
cream.  Set  the  dish  containing  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  basin  of  hot  water  until  luke¬ 
warm,  then  add  two-thirds  of  a  junket 
tablet  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water,  stir 
slightly  and  turn  into  sherbet  cups.  Let 
them  stand  in  a  warm  room  until  firm, 
then  chill.  For  variety  add  a  spoonful  of 
whipped  cream,  sweetened  and  flavored, 
to  the  top,  or  a  sprinkle  of  finely  chopped 
English  walnut  meats,  or  a  little  shredded 
eoeoanut  and  a  candied  cherry. 

Just  a  word  more.  Circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  food  is  given  often  have  much 
to  do  with  the  desire  to  eat  what  has  been 
brought ;  carefully  as  it  has  been  pre¬ 
pared.  small  hindering  causes,  absurd  dis¬ 
appointments,  a  cup  too  full,  a  suspicion 
of  grease  on  the  broth,  or  something 
spilled  on  the  tray  cloth.  Indeed,  the 
amateur  nurse  will  need  not  only  forbeax-- 
ance  but  a  forerunning  imagination  of 
what  her  patient  may  or  may  not  want 
if  she  avoids  the  hundred  and  one  little 
annoyances  and  grievances  that  are  prone 
to  happen  in  the  sick-room. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Vanilla  Ice  Cream 

One  quart  of  milk,  a  pinch  of  salt ; 
bring  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  double 
boiler.  Moisten  a  heaping  teaspoon  of 
cornstarch  in  a  little  milk,  add  to  the 
boiling  milk,  and  cook  one  minute.  Beat 
two  eggs  with  two  cups  of  sugar,  and 
stir  into  boiling  milk.  Stir  well,  then  let 
this  custard  become  perfectly  cold.  When 
cold  add  one  teaspoon  extract  of  vanilla 
and  one  pint  of  cream,  then  freeze.  This 
is  a  smooth  rich  cream  without  a  cooked 
or  starchy  taste. 


Heats  Home 


for 

25c  a  Week! 


f  -nx  uuhuuk  luinace  steady  lor 

fourteen  days  in  normal  weather  conditions 
on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents.”  So  writes 
F.  R.  Redetzke,  of  Cleveland,  North  Dakota 
and  he  adds:  ‘‘Hard  to  believe  is  it?  That’s 
what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought  until  I 
snowed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited  amount 
of  grain  screenings  in  this  country.  That’s 
the  fuel  I  am  using.” 


That’s  what  the  Bulldog  doe*  with  about 
the  lowest  grade  fuel  you  can  think  of! 
Here  a  what  it  does  with  coal  : 


‘‘With  the  Bulldog  Furnace  I  used  3  tons  of 
hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat  our  8  room 
house.”— Lester  F.  Coons,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

“Heats  as  Good  as  Ever!" 

‘‘In  regard  to  our  Bulldog  Furnace:  Our 
furnace  has  been  in  use  6  years  and  it  heats 
as  good  as  ever” — Arthur  Cloepfil,  R.  F  D 
No.  1,  Rock  Port,  Mo. 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  any  Height  of  Basement 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 


If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected,  fit* 
any  height  of  basement,  goes  through  any 
door,  and  you  install  it  yourserlf  I 

No  Money 
Down! 


Small  Monthly  Payments 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point.  Don’t 
consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you  find 
out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once  for 
our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bulldog 
success.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW1  Mail 
this  coupon  TODAY! 

DD(.  Bulldog  Furnace  Co.  ,mm 

19th  &  Calif  orniaAve., Dept.  C-907  Chicago 

Without  obligating  me,  please  send  me  your  free 
catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Furnace. 

Have  you  a  basement? 


Yes  □ 
No  a 


Name 


Street 

Addrees 


Town 


County  Sta.te_ 


WINDOW  SHADES  M  Measure 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

We  pay  delivery  charges.  Write  for  free  valuable  catalog 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 

426  Albeo  Square  Brooklyn,  n-  »• 


PE  SECOND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  ai!  practical  ,  .  ( 

new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over, 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  r  u  f  ■ 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark, 


hand 

•  mrnofies  WltD 


ATER  PUMPS  WATER 

and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram  Noatten  i 
expense.  Write  for  free  catalog-, 

-  -  PARK  row, 


no 

OLSEN, 


17 


caraioK-  „ 

NEW  YOLK 


Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 

mill.  Free  samples.  Order 
-  "  ------  Sl.nt  o.  O.  D.  Postage  pal  . 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10.  West  Concord,  n 


YARNS 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1015 


Canning  Fruit  Juices 

Cut  or  crush  fruits.  Heat  to  about  150 
to  170  degrees.  Do  not  allow  to  boil,  just 
simmer.  When  you  think  that  all  juice  is 
extracted  pour  through  a  flannel  jelly  bag 
or  run  through  a  fruit  press.  A  small 
home-sized  crusher  and  press  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  about  any  hardware  store.  Ber¬ 
ries  and  grapes  may  be  crushed  with  a 
potato  masher  or  with  the  hands,  and 
pressed  in  small  meat  presses,  available 
in  many  homes.  ,  . 

Put  the  juice  in  carefully  washed  glass 
iars  or  tin  cans.  If  glass  jars  are  used, 
place  rubbers  and  adjust  lids  as  for  can¬ 
ning.  After  canning,  or  pasteurizing, 
tighten  the  lids.  If  tin  cans  are  used,  use 
lacquered  ones.  The  thing  to  remember 
when  putting  juice  in  tin  cans  is  to  drive 
out  all  the  air  before  sealing.  To  do  this, 
fill  the  cans  “chock  full”  and  then  seal 
tight. 

If  bottles  are  used,  corks  or  caps  may 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


322 — Graceful  Lines. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


signed  in  sizes  16, 
13,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 

Summer  Fashion 


477 — Another  Youth¬ 
ful  Model.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  36  or  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting 
and  4%  yds.  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


497 — Youthful  Chic. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
33-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  33-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


be  used  to  close  the  bottle.  Sterilize  them 
in  boiling  water  before  using.  Pasteurize 
the  juice  in  the  bottles,  unsealed,  and 
then  seal  at  once.  Or  the  bottles  may  be 
completely  sealed  before  pasteurizing  it 
about  iy2  inches  of  space  at  the  top  is 
left  for  expansion  during  the  pasteuriza¬ 
tion. 

Bottles,  caps  and  cappers  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  nowadays  at  almost  any  hardware 

store. 

Then  place  glass  jars,  tin  cans  or  bot¬ 
tles,  whatever  are  used,  in  water  bath  or 
lukewarm  water  which  should  come  to 
within  two  inches  from  top  of  jar.  Heat 
the  water  slowly  to  160  or  170  degrees. 
Do  not  let  it  boil.  Keep  the  juice  at  this 
temperature  from  25  to  30  minutes.  Count 
the  time  when  the  water  reaches  this  tem¬ 
perature.  A  thermometer  insures  accu¬ 
racy.  Remove  from  water  bath  and,  if 
not  sealed,  seal  immediately. 

,  If  the  fruit  juice  is  allowed  to  boil 
cither  during  the  extraction  process  or 
the  pasteurizing  period  the  delicate  flavor 
ls  destroyed.  Some  home  makers  simply 
^.x tract  the  juice  without  heating  and  can 
the  juice.  This  is  the  simpler  and  easier 
process,  but  we  have  found  that  if  the 
Juice  or  fruits  are  heated  before  bottling 
ne  proteins  and  germs  are  coagulated  and 
we  have  a  clearer  product. 

But  if  time  is  valuable  and  help  scarce, 


then  extract  juice,  bottle  or  put  in  jars 
and  pasteurize  for  25  to  30  minutes  at 
160  to  170  degrees.  Fruit  juices  are  so 
valuable  in  the  diet  that  it  is  an  excellent 
idea  for  all  home-makers  to  add  many 
bottles  or  jars  of  juices  to  the  canning 
shelves.  grace  viall  gray. 

Canning*  Raspberries  and 
Green  Tomatoes 

I  have  been  reading  recipes  for  canning 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  with  much  interest,  and 
particularly  the  method  of  canning  red 
raspberries  by  turning  hot  syrup  on  them 
in  the  can  and  then  leaving  the  cans  in 
hot  water  until  the  water  becomes  tepid. 
You  suggest  also  the  use  of  the  tireless 
cooker  to  keep  the  water  warm  instead  of 
placing  a  cloth  over  the  cans.  In  using 
the  fireless  cooker  the  water  will  not  cool 
as  rapidly  as  by  the  other  method,  and 
therefore  should  the  cans  be  taken  out  of 
the  water  at  a  given  time,  say  after  they 
had  been  in  the  water  as  long  as  it  would 
take  for  the  water  to  cool  by  the  first 
method?  Should  the  cans  be  sealed  when 
they  are  put  into  the  hot  water,  or  should 
the  bail  be  just  brought  up  over  the  top 
of  the  can  as  in  processing,  and  sealed 
after  being  taken  out  of  the  water? 

In  the  Fall,  when  we  have  green  toma¬ 
toes,  my  wife  makes  what  we  call  “goo” 
out  of  green  tomatoes  and  onions.  She 
cooks  the  tomatoes  and  onions  together 
until  they  are  soft,  then  adds  a  tablespoon 
of  brown  sugar,  two  of  vinegar,  about 
2  oz.  butter,  a  little  salt  and  pepper. 
Every  time  this  stuff  is  warmed  over  it 
is  better.  Now  as  green  tomatoes  will  not 
keep  very  long,  we  would  like  to  can  them 


green  to  keep  them  through  the  Winter, 
and  never  having  canned  any,  we  do  not 
know  what  is  the  best  method  to  adopt. 
Of  course  it  is  easy  to  can  ripe  tomatoes, 
but  I  imagine  it  is  more  difficult  to  can 
green  ones,  and  have  them  keep  good. 
Will  you  tell  us  how  to  can  them  so  they 
will  be  sure  to  keep  all  right?  c.  H.  Y. 

I  think  the  method  suggested  for  can¬ 
ning  raspberries  excellent.  Raspberries 
have  excellent  keeping  qualities,  and  if 
sound  whole  berries  are  used  and  the  jars 
sterilized  I  have  no  reason  to  think  they 
would  not  keep.  I  think  I  would  leave 
the  jars  in  the  water  until  it  becomes 
tepid,  whether  hot  water  is  used  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  a  fireless  cooker.  I 
would  not  completely  seal  the  jar,  hut 
leave  it,  as  you  say,  with  the  bail  brought 
up  over  the  top  of  the  jar. 

As  to  the  green  tomatoes,  can  them  just 
as-you  do  anything  else.  If  you  want  to 
can  the  “goo”,  as  you  call  it,  have  your 
wife  prepare  it  just  as  she  always  does, 
then  put  in  clean  jars  and  sterilize  for  10 
minutes  in  pressure  cooker  at  5  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure,  and  for  20  minutes  in  any  other 
type  of  canner. 

If  you  wish  to  can  green  tomatoes  with¬ 
out  “goo”,  prepare  and  can  just  as  you 
do  ripe  ones,  only  sterilize  a  little  longer. 
Fifteen  minutes  at  10  lbs.  pressure  in 
pressure  cooker,  30  minutes  in  any  other 
type  of  canner.  grace  viall  gray. 


Old-fashioned  Bread 

One  medium-sized  boiled  potato,  one 
tablespoon  flour,  one  tablespoon  sugar. 
Pour  boiling  water  over,  mash  potato,  and 
mix  all  together.  Add  enough  water  to 


make  about  a  pint,  but  have  it  warm. 
Add  yeast  cake  and  set  in  a  warm  place 
to  rise.  Mix  this  about  noon,  and  let 
rise  until  night.  At  night  add  one  pint 
of  warm  water,  two  heaping  tablespoons 
shortening,  salt,  and  3J/>  quarts  flour. 
Mix  until  dough  turns  free  from  mixer, 
and  is  not  sticky.  Let  rise  over  night. 
This  makes  about  four  loaves. 


Delicious  Sponge  Cake 

Measure  everything  before  starting  to 
mix,  and  put  together  in  the  order  given. 
Put  in  the  mixing  bowl  three  egg  yolks, 
and  beat  thoroughly ;  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  one  scant  cup  of  sugar.  Mix  until 
sugar  is  all  dissolved.  Then  add  five 
tablespoons  hot  water,  one  teaspoon 
flavoring.  Put  three  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch  in  cup,  one  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der,  fill  the  cup  with  flour,  and  level  it. 
Mix  thoroughly  with  other  ingredients  in 
bowl.  Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  stiff,  and 
fold  into  the  batter,  put  in  an  ungreased 
pan,  and  bake  45  minutes. 


Favorite  Lemon  Pie 

Roll  out  a  good  crust  and  prick  it  to 
prevent  blistering.  Turn  pie-plate  up¬ 
side  down  and  cover  with  crust,  then 
bake.  Filling :  For  a  9-in.  pie-plate, 
one  large,  thin-skinned  lemon,  grate  the 
peel  and  extract  the  juice.  Add  one  scant 
cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons  cornstarch, 
yolks  of  three  eggs.  Stir  all  together  and 
add  l1/-!  cups  boiling  water.  Cook  till 
thick.  Pour  into  crust  shell.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  add  two  tablespoons 
sugar,  spread  over  pie  and  brown  slowly. 

A.  L.  B. 


Snubbed  into  solitaire 


Here  is  a  man  of  charm  and  dis¬ 
tinction  who  loves  bridge  and 
plays  it  like  a  master.  Yet  were 
you  to  follow  him  to  Palm  Beach 
in  the  winter  or  to  Newport  in 
the  summer,  you  would  usually 
find  him  playing  solitaire — cer¬ 
tainly  not  from  choice — but  ac¬ 
tually  snubbed  into  it  by  those 
of  his  own  set.  He  is  the  fourth 


nobody  wants.  And  he  doesn’t 
know  why. 

If  you  have  ever  met  a  person 
with  a  real  case  of  halitosis  (bad 
breath)  you  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  what  a  barrier  to  social  or 
business  success  it  would  be. 
Imagine  yourself  in  such  a  pre¬ 
dicament. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prob- 
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rt _  _  That’s  what  men  say  about 

\jREAT  "  Listerine  Shaving  Cream, 
so  soothing,  so  refreshing. 


abilities  are  that  you  do  have 
halitosis  frequently.  Few  escape 
it  for  the  reason  that  every  day, 
in  normal  mouths,  odor-produc¬ 
ing  conditions  (many  of  germ 
origin)  develop.  So,  thousands 
have  halitosis  and  are  unable  to 
detect  it. 

Since  the  risk  is  great  and  de¬ 
tection  difficult,  the  wise  thing? 
to  do  is  to  definitely  put  your 
breath  beyond  suspicion  by  the 
daily  use  of  full  strength  Lis¬ 
terine  as  a  mouth  wash  and  gar¬ 
gle.  It  both  prevents  halitosis 
and  ends  it,  should  it  get  the 
upper  hand. 

While  safe  and  pleasant  in  ac¬ 
tion,  full  strength  Listerine  is  a 
powerful  germicide  which  kills 
even  the  stubborn  Staphylococ¬ 
cus  Aureus  (pus)  germ  in  15 
seconds.  Naturally,  it  destroys 
lesser  germs  in  the  mouth!  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it’s  an  active  deodor¬ 
ant  which  overcomes  odors  of 
all  kinds. 

No  fastidious  person  will  omit 
the  use  of  Listerine  daily.  Lam¬ 
bert  Pharmacal  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Magnetic  * 
♦  ♦  Force 


♦  Helps  to  Operate  ♦ 

Signals  and  Milk  Cows 

MAGNETIC  force,  which  is  used  to 
control  the  pulsations  in  the  new 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker,  is  also  being 
harnessed  for  many  other  uses.  The 
control  of  railway  signals  to  insure  the 
safe  operation  of  trains,  by  magnetic 
force,  is  only  one  of  many  such  uses. 

In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  the 
use  of  magnetic  force  provides  the  most 
dependable,  most  effective  and  uniform 
pulsation  control  ever  devised.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  has  14  other 
exclusive  features,  making  it  the  world’s 
best  milker. 

A  De  Laval  Magnetic  will  milk  cows 
better,  save  you  more  time,  give  every 
dairyman  more  profit  and  satisfaction  than 
anything  he  can  buy. 


Also  the  new  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 
for  the  low  price  field. 

See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write 
nearest  office  below  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackion  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 


Are  you  going 
to  save  your 
Corn  Crop? 

IF  your  late-planted  com  reaches 
*  maturity — fine !  In  a  Unadilla  Silo 
it  becomes  the  best  of  winter  milk- 
producing  feed.  But  should  your  com 
fail  to  mature,  freeze  or  become  in¬ 
fested  with  corn  borers  you  are  in¬ 
sured  against  crop  loss  by  having  a 
Unadilla  ready  to  receive  it. 

Act  at  once  !  Order  your  Unadilla 
and  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  We 
guarantee  immediate  shipment  of  any 
size  silo  in  either  Oregon  Fir  or  Spruce. 
Material  absolutely  dry  and  the  best 
quality  obtainable. 

Liberal  discount  for  cash  on  de¬ 
livery  or  you  can  buy  a  Unadilla  on 
time  payments.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  England  Farming. — More  than 
20  years  ago  I  spent  ten  weeks  among 
stockmen  and  farmers  in  most  of  the  New 
England  States.  Well-kept  small  farms, 
and  clean,  painted,  comfortable  houses, 
with  geraniums  in  the  windows,  surround¬ 
ed  by  attractive  yards,  in  which  there 
were  flowers,  vines  and  trees,  impressed 
me.  Cows,  some  good  horses,  a  few  hogs 
or  sheep  or  both,  a  flock  of  poultry,  an 
orchard  and  a  garden  and  a  sugar  grove 
were  seen  at  most  of  the  places  visited. 
Here,  I  was  sure,  was  a  fair  and  happy 
land,  possessed  by  people  who  had  earned 
it  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  Their  de¬ 
lightful  hospitalities  included  access  to 
the  most  luxurious  featherbeds  that  I  had 
ever  sunk  down  in  on  a  chilly  Spring 
night.  What  a  difference  there  is  be¬ 
tween  a  bumpy  mattress  made  of  corn 
shucks  in  the  West  and  a  New  England 
bedtick  filled  with  down  and  fine  feathers ! 

Outwardly  Changed. — It  was  a  new 
experience  to  me  to  enter  the  front  door 
of  a  New  England  farm  house  and  pro¬ 
ceed,  through  the  kitchen,  woodshed  and 
henhouse,  to  the  cow  barn  or  stable  with¬ 
out  going  outdoors.  This  compact,  cozy 
arrangement  of  buildings  commended  itself 
at  once  to  one  who  in  zero  weather  had 
milked  cows  in  a  shed  and  fed  horses  and 
mules  in  an  airy  stable  300  yards  from 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  on  a  corn-belt 
farm.  New  England  farmsteads  and 
farms  struck  me  as  being  better  adapted 
to  human,  convenience  and  personal  com¬ 
fort,  enjoyment  and  pride  than  any  others 
that  I  knew.  Their  owners  and  occupiers 
were  busy,  frugal,  thrifty  and  cheerfully 
content,  living  well,  making  some  money, 
improving  their  land  and  homes,  main¬ 
taining  the  good  old  customs  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  l'earing  keen-witted  children 
whose  schooling  and  future  were  their 
chief  dutiful  concern.  There  were  aban¬ 
doned  farms  in  some  districts.  They  were 
commonly  regarded  as  closed  cases  of 
poor  farming.  Apparently  no  one  sus¬ 
pected  that  they  were  signs  of  the  in¬ 
sidious  working  of  an  economic  force  that 
is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  States.  I 
left  New  England  with  a  comforting  im¬ 
pression  that  its  agriculture  and  farm 
life,  like  its  individualism  and  granite 
mountains,  were  fixed  and  fortified  for 
ages.  Three  weeks  ago  I  went  over  some 
of  the  same  ground.  The  outward  changes 
that  had  occurred  in  the  meantime  im¬ 
pressed  me.  I  knew  that  changes  of 
equal  or  greater  importance  had  taken 
place  in  Mid-West  farmland,  but  in  that 
region  long  ago  we  were  wont  to  think 
of  New  England  as  our  changeless,  na¬ 
tional  Gibraltar. 

A  Situation  in  Outline. — In  New 
England  today  and  in  all  other  agricul¬ 
tural  regions  of  the  United  States  there 
are  farms  for  sale  at  sacrificial  prices. 
Mortgaged  farms  that  promise  little  more 
than  “breaking  even,”  as  between  outgo 
and  income,  under  management  that 
lacks  capital  and  young-man-power,  are 
likely  to  be  abandoned  in  every  farming 
State  of  the  Union.  Towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  handicapped  or  doomed  by  poor 
location  with  reference  to  paved  roads, 
thriving  industries  or  a  specialized  agri¬ 
culture,  also  are  declining  in  population 
and  business  activity  in  every  State. 
Farming  has  been  revolutionized  by  the 
growth  of  manufacturing  and  processing 
industries;  by  the  loss  of  young  men  to 
factories,  offices,  public  services,  urban 
business  and  professions;  by  the  coming 
of  motor  cars  and  hard  roads ;  by  the  rise 
of  taxes  and  standards  of  living,  and  by 
competition  with  specialized  farming  in 
areas  favored  by  markets,  soils  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Many  other  factors  are  obvious  in 
the  long  list  of  direct  and  indirect  causes 
of  the  blights  of  farming  enterprises  since 
the  close  of  the  World  War.  This  inter¬ 
national  insanity,  with  its  prodigious  de¬ 
struction  of  property  and  its  demoraliza¬ 
tion  of  peoples,  quickened  and  multiplied 
the  causes. 

Some  Elderly  Men. — In  Northern 
New  England  I  saw  some  old  men  at 
work  on  land  or  wandering  like  care-free 
children  in  the  hills  and  mountains  and 
along  streams  and  brooks.  They  were 
free  from  the  ties  of  property  and  family, 
reverting  to  the  ways  of  our  ancestors 
far  back  in  history.  Our  commercial 
civilization  has  forced  them  off  their 
farms  and  dispersed  their  families,  but 
these  old  New  Englanders  are  uncon¬ 
quered.  They  will  not  desert  the  open 
country  that  they  love,,  and  go  to  towns 
and  cities  in  which  to’  pine  and  waste 
away,  or  -learn  a  new  way  by  which  to 
make  a  living.  Nor  will  they  bury  their 
pried  and  live  on  their  kin,  or  accept 
the  charities  of  institutions  provided  for 
the  living  casualties  of  our  industrial 
supremacy.  These  men  are  men,  and 
most  of  us.  in  our  hearts,  not  only  sym¬ 
pathize  with  them,  but  envy  them, 
sometimes.  I  saw  a  gray-whiskered  man 
sitting  meditatively  under  an  old  apple 
tree,  near  a  deserted  farm  house.  A  tall, 
bushy  lilac  was  in  fine  foliage  close  to  the 
building.  Weeds  and  sprouts  had  taken 
the  adjacent  little  fields.  Was  this  -his 
old  home?  Who  would  wound  him  by 
asking  him?  Perhaps,  like  every  man,  in 
hours  of  aloneness,  all  that  he  desired 
was  to  be  undisturbed. 

Luxuries  and  Necessities. — On  the 
road  from  Durham  to  Portsmouth  in 
New  Hampshire  we  passed  by  some  farms 
that  were  slowly  hiding  themselves  m 


brush  and  weeds,  and  other  farms  on 
which  old  native  families  are  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet.  With  hard  roads 
near  their  dooryards,  many  of  these  re¬ 
sourceful  people  are  using  front-gate 
signs  to  advertise  eggs,  maple  products, 
honey,  fruit  and  vegetables  for  sale.  Some 
others  offer  meals  and  lodging  to  tourists. 
One  of  the  glaring  facts  of  history  is  that 
most  producers  of  necessities  are  almost 
always  in  a  hard  struggle  for  survival, 
while  those  who  grow  or  manufacture 
luxuries  meet  with  less  resistance,  and 
prosper  moderately  or  amass  fortunes. 
Several  hundred  yards  back  from  that 
road  in  New  Hampshire,  an  enormous 
greenhouse  caught  my  eye.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world.  Its  owners 
recently  built  it  in  order  to  supply  their 
expanding  city  trade  with  cut  roses.  They 
own  and  operate  three  other  greenhouses 
of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  new 
one,  in  the  same  community.  Wealth 
adorns  its  possessors*  with  flowers,  furs 
and  silks.  It  also  pays  well  for  their 
choice  foods.  The  choicest  foods  are  vir¬ 
tual  luxuries,  for  the  cheaper  grades 
would  adequately  nourish  and  sustain  any 
class  of  people.  The  bulk  of  our  farm 
products  falls  into  the  lower  market 
grades.  Consequently  surpluses  of  these 
grades  are  seasonal  or  periodical.  There¬ 
fore,  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  are 
depressed,  and  producers  have  but  little 
if  any  profit  left  after  the  carriers  and 
middlemen  deduct  their  sure  profits  for 
handling  and  rehandling  these  low-grade 
products  until  they  reach  consumers. 
Growers  of  the  highest  grades  of  produce 
can  pay  these  tolls  and  still  make  a 
profit,  on  the  average,  because  the  luxury- 
class  of  consumer  is  willing  and  able  to 
pay  the  highest  market  prices.  The  con¬ 
sumers  of  low-grade  produce  are  the 
masses  of  people.  Their  buying  power 
varies  from  month  to  month,  and  is  far 
below  that  of  the  luxury  class.  They 
pick  and  haggle  as  purchasers.  They  must 
count  their  pennies. 

Specialists  on  Farms. — In  all  of  the 
New  England  States  there  are  increasing 
numbers  of  young  to  middle-aged  men, 
many  bearing  foreign  names,  who  are  do¬ 
ing  well  as  producers  of  high-grade  eggs, 
poultry,  milk,  cream,  vegetables  and 
fruit.  They  are  mostly  specialists,  on 
good  to  choice  soils,  which  are  liberally 
fertilized.  They  have  relatively  short 
hauls  on  hard  roads  to  markets  in  indus¬ 
trial  cities  and  at  Summer  resorts.  These 
specialists  are  pointed  to  as  efficient,  busi¬ 
ness-like  farmers,  who  practice  scientific, 
modern  methods  of  production  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  Our  agricultural  educational 
system  glories  in  their  success,  for  much  of 
which  it  may  quite  properly  claim  credit. 
Hosts  of  city  business  men  and  other 
friends  and  critics  of  farming  insist  that 
all  farmers  have  got  to  be  specialists  like 
these  men  or  quite  farming.  Another 
popular  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  is 
that  “there  are  too  many  farmers  who 
don’t  know  their  business.  It  is  further 
asserted  by  agriculture’s  outside  friends 
that  “the  best  farmers  get  the  highest 
prices  for  their  produce,”  and  that  “those 
who  can’t  succeed  in  competition  with 
the  best  must  get  out.”  Does  this  occur 
in  other  industries?  Doesn’t  the  so-called 
average  man  do  fairly  well  in  other  in¬ 
dustries?  Why  must  every  farmer  be  a 
specialist  and  an  exceptional  man  in  or¬ 
der  to  succeed  in  his  business?  Under  a 
reformed  and  fair  system  of  marketing 
what  they  now  "produce,  most  good  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  improving  their  soils,  grow¬ 
ing  better  grades  of  produce  and  increas¬ 
ing  their  income  and  buying  power.  If 
the  highly  efficient  specialist  in  a  favored 
location  is  to  be  the  only  farmer  who  can 
make  a  reasonable  profit  in  this  country, 
we  are  likely  to  see  a  continuous  depopu¬ 
lation  of  farmland,  and  a  concentration 
of  people  in  interlocking  urban  communi¬ 
ties  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Coasts,  and  in  our  industrialized 
midland  cities  and  towns.  Eventually,  in 
that  case,  if  our  industrial  machinery 
should  begin  to  halt,  for  a  lack  of  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  demand  for  its  output, 
unemployment  would  be  one  of  our  most 
serious  problems.  Cheap  food,  regardless 
of  its  market  grades,  would  then  be  de¬ 
manded.  Congress  would  remove  the 
tariff  barriers  and  let  it  flow  in  from 
anywhere. 

One  Man’s  View. — New,  specialized 
and  combined  types  of  farming  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  in  New  England,  and 
be  developed  for  the  special  purpose  of 
feeding  its  tourist  population.  Some  large 
and  promising  young  apple  orchards  are 
in  competent  hands  in  several  of  the  New 
England  States.  There  is  room  in  all  of 
these  States  for  more  good  dairy  cows. 
Foresty  and  the  industries  which  timber 
and  it  products  create  and  maintain  will 
figure  prominently  in  the  economic  future 
of  the  East.  New  uses  will  be  found  for 
old  land  and  its  products  and  by-products. 
City  people  with  means  are  buying  scenic 
mountain  lands  and  establishing  estates 
in  Vermont.  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 
Some  natives  welcome  them ;  others  don’t. 
Parts  of  these  three  States,  as  well  as 
large  blocks  of  New  York  State,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey,  are  well-nigh  ideal 
for  use  as  State  parks  and  playground 
retreats.  Farming  will  remain  a  basic 
but  increasingly  complicated  industry 
in  every  farming  State.  It  is  chang¬ 
ing  rapidly  on  its  technical  and  business 
sides.  To  a  greater  extent  than  in  the 
past,  it  is  a  young  man’s  business  oppor- 
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tunity.  Rewards  will  be  earned  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  young  men  who  take  conserva¬ 
tive,  reasoned-out  new  steps  in  farmin'"- 
Our  age  is  one  of  .rapid  changes.  Young 
people  are  more  adaptable  than  the  mid’ 
dle-aged  and  elderly  to  new  situations  and 
prospects.  We  who  are  50  or  over  think 
of  farming  chiefly  as  a  way  of  life-  wp 
don’t  like  to  think  of  following  it  as  a 
business.  For  those  who  depend  on  it  for 
a  living,  it  must  henceforth  be  developed 
and  practiced  primarily  as  a  business  Oil 
its  personal  side,  farming  in  many  re 
gions  seems  to  be  headed  toward  a  com 
munity  system  of  organization.  Will 
tarmers  then  live  in  villages,  where  th<w 
can  co-operate  with  one  another  in  ob¬ 
taining  conveniences  and  services  and  in 
effecting  economies?  That  wouldn’t  mem 
farm  life  to  you  and  me,  for  we  belong 
to  an  age  in  which  a  farm  was  much  like 
a  feudal  estate.  D.  C-  w 


Among  Milking  Shorthorns 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  four 
days  m  New  York  State,  July  9  to  12  in 
company  with  W.  J.  Hardy,  vice-nresi- 
dent  of  Alasa  Farms,  Inc.,  Alton  N  Y 
visiting  all  of  the  herds  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  for  IL  C.  McKelvie  of  Nebraska 
He  has  m  the  past  four  years  taken  P.i 
loads  of  Milking  Shorthorns  into  Nebras¬ 
ka  and  distributed  them  among  farmers 
in  that  State  through  auction  sales  lie 
is  founding  a  herd  of  Milking  Shorthorns 
for  himself,  near  Arbor,  a  short  way  out 
of  Lincoln,  has  the  nucleus  of  a '  good 
herd  selected  from  Wisconsin  shipments 
and  desired  to  get  some  stock  from  some 
of  the  herds  in  Western  New  York.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  I  had  assisted  in  the  selection 
of  every  load  except  the  first  which  was 
sent  to  him  from  Wisconsin,  he  left  it  up 
to  me  to  go  to  New  York  and  get  15  fe¬ 
males  and  a  bull. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  had 
visited  the  Empire  State,  and  was  of 
course  glad  to  go;  and  it  was  my  first 
real  chance  to  travel  New  York  highways 
lor  any  great  distance,  and  to  go  onto 
many  harms  over  quite  an  area  of  the 
State.  The  general  landscape  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  reminded  me  of  Wisconsin,  ex- 
that  apple  trees  are  more  numerous 
m  New  York.  Our  corn  in  Wisconsin  is 
much  better  now,  and  while  New  York 
tolk  were  putting  up  some  wonderful 
crops  of  hay,  Wisconsin,  I  believe  lias 
better,  the  clover  crop  in  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  this  year  being  the  best  in  history, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  some  old- 
timers,  which  may  be  accurate  or  not. 

I  like  New  York's  highways,  but  be- 
iieve  that  W  isconsin  has  been  more  care¬ 
ful  in  laying  out  the  road  where  it  was 
wanted  before  putting  on  a  lot  of  cost. 
I  nose  nicely-painted  cans  for  depositing 
rubbish  and  wastei  paper  along  the  high¬ 
ways  took  my  fancy ;  they  are  indicative 
or  the  general  well-kept  appearance  along 
the  right-of-way.  You  must  realize,  of 
course,  that  my  impressions  were  gained 
in  a  very  limited  part  of  the  State.  I 
liked  the  big  barns  in  New  Yrork  State. 
Only  when  one  is  short  of  barn  room  on 
a  farm  does  one  realize  the  value  of  them, 
ana  if  one  values  a  farm  as  a  home  many 
New  York  farmers  are  sitting  snugly. 

Mr.  Hardy  met  me  at  Newark,  from 
which  town  we  drove  to  Yale  Farms,  on 
the  shore  of  Seneca  Lake,  south  of  Ge¬ 
neva.  That  is  surely  a  beautiful  country. 
From  there  we  drove  back  to  Alasa 
Farms,  owned  by  Alvali  G.  Strong  of 
Rochester,  which  overlooks  Sodus  Bay, 
not  far  from  the  little  town  of  Alton, 
stopping  on  the  way  to  call  on  Mr.  Mott, 
near  Phelps.  They  are  doing  big  things 
at  Alasa  Farms,  without  squandering  a 
lot  of  money  on  ultra-showy  and  imprac¬ 
tical  equipment.  The  1,600-acre  farm  is 
known  locally  as  the  Shaker  Tract ;  800 
acres  of  it  is  in  good  timber,  from  which 
they  cut  enough  lumber  to  net  $50,000, 
and  left  everything  over  14  in.  in  diame¬ 
ter.  About  260  acres  is  in  orchard,  with 
100  acres  of  Baldwins  and  Greenings  in 
one  orchard.  Alasa  has  some  of  the  best 
Hackney  horses  that  make  the  big  shows, 
but  the  farm  is  perhaps  best  known  for 
its  herd  of  Milking  Shorthorns,  headed 
by  the  grand  champion  bull  Bessboro 
Musician  and  the  younger  imported  An¬ 
derson  Matchless  Bates. 

From  Alasa  Farms  we  drove  to  Green- 
dale  Farms,  Henderson,  N.  Y.,  the  home 
of  one  of  New  York’s  largest  Milking 
Shorthorn  herds,  headed  by  two  very  good 
bulls  Glenside  Roan  Cyrus  2d  and  Carl 
S.  Clay.  The  Greens  have  a  few  grade 
Holstein-Friesian  cows  sired  by  Milking 
Shorthorn  bulls  that  help  sell  Shorthorn 
bulls  to  the  owners  of  black  and  white 
cows. 

There  are  a  number  of  Milking  Shovt- 
horn  breeders  around  Hilton,  N.  Y.  M  • 
W.  Curtis  parted  with  two’  cows  to  go  to 
Nebraska,  and  tivo  good  heifers  were 
bought  from  L.  G.  Widger,  Adams  Basin. 
We  wound  up  for  the  second  night  at  Le- 
Iioy.  the  home  of  Ihe  Donald  Woodward 
herd,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  making 
a  very  strong  showing  at  leading  fa11"] 
and  expositions.  The  herd  is  rather  low 
in  numbers  at  present,  but  we  hope  that 
Mr.  Woodward  will  build  the  institution 
back  to  its  former  proportions.  1 ive 
females  and  the  good  yearling  bull  M  ooa- 
ward’s  Duke  Oxford  by  Duke  of  Gien- 
side.  were  obtained  at  this  home  to  g 
to  Nebraska. 

The  third  day  we  started  for  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  the  ancestral  home  ot 
Milking  Shorthorns  in  New  York  State, 
stopping  to  visit  the  farm  of  John  Ran¬ 
dolph  Lee,  near  Elma.  He  is  general 
sales  manager  for  the  Dodge  Brothers 
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Corporation  in  Detroit,  is  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  his  Milking  Shorthorns,  and  will 
lav  in  some  breeding  draft  horses.  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  Farm  has  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  Milking  Shorthorns  in  its  com¬ 
modious  quarters  near  Dewittville.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  characters  I  met 
on  the  trip  was  John  W.  Boak,  James¬ 
town.  He  has  had  a  select  cream  trade 
in  Jamestown  for  years,  and  has  always 
supplied  it  with  Shorthorns.  He  and  his 
father  were  Shorthorn  breeders  in  Can¬ 
ada  before  going  to  New  York  State  less 
than  50  years  ago,  and  they  showed 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  champion 
Shorthorn  bull,  at  the  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia  in  187G.  He  de¬ 
serves  to  be  proud  of  the  medal  and 
diploma  received.  Three  heifers  were 
purchased  from  him  to  go  to  Nebraska. 
The  Henderson  and  Jamestown  terri¬ 
tories  seemed  to  be  primarily  stock  coun¬ 
tries,  a  feature  which  appealed  to  me. 

The  load  of  cattle  which  was  shipped 
to  Nebraska  July  16  was  purchased  from 
Alasa”  Farms,  W.  W.  Curtis,  L.  G. 
WhHer,  the  Donald  Woodward  herd  and 
John  W.  Boak  &  Son.  If  this,  shipment, 
"ives  a  good  account  of  itself,  it  may  be 
The  start  of  a  good  trade  with  Nebraska 

JOHN  L.  TORMEY. 


Egg  Production  Figures 

I  have  57  White  Leghorns  of  a  good 
strain  that  laid  5,450  eggs  from  January 
up  to  July  12.  Would  you  call  this  a 
fairly  good  average?  J.  w.  c. 

Maryland. 

You  do  not  mention  the  age  of  your 
White  Leghorns;  they  may  be  pullets, 
yearlings  or  two-year-old  fowls,  and  a 
"fairly  good  average”  in  production  would 
depend  very  largely  upon  age.  The  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  published 
a  summary  of  reports  of  egg  production, 
etc.,  from  30  poultry  farms  in  that  State 
(“Hints  to  Poultrymen,”  Yol.  16,  No.  4). 
The  records  extend  over  the  year  from 
November,  1926,  to  November,  1927.  This 
summary  shows  an  average  egg  produc¬ 
tion  per  pullet  of  172.9  eggs.  Of  these 
eggs  62  per  cent  were  laid  in  the  first  6% 
months  of  the  year,  the  months  about 
which  you  inquire.  Your  Leghorns  laid 
an  average  of  95  eggs  per  bird  in  the  same 
months,  disregarding  fractions.  If  this 
was  62  per  cent  of  their  year’s  production 
their  average  total  for  the  year  will  be 
153  eggs.  You  may  judge  for  yourself 
whether  this  is  fairly  good  production  as 
compared  with  30  New  Jersey  flocks, 
probably  all  Leghorns.  The  summary  of 
production  above  quoted  gives  the  aver¬ 
age  production  per  pullet  as  172.9  eggs , 
per  hen  as  141.6,  and  per  “bird  as  163.2, 
with  an  assumed  standard  set  at  160 


Bells  on  Sheep 

Apropos  of  bells  on  sheep,  I  wrote  some 
time  ago  that  this  works  to  advantage 
only  as  a  warning  to  the  nearby  listener, 
who,  hearing  the  welkin  ring  when  the 
flock  begins  to  run,  knows  that  something 
is  up,  and  gets  out,  with  gun  in  hand,  and 
bags  the  dog. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  for  old  ewes 
to  shake  their  heads  ;  they  generally  shake 
a  leg,  which  rings  the  bell  quite  as  well. 
Many  wise  dogs,  however,  on  hearing  bells 
ring,  “smell  a  rat,”  and  will  not  chase 
sheep  that  run  toward  buildings.  Mine 
were  in  a  pasture  in  which  there  was  a 
barn,  where  they  lay  in  mid-day.  Dogs 
never  follow’ed  them  to  the  barn. 

G.  R.  HARSXHORN. 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 


A  Maryland  Ram  Sale 

The  third  annual  ram  sale  held  by  the 
Maryland  Stockmen’s  Association  on  July 
16  at  Centerville,  Md.,  resulted  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  $58.55  on  45  Shropshire 
and  Hampshire  rams.  They  went  into 
eight  counties  of  Maryland  and  to  Dela¬ 
ware,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The 
principal  buyer  was  E.  P.  Walls,  Easton, 
Md.  He  took  12  head  for  the  extensive 
flocks  of  the  Isla  Corporation,  which  op¬ 
erates  an  island  farm  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  where  it  keeps  2,000  breeding  ewes. 

The  highest  price  was  paid  for  a  year¬ 
ling  Hampshire  ram  consigned  by  the 
■mint  Armour  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa.  He 
was  finally  knocked  off,  after  a  spirited 
bidding  contest,  to  James  F.  Hall,  Church 
Hill,  Md.  Mr.  Hall  will  use  him  in  a 
flock  of  grade  ewes. 

the  sale,  held  under  the  trees  on  the 
'  °nrt  ^ouse  lawn  at  Centerville,  was 
^eil  attended.  Buyers  were  discriminat¬ 
ing.  All  the  rams  were  yearlings  except 
°'^r*  The  Hampshires  averaged  $61.60 
and  the  Shropshires  $47.90.  The  annual 
oJm-i?a*e  now  well-established  at  Cen- 
irville.  There  are  approximately  40,000 
ewes>  mostly  in  farm  flocks, 
or111  a,  sh°rt  radius  of  Centerville,  the 
.• a  *  Eastern  Shore  early  lamb 

lndustry-  K.  A.  CLARK. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  29  -  Aug.  2.  —  International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  annual  convention, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

July  31. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

July  31 -Aug.  1.  —  Second  Annual 
South  Jersey  Gladiolus  Show,  Conven¬ 
tion  Pier,  Cape  May,  N.  J. ;  F.  E.  Bock- 
well,  director,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Aug.  1-2.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  tour  through  Massachusetts  and 
Southern  New  Hampshire. 

Aug.  3.  —  Annual  Field  Day,  Long 
Branch  Farms ;  W.  B.  Kendall,  proprie¬ 
tor,  Bowdoinham,  Me. 

Aug.  5-8.  —  Ashley  Fair  and  Junior 
Fair,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

Aug.  6. — Poultry  Day,  Conn.  Agr.  Col¬ 
lege,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug.  6. — Meeting  and  tour,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society,  starting 
from  Del  Bay  Farms,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Aug.  8. — Annual  Summer  meeting  Con¬ 
necticut  Pomological  Society,  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug.  6-9.  —  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  annual  convention,  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Aug.  7.  —  Market  Garden  Field  Day, 
Field  Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  9. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  field  meeting,  Rice  Orchards, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

Aug.  12-13. — Blue  Tag  Potato  Tour  of 
New  York  Co-operative  Seed  Potato  As¬ 
sociation,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  12-15. — Middle  Atlantic  Grange 
Lecturers’  conference,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Aug.  19-22. — Annual  meeting,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Potato  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  State  College,  Pa. 

Aug.  19-23. — Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  annual  convention, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Aug.  21-24. — Thirty-sixth  Annual  Fair, 
Gloucester  County  Grange,  Alcyon  Park, 
Pitman,  N.  J. ;  E.  Arlington  Jones,  secre¬ 
tary,  Harrisonville,  N.  J. 

Aug.  23. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  field  meeting,  Franklin 
Co.,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-31. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  28. — Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Field  Day,  Station  Farm,  Mt.  Car¬ 
mel,  Conn. 

Sept.  16-17.  —  Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 

Oct.  7-12. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  10.  —  Fourth  annual  Sewickley 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  show,  Allegheny 
County  Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickley 
Heights,  Pa. ;  Carlos  E.  Norton,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Oct.  12-19. — National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oct.  17  -  20.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  .Tones,  secretary.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  13.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  seventh  annual  sale,  Pom¬ 
fret,  Vt. ;  J.  W.  Danna,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 

Aug.  15. — The  T.  R.  Shanaberger  & 
Son  Jersey  sale,  Montrose  Farm,  Raven¬ 
na,  O. ;  R.  T.  Lee,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sale 
manager. 

Sept.  25. — Vermont  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association  Sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. ; 
S.  G.  Judd,  president. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  II.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  5.  —  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire 
Club  sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  Ray  E.  Mead, 
manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  21. — Holsteins.  National  Ormsby 
sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Oct.  30. — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club,  tenth  annual  consignment 
sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell.  N.  Y. ;  R.  E. 
Mead,  sale  manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  5-6. — Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8.  —  Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22. — U.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown, 
Wis. 


Sam  and  Rastus  were  discussing  poli¬ 
tics.  Rastus  was  rabid  partisan  of  the 
incumbent.  “Well,”  said  Sam.  “Ah  like 
him  all  right,  Ah  guess,  but  his  platform 
ain’t  no  good.”  “Platfo’m  !”  snorted  Ras¬ 
tus.  “Platfo’m !  Say,  what  difference 
does  dat  make?  You  know  dat  a  political 
platfo’m  is  jes  like  a  platfo’m  on  one  o’ 
dese  yere  street  cahs — hit  ain’s  meant  to 
stan’  on ;  hit’s  jes  meant  to  git  in  on  !” 
— Credit  Lost. 
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Seventh  Annual  Sale 


ol  the 

Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association 

Pomfret  Center,  Vermont 

Tuesday,  Aug.  13tlt 

Mr.  Brennois,  fieldmau  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  assisted 
ill  the  selection  of  15  registered  and  9  higli  grade 
Jerseys.  All  young,  unblemished,  all  accredited — 
mostly  fresh  or  soon  to  freshen. 

You  Can  Buy  More  Production  in  Pomfret 
Than  in  Any  Other  Place 

In  proof  of  this,  notice  the  Pomfret  bred  cows 
listed  in  the  Bulletin. 

Send  for  catalog  to 
P.  W.  LEONA R I*.  Sec. 

It.  F.  !».,  8.  Hoy  niton,  Vt. 


GUERNSEYS 


SWINE 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

1929  SPRING  PIGS 

Mated  Pairs  and  Trios.  Boars  Ready  for  Service. 
Can  spare  a  Few  Bred  Gilts. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION.  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


nPPVQUIDr  picri  dougiaston  manor  farm 
l^tKaonlRt  rlliv  PULASKI,  new  iork 
M-M  FOR  SALE  bj  R  W.  Blakely.  Mgr. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE CSSi 

F.  M.  PuUIngton  .fc  Son  .  Merrlfleld.  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  l$pe»?  “t 

them.  It.  1..  IllINOK  Cunonsburg,  Henna. 


DUKE  ItltEI)  15 HERDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred 
*■  Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  50  Bis.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Choswold,  Delaware 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— Nice  Sow  pigs,*8ea.  wo  ib. 

Bred  Gilts,  *32.  Peds.  free.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla.  N.  T. 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’*  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Cla«a  A  A 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

TARBELL  ” FARMS"  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices._ Write  for  pedigrees  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvillo  Flats,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  a.rf'd1. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLA8TON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


FOR  GHJERN8EY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLIGER.  Wauw.loia.  Wit. 

j  DAIRY  CATTLE  .%  | 


50,000  DAIRY  CATTLE 

all  breeds,  in  Crawford  County,  the  5th  county  in 
U.  8.  to  become  accredited.  Can  snpply  buyers  with 
anything  in  pure  bred  or  grade  dairy  stock.  30  to  40- 
hour  freight  service,  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Field  man  nt  your  service. 

Crawford  County  Co-operative  Dairy  Improvement 
and  Sales  Association 

Market  House  Meadvilie,  Pennsylvania 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Price  *1<M>  to  #150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  .  SARRE,  VERMONT 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernsey s,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


fc-a  IOK  SA LE- Holstein  and  Guernsey 

Springer  Cows  and  Heifers.  A  good  selection  at 

all  times.  JOHN  KEENER,  Amherst,  Wisconsin 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALK.  IN  OA1U.OA1)  LOTS 

2,000  Cross  Bred  Idaho  Yearling  Ewes 

Selected  and  shipped  by  myself  personally. 

Charles  II.  Bragg  Holley,  New  York 


FOR  SALE— 1928  and  1929  REGISTERED  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  RAM  LAMBS — from  file  Cooperstown-Ward- 
well  stock  and  Wardwell’s  Fashion,  1923— *25  to  *35. 
GEORGE  CARY,  Boston  Hill  Farm,  Boston,  New  York 


| -  r\V  Qtslo  3  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
■  10  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

Frederick  Nculrurger  -  Monroe,  New  York 


Highland  Yearling 


MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Ponna. 


Shetland  Ponies 

separate.  Prices  right. 


for  children,  also  STALLION  8; 
MAKES  with  colts  by  side  Di¬ 
li.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS.  Alwaler.Ohm 


GOATS 


YOUNG  3/4.  NUBIAN  DOE 

with  Amos.  Nubian  doe  kid,  *60.  Both  excellent  type, 
conformation.  Fine  fonr.'VMou  stock.  No  other  stock 
for  sale  at  present. 


REPEAT  ORDER  PIGS 

SOLD  BY  WEIGHT 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China  cross, 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  also  a  few  Duroo 
Berkshire  cross  sows  and  Barrows.  We  have  de¬ 
cided  to  weigh  all  pigs  sold  and  shipped  to  our 
satisfied  customers  which  means  more  repeat  orilci  s. 
Pigs  4  weeks  old,  *5.00,  weight  18  lbs.  each. 
Will  crate  and  ship  C.  O.  D.,  F.  O.  B.  for  your 
approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr., 

RYDERS  STOCK  FARM,  INC., 

P.  0.  Box  65.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202-M 


Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs— 4  weeks  old,  *4.50  each.  All  pigs  sold  with 
a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re  not  satis¬ 
fied,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  he  return¬ 
ed.  Will  ship  any  number  V.  O.  D.  No  charges 
for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St. ,  Woburn,  Mais.  Tel.  0086 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 


Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75 

Also  a  few  Cheater  White  barrows,  i  wks.  old,  $5.25  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
I  el.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mas«. 


Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
4  weeks  old  .  <  .  .  .  .  $4.75 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock  and  large 
for  their  age. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  (’.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

Edward  liunzel,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  0490 


13  I  C  4  wka.  old — Durocs,  Poland 
A  AvJlO  Chinas,  Chester  Whites 


We  have  decided  to  sell  sell  young  pigs  directly  to 
feeders.  This  will  enable  you  to  order  pigs  of  any  of  the 
above  breeds  which  you  cannot  tell  from  purehrede 
*6.00  each,  shipped  C.  O.  D.  A  slight  extra  charge 
for  inoculation  for  the  States  that  require  it. 

Highland  Yards,  Waltham,  Mass.  Tel.  0888-M 
L.  W.  Dean,  Owner  Chas.  Laughton,  Mgr. 


(Z 


DOGS 


E*T"*C00N  Shipped  on  trial. 

FINE  UUvH  nUUliU  combination  Coon  Opo8Mim 

Dogs,  *00.  Satisfied  customers  throughout  New  Eng- 
laud.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  hunting  dogs  for  next 
season.  8AM.  LONG,  Guiitersville,  Alabama 

SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards,  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomout,  Dept.  It,  Monticello,  low* 


L°J  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  *6,  Females,  *3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  l> U  1*8— Handsome 
and  Intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Po. 


E, 


IIUIII 


Jiigu  graue  ipnr.iM'. 

GROTON, 


N.  Y. 


BEAGLES,  FOXHOUNDS — Broken  and  ready  to  train 
2a  years  a  breeder  qu  this  farm.  Reference  from 
Maine  to  Mexico.  Stamp.  F.  II.  IIEYKN,  Itarryvillo,  y. 


COCKER  SP  ANIEL  PUI'8-2  months.  Males  *10- 
females,  #5.  Square  deal,  state  color  wanted 
Black  or  brown.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin.  Vermont 


■»  white.  .Males,  *26;  females,  sis.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  FARMliOLM,  New  I'ultz,  N.  Y. 


Three  Goats  Wanted  g?l,0,“ 

breed  no  object;  Saanan  preferred.  State  price  and 
breed.  WM.  A.  SCHRUL,  Box  125,  McKee  City,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


Pedigreed  Giants  ^d^a^neer 

CHINCHILLAS— Imported  and  Domestic  strains.  Pedigreed 
Flemish  Giants.  Green  Mountain  Babbitry,  Montgomery  Center.  Vt. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  8Twc^n.f 

243  Steers;  326  Heifer  Calves,  weaned;  378  Yearlings;  216 
Two’s;  97  Springers;  78  Cows.  Also  other  breeds,  well 
bred,  choice  quality,  dehorned,  medium  flesh,  sort  to 
suit.  Also  4  loads  Ewes,  6  loads  Lambs,  1  load  Young 
work  Horses.  Write  or  wire, 

FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  Stockport,  Iowu 


yiiiuiiimiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 

miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiUHiininiiiii! 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  rale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  S«.,  New  York 

IUIllll!llllIIIIIIII!ll!l!l!!li!l!!llll!llllllll!!l!!l!!IIII 


I  lit  FI) ALE  PUPS — 3  Dios. 

L  $12;  females,  $7.50. 


AT  TER KIKRg  P 

tion  guaranteed. 


old;  already  registered.  Males, 

Mn.  H.  C.  Midurg.  ».  2,  Glen  Rock,  p«. 


unnbsutss  ntNNttS,  Salford.  Kinr. 


Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St„  N.  Y. 

niiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiimiuiiiimimainimraminniimiuiiiiiiiiuiHiiiiuiiaHiHJijRinimniniinnniiiniii 
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7A*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


August  3.  1929 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

July  25,  1929. 

July  :  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent, 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.86,  plus  differentials;  Class 
213,  $2.11 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $1.95;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  $0.42%  @$0.43 

.42 


Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.39%  @ 

Seconds . ; . . . . 

•38y4@ 

Lower  grades . 

.37  @ 

Ladles  . 

.34  @ 

Packing  stock . 

.31  @ 

Renovated  . 

.39  @ 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

.44  @ 

Firsts  . 

.4oy2@ 

Seconds  . 

.39%  @ 

Centralized  . 

.39%  @ 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special.$0.24 

Fancy  . 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  . .  .22 

EGGS 


.38 

.37 


.43i/2 


i)$0.25 
•231/2 
l  .22i/2 


Nearby  fancy,  white  . 
Extra  . 

..$0.51 
.  .  .47 

@$0.52 1 
@  .50 

Average  extras  . . . . 

.  ..  .44 

@ 

.40 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .  .38 

@ 

.42 

Firsts  . 

. .  .35 

@ 

.37 

Facific  Coast,  whites 

..  .40 

@ 

.50 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby,  best  . 

...  .39 

@ 

.40 

Gathered,  best . 

•  .  .34 

@ 

.38 

Common  to  good  .  . . 

,  ..  .28 

@i 

.32 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancj 

Fair  to  good - 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 20  @ 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

Turkeys,  young  toms 

Hens  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  .  1.50@ 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 


.  .30  @ 

.40 

.42 

.  .20  @ 

.20 

.  .30  @ 

.30 

.  .22  @ 

.24 

.  .16@ 

.22 

,.  .42  @ 

.40 

.  .40  @ 

.43 

.  .45  @ 

.50 

.  2.50@ 

3.50 

.  1.50@ 

2.00 

Roosters  .  . . . 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

Tame  rabbits 


.30  @ 
.18  @ 


34 

21 


.20  @  .22 

. 13@  .15 

. 26  @  .27 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  100  lbs . $13.00@14.00 

BnlD  8.00@10.25 

cows . 7.oo@  9.50 

Cal  ves  '  best  . 15.00 @  16.00 

Common  to  good . 12-00@14.00 

Sheep  . 

Hogs  . 12.00 @12.65 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.23 @$0.24 

Good  to  prime . lb@ 

Culls  . 11  @  -lo 

Steers,’  100  lbs . 23.50@26.00 

-Rulls  . 15.00  @17.00 

Cows  !! . 18.00 @22.00 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $g-50@$3.75 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 3.  0@  4.,5 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt . 1.00  @  3.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.75@$1.25 

Cabbage,  14 -bbl.  bskt . 2.25 

Carrots,  bu . ±.25 

Cauliflower,  bu . 2.50  @  3.50 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . l-2/@  -.o0 

Eggplants,  bu . . 

Lettuce,  bu . o'rn^ 

Lima  beans,  bu .  ~-;t0@ 

Onions,  bu .  1-25 @ 


2.50 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 

1.50 
5.75 

3.50 

2.50 
1.25 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . §’99^ 

Radishes,  100  bclis . 3.00 @ 

Spinach,  bu . 75  @ 

Squash,  bu.  . .  aa^ 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00@ 

Sweet  corn,  bu .  1.25@ 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  ....  1.25@ 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  2.00@ 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.25 

pea  .  9.00  @  9.25 

Red  kidney .  8.50@  8.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . $1.00@$3.25 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crt . 75@  3.75 

Bu. . 75@  3.50 

Carolina,  crate . 75@  4.00 

Bu . 75@  3.00 

Pa.,  bu .  1-50 

Del.,  bu . 1.50@  1.75 

Jersey,  crt.  or  bu . 50@  1.50 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 3.50@  4.00 

Watermelons,  car . 310.00@510.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 22@  .30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25@  .45 

Raspberries,  pt . 10  @  .18 

Cherries,  qt . 15@  .20 

Currants,  qt . 10@  .14 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00 @23.00 

No.  3 . 14.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00@23.00 


Straw,  rye  . 20.00@22.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.55 

No.  1  Northern  Spring .  1.56 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . .  1.21 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 61 

Bye  .  1.17 

Barley  . 84 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0 

Grade  B  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.51  @ 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65@ 

Gathered  . 45@ 

Fowls,  lb . 45 @ 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@ 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@ 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @ 

Potatoes,  new,  bu . 05@ 

String  beans,  lb . 15 @ 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30 @ 

Lettuce,  head . 10(d), 

Peaches,  doz . 30@ 

Blackberries,  qt . 25@ 

Huckleberries,  qt . 30  @ 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 


.19 

.16 

.52 

.42 

.70 

.55 

.55 

.55 

.55 

.40 

.06 

.20 

.35 

.15 

.40 

.40 

.75 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Supplies  of  peaches  were  moderate  to  liberal 
on  the  Philadelphia  market  during  the  past  few 
days.  Demand  and  trading  were  only  fair,  and 
the  market  was  steady  for  good  marks,  but  or¬ 
dinary  and  poor  offerings  met  a  slow  movement. 
The  Georiga  season  is  about  over,  with  only 
scattering  cars  yet  to  be  moved.  This  year’s 
deal  in  Georgia  was  one  of  the  shortest  and 
lightest  deals  in  many  years.  Although  the 
bloom  early  in  the  season  was  good,  the  set  was 
poor  and  curculio  injury  caused  considerable 
loss.  Large  size  Georgia  Elbertas  brought  $3.2 5 
to  $3.75  per  six-basket  carrier,  while  Belles  of 
Georgia  moved  slowly  at  $1.75  to  $2.25.  The 
North  Carolina  crop  is  also  short  and  the  move¬ 
ment  out  of  this  State  will  probably  not  equal 
more  than  1,200  cars  for  the  entire  season.  Large 
Georgia  Belles  from  North  Carolina  sold  for 
$2.50  to  $2.75,  while  wasty  offerings  were  as 
low  as  $1.75  per  carrier.  Many  of  the  North 
Carolina  receipts  were  of  ordinary  quality,  and 
some  stock  was  refused.  Delaware  Carmens 
brought  75c  to  $1  per  bushel,  while  various 
early  varieties  from  New  Jersey  moved  at  50e 
to  $1  per  bushel.  The  apple  market  continued 
to  hold  steady  for  good  marks,  but  poor  col¬ 
ored  and  small-sized  offerings  were  slow.  "Wil¬ 
liams  Early  Reds  sold  mostly  at  $1.75  to  $2.25 
per  bushel  with  a  few  sales  at  $2.50.  Only  a 
few  Transparents  were  on  the  market  as  'the 
season  is  nearly  over,  and  these  sold  at  $1.75 
to  $2  for  large  sizes.  The  demand  for  canta¬ 
loupes  was  fairly  active  and  Arizona  Salmon 
Tints  were  mostly  $2.25  to  $3  per  crate  of  45 
melons.  The  honeydew  market  was  irregular, 
and  only  fancy  stock  reached  top  quotations. 
Offerings  of  watermelons  were  moderate,  and  the 
market  steady.  Tom  Watson,  averaging  30  to 
32  lbs.  per  melon,  sold  for  $450  to  $500  per  car. 
There  was  a  fairly  active  demand  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  string  beans  and  the  market  was  firm  for 
fancy  stock.  Green  beans  in  bushels  brought 
$1.25  to  $1.75,  while  wax  in  %-bu.  baskets  sold 
for  $1  to  $1.75.  The  first  New  Jersey  Lima 
beans  were  reported  in  the  market  during  the 
past  few  days  and  the  market  was  firm,  with 
%-bu.  baskets  selling  at  $2.50  to  $3.  Delaware 
and  Maryland  bushels  sold  for  $4.50  to  $5. 
Beets  and  carrots  were  steady  at  2  to  3c  per 
bunch.  Sweet  corn  was  in  heavier  supply  from 
nearby,  and  the  market  weakened  toward  the 
close.  Fancy  sugar  corn  brought  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
while  white  corn  was  quoted  mostly  at  75c  to 
$1.  Receipts  of  lettuce  from  New  York  State 
and  California  were  fairly  heavy  and  the  market 
was  weak.  New  Jersey  and  Virginia  onions 
moved  slowly  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bushel.  Pep¬ 
pers,  both  sweet  and  hot  varieties,  were  in 
liberal  supply  from  North  Carolina  and  New 
Jersey  and  most  sales  of  Bullnose  were  made  at 
$1.25  to  $1.75  per  %-bu.  basket,  while  Italian 
moved  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bushel.  Most  re¬ 
ceipts  of  tomatoes  came  from  Tennessee,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  Supplies  were 
fairly  liberal,  with  some  of  the  stock  showing 
heat  damage.  Good  quality  ripe  offerings  sold 
at  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  %-bu.  basket  with  a  few 
fancy  Marglobe  up  to  $2  to  $2.25.  The  potato 
market  developed  a  weakness  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  but  recovered  fairly  well  toward  the 
close.  The  season  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  very  near  the  close  and  the  center  of 
attention  now  shifts  to  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island.  Both  of  these  areas  report  expected 
short  yields,  and  the  estimated  production  will 
probably  not  be  over  60  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop.  Stave  barrel  Cobblers  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  sold  for  $3.75 
to  $4.25,  with  a  few  fancy  up  to  $4.60.  The 
first  sales  of  New  Jersey  sacks  brought  $3.50 
to  $4.25,  with  poorer  stock  as  low  as  $2. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  Philadelphia  increased  to 
approximately  33.000  cases  during  the  week 
ending  July  20,  an  increase  of  about  4,000  cases 
over  the  week  previous,  but  7,000  cases  short 
of  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  total  receipts  could  be 
classified  as  strictly  fresh  eggs,  and  these 
moved  readily  on  a  firm  market.  Fresh  extra 
firsts  advanced  to  36%e,  while  fresh  firsts  were 
quoted  mostly  at  34  to  34%c.  Undergrades  were 
dull,  due  to  the  undesirable  condition  of  the 
offerings.  Carton  eggs  continued  to  top  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  46  to  47c,  while  fancy  selected  and  can- 
died  stock  brought  44  to  46c.  The  movement 
of  eggs  into  cold  storage  is  nearly  completed  for 
this  season.  Many  dealers  hesitate  to  store 
July  produced  eggs,  because  of  the  danger  of 
poor  quality  and  condition.  Soon  after  the  first 
of  August,  the  out  of  storage  movement  will 
start.  In  10  of  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  the  total  holdings  are  nearly  1,000,000 
cases  short  of  the  holdings  on  the  same  date  of 
last  year. 

Receipts  of  live  fowl  were  moderate  during 
the  past  few  days,  hut  ample  for  the  limited 
trading  which  took  place.  Fancy  colored  stock 
at  32  to  33c,  while  Leghorns  were  slow  at  24 
to  28c,  according  to  the  condition  and  qualitv. 
Broilers  were  weaker,  with  most  sales  of  fanev 
Plymouth  Rocks.  2%  lbs.  and  over,  at  38c.  Old 
roosters  were  steady  at  22  to  23c,  while  ducks 
brought  20  to  23c.  Fresh-killed  fowl  met  a 
ready  demand  when  fancy,  and  the  range  in 
price  was  mostly  from  30  to  38c  for  birds  weigh¬ 
ing  over  5  lbs.  Nearby  broilers  sold  for  39  to 
41c,  while  old  roosters  were  steady  at  25  to 
27e  for  heavy  birds.  Long  Island  ’  ducks  held 
steady  at  24  to  25c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  bulk  of  the  offerings  of  hay  were  of  or¬ 
dinary  quality  and  the  market  was  steadv.  De¬ 
mand  and  trading  were  slow,  and  very  few  price 


changes  took  place  during  the  past  few  days. 
No.  2  Timothy  met  a  fair  outlet  at  $18  to  $19 
per  ton,  while  No.  1  Timothy  clover  mixed  was 
quoted  at  $17.50  to  $18.50.  Sample  was  steady 
at  $12  to  $14.  The  straw  market  continued 
nominal,  with  straight  rye  at  $20  to  $21,  and 
oat  straw  steady  at  $13  to  $14.  The  first  re¬ 
ceipts  of  new  wheat  straw  were  received,  and 
moved  at  $12  to  $13  per  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter.- — Creamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
53c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  40c;  undersized  eggs, 
doz.,  35c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  minimum  weight, 
all  eggs,  doz.,  20  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream, 
qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75; 
asparagus,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c; 
beets,  lb.,  3c;  berries,  black,  qt.,  25c;  red,  qt., 
30c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb., 
5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c;  red,  head,  5c;  currants, 
qt.,  12c;  cherries,  sour,  qt.,  15c;  sweet,  qt.,  20c; 
cucumbers,  8  for  25c;  new  carrots,  bch,  7%c; 
celery,  3  bchs,  25e;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c;  dande¬ 
lion  greens,  pk.,  20c;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  horserad¬ 
ish,  %  pt.,  15c;  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch,  5c; 
Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  7c;  onions,  green,  bch., 
5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  45c; 
parsnips,  pk.,  45c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley, 
bch,  5c;  green  peas,  2  qts.,  25c;  pineapples, 
each,  10  to  20c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bch, 
5c;  salsify,  bch,  10c;  saurekraut,  2  qts.,  25c; 
string  beans,  wax.  qt.,  12%c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c; 
strawberries,  qt.,  10  to  20c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb. 
5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  10c;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  34c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32e;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  40c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  35c:  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced, 
lb.,  40e;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loin, 
lb.,  24c. 

Miscellaneous.- — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  Mckorynuts,  qt.,  15c;  hard¬ 
wood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

July  23.  —  Eggs  have  shown  a  strong  trend 
lately  and  dressed  poultry  is  also  higher.  Ap¬ 
ple  supplies  are  light. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c;  tubs,  45  to  46c; 
firsts,  43  to  44c;  undergrades,  42  to  43c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  25c;  longhorn,  25  to  26c; 
bricks,  27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28c;  limburger, 
33e;  brick  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  higher; 
nearby  fancy,  45c;  grade  A,  39  to  42c;  grade 
B,  33  to  34c:  grade  C,  31  to  32c;  nearby  at 
mark,  34  to  44c. 

Poultry.— Dressed,  higher;  fowls,  32  to  37c; 
chickens,  42  to  46c;  broilers,  41  to  42c;  old 
roosters,  25  to  27c;  ducks,  29  to  30c;  turkeys, 
45  to  48c.  Live  poultry,  easier;  fowls,  25  to 
31c;  broilers,  20  to  36c;  old  roosters,  20  to  21c; 
ducks,  22  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate, 
$3  to  $3.75;  cherries,  sweet,  4-qt.  bskt.,  40  to 
90c;  sour,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1.25;  currants,  qt.,  8 
to  12c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  15  to  25c;  grapes,  Cal., 
Malaga,  lug,  $3.25  to  $4;  lioneydews.  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.75;  huckleberries,  Pa.,  32-qt.  crate,  $4  to 
$7.50;  peaches,  Ga.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $4;  plums, 
Cal.,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.75;  raspberries,  red,  qt., 
20  to  25c;  black,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50  to  $5;  wa¬ 
termelons,  25  to  75c. 

Vegetables.— -Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  $1.75  to 
$2;  beans,  green  and  wax,  12-qt.  bskt.,  60  to 
75c;  beets,  doz.  bchs.,  35  to  40c;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50:  celery,  doz.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  cucumbers,  bu..  $2.75  to  $3;  corn,  doz., 
40c;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.50;  kohlrabi,  doz.,  75  to 
90c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate,  50  to  75c;  peas,  bu., 
$2  to  $3;  peppers.  La.,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  romaine.  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  tomatoes,  4-qt. 
bskt,  75c  to  $1. 

»Sweets. — Honey,  steady:  clover,  ease,  $3.50  to 
$4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple  products,  steady; 
syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  old,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
sugar,  lb.,  15  to  25c. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$16.50  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $14  to  $15;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$32.50;  standard  middlings.  $34.50;  red-dog, 
$39.50;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein, 
$43.50;  oilmeal.  34  per  cent,  $55.50;  hominy, 
$44;  gluten,  $40;  oatfeed,  $13.80;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.65;  Alfalfa,  $15  to  $16.50;  Al- 
sike,  $20  to  $21;  clover,  $20  to  $21.  C.  II.  B. 


$9.25; 


Butter.  —  Market  quiet,  creamer  v  extras 
42y2c;  firsts,  40 '/>  to  42c;  seconds,  39y2  to  40c 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries 
brown  extras,  50c;  white  extras,  48  to  49c : 
fresh  eastern  extras,  45c  dozen. 

Cheese.— Market  steady.  N.  Y.  extras  held 
27  to  28c;  firsts  held,  25  to  26c;  fresh  25  to 
26c;  western  extras  held,  26  to  28c;  firsts  held 
24  to  27%c;  fresh,  22  to  24c  lb.  ’ 

Dried  Beans.— N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $9.50  to  $10- 
Cal.,  small  white,  $11.50  to  $11.75;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50;  red  kidney,  $9  to 
Limas,  $16  to  $16.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  steady,  demand  good.  Re. 
ceipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week¬ 
ending  July  20,  8,457,200  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  38  to  39c- 
clothing.  32  to  33c;  %  blood,  combing,  43  to 
44c;  clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  44 
to  45c;  clothing,  40  to  41c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  93  to  95c- 
clothing,  85  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  92  to 
95c;  clothing,  84  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing  83 
to  85c;  clothing,  72  to  75c.  Terr.,  combing 
93  to  95c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  y2  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  92  to  95c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood 
combing,  86  to  90c;  clothing,  73  to  78c-  vi 
blood,  combing,  T6  to  80c;  clothing,  70  to  75c- 
low  %  blood,  combing,  67  to  72c;  clothing  fid 
to  67c.  *”  " 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good  . 

950-1,100,  good  . 

800  up,  medium  . 

Common  . 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  . . . . 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef _ 

Cutter-medium  . 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch . 

Cull-com . 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-choice 

Medium  . 

Cull-common  . 


•  $14.50@15.25 
.  .14.75®  15.25 
.  .13. 00®  14. 75 
.  .10.50®  13.00 
.  .12.50®  14.00 
■ .  9.50®  12.50 
• .  9.75@11.00 
..  7.75®  9.75 
. .  6.00@  7.75 
.  .10.50®  11.50 
.  .  8.50@10.50 
.  .11.50@16.00 
.  .  7.00@11.50 
.  .15.00@17.00 
.  .  13.00@15.00 
. .  8.00@13.00 


■  $12.00@12.05 
.  .  12.50@>13.00 
.  .  12.85@13.00 
.  .12.35@13.00 
.  .12.00@12.75 
.  .10.00@10.50 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch.  ... 

Med.  wts.,  200-250,  med.-ch.  .. 

Lt.  wts,  160-200,  med.-ch . 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.-ch . 

SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch . 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc. 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  gd-ch . $14.50®15.00 

92  down,  medium  . 12. 50®  14  50 

All  wts.,  common  . Hb00@12hij0 

Yearling  wethers, 

110  down,  med.  ch . 9.50@12.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.-ch .  5.50@  7  00 

120-150,  med.-ch . 5.00@  6V5 

All  wts,  cull-com . 2.50@  5.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  Va.  and  W.  Va.,  No  1 
Transparents,  2%-in.,  $2.65  to  $2.75;  Duchess. 
214-in.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Delaware  Williams,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  best,  2% -in.,  $3  to  $3.25;  2%-in., 
$3.40  to  $3.50;  Penn.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Transpar¬ 
ents,  214 -in.,  fancy,  $2.90  to  $3;  cabbage,  Ohio, 
bbl.  erts.,  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.50;  No.  2,  $2  to  $2.50; 
poorer,  $1.50;  cucumbers,  Md.  bu.  hpr.,  $1.75  to 
$2.15;  bu.  bskt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Del.,  fair  to 
poor  condition,  bu.  hprs.,  75c  to  $1.25;  bu.  bskt., 
$1  to  $1.50;  few  higher,  poorer  lower;  dewber¬ 
ries,  Md.,  32-qt.  erts.,  $5  to  $6;  green  corn, 
crt.,  N.  C.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  huckleberries,  Va., 
32-qt.  erts.,  best,  $8  to  $8.50;  poorer,  low  as 
$7;  12-qt.  bskt.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  few,  $3;  let¬ 
tuce,  N.  Y.,  crt..  Big  Boston,  75c  to  $1;  onions, 
Va.,  bu.  hprs.,  Yellows,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  paeches, 
Ga.,  6-bskt.  erts.,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  Elbertas, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  S.  C.,  bu.  bskt.,  Elbertas,  2-in. 
up,  $3  to  $3.25;  N.  C.,  bu.  bskt.,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2-in.  Belle.  $2.50;  potatoes,  new  stock,  bbls. 
Cobblers,  Va.  and  Md.,  stave  bbls.,  U.  S.  No'. 
1,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  raspberries,  N.  Y.  and  Md., 
32-qt.  erts.,  black  and  red,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.  hprs.,  No.  1,  Tenn.  Nancy  Halls, 
75c  to  $1;  Ga.,  yellows,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  No.  2, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  bbls.,  No.  2,  $6;  tomatoes,  Tenn., 
lug  boxes,  $1.50  to  $2;  Ohio,  12-qt.  bskt,  fancy, 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  choice,  65  to  85c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $20.50  to  $21;  standard,  $18 
to  $19;  No.  2,  $15.50  to  $16.50;  No.  3,  $13  to 
$14;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $16.50  to  $17.50; 
No.  2.  $14.50  to  $15;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $10.50 
to  $11.50:  No.  2,  $10  to  $11;  No.  3,  $9  to  $10; 
No.  1,  oat,  $10.50  to  $11;  No.  2,  $10  to  $10.50. 

EGGS 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  39  to  41c;  browns, 
37  to  40c;  current  receipts,  31  to  33c  doz. 

POULTRY 

Fresh  killed,  full  dressed  hens,  43c;  hog 
dressed,  38c  lb.  Live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  30 
to  32c;  Leghorns,  26  to  28c;  roosters,  18  to  19c; 
broilers,  colored,  35  to  38c;  Leghorns,  27  to 
30c;  ducks,  25  to  27c;  geese,  18  to  20c  lb.;  com¬ 
mon  pigeons,  40  to  50c  pair. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Markets 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

July  23,  1929. 

Despite  continued  dry  weather  supplies  of 
most  native  produce  are  moderately  heavy  with 
prices  showing  many  sharp  declines. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  Transparents,  $2  to  $3.50.  Del.  and  N.  J. 
Transparents  and  Williams  U.  S.  Commercial, 
$2.50  to  $3.25  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  24  bchs,  50c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Cal., 
erts.,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cabbage.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native,  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box;  $1.50 
to  $1.75  bbl. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native.  18  bclis.,  $2.75  to  $3.75;  18 

bchs.  Cal.,  erts..  $8  to  $9;  few  sales. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Hothouse,  native,  50  to  60  cukes, 
$2.50  to  $6.50  std.  bu.  box.  Va.,  bu.  hamp., 
$1.50.  Md.  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

I’otatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  mod¬ 
erate.  Maine.  100-lb.  bags,  Green  Mountains, 
best,  $2.  P.  E.  I.,  90-lb.  bags,  A  grade,  $1.75; 
bbls..  Va.,  $5;  few,  $5.25. 

Radishes.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  85c  to  $1.10 
std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
light.  Native.  60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  moderate.  Native  hothouse,  mostly  15  to 
20c;  few,  22c  lb.  Md.,  6-bskt.  erts.,  $2.50  to 
$3.  Texas,  best,  $3  to  $3.25  lug.  Tenn.,  lugs, 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Hay. — Market  fair,  overstocked  with  ordi¬ 
nary  quality,  demand  slow.  Few  sales  No.  1 
Timothy.  $25  to  $26.  Eastern,  $16  to  $20. 
Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22. 


(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ended  July  20,  1929.) 

Market.  — -  Beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing 
fully  steady  with  last  week’s  closing  prices; 
top  $15.85,  average  weight  1,540  lbs.,  new  high 
for  season;  best  medium  weights  and  yearlings, 
$15.50;  bulk  of  sales,  $13.75  to  $14.50.  Bulls  and 
cutters  unchanged.  She  stock  showing  weaker 
undertone;  bulk  medium  bulls,  $10.25  to  $11.25; 
heifers,  $11  to  $11.75;  butcher  cows,  $8.75  to 
$9.50;  cutters,  $5.75  to  $6.50.  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers  about  steady,  lightweight  stockers  predomi¬ 
nating,  most  sales  $11  to  $12.  Calves  steady 
with  week’s  early  advance;  top  vealers,  $18;  few 
selects  held  higher.  Hogs  strong  to  25c  higher; 
top  westerns,  $14;  bulk  local  feds,  $13.25  to 
$13.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  July  20,  1929:  Cattle, 
59  cars;  17  St.  Paul,  10  Va.,  8  St.  Louis,  7  Chi¬ 
cago,  6  Penna.,  4  Canada,  2  Tenn.,  1  Kansas 
City,  1  Ky.,  1  Ohio,  1  N.  Y..  1  Md.,  containing 
1,827  head;  1,262  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  3,089 
head;  917  calves,  1,215  hogs,  648  sheep.  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  corresponding  week  last  year:  Cattle, 
93  cars,  containing  2,779  head;  675  head  trucked 
in;  total  cattle,  3,454  head;  411  calves,  853  hogs, 
540  sheep.  _ 

Steers. — Choice,  1,500  lbs.  up,  $14.75  to  $1«: 
1,300  to  1,500,  $14.75  to  $15.50;  good,  1,300 1  to 
1,500,  $13.50  to  $14.75;  choice,  1,100  to  1,300, 
$14.50  to  $15.25;  good,  1,100  to  1,300,  $13.50  to 
$14.50;  choice,  950  to  1,100,  $14  to  $15;  good, 
950  to  1.100,  $13  to  $14;  medium.  800  lbs  up, 
$12.25  to  $13;  common,  $9.50  to  $12.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.50  to 
good.  $10.50  to  $11.50;  medium,  $9.50  to  $10.ou, 
common,  $7.75  to  $9.50. 

Cows.— Choice,  $9.50  to  $10.25;  good.  $8.50  to 
$9.50;  common  and  medium,  $6.75  to  $8.o0;  lo 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls. — Good  arid  choice,  beef,  $10.50  to  ft- • 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.75  to  $10.50. 

Feeder  and  Stock  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  $12.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $8.50  to  $10.75;  good  and  choice,  800  ins. 
down,  $10.50  to  $12.25;  common  and  medium, 
$8.25  to  $10.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15.50  to  $13’  me 
dium,  $13.25  to  $15.50;  cull  and  common,  $»-0d 
to  $13.25. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

One  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  Grange  in  any  State  has  been  the 
erection  of  a  girls’  dormitory  at  the  State 
College  in  Pennsylvania  through  a  fund 
of  $100,000  raised  by  the  Granges  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  will  be 
opened  for  use  in  September.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday,  August  14,  the  Granges  of  the 
State  will  celebrate  the  culmination  of 
Jheir  plans  with  a  big  gala  time  at  the 
State  College  as  their  part  in  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  dormitory.  This  ceremony 
will  be  held  while  the  Middle  Atlantic 
conference  of  Grange  lecturers  is  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  State  College.  The  Home  Econo¬ 
mics  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  which  sponsored  the  project  of 
raising  the  fund  for  the  building  of  the 
dormitory,  will  have  charge  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  program. 

National  Organizer  Wilde  has  recently 
reorganized  the  home  Grange  of  Father 
Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  the  Founder  of 
tiie  Order,  Sunbeam  Grange  No.  2  in 
Minnesota,  with  68  charter  members.  At 
the  inauguration  of  the  first  nation-wide 
Grange  and  agricultural  radio  program 
.Tune  T  this  historic  Grange  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  its  members  listened  in  as  a 
sort  of  anniversary  celebration  of  their 
original  organization  more  than  60  years 
ago.  Many  other  Granges  throughout 
the  country  enjoyed  this  agricultural 


Oswego  County,  Pulaski  No.  23,  Lower 
Oswego  Falls  No.  82  and  Bowens  Cor¬ 
ners  No.  99 ;  Saratoga  County,  Wilton 
No.  68  and  Stillwater  No.  72;  Seneca 
County,  Seneca  No.  29;  Steuben  County, 
Oak  Hill  No.  57 ;  St.  Lawrence  County, 
Richville  No.  42,  Crary  Mills  No.  64.  and 
Mountain  View  No.  73 ;  Sullivan  County, 
Bloomingburg  No.  95 ;  Tompkins  County, 
Enfield  Valley  No.  90;  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  Easton  No.  92;  Wayne  County.  South 
Butler  No.  84 ;  Williamson  No.  S5  and 
Palmyra  No.  93 ;  Wyoming  County.  At¬ 
tica  No.  55  and  Warsaw  No.  89 ;  West¬ 
chester  County,  Putnam  Valley  No.  32 : 
Yates  County.  Penn  Yan  No.  77.  Bar¬ 
ring  No.  78,  Benton  No.  79  and  Crystal 
Valley  No.  98. 

There  are  now  Juvenile  Granges  in  27 
of  the  60  counties  of  New  York  State, 
with  a  total  of  over  50  Juvenile  Granges 
in  active  operation.  About  half  of  those 
organized  have  become  dormant.  It  is 
believed  with  the  closer  supervision  at¬ 
tending  the  new  system  of  county  depu¬ 
ties  the  Juveniles  will  not  show  such  a 
high  mortality. 

Prizes  for  4-H  Club 
Members 

The  N.  Y.  Central  Railroad  is  offering 
a  total  of  $100  in  prize  money  to  the  two 
outsanding  4-H  dairy  club  members  and  an 
equal  amount  to  the  two  outstanding  4-H 


Not  Now  blit  a  Little  Later — Perhaps 


program  which  was  sent  out  from  the 
city  of  Washington,  with  National 
Grange  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  in  charge. 
Among  the  Grange  gatherings  receiving 
the  program  was  the  annual  session  of 
the  Washington  State  Grange  at  Spokane, 
3,000  miles  away. 

Chairman  Edson  J.  Walrath  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  executive  com¬ 
mittee  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Clinton  County  Pomona  Grange  June  ses¬ 
sion,  held  June  20.  A  class  of  21  re¬ 
ceived  the  fifth  degree. 

Juvenile  Granges  have  recently  been 
organized  in  New  York  State  counties  as 
follows :  At  Leyden  Grange,  Lewis  Coun¬ 
ty,  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Linstruth,  Juvenile 
County  deputy ;  at  Avoca  Grange,  Steu¬ 
ben  County,  by  Mrs.  Stanley  Hoagland, 
deputy ;  at  Rushville,  Yates  County,  by 
Mrs.  Glen  Owen,  deputy ;  at  Argyle, 
Washington  County,  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Rich, 
deputy;  at  Camden,  Oneida  County,  by 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Kimball,  deputy;  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Albany  County,  by  Mrs.  Elsie  Hal- 
lenbeck,  deputy ;  at  Covert,  Seneca  Coun¬ 
ty,  reorganized  by  Mrs.  Harry  Patrick, 
deputy,  and  at  Redwood,  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  by  Mi's.  George  Merrill,  deputy.  Mrs. 
Glen  Owen.  Juvenile  deputy  for  Yates 
County,  expects  to  organize  a  Juvenile 
Grange  at  Middlesex,  which  will  make 
Yates  County’s  record  100  per  cent,  with 
a  Juvenile  Grange  in  every  one  of  its  six 
subordinate  Granges.  The  new  plan  of 
having  a  Juvenile  deputy  in  each  county 
is  evidently  working  out  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  way. 

For  the  first  time  the  official  directory 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange  for  1929 
contains  a  list  of  the  Juvenile  Granges 
of  the  State,  with  names  of  Masters, _  Sec¬ 
retary  and  matron.  At  the  time  this  re¬ 


port  was  compiled,  just  previous  to  the 
State  Grange  session  in  February,  the 
hst  contained  the  names  of  44  Juvenile 
Granges.  Since  that  date  a  dozen  more 
have  been  organized  and  the  list  is  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  additions.  The  list  of 
active  Juvenile  Granges  in  New  York 
8tate  on  February  1  was  as  follows  in 
the  various  counties :  Broome  County, 
'estal  No.  70;  Cayuga  County,  Weeds- 
b?ct  No.  102 ;  Hutcliess  County,  Dans- 
yfile  No.  49  and  Pine  Plains  No.  100; 
£ne  County,  Hamburg  No.  54;  Genesee 
County,  Pavilion  No.  56,  Oatka  Falls  No. 
i  Bergen  No.  88;  Herkimer  Coun- 

y>  warren  No.  83;  Jefferson  County, 
,  out"  Rutland  Valley  No.  24;  Livings- 
County,  Springwater  No.  69 ;  Lewis 
.aunty  Denmark  No.  45 ;  Monroe  Coun- 
Webster  No.  13;  Madison  County, 
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wddes  No.  60,  Borodino  No7*86,  *  Tulley 
v  alley  No.  97  and  Marcellus  No.  101; 


live  stock  (beef,  sheep  or  swine)  club 
members  in  New  York  State.  The  dairy 
and  the  live  stock  club  members  who  win 
first  prize  shall  receive  each  $55  while 
the  second  prize  winners  shall  receive 
each  $45.  The  prize  money  won  by  the 
dairy  club  members  must  be  used  to 
help  pay  their  expenses  to  the  4-H  club 
camp  at  the  National  Dairy  Exposition 
which  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
October  12  to  19.  The  winning  live  stock 
(beef,  sheep  or  swine)  club  members 
must  use  their  prize  money  to  help  pay 
their  expenses  to  the  National  Boys’  and 
Girls’  4-H  club  congress  which  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  No¬ 
vember  30  to  December  7. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  apply  for  these 
prizes  must  have  reached  their  fifteenth 
birthday  on  or  before  September  1.  They 
also  must  be  regularly  enrolled  dairy, 
beef,  sheep  or  swine  club  members  and 
must  have  carried  on  their  projects  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Application  blanks  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Prof.  W.  J.  Wright,  State 
Club  Leader,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  applications  must  be 
returned  to  Prof.  Wright  not  later  than 
September  5. 

The  awarding  committee  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  a  representative  of  the  N.  Y. 
Central  Railroad,  a  State  leader  of  jun¬ 
ior  extension  and  a  member  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  The  awarding  committee  will  con¬ 
sider  the  applicants’  records  in  club  work. 
They  will  take  into  consideration  not 
only  what  the  applicants  have  done  with 
their  animals  but  also  what  they  them¬ 
selves  have  done.  In  other  words  it  is 
hoped  that  the  winners  will  be  boys  or 
girls  who  have  contributed  something  to¬ 
ward  the  improvement  of  the  animal  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  4-H  club  movement  in 
their  respective  communities. 

The  New  York  State  4-H  dairy  club 
members  have  been  represented  at  the 
National  Dairy  Expositions  since  1923. 
During  the  last  four  years  they  have 
shown  69  head  of  dairy  cattle  at  these 
expositions.  They  also  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  each  year  by  a  judging  and  a 
demonstration  team.  During  these  last 
four  years  the  75  4-H  dairy  club  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  attended  these  shows  have 
been  either  judges,  demonstrators  or  ex¬ 
hibitors.  The  New  York  Central  prizes 
however,  make  it  possible  for  two  deserv¬ 
ing  club  members  to  attend  even  though 
they  may  or  may  not  be  exhibitors  or 
members  of  teams. 

The  club  members  of  this  State  were 
represented  at  the  National  Boys’  and 
Girls’  4-H  club  congress  for  the  first  time 
in  1928.  Six  boys  and  one  girl  were  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  4-H  club  congress  last  year. 


We  believe  that  a  larger  delegation  will 
attend  this  year.  John  p.  wiixuan 


Local  Government 

1.  Must  a  councilman  be  a  property 
owner?  2.  Can  everybody  vote  for  school 
expansion,  or  only  taxpayers?  This  vil¬ 
lage  has  a  population  of  2,000.  Our  taxes 
are  very  high.  There  are  no  improve¬ 
ments.  a.  u. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  The  councilman  need  not  be  a  prop¬ 
erty  owner  in  the  municipality  wherein 
he  resides. 

2.  Any  person  who  voted  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  general  election,  or  who  would  be¬ 
come  of  age  at  the  following  general  elec¬ 
tion,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  a  school 
election.  The  clerk  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  have  a  list  in  his  possession 
about  seven  days  before  the  election,  and 
if  you  are  entitled  to  vote  and  your  name 
is  not  on  the  list*  you  may  have  your 
name  added. 

The  majority  in  any  municipality  de¬ 
termine  whether  you  have  improvements 
in  your  borough  or  not,  and  especially  it 
is  so  in  a  direct  way  concerning  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  school.  If  a  majority  of 
the  voters  of  your  borough  do  not  desire 
the  new  school,  and  they  vote  against  it, 
of  course  the  board  of  education  will  not 
force  it  upon  you. 

While  your  taxes  are  high  at  present, 
in  a  few  years  they  should  be  reduced. 
All  the  municipalities  in  a  growing  sec¬ 
tion  need  to  install  improvements,  erect 
schools  and  other  conveniences  in  order 
to  live  as  people  should  under  modern 
conditions.  The  burden  usually  falls 
pretty  heavily  during  the  construction 
period,  but  the  same  is  usually  reduced 
because  of  the  fact  that  numerous  new¬ 
comers  are  induced  to  live  in  the  com¬ 
munity  where  improvements  are  made 
and  schools  are  erected,  thereby  building 
it  up  and  reducing  the  burden  of  the 
other  taxpayers  every  time  a  new  house 
is  built.  H.  R. 


It  's  Cured 


Healthy  cattle  —  big  producers  — are 
the  result  of  proper  feeding.  That’s 
why  Arcady  “Sweet  16”  dairy  feed 
has  been  the  standard  16%  feed  in 
the  leading  dairy  sections  of  America 
for  more  than  seventeen  years.  Order 
from  your  dealer  today  or  write  for 
free  booklet  containing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  dairymen. 


ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING 
COMPANY 

Dept.  34.,  Brooks  Buildings  Chicago,  Ills 


Got  rid  of  the  lameness  without  scar¬ 
ring  the  horse.  Guaranteed. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquid 


...  .  _ _ _ Easy  to 

uso,  only  a  little  required  and  monov  back  if 
it  fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VET¬ 
ERINARY  ADVISER.  208  Pages. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 

103  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


The  teacher  of  a  rural  school  one  day 
received  the  following  note :  “Please  ex¬ 
cuse  Willie  from  school  today.  He  caught 
a  skunk.” — Credit  Lost. 


For  horses,  cattlo,  hogs 


|  UUHIU, 


Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


WHEN  A  DOLLAR  "Saved''  MAY  MEAN 
TWO  DOLLARS  LOST 

Appearances  are  deceiving,  when  cows  are  on  pasture  with  no 


other  feed.  Before  you  realize  it,  the  grass  turns  yellow  or 
is  eaten  off  close  —  cows  get  too  little  feed  and  especially  too 
little  protein  —  and  they  begin  robbing  their  bodies  to  make 
milk  for  you. 

In  the  fall,  you  pay  double  for  lack  of  summer  grain  feeding. 
It  takes  two  pounds  of  feed  to  restore  condition  in  the  fall 
where  one  pound  would  hold  condition  on  pasture. 

Feed  one  pound  a  day  for  each  5  or  6  lbs.  of  milk,  of  a  good 
grain  mixture  planned  for  this  season.  Write  for  our  free 
booklet,  giving  the  complete  story  of  Summer  Feeding  and  its 
remarkable  profit  record. 


Grain  Mixtures  on  Yellow, 
Scant  Pasture 

Ready-Mixed 

Ground  Corn,  Hominy, 
or  Barley .  200  lbs. 

Home  Mixed* 

Ground  Corn,  Hominy, 
or  Barley .  200  lbs. 

Ground  Oats  .  200  lbs. 

24%  Dairy  Feed* .  250  lbs. 

Ground  Oats .  200  lbs. 

Wheat  Bran  . 100  lbs. 

Linseed  Meal . 100  lbs. 

*Look  on  the  label  tor 

Linseed  Meal. 

*If  your  dealer  does  batch 
mixing  hand  him  this  formula.  C 

'■■■  — - - 
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LINSEED  MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
Fine  Arts  Bldg. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  free  booklet  No.  J- 
Summer  Feeding. 


Name . 

Address . 
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TO  Mill 
Poultry 
Lice- 

Just  Paint  it 
on  the  Boosts! 


O  MATTER  how  big  the  flock  or  how 
lousy,  only  a  small  paint  brush,  a 
can  of  “Black  Leaf  40”  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  time  for  “painting”  it  on  top  of  the 
roosts  are  required  to  rid  an  entire  flock 
of  body-lice.  Do  away  with  old  laborious 
and  disagreeable  methods  of  dusting,  dip¬ 
ping  and  greasing ! 


Works  While 
Chickens  Roost 


About  a  half  hour  before  fowls  perch, 
“paint”  “Black  Leaf  40”  on  top  of 
roosts.  When  fowls  perch  upon  roosts 
that  have  been  so  “painted,”  fumes  are 
slowly  released  that  permeate  the  feath¬ 
ers,  killing  the  lice.  The  treatment  is  so 
easy,  effective  and  cheap  that  poultry 
owners  need  never  be  bothered  by  poultry 
lice.  Think  of  the  time,  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  that  this  method  saves !  There  is 
no  individual  handling  of  fowls.  “Black 
Leaf  40”  is  sold  by  poultry  supply  deal¬ 
ers,  druggists,  hardware,  seed  stores,  etc. 


Tobacco  By-Products 
and  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


CARPENTER’S 

NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COOP 

Designed  to  comply 
with  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

„  PRICE,  $1.15 

Size  24x36x12  in.  F.  0. 11.  Orange,  Va. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Virginia. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Huy  directfrom  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
•‘Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

K.  MsoKKLI.4 l£’8  SON 8  CO.,  IVeksktll,  N.  Y. 


PARKS'^ barred  rocks 

BUT  YOUR  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS  NOW 
at  about  ONE-THIRD  what  they  will  co»t  later  on. 

CHOICE  BREEDERS  too  at  special  price. 

Take  advantage  of  this  annual  price 
reduction  to  get  started  with  some  of 
America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Write  for  complete 
prices  and  40th  anniversary  catalog. 

J.W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Hatches  weekly. 
Low  prices.  1,000  lots. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

#10  per  100;  #90  per  1.000;  Heavy  Mixed,  #8  per  100; 
Rlack  Giants,  SIS  per  100.  Prompt  service.  C.  O.  D. 

(!han.  F.  Evvtiig  lit.  1  McClure,  Pennn. 


Pnrebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  89.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  88.00  a  100 
llerkater’a  Poultry  Farm,  Ilox  88,  McClure,  Pa. 


BAItltED  BOCK  CHICK8— For  Broilers.  Am 

hooking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  0.  0. 
ALLEN  HATCH  FRY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  lielawaro 


DR.  ROMIG’Sq^lFtS:  CHICKS 

Hat  red  and  White  Rocks .  810.410  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

100#  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


U¥  CLI1C  SUPERIOR 

L  ‘J  n  CHICKS 

White  Wyandotte*  ...  $9.00  per  100 

White  and  Barred  Rock*  .  9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  ....  7.00  per  100 

100  per  cant  liva  arrival  Prepaid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


/-v»  •  f  O.O.  D. — Barred  Rocks,  $10—100;  $90 — 1.000. 
K^fllCRS  Heavy  Mixed,  $8 — 100.  White  Rocks,  $11— 
100.  Large  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  $8 — 100;  $70—1,000 
Light  Mixed,  $7— 100.  100#  Guaranteed.  Order  from  adv. 
or  circular.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  10c. 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BA  U5IG  A  HONE  It,  Rearer  Springs,  Ponna 


Pullets  and  Cockerels  h,^gph°owrenrsed 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Ignn  LEGHORN  PULLETS— 12  wks.  Barron  Strain. 
,0UU  #  1 .26  each.  JOHN  SOPRANO.  Millerton,  N  Y. 


*>AfI  Dili  I  CTC  12  weeks  old.  Wyckoff’s  strain. 
^UU  rULLLIo  Also  Breeding  Cockerels.  Real 
bargain  to  quick  buyers,  J.  ALBERTI,  nopenell,  N.  J 


A  New  Poultry  Pest 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  reports  the  finding  upon  eggs  and 
fowls  of  a  poultry  mite  new  to  poultry- 
keepers.  The  discovery  of  a  few  mites  on 
some  newly  laid  eggs  led  a  poultryman 
near  Wooster  to  inquire  of  the  station  as 
to  their  character.  They  were  at  first 
thought  to  be  the  common  chicken  mite, 
but  measures  for  the  control  of  the  latter 
failed  to  affect  the  newly  found  parasite. 
Further  investigations  disclosed  these 
mites  in  great  numbers  upon  fowls,  and 
entomologists  identified  them  as  the  feath¬ 
er  mite.  These  mites  spend  their  lives 
upon  the  birds,  congregating  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  fluff.  Their  eggs,  pearl 
white  in  color  and  oval  in  shape,  are  laid 
there  and  adhere  to  the  feathers,  though 
they  are  not  actually  attached  to  them. 
Finding  these  mites  upon  newly  laid  eggs 
indicates  the  infestation  of  the  flock  and 
the  results  of  their  feeding  may  be  seen  in 
badly  fouled  and  matted  fluffs  and  scabby 
areas. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  station 
showed  that  painting  the  perches  with 
nicotine  sulphate,  as  is  done  for  control 
of  body  lice  upon  fowls,  was  effectual  in 
causing  the  death  of  these  mites,  but  that 
better  results  could  be  obtained  by  using 
in  conjunction  with  the  nicotine  sulphate 
finely  ground  dusting  sulphur,  applying 
this  to  the  fowls  in  the  usual  manner  of 
using  dusting  materials  or  as  a  dipping 
solution  made  by  dissolving  in  water  one 
ounce  of  any  kind  of  soap  and  two  ounces 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  the  gallon.  Spray¬ 
ing  the  roosts,  nests,  droppings  boards, 
walls  and  floors  with  carbolineum  or  a  20 
per  cent  mixture  of  creosote  oil  in  kero¬ 
sene  is  a  further  measure  of  complete 
control.  The  nests  may  be  treated  with 
the  sulphur  dust.  Where  a  thorough  gen¬ 
eral  clean-up  as  above  advised  is  imprac¬ 
ticable,  the  use  of  the  nicotine  sulphate 
gives  good  control  of  the  pest.  m.  b.  d. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

How  large  should  a  chicken  coop  be  for 
500  White  Leghorn  hens,  and  what  size 
for  brooder  house  100  to  500  baby  chicks? 
Which  would  be  better,  a  coop  or  to  raise 
the  roof  on  one  side  of  my  barn  and  use 
that?  Barn  is  28x28  and  will  need  roof 
raised  on  one  side  and  windows.  This 
would  be  upstairs.  Or  would  it  be  better 
to  make  a  new  coop  of  ship-lap  and  tar 
paper  with  double  floor,  as  we  have  cold 
weather  here?  A.  M. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

From  three  to  four  square  feet  of  floor 
space  for  each  Leghorn  hen  is  usually 
considered  sufficient.  This  would  make 
250  birds  about  all  that  should  be  kept  in 
a  pen  28x28  ft.  in  size.  Much  depends 
upon  the  care  taken,  however,  and  the 
range  given  outside.  If  the  barn  floor  can 
be  made  tight  on  three  sides,  with  ample 
window  openings  on  the  south  for  venti¬ 
lation,  it  will  probably  be  suitable  for 
your  use.  Double  floors  are  seldom  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  poultry  house  if  matched  stuff 
is  used.  Rough  boards,  of  course,  would 
not  make  an  air-tight  floor  without  two 
thicknesses  and  paper  between. 

Concrete  is  generally  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactory  in  a  newly  built  house.  It 
need  be  but  a  few  inches  thick  to  hold 
any  weight  that  it  has  to  bear,  but  should 
be  laid  upon  a  sub-base  of  field  stone  for 
good  under-drainage. 

A  brooder  house  can  hardly  be  too  large. 
Chicks  quickly  outgrow  limited  quarters. 
Five  hundred  chicks  might  be  started  in 
a  brooder  10x12  ft.  in  size,  or  one  even 
smaller :  12x16  ft.  would  be  none  too  large 
after  a  few  weeks.  It  is  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  unnecessary  capacity  than  upon 
that  of  too  limited :  500  chicks,  too,  will 
do  better  in  two  flocks  than  in  one.  I 
should  prefer  two  brooders  SxlO  or  12  ft. 
in  size  to  one  larger  one.  Chicks  vary  in 
size  and  vigor  and  it  is  well  to  be  able  to 
divide  a  flock  and  keep  those  of  a  similar 
strength  and  size  together.  M.  B.  D. 


Easy  Meals  to  Get 

Simplifying  food  preparation  in  this 
kitchen  was  the  result  of  terrified  despe¬ 
ration  on  the  part  of  an  inexperienced 
wife,  brought  about  by  her  nonchalant 
husband’s  remark : 

“We  shall  feed  those  20  men  tomor¬ 
row.” 

“How?  We  don’t  have  enough  room, 
enough  dishes,  enough  food,  enough  any¬ 
thing  !”  in  a  rapidly  rising  crescendo. 

“I  could  buy  something  today  when  I 
deliver  those  eggs.” 

“Yes?  With  one  thin  dime?  Get  two 
pounds  of  coffee,  two  dozen  paper  cups, 
plates,  spoons  and  napkins.  You’ll  have 
to  buy  a  dozen  10-eent-store  knives  and 
forks.  I’m  afraid  the  paper  ones  won’t 
do.  We’ll  try  to  wrestle  all  the  food  off 
this  farm.” 

That  day  three  lazy  hens  were  stewed, 
six  loaves  of  bread,  eight  apples  pies  and 
three  dozen  cup  cakes  were  baked.  Early 
the  next  morning  two  heads  of  cabbage 
were  turned  into  cold  slaw,  and  three 
dozen  eggs  were  stuffed.  Almost  immedi¬ 


ately  the  tomato,  the  cucumber  and  the 
onion  sandwiches  were  started.  All  too 
soon  dinner  time  came.  The  food  was 
carried  out  into  the  old  apple  orchard. 

Fortunately  the  yellow  apple  tree  was 
full  of  ripe  apples.  Some  of  them  were 
vigorously  polished  and  pyramided  into  a 
comparatively  low  centerpiece.  The  sand¬ 
wiches  were  placed  on  white  paper,  in 
four  corner  trays  on  an  imaginary  table. 
The  chickens  were  divided  into  two  piles 
well  toward  each  end,  also  on  the  parch¬ 
ment  paper  we  used  to  wrap  up  our 
chickens.  Cole  slaw  was  lavishly  dished 
into  the  paper  plates,  which  must  be 
emptied  before  there  would  be  room  for 
applie  pie. 

On  one  bench  under  an  apple  tree  were 
coffee,  buttermilk,  cream,  sugar,  tea¬ 
spoons,  cups.  On  another  bench  some  dis¬ 
tance  away  were  towels,  soap,  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  a  basin. 

The  men  were  called,  the  cook  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  later  a  jubilant  husband 
reported  that  an  “enjoyable  time  was  had 
by  all,”  to  quote  a  classic  phrase  of  the 
old-time  country  newspaper. 

Our  home  suppers  invariably  consist  of 
sandwiches,  usually  a  salad,  always  milk 
and  fresh  fruit.  The  law  of  supply  de¬ 
cides  our  demand.  I11  Summer  we  find 
possible  a  large  variety  of  sandwiches: 
cucumber,  tomato,  watercress,  lettuce ; 
both  Winter  and  Summer  we  have  meat, 
fowl,  fish,  egg,  onion  and  baked  bean 
sandwiches,  not  to  mention  cottage  cheese, 
which  is  a  favorite  with  us.  For  salads 
we  use  French  dressing,  but  for  the  sand¬ 
wiches  a  generous  supply  of  home-made 
mayonnaise'is  used. 

As  a  rule,  when  our  sandwiches  are 
vegetable,  the  salad  is  rather  substantial. 
Canned  fish  or  hard-boiled  eggs  forms  the 
base.  On  rare  occasions,  when  halibut  is 
served  for  dinner,  the  remains  are  used 
for  supper's  salad.  Our  canned  fish  favor¬ 
ites  are  tuna,  salmon  and  shrimp. 

A  favorite  salad  of  ours  is  made  from 
all  the  left-over  vegetables  in  the  house 
except  corn.  We  tried  corn  once,  but 
since  we  prefer  it  in  fritters.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  is  displeasing.  Beets  or  tomatoes 
make  a  lovely  garnish  around  the  salad, 
which  we  mold  in  a  cup  and  empty  into  a 
green  leaf,  either  Swiss  chard,  lettuce, 
cress  or  parsley,  preferring  the  two  first 
mentioned  but  taking  what  we  can  get. 
Before  molding,  the  vegetables  have  been 
mixed  with  oil,  vinegar,  mustard,  green 
peppers  and  onions. 

An  attractive  egg  salad  is  the  water 
lily.  A  hard-boiled  egg  is  cut  to  resemble 
the  lily  and  placed  on  a  lettuce  leaf. 
Sometimes  the  resemblance  is  apparent. 
Mayonnaise  dressing  is,  of  course,  used 
with  this. 

An  interesting  combination  vegetable 
and  fruit  salad  consists  of  diced  apple, 
sprinkled  with  ground  carrot,  and  gener¬ 
ously  covered  with  mayonnaise. 

Any  salad  or  sandwich  that  takes  time 
should  be  merely  the  by-product  of  the 
noon  meal,  if  time-saving  is  at  all  im¬ 
portant.  Our  meat  and  fowl  salads  and 
sandwiches  are  made  from  left-overs,  and 
the  left-overs  are  left  over  because  it  was 
so  planned.  Ordinarily,  meal  preparation 
here,  for  all  three  of  the  meals,  takes 
about  an  hour  and  45  minutes.  Break- 
fast,  which  consists  of  a  cooked  cereal 
and  fruit,  takes  15  minutes  on  the  oil 
stove.  Dinner  takes  a  bit  over  an  hour, 
and  supper  takes  the  rest  of  the  time.  Of 
course,  often  the  food  takes  longer  to 
cook  than  that,  but  the  actual  labor  in¬ 
volved  never  takes  more  time.  The  gar¬ 
den  work  of  gathering  the  food  also  takes 
longer,  but  that  is  counted  in  with  time 
spent  harvesting  the  crop.  o.  H.  A. 


Ventilating  Incubator 

I  wish  information  regarding  ventila¬ 
tion  for  an  incubator  cellar.  We  intend 
building  a  cellar  for  incubators  20x50  ft. 
or  possibly  24x50  ft.  Do  3’ou  think  that 
20x50  is  more  practical?  We  want  to 
build  a  coop  on  top  of  cellar.  We  also 
want  to  build  the  closed  heated  coops,  in¬ 
sulated  on  the  inside  and  siding  on  the 
outside.  Do  you  think  it  is  practical  for 
our  part  of  the  country?  Of  course  a 
house  like  that  has  to  be  ventilated.  Can 
you  help  us  out  on  that  problem?  h.  f. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  the  wmlls  of  your  incubator  cellar 
extend  for  two  feet  or  more  above  ground 
you  may  ventilate  it  by  means  of  narrow 
windows  (cellar  sash)  on  both  sides  above 
the  ground  line.  These  should  be  hinged 
at  the  top  to  swing  upward  and  hook. 
Ventilation  may  then  be  secured  by  open¬ 
ing  as  many  of  these  windows  on  the 
windward  side  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
air  of  the  cellar  pure. 

The  poultry  quarters  above  may  also 
be  ventilated  by  window  openings  on  the 
south  side — the  building  to  face  the  south 
— these  openings  to  be  guarded  by  cur¬ 
tains  on  frames  that  may  be  raised  and 
lowered  on  the  outside  of  the  building  as 
storms  may  require.  This  is  known  as  the 
open-front  type  of  ventilation  and  will 
probably  prove  more  satisfactory  than 
ventilating  chutes.  m.  b.  d. 


Seventeen  boys  are  taking  a  course  in 
cooking  in  a  Buffalo  high  school.  The 
time  is  coming  soon,  of  course,  when  no 
girl  will  marry  a  man  who  cannot  cook. 
— Albany  News. 
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HALL’S  CHICKS 

ARE  BETTER— From  New  England  Ac¬ 
credited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

R.  I.  Reds . 16c  1 

(Special  Matings)  18c  f  1 00%  *'vo 
W.  Leghorns  (Special  Matings)  15c  f  de*ivery 
B.  Rocks. ...  (Special  Matings)  20c)  &uaranteed 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  Writ* 
nt  once  for  two  free  books  telling;  bow  to  do  it.  One  is  la 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  he 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street' 
Melrose  Highlands.  Massachusetts.  Established  29  year! 

BABY  CHICKS 


R.  I.  Reds .  $5.50 

Barred  Rocks .  6.60 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  4.50 

White  Rooks .  6.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  6.60 

Heavy  Mixed . 


50 

100 

500 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

6.50 

12  00 

57.50 

4.50 

8.00 

87.50 

1000 
$  90 
90 
70 
110 
110 
70 


Ail  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de- 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  20#  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield.  Pa. 

Mixed  Broiler  Day-Old  Chicks 

$12.00  Per  lOO 

Consisting  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orping. 
tons,  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Leghorns. 

SentC.  O.D.  Pay  after  arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery.  Better  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatch¬ 
ing  daily.  Immediate  shipment.  Wo  hatch  all  year. 
Send  for  Folder 

SCIIOENBOKN’S  HATCHED  Y 
849  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  1’honc  160J  or  1604 

Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

-  Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 

White  LeghornB.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks' ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed  any  week  in  August  at  $9.00 
per  100;  #26.00  per  300;  #44.00  per  500; 

,  #85.00  per  K)00.  White  Rocks,  Barred 

Rocks,  S  1  0.00  per  100;  #48.00  per  500.  Catolog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


Hubbard  Farms  Reds — Chicks 

at  Reduced  Summer  Prices 

All  breeders  100*  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Sturdy,  livable  chicks,  early  maturing,  heavy 
laying,  large  egg  strain. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CATALOG. 

Hubbard  Farm*,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks .  $9.00  $42.50  #85.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.00  . 

100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop,  McAllsterville.  Pa. 

June,  July,  August  Chicks,  6c  up 

25  50  100  500 

Wh„  B.,  Bu.  and  Br.  Leghorns  $2.00  $4.00  $7.00  $31  00 

Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds .  2.50  5.00  9.00  41  00 

Heavy  Broilers .  2.50  5.00  8  00  39  00 

Light  Broilers . ""  1.75  8.50  6  00  30.00 

Twenty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100*  delivery. 

19  years  hatching. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Iekesburs,  P». 


DADV  THIS  IS  MY  11TH  «1U|V 
******  W  YEAR  EXPERIENCE  *#•#*>* 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks .  88.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leg..  S.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  a. 75  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed . 8.25  4.00  7.00 

Write  for  prices  on  special  matings  and  tested  flocks 
These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  laying 
flocks.  100#  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  COCOLAMES,  PA. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  wc,LL0sB,i; 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS — Wyckoff  Strain  -  $8  00  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— Tancred  Strain  -  8.00  per  JOO 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ....  7. SO  per  100 

BARRED  ROCKS  -  -  .  -  9  OO  per  100 

REDSl . 10.00  per  ICO 

LIGHT  MIXED . 7.00  per  100 

HEAVY  MIXED  | . 8.00  per  100 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Less  than  a  100  add  lc  a 
chick.  100#  live  del.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop.  ..  „ 

United  Phone  MoAlistervlile,  Pa. 

Pullets  and  Cockerels 

200  R.  I.  Reds— Certified  Chicks 

Beautiful  specimen.  Must  sacrifice  on  account  of  com¬ 
plaining  neighbors.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 

J.  P.  Leindorf,  1098  Grant  Ave.,  Pelh**11 
Manor,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

COLUMBIA  POULTRYFARM,  Toms  River,  N.J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  mornibg  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week  s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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SEND  NO  MONEY  -  WE  SHIP  C,  O.  D. 

7r  „„  hi-h  quality  chicks  bred  especially  for  high  egg  pro- 
y,fciion.  p2re  Bred.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  100#  Live  Delivery 
Carefully  selected  by  experts. 

Bar.,AVh.,  Bf.  Bocks;  WH.  50  100  500 

Sl  1 1, UiW  Kf  Or D^ngtons  $3  25  »«  “  $11.50  $55.00 

Reds;  Wh.,Bf.  Orpingtons  *  15-„0  72.00 

jer.Bl.Gtnnts.B. Brahmas  *•«.  5  S{.  10  00  47  50 
Heavy  Asso  .  ”  •  to  liaise  Chicks”  with  each  order. 

THE  AdThAt’cHERY.  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO 


linooualled  Broiler  and  Roaster  Matings 

Rock- Wyandotte  Brahma  Cross . $18.60—100 

Straight  Rocks,  Beds,  Wyandottes,  Brahmas  14-50-100 
Heavy  Breed  Cross,  3  wks.  old ,  express  collect  29.oO-100 
is  14  wks  W  Leghorn  Pullets,  express  collect,  $1.4o  each 
'  Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  1). 

S.  C.  Reds . $3.00 

Barred  Rocks...  3.00 
White  Leghorns .  2-50 

Heavy  MUed . .  * 

Llght50oTots  He  less,  1,000  lots'  ic'iess.  Fr< 

1009$  delivery.  Circular. 

LAUVER  -  -  McAllstervllle, 


2 o 

50 

100 

$3.0# 

$550 

$10.00 

300 

5.50 

10.00 

250 

4.50 

8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

2.25 

400 

7-00 

s.  Free  range. 

Pa. 


U3L.] 

-  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

from  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-10-12 
weeks  old  and  ready  to  lay.  Ready  for  delivery. 

Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Mountainside,  IS.  3.  ’Phone  Westfleld  1689 

BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 

(CASH  or  C.  O.  D.) 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

g,  c.  Barred  Rocks .  9  00 

White  Rocks  .  11.00 

Light  Mixed’,  $6.50— 100  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00—100 

Order  direct.  100#  live  delivery— Postpaid. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  •  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 

n  inV  nilPlTC  Order  Direct  From  Ad. 
I  V/fllOIkO  Save  Time  and  Money. 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

W  Hr  Illb  Leg.  &  Anoonas  $2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $39.00  $75.00 

iv t  Hr.  Hoek.,Reitn,  Wyan.  2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Broiler.  -  -  2.50  4.75  9.00  44.00  85.00 

l.iglit  Mixed  Broilers  ...  2.00  8.50  6.50  31.50  60.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Port  Trevorlon,  Penna. 


100 

600 

1000 

$7.50 

$35.00 

$70.00 

7.50 

35.00 

70.00 

9.00 

42.50 

85.00 

11.00 

52.50 

Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed. 


BABY 
CHICKS 

I  HP  nettVjr  I'UACU . . .  w.ww  |/v.  XW 

June  Delivery  Light  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 


8.00  per  100 
7.00  per  100 
9.00  per  100 
9.00  per  100 
8.00  per  100 


500  lots 
guaranteed, 
circular  C 


less — 1000  lots 
Order  from 


lo  less, 
this  ad 


100#  live  delivery 
or  write  for  free 


P.  LEISTER,  McAllstervllle,  Penna. 


S.G.W.  Leghorn  Pullets  pedigreed  males  with  heavy 

producing  hens.  12-14  weeks,  $1.60  each.  10  weeks, 
$1.25  each.  F.  O.  B.  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  For  Immediate 
shipment  only.  25#  with  order,  balance  express  C.  O. 
D.  If  this  stock  does  not  prove  as  represented  upon  ar¬ 
rival  return  it  and  get  your  money  back.  You  are  safe 
in  ordering  from  this  ad.  HILLTOP  FARM,  Rliinebeek,  N.  T. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  weeks  old  si. 25  and 

$1.60  each.  HERMAN  K.  SONDEU  -  S.  Toms  Itiver,  N.  3. 

Barred  Rock  Pullets  10  weeks  up.  Leghorns, 
10  weeks  up.  All  free  range.  Pedigreed  cockerels. 

JULES  F.  FRANC AIS  •  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  NETTING- BARBED  WIRE 
SCREEN  CLOTH  8,,«ht,y??tt-t»?if“t!Mpr,cee- 

KEYSTONE  SALES  COUP.,  66  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

•^3  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
School  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale.  Following  is  the  report  for  week 
ending  July  17  : 

An  important  problem  in  handling  a 
flock  of  pullets  is  to  get  them  into  proper 
condition  for  best  Fall  and  Winter  pro¬ 
duction.  The  weight  of  the  birds,  about 
the  time  they  start  to  lay,  is  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  of  their  being  in  condition  to 
maintain  production  during  the  coming 
season.  The  experienced  poultryman 
recognizes  this  fact ;  his  chief  concern,  as 
his  birds  approach  maturity,  is  that  they 
be  of  good  weight.  While  early  maturity 
is  a  desirable  quality,  unless  early  ma¬ 
turing  pullets  are  in  good  flesh,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  under  the  strain 
of  Fall  and  Winter  production. 

Leghorn  pullets  should  weigh  from  3% 
to  3%  lbs.  when  they  start  laying ;  heavy 
breeds,  sucli  as  R.  I.  Iteds,  Plymouth 
Hocks,  and  Wyandottes,  should  weight 
about  a  pound  more.  To  bring  birds  up 
to  this  weight,  scratch  grain  should  be 
fed  liberally  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
growing  season.  To  change  the  mash 
mixture  by  reducing  the  protein,  as  some¬ 
times  is  suggested,  is  not  advisable,  as  it 
may  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  total 
feed  consumption.  By  heavy  grain  feed¬ 
ing,  those  birds  which  have  a  craving  for 
additional  carbohydrates  may  be  satisfied, 
without  upsetting  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
as  might  be  the  case  if  the  mash  formula 
were  changed. 

We  recommend  feeding  in  the  late 
afternoon  as  much  as  the  birds  will  con¬ 
sume  in  about  two  hours.  At  Farming- 
dale  all  grain  is  fed  on  top  of  the  mash 
in  the  mash  boxes.  Supplementary  grain 
feeding  may  be  given  in  the  morning  and 
again  late  in  the  forenoon. 

The  best  scratch  grain  is  cracked  corn. 
At  present  prices,  wheat  may  be  added ; 
not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  mixture 
should  be  wheat.  Where  facilities  per¬ 
mit,  a  feeding  of  soaked  or  germinated 
oats  or  barley  may  replace  one  of  the 
dry  grain  feedings  with  good  results. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  put 
on  weight  by  any  change  in  the  ration 
after  pullets  start  to  lay.  Laying  birds 
are  extremely  susceptible  to  such  changes, 
which  may  stop  egg  production  and 
til  row  the  birds  into  a  partial  molt,  which 
will  keep  them  from  laying  for  weeks. 
While  a  partial  molt  is  almost  unavoid¬ 
able  with  early  hatched  stock,  the  best 
practice  is  to  defer  molting  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  feeding  the  regular  laying  ration. 
— Locke  James,  Instructor,  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  37th  week  of  the  seventh 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  3,489  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of 
49.84  per  cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  32 
eggs  over  last  week’s  production,  and  is 
53  eggs  more  than  for  the  same  week  of 
the  1928  contest.  The  pullets  have  laid 
a  total  of  113,871  eggs  since  November  1, 
1928.  .  „ 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns  ;  Donald  A.  Howe,  56 ;  Codner’s 
White  Leghorn  Farm.  55;  F.  B.  Austin, 
54;  Bonnie  View  Farm,  54;  Valley 
Brook  Farm,  54  ;  Kirkup’s  Poultry  Farm, 
53 ;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry  Farm,  52. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns. — Codner’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  1,652 ;  Barnes  Hollywood 
Farm,  1,621 ;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry 
Farm,  1,604 ;  George  Dick,  1,599 ;  Pine 
View  Poultry  Ranch,  1,549 ;  Marshall 
Farm,  1.538 ;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry 
Farm,  1,531. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Charlescote  Farm,  1,301; 
Wallieeton  Farm,  1.286 ;  Joseph  P.  Moy- 
nahan,  1,263. 

Australorps. — Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm,  910. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb, 
Old  Pickard  Farm,  1,396;  Pratt  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm,  1,308 ;  Kerr  Cbickeries, 
1,279. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Ilirt, 
1,414;  William  R.  Speck,  1,037;  High- 
fields  Farm,  1,015. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  Higli  Low  Conditions 
July  11  100  55  Clear 

July  12  100  56  Clear 

July  13  100  67  Clear 

July  14  100  50  Partly  cloudy 

July  15  96  44  Clear 

July  16  95  44  Clear 

July  17  96  50  Clear. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant 
July  17;  White,  46c;  brown,  43c;  me¬ 
dium,  39c. 


Cost  of  Foreclosure; 
Widow’s  Share  in  Estate 

1.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  foreclosure 
of  mortgage  in  this  State?  2.  What 
share  does  a  widow  get  if  there  is  no  will, 
in  New  York  State?  MRS.  p.  M. 

1.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  you 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  foreclosure 
proceeding.  It  depends  upon  the  type  of 
mortgage  to  be  foreclosed  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  proceeding.  You  would  have 
to  consult  your  attorney  about  the  cost. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  the  wife  is  en¬ 

titled  to  the  use  of  one-third  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  left  by  her  husband  and  to  one-third 
of  the  personal  property.  This  depends  of 
course  upon  whether  or  not  there  are 
other  heirs  and  their  degree  of  relation- 
ship.  jj.  ip. 


12  Reasons  Why 
John  Deere -Hoover 
Potato  Diggers  Are 


ADAPTABLE  TO 
ALL  CONDITIONS 


And  dig  ALL  potatoes  dirt-tree  and  unbruised: 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


1.  Long  or  short  shovels  can 
be  used. 

2.  Beams  are  adjustable  for 
hilled  or  level  rows. 

3.  Agitation  is  variable. 

4.  Single-roller  or  two-wheel 
front  truck  can  be  used. 

5.  Rolling  coulters  can  be 
supplied. 

6.  Stone  trap  can  be  supplied. 

7.  Elevators  can  be  either  of 
rod  or  riddle  type — (Rid¬ 
dle  is  for  stony  ground). 


8.  Rear  rack  and  vine  sepa¬ 
rators  or  extension  eleva¬ 
tors  available. 

9.  Riveted  shields  protect  po¬ 
tatoes  from  edge  of  chain 
— (on  extension  elevator). 

10.  Vine  kicker  shaft  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  accord¬ 
ing  to  weight  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  vines. 

11.  Free-working  compression 
springs  relieve  shock. 

12.  Sidehill  lugs  can  be  sup¬ 
plied — to  prevent  slipping. 


John  Deer  e-Hoover 
Potato  Diggers 


are  made  in  5-1/2-,  6-,  7-,  and  8-foot  lengths,  and 
22-inch  and  24-inch  widths,  with  either 
gear  drive  or  chain  drive.  A  variety  of  at¬ 
tachments  can  be  had  on  special  order. 
Some  are  indicated  above — others  in¬ 
clude  engine  drive,  tractor  bitch  and 
picking  attachment.  Special  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  chain  used 
on  these  diggers.  It  is  extra 
hard,  tough  and  elastic, 
and  tested  for  shape  and 
accuracy. 


Your  John  Deere  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the 

□  good  points  of  John  Deere  Hoover  diggers.  Or  write 

John  Deere,  Moline,  111.,  for  descriptive  Folder  EH-637. 

JOHN-DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Avoid  discomfort 
and  possible  injury 

Seed  and  plant  treatment  with  dust 
disinfectants,  such  as  copper  car¬ 
bonate  and  other  compounds,  re¬ 
quires  full  protection  of  the  nose, 
throat  and  lungs. 

The  Willson  Dustite  Respirator 
for  Dust  and  Spray  gives  you  pro¬ 
tection.  Keeps  out  germs  and  in¬ 
jurious  fumes  when  you’re  spray¬ 
ing  or  treating  seed.  Comfortable. 
Allows  free  breathing.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  chemicals.  Priced  at 
$2.25.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write  to  us  and  we  will  send 
it  C.  O.  D.  Willson  Products,  Inc., 
209  Washington  Street,  Reading, 
Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  WILLSON 
DUSTITE  RESPIRATOR 
for  Dust  and  Spray 


ADRIANCE- PLATT 
WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Mowers  and  Rakes 

and  repairs  for  all  machines 
Bateman  Bros.,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie,  Malvern, 

New  York  Penna. 


copper -content 
galvanized 

R0SSMETAL 

r*RIBS 

-BINS 

Brooder  Houses 
’  Hog  Houses 
Cribs  ■ 


money  from  your  crop. 
Write  today.  Checkitema 
wanted. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
802  Warder,  Springfield,  O. 


Cutters 


HOME  CHRISTMAS  TRAYEL 


SAVE  FOR  A  PURPOSE — A  steady  stream  of 
deposits,  however  small,  with  interest  added 
every  three  months,  brings  you  within  easy 
reach  of  a  number  of  desirable  ambitions — a 
home,  leisure,  education,  property,  travel,  a  car. 
We  Welcome  Small  Accounts — Start  with  $1 
or  more  and  earn  our  liberal  interest. 


yl  If  Of  Dividend  Paid  Chartered  1868 
Tr/2/0  Since  1919  Asset,  over 

Compounded  Quarterly  $38,  OOO,  OOO .  OO 

Mail  this  slip  today 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N  Y. 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  I 
booklet  "The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  I 
World."  | 


Name  . 
Address 


•  M  ••••••••••••« 


■ 

I 


City 


RN-Y  J 


1022 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  3,  1929 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Does  the  paper  entitled  Wall  Street 
Outlook,  Boston,  have  any  standing  as  a 
publication  of  stock  market  news? 

New  York.  L.  A.  J. 

This  publication  has  all  the  character¬ 
istics  and  earmarks  of  a  tipster  sheet. 

I  have  shipped  within  the  past  two 
weeks  two  crates  of  eggs  to  H.  C.  Bow¬ 
en  &  Co.,  2735  Ocean  Parkway,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  me  to  the  amount  of  $25.81.  I  have 
been  informed  through  my  bank  here  that 
they  are  not  responsible,  and  that  their 
new  address  is  3142  Coney  Island  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  Can  you  assist  me  in  collect¬ 
ing  this  amount?  r.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

We  have  several  claims  against  H.  C. 
Bowen  &  Co.,  which  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  collect,  and  our  lawyer  has  re¬ 
turned  the  claims  as  uncollectable.  Bow¬ 
en  discontinued  business  for  a  time  at 
the  2735  Ocean  Parkway  address,  but  is 
evidently  starting  up  again  at  the  new 
address  mentioned  above.  This  is  a  case 
of  investigating  after  instead  of  before 
making  shipment.  There  is  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  securing  payment  from  the  Bow¬ 
en  Co. 

Will  you  give  me  information  as  to  re¬ 
liability  of  advertisement  enclosed  of  the 
Midland  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.?  I  believe  you  have  exposed  some 
concern  with  similar  advertising. 

Vermont.  R.  G.  p. 

This  concern  is  advertising  “recon¬ 
structed”  tires,  which  we  do  not  consider 
a  desirable  buy.  While  occasionally  a 
rebuilt  tire  may  give  considerable  ser¬ 
vice  the  rule  is  that  they  are  more  of  a 
nuisance  than  the  service  secured  from 
such  tires  amounts  to.  The  only  tire  econ¬ 
omy  is  to  purchase  standard  makes  of 
new  tires,  and  save  trouble  besides. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  10. — The  Bureau 
of  Motor  Vehicles  is  facing  its  greatest 
year  since  its  organization  in  1925. 
Figures  compiled  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  indicate  that  in  the  number  of  au¬ 
tomobile  drivers  licensed,  the  number  of 
cars  registered  and  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  transferred  all  records  of  the 
New  York  State  Bureau  will  be  broken 
in  1929.  The  central  offices  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  are  overwhelmed  with  records,  the 
filing  of  which  is  30  days  behind. 

The  total  number  of  examinations  of 
new  automobile  drivers  in  the  week  end¬ 
ed  .Tune  29,  closing  the  first  six  months 
of  1929,  was  10,050,  compared  with  10,- 
075  in  the  same  week  of  1928.  The  total 
number  of  tests  of  drivers  by  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicle  Bureau  Inspectors  in  the  first  half 
of  1929  was  175,501,  or  0,125  more  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1928.  The  increase 
was  uniform  in  each  of  the  seven  districts 
of  the  State.— Department  of  Taxation 
and  Finance,  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  above  report  from  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Vehicles  indicates  the  rate  at 
which  the  use  of  automobiles  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  New  York  State.  The  use  of  trac¬ 
tors  is  no  doubt  keeping  pace  with  auto¬ 
mobiles,  both  of  which  eliminates  the  use 
of  horsepower.  Many  of  us  regret  to  see 
the  passing  of  the  faithful  horse,  but 
gasoline  power  has  proved  its  efficiency 
to  a  degree  with  which  the  horsepower 
cannot  compete. 

Will  you  give  me  the  rating  as  to  re¬ 
liability  of  Dr.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  specialist  in  the  treatment  of  hay 
fever  and  asthma?  I  have  been  referred 
to  Dr.  Hayes  as  a  very  reliable  specialist. 
However,  before  I  spend  time  and  money 
would  like  to  know  if  he  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  are  reliable.  airs.  A.  T.  K. 

West  Virginia. 

Dr.  P.  Harold  Hayes  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  quack  patent  medicine  pro¬ 
moter.  We  could  not  advise  sufferers 
from  hay  fever  or  asthma  patronizing  the 
medical  institution. 

I  have  ordered  a  suit  from  the  Leroy 
Tailoring  Co.,  Inc.,  890-92  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  and  paid  $4  deposit.  The 
agent  promised  to  bring  me  the  suit  and 
was  to  try  it  on  to  see  how  it  fitted  me. 
Suit  was  sent  C.  O.  D. ;  I  could  not  see 
the  suit.  I  was  to  pay  $14.50  before  I 
could  get  it.  If  I  cannot  try  on  the  suit 
as  agent  said,  I  want  my  $4  back.  f.  x. 

New  Jersey. 

Leroy  Tailoring  Co.  contend  that  all 
orders  are  accepted  and  shipped  on  a 
C.  O.  D.  basis  only.  The  salesman  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  a  false  claim  in  order  to 
secure  the  order  and  deposit  of  $4  which 


no  doubt  represented  his  commission.  The 
buyer  now  has  the  choice  of  losing  the 
$4  or  accepting  the  suit  without  privilege 
of  examination.  Perhaps  he  would  be 
better  off  to  sacrifice  the  $4.  We  have 
no  means  of  judging  the  value  of  the 
suit. 

Likened  to  the  Mississippi  bubble  and 
described  as  likely  to  burst  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  leaving  Connecticut  investors  hold¬ 
ing  the  bag  for  approximately  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  the  troubles  of  the  Shbear 
Consolidated  Ranches,  Inc.,  operating  sil¬ 
ver  fox  ranches  at  Bethany,  Berlin  and 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  are  said  to  be  reach¬ 
ing  a  climax.  The  owners  of  foxes  cared 
for  on  the  ranches  have  formed  an  asso¬ 
ciation  in  a  frantic  effort  to  get  back 
some  of  their  money,  but  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  have  accomplished  little.  As  long 
as  their  number  is  constantly  increasing, 
their  money  is — theoretically,  at  least- — - 
safe,  but  as  soon  as  the  field  of  those  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  $1,500  a  pair  for  foxes  whose 
pelts  can  be  bought  for  $100  each  is  ex¬ 
hausted  the  crash  will  come,  and  there  are 
many  New  Haven  fox  owners  who  are  not 
optimistic  about  the  future. 

The  scheme  under  which  the  fox  farms 
are  operated  is  a  brilliant  one,  being 
worth  a  lot  to  Arthur  B.  Carley,  of  West- 
ville,  its  sponsor. 

The  idea  in  a  nutshell  was  this:  The 
investor  purchased  a  pair  of  breeding 
foxes  at  $1,500,  paying  the  Shbear 
ranches  $300  a  year  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  foxes  were  supposed  to  breed  several 
pups  a  year,  and  these  were  to  be  sold 
at  $1,500  a  pair.  It  looked  as  if  the  in¬ 
vestors  were  going  to  get  rich  quick.  Now 
they  say  that  they  have  found  it  wasn’t 
they  who  were  going  to  get  rich  quick. 

For  a  couple  of  years  everything  went 
splendidly.  New  ranches  were  started,  the 
paper  returns  were  great,  but  there  was 
seldom  any  money.  Still  the  prospects 
looked  so  good  that  the  owner  of  one  pair 
of  foxes  was  easily  induced  to  buy  five  or 
more  additional  pairs,  paying  for  them 
with  notes. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  the  fox  owners 
discovered  that  instead  of  getting  $1,500 
for  the  foxes  they  sold,  they  only  received 
$957.  The  ranches  deducted  $300  for  the 
care  of  the  foxes  for  the  next  year  and 
the  rest  went  to  Carley  as  his  commission. 

They  also  discovered  that  while  some 
of  the  foxes  have  litters  of  as  many  as 
seven  foxes,  the  average  litter  is  about 
two  pups.  They  would  still  be  all  right 
financially,  however,  if  these  pups  could 
be  sold  to  a  few  investors  at  $1,500  a 
pair.  They  were  told  that  if  this  field  was 
not  available  the  fox  pelts  could  be  sold 
for  $300  or  $400  each,  according  to  their 
quality,  and  they  could  still  show  a  profit 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  it  didn’t  work  out  quite  that  way, 
for  the  mass  production  of  pelts  sent  their 
value  down  to  about  $100,  some  of  them 
having  been  sold,  it  is  said,  as  low  as  $70. 
It  didn’t  require  much  figuring  to  show  a 
loss  of  at  least  $100  a  year  on  each  pair 
of  foxes  owned,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  original  investment. — Bridge¬ 
port  Herald. 

This  is  an  old  story  with  fox  ranch 
schemes.  It  has  been  duplicated  dozens 
of  times,  and  a  number  of  such  disasters 
have  been  recorded  in  this  department  for 
the  guidance  of  our  readers.  Some  years 
ago  a  number  of  hog  ranches  were  ex¬ 
ploited  in  a  very  similar  way.  Farmers 
knew  too  much  about  raising  hogs  to  con¬ 
sider  it,  and  of  the  romantic  statements 
about  fortunes  to  be  made  by  hog  ranches. 
City  people  hit.  Fox  farming  is  little 
understood  by  the  masses,  consequently 
claims  of  promoters  have  been  accepted 
at  their  face  value,  and  so  far  as  our 
records  go  with  the  results  outlined  above. 
Now  the  “muskrat  farm”  is  having  its 
day,  and  as  in  the  other  cases  the  inves¬ 
tors  are  those  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  project.  An  investigation  be¬ 
fore  investing  in  such  unusual  industries 
would  save  many  heartaches  and  losses. 

The  Yit-O-Net  Corporation  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
“of  a  blanket  through  which  is  run  or  into 
which  is  woven  copper  wire  connected  to 
an  attachment  for  plugging  into  an  elec¬ 
tric  socket,  which  it  calls  the  Yit-O-Net 
Blanket,”  was  the  subject  of  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  complaint  on  June  3, 
1929.  The  pertinent  paragraph  of  the 
complaint  reads  as  follows  : 

That  said  blanket  when  used  as  a  cover 
for  the  human  body  will  cure  and  benefit 
all  diseases,  ailments  and  defects  of  the 
human  body,  a  great  many  of  which  are 
specified  by  name  in  said  advertisements 
and  literature,  and  that  it  is  the  greatest 
discovery  in  the  great  field  of  electro¬ 
therapeutics.  In  truth  and  in  fact,  re¬ 
spondent’s  said  blanket  has  no  curative  or 
therapeutic  value  apart  from  and  except 
because  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  elec¬ 
tric  current  passing  through  the  wires  of 
said  blanket  that  is  except  as  a  heating 
pad,  and  will  not  cure  or  benefit  the  vari¬ 
ous  diseases,  ailments  and  defects  of  the 
human  body. — National  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  exposed  this  Vit-O-Net 
humbug  December  3,  1927,  to  the  same 
effect. 


Building  Log  House 

A  reader  recently  asked  information  re¬ 
garding  a  log  house.  If  he  wishes  the 
logs  with  the  bark  on,  cut  the  timber 
down  the  latter  part  of  August  or  first 
part  of  September.  They  must  be  put  in 
the  building  as  soon  after  they  are  cut  as 
possible.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  logs  a  long  time  after  cutting  I  would 
suggest  that  they  be  piled  up  off  the 
ground  so  as  to  give  the  bark  a  chance 
to  dry  fast  to  the  log.  Bark  will  come 
loose  on  logs  cut  during  Winter  or  early 
Spring  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather  comes 
the  following  Summer. 

I  question  his  having  the  logs  sawed  on 
three  sides.  I  presume  his  idea  in  doing 
this  is  to  have  them  tight  together,  which 
may  be  all  right,  but  I  fear  water  would 
get  in  between  them  and  soon  start  decay. 

There  is  no  -way  to  keep  them  from 
checking  open  oh  account  of  the  heart,  as 
they  dry  up  on  the  outside  first,  which  of 
course  causes  them  to  check  open.  By 
leaving  all  the  bark  on  there  will  be  but 
little  trouble  of  this  kind. 

Lumber  companies  are  putting  out  a 
log  cabin  siding  in.  sizes  2x4  in.,  2x6  in., 
21/2x8  in.  and  3x10  in.,  sliiplap  edge, 
which  makes  a  very  attractive  job,  also 
quite  a  tight  job.  The  trouble  with  either 
one  is  to  get  a  tight  job  around  the  win¬ 
dows  and  doors. 

A  log  house  is  very  expensive  if  heat¬ 
ing  is  any  consideration.  I  imagine  in 
this  case  it  is  sort  of  a  novelty  with  the 
inquirer  rather  than  to  get  a  real  home. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  k.  vose. 


Sheep  in  the  Berkshires 

I  own  about  1,000  acres  of  ideal  high 
land  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  Berk¬ 
shires.  Having  considered  placing  sheep 
on  it,  I  should  like  to  know  about  what 
to  expect.  F.  c.  o. 

New  York. 

High  land  in  the  Berkshires  would  have 
to  include  some  tillable  land  in  order  to 
produce  the  necessary  Winter  feed  for 
sheep  economically.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
that  the  roughest  or  wildest  piece  of  land, 
unfit  for  any  other  agricultural  use,  would 
make  ideal  sheep  pasture.  Such  land  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  with  sheep,  but 
always  in  connection  with  good  tillable 
land.  Your  proportion  should  be  12  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  acreage.  On  a  large  tract, 
capable  of  grazing  several  hundred  ewes 
and  lambs,  the  tillable  and  the  grazing 
land  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
connected. 

There  is  a  fine  opportunity  here  for 
eastern  sheep  farmers  co-operatively  to 
lease,  fence  and  establish  a  grazing  camp 
on  a  large  tract  of  rough  or  cut-over  land, 
and  send  their  sheep  upon  it  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  grazing,  under  a  competent  herder, 
and  then,  in  the  Fall,  after  haying  and 
crops  are  out  of  the  way,  bring  .them  down 
and  disband  them  on  their  individual 
farms.  This  leaves  the  home  farm  with 
the  tillable  land  free  to  prepare  for  feed, 
Winter  care  and  lambing.  The  latter  can 
then  always  be  done  on  newly-plowed 
ground,  which  means  clean  lambs  and  a. 
profit.  This  system  of  sheep-farming,  semi¬ 
range  and  farm,  lends  itself  nicely  to  co¬ 
operative  dipping,  shearing  and  moving 
the  sheep,  with  its  corresponding  sociabil¬ 
ity,  and  this  would  be  a  welcome  change 
to  ordinary  farm  routine. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Yr.  heaton  manice. 


WHEN  a  man  buys  bis  sec¬ 
ond  machine  of  the  same 
make,  the  first  one  must  have 
proved  entirely  satisfactory.  We 
have  many  customers  who  have 
bought  their  second  Papec  ma¬ 
chines.  One  of  them  writes: 

"We  bought  the  first  Papec  Cutter 
sold  in  this  neighborhood,  12  years 
ago.  We  used  that  Cutter  ever  since 
until  this  Fall  when  we  sold  it  to  buy 
a  larger  PAPEC.  The  old  one  was 
not  worn  out  by  any  means.” — H.  T. 
Pyle  0  Son,  Tougbkenomon,  Penna. 

If  you  own  a  silo,  our  FREE  Cut¬ 
ter  Catalog  will  interest  you.  It  gives 
filling  costs — explains  new  improve¬ 
ments — discusses  filling  with  electric 
power. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

510  East  Main  Street 

Shortsvillc,  N.  Y. 


Self-Feeding,  Non-Clogging, 
Ball-Bearing,  Gears 
Run  in  Oil. 


Wet  leaves  cannot  wind 
up  on  lower  roller.  Im¬ 
proved  shear  cut  insures 
clean  cutting, 

A  World’s  Record 

The  GEHL  will  cut  and 
throw  green  corn  45  feet 
high  at  only  500  R.  ?.  M., 
saving  power  costs,  yet 
filling  the  highest  silo  rapid¬ 
ly.  Electric  power  costs  as 
low  as  $1.75  per  silo.  Gas¬ 
oline  power  cut  O/'JE- 
HALF.  Don't  buy  until 
you  have  our  catalog  and 
prices.  Write  today. 
GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

430  South  Water  Street,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


Spring-tension  rollers, 
nearness  of  rollers  to 
knives,  improved  fan 
blade  attachment  and 
gears  running  in  oil 
make  the  GEHL  the 
world’s  lightest  running 
and  cleanest  cutting  silo 
filler. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  184* 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Federal  Farm  Board 

Chairman  Legge  states  the  following 
purposes  of  the  Board  to  be  carried  out 
through  co-operative  associations: 

1  The  effective  merchandising  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  food  products. 

2  The  construction  or  acquisition  by 
purchase  or  lease  of  physical  marketing 
facilities  for  preparing,  handling,  storing, 
processing  or  merchandising  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  or  food  products. 

3.  The  formation  of  clearing  house  as- 

’  "ifFor  extending  membership  of  the  co¬ 
operative  associations  applying  for  the 
loan,  by  educating  the  producers  of  the 
commodity  handled  by  the  association  in 
the  advantages  of  co-operative  marketing. 

5.  To  enable  a  co-operative  association 
applying  for  a  loan  to  advance  to  its 
members  a  greater  share  of  the  market 
price  of  the  commodity  delivered  to  the 
association  than  is  practicable  under 
other  credit  facilities. 

Loans  also  may  be  made  to  the  stabili¬ 
zation  corporation,  not  only  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  products  from  the  co-operative 
associations  and  their  members,  but  for 
trading  in  the  market.  Under  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  law  it  is  planned,  if  possible, 
to  control  surplus  prices. 

Mr.  Legge  said  that  the  whole  trend  of 
the  law  is  to  encourage  the  organization 
of  co-operatives  which  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  marketing  commodi¬ 
ties  and  thus  to  effect  savings.  To  that 
end  loans  are  authorized  only  to  such  co¬ 
operatives,  which  must  be  organized  un¬ 
der  State  laws.  Even  small  co-operatives 
will  be  given  Federal  aid  if  the  board  has 
assurance  that  the  loans  will  be  paid  and 
properly  expended,  it  was  said. 

The  market  news  service  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  grain,  hay  and 
feed  has  been  put  on  a  national  basis  by 
the  opening  of  three  new  offices  at  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Portland 
July  21.  Expansion  of  the  service  was 
provided  by  Congress  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  which  became  available  July  1.  Up 
to  this  time  such  market  news  has  cov¬ 
ered  principally  the  area  east  of  the 
Rockies,  field  offices  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  several  years  at  Minneapolis, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  Trained  spe¬ 
cialists  will  be  placed  in  the  new  offices 
to  collect  information  and  disseminate 
reports  giving  interpretations  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  market  situation. 

In  a  statement  July  23,  President 
Hoover  recommended  reduction  of  our 
military  budget,  stating  that  our  appro¬ 
priations  were  the  largest  of  any  nation, 
as  shown  by  the  following  figures,  the 
starred  sums  being  estimates :  1929-30.— 
United  States,  *$741,000,000;  United 
Kingdom,  *$547,274,000;  France,  *$533,- 
241,000;  Japan,  *$235,351,000.  1928-29 
—United  States,  $684,700,000;  United 
Kingdom,  $551,464,000;  France,  *$407,- 
915,000;  Japan,  $224,352,000.  1927-28.— 
United  States,  $624,600,000;  United 
Kingdom,  *$547,274,000;  France,  *$523,- 
000. 

July  24  the  Briand-Kellogg  internation¬ 
al  pact,  pledging  most  of  the  civilized 
world  against  war  as  a  national  policy, 
and  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  peace¬ 
ful  means,  was  proclaimed  by  President 
Hoover.  At  the  same  time  he  stated  that 
the  plan  for  three  new  cruisers  this  year 
would  be  held  up,  pending  negotiation 
for  reduction  of  the  world’s  navies.  Pre¬ 
mier  MacDonald,  of  Great  Britain,  has 
already  ordered  delay  on  five  warships 
under  construction  there. 


GIRL  or  woman  wanted  for  general  housework, 
on  a  farm;  washing  done  by  power.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FARM-RAISED  young  man  wanted  on  large 
commercial  poultry  farm;  experience  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary;  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
learn  the  poultry  business;  state  age,  height 
and  weight;  salary  to  start  $50  per  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  6814,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — Teamster  and  farm  hand,  married 
man;  must  be  experienced  with  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  steady  employment  for  the  right  man. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Westport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  milkers  for  certified  dairy,  16 
cows  twice  a  day;  steady  employment,  $05  per 
month  and  board;  also  one  man  bottling  plant. 
SHEFFIELD  FARMS  COMPANY,  Phone  208, 
Pawling,  N.  Y. 


ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female,  $54-$66  month 
and  maintenance;  must  be  in  good  health;  ap¬ 
ply  in  person  or  by  letter,  giving  names  of  em¬ 
ployers  or  references.  BROOKLYN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  wife,  no  children;  woman  do  house¬ 
work  for  three:  all  conveniences;  man  laborer 
on  farm.  ADVERTISER  6663,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Ambitious  young  farmer  to  run  385- 
acre  farm,  half  share  basis;  no  capital  needed; 
must  be  sober  and  honest.  ADVERTISER  6801, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  of  education,  student-teacher, 
or  nursery-school  experience,  interested  in 
children  as  nursery  governess  for  family  living 
in  country,  sharing  duties  of  house  and  care  of 
two  boys  under  seven  years  with  mother;  will¬ 
ing  to  accompany  family  to  Florida  Winters,  for 
nominal  salary  and  expenses;  newly  arrived 
Swiss  or  German  acceptable;  good  health  es¬ 
sential.  BOX  60,  Claveraek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Temperate,  reliable,  handy  man, 
aged  35  to  50,  to  batch  with  me  and  assist  on 
poultry  farm  near  Utica,  N.  Y.;  permanent  if 
satisfactory:  state  wages  with  board  or  no  reply. 
ADVERTISER  6802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  estate 
work;  board  one  man;  wages  $100  per  month, 
house,  coal;  Protestant;  references;  number  of 
children.  ADVERTISER  6820,  care  Rural  New- 
YT  orker. 


WANTED — Have  a  position  open  for  young, 
married,  farmer-gardener-handy  man;  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  one  or  two  children;  only  American, 
Scotch  or  English  need  apply;  all-year  position 
to  satisfactory  couple;  wages  and  unfurnished 
cottage  supplied;  want  woman  willing  to  help, 
by  the  day,  in  main  house  occasionally;  must 
have  good  references  and  must  have  personal 
interview.  Answer,  P.  O.  BOX  52,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Midd^p-aged  woman;  must  be  versed 
in  child-birth,  no  professional  ability  required; 
very  good  country  home,  best  salary;  prefer 
woman  with  such  experience,  short  job  and 
good  salary  for  right  person;  when  you  write 
indicate  age,  experience,  etc.;  in  vicinity  of 
Trenton.  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  6805,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  for  private  estate,  where  small 
herd  of  registered  Jerseys  and  exhibition  poul¬ 
try  are  maintained;  must  be  good  milker,  care¬ 
ful,  able  to  drive  car  and  strictly  sober;  for  per¬ 
sonal  interview,  write  giving  nationality,  age, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  6806,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  experienced  in  making  official 
records,  in  Holstein  herd.  East  Central  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  6809,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework,  in  family  of  two  adults;  modern 
conveniences  in  home;  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  6810,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  good  country  woman  to  have 
charge  of  the  bouse  and  help  care  for  the 
hens,  one  used  to  farm  life;  good  home  and 
steady  place  for  the  right  one  with  advance¬ 
ment;  reference  required.  BOX  97,  Durham, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  general  work 
on  farm;  board,  $40  month.  HIMAVICH, 
Mountain  View,  N.  J. 


Live  Good  While  Making  a  Good 
Living  on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula 

L077  priced,  productive  land.  Town  and  waterfront 
homes.  Three  to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  Markets 
by  motor  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow 
and  freezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools, 
low  taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE. 
Address— 167  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Ml  SALE— An  Ideal  Farm  of  9  acres,  line  location 
on  Concrete  Highway,  running  to  New  York.  Write 
for  particulars.  Electric  light.  J.  R.  McGONIGAL  & 
SON,  Box  295,  Dover,  Delaware. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  at  small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit. 
Before  buying  more  B  batteries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFO.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


Cloth  racks,  pumps,  graters,  two 
I  /II  JH  1^  second  hand  presses.  Catalog  free, 
'-'tlyljIV  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


COUPLE,  farm  hand  and  houseworker,  for 
small  family;  state  wages  expected  and  ref¬ 
erence.  ENDERLEY  FARMS,  Castle ton-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  woman,  cook  and  housework,  small 
family  adults,  September  1;  poultry  farm; 
good  wages.  H.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall, 
Conn. 


WANT  to  share  our  farm  with  a  trustworthy, 
clean  and  reliable  man,  no  drinker,  who  in  re¬ 
turn  will  take  care  of  our  small  apple  orchard, 
clean  our  poultry  houses,  keep  a  small  flock,  and 
do  some  repairing  if  needed;  can  raise  whatever 
he  wants;  excellent  farm  for  sheep;  must  have 
his  own  team.  ADVERTISER  6823,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  15  years’  experience, 
is  open  to  good  proposition.  ADVERTISER 
6776,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OY  Using  My  BEE  SCENT  and  INSTRUCTIONS 
u/„  .  e„mi,n  found  three  bee  trees  in  one  afternoon. 

WILL  GROVER,  Bristol,  Vermont. 

7 TV Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
1  \  1 1  Only  J25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

“  —  *  M  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Ha  r* 


veBter.  Process  Mfg.  Co 


lgpictl 

Sail 


na.  Kano- 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

°*  at*vertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  o!  following  week. 

»i!h!L<1-ei?artment  *or  the  accommodation  of 
ver«L-  ersJ  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
using  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


women 

$50  per  mJS  lt”,tion  for  feeWe-m 
(enclosin'^0"4.  and  niaintenance ;  ai 
mation  as  rt®ferenc.es  and  giving  cc 
tNTENDENT  prtvl?n.B  employment 
^ekland  Co  ,  N  Y  ™^  ViU£ 


arviuu  <":anted — Waitress  and  cleaning, 
age  date  o  Per  month  and  maintenance;  st 
BERCULo4i«ail«bA^  SUFFOLK  COUNTY 
N.  yULOf5lS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  honest, 
sober,  willing,  reliable  worker,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  at  once  on  a  commercial  poultry  farm; 
references.  L.  K.  GRUND,  29  AVashington  Ave., 
Arlington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent;  32 
years  old,  married,  Protestant,  best  references 
in  regard  to  farming  ability  and  honesty;  life¬ 
time  experience  farming;  available  November  1. 
ADVERTISER  6763,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Stock  farm  or  estate  man¬ 
ager,  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  practical 
all  branches  of  agriculture,  veterinary  work, 
feed  specialist,  judge  of  stock,  salesman;  mar¬ 
ried;  proven  ability,  highest  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6766,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  young  man,  single, 
fully  experienced,  desires  position;  best  of 
reference.  ADVERTISER  6788,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position  Au¬ 
gust  15,  thoroughly  experienced,  also  garden¬ 
ing,  carpenter  work,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6785, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Gardener-caretaker,  married, 
48,  private  estate,  experienced,  competent. 
ULLRICH,  605  Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


GIRL,  24.  wishes  position  in  congenial  home 
as  mother’s  or  housekeeper’s  helper;  American, 
Protestant,  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
6813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wishes  position;  married,  2  chil¬ 
dren.  DAIRYMAN,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CREATE  prosperous  gentlemen’s  estates  from 
neglected  farms;  man  with  recognised  rebuild¬ 
ing,  engineering,  farming  talent  at  your  service. 
ADVERTISER  6800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  REFINED  woman  desires  place  as  companion 
or  mother’s  helper.  MRS.  MYRTIE  WRIGHT, 
Louisa,  Virginia. 


GERMAN,  married,  wants  position  as  manager 
on  private  estate  on  Long  Island.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6803,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  27,  Protestant,  American,  no 
habits,  has  aptitude  for  poultry,  and  good 
working  experience  with  same;  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  up-to-date  poultry  farm,  with  chance  to 
learn.  HARLEY  BICKFORD,  Newport,  Vt. 


EXPERIENCED  teacher  wants  position  com¬ 
ing  year,  rural  school.  ADVERTISER  6804, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Caretaker  superintendent. 

high-grade,  thoroughly  qualified,  experienced 
all  estate  requirements;  married,  American,  36. 
CARETAKER  OVERLOOK,  Redding  Ridge, 
Conn. 


GOOD  all-around  farmer,  married,  37,  2  chil¬ 
dren,  wishes  position,  or  farm  on  shares. 
BOX  95,  Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  high  calibre,  single,  33,  life  ex¬ 
perience,  college  training,  desires  suitable 
opening.  ADVERTISER  6731,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  soon  as  estate  or  farm  superintend¬ 
ent;  capable,  life  experience,  Protestant, 
character,  ability;  should  like  near  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  but  not  essential;  wife  fully  capable  man¬ 
aging  boarding  house;  one  boy  13.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN,  experienced  poultry  and 
dairyman,  looking  for  a  position  in  New  York 
or  New  Jersey;  estate,  permanent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  with  long,  practical,  efficient,  executive 
experience  in  estate,  poultry,  garden-farm  re¬ 
quirements,  maintenance,  machinery,  landscap¬ 
ing,  floriculture,  power,  mechanically  diversified 
arts,  seeks  managing  connection  requiring  highly 
qualified,  detailed,  active  services.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  40,  good  character,  single,  Protestant, 
would  like  place  on  poultry  farm  with  refined 
Christian  family  where  good  home  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  ADVERTISER  6822,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  preferably  by  September  1, 
foreman-superintendent,  farm  or  estate  f  32 
years,  married.  2  children,  Protestant;  life  ex¬ 
perience  farming  and  dairying;  desirous  of  a 
position  where  honest,  efficient  and  conscientious 
service  will  be  appreciated  and  co-operated  with. 
ADVERTISER  6825,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  one  child,  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience,  incubation,  brooding,  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing  for  egg  production,  broiler  production,  de¬ 
sires  connection  where  love  for  work  is  appre-  | 
ciated.  ADVERTISER  6828,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER  superintendent,  Danish, 
married,  children,  wishes  position;  long  ex¬ 
perience  gardening,  farming,  landscape,  stock ; 
reference.  THEODORE  YVILLADSEN,  Dunellen, 
N.  J. 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  past  12  years  charge 
some  largest  semi-commercial  estates,  East; 
poultry,  fruit,  hogs;  specialty  Guernseys;  lucra¬ 
tive  dairying;  broad  lifetime  experience.  BOX 
47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FARM  manager  wants  organize  highly  remuner¬ 
ative  industrial  farming  establishment,  now 
possible;  broad  experience.  DRAWER  A,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 


MAN,  competent  in  diversified  mechanical  arts, 
all  repairs,  equipment,  construction,  practical- 
economical  maintenance,  qualified  in  carpentry, 
concrete,  electricity,  machinery,  power;  desires 
annual  engagement  for  capable,  efficient  work. 
ADVERTISER  6830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  successful,  long  experi¬ 
ence,  good  reference;  managed  large  brooding 
and  laying  plant.  ADVERTISER  6832,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  for  sale — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Sara¬ 
toga  County,  113  acres;  apples,  pears,  plums; 
10-room  house,  largo  barns,  henhouse,  ice-house, 
granary,  garage;  will  sell  witli  or  without  stock 
and  tools.  J.  FRANK  DeRIDDER,  Owner, 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition ; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 41-acre  farm  with  retail  milk 
route,  fully  equipped;  14  cows,  horses,  young 
stock;  two  barns,  9-room  house  with  modern 
conveniences,  all  in  excellent  condition;  profit¬ 
able  daily  income;  for  particulars,  write  to 
ALFONCE  YEHL,  N.  7th  St.,  Allegany,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — 8214  acres  in  Hudson  Valley;  2  ap¬ 
ple,  1  pear  orchard;  write  for  information. 
FRED  GEORGE,  Stottville,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
Highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  OLD  established  business,  general  store, 
feed  and  coal,  meat  market,  garage  now  hold¬ 
ing  Ford  agency,  blacksmith  and  wagon-maker 
shop;  sacrifice;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
J.  D.  Garrison,  Owner,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  dairy  farm  for  sale  with  running  water, 
cheap  if  taken  at  once;  easy  terms  if  desired. 
CLARK  W.  WOODMANSEE,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


80-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  modern  house;  30  miles 
to  Buffalo;  19  head  cattle;  $8,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6818,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  a  small  poultry  farm  within 
commuting  distance  to  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 18-acre  farm,  all  good  ground  for 
trucking;  good  buildings;  $5,000,  $1,600  cash. 
GUS  FELTMAN,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  farm,  very  productive,  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  dairying;  best  farm  in  the 
vicinity;  wonderful  view;  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  6815,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  to  buy  farm  on  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  6816,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN'S  Eastern  Shore  Maryland  water¬ 
front  farm,  180  acres,  100  acres  in  high  state 
of  cultivation;  gunning,  fishing,  yachting;  com¬ 
plete  description  sent  on  request.  ADVERTISER 
,  6817,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 22  acres,  11-room  house,  bath,  gas, 
well  and  city  water,  electricity;  barn,  poultry 
houses,  3-car  garage;  part  of  this  land  inside 
borough;  $1,500  oil  production  goes  with  sale; 
good  reason  for  selling.  A.  C.  PETERSON, 
Knox,  Pa. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  small  house,  very  email 
price,  lots  of  shade  trees,  located  on  main 
highway,  near  lake,  river  or  seashori  ,  with  trol¬ 
ley  or  bus  to  schools;  Asbury  Park  vicinity  pre¬ 
ferred;  possession,  soon;  address  full  particulars 
with  cash  price  to  ADVERTISER  6819,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  Otsego  County;  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  Summer  home;  photo;  $1,790.  M. 
FITZGERALD,  It.  D.  3,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  214-acre  dairy  farm  with 
stock,  crops  and  machinery;  price  $15,000  in¬ 
cluding  30  head  of  cattle,  100  tons  of  hay,  25 
acres  oats,  35  acres  buckwheat,  2  horses,  tractor, 
all  machinery;  large  house;  fine  stable  with 
James  equipment,  milking  machine;  terms  to 
right  party.  W.  C.  BRIGGS,  Owner,  Delauson,, 
N.  Y. 


6-ROOM  house,  garage,  %  acre  land,  garden; 

200-ft.  front;  $2,000  cash,  terms.  WALLACE, 
Central  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


120-ACRE  dairy,  fruit  and  truck  farm  near  Al¬ 
bany  market  and  villages;  good  roads,  build¬ 
ings  and  water;  price  and  terms  reasonable; 
write  or  call.  E.  W.  MITCHELL,  Stuyvcsnnt 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  my  3-family  house  with  an  active 
general  store,  for  a  good  farm  with  a  good  lo¬ 
cation.  Write  S.  MILBTICH,  176  Pierre  Ave., 
Garfield,  N.  J. 


I  WILL  sacrifice  my  dairy,  truck  and  poultry 
farm  for  quick  sale;  129  acres,  25  cleared,  bal¬ 
ance  pasture  and  wood,  estimated  2,500  cords 
wood;  two  tenement,  12-room  house,  water  in 
house,  all  furniture  included;  barn  40x40,  one 
driving  horse,  17  stanchions,  water  in  barnyard; 
all  farm  implements  nearly  new;  brook  near 
barn,  also  ice  pond;  poultry  plant  for  1,200  lay¬ 
ers,  8  brooder  bouses  for  4,000  chickens,  incu¬ 
bator  2,200  capacity,  8  brooder  stoves  and  all 
necessary  equipment  in  first-class  condition;  900 
March  and  April  hatched  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets,  started  laying,  350  breeding  hens;  one-half 
mile  to  Federal  road,  one-quarter  mile  to  school; 
$6,400  cash,  balance  mortgage.  ADVERTISER 
6799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  129  acres,  posses¬ 
sion  at  once;  write  for  terms  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  6807.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  Finger  Lakes  dairy  and 
truck  farm  in  famous  Benton  Valley,  4%  miles 
Lake  Keuka,  on  improved  road,  1  mile  village, 
school;  on  State  road;  next  door  produce  mar¬ 
ket;  4  miles  new  Dairymen’s  League  station; 
Alfalfa  grown  abundantly;  large  modernly 
equipped  barn,  silo;  excellent  8-room  house, 
other  buildings;  electricity,  running  water; 
write  for  further  particulars.  ANDERSON 
BROS.,  Rt.  9,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment;  if 
interested,  write  ADVERTISER  6199,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Small  dairy,  chicken  farm,  10  or 
more  acres,  State  road,  electric,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  within  150  miles  New  York  City,  about 
$3,500.  BOX  1151,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm  stocked,  equipped,  on 
monthly  payments,  or  work  on  shares;  farm¬ 
er  with  help.  ADVERTISER  6827,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — On  Maryland  State  Highway,  3 
miles  from  Denton,  Md.,  28  acres,  22  in  good 
state  of  cultivation,  6  of  good  woodland,  5-room 
cottage  with  pantry,  front  and  side  porches; 
barn,  two  large  poultry  houses,  corn  crib,  etc.; 
nice  orchard  of  apples  and  peaches;  ideal  coun¬ 
try  home,  suited  for  truck  and  poultry  farming, 
and  splendid  location  for  filling  station;  $3,000, 
reasonable  terms.  G.  KLEIN,  care  L.  Edward 
Butler,  Denton,  Md. 


SALE,  cash  or  share  rent,  fruit  and  dairy  farm, 
prosperous  Finger  Lakes  section;  80  acres  alt 
cultivated;  mile  from  city;  on  shore  Seneca 
Lake;  concrete  State  highway;  2  5-room  houses, 
gas,  electricity;  milk,  poultry  houses,  modern 
cow,  horse  and  hay  barns,  two  silos;  latest  im¬ 
plements  including  McCormick  and  Fordson  trac¬ 
tors;  1,500  Bartlett  pear  trees,  old  and  new 
apple  orchard;  illness  forces  sacrifice:  act  quick¬ 
ly.  E.  H.  WHITNEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  poultry  business  and  farm, 
Del-Mar-Va  peninsula;  income  first  half  of 
1929  over  $8,500;  fully  stocked  and  equipped;  to 
be  sold  with  crops  and  stock;  immediate  pos¬ 
session,  immediate  income;  reasonable  price  and 
terms.  ADVERTISER  6821,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Tearoom  and  tourists’  inn;  rea¬ 
sonable  to  party  of  ability;  act  quick.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  HAVE  for  sale  100  acres  of  fertile  land  in 
our  best  trucking  belt;  6-room  house,  2  porch¬ 
es;  good  barns;  rail  and  water  facilities;  quick 
buyer  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  6826,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H,  I’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6.60;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extrueted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here, 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cultor  tractor,  brand  new,  with  V- 
type  riding  8-shovel  Planet  junior  cultivator; 
must  sacrifice  for  quick  sale;  has  never  been 
used.  C.  M.  INGERSOLL,  2138  Wooster  Road, 
Rocky  River,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Boarders,  adults  needing  care;  near 
town;  conveniences;  also  swimming.  MRS. 
FRANK  JOHNSON,  Louisa,  Va. 


AMERICAN  saw  mill  with  Fordson,  also  cord 
wood  saw,  harrow,  plow,  cultivator;  all  in 
good  condition;  very  reasonable.  FRANK 
SCHWAEBLE,  R.  F.  D.,  New  Foundland,  N.  J. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar  and  syrup;  write 
for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER,  Weston,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  —  Finest  white  clover  extracted 
honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10  postpaid  to  third  zone; 
one  00-lb.  can,  $6.75;  two  cans,  $13  here.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


The  TOUGH  EST  TIRE 

in  the  WORLD  •  * 


FIRESTONE  Gum-Dipped  Tires  hold  the 
greatest  economy  records  ever  made  on 
motor  vehicles  in  farm  and  general  use.  Actual 
records  kept  on  over  five  thousand  vehicles 
equipped  with  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires,  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  show  savings  which 
mean  at  least  33^/3%  more  mileage. 

Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires  are  the  tough¬ 


est,  strongest,  most  durable  tires  in  the  world 
— tires  that  hold  all  world  records  for  safety, 
mileage,  economy  and  endurance. 

The  Firestone  Tire  Dealer  can  save  you 
money.  Write  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  for 
“Questions  and  Answers”  book  on  getting 
more  mileage  from  your  tires. 


SAVE  YOU  MONEY  AND  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 
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Pleasant  Si^ht  for  a  Hot  Day 


Exacting  ‘Buyers 
Look  to 

Chrysler  ^Motors 

The  brilliant  results  of  Chrysler  initi¬ 
ative  and  originality  over  the  last  five 
years  have  made  it  perfectly  natural  for 
people  to  look  to  Chrysler-built  products 
for  the  newest  ideals  in  design,  the  latest 
advances  in  engineering,  and  the  finest 
spirit  in  performance. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  out  of 
Chrysler  engineering  and  designing  have 
issued  most  of  the  important  automotive 
developments  of  recent  years. 

The  unity  and  solidarity  with  which  the 
immense  forces  of  Chrysler  Motors  are 
organized  make  it  feasible  to  embody  in 
every  Chrysler  Motors  product,  from  the 
lowest-priced  to  the  highest-priced,  the 
results  of  Chrysler  discovery  andinvention. 

The  huge  Chrysler  Motors  properties, 
under  the  inspiring  leadership  of 
Walter  P.  Chrysler,  are  welded  into  one 
homogeneous  group  with  one  personalised 
central  management — each  member  of  the 
group  partaking  and  making  good  use  of 
the  obvious  economies  and  advantages  of 
consolidated  research,  engineering,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  financing. 

This  true  kinship  between  all  units  en¬ 
ables  Chrysler  Motors  to  apply  scientifi¬ 
cally  to  all  of  its  products  in  all  price  fields 
a  uniform  high  standard  of  basic  quality 
and  engineering  excellence. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  each  indi¬ 
vidual  product  of  the  group  is  inevitably 
more  advanced  —  of  higher  quality  and 
merit — of  far  greater  value  in  every  sense 
— than  anything  else  that  can  be  had  at 
aivy where  near  the  same  price. 


Chrysler  Imperial 
Chrysler 

Dodge  Brothers  Senior 
Dodge  Brothers  Six 
De  Soto  Six 
Plymouth 

Dodge  Brothers  Trucks, 
Buses  and  Motor  Coaches 

Fargo  Trucks 
and  Commercial  Cars 

Chrysler  Marine  Engines 

All  Products  of  Chrysler  Motor  t 


All  branches  on  the  same  tree;  all  training  out  of 
the  Chrysler  root  frincipte  of  standardized  quality 


4- 


FULL 


PLYMOUTH 


CHRYSLER  MOTORS  PRODUCT 


slymouth  (Quality 


Full-Size  Plymouth  2-Door  Sedan 


for  Val 


ets  new 


ue 


B 
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PLYMOUTH  quality  begins 
with  finer  raw  materials  — 
where  all  true  quality  must 
inevitably  begin. 

Step  by  step,  that  basic 
quality  is  enhanced  by  ad¬ 
vanced  engineering,  elaborate 
care  and  superior  craftsman¬ 
ship.  It  reaches  its  climax  in 
a  superbly  finished  product 
of  full-size  dimensions,  easy- 
chair  comfort  and  thrilling, 
versatile  performance. 

Plymouth  has  the  sub¬ 
stance,  the  stability,  the  quality 
and  ability  of  a  higher  order 


than  ever  heretofore  seemed 
possible  in  so  low-priced  a 
motor  car  as  this. 

Look  at  its  rugged  axles, 
its  heavily-fortified  frame,  its 
large  high-compression  engine 
—  strength  and  dependability 
in  every  detail.  Look  at  its 
full-size  Chrysler  weatherproof 
internal-expanding  four-wheel 
hydraulic  brakes — a  marvelous 
safety  factor.  Plymouth  is  the 
only  car  sold  at  anywhere  near 
its  low  price  which  is  equipped 
with  brakes  of  this  advanced, 
positive-acting  type. 


Lay  a  rule  on  the  extra- 
wide  seats.  Measure  the  spa¬ 
cious  leg-room.  Note  the 
ample  head-room.  Relax  on 
the  form-fitting  cushions. 
Close  your  eyes  and  you’ll 
believe  you’re  in  your  favorite 
lounge-chair. 

Take  the  wheel.  Touch  the 
accelerator  pedal.  Feel  that 
rush  of  power,  that  speedy 
get-away.  Mark  how  eagerly 
Plymouth  streaks  from  a  craw ! 
to  sixty  and  more — and  all  so 
smoothly,  so  quietly,  so  emi¬ 
nently  free  from  effort. 


AMERICA’S  L  OWEST-PRICED 

FULL-SIZE  CAR 


FOR  BETTER 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 
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EC.  15,  1814.  This  may  cer¬ 
tify  that  we  require  the  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  7  to  assemble  and 
meet  and  form  themselves 
into  a  school  District  com¬ 
posing  Lotts  No.  55,  65 — 56 
and  66,  and  that  Thomas 
Coope  is  hereby  required  to 
notify  all  the  Inhabitants 
on  the  afd.  Lotts  to  assemble 
at  the  school-house  in  said 
District  on  the  twenty-third 
Day  Instant,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  Afternoon,  and  then 
and  there  to»  transact  such  Busyness  as  the  Law  re¬ 
quires.  Signed  Joel  Davis.” 

This  copied  notice  starts  an  old  book  of  mine  re¬ 
cording  school  meetings  of  a  rural  district  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  from  1814  to  1857,  inclusive.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  local  grain  and  produce  were  hauled 
first  to  Albany,  later  to  Syraucse,  then  to  the  county 
seat  and  finally  to  the  next  village,  while  our  na¬ 
tion  trebled  in  population,  and  gained  1,000,000 
square  miles  more  territory  by  treaty,  purchase,  an¬ 
nex  and  conquest. 

This  first  entry’s  date  exactly  coincides  with  the 
opening  of  the  Hartford  Convention  whereat  the  five 
New  England  States  (Maine  was  still  part,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts)  criticised  the  current  war  of  1812.  The 
next  entry  records  our  District  as  duly  reorganized 
on  December  23,  which  was  the  day  before  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed,  and  before  the  next 
meeting  (January  13,  1815)  the  Battle  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  had  been  won  by  Gen.  Jackson. 

When  at  the  October  17,  1815,  adjourned  meeting 
it  was  “Resolved  that  Elias  D.  Finch  is  disanulbi  as 
Trusttee  of  District  No.  7  on  account  of  Removal 
from  said  District,”  it  was  just  a  day  after  another 
“disannulled”  Official  had  been  landed  at  St.  Hel¬ 
ena,  far  removed  from  his  favourite  “District.” 
There  was  also  an  adjourned  meeting  on  February 
12,  1816,  little  Abe  Lincoln’s  7th  birthday. 

Those  assembled  on  the  evening  of  October  29, 
1825,  undoubtedly  talked  about  the  Erie  Canal’s  com¬ 
pletion  that  month,  when  cannon  roared  the  news 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  The  protracted  siege 
of  Sebastopol  was  beginning  in  the  Crimea  when,  on 
October  3,  1854,  our  “freeholders  and  inhabitance” 
voted  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  “8  loads  of  hard  Body 
wood  .  .  to  be  Delivered  by  the  first  of  Feb. 
Next.” 

These  faded  pages  are  interesting  reading;  they 
seem  literal  pages  out  of  our  ancestors’  lives.  One 
can  almost  bring  back  those  old  days  when  the  fields 
were  still  full  of  stumps  and  two  Napoleons  succes¬ 
sively  raised  Cain  in  world  politics.  Former  cus¬ 
toms  are  subtly  indicated  by  that  adjourned  meeting 
on  “Deer  25th,”  1819.  These  Dutch  and  Yankee 
pioneers  may  not  have  kept  Christmas,  but  you  may 
he  sure  that  there  was  no  meeting  to  interfere  with 
their  New  Year  festivities. 

Fingers,  stiffened  by  swinging  an  ax  or  binding 
grain  all  day,  grasped  a  quill  pen  and  wrote  these 
minutes  while  the  candles  flickered.  The  writing 
has  an  occasional  long  “s”  and  short  “z,”  and  seme 
quaint  abbreviations  are  used.  Some  clerks  capita¬ 
lized  erratically;  a  few  doubled  their  hyphens  and 
curled  the  letter  “d”  as  in  German  script.  The  sign 
for  “per”  had  to  be  identified  in  the  back  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary. 

Even  misspelled  words  often  suggest  former  pro¬ 
nunciations.  We  read  that  a  roof  is  to  be  “civered” 
with  boards  and  slabs;  “district”  is  sometimes 
spelled  with  an  “e”  and  one  plain-spoken  clerk  wrote 
11  “deastriet.”  Pupils  were  directed  to  “git”  their 
^"'n  w’ood,  and  the  scribe  is  sometimes  termed  a 
clark,”  proving  that  the  English  pronunciation  still 
ingered  in  this  valley.  My  great-grandfather’s 
hristian  name  was  Rver,  but  it  is  sometimes  writ- 
cn  as  “Rier”  or  “Riah”  and  one  erudite  scrivener 
made  it  “Uriah,”  while  one  of  the  neighbors  has  his 
surname  spelled  half  a  dozen  different  ways,  but 
.iwyers  who  search  title  records  will  tell  you  that 
•men  variations  have  been  common  in  more  learned 
circles. 

noted  above,  the  reorganization  of  this  District 

tin  t  PlaCe  0n  Def*ember  23,  1814,  when  a  clerk,  3 
ustees  and  a  collector  were  chosen,  and  the  second 
©  oiKlay  in  April  designated  for  annual  meeting,  but 
AT  Al)nl  8,  1816,  this  was  changed  to  “the  second 
-  "iHiay  jn^  octobr.  in  every  Year.”  However,  on 
ember  5,  1821,  we  find  one  of  the  Commissioners 


By  J.  A.  Chartully 

of  Common  Schools  for  the  Town  warning  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  meet  a  week  from  that  day  to  “reorga¬ 
nize  said  district,  they  having  neglected  to  meet  at 
their  annual  meeting  therefore  have  lost  their  or¬ 
ganization.”  After  this,  the  first  Monday  in  Oc¬ 
tober  seems  to  have  been  the  prescribed  time.  At 
the  annual  meeting  in  1843,  the  3  trustees  were 
elected  for  terms  of  1,  2  and  3  years  respectively, 
and  thereafter  1  trustee  was  elected  for  3  years. 

There  was  a  special  meeting  December  2,  1839, 
called  to  see  “if  the  Inhabitants  of  said  District 
will  approve  of  the  Book  that  the  Trustees  have 
purchased  for  District  Library  and  also  to  know  if 
said  District  Would  Consent  to  Raise  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  additional  number  of  Books  for  said  Li¬ 
brary.”  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  this  innova¬ 
tion  was  approved ;  money  was  voted  to  buy  more 
books  and  thenceforth  a  librarian  was  elected  each 
year. 

The  officer  presiding  at  these  meetings  is  always 
termed  a  moderator  until  November  1,  1830,  when  a 
new  clerk  named  him  “chairman,”  and  after  that  he 
is  generally  so  designated,  although  sometimes  under 
unique  spellings.  As  in  higher  circles,  there  seem 
to  have  been  two  district  factions  familiar  with 
parliamentary  methods  of  delay,  obstruction  and  re¬ 
vocation.  Toward  the  front  of  the  book,  many 
special  meetings  are  recorded  but  from  about  the 
time  of  the  Mexican  War  on,  the  annual  meeting 
usually  suffices. 

The  first  mention  of  a  teacher  is  on  page  2  when 
it  was  voted  that  “the  present  Master  shall  be  hired 
from  the  26th  Day  of  December  last  past  ]  1814  [ 
for  three  weekly  Months  at  the  Rate  of  fifteen  Dol¬ 
lars  Pr.  Month  by  boarding  Limself.”  On  the  11th  of 
next  March  it  was  decided  to  re-hire  this  man  for 
10  months  beginning  in  April  on  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  terms :  “4  Weeks  to  the  Month  at  $12  Pr. 
Month,  And  a  house  to  live  in  for  11  months,  and 
two  Acres  of  Land  fited  for  Seed  and  ploughed 
twice,  and  one-half  the  hire  to  be  paid  in  Produce 
at  the  Price  that  Produce  bears  on  the  first  of  Jan’y, 
and  the  Other  to  be  paid  in  Money.  And  the  Money 
to  be  paid  at  the  Time  when  the  School  is  out.  And 
the  Master  to  have  the  Privilege  of  One  Month  out 
of  11  Months  in  haying.” 

Alas,  either  Feminism  was  even  then  rampant, 
or  the  Conservatives  came  into  power,  for  soon  after 
the  annual  meeting  that  Spring  this  vote  was  re¬ 
voked,  it  was  resolved  to  hire  a  woman  to  teach 
during  May,  June  and  July,  and  the  trustees  were 
admonished  not  to  “Exceed  10/  Pr.  Week  for  the 
Mistress  and  boarded.”  Later  on  the  dismissed  in¬ 
structor  was  voted  $7  damages  and  the  house  hired 
for  him  was  ordered  to  be  sub-let  “discretionary 
and  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  District  till  the 
first  of  April  next.” 

That  Fall  another  man  was  hired  to  teach  3 
months  “that  are  Calender  Months  for  12  Dollars 
Pr.  Month  to  be  paid  in  Cash,  and  board  amongst  the 
Employers  and  commence  on  the  20th  of  November 
next.  The  Above  Payment  to  be  made  the  1st  Day 
of  June,  1816.”  Who  knows  what  crisis  developed 
or  what  political  wires  were  pulled  during  the  next 
4  weeks?  Anyway,  on  December  2,  this  contract 
also  was  reconsidered  and  voided  and  the  incumbent 
awarded  $4  “Compensation  for  the  Disappointment 
.  .  payable  by  the  first  of  March  with  Interest 

from  the  date.” 

District  accounts  were  audited  May  4,  1816,  and 
a  balance  of  $13.41  reported,  and  thereafter  affairs 
seem  to  run  more  smoothly,  although  in  May,  1819, 
the  teacher  is  warned  “to  keep  Eight  hours  per  day.” 
A  hundred  years  ago  “flaming  youth”  seems  to  have 
been  a  problem,  since  in  1827  the  master  is  directed 
to  inform  the  parent  of  any  student  who  “breaks  out 
a  pain  or  pains  of  glass  .  .  and  the  parent  shall 

repare  the  same  as  before.” 

Payment  for  the  1818  Summer  term  was  to  be  in 
grain,  and  part  of  the  salary  of  the  1822-23  Winter 
instructor  was  to  consist  of  “Corn  or  Ry  at  fifty 
cents  and  Wheat  at  a  dollar  pr.  Bushel  to  be  paid 
down,  his  wages  to  be  seventy  dollars.”  Period  of 
instruction  seems  to  average  3  months  in  Summer 
and  4  months  in  Winter. 

Fuel  must  have  been  plentiful  in  those  days,  but 
its  supply  was  apparently  a  problem.  At  first  the 
custom  was  for  each  “scholar”  to  furnish  half  a 
cord  of  wood  at  a  specified  date,  and  delinquents  are 


often  warned  of  penalties — usually  a  “tax”  at  the 
rate  of  from  6  to  8  shillings  a  cord.  The  master  is 
sometimes  directed  to  cord  and  measure  such  con¬ 
tributions,  and  a  resolution  in  November,  1815,  spe¬ 
cifies  that  these  must  consist  of  “Maple,  Beach, 
White  Ash,  Birch,  Iron  Wood  and  no  other.”  The 
general  favourite  seems  to  have  been  “hard  body 
maple”  with  beech  second,  although  hemlock  bark 
was  also  permitted  by  the  1833  trustees.  After  the 
fireplace  became  obsolete  there  is  an  added  specifica¬ 
tion  :  “fitted  for  the  stove,  20  inches  long,”  “and” 
dryly  adds  the  clerk  for  1843-4,  “the  one  that  gets 
rotten  wood  is  a  durned  rascal.” 

This  quota  plan  was  evidently  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  and  in  1819  they  began  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments.  First  they  tried  raising  a  tax  for  the  sea¬ 
son’s  supply,  $15  being  the  average.  Ten  years  later 
the  concession  was  sold  to  the  lowest  “bider”  who, 
for  $4.25,  agreed  to  supply  a  4  months’  term.  Later, 
bids  were  made  by  the  month,  the  rate  in  1836  being 
10  shillings  and  3  inmce,  while  next  Winter  the 
same  bidder  got  11  and  7.  By  the  cord,  the  wood 
cost  “5  shillings  and  9  pence”  in  1841.  With  im¬ 
proved  heating  methods  the  average  amount  needed 
fell  from  10  to  8  cords.  As  this  was  long  before 
the  day  of  buzz  saws,  these  cords  were  the  kind  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  arithmetics. 

The  first  chimney  mentioned  was  of  stone,  and  on 
January  7,  1822,  it  was  voted  “that  there  be  a  good 
bar  of  Iron  for  a  mantletree  in  the  schoolhouse,” 
while  a  pair  of  “handirons”  is  also  ordered  (De¬ 
cember  6,  1823).  Times  changed  and  in  1829  it  was 
duly  “Resolved  that  the  Trustees  provide  a  box  stove 
and  a  pipe  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  the  Chamber  and 
brick  for  the  Chimily  and  lay  it  out.”  After  5  years’ 
trial  they  were  forced  to  direct  “Samuel  Hines  to 
take  out  the  chimney  and  build  a  stove  chimney  and 
repair  the  house  in  a  workmanlike  manner  and  take 
the  brick  and  Chimney  Piece  for  his  pay.”  (Won¬ 
der  where  that  “mantletree”  and  the  “handirons”  are 
today!)  Finally,  after  13  years’  service,  the  old 
stove  was  in  1847  exchanged  for  a  new  one. 

Four  different  school-houses  are  mentioned.  The 
original  one  (undoubtedly  of  logs)  must  have  been 
built  pursuant  to  the  Common  School  Law  of  1812. 
On  October  21,  1815,  repairs  were  authorized  and  it 
was  decided  that  “John  Raker  be  exempted  from 
Taxes  necessary  to  fix  the  House  for  next  Winter 
by  providing  the  House  with  a  good  Broom.”  Of 
course  this  was  a  home-made  broom,  probably  of 
birch  twigs. 

The  question  of  a  new  building  was  considered 
next  Spring  and  at  the  May  4th  meeting  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Summer  instruction  would  be  “at 
Samuel  Johnson’s  Barn  and  their  to  be  kept  til  a 
School  House  can  be  built.”  A  fornight  later  it 
was  formally  decided  to  raise  $2.50  to  buy  “twenty 
feet  square  of  land  to  build  a  School  House  on  and 
to  be  for  that  use  as  long  as  the  District  Shal  see 
fit.”  The  new  “logg”  structure  was  to  be  18  by  20 
feet,  roofed  “with  Board  and  Slabs”  (later  amended 
to  white  ash  shingles)  “and  to  be  a  stone  Chimney 
.  .  and  three  windows  in  said  House,  Six  lights 

each,  and  to  be  put  in  thre  Divisions  in  s«i.  House” 
at  a  gross  cost  of  $45. 

Public  sentiment  must  have  been  divided  on  this 
question  of  building  and  location,  for  a  medley  of 
adjourned  and  special  meetings  followed,  many 
amending  or  revoking  the  decisions  of  the  preceding 
one.  Finally  on  June  27,  1816,  we  find  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Schools  formally  determining  the  site 
as  “on  the  East  Side  of  the  now  publick  Road,”  and 
on  July  20,  the  District  was  reorganized  by  order  of 
said  Commissioners.  Peace  being  restored,  $22.50 
more  was  voted  that  Fall  for  the  building,  and  in 
December  it  was  provided  with  a  padlock  and  key, 
a  pail  and  a  pint  tin  cup,  also  “a  chair  belonging  to 
Joseph  Marshall  shall  be  bogt  for  the  use  of  the 
school  at  56  Cts.”  Later  on,  2  more  tables  and  an¬ 
other  chair  were  acquired. 

This  log  building  must  have  been  satisfactory  for 
5  years,  but  on  December  10,  1821,  it  was  resolved  to 
“build  a  Framed  school  house  .  .  to  be  completed 

by  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  to  stand  on  land  .  . 

opposite  to  the  old  one.”  The  contract  was  to  be 
“sot  [not  “set”]  up  at  Yendue,  to  be  built  by  the 
lowest  bider.” 

Its  construction,  however,  was  delayed  by  local 
opinions  until  the  Spring  of  1823.  During  this  in¬ 
terim  some  of  the  money  already  raised  was  thriftily 
put  out  at  interest.  Finally  on  April  22,  1823,  9  rods 
of  ground  were  bought  “on  the  east  side  of  the  Rode 
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near  the  old  school  House”  for  $3,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  let  for  $164.50  which  sum  was  duly  raised  as 
follows :  “in  forty  days  after  date,  fifty  dollars — and 
the  remainder  by  the  first  of  December  next  in  Grain 
at  Cash  price  to  be  appropriated  for  building  s<i. 


►School  House. 


The  abandoned  building  was  ac¬ 


quired  by  the  “hyest  bider"  for  the  sum  of  $2.77^4. 

This  new  framed  school  was  attended  by  my 
grandfather,  and  must  have  trained  scores  of  sturdy 
youths  to  develop  the  State,  open  up  the  Middle 
West  and  follow  the  tlag  in  two  wars.  I  copy  its 
memorandum  description  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
arouse  memories  in  old  readers: 

“The  body  to  be  20x24  ft.,  post  9  ft.,  the  floor  to 
be  of  white  ash  plank ;  to  be  ceiled  from  the  loer 
floor  up  6  inches  above  the  Writing  tables,  the  rest 
of  the  inside  to  be  lathed  &  plastered ;  the  body  to 
be  3  bents  and  Joists  to  be  covered  with  pine  Clab- 
boards  and  well  shingled;  to  be  well  underpined 
with  stone  without  morter,  12  inches  from  the 
ground  in  the  nearest  place ;  with  a  Good  Brick 
Chimney.  The  Writing  Tables  to  be  framed  into 
i he  studs  and  the  seats  framed  to  the  sleepers,  ex¬ 
cept  3;  to  have  6  windows  with  12  lights  9x7  glass 
each  ;  to  be  petitioned  of  by  the  Chimney  so  as  to 
have  a  small  entry  one  side  and  a  closet  the  other; 
4  lights  of  glass  over  the  outside  door;  a  Iron  Man- 
tletree ;  3  doors,  the  outside  one  to  be  pannel,  the 
other  2  plain;  the  outside  door  to  be  hung  with  good 
raught  Iron  hinges,  the  other  two  with  Cast  butts.” 

This  building  gave  service  for  over  30  years  and 
then  gave  way  to  a  genuine  specimen  of  “the  little 
red  sehoolhouse.” 

There  was  a  special  meeting  December  8,  1S5G, 
when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  build  on  a  new 
site.  It  is  an  interesting  study  in  comparative  values 
to  note  that  for  the  half-acre  purchased  this  time 
$50  was  paid,  and  $500  raised  for  the  new  improve¬ 
ment  which  was  to  be  24  by  30  feet,  “Balloon 
frame,”  of  pine  lumber  throughout  and  with  hem¬ 
lock  shingles.  The  old  building  was  subsequently 
sold  for  $7.59. 

The  fifth  resolution  of  the  January  5,  1857,  meet¬ 
ing  was:  “That  we  paint  the  house  red  outside  and 
trimed  with  white  and  the  inside  lead  colour. 
Carried.” 

It  was  then  formally  resolved  to  “accept  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  meeting,”  and  our  little  book  ends 
with  the  October  5,  1857.  annual  meeting,  indicating 
a  general  harmony  throughout  the  district  quite  in 
contrast  with  the  national  differences  even  then 
dividing  the  country. 

“The  little  red  sehoolhouse"  has  been  idealized  and 
criticised.  My  children  began  their  education  in 
such  a  rural  school,  and  I  noticed  when  they  had  to 
go  to  town  school  they  were  in  advance  of  their 
peers  there. 

In  writing  these  comments  I  have  tried  to  avoid 
flippancy.  Family  pride  may  be  one  reason ;  my 
grandfather  and  great-uncle  were  clerks  during  this 
period. 

However,  if  the  reader  is  fair  and  impartial,  I 
think  he,  too,  will  conclude  that  autonomy  in  public 
school  control  fosters  a  local  familiarity  with  the 
principles  of  self-government  and  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  without  which  no  democracy  can  endure. 
For  two  generations  (a  period  during  which  it  is  a 
literal  fact  that  empires  rose  and  fell)  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  particular  valley  duly  met,  organized 
and  developed  their  part  of  a  system  that  is  one  of 
the  State’s  bulwarks.  1  believe  that  their  descend¬ 
ants  are  capable  of  continuing  the  work. 


The  Cherry  Pie  District  of  Ohio 

DRIVING  over  the  Cleveland-Chicago  Highway 
just  west  of  Bellevue,  Ohio,  one  conies  suddenly 
into  a  country  where  the  growing  of  sour  cherries 
is  rapidly  assuming  the  proportion  of  a  big  industry. 
While  the  district  is  rather  restricted,  being  confined 
to  an  area  hardly  more  than  five  miles  square,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  an  intensive  industry.  Most  of  the 
orchards  lie  between  Bellevue  and  Clyde,  Clyde  being 
the  sauerkraut  center  of  Ohio.  The  oldest  orchards 
are  about  25  years,  but  the  bulk  of  the  trees  are 
from  10  years  old  down,  with  more  than  half  the 
trees  not  yet  in  bearing.  The  acreage  has  materially 
increased  within  the  past  three  or  four  years.  No 
one  in  the  section  seems  to  know  exactly  how  much 
acreage  is  now  planted.  Estimates  vary  from  1,000 
to  2.500  acres.  A  severe  sleet  storm  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  of  1927-28  played  havoc  with  some  of  the  older 
trees,  but  aside  from  this  the  older  trees 
continue  productive  and  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  production  will  increase 
greatly  for  some  years. 

Just  how  the  industry  happened  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  this  section,  which 
is  10  to  15  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  is 
somewhat  problematical.  One  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  business  was  A.  R. 

Pickett,  veteran  nurseryman  and  fruit¬ 
grower.  In  partnership  with  a  Mr. 

Heffner,  Mr.  Pickett  planted  the  first 
large  orchard.  On  the  sandy  soil  in 
that  section  the  sour  cherries  seemed 
to  develop  quickly  into  productive 
trees.  The  frost  hazard  proved  to  be 
rather  less  here  than  the  rule  in  the 
State  as  a  whole.  Canning  factories 
were  established  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  gradually  the  number  of  trees  in¬ 
creased.  until  this  section  came  to  be 
known  as  the  cherry  district  of  Ohio. 

For  a  good  many  years  it  continued  to 
hold  its  own  in  number  of  fruiting 
trees,  but  with  no  material  increase  in 
planting.  Then  a  few  years  ago  some¬ 
one  tried  to  preserve  cherries  by  the 
freezing  method.  The  new  method  was 
extremely  popular  with  the  customer. 

Whether  or  not  this  new  discovery  is 


entirely  accountable  for  the  renewed  interest  in 
growing  cherries  around  Bellevue  and  Clyde,  it  is 
significant  that  hundreds  of  acres  have  been  planted 
since  then. 

The  Highland  Cherry  Farm  is  the  largest  in  the 
district,  having  approximately  300  acres  in  cherries, 
with  plans  prepared  for  extending  this  the  coming 
year.  A.  C.  Domrose,  the  manager  of  this  farm,  said 
recently  that  about  three-fourths  of  their  crop  went 
into  the  frozen  cherry  market,  while  the  remainder 
was  canned. 

The  cherries  to  be  frozen  are  taken  to  a  local 
cannery  which  is  controlled  by  the  same  interests 
which  own  the  Highland  Farm.  There  they  are 
washed  and  pitted  and  packed  in  sugar  in  containers 
ranging  in  size  from  five  to  45  gallons,  and  trucked 
to  cold  storages  in  Cleveland,  70  miles  away,  where 
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they  are  frozen  at  once,  and  kept  in  that  condition 
until  used  by  the  restaurant  or  housewife.  For 
smaller  sales  they  are  later  repacked  in  smaller 
containers.  The  fresh  fruit  flavors  are  preserved 
much  better  by  this  system  than  when  canned,  and 
since  the  amount  of  fruit  being  preserved  in  this 
manner  is  increasing,  it  is  apparent  the  ultimate 
consumer  is  willing  to  pay  whatever  difference  there 
may  be  in  cost. 

When  we  visited  the  district  the  Richmond  and 
Dyehouse  had  been  picked,  and  the  pickers  were 
waiting  for  a  few  days  for  the  Montmorency  to 
ripen.  About  two-thirds  of  the  trees  are  Montmo¬ 
rency,  and  the  remainder  divided  between  Richmond 
and  Dyehouse.  There  is  usually  an  interval  of  a 
week  between  Dyehouse  and  Montmorency.  Some 
of  the  growers  have  permanent  bunk-houses  for  the 
pickers.  Others,  like  Highland  Farm,  house  the  pick¬ 
ers  in  tents.  In  most  cases  a  mess  hall  is  provided 
for  cooking.  In  the  height  of  the  picking  season, 
when  as  many  as  600  pickers  were  employed  on  this 
farm,  the  place  had  the  appearance  of  a  “tented 
city.” 

The  story  of  how  the  pickers  are  secured  is  an 
interesting  one.  Advertisements  are  put  in  city 
papers  even  as  far  away  as  Detroit,  150  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  Tourists  and  transients  of  all  sorts  make  up 
the  army  of  pickers.  College  students,  teachers,  men 
and  women  from  all  stations  in  life,  even  plain 
hoboes,  are  to  bo  found  among  the  army  of  pickers. 
The  common  rate  of  pay  is  one  cent  per  pound.  Ten- 


pound  buckets  are  used  for  picking  receptacles 
When  a  bucket  is  filled  it  is  weighed,  and  a  ticket 
or  cash  issued  to  the  picker.  Some  of  the  growers 
have  found  cash  more  satisfactory  because"  of  the 
danger  of  counterfeit  tickets.  At  the  rate  of  pav 
allowed,  the  pickers  are  able  to  earn  from  $l.5o  Vo 
$6  per  day.  Gradually  those  who  are  not  able  to 
make  at  least  fair  wages  are  eliminated  and  others 
replace  them.  Over  the  transcontinental  highway 
which  traverses  the  district  many  tourists  pass  who 
make  their  way  by  work  en  route.  In  this  respect 
the  district  reminds  one  of  the  Washington  apple 
districts,  where  much  of  the  labor  is  performed  bv 
transient  help.  J 

A  very  thorough  spray  program  is  necessary  in 
this  district  to  control  leaf  spot.  Spraying  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  dusting.  After  bloom  an  application  of 
lime-sulphur  spray  is  applied  each  10  days  until 
about  20  days  before  the  fruit  ripens,  when  a  sulphur 
dust  is  applied.  A  week  before  the  fruit  is  to  be 
picked  another  application  of  dust  is  applied,  this 
application  being  intended  mainly  to  prevent  rot  and 
to  extend  the  picking  season.  In' the  orchards  where 
spraying  had  been  efficiently  done  the  foliage  was  in 
splendid  shape  at  harvest  time,  in  spite  of  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  leaf  spot  on  unsprayed  or  poorly  sprayed 
trees.  In  one  large  orchard  given  over  to  the  State 
Experiment  Station  for  spray  and  dust  experiments, 
where  dust  had  been  used  throughout  the  season,  the 
results  on  the  dusted  trees  were  less  satisfactory 
than  where  the  trees  had  been  sprayed.  Curculio  is 
rather  easily  controlled  by  arsenate.  Most  of  the 
orchards  are  cultivated  until  late  Summer,  but  Sweet 
clover  is  being  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  young 
orchards,  and  is  gaining  in  popularity.  The  district 
generally  prunes  heavier  than  was  the  custom  a  few 
years  back. 

A  kraut-canning  factory  is  converted  into  a  cherry¬ 
canning  factory,  and  consumes  considerable  tonnage. 
A  small  amount  of  the  fruit  is  made  into  cherry 
juice.  Still  less  is  retailed  at  the  orchard  or  factory. 

Prices  paid  by  the  canneries  are  generally  better 
than  a  few  years  ago,  and  seem  to  justify  the 
smaller  growers  giving  their  trees  good  care.  In 
some  instances  peaches  are  being  replaced  by  cher¬ 
ries.  No  attempt  is  made  to  grow  sweet  cherries. 

This  is  an  increasingly  interesting  district.  To  a 
lover  of  cherry  pie  this  district  offers  opportunity 
for  pleasant  thoughts,  for  it  surely  supplies  “mak- 
in’s”  for  a  lot  of  that  popular  dessert. 
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A  Giant  Tree 

ERE  is  a  picture  of  an  apple  tree  in  my  pasture 
which  measures  12  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference 
4  ft.  from  the  ground.  Do  you  know  of  a  larger 
apple  tree?  I  think  it  is  about  125  years  old,  as  it 
was  a  large  tree  when  I  was  a  boy  and  I  am  over 
70  years  of  age,  as  I  was  born  January  1,  1859,  in  a 
house  across  the  street.  This  tree  has  yielded  large 
crops  of  apples  which  were  large  red  and  green 
striped  and  called  Northern  Spy.  But  I  think  they 
are  different  from  the  present-day  Northern  Spy. 

Connecticut.  w.  h.  b. 


Sweet  clover 


'A  Comparison  of  Limed  and  Unlimed  Soil  for  Sweet  Clover 


Sweet  Clover  in  Western  New  York 

SWEET  clover  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  as  a  pasture  crop  for  all  classes 
of  live  stock.  It  seems  to  be  especially  well  suited  to 
farms  where  little  i>ermanent  pasture  land  is  avail¬ 
able.  On  farms  where  the  sale  of  cash  crops  fur¬ 
nished  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm  income,  the 
problem  of  developing  the  dairy  business  has  been 
rather  difficult.  Little  permanent  pasture  was  avail¬ 
able  and  it  was  felt  that  for  economical  milk  pro¬ 
duction  pasture  was  needed  for  dairy  cows. 

With  the  advent  of  Sweet  clover  on  these  crop 
farms,  the  problem  of  the  pasture  crop  has  been 
largely  solved.  The  Sweet  clover  is  grown  in  the 
regular  rotation  of  beans,  wheat  and  Sweet  clover. 
Sweet  clover  is  used  as  pasture.  Hay  is  furnished 
on  these  farms  by  setting  aside  certain  fields  on 
which  Alfalfa  is  grown  for  several  years. 

Sweet  clover  has  several  advantages  as  a  pasture 
crop.  One  of  the  outstanding  of  these  is  the  fact 
that  growth  starts  early  in  the  Spring  and  continues 
through  the  hot,  dry  Summer  months.  Boyd  Bacon 
of  Perry,  has  been  able  to  pasture  40  head  of  horses, 
dairy  cows  and  dairy  heifers  on  15  acres  of  good 
Sweet  clover  pasture.  He  has  found  that  when  the 
is  gaining  too  rapidly  on  Ihe  live  stock, 
clipping  it  to  about  eight  inches  high, 
greatly  prolongs  the  pasture  season. 

Two  of  the  most  serious  problems  in 
connection  with  the  growing  of  Sweet 
clover  are  insufficient  lime  and  poor 
soil  condition  during  rainy  weather. 
The  lime  problem  has  largely  been  met 
by  the  application  of  two  to  three  tons 
of  ground  limestone  per  acre. 

Walter  Meissel,  of  Warsaw,  applied 
two  tons  of  ground  limestone  per  acre 
on  a  four-acre  field  which  he  seeded  to 
Sweet  clover.  He  left  a  strip  about 
one  width  of  the  lime  spreader  along 
one  side  of  the  piece  without  lime.  The 
accompanying  picture  shows  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  fairly  good  crop  of 
Sweet  clover,  where  the  soil  was  limed, 
and  no  Sweet  clover,  where  lime  was 
not  applied. 

The  poor  soil  conditions  during  rainy 
weather  are  the  result  of  soft  ground 
when  the  cattle  are  turned  onto  the 
Sweet  clover  fields  during  such  weath¬ 
er.  The  land  is  punched  full  of  holes, 
and  much  of  the  Sweet  clover  is 
trampled  into  the  ground.  During  some 
seasons  this  has  been  found  so  serious 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  the 
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cattle  off  tlie  pasture  during  excessively'  wet  periods. 

Some  farmers  have  reported  difficulty  in  getting 
cattle  accustomed  to  Sweet  clover  pasture.  This  has 
not  been  generally  true  here.  Again,  Walter  Meis- 
sel  reports  his  experience  on  this  question.  The  four- 
acre  field  which  he  seeded  to  Sweet  clover  was  near 
the  back  part  of  the  farm.  It  adjoined  the  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  and  was  connected  with  it  by  a  gate. 
The  principal  difficulty  which  Mr.  Meissel  experi¬ 
enced  was  that  he  had  to  take  two  trips  each  day 
back  to  this  Sweet  clover  field  and  drive  the  cattle 
across  the  permanent  pasture  to  the  barn  for  milk¬ 
ing.  At  milking  time  he  always  found  the  cattle  on 
the  four-acre  Sweet  clover  pasture.  l.  h.  w. 


With  the  Bees  in  Maine 

WE  HAVE  been  having  a  very  busy  time  with 
the  bees  for  the  past  three  weeks,  and  so  far 
very  little  to  show  for  all  the  work,  except  some 
very  strong  colonies  of  bees.  We  are  keeping  them 
in  a  yard  one-half  mile  from  home  and  this  makes 
much*  running  between  there  and  home  under  the 
svstem  of  management  which  we  have  followed  for 
rears.  We  have  never  produced  anything  but.  comb 
honey  in  standard  sections,  except  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way. 

As  we  must  be  in  the  fields  a  part  of  each  day  at 
least  as  the  farm  crops  must  go  in  on  time  and  be 
cared  for,  we  have  handled  the  bees  differently  than 
we  would  if  our  whole  time  could  be  spent  with  the 
bees  or  even  the  major  part  of  it. 

Some  writers  and  lecturers  will  tell  you  that  no 
real  beekeeper  will  allow  swarming  but  this  is 
rather  a  broad  statement  and  should  be  qualified, 
;is  some  real  bee  men 
who  are  successful  in 
fhe  production  of  honey 
do  allow  natural  swarm¬ 
ing.  Most  of  these  do 
follow  some  method  of 
swarm  control.  I  have 
never  tried  any  method 
that  would  inject  the 
spirit  of  hustle  in  stor¬ 
ing  honey,  into  a  colony 
of  bees  that  is  manifest 
in  the  natural  swarm. 

Hived  on  drawn  combs 
or  full  sheets  of  foun¬ 
dation  with  plenty  of 
super  room  and  they 
will  produce  results  if 
there  is  any  nectar  to 
be  found  within  reason¬ 
able  range  of  flight. 

I  always  enjoyed  see¬ 
ing  a  swarm  issue  the 
first  of  the  season  and 
liked  to  hive  them. 

When  it  comes  to  hiving 
second  or  third  swarms, 
or  even  fourth  ones, 
that  is  different.  The 
native  bees  with  which 
1  began  my  bee  experi¬ 
ence  were  a  superior 
strain,  but  I  did  not 
know  it  until  I  had 
spoiled  them  by  intro¬ 
ducing  other  blood  into 
the  apiary.  Nature  has 
a  way  of  developing 
plants  and  animals  as 
well  as  lower  orders  of 
life  for  the  places  they 
are  to  occupy.  Under 

wise  management,  working  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  creation,  man  may  assist  and  improve  in  this 
development,  but  often  through  lack  of  knowledge 
man  turns  the  wheel  of  progress  backward. 

The  native  bees  were  supposed  to  be  blacks,  or  the 
original  German  bees,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
learn  whether  they  may  not  have  been  Carniolan  or 
Caucasian  blood  brought  to  this  country  as  well  as 
those  of  German  origin.  They  were  not  difficult  to 
handle,  did  not  swarm  to  excess,  stored  honey  under 
crowded  conditions,  and  capped  the  honey  white. 
These  were  all  very  valuable  attributes  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  comb  honey.  When  the  prime  swarm  is¬ 
sued,  it  -would  be  after  hive  was  congested  and  weath¬ 
er  was  hot.  Needless  'to  say  the  size  of  swarm 
would  be  one  to  please  a  lover  of  bees.  Often,  with 
proper  handling,  there  would  be  no  second  swarms 
and  after  swarms  were  very  rare. 

With  the  modern  methods  of  keeping  bees,  the 
movable  frame,  improvement  in  queen  breeding  and 
the  better  facilities  of  mailing  queens  it  became  an 
easy  matter  to  purchase  queens  from  a  distance  and 
introduce  them.  In  very  many  instances,  without 
Question  this  meant  great  improvement  in  the  strain 
°f  bees  in  certain  localities,  but  here  in  the  cold 
Aorth  conditions  were  far  different  from  most  Sec¬ 
tions.  Today  my  bees  are  a  mixture  of  Italian 
strains,  the  Goldens  and  Three  Banded,  Carniolan 
nnd  the  original  black  or  German  blood  and  I  should 
uot  be  surprised  if  there  was  Cyprian  or  the  blood 
of  other  strains.  They  possess  some  very  desirable 
traits  and  some  very  undesirable  ones  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  comb  honey.  I  have  little  doubt  that  if 
•  ft  to  themselves,  to  live  in  trees  unaided  and  un¬ 
hindered  by  man’s  interference,  in  time  the  unde¬ 
sirable  traits  would  be  largely  eliminated,  by  that 
inexorable  law,  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

fhe  excessive  swarming  trait  would  disappear,  as 
'.he  late  and  small  swarms  would  not  lie  able  to 
gather  enough  stores  to  carry  them  through  the  long 
com  Winters.  The  loafers  and  sulkers,  those  bees 
^  inch  do  hut  little  unless  conditions  are  just  right 
in  the  hive,  would  also  disappear  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons.  Prolific  queens,  which  meant  strong  swarms, 
uud  Plenty  of  stores,  were  necessary  to  carry  bees 
cutely  through  the  Winters.  By  selection  and  breed¬ 


ing  queens,  yes,  and  drones,  from  the  desirable  colo¬ 
nies  I  could  again  produce  a  strain  of  bees  possess¬ 
ing  the  qualities  which  I  desire,  as  there  are  not 
many  bees  near  me  to  make  it  difficult,  if  I  had  the 
time  to  devote  to  the  bees,  but  here  lies  the  trouble. 
There  are  demands  made  on  my  time  that  must  be 
met,  at  least  I  have  not  found  the  way  to  escape. 

We  have  had  a  few  real  warm  days;  they  seemed 
hot  to  us  northerners,  and  conditions  have  been  ideal 
for  swarming.  Just  enough  nectar  coming  to  keep 
the  queens  building  up  prolific  colonies  but  not 
enough  to  start  storing  of  honey  in  the  sections  to 
any  extent.  To  find  the  bees  banked  all  over  the 
outside  of  the  hives  instead  of  in  the  supers  is  not 
a  pleasing  sight  for  the  beekeeper  and  we  feel  like 
blaming  the  bees,  but  the  trouble  is  not  all  there. 
Alsike  and  White  clover  are  in  full  bloom  if  the 
nectar  was  in  the  bloom  the  bees  would  be  bringing 
it  in. 

Here  the  beekeeper,  like  the  farmer,  finds  that  he 
is  often  facing  conditions  beyond  his  control.  We 
must  do  all  we  can  to  build  up  strong  colonies  in 
time  for  the  honey  flow  which  means  the  surplus 
crop  but,  when  we  have  done  this  and  provided  stor¬ 
age  room  for  it,  it  may  not  come.  I  have  learned 
that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  give  up  until  the  season  is 
over.  One  year  near  the  close  of  the  clover  flow, 
the  bees  had  stored  almost  no  honey  in  the  supers 
and  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  near  a  crop 
failure.  Then  the  weather  turned  “catchy,”  showers 
and  sunshine  quickly  following  each  other  so  that 
farmers  could  not  cut  the  clover  and  cure  it  for 
hay,  but  the  conditions  were  favorable  for  nectar 
secretion.  In  about  10  days  the  bees  stored  nearly 
two  tons  of  fine  honey. 


The  Farm  Bureau's  Junior  Potato  Club  in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


We  have  worked  out  several  short  cuts,  all  our 
own,  in  handling  bees,  some  of  which  might  be  help¬ 
ful  to  others.  Here  is  one :  Days  when  several 
swarms  issue  we  unite  two  or  more  to  get  strong 
colonies,  hiving  on  drawn  combs.  They  should  be 
placed  where  there  is  partial  shade  at  least,  putting 
on  plenty  of  supers,  and  providing  ventilation,  but 
keeping  the  hive  closed  until  night  as  the  bees  are 
almost  certain  to  ball  queens  and  swarm  out  again 
if  this  is  not  done.  We  mark  the  hives  that  have 
thrown  swarms  that  day  as  they  issue,  and  then  pile 
them  up  one  on  top  of  the  other,  two  to  four.  There 
is  no  disturbance  among  the  bees,  but  as  a  precau¬ 
tion,  a  little  smoke  may  be  used.  In  about  eight  to 
10  days  we  may  get  a  rousing  swarm  but  there  is  a 
big  chance  we  shall  not.  There  will  be  no  after 
swarms.  There  will  be  one  young  queen  to  mate, 
and  in  21  days  there  will  be  no  brood  in  any  but  one 
chamber.  All  except  the  one  in  which  the  queen  is 
laying  may  be  used  as  food  chambers,  to  take  frames 
of  honey  from,  for  colonies  short,  or  late  swarms 
may  be  hived  on  them.  The  honey  will  sometimes 
be  carried  up  into  the  supers  and  stored  in  sections 
to  make  room  for  the  queen  to  lay,  and  if  a  fair  Fall 
flow,  the  colony  will  build  up  to  a  strong  one  and 
store  sufficient  stores  in  brood  chamber  to  carry 
them  through  to  another  Spring  flow.  The  new 
swarms  may  be  hived  on  the  old  stands  or  other 
hives  moved  so  as  to  catch  the  returning  field  bees. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Junior  Potato  Club  in  Schoharie  County 

THE  First  National  Bank  of  Cobleskill,  Scho¬ 
harie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  gave  the  second  annual  dinner 
to  the  Farm  Bureau’s  Junior  Potato  Club,  June  22. 
Every  township  in  the  county  was  represented.  \ 
few  years  ago,  President  A.  C.  Kilmer,  while  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  State 
Bankers’  Association,  and  his  committee,  took  the 
initiative  toward  the  aid  of  banks  for  project  work. 

Robert  M.  Adams,  of  Cornell,  is  an  extension 
worker  with  junior  project  members.  He  advised 
every  boy  and  girl  to  finish  high  school  and  there 
discover  the  activities  best  suited  to  inclination  and 


ability.  He  felt  that  there  were  hundreds  of  young 
people  who  were  glad  for  the  opportunity  of  making 
their  living  on  the  farm.  Fifty-three  out  of  the  55 
members  of  the  Junior  Potato  Club  were  present; 
52  are  in  the  picture.  There  were  159  at  the  table, 
including  parents,  members,  guests  and  the  bank 
people.  President  Kilmer  acted  as  chairman  and 
found  pleasure  in  being  host  to  this  fine  group,  rep¬ 
resenting  as  it  did,  the  whole  of  Schoharie  County. 

Manager  R.  F.  Pollard  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
Junior  Potato  Club,  and  finds  satisfaction  working 
with  them.  He  said  that  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  George  Sarsfield,  sweepstake  prizes  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Cobleskill  Fair,  held  the  last  week 
in  September,  which  will  enable  four  winners  to  at¬ 
tend  the  4-H  field  day  at  Cornell  next  year.  There 
is  no  entry  fee  charged  at  the  Fair. 

During  the  month  of  May,  the  Farm  Bureau 
manager  visited  each  of  these  juniors  on  the  farm, 
taking  one-half  bushel  of  certified  seed  potatoes  for 
the  planting.  A  desirable  specimen  of  tuber  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  Smooth  Rural,  which  is  a  type  rather 
than  a  variety.  Manager  Pollard  suggests  simple 
methods,  leaving  the  member  to  plant  them  the  right 
depth  and  then  give  them  the  proper  care  which 
circumstances  may  require. 

A  specimen  of  tuber  for  show  is  explained  and 
fhe  young  exhibitor  is  permitted  to  choose  his  own 
plate  and  peck.  The  first  two  divisions,  A  and  B, 
are  the  juniors  9  to  12  years  of  age.  The  next  two 
divisions,  C  and  D,  are  for  juniors  from  13  to  1(5 
years  of  age.  In  each  division  there  is  a  prize 
awarded  for  the  first,  second  and  third  best  essay 
on  “How  I  Grew  My  Potatoes.”  In  divisions  A  and 
C  the  farms  are  at  an  elevation  under  1,300  feet,  and 

in  B  and  D  over  1,300 
feet.  It  is  so  arranged 
that  every  exhibit  will 
receive  a  prize.  If  there 
be  ten  or  more  entries 
in  any  division  the 
prizes  will  be  increased 
by  50  per  cent.  There 
are  now  $200  in  prizes 
offered  by  the  fair  as¬ 
sociation  and  also  $100 
which  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors 
for  4-H  project  work. 

The  members  of  the 
Junior  Potato  Club  are 
appreciative  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  regard  to 
the  interest  taken  in  the 
club.  They  look  for- 
w  a  rd  to  September, 
when  there  will  be  a 
realization  of  the  har¬ 
vest.  They  are  happy 
to  be  initiated  in  the 
joys  of  the  4-H  work 
and  have  the  spirit  to 
persevere. 

JESSIE  ROCKEFELLER. 


News  From  Idaho 

WE  HAD  a  very  cool 
Spring,  the  defi¬ 
ciency  in  temperature 
below  the  average  hav¬ 
ing  been  nearly  000  de¬ 
grees  up  to  the  last  of 
June.  Since  the  astron¬ 
omical  Summer  began, 
we  have  had  regular 
Summer  weather.  On  a  recent  day  when  the  papers 
reported  92  degrees  in  New  York  City  I  worked  all 
day  with  a  knitted  jacket  on  and  was  not  uncom¬ 
fortably  warm. 

Notwithstanding  the  cool  weather  crops  are  look¬ 
ing  fine.  Several  times  we  felt  certain  frosts  would 
hit  us,  but  escaped  without  any  injury.  Crops  were 
got  in  late  and  are  about  two  weeks  behind  time, 
but,  now  that  really  warm  weather  has  come,  they 
will  soon  make  up  for  what  they  lack  in  size.  The 
onion  crop  is  the  only  one  that  is  not  up  to  standard. 
This  is  because  the  stand  is  not  good.  For  some 
reason  onion  seed  did  not  germinate  freely  this  year. 

Quite  a  large  acreage  of  carrots  is  being  grown 
under  contracts  with  cattle  feeders  who  have  dis¬ 
covered  they  can  put  weight  on  cattle  during  the 
Winter  by  feeding  carrots,  at  less  cost  than  with  any 
other  kind  of  feed.  A  big  yellow  sort  is  being  grown 
for  this  purpose,  the  growers  getting  $5.50  per  ton, 
tops  included,  delivered  at  the  feed  yards  at  harvest¬ 
ing  time.  As  carrots  make  large  yields  here  this  is 
a  very  profitable  crop  to  grow. 

Farmers  in  our  county  have  taken  to  keeping  a 
few  sheep  to  act  as  scavengers  on  their  farms  in  the 
way  of  weed  killers.  These  little  flocks  are  largely 
under  100  head,  and  the  lamb  crop  for.  this  seasoii 
has  just  been  sent  to  market.  These  lambs  brought 
$10  per  cwt.  in  the  eastern  market  to  which  they 
were  sent.  This  makes  a  75-lb.  lamb  worth  $12  and 

the  average  weight  was  a  little  more  than  this.  The 

wool  from  these  little  flocks  amounts  to  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  also,  our  county  farmers  selling  something 
like  $50,000  worth  this  year.  I  saw  hundreds  of 
idle  acres  in  New  York  last  Summer  which  might 
have  been  made  profitable  if  sheep  had  been  kept  on 
them.  When  a  ewe  will  produce  a  $12  lamb  and 

from  $3.50  to  $4  worth  of  wool  in  a  year,  the  wool 

more  than  paying  for  her  keep,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
return  to  the  old-time  sheep  business  in  New  York 
and  New  England  could  be  made  profitable.  The 
Spanish  have  a  saying  that  the  sheep  has  a  golden 
hoof,  meaning  that  sheep  enrich  the  land  on  which 
they  are  pastured.  Their  manure  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  field  where  they  pasture  in  such  a 
way  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of 
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Cutting  Corn  Is  An  Easy  Job 
With  a  John  Deere 


TO  get  your  corn  in  the  shock  or  in  the  silo 
easier  and  faster  is  to  reduce  labor  costs  and 
increase  your  profits.  With  a  John  Deere  Corn 
Binder  on  the  job,  you  are  sure  to  do  both. 

You’ll  cut  as  much  in  a  day  with  a  John  Deere 
as  you  could  in  a  week  by  hand — as  much  as  six 
men  can  cut  in  a  day.  And  there’s  no  back¬ 
breaking  work  about  it. 

Good  work  in  any  field  condition  has  made 
the  John  Deere  famous.  Everywhere,  it’s  known 
for  clean  cutting,  good  binding  and  unusually 
long  life. 

Two  of  its  many  features  you’ll  like  are  its 
power  bundle  carrier  and  quick-turn  tongue 
truck.  A  touch  of  the  foot  puts  the  carrier  in 
motion — bundles  are  delivered  out  of  the  way  of 
the  horses  on  the  next  round — no  hard-working 
carrier  to  force  back  into  position.  The  quick- 
turn  truck  carries  the  front  weight  of  the  binder 
— it  runs  steadier,  turns  easier. 

If  you  put  your  corn  in  the  silo,  you’ll  want  a 
John  Deere  equipped  with  bundle  elevator.  It’s 
a  real  labor-saving  attachment  that  elevates  the 
bundles  direct  from  binder  to  wagon.  No  heavy 
lifting — ears  and  leaves  are  saved — corn  is  kept 
clean — no  dirt  in  the  cutter  knives. 


Be  ready  with  a  John  Deere  THIS  fall.  See  your 
John  Deere  dealer.  Write  for  free  folders  to  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Booklet  EC-437. 


Quality  Supreme 
Then  Low  Price  1 


Modern  Bathroom 

Toilet 


includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin. 

Com 
and 

Materials 


plete  with  all  Fittings  0.50 
Five-Year  Guaranteed  i  /  ■- 

erials . 

WF  PAY  The  Freight 
A  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


One-Man  Saw  Mill- 


LE! 
THAN 


1*150, 


Makes  lumber, shingles, cross  ties, fence 
posts,  laths,  fruit  and  vegetable  crates 
and  boxes,  dimension  blanks  for  furniture, 
etc.  Splits  blocks  into  firewood.  Needed  by 

farmers,  timber  owners,  _ 

contractors.  Pays  for  itself 
in  a  week,  or  on  one  job. 
Gusrsnui«u.  Sold  directfrom 
factory .  Write  today  forSpec- 
lal  Offer  and  Free  Book  “How 
I  To  Make  Lumber.” 

be  as  aw  machinery  co. 
BOX  122  pSeasAIIT  HILL,  MO. 


fij  a  ?  Double  Carded  Cotton  1, 

LaUl  vS  Fashioned  Stockings  $100 

Black, Urey,  Fr. Nixie,  Grain,  Balbriggan,  Beige— Sk-lOC. 
Bargain  list  free.  A.  B.  Talbot  Sales  Co.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds'  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New. 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


f' VJO  WINDLASS  75*  EXTRA 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete— ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Bex  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y- 


The  small-size,  big-capacity  tractor 
that  has  made  good  on  large  and  small 
farms,  in  orchards,  vineyards,  groves, 
and  on  truck  farms.  Power  enough 
Cor  heavy  work,  yet  small  enough 
lor  between  row  cultivation. 
Operating  cost  very  low. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

MM  mm  MR  MM  Ml  MM  M  MM  M  MR  M  RM  MM  M  RM  MR  RMMMRMM  M 

Centaur  Tractor  Corp. 

11  Main  Street  GREENWICH,  OHIO 
Please  send  new  Centaur  Catalog. 

Name _ 

Address - 


ENTAUR 

TRACTOR 


grass.  Sheep  naturally  seek  the  highest 
land  on  which  to  sleep,  thus  fertilizing 
the  poorer  hilltops  more  than  they  do  the 
more  fertile  lower  land.  I  was  brought 
up  on  a  sheep  farm  and  have  never  lost 
my  interest  in  them. 

I  am  writing  this  on  a  broad  porch, 
shaded  by  the  big  Carolina  poplars  that 
line  the  street,  where  I  can  write  and 
watch  the  cars  going  by  or  the  water 
from  the  irrigating  ditch  that  has  made 
a  pond  of  the  lawn  and  the  flower  garden. 
Dry  weather  does  not  hurt  us.  We  are 
our  own  rainmakers.  When  crops  need 
water  we  open  a  headgate  and  let  water 
soak  the  land  until  no  more  is  needed. 
Crop  failures  are  unknown  with  us. 

Gooding  Co.,  Idaho,  miller  purvis. 


Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 

No.  17— LAMB’S  QUARTERS 
OR  PIGWEED 

The  mealy-leaved  lamb’s  quarters  is  a 
familiar  sight  in  waste  places,  old  fields, 
small  grain  crops,  and  even  in  cultivated 
fields.  The  young,  succulent  leaves  are 
relished  for  greens  during  the  early 
Spring. 

The  plant,  a  native  of  Europe,  is  an 
annual,  growing  from  seeds  only  but  the 
seeds  are  produced  in  large  numbers.  The 
basal  leaves  are  somewhat  triangular  but 
they  become  narrower  on  approaching  the 


Several  stages  of  development  of  the 
Mack,  lens-shaped  seeds  of  lamVs  quar¬ 
ters  are  here  shown  greatly  magnified. 

top.  The  common  name  pigweed  frequent¬ 
ly  applied  to  this  species  refers  to  the 
preference  that  pigs  show  for  the  plant. 
It  is  frequently  a  host  for  diseases  that 
attack  garden  beets  and  spinach,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  family. 

The  seeds  of  lamb’s  quarters  are  lens¬ 
shaped,  black,  somewhat  shiny,  with  one 
side  somewhat  flattened.  On  the  margin 
may  be  found  a  slight  protuberance  from 
which  a  faint  groove  leads  toward  the 
center. 

Several  stages  of  the  seeds  are  fre¬ 
quently  found,  dependent  on  the  degree 
of  maturity.  They  are  oftentimes  seen 
with  an  attached  membrane.  The  seeds 
are  common  impurities  in  seed  grain, 
clover,  Alfalfa  and  grass  seed. 

ALBERT  a.  HANSEN. 


peat 

for  profit 

Produce  more  bushels  per  acre  and  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  price  fluctuations.  Get  5 
lO  or  12  bushels  more  per  acre  by  sow! 
in?  Hoffman’s  selected  strains,  and 
with  the  same  land,  the  same  work,  same 
fertilizer,  same  everything  but  seed,  con¬ 
trol  your  profit  1 


Grown  in  that  celebrated  Wheatland— 
Lancaster  County— watched  over  by  our 
experts  from  planting  till  harvest,  clean¬ 
ed  and  cured  especially  for  Hoffman 
customers— Hoffman’s  Seed  Wheat  pays 
above  all  others.  Free  from  smut  and 
disease.  No  rye,  cockle,  garlic  or  other 
noxious  weeds.  Full  of  vigor.  A  crop 
you’ll  be  proud  to  show.  Freight  paid 
on  5  bushels  or  more. 


Hairy  Vetch  and  Rye 

For  Cover  Crop 


Mixture  containing  20%  Vetch,  $2.50  perbu.  (60 lbs.) 
Mixture  containing 30%  Vetch,  3.00  perbu.  (60Ibs.) 

Pure  Hairy  Vetch . 7.80  per  bu.  (601bs.) 

Proportion  in  mixtures  guaranteed.  As  the  rye  and 
vetch  are  grown  together  the  mixture  can  be  sold  at 
a  much  lower  price  than  the  seeds  after  being  sepa¬ 
rated.  Sow  bu.  per  acre. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY.  INC. 
Coldwater,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong  pot-grown  plantR  from  new  runners.  No  year 
old  plants  used.  Howard,  Sample  and  Dunlap— $1.5#  per 
25;  $4  5#  per  100;  $37.50  per  1000.  Mastodon  Evbrbeahino 
—♦2  #0  per  26;  $7.58  per  100.  Plant  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  and  pick  a  crop  next  summer. 

«EO.  I>.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VT. 


Pot-Grown  Strawberry 

berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry, 
Grape,  Asparagus  Plants  for  September  and  Fall. 
Catalogue  free.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

CLauiIiawu  DUnli.  nest  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

otrawDerry  riants  basil  perky,  Georgetown,  u«i. 


Old-Fashioned  A 

Hardy  flower  plants 

FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Canterbury  Bells,  Harebells,  Hardy  Carnations,  Hardy 
Chrysanthemums,  Gentians,  Anemones,  Giant  Mallows, 
Hardy  Sweet  Peas,  Hardy  Blue  Salvias,  Lupines,  Sweet 
Williams  and  244  other  Hardy  Perennials  that  live  out¬ 
doors  during  winter  and  will  bloom  next  summer. 
Catalogue  free.  Harry  L.  Squlros,  Hampton  Bay*,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

J\[ow  is  the  time  to  plant! 

POT  grown  plants  enable  you  to 
raise  your  own  crop — easily — with 
full  assurance  of  success.  The  plants 
are  delivered  with  their  root  systems 
complete  .  .  .  and  are  not  disturbed  in 
transplanting.  The  berriesare  delicious! 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
prices  of  15  choice  varieties. ..all  pot  grown. 

Lovett’s  Nursery  Established  1878 
Box  9,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 
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VARIETIES  — GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  $1.  Six  orders  for  only  S5.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N. Y. 


3  year  transplanted,  100  post- 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  paid  anywhere,  $5.  Should 


be  planted  in  Aug.  or  Sept. 
THE  CASSEIj  JiUKSERY 


Catalog  other  bargains. 

•  Mantua,  Ohio 


EDWARDS  ROOFING 


BIGGEST  VALUE- LOWEST  COST 


luy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
idings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
lanufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
IIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
Ye  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
isures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
umer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  tne 
enefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  las 
>nger,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning, 
toofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
TEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
cid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  appuea. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

/ow  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Goo 

joking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse 

urposc.  Now’s  the  time  for  action.  WriteforxtO’ 

_  it  y?  TT*  ins  and  Material  Book 

•T  a\  XL  ML  2^2  ftQ(j  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFC-  CO. 

BOOKS  823-873  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  If  gfi 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  .  ->ec 
guaran.ee  editorial  page. 
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A  Pipe  Gives 
More  Than 
Mere  Pleasure 


Here  are  four  tips  why 


It’s  more  than  mere  coincidence  that 
Montgomery  Mulford,  news  writer  ex¬ 
traordinary,  should  be  an  ardent  pipe- 
smoker.  For  pipe-smoking  does  more 
than  just  afford  a  man  genuine  enjoy¬ 
ment ;  it  seems  to  help  a  man’s  bean 
work  better. 

Mr.  Mulford  hints  that  in  his  be¬ 
loved  briar  he  finds  a  healthy  mood  for 
deep,  peaceful  thinking. 


949  Delaware  Ave. 
Buffa'lo,  N.  Y. 
March  1,  1929 


Larus  &  Bro.  Co.,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Dear  Edgeworth  : 

There  certainly  is  nothing  more 
soothing  than  a  good  pipe ;  but  how  a 
good  pipe  may  be  spoiled  by  poor  to¬ 
bacco  !  I  smoke  Edgeworth  in  my  pipe. 
I  have  never  smoked  anything  else  be¬ 
cause  Edgeworth  satisfies  my  very  par¬ 
ticular  taste.  My  pipes  have  ranged 
everywhere  from  a  Belgian  meerschaum 
to  a  cheap  French  briar  ;  and  in  thorn 
all  goes  Edgeworth,  upon  which  I  puff 
over  my  typewriter  as  I  grind  out  my 
newspaper  columns  and  magazine  es¬ 
says.  No  other  pipe  tobacco  has  any 
edge  at  all  on  Edgeworth. 

My  compliments  to  you. 

(Signed)  Montgomery  Mulford 


Just  smoke  a  pipe  for  a  while  and 
you’ll  agree  with  what  science  has  al¬ 
ways  held :  that  the  sweetest,  purest, 
most  enjoyable  form  in  which  tobacco 
can  be  smolced  is  in  a  pipe. 


__Four  Hot  Tips  from _ 

Smokers  “in  the  know” 

I  Never  smoke  a  hot  pipe.  Allow  the 
bowl  to  cool  and  dry  after  every 
smoking.  Not  a  bad  idea  to  have 
two  pipes  !  Try  it  and  see  how  much 
more  enjoyable  pipe-smoking  is ! 

O  Don't  be  an  “asthmatic  pipe-smok- 

“  cr" — one  of  those  birds  that  blow 
the  smoke  back  into  the  stem  of 
the  pipe — not  out  of  the  corner  of 
their  lips.  “Asthmatic  smokers” 
overheat  their  bowls  and  hence 
miss  two-tliirds  of  the  joy  of  good 
pipe-smoking. 

Q  Smoke  a  c/ood  pipe.  Pay  at  least  a 
dollar.  More  if  you  can.  You’re 
buying  a  friend.  Buy  a  good  one. 
A  cheap  pipe  (with  the  exception 
of  an  unfinished  corn-cob)  is  often 
so  heavily  painted  over  to  hide  im¬ 
perfections  that  you  smoke  varnish 
— not  pure,  fragrant  tobacco. 

A  Smoke  a  (food  tobacco.  Not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  expensive,  fancy  brand, 
there  is  a  certain  Burley  mixture 
that  comes  in  a  little  tin  that  has 
been  a  leading  favorite  in  this 
country  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years.  Edgeworth  .  .  .  and  it 

costs  only  15c  !  . 


Try  this  FREE  offer  now! 


If  you’ve  never  smoked  a  pipe — let  us 
send  you  free  some 
generous  pipefuls 
of  Edgeworth 
Heady  -  Rubbed 
smoking  tobacco. 
Simply  write  your 
name  and  address 
to  Larus  &  Brother 
Co.,  29  S.  21st  St., 
Richmond,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Both  E  d  <7  e- 
worth  Ready- 
R  ubb  e  d  and 
Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  come 
in  various  sizes 
from  small 
pocket  p  a  ck- 
p.PS’  handsome  pound  humidor  tins. 

Slice  Edgeworth  is  packed  in  thin 
„  lgr  pipe-smokers  who  like  to 
titj  up  their  tobacco  in  the  palm  of 
'■he  hand. 


Potato  Seed  Test 

Competition  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  certified  seed  potatoes  is  becoming  more 
keen  each  year.  During  a  recent  visit  of 
our  Chief  Inspector  to  some  of  the  South¬ 
ern  potato-growing  sections,  where  Prince 
Edward  Island  seed  is  largely  used,  as 
well  as  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  it 
was  freely  admitted  we  are  producing 
high-quality  stock,  particularly  Cobblers; 
but  other  seed-producing  centers  are  work¬ 
ing  to  capture  the  trade. 

Some  idea  of  this  may  be  gathered  from 
the  seed  source  test  held  in  Long  Island. 
In  the  Cobbler  test  in  Nassau  County 
there  were  planted  16  from  Maine,  one 
from  Long  Island  (home  grown),  one  from 
New  York  and  two  from  Prince  Edward 
Island.  The  reader  will  note  Maine  had 
four  times  as  many  entries  as  the  other 
three  sections  combined.  Again,  in  the 
Green  Mountain  test,  Maine  had  24,  New 
York  three,  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
two,  Maine  again  predominating. 

The  disease  counts  on  these  tests  prove 
conclusively  the  superiority  of  our  P.  E.  I. 
stock  over  the  other  entered.  Three  dis¬ 
eases  were  scored  on.  viz :  Leaf  roll,  black 
leg,  and  spindle  tuber.  Maine  had  a  total 
of  4.57  per  cent:  New  York,  6  per  cent; 
Long  Island,  12  per  cent,  and  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  0.7  per  cent.  In  the  Green 
Mountain  test,  mosaic,  black  leg  and  leaf 
roll  diseases  were  scored  on  with  a  total 
running  as  follows:  Maine  4.3  per  cent; 
New  York,  2.1  per  cent,  and  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  showing  a  trace  (less  than 
0.5  per  cent)  of  leaf  roll  and  black  leg. 

J.  C.  MACDONALD. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


New  Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture 

Elmer  H.  Wene,  of  Vineland,  promi¬ 
nent  South  Jersey  poultryman,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  held  at  the  State  House,  July 
25.  Joseph  W.  Miller,  of  Princeton,  was 
selected  as  vice-president  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  advancement  of  Mr. 
Wene.  Clifford  E.  Snyder,  of  Pittstown, 
was  the  retiring  head  of  the  Board. 

Former  State  Senator  Emmor  Roberts, 
of  Moorestown,  and  Andrew  R.  Scully,  of 
Long  Valley,  were  welcomed  as  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
They  were  chosen  for  a  period  of  four 
years  bv  delegates  from  county  boards 
of  agriculture,  the  State  and  Pomona 
Granges  and  live  stock  and  commodity 
organizations  at  the  annual  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Convention  last  January.  Sena¬ 
tor  Roberts  and  Mr.  Scully  succeed  George 
B.  Roberts,  of  Keyport,  and  Laton  M. 
Parkhurst,  of  Hammonton,  whose  terms 
expired  on  July  1. 

Farm  Conditions  in  South- 
side  Virginia 

At  this  writing  (July  22)  crops  upon 
an  average  give  promise  of  a  fair  yield, 
where  properly  cultivated  and  planted  in 
time.  Where  you  find  one  or  two  fairly 
good  crops,  you  may  find  five  or  six  very 
poor  ones,  due  to  late  planting  and  poor 
cultivation.  Late  corn  promises  to  be 
much  better  than  early  planted,  and  es¬ 
pecially  on  Crimson  clover  fallow.  Greater 
diversification  of  farm  crops  with  notable 
increases  in  live  stock,  dairying,  poultry, 
etc.,  indicate  more  prosperity  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  1929  than  in  past  years. 

Farming  in  Prince  George  County  is 
expected  to  be  considerably  better  with 
the  coming  of  Homer  Noblin  as  farm 
agent,  beginning  August  1.  Mr.  Noblin 
will  be  the  county’s  first  agricultural 
agent  for  a  number  of  years. 

Reports  indicate  that  peanuts  and  cot¬ 
ton  promise  a  fair  yield,  though  cotton 
has  been  injured  somewhat  by  the  cold, 
late  Spring  and  too  much  rain.  There 
was  quite  a  change  in  planting  the  pea¬ 
nut  crop  this  Spring,  as  a  much  larger 
acreage  of  the  Virginia  or  running  variety 
was  planted  than  of  the  Spanish  variety, 
due  to  the  report  that  big  peas  were  likely 
to  sell  better  the  coming  Fall  than  the 
small  variety.  Hay,  Alfalfa  and  oats  gave 
excellent  yields.  A  demand  for  more  and 
better  cattle  is  felt  practically  all  over 
the  State,  and  most  farmers  are  improv¬ 
ing  their  stock  by  breeding  up.  Tomatoes, 
peppers  and  other  truck  crops  raised  quite 
extensively  for  the  canning  factory  at 
Disputanta,  are  in  fairly  good  shape,  and 
good  returns  for  same  are  anticipated. 
The  factory  is  expected  to  commence  buy¬ 
ing  tomatoes  and  peppers  this  week.  Most 
Fall  or  late  Irish  potatoes  are  up  and 
growing  nicely,  and  promise  a  fair  crop. 
A  fine  season  for  most  everything  for  the 
past  three  weeks. 

While  there  are  some  excellent  crops 
of  both  apples  and  peaches  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  other  sections  are  al¬ 
most  a  total  failure.  There  was  a  heavy 
bloom  of  both  peaches  and  apples  in  the 
Tidewater  section,  yet  the  crop  will  not 
average  one-fourth.  Most  all  apples 
dropped  off,  and  peaches  rot  and  fall  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  turn. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON. 


Watch  her 
lay  into  it! 


when  you 
turn 

her  loose 
with  a 
filling  of 
Quaker  State! 


FILL  your  tractor  with 
Quaker  State  Tractor  Oil, 
then  tackle  the  hardest  job 
you  can  lay  on  to!  Notice  the 
pep  she  has!  Watch  how  smooth¬ 
ly  she  keeps  purring  for  hour 
after  hour . . .  and  watch  how  that 
oil  stands  up!  Man!  ...  you’re 
using  tractor  lubrication  that’s 
made  for  the  job! 

Yes,  sir!  Quaker  State  Trac¬ 
tor  Oils  are  specialized  for  the  job 
of  keeping  a  tractor  in  fighting 
shape . . .  specialized  for  that  job 
by  Quaker  State  Engineers  who 
know  the  lubrication  needs  of 
every  make  of  tractor  .  .  .  who 
know  the  kind  of  lubrication  your 
tractor  must  have ! 

That’s  one  reason  why  Quaker 
State  will  give  your  tractor  the 
sweetest  lubrication  it  ever  en¬ 
joyed!  Here’s  another  . . . 


Every  gallon  of  Quaker 
State  Specialized  Tractor 
Oil  is  made  from  the  finest 
crude  oil  the  world  produces  .  .  . 
100%  pure  Pennsylvania  Grade 
Crude  .  .  .  the  value  of  which  is 
two  or  three  times  that  of  the 
crudes  from  which  ordinary  oils 
are  made! 

Let  your  tractor  prove  the  dif¬ 
ference!  Get  a  drum  of  Quaker 
State  today  . . .  and  your  tractor 
will  tell  you  that  Quaker  State  is 
the  oil  it  wants,  the  kind  of  lubri¬ 
cation  it  needs! 

.  .  .  For  your  automobile  .  .  . 

Remember— from  every  gallon 
of  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil,  super- 
refining  removes  the  quart  of 
non-lubricating  material  found  in 
every  gallon  of  ordinary  oil.  And 
in  its  place  you  get  a  quart  of 
the  finest  lubricant—  an  extra  quart 
in  every  gallon! 


Quaker  State 
Specialized  Tractor 

Oils 


Refined  from  100%  pure 
Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude 

Quaker  State  Oil 
Refining  Company 
Oil  City,  Pa. 
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Grape  Mildew 

F.  E.  Gladwin,  grape  specialist  at  the 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  station,  warns  against 
a  false  sense  of  security  regarding  mil¬ 
dew’.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  ap¬ 
pearance  or  severity  of  mildew,  and,  since 
it  is  too  late  to  combat  it  after  it  once 
becomes  established,  prevention  is  the 
best  cure.  Two  types  of  mildew  are 
found  on  grapes  in  this  State,  the  downy 
mildew  and  the  powdery  mildew,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  more  important  of  the  two. 
Neither  disease  is  difficult  to  control  pro¬ 
vided  applications  of  Bordeaux  spray  in 
the  proportions  of  four  parts  of  copper 
sulphate  and  four  parts  of  hydrated  lime 
to  50  gallons  of  water  are  made  in  a 
thorough  manner. 


Spraying  Lima  Beans 

Dr.  E.  E.  Clayton,  of  the  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  Experiment  Station,  says  that  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  made  up  of 
four  parts  copper  sulphate,  six  parts  hy¬ 
drated  lime  and  50  gallons  of  water,  just 
before  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  will 
give  effective  control  of  mildew  and  bac¬ 
terial  spot  on  Lima  beans  and  may  make 
the  difference  between  success  and  a  total 
loss  of  the  crop  in  years  of  severe  infec¬ 
tion.  After  the  young  plants  have  begun 
to  set  pods,  three  to  six  additional  ap¬ 
plications  should  be  made,  depending  up¬ 
on  the  season,  says  this  authority. 


News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

July  26,  1929.  The  Fedei*al-State  Crop 
Reporting  Service  issued  the  following 
July  1  report  for  the  condition  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fruit  crops: 

July  1,  June  1,  July  1,  10-year 
1929  1929  1928  Av. 


Apples  .  39%  57%  55%  56.6% 

Peaches .  44  55  62  52.4 

Pears  .  32  50  64  55.3 

Grapes  .  62  . .  78  73.9 


Accompanying  the  report  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement :  “Apples  were  severely 
damaged  by  late  frosts.  Most  trees  blos¬ 
somed  well  but  set  poorly  and  the  June 
drop  was  heavy.  Scab,  rust  and  aphis  are 
bad  in  some  localities.  The  decline  in  the 
condition  of  peaches  was  general.  Pears  as 
and  cherries  also  were  injured  by  late 
frosts,  especially  northwest  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  prospects  for  all  orchard 
fruits  are  comparatively  light.  Commercial 
growers  in  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah 
region  of  Pennsylvania  expect  46  per 
cent  of  a  full  apple  crop  and  82  per  cent 
of  a  full  peach  crop.  Production  of  pears 
in  commercial  orchards  all  over  the  State 
will,  according  to  reports,  be  light.  Erie 
grape  growers  anticipate  two-thirds  of  a 
full  crop.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  apple  prospects 
dropped  almost  20  per  cent  in  the  month 
of  June  and  that  peaches  also  declined 
although  not  so  severely.  From  what  few 
prices  of  apples  of  the  Yellow  Transparent 
class  we  have  seen,  it  looks  as  if  apples 
would  bring  a  good  price  to  the  grower 
this  year.  The  only  catch  to  this  is  that 
many  orchards  do  not  have  many  bushels 
in  sight. 

In  glancing  over  the  condition  reports 
for  the  important  apple  producing  States, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  just  the  States  of 
Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Idaho  have  more 
apples  in  sight  this  year  than  in  3928  and 
that  of  these,  only  Idaho  and  Virginia 
have  an  appreciable  increase — Virginia 
with  5  per  cent  and  Idaho  with  13  per 
cent  gain.  Ohio  heads  the  list  of  the  light 
crop  States  with  just  29  per  cent  expected 
against  a  10-year  average  of  51  per  cent. 

On  the  morning  of  July  20,  there  were 
frosts  in  parts  of  this  State.  In  low-lying 
land  near  our  orchard,  the  corn  wras  com¬ 
pletely  killed.  The  line  of  damage  was 
very  striking  in  that  it  was  very  sharp 
and  ran  at  what  would  be  water-level  in 
the  pockets. 

Some  time  ago,  we  put  out  a  few  dozen 
poison  bait  stations  in  the  sod  parts  of 
the  orchard.  The  bait  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
appeared  promptly  so  that  we  hope  it 
went  somewffiere  where  it  would  do  the 
most  good. 

The  entomologist  has  announced  that 
the  orchard  will  not  need  any  mid- July 
spray  for  the  codling  moth,  since  there  are 
almost  no  moths  in  sight  to  cause  trouble 
with  side-worms.  The  plant  pathologist 
also  says  that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  no 
scab  spray  is  needed,  so  that  it  looks  ap¬ 
parently  the  apple  spraying  is  over  for 
the  year.  The  peaches  and  plums  will  get 
a  light  dusting  or  so  for  brown  rot  and 
the  cherries  will  receive  several  dusts  for 
leaf  spot.  The  apple  spray  saved  is  money 
in  the  pocket.  The  first  peaches  are  ready 
for  picking  on  July  26.  They  are  the  kind 
that  look  like  a  peach  from  the  outside, 
possess  a  skin  just  like  a  fur  rug  and  taste 
little  better  than  a  paper  picture  in  the 
nursery  catalog.  A  few  of  them  go  a  long 
way  to  keeping  customers  away  from 
later  and  better  varieties. 

The  last  month  has  been  so  dry  in 
Ge litre  County  that  the  cover  crops  stood 
where  they  were  almost,  and  the  devel¬ 
oping  fruits  have  apparently  suffered  from 
lack  of  moisture.  One  section  of  our  land 
seeded  to  sweet  clover  about  a  month  ago 
looks  just  like  it  did  the  day  it  was  seeded. 


The  last  of  the  red  and  black  raspberries 
did  not  develop,  partly  due  to  disease  but 
largely  to  moisture  conditions.  Almost  an 
inch  of  rain  fell  on  July  24  which  should 
be  of  great  benefit. 

A  more  active  campaign  of  education 
in  the  interst  of  American  dried  fruits 
would  have  good  results  in  the  opinion 
of  the  European  dried  fruit  trade,  reports 
M.  J.  Newhouse,  consulting  specialist,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies, 
recently  returned  from  a  ten  months’ 
study  of  post-war  dried  fruit  marketing 
developments  in  Europe.  The  increasing 
demand  for  fresh  fruits  in  European 
countries  in  recent  years,  Mr.  Newhouse 
says,  particularly  for  apples,  oranges, 
bananas  and  plums,  constitutes  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  European  fruit 
market  situation  since  the  war.  While 
this  increase  is  due  partly  to  more  ade¬ 
quate  transportation  facilities,  particular¬ 
ly  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  which 
makes  possible  the  marketing  of  fruit  the 
year  around,  one  must  not  overlook  the 
effect  of  the  widespread  publicity  that  is 
being  given  to  fresh  fruits  in  many  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Many  fresh  fruit  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  are  being  conducted 
either  by  large  individual  fruit  companies 
featuring  their  own  particular  brands  or 
through  the  united  efforts  of  auction  house 
and  trade  factors.  In  Germany,  six  dis¬ 
tinct  fresh  fruit  campaigns  are  now  in 
progress,  the  form  of  such  publicity  being 
largely  along  conventional  lines,  includ¬ 
ing  newspapers,  periodicals,  store  and 


window  displays.  In  the  dried  fruit  line, 
the  Greek  Currant  Syndicate  is  doing 
effective  publicity  work  in  Great  Britian 
and  Germany,  and  Australian  and  South 
African  dried  fruit  products  are  being 
advertised  with  good  results  by  the  British 
Empire  Marketing  Board.  The  dried  fruit 
industry  of  the  United  States  in  general, 
however,  remains  neglected,  according  to 
Mr.  Newhouse.  it.  H.  sudds 


Summer  Notes 

August  will  bring  the  final  summing 
up  of  Summer’s  heat.  Severe  electrical 
storms  did  considerable  damage  to  this 
section  during  July.  A  hailstorm  cen¬ 
tering  on  Trumansburg,  Tompkins  Co., 
N.  Y.,  left  a  square  mile  of  ruin.  Crops 
of  corn  and  beans  are  in  shreds.  The 
trees  look  like  Autumn  with  their  torn 
leaves  and  in  some  cases  entirely  bare 
branches.  Chunks  of  ice  five  inches  in 
thickness  fell.  Roots  resemble  sieves 
and  men  are  being  begged  and  hired 
from  the  surrounding  country  for  the 
work  of  repairing.  Hailstorm  insurance 
will  cover  the  loss  for  many. 

Although  the  peony  has  been  called  the 
farmer’s  flower,  the  Iris  should  hold  just 
as  high  a  place.  August  is  the  month 
for  transplanting  this  flower.  In  bloom 
it  is  stately  and  colorful,  the  flowers  last¬ 
ing  for  weeks.  All  the  care  it  needs  is 
cutting  the  dried  flower  stalks  after 
blooming.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
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season  its  sword-like  leaves  remain  ^reen 
and  fresh  though  the  ground  is  hard  and 
dry.  It  may  be  planted  in  the  shade 
or  sun,  in  the  open  or  beneath  tree*  *  it 
is  a  surface  plant,  should  never  be 
planted  deeply  and  will  grow  successfully 
where  the  ground  is  interwoven  with  tree 
roots,  making  the  growing  of  other  plants 
the  roots  of  which  grow  down  into  the 
earth,  impossible.  Delphinium  may  be 
transplanted  in  August  also.  By  this 
time  the  flowers  have  gone  to  seed,  which 
can  be  saved,  and  then  the  dry  stalks 
cut  back,  the  plants  separated  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  removed  to  their  new  bed. 

The  season  of  the  lake  fly  is  at  hand 
At  night  they  swarm  in  thousands  above 
the  lake  bank  and  during  the  day  one 
disturbs  them  from  grass,  shore  and  trees 
They  visit  us  about  two  weeks  every  year 
in  July. 

At  night  the  twinkling  lights  of  the 
barges  are  seen  and  the  muffled  chug 
chug  heard  as  the  tug  boats  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  slowly  tow  the  salt,  oil  or  cement 
loaded  barges  behind  them. 

ELLEN  c.  RICKARD. 


She  was  trying  to  be  nice  to  the  little 
girl  whose  mother  was  a  great  friend  of 
hers.  “I  hope  you  are  getting  on  well  at 
school,”  she  said.  “Now,  I  wonder  if  you 
can  spell  ‘horse.’  ”  “I  could  if  I-  wanted 
to,”  replied  the  little  girl.  “But  don’t  you 
think  it’s  rather  old-fashioned?” — Lon¬ 
don  Evening  Times-Globe. 


PUT  SOCONY  TO  WORK 
,  r  ,  AS  A  FARM  HAND 


OOCONY  is  right  at  home  on  the  farm.  For  fifty  years,  Socony  products  have  been  helping  the 
farmer  make  a  better  profit  on  his  produce.  Today  Socony  plays  a  more  important  part  in  making 
a  successful  farm  than  ever  before.  Among  the  products  we  make  especially  for  farm  work  are: 


Ruddy  Harvester  Oil 
Eureka  Harness  Oil 
Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil 
Mica  Axle  Grease 


Socony  Turex  Oil 

(For  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines) 
Socony  Disinfectant 
Socony  Household  Oil 


Socony  Gasoline  &  Special  Gasol  ine 
Socony  Motor  Oil 
Socony  990-A  Motor  Oil  for 
Model  A  Fords 


If  you  are  not  already  acquainted  with  Socony  products  for  farm  work,  put  them  to  work  as 
farm  hands  today. 


S  OC  O  N  Y 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  FARMS 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  Y  O  R  K 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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POTATO 
DIGGERS 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  EXPENSE 

Get  the  potatoes  easily,  quickly  and 
with  least  possible  skinning  and  bruis¬ 
ing.  The  "Success  Junior”  is  designed 
for  the  small  grower.  Low  cost  and 
pays  for  itself  the  first  year.  Every 
farmer  should  have  a  "Success  Junior.” 

We  also  build  the  Farquhar  Elevator 
Digger — the  original  Rigid  Tongue  Dig¬ 
ger.  Designed  for  the  larger  grower. 
Gets  alb  the  Potatoes  and  leaves  them  in 
an  even  row  easy  to  pick.  Strongly 
built  and  priced  within  reach  of  every 
grower. 

Write  for  illustrated  Catalog. 


AlEUMPARCft, Limited 
YORK. PA.  box  230 


Success  Junior 


The  Season  is  Late  But 
Not  Too  Late  to  Use  a 


Peerless  Dust  Gun 


It  puts  the  dust  underneath  or  on 
top  of  low  plants. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  weean. 


Wrife  Today  for  Circular 
PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
SI 00  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Van  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 
Pressure 

Yield  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 

Write  for  Catalog  JR  and  Prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

OLEAN.  N.  Y. 


MOUNT  GILEAD 
CIDER  and  FRUIT  PRESSES 

More  juice  per  bushel — better  quality — 
bigger  profits.  Standard  for  over  fifty- 
two  years  for  both  commercial  and 
domestic  use.  Complete  line  of  other 
equipment  for  handling  apples,  grapes  and 
other  fruits.  Send  for  full  information 
and  copy  of  “ Orchard  Products  News.  ” 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

502  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead.  Ohio 


^PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $23.75  TsZo TutMT 


Works  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

Luts  stalks,  doesn’t  pull  them, 
j^uts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man 
Oreat  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  far 
.  ur  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Writ 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  187,  Li 


CORN  HARVESTER 


built.  One  and  two  ros 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  8 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  alias;*  euttin*. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted, 
.in,  n,  Write  for  free  catalog. 

NNETT  MFG.  CO„  Box  704  Westarvlll*.  OMo 


you  write  advertisers  mention 
he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  next  big  event  in  Grange  circles 
will  be  the  annual  Middle  Atlantic  Lec¬ 
turers’  conference,  to  be  held  at  State 
College,  Pennsylvania,  August  12,  13,  14 
and  15.  This  is  the  third  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  this  group,  which  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  six  States :  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

The  oldest  Grange  hall  in  the  United 
States  is  now  said  to  be  in  California.  It 
is  at  Santa  Rosa,  and  is  the  home  of 
Bennett  Valley  Grange  No.  16  of  the 
Golden  State.  This  Grange  hall  was  built 
in  1873,  and  was  first  used  December  4  of 
that  year  for  Grange  purposes.  It  has 
been  continuously  used  for  Grange  pur¬ 
poses  since  that  time. 

Rhode  Island  has  recently  put  on  an 
outing  and  field  day  for  the  Juvenile 
Granges  of  that  State.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  State  J.uvenile  field  day  ever 
staged.  The  Juvenile  Grange  has  attained 
a  firm  foothold  in  Rhode  Island  and  this 
outing  will  doubtless  add  to  the  growth  of 
this  very  important  branch  of  the  order. 

A  new  organization  has  been  formed  in 
Ohio  embracing  those  members  of  the  or¬ 
der  who  have  taken  the  Seventh  Degree. 
This  novel  organization,  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  holds  occasional 
meetings  and  banquets.  There  are  over 
60,000  members  in  the  whole  country 
which  have  taken  this  highest  degree  of 
the  Grange  organization. 

Maine  boasts  a  Grange  which  might  be 
termed  a  Juvenile  subordinate  Grange,  as 
its  officers  are  nearly  all  under  21  years 
of  age.  Its  master  is  18,  its  lecturer  16, 
its  steward  16,  its  assistant  steward  10, 
its  gatekeeper  14^4,  and  its  Flora  141/^. 
The  young  man  who  installed  the  officers 
at  the.  beginning  of  the  year  was  but  16, 
yet  he  gave  all  the  ritualistic  charges 
without  the  use  of  the  Grange  Manual. 

Many  of  the  Western  States  have  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  bank  failures  in  the 
past.  These  failures  have'  fallen  with  es¬ 
pecial  force  upon  the  farmers  of  those 
sections.  The  Idaho  State  Grange  has 
fathered  a  movement  to  provide  a  guaran¬ 
tee  for  bank  deposits,  suggesting  that  the 
accumulated  profits  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  banking  system  be  used  to  provide 
a  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  Idaho  State 
Grange  has  petitioned  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  to  bring  about  this  protection. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  day  in 
April  to  be  known  as  “Saunders  Day”, 
in  recognition  of  the  public  services  of 
William  Saunders,  the  first  master  of  the 
National  Grange  and  a  noted  landscape 
gardener  of  his  day.  Mr.  Saunders’  most 
famous  work  was  in  designing  the  beauti¬ 
ful  cemetery  which  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  laid  out  on  the  fields  of  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg.  It  is  planned  to  have  the 
Granges  carry  out  some  community  im¬ 
provement  project  each  year  to  commemo¬ 
rate  Mr.  Saunders’  great  service  to  the 
Grange  and  the  nation. 

Up  to  July  17  State  Grange  Secretary 
Frank  J.  Riley  reported  that  17  Juvenile 
Granges  had  been  organized  in  New  York 
State  since  the  annual  session  of  the  State 
Grange  in  Rochester  the  first  week  in 
February.  This  is  more  than  double  the 
number  of  new  Juvenile  Granges  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  Empire  State  in  the  whole 
previous  year,  which  speaks  well  for  the 
new  plan  of  having  a  Juvenile  deputy  in 
each  county.  This  remarkable  record  has 
been  attained  in  a  five-month  period.  The 
list  of  new  Granges  follows :  Seiferts 
Corners  No.  103,  Oneida  County;  De  Pey- 
ster  No.  104,  St.  Lawrence  County;  Port 
Leyden  No.  105,  Lewis  County;  Neils 
Creek  No.  106,  Steuben  County ;  River- 
bank  No.  107,  Lewis  County ;  Ticonde- 
roga  No.  108,  Essex  County ;  Mohican 
No.  109,  Warren  County ;  Mapletown  No. 
110,  Montgomery  County  ;  Avoca  No.  Ill, 
Steuben  County;  Argyle  No.  112,  Wash¬ 
ington  County ;  Rushville  No.  113,  Yates 
County ;  Camden  No.  114,  Oneida  Coun¬ 
ty ;  Bethlehem  No.  115,  Albany  County; 
Kirkland  No.  116,  Jefferson  County  ;  White 
Creek  No.  117,  Washington  County;  Oak- 
field  No.  118,  Genesee  County ;  Lisbon 
No.  119,  St.  Lawrence  County  New  York 
State  is  nearing  Ohio’s  mark  for  1928  of 
25  new  Juveniles  and  may  wrest  the  lau¬ 
rel  from  the  Buckeye  State  by  the  end  of 
the  present  year. 

Eighty-one  new  Juvenile  Granges  were 
organized  in  the  whole  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1928.  There 
are  now  Juvenile  Granges  in  27  States. 
Mrs.  Susan  Freestone,  wife  of  State  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred  J.  Freestone,  of  New  York, 
is  the  Juvenile  Grange  superintendent  for 
the  National  Grange. 


Drying  Grapes 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  dry  grapes 
to  make  currants.  We  have  some  vines 
bearing  big  purple  grapes.  D.  B.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

The  dried  currants  mentioned  are  made 
from  the  European  type  grapes  having 
solid  meat.  Our  eastern  grapes  are  too 
juicy  to  be  dried.  The  special  dried  cur¬ 
rants  commonly  sold  are  from  a  small- 
berried  grape  grown  in  Greece. 


There  was  an  old  fisher  named  Fischer 
Who  fished  from  the  edge  of  a  fissure 
’Till  a  fish  with  a  grin 
Pulled  the  fisherman  in. 

Now  they’re  fishing  the  fissure  for  Fischer. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


can  you 

NOT  to 


afford 

fertilize 


your  winter  wheat? 


Can  you  afford  to  sell  wheat 
for  a  dollar  when  it  costs  you 
$1.47  to  produce  it?  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  can  grow  winter 
wheat  for  74c  a  bushel,  there  is 
a  profit  at  a  dollar,  and  a  bigger 
profit  in  every  cent  above  that 
price. 

The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  in  an  ex¬ 
haustive  survey  on  the  cost  of 
growing  winter  wheat,  found 
that  the  cheapest  wheat  was 
produced  where  the  largest 
amount  of  plant  food  was  used. 
For  example,  when  only  57c 
worth  of  plant  food  was  used 
per  average  acre,  the  average 
yield  was  only  ten  bushels  and 
the  cost  of  production  $1.47  per 
bushel.  But  where  a  larger 
amount  of  plant  food  was  ap¬ 
plied,  valued  at  $1.10  per  acre, 
the  average  yield  was  twenty- 
eight  bushels  and  the  cost  of 
production  dropped  to  74c  a 
bushel.  Figure  how  much  you 
can  cut  your  production  cost 
if  you  build  your  acre  yield  to 
thirty  or  thirty-five  bushels. 

Cut  your  cost  of  growing 
wheat  by  using  an  adequate 
application  of  Armour’s  High 
Analysis  Fertilizer  and  make  a 
handsome  profit  on  your  crop. 
Farmers  who  use  Armour’s 


High  Analysis  Fertilizers  are 
assured  of  economy  in  growing 
wheat. 

Armour  dealers  will  help 
you  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  BIG  CROP  fertilizer 
for  winter  wheat  on  your  par¬ 
ticular  soil  types.  Please  feel 
free  to  consult  your  local 
Armour  dealer. 


*frmour  Fertilizer  Jtbnlfs 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 

For  the  Individual  Farmer 

The  Thresher  that  can  be  successfuly 
run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a 
great  investment.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years’  running.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  small  threshers  has 
enabled  us  to  offer  a  REAL  CHAM¬ 
PION. 

We  build  four  sizes  requiring  from  3  to 
30  horse  gasoline  engine  power.  Wood  or  Steel  Frames,  light  in  weight,  simple 
in  construction,  durable,  requiring  a  minimum  of  power,  yet  doing  exception¬ 
ally  clean  work.  Full  details  and  literature  upon  request. 

“The  Little  Thresher  That  Fights  For  The  Last  Grain” 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 
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EIGHTY-NINTH  1 

New  York  State  Fair  | 

One  of  America ’s  = 

First  Agricultural  Expositions  Ee 

Great  Live  Stock,  Poultry  and  Farm  Products  |§ 
Shows  for  Premiums  of  $80,000  li 

Attractions  Best  in  the  Land  M 

Grand  Circuit  Horse  Racing,  Outdoor  Horse  =E 
Show,  Band  Concerts,  Sensational  Circus  Acts,  = 
Musical  Revue  at  Night.  Fireworks  Spectacle. 

Syracuse,  August  26th  to  31st  M 

REDUCED  RATES  ON  RAILROADS  H 
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It  Digs  <| 
Shakes  Dirt 


the  Potatoes, 


vuVAv 


•  - 
,'J.a  ?>'■'  , 


Puts  Them  in  Rows 


The 


McCormick- 
Deering 
Potato  Digger 

Rod-link  diggers  in  6-foot, 
2-horse;  and  7-foot,  4-horse 
sizes;  with  shaker  and  vine 
turner,  or  extension  ele¬ 
vator  delivery.  Also  6-foot 
2 -horse  riddle -type  dig¬ 
gers,  with  shaker  and  vine 
turner. 


THE  McCormick  '  Deering  Potato 
Digger  changes  the  hardest  job  in 
potato  growing  to  almost  a  pleasure.  It 
speeds  up  the  harvest,  does  away  with 
a  lot  of  hired  help,  and  cuts  harvest  costs 
so  low  that  a  good  profit  is  assured. 

It’s  a  wonderful  feeling  to  sit  on  the 
seat  of  this  digger  and  see  it  root  out 
every  hill  without  cutting  or  bruising. 
You  will  like  the  way  the  adjustable 
apron  shakes  the  potatoes  free  of  vines, 
dirt,  and  stones.  The  ease  of  gathering 
the  clean,  trash-free  rows  of  potatoes 
will  surprise  you.  Users  say  it  is 
easier  to  pick  up  behind  a  McCormick' 
Deering  than  any  digger  they  have  ever 
used.  Faster  gathering  saves  you  money, 
too,  because  it  reduces  losses  due  to 
sunburn  and  exposure. 

Ask  the  McCormick'Deering  dealer 
near  you  to  show  this  digger.  In  the 
meantime,  write  for  our  Potato  Digger 
Folder.  Address 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  t?in 

°  I incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Regular  Equipment  includes  two-wheel 
tongue  truck,  spade  lugs,  standard-size 
shovel.  Special  Equipment:  Rollertruck, 
short  shovel,  side-hill  lugs,  and  four 
horse  hitch  for  6-foot  diggers.  Attach¬ 
ments:  Road  rings,  rolling  cutters,  stone 
trap  for  rod-link  diggers,  parts  for  at¬ 
taching  engines,  tractor  hitch,  and  side- 
hill  lugs. 


JT\  V  V  FM“’»  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

m  m  f  1  §  Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

J\1  A  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Her- 
vester.  Proccsi  Mfg.  Co.,  Salina.  Kana- 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 
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Metal  Roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Mounds ville,  W.  V». 


NOW 


S'  : 


PLOWS  ROCKY  STONY  LAND 

on  Hillsides,  Flat  fields  or  in  ticflht  corners. 


No  Break  Pins,  No  Release  Hitches, 
No  Sidehill  Hitches  Necessary 

Ferguson  Wheel-less  Plows  have  a  revolutionary  downward  line  of 
draft,  which  not  only  pulls  the  plow  into  the  ground  instead  of  out 
of  the  ground,  but  also  acts  as  a  safety  factor  in  hitting  stumps  and 
rocks.  Beams  arc  guaranteed  forever— it  is  impossible  to  spring  them 
no  matter  what  you  hit. 

The  line  of  draft  ties  the  tractor  to  the  ground  under  all  conditions 
even  when  plowing  a  40%  grade.  The  Ferguson  eliminates  all  the 
ha:ards  of  tractor  plowing. 

UNIT  CONSTRUCTION 

Ferguson  plows  becomes  a  part  of  the  tractor— they  work  together 
as  one  unit  and  are  guaranteed  to  plow  out  fence  corners,  tight  places, 
and  gardens  closer  than  with  horses. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Thousands  of  these  plows  are  in  use  all  over  the  country.  Users  say 
that  they  would  not  be  without  their  “Ferguson”.  Now  you  can  buy 
this  plow  direct  from  factory  for  only  $69.75.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  “The  Turning  Point  in  Power  Farming”.  Ask  about  our 
easy  terms. 


FERGUSON -SHERMAN,  Inc.,  Evansville,  IncL 
P.  O.  Box  BC 

Special  information  on  2-gang  WHEEL-LESS  Plows  on  request . 
Will  attach  to  the  new  Fordson  without  any  change. 


August  10,  1929 


Rock  Gardens  in  Illinois 

The  inquirer  about  starting  a  rock 
garden  may  be  interested  in  what  a  home 
owner  and  builder  has  done  in  the  way 
of  rook  ornamentation  of  rear  premises 
in  one  of  the  Chicago  suburbs. 

Within  the  last  year  lie  has  not  only 
built  a  new  home  on  Elmore  Avenue, 
Park  Ridge,  but  has  probably  established 
the  largest  and  most  attractive  rockery 
in  any  new  building  district  in  that  re¬ 
gion.  The  picture  illustrates  the  work, 
which  spreads  clear  across  the  hack 
lawn.  The  stone  work  is  on  the  back 
lawn  of  but  one  house.  The  kind  of 
stone  used  is  of  the  flag  or  split  variety, 
most  of  it  obtained  from  the  bottom  of 
shallow  streams,  but  a  great  portion  of 
it  is  nothing  more  than  broken  pieces  of 
broken  concrete  sidewalk. 

The  tallest  part  of  the  work  is  nearly 
four  feet,  built  up  after  the  design  of 
this  home  builder.  The  interstices  be¬ 
tween  the  stones  are  filled  with  fertilized 
earth  and  here  a  great,  variety  of  plant 
life  has  already  taken  ’root.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  evergreens,  the  pic¬ 
ture  shows  their  location,  growing  on  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  the  rock  extension.  At 
the  left  the  builder  has  carried  out  a 
conceit  of  himself  and  wife.  It  is  an 
elevated  rock  bench  on  which  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  a  common  wire  trash  burner. 
Here  every  article  of  inflammable  char¬ 
acter  is  consumed,  the  ash  product  be¬ 
ing  removed  periodically.  The  reader  will 


which  is  a  little  later.  Every  Gladiolus 
has  an  individuality,  and  often  a  striking 
one,  all  its  own.  Scarlano  is  a  stron^ 
tine  grower,  and  its  bright  scarlet  is 
matchless.  Fire  Ribbon  is  a  wonder.  Its 
long  spikes  contain  more  buds  than  i  find 
anywhere  else.  They  are  clustered  closely 
on  the  stem,  and  at  the  top  there  is  often 
a  group  of  four  or  five. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  Summer 
drought.  Rains  almost  weekly  have 
marked  our  Spring  and  Summer.  In 
July  the  wild  grasses,  fox-tail  and  crab 
get  their  cue  to  grow,  and  they  come  on 
a  double-quick.  Cultivator  and  hoes  must 
be  kept  going,  and  at  that  there  will  be 
found  spots  where  rabbits  can  hide. 

Peaches  are  dutifully  ripening  as  their 
proper  season  comes.  First  is  Mayflower, 
well  colored  and  welcomed  on  the  market ; 
then  Greensboro,  Early  Wheeler  or  Red 
Bird  all  come  about  the  same  time,  and 
all  large,  showy  peaches  that  are  most 
attractive  in  the  basket.  But  of  course 
the  fruit  must  be  thinned.  Then  come 
Early  Rose  and  some  unnamed  sorts  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  Eureka  and  Carman.  A  State 
college  here  sprays  its  orchards  every 
two  weeks.  I  don’t  do  quite  that  well,  but 
am  ahead  of  last  year’s  record.  So  far  we 
have  found  few  worms  in  the  fruit.  Early 
apples  were  badly  blotched.  Maybe  too 
much  rain.  The  Summer  Jefferis  is  just 
coming  in  with  branches  drooping  to 
the  ground  with  a  crop  far  too  heavy 
for  the  good  of  the  trees,  and  for  the  sale 
of  the  apples.  There  is  a  lot  of  under- 


Sizable  Rock  Gardens  in  a  Chicago  Suburb 


be  able  to  locate  several  other  elevated 
level  places,  all  of  which  are  beds  of  soil 
now  planted  and  producing  of  their  kind. 
Illinois.  J.  I*  GRAFF. 


Missouri  Notes 

“Glad”  time  has  come  again,  and  truly 
it  is  a  glad  time.  Again  the  serried  ranks 
of  sword-like  leaves  stand  at  attention  and 
proceed  to  unfurl  their  vari-colored  ban¬ 
ners.  Again  we  walk  up  and  down  the 
rows,  inspecting,  admiring,  wondering, 
seldom  criticising.  What  a  marvelous 
show  Nature  is  giving  us  as  a  reward  for 
our  labor  of  planting  and  cultivating.  The 
rainy  Spring  inspired  fears  of  a  dry  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  here  we  are  in  July  blessed  with 
almost  weekly  showers  that  stimulate 
growth  to  the  utmost.  I  flatter  myself 
that  scarcely  a  weed  or  sprig  of  grass  can 
be  found  in  the  “glad”  rows,  and  the  soil 
is  in  tine  tilth.  Rains  retarded  planting 
the  bulbs  till  quite  late,  but  fortunately 
we  put  out  eight  rows  in  the  garden,  and 
now  for  the  past  three  weeks  we  have 
been  selling  flowers  from  them  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  main  planting  to  come  on. 
Blooms  began  to  show  in  the  later  plant¬ 
ing  about  July  1,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
hut  we  should  be  out  a  good  many  dollars 
had  it  not  been  for  the  eight  early  rows. 
For  these  rows  I  selected  early  varieties, 
such  as  Halley,  Topaz,  Butterboy,  Mai¬ 
den  Blush,  Foch  and  Tiplady.  Butterboy 
was  first  to  bloom,  then  Topaz  and  Hal¬ 
ley,  then  Foch  and  Jewel,  and  finally  Tip- 
lady.  This  made  a  very  choice  selection 
of  colors.  All  of  these  except  Halley  and 
Foch  are  “Prims,”  and  these,  being  closer 
related  to  the  original  wild  stock,  bloom 
early  and  display  a  greater  fecundity  in 
bulb  multiplication.  The  later  main  plant¬ 
ing  is  now  beginning  to  show  color,  and 
there  the  order  is  Butterboy  first,  then 
Halley  and  Topaz,  then  Scarlano,  Doro¬ 
thy  McKibbin  and  Fire  Ribbon.  One 
variety  in  the  trial  plot  of  new  kinds  has 
bloomed,  Kirclioff’s  Violet.  The  first  im¬ 
pulse  is  to  compare  this  variety  with 
Baron  Hulot.  The  Baron  has  a  deeper, 
richer,  more  velvety  purple,  but  lacks  in 
size  of  flowers  and  spike.  Just  how  large 
this  new  violet  is  can  be  computed  only 
from  full-sized  bulbs,  and  this  applies  to 
other  new  ones  whose  cost  made  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  small  bulbs  a  necessity.  For  this 
reason  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to 
make  comparisons  between  these  stran¬ 
gers  and  standard  kinds. 

Le  Marechal  Foch  outranks  all  the 
others  in  size  of  flowers,  and  a  half  dozen 
of  these  nearly  equals  a  full  dozen  of 
other  sorts.  For  downright  vigor  and 
splendid  spikes  the  old  standard  Mrs. 
Francis  King  is  hard  to  beat.  Often  there 
are  two  secondary  spikes.  The  two  prims, 
Tiplady  and  Altair,  are  only  medium  in 
spike.  I  forgot  to  mention  Joe  Coleman 
among  the  earlies  with  very  tine  spikes, 
but  the  plant  is  dwarfish,  like  Neog". 


sized  unsalable  fruit  that  should  have 
been  thinned  off,  but  we  can’t  go  over 
these  big  trees.  I  can’t  figure  out  that  it 
would  pay.  We  sowed  clover  on  the  rye 
between  the  tree  rows.  The  rye  was  cut 
down  early  to  make  way  for  the  clover, 
which  we  have  just  cut  for  hay.  Most  of 
the  Summer  we  are  able  to  “soil”  the  cow 
and  two  horses  with  fresh-cut  grass  and 
clover.  This  land  is  not  clover-sick,  and 
clover  grows  most  luxuriantly. 

L.  R.  JOHN  SOX. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Washing  Fruit  to  Remove 
Spray  Residue 

Fruit  growers  will  not  be  obliged  to 
pay  royalties  to  a  private  concern  to  use 
the  fruit  washing  process  for  the  removal 
of  spray  residue.  The  Oregon  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  says  that  this  was  as¬ 
sured  through  a  public  service,  patent  is¬ 
sued  to  Elenry  Hartman  and  R.  H* 
Robinson  of  the  experiment  station,  who 
perfected  the  acid  bath  by  which  prac¬ 
tically  all  Northwest  apples  and  pears 
are  now  cleaned. 

This  patent,  granted  for  a  17-year 
period,  grants  to  “the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  exclusive  right,  to  make, 
use  and  vend  the  invention”  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “processes  for  the  removal  oi 
residue  poisons  from  and  the  preservation 
of  fruits.”  , 

What  this  might  mean  in  dollars  ana 
cents  to  the  fruit  industry  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  last  year  alone  something 
like  750,000  boxes  of  apples  and  pears 
were  washed  in  Oregon  and  more  than 
2,500,000  in  the  Northwest.  Should  a 
private  conceim  control  the  process,  a 
minimum  royalty  of  but  one  cent  a  box 
would  cost  the  Northwest  more  than 
$300,000  a  year.  .  .  , 

The  pi’esent  simplified  washing  method, 
now  generally  adopted,  was_  developed  a 
the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  in  time  to 
meet  the  crisis  of  1920,  when  a  numbe 
of  districts  were  faced  with  ruin  follow¬ 
ing  the  failure  of  wiping  machines  T 
clean  the  fruit  sufficiently.  V Jule  tm 

washing  was  at  first  considered  a  burdei  ^ 
now  the  improved  appearance  and  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  washed  fruit  is  considere 
to  more  than  offset  the  nominal  cost  o 
the  process. 


Tub  two  hunters  had  been  out  several 
hours  and  one  of  them  had  been  growing 
uneasy.  Finally  panic  overtook  him. 
“We’re  lost !”  he  cried  to  his  companion. 
“We’ve  lost  our  way !”  “  ’Sail  right, 

said  his  phlegmatic  companion ;  s^°? 

an  extra  deer  and  the  game  warden  v  i 
be  here  in  two  minutes.” — Boston  ran 
script. 
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Henry  Jones  Wakes  Up 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 
Part  III 

‘'Soon  Henderson  began  to  talk  to  me 
about  getting  a  better  bull.  He  said  that 
the  heifer  inherited  the  greater  part  of 
her  milk-producing  ability  from  her  sire, 
and  that  if  I  got  a  good  purebred  bull, 
whose  ancestors  had  records  of  produc¬ 
tion,  I  was  sure  to  get  heifers  that  would 
be  better  producers  than  the  cows  I  had. 
He  pointed  out  the  danger  of  using  a 
grade  bull,  such  as  I  had,  by  saying  that 
while  the  dam  of  the  bull  might  be  a  good 
producer,  there  was  always  a  chance  of 
Some  scrub  animal  in  his  ancestry  casting 
an  influence  on  his  offspring  that  would 
result  in  lower  production. 

“I  agreed  after  a  while  to  the  purchase 
of  a  new  bull,  and  lie  helped  me  to  find 
one.  All  of  the  cows  in  his  pedigree  had 
records  of  over  8,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  400 
lbs.  of  butterfat,  and  he  certainly  was  a 
beauty  to  look  at.  He  cost  me  twice  as 
much  as  I  had  ever  paid  for  a  bull,  and 
I  had  to  sell  four  cows  to  pay  for  him, 
but  Henderson  said  he  was  the  right  kind 
of  a  bull  for  me  to  use,  and  I  had  come 
to  believe  fully  in  what  Henderson  said, 
so  I  bought  him. 

“The  first  year  in  the  Cow-Testing 
Association  my  herd  averaged  6,500  lbs. 
per  cow.  By  following  the  tester’s  advice 
in  feeding,  and  by  getting  rid  of  the 
poorer  cows  as  fast  as  I  could  replace 
them,  I  increased  the  production  to  7,000 
lbs.  the  next  year.  The  third  year  some 
of  the  daughters  of  my  purebred  bull 
freshened,  and  they  were  even  better  than 
I  had  expected.  That  year  my  production 
lumped  to  8,000  lbs.,  and  I  have  steadily 
increased  it  little  by  little  each  year  until 
now,  after  10  years  of  breeding  and  test¬ 
ing.  my  herd  is  averaging  almost  10,000 
lbs.  per  cow. 

“Think  of  it,  Henry,  one  cow  in  my 
herd  today  is  as  good  as  four  were  the 
second  year  of  testing.  That  is  why  I  am 
making  a  profit  today  with  seven-cent 
milk. 

“That  is  about  all  there  is  to  the  story, 
Henry.  Figure  things  out  for  yourself. 
There  is  no  need  of  my  telling  you  what 
to  do,  but  before  you  go,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  come  out  to  the  barn  again  and 
look  at  my  bull  and  his  daughters.” 

“Tom,  you  certainly  have  given  me 
something  to  think  about,”  said  Henry, 
“but  Henderson  is  not  here  now  to  advise 
me.” 

“No,  Henderson  has  Jong  sipce  been 
promoted  to  a  better  position,  but  Frank¬ 
lin,  who  succeeded  him,  has  been  here 
four  years,  and  in  some  ways  he  is  an 
even  better  man  than  Henderson.  But 
let’s  go  out  to  the  barn  now  and  look  at 
those  heifers,  for  there  is  something  about 
them  that  I  want  you  to  see.” 

In  the  barn  they  found  a  string  of  10 
heifers,  varying  in  age  from  a  few  weeks 
to  near  freshening.  They  were  a  uniform 
lot,  nearly  all  having  almost  the  same 
type  and  color  markings. 

“Now  we  will  look  at  their  sire,”  said 
Tom. 

In  an  adjoining  room  of  the  barn,  in 
a  roomy  box  stall,  stood  the  bull,  a  five- 
year-old  animal,  whose  every  line  showed 
type  and  production. 

“Do  you  see  anything  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  this  bull  and  his  daughters?” 
asked  Tom. 

“Yes,”  said  Henry,  “I  can  see  that  his 
daughters  so  closely  resemble  him  in  color 
and  shape  that  it  is  easy  to  tell  that  they 
are  his  daughters.” 

“All  right,  that  is  just  what  I  wanted 
you.  to  see.  Remember  that  the  bull  has 
the  strongest  influence  on  the  daughters, 
and  the  cow  the  strongest  influence  on  the 
bull  calves.” 

“Tom,”  said  Henry,  thoughtfully,  “I  am 
going  home  to  think.  You  have  taught 
me  a  big  lesson  today  and  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  again  after  I  have  thought  it 
over.” 

“All  right,  Henry,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
talk  with  you,  but  next  time  I  am  coming 
over  to  your  place  and  I  may  bring  some¬ 
one  with  me.” 

“All  right,  Tom.  Come  soon.” 

“Good-by,  Henry.” 

“Good-by,  Tom,”  and  Henry  drove 
slowly  homeward,  his  mind  full  of  new' 
ideas,  new  hopes  and  new  ambitions. 

Throughout  the  day  his  mind  was  full 
of  new  thoughts  developed  from  his  talk 
with  Tom.  The  picture  of  Tom’s  young 
stock  and  their  likeness  to  their  sire  fre¬ 
quently  came  to  his  mind,  and  with  it  the 
remembrance  of  the  brindle  markings  on 
his  own  young  stock. 

“Am  I  not  working  backward,  while 
Tom  is  going  forward?”  thought  Henry. 

Seated  again  at  the  table  that  evening. 
Henry  worked  once  more  with  pencil  and 
paper,  but  this  time  the  nervous  tapping 
was  abandoned  and  the  sheet  was  rapidly 
being  filled  with  figures.  His  pipe  was 
neglected  and  had  gone  out. 

At  last,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  he  laid 
aside  pencil  and  paper  and,  turning  to 
his  wife,  remarked,  “Martha,  I  guess  I 
have  been  about  as  stubborn  as  the  old 
mule  we  used  to  have,  but  I  am  beginning 
to  see  light.  I  have  figured  out  how  we 
can  handle  the  interest  on  the  mortgage.” 

“That  certainly  is  a  relief,  Henry,” 
said  Martha,  “but  how  are  you  going  to 
do  it?” 

“We  have  12  heifers  ranging  in  age 
from  six  months  to  two  years.  After  talk¬ 
ing  with  Tom  Wilson  today  and  seeing 
his  young  stock,  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  if  I  keep  them  wre  will  be  further 
behind  two  years  from  now  than  if  we  do 
without  them.  Wescott,  the  cow  trader, 
will  buy  them,  and  they  ought  to  bring 


enough  to  pay  the  interest  and  leave  a 
little  balance  besides.” 

“That  is  all  right,  Henry,  if  you  think 
best,”  said  Martha,  “but  what  will  you 
do  if  you  have  to  replace  some  of  the 
cows  in  the  herd?” 

“I  will  have  to  depend  on  finding  some 
on  the  market.  At  any  rate,  it  will  tide 
over  the  present  situation,  and  by  the 
time  we  need  more  cows  I  may  get  a  few 
of  Tom  Wilson’s  ideas  a  little  clearer  in 
my  mind.” 

The  next  day  Johnny  came  home  from 
school  enthusiastic  over  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  had  been  made,  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  would  conduct  a  slogan  contest 
in  all  the  high  schools  of  the  county  to 
secure  a  slogan  for  the  better  bull  cam¬ 
paign.  Mr.  Patterson,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  had  offered  a  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  heifer  calf  to  the  boy  of  high  school 
age  writing  the  best  slogan.  The  contest 
would  last  for  two  weeks,  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  decide  on  the  slogan  and 
announce  the  winner. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  a  family  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  benefits  that  might  be 
attributed  to  the  use  of  better  bulls  and 
words  that  might  be  used  to  show  these 
benefits. 

Henry  entered  wholeheartedly  into  the 
discussion,  and  Martha  smiled  as  she 
noted  the  change  in  attitude  toward  the 
campaign  from  that  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  few  evenings  before. 

As  they  talked,  Johnny  had  been  writ¬ 
ing  down  different  arrangements  of  words 


in  an  attempt  to  develop  a  slogan,  and 
finally  cried,  “How’s  this  for  a  slogan, 
Dad?  ‘Better  Bulls — Better  Cows — Bet¬ 
ter  Profits !’  ” 

“Fine,”  said  Henry,  “and  that  is  just 
the  reason  for  Tom  Wilson’s  success.  A 
better  bull  has  given  him  better  cows,  and 
the  better  cows  have  produced  greater 
profits.  I  see  it  all  now,  and  he  is  right 
when  he  says  that  one  8,000-lb.  cow’  is 
worth  two  that  only  produce  7,000  lbs. 
Whether  that  slogan  wins  or  not,  son,  you 
have  hit  on  the  truth,  and  given  me  some¬ 
thing  else  to  think  about.” 

The  next  morning,  as  Henry  was  finish¬ 
ing  up  his  morning  chores,  he  was  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised  to  see  Tom  Wilson  driv¬ 
ing  into  the  yard. 

“Hello,  Henry,”  greeted  Tom,  “I  thought 
I  would  run  over  and  talk  with  you  again, 
for  I  have  been  thinking  about  you  ever 
since  you  were  over  to  my  place.  Have 
you  arrived  at  any  new  conclusion  since 
we  talked  last?” 

“Yes,  Tom,  I  have.  I  have  decided  that 
unless  I  change  my  methods  I  will  be  no 
better  off  10  years  from  now  than  I  was 
10  years  ago.  I  have  decided  also  that  I 
will  get  rid  of  these  scrub  heifers  and  use 
the  money  to  meet  the  interest  on  my 
mortgage  and  pay  my  current  expenses, 
and  as  soon  as  I  can  afford  to,  I  will  get 
a  better  bull.” 

“You  have  arrived  at  a  wise  conclu¬ 
sion,  Henry,  and  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to 
help  you.  I  have  been  thinking  over  your 
situation  and  I  believe  I  can  help  you  and 


at  the  same  time  benefit  myself.  I  have 
been  carrying  out  some  ideas  on  breeding 
that  I  got  from  Franklin,  and  I  have  a 
young  bull  over  at  the  farm  that  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  ideas.  lie  is  out  of  my  best 
cow,  and  sired  by  one  of  the  best  bulls  of 
the  breed.  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  use  him 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  during  that 
time  I  will  be  glad  to  let  you  have  him 
for  his  keep,  provided  you  will  join  the 
Cow-Testing  Association,  so  that  we  can 
get  some  records  of  your  cows  and  see 
how  much  his  daughters  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  over  their  dams.” 

“Do  you  mean,  Tom,  that  you  will  let 
me  have  that  yearling  bull  that  I  saw  at 
your  place,  and  that  it  isn’t  going  to  cost 
me  anything  for  his  use?” 

“That  is  exactly  right,  Henry,  provided 
you  will  join  the  Cow-Testing  Associa¬ 
tion,  so  that  we  can  check  results.” 

“I’ll  do  it,  Tom,  and  I  don’t  know  how 
to  thank  you.” 

“Then  don’t  try,  Henry.  Just  send 
your  team  over  after  the  bull  and  I  will 
send  Franklin  around  to  sign  you  up  for 
the  Association,  and  Waldron,  the  tester, 
will  call  on  you  when  he  makes  his  rounds 
near  the  end  o  the  month.” 

“I  must  be  going  now,  Henry,”  he  add¬ 
ed.  “You  have  made  a  big  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  if  you  will  listen  to 
Franklin  and  Waldron  and  do  as  they 
advise,  you  will  soon  see  a  big  difference 
in  your  profits.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Where  Motors  are  cheaper  than  Muscle 


Let  the  electric  motor  fill  your  silo — 
it’s  cheaper,  easier,  swifter.  And  this  is 
just  one  of  the  many  applications  where 
G-E  motors,  controllers,  and  other  elec¬ 
tric  equipment  cut  costs  and  labor. 
Electric  grain  elevators,  motorized 
grinders,  huskers,  and  shredders  will 
save  four-fifths  of  the  time  you  now 
spend  on  these  jobs.  G-E  motors 
can  economically  pump  your 


water,  do  your  threshing,  milk  your  cows, 
separate  the  cream,  and  sharpen  your 
tools.  *|  For  farm  households,  G-E  MAZDA 
lamps,  refrigerators,  fans,  and  cooking 
and  heating  appliances  are  economical 
labor-savers.  ^[If  you  are  located  on  or 
near  an  electric  power  line,  ask  the 
power  company  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  possible 
uses  of  electricity  on  your  farm. 


Tune  in  on  the  General  Electric  Special  Weekly  Farm  Program 
over  G-E  Stations  WGY  ( Schenectady ),  KOA  (I)enver),  KGO  ( Oakland ). 
In  addition ,  every  Saturday  evening  at  8  F.M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time , 
the  re General  Electric  Hour”  is  broadcast  over  a  nation-wide  network . 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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PEACH  growers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  para¬ 
site  enemies  of  the  Oriental  peach  moth,  brought 
into  Western  New  York  from  New  Jersey  last  year, 
have  survived  the  Winter  and  are  now  being  found 
in  Niagara  Comity,  Entomologist  D.  M.  Daniel,  who 
is  in  charge  of  this  matter,  says : 

The  only  really  hopeful  development  in  the  control 
of  the  Oriental  peach  moth  appears  to  be  in  the  use  of 
parasites.  Records  in  New  Jersey  show  that  parasites 
have  reduced  the  infestation  from  75  to  DO  per  cent, 
found  in  some  of  the  older  areas  of  infestation,  to  less 
than  10  per  cent. 

The  parasite  which  was  imported  from  New  Jersey 
last  season  and  which  has  been  recovered  in  Niagara 
County  this  season  develops  from  an  egg  laid  within  the 
body  of  the  peach  moth  larva  where  it  feeds,  finally 
consuming  the  body  of  its  host  completely,  except  for 
the  hard  head  covering. 

Learning  bow  to  live  with  our  insect  pests  and 
working  with  nature  for  their  control,  appears  now 
to  be  a  practical  fact  instead  of  the  dim  hope  of 
former  times. 

* 

HE  history  of  that  “Little  Red  Sehoolhouse,”  on 
this  week’s  first  page,  takes  us  back  more  than  a 
century.  The  writer  of  the  story,  who  also  drew 
the  pen  and  ink  sketch  for  heading  and  initial,  has 
made  so  faithful  and  interesting  interpretation  of 
those  old  account  books  and  minutes  of  meetings 
that  in  reading  it  we  seem  actually  amid  those  scenes 
in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  early  eighteen 
hundreds.  The  smock  and  high-steepled  beaver  hat 
shown  are  historically  correct  working  garb  for 
many  men  in  those  days.  The  sehoolhouse  pictured 
in  the  initial  is  a  local  successor  of  the  old  log 
structure,  where  around  10  cords  of  wood  were 
burned  in  the  big  fireplace.  There  was  no  ventila- 
lion  problem  in  that  building.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  times  pictured  in  this  story 
is  the  serious  attitude  shown  toward  education.  The 
school  was  to  them  such  an  important  matter  that 
these  men,  who  worked  hard  and  long  at  farming 
and  other  industries  of  the  locality,  were  ready  to 
put  in  many  night  sessions  at  adjourned  meetings, 
thrashing  out  the  problems  about  buildings,  teach¬ 
ers,  fuel,  etc.  There  were  evidently  differences  of 
opinion,  but  running  the  school  was  no  one-man  af¬ 
fair  ;  all  sides  were  heard.  That  those  were  times 
of  plain  speech  is  clear  from  the  remarks  of  one 
clerk  who  put  into  the  records  the  opinion  that  any¬ 
one  who  works  rotten  wood  into  the  fuel  supplied 
is  a  “durned  rascal.”  He  surely  was  a  vigilant 
official,  and  not  afraid  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

ON  JULY  .30,  President  Hoover  completed  the 
personnel  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  by  ap¬ 
pointing  ex-Gov.  Samuel  R.  McKelvie,  of  Nebraska, 
to  serve  on  it  as  a  representative  of  the  wheat 
growers.  Mr.  •  McKelvie  accepted  the  appointment 
on  the  condition  that,  like  Chairman  Legge,  he 
should  remain  on  the  board  for  one  year.  He  is  a 
son  of  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  and  stock  breeders 
of  Nebraska,  the  publisher  and  editor  of  The  Ne¬ 
braska  Farmer,  which  supported  President  Cool- 
idge’s  vetoes  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  and  the 
youngest  member  of  the  new  Federal  Farm  Board. 
After  the  return  of  the  board's  members  from  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  where  they  are  attending  the  American 
Institute  of  Co-operation,  to  Washington,  he  will  sit 
with  them  in  perfecting  the  selling  corporation  cre¬ 
ated  in  Chicago  to  aid  wheat  growers.  The  board’s 
next  move  will  be  to  give  assistance  to  Florida  fruit 
growers. 

* 

ANY  Long  Island  farmers  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  treatment  which  their  patronage  receives 
at  the  Wallabout,  Gansevoort  and  new  Bronx  mar¬ 
kets  in  New  York  City.  It  is  charged* *  that  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  handling  produce  at  these  centers  are  in¬ 
adequate.  Recently  Commissioner  Thomas  F.  Dwyer 


of  the  Department  of  Public  Markets  publicly  re¬ 
ferred  to  conditions  at  these  markets  ac  being  “in¬ 
tolerable.”  In  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  he 
has  recommended  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  conditions.  He  suggests  a  permanent 
position  for  each  farmer  at  the  market,  a  yearly  in¬ 
stead  of  a  daily  toll  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
market,  covered  sheds  to  protect  produce  from  solar 
heat,  a  new  water  system,  and  separate  stalls  for 
speculators.  Some  speculators  have  usurped  the 
most  desirable  space  in  the  markets,  and  there 
passed  themselves  off  as  “farmers”.  It  is  his  pur¬ 
pose,  if  the  board  acts  upon  his  recommendations,  to 
provide  conditions  under  which  Long  Island  farmers 
can  sell  their  produce  “without  competition  from 
unscrupulous  speculators”.  His  proposals  were  later 
outlined  at  a  meeting  of  150  Long  Island  farmers  at 
Mineola,  where  they  were  unfavorably  received. 
What  these  farmers  demanded,  in  a  resolution 
adopted,  is  the  exclusion  of  speculators  from  the 
Wallabout  and  Gansevoort  markets.  They  met  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Nassau  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Some  of  them  had  previously  expressed  approval  of 
the  Commissioner’s  suggestions. 

* 

UGUST  17  is  likely  to  be  memorable  in  New 
York  State  Holstein-Friesian  circles.  On  that 
day  near  Peterboro,  in  Madison  County,  a  boulder 
marking  the  birthplace  of  the  first  female  of  the 
breed  registered  in  the  herdbook  will  be  dedicated. 
The  boulder  is  on  the  Gerrit  Miller  farm.  The  first 
annual  record  of  milk  production  was  completed  on 
this  farm  in  1871.  Mr.  Miller,  the  owner,  has  been 
breeding  Holstein-Friesians  since  1869.  A  program 
for  the  day  has  been  arranged  by  the  New  York 
State  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  Inc.  Ex-Gov. 
F.  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois,  president  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  will  be  the  chief 
speaker.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  all  cattle  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States  are  Holstein-Friesians. 

* 

HE  Federal  Farm  Board  has  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  a  plan  for  the  marketing  of  grain. 
It  promises  soon  to  have  the  machinery  set  up  for 
handling  wheat,  and  then  other  grains.  If  the  pace 
is  maintained  it  will  not  be  long  before  other  crops 
may  have  helpful  consideration.  The  law  seems 
broad  enough  to  comprehend  the  needs  of  agriculture 
as  a  whole,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  to 
serve  all  farm  producers,  rich  or  poor,  and  the 
Board  seems  to  be  inclined  so  to  interpret  it.  In  one 
particular  we  hope  it  will  be  more  consistent  than 
the  announcement  of  the  plan  indicates.  It  proposes 
to  make  the  new  grain  corporation  co-operative, 
operated  and  controlled  by  farmers.  That  is  as  it 
should  he ;  but  the  plan  of  selecting  the  directors  is 
not  consistent  with  that  policy.  Members  will  get 
little  comfort  from  the  privilage  of  voting  for  can¬ 
didates  for  directors  which  have  been  hand-picked 
by  a  committee  and  which  must  then  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  before  submitting  themselves 
to  the  stockholders.  Before  this  provision  is  finally 
adopted  we  hope  it  will  provide  for  a  more  demo¬ 
cratic  form  for  the  selection  of  directors.  The  plan 
specifies  no  provision  for  audit  or  for  publicity, 
both  of  which  are  essential  if  the  corporation  is  to 
be  intelligently  and  efficiently  controlled  by  farmers, 
but  all  details  could  not  fairly  be  expected  in  a 
general  outline  of  the  plan.  So  far  it  looks  good, 
but  the  closer  it  can  be  kept  to  control  by  farmers 
the  greater  its  promise  of  permanent  success.  Other¬ 
wise  it  affords  every  opportunity  for  the  building  up 
at  public  expense  of  another  gigantic  middleman 
system  which  would  leave  farm  producers  more 
helpless  than  ever  before.  Now  is  the  time  for 
farmers  to  demand  safeguards,  which  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  generally  in  the  State  laws  under  which  the 
system  is  organized.  We  will  not  get  it  all  at  once, 
but  we  are  making  slow  progress.  It  is  38  years 
since  The  It.  N.-Y.  discovered  that  the  farmer  was 
getting  a  35-eent  dollar.  It  has  grown  less  since. 
The  test  of  the  Federal  plan  will  he  in  the  increase 
of  the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  This 
is  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  Federal  plan.  Let  us 
all  help  make  it  a  reality. 

* 

HE  size  of  an  egg  determines  its  value,  other 
things  being  equal.  This  is  being  brought  out 
more  and  more  emphatically  as  egg  grading  rules  in 
the  markets  become  increasingly  strict  and  compe¬ 
tition  between  egg-producing  sections  becomes  more 
keen.  For  years,  egg-laying  contests  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  little  attention  paid  to  anything  but 
numbers  of  eggs  produced ;  now,  poultrymen  are  be¬ 
ing  cautioned  that  weights  of  eggs  and  the  period  of 
the  year  in  which  they  are  marketed  very  largely 
govern  the  value  of  the  hen’s  product.  The  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  just  published  some 
observations  of  interest  based  upon  the  study  of 
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egg  records  at  the  Vineland  laying  contests.  Four 
hens  were  taken  as  representative  of  those  com¬ 
peting  and  their  records  were  classified  according 
to  size  of  eggs  produced  and  the  period  of  the  year 
in  which  they  were  laid.  The  first  hen  laid  104 
firsts,  76  seconds  and  11  pewees  during  the  year,  or 
191  in  all,  so  distributed  that  their  value  in  the 
market  was  $7.56.  The  second  hen  laid  161  firsts 
and  31  seconds  in  the  year,  with  a  value  of  $8  38 
The  third  bird  was  a  fine  producer,  laying  254  eggs, 
but  she  laid  none  grading  first  until  Summer  and 
the  total  value  of  her  product  was  but  $7.52.  The 
fourth  and  last  hen  laid  three  more  eggs  than  the 
third,  or  257  but  she  laid  only  25  pewees  and  so  dis¬ 
tributed  her  firsts  and  seconds  through  the  seasons 
as  to  give  her  total  a  value  of  $9.14.  On  their  egg 
record  alone,  the  last  two  mentioned  hens  were  of 
practically  the  same  value.  In  the  pocket  of  an 
owner,  the  first  of  the  two  would  be  $1.62  short.  One 
thousand  hens  like  the  third  in  this  comparison 
would  give  a  gross  yearly  income  from  eggs  of 
$7,520;  1,000  like  the  fourth  an  income  of  $9,140. 
Perhaps  no  one  will  ever  own  1,000  birds  that  will 
average  a  production  of  257  eggs  yearly,  though  the 
average  is  steadily  creeping  up  with  attention  to 
breeding,  but  it  is  evident  from  this  showing  that  the 
size  of  the  egg,  largely  an  inherited  characteristic, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  along  with  num¬ 
bers,  when  the  true  value  of  a  hen  in  the  breeding 
pen  is  being  considered. 

* 

THE  government  has  been  investigating  various 
products  said  to  cure  fungus  diseases  and  kill 
insects  on  trees,  by  putting  them  into  holes  bored 
in  the  trees.  The  idea  is  that  these  materials  are 
“taken  up  with  the  sap”  and  thus  make  the  tree 
deadly  to  the  insect  and  immune  to  disease.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  these  things  are  pure  humbugs.  Other 
preparations  studied  were  those  said  to  control  poul¬ 
try  insects  by  putting  them  into  the  fowls’  drinking 
water.  The  agricultural  department’s  conclusions 
on  this  matter  are  given  below : 

One  of  the  misbranded,  preparations  sold  to  control 
iiee,  mites,  ticks  and  fleas  on  poultry  and  other  animals 
by  being  taken  into  the  system  with  the  food  and  drink¬ 
ing  water,  could  be  bought  for  18  cents  a  gallon.  This 
preparation,  retailed  in  small  containers,  netted  the  pro¬ 
ducer  $64  a  gallon.  Neither  this  mixture  nor  any  of 
the.  many  similar  mixtures  could  produce  the  results 
claimed  for  them. 

A  profit  of  $63.82  on  an  18-cent  investment  is,  to 
use  current  slang,  “going  some.” 

* 

ROUGHT  is  becoming  a  serious  matter  in  some 
commercial  potato  sections.  The  early  crop 
south  of  New  Jersey  yielded  fairly  well,  but  this  dry 
spell  is  now  bitting  many  fields  in  the  critical  per¬ 
iod  of  tuber  setting.  Some  of  these  will  pick  up  if 
rains  come  within  a  week,  but  the  present  outlook 
indicates  prices  quite  above  last  season's  level. 

* 

VISITORS  to  the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year 
(August  26-31)  should  be  sure  to  look  over  the 
remarkable  display  of  plums  which  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion  makes  annually.  This  year  there  will  be  about 
100  varieties,  occupying  160  square  feet  of  space.  So 
early  in  the  season  apples  do  not  make  a  creditable 
show,  but  plums  are  at  their  best  and  give  an  idea 
of  what  the  “plum  sections”  of  New  York  State  can 
do  in  this  line. 

* 

UR  “Great  Lakes”  are  so  large — really  small 
oceans — that  the  thought  of  their  being  “fished 
out”  seems  absurd.  Yet  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  decided  shortage  of  these  lake  fish.  In  three 
years  the  whitefish  catch  in  Lake  Erie  dropped  from 
32,000,000  pounds  to  5,000,000.  Similar  drops  in 
production  are  noted  in  the  other  lakes.  At  first 
it  was  believed  that  pollution  of  the  breeding  fields 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  reduction,  but  abuse 
of  fishing  is  now  considered  mainly  responsible,  and 
an  agreement  with  Canada  proposing  uniform  fish¬ 
ing  laws  and  control  is  hoped  to  be  worked  out. 

Brevities 

Quite  an  apple  tree  on  page  1028. 

We  like  Mr.  Griffin's  talk  about  bees,  on  page  1029. 

New  Zealand  is  shipping  a  considerable  quantity  of 
apples  to  Europe. 

Our  exports  during  the  first  six  month  of  this  year 
were  valued  at  $2,627,142,000;  imports,  $2,284,945,000. 

Since  the  freezing  system  of  keeping  sour  cherries 
has  been  developed  the  growers  are  furnishing  a  lot  ot 
excellent  pie  timber. 

This  season’s  lamb  crop  for  the  entire  country  is 
estimated  at  25.976,000  head,  or  a  reduction  of  about 
1,000,000  over  1928. 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  emphasizes  the  need  of 
looking  after  trap-nests  more  frequently  in  hot  weather 
to  prevent  suffocation  of  the  birds. 

Total  freight  car  loadings  for  June  were  5,260,5  iL 
The  Cape  Cod  canal  transported  161,143  tons,  and 
York  State  canals,  387.000  tons  in  the  same  month. 
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Make  Milk  Make  More  Money 

THIS  seems  a  good  time  to  renew  the  effort  to 
unite  the  dairy  industry  of  the  New  York  milk 
shed.  The  Ten  Eyck  Committee,  which  was  created 
for  this  purpose,  recommended  an  affiliation  of  the 
three  organizations  of  the  territory.  It  had  the 
support  of  the  farm  organizations,  institutions  and 
individual  dairymen  of  the  State.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  were  approved  in  a  mass  meeting  at 
Utica,  hut  they  could  not  be  put  into  effect  because 
some  of  the  leaders  believed  at  the  time  that  a 
union  of  different  co-operatives  would  be  in  violation 
of  anti-trust  laws. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  just  announced  a 
plan  of  affiliating  all  grain  organizations  in  one 
body  substantially  as  proposed  then  for  our  dairy 
industry.  The  legal  precedent  is  established  and 
the  authority  to  unite  has  the  highest  official  sanc¬ 
tion. 

The  need  still  exists.  It  will  exist  until  the  union 
of  the  groups  is  effected.  The  demand  for  milk  is 
increasing.  Official  regulations  make  production 
continuously  more  costly.  In  a  territory  naturally 
adapted  to  the  production  of  milk,  and  with  the 
best  equipped  farms  in  the  world  for  the  business, 
the  supply  of  milk  is  not  keeping  up  to  the  demand. 
City  and  State  regulations  are  constantly  increasing 
the  producing  costs  and  the  price  paid  for  it  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  production.  Men  do  not  sacri¬ 
fice  their  investments  and  abandon  a  paying  busi¬ 
ness.  Dairy  farmers  have  reduced  production.  Many 
of  them  sold  the  cows  and  others  have  been  forced 
to  abandon  the  farms  because  they  could  not  produce 
milk  at  the  price  paid  them  without  a  loss.  No 
doubt  the  little  improvement  in  price  during  the 
present  season  has  kept  many  producing,  who  would 
have  dropped  out  at  the  old  prices;  but  it  has  not 
given  encouragement  for  increased  production  to 
meet  the  demand  for  more  milk.  The  present  in¬ 
dications  are  that  scarcity  of  milk  will  soon  com¬ 
pel  an  increase  in  the  present  price.  But  it  is  late 
now  to  prepare  for  Fall  increases,  and  if  it  were 
not  farmers  would  be  afraid  to  pay  high  prices  for 
cows,  and  feed  and  help,  to  increase  production  with 
the  usual  prospect  of  having  the  price  reduced  as 
soon  as  the  supply  covered  the  requirement.  Neither 
appeal  nor  threat  has  succeeded  in  increasing  the 
supply  under  existing  conditions.  This  means  not 
only  a  price  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  but 
also  an  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  price  will  be, 
and  the  certainty  that  a  surplus  or  even  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  will  be  rewarded  with  a  reduction  in  price. 

Health  Commissioner  Wynne  is  concerned  now 
about  his  Fall  supply.  He  has  spoken  of  a  “fair 
price”  and  demanded  a  full  supply  of  milk.  But 
the  price  is  not  fair.  With  rare  exceptions,  if  any, 
the  price  has  not  been  fair  in  50  years.  If  the  price 
were  fair,  the  demand  might  be  doubled  and  trebled 
and  the  supply  would  be  equal  to  it.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  now  proposes  co-operation  between  dairy 
farmers  and  milk  dealers.  He  suggests  a  fair  year- 
a round  price  to  remove  the  unstabilized  conditions 
of  the  milk  market,  but  he  is  quoted  as  favoring  a 
plan  by  which  farmers  would  be  forced  to  accept 
the  regular  market  price.  Naturally  and  quite  prop¬ 
erly  the  City  Commissioner  of  Health  will  desire  to 
get  a  full  supply  of  milk  for  his  constituents,  with¬ 
out  assuming  the  responsibility  of  increasing  the 
price  to  consumers.  But  we  think  he  will  concede 
that  producers  are  also  entitled  to  a  spokesman  in 
the  negotiations  equally  pledged  to  their  interests, 
and  equally  equipped  to  insist  on  a  fair  deal. 

There  never  has  been  and  there  never  can  be  full 
co-operation  between  buyers  and  sellers.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  there  is  between  them  in  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  But  when  it  comes  to  prices  their  in¬ 
terests  are  in  conflict.  The  producer  wants  more ; 
the  dealer  wants  to  pay  less.  Every  attempt  to 
mix  the  two  opposing  interests  in  one  body  has  been 
disastrous  to  dairy  farmers  since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Milk  Exchange,  Limited,  50  years  ago 
down  to  the  present  time.  What  the  industry  needs 
it  a  contact  across  the  table  with  buyers  on  one 
side  and  sellers  on  the  other  to  negotiate  prices, 
fhe  buyers  are  comparatively  few  in  number  and 
easily  speak  for  all.  Producers  are  many  and  widely 
distributed.  To  speak  effectively  they  must  speak 
through  one  united  head  with  authority  to  deliver 
or  withhold  the  goods  to  the  particular  buyers  across 
the  table.  This  means  a  united  body  of  producers, 
separate  and  distinct  from  dealers  and  consumers, 
und  health  authorities.  This  separation  of  interests 
lj<  ed  not  imply  any  antagonism  between  buyer  and 
S(  Her.  With  the  rights  of  both  sides  acknowledged 
<!nd  respected  the  fullest  confidence  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  would  be  developed,  and  the  welfare  of  all  in- 
1  leased.  A  correction  of  some  of  the  worst  evils  of 
price-cutting  and  most  costly  practices  of  distribu¬ 
tion  is  practically  impossible  while  different  produc¬ 


ing  groups  underbid  each  other  in  the  city  markets. 
Stability  in  the  producing  end  will  improve  city 
conditions  too. 

As  proposed  in  the  case  of  the  Farmers’  National 
Grain  Corporation  no  organization,  large  or  small, 
need  be  disturbed.  All  could  come  in.  It  would 
include  the  local  co-operatives  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
gional  associations.  No  co-operative  or  group  would 
be  disturbed.  The  Federal  Farm  Board  would  lend 
prestige,  permanency  and  confidence.  The  time  and 
conditions  are  right  for  it  now.  By  prompt  action 
we  could  have  a  going  concern  by  October  1,  and 
dairy  farms  operating  as  a  profitable  business. 

All  producers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  market  and  in  the  price.  Let 
us  forget  that  some  are  individual  independents,  or 
Unity  members,  or  Sheffield  producers,  or  League 
patrons,  and  act  together  once  more  for  the  good  of 
all  and  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  dairy  industry. 


Farmers’  National  Grain  Corporation 

THE  Federal  Farm  Board  went  to  Chicago  for  a 
two-day  session  on  July  2G-27,  with  a  plan  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  corporation  for  the  marketing  of  grain. 
The  meeting  was  closed  to  the  public,  but  included 
representatives  of  the  wheat  industry  and  organiza¬ 
tion  leaders  from  the  wheat-producting  territory. 
The  plan  presented  by  the  board  was  approved,  and 
a  Committee  of  Sixteen  was  selected  to  organize  a 
Farmers’  National  Grain  Corporation  with  a  $10,- 
000,000  capital  to  be  ultimately  increased  to  $20,- 
000,000.  The  committee  will  hold  its  first  meeting 
in  Washington  on  August  26.  The  members  of  the 
committee  are : 

William  Settle  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  chairman  of 
Central  States  pool,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Chairman. 

L.  E.  Webb  of  .Tetmore  (Kan.)  Farmers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Commission  Company  of  Hutchinson  and  Wichita, 
Kan. — Secretary. 

George  Duis  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  Northwest  pool. 
Ernest  Downey  of  Wichita,  Ivan.,  and  John  Manley 
of  Enid,  Okla.,  Southwest  pool. 

M.  W.  Thatcher  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  H.  G.  Ken¬ 
ney  of  Omaha,  Farmers’  Union  commission  agencies. 

S.  J.  Cottington  of  Stanhope,  Iowa — National  Farm¬ 
ers’  Elevators’  Grain  Company. 

E.  M.  McColum  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Michigan  Farmers’  Elevator  Association. 

Lawrence  Farlow  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Iowa  Farm¬ 
ers’  Elevator  Association. 

F.  II.  Sloan,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and  P.  E.  Lee  of 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  Montana.  North  Dakota,  Minne¬ 
sota,  South  Dakota  Farmers’  Elevator  Association. 

S.  II.  Thompson  of  Chicago,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

L.  J.  Tabor  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  Grange  Patrons 
of  Husbandry. 

C.  D.  Huff  of  Salina,  Kan.,  the  National  Farmers’ 
Union. 

J.  J.  Knight  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Farmers’  Equity 
Union. 

The  marketing  of  wheat  is  to  be  the  first  objective 
of  the  corporation,  but  it  intended  that  later  it  will 
undertake  the  marketing  of  corn  and  other  grains. 

The  general  plan  as  given  out  is  to  organize  a  big 
corporation  to  unite  all  the  present  grain  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  individual  producers’  pools,  the  co¬ 
operative  elevators,  and  the  farm-owned  marketing 
agencies  under  one  head  to  secure  greater  efficiency 
and  concentration  in  marketing.  No  existing  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  be  disturbed.  It  is  provided  simply 
that  all  local  or  regional  organizations  qualifying 
under  the  simple  provisions  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
law  may  subscribe  for  one  share  of  stock  in  the  new 
corporation  for  each  farm  member  in  the  basic  or¬ 
ganization.  Individual  farmers  may  subscribe  for 
one  share  each.  All  stock  may  be  paid  for  in  cash 
or  in  25  per  cent  cash  and  the  remainder  by  in¬ 
stallments  as  the  charter  and  by-laws  may  provide. 

According  to  the  statement  given  out :  The  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  have  15  directors  to  represent  the 
various  sections  and  different  co-operative  groups. 
Each  wheat  State  is  to  select  a  committee  of  five 
stockholding  members.  The  members  are  to  meet 
and  nominate  candidates  for  directors.  These  can¬ 
didates  if  and  when  approved  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  are  then  voted  on  by  the  stockholders.  The 
corporation  is  to  be  organized  on  co-operative  lines 
so  as  to  be  eligible  for  loans  from  the  revolving  fund. 
It  will : 

Provide  central  marketing  facilities  and  sales 
services  at  any  or  all  markets  for  the  economical  and 
efficient  distribution  of  all  types  of  wheat  and  other 
grains  on  behalf  of  such  stockholding  members  as  shall 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  these' facilities.  There  shall 
be  no  requirement  that  members  shall  market  through 
the  company  except  where  money  loaned  to  such  mem¬ 
ber  or  when  any  other  obligations  incurred  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  company  remain  unpaid,  but  the  company  will 
set  up  a  complete  organization  to  act  for  all  members 
as  desired.  Conduct  stabilization  operations  on  the 
open  market,  if  and  when  such  operations  have  been 
approved  in  advance  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Buy 
grain  from  its  member  stockholders  and  to  sell  such 
grain  for  its  own  account.  Conduct,  educational  work 
among  farmers  to  make  co-operative  marketing  most 
successful. 

Lease,  purchase  or  construct  on  its  own  account  nec¬ 
essary  storage  and  other  physical  facilities. 

Lend  money  to  existing  farm-owned  co-operative 
elevator  associations  and  pools  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tension  of  their  physical  facilities,  and  to  newly  formed 


elevator  co-operatives  and  pools  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  or  constructing  physical  facilities  when  and 
where  needed. 

The  organization  committee  is  to  serve  as  an  in¬ 
corporating  board  of  directors,  and  later  when  the  con¬ 
cern  starts  to  operate  permanent  directors  will  be 
elected. 

No  loans  which  would  encourage  co-operatives  in 
competition  with  each  other  will  be  made,  and  loans 
are  not  to  be  made  to  pools  or  associations  which  do 
not  patronize  the  central  marketing  facilities  to  be 
provided. 

The  corporation  may  pay  dividends  on  capital 
stock  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent  extra  profits  if  any 
inay  be  paid  on  a  patronage  basis,  but  all  dividends 
shall  be  paid  in  stock  until  the  capital  reaches  $20,- 
000,000.  Then  the  surplus  if  any  after  paying  stock 
dividends,  would  be  equally  divided  between  surplus 
to  be  created  and  patronage  dividends. 


Co-operation  on  a  National  Basis 

A  NATIONAL  farmers’  co-operative  organization, 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Chamber  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Co-operatives,  seems  practically  sure  to  be 
an  outcome  of  the  American  Institute  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  in  session'at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Members  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  are  present  at  the  institute. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  opening  the  institute’s  program,  said : 

It  is  fundamental  that  farmers  should  understand 
the  problems  and  purposes  of  the  co-operative  organi¬ 
zations,  and  should,  within  their  own  ranks,  develop  the 
leadership  necessary  to  carry  on  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment.  The  co-operative  organization  of  agriculture  is 
ready  for  a  general  forward  movement  in  the  United 
States.  The  greatest  need  of  farmers  is  adequate  skilled 
and  loyal  leadership.  The  motive  of  co-operation  is  not 
profit  for  the  co-operative,  but  profit  for  its  members, 
not  swollen  cash  balances  or  large  surpluses  in  the  co¬ 
operative  treasury. 

Addressing  the  institute  on  “The  relation  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  to  the  fiinancing  and  marketing 
program  of  co-operatives,”  Chairman  Alexander 
Legge  said : 

For  many  years  farming  generally  has  not  shown  an 
operating  profit.  The  prices  farmers  have  received  for 
their  products  have  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  prices  of  other  commodities.  As  a  busi¬ 
ness  man,  the  farmer  has  not  received  a  fair  return  on 
his  investment,  and  as  a  worker  he  and  his  family  have 
oftentimes  labored  for  a  grossly  inadequate  wage. 

The  farmer  gains  nothing  by  raising  a  larger  crop  of 
better  quality  if  after  doing  so  he  is  unable  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  at  a  reasonable  profit.  It  is  in  dealing  with 
this  angle  of  the  farm  problem  where  need  of  the  co¬ 
operation  becomes  imperative.  Here  it  is  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  farmer  most  closely  parallels  that  of  every 
other  industry. 

The  board  believes  that  it  can  be  of  great  assistance 
to  American  farmers  by  encouraging  Jhe  development 
of  large-scale,  central  co-operative  organizations.  Such 
an  agency  would  be  in  itself,  because  of  its  prestige  and 
influence,  a  stabilizing  element  in  marketing.  It  would 
be  able  to  exert  a  measurable  degree  of  control  over  the 
flow  of  its  products  to  market. 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  there  are  some  2,000,000  farmers  in  the  United 
States  who  are  members  of  approximately  12,500  co¬ 
operative  associations.  If  these  co-operatives  can  be 
built  up  so  that  their  strength  and  efficiency  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  those  now  members,  the  questions  of  extending 
membership  very  largely  settles  itself. 

The  funds  entrusted  to  our  care  will  be  administered 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  board’s  program,  of 
which  the  central  thought  will  be  the  strengthening  of 
the  co-operative  movement,  and  the  permanent  better¬ 
ment  of  fa:-m  conditions.  In  the  financing  of  plants 
artd  facilities  for  co-operative  organizations  and  in  other 
ways,  the  board  can  be  of  material  assistance.  The 
Federal  Farm  Board  will  not  undertake  to  force  its 
program  on  any  group  of  people.  It  will  move  only  as 
fast  as  farmers  through  their  organizations  are  able 
and  willing  to  accept  the  program. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

July  27,  1929. 

A  week  of  fine  hay. weather,  except  one  day  of  rain. 
Farmers  are  mowing  with  teams  in  meadows  that  for 
years  have  had  to  be  mowed  by  hand,  now  that  streams 
and  swamps  are  so  dry. 

Hay  is  a  big  crop  in  this  section.  Much  will  remain 
uncut,  however,  as  help  is  hard  to  get  and  their  price 
is  high.  The  farmers  are  cutting  the  best  and  leaving 
the  poorest. 

The  latest  imposition  of  hunters  is  to  shoot  at  cats 
and  horses  in  our  pastures.  One  city  man  who  was 
caught  at  it  refused  to  show  his  hunting  license  and 
shot  after  being  ordered  to  stop.  The  game  protector 
took  him  in  charge  and  he  paid  a  heavy  fine  before  a 
city  judge  in  consequence. 

Vegetables  in  gardens  are  suffering  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  hot  dry  spell.  One  day  of  rain  only  wetted  the 
ground  through  less  than  three  inches.  Corn  is  growing 
fine,  however.  Potato  bugs  arrived  with  the  hot  weather 
and  spraying  the  vines  is  in  order  now.  Snakes  are 
quite  plentiful  this  year  and  catch  the  young  ducks  that 
swim  on  the  ponds.  Hawks  are  catching  many  young 
turkeys  and  chicks. 

Fowls  are  selling  for  34c  per  lb.;  broilers,  42c  lb.; 
turkeys,  35c  lb. ;  ducks,  25c  lb. ;  geese,  18c  lb. 

Blackberries,  28c  per  qt. ;  black  caps,  17c  per  pt. ; 
sweet  cherries,  90c  for  4  qts.,  either  red  or  black ;  sour 
cherries,  80c  per  basket  of  4  qts.,  either  red  or  black; 
red  currants,  11c  per  qt. ;  black  currants,  30c  per  qt. ; 
green  gooseberries,  26c  per  qt. ;  red  raspberries,  20c 
per  pt. 

Fine  cauliflower,  $3  a  crate ;  celery,  25c  a  bunch 
(about  12  stalks)  ;  lettuce  in  crate  of  24  heads,  per 
head,  15c;  peas,  $2  a  bushel;  turnips,  $1.50  bu.  (best 
were  white  purple  top)  ;  butter,  43c  in  trade  at  stores; 
eggs,  35c  in  trade  at  stores,  unclassified. 

Ilay  buyers  around  looking  for  last  year’s  crop  baled 
will  only  offer  $17  a  ton  for  the  best.  Buyers  looking 
for  cows  paid  $90  each  for  heifers  two  years  old  due  to 
freshen  in  January  next.  Harvest  help  asks  $3  a  day 
and  keep,  and  are  hard  to  find  at  that  price.  Repair 
carpenters  ask  50c  an  hour.  c.  V.  h. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


My  Neighbor’s  Roses 

The  roses  red  upon  my  neighbor’s  vine 
Are  owned  by  him,  but  they  are  also  mine. 
His  was  the  cost,  and  his  the  labor,  too, 
But  mine  as  well  as  his  the  joy,  their 
loveliness  to  view. 

The3^  bloom  for  me,  and  are  for  me  as 
fair 

As  for  the  man  who  gives  them  all  his 
care. 

Thus  I  am  rich,  because  a  good  man  grew 
A  rose-clad  vine  for  all  his  neighbors’ 
view. 

I  know  from  this  that  others  plant  for 
me, 

And  what  they  own,  my  joy  may  also  be. 
So  why  be  selfish,  when  so  much  that’s 
fine 

Is  grown  for  you  upon  your  neighbor’s 
vine. 

— Abraham  Lincoln  Gruber. 

* 

Fashion  is  not  without  influence  upon 
farm  prosperity.  If,  following  the  change 
in  styles,  ten  million  women  in  the  United 
States  lengthen  their  skirts  this  Fall, 
think  how  much  more  wool  will  be  needed 
to  make  Winter  coats ! 

* 

The  following  are  tested  recipes  for 
bread  and  butter  pickles,  which  were  sent 
us  by  readers : 

1.  — Three  dozen  large  cucumbers,  one 
dozen  large  onions.  Slice  and  put  in  brine 
in  the  evening  (the  cucumbers  are  not 
peeled).  In  the  morning  drain  well  and 
put  over  fire  in  two  quarts  vinegar,  with 
one  tablespoon  ground  mustard,  one  table¬ 
spoon  whole  mustard  seed  and  one  table¬ 
spoon  celery  seed.  Cook  till  tender,  but 
they  should  remain  whole.  This  recipe 
does  not  call  for  sugar,  but  we  find  a  cup 
of  brown  sugar  added  to  the  vinegar  and 
spices  makes  this  a  delicious  pickle.  If 
vinegar  is  too  strong  it  can  be  diluted. 

2.  — This  is  very  like  those  purchased 
in  bottles.  Peel  and  slice  cucumbers  as 
for  the  table.  Sprinkle  over  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  cucumbers. 
Let  stand  two  or  three  hours,  drain  off 
water.  Put  one  cup  vinegar,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  whole  mixed  spice 
in  kettle,  add  cucumbers  when  liquor  is 
boiling,  and  cook  15  minutes.  Seal  in 
hot  jars.  This  recipe  may  be  enlarged  to 
suit. 


Decorating  a  Parade  Float 

II.  L.  W.,  of  Ohio,  asks  for  suggestions 
for  a  float.  Here  is  one  I  saw  on  July  4 
that  captivated  me:  A  large  screened 
truck  carrying  a  beautiful  flock  of  clean 
fat  sheep  and  lambs.  As  they  passed  me 
the  sheep  were  lying  down  contentedly 
chewing  their  cuds.  This  could  be  elabo¬ 
rated  by  having  a  shepherd  dressed  in 
oriental  garb,  crook,  etc.  This  is  but  a 
mere  suggestion,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
useful  to  R.  L.  W .  c.  o.  m. 

Regarding  parade  decorations,  it  has 
been  said  that  for  some  unknown  reason 
prizes  are  often  awarded  to  floats  deco¬ 
rated  in  pink,  lavender  or  deep  yellow, 
with  the  national  colors  also  attracting 
much  attention.  That  leaves  the  first 
three  colors  to  choose  from. 

We  will  suppose  this  club  is  interested 
in  cows.  What  could  be  prettier  than  a 
girl  with  her  arm  around  a  pet  calf? 
However,  the  calf  would  have  to  be  a  de¬ 
pendable  pet  indeed  to  stand  the  cheers 
of  a  crowd.  Let  us  imagine  a  rustic  bar¬ 
way  built  with  a  milkmaid  leaning  over 
the  bars,  she  to  wear  a  medium  colored 
blue  dress  and  white  sun  hat,  both  suit¬ 
able  for  her  work,  with  the  milk  pail  over 
her  arm ;  the  float  to  be  trimmed  with 
golden  rod  and  the  letters  of  the  club,  or 
name,  to  be  worked  in  in  dark  blue,  asters 
preferable.  This  would  need  corners  built 
up,  and  if  each  supported  a  shrub  or  tree 
or  cornstalks  the  float  would  indeed  be 
rural. 

Or  three  or  four  young  people  dressed 
in  farmerette  suits  and  overalls  support- 
ting  banners  -with  the  club  name,  motto, 
etc.,  printed  on.  If  these  floats  are  made 
of  paper,  get  the  best  and  use  any  color 
combination  that  is  agreeable.  Yellow  and 
blue,  yellow  and  lavender,  pink  and  green, 
are  ail  good,  with  a  deep  tone  of  one  of 
the  colors  added  somewhere  to  accent  the 
combination.  Flowers  are  pretty  and  much 
can  be  done  with  quantities  of  goldenrod, 
wool  flower  and  white  wild  everlastings. 

If  the  float  doesn’t  have  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  of  the  club  work  the  ideas  will 
not  have  to  be  so  limited,  and  three  or 
four  character  pantomiming  throughout 
the  parade  would  make  it  more  effective. 

Imagine  a  rustic  well  in  the  center  of 
the  float.  This  could  be  a  large  tub  set  on 
an  inverted  tub  covered  with  burlap,  with 
vines,  greenery  or  goldenrod  fastened  on 
it.  a  roof  to  be  built  over  it  and  the  crank- 
turned  oaken  bucket  drawn  up  by  a  young 


man  in  his  straw  hat,  blue  shirt  and  over¬ 
alls,  who  hands  the  dipper  to  a  lass 
dressed  much  the  same  as  the  first  sug¬ 
gestion.  He  can  lean  on  a  fork  and  she 
on  rake,  if  advisable. 

Huge  yellow  butterflies  on  a  float  of 
lavender  or  blue  could  be  very  effective, 
these  to  be  made  of  crepe  paper,  with  the 
necessary  amount  of  black,  set  off  with 
tinsel,  the  kind  used  on  a  Christmas  tree. 

A  clown  always  attracts  attention.  Pe’r- 
liaps  one  could  be  used  drinking  out  of  an 
immense  bottle  of  milk,  or  if  the  club  is 
mostly  interested  in  pigs,  let  a  clown  be 
seated  at  a  table  eating  a  roast  pig,  with 
a  very  dressy  colored  waiter  attending  his 
wants.  (The  pig  might  have  to  be  a  pic¬ 
ture,  mounted  to  give  the  right  appear¬ 
ance.)  In  using  live  characters,  would 
suggest  the  liberal  use  of  eyebrow  pencil, 
rouge,  powder  and  lipstick  to  give  the¬ 
atrical  appearance. 

For  good  luck,  four-leaf  clovers  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  oi  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


328 — New  Feminini¬ 
ty.  Designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  lace 
and  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting  for  sash. 
Ten  cents. 


V 

560 — Unique  Sports 
Type.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


175 — Cool  and  Sum¬ 
mery.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


559  —  Smart  Wash 
Frock.  Designed  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
134  yds.  of  27-in. 
contrasting.  T  e  n 
cents. 


Summer  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


horseshoes  might  work  in.  If  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  Gladioli  are  to  be  had  edge  the 
float  with  them  and  build  up  to  form  the 
shape  of  a  basket.  Build  up  an  arch  for 
a  handle,  poise  a  butterfly  on  the  edge 
and  tie  a  huge  bow  of  ribbon  or  tissue 
paper  on  the  handle.  This  might  lack 
character  without  anything  in  the  basket, 
and  children  dressed  in  white  or  pastel 
shades  might  be  real  pretty. 

A  horn  of  plenty  could  be  done  in  yel¬ 
low  paper,  with  the  float  in  goldenrod ; 
deep  brown  lettering  or  perhaps  a  dark 
green.  The  fruit  could  include  grains  and 
vegetables,  and,  if  there  was  just  a  bit 
more  money,  in  anything  in  the  farming 
line,  white  disks  of  cardboard  with  bold 
dollar  signs  in  black  in  the  center  of 
each.  mrs.  B. 


A  Decoration  Day  “Bee” 

Annually  on  May  30  the  people  of  a 
little  town  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee 
gather  for  a  celebration  which  may  be 
suggestive  to  other  scattered  rural  villages 
which  are  trying  to  further  a  community 
spirit.  Such  a  spirit  has  been  fostered 
here,  for  there  is  already  a  community 
church,  and  a  community  burying  ground 
beautified  with  a  fine  variety  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  but  always  in  danger 
of  being  reclaimed  by  Mother  Nature.  To 


the  latter  grassy  enclosure  the  neighbors, 
poor  and  hard-working,  come  early  in  the 
morning,  men,  women  and  children,  bring¬ 
ing  wheelbarrows,  scythes,  mattocks,  hoes, 
pruning  shears,  and  roots  of  rose,  Iris, 
Phlox  or  what  not.  All  morning  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  clearing  up,  trimming  and  im¬ 
proving  goes  on,  those  ivho  have  no  fam¬ 
ily  plot  devoting  their  efforts  to  helping 
forward  the  general  scheme,  and  at  noon 
all  adjourn  to  a  nearby  pine  grove,  where 
everybody's  contribution  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  dinner  is  set  forth  on  a  long  rustic 
table,  and  then  everybody  helps  himself, 
cafeteria  style,  on  a  paper  plate,  and  wan¬ 
ders  about  exchanging  greetings,  or  pic¬ 
nics  sociably  with  some  congenial  group 
on  the  carpet  of  pine  needles.  After  din¬ 
ner  there  is  a  song,  a  prayer,  and  an  in¬ 
spiring  talk  by  the  pastor,  and  then  the 
workers  return  for  the  last  touches, 
gather  up  their  tools  and  disperse  by 
twos  and  threes  to  get  home  “in  time  for 
chores,”  leaving  order  and  beauty  behind, 
and  taking  something  equally  precious 
away.  ‘  n.  r.  g. 


Extra  Money  in  Newspaper 
Work 

Writing  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
is  a  way  in  which  many  extra  dollars  can 
be  added  to  the  income  with  a  very  small 
outlay.  Some  correspondents  for  the  pa¬ 
per  where  I  work,  make  as  high  as  $15  a 
week  and  the  majority,  even  in  small 
communities,  probably  average  from  $3 
to  $7  a  week  for  just  a  part  of  their 
spare  time.  One  of  these  correspondents, 
a  young  man  employed  in  an  office  most 
of  the  day,  adds  from  $5  to  $8  a  week 
to  his  income  writing  reports  of  local 
high  school  and  college  athletics  for  the 
sport  pages  of  various  city  dailies. 

Aside  from  this  sport  news,  which 
most  papers  are  glad  to  get,  there  are 
funny  stories,  housekeeping  discoveries, 
recipes,  garden  hints,  articles  on  child 
care  and  discipline  and  local  news 
stories  with  national  appeal  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  magazines.  In  fact  the  more  one 
writes,  the  easier  it  becomes  and  the 
wider  the  range  of  subjects  which  come 
to  mind.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  notebook 
with  clippings  which  contain  information 
that  might  be  needed  in  this  work,  also 
make  note  of  any  subjects  which  suggest 
themselves  and  which  might  be  used  at  a 
later  time. 

Because  magazine  work  requires  great¬ 
er  skill  and  magazine  articles  are  much 
more  difficult  to  sell,  newspaper  report¬ 
ing  seems  to  appeal  more  strongly  to  the 
majority  of  men  and  women.  While  a 
good  knowledge  of  English  will  bring 
greater  returns  in  newspaper  work  than 
a  meager  training  in  this  line,  fine  writing 
is  not  necessary.  What  the  newspapers 
want  is  facts.  My  paper  and  probably 
most  others,  pay  someone  for  full-time 
work  to  collect  and  put  in  shape  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  various  correspondents. 
Copy  which  is  typewritten  or  at  least 
written  in  pen  and  ink  is  jireferable. 
Magazine  articles  should  always  be  typed. 
Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper  and 
be  careful  to  write  distinctly  if  a  type¬ 
writer  is  not  available.  When  one’s  hand¬ 
writing  is  transferred  to  type,  many 
strange  and  often  embarrassing  mistakes 
occur  which  do  not  increase  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  correspondent  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

When  writing  for  newspapers,  remem¬ 
ber  that  copy  which  is  over  a  day  old 
usually  is  practically  worthless  so  it 
should  be  rushed.  Personal  items,  social 
events  (club  meetings  and  the  like)  can 
usually  go  by  mail  but  births,  deaths, 
marriage,  special  meetings,  elaborate  par¬ 
ties  and  anything  of  the  sensational  na¬ 
ture  (murders  and  suicides)  should  be 
telephoned  or  telegraphed  at  once.  The 
paper  pays  for  all  such  messages.  Usual¬ 
ly  in  this  case  it  is  only  necessary  to 
give  the  main  facts  and  the  editor  will 
write  the  story.  Wherever  possible  all 
news  should  appear  in  the  first  paper 
published  after  the  occurrence. 

In  writing  news,  unlike  the  short  story, 
always  give  the  main  faets^  first.  The 
newspaper  is  printed  for  the  busy  man 
or  woman  who  wants  the  main  facts  in 
the  first  few  sentences.  If  the  topic  in¬ 
terests,  the  reader  may  go  on  and  finish 
the  account  so  that  the  details  are  added 
later.  Be  sure  to  get  the  names  of  all 
persons  concerned  in  the  item,  in  fact 
names  always  add  to  any  story.  In  death 
notices,  state  the  age  and  birthplace  of 
deceased,  cause  of  death,  relatives  who 
survive,  time  and  place  of  funeral  and 
any  personal  items  which  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest.  This  also  applies  to  suicides  and 
murders.  In  other  reports  give  time  and 
place,  what  happened,  who  were  there 
and  a  short  description  of  decorations 
and  costumes  is  often  desirable.  Other 
instructions  will  be  given  by  the  news¬ 
paper  upon  request.  Photographs,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  people,  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  news  story  and  are  paid  for 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  story. 

Correspondents  are  paid  from  a  dollar 
a  column  up,  depending  to  some  extent 
upon  the  size  of  the  paper,  the  ability  of 
the  correspondent  and  the  community  in 
which  he  or  she  lives.  We  have  a  few 
correspondents  who  receive  only  the  pa¬ 
per,  but  the  majority  receive  the  paper 
and  a  dollar  a  column  while  large  city 
papers  pay  more.  One  young  matron 
living  near  Detroit  was  making  from  $16 
to  $18  a  week  in  her  spare  time  while  at¬ 
tending  various  social  affairs  and  appar¬ 
ently  leading  the  life  of  a  social  butter¬ 
fly.  In  fact  this  is  a  line  of  work  which 
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brings  not  only  financial  returns  but  also 
increasing  dividends  of  happiness  because 
of  new  friends  and  interesting  social  con¬ 
tacts.  MARIE  BETTS. 


History  of  Antiques 

I  have  found  that  it  pays  to  write  out 
a  brief  history  of  anything  owned  in  the 
antique  line  and  paste  it  in  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  place  on  the  article.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  Some  years  ago  I  purchased  an 
old  black  walnut  cradle  at  an  auction  sale 
for  $1.50.  The  hood  was  so  skillfully  and 
gracefully  designed  and  the  whole  so 
painstakingly  hand-carved,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  so  lovely  a  relic  of  baby  days  must 
have  a  most  interesting  history.  Out  of 
pure  curiosity  I  made  a  few  inquiries  and 
soon  traced  the  ancestry  of  the  cradle 
back,  authentically,  to  a  former  Governor 
of  my  State.  Recently,  having  no  further 
use  for  the  cradle,  I  wrote  to  one  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Governor,  merely  stat¬ 
ing  that  such  a  relic  was  in  my  possession 
and  would  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price 
Eventually  it  went  for  his  first  offer 
which  was  many  times  what  I  paid  for  it’ 
and  he  seemed  delighted  to  have  an  oonor- 
tunity  to  own  it. 

Another  instance  will  certainly  prove 
the  value  of  authentic  history  of  antiques 
We  found  an  old,  old  black  walnut  desk 
in  the  corner  of  a  neighbor’s  barn.  It  was 
under  a  pile  of  refuse,  and  badly  broken, 
and  the  boy  had  been  using  a  piece  of  the 
molding  from  the  bottom  to  drive  the  cows 
into  the  stable.  We  gathered  the  pieces, 
glued  them  in  place,  and  while  doing  the 
repair  work  we  discovered  a  secret  drawer 
containing  a  few  papers  that  proved  the 
former  ownership  of  the  desk,  and  it  sold 
for  $325. 

And  even  though  a  bit  of  history  may 
not  add  to  the  money  value  of  our  an¬ 
tiques,  it  always  adds  to  the  interest.  To 
be  sure,  we  usually  pass  down  the  history 
of  a  valuable  heirloom  by  word  of  mouth, 
but  that  would  never  seem  quite  so  au¬ 
thentic  to  a  prospective  buyer  as  a  writ¬ 
ten  account.  Then,  too,  if  the  time  comes 
when  circumstances  make  it  advisable  to 
part  with  a  choice  article,  the  written 
history  may  double  the  selling  price,  for 
to  some  people  an  antique  without  a  back¬ 
ground  is  as  worthless  as  a  man  without 
a  country.  It  matters  not  how  disreput¬ 
able  the  owners  may  have  been — history, 
good  or  bad,  has  a  fascination  that  charms 
an  antique  collector. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


Suggestions  for  Jelly- 
Making 

The  various  methods  employed  by 
housewives  for  canning  and  jelly-making, 
as  reported  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting.  Just  at  present  the 
thing  that  interests  me  most  is  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  currant  jelly.  So  many  women  use 
water  in  the  process.  I  find  that  my  best 
results  (and  these  have  been  uniformity 
satisfactory  for  the  past  34  years)  are 
obtained  without  the  use  of  water,  except, 
of  course,  for  washing  the  fruit. 

I  'wash  thoroughly  without  removing 
the  currants  from  their  stems.  Then  I 
drain  them,  but  do  not  dry  them.  Enough 
water  adheres  to  prevent  burning  when 
they  are  placed,  stems  and  all,  in  the 
large  preserving  kettle  and  set  on  the 
stove.  They  are  at  once  thoroughly  mashed 
with  a  wooden  potato  masher,  and  then 
well  heated  but  riot  boiled.  The  juice  is 
then  strained  out  by  the  usual  cheese¬ 
cloth  jelly  bag  hung  over  a  bowl.  Only 
gentle  squeezing  should  be  applied  to  the 
bag  when  it  ceases  to  drip,  otherwise  pulp 
might  be  squeezed  through  with  the  juice 
and  cloud  the  jelly. 

The  juice  is  then  measured,  replaced  on 
the  stove  and  boiled  briskly  for  15  min¬ 
utes.  Then  sugar  is  stirred  in,  equal  bulks 
of  sugar  and  juice  being  used.  The  whole 
is  brought  to  a  brisk  boil  and  at  once 
poured  into  the  jelly  glasses  and,  while 
hot,  sealed  with  melted  paraffin. 

My  jellies  stand  up  firmly  when  turned 
out  on  a  plate.  Jellies  made  with  water 
are  uncertain,  and  currant  jelly  cannot 
be  boiled  a  second  time  with  any  hope  oi 
success.  Currant  and  apple  jelly  and 
orange  marmalade  contain  sufficient  pec¬ 
tin,  but  I  am  converted  to  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  pectin  for  other  fruits. 

For  instance,  I  treat  grapes  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  for  currants  up  to  the  point 
where  the  juice  has  been  drained  from  the 
bag.  Then  I  pour  the  juice  into  glass 
preserve  cans,  add  one  cup  of  sugar  to 
each  quart,  and  sterilize  in  the  boiler  tor 
15  minutes.  This  is  a  rapid  process  tor 
making  a  most  useful  grape  syrup.  Ginger 
ale,  flavored  to  taste  with  this  syrup,  goes 
right  to  the  spot  for  a  liot-weather  drink. 
And  throughout  the  year,  when  grape 
jelly  is  desired,  it  is  easy  to  use  one  quart 
of  syrup  with  a  bottle  of  pectin,  adding 
sugar  as  directed  on  the  label,  and  ah°''' 
ing,  of  course,  for  the  cup  of  sugar  already 
in  the  syrup,  to  obtain  10  to  12  glasses  o 
delicious  jelly  free  from  the  crystals  whien 
form  in  grape  jelly  when  allowed  to  stand 
several  months.  K-  K' 


Hop-in-John 

One  pint  of  red  beans  soaked  overnight. 
Drain,  cover  with  cold  water,  and  coo ^ 
slowly.  In  two  hours,  add  a  half  pounn 
of  fat  bacon  and  one  pint  of  washed  ri  ‘  ■ 
Season  with  salt  and  plenty  of  red  P 
per,  cook  slowly  two  hours  longer  or  u  - 
til  the  beans  are  tender.  It  should 
nearly  dry.  Serye  on  platter,  bacon  i 
the  center.  R-  F‘ D' 
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When  Eggs  Are  Scarce 


In  past  issues  of  The  R.  N.-T.  I  have 
seen  several  recipes  for  cakes  using  only 
one  egg — all  line — but  as  mine  are  a  bit 
different  I  am  sending  them  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  help  someone  else  who  is 
striving  to  keep  down  the  H.  C.  of  L. 
The  first  one  1  call  my  “standby”,  for, 
besides  being  very  easy  to  make,  it  never 
fails  to  produce  a  light,  tender  cake : 

One  cup  sugar,  1%  cups  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  %  teaspoon  salt, 
one  egg  in  a  cup,  fill  cup  with  sweet  milk, 
vjx  tablespoons  melted  shortening,  one 
teaspoon  flavoring.  Sift  together  the  dry 
ingredients,  add  the  remaining  ingredients 
and  beat  all  together  vigorously.  This 
may  be  baked  as  a  loaf,  layer  or  cup 
cakes.  Sometimes  I  add  half  a  cup  of 
raisins  and  sprinkle  the  top  of  the  cake 
thickly  with  sugar  and  cinnamon  before 
baking.  It  is  possible,  too,  to  use  just  the 
egg  yolk  in  this  cake  if  one  wishes  a 
fluffy  boiled  icing. 

Another  recipe  which  I  like  to  use  for 
the  children’s  birthday  cakes,  or  when¬ 
ever  I  wish  a  small  cake  with  the  boiled 
icing,  is  as  follows  c 

Half  cup  sugar,  butter  size  of  a  wal¬ 
nut,  yolk  of  one  egg,  half  cup  sweet  milk, 
one  cup  of  flour,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  salt  and  flavoring.  Mix  as  any 
butter  cake  and  bake  in  loaf  or  layers. 

For  chocolate  loaf  here  are  two  recipes, 
one  of  which  calls  only  for  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  the  other  no  egg  at  all.  The  latter, 
though  it  is  not  so  fine  textured  nor  does 
it  keep  so  well  as  the  one  using  egg,  is 
still  very  satisfactory  with  either  a  fudge 
or  mocha  icing. 

One-egg  chocolate  loaf  calls  for  three 
tablespoons  cocoa  in  half  cup  hot  water, 
stir  smooth ;  add  quarter  cup  shortening, 
one  cup  sugar  and  one  egg  yolk.  Beat  till 
smooth,  then  add  1 %  cups  flour  sifted 
with  iy2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  %  tea¬ 
spoons  each  of  soda  and  salt.  Beat  well 
and  add  last  of  all  half  cup  of  hot  water 
and  a  teaspoon  of  vanilla. 

For  eggless  chocolate  cake  sift  together 
one  cup  sugar,  half  cup  cocoa,  iy2  cups 
of  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda  and  half  a 
teaspoon  each  salt  and  soda.  To  this  add 
one  cup  sour  milk  and  three  tablespoons 
of  melted  shortening,  or,  if  you  have  it, 
of  sour  cream,  and  a  teaspoon  of  vanilla. 
Bake  in  a  loaf  or  layers. 


Eggless  gingerbread  is  nice,  either  with 
the  usual  apple  sauce,  whipped  cream,  or 
a  liquid  sauce  to  which  has  been  added 
the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon  and  a 
tiny  bit  of  the  grated  rind :  Half  cup 
each  of  sugar  and  molasses,  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  sour  cream,  1  y2  cups  flour 
sifted  with  one  teaspoon  each  of  soda, 
ginger  and  baking  powder,  also  half  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cinnamon  and  of  salt.  Add  half 
cup  of  sour  milk,  and  a  handful  of  raisins 
if  liked.  Beat  thoroughly  and  bake  slowly. 

Among  the  eggless  and  near-eggless 
cooky  recipes  are  three  which  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good.  The  first,  for  filled  cookies, 
may  be  made  into  delicious  sugar  cookies 
by  adding  one  egg  to  the  recipe  as  given 
and  sprinkling  with  sugar  before  baking. 
For  these : 

One  cup  each  of  sugar,  very  soft  (not 
melted)  shortening,  and  sour  milk.  Mix, 
then  add  flour  to  make  stiff  enough  to 
handle.  Into  the  flour  sift  one  teaspoon 
each  of  soda,  baking  powder,  and  a  little 
salt.  For  flavoring  use  vanilla  or  mace. 
Roll  fairly  thin,  and  on  half  the  rounds 
place  a  teaspoonful  of  the  raisin  filling  or 
jelly  if  preferred,  and  top  with  the  other 
rounds,  pressing  together  lightly.  If  the 
jelly  is  used  a  more  attractive  cookie  re¬ 
sults  if  the  top  rounds  are  cut  with  a 
doughnut  cutter.  The  raisin  filling  is  made 
as  follows :  One  cup  raisins,  one  cup 
sugar,  half  cup  water,  one  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  three  tablespoons  flour.  Cook  in  a 
double  boiler  till  thick  and  cool  before 
using. 

Eggless  ginger  cookies  are  another  life- 
saver  when  eggs  are  scarce  and  the  cooky 
jar  empty.  To  make  them :  Cream  one 
cup  sugar  and  one  cup  shortening.  Add 
one  cup  each  molasses  and  hot  water  in 
which  you  have  dissolved  two  teaspoons 
soda.^  Sift  with  enough  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  batter  one  teaspoon  ginger  and  two 
teaspoons  cinnamon.  Let  stand  a  while  to 
allow  the  hot  water  to  swell  the  flour,  and 
roll  out,  using  as  little  flour  as  possible. 

Third  among  the  cooky  recipes  are 
brown  sugar  cookies — a  little  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  others  but  worth  it,  as  they 
are  extra  delicious :  Two  cups  brown 
sugar  creamed  with  %  cup  shortening ; 
add  one  egg  and  one  cup  sour  cream  with 
one  teaspoon  soda.  In  the  flour  sift  half 
teaspoon  baking  powder  and  a  little  salt, 
osing  enough  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough, 
these  cookies  are  much  like  the  famous 
two  tell  shortbread. 

So  much  for  cookies.  A  recipe  for  egg- 
less  pumpkin  pie  was  quite  a  novelty  to 
me,  as  I  had  always  thought  I  must  use 
at  least  one  egg  to  each  two  pies.  But  the 
following  rule  makes  fine  pies  with  never 
an  e£S  at  all :  For  two  pies  use.  three 
'  nps  strained  cooked  pumpkin,  1  y2  cups 
"bite  sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea- 
muo11  I?e^8d  butter  and  four  cups  sweet 
nuk.  Reason  with  one  teaspoon  nutmeg, 
a  it  you  prefer  a  more  spicy  pie  use  half 
jaspoon  of  ginger  and  one  heaping  tea- 
h^°n  of  cinnamon.  We  like  the  latter 

Tter‘  Hake  in  a  hot  oven  for  30  minutes. 
rp  7;  do  claim  originality  for  these 
♦ ;  Pes.  They  have  been  collected  from 

ne  to  time  from  various  sources.  But 
‘  are,so  £ood  and  useful  when  the  hens 
fin-  r.1  t  na:e  and  one’s  family  still  hankers 
es..^n<^, cookies  (where  is  the  real 
1  y  with  children  that  doesn’t?)  that 


it  seemed  a  helpful  idea  to  gather  them 
all  together  in  one  article. 

New  York.  maud  c.  BURT. 


How  I  Use  Mulberries 

Mulberry  Wliop-overs  (a  Yankee  dish). 
— Beat  twTo  eggs  with  one-lialf  cup  of 
sugar,  cream  into  this  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut ;  add  two  cups  of 
sweet  milk,  add  one  heaping  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder,  a  little  salt  and  a  little 
nutmeg  to  two  cups  of  flour,  and  sift  into 
the  mixture.  Roll  one  pint  of  mulberries 
in  flour,  and  add ;  beat  thoroughly  and 
bake  in  cup  cake  tins  in  a  hot  oven. 

Mulberry  “Come-again,”  a  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Dish. — Put  a  quart  of  mulberries,  a 
cup  of  sugar  and  a  little  nutmeg  or  cin¬ 
namon  into  a  kettle,  with  water  enough 
to  cover  well.  When  it  is  boiling  have 
ready  a  good  biscuit  dough  that  is  soft 
enough  to  drop  from  the  end  of  a  spoon. 
Drop  into  the  boiling  mixture,  and  cover 
closely ;  do  not  uncover  for  15  minutes, 
when  they  should  be  done.  Serve  with  a 
hard  sauce  of  sugar  and  butter  creamed 
thoroughly. 

Mulberry  Salad. — Use  lettuce  leaves, 
endive  leaves  or  tender  celery  tops  for  the 
foundation.  Add  sliced  tomatoes,  mul¬ 
berries,  walnut  meats  and  bits  of  celery ; 
pour  your  favorite  dressing  over  all. 

Mulberry  Trifle. — Scald  a  quantity  of 
mulberries,  and  pulp  through  a  sieve ;  add 
sugar  agreeable  to  taste.  Place  this  mix¬ 
ture  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  dish ;  mix 
a  pint,  of  milk,  a  pint  of  cream,  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  a  little  nutmeg,  and  scald 
all  together  over  the  fire.  Add  sugar  to 
taste  and  stir  a  tablespoon  of  dissolved 
cornstarch  into  it.  Cook  about  five  min¬ 
utes;  then  add  to  the  mixture  in  the  dish 
after  it  has  cooled  ;  beat  the  two  whites 
to  a  stiff  froth  with  sugar  and  pour  over 
the  top. 

Mulberry  Wafers. — Scald  the  mulber¬ 
ries  and  strain  through  a  sieve.  To  every 
pint  of  pulp  add  a  pint  of  sugar,  and  the 
white  of  an  egg.  Beat  until  thick ;  put 
on  buttered  paper  in  a  slow  oven.  Let 
them  stay  until  they  leave  the  paper ; 
then  turn  them  and  leave  in  the  oven  un¬ 
til  quite  dry.  Cut  into  shapes,  and  keep 
between  waxed  paper  in  boxes. 

Frosted  Mulberries. — Dip  one  at  a  time 
into  a  mixture  of  frothed  white  of  egg,  a 
little  cold  water  and  a  pinch  of  nutmeg; 
drain  until  nearly  dry  and  then  roll  in 
powdered  sugar ;  repeat  the  dip  twice, 
and  dry  upon  white  paper. 

Mulberry  Tutti  Frutti. — Cook  5  lbs.  of 
mulberries,  1  lb.  of  raisins,  and  a  little 
water  for  half  an  hour ;  then  add  5  lbs. 
of  sugar  and  the  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  one  orange.  Cook  until  thick ;  keep 
in  jelly  glasses.  One  lemon  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  orange  if  desired ;  a  little 
ginger  may  be  used  instead  of  either  the 
lemon  or  orange. 

Mulberries  will  keep  as  well  as  any 
other  fruit  if  preserved  pound  for  pound 
with  sugar;  either  nutmeg,  cinnamon, 
ginger  or  lemon  may  be  .used  for  flavor¬ 
ing.  They  will  also  keep  in  a  stone  ci-ock, 
if  covered  with  molasses;  the  acid  de¬ 
stroys  the  molasses  taste,  and  they  are 
fine  for  pies.  Mulberries  may  be  dried 
or  candied  also. 

Mulberry  Fritters. — Mulberries  may  be 
added  to  any  good  frying  battei-,  after 
being  rolled  in  flour  and  fried  in  frit¬ 
ters. 

Mulberry  Mock  Oyster. — Add  mulber- 
ries  to  any  good  thin  biscuit  batter,  after 
rolling  them  in  flour ;  drop  by  small 
spoons  of  about  two  mulberries,  in  hot 
fat,  and  brown  nicely.  Serve  with  lemon 
slices. 

Mulberry  Chili  Sauce. — Two  quarts  of 
mulberries,  18  ripe  tomatoes,  two  green 
peppers,  one  onion,  one  cup  brown  sugar, 
one  cup  vinegar,  one  teaspoon  of  cloves, 
allspice,  cinnamon  and  salt.  Boil  slowly 
for  three  hours.  The  mulberries,  toma¬ 
toes  and  peppers  should  be  chopped  be¬ 
fore  boiling. 

Mulberry  Relish. — Two  quarts  of  mul¬ 
berries,  one  cup  seedless  raisins,  one 
onion,  one  quart  vinegar,  one  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  pepper,  thi’ee  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  salt,  mustard  and  ginger. 
Chop  the  mulberries,  onion  and  raisins 
fine;  add  the  other  ingredients  and  sim¬ 
mer  for  an  hour ;  put  through  a  coarse 
sieve ;  return  to  the  fire  and  simmer  un¬ 
til  as  thick  as  desired ;  put  into  jars. 

Spiced  Mulberries.  —  Five  pounds  of 
mulbei-ries,  5  lbs.  brown  sugar,  one  pint 
of  vinegar,  one  tablespoon  of  allspice, 
cloves  and  cinnamon.  Boil  for  two  hours, 
put  into  jars. 

Mulberry  Jell-O. — Place  the  fresh  mul- 
berifies  in  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  dissolve 
the  jell-o,  (lemon  or  orange  flavored  pre- 
fex-ably)  and  pour  the  dissolved  jell-o 
over  the  mulberries;  just  before  the  jell-o 
gets  firm,  add  a  layer  of  mulberries  over 
the  top  of  the  jell-o.  Especially  nice  with 
a  lemon  sauce  whichever  flavor  of  jell-o 
is  used. 

Mulberry  a  la  Chinese. — Boil  rice  in  a 
double  boiler  with  water  and  a  little  salt 
added ;  when  well  cooked  pour  into  a 
deep  dish ;  put  a  layer  of  fresh  mulber¬ 
ries  over  the  top,  and  put  cream  whipped 
with  sugar  and  any  desired  flavor  over 
the  berries. 

Mulberries  and  Cereal. — Mulberries  are 
fine  served  fresh  with  any  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  cereal  foods,  such  as  puffed  rice, 
puffed  wheat,  corn  flakes,  shredded  wheat, 
etc.,  with  a  little  sugar,  and  flavor  added, 
such  as  cinnamon  or  nutmeg. 

MBS.  C.  V.  HARRISON. 


Braided  Rugs 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mother 
Bee’s  chapter  on  rugs  on  page  846.  I 
am  an  elderly  woman,  and  1  have 
crocheted  and  braided  rugs  ever  since  I 
was  a  child.  My  favorite  rug  now  is 
braided  in  five-strand,  which  1  will  try 
to  explain.  Take  the  five  strips  of  ma¬ 
terial,  place  the  ends  one  over  the  other, 
and  overcast  them  together,  tliexx  take  the 
top  strip  on  the  right,  bring  it  under  the 
second  and  over  the  third,  then  on  the 
left  take  the  next  strip  which  is  the 
fourth,  bring  it  under  the  fifth  strip  and 
over  the  second  from  the  left,  then  go 
back  to  the  right ;  take  the  top  strip  un¬ 
der  the  second  and  over  the  third  as  be- 
fore,  then  back  to  the  left  and  do  the 
same,  fii’st  one  side  then  the  other,  until 
the  braiding  is  done.  In  joining  the 
hraids  do  not  overcast ;  take  a  stitch  fii*st 
on  the  side  of  one  braid  then  on  the  side 
of  the  other,  and  they  will  join  together, 
but  be  careful  not  to  draw  them  too  tight, 
and  there  will  be  no  right  nor  wrong  to 
the  rug. 

To  get  the  right  size  take  the  difference 
of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  size  you 
desii-e  for  the  center  to  begin  with,  for 
instance  if  you  want  a  rug  thi’ee  by  five 
feet  make  the,  center  braid  to  begin  with 
two  feet  in  length.  s.  B.  T. 


Bean  Soup;  Spanish  Rice 

Bean  Soup. — 1  x/2  cups  bean  parboiled 
in  soda ;  drain,  add  2  qts.  water,  %  lb. 
salt  pork,  put  thi’ough  meat  grinder. 
Cook  these  together  until  beans  are  done, 
add  three  potatoes,  one  carrot,  one  onion, 
cook  until  vegetables  arc  soft.  Add  celery 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  If  pork  does  not 
make  it  rich  enough  add  piece  of  butter. 
YTery  good. 

Spanish  Rice. — 2  lbs.  hamburg  steak, 
one  cup  rice,  y2  qt.  tomatoes,  one  onion, 
one  green  pepper,  one  pint  milk,  salt  anil 
pepper.  Cook  rice  until  soft,  stir  meat, 
l’ice,  tomatoes,  chopped  onion  and  green 
pepper  together,  season  with  the  salt  and 
pepper,  pour  the  milk  over  all.  If  the 
meat  had  plenty  of  suet  don’t  add  but¬ 
ter,  but  if  not  place  bits  of  butter  on  top. 
Bake  until  done.  l.  m.  b. 


Develop  your  talent  for  a  profitable  future  at  the 
oldest  commercial  art  school  in  New  England. 
This  school  has  a  national  reputation  for  suc¬ 
cessfully  training  and  placing  its  students.  Day 
and  Evening  Classes.  Catalog. 

The  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  ART.  858  Boylston  St.  Boston 


Callouses 

New  medicated  tape  stops  the 
pain  instantly,  then  absorbs 
hard  surface  of  callouses,  hard 
or  soft  corns.  Thin,  comfortable, 
antiseptic.  Handy  spool,  $t, 
postpaid.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Comfitape  Laboratory 
B,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 
PFAFF  tc  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
,  cents  postpaid.  In 
isame  style: 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NLW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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BecLsprmg 

Wisely 


ARE  you  a  slave  to  spine  sag?  Do  you  envy 
L  those  bright-eyed,  snappy  men  who 
seem  to  effervesce  with  “pep”?  Better  investi¬ 
gate  your  bedspring. 

Whether  you  sleep  little  or  long  there  is  one 
thing  certain— you  need  the  best  of  rest,  and 
if  you  are  wise  you’ll  buy  a  Foster  Ideal  Spring. 
There  are  three  convincing  reasons  why: 
First,  the  Foster  Ideal  with  its  120  super- 
tempered  spirals  will  give  you  finer  spine 
support.  Second,  theFoster  Ideal  will  give  your 
tensed  muscles  greater  relaxation.  Third,  the 
Foster  Ideal  will  give  your  tired  nerves  a 
greater  degree  of  sleep’s  real  nourishment  and 
recuperation,  and  this  is  the  biggest  reason 
of  all  why  you  need  the  Foster  Ideal. 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory:  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Bedsprings  Day  Beds  •*  Beds  •*  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
Upholstery  Springs  •*  Upholstery  Spring  Constructions 
and  Inner  Spring  Mattress  Fillings 


Sr 


mfoortant 

Foster  Ideal  Springs  are  not 
sold  in  every  furniture  or 
department  store  and  you 
may  be  urged  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  alleged  to  be  “just  as 
good  or  superior”to  a  Foster 
Ideal.  But— if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  proper  spine  support 
and  want  real  rest,  you’ll 
seek  out  the  Foster  Ideal 
Dealerin  yourcityand  you’ll 
buy  a  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring,  that  bears  the  Foster 
Trade  Mark. 


The  B  edspring  That  S upports  Your  Spinel 
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Which 

is  your  Cow  • 


This  cow  was  sprayed 


This  cow  was  not  sprayed 


The  above  photographs  were  taken  on  a  sticky  day  in  fly  time.  The 
brown  cow  was  switching,  tossing  her  head,  stamping— fighting  flies 
all  day  long. 

The  spotted  cow  was  resting,  relaxed — free  from  fly  torment.  She 
had  been  sprayed  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  seven  hours  before. 

Just  remember  that  the  energy  your  cows  use  in  fighting  flies  is 
paid  for  at  milking  time.  A  cow  cannot  fight  flies  and  give  her  normal 
milk  volume. 

Your  cows  must  have  fly  protection  in  the  pasture  as  well  as  in  the 
stable. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

has  the  odor  of  the  pines 

The  "pine  odor”  principle  was  proved  the  most  efficient  and  longest  lasting  by  gov¬ 
ernment  scientists  in  their  300  tests  using  all  kinds  of  materials. 

It  repels  the  warble  fly  which  is  so  annoying  to  all  kinds  of  cattle  and  which  raises 
havoc  with  the  value  of  hides. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  not  to  be  confused  with  household  fly  killers  which  kill 
by  fumes  in  tightly  closed  rooms.  These  fumes  quickly  evaporate  and  are  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  an  animal  in  the  open. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  for  livestock  only.  It  has  an  abiding  odor  which  remains 
with  the  animal  all  day  long— in  the  stable  and  out  in  the  pasture. 

Laboratory  tests  show  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  to  be  an  excellent  disinfectant.  While 
protecting  your  cows  from  flies  it  is  cleansing  the  skin  and  killing  every  disease  germ 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  pleasant  pine  odor  takes  away  offensive  smells 
about  the  barn.  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  will  not  gum  or  discolor  the  hair.  It  will  not 
taint  the  milk.  See  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer  or  write  to 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


SAVE  THE  MILK 

Dr.  Naylor’s  STOP-A-LEAK,  a  new  liquid 
preparation  is  guaranteed  to  stop  cows 
teats  from  leaking  or  money  paid 
for  it  will  be  refunded.  At  your  dealers 
or  Mailed  Postpaid.  Price  $1.00. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  COMPANY 
Morris,  N.  Y. 

/I 


Cuts  and  Bruises 


on  ankle,  liock,  stifle  or  knee, 
should  be  treated  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  At  druggists, 
or 82.50  postpaid.  Dcscriheyour 
ease  for  special  instructions- 
Horse  book  3*B  free- 

A  satisfied  user  says:  "I  had  a  colt  Chat  ktK>ck<*d 
his  knee  and  beeame  badly  swollen.  After 
using  Absorbine  be  completely  recovered  and 
•»  now  pacing  aa  good  as  evcr.w 


ABSORBINE 


jW^JfOUNGJncTZS^ljrjnanSt^grinjjfieldJjllassJI 


HEAVES  s°,i?auv* 

I  A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do  Its  fall  share  of  work. 
Get  rid  of  the  heaves  and  you  have  a  horse  worth 
its  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 
FLEMING’S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 
($1.00  per  package,  peetpald).  Satisfactory  results  or 
money  beck.  Alee  sure-fire  tonic  to  build  up  rundown 
horses.  OUR  BIG  FREE  Veterinary  Adviser  tells  about 
now  treatments  for  many  diseases.  Write  today. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chamlat* 

100  Onion  Stock  Yard*,  Chicago,  III. 


MANY  flocks  run  at  large  during 
the  summer  with  little  nutriment 
to  be  found.  The  birds  cannot  get 
enough  to  maintain  production  and 
fall  way  below  a  normal  summer 
decline. 

The  hand  of  the  most  successful 
poultryman  that  I  know  never  quivers 
when  it  reaches  for  the  feed  in  August. 
He  knows  that  summer  feeding  pays  — 
both  in  more  summer  eggs  and  a 
better  conditioned  bird  for  the  fall  lay. 


Butt-Brand  Feeds  Guaranteed 

Birds  kept  on  B-B  Laying  Mash  and 
B-B  Scratch  Feeds  throughout  the  year 
maintain  the  most  economical  produc¬ 
tion.  In  summer,  as  at  all  times,  Bull- 
Brand  Feeds  are  guaranteed  most  pro¬ 
ductive  per  dollar  of 
feed  cost,  or  your 
money  back.  Maritime 
Milling  Co.,  Inc., 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Bull  Brand  Feeds 

DAIRY  AND  POULTRY 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Opportunities  at  Home. — A  farmer’s 
wife  in  a  Mid-West  town  writes :  “Some 
of  us  here  never  get  out  of  the  backwoods. 
Our  town,  which  is  four  miles  from  the 
hard  road,  is  dying  of  dry-rot.  There  is 
nothing  profitable  here  for  our  boys  and 
girls  to  do.  Many  of  them,  therefore,  get 
into  mischief,  and  are  acquiring  habits  of 
idleness.  In  desperation,  I  have  found 
something  for  our  youngest  son  to  do,  in 
order  to  train  his  head,  hands  and  heart, 
and  prevent  him  from  loafing  with  a 
gang  of  boys  who  glory  in  rowdyism.  He 
has  a  flower  garden,  and  I  am  giving  him 
piano  lessons.  He  is  keenly  interested  in 
his  plants  and  music.  He  would  rather 
do  something  for  pay,  however.  The  last 
pay  job  he  had  was  the  hand-mowing  of 
our  local  cemetery.  I  had  never  believed, 
until  I  put  him  to  the  test,  that  he  would 
give  up  swimming  three  afternoons  a 
week  to  work  in  his  garden  and  take 
music  lessons.  His  new  enthusiasms  and 
happy  interest  cheer  us.  Possibly,  after 
all.  some  of  us  in  the  backwoods  don’t 
make  the  most  of  our  opportunities  at 
home.  If  we  can  make  a  living  and  train 
our  children  in  wholesome,  useful  arts, 
indoors  or  out,  maybe  we  shall  not  have 
lived  in  vain  in  an  age  that  worships 
gold.” 

From  Dan’s  Notebook. — “An  efficien¬ 
cy  expert  made  a  talk  at  our  July  4  farm¬ 
ers’  picnic.  He  said  that  if  we  didn’t 
train  our  boys  and  girls  along  modern 
business  lines,  so  that  they  could  fill  and 
hold  jobs  in  the  great  business  age  that 
is  to  come,  in  farming  and  all  other  in¬ 
dustries,  they  would  be  out  of  luck.  Evi¬ 
dently  lie  was  thinking  of  recruits  for 
jobs  in  which  the  brains  and  labor  of 
millions  of  young  people  are  exploited  in 
the  interest  of  a  small,  controlling  class. 
About  90  per  cent  of  us  wear  ourselves 
out  creating  wealth  that  10  per  cent 
spend.  Farm  boys  and  girls  who  are 
trained  to  do  chores  and  help  with  other 
work  at  home  have  always  in  the  past  been 
able  to  hold  their  places  in  the  life  and 
work  of  either  farming  or  city  communi¬ 
ties.  The  world  has  always  recognized 
and  rewarded  the  boy  or  girl  who  learned 
how  to  do  something  exceptionally  well, 
on  the  farm  or  in  a  town  or  city.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  world  today  pays  more 
for  amusements,  thrills  and  heroic  adven¬ 
tures  than  for  hard,  honest,  faithful  work 
in  humble  places.  It  has  set  up  glittering 
values  that  are  not  real  in  terms  of  hu¬ 
man  experience.  The  only  enduring 
values  are  those  that  people  achieve  in  the 
quality  of  their  lives.  Many  poor  peo¬ 
ple  and  some  rich  ones  realize  these 
values,  and  thereby,  as  examples,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
I’ve  never  believed  that  money  or  prop¬ 
erty  had  much  if  anything  to  do  with 
these  values.” 

Misleading  Statistics. — A  statement 
of  “fact,”  based  on  figures,  may  be  and 
often  is  misleading.  The  point  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  village  official's  report.  He 
included  in  it  some  “vital  statistics,” 
called  for  by  a  department  of  his  State 
Government.  He  reported  that  “one  per 
cent  of  the  men  married  50  per  cent  of 
the  women  last  year  in  this  town.”  He 
did  not  furnish  full  information.  There 
were  only  two  women  in  the  town,  while 
the  men  numbered  100,  and  only  one  mar¬ 
riage  took  place.  Selected  figures  tell 
many  fibs  and  half-truths.  Figures  lend 
themselves  to  sleight-of-hand  perform¬ 
ances  that  confuse  and  deceive  hosts  of 
people.  They  are  not  facts  unless  the 
figures  on  which  they  are  based  and  the 
facts  themselves  are  verifiable.  Expert¬ 
ness  in  the  use  of  figures  consists  in  re¬ 
jecting  those  that  “weaken  a  case”  and 
in  juggling  others  for  a  special  purpose. 
Just  now  statistics  are  being  used  by 
propagandists  for  or  against  proposed  re¬ 
visions  of  the  tariff  schedules.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  full  and  ac¬ 
curate  information  about  the  financial 
condition  of  some  stock  corporations 
whose  activities  bear  upon  the  welfare  of 
farmers.  Their  annual  public  reports  may 
conceal  more  than  they  reveal.  Every¬ 
body  knows  men,  liowever,  who  would 
rather  take  figures  on  faith,  and  trust 
officials  and  leaders  than  to  know  the 
truth.  Fortunately,  the  truth  “will  out,” 
some  day,  in  almost  every  instance  of  its 
systematic  concealment. 

A  Florida  Letter. — C.  H.  W.,  Ala- 
elnisa  Co.,  Fla.,  writes  (July  8)  :  “Your 
notes,  in  a  recent  issue,  on  why  a  good 
farmer  quit  dairying,  and  on  the  growth, 
concentration  and  use  of  power  interested 
me.  So  also  did  your  remarks  on  the 
making  of  more  laws  by  which  to  control 
human  conduct  and  supervise  our  lives. 
We  are  a  peculiar  people.  We  send  law¬ 
yers  to  our  legislative  halls  to  make  laws, 
and  they  devise  them  to  suit  themselves. 
Also,  they  line  their  pockets  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  our  laws.  We  need  somebody  to 
write  our  laws  in  plain  language,  and 
condense  them  more  than  50  per  cent.” 

In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  last  Winter  I  heard 
a  practical  business  man  read  a  bill  that 
he  had  written  for  his  assemblyman  to 
introduce  in  the  Legislature.  It  was 
short,  clear  and  understandable.  Later 
I  read  the  bill  in  the  legalistic  jargon  in 
which  it  had  been  couched  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  bill-drafter,  trained  in  a  law  school. 
It  was  long  and  involved,  and  some  parts 
of  it  would  confuse  the  general  run  of 
men  unfamiliar  with  legal  phraseology. 
We  the  public,  however,  are  not  in  a 


position  to  condemn  lawyers  as  a  whole 
for  writing  our  statutes.  We  ask  them  to 
do  it..  We  demand  more  and  more  laws 
Like  children,  lots  of  us  assume  that  laws 
will  force  us  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing 
things  that  we  are  not  courageous  enough 
to  do  or  refuse  to  do  without  statutory 
approval  or  penalty.  There  is,  of  course 
too  much  Latinized  dead  wood,  as  well  as 
superfluous  words,  in  laws.  Also,  un¬ 
necessarily  long  legal  documents,  woven 
as  intricately  as  a  spider’s  web  to  catch 
all  sizes  of  flies,  guilty  or  innocent,  cost 
too  much.  Our  legal  system,  with  its  vir¬ 
tues  and  shortcomings,  is  what  we  have 
made  it  or  permitted  it  to  be.  If  it  is  not 
improved  from  within,  by  those  who  per¬ 
petuate  and  administer  it,  an  aroused 
public  will  change  it,  for  laws  must  serve 
man  and  not  enslave  him. 


A  New  Yorker  in  California. _ A.  F 

A.,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  writes.*:  “i 
was  born  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  spent 
the  happiest  years  of  my  life  at  the  head 
of  a  little  valley,  a  mile  from  Lake  Chain- 
plain,  in  Essex  County,  surrounded  by 
hills  and  glorious  lakes.  There  I  experi¬ 
enced  my  first  love  for  farming,  and  had 
my  first  lesson  in  it  from  a  grandfather 
the  best  farmer  in  his  neighborhood.  Ho’ 
was  over  50  years  when  he  quit  making 
iron ;  hand-forged  ironmaking  was  going 
out  then.  His  folks  were  Scotch  High” 
land  descent.  They  loved  the  hills,  lakes 
and  woods,  and  all  farm  activities,  espe¬ 
cially  fruit-growing.  I  left  New  York 
State  for  Nebraska  when  1  was  17,  as 
the  head  of  a  family  of  three  orphan  boys, 
all  younger,  and  a  mother  who  was  phy¬ 
sically  unable  to  meet  the  hard  conditions 
on  a  Nebraska  farm  in  the  ’70s.  Times 
were  hard.  Wheat  was  40c  and  corn  and 
oats  12  to  15c  a  bushel.  Hogs  were  $1.75 
a  cwt.  Food  and  what  else  we  bought 
were  high.  To  a  boy  accustomed  to  all 
the  good  red  apples  that  he  could  eat,  it 
was  a  hardship  to  trade  a  bushel  of  wheat 
for  a  peck  of  poor,  small  Baldwins.  After 
farming  for  awhile,  storekeeping  a  few 
j’ears,  one  year  in  New  Mexico  and  back 
to  Nebraska,  broken  in  health  at  27,  I 
left  Nebraska  and  its  beautiful  prairies 
forever.  I  went  to  the  beautiful  James 
River  region  of  Virginia.  Those  were 
hard  years  for  the  South.  It  was  also 
hard  for  us  northern  people  who  had  to 
learn  new  methods  and  new  crops.  Mine 
has  been  a  life  of  pioneering  in  many 
States.  I  have  been  in  our  wonderful 
California  17  years.  When  I  look  back 
upon  our  struggles  in  new  lands,  and  re¬ 
member  the  poverty  and  privations 
through  which  we  lived,  conditions  on 
farms  now  appear  to  be  good,  in  contrast 
with  those  that  I  recall.  If  the  new 
Federal  Farm  Board  works  toward  cheap¬ 
er  marketing,  it  may  start  something  that 
will  be  of  great  help.  Go  some  time  up 
into  Essex  County  and  write  about  con¬ 
ditions  there,  in  the  North  Country,  arid 
see  some  good  red  and  green  apples.” 

We  appreciate  this  good  letter,  and 
shall  act  upon  the  suggestion  contained 
in  its  concluding  sentence. 


Apples  for  Hogs. — T.  G.  S.,  Broome 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “What  a  pity  to  have 
to  cut  down  those  old  apple  trees  that 
you  mentioned  some  time  ago !  Why  not 
have  saved  them  to  bear  apples  on  which 
to  fatten  those  pigs  that  you  like  to  see  in 
clover?  I  have  farmed  all  my  life — I  am 
66— and  have  learned  that  apples  are 
equal  to  grain  of  any  kind  to  fatten  hogs 
on,  if  they  get  all  the  apples  they  will 
eat.  Any  kind  will  do,  but  they  like 
sweet,  mellow  apples  best.  The  hard, 
sour  ones  will  fatten  them,  however,  as 
I  know  from  experience.  If  a  man  has 
plenty  of  apples,  he  can  fatten  hogs,  and 
ask  no  odds  of  the  grain  merchant.  ID 
can  make  perfectly  good  pork  on  a  feed 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  It  is 
a  shame  to  destroy  apple  trees  that  will 
bear.  Sweet  cider  sells  on  the  market 
for  40c  a  gallon.  At  that  price,  there  is 
a  good  profit  in  making  it.  Use  a  sma  I 
mill,  hand  or  power,  and  make  a  fresh 
supply  of  sweet  cider  as  and  when  you 
can,  to  take  to  market.” 


A  Boy’s  Calf  and  Apples. — If  tha 
d  trees  referred  to  by  T.  G.  S.  had  not 
iased  bearing  years  ago  they  would  not 
ive  been  cut  down  and  burned.  Da” 
tys  that  they  were  weary  of  life,  dying 
sticeably  every  year,  and  that  “they  are 
>w  better  off  as  parts  of  the  son  that 
ade  them  than  they  were  in  their  pit'' 
lie  condition.”  It  is  pleasanter  worK 
i  plant  young  trees  than  to  cut  down  old 
les,  however.  Apples  fed  in  abundance 
ill  make  pigs  grow  and  increase  the 
eight  of  hogs,  but  in  the  West,  wher 
>rn  usually  is  cheap,  apples  are  seldon 
sed  as  a  sole  feed  for  hogs.  ' *  e  ha 
eaned  up  tons  of  windfalls  with  hogs 
le  orchard.  It  seemed  to.  me  that  o 
ogs  were  always  healthier  in  >'  ' 
hen  we  had  a  big  apple  crop.  1  Kn°  r 
4-H  club  boy  in  Maryland  who  drew 
5  his  calf  (to  develop,  fatten  and  train 
i  lead  at  the  halter)  a  sick,  lousy, 
unted  Shorthorn.  When  the  calt  <  * 
iceived,  there  was  nothing  of  a  succ 
ature  on  the  farm  to  feed  it.  lhe  1  , 

unt  wasn’t  old  enough  to  eat  coarse  t  • 
!onsequently  the  boy  resorted  to  a.PP 
i  the  cellar,  and  on  this  fruit,  in  lib 
mounts,  the  calf  waxed  robustly  well 
egan  rapidly  to  grow.  It  turned  out 
e  almost  as  good-looking  and  well-ties 
young  bullock  as  the  best  calf  m  a 
f  50  head,  purchased  in  Kansas 
lo.,  for  the  Maryland  calf  club.  D.  c.  • 
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Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  Dairy 
Show 

The  Cumberland  County  Dairy  Show 
will  be  held  August  14-15  at  Mt.  View 
Park,  Mt.  Holly  Springs.  I.  V.  Otto,  a 
prominent  dairyman,  is  manager  of  the 

'  ^Th’e  Cumberland  County  Show  is  pure¬ 
ly  educational  in  character  and  ribbon 
prizes  are  the  only  awards. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day,  August 
14,  will  be  devoted  to  arranging  the  exhi¬ 
bition  cattle.  Judging  will  begin  at  10:30 
and  will  be  done  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Borland, 
head  of  the  Dairy  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Guernsey 
classes  will  be  judged  first.  At '6:30  P. 
M.  the  Middle  Spring  Grange  orchestra 
will  render  music.  At  7 :30  or  shortly 
after  several  reels  of  motion  pictures  will 
be  shown  depicting  various  scenes  on  a 
wcll-conducted  dairy  farm.  Thursday 
morning  beginning  at  10  o’clock,  A.  A. 
Raudabaugh  will  conduct  five  dairy  dem¬ 
onstrations  :  “Alfalfa  Made  the  Differ¬ 
ence,”  herd  of  J.  M.  Conrad,  Meclianics- 
burg;  “Mary’s  and  Don’s  Calves  Grow 
to  Be  Their  Own  Cows,”  herd  of  II.  Iv. 
McCullough,  Newville  (their  dad)  ;  “IIow 
Much  Is  a  Good  Bull  Worth?”  herd  of 
A.  P.  Loudon,  Carlisle;  “What  Makes  a 
Dairy  Cow  Valuable?”  herd  of  I.  V.  Otto, 
Carlisle;  14  daughters  of  a  purebred  sire, 
from  herd  of  George  Harman,  Barnitz. 

At  1  P.  M.  Ward  Stephens,  official 
judge  of  IIolstein-Frieisan  Association  of 
America,  will  conduct  a  demonstration  of 
herd  classification.  He  will  follow  it  with 
a  classification  of  aged  Holstein  cows 
from  the  cow-testing  associations.  Tester 
Raudabaugh  and  Shughart  will  then 
place  these  same  cows  according  to  the 
cow-testing  association  records.  At  2  :30 
P.  M.,  Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell,  in  charge  of 
the  dairy  herd  improvement  work  in  the 
Bureau  of  dairy  Industry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  wdl  deliver 
an  address  entitled,  “Cows  That  Make 
the  Income  Climb.”  W.  J.  GALT. 

County  Agent. 


Shorthorn  Trade  News 

J.  C.  Adams,  Kenneth,  Kan.,  writes: 
“Farmers  are  buying  purebred  bulls  to 
improve  their  herds,  and  are  paying  up 
to  $175  a  head,  which  looks  better  for  the 
bull  market.” 

Frank  B.  Emm,  Ancona,  111.,  writes: 
“My  calf  crop  the  past  two  years  has 
been  100  per  cent  roan.” 

Chas.  H.  Ferrier  &  Son,  Dover,  Minn,, 
write :  “The  Shorthorn  trade  has  been 
good  here.” 

J.  N.  Frazier  &  Sons,  Darby,  Mont., 
writes:  “Lots  of  inquiries  are  coming  in 
for  Milking  Shorthorns.  We  can’t  fill 
more  than  half  of  our  orders.” 

Joe  S.  Fletcher,  Kiugsdown,  Kan., 
writes :  “I  have  more  orders  for  $100 
yearling  bulls  than  I  can  raise  up  to  that 
age.  I  will  not  price  my  good  heifers, 
because  wheat  farmers  take  them  at  any 
price  if  they  are  milking  type.  I  could 
sell  all  my  cattle  in  24  hours.” 

R.  W.  Proctor,  Hancock,  la.,  writes : 
“Shorthorn  bulls  seem  to  be  in  better  de¬ 
mand  than  heretofore.  I  have  no  trouble 
making  sales  as  fast  as  they  are  a  year 
old.” 

G.  E.  Staley,  Hastings,  Okla.,  writes : 
“We  have  some  good  Shorthorns  in  our 
community  but  during  the  low  prices  of 
cattle  farmers  generally  failed  to  have 
their  young  stock  recorded,  and  it  is  just 
now  hard  to  locate  a  worthy  sire  without 
going  out  of  our  community  to  get  him.” 

The  John  Lynch  Ranch,  Petaluma, 
Cal.,  reports  the  sale  of  three  bull  calves 
to  Harry  L.  Hatch,  Templeton,  Cal., 
Manuel  M.  Bettencourt,  Olema  Point 
Reyes,  Cal.,  and  W.  L.  Pippin,  Santa 
Margarita,  Cal.,  and  a  heifer  calf  to 
Fred  B.  Luther,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co., 
Cal. 

Frank  Nelson,  Meek,  Neb.,  writes : 
“The  demand  has  been  good  for  Polled 
Shorthorn  calves  here  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  seems  to  be  growing.” 

J.  G.  Buford,  Dublin,  Va.,  writes:  “We 
have  had  a  good  inquiry  for  Shorthorns. 
I  have  been  able  to  sell  all  I  raise,  but 
buyers  want  to  buy  cheap.” 

E.  C.  Shaffer  &  Son,  Bourbon,  Ind., 
write :  “If  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
will  produce  dual-purpose  animals  for 
the  production  of  beef  and  milk  they  will 
find  a  ready  market  for  all  surplus  stock. 
When  a  customer  visits  a  herd  he  is  not 
impressed  if  he  finds  a  lot  of  nurse-cows 
or  cows  of  another  breed  used  to  supply 
milk  for  family  use.” 

^tto  A.  Schrank,  Danbury,  la.,  writes : 
'There  is  a  good  demand  for  good,  useful 
Shorthorn  cows  at  fair  prices.” 

Chas.  L.  Phillips  &  Sons,  Joseph,  Ore., 
writes :  “Cattle  are  doing  well.  Grass  is 
(he  best  in  our  locality  that  we  have  had 
m  the  last  three  years.  We  have  the 
best  crop  prospect  since  I  came  here  in 
March,  1926.  We  are  running  100 
>  horthorns,  and  have  a  fine  calf  crop.  We 
are  having  a  little  better  demand  for 
nulls  and  also  are  able  to  get  better  value 
or  them.  There  are  fewer  beef  cattle  in 
our  county  than  we  have  had  for  years.” 
“t  “Vi  ®re^m>  Tustin,  Mich.,  writes: 
. 1  ,so'f‘  Arnold  Hoffmeyer  a  heifer  calf 
st  year  for  calf  club  work.  The  heifer 
on  first  for  Milking  Shorthorns,  first  for 
,  ®  Junior  class  and  first  for  the  senior 
ass  over  entries  of  four  dairy  breeds. 
,J/a“e  a^er  a  sister  this  year  for  the 
Yr;,.iU  »  aKa’n>  to  be  held  in  Reed  City, 
'  V’1:,  Another  boy  from  Reed  City  got 

fiT,JVter>  ^or  same  club.  Two  boys 
m  Ivoxeyville,  Mich.,  bought  two 


calves  for  another  calf  club,  near  Ca¬ 
dillac.” 

James  G.  Rasmussen,  Harlan,  la., 
writes :  “I  have  now  sold  out  all  of  my 
bulls  and  could  have  sold  many  more,  as 
there  is  seldom  a  week  goes  by  but  some¬ 
one  is  inquiring  for  bulls.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  in  great  demand  in  this 
county  (Shelby).  They  do  not  have  to 
take  a  back  seat  when  it  comes  to  filling 
the  milk  pail  and  in  the  beef  line  they 
are  also  there.” 

W.  A.  Rudasil,  Rapidan,  Va.,  writes : 
“The  demand  for  Shorthorns  steadily  is 
increasing.” 

O.  J.  Grau,  Newell,  la.,  writes:  “The 
demand  for  bulls  of  good  beef  type,  with 
some  milk  back  of  them,  is  very  good. 
We  are  filling  orders  for  bulls  all  the  way 
from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  Gulf.” 

Chas.  R.  Eichhorn,  Atlantic,  la., 
writes:  “There  has  been  a  good  demand 
for  bulls  this  year.  Buyers  have  been 
coming  around  earlier  than  usual,  and 
prices  are  quite  satisfactory.” 

I  visited  the  G.  R.  Peters  Farm  at 
Stuart,  la.,  recently.  He  has  a  fine  bunch 
of  polled  heifers.  JOHN  L.  tormey. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  13.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  seventh  annual  sale,  Pom¬ 
fret,  Vt. ;  J.  W.  Danna,  president,  North 
Pomfret,  Vt. 

Aug.  15. — The  T.  R.  Slianaberger  & 
Son  Jersey  sale,  Montrose  Farm,  Raven¬ 
na,  O. ;  R.  T.  Lee,  Iowa  City,  la.,  sale 
manager. 

Aug.  21. — Ayrshires.  Canton  Village, 
N.  Y.,  John  A.  Harrington,  herd. 

Sept.  25. — Vermont  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association  sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. ; 
S.  G.  Judd,  president. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  21. — Holsteins.  National  Ormsby 
sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Oct.  30. — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club  tenth  annual  consignment 
sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  R.  E. 
Mead,  sale  manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  5-6. — Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8.  —  Holsteins,  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  S.  II. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22. — IT.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown,  Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  9. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  field  meeting,  Rice  Orchards, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

Aug.  12-13. — Blue  Tag  Potato  Tour  of 
New  York  Co-operative  Seed  Potato  As¬ 
sociation,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  12-15. — Middle  Atlantic  Grange 
Lecturers’  conference,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College  I*.  O.,  Pa. 

Aug.  15. — Garden  and  Potato  Day, 
Wooster,  O. 

Aug.  19-22. — Annual  meeting,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Potato  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  State  College,  Pa. 

Aug.  19-23. — Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  annual  convention, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Aug.  21-24. — Thirty-sixth  Annual  Fair, 
Gloucester  County  Grange,  Alcyon  Park, 
Pitman,  N.  J. ;  E.  Arlington  Jones,  secre¬ 
tary,  Harrisonville,  N.  J. 

Aug.  23. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  field  meeting,  Franklin 
Co.,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31.  — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-31. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  28. — Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Field  Day,  Station  Farm,  Mt.  Car¬ 
mel,  Conn. 

Sept.  15-25. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  16-17.  —  Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating ;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 

Oct.  7-12. — Danbury  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  10.  —  Fourth  annual  Sewiekley 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  show,  Allegheny 
County  Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewiekley 
Heights,  Pa. ;  Carlos  E.  Norton,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Oct.  12-19.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oct.  17  -  20.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers'  Associa¬ 
tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  know  of  no  season  when  emotions 
become  so  desperately  mixed  as  the  one 
which  brings  both  corn  on  the  cob  and 
hay  fever. — Toledo  Blade. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Manufacturer  of  40  years  established 
reputation  has  decided  to  sell  its  high 
grade  products  direct  to  the  consumer. 
The  prices  are  below  dealers  cost. 

Great  savings  can  he  made  on  the  finest 
Paints,  Varnishes  and  Lacquers  sold. 

Send  for  Our  Catalog. 

Don’t  Delay — Write  Today 

We  have  some  open  territory  for  live 
salesmen. 

CLIMAX  PAINT  PRODUCTS  INC. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

Seventh  Annual  Sale 

of  the 

Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association 

Pomfret  Center,  Vermont 

Tuesday,  Aug.  13th 

Mr.  Brenneis,  fieldman  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  assisted 
in  the  selection  of  15  registered  and  9  high  grade 
Jerseys.  All  young,  unblemished,  all  accredited — 
mostly  fresh  or  soon  to  freshen. 

You  Can  Buy  More  Production  in  Pomfret 
Than  in  Any  Other  Place 

In  proof  of  this,  notice  the  Pomfret  bred  cows 
listed  in  the  Bulletin. 

Send  for  catalog  to 

P.  W.  LEONARD,  Sec. 

R.  F.  1L,  S.  Royalton,  Vt. 

GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 

Sire: — Langwater  Matter  Fred  A,  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  S26  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.- Write  for  pedigrees  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvlllo  Flats,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  a.^. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski, N  Y. 

E'OR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES — From  rich 
A  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLIGER,  Wiuwalota.  Wit. 

AYRSHIRES 

AUCTION  SALE 

24  Head  Registered 

AYRSHIRE  COWS 

2  years  old  and  over.  Private  Accredited  Herd.  Must 
sacrifice,  am  leaving  farm.  At  my  farm,  2Ja  miles 
east  of  Canton  Village,  N.  Y. 

AUGUST  21,  1929,  at  1  O’CLOCK 

F*  O.  NORTON,  Auctioneer 

JOHN  A.  HARRINGTON,  Owner 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  $100  to  $150.  Darns  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  SABRE,  VERMONT 

1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

HEREFORDS 

HEREFORD  BTOC^ti\!  Vil¥®EBS 

213  Steers;  326  Heifer  Calves,  weaned;  378  Yearlings;  216 
Two’s;  97  Springers;  78  Cows.  Also  other  breeds,  well 
bred,  choice  quality,  dehorned,  medium  flesh,  sort  to 
suit.  Also  4  loads  Ewes,  6  loads  Lambs,  1  load  Young 
work  Horses.  Write  or  wire, 

FLOY  11  JOHNSTON,  Stockport,  Iowa 

SHEEP  j 

1,500  Choice  Breeding  Ewes  s£le 

500  Black  Faced  Yearling?,  500  Michigan  Delaine  Year¬ 
lings,  500  Black  Faced,  1  to  4-yeai -old.u.  Almond  B.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Sons,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich.  35  miles  nerth  of  Toledo,  Q. 

C Coin  3  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
■  W 1  WOlC  10  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

Frederick  Neuburger  -  Monroe,  New  York 

pCRERKED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAM KS — With 
K  size  and  quality,  $15  each;  if  ordered  before  Aug. 
15th.  John  F.  Eagan,  Lebanon,  New  York. 

VSSSL Highland  Yearling 

GOATS 

Three  Goats  Wanted  or^ner- 

breed  no  object;  Saanan  preferred.  State  price  and 
breed.  WM.  A.  SCHRUL,  Box  125,  McKee  City,  N.  J. 

d~ 1  fb  \  iTfi  Registered  Saanen  and  Toggenburg 
W  r\  Buck  Kids  for  sale  or  will  exchange 

for  bucks  or  does  of  equal  quality. 

CHAS.  A.  STKOII  -  .  Milford,  Penna, 

MILK  GOflTQ  SWISS  AND  NUBIAN. 

VI  VM  1  O  Mature  does  and  bucks, 
yearlings,  spring  kids.  New  Sales  List  describes  every- 
thing-its  free.  WIILET  AAHDALl.Tlic  Ark  f«rra»,Morlb  CrccM.T. 

SWINE 


AliL  SOLD  OUT 

OF 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Except  two  boars  ready  for  service.  Fifty  spring 
pigs,  tops  of  our  litters.  Only  the  best  offered,  the 
balance  sold  for  feeders. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  O.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


BI7DVCUIDI7  Dir1 /■'i  dduguston  manor  farm 
IiKhOnmn  rluV  pulaski.  new  york 

FOR  SALE  kJ  R  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 


PUKE  It  If  U. IP  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred 
Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  50  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE^S 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  .  Merrlfleld,  A.  Y. 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites  7-61b  pi*s  0n-*™T-0™1 


Boar.  Catalogue. 


By  a  State  Fair  First  Prize 
M.  K.  BEMAN  it  SON,  Thurman,  Ohio 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

them.  ]{.  I,.  MUNCE  Cauoasburg,  Penna. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— Nice  Sow  pigs,  ss  ea.  100-ib. 
Bred  Gilts,  $32.  Beds.  free.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fells,  N.  T. 


B  uy  B  ig  Ty  pe  Polan  ds  al^rpeudre 

Young  Boars,Shoats  and  Pigs  for  sale.  Special  low  prices 

till  Aug.  20th.  Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 


REPEAT  ORDER  PIGS 

SOLD  BY  WEIGHT 

Barge  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China  cross, 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  also  a  few  Duroe 
Berkshire  cross  sows  and  Barrows.  We  have  de¬ 
cided  to  weigh  all  pigs  sold  and  shipped  to  our 
satisfied  customers  which  means  more  repeat  orders. 
Pigs  4  weeks  old,  $5.00,  weight  18  lbs.  each. 
Will  crate  and  ship  C.  O.  D.,  F.  O.  B.  for  your 
approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr., 

RYDERS  STOCK  FARM,  INC., 

P.  0.  Box  65,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202-M 


Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs— 4  weeks  old,  »4.50  each.  Ail  pigs  sold  with 
a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re  not  satis- 
lied,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  return¬ 
ed.  Will  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  No  charges 
for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  M*m.  Tel.  0086 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75 

Also  a  few  Cheater  Whitt?  barrows,  i  wks.  old,  S5. 26  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LTJX,  J60H  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


DOGS 


SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

Heady  for  pheasants  this  year.  Whelped  June  23d. 
Silver  and  white,  Males,  $50.  Females,  $35.  Also 
Wires,  Pekes,  Poms  and  Scotties.  All  eligible  to  regis¬ 
try  A.  K.  C.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Indian  Trail  Stock  Farm  -  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  pnnil  unillkin  *■<»<>.  Shipped  on  trial. 
FINE  wUtlll  nUUlIU  Combination  Coon-Opossum 
Dogs,  $60.  Satisfied  customers  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  hunting  dogs  for  next 
season.  SAM  LONG,  Huntersville,  Alabama 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It,  Montioello,  Iowa 


L°l1  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  *6,  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


St.  Bernard  Puppies  ’vedfegwreBitc(L°sri  a^t$tr6.) 

Edward  C.  Carlson  1  5  Winter  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


DRHTEPT  YOUR  PROPERTY  with  a  Police  Dog. 
■  llU  I  CU  I  Pups  from  high  grade  etock,  $10.00, 
F,  E.  PIERSON  -  GROTON,  N.  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  BUI’S— 2  months.  Males,  $10; 

females,  $5.  Square  deal.  State  color  wanted. 
Black  or  brown.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin.  Vermont 


IF  Looking  for  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  that  will  make 
cow  dog.  Write  SHADY  LAWN  FARM,  II. civ. Hon,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  PUl'S— 3  mos.  old;  already  registered.  Males, 
$12;  females,  $7.50.  Mn.  H.  C.  Midwig,  R.  2,  Glen  Rock.  P>. 


RAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PCI’S- Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grov.  City,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvlllo,  Penna. 


For  Sale-TWO  SEASONED  HORSES 

7  and  8  years.  Weight  1,500  lbs.  For  farm  or  general  pur¬ 
pose.  Price  $200  each.  JOHN  H0RNBAKER,  West  llaverstraw.  K.  Y. 


Sell  Your 


Surplus  Stock 


M 


TANY  breeders  have  found  that 
little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
Vrhat  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 


SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


T/ 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1042 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets  Phila.  Produce  Markets 


August  1,  1929. 

August:  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per  rent,  201 
to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A, 
$1.90,  plus  differentials;  Class  2B,  $2.21;  Class 
3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c  per  .1 
of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added  to  milk  test¬ 
ing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.17;  Class  2, 
$2.10;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy... 

Extra,  92  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  . . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . . 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . . . . . 

Centralized  . 


$0.44  @$0.4414 


.43% 

.40%® 

.43 

.39 

@ 

.40 

.38 

@ 

.38% 

@ 

.37 

@ 

.32 

@ 

.40 

.45%® 

.46 

.45 

.42 

@ 

•  44% 

.40 

@ 

•41% 

.40%  @ 

.42% 

CHEESE 


State  flats,  fresh,  special . $0.23%@$0.24% 

Fancy  .  -22% 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh . 22  @  .22% 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  white  . $0.50  @$0.51  % 

Extra  . 45  @  .49 

Average  extras  . 43  @  .44 

Extra  firsts . 37%@  .41 

Firsts  . 35  @  .37 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 40  @  .50 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 39  @  .40 

Gathered,  best . 34  @  .38 

Common  to  good . 28  @  .32 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.42@$0.46 

Fair  to  good  . 30@  .40 

Broilers  . 35@  .44 

Roosters  . 20@  .26 

Fowls  . 30@  .35 

Ducks  . 22@  .24 

Geese  . 16@  .22 

Turkeys,  young  toms . 42@  .46 

Hens  . -40@  .43 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45@  .50 

Dark,  doz . 2.50@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . : . $0.30@$0.32 

Chickens  . 30@  .34 

Roosters  . 18@  .21 

Ducks  . 20@  .22 

Geese  .  .13@  .15 

Tame  rabbits  . 26@  .27 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $13.00@13.50 

Bulls  .  8.00@  9.50 

Cows  .  7.00 @  9.50 

Calves,  best  . . . 16.00®' 18. 50 

Common  to  good  . 12.00@15.00 

Sheep  .  6.00@  7.50 

Lambs  . 13.50@14.00 

Hogs  . 12.00@12.75 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.23@$0.24 

Good  to  prime  . 10@  .20 

Culls  . 1,1®  .13 

Steers,  100  lbs . 23.50@26.00 

Bulls  . 15.00@17.00 

Cows  . 18.00@22.00 

POTATOES 

Md.  and  Va.,  bbl . $1.75@$5.50 

Va.,  sack  .  1.25@  2.00 

Jersey,  sack  .  4.00@  4.50 

Long  island,  bbl .  3.50@  5.25 

3  55-lb.  sacks  .  4.00(0  4.50 

150  lbs .  3.00@  4.50 

Sweet,  bu.  bskt .  1.00@  2.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.2a 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  2.50 

Carrots,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  2.50@  3.75 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 1.00®  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50®  2.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00®  8.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.50@  4.00 

Onions,  bu .  1.25@  2.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Peas,  bu . 3.00®  6.25 

Radishes,  100  behs . 3.00@  4.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  3.00 

Squash,  bu . 50®  1.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.00@  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate . 50@  2.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $13. 00@  13.25 

pea  .  9.00®  9.25 

Red  kidney  .  8.50®  8.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . $1.00@$3.25 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crt . 75@  3.00 

Bu . 15®  3.00 

Carolina,  crate  . 75@  3.25 

Bu . 75®  3.25 

Va.,  bu .  1.38®  1.75 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu.  .  1.00®  2.00 

Jersey,  crt.  or  bu . 50®  1.25 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu .  2.75®  4.50 

Watermelons,  car  . 200.00@730.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 12®  .28 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15@  .38 

Raspberries,  pt . 08®  .10 

Cherries,  qt . 25@  .30 

Currants,  qt . 10®  .14 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . : . $24.00@25.00 

No  2  22.00@23.00 

No!  3  . 14.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00@>23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 20.00@22.00 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.55% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring  .  1.61% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.20% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 62% 

Rye  . 

Barley  . .  -84 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt 


Butter,  best,  lb.  . 

. $0.52® 

Cheese,  best.  lb.  . 

. 35® 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  . 

. 65® 

Gathered  . 

. 45® 

Fowls,  lb . 

. 45® 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .  . 

. 40® 

Roasting  chickens, 

lb. 

. 45  @ 

Ducks,  lb . 

. 35® 

Potatoes,  new,  lb. 

.  . 

. 05© 

String  beans,  lb.  . 

.  .  . 

. 15® 

Lima  beans,  lb.  . 

. 30® 

Lettuce,  head  . . . 

.  .  . 

. 10® 

Peaches,  doz . 

.  .  . 

. 30® 

Blackberries,  qt. 

. 25@ 

Huckleberries,  qt. 

•  • 

. 30@ 

$0.19 

.16 

.53 

.42 

.70 

.55 

.55 

.55 

.55 

.40 

.06 

.20 

.35 

.15 

.40 

.40 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Trading  on  the  Philadelphia  wholesale  market 
was  fairly  active  during  the  past  few  days  for 
most  lines  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  pota¬ 
to  market  regained  its  firm  position,  after 
lapsing  into  a  dull  state  for  a  few  days.  The 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  is  now  through  for 
the  season,  and  the  leading  State  in  the  east¬ 
ern  section  of  the  country  is  New  Jersey,  with 
Kansas  in  the  lead  in  the  Middle  West.  Cob¬ 
blers  from  the  Eastern  Shore  brought  $4.75  to 
$5  at  the  close  for  stave  barrels,  while  street 
sales  of  New  Jersey  stock  sold  for  $4  to  $4.50, 
with  a  few  fancy  higher.  String  beans  were  in 
fairly  liberal  supply  and  the  market  barely  held 
steady.  New  Jersey  %-bu.  basket  green  sold 
for  40  to  75c,  while  wax  brought  mostly  $1  to 
$1.25.  The  first  receipts  of  Lima  beans  from 
New  Jersey  were  received  during  the  week, 
quality  was  only  fair,  but  the  market  was  firm 
for  fancy  stock.  New  Jersey  %-bu.  basket 
brought  $2.25  to  $2.75,  while  bushels  from 
Maryland  and  Delaware  were  quoted  at  $3.50 
to  $4.50,  with  a  few  higher.  Beets  and  car¬ 
rots  held  steady  at  1  to  3c  per  bunch.  Cucum¬ 
bers  were  in  heavier  supply  and  the  market 
weakened.  New  Jersey  %-bu.  basket  brought 
40  to  65c,  with  pickles  at  75c  to  $1.  Corn  was 
also  in  heavier  receipt  and  the  market  broke 
except  for  fancy  sugar.  Nearby  %-bu.  baskets 
of  sugar  corn  sold  for  75c  to  $1.25,  while  white 
corn  was  mostly  50  to  75c.  New  Jersey  egg¬ 
plants  were  in  larger  supply,  but  the  market 
held  fairly  steady  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  %-bu. 
basket.  Peppers  met  a  fair  demand  at  barely 
steady  figures.  Supplies  were  heavy  and  Bull- 
nose  brought  75  to  85c  per  %-bu.  basket.  Squash 
was  in  heavy  supply  and  the  market  weak. 
Western  lettuce  held  about  steady  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Iceberg  brought  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  four 
and  five  dozen  heads.  New  York  State  lettuce 
was  in  light  receipt,  with  demand  and  trading 
slow.  Onions  held  about  steady,  with  New  Jer¬ 
sey  yellows  bringing  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bushel. 
Virginia  stock  sold  for  $1.25  to  $1.40,  while 
Massachusetts  stock  in  100-lb.  sacks  brought 
$2.25  to  $2.65.  Some  imported  Spanish  Valen¬ 
cias  sold  for  $1.65  to  $2  per  crate  of  50.  New 
York  State  peas  were  steady  at  $1.75  to  $2.25 
per  bushel.  Nearby  tomatoes  were  in  heavier 
supply  and  the  market  broke  sharply  for  all 
grades.  Most  offerings  in  %-bu.  paskets  sold 
for  $1  to  $1.25,  with  a  few  fancy  at  $1.50. 
Culls  and  No.  2  sold  for  40  to  65c,  while  12- 
qt.  Climax  baskets  brought  60c  to  $1.  Fancy 
ripe  and  well  colored  apples  continued  to  meet 
a  good  demand  at  firm  figures,  but  ordinary 
quality  offerings  were  slow.  Williams  Early 
Reds  brought  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  bushel,  while 
unclassified  Gravensteins  sold  for  75c  to  $1.25. 
Most  berries  aside  from  huckleberries  were  in 
light  supply  and  met  a  fair  demand.  Huckle¬ 
berries  were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt  and 
brought  $5  to  $7.50  per  32-qt.  crate.  Reaches 
were  mostly  of  ordinary  quality  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  weaker  at  the  close  on  that  account. 
Georgia  Elbertas  sold  for  $2.75  to  $3.50,  as  the 
season  closed  in  that  State.  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia  Belles  were  mostly  small  sized,  and 
sold  slowly  at  $1.25  to  $2.50,  with  a  few  large 
as  high  as  $3.  Maryland  and  Delaware  Car¬ 
mans  sold  for  75c  to  $1.25  per  bushel,  as  the 
quality  was  mostly  poor.  A  few  Hileys  were 
offered  at  $1.75  to  $2.  Various  varieties  of 
early  stock  from  New  Jersey  brought  75c  to 
$1  per  bushel. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Despite  the  increase  in  total  receipts  from 
33,000  cases  to  over  37,000  cases  for  the  week 
ending  July  27,  the  market  for  strictly  fresh 
eggs  was  firm.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  offerings  could  be  included  in  this  clas¬ 
sification,  as  the  continued  hot  weather  caused 
a  large  part  of  the  arrivals  to  show  heat  dam¬ 
age.  The  demand  for  such  stock  was  limited, 
and  very  hard  to  move  at  lower  figures.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  were  mostly  37c,  while  fresh  first 
brought  34%  to  35c.  Fresh  seconds  were  quoted 
at  31%  to  32%c.  Fancy  carton  eggs  of  the 
best  quality  advanced  to  47  to  48c. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  dull  throughout 
the  week,  with  supplies  generally  exceeding  the 
demand,  which  was  exceptionally  slow  due  to 
the  hot  weather.  Colored  fowls  brought  30  to 
31c,  while  Leghorn  stock  was  mostly  24  to 
26c.  Broilers  were  in  moderate  supply  and  the 
market  barely  steady.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
weighing  over  2%  lbs.  brought  32  to  33c,  while 
the  smaller  sizes  were  dull  at  28  to  30c.  Old 
roosters  were  steady  at  22  to  23c,  while  ducks 
were  mostly  20  to  23c.  Trading  in  the  dressed 
poultry  market  was  quiet,  and  the  market  was 
slightly  easier.  Small  fowls  met  a  better  de¬ 
mand  than  heavy,  with  most  sales  of  small 
stock  made  at  33  to  35c.  Fancy  broilers  were 
steady  to  firm,  but  ordinary  stock  was  slow. 
Barrel  packed  large  broilers  brought  38  to  40c, 
With  small  at  35  to  37c. 

The  July  Poultry  and  Egg  Outlook  Report 
recently  released  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  shows  that  there  are  larger  sup¬ 
plies  of  poultry  in  prospect  for  the  coming  Fall 
and  Winter.  This  probably  will  mean  lower 
poultry  prices  than  the  high  levels  of  1928. 
There  were  approximately  10  per  cent  more 
young  chickens  on  farms  on  July  1  of  this 
year  than  a  year  ago.  This  factor  together  with 
prospective  higher  feed  prices  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  lateness  of  the  hatch  in  most  sections  of 
the  country,  will  induce  a  larger  number  of 
poultry  to  go  on  the  morket.  Smaller  expected 
layings  due  to  smaller  flocks,  and  extremely 
light  storage  stocks  point  to  probably  higher 
egg  prices  for  the  Fall  and  early  Winter 
months.  During  the  late  AVinter  and  Spring 
the  light  storage  deal  will  be  offset  somewhat 
by  the  increase  in  laying  flocks  at  that  time 
from  the  increase  in  this  year’s  hatch. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

The  hay  market  was  quiet  with  but  few 
minor  changes  in  quotations  for  the  week.  The 
bulk  of  the  offerings  continued  to  be  of  ordi¬ 
nary  quality  and  these  moved  slowly.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  top  grades  was  fair  with  the  market 
firm.  No.  2  Timothy  sold  for  $18  to  $19  per 
ton,  while  No.  1  Timothy  clover  mixed  brought 
$17.50  to  $18.50.  The  straw  market  was  mostly 
nominal,  except  for  new  wheat  straw  which  sold 
for  $12  to  $13  per  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — ’Creamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
53c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  45c;  undersized  eggs, 
doz.,  40c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  minimum  weight, 
all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
Whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5e;  sweet  cream, 
qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  ar.d  A'egetables. —  (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75; 
asparagus,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  beans,  dry.  II).,  12c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  berries,  black,  qt.,  20c;  berries, 


red,  qt.,  30c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  5c;  currants, 
qt.,  12c;  cherries,  sour,  qt.,  15c;  cherries, 
sweet,  qt.,  20c;  cucumbers,  8  for  25c;  new  car¬ 
rots,  beh.,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs.,  25c;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  15c;  dandelion  greens,  pk.,  20c;  endive,  lb., 
3c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root, 
lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head, 
7c;  onions,  green,  bch.,  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1 ; 
new  potatoes,  pk.,  45c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30; 
parsley,  bch,  5c;  green  peas,  2  qts..  25c;  pine¬ 
apples,  each,  10  to  20c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch.,  5c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  sauerkraut,  2 
qts.,  25c;  string  beans,  wax,  qt.,  10c;  spinach, 
pk.,  25c;  strawberries,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  10c;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  geese,  lb.,  31c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  38c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  35c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c; 
bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  24c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c;  hardwood, 
delivered,  cord,  $4. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

July  30,  1929. — Eggs  have  shown  an  advanc¬ 
ing  tendency  lately,  while  butter  is  holding 
steady.  Potatoes  are  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c;  tubs,  45  to  46c; 
firsts,  43  to  45c;  undergrades,  42  to  43c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  25c;  longhorns,  25  to  26c; 
brick,  27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28c;  limburger, 
brick  Swiss,  32  to  33c.  Eggs,  higher;  nearby 
fancy,  47c;  grade  A,  44  to  40c;  grade  B,  35  to 
30c;  grade  C,  33  to  34c;  nearby  at  mark,  34 
to  40c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  31  to 
37c;  chickens,  42  to  46c;  broilers,  39  to  41c; 
old  roosters,  25  to  27c;  ducks,  28  to  29c;  tur¬ 
keys,  45  to  48c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
25  to  31c;  broilers,  22  to  30c;  old  roosters,  20 
to  21c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady;  Del., 
Early  Ripe,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Red  Starke, 
$2.75;  AVilliains,  Transparent,  $2.75  to  $3;  A'a., 
Duchess,  $2.75.  Potatoes,  lower;  A’a.,  bbl., 
$5  to  $5.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10;  pea,  medium,  $11  to  $11.50; 
white  kidney,  $14  to  $15;  marrow,  $15.50  to 
$16.  Onions,  steady;  Texas.,  50-lb.  sack,  $1.60 
to  $1.75;  Spanish,  crate,  $2.15  to  $2.25;  green, 
doz.  bchs.,  20  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  qt.,  20  to 
22c;  cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3;  cher¬ 
ries,  sour,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  sweets, 
4-qt.  bskt.,  75  to  90c;  currants,  qt.,  12  to  15c; 
gooseberries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  grapes, 
Cal.,  Malaga,  lug,  $2.50  to  $3;  Thompson  seed¬ 
less,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  honeydews,  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.65;  huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $0.50 
to  $7;  peaches,  Ga.,  Elberta,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4; 
pears,  Cal.,  Bartlett,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
plums,  Cal.,  box,  $3  to  $4;  raspberries,  red,  qt., 
20  to  22c;  black,  32-qt.  crate,  $4  to  $5;  water¬ 
melons,  25  to  65c. 

A'egetables.. — Beans,  green,  wax,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  beets,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.75;  celery,  doz.,  40c 
to  $1.25;  corn,  doz.,  35  to  50c;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  eggplant,  A'a.,  bu.,  $4;  garlic, 
Cal.,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate,  40  to 
75c;  okra,  Tenn.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1;  peas,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3;  peppers,  La.,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  romaine,  bu., 
55  to  65c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  toma¬ 
toes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  clover,  ease,  $3.50 
to  $4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Alaple  products, 
steady;  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  old,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  sugar,  lb,,  15  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose,  ton, 
$17  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$11  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $32.50; 
standard  middlings,  $33.50;  red-dog,  $39.50; 
cottonseed,  36  per  cent  protein,  $42;  oilmeal, 
$55.50;  hominy,  $44;  gluten,  $39.90;  oatfeed, 
$15.50;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.05;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $15  to  $10.50;  Alsike,  $20  to  $21;  clover, 
$20  to  $21.  0.  H.  B. 


Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $4.50  to  $10- 
Cal.,  small  white,  $11.50  to  $11.75;  A-eilnw 
Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50;  red  kidney,  $9  to  $0  *>r.. 
Limas,  $10  to  $16.50  100-lb.  sacks.  ’ 

Wool. — Market  steady,  demand  good.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  weet- 
ending  July  27,  1929,  10,389,300  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  37  to  38c- 
clothing,  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing.  43  to 
44c;  clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combine 
45c;  clothing,  40  to  41c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  91  to  95c- 
clothing,  83  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  92  to 
95c;  clothing,  84  to  87c;  %  blood,  combine  85 
to  87c;  clothing,  72  to  75c.  Terr.,  combing 
93  to  95c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood,  combi 
ing,  92  to  95c;  clothing.  85  to  88c;  %  blood 
combing,  88  to  90c;  clothing,  73  to  78c;  low  14 
blood,  combing,  65  to  70c;  clothing,  02  to  66c- 
%  blood,  combing,  78  to  81c;  clothing,  70  to  75c’ 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100-1,300,  good  . $14.50@15  25 

950-1,100,  good  . 14.75@15  25 

800  up,  medium . 12.50@14  75 

Common  .  9.50@12>)0 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 12. 00©  13.50 

Common  and  medium  .  8.00@12  00 

Cows,  good  .  9. 25® lo! 50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@  9.25 

Low  cutters  and  cutters .  5.50®  7  50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef . 10.50®  11*00 

Cutter-medium  .  8.00@10.50 

Calves,  500  down,  ined.-ch . 11.00@15  50 

Cull-com .  7.00@1LOO 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-eh . 15.00@17  00 

Medium  . 13.00@15.00 

Cull-com .  8.00@13.00 

HOGS 

Ilvy.  wts.,  250-350,  med.-ch . $11.65@12.40 

Med.  wts..  200-250,  med.-ch . 12.00®12.05 

Lt.  wts.,  100-200,  med.-ch . 12.50®)12!o5 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med-cli . 12.25@12]o.5 

SI.  pigs,  90-130,  med.-ch . 12.00@12!.50 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  It.  wts.  exc . 9.75@10.25 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good-choice . $13.00@13.50 

92  down,  medium  . 12.00®  13.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.00@12.00 

Yearling  wethers — - 

110  down,  medium-choice .  9.00@11.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  medium-choice  ....  5.50®  0.75 

120-150,  medium-choice  .  5.00®  (150 

Ail  wts.,  cull-common .  2.50®  5.50 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  Va.  and  W.  A’a.,  Duchess, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.,  $2.75  to  $3;  A’a.,  Graven¬ 
steins,  2% -in.  Commercials,  $2.85;  Del.,  Wil- 
liams,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.,  $3.25;  unclassified, 
2% -in.,  $2.50  to  $3;  Del.,  Wealthies,  Commer¬ 
cials,  2%-in.,  $3;  beans,  green,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs., 
mostly  $2;  cabbage,  A’a.,  erts.,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
cucumbers,  Md.,  bu.  hprs.,  best,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
bu.  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $2;  currants,  N.  Y.,  32-qt. 
erts.,  $4  to  $5;  dewberries,  Md.,  32-qt.  erts.,  $5 
to  $6;  poorer,  $4;  huckleberries,  A’a.,  32-qt. 

erts.,  best,  $7  to  $8;  poorer,  low  as  $5;  12-qt. 
bskts.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  few  best,  high  as  S3; 
poorer,  $1;  lettuce,  N.  A'.,  2-doz  erts.,  Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  peaches,  N.  C.,  med.,  un¬ 
classified,  $1.35  to  $1.05;  Tenn.,  bu.,  unclassi¬ 
fied,  med.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  U.  S.,  No.  1,  med. 
to  large,  $2;  peppers,  N.  J.,  lugs,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
hprs.,  $1.65;  potatoes,  new  stock,  Cobblers,  A'a. 
and  Md.,  stave  bbls.,  U,  S.  No.  1,  $5  to  $5.25; 
No.  2,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  raspberries,  N.  Y.  and 
Md.,  32-qt.  erts.,  blacks,  $0  to  $7;  poorer,  $5; 
reds,  $6.40  to  $8;  sweet  potatoes,  Tenn.,  Nancy 
Halls,  75  to  85c;  tomatoes,  Ohio,  12-qt.  bskt., 
fancy,  best,  90c  to  $1;  poorer,  75c;  choice,  40 
to  60c. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

No.  1  Timothy,  $20.50  to  $21;  std.,  $18.50  to 
$19.50;  No.  2,  $16  to  $17.50;  No.  3,  $13.50  to 
$14.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $10.50  to 
$17.50;  No.  2,  $14.50  to  $15;  No.  1  wheat  straw, 
$10.50  to  $11.50;  No.  2,  $10  to  $11;  No.  3,  $9 
to  $10;  No.  1  oat,  $10.50 .  to  $11;  No.  2,  $10 
to  $10.50. 

EGGS 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  40  to  41c;  browns, 
37  to  40c;  current  receipts,  31  to  33c  doz. 

POULTRY 

Fresh  -  killed,  full  -  dressed  hens,  45c;  hog- 
dressed,  40c  lb.  Live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  30 
to  32c;  Leghorns,  26  to  27c;  roosters,  18  to  19c: 
broilers,  colored,  34  to  36c;  Leghorns,  26  to 
28c;  ducks,  25  to  27c;  geese,  18  to  20c  lb.  Com¬ 
mon  pigeons,  40  to  50e  pair. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  AV.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

July  30,  1929. 

Most  produce  has  been  rather  inactive  at  Bos¬ 
ton  during  the  past  week,  although  supplies 
have,  in  most  cases,  cleaned  moderately  well. 
Cucumbers  and  tomateoes  have  sustained  de¬ 
cided  price  reductions  while  beans,  cabbage, 
lettuce  and  potatoes  have  held  reasonably  firm. 
Some  weakness  has  occurred  on  the  onion  mar¬ 
ket. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  Transparents,  $1  to  $2.50;  few  extra  fancy, 
higher,  std.  bu.  box.  Del.  and  N.  J.  Transpar¬ 
ents  and  AA’illiams,  U.  S.  Commercial,  $2.50  to 
$3.25  bu.  bskt. 

Beans. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax,  75c  to  $1.25;  few,  $1.50. 
Shells,  $2  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native,  18  bchs.,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Cal., 
erts.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best.  Native,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box;  $1.50 
to  $1.75  bbl. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  white,  18  bchs,  $2  to  $3;  18  bchs., 
Cal.,  erts.,  $8;  few  sales,  Mich,  flat  erts.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

Cucumbers.— Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Hothouse,  native,  50-60  cukes,  $1 
to  $3.50  std.  bu.  box.  Md.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  18  heads,  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box,  N.  Y., 
24  heads,  75c  to  $1.25  crt.  Cal.,  4  to  5  doz., 
best,  $2  to  $4.50  crt. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow, 
market  weak.  Native,  $1.35  to  $1.60  std.  bu. 
box.  Mass.,  bags,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  A'a.,  bu. 

hamp.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  mod¬ 
erate.  A’a.,  bbls.,  $5  to  $5.25.  N.  J.,  150-lb. 
sacks,  $4.50. 

Romaine. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  12-14  hds.,  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native,  35  to  85c;  few  $1  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  moderate;  native  hothouse,  mostly  15  to 
20c  lb.  Md.,  6-bskt  erts.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Tenn. 
lugs,  $1  to  $1.75.  N.  J.,  20-qt.  No.  Is,  $2  to 
$2.25. 

Butter. — Market  easier,  creamery  extras,  43%c; 
firsts,  41  to  43c;  seconds,  39%  to  40 %c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  51c;  white  extras,  49  to  50c;  fresh 
eastern  extras,  46c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady;  N.  Y.  extras  held, 
27  to  28c;  firsts  held,  25  to  26c;  fresh,  25  to  26c; 
western  extras  held,  26  to  28c;  firsts  held,  24 
to  27%c;  fresh,  22  to  24c  lb. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 


Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  July  27,  1929: 

Market,  slow;  compared  with  week  ago,  beef 
steers  grading  good  and  choice,  steady;  others, 
weak  to  25c  lower;  top,  $15.90;  average  weight, 
1,313  lbs.  (New  top)  several  loads  medium  and 
heavyweights,  $15  to  $15.25;  bulk,  $13.75  to 
$14.50.  Bulls,  heifers  and  cutters,  steady; 
cows,  weak  to  25c  lower.  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers,  slow,  25  to  50c  lower;  common  and  me¬ 
dium  light  Stocker  steers  off  most;  bulk  me¬ 
dium  bulls,  $10.25  to  $11.25;  heifers,  $11.25  to 
$12;  butcher  cows,  $8.50  to  $9.25;  cutters, 
$5.75  to  $6.50.  Stockers  and  feeders,  $10.25  to 
$11.50.  Calves  fully  steady;  top  vealers,  $18.25. 
Hogs,  slow,  steady  on  all  weights. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  July  27,  1929:  Cat¬ 
tle,  112  cars;  40  St.  Paul,  10  A’irginia.  15  St. 
Louis,  12  Chicago,  10  Canada,  6  AA’est  A'irginia, 
4  Pennsylvania,  3  Pittsburgh,  2  Texas.  1  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  1  Tennessee,  1  Iowa,  1  Kentucky; 
containing  3,685  head,  938  trucked  in;  total  cat¬ 
tle,  4,632  head,  631  calves,  578  hogs,  1,18- 
sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding  week  last 
year:  Cattle  124  cars;  25  Canada,  22  St.  Paul, 
21  A’irginia,  18  Chicago,  10  Kansas  City,  8  St. 
Louis,  4  Pennsylvania,  4  Buffalo,  2  Texas,  2 
Michigan,  2  New  York.  1  Omaha,  1  Indiana,  t 
Maryland,  1  AVisconsin,  1  West  A’irginia;  con¬ 
taining  3,828,  471  trucked;  total  cattle,  4,-99, 
557  calves,  721  hogs. 


RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Choice,  1,500  lbs.  up,  $14.75  to  $16. 
choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $14.75  to  $16;  good, 
1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $13.50  to  $14.75;  choice, 

1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $14.50  to  $15.25;  good,  l.™ 
to  1,300  lbs.,  $13.25  to  $14.50;  choice,  9o0  to 

1.100  lbs..  $14  to  $15;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs-. 
$13  to  $14;  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $12  to  $13. 
common,  800  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $12. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.50  to  $!-•/“> 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  medium, 
850  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  common,  80O  10s. 
UP,  $7.75  to  $9.50.  ,  .n  r,.r 

Cows.— Choice,  $9.25  to  $10.25;  good,  $8.-0 
to  $9.25;  common  and  medium.  $6.75  to  $< — 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $10.o0  to  $  -> 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.75  to 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  cno  c  . 
800  lbs.  up,  $10.25  to  $12.25;  common  and 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $10  to 
medium.  800  lbs.  down,  $8.25 

A’ealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15.50  to 


me- 

and 

and 


$10.25;  good 
$12;  common 

t0  $1°’ •  $18. 95 


medium,  $13.25  to  $15.50;  ’cull  and  common, 
$8.50  to  $13.25.  „  e11 

Hogs.— Heavyweights.  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11-^ 
to  $13.25;  med-iumweights.  200  to  -50  * 
$13.25  to  $13.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.- 
$13.25  to  $14;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smoom, 
$8.50  to  $11.50. 
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Dogs  and  Sheep 

Tf  you  had  a  place  of  300  acres,  un- 
„  well  suited  for  sheep,  but  near  a 

mining  community  with  a  large  dog  popu- 
mtionl  would  you  consider  sheep-raismg 
here?  How  would  you  go  about  it? 

Pennsylvania.  J-  s-  c- 

I  would  establish  a  sheep  farm  and 
■Z,  the  dog  menace  consideration,  There 
fc  n<>  reason  for  hating  all  dogs;  they 
have  a  useful  purpose,  and  one  can  even 
hP  fond  of  them  and  still  be  a  sheepman. 

as  a  protection  for  the  sheep,  put  a 
sauare  bell.  Swiss  style  (weighing  5  or  6 
on  every  fifth  sheep,  and  a  round 
tinkle  bell  (3  to  4  in.  in  diameter)  on 
ach  of  the  others.  Use  bells  with  strap 
loops;  those  riveted  to  straps  are  no 
•mod ;  they  work  loose. 

h  bells  can  be  numbered,  so  as  to 
keep  tab  on  the  flock.  Guard  the  lambs 
closely  until  they  are  a  month  old.  You 
cannot  put  bells  big  enough  to  do  any 
Sod  on  them  before  that  time.  In  order 
fo  watch  lambs  until  then,  you  can  plan  a 
pasture  that  will  be  near  some  crop  held 
or  orchard  where  you  work. 

Sheep-killing  dogs  work  silently  and 
react  to  noises.  Yapping  dogs  are  easy  to 
nke  care  of.  You  will  soon  be  able  to  tell, 
b‘v  the  different  bell  sounds,  just  what  is 
going  on  among  your  sheep.  Should  a  dog 
rush  into  the  belled  sheep,  they  will 
hunch,  and  the  resulting  dm  will  cause 
the  dog  to  slink  away,  or  at  least  leave 
him  confused.  Sheep  seem  to  learn  the 
protection  which  bells  afford,  and  will 
purposely  shake  their  heads  to  make  them 

'  if  the  dog  is  unusually  adventurous,  he 
might  make  another  try  after  the  sheep 
have  made  a  stand.  With  the  correspond¬ 
ing  quieting  of  the  bells  he  would  follow 
them  up  until  the  sheep,  at  sight  of  him, 
would  again  break  into  a  run,  with  a  re- 
suiting  racket.  Dogs  won’t  make  more 
than  two  attemps,  and  seldom  that,  but 
go  slinking  off  on  the  back  trail,  sniffing 
around  and  hoping  to  find  a  stray,  there¬ 
fore  slash  your  fence  rows  straight  ana 
wide,  at  least  12  feet;  in  heavy  brush  and 
timber  20  feet  wide  would  be  better,  ibis 
will  make  it  easy  for  the  sheep  to  bunch 
quickly  at  the  sign  of  danger,  and  you 
will  know  in  times  of  emergency  just 
where  your  vantage  points  are.  . 

When  you  slash  your  fence  row,  pica 
out  the  places  that  dogs  are  most  likely 
to  approach,  generally  where  several  cow 
trails  or  paths  come  together,  and  there 
leave  a  little  fringe  of  brush  in  your  pas¬ 
ture,  along  the  fence.  This  is  for  what 

1  call  a  dog-pocket.  This  is  how  to  make 
it'  Your  fence  should  be  woven  wire,  4 
ft.’  high  and  close  to  the  ground.  In  this 
fence  set  two  posts  about  8  ft.  apart  and 

2  ft.  higher  than  the  fence  posts — just  as 
though  you  were  building  a  gate  o  it 
wide.  Now  set  two  posts  2  ft.  apart,  t> 
ft.  in  your  pasture  and  centering  the  o-it. 
opening.  Build  your  fence  up  to  this  fun¬ 
nel-like  enclosure.  Set  two  more  posts  to 
enclose  a  rectangular  space  2  by  b  ft.  ana 
build  a  wire  box  4  ft.  high  to  enclose  that 
space,  but  be  sure  to  put  wire  on  the 

bottom.  ... 

Of  woven  wire  make  a  tunnel-like  en¬ 
trance,  2  ft.  long,  the  big  end  2  ft.,  across 
(for  fastening  between  posts)  and  taper¬ 
ing  to  6  in.,  leaving  the  ends  sharp  anu 
flexible  for  6  in.  In  other  words,  con¬ 
struct  a  large  wire  trap  box  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  old-fashioned  wire  mousetrap 
or  fish  basket.  It  can  also  be  made  with 
a  revolving  or  trap  door  entrance,  on  the 
style  of  a  box  trap,  and  in  any  sizes  for 
your  needs,  simple  or  more  elaborate ;  but 
be  sure  that  you  make  it.  strong,  so  that 
nothing  can  escape  from  it. 

The  little  brush  that  you  leave  and  the 
gate-like  approach  are  the  delight  ot  any 
prowling  cur.  He  thinks  that  lie  lias 
found  an  easy  entrance,  and  once  in,  he 
is  there  for  your  inspection. 

In  a  new  sheep  community,  swarming 
with  dogs,  there  is  no  harm  in  making  a 
little  pen,  behind  the  dog-pocket,  to  hold 
two  or  three  sheep  as  a  sample,  bait  or 
inducement.  Put  no  bells  on  these.  It 
won't  be  long  before  you  have  ranging 
dogs  there,  many  ownerless  and  without 
licenses. 

It  is  best  to  have  two  of  these  pockets, 
at  opposite  ends  of  your  pasture.  They 
can  be  built  to  resemble  a  gate  and  draped 
with  vines  or  shrubbery.  _  They  are,  of 
course,  only  serviceable  in  a  dog-tight 
fence,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  for  while  a  dog 
could  jump  this,  he  would  not  do  it  where 
there  were  nice  crawling-in  places.  In  a 
wire  (or  tight)  fence  a  dog  always  looks 
for  places  to  get  in  around  gates,  corners 
and  ditches,  and  a  ditch  is  a  fine  place  for 
a  simple  dog-pocket.  Dog-pockets  are  safe 
(for  other  stock)  to  operate  day  and 
mght.  One  dog  acting  as  a  decoy  in  a 
bunch,  you  will  be  surprised  at  what  you 
nnd  some  morning,  especially  if  you  use 
decoy  sheep.  Should  you  take  a  valuable 
or  prized  dog,  you  can  return  him  to  his 
owner  unharmed. 

The  bells  will  protect  sheep  against 
coyotes,  but,  as  a  rule,  not  against  bobcat 
or  ynx.  Coyotes  will  not  molest  sheep 
recently  dipped  in  creosote  dips.  They 
associate  that  smell  with  the  human.  If 
s  leep  exposed  to  coyote  attacks  are  belled 
'  ,f  |  'ven  under  sprinkling  pipes  or  de- 
(oyer  a  corral  entrance,  for  in- 
wenCe  ’  r.enews  that  scent  and  acts  as 
Tl‘e  gqdflj  slihrht  added  protection  against 

clnX°n  can  raise  dog  and  coyote-killing 
.,  Y  ,-V  taking  pups  from  powerful,  lithe 
on  QlonR'11awed  breeds  and  suckling  them 
the  flse,ntm  ewe.  _  Such  dogs  will  protect 
nek  containing  their  foster-mothers 


against  anything  living,  human  included, 
and  a  flock  of  several  hundred,  containing 
two  such  dogs,  is  virtually  immune  from 
any  attack.  A  sheepman  should  never  de¬ 
pend  on  indemnity  paid  for  sheep  killed, 
but  always  keep  the  dog  danger  in  mind. 
Plan  everything  for  permanent  protection, 
for  even  in  a  comparatively  dog-safe  ter¬ 
ritory  danger  may  pop  up  unexpectedly 
at  times;  for  instance,  during  the  hunting 
season.  HEATON  A1ANICE. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  on  Concrete 
Platforms 

I  am  losing  my  14-weeks-old  chicks 
from  coccidiosis.  My  brooder  house  is  12x 
12  and  is  built  permanent.  I  buy  baby 
chicks  from  300  to  350  for  last  four  or 
live  years  and  use  the  same  run  each 
year.  I  cannot  supply  them  with  a  new 
run.  Could  I  cement  this  run  and  cover 
with  two  inches  of  sand?  Would  that 
make  it  safe  to  run  chicks  on?  I  feel  that 
two  inches  of  sand  can  be  very  easily  dis¬ 
infected.  What  size  cement  run  would  be 


necessary  for  about  300  chicks  up  to 
about  12  weeks  old?  c.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

You  may  construct  a  concrete  platform 
for  a  run  outside  of  your  brooder  house 
of  any  size  desired.  It  need  not  be  thick, 
a  depth  of  two  inches  should  be  sufficient, 
with  greater  thickness  around  the  edges 
to  prevent  breaking  there.  Such  platforms 
are  ordinarily  built  to  give  about  the  same 
floor  area  as  that  of  the  building,  but,  if 
the  chicks  are  to  be  kept  to  maturity  on 
these  platforms,  a  much  larger  area  is 
needed.  Two  square  feet  per  bird  is  ad¬ 
vised.  Chicks  thus  confined  stay  in  their 
brooders  much  of  the  time,  but  a  run  of 
sufficient  size  to  give  them  comfortable 
outdoor  space  should  be  provided. 

Merely  providing  a  platform  and  using 
sand  or  other  litter  upon  it  will  not  pro¬ 
tect  the  chicks  from  coccidiosis ;  they 
must  be  kept  from  eating  their  own  drop¬ 
pings,  and  this  means  frequent  cleaning 
of  the  platform,  every  week  or  oftener. 


The  litter  should  be  removed  from  the 
platform  and  a  disinfectant  used  for  flush¬ 
ing.  A  can  of  commercial  lye — about  a 
pound — may  be  dissolved  in  25  gallons  of 
water  and  used  for  this  purpose. 

Another  plan  for  keeping  chicks  from 
the  ground  is  to  make  frames  of  conveni¬ 
ent  size  for  handling  and  cover  them  witli 
wire  mesh  (hardware  cloth).  Such  frames 
are  movable  and  may  be  grouped  to  make 
a  yard  of  any  size  desired.  The  droppings 
fall  through  out  of  reach  of  the  birds.  A 
cement  run  should  be  given  a  slight  slope 
for  drainage  and  may  be  added  to  if  not 
at  first  built  of  sufficient  size.  Movable 
fences  may  be  built  in  sections  and  used 
on  such  platforms  to  facilitate  their  clean¬ 
ing.  M.  B.  D. 


The  high  cost  of  living  wouldn’t  be 
such  a  problem  if  the  luxuries  of  yester¬ 
day  had  not  become  the  necessities  of  to¬ 
day. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


Meet 

August  Perils 


The  lowest  milk  production  of  the 
year  comes  this  month.  Flies  are 
worrying  the  cows,  heat  saps  their 
vitality  and  dried  up  grass  deprives 
them  of  milk-making  food  material. 

Cool  off  your  cows  with  Purina  Bulky- 
Las.  It  is  made  to  keep  cows  cool  and 


in  condition.  Keep  them  milking  with 
Purina  Cow  Chow.  It  furnishes  the 
food  materials  needed  to  make  milk. 

Order  from  the  store  with  the  checker¬ 
board  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard  sign  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


PURINA' 

16%  COW  CHOW  20% 


•  •  • 


CALF  CHOW 


CHOWS 

24%  COW  CHOW  34% 

.  .  .  BULKY-LAS  .  .  . 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Fire  destroyed  buildings 
housing  three  night  clubs,  damaged  two 
riding  academies  and  caused  more  than 
200  horses  to  stampede  in  the  Park  Cir¬ 
cle  section  of  Brooklyn  July  27.  The 
damage  was  estimated  at  $50,000. 

A  cistern  from  which  members  of  the 
Iiutgers  University  faculty,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  obtained  their  drinking  water 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  un¬ 
covered  recently  by  workmen  who  were 
digging  on  Queen’s  Campus.  A  lid,  which 
covered  the  cistern  tightly  was  pried  off 
and  revealed  a  brick-lined  compartment 
filled  with  water.  When  Queen’s  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  in  1808  and  1809  the 
wings  were  used  for  professor’s  residences. 
The  cistern  is  alongside  the  north  wing. 
It  was  said  there  may  be  another  along¬ 
side  the  south  wing. 

July  28  a  mutiny  of  convicts  at  Au¬ 
burn/  N.  Y.,  State  prison  lasted  five 
hours.  A  trusty,  with  a  small  band  of 
desperate  lifers  close  at  his  heels,  gained 
entrance  to  the  main  hall  and  threw  am¬ 
monia  into  the  faces  of  two  guards.  The 
mutiny  soon  had  the  whole  institution  in 
turmoil,  and  the  1,756  prisoners  went 
on  a  scramble  for  freedom.  The  prison 
arsenal  was  seized,  industrial  buildings 
fired  and  electric  light  and  telephone  wires 
cut.  During  the  turmoil  four  prisoners 
escaped  and  two  were  killed.  The.  fire 
damage  was  put  at  $500,000.  Auburn  is 
greatly  overcrowded.  The  Governor,  has 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  prison  conditions, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  stringent 


Baumes  laws. 

Roscoe  Dewey,  alias  Julius  Goldberg, 
whose  criminal  record  dates  back  to  1893, 
was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  July  29  by  General  Sessions  Judge 
Donnellan,  New  York,  following  his  con¬ 
viction,  June  24,  on  a  felony  charge  of 
carrying  a  gun.  Failure  of  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Moore  to  prove  Roscoe 
Dewey  a  fourth  offender  saved  linn  from 
a  life  sentence.  Dewey  was  arrested  in 
March  after  complaints  of  forgeries  had 
been  filed  by  the  Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company  and  nearly  a  hundred 
other  banks.  Dewey  is  said  to  have  made 
over  $100,000  a  year  through  bad  checks. 

A  collision  of  pleasure  boats  on  Lake 
Okoboji,  Arnold’s  Park,  Iowa,  July  28, 
caused  the  death  of  nine  persons  by 

drowning.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  „ 

An  acetylene  fcorch  m  the  hands  of  a 
workman  started  *  $500,000  fire  in  the 
garage  and  assembly  plant  of  the  Mack 
International  Motor  Truck  Corporation 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  30.  The  torch 
was  being  used  to  weld  a  truck  frame 
which  was  covered  with  grease.  Ihe 
grease  caught  fire  and  spread  to  the  gas¬ 
oline  tank,  which  exploded.  The  New 
Jersey  Fire  Underwriters  determined  the 
cause  of  the  fire. 

AVIATION. — Waldo  Waterman,  test 
pilot  at  Metropolitan  Airport,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Cal.,  took  his  commercial  plane  up 
to  an  estimated  height  of  20,000  feet 
July  26  in  his  attempt  to  set  a  new 
American  altitude  record.  The  present 
American  mark  for  ships  of  this  type, 
held  by  Captain  Harold  Harris,  Army  of¬ 
ficer,  is  16,732  feet,  and  was  made  at 
Dayton,  Ohio.  The  world’s  record  is  25,- 
841  feet,  made  by  Regena  Scliniziger,  a 


Percey  E.  Snow,  42  years  old,  was  in¬ 
stantly  killed,  and  his  son,  Donald,  12, 
and  Adelbert  Keene,  30,  all  of  Ashland, 
Me.,  were  seriously  injured  July  29  when 
their  airplane  fell  into  the  woods,  llie 
crash  occurred  just  before  darkness,  but 
details  were  not  obtainable  for  several 
hours  later.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Snow, 
pilot  of  the  craft,  had  gone  aloft  with  his 
son  and  Mr.  Keene  as  a  relief  from  the 


excessive  heat. 

A  sideslip  only  of  a  few  moments  after 
a  note  had  announced  “All’s  well,"  sent 
the  endurance  plane  Minnesota  crashing 
to  earth  at  dawn  July  29  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  killing  Captain  Preston  L.  Crich¬ 
ton  and  fatally  injuring  Owen  I.  Haug- 
land,  co-pilots.  Haugland  died  in  Fort 
Snelling  Hospital  later.  The  crash  oc¬ 
curred  after  the  two  fliers  had  been  in 
the  air  154  hours  and  45  minutes.  Cap¬ 
tain  Crichton,  a  war-time  flier,  who  was 
at  the  controls,  nearly  averted  the  trage¬ 
dy  by  pulling  the  plane  out  of  the  spin 
and  getting  it  almost  on  an  even  keel. 
The  distance  was  too  short,  however,  and 
it  nosed  into  the  ground. 

George  Lea  Lambert,  23-year-old  vice- 
president  of  the  Von  Hoffman  Aircraft 
Corporation,  and  Harold  C.  Jones,  18,  a 
student  flier,  of  249  W.  103d  St.,  New 
York,  were  killed  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July 
29,  when  their  dual-control  Eagle  Rock 
training  biplane  crashed  near  Black  Jack. 
St.  Louis  County.  Lambert,  the  son  of 
Major  Albert  Bond  Lambert,  veteran  fly¬ 
ing  enthusiast  and  the  official  observer 
of  the  endurance  flight  of  the  St.  Louis 
Robin,  was  the  pilot  of  the  plane  in  which 
his  cousin  and  schoolmate,  James  Theo¬ 
dore  Walker,  sole  heir  to  a  $5,000,000  es¬ 
tate,  was  killed  in  June,  1927,  as  the  two 
young  men  were  returning  from  Princeton 
University,  where  they  were  students. 

July  30  Dale  Jackson  and  Forest  O’- 
Brine  ended  their  endurance  test  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  after  remaining  in  the  air 
420  hours,  21  minutes  and  30  seconds, 
in  the  St.  Louis  Robin.  This  shatters 
by  nearly  7%  days  the  previous  record  of 
the  Angeleno.  Both  fliers  were  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  one  of  them  having 
gained  in  weight.  The.  St.  Louis  Robin 
had  flown  about  25,000  miles,  which  is 


the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the 
equator.  This  is  at  an  average  of  60 
miles  an  hour  since  the  plane  went  aloft. 
The  Robin  had  taken  on  3,520  gallons  of 
gasoline  in  47  refueling  contacts.  Seven¬ 
ty-seven  contacts  for  all  purposes  were 
made.  The  men  will  receive  in  awards 
about  $30,000. 

WASHINGTON.— President  Hoover’s 
planning  committee  which  is  to  prepare 
for  a  national  conference  on  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  children  has  been  increased  to 
include  15  officials  and  private  citizens, 
and  began  work  July  29  at  a  meeting  with 
the  Chief  Executive.  Announcing  the 
meeting,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  chairman,  explained 
that  the  national  conference,  through 
which  the  President  hopes  to  insure  a 
proper  relationship  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  child,  will  be  a  culmination 
rather  than  a  beginning  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  work.  In  the  meantime,  he  said, 
various  aspects  of  the  government’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  child  will  have  been 
studied  by  various  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Nearly  all  countries,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  used 
up  their  American  immigration  quotas 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1929,  according  to  statistics  made  public 
July  26  by  the  State  Department.  Out 
of  a  quota  of  28,567,  Ireland  had  unfilled 
places  of  6,471,  but  both  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,  which  includes  North¬ 
ern  Ireland,  used  up  quotas  of  51,227 
and  34,007  respectively.  Aside  from  the 
Irish  Free  State,  only  a  few  of  the  small¬ 
er  countries  failed  to  complete  their 
quotas,  the  figures  showed.  In  all  of  the 
instances,  however,  there  were  not  more 
than  100  places  their  natives  ignored. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  wheat 
harvest  in  Alaska  is  the  largest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  territory.  The  grain  will  be 
manufactured  into  flour  at  the  Tanana 
Valley  Agricultural  Association’s  mill. 
Restaurants  and  hotels  in  Alaska  have 
agreed  to  buy  the  entire  supply.  One 
feature  of  the  Alaska  wheat  is  its  plump¬ 
ness  and  weight.  Wheat  in  the  States 
average  about  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  while 
that  produced  there  weighs  more  than  62 
lbs. 

John  W.  Goodman,  of  East  Orange,  has 
been  chosen  superintendent  of  the  three 
New  Jersey  egg-laying  contests,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  announcement  of  Prof.  Willard 
C.  Thompson,  poultry  lnisbandryman  for 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Goodman  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  contests  which  are  located  at  Vine- 
land  and  at  Paterson  and  also  the  Hun¬ 
terdon  County  competition  now  being 
constructed  at  Flemington. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are 
100  pens  containing  10  birds  each.  The 
first  column  is  production  for  week  end¬ 
ing  July  24,  and  second  column,  total  to 


that  date : 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt. .  31  1762 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Jules  Francais,  N.  Y .  38  1528 

II.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  16  1395 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me .  53  1941 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  .Tr.,  Va .  39  1475 

David  Deaterly,  Pa .  36  1307 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass _  22  1324 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn .  27  1769 

Pratt’s  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  50  1654 

II.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  47  1508 

Spring  Brook  Farm,  Conn ...  42  1549 

Spring  Brook  Farm,  Conn...  48  1780 

P.  B.  Childs,  Mass .  26  1368 

It.  C.  Cobb.  Mass .  50  2137 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  33  1375 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  36  1560 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  41  1238 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  30  1196 

Granite  Spgs  Farm,  N.  Y .  34  1475 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass . . .  40  1811 

Ellen  Day  Rankin,  N.  Y .  31  1423 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  35  1277 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canada .  .  47  1757 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass .  37  1673 

Thos.  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  19  1311 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  A.  Barker,  Ill..  23  1112 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  27  1114 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y .  4  747 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  52  1S01 

Winlay  W.  Wyandottes,  Conn.  33  1776 

R.  I.  REDS 

Perley  N.  Hibbard,  Mass _  21  1466 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  45  1770 

Pine  Hill  Farm,  Mass .  30  1560 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  34  1573 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass .  28  1566 

Homer  R.  Rowell.  Mass .  43  1713 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  29  1151 

George  H.  Freeman,  Ohio.  ...  28  860 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y .  38  1564 

I).  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  51  1847 

Globus  Pltry  Farm.  Mass _  36  1747 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn .  50  1843 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn .  40  1596 

Charlesc-ote  Farm,  Mass .  46  2021 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  49  1993 

Fred  H.  Sampson.  Mass .  36  1472 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  62  2021 

Zephram  LaB— le,  Conn .  40  1949 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  26  1536 

Naaeook  Farm,  Mass .  36  1398 

Louis  IT.  Gordon.  Conn .  31  1500 

Frank  Bakonvi,  Conn .  20  1531 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass .  20  1531 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  35  1511 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Westwood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y..  40  1495 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y .  42  1860 


Francis  J.  Hogan,  Mass .  38  1221 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y .  48  1363 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  45  1722 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  1 .  44  1542 

Longacres  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y.  .  30  1308 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J.  41  1930 

Ruehle’s  Farm,  N.  Y .  50  1637 

Kerr  Cliickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.. . .  46  1684 

George  Lowry,  Conn .  50  2333 

Granite  Spgs  Farm,  N.  Y....  28  2055 

Thos.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J .  41  1702 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn .  45  1502 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore.  59  2222 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn .  47  1693 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  48  1731 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  38  1659 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y..  .  56  1978 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me .  51  2024 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  47  1666 

Tom  Barron,  England .  51  2018 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash.  37  1723 

State  College,  Wash .  53  1713 

Imperial  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio...  36  1288 

A.  E.  Anthony,  Conn .  40  1723 

St.  John’s  Farm,  Mo .  36  2023 

Univ.  of  B.  C.,  Canada .  52  1784 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  44  1578 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  37  1510 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . .  57  2238 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa .  47  1941 

Steelman  Pltry  Farm,  Pa ... .  53  1683 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa ... .  59  1838 

Fisher  Pltry  Farm,  Canada ...  46  1852 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert,  Conn .  56  2225 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y .  40  1644 

D.  D.  Dolan,  Mo .  18  1558 


Westfield  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.  .  33  1882 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich..  33  1417 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y.  46  1670 

Claraben  Court  Farm,  N.  Y.,  38  1569 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J .  47  2079 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y .  36  1664 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  43  1752 

WIITTE  MINORCAS 

E.  C.  Booth,  Mo .  37  1221 


Floor  Space  for  Poultry 

Will  you  advise  me  how  large  a  house 
to  build  to  accomodate  400  chickens? 

Pennsylvania.  h.  h.  h. 

It  is  commonly  advised  to  give  from 
three  to  four  square  feet  of  floor  space 
to  each  fowl;  more  would,  of  course,  be 
better  but  this  amount  will  suffice.  A 
building  20x60  ft.  would  give  each  bird 
3  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  if  a  flock  of  400 
were  kept  in  it  and  I  should  not  advise 
building  smaller  than  that.  M.  B.  D. 


The  chemists  are  doing  pretty  well, 
but  the  world  still  is  waiting  for  a  good 
plant  killer  that  can  tell  a  weed  from  an 
onion  or  Zinnia. — Indianapolis  News. 


A.  P.  A.  Certified 
from  best  laying  strains 

s.  c.  White  T>f  Tf  f  pnnrj 
LEGHORN  I  LJ  I  I  1  ^ 

10-12  Weeks  Old— $1.00  Each 

Immediate  August  Delivery 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


■DULLET  S 

■*  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain  10-12 
weeks  old  and  ready  to  lay.  Ready  for  delivery. 
Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM 
Mountainside,  N.  J.  'Phone  Westfield  1689 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  60 

S.  C.  Reds . $3.00  $5.50 

Barred  Rocks...  3.00  5.50 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00 

500  lots  }£c  less,  1,000  lots  ic  less.  Free  range. 
100 JS  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A,  LAUVER  -  «  McAllstervllle, 


100 

$10.00 
10.00 
8. 00 
8.00 
7-00 


Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 


(CASH  or  C.  O.  D.) 

100 

500 

1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns 

$7.50 

$35.00 

$70.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. .. 

7.50 

35.00 

70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . 

9.00 

42.50 

85.00 

White  Rocks . 

11.00 

52.60 

Light  Mixed,  $6.50—100  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00—100 
Order  direct.  100*  live  delivery— Postpaid. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery  -  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


D  A  RV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $  8.00  per  100 

OIXtj  1  s.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.00  per  100 

f’lIIpY’Q  Barred  Rocks  .  9.00  per  100 

LnlLKO  s.  C.  Reds .  9.00  per  100 

W  Deliver.  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

June  Delivery  Ljght  Mjxed .  7  00  per  100 

500  lots  l^c  less — 1O00  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C,  P.  LEISTER,  MoAllsterville,  Penna. 

Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 


100  Rocks  or  Red.  $12.00  Leghorns,  $10.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light.  $8.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity  free. 


C.  M.  Lanver  Box  73  McAIi*terviIle,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  K.^dSA0a?eks  wSaS? 

producing  hens.  12-14  weeks,  $1.60  each.  10  weeks, 
$1 .25  each.  F.  O.  B.  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  For  immediate 
shipment  only.  25*  with  order,  balance  express  C.  O. 
D.  If  this  stock  does  not  prove  as  represented  upon  ar- 
rival  return  it  and  get  your  money  back.  You  are  safe 
in  ordering  from  this  ad.  HILLTOP  FARM,  Rhinebeck,  H.  T. 


RARY  fHIfYQ  Order  Direct  From  Ad. 
BAII  A  LIUvIVlJ  Save  Time  and  Money. 

Free  RaDge  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

W.  &  Hr.  Korku, R.d»,  -  $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $49.00  $95.00 
Heavy  Mixed  Broilers  .  2.50  4.75  9.00  44.00  85.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  8  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  iYSSk se^: 

Immediate  delivery.  C.  4.  JOHNSON,  Terr,  Read.  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Young  stock,  *1.75  up.  Par 
ents  from  Martin's  Exhibition  Matings.  Winners  at 
State  Show.  Peola  Poultry  Yards,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 

INDIAN  BLUE  PEACOCKS — all  ages  and  prices.  Eggs, 
*3.00  each.  S.  E.  LAWTON  -  Thornton,  R.  I. 


Ihe  new  reduced 


prices 
on  National  Fresh 
Water  Systems  are 
the  lowest  ever  quoted. 
And  the  demand  for  “Na¬ 
tionals’’  is  the  highest  in 
our  history.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  for  us  to  study 
your  special  water  system 
requirements  and  show  ex¬ 
actly  how  big  the  saving 
will  be  on  the  proper  site 
for  you.  Four  to  twelve 
months  to  pay. 

Five  Big  Features 

1.  Single  system  pumps 
from  several  sources.  2.  No 
water  storage  tank.  3.  600 
to  1200  gallons  per  hour. 

4.  Any  lift  up  to  150  feet. 

5.  Put  plant  anywhere,  re* 
gardless  of  distance  from 
water  supply. 

Complete  Line 

National  Water  Systems 
now  also  available  in  many 
other  types,  priced  as  low 
as  $75.00. 

National  Utilities 
Corporation 
282  Belleview  Place 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Subsidiary  of  /Jg* 
Rational  Bra\e  jjfflw 
6?  Electric  Co. , 

1  Division  of  West' 
|i  inghouse  Air  Bra\c 
|a  Company. 


Cut/ 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.60 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

4.50 

8.00 

87.50 

70 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

6.60 

12  00 

1  57.60 

110 

4.60 

8.00 

87.50 

70 

BABY  CHICKS 

50 

R.  I.  Reds .  $5.60 

Barred  Rocks . . .  5.60 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  4.50 

White  Rocks .  6.60 

Buff  Orpingtons .  6.60 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50 

All  chicks  from  free  range  farm  flocks.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Send  20*  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


«  CHICKS 


Unequalled  Broiler  and  Roaster  Matings 

Rock-Wyanuotte  Brahma  Cross .  $13  50— 100 

Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Brahmas.  14.50—100 
Heavy  Breed  Cross,  3  wks.  old  .express  collect  29  50— 100 
12-14  wks.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  express  collect,  $1.45  each 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  1. 


mi 


Broiler  Chicks 


ISO  W  READY 

oeciol  3  Week  old 
tarted  Chick* 


.  .. 


m 


si® 


Send 
^  for  Price* 
and  Folder, 
"Rig  Monty  in  Broilers” 

Fairporl  Hatcheries 
Box  42  Fairporl.  N-  v- 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Hatches  weekly. 
Low  prices.  1,000  lots. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  $9.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  $8.00  a .100 
llerbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88,  31cClure,  1  a- 

BARKED  ROCK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery,  u  u. 
ALLEN  II  ATI' HE  It  Y  &  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Seaford,  Delaware 

“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

*10  per  100;  *00  per  1.000;  Heavy  Mixed,  *8  Pe^  lwl. 
Black  Giants,  *  1  5  per  100.  Prompt  service.  C.  <-’•  4 

Chas.  F.  Ewing  lit.  I  McClure,  1  ennu. 

Barred  Rock  Pullets 

10  weeks  up.  All  free  range.  Pedigreed  cockerels- 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS  -  Wosthampton  Boxch,  N-  '■ 

DrT  ROMIG’S  qdaxit  r  CHICKS 

Heavy  Mixed .  8  00  per  100 

f.  c.  ...gsar  ‘•"“a »■ 
"  ULSH’S  Y’EFSiS 

White  Wyandottes  .  ■  •  oer  lOO 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  •  7  oo  ner  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed  .  .  •  .  •  .  „* *„iH  H 

100  per  cent  lire  SPRINGS  PA. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  BEAVER  SPRiWfag>  r 

Quality  Chicks 

and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid, 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Reaver  Springs,  r 

/~»JL  ■  L„C.  O.  D.— Barred  Rocks,  $10—100; 
Chicks  Heavy  Mixed,  $8— 100.  White  ran- 

100.  Large  Tom  Barron  I-eghorns.  $9—100.  10®X  p, 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  TWIN  UATOIIERY,  _ > _ 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.L 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.  M-  <_er  H|0 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN.  Box  1  95-A,  MANSFIELD-  un 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1045 


Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 


Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y„ 
NT  J  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  \  our  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

S  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I.  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


MacKcllar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Huy  direct  from  largest  manufacturersof  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
"Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

1{.  MacKELLA  It’S  SONS  CO..  Peekaklli.  N.Y. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

ARE  BETTER— From  New  England  Ac¬ 
credited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 


R.  I.  Reds . . .  ...  16c 

(Special  Matings)  18c 
W.  Leghorns  (Special  Matings)  15c 
B.  Rocks. ...  (Special  Matings)  20c 


100%  live 
delivery 
guaranteed 


HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


SPECIAL 'EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY  -  WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Very  high  quality  chicke  bred  especially  for  high  egg  pro 
duction.  Pure  Bred.  Shipped  C.  O.D.  100%  Live  Delivery* 
Carefully  selected  by  experts. 

Bar.,Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks;  Wli. 

8il.  Led.  Wyandottes;  S.  C.  25  50  100  500 

Ked-uWh.,  Bf. Orpingtons  $3. *25  $6.00  $11.50  $55.00 

•ler.  Bl.  Giants,  L.  Brahmas  4.00  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  2.7.5  5.25  10.00  47.50 

Catalog,  Free  Book,  "How  to  Raise  Clileks”  with  each  order. 
THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO 

Strickler’s  Super-Quality  Chicks 

High  Egg  Production  Bred,  Healthy,  Vigorous 

Large  size  Tancred- Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorcs.  278-316  egg  line  matings. 
No  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
vigorous.  These  quality  plus  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  parcel  post  prepaid;  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed  any  week  in  August  at  $0.0  0 
per  100;  $26.00  per  300;  $44.00  per  500; 
$85.00  per  1000.  White  Hocks,  Barred 
Locks,  $10.00  per  100;  $48.00  per  500.  Catolog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Mixed  Broiler  Day-Old  Chicks 

$12.00  Per  lOO 

Consisting  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orping¬ 
tons,  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Leghorns. 

s"iitC.  O.D.  Pay  after  arrival.  PoBtage  prepaid.  Live 
deliveiy.  Better  order  right  now.  Thousands  hatch¬ 
ing  daily.  Immediate  shipment.  We  hatch  all  year. 
Send  tor  Folder 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
•*4i>  Main  8t.,  Iluekensuck,  N.  J.  Phone  1608  or  1604 


Hubbard  Farms  Reds— Chicks 

at  Reduced  Summer  Prices 

Al!  breeders  100 %  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Sturdy,  livable  chicks,  early  maturing,  heavy 
laying,  large  egg  strain. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CATALOG. 

Hubbard  Farm*,  Box  154,  Walpale,  N.  H. 


Feed  for  Young  Poultry 

I  wish  a  good  formula  for  a  growing 
mash  for  a  flock  of  young  Leghorn  chicks, 
also  a  fattening  ration  for  cockerels. 
About  what  age  should  they  be  separated 
for  best  results?  k.  r.  k. 

New  York. 

A  simple  mixture  for  growing  chicks 
may  be  made  up  according  to  the  Ohio 
all-mash  system  of  feeding  them.  In  this 
system  no  cracked  grain  is  fed  separately 
from  the  mash,  but  the  grains  used  in  the 
mash  are  coarsely  ground  to  make  them 
more  palatable.  This  all-mash  mixture 
consists  of  coarse  ground  yellow  corn,  70 
parts ;  coarse  ground  wheat  or  Winter 
wheat  middlings,  20  parts;  meat  scrap 
(50  per  cent  protein),  five  parts;  granu¬ 
lated  poultry  bonemeal,  four  parts,  and 
fine  salt,  one  part.  Skim-milk  or  butter¬ 
milk  should  be  fed  with  this,  or  10  lbs.  to 
the  hundred  of  dried  skim  or  buttermilk 
may  be  added  to  the  mash.  Semi-solid  or 
condensed  buttermilk  may,  of  coui'se,  be 
used  as  a  drink  if  preferred.  Crushed  oys¬ 
ter  shell  should  be  available  to  the  chicks 
and  they  should  have  plenty  of  green  food 
and  cod-liver  oil  added  for  early  hatched 
chicks  that  are  confined  to  the  brooder 
houses.  Green  food  and  outdoor  sunlight 
replace  the  cod-liver  oil  otherwise  needed. 
This  mash  is  kept  before  the  growing 
chicks  all  of  the  time.  Cockerels  should 
be  taken  from  the  flock  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  recognized  and  kept  by  themselves. 
For  fattening,  they  are  enclosed  within  a 
small  yard  and  fed  chiefly  upon  cornmeal 
for  from  10  days  to  two  weeks  before  sale. 
Mixing  their  feed  with  liquid  milk  of  some 
kind  adds  to  its  fattening  value,  but  this 
heavy  feeding,  all  that  the  birds  will  con¬ 
sume  three  times  daily,  cannot  be  kept  up 
longer  than  indicated  before  the  cockerels 
are  likely  to  go  off  feed,  and  they  must  be 
disposed  of  before  they  do  this  and  lose 
what  they  have  gained.  m.  b.  d. 


Bare-Backed  Cockerels 

Do  you  know  what  will  prevent  or  cure 
“bareback”  in  young  cockerels?  Quite  a 
number  of  ours,  otherwise  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  are  troubled  in  that  way. 

Maine.  ir.  v.  s. 

-  I  presume  that  by  “bareback”  you  mean 
a  condition  caused  by  a  defect  in  nutri¬ 
tion  causing  delayed  development  of  feath¬ 
ers.  This  sometimes  occurs  to  the  point 
of  permitting  a  growing  chicken  to  go 
about  naked  until  several  months  old.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  specific  remedy  where 
chicks  are  fed  upon  a  well-balanced  ra¬ 
tion,  containing  all  the  needed  food  ele¬ 
ments.  As  an  experiment,  I  should  add 
cod-liver  oil  in  the  amount  of  about  one 
pound  to  the  hundred  of  the  mash  used  in 
the  hope  that  the  vitamins  of  this  oil 
would  supply  the  needed  corrective.  It 
may  seem  illogical  to  give  a  product  of 
featherless  animals  to  stimulate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  plumage  upon  those  which  na¬ 
ture  has  ordinarily  provided  with  such  a 
covering,  but  illogical  things  sometimes 
work  out  well  in  practice.  Cod-liver  oil 
certainly  does  much  for  the  nutrition  of 
chicks  suffering  under  various  handicaps 
in  life,  and,  given  early,  it  may  help  here. 

M.  B.  D. 


OLOVERDALE  .Va  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Irapntsted  »nd  Pedigreed  Continuously  for  18  Years 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Pens  and  Trios — with  years  of  ideal 
cfcg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz. 
I'k'gs  in  pedigree.  Take  advantage  of  our  low  summer 
1'iices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeH.rt, 

F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  V.  Prop. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Hocks .  $9.00  $42.50  $85.00 

'•  *•  Reds .  10.00  47.00  . 

Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
r"U  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  spuing  hatchery 

*  •  B.  Lelstor,  Prop,  McAIUterville.  Pa. 

June,  July,  August  Chicks,  6c  up 

n-h  P  „  25  50  100  500 

Ibvell.  Mr  'ind  Br-  Leghorn*  $2.00  *4.00  $7.00  *84.00 

HrsvI’  *',U  °tt,es>  Beds .  2.50  5.00  9.00  44  00 

Liohf  '"Oilers .  2.50  5.00  8.00  39.00 

frLI!,,,0il.era .  1.75  3.50  6  00  80.00 

enty-four  page  catalogue  free.  100 N  delivery. 

■.r¥c,.,.E»r<”‘l°8  Icke.fcurg.  P., 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  vclosd'p 

f  c!  w!  LicEo2!ii~U'y<:koM  Strain  -  SS.o'o  per  lOO 

S  c-  W.  LEGHnpwc~Tancred  Strain  -  8.00  per  100 

?*RRED  ROCKNS  ...  7. SO  per  100 

Reds  kocks  -  9  00  per  100 

LIGHT  MIXED  -  -  -  .  .  10.00  per  100 

HEAVY  mixed . .  per  100 

Special  n  “ .  8  00  P«r  100 

'-hick  ,W.  on  large  lots.  Less  than  a  100  add  Xc  a 
X  live  del  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

United  Phon!’  Jl  ehrENZELLER,  Prop. 

r"0n8  Sir-  All.l.rwllla  P . 


Bumblefoot  in  Fowls 

Several  of  our  yearling  hens  have  bad 
feet.  The  joint  where  the  toes  join  the 
leg  is  swollen,  feverish  and  bluish.  Is  this 
bumblefoot?  What  is  the  cause,  and  how 
to  cure  it?  This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  this  in  our  flock.  MRS.  ir.  p.  m. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Bumblefoot  is  a  term  applied  to  corns 
or  abscesses  occurring  about  the  foot,  upon 
the  sole  or  between  the  toes.  Hard  cal¬ 
louses  are  found  in  many  old  fowls  and 
seem  in  most  cases  to  cause  little,  if  any, 
discomfort.  If  acutely  inflamed  there  is 
doubtless  all  the  pain  that  would  accom¬ 
pany  such  conditions  in  other  animals.  If 
a  swelling  is  soft,  showing  by  its  fluctua¬ 
tion  when  pressed  that  there  is  pus  with¬ 
in,  an  abscess  is  present  and  may  be 
drained  by  opening  with  a  sharp  blade. 
This  is  practically  a  boil  and  should  be 
treated  as  a  boil  elsewhere  would  be, 
placing  the  bird  in  clean  quarters  and 
protecting  the  foot  while  healing  being 
most  important. 

A  more  serious  affection  of  the  joints 
of  the  foot  is  tuberculosis.  This  is  de¬ 
structive  of  the  joints  and  incurable.  The 
vigorous  use  of  the  feet  by  fowls  pre¬ 
disposes  them  to  injury.  m.  b.  d. 


Pallets  and  Carhrrpl*  h|qh-p°wered 

1  arm  „„„  U  KereiS  LEGHORNS. 


r2nee  reared 


c.,7.  . - Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 

Egq  And  duality.  Proven  high  production. 

PLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumans  burg,  N,  V. 


The  reason  some  rich  people  are  stingy 
is  also  the  reason  they  are  rich. — Flor¬ 
ence  (Ala.)  Herald. 


a  neighb 
a  citizen 
a  friend 

DEALER 

ONE  of  the  most  important 
men  in  your  community 
is  the  feed  dealer.  On  his  integ¬ 
rity  and  intelligence  depends 
the  prosperity  of  the  neighboring 
poultry  and  cattle  raisers.  And  on 
theirprosperity  depends  his  own. 

But  it  is  not  selfish  interest 
alone  that  makes  him  so  thor¬ 
oughly  alive  to  serving  your 
needs.  There  is  also  the  interest 
of  a  neighbor  ...  a  friend.  He 
votes  at  the  polls  with  you,  his 
children  go  to  school  with  your 
children,  your  problems  are  his. 

So  it  is  not  only  his  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  to  his  personal  inter¬ 
est,  to  see  that  you  get  the  best 
feeds  he  can  procure.  All  his 
judgment  and  experience  enter 
into  the  selection  of  his  stock. 

He  supplies  only  feeds  that  he 
knows  have  been  thoroughly 
tested — every  ingredient  chemi¬ 
cally  analyzed  for  purity,  each 
final  mixture  proven  for  produc¬ 
tion  on  actual  herds  and  flocks. 

His  advice  and  counsel  on 
feeding  problems  and  manage¬ 
ment  are  worth  seeking,  because 
he  is  in  touch  with  the  latest 
developments,  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  his  own  community. 

Trust  in  the  sign  of  your  feed 
dealer — he  has  a  stake  in  the 
land  and  a  position  to  uphold. 

^Park^Pollard  Co 

Boston,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — 
look  for  a  Park  and  Pollard  dealer. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 
Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash 
Red  Ribbon  Scratch 
Growing  Feed 
intermediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch 
P  &  P  Chick  Starter 

DAIRY  RATIONS 
Overall  24% 

Milk-Maid  24% 

Bet-R-Milk  20% 

Herd-Helth  16% 

Milkade  Calf  Meal 

OTHER  FEEDS 
P  &  P  Stock  Feed 
Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  &  Hog  Ration 
Pigeon  Feed 
P  &  P  Horse  Feed 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of 
Franklin  Institute  Correspondence  School 
and  tell  me  which,  in  your  opinion,  is 
best  of  the  correspondence  schools?  I 
wish  to  take  a  course  to  prepare  for  rail¬ 
way  mail  clerk.  c.  s.  b. 

Maryland. 

Those  desiring  to  prepare  for  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  examinations  in  any  line  will  do  well 
to  write  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Washington,  I).  C.  The  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  will  be  sent  without  charge.  We 
do  not  recommend  any  correspondence 
schools  or  courses  issued  by  them. 


Attorney  General  Hamilton  Ward  of 
New  York  State  sends  a  placard  to  be 
hung  on  the  wall  on  which  are  printed 
10  rules  to  follow  when  approached  by 
an  unknown  stock  salesman,  whether  in 
person,  by  mail,  telegraph  or  telephone. 
The  rules  are  worthy  of  printing  for  the 
benefit  of  Publisher’s  Desk  readers : 

These  are  the  rules  to  follow : 

1.  Know,  or  find  out,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  person  or  firm  or  company 
asking  you  to  purchase. 

2.  When  the  person  or  company  is  un¬ 
known  to  you,  demand  references  and  in¬ 
vestigate.  Do  not  be  a  victim  of  the  one- 
call  system.  Take  your  time  when  stran¬ 
gers  try  to  sell  you  securities. 

3.  Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  your  Bank 
or  your  Lawyer,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  wdiat  they  think  of  the 
proposition. 

4.  Inquire  of  some  reliable  person  or 
firm,  familiar  with  the  character  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  question,  for  an  opinion  of  both 
the  standing  and  prospects  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

5.  Do  not  believe  that  the  sensational 
success  of  one  company  in  a  stated  line 
or  field  is  a  guarantee  that  any  other  com¬ 
pany  will  succeed  in  the  same  business. 

6.  Remember  that  bonds  become  just 
as  worthless  as  stocks  when  the  security 
they  represent  is  impaired. 

7.  Take  notice  that  what  may  seem  to 
you  to  be  guarantees  by  promoters  or 
stock  salesmen  may  after  all  legally  be 
considered  nothing  more  than  opinions  or 
hopes,  or  a  statement  of  mere  prospects. 
The  value  of  a  guarantee  depends  upon 
the  integrity  and  financial  strength  of  the 
guarantor.  When  a  security  is  described, 
as,  for  example,  an  8  per  cent  guaranteed 
bond  or  stock,  be  sure  to  find  out  who  is 
the  guarantor. 

8.  When  printed  agreements  are  offered 
for  you  to  sign,  remember  that  separate 
promises  by  salesmen,  if  not  in  the  printed 
agreement,  are  not  binding  upon  the  com¬ 
pany. 

9.  Always  insist  upon  having  a  wit¬ 
ness  present  when  acting  upon  any  oral 
representations  regarding  securities.  Bear 
in  mind  that  you  must  place  yourself  in 
a  position  to  prove  the  representations 
made  to  you  if  you  are  compelled  to  bring 
court  action.  The  security  swindler  al¬ 
ways  insists  upon  interviewing  his  pros¬ 
pective  victims  alone.  Absence  of  any 
printed  or  written  matter  signed  by  an 
officer  of  the  company  is  a  suspicious  fact. 

10.  If  you  become  victimized  by  swin¬ 
dlers,  or  are  suspicious  of  the  actions  of 
any  company  or  individual  in  transactions 
in  securities,  do  not  delay  in  notifying 
the  office  of  the  State  Attorney  General. 
Not  only  do  you  thus  place  the  crooks  in 
the  way  of  punishment,  but  you  protect 
other  persons  as  well  as  yourself. 

“And  above  all  else,  do  not  swap  your 
safe  investments  or  savings  for  worthless 
securities!”  —  Hamilton  Ward,  Attorney 
General. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  agents 
to  call  on  the  Spring  Valley  Butter  and 
Egg  Company,  of  74  Hudson  Street.  New 
York.  But,  however,  they  have  failed  to 
make  good  their  promise.  They  promised 
to  make  payments  in  the  next  week  fol¬ 
lowing  your  letter.  It  is  now  past  the 
second,  and  yet  no  letter  or  returns  from 
them.  B.  M. 

New  York. 

The  previous  promise  to  make  settle¬ 
ments  now  appears  to  have  been  a  ruse 
to  gain  time.  In  the  meantime  the  Spring 
Valley  Butter  and  Egg  Co.  has  gone  into 
bankruptcy,  while  at  this  writing  the  re¬ 
ceiver  has  not  been  appointed.  We  have 
several  claims  against  this  concern,  one 
of  them  in  the  form  of  protested  checks. 
The  creditors  will  now  file  their  claims  in 
legal  form  when  notified,  and  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  speculation  as  to  the  percentage  the 
creditors  will  receive.  If  poultrymen 
would  only  make  inquiry  before  shipping, 
all  such  losses  might  be  avoided. 


Albany,  July  6. — New  York  State  has 
been  invaded  this  year  by  several  outside 
crews  of  high-pressure  salesmen  selling 
so-called  “automobile  club”  membership, 
according  to  Edwin  M.  Tierney  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
State  Automobile  Association.  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney  styles  this  game  a  new  form  of  rack¬ 
eteering. 

The  R.  N.-Y'.  has  been  warning  the 
public  about  these  so-called  “automobile 
clubs”  and  “automobile  associations”  for 
years.  The  frauds  are  a  fit  subject  for  the 
attention  of  the  district  attorneys  of  the 
various  counties.  The  District  Attorney 
of  Nassau  County  brought  action  for 
fraud  against  New  York  parties  operat¬ 
ing  such  a  scheme  on  Long  Island  a  year 
ago,  and  succeeded  in  securing  a  convic¬ 
tion.  Anyone  who  has  been  defrauded  by 
these  service  contract  schemes,  sold  as  in¬ 
surance,  should  present  the  facts  to  the 
district  attorney  of  his  county.  The  New 
York  State  Automobile  Association  has  a 
record  of  40  separate  organizations  that 
have  operated  these  schemes,  all  of  which 
are  defunct  today.  When  such  organiza¬ 
tions  clean  up  some  easy  money  they  in¬ 
variably  disappear. 


An  agent  of  the  Credit  Adjustment 
Bureau,  New  York  City,  asks  $20  yearly 
fee  in  advance,  besides  commission,  for 
collecting  “bad  accounts.”  Are  they  re¬ 
liable  and  is  this  fair?  Since  man  to  man 
became  unjust,  we  do  not  know  which 
ones  to  trust.  We’ve  trusted  many  to  our 
sorrow.  c.  E.  F. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  the  above-mentioned 
collection  agency ;  and  only  by  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  methods  of  any  particular 
one  can  we  judge  of  its  reliability.  As  a 
matter  of  principle,  we  think  it  is  time 
enough  to  pay  for  collecting  delinquent 
accounts  when  the  money  is  actually  col¬ 
lected.  The  advance  fee  plan  gives  grounds 
for  suspicion.  We  have  so  many  com¬ 
plaints  about  collection  agencies  that  we 
advise  subscribers  to  place  any  claims 
they  may  have  to  collect  in  the  hands  of 
a  local  attorney  whom  they  know’. 


I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  supposed 
contract  made  for  Carlton  Mills,  Inc.,  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa.,  through  H.  E.  Baton,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  with  a  young  man  who  lives  one 
block  from  me.  A  neighbor  told  me  of 
his  having  placed  the  order  for  the 
mower  grinder  which  he  expected  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  a  few  days.  I  took  him  our 
mower,  for  him  to  have  one  to  work  on 
to  have  his  letter  returned  unclaimed. 

Fortunately  my  neighbor  paid  only  $5 
of  the  $13.50  for  which  he  was  given  a 
receipt,  and  the  balance  was  to  be  paid 
upon  delivery  of  the  order. 

The  numbers  and  letters  which  you  will 
notice  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of 
the  order  were  supposed  to  represent  the 
bond  which  he  had  from  a  bonding  com¬ 
pany  to  guarantee  his  honesty  in  the 
handling  of  the  order. 

The  man,  Baton,  is  described  to  me ;  he 
is  a  man  of  about  40  years  of  age,  5  ft. 
8  or  10  in.  in  height,  rather  slender,  per¬ 
haps  weighing  150  lbs.,  with  a  thin,  rath¬ 
er  long  face.  I  wish  you  could  make  it 
impossible  for  Baton  to  continue  in  this 
line  of  business.  c.  w.  h. 

Maryland. 

We  can  find  no  record  of  Carlton  Mills, 
Inc.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  a  letter  addressed 
to  H.  E.  Baton,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  been  re¬ 
turned  from  Reading,  Pa.  Apparently 
this  agent  is  securing  money  on  false  pre¬ 
tenses.  We  trust  the  publishing  of  this 
report  may  save  others  from  getting 
caught. 

/ 

“Can  you  give  me  a  report  on  the  Ards- 
ley-Butte  Extension  Mining  Co.,  of  Butte, 
Mont.?  Does  this  impress  you  as  being 
a  reasonably  good  speculative  investment? 
The  shares  are  being  offered  at  $1  and  no 
promise  of  returns  under  one  year. 

“New  York.  h.  b.  m. 

“Ardsley-Butte  Extension  Mining  Co. 
stock  has  been  promoted  by  one  of  the 
notorious  Boston  Curb  gang  of  financial 
pirates  through  the  “tipster  sheet,”  Fi¬ 
nancial  Criterion.  As  far  back  as  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1927,  this  tipster  sheet  represented 
the  stock  as  having  a  vlue  of  $3.25.  Of 
course  these  pirates  manipulate  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Curb  prices  to  suit  their  own  ends.” 

The  above  item  appeared  in  the  July  22 
issue  and  correctly  applies  to  the  Ardsley- 
Butte  Mines,  but  does  not  apply  to  Ards¬ 
ley-Butte  Mining  Co.  The  Boston  Curb 
brokers  never  promoted  the  stock  of  the 
later  named  concern  so  far  as  we  can  dis¬ 
cover.  We  are  not  recommending  invest¬ 
ing  in  the  stock  of  Ardsley-Butte  Mining 
Co.,  but  merely  desire  to  straighten  the 
record. 


Mr.  Edison  says  he  once  went  174 
hours  without  sleep.  Possibly  some  neigh¬ 
bor  forgot  to  turn  off  the  phonograph. — 
Arkansas  Gazette. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  DIP 

3  things 

ARE  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  THE  PRICE  YOU  PAY 


First — How  strong  is  it?  How 
does  it  compare  with  carbolic 
acid? 

Second  —  Is  it  standardized? 
That  is,  will  it  run  uniform, 
or  does  it  vary  in  strength? 
Third — What  kind  of  emulsion 
does  it  make?  Milky  white? 
Free  from  any  specks  or  oily 
streaks  on  the  top,  and  free 
from  settlings  at  the  bottom? 
A  poor  emulsion  not  only  de¬ 
notes  an  inferior  dip,  but  a 
waste  to  you. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant 

IS  FIVE  TIMES  AS  STRONG 
AS  CARBOLIC  ACID 

It  has  a  carbolic  acid  co-efficient 
of  5.  That’s  why  Dr.  Hess  Dip 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark, 


costs  less  to  use,  no  matter  what 
price  you  pay  for  others.  It  re¬ 
quires  less  of  it  to  make  an 
emulsion. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  is  standardized, 
always  the  same,  whether  you 
buy  it  in  Maine  or  Texas, 
the  same  yesterday,  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  makes  the  finest, 
whitest,  milky  emulsion  of  any 
dip  that  you  can  buy,  and  stays 
that  way  for  weeks.  The  white¬ 
ness  proves  its  worth. 

Have  your  dealer  place  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  in  a  glass  of  water — 
and  see  for  yourself  how  much 
better  it  is. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
kills  hog  lice,  sheep  ticks  and 
scab;  destroys  disease  germs; 
keeps  down  foul  odors;  makes 
living  quarters  healthful. 

Guaranteed. 

Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


The 

Tragedy 
of  the 

Unfilled  Silos 

There  they  stand  !  Mute 
witnesses  of  loss  and 
waste.  Yet  they  might  so 
easily  be  made  profitable 
—with 

PAPEC 

ciog"  Ensilage  Cutters 

No  costly  crew  is  needed :  take 
yourown  time  and  use  your  own 
tractor.  It’s  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  way  to  harvest  your 
corn  crop.  And  you  save  one- 
third  the  feed  value,  lost 
through  old  methods. 

fV rite  for  new  Cutter  Catalog 
PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 
110  East  Main  Street 
Shorts viile,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 

Will  Save  Y our  Corn 

Make  the  most  out  of  your  corn  crop  by 
storing  it  in  a  Unadilla.  If  your  corn 
reaches  maturity — ensile  it  in  a  Unadilla. 
If  it  doesn’t  mature,  if  it  freezes  or  be¬ 
comes  infested  with  corn  borers,  ensile  it 
in  a  Unadilla— a  sure  death  to  this  pest — 
a  safe  and  sure  insurance  on 
your  crops. 

Unadilla  ensiled  corn  is  the 
best  winter  milk  producing 
feed.  It  is  succulent  and 
highly  economical. 

Don’t  wait!  Order  your 
Unadilla  now  and  be  sure  of 
your  crops.  We  guarantee 
immediate  shipment  on  any 
size  silo  in  Oregon  Fir  or 
Spruce.  Absolutely  dry,  best 
quality  materials  obtainable. 

Liberal  discount  for  cash 
on  dalivery.  Time  payments 
if  wanted.  Write  for  free 
catalog  and  prices. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Strest,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


T1JUNDREDS  of  other 
dairymen  have  this 
year  solved  your  feed 
problem— forever!  They 
have  studied  the  silo 
question — selected  Grange 
silos— broken  all  Grange 
sales  records! 

There  are  real  “Quality 
and  Price”  reasons  why! 
Write  for  details  now 
about  Grange  Wood,  Con¬ 
crete  Stave,  Steel  or 
Tile  Silos. 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


¥>! 


i 


ft 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


Don’t  Take 

A  Loss  on  Soft  CORN 
Buy  a  ROSS  SILO 

No  freeze  troubles!  storm  and  fireproof.  Convincing 
booklet  free  “User*  Own  Words”  by  250  owners. 
Write  today  for  book  and  special  offer . 

ROSS  JSS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(Eat../,.*..*  I  a  JO)  !80  W.rd.r  St. 

item •  wanted. 


Hog  Houses 


Silos  ■  Mill*  ■ 

Cutters  ■  Cribs  ■ 

Brooder  Houses  ■ 


Get  Browtis  New  ^ 
FACTORY  PRICES 


Fence 
Less  Than 


.  PER 
RUNNING 


£  FOOT 


My  Straight  Line  Factory  to  Farm 
selling  plan  cuts  costs  way  down— 

—  Saves  you  a  lot  of  ^ 

money  on  Farm  and 

* - Poultry  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 

1  Barb  Wire,  Roofing.  Paint.  Stores, 
Heaters,  kurnaces,  Separators. 
Tires,  etc.  _  _  _  _  _  . 

,  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

See  my  new  low  frexght  -paid  Pr 
1  24  hour  service.— Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  ^,rVAUfl  ■ 
r  Dept.  4303  Cleveland.  OMgJ 


Cl  cpy  DID  steel  orWood  Wheels  are  built 

EL  El#  I  nil/  to  fit  any  skein  oraxle. 

TRIG  Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save 
high  lifts. 

Write  for 
Free  Cat¬ 
alog  to¬ 
day.  _ 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  48  ElmSt,  Quincy.  »»• 


iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiminiiiniimiiiiii 

-  The  Farmer  His 

Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 

handy  book  of  all 
kfnds  of  building 

information 

concrete  to  carpei  * 

try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  “Why”  of  High  Taxes 

Many  complain  about  the  high  taxes. 
MTliy  is  so  little  protest  made  when  jobs 
are  added  and  salaries  are  increased  one 
'after  another  in  public  work?  If  we 
want  to  avoid  high  taxes,  the  place  to 
look  is  at  the  expense  bills  which  make 
high  taxes  necessary.  I  believe  no  salary 
■  should  be  higher  than  to  compensate  for 
services  rendered.  E.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

Some  years  ago  we  were  told  by  one 
in  a  position  to  know  with  regard  to  the 
department  of  public  works  in  a  large 
city  that  30  per  cent  of  the  payroll  was 
dead  wood — jobs  that  were  mainly  the 
result  of  political  pull.  He  said  that  was 
considered  a  moderate  amount  for  an  em¬ 
ployes’  list  of  that  size. 

As  our  correspondent  says,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  public  work  should  be 
over-manned  and  over-salaried.  It  is  a 
condition  that  we  “have  got  used  to”  in 
municipal  government,  as  well  as  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  some  villages  and  townships,  and 
hardly  know  just  how  and  where  to  start 
in  the  needed  reform. 


Distributors  Wanted 

for  new  soap,  Supplies  and  tools,  sell¬ 
ing  direct  to  garage  trade.  Man  with 
car  to  act  as  district  manager.  Work 
near  home.  Exclusive  territory. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO. 

Hartford.  Connecticut 


del-mar-va  the  market 

BASKET  OF  THE  EAST 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motortruck  to  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Kailroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splendid  produc¬ 
tive  land  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  Low 
prices.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little  snow  and 
freezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE. 
Address — 1  67  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


y-y,  w  Cloth  racks,  pumps,  graters,  two 

f  I  1  lid  second  hand  presses.  Catalog  free, 

V^lLyJLdlA.  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


■ 

L 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  Infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

- - — X - * 

WANTED — Single  milkers  for  certified  dairy,  16 
cows  twice  a  day;  steady  employment,  $65  per 
month  and  board;  also  one  man  bottling  plant. 
SHEFFIELD  FARMS  COMPANY,  Phone  208, 
Pawling,  N.  Y. 


ATTENDANTS,  male  and  female,  $54-$66  month 
and  maintenance;  must  be  in  good  health;  ap¬ 
ply  in  person  or  by  letter,  giving  names  of  em¬ 
ployers  or  references.  BROOKLYN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  estate 
work;  board  one  man;  wages  $100  per  month, 
house,  coal;  Protestant;  references;  number  of 
children.  ADVERTISER  6820,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  farm  hand  and  houseworker,  for 
small  family;  state  wages  expected  and  ref¬ 
erence.  ENDERLEY  FARMS,  Castleton-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  woman,  cook  and  housework,  small 
family  adults,  September  1;  poultry  farm; 
good  wages.  H.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall, 

Conn. 


WANT  to  share  our  farm  with  a  trustworthy, 
clean  and  reliable  man,  no  drinker,  who  in  re¬ 
turn  will  take  care  of  our  small  apple  orchard, 
clean  our  poultry  houses,  keep  a  small  flock,  and 
do  some  repairing  if  needed;  can  raise  whatever 
he  wants;  excellent  farm  for  sheep;  must  have 
his  own  team.  ADVERTISER  6823,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman;  permanent  position  now 
open  for  married  man;  must  have  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  capable  of  handling  help;  write  and 
give  full  particulars  regarding  experience  in 
first  letter.  GEORGE  0.  SEDGWICK,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


15  ANTED — Experienced,  married  caretaker  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  30  and  45  with  no  children 
on  private  estate  near  Philadelphia  in  New 
Jersey;  must  have  best  of  references;  must  be 
neat  and  tidy  with  his  work;  understand  the 
care  of  chickens,  cows  and  lawn  and  furnaces; 
personal  interview  absolutely  necessary ;  per¬ 
manent  place  for  the  right  man;  wanted  on  or 
before  August  15.  ADVERTISER  6843,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

"  INTED — Farmer  and  gardener,  single,  on 
private  place  in  Connecticut;  good  milker  and 
r..1,1'®  Chr;  $60  a  month  with  board.  ADVER- 
t»LR  6847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EE,  no  children;  man  to  care  for  grounds, 
erfi  en’-  family  cow  and  chickens  and  do  gen- 
■r1  repair  work;  wife  cook  and  general  house- 
references  and  salary  expected.  AD- 
h-LlISER  6848,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

— Single  dairyman;  must  have  thor- 
exPerienee  in  handling  milk  cleanly,  and 
sT,r„—u?es  as  5°  this  ability;  best  wages  to  re- 
*  lies  ter  N™  y1'  STRATHGLASS  FARM,  Port 


—  Woman  housekeeper  on 
imJS  s’  no  encumbrances ;  family  of  tw 
VERtrbd  monthly ;  state  age,  t 
-kTISER  68o9,  care  Rural  New-Yo 


WANTED — Married  man,  middle-aged,  who  un 
derstands  care  of  chickens  and  farm  work, 
drive  tractor  and  truck ;  for  one  who  can  quali¬ 
fy,  a  good  permanent  position  is  assured;  best 
reference  required.  PINEIIURST  FARM,  Mon¬ 
tour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dry-hand  milker  and  caretaker;  sin¬ 
gle;  permanent  position  and  best  wages  to 
man  proving  competent  and  steady;  applicants 
should  give  full  particulars  of  experience  when 
applying  to  STRATHGLASS  FARM,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  herdsman  wanted,  no  children,  to 
take  care  of  purebred  Jersey  herd;  must  know 
how  to  handle  test  and  show  cows,  must  be 
good  calf  raiser:  place  located  in  New  Jersey; 
wife  to  board  2-3  men  if  needed;  only  clean 
man  with  good  habits  and  best  of  references 
wants  to  apply;  state  wages  wanted  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  house  has  all  improvements.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6863,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  on  private  estate,  working  foreman 
farmer;  must  be  experienced  herdsman,  take 
entire  charge  small  herd  Jersey  thoroughbreds, 
milking,  separating,  churning;  also  experienced 
in  general  farm  work,  crop  raising,  upkeep  and 
operation  of  farm  machinery;  married  man  re¬ 
quired  whose  wife  would  board  teamster  all  the 
year  round  and  general  farm  hand  April  to  No¬ 
vember;  couple  without  children  preferred,  one 
child  not  objected  to,  preferably  not  of  school 
age:  farmhouse  is  steam  heated,  electric  light, 
unfailing  supply  running  water;  only  one  who 
can  furnish  exceptional  references  *  from  pre¬ 
vious  private  employers  will  be  considered;  per¬ 
manent  job  for  the  right  man.  ADVERTISER 
6864,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent;  32 
years  old,  married,  Protestant,  best  references 
in  regard  to  farming  ability  and  honesty;  life¬ 
time  experience  farming:  available  November  1. 
ADVERTISER  6763,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Stock  farm  or  estate  man¬ 
ager,  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  practical 
all  branches  of  agriculture,  veterinary  work, 
feed  specialist,  judge  of  stock,  salesman;  mar¬ 
ried  ;  proven  ability,  highest  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6766,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position  Au¬ 
gust  15,  thoroughly  experienced,  also  garden¬ 
ing,  carpenter  work,  etc.  ADVERTISER  6785, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN-AMEIIICAN,  experienced  poultry  and 
dairyman,  looking  for  a  position  in  New  York 
or  New  Jersey;  estate,  permanent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  past  12  years  charge 
some  largest  semi-commercial  estates,  East; 
poultry,  fruit,  hogs;  specialty  Guernseys;  lucra¬ 
tive  dairying;  broad  lifetime  experience.  BOX 
47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FARM  manager  wants  organize  highly  remuner¬ 
ative  industrial  farming  establishment,  now 
possible;  broad  experience.  DRAWER  A,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 


AFTER  August  15,  young  man,  country  reared, 
Protestant,  19,  6  foot  tall,  reliable,  capable, 
experienced,  wishes  position  on  reputable  poul¬ 
try  plant,  private  or  commercial;  good  home 
conditions  essential;  state  salary  in  your  reply. 
ADVERTISER  6835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  Cornell  trained,  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  good  habits,  hard  worker;  Protest¬ 
ant;  have  boy  14,  girl  9;  good  home  and  school 
most  essential.  ADVERTISER  6833,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  man  with  family  of 
three  adults,  farm  work ;  Have  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  dry-hand  milker; 
understands  all  kinds  farming  and  farm  tools 
and  repairs  of  same,  drive  team  and  tractor, 
handy  with  capenter  tools  and  concreting;  want 
a  place  with  house  of  at  least  five  rooms;  can 
give  reference;  want  year-round  work;  am  good, 
steady,  reliable,  willing  worker;  am  Protestant; 
full  particulars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6836,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWEDISH  girl,  experienced,  wishes  position  on 
poultry  farm,  ADVERTISER  6837,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  healthy,  honest,  wishes 
position ;  caretaker  on  private  estate,  game  or 
fish  preserve.  ADVERTISER  6838,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wants  a  position  to  help  in  housework 
with  2  girls,  2%  and  14  years;  girl  can  mind 
children.  Write,  MRS.  H.  KLINGER,  Box  145, 
River  Edge,  N.  J. 


POSITION  desired  as  manager  of  private  es¬ 
tate  or  farm,  by  cultured  American,  age  32; 
married,  two  children;  graduate  of  Farmingdale 
Agricultural  Institute  and  Syracuse  Forestry 
School;  have  managed  large  farm  for  past  six 
years;  capable  and  conscientious;  no  liquor; 
when  answering  kindly  state  accommodations 
end  salary;  am  able  to  furnish  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6840,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TRAINED  nurse,  useful  companion,  gentle¬ 
woman,  unencumbered,  desires  locate  per¬ 
manently;  country  estate,  elderly  patient,  able 
travel;  write  fully.  ADVERTISER  6844,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  grower,  gardener,  painter,  carpenter, 
open  for  position  on  private  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6845,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  game  protector,  forest  rang¬ 
er,  camp  caretaker;  refined,  temperate,  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  6849,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  young  woman,  with  one  child,  desires 
position  as  housekeeper;  good  cook,  neat  and 
reliable,  economical  manager;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Married  herdsman,  14  years’ 
actual  experience  purebred  cattle,  test  feed¬ 
ing,  expert  calf  raiser  and  butter-maker;  5  years 
present  position;  references.  G.  W.  ItESS- 
MEYER,  care  Brewster,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  desired  on  poultry  farm;  experienced; 

references.  ADVERTISER  6855,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  farmer,  experienced,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  farmer  or  working  foreman;  no  dairy. 
ADVERTISER  6856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISH  shepherd  seeks  position,  life  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  6858,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ATTENTION — Are  there  any  positions  for  old- 
fashioned,  reliable  couple,  aged  30;  a  pair  of 
hustlers  who  having  sold  large  dairy,  wish  to 
handle  first-class  proposition  where  conscien¬ 
tious,  interested  effort  will  be  appreciated;  wo¬ 
man  capable  as  dairy  maid  or  can  handle  10-15- 
man  boarding-house;  man,  milker,  teamster, 
truck -driver,  etc.;  have  no  furniture.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6854,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  15  years’  experience,  is 
open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  6851, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Reliable,  elderly  man  and 
daughter  as  caretaker;  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  farming;  last  place  8  years;  best  of 
references.  JOSEPH  MOLOY,  19%  Sanford  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 


DAIRYMAN  wants  position  on  private  estate; 

excellent  buttermaker,  calf-raiser,  kind  to 
animals;  sober,  reliable  and  always  on  the  job; 
married,  one  girl.  ADVERTISER  6S61,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER,  experienced  training  class  graduate 
would  like  a  one-room  school  for  coming  year. 
ADVERTISER  6862,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  - — •  Caretaker-superintendent, 
high-grade,  thoroughly  qualified,  experienced 
all  estate  requirements;  married,  American,  36. 
CARETAKER,  Overlook,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  German,  single,  48,  capable 
worker,  life  experience,  been  in  charge  of 
State  poultry  department,  successful,  desires 
position.  ADVERTISER  6865,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  first-class  cow¬ 
man;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  6866, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6544,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 41-acre  farm  with  retail  milk 
route,  fully  equipped;  14  cows,  horses,  young 
stock;  two  barns,  9-room  house  with  modern 
conveniences,  all  in  excellent  condition;  profit¬ 
able  daily  income;  for  particulars,  write  to 
ALFONCE  YEIIL,  N.  7tli  St.,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
Highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home:  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  dairy  farm  for  sale  with  running  water, 
cheap  if  taken  at  once;  easy  terms  if  desired. 
CLARK  W.  WOODMANSEE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  small  house,  very  small 
price,  lots  of  shade  trees,  located  on  main 
highway,  near  lake,  river  or  seashore,  with  trol¬ 
ley  or  bus  to  schools;  Asbury  Park  vicinity  pre¬ 
ferred;  possession  soon;  address  full  particulars 
with  cash  price  to  ADVERTISER  6819,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Small  farm,  Otsego  County;  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  Summer  home;  photo;  $1,700,  M. 
FITZGERALD,  R.  D.  3,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


120-ACRE  dairy,  fruit  and  truck  farm  near  Al¬ 
bany  market  and  villages;  good  roads,  build¬ 
ings  and  water;  price  and  terms  reasonable; 
write  or  call.  E.  W.  MITCHELL,  Stuyvesant 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment;  if 
interested,  write  ADVERTISER  6199,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALB — On  Maryland  State  Highway,  3 
miles  from  Denton,  Md.,  28  acres,  22  in  good 
state  of  cultivation,  6  of  good  woodland,  5-room 
cottage  with  pantry,  front  and  side  porches; 
barn,  two  large  poultry  houses,  corn  crib,  etc.; 
nice  orchard  of  apples  and  peaches;  ideal  coun¬ 
try  home,  suited  for  truck  and  poultry  farming, 
and  splendid  location  for  filling  station;  $3,000. 
reasonable  terms.  G.  KLEIN,  care  L.  Edward 
Butler,  Denton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Large  poultry  business  and  farm, 
Del-Mar-Va  peninsula;  income  first  half  of 
1929  over  $8,500;  fully  stocked  and  equipped;  to 
be  sold  with  crops  and  stock;  immediate  pos¬ 
session,  immediate  income;  reasonable  price  and 
terms.  ADVERTISER  6821,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Tearoom  and  tourists’  inn;  rea¬ 
sonable  to  barty  of  ability;  act  quick.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 18-acre  farm,  all  good  ground  for 
trucking;  good  buildings;  $5,000,  $1,600  cash. 
GU8  FELTMAN,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 100  acres,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  with 
or  without  stock  and  tools.  ADVERTISER 
6834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fine  214-acre  dairy  farm  with 
stock,  crops  and  machinery;  price  $15,000'  in¬ 
cluding  30  head  of  cattle,  100  tons  of  hay,  25 
acres  oats,  35  acres  buckwheat,  2  horses,  trac¬ 
tor,  all  machinery,  large  house,  fine  stable  with 
James  equipment,  milking  machine;  terms  to 
right  party.  W.  C.  BRIGGS,  Owner,  Delanson, 
N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  small  nursery,  eight  acres,  ex¬ 
cellent  soil;  large  stock  evergreens,  shrubs, 
etc.;  large  home  orchard;  colonial  10-room 
house;  old  shade  and  landscaped  grounds.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  from  5  to  15  acres.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Must  sell  5%  acres  good  land  in 
villagg  600  population;  on  James  River,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  2  good  buildings;  fenced;  $800;  write  me. 
A.  HALL,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  sheep-poultry  farm  in  Rensselaer  County, 
hundred  years  same  family,  128  acres,  very 
fertile;  never  failing  brooks,  springs;  valuable 
timber  lot;  nice  13-room  house,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  large  18-year  apple  orchard,  vege¬ 
table,  flower  gardens;  a  great  farm,  brought 
always  large  income  from  wool,  lambs,  poultry, t 
fruit,  besides  easy  living;  good  home;  owner  re¬ 
tiring;  whole  farm  including  120  sheep,  600 
White  Leghorn  hens,  40  geese,  1  good  team,  5 
cattle,  all  farming  Implements,  tools,  wagons 
and  all  crops;  twelve  thousand  dollars,  half  or 
more  cash,  balance  10  years;  13  buildings  alone 
are  worth  the  asking  price.  JOSEPH  LABELL, 
Owner,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


BERKSIJIRES — Owing  to  illness,  will  sell  or 
rent  furnished  farmhouse;  beautiful  hill  coun¬ 
try;  seven  rooms,  bath,  piped  spring  water, 
large  barn,  excellent  condition;  116  acres;  easy 
reach  of  town  and  railroad,  yet  secluded;  true 
bargain;  $5,500.  E.  JOHN  BROOKS,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  rent,  house  and  one  or  two 
acres,  with  buildings  to  accommodate  about 
1,000  hens;  state  ail  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6846,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMHOUSE  wanted,  furnished,  $25  for  one 
week’s  occupancy;  plain,  dirt  road,  hills, 

preferably;  spotlessly  clean;  will  care  for  few 
animals;  within  200  miles  New  York  City. 

KATHRYN  SAYRE,  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
City. 


REAL  bargain,  two  5-acre  wooded  groves,  300- 
ft.  frontage  on  road,  finest  shade  for  bunga¬ 
lows,  only  $500,  easy  terms.  BOX  41,  High 
View,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — The  farm  of  your  dreams;  now 
making  $5,000  yearly  profits:  40  Guernseys; 
milk  bottled  at  13c;  55  miles  from  New  York 
City;  on  concrete  pavement;  house  all  improve¬ 
ments;  all  machinery  and  electric  equipment; 
price  $45,000;  cash  $25,000  required.  G.  R. 
C1IATFIELD,  6  Variek  St.,  New  York  City. 


TEANECK,  N.  J. — -House,  all  improvements,  fine 
location,  lot  55x101,  garage  for  2  cars,  near 
stores,  schools,  railroad;  on  good  concrete  street 
in  sight  of  the  new  Hudson  River  bridge;  will 
exchange  for  good  farm.  MRS.  CARLTON 
CHACC,  156  Fycke  Lane,  Teaneek,  N.  J. 


VILLAGE  farm,  12  rooms,  improvements;  fish 
pond;  fine  location;  death  cause  sell  at  once; 
bargain;  can  make  business  place;  from  owner, 
$4,900,  $1,000  down.  JEWETT,  Hubbardston, 

Mass. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  dairy  farms  In 
Southeastern  New  York,  247  acres,  fully 
stocked  and  equipped,  good  water:  excellent 
buildings;  on  good  road.  GEORGE  PECK,  Mere¬ 
dith,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 230-acre  farm,  good  10-room  house, 
3  barns,  cow  stable  with  27  stanchions,  milk- 
house,  garage,  two  henhouses  and  brooder-house; 
three  miles  from  Middleburg,  N.  Y.,  Schoharie 
County;  price  $5,000,  half  cash;  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars  write  to  ADVERTISER  6857,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Nice  farm.  Central  New  York  pre¬ 
ferred;  give  complete  description,  location, 
price.  ADVERTISER  6852,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BEEF  or  dairy  farm,  105  acres,  near  good 
roads,  markets;  fair  buildings,  some  stock, 
tools,  and  crops  included;  no  reasonable  offer 
refused;  terms  to  suit;  investigate  this.  CIIAS. 
JATKO,  Apalaehin,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale:  Completely  equipped 
poultry  farm  that  will  make  money  right 
from  the  start.  Sudden  deatli  of  owner  only 
reason  for  selling.  All  buildings  in  perfect  re¬ 
pair.  Not  necessary  to  spend  one  cent  for  ex¬ 
tras.  One  of  the  best  farms  on  the  famous 
Vineland  tract.  One  mile  from  Vineland  with 
its  co-operative  poultry  association  for  poultry- 
men,  %  of  a  mile  from  new  modern  high  school. 
Excellent  bus  service  at  door  for  Philadelphia 
and  seashore  resorts  via  Vineland.  Five  acres 
with  wide  frontage  on  the  State  highway  (Delsea 
Drive)  with  value  on  increase.  Modernly  built 
and  fully  equipped  brooder  and  laving  houses. 
Approximately  3,000  layers.  Running  water, 
gas,  electricity  and  telephone  in  service.  Build¬ 
ings  besides  dwelling  include  three-car  garage 
with  storage  quarters  above.  This  farm  is  ex¬ 
cellent  investment  and  will  make  good  money 
right  from  the  start.  Judge  Newton  Cosh,  Vine- 
land,  is  familiar  with  this  farm  and  can  vouch 
for  above.  CORA  A.  WHITAKER,  R.  D.  4, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


EXCHANGE  good  200-acre  farm  near  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  for,  small  place,  or  sell  with  small 
payment.  HARRY  THORNE,  Owner,  New  Bal¬ 
timore,  N.  Y. 


WORKINGMAN’S  home,  %  acre,  6  rooms,  ga¬ 
rage;  price  $2,000,  terms:  $400  cash,  $15 
monthly.  BOX  543,  Central  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  189%  acres,  fully  equipped, 
lights  and  running  water;  for  particulars, 
write  F.  G.  DETRICK,  R.  D.  1  Cincinnatus, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  77  acres,  about  30  acres  vir¬ 
gin  timber,  balance  tillable;  excellent  soil, 
adapted  to  all  crops,  well  drained,  on  improved 
highway;  variety  of  fruit;  good  buildings,  well 
watered;  price  reasonable  for  quick  sale  to  settle 
estate.  A.  L.  FLETCHER,  61  Center  St.,  Wa¬ 
terloo,  N.  Y. 


3-ACRE  poultry  farm,  cheap  if  sold  soon. 
MIKE  LODIC,  R.  3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  5  miles  to  Syracuse; 

stock,  tools,  crops;  $6,000.  ADVERTISER 
6860,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  175-acre  farm,  100  acres  till¬ 
able,  50  acres  pasturing  marsh,  25  acres  fine 
muskrat  marsh;  this  is  a  fine  grain  and  dairy 
farm;  A  grade  milk  route  by  farm  MRS 
LUVINA  DUTTON,  R.  D.,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE- — Five-room  house,  six-acres  land, 
barn,  garage,  near  good  town  with  fine 
schools;  $2,300.  MRS.  ELIZABETH  ROWELL, 
261  North  Main  Street,  Franklin,  N.  II. 


27  ACRES,  $1,000.  KURT  KOIIZ,  Owner, 
Queen  Anne,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  I’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


All/  A 


n/n.  i/trnt  wuiie, 


-  —  — -  —  ..  —  -  -  — »  w  |  nuuniac  uuii 

guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here 
$7.20;  buckwheat,  $5.70;  10-lb.  pail,  within 
third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  saw  mill  with  Fordson,  also  cord 
wood  saw,  harrow,  plow,  cultivator;  all  in 
good  condition;  very  reasonable.  FRANK 
6CHWAEBLE,  R.  F.  I).,  New  Foundland,  N.  J. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar  and  syrup;  write 
for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER,  Weston,  Vt. 


MAN,  50,  alone,  wants  Sunday  board.  $2.50. 

within  25  miles;  help  milking.  GEORGE 
BROCKTEN,  l’oningo  St.,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Samson  tractor  and  double  plow  in 
good  condition;  price  $250.  MR.  G.  ZUKOW- 
SKI,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Northern  Westchester  or  vicinity, 
farmer’s  home  to  raise  litter  of  pups  from 
weening  until  four  months  old;  pay  $10  per  pup; 
require  plenty  skim-milk,  kind,  common  sense, 
nothing  fancy;  small  Shepherd  breed  not  police. 
ADVERTISER  6839,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  800-egg  Sehwalge-Smith  incu¬ 
bators.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — McCormick  corn  harvester,  $100; 

practically  as  good  as  new.  J.  C.  RAYNOR, 
East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Five  or  more  cases  of  fresh,  first- 
class  eggs  for  retail  trarte;  will  nay  good 


WANTED— Cider  press,  late  model.  CHESTER 
SLACK,  It.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


*Mail  Coupon  -new,  free 

KALAMAZOO  BOOK -Saver  you  %  to  % 


polished  nickel.  Always  clean — always 
easy  to  clean.  Porcelain  enamel  baked 
on  in  our  own  enameling  plant— no 
chipping,  flaking  or  cracking.  Modernize 
your  home  with  a  modern  Colored 
Range.  Brighten  your  kitchen.  Lighten 
your  work.  Write  today  for  FREE  Book. 


Sensational  Values! 


Write  today  for  this  new  book. 
It’s  FREE.  It  quotes  Factory 
SALE  PRICES.  It  saves  you 
V3  to  V2-  It  shows  more  stove, 
range  and  furnace  Bargains  than 
in  20  big  stores. 


200  Styles  aud  Sizes 


In  this  book  are  200  styles  and 
sizes  —  beautiful  new  Cabinet 
Heaters,  improved  Porcelain  En¬ 
amel  Ranges  (choice  of  5  colors), 
Oil  Stoves,  Gas  Stoves,  Electric 
Ranges  and  Furnaces.  Payments 
as  low  as  $3  down,  $3  monthly. 
Year  to  Pay. 


750,000  Satisfied 
Customers 


Mail  the  coupon  Now !  Buy 
Direct  from  Factory.  Save 
the  way  750,000  satis¬ 
fied  customers 
have  saved 
from  Kala¬ 
mazoo  in 
the  last  29 
years.  Kala 
mazoo  owners 
are  everywhere 
—many  in  your  town. 

Ask  them  about  Kala¬ 
mazoo  quality.  Don’t  pay 
twice  the  price  of  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  for  Quality  not  half  so 
good!  Kalamazoo  Ranges,  Com¬ 
bination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges 
and  Gas  Stoves  are  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 

Beautiful  New 
Cabinet  Heaters 


SALE  Prices  of  New  Cabinet 
Heaters — $34.75  up!  Best  Bar¬ 
gains  Kalamazoo  ever  built. 
Beautifully  finished  in  Black  and 
Walnut  Porcelain  Enamel,  hand 
grained.  All  made  of  extra  heavy 
cast  iron.  Heat  several  rooms. 
Just  like  a  furnace.  Hold  heat 
over  night.  Many  exclusive  Kala¬ 
mazoo  features.  Mail  the  coupon 
today. 

Choice  of  5  Colors 
in  Ranges 


New  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  and 
Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges  in 
Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green,  Delft  Blue,  Pearl 
Gray,  Ebony  Black — trimmed  in  highly 


Easy  to 
Install 
Your 
Furnace 


SALE  prices  on  furnaces  $59.80  up. 
FREE  furnace  plans.  FREE  service! 
Make  a  double  saving  by  installing 
your  own  furnace,  after  buying  at 
Kalamazoo  Factory  Sale  prices.  Thou¬ 
sands  have.  Exclusive  Kalamazoo  fea¬ 
tures  include  Hot  Blast  Fire  Pot— new 
ring  type  radiators  easy  shaking 
grates— upright  shaker.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  now  ! 

24-Hour  Shipments 


Kalamazoo  is  near  you.  24-hour  ship¬ 
ments.  Orders  filled  same  day  as  re¬ 
ceived.  No  waiting.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms 


You  can  buy  on  terms  so  small  that  you 
scarcely  miss  the  money— as  low  as  $3 
down,  $3  monthly.  Year  to  Pay.  Every¬ 
thing  backed  by  a  $100,000  bank  guar¬ 
antee.  Satisfaction  or  money  back  5- 
year  guarantee  on  Kalamazoo  parts  and 
workmanship.  * 


at  Factory 

SALE 

PRICES 

Cabinet  Heaters  $34’75  up 

Ranges ^37‘75  up 

Furnaces  . . . .  $59.8° 

up 

Gas  Stoves _  $25-8° 

up 

Oil  Stoves _ $16*50  up 


Kalamazoo 
toves  and  Ranges 
approved  bg 
Good  Housekeeping 
Institute 


Above  All  Else— Quality 


30  Days*  FREE  Trial 

Use  whatever  you  choose  for  30  days 
in  your  own  home  FREE.  Satisfy 
yourself  on  Kalamazoo  quality  before 
deciding.  .  360  days'  approval  test  on 
everything. 


“A  KalamazoQ 

sj,®  Direct  to  You” 


Saved 
$71  to  $91 

“I  paid  you  $109 
for  my  furnace 
and  the  best  I 
could  do  here 
on  one  any¬ 
where  near  as 
good  was  from 
$180  to  $200. 
Some  saving 
for  me.  You 
certainly  can 
put  me  down 
for  a  booster  for 
Kalamazoo.” 
Chat.  Renstrom, 
Canton,  Pa. 


You  simply  can’t  get  better  qual¬ 
ity.  Wfiy  ?  The  reasons  are: 
First,  Kalamazoo  specializes  — 
Kalamazoo  stoves  and  furnaces 
are  built  complete  in  our  big  13- 
acre  factory.  We  make  nothing 
but  stoves  and  furnaces.  Second, 
Kalamazoo  has  tremendous  buy¬ 
ing  power: — that  means  purchas¬ 
ing  the  best  raw  materials  at 
lowest  prices.  Third,  big  scale 
production  enables  us  to  manu¬ 
facture  efficiently  at  extremely 
low  cost.  By  selling  direct,  elimi¬ 
nating  all  “in-between”  profits, 
you  get  absolute  rock-bottom 
factory  prices. 

—  Household  Goods  — 

Also  in  this  new  Book — Refrigera¬ 
tors,  Washing  Machines,  Vacuum 
Cleaners,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Cedar 
Chests  and  other  Household  Furn¬ 
ishings. J 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have  Saved 
Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 

1  I  Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left  to 
1  °°  anseb  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

.  Gas  &  Combi-  _ 

nation  ]  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs/ 

Ranges  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Gasohne^es  j~~]  £,ear  sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

"Cabinet  | — | 

Heaters  I — I 

I  Name . 


(Please  print  name  plainly ) 


|^'Pe  Furnaces  □ 

(Direct  Heat  , — . 

Furnaces  |_J  Address . 

Oil  Stoves 

lH“"hGood,  □  city . State. 
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No.  5069 


The  Sheep  Pasture 


Ten  Reasons  for  the 
Record-Breaking  Popularity 


The  Chevrolet  1 V2  Ton  Chassis 
with  Cab  equipped  with  grain 
body. 


of  the 


Six  Cylinder 

CHEVROLET 

TRUCKS 


In  every  section  of  the  country,  the  new 
Chevrolet  Six-Cylinder  Trucks  are  sweep¬ 
ing  ahead  to  one  of  the  greatest  records  of 
success  in  the  history  of  the  commercial  car 
industry.  And  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
this  success  is  the  popularity  which  these 
sensational  new  trucks  are  enjoying  in 
farming  communities. 

They  provide'the  remarkable  power  reserve, 
flexibility,  speed  and  acceleration  of  an 
advanced  six-cylinder  engine.  They  offer  a 
four-speed  transmission  with  power  take-off 
opening  as  standard  equipment  on  the 
ton  model.  They  operate  with  outstanding 
economy — and  they  are  actually  available 
in  the  price  range  of  the  four! 

Read,  at  the  right,  the  Ten  Big  Reasons  why 
truck  users  everywhere  are  turning  to  Chev¬ 
rolet.  Then  get  in  touch  with  your  Chevro¬ 
let  dealer — and  arrange  for  a  demonstration! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Sedan 

Delivery . 

Light  De¬ 
livery  Chassis 


$595 

$400 


1  hi  Ton  $ 

Chassis . 

1  h>Ton  Chas-$ 
sis  with  Cab  .  . 


545 

650 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory,  Flint,  Michigan 


1 -Six-Cylinder  Power 

—  that  carries  full  capacity 
loads  up  the  steepest  hills  and 
over  the  roughest  roads  with 
abundant  reserve  power— plus 
the  adaptability  of  a  four-speed 
transmission,  with  power  take¬ 
off  opening  on  1  ]/2  ton  truck. 


2  -  Six-Cylinder  Speed 
and  Acceleration-that 

permit  the  servicing  of  wider 
areas,  and  the  completion  of 
more  trips  —  whether  in  city 
service  or  suburban  usage. 

3- Six-Cylinder 

Smoothness -that  protects 
the  entire  truck  from  the  de¬ 
structive  effects  of  undue 
vibration  and  affords  excep¬ 
tional  comfort  to  the  driver 
even  on  the  longest  trips. 

4- Remarkable  Han¬ 
dling  Ease  — that  results 
from  a  full  ball  bearing  steer¬ 
ing  mechanism;  big,  non¬ 
locking  four-wheel  brakes; 
and  a  remarkably  smooth 
transmission. 


5  -  Amazing  Economy 
of  Gasoline  and  Oil- 

due  to  such  advanced  engi¬ 
neering  features  as  hot-spot 
manifold,  automatic  acceler¬ 
ation  pump  and  crankcase 
breathing  system. 


6-Outs  tan  ding  De¬ 
pendability-achieved  by 

thoroughly  tested  construc¬ 
tion  in  every  unit— from  the 
rugged  rear  axle  to  the  large- 
capacity,  highly  efficient 
Harrison  radiator. 


7 - Extremely  Econom¬ 
ical  Service -provided  by 
10,000  Authorized  Chevrolet 
Service  Stations,  operating 
under  a  low  flat-rate  system 
of  charges. 

8- Ample  Capacity- 

made  possible  by  a  heavy 
channel  steel  frame,  with 
sufficient  frame  length  to 
permit  the  mounting  of  un¬ 
usually  large  bodies  without 
extensions. 


9-Wide  Selection  of 
Body  Types  — that  make 
Chevrolet  Trucks  adaptable 
to  every  farm  requirement. 
And  among  them  is  one  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  your 
individual  needs. 


10-Amazing  Low 
Prices  — that  make  Chevro¬ 
let  Trucks  the  biggest  values 
ever  offered— combined  with 
the  lowest  available  financing 
charges  for  those  who  desire 
to  buy  on  easy  terms. 


A  SIX  IN  THE  PRICE  RANGE  OF 


THE  FOUR 
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Pennsylvania  Horticulturists  on  Fruit  Tour 

By  R.  H.  Sudds 


A  View  on  Treesdale  Farms  Near  Pittsburgh.  Street  clover  in  foreground.  Fig.  521 


HE  annual  tours  of  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association  are 
noted  for  the  variety 
of  features  they  pre¬ 
sent,  and  also  for  their 
exchange  of  horticul¬ 
tural  ideas  and  good 
fellowship  between  our  growers  and 
those  of  other  States.  The  1929  trip 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

While  the  starting  point  was  actual¬ 
ly  North  East,  an  unofficial  beginning 
was  made  in  State  College,  where  the 
growers  driving  near  the  Experiment 
Station  stopped  long  enough  on  Mon¬ 
day,  July  15,  to  view  the  orchard  ex¬ 
periments.  Most  of  the  voyagers  spent 
Tuesday  in  driving  to  North  East, 

where  they  assembled  and  spent  the 
first  night  of  the  tour.  The  suddenness 
with  which  the  vineyards  appear  just  over  the  lake¬ 
side  of  the  “hill”  or  escarpment  was  a  surprise  to 
many  not  already  familiar  with  the  peculiar  situa- 
t  ion  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  local  growers  of 
North  East  acted  as  guides  to  their  visitors,  and  also 
were  kind  enough  to  arrange  for  motorboat  rides  on 
Lake  Erie.  Since  the  evening  was  quite  cool,  only 
a  few  of  the  hardier  individuals  took  a  dip  in  the 
lake. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  C.  H.  Hays,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Association,  and  County  Agent 
Grossman  served  as  guides  for  the  North  East  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Keystone  Co-operative  Grape  Association 
was  first  inspected.  Montmorency  cherries  were  be¬ 
ing  preserved  by  the  cold-pack  method  at  this  plant, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  20  tons  of  sour  cherries  a 
day  when  everything  is  working  out  to  best  advant¬ 
age.  The  500-lb.  barrels  of  pitted  cherries  and  sugar 
are  hauled  to  Erie,  where  they  are  frozen  solid  and 
held  in  this  condition  until  tised.  The  Keystone  Co¬ 


preserves  and  for  color,  since  it  is  too  sour  as  it  is 
for  anything  else.  Like  many  others  in  this  section, 
the  Ortons  were  growing  tomatoes  for  Winter  cold 
storage.  These  are  picked  green  as  late  as  possible, 
wrapped,  and  sent  into  cold  storage.  They  appear 
about  Christmas  time  or  so  as  nice  red  tomatoes,  fre¬ 
quently  at  fancy  prices. 

The  vineyards  of  C.  H.  Hays  were  driven  through 
as  the  last  place  to  be  visited  before  lunch.  Mr. 
Hays  gave  his  impressions  as  to  the  future  of  the 
eastern  table  grape  industry,  stating  that  red  ink 
was  too  necessary  a  part  of  a  grape  grower’s  book¬ 
keeping  equipment  as  conditions  now  existed.  It 
was  believed  that  the  compulsory  grading  law  cover¬ 
ing  grapes  in  closed  packages  was  a  decided  benefit 
to  the  industry. 

Frank  L.  Wolf,  president  of  the  Erie  County  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  took  charge  of  the  tour  after  lunch 
and  took  the  visitors  into  the  Girard  section,  in 
succession  were  inspected  the  farms  of  J.  It.  Ziesen- 


dle  of  the  rows,  and  a  boy  on  the  tank 
has  the  task  of  shifting  the  horizontal¬ 
ly  adjustable  boom  to  the  right  or  left 
as  the  unavoidable  variations  in  the 
course  of  the  spray  rig  require.  Mr. 
Grimshaw  had  a  considerable  number 
of  currant  bushes  in  addition  to  his 
other  fruit.  He  believes  that  he  would 
be  justified  in  setting  more  grapes  as 
conditions  exist  in  the  Girard  section, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  growers  aver¬ 
age  from  $10  to  $15  a  ton  more  than 
in  the  North  East  section.  There  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  a  feeling  of  optimism 
in  the  Girard  area  and  this  section  is 
a  long  way  from  being  down  and  out 
over  the  hard  struggle  eastern  grapes 
are  having  to  hold  their  own  with  the 
California  product. 

The  last  stop  in  the  Girard  section 
was  at  the  farm  of  J,  V.  Meeder.  One 
row  of  red  raspberries  was  being  picked  from  short 
step-ladders,  something  which  is  sort  of  rare  these 
days.  Mr.  Meeder  also  runs  a  double  cover  crop 
system  for  strawberries — millet  follows  the  berries 
as  soon  as  they  are  plowed  down,  then  the  millet 
is  turned  under  in  the  Fall  in  time  to  sow  rye.  Ber¬ 
ries  can  go  in  again  in  the  Spring.  This  system  was 
apparently  yielding  results  by  furnishing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  organic  matter  possible  in  a  limited 
period. 

On  Thursday,  July  IS,  W.  T.  Mann,  president  of 
the  Grand  River  Orchards,  met  the  party  at  Ashta¬ 
bula,  and  piloted  the  cars  to  the  Grand  River  Or¬ 
chards  at  Geneva,  Ohio.  Altogether  there  were  250 
acres  planted  in  live  orchards,  mostly  in  apples.  Mr. 
Mann  was  fortunate  in  possessing  the  first  real  crop 
of  apples  many  of  us  had  seen  so  far  this  year,  ex¬ 
pecting  a  crop  of  around  30,000  bushels.  His  pack¬ 
ing-house  and  common  storage  had  a  capacity  of  50,- 
000  bushels.  A  new  cold  storage  was  being  erected, 
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Farm  Home  Residence  of  C.  H.  Hays,  North  East,  Pa.,  as  Inviting  as  It  Looks. 

Fig.  520 


Clover  Left  in  Peach  Orchard  of  F.  L.  Wolf,  North  Girard,  Pa.,  When  Fruit  Buds 
Had  Been  Winter-killed.  Note  depth  and  uniformity  of  stand.  Fig.  523 


operative  also  makes  the  climax  baskets  used  by  its 
members. 

At  the  Loop  Orchard,  Howard  Loop  explained  his 
outlay  of  apples  and  sweet  and  sour  cherries. 
Schmidt  cherries  were  a  great  delicacy  to  the  visi¬ 
tors.  Mr.  Loop  pointed  out  part  of  his  orchard 
which  was  from  75  to  100  years  old.  Young  Spy 
trees  interplanted  with  sour  cherries  showed  that 
Mr.  Loop  had  confidence  in  both  of  these,  even 
though  Spy  takes  so  long  to  bear,  and  the  sour  cher¬ 
ries  do  not  crop  so  regularly  in  that  district  as  was 
first  believed  they  would.  A  patented  fiber  box  was 
used  for  apple  storage,  and  these  were  said  to  hold 
up  for  five  or  six  years.  The  common  storage  in  the 
basement  of  the  packing-house  held  apples  success¬ 
fully  until  mid- June.  No  dew  seems  to  fall  at  this 
orchard,  possibly  because  of  the  constant  air  drain¬ 
age  to  the  lake^  Winter-killing  of  peaches  just  on 
top  of  the  escarpment,  and  sweet  cherries  to  the  rear 
of  the  orchard,  showed  that  the  influence  of  the  lake 
was  considerably  weakened  at  that 
height  and  distance  from  the  water. 

The  Orton  Bros,  cherry  orchard  near 
the  New  York  State  line  consisted  of 
20-year-old  Montmorency  and  May 
Ouke  cherries  on  Mahaleb  roots.  These 
were  planted  20x20  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  110  to  the  acre.  The  trees  were 
too  close  for  comfort,  and  a  perpetual 
twilight  existed  in  under  them.  Rye 
was  the  best  cover  crop  and  gave  but 
six  to  eight  inches  of  growth  before 
it  was  turned  down  in  the  Spring.  A 
yield  of  about  eight  tons  per  acre  was 
the  full  crop  average  for  this  orchard, 
hut  not  more  than  2 y2  tons  were  being 
picked  this  year.  In  common  with  all 
;he  other  peach  trees  of  this  section, 
the  Orton  trees  had  no  fruit;  winter¬ 
killing  of  the  buds  had  almost  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  the  crop.  A  younger 
Planting  of  Morello  cherries  was  to  be 
Picked  next.  Some  of  our  number  had 
never  tasted  a  Morello  cherry  as  it 
<!Une  from  the  tree,  and  they  soon 
realized  that  its  main  use  was  for 


heim,  Master  Farmer,  potatoes  and  vineyards;  Harry 
Grimshaw,  asparagus,  grapes,  apples  and  peaches ; 
F.  L.  Wolf,  peaches,  apples  and  grapes.  Mr.  Wolf 
had  sown  a  Red  clover  cover  crop  in  his  peaches 
last  year,  intending  to  turn  it  under  early  this 
Spring.  However,  since  the  buds  were  killed  in  the 
Winter,  possibly  by  poor  maturity,  he  allowed  the 
clover  to  stand  so  that  we  saw  a  knee-deep  stand 
of  the  clover.  The  organic  matter  and  nitrogen 
added  by  this  large  amount  of  growth  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  soil.  This  shows 
how  a  grower  can  take  advantage  of  a  no-crop  year 
to  grow  and  turn  under  a  growth  of  cover  crop 
greatly  superior  to  the  usual  annual  amount.  Mr. 
Wolf  demonstrated  the  first  double-U  grape  spray 
boom  in  this  section.  Since  this  arrangement  sprays 
both  sides  and  the  top  of  each  of  two  rows  at  the 
same  time,  the  necessity  for  straight,  individual 
grape  rows  and  accurate  alignment  of  the  rows  with 
each  other  is  clear.  The  driver  goes  down  the  mid- 


since  it  was  a  necessity  with  his  type  of  market  with 
city  cold  storage  rates  so  high.  The  orchard  had  one 
big  surprise  for  the  writer  in  that  it  contained  about 
eight  acres  of  quinces — more  than  he  had  ever  seen 
at  one  time  before  or  may  ever  see  again.  Mr. 
Mann  stated  that  this  was  the  result  of  his  early 
training  in  New  York  State.  The  quinces  were 
blighting  as  all  normal  quinces  should.  The  story 
of  the  small  scale  beginning  of  the  Grand  River  Or¬ 
chards  and  their  present  state  of  development,  show 
the  result  of  much  hard  work  and  careful  and  con¬ 
sistent  planning  for  the  future. 

On  our  way  to  Painesville  for  lunch,  we  drove 
through  some  of  Ohio’s  best  land  where  the  many 
ornamental  and  fruit  tree  nurseries  are  located. 
Acres  of  beautiful  roses,  evergreens  and  other  peren¬ 
nials  made  a  sight  worth  while  seeing. 

The  orchards  of  Mantle  and  Mantle,  near  Paines¬ 
ville,  were  next  on  the  list.  These  include  about  175 
acres  of  trees  from  one  to  18  years  old.  Much  of 
this  orchard  is  on  a  site  that  the  text¬ 
books  would  describe  as  being  unde¬ 
sirable  since  the  land  was  very  low 
and  flat.  The  peach  crop  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  however,  had  never  been  lost,  al¬ 
though  the  unfavorable  Spring  had 
been  felt  there  as  everywhere  else,  and 
a  100-year-old  apple  orchard  on  that 
site  always  had  some  fruit,  old  resi¬ 
dents  claimed.  This  particular  low- 
lying  site  sloped  slightly  to  Lake  Erie 
which  was  only  one  mile  away,  so  that 
frost  was  not  a  problem  there  as  one 
should  reasonably  expect  under  usual 
conditions.  II.  It.  Mantle  claimed  that 
a  combination  of  buckwheat  and  weeds 
makes  the  best  cover  crop  under  their 
conditions.  The  visitors  were  treated  to 
cider  made  from  apples  frozen  last 
Fall,  and  kept  in  that  state  until  it 
was  time  to  thaw  them  out  for  our 
benefit  on  July  18.  This  was  at  least 
equal  to  the  best  pasteurized  cider  and 
seemed  to  show  promise.  The  Mantles 
intend  to  install  a  stationary  spray 
plant  this  next  season, 


Double-U  Spray  Boom  in  Operation  in  Vineyard  of  F.  L.  Wolf,  North  Girard,  Pa. 
Boy  on  top  of  tank  shifts  boom  to  right  or  left  as  needed  to  enter  on  rows  properly. 

Fig.  522 
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On  the  way  to  Wooster,  a  stop  was  made  at  the 
orchard  of  Clarence  J.  Neal  at  West  Richfield.  This 
sod  orchard  was  not  troubled  by  mice,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  abundance  of  hawks  and  skunks,  Mr. 
Neal  stated.  After  the  orchard  was  examined,  Mr. 
Neal  provided  a  dinner  for  the  party  at  which  he 
told  of  his  very  successful  advertising  campaign 
last.  Fall  which  built  up  a  good  orchard  trade.  For 
this  Fall,  he  intends  to  specialize  in  a  special  half¬ 
bushel  splint  basket  particularly  designed  for  the 
Cleveland  apartment  house  trade  where  that  quan¬ 
tity  is  about  all  that  can  be  put  into  a  mechanical 
refrigerator.  A  system  has  been  worked  out  where 
Mr.  Neal  will  deposit  in  the  Fall  in  a  cold  storage 
plant  subject  to  draft  by  the  purchaser  any  amount 
of  apples  the  purchaser  may  buy.  These  can  be 
drawn  out  in  these  half-bushel  lots  at  any  time  the 
owner  desires  for  the  home  refrigerator.  The  whole 
scheme  reminds  the  writer  of  sort  of  an  apple  bank, 
where  the  orchard  man  gets  the  money  in  advance 
and  the  buyer  draws  out  the  fruit  which  is  marked 
and  put  aside  for  his  future  demand.  Of  course, 
the  buyer  pays  for  the  storage  at  about  six  cents 
per  month  per  basket.  We  shall  certainly  watch 
this  experiment,  with  great  interest.  Professor  F. 
II.  Beach.  Extension  Pomologist  of  Ohio,  spoke 
briefly  during  the  dinner  on  fruit-growing  in  Ohio. 

Thursday  night  was  spent  at  Woos¬ 
ter,  and  the  next  morning  Prof.  J.  H. 

Gourley  and  his  associates  of  the  Ohio 
Station  explained  the  various  experi¬ 
ments  now  in  progress  at  the  Station. 

Mr.  Mathews,  president  of  the  Ohio 
Horticultural  Society,  guided  the  party 
from  Wooster  through  Salem,  where 
Mr.  Francis  Reiter  of  Mars,  Pa.,  took 
charge  and  led  us  back  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  the  last  stop  of  the  trip  at  the 
Treesdale  orchards,  which  he  manages. 

Mr.  Reiter  has  developed  an  excellent 
roadside  market  business  on  one  of  the 
heavily  traveled  highways  leading  from 
Pittsburgh.  This  is  an  all-year-'round 
proposition,  and  a  wide,  variety  of 
products  fresh  from  the  Treesdale 
Farms  are  handled.  From  the  market 
the  12-mile  drive  to  the  orchard  itself 
was  made.  There  a  small  portion  of 
the  trees  was  seen,  as  well  as  the  cider 
and  apple  butter  machinery.  This  one 
stop  alone  would  have  merited  a  whole 
day’s  time  for  even  a  superficial  inspec¬ 
tion,  so  that  our  few  hours  there  were 
insufficient  for  more  than  a  beginning. 

The  trip  ended  at  the  Treesdale 
Farms  and  the  members  of  the  party 
scattei*ed  to  make  their  own  way  home 
after  the  three  days  of  driving  in  a 
procession.  It  is  certain  that  everyone 
enjoyed  the  trip  and  that  now  we  can 
better  appreciate  fruit-growing  as  it  is 
carried  on  in  our  own  Erie  County  and 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  feel  indebted 
to  our  many  friends  in  Ohio  who  went 
out  of  their  way  to  extend  to  us  their 
more  than  formal  courtesy  and  who 
left  us  with  the  impression  that  Ohio 
was  almost  as  desirable  a  State  in 
which  to  live  as  our  own  Pennsylvania. 

We  can  only  hope  that  all  of  our  future 
visitors  will  carry  away  as  favorable 
an  impression  of  our  State  as  we  have 
of  Ohio  as  a  result  of  the  1029  Summer 
trip  of  the  State  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Pennsylvania. 


Care  of  Pigeons 

IIIS  is  in  answer  to  L.  P.,  Mary¬ 
land,  who  recently  asked  about 
squab-raising. 

Homer  pigeons  are  classed  as  the 
most  profitable  for  producing  squabs 
for  market.  A  good  average  price  for 
first-class  Homer  breeders  is  $3  per  pair.  Fourteen 
squabs  a  year  is  a  good  average  for  a  pair  of  pigeons 
where  they  are  kept  in  large  numbers. 

The  average  cost  of  grain  the  year  around  per  100 
lbs.  is  $3,  but  this  will  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  following  is  a  good  ration  for  breeders : 
Canadian  peas,  30  lbs. ;  whole  corn,  30  lbs. ;  Kaffir 
corn,  30  lbs. ;  wheat,  10  lbs.  A  pair  of  good  breeders 
will  eat  about  150  lbs.  of  grain  in  a  year.  This 
includes  the  feed  for  the  squabs. 

The  average  selling  price  per  dozen  squabs  per 
year  is  $7,  but  this  will  also  vary  in  different  mar¬ 
kets,  so  the  best  way  to  get  the  correct  answer  to 
this  question  is  to  inquire  of  the  commission  houses 
in  the  city  where  you  expect  to  market  your  squabs, 
and  they  can  give  you  the  average  price  for  the  year. 

Fifty  pairs  of  pigeons  will  do  well  in  one  loft ; 
some  breeders  keep  more.  Experience  will  soon  tell 
you  what  size  flocks  you  have  the  best  success  with. 
If  one  has  had  no  experience  he  would  better  start 
in  a  small  way,  say  with  20  or  25  pairs  of  pigeons, 
and  build  xxp  to  as  large  a  flock  as  he  finds  he  can 
properly  handle.  Some  breeders  seem  to  have  a  knack 
for  handling  a  larger  number  of  pigeons  than  others. 
All  the  failures  1  know  of  in  the  pigeon  business 
were  made  by  people  with  little  or  no  experience 
starting  with  from  100  to  500  pairs  of  Imeeders.  Be 
sure  your  breeders  are  fully  matured.  Young  pigeons 
never  give  good  results  as  breeders.  They  should  be 
at  least  one  year  old  before  used  as  breeders. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disastrous  to  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  the  pigeons  in  a  squab-house  than 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  unmated  pigeons.  Such 
pigeons  will  fly  about  and  fight  with  mated  pairs 
that  are  busily  engaged  in  raising  their  young,  with 
the  result  that  many  of  the  young  squabs  will  die 
from  neglect.  A  constant  watch  must  be  maintained 
and  all  unmated  birds  removed. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  pigeons  begin  the  incuba¬ 


tion  of  a  second  pair  of  eggs  before  they  finish  feed¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  squabs,  it  is  necessary  that  two  nesting 
places  be  provided  for  each  breeding  pair.  There 
must  be  a  partition  between  the  two  nesting  places 
in  order  to  hide  the  bird  that  is  sitting  on  the  eggs 
from  a  view  of  the  nest  where  the  squabs  are. 

During  the  Fall,  and  when  the  pigeons  are  in  molt, 
they  should  be  fed  a  ration  consisting  of  four  parts 
each  by  measure  of  corn,  wheat  and  peas,  two 
parts  of  millet,  one  part  each  of  vetch  seed  and  flax¬ 
seed,  and  a  small  amount  of  hemp  seed.  After  this 
ration  has  been  fed  for  a  week  or  10  days  an  addi¬ 
tional  portion  of  flaxseed  may  be  added.  When  first 
fed  the  flaxseed  will  have  a  laxative  effect,  but  as 
soon  as  the  birds  become  accustomed  to  it,  it  is  safe 
to  increase  the  quantity  a  little. 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass.  r.  l.  Chamberlin. 


A  Farm  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 

IF  YOU  live  on  a  hill  farm  in  New  York  State  or 
elsewhere,  and  have  to  go  in  low  a  good  deal  of 
the  way  to  reach  it,  you  may  be  interested  in  this 
sketch  of  a  river  valley  farm  in  Southern  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  conditions  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
are  certainly  different  from  yours ;  you  may  compare 
them  and  see  if  you  would  like  to  change  locations. 


The  farm  that  I  am  about  to  speak  of  is  an  average 
farm,  run  in  an  average  way.  If  it  were  not,  I 
shouldn’t  be  interested  in  it.  Most  of  us  are  average 
people  living  in  average  communities ;  it  is  the 
averages  that  concern  us.  The  big  stories  ai-e  all 
right  to  read,  if  some  of  them  ai-e  hard  to  believe. 
Of  course,  we  all  like  fairy  stories,  but  the  best  of 
them,  after  all,  come  at  Christmas  time  in  gor¬ 
geously  covered  books  of  highly  calendered  paper 
and  show  beautiful  castles  from  which  heroic  princes 
are  carrying  off  lovely  maidens  on  prancing  horses 
or  horrid  dragons  about  to  be  speared  by  tin-clad 
knights.  The  trouble  is  we  have  to  grow  up  and 
come  down  to  changing  tires  on  the  old  flivver  in  the 
rain  and  wondering  whether  we  can  make  home  in 
time  for  supper. 

The  friend  whose  home  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
I  visited  a  few  days  ago  holds  his  farm  of  200  acres, 
be  the  same  more  or  less,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  to  his 
great-great-great-grandfather  in  Colonial  days.  This 
is  staying  in  one  place  longer  than  most  families 
stay,  and  it  is  nice  to  know  that  there  are  two  fine 
children  growing  up  to  inherit  the  acres.  May  their 
name  and  the  fine  qualities  of  their  ancestors  never 
perish  from  the  valley.  The  Connecticut  River  flows 
straight  down  through  New  England  from  top  to 
bottom.  It  has  the  old  Puritan  abhorrence  of  stray¬ 
ing  from  the  narrow  path,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  falls  often.  There  ai-e  some  things  about  this 
river  that  no  other  sti’eam  in  the  country  can  dupli¬ 
cate.  For  instance,  those  who  first  settled  upon  its 
banks  possessed  and  transmitted  such  reverence  for 
higher  education  that  you  can  walk  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source  without  stepping  off  from  a  college, 
university  or  technical  school  of  some  kind.  The 
farm  that  I  shall  tell  you  of  lies  under  the  shadow 
of  a  famous  college  for  women.  Mt.  Holyoke.  They 
tell  me  that  only  very  superior  minds  are  admitted 
to  this  college.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can  assure  you 
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that  you  may  see  serious-looking  young  women  on 
the  paths  of  the  campus  of  an  early  June  morniiv 
and  that  the  candy  stores  across  the  way  carry  0nlv 
beribboned  boxes  of  sweets,  too  expensive  for  mv 
pocketbook.  May  the  Lord  be  thanked,  I  saw  never 
a  cigarette,  and  I  shall  cherish  the  belief,  unless  dis¬ 
illusioned,  that  the  spirit  of  Mary  Lyon  may  still 
look  down  upon  those  stately  old  brick  walls  and 
know  that,  within  the  institution  she  founded  nearlv 
a  hundred  years  ago,  feminine  refinement  is  a  part 
of  womanly  wisdom. 

This  farm  that  I  started  to  tell  you  about  is  but  a 
few  miles  out  of  the  city  of  Holyoke,  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women,  largely  of  foreign  extrac¬ 
tion,  find  employment  in  the  great  paper  mills  and 
other  manufacturing  industries.  A  1,000-foot  dam 
confines  the  river  here,  and  a  drop  of  GO  feet  in  its 
course  gives  Holyoke  the  most  valuable  water  power 
in  New  England.  It  is  something  of  a  joke  on  me— 
according  to  my  wife — that  I  drove  clear  through 
Holyoke  looking  for  the  river  that  I  had  crossed 
without  knowing  it.  If  you  know  where  to  look- 
through  its  closely  built  streets,  you  may  see  it,  but 
my  country-bred  eyes  in  such  places  see  little  but 
the  cars  and  trucks  through  which  I  am  trying  to 
thread  my  way  without  a  more  serious  accident  than 
a  dented  fender. 

With  a  city  like  Holyoke  close  to  your 
farm,  you  don’t  have  to  ship  much  stuff 
to  market;  in  fact,  the  city  comes  to 
the  farm  for  your  produce.  Hucksters 
drive  up  to  your  door  and  take  what 
you  have.  They  seem  to  pay  fair  prices 
too.  Probably  competition  takes  care 
of  that.  This  farm  has  its  own  light 
truck,  and  loads  of  potatoes  or  hay  are 
delivered  directly  into  the  city  without 
passing  through  the  hands  of  middle¬ 
men  or  paying  railroad  freight  charges. 

Potatoes  and  milk  are  its  chief  prod¬ 
ucts.  About  20  milking  cows  are  kept, 
and  the  milk  is  sold  at  the  farm  for 
eight  cents  per  quart.  About  200  quarts 
are  sold  daily  from  the  grade  Holsteins 
kept.  More  hay  than  the  cows  and  the 
one  farm  team  can  consume  is  raised, 
and  the  surplus  still  finds  a  market  in 
town.  Corn  and  oats  are  minor  crops, 
and  feed  is  purchased  for  the  cows.  The 
farm  owner,  with  his  hired  man,  kept 
by  the  month,  cares  for  the  dairy  and 
does  the  work  of  the  farm,  with  some 
day  help  in  the  busiest  season.  Barns 
and  stables  have  been  long  built,  and 
while  clean  and  sanitary,  show  much 
less  evidence  of  city  inspections  and  re- 
quirements  than  most  of  those  in  New 
York’s  milk  shed. 

Potatoes  have  long  been  the  cash 
crop  of  this  farm.  Ten  acres  or  more 
are  raised  each  season,  and  their  yield 
sold  at  the  farm  or  in  the  city.  For  the 
past  five  years  they  have  averaged 
about  $1.25  per  bushel  in  price.  Last 
year’s  crop  of  1,500  bushels  brought 
only  80  cents  per  bushel ;  700  bushels 
of  these  were  harvested  from  2%  acres 
of  Cobblers.  The  adjoining  71/£  acres  of 
Green  Mountains  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  about  125  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
cost  of  production  is  figured  at  about 
$100  per  acre.  When  farm  manure  is 
used  on  this  crop,  a  half  ton  of  5-8-7 
commercial  fertilizer,  costing  $50  per 
ton,  is  also  applied.  When  manure  is 
not  available,  each  acre  receives  a  full 
ton  of  the  fertilizer.  Spraying  materials 
cost  $10  per  acre,  and  spraying  is  done 
six  or  seven  times  during  the  season, 
often  enough  to  keep  the  vines  spray 
coated.  Cultivation  is  continuous  until 
the  vines  cover  the  ground.  A  new 
wrinkle  here  is  to  cover  the  vines  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  up,  and  let  them 
emerge  a  second  time  from  the  ground.  This  is  found 
to  kill  weeds  and  make  liand-hoeing  unnecessary.  A 
third  horse  is  needed  during  the  growing  season. 
This  is  hired  from  a  town  stable  without  difficulty 
and  extra  man  labor  may  be  obtained  for  $3  per  day. 
The  farm  truck  does  the  work  on  the  road  in  a  small 
part  of  the  time  formerly  required  of  the  team. 
Taxes  take  from  $425  to  $450  of  the  farm  income 
each  year  and,  if  a  thousand  dollai-s  in  addition  to 
the  living  of  the  family  is  realized,  the  owner’s 
expectations  are  met. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  so  near  a  city,  the  farm 
is  of  the  city  rather  than  the  country.  This  is  not 
true.  Neighbors  are  not  close,  as  neighborhoods  go 
in  the  East,  though  the  telephone  reaches  all.  It  is 
but  a  very  few  miles  in  New  England  from  crowded 
city  to  wilderness.  The  children  walk  a  quarter  mile 
to  the  bus  which  takes  them  to  a  village  school  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  away.  This  village  holds  the  coun- 
try  church,  of  old  Colonial  architecture ;  a  small 
store,  a  public  library,  and  a  few  homes.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  is  that  of  the  country,  not  of  the  town.  Driving 
about  the  level  country  in  the  morning  one  comes 
across  groups  of  young  children  waiting  at  cross¬ 
roads  for  the  school  bus,  and  wonders  how  they  fare 
when  snow  lies  deep  in  Winter.  The  roads  are  wide 
and  hard,  the  coxxntry  wears  a  look  of  agricultural 
prosperity,  but  there  is  no  boast  of  this.  The  tone  is 
rather  one  of  apprehension.  New  England’s  indus¬ 
tries  are  shifting  southward,  whei'e  water  power  is 
abundant  and  generations  of  mill  labor  have  not 
brought  about  class  warfare.  M.  b-  d- 


Enemies  of  the  Rose 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  three  insects.  They  may 
be  perfectly  commonplace,  but  I  don’t  know  what  they 
are.  They  were  on  the  looses,  and  I  see  now  are  getting 
on  evei’ything.  Tobacco  and  soapsuds  seem  to  keep  them 


Packing-house  and  Fruit  Storage,  Grand  Fiver  Orchard,  Geneva,  Ohio;  W.  T.  Mann, 
President.  Low  part  to  left  is  cold  storage:  common  storage  in  basement  of  frame 

building.  Fig.  524 


An  Attractive  Roadside  Market  Fear  Pittsburgh ,  Treesdale  Farms,  Perry  Highway 
Branch.  Perry  Highway  follows  route  of  powder  wagons  in  War  of  1812  from  Du¬ 
pont's  in  Delaware  to  shore  of  Lake  Erie  at  Erie  where  powder  was  delivered  to 
Commodore  O.  II.  Perry  before  his  historic  victory.  Fig.  525 
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off.  One  red  rose  bush  I  sprayed  with  tobacco  and  suds 
does  not  seem  to  be  bothered.  I  notice  that  a  rose  I 
brought  in  with  them  on  was  full  of  lice,  and  a  maggot. 
What  is  this?  Is  it  a  pest  or  one  of  the  insect  parasites? 
New  Jersey.  D.  G. 

THE  insects  sent  by  D.  G.  were  the  rose-leaf  beetle, 
an  insect  which  seems  to  be  getting  more  com¬ 
mon.  At  least,  we  are  receiving  more  complaints  of 
it  on  roses  than  in  former  years.  Since  these  beetles 
eat  the  leaves,  they  can  be  poisoned  by  spraying  the 
roses  with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  the  powder  to  one  gallon  of  water.  They  can 
also  be  jarred  from  the  bushes  into  a  large  pan  con¬ 
taining  a  little  kerosene,  because  they  do  not  fly 
readily.  No  doubt  the  tobacco  (Black  Leaf  40)  and 
soap  will  also  drive  the  beetles  away.  I  doubt  if  it 
would  kill  them. 

The  rose  which  D.  G.  found  covered  with  plant 
lice,  among  which  was  a  soft  maggot,  was.  interest¬ 
ing.  The  aphids  were  the  common  rose  aphid,  which 
is  sometimes  very  abundant  on  these  plants,  and 
often  causes  serious  injury.  The  aphids  .may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  the  roses  with  nicotine  sulphate 
(Black  Leaf  40)  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoonful  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  with  a  small  amount  of  soap  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  solution. 

The  matter  of  particular  interest  was  the  maggot, 
which  was  one  of  D.  G.’.s  best  friends, 
wholly  by  sucking  the  juices  from 
aphids  and  thereby  destroying  them. 

The  mother  fly  of  this  larva  lays  her 
white  eggs  among  the  colonies  of 
aphids  just  where  she  knows  there  will 
lie  plenty  of  food  for  her  offspring. 

These  Syrphus  flies  save  us  much  trou¬ 
ble  bv  their  habit  of  destroying  plant 
lice.  ^  g.  w.  H. 


for  it  lives 
the  bodies  of  the 


new  Dahlia  is  first  put  on  the  market,  the  stock  is 
scarce  and  the  price  is  high.  If  you  want  one  of 
the  new  varieties  you  must  pay  the  price,  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  good  varieties  that  have  been  tested 
and  have  proven  popular,  that  can  be  purchased  at 
from  25  cents  to  $2. 

Growing  Dahlias  is  profitable  also.  Suppose  you 
pay  $1  for  a  tuber  and  plant  it.  When  you  dig  the 
clump  in  the  Fall  you  should  find  that  you  have 
from  four  to  10  tubers  and  sometimes  more  to  a 
clump.  When  the  time  to  divide  it  comes,  before 
planting  the  following  Spring  you  may  get  anywhere 
from  three  to  six  tubers  that  will  sprout  and  grow. 
Your  $1  has  thus  multiplied  at  least  threefold.  In 
what  other  way  can  you  spend  a  dollar  that  would 
bring  you  such  returns?  In  the  meantime  you  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  growing  these  lovely  flowers, 
and  if  you  chose  to  do  so,  you  could  sell  blooms 
from  your  original  tuber  the  first  season,  which 
would  no  doubt  repay  you  for  your  entire  investment. 

With  reasonable  care  to  keep  them  through  the 
Winter,  your  Dahlia  tubers  will  multiply  quite 
rapidly.  An  investment  of  $10  should  produce 
tubers  within  two  years  worth  from  $50  to  $160, 
depending  upon  the  market  price.  This  is  based 
upon  your  purchase  of  10  tubers  at  $1  each. 

A  person  can  build  up  a  goodly  business  from  the 
garden  in  the  town  or  city  and  in  the  country,  if 


baskets,  50,  $9 ;  picking  at  35c,  $17.50 ;  shipping,  ex¬ 
press,  $13 ;  commission  on  $200,  $20 ;  total,  $81.50. 
He  received  $200,  making  a  profit  of  nearly  $120  on 
an  acre. 

Now  supposing  the  weather  had  been  real  nice 
and  a  bumper  crop  produced.  He  would  have  200 
bushels  per  acre  (and  so  would  his  neighbor). 

Too  many  peas  would  go  to  market  and  the  price 
drops  to  around  a  dollar.  (This  has  happened  again 
and  again.)  The  200  bushels  of  peas  would  cost: 
Seed,  $13 ;  rent,  fertilizer,  cultivation,  $9 ;  baskets, 
200,  $36 ;  picking,  200,  $10 ;  shipping,  200,  $52 ;  com¬ 
mission,  $20 ;  total,  $200. 

The  cost  is  $200,  hence  the  grower  receives  nothing 
for  his  time  and  trouble.  This  may  only  be  a  little 
example  in  arithmetic ;  however  it  bears  out  the 
facts,  and  it  looks  to  us,  as  thought  the  weather  man 
just  put  a  profit  in  those  pea  growers’  pockets.  With 
high  prices  this  season  there  will  be  an  increased 
acreage  next  season  and  low  prices,  unless  Mr. 
Weather  Man  steps  in  again.  t.  t.  j. 


Treat  Forests  the  Same  as  Field  Crops 

ago  it  was  believed  that  the  supply  of 


Dahlias  for  Pleasure  and  Profit 

MORE  and  more  men,  women  and 
even  children  are  growing 
Dahlias.  The  Dahlia,  more  than  any 
other  flower,  is  typically  American. 

Not  only  is  it  of  American  origin,  hav¬ 
ing  come  from  Mexico,  but  American 
hybridizers  have  contributed  more  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection  than 
(hose  of  all  other  continents  combined. 

Few  people  really  know  the  Dahlia 
or  its  possibilities.  Look  as  you  drive 
along  the  city  streets,  or  the  highways. 

You  will  see  a  great  many  Dahlias 
growing,  but  so  many  small  and  in¬ 
ferior  ones  when  for  the  same  labor  and 
in  the  same  space  a  much  better  flower 
can  be  grown.  The  difference  depends 
on  the  variety  planted.  There  are 
really  just  two  classes  of  people  when 
it  comes  to  the  Dahlia — those  who  pre¬ 
fer  them  to  any  other  flower,  and 
those  who  say  they  dislike  them.  To 
this  latter  class  I  wish  to  suggest  that 
they  do  not  let  their  prejudice  keep 
them  from  enjoying  the  beauties  and 
satisfaction  of  this  remarkable  flower. 

The  Dahlia  really  has  merit  aside 
from  its  outstanding  qualities  as  an 
Autumn  cut  flower.  It  has  taken  its 
place  in  every  garden  and  landscape 
planting.  It  should  be  in  every  Ameri¬ 
can  garden,  for  no  other  flower  will 
afford  so  many  blooms  to  the  plant 
over  so  long  a  period.  Then  it  is  truly 
supreme  as  a  popular  show  or  exhibi¬ 
tion  flower.  Everyone  who  grows 
Dahlias  will  find  that  his  lovely  flow¬ 
ers  bring  him  into  pleasant  contact 
with  other  flower  lovers. 

As  an  every-purpose  flower  the 
Dahlia  is  very  useful  and  most  wonder¬ 
ful.  In  the  flower  garden  its  abund¬ 
ance  of  color  and  the  timeliness  of 
blooming,  as  it  comes  between  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  most  Summer  flowers  and  those 
of  late  Autumn,  make  it  almost  indis¬ 
pensable.  For  landscape  planting  it  is 
effective,  and  every  home  has  its  cor¬ 
ners  where  Dahlias  may  be  planted, 
even  against  shrubs  or  evergreens 
with  a  most  pleasing  effect. 

For  temporary  hedges,  Dahlias  make  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  will  both  surprise  and  please  you,  while 
scarcely  any  other  plant  will  provide  a  hedge  quicker. 

In  Europe,  and  more  and  more  so  here,  the  Dahlia 
is  being  grown  for  bedding  purposes,  and  these  beds 
of  solid  or  varied  colors  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Dahlia  should  be  thought  of  as  planting  material 
lor  almost  every  purpose. 

The  Dahlia  season  is  upon  us,  and  as  you  see 
these  wonderful  flowers  in  their  glory  choose  the 
kind  you  like  and  learn  the  name  of  the  variety. 
Our  likes  and  dislikes  will  vary.  One  person  will 
prefer  a  red,  one  a  pink,  another  a  yellow,  still  an¬ 
other  a  white  and  all  these,  as  well  as  those  with 
variegated  effects,  may  be  had  in  the  different  types. 
Just  now  the  decorative  and  hybrid  cactus  types 
are  most  popular.  Formerly,  it  was  the  show  Dahlia, 
but  each  Dahlia  type  has  its  place,  and  of  some 
9,000  named  varieties  which  make  up  the  cactus, 
hybrid  cactus,  decorative,  show  and  hybrid  show, 
peony,  duplex,  single  or  century,  collarette,  anemone, 
and  pompon,  there  is  something  that  will  please 
and  find  a  welcome  around  the  home. 

4he  Dahlia  has  a  fixed  value,  and  this  should  be 
clearly  impressed,  for  people  do  not  understand 
that  the  five  and  10-cent  stores  will  sell  one  variety 
tor  five  cents  while  the  Dahlia  grower  may  want 
or  more  for 
]?u  want,  it  is 

Jahlia  tuber  sold  by  name  has  a  fixed  price  just  as 
vuly  as  has  a  yard  of  cloth,  a  pair  of  shoes  or  an 
automobile.  When  you  buy  a  tuber  for  five  cents 
' 0,1  may  sometimes  get  something  good.  When  a 


was  _ _ 

timber  was  inexhaustible  and  reforestation '  was 
never  given  a  thought.  There  were  over  800, (KM)  000 
acre  of  virgin  forests  in  this  country  300 
now  only  137,000,000  ' 


acres 


years  ago ; 
remain  of 


On  page  1012,  reference  teas  made  to  the  Lysimctcr  used  7 >y  the  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  its  tobacco  substation  at  Windsor ,  Conn.,  for  catching  and  measuring 
fertilizer  ingredients  that  leach  out  of  soils  after  heavy  rains.  The  picture  above 
shous  the  surface  arrangement  of  this  plant. 


that  vast  acreage.  The  great  industrial 
development  of  the  past  75  years  has 
drained  our  timber  supply  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  80  per  cent. 

At  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  the 
original  supply  of  virgin  timber  will 
be  depleted  in  another  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  However,  the  supply  of  timber 
will  probably  never  be  exhausted  now 
(hat  adequate  reforesting  methods 
are  being  urged  and  used. 

The  most  practical  way  is  to  use 
forest  land  exactly  as  a  field  crop,  cut- 
ting  the  trees  as  soon  as  they  mature 
and  making  provisions  for  systemat ic 
planting  where  the  old  trees  have  been 
cut.  In  the  formation  of  entirely  new 
forests,  a  small  preliminary  crop  can 
be  expected  in  20  or  30  years  and 
final  crop  in  50  to  60  years. 

It  is  probable  that  those  who  do  the 
planting  will  never  realize  much  profit 
from  their  labors  but  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  will.  The  planters  will  then  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  are  doing  their  bit  in  pre¬ 
venting  floods  and  soil  erosion  by  their 
reforesting  work.  h.  b.  poole. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Building  Concrete  Wall 


A' 


Harvesting  Peas  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  527 


grown  along  the  highway  where  the  passing  cars 
may  see  them,  a  ready  sale  may  be  found.  Then 
when  marketing  other  farm  products,  some  lovely 
Dahlia  blooms  will  be  found  to  add  to  the  income 
just  as  truly  as  do  butter  and  eggs.  ic.  o. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


A  Matter  of  Figures 


AL, 


ONG  in  the  Spring 


grower  may 
a  single  tuber.  To  get  the  Dahlia 
necessary  to  buy  by  name,  and  a 


it  looked  like  an  over-pro¬ 
duction  of  market  peas  up  in  Madison  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  for  many  growers  were  doubling  the  acreage 
planted  a  year  ago,  and  the  amount  of  seed  pur¬ 
chased  was  far  ahead  of  the  plantings  for  1928. 

The  seed  was  planted,  and  we  were  ready  to  say, 
“I  told  you  so,”  when  the  weather  stepped  in.  First, 
we  had  a  rainy  month,  just  at  planting  time,  and 
then  it  became  dry,  oh,  so  dry !  The  early  peas 
swam  (or  drowned)  and  the  late  peas  yellowed  and 
the  crop  was  cut  considerably. 

Was  it  good  fortune  or  bad?  Did  the  pea  grower 
win  or  lose? 

Here  is  a  set  of  figures  which  may  throw  a  little 
light  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place  the  cost  of 
growing  an  acre  of  peas  depends  on  the  yield,  for  the 
grower  must  pay  for  baskets,  picking,  express,  cart¬ 
age,  commission,  etc.,  all  on  the  “bushel  basis.” 

Peas  have  been  a  short  crop  and  prices  have  been 
high.  A  grower  with  a  50-bushel-an-acre  crop  netted 
$200,  receiving  $4  a  bushel  at;  the  New  York  market. 

His  expenses  were  something  as  follows :  Seeds, 
two  bushels,  $13 ;  rent,  fertilizer,  cultivation,  $9 ; 


Will  you  tell  me  how  much  material 
it  will  take  to  build  a  concrete  cellar 
wall  24x30  ft.,  7  ft.  high,  wall  width  18 
in.  at  base  and  10  in.  at  top?  The  mix¬ 
ture  will  be  one  cement,  two  sand  and 
four  gravel.  How  many  yards  of  sand 
and  gravel  and  bags  of  cement  do  I 
require,  and  how  many  square  feet  of 
lumber  is  needed?  o.  w.  j. 

Massachusetts. 

WALL  of  this  size  need  not  be 
more  than  12  in.  in  thickness,  and 
if  built  this  thickness  will  contain  728 
cubic  feet  of  concrete.  When  mixed 
in  the  proportions  suggested  one  sack  of 
cement,  two  cubic  feet  of  sand  and 
four  cubic  feet  of  stone  or  screened 
gravel,  each  sack  of  cement  will  make 
approximately  4 %  cubic  feet  of  con¬ 
crete.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to 
divide  728  by  4.5  to  get.  the  number  of 
sacks  of  cement  required.  The  number 
is  found  to  be  162.  A  sack  of  cement 
has  a  volume  of  approximately  one 
cubic  foot.  Therefore  multiplying  the 
number  of  sacks  of  cement  needed  by 
two  will  give  the  quantity  of  sand  re¬ 
quired  or  324  cubic  feet.  In  the  same 
way  the  quantity  of  stone  can  be  es¬ 
timated;  there  is  four  times  as  much  stone  as  cement 
in  the  mixture,  or  648  cubic  feet.  Sand  and  stone 
are  usually  measured  by  the  cubic  yard  rather  than 
the  cubic  foot  and  reducing  to  these  units  gives  us 
12  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  24  cubic  yards  of  stone. 

Before  placing  this  wall  a  footing  about  18  in. 
wide  and  12  in.  thick  should  be  laid  for  it  to  stand 
on.  A  leaner  mixture  can  be  used  for  this  purpose ; 
one  sack  of  cement,  2%  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  five 
cubic  feet  of  stone  will  be  strong  enough.  When 
mixed  in  these  proportions  each  sack  of  cement  will 
make  about  5.4  cubic  feet  of  concrete.  Approxi¬ 
mately  30  sacks  of  cement,  three  cubic  yards  of 
sand  and  six  cubic  yards  of  stone  will  lie  needed 
for  the  footing. 

Tn  making  the  concrete  the  water  should  be  care¬ 
fully  measured,  making  each  batch  uniformly  wet. 
Use  only  sufficient  water  to  make  the  concrete  plas¬ 
tic  enough  to  go  in  place  easily.  The  cement  in  the 
mixture  will  take  up  only  a  certain  amount  of 
water.  If  more  is  used  it  must  evaporate  out  of  the 
concrete,  and  will  leave  minute  spaces  which  weaken 
the  concrete  and  lessen  its  ability  to  resist  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  water. 

It  is  probable  that  the  earth  wall  left  when  the 
basement  is  dug  can  be  used  for  the  outside  form 
with  the  exception  of  the  portion  which  extends 
above  ground.  If  this  is  the  case  about  1,100  feet 
of  shiplap  or  dressed  and  matched  siding  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  forms.  If  both  outer  and  inner  walls 
of  the  form  are  built  of  lumber  about  1,800  feet  will 
be  needed. 

Wall  forms,  to  be  held  rigid,  should  be  supported 
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by  2x4s  spaced  not  farther  than  2  ft. 
apart.  About  108  pieces  Avill  be  needed 
for  this  form.  These  can  be  purchased 
in  lengths  to  work  well  in  the  house  frame 
and  used  full  length  in  the  form.  If  12- 
ft.  lengths  are  used  864  ft.  board  measure 
will  be  needed.  iiobert  h.  smith. 


From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

Such  a  Summer  !  It  has  been  blazingly 
hot  and  so  dry  I  carried  pail  after  pail 
of  water  to  newly  set  plants,  and  to  keep 
the  seed  beds  moist.  In  spite  of  all  there 
are  several  failures.  Then  June  14  show¬ 
ers  began  and  there  was  thunder  that 
made  the  windows  rattle,  lightning  struck 
in  several  places  about  us,  and  now,  June 
29,  husband  says  he  wouldn’t  be  surprised 
to  see  snowflakes  in  the  air.  However, 
the  weather  seems  to  agree  with  growing 
crops,  and  potatoes  planted  29  days  ago 
are  actually  budded. 

A  week  ago  today  we  all  went  to 
attend  the  son’s  wedding,  and  the  trip 
through  the  onion  and  tobacco  farms  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  was  a  great  treat 
to  the  youngsters.  To  our  eyes  the  onions 
were  looking  tine.  Some  tobacco  fields 
were  newly  set,  and  there  was  one  espe¬ 
cially  large  field  of  shade-grown  tobacco 
far  ahead  of  any  others.  They  tell  us 
these  tobacco  and  onion  farmers  have  been 
hard  hit  the  past  few  years,  and  each  has 
a  different  reason  for  the  situation.  One 
cries  “overproduction.”  That  is  always 
easy  to  say.  Another  says  farms  are  as¬ 
sessed  too  high ;  again,  another  says  our 
brethren  from  across  the  sea  are  buying 
these  farms  and  operating  them  with  their 
own  family  labor.  American-bred  boys  are 
being  trained  for  “white  collar”  jobs,  and 
of  course  their  mothers  very  seldom  help 
outside,  and  hired  help  is  both  high  in 
price  and  often  inefficient.  Besides,  these 
farms  do  not  require  year-round  labor. 

It  did  seem  strange  to  us  Vermonters 
to  see  the  pastures  unfenced  and  just  one 
or  two  cows  “staked  out”  to  feed. 

Some  time  ago,  too,  I  read  of  a  valley 
farmer  who  was  selling  out  because  of 
the  depredations  of  autoists.  A  paper 
commented  that  that  hardly  seemed  a 
good  reason.  But  cows  had  been  milked, 
eggs  and  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables 
taken. 

We  stopped  at  a  hatchery  along  the 
way  and  found  the  lady  was  very  success¬ 
ful  hatching  ducks  and  turkeys,  as  well  as 
chickens.  She  had  already  hatched  about 
800  baby  ducks,  but  I  believe  she  said 
turkeys  were  not  hatching  as  well  this 
season.  She  was  enthusiastic  over  a  new 
electric  hatcher,  and  intended  to  have 
room  for  5.000  eggs  at  one  time  next  year, 
and  turn  the  eggs  quicker  and  easier  than 
you  can  start  a  Ford  car  on  a  frosty 
morning. 

We  were  watching  for  flowers  along  the 
way,  and  were  again  impressed  by  the 
added  beauty  of  having  large  groups  of 
each  plant.  Peonies  were  in  their  beauty 
and  Coreopsis  grandiflora  and  CEnothera 
Missouriensis  were  masses  of  gold.  Then 
more  and  more  we  appreciate  that  the 
greatest  beauty  comes  from  easily  grown 
plants  well  grown. 

A  friend  writes  of  seeing  a  lovely  hedge 
around  an  estate  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  of 
the  prickly  rose  (wild).  [Was  it  not 
Rosa  rugosa?  We  recollect  such  a  hedge 
at  Newport,  a  gorgeous  sight  when  cov¬ 
ered  with  its  brilliant  heps. — Ed.] 

Between  the  wedding  breakfast  and  the 
ceremony  we  visited  one  of  the  parks,  and 
the  dogwood  were  just  in  their  prime.  A 
mass  of  flowering  shrubs  at  some  distance 
from  the  drive  were,  we  thought,  the 
newer  Azaleas.  But  there  wasn't  time  to 
investigate. 

As  we  started  out  at  5  o'clock  that 
morning  we  disturbed  a  deer  eating  her 
breakfast  by  the  roadside.  Although  deer 
have  been  digging  out  some  seed  potatoes 
we  wished  no  harm  on  this  one,  as  we 
thought  it  might  be  the  mother  of  the 
spotted  fawn  our  men  found  when  string¬ 
ing  fence  wire. 

Today  I  found  my  first  Potentilla  blos¬ 
som  in  the  garden.  I  purchased  a  packet 
of  mixed  seeds  three  or  four  years  ago. 
The  foliage  is  rather  attractive,  but  some 
way  I  had  lost  interest  in  them.  The  first 
bloom  is  like  the  catalog  description  of 
P.  Win.  Rollison,  double  flower,  mahogany 
red  and  yellow,  when  in  full  flower.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  worth  growing,  and  it 
surely  is  hardy. 

I  have  one  Crotalaria  juneea  growing 
in  a  pail.  Partner  has  nine  plants.  A 
new  friend  sent  me  seeds  of  Chinese  Pri¬ 
mula  and  Amaryllis,  and  both  have  been 
a  glad  surprise.  There  are  nearly  40  baby 
primroses,  and  several  Amaryllis  already 
show  sturdy  green  leaves.  They  germi¬ 
nated  in  about  five  weeks,  although  I  feel 
sure  more  will  come.  Pimpernel,  a  West¬ 
ern  wildflower,  is  another  pet  plant,  and 
the  Nemesias  are  beginning  to  bloom.  I 
am  not  sure  they  are  all  my  fancy  painted 
them.  Lately  1  read  they  seemed  to  be  “at 
their  best  in  the  cool  moist  climate  of 
England”  and  wo  had  the  hottest  weather 
in  May  that  New  England  had  known  for 
50  years,  so  perhaps  it  isn’t  a  good  year 
to  judge  Nemesias.  But  it  is  great  weather 
for  the  “Rainbow  corn.”  mother  bee. 


Dahlia  Hints 

Notwithstanding  the  drought,  Dahlias 
are  making  fair  progress,  though  a  rather 
cool  and  moist  Summer  is  more  to  their 
liking.  I  do  not  care  to  have  blossoms 
until  well  into  August,  otherwise  many 
buds  which  have  been  cut  off  would  have 
developed  by  the  first  week  of  the  month. 
September  is  really  the  month  of  the 


Dahlia  ;  earlier  reminds  one  too  much  of 
Autumn,  or,  rather  one  would  say,  hints 
of  the  approach  of  frost  and  Winter.  The 
principal  work  with  the  plants  is  tying 
and  thinning  the  branches.  Beside  the 
central  shoot,  four  should  be  selected,  a 
stout  support  placed  to  each,  and  then  all 
other  growths  cut  out.  The  laterals  up 
each  stem  are  removed  when  quite  small, 
and  thus  all  the  strength  goes  to  the 
branches  that  are  to  bear  the  flowers. 

Light  and  room  being  very  desirable, 
the  growths  are  trained  in  an  outward 
direction  to  give  the  leaves  ample  space. 
In  regard  to  tying,  this  should  be  done 
loosely,  as  Dahlia  growth  is  rapid  and 
tight  tying  will  injure  the  stems.  At  the 
point  of  each  shoot  appears  a  cluster  of 
flower  buds,  and  whether  or  not  the  whole 
shall  remain  depends  on  the  requirements 
of  the  grower.  If  intended  for  exhibition 
they  are  thinned  to  two,  or  at  most  three, 
on  each  main  branch ;  but  for  a  display 
the  whole  may  be  left  to  flower.  In  both 
cases  the  thin  sappy  growths,  which  come 
in  all  directions  under  them,  are  removed. 
Neglect  to  take  away  these  superfluous 
branches  makes  a  difference  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  the  flowers  ivell  out  of  the  foliage. 

Watering  depends  entirely  upon  the 
position  of  the  plants  and  the  weather. 
When  possible  a  piece  of  ground  should 
be  devoted  entirely  to  Dahlias.  This 
should  be  well  prepared  in  early  Spring, 
and  will  in  ordinary  seasons  carry  the 
plants  through  the  season  without  much, 
if  any,  watering.  A  great  assistance  is  a 
mulch  of  half-rotted  manure.  This  draws 
the  roots  to  the  surface  and  keeps  the 
ground  moist.  If,  however,  the  Dahlias 
are  planted  in  a  mixed  border  or  among 
other  plants  anywhere,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  near  shrubs  or  trees,  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  copious  waterings,  and  also  give 
manure  in  a  liquid  form,  this  quick-grow¬ 
ing  plant  taking  up  quite  a  lot  of  the 
latter.  But  it  is  really  better  to  depend 
upon  well-prepared  soil  and  good  thinning 
for  good  blooms  than  upon  manures.  It 
is  easily  possible  to  have  Dahlias  that  are 
coarse  and  overgrown. 

The  neat  little  pompon  Dahlias  need 
not  be  thinned.  The  plants  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  naturally  grow  stocky,  and  freedom 
of  blossoms  enhances  their  beauty.  If 
growth  is  restricted  to  a  few  flowers  they 
become  too  large.  Singles  should  not  be 
thinned.  c.  G.  FREER. 

Maine. 


Oiling  the  Poison  Ivy 

Here  is  my  method  of  killing  poison 
ivy.  I  first  cut  down  all  vines  close  to 
the  ground  and  burn  them.  Then  I  get 
a  few  gallons  of  old  crank  case  oil,  (ga¬ 
rage  men  give  it  away),  and  mix  common 
coal  oil  with  it,  about  half  and  half.  Put 
this  in  a  sprinkling  can  and  sprinkle  the 
ground  and  any  foliage  that  is  too  short 
to  cut  thoroughly.  This  seems  to  kill  it 
with  two  applications.  Of  course  the 
soil  will  not  be  of  any  use  for  about  two 
years,  but  I  have  found  this  a  sure  way 
of  killing  it. 

For  poison  ivy  on  the  body  I  have 
used  naphtha  soap.  Make  a  good  lather, 
and  leave  it  on  for  a  time.  It  does  not 
cure  it  instantly  but  is  very  soothing. 

L.  T.  M. 


Cleaning  Dandelion  Seed 

I  saw  inquiry  about  this  on  page  88S. 
My  way  is  to  put  the  seed  pods  into  five- 
pound  sugar  bags.  In  larger  bags  the 
seeds  do  not  sweat  out  and  dry  properly. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  rub  the  bags  be¬ 
tween  the  bands  so  as  to  loosen  seeds. 
Then  dump  about  a  handful  at  a  time 
into  a  coarse  strainer  like  fly  screening. 
Sift  and  then  sift  again  in  a  smaller 
screen.  They  can  then  be  washed  in  the 
bag,  until  the  water  is  clear.  Then  hang 
them  to  dry  in  bright  sunshine  and  wind, 
shaking  frequently.  Afterward  they  can 
be  sifted  again  in  a  very  fine  strainer. 

WM.  IIIRSCHBERG. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


More  About  Cemetery  Care 

I  had  charge  of  a  cemetery  owned 
by  the  town  in  Connecticut,  and  managed 
by  a  cemetery  association.  We  sold  the 
10x20-foot  lots  for  $75;  care  of  lot  by  the 
season  was  $2.50 ;  perpetual  care,  $100. 
This  had  nothing  to  do  with  monuments, 
stones  or  foundations.  The  lots  had  to 
be  mowed  and  trimmed  every  10  days  if 
possible.  No  raised  graves,  plants  or 
shrubbery  were  allowed  on  the  lot,  only 
flowers  in  pots  or  vases  that  could  be  re¬ 
moved  for  the  purpose  of  mowing. 

We  had  to  keep  all  roads  and  foot¬ 
paths  in  good  condition,  keep  the  water 
containers  filled  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  lot-owners  and  the  whole  ground 
designated  for  cemetery  in  neat  and  at¬ 
tractive  condition.  We  gave  account  of 
income  and  disbursement  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  a.  r. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— By  a  revis¬ 
ion  of  the  regulations  under  the  Destruc¬ 
tive  Insect  and  Pest  Act  effective  July  2, 
1929,  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  prohibited  the  importation 
into  that  Dominion  of  all  plants,  non- 
eanned  fruits  or  other  plant  products 
originating  in  Florida  or  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  unless  such  importations  are  ac- 
c-olnpanied  by  a  Federal  Department  of 


Agriculture  certificate  stating  that  the 
shipment  was  originated  in  a  district 
known  to  be  free  from  infestation  by 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  The  only  excep¬ 
tions  are  fruits  of  the  pineapple,  banana 
and  cocoanut  from  Hawaii  and  these 
must  bear  a  certificate  of  freedom  from 
infestation  by  the  fly. 

An  appeal  to  the  Federal  government 
for  aid  for  the  tobacco  growers  who  lost 
their  crops  in  the  disastrous  hail  storm 
Aug.  2  was  decided  on  by  the  Connecticut 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Hartford 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  a  committee  of 
the  tobacco  growers.  Many  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  are  almost  penniless.  Their  entire 
crop  destroyed  there  is  nothing  for  them 
to  do  except  await  another  year.  Some 
fear  that  they  may  have  trouble  this  Win¬ 
ter  through  being  unable  to  meet  mort¬ 
gages,  .  and  because  of  possible  loss  of 
credit.  A  check-up  Aug.  3  placed  the 
damage  from  the  hail  storm  at  $2,000,000. 
Five  thousand  acres  of  tobacco  were 
destroyed. 

Trees  and  barns  were  leveled,  automo¬ 
bile  tops  torn  off  and  $1,000,000  worth  of 
tobacco  ruined  by  a  combination  of  rain, 
hail,  lightning  and  wind  that  ripped  up 
most  of  Central  Connecticut  Aug.  1.  Gi¬ 
gantic  hailstones,  some  as  large  as  eggs, 
knocked  holes  through  the  gilded  dome  of 
the  State  Capitol  at  Hartford.  Reaching 
the  proportions  of  a  tornado  in  some 
places  the  storm  tore  off  the  roofs  of 
houses  and  hurled  them  hundreds  of  feet. 
The  roof  of  the  Ensign-Bickford  Com* 
pany’s  factory  in  Simsbury  with  steel 
girders  weighing  600  lbs.,  was  yanked  off; 
its  supports  and  tossed  a  distance  of  200 
ft.  by  the  wind.  The  hailstones  punc¬ 
tured  the  roof  of  the  Atkins  Wholesale 
Drygoods  Co.  in  Hartford.  Weakened  by 
the  many  holes,  part  of  the  tin  roof  was 
carried  away  by  the  wind.  This  let  in 
water  which  according  to  officials  of  the 
company  did  $25,000  damage  to  their 
stock.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  the  estimated  damage  in  Hartford 
alone. 
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Hairy  Vetch  and  Rye 
For  Cover  Crop 

Mixture  containing 20%  Vetch,  $2.50  per  bu.  (60 lbs. ) 
Mixture  containing 30%  Vetch,  3.00  perbu.  (6Clbs.) 

Pure  Hairy  Vetch . 7.80 per  bu.  (601bs.) 

Proportion  in  mixtures  guaranteed.  As  the  rye  and 
vetch  are  grown  together  the  mixture  can  be  sold  at 
a  much  lower  price  than  the  seeds  after  being  sepa¬ 
rated.  Sow  1%  bu.  per  acre. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  INC. 
Coldwater,  New  York 


PI  ANTQ  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post  6000 
*  Erllv  I  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B.  or  More 
100  500  1000  Per  M 

Cabbage .  $  .35  *1.00  *1.65  *1.25 

Cauliflower  &  B.  Sprout  .65  2  #9  3-50  3  90 

Celery  and  Pepper . 60  1.65  3  00  2.75 

Catalog  fret.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  j. 


jpRODUCE  wheat  more  cheaply 
— that’s  the  sure  way  to  make 
more  profit. 

Produce  5,  10  or  12  bushels 
more  per  acre  with  the  same  work, 
the  same  fertilizer,  same  everything 
—but— CHANGE  YOUR  SEED. 

This  year  try  this  idea  and  you’ll 
wish  you  had  tried  it  long  ago. 
Sow  Hoffman’s  selected  Lancaster 
County  strains.  Clean,  bright, 
plump,  free  from  noxious  weeds, 
smut  and  disease.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  difference  a  few  cents 
make. 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  724,  Landisville 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


prpee’s 

Bulb 
Book 

Brilliant  Tulips,  sweet- 
scented  Hyacinths,  Cro¬ 
cus,  Daffodils,  Peonies, 
Irl*,  and  many  others  to 
plant  in  the  fail  ....  read 
all  about  them  in  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Bulb  Book.  It  tells 
you  of  the  bulbs  for  win¬ 
ter  blooming  inthehouse 
and  gives  complete  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  showy 
flower*  that  will  bloom 
in  your  garden  from 
early  spring  until  fall. 
Burpee’s  Bulb  Book  is  free. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 
TEAR  HERE - - — 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO* 

823  BURPEE  BLDGS.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Bulb  Book. 


Name 


R.  D.  or  St 


P.O. 


State 


I H  Old-Fashioned  A 

Hardy  flower  plants 

That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 

Hollyhocks,  Oriental  Popples,  Sweet  Williams,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Sweet  Lavenders,  Shasta  Daisies,  Double  Butter¬ 
cups,  Painted  Daisies,  Hardy  Primroses,  Japanese  Bell¬ 
flowers,  Hardy  Phloxes,  Forget-Me-Nots,  Blue  Bells, 
Hardy  Lupines,  Cardinal  Flowers,  Turk’s-Cap  Lilies, 
Orange  Cup  Lilies,  Everlasting  Sweet  Peas,  Evening 
Primroses,  Marshmallows,  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Day  Lilies, 
sun  llOBes,  Baby’s  Breaths,  Blue  Gentians,  Hardy  Ferns, 
Hardy  Asters,  Mist  Flowers,  Foxgloves,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Sliellflowers,  Siberian  Wallflowers,  Hardy  Carna¬ 
tions,  Harebells,  Japanese  Anemones,;  Hose  CainpionB, 
Monkshoods,  and  208  other  Hardy  Flowers  for  August 
and  Fall  planting;  will  bloom  next  summer.  Koses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants. 

ncnnv  Dl  AUTC  Pot  grown  Strawberry  Plants 
DCnn  I  I  LAI!  I  O  for  August  and  Fall  planting! 
Layer  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Asparagus  Plants  for  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  planting.  Catalog  free.  „ 

IIARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


DELPHINIUM  SEED 


Choice  mixture;  large  flowers  and  spikes.  Langdon 
and  Blackmore  strain.  Several  ounces  for  sals. 

A.  L.  VREELAND  .  -  NUTLEY,  N.  J 
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VARIETIES— GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  *1.  Six  orders  for  only  S6.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KAT KAMI ER,  Macodon.  N.V. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  pakfany where,  *5.’  Should 

>e  planted  in  Aug.  or  Sept.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

HIE  CAS8EL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

7\(piv  is  the  time  to  plant! 

POT  grown  plants  enable  you  to 
raise  your  own  crop— easily— wim 
full  assurance  of  success.  The  plants 
are  delivered  with  their  root  systems 
complete  .  .  .  and  are  not  disturbed  m 
transplanting.  The  berries  are  delicious. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue,  giwia 
prices  of  15  choice  varieties... all  pot  grown. 
Lovett’s  Nursery  Established  187S 
Box  9,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong  pot-grown  plants  from  new  runners.  No  year 
old  plants  used.  Howard,  Sample  and  Dunlap  *1-50P 
25;  *4.50  per  100;  *37.50  per  1000.  MASTODON  EVKKBkiKi 
— $2.00  per  25;  *7.50  tier  100.  Plant  in  August  and  sepieu 
ber  and  pick  a  crop  next  summer. 

GEO.  ».  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  'b 


Strawberry  Plants  iusi|,V PEHKV,  6.orK<t“-“. 

NURSERY  SALESMAN  WANTED 

2b%  Commission  paid  weekly.  Sell  for  a  reliable' 
cern.  Goode  at  fair  prices.  Easy  to  inftlre  m°n  TI¬ 
THE  HOME  NURSERIES  Box  1  11  GENEVA,  Ohio 
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Pansy  Pointers 

A  recent  query  which  reached  me  from 
a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggested 
that  some  note  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
ever-popular  pansy  would  be  of  interest 
to  other  readers. 

The  pansy  as  we  know  it  today  is  the 
result  of  much  cross-breeding  and  constant 
selection  and  reselection  to  maintain  true 
to  type  the  many  splendid  strains  offered 
to  growers.  It  is  almost  certainly  a  de¬ 
rivative  of  the  wild  heartsease  (Viola  tri¬ 
color),  which  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  cooler  parts  of  Europe,  but  our 
modern  kinds  differ  so  greatly  from  any 
wild  species  that  even  experienced  bota¬ 
nists  are  not  any  too  sure  of  the  pansy’s 
origin.  Certainly  it  is  an  old  favorite 
garden  flower,  for  Parkinson,  writing  in 
1629,  mentions  the  pansy  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  and  Gerard,  writing  in  1587,  after 
describing  the  growth  of  the  plants,  says : 
“Whereupon  grow  very  faire  flowers  of 
three  colours,  viz :  of  purple,  blew,  and 
yellow,  in  shape  like  the  common  hearts¬ 
ease,  but  greater  and  fairer  ;  which  colours 
are  so  excellently  and  orderly  placed,  that 
they  bring  great  delight  to  the  beholders, 
though  they  have  little  or  no  smell  at  all; 
for  oftimes  it  hapneth  that  the  uppermost 
floures  are  differing  from  those  that  grow 
upon  the  middle  of  the  plant,  and  those 
vary  from  the  lowermost,  as  Nature  list 
to  dally  with  things  of  such  beauty.” 

How  different  must  the  pansies  of 
Gerard’s  day  have  been  from  our  modern 
strains  having  blooms  three  inches  or 
more  in  diameter  and  in  a  glorious  range 
of  colors ! 

The  first  essential  in  the  production  of 
good  pansies  is  to  secure  only  the  finest 
possible  strain  of  seeds ;  any  other  is  dear 
whatever  price  is  paid.  Seed  saved  from 
American-grown  plants  usually  gives 
better  results  under  our  conditions  than 
imported  seed,  although  many  splendid 
strains  are  originated  abroad.  It  is  not, 
however,  generally  practicable  to  save 
one’s  own  seed,  as  this  is  a  job  for  the 
specialist.  To  maintain  a  choice  strain 
at  the  necessary  high  state  of  perfection 
good  cultivation  and  close  attention  to  the 
matter  of  selection  is  absolutely  essential, 
for  if  these  details  are  carelessly  handled 
the  stock  quickly  deteriorates.  Therefore 
the  average  grower  will  secure  fresh  seed 
yearly  from  the  seed-raiser  or  from  a 
reputable  seed  firm. 

Choice  seed  can  be  obtained  in  mixture 
or  in  separate  varieties  to  color.  A  bed 
of  mixed  pansies  always  looks  well,  but 
where  it  is  desired  to  have  only  one  color 
a  selection  of  the  many  fine  named  va¬ 
rieties  can  be  made,  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  true  to  color  a  very  high  percentage 
of  the  best  strains  will  prove  to  be.  Men¬ 
tion  of  pansy  varieties  cannot  well  be 
made  without  reference  to  the  Winter¬ 


flowering  kinds  which  Lave  been  placed 
on  the  market  in  recent  years.  These  are 
proving  a  great  acquisition,  for  they  bloom 
much  earlier  in  the  Spring  than  do  the 
older  varieties,  and  indeed  if  they  are 
sown  a  little  early  they  frequently  pro¬ 
vide  a  not  unwelcome  display  in  late  Fall 
before  the  ground  freezes,  after  which 
they  remain  dormant  until  the  end  of  the 
Winter.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  four 
varieties  of  the  Winter-flowering  kinds 
are  available  at  present.  They  are  Celes¬ 
tial  Queen  (sky  blue),  Ice  King  (white 
with  a  dark  blotch),  March  Beauty  (dark 
velvety  purple),  and  Winter  Sun  (golden 
yellow  with  a  dark  eye).  Undoubtedly 
other  varieties  will  be  offered  in  due 
course. 

One  ounce  of  seed  consists  of  from 
25,000  to  28,000  seeds,  but  it  is  not  usual 
to  estimate  on  obtaining  more  than  4,000 
plants  from  this  quantity,  although  given 
fresh  seed  and  favorable  conditions  twice 
this  number  may  result.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  ways  of  handling  pansies.  They  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  in  April,  or  they 
may  be  sown  in  greenhouses  in  early 
Spring,  or  they  may  be  sown  in  cold 
frames  or  in  the  open  any  time  in  the 
early  Fall,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  seed  should  be  sown  in  July  or  Aug¬ 
ust.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City 
I  find  the  first  10  days  of  August  the 
most  favorable  time.  Growers  further 
north  will  find  an  earlier  sowing  date  ad¬ 
visable,  especially  if  the  plants  are  to  be 
wintered  in  the  open.  A  specially  pre¬ 
pared  bed  in  a  cold  frame  should  be  made 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  if  an 
appreciable  quantity  is  to  be  dealt  with, 
while  for  smaller  amounts  an  ordinary 
seed  flat  filled  with  a  suitable  compost 
will  be  sufficient.  In  either  case  the  soil 
should  be  light  in  texture  and  mellow, 
containing  an  abundance  of  humus  and 
sufficient  sharp  sand  to  insure  porosity. 
No. manure  or  fertilizer  will  be  required. 
Adequate  drainage  must  be  provided. 

Sow  the  seed  moderately  thick  and 
cover  to  twice  its  own  depth  with  fine 
soil  or  clean  sand,  and  firm  lightly  with 
the  back  of  a  rake  or  a  piece  of  flat  board. 
After  sowing  water  thoroughly  with  a  fine 
spray  and  cover  with  shaded  sash  lights. 
Do  not  close  the  lights  during  warm 
weather  or  the  temperature  and  humidity 
will  become  too  high  for  successful  germi¬ 
nation  ;  rather  raise  the  front  of  the  sash 
on  five-inch  pots  or  suitable  blocks  of 
wood. 

Examine  the  seed  bed  daily  and  on  no 
account  allow  the  surface  to  become  really 
dry,  for  that  condition  means  death  for 
any  seed  which  is  just  germinating.  This 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  water  is  to  be 
supplied  carelessly,  only  if  the  soil  shows 
signs  of  becoming  dry,  and  then  in  ad¬ 
equate  quantity  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
spray.  From  a  week  to  12  days  usually 


elapses  before  the  young  plants  are  dis- 
cernable.  When  this  occurs  as  much  ven¬ 
tilation  as  possible  must  be  provided,  but 
some  shade  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  is  desirable,  and  for  this  purpose  very 
thin  muslin  tacked  on  wooden  frames  is 
admirable. 

When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle  with  ease,  usually  in  about  five 
weeks  from  the  date  of  sowing,  they 
should  be  transplanted  either  into  the 
open  field  or  into  frames.  The  latter 
method  has  many  advantages  and  pro¬ 
duces  surer  results,  and  as  only  cheap 
wooden  frames  covered  with  ordinary 
sash  are  necessary,  their  use  is  to  be 
recommended  wherever  possible.  In  either 
case  the  soil  should  be  deeply  worked  and 
moderately  rich.  Bonemeal  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  fertilizer.  The  presence  of  rich  or¬ 
ganic  manure  induces  soft,  sappy  growth 
which  does  not  winter  well,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  dressings  of  this  nature  are  to 
be  avoided.  Plant  five  or  six  inches  apart 
each  way  if  cold  frames  are  used,  or  in 
the  open  in  rows  a  foot  apart  with  six 
inches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows. 
Keep  the  surface  stirred  frequently  and 
avoid  “coddling”  at  all  costs,  the  main 
object  being  to  obtain  a  strong  and  sturdy 
growth.  Do  not  water  the  plants  in  the 
frames  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and 
of  course  keep  the  sash  off  day  and  night 
until  the  advent  of  severe  weather  indi¬ 
cates  the  need  for  covering. 

With  the  coming  of  Winter  the  plants 
will  rest  and  the  application  of  water  is 
to  be  avoided  unless  the  soil  becomes 
really  dry,  in  which  case  the  forenoon  of 
a  bright  day  should  be  chosen  for  the  task 
of  giving  a  thorough  soaking.  Ventilate 
the  frames  on  every  possible  occasion ;  a 
few  degrees  of  frost  will  benefit  rather 
than  hurt  the  plants,  but  an  unventilated 
frame  on  a  sunny  Winter  day  quickly 
becomes  very  hot  inside  and  this  condi¬ 
tion  does  much  damage.  Plants  which 
are  to  be  wintered  in  the  open  ground 
should  be  covered  just  sufficiently  to  hide 
the  plants  from  view.  Salt  hay  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  material  for  this  purpose  and  is 
easily  removed  in  the  Spring. 

Although  pansies  are  truly  perennials 
they  do  not  take  kindly  to  our  hot  Sum¬ 
mers,  and  it  is  better  to  treat  them  as 
biennials  in  this  country.  They  prefer  a 
position  shaded  from  hot  sunshine,  but 
they  will  provide  a  splendid  Spring  dis¬ 
play  even  if  planted  on  a  fully  exposed 
site. 

The  popularity  of  the  pansy  is  assured, 
and  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which 
they  may  be  raised  when  once  the  essen¬ 
tials  are  mastered  makes  them  worth 
while  considering  as  a  profit-making  crop 
for  those  who  have  the  opportunity  and 
inclination  to  grow  plants  for  sale. 

New  York.  t.  H.  eveuett. 


Touring  Across  the 
Continent 

I  was  born  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  lived 
in  the  East  till  I  was  about,  40,  and 
moved  to  the  coast  with  five  children.  I 
returned  last  Fall  to  marry  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  we  should  go  back  to 
California  in  about  two  years.  We  plan 
to  start  in  May,  1930.  I  have  crossed 
all  the  way  eight  times;  spent  one  Win¬ 
ter  in  Arizona,  and  returned  by  automo¬ 
bile  across  the  desert  before  there  was  a 
bridge  over  the  Colorado.  A  little  over  a 
year  ago  I  spent  some  time  in  Denver, 
traveling  both  ways  by  auto  stage,  and 
last  August  came  all  the  way  over  by 
automobile  stage. 

It  seems  almost  everybody  from  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  section  who  wishes  to 
go  East  (part  or  all  way)  sells  some¬ 
thing.  Many  times  both  man  and  wife 
sell,  and  the  number  of  women  who  start 
out  in  a  car  alone  to  sell  as  they  go  is 
appalling.  And  then  remember  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  the  wmy  there  is  no  one 
at  all  to  sell  anything  to.  There  are  500 
miles  of  desert  and  a  lot  of  mountain  and 
plain  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  lots  of 
the  few  people  you  come  across  have 
something  to  sell  themselves. 

My  husband  has  never  driven  any  dis¬ 
tance  and  cannot  drive  through  large 
towns  or  cities,  so  we  plan  to  find  some¬ 
one  to  go  along  who  can  drive  part  of  the 
time  and  do  minor  repaira  on  a  Ford. 
We  shall  stay  at  the  automobile  camps. 
They  are  fine  all  the  way  over. 

It  is  dangerous  to  start  from  here  in 
the  Fall.  The  desert  can  be  as  horribly 
cold  in  Winter  as  it  is  unbearably  hot  in 
Summer,  and  in  the  mountains  one  can 
never  tell  when  a  bitter  cold  blizzard 
will  come,  and  many  people  are  found 
frozen  stiff  in  their  cars.  Then  the  rainy 
season  on  the  coast  is  expected  to  start 
about  November  1,  and  it  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  place  to  be  unless  one  has  plen¬ 
ty  of  money  and  can  stay  in  a  heated 
building.  One  needs  fuel  there  as  well 
as  in  the  East.  Coal  was  $22  a  ton  and 
soft  Utah  coal  at  that.  You  pay  30  cents 
for  a  gunnysaek  of  mill  wood.  It  might 
keep  you  fairly  comfortable  one  day. 
That  is  why  we  are  starting  in  May.  We 
shall  cross  the  desert  before  extreme  heat 
comes,  and  be  in  California  just  when 
you  can  stay  outdoors  all  the  time — no 
danger  of  rain.  mbs.  c.  e.  d. 

New  York. 


“Heavens,”  said  the  young  miss  as  she 
inspected  granny’s  wedding  ring,  “What 
heavy,  unwieldy  things  those  were  50 
years  ago.”  “Yes,  dear,”  said  granny, 
“but  you  must  remember  that  in  my  day 
they  were  made  to  last  a  lifetime.”  — 
Montreal  Star. 
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NEW  BATTERY  SET! 

Screen-Grid 

Electro-Dynamic 

Greatest  Improvement  in  Years ! 

HEAR  IT  — SEE  IT  — READY  NOW! 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Grange  Memorial  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  American  rural  life  progress  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  real  action  on  the  campus  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  in  its  vivid 
mountain  setting  in  the  exact  center  of 
the  Keystone  State,  on  Friday  afternoon, 
June  15,  1928.  This  Avas  the  ceremoney  in¬ 
cident  to  the  formal  breaking  of  ground 
for  a  gift  to  the  college  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Grange  of  a  handsome  brick 
and  stone  building  to  be  known  as  “The 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  Memorial 
Dormitory  for  Girls.” 

In  short  but  impressive  exercises  con¬ 
ducted  about  a  raised  platform  on  ground 
that  for  40  years  or  more  had  served 
Pennsylvania  farmers  as  a  college  vege¬ 
table  gardening  experiment  field,  a  group 
of  speakers  dedicated  the  ground  to  even 
higher  purposes — that  the  young  woman¬ 
hood  of  the  State  should  have  opportunity 
to  reach  the  ambition  of  so  many,  a  high¬ 
er  education. 

Among  those  who  did  special  service  in 
this  matter  were  :  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Phillips, 
of  Washington,  Pa.,  prominent  in  Grange 
circles  in  the  State,  and  for  several 
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foundation  of  all  American  industries 
The  Granges  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
have  shown  their  sister  Grange  States 
what  unity  of  action  can  accomplish  when 
directed  in  a  worthy  cause.  The  girls’ 
dormitory  at  State  College  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  just  completed,  is  a  striking  monu¬ 
ment  to  what  is  possible  through  Grange 
organization,  when  properly  directed  The 
30  Grange  States  should'  be  well  able 
to  swing  to  successful  termination  an  en¬ 
terprise  such  as  the  one  contemplated  to 
found  a  National  Grange  Memorial  build¬ 
ing.  The  bigness  of  the  Grange  organiza¬ 
tion  may  be  realized  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  its  investments  in  real  estate 
and  other  holdings  is  now  in  excess  of 
$20,000,000.  This  matter  was  brought  up 
at  the  last  session  of  the  National  Grange 
and  undoubtedly  will  again  be  considered 
at  the  coming  session,  to  be  held  at  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  in  November.  The  report  of 
National  Grange  Treasurer  Robinson 
shows  a  total  of  over  $33,000  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  building  fund. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  active  of 
the  Granges  of  California,  Orchard  City 
No.  333,  recently  staged  a  novel  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  26th  anniversary  of  the 
Grange.  This  organization  of  the  Golden 
State  has  13  past  Masters  and  as  a  part 
of  the  anniversary  program  these  officials 
were  by  some  magical  power  transferred 
into  a  “ladies’  degree  team,”  and  con¬ 
ferred  degrees  upon  a  class  of  candidates 
in  such  a  way  that  the  team  is  now 
swamped  with  invitations  from  other 


The  Grange  Memorial  Dormitory 

years  a  member  of  the  State  College 
board  of  trustees ;  Philip  H.  Dewey,  of 
Gaines,  later  to  become  Master  of  the 
State  Grange;  Mrs.  Loui  Piolett,  of  Wy- 
sox ;  Mrs.  Howard  Van  Kirk,  Washing¬ 
ton ;  M.  B.  Orr,  Mercer,  and  R.  G.  Bress- 
ler,  then  vice-dean  of  the  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Penn  State. 

Many  others  have  helped  and  the  new 
building  is  to  be  dedicated  August  14. 
The  picture,  from  the  architects’  plans, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  this  beautiful  dor¬ 
mitory. 

Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  movement  to  establish  a  perma¬ 
nent  headquarters  at  Washington  for  the 
National  Grange  recalls  the  plan  earlier 
in  the  history  of  the  order  to  erect  a 
building  in  the  city  of  Washington  by 
the  National  Grange  to  be  known  as  the 
“Temple  of  Ceres.”  A  fund  was  started 
for  this  purpose,  made  up  of  donations 
from  Grange  organizations  and  individu¬ 
als,  but  it  only  reached  the  sum  of 
about  $700. 

This  proposition  has  recently  been  re¬ 
vived  by  Potomac  Grange  No.  1,  of 
Washington,  and  the  Master  of  this  his¬ 
toric  Grange,  J.  Clyde  Marquis,  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  of  articles  giving  the  reasons 
for  such  an  undertaking  and  urging  its 
adoption.  There  is  much  to  recommend 
this  plan.  Washington  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  order,  and  many  of  its  founders  lie 
in  Washington  cemeteries.  For  the  larger 
part  of  the  61  years  since  the  National 
Grange  was  organized,  Washington  has 
been  its  headquarters.  The  proposed 
Grange  building  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  memorial  to  the  founders  of  the  or¬ 
der.  It  would  afford  an  ideal  location 
for  the  present  National  Grange  head¬ 
quarters  and  could  be  used  for  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  National  Grange  when  held 
in  Washington  and  for  other  agricultural 
meetings.  Another  suggested  use  would 
be  to  house  historical  exhibits  of  Grange 
interest.  It  could  also  be  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  hall  for  the  meetings  of  Potomac 
Grange  which  has  become  a  large  and 
vigorous  body,  containing  many  distin¬ 
guished  members,  including  several  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  and  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  said  that  there  is  not  at  the 
present  time  any  large  hall  well  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  National  Grange  and 
other  agricultural  gatherings.  Such  a 
building  would  surely  add  to  the  dignity 
and  influence  of  the  Grange. 

The  Grange  is  the  oldest  agricultural 
organization — and  the  largest.  It  num¬ 
bers  more  than  800,000  members  and  it  is 
eminently  fitting  that  the  organization 
should  erect  in  the  National  Capital,  the 
place  where  the  Grange  was  established 
in  1868,  a  building  to  serve  as  a  memorial 
for  this  great  industry,  which  forms  the 


for  Girls,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Granges  of  their  territory  for  a  visit  from 
this  now  noted  degree  team.  Among  the 
members  of  this  “ladies’  ”  team  are  in¬ 
cluded  a  National  Grange  organizer,  the 
lecturer  of  the  California  State  Grange, 
a  past  lecturer  of  the  State  Grange,  an 
editor  of  one  of  California’s  newspapers 
and  a  Pomona  Grange  Master. 


Connecticut  Station  Field 
Day 

The  sweet  corn  breeding  of  Dr.  Donald 
F.  Jones,  inventor  of  the  double-cross  as 
applied  to  corn,  who  produced  the  Burr- 
Leaming  field  corn  and  the  Redgreen 
sweet  corn  at  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  in  New  Haven, 
will  be  the  principal  exhibit  of  the  annual 
Field  day,  August  28,  on  the  Station  farm 
at  Mount  Carmel.  Showing  400  combina¬ 
tions  of  inbred  strains,  his  experiments 
are  this  Summer  at  the  height  of  their 
interest  and  value. 

Dr.  George  A.  Works,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Storrs,  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Sinnott, 
professor  of  botany  at  Barnard  College, 
Columbia  University,  formerly  of  Storrs, 
will  speak  in  a  short  program  after 
lunch.  Dr.  Sinnott’s  subject  will  be  “Re¬ 
cent  Developments  in  Plant  Breeding.” 

A  straight-necked  squash,  seed  of  which 
will  be  available  for  trial  next  Spring, 
will  be  among  50  other  exhibits  tagged 
for  the  guidance  of  visitors.  Experiments 
on  the  farm  include  the  breeding  of  vege¬ 
tables,  berries,  fruit  and  Alfalfa,  and  the 
control  of  fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests 
of  plants.  Insectaries  for  experiment  with 
insects  are  on  view. 


Raspberry  Cane  Borer 

Last  Fall  I  set  out  some  raspberries. 
They  made  good  growth  in  Spring,  but 
an  insect  of  some  sort  has  stung  them 
in  rings  around  the  cane,  and  soon  I  hna 
a  small  grub  there.  w.  c.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  the  raspberry  cane  borer.  The 
adult  is  a  slender  black  beetle  about  one- 
half  inch  long,  which  girdles  the  cane 
as  described,  and  deposits  its  egg  in  the 
cane.  The  treatment  consists  in  cutting 
off  the  cane  below  point  of  girdling  am 
burning  it.  Trash  around  the  bushes 
should  be  cleared  up  over  Winter. 

Bankers  would  need  relief,  too,  if 
every  passing  tourist  climbed  the  fenee 
to  get  a  sample  of  their  commodity.  *  a:J 
Francisco  Chronicle. 


F.  O.  B. 

Brooklyn, 

New  York 


U.  S.  Gov’t 
Farm  Wagon 

ONLY 

$42— 


Supply  Limited— Don’t  Delay 


Here  is  one 
of  the  big¬ 
gest  bargains 
ever  offered. 
These  wagons 
are  surplus 
Government  stock — they  were 
originally  purchased  by  the 
Government  as  Ambulance 
or  Cartage  Wagon — -they  are 
AVorks — have  never  been  used 


AAragons  but.  make  a  dandy  utility  Farm  Wagon  or  Express 
extra  well  built — made  by  the  Indiana  and  Studebaker  AVagon 

and  are  shipped  to  you  knocked  down  direct  from  the  Government  Warehouse  in  original 
crates  just  as  delivered  to  the  Government.  AVhile  they  last  we  offer  them  at  the  unheard 
of  price  of  $42.50  F.  O.  B.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AVagon  body  is  9  ft.  long,  4  ft.  7  in.  Avide;  front  Avlieels  3  ft. — rear  4  ft.  2  in.;  round  edge 
steel  tires  2%  in.  wide,  %  in.  thick;  oak  body  has  heavy  floor  with  2  side  seats  full  length, 
told  up  or  removable;  7  steel  tempered  springs  made  of  open  oil  tempered  steel;  spring  blocks 
malleable.  Upholstered  driver’s  seat  with  rest  back — 2  side  lamps — hickory  or  ash  tongue, 
double  trees,  neck  yoke — chains — foot  brakes;  tail  board — wheels  Archibald  pattern,  "A 
Grade,”  bolted  Avith  %  in.  tire  bolts,  joint  rim  provided  Avitli  felloiv  plates  and  2  bolts; 
equipped  Avith  two  5-gallon  heavy  gauge  galvanized  tanks  for  Avater;  suitable  axle  wrench. 
Removable  steps  in  rear.  Tainted  5  coats.  A  AA-onderful,  strong,  utility  Farm  AVagon.  Be 
sure  to  get  one  at  this  bargain  price. 


HANDY  FARM  CART 


At  a  Give-Away 
Price  -  Only 


$22.50 


GOV’T  $175 


Another  rare  bargain  in  a  horse  draAvn.  strongly  built 
Farm  Cart.  Cost  the  Gov’t  $175.  Our  Price  only 
$22.50  F.O.B.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Carts  never  used 
- — shipped  knocked  down  in  original  crates.  Body  7 
ft.  7  in.  long — 4  ft.  3  in.  Avide — 2  ft.  deep,  Avith  tail 
board  and  heavy  floor.  Wheels  4 V2  ft.  high.  Iron 
Tires,  3  in.  Avide — %  in.  thick.  Steel  Axle  2x2  in. 
Body  and  Shafts  Avhite  Oak  or  Hickory.  Cart  is  com¬ 
plete  with 
brakes  and 
axle  Avrench. 
Painted  3 

coats.  A  brand  neAV  cart  at  a  give-atvay  price. 
Guaranteed  as  represented.  Publishers  Avould  not 
print  this  ad.  if  carts  and  Avagons  Avere  not  as  de¬ 
scribed.  Send  check  or  Money  Order  today. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 
Dept.  B,  192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Sowt  WATER  CARTS 


ForSPRAYING, 

SPRINKLING, 

HAULING 


A  wonderful  value 
from  the  Gov’t’s  sur¬ 
plus  supplies.  No 
farmer,  fruit  grower 
or  road  builder  should 
fail  to  take  advantage 
of  this  offer.  This 
cart  can  be  used 
for  spraying,  sprinkling 
toes  or  vegetables — for 


15 

Brass 

Faucets 

and 

ONE 

Large 

Faucet 


pota-  Extra  Well  Made — 

8pr;n_  Cost  Gov’t  $275  Each 

kling  roadways— for  hauling  Avater — for  sap  gathering  or  dozens  of  other  uses.  Tank  is  of 
one-piece  Galvanized  Iron  Avith  splash  partition,  solid  riveted  joints.  150-gallon  capacity, 
Gould  or  Red  Jacket  Pump.  Strainer  device.  25  feet  of  2-inch  four-ply  hose.  (We  do  not 
guarantee  condition  of  hose.)  Standard  approved  Brake  rod  AVheels  54  inches  in  diameter, 
3-inch  Steel  Tires.  10-inch  steel  hubs.  Steel  Axle,  2x2  inch.  Foot  Brakes.  Tool  box  under 
seat.  Carts  are  delivered  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  Gov’t  by  Studebaker  and 
other  manufacturers.  Easily  converted  into  air  pressure  sprayer  Avortb  $300  at  slight  extra 
cost.  Complete  instructions  with  each  cart.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  check  or  Money 
Order  NOW. 


i (ySpxS**'*'  ' 


ONLY 

$2750 

F.  O.  B. 

Jeffersonville, 

Indiana 


WATER,  SAP 
GATHERING, 
GASOLINE, 
OIL, 
LIQUID 
MANURE 

and 

Dozens  of 
Other  Uses 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  ivritten  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  -to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line ;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  25c 
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Why  94%  of  the 
Graders  Sold  are 

“BOGGS” 

CONVINCING  evidence  of  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  Boggs  is  shown  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  census  of  manufacturers,  which 
shows  that  over  94%  of  the  potato  and 
onion  graders  sold  are  Boggs  machines. 

Here  are  the  reasons  why  the  Boggs 
is  the  standard  grader: 

It  is  the  fastest  grader— turns  out  75 
to  550  bushels  per  hour,  depending  on 
the  size  of  machine.  It  is  impossible  to 
overload  the  power  grader.  Potatoes  can 
be  dumped  into  hopper  by  the  bag  or 
barrel  and  the  machine  operated  all  day 
without  a  stop,  simply  by  operating  the 
deflector.  Can  be  stopped  and  started 
without  shutting  off  the  motor. 

It  is  the  most  accurate  grader — makes 
No.  1  and  No.  2  grades  with  less  than  3% 
variation  from  Government  sizes,  and 
eliminates  culls  and  dirt  at  same  time. 

BOGGS 

The  Standard 

POTATO  and  ONION 
GRADER 

will  not  bruise  or  injure  even  green  stock. 

Machines  can  be  furnished  with  standard  belt- 
type  picking  table,  or  with  Roller  Picking  Table 
which  automatically  turns  potatoes  over  so  all 
sides  can  be  seen  and  imperfect  spuds  picked 
out.  There  is  plenty  of  space  for  two  or  more 
men  to  work. 

It  does  the  manual  labor  of  from  three  to  five 
men.  Potatoes  can  be  shoveled  directly  into 
hopper  from  wagon  or  package  and  save 
rehandling. 

Can  be  easily  moved  about  and  used  in  the 
field,  warehouse  or  car. 

Quick-change  attachment  makes  it  possible 
to  change  belts  in  less  than  a  minute  when 
necessary  to  accommodate  mesh  of  belt  to  the 
variety  of  potatoes  graded. 

Made  in  several  models.  Prices  from  $49.00  up. 
Write  for  our  interesting  catalog. 


Boggs  Manufacturing  Gorp. 

42  Main  Street,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Factories:  Atlanta,  N.  Y.  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 


Ann  Arbor  Baling  Presses 
Cross  Head  Steel  Wire  Bale  Ties 


Better  baled  hay  brings  better  prices  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  It’s  quality  that  counts  in  Baling 
I’resses  and  Bale  Ties  as  well  as  HAY. 

Years  of  Service  to  Hay  Balers,  enable  us  to 
provide  for  needs  of  hay  dealers  promptly  and 
efficiently. 

Ask  us  also  for  quotations  on  Fairbanks 
scales,  Belting,  Press  Repairs,  Tractors,  Tags, 
lally  Books,  Concrete  Mixers  or  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines. 

American  Zinc  Insulated  Fence  in  stock.  Or¬ 
der  direct  or  through  local  dealer — 

»UDOR  &  WONES 

fpttdy  Jet-rice  W.Y. 


HOME  CHRISTMAS  T  RAVIL. 


SAVE  FOR  A  PURPOSE— A  steady  stream  of 
deposits,  however  small,  with  interest  added 
every  three  months,  brings  you  within  easy 
reach  of  a  number  of  desirable  ambitions — a 
noHLe>  ieisure,  education,  property,  travel,  a  car. 

we  Welcome  Small  Accounts — Start  with  $1 
or  more  and  earn  our  liberal  interest. 

SK  \/rjQrf  Dividend  Paid  Chartered  1 868 
*T/2/0  Since  1919  Assets  over 

Compounded  Quarterly  $38,000,000.00 

Mail  this  slip  today 
I  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

J  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  I 
I  “joklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  I 

■  world.”  I 

J  Name  . I 

.  Address  ....  ........ * 


City  . RN-Y 


you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  be  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  <iuick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


An  Idaho  Peony  Garden 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  a  peony 
garden  on  the  mesa,  or  bench,  two  miles 
west  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  its  mistress, 
Miss  Eva  Darrall,  holding  an  armful  of 
blossoms  of  colors  which,  unfortunately, 
in  a  photograph,  show  only  as  white, 
though  really  of  the  beautiful  tints  of 
such  mid-season  varieties  as  La  Tulipe, 
Queen,  Festiva  Maxima,  Victoria  and 
Delicatissima.  Miss  Darrall  writes  of 
her  garden  that  it  originated  with  plants 
purchased  by  her  father  near  the  campus 
of  Oberlin  College  in  Ohio  IS  years  ago, 
and  taken  west  with  him.  He  has  since 
divided  the  original  plants,  and  this  pic¬ 
ture  shows  one  of  their  gardens  filled  with 
the  increase  and  now  displaying  blooms 
roughly  estimated  at  perhaps  6,000  in 
number.  The  blossoms  shown  were  rough¬ 
ly  handled  by  a  week’s  rain,  not  common 
there,  and  not  welcomed  by  the  peony 
grower,  who  prefers  to  develop  the  won¬ 
derful  blossoms  by  irrigation  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  under  the  Idaho  sunshine.  Their 
old-fashioned  “pineys”,  the  Officinalis 
Rubra,  so  well  known  to  our  grandmoth¬ 
ers,  came  out  this  year  in  time  for  Deco¬ 


it,  and  carrots  flattened  beyond  repair. 

I  often  spend  Sunday  afternoon  under 
the  shade  of  a  maple  tree.  It  is  an  airy 
spot  in  sight  of  the  garden  but  out  of 
sight  of  the  main  road,  from  which  I 
hear  the  steady  roar  of  auto  traffic,  all 
the  afternoon  and  far  into  the  night.  As 
one  listens  more  closely  in  mid-after¬ 
noon,  there  is  another  sound,  the  hum  of 
a  million  insects,  moving  leaves  and 
other  voices  of  Nature,  all  mingled  into 
drowsy  harmony — very  restful  and  peace¬ 
ful  after  the  week's  work.  Some  of  the 
Sunday  afternoons  under  this  tree  re¬ 
mind  me  of  the  pleasanter  parts  of  an 
Ellen  Glasgow  romance,  minus  the  hu¬ 
man  shams  and  failings  which  she 
satirizes  with  skill  but  without  mercy, 
such  as  her  “Romantic  Comedians.” 

What  a  difference  books  of  fiction  have 
in  their  thinking  over  effect  on  us.  In 
some  cases  we  read  them  and  forget.  In 
others  there  are  parts  that  we  like  to  re¬ 
call — and  dwell  upon — when  sitting  alone 
— strains  of  harmony,  rapturous,  stirring, 
or  minor  chords,  liauntingly  beautiful  and 
sad.  I  often  talked  with  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  about  such  things.  Though  one  of 


A  Peony  Garden  Near  Boise,  Idaho 


ration  Day  and  were  literally  shattered 
and  pounded  into  the  ground  by  the  rains. 

The  botanists  relate  the  peony  closely 
to  the  wild  buttercup,  the  Hepatica,  the 
larkspur  and  the  columbine.  It  is  inten¬ 
sive  cultivation,  with  selection  and  hy¬ 
bridization,  that  has  brought  the  peony 
so  far  from  its  relatives  and  developed 
the  many  varieties  now  produced  commer¬ 
cially  and  in  private  gardens.  There  are 
few  flowers  that  will  give  so  much  satis¬ 
faction  with  little  care,  and  this  picture 
shows  what  may  be  done  by  cultivation 
on  Idaho’s  irrigated  soil.  Not  all  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  bloom  in  the  open, 
some  varieties  giving  better  results  when 
the  blossoms  are  picked  in  the  bud  and 
allowed  to  open  in  the  cellar.  There  is  a 
demand  for  these  flowers  there  that  fre¬ 
quently  takes  all  that  the  gardens  can 
produce.  Just  back  of  the  fence  in  the 
picture  is  a  patch  of  Idaho  sage  brush, 
this  gray-clad  aborigine  of  the  soil  having 
been  compelled  to  give  place  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  product  of  the  modern  gardener’s  art. 

M.  B.  D. 


As  We  Go  Along 

The  first  garden  sweet  corn  was  ready 
July  25.  This  is  two  weeks  later  than 
an  average  year  first  picking,  but  had 
it  not  been  for  steady  irrigation,  it  would 
have  been  delayed  much  more  and  per¬ 
haps  cut  very  short.  The  cold  Spring 
held  it  back.  Then  drought  started  and 
I  learned  what  hot  sunshine  can  do  when 
plenty  of  water  is  put  between  the  rows. 
The  corn  jumped  ahead  and  is  better  than 
in  previous  years  with  seasonable  rain. 
In  fact  all  of  the  garden  which  I  have 
found  time  to  irrigate  in  this  way  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  while  other  parts  are  total  fail¬ 
ure.  This,  on  a  small  scale  is  what  irri¬ 
gation  farmers  are  doing  on  thousands 
of  acres.  One  advantage  of  this  dry- 
weather  gardening  is  that  there  is  no 
beating  down  of  the  plants  by  heavy 
showers.  After  a  terrific  downpour  I 
have  often  found  the  garden  a  discour¬ 
aged  looking  spot,  the  corn  bent  over  so 
that  one  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with 


the  most  matter-of-fact  and  practical 
men,  he  had  wonderful  discernment  and 
appreciation  of  the  real  poetry  and  ro¬ 
mance,  in  nature  and  human  life,  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  recall  scenes  and  bits  of  ap¬ 
pealing  work  in  fiction. 

One  of  the  worth-while,  more  serious 
new  books  is  a  story  of  the  Assyrians  by 
Sidney  Smith.  He  has  done  a  remark¬ 
able  work  in  piecing  together  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  what  is  known  about  these  an¬ 
cients  so  long  blotted  off  the  map  as  a 
nation.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing 
about  them,  as  measured  by  present  times, 
was  their  exceeding  up-to-dateness  in 
looking  out  for  the  “almighty  dollar,”  or 
what  took  the  place  of  it  with  them,  and 
their  readiness  to  do  anything  to  get  it. 
Reading  of  the  actions  of  these  Assyrian 
money  hunters,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
world  has  improved,  in  its  attitude  of 
man  to  man  at  least. 

My  garden  has  a  new  visitor,  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle.  It  had  been  re¬ 
ported  only  25  miles  away,  so  was  not 
unexpected,  but  is  an  unwelcome  addition 
to  the  garden  managerie.  I  am  going  to 
try  a  non-arsenical  with  an  oxide  of  zinc 
basis,  which  disagrees  with  bugs.  It  is 
not  a  new  preparation,  though  I  am  using 
it  this  year  for  the  first  time,  blowing  it 
on  with  a  powder  gun.  From  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  “yellow  bugs”  on  the 
squashes,  I  judge  that  it  was  a  bad  thing 
for  them. 

Thus  far  this  year,  there  have  been 
none  of  the  black,  and  dun-colored  and 
striped  blister  beetles,  so  destructive  to 
beans  and  Swiss  chard.  Three  years 
ago  they  were  numerous  in  parts  of  the 
garden.  They  are  best  handled  by  such 
mechanical  means  as  throwing  into  pans 
of  kerosene,  treading  under  foot  or  bi¬ 
secting  them  with  shears.  The  last 
method  is  effective  and  quite  speedy,  after 
one  gets  the  knack  of  picking  them  out 
under  the  thick  plants.  Looking  over  the 
rows  every  day  is  necessary. 

Another  good  job  in  the  same  line  is 
cutting  the  squash  vine  borers  out.  By 
noting  the  lighter  color  of  the  stem  near 
the  ground,  and  pinching  to  find  soft 
spots,  the  borers  can  be  caught  when 
small,  before  much  damage  is  done.  The 
stem  is  cut  lengthwise  at  the  place, 
pried  open  a  little,  and  the  borer  dug 
out.  w.  w.  H. 


They  come 
They  see 
They  buy 


V 

Prii  r(l  Ml  only 

$57  50 

rash  f.  o.  h.  .factory 


The 
new 

lJ/2  hp.“Z”  Engine 


"^TOT  in  years  has  there  been  put 

^  on  the  market  a  hp.  engine 
so  radically  new  and  different  in  de¬ 
sign,  so  remarkable  in  its  compact¬ 
ness,  simplicity  and  all-round  supe¬ 
riority  of  performance,  as  this  new 
“Z.”  It  is  a  crowning  achievement 
of  Fairbanks- Morse  engineers.Thou- 
sands  of  engine  users  have  welcomed 
it — have  bought  it  on  sight. 

Only  by  actually  seeing  this  en¬ 
gine  at  your  dealer’s — in  full  opera¬ 
tion — can  you  appreciate  its  many 
remarkable  advantages.  You  will 
like  it  for  the  smaller  space  it  occu¬ 
pies;  for  its  completely  enclosed 
construction,  forever  safe  from  the 
weather;  its  self-oiling  feature;  its 
two-belt  pulleys ;  its  extreme  simplic¬ 
ity;  its  ignition  system.  It  has  the 
F-M  Type  “R”  magneto,  self-lubri¬ 
cating,  water,  dust  and  oil  proof, 
and  famous  for  easier  starting, 
greater  all-round  dependability. 

Big  in  value — low  in  price — guar¬ 
anteed — and  with  easy  terms.  See 
the  “Z”  demonstrated  at  your  F-M 
dealer’s.  Other  new  “Z”  engines  in 
3,  5,  7 Yz  hp.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
full  information. 


FAI RBAN  KS-MORSE 


Fairbanks  -  Morse 
Products 


'Every  Line 

a  Leader" 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.  Dept.  8341 
900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

With  no  obligation  send  free  description 
of  F-M  “Z”  Engines. 


Name . 

Address . R.F.D.. 

T  own . 

County. . State . 


The  Season  is  Late  But 
Not  Too  Late  to  Use  a 


Peerless  Dust  Gun 


It  puts  the  dust  underneath  or  on 
top  of  low  plants. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  wecan. 

Write  Today  for  Circular 
PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 

Write  today  for  complete  oatalog  and  prices  on 
Cider  Press  Supplies. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

In  days  gone  by  we  used  to  look  for  a 
white  horse  every  time  we  met  a  red¬ 
headed  girl,  and  seldom  looked  in  vain, 
but  a  strange  fact  has  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion.  Autos  and  trucks  drove  horses  from 
the  streets  and  roads,  so  even  a  bay  horse 
is  a  rarity  on  the  road,  while  a  white 
horse  is  almost  as  rare  as  the  dodo,  but 
the  amazing  thing  is  that  red-headed  girls 
have  vanished  along  with  the  white 
horses.  I  hadn’t  seen  a  red-headed  girl 
for  a  coon’s  age  until  the  other  day,  and 
even  that  one  was  more  brown  than  red. 
But  I  was  not  at  all  astonished  a  bit 
later  to  see  ambling  down  the  street  the 
first  white  horse  I  had  seen  for  months. 
What  strange  affinity  brought  red-headed 
girls  and  white  horses  into  close  proxim¬ 
ity  in  years  gone  by,  and  why  has  -the  red¬ 
head  vanished  along  with  the  passing  of 
white  horses? 

Another  noticeable  and  regrettable 
thing,  which  I  have  noticed  for  the  second 
year  in  succession,  is  that  butterflies 
seem  to  have  vanished.  I  searched  in 
vain  the  foliage  of  those  milkweeds 
which  escaped  the  hoe  for  the  glittering 
casket  in  which  the  crysalis  of  the  Mon¬ 
arch  butterfly  awaits  his  glorious  trans¬ 
formation.  Not  one  butterfly  of  any  spe¬ 
cies  have  I  seen  this  Summer,  though  the 
mown  meadows  were  formerly  gay  with 
these  fluttering  beauties.  Is  this  a  gen¬ 
eral  or  local  situation,  and  will  some  wise 
man  please  explain  the  cause?  Butter¬ 
flies  are  of  little  if  any  economic  value, 
but  do  have  a  great  aesthetic  value  for 
those  who  love  nature  in  her  brighter 
moods. 

The  milkweed  bugs  are  here  again, 
both  the  bright  green  one  and  the  red  one 
with  long  horns.  The  green  one  is  lively 
enough  with  his  coat  of  shimmering 
beauty,  but  the  red  one  is  slow  and  pon¬ 
derous,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a 
wise  old  owl  as  he  wanders  along  my  arm 
dressed  in  his  dusty  coat  of  dingy  red, 
and  with  his  long  horns  waving.  The 
chemists  employed  by  paint  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  evolved  some  gay  colors  of  late, 
but  none  to  equal  the  shining  green  of  a 
milkweed  bug.  There  seems  to  be  an 
undercoat  of  glittering  gold  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  green. 

But  we  are  doing  other  things  besides 
admiring  bugs.  In  two  days  of  this  week 
our  little  family  picked  144  quarts  of 
currants,  48  pints  of  blackcaps  and  384 
pints  of  raspberries,  and  this  in  a  nine- 
hour  day,  with  the  sun  burning  down 
with  withering  heat.  That  is  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  our  daily  average,  but  we  sure 
have  to  hustle.  The  boys  drop  their  car¬ 
riers  at  five  o’clock,  and  make  a  dash  for 
the  pasture  pond,  with  Calvin  right  be¬ 
hind  them.  He  generally  takes  his  two- 
pint  carrier  out  once,  but  after  that  picks 
when  he  feels  like  it.  His  tiny  lingers 
can  grab  currants  at  an  amazing  rate, 
which  is  considerable  help  when  we  are 
all  tired  and  hurrying  to  even  crates.  On 
one  day  of  this  week  there  were  a  thou¬ 
sand  crates — 16,000  quarts — of  currants 
offered  for  sale  on  our  local  market,  be¬ 
sides  the  vast  number  shipped  to  Chicago, 
which  shows  that  I  guessed  wrong  when 
setting  out  so  many.  But  we  have  made 
some  money  from  ours  after  all,  though 
not  so  much  as  we  hoped. 

I  have  one  small  patch  of  blackcaps 
set  on  low  ground  where  the  water  table 
is  high,  as  proved  by  numerous  crayfish 
holes,  yet  the  berries  always  dry  up  on 
those  bushes,  while  another  patch  set  on 
high  and  very  dry  land  matures  the  ber¬ 
ries  nicely.  Observation  on  raspberries 
has  shown  that  the  10  to  15  buds  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  cane,  near  the  ground, 
produce  very  few  berries ;  the  10  to  15 
buds  on  the  extreme  top  of  the  cane  pro¬ 
duce  small  and  crumbly  berries,  while 
those  below  the  top  and  above  the  bottom 
buds  are  the  real  crop  producers.  The 
King  raspberry  is  going  the  same  way  the 
Miller  went,  as  the  berries  are  getting 
small  and  crumbly,  but  the  Latham  bears 
very  large  and  firm  berries  of  excellent 
color.  The  King  was  a  wonderful  berry 
at  one  time  and  probably  is  still  good  in 
some  places,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  procure  disease-free  plants  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  so  we  must  discard  it.  I  shall  give 
mine  one  more  chance  by  fertilizing 
heavily  next  Spring  along  the  rows  after 
they  are  plowed,  but  before  they  are  hoed, 
and  then,  if  they  do  not  respond,  out 
they  go. 

Too  much  nitrate  makes  the  berries 
soft,  so  I  shall  use  a  fertilizer  of  super¬ 
phosphate  75  per  cent,  potash  15  per  cent 
and  nitrogen  10  per  cent,  and  apply  it 
generously  with  the  idea  of  kill  or  cure. 
Phosphate  applied  heavily  to  part  of  a 
wheat  field  five  years  ago  still  shows  up 
in  larger  and  greener  corn  on  that  part 
of  the  field  where  it  was  applied,  although 
none  has  been  put  on  since,  and  several 
crops  of  hay  taken  off  before  plowing  last 
Fall.  I  ran  out  of  it  when  the  field  was 
only  half  covered,  and  did  not  go  for  more 
as  I  thought  there  was  too  much  work 
ahead. 

The  berries  will  soon  be  gone,  the  boys 
and  I  will  yank  out  and  burn  the  old 
wood  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  corn 
will  be  too  high  to  cultivate,  and  the 
grapes  cleaned  up  for  the  last  time,  ■which 
means  that  we  shall  have  a  breathing 
spell  before  grape-picking  begins.  To  be 
sure,  those  pickles  will  begin  to  bear  about 
then,  but  our  patch  is  small  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  half  interest,  so  they  will  be 
willing  to  pick  without  grumbling.  Pickle 
picking  is  a  hard  job  for  me,  as  I  have  to 
crawl  along  on  account  of  not  being  able 
to  see  them  very  well.  The  Missus  gener¬ 
ally  takes  the  next  row,  and  picks  as 


many  behind  me  as  I  get  by  reaching  over 
to  my  row,  but  I  try  to  do  my  share.  I 
have  known  many  men  who  always  sent 
the  family  to  do  the  dreaded  jobs,  but 
here  we  work  together  when  a  job  is  to 
be  done,  such  as  pickle-picking. 

Kenny’s  Sunday  school  teacher  took  his 
class  on  a  fishing  trip  today,  so  wre  were 
one  berry-picker  short,  but  it  was  reward 
enough  to  see  how  eagerly  he  planned  and 
how  joyously  he  started.  He  has  prom¬ 
ised  us  fish  for  supper,  but  we  were  wise 
enough  to  order  some  weenies  when  Pop 
went  to  the  store  today.  Calvin  trotted 
along,  but  talked  me  into  an  ice  cream 
cone  before  he  went.  These  children  of 
ours,  what  a  joy  they  are  and  how  barren 
life  would  be  without  them  !  They  mean 
much  of  self-sacrifice  for  us,  but  how 
richly  we  are  repaid.  L.  B.  K. 


Missouri  Notes 

Again  I  am  granted  the  exalted  pleasure 
of  going  out  at  sunrise  in  the  cool  dewy 
mornings  to  visit  the  Gladiolus  field.  With 
the  greatest  interest  I  let  my  eyes  glance 
over  the  general  ensemble  for  a  first  im¬ 
pression,  and  then  begin  to  fix  them  on 
particular  rows  or  parts  of  rows  to  note 
the  transformations  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  night;  for  it  is  in  the  night 
that  the  “glad”  maidens  prepare  their 
most  fetching  toilets  for  the  inspection  of 
the  morning  light.  Here  is  a  row  devoted 
entirely  to  strangers  who  are  making  their 
first  debuts  here,  but  as,  from  motives  of 
economy,  I  purchased  only  small-sized 
bulbs,  I  cannot  speak  with  any  final  judg¬ 
ment  on  their  true  merits.  Still  the  colors 
are  there  and,  approximately,  the  size  of 
the  flower. 

Of  these  the  most  charming  to  me  was 
Gen.  Kuroki,  with  upper  parts  of  petals 
a  deep  pink,  with  the  interior  of  the 
flower  a  creamy  white,  a  most  winsome 


an  odd  one ;  then  Longfellow,  a  fine  light 
pink  self-color;  Jacoba  Van  B.  from  Hol¬ 
land,  a  violet  self-color,  but  flowers  are 
small ;  and  near  it  is  an  old  variety, 
Louise,  with  much  more  striking  flowers 
of  lavender.  Dr.  Bennett  introduced  itself 
with  an  uncommonly  long  spike  and  large 
flowers,  but  its  color  reminded  me  of 
Scarlano,  which  is  in  every  way  a  fine 
variety.  Dorothy  McKibbin.  which  last 
year  I  did  not  like,  has  redeemed  itself 
this  season  ;  good  spikes  and  nothing  else 
like  it  in  color.  E.  .7.  Shaylor  is  a  fine 
deep  pink,  but  its  spikes  are  too  short. 
Muriel,  a  “lavender  blue”,  has  a  long 
spike  of  rather  small  flowers.  Joerg’s 
White,  a  new  one,  disappointed  me  after 
reading  about  its  unusual  size,  but  bulb 
was  small.  Foch  holds  its  own  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  members  of  the  “glad” 
family ;  always  popular,  always  in  de¬ 
mand,  not  a  tall  grower  but  a  good 
bloomer,  with  the  largest  flowers  of  any 
of  the  commercials ;  its  delicate  shade  of 
very  light  pink  appeals  to  the  eye  of  the 
connoisseur,  while  its  size  captures  the 
fancy  of  the  rank  and  file ;  nothing  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  horizon  that  is  likely  to 
supersede  it. 

The  last  rain  was  so  long  ago  that  we 
discover  we  are  in  a  drought.  The  “glad” 
rows  are  filled  with  a  loose  mulch  of  soil 
that  should  conserve  the  moisture.  This 
soil  is  fast  becoming  dust  under  the  daily 
tramping  of  feet,  but  the  hand  cultivator 
can  be  pushed  through  the  rows  with 
little  effort  to  prevent  packing. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Canning  Soups 

The  very  nicest  way  in  which  to  utilize 
odds  and  ends  of  vegetables  near  the  close 
of  the  canning  season  is  to  put  them  first 
into  the  soup  kettle  and  then  into  glass 


■  ;*  ' 


Tico  women  canning  soup  can  process  50  to  100  cans  a  day  easily.  A  delicious  soup 
can  be  made  with  meat  as  a  foundation.  With v  the  addition  of  some  okra,  peppers, 
celery,  onion  and  tomatoes,  a  homemaker  has  a  ready-prepared  nourishing  food  ready 

for  Winter  use. 


combination,  with  nothing  else  resembling 
it.  The  most  impressive  of  the  group  that 
has  so  far  flowered  is  Thomas  T.  Kent, 
described  as  “shell  pink  overlaid  with 
strawberry,  crimson  streak  on  each  petal.” 
This  variety  shows  great  stamina,  a  very 
strong  tall  grower  with  uncommonly  large 
flowrers.  Today,  under  an  intensely  hot 
sun  which  wilted  down  the  petals  of  most 
varieties,  its  flowers  abated  not  a  jot  of 
their  proud  pose.  A  good  second  I  counted 
to  be  Maurice  Fuld,  one  of  the  largest 
flowered,  light  rose  pink.  This  ability  to 
withstand  mid-day  heat  is  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  Among  those  possessing  this  power 
I  note  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Capt.  Boyn¬ 
ton,  Opalescent  and  some  others.  Usually 
these  are  those  showing  the  strongest 
growth,  tall  with  long  spikes  of  buds. 
Going  back  to  the  new  ones,  I  like  Ro¬ 
mance  with  its  full  palette  of  soft  colors ; 
Sheila,  blooming  here  for  the  first  time, 
large  salmon  pink ;  Marnia  and  Nancy 
Hanks,  all  three  somewhat  allied  in  color, 
and  Gloriana  makes  a  fourth.  With  such 
new  varieties  it  strikes  me  that  the  days 
of  the  long-popular  Alice  Tiplady  should 
be  over.  Like  all  the  prims,  it  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  propagator,  but  spike  and  flower 
are  quite  inferior  to  these  new7  arrivals. 

Golden  Measure  is  another  former  fa¬ 
vorite  of  distinction  that  I  should  list  for 
the  discard ;  spikes  too  short,  flowers  too 
small  and  crowded ;  it  is  outclassed  here 
by  Gold,  the  only  new  yellow  I  have  tried. 
Scarlet  Princeps  is  the  best  all  red.  with 
good  length  spike,  but  plant  is  too  dwarf¬ 
ish  ;  impossible  to  cut  good  stems  and 
leave  any  growth  to  sustain  bulb.  Among 
whites  I  like  Albania  with  its  large  snowy 
flowers,  a  sure  bloomer ;  but  why  do  we 
hear  so  little  of  Carmen  Sylva  with  its 
tall,  stately  spikes,  certainly  a  splendid 
white?  The  new  white,  Mrs.  Hornberger, 
had  a  fine  spike,  but  no  basis  yet  for  com¬ 
parison.  Emile  Aubrun,  a  new  one,  “a 
deep  smoky  pink  with  large  cherry-red 
blotch,”  looked  a  vigorous  grower  with  a 
strong  flow7er;  ne«t  comes  London  Smoke, 


jars  or  tin  cans  for  Winter  use.  What 
tastes  better  on  a  cold  wintry  day  than  a 
bowl  of  hot  homemade  soup,  whether  it 
be  tomato,  chicken  or  vegetable  soup? 

To  the  homemaker  living  some  distance 
from  towrn  several  shelves  of  home-canned 
soups  will  come  in  very  handy  during  the 
Winter  months  in  planning  well-balanced 
meals  for  her  family.  Furthermore,  soup 
canning  is  economical,  for  it  utilizes  left¬ 
over  meats,  bones  and  vegetables  which 
can  best  be  saved  in  that  form. 

When  sides  or  quarters  of  beef,  veal  or 
mutton  are  cut  up  at  home,  there  are 
always  bones  and  trimmings  which  can  go 
into  the  soup  pot  and  then  into  cans 
or  jars. 

Of  course  tomatoes  canned  in  the  usual 
way  are  always  available  for  soups,  but 
when  used  as  such  are  usually  strained 
to  remove  the  seeds.  Many  homemakers 
prefer  to  do  this  removing  of  seeds  at 
canning  time  and  make  a  thick  seedless 
pulp  which  they  label  “tomato  pulp  for 
soup.” 

When  the  pea  pods  are  fresh  from  the 
home  garden  they  may  be  cooked  for  one 
hour  in  enough  water  to  cover  them, 
rubbed  through  a  sieve  and  canned  in  the 
same  way  as  tomato  puree.  This  puree 
made  from  pods  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  puree  made  from  fresh  green  peas. 
In  the  Winter,  when  you  wish  to  have 
cream  of  pea  soup,  open  a  can  of  the  pea 
puree,  add  milk  or  cream  just  as  you  do 
for  cream  of  tomato  soup.  The  addition 
of  a  little  onion  improves  the  flavor. 

When  it  comes  to  vegetable  soup,  any 
desired  mixture  of  vegetables  may  be 
canned.  Prepare  each  vegetable  separately 
in  the  usual  way  and  combine  them.  Add 
boiling  water  and  boil  one  to  tw7o  minutes. 
The  amount  of  water  needed  will  depend 
on  the  type  of  vegetables  being  used;* if 
tomatoes  are  u  ;ed  they  will  probably  fur¬ 
nish  the  necessary  liquid.  Use  only  enough 
water  to  cook  the  vegetables,  so  as  to  con¬ 
serve  jar  space.  After  the  vegetables  have 
boiled  one  to  two  minutes,  pack  at  once 
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into  glass  jars  or  tin  cans  and  add  one 
teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart.  Sterilize  for 
the  period  specified  for  the  vegetables  that 
require  longest  cooking.  That  is,  if  peas 
corn,  tomatoes  and  beans  are  in  the  mix¬ 
ture,  it  will  be  necessary  to  process  the 
mixture  the  length  of  time  required  for 
corn,  the  vegetable  that  requires  the  long¬ 
est  processing  time.  On  the  other  hand 
if  tomatoes  are  combined  with  corn  and 
used  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  toma¬ 
toes  to  one  part  corn,  no  more  corn  than 
this,  they  will  keep  with  a  short  period  of 
processing.  Tomatoes  are  an  acid  vegeta¬ 
ble  while  corn  is  a  non-acid  vegeta¬ 
ble.  Non-acid  vegetables  are  more  difficult 
to  sterilize  and  require  more  time  than 
acid  ones.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  urging  that  all  non-acid 
vegetables  be  canned  in  the  pressure 
cooker.  The  high  pressure  that  is  possible 
in  this  type  kettle  assures  perfect  keeping 
quality,  which  is  due  to  complete  steriliza¬ 
tion  of  the  vegetable. 

A  good  combination  for  vegetable  soup 
consists  of  two  quarts  of  tomatoes,  one 
pint  of  corn,  one  pint  of  Lima  beans, 
one  pint  of  okra,  one  small  onion  chopped’ 
half  cup  chopped  sweet  red  pepper,  iy2’ 
teaspoons  salt  and  three  teaspoons  sugar 
Prepare  each  vegetable  as  for  canning! 
Add  seasoning  and  cook  together  for  id 
minutes.  Pack  into  hot  jars  and  process. 

Diced  carrots,  turnips,  green  corn  and 
Lima  beans  are  another  combination. 
Okra,  tomatoes,  and  onions  sliced  thin 
and  canned  together  can  be  added  to 
chicken  stock  or  meat  stock  for  a  creole 
soup.  Chicken  stock  can  be  made  from 
the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  chicken 
when  canning  chickens.  Cover  bones  and 
trimmings  with  cold  water  and  slowly 
simmer  until  the  flesh  drops  from  the 
bones.  Add  seasoning,  such  as  salt,  onion 
or  a  bit  of  celery  leaf.  Pour  into  jars  and 
sterilize  for  one  hour  in  the  pressure 
cooker. 

The  following  time  table  will  be  helpful 
in  determining  the  length  of  time  required 
for  processing  the  various  soups : 

CANNING  TIME  TABLE  FOR  SOUPS 


Hot-Water 
Bath, 
212°  F, 
One  Period 
(hours) 

Asparagus  Puree — 

Use  tough  ends,  boil  un¬ 
til  soft,  press  through 
sieve,  add  seasoning, 

pack  hot,  process .  3 

Clam  Broth — 

Use  fresh  clams,  boil 
10  minutes,  add  season¬ 
ing,  pack  hot,  process..  3 
Clam  Chowder — 

Boil  mixture  10  min¬ 
utes,  pack  hot,  process  3 

Fish  Chowder — 

Boil  mixture  20  min¬ 
utes,  pack  hot,  process  3 

Green  Pea  Puree — 

Boil  pea  pods  one  hour, 
press  through  sieve,  add 
salt,  pack  hot,  process  3 

Soup  Stock — - 

Cover  meat  with  cold 
water,  simmer  6  hours, 
add  seasoning,  cool,  re¬ 
heat,  pack  hot,  process  3 

Vegetable  Soup  Mixture — 

Blanch  vegetables,  pack 
hot,  add  salt,  process..  3 
Tomato  Pulp — 

Blanch  tomatoes,  cook 
30  minutes,  strain,  pack 
hot,  add  salt,  process..  45 
Chicken  Stock  or  (mins.) 

Chicken  Broth — 

Chicken  stock  may  be 
canned  alone  or  com¬ 
bined  with  vegetables 
or  rice .  3 


Steam 
Pressure 
Cooker 
15  pounds 
(hours) 


1 


1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

1 


25 


(mins.) 


1 


GRACE  VIALL  GRAY. 


Hot  Water  for  Poison  Ivy 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  New  Hampshire 
I  often  got  peppered  with  this  irritating 
stuff,  and  even  now,  get  it  on  an  oc¬ 
casional  visit  to  the  country.  I  use  the 
same  old  remedy — hot  water.  This  sud¬ 
den  and  certain  cure  I  have  never  seen 
in  print. 

A  very  important  factor  is  the  imple¬ 
ment  to  use.  From  a  thin  piece  of  wood 
say  %  in-  thick,  %  in.  wide  and  9  in. 
long,  round  off  one  end  and  form  a  handle 
like  a  paddle.  Over  the  rounded  flat 
end  wind  several  pieces  of  white  cloth 
well  secured  or  loop  a  piece  of  stiff  wire 
and  pad  that.  Dip  pad  in  basin  of  hot 
water  that  is  nearly  at  the  boiling  point, 
remove  paddle  and  apply  flatwise  to  the 
affected  area.  Keep  repeating  and  you 
will  soon  learn  when  the  job  is  finished- 
Keep  temperature  of  water  high  by  ad¬ 
ding  more  that  is  very  hot.  The  first 
sensation  from  the  applied  _  heat  will 
make  one  twinge  but  that  will  be  only 
momentary,  however.  Don’t  be  afraid 
of  being  hurt  a  little  because  the  reward 
for  your  suffering  will  promptly  follow. 
This  work  faithfully  carried  through  will 
kill  the  worst  case  of  ivy  poison  in  ten 
minutes.  It  is  a  hot  but  a  sure  cure. 

To  apply  the  hot  water  with  a  sponge 
or  small  dipper  is  not  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  water  go  where  it  is  not  intended 
or  needed  and  cannot  equal  the  method 
described  above. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  like 
magic  this  treatment  will  result  in  the 
instant  cessation  of  all  itching.  If  jhe 
poisoned  region  is  'badly  swollen  at  time 
of  treatment  it  will  soon  pass  away.^ 

Massachusetts,  roy  w.  hutchinson. 

R.  N.-Y. — 'In  boyhood  we  had  a 
neighbor  •who  used  the  hot  water  treat¬ 
ment,  but  he  specified  that  it  must  be 
“bilin’  hot.”  He  poured  it_  from  the 
teakettle  on  to  the  poison  blisters,  bo 
killed  the  poison  but  made  sore  places 
unusually  slow  to  heal.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent’s  method,  named  above,  applies  tn 
heat,  without  necessarily  blistering. 
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Autumn  Flowering 
Crocuses 


Mention  of  Crocuses  naturally  envi¬ 
sions  scenes  of  Spring,  when,  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  the  last  snows  (and  oc¬ 
casionally  before  this  occurs)  the  gor¬ 
geous  white,  golden  yellow,  mauve  and 
variously  striped  cups  of  the  large  flow¬ 
ering  Dutch  varieties  raise  themselves  in 
splendid  array  among  the  grass,  from 
nooks  in  the  rock  garden,  or  in  colorful 
masses  in  beds  and  borders.  Most  home 
gardeners  know  nothing  of  the  lovely 
Crocus  species  which  flower  in  the  Fall, 
and  indeed  not  a  few  professional  garden¬ 
ers  are  quite  unacquainted  with  their 
charms.  Yet  the  Autumn-flowering  Cro¬ 
cuses  are  real  gems  worthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  true  gardeners,  and  worth-while 
acquisitions  for  suitable  spots  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  be  it  large  or  small. 

As  I  write  I  have  before  me  a  folder 
issued  by  a  famous  New  York  bulb  house 
in  which  are  offered  no  less  than  16  dis¬ 
tinct  species  and  varieties  of  these  moun¬ 
tain  flowers.  They  vary  in  price  from  the 
fine  white-flowered  Speciosus  albus  at  $4 
per  10  or  $35  per  100,  to  Salzmannii,  Sa- 
tivus,  Speciosus  and  Zonatus,  each  priced 
at  $1  for  10  or  $8.75  per  hundred,  while 
a  mixture  of  tine  varieties  is  available  at 
$8  per  hundred. 

The  stronger  growing  kinds,  as  Sativus, 
Speciosus  and  Zonatus,  are  admirable  for 
planting  towards  the  front  of  the  border 
with  a  carpet  of  some  lowly  plant  to 
cover  the  ground  through  which  they  can 
push  their  rather  slender  stems.  The  less 
robust  varieties  are  better  accommodated 
in  pockets  in  the  rock  garden  where  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  or  overrun 
with  more  vigorous  plants.  A  soil  con¬ 
taining  a  fair  amount  of  humus  or  de¬ 
cayed  leaf-mold  is  well  adapted  to  their 
requirements,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
surround  each  bulb  (corm)  with  some 
sharp  sand  at  the  time  of  planting.  Car- 
peting  plants  such  as  creeping  thymes, 
Arenaria  verna,  etc.,  are  excellent  “bed 
mates”  for  the  Crocuses.  Another  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  way  of  cultivating  Au¬ 
tumn  flowering  Crocuses  is  to  plant  them 
fairly  thickly  in  well-drained  pots  or 
pans,  using  a  good  friable  soil  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Much  fun  and  interest  results  from 
this  practice. 

Bulbs  of  Autumn  flowering  Crocuses 
are  available  in  late  August  and  early 
September,  so  that  it  is  imperative  that 
orders  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  if 
results  are  desired  this  season.  Flowers 
are  borne  two  or  three  weeks  after  plant¬ 
ing,  but  the  first  season’s  bloom  does  not 
equal  that  of  subsequent  years  provided 
suitable  conditions  are  approximated. 
Without  a  doubt  the  Spring  is  the  best 
time  to  move  established  plants  if  con¬ 
sidered  necessary,  but  new  plantings  of 
necessity  must  be  made  in  the  early  Fall, 
for  bulbs  are  not  available  through  trade 
sources  at  any  other  season.  Plant  the 
bulbs  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  obtainable. 
Sometimes  they  will  be  flowering  in  the 
bags  in  which  they  arrive,  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  affect  them  seriously  so  long 
as  they  are  put  in  the  ground  at  once. 

Autumn-flowering  Crocuses  are  sub¬ 
jects  which  appeal  irresistibly  to  the 
lover  of  delicacy  of  form  and  coloring, 
and  choiceness  in  the  plants  he  cultivates. 
They  are  indispensable  to  the  true  rock 
garden  enthusiast.  I  feel  that  I  can  do 
no  better  than  quote  the  descriptions  of 
the  various  varieties  as  presented  in  the 
folder  previously  referred  to  : 

Asturicus. — A  very  showy  species  from 
the  Asturian  Mountains ;  flowers  pale 
mauve  to  purple  with  darker  stripes  at 
base. 

Iridiflorus,  —  A  native  of  Hungary, 
Western  Transylvania,  and  the  Banat; 
large  rich  purple  outer  segments,  inner 
segments  pale  lilac,  much  branched ;  lilac 
anthers,  very  distinct  and  handsome. 

Longiflorus  Melitensis.  —  Soft  lilac 
feathered  deep  yellow  at  base ;  anthers 
yellow,  stigmata  orange-red ;  violet  scent¬ 
ed. 


Media. — A  fine  species  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Mentone  and  Spezzia,  flowers 
lovely  rich  violet,  with  handsome  purple 
veining  at  base ;  stigmata  rich  glowing 
orange-red.  One  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  Autumn-flowering  species. 

Nudiflorus. — Flowers  rich  clear  purple, 
a  native  of  the  Asturian  Mountains,  the 
Pyrenees,  Landes  ( Southwestern 
r  ranee),  Cevennes,  etc.,  and  at  one  time 
naturalized  in  the  midland  counties  of 
•England. 

Oehroleucus.  —  Creamy-white,  bright 
orange  base ;  a  native  of  the  Lebanon. 

Pulchellus. — Lavender-blue  with  white 
anthers  and  orange  spotted  throat,  a 
lovely  species  found  growing  in  the 
heathy  districts  bordering  the  Bosphorus. 

Salzmannii. — A  native  of  Tangier ;  lilac, 
C  c,  teathered,  delighting  in  a  moist  soil. 
.  Sativus. — Habitat  Italy  to  Kurdistan ; 
targe  flowers,  purplish  lilac,  feathered 
violet,  with  showy  orange  stigmata, 
slightly  scented,  flowering  freely  when 

established. 


Speciosus.- — Bright  violet-blue,  prettily 
veined,  having  orange-red  anthers  and 
ight  yellow  throat ;  large,  handsome  and 
snowy.  One  of  the  best  for  naturalizing 
11  grass  and  massing  in  borders  or  in 
roekwork. 

j,  Speciosus  Aitchisonii. — Long  handsome 
nvers,  with  sharp  tapering  petals,  laven- 
.  •r'-.  Prettily  feathered  a  darker  shade  and 
late'  Sllvery  ^ush  on  outer  petals;  very 


Speciosus  albus. — A  very  fine  white- 
nowered  variety. 

Speciosus  Artabir. — A  beautiful  variety 


with  large  pale  blue  flowers  and  dark 
veinings. 

Speciosus  globulus.  —  Very  late  dark 
blue. 

Speciosus  Pollux. — Pale  violet-blue  ex¬ 
terior  shaded  silvery  white ;  very  large 
flowers ;  a  beautiful  new  introduction. 

Zonatus. — Rose-lilac,  yellow  center  and 
orange  zone ;  ethereal  in  its  lovely  color¬ 
ing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  consider¬ 
able  diversity  between  the  various  kinds, 
and  all  are  beautiful.  A  point  worthy  of 
note  is  that  Crocus  sativus  is  the  source 
of  the  color  saffron,  and  is  grown  for 
this  purpose  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  it  has  been  cultivated  from  time 
immemorial.  T.  h.  evekett. 

New  York. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

Hot  and  dry,  down  in  the  ranching 
part  of  the  Rockies.  This  is  July  27  and 
we  have  had  no  rain  to  speak  of  for  two 
months.  It  seems  to  be  a  season  of  slow 
growth  in  almost  all  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  life.  Crops  and  gardens,  poultry, 
pigs,  lambs  and  calves  are  backward  and 
lacking  in  the  usual  vim  and  vigor.  We 
are  using  the  first  of  vegetables  that  are 
usually  in  use  a  month  earlier.  Flower 
seeds  failed  to  germinate  well  and  the 
perennials  did  not  bloom  much. 

We  have  about  a  dozen  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  flowers  now  in  bloom  and  gen¬ 
erally  have  50  or  more  at  this  date. 

We  had  to  let  the  sheep  pasture  the 
whole  ranch  until  the  middle  of  June,  so 
our  Alfalfa  is  just  now  ready  for  the 
first  cutting.  It  is  very  good,  especially 
the  part  that  is  sub-irrigated.  I  think  I 
have  mentioned  that  a  part  of  this  ranch 
was  once  a  lake,  and  the  Alfalfa  roots 
seem  to  reach  water.  Barley  and  oats, 
too,  on  the  same  patch  of  ground,  do  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well,  without  a  drop  of  irri¬ 
gation  water. 

We  have  been  over  to  Canon  Creek 
several  times  fishing.  Twelve  or  13  at 
one  time  seem  to  be  my  limit,  this  year. 
They  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  were 
last  year  and.  are  as  wild  as  jack  rabbits. 
We  have  lots  of  company  every  Summer, 
and  our  city  friends  enjoy  a  day  on  the 
creek.  We  sometimes  fry  our  fish  there, 
and  make  a  big  bucket  of  hot  coffee.  This 
Summer,  though,  we  take  bacon  along, 
and  if  the  fish  supply  is  short,  the  hot 
bacon  helps  fill  the  “cavities.”  Some 
friends  from  Salt  Lake  City  are  due  to 
arrive  next  week,  and  they  will  probably 
go  on  to  some  lakes  “on  top.”  There  are 
lots  of  big  fish  in  the  lakes,  but  there  is 
still  so  much  snow  there  that  the  nights 
are  uncomfortably  cold. 

The  government  trapper  has  been  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Blue  Lake  lately,  and  he  keeps 
his  fresh  meat  buried  in  a  snowbank. 
Two  weeks  ago  snowdrifts  were  still  eight 
and  10  feet  deep  there  and  so  solid  that 
a  horse  could  travel  on  top.  The  trap¬ 
per  got  his  feet  wet  one  evening  and  the 
next  morning  he  had  to  "build  a  fire  to 
thaw  out  his  shoes.  They  were  frozen 
as  “hard  as  boards.”  He  caught  two 
bears  in  his  trap.  He  makes  a  strong 
pen  of  logs  and  sets  his  trap  inside  with 
a  piece  of  bark  well  covered  with  honey 
scented  with  sweet  anise  oil  nearby.  In 
trying  to  reach  the  bait  the  bear  steps  in 
the  trap. 

Deer  are  quite  plentiful  and  tame,  but 
the  trapper  seems  to  have  got  the  coyotes 
and  other  predatory  animals  pretty  well 
thinned  out. 

Sheep  are  doing  well  on  the  Summer 
range,  and  there  will  be  some  nice  fat 
lambs  to  go  to  Kansas  City  this  Fall. 
The  lamb  crop  was  so  much  short  of  last 
year’s  number  that  all  are  hoping  for  a 
good  price.  Wool  is  low-priced  and  many 
contend  that  it  will  remain  so,  unless 
women  take  to  wearing  woolen  dresses 
and  stockings.  If  that’s  the  remedy 
needed,  the  price  is  down  for  good. 

Colorado.  mrs.  pearl  underwood. 


Hardy  Lilies  in  Vermont 

The  catalogs  and  botanists  only  want 
us  to  call  the  true  lilies  (Liliums)  like 
the  Easter,  Madonna,  coral  and  such 
plants  lilies,  but  many  flower  growers 
consider  the  plants  bearing  lily-like  flow¬ 
ers  as  “lilies”  and  the  one  most  often 
grown  by  amateurs  is  the  lemon  lily 
which  is  listed  as  Hemerocallis  flava.  In 
fact  it  is  the  first  lily  I  ever  grew,  and 
the  original  plant  now  nearly  40  years 
old  is  yet  living.  But  H.  flava  is  not  the 
only  deserving  member  of  the  Hemerocal¬ 
lis  family,  Id.  Dumortieri  or  orange  day- 
lily  is  hardy  and  free  flowering,  and 
these  two  bloom  about  Memorial  Day, 
while  Id.  fulva  or  tawny  day-lily  is  an¬ 
other  old-fashioned  flower  blooming  in 
July.  With  H.  Kwanso,  a  double  one 
blooming  in  July,  and  Id.  Middendorffii 
sometimes  listed  as  H.  Dr.  Regal  and  the 
earliest  to  bloom,  we  have  three  months 
of  yellow  lilies  and  all  these,  even  in  New 
England,  can  be  very  well  set  in  Fall 
when  the  garden  work  is  not  quite  as 
pressing  as  in  the  Spring. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  hardi¬ 
ness,  free  flowering  and  Fall  planting  ap¬ 
plies  equally  to  the  -next  branch  of  the 
lily  family,  the  blue  or  white  day-lilies, 
sometimes  called  plantain  lilies  because 
of  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  and  catalogued 
usually  as  Hosta.  The  first  member  of 
this  family  I  met  was  I  learned  after¬ 
ward  F.  subcordata  grandiflora,  or  white 
day-lily,  with  light  green  plantain-like 
leaves,  and  pure  white  delicately  scented 
lilies  blooming  in  September. 


Next  came  another  with  leaves  of  the 
same  shape,  but  darker  green,  and  laven¬ 
der  blue  flowers  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
August.  Then  came  F.  undulata  meida 
picta,  the  variety  with  striped  green  and 
white  foliage,  usually  with  more  white 
than  green  and  lavender  flowers  early  in 
July.  This  is  the  variety  now  so  justly 
popular  as  an  edging  plant.  Can  you 
imagine  a  bed  of  scarlet  Salvia  with  this 
green  and  white  border?  Its  flowers 
would  be  gone  and  flower  stalks  removed 
about  the  time  the  Salvias  begin  bloom¬ 
ing.  Still  another  and  a  late  flowering 
one  is  F.  lanceolata  or  lance-leaved  day- 
lily  with  lilac  flowers.  All  the  Funkias 
increase  rapidly  and  one  can  soon  have  a 
nice  border  of  them  and  they  are  decided¬ 
ly  shade-loving  plants,  while  Hemerocallis 
will  grow  and  bloom  in  almost  any  situa¬ 
tion. 

Some  have  an  idea  that  the  true  lilies 
are  too  tender  for  our  northern  climate. 
But  some  of  us  have  found  that  most 
bulbous  plants  can  be  grown  in  Vermont 
with  proper  protection.  Lilies  require 
more  care  in  selecting  location  and  in 
planting  than  the  foregoing  plants.  They 
must  be  in  a  well-drained  situation  and 
a  big  handful  or  trowelful  of  sand  should 
be  placed  underneath  each  bulb. 

Lilies  like  to  be  protected  from  the 
hottest  sun,  so  are  often  interspersed  in 
the  shrubbery  and  white  lilies  and  blue 
Delphiniums  are  a  lovely  combination. 

Plant  lilies  deep.  Directions  usually 
-say  dig  down  a  foot  to  insure  good  drain¬ 
age,  then  small  stones,  good  soil,  sand  and 
the  lily  bulb  should  be  six  to  eight  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  soil  should  be 
good  garden  soil  but  no  rank  manure ; 
some  fine  manure  is  used  as  a  to'p-dressing 
and  protection  and  for  a  Winter  blanket 
for  the  tenderer  varieties  a  foot  deep  or 
more  of  dead  leaves. 

The  ironclad  lilies  are  the  double  and 
single  tigers ;  Canadense  or  wild  field 
lily,  a  small  bright  flowered  darling ; 
Superbum  or  Turk’s  cap,  and  the  Chinese 
Regal  and  Siberian  coral  both  seem  hardy 
so  far.  These  two  I  raised  from  seed  and 
they  spent  their  first  Winters  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  The  stately  Madonna  is  a  tall  white 
lily  blooming  in  July,  while  the  others 
are  shades  of  red,  orange  and  yellow. 

L.  speciosum  varieties  are  the  Fall¬ 
flowering  delicately  colored  lilies  and  not 
as  tall  as  the  ones  mentioned  before.  L. 
speciosum  album  is  the  large  white  va¬ 
riety  and  L.  speciosum  roseum  is  the 
white  with  rosy  spots. 

L.  auratum,  or  golden-banded  lily  of 
Japan,  is  the  most  admired  of  all  the 
lilies,  but  is  often  the  hardest  to  grow. 

L.  croeeum,  L.  elegans,  L.  martagon, 
L.  pardalinum,  and  L.  Philadelphicum  are 
all  worth  growing. 

A  correspondent  writes  she  can  grow 
bulbous  and  many  other  plants  from 
Louisiana  and  California  here  in  New 
England.  It  is  all  a  question  of  getting 
the  proper  situation  and  protection. 

Vermont.  mrs.  j.  X.  W. 


Cheap  Baskets  Were 
Expensive 

Standard  baskets  for  shipping  tomatoes 
cost  nine  cents  each,  but  last  Summer  an 
agent  offered  us  another  make,  said  to  be 
just  as  good,  for  seven  cents.  The  new 
baskets  were  lighter  in  weight,  and  we 
figured  that  the  difference  in  cost,  plus 
the  saving  in  freight,  would  pay  us  well 
for  making  a  change.  After  making  the 
first  shipment,  however,  we  got  a  surprise. 

For  50  baskets  of  tomatoes,  shipped  in 
the  regular  nine-cent  containers,  the  re¬ 
turn  sheet  read  thus : 

39  baskets  tomatoes  (fancy)  @  $1.00  $39.00 

8  baskets  tomatoes  (choice)  (a>  .60  4.80 

3  baskets  tomatoes  (damaged)  @  .25  .75 

$44.55 

Freight .  2.40 

$42.15 

For  50  baskets,  sent  in  the  new  seven- 
cent  containers,  we  got  the  following  re¬ 
port  : 

27  baskets  tomatoes  (fancy)  @  $1.00  $27.00 

7  baskets  tomatoes  (choice)  @  .60  4.20 

16  baskets  tomatoes  (damaged)  @  .25  3.00 

$34.20 

Freight .  1.90 

$32.30 

We  saved  $1  in  first  cost  and  50  cents 
in  transportation  charges,  but  lost  $8.35 
by  using  the  new  baskets.  Besides  the  loss 
in  cash,  the  commission  man  complained 
that  many  of  the  tomatoes  had  to  be  re¬ 
packed,  and  so  made  a  poor  appearance 
on  the  market.  From  his  c  nversation  we 
learned  that  many  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  wasted  every 
year  through  damage  to  frail  containers. 
We  also  found  out,  to  our  sorrow,  that 
this  damage  came  off  the  shipper.  From 
this  experience  we  have  made  it  a  rule  to 
use  the  old  reliable  standard  containers. 
Even  the  strongest  of  these  is  crushed 
occasionally,  but  we  find  it  false  economy 
to  increase  the  risk  by  using  inferior 
grades.  F.  R.  cozzens. 

Ohio. 


Making  Rustic  Furniture 

Can  you  give  any  instructions  on  the 
making  of  rustic  furniture  from  red 
cedar?  Possibly  some  reader  can  furnish 
me  with  information.  mrs.  J.  w.  H. 

Connecticut. 


Farm  relief  already  includes  creation 
of  eight  new  Federal  jobs. — Dallas  News. 
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New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  5  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters — $34.75  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  easy  tcrmn.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30 -day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
29  years  in  business. 
760,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

.  ,161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


37i? 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package— a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam- 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  s  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Cnticura 

Sostp 

and  T’alciim 

Pure  and  Fragrant 
Soothing 
and  Comforting 
SoldJEverywherej^Soap 25c^ 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  j 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  T OltK 


LAG 

KILLS 

Rl 

INSECTS 

PAX 

-PRESTO! 

Controls  White  Fly,  Mealy  Bug,  Dahlia 
'  and  other  Leaf  Hoppers,  Green  Fly,  Rod 
Spider,  Aphis  and  many  other  insects,  in¬ 
cluding  Japanese  and  Bean  Beetles.  Espe¬ 
cially  safe  where  there  are  children  because 
it  is  non-poisonous.  Will  not  burn  or  stain. 
Economical.  Dilutes  heavily. 

PULVO-PAX  for  dusting  Is 
AGRI-PAX  In  dry  form. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 

MORRIS  B.  READE,  Inc. 

Sprays,  Weed  Killer,  Fertilizers,  Etc. 

Belleville,  New  Jersey 


CORN  HARVESTER 


uilt.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  Baver. 
Faya  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO,,  Box  704  Westerville,  Ohio 


Best  tool  1  have 


on  the  f’nrm'.’sa.vfs 

EdmundTVebstPr.Slocum.R.l, 


This  is  the  ideal  one  horse  disk 
harrow  for  market  gardeners,  truck 
_  -  farmers,  florists,  nurserymen,  etc. 
v  Write  for  low  price  on  the  Utility 
Harrow,  also  valuable  illustrated  FREE  BOOK  The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage  and  complete  catalog  of  Clark 
Cutaway  Disk  Harrows  for  horses  and  tractors.  C 


THECUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  32  main  ST  HIGGANUM.  CONN. 


mm 


SEND  NO  MONEY — get  all| 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with- 1 
°,u^  .  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — 

durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old  | 
roofs  like  new.  Write 
today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS  , 
COMPANY,  Dept.RNl 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
varnishes. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Liquid  A /her tor 

ROOF  COATING 


ANT  MM  W  uniyszo,  witnountue  tying  attachment. 
M  A  M  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Hnr- 

1.1  1 1  . veater.  Process  Mfg.  C«  .  Salina.  Kauw- 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Home* * 

Established  iSSO 

rnblisbed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Pnblishing  Company,  333  West  80th  Street, New  York 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

John  J.  Dillon,  President.  William  F.  Dillon,  Secretary. 

William  W.  Higgins,  Managing  Editor 
M.  B.  Dkan  DeWitt  C.  Wing 

H.  B.  Tukey  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  *1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

^Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THOSE  Pennsylvania  horticulturists,  page  1051, 
appear  to  have  made  a  record  in  the  amount  of 
ground  covered  and  number  of  interesting  things 
seen.  Getting  about  in  this  way  is  not  only  a  “busi¬ 
ness  proposition,”  but  a  pleasure  as  well.  Fraternal 
feeling  runs  high  on  such  trips,  and  never  quite 
drops  back  to  the  former  level.  We  all,  on  these 
journeys,  have  found  new  friends,  with  whom  it  has 
been  a  delight  to  correspond  and  visit  afterward. 
And  this  idea  of  visiting  is  another  matter  worth 
considering  between  these  longer  trips.  The  motor 
car  makes  it  possible  to  call  on  a  new  friend  in  an¬ 
other  township  or  the  next  county,  and  the  half 
hour  spent  there  in  looking  over  the  place  will  be 
pleasant  all  around.  Getting  acquainted  with  others 
often  leads  to  better  farming,  better  local  govern¬ 
ment,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  practical  local 
farm  co-operation  when  that  becomes  desirable. 

* 

A  COMPLETE  revolution  of  the  American  sugar 
industry  may  be  caused  by  the  manufacture  of 
a  cheap  levulose  sugar  from  the  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  daily  press,  said  to  be 
based  on  a  statement  from  Dr.  George  K.  Burgess, 
director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards. 
It  is  added  that  the  cost  of  extracting  levulose  from 
artichokes  ranges  from  $25  to  $30  per  pound.  We 
do  not  know  what  Dr.  Burgess  said  but  we  have  too 
much  respect  for  him  to  believe  that  he  thinks  any 
complete  revolution  is  near  at  hand.  It  was  not 
many  years  ago  that  we  heard  something  about 
milk  being  manufactured  by  chemists,  but  the  cows 
are  still  on  duty  and  more  appreciated  than  ever. 

* 

THE  next  great  fight  in  sanitation  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  human  health  and  that  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  seems  likely  to  be  waged  against  insects.  The 
fierce  wild  animals  that  menaced  our  ancestors  were 
feeble  in  their  power  for  injury,  compared  with  in¬ 
sects  that  a  slap  of  the  hand  will  destroy.  It  is  an 
old  story  now  that  the  Panama  Canal  was  dug  only 
after  the  yellow  fever  bearing  mosquito  was  ban¬ 
ished,  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
deadly  sleeping  sickness  of  Central  Africa  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  natives  and  exploring  white  men  by  the  bite 
of  the  tsetse  fly  and  also  that  malaria  in  this  and 
other  countries  is  spread  by  a  mosquito  that  sucks 
infection  from  the  veins  of  the  sick,  to  convey  it  to 
the  well.  Until  actually  proven  by  experiments  that 
confirmed  previous  suspicions,  it  seemed  impossible 
that  malignant  human  diseases  could  depend  for 
their  spread  upon  insects  whose  bite  was  considered 
hardly  more  than  annoying,  but  we  are  now  finding 
that  diseases  of  lower  animals  are  conveyed  in  a 
similar  manner.  We  are  finding  ourselves  very  much 
at  the  mercy  of  insect  hosts  that  are  capable  of  in¬ 
juring,  if  not  destroying  us,  by  both  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  attacks.  Our  food  supplies  are  threatened  by 
a  moth  that  ignores  quarantine  barriers  in  spreading 
the  corn-borer  in  the  North  and  a  fly  that  has  spread 
consternation  among  fruit  producers  of  our  semi- 
tropical  regions.  Even  our  domestic  fowls  that  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  such  a  large  part  of  our  essential  foods 
are  being  found  victims  of  insect  attacks.  Go  among 
poultrymen  in  congested  sections  and  you  will  find 
poultry  houses  fully  screened  against  flies,  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  occupants  from  internal  parasites  brought 
to  them  in  the  interiors  of  these  insects.  Mosquitoes 
are  now  charged  with  injecting  into  the  combs  of 
unprotected  birds  the  virus  of  fowl  pox,  a  serious 
disease  of  poultry.  The  pestilence  that  flies  by  night 
has  been  uncovered ;  it  remains  for  us  to  devise  prac¬ 
tical  means  of  ridding  our  habitable  areas  of  what 
once  was  but  an  insect  annoyance  but  what  we  have 
now  discovered  is  a  serious  threat. 


WHENEVER  the  newspapers  print  a  question¬ 
naire  sponsored  by  some  well-known  person 
we  see  people  of  all  ages  on  trains  or  ferryboats  try¬ 
ing  to  work  out  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
Some  of  them  possess  the  specialized  knowledge  to 
make  a  fair  showing;  the  majority,  however,  quickly 
find  the  demands  beyond  their  range,  and  turn  im¬ 
patiently  to  the  cross-word  puzzle  or  the  sports 
page.  Questionnaires  and  intelligence  tests  quickly 
show  us  how  much  of  our  knowledge  is  superficial, 
and  how  little  of  it  sticks  to  us  after  schooling 
ends.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  will  help 
to  repair  deficiencies,  and  that  is  a  habit  of  regular 
and  informative  reading.  We  do  not  mean  the  the 
snippets  of  facts  given  in  condensed  form  in  some 
publications,  but  reading  that  compels  us  to  con¬ 
dense  knowledge  in  our  own  minds.  We  are  too 
ready  to  believe  that  an  “outline”  of  history,  science, 
art  or  literature  can  equip  our  minds  without  the 
grind  of  serious  study.  In  the  recent  contest  for  a 
boy  to  carry  on  Edison’s  work,  the  winner  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  wide  general  reading,  in  addition  to  purely 
technical  education,  and  this  was  the  determining 
factor  in  his  success.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
he  has  played  football,  he  did  not  “make”  the  school 
team. 

* 

DRY  weather  and  prospects  of  lighter  production 
began  to  take  effect  on  the  butter  market  in 
late  July,  bringing  the  price  level  of  the  better  com¬ 
mercial  grades  close  to  that  of  a  year  ago.  Until 
lately,  production  had  continued  unusually  heavy 
for  midsummer.  Short  pastures  and  higher  prices 
for  grain  and  hay  brought  about  quite  a  change  in 
the  market  outlook,  and  shifted  the  sentiment  from 
a  state  of  discouragement  to  a  position  of  confidence. 
Despite  the  better  tone  late  in  the  month,  July  but¬ 
ter  prices  averaged  a  little  lower  than  June  prices, 
and  also  lower  than  those  of  a  year  ago.  Large 
stocks  in  cold  storage,  exceeding  those  of  a  year  ago 
by  fully  20,000,000  lbs.  and  about  15,000,000  lbs. 
greater  than  the  five-year  average,  make  up  the  un¬ 
favorable  side  of  the  market  position.  Reports  from 
representative  markets  suggest  that  the  excess  over 
last  year  may  be  still  greater  in  August.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  combined  figures  to  show  that  there 
is  any  special  increase  in  the  demand,  although 
slightly  more  butter  seems  to  have  been  used  so  far 
this  year.  It  appears  that  more  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  is  consumed  and  less  cheese.  The 
holdings  of  cheese  in  storage  are  heavy,  exceeding 
those  of  a  year  ago  by  some  10,000,000  lbs.  This 
surplus  seems  to  be  the  main  reason  why  cheese 
prices  are  lower  this  year  than  last.  At  the  end  of 
July  cheese  was  selling  about  three  cents  below  the 
level  of  a  year  ago.  Altogether,  present  price  levels 
of  butter  and  cheese  seem  well  adjusted  to  the  price¬ 
making  forces.  Future  changes  are  likely  to  depend 
much  on  the  extent  of  drought  damage  as  affecting 
the  pasture  and  mill  feed  situation. 

* 

THE  ability  of  dairy  cows  to  yield  an  exceptional 
poundage  of  milk  or  butterfat  is  a  heritable  fac¬ 
tor.  As  such,  it  seems  to  be  passed  on  chiefly 
through  their  sons.  In  this  country  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairy  cows  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
breeders  who  have  consistently  selected  and  mated 
animals  for  high  production  at  the  pail.  Some  key 
principles  of  breeding  for  this  result,  in  milk  as  well 
as  fat,  have  been  well  established.  F.  Wayland 
Ayer,  of  Meridale  Farms  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y., 
acted  in  the  light  of  these  principles  when,  eight 
years  ago,  he  instructed  Superintendent  P.  A.  Dut¬ 
ton  to  buy  Dairylike  Majesty  and  10  daughters  of 
that  remarkably  prepotent  bull  in  the  Island  of  Jer¬ 
sey.  Dairylike  Majesty  is  intensely  line-bred.  Re¬ 
cently  Meridale  Farms  issued  an  illustrated  book¬ 
let  of  facts  bearing  on  his  record  as  a  sire,  and  on 
his  outstanding  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
the  breed.  The  tabulated  figures  given  in  it  support 
the  conclusion  that  genetic  principles  now  accepted 
“apply  with  special  reference  to  the  proving  of  sires 
while  they  are  still  young ;  to  determining  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  dairy  sires ;  to  a  reasonably  accurate 
method  of  comparing  the  production  of  dairy  cattle 
of  different  ages,  and  to  an  enlightening  comparison 
of  the  production  records  of  cows  tested  on  the 
Island  and  in  this  country.”  Progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  uncertainties  connected  with 
the  transmission  of  basic  values  in  dairy  cattle  breed¬ 
ing. 

* 

RICES  of  potatoes  dropped  about  20  per  cent  in 
mid- July,  owing  to  a  little  too  much  haste  in 
shipping  the  last  part  of  the  crop  from  the  Eastern 
Shore.  After  that  time,  there  was  a  let-up  in  ship¬ 
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ment  and  the  markets  were  gradually  cleared  out. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  great  rush  of  shipments 
seen  at  this  time  last  season.  Average  supplies  are 
no  more  than  the  market  usually  needs  to  keep  it¬ 
self  busy.  The  best  feature  of  the  Summer  potato 
situation  in  contrast  with  last  year,  is  the  freedom 
from  much  overlapping.  One  early  section  after  an¬ 
other  has  cleared  out  its  very  moderate  crop  in  time 
to  make  room  for  the  next  section  to  the  North.  With 
the  great  Eastern  Shore  districts  about  done,  the 
coast  is  clear  for  the  early  northern  crop  now  be¬ 
ginning  from  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  west¬ 
ward  to  Kansas  and  Minnesota.  Production  in  these 
sections  seems  moderate.  Some  of  them  are  late  and 
cannot  dig  many  potatoes  for  the  present.  A  good 
market  is  expected  the  rest  of  the  Summer  or  until 
main  crop  shipments  become  important.  In  fact 
with  potato  production  hardly  more  than  three  bush¬ 
els  per  capita  of  population,  no  reason  appears  why 
prices  should  go  low  at  any  time.  The  uncertainty 
is,  that  crop  prospects  on  potatoes  are  changeable  in 
late  Summer.  In  previous  years,  crop  forecasts  have 
sometimes  been  shifted  from  fair  to  good,  or  from 
good  to  poor,  between  the  reports  of  July  and  August. 
Usually  the  cause  has  been  extensive  dry  weather 
somewhere.  July  this  season  seems  to  have  been  a 
fairly  good  growing  month,  taking  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  together,  but  altogether  too  dry  for  potatoes  in 
some  parts  of  the  East  and  the  Northwest.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  the  potato  and  the  onion  crops  seem 
to  be  doing  very  well  in  the  Middle  West,  the  most 
important  producing  section  for  potatoes.  One  may 
judge  something  of  the  outcome  by  what  he  reads 
of  the  weather  in  late  July  and  early  August. 

* 

A  YOUNG  man  asks  about  the  best  way  to  learn 
locomotive  engineering.  Most  farm  boys  in 
their  “teens”  feel  this  urge  at  times.  As  we  wait  at 
a  crossing  for  the  train  to  go  by,  the  sight  of  the 
engine  man  looking  ahead,  with  the  iron  horse  and 
train  under  control,  appeals  strongly  to  youthful 
imagination.  Many  things  can  be  learned  about  a 
locomotive  from  books,  and  looking  at  the  machine 
in  action  or  at  rest,  but  there  is  no  way  to  learn  this 
business  except  through  long  apprenticeship.  The 
railroads  recognize  the  value  of  intelligence  and  am¬ 
bition,  but  they  must  know  the  men  by  years  of 
observation  before  trusting  them  with  so  important 
a  job  as  a  train  run.  Engineers  practically  always 
come  up  from  the  ranks  as  firemen.  Some  start  in 
the  roundhouse  wiping  off  the  engine.  It  is  a  rather 
long  journey  from  there  to  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  cab  with  the  control  levers  and  air  brake  at  hand. 

* 

“ A  good  cook!” 

HAT  an  appealing  sound  those  words  make, 
applied,  perhaps,  to  Mother  or  Grandma  or 
Aunt  Mary  or  Sister — or  Fred’s  Wife,  who  prepares 
wonderful  pickled  mussels,  while  she  lives  at  the 
seashore  for  a  time  in  Summer.  Eating  a  dozen  of 
these  on  lettuce  leaves,  with  bread  and  other  need¬ 
ful  trimmings,  stirred  up  this  thought  about  good 
cooks.  What  a  skillful  mingling  of  spices  and  vine¬ 
gar,  all  cooked  into  these  shellfish  after  proper 
dressing  and  parboiling !  Yes,  the  good  cook  in  the 
family  helps  make  life  more  worth  while,  and  home 
more  worth  having  while  we  have  it — and  worth 
thinking  about  when  we  do  not. 


Brevities 

Hawks  and  skunks  attend  to  the  orchard  mice  (page 
1052). 

The  huckleberry  crop  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maine 
has  been  seriously  cut  by  drought. 

The  canning  of  figs  is  becoming  a  large  industry  in 
Texas.  One  company  in  that  State  will  handle  around 
3,000,000  lbs.  this  season. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  pansies  for  next  season’s 
flow-ering.  If  given  a  good  start  they  will  stand  Win¬ 
ter,  with  a  little  light  covering,  and  get  at  their  work 
early  in  Spring. 

A  friend  on  a  recent  trip  noted  that  in  the  environs 
of  Quebec  practically  all  of  the  houses  and  farm  build¬ 
ings  were  equipped  with  lightning  rods,  and  few,  if  any, 
of  the  houses  were  screened  in. 

Recent  insurrections  in  the  prisons  of  this  State  are 
said  by  some  penologists  to  result  from  overcrowded 
jails,  severe  laivs  and  harsh  penal  conditions.  We  may 
add  once  more  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  these  dis¬ 
comforts  is  to  live  the  life  of  an,  honest  citizen. 

There  is  a  large  surplus  of  cheese  in  storage,  says 
a  specialist.  One  thing  that  lessens  cheese  consumption 
is  the  poor  quality  of  much  that  is  offered  by  grocers. 
They  do  not  like  to  handle  a  rich,  crumbly  cheese  be¬ 
cause  they  say  there  is  too  much  waste  in  cutting. 
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Milk  Exhibits  and  Milk  Prices 

WE  HAVE  been  asked  to  contribute  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  a  fund  to  pay  for  an  exhibit 
at  the  State  Fair  to  induce  farmers  to  produce  more 
milk  without  any  assurance  of  the  price  they  are  to 
receive  for  it.  We  have  declined,  and  feel  that  we 
should  state  our  reasons.  We  believe  that  farmers 
are  just  as  anxious  to  increase  their  business  as  the 
rest  of  us.  When  they  can  make  a  profit  they  will 
do  so.  If  they  can  produce  only  at  a  loss,  then  we 
could  not  advise  them  to  produce  more.  Prof.  George 
Warren  of  Cornell  made  a  study  of  actual  figures 
and  found  that  if  dairy  farmers  charged  5  per  cent 
on  their  investment,  their  own  annual  earnings 
would  be  one-quarter  of  the  wages  paid  their  yearly 
hired  man.  Not  long  since  a  Dairymen’s  League 
bulletin  said  that  farmers  were  not  making  ends 
meet,  and  a  drive  through  milk  territory  showed 
that  they  were  taking  the  loss  out  of  their  capital 
in  neglected  buildings  and  equipment.  All  the  evi¬ 
dence  from  investigators  and  experts  and  farmers 
themselves  is  to  the  effect  that  dairy  farmers  can¬ 
not  buy  grain  and  hire  help  and  produce  milk  at 
prices  paid  them  without  loss.  They  keep  going, 
when  at  all,  by  feeding  only  what  is  raised  on  the 
farm,  and  overworking  themselves  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  To  borrow  money  or  go  in  debt  as  many  must 
to  buy  cows  and  feed  and  hire  help  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  under  such  conditions  would  be  to  say  the 
least  a  hazard. 

Two  years  ago  the  city  commissioner  of  health  sent 
men  into  the  West  to  find  milk.  When  they  returned 
he  said  there  is  no  milk  available,  when  needed  in 
New  York,  short  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa, 
and  the  cost  of  inspection  and  freight  charges  made 
the  cost  from  these  far  States  prohibitive.  He  then 
called  a  meeting  of  dealers  at  his  office  and  asked 
them  to  make  an  announcement  in  May  of  an  in¬ 
creased  price  to  be  paid  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months  to  encourage  farmers  to  increase  production. 
The  president  of  the  Borden  Company  refused  to 
do  so  saying  it  was  not  good  business  to  increase 
the  price  until  he  knew  what  the  market  conditions 
would  be.  This,  of  course,  meant  that  if  farmers 
could  be  persuaded  to  produce  a  full  supply  the  price 
would  not  be  raised.  Hence  farmers  have  no  choice 
except  to  keep  on  increasing  production  at  a  loss,  or 
to  produce  what  they  can  conveniently  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  They  are  taking  the  latter  course, 
and  it  is  proving  to  be  the  best  policy  they  have 
adopted  in  50  years. 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  the  milk  shed  will  be 
enlarged  and  present  producers  will  lose  their  mar¬ 
kets.  Well,  what  good  is  a  market  that  can  be 
held  only  at  a  loss?  During  the  seven  months  of 
the  year  patrons  of  the  cheese  and  butter  factories 
get  as  much  as  or  more  than  the  liquid  milk  ship¬ 
pers,  and  are  not  required  to  produce  under  city 
regulations  with  costly  equipment.  Then  again  if 
fanners  in  the  present  territory  with  experience 
and  equipment  on  hand  cannot  produce  without  a 
loss,  how  are  western  farmers  going  to  be  able  to 
buy  new  equipment,  comply  with  the  regulations, 
and  pay  a  cent  a  quart  more  freight,  and  avoid  a 
loss?  Let  the  dealers  who  want  to  purchase  stale 
milk  from  far  off  go  to  it.  The  demand  will  still 
exist  for  fresh  milk  from  home  territory.  There 
is  a  25-cent  premium  now  on  nearby  milk.  If  they 
guarantee  us  what  western  milk  of  same  quality 
would  cost  laid  down  in  New  York,  they  will  get 
all  they  require  and  to  spare. 

These  being  our  convictions,  we  cannot  contribute 
to  a  fund  to  induce  farmers  to  increase  milk  pro¬ 
duction  until  they  have  assurance  of  a  definite  price 
which  will  return  them  a  profit.  But  we  will  con¬ 
tribute  our  equal  share  with  those  proposing  the 
increase  for  an  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  to  show 
the  cost  of  production,  together  with  a*price  for  milk 
that  the  farmer  should  get  to  return  him  as  much 
for  his  capital  and  labor  as  the  average  paid  capital 
and  labor  in  the  industries  in  our  territory. 

We  will  also  contribute  our  share  towards  the 
capital  of  a  co-operative  corporation  to  unite  the 
milk  industry  in  this  territory  as  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  proposes  for  the  western  grain  growers,  so 
that  we  may  contract  to  furnish  the  city  all  the  milk 
and  cream  it  wants  and  when  it  wants  them  at  a 
fair  and  profitable  price,  and  manufacture  our  sur¬ 
plus  for  ourselves.  This  is  the  original  League  plan 
which  inspired  the  successful  1916  fight,  and  sub¬ 
stantially  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Ten  Eyck 
committee.  Both  were  indorsed  by  producers.  It 
seems  to  us  that  exhibits  on  these  lines  would  be 
more  appropriate  for  our  agricultural  fair  than  argu¬ 
ments  to  induce  farmers  to  increase  milk 'produc¬ 
tion  at  a  loss. 


Farm  Board  Counsel 

HE  Federal  Farm  Board  has  appointed  George 
E.  Farrand,  of  the  firm  of  Farrand  &  Slosson, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  as  general  counsel.  He  has  been 
general  counsel  for  many  years  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  the  California  Walnut 
Growers’  Association  and  the  Milk  Producers  of 
Southern  California,  and  other  agricultural  co-opera¬ 
tives  and  producer  organizations. 


The  apple  crop  was  155,000  bushels,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year,  but  the  price  per  bushel  was  less.  At 
the  average  price  of  $1.25  a  bushel  apples  in  1928 
brought  the  growers  $194,500.  Potatoes  were  also  con¬ 
siderably  lower  in  price,  averaging  90  cents  a  bushel, 
as  compared  with  $1.55  a  bushel  in  1927.  The  yield 
per  bushel  was  less,  also  the  acreage,  but  the  total  value 
of  the  crop  was  $104,400.  In  commenting  on  these 
figures  Dr.  A.  W.  Gilbert,  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  said  that  without  comparing  the  total  1928 
values  with  any  other  year,  or  with  any  other  county, 
the  $5,000,000  was  convincing  proof  of  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  county. 

FRED  A.  CAMPBELL. 


Heavy  Wheat  Selling 

RECENT  advances  in  wheat  prices  have  induced 
very  heavy  shipments,  particularly  to  southern 
ports,  which  are  convenient  for  much  central-west¬ 
ern  Winter  wheat,  ready  to  market  early.  Galves¬ 
ton,  Texas,  is  overloaded  far  beyond  its  shipping  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  many  cars  will  have  to  be  held  on 
sidings  for  some  time,  awaiting  ship  space.  Wheat 
milling  in  the  Southwest  is  active. 

In  the  following  figures  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  shows  the  amount  of  wheat  milled  during 


June,  as  reported  by  1,060  mills  in  the  United  States: 


Wheat  Wheat 

Ground  Flour 

Bu.  Bbls. 

United  States . 40,832,635  8,911,941 


Minnesota  . 

Kansas  . 

New  York  . 

Missouri  . 

Washington  . 

Texas  . 

Illinois  . 

Ohio  . 

Nebraska  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Indiana  . 

Oregon  . 

California  . 

Montana  . 

Michigan  . 

Iowa  . 

Colorado  . 

Tennessee  . 

Utah  . 

North  Dakota  . 

Kentucky  . 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania  . 

Wisconsin  . 

Virginia  . 

Idaho  . 

Maryland  . 

South  Dakota  . 

All  others  . 


7,368,750  1,605,202 

3,283,365  1,371,560 

1,956,711  1,089,537 

3,806,318  832,028 

1,747,368  390,657 

1,747,196  381,951 

1,471,304  324,398 

1,239,033  274,545 

1,107,192  238,743 

1,390,514  305,021 

1,005,966  199,151 

781,125  176,022 

750,660  165,262 

687.427  154,811 

679,704  133,527 

682,335  149,809 

595,073  132,404 

584.428  126,398 

474,483  105,363 

366,930  79,174 

483,219  106,727 

410,598  87,899 

445,156  95,661 

478,077  103,070 

313,259  68,316 

287,064  64,220 

229,199  49,310 

47,810  10,144 

412,371  91,031 


Offal 

Lbs. 

711,356,508 

131,523,552 

107,804,478 

87,714,736 

65,440,444 

28,078,047 

30,659,066 

24,797,552 

20,224,883 

19,705,960 

23,883.674 

21,050,997 

12,324,286 

12,757,787 

10,830,780 

14,285,550 

11,951,105 

10,000,402 

10.250,505 

7.816.693 
6,281,200 

8.448.694 
7,466,522 
7.830,299 
8,383,840 
5,252,174 
4,792,686 
3,986,592 

830,312 

6,983,692 


Milk  and  Cream  Market  Report  of  Re¬ 
ceipts  at  New  York  and  Metropolitan 
Area  for  July,  1929 


Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 
( Fresh ) 

- 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

State  of  Origin 

Units 

Units 

Units 

New  Yoi'k  . 

.  .  .2,301,260 

129,838 

58,309 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  .  109,791 

1,038 

7 

Pennsylvania  .  .  . . 

. . .  373,723 

23,865 

9,595 

Vermont . 

.  .  .  140,219 

8,062 

33 

Connecticut  . 

7,498 

•  •  • 

Massachusetts  .  .  . 

9,517 

399 

.  .  . 

Maryland  . 

8,291 

6,372 

•  •  • 

Canada  . 

100 

•  •  • 

Indiana  . 

1,000 

111 

Wisconsin  . 

1,802 

•  •  • 

Minnesota  . 

1,600 

•  •  • 

Iowa  . 

800 

•  •  • 

Ohio  . 

4,410 

200 

Tennessee  . 

2,585 

.  .  • 

Missouri  . 

1,200 

•  •  • 

Arkansas  . 

600 

.  .  • 

Kentucky  . 

1,335 

Totals  . 

.  .  .3,010,399 

184,906 

68,255 

1928  . 

.  .  .2,965,293 

195,544 

57,871 

New  York  State  furnished  78.4  per  cent  of  the  milk 
and  70.2  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  New  York 
City  during  the  month  of  July,  1929. 


Toughness  of  Moral  Fiber 

A  certain  class  of  newspaper  writers  seem  to  find 
pleasure  in  misrepresenting  farmers.  They  would  have 
the  world  believe  that  farmers  have  been  aided  by  our 
government,  more  than  any  other  class  of  people  which, 
of  course,  is  false. 

And  now  a  metropolitan  daily  paper  points  out  that 
farmers  have  not  developed  qualities  of  leadership  be¬ 
cause  the  government  has  been  treating  them  like  chil¬ 
dren  “from  the  time  when  memory  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary.” 

This  city  editor  ought  to  read  a  few  pages  of  “Who’s 
Who.”  He  will  find  that  a  large  part  of  the  great  lead¬ 
ers  of  our  nation  are  farm-born  and  farm-reared.  He 
pleads  for  “toughness  of  moral  fiber.”  Any  impartial 
observer  knows  that  farm  life  has  given  just  this  qual¬ 
ity  to  countless  leaders  in  all  kinds  of  activities.  When 
the  new  Farm  Relief  Board  has  finished  its  work  for 
better  co-operation  it  might  take  up  this  problem  of 
farm  relief  from  false  representation.  rap. 


Crops  and  Prices  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

Berkshire  County  farmers  raised  crops  totaling  near¬ 
ly  $5,000,000  in  value  in  1928.  Milk  totaled  the  high¬ 
est  in  value,  with  a  production  of  80,000,000  lbs.  At 
the  conservative  estimated  price  of  $3  per  100  lbs.,  the 
total  value  of  milk  produced  in  the  county  in  1928  was 
$2,417,940.  The  production  per  cow  was  6,060  lbs. 
The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  county  increased 
from  17,800  to  18,070  head.  Hay  came  next  in  value 
with  a  total  of  $1,771,949.  The  county  has  83,400 
acres  of  hay  land  and  un  average  crop  of  1.12  tons  per 
acre. 


West  Virginia  Notes 

We  thought  when  the  fine  showers  came  after  the 
dry  weather  in  June  and  the  last  of  July  that  maybe  it 
was  in  time  to  save  the  potato  crop,  but  our  hopes 
were  in  vain.  All  who  have  dug  their  Cobblers  have 
found  that  they  were  hardly  worth  digging.  We  did 
not  plant  very  many  Cobblers  and,  if  the  price  had 
not  been  good,  would  not  have  dug  them  at  all,  as  we 
only  got  a  yield  of  40  bushels  of  No.  1  to  the  acre.  The 
highest  yield  in  our  section  will  not  run  over  75  bushels 
per  acre,  but  at  that  some  of  us  will  fare  better  than 
we  did  last  season,  for  the  price  is  still  running  around 
$1.75  per  bushel  against  70  cents  last  year  at  this  time. 

Just  what  the  late  potatoes  will  do  is  a  question. 
We  are  having  plenty  of  rain  now.  Tops  are  still 
green  and  healthy  where  sprayed  and  in  some  fields 
seem  to  be  taking  a  new  start,  but  I  cannot  see  how 
they  can  make  a  good  crop. 

Apples  and  most  fruits  are  still  selling  high,  with  a 
scarcity  in  most  markets.  This  is  the  first  year  in  a 
long  time  that  the  wholesalers  are  running  over  the  coun¬ 
try  hunting  apples  and  trying  to  buy  whole  orchards. 
In  some  sections  in  the  past  few  days  ordinary  cooking 
apples  are  retailing  at  two  pounds  for  25  cents,  and  I 
have  seen  a  few  merchants  selling  as  high  as  15  cents 
per  pound.  But  it  is  quite  interesting  to  trace  those 
apples  back  to  the  orchard  and  see  what  the  grower 
got  for  them.  At  15  cents  per  pound,  a  bushel  would 
cost  $6,  counting  40  pounds,  which  is  about  all  a 
bushel  of  apples  will  weight  out,  sold  in  small  lots.  I 
know  where  most  of  the  apples  came  from  that  were 
selling  at  these  prices  in  one  city,  and  they  cost  the 
wholesaler  $1.75  per  bushel.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
profit  was  but  know  that  it  was  not  over  $1,  and  one 
wholesaler  in  the  same  town  was  selling  at  35  cents 
above  what  the  apples  cost  him.  Giving  him  a  dollar 
leaves  the  merchant  a  profit  of  $3.25  or  nearly  20  per 
cent.  The  merchants  I  talked  with  were  complaining 
that  they  were  not  selling  any  apples,  and  they  were 
not,  but  can  you  expect  the  people  to  buy  what  should 
be  part  of  their  daily  diet  at  prices  of  luxuries?  If  such 
practices  do  not  cease  the  time  is  coming,  1  believe, 
that  the  farmers  will  be  compelled  to  control  his  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  farm  clear  to  the  consumer’s  kitchen. 

Talk  about  your  35-cent  dollar.  After  the  grower  had 
counted  out  his  package  and  cost  of  hauling  to  market 
he  only  got  about  20  cents  on  that  deal. 

Corn  is  looking  well  in  this  section ;  oats  were  good. 
The  dairy  business  developing  fast  and  bringing  in 
thousands  of  dollars  to  men  who  for  several  years  have 
hardly  made  enough  to  pay  their  taxes.  Taxes  higher 
than  ever.  Some  near-sighted  boards  of  equalization 
made  sweeping  cuts  in  the  values  of  real  estate  with¬ 
out  seeing  any  way  to  provide  the  revenue  that  must 
be  raised  to  take  the  place  of  what  is  lost.  Instead  of 
helping  the  farmer,  it  will  raise  his  taxes,  for  the  levies 
will  have  to  be  raised  to  the  limit  to  run  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  only  good  that  such  an  action  can  do  that 
I  can  see  is  to  disgust  the  taxpayers  with  the  present 
conditions,  so  that  they  will  demand  a  complete  revision 
of  all  our  tax  laws.  L.  G.  zinn. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Va. 


In  South  Central  New  York 

Soon  after  August  1,  we  got  a  very  good  rain.  It 
had  been  rather  dry  for  a  few  weeks,  and  farmers  made 
good  use  of  the  opportunity  to  finish  haying.  Some 
are  not  quite  through  yet,  but  the  majority  are.  We 
hear  of  serious  drought  around  us,  in  Broome  County 
and  in  some  other  sections.  It  has  been  rather  dry 
here  in  Southern  Chenango,  but  not  serious.  The  hay 
crop,  which  is  reported  short  in  some  sections,  is  quite 
good  with  us,  although  not  up  to  last  year.  Other 
crops  are  up  with  the  usual  average  here,  probably. 

There  is  now  some  barn  building  in  up-State  New 
York,  and  other  improvements  are  being  made.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  the  most  hopeful  in  a  general  way  that  they 
have  been  in  eight  years  at  least.  Occasionally  a  farm 
is  being  sold  where  the  sale  appears  to  be  real  and  at 
a  fair  price. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  are  favorably  situated  and 
who  feel  satisfied  to  economize  on  expenditures  there 
are  payments  made  on  farms  or  savings  effected,  and 
this  in  addition  to  a  very  fair  standard  of  living.  We 
have  but  few  foreigners  here  except  some  Danes  and 
Germans,  but  not  so  very  far  away  I  have  seen  many 
Polanders  and  those  of  similar  training.  Many  of  these 
have  a  standard  of  living  that  is  less  expensive  than 
that  of  our  usual  American  farmer.  There  is  still  a 
good  deal  of  cheap  land  offered  as  well  as  some  at  a 
higher  price. 

Our  dairymen  seem  inclined  to  favor  the  idea  of  a 
stabilized  and  nearer  uniform  price  for  milk  with  prices 
announced  months  ahead.  r.  l. 


Virginia  Potato  Shipments 

Virginia  farmers  up  to  August  1  had  shipped  close  to 
23,000  carloads  of  Irish  potatoes  to  Northern  markets, 
or  in  other  words,  enough  to  supply  more  than  3,000,000 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  on  the  average  per 
capita  consumption  of  3%  bushels  per  annum.  This 
sounds  good  for  the  Old  Dominion  State,  and  she  should 
be  proud  of  her  potato  production.  During  the  last 
week  in  July  there  were  882  cars  of  Virginia  potatoes 
shipped,  but  for  the  same  week  in  1928  there  were  2,300 
carloads.  The  cause  for  the  decrease  was  principally 
due  to  the  cold,  wet  Spring,  and  somewhat  less  acreage 
planted. 

There  were  also  97  cars  of  cabbage  shipped  during 
the  last  week  in  July,  against  30  carloads  during  the 
same  week  in  1928.  Nine  carloads  of  peaches  also  left 
the  State  during  that  week  this  year.  In  1928  none 
were  shipped  in  that  week. 

Tomato  shipments  also  ranked  high  from  the  truck 
fields,  there  being  50  carloads  of  this  product  shipped 
compared  to  31  during  the  same  week  in  1928. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  w.  H.  H. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Living  Waters 

There  are  some  hearts  like  wells,  green- 
mossed  and  deep 
As  ever  Summer  saw  ; 

And  cool  their  water  is, — yea,  cool  and 
sweet, — 

But  you  must  come  to  draw. 

They  hoard  not,  yet  they  rest  in  calm 
content, 

And  not  unsought  will  give ; 

They  can  be  quiet  with  their  wealth  un¬ 
spent, 

So  self-contained  they  live. 

And  there  are  some  like  springs,  that 
bubbling  burst 
To  follow  dusty  ways, 

And  run  with  offered  cup  to  quench  his 
thirst, 

Where  the  tired  traveller  strays ; 

That  never  ask  the  meadows  if  they  want 
What  is  their  joy  to  give ; — 

Unasked,  their  lives  to  other  life  they 
grant, 

So  self-bestowed  they  live ! 

And  One  is  like  the  ocean,  deep  and  wide, 
Wherein  all  waters  fall ; 

That  girdles  the  broad  earth,  and  draws 
the  tide, 

Feeding  and  bearing  all ; 

That  broods  the  mists,  that  sends'  the 
clouds  abroad, 

That  takes,  again  to  give ; — 

Even  the  great  and  loving  heart  of  God, 
Whereby  all  love  doth  live. 

— Caroline  Spencer  (1848-1898). 

* 

When  putting  a  layer  of  paraffin  over 
jelly  or  preserves,  remember  that  so  long 
as  the  wax  flows  smoothly  over  the  whole 
surface,  without  cracks  or  bubbles,  a  thin 
layer  is  quite  as  effective  as  a  thick  one. 
* 

Honey-flavored  iced  coffee  is  a  de¬ 
licious  drink  for  hot  days.  Stir  one- 
fourth  cup  cold,  clear,  strong  coffee  into 
four  and  a  half  teaspoons  honey,  and, 
when  dissolved,  add  a  half  cup  more  of 
coffee.  Pour  into  a  tall  glass  which  has 
been  filled  one-fourth  full  of  crushed  ice 
and  top  with  stiffly  whipped  cream  into 

which  a  little  honey  has  been  beaten. 

* 

A  black  and  white  bathroom  is  quite 
modern,  but  very  attractive.  Such  a  room 
seen  recently  had  all  the  woodwork,  in¬ 
cluding  the  door,  enameled  black,  while 
the  walls  and  ceiling  w’ere  white.  The  rag 
rug  was  black  and  white  with  a  border 
of  pink  flowers.  The  effect  of  the  shining 
black  and  white  was  charming. 


Tennessee  Notes 

After  days  of  sweltering  heat  a  severe 
wind  storm,  that  was  frightful  for  more 
than  an  hour,  has  left  the  air  with  almost 
the  tang  of  frost  the  past  two  nights.  A 
most  peculiar  season ;  one  should  not  be 
surprised  at  anything.  If  bugs,  worms 
and  other  insects  were  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  there  would  be  no  scarcity ;  even  our 
chestnut  trees  are  blighted,  pear  and  apple 
leaves  turning  yellow  and  falling  off, 
though  we  have  not  suffered  a  severe 
drought  yet.  Wheat  yield  fairly  good  but 
of  an  inferior  quality. 

Many  grow  discouraged  at  the  unequal 
battle,  sowing  in  hope  and  reaping  in  dis¬ 
appointment.  And  yet,  can  we  wonder  at 
those  things,  even  in  this  little  village? 
Today  I  climbed  the  hill  to  the  little  white 
schoolhouse  for  Sunday  school.  From  its 
heights  I  could  see  a  number  of  homes, 
and  knew  that  there  were  sufficient  in  the 
different  nearby  homes  to  fill  the  house, 
but  I  found  only  seven  present.  Some  had 
company,  some  were  making  ice  cream, 
some  were  too  tired  to  get  ready,  some 
had  gone  to  the  swimming  pool,  some  to 
the  junior  doings,  and  some  one  place  and 
some  another  for  pleasure  and  for  pas¬ 
time.  Possibly  next  Sunday  the  house  will 
be  full  to  overflowing.  Should  one  give  up 
or  just  strive  on?  Our  prayer  meeting  is 
very  well  attended,  several  of  our  young 
converts  faithful.  If  by  our  own  faithful¬ 
ness  we  can  just  help  to  keep  one  boy  or 
girl  from  falling  by  the  wayside,  it  will 
be  time  well  spent. 

The  day  has  been  rather  lonely;  Mr.  P 
sick  and  a  bit  cranky,  will  not  give  up 
for  the  doctor. 

Berry  crop  is  about  gone.  The  early 
cabbage  made  such  rapid  growth  heads 
began  to  burst,  and  I  made  them  up  in 
chow-chow,  though  rather  early,  but  it’s 
off  my  hands.  And  a  quilt  in  the  frame 
which  I  find  a  rather  tedious  job  as  it  is 
appliqued,  and  am  quilting  in  fancy  de¬ 
signs.  It  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty  if  not 
a  joy  forever  when  finished. 

I  had  been  looking  for  Lee,  the  young¬ 
est  lad,  home  from  Detroit,  but  a  letter 
instead  that  he  had  decided  to  swing  onto 
his  job.  If  he  will  save  what  he  makes 
no  doubt  that  is  best,  but  he  has  been 
gone  for  over  a  year,  and  one  so  wants 
to  see  them.  Lonely,  lonely,  it  is  like  a 
pall  of  darkness  that  hangs  over  the  home. 
True,  the  married  ones  come  and  go,  but 


some  way  they  are  never  the  same  as  in  this  “doing  over’’  program.  As  a  family 
before.  we  are  always  eager  to  do  such  things, 

Thelma  is  visiting  her  brother  at  Eliza-  doing  all  of  the  work  ourselves  with  due 
bethton  and  talking  of  work  in  the  textile  consideration  of  the  cost.  There  is,  how- 
mills,  to  earn  and  to  spend.  I  would  much  ever,  great  satisfaction  in  actually  doing 
prefer  school  for  three  more  years  if  it  the  work  yourself,  mentally  and  other- 
can  be  managed,  and  I  don't  think  the  wise.  I  must  next  plan  a  color  scheme  in 
factory  will  appeal ;  but  if  she  can  get  on  keeping  with  the  location  of  the  room, 
and  get  disgusted  with  it,  perhaps  it  will  and  particularly  its  size.  The  room  is 
add  zeal  to  prepare  for  some  other  work,  quite  small,  and  has  sun  only  during  the 
One  doesn’t  know  what  is  best.  So  many  early  morning,  so  it  was  necessary  to  try 
of  our  girls  give  their  parents  sons-in-law  to  create  a  light  appearance  to  offset  the 
for  graduating  presents  after  all  the  self-  lack  of  sunshine,  and  to  make  it  seem 
denials  and  hardships  that  have  been  en-  larger. 

dured  by  parents  to  send  these  girls  Isn’t  it  rather  hard  sometimes  to  choose 
through  school.  Many  of  them  then  drop  the  “just  right”  colors?  After  much  pon- 
everything,  forget  all  they  know,  and  it  dering  over  color  charts  a  color  called 
looks  like  a  waste  of  time  ;  yet  I  wish,  as  flesh  was  picked  for  the  walls.  Person- 
old  as  I  am,  I  was  equipped  for  some-  ally  I  wouldn’t  call  this  color  flesh ;  it  is 
thing  besides  digging,  milking,  cooking,  a  creamy  tan  with  pink  tone,  which  may 
washing,  ironing,  etc.  Perhaps  life  would  be  much  worse  than  calling  it  just  plain 

flesh !  For  the  woodwork  and  furniture 
ivory  was  chosen.  The  animals  were  a 
problem  all  their  own.  As  a  child  I  had 
disliked  anything  that  stood  out  sharply 
when  I  woke  up  in  the  night.  Conse¬ 
quently  I  was  not  anxious  to  have  these 
animals  seem  too  realistic  to  a  suddenly 
awakened  child.  As  I  could  come  to  no 
decision  for  the  color  of  the  animals  I 
thought  I  would  wait  until  the  walls  were 
painted. 

The  walls  had  been  papered,  and  I  had 
the  idea  the  paper  would  come  off  easily. 
It  stuck  as  though  glued  forever.  The 
walls  were  sponged  with  a  very  wet  rag 
and  left  for  a  few  moments  for  the  water 
to  soak  into  the  paper.  This  made  it 
fairly  easy  to  scrape  it  off  with  a  putty 
knife.  The  finish  on  the  walls  when  the 
paper  was  off  showed  that  they  needed 
more  work  before  any  painting  could  be 
started.  Several  small  cracks  were  cut 
out,  moistened  and  then  filled  with  patch¬ 
ing  plaster.  (When  using  this  do  be  sure 
always  to  wet  the  place  to  be  filled,  so 
the  plaster  will  not  dry  out  too  quickly. 
If  you  fail  to  wet  the  old  plaster  it  draws 
out  the  water  in  the  patching  plaster, 
causing  it  to  dry  more  quickly  than  it 
should,  and  it  often  falls  out.)  The 
patched  places  and  the  entire  wall  were 
rubbed  over  with  coarse  sandpaper  to 
smooth  them,  and  a  coat  of  white  under¬ 
coating  given  to  the  walls  and  the  ceiling. 
The  plaster  absorbed  this  so  much  that 
we  gave  it  two  coats  of  undercoating,  and 
then  finished  it  with  two  of  the  flesh.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  great  beauty  in  a 
glossy  finish  paint  for  walls  in  any  room, 
particularly  in  a  bedroom.  Many  argue  it 
is  more  easily  washed,  but  I  think  no  one 
could  be  dissatisfied  with  a  good  paint  in 
velour  finish.  The  texture  of  this  finish 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  I  find  it  cleans 
readily.  The  furniture  received  its  new 
coat  of  ivory,  and  all  that  remained  in 
the  way  of  painting  was  the  animals. 

The  camel  who  swallowed  the  enamel, 
the  duckling  who  couldn’t  help  chuckling, 
and  many  of  the  others,  had  been  drawn 
on  paper  and  cut  out  to  use  as  patterns, 
and  still  they  were  without  color.  One 
morning  I  went  to  the  cellar  and  looked 
into  the  many  little  cans  of  varied  colors. 
After  choosing  one,  with  paint  brush  in 
hand  I  mounted  the  stairs  with  the  de¬ 
termination  that  I  would  find  the  color 
by  experiment.  It  was  not  as  easy  at  that 
as  it  seemed  when  thinking  about  it.  Any 
color  I  tried  failed  to  satisfy  me.  Then 
I  got  quite  desperate  and  tried  white, 
and  white  the  animals  have  remained. 
The  white  is  not  as  sharp  as  it  might  be 
thought,  as  the  tint  of  the  walls  reflects 
on  them  enough  to  take  off  the  harshness 
that  white  usually  has,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  they  are  quite  all  right. 

The  room  was  now  ready  for  the  last 
touches.  These  it  appeared  the  four-year- 
old  had  thought  of.  Three  clowns,  though 
a  year  old,  still  were  presentable,  and 
being  in  his  good  graces  he  wanted  them 
in  the  room.  “Funny  bunny,”  a  long- 
legged,  long-armed  specimen  of  rabbit, 
and  two  bears  he  desired  to  have  pi-esent. 
He  also  wanted  candles  on  his  bureau,  he 
said.  Blue  lustre  candlesticks  with  oraiige 
candles  were  placed  on  the  bureau,  which 
had  a  scarf  with  touches  of  blue  embroid¬ 
ery.  The  crib  had  a  new  spread,  to  be  in 
tune  with  this  animal  era.  It  was  made 
of  unbleached  cotton,  and  small  squares 
of  blue  were  painted  on  it  in  the  center. 
On  one  corner  was  a  dog  done  in  rough 
outline  stitch,  and  diagonally  across  from 
this  was  a  cat.  There  was  a  pillow  cover 
to  match.  Of  course  the  animals  that 
were  used  on  the  wall  could  have  been 
put  on  a  bedspread,  but  it  happened  that 
I  saw  this  in  an  embroidery  shop  at  such 
a  reasonable  price  it  precluded  buying  and 
designing  one  to  match  the  wall  decora¬ 
tions.  To  further  the  orange  and  blue 
scheme  a  lovely  soft  puff  came  from  his 
grandmother  in  a  charming  clxallis  of 
blue  with  delicate  touches  of  orange.  Not 
that  it  was  always  on  the  scene,  but  it 
was  part  of  it.  On  the  floor  was  a  rag 
rug  of  blue.  This  with  the  rocker,  bureau 
and  crib  furnished  the  room,  as  it  is  very 
small,  and  we  do  not  want  it  to  be  crowd¬ 
ed.  I  do  not  look  on  the  present  rug  as  a 
permanent  feature,  but  for  the  present  it 
had  to  do.  You  may  know  Tony  Sarg’s 
pictures  or  toys  and  like  them.  If  you  do 
you  will  surely  want  to  have  one  of  the 
rugs  he  has  designed  for  children’s  rooms. 
Any  child  would  be  delighted  with  one. 

At  the  windows  were  hung  most  in¬ 
expensive  curtains  of  cream  voile  with 
stitching  of  blue  on  the  ruffled  edges. 
Grandmother  again  stepped  forward  with 
tiny  gay  parrots  on  rings  for  curtain 
pulls,  which  were  greatly  appreciated. 

As  a  suggestion  that  may  help  some, 

I  will  tell  you  about  the  valances  I  made 
for  this  room  before  it  was  redecorated. 
In  fact,  it  was  some  time  before,  as  they 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  ol  pattern 
end  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


216 — For  the  Junior. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  30-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
32-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


A55 

555 — Youthful  Cotton 
Print.  Designed  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18  and 
20  years.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  30- 
in.  material  with  1 
yd.  of  36-in  ma¬ 
terial  for  camisole. 
Ten  cents. 


596 — 'Simulates  Two- 
piece  Mode.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
35  in.  figured  mate¬ 
rial  with  1%  yds.  of 
35-in.  plain  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


342 — Grace  and  Util¬ 
ity.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36- 
in  contrasting.  Ten 
cents." 


New  Fall  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


not  be  so  hard.  Anyway,  if  they  have  the 
equipment  and  don’t  use  it,  the  parents 
are  not  to  blame.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


A  Child’s  Room 

Visions  of  animals  all  lined  up  before 
a  crow  danced  in  the  mind  of  the  four- 
year-old  as  he  heard : 

“And  before  they  went  their  different 
ways,  they  all  joined  together  in  a  hearty 
vote  of  praise  of  Johnny  Crow  and  his 
garden.” 

Thus  ended  another  reading  of  his 
favorite  picture  book,  “Johnny  Crow’s 
Party,”  with  its  engaging  pictures  by 
Leslie  Bi’ooke.  Any  child  at  that  age  is 
fond  of  and  interested  in  animals.  Books, 
together  with  a  visit  to  a  famous  zoo,  had 
stimulated  that  interest  in  my  young  son. 
So  it  was  that  he  turned  to  me  and  sug¬ 
gested  he  would  like  to  have  me  paint  his 
room  with  all  kinds  of  animals  on  the 
walls,  appealing  especially  for  monkeys 
and  snakes.  The  blood  of  Eve  in  my 
veins  drew  back  from  the  snakes,  but  why 
not  give  him  his  wish,  in  letting  him  have 
animals?  I  wanted  to  feel  that  lie  was 
having  a  big  part  in  the  change  that  he 
desired  in  his  room  as  we  sat  down  and 
talked  it  over.  Curious,  too,  as  I  always 
am,  to  see  what,  a  child’s  imagination  can 
picture.  I  waited  to  see  what  he  would 
want  wheri  it  came  to  actually  doing  it. 

The  decision  was  made ;  his  room  was 
to  be  Johnny  Crow’s  party,  with  the  ani¬ 
mals  walking  all  around  the  room  so  he 
could  see  them  from  his  bed.  From  my 
point  of  view  there  was  more  to  consider 
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had  long  since  been  removed.  These  val¬ 
ances  I  made  one  day  when  I  felt  an  ur-e 
to  do  something  to  the  room  to  give°a 
touch  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
child  himself.  Not  that  the  room  was  un¬ 
attractive,  for  it  surely  was  not  with  its 
paper  of  dainty  stripe  and  delicate  flow¬ 
ers,  but  what  was  there  about  that  and 
white  ruffled  curtains  to  commend  it  to  a 
small  boy?  Are  rainy  days  creative  days’ 
Anyway,  it  being  that  kind  of  day,  and 
feeling  as  I  did,  I  took  the  materials  at 
hand  and  made  these  valances.  First  I 
took  some  pieces  of  white  voile  and 
starched  them  stiffly.  I  cut  them  to  the 
size  and  shape  I  wanted,  which  was 
rather  narrow,  and  with  three  scallops  at 
the  bottom  (not  deeply  indented).  I  then 
took  a  piece  of  blue  voile  and  starched 
that  the  same  as  the  white.  From  the 
piece  of  blue  I  cut  three  animals,  a  duck 
an  elephant  and  a  rabbit.  I  made  two  of 
each  and  applied  them  to  the  white  with 
a  small  amount  of  library  paste.  Perhaps 
this  sounds  very  unusual,  but  actually  it 
was  most  successful.  These  valances 
lasted  for  months,  being  brushed  lightly 
with  a  soft  brush  frequently  to  keep  them 
clean  and  free  from  dust. 

When  it  comes  to  fixing  up  a  child’s 
room  there  are  innumerable  plans  that 
jump  to  mind,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  too  many  details  are  never  appreci¬ 
ated  by  a  child.  Simplicity  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  ever  go  hand  in  hand  in  decorat¬ 
ing  a  child’s  room.  As  for  toys,  many 
mothers  may  find  it  more  convenient  to 
have  the  child’s  toys  in  his  own  room.  In 
our  case  it  does  not  seem  best,  though  the 
desired  ones  often  spend  the  night  by  the 
bedside,  and  the  clowns  and  animals  men¬ 
tioned  before  are  part  of  the  room,  so  to 
speak. 

If  you  are  confi-onted  by  the  thought 
of  doing  over  your  child’s  room,  let  him 
have  a  share  in  it  and  see  what  fun  you 
both  will  get  from  it. 

HARRIET  WESTON. 


Mrs.  Beck’s  Dinner 

When  my  mother  was  younger  she  use 
to  tell  us  children  how  she  and  her  neigh¬ 
bor  went  to  gather  huckleberries.  They 
would  start  early  in  the  morning  and 
gather  berries  until  they  came  to  Mrs. 
Beck’s  house ;  there  they  would  get  their 
dinner,  which  was  a  potato  stew.  This 
is  the  recipe :  Six  large  slices  of  ham  or 
side  meat,  boiled  until  tender.  Add  enough 
potatoes  for  your  family,  boil  until  tender. 
Remove  potatoes  to  a  dish,  add  enough 
dumplings  for  family,  cook  till  done, 
thicken  and  get  ready  to  eat.  We  have 
been  cooking  Mrs.  Beck’s  dinner  for  40 
years,  and  still  think  it  fine. 

MRS.  r.  b.  w. 


Muffins  and  Popovers 

Cornmeal  Muffins. — Half  cup  corn- 
meal,  one  cup  flour,  three  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  melted  fat,  %  teaspoon  salt, 
%  cup  milk,  one  egg.  Mix  and  sift  dry 
ingredients ;  add  milk  gradually,  egg  well 
beaten,  and  melted  fat;  bake  in  hot  oven 
in  greased  muffin  pans  about  25  minutes. 

Popovers. — One  cup  flour,  %  cup  milk, 
a/±  teaspoon  salt,  two  eggs,  %  teaspoon 
melted  shortening.  Mix  salt  and  flour, 
add  half  the  milk  ;  beat  until  smooth.  Add 
remaining  half  milk,  well-beaten  eggs  and 
shortening.  Add  eggs  beaten  two  minutes 
with  egg-beater.  Turn  into  hot  greased 
gem  pans  and  bake  about  35  minutes  in 
a  hot  oven.  Creamed  meat  or  vegetables 
may  be  served  in  popover  cases. 

MRS.  f.  J.  0. 


Another  Green  Tomato 
Mincemeat 

Put  through  meat  grinder  eight  quarts 
of  green  tomatoes.  Cover  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  cook  until  soft.  Drain  all  juice 
from  tomatoes,  (I  use  large  sugar  bag) 
and  let  stand  in  cold  water  one-half  hour. 
Drain  again.  Add  5  lbs.  brown  sugar, 
2  lbs.  raisins,  3  lbs.  fat  cooked  beef  (I 
use  piece  of  neck),  one  orange,  one  lemon, 
eight  quarts  apples  unpeeled,  one  cup 
vinegar,  one  pint  cold  strong  coffee,  two 
tablespoons  cinnamon,  one  tablespoon 
cloves,  one  tablespoon  nutmeg,  salt  to 
taste.  Put  all  engredients  through  meat 
grinder,  add  to  cooked  tomatoes,  cook 
about  two  hours  or  until  tender.  Pour 
into  jars  and  seal  hot.  I  find  a  piece  of 
the  neck  meat  fat  enough  without  adding 
extra  suet.  It  is  a  good  mincemeat  and 
few  can  tell  it  from  the  “real”  thing.  Yet 
it  is  much  cheaper  for  the  amount  made. 

M.  i.  s. 


Two  Favorite  Recipes 

Cornmeal  Muffins. — One  egg,  Vi  cup 
sugar,  two  cups  milk,  two  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  in  one  cup  of  flour.  One  cup 
cornmeal,  one  scant  teaspoon  salt,  two 
tablespoons  melted  butter. 

Veal  or  Beef  Loaf. — Three  pounds 
chopped  veal  or  beef,  %  lb.  chopped  salt 
pork,  one  cup  cracker  crumbs  or  bread 
crumbs,  *4  cup  cream  or  milk,  two  table¬ 
spoons  lemon  juice,  one  tablespoon  salt. 
Y‘>_  teaspoon  pepper,  a  few  drops  of  onion 
juice  or  finely  chopped  onion.  Mix  well 
the  ingredients  and  form  into  a  loat. 
Brush  with  white  of  an  egg.  Bake  slow¬ 
ly  for  two  hours,  basting  with  a  little 
melted  butter.  Pork  fat  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  butter.  mrs.  J.  w.  b. 
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America 

May  Hell  be  Proud  o 

/his  New  MAYTAG  Engine 


MAYTAG  was  the  first  washer  to 
bring  in-built  gasoline  power  to 
farm  homes.  It  represents  fifteen  years’ 
development . . .  makes  the  world’s  fin¬ 
est  washer  available  to  farm  homes  any¬ 
where  with  or  without  electric  current. 
The  NEW  Maytag  gasoline  Multi- 


Motor  is  built  exclusively  for  the 
Maytag,  and  the  fact  that  more 
Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motors  are 
produced  than  any  other  single-cyl¬ 
inder  gasoline  engine  in  the  world 
indicates  the  large  demand  for  the 
Maytag  by  farm  homes. 


FREE  for 

a  Week’s 
Washing 

Write  or  tele¬ 
phone  the  near¬ 
est  dealer  for  a 
trial  Maytag 
washing.  If  it 
doesn’t  sell  it¬ 
self,  don’t  keep 
it. 

Deferred  pay¬ 
ments  you’ll 
never  miss. 


Step 
on  it 

,n  .  and 


A  Churn 
Attachment 


This  exclusive  Maytag  feature  makes 
the  Maytag  still  more  useful  to  farm 
homes.  The  three-gallon  aluminum  churn 
sets  over  the  gyratator  post  of  the  Maytag.  Water  placed 
in  the  tub  about  the  churn  keeps  the  cream  at  proper 
churning  temperature.  The  same  power  that  runs  the 
washer  operates  the  churn.  It  is  sturdy,  simple,  easily 
cleaned,  and  requires  but  a  minute  to  get  ready. 


Maytag 

Radio 

Programs 


Asheville-WWNC.  Charleston-WOBU.  Cincinnati-WLW. 
Cleveland-WTAM.  Des  Moines-WHO.  Detroit-  WJR. 
Fargo-WDAY.  Fort  Worth-WBAP  .  Hopkinsville-WFIW. 
Kansas  City-KMBC.  La  Crossc-WKBH.  Los  Angeles- 
KNX.  Milwaukee-WTMJ.  Minneapolis-WCCO  Norfolk- 
WJAG.  Omaha-WOW.  Philadelphia-WCAU.  Pitts- 
burgh-KDKA.  Portland-KGW.  Rock  Island-WHBF. 
Calgary-CFCN.  Moutreal-CFCF.  Regioa-CHWC. 


The  Finest 
Farm  Washer  has 
the  Finest  Engine 

In  every  way  the  Maytag  is  an  ideal  farm  washer 
....  not  only  in  capacity,  speed,  convenience  and 
durability  does  it  excel,  but  in  the  simplicity  and 
dependability  of  its  engine. 

The  NEW  Maytag  gasoline  Multi-Motor  has  only 
four  moving  parts.  A  step  on  the  pedal  starts  it.  High- 
grade  bronze  bearings,  flood-proof  carburetor,  Bosch 
high-tension  magneto  and  speed  governor  give  it  a 
smooth,  steady  flow  of  power.  By  removing  only  four 
bolts  it  is  interchangeable  with  the  Electric  Motor. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Newton ,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

EASTERN  BRANCH 

851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Maytag  Co.,  Ltd. 
Winnipeg,  Canada 

Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd. 
London,  England 


Maytag  Company  of  Australia 
Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Wellington — Auckland,  N.  Z. 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Builders  and  Destroyers. — In  every 
farming  region  it  is  obvious  to  an  ob¬ 
server  that  some  people  have  conserved 
their  resources  and  built  better  mansions, 
while  others  wasted  their  substance  and 
abused  or  tore  down  the  work  of  others. 
Maybe,  in  the  long  run,  both  classes  are 
equally  useful  as  examples.  Who  is  wise 
enough  to  judge  them  with  equity? 

Renewing  Soils. — The  most  interest¬ 
ing  work  that  was  ever  done  on  my  farm 
was  the  building  up  of  a  sour,  putty-like, 
impoverished  forty.  It  didn’t  profit  us 
immediately  in  dollars,  but  we  enjoyed 
every  hour  and  cent  expended  in  the  ef¬ 
fort.  When  that  old  forty  made  over  30 
bushels  of  soft  wheat  to  the  acre,  and 
passersby  asked  questions  and  wanted  to 
buy  seed  wheat,  we  got  most  of  our  money 
back,  with  compound  interest.  Men  cast 
bread  upon  the  water  in  different  ways. 
There  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
as  we  sow  so  shall  we  also  reap. 

Modern  Soil-building. — Recently  in 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  farmer  said  to  me 
that  all  of  his  land  had  been  low  in  humus 
and  plant  food  several  times  during  the 
35  years  in  which  he  had  owned  it.  “I 
would  build  it  up,”  he  said,  “in  years 
when  I  got  fair  to  good  prices  for  my 
crops,  and  let  it  go  back  when  prices 
dropped.  It  didn’t  pay  me  to  spend  money 
on  my  soil  when  I  was  losing  it  on  my 
crops.  Under  a  fair  and  reasonably  stable 
price  stimulus,  all  good  farmers  would 
keep  their  soils  up.  Lots  of  us,  however, 
own  much  more  land  than  we  need  or  can 
use,  and  in  trying  to  take  care  of  it  we 
fail  to  concentrate  on  the  best  of  it.  I 
have  culled  my  land  down  to  the  best- 
producing  fields.  I  keep  the  rest  because 
I  like  to  have  some  room  around  me.  By 
adopting  modern,  well-known  practices 
we  can  now,  in  a  few  years,  make  most 
of  our  soils  highly  productive,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  abused  or  worn 
out  for  years.” 

Hopefully'  On  Their  Jobs. — In  every 
Eastern  and  New  England  State  there  are 
strips  or  spots,  large  or  comparatively 
small,  that  under  good  management  will 
always  be  valuable,  and  highly  productive. 
Much  of  the  land  adjacent  to  these  areas 
could  be  profitably  used  for  pasture  or 
timber  production.  The  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  and  possibilities  of  these  old 
States  have  barely  been  scratched.  The 
relative  density  of  our  increasing  urban 
population  on  the  eastern  seaboard  as¬ 
sures  us  the  best  markets  in  the  world 
for  farm  products.  With  changes,  econo¬ 
mies  and  betterments  that  are  bound  to 
come  in  the  grading,  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  of  these  products,  farmers  _  in 
this  territory  are  in  a  fortunate  position 
in  relation  to  the  future.  In  talking  with 
many  of  them  on  their  land  and  in  their 
homes,  one  forms  the  impression  that  they 
are  hopefully  on  their  jobs.  The  confident 
opinion  of  one  man  is  that  rewards  in 
larger  measures  will  be  theirs  in  the  next 
10  years  of  organization,  building  and  de¬ 
veloping  by  themselves,  in  their  own  in¬ 
terest.  This  opinion  is  not  based  on  blind 
optimism,  nor  on  blindness  to  the  tragic 
ordeals  through  which  farmers  are  pass¬ 
ing.  The  laws  of  life  and  of  economic 
survival  by  basic  groups  are  stronger  than 
those  under  which  decay  and  destruction 
take  place.  That  is  the  germ  of  my  agri¬ 
cultural  faith. 

Natural  Resources.  —  People  who 
have  climbed,  studied  and  know  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mountain  ranges  on  the  globe  have 
their  fully  accepted  favorites.  It  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  privilege  to  hear  them  describe 
and  appraise  the  mountains  and  peaks 
that  they  like  best.  Mountains,  like  des¬ 
erts,  possess  an  unanalyzable  power  to 
attract  and  hold  people  who  love  them. 
The  mountain,  hill,  stream,  lake  and  for¬ 
est  resources  at  our  doors  in  the  East 
would  abundantly  reward  exploration  and 
study  by  boys  and  girls  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  child-hearted  leaders  who  possess 
understanding  and  wisdom.  In  Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  these  natural 
resources  of  the  earth  offer  beauty, 
strength,  serenity  and  food  for  thought  to 
all — old  or  young — who  feel  the  need  of 
something  which  no  city  can  sell  or  de¬ 
liver. 

Tiie  Green  Mountains.  —  In  the 
United  States  we  have  a  variety  of  moun¬ 
tains,  all  worth  knowing,  from  the  lowly, 
overgrown  hills  called  the  Ozarks  in  Mis¬ 
souri  to  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Rockies 
that  seem  to  impale  stars.  Perhaps  most 
of  us  in  the  Empire  State  are  sure  that 
the  Adirondaeks  are  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves.  Anyone  reared  in  their  presence 
probably  would  think  of  them  always  as 
the  most  impressive  and  majestic  colony 
of  monuments  ever  shaped  and  dressed  by 
the  unseen  hands  of  nature.  If,  however, 
we  consult  native  Vermonters  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  we  shall  receive  a  unanimous  verdict 
that  the  Green  Mountains  “at  home”  are 
unequaled  in  the  richness  and  diversity  of 
their  living  upholstery,  and  in  their  sub¬ 
dued  wildness  as  companions  of  farm  and 
town  families.  On  a  July  morning  I  woke 
up  at  sunrise  and  looked  through  the 
window  of  a  railroad  car  at  a  section  of 
these  marbled  mountains  at  Proctor,  Vt. 
Their  emerald  foreground,  set  with  homes, 
trees,  gardens,  pastures  and  fields,  ran 
back  and  up  from  a  winding  stream  into 
the  distant  outlines  of  towering  hills,  soft¬ 
ened  by  a  golden  vaporous  haze.  Are  there 
mountains  anywhere  like  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Vermont? 


A  Homesick  Vermonter. — With  some 
friends  I  drove  around  a  beautiful  lake, 
800  feet  above  sea  level,  in  West-Central 
Vermont,  on  a  hot  July  day.  Our  object 
in  going  10  miles  to  the  lake  was  to  see  it 
“at  its  best”  in  its  mountain  setting  ;  but 
we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  pay 
15c  a  head  for  the  privilege  of  swimming 
in  it.  Swimming  is  the  best  of  all  forms 
of  recreational  sport  and  exercise.  Almost 
every  eastern  girl  and  boy  nowadays 
knows  how  to  swim.  A  strong-faced,  blue¬ 
eyed  man,  about  65,  was  born  and  reared 
on  a  farm  that  includes  several  hundred 
feet  of  the  lake  shore.  He  owns  one  end — 
the  most  picturesque  section — of  the  lake. 
At  considerable  expense  he  has  fixed  it  up 
for  bathers.  He  hauled  sand  and  unloaded 
it  on  the  ice  when  the  lake  was  frozen. 
When  the  ice  melted,  the  sand  formed  a 
smooth,  clean  floor  where  waders  and 
swimmers  appreciate  it.  We  learned,  on 
asking  questions,  that  several  years  ago 
our  host  fled  from  a  Vermont  Winter  and 
went  to  California,  where  he  was  resolved 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days.  After  trying 
out  a  number  of  promising  locations  in 
that  State  he  fell  desperately  ill.  A  half- 
dozen  physicians  tried  in  vain  to  diagnose 
his  case.  None  knew  what  to  do  for  him. 
He  was  “getting  no  better  rapidly.”  In 
this  condition  he  returned  to  his  old  home 
in  Vermont.  In  a  few  days,  after  seeing 
old  friends,  including  the  mountains  and 
his  lake,  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
well,  busy  and  whistling.  “I  was  home¬ 
sick,”  he  said,  “but  didn’t  know  it  until 


I  got  back  home.  In  the  case  of  a  Ver¬ 
monter,  homesickness  is  apt  to  be  fatal, 
if  he  doesn’t  go  back  to  Vermont  before 
he’s  too  far  gone.  I’ nr  here  to  stay.”  I 
like  to  talk  to  a  man  who  loves  his  farm 
and  home. 

A  Boys’  Camp. — Boys’  and  girls’  sep¬ 
arate  camps  are  busy,  playful  sights  that 
are  good  to  see  on  the  shores  of  many 
mountain  lakes  in  New  York,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  Young 
people  under  experienced  direction  and 
leadership  in  these  inspiring,  pleasant 
places  learn  how  to  work  and  play  to¬ 
gether,  according  to  rules  that  encourage 
co-operation,  fairness  and  sportsmanship. 
They  are  also  disciplined  in  orderliness 
and  choring.  The  ears  and  eyes  of  ma¬ 
turity  and  experience  are  gladdened  by 
hearing  these  lively  little  men  and  little 
women  sing  and  laugh,  and  seeing  them 
swim,  dive,  ride  horses,  engage  in  contests 
and  give  entertainments.  At  a  boys’  camp 
in  Vermont  I  examined  some  of  the  clean, 
airy  wooden  cabins  or  “shacks”  in  which 
the  lads  sleep,  in  upper  and  lower  berths, 
four  to  the  house,  and  observed  the  mother 
of  one  quiet  11-year-old  open  his  battered 
suitcase  and  deposit  some  surprises  in  it 
for  him  while  he  was  absent.  One  of  these 
was  a  letter  from  a  girl.  The  weekly  ex¬ 
pense  of  boys  at  this  camp  was  $7.50 
each.  They  get  much  for  their  money. 
When  they  grow  into  manhood  they  will 
be  different  from  men  who  grew  up  in  the 
isolations  and  solitudes  of  the  farming 
world  that  some  of  us  know  and  cherish. 
Will  they  be  better?  In  some  ways,  yes. 
I  could  name  a  dozen  men  who  long  ago 
as  boys  wouldn’t  have  exchanged  their 
fun  together  in  Summer  and  "Winter  for 
all  the  camp  experiences  of  modern  town 
and  city  boys.  Most  eastern  farm  boys  in 
particular  have  cheaper  and  freer  play¬ 
grounds  and  swimming  holes  than  any 
camp  can  offer. 

Talented  Farm  Girls. — All  girls  and 
boys  possess  talents  and  aptitudes  for 
many  kinds  of  useful  work.  Girls,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  be  more  responsive  than 
boys  to  the  modern  methods  by  which 
children  are  trained  and  exhibited  in  ac¬ 
tion  on  public  occasions.  Social  shyness 
is  a  characteristic  of  most  boys.  A  part 
of  the  interesting  program  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Rhode  Island  Farm  Bureau’s  field  day 
in  Goddard  Park,  at  East  Greenwich,  on 
July  31  was  given  by  the  State  College 
and  county  4-H  club  workers.  Most  of 
the  several  hundred  persons  present  were 
farmers’  wives  and  girls.  The  boys  in  the 
crowd  played  horseshoes.  They  didn’t  par¬ 
ticipate  in  any  of  the  exercises  that  I  wit¬ 


nessed.  The  girl»,  however,  under  Miss 
Virginia  Broome’s  direction,  sang  and  did 
physical  culture  movements  together  and 
competed  for  honors  offered  for  the  most 
becoming  and  best-made  dresses  of  their 
own  making.  In  these  dresses,  costing 
about  $1  each,  the  girls  appeared  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  In  the  last  century  the  fabric 
which  they  used  would  have  been  called 
calico ;  it  may  have  been  something  else 
in  this  instance.  Calico  and  jeans  are 
about  as  far  as  I  can  go  in  naming  dry 
goods.  A  man,  however,  could  see  that 
the  dresses  were  probably  all  right.  Farm 
girls  in  4-H  clubs  are  surprisingly  versa¬ 
tile  in  their  accomplishments.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  making  their  own  dresses 
as  well  as  their  mothers  could  make  them, 
and  canning  expertly  besides,  plenty  of 
4-H  club  boys  can  say  that  they  are  ex¬ 
celling  their  fathers  in  feeding,  fitting  and 
showing  fat  calves  and  lambs. 

Corn-Borers  at  Work. — In  a  patch 
of  sweet  corn  in  Southeastern  Rhode 
Island  I  saw  some  corn-borers  and  the 
results  of  their  destructive  operations. 
The  owner  had  detasseled  the  corn  down 
to  a  few  inches  above  the  ears  in  order  to 
afford  the  plants  some  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion.  He  says  that  they  almost  always 
begin  their  attacks  above  the  ear-level. 
He  grows  a  large  acreage  of  field  corn. 
Some  of  it  is  showing  the  effects  of  dry 
weather  and  borer  infestation.  He  raised 
an  interesting  question  when  he  asked 
what  effect  borer-infested  silage  might 
have  on  the  health  and  milk-flow  of  dairy 
cows.  Our  guess  is  that  unless  the  silage 
contained  a  very  high  percentage  of  dead 
borers  and  their  by-products,  it  would 


have  no  effect  on  lactating  cows  receiving 
the  usual  amounts  of  concentrates.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  borer  infestation  that  was  heavy 
enough  to  make  silage  injurious  to  cows 
would  make  the  corn  practically  worth¬ 
less  for  siloing.  Perhaps  some  reader  has 
had  practical  experience  which,  if  pub¬ 
lished,  would  be  useful  to  dairymen  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject.  He  is  invited  to 
send  it  in.  The  borer  has  been  in  Rhode 
Island  about  three  years.  Farmers  there 
are  agreed  that  it  is  an  expensive  nuis¬ 
ance,  to  be  systematically  fought  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  practicable  methods,  but  they 
are  sure  that  they  can  continue  to  grow 
corn.  D.  c.  W. 


Building  a  Sheep  Fence 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  sheep  fence. 
IIow  high  a  woven  wire  is  necessary? 
Would  a  board  at  the  bottom,  to  hold  the 
wire  in  place,  be  required?  My  opinion 
is  that  a  3-ft.  woven  wire  will  hold  sheep. 
Would  it  also  turn  dogs?  R.  J.  s. 

Stalker,  Pa. 

Secretary  W.  L.  Henning  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Southdown  Breeders’  Association,  who 
is  also  in  charge  of  the  sheep  work  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  a  dog-proof  ivoven  wire 
fence  should  be  at  least  48  in.  and,  better, 
60  in.  high,  with  vertical  staves  running 
not  over  6  in.  apart.  It  should  have  a 
barbed  wire  at  the  bottom,  and  two  or 
three  barbed  wires  at  the  top.  Such  a 
fence  can  be  built  by  placing  the  posts  a 
little  closer  together  than  those  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  fence.  A  48-in.  woven  wire  fence 
can  be  bought  for  about  47c  a  rod,  and  a 
58-in.  fence  for  53c  a  rod.  Eight-foot  steel 
posts,  according  to  Mr.  Henning,  cost 
about  38c  each.  In  some  regions  satisfac¬ 
tory  wood  posts  would  be  cheaper. 

The  kind  of  fence  described  by  Mr. 
Henning  would  cost,  including  materials 
for  corner  posts  and  braces,  90c  to  $1.25 
a  rod,  not  including  the  cost  of  the  barbed 
wire  used.  He  questions  the  practicability 
of  building  a  dog-proof  fence  around  a 
sheep  pasture.  He  recommends,  however, 
the  constructing  of  a  small  corral  or  en¬ 
closure,  like  the  one  in  use  at  the  State 
College,  in  which  to  keep  the  flock  at 
night.  A  dog-proof  fence  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  It  is  the  type 
to  which  Mr.  Henning’s  remarks  in  the 
foregoing  apply. 

A  corral  for  sheep  is  surrounded  by  a 
5-ft.  woven  wire  fence,  with  a  barbed  wire 
at  the  bottom  and  two  barbed  wires  at 
the  top.  It  is  practically  dog-proof.  It 
can  be  constructed  at  75c  to  $1  a  rod,  for 
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materials  and  labor,  in  some  areas  of  the 
East.  A  corral  for  a  flock  of  50  ewes 
ordinarily  consists  of  about  one  acre.  It 
should  be  well  drained,  in  order  that  grass 
may  do  well  in  it.  The  corral  is  best 
divided  into  two  parts,  according  to  the 
experience  of  many  flock-owners.  A  38-in 
woven  wire  fence  makes  a  satisfactory 
partition  between  the  two  parts.  With 
the  corral  divided  into  two  parts,  the  flock 
may  be  kept  in  one  part  10  days,  and  then 
10  days  in  the  other.  Under  this  usa<m 
the  grass  has  a  chance  to  grow,  and  para¬ 
sitic  infestation  of  the  ground  is  held  in 
check  to  a  large  extent. 


corral  will  provide  protection  for  the  sheen 
i?  severe  weather  in  the  Spring  and  late 
hall.  The  shed  must  be  dry,  well  bedded 
and  well  drained.  For  50  breeding  ewes 
a  shed  30  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide  will  pro¬ 
vide  ample  space. 


Countrywide  Feeding 
Situation 

Rising  markets  for  grain  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  drought  injury  to  crops  were  lead¬ 
ing  features  in  the  late  July  situation 
and  continued  of  prime  importance  in 
early  August.  Dry  weather  and  advanc¬ 
ing  _  prices  have  moved  together  in  the 
grain  market  bringing  about  a  distinct 
change  in  the  farm  situation  aside  from 
anything  the  new  Farm  Board  may  do. 

Lighter  crops  of  grain  mean  fewer 
bushels  per  acre  but  it  happens  often 
that  short  crops  bring  larger  total  re¬ 
turns.  In  this  case,  the  greater  part  of 
the  damage,  especially  to  the  wheat  crop, 
was  in  Canada.  Production  in  the  west¬ 
ern  provinces  looked  so  unpromising  that 
prices  advanced  very  sharply  at  Winni¬ 
peg  bringing  that  market  out  of  line  with 
others.  It  is  plain  that  the  usual  great 
Canadian  surplus  will  be  light  this  sea¬ 
son.  Wheat  growers  in  the  Central  North¬ 
west  share  in  the  drought  damage  and 
probably  there  will  be  40,000,000  bushels 
less  Spring  wheat  and  the  same  reduc¬ 
tion  in  Winter  wheat  in  this  country. 
Plainly,  for  growers  in  other  section's, 
there  is  good  prospect  of  a  paying  crop. 
The  other  grains  shared  in  the  rise  be¬ 
cause  carried  along  with  the  upward 
rush  of  the  wheat  markets  and  because 
of  considerable  crop  damage  on  their  own 
account.  The  mill  feeds  have  followed 
the  rising  grain  market  to  some  extent, 
thus  affecting  the  general  feeding  situa¬ 
tion. 

Corn,  the  basis  of  the  feeding  business, 
made  a  jump  of  at  least  10  cents  per 
bushel  and  the  market  upturn  brought 
wheat  feeds  and  cotton  seed  to  higher 
levels.  Higher  grain  was  one  reason  for 
the  advance  of  about  $1  per  ton  for  hay 
in  some  leading  markets.  These  changes 
together  with  the  effects  of  the  drought 
have  a  bearing  on  the  live  stock  and  dairy 
situation.  Short  poor  pastures  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  higher  cost  of  mill  feed  lead  to 
expectations  of  a  let-up  in  the  unusually 
heavy  output  of  butter. 

The  same  causes,  scarcity  and  cost  of 
feeds,  bring  about  earlier  shipments  of 
live  stock  to  market,  resulting  in  heavier 
supplies  for  the  present  but  relatively 
lighter  ones  in  following  months.  There 
would  also  be  a  disposition  to  ship  stock 
at  moderate  weights,  rather  than  to  reach 
extreme  weights  by  continued  feeding.  In 
the  long  run,  the  result  would  favor  com¬ 
paratively  high  prices  since  the  total 
available  supply  is  not  large. 

In  the  hog  market,  for  instance,  it 
might  be  expected  that  price  action  will 
be  more  favorable  than  in  the  Fall  of 
1928.  The  total  supplies  expected  for  the 
next  12  months  are  less  than  during  the 
past  year.  The  feed  market  is  advanc¬ 
ing  and  the  holdings  of  pork  products  in 
cold  storage  are  more  moderate  compared 
with  those  of  late  Summer  last  year. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  fairly  attractive  price 
level  of  hogs  seems  sure  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  but  such  gains  can  hardly  take  ef¬ 
fect  to  any  great  extent  on  the  market 
before  the  end  of  next  year.  Meanwhile, 
the  hog  raiser,  great  or  small,  is  in  favor¬ 
able  position  as  farm  markets  go. 

In  the  lamb  market,  production  began 
to  increase  some  time  ago  because  ot 
long  continued  favorable  prices  for  wool. 
More  sheep  were  raised  the  world  over 
and  the  price  of  wool  went  down  about 
20  per  cent  during  the  past  12  months, 
even  though  the  mills  have  been  using 
more  wool.  More  sheep  for  wool  means 
more  lambs  for  market.  The  market  at 
times  is  oversupplied  although  the  de¬ 
mand  is  helped  by  the  limited  supply  ot 
other  meats.  Still  it  appears  that  the 
comparative  shortage  of  hogs  and  of  cat¬ 
tle  will  continue  longer  than  other  lines 
of  the  meat  supply. 

The  poultry  situation  seems  to  be  al¬ 
ready  making  a  shift  from  shortage  to 
liberal  supply  judging  from  reported  16 
per  cent  increase  in  the  hatch  of  chick¬ 
ens  this  season.  These,  probably,  are  be¬ 
ing  raised  mainly  to  increase*,  the  laying 
flocks  and  some  increase  in  production  ot 
pullet’s  eggs  may  be  expected  in  late  r  all 
and  Winter.  An  increased  hatch  always 
means  a  large  surplus  for  market  witn 
a  possibility  of  lower  prices  for  poultry 
compared  with  the  past  season.  The  feed 
situation  will  have  its  effect  here,  too,  and 
high  costs  might  bring  about  a  great  deal 
of  culling  of  the  farm  flocks  and  liberal 
shipments  to  market.  Stocks  of  poultr.% 
in  cold  storage  are  larger  than  last  sea¬ 
son  but  still  a  little  less  than  average. 
A  favorable  side  of  the  poultry  situation 
for  the  present  is  the  high  price  of  othei 
meats.  , 

On  a  whole,  the  prospect  seems  to  he 
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in  the  direction  of  slightly  lower  prices 
for  poultry  during  the  next  six  months  or 
so,  likewise  a  tendency  toward  lower 
prices  of  eggs  late  this  year  and  in  1930. 
Yet  the  poultry  outlook  seems  favorable 
to  a  moderate  extent  so  long  as  beef  and 
pork  remain  fairly  high  in  price  and 
there  is  no  extreme  shortage  in  grain  and 
feeds.  <*•  B.  F. 


Eastern  Sheep  Raising 

I  am  considering  purchasing  1,100  acres 
in  the  extreme  southwest  part  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  I  think  it  would  make  a  good 
sheep  farm,  350  acres  being  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  250  in  well-watered  pasture  and  the 
rest  woodland,  mostly  level.  The  basement 
barn  is  50  by  70  ft. ;  another  is  40  by  60 
ft.,  and  there  are  several  large  sheds. 
How  many  sheep  would  this  tract  take 
good  care  of?  This  is  good  grass  land. 

Maryland.  R.  c.  K. 

This  is  a  fine  proportion  of  land  for  a 
sheep  farm.  Eventually  you  should  be  able 
to  support  five  ewes  for  every  cultivated 
acre.  If  the  land  is  on  a  limestone  forma¬ 
tion  it  would  be  stocked  a  little  heavier. 
You  have  at  present  barn  room  for  275  to 
300  ewes.  Basement  barns  can  generally 
be  changed  with  little  labor  into  double- 
deckers  for  sheep.  Don’t  crowd  your  ca¬ 
pacity  at  the  start ;  I  suggest  200  ewes. 
It  would  be  best  to  bring  them  in  the 
Fall.  Concentrate  this  Summer  on  put¬ 
ting  up  legume  hay  and  four  acres  of 
roots,  building  fences  and  corrals,  and, 
most  important,  a  dipping  vat.  Plan  a 
dipping  vat  shed  and  corral  for  the  dual 
use  of  a  shearing  shed.  Make  several 
dozen  portable  panels  next  Winter  for  use 
at  lambing  time  (hook  and  eye  or  hinged)  ; 
then  you  can  divide  your  barn  room  into 
suitable  spaces.  If  you  cut  some  timber 
next  Winter,  take  the  ewes  out  in  the 
brush  with  you,  drag  the  snow  down  and 
scatter  some  hay.  The  ewes  like  the  exer¬ 
cise.  HEATON  MANICE. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  August  3,  1929.) 

Market,  slow;  beef  steers  compared  with  week 
ago,  25  to  50e  lower;  none  quotable  above  $14; 
bulk  to  sell,  $13  to  $13.75.  Bulls,  she  stock  and 
cutters,  steady;  bulk  medium  bulls,  $10.25  to 
$11.  Heifers,  $11.25  to  $12;  butcher  cows,  $8.50 
to  $9.25;  cutters,  $5.50  to  $6.50.  Stockers  and 
feeders  demand  very  narrow;  closing  price,  50c 
lower  than  week  ago;  spots  off  more;  bulks  of 
sales,  $9.50  to  $10.50.  Calves,  steady  at  week’s 
50  to  75c  decline;  top  vealers,  $17.50.  Hogs, 
inactive,  tending  steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  August  3,  1929: 

Cattle,  150  cars;  45  St.  Paul,  27  Virginia,  22 
Canada,  17  Chicago,  16  St.  Louis,  6  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  4  Kentucky,  3  Kansas  City,  3  Buffalo,  3 
New  York,  2  Tennessee,  2  Iowa,  2  Ohio,  2 
Texas,  1  Pennsylvania,  1  New  Jersey;  contain¬ 
ing  4,994  head.  572  trucked  in;  total,  5,566  head, 
1,019  calves,  988  hogs,  754  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $13.25  to 
$14.50;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $13  to  $14.50; 
good.  950  to  1.100  lbs..  $12.75  to  $14;  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $11.75  to  $13;  common,  800  lbs.  up, 
$9  to  $11.75. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.50  to  $12.25; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  common,  850  lbs.  up, 
$7.75  to  $9.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $9.25  to  $10.25;  good,  $8.25  to 
$9.25;  common  and  medium,  $6.75  to  $8.25;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.50  to  $12; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.75  to  $10.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $12;  common  and  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.75;  good  and  choice, 
800  down,  $9.50  to  $11.75;  common  and  medium, 
800  lbs.  down,  $8.25  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $14.75  to  $17.50; 
medium,  $12.75  to  $14.75;  cull  and  common, 
$8.25  to  $12.75. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs,,  $11.50 
to  $13.25;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.25  to  $13.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs., 
$13.23  to  $14;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth, 
$8.50  to  $11.50. 

FEED  MARKET 

Selling  price  of  feeds,  cash  at  warehouse: 
Bran,  ten,  $41  to  $42;  shorts,  $43.50  toi  $44.50; 
hominy,  $53.50  to  $54.50;  middlings,  $46.50  to 
$47.50;  linseed,  $65.50  to  $66.50;  gluten,  $47.50 
to  $48.50;  ground  oats,  $45.50  to  $46.50;  Soy¬ 
bean  meal,  $60  to  $61;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent, 
$53  to  $54;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $40.50  to 
$41.50;  18  per  cent,  $43  to  $44;  20  per  cent, 
$48.50  to  $49.50;  24  per  cent,  $53.50  to  $54.50; 
-5  per  cent,  $55  to  $56;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent, 
$49  to  $50;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $40  to  $41;  Alfalfa, 
reground,  $42  to  $43. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 

August  5. — Despite  an  exceedingly  backward 
Spring  and  unusual  weather  condition’s  crops, 
except  fruit,  appear  normal.  A  good  crop  of 
wheat  was  harvested,  much  of  which  is  now 
thrashed.  Oats,  potatoes  and  corn  look  good. 
Hay  was  fair.  Garden  truck  good,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  tomatoes,  many  of  which  having  been 
bo  late  planted  that  an  early  frost  will  cut  the 
supply  very  short. 

Hums,  peaches  and  pears  nearly  a  failure. 
Hrapes  probably  half  a  crop.  Apples  will  be 
rather  scarce.  The  orchards  that  were  not 
“prayed  showing  poor  fruit  to  a  greater  degree 
than  usual. 

.,  great  agricultural  event  of  the  season, 
«  i  .Mahoning  County  Fair,  will  be  held  at  Can- 
neld  August  30-31,  Sept  2d. 

._ Youngstown  Markets. — Butter,  creamery  first, 
„  c;  creamery  extra,  50c;  cheese,  N.  Y.  State, 
iew,  27c;  old,  32c;  oleo,  vegetable,  19%e:  oleo, 
f.'l.11  .  ’  25%c;  eggs,  fresh,  37%c;  flour  Winter 
oiat’  flour  Spring  wheat,  $9.75. 

Cleveland  Markets. — Butter  extra,  46%  to 
/^;,extra  firsts,  42%  to  43  %c;  seconds,  41% 
I,....- 7-c;  f°wls,  30  to  31c;  broilers,  28  to  32c; 
,  '  i  0ri*s,  25c;  Leghorn  broilers,  25c;  Spring 
?’  “Be;  old  cocks,  20  to  21c;  hogs,  250  to 
,  ’  J  $H  to  $11.75;  200  to  250  lbs.,  $11.50 

$t“.35;  160  to  200,  $12.25  to  $12.35;  130  to 
$12.10  to  $12.35;  90  to  130,  $12.10  to 
siri'o*  Pac-ljinSC  sows,  $9.50  to  $10;  beef  steers, 
it,-  5  (,°  $12,50;  beef  cows,  $8  to  $9;  low  cut- 
tr  «iond,.  cutter  cows,  $6  to  $7;  vealers,  $13.50 

ewes  ^6btok$6aVambS’  ?12-5°  t0  $13;  bUlk  fat 


New  York  Bull  Wins  Gold 
and  Silver  Medals 

High  production  records  of  four  of  his 
daughters  which  won  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  gold  and  silver  medals,  have 
recently  won  similar  awards  for  Sophie 
19 til’s  Victor,  purebred  Jersey  bull,  for 
six  years  head  of  the  Jersey  herd  at 
Randleigli  Farm,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  W.  R. 
Kenan,  Jr.,  owner  of  Randleigli  Farm, 
purchased  this  bull,  a  son  of  Sophie  19th 
of  Hood  Farm,  world’s  champion  for  life¬ 
time  production,  all  breeds,  in  1923  for 
$15,600. 

Sovictor  Jeanette,  highest  producing 
daughter  of  this  new  gold  and  silver  medal 
bull,  to  win  a  gold  medal,  produced  724 
lbs.  of  butterfat  and  13,462  lbs.  of  milk 
in  365  days  with  calf,  starting  on  this 
test  at  the  age  of  five  years  and  seven 
months.  On  the  succeeding  lactation  she 
yielded  851.29  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  365 
days. 

Sovictor  Idelle,  another  gold  medal 
daughter,  has  completed  three  official  test 
records.  She  won  both  a  gold  and  a 
silver  medal  with  her  second  test  record 
of  618.56  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  305  days 
with  calf  when  in  four-year-old  form.  In 
a  previous  test,  started  at  two  years  and 
eight  months  of  age  she  yielded  676.98 
lbs.  of  butterfat  in  365  days,  and  in  an¬ 
other  test  started  as  seven  years  and  five 
months  she  yielded  695.44  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat  in  305  days. 

Sovictor  Dolly  won  one  gold  and  two 
silver  medals  with  the  two  test  records 
she  has  completed.  With  her  record  of 
624.42  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  11,658  lbs. 
of  milk  made  in  a  305-day  test  started  at 
three  years  and  six  months  she  won  both 
a  gold  and  a  silver  medal.  In  two-year- 
old  form  she  yielded  656.49  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat  in  a  365-day  test  winning  a  silver 
medal. 

Sovictor  Edith,  youngest  of  the  four 
daughters,  produced  435.57  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat  and  7,973  lbs.  of  milk  in  305  days, 
with  calf,  winning  a  silver  medal  in  sen¬ 
ior  two-year-old  form. 

Recently  two  other  daughters  won  sil¬ 
ver  medals,  one  with  a  record  of  609.48 
lbs.  of  butterfat  in  365  days  and  another 
with  a  total  of  566.98  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
365  days.  Both  made  their  records  with 
calf  in  tests  started  as  junior  two-year- 
olds. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  21. — Ayrshires.  Canton  Village, 
N.  Y.,  John  A.  Harrington,  herd. 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  H.  D.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Sept.  25. — Vermont  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Assoication  sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. ; 
S.  G.  Judd,  president. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  sale,  Reedsb’urg,  Wis. 

Oct.  21. — Holsteins.  National  Ormsby 
sale.  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds ; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Oct.  30. — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club  tenth  annual  consignment 
sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  R.  E. 
Mead,  sale  manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  5-6. — Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8.  —  Holsteins,  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22. — U.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown,  YVis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  19-22. — Annual  meeting,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Potato  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  State  College,  Pa. 

Aug.  19-23. — Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  annual  convention, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Aug.  21-24. — Thirty-sixth  Annual  Fair, 
Gloucester  County  Grange,  Alcyon  Park, 
Pitman,  N.  J. ;  E.  Arlington  Jones,  secre¬ 
tary,  Harrisonville,  N.  J. 

Aug.  23. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  field  meeting,  Franklin 
Co.,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-31. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  28. — Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Field  Day,  Station  Farm,  Mt.  Car¬ 
mel,  Conn. 

Sept.  15-25. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  16-17.  —  Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  .T., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 

Oct.  7-12. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  10.  —  Fourth  annual  Sewickley 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  show,  Allegheny 
County  ‘Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickley 
Heights,  Pa. ;  Carlos  E.  Norton,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Oct.  12-19.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oct.  17-20.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  .Tones,  secretary,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  S26  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.” Write  for  pedigrees  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Kent  Farm  Guernseys 

Choice  young  heifers  and  bulls.  Best  of  breeding. 
Priced  attractively.  Tuberculin  tested  herd.  What  do 
you  need  ?  Kent  Farm  tiuernseys,  C’nrmel,  N.  Y 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.R.rDam. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski, NY. 

r>0K  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES-From  rich 

Jr  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLIGER,  Wtuwalota,  Wii. 

j  AYRSHIRES 

AUCTION  SALE 

24  Head  Registered 

AYRSHIRE  COWS 

2  years  old  and  over.  Private  Accredited  Herd.  Must 
sacrifice,  am  leaving  farm.  At  my  farm,  2bj  miles 
east  of  Canton  Village,  N.  Y. 

AUGUST  21,  1929,  at  1  O’CLOCK 

F,  O.  NORTON,  Auctioneer 

JOHN  A.  II  ARRINGTON,  Owner 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULBS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  #100  to  #150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

|  .*.  DAIRY  CATTLE 

50,000  DAIRY  CATTLE 

all  breeds,  in  Crawford  County,  the  5th  county  in 

U.  S.  to  become  accredited.  Can  supply  buyers  with 
anything  in  pure-bred  or  grade  dairy  stock.  30  to  40- 
hour  freight  service,  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

Field  man  at  your  service. 

Crawford  County  Co-operative  Dairy  Improvement 
and  Sales  Association 

Market  House  Meadville,  Pennsylvania 

Buy,  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  U,  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 

All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  5ARRE.  VERMONT 

1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

Registered  Holstein  Bull 

JOSI.IN  It  ISOS.  .  CHEMUNG,  NEW  YORK 

sale'  Jersey  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves  B„iii!! glVm,' «R  y. 

HEREFORDS 

HEREFORD  8Toc^f  -i™ER8 

243  Steers;  328  Heifer  Calves,  weaned;  378  Yearlings;  216 
Two’s;  97  Springers;  78  Cows.  Also  other  breeds,  well 
bred,  choice  quality,  dehorned,  medium  flesh,  sort  to 
suit.  Also  4  loads  Ewes,  6  loads  Lambs,  1  load  Young 
work  Horses.  Write  or  wire, 

FI.OYD  JOHNSTON,  Stockport,  Iowa 

QUALITY  HEREFORDS 

Bulls,  Heifers  and  Cows — one  or  a  carload. 

William  J.  Lillis,  Owner  Schenectudy,  N.  Y. 

|  SHEEP  ] 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOTS 

Whitpain  Farm,  Ambler,  Pa. 

1  One  Year  Old  Itam  .  -  $50 

6  This'  Year  Kama  -  2  5  each 

Address  Thomas  McNutt,  Manager 

1,500  Choice  Breeding  Ewes  ™Le 

500  Black  Faced  Yearlings,  500  Michigan  Delaine  Year¬ 
lings,  500  Black  Faced,  1  to  4-year-olds.  Almond  B.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Sons,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich.  35  miles  north  of  Toledo.  0- 

Cain  3  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 

1  Df  wdlC  10  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

Frederick  Neiiburger  -  Monroe,  New  York 

nUREBREb  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAM HK— With 

Ja  size  and  quality,  >M5  each;  if  ordered  before  Aug. 
15th.  John  F.  Eagan,  Lebanon,  New  York. 

GOATS 

g~t  A  npri  Registered  Saanen  and  Toggenburg 

If  1  B /-&  3  Buck  Kids  for  sale  or  will  exchange 

*  —•  for  bucks  or  does  of  equal  quality. 

CIIAS.  A.  ST  noil  -  -  -  Milford,  Pennu. 

Mil  If  f^OATQ  SWISS  AND  NUBIAN. 

1  vl  1  Am  b\  Wi  W'  ir\  1  w  Mature  does  and  bucks, 
yearlings,  spring  kids.  New  Sales  List  describes  every¬ 
thing— its  free.  WILLET  RANDALL, The  Ark  Farms,  North  Creek,  N.Y 

1  S  GRADE  DOES,  6  DOE  KIDS,  1  PUREBRED  HERD 
I1*  SIRE.  Attractive  Price  if  taken  as  herd.  FRITZ 
BONIFACE,  Ogl.bay  Park,  Elm  Grova,  W.  Va. 

[  .*.  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

New  Zealand  Reds,  “Sr 

Booklet  15c.  BREEDERS’  SUPPLY  CO.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

100  SPRINGERS  and  HEIFERS  "riSS* 

Specialize  in  carload  lota  or  less,  any  breed. 

E.  I,.  FOOTE,  Hobart  (Del.  County),  New  York 

pi  .1  J  D  .  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

Shetland  romes  mares  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwaler.Oliia 

SWINE 


ALL  SOLD  OUT 

OF 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Except  two  boars  ready  for  service.  Fifty  spring 
pigs,  tops  <>f  our  litters.  Only  the  best  offered,  the 
balance  sold  for  feeders. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  O.  Pennky,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


Big  Type  Chester  Whites  f lb  ,,iKS  0^approva1’ 


Boar.  Catalogue.  M.  E. 


State  Fair  First  Prize 
HEM  AN  k  SON,  Thurman,  Ohio 


BERKSHIRE  PIGC 

JLJ  FOR  SALE  U 


D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI.  NEW  YORK 
R.  W.  Blakely.  Mgr. 


PUKE  H RED  BREEDING  STOCK—Boars,  Bred 
Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  50  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


REG-  DU  ROC  SWINE 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  «fe  Son  -  Merrlfleid,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  ST£? "!» 

them.  If.  L.  MUNCK  CmtoiiHbiirg,  I’ennu. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— Nice  Sow  Pigs,  sa  ea.  lf.o  lb. 
Bred  Gilts,  *32.  Beds.  free.  R.  HILL,  Seneci  Fills.  N.  T. 


Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs— 4  weeks  old,  S4.f>0  each.  All  pigs  sold  witli 
a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you're  not  satis¬ 
fied,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  return¬ 
ed.  Will  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  No  charges 
for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Max.  Tel.  0086 


REPEAT  ORDER  PIGS 

SOLD  BY  WEIGHT 

barge  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China  cross, 
Y  orkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  also  a  few  Duroc 
Berkshire  cross  sows  and  Barrows.  We  have  de¬ 
cided  to  weigh  all  pigs  sold  and  shipped  to  our 
satisfied  customers  which  means  more  repeat  orders. 
Pigs  4  weeks  old,  $5.00,  weight  18  ibs.  each. 
Will  crate  and  ship  C.  O.  D.,  F.  O.  B.  for  your 
approval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr., 

RYDERS  STOCK  FARM.  INC., 

P.  0.  Box  65.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202-  M 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  O.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  94.75 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  4  wks.  old,  $5. 25  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M-  LITX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mose* 


DOGS 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  ami 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  l)ept.  It,  Monticello,  Iowa 

Ifil  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  56.  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N  Y. 

fOCKER  SPANIEL.  PUPS— 2  months.  Males,  *10; 

females,  #5.  Square  deal.  State  color  wanted. 
Black  or  brown.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vermont 

BLACK  OR  BROWN  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Best  of  breeding 
B  Males,  $10;  females,  #5.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Coon  Dog  Wanted  ^ 

St.  Bernard  Puppies 

Edward  C.  Carlson  1  5  Winter  St.  Woburn,  Mans. 

RfiCTffiJ  TCnnimQ  JAMES  jioweanip 
tSUOlUn  1  tntllltno  Walton,  New  York 

AIREDALE  PUPS— 3  moH.  old;  already  registered.  Males, 
H  $12;  females,  $7.50.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Midwig,  ft.  2,  Glen  Rock,  P«. 

fOUIE  and  FOX  TEItRIEK  1»UP8— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

IF  Looking  for  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  that  will  make 
1  cow  dog.  Write  SHADY  LAWN  PAltAI,  lleuvclton,  N  Y. 

Boston  Terrier  Puppies 

Farm  Co-operation 

Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 

Sell  Your  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 


I 


U 

1 


M 


[ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  225,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  225,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


f 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Hired  Girl. — Evidently  the  place 
for  the  country  folks  to  look  for  help  in 
the  house  is  in  the  city.  Some  people 
were  just  in  here  calling,  and  they  told 
about  their  experiences  with  a  girl  they 
got  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  come  out 
to  their  Summer  cottage  with  them  in 
the  country.  They  kept  her  two  weeks 
and  let  her  go  hack.  She  told  them  that 
in  the  house  she  came  from  they  paid 
$6,000  a  year  for  servants’  salaries. 
When  she  swept  she  kept  a  medicated 
cloth  not  only  about  her  head  and  hair, 
but  over  her  mouth.  She  was  afraid  of 
germs,  she  said.  It  was  some  sight  to 
see  her  going  about  her  work  with  this 
great  cloth  damped  with  some  kind  of 
anti-germ  solution  tied  over  her  mouth. 
The  Parson  wonders  if  she  talked  as 
much  with  this  covering,  and  if  not  why 
not  let  the  idea  spread?  She  refused  to 
hang  her  own  clothes  in  such  a  germ-in¬ 
fested  house  aud  so  hung  them  out  under 
a  tree  both  night  and  day  when  it  didn’t 
rain — and  as  it  never  rains  here  any 
more — anyway  that  did  not  bother  her. 
When  she  dusted  the  furniture  she  dipped 
the  cloth  in  a  pail  of  some  kind  of  ger¬ 
micide  every  minute  or  two.  At  night  she 
would  run  around  among  the  neighbors 
telling  them  the  affairs  of  the  house  and 
especially  how  dirty  the  place  was.  This 
made  it  very  charming.  For  the  two 
weeks  they  paid  her  just  $42.50. 

Hawks  and  Chickens. — And  the  Par¬ 
son  heard  something  about  hawks  which 
he  never  knew  before.  He  was  getting  a 
fine  dinner  from  some  brothers  in  the 
uoultry  business  down  country.  He  no¬ 
ticed  their  chicks  were  way  over  by  the 
woods  and  he  wondered  if  the  hawks  did 
not  bother  them.  “Well,  you  see,”  said 
the  older  one,  “when  a  hawk  first  contem¬ 
plates  raiding  a  yard  he  wants  to  be  sure 
of  his  bearings  and  what  he  is  dropping 
down  into.  Se  he  will  light  on  a  post 
somewhere  to  look  around  a  bit.  We  put 
up  three  posts  some  10  feet  high  and 
placed  an  ordinary  jump  steel  trap  on 
each  of  them.  In  this  way  we  caught 
three  hawks  and  have  not  lost  a  chicken 
as  far  as  we  know.  You  put  the  post 
and  trap  up  where  the  hawk,  by  lighting 
on  one,  can  look  right  down  in  front  of 
the  chicken  house.” 

Ford  Springs.  —  Everyone  who  has 
driven  a  Ford  knows  how  likely  the  front 
spring  is  to  break.  We  tried  “snubbering” 
the  body  down,  but  even  chains  put  on 
that  way  would  break.  Yesterday,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Parson  noticed  a  Ford  truck 
that  the  man  had  no  end  of  trouble  with, 
and  if  there  wasn’t  a  spring  leaf,  say 
about  the  third  from  the  top,  put  right  on 
under  the  other  spring,  wrong  side  up, 
and  then  the  clamps  screwed  up  tight. 
The  center  spring  bolt  goes  right  through 
this  extra  leaf,  too.  It  may  look  a  bit 
odd  with  a  leaf  wrong  side  up,  but  this 
man  has  never  broken  a  spring  since  he 
fixed  it  that  way.  The  boys  will  put  one 
on  the  Parson’s  Ford  the  first  time  they 
have  a  chance. 

Those  Broilers. — While  the  Parson  is 
writing  this,  a  man  has  just  come  for  the 
roosters.  They  are  Rocks,  and  these  bring 
the  highest  quoted  price — five  cents  a 
pound  more  than  Reds  and  10  cents  more 
than  Leghorns.  These  of  ours  came  to  a 
little  over  a  dollar  apiece.  We  only  sold 
about  half  of  what  we  had  from  the  100 
chicks,  as  good  broilers  are  good  for  our¬ 
selves  to  eat.  If  we  always  sell  the  good 
things  and  keep  the  poor,  small  wonder 
the  children  move  to  town  where  they 
consume  the  best.  By  the  way,  the 
drought  is  getting  worse  and  worse  here. 
The  Parson  doesn’t  go  up  to  look  at  the 
corn  any  more ;  it  is  curling  up  so.  If  we 
could  get  rain  soon  it  would  come  on. 
How  true  it  is  that  rainy  weather  scares 
the  farmer  to  death,  but  dry  weather 
starves  him  to  death.  Just  north  of  us 
yesterday  they  had  one  of  the  worst 
cloudbursts  and  hailstorms  ever  known, 
the  hail  tearing  the  tops  of  hundreds  of 
autos,  and  breaking  the  glass  in  the  sky¬ 
light  of  the  Capitol,  and  puncturing  the 
gold  leaf  on  the  Capitol  dome.  It  not 
only  ruined  the  tobacco  that  was  un¬ 
covered,  but  tore  to  shreds  the  cloth  cov¬ 
ering  of  hundreds  of  acres.  This  was  the 
worst  hailstorm  ever  recorded.  It  not 
only  stopped  every  trolley  and  bus,  but 
even  the  steam  trains  as  well.  Believe  it 
or  not,  the  Parson  is  now  writing  36 
hours  after  he  wrote  the  above,  and  a 
neighbor  was  just  in  with  some  hailstones 
that  fell  night  before  last  and  had  never 
been  in  an  ice  box — just  done  up  in  pa¬ 
per  in  an  auto.  A  man  was  just  in  here 
whose  father  has  a  brand  new  Buick 
sedan,  and  the  hailstones  broke  holes 
right  through  the  top  so  it  will  have  to 
be  recovered.  With  all  our  drought  we 
seem  to  be  better  off  than  as  though  we 
had  had  that  storm. 

More  Ways  Than  One.  —  They  say 
there  are  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a 
cat,  and  no  doubt  there  is  more  than  one 
way  to  try  to  make  a  good-for-nothing 
fellow  behave.  There  is  a  fellow  over 
town  a  sort  of  half-wit — who  is  great 
on  dreams.  He  sleeps  out  wherever  he 
can  get  a  chance,  and  for  a  while  he  was 
sleeping  in  a  garage  near  a  pile  of  old 
tires.  Some  of  “the  boys”  ran  a  long 
hose  round,  and  the  end,  concealed  under 
the  tires,  was  very  near  where  his  head 


lay.  Then  way  in  the  night,  they  w'ould 
begin  to  talk  in  deep,  sepulchural  tones. 
“John  Doe,  you  are  going  to  die.  John 
Doe,  you  are  going  to  die.”  My  goodness, 
it  had  a  wonderful  effect.  He  wrote  all 
sorts  of  penitent  letters  to  the  city  offi¬ 
cials,  and  behaved  like  an  angel  for  quite 
a  spell. 

Place  to  Cook. — The  Parson  was  glad 
to  see  the  paragraph  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  having  a  place  to  cook  out  of  doors 
on  the  farm,  and  the  farm  folks  enjoying 
some  of  the  things  that  the  city  folks  are 
so  crazy  over.  More  and  more,  the  Par¬ 
son  believes  this  is  being  done.  No  use 
groaning  and  moaning  because  the  boys 
don’t  take  to  farming  when  we  have  taken 
so  little  interest  in  these  farm  delights 
that  cost  nothing.  The  Parson  finds  a 
good  many  mothers  who  take  the  children 
and  a  bit  of  lunch  and  go  to  some  brook 
and  spend  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
drought  has  made  it  hard  for  people  with 
Summer  boarders,  however,  as  the  brooks 
are  either  low  and  muddy  or  dried  up  al¬ 
together.  To  make  a  little  place  to  cook 
out  of  doors  just  lay  up  some  stones 
around  a  place  the  size  of  a  water  pail 
and  put  an  old  oven  grate  across  and 
you  are  all  set.  Best  of  all  get  an  old 


Closson  Visits  the  Trade  School 


furnace  pot  and  put  a  grate  or  some 
irons  across  the  top. 

Baked  Sheep. — Tomorrow,  August  4, 
is  “baked  sheep  day”  at  the  Parson’s 
farm.  We  dressed  off  two  fine  fat  sheep 
last  night  (they  did  not  have  lambs  this 
Spring),  and  they  are  being  baked  over 
town  in  a  baker’s  big  oven.  Last  year 
we  had  fully  150  here.  We  furnish  the 
baked  sheep  with  stuffing  and  gravy, 
mashed  potato  and  bread,  and  they  bring 
the  rest.  Of  course  we  have  the  coffee, 
too.  The  morning  weather  report  prom¬ 
ises  showers  for  the  day.  Well,  let  them 
come,  dinner  or  no  dinner. 

Stealing  Cows. — Not  a  little  concern 
is  felt  around  here  over  the  number  of 
cows  that  have  been  stolen  of  late.  Eight 
were  reported  taken  in  one  week,  some 
from  the  pastures  and  some  from  the 
barn,  loaded  right  into  trucks  and  gone, 
and  no  clue  whatever.  One  seems  so 
helpless  in  such  cases,  as  heifers  off  in 
the  pastures  are  quite  at  the  mercy  of 
these  thieves.  The  Parson  was  talking 
with  a  neighbor  about  cow  stealing,  and 
she  told  of  the  thanks  she  got  once  for 
driving  a  cow  out  of  a  man’s  garden. 
Naturally  seeing  the  cow  eating  up  the 
garden  she  took  it  upon  herself  to  go  and 
drive  it  out.  It  seemed  that  the  cow  was 
a  stolen  one,  and  for  thanks  for  her  pains 
she  was  summoned  into  court  for  a  wit¬ 
ness.  The  pert  young  lawyer  was  rather 
flip  with  his  questions  and  at  last  asked 
this  farm  woman  who  had  milked  cows 
for  years  if  she  really  knew  what  a  cow 
was  if  she  saw  one?  “Yes,”  came  the 
instant  response,  “and  I  would  know  a 
gentleman  too  if  I  saw  one.” 

To  Vermont. — Next  Monday  three  or 
four  of  the  young  fry  around  here  and 
the  Parson  may  start  for  Vermont  for  a 
week.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
things  are  up  there,  especially  the  seed 
potato  outlook.  While  many  reduced  their 
acreage  this  year,  one  man  in  town  has 
100  acres,  and  the  Parson  will  have  to 
write  you  all  about  it.  While  the  Par¬ 
son’s  brother  has  been  raising  eight  and 
10  acres  a  year  for  years,  this  year  he 
has  only  two  acres.  It  would  look  as 
though  it  was  certainly  a  good  year  to 
have  potatoes. 

A  “Why”  Sermon.  —  The  Parson 
preached  what  he  called  a  “why”  sermon 
the  other  Sunday.  This  might  be  said  to 
be  a  “why”  age.  Everybody  is  asking  the 
question — why?  But  if  no  one  had  ever 
asked  such  a  question  would  we  have 
got  anywhere?  Why  does  electricity 
jump  about  in  the  sky?  Why  does  the 
cover  of .  the  kettle  raise  up  when  the 
water  boils?  Why  does  clover  grow  on 
the  lee  side  of  a  lime-kiln?  But  especial¬ 
ly  are  the  young  people  asking  why  to 


many  of  our  cherished  traditions  and  cus¬ 
toms.  In  regard  to  our  ways  of  dress¬ 
ing,  they  want  to  know  why.  In  regard 
to  our  divorce  laws  they  want  to  know 
why.  In  regard  to  the  inconveniences 
and  hardships  of  women  on  the  farm,  they 
want  to  know  why.  The  easy  way  is  to 
put  them  off  and  tell  them  they  are  to 
believe  what  they  are  told  without  ques¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  the  worst  way.  Let  us 
begin  to  voluntarily  explain  “why”  to 
little  children.  Show  them  reason,  not 
yell  off  our  “noes”  without  explanation. 
How  much  they  will  appreciate  this,  and 
how  soon  they  will  respect  your  judg¬ 
ment  !  If  we  can’t  give  any  reason, 
hadn’t  we  better  study  up  a  bit  and  pos¬ 
sibly  revise  our  own  views.  The  world 
does  move  and  change.  “The  thing  that 
I  laid  up  against  my  mother,  and  could 
never  get  over,”  said  a  person  to  the  Par¬ 
son  after  the  church  service,  “was  that 
she  would  never  give  any  reason  for  any¬ 
thing.  If  I  dared  to  ask  why,  she  would 
fly  at  me  and  shout  that  it  was  not  for 
me  or  any  child  to  ask  why  about  any¬ 
thing,  but  simply  do  as  I  was  told  with¬ 
out  a  word.”  That  has  rankled  in  that 
woman’s  heart  all  these  years.  Perhaps 
the  same  thing  is  rankling  in  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  hearts.  Who  knows? 

fi=r  ■  -  ■  — 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  big  packers  have 
made  a  step  forward  to  increase  meat 
shopping.  Steaks,  lamb  chops,  pork  chops, 
bacon,  roast  beef  are  put  out  in  cello¬ 
phane  wrappers  in  from  one  to  10  pounds. 
All  the  butcher  has  to  do  is  to  hand  the 
stuff  out.  It  is  frozen  and  the  weights 
marked.  In  the  case  of  chops,  they  are 
ready  cut  and  trimmed  so  that  they  may 
be  put  in  the  broiler  immediately.  This 
manner  of  preparing  meats  for  sale,  ac¬ 
cording  to  executives  of  packing  houses, 
makes  possible  buying  by  telephone  with 
confidence  of  their  freshness,  because  the 
packages  of  meat  are  chilled  with  a  new 
quick-freezing  process. 

Further  attempts  to  conquer  the  ice¬ 
berg  menace  in  the  North  Atlantic  will  be 
made  this  month  by  Dr.  Howard  T. 
Barnes  of  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada,  who  has  made  extensive  experi¬ 
ments  with  an  explosive  which  reacts  at 
low  temperatures.  The  expedition  will 
be  headed  and  financed  by  R.  B.  Van 
Horne,  with  Dr.  Barnes  as  technical  ad¬ 
viser.  It  sailed  from  Halifax  Aug.  3  on 
the  350-ton  yacht  Uvira.  Operations  will 
be  carried  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Belle 
Isle  Strait,  off  Twillingate  Harbor,  and 
off  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland.  Dr. 
Barnes  has  made  extensive  experiments 
with  an  explosive  named  thermit.  With 
•the  explosion  of  this  material  a  rapid 
evolution  of  gas  occurs,  which  is  expected 
to  result  in  loosening  and  cracking  the 
masses  of  ice. 

A  crippled  boy  and  his  mother  were 
burned  to  death  Aug.  1  in  a  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  three  houses  at  Dias,  Pa.,  a 
mining  village  of  the  Buena  Vista  Coal 
Co.  Albert  Trisini,  18,  unable  to  leave 
the  house,  perished  in  the  flames.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  Andriani  Trisini,  was  burned 
so  badly  she  died  in  a  hospital  a  few  hours 
later.  It  was  said  an  explosion  followed 
Mrs.  Trisini’s  attempt  to  start  a  fire  in 
a  kitchen  range  with  kerosene. 

Policyholders  and  beneficiaries  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  last  year  re¬ 
ceived  $2,057,000,000  from  life  insurance 
companies,  according  to  a  compilation 
announced  by  the  National  Underwriters’ 
organ,  Life  Payments.  This  figure  is 
$311,000,000  more  than  the  1027  figure. 
New  York  City  ranks  first  in  total 
amounts  paid,  collecting  $68,046,000. 
Chicago  is  second  with  $42,500,000. 
Streater,  Ill.,  and  Salem,  O.,  collected 
$100,000  each.  New  York  led  the  other 
States  with  life  insurance  distributions  of 
$327,500,000.  Pennsylvania  was  second 
with  $180,000,000,  and  Illinois  third  with 
$173,500,000.  Payments  on  policies  of 
$500, (XX)  or  more  were  made  to  only  26 
men  in  1928,  while  the  bulk  of  the  dis¬ 
bursements  was  made  to  persons  insured 
for  not  more  than  $100,000.  Accident 
policies  took  $12,168,768  in  1928  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report. 

Rioting  started  in  the  dining-room  of 
the  United  States  Penitentiary  at  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan.,  Aug.  1.,  and  kept  up  for  six 
hours  before  the  3,758  convicts  could  be 
forced  into  their  cells.  One  convict  was 
killed  and  three  wounded.  The  convicts 
did  not  have  guns  and  no  guards  were 
wounded. 

Damage  estimated  at  $75,000  wTas  done 
by  fire  which  destroyed  the  interior  of 
Water  Gap  Manor  at  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  Pa.,  Aug.  2.  The  cause  of  the 
blaze  has  not  been  determined. 

Wilbur  B.  Huston,  16  years  old,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  son  of  Bishop  S.  Arthur 
Huston  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Olympia,  is  the  winner  of  the  Edison 
Scholarship.  He  will  receive  tuition  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  for  four  years,  with  all  expenses  paid 
by  Mr.  Edison.  So  close  was  the  race, 
and  so  satisfactory  were  the  results,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Stratton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  M.  I.  T.,  who  headed  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  judges,  that  four  others  received 
lesser  scholarships.  These  were :  Charles 
H.  Brunissen  of  West  Redding,  Conn. ; 
Iva  A.  Getting,  Pittsburgh  ;  James  Seth, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. ;  Bernard  Sturgis,  But¬ 
ler,  Ind.  Free  tuition  in  technical  schools 
will  be  provided  for  these  four,  who  al¬ 
most  came  up  to  the  92  mark  reached  by 
Huston.  Every  one  of  the  49  candidates 
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passed  the  test;  Dr.  Stratton  announced 
and  the  lowest  scored  about  60  points  ’ 

The  facilities  of  fully  equipped  brok. 
erage  offices  are  to  be  available  to  passen¬ 
gers  on  ocean  voyages,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  having  sanctioned  the 
establishment  of  branches  by  two  firms 
on  seven  transatlantic  steamships.  Ocean 
branches  of  large  firms  are  to  be  opened 
on  tiie  Levithan  and  Berengaria  about  the 
middle  of  August.  Later  similar  branches 
will  be  established  on  the  Mauretania 
and  the  Aquitania. 

A  terrific  explosion  of  oil  fumes  Aiw 
3  wrecked  a  170-ft.  steel  tank  barge 
moored  at  Kosmosdale,  Ky.,  20  miles 
west  of  Louisville,  on  the  Ohio  River 
killing  two  men  instantly.  Four  other 
men  who  were  on  the  barge  were  missing 
and- were  believed  to  be  dead.  A  seventh 
man  was  seriously  injured  and  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  die.  The  blast  reduced  the  bio- 
barge  to  a  twisted  mass  of  junk  which 
sunk  at  its  mooring. 

One  fireman  died  from  suffocation  11 
others  were  injured,  two  seriously,  and  a 
score  more  suffered  minor  burns  and 
bruises  Aug.  6  when  a  three-story  build¬ 
ing  collapsed,  culminating  a  three-hour 
battle  with  flames  at  the  Webster-Citi- 
zens  Ice  Manufacturing  Company’s  plant 

*o~B-!nnaI°,  N-  Y-  1>r°PertJT  ioss  was  about 
$25,000. 

Warned  of  the  impending  collapse  of 
an  86-ft.  dam  across  the  Virgin  River 
near  Littlefield,  Ariz.,  ranchers  in  the 
valley  fled  to  safety  Aug.  5  before  the 
structure  gave  way  and  released  a  torrent 
of  water.  There  was  no  time  to  remove 
cattle  grazing  in  the  valley,  however 
and  virtually  all  of  the  live  stock  in  the 
vicinity  was  lost.  Flood  water  pouring 
down  from  near-by  mountains  weakened 
the  dam,  which  was  only  about  half  com¬ 
pleted.  Approximately  15,000  acre  feet 
of  water  had  been  impounded  before  the 
concrete  wall  burst.  The  dam  was  owned 
by  the  Virgin  Oil  and  Land  Co.,  a  Los 
Angeles  firm,  and  was  planned  to  provide 
irrigation  for  the  desert  wastes  near  Lit¬ 
tlefield. 

Calling  attention  to  the  many  serious 
forest  fires  which  have  been  taxing  Fed¬ 
eral,  State  and  private  protection  agen¬ 
cies  to  the  utmost  for  two  weeks,  E.  A. 
Sherman,  assistant  forester  of  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Aug. 

6  issued  a  warning  to  all  smokers  to  be 
doubly  careful  in  the  use  of  cigarettes. 
Hot,  dry  weather  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  has  brought  about  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  fire  situation  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Sherman  said.  Foresters  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  for  control  of  bad  fires  in  California, 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin.  A  number  of  these  fires,  he 
declared,  were  caused  by  carelessness  with 
cigarettes.  According  to  these  results, 
the  property  loss  from  fire  attributable  to 
smoking  is  about  $45,000,000  a  year,  and 
this  does  not  include  forest  fire  damage, 
which  in  1927  amounted  to  more  than 
$6,000,000,  nor  all  the  loss  from  grain 
field  fires  started  by  smoking,  for  which 
separate  figures  are  not  available.  More 
than  30,000  fires  are  estimated  to  have 
been  caused  by  smokers  in  1927,  the  lat¬ 
est  year  for  wliicli  statistics  are  available, 
in  the  forests  of  the  country.  In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  reduce  the  number  of  fires  caused 
by  smokers  on  government  lands,  the  For¬ 
est  Service  has  closed  extensive  areas  of 
national  forest  land  to  smoking  during 
the  forest  fire  season.  On  such  areas 
smoking  is  prohibited  on  national  forest 
land  except  at  improved  camp  grounds 
and  places  of  habitation.  Fire  raged 
through  the  forest  of  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Montana  again  Aug.  6,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  more  than  30,000  blackened  acres, 
while  approximately  1,000  men  fought  to 
control  the  flames.  In  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  a  serious  fire  had  burned  over  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  acres  in  the  Sugar  Hill  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Modoc  National  forest.  The 
United  States  Forest  Service  Aug.  6  re¬ 
ceived  a  report  from  its  district  head¬ 
quarters  at  Portland,  Ore.,  that  lightning 
had  set  400  fires  in  the  Northern  Cascade 
and  Blue  Mountains  in  early  August. 

A  barnstorming  student  pilot’s  air¬ 
plane  crashed  in  the  center  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  district  at  Campbellville,  Ky.,  Aug. 
6,  and  the  young  flyer  and  two  Camp- 
bellsville  business  men  were  killed. 

Two  prisoners  were  killed,  one  was 
wounded  seriously  and  a  guard  was  shot 
in  the  leg  when  six  long-term  convicts 
made  an  unsuccessful  break  for  liberty  at 
the  State  Penitentiary,  Lansing,  Kan., 
Aug.  6. 

An  American  woman,  Mrs.  MacBurney 
of  New  York  City,  is  under'bail  of  $5,000 
and  a  woman  companion  under  police 
guard  in  a  hospital  at  L’Assomption,  Que¬ 
bec,  pending  inquiry  into  the  picnic  trag¬ 
edy  near  St.  Paul  De  l’Hermite  Aug.  4. 
Two  were  killed  when  a  picnic  truck 
overturned  in  a  ditch  when  the  car  driven 
by  the  woman  is  said  to  have  cut  in 
front  of  the  truck. 

Clothing  and  machinery  valued  at  $50- 
000  was  destroyed  by  vandals  in  the 
plant  of  the  Universal  Cloak  and  Suit 
Co.,  of  663  Broadway,  New  York,  Aug. 

1.  Acids,  razors  and  shears  were  used  to 
destroy  valuable  bolts  of  cloth,  while  the 
crowbars  and  sledgehammers  strewn 
about  the  floor  indicated  how  the  ma¬ 
chinery  was  broken.  Entrance  was  gained 
by  forcing  a  window  in  the  loft. 

Mrs.  Dorsey  Kendell  of  near  Gettys¬ 
burg,  O.,  was  killed  Aug.  1  when  a  plane 
flown  by  her  son,  Dale,  20,  a  student 
pilot,  fell  200  feet  into  a  wood.  Another 
woman  passenger,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Swinger, 
and  Kendell  escaped.  They  had  trouble 
in  taking  off  and  did  not  know  what 
caused  the  crash. 
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Henry  Jones  Wakes  Up 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 
Part  IV 

Henry  stood  a  few  minutes  watching 
Tom  as  he  drove  away,  then  hastened 
into  the  house  to  tell  the  good  news  to 
Martha. 

Next  day  Wescott,  the  cow  trader, 
called  at  the  farm,  and  after  some  bar¬ 
gaining  drove  away  the  12  heifers  and 
the  scrub  bull,  and  left  Henry  with  a 
check  for  $600. 

“Martha,”  said  Henry,  as  he  finished 
his  supper  that  evening,  “the  barn  looks 
deserted,  but  I  am  glad  they  are  gone, 
and  I  have  money  enough  to  meet  the 
mortgage  payment  and  enough  left  to  buy 
you  a  washing  machine.” 

“No,  Henry,  I  can  get  along  without 
the  machine  a  while  longer,  and  you  may 
need  the  money  for  something  else.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  said  Henry,  “but  as  long 
as  1  ordered  the  machine  when  I  went  to 
the  bank  this  afternoon,  I  guess  we  will 
pay  for  it  when  it  comes.” 

“Henry  Jones,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  have  actually  ordered  a  washing 
machine  for  me?  Oh,  I  am  so  happy;  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  all  a  dream  !” 

“Well,  it  is  no  dream,  Martha.  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  day  dreams  in  the  past,  but 
now,  thanks  to  Tom  Wilson,  I  am  going 
to  start  in  to  make  them  come  true.” 

A  few  days  later  Franklin,  the  County 
Agent,  called  to  enroll  Henry  in  the  Cow- 
Testing  Association.  He  was  a  pleasant, 
agreeable  young  fellow  and  Henry  was 
quite  surprised  to  find  how  well  informed 
he  was  on  matters  connected  with  farm¬ 
ing. 

“Guess  I  have  been  mistaken,”  Henry 
remarked  to  Martha  after  Franklin  had 
gone.  “That  young  fellow  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  him  call 
again.” 

Martha  smiled  quietly  to  herself  but 
made  no  comment.  She  knew  Henry’s 
disposition  well,  and  knew  that  with  the 
streak  of  stubbornness  in  his  make-up,  an 
“I  told  you  so”  might  undo  all  the  good 
that  had  been  done.  Henry  was  gaining 
new  ideas  and  a  new  attitude  toward  life 
rather  rapidly,  and  it  was  better,  to  let 
him  alone  and  allow  him  to  do  his  own 
thinking,  rather  than  remind  him  of  his 
past  attitude  and  upset  the  good  work. 

Johnny  announced  that  evening  that 
his  teacher  had  informed  the  school  the 
Farm  Bureau  Committee  was  to  meet 
next  week  and  decide  the  winner  of  the 
slogan  contest.  Over  500  slogans  had  al¬ 
ready  been  submitted  and  the  committee 
had  a  big  task  before  it. 

“Gee,  Dad,”  said  Johnny,  “I  don’t  dare 
to  hope*  that  1  will  be  the  winner,  but 
wouldn’t  I  just  love  to  have  a  real  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  for  my  own.” 

“I’m  glad  you  feel  that  way,  son,”  said 
Henry,  “and  I  hope  you  will  win.  I  used 
to  think  that  purebreds  were  a  rich  man’s 
plaything,  and  I  didn’t  have  much  use 
for  them,  but  since  I  have  had  that  pure¬ 
bred  bull  of  Tom  Wilson’s,  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  want  some  myself,  and  if  I  can 
manage  it,  I  am  going  to  buy  one  or  two 
heifer  calves  out  of  my  next  few  milk 
checks  and  then  some  day  Ave  will  have 
some  purebreds  here  on  the  farm.  ’ 

The  next  event  on  the  Jones  farm  was 
the  arrival  of  the  cow  tester.  He  care¬ 
fully  weighed  the  milk  from  each  cow  and 
entered  the  figures  in  a  notebook.  .All  of 
the  feed  was  weighed,  and  that  evening 
he  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  figuring  out  the 
amount  of  feed  each  cow  was  consuming 
in  a  month  and  its  value. 

Edward  Waldron  proved  to  be  a  like¬ 
able  chap,  and  in  spite  of  Henry’s  for¬ 
mer  prejudice,  he  found  himself,  before 
the  evening  was  over,  conversing  freely 
with  Waldron  and  telling  him  of  his  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  handling  the  herd.  Waldron 
had  many  suggestions  to  offer,  based  on 
his  experiences  with  other  herds  in  the 
association,  and  as  Henry  remarked 
later,  if  he  got  no  other  benefits  from  the 
testing  work  than  his  talks  with  Wal¬ 
dron,  it  would  he  worth  the  cost  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  association. 

Next  morning  after  milking,  Waldron 
ran  a  test  on  each  sample  of  milk,  taken 
at  the  time  of  weighing,  and  from  it 
figured  the  yield  of  butterfat  per  cow. 
The  total  yield  of  each  cow  for  the  month, 
feed  cost  and  profit  or  loss  for  each  cow 
during  the  month  was  also  figured  and 
entered  in  the  record  book.  Before  leav¬ 
ing,  Waldron  also  made  out  a  list  of  the 
cows  in  the  barn,  and  opposite  the  name 
of  each,  he  set  down  the  amount  of  feed 
that  she  should  have  during  the  next 
month,  basing  his  figures  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  cow. 

All  of  the  family  were  rather  loath  to 
see  Wald  ron  leave  for  the  next  farm  after 
dinner,  and  Henry,  although  opposed  to 
cow  testing  at  the  outset,  seemed  more 
regretful  than  any  of  the  others. 

,  ‘It  is  some  consolation,”  he  said,  “to 
•n  Ihat  *s  only  a  month  before  he 
wdl  be  back  here  and  Ave  will  have  new 
things  to  talk  over.” 

That  evening,  Henry  carefully  studied 
ie  record  hook  and  the  recommendations 
mit  by  the  tester. 

.  Martha,”  said  he,  looking  up  from  his 
>00j>  there  are  three  cows  that  have  not 
Puicl  tor  their  feed  this  month,  and  four 
1  °Je  that  have  just  about  paid  their 
,  c«sts.  All  the  other  have  made  a 
r  for  us.  It  certainly  is  fine  to  be 
*"  e  to  look  at  this  book  at  any  time  and 


know  just  what  each  cow  is  doing.” 

“Well,  Henry,”  replied  Martha,  “I  am 
glad  you  are  satisfied  with  the  work  of 
the  tester.  I  feel  now  that  we  are  on  the 
road  to  success.” 

“That’s  right,  Martha,  I  feel  sure  that 
Johnny’s  ‘Better  Bulls — Better  Cows — 
Better  Profits’  is  going*  to  be  the  answer 
to  our  problem,  whether  it  wins  the  prize 
for  him  or  not.” 

The  new  feeding  schedule  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  into  effect,  and  a  few  days 
later  Henry  noted  that  his  six  cans  did 
not  hold  all  of  the  milk  produced,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  week  it  required  an 
extra  10-quart  can  to  hold  it  all. 

A  few  nights  later  Johnny  came  home 
from  school  fairly  bubbling  over  with  ex¬ 
citement.  It  had  been  announced  in 
school  that  the  Farm  Bureau  Committee 
had  been  over  all  of  the  slogans  and  had 
sorted  them  down  to  three  as  being  the 
leaders.  They  had  also  decided  to  offer 
two  additional  prizes,  a  second  prize  of 
$10  and  a  third  prize  of  $5.  There  was 
to  be  a  county-wide  meeting  over  at 
Middleport  on  the  following  Wednesday 
night,  to  which  the  whole  county  was  in¬ 
vited,  and  at  this  meeting  the  prizes  were 
to  be  awarded. 

“I  don’t  know,  Dad,”  said  Johnny, 
“whether  my  slogan  is  one  of  the  leading 
three,  but  the  teacher  did  say  that  it  was 
the  winner  for  our  school.” 

“Well,  son,”  said  Henry,  “we  will  just 
plan  to  attend  that  meeting  and  find  out. 
I  hope  you  have  won,  but  don’t  be  too 
badly  disappointed  if  you  don’t.  Your 
slogan  has  done  us  lots  of  good  here  at 
home.  We  have  a  purebred  bull,  and 
some  day  I  am  going  to  get  some  purebred 
cows,  then  you  can  have  a  calf  of  your 
own  anyway.” 

The  night  of  the  meeting  arrived  and 
found  the  Jones  family  seated  in  the  big 
town  hall  at  Middleport.  Nearly  every 
seat  was  taken,  and  a  hush  fell  upon  the 
room  as  Ed  Patterson  stepped  to  the 
front  of  the  platform  and  called  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  order.  Seated  just  back  of  him, 
on  the  platform,  were  the  other  members 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Committee.  Henry 
knew  them  all,  although  they  came  from 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  county, 
for  each  member  was  a  man  generally 
known  as  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
farmer. 

“Fellow  farmers  and  friends,”  said  Mr. 
Paterson,  “this  is  a  joyful  occasion.  We 
have  met  together  to  see  some  boy  from 
one  of  the  schools  of  our  county  get  his 
first  start  as  a  dairy  farmer  by  winning, 
as  an  effort  for  his  labors,  a  purebred 
heifer  calf. 

“The  directors  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
realizing  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
quality  of  dairy  cattle  on  our  farms,  in 
order  that  dairy  farming  may  be  a  more 
nrofitahle  industry,  and  believing  that 
better  bulls  have  a  very  important  place 
in  this  development,  some  time  ago  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  to  conduct  a  better 
bull  campaign.  To  stimulate  interest  in 
this  wor,  we  offered  to  all  boys  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  county,  a  first,  second 
and  third  prize  for  the  best  slogan  for 
our  campaign.  It  was  understood  that 
the  slogan  must  show  a  reason  for  keep¬ 
ing  better  bulls. 

“Over  600  slogans  were  sent  in  from 
various  high  schools,  and  the  committee 
has  had  a  hard  task  in  selecting  the  three 
winners,  and  has  done  so  only  after  much 
discussion  and  study.  The  winner  of  the 
first  prize  will  receive  a  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  heifer  calf,  and  the  winners  of  the 
other  two  prizes  will  receive  gold  pieces. 
I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Franklin,  our 
County  Agent,  to  bring  in  the  heifer  that 
all  may  see  the  award  made.” 

Franklin,  who  had  been  waiting  just 
outside  the  door,  now  came  down  the  aisle 
leading  a  handsome  fawn  and  white  heifer 
about  three  months  old.  Every  line  and 
angle  of  the  animal  showed  breeding  and 
quality. 

Pausing  until  the  heifer  stood  just  in 
front  of  the  platform,  Mr.  Patterson  then 
resumed  :  “This  heifer,  ‘Mayday’s  Delight,’ 
is  sired  by  a  bull  that  has  been  proven 
and  that  has  eight  daughters  with  an 
average  of  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  500 
lbs.  of  fat.  Her  dam  was  the  best  cow  in 
our  Cow-Testing  Association  last  year. 
I  will  now  make  the  award,  and  ask  John 
.Tones  of  the  Westbridge  High  School  to 
come  forward.” 

It  seemed  to  Johnny  as  if  his  heart 
stopped  beating,  and  then  as  if  he  were 
suddenly  on  fire.  Rising  from  his  seat,  he 
walked  down  the  aisle  with  shaky  knees 
to  where  Mr.  Patterson  stood  awaiting 
him. 

“John,”  said  Mr.  Patterson,  “I  take 
great  ideasure  in  awarding  to  you  this 
heifer  calf.  Your  slogan,  ‘Better  Bulls — 
Better  Cows — Better  Profits,’ is  outstand¬ 
ingly  the  best,  and  symbolizes  the  basic 
principles  of  the  dairy  industry.  Better 
profits  in  dairying  can  come  only  through 
better  cows,  and  better  cows  are  seldom 
offered  for  sale  on  the  market,  but  must 
come  through  the  use  of  better  bulls.  In 
giving  into  your  hands  the  halter  rope 
from  this  heifer,  Mr.  Franklin  will  ac¬ 
complish  a  far  more  valuable  object  than 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  mere  award¬ 
ing  of  a  prize,  for  he  will  be  starting  an¬ 
other  boy  on  the  road  to  successful  dairy 
farming.  Learn  to  care  for  your  heifer, 
my  boy,  and  take  pride  in  the  ownership 
of  a  fine  animal.  May  she  become  a  better 
cow  and  you  a  better  farmer!” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


To  Silo  Owners  Only 

YOU  are  an  aggressive,  up-to-date  farmer  or  you  wouldn’t  own  a  Silo. 

You  are,  therefore,  an  intelligent  buyer.  You  have  to  be.  Your  equip¬ 
ment  runs  into  thousands  of  dollars. 

As  purchasing  agent,  your  job  is  not  confined  to  buying  machinery.  You 
have  to  keep  posted  on  methods,  improvements  and  costs.  You  want  the 
cold,  hard  facts — not  manufacturers’  claims. 

The  1929  Papec  Cutter  Catalog  covers  filling  costs  with  figures — improve¬ 
ments — electric  silo  filling — Papec  operation  and  construction  with  careful 
specifications.  An  honest  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  busy  farmer  the 
information  he  wants  in  the  simplest  possible  form. 

The  new  Cutter  Catalog  will  be  of  interest  to  you  whether  you  do  your 
Own  filling  or  hire  it  done.  Wc  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  free  of  charge. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 


610  East  Main  St. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


I 


I  Ma\ers  of  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders,  Hay  Choppers. 

j  Gentlemen: — Kindly  send  free  Cutter  Catalog. 

j  Name . .  ...  «... . 

|  Address  . . 
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There’ll  Be 
Lots  of  Corn 


For  Nature  has  a  way  of  making  up 
for  lost  time.  Don’t  let  Her  catch  you 
napping.  Get  a  Unadilla  now  and  be 
ready  for  any  kind  of  an  emergency. 
If  your  corn  is  good — good  !  In  a  Una¬ 
dilla  it  will  become  the  best  of  winter 
milk-producing  feeds.  If  you  corn  be¬ 
comes  infested  with  the  corn  borer — 
ensile  it— a  positive  death  to  the  pest 
and  a  profitable  saving  for  you. 

The  Unadilla  is  the  strongest,  the 
easiest  to  erect  and  the  safest  silo. 
Every  dollar  put  in  it — for  both  con¬ 
struction  and  roughage — is  money  that 
returns  to  you  time  after  time  during 
the  long  life  of  the  silo. 

But  don’t  wait!  Order  now— immediate 
shipment,  any  size  Oregon  Fir  and  Spruce. 
Materials  dry  and  of  the  best  quality.  Dis¬ 
count  lor  cash  on  delivery.  Terms  if  want¬ 
ed.  Send  for  big  free  catalog  and  prices. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Self-Feeding,  Non-Clogging, 
Ball-Bearing,  Gears 
Run  In  OIL 


Wet  leaves  cannot  wind 
up  on  lower  roller.  Im¬ 
proved  8 hear  cut  insures 
clean  cutting. 

A  World’s  Record 

The  GEHL  will  cut  and 
throw  green  corn  45  feet 
high  at  only  500  R.  P.  M., 
saving  power  costa,  yet 
filling  the  highest  silo  rapid¬ 
ly.  Electric  power  costs  as 
low  as  $1.75  per  silo.  Gas¬ 
oline  power  cut  ONE- 
HALF.  Don't  buy  until 
you  have  our  catalog  and 
prices.  Write  today. 
GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

430  South  Water  Street,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


Spring-tension  rollers, 
nearness  of  rollers  to 
knives,  improved  fan 
blade  attachment  and 
gears  running  in  oil 
make  the  GEHL  the 
world’s  lightest  running 
and  cleanest  cutting  eilo 
filler. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
For  horses,  entile,  tiogclfc  Toledo*  Ohio* 


Fistula 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
successfully  treated  each  year  With 

Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


\l 

I* 

a  n<  ,  _ 

■  'tion  every  5th  day. Price  $2.56  a  bottle,  postpaid— 
H  money  refunded  If  it  fails.  Send  for  copy  of 

■  OUR  BIG  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

■  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseaaeH’of  horses 
and  cattle.  208  pages,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

% 


No  experience  necessary;  easy;  simple;  a  little  atten- 
*2.50  r  *  ‘  *  ‘ 


Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  YardS'chica0^. 


mmmmmmmimmmmmmmmmm 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


August  8,  1929. 

August :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 


Sheffield  Producers: 

Class 

1, 

$3.17 ; 

Class  2,  $2.10 ;  Class  3, 

$1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy .  $0.44 

@$0.44% 

Extra,  92  score  . 

•43% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

•40%@ 

.43 

Seconds  . 

.39 

@ 

.40 

LoAver  grades . 

.38 

@ 

•38% 

Ladles  . 

.34 

@ 

.37 

Packing  stock  . 

.31 

@ 

.32 

Renovated  . 

.39 

@ 

•39% 

Siveet,  fancy  . 

.45  %@ 

.46 

Extra  . 

.45 

Firsts  . 

.42 

@ 

•44% 

Seconds  . 

.40 

@ 

•41% 

Centralized  . 

.401/4  @ 

•42% 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special. $0.23% @$0.24% 

Fancy  . 

.22%  @ 

.23 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  . . 

.22 

@ 

.22% 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  Avhite  . . . 

$0.48 

@$0.49% 

Extra  . 

.43 

@ 

.47 

Average  extras . 

.40 

@ 

.42 

Extra  firsts  . 

.37 

@ 

.39 

Firsts  . 

.34 

@ 

.35 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

.40 

@ 

.47 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby  best  . 

.38 

@ 

.44 

Gathered,  best  . 

.34 

@ 

.37 

Common  to  good  .... 

.28 

@ 

.32 

DEESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

Turkeys,  young  toms 

Hens  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . . 

Dark,  doz . . 

Culls  . 


$0.42  @$0.46 

.30® 

.40 

.35® 

.44 

.20® 

.26 

.30  @ 

.35 

.22® 

.25 

.16® 

.22 

.42® 

.46 

.40® 

.43 

.45  @ 

.50 

2.50@ 

3.00 

1.50@ 

2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.28@$0.30 

Chickens  . 30®  .34 

Roosters  . 18®  .22 

Ducks  . 20  @  .22 

Geese . .  .13  @  .15 

Tame  rabbits . 15@  .20 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs.  . . . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


$13.00@15.25 
.  8.00 @  9.50 
.  7.00  @  9.75 
.16.00@18.50 
.12.00®  15.00 
.  6.00  @  6.50 
.13.50®  14.50 
.12.00@12.00 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb. 
Good  to  prime 

Culls  . 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


. $0.23  @$0.24 

. 16®  .20 

. 11®  .13 

. 23.50@26.00 

. 15.00®  17.00 

. 18.00  @20.00 


POTATOES 

Md.  and  Va.,  bbl . 

Va.,  bbl . 

Jersey,  sack  . 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

3  55-lb.  sacks . 

150  lbs . 

100  lbs . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  S’n,  bbl.  . . . 

Bskt . 

Jersey,  bskt . 

VEGETABLES 


$1.75@$6.25 

1.75@ 

3.00 

2.00@ 

5.50 

4.25@ 

5.75 

5.50® 

6.00 

2.00® 

5.50 

3.50@ 

3.75 

6.00® 

6.50 

8.00@ 

8.25 

1.50® 

3.00 

.60® 

2.50 

Beets,  bu . $1.25@$1.50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2.75®  3.2;> 

Carrots,  bu . 75®  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 2.50®  6.00 

Celery  hearts,  doz .  1.00®  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 75®  2.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  i  ™ 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00®  7.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.00®  2.50 

Onions,  bu .  1.25®  2.25 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00®  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  3.00®  5.50 

Radishes,  100  bclis . 3.00®  4.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75®  2.75 

Squash,  bu . 25@  .50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00®  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.00®  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate . 50®)  2.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00®  3.00 

dried  beans — J oiling  Prices 


.$9.50  @$9.75 

Red  kidney  . 

.  8.50®  8.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . 

.$1.00  @$4.00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crt . 

.  .75®  3.50 

Bu . 

.  .75®  3.25 

Carolina,  crate  . 

.  .75®  4.25 

Bu . 

.  .75®  3.50 

Tennessee,  bu . 

.  1.25®  3.00 

Arkansas,  bu . 

.  1.25®  1.50 

Indiana,  bu . 

.  1.75®  2.3S 

%  bu . 

.  .63®  1.50 

Virginia,  crt.  and  bu.  . .  . 

.  1.00®  2.75 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 

.  .75®  2.25 

Jersey,  crt.  or  bu . 

.  .50®  1.25 

Musklemons,  Cal.,  bu . 

.  2.75@  3.75 

Watermelons,  car  . 110.00@590.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 10  @  .15 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15®  .40 

Raspberries,  pt . 25®  .30 

Cherries,  qt . 25  @  .30 

Currants,  qt . 10@  .14 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00 @23.00 

No.  3  . 14.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  . . 20.00@22.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.49% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring .  1.56 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.17*4 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 60% 

Rye  .  1.17% 

Barley  . 81 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.52@  .53 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35®  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65®  .70 

Gathered  . 45®  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 45®  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40®  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35®  .40 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 05®j  .06 

String  beans,  lb . 15®  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 30®  .35 

Lettuce,  head  . 10®  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 30®)  .40 

Blackberries,  qt . 25®  .40 

Huckleberries,  qt . 30 @  .75 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Receipts  of  apples  were  heavier  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  wholesale  market  during  the  past  few 
days,  and  the  market  weakened  except  for 
fancy  marks.  There  continues  to  be  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  demand  for  good  quality  fruit  but  ordi¬ 
nary  stock  is  being  neglected  by  the  trade. 
Wealthies  in  %-bu.  baskets  brought  75c  to  $1, 
and  bushel  stock  sold  for  $1.50  to  $2.  Graven- 
steins  brought  $1.50  to  $2  per  basket  with  a 
few  extra  fancy  up  to  $2.50.  The  cantaloupe 
market  was  generally  dull,  with  supplies  liberal 
both  from  nearby  and  from  Western  States. 
Delaware  Salmon  Tints  in  flats  of  12,  sold  for 
50  to  75e,  while  truck  receipts  of  various  va¬ 
rieties  from  Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  brought  75c  to  $1  per  standard  crate  of 
45s.  The  peach  market  was  not  very  active 
during  the  week,  due  principally  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  quality  of  the  offerings.  Fruit  of  good 
size  and  color  moved  well,  but  this  formed  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  total  supply.  Georgia 
Elbertas  in  six-basket  carriers  brought  $2.50  to 
$2.75,  while  North  Carolina  Elbertas  sold  for 
the  same  range  in  price.  Offerings  from  both 
sections  could  not  be  classified  better  than  or¬ 
dinary  to  fair  quality.  Virginia  Georgia  Belles 
in  bushels  were  quoted  at  $1  to  $1.50,  while 
Delaware  offerings  were  as  low  as  75c  per 
bushel.  Various  early  varieties  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  brought  50c  to  $1  per  bushel.  Most  of  these 
offerings  were  made  up  of  Carmans.  Much  of 
the  stock  showed  the  effects  of  the  prolonged 
dry  spell  which  resulted  in  small  sizes.  Huc¬ 
kleberries  and  blackberries  were  about  steady. 
String  beans  moved  well,  when  of  good  quality 
and  most  sales  for  young  tender  stock  were 
made  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  %-bu.  basket.  Lima 
beans  were  in  heavier  supply  and  the  market 
eased  off  slightly,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  of¬ 
ferings  brought  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  bushel.  Beets 
and  carrots  continued  steady  at  2  to  3c  per 
bunch.  Corn  met  a  rather  slow  demand.  Dry 
weather  caused  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
offerings  from  nearby  to  reach  the  market  in 
rather  irregular  quality.  Good  sugar  corn 
brought  $1  to  $2  per  sack  of  100  ears.  Good 
quality  cabbage  was  scarce  and  in  demand.  Egg¬ 
plants  met  a  fair  demand  at  steady  figures.  The 
lettuce  market  was  dull  with  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Big  Boston  selling  for  75c  to  $1 
per  crate.  The  onion  market  continued  steady 
with  nearby  bushels  white  bringing  $1.25  to 
$1.75,  while  broilers  brought  $2  to  $2.25.  The 
market  on  New  York  State  peas  was  slightly 
weaker  at  the  close  with  most  sales  at  $1.25  to 
$1.00.  Peppers  of  various  varieties  were  in 
liberal  supply.  Bullnose  from  New  Jersey 
brought  GO  to  90c,  while  hot  varieties  sold  for 
35  to  60c  per  %-bu.  basket.  Tomatoes  were  in 
heavy  supply  throughout  the  past  week  and  the 
market  was  weaker.  Demand  was  generally 
slow  and  trading  dull  except  for  strictly  fancy. 
New  Jersey,  %-bu.  baskets,  and  20-qt.  crates 
sold  mostly  from  50c  to  $1,  while  12-qt.  climax 
baskets  brought  35  to  50c.  The  white  potato 
market  was  firm,  with  light  supplies  and  a  fair 
demand.  New  Jersey  is  the  leading  shipper  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country  and  Kansas  is 
in  first  place  in  the  Middle  West.  New  Jersey 
Cobblers  sold  for  $5  to  $5.15  per  150-lb.  sack 
with  a  few  sales  up  to  $5.25.  Eastern  Shore 
stock  brought  $5.50  to  $5.75  per  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  was  rather  slow  during  the 
past  week,  due  to  the  hot  weather.  Trading 
was  limited  to  strictly  fresh  eggs,  which  formed 
only  small  portion  of  the  total  receipts.  A  large 
part  of  the  supply  showed  heat  damage.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  held  steady  at  37c,  while  fresh  firsts 
sold  mostly  33  to  35c.  Fancy  carton  stock 
brought  47  to  48c  while  candled  eggs  ranged 
from  45  to  47c.  Receipts  during  the  week 
dropped  to  32.874  cases  from  37,000  cases  the 
week  before.  The  out  of  storage  movement  has 
now  started  and  dealers  are  turning  to  these 
stocks  in  preference  to  heat  damaged  offerings 
of  fresh  eggs. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  strictly  in  the 
buyers’  favor  for  the  past  few  days.  Receipts 
were  moderate,  but  demand  and  trading  were 
slow  and  the  market  dull.  Fowls  in  fairly  lib¬ 
eral  supply  more  than  met  the  trade  require¬ 
ments.  Fancy  colored  stock  sold  for  31  to  32c, 
while  Leghorns  were  steady  at  25  to  27c.  Most, 
offerings  of  chickens  were  of  irregular  quality, 
but  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  moved  well  at  33  to 
35c,  with  a  few  sales  higher.  Ducks  were  slow 
and  weaker  at  18  to  20c.  Receipts  of  fresh 
killed  poultry  were  light  but  trading  was 
limited  account  of  the  hot  weather.  Offerings 
of  fowls  were  ample  for  the  limited  demand, 
and  most  sales  of  barreled  packed  stock  moved 
at  36  to  38c.  Nearby  broilers  sold  for  38  to 
40c  for  large,  and  35  to  37c  for  the  smaller 
sizes.  Chickens  were  in  light  supply  and  steady. 
Demand  for  ducks  was  slow  but  prices  held 
steady  at  24c.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  was 
considerably  heavier  than  during  the  same  week 
of  last  year.  During  the  week,  474,581  lbs. 
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were  received,  compared  with  344,246  lbs.  last 
year.  Since  January  1,  Philadelphia  has  re¬ 
ceived  approximately  thirteen  million  pounds  of 
dressed  poultry.  This  figure  is  but  about  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  more  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1928. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  the  better  grades  of  hay  was 
firm.  Arrivals  of  new  hay  moved  readily  at  a 
premium  over  the  offerings  of  old  stock.  No. 
2  Timothy  sold  for  $18  to  $19  per  ton,  while 
Timothy  clover  mixed  No.  1  ranged  from  $17.50 
to  $18.50.  Sample  remained  unchanged  at  $12 
to  $14.  Receipts  of  straw  were  very  light,  with 
many  days  when  no  arrivals  were  reported. 
There  were  too  few  sales  of  rye  and  oat  straw 
to  make  quotations  possible,  and  new  wheat 
straw  was  steady  at  $12  to  $13  per  ton. 

J.  M.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — -Creamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
53c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  45c;  undersized  eggs, 
doz.,  40c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  48c;  minimum  weight, 
all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream, 
qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75; 
asparagus,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  berries,  black,  qt.,  20c;  berries, 
red,  qt.,  30c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  red, 
head,  5c;  currants,  qt.,  12c;  cherries,  sour,  qt., 
15c;  cherries,  sweet,  qt.,  20c;  cucumbers,  8  for 
25c;  new  carrots,  belt.,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  15c;  dandelion  greens,  pk.,  20c; 
endive,  lb.,  3c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horse¬ 
radish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  7c;  onions,  green,  bch.,  5c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  45c;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.30;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  green  peas,  2  qts.,  25c; 
pineapples,  each,  10  to  20c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c; 
radishes,  bell.,  5c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  string  beans,  wax,  qt.,  10c; 
spinach,  pk.,  25c;  strawberries,  qt.,  18  to  20c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  10c; 
turnips,  Rutabagas,  lb.,  2c. 

Live  Poultry.— Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  38c:  light 
fowls,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c, 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
hambtirg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  35c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  35e;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  24c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hiekorynuts,  qt.,  15c;  hardwood, 
delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  22c;  ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  25  to 
28c;  dressed,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  25 
to  32c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  48c;  yearlings,  live, 
lb.,  28  to  30c;  Leghorns,  25  to  28c;  broilers, 
live,  lb.,  25  to  36e;  dressed,  lb.,  50  to  55c; 
squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c; 
eggs,  unclassified,  doz.,  42  to  45c;  fancv  white, 
crate,  $13;  grade  A,  $12.50;  unclassified,  $11; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  60c. 

A’egetables  and  Produce. — -Carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
40  to  50c;  cauliflower,  head,  15c;  cabbage,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  beans, 
wax,  bu.,  $1.50;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c; 
dill,  doz.  bells,  60c;  garlic,  lb.,  10c;  lettuce, 
head,  5  to  3c;  honey,  qt.,  GO  to  75c;  caps,  25c; 
kohlrabi,  bch.,  5c;  leeks,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  30c;  peas,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  45c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bchs,  40  to  50c;  sweet  corn,  doz.  ears,  15  to 
35c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1;  Summer  squash,  doz., 
$1  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  qt.,  25  to  30c;  bu.,  $8 
to  $10. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  black¬ 
caps,  crate,  $5;  qt.,  15  to  20c;  cherries,  sweet, 
qt.,  20  to  25c;  sour,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sour,  crate, 
$4.50  to  $4.80;  Columbias,  crate,  $2.50  to  $4; 
currants,  qt.,  15c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25  to 
30c;  long  blacks,  qt..  30  to  35c;  red  raspber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  30  to  35c;  red  raspberries,  crate,  $0.50 
to  $7. 

Hay,  mixed,  $12  to  $15. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

August  6. — Both  butter  and  eggs  are  higher. 
Apples  are  beginning  to  arrive  in  larger  quan¬ 
tity. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter  higher; 
creamery,  prints,  49  to  50c;  tubs,  47  to  48c; 
firsts,  45  to  47c;  undergrades,  44  to  45c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  25c;  longhorn,  25 
to  26c;  brick,  27  to  2Se;  brick  Swiss,  32c;  lim- 
burger,  35e.  Eggs,  higher;  nearby  fancy,  50c: 
grade  A,  40  to  48c;  grade  B,  38c;  grade  C,  33c; 
nearby  at  mark,  33  to  44c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  32 
to  35oj  chickens,  41  to  44c;  old  roosters,  24  to 
26c;  broilers,  37  to  41c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  tur¬ 
keys,  41  to  46c.  Live  poultry,  lower,  fowls,  23 
to  30c;  broilers,  20  to  32c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
21c;  ducks,  20  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  lower,  Duchess, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Yellow  Transparent,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  Williams,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  Wealthy,  $3 
to  $3.25.  Potatoes,  steady;  Va.,  bbl.,  $6  to 
$6.25;  N.  J.,  150-lb.  sack,  $2.20  to  $2.50;  home¬ 
grown,  2-bu.  sack,  $4. 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  steady;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10;  pea,  medium,  $11  to  $11.50: 
white  kidney,  $14  to  $15;  marrow,  $15.50  to 
$16.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2.15  to  $2.25;  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  qt.,  13  to 
15c;  cantaloupes,  Ariz.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.75; 
cherries.  4-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  currants,  32-qt. 
crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  grapes,  Cal.,  Malaga,  lug, 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  Thompson  seedless,  $3  to  $3.25; 
gooseberries,  qt.,  20c;  honeydews,  crate,  $1.50 
to  $2;  huckleberries,  Pa.,  4-qt.  bskt.,  $1; 
peaches,  Ga.  Elberta,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.25;  .pears, 
Cal.,  Bartlett,  box,  $3.75  to  $4;  raspberries, 
black,  qt.,  10  to  15c;  red,  pt.,  12%  to  15c; 
watermelons,  40  to  85c. 

Vegetables.. — Beans,  green,  wax,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25:  beets,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  cabbage,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  60  to 
85c:  corn,  doz..  35  to  40c;  cucumbers,  bu..  75c 
to  $2.25;  eggplant,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  kohlrabi, 
doz..  60  to  75c;  lettuce,  doz.  crate,  60  to  75c; 
peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $2 
to  $2.25;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  romaine, 
bu.,  55  to  65c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
squash,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt., 
$2.15  to  $2.25;  turnips,  bu.,  $2. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  clover,  case,  $3.50  to 
$4;  dark,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple  products,  steady; 
syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  old,  $1.25  to 
$1.50:  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $17 
to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $18:  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $11.50:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $32; 
standard  middlings,  $34.50;  red-dog,  $40;  cot¬ 


tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $41  50-  oil 
meal,  34  per  cent.  $56;  hominy,  $45.50:’  elu ten 
$39.90;  oatfeed,  $15.50;  Timothy  seed,  bu.  Si  •>-. 
to  $3.65;  Alfalfa,  $15  to  $16.50;  Alsike  $20  to 
$21;  clover,  $20  to  $21.  C  H.  B. 

Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 


good 


Steers,  1,100  to  1,300, 

950  to  1,100.  good  . 

800  up,  medium  . 

Common  . 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  .  . 
Common  and  medium  . . . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . . . 
Low  cutters  and  cutters 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef 

Cutter-medium  . 

Calves,  500  down,  med.-ch. 

Cull-eom . 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good-ch. 

Medium  . 

Cull-eom . 


.$14. 
.  .14 
.  .12. 
.  .  9 


.11 

.  8 
.  9 


.  7 
.  5 
.10 
.  8 
.11 
.  7 
.15 
.12 
.  8 


HOGS 


25(q  15.00 
50@15.oo 
50  <0  14.50 

•  50@12.50 
•50@13.00 

•  00@11  .r,o 

•  00  @10. 25 

•  50@  9.00 

•  50@  7.50 

•  25@11.00 

•  00@10.25 
•00@15.00 
•00@11.00 
•00@16.50 
50@15.00 

;.00@12.50 


Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.-ch . $11.00@11  75 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.-ch . 11. 50 @12  55 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.-ch . 12.40@F' 54 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.-ch . 11.75@12  55 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.-ch . 1L50@12  00 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  9.25@  9)75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good-choice  . $13.00@13  50 

92  down,  medium  . 11  50iaia  no 

All  wts,  common  .  9J)0@1L50 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  medium-choice  .  9.00@ll.oo 

Ewes,  120  down,  med. -choice .  5.50 (b  6  75 

120  to  150,  medium-choice .  5.00@  6.50 

All  wts.,  cull-eommou  .  2.50@  5)50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  Va.  and  IV.  Va.  No  1 
Wealthies,  2%-in.,  $2.75  to  $3;  fair  color  ‘low 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  Va.  and  W.  Va.,  US  No  1 
as  $2.50;  2%-in..  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Gravensteins,’ 
2%-in.,  $3;  Maiden  Blush,  2%-in.  few  sales 
$3.25;  Rambos,  2%-in.,  $2.75  to  $3;  beans' 

green,  Md.,  hprs.,  $1.50;  blackberries,  N.  J.,  32- 
qt.  crts.,  $6;  cantaloupes,  Md.  Salmon  Tints 
Jumbos,  36s,  $1.50*  to  $1.75;  trunks,  36s,  $2  to 
$2.25;  standard,  30s,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  flats,  85c 
to  $1;  poorer,  50c;  cucmbers,  Md.,  bu.  bskt., 
best,  $1.75  to  $2;  Del.,  bu.,  poor  to  ord.  $1  ■ 
eggplant,  hprs.,  N.  J.,  $1.75:  huckleberries,  Vn 
32-qt.  crts.,  $6.50  to  $7;  12-qt.  bskt.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  lettuce,  N.  Y.,  2-doz.  crts.,  Big  Boston. 
$1.15  to  $1.40;  onions,  50-lb.  sacks,  whites  $2 
to  $2.25;  peaches,  S.  C.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2-in.  mini¬ 
mum,  few  sales,  $2;  1%-in.  minimum,  few  sales, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Pa.  Carman,  $1  to  $1.10;  pears. 
Ga.,  bu.  bskt.,  ICeiffers,  $1.50;  peppers,  hprs.. 
N.  J.,  $1.50;  potatoes,  Cobblers,  Va.  and  Md. 
stave  bbls..  U.  S.  No.  1,  $5.65  to  $5.75;  No.  2. 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  mostly  $2.50;  New  Jersev,  150- 
lb.  sacks,  Cobblers.  $5.15  to  $5.25;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Ga.,  hprs.,  Big  Stem  Jerseys,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  Ga.,  bbls.,  yellows,  No.  1,  $8  to  $8.50; 
No.  2,  $6.50  to  $7;  tomatoes,  Ohio,  12-qt.  bskt., 
fancy,  best,  $1  to  $1.15;  choice,  50  to  75c. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

No.  1  Timothy,  $20.50  to  $21;  standard,  $19 
to  $20:  No.  2,  $17  to  $18;  No.  3,  $14  to  $15;  No. 
1  light  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  No.  2,  $15 
to  $16;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
No.  2,  $10  to  $11;  No.  3,  $9  to  $10;  No.  1  oat, 
$10.50  to  $11;  No.  2,  $10  to  $10.50. 

EGGS 

Local,  fresh  select,  whites,  40  to  41c;  browns, 
37  to  40c;  current  receipts,  31  to  33c  doz. 

POULTRY 

Fresh  -  killed,  full  -  dressed  hens,  45c;  hog- 
dressed,  40c  lb.  Live  poultry,  hens,  heavy, 
30  to  31c:  Leghorns,  24  to  26c;  roosters,  18  to 
19c:  broilers,  colored,  30  to  33c;  Leghorns,  24 
to  26c;  ducks,  25  to  27c;  geese,  18  to  20c  lb.; 
common  pigeons,  40  to  50c  pair. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

August  6.  1929. 

The  past  week  has  witnessed  an  improved 
demand  on  many  fresh  vegetables  at  Boston 
with  resulting  price  advances,  especially  on 
beans  and  cabbage.  Potatoes  were  moderately 
active.  Eggs  were  firmer.  Increased  activity 
was  noted  on  the  wool  market. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  Astraehans  ord.,  $1  to  $2;  fancy,  $2.50  to 
$3.  Transparents,  $1  to  $2.50;  few  large  ex¬ 
tra  fancy,  $2.75  to  $3  std.  bu.  box.  Del.  and 
N.  J.,  AVealtliy,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Gravensteins, 
unclassified.  $1.75  to  $2  bu.  bskt. 

Beans. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  few,  $2.50. 
Shells,  $1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  32-qt.  crates,  20  to  30c  qt. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  40  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  C'al  , 
crates,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Cabbage. — 'Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  18  bchs.,  $1.50  to  $2.50  18  bchs., 
Cal.  crts.,  $7  to  $7.50,  few  sales. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  6e" 
mand  fair.  Native,  50  to  60  cukes,  $1  to  $2.50 
std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  18  heads,  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  N. 
Y.,  24  hds.,  best,  75c  to  $1;  poorer,  35c;  Cal.. 
4  to  5  doz.,  best,  $6.50  to  $7;  few,  $7.50. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  $1.25  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  bags, 
$2.15  to  $2.25. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1.50  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Ara.,  bbls., 
$6;  few,  $5.75. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  60c  to  $1  std.  bu. 
box. 

Romaine. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  12  to  14  heads,  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native,  50c  to  $1  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hothouse,  mostlv  15  to  20c  lb.  Outdoor, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  y2  box.  Md.,  6  bskt.  crts.,  $1. >6 
to  $2.  Tenn.,  lugs,  $1  to  $1.75.  N.  J.,  20-qt. 
No.  Is,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Butter. — Market  quiet,  creamery  extras,  -idy-tc, 
firsts,  41  to  43c;  seconds,  39%  to  40%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  52c;  white  extras,  50  to  51c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  49c  doz.  _  , 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $9-7o  tJ 
$10.25;  Cal.,  small  xvhite,  $11.75  to  $1- : / p‘~ 
low  Eves,  $8.25  to  $8.50;  red  kidney,  $9,~o  10 
$9.50;  Limas,  $16  to  $16.50  100-lb.  sacks.  . 

AA'ool. — Market  steady,  demand  good.  Receipt 
of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week  ending 
August  3,  1929,  17,084,500  lbs.  „ 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  37  to '  w  • 
clothing,  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing. 

44c;  clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing,  40c, 
clothing,  40  to  41c.  Q-  . 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  9-  to  > 
clothing,  84  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  J- 

95c:  clothing.  84  to  87c:  %  blood,  combing, 
to  87c;  clothing.  78  to  81c.  Terr.,  combing. 
to  95c:  clothing,  85  to  88c:  %  blood.  conUnng. 
92  to  95c;  clothing,  85  to  88c:  %  blood,  com 
ing,  88  to  90c;  clothing,  73  to  78c:  low  ’i  bioou, 
combing,  65  to  70e;  clothing,  62  to  »5c;  a 
blood,  combing,  78  to  81"  •  clothing,  70  to  7oc. 
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HALL’S  CHICKS 


ARE  BETTER -From  New  England  Ac¬ 
credited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

R.  |.  Red.. . .  (S;irij  if'  I  100*  Kv. 

(Iss1  SI  lot  1 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


5PFCIAL7E6G  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY  -  WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Vfrv  high  quality  chicks  bred  especially  for  high  egg  pro 
duction.  Pure  Bred.  Shipped  C. O. D.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Carefully  selected  by  experts. 

Bar.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks)  Wh. 
gil  Led.  Wyandottes;S.C. 

Beds; Wh.,  Bf. Orpingtons 
Jer.  Bl.  GiantB,  L.  Brahmas 
Heavy  Assorted 


So 

$3.25 

4.00 

2.75 


50 

$6.00 

8.00 

5.25 


100  500 

$tl.50  $55.00 

15.00  72.00 

10.00  47.50 


Catalog  Free  Book,  “Mow  to  liaise  Chicks”  with  each  order. 
THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15.  ADA,  OHIO 


Hubbard  Farms  Reds— Chicks 

at  Reduced  Summer  Prices 

All  bleeders  100%  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Sturdy,  livable  chicks,  early  maturing,  heavy 
laying,  large  egg  strain. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CATALOG. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  100  600  1000 

Barred  Hocks .  $0.00  $42.50  $85.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  10-00  47.00  . 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop»  McAllstervllle.  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  WCILL0SS!P 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— Wyckoff  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— Tancred  Strain 
S  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  ... 

REDS  - 

LIGHT  MIXED  - 

HEAVY  MIXED  I-  -  -  -  - - - 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Less  than  a  100  add  lc  a 
chick.  100%  Jive  del.  P.  O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

J.  EHRENZELLER.  Prop. 


$8.00  per  100 
8.00  per  10O 
7.50  per  lOO 
9.00  per  lOO 
10.00  per  lOO 
7.00  per  lOO 
8.00  per  lOO 


United  Phone 


McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  60  100 

8.  C.  Beds . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Hocks...  3  00  5  50  10.00 

White  Leghorns .  2-50  4-50  8. 00 

Heavy  Mixed .  ....  2.50  4  50  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

600  lots  %e  less,  1,000  lotB  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  •  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  S 1  O  per  100 ;  Light  and  Heavy,  S I  2  j  All 
Heavy,  $14.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more,  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Pay  after 
arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Better  order 
right  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily.  Immediate 
shipment.  We  hatch  all  year.  Send  for  folder. 
tCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Miin  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phene  1604 


DADV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $  8.00  per  100 

DAD  I  s.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.00  per  100 

fUIPYC  Barred  Rocks  .  9.00  per  100 

LrllUKO  s.  C.  Reds .  9.00  per  100 

i  .nr  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

August  Delivery  Light  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

500  lots  l£c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAllstervllle,  Penna. 


DADV  pITIpyP  Order  Direct  From  Ad. 
DAD  I  LnivlViJ  Save  Time  and  Money. 

Free  RaDge  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

'V.  k  Hr.  ltorka,Beda,  -  $2.75  $6.25  $10.00  $49  00  $95.00 
Heavy  Mixed  Broilers  -  2.60  4.75  9.00  44.00  85.00 

UlSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

LEGHORN PULLETS 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Rrnilpp  rilipl/c  Better  quality  Hocks, 
Ui  Reds,  Wyandottes  at 

12c  prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Hatches  weekly  of  strong 
chicks  guaranteed. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS  .  WaahlngtonvlUe,  Pa. 


Parks'  S  barred  pocks 

BUY  YOUR  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS  NOW 
»t  abont  ONE-THIRD  what  they  will  coat  later  on. 


CHOICE  BREEDERS  too  at  special  price. 

Take  advantage  of  this  annual  price 
reduction  to  get  started  with  some  of 
America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
Strain  of  Rocks.  Write  for  complete 
prices  and  40tli  anniversary  catalog. 

J.W. PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  per  100;  $90  per  1.000;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100; 
mack  Giants,  $ts  per  100.  Prompt  service.  C.  O.  D. 

F.  Kwlng  Rt.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


Barred  Rock  Pullets 

v  weeks  up.  All  free  range.  Pedigreed  cockerels. 

JULES  F.  FRANC AIS  -  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


Pnrebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

'HICKS..  *9.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  *8.00  a  100 
Jierbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88,  McClure,  Pa. 


B'JW  HOCK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 

,, .  „  ln£  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  C.  0. 

 uATOIIEltY  &  POOLTHY  FA  KM,  Seaford,  iielawaro 


R^D-TO-LAY  BARRED  rocks,  pullets  and 

LOCKERELS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.  Y, 

|NDIAN  BLUE  PEACOCKS— all  ages  and  prices.  Eggs, 

■•3.00  each.  S.  E.  LAWTON  -  Thornton,  R.  i! 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 


Carried  on  at  the  State  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  There  are  100  pens  each  contain¬ 
ing  10  birds.  Following  is  report  for 
week  ending  July  31,  1929  : 

Ground  was  broken  July  30  for  the 
new  contest  plant,  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  this  purpose  being  made  at 
the  1929  session  of  the  Legislature  and 
approved  by  Governor  Roosevelt. 

The  new  plant  will  be  built  as  a  large 
unit  460  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide  with  a 
28x28-ft.  service  building  in  the  center. 
A  4-ft.  alley  at  the  rear  will  extend  the 
full  length  of  each  wing  and  open  into 
pens  8x16  ft.,  which  will  house  two  en¬ 
tries. 

Some  of  the  newer  developments  in 
poultry-house  construction  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  building.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  the  installation  of  heating 
and  ventilating  systems  and  of  artificial 
illumination. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the 
new  plant  ready  October  1,  the  opening 
date  of  the  1929-30  contest.  Reports  of 
progress  will  be  made  from  time  to  time. 
— H.  B.  Knapp,  Director,  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture. 

During  the  39th  week  of  the  seventh 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  3,573  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of 
51  per  cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  27 
eggs  over  last  week’s  production,  and  is 
70  more  eggs  than  for  the  same  week  of 
the  1928  contest.  The  pullets  have  laid  a 
total  of  120,992  eggs  since  Nov.  1,  1928. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — R.  I.  Reds: 
Walliceton  Farm,  57 ;  White  Leghorns : 
Valley  Brook  Farm,  57 ;  Donald  A. 
Howe,  57 ;  Codner’s  White  Leghorn 
Farm,  55 ;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  53 ; 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  52 ;  Kilbourn  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  52. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date  : 

White  Leghorns. — Codner’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  1,760 ;  Barnes  Hollywood 
Farm,  1,716;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry 
Farm,  1,688;  George  Dick,  1,686;  Pine 
View  Poultry  Ranch,  1,646 ;  Meadow 
Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  1,631 ;  Marshall 
Farm,  1,612. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Walliceton  Farm,  1,390; 
Charlescote  Farm,  1,347 ;  Joseph  P. 
Moynahan,  1,326. 

Australorps. — Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm,  948. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb, 
Old  Pickard  Farm,  1,477 ;  Pratt  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm,  1,409;  Kerr  C-hickeries, 


341. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
,493;  William  R.  Speck,  1,078;  High- 
ields  Farm,  1,078. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
dant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
ollows : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 
ruly  25 
ruly  26 
ruly  27 
ruly  28 
ruly  29 
ruly  30 

luly  31  ^  —  - - 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov- 
rn  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
Vhite,  48c;  brown,  45c;  medium,  41c. 
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“Crazy  Chicks” 

A  mysterious  disease  of  young  chicks 
has  become  alarmingly  prevalent  through¬ 
out  the  country  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  in  some  large  flocks  affecting 
as  high  as  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  birds. 
Up  to  the  present  time  investigators  have 
been  unable  to  determine  the  cause  with 
any  certainty  and,  while  methods  of  cure 
are  fairly  efficient,  they  are  not  based 
upon  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease  that  promises  certainty  of  preven¬ 
tion  or  cure. 

The  popular  name  for  the  disease, 
“crazy  chicks,”  seems  to  describe  the  affec¬ 
tion,  the  young  birds  suffering  from  it 
fluttering  about,  throwing  their  heads 
back,  falling  over  and  otherwise  acting  in 
an  irrational  manner  that  indicates  lack 
of  control  of  muscles,  if  not  of  the  mind. 
These  symptoms  should  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  rickets  in  young  chicks,  in 
which  disease  there  is  evident  weakness 
of  the  legs,  causing  the  bird  to  sit  or  squat 
and  walk  or  run  with  a  stiff  gait.  So  far 
as  is  now  known,  it  is  distinct,  too,  from 
what  has  been  termed  range  paralysis.  In 
this  latter  disease,  growing  cockerels  or 
pullets  may  be  found  on  range  or  in  their 
quarters  sitting  or  lying  upon  the  ground 
unable  to  walk.  One  or  both  legs  may  be 
extended  and  apparently  paralyzed  and 
either  or  both  wings  may  also  be  affected. 
Death  usually  follows  within  a  few  days, 
though  it  may  be  delayed  for  several 
weeks,  and  emaciation  of  the  bird  may 
precede  it.  In  range  paralysis  there  may 
be  an  accompanying  blindness  with  a 
whitish  film  forming  over  one  or  both 
eyes.  This  disease  is  of  uncertain  history 
but  attracted  particular  attention  in  the 
East  about  10  years  ago.  There  were 
isolated  cases  throughout  the  country,  ac¬ 
companied  in  some  sections  by  an  appar¬ 
ently  epidemic  form  that  caused,  severe 
losses  in  many  flocks,  even  attacking  ma¬ 
ture  fowls  in  their  permanent  quarters. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  range  paralysis  has  ever  been  offered 
and  no  certain  means  of  control  have  been 
found. 

Another  disease,  or  several  diseases,  de¬ 
scribed  in  older  treatises  upon  poultry- 
keeping  had  more  in  common  with  the 
present  crazy  c-hickedness  than  the  two 


mentioned  above  show.  Congestion  of  the 
brain,  vertigo  and  epilepsy  are  terms  that 
were  applied  to  it.  Pearson,  in  “Diseases 
of  Poultry,”  gave  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  symptoms  of  vertigo :  “It  is 
characterized  by  staggering,  stupor,  un¬ 
usual  movements  such  as  walking  back¬ 
ward  or  in  a  circle,  unusual  and  irregular 
movements  of  wings  and  feet  and  twisting 
the  head  backward  or  to  one  side.  Some¬ 
times  the  bird  will  fall  upon  its  side  and 
make  peculiar  movements  of  feet  and 
wings,  as  though  attempting  to  run  or 
fly.”  Congestion  of  the  brain,  or  vertigo, 
was  attributed  to  intestinal  worms,  the 
common  “goat”  of  little  understood  poul¬ 
try  diseases,  to  acute  i  idigestion,  blows 
upon  the  head  or  fright,  but  the  ascribed 
causes,  like  the  proposed  remedies,  did  not 
give  any  convincing  evidence  of  a  real 
understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease.  A  dose  of  castor  oil  was  probably 
the  most  rational  prescription,  and  a 
printed  statement  that  “the  bird  may  re¬ 
cover  if  the  cause  is  removed”  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  guarded  to  protect  the  writer  from 
any  charge  of  undue  optimism. 

Prominent  manufacturers  of  poultry 
foods  are  joining  with  investigators  from 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  trying 
to  find  the  cause  and  a  cure  for  this  crazi¬ 
ness  of  chicks  that  has  become  so  wide¬ 
spread.  Poultrymen  are  likely  to  ascribe 
a  sudden  outbreak  in  their  flocks  to  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  feed.  It  is  a  natural 
suspicion  that  birds  acting  so  peculiarly 
have  been  poisoned  in  some  way  and  any 
immediately  preceding  change  in  the  feed 
given  can  hardly  avoid  coming  into  ques¬ 
tion.  This  suspicion  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
reasonable,  since  it  is  known  that  the 
nerve  centers  governing  voluntary  motion 
of  the  muscles  may  be  affected  by  irri¬ 
tants  originating  in  the  digestive  organs, 
and  such  terms  as  “auto-intoxication” 
have  become  household  words.  About  all 
that  can  now  be  said  with  any  confidence 
with  regard  to  this,  however,  is  that  a 
prompt  cutting  down  of  the  amounts  of 
food  given  does  appear  to  act  quite  quick¬ 
ly  in  relieving  the  situation.  Particular 
brands  of  commercial  foods  used  or  special 
formulas  for  home  mixing  of  feeds  put 
out  by  experiment  stations  are  likely  to 
suffer  unjustly  in  reputation  because  of 
the  fact  that  this  disorder  follows  their 
use. 

The  trouble  is  too  widespread  and  too 
common  to  a  great  variety  of  feeding 
practices,  however,  to  make  a  charge 
against  any  particular  brand  or  mixture 
tenable.  What  does  now  seem  to  be  true 
is  that  forcing  for  quick  growth  and  ma¬ 
turity  at  least  predisposes  to  the  trouble. 
Cutting  down  the  amounts  of  forcing 
foods  is  usually  followed  by  immediate 
improvement  in  the  situation.  This  is 
sometimes  accomplished  by  adding  an 
equal  amount  of  wheat  bran  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  already  in  use,  thus  lightening  it  up, 
sometimes  by  merely  changing  the  kind  of 
food  given.  In  the  latter  case,  the  change 
induces  a  lessened  consumption  on  the 
part  of  the  birds  until  they  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  new  ration. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  good  results 
come  from  enforced  “dieting”  upon  the 
part  of  the  chicks,  rather  than  from  any 
particular  system  of  feeding.  Causing  the 
chicks  to  eat  less  for  a  week  or  two  seems 
to  straighten  out  their  digestive  systems 
and  overcome  the  effects  of  their  previous 
high  living.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  there 
will  be  many  theories  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  disorder  advanced  and  many  remedies 
offered,  but,  until  more  is  known  about  it 
than  can  now  be  stated  with  any  certain¬ 
ty,  treatment  will  have  to  be  of  the  kind 
termed  “empirical”  by  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession — that  is,  treatment  based  upon 
observation  of  results  of  measures  used, 
rather  than  upon  actual  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  untoward  symptoms.  Empiricism, 
however,  frequently  precedes  scientific  ex¬ 
planations,  and  fortunately,  for  it  is  often 
necessary  to  know  how,  long  before  science 
can  tell  us  why.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeding  Turkeys 

Later  I  will  purchase  several  hen  tur¬ 
keys  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  to 
feed  and  how,  as  the  best  means  of  fat¬ 
tening  them.  i.  b. 

New  York. 

Mature  turkeys  are  fed  upon  the  grains 
commonly  given  other  poultry :  com, 
wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat,  with  corn  the 
predominating  grain.  They  are  also  given 
skim-milk  and,  if  not  on  free  range,  ten¬ 
der  green  food  of  any  kind  that  they  like. 
The  poultry  mashes  used  in  feeding  young 
chicks  are  also  suitable  for  growing  tur¬ 
keys.  These  may  be  kept  dry  in  hoppers 
before  the  birds  or  fed  moistened.  As  early 
Fall  comes  and  it  is  desired  to  fatten  tur¬ 
keys  for  market,  the  proportion  of  corn 
fed  is  increased.  The  birds  will  show  by 
their  appetites  what  suitable  amounts  are. 
Fattening  should  begin  by  October  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market,  so  that  the  amount 
of  food  given  may  be  increased  as  it  will 
L ;  eaten,  without  sudden  changes  in  kind 
or  quantity.  If  you  intend  to  keep  the 
purchased  hen  turkeys  over  for  breeders, 
the  whole  grains  mentioned  will  form 
their  Winter  food.  Corn,  which  is  the 
chief  food,  should  be  clean,  free  from 
mustiness  and  sound.  Spoiled  food  of  any 
kind  should  be  avoided.  m.b.d. 


To  Kill 
Poultry 
Lice- 

!  Just  Paint  it 
on  the  Roosts! 

No  matter  how  big  the  flock  or  how  lousy,  only 
a  small  paint  brush  and  a  can  of  “Black  Leaf 
40”  are  needed  to  rid  a  flock  of  lice. 

Old  laborious  and  disagreeable  methods  of  dust¬ 
ing,  dipping  or  greasing  are  eliminated.  No 
longer  necessary  to  disturb  the  birds. 

Treat  Whole  Flock  In  a  Few  Minutes 
Simply  “paint”  “Black  Leaf  40”  on  top  of 
roosts.  When  birds  roost,  fumes  are  slowly  re¬ 
leased,  penetrating  the  feathers 
killing  the  lice.  Sold  by  poultry 
supply  stores.  $1.25  size  treats 
100  feet  of  roost.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Inc. 
Louisville.  Kentucky 


Black  Leaf  40' 

WORKS  WHILE  CHICKENS  ROOST 


ROSSMETAL  HOUSES 

INSULA  TED  For  Baby  Chicks 

and  Grown  Birds 


MAKE 

MORE  MONEY 

Ross  owners  get 
quick  rssults.  Thro* 
houses  — all  slits. 
Write  today  for  big  Rost  Catalog— free 
Buy  now-Pny  lntsr 
ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

I  Check  items  wanted.  900  Warder  St. 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Hog  Houses  ■ 
Silos  B  Cribs  ■  Cutters  ■  Mills 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

It.  MacEEUAIt’8  SONS  CO..  Peeksklll,  N.  Y. 


WENEKCHICK5 


Unequalled  Broiler  and  Roaster  Matings 

Rock- Wyandotte  Brahma  Cross .  $14  60—100 

Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Brahmas'.  15  50—100 
Heavy  Breed  Cross,  3  wks.  old ,  express  collect  29  50—100 
12  14  wks.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  express  collect,  $1.45  each 
Hatches  every  week  In  the  year. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  i. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS 


(CASH  or  C.  O.  D.) 

100 

500 

1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns 

$7.50 

$35.00 

$70.00 

S.  0.  Brown  Leghorns . 

7.50 

35.00 

70.00 

S.  Barred  Rocks . 

9.00 

42.50 

86.00 

White  Rocks . 

11.00 

52.60 

Light  Mixed,  $6.50—100  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00—100 
Order  direct.  100%  live  delivery— Postpaid. 

Chester  Valley  llatehery  -  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S quality  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  *10.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorns,  $8.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light,  $7.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  96%  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Box  73  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  s^5Fck°sR 

$10.00  per  lOO 
10.00  per  lOO 
8.00  per  lOO 

repaid. 

BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


White  Wyandottes  . 
White  and  Barred  Rocks 
Vt«avy  Mixed 

100  V 

JAS.  E.  ULSH 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  |Oc. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8c. 

Write  for  prices  on  600 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  1.  4.  BAUHtliKDNEK,  Hearer  Spring*,  Penn. 


300  Pullets 


Wyckolf  strain.  Ready 
to  lay,  *  l  .75  each  in  100 
lots.  Breeding  cockerels, 
82.  Bargain.  Belling  out. 

JOHN  ALBERTI.  Hopewell,  H.  J. 


D-— Barred  Rocks,  $10—100;  $90—1,000. 
KeliH.KSHea.vy  Mixed,  $8— 100.  White  Rocks  $11— 
100.  Large  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  $9—100.  100%  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  TWIN  IliTOIIEKY.MeAlUterville,  Pa. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

During  the  past  year  I  have  replied  to 
a  number  of  the  advertisements  appear¬ 
ing  in  your  paper  under  Farm  Help 
Wanted  and  have  never  received  a  reply 
to  any  of  them.  On  July  6  I  wrote  to 
Fruit  Grower,  Box  179,  Boston,  Mass., 
in  reply  to  his  ad  in  your  paper,  page 
927,  of  the  same  date,  and  have  had  no 
reply.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  do 
anything  about  this  matter,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  advertisers  should  an¬ 
swer  all  replies  to  their  ads  either  posi¬ 
tively,  negatively  or  tentatively,  h.  o.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  would  certainly  be  the  nice  thing  if 
classified  advertisers  answered  all  appli¬ 
cations.  It  seems  to  be  the  practice  to 
only  answer  the  applications  in  which  the 
advertiser  is  interested.  It  would,  in  cases 
where  a  large  number  of  answers  are 
received,  entail  a  good  deal  of  work  to 
respond  to  all. 

Being  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  read  Publisher’s  Desk 
very  carefully.  I  received  this  letter  of 
Goodyear  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  kind  that 
you  are  telling  the  readers  of  your  paper 
to  steer  clear  of.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

We  have  previously  cautioned  the  pub¬ 
lic  regarding  the  practice  of  this  com¬ 
pany  to  send  a  credit  check  for  $5  to 
apply  on  purchase  of  goods.  The  check  is 
of  course  pure  bait  to  lead  the  receivers  of 
it  to  believe  that  if  they  apply  the  check 
to  a  purchase  of  a  waterproof  coat  they 
will  be  $5  to  the  good.  Of  course  the  coat 
is  not  worth  more  than  the  amount  asked 
in  cash  when  returning  the  credit  check. 
It  is  a  shallow  scheme  which  should  de¬ 
ceive  no  one.  This  company  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  automobile  tire  manu¬ 
facturer  of  same  name. 

I  send  advertising  matter  from  the 
Face-A-Lite  Co.,  Mitchell,  S.  D.  As  I 
was  very  much  in  need  of  work  selling 
goods  I  sent  to  this  firm  for  50  Face-A- 
Lite  and  paid  them  $55  and  express 
charges.  The  goods  came  but  at  once  I 
noticed  that  there  were  screws  in  each 
Face-A-Lite,  and  their  advertisement 
states  a  child  can  put  them  on,  no  drill¬ 
ing  or  tapping  necessary.  It  took  a  good 
mechanic  one  hour  to  put  one  on  my  car, 
and  on  account  of  this  misstatement  in 
their  own  advertising  I  could  not  sell 
them.  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with 
them,  asking  them  to  take  their  goods 
and  refund  my  money,  and  they  refused  to 
do  this.  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  $55. 
Can  you  help  get  my  money  back?  I 
found  there  were  salesmen  through  this 
farming  country  two  years,  and  those  who 
bought  them  could  not  sell  at  any  price. 
They  retail  at  $3  apiece  and  do  not  work 
as  they  explain.  J-  s- 

New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the  agency  propositions 
for  which  it  is  claimed  there  is  so  much 
easy  money  in  selling.  This  man  in¬ 
vested  $55  in  the  device  only  to  find  he 
cannot  sell  them.  Face-A-Lite  Mfg.  Co. 
refuse  to  take  the  goods  back  and  refund 
his  money. 

I  am  sending  you  the  letter  I  received 
from  M.  Brown  &  Co.  I  answered  their 
advertisement  and  would  like  to  know  if 
they  are  reliable  people.  M.  v.  r. 

Maryland. 

The  circular  letter  of  M.  Brown  &  Co. 
makes  it  appear  that  the  company  desires 
to  employ  “mailing  secretary.”  As  usual 
with  work-at-liome  schemes,  a  deposit  is 
required  for  an  outfit.  These  so-called 
“mailing  secretary”  propositions  are  a 
deception  and  a  stiare.  No  R.  N.-Y. 
reader  has  any  excuse  if  he  gets  caught 
on  work-at-liome  fakes — all  of  them  have 
been  exposed  often  enough. 

Since  you  are  trying  to  keep  us  poor 
farmers  from  being  fleeced,  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  tactics  of  a  gang  that  is  working 
in  this  section.  They  are  selling  worth¬ 
less  floor  oilcloth  at  any  price  they  can 
get.  They  are  wanted  by  the  Delaware 
police  for  alleged  stealing.  They  worked 
this  section  June  21  and  22.  Please  expose 
this  gang.  There  seem  to  be  two  trucks 
working  together.  The  one  here  was 
black  and  enclosed,  with  Pennsylvania  li¬ 
cense,  a  Dodge.  b.  f.  s. 

[Maryland. 

We  are  printing  the  above  report  from 
the  Delaware  subscriber  for  the  benefit 
of  other  sections  where  the  same  gang 
may  attempt  to  operate  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner. 


A  young  man  complained  to  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  recently  that  he  had 
signed  up  for  a  correspondence  course  in 
electrical  engineering  and  although  he  had 
dropped  the  course  the  company  was  try¬ 
ing  to  collect  for  it  just  the  same.  He 
was  afraid  his  salary  would  be  garnisheed, 
so  he  came  to  ask  about  it. 

He  was  told  he  had  signed  a  binding 
contract  which  obligated  him  to  pay  the 
bill  regardless  of  whether  he  used  the 
course  or  not.  However,  on  investiga¬ 
tion  it  was  found  the  agent  had  sold  the 
course  to  him  by  promising  him  a  new 
job  and  that  the  young  man  did  not  have 
sufficient  education  to  take  such  a  course. 

To  keep  the  company  from  collecting 
the  young  man  will  have  to  fight  the  case 
in  court  and  prove  that  it  was  sold  by 
misrepresentation.  Had  he  investigated 
first  he  would  not  have  signed  up  for  such 
a  difficult  subject. 

Responsible  correspondence  schools  do 
not  knowingly  hire  agents  like  the  above 
but  the  wise  prospective  student  will  in¬ 
vestigate  all  claims.  It  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  a  statement  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  that  “among  pupils  enrolled 
in  correspondence  schools  less  than  7  per 
cent  of  all  those  who  enroll  as  such  com¬ 
plete  the  courses  for  which  they  enroll.” 
— Rochester  Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  receives  complaints  in 
such  cases  as  is  reported  by  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Better  Business  Bureau  practically 
every  day,  and  we  know  of  no  correspon¬ 
dence  school  that  is  exempt  from  just 
such  complaints.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  as  a  rule  correspondence  schools 
do  not  go  into  court  to  collect  under  the 


When  Your  Dog  Has  Fits 

By  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

If  the  family  dog  suddenly  starts  run¬ 
ning,  barking  frantically  and,  perchance, 
dashes  through  the  screen  door  of  the 
kitchen,  do  not  immediately  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  poor  beast  is  mad  and 
have  him  shot.  Those  are  not  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  rabies  or  hydrophobia.  They  in¬ 
dicate  a  form  of  hysteria  popularly  termed 
running,  barking  or  excitement  fits,  and 
the  disease  usually  is  induced  by  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  af¬ 
fects  the  brain  and  entire  nervous  system 
in  a  reflex  way.  The  fits  referred  to  com¬ 
monly  are  brought  on  by  undue  excite¬ 
ment,  such  as  when,  a  hunting  dog  gets 
after  game,  or  a  family  dog  enters  into  a 
prolonged,  strenuous  game  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Improper  foods  or  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing,  and  irritation  caused  by  intestinal 
worms,  may  be  the  direct  cause  of  the 
digestive  derangement.  The  fits  soon  sub¬ 
side,  but  the  dog,  for  a  time,  remains  dull, 
stupid  and  apparently  weak.  The  attacks 
recur  when  excitement  is  again  excessive. 

When  a  dog  is  affected  with  rabies  it 
may  either  have  the  furious  or  the  dumb 
form  of  the  disease.  In  the  furious  form 
the  dog  is  at  first  usually  affectionate,  but 
quickly  becomes  strange  in  its  actions. 
The  voice  changes  to  a  half-bark,  half¬ 
howl.  The  eyes  appear  staring.  The  pupil 
of  one  eye  may  appear  dilated  and  that  of 
the  other  eye  contracted,  and  both  eyes 
look  as  if  smeared  with  vaseline.  The 
dog.  when  given  the  opportunity,  runs 
away,  snapping  at  animals  and  man,  if 
they  come  in  its  way,  and  eventually  be¬ 


August  17,  1929 

To  rid  a  dog  of  hook  worms  the  veteri¬ 
narian  may  administer  pure  carbon  tetra- 
chlorid  in  soft  gelatin  capsules.  It  is  im¬ 
perative  that  the  drug  be  chemically  pure 
else  it  may  cause  serious  or  fatal  effects’ 
Great  care  must  also  be  taken  not  to 
break  the  capsules  when  administering 
them,  as  the  drug  is  extremely  volatile51 
and,  if  inhaled,  may  cause  similarly  un¬ 
toward  results.  The  dose  is  about  one  drop 
per  pound  of  body  weight  for  a  puppy, 
and  about  two  drops  per  pound  for  an 
adult  dog,  given  after  fasting  the  animal. 

Santonin  is  a  safer  remedy,  and  also 
effective  for  the  removal  of  round  worms. 
It  is  given  in  the  evening,  after  giving 
the  dog  sloppy  food  in  the  morning  and 
at  noon.  The  dosage  is  %  of  a  grain  for 
a  toy  puppy  and  y2  a  grain  for  an  adult 
dog  of  that  type,  up  to  one  grain  for  a 
puppy  of  a  very  large  breed  and  4  to  5 
grains  for  an  adult  dog  of  that  kind.  A 
good  method  of  treatment  is  to  give  san¬ 
tonin  in  y2  to  2-grain  doses  every  evening 
for  three  days,  preferably  in  a  little  soft 
food.  For  removal  of  tapeworms  the  dose  of 
santonin  is  added  to  6  to  10  grains  of 
freshly  powdered  areca  nut  and  followed, 
immediately,  with  one  ounce  of  fresh  milk 
and,  half  an  hour  later,  with  one.  ounce  of 
castor-oil.  Treatment  for  worms  may  be 
repeated  when  that  is  seen  to  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

Dieting  of  dogs  is  also  important  to 
prevent  and  remedy  running  fits.  The  dog 
is  a  carnivorous  animal  and  should  live 
chiefly  on  raw  and  lightly  cooked  lean 
meat,  other  than  pork.  Also  allow  milk, 
sweet  or  sour,  vegetables,  raw  eggs,  cooked 
fish,  dog  biscut  and  wheat  cereals.  Do  not 
feed  potatoes,  cornmeal,  sweets  of  any 


Mr.  W.  C.  Emery,  of  & It.  Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y.,  sends  us  this  interesting  picture  of 

some  of  the  farm  stock 


contracts  in  such  cases.  The  closing  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  above  item  means  that  93 
per  cent  of  the  people  who  sign  for  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  and  pay  for  them  re¬ 
ceive  no  value  for  the  money. 

Is  this  Alfalfa  concoction  what  it 
claims  to  be?  I  am  inclosing  a  booklet 
of  California  Alfalfa  Products  Co.,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  regarding  it.  r.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

The  pamphlet  contains  the  customary 
mixture  of  truth  and  bunk  found  in  the 
exploitation  of  cure-alls,  differing,  if  at 
all,  only  in  the  extravagance  of  the  claims 
made.  The  greater  part,  at  least,  of  what 
is  said  of  Alfalfa  as  a  plant  is  true.  It 
may  be  corroborated  by  reference  to  any 
authoritative  discussion  of  the  value  of 
Alfalfa  as  a  fodder.  When  that  value  is 
transferred  to  the  realm  of  medicine,  how¬ 
ever,  the  unbridled  imagination  of  the 
writer  becomes  the  source  of  authority 
and  the  statements  have  only  the  value 
that  such  authority  can  bestow. 

We  would  suggest  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  try  the  virtues  of  Alfalfa  as  a  food  and 
medicine  that  he  obtain  some  of  the  hay 
or  the  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  sold  by  dealers  in 
animal  and  poultry  foods  and  make  up 
his  own  tea  and  Alfalfa  muffins.  If  Alfalfa 
cannot  be  obtained,  common  red  clover 
possesses  practically  all  of  its  qualities, 
save  that  of  some  habits  of  growth.  He 
may  not  have  all  of  the  “science”  that 
“Created  Alvita  Products”  has,  but  he 
should  be  able  to  make  a  product  fully 
equal  in  medical  virtue  at  far  less  cost. 

The  Fine  Arts  Association  of  Chicago 
again  has  agents  working  in  the  city  who 
are  pulling  an  old  trick  which  causes 
much  disappointment  to  those  who  fall 
for  it.  A  young  lady  calls  at  the  door 
and  offers  the  housewife  her  choice  of  a 
sheaf  of  sealed  envelopes  saying  she  may 
draw  a  lucky  one.  The  housewife  always 
draws  a  card  which  entitles  her  to  a  free 
enlargement  of  a  favorite  photograph. 
The  young  lady  leaves  with  the  photo  say¬ 
ing  there  will  be  no  charge  and  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  a  man  will  call 
with  proofs  of  the  enlargement.  Later 
the  man  calls  as  promised  and  he  insists 
that  the  housewife  purchase  a  frame  for 
the  enlargement.  By  one  means  or  an¬ 
other  he  induces  her  to  sign  for  the  frame 
which  costs  in  most  instances  $16.50.  If 
she  refuses  to  purchase  the  frame,  she 
fails  to  get  the  enlargement  free  as  origi¬ 
nally  promised  and  many  complainants 
say  that  under  such  circumstances  they 
are  unable  to  obtain  return  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  photo.  That  the  agents  of  this  com¬ 
pany  resort  to  such  tricky  methods  is 
evidence  that  the  public  would  not  pur¬ 
chase  the  wares  if  the  whole  proposition 
were  at  once  made  known  to  the  pros¬ 
pect. — Rochester  Better  Business  Bureau. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Rochester  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  warning  the  public 
against  the  fake  “lucky  envelope  scheme.” 
Publishers’  Desk  has  been  exposing  the 
trick  even  since  it  was  originated  by  the 
Chicago  Portrait  Co.  Other  concerns 
have  taken  up  the  scheme  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
ordered  the  Chicago  Portrait  Co.  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  deception  some  years  ago, 
but  the  courts  over-ruled  the  order  — 
which  illustrates  the  difference  between 
the  technicalities  of  the  law  and  business 
ethics. 


comes  paralyzed  and  dies  in  a  week  or 
less  from  the  time  the  symptoms  first  ap¬ 
peared.  In  the  dumb  form  the  lower  jaw 
hangs  down,  paralyzed,  the  dog  does  not 
run  amuck  but  becomes  stiff,  then  para¬ 
lyzed,  and  tries  to  swallow  all  sorts  of 
foreign  matters.  The  tongue  protrudes 
from  the  mouth  and  becomes  swollen  and 
dry.  Water  is  not  necessarily  rejected  in 
either  form  of  the  disease.  Death  ensues 
about  the  same  time  in  both  furious  and 
dumb  rabies. 

When  a  running  fit  occurs,  at  once 
confine  the  dog  in  a  quiet,  cool  and  par¬ 
tially  darkened  place  and  bathe  its  head 
with  cold  water.  Ten  to  20  grains  of 
potassium  bromide,  given  in  a  little  water, 
will  tend  to  quiet  the  animal  and  the  dose 
may  be  repeated  in  20  minutes,  if  needed. 
If  a  veterinarian  is  employed,  he  may 
give  other  drugs,  by  the  hypodermic 
method.  He  may  also  decide  immediately 
to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
by  the  lavage  or  washing  method.  That 
consists  of  a  rectal  injection  of  soapy 
warm  water  containing  a  little  turpen¬ 
tine  and  pumped  into  the  bowel  by  means 
of  a  bulb  syringe  while  the  animal  is  held 
head-down  by  an  assistant.  At  the  same 
time  the  animal’s  abdomen  is  massaged  in 
the  direction  of  the  head,  and  suddenly 
violent  vomiting  occurs  and  the  stomach 
is  instantly  emptied.  By  that  treatment 
we  have,  in  a  few  minutes,  removed  a 
cupful  of  round  worms  (ascaris)  from 
the  stomach  of  a  tiny  toy  terrier  that  was 
having  fits  every  half  hour  or  so  and  soon 
would  have  died.  It  recovered,  but  that 
was  almost  miraculous,  considering  the 
weak  condition  caused  by  the  worms  and 
the  fits.  A  strong  stimulant  must  at  once 
be  given,  following  the  induced  vomiting. 
A  few  sniffs  of  strong  ammonia  will  help 
and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  may  be 
given  internally,  well  diluted  with  water. 
Collapse  is  liable  to  occur  if  stimulants 
be  not  administered,  and  the  treatment, 
being  heroic,  scarcely  is  to  be  recommend¬ 
ed  unless  considered  absolutely  necessary 
to  save  life.  In  another  case  a  great  mass 
•of  rags  was  vomited  by  the  treated  dog, 
and  in  both  cases  fits  did  not  recur  and 
the  animals  made  a  good  recovery. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  of  running  fits, 
worms  will  probably  be  found  present,  as 
at  least  a  contributing  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  They  should  be  looked  for  in  the 
feces.  If  tapeworm  segments  or  joints 
are  found,  fast  the  dog  for  24  hours,  in  a 
clean-swept  box-stall,  and  administer 
areeolin  hydrobromid,  in  solution  or  tab¬ 
let  form.  The  dosage  is :  For  a  dog  weigh¬ 
ing  5  to  10  pounds.  l/10th  of  a  grain  ;  10 
to  20  lbs.,  Ys  grain :  20  to  30  lbs.,  % 
grain ;  dog  over  30  lbs.,  y2  grain.  Burn 
the  droppings.  Do  not  give  areeolin  to  a 
constipated  dog. 


kind,  cooked  eggs,  raw  fish,  or  small, 
sharp  bones.  Provide  an  abundance  of 
pure  drinking  water.  So  far  as  possible, 
avoid  undue  excitement. 


Potato  Prospects 

Recent  reports  both  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States  indicate  that  the  acre¬ 
age  under  potatoes  this  year  is  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  last  year,  while  there  are 
also  indications  of  a  falling  off  in  the 
yield  per  acre. 

Already,  so  early  as  this  last  week  of 
July,  there  are  good  prospects  for  the 
marketing  of  Prince  Edward  Island  po¬ 
tatoes  this  year.  Certain  dealers  are 
already  around  through  our  potato  fields, 
offering  the  farmers  $2.25  a  barrel,  and 
the  growers  are  not  at  all  too  willing  to 
accept  this  offer,  believing  the  price  will 
be  much  better  than  this.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  acreage  in  potatoes,  on  this 
island,  is  about  one-third  less  than  last 
year,  the  demand  already  being  made  for 
certified  seed  stock  warrants  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  price  will  repay  the 
farmers  for  his  labor.  At  the  same  time, 
the  decision  of  our  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers  consummated  with  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  to  have  com¬ 
pulsory  inspection  of  all  stock,  both  table 
and  seed,  shipped,  will  have  a  distinct 
tendency  to  enhance  the  price  of  table 
stock,  and  it  naturally  follows,  if  the 
price  of  table  stock  goes  up,  the  price 
of  seed  stock  goes  up  with  it.  The  farm¬ 
er  is  a  free  agent  in  this  matter,  and  will, 
doubtless,  act  in  accordance  with  what 
he  considers  his  best  interests.  At  the 
moment  he  is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  mak¬ 
ing  any  hard  and  fast  contract  with  any 
dealer  even  though  the  price  offered, 
$2.25  per  barrel,  compared  to  last  year, 
is  tempting. 

The  local  advisers  tell  him  that  the 
most  he  should  do,  would  be  to  contract 
for  a  minimum  price,  and  any  maximum 
he  considers  the  stock  likely  to  reach. 
This  is  good  advice.  The  crop  on  the 
Island  is  a  good  one,  less  fear  of  disease 
and  pests  than  for  several  years,  and. 
though  two  weeks  late  on  account  or 
the  late  Spring,  will  probably  equal,  it 
not  exceed,  last  year’s  yield.  If  the 
present  good  potato  weather  continue' 
the  total  crop  may  equal  last  year  though 
less  acreage.  Growers  are  now  feeling 
jubilant.  j.  a.  mac  donaed. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


[Mother  :  “You  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  spelling  class  again,  are  you?”  Ba<-k' 
ward  Lad:  “H’m.”  Mother:  “How  did 
that  happen?”  Boy:  “Got  too  many  zs 
in  scissors.” — Boston  Post. 


Ideal  B  Power 

,  irnj«hed  from  A  battery  at  small  cost  with  Cole  6  unit 
Before  buying  more  B  batteries,  write  for  information 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn 


THF  THOMPSON  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Brattleborc,  Vt  — 

"rives  15  months  instruction  in  practical  nursing, 
Wnmen  from  20  to  10  years  of  age  received.  For  inf  or 
'nation  apply  to  Superintendent. 


SILOS 


Have  several  good  used  silos  for  sale  cheap 

Located  in  various  parts  of  New  Jersey 
LINDLEY  G.  COOK  •  Haokettstown,  N.  J 

Del-Mar-Va  the  Peninsula  of  Plenty 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  supply. 
inJ  twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
."fmeates  entire  Peninsula.  Low  priced  farms,  town 
ind  waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  f reeling. 

concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes, 
n  fndsome  descriptive  bSoklet-FREE.  Address-167 
S>EL-MAR.VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


The  World’ s  Leading 

TAXIDERMISTS 

Mounting  by  Museum  Methods 
All  heads  modelled, not  “stuffed” 
Master-mounting  :  Master-tanning 
Write  for  new  catalog 
JAMES  L.  CLARK  STUDIOS.  INC. 
705-715  Whitlock  Avenue,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
ir.  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N,  Y. _ 

WANT  to  share  our  farm  with  a  trustworthy, 
clean  and  reliable  man,  no  drinker,  who  in  re¬ 
turn  will  take  care  of  our  small  apple  orchard, 
clean  our  poultry  houses,  keep  a  small  flock,  and 
do  some  repairing  if  needed;  can  raise  whatever 
he  wants;  excellent  farm  for  sheep;  must  have 
his  own  team.  ADVERTISER  6823,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — roultryman;  permanent  position  now 
open  for  married  man;  must  have  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  capable  of  handling  help;  write  and 
give  full  particulars  regarding  experience  iu 
first  letter.  GEORGE  O.  SEDGWICK,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


MAN  and  wife,  no  children;  woman  do  house¬ 
work  for  three:  all  conveniences;  man  laborer 
on  farm.  ADVERTISER  6663,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  couple,  real  farmers,  to  farm 
50  acres  and  cut  125  cords  wood  a  year.  N. 
N.  MATTHEWS,  Rt.  1,  Berlin,  Md. 


WANTED— Single  men  for  general  farm  work; 

good  wages  and  home:  must  be  reliable;  state 
age,  LESLIE  MIKE,  Plemington,  N.  J. 


WISH  to  get  in  touch  with  experienced  dairy 
farmer  who  has  his  own  help,  to  work  going 
dairv  farm  on  share  and  salary  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6868,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Farmer-gardener  on  small  fruit 
farm;  wife  to  work  in  house,  whole  or  part 
time;  no  children.  A.  S.  HOFFMAN,  Carmel, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  on  private  estate,  practical  and  col¬ 
lege-trained  single  man;  must  be  able  to  keep 
records,  care  of  stock  and  poultry,  milk  cows, 
etc.;  state  all  particulars  and  references,  salary 
desired  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6871, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  cook  for  permanent 
position  in  private  family,  country;  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  good  home,  good  wages;  ref¬ 
erences  needed;  write  MRS.  SHAUN  KELLY, 
Richmond,  Mass.  Telephone,  Richmond  17. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  reliable,  good  disposi¬ 
tion,  wanted  as  cook  for  owner’s  family  of 
two  and  two  in  help  on  farm  for  the  Winter; 
permanent  position  for  right  party;  state  wages 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  6881,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Sensible,  trustworthy  man  and  wife 
who  can  both  drive  car;  none  others  need  ap¬ 
ply.  GEORGE  W.  BACON,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  first-class  dairyman,  thoroughly 
competent,  energetic,  conscientious,  of  good 
habits;  one  capable  of  managing  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  the  work  of  a  dairy;  understand  pas¬ 
teurization  and  come  with  good  credentials;  sin¬ 
gle  man  preferred;  state  wages  expected.  AD- 
'  ERTISER  6875,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  utility,  repairs  farm  machinery,  wa¬ 
gons,  carpenter  wrork,  painting,  steam  fitting, 
Plumbing,  cement  work;  if  married  wife  experi¬ 
enced  waitress;  state  age,  wages  desired  month¬ 
ly,  board  and  room  included;  country  institution 
1?  Massachusetts.  ADVERTISER  6891,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANTED — Married  man  for  country  home,  care 
of  live  cows,  house  with  bath,  milk,  wood  fuel, 
garden  and  $100  per  month  wages;  permanent 
Position  for  right  couple;  must  have  good  ref¬ 
erence.  L.  KUGEMAN,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


TVO  white  women  or  mother  and  daughter; 
,  one  ,to  cook  and  do  downstairs  cleaning,  other 
r<o,Wi  on  table;  daughter  could  go  to  high 
uooJ ;  home  in  suburbs,  about  40  minutes  from 
York  City:  family  of  four;  good  wages. 
'v,rUe  MRS.  ELMER  BENSON,  1776  Bedford 
Ir/jj  '  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  stating  age,  past  ex- 
_  rlence,  wages  desired  and  references. 

"  willing,  industrious  single  man 

exrm  . cc,nirnercial  poultry  plant;  no  drinking; 
, .,,,  enc®  unnecessary;  state  wages  desired, 
undress  MISS  MARY  HORNOR,  Chesterfield, 


t*r  -  dle'age<J  la<ly  as  r 

I  Yv'pJn  home,  small  wages. 

-  CH,  R.  F,  D.  5,  Danbury,  Cor 

i  marr>ed  man  wanted  to  1 

its  bave  route  experien 

Yorker  RTISER  6889’  care 


man 


Wn,0r  woman,  single  preferred,  to  ra: 

GAPV  AXT°Vhares;  bave  ideal  place.  CHAEL: 
arman ,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


WANTED — Refined  woman  cook,  assist  house¬ 
work  and  care  children,  also  run  car;  country 
home  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  good  home  and  wages. 
D.  C.  ANDERSON,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

POSITION  wanted  as  caretaker  or  private  es¬ 
tate  or  farm,  by  young  German  couple;  handy 
and  reliable;  best  of  references.  Address 

FRITZ  JONAS,  177  Broadway,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  or  assistant  poultryman,  single, 
for  commercial  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey, 
one  hour  from  New  York;  state  wages  and  quali¬ 
fications.  ADVERTISER  6S93,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRY  manager,  German,  single,  long  experi¬ 
ence,  successful,  love  for  his  work,  desires 
connection;  state  particulars  and  wages  in  reply; 
references.  ADVERTISER  6903,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  married,  with  practical 
experience,  on  2,500  White  Leghorn  plant;  a 
hustler  and  hard  worker  who  can  get  results; 
unfurnished  cottage,  good  living  conditions; 
permanent  position  for  trustworthy  man;  state 
age,  wage  and  all  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ELMHURST  FARM,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

DAIRYMAN -POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  45,  now 
employed,  is  open  for  engagement  as  working 
manager  of  either  department  on  first-class  es¬ 
tate;  life  experience  on  private  and  commercial 
places;  please  state  wages  with  or  without 
maintenance.  ADVERTISER  6892,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Sober  man  to  milk  5  cows  and  assist 
farmer;  steady  position  the  year  round  for 
right  man;  wages  $55  per  month;  good  board, 
free  laundry,  inquire  BOX  26,  Cottekill,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  or  caretaker,  experienced,  refer¬ 
ences;  married,  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
6895,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  and  secretary,  30,  de¬ 
sires  grade,  secretarial  or  good  rural  position. 
ADVERTISER  6897,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  large  grade  A  dairy; 

must  be  able  to  operate  milkings  and  work  in 
dairy  house;  references  required;  wages  $65  to 
start  with  board.  FREMAN  FARMS,  Lebanon, 
N.  J. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  33,  broad  life  experience, 
college  training,  wants  responsible  position. 
ADVERTISER  6898,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man.  under  40,  good  char¬ 
acter,  clean  milker;  $75  month  and  board  for 
two  months;  maybe  permanent.  ADVERTISER 
6900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  desires  position  as  milker  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  can  also  operate  ear;  life-time 
experience:  please  state  wages  and  work  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6894,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man,  no  cigarettes,  steady, 
willing  work  long  hours,  run  DeLaval  milker, 
general  farm  work;  $80  per  month,  keeps.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  open,  thoroughly  versed  com¬ 
mercial  farming,  dairying,  breeding,  market¬ 
ing  on  practical,  scientific  basis  for  profitable 
results;  references  certifying  such  ability.  BOX 
47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Test-cow  milker,  August  30;  married 
man  preferred;  state  past  experience,  give 
recommendation  and  salary  desired.  ROBERT¬ 
SON  FARMS,  York,  Pa. 

WANTED— Position  on  estate  as  accountant  and 
supervisor;  highest  credentials.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6904,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted  | 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

SITUATION  wanted — Stock  farm  or  estate  man¬ 
ager,  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  practical 
all  branches  of  agriculture,  veterinary  work, 
feed  specialist,  judge  of  stock,  salesman;  mar¬ 
ried;  proven  ability,  highest  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6766,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
Highway,  Bayport,  L.  I, ;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

ATTENTION- — Are  there  any  positions  for  old- 
fashioned,  reliable  couple,  aged  30;  a  pair  of 
hustlers  who  having  sold  large  dairy,  wish  to 
handle  first-class  proposition  where  conscien¬ 
tious,  interested  effort  will  be  appreciated;  wo¬ 
man  capable  as  dairy  maid  or  can  handle  10-15- 
man  boarding-house;  man,  milker,  teamster, 
truck-driver,  etc.;  have  no  furniture.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6854,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  Otsego  County;  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  Summer  home;  photo;  $1,700.  M. 
FITZGERALD,  R.  D.  3,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

120-ACRE  dairy,  fruit  and  truck  farm  near  Al¬ 
bany  market  and  villages;  good  roads,  build¬ 
ings  and  water;  price  and  terms  reasonable; 
write  or  call.  E.  W.  MITCHELL,  Stuyvesant 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  15  years’  experience,  is 
open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  6851, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment;  if 
interested,  write  ADVERTISER  6199,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted  —  Caretaker-superintendent, 
high-grade,  thoroughly  qualified,  experienced 
all  estate  requirements;  married,  American,  36. 
CARETAKER,  Overlook,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Large  poultry  business  and  farm, 
Del-Mar-Va  peninsula;  income  first  half  of 
1929  over  $8,500;  fully  stocked  and  equipped;  to 
be  sold  with  crops  and  stock;  immediate  pos¬ 
session,  immediate  income;  reasonable  price  and 
terms.  ADVERTISER  6821,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYWOMAN,  American,  Protestant,  35, 
desires  work  on  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER 
6869,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WHAT  have  you  to  offer  a  refined,  ambitious, 
reliable  couple  with  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT— Tearoom  and  tourists’  inn;  rea¬ 
sonable  to  party  of  ability;  act  quick.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  man,  30,  single,  desires  position  on 
poultry  or  vegetable  farm  under  Christian 
employer;  is  able-bodied  except  for  occasional 
epileptic  seizures  and  is  willing  to  work  for 
small  salary;  references;  address  W.  H.  AD- 
DOMS  290  McDonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Must  sell  5%  acres  good  land  in 
village  600  population;  on  James  River,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  2  good  buildings;  fenced;  $800;  write  me. 

A.  IIALL,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 

GRADUATE  nurse  R.  N.,  desires  position,  in¬ 
stitutional  school  or  invalid ;  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6870,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — The  farm  of  your  dreams;  now 
making  $5,000  yearly  profits;  40  Guernseys; 
milk  bottled  at  13c;  55  miles  from  New  York 
City;  on  concrete  pavement;  house  all  improve¬ 
ments;  all  machinery  and  electric  equipment; 
price  $45,000;  cash  $25,000  required.  G.  R. 
CHATFIELD,  6  Variek  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — -Farm  to  run  for  owner  or  on  shares 
by  a  good  general  middle-aged,  married  man; 
prefer  one  of  not  over  12  or  14  cows  with  every¬ 
thing  furnished;  would  like  one  with  privilege 
of  buying.  BOX  398,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Nice  farm,  Central  New  Y'ork  pre¬ 
ferred;  give  complete  description,  location, 
price.  ADVERTISER  6852,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HOLLANDER,  41,  married,  2  children,  wants 
position  on  farm  or  estate;  could  take  full 
charge;  thoroughly  understands  all  farm  and 
estate  work,  good  stock  and  poultryman;  first- 
class  references.  ADVERTISER  6872,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

BEEF  or  dairy  farm,  105  acres,  near  good 
roads,  markets;  fair  buildings,  some  stock, 
tools,  and  crops  included;  no  reasonable  offer 
refused;  terms  to  suit;  investigate  this.  CIIAS. 
JATKO,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

ORCIIARDIST  of  wide  experience  wants  to 
manage  orchard  with  a  local  market;  has  ob¬ 
tained  very  profitable  results  in  present  posi¬ 
tion,  but  desires  larger  opportunity;  not  a  white- 
collar  manager;  available  January  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — One  175-acre  farm,  100  acres  till¬ 
able,  50  acres  pasturing  marsh,  25  acres  fine 
muskrat  marsh;  this  is  a  fine  grain  and  dairy 
farm;  A  grade  milk  route  by  farm.  MRS. 
LUVINA  DUTTON,  It.  D.,  Milford,  Dei. 

POSITIONS  wanted— The  National  Farm  School 
maintains  an  employment  agency  for  its 
graduates  in  dairying,  horticulture,  landscape 
gardening,  greenhouse  management,  poultry  and 
general  agriculture;  anyone  interested  in  good 
trained  woiking  men,  apply  to  C.  L.  GOODLING, 
Dean,  National  Farm  School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Five-room  house,  six-acres  land, 
barn,  garage,  near  good  town  with  fine 
schools;  $2,300.  MRS.  ELIZABETH  ROWELL, 
261  North  Main  Street,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

WANT  to  buy  a  farm  of  20  or  up  to  100  acres 
or  more;  may  pay  all  cash,  just  according  to 
the  value;  location  between  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  between  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  and  Allentown,  Pa.  S.  B.  OBER- 
HALTZER,  Florham  Park,  Madison,  N.  J. 

WOMAN  wants  cottage,  small  wages,  for  light 
work  on  farm;  good  milker,  successful  with 
chickens  or  care  of  small  farm.  CASHILL,  78 
Franklin,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper,  35  years  of 
age.  MRS.  0.  A.  DAVY,  Box  987,  Monroe, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped  20-acre  poultry 
farm,  located  near  Westwood,  N.  J.;  six- 
room  house  with  bath,  good  condition;  barns, 
garage  and  other  good  outbuildings;  rent  rea¬ 
sonable.  Apply,  MRS.  B.  L.  LOWITS,  249  Pas¬ 
saic  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

MANAGER  of  extraordinary  ability  open  to 
make  change;  thoroughly  understand  manag¬ 
ing  of  large  up-to-date  estate  or  large  commer¬ 
cial  proposition;  experienced  in  building,  mak¬ 
ing  of  plans,  road  construction  and  landscaping; 
have  life  experience  in  this  work,  also  have 
produced  certified  milk,  having  had  charge  of 
one  of  the  largest  certified  dairy  farms  produc¬ 
ing  5,000  qts.  daily;  understand  A.R.O.  rec¬ 
ords,  having  supervised  3  world’s  records;  I 
am  interested  only  in  large  proposition  where 
one  requires  an  experienced  manager;  best  of 
references  and  expect  same.  ADVERTISER 
6880,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Central  Maine  stock  farm,  300 
acres,  75  acres  tillage,  balance  wood  land  and 
pasture;  pulp  enough  to  pay  for  place;  good 
buildings,  carry  40  head,  good  elevation  and 
view;  $3,900,  $1,900  cash;  owner.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6874,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  for  sale,  138-acre  diiry  farm  in  Sussex 
County;  10-room  house,  barn,  garage,  out¬ 
buildings,  all  in  first-class  condition;  plenty  of 
water,  hay  and  pasture  for  60  head  of  live 
stock;  for  particulars  write  EDWIN  McGLEW, 
Franklin,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  farm  man¬ 
ager;  age  40,  married,  Protestant;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  lifetime  experience;  do  A.  R.  work; 
available  September  1.  ADVERTISER  6877, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WE  HAVE  for  sale,  100  acres  of  fertile  land 
in  our  best  trucking  belt;  6-room  house,  two 
porches;  good  barns;  rail  and  water  facilities; 
quick  buyer,  $5,000.  SALISBURY  BAZAAR, 
Salisbury,  Md. 

MIDDLE-AGED  housekeeper,  plain  cook,  charge 
farm  boarding  house  or  hotel  work;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDING-HOUSE,  22  rooms,  with  or  without 
farm  land;  6  miles  from  Monticello  or  Liberty; 
near  State  road  Rt.  17.  M.  WOIILTMANN. 
Harris,  Sul.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  55,  single,  utility,  competent; 

good  with  poultry.  ADVERTISER  6885,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman;  wife  willing 
to  board  help;  state  wages  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  6888,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 136-acre  farm;  good  buildings;  run¬ 
ning  water;  good  wood-lot;  orchard;  land  side 
hill  facing  east;  %  mile  to  improved  road  under 
construction;  general  dairy,  potato,  grain,  poul¬ 
try  farm;  three  miles  nice  village,  South  Otse- 
lic;  price  $3,000,  $1,000  down,  balance  very 

easy.  DAVID  COON,  South  Otselic,  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y. 

TRACTORMAN  and  general  farm  worker  wants 
job;  large  farm  preferred;  farm-school  gradu¬ 
ate;  chauffeur’s  license;  references;  single; 
please  state  wages  and  particulars.  JOSEPH 
MARKS,  Room  1112,  32  Broadway,  New  York. 

WANT  to  buy  east  of  Hudson,  between  New 
York  and  Albany,  stocked  and  equipped  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm,  herd  of  20  to  30  Guernseys  pre¬ 
ferred;  no  neglected  farms  considered;  state 
terms  and  full  details  in  replying.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6878,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  30,  American,  desires  position 
on  modern  poultry  plant;  12  years’  experience 
in  all  lines  of  the  business;  position  where  hard 
work,  ambition  and  ability  is  appreciated.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 18-acre  farm,  all  good  ground  for 
trucking;  good  buildings;  $5,000,  $1,600  cash. 
GUS  FELTMAN,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


OWNER  had  shock,  must  sell  immediately  312- 
acre  farm  on  dirt  road,  two  miles  from  De- 
Ruyter;  100  acres  tillable,  balance  pasture  and 
woods;  1,000  sugar  maples,  sugar  tools;  splen¬ 
did  100-ft.  basement  barn,  good  house,  poultry 
house;  price  $5,000,  $1,250  down,  balance  gov¬ 
ernment  loan,  easy  payments.  BOX  75,  Sheds, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


183-ACRE  dairy  farm,  75  acres  watered  pasture 
with  some  timber,  80  acres  tillage,  balance 
timber;  saw  mill,  thrasher  and  traction  engine 
with  $1,000  thrashing  route;  price  $6,000.  I.  L. 
STRITE,  R.  R.  1,  Smitlisburg,  Md. 


$1,800  BUYS  50-acre  farm,  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty,  good  for  cows  and  poultry;  particulars. 
E.  G.  HALLOCK,  R.  5,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling.  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying,  farm 
or  greenhouse  property,  within  50  miles  of 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  6887,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  in  Rensselaer  County,  six  miles  from 
Albany,  and  10  miles  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  State 
road  both  ways,  quarter  mile  from  State  road; 
one  of  the  best  in  county;  1-1-room  house,  hot- 
water  heat;  crops  gathered;  all  stock  and  tools 
and  crops;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated;  must 
sell  on  account  of  health;  108  acres.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cheap  fruit-poultry  farm.  Southeast¬ 
ern  New  York  State.  ADVERTISER  6883, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL,  modern  poultry  farm,  Bergen  County; 

step  right  into  a  paying  proposition;  $2,000 
cash  necessary.  ADVERTISER  6886,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


178  ACRES,  crops,  machinery,  etc. ;  cash  re¬ 
quired  $2,500;  wonderful  chance;  sickness; 
would  consider  exchange  to  small  farm  or  New 
Jersey  house.  CIIAS.  MATHES,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 125  acres,  good  Alfalfa  farm,  15 
miles  Syracuse  on  new  Cherry  Valley  Turn¬ 
pike;  good  location  for  tourists  and  gas  station; 
large  colonial  house,  2  large  barns,  buildings 
good;  $10,000;  running  water  at  house  and  barn. 
ELIZABETH  WATKIN,  5841  S.  Saline  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm  whereon  I  can 
make  a  fair  living,  with  option  to  buy  after 
due  trial.  ADVERTISER  6901,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy,  cash,  old-fashioned  house, 
furnishings,  good  condition;  send  description, 
photos  or  sketches  with  price.  ADVERTISER 
6902,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 150  acres  low-priced  land  with  creek 
or  pond,  some  marsh,  suitable  for  wild  or 
domestic  water-fowl.  BOX  189,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted  within  150  miles  New  York,  no 
stock,  150  acres  or  more  tillable  for  crops, 
easily  worked  by  tractor,  free  of  stones,  no 
mountain  top  or  steep  hillside  considered;  give 
full  description,  best  price,  terms;  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  6896,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm,  10  acres,  with 
outbuildings,  suitable  for  chickens;  house 
with  6  rooms  or  more,  witii  improvements;  on 
Concrete  road;  rent  from  $35  to  $40.  ALFRED 
LEVING,  Round  Hill  Road,  care  Clayton, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  BARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


DURE  Vermont  maple  sugar  and  syrup;  write 
for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER,  Weston,  Vt. 


WANTED — Two  800-egg  Schwalge-Smitli  incu¬ 
bators.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — McCormick  com  harvester,  $100; 

practically  as  good  as  new.  J.  C.  RAYNOR, 
East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cider  press,  late  model.  CHESTER 
SLACK,  It.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BOARDERS  wanted — Farm,  airy  rooms,  bath, 
reasonable  rates.  0.  D.  NICHOLS,  It.  D.  3, 
Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  shelled  peanuts,  nourishing,  whole¬ 
some,  better  for  children  than  candy;  four 
pounds  prepaid,  $1.  BELMONT  FARMS,  Chat¬ 
ham,  Va. 


NEW  crop,  exquisite,  pure  clover  honey;  five- 
pound  pail,  $1.25;  six  pails,  $6  postpaid  and 
insured.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland, 
Mass. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

postpaid  third  zone.  CIIAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BOY,  19,  desires  board  in  country,  between 
Upper  Hudson  River  and  Lake  George  Region, 
N.  Y.;  object  is  rest.  ADVERTISER  6876,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Newtown  incubators,  A-l  condition; 

one  3,600  and  one  7,200-egg  capacity;  selling 
to  make  room  for  electric  incubators.  KUNNY- 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  A.  Howard  Fingar. 
R.  I).  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  cider  mill,  also  bailing 
press  and  farm  tractors.  BOX  210,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  equipment  consisting  of 
Wishbone  Mammoth  incubator,  3,200  capacity, 
oil  burner,  only  slightly  used  and  in  first-class 
condition;  coal-burning  brooders  and  brooder- 
houses,  which  ean  be  removed;  water  fountains 
and  hoppers,  wire,  etc.;  must  sacrifice  for  quick 
sale;  will  deliver  reasonable  distance.  ROBERT 
DOUGLAS,  Ledgewood,  N.  J. 


HONEY — New  crop  finest  quality  white  clover 
extracted,  5  pounds,  delivered  third  zone, 
$1.15.  FORREST  DYGERT,  South  Hammond, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  used  Bean  4-row,  3-nozzle 
to  row  potato  sprayer;  also  International  8-16 
tractor  with  2-bottom  12-inch  plows,  just  been 
overhauled;  $200  for  quick  sale.  CIIAS.  M.  IN- 
GERSOLL,  2138  Wooster  Kd.,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 


“DEPEW’S  Honey’’ — New  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.90  postpaid.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Rt.  6, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3%  k.w.  Fairbanks-Morse  32-v. 

lighting  plant  complete  and  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition;  cost  $900,  will  sell  for  $200  f.o.b.  farm. 
H.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


3  Tons 

Heats  8  Rooms ! 


“My  furnace  has  been  in  use  for  three  years  and  our  8  room  house 
is  always  warm,  including  floors.  I  used  3  tons  of  hard  coal  last 
winter  to  heat  our  8  room  house.  You  can  use  anything  that 


will  bum  in  the  Bulldog.  We  often  warm  the  house  and  remove 
the  dampness  during  a  stormy  period  in  summer  with  waste 
paper  that  has  collected.”  Lester  F.  Coons,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


“Does  the  Work  of  3  Stoves” 

“This  is  my  third  winter  with  the  Bulldog.  It  does  the  work  of 
3  coal  stoves  that  I  used,  which  only  warmed  up  part  of  the 
house  and  not  very  well  at  that.  My  Bulldog  not  only  does 
that,  but  also  heats  3  rooms  upstairs,  with  great  satisfaction.  My 
house  is  located  in  a  very  cold  place,  with  no  protection  at  all.  It 
is  the  easiest  furnace  to  handle  I  have  yet  seen."  E.  C.  Diplock, 
105  Elm  Street,  Camden,  Me. 


Heats  8  Rooms  Instead  of  One 

“My  8-room  house  has  seven  windows  on  north¬ 
west  side  downstairs,  so  it  takes  SOME  heat.  The 
Bulldog  doesn’t  burn  very  much  more  coal  than 
my  old  stove  used  to,  and  it  heats  the  whole  house, 
where  my  stove  would  heat  only  the  one  room 
it  was  in.”  Ernest  H.  Marzoli,  72  South  Street, 
Milford.  N.  H. 


Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7-room  house  before  I  got  the 
Bulldog  and  our  house  was  always  cold.  With  the  Bulldog  it  only 
takes  half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather  below  zero,  and  the 
house  was  nice  and  warm  in  the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We 
never  have  the  draft  on  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  it 
has  the  place  red  hot.  Easy  to  regulate  and  keeps  the  fire  all  day  to 
mild  weather.”  Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211 W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokm,  Pa. 


M  ^  8  Small  Monthly  Payments— Installed 

AWlrllVjr  l#V  vr  He  Almost  as  Easily  as  a  Cook  Stove! 


Bulldog  Furnace  Co., 

19th  and  California  Ave.,  Dept.  C*307  Chicago 


The  Bulldog  comes  completely  erected  and  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  Then,  if  satisfied,  you 
make  only  small  monthly  payments  at  our  remarkably  low  price.  DON’T  put  up  with  old 

fashioned  stoves  or  some  worn  out  furnace,  when  you  can  so  EASILY  have  the  greatest  fuel  saver 
made.  Factory  connections  both  East  and  West  and  we  ship  from  the  nearest  point.  Write  now! 


Without  obligating  me,  please  send  me  your  free  catalog  and  3 
special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Furnace. 

Have  you  a  basement?  Yes  Qj  No  Q 

Name . . . . . . . 

Street  Address _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Town  __ 


Write  for  FREE  Book  Today 

While  this  Special  Offer  Lasts! 

Learn  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want — where  you  sive  oblong  fire-pot  is  not  only  ideal,  for  coal,  but 

want  it  and  save  money !  Remember  the  Bulldog  is  ables  you  to  keep  a  wood  fire  over  night.  Keme“*  ,j 

different — and  better  !  Complete  combustion  of  gases  — the  Bulldog  is  sent  for  free  inspection,  then  s 

saves  25%  of  your  fuel  bill.  Exclusive  Gable-Top  monthly  payments  at  an  amazingly  low  price.  5 

Radiator  receives  all  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire.  Exclu-  for  Free  Book  TODAY! 


County. 


State 
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Broadmoor  Farm,  Home  of  Gold  Medal  Cows 

By  George  M.  Twitchell 


ITH  the  press  of  the  cities  filling-  col- 
ums  telling  of  the  wonderful  ac¬ 
complishments  of  men  in  the  lime¬ 
light  it  is  well  sometimes  to  turn  at¬ 
tention  to  others  who,  without  pub¬ 
licity,  and  in  their  quiet  manner,  are 
doing  full  as  much  for  the  advancement  of  industry 
as  those  for  whom  we  shout.  There’s  a  little  poem 
which  well  illustrates  the  point  I  am  after: 

“Give  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their  power ; 

Let  fortune’s  bubbles  rise  or  fall ; 

Who  sows  a  seed  or  trains  a  flower, 

Or  plants  a  tree  is  more  than  all. 

For  he  who  blesses  best  is  best, 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth, 

Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest 
An  added  beauty  to  the  earth.” 

Broadmoor  Farm,  Cumberland  Center,  Me.,  George 
Blanchard,  proprietor,  gives  us  today  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  this  lesson  that  I  know.  We  must 
not  overlook  the  tremendous  service  performed  by 
those  who  quietly  and  persistently  aim  for  years  at 
an  objective  of  great  service  to  the  world.  In  no 
line  of  operations  have  greater  results  been  accom¬ 
plished  than  by  those  who  have  patiently  labored 
year  after  year  to  build  up  their  herds  and  scatter 
thousands  of  young  animals  where,  rightly  guarded, 
they  will  enrich  others  in  years  to  come.  In  all  these 
years  more  men  have  been  rushing  in,  because  a 
fancy  caught  them,  purchased  high-class  animals 
with  no  thought  of  harmonious  union  and  found  dis¬ 
appointment  in  breeding,  the  end  being  a  dispersal 
sale  and  the  scattering  of  animals  failing  in  actual 
lests.  There’s  a  wide  distinction  between  a  breeder 
and  a  chaser  after  a  fancy.  One  builds  on  a  foun¬ 
dation,  the  other  follows  a  will-of-the-wisp. 

AVe  have  in  Maine  a  man  who  for  55  years  has 
been  breeding  Jerseys  with  a  single  thought,  that  of 
developing  strong,  healthy  bodies  built  for  service, 
structure  to  invite  largest  production,  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  quality  in  animals  and  product.  In  these 
years  he  has  scattered  over  the  country  hundreds  of 
young  animals  to  enrich  other  sections  where  blood 
lines  were  critically  guarded.  In  this  way  Mr. 
Blanchard  has  come  to  have  a  national  reputation 
for  gold  and  silver  medal  animals. 

AA’hen  exhibiting  poultry  at  the  State  Fair  in  1S75, 
I  first  met  this  young  man,  who  the  year  before  had 
purchased  from  one  of  the  best  breeders  of  the 
State  a  few  females  promising  well.  With  the  great 
majority  of  breeders  at  that  time,  animals  were 
bought  largely  because  of  popularity.  Mr.  Blanch¬ 
ard  set  his  face  to  the  building  up  of  a  family, 
something  far  more  vital  to  the  industry.  AVisely 
Mr.  Blanchard  selected  the  St.  Lambert  family  to 
supply  the  male  wanted,  purchasing  Sheldon  of  St. 
Lambert  when  a  calf  of  eight  months  and  paying 
$800,  a  sum  then  thought  reckless. 

To  intensify  the  St.  Lambert  blood,  he  purchased 
in  1885  that  wonderful  bull  Kathleen’s  Son,  from 
which  he  bred  five  years.  This  bull  was  the  only  son 
ot  Kathleen  of  St.  Lambert,  and  proved  a  remark¬ 
able  sire,  as  his  dam  was  a  noted  producer  of  heifers, 
record  breakers  in  every  test  as  well  as  in  the  show 
ring.  With  singleness  of  purpose,  Mr.  Blanchard 
has  been  building  for  gold  medal  bulls  and  cows,  and 
Ibis  farm  has  bred  a  large  number,  increasing  with 
fhe  .years,  proving  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  on 
which  the  farm  was  founded  and  the  skill  and  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  proprietor.  A  review  of  the  early  days 
surprises  one,  for  in  the  blood  introduced  we  find 
sons  of  Rex,  Pedro,  Sir  Rioter,  Coronus,  Greaterex, 
as  well  as  sons  of  St.  Lambert  family.  Today  there 
is  not  an  animal  in  the  herd  which  does  not 


carry  the  blood  of  the  St.  Lambert  family. 

In  1914  the  noted  bull  Darling’s  Interested  Owl 
was  purchased  and  kept  until  15  years  old,  when 
past  service.  Here  he  qualified  for  gold  and  silver 
medals  and  had  1(5  tested  cows  and  one  son  St. 
Lambert  Owl,  sold  by  Air.  Blanchard  as  a  yearling, 
now  a  gold  and  silver  medal  bull,  the  first  bred  in 
Maine  to  win  those  honors.  Another  son,  Do  Nor¬ 
mandie,  bred  by  Air.  Blanchard  promises  to  qualify 
as  a  gold  medal  bull  from  only  five  tested  daugh¬ 
ters.  Darling's  Interested  Owl  had  a  double 
granddaughter  La  Fere  423007  which  at  two 
years  produced  42(4  lbs.  of  milk  and  60  lbs.  as  a 
mature  cow.  This  cow  is  a  granddaughter  of  Aher- 
loe  Glen,  by  Kathleen’s  Son,  a  world  record  aged 
cow  whose  register  of  merit  record  at  18  years  of 
age  was  515  lbs.  butterfat  and  who  in  her  sixteenth 
year  milked  55  lbs.  in  one  day  and  made  110  lbs.  of 
butterfat  in  31  days.  Still  another  son  of  Darling’s 


Darling’s  Interested  Owl,  a  gold  and  silver  medal  bull, 
photographed  when  15  gears  old.  Owned  by  George 
Blanchard,  Cumberland  Center,  Me. 


Interested  Owl  is  Interested  Kinnello  156658,  who 
was  sire  of  champion  butterfat  two  years  old  in 
Maryland  and  of  champion  butterfat  five-year-old  in 
same  State.  A  recent  addition  has  been  the  bull 
Cowslip’s  Fauvic  Double  whose  dam  won  a  gold  and 
two  silver  medals  before  five  years  old.  This  bull 
was  purchased  to  cross  on  the  get  of  Darling’s  In¬ 
terested  Owl,  thus  uniting  the  blood  of  two  gold 
medal  bulls  of  New  England. 

As  one  reviews  the  work  of  the  years,  and  realizes 
the  steady  advance  in  character  and  quality  of  ani¬ 
mals  bred  at  Broadmoor,  we  get  some  idea  of  the 
skill  and  care  which  has  insured  such  records.  Brief¬ 
ly  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  the  work  of  55  years, 
and  with  six  gold  medal  cows  now  in  his  herd,  and 
so  many  sold  which  have  produced  gold  and  silver 
medals,  those  interested  in  the  march  of  improve¬ 
ment  noted,  and  familiar  with  the  steps  necessary, 
can  judge  understanding^  what  this  breeder  has 
accomplished.  In  early  life  employed  in  a  wholesale 
house  the  motto  of  which  was  “Quality  always 
sells,”  Air.  Blanchard  adopted  that  as  his  guide  and 
inspiration  and  all  the  years  has  stood  faithfully  by 
his  purpose. 

AArhen  a  man  can  sit  down  as  the  sunset  of  life 
creeps  on,  after  all  the  struggles  of  the  years,  and 
see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  there  must  be  satis¬ 
faction.  Had  I  the  time  and  space  it  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  review  some  of  the  obstacles  overcome, 
the  hard  paths  trodden  before  he  came  to  find  the 
foundation  on  which  he  could  rest  and  feel  secure. 
There's  a  lesson  of  great  import  in  such  a  life  work. 
AA'hen  Air.  Blanchard  made  his  first  purchase,  there 
were  other  breeders  in  the  field,  but  they  selected 
their  animals  from  fancy  markings  or  milk  records, 


or  popular  blood,  while  he  set  his  star  for  a  family, 
and  so  far  as  known  was  the  first  to  break  the 
rough  road  to  that  end.  In  recent  years  Alaine  has 
been  letting  go  of  the  dairy  industry  and.  made  free 
from  tuberculosis  by  competent  authorities,  sales 
have  reduced  the  number  of  cows,  while  age  has 
been  leaving  its  mark  on  owners  of  farms.  To  these 
may  be  added  reduced  home  production  of  grain  and 
low  price  of  the  product  of  the  dairies,  all  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  situation  now  faced. 

A  well-organized  effort  is  now  being  made  by  ex¬ 
tension  workers  from  the  University  of  Alaine  to 
increase  the  number  of  purebred  bulls  on  the  farms 
of  Alaine,  and  it  is  here  that  such  a  breeding  place 
as  Broadmoor  can  perform  an  inestimable  service  to 
dairymen  who  look  for  their  bulls  where  prepotency 
and  production  are  to  be  found.  Somehow  there 
comes  the  conviction  that  as  a  man  reviews  the 
half  century  devoted  with  singleness  of  purpose  to 
a  definite  object  which  must  bless  others,  there 
must  certainly  come  a  growing  consciousness  that 
he  has  been  aiding  in  ushering  in  a  better  day  for 
all  who  are  able  to  grasp  the  lesson  he  has  labored 
so  patiently  to  spread  before  the  country.  Few  men 
have  the  vision  and  determination  to  carry  on  so 
long  and  labor  so  diligently  with  a  single  objective. 
Oh,  if  the  young  men  growing  to  manhood  on  our 
farms  could  but  see  what  satisfaction  there  is  in 
giving  oneself  to  such  a  calling,  what  possibilities 
would  open  for  agriculture  in  all  this  section  of  our 
goodly  country.  No  man  can  hope  to  win  who  seeks 
an  easy  path,  for  such  leads  to  certain  disappoint¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  reaching  out  after  what  has  not 
yet  been  made  plain  which  develops  and  enriches 
financially  as  well  as  mentally.  Here  is  where  such 
an  object  lesson  becomes  of  value  to  all  interested. 

Live-stock  husbandry  must  remain  what  it  al¬ 
ways  has  been,  the  basis  of  agricultural  progress, 
and  on  this  does  the  whole  fabric  of  a  government 
like  ours  rest.  Every  cow  which  makes  a  record 
may  well  become  an  inspiration  to  the  aspiring 
young  man.  A  whole  herd  of  gold  medal  cows  is  a 
possibility  worth  striving  after,  arid  it  will  come  in 
the  years  as  we  follow  the  path  of  those  who  have 
led  thus  far.  Here  is  where  an  object  lesson  is 
worth  far  more  than  tons  of  preaching. 

There  is  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  fact  that  Dar¬ 
ling’s  Interested  Owl  was  kept  by  Air.  Blanchard 
until  15  years  of  age.  John  Gould,  that  good  dairyman 
from  Ohio,  used  to  tell  his  audiences  that  “No  man 
has  the  right  to  the  name  of  breeder  who  does  not 
keep  his  bulls  until  at  least  12  years  old,  breeding 
to  his  own  heifers  until  his  worth  is  fully  proven.” 
As  proof  of  merit,  ability  to  produce,  beauty  of  con- 
forn\ation,  uniformity  in  type  and  evidence  of  qual¬ 
ity  these  eight  daughters  and  granddaughters  of 
Darling’s  Interested  Owl  are  here  shown.  One  fa¬ 
miliar  with  blood  lines  and  family  stamp  would  see 
in  these  cows  the  type  of  sire  and  grandsire,  and 
also  that  of  the  St.  Lambert  blood  so  potent  showing 
itself  in  structure  and  evidence  of  large  production, 
the  average  of  the  eight  being  more  than  10,000  lbs. 
of  milk  and  600  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Here  is  rich  compensation  for  a  life  of  effort  in 
building  a  family  noted  for  gold  and  silver  medals 
won  in  actual  tests.  In  all  his  work  during  recent 
years  Air.  Blanchard  has  been  ably  supported  by  his 
son.  Arthur  N.  Blanchard,  who  after  a  special  course 
at  the  University  of  Alaine  has  gone  back  to  the 
home  farm  to  carry  forward  the  work  with  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle  so  well  begun  by  his  father. 


Gold  and  Silver  Medal  Cows,  Eight  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Darling’s  Interested  Owl.  bred  by  George  Blanchard,  at  Broadmoor  Jersey  Farm , 

average  production  being  more  than  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  600  of  butterfat 
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Strange  Fruits  and 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


FI 


owers 


i|HE  season  of  1929  has  so  far  seen 
more  than  its  share  of  curious  fruits 
and  flowers.  Clusters  of  mixed  apples 
and  blossoms  have  been  sent  in  from 
several  sources,  in  which  the  fruit 
has  developed  to  the  size  of  a  wal¬ 
nut,  while  lateral  blossoms  in  the  cluster  are  just 
opening.  Still  more  curious  are  some  in  which  the 
centers  of  the  flowers  are  replaced  by  leaves.  It  is 
not  odd  that  instances  of  this  kind  should  have  oc¬ 
curred  here  and  there ;  the  interesting  point  is  that 
there  should  be  such  an  abundance  on  plants  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  on  apples  in  particular. 

Th<ye  have  been  whole  books  filled  with  pictures 
and  descriptions  of  abnormal  plants.  There  is  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  ripe  strawberry  fruit  out  from  the  center 
of  which  grew  a  leafy  shoot.  All  the  flowers  on  a 
cherry  tree  one  season  carried  leaves  in  the  centers 
of  the  blossoms  in  place  of  the  usual  pistils  and 
stamens  which  normally  develop  into  fruit.  On  a 
tree  of  May  Duke  cherry  was  found  a  blossom 
which  had  10  petals,  partly  leaf -like,  and  a  perfect¬ 
ly  formed  shoot  with  small  leaves  growing  in  the 
center. 

Then  there  is  the  rose  flower  which  had  five  per¬ 
fectly  formed  leaves  growing  out  in  star-shaped  fash¬ 
ion  from  the  base  where  the  calyx  is  normally.  To 
further  identify  this  odd  flower  there  was  a  stem 
in  the  center  of  the  flower  which  had  blossomed 
again,  giving  two  roses  one  above  the  other  on  the 
same  stem. 


Flower  and  Fruit  on  the  Same  Spur.  Fig.  535 

the  cluster.  If  the  same  delay  occurred  in  the  pear 
flower  the  central  flower  would  be  the  slow  one  in 
developing,  because  the  cluster  of  pear  flowers  opens 
from  outside  in,  whereas  the  cluster  of  apple  flowers 
opens  from  the  center  of  the  cluster  to  the  outside. 

Tigs.  536  and  537  show  the  type  of  blossoms  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  tree  of  Early  McIntosh  this  year.  Simi¬ 
lar  ones  were  found  on  Northern  Spy.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  part  about  these  odd  flowers  is,  however. 


ation  of  a  nursery  tree  which  has  been  formed  from 
a  leafy  shoot  growing  out  of  the  center  of  an  apple 
blossom. 

For  those  who  like  to  speculate  upon  things  of 
this  kind,  here  is  something  worth  wondering  about, 
even  though  there  is  not  yet  any  proof  of  what  may 
he  happening.  The  significance  is  in  the  effect  that 
climatic  conditions  may  have  upon  the  set  of  fruit, 
quite  aside  from  Winter  freeze,  Spring  frost,  or  poor 
pollination.  If  all  the  flowers  on  trees  from  time 
to  time  can  he  so  frightfully  disarranged  as  those 
that  have  caught  man's  attention,  is  it  not  possible 
that  there  may  he  lesser  disturbances  that  are  not 
at  once  visible,  but  which  may  upset  the  set  of 
fruit  not  only  on  entire  trees,  but  upon  all  the  trees 
of  a  given  variety  in  whole  orchards,  or  even  in 
whole  sections? 

What  other  explanation  is  there  for  the  failure 
of  Twenty  Ounce  to  set  fruit  this  year?  All  over 
New  York  State  Twenty  Ounce  apple  trees  bloomed 
profusely  this  Spring,  yet  the  fruit  did  not  set  and 
the  crop  of  Twenty  Ounce  is  short  as  a  result.  Some 
years  there  will  be  a  large  crop  of  Bose  pears  all 
the  way  from  near  Riverhead  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island,  clear  up  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
across  New  York  State,  through  the  pear  sections 
of  the  Finger  Lakes,  on  past  the  pear  regions  of 
Orleans  and  Niagara  counties,  into  the  peninsula  of 
Canada,  and  across  to  Michigan.  At  the  same  time 
there  may  be  a  general  shortage  of  Seckel  pears  over 

the  entire  region.  To 


Apple  Blossoms  With  Double  the  Normal  Number  of  Petals  an 

Stamens.  Fig.  536 


Occasionally  a  fruit 
grower  will  find  a  dou¬ 
ble  pear,  that  is,  one 
pear  growing  on  top  of 
another.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  similar  to  that 
just  given  for  the  rose ; 
namely,  a  pear  flower 
develops  into  fruit  hut 
carries  a  leaf  shoot 
through  its  center  which 
proceeds  to  blossom  and 
set  fruit  in  turn.  When 
the  petals  have  fallen 
there  is  no  clew  as  to 
how  this  oddity  was 
produced,  and  the  idea 
has  gone  forth  that  it  is 
formed  from  a  double 
blossom,  whereas  it  is 
really  formed  from  one 
blossom  growing  out  of 
another  and  both  blossoms  setting  fruit. 

One  will  sometimes  meet  with  a  carnation  which 
exhibits  somewhat  similar  habit,  giving  rise  to  one 
carnation  flower  growing  on  top  of  another.  The 
most  striking  instances  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
where  the  procession  keeps  up  for  several  flowers  to 
give  a  chain  or  tower  of  flowers  or  fruits  one  on  top 
of  another.  Imagine  a  pear  consisting  of  a  chain 
of  pears  one  after  the  other  borne  on  what  appears 
to  be  a  central  stem  running  through  all  the  fruit, 
something  like  a  string  of  frankfurters.  Or  think 
of  a  series  of  carnations  one  on  top  of  another.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  would  be  some  advantage  to  harvesting 
pears  in  this  way  and  cutting  them  apart  in  the 
packing  shed,  but  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  no 
one  has  ever  recorded  such  a  monstrosity,  although 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  more  than  one  has  been 
produced  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  writer  came  upon  two  plum  trees  several 
years  ago  all  the  blossoms  of  which  were  quite  un¬ 
like  ordinary  plum  blossoms.  Instead  of  a  row  of 
the  usual  pollen-bearing  stamens  mounted  at  the 
base  of  the  petals,  each  stamen  was  replaced  by  a 
pistil,  which  is  the  part  of  the  flower  which  normally 
develops  into  a  plum  fruit.  If  the  flowers  had  set 
fruit  the  result  would  have  been  a  central  normal 
plum  surrounded  with  several  smaller  ones  all  on 
the  same  stem.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  fruit  set, 
and  furthermore  the  trees  never  repeated  the  oddity. 

Fig.  535  shows  an  apple  and  a  blossom  on  the 
same  cluster.  This  is  not  startling,  because  the  cen¬ 
tral  apple  blossom  normally  opens  before  the  others 
iu  the  cluster.  In  a  Spring  like  that  just  passed, 
the  central  blossom  may  set  and  then  the  opening 
of  the  other  blossoms  in  the  cluster  be  delayed  by 
cold  weather,  finally  coming  along  to  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  flowers  growing  on  the  apple  stem, 
whereas  the  flower  is  merely  a  delayed  blossom  of 


and  Leaves  in  Centers  Instead  of  Pistils  and 


ig. 

that  nursery  stock  was  budded  the  preceding  sea¬ 
son  with  buds  from  the  Early  McIntosh  tree.  Now 
this  year  the  buds  on  the  nursery  stock  have  ap¬ 
peared  as  blossoms  instead  of  leaf  buds,  with  the 
difference  that  the  centers  of  the  blossoms  aim  leafy 
shoots  which  continue  to  grow  and  which  may  de¬ 
velop  into  yearling  trees  in  the  nursery  row.  If 
this  does  occur,  then  there  will  be  the  curious  situ- 


say  that  the  shortage  is 
due  to  poor  weather  at 
blooming  time  is  not 
quite  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion  when  one  considers 
that  there  may  be  three 
weeks  difference  be¬ 
tween  trees  in  this  great 
region.  It  would  seem 
quite  likely  that  there 
might  have  been  good 
weather  in  some  part  of 
the  region,  especially 
when  one  variety  set 
fruit  the  same  time  the 
other  did  not. 

Any  fruit  grower 
knows  that  varieties  act 
very  much  like  groups 
of  similar  individuals, 
which  of  course,  they 
are.  Winter  injury  will 
be  severe  on  Baldwin  and  not  upon  Oldenburg. 
Crotch  injury  will  be  most  severe  upon  Northern 
Spy,  while  Grimes  Golden  will  go  out  at  the  collar. 
Likewise  all  the  trees  of  one  variety  tend  to  bloom 
in  order  with  reference  to  other  varieties,  although 
in  one  season  one  may  be  ahead  and  the  next  year 
another  may  lead.  Here  again  is  more  substantia¬ 
tion  for  the  thought  that  seasonal  conditions  of  one 
year  over  a  great  region  may  be  playing  a  part  in 
the  development  of  flowers  and  fruit  buds  beyond 
what  we  have  been  inclined  to  observe. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  to  do  about  it  so  far 
as  now  known,  excepting  that  it  is  always  comfort¬ 
ing  to  have  some  explanation  when  something  goes 
wrong.  Perhaps  when  none  of  the  customary  ex¬ 
planations  of  pollenizers,  bees,  soil,  Winter  injury, 
frost  and  the  like  fail  to  satisfy,  it  will  help  a  little 
to  think  that  perhaps  seasonal  conditions  have  up¬ 
set  blossom  formation  just  enough  to  be  responsible 
and  yet  not  sufficient  to  totally  disarrange  the  flow¬ 
ers  to  give  such  oddities  as  have  been  seen  this 
season. 


The  leafy  shoot  was  originally  a  blossom  ivith  leaves 
in  the  center.  The  petals  dropped  and  the  leafy  center 
is  growing  into  a  shoot,  giving  the  curious  situation  of 
an  apple  twig  growing  from  a  blossom.  Fig.  537 


Round  Worms 

I  am  sending  specimens  of  worms,  as  no  one  seems 
to  know  to  what  family  they  belong.  They  were  found 
on  top  of  ground  in  garden.  They  are  very  lively  as 
to  wriggling  and  crawling  when  disturbed,  head  end 
usually  off  the  ground  as  though  feeling  for  a  way. 

New  York.  j,.  a.  k. 

TIIE  specimens  sent  by  L.  A.  II.  wore  those  inter¬ 
esting  creatures  known  as  hair-worms,  thread¬ 
worms,  or  round-worms,  and  when  found  in  the  head 
of  a  cabbage  as  “cabbage  snakes.” 

Some  years  ago  the  cabbage-snake  scare  ran  riot 
over  several  Southern  States  because  certain  long, 
white  hair-worms,  or  more  properly  round-worms, 
had  been  found  in  heads  of  cabbages.  The  exagger- 
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ated  reports  that  were  disseminated  at  that  time 
concerning  the  great  abundance  and  poisonous  qual¬ 
ities  of  these  thread-worms  actually  grew  to  serious 
proportions,  and  caused  heavy  losses  to  growers  of 
cabbages,  because  people  absolutely  refused  to  buy 
or  eat  these  vegetables.  Since  that  time,  people  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  these  crea¬ 
tures,  and  have  come  to  know  that  they  are  really 
harmless,  although  not  contributing  anything  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  appetizing  qualities  of  cabbage  in¬ 
fested  with  them. 

One  often  marvels  at  the  enormous  number  and 
variety  of  the  forms  of  life  on  and  in  the  earth  and 
sea,  but  simple  wonder  changes  to  sheer  amazement 
when  one  learns  of  the  wonderful  ways  in  which 
these  various  creatures  live  and  maintain  themselves 
on  the  earth. 

The  small  white  thread- worms,  for  instance,  cer¬ 
tainly  maintain  a  precarious  existence,  and  in  some 
respects,  a  remarkable  one.  In  the  first  place  they 
are  no  thicker  than  a  darning  needle  or  a  piece  of 
No.  40  thread,  and  as  fragile  as  such  tiny  soft  crea¬ 
tures  must  be.  A  human  being  stalking  across  the 
garden  in  which  they  lay  would  appear  to  them  if 
they  could  see,  like  a  Brobdingnagian  giant,  and  the 
footsteps  might  sound  to  them,  could  they  hear,  like 
earthquakes.  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  not  like  to 
be  a  “cabbage  snake”  and  to  take  the  chances  of  life 
and  death  it  must  take,  not  only  after  it  becomes 
full-grown  but  while  it  is  young  and  just  out  of  its 
eggshell. 

A  round-worm,  if  it  happens  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  thousand  and  one  pitfalls  it 
may  meet  during  its  life,  and  has  the 
good  fortune  to  become  mature,  finally 
lays  many  very  tiny  eggs  somewhere  in 
the  soil.  These  eggs  hatch,  and  the 
minute  worms  burrow  upward  in  the 
soil  and  begin  their  search  for  cater¬ 
pillars,  grasshoppers  or  other  soft- 
bodied  insects.  When  the  tiny  young 
worm  finds  a  suitable  insect,  it  enters 
ihe  body  of  the  victim  and  thereafter 
lives  as  a  parasite  within  the  body  of 
its  host.  The  period  between  hatching 
from  the  egg  and  entering  the  body  of 
an  insect  must  be  a  very  precarious 
one  for  this  tiny  creature,  and  the  won¬ 
der  is  that  any  of  them  find  a  host  and 
live.  Undoubtedly  the  great  majority 
of  them  die  during  this  period. 

Once  within  the  body  of  a  grasshop¬ 
per,  however,  the  worm  is  probably 
fairly  safe,  and  grows  lustily  to  be¬ 
come,  perhaps,  six  to  eight  inches  long. 

By  catching  and  opening  grasshoppers 
during  the  Summer  these  worms  may  often  be  found. 
After  coming  to  maturity  within  the  body  of  its  host 
the  worm  breaks  through  the  body-walls  of  the  in¬ 
sect  and  crawls  out  on  to  the  soil,  or  sometimes  on  to 
the  head  of  a  cabbage.  Here  on  the  soil,  L.  A.  R. 
found  them.  If  they  had  not  been  disturbed  they 
would  probably  have  entered  the  soil  and  eventually 
would  have  deposited  eggs  for  another  generation 
next  year,  thus  going  through  their  life  cycle.  This 
is  one  of  the  strangest  of  our  many  curious  insect 
histories.  g.  w.  h.  _ 


Sanitary  Swill  Pail.  Fig.  538 

ment  in  the  Patino  mines.  There  is  a  strange  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  mining  of  tin.  That  secured  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  is  from  alluvial  mud  deposits  in  the  hot 
country  where  only  the  Chinese  coolies  can  be  used 
as  laborers,  due  to  the  heat  and  the  climate.  This 
mud  is  brought  up  in  suction  and  ladder  dredges  and 
then  washed  and  treated.  In  Bolivia  it  is  just  the 


Scene  in  Bolivia  Tin  Mining  Country.  Fig.  539 

reverse,  as  the  tin  ore  is  found  in  the  high  cold 
Andes  mountainside  from  14,000  to  16,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  where  only  the  Indians,  descendants  from 
the  early  Inca  tribes,  can  be  used  as  laborers,  due  to 
the  rare  air  at  these  altitudes  and  the  cold. 

The  tin  ore  “cassiterite”  here  is  found  in  veins 
and  pockets  in  hard  rock  formation,  and  in  the 
larger  mines  this  is  crushed,  washed  and  treated  to 
remove  the  sulphur,  silver,  copper  and  bismuth  con¬ 
tents,  some  of  which  are  saved  as  by-products.  The 


final  result  is  a  black,  heavy,  fine  sand  called  “bar- 
rilla,”  which  is  about  64  per  cent  pure  tin.  This  is 
packed  in  tight  hundred-pound  canvas  bags  and  sent 
to  England  for  smelting,  and  reaches  the  world  trade 
in  the  usual  tin  blocks  and  sheets. 

The  large  tin  operators  in  Bolivia  are  the  Patino 
and  Aramayo  families,  the  former  a  multi-million¬ 
aire  who  rose  from  the  ranks,  due  to  an  investment 
of  about  $300,  a  real  mining  story.  He  and  his 
family  now  live  in  Paris  most  of  the  time  in  kinglv 
fashion,  all  due  to  tin.  The  American  Guggenheim 
Brothers  also  have  large  tin  interests  in  Bolivia 
and  are  heavy  producers. 

Today  tin  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the 
economic  life  of  Bolivia,  and  the  chances  are  when 
next  you  open  a  tin  can  at  home  the  tin  content  came 
from  this  South  American  Republic  dug  out  of  a 
cold,  bleak  mountainside  by  a  native  Indian,  born 
and  raised  in  the  high  country  where  only  he  and 
the  native  llama,  beast  of  burden,  can  work  and  live 
The  picture  shows  one  of  the  smaller  tin  mines 
which  gives  one  an  idea  of  this  cold  high  country, 
but  still  not  far  from  the  equator,  edmukd  h.  jones. 
Bolivia. 


Underground  Swill  Pail 

A  SANITARY  swill  pail  or  garbage  can  may  be 
constructed  of  concrete  with  a  cast  iron  cover 
as  shown  in  the  picture.  This  type  of  garbage  can 
is  absolutely  fly-proof  and  very  con¬ 
venient.  A  touch  on  the  pedal  with 
your  foot  opens  the  smaller  lid  per¬ 
mitting  the  pouring  of  liquid  into  the 
bucket  inside  without  spilling  any  lie- 
side  it.  The  base  of  the  compound  lid 
is  hinged  to  the  concrete  on  the  left 
and  permits  removal  of  the  bucket. 
For  convenience  in  cleaning  the  con¬ 
crete  well,  the  bottom  of  the  well  in  the 
pictime  was  made  funnel  shaped  with 
an  open  center  draining  into  a  nearby 
tile.  This  saves  the  trouble  of  bailing 
out  any  liquid  at  any  time. 

I).  D.  MAZEI.IN. 


i  Thoughts  on  the  Drought 


A  Friendly  Team.  Fig.  540 


T  THIS  time,  July  26,  in  the 
writer’s  district,  unless  rain  “good 
and  plenty,”  falls  within  the  next  few 
days,  serious  damage  will  result.  It 
is  in  such  a  season  that  the  value  of 
surface  cultivation  in  mitigating  the 
effects  of  drought  is  undoubted.  I  have 
in  mind  an  acre  of  light  land  under 
root  crops.  By  constant  scarifying  and  working  the 
seed  was  induced  to  germinate  and  the  plants  en¬ 
couraged  to  grow  with  vigor  without  a  shower  to 
moisten  the  soil  and  tone  down  the  action  of  the 
brilliant  sunshine. 

It  is  not  only  in  dry  climates  and  in  dry  seasons 
that  a  fine  tilth,  after  as  well  as  before  seed-sowing, 
is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  crops.  It  has  al¬ 
most  as  beneficial  an  influence  in  wet  as  in  dry  sea¬ 
sons,  a  circumstance  which  will  remove  any  hesita¬ 
tion  that  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  might  be  inclined 
to  show  in  the  event  of 
a  Summer  proving  wet 
and  sunless.  They  can 
feel  assured  that  what¬ 
ever  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions  ma3r  be,  frequent 
and  thorough  surface 
cultivation  will  more 
than  repay  the  cost  it 
entails  by  its  influence 
upon  the  crops. 

Another  point  brought 
out  during  a  droughty 
season  is  the  value  of 
barnyard  manure  in  off¬ 
setting  the  deficiency  oi 
natural  moisture.  Crops 
grown  m  a  i  n  1  y  with 
chemical  fertilizers  in  a 
droughty  season  ripen 
prematurely,  and  the 
yield  is  small.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  barn- 
yard  manure  premature 
ripening  is  less  evident 
and  the  crop  prospects 
are  better. 

To  grow  most  farm 
crops  to  maturity  re¬ 
quires  about  500  to  600 


Tin  In  Bolivia 

IN  THE  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  June  1 
the  following  item  ap¬ 
peared  : 

Raw  tin  is  rather  ex¬ 
pensive,  wholesaling  in 
block  form  around  44 
cents  per  lb.  Much  of  it 
comes  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  in  Asia. 

It  is  quite  true  that 
the  Federated  Malay 
States  lead  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  raw  tin  but 
remember  this  “high 
country”  of  Bolivia  is 
now  the  second  tin  pro¬ 
ducing  country  of  the 
world.  Last  year  the 
Straits  produced  about 
61,000  metric  tons  and 
Bolivia  next  with  42,- 
075  tons,  followed  by 
the  Netherlands  Indies 
to  the  Straits,  with  20,- 
735  tons.  During  1929 
Bolivia  should  be  well 
up  towards  the  50,000 
ton  production  mark, 
due  to  the  huge  develop- 
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tons  of  water  per  acre,  and  nearly  double  that 
amount  for  mangels,  turnips,  cabbages,  etc.  This 
rear  we  have  had  only  about  350  tons  per  acre  since 
the  end  of  April  as  compared  with  the  900  to  1.000 
tons  of  last  year,  and  at  least  half  of  this  has  been 


after  a  Crimson  clover  sod,  immediately  after  the 
hay  has  been  cut.  But  I  have  known  good  crops 
of  “sweets”  to  be  made  over  Crimson  clover  sod. 
Wicomico  Co.,  Md.  i.  s.  winfree. 


place  to  spend  its  Winter,  and  chooses  to  remain  on 
the  old  dead  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plants  that  it 
killed.  Remove  this  rubbish  from  the  tulip  bed  and 
the  fungus  will  be  destroyed.  This  means  that  all 
the  dead  stalks  and  leaves  should  be  carefully  raked 


One  of  the  Leaf  Spot  Diseases  of  Peony.  Fig.  542 


The  Soft  Rot  of  Iris  Folloioing  Borers.  Cutting  the  tops  reduces  the  danger  from 

this  disease.  Fig.  543 


lost  by  evaporation.  The  crops  must  therefore  have 
obtained  300  to  400  tons  from  the  soil,  and  in  the 
storing  of  this  water  by  the  soil  organic  matter 
greatly  assists,  as  the  following  experience  will 
show. 

At  the  end  of  April  samples  of  soil  to  a  depth  of 
nine  inches  were  taken  from  a  loamy 
field  to  be  planted  with  potatoes.  The 
part,  dressed  only  with  chemicals,  was 
found  to  contain  20.5  per  cent  of  water, 
as  compared  with  28.6  where  barnyard 
manure  had  been  applied.  After  three 
months,  these  plots  showed  5  and  S  per 
cent  of  water.  The  weights  of  water 
per  acre  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches 
were  approximately  290  and  390  tons 
in  April,  and  60  and  100  tons  in  July. 

The  plot  dressed  with  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  was  thus  much  damper  all 
through,  and  yet  gave  up  290  tons  as 
against  230  tons.  The  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  showed  that  the  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  had  provided  them  with  more 
water.  It  was  also  noted  that  the 
subsoil  was  drier,  presumably  because 
the  organic  matter,  by  keeping  the 
surface  soil  moister,  had  kept  the  wa¬ 
ter  films  in  contact  longer.  During  the 
Summer  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
keep  the  subsoil  water  within  easy 
reach.  c.  g.  freer. 

Maine. 


Hen  Pasture 

I  have  a  lienyard  about  100  x  250  ft. 
with  eight  apple  trees,  good  size,  and  a 
few  young  trees  not  in  bearing,  which  we 
wish  to  seed  to  permanent  pasture  for  the 
hens.  Can  you  suggest  a  seeding  which 
we  can  sow  now  or  very  soon  and  which 
would  be  ready  in  early  Summer  or  mid¬ 
summer.  The  ground  is  bare  now,  having 
been  plowed  last  Fall,  but  had  not  the 
time  to  seed  it  this  Spring  owing  to  wet 
weather.  w.  K. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WE  WOULD  get  one-third  of  that 
patch  in  Alfalfa  at  once,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  By  proper  fitting  and  liming  you 
might  have  success  with  a  seeding 
now.  It  is  worth  trying.  Another 
third  might  be  put  in  rye,  which  will 
give  pasture  both  this  Fall  and  in 
Spring.  The  remainder  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  and  sown  with 
oats  alternately.  In  two  or  three  weeks 
they  make  a  growth  that  hens  can  use. 
In  Spring  the  rye  can  be  turned  under 
and  more  oats  sown.  Other  combina¬ 
tions  of  green  stuff  might  be  used  but 
this  is  an  easy  and  reasonably  effec¬ 
tive  plan. 


off  and  burned.  Do  not  wait  till  Spring  to  do  this, 
because  by  that  time  the  plant  remnants  will  have 
decayed  and  broken  up  and  thorough  cleaning  up 
will  be  practically  impossible. 

There  is  yet  another  factor  that  must  be  consider¬ 
ed  here.  The  dead  stalks  serve  as  an  excellent 
means  for  the  fungus  to  grow  down  in¬ 
to  the  bulbs,  causing  a  rot.  This  may 
often  explain  why  the  tulip  beds  are 
thinning  out. 

The  peony  pests  are  numerous  and 
sometimes  very  destructive.  There  is 
also  a  Botrytis  fungus  that  kills  the 
leaves,  stems  and  buds.  It  is  quite 
similar  to  the  tulip  pest  and  is  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  same  way,  sanitation. 
Last  year  in  Indiana  the  young 
sprouts  of  the  peonies  were  blasted 
and  blackened  early  in  the  season.  At 
first  we  thought  it  might  be  frost,  but 
soon  found  that  there  was  a  fungus 
doing  the  damage.  This  blight  of 
peony  apparently  cannot  be  completely 
controlled  by  sanitation  because  I 
have  seen  several  fine  peony  beds  bad¬ 
ly  afflicted  with  the  trouble,  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  know  of  at  least  one 
fine  peony  garden  in  Indiana  that  did 
not  have  any  of  this  trouble.  In  this 
place  the  old  leaves  are  cleaned  out 
carefully  each  year.  Careful  sanita¬ 
tion  will  probably  help,  but  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  in  Spring  may  also  be 
necessary.  Fortunately,  this  is  seem¬ 
ingly  only  a  cool  wet  weather  disease 
and  only  under  such  conditions  will 
spraying  be  necessary. 

The  other  leaf  spots  and  bud  rot  of 
peony  need  only  the  Fall  clean-up  to 
hold  them  in  check.  Of  course  spray¬ 
ing  and  dusting  the  plants  in  Spring 
will  help,  but  if  a  large  supply  of 
spores  is  left  on  the  ground  around  the 
plants  the  disease  control  will  be  made 
well-nigh  impossible. 

Ordinarily  peonies  do  not  need  any 
Winter  protection,  but  if  such  protec¬ 
tion  is  used  it  is  far  better  to  use  a 
light  covering  of  straw  rather  than  to 
depend  on  the  old  tops. 

The  problem  of  sanitation  in  Iris 
beds  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
peonies  and  tulips.  There  seems  to  be 
a  question  whether  it  is  best  to  cut  off 
Iris  tops  in  Fall  or  in  Spring.  One  ex¬ 
perienced  Iris  grower  of  Lafayette 
states  that  he  would  prefer  Spring  cut¬ 
ting.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  tops 
ought  to  be  cut  in  many  varieties. 
The  reasons  are  two,  leaf  blight  and 
the  Iris  borer. 

Leaf  blight  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
that  produces  numerous  spots  that  fuse 
and  finally  kill  the  entire  leaf.  This 
fungus  lives  on  those  dead  leaves  ready 
to  attack  the  new  sprouts  in  Spring, 
too  early  for  an  effective  spray  con¬ 
trol.  These  leaves  must  be  destroyed 
either  in  Fall  or  in  Spring,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  job  must  be  done. 

There  are  varieties  that  are  not  seri¬ 
ously  affected,  at  least,  under  Indiana 
conditions.  These  are  Caprice,  Mon¬ 
signor,  Fairy,  Queen  Caterina,  Pow¬ 
hatan,  Ballerine,  Georgia,  Ainas,  Albi¬ 
cans,  Juniata  and  Dorothea  K.  Wil¬ 
liamson. 

The  second  reason  for  cutting  the 
top  of  Iris  is  because  of  the  borer. 
This  insect  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves. 
In  Spring  the  eggs  hatch  and  the 
larvie  make  their  way  down  the  leaves 
into  the  rhizomes.  Cut  the  tops  and  burn  them  and 
this  bug  is  destroyed. 

Of  course,  the  borer  is  serious  in  itself  when  it 
tunnels  holes  through  the  rhizome.  But,  I  wonder 
how  many  Iris  growers  have  seen  the  flower  stalks 
topple  over  and  wither  and  then  upon  examination 
have  found  the  base  and  rhizome  rotted?  The 
chances  are  that  this  is  due  to  a  soft  rotting  bac¬ 
terium  known  as  Bacillus  carotovorus.  This  germ 
does  not  seem  able  to  get  into  the  rhizome  without 
help  and  it  frequently  uses  the  tunnels  of  the  borer 
as  a  doorway.  Once  inside  the  Iris  they  soon  reduce 


The  Leaf  Blight  of  Iris.  Fig.  541 


Sweet  Potatoes  and  Clover 


A  LETTER  from  a  New  Jersey  man 
asks  whether  sweet  potatoes  can 
be  grown  successfully  after  or  over  a 
clover  sod.  He  has  been  advised  that 
it  cannot  be  done.  In  my  long  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  found  almost  any  agricul¬ 
tural  crop  can  be  successfully  grown 
after  or  on  a  clover  sod. 

I  would  suggest  to  plow  the  sod  as 
early  in  August  as  possible ;  allow  the 
bind  to  settle  well ;  then  rake  and  har- 
row,  getting  a  fine  deep  seed  bed.  The 
bust  part  of  August  sow  25  to  30  lbs. 

Crimson  clover,  and  as  he  wishes  to 
grow  turnips  this  Fall  mix  well  the 
turnip  seed  with  the  clover  and  rake 
bi  lightly.  It  would  be  well  to  put  in 
one-half  bushel  rye  to  the  acre. 

Next  Spring,  when  the  clover  is  about 
six  or  eight  inches  high,  turn  under, 
packing  the  soil  well.  In  the  latter  jiart  of  May  set 
"lit  the  sweets.  At  the  frequent  cultivations  put  in 
1,600  to  2,000  lbs.  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  We  here 
use  ^be  3-8-10  goods  with  fine  results. 

1  do  not  know  whether  the  Crimson  clover  will 
Pind  the  Winter  in  the  part  of  New  Jersey  where 
l!u’  biquirer  lives,  but  I  believe  if  it  is  sown  by  mid- 
'  11  of  August  the  Fall  growth  will  add  quite  a  lot 
i|!  nitrogen  and  some  humus,  and  with  the  rye,  will 
gIVe  a  good  crop  of  sweets. 

fo  follow  Crimson  clover  with  sweets  is  out  of 
t  e  legular  rotation  here.  Corn  is  always  planted 


Tulips,  Peonies  and  Iris  Need  Attention 
in  the  Fall 

THE  fire  disease  of  tulips,  leaf  spots  and  bud  rot 
of  peonies  and  the  soft  rot  of  Iris  may  all  be 
the  result  of  improper  care  of  these  flowers  in  Fall. 


II  may  seem  rather  far-fetched  to  think  that  a  little 
lack  of  attention  in  the  Autumn  would  cause  trouble 
the  following  season,  but  it  is  true.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  sanitation. 

This  fire  disease  of  tulips  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
that  has  been  dubbed  Botrytis  by  the  plant  doctor. 
The  fungus  has  the  pernicious  habit  of  attacking 
the  leaves,  the  petals,  the  stems  and  the  buds  of  the 
tulip.  It  will  blast  the  buds,  covering  them  with  a 
brownish  moldy  growth.  The  leaves  are  killed  as 
if  swept  by  fire,  hence  the  name  “fire  diseases.” 

The  fungus  causing  this  trouble  must  have  a 
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the  tissue  to  a  soft  vile-smelling  mass. 
Winter  injury  to  the  Iris  rhizome  may 
result  in  such  a  rot  but  the  borer  is  a 
more  frequent  offender. 

So  you  see  many  control  measures 
hinge  on  the  simple  sanitary  precaution 
of  cutting  Iris  tops  and  burning  the  rub¬ 
bish.  C.  T.  GREGORY. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 


Winter  Care  of  Rambler 
and  Climbing  Roses 

Without  doubt  there  are  many  readers 
of  The  II.  N.-Y.  who  are  “would-be” 
rose  enthusiasts,  only  for  the  reason  they 
have  met  with  the  same  sad  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  was  my  experience  for  several 


The  Boirytis  disease  of  peonies. 


years — that  of  winter-killing  of  the  canes. 
I  have  always  been  a  lover  of  Jfcie  roses, 
especially  fond  of  the  ramblers  and  climb¬ 
ers,  but  in  the  locality  where  I  live  it 
seemed  practically  useless  to  spend  time 
and  money  with  them  for  the  above  stated 
reason.  I  was  always  able  to  get  a  very 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth  of  new  canes 
each  season,  20  to  25  feet  in  length  for 
the  ramblers  not  being  uncommon.  But 
when  Spring  came  I  invariably  found 
they  were  killed  back  to  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  ground,  and  at  blooming  time 
I  would  be  rewarded  with  but  a  dozen  or 
two  of  blooms. 

Finally  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
rose  grower  who  informed  me  that  if  I 
would  take  the  canes  down  off  the  trel¬ 
lises  in  the  late  Autumn  and  lay  them 
on  the  ground  through  the  Winter  they 
would  come  through  without  injury.  This 
I  have  since  done,  with  very  gratifying 
results,  the  canes  coming  through  the 
Winters  alive  and  green  to  the  very  tips, 
but  oh,  what  a  tedious  and  disagreeable 
task  to  get  them  down  and  back  up  again 
after  the  second  season  of  growth  !  Fi¬ 
nally  I  hit  upon  a  scheme  which  is  very 
simple  and  effective,  so  that  now  I  can 
put  my  roses  to  bed  for  the  Winter  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  set  them  up  again  just 
as  quickly  in  the  Spring.  I  secure  pieces 
of  old  2-in.  pipe,  two  feet  in  length,  and 
set  them  in  the  ground  the  distance  apart 
to  correspond  with  the  width  of  the  trel¬ 
lis.  The  trellis  standards  or  uprights  are 
made  of  %x2-in.  material,  which  are  set 
in  these  pieces  of  pipe.  With  good  drain¬ 
age  below  the  pipes  and  by  keeping  the 


This  is  the  way  the  tulip  fire  disease 
hibernates.  Such  infested  rubbish  is 
sure  to  cause  trouble  next  year. 

uprights  which  enter  the  pipes  well 
painted  I  expect  them  to  last  indefinitely. 
The  bushes  are  set  close  to  the  trellises, 
and  as  the  canes  attain  a  height  of  three 


or  four  feet  they  are  brought  out  away 
from  the  trellis  forming  a  semi-circle 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  then  brought 
back  to  the  trellis  and  tied  at  a  distance 
of  about  30  inches  from  the  ground.  Now 
when  cold  weather  approaches  the  trellis 
is  lifted  from  the  pipe  sockets,  the  half 
circle  in  the  canes  permitting  this  opera¬ 
tion  without  injury  to  them,  rose  bush 
and  all  being  laid  flat  upon  the  ground 
with  trellis  on  top.  It  is  well  to  drive  a 
few  small  stakes  in  the  ground  and  anchor 
the  trellis  to  these  to  keep  it  from  being 
moved  about  by  heavy  winds  which  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  canes.  About  the 
middle  of  April  the  trellis  is  set  back  in 
the  pipes,  and  as  before  stated,  either 
operation  requires  but  a  few  moments. 
It  will  be  found  that  ramblers  and  climbers 
set  last  Fall  or  the  past  Spring  may  still 
be  trained  and  attached  to  this  style  trel¬ 
lis  this  Fall,  if  it  is  done  before  the  canes 
are  thoroughly  ripened. 

I  have  also  found  that  for  success  in 
rose-growing  the  old  saying  “dig  a  ten- 
dollar  hole  for  a  ten-cent  bush”  is  at 
least  partially  true.  While  I  would  not 
recommend  the  10-cent  plant  I  certainly 
would  recommend  the  digging  and 
thorough  preparation  of  the  ten-dollar 
location.  The  hole  should  be  made  at 
least  two  feet  deep,  or  even  three  feet, 
and  large  enough  that  the  roots  will  not 
need  to  be  bent  or  crowded.  The  bottom 
of  the  hole  should  be  tilled  to  a  depth  of 
several  inches  with  cobblestones  or  other 
coarse  material  for  drainage,  and  on  top 
of  this  is  placed  a  foot  of  good  well-rotted 
compost.  If  this  is  not  available,  well- 
rotted  sods  will  answer.  Over  this  is 
placed  a  fine  loam  in  which  the  bush  is 
set.  Each  Spring  as  they  are  starting 
in  growth  each  plant  is  given  a  liberal 
application  of  finely  ground  bonemeal, 
thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil,  which  is 
the  only  fertilizer  I  have  ever  used  for 
roses.  Perhaps  this  method  of  fertilizing 
may  be  responsible  to  a  certain  degree  for 
the  rapid  tender  growth,  which  is  more 
easily  winter-killed  than  slower  and 
shorter  growth,  yet  the  former  will  al¬ 
ways  be  found  the  more  satisfactory  at 
blooming  time  if  it  can  be  safely  brought 
through  the  Winter,  and  this  may  be 
easily,  accomplished  by  the  method  I 
have  described.  J.  I.,  smith. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Building  Up  a  Farm 

I  own  a  20-acre  farm  in  Broome  Co., 
N.  Y.,  well  located,  good  drainage,  and 
not  hilly.  All  the  best  information  I  can 
get  is  not  too  much  for  me.  I  have  10 
cows,  two  good  horses,  and  new  machin¬ 
ery  to  handle  the  farm  in  its  present 
state.  This  farm  used  to  carry  40  head 
of  cattle,  and  all  the  feed  was  raised  on 
the  farm,  but  the  last  few  years  every¬ 
thing  has  been  taken  off  and  nothing  put 
back.  The  meadows  are  run  out. 

I  have  a  field  of  about  eight  acres  I 
plowed  up  last  Spring,  an  old  piece  of 
pasture  which  had  not  been  plowed  for 
years.  I  had  potatoes  on  about  two 
acres ;  a  ton  of  good  fertilizer  was  used. 
Crop  was  good  but  not  extra.  I  did  not 
put  anything  on  the  other  six  acres  this 
Spring.  I  put  the  two  acres  in  Sweet 
clover  with  a  press  drill,  but  I  think  I 
worked  the  land  up  too  much.  Where 
the  ground  is  more  solid  the  clover  is  bet¬ 
ter.  I  inoculated  the  seed  and  the  roots 
are  full  of  nodules.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  get  the  best  crop  o«  the  other  six 
acres.  I  notice  that  Red-top  has  come 
up  to  about  three  feet  in  height  and 
very  thick.  If  I  plow  that  under  this 
Fall,  it  ought  to  be  capable  of  raising 
anything.  The  land  is  very  mellow  and 
never  bakes.  I  can  plow  it  at  any  depth 
anywhere.  It  has  small  stones  but  not  so 
many. 

Is  superphosphate  more  valuable  to  all 
legumes  than  lime?  H.  L. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  problem  similar  to 
those  many  farmers  have  before  them 
now,  and  many  others  have  already  han¬ 
dled.  We  should  like  to  have  these  points 
discussed  on  the  basis  of  experience  and 
observation. 

The  land  needs  vegetable  matter  both 
to  hold  moisture  and  plant  food.  Any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  plowed  under  will  help. 
Lime  and  phosphoric  acid  are  both  need¬ 
ed.  The  lime  is  necessary  for  legumes, 
and  most  of  our  land  lacks  phosphorus. 
Any  mixed  fertilizer  applied  should  run 
high  in  this  ingredient,  at  least  8  to  10 
per  cent,  and  acid  phosphate  (super¬ 
phosphate)  may  well  be  used  in  addition, 
500  pounds  or  more  per  acre. 


Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter 

Dr.  Eugene  Hoffman  Porter  died  at  his 
home  in  Upper  Lisle,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y., 
last  week.  Dr.  Porter  was  born  at  Ghent, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  educated  at 
Claverack  College,  Cortland  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  Cornell  University  and  New 
Y’ork  Homeopathic  Medical  College.  He 
served  as  State  Commissioner  of  Health 
from  1905  to  1914,  and  as  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Foods  and  Market  from  1919 
to  1923.  He  was  72  years  old. 


“Do  you  understand  exactly  what  a 
debenture  is?”  “Not  yet.”  answered 
Farmer  Corn  tassel.  “One  of  my  reasons 
for  pushing  our  boy  Josh  through  college 
is  the  hope  that,  he’ll  get  smart  enough  to 
explain  it  to  the  family.” — Washington 
Star. 
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or  profit 


Produce  more  bushels  per  acre  and  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  price  fluctuations.  Get  5 
lO  or  12  bushels  more  per  acre  by  sow¬ 
ing  Hoffman’s  selected  strains,  and 
with  the  same  land,  the  same  work,  same 
fertilizer,  same  everything  but  seed,  con¬ 
trol  your  profit  ! 


Grown  in  that  celebrated  Wheatland— 
Lancaster  County— watched  over  by  our 
experts  from  planting  till  harvest,  clean¬ 
ed  and  cured  especially  for  Hoffman 
customers— Hoffman’s  Seed  Wheat  pays 
above  all  others.  Free  from  smut  and 
disease.  No  rye,  cockle,  garlic  or  other 
noxious  weeds.  Full  of  vigor.  A  crop 
you’ll  be  proud  to  show.  Freight  paid 
on  5  bushels  or  more. 


Write  for  Hoffman’s  1929 
Wheat  Book — free. 

H.  Hoffman,  Inc 

Box  725  Landisville, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERS0LL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGE  RSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 
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NEEDHAM  CROWN 

and  CROWN  DRILLS 


With  Finger  or  Crown  Fertilizer  Feed.  *•' 
See  our  Drills  at  State  Fair,  Syracuse, 

August  26th,  Live  agents  wanted  for  open  territory. 


CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Good  Drills  Since  1883 


Our  Complete  Line  of 


Igjtoy 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

will  be  exhibited  and  demonstrated  near 

“AGRICULTURAL  MUSEUM” 
SYRACUSE  STATE  FAIR,  AUGUST  26  to  31 

Le  Roy  Plow  Company,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  SALESMAN  WANTED 

2o%  Commission  paid  weekly.  Sell  for  a  reliable  con¬ 
cern.  Goods  at  fair  prices.  Easy  to  make  money. 

THE  HOME  NURSERIES  Box  1  I  1  GENEVA,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong  pot-grown  plants  from  new  runners.  No  year 
old  plants  used.  How  ard,  Sample  and  Dunlap— ji.se  per 
25;  $4. 50  per  100;  $37.50  per  1000.  Mastodon  Evebbeaking 
— $2.00  per  25;  $7.50  per  100.  Plant  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  and  pick  a  crop  next  summer. 

GEO.  II.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VT. 


P I  A  III  T  C  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
A  Liflllld  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B.  or  J 


5000 

More 


Cauliflower  &  B.  Sprout 
Celery  and  Pepper . 

Catalog  free. 


100 

500 

1000 

PerM 

%  .35 

$100 

$1.65 

$1.25 

.65 

2  00 

3.50 

300 

.60 

165 

300 

2.75 

C.  E.  F1E1,I>,  Sew  ell,  N.  J. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GE~  YOUR  ROOFiNG  DIRECT- 
~RCU  PACTOP  cRFfGwT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Avo.fc  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  U6e — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 35c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  24S  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

7 \fou>  is  the  time  to  plant! 

POT  grown  plants  enable  you  to 
raise  your  own  crop— easily — with 
full  assurance  of  success.  The  plants 
are  delivered  with  their  root  systems 
complete  .  .  .  and  are  not  disturbed  in 
transplanting.  The  berrlesare  delicious! 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
•prices  of  lo  choice  varieties... all  pot  grown. 

Lovett’s  Nursery  Established  1878 
Box  9,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 


■  |  Old-Fashioned  A 

Hardy  flower  plants 

That  Live  Outdoors  Ouring  Winter 

Hollyhocks,  Oriental  Poppies,  Sweet  Williams,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Sweet  Lavenders,  Shasta  Daisies,  Double  Butter 
cups,  Painted  Daisies,  Hardy  Primroses,  Japanese  Bell¬ 
flowers,  Hardy  Phloxes,  Forget- Me-Nots,  Blue  Bells, 
Hardy  Lupines,  Cardinal  Flowers,  Turk’s-Cap  Lilies, 
Orange  Cup  Lilies,  Everlasting  Sweet  Peas,  Evening 
Primroses,  Marshmallows,  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Day  Lilies, 
Sun  Hoses,  Baby’s  Breaths,  Blue  Gentians,  Hardy  Ferns, 
Hardy  Asters,  Mist  Flowers,  Foxgloves,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Shellflowers,  Siberian  Wallflowers,  Hardy  Carna¬ 
tions,  Harebells,  Japanese  Anemones.;  Hose  Campions, 
Monkshoods,  and  2(18  other  Hardy  Flowers  for  Augu-t 
and  Fall  planting;  will  bloom  next  summer.  Hoses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants. 

OCDDV  111  1UTC  Pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants 
utnn  I  PLAN  I  O  for  August  and  Fall  planting; 
Layer  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  _  Grape, 
Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Asparagus  Plants  for  bepieu  - 
ber  and  October  planting.  Catalog  free. 

BARKY  L.  SQUIKE8,  Hampton  Bays,  >■  >• 

(b.uil......  ninni.  Best  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

Strawberry  riants  basil  perky,  Georgetown,  ««i. 

VARIETIES— GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Benutiflers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  lor 
onlv  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  S6.  color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  t. 
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Baby  Blue  Spruce  ‘“S 

be  planted  in  Aug.  or  Sept.  Catalog  other  bargaj 

THE  CASSEL  NUJtSERY  -I  Mantua,  «M»io 


Seed  Wheat 
and  Rye 


Forward  and  Honor  Wheat— Rosen  and  Cornell  76  Rye.  High  yielding 
experiment  station  bred  varieties.  Recommended  for  Eastern  States. 
No  cockle  or  garlic.  Write  for  descriptions  and  prices 

K.  €.  LIVERMORE  Box  JR  II ON EO YE  FALLS,  N.  T. 
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Planting  Out 

In  many  localities  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  set  or  plant  out  various  crops, 
particularly  those  of  the  Brassica  family, 
which  have  been  raised  in  seed  beds. 
Showery  weather  is  desired,  as  the  work 
then  proceeds  quickly,  and  little  anxiety 
need  be  felt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  plants. 
If  drought  and  strong  winds  set  in,  there 
is  a  very  different  tale  to  tell.  The  trou¬ 
ble'  in  such  a  season  as  the  present  is  to 
find  spaces  for  the  crops,  as  they  usually 
have  to  wait  until  early  crops  are  cleared 
off,  and  the  latter  were  sown  late  this 
Spring. 

On  a  small  scale  the  plants  are  often 
set  out  between  other  crops,  such  as  early 
peas  and  lettuce,  and  this  plan  answers 
very  well  if  the  spaces  between  the  rows 
have  been  kept  well  hoed. 

Cauliflower  and  Brussels  sprouts  should 
go  out  first,  followed  soon  after  by  Savoys 
and  other  cabbage  for  Fall  and  Winter 
use.  All  of  these  need  rich  soil,  and  a 
long  period  of  growth  to  attain  full  size. 
If  possible  a  dressing  of  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  should  be  plowed  or  dug  in.  Failing 
this,  a  good  nitrogenous  fertilizer  may  be 
used,  or  if  the  grower  prefers  to  make  his 
own  mixture,  a  combination  of  400  lbs. 
acid  phosphate  200  lbs.  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  100  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash 
per  acre  will  give  good  results.  Fall 
plants  go  out  best  in  soil  that  has  been 
recently  stirred  on  the  surface. 

All  the  crops  mentioned  need  plenty  of 
space.  Sometimes  they  are  put  two  feet 
apart  each  way,  which  is  enough  for 


of  soda  or  poultry  manure.  This  may  be 
done  several  times  during  the  season,  if 
needed.  c.  c.  freer. 

Maine. 


What  Became  of  the  Quack 

I  note  this  question  on  page  933.  If 
unmolested  the  roots  of  quack  collect  very 
close  to  the  surface.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  it  to  disappear  in  a  pasture.  My 
theory  is  that  close  cropping  aided  by  a 
very  severe  drought  does  what  man  is  not 
able  to  do  by  cultivation. 

If  cultivation  is  thorough  enough  to 
prevent  a  green  blade  from  coming  to  the 
surface  during  the  growing  season  it  will 
be  successful.  A  disk  is  the  proper  tool 
for  this  purpose.  S.  A.  FERRY. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Winter  Radishes 

The  Winter  radish  should  be  planted 
about  middle  of  August  in  Virginia  or  90 
days  before  freezing  weather  is  expected. 
If  sown  much  earlier  they  will  grow  too 
large,  making  the  fiber  coarse,  and  if 
sown  much  later  they  will  not  get  much 
growth  before  cold  weather.  The  Chinese 
Rose  and  Black  Spanish  seem  to  be  the 
most  popular  varieties.  I  prefer  the 


Mr.  S'.  E.  Abbott,  of  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  ¥.,  sends  us  this  attractive  picture  which  he 

has  named  “ In  Clover ” 


Savoys,  but  2%  feet  is  better  for  the 
others.  The  space  looks  wide  when  they 
are  first  put  out,  but  in  good  soil  they 
ultimately  till  it.  Lettuce  may  be  planted, 
if  desired,  between  eve  *y  two  cabbage 
plants,  and  will  be  out  of  the  way  before 
the  space  is  wanted  by  the  main  crop. 

The  plants  are  usually  put  in  with  the 
dibber.  On  a  small  scale,  as  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  it  is  better  to  use  the  trowel,  setting 
each  plant  with  a  ball  of  earth  clinging  to 
its  roots,  as  there  is  then  less  check,  but 
for  a  field  crop  the  dibber  is  a  great  saver 
of  labor. 

Let  the  plants  in  the  seed  bed  be  well 
watered  the  night  before  transplanting, 
as  this  will  lessen  the  tendency  of  the 
roots  to  break  and  the  earth  will  adhere 
better  when  the  plants  are  drawn  out. 
When  the  plants  are  wanted,  loosen  the 
earth  with  a  fork,  and  draw  them  out. 
Carry  them  to  the  field  in  a  box,  covered 
with  a  damp  sack.  An  assistant  usually 
drops  the  plants  in  front  of  the  setters, 
but  must  not  get  so  far  aliffad  that  the 
plants  are  exposed  long  enough  to  get  dry. 
On  a  small  scale  planting  is  done  along 
a  garden  line,  but  in  field  work  a  horse- 
drawn  marker  is  used  to  indicate  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  plants. 

The  dibber  should  be  pressed  into  the 
soil  far  enough  for  the  roots  to  go  down 
straight,  leaving  the  plant  buried  up  to 
the  base  of  the  lower  leaves.  If  the  stems 
are  very  long,  they  may  be  set  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  position,  so  as  to  get  all  the  stem 
buried.  The  heads  soon  right  themselves, 
and  roots  spring  from  the  buried  stems. 
If  the  x>lants  are  rather  large,  it  is  usual 
to  shorten  the  tap-root,  and  cut  off  a  few 
of  the  outside  leaves.  The  latter  if  left 
on  only  wither  and  blow  about,  being  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the 
plants.  The  soil  must  be  made  quite  firm 
about  the  stems  when  dibbing. 

Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  wait  for 
showery  weather.  In  this  case  special 
precautions  must  be  taken,  as  many  plants 
jnay  be  lost  if  set  out  on  hot  dry  soil.  It 
is  a  common  plan  to  puddle  the  roots  by 
dipping  with  a  mixture  of  soil  and  water, 
mixed  to  the  consistency  of  cream.  This 
is  a  decided  help.  In  addition,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  dibble  the  holes  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  fill  them  with  water,  planting 
ns  soon  as  the  water  has  drained  away. 
If  the  plants  are  set  firmly  in  this  damp 
soil,  and  some  dry  loose  dirt  drawn  over 
ihe  top,  they  will  stand  a  good  deal  of 
drought.  The  work  is  tedious,  but  worth 
while  in  the  case  of  dry  weather  when  the 
Plants  are  spoiling  in  the  seed  bed. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of 
having  taken  hold  the  hoe  should  be  got 
to  work,  taking  care  not  to  go  close  enough 
jo  the  plants  to  disturb  them.  Hoeing  can 
hardly  be  too  frequent  during  the  growing 
period.  _  Further  assistance  can  be  given 
oy  ringing  each  plant  with  a  little  nitrate 


Chinese  Rose  because  of  the  color,  which 
is  bright  rose.  The  rows  should  be  a 
little  farther  apart  than  for  Spring  rad¬ 
ishes  owing  to  the  larger  growth,  also 
the  seed  should  not  be  sown  as  thick  in 
the  row.  The  seed  being  larger  should 
be  sown  a  little  deeper  than  Spring  radish. 

The  plants  should  be  thinned  to  stand 
3  to  4  in.  apart  in  the  row.  They  will 
stand  frost,  but  should  be  gathered  before 
a  heavy  freeze.  They  can  be  stored  in 
outdoor  pits  like  turnips,  or  in  the  cellar 
in  boxes  or  barrels  with  dirt  between  the 
layers  of  radishes.  R.  c. 

Virginia. 


Wisteria  Is  Slow 

What  ails  my  Wisteria?  I  have  had 
it  four  or  five  years,  but  it  has  not 
bloomed  ?  c.  e.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  quite  a  common  thing  Avith 
Wisteria,  and  one  that  is  only  four  or 
five  yeaixs  old  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
much  flowering.  If  it  is  not  in  too  dry  a 
place  where  it  suffers  for  lack  of  rain,  we 
think  you  will  find  that  in  two  or  three 
more  years  it  will  start  in  and  do  very 
well. 

We  knew  one  of  these  which  gave  prac¬ 
tically  no  flowers  for  10  years,  but  since 
then  it  has  flowered  and  grown  abundant¬ 
ly.  It  appears  in  many  cases  a  matter 
of  getting  a  strong  root-hold  of  the  soil 
before  it  is  ready  to  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  flowering.  If  yours  is  in  a  dry 
place  it  should  be  watered,  and,  if  the 
ground  is  a  little  sterile,  a  dressing  of 
complete  garden  fertilizer  —  say  four  or 
five  pounds — scattered  around  under  it 
and  worked  in  would  be  useful. 


Propagation  of  Fragrant 
Olive 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  propagate 
Olea  fragrans  (sweet  olive)?  I  have 
tried  to  grow  it  from  slips,  but  without 
success.  m.  v.  8. 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Olea  fragrans,  now  known  to  botanists 
as  Osmanthus  fragrans,  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood,  in  late 
Summer,  under  glass.  Seeds  are  rarely 
obtainable,  and  do  not  germinate  until 
the  second  year. 


NOW 


v  >•:»  '-l :  >;;• 


PLOWS  ROCKY  STONY  LAND 

on  Hillsides,  Flat  fields  or  in  tirfht  corners. 


No  Break  Pins,  No  Release  Hitches, 
No  Sidehill  Hitches  Necessary 

Ferguson  Wheel-less  Plows  have  a  revolutionary  downward  line  of 
draft,  which  not  only  pulls  the  plow  into  the  ground  instead  of  out 
of  the  ground,  but  also  acts  as  a  safety  factor  in  hitting  stumps  and 
rocks.  Beams  are  guaranteed  forever — it  is  impossible  to  spring  them 
no  matter  what  you  hit. 

The  line  of  draft  ties  the  tractor  to  the  ground  under  all  conditions 
even  when  plowing  a  40%  grade.  The  Ferguson  eliminates  alt  the 
hazards  of  tractor  plowing. 

UNIT  CONSTRUCTION 

Ferguson  plows  becomes  a  part  of  the  tractor — they  work  together 
as  one  unit  and  are  guaranteed  to  plow  out  fence  corners,  tight  places, 
and  gardens  closer  than  with  horses. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Thousands  of  these  plows  are  in  use  all  over  the  country-  Users  say 
that  they  would  not  be  without  their  “Ferguson".  Now  you  can  buy 
this  plow  direct  from  factory  for  only  $69.75.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  “The  Turning  Point  in  Power  Farming”.  Ask  about  our 
easy  terms. 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN,  Inc.,  Evansville,  IncL 
P.  O.  Box  BC 

Special  information  on  2‘gang  WHEEL-LESS  Ploivs  on  request. 

Will  attach  to  the  neu/  Fordson  without  any  change. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 

For  the  Individual  Farmer 

^  - - _  The  Thresher  that  can  be  successfuly 

run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a 
w{4<K>i, K f"  mrr  great  investment.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
■  -  f  in  two  years’  running.  Our  long  ex- 

|  Vf  7  perience  in  building  small  threshers  has 

'Nggp enabled  us  to  offer  a  REAL  CHAM- 

MlfipeK*-''  We  build  four  sizes  requiring  from  3  to 

30  horse  gasoline  engine  power.  Wood  or  Steel  Frames,  light  in  weight,  simple 
in  construction,  durable,  requiring  a  minimum  of  power,  yet  doing  exception¬ 
ally  clean  work.  Full  details  and  literature  upon  request. 

“The  Little  Thresher  That  Fights  For  The  Last  Grain” 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 

All  steel. adjustable,  reversible.  Outs  V- 
tthaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  Irri¬ 
gation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
hoi  ses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Sena 
for  free  book  nnd  special  low  price. 
Owensboro  Dltcher&GraderCo.^^^ 
Inc.  —  Box  1034 

Owensboro.  1 


Van  Atta 
Extra  Heavy 
Pressure 


Yield  more  cider 
without  any  addi¬ 
tional  investment, 
labor  or  power.  Van 
Atta  Presses  have 
given  satisfaction 
for  many  years. 


Write  for  Catalog  R  and  Prices 

E.  B.  VAN  ATTA  &  CO.,  Inc. 
OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimimiiiiiiimiiiiiiimi! 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

iimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii 


If  you  are  finding  it  hard  to  get  ahead,  look  into  your  feed  costs. 
Right  there  is  a  big  leak  you  can  stop.  You  grow  most  of 
the  feed  your  stock  needs.  You  have  power  aplenty.  Then — 
GRIND  THE  FEED  YOU  GROW 
AND  BALANCE  YOUR  OWN  RATION 
Our  new  Papec  Grinder  Catalog  tells  how  farmers  are 
cutting  their  feed  bills  while  producing  more  milk  and 
meat.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family  to  inves¬ 
tigate  this  proven  method,  made  possible  by  The  Grinder 
With  The  Governor  Feed  Control.  A  postal  request 
will  bring  full  particulars.  Send  it  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

M alters  of  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  and  Hay  Choppers 
310  Main  Street  Shorts vilie,  N.  Y. 

Hammer -Type 

FEED 
GRINDER 
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As  We  Go  Along 

The  American  Youth  Foundation 
No  I 

I  like  those  words,  all  three  of  them. 
Our  America,  a  good  place  to  live — and 
work — and  develop  body  and  mind  and 
character. 

Youth — what  a  word !  It  is  strength 
and  tire  and  speed  and  emotion  and  vis¬ 
ion,  and  the  will  to  take  hold  and  do. 

Foundation  means  that  this  structure 
of  youth  is  to  be  built  on  truth  and  honor 
and  the  spirit  of  service  in  the  world’s 
activities  and  to  its  needs — a  foundation 
strong  and  lasting. 

These  were  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
came  to  me  during  a  recent  visit  to  one 
of  the  American  Youth  Foundation’s 
Summer  schools,  at  Camp  Merrowvista, 
Center  Ossipee,  in  Eastern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  This  is  a  200-acre  farm  tract,  with 
a  beautiful  lake  adjoining,  in  which  the 
reflection  of  Sentinel  Mountain  may  be 
seen,  and  others  of  the  “White  Hills”  all 
around. 

Mr.  Merrow,  a  former  superintendent 
of  education  in  New  Hampshire,  owned 
this  farm.  He  became  intensely  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  development  of  young  people, 
especially  those  having  some  qualities  of 
leadership,  which  under  ordinary  school 
training  might  remain  latent  or  undis¬ 
covered  by  themselves  and  others.  He 
saw  the  need  in  the  home,  rural  commui- 
ty,  village,  city  and  church,  of  just  such 
“born  leaders,”  trained  for  service  in  the 
places  where  they  may  be,  not  to  “boss” 
people  around,  but  to  show  the  way  to 
better  things  by  going  ahead.  How  pleas¬ 
ant  are  our  memories  of  Aunt  Mary  or 
Cousin  Martha,  always  on  hand  when  a 
family  in  the  neighborhood  was  in  hard 
straits  because  of  sickness,  knowing  just 
what  to  do  and  doing  it  and  showing 
others,  without  fuss  or  confusion.  The 
fact  of  her  being  there  was  sometimes 
more  helpful  and  reassuring  to  the  sick 
and  anxious  than  anything  else  she  could 
do.  But  why  confine  this  neighborhood 
help  to  such  emergencies  as  accident, 
sickness  and  death? 

Mr.  Merrow  made  possible  the  start  of 
this  work  on  this  farm.  His  purposes 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Merrow 
and  others,  so  that  now  Merrowvista,  as 
named  after  his  death,  has  become  a 
training  camp,  where  yearly  around  100 
each  of  girls  and  boys,  upwards  of  17 
years  old,  picked  because  they  have  shown 
desirable  qualities  of  leadership,  spend 
two  weeks  at  such  a  combination  of  work 
and  recreation,  wholesome  and  intensive, 
as  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  past  quarter 
century,  another  form  of  leadership  for 
the  training  of  leaders  was  being  de¬ 
veloped.  A  boy  from  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
possessed  of  a  strong  pioneer  spirit,  had 
come  to  this  country.  After  a  time  he 
started  pioneering  in  the  education  of 
youth  in  matters  outside  of  text  books. 
The  venture  was  interesting  and  useful. 
He  was  the  first  Scout  Master  in  this 
country,  and,  with  Preston  G.  Orwig, 
another  pioneer  with  the  same  spirit,  this 
Scotch  youth,  John  L.  Alexander,  carried 
on  Scout  work,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York,  for  several  years.  But  they  always 
had  in  mind  the  possibilities  in  youth  be¬ 
yond  the  Scout  age. 

During  all  of  this  time  other  men  were 
thinking  and  working  along  the  same 
lines.  Some  had  large  means  and  busi¬ 
ness  interests.  Others  were  teachers, 
preachers  and  skilled  organizers  in  in¬ 
dustry,  but  all  had  one  idea  in  common. 
They  got  together,  and  the  American 
Youth  Foundation,  was  incorporated  in 
three  States,  Missouri,  Michigan  and 
New  Hampshire.  This  bit  of  history 
shows  that  it  is  not  a  mushroom  affair, 
growing  up  over  night. 

The  president  of  the  American  Youth 
Foundation  is  William  Danfortli,  head  of 
the  Ralston-Purina  Co.,  of  St.  Louis. 
Other  officers  and  trustees  are:  Alfred 
H.  Avery,  of  Boston ;  Dean  Walter  Scott 
Athearn,  of  Boston  University;  Mrs.  R. 
P.  Compton,  of  New  York;  John  L.  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Preston  G.  Orwig,  mentioned 
before ;  Rev.  R.  A.  Waite  and  Prof.  Her¬ 
bert  C.  Mayer. 

The  time  of  my  visit  was  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  girls’  two-weeks  camp  for  the 
season,  the  graduation  of  seven  who  had 
taken  the  full  course  for  four  years, 
and  dedication  of  the  New  Hampshire 
class  building,  provided  through  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Avery.  Similar 
study  buildings  for  other  New  England 


States  are  under  consideration.  The  pres¬ 
ent  buildings  are  the  large  farmhouse, 
assembly  room,  which  is  the  barn  made 
over,  and  the  dining-hall.  The  campers 
live  in  tents. 

Next  week  something  will  be  told  of 
the  camp  work  and  recreations,  councils 
and  camp  fires,  and  the  spirit  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  found  all  about  the  place. 

w.  w.  H. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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DOMESTIC.  —  The  famous  Croker- 
McDonald  suit,  involving  10,000  feet  of 
Palm  Beach  ocean  frontage  and  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  approximately  $5,000,000,  will  be 
decided  in  favor  of  Palm  Beach  Estates 
and  J.  B.  McDonald,  local  real  estate 
man,  in  Circuit  Court  at  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  according  to  an  order  handed  down 
Aug.  9  by  Judge  C.  E.  Chillingworth. 
Mrs.  Bula  Croker,  widow  of  the  late 
Richard  Croker,  will  appeal  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The 
loss  to  her  of  approximately  $5,000,000 
lies  in  the  difference  between  the  price 
set  in  the  old  contract  and  option  with 
McDonald,  which  the  court  upholds,  and 
the  present  price  of  the  land.  The  order 
of  the  court  awards  a  total  of  nearly 
$2,000,000  to  Mrs.  Croker  under  the 
terms  of  her  contract  with  McDonald, 
but  out  of  that  she  will  'be  required  to 
pay  court  costs,  which  it  is  conceded  will 
be  extremely  heavy. 

Three  bandits  Aug.  9  shot  and  killed 
Delbert  Suds,  53  years  old,  a  collector, 
on  a  two-car  local  electric  train  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  at  Chicago,  ter¬ 
rorized  the  passengers  and,  after  forcing 
the  motorman  to  stop  the  train  at  East 
Twenty-third  Street,  fled  with  a  bag  said 
to  have  contained  collections  amounting 
to  about  $3,000. 

James  Rae  Clark  Aug.  9  got  eight  years 
in  Atlanta  Penitentiary  for  his  admitted 
major  part  in  the  looting  of  the  Clarke 
Brothers  private  bank.  Sentence  was  im¬ 
posed  by  Federal  Judge  Anderson,  sit¬ 
ting  jointly  with  Judge  Collins  of  General 
Sessions,  in  Federal  Court,  New  York. 
Judge  Collins  imposed  the  same  penalty 
but  suspended  sentence.  The  three  other 
partners,  who  pleaded  guilty  Aug.  8  be¬ 
fore  James  Rae  was  sentenced,  Philip 
L.  and  Hudson  Clarke  Jr.  and  John  F. 
Bouker.  were  each  sentenced  to  serve  a 
year  and  a  day  in  Atlanta,  but  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  Hudson  Clarke  Jr.  was  sus¬ 
pended.  He  was  placed  on  probation  for 
two  years  to  allow  him  to  care  for  his 
aged  and  paralytic  father. 

With  a  detonation  that  shook  buildings 
throughout  lower  Manhattan,  Brooklyn, 
Richmond  and  the  northeastern  end  of 
New  Jersey,  the  crude  oil  cargo  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company’s  tanker  William 
Rockefeller  exploded  Aug.  9,  killing  one 
man  and  fatally  injured  another.  Six 
others  received  serious  injuries.  The  ship 
was  discharging  the  oil  at  the  company’s 
plant  at  Constable  Hook,  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
when  the  blast  occurred. 

Thirteen  persons  were  killed  Augv  11 
when  the  Sunshine  Special,  crack  train 
of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  struck 
a  truck  bearing  home  a  picnic  party  at  a 
grade  crossing  leading  to  the  Forney-Ter- 
rell  Highway,  20  miles  east  of  Dallas, 
Tex.  The  accident  virtually  wiped  out 
two  families.  Eleven  were  killed  outright, 
one  died  in  a  Mesquite  hospital  and  one 
in  a  hospital  at  Forney.  The  accident  oc¬ 
curred  within  150  yards  of  the  home  of 
eight  of  the  persons  killed,  Mrs.  Iva  Bad- 
gett  and  her  seven  children.  Sherwood 
Badgett,  a  farmer,  55.  was  drawing  wa¬ 
ter  from  a  well  and  turned  just  in  time 
to  see  his  family  die.  The  five  other  vic¬ 
tims  were  members  of  the  Henry  family. 
Claud  C.  Ilapman  of  Mesquite,  only  other 
known  eye-witness,  said  the  truck  was 
stopped  at  the  rail  crossing  as  if  to  await 
passage  of  the  fast  passenger  train  and 
then  suddenly  sped  onto  the  tracks. 

Three  men  were  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  at  Rolling  Fork,  Miss.,  Aug.  11. 
Their  plane  nosedived  and  fell  150  feet  as 
the  pilot  banked  for  a  landing.  The  dead 
are  Albert  T.  Firth  Jr.,  of  Hollybluff. 
Miss.,  the  pilot:  Warren  Barrier,  of  Rol¬ 
ling  Fork,  and  Joe  Cox,  of  Charleston. 
Miss. 

Three  men  were  killed  and  several 
more  injured  at  Houston,  Tex.,  Aug.  11, 
when  the  condenser  of  a  high-pressure 
ammonia  tank  attached  to  the  refrigerat¬ 
ing  system  of  the  Phenix  Dairy  exploded. 
The  blast  rocked  houses  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  dairy  and  escaping  fumes  hampered 
rescue  workers  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Although  7.000  persons  in  New  York 
City  were  bitten  by  dogs  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  and  87  of  the  dogs 
were  found  to  have  been  rabid,  there  has 
not  been  one  case  of  human  rabies,  the 
Department  of  Health  announced  Aug. 
11.  If  the  present  record  continues,  said 
Health  Commissioner  Wynne,  1929  will 
represent  a  high-water  mark  in  the  de¬ 
partment’s  campaign  against  rabies.  The 
figures  for  the  first  six  months  also  show 
that  although  more  persons  have  been 
bitten  this  year  than  in  former  years  the 
number  of  bites  from  rabid  dogs  has  ma¬ 
terially  decreased.  In  1928  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  dog  bites  was  11.783.  by  rabid  dogs 
258.  In  1927  there  were  11.490  dog  bites 
and  465  dogs  found  rabid,  while  in  1926 
there  were  8.60S  bites  and  463  by  rabid 
dogs.  Commissioner  Wynne  attributes 


the  marked  decrease  in  the  rabid  dog  pop¬ 
ulation,  the  real  rabies  menace,  to  the 
unremitting  effort  of  the  Department  of 
Health  in  co-operation  with  the  S.  P.  C. 
A.  to  isolate  and  observe  all  suspected 
dogs. 

Six  members  of  a  party  of  Chinese  re¬ 
turning  to  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Aug.  11 
from  a  wedding  in  Stockton  were  burned 
to  death  when  their  automobile  collided 
with  another  car,  overturned  and  caught 
fire.  Two  other  Chinese  were  injured, 
one  perhaps  fatally. 

Dr.  Raymond  F.  C.  Kieb,  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Correction,  said 
Aug.  11  that  $28,000,000  was  needed  to 
“provide  secure  functioning”  of  the  11 
penal  institutions  under  his  supervision 
and  prevent  recurrences  of  the  recent  up¬ 
risings  at  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons. 
Between  $20,000,060  and  $22,000,000  is 
needed  for  State  prisons  alone,  Dr.  Kieb 
said  a  recent  estimate  had  revealed.  The 
remainder  would  be  devoted  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  reformatories  and  hospitals  for 
the  criminally  insane.  The  problem  of 
whence  the  required  sum  shall  come  is  for 
the  Legislature  and  the  Budget  Commit¬ 
tee  to  decide,  he  said.  He  is  hoping  that 
a  liberal  allotment  will  be  made  to  the 
Department  of  Correction  out  of  the  $10,- 
000,000  which  will  be  available  in  1930 
from  the  $100,000,000  bond  issue  au¬ 
thorized  for  the  construction  of  public 
institutions. 

Thomas  E.  Scully,  aged  32,  manager  of 
the  Transcontinental  Air  Transport  air¬ 
port  at  Clovis,  N.  M.,  Phillip  Berry,  29, 
assistant  manager,  and  Lieut.  O.  L. 
Stephens,  racing  pilot,  were  killed  in¬ 
stantly  Aug.  11  when  the  plane  piloted 
by  Stephens  crashed  one  mile  from  the 
flying  field. 

Negotiations  for  the  erection  of  the 
Palais  de  France,  a  65-story  hotel-office- 
exposition  building,  on  the  site  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Century  Theater,  New 
York,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000.  have  been 
concluded  by  French  Governmental  agen¬ 
cies,  the  Chanin  Construction  Company, 
Inc.,  and  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.  Henry  I. 
Chanin,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Chanin  firm,  announced  Aug.  12.  The 
structure,  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  will  serve,  when  completed  as  a 
French  cultural,  industrial  and  political 
center  in  America.  It  will  house  the 
French  Consulate,  Commercial  Attache 
and  all  official  French  agencies  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  French  thought,  art,  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce  in  the  United 
States.  The  Century  Theater  block  is 
bounded  by  Broadway,  Central  Park 
West,  62d  and  63d  Sts. 

Early  Aug.  12  an  earthquake  shock 
was  felt  over  a  wide  eastern  area,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Connecticut  to  Ohio,  and 
from  Eastern  Canada  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  greatest  damage  was  reported  from 
Attica,  N.  Y.,  where  an  industrial  plant 
was  forced  to  suspend  operations  because 
of  damage  to  its  machinery,  throwing  300 
men  out  of  work.  One  wall  of  the  At¬ 
tica  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
cracked  and  the  roof  damaged  by  falling 
chimneys.  A  huge  chimney  on  an  indus¬ 
trial  plant  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  also  col¬ 
lapsed.  The  post  office  at  Sayre,  Pa.,  was 
damaged. 

Aug.  14  Judge  Nova,  in  Kings  County 
Court,  Brooklyn,  imposed  a  sentence  of 
25  years  on  “Bad  Boy  Billy”  Reid,  aged 
21.  Reid,  armed  with  a  revolver,  mount¬ 
ed  an  Abraham  &  Straus  delivery  truck 
May  11  while  it  was  parked  in  Brooklyn, 
pressed  the  gun  against  the  driver,  and 
took  more  than  $100  collections  for  the 
day.  Police  said  Reid’s  record  shows  14 
arrests,  and  that  he  served  a  penitentiary 
sentence  for  robbery  in  1925.  The  sen¬ 
tence  which  Judge  Nova  imposed  was  not 
mandatory.  The  maximum  for  the  charge 
is  30  years  and  the  minimum,  15  years 
and  one  day.  For  each  year  of  good  be¬ 
havior  under  his  present  sentence.  Reid 
will  receive  two  months’  commutation. 

One  oil  worker  was  killed  outright,  four 
companions  died  within  four  hours  from 
burns  and  one  more  was  not  expected  to 
live  as  a  result  of  an  explosion  in  a  crack¬ 
ing  still  of  the  Shell  Oil  Company  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  Cal.,  Aug.  13.  The  terrific 
blast  was  generated  by  gasoline  fumes 
which  escaped  from  a  broken  line  in  a 
“hot”  room  of  the  still  and  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  700-degree  Fahrenheit  heat. 

Frank  Federowicz,  50,  a  farmer  of  Suc- 
casunna,  N.  J.,  was  killed  Aug.  13  by  a 
charge  of  dynamite  he  had  insei'ted  in  a 
large  rock  in  one  of  the  fields  on  his 
farm.  After  setting  two  charges,  Federo¬ 
wicz  went  to  the  farmhouse  to  transact 
a  deal  over  some  cows.  Hearing  a  blast 
he  returned  to  the  rock  just  as  the  second 
stick  exploded,  smashing  the  rock  and 
blowing  his  body  to  pieces. 

Two  women  were  killed  almost  instant¬ 
ly  and  three  other  person  seriously  in¬ 
jured  in  a  head-on  collision  of  two  au¬ 
tomobiles  at  a  hilltop  near  Norwood.  La., 
Aug.  13.  The  dead  are  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ritter 
of  Baton  Rouge,  and  Mrs.  Dick  Reid,  vis¬ 
iting  in  Norwood. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  clamor  at 
Washington  for  Federal  government  jobs 
is  greater  than  at  any  other  time  since 
the  World  War.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  from  the  various  States  request 
work.  More  than  5.000  have  applied  for 
positions  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
and  3.000  are  trying  to  get  work  with  the 
President’s  Law  Enforcement  Commis¬ 
sion.  Heads  of  divisions  in  executive  de¬ 
partments  said  Aug.  9  they  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  applicants  for  each  vacancy. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
ask  Congress  to  enact  a  law  to  prohibit 
he  dropping  of  lighted  cigarettes  or  cigars 


from  an  airplane.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  “smoke”  dropped  from  500  to  1,000 
feet  will  set  grass  or  woods  afire  when  it 
strikes  the  ground.  Tests  were  made  by 
Forest  Service  planes  for  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject.  Of  six  ciga¬ 
rettes  recovered,  four  were  still  burning 
when  picked  up  from  the  field.  All  five 
cigars  recovered  were  still  burning.  It 
did  not  appear  that  increasing  the  height 
of  fall  from  500  to  1,000  feet  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor. 

A  new  source  of  supply  of  ethyl  alcohol 
— known  as  grain  alcohol — has  been  an¬ 
nounced  at  Washington.  A  factory  in 
West  Virginia  is  making  it  from  blast 
furnace  gases,  oil  cracking  products  and 
other  non-agri cultural  bases.  Heretofore 
this  ordinary  alcohol  has  been  made  from 
“blackstrap”  molasses. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  Aug.  8  au¬ 
thorized  a  loan  of  $300,000  to  Florida 
citrus  growers.  The  board  called  this  an 
emergency  action  “to  equip  immediately 
certain  citrus  packing  plants  in  Florida 
with  heating  and  pre-cooling  facilities  to 
enable  the  growers  to  meet  government 
regulations  in  controlling  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fruit  fly  and  thus  to  get  their  crop 
of  this  year  onto  the  market.”  The  loan 
was  made  on  the  joint  request  of  the 
Florida  United  Growers  and  the  Florida 
Citrus  Growers’  Exchange  and  will  be 
handled  by  the  latter  organization.  As  a 
prerequisite  to  further  loan  applications 
the  board  requested  “greater  efficiency 
and  economy  in  packing-house  operations 
and  a  more  complete  control  of  the  citrus 
fruits  of  Florida  to  prevent  both  gluts 
and  surpluses  on  American  markets.” 

Steps  likely  to  lead  to  the  formation 
of  a  national  co-operative  selling  agency 
for  associations  of  wool  growers  were  an¬ 
nounced  Aug.  12  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  Officials  of  the  National  Wool 
Marketing  Council  and  of  other  wool 
marketing  associations  laid  the  proposal 
before  the  board,  also  requesting  that  the 
organization  of  an  advisory  council  be 
authorized  and  that  funds  be  allocated 
from  $150,000,000  made  available  by 
Congress  to  enable  the  board  to  stabilize 
prices  of  farm  products.  The  board  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  invite  all  producers’ 
co-operative  avooI  marketing  associations 
in  the  country  to  meet  with  it  early  in 
October  at  Chicago  to  discuss  and  de¬ 
velop  definite  plans  for  the  co-operative 
sales’  agency,  Avhich  shall  include  in  its 
membership  all  of  the  types  of  wool  co¬ 
operatives  now  handling  the  product.  The 
board’s  invitation  also  will  include  all 
producer-owned  warehouse  associations. 
At  the  Chicago  meeting  the  selection  of 
a  wool  advisory  committee  will  have  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  need  for  a  loan  of  from  $3,000,000 
to  $5,000,000  to  aid  in  the  orderly  disposi¬ 
tion  of  this  year’s  cotton  crop  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board  Aug. 
13  by  a  group  of  trustees  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cotton  Growers’  Exchange.  The 
money  is  necessary,  the  board  was  in¬ 
formed,  to  supplement  loans  obtainable 
through  the  intermediate  credit  system 
and  local  banks  to  pay  off  cotton  grow¬ 
ers  who  desired  to  exercise  their  option 
of  collecting  from  the  eo-operathms  with 
which  they  had  deposited  their  crop.  The 
group  which  conferred  with  the  board  in¬ 
cluded  C.  O.  Moser  of  Dallas,  president 
of  the  American  Cotton  Growers’  Ex¬ 
change  ;  A.  D.  Waltauer  of  Memphis, 
Sam  Morley  of  Oklahoma,  Charles  G. 
Henry  of  Arkansas  and  U.  B.  Blalock,  all 
identified  with  the  co-operative  cotton 
marketing  movement.  President  Moser 
said  the  cotton  co-operatives  desired  to 
use  local  banking  facilities  whereArer  pos¬ 
sible  to  finance  the  growers’  optional  de¬ 
mands,  but  that,  in  some  cases  interest 
rates  were  becoming  prohibitive. 


Bfennington  Co.,  Vt.,  Notes 

The  outlook  at  this  time,  Aug.  12,  is  very 
good  for  a  large  crop  of  decorative  ferns, 
of  Avhich  millions  have  been  shipped  out 
of  Bennington  County  in  recent  years.  A 
year  ago,  when  the  ferns  grew  heavy  and 
rank  during  prevailing  cloudy  and  rainy 
weather.  the  income  of  the  shippers  was 
below  the  average,  for  the  reason  that  the 
ferns  failed  to  keep  and  there  Avas  a  loss 
after  storage.  Apparently  Aveather  con¬ 
ditions  this  year  have  been  favorable, 
The  ferns  grew  rapidly  during  June  and 
early  July,  and  in  absence  of  rain  the 
last  five  or  six  weeks,  the  growth  has 
hardened  and  the  sap  has  dried  out,  a 
combination  that  should  tend  to  carry 
the  crop  through  the  Winter. 

During  the  early  history  of  the  industry 
the  packers  depended  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  mountain  towns  for  pickers, 
but  this  source  of  labor  proved  inadequate 
and  the  practise  of  building  camps  and 
housing  the  men  for  the  season  has  lately 
been  adopted,  and  is  giving  far  better  re¬ 
sults.  The  men  and  boys  are  paid  by  the 
piece,  but  they  are  engaged  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  they  are  to  work  through 
the  season,  which  may  continue  until 
the  arrival  of  the  first  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
Light  frosts  causes  no  damage,  but  are  be¬ 
lieved  actually  to  improve  the  quality  by 
driving  the  sap  down  into  the  roots. 

FREI>  A.  CAMPBELL. 


“Do  you  get  plenty  of  sleep?”  said  the 
visitor  to  small  EdAvard.  “Yes,  ma’am, 
he  answered.  “Mamma  puts  me  to  bed 
every  night  at  eight  o’clock.”  “To  keep 
you  healthy?”  he  said.  “No  ma’am.”  was 
the  reply,  “It’s  so  she  can  mend  my 
clothes.” — Credit  Lost. 
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The  Duty  of  Water 

When  an  irrigation  engineer  speaks  of 
“the  duty  of  water”,  he  means  the  quan¬ 
tity  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  maxi¬ 
mum  crop.  The  term  is  a  flexible  one, 
because  the  duty  of  water  for  one  piece 
of  land  or  for  one  crop  is  not  always  the 
same  that  it  would  be  on  other  land  or 
other  crops.  Some  land  requires  more 
water  than  other,  and  some  crops  require 
more  water  than  others.  For  instance,  a 
sandy  soil  requires  more  water  than  a  fer¬ 
tile  loam  which  is  well  filled  with  humus 
because  sandy  land  allows  the  water  to 
leach  away  and  be  lost  to  the  crop  on  it, 
while  a  fertile  humus-filled  loam  is  more 
like  a  sponge  and  holds  the  water  better 
than  the  sand  does.  So  when  our  engineer 
speaks  of  the  duty  of  water,  he  is  usually 
talking  about  the  average  for  all  soils  and 

all  crops.  i  . 

In  a  humid  country,  where  natural  rain¬ 
fall  is  depended  on  to  supply  the  moisture 
for  crops,  the  duty  of  water  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance  because  the  farmer  must  depend 
on  the  natural  rainfall  for  soil  moisture 
and  must  do  the  best  he  can  whether  he 
has  too  much  or  not  enough.  There  is  not 
much  that  can  be  done  when  there  is 
too  much  water  in  the  soil,  as  occasion¬ 
ally  happens  in  a  very  wet  season,  but 
constant  surface  cultivation  will  do  much 
to  conserve  soil  moisture  during  a  very 
dry  season.  A  dust  mulch  acts  like  a 
blanket  to  prevent  the  capillary  action  of 
soil  water  and  preventing  rapid  evapora¬ 
tion. 

Sometimes  during  a  very  dry  spell 
people  try  to  improve  conditions  by  sprin¬ 
kling  flower  plots  and  gardens,  but  in 
about  99  cases  out  of  100  more  benefit 
would  be  derived  by  stirring  the  surface 
often  and  keeping  a  dust  mulch  constantly 
in  good  condition.  This  is  because  nearly 
everyone  who  tries  sprinkling  fails  to  use 
water  enough  for  any  of  it  to  reach  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  Last  Summer,  while 
I  was  living  temporarily  in  the  city  of 
Ftica,  N.  Y.,  the  people  who  lived  along 
the  street  on  which  I  lived  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  matter  of  having 
the  most  beautiful  porch  boxes.  Having 
nothing  of  great  importance  to  occupy  my 
time,  I  tried  to  see  what  I  could  do  in 
the  way  of  flower-growing  in  miniature. 
I  had  two  porch  boxes,  each  8x8x36  in., 
which  seemed  to  be  a  popular  size.  The 
boxes  had  been  filled  with  soil  the  year 
before  by  a  florist,  and  I  used  it  as  I 
found  it,  filling  the  boxes  by  putting  two 
Petunia  plants,  two  geraniums  and  six 
pansies  in  each  box.  As  the  soil  had  pro¬ 
duced  flowers  the  year  before,  I  dug  a 
little  sulphate  of  ammonia  into  it,  about 
a  tablespoon  to  each  box,  and  later  about 
the  same  quantity  at  three  different  times. 

I  watered  the  plants  regularly  and  pro¬ 
fusely,  putting  as  much  as  six  quarts  on 
each  box  at  a  time.  The  flowers  grew 
rapidly  and  produced  a  profusion  of 
bloom.  The  lady  who  lived  in  the  next 
house  also  had  two  porch  boxes,  but  her 
flowers  did  not  grow  well.  I  gave  her  some 
of  my  fertilizer,  yet  the  flowers  were  few 
and  the  plants  tliin-stemmed  and  weak. 
One  morning  I  happened  to  notice  her 
watering  her  plants.  She  had  a  little 
sprinkling  can  that  held  about  half  a  gal¬ 
lon,  and  she  watered  both  her  boxes  from 
one  filling  of  this  can.  I  told  her  she  was 
not  using  water  enough  on  her  plants  and 
how  much  I  was  using.  She  adopted  my 
plan,  and  her  flowers  began  to  improve, 
but  they  had  got  stunted  and  never  were 
so  rank  growing  nor  so  full  of  bloom  as 
mine  were. 

Here,  where  we  must  depend  on  the 
water  that  comes  to  us  in  irrigating 
ditches  to  make  our  crops  during  the  long 
rainless  months  from  May  to  November, 
we  think  a  great  deal  about  water.  When 
two  acquaintances  meet  in  town,  they  do 
not  talk  politics  or  weather.  Politics  they 
know  is  very  uncertain,  and  weather  is 
absolutely  certain  because  they  know  they 
can  count  on  cloudless  skies  and  sunshine 
every  day  and  all  day,  with  the  exception 
so  rare  that  it  is  negligible.  One  excep¬ 
tion  is  that  we  rather  expect  to  have  a 
little  rain  about  the  time  the  first  cutting 
of  Alfalfa  is  laid  in  the  swath  in  June, 
but  this  frequently  fails  to  arrive.  So 
when  the  neighbors  meet  on  Saturday  in 
town,  they  will  very  probably  begin  to 
talk  about  the  run  of  water  in  their 
ditches,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  a  high 
wind,  and  the  effect  it  had  on  irrigation, 
as  very  hot  weather  or  a  high  wind  evapo¬ 
rates  water  rapidly  when  it  is  running  in 
the  ditches,  and  makes  irrigation  harder. 

Under  our  conditions  we  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  duty  of  water  and  the 
available  supply.  On  the  particular  segre¬ 
gation  on  which  I  live,  we  need  not  worry 
about  our  water  supply,  as  we  have  the 
largest  artificial  lake  in  the  world  from 
which  to  draw  water,  and,  when  this  lake 
is  full,  as  it  now  is,  we  have  enough  water 
for  two  years’  crops  to  draw  from.  This 
lake  is  behind  a  dam  across  Snake  River, 
at  American  Falls,  and  holds  1,700,000 
acre  feet  of  water,  which  means  that  it 
will  hold  enough  water  to  cover  1,700,000 
acres  of  land  with  water  a  foot  deep. 

^  hen  this  segregation  was  set  aside  to 
be  put  under  water — that  is,  to  be  so  pro¬ 
vided  with  ditches  that  water  could  be  got 
tor  irrigation  on  every  part  of  it — the 
land  belonged  to  the  State  of  Idaho  under 
,  e  Provisions  of  the  Cary  act,  which  gives 
desert  lands  to  the  States  in  which  they 
flight  lie,  provided  they  are  prepared  for 
im?at’nS-  -A.  firm  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
made  a  contract  to  segregate  this  tract, 
U1'jt  dams  and  ditches  and  make  the  des¬ 
ert  habitable  by  providing  a  water  supply, 
rne  engineers  of  the  promoters  surveyed 
xae  land  and  estimated  the  cost.  The 


State  was  to  get  50  cents  an  acre  for  the 
land,  and  the  promoters  estimated  that  by 
selling  the  land,  with  a  water  right  ap¬ 
purtenant  thereto,  for  .$35.50  per  acre, 
they  could  make  a  satisfactory  profit. 
The  cost  was  found  to  be  more  than  the 
engineers  estimated  it  would  be,  and  the 
price  was  l-aised  to  $41.50,  but  this  was 
still  too  low  and  the  promoters  went  into 
bankruptcy.  Those  who  bought  the  land 
were  given  20  years  in  which  to  pay  for 
it,  and  when  it  was  paid  for  the  land- 
owners  became  the  Land  and  Water  Com¬ 
pany,  owning  the  dams  and  ditches,  with 
one  share  of  stock  in  the  company  for 
each  acre  of  land  they  owmed.  This  is  the 
condition  now,  the  landowners  having 
taken  over  the  management  of  the  segre¬ 
gation,  and  the  obligations  of  the  promo¬ 
ters,  so  far  as  continuing  necessary  im¬ 
provements. 

There  is  still  some  unimproved  land  on 
the  segregation,  the  price  of  which  has 
been  set  at  $80.50  per  acre,  the  courts 
having  decided  that  this  is  the  actual  cost 
of  building  the  necessary  dams  and 
ditches.  Some  of  these  ditches  are  known 
as  canals  and  carry  more  water  than  a 
good  many  streams  in  the  East  that  are 
called  rivers.  With  every  deed  for  this 
land  was  included  a  water  right,  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  land.  Without  water 
the  land  would  be  a  desert,  and  without 
land  the  water  would  be  useless,  so  our 
laws  make  land  and  water  indissoluble 
except  in  rare  instances  where  for  some 
reason  it  seems  advisable  to  abandon  a 
piece  of  land,  in  which  case  the  water 
right  may  be  transferred  to  another  piece 
of  land  of  the  same  size. 

There  are  two  methods  of  measuring 
water  to  the  land.  One  is  by  second  feet 
and  the  othey  by  miner’s  inches.  A  second 
foot  is  a  cubic  foot  of  water  each  second 
day  and  night  during  the  irrigation  sea¬ 
son  from  April  1  to  October  31.  A  miner’s 
inch  is  as  much  water  as  will  run  through 


a  hole  one  inch  square  when  the  water  in 
the  ditch  is  kept  at  six  inches  above  the 
top  of  the  hole.  On  this  tract  we  use  the 
second  foot,  while  in  some  parts  of  Idaho 
the  miner’s  inch  is  used.  On  our  tract 
each  80  acres  gets  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
per  second.  Where  the  miner's  inch  is 
used  they  usually  get  five-eighths  of  a 
miner’s  inch.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  flow  through  the  inch-square  hole 
for  24  hours  is  counted  as  an  inch. 

Just  out  of  curiosity  last  evening  I  fig¬ 
ured  out  what  a  water  right  means.  The 
man  who  owns  80  acres  of  land  on  this 
tract — known  as  the  Twin  Falls  North 
Side  tract,  locally  the  North  Side — has  a 
right  to  a  cubic  foot  a  second  during  the 
irrigation  season  of  six  months.  I  figured 
on  180  days  for  convenience.  During  that 
time  he  gets  15,552,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  if  he  wants  it.  The  best  ranches 
will  not  use  much  more  than  half  the 
allotment,  but  some  sandy  farms  will  use 
all  of  it.  This  means  that  each  acre  is 
entitled  to  193,775  cubic  feet  during  the 
season.  An  acre  contains  43,560  square 
feet,  6,272,640  square  inches. 

An  inch  of  rainfall  is  quite  a  shower, 
but  lacks  a  great  deal  of  being  a  deluge. 
Several  times  last  Summer  I  saw  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  an  inch  of  rainfall  in  a 
day.  This  means  that  3,623,634  cubic 
feet  of  water  fell  on  an  acre.  Each  cubic 
foot  of  water  contains  7.49  gallons,  so  the 
inch  of  rainfall  means  27,141  gallons,  plus 
a  small  fraction.  Dividing  the  43,560 
square  feet  in  an  acre  by  27,141  gallons, 
we  find  that  each  square  foot  got  a  frac¬ 
tion  more  than  1.6  gallons  of  water.  It 
would  require  a  little  more  than  16  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  to  supply  a  dried  flower  bed 
2x5  feet  in  size  with  as  much  water  as  it 
would  get  from  an  inch  of  rainfall,  which 
might,  under  favorable  conditions,  dampen 
the  soil,  but  not  make  it  real  wet,  to  a 
depth  of  four  inches.  On  the  same  basis 
those  porch  boxes,  8  inches  wide  and  36 


inches  long,  would  need  3.2  gallons  of 
water  to  give  them  a  good  soaking. 

A  cubic  foot  a  second  for  180  days  will 
give  the  rancher  enough  water  to  cover 
his  land  to  a  depth  of  53.28  inches.  If  I 
do  not  forget,  Central  New  York  gets 
about  as  much  water  during  the  year  as 
we  get  from  our  ditches  here  in  Southern 
Idaho,  but  the  New  York  farmer  gets  his 
water  free,  while  we  pay  $1.50  per  acre 
for  the  water  our  water  right  calls  for, 
and  this  must  be  paid  oach  Spring  before 
any  water  will  be  turned  into  the  farm¬ 
er’s  ditches.  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
figure  how  much  water  costs  us  per  gal¬ 
lon  at  this  rate.  Considering  that  we  get 
as  much  water  as  we  need,  when  we  need 
it,  without  any  danger  of  flood  or  drought, 
we  are  tvell  content  to  pay  the  price. 

HILLER  PURVIS. 


Building  an  Outdoor  Oven 

Can  your  readers  advise  me  on  the 
construction  of  an  outdoor  Dutch  oven? 
I  recollect  that  in  West  Africa,  many 
years  ago,  we  used  to  roast  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  an  earthenware  pot  laid  on  its 
side  and  covered  with  earth  or  clay,  but 
I  am  thinking  it  would  be  better  to  have 
a  chimney,  and  I  am  wondering  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  close  and  seal 
this  chimney  after  the  oven  is  heated. 
Could  I  make  an  oven  of  concrete,  and 
what  do  you  recommend  for  a  door?  I 
can  get  clay,  and  perhaps  could  use  that 
and  sheet-iron.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
Dutch  oven  for  roasting,  and  it  seems  a 
tragedy  that  they  are  falling  into  dis¬ 
use.  A.  H.  M. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 


College  Graduate  :  “Will  you  pay  me 
what  I’m  worth?”  Employer:  “I’ll  do 
better  than  that;  I’ll  give  you  a  small 
salary  to  start  with.” — Life. 


Harvest  Your  Fodder  Crop  On  Time 

with  McCormick-Deering  Equipment  and  Power 


Avoid  Silage  Mold,  Decay,  Spoilage, 
and  Over- Acidity  Caused  by 
Cutting  at  the  Wrong  Time 

Good  authority  says,  “The  proper  time  to  cut 
corn  for  ensilage  is  when  it  shows  the  first 
signs  of  ripening  . . .  when  the  husks  begin  to  turn 
yellow  at  the  ends  and  the  kernels  are  entirely  past 
the  milk  stage,  glased  and  dented.1' 

If  inadequate  equipment  compels  you  to  begin 
cutting  earlier  than  this  stage,  you  lose  palatability 
and  nutriment,  and  the  chances  for  over-acidity  and 
decay  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  a  delayed  or 
slow  harvest  permits  the  crop  to  dry  out,  thereby 
increasing  the  danger  of  silage  mold  due  to  lack 
of  moisture. 

The  short  allotment  of  time  favorable  to  making 
ensilage  calls  for  a  fast-working,  dependable  McCor^ 
mick-Deering  Corn  Binder  working  in  the  field  in 
advance  of  a  McCormick-Deering  Ensilage  Cutter. 
The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  in  your  town  wilL 
tell  you  all  about  these  machines  and  the  tractors 
that  go  with  them.  Complete  inforL.ation  sent  on 
request. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Corn  Binders 

McCormick-Deering  Corn  Binders 
are  available  in  horizontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  types.  Famous  for  depend¬ 
ability,  durability,  for  fast,  sure 
cutting,  and  good  binding.  Choose 
your  machine  at  the  store  of  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Be  sure  to  see  the  new,  perfected 
No.  12  Ensilage  Cutter.  No  gears  to 
change  . .  .  length  of  cut  controlled 
by  a  shift  lever.  Automobile-type 
transmission  with  enclosed  gears. 
Reinforced,  boiler-plate  flywheel. 
Shaft  revolves  in  ball-bearings. 
Many  other  features. 
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Wear  it  for  comfort 
and  to 

protect  your  health 


Seed  and  plant  treatment  with  dust 
disinfectants,  such  as  copper  car¬ 
bonate  and  other  compounds,  re¬ 
quires  full  protection  of  the  nose, 
throat  and  lungs. 

Whenever  you  use  such  chem¬ 
icals  or  whenever  you  use  poisons 
in  spraying — the  Willson  Dustite 
•  Respirator  for  Dust  and  Spray 
gives  you  this  protection.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Allows  free  breathing. 
Recommended  by  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  chemicals.  Priced 
at  $2.25.  If  your  dealer  can’t  sup¬ 
ply  you,  write  to  us  and  we  will 
send  it  C.  O.  D.  Willson  Products, 
Inc.,  209  Washington  Street,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  WILLSON 
DUSTITE  RESPIRATOR 
for  Dust  and  Spray 


The  Season  is  Late  But 
Not  Too  Late  to  Use  a 


Peerless  Dust  Gun 


It  puts  the  dust  underneath  or  on 
top  of  low  plants. 

If  your  dealer  can ’t  supply  you  we  can. 


Write  Today  for  Circular 
PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  prices  on 
Cidor  Press  Supplies. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


,  County 


CfeENTAUR 

V7^ TRACTOR 


The  small-size,  big-capacity  tractor 
that  has  made  good  on  large  and  small 
farms,  in  orchards,  vineyards,  groves, 
and  on  truck  farms.  Power  enough 
for  heavy  work,  yet  small  enough 
for  between  row  cultivation. 
Operating  cost  very  low. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

Centaur  Tractor  Corp. 

1 1  Main  Street  GREENWICH,  OHIO 
Please  send  new  Centaur  Catalog. 

Name _ _ _ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker-  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

The  joke  is  on  us;  here  we  have  been 
raising  currants  for  many  years  and 
never  knew  that  they  made  a  delicious 
drink.  The  other  day  one  of  The.  If.  N.- 
Y.  staff  casually  mentioned  that  he  re¬ 
membered  how  his  folks  used  to  mix  cur¬ 
rant  juice  with  the  water  for  the  har¬ 
vest  hands.  I  read  his  letter  aloud.  The 
youngsters  at  once  wanted  to  try  it,  so 
we  picked  a  few,  squeezed  out  the  juice, 
poured  it  into  cold  water,  sweetened  to 
taste  and  had  a  drink  which  beat  lemon¬ 
ade  a  mile.  It  is  late  for  this  now,  but 
remember  to  try  it  in  currant  time,  as 
this  drink  does  not  leave  you  thirsty  the 
way  lemonade  does,  and  it  has  a  piquant 
flavor  all  its  own. 

Fortune  smiled  on  me  today,  for  I 
gained  a  friend,  a  whole  family  of  them 
in  fact,  and  I  had  them  long  ago  but  did 
not  know  it.  The  odd  part  of  it  is  that 
we  have  lived  for  years  only  four  miles 
apart,  yet  finally  got  acquainted  through 
my  writing,  and  his  inquiry  to  the  office. 
You  see  we  lived  only  a  short  distance 
apart,  but  had  to  go  to  New  York  to  get 
1  acquainted.  Modesty  forbids  my  telling 
]  all  the  nice  things  he  said  about  my 
scribblings,  but  he  did  say  that  he  was 


meat,  with  abundant  fat,  and  not  a  single 
lace  paper  trimming,  is  good  enough  eat¬ 
ing,  hut  our  meat  was  gone  long  ago,  as 
I  only  cut  up  one  pig  and  that  one  none 
too  heavy.  It  is  funny  how  you  can  think 
of  oodles  of  good  things  to  eat  just  before 
mealtime,  while  after  meals  you  wouldn't 
look  even  a  terrapin  in  the  face. 

A  hoe,  a  hot  day  and  a  boy  make  a 
poor  mixture,  but  a  pond,  a  hot  afternoon 
and  a  boy,  there  is  the  real  thing.  I 
plod  towards  the  house  with  shoulders 
sagging,  trying  to  hunt  a  place  where  a 
breath  of  air  is  stirring,  and  dreading 
the  evening  chores.  First  thing  I  know 
comes  a  boyish  voice  inquiring  whether 
it  is  too  early  to  milk,  as  all  the  other 
chores  are  done :  I  thankfully  fling  my 
heavy  and  dusty  work  shoes  away,  put  on 
slippers  and  look  hopefully  towards  the 
kitchen  while  I  sniff  the  supper,  and  that 
beats  plodding  to  a  hot  barn  and  milking 
a  smelly  cow  while  she  bombards  me  with 
a  million  tails. 

Calvin  was  just  in  with  a  great  tale  of 
the  seven  kittens  in  the  barn.  His  little 
face  was  shiny  with  sweat  and  streaked 
with  dust,  but  his  eyes  shone  with  a 
blessed  light  while  he  gleefully  told  how 
the  three  older  kittens  had  crowded  the 
tomcat  away  from  the  milkpan  where 


the  Empire  State.  Especially  true  is  this 
in  the  line  of  Juvenile  Grange  work,  and 
the  year  promises  to  eclipse  all  previous 
records  in  this  department.  The  magic 
gavel  of  the  State  Grange,  the  gift  &0f 
State  Lecturer  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  of 
Lowville,  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  Grange  activity.  Its  visits  to 
the  various  counties  have  invariablv 
aroused  great  enthusiasm  and  not  onlv 
will  its  journey  around  the  State  add 
materially  to  the  revolving  scholarship 
fund,  but  its  visits  have  done  much  to 
encourage  a  closer  feeling  of  fraternity 
among  the  Granges  and  decided  gains  in 
membership  have  closely  followed  the 
gavel’s  travels. 

Washington  is  not  the  only  far  West¬ 
ern  State  to  show  a  large  gain  in  Grange 
membership.  California  reported  an  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  900  members  last  year 
with  12  new  subordinates  and  two  new 
Juvenile  Granges.  State  Master  George 
R.  Harrison  has  served  over  eight  years 
as  head  of  the  Granges  of  his  State.  The 
election  of  officers  occurs  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange  in  October, 
which  will  be  the  fifty-seventh  annual  ses¬ 
sion.  The  State  Grange  has  six  living 
past  masters. 

One  of  the  largest  classes  of  initiates 


This  scene  in  Lyman  Co.,  8.  D..  shows  a  good  example  of  tractor  farming.  The  machine  is  owned  by  Mr.  C.  V. 

Hall,  and  with  it  he  has  broken  1,250  acres  during  the  year. 


an  R.  N.-Y.  reader  and  that  was  suf¬ 
ficient  introduction.  Another  bond  is  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  born  and  raised  New 
York  boy,  having  spent  his  boyhood  in  a 
little  village  almost  in  sight  of  Syracuse. 
The  old  Empire  State  produces  some  fine 
folks  along  with  other  things.  I  can  fair¬ 
ly  see  those  beautifully  quiet  villages,  the 
white  houses  set  back  from  the  street 
each  with  plenty  of  yard,  the  green  blinds, 
the  grand  elms  and  maples  shading  the 
drowsy  streets,  the  good  people  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  believe  that  life  means  a  rush¬ 
ing  to  and  fro.  In  one  of  those  quiet 
village  cemeteries  sleep  the  parents  of 
my  new  friend,  while  he  is  here  in  far-off 
Michigan  on  a  farm. 

It  was  blazing  hot.  The  boys  and  I 
were  working  in  the  grape  rows,  where 
not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  Hon¬ 
est  sweat  had  turned  my  clothes  almost 
black,  so  there  is  one  reader  who  is  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  the  Long  Acres 
man  is  a  real  farmer  and  does  something 
else  besides  sitting  before  an  old  type¬ 
writer. 

Black  rot  has  struck  the  grapes  again 
just  as  it  does  every  year,  hut  is  not  se¬ 
rious.  I  always  heard  that  damp  weath¬ 
er  with  some  fog  and  considerable  heat 
made  the  black  rot  come,  but  it  has  been 
exceptionally  dry  lately,  with  the  ground 
powder  dry,  and  not  even  a  morning  dew, 
yet  black  rot  is  here.  Old-timers  used  to 
strew  lime  under  the  rows  with  the  idea 
of  absorbing  the  moisture  and  stopping 
rot,  hut  no  one  does  that  now.  It  is  ob¬ 
servable  that  spraying  does  not  check 
black  rot,  unless  the  spray  actually 
touches  the  bunches,  but  most  of  it  lands 
on  the  leaves.  I  have  the  best  foliage  on 
my  grapes  that  I  have  had  for  years,  and 
a  fine  prospect  for  a  bumper  crop,  so  a 
little  rot  will  cause  no  loss  of  sleep  on 
my  part. 

We  had  an  unexpected  treat  the  other 
day.  On  Saturday  I  ordered  some  bacon 
along  with  other  meat  at  the  butcher’s, 
and  never  noticed  what  he  gave  me,  al¬ 
though  I  did  think  the  bill  was  awful 
high  for  the  amount  of  meat  I  bought. 
When  wife  unwrapped  the  meat,  here  was 
a  fancy  box,  like  a  candy  box.  all  dolled 
up  in  fancy  tissue  paper.  Inside  the  box 
among  foxy  lace  paper  reposed  some  ba¬ 
con  strips  as  thin  as  wafers,  streaked 
with  lean,  the  rind  cut  off.  tempting  as 
could  be.  We  lived  high  for  about  one 
meal,  but  such  doings  will  never  do  when 
hungry  boys  sit  at  the  table,  as  a  meal 
of  bacon  and  eggs  would  bankrupt  a 
farmer  in  a  hurry.  Home-cured  side 


Pop  gives  them  the  evening  meal.  We 
shall  try  to  find  homes  for  these  kittens, 
but  there  is  no  hurry,  as  they  certainly 
are  entertaining  things  as  they  toddle 
around  and  play.  I-  B.  R. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  next  annual 
session  of  the  National  Grange  will  be 
held  in  the  State  of  Washington,  there 
is  much  interest  as  to  Grange  conditions 
in  that  Pacific  Coast  State.  For  several 
years  Washington  has  stood  among  the 
leading  States  in  Grange  activity.  Last 
year  it  showed  an  increase  of  over  15 
per  cent  in  membership,  with  34  new  sub- 
ordinates  organized,  two  reorganizations 
and  six  new  Juveniles.  This  year’s  rec¬ 
ord  thus  far  is  equally  as  good.  Especial¬ 
ly  active  are  the  Juvenile  organizations, 
which  have  shown  an  increase  of  over  50 
per  cent  in  membership.  The  1928  an¬ 
nual  session  of  the  Washington  State 
Grange  was  the  largest  ever  held  and  was 
attended  by  over  2,000.  The  annual  ses¬ 
sions  are  held  the  first  week  in  June. 

No  State  has  had  a  more  splendid 
Grange  record  over  a  period  of  years 
than  Ohio,  for  its  remarkable  growth  and 
activity.  As  an  instance  of  this  activity 
the  Buckeye  State  organized,  and  reorgan¬ 
ized  96  Granges  in  100  days  in  1926.  In 
1928  the  State  had  a  record  of  71  new 
and  reorganized  Granges,  of  which  31 
were  Juvenile  Granges.  In  fact  Ohio  is 
the  leading  State  in  Juvenile  Grange 
work.  The  fact  that  the  State  made  a 
net  gain  of  1,647  members  shows  how 
vigorous  a  working  machine  the  State  has. 

Pennsylvania,  through  its  State  Grange 
Master,  E.  B.  Dorsett,  has  pledged  it¬ 
self  to  raise  its  Grange  membership  to 
100.000  in  the  next  four  years.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  one  of  the  Grange  States  with 
a  record  of  worthwhile  achievement,  as  is 
proven  by  the  fund  raised  by  the  Granges 
of  the  State  for  building  a  girls’  dormi¬ 
tory  at  the  State  College,  which  will  be 
used  for  the  first  time  at  the  opening  of 
the  college  year  in  September.  That  one 
achievement  in  itself  places  Pennsylvania 
in  the  front  rank  in  educational  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rural  communities. 

There  is  every  indication  that  New 
York  State  will  show  a  good  increase  in 
membership  at  the  end  of  the  Grange 
year.  Under  the  inspiration  of  State 
Master  Fred  .1.  Freestone.  Grange  activi¬ 
ty  has  increased  in  nearly  every  part  of 


on  record  was  that  of  Mound  City  Grange 
of  Kansas,  which  in  the  closing  weeks  ot 
1928  received  a  class  of  78  candidates. 

State  Master  Abbott  of  Maine  reports 
352  subordinate  Granges  in  the  Pine  Tree 
State.  Last  year  273  of  these  showed  an 
increase  in  membership. 

Michigan  State  Grange  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  the  last  week  in  October. 
It  hopes  to  better  its  good  record  of  18 
reorganized  subordinates,  13  new  subor¬ 
dinates  and  three  new  Juveniles,  reported 
last  year. 

New  Hampshire  has  30,000  members  in 
its  274  Granges.  This  New  England 
State  has  one  of  the  best  deputy  systems 
in  the  nation.  In  fact  the  deputy  system 
of  all  the  New  England  States  is  to  be 
highly  commended.  Massachusetts  is  an¬ 
other  State  famous  for  its  splendid  corps 
of  deputies. 

Oregon’s  net  gain  in  membership  for 
the  last  Grange  year  was  over  1,000.  This 
growth  included  14  new  subordinates,  five 
new  Jeveniles  and  six  reorganiztd 
Granges.  For  the  past  six  years  Oregon 
has  shown  a  gain  in  membership  and  for 
three  years  led  the  parade  of  Grange 
States  in  number  of  Granges  organized. 


Settlement  of  Inheritance 

My  father  died  several  months  ago.  I 
am  living  on  a  farm  which  I  bought  from 
my  father  on  a  contract,  and  my  father 
bought  another  farm.  My  stepmother  is 
still  living  on  the  other  place.  We  paid 
$2,500  for  this  place  and  we  still  owe 
$1,350.  We  paid  this  to  the  lawyer  to  get 
our  deed.  The  lawyer  says  the  widow 
gets  one-third  of  this  and  the  rest  of  the 
debts  from  the  other  farm  are  taken  off. 
The  children,  that  is,  a  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter  and  myself,  get  wdiat  is  left.  Has  he 
the  l-ight  to  take  it  off  the  mortgage  on 
this  place,  or  does  the  widow  get  her 
third  and  the  rest  go  to  myself,  sister  and 
brother?  F- 

New  York. 

We  assume  that  an  administrator  or 
executor  has  been  appointed  in  the  estate 
of  your  father.  If  such  an  officer  has 
been  appointed  he  is  accountable  to  the 
surrogate’s  court  and  you  have  a  right  to 
object  to  his  or  her  account  in  that  court. 
If  no  administrator  or  executor  lias  been 
appointed,  we  suggest  that  you  make  ap¬ 
plication  for  such  appointment.  N.  T. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


The  “Mud”  Road 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  chairman  of  a 
county  board  of  supervisors  presented  a 
matter  which,  if  carried  through  to  com¬ 
pletion,  will  prove  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  every  resident  of  New  York 
State. 

The  supervisors  were  holding  their 
monthly  meeting.  There  were  just  half 
a  hundred  present,  25  representatives  of 
the  two  large  cities  in  the  county  and  25 
men  from  the  rural  districts.  The  chair¬ 
man  tendered  his  gavel  to  a  brother  super¬ 
visor,  and  taking  the  floor,  began  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  is  already  having  far- 
reaching  effects. 

This  supervisor,  a  product  of  a  rural 
section  himself,  said  : 

“Every  farmer  should  have  a  good  hard- 
surfaced  road  to  his  door.  Farmers  use 
automobiles  and  trucks  rather  than  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  and  roads  suitable  for 
motor  cars  are  a  necessity. 

“The  law  calls  our  country  roads, 
town  roads,  but  I  call  them  ‘mud  roads,’ 


ments  with  a  dealer  in  a  large  town 
several  miles  away  to  buy  cows  from 
them  from  time  to  time.  A  truckman 
was  hired  to  carry  the  cows  to  their 
market  after  dark.  This  arrangement 
was  made  by  telling  the  truckman  that 
the  cows  had  been  driven  during  the  day 
and  had  been  put  in  a  farmer’s  pasture 
to  feed  and  rest,  and  that  they  did  not 
wish  the  cows  removed  until  after  dark 
as  they  wanted  them  to  have  time  to  eat. 


The  Skidding  Auto  Driver 

An  autoist  skids  across  the  road  front¬ 
ing  my  property,  driving  rapidly  enough 
to  pass  the  ditch,  and  hit  my  big  shade 
tree  with  force  enough  to  take  a  big 
slice  of  bark  from  it,  breaking  wind 
shield,  wheel,  fenders,  etc.,  of  car.  There 
was  a  danger  sign  not' 29  feet  away  that 
he  passed.  He  patted  a  piece  of  bark 
on  one  side  and  vamoosed.  What  are 
my  rights  to  recover  damage  with  a  deed 
calling  for  middle  of  highway?  G.  C. 

New  York. 

This  damage  to  trees  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  offense  owing  to  careless  automobile 
drivers  or  accidents  from  breaking  tires 


or  skidding.  No  doubt  such  drivers  are 
legally  responsible  for  their  acts,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  hold  of  them.  Although 
exasperating  enough  to  have  the  trees 
barked,  the  most  serious  part  of  it  is  the 
menace  to  life  these  reckless  drivers 
cause.  The  best  treatment  for  such  cases 
is  suspension  of  the  license.  That  hits 
them  much  more  than  any  fine  that  could 
be  reasonably  imposed  for  tree  damage. 


Stone  Walls 

As  to  stone  fences,  I  will  give  my  ex¬ 
perience.  When  on  farm,  a  great  many 
old  fences  were  put  on  the  public  road. 
The  road  supervisors  crushed  and  put 
them  on  road.  The  County  Commission¬ 
ers  give  the  owner  of  the  fence  one  rod 
of  No.  9  or  10  wire  American  wire  fence 
for  one  rod  of  stone  fence.  c.  M.  H. 

Maryland. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  when  a  ma¬ 
cadam  road  was  built  near  by,  we  sold 
stone  at  50  cents  a  cubic  yard  for  flat 
stone,  and  GO  cents  for  round  hardheads, 
and  did  the  hauling  ourselves.  If  the 
contractor  drew  them  we  got  10  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  c.  M.  H. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

In  this  section  there  have  been  miles 
and  miles  of  stone  walls  given  away,  and 
thankful  to  get  rid  of  them,  to  be  crushed 


Up  and  used  on  our  town  and  county 
roads.  In  cases  where  the  walls  were  in 
good  condition  the  parties  receiving  the 
stone  would  replace  with  wire  fence.  But 
where  the  stone  walls  were  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion  and  an  expense,  the  owner  was  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  get  them  out  of  sight. 

The  stone  piles  that  were  lying  on  our 
fanns  for  generations  have  been  given 
away  in  like  manner.  I  have  given  away 
all  the  stone  walls  and  stone  piles  on  one 
of  my  places  to  be  used  in  building  a 
church,  that  beautiful  St.  Mary’s  in 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  To  look  at  this  building 
would  give  one  the  impression  that  these 
stones  should  be  worth  all  kinds  of  money, 
but  I  have  many  more  walls  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  taken  free  to  be  used  for 
any  purpose,  to  get  them  out  of  sight  and 
save  annual  expense  in  repairs. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  p.  s. 


Foreclosure  Proceedings 

Will  you  give  information  regarding 
foreclosure  in  New  York  State,  as  to  how 
long  proceedings  last,  and  how  long  one 
is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  place?  s.  b. 

It  usually  takes  from  two  to  three 
months  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  in  New 
York  State.  At  any  time  after  the  fore¬ 
closure  starts,  if  you  are  able  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  and  costs,  the 
mortgagee  is  bound  to  discontinue  his 
action.  n.  T. 


PUT  SOCONY  TO  WORK 
r  ,  ,  AS  A  FARM  HAND 


SoCGjNY  is  right  at  home  on  the  farm.  For  fifty  years,  Socony  products  have  heen  helping  the 
farmer  make  a  better  profit  on  his  produce.  Today  Socony  plays  a  more  important  part  in  making 
a  successful  farm  than  ever  before.  Among  the  products  we  make  especially  for  farm  work  are: 


for  that  is  what  they  are. 

“The  condition  of  these  mud  roads  is 
deplorable.  A  real  estate  dealer  told  me 
that  when  it  comes  to  selling  a  farm  on  J 
a  dirt  road,  it  has  to  go  on  the  bargain 
counter. 

“The  people  on  such  a  farm  may  have 
worked  hard  all  their  lives  but  when  they 
are  old  and  wish  to  retire,  the  farm  will 
not  bring  its  real  value  because  of  the 
road  conditions. 

“I  know  of  a  case  where  there  was  a 
serious  illness  in  the  house  and  a  doctor 
was  called.  He  went  as  far  as  he  could 
by  auto  and  then  was  obliged  to  walk  a 
mile  through  the  mud. 

“These  things  should  not  be.  Every 
man  is  entitled  to  a  hard  road  to  his 
house,  no  matter  where  he  lives. 

“Another  hardship  is  that  of  a  man 
who  raised  3,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 
When  it  was  time  to  take  them  away,  the 
road  was  impassable.  lie  had  1,200 
bushels  in  the  cellar  and  was  not  able  to 
sell  them. 

“People  will  not  stay  on  dirt  roads 
when  they  are  in  such  a  condition  and  I 
don’t  blame  them.” 

The  chairman  of  the  board  presented 
his  picture  of  the  actual  conditions  in 
such  a  way  that  his  fellow  members, 
both  from  the  country  and  the  city, 
agreed  unanimously  with  him.  They 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1930  to  submit  a  referendum  to 
the  voters  at  the  Fall  election  to  pro¬ 
vide  by  bond  issue  an  additional  highway 
fund  of  $100,000,000  to  be  expended  in 
providing  well-drained,  narrow,  hard-sur¬ 
faced  roads,  in  order  to  move  country 
roads  out  of  the  mud. 

Several  bodies  have  already  acted  fav¬ 
orably  upon  this  proposition  and  it  is 
hoped  that  enough  favorable  sentiment 
will  be  created  so  that  the  matter  can 
come  before  the  people  for  their  decision. 
If  it  does,  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
representative  of  a  real  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  who  dared  speak  his  mind  about 
the  “mud  roads,”  which  exist  in  our 
rural  sections.  '  t.  T.  j. 


Making  a  “Float” 

I  wish  to  send  a  suggestion  for  a 
float  to  R.  L.  W.,  who  asks  for  some  on 
page  936.  My  idea  is  to  picture  some  of 
the  old  “Mother  Goose”  rhymes  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar.  A  sheep  club 
might  use  “Baa-Baa-Black  Sheep,”  “Lit¬ 
tle  Boy  Blue;”  a  poultry  club,  “Higgledy 
Piggledy  My  Black  Hen,”  “Goosey, 
Goosey  Gander;”  a  cooking  club,  “Little 
Jack  Horner,”  “Little  Tommy  Tucker 
Sing  for  Your  Supper;”  for  a  sewing 
club  there  is  the  one  about  “Sitting  on  a 
cushion  and  sewing  a  fine  seam.”  I  am 
sure  that  an  appropriate  one  could  be 
found  for  any  kind  of  club. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  hazel  w.  Thompson. 


Cattle  Stealing  De  Luxe 

A  reader  sends  us  clipping  from  a 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  newspaper,  telling  of  a 
novel  method  of  cattle  stealing.  Several 
cows  had  been  stolen  around  Wolcott 
and  pied  Creek,  and  State  troopers  final- 
nr  rested  two  thieves. 

,,  Jheir  plan  was  to  take  note  of  cows 
uat  were  regularly  turned  to  pasture 
over  night.  Then  they  made  arrange¬ 


Ruddy  Harvester  Oil 
Eureka  Harness  Oil 
Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil 
Mica  Axle  Grease 


Socony  Turex  Oil 

(For  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines) 
Socony  Disinfectant 
Socony  Household  Oil 


Socony  Gasoline&Special  Gasoline 
Socony  Motor  Oil 
Socony  990-A  Motor  Oil  for 
Model  A  Fords 


If  you  are  not  already  acquainted  with  Socony  products  for  farm  work,  put  them  to  work  as 
farm  hands  today. 


SOCONY 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  O FF# 


PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  FARMS 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  Federal  Farm  Board  has  made  its  first  loan 
out  of  the  revolving  fund  of  $500,000,000  for  the 
relief  of  agriculture.  Last  week  it  announced  a 
loan  of  $300,000  to  the  Florida  United  Growers,  and 
the  Florida  Citrus  Growers’  Association.  The  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  is  to  equip  certain  packing  plants 
to  treat  citrus  fruit  so  that  this  season’s  crop  can 
be  shipped  without  danger  of  spreading  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fly.  The  treatment  consists  of  heating  and 
pre-cooling  the  fruit  to  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  fly. 
The  process  in  a  way  suggests  the  pasteurization  of 
milk  to  destroy  pathological  germs,  but  in  the  case 
of  milk  the  theory  is  to  prevent  infection  of  per¬ 
sons  drinking  the  milk,  while  in  the  fruit  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  fly,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  citrus  fruit  industry.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing  this  is  a  use  of  the  fund  which  was  not  original¬ 
ly  intended  in  the  law ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  purpose 
which  will  be  generally  approved. 

* 

ONE  of  our  friends  who  owns  a  deserted  farm 
used  only  as  a  Summer  camp  says  that  in  the 
original  deed  of  nearly  two  centuries  ago  one  boun¬ 
dary  is  designated  as  from  a  certain  gooseberry  bush 
to  a  black  thorn  Jree,  and  then  to  a  heap  of  stones. 
The  march  of  time  has  removed  the  gooseberry  bush, 
the  thorn  tree  and  the  heap  of  stones,  and  the  own¬ 
er  admits  that  he  does  not  now  know  where  the  line 
is.  The  farm  is  among  lonely  hills,  w-here  real  es¬ 
tate  values  are  low,  but  the  metropolitan  area  is 
creeping  closer  year  by  year,  and  in  some  future  day 
it  will  be  very  necessary  to  establish  lawful  boun¬ 
daries.  This  is  a  point  which  anyone  buying  prop¬ 
erty  should  consider  very  carefully.  An  indefinite 
statement  in  the  deed  may  be  misconstrued  by  the 
purchaser,  causing  difficulties  with  neighboring 
owners,  or  even  a  clouded  title.  One  cannot  pur¬ 
chase  a  parcel  of  land  like  a  barrel  of  flour ;  it  re¬ 
quires  legal  assistance,  and  what  seems  like  an  un¬ 
necessary  expense  in  the  beginning  may  be  insur¬ 
ance  against  heavy  loss  later. 

* 

HE  spread  between  the  cost  of  production  of 
manufactured  products  and  the  price  consumers 
pay  is  now  receiving  public  attention.  It  is  expressed 
as  the  cost  of  merchandising.  The  government  has 
expressed  an  intention  to  gather  some  information 
on  the  subject  for  the  first  time -to  be  included  in 
the  census  report  next  year.  Union  labor  is  tend¬ 
ing  towards  a  40-hour  week,  five  days  of  eight  hours 
each.  Some  one  has  estimated  that  the  potential 
production,  of  the  factories  would  supply  the  needs 
of  consumption  by  running  two  days  a  week.  Mass 
production  and  a  desire  to  operate  plants  at  full 
capacity  produce  more  goods  than  the  people  nor¬ 
mally  demand.  To  force  the  surplus  on  unwilling 
customers  and  to  create  a  demand  for  luxuries  re¬ 
quires  an  expensive  system  of  merchandising.  An 
efficiency  expert  puts  it  this  way :  Anyone  can  sell 
an  automobile  to  a  customer  who  wants  a  car,  but 
the  men  who  are  wanted  and  who  make  big  money 
are  the  salesmen  who  can  sell  cars  to  people  who 
do  not  want  them.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  problem  of  marketing  of  manufactured 
products  and  that  of  farm  products.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  can  easily  adjust  production  to  demand.  The 
farmer  works  under  entirely  different  laws  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  besides  is  affected  by  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  insect  ravages,  floods  and  drought,  the  effect 
of  which  he  cannot  accurately  estimate  in  advance. 
More  important  still,  the  manufacturer  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  fix  his  price  on  the  cost  of  production  and  a 
profit.  He  is  subject  to  conditions  which  at  times 
may  vary  the  lule,  but  for  the  most  part  he  is  able 
to  make  the  consumer  pay  the  cost  of  production  in¬ 
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eluding  the  cost  of  marketing  or  selling,  and  a  profit 
on  both  items  of  cost.  The  farmer  enjoys  no  such 
position.  The  price  in  the  general  markets  is  made 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  The  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandising  in  both  cases  is  high,  and  in  both  cases 
the  consumer  pays  it.  The  difference  is  that  the 
manufacturer  gets  his  share,  the  farmer  does  not. 
Any  modification  of  the  system  should  be  approached 
with  a  purpose  to  remove  this  discrimination  against 
the  farm. 

* 

SUNSTROKE  and  heat  prostration  are  two  quite 
different  conditions  caused  by  the  same  thing, 
prolonged  exposure  to  high  temperature  while  under¬ 
going  severe  physical  exertion.  It  is  not  difficult 
and  quite  necessary  to  recognize  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  when  they  occur,  for  treatment  that  is 
helpful  in  one  would  be  injurious  in  the  other.  When 
a  person  working  in  the  hot  sun  suddenly  collapses, 
loses  consciousness,  displays  a  flushed  face  and 
reddened  eyes  and  a  skin  that  is  hot  and  dry,  first 
call  a  physician,  for  the  condition  is  serious,  but, 
while  waiting,  remove  him  to  a  cool  place  and  try 
to  reduce  the  high  body  temperature  by  applying 
cold  or  ice  water  to  the  head  and  cold  water  spong¬ 
ing  to  the  body.  The  body  is  a  furnace,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  which  must  be  reduced.  Heat  exhaustion,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  quite  a  different  matter.  It  comes 
on  more  slowly,  with  probable  headache,  dizziness 
and  a  feeling  of  weakness  or  faintness,  the  skin,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  hot  and  dry,  is  cold  and  clammy  and, 
except  in  severe  cases,  consciousness  will  be  retained. 
Cold  is  not  needed  here,  the  body  is  already  too  cool. 
The  sufferer  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  place  and 
made  comfortable  in  a  reclining  position  with  head 
low  and  with  light  covering.  The  physician  may 
find  it  necessary  to  administer  mild  stimulants,  per¬ 
haps  hypodermically.  Sunstroke  is  much  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  followed  by  more  or  less  serious  bodily  or 
mental  injuries  than  heat  exhaustion;  inability  to 
endure  great  heat  afterward  is  a  common  one. 

* 

THE  New  Jersey  poultry  industry  amounts  an¬ 
nually  to  a  business  of  about  $20,000,000.  State 
certification  of  birds  to  bring  breeding  stock  to  high 
standards  as  to  size,  quality  and  weight  for  the 
breeds  and  freedom  from  white  diarrhoea  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  matter,  more  than  125,000  birds 
being  tested  annually.  Since  July  1,  practically  all 
of  this  poultry  work  has  been  handled  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  egg-laying  contests 
remain  under  direction  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
but  all  other  work  looking  to  the  standardizing  of 
poultry  is  in  charge  of  the  State  authorities  at  Tren¬ 
ton.  They  will  give  full  particulars  to  any  who  wish 
this  work  done.  Applications  for  such  inspection 
and  culling  must  be  made  before  September  1.  With 
poultry,  as  with  other  live  stock,  and  horticultural 
work  also,  for  that  matter,  there  is  a  temptation, 
when  one  has  developed  some  fairly  good  stock,  to 
“let  well  enough  alone.”  But  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  well  enough  in  such  matters.  Recently  a  man 
interested  in  poultry  remarked  that  he  feared  So- 
and-So’s  stock  was  running  down  in  quality.  The 
same  hint  had  come  to  us  in  other  ways,  and  the  in¬ 
ference  was  that  the  breeder  mentioned  had  been 
neglecting  the  type  of  work  that  had  improved  his 
stock,  and  was  trading  on  previous  reputation — a 
great  mistake.  Probably  some  breeders  will  con¬ 
sider  that  clearing  white  diarrhoea  from  their  flocks 
is  the  most  important  work  the  State  can  do  for 
them.  It  is  an  essential,  but  we  believe  the  culling 
and  otherwise  standardizing  of  flocks  cannot  safely 
be  neglected  for  even  a  season. 

* 

THE  term  “worth-while  work”  is  a  familiar  one. 

We  have  not  found  any  ease  where  it  appears 
more  fitting  than  that  noted  on  our  first  reading 
page  this  week.  For  55  3rears  Mr.  Blanchard  has 
been  working  toward  an  ideal  in  Jersey  cattle,  and 
results  have  justified  this  careful  and  persistent  ef¬ 
fort.  Quality  combined  with  vigor  have  been  the 
aims.  Just  how  far  to  go  with  one  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  other  is  a  question  that  has  to  be  studied 
and  answered  correctly  if  such  work  is  to  continue 
along  safe  and  growing  lines  instead  of  “going  to 
pieces,”  as  may  easily  happen  from  a  small  error  in 
judgment  somewhere  along  the  way,  permitted  to  go 
without  correction. 

* 

I  am  asking  for  a  little  information  on  school  matters. 
Can  they  force  a  district  into  a  centralized  school  with¬ 
out  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  said  district? 

ECENT  letters  on  this  subject  have  come  to  us 
from  four  States,  showing  that  the  consolida¬ 
tion  idea  is  widespread  and  being  urgently  pressed. 
In  some  of  the  cases  it  may  be  a  good  thing,  desir¬ 
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able  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  in  school  work  at  least. 
But  in  many  instances  the  desire  of  villages  to  put 
up  school  buildings  that  shall  be  a  “credit  to  the 
town,”  and  make  all  of  the  surrounding  farm  prop¬ 
erty  pay  heavily,  is  the  motive.  The  consolidation 
is  not  one  of  school  children  alone,  but  of  tax  money 
which  the  farms  contribute  far  beyond  the  benefit 
received.  The  farmer’s  money  is  consolidated,  or 
“centralized”  if  that  sounds  better,  with  the  village 
school  funds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many 
States  the  State  school  authorities  have  full  power 
in  the  matter  in  one  way  or  another.  There  may  be 
a  chance  to  vote  on  it,  but  only  in  competition  with 
the  large  village  vote,  which  overwhelms  the  farm 
districts.  Where  undesirable  consolidation  is  sug¬ 
gested,  everyone  justly  opposed  to  it  should  join 
promptly  in  a  respectful,  clear  and  emphatic  protest 
to  the  State  school  authorities.  Some  will  say  that 
this  “does  no  good,”  which  is  true  if  it  is  merely  a 
little  scattered  wild  talk,  but  we  do  not  believe  any 
State  education  department  cares  to  ignore  the  prac¬ 
tically  united  protest  of  farm  communities. 

* 

I  am  a  “Henry  Jones”  and  would  like  to  get  full 
information  on  the  cow-testing  association.  How  much 
does  it  cost  to  join,  to  whom  do  I  apply,  and  what  gain 
will  I  get  out  of  it? 

THIS  is  from  a  Western  New  York  reader,  and 
refers  to  the  character  in  Mr.  Hollis’  short  serial 
now  running  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  which  the  Jones 
herd  is  improved  through  the  cow-tester’s  work. 
Others  have  written  us  in  about  the  same  way,  and 
many  more  have  the  matter  in  mind.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  we  may  be  quite  sure  about  some  un¬ 
profitable  cows,  but  hesitate  to  dispose  of  them  un¬ 
til  their  records  in  black  and  white  are  before  us, 
and  some  possible  chance  of  better  replacements  is 
at  hand.  The  frank  admission  to  himself  of  our 
correspondent  above,  that  he  is  in  somewhat  the 
same  situation  as  Henry  Jones  in  the  story,  is  a 
good  first  move.  He  has  been  told  where  to  look  for 
advice  locally,  and  will  be  able  to  learn  just  where 
he  stands  and  act  accordingly. 

* 

ANEW  England  farmer  who  peddles  his  sweet 
corn  in  the  villages  tells  us  that  he  finds  people 
who  will  not  buy  corn,  fearing  that  there  have  been 
corn-borers  in  the  field  that  “poisoned”  the  corn. 
Probably  this  idea  comes  from  recollection  of  the 
Brown-tail  moth,  which  once  infested  New  England 
and  caused  intense  skin  irritation  where  one  came 
in  contact  with  it.  The  European  corn-borer  is  no 
such  creature,  and,  while  a  nuisance,  does  not  poi¬ 
son  corn  for  eating  purposes.  The  corn  ear-worm  is 
often  found  in  the  tips  of  ears  of  roasting-ear  size. 
It  injures  that  part  of  the  ear,  which  has  to  be 
broken  off,  but  is  not  poisonous.  Poultry  are  fond 
of  this  corn  ear-worm,  and  Prof.  Button,  who  is 
teaching  agriculture  in  Albania,  says  that  in  that 
country  the  crow-like  birds  eat  the  European  corn- 
borer  when  the  stalks  are  torn  in  pieces,  so  evidently 
they  are  not  poisonous. 


Brevities 

Scattered  showers  in  the  East  have  helped,  but  two 
or  three  good  long  “rainy  days”  are  needed. 

Cow-horn  turnips  with  clover.  We  have  heard  lit¬ 
tle  about  this  combination  for  soil  improvement  of  late 
years. 

Chalk  beds  in  South  Dakota  are  being  examined 
with  view  to  development.  This  material  is  used  in  ar¬ 
tificial  stone  and  automobile  tires,  and  is  now  mainly 
imported. 

String  beans  have  been  released  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fruit  fly  quarantine  as  the  government  has  failed 
to  find  fly  infestation  in  them  or  force  it  by  cooping  up 
string  beans  with  the  flies. 

Is  the  European  starling  showing  a  disposition  to 
attack  fruit?  We  have  had  European  reports  of  its 
depredations  in  vineyards,  but  have  not  heard  of  this 
trouble  in  the  United  States.  Starlings  are  now  plen¬ 
tiful  around  New  York  City. 

One  of  the  big  game  hunters  has  stated  that  giraffes 
are  becoming  quite  a  nuisance  to  the  telegraph  company 
as  the  animals  with  the  long  necks  delight  in  resting 
their  heads  on  the  telegraph  wires  while  surveying  the 
counti’y.  The  result  is  many  wires  are  broken  down 
from  this  cause. 

As  a  result  of  those  flagpole  endurance  sitters,  Bal¬ 
timore  has  lately  had  20  children  perched  on  poles,  each 
trying  to  outsit  the  other,  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
mayor  of  the  city  was  going  around  to  encourage  them. 
How  about  trying  for  an  endurance  record  in  weeding 
onions  or  helping  Mother  with  her  chores? 

Fashion  has  certainly  helped  the  cotton  farmers  this 
year.  The  Cotton  Textile  Institute  states  that  reports 
from  printers  of  cotton  fabrics  show  that  in  the  first 
live  months  of  1929  427,638,000  yards  were  printed. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  approximately  28  per 
cent  over  the  volume  of  goods  printed  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1928.  Latest  available  statistics  from  fin¬ 
ishers  show  that  in  the  first  five  months  of  1929  there 
were  763,462,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  finished.  This 
is  an  increase  of  130.000,000  yards  or  21  per  cent  more 
than  the  yardage  finished  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1928. 
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$50,000,000  in  Headlines 

THE  big  point  about  a  centralized  farm  market¬ 
ing  corporation  is  that  it  does  not  need  farmers 
to  organize  it,  to  own  it  or  to  control  it.  These  func¬ 
tions  are  all  considerately  performed  by  promoters, 
lawyers  and  middlemen.  The  farmer's  part  in  the 
adventure  is  to  produce  and  hand  over  the  goods,  and 
loan  the  capital  to  finance  the  operations,  and  make 
no  complaints  about  low  returns.  A  typical  example 
of  the  centralized,  so-called  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tion,  came  to  public  attention  last  week  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  formation  of  a  $50,000,000  cor¬ 
poration  to  be  known  as  the  United  Growers  of 
America,  for  the  co-operative  marketing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  story  in  the  newspapers  said 
that  the  corporation  was  organized  to  comply  with 
the  new  agricultural  marketing  act,  and  intimated 
that  it  was  approved  by  Secretary  Hyde,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  The 
Itoard  promptly  denied  that  it  had  considered  or  ap¬ 
proved  the  new  organization,  and  a  subsequent  state¬ 
ment  by  the  incorporators  explained  that  the  in¬ 
ference  in  the  newspapers  was  not  correct,  and  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  claiming  that  their  organi¬ 
zation  had  been  approved  by  the  Farm  Board.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  announcement,  which  had 
wide  publicity  in  the  city  press,  Julius  II.  Barnes  of 
wheat  speculation  experience,  is  to  be  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  Aaron  Sapiro  of  the 
Henry  Ford  libel-suit  fame,  is  to  be  its  counsel.  The 
new  corporation  seems  to  be  a  successor  to  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers  commission 
business,  formerly  conducted  by  Arthur  Itule.  As 
near  as  one  can  read  between  the  lines,  this  seems 
simply  to  be  a  corporation  organized  to  do  a  commis¬ 
sion  sales  business  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  making 
a  bid  for  shipments  from  separate  local  farm  co-op¬ 
erative  associations,  and  making  the  most  of  an  op¬ 
portune  time  for  free  publicity.  As  such  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  within  its  rights.  It  will  enter  a  field  or 
rather  continue  in  a  field  already  well  occupied.  It 
will  sell  to  anyone  who  comes  to  buy  with  cash  or 
credit,  whether  retailer,  jobber  or  speculator,  and 
the  system  being  the  same  as  in  the  past,  the  final 
result  will  be  the  same. 

If  this  were  all  the  project  would  hardly  deserve 
comment,  but  there  is  opportunity  for  confusion  and 
embarrassment  in  the  claims  that  the  corporation 
will  cover  America  in  both  domestic  and  export  ser¬ 
vice  and  reduce  the  spread  between  producer  and 
consumer  without  changing  prices  for  either,  thus 
assuming  the  functions  for  which  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  was  created.  In  this  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
announced  rival  of  any  system  developed  by  the 
hoard,  and  tend  to  defeat  its  purpose.  Posing  as  a 
farm  co-operative"  enterprise  is,  however,  the  un¬ 
pardonable  sin.  Originally  this  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  was  created  to  confuse  the  public  and  to  defeat 
the  real  co-operative  movement.  So  far  it  has,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  succeeded.  These  alleged  co-opera¬ 
tive  corporations  have  for  the  most  part  merely  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  middlemen  and  become  a  part 
of  the  old  system.  The  government  has  promised 
us  a  farm-owned  and  farm-controlled  co-operative 
plan.  This  is  something  that  does  not  originate 
with  promoters  and  speculators  in  the  skyscrapers, 
but  on  the  ground,  with  farmers,  and  carries  through 
under  their  control  to  the  end.  Let  us  give  the  Farm 
Board  a  chance  to  give  us  this  kind  of  co-operation. 


Farm  Relief  in  the  Making 

HE  new  Federal  farm  legislation  has  been  pretty 
generally  discussed  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
press  of  the  country.  Pertinent  criticisms  come  un¬ 
der  two  general  heads :  1.  The  law  creates  another 
bureau,  it  provides  more  political  patronage,  and 
will  lapse  into  perfunctory  routine,  and  leave  agri¬ 
culture  no  better  off  than  it  was  before.  2.  The 
law  creates  a  national  bureau  which  may  assume 
authority  to  interfere  with  existing  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations  and  pester  their  management,  and  thus 
upset  the  whole  co-operative  movement. 

Senator  Glass  of  Virginia  criticizes  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  as  “another  group  of  bureaucrats  pest¬ 
ering  farmers,”  and  a  form  of  “so-called  government 
aid  which  takes  millions  from  farmers,  of  which 
they  get  only  a  fraction  back.”  In  a  recent  address 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  he  said :  “More  poi¬ 
sonous  nostrums  are  labeled  farm  relief  than  any 
other  with  which  Congress  has  to  deal.”  The  new 
farm  Board,  he  said,  was  only  one  more  commis¬ 
sion  affording  easy  jobs  at  Washington  at  fat  sal¬ 
aries  for  its  members.  At  the  same  time  and  place 
iT.  James  E.  Boyle,  economist  of  Cornell  University, 
decried  legislative  price  control  or  tariff  tinkering 
an  aid  to  agriculture,  and  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  “The  farmers’  interests,”  he  said,  “all 
lie  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  of  trade  with 


all  nations.”  Dr.  Boyle  said  in  effect  that  any  price- 
control  scheme  which  failed  to  control  production 
must  fail  to  control  prices,  and  that  since  competi¬ 
tion  is  the  price  of  progress,  it  is  better  not  to  try  to 
pi'otect  the  farmer  from  competition  by  artificial 
schemes  and  barriers,  but  to  train  him  to  fisfTit  his 
own  battles. 

Fear  that  the  Farm  Board  will  dictate  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  existing  organizations  comes  mainly 
from  officers  of  centralized  associations  of  the  Sapiro 
type  which  center  all  authority  and  power  in  the  of¬ 
ficial  management.  This  now  is  expressed  moi'e  as 
a  fear  or  as  a  warning,  than  an  out-and-out  criti¬ 
cism.  It  may  easily  be  interpreted  as  a  suggestion 
that  with  a  contribution  of  a  share  of  the  Federal 
funds  without  too  much  nosing  around  to  find  what 
is  done  with  them,  or  nonsense  about  the  welfare  of 
farm  members,  the  board  may  expect  their  cordial 
approval  of  the  professionals. 

The  powers  of  the  board  being  broad  and  indefi¬ 
nite,  and  permissive  rather  than  mandatory,  its  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  farm  will  depend  not  on  the  law,  but  on 
the  policies  and  procedure  of  the  board.  For  our¬ 
selves  we  had  hoped  that  the  law  would  provide  for 
a  definite  system  of  primary  markets,  and  for  a 
national  system  for  the  incorporation  of  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  under  supervision  of  the  board,  some¬ 
thing  after  the  form  of  incorporating  national  banks 
or  farm  credit  associations,  but  the  act  is  broad 
enough  to  make  the  markets  yet  possible,  and  the 
trend  of  thought  already  leads  that  way  as  a  final 
objective. 

No  friend  of  the  farm  wants  any  more  perfunc¬ 
tory  agricultural  bureaus,  but  since  the  individual 
farm  member  has  no  protection  under  the  uniform 
State  laws,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  Federal  Board 
will  in  some  measure  supply  the  deficiency,  or  at 
least  indicate  a  way  by  which  the  individual  farmer 
may  be  protected.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
bigness  of  the  co-operative  business,  but  its  most 
capable  leaders  and  sincerest  friends  are  frank  to 
admit  that  the  cases  where  it  has  added  anything 
to  the  farmer’s  income  have  been  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  The  instances  have  mostly  been  in  local  as¬ 
sociations  managed  by  the  members  themselves.  For 
the  most  part  the  centralized  associations  have 
been  failures,  and  in  the  aggregate  calamities  as 
far  as  the  farmer  is  yet  concerned.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  their  autocratic  and  perfidious  managements 
discouraged  and  discredited  thq  whole  movement, 
and  it  has  been  only  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
principle  of  co-operation  is  sound,  that  kept  many 
farmers  making  daily  sacrifices  in  the  hope  of  its 
ultimate  success. 

The  Federal  Board  has  announced  its  intention  to 
build  its  structure  on  the  foundation  of  the  State 
corporations,  but  it  has  also  limited  its  encourage¬ 
ment  to  farm  controlled  associations  which  are  also 
organized  under  State  laws.  It  will  find  little  or 
no  effective  farm  control  in  the  centralized  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  no  information  to  members  that  would 
make  intelligent  and  efficient  control  possible.  The 
veiled  warning  of  some  of  the  centralized  leaders 
to  the  board  not  to  look  too  closely  into  their  man¬ 
agement  is  significent,  but  not  important.  The  cen¬ 
tralized  type  of  organization  was  devised  to  make 
it  possible  for  an  official  ring  to  make  alliances  with 
middlemen,  and  to  defeat  real  farm  co-operation. 
With  such  material  in  the  foundation  its  walls 
would  crumble,  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board  would 
ultimately  be  buried  in  the  collapse  of  the  defective 
structure.  There  is  yet  no  indication  that  it  in¬ 
tends  to  invite  such  a  calamity  to  itself. 


Milk  Prices  for  July 

THE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  July  were  as  follows: 


Dairymen’s  League  . $2.01 

Sheffield  Farms  .  2.375 

Meridale  Dairies  .  2.38 

Unity  Association,  Buffalo  .  2.84 


The  League  deductions  were  15c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  and  6c  for  administrative  expenses, 
making  the  gross  price  $2.22. 


New  York  State  Crops 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
makes  the  following  statement  : 

Some  of  the  up-State  potatoes  made  a  slow  start  and 
were  retarded  from  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  during 
late  June  and  early  July,  but  are  now  generally  making 
good  progress  and  promise  fair  production  if  the  weath¬ 
er  is  favorable  for  their  development  from  now  until 
harvest  time.  Conditions  on  Long  Island,  however,  are 
entirely  different.  Here  the  drought  has  been  so  severe 
that  the  vines  have  practically  all  died  before  the  tubers 
had  made  good  growth  with  the  result  that  the  yield 
per  acre  and  final  production  have  been  cut  far  short. 
Present  prospects  are  for  a  State  production  of  about 
28,500,000  bushels.  Weather  conditions  during  August 


and  September  will  largely  determine  whether  this 
figure  is  raised  or  lowered. 

The  prospects  for  the  apple  crop  have  also  been  re¬ 
duced  largely  on  account  of  the  dry  weather  and  the 
destruction  of  the  fruit  caused  by  insects  and  diseases. 

The  total  State  crop  is  now  forecast  at  about  18,- 
860,000  bushels,  compared  with  21,900,000  bushels  pro¬ 
duced  last  year  and  the  average  for  the  past  five  years 
of  26,695,000  bushels. 


From  Western  New  York 

I  enjoy  reading  the  letters  of  others,  and  perhaps  a 
few  lines  from  this  part  of  the  country  will  interest 
others.  Wife  and  I  left  home,  at  Suffern,  N.  Y.,  .June 
11,  for  Buffalo.  After  we  left  Hornell  we  saw  many 
farmers  preparing  their  ground  for  corn,  oats,  etc.  Very 
few  fields  in  which  grain  was  “up  and  growing”,  owing 
to  the  backward  rainy  season. 

Our  son  met  us  at  Buffalo  and  we  were  soon  at  his 
home  in  Hamburg,  where  we  found  gardens,  etc.,  look¬ 
ing  line.  Now  (July  25)  everything  needs  rain. 

Farmers  are  beginning  to  market  sweet  corn  and 
tomatoes.  Corn  brings  50  to  55  cents  per  dozen  ears. 
Last  week  we  rode  through  Ebenezer ;  saw  wonderful 
grass.  The  swaths  looked  like  windrows. 

When  we  first  rode  down  through  the  “Boston  valley” 
toward  Springville,  we  saw  hundreds  of  chestnut  trees 
in  blossom.  A  beautiful,  surprising  sight,  for  all  chest¬ 
nuts  are  in  our  home  locality  killed  by  blight.  They 
look  thrifty  as  ever  on  these  hills.  From  a  hill  near 
Chestnut  Ridge  one  can  look  over  Lake  Erie,  seeing 
Ontario  plainly. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  three  weeks  ago  I  read  an  inquiry 
on  what  to  do  to  remove  warts  from  the  teat  of  a  heifer. 
My  plan,  which  I  know  is  effective,  for  I  have  used  it 
on  cows’  teats  that  were  covered  with  “seed  warts”  and 
bled  profusely  every  time  I  milked  them,  is  to  bathe 
teats  after  every  milking  with  soda  (bicarbonate)  and 
water.  I  used  what  soda  would  dissolve  in  an  ounce 
bottle  filled  with  water,  shaking  well  and  then  applying, 
letting  it  dry  and  not  washing  until  next  milking.  This 
soda  application  does  not  irritate,  and  I  have  removed 
warts  from  hands  and  face  as  well.  i.  s.  \v. 


Indians  Neglected 

[Digest  of  a  report  by  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of 
Montana.] 

The  Indian  population  of  the  United  States  now  num¬ 
bers  225,000  persons.  They  are  wards  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  person  and  property  they  are  subject  to  the 
Indian  Bureau  with  headquarters  at  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington.  In  the  western  reservations 
the  Indians  are  neglected.  Their  condition  of  health  is 
bad.  Fully  25  per  cent  of  them  are  affected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis.  In  one  reservation  the  information  is  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  Indians  have  tuberculosis.  This  is  an 
average  of  more  than  one  person  in  a  family.  The 
families  invariably  live  in  one-room  shacks  which  have 
little  or  no  ventilation;  a  large  percentage  of  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  among  them  is  due  to  malnutrition  and  improper 
housing  conditions. 

Trachoma  of  the  eyes  and  social  diseases  are  preva¬ 
lent  and  very  little  is  being  done  to  curb  them.  No 
proper  facilities  are  provided  for  the  treatment  of  these 
diseases  on  the  Indian  reservation.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  treat  patients  affected  with  the  dreaded  tuberculosis 
disease.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  the  rule  is 
that  there  are  not  enough  doctors  in  the  reservations, 
and  they  are  underpaid.  The  superintendents  admit  the 
bad  health  and  unsanitary  condition.  Their  excuse  is 
that  they  have  appealed  to  the  Washington  Bureau  and 
were  told  that  no  help  could  be  had  because  of  want  of 
funds. 

Formerly  these  Indians  had  tribal  property  in  herds 
of  cattle  and  valuable  lands.  For  seventy  years  or  more 
the  government  has  handled  the  property  and  income 
of  the  Indians.  The  income  consists  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  cattle,  and  land  and  lumber,  also  the  rents 
for  oil  and  mineral  lands. 

Practically  all  these  Indians  of  the  western  reserva¬ 
tions  are  now  poor.  All  they  know  of  the  tribal  herds 
is  that  the  government  took  them.  The  Washington 
Bureau  has  handled  their  money  for  property  and  in¬ 
come,  but  never  rendered  them  an  itemized  statement. 
When  requested  to  make  an  accounting  the  bureau  tells 
them  to  come  to  the  office  and  it  will  tell  them  if  they 
want  to  know,  but  when  they  go  to  the  office  they  either 
cannot  get  in  or,  if  in,  are  told  to  get  out. 

The  stories  of  ill-treatment  and  brutality  told  by  (he 
Indians  and  in  some  instances  admitted  by  the  agents 
of  the  government  resemble  the  stories  of  the  dark  days 
of  slavery.  The  trials  of  the  Indians  are  largely  due  to 
politics.  Many  of  the  agents  are  appointed  to  pay 
political  debts.  It  is  recommended  that  old  and  in¬ 
digent  Indians  be  cared  for  by  the  government,  that 
hospitals  be  provided  for  tuberculosis  victims,  that  the 
young  receive  education  to  fit  them  for  citizenship,  that 
the  Indian  be  given  a  voice  in  the  leasing  of  both  his 
trust  and  tribal  property,  that  incompetent  superin¬ 
tendents  be  replaced  by  men  who  will  serve  the  In¬ 
dians^  and  that  a  business-like  accounting  system  be 
established  and  the  Indians  rendered  an  itemized  quar¬ 
terly  statement  of  their  personal  and  tribal  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indian  Office. 


The  Milk  Situation 

I,  a  farmer  of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  read  in  different 
papers  that  the  price  for  milk  never  has  been  as  high 
as  it  is  now.  People  will  think  the  farmers  are  well  off, 
getting  such  a  good  price  for  milk,  but  they  do  not  get 
enough  to  cover  the  price  of  production.  Only  where 
the  farmer  with  wife  and  children  are  working  hard 
for  14  to  16  hours  a  day,  they  just  get  along.  If  every 
farmer  depended  on  hired  help  there  would  not  be  much 
milk  on  the  market.  Many  farmers  only  can  work  one- 
fourth  of  their  farms;  they  cannot  afford  to  hire  help. 
Other  farmers  again  are  leaving  the  farms  because  they 
cannot  make  a  living.  The  same  with  the  farmer  boys, 
they  do  not  want  to  stay  on  the  farm,  as  they  do  not 
make  enough  money  for  those  long,  hard-working  hours. 
Farms  are  selling  for  about  one-fourth  to  one-half  of 
the  price  of  what  the  buildings  are  worth.  We  cannot 
afford  to  feed  much  grain  to  the  cows,  so  there  will  not 
be  any  surplus  milk  on  the  market;  better  less  milk 
and  a  better  price.  Neither  does  it  pay  to  buy  cows 
from  Canada  or  Wisconsin;  we  can  raise  enough  cattle 
in  New  York  State.  At  present  it  is  better  to  sell 
cows;  they  are  bringing  a  good  price.  As  long  as  we 
do  not  get  $3  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  $4  in  Winter  it  does  not  pay  to  feed  grain. 

G.  W. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


leaving  the  top  open.  Embroider  in  col¬ 
ors  with  wool,  eyes,  nose,  mouth  and 
ears.  Stuff  with  soft,  fluffy  absorbent 
cotten  to  two  inches  below  the  top.  Gath¬ 
er  the  top  firmly  at  BB  and  tie  securely 
Avith  matching  string  or  heavy  thread. 
Wind  thread  twice  syound  CC  and  tie. 
Do  the  same  at  DD.  '  With  a  sharp  nee¬ 
dle  fray  out  stocking  above  BB  for  hair. 


Creepers  Made  from,  Discarded  Stockings 

The  doll  is  now  ready  to  dress  in  suit¬ 
able  little  gingham  frocks  or  rompers. 
Black  stockings  make  darling  littel  pick¬ 
aninnies  and  rich,  reddish  brown  ones 
make  perfect  papooses. 

During  last  Winter,  when  sleeves  •were 


and  rolls.  My  specialty  is  cup  cakes ; 
these  are  baked  in  fluted  paper  cups 
which  I  purchase  in  quantities,  iced  and 
decorated  with  cocoanut,  candied  cher¬ 
ries,  nuts  or  chocolate  topping.  I  use 
a  standard  cake  recipe,  adding  chocolate 
or  spices.  The  little  spice  cakes  are 
frosted  with  a  lemon  icing.  These  sell 
for  30  cents  a  dozen.  My  cookies  and 
Parker  House  rolls  bring  25c  a  dozen.  I 
also  furnish  chicken  salad  for  parties. 
These  articles  are  ordered  over  the  phone 
in  advance.  Sometimes  I  attend  a  party 
and  calmly  sit  and  eat  my  cooking.  Isn’t 
it  funny? 

Another  venture  which  has  been  most 
successful  is  my  flower  garden.  Straw 
flowers,  dried  Gypsophila,  honesty,  and 
lantern  plants  make  attractive  Winter 
bouquets;  frequently  I  add  bittersweet. 
Some  bayberry  bushes  are  growing  in 
my  border  and  I  hope  in  time  to  have 
enough  of  the  berries  to  add  to  my 
bouquets. 

In  the  Spring  I  find  a  ready  market 
for  roots  of  perennials ;  these  are  grown 
from  seeds  which  I  sow  in  July.  Del¬ 
phinium,  double  hollyhocks,  foxglove  and 
Gaillardias  are  good  sellers.  A  nursery 
in  a  near-by  city  has  made  me  a  price 
of  eight  cents  a  root.  My  individual  cus¬ 
tomers  pay  me  much  more,  but  the  stir- 
plus  goes  to  the  nursery. 

It  is  work,  of  course.  What  isn’t? 
But,  I  am  well  repaid  when  the  children 
write  home  from  college  thanking  me  for 
some  little  luxury  or  treat,  or  when  I 
add  some  new  comfort  to  my  home.  Do 
I  lose  prestige  in  my  community?  Well, 


Armies 

Today  I  watch  the  armies  of  the  corn 
Go  marching  down  the  distances  of  morn 
As  though  to  some  aerial  pipe  or  horn. 

Over  the  hills  and  through  the  vales  they 
go ; 

Silent  their  tread,  symmetrical  and  slow; 
They  bear  no  malice  and  they  fear  no 
foe. 

These  are  the  armies  I  would  see  in¬ 
crease, 

Before  whom  wasting  want  and  war 
should  cease, 

For  theirs  the  gift  of  plenty  and  of  peace. 

— Clinton  Scollard  in 
Munsey’s  Magazine. 

* 

Two  recipes  required  are  old-fashioned 
Bavarian  potato  dumplings,  made  with 
grated  raw  potatoes,  and  a  pickle  made 
of  sliced  ripe  yellow  cucumbers.  Who 
can  supply  them? 

* 

The  following  is  a  simple  recipe  for 
coffee  maple  ice  cream  :  Combine  one  cup 
of  very  strong  coffee  with  two  cups  of 
light  cream,  1%  cups  of  maple  syrup,  a 
few  grains  of  salt,  an  egg  yolk,  and  1)4 
teaspoons  of  vanilla.  Freeze  like  any 
ice  cream. 

* 

A  very  useful  Government  bulletin  is 
“Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at 
Home,”  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1471,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  the  price  being  five  cents.  Every 
housekeeper  ought  to  have  several  of 
those  useful  closed  files,  common  in  of¬ 
fices,  in  which  to  file  such  bulletins,  bills 
and  household  catalogs  alphabetically; 
they  are  part  of  an  efficient  equipment, 
and  cost  but  little.  With  these  files, 
there  is  no  time  lost  in  hunting  around 
helplessly  with  the  assertion  that  “I  just 
know  I  put -it  away  somewhere  to  be 
safe.” 


Uses  for  Discarded 
Stockings 

With  good  stockings  available  only  at 
high  prices  one  hesitates  long  before  con¬ 
signing  to  the  rags  those  which  are  really 
too  worn  ever  to  make  comfortable  foot¬ 
wear  again.  If  only  the  feet  are  gone 
they  are  valuable  for  a  number  of  uses. 
Men’s  woolen  sock  tops  make  excellent 
warm  gauntlet  play  or  work  mittens  for 
the  children.  Woolen  mittens,  if  bought, 
are  quite  costly  and  surely  knitting  them 
takes  a  great  deal  of  time.  The  sock  mit¬ 
tens  are  equally  warm,  made  in  less  than 
10  minutes,  and  they  make  it  possible  al¬ 
ways  to  have  a  dry  pair  on  hand.  They 
may  be  cut  and  stitched  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  4.  Of  course  an  outline  pattern  of 
the  hand  should  be  used. 

Should  a  large-sized  boy’s  stockings  be 
in  discard  don’t  throw  them  away  or  make 
iron  holders  of  them  if  there  is  a  creep¬ 
ing  baby  in  the  house.  They  may  be 
used  for  most  practical  creepers,  and  will 
save  baby’s  clothing  and  stockings  from 
the  usual  grimy  soil  accompanying  this 
stage  of  his  development. 

The  process  is  as  follows ;  Cut  off  the 
feet,  at  the  ankles.  Beginning  at  the 
top,  open  up  the  seam  of  each  leg,  to 
about  12  inches  from  the  bottom.  Each 
stocking  is  to  represent  one  leg  of  the 
creepers.  Stitch  the  slashes  around  as 
in  bloomers  to  form  a  crotch.  Connect  the 
hems  at  the  front  to  form  a  casing  but 
leave  open  and  finished  at  the  center 
back  to  insert  elastic.  Hem  around  the 
bottoms  or  make  casings  for  elastic,  as 
desired  and  “presto”  —  baby’s  magic 
clothes-saver  is  complete.  Cashmere  or 
fleece-lined  hose  gives  added  warmth,  and 
if  used  at  all,  should  be  continued 
throughout  cold  weather.  A  good  quality 
of  cotton  hose  is  best  for  this  purpose  un¬ 
less  added  warmth  is  desired. 

The  stockings  with  “missing  feet”  of 
big  brother’s  and  sister’s  make  admirable 
leggings  for  the  younger  ones.  Woolen 
hose  is  best  for  this  purpose.  Cut  and 
bind  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3  by  line  AB. 
and  pass  a  strap  of  half-inch  black  elastic 
around  arch  at  C,  stitching  securely  in 
place. 

We  all  know  that  iron  holders  made  of 
stocking  cloth  are  very  convenient  for 
use  around  ash  pans  and  stock  or  poultry 
kettles,  but  an  oven  mitt  made  of  four 
thicknesses  of  hosiery  cloth  saves  the 
hands  from  many  a  burn,  when  taking 
things  from  the  oven.  Make  them  15  in. 
long  and  6  in.  wide — rounded  at  the  fin¬ 
ger  end.  Shape  and  stitch  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  5. 

Light-colored  silk  stockings,  make 
charming  “stockinette”  dolls.  Cut  out 
like  Fig.  6.  Stitch  around  it  three  times, 


in  vogue,  I  noticed  that  several  office 
girls  and  department  store  clerks  had 
cut  the  feet  off  black  silk  stockings, 
hemmed  the  raw  edges,  forming  a  casing, 
then  inserted  elastic  there  and  in  the  tops. 
These  were  slipped  on  over  the  dress 
sleeves  during  work  hours,  thus  saving 
them  from  soil  and  wear.  They  perform 
a  similar  service  in  the  kitchen. 

Silk  hose,  cut  in  strips,  is  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  rag  or  braided  rugs. 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


The  Farm  Woman’s  Pin 
Money 

Every  farm  woman  yearns  to  have 
some  money  which  is  definitely  her  own 
for  the  small  personal  expenses  and  lux¬ 
uries  which  the  country  woman  often 
lacks.  I  am  no  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
so  began  early  in  my  married  life  to  find 
some  way  to  earn  money,  and  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  enough  to  buy  my  own 
clothes  and  help  a  little  in  children’s  col¬ 
lege  expenses. 

My  most  successful  venture  has  been 
canned  goods;  fruit,  vegetables,  jam  and 
jelly.  My  customers  live  in  a  near-by 
city  and  come  to  me  through  a  friend’s 
recommendation.  The  profits  are  not 
large,  but  it  all  helps.  The  surplus  from 
the  family  garden  brings  in  a  tidy  sum, 
and  my  clientele  enjoy  the  Bantam  corn, 
string  beans,  tiny  beets  and  carrots,  beet 
greens,  whole  tomatoes,  and  a  mixture 
of  vegetables  for  soup  is  especially  popu¬ 
lar.  I  use  a  pressure  cooker,  which 
makes  my  work  lighter  and  is  a  time- 
saver  too.  I  have  also  sold  canned  chick¬ 
en  ;  this  is  hard  work  but  profitable. 

Another  source  of  income  is  a  fine  laun¬ 
dry  business.  Two  teachers  and  a  business 
woman  mail  me  their  soiled  clothes ;  I 
wash,  iron,  mend  and  mail  the  laundry 
cases  back  to  them.  They  each  pay  me 
a  dollar  a  week,  for  silk  underwear, 
stockings  and  handkerchiefs.  If  dresses 
or  smocks  are  included,  there  is  an  extra 
charge. 

I  always  loved  to  plan  parties,  and  was 
frequently  asked  by  my  friends  to  assist 
them  in  entertaining.  Gradually  this  be¬ 
came  a  profitable  side  issue.  I  am  called 
upon  to  help  at  weddings,  banquets,  etc. 
In  a  small  town,  such  as  ours,  these 
events  are  rather  infrequent,  but  a  good 
bit  of  money  is  brought  in  during  the 
year. 

Some  of  my  butter  customers  ask  me  to 
bake  for  them,  so  often  when  I  go  into 
town,  I  carry  a  basket  of  cakes,  cookies 


if  I  have  I  haven’t  realized  it  and  “Where 
ignorance  is  bliss” — well,  you  know  the 
the  rest.  wage  earner. 


Labor  Savers 

At  the  mention  of  labor-savers  there 
naturally  comes  to  one’s  mind  a  vast  ar¬ 
ray  of  electrical,  mechanical  and  other 
devices.  These  are  all  good,  but  the  labor- 
savers  I  mean  are  vastly  different.  With 
my  small  family  it  was  a  problem  to 
make  cake  that  would  be  good  after  a 
few  days,  until  I  found  the  following : 

1  make  a  very  large  batch  of  batter  for 
either  layer  or  loaf  cake — my  recipe  may 
be  used  for  either — enough  for  four  large 
or  six  small  layers.  For  this  I  use  as 
the  leavening,  instead  of  baking  powder, 
the  old-fashioned  soda  and  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  soda 
and  two-thirds  cream  of  tartar.  This 
batter  is  well  beaten  and  placed  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator;  when  a  layer  cake  is  wanted, 
enough  batter  to  make  a  small  layer  is 
taken  out,  well  beaten  and  baked.  This 
is  cut  into  two  pieces,  making  a  two  lay¬ 
er  cake,  enough  for  two  meals  for  two 
people,  giving  generous  portions. 

If  a  small  loaf  is  wanted,  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  taken  out,  a  teaspoon  of  flour 
added,  again  well  beaten,  and  currants, 
citron  or  spices  added,  sometimes  all  of 
them  ;  when  baked  it  is  covered  with  light¬ 
ly  flavored  frosting. 

If  guests  arrive  just  at  dinner  time 
and  there  is  not  enough  dessert,  some  of 
this  batter  is  baked  in  patty-pans  or  muf¬ 
fin  tins  and  used  with  hard  sauce,  liquid 
sauce  or  whipped  cream.  This  batter 
may  be  used  in  other  ways,  and  is  good 
for  two  weeks ;  indeed  I  think  it  improves 
with  age. 

When  making  Parker  House  rolls,  after 
preparing  the  number  needed  for  dinner, 
the  remainder  is  cut  out,  put  in  baking 
pans  and  immediately  placed  in  refrigera¬ 
tor  ;  these  may  be  kept  several  days.  By 
bringing  a  panful  out  in  the  morning, 
brushing  them  over  with  melted  butter 
and  putting  them  in  a  warm  place  where 
they  will  rise  in  a  short  time,  they  will  be 
ready  by  the  time  breakfast  is,  as  it  takes 
but  15  minutes  to  bake  them. 

Pie  crust  is  prepared  and  kept  in  a 
cold  place ;  sometimes  I  make  a  pie  shell 
and  a  few  patty  shells  when  the  crust  is 
first  made,  and  when  the  remainder  is  to 
be  used  it  is  rolled  out.  spread  with  sof¬ 
tened  butter,  folded  and  rolled  again,  re¬ 
peating  this  if  a  richer  crust  is  desired. 
With  several  patty  shells  on  hand  and  a 
supply  of  cake  batter  in  the  refrigerator 
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one  never  need  worry  about  dessert  if  un¬ 
expected  guests  arrive  just  at  meal  time 
or  late  Saturday  night,  as  guests  have 
been  known  to  do. 

When  we  make  clam  chowder  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  make  a  large  quantity  as  a 
small  one.  Use  what  is  needed  for  the 
meal,  put  the  remainder  in  cans,  process 
for  three  hours — while  we  are  doing  other 
cooking — and  we  always  have  some  to 
use  in  emergencies. 

With  evaporated  milk  in  the  store 
closet  it  is  always  possible  to  make  ice 
cream,  and  if  the  provident  housewife 
keeps  up  her  supply  of  home-canned 
chicken,  vegetables,  soups,  etc.,  meals  are 
the  least  of  her  troubles. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  fortunate  house¬ 
keepers  with  an  allowance  for  your  table 
and  house  expenses,  whenever  you  have  a 
little  surplus  buy  a  few  boxes  of  crack¬ 
ers  that  will  keep  well,  a  few  cans  of 
vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  how  soon  you  will  have  several 
shelves  full ;  then,  when  you  use  a  can 
replace  it  immediately  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  know  you  have  enough  supplies  to 
meet  almost  any  emergency  that  may 
arise. 

In  these  days  of  “cookless”  kitchens  it 
is  well  for  the  housewife  to  economize  in 
strength  and  minutes,  as  well  as  money, 
so  that  she  may  have  time  for  things  out¬ 
side  her  home,  that  help  to  keep  her  part 
of  the  world  growing  in  the  knowledge  of 
better  things,  and  also  to  keep  herself  in 
touch  with  different  lines  of  work  that 
tend  to  broaden  her  outlook  on  life,  and 
make  her  a  more  useful  member  of  society. 

These  labor  savers  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  things  I  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perimenting,  but  the  housewife  who  really 
loves  her  work  will  find  many  more  if 
she  will  only  “bother”  to  experiment ; 
these  have  been  so  helpful  to  me  that  I 
want  to  pass  them  on  to  others. 

MARY  G.  WILBUR. 


Some  Honey  Recipes 

Oatmeal  Cookies.  —  Two  cups  rolled 
oats,  two  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
tablespoon  chocolate,  y2  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  %  teaspoon  clover,  %  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg,  %  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  chopped 
raisins,  one  cup  honey,  one  cup  sour 
cream,  two  eggs.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients 
together  (except  the  rolled  oats),  and 
add  all  other  ingredients.  Dissolve  the 
soda  in  the  sour  cream.  Stir  well  and 
drop  by  teaspoonfuls  into  cooky  pans  or 
bake  in  gem  pans.  Nuts  may  be  omitted 
if  desired.  Light  honey  should  be  used, 
as  the  dark  or  buckwheat  honey  is  too 
strong,  and  does  not  give  them  a  good 
flavor. 

Fruit  Cake,  No.  1. — Four  eggs,  five 
teacups  flour,  two  cups  honey,  one  cup 
butter,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg,  six  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  1  lbs.  raisins,  1  lb.  currants,  one 
teaspoon  cloves,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
Mix  well  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven.  This 
will  keep  moist  for  months. 

Fruit  Cake  No.  2. — Three-fourths  cup 
honey,  )4  cup  butter,  two  eggs,  %  cup 
milk,  one  cup  raisins,  %  cup  chopped 
citron,  one  cup  maraschino  cherries  cut 
up,  three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  % 
teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  five 
cups  flour.  Warm  the  butter,  honey  and 
milk  over  a  slow  fire.  Cool  and  add  the 
well-beaten  eggs,  the  salt  and  the  ginger. 
Sift  the  baking  powder  with  the  flour, 
dredge  the  fruit  with  flour  and  add  these 
alternately.  Mix  well  and  bake  in  greased 
loaf  tins  about  one  hour. 

Gingerbread. — Warm  together  )4  cup 
brown  sugar,  44  cup  honey,  with  %  cup 
of  shortening.  Remove  from  stove,  add 
%  cup  of  sour  milk  and  two  eggs.  Pour 
gradually  into  bowl  containing  two  cups 
of  flour  sifted  with  one  tablespoon  of 
ginger,  a  scant  teaspoon  of  soda  and  a 
little  salt.  Other  spices  may  be  added  to 
suit  the  taste.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Honey  Rusks. — Three  cups  flour,  two 
cups  milk,  y3  cup  honey,  %  cup  warm 
water,  one  compressed  yeast  cake,  )4  tea' 
spoon  salt,  three  tablespoons  melted  but¬ 
ter,  raisins,  currants  or  cardamom  seed, 
one  egg,  one  cup  flour.  Dissolve  the  yeast 
in  the  warm  water ;  mix  the  flour,  milk, 
honey,  yeast  and  salt  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise.  When  very  light  add  the 
beaten  egg,  butter  and  enough  flour  to 
make  a  stiff  dough.  Knead  lightly  and 
mold  in  small  biscuits.  Raisins,  currants, 
cardamom  seed  may  bt  added  at  discre- 
cretion.  Rub  the  top  with  beaten  egg. 
Cover  and  let  them  rise  again  until  they 
are  double  in  bulk,  and  are  very  light 
and  fluffy.  Bake  20  to  25  minutes  in  a 
moderate  over,  glazing  them  with  sugar 
and  water  just  before  removing  them  from 

Oven.  JEANETTE. 

Cream  Puffs  and  Fruit  Cake 

Cream  Puffs. — Boil  in  one-half  pint 
of  water  three-fourths  cup  of  butter; 
while  boiling  stir  in  1%  cups  of  flour. 
Take  from  the  fire  and  cool;  then  stir  m 
five  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  not  beaten ;  drop 
on  buttered  tins  about  half  the  size  yon 
wish  them  when  baked.  Bake  in  Quick 
oven  about  20  minutes.  When  cold  spin 
and  fill  with  whipped  cream  or  custard. 

Fruit  Cake. — One  pint  sour  milk,  on 
cup  sweet  milk,  one  large  cup  lard,  on 
cup  molasses,  two  teaspoons  cinnam  < 
one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  salt,  11  • 
each  of  raisins  and  currants,  _  or  -  nj  • 
of  raisins,  and  flour  to  bake  nicely.  1 
raisins  in  a  pan,  pour  boiling  water  ov 
them,  then  set  on  the  stove  and  let  tnen 
come  to  a  boil ;  when  drained  flour  tne 
and  put  in  cake.  Don’t  mix  too  stiff- 
This  makes  a  very  large  cake  and  a  ver. 
delicious  cake  also.  LYDIA  W.  DIVENS. 
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Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Tomorrow  will  hear  the  chatter  of  a 
mowing-machine  on  Crystal  Spring  Farm, 
an(l  we  shall  be  started  on  that  hardest, 
hottest  season  known  to  the  farmer.  But 
it  will  soon  be  done.  Mark  changes  with 
his  brother,  and  it  goes  fast.  Once  more 
we  hear  the  never-old,  never-settled  dis¬ 
cussion  of  haying  on  Sunday,  for  and 
against  and  middling.  Some  consider  it 
Sabbath-breaking  under  any  circumstance, 
and  perhaps  it  is.  For  our  part  we  are 
dad.  of  a  respite  once  a  week,  but  if  it 
looks  like  rain  and  the  field  is  full  of 
jiay. — why,  I  don’t  know.  It  is  a  hard 
question  to  answer,  being  a  wife  and  not  a 
farmer  it  is  not  my  problem  to  work  out. 
One  farmer  puts  it  wisely :  “Sometimes 
we  may  have  to  work  Sundays.  If  we 
make  a  practice  of  it,  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  something  will  come  up  every 
Sunday  so  that  we  will  have  to.  If  we 
don’t  it  is  very  seldom  that  wre  will  get 
cheated  out  of  our  free  day.” 

Seeing  the  air  mail  go  over  makes  me 
wonder  what  the  new  method  of  trans¬ 
portation  is  going  to  mean  to  us.  Such 
rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
two  years  it  looks  as  though  some  day 
the  farmer  could  outfly  some  of  his  handi¬ 
caps.  A  recent  Sunday  saw  six  planes  in 
the  sky  at  once,  and  still  we  consider  our¬ 
selves  a  long  way  from  hangars  and  their 
like.  But  there  is  a  landing  field  in  Barre 
and  a  twin  State  airport  at  White  River 
Junction,  so  there  is  still  some  hopes  for 
Peth. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  New 
York  Botanic  Garden  1  now  know  what 
•‘cow  cabbage”  is,  the  greens  I  mentioned 
recently.  The  Latin  name  is  Hydro- 
phyllum  Yirginicum,  or  in  plain  United 
States.  Virginia  water-leaf,  of  the  water- 
leaf  family.  Which  shows  how  little  we 
know  after  all.  To  think  that  my  cow 
cabbage,  growing  by  stone  walls  and  the 
driest  of  dry  places  should  be  a  water- 
leaf! 

1  have  been  working  in  the  garden 
lately.  Half  of  it  looks  delightful,  the 
other  brings  a  sigh  from  the  depths  of  my 
long-suffering  heart.  But  soon  I  shall 
have  it  in  shape.  Weeding  comes  next. 
Of  outdoor  work  I  prefer  gardening. 
Poultry  appeals  to  me  only  in  the  line  of 
pets  or  a  means  for  supplying  the  table, 
but  perhaps  some  day  I  shall  talk  know¬ 
ing  of  pedigrees  and  trap-nesting. 

My  garden  hat  is  a  gorgeous  crepe 
paper  affair  now  out  of  date,  but  more 
becoming  than  the  gaudy  beach  hats 
which  do  so  remind  one  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  I  cut  down  an  old-fashioned  hat 
of  soft  straw  for  Jean.  With  ties  it 
makes  a  serviceable  poke  sun  hat  for 
wear  around  home. 

Aren’t  the  new  refrigerators  wonder¬ 
ful  !  One  burns  a  tiny  bit  of  kerosene 
and  paradoxically  with  heat  makes  cold. 
Another  requires  heating  a  part  for  a 
short  time,  and  this  small  ice-box  costs 
less  than  a  hundred  dollars.  We  exclaim 
over  electrical  wonders,  but  equally  as 
wonderful  are  the  farm  wife’s  conveni¬ 
ences  that  work  far  from  any  power  line. 
On  ironing  day  it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that 
any  invention  can  compare  with  my  shin¬ 
ing,  efficient  kerosene-pressure  iron.  But 
to  return  a  moment  to  ice  chests,  two 
big  bowls  of  Crystal  Spring  in  the  ice- 
compartment  twice  a  day  keeps  my  re¬ 
frigerator  cool.  This  icy  spring  water 
'  hills  a  dish  of  lettuce,  too,  and  makes  it 
nice  and  crisp.  Natural  refrigeration  is 
very  convenient  when  one  has  no  ice. 
In  Winter  sometimes  I  use  icicles,  and 
these  will  last  a  day  and  a  night  and 
provide  the  sweet  ventilation  for  food. 

The  youngsters  had  some  sand  toys 
given  them  recently  and  are  having 
great  times  out  in  their  sand  box.  The 
Carolina  poplars  give  shade  and  wave 
soft  breezes  over  the  children’s  little 
yard.  The  sun  dapples  the  grass  and 
warms  the  sand.  It  is  an  ideal  spot. 
But  bad  weather  brings  them  indoors, 
and  then  comes  the  question  of  “shall 
they  litter  the  whole  house?”  They  must 
have  a  place  to  play,  and  the  housewife 
must  have  freedom  to  think  and  to  keep 
order.  I  let  Jean  and  Roderic  have  the 
dining-room  for  their  play-room.  They 
have  plenty  of  liberty  there,  it  is  com¬ 
fortable  and  less  in  use  than  the  other 
rooms  These  rules  hold :  Toys  must  be 
kept  there  at  all  times,  must  be  partially 
picked  up  before  dinner,  and  entirely  so 
before  bedtime.  I  find  they  are  more 
willing  to  put  their  things  away  before 
sllPper  than  after ;  the  coming  meal  being 
an  incentive  to  get  ready. 

,  Bo  you  have  to  break  shoes  in?  Some- 
tunes  we  find  out  too  late  that  our  new 
patent  leathers  should  have  been  half  a 
saze  larger.  Authorities  say  we  should 
discard  such  shoes,  but  not  many  feel  that 
've  can  do  that.  It  helps  to  thoroughly 
coid  cream  the  feet  and  dust  with  powder 
before  putting  on  the  new  shoes,  which 
ny  the  way  should  be  left  until  the  very 
ast  moment.  The  feet  will  swell  and 
agonize  while  you  fly  around  putting  the 
i?St  ,touc^es  to  the  lunch  basket  and  get 

,  baby  ready,  but  will  accustom  them¬ 
selves  to  the  snug  fit  if  slippers  are 
,orn  during  the  last-minute  rush  and  the 
.  ‘oes  left  until  the  relaxation  of  the  car 
ls  gamed. 

litnllG  eh.ildre”  and  I  Bad  a  pleasant 

Ilf  out'ng  recently,  a  motoring  trip 
parents,  through  Plainfield, 
j  /^hfield  and  Cabot.  In  Plainfield  the 
.  |g  away  runs  under  the  portico  of  the 
,  in;  at  rather  amused  us  wondering  how 
L  t<ar.eouhl  draw  up  in  front  of  the 
tr- m  ln  that  constant  stream  of  fast 
r  ‘  cv  Then  we  realized  that  the  inn 
have  been  built  before  the  day  of 


motor  traffic,  and  that  many  a  prancing 
steed  had  stopped  before  these  steps,  pro¬ 
bably  a  clattering  old  stage-coach  too. 
It  is  a  charming  thought.  The  children 
had  a  good  time.  Roderic  saw  cows  and 
dogs  to  his  heart’s  content.  Jean  saw  a 
fat  Shetland  and  had  the  privilege  of 
holding  a  fluffy  little  duckling.  And  vve 
grown-ups  saw  a  railway  station  made 
from  a  passenger  car.  The  wheels  had 
been  removed  and  it  sat  motionless  in 
sand.  Its  sign  read  “Fairmont,”  probably 
not  a  very  busy  place ;  for  none  of  us  had 
heard  of  it  before,  and  not  very  far  from 
home  either,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
life  nearby.  We  thought  it  a  novel  idea 
for  a  station  house. 

It  was  delightful  to  go  in  Barre  and 
step  into  that  modern  Aladdin’s  palace, 
the  Wool  worth  store.  Such  bargains, 
lovely  dishes,  serviceable  little  pantie 
dresses,  almost  everything  for  a  dime. 
To  the  farmer’s  wife  closely  confined  at 
home  a  trip  to  the  city  is  an  exhilarating 
experience,  its  whirling  traffic,  pretty 
young  matrons  with  their  market  baskets, 
dainty  children  and  gay  shop  windows  a 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


623  —  Jacket  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4!4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


606 — Smart  Change. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
with  14  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting  and  % 
yd.  of  32-in.  lining. 
Ten  cents. 


is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4%  yds. 
of  54-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  32- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Fall  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


delight,  and  sometimes  a  lesson.  Barre 
is  only  a  small  city,  its  liveliness  makes 
it  appear  more  than  twice  its  size. 

We  had  a  nice  picnic  lunch  of  sand¬ 
wiches,  tuna  fish,  olives,  crackers,  cake 
and  individual  strawberry  shortcakes.  I 
thought  the  last  was  quite  a  cute  idea. 
When  the  lunch  proper  was  finished 
Mother  passed  out  small  plates  with  a 
fluffy  biscuit  on  each.  The  berries  had 
been  heated  with  sugar  and  when  cool 
placed  in  a  jelly  tumbler.  It  was  a  de¬ 
licious  dessert  and  I  had  been  longing  for 
strawberry  shortcake. 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


A  Combination  Scallop 

Perhaps  my  way  of  using  up  scraps  of 
cold  meat  may  be  new  to  some  readers. 
Put  a  layer  of  tomatoes,  canned  or  fresh 
sliced  ones  in  the  bottom  of  baking  dish, 
then  cold  meat  sliced  in  small  pieces. 
Next  a  layer  of  cold  string  beans,  pep¬ 
pers,  salt  and  little  dots  of  butter.  Con¬ 
tinue  until  dish  is  full.  I  like  the  top 
layer  to  be  of  tomatoes,  and  a  little 
cheese,  if  liked,  may  be  grated  over  this 
layer,  after  pouring  over  it  a  cup  of  any 
gravy  or  stock  you  may  have  on  hand. 
Bake  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until 
the  tomatoes  begin  to  brown.  l.  s.  b. 


Whipping  Thin  Cream 

When  cream  will  not  whip,  try  adding 
the  white  of  an  egg  to  it.  Have  both  the 
egg  and  the  cream  thoroughly  chilled. 

If.  E.  H. 


enjoy  tins 

“ Oldtime  Fireside  Cheer” 


ALLLN  S  makes  possible  the  enjoyment  of 
happy  hours  in  the  firelight  glow  without  a 
sacrifice  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
modern  heating. 

By  circulating  healthful,  moist,  warm  air  to 
every  room  ALLEN’S  does  the  work  of  an 
efficient  furnace  at  a  fuel  saving  of  1/3  to  1/2. 
May  be  placed  in  a  room  or  hall  without  in¬ 
stallation  expense.  Its  compact,  classic  de¬ 
sign  and  walnut  porcelain  enamel  finish  har¬ 
monize  with  latest  home  furnishings.  Easy  to 
keep  clean — just  dust  with  a  cloth. 

ALLEN’S  Heat  Radiating  Fins 

The  heating  unit  is  provided  with  fins — an¬ 
other  exclusive  ALLEN  feature.  This  im¬ 
proved  construction  doubles  the  radiating 
surfaces,  increases  heating  capacity,  adds 
strength  and  life  to  the  castings  and  saves  fuel. 

In  every  section  of  the  country,  the  ALLEN  is  making 
better  living  at  less  cost  a  delightful  reality  in  thou- 
sands  of  homes,  schools,  churches  and  stores.  Many 
right  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

The  genuine  ALLEN  has  the  name  on  the 
front.  Insist  upon  it.  If  your  nearest 
dealer  does  not  have  ALLEN’S,  write  di¬ 
rect  to 


Allen  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Stove  Specialists 
for  Over  a  Quarter  Century 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


When  the  ALLEN 
outer  cabinet  doors 
swing  open  you  have 
all  the  comfort  and 
cheer  that  for  centu¬ 
ries  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  tho  oldtime 
fireside.  This  unique 
construction  is  a  pat¬ 
ented  ALLEN  feature. 
Patent  Nos.  69,731 
and  16.677. 


/  Name  ... 
^^Street  or  R. 
/City  - - 

a 


Heat  y 

Radiating  / 
Fins  / 

S  Allen 

S  .  Manufac- 
/  turing  Co., 
.'’’Nashville,  Tenn 
S  Please  send  me 
_  your  Booklet 


“Fireside  'Cheer.” 


Quality  Supreme -v 
Then  Low  Price  ’ 


Modern  Bathroom 


l  Wash  Basin.  .  _ 

hall  Fittings  $r  0.50 

,r  Guaranteed  ^  /  — — 


includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin. 

Complete  with , 
and  Five-Year 
Materials 

WF  PAY  Tbe  Freight 
””  *-*  *  *  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


l 


labinet 


eaters 


»342®ud 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Re* 
duced  Factory  Prices. 

Lower  terms  — year  to  pay. 

Choice  of  5  colors  In  New 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
New  Circulating  Heaters— 
*•14.76  op.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 
24 -hour  shipments.  30 -day 
free  trial.  360  -  day  teat. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  20 
years  in  business.  750,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo*  Mich. 


Develop  your  talent  for  a  profitable  future  at  the 
oldest  commercial  art  school  in  New  England. 
I  his  school  has  a  national  reputation  for  suc¬ 
cessfully  training  and  placing  its  students.  Day 
and  Evening  Classes.  Catalog. 

The  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  ART, 858  BoylstonSL.  Boston 


Callouses 

New  medicated  tape  stops  the 
pain  instantly,  then  absorbs 
bard  surface  of  callouses,  hard 
or  soft  corns.  Thin,  comfortable, 
antiseptic.  Handy  spool,  $1, 
postpaid.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Comfitape  Laboratory 
It,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  til  reads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  j 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Kite’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PAItK  ROW.  NEW  YORK 


I  Double  Carded  Cotton  jLJ’f'J? 

Ih  ClU  I  V  w  Fashioned  Stockings  $"1 00 
Black,  Grey,  Kr. Nude,  Grain,  Balbriggan,  Beige— 8&-10M. 
Iiai  gain  list  f  l ee.  A.  B.  Talbot  SoIghCo.*  Norwood,  Maas. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  arid 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Cause  of  Milk  Fever 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

The  cause  ef  milk  fever  (parturient 
paresis)  of  the  cow  has  always  been  a 
puzzle  to  veterinarians  and  cattlemen 
alike  and  many  different  theories  have 
been  advanced,  but  none  has  proved  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory ;  now  a  new  explana¬ 
tion  has  been  advanced,  in  Scotland,  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  true  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  is  that  an  acute  and  pro¬ 
nounced  fall  in  the  level  of  the  calcium 
of  the  blood  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  pre¬ 
vailing  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
disease.  That  being  the  case,-  inflation 
of  the  udder  with  air,  which  is  the  sov¬ 
ereign  remedy  for  milk  fever,  has  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  by  preventing  the  further  ex¬ 
change  of  calcium  from  the  blood  to  the 
milk,  thus  raising  the  concentration  of 
the  blood  calcium  and  bringing  about  re¬ 
covery.  Similarly,  the  preventive  effect 
of  letting  a  calf  nurse  for  a  few  days, 
from  birth,  or  not  stripping  the  udder 
clean  during  that  time,  is  probably  due  to 
restricting  the  removal  of  calcium  from 
the  blood. 

Profs.  Henry  Dryerre  and  .T.  Russell 
Greig,  of  the  Royal  (Dick)  Veterinary 
College,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1924, 
commenced  experiments  and  research 
work  to  determine  the  exact  cause  of 
milk  fever  and  discovered  the  calcium 
deficiency  explanation  for  the  malady.  In 
1925  Little  and  Wright  discovered  the 
similarity  existing  between  the  symptoms 
of  milk  fever  and  those  shown  by  an  ani¬ 
mal  deprived  of  its  parathyroid  glands 
and  showed  that  a  diminution  of  20  to  30 
per  cent  of  calcium  of  the  blood  occurred 
in  mild  cases  of  milk  fever,  while  the 
diminution  amounted  to  GO  per  cent  in 
severe  cases. 

The  parathyroid  glands  are  minute  en¬ 
docrine  or  ductless  glands  situated  near 
the  windpipe  and  they  produce  internal 
secretions  or  hormones  which,  by  chemi¬ 
cal  action  and  that  of  other  similar 
glands  throughout  the  body,  largely  main¬ 
tain  its  normal  functions.  The  chief 
function  of  the  parathyroids  appears  to 
consist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  normal 
concentration  of  calcium  (lime)  in  the 
blood,  and  also  in  the  destruction  of  cer¬ 
tain  poisonous  by-products  of  tissue 
change.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  scientists 
mentioned  that  milk  fever  probably  re¬ 
sults  from  a  deficiency  of  the  parathyroid 
secretion,  or  hormone.  When  there  is  de¬ 
fective  functioning  of  the  parathyroids 
there  results  a  fall  in  blood  calcium,  and 
the  occurrence  of  a  condition  known  as 
tetany.  The  cow  about  to  go  down  with 
milk  fever  is  really  in  a  condition  of 
latent  or  impending  tetany,  which  is  a 
form  of  spasm  similar  to  that  seen  in 
tetanus  (lockjaw). 

The  research  scientists  quoted  explain 
that  during  pregnancy  the  cow  is  able  to 
meet  the  strain  of  the  increased  tissue 
change  imposed  by  the  developing  fetus, 
but  the  act  of  calving  immediately  induces 
a  suddenly  increased  demand  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  poisonous  by-products,  and 
the  defensive  mechanism  of  the  body  then 
becomes  dangerously  strained.  At  this 
period  also  the  blood  calcium,  already  de¬ 
ficient  in  quantity,  suffers  further  loss  by 
reason  of  the  heavy  secretion  of  the  “first 
milk”  (colostrum),  in  which  calcium  is 
abundant,  and  urgent  demands  are  made 
upon  the  parathyroids  for  the  replacement 
and  stabilization  of  calcium  in  the  tissues. 
If  the  parathyroids  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  demands  made  upon  them,  cal¬ 
cium  falls,  poisonous  elements  gather  in 
the  blood,  and  the  condition  we  call  milk 
fever  results. 

Distension  of  the  udder  with  air,  when 
the  cow  is  down  with  milk  fever,  stops  se¬ 
cretion  of  milk  and  consequently  pre¬ 
vents  further  exchange  of  calcium  from 
the  blood  to  the  milk.  Analyses  of  seven 
samples  of  blood  from  cases  of  milk  fever 
showed  an  average  of  4.8  milligrams  of 
calcium  per  cent  blood  serum,  whereas  the 
normal  amount  is  9  to  100  milligrams  per 
cent. 

The  Scottish  scientists  state,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Scotland,  just  received, 
that  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that 
calcium  is  a  factor  of  supreme  importance 
in  bringing  about  the  destruction  of  poi¬ 
sonous  substances  in  the  tissues,  and  in 
its  absence  the  poisonous  by-products  of 
normal  tissue  change  as  well  as  the  toxins 
of  germ  infection  may  exert  their  noxious 
properties.  In  this  way  calcium  may  be 
regarded  as  acting  as  a  buffer  or  protec¬ 


tion  of  the  tissues.  The  milk  cow,  un¬ 
like  all  other  mammals,  with  the  possi¬ 
ble  exception  of  the  ewe  and  goat,  has 
been  bred  to  produce  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk.  If  at  any  time  of  calving 
her  parathyroid  glands  do  not  keep  pace 
with  the  activity  of  her  mammary  glands 
(udder)  then  she  cannot  maintain  her 
blood  calcium  at  the  requisite  level,  and 
poisonous  compounds  will  gather,  since 
their  destruction  cannot  be  effected  in  the 
absence  of  calcium. 

In  view  of  these  new  facts,  apart  from 
what  has  been  said  regarding  inflation 
of  the  udder  as  a  remedy  and  restricted 
milking,  after  calving,  as  a  preventive,  it 
is  believed  that  the  disease  possibly  may 
be  prevented  by  ensuring  the  assimilation 
of  a  sufficiency  of  Vitamin  D  in  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  ration,  or  alternatively,  by  ad¬ 
ministering  to  the  animal  a  preparation 
which  would  supplement  the  action  of  the 
deficient  parathyroids.  In  collaboration 
with  Profs.  Dryerre  and  Greig,  Dr.  N.  C. 
Wright  of  the  Hannah  Dairy  Research 
Institute,  Scotland,  is  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  carrying  out  investigations  along 
these  lines,  and  it  has  already  been  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  results,  so  far  obtained, 
are  distinctily  encouraging.  The  final  re¬ 


sults  of  the  experiments  will  be  awaited 
with  interest  by  veterinarians  and  cattle¬ 
men  alike. 


Henry  Jones  Wakes  Up 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 
Part  V 

The  other  winners  were  then  called  for¬ 
ward  and  appropriate  speeches  made  as 
they  were  awarded  their  prizes. 

Later  that  evening,  as  they  were  riding 
home  after  the  meeting,  Henry  spoke  and 
said :  “Son,  I  am  proud  of  you,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  you  own  a  purebred  animal 
at  your  age.  Things  look  a  lot  different 
to  me  now  than  they  did  a  while  ago. 
Had  I  only  awoke  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  its  teachings  10 
years  ago,  I  would  have  had  a  good  bunch 
of  purebreds  now.  But  at  last  I  am  awake 
and  can  see  clearly,  and  I  am  going  to 
make  up  for  lost  time. 

Three  months  passed  without  event  at 
the  Jones  farm.  Waldron  called  each 
month  and  carried  out  the  monthly  test, 
each  time  changing  the  feed  a  little  to 
correspond  to  the  milk  production  of  each 
cow. 

One  morning,  as  Henry  was  finishing 
up  his  morning  chores,  Franklin  drove 
into  the  yard. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Jones,”  he  said, 
“Waldron  and  I  have  been  going  over  the 
records  of  your  herd,  and  we  feel  that 
you  ought  to  make  a  few  changes.  If  you 
will  get  your  record  book,  I  will  go  over 
it  with  you  and  show  you  what  we  have 
discovered.” 

Henry  went  into  the  house  and  came 
out  with  the  record  book.  Handing  it  to 
Franklin,  lie  remarked  that  he  thought 
the  herd  was  doing  pretty  well,  and  was 
surprised  that  there  should  be  any 
changes  to  make. 

“Yes,”  said  Franklin,  “that  is  often  the 
case ;  the  herd  is  doing  nicely,  but  there 
are  individuals  in  it  that  are  pulling 
down  the  work  of  the  whole  herd.  I  will 
show  you  what  I  mean.  You  have  four 
cows  that  ought  to  be  sold ;  numbers  1, 
10,  24  and  29  are  not  profitable  cows.” 

“Why,”  said  Henry,  “the  record  shows 
that  they  have  made  a  profit  over  feed 
cost  each  month.  Of  course,  it  is  smaller 
than  the  others,  but  it  is  a  profit  never¬ 
theless,  and  I  don’t  like  to  sell  them  and 
cut  down  on  the  amount  of  milk  I  am 
making.” 

“That  is  perfectly  true,  Mr.  Jones,  and 
is  just  the  reason  I  came  out  to  see  you, 
for  it  needs  an  explanation  in  order  to 
convince  most  men. 

“Let's  look  over  the  records  of  these 
cows  and  compare  them  with  the  others. 
They  were  fresh  when  you  started  test¬ 
ing,  therefore  the  three  months’  record 
you  have  is  the  best  part  of  their  year. 
At  the  rate  they  are  going,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  only  about  5,000  lbs.  of  milk  for  the 


year.  Thus  they  will  fall  about  1,000  lbs. 
short  of  paying  their  feed  costs.  The 
amount  you  lose  on  these  four  cows  will 
eat  up  the  profit  on  four  of  your  good 
cows,  thus  giving  you  the  equivalent  of 
eight  cows  in  your  herd,  or  practically  25 
per  cent  on  which  you  will  make  no  profit 
for  the  year.” 

“Well,  I  declare,”  said  Henry,  “I  never 
thought  of  it  in  that  way.  I  will  cer¬ 
tainly  get  rid  of  them,  but  wouldn’t  it  be 
better  lo  wait  until  their  production  drops 
off  so  that  they  fail  to  show  a  profit?” 

“No,  Mr.  Jones,”  said  Franklin,  “I 
would  sell  them  now,  for  if  you  wait  until 
their  production  droos  off  you  will  get  a 
lower  price  for  them  that  might  more 
than  offset  the  extra  income  you  might 
get  from  them. 

“I  haven't  told  you  the  whole  story, 
Mr.  Jones.  There  is  an  added  reason  wThy 
I  would  advise  selling  them  now.  Mr. 
Patterson  has  taken  a  great  interest  in 
your  boy  Johnny,  and  also  in  your  efforts 
to  build  up  a  better  herd.  He  has  several 
heifers  about  due  to  freshen  and  is  over¬ 
stocked.  He  has  two  purebred  cows  that 
are  getting  a  little  along  in  years  that  he 
will  sell  you  for  a  low  price.  Both  «nvs 
are  carrying  calves  sired  by  his  senior 
herd  bull,  the  same  bull  that  is  the  sire 
of  Johnny’s  calf.  The  calves  will  be 
worth  as  much  as  you  will  have  to  pay 
for  the  cows,  and  will  give  you  a  nice 
start  in  the  purebred  business.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  he  is  willing  to  sell  you  the 
next  five  heifer  calves  that  are  born  on 


his  farm  at  $25  each.  That  should  give 
you  seven  purebred  calves  within  a  year, 
and  in  three  years’  time  you  will  be  well 
established  in  the  business.  Tbe  four  cows 
you  are  about  to  sell  should  bring  enough 
to  finance  this  undertaking.” 

“Mr.  Franklin,”  said  Henry,  “I  can’t 
find  words  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
this  offer.  It  is  the  finest  news  I  have 
heard  in  a  long  time.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Jones,  it  makes  me  rather 
happy  too.  As  a  County  Agent  I  am  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  see  any  farmer  making 
progress  toward  better  stock.  When  you 
have  sold  your  cows,  let  me  know  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  go  to  Mr.  Patterson’s  with 
you  and  help  you  to  complete  the  deal.” 

“Well,  that  won’t  be  long.  I  will  call 
up  Wescott  right  away  and  have  him 
come  after  them,  and  by  Thursday  I  will 
be  ready  to  go  to  Patterson’s.” 

“All  right,  Mr.  Jones,  I  will  stop  in 
for  you  Thursday,  but  I  must  be  going 
now.  Good-by.” 

“Good-by,  Mr.  Franklin,  and  I  will 
never  forget  this  kindness  on  your  part,” 
said  Henry. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  new  cows 
were  tied  up  in  Henry’s  barn  and  Henry 
was  as  proud  as  a  boy  with  his  first  long 
trousers.  Each  night  as  he  made  his  cus¬ 
tomary  rounds  of  the  stables  before  going 
to  bed,  he  would  pause  to  stroke  their 
glossy  hides  and  give  them  “just  a  little 
more  hay”  as  he  expressed  it,  but  Johnny, 
joking  with  his  mother,  said  that  Dad 
always  saves  the  hay  with  the  most  clover 
for  the  purebreds. 

Johnny  was  as  much  in  love  with  his 
heifer  as  it  is  possible  for  a  boy  to  be 
with  any  animal,  and  spent  a  lot  of  time 
grooming  her,  until  her  glossy  coat  shone 
like  silk. 

“I  want  to  enter  her  in  the  county  fair 
this  Fall,  Dad,”  he  said,  “and  see  if  she 
can  win  a  prize.” 

“W  ell,  Martha,”  said  Henry  one  eve¬ 
ning  that  Fall  as  they  sat  under  the  big 
tree  in  the  back  yard,  “it  is  just  eight 
months  since  you  convinced  me  that  I 
ought  to  wake  up  and  do  things  differ¬ 
ently.  I  am  very  much  awake  now.  and, 
thanks  to  you  and  Tom  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Franklin,  everything  seems  different.  We 
have  four  purebred  animals  on  the  place 
now,  besides  Johnny’s  calf,  and  I  am  go¬ 
ing  after  another  calf  tomorrow.  Our  milk 
check  is  bigger  than  it  ever  was  before, 
and  our  expenses  are  smaller.  It  is  four 
months  before  tbe  mortgage  is  due,  and 
I  have  enough  saved  up  now  to  pay  the 
interest.  By  the  time  it  is  due  I  will 
have  enough  to  make  a  payment  on  the 
principal.” 

“Our  whole  life  is  different,  Henry,” 
replied  Martha,  “the  boys  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  farm  than  ever,  and  you 
are  a  different  man,  while  I  find  my 
work  easier  and  have  more  time  for 
pleasure.  But  don’t  thank  me,  Henry.  If 
there  are  thanks  due  to  anyone,  it  is  to 
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Tom  Wilson  and  Mr.  Franklin,  for  they 
have  shown  you  the  way.” 

“Plenty  of  thanks  and  credit  are  due  to 
them,”  replied  Henry,  “but  it  was  you 
who  first  got  me  to  go  to  Tom  for  advice 
If  I  had  been  left  to  my  own  way,  I  would 
still  be  plodding  on  as  I  was  eight  months 
ago.  I  haven’t  forgotten  where  the  credit 
belongs,  and  before  Winter  sets  in  you 
are  going  to  have  that  running  water  in 
the  sink  that  we  have  talked  about  for  so 
long.” 

Five  years  have  elapsed  since  we  last 
saw  the  Jones  family,  and  as  we  look 
around  we  wonder  if  it  is  the  same  old 
place.  The  Guernsey  herd  has  grown  un¬ 
til  it  now  numbers  1*2  milking  cows  and 
there  are  15  head  of  young  stock  coming 
along  still  further  to  increase  the  size* 
Johnny’s  calf  is  a  full-sized  cow,  and  last 
month  topped  the  list  in  the  Cow-Testing 
Association.  She  has  two  daughters,  a 
son  and  three  granddaughters  in  the  herd, 
and  all  are  promising  animals.  John  and 
Henry  stand  looking  over  the  herd,  as  we 
drive  into  the  yard,  discussing  plans  for 
future  developments. 

Going  towards  the  house,  we  see  still 
further  signs  of  prosperity.  A  new  room 
has  been  added,  and  the  house  looks  spick 
and  span  in  its  new  coat  of  white  paint 
with  dark  green  shutters. 

Entering  the  house,  we  pause  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  make  sure  that  the  woman  seated 
before  the  electric  sewing  machine  is 
really  Martha.  Somehow,  she  looks 
younger  than  she  did  five  years  ago,  but 
she  explains  this  by  showing  ns  the  labor- 
saving  devices  that  have  been  added  to 
the  house.  There  is  an  electric  -washing 
machine,  electric  iron  and  the  new  sew¬ 
ing  machine.  The  old  parlor  stove  has 
been  replaced  by  a  furnace  in  the  cellar; 
a  vacuum  cleaner  has  replaced  the  broom’, 
and  that  new  room  that  we  noticed  had 
been  added  to  the  house  is  a  well-equipped 
bathroom. 

W  e  linger  to  watch  the  family  gather¬ 
ing  around  the  living-room  table  that 
evening;  Martha  had  been  busy  with  last- 
minute  mending;  while  Henry,  as  when 
wre  first  saw  him,  is  busy  with  both  pipe 
and  pencil.  The  nervous  tapping  and 
puffing  of  six  years  ago  is  absent  from 
the  picture,  and  his  face  bears  a  look  of 
calm  contentment. 

“Well,  Martha,”  he  said  at  last,  “I 
guess  we  have  finished  the  first  lap  of 
our  race.  Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  pay 
off  the  last  dollar  of  the  mortgage,  and 
the  farm  will  be  ours.  Our  milk  checks 
have  been  almost  one-third  larger  in  the 
past  year  and  our  expenses  about  one- 
half  of  what  they  were  with  the  old  scrub 
herd.  In  about  two  more  years  our  herd 
will  be  all  purebreds,  and  then  we  are 
going  to  have  a  big  sign  painted  and  hang 
it  on  the  old  elm  by  the  side  of  the  road  : 
‘Henry  .Tones  and  Sons,  Purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle.’  ” 

[the  End] 


Sheep  in  New  Jersey 

I  have  50  acres  and  70  sheep.  The  land 
is  nearly  level  and  easily  tilled.  It  used 
to  raise  good  grain  crops.  My  pasture 
now  consists  mainly  of  Red-top  with  some 
Timothy  and  June  grass.  How  can  I  im¬ 
prove  the  pasture  and  land  quickly  for 
sheep-raising?  H.  s.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

If  your  land  is  all  easily  plowed,  and 
needs  lime  and  organic  matter  from  all 
indications,  the  quickest  way  to  improve 
it  would  be  through  the  use  of  temporary 
clover  pastures,  alternating  with  forage 
crops,  such  as  peas,  vetches,  beans,  rape, 
kale  and  turnips  (mangels).  You  should 
first  try  to  put  10  acres  in  first-class 
shape.  A  good  seed  bed,  inoculation  and 
2  to  21/s  tons  of  lime  per  acre  should  give 
a  fair  stand  of  Sweet  clover.  Pasture  tins 
lightly  and  plow  it  tinder;  follow  with  a 
forage  crop — legumes,  if  possible,  to  be 
grazed.  The  combination  of  legumes  and 
bulky  refuse  from  the  forage  crops  to 
turn  under  will  bring  your  land  to  a  fine 
state  of  tilth  and  fertility. 

You  can  plan  a  suitable  short  rotation 
for  your  needs  by  using  Sweet  or  Red 
clovers  and  Alfalfa.  You  will  have  more 
success  with  Alfalfa  if  you  precede  it 
with  clover.  For  the  grazing  of  forage 
crops,  divide  your  fields  in  small  plots, 
with  temporary  partition  fences,  using 
light  driven  posts  and  woven  wire  or  light 
panels.  Wire  need  not  be  stretched  tight 
for  this  purpose,  but  use  rolls  of  stiff, 
heavier  wire.  You  would  need  a  first- 
class  outside  or  line  fence.  The  constant 
plowing  of  fields  will  help  to  control  para¬ 
sitic  infection  of  the  sheep.  Do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  any  grain  for  at  least  three 
years.  With  legumes  and  forage  crops 
(legume  hay  and  roots)  you  will  need 
less,  and  buying  that  will  be  like  buying 
so  much  fertilizer.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
waste  in  turning  sheep  into  forage  crops. 
The  coarse  stems  are  of  more  value 
turned  in  your  soil  than  in  your  sheep. 
Some  forage  crops,  like  peas  (garden 
peas)  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  cash  crop,  taking  off  a  good  pick¬ 
ing  of  green  peas  (when  prices  are  good) 
before  turning  in  the  sheep. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  iieaton  maince. 


Mr.  W m.  A.  Montgomery,  of  Michigan,  sends  us  this  picture  of  his  two  hoys,  who 
appear  very  much  at  home  in  the  arm  chair 
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Maine  Ayrshire  Breeders 
Meet 

Maine  State  Ayrshire  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  most  successful  Summer 
meeting  at  Camden,  at  the  Summer  home 
and  farm  of  W.  J.  Rich,  a  professional 
‘man  who  is  earnestly  interested  in  the 
breeding  of  Ayrshire  cattle.  Mr.  Rich  has 
a  herd  of  21  head  in  all.  Of  the  nine 
milking  c-ows  he  has  eight  that  are  pro¬ 
ducing  over  10.000  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk. 
He  has  one  cow  just  finishing  test  that 
lias  produced  13,500  lbs.  His  objective 
is  to  have  a  herd  whose  average  production 
is  10.000  lbs. 

After  the  meeting  at  the  Rich  farm  a 
visit  was  made  to  the  farm  of  Guy  Annis, 
not  far  away.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Annas 
started  a  five-year-old  cow  on  test,  and 
Mr.  Rich  agreed  that  when  the  cow 
reached  the  production  of  75  lbs.  a  day 
lie  would  pay  $2,500  for  her.  On  the  day 
of  the  field  day  at  three  milkings  this  cow 
went  over  the  75  lb.  mark. 

Another  visit  was  at  the  farm  of  R.  W. 
Cripps,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Maine 
association.  He  has  a  herd  of  50  purebred 
Ayrshires,  several  of  them  being  recent 
importations  from  'Scotland,  and  his  best 
one  is  probably  Pearl  Copestone.  This 
$2,500  cow  that  Mr.  Rich  is  buying  comes 
by  her  good  producing  qualities.  She  is 
a  granddaughter  of  the  famous  Ayrshire, 
Cold  Chink,  and  a  great-granddaughter 
on  the  other  side  of  Bareheskis  Copestone. 

At  the  business  meeting  Mr.  Rich  gave 
an  address  of  welcome,  outlining  what  he 
is  trying  to  do.  The  chief  speaker  was 
W.  A.  Kyle,  superintendent  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  department  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Association.  He  said  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  association  in  the  last  eight 
years  has  increased  60  per  cent  and  that 
at  the  end  of  the  10-year  period  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  100  per  cent  will  be  reached. 

R.  W.  Wentworth,  the  county  agent 
in  Knox-Ldneoln  counties,  gave  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  good  points  of  a  dairy  cow. 
A  judging  contest  was  held  for  boys,  and 
the  ribbons  were  awarded  by  Mr.  Kyle. 
These  boys  are  members  of  the  calf  club 
of  which  R.  W.  Cripps  is  leader,  and  they 
will  take  their  calves  to  the  State  Fail-, 
at  Lewiston.  The  State  Fair  is  offering 
a  special  purse  of  $100  for  the  best  calves 
owned  and  shown  by  boys  and  girls.  The 
Ayrshire  Association  is  also  offering 
special  prizes  and  a  show  halter  extra. 

V.  W.  CANHAM 


Dairy  Breed,  Records 

How  many  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cows,  under  official  test, 
have  produced  1,000  lbs.  or  more  of  but- 
terfaf  in  one  year?  J.  8.  8. 

Rolla,  Mo. 

Up  to  April  1,  1929,  11  Jersey,  10 
Guernsey  and  133  Holstein-Friesian  cows 
had  produced  1,000  lbs.  of  fat  or  more  in 
one  year  under  official  test.  The  list  is  be¬ 
ing  constantly  lengthened.  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow  De  Kol  Plus  Segis  Dixie 
leads  with  a  production  of  33,465  lbs.  of 
milk  and  1.349  lbs.  of  fat  in  365  days. 

H.  H.  W. 


Some  New  Jersey 
Percherons 

H.  H.  Bell  and  Sons,  of  Mt.  Ephraim, 
X.  J.,  showed  13  Percherons  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  last  year,  the  horses 
being  awarded  high  places  including  all 
the  stallion  championships.  Competing 
at  four  shows  during  the  1928  show  sea¬ 
son  the  Bell  horses  won  a  total  of  $2,675 
and  two  silver  cups.  The  four  stallions 
and  nine  mares  in  the  string  averaged 
$200  each  or  $50  each  at  four  shows. 


Tenant's  Notice 

Do  the  New  York  State  laws  require 
a  house  tenant  to  give  notice  previous  to 
vacating?  By  verbal  agreement  the  house 
was  rented  and  always  paid  for  in  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  first  of  the  month.  If  the 
tenant  desired  to-  leave  on  the  15th,  and 
having  given  the  landlord  three  weeks’ 
notice  previous  to  the  15th,  is  the  tenant 
required  to  pay  a  full  month’s  rent,  or 
just  the  half  month  up  to  the  15th  date? 

K.  V.  L. 

No.  Not  unless  the  lease  so  provides. 
Tenant  is  required  to  pay  the  full  rent 
unless  the  landlord  consents  to  his  mov- 
>ng.  N.  T. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  IS.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  sale, 
Lastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  II.  D.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
'  onn.,  manager. 

Sept,  25. — Vermont  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association  sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt.,; 
-•  G.  Judd,  president. 

Oct.  2.  - — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
*ale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt/ 
r.  'n't.  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Juality  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

<  >ct,  21.  —  Holsteins.  National  Ormsby 
Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
-  lelin-I’etersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

.  tct.  30.  - —  Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
A/-shire  Club  tenth  annual  consignment 
f  ie,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell.  N.  Y. ;  R.  E. 
Mead,  sa_le  manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Aov.  5-6. — Holsteins,  Southern  Wis- 
‘■"iisin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis.; 
•James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8.  —  Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 


signment  sale.  Fond  du  Lac,  Was. ;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  PoM- 
man,  Ripon.  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22.— U.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown,  Wis. 


Coming*  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  19-23. — Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  annual  convention, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

^  Aug.  21-24. — Thirty-sixth  Annual  Fair 
Gloucester  County  Grange,  Aleyon  Park, 
Pitman,  N.  J.  ;  E.  Arlington  Jones,  secre¬ 
tary,  Harrisonvjlle,  N.  J. 

Aug,  23. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  field  meeting,  Franklin 
Co.,  Mass. 

Aug.  26-31.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syi-acuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-31. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Aug.  28. — Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Field  Day,  Station  Farm,  Mt.  Car¬ 
mel,  Conn. 

Sept.  15-25.- — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  16-17.  —  Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating ;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 

Oct.  7-12. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  10.  —  Fourth  annual  Sewiekley 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  show,  Allegheny 
County  Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewiekley 
Heights,  Pa. ;  Carlos  E.  Norton,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Oc-t.  12-19.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion  ,  St.  Louis,  Mb. 

(  Oct.  17-20.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Nov.  13-14-15.  —  Westchester  County 
Poultry  Association,  Annual  Show  Peek- 
skill,  N.  Y.  Chas.  H.  Chapman,  Sec’y., 
Pleasantville,  N.  lr. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

August  12,  1929. 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  qt.,  7  to  9c; 
cows,  registered,  fresh,  milk,  $225  to  $300; 
grade,  $150  to  $200;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  good, 
100  lbs.,  $12  to  $15;  common  to  poor,  $8  to  $10; 
veal  calves,  milk  fed,  prime,  $18  to  $20;  me¬ 
dium,  $12  to  $10;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  roasting  chickens,  lb..  35  to  38c;  broilers, 
native,  2%  to  2 y2  lbs.,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  doz.,  45  to  50c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  14  to 
15c;  special,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from  chain 
stores,  qt.,  13c;  butter,  farmer’s  delivery,  lb., 
50  to  55c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  52 
to  53c;  cut  from  tubs,  ib.,  47  to  49c;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb.,  35  to  37c;  cottage,  lb.,  12%  to 
15c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  55  to  60c;  fowls, 
fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  roasting  chickens, 
lb.,  55  to  65c;  broilers,  native,  dressed,  2  to 
2%  lbs.,  55  to  60c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  50  to  55c; 
roasts,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  steak,  best  cut,  lb.,  65 
to  70c;  corn.  Yellow  Bantam,  doz.,  45  to  50c; 
apples,  cooking,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  potatoes,  new, 
pk.,  40  to  55c;  cabbage,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  lettuce, 
head,  5  to  8c;  beets,  bcb.,  4  to  5c;  carrots,  bch., 
4  to  5c;  cucumbers,  each,  5  to  8c;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  5c;  peaches,  lb.,  10c;  cantaloupes, 
each,  8  to  15c.  F.  A.  C. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  August  10. 

Market. — Beef  steers,  weak  to  unevenly  lower; 
compared  with  week  ago,  better  grades,  all 
weights,  25c  lower;  common  and  medium  grades 
off  more;  top,  $14.50;  average  weight,  1,400 
lbs.;  bulk,  $13  to  $13.75;  fat  heifers,  25  to  50c 
lower.  Bulls,  butcher  cows  and  cutters  about 
steady;  bulk  medium  bulls,  $10.25  to  $11;  heifers, 
$11  to  $11.75;  cows,  $8.50  to  $9.25;  cutters,  $5.50 
to  $6.50.  Stockers  anil  feeders  steady,  fair  de¬ 
mand;  most  sales,  $9.50  to  $10.50.  Calves, 
steady  to  strong;  top  vealers,  $17.50.  Hogs, 
nominally  steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  August  10. — Cat¬ 
tle,  184  cars;  47  St.  Paul,  36  Virginia,  17  Chi¬ 
cago,  16  Canada,  13  St.  Louis,  10  New  York, 
9  West  Virginia,  6  Maryland,  5  Kansas  City,  5 
Pennsylvania,  5  Buffalo,  5  Pittsburgh,  4  Ken¬ 
tucky,  3  Tennessee,  2  Ohio,  1  Oklahoma;  con¬ 
taining  5,346  head,  299  trucked  in;  total  cattle, 
5,645  head,  583  calves,  1,051  hogs,  303  sheep. 
Receipts  for  corresponding  week  last  year:  Cat¬ 
tle,  132  cars;  27  Virginia,  31  Canada,  24  St. 
Paul,  16  Chicago,  12  West  Virginia,  7  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  4  St.  Louis,  3  Buffalo,  2  Kentucky,  2 
Tennessee,  1  New  York,  1  Pittsburgh,  1  Mary¬ 
land*  1  Oklahoma;  containing  3,948  head,  298 
head  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  4,246  head,  1,134 
calves,  790  hogs,  1,316  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $13.25  to 
$14.75;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $13  to  $14.50; 
good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $12.75  to  $14.50;  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $11.25  to  $12.75;  common,  800 
lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $11.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11  to  $12; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11;  medium,  850  lbs. 
up,  $9  to  $10;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.75  to  $9. 

Cows.— Choice,  $9.25  to  $10.25;  good,  $8.25  to 
$9.25;  common  and  medium,  $6.75  to  $8.25;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.50  to  $12; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.75  to  $10.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $12;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.75;  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $8.25  to  $9.50. 

Vealers.- — Good  and  choice,  $14.75  to  $17.50; 
medium,  $12.75  to  $14.75;  cull  and  common, 
$8.25  to  $12.75. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11.50 
to  $13.25;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $13.25 
to  $13.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $13.25 
to  $14;  packing  sows,  rough  and.  smooth,  $8.50 
to  $11.50. 

FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $40.50  to  $41.50;  shorts,  $42.50  to 
$43.50;  hominy,  $52  to  $53;  middlings,  $46.50 
to  $47.50;  linseed,  $65.50  to  $66.50;  gluten, 
$47.50  to  $48.50;  ground  oats,  $43.50  to  $44.50; 
Soy  bean  meal,  $00  to  $61;  cottonseed,  41  per 
cent,  $51.50  to  $52.50:  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent, 
$41  to  $42:  18  per  cent,  $43.50  to  $44.50:  20 
per  cent,  $48.50  to  $49.50  :  24  per  cent,  $53  to 
$54;  25  per  cent,  $54.50  to  $55.50;  horse  feed, 
85  per  cent,  $48  to  $49;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $40  to 
$41;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $43  to  $44. 


Remove  Soft  Swellings 

with  Afisor bine.  It  is  remarkably 
effective  but  does  not  blister  nor 
remove  the  hair.  You  can  work 
the  horseat  the  same  time.  $2.50 
at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 

W  ri  le  for  horse  book  4-11  f  rce. 

A  t«erirn‘l«.'"na(l  one  horaewitb  nwell* 
in"  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bottle 
AbMorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse  now 
going  sound  and  well.** 


SOR 


FJfOUNG^Ini^ZSS^rnat^^Sgringtield^Mass. 

Lump  Jaw 

The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

Fleming’s  Actinof  orm 

Sold  for  $2.50  a  bottle,  postpaid,  under  a 
positive  guarantee  Bince  1896  —  your  money  re 
funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for  OUR  BIG 

FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  A  book  of  208  DMres 
and  67  iliustrationa. 

|  FLEMING  BROS.,  Cbamista.lOcUaian  Stock  Herds,  Chicago 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

BEST  UTTER  FOR  POULTRY 
BEST  BEDDING  FOR  CATTLE 

CLEAN,  ABSORBENT,  SANITARY 

Heat  Quality — Lowest  Prices 

Jr  UL'DNr  rn  410-416  Second  St. 
.  f,  IlCKltC  LU.  Everett,  Mass. 
Mills:  New  England  and  New  York  State. 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Claas  AA 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  _  Write  for  pedigrees  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Kent  Farm  Guernseys 

Choice  young  heifers  and  bulls.  Best  of  breeding. 
Priced  attractively.  Tuberculin  tested  herd.  Wliat  do 
you  need?  Kent  Farm  Guernseys,  Carmel,  N.  Y 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.  ^MS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  Blood  Test.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra*  Langwater  Strains.  SUHNVSIBE  FARM,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANORFARM, Pulaski, NT. 


Fir  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILUGFR.  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  STOCKERS  and  FEEDERS 

243  Steers;  326  Heifer  Calves,  weaned;  378  Yearlings;  216 
Two’s;  97  Springers;  78  Cows.  Also  other  breeds,  well 
bred,  choice  quality,  dehorned,  medium  flesh,  sort  to 
suit.  Also  4  loads  Ewes,  6  loads  Lambs,  1  load  Young 
work  Horses.  Write  or  wire, 

FLO  111  JOHNSTON,  Stockport,  Iowa 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Price  $11)0  to  *150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  X  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  .  SARRE,  VERMONT 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


Registered  Holstein  Heifer  10**os.ood 

Certificates  accepted.  JOSLIN  BROS.,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


On  account  of  the  dry  weather  I  have  to  sell  my  nice 

SAANENS  and  TOGGENBURGS 

Price  from  $15  to  $26.  One  Haanan  buck.  Address 

G.  VAN  OLST,  Lock  Itox  5,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


GOATS 


C1IA8.  A.  STROII 


Registered  Saanen  and  Toggenburg 
Buck  Kids  for  sale  or  will  exchange 
for  bucks  or  does  of  equal  quality. 


Milford,  Penna. 


Mil  I €  ATC  SWISS  AND  NUBIAN. 

•  *"  R  ew  \A\J  rA  I  w  Mature  does  and  bucks, 
yearlings,  spring  kids.  New  Sales  List  describes  every¬ 
thing— its  free.  WILLET  RANDALL, The  Ark  Firms,  North  Creek. N.T 


FOIC  SALE — Two  Good  Grade  Toggenburg  Ruck 
Kids.  JACOB  GINZ,  Weaterlo,  New  York. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS — I  am  closing  out  the  most  of  my  breeders 
and  all  young  stock.  All  breeders  are  Registered 
and  Pedigreed.  Flemish  Giants— black,  steel,  grey  and 
checkered.  Angora  Woolers,  direct  from  Lady  Cartels 
winning  strain,  Kngland.  Dutch  all  colors,  also  Chin¬ 
chillas.  All  stock  A-l.  No  circular  this  year,  write 
your  wants.  Reference  given.  LIVINGSTON  Hi  It  It  IT  ItV 
NO.  1,  Jonuft  llayner,  Prop.,  Livingston,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  f, 


New  Zealand  Reds,  F  chinthnias.18’ 

Booklet  15c.  BREEDERS’  SUPPLY  CO  .  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CHINCHILLAS — Imported  and  Domestic  strains.  Pedigreed 
Flemish  Giants.  Green  Mountain  Rafckitry,  Montgomery  Center,  Vt. 


.*«  SWINE 

AXjXj  SOLD  OUT 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Except  two  boars  ready  for  service.  Fifty  spring 
pigs,  tops  of  our  litters.  Only  the  best  ottered,  the 
balance  sold  for  feeders. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Pknnky,  Owner  Jimmv  Dodgk,  Manager 

Big  Type  Chester  Whites  #ra 

Boar.  Catalogue.  M.  K.  MK.3I.4N  k  SON,  Thurman,  Ohio 

BERKSHIRE  PIGC  "S’™™™ 

•J  FOR  SALE  R.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 

DUKE  BRED  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred 
*  Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  50  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Choswold,  Delaware 

REG.  DUROC  SWINEMe! 

F.  M.  l’aUiiigton  &.  Son  -  Merrlflelil,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  SrS-JSft 

them.  K.  E.  MU1VCL  Ciinoiiaburg,  Penult. 

AHIO  IMPRBVFD  CHESTER  WHITES— Nice  Sow  Pigs,  $8  ea.  ICO  Ib. 
u  Bred  Gilts,  $32,  Peds.  free.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Fells.  H.  r. 

DEGISTEUEl)  Spotted  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale.  Pairs  and  trios. 
Not  akin.  Write,  BR00KSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 

FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  -  Dtirocs. 
1  Poland  Chinas,  Chester  Whites 

We  have  decided  to  sell  young  pigs  directly  to  feeders. 
This  will  enable  you  to  order  pigs  of  any  of  the  above 
breeds;  which  you  cannot  tell  from  purebreds.  $6  oo 
each,  shipped  C.  O.  D.  A  slight  extra  charge  for  inocu¬ 
lation  for  the  States  that  require  it. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mans,  Tol.  0888-M 
L.  W.  Doan,  Ownor  Chan.  Laughton,  Manager 

Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Huy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  I  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs— 4  weeks  old,  #4.50  each.  All  pigs  sold  with 
a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  yon’re  not  satis¬ 
fied,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  return¬ 
ed.  Will  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  I).  No  charges 
for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Maia.  Tel.  0086 

SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  G.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  4wks.  old,  t6. 25  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  20U  Wa*hliitftoii  Street 
lc!a  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mans, 

|  DOGS 

SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

Ready  for  pheasants  this  year.  Whelped  June  23d. 
Liver  and  white,  Males,  $60.  Females,  $35. '"'Also 
Wires,  Pekes,  Poms  and  Scotties.  All  eligible  to  regis¬ 
try  A.  K.  C.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Indian  Trail  Stock  Farm  -  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont.,  Ilnpt.  It,  Hontieello,  Iowa 

IAS  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  S6>  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N  Y. 

PRftTFfiT  VOUR  PROPERTY  with  a  Police  Dog. 
IIIV  1  LU  1  Pups  from  high  grade  etoek,  *10. Oo, 
F,  E.  PIERSON  -  GROTON,  N.  y. 

UOCKEIt  SPANIEL  PUPS— 2  months.  Males,  *10; 

females,  *5.  Square  deal.  State  color  wanted 
Black  or  brown.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vermont 

Qf  Rernarrl  Punnioc  Pedigreed,  (none  better.) 

Ol.  Dernara  ruppies  A  tew  Bitches  at  $36. 

Edward  C.  Carlson  15  Winter  St.  Woburn,  Mans. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS  PJ“  WWJ 

f-’OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
w-.  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

5  1HKDALK  PUVH — 3  mos.  old;  already  registered.  Males, 
H  $12;  females,  $7.50.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Midwig.  R.  2,  Glen  Rock.  Pa. 

AIREDALE  QUALITY  PUPPIES— Males,  $10;  females,  *». 
H  Guaranteed.  ESHENSHADE  TURKEF  FARM  -  Ronkj.  penna. 

POH  SALE— 3  Female  Police  Pups,  5d  months  old,  6 15 
A  each.  J.  E.  WINFIELD  -  Covington,  Virginia 

IF  Looking  for  WELSH  8HEPHERD  PUP  that  will  make 

1  eow  dog.  Write  8IIADY  LAWN  KAKJI,  lleuvaltou,  N.  Y. 

fkLBSING  OUT  AI  HALF  VALUE— All  private  Shooting  Dogs— 
V  Setters  and  Rabbit  Hounds.  JAS.  0.  COOPER,  Borer.  N.  J. 

OAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
TV  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY.  PANA,  ILL. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ] 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

pM»R  SALE— 100  Young  Grade  Ewes,  90  Bred  Beef 
*  Grade  Heifers.  80  Young  Cows,  bred  to  Hereford 
Bulls.  W.  S.  HUNDLEY,  Boydton,  Virginia. 

SHEEP  | 

1,500  Choice  Breeding  Ewes  sale 

500  Black  Faced  Yearlings,  500  Michigan  Delaine  Year¬ 
lings,  500  Black  Faced,  1  to  4-year-olds.  Almond  B.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Sons,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich.  35  miles  north  al  Toledo,  0. 

Reg.  Shropshire  2’5 

2  year  old  Rams,  Yearlings  and  Ham  Lambs. 

V.  G.  ROWER  -  .  LudlovvvlUe,  N.  Yo 

Shropshire  Yearling  RAMS  and  EWES 

Sired  by  International  Champion.  Also  Older  Ewes. 

Ere«l  Van  Vleet  JL  Sons  -  -  l.odl.  New  York 

Hampshire  ewes  and  fine  lambs  for  sale 

1  1  Prices  reasonable.  J.  S.  BREHREMAH,  Lancoiler,  Peono. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


August  15,  1929 
August :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  201  to  210-inile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.21;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differentials  of  6c 


per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 


Sheffield  producers : 

Class  1,  $3.17; 

Class  2,  $2.10 ;  Class  3, 

$1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. $0.44  @$0.44% 

Extra,  92  score  . 

•43% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.40%  @  .43 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

.38  @  .38% 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

.31  @  .32 

Renovated  . 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.45%  @  .46 

Extra  . 

45 

Firsts  . 

.42  @  .44% 

Seconds  . 

.40  @  .41% 

Centralized  . 

.40%  @  .42% 

CIIEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special. $0.23% @$0.24% 

Fancy  . 

.22  %  @  .23 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  . . 

.22  %@  .23 

EGGS 

Neai’by  fancy,  white  .  . . 

$0.51  @-0.52% 

Extra  . 

.46  @  .50 

Average  extras . 

.44  @  .45 

Extra  firsts  . 

.37  @  .42 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

.40  @i  .49 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby  best  . 

.41  @  .47 

Gathered,  best . 

.36  @  .39 

Common  to  good  . . .  . 

.28  @  .32 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers . 

.  .  .35  @  .43 

Roosters  . 

.  .  .20@  .26 

Fowls  , . 

. .  .30 (a)  .35 

Ducks  •••«••••••••••• 

. .  .22@  .25 

Geese  . 

. .  .16@  .22 

Turkeys,  young  toms  . . 

. .  .42  @  .46 

Hens  . 

. .  .40@  .43 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

. .  ,45@  .50 

Dark,  doz . 

.  .  2.50@  3.00 

Culls  . 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  BABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

. 20  @  .26 

(tGGS6  . . . 

. 13  @  .15 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 15@  .20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Coivs  . 

Calves,  best  . 

.  ..  10.00@19.00 

Common  to  good  .  . .  . 

. .  .  12.00@15.00 

iSheep  . 

1  iambs  . 

.  . .  12. 75  @14,00 

Hogs  . 

.  .  12.00@12.00 

PRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.22@$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 16@  .21 

Culls  . IKS)  .13 

Steers,  100  lbs  . 24.00@27.00 

Bulls  . 15.00@17.00 

Cows  . 1S.00@20.00 


POTATOES 

Md.  ad  Ya.,  bbl . $2.00@$5.75 

Jersey,  sack  .  1.25  @  5.00 

L.  I.,  3  65-lb  sacks .  4.50@  5.00 

150  lbs .  1.75@  5.00 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 5.25  @  5.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  S’n,  bbl.  .  .  .  2,50@  7.25 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . $1.25@$1.50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2.75 @  5.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.504/  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 2.50  @  6.00 

Celery  hearts,  doz .  1.00@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.00@  4.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  5.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 1.00  @  2.50 

Onions,  bu .  1.25@  2.25 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  2.00@  4.50 

Radishes,  100  belis . 3.00  @  4.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  2.50 

Squash,  bu . 50@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  3.00@  4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate . 50  @  2.50 

Watercress,  100  .bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

dried  beaks — Jobbing  Prices 

Pea . $10.00@10.25 

Red  kidney . 8.75 @  9.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . $1.00@$3.00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crt . 75@  2.25 

Bu . 75 @  2.00 

Carolina,  crate . 75 @  4.00 

Bu . 75@  2.00 

Indiana,  bu . 2.00@  2.50 

Illinois,  bu . 1.50@  1.75 

Virginia,  crt.  and  bu . 75@  3.00 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 75@  3.00 

Jersey,  crt.  or  bu . 50@  1.50 

Muskmelons,  Arizona, 

Jumbo,  crt .  1.30 @  2.25 

Std.  crt .  1.00  @  1.75 

Flat  crt . 75@  1.00 

California,  Jumbo,  crt . 2.25@  3.25 

Std.  crt .  1.75@  2.50 

Pony  crt.  . 1.50  @  2.00 

Flat  crt . 85@  1.50 


New  Mexico,  Jumbo  crt...  2.25@  2.50 

Flat  crt . 50  @  1.65 

Del.  and  Md.,  Jumbo  crt.  .  1.00  @  2.50 

St.  crt . 75  @  1.50 

Pony  crt . 75@  1.50 

Flat  crt . 25  @  1.25 

Watermelons,  car . 55.00@370.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 11@  .13 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15@  .40 

Raspberries,  pt . 12@  .25 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00@23.00 

No.  3  . 14.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 20.00@22.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.41% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring  .  1.47% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.16% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 57% 

Rye  .  1.12% 

Barley . 78 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A.  bottled,  qt. .  . 
(Trade  B  . 

.  .16 

Butter,  best.  lb.  .  . 

.  $0.52@ 

.53 

Cheese,  best.  lb.  .  . 

•  ••••••• 

.35  @ 

.42 

Eggs,  best.  doz.  .  . 

,  . . 

.65  @ 

.70 

Gathered  . 

••••••••• 

.45  @ 

.55 

Fowls,  lb . 

.45  @ 

.55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.40@ 

.55 

Roasting  chickens, 

ib. 

.45  @ 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

•  ••••••• 

.35  @ 

.40 

Potatoes,  new,  lb. 

........ 

.05  @ 

.06 

String  beans,  lb.  . 

........ 

.15@ 

.20 

Lima  beans,  lb.  .  . 

.20  @ 

.30 

Lettuce,  bead  .  .  . . 

........ 

.10@ 

.15 

Peaches,  doz . 

.40 

Blackberries,  qt.  . 

........ 

.25  @ 

.40 

Huckleberries,  qt. 

.30  @ 

.75 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Offerings  of  peaches  were  fairly  liberal  on 
the  Philadelphia  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
during  the  past  few  days.  Demand  and  trad¬ 
ing  were  moderate  for  good  quality  offerings 
and  the  market  ruled  steady.  Ordinary  stock 
which  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  was 
very  hard  to  move  at  any  figure.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Elbertas  were  mostly  $2.50  to  $3.25  per 
crate,  while  Hales  sold  for  $2.50  to  $2.05.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Elbertas  in  bushel  baskets  brought  $2.50 
to  $3.  while  large  Elbertas  from  Delaware  sold 
for  $2.75  to  $3.  Various  varieties  from  New 
Jersey  moved  slowly  at  50c  to  $1  per  bushel 
for  white  stock,  while  yellow  offerings  moved 
at  $1  to  $1.50.  Most  of  the  offerings  were  of 
small  size  as  the  result  of  dry  weather.  Trad¬ 
ing  in  apples  was  rather  quiet,  with  demand 
limited  to  best  receipts.  Buyers  were  looking 
for  fancy  marks,  and  left  ordinary  quality  un¬ 
noticed.  Wealtliies  moved  at  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
bushel  with  an  occasional  sale  of  large  fancy 
stock  up  to  $3.  Most  Gravensteins  moved  at 
$1.25  to  $2  per  bushel.  Honeydews  were  steady, 
with  standard  crates  selling  at  $1.25  to  $2.25. 
The  market  for  nearby  cantaloupes  was  dull, 
With  New  Jersey  %-bu.  baskets  selling  at  00c 
to  $1,  while  Delaware  flats  brought  40c  to  $1. 
String  beans  were  in  heavy  supply  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  weakened.  N.  J.  wax  varieties. sold  for  25 
to  75c  per  %-bu.  basket,  while  green  ranged 
from  25  to  75c,  with  a  few  fancy  flat  at  85c  to 
$1.  Lima  beans  were  also  in  liberal  supply  and 
the  market  rather  dull.  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Delaware  offerings  brought  $1  to  $1.50  per 
bushel,  with  a  few  sales  up  to  $2.  Good  cab¬ 
bage  was  somewhat  scarce  during  the  .first  part 
of  the  week,  but  supplies  increased  towards  the 
close  and  the  market  eased  off.  with  Virginia 
barrel  crates  bringing  $4.50  to  $4.75,  while  near¬ 
by  stock  in  %-bu.  baskets  sold  for  75c  to  $1. 
Some  Pennsylvania  stock  in  barrels  sold  for  $4 
to  $4.50.  Nearby  beets  and  carrots  were  steady 
at  2  to  3c  per  bunch.  Eggplants  in  heavy  re¬ 
ceipt  was  weak  at  50  to  85c  per  %-bu.  basket. 
The  market  on  western  lettuce  was  weak,  while 
eastern  offerings  held  about  steady.  California 
crates  of  4  to  5  dozen  heads  of  Iceberg  sold  for 
$3  to  $4.25,  while  New  York  State  Big  Bos¬ 
ton  brought  75c  to  $1  for  crates  of  two-dozen 
heads.  Celery  was  dull  while  pepper  in  heavy 
supply'  was  generally  weak.  The  onion  market 
was  dull  with  trading  rather  limited.  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  yellows  brought  $2.25  to 
$2.40  per  sack  of  100  lbs.  Spanish  Valencias 
sold  for  $1.90  for  a  crate  of  50.  Nearby  yellows 
in  %-bu.  baskets  ranged  from  80c  to  $1,  while 
white  stewers  in  bushels  were  quoted  at  $2  to 
$2.50.  Receipts  of  tomatoes  were  heavier  and 
the  market  dropped  sharply.  Only  really  fancy 
marks  moved  satisfactorily,  as  demand  was 
slow  and  a  large  part  of  the  supply  met  prac¬ 
tically  no  movement  at  all.  New  Jersey  20-qt. 
crts.  brought  50  to  75c,  with  a  few  fancy  at 
85c  to  $1.  The  white  potato  market  was  rather 
dull  during  the  past  few  days  with  trading 
slow.  New  Jersey  150-lb.  sacks  of  Cobblers, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  sold  for  $4.25  to  $4.75,  with  a  few 
fancy  at  $5.  Trading  at  shipping  points  in  New 
Jersey  was  slow  also  and  $4.50  was  top  for 
f.o.b.  prices.  Some  receipts  of  potatoes  were 
in  from  Pennsylvania  and  these  brought  $3.75  to 
$3.85  per  120-lb.  sacks. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Offerings  of  strictly  fresh  eggs  were  light  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  days  and  the  market  readily 
absorbed  the  receipts  at  firm  figures.  Fresh  ex¬ 
tra  firsts  advanced  lc  over  the  previous  week, 
and  were  quoted  at  38c,  while  fresh  firsts 
brought  mostly  36c,  compared  with  33  to  35c, 
the  week  before.  Fancy  carton  eggs  reached 
49c,  while  candled  stock  ranged  from  46  to  48c. 
Receipts  dropped  to  approximately  30,000  cases 
for  the  week  compared  with  33,000  cases  the 
week  before,  and  29,000  cases  during  the  same 
week  last  season.  Undergrades  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  receipts  and  these  ruled  easier,  with 
fresh  seconds  selling  at  31%  to  32%c.  Advices 
from  poultry  points  state  that  shipments  will 
probably  run  lighter  from  now  on  due  to  falling 
off  in  production. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  light,  and  the 
market  was  firm  for  fine  quality  birds.  Demand 
and  trading  was  fairly  active  for  colored  fowls 
and  most  sales  were  made  at  31  to  33c.  Leg¬ 
horn  fowls  moved  slowly  at  25  to  26c  for  fancy 
and  23  to  24c  for  ordinary.  Chickens  were  steady 
at  33  to  35c  for  yellow-legged  stock,  weighing 
over  3  lbs.  Leghorn  broilers  sold  for  24  to  26c, 
while  old  roosters  were  steady'  at  21  to  23c. 
Fancy  Spring  ducks  moved  fairly  well  at  22  to 
23c.  while  old  stock  was  slow  at  20  to  21c. 
Trading  on  the  dressed  poultry  market  was  quiet, 
but  the  demand  absorbed  the  light  offerings  at 
steady'  figures.  Barrel  packed  chickens,  iced. 


from  nearby  sections  were  in  fair  demand  at  35 
to  36c  for  large  sizes,  and  the  smaller  stock 
brought  32  to  33c.  Fowls  were  steady'  at  33 
to  34c.  Nearby  broilers  in  light  supply  moved 
slowly  at  35  to  36c  for  fancy  and  33  to  34c  for 
ordinary  offerings.  Long  Island  ducks  were 
steady  at  25c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  good  quality  moved  readily  at  firm 
figures.  There  was  a  better  demand  for  offer¬ 
ings  of  neyv  hay,  while  receipts  of  old  stock 
yvere  quoted  at  a  discount  in  order  to  move 
them,  and  prey'ent  accumulations.  No,  2  Tim¬ 
othy  continued  steady  at  $18  to  $19  per  ton, 
while  clover  mixed  remained  unchanged  from 
last  week’s  quotations  at  $17.50  to  $18.50.  Wheat 
straw  moved  slowly,  while  there  were  too  few 
sales  of  rye  and  oat  straw  to  quote.  New  wheat 
straw  brought  $12  to  $13  per  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
53c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  46c;  undersized  eggs, 
doz.,  40c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  50c;  minimum 
weight,  all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream, 
qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  qt.,  5c;  beans, 
dry',  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  berries,  black, 
qt.,  20c;  berries,  red,  qt.,  30c;  buckwheat  flour, 
lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c; 
cabbage,  red,  head,  5c;  currants,  qt.,  12c;  cher¬ 
ries,  sour,  qt.,  15c;  cherries,  sweet,  qt.,  20c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  pickling,  lb.,  60c;  new  carrots,  bch., 
5c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c; 
dandelion  greens,  pk.,  20c;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c; 
leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  7c;  onions, 
green,  bch.,  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1;  neyv  potatoes, 
pk.,  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bch.,  5c; 
green  peas,  3  qts.,  25c;  green  corn,  doz.,  35c; 
pineapples,  each,  10  to  20c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c; 
radishes,  bch.,  5c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  sauerkraut, 
2  qts.,  25c;  string  beans,  wax,  3  qts.,  25c; 
spinach,  pk.,  25c;  strayvberries,  qt.,  18  to  20c; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  10c; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  foyvls,  lb.,  36c;  light 
foyy'ls,  lb.,  34c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  foyvls,  lb.,  38c;  light 
foyvls,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  20c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40e;  steyving 
lamb,  lb.,  35c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  24c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
y'inegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  sy'rup,  gal.,  $2.25;  syveet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c;  hard¬ 
wood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  23c;  Spring,  lb.,  25c;  dressed,  lb., 
50  to  60c;  foyvls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  48c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
Leghorns,  25  to  28c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  23  to 
32c;  dressed,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  squabs,  pair,  75c 
to  $1;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  unclassified, 
doz.,  45  to  48c;  fancy,  yvhite,  crate,  $14  to 
$15;  grade  A,  $13;  unclassified,  $11.50;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
40c;  caulifloyver,  head,  15c;  cabbage,  bu.,  65c  to 
$1;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $3;  beans,  wax,  bu.,  $1.50; 
beets,  doz.  bchs,  40c;  dill,  doz.  belis,  50c;  gar¬ 
lic,  lb.,  10c;  lettuce,  head.  5  to  6c;  honey,  qt., 
60  to  75c;  caps,  25c;  kohlrabi,  bch,  5c;  leeks, 
doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
maple  syru'p,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  onions,  doz. 
bchs,  30  to  35c;  peas,  bu.,  $2;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  45c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c;  syveet 
corn,  doz.  ears,  20  to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes, 
qt.,  20c;  bu.,  $4. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  black  caps, 
crate,  $7;  qt.,  25c;  cherries,  syveet,  qt.,  20  to 
25c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25c;  long  blacks,  qt., 
25c;  plums,  qt.,  15c;  pears,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Hay,  mixed,  $12  to  $15. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Aug.  13. — Dry'  weather  is  reflected  in  higher 
prices  for  various  vegetables.  Berries  are  also 
stronger. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  49  to  50c;  tubs,  47  to  48c; 
firsts,  45  to  47c;  uudergrades,  44  to  45c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  25c;  longhorn,  25  to  20c; 
brick,  27  to  28c;  neyv  flats,  28c;  limburger, 
brick  Syviss,  32  to  33c.  Eggs,  steady ;  nearby 
fancy,  50c;  grade  A,  40  to  47c;  grade  B,  38c; 
grade  C,  33c;  nearby'  at  mark,  33  to  43c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  easier;  foyvls,  31 
to  34c;  chickens,  39  to  43c;  broilers,  36c;  old 
roosters,  23  to  25c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  turkeys, 
41  to  46c.  Live  poultry,  easier;  foyvls,  28  to 
29c;  broilers,  23  to  32c;  old  roosters,  20  to  21c; 
ducks,  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  steady;  As- 
traclian,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  Syveet  Bough,  $2  to  $2.50; 
Del.,  Greening,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  Va.,  Wealthy, 
$3;  Maiden  Blush,  $3.25.  Potatoes,  yveak;  home- 
groyvn,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2.75  to 

$5.75;  Ky\,  150-lb.  sack,  $5  to  $5.25;  syveets, 

Ala.,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red  kidney, 
evvt.,  $9  to  $10;  pea,  medium,  $11  to  $11.50; 
yvhite  kidney,  $14  to  $15;  marrow,  $15.50  to 
$16.  Onions,  firm;  home-groyvn,  bu.,  $2;  Mass., 
100-lb.  sack,  $3;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.15; 
green,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  qt.,  14  to 
15c;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  cherries, 
4-qt.  bskt.,  65  to  70c;  grapes,  Cal.,  Malaga, 

Thompson  seedless,  lug.,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  lioney- 
deyvs,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  huckleberries,  Pa., 
32-qt.  crate,  $7  to  $7.50;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.75;  pears.  Cal.,  Bartlett,  box,  $4  to  $4.25; 
raspberries,  black,  32-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $6;  pur¬ 
ple,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  yvatermelons,  35  to  60c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  yvax,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3:  celery,  doz.  bchs,  30 

to  90c;  corn,  doz.,  25  to  35c;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$4  to  $4.50;  eggplant,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  kohl¬ 
rabi,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  doz.  crate,  60  to 
80c;  Col.,  Iceberg,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5;  peas,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.75;  peppers,  8-qt.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  romaine,  bu., 
55  to  65c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  squash, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50. 

Syveets.- — Honey,  steady,  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
ease,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  bu.ckyvlieat,  $3.50  to  $4. 
Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  neyv,  gal.,  $2  to 
$2.25;  old,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  sugar,  15  to  25c. 

Feeds. — Hay.  firm;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $17  to 
$18;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw,  $10 
to  $11.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $32;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $34;  red-dog,  $40;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $43;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $56:  gluten,  $39.90:  hominy,  $45;  oatfeed, 
$16.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $15  to  $16.50;  Alsike,  $18  to  $19:  clover. 
$18  to  $20.  C.  H.  B. 


August  24,  1929 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture  ) 

August  13,  1929. 

Lower  prices  prevail  at  Boston  on  most  nro- 
duce,  supplies  of  yvhich  are  now  chiefly  from 
nearby.  A  good  demand  continued  throughout 
the  yveek  on  cabbage,  corn,  cucumbers  and  do 
tatoes.  Tomatoes  declined  to  comparatively  low 
prices.  The  yvool  market  yvas  someyvhat  ‘  more 
active  with  good  trading. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  Na 
five  Astrachans  ord.,  $1  to  $2;  fancy  $•»  in 
$3.  Williams,  $1  to  $1.50;  feyv  large”’ extra 
fancy,  $2  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  Del.  and  n’  t 
Wealthy.  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Gravensteins,  unclas 
sified,  $1.75  to  $2  bu.  bskt.  clas 

Beans.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  Na 
tive  green  and  yvax,  $1  to  $1.50;  few  fanov  jo 

lo  rn",2?e  .SheJK  S1  t0  $1-75.  Limas,  $3  to 
$3.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  Na¬ 
tive,  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supplies  moderately  light  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  32-qt.  crates,  20  to  30c’qt 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
Native.  18  bchs.,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box  Cal 
crts.,  feyv  sales,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Cabbage.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair  Na¬ 
tive  yvhite,  18  belis.,  $1.50  to  $2,  feyv  ’sales - 
N.  G.  Highballs,  90c. 

Corn.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  75c  to  $1.25;  yellow,  $1.25  to  $1  75 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
Native,  50  to  60  cukes,  $1  to  $3.50  std.  bu.  box! 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow 
Native,  18  heads,  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box  N  Y 
24  heads,  50c  to  $1.  Cal.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $1.50 
to  $4. 

Onions.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  $1.2o  to  $1.3o  std.  bu.  box.  Mass  .  ba"s 
$2.25  to  $2.50.  ’  “  ’ 

Peppers.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
Native  hot,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  syveet  Bell,  $1.50  to 
$1.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1.50  to  $1.85  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.  150- 
lb.  sacks,  mostly  $5. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair  Na- 
tive,  75c  to  $1.10  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes.— Supplies  moderately  hea«-y,  demand 
fair.  Market  yveak.  Native  hothouse"  mostly  5 
to  8c  lb.  Outdoor,  50c  to  $1  %  box.  N.  J  .  20- 
qt.,  No.  1,  50  to  65c. 

Hay. — Market  quiet.  Receipts  and  demand 
light.  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to  $26.  Eastern,  $16 
to  $21.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter.- — Market  quiet,  creamery  extras,  44c. 
Firsts,  41%  to  43  %c.  Seconds,  39%  to  41c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  broyvn 
extras,  52c.  White  extras,  50  to  51c.  Fresh 
eastern  extras,  49c  dozen. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  extras  held, 
27  to  28c.  Firsts  held,  25  to  26c.  Fresh,  25 
to  26c.  Western  extras  held,  26  to  28c.  Firsts 
held,  24  to  27 %e.  Fresh,  22  to  24c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $9.75  to 
$10.25.  Cal.,  small  white,  $11.75  to  $12.  Yel- 
loyv  Eyes,  $8.25  to  $8.50.  Red  kidney,  $9.25  to 
$9.50.  Limas,  $16  to  $16.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  firm,  demand  good. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  38  to  39c;  clothing, 
31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing,  44  to  45c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  38  to  $9c;  %  blood,  combing,  45c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  42  to  43c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  92  to  95c; 
clothing,  83  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  93  to 
96c;  clothing,  84  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  83 
to  87c;  clothing,  80  to  83c;  Terr.,  combing,  93 
to  95c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood,  combing, 
93  to  96c;  clothing,  85  to  88c,  %  blood, 

88  to  91c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood,  combing, 
78  to  82c;  clothing,  72  to  77c;  low  %  blood, 
combing,  65  to  70c;  clothing,  62  to  65c. 


Pittsburgh^  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  . $13.75@$14.00 


950  to  1,100.  good  . 13.75@14.00 

800  up,  medium  . 12.00@13.75 

Common  .  9.00@12.00 

Heifers,  850  doyvn,  good  . 11. 00(512.75 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@T1.00 

Cows,  good  . .  9.75@10.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@  8.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.50@  7.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef  . 10.00@11.00 

Cutter  to  medium  .  8.00@10.00 

Caly'es,  500  doyvn,  med.  to  choice. .  .11. 50@15. 50 

Cull  to  common  .  7.00@11.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice. ..  .16. 00 @17. 50 

Medium  . 13.00@16.00 

Cull  to  common  . 8.00@13.00 


Hvy.  yvts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch.  ,$10.75@11.33 
Med.  yvts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch.  .11.00@12.70 
Lt.  yvts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch. . .  .12.50@12.70 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 12.25@12.70 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch . 12.00@12.50 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth,  lt.  yvts.  exe....  9.50@10.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice ..  .$13. 50@14. 00 

92  doyy'n,  medium  . 12.00@13.50 

All  yvts.,  common  .  9.50@12.00 

Yearling  yvethers, 

110  doyvn,  med.  to  choice  . 9.00@1100 

Eyves,  120  doyvn,  med.  to  choice....  5.50@  6.73 

120  to  150,  med.  to  choice  .  5.00@  6.50 

All  wts.,  cull  to  common  . 2.50@  5.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  Pa.,  2%-in.  Wealthies,  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  2 (4 -in.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  2%-in.  Maiden 
Bdush,  $2.75;  2%-in.,  $2  to  $2.25;  2%-in.  Weal- 
thies,  $2.74;  2%-in.,  $2.50;  N.  Y.,  2%-in.  Duch¬ 
ess,  $1.90  to  $2;  Va.,  2%-in.  Pippins,  $1.85;  2%- 
in.  Wealthies,  $2.25;  2%-in.  Maiden  Blush, 

$2.75;  2%-in.  McIntosh,  $2.65;  blackberries,  N- 
J.,  32-qt.  crts.,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  cabbage,  lowa 
and  N.  Y.,  bulk,  per  bbl.,  $5;  cantaloupes,  Md. 
and  Del.,  jumbos  and  trucks,  $2  to  $2.25;  poorer 
low  as  $1.50;  standards,  $1.75  to  $2;  poorer  low 
as  $1.25;  flats,  85c  to  $1.15;  eggplant,  N. 
hprs.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  lettuce,  N.  Y.,_Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  per  crt.,  50c  to  $1;  mostly,  75  to  ooc, 
peaches,  Va.,  Ga.  Belles,  $1.75;  Del.,  Ga.  Belles, 
small,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  peppers,  bu.  hprs.,  N.  % 
$1;  N.  0.,  75c  to  $1;  potatoes,  Cobblers,  Va ._ and 
Md.,  stave  bbls.,  U.  S.,  No.  1,  $5.50  to 
N.  J.,  150-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  $4.75  to  ?4-8o- 
2-bu.  sacks,  $3.85  to  $3.90;  W.  Va.,  2%-bu. 
sacks,  Cobblers,  $4.60  to  $4.75;  syveet  potatoes, 
bu.  hprs.,  Alabama  Triumphs,  $1.50:  tomatoes, 
Ohio,  12-qt.  bskt.,  fancy,  50  to  65c;  choice, 
35  to  40c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $20.50  to  $21;  standard, 
to  $20;  No.  2,  $17  to  $18;  No.  3,  $14  to  $15 • 
No.  1  light  clov'er  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  No.  * 
to  $16;  No.  1  wheat  strayv,  $10.50  to  $11. o0;  N  • 
2,  $10  to  $11;  No.  3,  $9  to  $10;  No.  1  oat. 
$10.50  to  $11;  No.  2,  $10  to  $10.50. 

EGGS  _  . 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  40  to  Re;  brown  . 
37  to  40c;  current  receipts,  31  to  33c  doz. 


POULTRY 

Fresh  -  killed,  full  -  dressed  hens,  45c;  hog 
dressed,  40c  lb.  Live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  -- 
to  30c;  Leghorns,  24  to  25c;  roosters,  18  to  > 
broilers,  colored,  30  to  32c;  Leghorns, 

24c:  ducks,  24  to  26c;  geese,  18  to  20c  lb.  L 
mon  pigeons,  40  to  50c  pair. 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


PAINT. — In  the  Eastern  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  I  have  seen  so  many  newly- 
painted  farmhouses  and  other  buildings 
and  fences  during  the  past  13  months  that 
it  is  probably  within  bounds  to  say  paint¬ 
ing  is  a  fixed  habit  which  farm  people  in 
this  territory  take  pride  in  practicing. 
Good  paint  carefully  applied  improves  the 
appearance  and  lengthens  the  life  of 
structures.  It  also  heightens  the  interest 
and  pleasure  of  families  in  their  homes, 
and  gives  tone  and  color  to  farming  com¬ 
munities.  I  like  to  see  and  smell  paint. 
It  is  refreshing.  It  is  an  outward  sign 
of  a  bright  and  hopeful  inside  life. 

Ked  Barns  in  the  West. — In  the 
West  of  my  boyhood  much  more  white¬ 
wash  than  paint  was  used.  Even  now  in 
that  region,  farmhouses  that  have  been 
painted  more  than  once  since  they  were 
built  are  not  numerous.  Most  of  them 
are  in  a  drab  state  of  neglect.  On  stock 
farms  in  the  corn  belt  the  big  barns  were 
painted  red  when  they  were  erected ;  com¬ 
paratively  few  have  been  repainted,  ex¬ 
cept  those  near  hard  roads.  Hundreds  of 
these  have  been  bedaubed  by  commercial 
sign-painters.  The  extensive  and  con¬ 
tinuing  use  of  paint  on  farm  structures 
in  the  East  betokens  an  active  sense  of 
economy  and  beauty,  and  an  ennobling 
passion  for  cleanliness.  But  I've  never 
seen  a  painted  structure  that  would  com¬ 
pare,  in  chaste  whiteness  and  aspiring 
dignity,  with  an  old  smokehouse  that  I 
used  to  know  when  it  was  clothed  in  a 
new  coat  of  rich  whitewash.  It  wasn’t 
worth  painting.  Its  outside  oak  planks 
were  so  rough  that  they  would  have  worn 
out  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  paint  brushes. 
That  old  smokehouse  is  imperishable  in 
the  memory  of  every  member  of  a  large 
family. 

A  Rock  Garden. — One  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful,  inexpensive  and  ingenious  rock 
gardens  that  I  know  represents  the  work 
of  C.  T.  Conklin  and  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  Brandon,  Yt.  One  end  of  their 
yard  in  that  clean,  orderly  and  unhurried 
little  town  was  a  rough  and  rocky  eyesore 
when  they  acquired  the  property  three 
years  ago.  Guided  by  books,  bulletins  and 
seed  catalogs,  and  aided  by  a  lack  of  ex¬ 
pensive,  expert  assistance  (which  some¬ 
times  goes  to  extremes  in  the  formalism), 
they  worked  out  a  plan,  dug  out,  moved 
and  piled  stones,  filled  holes,  and  then 
planted  and  sowed  a  long  list  of  .varieties 
that  make  the  rockery  good  to  see  from 
early  Spring  till  late  Fall.  In  the  high 
background  stands  a  split  boulder,  eight 
feet  high,  and  as  large  as  a  load  of  hay. 
Every  year  the  Conklins  take  something 
out  and  put  something  else  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Rearrangements  of  patterns  suggest 
themselves.  A  rockery  is  a  perennial 
fascination  and  joy — where  there  are  no 
chickens  and  not  many  dogs. 

Depleted  Mid- West  Soils. — Eastern 
farmers  often  ask  me  whether  it  is  true, 
as  they  have  often  heard  or  read,  that 
soils  in  the  Mid-West  are  “wearing  out,” 
and  don’t  produce,  on  the  average,  nearly 
so  much  grain  to  the  acre  as  they  did  35 
to  40  years  ago.  It  is  true,  so  far  as 
most  of  the  older  farming  areas  of  the 
Mid-West  are  concerned.  It  is  also  true, 
however;  that  hosts  of  farmers  there  are 
improving  their  soils.  Thousands  of  tons 
of  ground  limestone  are  applied  every 
year  in  each  of  a  number  of  corn-belt 
counties  that  I  could  name.  In  recent 
years,  moreover,  the  use  of  fertilizers  has 
increased  to  a  marked  extent  in  some  of 
the  corn-belt  States.  Eastern  farmers, 
however,  are  better  posted  on  fertilizers 
and  fertilizer  practices  than  Mid-West 
farmers. 


Hopkins’  Illinois  Work. — More  than 
~o  .years  ago  the  late  Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins 
of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  began 
iim  widely-known  soil  fertility  studies  and 
^'periments.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
tune  had  come  to  make  a  systematic  and 
(anted  effort  to  restore  the  fertility  of 
impoverished  corn-belt  farm  lands.  His 
ngures  0I}  crop  yields  showed  a  steady 
decrease  in  yields  from  typical  soils  in. 
carious  regions  of  Illinois.  His  methods 
or  rebuilding  soils  and  for  maintaining 
fipm  m  a  high  state  of  fertility  were 
popularly  adopted  in  Illinois.  They  also 
mnuenced  the  practices  of  farmers  and 
-.■"Viiy^tisations  of  scientists  in  several 
Uid-West  States.  He  and  Dr.  Charles 
-  1  borne,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
mp  were  in  general  accord  in  their  work, 
tlf'i  jl*,  ns*  formula  wyas  simple.  It  in- 
filed  .the  application  of  ground  lime- 
,i  "f  <ln  order  to  make  legumes  grow)  ; 
tim  ln^f'ased  llse  legumes  in  crop  rota- 
,,p  *1  Dor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  nitro- 
r,ilfiitr,orr'  the  air)  ;  the  use  of  ground  rock 
(applied  with  manure  or 
dm  i  u.nr*er  with  a  green  crop),  and 
jpOWlnK  under  of  all  crop  residues 
su  m-1.  as  ^traw,  small-grain  stubble,  corn- 
;'s  anp  bedding)  to  increase  the  or- 
matter  or  humus  in  soils. 

J/j^ttR1  Soils.  —  In  Missouri  the 
file  «  Prof.  M.  F.  Miller  of  the  experi- 
itself  Mation  at  Columbia  has  concerned 
1  w,th  the  soil  situation  which  Dr. 


Hopkins’  results  in  Illinois  had  defined 
and  advertised.  Prof.  Miller,  however, 
went  his  own  way.  rejecting  some  of  Hop¬ 
kins'  theories  and  practices.  For  example, 
Miller  never  unqualifiedly  recommended 
ground  rock  phosphate  as  a  carrier  of 
phosphorus  in  a  soil  fertility  program.  He 
held  that  some  other  sources  of  this  ele¬ 
ment  were  quicker  in  their  action  and 
often  cheaper  than  rock  phosphate.  This 
view  is  now  widely  accepted.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  Dr.  Hopkins  were  living  to¬ 
day  he  would  modify  the  soil  fertility 
system  which,  in  all  sincerity  and  with  a 
great  man’s  faith,  he  gave  to  Illinois,  and 
personally  introduced  into  Greece,  upon 
the  invitation  of  that  country’s  govern¬ 
ment.  In  Missouri  there  has  been  a  wide¬ 
spread  increase  in  the  production  of  leg¬ 
ume  crops,  not  only  for  hay  and  pasture, 
but  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro¬ 
gen.  It  is  realized,  however,  by  leading 
farmers  there  that  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
must  be  used  to  supplement  the  nitrogen 
supply. 


From  Barton  Co.,  Mo. — M.  M.  Hunt, 
a  farmer  in  Barton  Co.,  Mo.,  has  long 
been  interested  in  soil  fertility  and  related 
problems.  A  recent  paragraph  here  on 
depleted  soils  and  soil  erosion  prompted 
him  to  write  as  follows  on  July  28:  “It 
expressed  the  truth,  as  I  see  it.  I  often 
wonder  what  the  next  generation  will 
do  on  these  skimmed,  skinned,  mined  and 
eroded  lands  here  in  the  Mid-West.  The 
tardy  interest  shown  by  politicians  and 
not  a  few  business  men  might  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  business 
men  hold  notes  for  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  against  farmers.  This  is  the  age 
when  man  wears  out  machinery,  if  and 
provided  that  the  machinery  doesn’t  wear 
the  man  out  first.” 

In  Rhode  Island.  —  Although  Rhode 
Island  is  only  40  by  30  miles  in  its  hori¬ 
zontal  dimensions,  it  has  a  fine  coast  line 
of  450  miles,  a  variety  of  soil  types,  a 
large  number  of  both  specialized  and  di¬ 
versified  farms,  and  many  thriving  indus¬ 
tries.  Poultry-raising  and  -dairying  are 
its  chief  farming  enterprises.  One  of  the 
foremost  herds  of  the  Guernsey  breed  is 
maintained  on  Greyholme  Farms,  man¬ 
aged  by  Walter  A.  Cook,  near  East  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I.  For  the  4  per  cent  raw  milk 
which  the  farms  are  supplying  in  bottles 
to  a  special  trade  in  Providence,  they  are 
getting  23c  a  quart.  That  is  a  much 
higher  price  than  most  farmers  in  the 
State  are  receiving  for  their  milk.  Tur¬ 
key-raising  is  experiencing  a  revival  in 
Rhode  Island.  More  than  100  growthy, 
healthy  poults  will  be  raised  this  year  at 
Greyholme  Farms.  They  raised  150  last 
year.  Sanitary  measures  have  enabled 
many  farmers  to  keep  their  flocks  free 
from  blackhead.  In  East  Greenwich  on 
July  31  I  saw  a  small  truck  loaded  with 
baby  chicks  pass  down  the  street  to  the 
railway  station.'  They  will  make  late 
broilers.  Alfalfa  turns  yellow  and  dies 
out  after  the  second  or  third  year  on  the 
sandy  loam  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Al- 
sike  and  Red  clover  are  the  favorite  leg¬ 
umes  on  the  extensive  Knight  farms.  An 
orchard  of  800  trees  promises  a  fair  to 
good  apple  crop  this  season  on  one  of 
these  farms. 

From  Dan’s  Notebook. — Almost  al¬ 
ways  when  we  have  a  late,  wet  Spring 
we  have  a  mid-Summer  drought.  Pas¬ 
tures  with  us  are  brown  where  they  are 
not  bare.  It  is  almost  miraculous  how, 
after  the  early  Fall  rains  begin,  our 
“dead”  grass  comes  »to  life  again,  and 
makes  a  pleasant  sight  and  a  lot  of  high- 
protein  feed.  In  the  long  run,  our  cli¬ 
mate  balances  up  fairly  well.  I’ve  lived 
here  56  years.  It  is  good  enough  for  me. 

.  .  .  Some  of  our  neighbors  are  going 

into  dairying,  after  having  raised  beef 
cattle  for  many  years.  Some  of  their 
grade  beef  cows  are  good  milkers.  Their 
talk  is  to  cross  purebred  dairy  bulls  on 
these  cows  and,  from  their  produce,  build 
up  dairy  herds.  We  keep  six  practically 
purebred  Jersey  cows.  I  bought  one  of 
them  as  a  calf ;  three  of  the  others  are  her 
daughters,  sired  by  a  neighbor’s  pedi¬ 
gree  Jersey  bull.  We’ve  never  had  a  case 
of  abortion  or  tuberculosis,  nor  tested  a 
cow  for  anything.  Our  cows  are  outdoors 
almost  all  of  the  year,  get  plenty  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  are  never  stuffed  with  high- 
protein  feeds.  The  health  of  dairy  cattle 
is  undermined  and  cows  abort  and  de¬ 
velop  tuberculosis  because  of  high  feeding, 
overhousing,  under-exercising  and  exces¬ 
sive  milking.  The  prices  that  most  dairy¬ 
men  get  for  milk  compel  them  to  ruin 
their  cows  by  breeding,  feeding  and  han¬ 
dling  them  for  “high  production.”  Cows 
should  have  a  union  and  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  exploitation  by  the  big  dairy 
corporations  that  don’t  care  a  hang  about 
cows  or  the  people  who  make  them. 

Our  Toulouse  goslings  are  big.  awkward 
and  cheerful.  I  like  to  see  them  graze 
what  we  call  goose  grass,  and  hear  them 
“talk.”  We’ve  had  a  fat  goose  every 
Christmas  since  the  blackhead  stopped 
our  turkey-raising.  .  .  There  has  been 

a  lot  of  soft  work  done  for  big  wages  on 
the  hard  road.  A  man  can’t  hire  any 
extra  help  here  for  Fall  plowing  when 
the  State  is  building  a  paved  road  in  his 
county.  _  .  .  Most  of  the  new  tractors 

used  this  season  in  these  parts  were 
bought  on  time.  Buying  on  time  leads 
down  to  a  time  when  people  have  a  hard 
time  paying  what  they  owe.  That’s  the 
way  hard  times  are  produced,  d.  c.  w. 


Papec  at  work  with  electric  motor  on  Millwood  Farm,  Framingham , 
Mass.  Manager  F.  E.  Barrett  sags,  “We  consider  the  Papec  the  best 
machine  on  the  market.” 


MR.  BEALE  SAVED  $367.50 
By  Filling  with  a  Papec 

This  year  with  a  Papec  No.  127  we  tilled  our  three  50-foot 
silos  at  a  saving  of  exactly  $367.50.  Formerly  we  have  used  a 
22-inch  cutter  which  required  a  steam  traction  engine  and  a 
large  gang  of  men.  I  always  had  trouble  with  clogging.  This 
year  we  never  had  a  stop — we  could  use  a  light  tractor  and  a 
small  crew,  which  cut  the  overhead  way  down. 

HARRY  G.  BEALE,  Mount  Sterling,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Beale  is  one  of  the  167  men  who  took  the  trou- 
fl  ble  to  write  us  last  November  what  they  thought  of 
I  their  Papecs.  Below  other  Papec  Owners  give  in 
I  their  own  words  the  reasons  why  more  farmers  buy 
|  Papec  than  any  other  make  of  cutter. 

The  Lightest  Running  Cutter 

With  a  5  h.  p.  electric  motor  and  a  No.  127  Papec  (next 
to  the  largest  size),  we  filled  our  14x40'  silo  in  )fi/2  hours.  It 
was  a  joy  for  us  this  year  filling  silo. 

I.  A.  SCIIWINGHAMMER,  Albany,  Minn. 

(Other  No.  121  Pa  pecs  are  doing  good  work  on  3  h.  p.  electric.) 

Self-feed  That’s  Really  Automatic 

The  third  feed  roller  is  a  wonder.  Our  machine  will  feed 
for  hours  at  a  time  without  a  man  at  Ihe  feed  table. 

C.  J.  STILLMAN,  Emmetsburg,  Iowa. 


Record  Capacity 

Our  Papec  filled  a  lf/xGO'  silo  near  Cam  by  in  15  hours’ 
running  time  with  no  trouble  at  all. 

F.  M.  STOKESBERRY,  Cainby,  Indiana. 

The  Cutter  That  Does  Not  Clog 

I  have  had  a  Papec  Filler  for  six  years  and  never  had  a 
pipe  clog. 

EARL  FLITCRAFT,  Walworth,  Wisconsin. 


Non- 

Clog 


Ensilage  Cutters 


'/>  Coupon  of  Value  to  Stockmen < 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Mahers  of  Ensilage  Cutters,  Hammer  Type  Feed  Grinders,  Hay  Choppers 

710  EAST  MAIN  ST.,  SHORTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  Gutter  Catalog  giving  full  information 
on  four  sizes  of  ensilage  cutters. 

Name . . . 

Post  Office . 

R.  F.  D .  State . 

Papec,  Cutters  Are  Guaranteed  to  Do  More 
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Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J.,  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

S  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  '  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
•‘Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

It.  JlsoKKLtA  It’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekfkill.  N.  Y. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

ARE  BETTER -From  New  England  Ac¬ 
credited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 


R.  I.  Reds . ,16c 

(Special  Matings)  18c 
W.  Leghorns  (Special  Matings)  15c 
B.  Rocks. ...  (Special  Matings)  20c 


100%  live 
delivery 
guaranteed 


HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


SPECIAL.*  E€G  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY  -  WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Very  high  quality  chicks  bred  especially  for  high  egg  pro 
ductiou.  Pure  Bred.  Shipped  C.O. D.  100/6  Live  Delivery- 
Carefully  selected  by  experts. 

Bar.,  Wh„  Bf.  Rocks;  Wh. 

Sii.  Led.  Wyandottes;S.C.  25  50  100  500 

Reds;  Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  $3.25  $6.00  $11.50  $55.00 

Jer.  Bl.  Giants,  L.  Brahmas  4.00  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  2.75  5.26  10.00  47.50 

Catalog,  Free  Book,  “How  to  Unis©  Chicks?’  with  each  order. 
THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO 


Hubbard  Farms  Reds— Chicks 

at  Reduced  Summer  Prices 

All  breeders  100*4  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Sturdy,  livable  chicks,  early  maturing,  heavy 
laying,  large  egg  strain. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CATALOG. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


CLOVERDALE  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  Continuously  for  18  Years 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Pens  and  Trios— with  years  of  ideal 
egg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz. 
eggs  in  pedigree.  Take  advantage  of  our  low  summer 
prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  0.  D.  100  500  1000 

Barred  Hocks .  *9.00  *42.50  $85.00 

It.  I.  Reds  . .  10.00  47.00  . 

100J4  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Lelstor,  Propi  MeAllsterville,  Pa. 


Broiler  Chicks 

KOW  READY 

Special  3  Week  old 
Started  Chick* 
onfv 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Beds . $3  00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks...  3  00  5  50  10.00 

White  Leghorns .  2.50  4. 50  8. 00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2  50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7  00 

500  lots  He  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100J4  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  •  -  McAHstnrvllla,  Pa. 


D  A  DV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $  8.00  per  100 

DAD  I  s.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.o0perloo 

/"•LI  ip  VO  Barred  Rocks  .  9.00  per  100 

LniLlkO  s.  c.  Reds .  9.00  per  100 

>  ,nr  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

August UeliTery  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

500  lots  Ho  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100J<  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  P.  LEISTER,  MeAllsterville,  Penna. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  SI  0  per  100 ;  Light  and  Heavy,  SI  2  j  All 
Heavy,  SI  4.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more,  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Pay  after 
arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Better  order 
right  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily.  Immediate 
shipment.  We  hatch  all  vear.  Send  for  folder. 
$CH0E880RN'S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males, 
strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Hatches  weekly. 
Low  prices.  1,000  lots. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

SIO  per  100;  S80  per  1.000;  Heavy  Mixed,  S8  per  100; 
Black  Giants,  SIS  per  100.  Prompt  service.  C.O.  D. 

Chain.  F.  Ewing  Rt.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery,  0.  0. 

AI.I.EK  HATOHEItY  &  POUI.TUY  FARM,  Snaford.  Delaware 


BRED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS,  PULLETS  AND 
COCKERELS.  J,  TROPEANO,  Sparrow  Bush,  N,  Y, 


Probable  Coccidiosis 

I  have  some  chickens  nearly  seven 
weeks  old  and  many  of  them  do  not  gain 
in  weight  as  they  should.  One  seems  to 
have  lost  its  appetite,  the  others  eat  well. 
What  could  be  given  them  to  correct 
this?  MRS.  L.  s.  J. 

New  York. 

A  chicken  that  does  not  gain  in  weight 
is  obviously  suffering  from  some  dis¬ 
order,  but  the  fact  of  lack  of  growth  and 
appetite  does  not  differentiate  the  several 
disorders  to  which  chickens  are  liable 
because  of  their  nature  as  domestic  birds. 
There  is  one  suspicion  to  which  a  seven- 
week-old  chick  always  lays  itself  liable, 
however,  if  it  is  progressively  losing- 
weight  and  appeite.  That  is  that  it  is 
suffering  from  the  most  common  of  chick 
disorders,  coccidiosis.  To  determine 
whether  it  has  this,  kill  it  or  take  a  dead 
mate  that  showed  the  same  symptoms. 
It  doesn’t  matter  much  which  you  do, 
for  a  sick  chick  should  be  killed,  any  way. 
Examine  the  two  long  closed  pouches 
(ceea)  that  are  attached  to  the  intestines 
and  are  easily  found.  If  one  or  both  of 
these  are  found  to  be  thickened  and  dis¬ 
tended  by  soft  or  cheesy  matter,  you  may 
be  sure  of  the  diagnosis  of  coccidiosis. 
Cure  is  quite  another  thing,  it  probably 
seldom  occurs.  The  disease  may  become 
chronic  and  finally  kill  the  mature  fowl. 


Garbage  from  the  city  is  about  as  un¬ 
suitable  food  for  hens  as  could  well  be 
found  at  this  time  of  year,  unless  it  is 
carefully  looked  over  and  all  musty,  sour 
and  spoiled  particles  removed,  probably 
an  impossibility  in  your  case.  Spoiled  bits 
of  meat,  etc.,  are  quite  sufficient  to  induce 
bowel  troubles  in  your  flock. 

I  should  suggest  giving  the  flock  a  dose 
or  two  of  Epsom  salts,  one  pound  to  each 
100  fowls,  dissolved  in  their  drinking 
water  or  mixed  in  a  moist  mash,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  from  access  to  all  garbage.  This 
vould,  of  course,  involve  other  feeding  of 
clean,  wholesome  grains  and  such  mashes 
as  are  commonly  fed  laying  birds. 

Bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  the  kind  that 
is  usually  meant  when  white  diarrhoea  is 
spoken  of,  is  a  disease  of  young  chicks, 
usually  showing  itself  within  the  first  two 
weeks.  It  may  be  carried  by  old  fowls 
and  transmitted  to  the  chick  through  the 
egg.  M.  B  d 


Building  Brooder  House 

What  size  building  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  a  brooder  house  for  500  chicks? 
I  would  kill  them  as  soon  as  they  were 
large  enough  for  broilers  and  I  might 
want  to  keep  a  few  pullets  over  Winter. 
What  kind  of  a  brooder  would  you  rec- 
commend?  I  can  get  electricity  for 
brooder.  c.  H.  T. 

New  York. 


A  Feio  White  Turkeys 


Giving  drinking  water  in  which  copper 
sulphate  (bluestone)  has  been  dissolved 
— an  ounce  to  10  gallons  of  water — is  a 
simple  and  probably  useful  preventive 
but  by  no  means  an  infallible  one.  Rais¬ 
ing  chicks  upon  ground  that  has  not  been 
contaminated  by  other  fowls  is  >a  better 
one.  The  ulti'a  modern  one  is  to  raise 
them  upon  wire  mesh  (hardware  cloth) 
floors  that  keep  them  permanently  above 
contaminated  soil  and  droppings.  It’s  a 
job,  at  'best.  M.  B.  d. 

Sour  Crop 

I  have  a  nice  flock  of  Barred  Rock 
chickens,  and  am  beginning  to  have  some 
trouble  with  them.  Their  crops  seem  full 
of  whitish  liquid  and  they  eat  very  little 
grain.  I  feed  little  chick  grain  that  I  buy 
at  a  feedmill  which  I  have  had  very  good 
luck  with  before.  M.  G. 

New  York. 

If  the  crops  of  these  chicks  are  filled 
with  a  sour  fluid,  easily  discharged  from 
the  mouth  if  the  bird  is  held  head  down¬ 
ward,  they  are  probably  suffering  from 
sour  crop,  from  indigestion  or  eating  some 
spoiled  food.  They  may  be  given  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  and  fed  lightly  upon  soft 
food  for  a  time.  Severe  cases  may  have 
the  crop  emptied  by  holding  the  bird  head 
downwards  and  manipulating  the  crop 
with  the  fingers  from  the  outside.  They 
may  then  be  given  a  little  cooking  soda 
in  water  to  overcome  the  sourness.  Look 
to  the  food  given  the  flock  that  nothing 
of  a  spoiled  nature  is  available  to  them 
and  feed  lightly  for  a  time.  M.  B.  D. 


Garbage  Feeding  to  Hens 

I  have  lost  quite  a  few  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  with  some  sort  of  bowel  trouble. 
They  seem  to  be  sick  not  more  than  a  day 
or  two,  then  they  die.  The  droppings  are 
a  yellowish-green  color.  One  neighbor 
hauls  garbage  from  the  city  for  our  hogs, 
and  the  hens  eat  all  they  want  of  it.  This 
stuff  is  very  sour  now  during  this  hot 
weather.  Do  you  think  this  would  give 
them  the  bowel  trouble?  Is  there  any 
medicine  I  could  give  them,  or  what  should 
I  do  for  them?  What  would  you  suggest 
feeding  them?  The  droppings  are  watery 
and  yellowish-green.  a.  l. 

Vermont, 


If  you  expect  to  build  a  permanently 
located  brooder  house,  it  may  be  as  large 
as  you  care  to  construct,  the  larger  the 
better,  10  x  12  feet  is  about  as  large  as 
a  portable  house  may  he  and  be  readily 
moved  from  one  place  to  another.  A 
larger  building  may  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  rooms  and  one  of  these  may  he 
heated  by  a  coal  burning  brooder  stove 
while  the  others  are  used  as  cool  play 
rooms  for  the  growing  chicks. 

Coal,  oil  or  electricity  may  be  used  to 
supply  heat  for  brooding.  Electricity  is 
fine  if  you  can  stand  the  expense.  Oil 
or  kerosene  does  well  in  moderate  or 
warm  weather.  Hard,  or  anthracite  coal 
is  most  used  because  of  its  comparative 
cheapness,  ease  of  control  and  volume 
of  heat  produced.  If  you  use  this,  get 
one  of  the  “1,000  capacity”  brooder 
stoves  and  place  it  in  a  room  approxi¬ 
mately  10  x  12  feet  in  size,  with  an  out¬ 
door  run  attached.  M.  B.  J>. 


To  Kill  Lice  and  Mites  in 
Chicken  Coops 

Coops  that  are  occupied  by  chickens 
should  be  gone  over  once  a  week  to  kill 
the  lice  and  mites.  Here  is  a  very  simple 
way  that  I  find  does  the  work.  Crumple 
into  a  ball  a  piece  of  paper,  place  in  the 
coop  and  set  it  on  fire.  Then  close  the 
coop  up  so  the  smoke  will  stay  in,  and 
let  the  coop  stay  closed  for  awhile.  If  it 
is  done  properly  all  the  lice  and  mites 
will  be  killed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  bucket  of  water  handy  so  that  if  any¬ 
thing  should  catch  fire,  it  can  be  put  out 
before  any  damage  is  done.  K.  C. 

Virginia. 


Handling  Septic  Tank 

Will  you  give  me  your  advice  as  to  the 
care  to  be  given  a  septic  tank?  Somebody 
tells  me  that  he  opens  the  septic  tank 
once  in  a  while  and  pours  some  sort  of 
disinfectant  in  it.  Is  this  necessary?  Does 
it  seem  advisable  also  to  dig  up  the  filter 
bed  and  to  see  whether  it  is  in  danger  of 
getting  clogged  up?  We  have  heavy  clay 
soil  and  we  used  simply  broken  stones  in 
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a  ditch  for  a  filter  bed.  The  ground  is 
sloping.  We  have  our  septic  tank  214 
years ;  it  did  not  give  us  any  trouble,  but 
the  tank  being  about  150  ft.  from'  the 
house  at  the  end  of  a  four-inch  tile  line 
it  would  be  very  bad  if  we  would  find  one 
day  the  whole  sewer  clogged  up.  a  j 

Pennsylvania. 

I  should  not  disturb  a  septic  tank  and 
its  disposal  system  if  these  were  working 
satisfactorily.  The  tank  should  not  be 
opened  and  a  disinfectant  added;  in  fact, 
disinfectants  should  not  be  allowed  to  en¬ 
ter  from  the  house.  The  bacteria  that  live 
in  the  fluids  of  the  tank  gradually  de¬ 
compose  the  solids,  leaving  only  insoluble 
sludge  at  the  bottom  to  be  removed  at 
very  infrequent  intervals.  These  bacteria 
may  be  killed  by  the  disinfectants  used, 
just  as  germs  elsewhere  are  destroyed  by 
disinfectants.  It  is  upon  their  action  that 
successful  operation  of  the  tank  depends, 
and  they  should  be  left  alone  beneath  the 
thick  scum  that  forms  upon  the  surface 
of  the  liquids  within  the  tank.  They  work 
in  the  dark  and  without  air  best.  If  the 
drainage  system  ever  becomes  clogged,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  renew  it,  but  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  digging  it  up  to  see  if 
it  needed  digging  up.  m.  b.  d. 


Chinese  Egg  Situation 

.  [This  matter  has  been  of  considerable 
interest  to  poultrykeepers  in  this  country 
because  of  shipments  here  of  frozen  eggs 
from  China  at  times.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  has  been  received  here  by  radio  from 
Shanghai  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  :] 

The  pack  of  frozen  eggs  in  Shanghai 
for  the  Spring  season  just  closed  is  prob¬ 
ably  slightly  smaller  than  last  season. 
Chinese  buyers  estimate  that  country  pro¬ 
duction  in  Shanghai  territory  was  notice¬ 
ably  less  than  last  Spring.  For  the  whole 
of  China,  however,  the  pack  is  considered 
to  be  very  close  to  that  of  last  season. 
Operation  of  one  additional  plant  at  Han¬ 
kow  and  another  at  Tsingtao  probably 
offsets  the  slight  reduction  at  Shanghai. 
An  enterprising  Shanghai  packing  com¬ 
pany  took  over  an  idle  packing  plant  at 
Tsingtao  and  in  the  future  Tsingtao  may 
be  a  bigger  factor  than  formerly  in  the 
supply  situation.  Japan  is  a  heavy  buyer 
of  shell  eggs  at  Tsingtao.  Hankow  plants 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  ample  sup¬ 
plies  due  to  interrupted  traffic  on  the 
Peking-IIankow  railway  for  a  part  of  the 
season.  Although  similar  to  last  season, 
the  large  plant  at  Nanking  did  not  oper¬ 
ate  nearly  to  capacity. 

Europe  has  been  the  principal  outlet 
for  the  freezing  plants,  but  more  business 
has  been  done  with  the  United  States 
than  was  anticipated  early  in  the  season. 
In  spite  of  the  increase  in  tariff  rates 
there  was  a  demand  from  both  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  coast  importers.  Some  ship¬ 
ments  billed  to  London  were  later  sent  to 
New  York. 

Native  plants  in  the  interior  manufac¬ 
turing  most  of  the  dried  egg  products  had 
better  shipping  facilities  than  last  year. 
The  movement  of  goods  to  Tientsin  has 
been  more  dependable  than  to  Shanghai 
and  to  Hankow  Shanghai  exporters  state 
that  the  ability  of  Tientsin  exporters  to 
guarantee  shipment  for  a  particular  month 
has  favored  United  States  business  with 
Tientsin.  The  American  demand  for  dry 
yolk  has  been  exceptionally  good  and  sup¬ 
plies  are  too  small  to  fill  the  demand. 
There  are  ample  stocks  of  dry  albumen, 
but  not  of  a  high  shipping  quality  upon 
which  American  importers  insist. 


Egg  and  Poultry  Statistics 

The  Government  report  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  of  our  egg  and  poultry 
products  exports  and  imports  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  : 


Exports — 

Eggs  in  shell  (dozens) . 

Eggs  and  yolks,  frozen,  dried  or  canned 

(lbs.)  . 

Live  poultry  (lbs.) . 

Dressed  poultry  (lbs.) . 

Imports — 

Eggs  in  shell  (dozens) . 

Whole  eggs,  dried  (lbs.) . 

Whole  eggs,  frozen  (lbs.) . 

Yolks,  dried  (lbs.) . . . 

Yolks,  frozen  (lbs.) . 

Egg  albumen,  dried  (lbs.) . 

Egg  albumen,  frozen  (lbs.) . 

Live  poultry  (lbs.) . 

Dressed  poultry  (lbs.) . 

Poultry,  prepared  (lbs.) . 


7,658,540 

253,457 

284,144 

1,771,128 


137,663 

620,691 

1,802,212 

1,713,350 

2,061,078 

1,388,705 

65,342 

194,890 

1,697,120 

351,872 


More  Thrifty  Chicks 

On  page  949  I  read  the  item  “Thrifty 
Chicks.”  My  sister-in-law’s  report  fol¬ 
lows:  Out  of  120  eggs  set  in  the  incuba¬ 
tor  84  chicks  were  hatched.  She  still  has 
82.  They  are  seven  weeks  old,  all  well 
feathered  and  trim  as  a  canary. 

Michigan.  mbs.  s.  k.  b. 


“Only  yesterday,”  said  .Tones,  who  was 
discussing  philanthropy,  “I  refused  a  wo¬ 
man  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  I  passed  a  sleepless  night,  inc 
tone  of  her  reproachful  voice  never  lea 
me  for  a  moment.”  “Dear  me,  indeed  a 
kind  heart!  Who  was  the  woman?”  “My 
wife.” — Denver  Post. 
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Countrywide  Crop  Situation 

The  crop  report  issued  August  9  was 
based  on  conditions  the  first  of  the  month 
■xnd  does  not  show  the  further  injury  by 
drought  in  some  sections  during  the  first 
week  or  ten  days  of  August.  The  dry 
spell  was  broken  recently  by  fairly  gen¬ 
eral  rains  East  and  West,  but  the  ram- 
fall  was  uneven,  sometimes  light.  More  is 
still  needed  in  many  districts.  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  improving  somewhat  as 
compared  with  the  worst. 

The  output  of  all  crops  together  would 
be  a  little  below  average  according  to 
expectations  this  month.  July  weather 
conditions  brought  some  further  injury 
to  grain,  potatoes,  fruits  and  various  other 
lines  of  production.  Corn  has  justified 
its  reputation  as  one  of  the  few  fairly 
sure  crops.  It  was  a  little  below  average 
August  1  and  may  be  still  lower  now  but 
vet°a  fair  crop  and  promising  better  than 
in  early  Summer.  Corn  makes  a  good 
showing  beside  the  poor  condition  of  the 
small  grains.  But  it  was  very  dry  in  the 
East,  even  on  good  corn  land  and  many 
fields  in  that  region  will  be  light.  The 
South  has  a  good  crop  and  the  West  fairly 
good.  So  far  as  the  corn  is  concerned,  the 
feed  situation  would  not  be  greatly  chang¬ 
ed.  The  wheat  shortage  running  4  to  5  per 
cent  below  average  production  seems  to  be 
mainly  in  the  central  northwest,  while 
the  southwest  has  a  good  crop  and  other 
sections  fair.  The  poor  condition  of  the 
flax  crop  indicates  another  year  of  pro¬ 
duction  below  avera'ge  and  continued 
high  prices  for  linseed  meal. 

The  drop  of  about  6  million  bushels  in 
the  August  potato  estimate  compared 
with  that  of  July  does  not  mean  very 
much  in  itself,  but  it  often  happens  that 
when  the  crop  goes  backward  in  July  it 
fails  to  make  much  improvement  later. 
As  it  looks  now,  there  would  be  not  much 
over  3  bushels  per  capita  which  is  a  light 
production  and  likely  to  go  along  with 
prices  which  would  look  high  compared 
with  those  of  last  season.  The  present 
market  is  two  or  three  times  the  level  of 
a  year  ago.  Prices  in  1928  went  as  low 
as  75  cents  per  100  pounds  at  Chicago 
during  the  Fall  months.  Potatoes  are 
selling  well  above  $2  now,  although  the 
tendency  is  downward  under  gradually 
increasing  supplies.  Markets  -may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  decline  soon,  possibly  in  late 
August  and  in  September,  but  are  not 
likely  to  drop  to  very  low  levels  with  pres¬ 
ent  outlook  for  light  production. 

The  declines  in  condition  in  mid-sum¬ 
mer  were  greatest  in  several  Northeast¬ 
ern  States,  including  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  New  Jersey  and  most 
sections  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region, 
the  drouth  being  severe  and  persistent  in 
these  parts  of  the  country.  Maine  is  by 
far  the  leading  State  with  over  40  million 
bushels  estimated  and  all  other  States 
below  30  million.  Conditions  have  been 
favorable  for  the  crop  in  northern  New 
England.  Maine  is  almost  the  only  leading 
State  showing  a  gain  over  last  season’s 
production,  the  yield  per  acre  being  larg¬ 
er  as  now  estimated  and  more  than  off¬ 
setting  a  slightly  smaller  acreage.  New 
York  falls  short  of  last  season’s  output 
by  3  million  bushels ;  a  below-average 
crop.  New  Jersey  is  one-third  short  of 
last  season’s  production  which  accounts 
partly  for  the  recent  high  prices,  New 
•Jersey  potatoes  being  the  leading  feature 
at  this  time.  Sales  of  potatoes  in  Maine 
for  future  delivery  are  reported  at  prices 
double  those  prevailing  at  harvest  time 
last  season.  Early  dug  northern  potatoes 
are  selling  well  in  local  markets.  The 
prospect  for  sweet  potatoes  seems  to  be 
very  much  like  that  of  last  season  but  the 
price  outlook  is  better  because  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  are  affected  to  some  extent  by  a  short 
crop  of  the  white  kind. 

The  tree  fruits  made  a  still  poorer 
showing  in  August  than  appeared  in  the 
July  estimates.  The  combined  output  on 
this  basis  would  be  about  one-fifth  less 


than  the  ten-year  average  and  one-fourth 
less  than  was  indicated  a  year  ago.  Com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  pears  would  decrease 
one-fifth,  peaches  one-third  and  grapes 
one-fifth.  Much  of  the  shortage  is  in 
California  but  the  eastern  States  had  a 
light  set  of  most  fruits  and  suffered  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  mid-summer  drouth.  They 
®ay  still  turn  out  a  fair  crop  if  there  is 
"a in  enough  and  a  fairly  long  season.  The 
market  crop  has  not  gone  back  so  much 
as  the  total  crop  and  is  still  reckoned  at 
over  29  million  barrels  compared  with  a 
five  year  average  of  somewhat  above  32 
million  and  with  a  little  over  35  million 
last  year.  New  England  has  a  slightly 
[argor  market  crop  than  last  year  and  so 
has  Michigan  and  a  few  other  States,  but 
the  rule  is  a  decrease  in  indicated  pro- 
auction  from  East  to  West.  New  Yrork 
falls  half  a  million  barrels  behind  last 
year’s  light  production.  The  South  and 
the  Northwest  expect  about  an  average 
vrop  but  most  other  sections  show  de¬ 
creases.  The  low  percentages  of  condition 
uidicate  that  a  good  deal  of  culling  will  be 
needed  but  even  the  low  grades  are  likely 
10  hn<l  some  kind  of  market  demand  this 
season.  Conditions  of  the  apple  crop  in 
°f  the  New  England  States  is  below 
•Jo.  although  fairly  good  in  the  northern 
iait  of  that  area.  The  large  New  Eng- 
snCi  •crop’  that  is,  large  comparatively 
Peaking,  seems  to  be  somewhat  at  expense 
/  average  quality  and  much  the  same  is 
jrue  of  the  East  in  general.  While  the 
./  ai  l?each  crop  is  below  average  produc- 
oi  the  shortage  bears  mainly  on  the 
-mt hern  crop  already  marketed  and  on 
ahfornia  crop  mostly  grown  for  can- 
V*-  'The  supply  of  market  peaches  is 
y  f°  b®  fairly  liberal  and  demand 


should  continue  brisk  with  only  moderate 
competition  from  other  fruits. 

Pears  are  close  to  average  production 
but  the  shortage  is  serious  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States.  New  York  the  leading 
eastern  State  has  only  about  a  million 
bushels  in  prospect  compared  with  five- 
year  average  of  over  two  million.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  despite  frost  injury  still  has  an 
average  crop  and  the  northwest  promises 
better  than  average.  There  will  be  pears 
enough  but  so  many  of  them  will  be  from 
distant  producing  sections  that  the  price 
is  likely  to  be  high  in  the  East.  Midseason 
varieties  begin  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  bushel 
in  New  York. 

Grapes  are  below  average  production 
in  leading  sections,  especially  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  but  some  eastern  producing  sections 
are  above  average,  particularly  New  York 
and  Michigan.  There  is  little  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  to  indicate  shortage  of  the  eastern 
type  of  grape.  Early  reports  from  New 
York  grape  districts  indicate  possible 
range  of  $40  to  $60  per  ton  according  to 
variety.  New  York  would  have  76,000 
tons  compared  with  85.000  last  year  and 
the  five-year  average  of  70.000.  Michigan. 
Missouri,  Arkansas  and  several  States  of 
the  Corn  Belt  expect  good  sized  crops 
compared  with  the  average  season. 

The  field  bean  crop  has  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  weather  conditions  and  promises 
scarcely  more  than  average  production 
which  with  the  light  carry-over  would 
suggest  another  season  of  fairly  high 
prices.  New  York  with  1,215,000  bushels 
would  have  a  production  midway  between 
the  average  and  last  season’s  light  crop. 
Michigan  promises  about  average  and  so 
does  California,  but  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  except  Colorado,  promise,  increas¬ 
ed  output.  Maine  has  another  large  crop 
this  season  and  Vermont’s  estimated  crop 
is  far  above  average  quantity. 

The  total  onion  forecast  of  about  25 
million  bushels  may  be  compared  with 
scarely  more  than  20  million  reported 
last  season.  The  main  or  northern  crop 
would  be  a  little  over  IS  million  compared 
with  13  million  last  season.  These  figures 
of  course  mean  that  there  would  be  plenty 
of  onions  as  soon  as  shipments  become 
active  within  a  few  weeks  from  now.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  August  1 
report  does  not  consider  the  drouth  dam¬ 
age  of  the  first  week  of  this  month.  Near¬ 
ly  twice  last  year’s  production  is  expect¬ 
ed  from  Colorado  and  more  than  twice 
from  New  York  and  Ohio,  States  which 
Were  short  last  year.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  would  be  329  bushels,  compared 
with  273  last  season.  New  York  would 
have  400  bushels  per  acre  against  220  in 
1928,  and  Massachusetts  370  compared 
with  240.  G.  b.  F. 


Set  in  Their  Way 

I  have  25  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
March  25t.h  two  became  broody,  one 
Barred  and  one  White.  One  brought 
out  a  flock  of  13,  while  the  other,  owing 
to  jumping  on  and  off  the  nest,  spoiled 
the  whole  setting,  and  that  beast  has 
been  broody  ever  since.  T  have  tried 
everything,  sousing,  putting  in  dark 
place,  etc.  She  persists  in  protecting  her 
imaginary  flock.  There  are  seven  more 
like  her.  They  occupy  the  nests  so  that 
those  that  really  want  to  lay  do  so  in 
the  bushes  outside.  Is  there  any  method 
of  feeding  that  will  lessen  this  broodi¬ 
ness?  One  of  my  hens  always  cackles 
when  another  one  lays.  Is  she  a  “cheer 
leader”  or  trying  to  steal  all  the  glory? 

New  York.  L.  J-  s. 

We  know  of  no  system  of  feeding  or 
fasting  that  will  stop  broodiness,  though 
naturally  it  would  not  be  well  to  feed 
heavily  of  laying  mash  in  hot  weather 
to  broody  hens.  Attempts  to  punish 
broody  hens  bv  throwinr  water  on  them, 
tying  red  rags  to  their  tails,  etc.,  are  not 
effective.  The  best  plan  we  have  found 
is  an  airy  jail,  with  wire  netting  on 
three  sides  and  no  dark  spots  to  which 
they  can  retire.  Tough  sods  thrown 
bottom  side  up  in  the  broody  coop  often 
help  them  bury  their  troubles  by  making 
the  dirt  fly.  A  hen  has  to  be  greatly 
absorbed  to  neglect  investigating  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  a  sod  with  beak  and  nails. 

As  to  the  hen  that  cackles  when  an¬ 
other  one  lays,  we  have  met  such  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  hen  tribe — and  among 
humans  also. 


Controlling  Water-bugs 

How  can  water  bugs  be  destroyed? 
Several  remedies  have  been  ineffective. 

New  York.  M.  I. 

Water-bugs,  also  called  croton  bugs, 
are  smaller  relations  of  the  cockroach, 
and  similar  control  methods  are  used. 
As  with  all  insect  pests,  persistence  is 
needed  to  overcome  them.  One  iiart  of 
sodium  fluoride  to  one  part  of  flour,  dust¬ 
ed  about  where  they  run,  is  an  efficient 
poison.  It  may  be  used  with  a  small 
powder-gun,  and  puffed  into  cracks  along 
the  baseboards,  under  the  sink,  and  in 
kitchen  closets.  Repeat  the  applications 
frequently,  and  keep  it  up  after  the  in¬ 
sects  have  apparently  disappeared.  Many 
of  the  prepared  roach  powders  are  very 
effective.  They  may  also  be  killed  in 
great  quantities  with  plaster  of  Paris. 
Mix  the  plaster  with  flour,  and  put  in  a 
shallow  dish ;  near  by  place  another 
shallow  dish  containing  water.  Arrange 
the  saucer  or  dishes  so  that  the  insects 
can  reach  them  readily,  rearing  a  piece 
of  wood  or  cardboard  against  the  brim, 
so  that  they  can  crawl  up  to  the  bait. 
The  sodium  fluoride  is  really  efficient  if 
used  persistently. 


The  neighbors  always  say  “lucky”  when  Purina-fed 
pullets  begin  laying  and  paying  in  the  early  fall.  “Luck” 
they  say  when  Purina-fed  flocks  keep  nests  full  all  winter. 


Gall  it  luck  if  you  will  .  .  .  but  be  lucky.  It  pays. 
Feed  your  pullets  Purina  Growena  and  Intermediate 
Hen  Chow.  Build  up  the  egg  factories  now  so  they  will 
be  ready  to  make  you  “lucky”  when  egg  prices  go  up. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PURINA 

POULTRY 

CHOWS 


This  FREE  Book  on  Feeding  b^- 
Will  Increase  Your  Profits 

If  you  keep  poultry,  cattle  or  swine  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  this 
free  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle.”  It  is 
filled  with  valuable  information  for  both  the  beginner  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  breeder  It  explains  how  Struven’s  Fish  Meal  will  increase  your 
profits  by  providing  all  essentials  for  rapid,  healthy  growth  of  poultry, 
swine  and  cattle.  Protein  and  mineral  contents  are  combined  in  the 
most  digestible  and  beneficial  form  insuring  you  better  results  and 
greater  profits.  Write  today  for  sample  and  book — BOTH  FREE! 

CHAS.  M.  STRCVEN  k  CO.,  114-116-M  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Unequalled  Broiler  and  Roaster  Matings 

Rock-Wyandotte  Brahma  Cross . $14.50—100 

Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Brahmas.  15.50—100 
Heavy  Breed  Cross,  3  wks.  old ,  express  collect  20.50 — 100 
12-14  wks.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  express  collect,  $1.45  each 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Chicks  C.  O.  D.  8c 

100  Rocks  or  Red,  $12.00  Leghorns,  $8.00 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Light,  $7.00 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95 76  to 
maturity  free. 

C.  M.  Lauver  Box  73  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  quality  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $10.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

100J5  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


ITI  CU’Sl  SUPERIOR 

u  LO  n  O  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  .  $10  OO  per  100 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  10O 

Heavy  Mixed  ....  8.00  per  100 

100  per  cent  live  arrival.  Prepaid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  1  Oo. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  80. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100j{ 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUM1IAIU1NEU,  Heaver  Spring,,  Penn, 


C.  O.  D.— Barred  Rocks,  $10—100;  $90—1.000. 
U/llCKS  Heavy  Mixed,  $8— 100.  White  Rocks,  $U— 
100.  Large  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  *9—100.  100 %  Guaran¬ 

teed.  Order  from  adv.  TWIX  IIATCIIKKT,  Me Alfgtervllie,  l’a. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

COLUMBIA  POULTRYFARM, Toms  River,  N.J. 


AI/UITC  U7V  A  WnHTTEC  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearlings. 
tYiIIIL  W  I  ANUU1  ILO  Special  Summer  Price. 

Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.  P.  A.  Cei’tifled. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1  95-A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


III  AVK  for  wale  Borne  Choice  Pedigreed  CocherelH 

raised  from  Cornell  chicks  this  year,  will  sell  them 
cheap.  MEKCElt,  Flslitill,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Rarred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  $10.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  $8.00  a  100 
llerbsterV  Poultry  Farm,  Box  158,  McClure,  Pa. 


PI  TI  I  FTQ  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy  produc- 
*  a-/  A-tl-iL-t  1  >J  jpg  strain,  sired  by  pedigreed  males, 
with  heavy  producing  hens.  14  weeks  old  and  ready  to 
lay.  Prices  reasonable.  Money  hack  if  not  satisfied 
JOHNSON’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Ramsey,  N.  J 


Hanson  Strain  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  large  egg  hens,  $3.00  up.  Circular. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM  -  MONTVALE,  N.  J. 


1*1.. n f(> ft  One  thousand  March  or  April  hatched 
•  *  OlllCU  Barred  Roek  Pullets.  CARL  BAUCH, 
Briarcliff  Lodge,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


INI  II I  111  I  INI  III!  IMIIIMIIII 1 1 II IIIMIIIIIIIMIII 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Many  inquiries  are  received  about 
“puzzle  contests”  in  connection  with  sub¬ 
scription  schemes  for  mail-order  publica¬ 
tions.  The  following  story  showing  the 
deception  practiced  on  trusting  people  is 
worthy  of  space  in  Publisher’s  Desk : 

Mrs.  Blank  solves  a  puzzle  to  find  her¬ 
self  more  puzzled  than  before ! 

She  ran  across  it  in  her  favorite  maga¬ 
zine,  a  puzzle  with  a  large  sum  of  money 
offered  for  the  solution. 

Puzzles  had  always  intrigued  Mrs. 
Blank,  and  this  one  looked  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  simple.  If  her  eyes  were  not  so 
old — still — then,  in  a  flash  it  came  to 
her — yes,  that  was  the  correct  solution. 
She  hopefully  mailed  her  answer  to  the 
“contest  manager.” 

The  reply  was  prompt.  Mrs.  Blank 
was  lucky.  Her  answer  to  the  puzzle  was 
correct  and  earned  her  a  large  number  of 
points  toward  the  first  prize,  making  it 
(so  she  was  assured)  almost  hers! 

Almost — but  here  was  a  condition  she 
had  not  anticipated.  To  “qualify”  for 
the  prize  she  must  send  in  several  dollars 
worth  of  subscriptions  to  a  magazine,  one 
dollar  of  which  she  might  retain  for  her¬ 
self.  If  she  sent  in  the  balance  within  a 
certain  date,  the  prize  would  be  substan¬ 
tially  increased. 

On  receipt  of  the  subscriptions,  more 
points  would  be  added  to  her  already 
generous  total.  One  more  point,  to  be 
awarded  for  adding  up  correctly  the 
figures  in  a  picture  on  an  enclosed  circu¬ 
lar,  won  the  first  prize  ! 

The  circular  pointed  out  temptingly 
the  luxuries  which  the  first  prize  would 
bring.  In  one  corner,  in  small  type,  were 
the  rules  o^  the  contest,  but  she  hurried 
over  these.  To  her,  the  first  prize  was  a 
fortune  ard  slie  could  surely  win  it  by 
adding  up  the  figures  on  an  adding  ma¬ 
chine.  Ur  fortunately,  however,  she  didn  t 
know  mai  y  friends  who  would  care  to 
subscribe  to  that  particular  magazine. 
They  were  all  poor  working  people  like 
herself. 

A  follow-up  letter  decided  her.  bhe  re¬ 
called  that  the  advertisement  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the - Magazine  and  she  felt 

they  would  not  print  anything  which 
wasn’t  all  right.  From  her  own  savings 
she  sent  in  money  to  cover  the  subscrip¬ 
tions,  carefully  added  up  the  figures  in 
the  picture,  mailed  her  answer  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  wait  for  the  prize. 

Mrs.  Blank  was  informed  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  filed  her  answer.  They  now  of¬ 
fered  to  let  her  make  a  second  qualifica¬ 
tion  if  she  would  repeat  the  entire  pro¬ 
cedure  again.  A  second  qualification 
would  be  valuable  because,  in  the  event 
that  more  than  one  person  turned  in  a 
correct  addition  for  the  figures  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  a  “final”  test  would  be  necessary. 
This,  as  had  been  explained  in  the  rules 
of  the  contest,  would  consist  in  making 
words  of  the  letters  in  a  specified  slogan. 

Apparently  our  correspondent’s  addi¬ 
tion  was  incorrect,  for  she  was  not  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  the  “final”  contest 
to  determine  the  winner.  After  waiting 
four  months  she  wrote  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Bureau  : 

“Last  Winter  I  answered  a  puzzle  of 
which  I  am  sending  you  the  letters  they 
sent  me  and  will  you  please  read  them 
over  carefully,  and  can  you  help  me  to 
get  my  money  back?  They  promised  so 
fair  if  I  would  send  them  $3  worth  of 
subscriptions  for  their  paper  they  would 
send  me  a  lot  of  money.  They  never  sent 
me  one  cent,  and  can  you  make  them  send 
me  some  money  or  even  send  me  back  my 
$3? 

“I  am  a  poor  woman  and  thought  it 
would  help  me  and  I  sent  them  the  money 
I  necessarily  needed,  thinking  I  would  get 
more  in  return. 

“I  know  my  answer  was  right,  for  it 
was  added  with  the  adding  machine.  I 
would  be  very  grateful  to  you  if  you 
could  help  me.” 

The  Bureau  could  do  nothing  to  help 
her,  since  legally  there  had  been  no  fraud. 
But  a  woman’s  time  and  money  were 
g0ne — and  with  it  went  the  confidence 
which  she  and  her  friends  had  formerly 
reposed  in  advertising. 

“Puzzle  contests  damage  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  advertising.” — National  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

We  desire  to  add  that  no  self-respecting 
publication  prints  the  puzzle  contest  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  opinion 
of  the  enclosed  tobacco  cure.  I  have  been 
smoking  about  20  years  and  would  give  a 
lot  to  be  rid  of  the  habit.  E.  F.  R. 

New  York. 

The  way  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit  is 
to  exert  some  will  power  and  quit.  Any 
drugs  that  would  destroy  the  craving  for 
tobacco  of  habitual  users  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  system.  Patent  nostrums 
only  relieve  the  victim  of  his  money.  A 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  quit. 


Will  you  advise  me  on  the  desirability 
of  buying  preferred  stock  of  the  Marlin 
Firearms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.?  They 
say  if  you  buy  four  shares  at  $25  each 
they  will  give  you  a  new  rifle  or  shotgun. 
They  say  the  stock  pays  7%  per  cent. 

New  York.  w.  j.  m. 

We  do  not  like  the  proposition  of  the 
Marlin  Firearms  Co.  of  New  Haven, 
Conn,,  to  sell  guns  in  connection  with  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  stock  of  the  company. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  market,  so  far 
as  we  can  find,  for  the  stock  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  and  if  you  invest  your  money  in 
the  stock,  we  know  of  no  means  by  which 
you  can  get  it  back. 

Is  the  Washington  Automobile  Service 
Corporation  a  good  safe  insurance  on  au¬ 
tomobiles?  New  York  headquarters  are 
203  Broadway,  Arcade  Bldg.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  New  Jersey  headquarters,  16-24 
William  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  w.  C.  R. 

New  York. 

Washington  Automobile  Service  Cor¬ 
poration  is  not  selling  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  at  all.  It  is  selling  a  “service  con¬ 
tract”  such  as  has  been  denounced  in 
Publisher’s  Desk  a  hundred  times  or  more 
during  the  past  half  dozen  years.  These 
service  contracts  are  the  most  persistent 
easy-money  schemes  that  we  know  except 
the  work-at-home  frauds  for  women.  It 
is  rarely  that  any  of  these  organizations 
last  more  than  one  season.  It  seems  nec¬ 
essary  to  warn  our  readers  against  these 
frauds  in  every  issue — and  then  some  bite. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  shipping  tag 
of  M.  Shapiro,  163  Boerum  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  This  man  was  through  the  valley 
looking  for  eggs.  He  has  made  me  a 
very  good  offer ;  in  fact  he  has  offered  so 
much  in  various  ways  that  he  has  aroused 
my  suspicion.  Would  you  look  him  up 
financially  and  give  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  he  is  reliable  or  not?  He  had  a 
bank  reference  with  him,  but  no  refer¬ 
ence  on  the  tags.  o.  D.  B. 

New  York. 

We  can  find  no  record  of  the  party 
mentioned,  but  will  remind  the  shippers 
of  our  oft-repeated  advice  to  ship  only 
to  houses  or  individuals  of  known  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

I  have  heard  nothing  from  the  Clover- 
leaf  Mfg.  Co.,  2714  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  they  have  made  no  attempt  to 
make  any  adjustment  for  the  aerial. 

New  York.  e.  c.  o. 

The  above  refers  to  the  purchase  of  a 
“Subantenna”  more  than  a  year  ago 
which  is  one  of  the  underground  anten¬ 
nae  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  they  se¬ 
cure  better  radio  reception  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  aerial.  This  device  was  returned  to 
the  Cloverleaf  Mfg.  Co.,  but  no  adjust¬ 
ments  or  replacement  has  been  secured 
in  the  meantime.  Our  letters  in  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  behalf  have  been  ignored.  The 
claims  for  these  underground  aerials  have 
been  pretty  well  exploded  as  unjustified. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  Clover  Art  Shoppe,  5  Beekman  St., 
New  York  City,  manufacturers  of  greet¬ 
ing  cards?  f.  p.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

The  above  is  another  of  the  deceptive 
work-at-home  schemes.  All  these  schemes 
offer  an  opportunity  to  lose  some  money ! 

There  is  a  man  around  here  claiming 
to  represent  the  Standard  Extension  Uni¬ 
versity  of  134  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 
He  offers  a  correspondence  course  in 
stenography,  typewriting  and  secretarial 
sciences,  free  tuition,  books  and  supplies 
to  cost  $135  with  a  gift  of  a  No.  5  Un¬ 
derwood  typewriter  also.  Is  this  concern 
good,  and  will  they  do  as  they  agree?  Is 
their  course  any  good?  Agent  is  trying 
to  get  my  daughter  to  enroll  in  his  school. 
He  wants  her  as  a  demonstration  student 
for  advertising  purposes,  therefore  is  of¬ 
fering  her  free  tuition.  He  says  he  takes 
a  few  from  each  locality  thus.  All  others 
have  to  pay  the  regular  tuition,  $265,  plus 
the  $135.  w.  c.  D. 

Massachusetts. 

The  above  is  quite  typical  of  the  mis¬ 
representations  and  deception  practiced 
by  the  agents  selling  correspondence 
courses.  There  is  nothing  free  in  the 
proposition  and  the  $135  pays  for  the 
typewriter  (probably  a  second-hand  ma¬ 
chine)  the  commission  of  the  agent  and 
a  good  profit  to  the  promoters  besides. 
Furthermore,  not  one  person  in  ten  can 
derive  any  benefit  from  correspondence 
courses  in  such  subjects.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  well  to  remember  the  report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  only  7  per  cent  of  those  who  en¬ 
roll  for  correspondence  courses  complete 
them. 


Next  time  a  man  tells  you  that  talk  is 
cheap,  ask  him  if  he  knows  how  much  a 
session  of  Congress  costs. — Life. 


Raw  Pork  a  Dangerous 
Food 

A  usually  not  very  fatal  disease,  but 
one  disagreeable  to  have  and  quite  capa¬ 
ble  of  causing  death,  may  result  from 
eating  insufficiently  cooked  pork  from  pigs 
harboring  in  their  bodies  “flesh  worms” 
of  microscopic  size.  These  worms  are 
known  as  trichinae,  and  the  disease  they 
cause  as  trichinosis.  About  five  per  cent 
of  human  infections  by  trichinae  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  result  fatally,  but  the  actual  pro¬ 
portion  is  very  uncertain,  for,  doubtless, 
many  mild  cases  are  unrecognized.  The 
outward  symptoms  are  not  very  distinc¬ 
tive  ;  they  resemble  those  of  mild  typhoid 
and  other  disorders,  and,  unless  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  suspicions  are  aroused,  their  actual 
cause  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  sever¬ 
ity  of  an  attack  of  trichinosis  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  number  of  young  trichinae 
taken  into  the  body  in  infested  meat.  In 
marked  cases,  more  or  less  abdominal  dis¬ 
tress  may  appear  within  a  few  hours  from 
eating,  to  be  followed  in  the  days  and 
weeks  ensuing  by  irregular  fever,  swelling 
of  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
muscular  soreness  and  pain  and  special 
symptoms  due  to  the  particular  organ  of 
the  body  most  affected.  The  active  course 
of  the  disease  usually  extends  over  three 
or  four  weeks,  though  several  months  may 
elapse  before  complete  recovery. 

Hogs  and  rats  harbor  the  small  round 
worms  that  cause  trichinosis.  The  full 
grown  worms  are  from  a  sixteenth  to  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  live  in 
the  stomach  and  upper  intestine  of  the 
animals  containing  them  and  then  pass 
out,  but,  before  they  go,  the  female  worm 
gives  birth  to  numerous  young  so  small 
that  they  readily  pass  through  the  tissues 
and  enter  the  blood  stream.  These  young 
worms,  of  microscopic  size,  are  carried  in 
the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  but 
finally  lodge  in  the  muscles.  There  they 
coil  up  and  become  enclosed  in  capsules 
made  from  the  muscular  tissue  about 
them.  They  are  then  said  to  be  encysted. 
The  young  worms  may  live  for  months,  or 
even  years,  in  animal  muscles,  but  finally 
die  and  the  cysts  may  become  impregnated 
by  lime  salts  and  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  as  grayish  white  specks  in  the  meat. 
These  cysts  may  be  so  numerous  that  up¬ 
wards  of  50,000  might  be  found  in  a  single 
ounce. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  adult 
worms  pass  from  rats  to  hogs  and  back 
again.  Country  slaughterhouses,  where 
rats  abound  and  hogs  are  fed  upon  offal, 
are  good  breeding  places  for  trichinosis. 
Pigs  raised  upon  the  farm  may  become  in¬ 
fested,  however.  In  June  of  last  year  a 
family  in  Wood  County,  Ohio,  became  ill 
from  eating  insufficiently  cooked  pork  of 
its  own  raising,  in  spite  of  having  been 
warned  against  this.  The  father  and  three 
children  died.  But  three  deaths  from  tri¬ 
chinosis  had  been  reported  in  that  State 
in  the  five  years  previous.  An  outbreak 
of  trichinosis  occurred  at  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  in  January  of  this  year.  One  death 
followed.  A  pig  grown  upon  a  farm  near 
the  city  was  responsible ;  72  cases,  with 
three  deaths,  were  reported  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health  in  Connecticut  in 
the  preceding  nine  years. 

Prevention  of  trichinosis  is  easy.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  all  pork  and  food  con¬ 
taining  pork  be  well  cooked.  The  micro¬ 
scopic  worms  within  the  cysts  of  infested 
meat  are  killed  by  a  temperature  much 
below  that  of  boiling  water.  If  they  are 
killed,  they  cannot  develop  into  mature 
worms  in  the  human  stomach  and  send 
their  young  into  human  muscles.  Raw 
pork  is  not  a  typical  American  food.  There 
are  many  Americans  of  foreign  birth,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  brought  with  them  a  taste 
for  smoked  and  otherwise  slightly  cooked 
ham  and  other  pork  products.  German 
and  Italian  families  are  particularly 
likely  to  use  pork  in  these  forms.  Even 
tasting  of  raw  sausage  to  determine  the 
amount  of  seasoning  to  be  used  might  re¬ 
sult  in  trichinosis  if  the  bit  of  meat  eaten 
happened  to  contain  the  trichinae  in  their 
cysts.  Ordinary  cooking  temperatures 
which  shall  reach  the  interior  of  large 
pieces  of  pork  safeguard  those  eating  the 
meat,  and,  if  any  have  an  acquired  taste 
for  pork  in  any  raw  or  semi-raw  form, 
this  had  better  be  discouraged.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  danger  involved  should  be  all  that 
is  necessary  to  make  pork  “rare”  in  cook¬ 
ing  equally  rare  on  our  tables  or  at  our 
picnics.  m.  B.  d. 


Sale  of  Estate 

Where  several  heirs  live  in  different 
States  and  there  is  a  small  estate  to  be 
sold  for  about  $400,  will  it  be  necessary 
to  send  each  a  quitclaim  deed  to  sign? 
Will  the  same  procedure  have  to  be  done 
in  case  a  warranty  deed  is  demanded? 

M.  c. 

If  there  was  no  will  and  the  matter  is 
not  pending  in  surrogate’s  court  it  will 
be  necessary  to  send  the  deed  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  heirs  for  their  signatures.  It  will 
have  to  be  acknowledged  by  each  of  them 
before  a  notary  public,  and  a  county 
clerk’s  certificate  of  their  county  must 
be  attached.  n.  t. 


The  old  lady  was  not  used  to  rail 
travel  and  pestered  the  conductor  a  good 
deal.  Finally  she  asked,  “Are  you  sure 
the  train  will  stop  if  you  pull  that  rope?” 
“Oh.  yes.  ma’am.”  “Well,  how  does  it 
work?”  “You  see,  the  other  end  is  around 
the  engineer’s  neck.”  —  Railroad  Maga¬ 
zine. 


tne  unaauia  wm  make 
the  most  out  of  it!  If  it 
matures  —  you’re  in  luck. 
Put  it  in  a  Unadilla  and 
make  the  best  winter  milk 
producing  feed.  If  your 
corn  doesn’t  mature  —  if  it 
freezes  or  grows  infested  with  the  corn- 
borer —  put  it  in  a  Unadilla  —  its  sort  of 
ensilaging  means  certain  death  to  the 
European  pest.  Insure  your  crops’ 
use  and  profitableness  by  putting  them 
in  a  Unadilla  — the  strongest,  easiest  to 
erect  and  safest  silo  made. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list. 
Immediate  shipment  in  alt  sizes  of  Oregon 
Fir  and  Spruce.  Dig  discount  for  cash  on 
delivery.  Payments  on  time  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


copper -content 
galvanized 


ROSS  METAL 

CRIBS 

-BINS 


Brooder  Houses  ■ 

Hog  Houses  41 
Cribs  ■  Silos 


Safe.  Dependable.  More 
money  from  your  crop. 
Write  today.  Check  items 
wanted. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
Warder,  Springfield 


Cutters 


The  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Works  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

Cuts  stalks,  doesn’t  pull  them. 

Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  horse. 
Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  farmers.  Get 
your  catalog  NOW— Be  prepared.  Write : 


LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  187,  Lincoln,  Illinois 


Metal  Roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


BROWN 


FENCE 


Direct  from  Factory 

Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poultry 
Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  „  . 

Heaters,  Furnaces,  Separators,  Tires,  Baoy 
Chicks  or  Brooders,  get  my  new,  latest 
Free  Cut  Price  Catalog 

See  how  much  my  Direct- From- Factory  Freight  F am  P 
eaves  you.  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour  service.  Jim  r°  .* 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Pent.  4309.  Cleveland,  On«L 


y  w  Man’s  Corn  harvester  Door  Man’s  price. 


Have  several  good  used  silos  for 
XI I  (IS  I,ocated  in  various  parts  of  Jr  ■  J 

LlJiULEI  O.  COOK  -  Hackettotown,  ft. 
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American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.i5 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  301b  St  New  York. 
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Del-Mar-Va  6,090  Square  Miles 
Finest  Agricultural  Opportunities 

Within  three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid 
concrete  highways  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  System  permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable 
climate.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes,  low  priced.  Good  schools,  low 
(flirps  Handsome  descriptive  booklet  FREE.  Address 
1 67  PEL-MAR- VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


The  World’ s  Leading 

TAXIDERMISTS 

Mounting  by  Museum  Methods 
Ail  heads  modelled, not  “stuffed” 
Master-mounting  :  Master-tanning 
Write  for  new  catalog 
JAMES  L.  CLARK  STUDIOS.  INC. 
705-715  Whitlock  Avenue,  New  York 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  1  08,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


KODAK  FILMS 

Developed  tor  5c.  Prints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargement  «0e.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  TOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  4J  Bertha  St..  Altenf,  R.  V. 

THE  THOMPSON  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Brallleboro,  Vt  — 

Gives  15  months  instruction  in  practical  nursing. 
Women  from  20  to  to  years  of  age  received.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  apply  to  Superintendent. 


nV  Using  My  REE  SCENT  and  INSTRUCTIONS 
O  One  man  found  three  bee  trees  in  one  afternoon. 
WILL  GROVER,  Bristol,  Vermont. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  share  our  farm  with  a  trustworthy, 
clean  and  reliable  man,  no  drinker,  who  in  re¬ 
turn  will  take  care  of  our  small  apple  orchard, 
clean  onr  poultry  houses,  keep  a  small  flock,  and 
do  some  repairing  if  needed;  can  raise  whatever 
he  wants:  excellent  farm  for  sheep;  must  have 
his  own  team.  ADVERTISER  6823,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  on  private  estate,  practical  and  col¬ 
lege-trained  single  man;  must  be  able  to  keep 
records,  care  of  stock  and  poultry,  milk  cows, 
etc.;  state  all  particulars  and  references,  salary 
desired  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6871, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  cook  for  permanent 

position  in  private  family,  country;  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  good  home,  good  wages;  ref¬ 
erences  needed;  write  MRS.  SHAUN  KELDY, 
Richmond,  Mass.  Telephone,  Richmond  17. 


WANTED — Party  to  stock  a  hill  farm  with 
sheep  or  poultry,  or  both,  for  what  he  can 
make  out  of  it  during  a  term  of  years;  farm, 
home,  barn  and  fuel  free;  only  to  live  on  the 
place  for  protection  to  owner's  Summer  home. 
BOX  512,  Saxtons  River,  Vt. 


MAN  and  wife  wanted,  run  farm  and  help  in 
boarding-house,  50-50  on  profits;  must  have 
team.  ADVERTISER  6912,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  white  woman,  cooking,  in  fami¬ 
ly  of  two  adults,  country  position;  references 
required  for  character,  ability;  $15  weekly; 
wanted  after  Labor  Day.  ADVERTISER  6914, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  manager  for  small,  up-to-date 
retail  business;  must  be  capable  of  handling 
all  branches  except  production;  promotion  of 
business  essential;  state  education,  experience, 
age,  etc.  DEAN  DAIRY,  Waltham,  Mass. 


WANTED — Cook-houseworker,  small  family  in 
country;  state  wages  expected,  age,  references. 
ADVERTISER  6925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  women  to  do  general  housework,  assist 
cook  and  wait  on  table;  all  modern  conveni¬ 
ences;  must  be  willing  to  live  on  farin’.  N.  R. 
SPEIDEN,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Farm. 


WANTED  —  Dairyman-herdsman,  commercial 
dairy  farm  near  Albany,  N.  Y\ ;  experienced 
producing  certified  milk;  DeLaval  milker;  able 
make  tests;  only  man  with  commercial  dairy 
experience  references  need  apply;  six-room  house, 
$110  monthly,  liberal  bonus;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars,  family,  references,  experience,  education; 
must  come  New  York  for  interview  own  ex¬ 
pense.  Write  ROOM  544,  30  Church  St.,  New 
York  City. 


RELIABLE  Protestant  barber  with  small  fami¬ 
ly;  good  tenement  over  shop.  Write  C.  A. 
WELLS,  Concord,  Vermont. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
maintains  an  employment  agency  for  its 
graduates  in  dairying,  horticulture,  landscape 
gardening,  greenhouse  management,  poultry  and 
general  agriculture;  anyone  interested  in  good 
trained  working  men,  apply  to  O.  L.  GOODLIN'G, 
Dean,  National  Farm  School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  farm  man¬ 
ager;  age  40,  married,  Protestant;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  lifetime  experience:  do  A.  R.  work; 
available  September  1.  ADVERTISER  6877, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  caretaker  of  private  es¬ 
tate  or  farm,  by  young  German  couple;  handy 
and  reliable;  best  of  references.  Address 
FRITZ  JONAS,  177  Broadway,  Montieello,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  as  milker  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  can  also  operate  car;  life-time 
experience;  please  state  wages  and  work  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6894,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager  open,  thoroughly  versed  com¬ 
mercial  farming,  dairying,  breeding,  market¬ 
ing  on  practical,  scientific  basis  for  profitable 
results;  references  certifying  such  ability.  BOX 
47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FARM  manager  with  over  20  years  experience 
in  estate  work  desires  position  in  Eastern 
New  York  State;  Protestant,  age  40,  references. 
ADVERTISER  6907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  lady  wishes  place  to  keep  house  with 
two  small  children  school  age  in  American 
family;  write  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  F. 
R.  WILLIAMSON,  Box  1,  Pluckemin,  N.  .T. 


FARM  foreman,  manager,  desires  position  on 
private  estate;  American,  life-time  experience 
general  farming,  handling  men,  crop  rotation, 
stock,  fruit,  vegetables,  roads,  grounds;  wife 
and  18-year  daughter  would  assist  in  household 
and  secretarial  duties;  only  good-paying,  high- 
grade,  permanent  offer  considered;  good  house 
and  perquisits;  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  farm  and  estate,  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  all  branches  of  agriculture  in  all  its 
modern  features;  college  training,  17  years’  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  profitably  managed  farms  and  es¬ 
tates;  highest  reference  from  former  and  pres¬ 
ent  employers.  ADVERTISER  6906,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  middle-aged  man,  poultry- 
man,  caretaker,  handy  with  tools,  sober  and 
reliable;  state  wages  in  first,  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6915,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  thorough  knowledge  of  test  feed¬ 
ing,  balancing  rations,  calf  raising,  show-fit¬ 
ting  and  butter-making;  married;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6918,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  ready  October  1 ;  Cornell  training, 
iife-time  practical  experience,  30  years  old, 
married,  two  small  children;  capable  full  man¬ 
agement  of  large  herd ;  do  own  veterinary  work ; 
produce  all  grades  milk;  make  records,  fitting, 
showing,  good  calf  raiser;  prefer  Ilolsteins;  in 
Pennsylvania.  P.  O.  BOX  31,  Childs,  Md. 


ESTATE  manager  or  head  gardener  open  for 
engagement,  having  had  life  and  agricultural 
college  experience  in  every  department  of  agri¬ 
cultural  work;  thorough  knowledge  of  purebred 
stock,  A.R.  work,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
greenhouse,  and  landscape  work,  working  from 
blue  prints,  etc. ;  unlimited  experience  in  rais¬ 
ing  poultry,  turkeys,  pheasants  and  water-fowl; 
familiar  with  all  construction  work,  willing  to 
develop  old  or  new  estate  where  neatness, 
thrift  and  honesty  would  be  appreciated;  no 
tobacco  or  profanity;  married,  American,  no 
children;  excellent  references.  Address  POST 
OFFICE  BOX  218,  North  Cohassett,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  practical,  reliable,  will  change 
position;  life  experience;  specialize  eggs,  broil¬ 
ers  and  day-old  chicks;  also  pheasants,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  rabbits,  dogs;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  6921,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  first-class  hand  milker; 

others  need  not  apply;  wages  $65,  board,  room 
and  washing;  permanent.  BOX  302,  Cobleskill, 


PROTESTANT  young  man  to  assist  on  modern 
commercial  poultry  plant;  must  be  willing, 
industrious  and  interested  worker;  experience 
unnecessary;  state  age.  weight,  height,  wages 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  6934,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Mechanic  and  handy  man  for  large 
.  dairy  farm  who  understands  carpentry,  paint- 
mg,  cement  and  pipe  work,  also  electric  motors, 
ate.;  prefer  middle-aged,  single  man  of  good 
habits  who  wants  a  good  home,  willing  to  help 
with  farm  work  when  needed;  wages  $75  in 
Summer  and  $60  in  Winter  and  board  and  room. 
I  REMAR  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J.  Phone  171-L. 


MAN,  40,  American,  single,  position  caretaker 
of  camp  or  club-house;  can  do  plain  painting, 
handy  with  tools,  tend  lawns;  at  present  em¬ 
ployed.  ADVERTISER  6927,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOLLANDER  wants  a  position  among  Holstein 
or  Guernsey  cows  where  milking  3  times  a  day 
is  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6924,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  experienced  farmer,  married,  no 
children,  desires  position  with  separate  house; 
milk  and  fuel:  is  willing  to  board  help.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6929,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  single,  30,  thoroughly 
trained  and  experienced  in  all  branches,  de¬ 
sires  position  commercial  or  private  estate,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  to  milk  a 
number  of  cows  three  times  daily;  good  wages, 
house  with  all  improvements,  milk,  etc.;  % 
t0  school,  stores,  churches.  RONELLSON 
i  ARM,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

"  ANTED — Girl  or  young  woman,  fond  of  chil- 
as  nurse;  good  home,  permanent  job. 
ADVERTISER  6933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

V  ANTED — Couple ;  man  gardener,  handy,  use- 
ful;  wife  cook;  comfortable  furnished  quar- 
ters;  permanent  job;  give  references  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  6932,  care  Rural  New- 

lorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  position  as  caretaker 
or  manager  on  gentleman’s  place;  experienced 
in  landscape  and  garden  work,  fruit,  poultry 
and  care  of  stock;  best  references  as  to  ability 
and  character;  a  congenial  place  where  con¬ 
scientious  work  is  appreciated  is  more  important 
than  big  wages.  ADVERTISER  6936,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  German,  28,  single,  over  4  years  in 
America,  best  references,  wishes  position  as 
caretaker  on  private  estate;  has  experience  in 
raising  farm  crops  and  all  live  stock;  state 
Wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6939, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


V  ANTED — Farmer  and  gardener,  single,  for 

Private  place  near  Roslyn,  Long  Island;  have 
’tie  milk  cow,  also  drive  a  car;  wages  $65  per 
roonth,  good  room,  shower  bath,  first-class  meals 
state  age,  nationality,  particulars. 
.A  ERTISER  6931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

wanted— Good  reliable  poultryman  with  pre* 
'ious  practical  experience  and  references; 
man  knowledge  of  hatching  and 

n  one  with  clean  character  who  will  ap- 

tat  ate  a  wholesome  home  atmosphere  and  will 
-  a  he.rsonal  interest  and  pride  in  the  busi- 
stating  salary  and  references. 
HOMEWOOD  FARM,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY'  foreman,  private  or  commercia.,  seven 
years’  experience,  college  training,  33  years 
old,  married.  ADVERTISER  6928,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  15  years’  experience,  is  open 
for  engagement:  references.  ADVERTISER 
6937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG,  single,  young,  experienced  herdsman 
desires  position;  agricultural  graduate,  experi¬ 
enced  calf  raiser,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
A.  R.  work,  and  production  of  grade  A  certified 
milk.  ADVERTISER  6940,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  or  working  foreman; 

four  children;  wife  would  board  help.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIFE  experienced  cook,  public  or  private;  self, 
caretaker-farmer-chauffeur;  honest,  recommen¬ 
dations.  ADVERTISER  6942,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  dairy  farm  near  good  town; 

have  southern  cottage  with  some  cash  as  part 
payment.  Address  FRED  SMITH,  7  W.  Main 
St.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WORKING-MAN’S  home,  %  acre,  6  rooms,  ga¬ 
rage;  price  $2,000,  terms  $400  cash,  $15  month¬ 
ly.  BOX  543,  Central  Islip,  L.  X.,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER,  48,  married;  compe¬ 
tent;  reference;  private  estate.  ULLRICH,  665 
Knickerbocker  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
Highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home:  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — The  farm  of  your  dreams;  now 
making  $5,000  yearly  profits;  40  Guernseys; 
milk  bottled  at  13c;  55  miles  from  New  York 
City;  on  concrete  pavement;  house  all  improve¬ 
ments;  all  machinery  and  electric  equipment; 
price  $45,000;  cash  $25,000  required.  G.  R. 
CHATFIELD,  6  Varick  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 18-acre  farm,  all  good  ground  for 
trucking;  good  buildings;  $5,000,  $1,600  cash. 
GUS  FELTMAN,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


183-ACRE  dairy  farm,  75  acres  watered  pasture 
with  some  timber,  80  acres  tillage,  balance 
timber;  saw  mill,  thrasher  and  traction  engine 
witli  $1,000  thrashing  route;  price  $6,000.  I.  L. 
STRITE,  R.  R.  1,  Smithsburg,  Md. 


$1,800  BUYS  50-acre  farm,  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty,  good  for  cows  and  poultry;  particulars. 
E.  G.  HALLOCK,  R.  5,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — -  Greenhouse,  10,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — Beautiful  store  property  at  Gallat- 
inville,  N.  Y.,  cheap.  Address  NELLIE 
SCHWAB,  Gallatinville,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  X. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction. 
N.  J. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar  and  syrup;  write 
for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER,  Weston,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — McCormick  corn  harvester,  $100; 

practically  as  good  as  new.  J.  C.  RAYNOR, 
East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  shelled  peanuts,  nourishing,  whole¬ 
some,  better  for  children  than  candy;  four 
pounds  prepaid,  $1.  BELMONT  FARMS,  Chat¬ 
ham,  Va. 


NEW  crop,  exquisite,  pure  clover  honey;  five- 
pound  pail,  $1.25;  six  pails,  $6  postpaid  and 
insured.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland, 
Mass. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

postpaid  third  zone.  CIIAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Newtown  incubators,  A-l  condition; 

one  3,600  and  one  7,200-egg  capacity;  selling 
to  make  room  for  electric  incubators.  SUNNY- 
BROOK  POULTRY'  FARM,  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  Honey” — New  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.90  postpaid.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Rt.  6, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 54  or  25  acres,  $250  per  acre,  in 
Smithtown,  L.  I.,  %  mile  from  concrete  road; 
street  lights  passing  by;  must  sell  quick.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIVE-ACRE  farm,  six-room  furnished  house. 
Little  Britain  State  road,  near  Rock  Tavern, 
a  suburb  to  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  $2,600.  CHARLES 
BOSSIE,  Owner,  180  East  108th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — -Farm,  5  or  more  acres,  not  more 
than  30  or  40  miles  from  New  York  City,  on 
good  highway.  ADVERTISER  6910,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


170-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  one  8-room  and  two  4- 
room  dwelling  houses,  two  barns,  sweet  po¬ 
tato  curing  house,  large  poultry  house,  tractor 
and  harrow  and  four  mules;  for  information 
write  J.  T.  BEXLEY,  Moreland,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — Good  productive  farm,  196  acres,  on 
State  road,  three  miles  from  county  seat; 
good  buildings,  trout  brook,  watered  pasture; 
sell  with  or  without  stock  and  tools.  Write, 
OWNER,  Box  128,  Chelsea,  Vt. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying,  farm 
or  greenhouse  property  within  50  miles  of 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  6913,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 110-acre  farm,  fully  equipped,  con¬ 
venient  to  markets,  good  schools;  reasonable 
price,  terms.  Write  me,  MRS.  MINNIE  NET- 
ZEL,  Harrington,  Dei. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm  at  Poughquag,  near 
Pawling,  108  acres,  colonial  house,  9  rooms 
and  bath,  all  improvements;  cow  barn,  stables, 
garage;  brook;  reasonably,  easy  terms.  SONIA 
PIPER,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


$6,500,  $1,500  cash  buys  valuable  20-acre  village 
property,  with  500-ft.  fine  water  front;  $5,000 
apple  orchard  and  $10,000  wortli  choice  building 
lots  50x200  ft.;  sold  year  ago  for  $10,000;  now 
sacrificing  $3,500.  OWNER,  Box  41,  Highview, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  Delaware  County  farm, 
good  buildings,  22  cows,  team,  tools  and  crops; 
$7,000,  $1,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  6916,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  farm  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  near  Greenwood  Lake;  could  be  made  a 
paying  poultry  or  dairy  farm;  10-room  house 
with  modern  improvements  including  furnace; 
barns,  garage  and  50  fruit  trees;  very  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  F.  B.  MANCI1EE,  7th  Eloor,  383 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 20  miles  from  Albany,  established 
general  store  with  stock,  seven-room  apart¬ 
ment,  acre  fertile  ground;  brook;  tenant  house, 
garage;  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  6917, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  Columbia,  Greene  or 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6919,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  50  acres,  in  Finger  Lakes 
Section  New  York:  1,000  peach  trees,  50  sweet 
and  sour  cherries,  7  acres  grapes,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  etc. ;  State  road  No.  78,  Sullivan 
Trail;  7  miles  from  Watkins  Glen;  roadside 
stand,  sells  everything;  great  spot  for  tourists’ 
camps,  lake  frontage,  fishing,  bathing,  etc.; 
10  tons  hay,  team  and  tools;  9-room  house,  bath, 
water,  electricity.  ADVERTISER  6926,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm,  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres, 
good  buildings,  good  location,  will  carry  40 
cows;  bargain.  IV.  EMPIE,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  equipped  meat  and  grocery 
business  in  Dutchess  County.  ADVERTISER 
6930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  dairy  farm,  about  100  acres, 
in  New  Jersey,  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York  City;  state  all  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6923,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — 105  acres,  35  acres  tillable;  4% 
miles  west  of  Hudson  River,  65  miles  New 
York  City;  desirable  for  boys’  camp  or  hunting 
club;  price  $1,200;  no  buildings.  HOWLAND 
BAXTER,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — The  best  50-acre  farm  possible  to 
buy;  must  have  first-class  buildings,  well  lo¬ 
cated,  on  main  highway  and  near  an  enter¬ 
prising  town;  will  pay  cash  but  must  be  worth 
more  than  price;  send  full  description,  price  and 
photos  of  buildings.  ADVERTISER  6935,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarding-house,  equipped  preferred; 

near  lake;  rent  two  years,  purchase  later; 
give  detailed  description,  price,  photo.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Roadstand,  equipped,  steam  heat, 
city  water,  electric,  for  all-year  business;  5 
rooms,  bath,  7%  acres;  William  Penn  Highway. 
4-N,  Mendham,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  200-acre  grass 
and  grain  farms  in  New  Jersey;  description 
by  mail;  gross  receipts,  normal  year,  $10,000 
or  more.  J.  WALTER  PANCOAST,  Woods  town, 

N.  J. 


YOUNG  boy,  age  14  years,  wishes  a  home  on 
a  farm  in  an  American  family.  F.  R.  WIL¬ 
LIAMSON,  Pluckemin,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Ripe! wild  cherries,  about  five  bush¬ 
els;  state  price.  R.  T.  MILLER,  Pomona, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  two-horse  International  press 
hay  baler,  made  by  the  International  Harves¬ 
ter  Company  of  New  Jersey.  LEDERLE  ANTI¬ 
TOXIN  LABORATORIES,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  for  cash,  cheap  and  guaran¬ 
teed:  Newtown  incubators  or  sections;  also 
hot-water  brooder  systems.  ADVERTISER  6920, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE! — Milk  route  of  540  quarts  with  com¬ 
plete  equipment,  for  handling  and  retailing; 
supply  assured;  located  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  6905,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey,  5-lb  pail, 
$1.10  postpaid  to  the  third  zone;  one  60-lb. 
can,  $6.75;  two  cans,  $13,  here.  NOAH  BORD- 
NER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 3  large  black  walnut  trees. 
KEOUGII,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


R.  J. 


|  The  Farmer  1 
I  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  =j 

“  For  tale  by  - 

i  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  — 

El  I J 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  r? 


Ship  Model  Making 


By  Captain  L  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I— Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 
Volume  II— American 
*2-50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III—  U.  S.  Frigate 
*2-50  Constitution 

For  tale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


ROM  the  age  of  six  onward  Man  feels  the  need  of  a 
partner  —  someone  to  work  with  him,  play  with  him, 
share  his  troubles  and  his  success. 


The  need  also  applies  to  the  feed  business,  for  the 
successful  business  must  “go  partners”  with  its  customers.  Prosperous 
customers  ensure  prosperity  for  the  firm,  so  the  firm  must  co 
operate  by  doing  its  utmost  to  insure  profits  for  its  customers. 


Not  only  does  this  mean  supplying  a  good  feed,  hut  it  also  means 
giving  those  “extras”  of  service  that  are  so  valuable. 


For  instance,  The  Park  and  Pollard  Company  maintains  a  Service 
Department  for  the  use  of  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  customer- 
partners.  Any  question  relating  to  poultry -keeping  or  dairying  is 
answered  by  this  department,  which  is  composed  of  nutrition  experts 
technically  and  practically  trained.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
this  service  has  helped  to  benefit  the  poultry  and  dairy  industries,  and 
consequently  the  firm  of  Park  and  Pollard. 


Poultry  Feeds  :  Lay  or  Bust 
Dry  Mash  /  Red  Ribbon  Scratch 
/  Growing  Feed  /  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  r  P&P  Chick  Scratch 
/  P&  P  Chick  Starter— Dairy 
Rations  :  Overall  24%  /  Milk- 
Maid  24%  /  Bet-R-Milk  20% 
y  Herd  -  Helth  16%  y  Milkade 
Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P&P 
Stock  Feed  /  Bison  Stock  Feed  y 
Go-Tu-lt  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  y 
Pigeon  Feed  /P&P  Horse  Feed  / 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Research  laboratories  and  experimental  farms  under  the  direction 
of  national  authorities  on  nutrition  are  also  maintained  to  advance 
feeds  and  feeding  practice.  Much  pioneering  has  been  accomplished 
— several  revolutionary  discoveries  have  been  made  that  even  now  are 
putting  more  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  customers. 

The  success  of  The  Park  and  Pollard  Company  is  a  mirror  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  countless  customers  who  have  become  its  partners. 

GHParkt&Pollard  G> 

Boston,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

* 

To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds  look 
for  a  Park  and  Pollard  dealer l 
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A  Few  Things  to  Think  About 


a 


The  Challenge” 

T  WAS  a  sultry  day,  and  as  I  lay  on 
my  back  on  the  lake  shore  1  thought 
lazily  that  this  paradise  could  not 
last,  and  that  in  a  very  few  days, 
Mother  and  I  would  have  to  break 

_  camp  and  travel  homeward  again  to 

take  up  the  problem  of  earning  a  living  for  four 
lively  youngsters. 

The  lake  was  placid,  like  a  mill  pond,  and  the 
sun’s  rays  were  reflected  upward  from  the  smooth 
surface.  It  seemed  a  perfect  Summer’s  day  save  for 
a  tiny  dark  cloud  far  off  on  the  horizon.  Hut  the 
cloud  was  oh,  so  far  away,  and  oh,  so  small,  then 
why  worry? 

A  shout  broke  in  on  my  contemplation  of  the  tiny 
cloud,  and  it  was  forgotten,  while  I  greeted  a 
friend  from  home. 

“How’s  the  pea  market?”  I  asked,  for  the  new¬ 
comer  was  a  neighbor,  and  one  of  the  best  pea  grow¬ 
ers  in  all  of  Madison  or  Oneida  counties  and  that 
means  among  the  best  growers  of  late  green  peas. 

“Well,  I’ve  some  real  news,”  said  Harry ,  ‘  I  m 
just  back  from  New  York  and  in  the 
month  you've  been  away,  I’ve  seen  the 
biggest  change  in  green  pea  marketing 
that’s  come  to  the  industry  in  years.” 

The  story  told  by  this  leading  pea 
grower  follows : 

"As  you  know,  our  Central  New  York 
peas  bring  a  premium  during  the  hot 
Summer  months,  for  the  dark  pod  Tele¬ 
phones  are  the  best-looking  peas  on 
the  market.  The  big  hotels,  in  fact, 
all  the  people  who  want  a  quality  prod¬ 
uct,  ask  for  our  green  peas. 

“This  year  the  price  had  been  excep¬ 
tionally  good  when,  about  the  middle 
of  July,  carloads  of  crated  peas  began 
to  arrive  from  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  These  peas  are  fine-looking,  grad¬ 
ed,  and  are  skipped  to  the  city  in  55- 
lb.  boxes  or  crates,  packed  in  ice.  They 
are  of  the  Telephone  variety,  and  much 
larger  than  the  Central  New  York 
product. 

"The  cars  were  on  the  road  13  days, 
yet  the  product  reached  New  York  in 
excellent  condition ;  in  fact  a  premium 
was  paid  by  the  discriminating  buyer 
who  used  to  purchase  the  Madison 
County  peas,  and  our  peas  suffered  for 
lack  of  a  buyer. 

"Investigation  shows  that  the  cost  of 
shipping  a  55-lb.  crate  (nearly  two 
bushels)  from  Washington  to  New 
York  was  $1.75.  The  product  cost 
about  $2.25  to  grow,  grade  and  pack, 
or  the  total  production  and  shipping 
cost  was  about  $4. 

"These  Washington  peas  sold  for  $5 
to  $7  and  some  as  high  as  $8.  As  many 
as  11  cars  were  received  on  the  New  York  market 
in  a  single  day.” 

According  to  this  New  York  State  grower,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  threat  is  in  the  offing,  and  unless  the  local 
growers  meet  the  emergency  and  grade  their  product, 
there  is  a  chance  to  let  the  green  pea  market  follow 
the  egg,  lettuce  and  apple  markets  to  the  Western 
States. 

1  had  been  so  interested  in  hearing  this  important 
bit  of  news  that  I  had  forgotten  the  tiny  black  cloud. 
My  attention  was  attracted  to  the  lake  again,  for  the 
Min's  rays  had  been  dimmed,  and  to  my  surprise  the 
sky  was  overcast.  The  smooth  surface  of  the  lake 
bad  also  changed  to  an  angry  gray  color,  and  tiny 
waves  now  lapped  the  shore.  A  storm  was  brewing. 

“Was  this  an  omen?”  I  wondered.  The  tiny  cloud, 
t  hen  the  threatening  storm.  The  New  York  pea 
growers  with  the  tiny  cloud  of  western  peas  on  the 
market.  Does  it  mean  that  next  season  the  market 
will  be  flooded  with  car  after  car  of  finely  graded 


heavily  loaded.  They  were  a  sight  to  behold,  large 
dark  berries,  of  a  most  delicious  flavor,  and  very 
firm,  holding  out  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and  fine 
for  canning.  The  Brandywines  were  not  nearly  so 
large  but  were  heavily  loaded. 

I  had  three  patches  of  berries,  one  11  rods  long 
and  18  ft.  wide ;  one  11  rods  long  and  28  ft.  wide :  one 
nine  rods  long  and  28  ft.  wide.  From  these  three 
patches  we  gathered  over  2,100  quarts  of  berries. 
People  came  for  over  10  miles  and  said  how  fine 
and  large  they  were. 

I  had  to  tell  some  of  the  pickers  to  round  the 
boxes  up  well.  Some  seemed  to  be  very  forgetful, 
and  careless  about  giving  good  measure.  They 
merely  wanted  to  have  a  good  time.  I  pity  anyone 
who  has  a  lot  of  pickers  on  his  hands.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  will  try  one’s  patience. 

Last  year  I  noticed  on  a  part  of  one  row  of 
Campbells  a  new  variety  of  berry,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  Campbell,  but  of  a  cherry  red,  while 
the  Campbells  are  a  very  dark  color.  They  were  of 
a  most  delicious  flavor,  and  the  fruit  stems  were 
very  large.  I  think  they  are  about  one  week  later. 


fruit  and  easier  cultivation.  Correct  pruning  is 
really  quick  and  easy  to  do,  and  its  advantages  are 
triple-fold;  larger,  though  fewer,  berries  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  the  picking  is  quicker  and  easier,  and  the 
cultivation  is  simpler. 

Blackberries  and  raspberries  bear  fruit  on  sec¬ 
ond-year  canes,  which  die  after  bearing.  Therefore 
remove  these  canes  soon  after  the  fruit  has  been 
picked,  and  burn  them.  This  will  strengthen  the 
new  growth  and  keep  the  bushes  clean  to  facilitate 
cultivation. 

Then  in  the  Spring,  before  growth  has  started, 
with  a  pair  of  good  pruning  shears  cut  out  all  dead 
and  weak  canes  and  those  that  are  bent  over  near 
the  ground.  Cut  off  the  remaining  canes  so  that 
they  are  two  or  three  feet  tall,  according  to  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  canes.  The  side  branches  should 
be  cut  back  to  12  inches  in  length ;  or,  if  the  cane 
from  which  it  grows  is  very  sturdy,  to  18  inches. 

After  the  new  growth  is  well  started,  pinch  out 
the  tips  of  first-year  canes  when  they  are  about  two 
feet  tall,  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  berries  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  When  the  canes  are  at  this  height, 
the  pinching  out  may  be  easily  done 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  This 
takes  only  a  little  time,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  stocky  cane  with  plenty  of  side 
branches  for  bearing  fruit. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  are  much 
simpler  to  care  for,  as  they  require 
practically  no  pruning  at  all.  The 
dead  canes,  however,  should  be  taken 
out  early  in  the  Spring,  before  growth 
starts,  and  if  any  of  the  canes  are  dead 
at  the  tip,  the  dead  wood  should  be  cut 

off.  FLORENCE  B.  CRANE. 

New  York. 


Harvesting  Melons  in  New  Jersey.  Fig.  552 
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That  Lodged  Clover 

IN  REPLY  to  question  on  page  1005 
asking  how  to  plow  under  lodged 
clover  I  have  had  some  experience.  If 
you  cannot  mow  the  clover  take  a 
sharp  disk  and  cut  the  clover  cross- 
ways  with  the  harrow.  Then  put  on 
one  and  a  half  tons  of  agricultural 
lime,  and  then  let  it  lie  one  or  two 
days  in  the  sun,  because  the  clover 
will  sour  your  land  if  you  do  not  put 
on  the  lime.  Put  on  potash  and  phos¬ 
phate  in  the  Spring.  Do  not  plow  any 
more  than  four  inches.  e.  t. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


western  peas' 


T.  T.  J. 


A  Strawberry  Man’s  Remarks 

THIS  year  has  been  wonderful  for  strawberries. 

On  May  20  we  had  a  severe  freeze,  killing  all  of 
the  apples,  pears  and  peaches  and  small  fruits.  Our 
strawberries  were  white  with  bloom  and  1  thought 
one-third  of  the  crop  was  gone,  but  our  Campbells 
came  on  in  fine  shape.  I  never  saw  the  vines  more 


A  Field  of  Onion  Seed.  Fig.  553 

They  are  perfect  flowering  and  hold  the  fruit  well 
up  from  the  ground,  strong  and  vigorous  in  growth, 
free  to  make  runners,  and  1  am  justly  proud  of 
them.  I  have  named  them  the  Victor. 

My  Alfred  blackberries  have  made  a  wonderful 
growth ;  some  of  the  plants  are  six  feet  tall,  well 
branched  and  look  very  healthy.  They  certainly 
are  beautiful  to  look  at.  I  went  over  them  in  the 
Spring,  cutting  out  all  small  plants,  leaving  the 
plants  about  one  foot  apart,  and  how  they  have 
grown  ! 

This  year  has  been  my  first  experience  in  spray¬ 
ing.  1  used  a  Bordeaux  mixture  making  a  4-4-50 
formula,  going  over  the  plants  beginning  at  the  top 
and  wetting  every  leaf  and  cane  from  the  top  to  the 
ground.  1  shall  spray  again  in  a  few7  days,  as  1  see 
good  results  from  the  spraying. 

My  young  strawberries  are  making  large  plants 
and  are  big  enough  to  set  now7.  I  shall  wait  until 
about  the  first  of  September  before  setting  them. 

“Whatever  the  weather  may  be,  says  he, 

Whatever  the  weather  may  be. 

It’s  the  songs  ye  sing,  and  the  smiles  ye  wear, 
That  makes  the  sunshine  everywhere.” 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  w.  r.  powell. 


How  to  Prune  Small  Fruit 

IN  THE  press  of  a  busy  season  the  pruning  of 
small  fruit,  such  as  raspberries  and  blackberries, 
is  commonly  neglected,  although  it  will  pay  in  finer 


Picnic  Day 

FROM  force  of  habit  I  rouse  my¬ 
self  from  a  restful  night’s  sleep, 
stretch,  open  my  eyes  and  note  that  an¬ 
other  day  is  breaking.  The  sleepy 
twitter  of  birds  greets  my  ears  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  the  thought  that 
this  is  picnic  day  goes  crashing  through 
my  sleepy  brain  and  I  bound  out  of  bed  fully 
awake.  Anxiously  I  go  to  the  window  and  scan  the 
sky  to  see  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  day  and  when 
I  see  a  cloudless  sky  and  know  our  hopes  are  rea¬ 
lized  w-e  all  go  lightly  about  our  early  morning  tasks. 

How7  much  easier  it  is  to  get  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  up  this  morning.  One  call  with 
the  added  words  this  is  picnic  day,  soon  brings  them 
downstairs,  and  soon  breakfast  is  ready. 

Breakfast  over,  dishes  washed,  chickens  fed  and 
a  churning  done,  (for  milk  and  cream  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to  even  on  holidays),  then  w-e  can  turn  our 
thoughts  to  picnic  preparations.  Of  course  the  day 
before  while  occupied  with  my  usual  duties  my  mind 
had  gone  ahead  a  day  and  decided  our  menu,  which 
I  think  is  one  of  the  important  parts  of  a  picnic. 
There  is  something  about  eating  out  of  doors  and 
under  unusual  conditions  that  always  adds  zest  to 
the  picnic  lunch.  In  my  particular  case  w7ith  three 
children,  w7ho  are  especially  fond  of  “hot  dogs,”  m.v 
meal  planning  wras  not  difficult.  Therefore  the 
sausages  and  rolls  were  put  first  into  the  covered 
hamper,  followed  by  a  sheet-iron  frying-pan.  a  fork, 
glass  jar  of  butter,  can  of  prepared  mustard,  can  ol 
solid  heat,  and  one  of  the  little  stoves  it  is  used 
w7ith.  Some  nice  fresh  cucumbers  just  out  of  the 
garden,  with  a  knife  to  peel  them,  salt  and  pepper, 
were  then  added,  also  a  big  chocolate  cake,  bananas 
and  a  gallon  thermos  jug  of  lemonade  made  ready. 
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■\Ve  were  now  assured  of  a  bountiful  luncb  with  a 
cood  cold  drink,  and  all  prepared  without  a  lot  of 
fussing  the  day  before  to  tire  one.  We  are  blessed 
with  good  health  and  our  folks  have  no  trouble  in 
digesting  the  food  and  calling  it  good. 

Ten  o’clock  found  us  ready  and  packed  in  the  car. 
Soon  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  and  although  we 
were  comparatively  early  we  found  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  cars  ahead  of  us  and  crowds  of  people  swarm¬ 
ing  the  grounds.  The  picnic,  a  County  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  combined  with  the  Grange,  was  held 
jit  the  home  of  one  of  the  members,  and  the  spacious 
shady  lawns,  model  barns  and  adjoining  level  fields 
made  an  ideal  location. 

Afrer  parking  our  car  with  the  aid  of  the  State 
Troopers,  we  followed  the  crowd  which  seemed  to 
he  making  its  way  to  the  big  barns.  The  Boys’  and 
(; iris’  4-H  calf  clubs  held  their  annual  meet  and 
round-up  in  connection  with  the  picnic,  and  to  me 
as  well  as  many  others  this  was  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  parts  of  the  picnic. 

On  entering  the  barns  we  found  a  place  of  bustle 
and  excitement.  The  youthful  owners  were  giving 
a  last  minute  brushing  to  their  calves,  already  sleek 
and  shining.  Some  were  busy  combing  out  the 
brush  on  a  well-clipped  tail,  or  polishing  the  horns 
which  had  previously  been  well 
scraped,  and  from  the  looks  polished 
many  times  before.  But  these  were 
their  pets,  and  on  them  were  based  all 
their  hopes  of  a  trip  to  the  New  York 
State  Fair. 

There  were  some  excellent  individu¬ 
als  among  the  calves  and  I  heard  many 
a  man  among  the  spectators  say  he 
wished  he  owned  this  one  or  that  one. 

And  well  they  might  wish  to  own 
them,  for  they  were  animals  no  one 
need  ever  be  ashamed  of.  But  there 
was  one  poor  calf  there  I  was  sorry 
for,  and  judging  from  the  comments  I 
overheard  I  wasn’t  the  only  one.  Be¬ 
side  the  other  calves  it  presented  such 
a  striking  contrast,  being  dirty,  un¬ 
kempt,  rough  and  oh,  so  thin !  The 
hoy  who  showed  it  did  not  appear 
ashamed,  but  I  believe  he  must  have 
been,  and  let  us  sincerely  hope  that  to 
himself  he  vowed  when  he  got  home  to 
give  his  calf  more  feed  and  care.  It 
must  have  been  an  eye-opener  to  him  to 
see  his  calf  beside  the  others.  It 
could  not  have  been  because  he  did 
not  know  how  to  care  for  his  calf,  for 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  club  leaders 
to  instruct.  But  then  some  won’t  learn 
anyway,  no  matter  what  their  advan¬ 
tages.  And  then  again  home  conditions 
may  have  been  against  him.  I  have 
known,  and  now  know,  some  men  who 
do  not  think  it  pays  to  feed  grain  to 
cows  or  other  animals.  Just  enough 
hay  or  straw  to  keep  them  alive  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  It  does  seem  as  if  their  losses 
would  arouse  them  to  the  fact  that 
their  method  was  wrong. 

The  animals  were  judged  by  a  very 
competent  man  from  Cornell.  lie  not 
only  judged,  but  told  the  boys  and  girls 
why  their  calves  were  best  or  why  they  failed  to  be 
as  good  as  the  winner.  A  wonderful  chance  for  the 
young  owners  to  learn  as  wrell  as  the  interested  ob¬ 
servers. 

Every  class  was  well  filled,  and  in  some,  compe¬ 
tition  was  quite  keen.  These  classes  delighted  the 
judge,  and  aroused  the  interest  of  all  by-standers  to 
a  high  pitch. 

But  as  all  good  things  must  come  to  an  end  some 
time,  so  with  the  judging,  and  which  boys  and  girls, 
with  their  calves,  were  to  represent  their  county  at 
the  State  Fair  were  no  longer  in  doubt.  Some  could 
not  help  but  be  disappointed,  but  let  us  hope  they 
were  good  losers  and  will  take  the  advice  and  hints 
of  the  judge  and  next  year  try  again,  either  with  a 
new  entry  or  one  in  better  condition. 

It  is  past  our  dinner  hour  but  we  have  been  so  in¬ 
terested  we  have  not  noticed  or  minded  it.  At  last 
we  get  the  family  together,  which  has  been  a  task 
in  the  constantly  increasing  crowd,  and  we  wend  our 
way  back  to  the  automobile,  and  to  the  lunch  basket. 
Gn  our  way  we  pass  group  after  group  assembled 
here  and  there  in  a  shady  spot  with  the  contents  of 
their  lunch  baskets  spread  out  before  them.  Some 
are  taking  the  matter  of  eating  very  seriously,  while 
others  are  helping  their  digestion  with  peals  of 
laughter. 

As  we  near  our  car  we  cannot  help  but  wonder 
if  perhaps  some  one  hungrier  than  we  has  visited 
the  car  first  and  perhaps  tried  our  cake  or  bananas. 
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But  we  find  the  basket  just  as  it  was  left,  and  soon 
the  little  stove  is  placed  on  the  running  board, 
lighted,  frying  pan  hot  and  the  sausages  sizzling  in 
the  butter.  How  good  they  smell !  It  does  not  seem 
long  before  all  are  refusing  more  helpings  and  the 
remainder  has  to  be  repacked  for  the  trip  home, 
and  I  cannot  help  but  sigh  thankfully  that  at  least 
I  once  more  had  enough  to  fill  them  up. 

Back  to  the  lawn  again  we  go.  Here  a  band  is 
continually  playing,  wThile  across  the  road  in  a 
freshly  mowed  field,  our  County  Agent  is  master  of 
ceremonies  with  a  few  well-trained  assistants.  There 
are  contests  of  various  kinds  for  young  and  old,  male 
and  female,  and  races  for  the  boys  and  girls.  These 
contests  cause  much  merriment,  especially  the  roll¬ 
ing-pin  throwing  contest  for  women. 

In  another  field  a  ball  game  between  two  sections 
of  the  county  is  in  full  swing.  This  has  attracted 
most  of  the  men  and  many  of  the  women.  Later 
we  learn  the  south  end  of  the  county  won,  score  9 
to  10.  So  it  could  not  have  been  such  an  uninterest¬ 
ing  game. 

In  one  corner  of  the  lawn  a  big  tent  has  been  set 
up  and  here  a  baker  is  demonstrating  how  to  bake  a 
barrel  of  flour  into  bread  with  one  scuttle  of  coal  in 
a  well-known  make  of  range.  This  keeps  the  inter¬ 


cot  was  provided,  and  some  babies  could  be  left  hero 
to  sleep  with  an  experienced  attendant  to  watch 
while  the  mother  had  a  chance  to  walk  about  a  bit 
unhampered  by  a  tired  baby.  Tables  of  playthings 
were  also  provided  for  the  older  children,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  what  big  children  were  interested  in 
the  playthings. 

All  along  our  rambles  we  had  met  this  one  we 
knew,  and  that  one,  and  of  course  a  visit  followed, 
always  enjoyed.  But  physical  feelings  do  have  a 
way  of  asserting  themselves,  and  we  soon  began  to 
long  for  the  ball  game  to  end  so  the  men  folks  would 
be  ready  to  go  home.  The  band  is  still  playing  but 
it  does  not  seem  as  if  it  sounds  as  good  as  it  did  in 
the  morning. 

And  now  the  ball  game  is  over.  Here  comes  the 
crowd,  and  a  rush  for  the  cars  begins,  for  it  is  after 
five  o’clock,  although  a  few  have  been  leaving  at  in¬ 
tervals  since  four  o’clock.  Probably  they  were  those 
who  live  the  farthest  from  the  picnic  grounds.  There 
are  evening  chores  to  be  done  and  cows  to  be  milked. 

The  State  Troopers  have  a  time  keeping  traffic 
open  for  a  while,  but  altogether  they  handle  the 
crowd  nicely.  We  know  there  is  a  big  crowd  in  at¬ 
tendance  but  we  are  somewhat  surprised  when  we 
read  next  morning  that  it  was  the  biggest  County 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau  picnic  ever 
held — over  5,000  being  present. 

After  listening  to  two  more  band 
pieces  we  finally  start  for  home,  so 
tired,  but  happy  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
good  time  we  have  had  and  the  prac¬ 
tically  care-fi’ee  day  we  have  passed. 
Although  tomorrow  will  bring  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  tasks  we  have  had  one  good 
picnic  day,  and  such  a  day  occasionally, 
cannot  help  but  do  everyone  good. 

ELIZABETH. 


Hello,  Folks 

est  of  some  of  the  people  all  day.  There  is  always 
a  crowd  here.  The  stove  after  the  demonstration 
was  to  be  drawn  for  and  given  to  some  lucky  win¬ 
ner.  Of  course  this  was  the  sole  attraction  for  some. 
The  bread  baked  was  most  appetizing  in  appearance 
and  smell.  Some  more  interest  was  added  when 
the  baker  said  that  at  a  stated  time  the  bread  would 
also  be  given  away.  Needless  to  say  at  that  stated 
time  there  was  a  crowd  there. 

I  think  it  would  have  done  some  of  those  women 
good  if  they  could  have  been  back  with  me  and  seen 
themselves  as  others  saw  them.  Many  a  woman  held 
out  her  hands  for  a  loaf  of  bread  and  when  almost 
in  her  grasp  another  would  grab  it.  All  thoughts 
of  politeness  and  good-fellowship  between  each  other 
vanished  for  a  time.  And  all  for  a  loaf  of  bread '. 
The  animal  instinct  still  persists  in  some  in  spite  of 
years  of  civilization  and  education,  or  perhaps  it  is 
just  the  spirit  of  self-preservation. 

In  a  prominent  place  is  the  refreshment  stand. 
Here  ice  cream  cones  can  be  purchased  for  five  and 
30  cents,  milk  five  cents,  “hot  dogs”  10  cents,  choco¬ 
late  bars,  popcorn,  gum  and  pop  all  five  cents.  A 
crowd  surrounding  it  at  ^all  times  demonstrated  its 
popularity,  and  long  before  the  day  was  over  the 
supplies  were  sold  out,  the  proceeds  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus. 

Another  tent  attracted  our  attention,  find  here  we 
found  the  nursery.  Babies  could  be  fed,  rested  and 
cared  for  in  some  degree  of  comfort  and  privacy.  A 


Naming  the  Farm 

ARMERS  have  been  called  the 
poorest  advertisers  on  earth,  and  it 
is  probably  true  of  many  of  them.  In 
many  sections  of  the  country,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  drive  for  miles  without  even 
finding  a  farm  with  a  name.  Here  is 
a  matter  worth  considering  by  every¬ 
one  who  farms.  The  problem  of  how 
to  meet  and  overcome  competition  must 
be  solved  by  every  farmer  in  market¬ 
ing  his  products.  Of  course  the  simple 
act  of  bestowing  a  name  on  the  old 
homestead  is  not  going  to  put  if  on  its 
feet  financially.  In  fact  it  is  merely  a 
beginning,  but  for  all  that,  it  is  a  first 
big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

A  name  should  be  used  to  serve  some 
purpose  other  than  to  act  as  a  mere 
label  for  the  place.  Naming  distin¬ 
guishes  a  farm  and  sets  it  aside  as  a 
distinct  and  individual  concern.  It  is 
no  longer  merely  a  farm — it  has  be¬ 
come  a  dignified  business  institution, 
but  we  must  go  further.  Thereafter, 
your  farm  name,  displayed  on  the 
premises,  on  trucks,  on  produce  con¬ 
tainers,  advertising  matter  and  busi¬ 
ness  stationery  becomes,  if  backed  by 
quality  products,  a  tangible  asset  of  great  value. 
The  consumer  learns  to  associate  it  with  your  pro¬ 
duce  as  something  of  high  grade  and  dependable 
quality.  Thus  it  is  a  trademark  which  from  year  to 
year  grows  in  its  power  to  win  new  business  and 
add  new  patrons  while  helping  to  retain  the  old. 

Very  few  people  doubt  the  advisability  of  giving 
the  farm  a  name,  so  perhaps  with  most  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  whether  to  name  it,  as  what  to 
name  if.  This  is  somewhat  of  a  drawback,  but  with 
a  little  thought  on  the  subject,  can  easily  be  solved. 
One  of  the  first  things  is  that  it  be  dignified,  some¬ 
thing  no  member  of  the  family  will  feel  ashamed  of, 
even  though,  as  is  probable,  it  be  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation.  Therefore  it  should  also 
be  capable  of  permanence,  for  just  as  a  coat  of  arms 
gives  cause  for  family  pride,  so  may  posterity  glory 
in  the  name  of  the  old  homestead. 

Since  the  name  will,  in  most  cases,  be  used  on 
letterheads,  it  should  be  suitable  or  in  keeping  with 
the  branches  of  farming  specialized  in.  It  should 
be  pleasing  in  sound,  easy  to  speak,  and  as  short  as 
possible,  so  it  will  be  easily  remembered.  It  should 
be  distinctive  and  individual,  a  little  different  from 
the  common  run.  So  many  names  are  trite  and  stale 
because  they  are  quite  generally  used  in  every  com¬ 
munity.  The  name  should  lend  itself  to  illustration, 
if  desirable,  quite  a  valuable  point  when  considering 
lay-outs  for  advertising,  imprints  on  packages,  etc. 

In  choosing  a  name,  look  about  you,  consider 
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everything,  from  birds  and  animals  found  on  the 
farm,  to  the  prominent  landscape  features,  unusual 
views  and  old  landmarks.  Is  the  land  high,  hilly, 
level,  low,  broken,  wooded,  stony?  What  kind  of 
watercourse,  springs  or  lakes,  are  present?  Does  it 
have  an  Indian  mound,  a  huge  boulder,  high  cliff  or 
strange  tree?  Every  community  is  rich  in  sugges¬ 
tive  sources  for  names.  The  natural  beauties  of 
the  country,  its  legends,  its  Indian  lore,  all  afford 
an  unlimited  supply  of  suggestions.  Consult  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  locality,  listen  to  the  tales  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants,  both  may  be  helpful  in  selecting  a 
name  which  will  embody  that  pride  which  you 
should  feel  in  your  farm. 

There  are  really  so  many  names  that  are  suitable 
that  it  may  be  hard  to  single  out  and  adopt  any 
one  as  more  acceptable  than  the  rest.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  many  that  may  be  in  some  way  helpful 
or  suggestive : 

Piping  Brook,  Crystal  Spring,  Sylvan  Lake,  Stony 
Brook,  Clifty  Falls,  Chain-o-Lakes,  Glimmerill, 
Laughing  Waters,  Tinlcly  Rill,  Silver  Spring,  Myr¬ 
tle  Brook,  Crystal  Tool,  Spilled  Water,  White  Wa¬ 
ter,  Sylvan  Dale,  Foggy  Dell,  Dream  Wold,  Eden 
Wold,  Bosky  Dell,  Glimmerglen,  Brae  Burn,  Bon¬ 
nie  Brae,  Heatherdown,  Rook  wood,  Mossgiel,  Wood- 
dale,  Ridgeview,  Riverby,  Rockland,  Flintstone, 
Primeval,  Rosewild,  Grape  wild,  Hill  Rose,  Silver 
Birch,  Sentinel  Spruce,  Seedlands,  Idylwild,  Ravinia, 
Wendover,  Sunshine,  Rosemont,  Elmwood,  Wind¬ 
swept,  Pine  Run,  Old  Hickory,  Whispering  Pines, 
Sliadeland,  The  Pines,  The  Shades,  Thorn  Hill,  Wil¬ 
low  Lodge,  Oakland,  Sycamore,  Live  Oak,  Green 
Acres  and  Tranquillity. 

The  first  step  to  take  in  utilizing  the  chosen  name, 
is  to  get  out  Ihe  paint  can  and  brushes  and  display 
it  in  a  fitting  and  attractive  manner  for  the  world 
to  see.  Don't  paint  it  all  over  the  barn  front,  in¬ 
cluding  the  doors,  for  when  they  are  opened  part 
of  the  display  will  be  missing.  For  the  same  reason 
do  not  put  it  on  the  front  gate,  although  it  can  be 
tacked  to  the  corner  of  a  neat  iron,  woven  wire  or 
board  fence  at  the  entrance  of  a  lane. 

It  is  still  better  to  build  a  front  gate  or  roadside 
sign  that  is  self-supporting  and  stands  out  alone. 
It  should  neither  be  flauntingly  over-large,  nor  in¬ 
significantly  small,  conforming  somewhat  to  the 
surroundings,  such  as  size  and  style  of  the  buildings, 
nature  of  the  fences  and  size  and  arrangement  of 
adjacent  grounds  or  lots.  It  should  be  so  painted 
as  to  attract  in  a  pleasing  or  novel,  but  never  start¬ 
ling  manner.  The  colors  should  be  quiet,  subdued 
and  entirely  harmonious,  not  loud  and  clashing.  It 
is  permissible,  perhaps,  for  them  to  be  bright,  but 
not  glaring.  Keep  away  from  anything  that  seems 
cheap  or  overdone. 

If  the  farm  name  is  a  good  one,  it  can  stand  alone 
on  the  sign,  without  being  braced  up  by  the  owner's 
name  and  the  usual  affixed  “prop.,”  which  follows  it. 
There  should  be  two  blackboard  spaces  of  equal  size 
on  every  sign,  one  headed,  “For  Sale,”  under  which 
may  be  listed  all  surplus,  salable  articles  produced, 
and  the  other  marked,  “Wanted,”  in  which  space 
can  be  written  from  time  to  time  the  items  needed 
on  the  farm.  Often  the  poster  board  may  be  beauti¬ 
fied  by  the  use  of  a  frame  of  lattice  work,  a  well- 
kept  strip  of  grass  in  front,  the  use  of  trees  at  the 
ends,  low  shrubs  or  flower  beds  properly  and  ar¬ 
tistically  arranged.  In  some  cases,  gushing  foun¬ 
tains  or  small  lily  ponds  are  effectively  used.  Pens 
or  gorgeously  colored  pheasants  or  a  glorious,  strut¬ 
ting  peacock  are  sometimes  used  to  advantage  where 
conditions  warrant  so  much  display.  In  every  case 
such  decorative  material  must  be  made  to  add  to, 
and  not  detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  printed 
sign. 

A  countryside  that  supports  such  front  gate  ad¬ 
vertising  looks  so  much  better  than  one  cluttered  up 
by  the  ramshackle  commercial  “snipes”  and  “daubs” 
that  unscrupulous  advertisers  plaster  along  many 
roadsides.  Paint  up  the  farmstead,  then  put  out 
such  a  neat  looking  sign.  Your  “circulation”  will 
be  all  who  pass,  and  everybody  gets  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try  these  days.  Select  a  name  that  is  original,  but 
not  bizarre :  let  the  world  know  it — then  get  busy 
and  make  the  name  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  quality 
in  some  special  line  of 
endeavor.  R.  m. 

‘  Indiana. 

i  R.  N.-Y.  —  We  have 
often  pointed  out  the 
advantage  of  naming 
the  farm,  and  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  advantageous 
where  products  are 
grown  for  sale  directly 
to  the  consumer  at 
the  farm. 


A  Well  Known  Vermont  Horticulturist 

UTIIER  PUTNAM,  veteran  horticulturist,  of 
Cambridge,  Vt.,  has  passed  to  his  reward  at  the 
age  of  SO.  Mr.  Putnam  was  an  orchardist  for  over 
•“0  years,  a  potato  grower  for  30  years,  and  nursery¬ 
man  for  20  years.  He  was  successful  and  prominent 
in  all  these  lines,  a  man  of  achievement  and  a  good 
friend  to  all. 

Considering  his  period  of  life,  and  the  status  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  Mr.  Putnam  was  a  man 
who  stood  out  with  much  prominence  in  the  affairs 
of  Vermont.  For  many  years  he  made  a  specialty 
of  exhibiting  new  and  high  quality  potatoes  at  the 
Champlain  Valley  Fair,  and  was  a  winner  of  many 
prizes.  At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  10  years  ago,  he  read  a  paper  entitled  “Quar¬ 
ter  Century  Study  of  Potato  Varieties.”  Prof. 
William  Stewart,  one-time  horticulturist  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Experiment  Station,  and  now  government  po¬ 
tato  expert  at  Washington,  conducted  potato  trials 
on  the  Putnam  Farm,  known  as  Fairview,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  proprietor. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Vermont 
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State  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  founded  33 
years  ago.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  meetings 
and  exhibitions,  and  was  often  on  the  program.  He 
was  an  extensive  exhibitor  of  apples  and  potatoes, 
and  always  challenged  the  best. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  the  road¬ 
side  market  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  his  horti¬ 
cultural  products.  Living  on  the  main  road  between 
Burlington  and  St.  Johnsbury,  he  had  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  secure  the  trade  of  tourists,  and  often 
disposed  of  his  full  crop  of  apples  of  30  acres  at  a 
small  roadside  stand.  He  sent  his  customers  away 
in  a  happy  mood. 

As  a  tester  of  new  varieties  of  apples,  he  tried  out 
many  Russian  sorts  and  secured  new  varieties  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  gave  generously  of 
his  opinion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  different 
sorts  at  many  agricultural  meetings.  He  was  es¬ 
pecially  fond  of  Wealthy,  Wolf  River,  McIntosh  and 
Senator. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  blessed  with  a  sense  of  humor. 
At  one  of  the  Horticultural  Society  meetings  he  was 
describing  his  extensive  orchards  and  potato  fields, 
and  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  his  farm  was  on 
the  border  line  of  Chittenden  and  Lamoille  coun- 
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ties.  With  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  he  said,  “I  occupy 
two  counties.” 

On  another  occasion  when  he  was  selling  apples 
at  his  roadside  market,  one  of  his  patrons  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  beat  down  the  price,  offering  a  smaller 
figure  than  was  named  for  a  bushel  of  apples.  Mr 
Putnam  hesitated— thereupon  the  patron  said  that 
he  could  buy  apples,  even  if  there  were  a  few  wormy 
ones  in  the  lot,  in  a  neighboring  county,  at  20  per 
cent  discount.  Mr.  Putnam  was  quick  in  reply,  say¬ 
ing,  “It  is  worms  that  you  want.  Well,  I  hain’t  got 
'em,  I  don't  grow  ’em,  I  spray.”-  m.  b.  Cummings. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

AST  week  we  carefully  laid  out  a  schedule  of 
work  which  was  supposed  to  last  all  this  week, 
but  it  turned  cooler  and  we  did  most  of  it  in  two 
days,  which  fact  set  me  to  thinking.  Some  reflec¬ 
tion  has  convinced  me  that  we  do  a  lot  of  work  on 
Monday,  not  so  much  on  Tuesday,  and  the  least  of 
all  on  Saturday,  while  further  thought  reveals  that 
we  do  nearly  twice  as  much  work  in  the  forenoon 
as  we  do  in  the  afternoon.  Here  then  is  a  fine 
argument  to  prove  that  resting  on  Sunday  instead  of 
spending  the  day  in  a  dizzy  whirl  pays  dividends, 
while  getting  up  early  and  working  in  the  cool 
freshness  of  the  morning  is  far  better  than  putting 
in  such  long  hours  in  the  afternoon.  We  do  much 
more  on  a  cool  day  than  on  a  hot  one,  and  work  bet¬ 
ter  when  the  ground  is  moist  than  when  it  is  baked 
with  long  continued  drought  as  it  is  at  present. 

We  are  giving  the  old  farm  the  annual  cleaning 
by  wielding  sickle,  grub-hoe  and  scythe  among  the 
weeds  and  brush  which  have  sprung  up  since  Spring. 
Reason  tells  me  that  the  weeds  in  the  orchards 
might  well  stand,  as  they  help  to  hold  the  snow, 
but  an  inordinate  sense  of  cleanliness,  inherited 
from  generations  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestors, 
compels  me  to  get  out  and  go  after  the  weeds.  I 
have  watched  with  interest  and  aggravation  the  on¬ 
ward  march  of  wild  carrots  the  length  of  our  farm. 
\\  hen  we  first  came,  only  a  few  wild  carrots  grew 
next  the  road,  but  they  have  persistently  marched 
down  the  old  road  and  into  the  vineyard,  berry 
patches  and  orchards,  until  they  lack  but  little  of 
reaching  the  full  length  of  the  farm.  White  daisies, 
which  my  neighbor  on  the  north  raises  as  his  prin¬ 
cipal  weed  crop,  are  repeating  the  march  of  the 
wild  carrots.  In  both  cases  we  have  fought  with 
hoe,  sickle  and  main  strength  to  retard  the  march, 
but  in  vain.  Chicory  is  getting  nearer  every  year, 
and  doubtless  will  soon  invade  our  place,  just  as  it 
has  the  farms  south  of  us.  These  weeds  show  al¬ 
most  human  intelligence,  by  snuggling  close  to  a 
vine  or  berry  stalk,  and  so  twining  their  roots  that 
it  is  impossible  to  cut  the  weed  with  a  hoe  without 
also  cutting  the  vine  or  berry,  so  main  strength 
must  be  used  in  pulling  them,  and  it  takes  some 
strength  to  pull  a  big  wild  carrot  with  a  deep  tap¬ 
root. 

I  have  to  grin  over  the  advice  of  some  who  ad¬ 
vise  to  plow  and  harrow  to  kill  wild  morning-glory. 
In  one  orchard  where  they  abound,  I  have  fought 
with  plow,  harrow,  hoe  and  rake,  with  the  only  re¬ 
sult  that  there  are  now  millions  where,  before  I 
began  the  fight,  there  were  thousands.  I  have  given 
up  the  fight,  and  am  trying  to  get  the  orchard 
seeded,  as  there  is  no  use  trying  to  raise  anything 
between  the  rows  of  those  young  trees.  The  boys 
and  I  are  trying  to  clean  up  the  accumulation  of 
Canada  thistles,  milkweeds,  wild  carrots  and  golden- 
rod,  which  is  smothered  and  bent  under  a  tangled 
mass  of  wild  morning-glory,  but  it  is  a  job  of  which 
we  soon  tire,  especially  on  these  hot  days.  Probably 
the  whole  mess  is  doing  no  particular  harm,  as  it 
makes  an  ideal  cover  crop,  but  it  sure  offends  the 
eye,  so  when  visitors  come,  I  hurry  them  past  that 
orchard. 

One  week  after  stopping  berry -picking  we  had  the 
old  canes  all  cut  out,  removed  and  burned,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  do  any  plowing,  as  the  ground  is 
baked  under  a  relentless  sun,  with  no  rain  for  weeks, 
so  we  fight  weeds  between  spells  of  resting  in  the 

shade. 

The  first  locust  of 
this  Summer  came  and 
sang  his  tune  in  a  pop¬ 
lar  tree  in  the  yard,  and 
knew  he  was  singing 
for  dry  weather,  so  his 
tune  reached  a  sudden 
end  as  a  clod  sailed  past 
his  ear.  Grasshoppers 
in  thousands  are  gaily 
hopping  atop  the  stub¬ 
ble,  which  makes  me 
(Con’t  on  Page  1103) 
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Observations  on  Color  Development  in 

Apples 

rT  IS  not  necessary  to  stress  the  importance  of 
[  color  development  in  fruit  to  any  group  of  grow- 
(>r<  Notwithstanding  the  great  importance  to  the 
•ominercial  apple-growing  industry  of  securing  high 
in  apples,  we  have  relatively  little  exact  in- 
on  the  factors  which  influence  color  de¬ 
in  our  fruits.  We  believe  it  is  worth¬ 
while,  however,  to  summarize  some  of  the  known 
factors  in  regard  to  color  development  in  apples, 
ind  to  present  a  summary  of  the  results  of  some 
experimental  tests  on  color  development  which  have 
l'een  carried  on  at  the  Washington  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  during  the  past  two  years. 

There  are  two  outstanding  factors  which  appear 
to  influence  color  development  in  apples.  These  are, 
fu  st  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fruit :  and  sec¬ 
ond.  the  light  exposure.  We  have  purposely  men¬ 
tioned  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fruit  first  in 
order  to  emphasize  its  importance.  Most  people  have 
been  inclined  to  think  that  light  exposure  is  the  all- 
important  factor  in  securing  color  in  fruit.  We  will 
discuss  each  of  these  two  factors  in  some  detail. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  apples  will  not 
tnke  on  an  appreciable  amount  of  red  color  until 
ihev  reach  a  certain  degree  of  maturity,  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  until  they  reach  a  certain 
chemical  composition.  Immature  fruit  will  not  take 
on  a  high  percentage  of  bright  red  color.  It  is 
miently  stated  that  cold  weather  is  necessary 
•mules  to  color,  and  probably  cool  weather  does 
coloring,  but  after  the  fruit  reaches  a  proper  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  it  will  color  evdn  in  midsummer. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our  bum¬ 
mer  varieties  attain  a  fairly  high  color.  The  first 
determining  factor  in  the  coloring  of  fruit  seems  to 
be  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fruit  rather  than 
,  utside  weather  and  light  conditions. 

We  have  relatively  little  knowledge  concerning 
chemical  changes  involved  in  the  color 
development  of  apples.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  high  sugar  content  in  the 
fruit  is  associated  with  high  color  de¬ 
velopment,  as  the  apples  advance  in 
maturity  the  sugar  content  increases 
and  at  the  same  time  color  develops. 

On  the  average,  extra  fancy  apples 
show  an  appreciably  higher  sugar  con¬ 
tent  than  C  grade  apples  from  the  same 
trees.  To  a  very  large  extent  color  ot 
fruit  is  a  true  index  to  the  dessert 
quality  which  generally  is  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  sugar  content  of  the 
fruit. 

If  we  assume  then  that  sugar  content 
of  apples  is  closely  related  to  color  de¬ 
velopment,  what  are  the  practical 
things  that  the  orchardist  can  do  to 
control  color  development  through  in¬ 
fluencing  the  sugar  content?  First  and 
perhaps  foremost  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  the  proper  thinning  of  fruit  on 
the  tree.  If  too  many  apples  remain 
on  the  trees  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sugar  formed  in  the  leaves 
to  give  a  high  sugar  content  in  the 
fruit,  and  without  high  sugar  content,  color  is  usual¬ 
ly  poor.  In  detailed  experimental  work  Delicious 
apples  grown  with  only  10  leaves  per  apple  developed 
an  average  of  only  23  per  cent  solid  red  color  per 
apple.  Apples  grown  with  30  leaves  per  apple  de¬ 
veloped  an  average  of  42  per  cent  red  color  per  fruit, 
while  with  50  leaves  per  apple  the  average  per¬ 
centage  of  red  was  51,  and  at  78  leaves  per  apple 
the  average  was  58  per  cent.  The  sugar  content 
varied  from  10  per  cent  with  10  leaves  to  11.5  per 
tent  with  30  leaves,  and  14.1  per  cent  with  To  leaves. 
These  amounts  of  color  developed  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  fruit  with  the  smaller  numbers  of 
leaves  had  much  better  exposure  to  light  than  the 
fruit  with  the  larger  numbers  of  leaves.  Perfect 
light  exposure  would  not  induce  color  where  suffi¬ 
cient  leaf  area  to  give  ample  sugar  content  in  the 
fruit  was  not  present.  We  cannot  expect  that  fruit 
on  trees  which  are  badly  overloaded  will  ever  de¬ 
velop  satisfactory  color. 

There  appears  to  be  a  fairly  definite  relationship 
between  the  nitrogen  supply  in  the  soil  and  color 
development  in  apples.  Apples  grown  with  a  short¬ 
age  of  nitrogen  generally  develop  high  color,  though 
the  fruit  may  be  small  and  the  yield  light.  Exces¬ 
sive  nitrogen  generally  leads  to  poor  color.  This 
lias  been  attributed  to  the  denser  foliage  and  darker 
color  of  the  foliage  in  highly  nitrated  trees,  but  it 
i-  highly  probable  that  there  is  a  direct  effect  from 
the  nitrogen  as  well.  The  sugar  content  of  the 
fruit  is  generally  higher  when  nitrogen  is  in  low  or 
moderate  supply  than  is  the  case  when  nitrogen  is 
very  abundant.  With  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  the 
fruit  becomes  large  in  size,  but  the  sugar  content  is 
likely  to  be  lower.  A  sufficient  amount  of  nitrogen 
to  keep  the  trees  growing  vigorously  is  necessary  to 
secure  high  yields,  but  an  excessive  amount  of 
nitrogen  is  likely  to  lead  to  poor  color. 

There  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  fertilizer  materials  other  than  nitrogen  on 
color.  Potash  fertilizer  has  been  widely  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  means  of  increasing  color  development. 
This  generally  has  not  been  the  result  in  tests  car¬ 
ried  on  under  carefully  controlled  conditions.  Color 
development  appears  to  be  closely  associated  with  ni¬ 
trogen  supply,  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
or  not  other  fertilizers  are  of  value  in  improving 
the  color  of  the  fruit.  Experiments  now  under  way 
m  tfle  Wenatchee  district  should  give  definite  in¬ 
formation  on  this  point. 

Theoretically,  slightly  decreasing  the  water  supply 
t°  fruit  during  the  late  growing  season  should  in¬ 
crease  somewhat  the  sugar  content  of  the  fruit  and 
consequently  the  color.  Serious  water  shortage 
completely  disorganizes  the  functions  of  the  tree, 
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and  generally  results  in  poor  color  or  a  dull  bronze 
color  in  the  fruit.  Slightly  reducing  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  late  in  the  season  should  give  better  color, 
thought  it  may  also  result  in  reduced  size  of  fruit. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  there  is  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  between  color  development  and  sunlight. 
Recent  experiments  at  the  Washington  State  College 
indicate  that  the  most  effective  parts  of  sunlight  for 
coloring  apples  are  the  ultra-violet  light  rays.  The 
ultra-violet  rays  are  the  light  rays  that  are  shorter 
than  those  that  are  visible  to  the  human  eye.  It 
has  been  found  possible  to  color  apples  artificially 
by  dilute  applications  of  ultra-violet  light.  Apples 
will  stand  only  dilute  exposure  to  ultra-violet  light, 
since  strong  exposures  burn  the  fruit  similarly  to 
sunburn.  Thus  the  coloring  of  fruit  by  ultra-violet 
light  has  no  commercial  possibilities,  but  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  from  the  standpoint  of  understanding  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  weather  conditons  on  the  coloring  of  fruit. 

The  effect  of  ultra-violet  light  was  further  studied 
by  taking  poorly  colored  apples  and  exposing  them 
to  direct  sunlight,  and  to  sunlight  that  had  passed 
through  ordinary  window  glass,  which  absorbs  out 
most  of  the  ultra-violet  rays.  The  fruit  under  glass 
colored  very  slowly  compared  to  that  exposed  to  di¬ 
rect  sunlight.  Delicious  apples  which  averaged  5 
per’  cent  of  red  color  when  picked  showed  1  <  per 


cent  after  two  weeks’  exposure  under 


class,  while 

similar  fruit  in  direct  sunlight  showed  74  per  cent 
red  color.  Jonathan  apples  showing  8  per  cent  of 
color  when  picked  showed  44  per  cent  after  two 
weeks  under  glass  and  showed  00  per  cent  color  after 
a  similar  time  exposed  to  sunlight.  Thus  it  appears 
that  ultra-violet  rays  are  effective  in  coloring  apples. 

The  ultra-violet  rays  are  easily  absorbed  as  they 
pass  through  the  air.  They  are  absorbed  out  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  any  moisture  in  the  air.  by 
dust,  etc.  They  are  present  in  high  concentrations 
at  high  elevations,  but  at  lower  elevations  they  are 
absorbed  out  to  a  much  greater  degree.  After  a 
rain  the  air  is  clear  of  dust,  and,  if  the  weather  is 
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weeks  (July  8-20)  the  fruit  has  been  picked  and 
taken  to  the  cannery,  two  and  a  half  miles  distant. 
At  one  time  a  dozen  or  more  autos  were  parked 
along  the  orchard  side  as  the  pickers  came  in  their 
own  machines.  Trucks  with  trailers  bringing  in 
empty  boxes  piled  so  high  one  thought  of  houses  in 
transit;  then  the  same  outgoing  boxes  filled,  sent 
the  dust  scurrying  right  across  our  lawn  into  the 
house,  despite  the  closed  windows. 

This  orchard  belongs  to  a  banker  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  is  carefully  looked  after  by  a  foreman,  who  has 
been  on  it  several  years.  He  is  a  German  and  went 
back  to  his  country,  since  the  war  and  brought  back 
a  wife.  The  numerous  buildings  covering  truck, 
tractor,  cars,  farming  implements  and  tools,  besides 
necessary  buildings  for  helpers,  almost  suggests  a 
small  settlement.  Everything  is  so  orderly  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  see  and  visit  it. 

This  orchard  is  sprayed  or  fumigated,  gi-een  crop 
planted  and  turned  under,  pruned,  irrigated  and 
farmed  as  carefully  as  a  garden.  It  is  interset  with 
English  walnuts  which  ax-e  beginning  to  bear  in  a 
commercial  way.  The  apricot  trees  are  to  be  taken 
out,  giving  the  walnut  trees  the  entire  field.  The 
fruit  this  year  was  large,  and  most  of  it  went  in  as 
firsts. 

Apricots  have  been  rather  spotted.  An  unexpected 
cold  wave  in  April,  caused  orchard  men,  prepared, 
to  light  smudge  pots.  This  is  quite  an  expense,  but 
saved  the  fruit,  and  will  pay  this  year.  The  apricots 
in  one  of  our  counties  north  are  just  coming  in.  as 
ours  are  all  through.  The  crop  there  is  about  normal. 

The  peach  crop  will  be  ready  for  the  cannery 
soon.  The  crop  here  will  be  good.  Following  peaches 
will  come  tomatoes,  giving  work  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  workers  for  some  time.  There  are  two  can¬ 
neries,  a  new  and  old,  a  drying  shed  in  connection, 
besides  many  individual  drying  sheds. 

Many  come  to  work  in  the  fruit  for  the  outing  or 
vacation,  coupled  with  remunerative  returns,  liar- 
racks  are  prepared,  simply  furnished,  at  a  small 
rental,  where  one  may  bring  suitcase 
and  family.  Many  come  in  from  Ari¬ 
zona.  Home  times  sorrow  comes,  as  at 
least  two  small  children  died  in  camp. 

A  nurse  and  play  director  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  various  clubs  of  enterprising 
women  to  entertain  the  children,  keep¬ 
ing  them  safe  from  harm  and  accident, 
and  giving  them  some  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  also. 

It  is  foggy  this  morning.  And  we 
do  enjoy  the  coolness  after  the  heat  of 
the  past  two  weeks,  where  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  the  thermometer 
registered  100  degrees;  in  many  near¬ 
by  places  higher.  However  mornings 
and  evenings  are  cool  and  one  can  al¬ 
ways  sleep  at  night.  mks.  a.  w.  t. 
Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 
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tendency  of  fruit  to  color  rapidly  after  a  period  of 
rainy  weather.  We  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any 
direct  relationship  between  moisture  on  the  fruit 
surface  and  color  development. 

It  seems  probable  also  that  a  part  of  the  effect  of 
cool  nights  on  fruit  coloring  is  through  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  cold  nights  with  clear  days  when  much  ultra¬ 
violet  light  comes  through.  Cool  nights  also  result 
in  a  yellowing  and  lightening  of  the  foliage  and  the 
admission  of  more  light  to  the  fruit.  In  experiments 
with  picked  fruit,  moving  it  into  a  low  temperature 
at  night  and  exposing  it  to  sunlight  during  the  day 
has  not  resulted  in  increased  rate  of  coloring,  as 
compared  to  fruit  similarly  exposed  but  kept  warm 
at  night.  It  is  also  possible  that  cool  weather  tends 
to  increase  the  sugar  content  of  fruit  attached  to 
the  trees,  through  changing  starch  into  sugar. 

To  summarize  then  the  practical  application  of 
these  studies  to  orchard  management,  we  would  say 
that  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  prune  and  space 
the  trees  to  admit  light  to  the  fruit  if  high  color  is 
to  be  secured.  Second,  the  fruit  must  be  thinned 
sufficiently  to  allow  high  sugar  concentration  in  the 
fruit.  Third,  the  application  of  excessive  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers  should  be  avoided.  M  e  cannot 
say  at  the  present  time  whether  or  not  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  directly  to  affect  color  by  the  application  of 
any  fertilizer  material  other  than  nitrogen.  Condi¬ 
tions  which  will  bring  about  moderately  high  sugar 
content  in  the  fruit  and  will  give  best  exposure  to 
the  light  are  apparently  the  steps  which  the  or- 
ebardist  must  take  to  secure  color  development. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  secure  highest  yields 
and  highest  color  at  the  same  time,  and  in  certain 
years,  at  least,  color  can  be  sacrificed  to  yield  at  a 
profit  to  the  grower.  During  years  of  short  crops 
and  high  prices,  a  heavy  yield  of  lower  quality  will 
generally  prove  more  profitable  than  a  low  yield  of 
high  quality.  During  years  of  heavy  crops  and  low 
prices  the  differential  in  favor  of  quality  fruit  is 
greater.  An  understanding  of  the  factors  which  af¬ 
fect  color,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  will  prove  help¬ 
ful  to  any  grower  in  determining  his  orchard  pro- 
gram.  J*  R.  magness. 

Washington  Agricultural  College. 


Developing  a  Spring 

Can  you  suggest  some  plan  for  de¬ 
veloping  a  small  spring  of  water  which 
I  have  discovered  on  my  farm  near  this 
place?  The  spring  is  on  the  high  land 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  approaching 
2,000  feet  in  height.  About  two  years  ago  I  found  a 
wet  spot  perhaps  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  after 
making  an  excavation  five  feet  deep  got  a  small 
stream  which  has  continued  to  run  through  two 
periods  of  prolonged  drought.  I  now  wish  to  de¬ 
velop  this  spring  to  its  maximum  capacity. 

The  spring  is  on  slowly  sloping  ground,  and  to  get 
the  water  to  run  off  I  have  had  to  dig  a  ditch  about 
20  ft.  long,  this  partly  to  get  rid  of  the  sand  which 
constantly  clogs  the  flow.  The  digging  is  expensive, 
as  the  ground  is  filled  with  boulders  a  foot  or  so  in 
diameter.  Before  proceeding  further  I  wish  to  make 
sure  I  am  proceeding  in  the  right  direction.  Will 
deeper  digging  be  likely  to  produce  more  water? 
Also  is  there  not  a  probability  that  I  am  doing  my 
excavating  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  main  stream? 
Just  now  at  the  bottom  of  our  spring  the  water  is 
coming  from  beneath  a  rock  which  is  too  largo  for 
us  to  remove  unless  we  give  it  a  dose  of  dynamite, 
a  treatment  I  fear  might  leave  us  with  nothing  more 
than  a  dry  hole  in  the  ground.  j.  l.  g. 

Vermont. 

SOME  years  ago,  Mr.  H.  E.  Cox,  a  practical  drain¬ 
age  expert,  told  his  method  of  handling  a 
“springy  spot.”  He  studied  it  carefully,  and  usually 
put  in  tiles  in  fan  shape  to  conduct  the  flow  some 
distance  down  to  one  convenient  central  spot.  In 
this  way  he' got  much  more  water  than  would  have 
been  secured  from  a  hole  dug  in  the  wet  place,  and 
had  the  water  away  from  the  swampy  ground. 

It  is  probable  that  the  spring  mentioned  comes 
from  very  deep  in  that  hill.  Such  cases  are  com¬ 
mon  where  the  flow  is  constant  the  year  around,  and 
about  the  same  temperature.  There  would  be  dan¬ 
ger  in  dynamiting  that  rock  or  otherwise  seriously 
disturbing  the  vein,  as  it  might  divert  the  flow  so 
as  to  lose  the  spring  entirely. 

Our  suggestion  would  be  to  insert  carefully  enough 
tiles  to  tap  the  wet  ground  and  carry  the  water 
below  to  a  pool  of  stone  or  cement,  which  would  be 
better,  that  could  be  covered  and  kept  clean. 


I 


Apricot  Time  in  California 

T  SEEMS  good  to  have  the  dust-provoking  travel 
stop.  On  the  north,  separated  only  by  a  road,  is 
100-acre  apricot  orchard  and  for  the  past  three 


The  Pandorus  Sphinx 

I  am  sending  a  worm  taken  from  grapevine.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  what  harm,  if  any,  it 
does?  w.  m.  T. 

Ring  wood  Manor,  X.  .1. 

WHETHER,  when  Pandora  came  to  earth  and 
opened  her  bandbox,  she  allowed  this  beautiful 
moth  to  escape  along  with  all  of  the  other  things  let 
loose  at  that  time,  I  shouldn’t  like  to  say.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  am  afraid  this  famous  bandbox  is  a 
myth,  although  it’s  a  fine  story. 

At  any  rate,  the  caterpillar  sent  by  W.  M.  T.  is  a 
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strikingly  handsome  one  about  o1/^  inches 
long,  pinkish  brown  in  color  and  with  an 
eye-like  spot  on  the  back  near  the  end  of 
the  abdomen.  When  the  caterpillar  is 
young  it  has  in  place  of  the  eye-like  spot, 
a  long,  slender,  tail-like  appendage  which 
curls  over  the  back  just  like  a  pig’s  tail. 
What  these  tails  and  eye-like  spots  are 
for  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  they  make 
the  caterpillars  look  so  tierce  that  birds 
and  other  small  animals  are  afraid  of 
them  and  let  them  alone. 

This  Pandorus  caterpillar  lives  on  the 
grape  and  on  Virginia  creeper,  but  it 
rarely  occurs  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
cause  any  damage.  When  grown  it  goes 
into  the  ground,  where  it  changes  to  a 
pupa,  and  later  the  pupa  transforms  to 
a  handsome  moth  with  graceful  wings 
which  have  a  spread  of  from  four  to  five 
inches.  At  dusk  the  moth  hovers  over 
honeysuckle  to  suck  the  nectar  from  the 
flowers  with  its  long  slender  proboscis. 
It  looks  like  a  humming-bird  as  it  poises 
over  the  flowers  with  its  rapidly  vibrating 
wings.  G.  w.  H. 

Saving  Vegetable  Seeds  for 
the  Home  Garden 

The  home  gardener  can  save  most  of 
his  own  seed  with  little  expense  and  labor, 
as  most  seeds  are  not  hard  to  save.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  instructions  on  saving 
the  different  vegetable  seeds.  To  save 
seed  of  beans  when  the  pods  are  ready  to 
gather  for  the  table,  go  over  the  patch 
and  select  some  of  the  best  plants,  mark¬ 
ing  them  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  leave 
all  the  beans  on  these  plants  to  mature 
for  seed.  When  the  pods  dry,  pull  up  the 
plants  and  spread  in  a  dry  place  for  a 
few  days.  Then  shell  the  beans  and 
spread  the  seed  until  thoroughly  dry, 
when  they  can  be  stored. 

The  seeds  of  beets,  carrots,  turnips 
and  late  radishes  are  saved  by  pulling 
the  roots  in  the  Fall  and  storing  over 
Winter  in  outdoor  pits.  In  early  Spring 
select  the  best  roots  and  set  in  the  ground. 
Gather  the  turnip  seed  as  soon  as  the 
pods  turn  yellow,  or  the  seed  will  shatter. 
The  carrots,  beets  and  radishes  can  be  left 
until  ripe.  To  remove  the  seed  from  the 
pods  place  in  strong  grain  bag  and  beat 
until  the  seed  separates  from  the  pods. 

The  sweet  corn  should  be'  allowed  to 
ripen  on  the  stalk.  When  ready  for  the 
table  go  over  the  patch  and  select  the 
best  and  earliest  ears  and  tie  a  piece  of 
cloth  to  the  stalk,  leaving  them  to  ripen 
on  the  stalk.  When  thoroughly  matured, 
husk  and  hang  up  or  spread  thinly  in  a 
dry  place.  Sweet  corn  is  harder  to  keep 
than  field  corn.  , 

To  save  seed  of  Summer  squash  and 
cucumber  allow  the  fruit  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe  before  gathering,  when  they 
should  be  cut  open  and  the  seeds  scraped 
out  and  washed  to  separate  them  from 
the  pulp.  After  clean,  spread  thinly  in 
the  sun  to  dry. 

For  eggplants  allow  the  fruit  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  ripe,  remove  the  seed 
and  dry  in  the  sun.  If  necessary  wash 
the  seeds  but  it  is  best  not  to,  as  the  seeds 
sprout  very  easily.  For  peppers,  select 
ripe  ones,  removing  the  seed  and  spread 
thinly  to  dry.  For  early  or  Spring  rad¬ 
ishes  leave  a  few  of  the  best  roots  to  ma¬ 
ture  seed  and  harvest  the  same  as  late 
radishes. 

Lettuce  for  seed  should  be  sown  under 
glass  to  allow  it  to  ripen  seed  before  hot 
weather.  When  the  plants  mature,  select 
some  of  the  best  ones  to  leave  for  seed. 
When  the  pods  are  partly  ripe  or  before 
they  start  to  shatter,  pull  and  hang  in  a 
dry  place  with  roots  up  until  thoroughly 
ripe  when  they  can  be  beaten  out. 

For  peas  mark  off  a  piece  of  the  patch 
for  seed  allowing  all  the  pods  to  ripen 
and  save  the  same  as  for  beans. 

For  pumpkins,  Winter  squash,  musk- 
nielons  and  watermelons  as  the  fruits  are 
allowed  to  ripen  before  being  gathered 
for  the  table  ajl  that  is  needed,  is  to  save 
seed  from  the  best  fruits,  thoroughly  wash 
the  seed  and  dry. 

For  okra  leave  a  few  of  the  plants  to 
mature  the  pods,  and,  when  ripe,  gather 
and  remove  the  seeds  from  the  pods, 
spreading  the  seed  thinly  to  dry. 

To  save  tomato  seeds  select  one  or  more 
of  the  best  vines  allowing  all  the  best 
tomatoes  to  mature  for  seed.  After  the 
tomatoes  become  thoroughly  ripe  gather 
and  cut  in  half  when  the  seed  and  pulp 
can  be  squeezed  out.  If  the  seed  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  water  a  couple  of  days, 
stirring  several  times  a  day,  the  seed  will 
go  to  the  bottom,  while  the  pulp  will  come 
to  the  top,  when  it  can  be  poured  off. 
Spread  the  seed  thinly  to  dry. 

The  Fall-sown  spinach  is  better  for 
seed  growing  than  the  Spring  sown,  if 
sown  in  the  Spring  the  seed  should  be 
sown  as  early  as  possible.  When  the 
seed  pods  turn  yellow,  pull  up,  and  the 
plants  should  be  hung  in  a  dry  place  for 
several  days,  or  until  the  pods  dry,  when 
the  seed  can  be  beaten  out. 

For  kale,  when  the  seed  pods  turn  yel¬ 
low,  cut  the  stalks  and  lay  them  on  cloth 
to  catch  any  seed  that  shatters.  When 
the  pods  are  ripe  beat  out  and  dry  a 
few  days  before  storing  as  the  seeds  will 
heat  if  not  thoroughly  dry. 

Cabbage  seed  can  be  grown  by  saving 
a  few  stalks  from  which  heads  have  been 
cut  and  setting  in  the  ground,  or  by  set¬ 
ting  plants  late  in  the  Fall  so  they  will 
not  have  time  to  form  heads.  Store  these 
plants  in  a  trench,  and,  in  the  Spring, 
take  up  and  set  out.  when  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  seed.  The  seed  is  harvested  the 
same  as  kale.  Parsley  seed  is  saved  like 
kale. 


To  produce  onion  seeds  select  matured 
bulbs  in  late  Fall  and  set  in  ground  three 
to  four  inches  deep.  When  the  seeds  are 
ripe  in  the  Spring  cut  the  stalks  and  lay 
on  cloth  to  catch  any  seed  that  shatters. 
When  the  seeds  are  thoroughly  dry,  nib 
them  out. 

For  parsnips  and  salsify  in  early 
Spring  select  a  few  of  the  best  roots  and 
set  out  about  three  feet  apart.  Cut  the 
parsnip  stalks  when  the  seeds  ripen,  but 
the  salsify  should  be  cut  before  the  seeds 
ripen,  or  they  will  shatter.  Spread  in  a 
dry  place  until  thoroughly  dry,  when  they 
can  be  rubbed  out. 

To  separate  the  pods  and  trash  from 
small  seeds  after  being  beaten  out,  such 
as  kale,  turnips,  etc.,  select  a  day  when 
a  little  wind  is  blowing,  place  a  sheet  or 
something  else  on  the  ground  to  catch  the 
seeds  and  pour  the  seeds  on  to  the  sheet. 
The  height  from  which  the  seeds  should 
be  poured  depends  on  the  wind,  the  high¬ 
er  the  better  just  so  they  fall  on  the 
sheet.  Most  of  the  pods  and  trash  will 
be  blown  away.  Cloth  bags  are  good  to 
store  the  seed  in  ;  also  paper  bags  can  be 
used.  Do  not  store  them  in  anything 
that  is  airtight  or  they  will  spoil.  A  tag 
should  be  placed  in  each  bag  to  show  the 
kind  and  variety  of  seed,  also  the  date  of 
gathering.  Do  not  store  seeds  in  a  cellar 
as  that  is  too  damp,  also  an  attic  is  too 
hot  in  Summer.  They  should  be  stored 
in  a  dry  place  that  is  well  ventilated. 

Virginia.  r.  c. 


What  Ailed  the  Peas? 

During  the  war  period  I  planted  20 
bushels  of  English  peas  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  They  were  bought  for  Laxtonian. 
They  made  a  fine  growth,  covering  the 
ground  completely  and  had  most  profuse 
double  blossoms.  I  thought  I  would  pick 
200  bushels  to  the  acre  from  the  10  acres, 
but  did  not  get  one  pea.  They  were  fer¬ 
tilized  well  with  600  lbs.  of  7-5-5. 

We  have  planted  and  grown  success¬ 
fully  all  kinds  of  peas  for  40  years  and 
I  never  could  figure  out  the  cause. 

South  Carolina.  h.  b.  g. 
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*v*>  WINDLASS  754  EXTRA 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 85c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  246  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V. 


NURSERY  SALESMAN  WANTED 

25*  Commission  paid  weekly.  Sell  for  a  reliable  eon- 
cei-D.  Goods  at  fair  prices.  Easy  to  make  money. 

THE  HOME  NURSERIES  Box  til  GENEVA,  OHIO 


Read  This 


Ag'erits  Wanted 


South  Haven 
PEACH 


MI  have  100  South  Haven 
trees  which  I  setin  Spring 
1921.  I  picked  87  bushels  from  them  in  X925, 
and  from  300  Elbertas  set  same  time  and  same 
block,  only  19  bushels.  I  sold  South  Havens  for 
$3.50  and  the  Elbertas  for  $2.00  per  bushel.” 

(Signed)  W.  S.  Bailey,  Kibbie,  Mich. 

Yield,  quality  and  price  are  the 
essentials  which  should  interest  you. 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 

Born  1850  Monroe,  Michigan  Still  Crowing 


Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 


The  American 

Double  Cylinder 


The  Bean  and  Pea  Farmer’s  Friend 

Built  in  three  sizes — 14x14  inch,  20x20  inch  and 
26x26  inch  cylinders,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all. 
Threshes  and  cleans  all  varieties  of  beans  and 
peas,  and  shreds  their  vines,  as  they  come  di¬ 
rect  from  the  field,  in  one  operation.  Capacity 
and  perfect  separation  guaranteed. 

PRICF  When  you  learn  the  price  of  these 
1  O.iV.lj  threshers  you  will  be  surprised.  Write 
today  for  catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices. 
Just  drop  us  a  card. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1021  Essex  St.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


"Does  the  Work  of  a  Crew  of  Men” 


pRODUCE  wheat  more  cheaply 
— that’s  the  sure  way  to  make 
more  profit. 


Produce  5,  10  or  12  bushels 
more  per  acre  with  the  same  work, 
the  same  fertilizer,  same  everything 
—but— CHANGE  YOUR  SEED. 


This  year  try  this  idea  and  you’ll 
wish  you  had  tried  it  long  ago. 
Sow  Hoffman’s  selected  Lancaster 
County  strains.  Clean,  bright, 
plump,  free  from  noxious  weeds, 
smut  and  disease.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  difference  a  few  cents 
make. 


t-wiuay  uu  lil  new  vv  neat  jdooi 

it’s  free  and  right  up  to  the  minute 
wheat  growing. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  724,  Landisville 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


For  New  York  and  Eastern  Penna. — Write  for  Details 


Ann  Arbors  Make  Better  Bales  for  Business 
Profits!  Cross  Head  Bale  Ties.  Columbia  and 
<<40”  Twin  Gear  Models — T-Rail  Side  Tensions 
— make  neat  square  bales,  easy  to  feed,  large 
capacity,  durability!  Prompt  shipment  of  baling 
supplies  at  lowest  market  prices.  Bale  ties, 
Ann  Arbor  repairs  at  Weedsport.  Speedy  de¬ 
livery  on  rush  orders. 

Ask  also  for  prices  on  Belting,  Fairbanks 
Scales.  Tractors,  Tags,  Tally  Books,  Wire  Iiope, 
Barb  Wire,  Fence,  Concrete  Mixers,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Hoists,  Forks,  and  Engines.  Write  for 
Catalog  and  Prices  and  Agency  Proposition. 


tfpeedy  Jerrice 


OB9E& 

Weadiport,  N.Y. 


OLD-FASHIONED,  HARDY 

Flower  Plants 

That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  Next  Summer 

12  Delphiniums  or  Hardy  Larkspur— 6  light  blue,  6  dark 
blue.  $1.90  postpaid. 

12  Columbines — 3  each  of  pink,  blue,  yellow  and  white. 
$2.15  postpaid. 

12  Double  Hollyhocks — 2  each  of  red,  yellow,  pink,  sal¬ 
mon,  rose,  maroon,  $1.90  postpaid. 

12  Hardy  Phlox — 2  each  of  lavender-pink,  white,  pink, 
rosy -carmine,  crimson,  mauve-rose,  $2.90  postpaid. 
12  Canterbury  Bells — 1  each  of  blue,  pink  and  white, 
$1.90  postpaid. 

12  Hardy  Lupines — 4  each  of  blue,  rose  and  white, 
$1.90  postpaid. 

12  Foxgloves — 3  each  of  yellow,  pink,  purple  and  white, 
$1.90  postpaid. 

Oriental  Poppies,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Shasta  Daisies,  Dou¬ 
ble  Buttercups,  Hardy  Primroses,  Japanese  Bellflowers. 
Painted  Daisies,  Forget  me-nots,  Orange  cup  Lilies, Tiger 
Lilies,  Blue  Bells,  Cardinal  Flowers,  Everlasting  Sweet 
Peas,  Marshmallow’s,  Hardy  Asters,  Shellflowers,  Siberian 
Wallflowers,  Hardy  Carnations,  Japanese  Anemones, 
Monkshoods  and  230  other  hardy  perennials  for  August 
and  fall  planting.  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants. 

RPRRY  Dl  AliTC  Pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants 
KJL.I1I1  I  »  LHfv  I  O  for  August  and  Fall  planting; 
Layer  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Asparagus  Plants  for  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  planting.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong  pot-grown  plants  from  new  runners.  No  year 
old  plants  used.  Howard  and  Sample — $150  per 
25;  $4.50  per  100;  $37.50  per  1000.  Mastodon  Everbearing 
—$2.00  per  25;  $7.50  per  100.  Plant  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  and  pick  a  crop  next  summer. 

GEO.  I>.  AIKEN  Box  M  PUTNEY,  VT. 


^trawihorrw  Plante  Best  varieties-  Catalog  free, 
dirdwueiiy  rldnts  BASIL  PERKY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


VARIETIES — GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  S6.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.Y. 


by  Blue  Spruce  pakTanv where.  *5.  Should 

Wanted  in  Aug.  or  Sept.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

E  CASSEI,  MliSEKY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


0IRIS  for  $1 

freshly  dug.  Extras  if 


All  named  varieties  in 

—  _ _  mixture,  Nice  stock, 

freshly  dug.  Extras  if  ordered  now. 

MONTVALE  GARDENS,  R-2,  BridgevHle,  U* 


PANSIFS  ?E.rS-D?° 

plants  2  to  5  feet  In  diam¬ 
eter,  hardy;  bloom  all  next  summer.  3,000  dittet 
colors.  Seed  S2.00  per  packet.  Catalogue. 

A.  IHM,  R.  F.  D.  55,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 

PL»KT  Beautiful  Hardy  Perennial,— Calleetionc  SI  *"f  *“  *S' 

30  Mixed  Iris.  70  Standard  Iris,  10  Special  Select  ln«.  6  , 

Iris.  5  two-year-old  or  10  one-year  Delphinium,  8  Fine  Different 
Colors  of  Peonies  5  Hydrangeas  Hill  of  Snow.  12  Emperor  0 a,,°  1  • 
Blooming  Size  Darwin  Tulips  or  30  large  5  Kinds,  B  Differen  * 
Perennials,  I  Bleeding  Hearts.  V.  ST0NAR0AD.  Teasertown,  rw 
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Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 

No  is— EVENING  PRIMROSE 

Why  so  common  a  plant  as  evening 
primrose  should  be  so  little  known  by 
name  is  a  mystery,  since  the  yellow  blos¬ 
soms  are  familiar  in  old  fields,  along 
roadsides  and  in  waste  places  everywhere. 
It  is  an  incidental  weed  that  rarely  in¬ 
vades  crops  although  occasionally  found 
in  clover  fields. 

Evening  primi’ose  is  a  native  species  of 
biennial  habit,  meaning  that  the  seeds 
produce  flat  clusters  of  root  leaves  the 
first  season  from  which  the  flowering  and 
seeding  stem  develops  the  second  season, 
after  which  the  plant  dies.  The  fleshy 
tap-root  is  edible,  as  are  also  the  young 


Evening  Primrose  seeds  are  so  tight¬ 
ly  squeezed  in  the  pod  that  they  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  irregular  in  shape. 

Highly  magnified. 

succulent  root  leaves  which  may  be  used 
in  salads,  furnishing  much  needed  vita¬ 
mins  during  the  early  Spring  when 
these  accessory  nutritional  factors  are 
badly  needed  following  the  long  vitamin- 
deficient  Winter  diet.  Evening  primrose 
also  finds  use  in  medicine  although  the 
prices  paid  hardly  compensate  for  the 
labor  of  gathering  and  curing. 

The  seeds  of  evening  primrose  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  pods  that  are  frequently  mis¬ 
taken  for  short  stems,  consequently  the 
plant  is  usually  allowed  to  mature  seeds 
unmolested.  So  thickly  are  the  seeds 
crowded  in  the  pods  that  they  squeeze 
themselves  into  a  variety  of  shapes.  They 
are  usually  somewhat  pyramidal,  irregu¬ 
larly  angled  with  a  tendency  toward 
winged  edges,  reddish  brown  to  almost 
black  in  color,  and  dull  in  luster.  The 
pods  are  retained  by  the  dead  plants 
throughout  the  Winter,  offering  a  feast  of 
seeds  to  hungry  birds.  Seed  production 
can  be  prevented  by  cutting  the  flowering 
stalks  when  the  first  blossoms  appear. 
Not  ordinarily  an  aggressive  weed. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN. 


As  We  Go  Along 

The  American  Youth  Foundation 
No  2 

When  100  boys  or  girls  are  in  a  camp 
for  two  weeks  it  is  easy  for  little  cliques 
to  develop,  so  that  some  groups  will  be 
especially  friendly  and  others  not,  while 
some  who  are  inclined  to  be  a  bit  shy  are 
neglected,  at  least  for  several  days. 

At  Camp  Merrowvista,  this  condition 
is  remedied  by  not  permitting  it  to  start 
at  all.  The  students  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected  as  to  personal  character,  qualities 
and  habits,  so  that  no  undesirables  or 
trouble-makers  are  accepted.  They  are 
assigned  to  tent  quarters,  work  and  rec¬ 
reation  in  such  manner  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  the  association  may  be  had. 
Those  who  know  each  other  intimately,  or 
come  from  the  same  place,  are  scattered 
so  that  they  do  not  live  together  in  home 
groups.  To  some  this  plan  may  seem 
strange  at  first,  but  they  can  soon  get  the 
idea,  adjust  themselves  to  it  and  help 
carry  it  out  to  the  limit. 

For  every  five,  one  is  assigned  as  a 
group  leader.  This  is  not  to  order  the 
others  around,  or  “watch  them  as  a  cat 
does  a  mouse,”  but  by  suggestion  and  ex¬ 
ample  to  help  what  is  desirable  and  curb 
"'hat  is  not — before  it  gets  going.  “Dip¬ 
lomatic  provocation  to  good  works”  is 
the  way  Director  Alexander  puts  the  duty 
°f  a  group  leader. 

1  he  need  of  strong  loyalties  in  associa¬ 
tion  is  recognized  and  fostered  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  students  into  tribal  groups — the 
Algonquins,  Senecas,  Mohicans,  etc.  The 
various  tribes  are  assigned  to  different 
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duties  in  work,  games  and  camp  fires, 
where  friendly  rivalries  develop.  Soccer, 
baseball,  volley  ball,  jumping,  swimming 
and  diving,  are  some  of  the  games.  The 
aim  is  not  to  make  star  players  of  any 
but  to  mix  the  good  ones  with  those  less 
skilled,  so  that  they  are  helped  by  the 
good  players,  who  in  turn  are  aided,  per¬ 
haps  even  more,  by  the  thought  of  giving 
a  hand  to  those  a  step  or  two  lower  in 
that  special  activity.  All  of  this  direct¬ 
ing  by  authorities  and  group  leaders  is 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  nearly  in¬ 
visible,  and  without  smothering  indi¬ 
viduality. 

The  course  of  study  carried  out  during 
the  two  Aveeks  of  the  camp  is  based  on 
Christian  living — not  sectarianism  or  os¬ 
tentatiously  religious  talk  and  action,  but 
such  things  as  one  gets  from  open-mind¬ 
ed  looking  at  Christ’s  life  and  teachings 
as  found  in  the  New  Testament.  I  sat 
for  a  fe\\r  minutes  in  several  classes,  and 
Was  strangely  reminded  of  happenings 
more  than  1,900  years  ago,  where  the 
people  gathered  about  One  who  said 
plain  and  forcible  things  about  our  re¬ 
lationship  to  God  and  man,  and  the  need 
of  putting  something  of  value  into  life, 
instead  of  always  grasping  to  get  some¬ 
thing  out  of  it. 

ToAvard  evening  avo  sat  on  a  hillside 
Where  A'espers  Avere  said  and  sung  and 
short  addresses  made  by  Directors  Alex¬ 
ander  and  OrAvig.  Then  in  the  thick 
woods  the  tribal  council  Avas  held  and 
the  campfire  burned  in  accordance  Avith 
Indian  ceremony,  after  Avhich  the  A'arious 
tribes  gave  their  performances  of  singing, 
dancing,  recitation  and  impromptu  plays. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  this 
beautiful  spot  in  the  White  Hills,  the 
healthful  tent  life,  abundance  of  Avhole- 
some  food,  and  the  royal  hospitality  given 
me  as  a  visitor.  I  have  put  all  of  these 
scenes  and  sounds,  the  hearty  Avelcome, 
the  joyous  shouts  and  songs,  the  clear 
air  and  limpid  Avater,  into  a  safe  place  in 
memory,  where  they  can  be  taken  out  uoav 
and  then  and  looked  at  once  more. 

w.  w.  H. 


A  Ring-Necked  Snake 

We  killed  a  snake  today.  It  Avas  18 
inches  long,  black,  or  in  sunshine  a  dark 
blue-gray  solid  color,  orange  belly,  an 
orange  ring  around  neck,  indentures  be- 
Ioav  the  eyes.  We  have  never  seen  any 
kind  like  this  before  and  Avonder  Avhether 
it  is  dangerous.  MR.  i..  m.  a. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  . 

The  reptile  described  is  undoubtedly  a 
ring-necked  snake,  Diadophis  punctatus. 
The  range  of  this  species  is  from  South¬ 
ern  Canada  to  Florida,  westward  to  Illi¬ 
nois.  It  is  a  perfectly  harmless  species. 

I  have  just  prepared  an  article  on  the 
snakes  of  the  Northeastern  United  States, 
Avhich  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
subscribers.  It  appears  as  the  May-June 
Bulletin  of  the  NeAV  York  Zoological  So¬ 
ciety  and  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  35 
cents  per  copy.  There  are  illustrations  of 
the  21  species  of  snakes  found  in  the  area 
mentioned,  and  a  color  plate  of  the  cop¬ 
perhead  and  rattlesnake.  Several  para¬ 
graphs  deal  Avith  the  treatment  of  snake 
bite.  RAYMOND  L.  DITMABS. 

Curator  of  Reptiles,  Bronx  Park, 
NeAV  York. 


The  Oriental  Twilight  Beetle 

Can  you  give  me  the  life  cycle  and 
control  of  the  beetles  which  I  have  sent 
you?  They  are  very  bad  in  one  of  our 
floAA’er  beds,  and  do  lot  of  damage  at 
night.  H.  E. 

Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

There  has  lately  been  discovered  on 
Long  Island,  in  southern  Connecticut, 
northern  Ncav  Jersey,  and  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  foreign  beetle  known  as  the 
Oriental  twilight  beetle  or  Oriental  gar¬ 
den  beetle,  Aserica  castanea.  The  speci¬ 
mens  sent  by  H.  E.  AA'ere  individuals  of 
this  pest.  The  beetle  is  a  reddish  one  about 
%  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  Avas  discovered 
in  1921,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
found  in  large  numbers  on  Long  Island, 
where  the  white  grubs  in  the  soil  are  do¬ 
ing  much  damage. 

The  beetles  lay  their  white  eggs  in 
clusters  in  the  soil  in  July  and  August, 
where  each  hatches  into  a  tiny  Avhite  grub 
which  feeds  on  the  roots  of  grasses  in 
lawns,  meadows,  pastures  and  golf  links. 
The  grubs  lhre  over  the  Winter  in  the 
soil  and  after  becoming  active  in  the 
Spring  often  cause  serious  injury  to  lawns 
and  golf  links  by  eating  off  the  roots  of 
the  grasses  over  considerable  areas. 

The  grubs  transform  to  the  reddish 
beetles  in  July.  The  beetles  spend  the 
day  hiding  just  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  They  emerge  from  their  hiding 
places  in  the  soil  around  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening  and  feed  until  about  10.30 


p.  m.,  or  even  later  on  hot  nights.  The 
beetles  have  been  found  feeding  on  Phlox, 
aster.  Chrysanthemum,  Dahlia,  daisy, 
Cosmos,  Zinnia,  and  on  many  common 
weeds.  Up  to  the  present  time  observers 
have  reported  that  the  feeding  of  the  bee¬ 
tles  Avas  not  excessive  and  did  not  cause 
serious  injury.  The  important  injury  has 
been  attributed  to  the  grubs  in  the  soil. 

H.  E.,  hoAArever,  seems  to  think  that  the 
beetles  are  causing  considerable  injury  to 
his  plants. 

The  beetles  may  be  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  the  food  plants  with  the  following 
poison  mixture  ;  3  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead, 
2  lbs.  of  flour  as  a  sticker  in  50  gallons 
of  Avater.  In  smaller  quantities,  an  ounce 
of  arsenate  of  lead  and  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  flour  in  a  gallon  of  water  will 
afford  about  the  correct  mixture. 

The  permanent  method  of  fighting  this 
pest  is  by  destroying  the  grubs  in  the  soil. 
The  accepted  method  on  grass  lands  is 
thoroughly  to  mix  5  lbs.  of  arsenate  of 
lead  with  one  bushel  of  sifted  loam  or 
sand  and  then  scatter  this  evenly  over 

I, 000  square  feet  of  lawn,  when  the  grass 

is  dry.  The  material  should  be  worked 
down  among  the  grass  plants  with  the 
back  of  a  rake  and  then  washed  into  the 
soil  as  much  as  possible  by  a  thorough 
sprinkling  with  the  hose.  G.  W.  H. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

(Continued  from  Page  1101) 
Avonder  Avhere  they  spend  the  days  of 
Spring  and  early  Summer,  as  Ave  rarely 
see  one  until  after  haying  and  harvesting. 
A  big  spider  spun  his  web  over  the  open 
AVagon  shed  door  so  that  every  time  I 
entered  I  got  a  face  full  of  web.  You 
may  paAv  away  at  a  spider  Aveb  on  your 
face  for  a  long  time  and  still  feel  it,  so 
I  introduced  the  spider  and  his  web  to  a 
big  stick  every  morning,  Noav  he  has 
learned  better  and  spins  only  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  which  I  do  not  use,  as  the  wagon 
tongue  is  in  the  Avay  and  runs  his  brace 
spinnerets  or  threads,  high  enough  to  just 
miss  my  head. 

The  family  is  poking  fun  at  me  be¬ 
cause  I  said  that  the  new  moon  Avas  a 
A\Tet  moon,  as  it  stood  on  end  instead  of 
lying  down.  They  remind  me  that  the 
last  neAV  moon  Avas  supposed  to  be  Avet, 
but  actually  was  dry  as  a  bone.  Well, 
all  signs  fail  in  dry  weather,  as  we  all 
knoAv.  I  have  often  wished  for  a  sandy 
loam  soil,  as  it  Avorks  so  easily,  but  am 
always  thankful  for  our  heavy  soil  in  a 
dry  Summer  as  it  stands  the  drought  so 
well. 

Much  of  the  romance  seems  to  have  de¬ 
parted  from  the  thrashing,  since  the 
coal  or  Avood-burning  engines  are  no 
longer  in  use.  The  tractors  have  no 
Avhistles,  no  fascinating  fire-boxes,  no  Ava¬ 
ter  tanks,  upon  which  kids  might  beg  a 
ride  and  toil  manfully  with  the  hand 
pump,  no  clouds  of  escaping  steam  and 
tales  of  boiler  explosion,  just  a  dirty, 
smelly,  greasy  brute  of  an  engine,  which 
pounds  aAvay  endlessly,  Avith  only  a  chok¬ 
ing  cloud  of  blue  gas.  No  more  do  Ave 
hear  the  impatient  toot  of  an  engineer 
hurrying  the  lagging  water  tank  along. 
No  more  do  Ave  thankfully  sit  doAvn  and 
Avait  Avhile  Ave  catch  our  breath  and  swap 
stories.  The  brute  drinks  gasoline  and 
never  stops  grinding  aAvay,  even  though 
no  man  goes  near  it  to  render  loving  care 
with  Avaste  and  oil  can.  Our  boys  are 
denied  the  thrill  of  a  traction  engine 
clanking  its  sIoav  Avay  along  the  road, 
while  iioav  Ave  use  the  telephone  to  sum¬ 
mon  aid,  while  formerly  the  whistle 
gaily  tooted  to  gather  the  gang. 

Next  week  the  pickle-picking  starts, 
Avith  the  three  older  children  having  a 
half  interest  in  the  patch.  Calvin  must 
depend  on  us  for  his  share,  but  you  may 
be  sure  he  will  get  his,  too,  and  deserve 
it,  as  his  tiny  fingers  pick  many  a  pickle 
his  dad  misses.  Melons  Avill  soon  be  ripe, 
too,  and  he  sure  shines  at  the  job  of 
absorbing  melons  in  the  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way  Avhile  the  face  is  buried  in  a 
huge  slice.  A  big  freezer  of  ice  cream 
for  supper — Avho  said  hard  times! 

L.  B.  R. 


To  Kill 
Poultry 
Lice- 

Jwt  Paint  it 
on  the  Boosts! 


No  matter  how  big  the  flock  or  how  lousy,  only 
u  small  paint  brush  and  a  can  of  “Black  Leaf 
40”  are  needed  to  rid  a  flock  of  lice. 

Old  laborious  and  disagreeable  methods  of  dust¬ 
ing,  dipping  or  greasing  are  eliminated.  No 
longer  necessary  to  disturb  the  birds. 

Treat  Whole  Flock  In  a  Few  Minutes 
Simply  “paint”  “Black  Leaf  40”  on  top  of 
roosts.  AVheu  birds  roost,  fumes  are  slowly  re¬ 
leased,  penetrating  the  feathers 
killing  the  lice.  Sold  by  poultry 
supply  stores.  $1.25  size  treats 
100  feet  of  roost.  Ask  your 

dealer  or  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Inc. 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


Black  Leaf  40 

WORKS  WHILE  CHICKENS  ROOST 


The  Season  is  Late  But 
Not  Too  Late  to  Use  a 


Peerless  Dust  Gun 


It  puts  the  dust  underneath  or  on 
top  of  low  plants. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  weean. 


Write  Today  for  Circular 
PEERLESS  DUST  GUN  COMPANY 
5100  St.  Clair  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


and  other  Leaf  Hoppers,  Green  Fly,  Red 
Spider,  Aphis  and  many  other  insects,  in¬ 
cluding  Japanese  and  Bean  Beetles.  Espe¬ 
cially  safe  where  there  are  children  because 
it  is  non-poisonous.  AVill  not  burn  or  stain. 
Economical.  Dilutes  heavily. 

PULVO  PAX  for  diluting  !• 

AGRI-PAX  in  dry  form. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 

MORRIS  B.  READE,  Inc. 

Sprays,  Weed  Killer,  Fertilizers,  Etc. 

Belleville,  New  Jersey 


MOUNT  GILEAD 
CIDER  and  FRUIT  PRESSES 

For  Commercial  and  Domestic  Use 
Leaders  for  Over  Fifty-two  Years 

More  juice  per  bushel — better  quality — bigger 
profits.  Send  now  for  information  and  prices 
on  any  of  our  complete  line  of  equipment  for 
handling  apples,  grapes  and  other  fruits  and 

copy  of  "ORCHARD  PRODUCTS  NEW.” 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
502  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  prloes  on 
Cider  Press  Supplies. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  C0„  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


After  a  man  frays  a  Papec  -  -  -  then  what? 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned — after  you  have  bought  and  paid  for  a  Papec— 
the  deal  is  NOT  closed.  It  is  our  duty — and  privilege — to  see  to  it  that 
your  Papec  gives  the  best  possible  service  today  and  in  ten  years. 

To  make  this  service  possible,  we  ask  our  customers  to  answer  a  brief  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  With  this  information,  we  are  able  to  intelligently  supply  informa¬ 
tion  and  furnish  repair  parts  that  fit. 

When  a  cutter  repair  part  is  needed,  it  is  usually  needed  in  a  hurry.  There 
are  fifty  complete  stocks  of  Papec  Cutters  and  parts  located  at  convenient  points 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  hundreds  of  smaller  stocks.  Your  order  will 
be  shipped  the  same  day  it  is  received. 

When  you  become  a  Papec  owner,  you  are  more  than  an  owner  of  a  machine 
— you  are  the  owner  of  a  silo  filling  service. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  810  East  Main  St.  j 

■  Shortsville,  N.  Y.  J 

Makers  of  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders,  Hay  Choppers.  ] 
Gentlemen: — Kindly  send  me  Free  Cutter  Catalog.  I 


I  N 
I 


ame. 


Address _ 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

August  22,  1929 
August :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.90,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differentials  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butter  fat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2.10;  Class  3,  $1.95. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .$0.44  @$0.44% 


Extra,  92  score . 

43%  @ 

•43% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.40%  @ 

.43 

Seconds  . 

-40% 

Lower  grades  . 

.38  @ 

.38% 

Ladles  . 

.37 

Racking  Stock  . 

.31  @ 

.32 

Renovated  . 

.38  @ 

.39% 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.45%  @ 

.4(5 

Extra . 

.45 

First® . 

.42  @ 

.44% 

Seconds  . 

.40  <0 

•41% 

Centralized  . 

.40%  @ 

•42% 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special.. $0.24  @$0.25 

Fancy  . 23  @  .23  % 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  ..  .22%  @  .23 


EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  white . 

Extra  . 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .... 
Mixed  colors, 

Nearby  best . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 


$0.53 

@$0.54 

.49 

@1 

.52 

.45 

@ 

.48 

.37 

@ 

.43 

.34 

(a) 

.35 

.44 

@ 

.50 

.47 

@ 

.50 

.39 

@ 

.41 

.28 

@ 

.32 

DRESSED  POULTRY, 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Boosters  . 

Fowls  . . . . . 

Duck®  . 


SQUABS 


Turkeys,  young  toms 

Hens  . 

►Squabs,  white,  lb.  . . . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


.$0.42  @$0.45 

.  .30@ 

.40 

.  .20@ 

.20 

.35 

.  .22  @ 

.25 

.  .16@, 

.23 

.  .42@i 

.40 

.  .40@ 

.48 

.  .45@ 

.50 

.  2.50@ 

3.00 

.  1.50(0 

2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb.  . . 
Chickens  . . . 
Boosters  . . . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits 


. .  $0.27  @$0, 

.30 

. .  .28  @ 

.33 

. .  .22  @ 

.23 

.20 

.15 

22 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $11.50@  14.85 


Bulls  .  8.00@  9.25 

Cows  .  7.00 @  8.25 

Calves,  best  .  1G.00@  19.00 

Common  to  good .  12.00(0  15.00 

Sheep .  5.75(d)  6.00 

Lambs  .  11.00@  14.00 

Hogs .  9.00@11.75 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb,  . 

Good  to  prime . 

Culls  . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  sack  . 

L.  I.,  3  55-lb  sacks . 

150  lbs . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 

.Sweet  potatoes,  S’n,  bbl.  . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

<  'arrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery  hearts,  doz . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

J-ettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . . . . . 

Radishes,  100  bcbs . 

.Spinach,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  100 . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate  .  . 
AVatercress.  100  bchs . 


$  .23@$ 

.24 

,ie@ 

.19 

.KK- 

.13 

24.00@  20.00 

i5.oo@  : 

17.00 

18.00  @  : 

20.00 

5.25 

1.75 

5.50 

..  0.00@ 

0.50 

..  2.50@ 

7.25 

..  2.00@ 

3.75 

..  1.50(0) 

2.00 

..  1.50@ 

3.50 

..  1.00(0) 

1.25 

..  1.00@ 

1.25 

.  .  1.00  @ 

5.00 

2.25 

2.25 

..  L00@ 

5.00 

..  2.50(0 

3.50 

2.50 

. .  ,50@ 

2.00 

..  3.00@ 

3.50 

.50  @ 

3.25 

..  2.00(0 

2.50 

dried  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 


Pea  . $10.00@$l0.50 

Red  kidney  . . .  9.00@  9.25 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $  .75@!$  2.50 

Peaches 

Carolina,  ert.  or  bu . $  1.75@$  2.00 

Virginia  crt.  and  bu . 75@  2.25 

Del.  and  Md.,bu . 75 @  2.00 

Illinois,  bu .  2.50@  3.75 

Jersey,  crt.  and  bu . 65(0  2.00 

16-qt  bsk . 35@  .50 

Muskmelons,  Colorado — 

Jumbo,  Std.  crt . $  2.50 

Flat  crt .  1.00@  1.50 

California,  Jumbo, ert.  . . .  2.00@  3.00 

Std.,  crt .  2.00 

Ponv,  crt .  1.50@,  1.75 

Flat,  crt.  . .  1.00@  1.50 

New  Mexico 

Flat,  crt . 50 @  1.50 

Del.  &  Md.,  Jumbo  crt . 75@  2.50 

Std.  crt . 75@  1.75 

Pony,  crt . 75@  1.50 

Flat  crt . 40(0  1.25 

Jy.,  crt.  or  bskt . 40@  1.50 


AVatermelons,  car . 175.00(0)500.00 


Blackberries,  qt . 

.10@ 

.14 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

,15@ 

.40 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.  .  .12@ 

.18 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@$25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00@  23.00 

No.  3  .  14.00(d  21.00 

Clover  mixed  .  15.00 @  23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  18.00@  20.00 


GRAIN 

AATheat,  No.  2  red . 

^  No.  1  Northern  Spring . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


$1.47% 

1.54% 

1.21% 

.59% 

1.13% 

.77 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  .  10 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.52@  .53 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65 @  .70 

Gathered'  . 45  @  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 45 @  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40 (d  .55 

Roasting  Chickens,  lb .  45(0)  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 (d  .40 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 06@  .07 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 20 @  .30 

Lettuce,  head  . 10 (d  15 

Peaches,  doz . 30 @  .'40 

Blackberries,  qt . 25@  .40 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

1  lie  potato  market  was  somewhat  irregular 
during  the  past  few  days.  Prices  held  to  their 
previous  high  levels,  but  trading  was  slow  and 
some  accumulation  of  stock  was  noticeable. 
Daily  shipments  for  the  entire  country  have 
been  averaging  about  (100  cars  compared  with 
nearly  1,000  each  day  last  year.  Various  opin¬ 
ions  have  been  expressed  by  the  trade  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  slowness  of  the  market  at  this 
time.  Nearly  all  admit  that  supplies  are  short. 
Some  advance  the  theory  that  prices  have  been 
too  high  to  allow  proper  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption,  while  others  say  that  the  recent  price 
advance  lias  been  too  rapid  to  be  absorbed  readily 
by  retailers  and  consumers.  The  peak  of  the 
New  Jersey  season  has  passed  and  the  coming 
week  will  probably  see  over  95  per  cent  of  the 
crop  harvested.  Long  Island  shipments  have  been 
on  the  increase  during  the  past  few  days,  and 
some  Maine  stock  has  also  been  received.  N  J. 
Cobblers  brought  $4.75  to  $5.25  per  150-lb.  sack, 
with  a  few  sales  higher.  Some  Pennsylvania 
stock  sold  for  $4.10  per  120-lb.  sack.  Some 
Eastern  Shore  sweet  potatoes  were  received 
during  the  past  week,  and  these  moved  readily 
at  $5  to  $5.50  per  barrel  for  the  best  yellows. 
I  ancy  apples  continued  to  sell  at  steady  figures, 
With  most  sales  of  Weaithies  at  $1.25  to  $2  a 
bushel,  and  Gravensteins  at  $1  to  $1.75.  A  few 
Ranibos  were  on  the  market  and  these  brought 
$1.25  to  $1.50,  while  Wolf  Rivers  were  Quoted  at 
75c  to  $1  per  %-bu.  basket.  The  market  for 
peaches  was  irregular  and  generally  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  for  all  but  fancy.  Toward  the  close  the 
market  was  slightly  stronger  for  large  Elbertas 
and  Belles.  N.  J.  crates  of  Georgia  Belles  sold 
for  60c  to  $1,  with  most  of  the  offerings  not 
better  than  medium  size.  Delaware  Elbertas 
sold  for  $1.75  to  $2  per  crate,  while  a  few  Wesl 
Virginia  Elbertas  brought  $2.  The  cantaloupe 
market  was  dull,  due  to  the  increase  in  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  nearby.  Maryland  and  Delaware 
Standard  36s  brought  50c  to  $1.  while  flats  were 
mostly  40  to  75c.  Both  Eoneyhalls  and  Honey- 
dews  were  dull.  The  first  grapes  from  Delaware 
were  received,  and  these  brought  25  to  50c  per 
12-qt.  climax  basket.  The  berry  season  is  now 
about  over,  and  this  week  will  wind  up  the  sea¬ 
son  in  the  most  important  areas.  String  beans 
were  in  liberal  supply  and  the  market  barely 
steady,  with  New  Jersey  %-bu.  baskets  bringing 
35  to  75c  for  green,  and  25  to  75c  for  wax,  Lima 
beans  were  also  in  heavier  receipt  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  weakened.  New  Jersey  %-bu.  baskets 
brought  50  to  85c.  while  bushel  stock  from  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  sold  for  50c  to  $1.25.  Beets 
and  carrots  were  steady  at  2  to  3c  per  bunch. 
Some  New  York  State  cut  carrots  were  on  the 
market  and  brought  $1.25  per  bushel.  The  cab¬ 
bage  market  was  strong,  with  Virginia  barrel 
‘•rates  selling  at  $3.50  to  $4,  while  bulk  cabbage 
from  New  York  State  sold  up  to  $60  to  $65  per 
ton.  Celery  from  nearby  was  in  slightly  heavier 
supply  and  brought  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  2-3  crate. 
The  pickle  season  is  nearly  over  and  offerings 
were  lighter  during  the  past  few  days  from 
nearby.  Corn  was  in  moderate  supply  and  sold 
fairly  well  at  steady  figures.  New  Jersey  %-bu. 
baskets  brought  35  to  75c,  while  sacks  of  100 
ears  brought  $1  to  $2.  The  lettuce  market  was 
steady  for  good  quality  offerings  and  California 
Iceberg.  4  to  5  dozen,  head  crates,  ranged  from 
$2.50  to  $4.50,  with  a  few  fancy  at  $5.  The 
onion  market  was  steady,  with  supplies  mod¬ 
erate,  and  demand  and  trading  only  fair.  A 
large  prospective  crop  from  the  late  States  is 
having  the  effect  of  undermining  the  confidence 
of  the  trade  to  buy  heavily  at  current  figures. 
Yellow  onions  in  sacks  of  100  llis.  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  York  brought  $2  to  $2.25,  while 
New  Jersey  %-bu.  baskets  were  mostly  75  to 
90c.  Tomatoes  were  in  heavy  receipt  and  the 
market  weak,  except  for  fancy.  Ordinary  qual¬ 
ity  is  practically  unnoticed  by  the  trade.  Most 
sales  of  %-bu.  baskets  were  made  at  25  to  75c. 
with  a  few  fancy  offerings  bringing  up  to  $1.25 
to  $1.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  market  for  fine  fresh  eggs  continued  firm 
and  again  advanced  lc  over  the  previous  week’s 
quotations.  Fresh  extra  firsts  brought  up  to 
39c,  at  the  close;  while  fresh  firsts  shared  in 
t lie  price  advance  and  were  mostly  36  to  37c. 
Receipts  were  heavier  than  the  week  previous 
and  totalled  approximately  35.000  cases.  Most 
of  these  were  undergrades  and  sold  slowly  on 
a  dull  market.  Fresh  seconds  sold  for  32  to 
33%e.  Fancy  candied  and  selected  stock  con¬ 
tinued  to  move  readily  at  47  to  49c,  while  car¬ 
ton  eggs  were  as  high  as  50e.  The  movement 
from  storage  is  now  quite  free,  dealers  prefer¬ 
ring  to  move  such  at  a  narrow  margin,  rather 
than  take  chances  on  some  of  the  receipts 
which  have  showed  some  heat  damage.  Total 
storage  holdings  of  eggs  in  the  United  States  on 
August  1.  was  considerably  below  last  year’s 
figure.  There  were  approximately  8,900.000 
eases  on  hand  on  the  first  of  the  month  this 
year,  while  last  year  there  were  nearly  10,500,- 
000  cases,  and  the  five-year  average  was  about 
10.000,000  cases. 

Receipts  of  live  fowl  were  light  and  the  mar¬ 
ket.  ruled  firm  for  fancy  offerings.  Good  quality 
colored  stock  brought  31  to  32c.  while  Leghorn 
fowls  were  mostly  23  to  25c.  Trading  in  other 
lines  of  live  poultry  was  quiet,  and  the  market 


for  Spring  chickens  held  steady.  Fancy  Plymouth 
Rocks  weighing  over  3  lbs.  sold  for  33  to  35c, 
with  smaller  sizes  down  to  27c.  Broilers  were 
steady,  with  demand  limited.  Ducks  remained 
Unchanged  from  a  week  ago.  The  market  on 
dressed  fowls  was  firm  account  of  the  light  re¬ 
ceipts.  Chickens  were  in  moderate  supply  and 
held  steady,  with  nearby  barrel-packed  stock 
selling  at  34  to  35c.  Long  Island  ducks  were 
in  heavier  receipt  and  moved  slowly  at  25c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  good  quality  met  a  satisfactory  de¬ 
mand  and  moved  well  on  a  firm  market.  No.  2 
Timothy  brought  $18  to  $19  per  ton,  while  No. 
1  Timothy  clover  mixed  was  mostly  $17.50  to 
$18.50.  The  bulk  of  the  supply  was  made  up  of 
undergrades  and  these  moved  slowly.  Straw 
was  in  ample  supply  for  the  limited  demand. 
New  wheat  straw  was  the  only  stock  in  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  to  quote,  and  this  brought  $12  to 
$13  per  ton.  j.  m.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 


Butter.— Creamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
53c. 

Eggs.— Yard  eggs,  doz.,  47c;  undersized  eggs, 
doz.,  40c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  55c;  minimum  weight, 
all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese.— Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  oc;  sweet  cream, 
qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  borne  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  qt.,  5c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  berries,  black,  qt., 
20c;  berries,  red,  qt.,  30c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c;  cab¬ 
bage,  red,  bead,  5c;  currants,  qt.,  12c;  cherries, 
sour,  qt.,  15e;  cherries,  sweet,  qt.,  20c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  8  for  15c;  cucumbers,  pickling,  100,  60c; 
new  carrots,  bch,  5c;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  15c;  dandelion  greens,  pk.,  20c; 
endive,  lb.,  3c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horse¬ 
radish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch,  5c;  Iceberg 
lettuce,  head,  7c;  onions,  green,  bch,  5c;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  50c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bch,  5c;  green  peas,  3  qts., 
25c;  green  corn,  doz.,  35c;  pineapples,  each,  10 
to  20c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bch., 
5c;  salsify,  bch,  10c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c; 
string  beans,  wax,  4  qts.,  25e;  spinach,  pk., 
25c;  strawberries,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  5c;  tomatoes,  3  lbs.,  25c;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry.— Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  38c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb..  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  bam,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
liamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  35c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  75c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30e;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c:  pork 
loins,  lb.,  24c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c;  hard¬ 
wood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 

SYRACUSE 


„  ■  -ov ,  lining,  -sue;  aressea,  id., 

50c;  t owls,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  dressed,  lb., 
45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  Leghorns, 
25  to  28c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  23  to  32c;  dressed, 
lb.,  50c;  squabs,  pair,  75c  to  $1;  butter,  lb., 
50  to  55c;  eggs,  unclassified,  doz.,  45  to  48c; 
fancy,  white,  crate,  $14  to  $15;  grade  A,  $13.50 
to  $14;  unclassified,  $12;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce.— Carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
40c;  cauliflower,  head,  15  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu., 
65c  to  $1;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  beans, 
wax,  bu,,  $1.50;  beets,  doz.  bcbs,  40c;  dill, 
doz.  bchs,  50c;  garlic,  lb.,  lOe;  lettuce,  head,  5 
to  6c;  honey,  qt..  60  to  75c;  caps,  25c;  kohl¬ 
rabi,  bch,  4c;  leeks,  doz.  bclis,  35  to  40c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $2.25;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  30e;  peas,  bu., 
$2;  radishes,  doz.  bclis,  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs, 
40  to  50c;  sweet  corn,  doz.  ears,  20  to  30c; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Summer  squash,  doz., 
50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  qt.,  10  to  15c;  bu.,  $2 
to  $4. 

Fruits.— Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  cherries, 
sweet,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25c; 
long  blacks,  qt.,  25c;  plums,  bu.,  $3;  pears, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Hay,  mixed,  $12  to  $15. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  IV.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

August  20,  1929. 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been  moderate¬ 
ly  active  during  the  past  week  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  most  produce  available.  The  wool 
market  continued  very  firm  despite  lighter  trad¬ 
ing. 

Apples. - Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 

Native  Astrachans  oril.,  50c  to  $1.50.  Graven- 
steins  ord.,  50c  to  $1.50;  best,  $2  to  $2.50.  Wil¬ 
liams,  $1  to  $1.50;  few  large  extra  fancy,  $2 
to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans.— Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  green  and  wax,  $1  to  $2;  few 
fancy,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Shells,  $1  to  $1.60;  Limas, 
$2  to  $2.50;  few,  $3  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Me.  and  N.  S.,  32-qt.  erts.,  30  to 
38c  qt. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  50c  to  $1  cut  off,  $1  to  $1.50  std. 
bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  50  to  60  cukes,  $1  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads,  25  to  60c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y., 
24  heads,  50c  to  $1.25.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $1.50 
to  $3. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box.  Mass.,  bags, 
$2  to  $2.50. 

Peppers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hot,  $1  to  $1.10;  sweet  bell,  $1.25  to 
$1.35  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.,  bullnose,  $1.25  to  $1.35 
1%-bu.  hamper. 

Potatoes.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1.60  to  $1.85  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J., 
150-lb.  sacks,  mostly  $5.25  to  $5.50. 

Radishes. — -Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  hothouse  mostly,  4  to  7c  lb.  Outdoor, 
50c  to  $1;  few  fancy,  $1.25  %  box.  Md.  fancy, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  6-bskt  crt. 

Hay. — Market,  quiet.  Receipts  and  demand 
light.  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to  $26.  Eastern, 
$16  to  $21.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras,  44c; 
firsts,  41%  to  43%c;  seconds,  40  to  41c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  54c;  white  extras,  52  to  53c;  fresh 
eastern  extras,  49c  doz. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $10.25  to 
$10.50;  Calif.,  small  white,  $11.75  to  $12;  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  red  kidney,  $9.50  to 
$9.75  100-lb.  sacks. 


August  31,  1929 

Wool.— Market  firm,  demand  good.  Receints 
of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week  ending 
August  17,  7,671,300  lbs.  ending 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  38  to  qo,.. 
clothing,  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  44  to  4%! 
clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combine  4'vJ 
clothing,  43c.  =’ 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  92  to  ()*;„■ 
clothing,  83  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  93  to  00.  • 
clothing  84  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  83  to 
81c;  clothing,  80  to  85c.  Terr.,  combing  qq  ,n 
95c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood,  combing'  ;•< 
to  96c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood,  combing 
88  to  91c;  clothing,  85  to  90c:  %  blood  <-omh’ 
ing,  78  to  82c;  clothing.  72  to  77c;  low  %  {& 
combing,  65  to  70e;  clothing,  62  to  65c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

August  20. — Prices  in  vegetables  show  a  de 
dine  with  increase  in  near-by  supplies.  Annies 
are  also  more  plentiful.  11 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm- 
creamery,  prints,  49  to  50c;  tubs,  47  to  48c : 
firsts,  45  to  46c;  undergrades,  44  to  45,. ' 
Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  25c;  longhorns  ‘>i 
to  26c;  brick  new  flats,  27  to  28c;  limbur’ger 
brick  Swiss,  32  to  33c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby 
fancy,  50c;  grade  A,  40  to  47c;  grade  B  38c- 
grade  C,  33c;  nearby  at  mark,  33  to  44c.  ' 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  easier;  fowls  on 
to  34c;  chickens,  39  to  43c;  broilers,  36c-’  old 
roosters  23  to  25c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  turkeys 
t0,  4®c-  Ll,y;e  Poultry,  steady;  fowls,  28  to 
-9c;  broilers,  20  to  26c;  old  roosters,  21  to  >0<  ■ 
ducks,  23  to  24c.  ’ 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  lower;  Duchess 
hu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  Yellow  Transparent,  $1  75  to 
$2;  Astrachan,  $2  to  $2.25;  Greening  «•>. 
Wealthy,  $2.50.  Potatoes,  stronger;  honm: 
grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  Va„  bbl.,  $3  to  $6  ‘>5- 
sweets,  Ala.,  hamper,  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red  kid- 
ujy.  cwt.,  $9  to  $10;  pea,  medium,  $11  to 
fn-SO;  white  kidney,  $14  to  $15;  marrow,  $15  50 
to  $10.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown  bu  $*>■ 
Spanish  crate,  $2  to  $2.15;  green,  doz.  bchs“,’ 
lo  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  qt  19  to 
20c;  cantaloupes,  crate.  $2  to  $3;  grapes  Cal 
Thompson  seedless,  lug,  $1.25  to  $2;  liuckleber' 
rtes-  32-qt.  crate,  $6  to  $8;  peaches,  bu.,  $150 
to  $2.50;  pears,  Cal.,  Bartlett,  box.  $3.75  to  $4- 
plums,  Cal.,  box,  $2  to  $2.75;  watermelons  45 
to  75c. 

Vegetables.- — Beans,  green,  wax,  bu  $1  °5 
to  $1.75;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  bu, 
$1  to  $1.2o;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.75;  celery,  doz.,  30  to  90c- 
corn,  doz.,  25  to  35c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  50  to 
$2;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  kohlrabi,  doz., 
50  to  60c;  lettuce,  crate,  $3.75  to  $5.50;  peas 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  romaine,  bu  40 
t°  50c;  spinach,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  squash, 
bu.,  $1.7;i  to  $2;  tomatoes,  4-qt.  bskt.,  25  to 
35c;  turnips,  bu.,  75c-  to  $1.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5  50;  buckwheat,  $3.50  to  $4 
Maple  products,  firm:  syrup,  new,  gal.  $2  to 
$2.25;  old,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  30c. 

Feeds.— Hay,  steady:  No.  1  Timothy,  ton,  $16 
to  $17;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw,  $10 
to  $12;  wheat  bran,  earlot.  ton,  $30;  standard 
middlings,  $32.50;  red-dog,  $41;  cottonseed  meal, 
36  per  cent  protein,  $41.50;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$116;  hominy,  $45;  gluten,  $40.40;  oatfeed, 
fjo.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  Alfalfa. 
515  to  $16.50;  Alsike,  $18  to  $19;  clover,  $18 
to  $20.  c.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Live  Stock 
Market 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  . $13.75@14.00 

950  to  1,000  good  . 13.75@14.00 

800  up,  medium  . 12.00@13.75 

Common  .  9.00@12.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 11.00@12.75 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@11.00 

Cows,  good  .  9.75@10.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@  8.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.50@  7.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  . 10. 00(511. 00 

Cutter-medium  .  8.00@10.00 

Calves,  500  down,  medium-choice. .  11.50(5)16.00 

Cull  to  common  .  7.00@11.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice. .  .10.50(518. 00 

Medium  . 13. 00016. 50 

Cull  to  common  .  8.00@13.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch.  ,$10.50@11.25 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch. ..  10.75(5  12.15 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch _ 12.00@12.25 

Lt.  wts.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch _ 11.75@12.15 


SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  eh. .' .’ !  UL50@12.0U 

pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  9.25@  9.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice _ $12.75@13.25 


92  down,  medium  . 11.00@12.75 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.00@11.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch . 8.50@10.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch . 5.50@  6.75 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch.  .  5.00@  6.50 

All  wts.,  cull  to  com . 2.50@  5.50 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  Pa.,  unclassified,  2I4-i»- 
Weaithies,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  2-in.,  75c;  N.  Y.  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2%-in.  Duchess,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  2)4 -in., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  unclassified,  2J/.-in.,  $1.50;  Va., 
unclassified  2%-in.  Weaithies,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
2% -in.  McIntosh,  $1.25;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Maiden  Blush,  $2  to  $2.25;  W.  Va..  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  Weaithies,  $1.75  to  $2;  unclassified,  2U 
in.  Maiden  Blush,  $1.50;  N.  J.  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%- 
iu.  Weaithies,  $2  to  $2.25;  unclassified  2% -in. 
Wolf  Rivers,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  2%-in.  Maiden 
Blush,  $1.50;  beans,  N.  J.,  bu.  liprs.,  green, 
$1.75;  Md.,  bu.  liprs.,  Limas,  $1  to  $1.25;  black¬ 
berries,  N.  J.,  32-qt.  erts.,  $4.75  to  $5;  cabbage, 
bulk,  per  bbl.,  N.  Y.,  $3.50  to  $4;  Va.,  erts., 
100-lb.,  $3.25;  80-lbs.,  $2.25;  cantaloupes,  Del 
jumbos.  $1.75;  trunks,  $2;  standards,  $1  t0 
$1.50;  Md.  standards,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  flats.  75  to 
85c;  corn,  Ohio,  1%-bu.  hprs.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  $2.75  to  $3;  egg¬ 
plant,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.  and  bskts.,  75c  to  $l-2o: 
lettuce,  Big  Boston,  N.  Y.  erts.,  $1.50;  peaches, 
Va.,  med.  to  small,  best,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Poor?,p 
low  as  $1;  Del.  med.  to  large,  best,  $1.75  to  $-> 
poorer,  low  as  $1;  Ga.  Belles,  Va.,  med.,  $13--' 
to  $1.35;  six-bskt.  erts.,  Va.  Elbertas,  med.  to 
small,  $1.50;  peppers,  bu.  liprs.,  N.  J-,  75  to 
85c;  potatoes,  N.  J.  and  W.  Va.,  150-lb._  sacks, 
U.  S.  No.  1  grade  Cobblers,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  Va. 
bbis..  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $6;  Minnesota,  -- 
bu.  sacks.  Early  Ohios,  $3  to  $3.25;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Va.,  libls.,  yellows,  $6.50  to  $7; 
toes,  Ohio,  12-qt.  liskt,  fancy,  $1.25  to  $l.o0, 
choice,  85c  to  $1. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $21  to  $22;  standard,  $20  to 
$20.50;  No.  2,  $17.50  to  $19;  No.  3,  $14  to  $16. 
No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $17.50  to  $19;  No.  A 
$16  to  $17;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $10.50  to  $11. 
No.  2,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  No.  3.  $8.50  to  $9;  -N0- 
1  oat,  $10.50  to  $11;  No.  2,  $10  to  $10.o0. 
EGGS  AND  POULTRY 
Eggs,  locals,  fresh  selects,  whites,  40  to  41c, 
browns,  38  to  40c;  current  receipts,  31  to? 
doz.  Poultry,  fresh-killed,  full-dressed  he  > 
45c;  hog-dressed,  40c  lb.  Live  poultry,  he  * 
heavy,  29  to  30c;  Leghorns,  24  to  26c  ;r0<?stei\  ’ 
18  to  19c;  broilers,  colored.  26  to  28c:  Leghorns. 
20  to  25c;  springers,  colored,  28  to  30c;  din  * 
23  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  20c  lb;  common  pigeon. 
40  to  50c  pair. 
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The  Lure  of  a  Pool 

Few  of  us  ever  so  far  outgrow  child¬ 
hood  that  we  cease  to  like  to  play  in  the 
water.  So  long  as  this  is  true,  a  pool 
around  the  farmstead  can  be  made  the 
heart  of  the  landscape  plan — the  place 
where  everyone's  footsteps  just  naturally 
turn  most  frequently. 

As  a  rule  the  thing  that  prevents  the 
construction  of  such  a  feature  is  that  wa¬ 
ter  is  not  readily  available  or  is  too  ex¬ 
pensively  obtained.  This  condition  kept 
us  from  having  a  pool  for  many  years ; 
when  a  combination  of  circumstances  sud¬ 
denly  opened  our  eyes  to  the  “acres  of 
diamonds”  going  to  waste  here,  as  around 
almost  every  farm  home.  Now  we  have  a 
little  pool  in  the  front  yard,  -where  we 
see  it  often,  and  where  it  is  the  most  ad¬ 
mired  feature  of  our  planting  and  lawn. 

The  maples  just  outside  the  hedge  in 
front  had  grown  so  large  that  the  old 
lilac  bushes  no  longer  bloomed  very  much, 
and  we  decided  to  remove  them  as  we  had 
other  lilacs  more  happily  located.  One  of 
the  bushes  to  be  taken  out  was  about  10 
ft.  from  a  pump  over  a  never-failing  well, 
around  which  is  a  wooden  platform  about 
5  ft.  square.  At  the  east  side  of  the 
platform  is  a  hollowed  brown  stone,  a 
relic  of  the  old  Hollanders  who  owned  the 
place  more  than  a  century  ago.  The 
splash  from  the  pump  drains  into  the 
stone,  and  birds  and  bees  and  all  such 
things  come  there  to  drink.  Often  we  see 
the  birds  bathing  in  it,  just  making  the 
water  fly.  The  spelling  of  the  name  for 
the  stone  is  unknown  to  me,  but  pho¬ 
netically  it  would  be  “bolckie.”  It  is  a 
scant  18  in.  across,  roughly  squared  in 
shape,  with  a  basin  that  is  about  10  in. 
square,  and  holds  only  about  2  in.  of 
water.  It  is  set  into  the  ground  at  a 
slight  angle,  and  a  little  channel  on  the 
side  opposite  the  pump  carries  away  the 
overflow.  One  of  the  lilacs  was  about 
0  ft.  from  the  “bokkie,”  the  ground  slop¬ 
ing  towards  the  lilac.  After  digging  and 
cutting  around  the  lilac,  we  hitched  the 
team  to  it,  and  with  a  block  and  tackle 
pulled  out  the  bush,  leaving  a  large  hole 
where  the  bush  has  been. 

Some  alterations  on  the  house  neces¬ 
sitated  laying  a  new  drain  from  the 
downspout  at  a  corner  near  the  pump, 
so  some  second-hand  pipe  was  wrenched 
apart  with  great  labor  and  some  kero¬ 
sene,  as  it  was  rusted  fast,  fitted  into  the 
bottom  of  a  concrete  box  about  12  in.  by 
18  by  2  ft.  deep,  which  was  constructed 
under  the  downspout.  The  hole  from 
which  the  lilac  had  been  taken  was  ex¬ 
cavated  enough  so  that  the  finished  pool, 
after  putting  stone  in  the  bottom  and 
around  the  sloping  sides  and  pouring  the 
concrete,  is  approximately  414x6x1%  ft. 
deep. 

The  pipe  from  the  downspout  box  was 
placed  before  the  cement  was  poured  at 
either  end,  and  was  laid  only  about  a 
spade’s  length  underground,  as  at  the  time 
of  year  when  it  rains  and  the  downspout 
is  functioning,  the  ground  is  not  frozen. 
In  the  side  of  the  pool  farthest  from  the 
well,  and  right  at  the  bottom,  a  short 
piece  of  pipe  was  set  into  the  concrete, 
with  a  little  stone  drain  around  it,  thus 
making  the  matter  of  draining  the  pool  a 
simple  one.  An  ordinary  rubber  cork, 
such  as  is  used  in  bathtubs,  closes  the 
pipe  until  we  wish  to  drain  the  pool ; 
then  we  simply  pull  the  cork  and  let  the 
water  out.  Our  subsoil  is  porous  and  the 
pool  drains  quite  quickly.  We  also  set  a 
piece  of  half-inch  pipe  upright  just  a 
little  in  from  one  corner  of  the  pool  and 
placed  it  so  that  the  top  would  be  at  the 
height  that  we  wished  for  our  water  level, 
and  extending  down  into  the  stone  filling 
under  the  concrete.  A  piece  of  wire  net¬ 
ting  over  the  top  keeps  this,  the  overflow 
pipe,  from  becoming  clogged.  Of  course 
a  little  screen  should  be  set  in  the  con¬ 
crete  of  the  downspout  box,  over  the  pipe 
which  extends  to  the  pool  to  keep  out 
leaves,  etc. 

Some  large  rocks,  with  decorations  of 
moss,  were  hauled  in  from  the  woods  and 
carefully  lowered  into  the  pool  in  places 
that  covered  the  intake  pipe  and  around 
the  drain  and  overflow  pipes,  so  that  the 
mechanics  of  the  pool  are  practically  in¬ 
visible.  A  particularly  beautifully  col¬ 
ored  stone  was  set  upright  on  a  flat  stone 
that  had  been  embedded  in  the  concrete, 
serving  as  a  pedestal  for  another  piece  of 
the  same  lovely  colors.  This  rock  was  hol¬ 
lowed  enough,  either  by  dynamite  at  some 
time  or  erosion,  so  that  it  makes  a  very 
acceptable  bird  bath.  The  only  drawback 
to  its  usefulness  is  that  it  has  to  be  filled 
by  hand,  and  so  is  not  as  picturesque  as 
though  we  had  running  water  to  keep  it 
full.  Filling  it  is  no  task,  as  the  pump 
furnishes  the  water,  only  three  or  four 
steps  away. 

From  the  “bokkie"  to  the  pool,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  six  feet,  we  dug  out  a 
shallow  trench,  concreted  it,  and  then 
paved  the  soft  concrete  with  flat  frag¬ 
ments  of  rocks  broken  by  the  road  men 
when  they  put  our  stone  walls  into  the 
macadam  road.  These  rocks  were  of 
many  beautiful  colors,  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  them  were  brilliant  with  mica 
and  “fool’s  gold,”  or  pyrites.  We  filled 
*he  interstices  with  little  white  and  pink 
quartz  pebbles  picked  up  around  the  farm. 
»t  makes  a  very  good  imitation  brook, 
and  carries  the  splash  from  the  pump,  or 
m  case  of  a  drought,  we  can  pump  water 
trom  the  well  to  keep  the  pool  water  suf¬ 
ficiently  fresh.  We  have  planted  Japa- 
nese  Iris  (traded  me  by  a  friend  for  some 
plants  from  our  place),  Siberian  Iris, 
similarly  acquired,  and  forget-me-nots  on 
hath  sides  of  our  little  “brook,”  and  it 


has  become  a  very  natural  and  beautiful 
addition  to  our  pool. 

The  large  rocks  that  were  sunk  in  the 
sides  of  the  pool  and  the  bird  bath 
pedestal  and  base,  while  adding  much  to 
the  natural  appearance  of  the  pool,  ma¬ 
terially  reduce  the  amount  of  water  nec¬ 
essary  to  fill  the  pool,  but  we  found  that 
our  downspout  furnished  us  more  water 
than  we  had  expected — so  much,  in  fact, 
that  after  a  heavy  storm  of  much  dura¬ 
tion  our  goldfish  died.  We  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  determine  why  unless  they  got  too 
much  fresh  water,  as  the  dairy  ther¬ 
mometer  showed  that  the  temperature 
changed  very  little. 

Partially  closing  the  intake  and  divert¬ 
ing  a  large  part  of  the  water  has  appar¬ 
ently  solved  the  question  of  keeping  our 
fish  well  and  thriving,  and  between  the 
goldfish,  and  the  frogs  that  have  volun¬ 
teered  their  services,  the  place  is  kept 
free  of  mosquito  larvae  and  other  objec¬ 
tionable  things.  An  occasional  dragon¬ 
fly  wheels  over  from  nearby  bodies  of 
water  and  helps  in  the  good  work,  while 
adding  one  more  natural  touch  to  our 
homemade  pond. 

When  we  finished  concreting  the  exca¬ 
vation,  we  carefully  sodded  the  edge  on 
the  side  nearest,  the  house,  from  the  little 
“brook”  about  halfway  around.  The  other 
half,  on  the  side  near  the  hedge,  was  left 
to  be  a  part  of  our  rock  planting.  Good- 
sized  rocks  of  peculiarly  beautiful  texture, 
marking,  color,  or  some  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture,  were  placed  between  the  pool  and 
the  hedge,  and  good  garden  soil  and  leaf 
mold  were  filled  in  between.  Lovely 
specimens  of  our  native  ferns  and  bog 
plants  have  been  planted  amongst  them 
right  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  I  brought 
in  a  chunk  of  sod  from  our  pasture  brook 
in  which  monkey  flower  and  sweet  flag 
were  both  growing,  and  placed  it  so  that 
one  end  of  it  reaches  down  over  a  stone 
as  foundation  into  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  the  monkey  flowers  bloom  as  happily 
as  in  their  native  habitat,  and  the  sweet 
flag  seems  at  home,  also.  My  first  trial 
of  taming  the  cardinal  flower  was  not 
so  successful,  but  am  planning  to  try 
again.  The  watercress  grows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pool  in  a  sod  brought  in 
from  the  same  little  “run”  in  the  pas¬ 
ture,  and  several  varieties  and  colors  of 
violets  have  signified  their  approval  of 
their  new  quarters.  The  meadow  lily 
(Canadense)  bloomed  in  three  different 
shades  this  Summer,  and  two  plants  are 
maturing  seeds,  as  did  the  Mertensia  Vir¬ 
ginia  earlier  in  the  season,  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit  held  a  long  pastorate  through  the 
Spring,  being  represented  by  gentlemen 
of  both  colors.  IiloodrootJIepatica,  jewel- 
weeds,  that  like  it  so  well  that  they  have 
to  be  thinned  out,  columbine,  forget-me- 
nots,  Spi’ing  beauty,  and  some  things 
whose  names  I  do  not  know  grow 
amongst  the  rocks  and  mosses.  We  have 
planted  quite  a  lot  of  kinds  of  mosses, 
chiefly  along  the  edge  of  the  concrete,  and 
they,  with  some  small  stones,  well  deco¬ 
rated  with  other  mosses  and  lichens  and 
aided  by  overhanging  ferns  effectually 
mask  the  artificial  construction  of  the 
pool  as  one  looks  at  it  from  the  lawn 
side.  The  maples  shade  the  place  most 
of  the  day,  a  Magnolia  tree  is  within 
four  or  five  feet,  on  the  side  opposite  the 
pump ;  a  deadly  nightshade  clambers  up 
into  the  hedge  over  a  nice  plant  of  the 
“interrupted  fern”  while  a  clump  of 
steeple  bush  and  a  “Whitesbog”  blueber¬ 
ry  carry  along  the  planting  past  the  lilies- 
of-the-valley  under  the  Magnolia.  The 
purplish  bellflower  has  to  be  thinned  out 
around  the  Magnolia,  as  does  the  orange 
day  lily,  but  those  we  leave  add  their 
contribution  of  color  for  a  time. 

Few  lovelier  things  have  we  had  the 
season  through  than  the  Virginia  bluebell 
(Mertensia)  anti  the  daffodils  amongst 
the  gray  rocks  in  the  early  Spring — 
twice  lovely  when  reflected  in  the  still 
water  of  the  little  pool  that  gives  point  to 
the  arrangement.  The  adder’s-tongue  has 
not  bloomed,  but  the  plants  are  there  and 
growing,  so  we  have  hopes. 

Aside  from  the  labor  and  three  or  four 
bags  of  cement,  the  thing  has  not  cost  us 
one  penny  in  money.  We  paid  a  man 
who  temporarily  needed  the  work,  a  little 
to  deepen  the  excavation  and  take  the 
sod  out  of  the  shallow  trench  where  the 
intake  pipe  is  laid.  lie  also  put  the  con¬ 
crete  box  under  the  downspout  and  helped 
with  the  concreting  and  placing  the  rocks. 
We  used  the  team  and  a  man  or  two  for 
a  matter  of  two  or  three  hours  to  haul 
in  the  mossy  rocks  and  to  help  to  lift 
or  roll  them  into  place,  but  if  the  man- 
of-the-house  worked  here  instead  of  com¬ 
muting  to  New  York  he  would  have  done 
the  work  himself.  The  average  farm 
family  could  furnish  all  the  necessary 
labor  and  have  the  work  done  in  a  few 
hours.  We  wrecked  two  worthless  barrels 
and  nailed  the  staves  to  some  old  pieces 
of  2x4’s  for  forms  to  use  in  concreting 
the  pool,  propping  them  into  place  with 
sticks  to  keep  them  from  moving  when 
we  were  tamping  the  concrete  into  place 
behind  them.  The  pool  is  really  about 
two  staves  long  and  one  wide,  but  know¬ 
ing  what  we  do  now  about  the  ease  of 
obtaining  water,  we  should  make  it  larger 
if  we  were  to  do  it  again.  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  tear  down  a  large  old  chicken 
house,  about  50  ft.  of  which  has  a 
masonry  foundation,  varying  in  height 
from  one  stone  to  about  four  feet.  It  is 
probably  more  than  40  years  old,  and  the 
stones  and  mortar  are  green  with  age  and 
the  mold  of  many  damp  seasons.  We 
have  concluded  that  we  can  turn  this 
foundation  into  a  pool  more  easily  and 
cheaply  than  we  can  take  it  down  and 
clean  up  the  site.  By  tapping  our  down¬ 


spout  box  and  putting  in  a  pipe  to  take 
what  now  runs  to  waste  since  partly  stop¬ 
ping  its  flow  to  the  present  pool,  we  shall 
be  able  to  furnish  part  or  all  of  what  we 
need  for  the  other  pool,  which  will  be 
about  15x50  ft.  In  case  we  find  the 
water  supply  insufficient,  another  pipe 
from  the  roof  of  the  new  chicken  house 
will  easily  take  care  of  it.  It  will  have 
to  be  excavated  some,  but  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  take  the  soil  which  is  dug  out  and 
make  two  or  three  islets,  curbed  into  place 
by  the  stones  that,  we  are  sure  to  dig  up 
in  our  Rockland  County  soil.  The  little 
islands  will  give  a  logical  excuse  for  our 
projected  rustic  bridges,  which  in  turn 
will  furnish  support  for  wild  climbers, 
such  as  the  wild  Clematis  and  the  deadly 
nightshade. 

There  are  already  some  fine  clumps  of 
elderberry,  beautiful  and  useful  for  pie- 
timber,  around  the  end  where  the  wall  is 
highest,  and  tliesfe  can  be  supplemented 
by  Clethra  (sweet  pepper  bush),  meadow 
sweet,  .Toe  Pye  weed,  boneset,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  other  shrubs  and  plants  to  be  had 
for  going  over  the  fence  or  across  the 
road  or  up  in  the  woods  and  bringing 
them  in. 

We  are  planning,  to  sink  some  tubs 
here  and  there  in  the  pool,  and  to  plant 
some  water  lilies,  as  this  place  is  in  the 
sun  most  of  the  day,  most  of  the  trees 
around  it  being  on  the  north  side. 

We  have  enjoyed  finding  how  many 
kinds  ol-  truly  lovely  things  we  could 
bring  in  from  our  own  few  acres,  and 
have  found  an  astonishing  number,  more 
than  I  have  named  above,  including  beau¬ 
tiful  little  red  and  yellow  mushrooms 
( Cantharellus  cinnabarinis,  the  red,  and 
the  yellow  form),  and  some  of  the  Cla- 
varia,  looking  like  coralst  of  rare  beauty. 
These  growing  in  beds  of  lush  green  moss 
set  down  amongst  the  rocks  at  the  edge 
of  the  pool  look  like  jewels  more  than 
plants.  Many  of  them  are  edible,  also, 
and  are  worth  knowing  for  economic  rea¬ 
sons.  • 

The  open-eyed  farmer  and  his  family 
have  at  their  doors  a  wealth  of  possibili¬ 
ties  of  beauty  undreamed  of  by  the  town 
dweller,  and  obtainable  at  no  expense  in 
money.  The  pleasure  to  be  gained  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  almost  infinite 
resources  placed  in  front  of  us  by  a  kind 
Providence,  whose  signature  in  beauty  is 
legible  everywhere  where  man  has  not 
erased  or  defaced  it,  cannot  be  estimated. 
One  of  the  greatest  joys  connected  with 
our  pool  is  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
almost  any  farm  family  who  will  want  it 
badly  enough  to  do  the  little  excavating 
necessary,  as  about,  every  such  place  can 
find  a  few  lengths  of  old  pipe  that  will 
still  carry  most  of  the  water  that  starts 
through  it,  and  three  or  four  bags  of  ce¬ 
ment  do  not  run  up  a  prohibitive  bill. 
Even  that  may  be  avoided  in  some  cases, 
as  stiff  clay,  worked  and  puddled,  and 
spread  into  place  several  inches  thick, 
will  hold  water  and  look  even  more  natu¬ 
ral  than  the  cement.  After  our  cement 
dried  I  went  over  to  the  pasture  brook 
with  the  wheelbarrow  and  some  old  pails 
and  filled  them  with  the  water-washed 
stones  and  gravel  from  the  bottom  of  the 
brook.  These  naturalizing  agents  were 
spread  over  the  concrete  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pool,  and  now  strangers  remark  in  a 
one  of  pleased  surprise,  “Why,  you  have  a 
spring  here,  haven’t  you?”  Then  we  feel 
newly  paid  for  our  labor  of  love. 

We  plan  to  place  some  boulders  by  the 
Magnolia  tree,  facing  the  setting  sun 
across  the  pool,  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  form  a  natural  looking  stone  seat. 
Then  I  can  take  my  stockings  to  darn 
and  the  peas  to  shell  out  there — I  doubt 
if  it  will  add  any  speed  to  the  operations, 
but  it  will  enjoyment.  And  it  is  a  rest¬ 
ful  place,  so  still  and  green,  as  the  ferns 
carry  the  eye  from  their  reflections  in  the 
clear  water  across  the  gray,  moss-flecked 
rocks  to  the  hedge  and  then  to  the  maple 
tents  above.  We  have  at  least  eight  va¬ 
rieties  of  our  native  ferns  from  our  own 
place  planted  there,  including  the  royal, 
maidenhair,  rattlesnake,  sensitive,  inter¬ 
rupted,  spinulose  wood  fern,  lady,  and 
another  one  or  two  about  whose  identity 
I  am  in  doubt.  The  sword  fern,  of 
course,  so  there  must  be  anyway  nine. 

In  dry  weather  we  keep  the  watering 
pot  handy,  and  once  or  twice  a  day  when 
someone  goes,  to  the  pump  for  a  fresher 
drink  than  the  pipes  supply,  a  sprinkler 
of  water  is  sprayed  over  the  ferns  and 
the  bird  bath  to  keep  them  fresh  and 
happy-looking. 

So  take  heart,  all  you  who  have  no 
running  stream,  but  whose  dreams  have 
included  a  nice  little  puddle  with  fish  and 
frogs  and  ferns.  So  long  as  the  down¬ 
spout  carries  a  reasonable  amount  of 
water  or  the  pump  is  available — you  can 
have  your  dreams  come  true — easily. 

New  York.  edna  c.  jones. 


A  Double  Squash 

I  am  sending  you  a  freak  Summer 
squash  and  would  like  to  know  whether 
you  ever  saw  anything  like  it.  I  am  over 
79  years  old  and  have  worked  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  over  60  years,  but  never  saw 
anything  like  this  squash  before. 

Connecticut.  a.  j.  w. 

We  regret  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  a  printable  picture  of  this  curious 
double  squash.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
grafting  the  two  squashes  together,  but 
apparently  the  result  of  an  abnormal 
flower  arrangement,  such  as  is  sometimes 
found  in  fruits.  We  have  never  seen  an 
abnormal  squash  flower,  such  as  a  double 
ovary  or  branching  flower,  and  should 
like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  noted 
such  a  flower  or  freak  in  the  squash. 


This  Man  Is  Looking  Ahead 

— he  has  figured  out  how 
much  he’s  earned  in  the 
past  few  years — and  how 
much  lie  has  saved  in  the 
bank — lie’s  ready  with  cash 
ahead  for  opportunities  or 
emergencies. 

He  earns  $35  a  week 
— and  saves  at  least 
$3.50  each  week. 
At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  has  saved 
$364  and  has 
earned  $16.36  in 
interest. 

If  YOU  haven’t  saved  some  of  your  earnings,  start 
now — $t  will  open  an  account,  and  earn  interest. 

1  /  Dividend  Paid  Chartered  1 868 
“  L  /2  /O  Since  1919  Asset*  over 

Compounded  Quarterly  $ 38,000,000.00 

m  m  m  m  m  m  Mail  this  slip  today  ■  ■■■sssasw., 

I  I 

I  National  Savings  Bank  i 

I  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  « 

•  Flease  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  J 
0  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  ! 

■  World.’’ 

■  ■  * 


Name 


Address 
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Gasoi.inu  Kngink 


America's 
Finest  Washing  Machine  Engine! 

The  majority  of  leading  washing  ma¬ 
chines  advertised  in  this  publication  are 
equipped  with  Briggs  8C  Stratton  gas  en¬ 
gines.  These  washing  machine  manufac¬ 
turers  are  giving  you  easy  starting  with 
dependable  power.  We  guarantee  Full- 
power  engines  for  one  year. 

Fullpower  Engines  nro  sold  separately  for  general 

farm  use.  Write  Dept.  RNY6  for  Free  Booklet. 


BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  CORP. 

MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  tor  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER, 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Kst.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Stroet,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MakeaTractorofYourCar 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  Ill. 


Don 


tTake 

A  Loss  on  Soit  CORN 
Buy  a  ROSS  SILO 

No  freeze  troubles;  storm  and  fireproof.  Convincing 
booklet  free  “Users  Own  Words"  by  250  owners. 
Write  today  for  book  and  special  offer. 

ROSS  So  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(.Established  1850 )  781  Warder  St. 

Check  item s  wanted. 


Hog  Houses 


Silos  ■  Mills 

Cutters  ■  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

(Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1*4  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  I 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife's  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  KOW,  NEW  YORK 


f  /H(  W  fli  an’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

§  §  §  1  m  Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

I VI  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Hsr- 

vester.  Prtssn  Ml|.  Cs.,  Sallna.  Kuna- 
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TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is  ;  150  pages  ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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7he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Late  Purples 

There  is  a  tans  in  the  air  this  morning 
that  goes  with  bright  blue  skies.  From 
the  fleets, of  great  white  clouds  that  sail 
the  blue  it  might  be  October,  but  it  is 
only  the  fifteenth  of  August.  We  are  out 
for  a  late  crop  of  Columbian  berries.  All 
raspberries  with  good  judgment  have 
gone  to  market  two  weeks  ago.  Perhaps 
the  public  will  not  care  to  have  them,  will 
not  be  interested  in  purples  while  there 
are  huckleberries  and  blackberries.  So  the 
grocers  look  at  these  over-grown  Colum¬ 
bians  as  a  theatrical  producer  looks  at 
the  new  prima  donna,  and  wonder  how 
much  they  will  bring.  It  is  a  serious 
question,  and  only  experience  will  give 
the  answer.  I  have  seen  a  crowd  of  shop¬ 
pers  respond  to  the  opening  of  a  crate  of 
berries  by  carrying  away  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  quarts,  but  this  happens  only  when 
the  product  is  not  to  be  had  in  every 
grocery  store  along  the  way,  and  when 
by  arrangement  or  sheer  quality,  there  is 
a  kind  of  appeal. 

We  always  show  strawberries  on  the 
grey  concrete  of  the  cellar  bottom.  Nat¬ 
urally  it  is  a  good  place  for  them  because 
of  coolness,  but  aside  from  this,  it  is  an 
ideal  color  for  the  background  of  a  Pre¬ 
mier,  or  Howard  17.  The  gasps  of  plea¬ 
sure  which  greet  the  swinging  open  of 
the  cellar  door  is  proof  of  that.  But 
when  these  big  Columbians  are  spread 
there,  the  reaction  is  not  noticeable.  Straw 
color,  or  new  wood,  is  needed  to  properly 
set  off  the  Columbian.  Perhaps  this  does 
not  seem  worth  talking  about,  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  these  berries  are 
actually,  a  luxury,  therefore  the  market 
is  enhanced  by  making  the  people  want 
the  product. 

Last  June  a  handful  of  fertilizer  was 
dropped  at  the  foot  of  these  berry  bushes. 
Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  out-of- 
season  bearing  on  the  stalks  that  rushed 
up  to  fulfill  their  office.  Tipping  only 
stopped  them  temporarily,  and  now  this 
row  is  a  tunnel  of  green  leaves,  roofed  in 
blue,  and  floored  in  sand,  decorated  on 
each  side  with  these  enormous,  persistent, 
purple  berries.  There  are  far  worse  places 
in  which  to  spend  a  morning.  Here  there 
is  the  peace  that  is  not  for  those  who  live 
on  the  State  road  over  yonder,  with  its 
top-speed  rush  of  motors.  “When  I’m  well, 
I  don’t  mind  it,”  confides  a  friend  from 
the  concrete  highway,  “but  if  I'm  tired 
or  half  sick  those  cars  dashing  past  seem 
more  than  I  can  bear.” 

Workers  in  other  lines  seem  to  have  a 
way  of  boasting  of  days’  wages  without 
making  public  the  privations  endured,  and 
the  length  of  time  spent.  It  is  not  the 
usual  thing  to  mention  anything  but  the 
wages  a  man  gets  there.  The  country 
people  to  whom  the  story  comes  seldom 
have  any  idea  of  what  work  in  one  of  the 
modern  industrial  plants  mean,  and  they 
are  not  told  of  the  grime  that  works  its 
way  into  the  very  skin  of  the  individual, 
that  his  work  leaves  him  no  time  for 
thought  other  than  that  attention  required 
to  make  the  same  movements  over  and 
over,  so  that  days  pass  as  if  they  never 
liad  been  lived.  It  is  not  told  that  he  fell 
asleep  in  his  chair  while  company  was 
calling  because  he  had  been  working  Sun¬ 
days  and  overtime.  It  is  never  stated  that 
actually  such  a  worker  has  practically 
lost  his  freedom  to  live  and  move  about 
as  he  wishes.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  side 
of  industrial  life  is  not  held  up  as  often 
as  the  old  and  sorry  tale  about  the  over¬ 
worked  farmer. 

A  psychological  writer  who  has  long 
been  bent  on  biological  investigations, 
tells  me  that  he  has  always  found  popular 
belief  to  be  incorrect,  and  that  all  popular 
impressions  are  wrong  about  matters  of 
fact  and  natural  law.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  based  upon  observation 
of  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  under¬ 
lying  general  rule  always  escapes  popular 
observation.  I  think  I  will  not  be  disputed 
when  I  say  that  there  is  a  popular  im¬ 
pression  that  the  farmer  has  a  terribly 
hard  time  of  it,  compared  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  worker.  When  we  visit  the  industrial 
worker  in  his  city,  he  invariably  leads  us 
to  the  library,  the  city  hall,  the  endowed 
fountain,  or  the  latest  movie  theatre.  Let 
us  ask  next  time  to  visit  his  place  of 
occupation,  and  manage  to  feel  a  little 
sorry  for  him.  We  owe  it  to  him  and 
ourselves,  too. 

I  see  that  the  mail  man  has  come,  for 
here  is  the  redhead  bringing  a  roll  of 
papers  and  letters.  There  ds  some  new 
eagerness  evident  in  their  approach,  for 
our  young  lad.  so  soon  to  go  to  school,  is 
coming  ahead  at  a  leaping  run  patterned 
after  the  gallop  of  a  horse.  As  soon  as  he 
is  within  speaking  range  he  hails  us, 
“Here’s  a  letter  from  Perk,”  who  is  none 
other  than  our  black  friend  from  Florida. 
The  precious  letter  is  addressed  to  Hlsie, 
as  sponsor  for  the  three,  and  Elsie  reads 
aloud.  The  Mediterranean  fly  has  not 
been  satisfied  with  spoiling  the  crop  of 
oranges,  which  is  small,  but  it  is  now 
threatening  the  shipping  of  the  fruit  to 
the  North. 

“I  was  in  hopes  I  could  send  you  some 
for  your  Christmas  dinner,”  lie  writes, 
“and  this  time  from  my  own  trees.”  No 
one  knows  whether  they  are  to  be  paid 
for  the  tearing  down  and  burning  of  their 
trees,  until  a  bill  is  passed  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  They  had  to  give  farmers  two 
years  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  nine  banks 
Perk  knows  of  have  failed  in  a  month. 

“It  has  been  raining  in  Florida,”  he 
writes  on,  with  the  touch  of  humor  that 
endears  him  to  children  and  men.  “I  have 
been  to  a  baptism.  There  was  water  in 
the  churchyard,  till  I  reckon  they  could 
have  ducked  them  there,  but  they  wanted 


deeper  water,  so  they  went  to  the  river. 
You  know  I  am  not  a  Baptist;  I  just 
went  along.  We  are  all  waiting  for  the 
salvation,  and  hoping  something  will  hap¬ 
pen  soon  to  help  out  the  oranges.”  The 
letter  is  carried  away  to  be  pored  over  in 
some  quiet  nook.  The  words  “How’s 
Mark?  How’s  Scoot?”  being  considered 
especially  thrilling,  together  with  the  as¬ 
surance  “If  I  live  I  will  be  with  you  next 
Spring.” 

I  am  alone  again.  No — there  is  a  spider 
making  his  crossing  on  a  webbed  rope  just 
above  my  head.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
upset  the  calculations  of  this  master  mind. 
Probably  he  (or  she)  never  doubts  that 
the  skein  will  hold.  I  am  reminded  of 
“The  Bridge  Of  San  Luis  Bey,”  the  story 
of  a  cable  bridge  hung  across  a  canyon. 
People  had  crossed  it  for  years  safely, 
some  blindfolded  to  be  sure,  but  one  day 
it  parted  in  the  middle  and  four  people 
sprang  into  eternity.  An  act  of  God?  The 
author  assumes  that  it  was,  and  follows 
through  the  lives  of  each  of  the  four  to 
the  last  second,  to  assure  the  reader  that 
it  was  well  for  them,  and  therefore  an  act 
of  the  All  Powerful.  To  part  the  skein  of 
this  spider  would  be  to  play  at  being  God. 
Are  we  not  all  spinning  our  skein  of  gos¬ 
samer,  and  vainly  perhaps,  attempting  to 
catch  it  about  a  height  that  we  may  span 
the  distance  between? 

A  motor  car  rustles  softly  down  the 
road  and  turns  in  at  our  driveway.  Violet 
flying  down  the  row,  the  sun  in  her  bronze 
locks,  comes  to  a  stop  besides  me.  “Mother, 


seeding  stood  this  dry  spell  much  better, 
looking  good  and  holding  its  own.  During 
June  we  had  showers  from  time  to  time, 
and  prospects  were  fine  for  a  good  crop 
on  this  later  seeding.  July,  however, 
was  a  different  story  entirely,  turning  out 
very  hot  and  dry.  Those  having  Fall  grain 
on  Summer  fallowed  ground  will  have 
some  harvest,  but  there  are  numberless 
acres  of  Spring  grain  that  will  never  be 
harvested.  Some  farmers  are  making  hay 
of  it  and  others  are  turning  stock  in  to 
eat  it  as  it  stands,  so  you  see  it  isn’t  a 
total  loss.  This  is  not  a  condition  of  the 
State,  only  local,  as  some  parts  of  the 
State  report  good  crops. 

Having  no  harvest  of  our  own  my  hus¬ 
band  has  gone  to  help  the  more  fortunate 
farmers  in  the  harvest  fields.  Wages  run 
from  $3.50  to  $4  per  day.  Many  floaters 
come  in  at  harvest  time.  There  is  a  plat¬ 
form  along  the  railroad  at  Billings,  where 
it  isn’t  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  from 
five  to  20  men,  and  some  just  boys,  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  freight  to  come  along,  and  they 
hop  it,  some  with  small  bundles  of  clothing 
and  others  with  all  they  have  in  the  world 
on  their  backs.  They  are  off  for  some 
other  place,  not  much  caring  where,  most 
anywhere  for  a  change. 

Many  combines  are  being  used  this 
year,  some  .headers;  but  very  few  binders. 

There  is  a  sheep  man  who  has  quite  a 
little  land  leased  near  here.  They  come 
within  a  half  mile  of  the  house,  a  band  of 
1,400  head,  not  counting  the  lambs.  The 
first  thing  I  hear  in  the  morning  is  the 
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low  a  leader  in  a  narrow  column,  as  they 
pass  out  of  sight.  These  are  young  needle¬ 
fish,  ocean  gars,  green  gars  or  garfish. 

The  needle  fish  is  well  named.  It  is  as 
long  and  as  sharply  pointed  as  a  needle.  Its 
head  ends  in  a  pair  of  long  slender  jaws, 
sharp  at  the  ends  and  armed  with  many 
rows  of  fine,  sharp  teeth.  They  look  very 
much  like  the  gars  of  our  freshwater  lakes 
and  streams.  Many  of  the  older  zoologists 
were  fooled  by  this  similar  appearence  and 
supposed  that  the  two  groups  were  re¬ 
lated.  Except  for  the  accident  of  form  the 
two  have  little  in  common.  All  the  struct¬ 
ure  of  the  gar  shows  it  to  be  of  very 
ancient  origin  and  related  to  the  “first 
settlers”  of  fish  life.  The  needlefish,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  related  to  the  flying  fish 
and  halfbeak,  and  are  decidedly  new  ar¬ 
rivals. 

Needlefish  prefer  their  food  alive,  tnd 
their  test  for  life  is  the  apparent  ability 
to  move  about  in  the  water.  They  eat  ail 
sorts  of  small  creatures  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  take  small  fish.  They 
often  bother  fishermen  by  stealing  their 
bait  when  they  are  using  minnows  or 
other  small  fish.  Sometimes  they  may  be 
hooked  and  then  give  a  rather  good  fight, 
blit  usually  they  get  away  with  the  bait 
without  getting  their  jaws  too  close  to 
the  hook. 

Lying  as  they  do,  close  to  the  surface, 
they  are  subject  to  sudden  frights  and 
then  dash  away  in  all  directions.  Very 
often  they  dash  along  the  surface  with 
most  of  their  bodies  out  of  water,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  halfbeak  or  one  of  the 
weaker  flying  fishes.  They  move  very 
fast,  and  it  is  sometimes  painful  for  a 
fisherman  who  may  happen  to  be  leaning 
over  the  side  of  his  boat  when  one  comes 
along.  A  friend,  whose  nose  is  rather 
prominent,  still  has  a  scar  where  one  hit 
him. 

These  fish  are  found  in  all  tropical  and 
warm  temperate  seas  and  often  go  long 
distances  up  rivers  which  do  not  have 
much  current  in  the  lower  parts.  Because 
the  flesh  and  bones  are  often  colored  green 
many  of  these  are  supposed  to  be  poison¬ 
ous. 

Cornet  Fish  and  Trumpet  Fish. — These 
fishes  must  have  some  peculiar  habits  to 
account  for  the  strange  forms  they  have 
developed.  So  far  as  the  body  is  concern¬ 
ed,  they  are  not  very  different  from  or¬ 
dinary  fishes.  They  are  long  and  slab- 
sided,  but  so  are  needlefishes,  barracudas, 
pikes  and  many  others.  The  arrangement 
of  the  fins  is  not  greatly  different  from 
what  is  found  in  many  other  species. 

When  we  come  to  the  head  of  these 
fishes  we  find  some  rather  startling  dif¬ 
ferences  from  the  usual  order  of  things. 
We  may  say  that  it  looks  as  though  the 
fish  did  not  approve  of  its  mouth  and  is 
trying  to  get  as  far  away  from  it  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  the  fish  passes  in  review  we 
see  first  a  small  and  not  very  conspicious 
mouth.  Then  comes  a  long  section  of  face, 
followed  by  an  eye,  which,  in  turn,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  head,  not  much  different  from 
that  of  any  ordinary  fish.  Then  follows 
a  long  and  slender  fish  body  and  tail.  The 
tail  is  shaped  very  much  like  that  of  a 
trout  or  herring,  but,  just  to  be  different, 
some  of  these  creatures  have  added  a  sort 
of  whiplash,  tacked  on  in  the  middle  of 
the  tail,  instead  of  being  a  continuation 
of  one  of  the  points,  as  we  might  expect. 

Some  of  these  fish  grow  to  a  length  of 
five  or  six  feet  or  more,  yet  their  nearest 
relatives  seem  to  be  the  tiny  sticklebacks. 
None  of  the  sticklebacks  grows  to  a  length 
of  more  than  a  few  inches,  and  even  if 
we  magnified  it  many  times  it  would  still 
look  very  much  like  any  ordinary  fish.  If 
then  we  took  the  magnified  fish  by  the 
mouth  and  the  tail  and  pulled  it  out  until 
it  was  as  long  and  slender  as  an  eel  we 
find  some  differences.  The  body  would 
naturally  stretch  considerably.  Most  of 
the  head,  being  a  solid  bony  box,  would 
keep  its  original  shape  and  size.  The 
bones  of  the  face,  in  front  of  the  eyes,  are 
rather  soft  and  light  and  have  not  much  to 
support  them.  They  would  be  stretched 
out  of  all  proportion,  with  all  this  pulling 
and  stretching,  the  mouth  would  natural¬ 
ly  be  twisted  a  little  out  of  shape,  ending 
with  the  opening  nearly  vertical.  This  is 
the  trumpet  fish,  which  is  found  in.  most 
warm  seas,  sometimes  not  far  from  shore, 
but  usually  well  out  in  the  open  ocean. 
If  we  tack  on,  in  the  middle  of  the  tail 
fin,  a  whiplash  half  as  long  as  the  fish 
itself,  we  shall  have  the  cornet  fish,  which 
is  also  found  in  about  the  same  places  as 
its  more  usual  relative. 

No  one  knows  what  these  strange  crea¬ 
tures  use  as  food.  Their  mouths  are  small 
and  weak,  so  we  may  believe  they  do  not 
eat  other  fishes  to  any  great  extent.  Their 
teeth  are  light  and  small,  so  we  know  they 
do  not  nip  off  the  tips  of  plants  nor  yet 
bite  off  small  creatures  from  the  rocks. 
Many  fishes  with  small  mouths  have  an 
arrangement  an  their  throats  for  straining 
out  the  small  things  that  live  in  the  water, 
but  these  do  not  have  that.  We  do  not 
know  what  they  eat  nor  how  they  catch 
it.  They  are  just  strange  creatures  that 
look  like  something  put  together  to  see 
how  ridiculous  an  arrangement  could  be 
produced.  Alfred  o.  weed 


“Who’s  the  absent-minded  one  now.' 
said  the  professor  as  they  left  the  church 
one  rainy  night.  “You  left  your  umbrella 
back  there  and  I  not  only  remembered 
mine  but  I  brought  yours  too.”  And  he 
produced  them  from  his  coat.  His  wife 
gazed  blankly  at  him.  “But,”  said  she, 
“neither  of  us  brought  one  to  church.  ■ 
U.  P.  Magazine. 
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Sioans  in  an  Illinois  Yard 


your  quarts  are  full, — nice  and  full. 
Didn’t  you  know  it?”  I  confess  that  it 
is  a  great  surprise,  and  we  go  forward 
to  exchange  them  for  quarters  and  dimes. 

MBS.  F.  II.  UNGER 


Royal  Swans  in  an  Illinois 
Barnyard 

Passing  motorists  on  the  west  bank  of 
Fox  River  in  the  Elgin  (Illinois)  dairy 
district  sometimes  see  an  unusual  sight. 
On  Route  22  is  a  farm  with  a  high  wire 
fence  enclosing  many  rare  fowls.  A  brook 
has  been  dammed  and  upon  it  often  appear 
the  white  swans  which,  we  are  told,  be¬ 
long  in  England,  on  the  Thames,  to  the 
Crown. 

Shy  wood  ducks,  peacocks  and  pheas¬ 
ants  also  live  and  breed  amongst  the  reeds 
and  shrubbery  in  more  or  less  security. 
The  greatest  hazard,  so  the  attendant 
says,  is  from  prowling  vermin.  Weasels 
and  mink  take  toll,  the  latter  sometimes 
swimming  into  the  enclosure  via  the  cul¬ 
vert.  A  wild  cat  was  once  shot  after  it 
had  caused  several  nights’  damage. 

J.  A.  CHARTULLY. 


Notes  from  Montana 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  wrote  any 
notes  for  The  R.  N-Y.,  and  I  have  trav¬ 
eled  from  Southern  New  York  State  to 
Eastern  Montana,  spending  a  Winter  in 
Minnesota  in  the  meantime. 

We  left  Montana  for  the  East  just  10 
years  ago  during  the  drought  of  1019  so 
many  have  just  cause  to  remember,  feel¬ 
ing  we  never  wanted  to  see  Montana 
again.  I  had  one  dear  friend  who  made 
this  remark  to  me :  “Oh  well,  go  and  have 
your  trip,  but  you’ll  come  back.  Every¬ 
one  does,”  at  which  I  only  laughed,  for  I 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  ever 
to  entertain  the  least  thought  of  return¬ 
ing.  I  don’t  think  I  had  been  in  the  East 
a  year  when  I  began  to  say  :  “Sometime 
I  am  going  back  to  Montana,”  and  here 
I  am  going  back,  and  located  within  three 
miles  of  where  I  lived  when  here  before. 
Seven  years  of  the  10  spent  away  were 
passed  in  southern  New  York  State. 

We  had  plenty  of  snow  the  past  Winter, 
and  the  early  Spring  started  in  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  moisture,  but  May  was  very  dry,  and 
the  Spring  wheat  that  was  put  in  too 
early  was  ruined  at  this  time.  The  later 


bleat  of  the  sheep,  and  almost  the  last 
thing  at  night.  You  who  have  a  small 
band  on  your  eastern  farms  might  be  able 
to  imagine  what  the  bleat  of  1,400  sheep 
would  mean. 

We  have  a  new  interest  in  the  Basin  ; 
the  cause  being  a  new  oil  well  which  just 
very  recently  began  drilling.  We  can  hear 
the  “pript”  of  the  engine  very  plainly. 
Of  course  all  those  having  holdings  in 
this  section  are  very  anxious  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  venture. 

The  drylander  isn’t  the  only  one  having 
his  troubles  during  this  dry  spell,  but 
those  living  on  irrigated  ranches  are  hav¬ 
ing  theirs  as  well.  They  didn’t  get  water 
into  the  ditches  in  time  to  overcome  the 
dry  weather  of  May,  and  their  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  Alfalfa  was  short.  I  was  talking 
to  a  friend  the  other  day  who  said  he 
hadn’t  had  his.  clothes  off  to  go  to  bed 
properly  but  four  nights  out  of  15;  work¬ 
ing  almost  day  and  night  We  are  more 
fortunate  than  some  of  our  neighbors,  as 
we  have  a  never-failing  flow  of  water  in 
our  pasture,  and  a  good  well  of  water  for 
house  use,  while  they  must  haul  all  the 
water  for  stock  as  well  as  house  use.  The 
man  my  husband  is  working  for  has  a 
tank  holding  500  gallons,  which  sounds 
like  a  lot,  but  he  is  watering  12  horses, 
seven  cows,  and  GO  hogs,  besides  some 
calves  and  chickens. 

When  we  lived  in  New  York  State  we 
were  always  saying  “If  it  doesn’t  rain” 
and  here  it  is  changed  to  “If  it  does  rain.” 
So  it  goes.  Every  place  has  some  draw¬ 
back  ;  like  the  human,  none  perfect. 

A  MONTANA  DRYLANDER 


Queer  Fish 

Needlefish. — Along  the  coast  from  the 
Delaware  Gapes  southward,  both  in  the 
bays  and  well  up-stream  in  the  mouths  of 
the  larger  rivers,  wherever  old  wharfs 
furnish  shade  and  places  to  hide  around 
old  piles,  is  an  excellent  place  to  watch 
small  fish.  Sitting  on  the  pier  or  on  some 
bridge  embankment  we  may  watch  the 
schools  of  scup,  porgies,  pinfish,  bream, 
or  anchovies  darting  in  and  out  of  the 
shadows  in  search  of  food.  As  our  eyes 
become  accustomed  to  looking  down  into 
the  water  on  a  quiet  day  in  late  Summer, 
we  may  notice  some  small  objects  that 
look  like  twigs,  except  that  they  do  not 
float  at  the  surface.  At  that  time  they 
may  be  six  to  10  inches  long  and  rather 
slimmer  than  a  lead  pencil.  Very  often 
they  will  all  seem  to  be  motionless,  and  yet 
so  arranged  that  each  one  points  toward 
the  middle  of  one  nearest  it.  As  we  watch 
they  may  suddenly  fall  into  line  and  fol¬ 
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Grain  and  Vegetable 
Outlook 

For  over  a  month  grain  has  continued 
the  leading  market  feature.  The  position 
has  changed  from  day  to  day,  following 
different  kinds  of  crop  news,  much  of  it 
unfavorable  to  heavy  production  in  the 
leading  producing  countries. 

If  the  damage  by  drought  works  out  as 
expected,  Canada  would  have  only  half  a 
crop  of  wheat  and  the  United  States  a 
14  per  cent  reduction  compared  with  last 
year  and  4  to  5  per  cent  below  average. 
Other  wheat  producing  countries  would 
have  lighter  crops  than  in  1928,  especially 
those  in  Europe.  These  conditions  suggest 
long  continued  high  prices  for  wheat  and 
wheat  feeds.  Corn  fares  better  at  the 
hands  of  the  weather  man  but  does  not 
escape  drought  injury.  The  price  has  held 
better  than  wheat  which  lost  about  half 
of  the  July  rise  in  early  August,  while 
corn  held  fairly  well  and  has  been  selling 
not  far  from  the  mid-August  level  of  last 
year.  Oats  declined  and  recovered  with 
wheat  in  a  more  moderate  way  sagging 
back  to  the  early  July  price  level  and 
selling  a  little  under  the  values  of  a  year 
ago,  while  corn  is  about  the  same  as  at 
that  time  and  wheat  sells  higher  than  it 
sold  a  year  ago.  Barley  sells  about  10 
cents  above  the  low  point  in  July  and 
about  10  cents  below  the  price  of  a  year 
ago. 

Feeds  are  jogging  along  behind  the 
grain  market  with  fewer  sharp  changes 
but  the  tendency  is  upward.  In  view  of 
the  prospect  of  high  priced  grain,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  looks  like  a  bargain  at  $6  per 
ton  under  the  prices  of  a  year  ago.  With 
live  stock  as  high  as  in  late  Summer  of 
1928  and  dairy  products  nearly  as  high, 
the  position  of  the  feeder  continues  fav¬ 
orable  with  a  considerable  margin  be¬ 
tween  cost  and  return 

With  gradually  increasing  supplies  in 
August,  the  potato  market  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  lose  part  of  the  high  Summer  price 
level,  although  the  market  outlook  is  not 
at  all  bad  for  the  main  crop,  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  now  reckoned  only  3  bushels  per 
capita.  The  potato  markets  seldom  have 
shown  such  strength  in  late  Summer  as 
during  the  last  half  of  July  and  the  early 
part  of  August.  Sales  near  $2  a  bushel 
in  large  lots  brought  good  returns  to  east¬ 
ern  growers,  although  the  yield  often-  was 
light  because  of  heat  and  dry  weather 
coining  at  the  time  when  the  crop  was 
maturing.  Even  as  far  west  as  Colorado, 
growers  were  getting  more  than  $2  per 
100  lbs.  C  a  riot  supplies  have  been  very 
moderate  for  nearly  four  weeks  but  have 
been  increasing  lately  with  the  activity  of 
New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  Minnesota  and 
the  early  parts  of  'the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  Northern  growers  who  followed 
the  suggestion  made  in  ithis  column  last 
Spring  and  raised  some  early  potatoes 
have  ben  receiving  good  returns  by  digging 
a  little  early.  Prices  may  be  expected  to 
come  down  later  in  the  month  but  the 
market  outlook  seems  .to  -be  fairly  good  for 
the  whole  season.  Contract  prices  have 
been  rising  steadily  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  in  northern  producing  sections.  They 
started  early  in  summer  at  -a  little  above 
$1  per  barrel,  bulk  to  growers,  then  they 
rose  above  $2  and  now  the  producers  are 
asking  more  than  $3. 

The  recovery  of  onion  prices  to  about 
the  season’s  opening  level,  with  tops  of 
,$2.25  per  100  pounds  at  Connecticut 
Valley  shipping  points  calls  some  attention 
to  the  market  position.  It  is  true  that  the 
yield  is  somewhat  in  doubt,  owing  to^dry 
weather  damage  East  and  Middle  West. 
Considerable  trouble  is  reported  in  _  the 
belt  from  Ohio  northward  to  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  also  in  eastern  New  York, 
but  with  an  unusually  large  acreage  the 
prospect  of  an  onion  shortage  seems  small. 
The  market  will  be  fortunate  .if  it  escapes 
a  spell  of  low  prices  when  the  largely  in¬ 
creased  acreage  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
section  seeks  an  outlet  'harvest  time, 
storage  facilities  being  scanty  in  that 
section.  Just  now  the  market  is  not 
very  heavily  supplied,  most  of  the  onions 
are  from  the  set  crops  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Y'ork  and  Iowa.  California  has  not 
been  shipping  very  -heavily  yet.  Larger 
market  supplies  are  'to  be  expected  the 
last  week  or  two  of  August.  At  present 
the  supply  is  moderate,  demand  rather 
dow  and  the  market  position  closely 
balanced  without  much  change  thus  far 
in  August.  G.  B.  f. 

/p~  — 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  in  Washington  Aug. 
lo  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the  con¬ 
structive  station  delivery  in  New  Y'ork 
•  ity.  While  the  commission  agrees  that 
the  store  door  delivery  of  freight  is  a 
money  saver  both  to  shippers  and  con¬ 
signee,  and  is  efficient,  it  finds  the  system 
as  conducted  by  the  railroads  here  con¬ 
tains  too.  many  evils,  some  of  which  tend 
to  discriminatory  actions.  Just  how 
much  of  the  more  than  50,000,000  tons  of 
rad  freight  handled  in  New  York  City 
each  year  is  affected  by  the  decision  is  not 
known,  but  when  the  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  waging  its  fight  for  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  -store  door  delivery  plan  last 
>‘‘ar  it  pointed  out  that  about  500,000 
jons  of  freight  then  was  being  handled 
oy  the  new  system.  In  February,  when 
be  Port  Authority  was  ..urging  the  I.  C. 
•  to  ban  railroad  piers  an  this  city,  and 
advocated  the  use  of  motor  trucks  for  the 
ransfer  of  freight,  it  showed  that  station 


freight  costs  were  $4.57  a  ton,  while  the 
trucking  costs  were  only  $2.40,  or  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $2.17  on  every  ton,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

A  $300,000  fire  Aug.  •  15  destroyed  a 
warehouse  building  on  Beatty  St.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  and  destroyed  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  oil  in  storage. 

The  oldest  savings  account  in  the 
United  States  reached  the  age  of  110 
years  Aug.  10.  On  Aug.  16.  1819,  the 
account  of  John  S.  Thorne  was  opened  at 
the  Bank  for  Savings  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  as  account  No.  738.  The  actual 
depositor  was  young  Master  Thorne’s 
father,  who  started  an  account  for  his 
newborn  son  with  a  deposit  of  $15.  John 
Thorne  neither  added  money  nor  with¬ 
drew  any,  but  presented  his  book  regu¬ 
larly  to  have  interest  accruable  added. 
The  account  is  still  open  and  alive,  having 
grown,  with  accumulation  of  $2,758.86 
in  interest  to  $2,773.86. 

A  man  and  a  woman  were  burned  to 
death  and  another  man  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured  Aug.  18  when  their  automobile 
caught  fire  after  a  collision  with  an  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  freight  train  on  a  grade 
crossing  in  National  City,  adjoining  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.  The  dead  are  Miss  Zelma 
Witt,  24,  and  Robert  Carl  McDonald  of 
Granite  City,  Ill.  Lester  Feahling  also 
of  Granite  City  was  injured. 

Four  Negroes  were  suffocated  in  a 
burning  tenement  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
18.  James  Chappeu,  46,  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Gloria  Chappen,  and  her  two  grandchil¬ 
dren,  Frederick  and  Thelma  Jackson,  five 
and  six,  were  the  victims.  The  fire  was 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  lamp.  The 
three-story  building  was  destroyed  with 
damage  to  adjoining  buildings,  the  loss 
totaling  $40,000. 

Thirteen  persons  were  killed  when  a 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  fast  pas¬ 
senger  train  on  the  way  to  Tulsa  from 
Sherman,  Tex.,  ran  into  an  open  switch 
at  Ilenryetta,  Okla.,  Aug.  18. 

Dewey  F.  Martin,  27,  of  Elizabeth,  N. 
.T.,  died  Aug.  18  of  burns  caused  by  an 
explosion  of  a  power  transformer  at  the 
local  Public  Service  plant  which  seri¬ 
ously  burned  Alfred  Stadick.  22,  of  740 
Monroe  Ave.,  and  plunged  the  downtown 
section  of  the  city  into  darkness. 

Four  persons  were  killed,  a  fifth  was 
injured  seriously  and  another  escaped 
with  minor  injuries  when  their  light  coupe 
struck  a  parked  five-ton  furniture  truck 
on  the  Genesee  Road.,  a  mile  west  of 
Crittenden,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  18.  The  truck 
had  been  halted  by  a  stalled  motor  and 
was  left  parked  while  the  driver  and  help¬ 
er  started  out  to  find  a  garage.  It  was 
said  the  front  end  of  the  truck  was  off 
the  highway  while  the  rear  end  was  on 
the  road. 

Arthur  Shea  of  Central  Falls,  It.  I., 
died  Aug.  18  in  the  Rhode  Island  Hos¬ 
pital,  Providence,  of  injuries  suffered  in 
an  automobile  accident  at  East  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  which  Lester  Thresher  and 
Miles  Chaffee  of  East  Providence  were 
killed  instantly.  Caleb  Pemberton,  also 
of  East  Providence,  and  Reported  to  have 
been  the  driver  of  the  car  in  which  the 
four  were  riding  when  it  overturned  sev¬ 
eral  times  on  an  East  Providence  road, 
is  at  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  with  a 
fracture  of  the  skull.  He  has  been 
served  with  a  warrant  charging  man¬ 
slaughter. 

Recent  bank  failures  in  New  York  City 
have  frightened  thousands,  mostly  persons 
of  foreign  extraction,  into  withdrawing 
their  money  from  banks  that  pay  as  high 
as  4x/4  per  cent  interest,  and  intrusting 
it  to  the  Postal  Savings,  which  pays  only 
2  per  cent.,  according  to  Louis  Pischman, 
acting  Superintendent  of  the  Money  Or¬ 
der  Department  of  the  Post  Office,  New 
York.  During  June,  the  fright  caused  by 
the  closing  of  the  City  Trust,  which  had 
branches  in  several  foreign  districts,  be¬ 
gan  to  be  felt.  That  month,  $285,000 
more  was  deposited  in  Postal  Savings 
than  during  May.  July  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $24,925  over  June,  while  Au¬ 
gust  promises  to  pile  up  an  even  greater 
total.  .  , 

A  suit  for  $25,000  filed  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Boston,  Aug.  17 
and  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  on 
record,  named  an  alleged  bootlegger  as  de¬ 
fendant  against  a  Holyoke  widow  who 
asks  damages  for  the  loss  of  her  late  hus¬ 
band’s  support.  Mrs.  Georgia  Herbert, 
the  widow,  sets  forth  that  her  husband, 
Albert,  died  last  May  as  a  result  of  his 
indulgence  in  liquor  sold  to  him  during 
the  18  months  previous  by  Joseph  Guer- 
tin  of  Holyoke,  the  defendant.  Mrs.  Her¬ 
bert  alleged  that,  as  a  result  of  his  drink¬ 
ing  her  husband  became  incapacitated 
for  work  some  time  prior  to  .  his  death 
and  that  she  was  deprived  of  his  support. 

A  white  spaniel  was  rescued  from  a 
rock  down  a  40-ft.  embankment  near  the 
brink  of  the  Horseshore  Falls,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y\,  Aug.  19  by  a  reservation 
patrolman  and  the  city  dog  catcher. 
The  dog  was  in  an  emaciated  condi¬ 
tion  and  had  been  on  the  rock  probably 
several  days.  Its  plight  was  discovered 
when  a  tourist’s  dog  barked  and  peered 
down  the  embankment  at  the  south  side 
of  Goat  Island.  It  is  believed  that  the 
animal  had  been  swept  down  the  river. 

Five  forest  fires  in  Southeastern  Okla¬ 
homa  were  out  of  control  and  four  new 
fires  have  started,  it  was  said  in  a  re¬ 
port  Aug.  19  to  George  R.  Phillips.  State 
Forester.  The  fires  are  in  Northern  Mc¬ 
curtain,  Southern  Leflore  and  Eastern 
Pushmataha  counties.  Reports  received 
by  Phillips  show  that  120  fires  Jiave 
burned  over  an  area  estimated  at  25.000 
acres  in  these  counties  since  Aug.  1.  This 


does  not  include  the  fires  in  a  vast  area 
surrounding  the  protecting  unit  within 
which  the  Oklahoma  forest  service  has  a 
fire  fighting  organization. 

A  fire  that  started  in  a  pool  room  at 
Lloydminster,  Saskatchewan,  Aug.  19 
gained  headway  as  the  town’s  water  sup¬ 
ply  ran  low,  and  destroyed  nearly  every 
building  in  part  of  the  business  section. 
Damage  was  estimated  roughly  at  $1,- 
000,000.  The  fire  brigade  and  hundreds 
of  volunteers,  helpless  to  combat  the 
flames  because  of  the  low  water  pressure, 
confined  their  efforts  to  salvaging  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  stores. 

Piloting  an  airplane  while  intoxicated 
would  be  a  felony  under  the  proposed 
aviation  code  for  uniform  State  legisla¬ 
tion  designed  to  supplement  the  rules  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  drafted  at  a  meeting  in  Mineola, 
L.  L,  Aug.  20.  As  a  result  of  numerous 
complaints  received  by  the  prosecutor’s 
office  concerning  reckless  flying  District 
Attorney  Elvin  N.  Edwards  of  Nassau 
Co.,  N.  Y'.,  called  the  meeting.  The  code 
provides  punishment,  in  addition  to  that 
for  flying  while  intoxicated,  for  reckless 
“stunting,”  flying  so  low  as  to  endanger 
those  on  the  ground,  and  for  making  too 
much  noise  with  the  motor.  It  makes 
regulations,  also,  concerning  damage 
caused  by  landing  on  private  property, 
and  provides  that  an  airplane  landing 
on  such  property  be  removed  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  local  authorities. 

Demand  that  the  Santa  Monica-Cleve- 
land  Air  Derby  for  women  flyers  be 
halted  until  measures  are  taken  to  assure 
the  safety  of  all  entrants  was  made  Aug. 
20  by  Robert  P.  Holliday,  who  was  as¬ 
sociated,  with  the  start  of  the  contest,  and 
others  interested  in  the  development  of 
aviation.  The  death  near  Wellton,  Ariz., 
Aug.  19,  of  M  iss  Marvel  Crosson,  San 
Diego’s  25-year-old  entrant  in  the  Derby, 
coupled  with  charges  of  sabotage  by  sev¬ 
eral  contestants  and  of  failure  to  safe¬ 
guard  them,  brought  the  demand  that 
the  flights  be  stopped  biefore  further 
casualties  occur.  Officials  connected  with 
the  contest  declared  that  contestants’ 
planes  had  not  been  properly  guarded  or 
inspected  at  control  stations. 

A  party  headed  up  Mount  Shuksan, 
near  Mount  Baker,  Wash.,  Aug.  20,  to 
recover  the  bodies  of  Miss  Thelma  Martin, 
Seattle  librarian,  and  K.  Furuya,  Port¬ 
land.  Ore.,  artist,  who  perished  in  a  Sum¬ 
mer  blizzard  Aug.  18.  News  of  the  trage¬ 
dy  reached  there  after  Miss  Ella  Mc¬ 
Dowell  and  Herman  Wunderling,  both 
of  Seattle,  were  found  suffering  from  ex¬ 
posure  at  the  edge  of  a  cliff  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  They  had  been  with 
Miss  Martin  and  Furuya  and  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  their  way  back  to  civili¬ 
zation  after  their  companions  had  frozen 
to  death. 

The  village  of  Glenfield,  N.  Y.,  was 
swept  by  fire  Aug.  20.  Six  buildings,  a 
hotel,  whose  guests  escaped,  two  stores, 
a  garage,  a  residence  and  a  barn  were 
burned.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  $200,- 
000. 

Damage  suits  aggregating  $1,800,000, 
the  result  of  an  airplane  crash  in  which 
seven  persons  were  killed  and  five  in¬ 
jured  near  Hadley  Field,  N.  .T.,  Sept.  17, 
3927,  were  filed  in  Jersey  City  Aug.  21. 
The  suits  cover  all  claims  of  the  five 
survivors  and  families  of  the  seven  killed. 
Five  defendants  are  Fokker  Aircraft,  Inc., 
Atlantic  Aircraft  Corporation,  General 
Motors,  Inc.,  Reynolds  Airway,  Inc.,  and 
Richard  J.  Reynolds,  controlling  owner 
of  the  ‘latter  corporation.  Reynolds  is  in 
prison  in  England,  where  he  was  con¬ 
victed  of  manslaughter  recently  following 
an  automobile  accident.  The  action  will 
be  based  on  the  contention  the  airplane 
was  overloaded. 

Mrs.  Louis  Greenberg,  43,  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  was  injured  fatally  in  an 
automobile  accident  between  Batavia  and 
Leroy,  N.  Y'.,  Aug.  20,  caused  by  her 
husband’s  losing  control  of  the  car  when 
a  bee  flew  into  his  face.  The  car  left  the 
road  and  crashed  into  a  telephone  pole. 
Mrs.  Greenberg  suffered  a  broken  neck 
and  died  within  20  minutes  after  being 
taken  to  Batavia  hospital.  The  party 
was  bound  on  a  vacation  trip. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  program 
embodying  a  complete  survey  of  soil  con¬ 
ditions  in  every  county  of  New  York 
State,  reforestation  measures,  preparation 
of  weather  data  and  other  features  of  a 
new  agricultural  policy  was  laid  by  Gov. 
Roosevelt  Aug.  15  before  a  large  and  rep¬ 
resentative  group  of  farmers.  The  Execu¬ 
tive,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  County  Pioneer  Association  at  Sil¬ 
ver  Lake,  announced  his  intention  of  sub¬ 
mitting  the  program  to  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature.  Giving  an  estimate  of 
$110,000  annually  for  the  first  three 
years  as  the  cost  of  the  survey,  the 
Executive  remarked  he  was  confident 
there  would  be  no  disagreement  in  the 
Legislature  on  the  amount  to  be  appro¬ 
priated.  Five  separate  phases  of  the  farm 
policy  were  outlined  by  Gov.  Roosevelt. 
They  are; 

Complete  soil  survey,  including  prepara¬ 
tion  of  detailed  maps. 

Assembling  and  preparing  complete 
weather  data. 

Classification  of  land  for  agricultural, 
forest,  recreation  or  residential  purposes. 

Survey  of  the  present  uses  and  best 
adaptations  of  land,  including  orchards, 
vegetables,  forests  and  pastures. 

Studying  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
under  the  various  existing  systems  of 
dairying. 

The  Governor  has  not  yet  made  public 
what  medium  he  hopes  to  employ  in  car¬ 


rying  out  the  program.  Among  those 
which  have  been  suggested  unofficially 
are  the  State  Agricultural  School  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  which  has  been  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  the  Federal  government  in  sur¬ 
veys  of  this  type ;  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Department,  or  even  a  separate 
com  mission. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  his  estimate  of 
the  annual  appropriation  is  the  Gover¬ 
nor's  realization  that  the  present  sur¬ 
veys  being  conducted  will  require  about 
30  years  to  complete.  There  is  now  no 
way  of  knowing,  in  the  majority  of  coun¬ 
ties,  what  the  agricultural  resources  are 
he  pointed  out,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
hasten  the  work. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  Shipping 
Board  Aug.  15  announced  its  approval  of 
the  recommendation  of  Chairman  T.  V. 
O’Connor  for  the  sale  of  the  government 
owned  property  at  45  Broadway,  New 
York,  formerly  used  by  the  Merchant 
Fleet  Corporation.  The  property  is  to  be 
appraised  at  once  and  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  sale  by  the  Fleet  Corporation.  It 
consists  of  a  large  office  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  steamship  office  region  of 
lower  New  York.  It  was  used  by  the 
Shipping  Board  as  offices  for  the  United 
States  Lines  before  the  sale  of  those  lines 
and  the  American  Merchant  Line  to  pri¬ 
vate  ownership.  The  building  at  45 
Broadway  which  was  known  as  the  Ham- 
burg-American  Line  Building,  was  seized 
by  the  government  under  the  Trading 
With  the  Eenemy  Act  in  November,  1917, 
and  with  the  formation  of  the  Shipping 
Board  the  building  was  used  for  offices  of 
that  and  allied  government  enterprises. 

At  the  request  of  Representative  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  scientists 
at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  a  six- 
month  test  of  nine  popular  brands,  have 
evolved  a  “safety  cigarette.”  Its  fire- 
protection  factor  lies  in  an  inch-long 
cork  tip,  lined  with  water-glass,  air-ex¬ 
cluding  sodium  silicate.  Their  interest  in¬ 
creasing  as  the  work  progressed,  the 
scientists  also  have  developed  a  fireproof 
match,  coated  with  water-glass  within  a 
half-inch  of  its  head.  Tossed  aside  as  a 
fag-end,  the  self-extinguishing  cigarette 
was  found  in  tests  to  go  out  quickly 
enough  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard  some  90 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  untreated 
cigarette.  Possibility  of  accidental  fires 
was  reduced  approximately  one-third  by 
the  fireproofed  matches.  An  annual  fire 
loss  of  approximately  $90,000,000  from 
carelessness  of  smokers  prompted  Rep¬ 
resentative  Rogers  to  ask  scientific  aid. 

Responding  to  strong  protests  from  con¬ 
sumers  against  the  tariff  rates  imposed 
by  the  House  on  raw  sugar,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Aug.  16  fixed  tlie  duty  on  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  product  at  $2.75  per  100  lbs.,  and  on 
Cuban  sugar  at  $2.20.  The  House  had 
made  these  tariffs  respectively  $3  and 
$2.40 ;  the  present  rates  are  $2.20  and 
$1.76.  The  Senate’s  decision  on  refined 
sugar  was  not  revealed.  Although  a  bit¬ 
ter  fight  had  been  expected  over  the  sugar 
schedule,  the  solution  was  comparatively 
simple.  At  the  outset,  a  motion  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Shortridge  to  stand  by  the  House 
rates  received  only  his  vote  and  that  of 
Senator  Bingham.  The  discussion  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  hours,  but  only  one 
other  vote,  the  final  one,  was  taken,  and 
on  this  one  decision  was  7  to  4.  The 
principal  argument  for  the  revised  rates 
was  that  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar 
refiners  did  not  need  the  high  protection 
granted  by  the  House,  and  would  be  ade¬ 
quately  safeguarded  by  $2.75  and  $2.20. 

Income  and  cigarette  taxes  brought 
more  cash  into  government  coffers  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  1929  than  in  that  of  1928. 
Internal  Revenue  figures  made  public 
Aug.  18  show.  Cigars  and  other  tobacco 
contributed  less.  Cigarette  taxes  of  1929 
exceeded  those  of  1928  by  $40,205,715.  A 
large  increase  in  individual  income  tax 
payments  contrasted  with  a  decline  in 
income  tax  payments  by  corporations, 
many  of  which  employ  batteries  of  experts 
to  find  legal  means  of  paring  their  taxes 
to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  Individual 
income  taxes  increased  $212,814,049. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  Aug.  18  an¬ 
nounced  that  in  co-operation  with  certain 
California  banks  it  had  agreed  to  extend 
a  credit  up  to  $9,000,000  as  aid  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  organizations  engaged  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  raisin  and  other  grapes.  The 
board  and  the  banks  each  will  furnish 
half  of  the  sum.  The  board  said  that 
conferences  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  program  had  continued 
at  intervals  since  its  organization.  Tn 
making  the  announcement,  the  board  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  success  of  any  effort  it 
may  make  to  improve  conditions  must  be 
based  on  complete  co-ordination  between 
the  different  elements  involved  and  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  growers  that  they  must  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  industry  program  and  follow 
the  leadership  established. 


“Who’s  that  behind  us,  Joe?”  asked  Jim 
at  the  wheel  as  a  horn  sounded.  “Only 
a  flapper  in  a  sedan.”  Joe  answered.  Jim 
hurled  his  wheel  over,  ran  off  the  road, 
crashed  into  a  fence  and  up  against  a 
tree.  “Thank  heaven  we  escaped,”  he 
muttered. — The  Oklahoman. 


Doctor:  “I  will  give  you  a  local  anes¬ 
thetic  if  you  think  it  necessary.”  Rail¬ 
road  Man :  “Well,  doc,  if  it’s  going  to 
hurt  I  reckon  you  had  better  cut  out  the 
local  and  run  me  through  on  a  sleeper.” 
— Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
l-eliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  id<  ltify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkkii  when  writing  the  auvertiser. 


WHAT  puts  the  color  in  the  apple?  The  article 
on  page  1101  does  not  claim  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion  for  good,  but  gives  some  hints  based  on  careful 
experiments.  When  these  are  checked  up  with  fur¬ 
ther  trials,  we  shall  know  more  about  it,  and  per¬ 
haps,  after  a  time,  reach  methods  of  handling  apple 
trees  for  fruit  color  as  definite  as  we  now  have  for 
spraying  practice.  At  one  time,  scornful  remarks 
about  color  in  the  apple  being  a  fad,  and  merely 
skin  deep,  were  common.  Now  we  do  not  hear  much 
of  that  because  color,  as  a  “selling  proposition,”  is 
well  recognized,  both  for  its  appeal  to  the  eye  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  label  for  quality — of  the  va¬ 
riety — giving  notice  that  the  limit  of  sugar  develop¬ 
ment  in  that  individual  apple  has  been  reached. 
Thinning  has  been  mainly  with  the  idea  of  increas¬ 
ing  size  of  the  fruit.  But  thinning  provides  more 
leaves  for  the  remaining  apples,  and  hence  more 
sugar  development,  which  makes  both  quality  and 
color.  In  speaking  of  color,  the  habit  of  the  variety 
must  be  in  mind.  No  form  of  treatment  can  make 
a  Seek-no-further  look  like  a  Jonathan  or  Winesap, 
but  the  mellow  golden  yellow  and  rich  paler  red 
is  the  label  of  topnoteh  in  the  Seek. 

* 

A  HASTY  trip  through  Westchester,  Rockland, 
Orange  and  Sullivan  counties  in  New  York 
State  indicates  that  all  of  this  section  has  suffered 
from  Summer  drought.  The  damage,  however,  seems 
to  be  progressive  from  Long  Island  Sound  across  the 
Hudson  River  and  westward  to  the  Delaware.  The 
lawns  and  meadows  in  Westchester  and  Rockland 
were  parched  and  brown,  from  a  drought  of  some 
two  months’  duration.  Orange  County  had  consid¬ 
erable  relief  in  recent  rains,  and  Sullivan  fared  even 
better.  Grass  got  a  good  start  through  all  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  wet  Spring  and  the  hay  crop  is  good. 
Oats  were  short  in  growth,  but  well  filled  and  a 
fair  yield.  Potatoes  dried  up  early.  The  early 
planting  set  fairly  well,  and  gave  a  corresponding 
yield,  but  late  planting  approaches  a  failure.  Last 
year  at  this  time  potatoes  were  trucked  into  the 
Summer  boarder  district  of  Sullivan  County  for 
$2.50  a  barrel.  This  year  the  price  is  $8  a  barrel. 
For  the  most  part  the  corn  crop  is  deficient  in 
growth,  but  the  recent  rains  in  the  western  coun¬ 
ties  have  helped  and  some  fields  now  promise  a  nor¬ 
mal  yield.  Apples  and  in  fact  all  fruits  are  light  in 
those  parts  of  these  counties  covered  in  our  trip. 
Grapes  might  be  listed  as  an  exception,  and  even 
these  were  not  up  to  a  full  crop.  Except  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  section,  however,  few  grapes  are  grown. 
Dairy  cows  are  high.  Silage,  green  crops  and  feed 
are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  during 
the  dry  months,  and  the  universal  complaint  is  that 
the  price  for  milk  affords  no  encouragement  for 
production. 

* 

A  NEWSPAPER  item  states  that  a  majority  of  the 
drivers  in  a  line  of  trucks  more  than  six  blocks 
long,  waiting  to  unload  wheat  at  Dodge  City,  Kan., 
the  other  day,  were  women.  Professors  of  sociology 
would  probably  describe  this  as  due  to  changes  in 
woman’s  economic  status,  but  we  who  know  farm 
people  realize  that  it  was  merely  a  concrete  example 
of  the  way  rural  women  carry  on  the  home  partner¬ 
ship.  Mother  and  the  girls  are  members  of  the  firm 
which  operates  the  farm  business,  and  the  one  point 
in  their  economic  status  that  we  are  inclined  to  in¬ 
sist  on  is  that  they  receive  full  recognition,  and  a 
share  of  the  rewards,  as  well  as  the  work.  When 
we  look  back  on  the  actual  slavery  of  the  bygone 
system,  when  the  women  had  to  wear  themselves  to 
exhaustion  cooking  for  harvest  hands,  we  think  that 
driving  the  truck-load  of  grain  to  the  shipping  point 


is  a  matter  for  congratulation.  Changes  in  harvest 
machinery  have  liberated  the  women  from  much 
thankless  drudgery,  without  lessening  their  will¬ 
ingness  for  service.  And  what  heroic  service  it 
has  been,  through  all  the  centuries  that  ax  and 
plow  have  been  taming  the  American  wilderness! 

* 

MEDICAL  scientists  are  still  looking  for  the 
germ  of  infantile  paralysis,  one  of  the  most 
distressing  of  the  diseases  which  seem  to  choose 
rural  districts  rather  than  the  city  for  their  out¬ 
breaks.  Until  the  virus  of  the  disease  is  discovered, 
it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  tell  just  how 
it  is  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another.  The 
present  opinion  is  that  this  virus,  in  whatever  form 
it  exists,  has  its  home  in  the  secretions  of  the  mouth, 
nose  and  throat,  and  that  it  is  spread  by  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  someone  who  may  be  an  innocent  carrier 
of  the  germ,  rather  than  through  food  or  insect  life. 
It  is  a  disease  chiefly  of  the  warm  months,  though 
cases  may  occur  in  the  Winter.  Mid-September  has 
witnessed  the  greatest  number  of  reported  cases. 
The  popular  name,  infantile  paralysis,  is  not  a  happy 
one  for  the  disease,  for,  though  the  majority  of 
cases  occur  in  children  under  six,  it  may  suddenly 
strike  down  adults.  Surgeon  J.  P.  Leake  of  the  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Service  believes  that  too  much  in 
the  way  of  prevention  cannot  be  expected  from  too 
prolonged  or  rigid  quarantine  of  sufferers  and  that 
the  hardships  of  quarantine  should  be  made  as  light 
as  possible  in  families  where  the  infection  occurs. 
It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  disease  that  single 
eases  in  a  household  are  the  rule,  though  of  course 
exposure  of  other  members  of  the  family  is  direct. 
Early  recognition  of  the  cases  by  the  physician  is  of 
great  importance,  as  proper  care  then  will  do  much 
to  prevent  subsequent  injury.  This  recognition  is 
not  always  easy,  particularly  in  those  cases  not 
ushered  in  by  paralysis  of  some  part  of  the  hotly. 
An  encouraging  feature  is  the  improvement  often 
seen  late  in  the  cases,  an  improvement  often  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  years.  The  kissing  of  young 
children  by  adults  should  be  discouraged.  If  it  must 
be  indulged  in  as  an  almost  uncontrollable  token  of 
affection  and  recognition  of  childhood  charm,  the 
cheek  of  the  child,  rather  than  its  lips,  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  impress.  Young  children  do  not  possess 
the  resistance  to  infections  that  adults  have  ac¬ 
quired  and  the  mouth,  unfortunately,  is  the  gate¬ 
way  for  numerous  diseases  of  childhood.  “Please  do 
not  kiss  me,”  embroidered  upon  bib  and  tucker, 
might  save  many  an  attractive  baby  and  child  from 
sickness  innocently  transmitted  by  older  persons 
capable  of  carrying  disease  germs  in  mouths  and 
throats  without,  themselves,  succumbing  to  their  in¬ 
fluence. 

* 

THE  death  of  that  eminent  geologist,  George  P. 

Merrill,  of  the.  National  Museum,  reminds  us  of 
his  remarkable  book  on  “Rocks  and  Rock  Weather¬ 
ing,”  which  we  first  found  15  years  ago,  and  read 
with  great  interest.  What  tale  of  romance  can  be 
more  thrilling  than  this  story  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  which  during  the  ages  has  been  weathered  by 
sun  and  frost  and  rain,  scraped  by  ice  and  the  bowl¬ 
ders  locked  in  it,  the  fine  stuff  washed  by  floods,  set¬ 
ting  in  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  or  whirled  about, 
making  our  familiar  sand  and  gravel  knolls.  When 
we  dig  into  one  of  these  sand  knolls  a  striking  pic¬ 
ture  of  those  eddying  waters,  dropping  their  weight 
as  they  slowed  down,  is  seen.  Dr.  Merrill  did  an 
excellent  job  in  telling  this  earth’s  surface  story  in 
technical  detail,  without  the  tiresome  dryness  of 
much  scientific  writing. 

* 

THE  present  season  may  be  nothing  remarkable 
for  crop  production.  So  far,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  for  August,  it  is  not  even  as  good  as  the  10-year 
average.  But  after  all,  the  size  of  the  crop  amounts 
to  little  unless  the  price  is  right.  As  a  market  year, 
1929  seems  likely  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself. 
Many  articles  on  the  list  of  farm  products  are  high¬ 
er  this  year  compared  with  the  fairly  good  market 
season  a  year  ago.  The  advances  as  compared  with 
mid-August,  1928,  include  eggs,  poultry,  hay,  fruit 
and  potatoes,  all  important  sources  of  farm  income, 
especially  in  the  East,  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Grain  and  feeds  now  sell  about  the 
same  as  then.  Cotton,  wool  and  lambs  are  somewhat 
lower  because  of  increased  production.  Wool  mar¬ 
kets  act  better  lately,  hinting  that  the  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  mills  has  been  catching  up  with  the 
larger  production  of  wool.  The  prospect  seems  fairly 
good  except  for  producers  in  the  short  crop  districts. 
For  the  next  few  weeks,  that  is  through  September, 
butter  and  eggs  might  be  expected  to  advance  slowly 
under  decreasing  supplies.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
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would  decline  as  supplies  reach  greater  volume. 
Grain,  feeds  and  cotton  will  follow  the  crop  news, 
which  changes  quickly  and  often,  at  this  time  of 
year,  but  seem  likely  to  hold  the  fairly  high  price 
level.  Hog  prices  usually  continue  upward  through 
September,  then  decline  with  increasing  supplies  in 
late  Fall,  but  the  usual  drop  ought  not  to  go  as  far 
as  it  did  last  year  because  of  the  lighter  shipments 
expected.  Cattle  markets  are  in  strong  position  be¬ 
cause  of  continued  decrease  in  supplies.  Position 
of  market  sheep  and  lambs  is  rather  less  favorable 
than»of  hogs  and  cattle  because  flocks  of  sheep  have 
been  increasing  in  many  countries  the  past  year. 

* 

TWTASSACHUSETTS  land-owners,  by  their  pres- 
IY1  ence  in  large  numbers  and  by  their  questions, 
indicated  a  lively  interest  in  the  sheep  sessions  of 
the  recent  Farm  and  Home  Week  program  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Hothouse  lamb 
production  was  suggested  by  several  speakers  as  a 
profitable  enterprise  for  many  a  farmer  in  that 
State  to  adopt  and  develop.  Numerous  sheep-rais¬ 
ers  in  New  England  are  improving  their  flocks  and 
raising  lambs  of  good  quality  at  a  profit.  Some 
Massachusetts  farmers  have  founded  flocks  in  recent 
years  and,  evidently,  many  others  are  thinking  of 
doing  so.  It  was  pointed  out  by  experienced  breed¬ 
ers  present  that  New  England  farmers  now  have 
better  markets  for  lambs  and  wool  than  they  have 
ever  had  before.  What  seems  to  be  needed  is  the 
introduction  of  a  few  carloads  of  good  grade  or 
purebred  ewes  by  an  accredited  New  England  pub¬ 
lic  agency  for  distribution  among  farmers  in  that 
area  who  would  take  them  at  cost  prices. 

* 

THERE  are  now  about  450,000  licensed  dogs  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  15,000  more  than  last  year 
at  this  time.  Apparently  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
species  Canis  becoming  extinct.  The  dog’s  ability 
to  wag  his  tail,  and  “make  friends”  with  people,  has 
saved  him  from  the  extermination  that  long  ago 
would  have  overtaken  him,  but  for  these  friendly 
qualities.  Pennsylvania  has  a  strict  dog  license 
law,  which  permits  prosecution  and  fining.  Thus  far 
this  year  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  the  fining  of  4,600  for  violation  of  the  law. 

* 

IIAMPIONS  of  that  fine  old  all-American  breed 
of  fowls,  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  will  be 
pleased  by  its  showdng  during  the  month  of  July  at 
the  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  laying  contest.  The  report 
for  that  month  shows  that  the  Barred  Rocks  took 
the  lead  from  their  nearest  competitors,  the  White 
Leghorns,  producing  an  average  of  17.1  eggs  per  bird, 
as  against  the  16.9  mark  made  by  their  white  op¬ 
ponents.  The  Barred  Rocks  belong  to  the  class  of 
fowls  supposed  to  show  a  more  motherly  tendency 
than  those  of  lighter  builds  but  only  12  of  the  80 
Barred  Rocks  entered  in  this  contest  became  broody 
in  July.  The  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  is  as  distinctly 
American  as  its  name.  It  is  a  question  whether  any 
ether  breed  has  equalled  it  in  general  popularity 
during  the  past  quarter  century  or  more  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.  The  peculiar  barring  of  its  feathers  lias 
given  scope  to  the  skill  of  the  fancier  who  delights 
in  making  nature  conform  to  his  wishes,  and  that 
more  prosaic  individual  who  looks  upon  fine  large 
eggs  and  an  attractive  platter  upon  the  dinner  table 
as  the  chief  end  of  poultry  keeping  has  found  in  the 
Barred  Rock  a  bird  well  adapted  to  his  needs.  The 
great  growth  of  farms  specializing  in  white  egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  recent  years  has  brought  the  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  into  wTell  deserved  prominence,  but 
it  is  a  fine  thing  that  those  who  recognize  the  value 
of  other  breeds  refuse  to  allow  them  to  become 
eclipsed  in  popular  thought  by  any  single  purpose 
variety,  however  valuable  the  latter  may  be.  We 
bail  the  July  record  at  Farmingdale  of  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock.  May  its  popularity  continue  as 
solid  and  steadfast  as  the  bowlder  from  which  it 
derived  its  name. 


Brevities 

Mercury  stood  at  49  August  20  in  Northern  New 
Jersey. 

The  tariff  bill  in  Congress  must  feel  a  little  like  the 
football  in  a  lively  game. 

Canning  of  string  beans  and  other  green  vegetables 
is  becoming  an  extensive  industry  in  North  Carolina. 

For  the  seven  months  ending  July  31,  this  country 
imported  28,437,000  lbs.  of  shelled  peanuts  from  China. 

A  woman  reader  says  a  valuable  aid  in  curing  a  col¬ 
lar  gall  on  a  horse  is  to  raise  the  collar  now  and  then 
and  sift  on  talcum  powder. 

The  1930  budget  for  the  New  York  City  schools  is 
put  at  $136,000,000.  More  opportunities  for  adulr  edu¬ 
cation  are  asked,  the  city  having  at  least  275,000  il¬ 
literates. 
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More  Federal  Loans 

HE  Federal  Farm  Board,  in  co-operation  with 
several  California  banks,  including  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  has  agreed  to  loan  up 
to  $9,000,000  to  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers  of 
California  to  finance  this  season’s  raisin  crop.  One- 
lialf  of  the  loan  will  be  advanced  from  the  Federal 
revolving  fund  and  the  other  half  by  the  participat¬ 
ing  banks.  It  has  also  been  agreed  between  the 
board  and  the  banks  that  the  Federal  Fruit  Stabili¬ 
zation  Corporation  shall  be  financed  in  the  same  way 
for  the  sale  of  fresh  grapes,  in  California.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  basis  for  advances  to  the  raisin  grow¬ 
ers  will  be  three  cents  per  pound. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  also  made  it  known 
that  it  has  given  assurances  of  sufficient  advances 
to  finance  certain  cotton  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  South.  These  associations  are  now  able 
to  obtain  loans  from  the  Federal  Intermediate  Banks 
to  cover  65  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  cotton.  The 
board  proposes  to  loan  25  per  cent  more  from  the 
revolving  fund,  making  a  total  of  90  per  cent.  It 
is  expected  that  the  associations  will  furnish  the 
10  per  cent  and  pay  growers  in  full  for  cotton  de¬ 
livered.  The  two  government  agencies  by  this  ar¬ 
rangement  will  furnish  90  per  cent  of  the  cash,  but 
it  is  required  that  the  associations  must  establish 
the  price  by  hedging  in  the  future  market.  That  is 
to  say,  the  association  would  be  required  to  sell 
enough  cotton  for  future  delivery  to  cover  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  advances.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
$5,000,000  and  $10,000,000  will  be  lequired  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  volume  of  the  loan  is  to  be  limited 
only  by  the  requirements  of  the  cotton  exchanges. 


A  Fireproof  Creamery 

HE  milk  plant  built  about  12  years  ago  by  local 
farmers  at  Bullville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  re¬ 
cently  burned.  That  is  to  say,  the  roof  and  wooden 
doors  and  windows  were  burned.  It  was  a  two-story 
structure.  The  walls  and  two  floors  were  solid  con¬ 
crete,  and  the  second  floor  was  supported  by  iron 
posts.  The  fire  destroyed  the  parts  constructed  of 
wood  and  some  storage  property  in  the  second  story 
but  the  engine,  pasteurizers  and  equipment  on  the 
first  floor  were  not  damaged.  In  three  hours  after 
the  fire  subsided  the  machinery  was  put  in  motion 
and  the  plant  functioned  and  handled  its  receipts 
and  shipment  of  milk  as  usual. 

The  farmers  who  built  this  plant  were  without 
experience  when  they  began  the  job,  but  they  built 
one  of  the  model  plants  of  the  State.  It  was 
operated  economically  and  successfully,  but  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way  it  had  some  difficult  obstacles  to  overcome. 
At  the  time  it  was  decided  to  build  the  plant,  the 
policy  was  to  encourage  the  building  of  farm-owned 
and  operated  milk  plants,  but  by  the  time  the  plant 
was  completed  and  ready  to  operate  the  plans  had 
been  changed.  It  was  the  flush  season,  and  the 
dealers  refused  to  buy  milk  from  co-operative  plants, 
and  took  all  their  supplies  from  neighborhoods 
where  they  could  ship  through  their  own  plants  and 
stations.  With  others  the  Bullville  plant  was  forced 
into  the  Country  Milk  Company,  then  operated  by 
the  officers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  suffered 
heavy  losses  as  a  first  year’s  experience.  It  also 
had  the  competition  of  a  Sheffield  Farms  grade  A 
plant  in  the  same  place.  It,  however,  had  some  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  years,  and  finally  connected  with 
J.  V.  Wiseglass,  Inc.,  who  preferred  to  operate  the 
plant  himself  for  his  own  supply,  and  while  operat¬ 
ing  successfully  it  was  decided  to  accept  his  offer 
and  the  plant  was  sold,  and  is  being  operated  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  the  owner.  The  incident  of  the  recent 
fire  suggested  these  reminiscences.  The  fact  that  these 
plain  farmers  without  previous  experience,  had  the 
ability  to  build  and  operate  a  plant  successfully  is 
in  itself  worthy  of  comment  in  these  days  when  so 
many  have  accepted  the  theory  that  farmers  need  a 
white-collar  class  to  run  their  business  operations. 
Ordinarily  a  fire  destroys  a  creamery.  These  farm¬ 
ers  created  a  plant  that  a  fire  damaged  but  could 
not  interrupt  or  destroy. 


Wisconsin  Milk  Returns 

CCORDING  to  a  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  a  farm  co-operative  cream¬ 
ery  at  Cochrane,  Wis.,  with  300  patrons,  receives 
cream  and  makes  butter.  It  has  been  operating  25 
years.  During  the  year  1928  it  returned  producers 
•J-16  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat.  If  a  patron  of 
this  creamery  produced  an  average  of  200  lbs.  of  4 
per  cent  milk  a  day  during  the  year  his  average  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  8  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  his  return 
would  be  $4.17  a  day.  The  value  of  the  skim-milk 
at  home,  at  50  cents  per  100  lbs.,  would  be  $1,  mak¬ 
ing  $5.17  in  all. 


If  a  patron  of  this  Wisconsin  creamex-y  wanted  to 
sell  this  milk  in  New  York,  he  would  first  secure  an 
examination  of  his  herd  by  a  veterinarian  and  file 
a  report  with  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health. 
Then  he  would  have  an  inspection  of  his  barn  and 
equipment  by  a  city  inspector.  He  would  build  an 
ice-house,  supply  ice,  acquii’e  additional  equipment, 
invest  in  regulation  pails,  paint  the  stools,  and  com¬ 
ply  with  all  the  regulations  that  go  to  make  the 
“best  milk  supply  in  the  world.”  Then  after  the  in¬ 
spector  found  it  convenient  to  reinspect  he  could 
begin  to  ship.  lie  would  cool  the  whole  of  the  milk 
and  deliver  it  daily.  In  the  New  York  market  his 
monthly  average  for  1928  would  have  been  $2.70  per 
100  lbs.  for  his  4  per  cent  milk,  but  his  actual  weight¬ 
ed  average  wrould  be  less,  because  he  would  produce 
the  bulk  of  his  milk  during  the  flush  season,  when 
prices  are  lowest,  but  accepting  the  monthly  average 
his  daily  return  would  be  $5.40  for  200  lbs.  of  milk. 
His  extra  freight  bill  would  be  $2  and  his  net  re¬ 
turn  $3.40,  or  77  cents  less  than  he  received  at  the 
local  butter  creamei’y  for  the  cream  alone,  and  $1.77 
less  if  he  utilized  the  skim-milk  at  a  fair  price. 

If  the  western  dairyman  gets  his  information  from 
propaganda  bureaus,  he  may  have  day  dreams  of 
invading  the  New  YTork  market,  but  some  time  back 
Wisconsin  dairymen  successfully  resisted  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  New  York  propaganda,  and  they  are  likely 
to  get  definite  facts  on  the  New  York  milk  market 
before  they  burn  their  profitable  churns. 


Government  Crop  Report 

The  August  estimate  puts  corn  at  78.8  per  cent  of 
normal,  with  indicated  yield  of  2,741,000,000  bushels, 
or  1,000,000  bushels  under  last  year. 

Winter  wheat  promises  568,000,000  bushels,  10,000,- 
000  less  than  in  1928.  Spring  wheat  outlook  is  150,- 
389,000,  which  is  54,000,000  less  than  the  past  five- 
year  average.  Oats  promise  1,202,895,000  bushels;  in 
1928,  1,448,677,000 ;  barley,  304,381,000 ;  in  1928,  356,- 
667,000. 

Field  beans  in  the  important  bean  States  are  esti¬ 
mated  at:  New  York,  1,215,000  bushels;  Michigan,  6,- 
615,000;  California,  4,478,000;  Idaho,  1,700,000;  New 
Mexico,  1,260,000;  Colorado,  1,151,000;  Wyoming,  237,- 
000 ;  Montana,  494,000. 

The  potato  estimate  by  States  on  August  1  condition, 
compared  with  1928,  is  as  follows,  in  bushels : 


1928 

Forecast 

1929 

New  York  .... 

.  .  .  32,376,000 

28,490,000 

Maine  . 

.  .  .  39,380,000 

40.403,000 

New  Jersey  .  .  . 

.  .  .  9,120,000 

6,240,000 

Pennsylvania 

.  .  .  31,980,000 

26,917,000 

Virginia  . 

.  .  .  21,593,000 

16,662,000 

Ohio  . 

.  .  .  12,054,000 

11,646,000 

Michigan  . 

29,273,000 

Minnesota  .... 

.  .  .  38,940,000 

27,391,000 

Wisconsin  . 

...  31,970,000 

24,601 ,000 

North  Dakota  . 

.  .  .  14,805,000 

9,176,000 

Idaho  . 

.  .  .  19,720,000 

17.770,000 

Other  States  . . 

.  .  .  176,743,000 

134,237,000 

Total  U.  S . 

.  .  .464,483,000 

372,812,000 

Estimated  apple  production  in  thousands  of  bushels, 
compared  with  1928,  is  : 


1928 

1929 

New  England  . 

.  7,390 

7.698 

New  York  . 

.  21,900 

18,860 

New  Jersey  . 

.  3,290 

2,346 

Pennsylvania . 

.  8,460 

6,216 

Ohio  . 

.  5,880 

2,730 

Illinois  . 

.  7,150 

5,750 

Michigan  . 

.  5,400 

6,520 

Missouri  . 

.  3,380 

3,623 

Virginia  . 

.  16,100 

12.974 

West  Virginia  . 

.  8,750 

6,004 

Colorado . 

.  3,020 

2,572 

Idaho  . 

.  5,000 

4,940 

Washington  . 

.  33,500 

28,400 

Oregon  . 

.  6,950 

6,093 

California  . 

.  13,105 

7,510 

All  other  . 

.  36,468 

26,904 

U.  S.  total  . 

. 185,743 

149,140 

N.  Y.  State  Cabbage  and  Onion  Outlook 

Agricultural  Statistician  Gillett  makes  the  following 
statement  regarding  cabbage  and  onions : 

The  cabbage  of  the  State  is  divided  mostly  into  two 
types — early,  domestic  or  flat  and  Danish  or  late.  The 
first  of  the  domestic  to  be  harvested  is  usually  shipped 
to  market  if  the  market  is  good  enough.  Later,  the 
bulk  of  it  is  cut  into  kraut.  The  Danish  cabbage,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  mature  until  later  and  is  partly 
shipped  direct  to  market  and  partly  stored  to  be  sold 
later  as  fast  as  the  market  will  take  it.  Sometimes  a 
portion  of  the  Danish  crop  is  used  for  kraut  if  the  pi*ice 
is  low  or  if  the  production  of  domestic  cabbage  has 
been  light. 

The  acreage  of  domestic  cabbage  is  now  estimated  at 
about  10,120  acres  compared  with  8,960  acres  last  year 
and  9,950  acres  two  years  ago.  Wisconsin,  which  is 
New  York’s  largest  competitor  in  the  production  of 
domestic  cabbage,  has  increased  its  acreage  from  6,340 
acres  last  year  to  7,290  acres  this  year.  For  all  of  the 
Northern  States  producing  domestic  cabbage  the  acreage 
has  been  increased  from  about  26,250  acres  to  about 
29,390  acres  this  year,  or  an  increase  of  12  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  domestic  cabbage  indicates  a  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  State  of  about  108,300  tons  compared 
with  69.000  tons  last  year.  Production  for  the  entire 
group  of  Northern  States  producing  domestic  cabbage 
indicates  a  production  of  about  306,200  tons  compared 
with  237,600  tons  last  year. 

In  the  Danish  or  late  cabbage  we  find  that  the  State 
acreage  has  been  slightly  increased  from  about  19,170 
acres  last  year  to  about  20,130  acres  this  year  and  al¬ 
though  early  to  forecast  production,  the  condition  is 
higher  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year.  The  pro¬ 
longed  dry  weather  injured  the  crop  some,  especially  in 
Western  New  York,  where  some  fields  were  set  late 


and  the  plants  below  normal  in  size.  In  Wisconsin, 
the  acreage  of  Danish  has  been  increased  from  about 
6,750  last  year  to  about  8,640  this  year  but  here  again 
dry  weather  has  been  injuring  the  crop. 

The  onion  acreage  for  the  State  was  increased  near¬ 
ly  2,000  acres  over  that  harvested  last  year,  or  from 
about  5,830  to  7,810  acres,  but  this  does  not  mean  such 
a  large  increase  in  planted  onions,  since  last  year  there 
was  a  very  large  acreage  of  onions  abandoned  and  never 
harvested  on  account  of  the  Summer  floods.  The  onion 
acreage  of  the  State  was  considerably  larger  in  1927 
and  1925.  The  acreage  of  onions  has  been  increased  in 
California  from  5,630  to  6,700  acres;  in  Michigan  from 
4.520  acres  to  about  5,000  acres;  in  Ohio  from  6,550  to 
8,640  acres ;  and  in  Colorado  from  3,760  acres  to  6,700 
acres.  The  areas  planted  to  onions  in  the  entire  group 
of  late  States  is  placed  at  56,480  acres  compared  with 
47.720  acres  last  year. 

The  forecast  of  production  for  New  York  is  now 
placed  at  3,124.000  bushels  compared  with  1,283,000 
last  year.  In  Ohio  the  forecast  is  for  about  2,532,000 
bushels  compared  with  891,000  last  year.  Colorado 
promises  about  2,211.000  bushels  compared  with  about 
1,241,000  bushels.  The  entire  group  of  late  onion 
producing  States  promises  about  18,563,000  bushels 
compared  with  13,033.000  last  year. 


The  Long  Drought 

Southeastern  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  suffered  great¬ 
ly  from  the  continued  drought  which  was  slightly  brok¬ 
en  August  3  by  the  first  rain  deserving  of  the  name, 
since  the  last  week  in  .Tune.  We  have  had  light-  show¬ 
ers  at  weekly  intervals  but  after  an  hour’s  work  of 
the  burning  sun  and  drying  winds  which  have  accom¬ 
panied  this  dry  spell,  no  evidence  of  the  shower  re¬ 
mained. 

On  August  1  I  drove  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
county,  to  attend  a  4-H  club  poultry  demonstration, 
and  found  the  gardens  in  a  sad  state.  Some  were  en¬ 
tirely  dried  up.  Corn  was  rolled  and  yellow,  beans 
turning  yellow,  cabbage  wilted  and  onions  dwarfed.  The 
hay  crop  was  short,  oats  short  and  very  poorly  filled. 
The  pastures  have  grass,  but  so  dry  and  burned  that 
the  cattle  do  not  relish  it,  consequently  the  milk  supply 
has  greatly  diminished.  Many  small  streams  and  wells 
are  dry  and  a  few  of  the  larger  ones  in  their  upper 
stretches.  We  can  hope  for  more  rain.  m.  o.  t. 


Fruit  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

The  August  17  outlook  is  for  a  considerable  shortage 
in  the  fruit  crop  grown  in  Berkshire  County,  as  shown 
by  a  1‘ecent  survey.  Apples  will  represent  the  crop  pro¬ 
ducing  best,  but  one  prominent  grower  says  that  his 
crop  will  repi’esent  only  about  10  per  cent  normal. 
Others  are  more  optimistic,  but  all  say  that  the  crop 
will  be  short  of  the  average.  Early  apples  maturing 
now  are  heavier  than  later  ones,  it  is  said  by  one  large 
grower.  Another  says  early  varieties  at  his  place  are 
lighter*  than  the  less  mature  Fall  apples.  Thus  the 
conditions  are  seeming  to  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  as  the  early  frosts  varied  in  intensity.  The  crop 
as  a  whole  will,  however,  be  light.  Plums  this  year  are 
said  by  most  growers  to  be  almost  a  failure,  following 
a  bumper  crop  last  year,  which  was  better  than  most 
formers  could  remember  in  previous  years.  Cherries 
were  light  and  raspberries,  now  about  gone,  also  far  be¬ 
low  normal.  Currants,  however,  are  reported  not  se¬ 
riously  affected  by  the  weather  conditions.  Pears  are 
beginning  to  come  out  already,  and  will  be  an  average 
Crop.  FRED  A.  CAMPBETX. 


Federal  Farm  Board  on  the  Radio 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  of  Chicago,  states 
that  on  Saturday,  August  31,  from  12  :30  to  1 :15,  the 
following  members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  will  tell 
the  radio  audience  what  the  Farm  Board  is  doing  and 
their  plan  of  contemplated  action :  Alexander  Legge, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Chicago. ;  Carl  Williams,  of 
Oklahoma ;  C.  C.  Teague,  of  California ;  Charles  S. 
Wilson,  of  New  York. 

This  will  be  a  convenient  hour  for  farmers  to  tune 
in  for  these  radio  talks. 


A  Short  Bug  Crop 

Who  can  explain  the  good  lu«k  of  our  section  around 
Port  Jei*vis,  N.  Y.,  that  this  year  the  abominable  tent 
caterpillars  have  forsaken  us,  the  housefly  partly  so, 
and  the  potato  bug  crop  some  short?  At  the  same 
time  we  have  had  a  shortage  of  cherries,  and  the  apple 
crop  will  be  in  the  same  boat.  Strawberry  crop  was 
also  short  on  some  farms.  And  who  will  explain  the 
cause  of  the  new  strawberry  disease  in  Sussex  Co., 
N.  J.?  j.  n. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  lortg.J 

More  Pay  More  Milk 

After  reading  your  article  under  the  heading  of  “Milk- 
Exhibits,”  page  1061,  I  feel  that,  for  one  producer,  I 
must  write  and  congratulate  you  on  the  sound  position 
that  you  have  taken.  If  these  propagandists  who  are 
constantly  howling  for  the  farmer  to  make  more  milk 
or  he  will  lose  his  market  can  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  farmer  is  willing  to  lose  a  non-profitable  mar¬ 
ket,  if  he  has  no  choice  but  to  continue  to  sell  his  milk 
at  the  bankrupt  prices  which  he  has  been  forced  to  ac¬ 
cept  for  the  past  few  years,  we  may  be  able  to  convince 
them  to  consent  to  pay  a  living  price  for  their  require¬ 
ments.  They  have  rejected  Commissioner  Wynne’s  plan 
of  production  to  let  the  farmer  know  in  advance  what 
lie  was  going  to  get  for  his  milk.  Their  explanation  was 
that  their  producers  are  absolutely  satisfied  and  did  not 
want  the  production  plan.  If  producers  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  plan,  and  the  prices  that  are  lixed  for 
the  milk  long  after  it  is  delivered  and  consumed,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  their  explanation  for  the 
failure  of  farmers  to  produce  the  volume  of  milk  they 
want.  If  farmers  had  a  chance  to  speak  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  they  would  tell  a  different  story.  We  have  had 
three  years  now  of  study  and  surveys  and  planning  to 
induce  dairy  farmers  to  produce  more  milk  at  a  loss  in 
the  short  season.  We  are  promised  still  further  inves¬ 
tigation  and  reports.  They  have  all  overlooked  the  one 
sure  plan  that  would  give  them  all  the  milk  that  they 
want — that  is,  an  assurance  in  advance  of  a  price  that 
would  make  production  profitable. 

New  York.  just  one  producer. 
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fttra.ofi'ecl  by  Iva. 

Drawn  by  Marion  E.  Wiethorn  (IT),  Neic  York 


I’m  used  by  debutantes, 
Schoolteachers  and  farmhands. 
Sometimes  I’m  disliked 
By  little  girls  and  boys, 

But  I  give  my  life  uncomplaining, 
To  add  to  their  daily  joys. 

— Written  by  Esther  Wright, 
District  of  Columbia. 


Bl  RD  NOTf  5 


Drawn  by  Mary  II.  Harnish  (14), 

Bird  Notes 


“How  can  we  draw  or  paint  or  phrase, 
This  August  smiling  through  a  haze!” 


Draicn  by  Pearl  Wilfert  (18), 

New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 

Gardens 

God  bless  gardens,  yours  and  mine. 
Where  the  painted  columbine 
Neighbors  with  the  stately  Phlox 
And  the  lowly  four-o’cloclts. 

God  bless  gardens  down  the  lane 
Where  a  perfumed  little  rain 
Gently  bathes  a  pansy  face, 

And  some  dusty  Queen  Anne’s  lace, 

God  bless  gardens  mostly  where 
No  one  has  the  time  to  care, 

Be  there  thistle  tops  and  weeds — 
Loving,  every  garden  needs. 

— Mary  Carleton  Lora. 
Sent  by  Harriet  Nancy  Esslinger  (10), 
Pennsylvania. 


Drought  In  August 

A  sultry  haze  came  with  the  dawn. 

The  air  was  moist  and  drowsy  and  so  hot 
All  living  things  were  still. 


proportion  of  potash  I  contain,  I  rapidly 
exhaust  the  soil,  but  I  have  been  grown 
on  the  treeless  prairies,  as  well  as  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  for  the  fuel  which  my 
stalk  affords.  In  some  places  I  have 
been  grown  as  a  preventive  of  malaria. 
I  am  a  common  plant  in  gardens  of  the 
United  States.  What  Am  IV — Sent  by 
Grace  Cullis  (18),  Connecticut. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  fashion  but  not  in  mode, 
My  second  in  turnpike  but  not  in  road, 
My  third  in  fence  but  not  in  gate, 

My  fourth  in  raisin  but  not  in  date, 

My  fifth  in  shed  but  not  in  roof. 

My  sixth  in  tail  but  not  in  hoof. 

My  seventh  in  long  but  not  in  tall. 

My  eighth  in  great  but  not  in  small. 
Without  my  whole,  ’tis  evident, 

We'd  perish — all. 

— By  Clark  Allender  (15). 
West  Virginia. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  was 
“dragonfly,”  and  to  the  riddle,  the  let¬ 
ter  “E.” 


Riddle 

I'm  made  of  fat  and  oil 
Of  near  and  foreign  lands. 


For  years  we  have  watched  the  hum¬ 
ming-birds  as  they  flew  off  after  visiting 
our  Salvias,  in  the  hope  that  some  day 
we  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
nest.  However,  they  always  flew  high, 
and  so  swiftly  to  the  west  that  we  could 
not  possibly  follow  them.  One  day  while 
watching  cows  in  the  oak  grove  I  heard 
the  hum  of  tiny  wings  and  looking  up  I 
saw  Madame  Humming-bird  alighting  be¬ 
side  a  wee  cup-nest  on  an  oak  limb  20 
feet  above  my  head. 

I  was  tremendously  excited  as  I 
watched  her  on  that  nest  day  after  day ; 
she  would  sAvay  back  and  forth  as  she 
kept  watch  for  any  insects  unlucky 
enough  to  venture  near  the  nest,  and 
with  a  quick  swoop  she  would  pick  them 
up  and  be  back  in  the  nest  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  of  it. 

This  year  while  my  columbines  were  in 
bloom,  one  could  rarely  visit  them  with¬ 
out  catching  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the 
birds  flying  away.  Judge  my  delight 
when  I  happened  to  spy  a  nest  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  tree  close  by.  It  was  so  close  to  the 
ground  that  we  could  easily  see  in  it,  by 
pulling  the  branch  down  a  little.  When 
it  was  first  found  on  May  27  it  con¬ 
tained  only  one  little  egg,  about  the  size 
of  a  big  pea,  and  a  few  days  later  another 
little  white  egg  was  added. 

Several  people  visited  the  nest  at  va¬ 
rious  times,  and  the  poor  mother  became 
so  nervous  that  we  called  a  halt  and  took 
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Tall  Phlox,  like  wax  flowers, 

In  the  breathless  silence  stood  motionless 
But  surfeited  the  heavy  air  with  frag¬ 
rance. 

The  golden  poppies  closed,  drooped  lan¬ 
guidly,  . 

And  lay  asleep  upon  the  thick  grass  turt 
Along  the  garden's  edge. 

There  was  no  sun  to  rouse  them — 

Only  dull  yellow  haze  profound 
That  made  them  stand  at  rest. 

There  was  no  afternoon. 

Unnoticed,  day  became  the  night. 

— By  Marquerite  Bourdon. 
Sent  by  Frances  Ellison  (14),  Wis- 


Drawn  by  Rena  F.  Cook,  Pennsylvania 

Nature  Puzzles 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  was  “Firefly.”  What  we  did  not 
know  about  our  friend  of  Summer  eve¬ 
nings  was  told  in  the  puzzle  itself,  but  it 
was  a  very  easy  guess,  even  then.  On 
some  of  those  first  warm  evenings,  one  of 
them  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  air 
literally  sparkled  with  these  strange  lan¬ 
terns,  though  the  illumination  did  not 
really  begin  until  after  nine  o’clock.  Did 
you  try  using  one  as  a  hair  ornament? 
The  next  puzzle  is  not  an  insect,  but  a 
plant,  and  a  very  well-known  one. 

I  am  a  very  large  flower,  sometimes 
growing  six  or  ten  feet  tall.  On  my  long 
hairy  stem  are  several  large  leaves,  and 
my  flower  is  a  large  disk  of  seeds  sur¬ 
rounded  by  several  circles  of  petals. 
There  are  many  of  my  varieties,  ranging 
from  2  ft.  dwarfs,  to  giant  sorts  which 
reach  a  height  of  15  ft.  with  blossoms 
18  in.  across.  The  popular  idea  that  my 
flowers  always  turn  toward  the  sun,  is 
incorrect.  There  is  a  legend  about  me. 
I  was  once  supposed  to  be  a  beautiful 
maiden  who  would  watch  the  sun  every 
day  in  his  daily  ride  across  the  heavens. 
I  longed  to  marry  him,  but  that  was  im¬ 
possible,  so  God  changed  me  into  a  flower 
which  always  seems  to  be  looking  at  the 
sun. 

I  am  cultivated  for  decorative  purposes, 
for  my  seeds  which  are  used  for  poultry 
and  cattle,  and  of  which  50  bushels  per 
acre  are  sometimes  obtained.  From  my 
seeds  is  obtained  an  oil  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  olive.  On  account  of  the  large 
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A  New  Jersey  Friend 
Dear  Friends :  Am  sending  a  snapshot 
of  myself  taken  about  a  month  ago.  I 
think  Our  Page  is  getting  better  every 
month.  Would  like  to  hear  from  some 
boys  and  girls  of  my  age. — Sadie  Allen 
(15),  New  Jersey. 


From  Rhode  Island 

Dear  Friends  :  I  am  sending  my  picture 
which  was  taken  on  June  30.  I  am  a 
constant  reader  of  Our  Page.  If  anyone 
should  like  to  write  to  me,  I  promise  to 
answer.  Best  wishes  for  Our  Page.  — 
Ramona  Jackson  (16),  Rhode  Island. 


From  the  Far  South 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  have  never 
seen  any  letters  from  Louisiana  and 
thought  you  might  like  to  hear  from  me. 
I  am  in  the  fifth  grade  and  am  taking 
music  this  Summer.  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  other  boys  and  girls  my  age. — 
Mary  Nell  Duffy  (9),  Louisiana. 


In  the  Catskills 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  The  above  is  a 
picture  taken  this  Summer  while  in  the 
Catskills.  I  am  the  girl  seated  on  the 
end,  with  a  ribbon  around  my  head.  Will 
boys  and  girls  please  write  to  me? — Dor¬ 
othy  Price  (15),  New  York. 


care  not  to  disturb  her,  any  more  than 
was  necessary.  It  was  not  until  June  16 
that  the  baby  birds  were  discovered,  and 
then  they  were  evidently  several  days  old. 
for  tiny  feathers  had  begun  to  appear’. 
They  grew  rapidly  and  soon  it  was  easy 
to  see  their  ridiculously  wee  beaks  over 
the  edge  of  the  nest.  Soon  it  grew  too 
crowded  for  them,  and  one  lay  on  its  side 
part  of  the  time  to  allow  the  other  to 
breathe  ! 

On  June  29  wind  blew  very  hard  and 
rocked  their  cradle  perilously.  That  night 
they  were  gone.  I  think  they  were  ready 
to  go,  for  they  appeared  to  be  fully  feath¬ 
ered.  July  1  Erwin  found  a  third  nest 
in  another  apple  tree.  Like  the  others 
it  is  made  of  fern  fluff  and  covered  with 
lichens  so  that  it  looks  exactly  like  a 
knot  on  the  limb.  —  By  Berta  Griffiths, 
Connecticut. 


Draicn  by  Renee  Doree,  Vermont 


Jokes 

A  roach  was  speeding  along  the  top  of 
a  cracker  box  when  the  traffic  cop  stopped 
him  and  said  : 

“What  do  you  mean  by  tearing  along 
at  this  rate?  Don’t  you  know  there  are 
other  roaches  in  this  box?  You’re  likely 
to  have  a  collision.” 

“I'm  only  following  traffic  instructions, 
officer.” 

“Traffic  instructions?” 

“Yes.  Can’t  you  read  that  sign?  It 
says  ‘Tear  along  the  dotted  line.’  ” — Sent 
by  Paul  Koenig  Jr. 


A  portly,  elderly  woman  was  puffing 
rather  hard  as  she  tried  to  arise  from  a 
trolley  car  seat. 

“Better  eat  yeast,  mother.  You’ll  rise 
better,”  a  young  collegian  told  her.  Like 
a  flash  she  came  back  : 

“Try  it  yourself,  young  man.  Yrou’lI 
be  better  bred.” — Sent  by  Dorothy  Suf- 
ford  (15),  New  York. 


Pembroke  Goes  Housekeeping 

(Based  on  impressions  of  the  diarist) 

Pembroke  rose  at  5 :30  A.  M.  After 
tussling  with  the  usual  chores  and  after 
the  women  folks  had  all  been  dispensed 
with,  Pembroke  sank  down  into  a  kitch¬ 
en  chair  and  reviewed  the  situation.  On 
the  table  were  the  breakfast  dishes,  on  the 
floor  was  dirt  and  plenty  of  it,  upstairs 
were  rooms  to  be  taken  care  of,  beds  to 
make ;  downstairs  rooms  to  sweep,  meals 
to  make.  Pembroke  rummaged  around, 
found  what  was  termed  as  apron,  and 
put  it  on,  or  at  least  attempted  to  do  so. 

“Hang  it  all !”  Pembroke  exclaimed  as 
wrath  fully  yanking  at  the  apron  strings, 
one  broke  off.  Poor  Pembroke  eyed  it 
ruefully.  “What  a  mess  things  can  make 
themselves,  ’  .  grumbled  the  grieved  one. 
But  diving  into  an  all-enduring  sewing 
basket  a  safety  pin  was  found,  and  the 
missing  link  supplied. 

Pembroke  broke  only  10  dishes,  among 
them  a  valuable  Japanese  teacup  and 
saucer.  "When  it  was  time  to  make  the 
beds,  Pembroke  stood  for  some  time  in 
front  of  an  especially  refractory  one.  It 
was  stripped  of  covers. 

“Hump,”  exclaimed  Pembroke.  “A 
pretty  how-de-do !  I  turned  the  old  mat¬ 
tress  over  as  they  told  me,  but  what  in 
blazes  comes  next?  This  here  counter¬ 
pane?  Yes,  I  guess  it  must  be  that.”  So 
on  went  the  counterpane,  followed  by  a 
blanket,  comforter,  and  last  but  not  least, 
the  two  sheets.” 

“Hum.  Mother’s  beds  don’t  look  like 
those.  Well,  it’ll  have  to  do  anyhow.  O 
say,  what's  that  funny  smell?  Holy 
smokes  !  That’s  the  pudding  mother  put 
in  the  oven  !” 

Down  the  stairs  dashed  Pembroke,  to 
rescue  a  pretty  well  done  pudding. 

That  afternoon  Pembroke  was  alone 
again.  Lolling  in  Grandma’s  best  rocker, 
Pembroke  swung  lanky  legs  over  the 
chair  arms,  reading  the  recent  edition  of 
Our  Page. 

“Fsst-fsst-fir !  Ye-ow!  Woof!” 

Pembroke  jumped  out  of  the  chair. 

“Now  what?  O.  only  the  chickens!” 

Knock-bing-bang  !  Some  more  noise.^ 

“Now  who  in  blazes  might  that  be? 

“O  Pembroke,  you  big  sissy,  open  that 
door !” 

It  was  conveyed  to  Pembroke  that  the 
door  must  be  opened. 

And  Pembroke  did.  “O,”  sighed  the 
“nervous”  one,  “it’s  you !” 

And  in  walked  Grandma. — By  Grace 
Cullis  (18),  Connecticut. 


The  Campfire 

Bright  flames,  gay  flames, 

Leaping,  lighting,  dancing — 

Dark  shadows,  purple  shadows, 
Eerie  shadows  vanishing. 

Bright,  gay  lights, 
Purple-rosy-golden, 

Blue  smoke  curling. 

Curling,  sailing,  wa\ering. 

Ruby  embers  blazing, 

Glows  rosy,  flaming, 

Eerie  shadows  creeping. 

Dead  lights,  dark  nights, 

White  ashes  flying. 

— By  Elinor e  Maser  (15)> 
Pennsylvania. 
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Drawn  by  Esther  Wright,  District  of 
Columbia 


Soliloquy. — A  few  days  ago  I  came 
across  some  former  copies  of  Our  Page. 
They  didn’t  come  up  to  the  present  Our 
Page,  but  they  were  good.  Of  especial 
mention  was  the  diary  column.  I  could¬ 
n't — as  a  new  reader — recognize  Buddy 
or  Sandy,  or  Bee  Bee  Gee,  but  as  an  out¬ 
sider  had  plenty  of  chances  to  criticize. 
They  were  diaries  to  be  sure,  somewhat 
interesting,  but  the  present  diaries  are 
by  far  the  best.  More  liveliness,  more 
ideals,  more  reality  is  pictured  in  our 
diaries  today,  and  I’m  glad  of  it.  Keep 
it  up.  diarists.  The  Advocate  is  behind 
you  if  that  is  any  consolation.  Yours  un¬ 
til  Pembroke  the  Terrible  is  known. — The 
Advocate. 


July  6. — Perfect  weather,  ideal  for  the 
hay — if  it  had  lasted.  In  the  morning  I 
stirred  the  greenest  parts  where  the  sun’s 
effect  was  not  so  pronounced.  Later 
shocked  and  hauled,  helping  to  get  one 
stack  finished  before  the  rain,  a  sweep¬ 
ing  downpour,  came  at  5  :30  o’clock.  I 
was  drenched  to  the  skin  by  the  aforesaid. 
Rack  at  home,  I’m  comforted,  rewarded 
by  a  change  of  clothes— but  harassed  by 
what  still  lies  in  the  field,  wet,  soggy, 
material — part  in  shock — a  hard  job  for 
Monday  morning.  O  leather  for  a  dive 
into  that  traditional  “ole  swimmin’  hole !” 

July  26. — Rain  last  night.  All  clouds 
today,  but  no  rain  until  this  evening. 
Garden  appears  much  refreshed;  quite  a 
relief  from  the  drought  of  the  last  few 
weeks.  Forenoon,  drove  calf  to  pasture 
three  miles  away,  stopped  at  aunt’s  house, 
home  at  noon.  Afternoon  sowed  ferti¬ 
lizer  on  the  Alfalfa  ground  and  rode 
horse  to  cover  the  seed. 

Sis  was  visiting  a  neighbor  today. 
(Boy  Friend  was  an  added  attraction  I 
suppose!)  She  came  home  this  evening 
just  before  the  storm  and  began  reciting 
her  memoirs.  I  got  tired  of  it.  Asked 
that  her  rambling  give  way  to  silence, 
but  Mom  insisted  that  she  proceed. 

July  28. — A  great  day  for  me.  Dad 
and  I  are  the  only  ones  at  home,  the 
others  having  gone  on  an  auto  trip.  I 
prepared  dinner,  ate,  and  then  recondi¬ 
tioned  the  utensils  via  dishwashing. 
(Everything  O.  K.  there!)  The  best 
thing  the  day  brought  me  was  perhaps 
Solitude — my  middle  name — and  relief 
from  the  heat  in  a  pleasant  stay  at  the 
“ole  swimmin’  hole.” — “Jette.” 


July  28. — Sunday  seems  to  be  my  un¬ 
lucky  day.  Today  I  got  into  about  500 
scrapes  (as  usual).  I  was  out  in  the 
woodshed  today  sitting  on  the  table  chant¬ 
ing  a  song  (not  questionable  but  not 
classic)  and  drinking  water  between 
verses.  Up  walked  a  gentleman  who  is 
boarding  at  “the  big  city”  and  asked  for 
a  drink  of  water.  He  was  a  dignified 
man  with  a  white  fringe  of  hair.  There 
I  sat  with  my  feet  on  a  mop  pail  and 
Job.  my  rooster  squatted  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  eyeing  me.  When  I  saw  “Mis¬ 
ter  Man”  I  jumped  off  the  table  and 
spilt  my  water  on  Job.  Job  was  as  mad 
as  only  a  dignified  rooster  should  be,  and 
also  startled.  He  raised  himself  with  a 
sidewise  jump  and  landed  in  the  water 
tab.  Stars,  socks  and  exclamation 
points!  I  leave  you,  dear  diary,  to  infer 
the  rest.  Very  muggy !  That’s  the 
tveather. 

July  31. — Sis  took  her  music  lesson.  I 
was  sick  during  the  process  so  I  stayed 
out  doors.  Prepared  my  work  for  The 
R..  N.-Y.  and  read  last  “Our  Page.”  I  ad¬ 
mire  Pembroke’s  taste  in  sweethearts. 
Tell  me,  P.  the  T.,  are  Willsy  and  your 
calf  one  and  the  same?  Pembroke’s 
identity  puzzles*  me.  Esther  Wright 
'binks  no  one  else  should  use  his  name. 
Wonder  if  she  writes  it  herself.  Dandy 
day.  Horse  rake  broke. — “Rommie.” 


July  4. — Of  course,  Locked  Doors,  you 
know  about  the  glorious  Fourth,  but  what 
of  it  ?  Boy !  Did  you  ever  pick  up  a 
“devil”  in  your  hands  and  break  it  in 
half?  Well,  nayther  did  I.  It  seemed 
as  unbreakable  by  hand  as  its  namesake 
seems.  to  be  unconquerable.  The  way  my 
jud  sisters  just  throw  it  at  a  rock  and 
Teet  it  to  do  its  sputterin’  is  a  caution. 
‘  bucks !  Saves  a  lot  of  time  and  gives 
plenty  of  tame  excitement  to  stand  on 
(he  toe  part  of  your  shoe  and  just  screw 
d  in  the  pavement,  although  we  did  ours 
on  our  brick  path.  Locked  Doors,  I’ll 
I1  av®  you  to  know  I’ve  written  so  much 
ately  my  fingers  are  just  straining  and 
niy  arm  aches.  It  sounded  foolish  enough 
v'nen  Willsy,  in  her  very  first  letter  to 
ne,  should  complain  that  her  arm  was 
u  ed  from  writing,  and  she  merely  wrote 
two  pages.  Gosh  ! 

,  ^cked  Doors,  did  I  ever  tell  you  about 
is  ft ‘P^ts,  excursions?  Well,  my  idea 
out  •  a^’  ^e  best  excursion  is  to  go 

nnLln  Vr  our  barnyard  and  hunt  rats’ 
s;  Aow  don’t  be  egotiscal,  old  man, 
take  that  literally!  One  rat,  small 
(Continued  on  Page  1112) 


A  Ravine  in  Sullivan  County — By  Pearl 
Wilfert  (18),  New  York 


Testing  a  Harvest  Apple — By  Louise 
Wiederhold 
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-By  Stanley  Brown  (16), 
Note  York 


Wild  Roses — By  Harold  Deveney  (18), 
Neiv  Jersey 


Mr.  Katydid  on  a  Turk’s  Cap  Lily — By 
Mary  Gelletly  (12),  Maryland 


My  Home— By  Alice  Chew 


Drawn  by  Eugenia  Johnston  (13), 
New  Jersey 

The  other  day  my  grandmother  made  a 
lovely  sandwich  spread  that  just  tickled 


Fretz  (14),  Pennsylvania 

my  palate.  It  wasn’t  exactly  original 
but  it  certainly  is  enticing.  Boil  some 
tomato  juice  or  sauce  from  which  the 
pulp  has  been  strained.  Add  tapioca,  a 
cup  of  chopped  meat,  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  paprika.  Cook  to  a  gluey  con¬ 
sistency,  and  there’s  your  sandwich 
spread.  The  amount  of  each  ingredient 
depends  on  the  amount  desired,  and  be 
sure  and  not  let  it  cook  too  thick.  Yours 
for  a  grand  picnic,  Grave  V.  Cullis,  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Fishing 

The  weather  is  warm, 

The  honey  bees  swarm, 

The  fish  lie  in  wait  for  a  fly. 

So  get  down  the  bait, 

We  mustn’t  be  late ; 

We’ll  go  for  some  fish,  you  and  I 

Beside  the  dark  pool, 

With  waters  so  cool, 

We’ll  joyfully  fish  all  the  day; 

And  catch  a  nice  mess, 

Although  I  confess 

The  larger  ones  all  get  away. 

Then  when  shadows  fall 
And  birds  cease  to  call, 

We’ll  pielc  up  our  hooks  and  our  lines; 
And  with  footsteps  slow, 

As  homeward  we  go, 

We’ll  walk  ’neath  the  whispering  pines. 

— Thomas  II.  Clement  (15), 
Michigan. 


The  Storm 

From  far  in  the  distance  there  came  a 
roar, 

As  of  some  dog  growling  at  my  door; 
Then  followed  a  flash,  very  bright, 

The  wind  rose  and  blew  out  the  light. 
Louder  and  stronger  the  thunder  grew, 
Brighter  and  sharper  the  lightning,  too. 

The  chicks  were  awakened  from  their 
sleep, 

The  mother  hen  clucked  to  quiet  their 
“peep,” 

The  wind  began  to  whistle  shrilly 
Until  it  frightened  our  little  Willie. 

1  shut  the  windows  and  fastened  the  door. 
And  then — how  it  did  pour  ! 


Mr.  Grasshopper’s  Trouble 

I’m  in  a  heck  of  a  mess,  I  am 
On  account  of  that  old  locust. 

I’m  going  to  give  him  one  lam 
So  help  me  Bocus ! 

Here  I’ve  been  dancin’  ever  so  cool 
In  the  dewy  shade — 

Upon  Sir  Bullfrog’s  ol’  toadstool. 
While  he  went  to  wade. 

Then  up  pops  that  old  locust 
Starting  up  to  pipe 
His  noisiest,  hottest,  caucus; 

’Xcuse  while  I  wipe — 

This  old  creek  water  off  my  brow. 

Jumpin’  grasses  but  it’s  hot! 

Am  I  drippin’?  And  how! 

Is  this  a  poem  or  not? 

— By  Grace  V.  Cullis,  Connecticut. 


Kind  Words 

It’s  never  the  biggest  things 

That  put  most  comfort  in  yo’  soul, 
And  not  the  weight  of  money  bags 
That  makes  this  old  earth  roll. 

I’d  give  a  heap  more  value  to  a  word 
Kind  spoke  and  fair, 

Than  to  all  the  gold  an’  glitter — 

Of  a  crown  I  couldn’t  wear. 

— By  I’eai’l  Lynn,  New  York. 


Country  Odors 

I  love  the  country  for  its  smells — 
Honeysuckle  and  new  mown  hay, 

And  on  a  breeze 

The  whiff  of  pine  trees. 

The  odor  of  corn  when  the  grain  is  ripe. 
Fruit  tree  blossoms  in  the  Spring ; 
Tobacco,  dried  to  pack  and  sell ; 

And  best  of  all,  that  “woodsy”  smell. 

— By  Esther  Wright  (16), 
District  of  Columbia. 


Draivn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (15), 
New  York 

OUR  PAGE  THIS  MONTH 


How  our  work  has  changed  since  the 
title  “Our  Art”  was  thought  fitting  for 
the  head  of  the  art  columns  !  Following 
the  example  of  the  “Advocate”  I  turned 
back  to  the  beginning  of  Our  Page.  I 
have  been  wondering  since,  if  to  many  of 
those  who  help  to  picture  life  here,  the 
title  of  this  department  has  begun  to  seem 
a  little  cloying,  too  suggestive  of  first  ef¬ 
forts.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when 
a  better  heading  can  be  suggested  by  the 
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artists  themselves.  “Pen  and  Ink’  or 
just  plain  “Sketches”  are  fair,  but  do 
not  contain  the  matter  of  following  life 
from  month  to  month,  in  the  order  in 
which  we  live.  Our  Page  begs  your  opin¬ 
ion  on  this,  and  your  suggestion. 

This  work  with  the  creative  materials 
has  been  a  happy  experiment.  We  are 
learning  to  select  and  reject,  where  to 
splash  and  where  to  be  delicate.  Tech¬ 
nique  comes  only  after  we  have  played 
with  those  forms,  and  it  has  come  to  many 
of  those  who  have  drawn  for  Our  Page 
over  a  term  of  years.  Every  fine  draw¬ 
ing  which  appears  has  its  influence  over 
drawings  unmade,  teaching  methods  of 
representation  and  expression.  We  have 
been  climbing  slowly  and  carefully,  ever 
since  we  started,  getting  into  blind  al¬ 
leys  against  a  wall,  backing  out  again  to 
try  the  open  road,  groping  for  the  task 
that  is  our  own  because  we  can  do  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  anyone  else.  This  slow  growth 
is  most  essential  to  the  making  of  us 
mentally  and  morally.  It  has  more  edu¬ 
cational  value  than  is  generally  known, 
though  the  time  seems  to  be  coming  when 
this  will  be  recognized. 

At  this  writing  we  have  not  yet  worn 
our  emblems  to  the  State  Fair  but  when 
you  read  this  the  time  will  have  arrived. 
Be  generous  and  share  your  adventures 
with  boys  and  girls  of  Our  Page  who  can¬ 
not  go.  Whom  did  you  find  wearing  an 
O.P.C.  emblem  and  how  was  it  displayed? 

Cobwebs  dripping  in  dew,  and  glitter¬ 
ing  in  the  sun,  fruit-laden  limbs  hang¬ 
ing  low,  flights  of  birds  to  the  south,  form 
part  of  the  wealth  of  September  material. 
Perhaps  you  will  miss  some  of  it  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  opening  school,  but  we 
hope  that  much  of  it  will  find  its  way  to 
Our  Page.  Tell  us  how  your  garden 
grew  or  perhaps  if  you  will  tell  how  often 
vou  hoed,  loosening  the  dirt  around  every 
plant,  we  can  tell  you  how  it  grew.  Once 
a  week  is  not  too  often  to  hoe  around 
every  plant  and  shrub  that  you  wish  to 
develop  in  size.  Like  contributing  to 
Our  Page  regular  work  tells  its  story  in 

the  end.  ,  „  ,, 

Send  material  for  September  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West 
30tli  St.,  New  York  City.  We  are  glad 
to  have  work  come  at  any  time,  but  after 
the  above  date  work  will  be  considered 
for  the  following  month. 


Drawn  by  Laurence  Heden, 
Massachusetts 

“Apologies  to  Pembroke  for  this  story. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  Pem¬ 
broke  is  a  boy,  but  I  have  carefully  re¬ 
frained  from  using  pronouns  indicating 
gender.  To  many  of  us,  Pembroke  has 
become  a  real  person,  whether  we  like 
him  or  not.  My  story  shows  that  he  can 
be  very  dumb  when  he  is  not  writing 
diaries.  I  like  and  don’t  like  Pembroke, 
but  I  believe  him  and  am  sure  his  entry 
about  his  teachers  and  principal  is  true.” 
— Grace  Cullis,  Connecticut. 

“I  have  not  written  for  several  years. 
I  used  to  write  by  stops  and  starts,  but 
this  time  I  will  try  to  be  more  faithful. 
It  used  to  discourage  me  because  I  never 
had  anything  printed.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  not  be  good  enough.  1 
certainly  am  interested  in  Pembroke.  And 
I  think  the  diary  part  oi  Our  Page  is 
the  most  interesting.  Next  to  that  the 
poetry.”  —  Eugenia  Powers  (16),  Ver- 

mt“Much  time  and  developments  have 
elapsed  since  my  last  letter  to  Our  Page. 
But  this  having  and  editor  stuff  has  kept 
me  busy.  Had  a  difficult  time  to  get  the 
last  edition.  Press  wouldn’t  work,  not 
enough  time  to  set  type,  so  hectograplied 
it  again.  Next  issue  to  be  published  by 
a  companv.  That  will  be  much  better. 
—John  Mucha  (17),  New  York. 

“I  am  going  on  my  first  interview  for 
a  job  today.  (I  don’t  dare  say  position.) 
A  good  cure  for  egotism  is  to  walk  up  F 
street.  My  big  ambition  is  to  work  in  a 
newspaper  office,  but  I  guess  I  m  too 
voung  to  try,  yet.  Wish  me  luck!”  — 
Esther  Wright,  Pennsylvania. 

“I  think  that  Pembroke  is  a  boy  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  think  a  girl  would  tell  in  a 
place  like  this,  of  going  for  walks  with 
bovs  or  playing  tennis  with  them.  That 
is  all  right  for  one’s  own  diary,  my  own, 
for  instance.” — Jennie  Hinxman  (15), 
Massachusetts. 

“I  have  read  and  reread  Our  Page 
until  there  isn’t  a  single  part  of  it  which 
I  have  not  gone  over.  I  like  the  poems 
this  month,  especially  Lois  Russell’s 
‘Song.’  The  other  night  my  cousin  came 
to  visit  us  and  we  were  looking  over  Our 
Page  and  discussing  Pembroke.  Mae 
thinks  that  P  is  a  girl,  because  she  does¬ 
n’t  like  snakes,  but  if  P  is  a  girl,  which 
I  don’t  think  likely,  she  is  a  regular  out- 
of-door  person,  who  isn’t  afraid  of  mud, 
and  who  likes  to  hike.  I  am  enclosing  a 
drawing  called  ‘A  Ravine  in  Sullivan 
County.’  I  spent  a  whole  afternoon  in 
the  said  ravine,  drawing  that  picture.  It 
was  cool  and  still  there.  While  I  was 
busy  drawing,  two  squirrels  raced  back 
and  forth  over  the  log  which  bridges  a 
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portion  of  the  bubbling  stream.” — Pearl 
Wilfert  (18),  New  York. 

“My  vacation  has  been  spent  partly 
on  land  and  on  water.  Now  that  haying 
is  over  I  can  resume  my  vacation  on  the 
lakes.  At  the  present  Pembroke  is  the 
talk  of  Our  Page.  It  won’t  be  long  that 
Pembroke,  whom  some  call  ‘he’  and  others 
‘she,’  will  carry  on  those  mysterious  ac¬ 
tivities  in  O.  P.  Then  who  do  you  think 
it  could  be?  No  one  but  a  very  eminent 
contributor  who  also  spends  some  time 
as  an  artist..  So  Pembroke,  be  good,  as 
your  days  are  numbered.” — Eeli  Hirsi- 
maki,  Ohio. 

“At  last  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Pembroke  is  Berta  Griffiths,  as  the 
articles  sent  in  by  Berta  correspond  with 
Pembroke’s  in  humor,  etc.;  am  I  right? 
I  have  received  many  letters  since  my 
name  was  in  ‘Letters  Wanted,’  and  am 
enjoying  myself  immensely.  I  thank  you.” 
— Raymond  Miller  (16),  New  York. 


A  Letter  From  Georgia 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  flock  of  little  Bob 
Whites?  The  other  day  while  on  a  hike, 
Rex,  the  puppy,  startled  a  mother  Bob 
White  and  her  babies.  Instantly  the  little 
ones  seemed  to  melt  away  whjle  the  old¬ 
er  bird  was  running  toward  a  pine  grove 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  broken  wing. 
Rex  fell  for  her  ruse  and  chased  her. 
Sometimes  she  would  almost  let  him  catch 
her,  and  then  she  would  fly  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  and  landing,  continue  to  toll  him 
away  from  her  hidden  babies.  But  for 
fear  of  stepping  on  the  little  birds  I 
would  have  tried  to  find  them,  for  I 
knew  about  where  they  were  hidden.  One 
day  Daddy  caught  one  of  this  same  brood, 
and  the  little  Bob  White  was  very  fright¬ 
ened  until  he  put  it  down. 

Though  the  watermelon  season  has  been 
on  for  about  two  weeks  we  still  have 
worlds  of  them.  They  are  very  large  and 
sweet  this  year.  Rex  loves  watermelon, 
and  every  time  one  is  cut  he  begs  until 
he  is  given  a  piece,  which  he  eats  clean 
to  the  rind. 

Cotton  is  fruiting  well  owing  to  the  rea¬ 
sonably  dry  weather.  Every  morning  the 
fields  resemble  flower  gardens,  being- 
squares  full  of  white  and  red  blossoms 
and  green  bolls.  The  blossoms  are  white 
the  morning  of  the  first  day,  but  the  white 
gradually  deepens  to  pink  as  the  hours 
go  by.  On  the  second  day  they  are  deep 
red,  "and  then  they  fall  off,  leaving  the 
young  bolls  exposed. — From  Alice  Dor¬ 
sey,  Georgia. 


West  Virginia  Notes 

July  20. — At  this  time  a  heavy  wind¬ 
storm  is  slowly  approaching,  followed  by 
small  glittering  raindrops.  The  dry, 
thirsty  earth  seems  to  set  forth  a  smiling 
welcome  to  the  little  fellows,  as  they 
gently  fall. 

The  pasture  fields  and  roadsides  are 
black  with  sweet  delicious  blackberries. 
I  enjoy  picking  them  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  while  the  sun  is  just  peeping  over 
the  hilltops.  I  have  already  gathered 
several  gallons. 

The  gardens  are  thriving  nicely,  al¬ 
though  they  are  in  need  of  more  rain. 
Potatoes,  beans,  and  cabbage  are  on  the 
market,  also  cucumbers,  which  prove  to 
be  my  favorite  vegetable.  Tomatoes  are 
just  setting  on  and  peas  are  just  about 
gone.  The  wheat  and  oat  fields  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  shed  their  green  coats  for  new 
ones  of  beautiful  golden  yellow. 

The  Dahlias,  tiger  lilies  and  Gladioli 
are  in  full  bloom,  scenting  the  air  with 
a  pleasant  odor,  while  the  roses  and 
other  earlier  flowers  have  faded  and 
dropped  off  giving  their  place  to  other 
fragrant  blossoms. — Audra  Carter  (17), 
West  Virginia. 


The  Catskills 


I  do  not  live  in  the  Catskills  proper, 
not  even  in  the  foothills.  Of  course  all 
this  section  is  called  the  Catskill  region. 

As  I  sit  here  writing  this  I  see  the 
mountains  away  in  the  distance.  They 
are  a  faded,  soft  blue  color  today.  They 
do  not  stay  like  that  every  day !  As 
Washington  Irving  said  so  truly,  “Every 
change  of  season  and  every  change  of 
weather  causes  a  like  change  in  the  hues 
and  shapes  of  the  mountains.” 

The  Catskills  are  a  branch  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Mountains.  They  are  not  high, 
but  long  and  rolling  with  picturesque 
glens,  brooks,  and  valleys.  Almost  the 
entire  Catskill  range  is  within  Greene 
County.  The  more  important  peaks  are 
Mt.  Pisgah,  Black  Dome,  High  Peak,  and 
Hunter  Mountain.  Two  well-made  roads 
wind  in  and  out  between  the  mountains. 
These  are  the  Moliegan  Trail  and  the 
Rip  Van  Winkle  Trail. 

The  Catskills  are  a  favorite  Summer 
resort  and  the  people  come  from  many 
places  to  spend  their  vacation  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  boarding  places.  New  York  City 
is  perhaps  the  best  represented  city  in 
the  Catskills  during  July  and  August. 
While  many  of  the  natives  live  by  taking 


in  tourists,  boarders,  etc.,  many  others 
gain  a  good  income  from  farms,  hunting 
and  trapping,  and  maple  sugar.  Perhaps 
the  two  commonest  trees  are  the  maple 
and  pine.  Even  then,  with  so  many  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Catskills  are  by  no  means  popu¬ 
lated.  There  are  large  tracts  of  wilder¬ 
ness  where  few  people  have  trod  and 
where  the  ’coon,  wildcat,  and  bear  still 
make  .their  homes. — Carl  Ratsch. 


Here  is  a  ship 
All  alone 
In  the  ocean 
In  the  foam. 

Look  at  the  water 

And  seagulls  flying  high 
And  the  clouds 
Beneath  the  sky. 

Who  would  like 
To  sail  the  ocean  blue 
I  would. 

Wouldn’t  you? 

—By  Kenneth  J.  Walsh  (12). 


A  Summer  Day 

This  is  the  way  the  morning  dawns ; 
Rosy  tints  on  flowers  and  trees, 

Winds  that  wake  the  birds  and  bees, 
Dewdrops  on  the  flowers  and  lawns. 

This  is  the  way  the  morning  dawns. 

This  is  the  way  the  sun  comes  up ; 

Gold  on  brooks  and  grass  and  leaves, 
Mists  that  melt  above  the  sheaves, 

Vine  and  rose  and  buttercup, 

This  is  the  way  the  sun  comes  up. 

This  is  the  way  the  rain  comes  down — • 
Tinkle,  tinkle,  drop  by  drop, 

Over  roof  and  chimney  top, 

Boughs  that  bend  and  clouds  that  frown, 
This  is  the  way  the  rain  comes  down. 

This  is  the  way  the  daylight  dies — 
Cows  are  lowing  in  the  lane. 

Fireflies  wink  o’er  hill  and  plain. 

Yellow,  red  and  purple  skies — 

This  is  the  way  the  daylight  dies. 

— By  Antoinette  M.  Enick  (15), 


How  I  Wear  My  0.  P.  C. 

“I’ve  got  my  own  idea — original  may¬ 
hap  in  favor  of  Janet  Cragin — of  O.  P.  C. 
design.  The  sweater  I’ve  bought  is  blue 
with  the  faintest  suggestion  of  goldfish 
brown.  So  I’m  cutting  my  letters  out  of 
as  near  gold  felt  as  possible  and  putting 
the  design  on  either  pocket.”  —  Grace 
Cullis,  Connecticut. 

“I  don’t  agree  with  Janet  Cragin’s  idea 
of  wearing  your  O.  P.  C.  any  way  you 
want  to.  To  recognize  them  a  person  be¬ 
longing  to  ‘Our  Page  Club’  would  be  just 
as  difficult  as  it  would  if  he  or  she  wore 
a  pin  or  emblem.  For  my  part  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  pin.  Why  not  have  a  blue  one 
with  gold  letters?” — Malvern  Miller  (15), 
Pennsylvania. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Pagellll) 
one,  to  be  sure,  was  found  to  have  been 
drowned  by  something  hitting  him,  and 
so  Walt  thinks  I  must  have  done  it  un¬ 
awares.  Three  cheers !  Well,  once  two 
long,  scrawny  rats  crawled  out  fairly 
clear  of  their  holes,  and  I  drop  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  rock  but  it  missed  them  by  the  tip 
end  of  their  tails  in  breadth.  From  then 
on  merely  noses  peeped  and  wiggled  and 
quivered,  trying  to  find  if  the  coast  was 
clear,  and  when  I  was  wondering  why 
they  didn’t  come  out,  I  declare  to  good¬ 
ness,  if  between  the  ledge  and  the  barn, 
I  didn’t  see  beetly  eyes  watching  me 
sharply,  and  noses  quivering,  no  doubt  in 
righteous  indignation.  Forsooth !  If  I 
had  the  right  weapon  I’d  send  them  to 
their  happy  huntin’  land,  I  sure  would. 

Spotty  got  too  nosey,  nosin’  round  me 
and  licking  me  quite  leniently.  Honored? 
Gosh,  no. 

Comment — Mistress  Amy,  supposing  you 
write  to  me  in  care  of  O.  P.,  and  I'll 
give  you  authoritative  assertion  as  to  the 
truth  of  that  entry.  O  I'm  a  bold  and 
frank  kid.  And  ’sides,  Miss  Booth  and 
I  are  pretty  good  friends  outside  of 
class.  My  principal,  too,  is  a  just  if 
strict  gentleman.  Raymond,  shake  hands ! 
Am  I  a  funny  fellow?  I  like  you,  but 
I  like  your  sister  better,  Ray,  digest  that. 
Or  maybe  you  haven’t  got  any.  Yes? 
Well,  well,  E.  W.  thinks  I  have  a  sense 
of  humor,  you  know. — Pembroke  the  Ter¬ 
rible. 


July  18. — My  grandpa  had  just  come  in 
with  a  big  basket  of  berries  and  me  being 
the  only  person  idle,  handed  them  to  me 
to  do.  Well.  I  saw  enough  of  berries  last 
month  and  to  look  at  these  nearly  made 
me  hunt  the  slop  pail.  The  berries  were 
nicely  cooking.  What !  Thunder,  light¬ 
ning,  rain  and  hail,  like  one  of  those  dele¬ 
terious  prehistoric  monsters  calling  for 
war.  I  ran  upstairs  till  I  had  all  the 
windows  closed  from  attic  to  cellar.  My 


jam  was  scorched.  Well,  anyhow  I  was 
just  going  to  ask  Robinson  Crusoe  to  be 
his  man  servant  instead  of  Friday. 

July  27. — 1  was  looking  up  the  hill 
today  and  saw  a  fire.  It  took  all  my  in¬ 
quisitiveness  and  curiosity  to  find  out 
what  it  was — only  some  vagabond.  I 
went  down  to  the  garden  to  get  some  rad¬ 
ishes  for  supper  and  there  I  met  my  lit¬ 
tle  friend  “Gardy" — that’s  my  pet  snake. 
I  got  the  radishes  ready  and  sat  down 
to  supper.  Everything  went  all  right  till 
I  gave  a  loud  howl,  for  there  perched  up¬ 
on  my  arm  was  the  ugliest  worm. 

—  “Another  Pembroke.” 


July  16.  —  This  noon  I  watched  my 
brother  trying  to  capture  a  gray  squirrel 
which  was  sitting  in  the  branches  of  an 
old  apple  tree.  He  shook  the  tree  and 
when  the  squirrel  fell  on  the  ground  lie 
was  on  it  quicker  than  lightning  but  he 
jumped  up  very  quickly  and  shook  his 
hands.  The  squirrel  fell  about  20  feet 
away  from  him.  He  yelled.  The  squirrel 
had  given  him  a  nice  bite. 

July  18. — Went  catching  butterflies  this 
afternoon.  The  stamp  collectors  are 
talked  about,  but  we  butterfly  collectors 
or  Lepidopterists  as  we  are  called  are 
sure  razzed.  Looked  over  my  butterfly 
collection  tonight.  I  sure  like  to  look 
over  the  varied  forms  from  all  over  the 
world.” — “Eudamus.” 

Wednesday — I  am  ashamed  to  admit 
that  I  have  an  awful  temper.  Many  times 
the  consequences  of  this  same  temper 
have  caused  me  much  embarrassment.  In 
spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  keep  a  hold  on 
it,  I  just  can't  do  it,  and  after  holding- 
back  the  storm  for  a  while,  it  just  breaks 
out  all  the  worse  later.  I  think  if  I 
keep  in  mind  every  time  I  begin  to  get 
angry,  that  I  am  going  to  put  everything 
I  do  in  my  diary,  and  send  it  to  Our  Page 
where  many  people  will  read  what  my 
temper  does,  it  may  help  me  to  calm 
down  a  bit.  Lately  I  haven’t  been  so  per¬ 
fectly  horrid,  but  I  haven’t  many  hopes 
that  I  can  stay  that  way.  It  hurts  to 
make  such  statements,  but  if  I'm  humili¬ 
ated  a  few  times  I  might  be  cured.  Here's 
hoping,  anyhow. 

This  morning  ma  went  away.  She  did¬ 
n’t  say  where — I  didn't  ask.  Tonight 
she  came  home  with  some  clothes  that  ab¬ 
solutely  didn’t  fit  me.  I  said  I  didn’t 
think  I  could  wear  ’em.  Then  the  trouble 
started  !  Ma  thought  I  could  wear  ’em. 
I  said  I  couldn’t.  While  she  said  some 
things  I  listened,  outwardly  peaceful,  but 
inside.  Oh — !  I  went  upstairs  and  banged 
some  doors  shut.  That  didn’t  let  off  any 
steam,  so  I  lit  into  a  stock  of  magazines. 
Then  I  cooled  down.  And  what  a  mess! 
Magazines  strewed  all  over.  I  picked 
them  all  up  and  put  them  in  a  pile  again. 
Still  I  was  mad.  I  went  downstairs  and 
weeded  carrots  until  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  any  more. — “Q.” 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  names  of  those  whose  work  appears 
this  month. 

New  York. — Teresa  Printing  (14),  Sophie  Las- 
kowski  (13),  Thomas  Cummings  (9),  Mary 
Segyl  (14),  ‘Marion  Wiethorn,  ‘Pearl  Wilfert 
(18),  Norma  Di  Lauro,  Mazella  Baker  (14),  Anna 
Pangborn,  Eleanor  Flynn  (13),  Janet  Ingersoil 
(14),  Eunice  Farney  (12),  Dorothy  Price  (15). 
Eleanor  Humberston.  Gladys  Washburg  (10) 
Stanley  Sidorowiez  (13),  Edna  Bemis  (12),  Carl 
Ratsch  (13).  ‘Pearl  Lynn  (18),  Leona  Niver. 
•Stanley  Brown,  Raymond  Miller  (16).  Mary 
Haley  (10).  Helen  Gow  (18),  Ruth  Edwards 
(14), Anna  Kent  (15),  Esther  Randlett  (15),  Mar¬ 
jorie  Halka  (11),  Martin  Welch. 

Pennsylvania.  — •  Betty  Young  (15),  Mildred 
Shane  (15),  ‘Mary  Fretz  (14).  William  Chub- 
buck,  ‘Malvern  Miller  (15),  ‘.Tames  Buseaglia 
(18),  Anna  Elcy  (12),  Antoinette  Enick  (15), 
Mara  Tracy  (11),  Margaret  McNees  (10).  Louise 
Moser  (14).  Janet  Massey  (10),  ‘Elizabeth 
Weaver  (16),  Edith  Morgan  (12),  Leo  Turof- 
she  (12). 

Connecticut. — Josephine  Malaskiewicz,  ‘Grace 
Cullis  (18),  Verna  Leland  (12),  Harrison  Le 
land  (10).  Claire  Smith  (13),  Edith  Pikiel! 
•Berta  Griffiths,  Kenneth  Walsh  (12). 

New  Jersey. — Lilian  Schott  (13),  Katherine 
Bannehr  (9).  Sadie  Allen  (15).  Alice  Hyatt  (14b 
Beatrice  Kremer  (9),  Edla  Jurgenson  (lo> 
•Alice  Chew  (16),  Sarah  Seliellenger  (14),  Edna 
Hunton  (14),  ‘Eugenia  Johnston  (15). 

Massachusetts. — Irva  Rivinoja,  John  Pletrov- 
sk.v  (17),  Jennie  Hinxman  (15),  Geraldine 
Fish  (8). 

Vermont. — Ellen  Lyman,  Nellie  Theilman  (15b 
Eugenia  Powers  (16). 

New  Hampshire.- — Maurice  Travis  (13). 

Maine.  —  Joseph  Hubbard,  Julia  Hubbard. 
Mary  Lowell. 

Rhode  Island. — Ramona  Jackson  (16),  Barbara 
Knowles  (17).  Dorothy  Pierson  (12). 

Florida. — Mary  Metcalf,  William  Metcalf  (H'- 

Illinois. — Marian  Allen  (17). 

California. — Hilda  Sieber. 

Kansas.- — Gretchen  Koch. 

Ohio. — Arlie  Kinkade  (18).  Victoria  Gelbke 
•Eeli  Hirsimaki  (17),  Mary  Knouff,  Rachel  1  ol- 
iard.  Dorothy  Pollard. 

Virginia. — Ruth  Moreliead  (10),  ‘Paul  Koenig 
(171- 

West  Virginia. — ‘Audra  Carter  (17),  Clark 
Allender  (15).  .  , 

Maryland.  —  Suzanna  Glenn  (12),  Elizabeth 
Adams  (11),  ‘Mary  Gelettly  (12). 

Delaware. — Louise  Haas.  Sadie  Mack. 

District  of  Columbia. — Esther  Wright  (lot. 

Wisconsin. — Frances  Ellison. 

Georgia— ‘John  Brannen  (11).  ‘Alice  Dorse' 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  for  contributors  on  this  list  should  be 
sent  to  this  office  for  local  address  in  sdainpe' 
addressed  envelopes,  ready  for  mailing.  ”0S,r“i*L 
may  be  saved  by  sending  a  number  of  lette  > 
under  one  cover.  _  . 

Florence  Walker  (17),  New  York:  Anna 
(T5),  Long  Island;  Alice  Moshier  (11). 

York:  Magdalene  Wojciechowski  (17);  D° 
Barlow  (17),  New  York:  Diana  Demtto  U»'; 
New  York:  Gertrude  Heim  (15),  New  Ao  - 
Louella  Mead  (13).  Connecticut;  Jennie  Hit¬ 
man  (15),  Massachusetts. 


Exchange 

“I  want  to  exchange  pictures  with  you 1 
and  girls.  Pictures  of  scenery  near  vour  . 
or  of  yourselves  will  be  the  best  kind.  D® 
forget  to  send  name  and  address.’  Mai' 
Miller  (15),  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Normal  Styles.  —  Already  the  better 
shops  are  displaying  new  Fall  dresses 
with  longer  skirts,  a  higher  waistline  and 
suggested  curves.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  skirts  are  long,  but  that  they  are 
to  be  four  to  six  inches  below  the  knee  in 
street  dresses,  while  evening  dresses 
touch  the  ground.  We  have  seen  some  of 
these  which  are  like  an  old-style  princess 
dress  with  a  flaring  flounce  to  the  ground. 
Young  people  who  have  grown  up  with 
short  skirts  think  such  a  dress  very  queer, 
but  the  exaggerated  styles  this  Summer 
have  been  very  ugly,  and  everyone  is 
tired  of  seeing  them.  There  is  also  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  fine  light-weight  woolens  are 
to  displace  some  of  the  silks.  Velvet  and 
velveteen,  apparently,  are  to  retain  their 
Winter  popularity ;  we  see  some  new 
tailored  suits  of  the  dressier  type  of  dark 
velvet,  and  they  are  very  handsome.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  weather  the  increased  use 
of  cotton  goods  continued  noticeable,  es¬ 
pecially  the  cotton  ensembles  for  all  ages. 
They  were  practical,  gay  and  pretty,  and 
we  think  this  increasing  use  of  cotton  will 
be  very  evident  another  season. 

The  Return  of  Rickrack.  — We  have 
noted  old-fashioned  rickrack  braid  used 
in  a  variety  of  ways  for  trimming,  and 
the  child’s  dress  figured  at  the  left  of  the 
picture  was  so  pretty  that  it  was  worth 
describing.  The  material  was  lavender 
chambray  trimmed  with  white  rickrack 
braid.  The  dress  was  gathered  into  a 
circular  yoke,  this  yoke  having  three  rows 
of  the  braid.  The  little  puffed  sleeves  were 
edged  and  trimmed  with  the  braid  also, 
these  short  puffed  sleeves  being  a  feature 
of  many  of  the  children’s  dresses  now. 
The  skirt  had  two  tucks  above  the  narrow 
hem,  and  both  tucks  and  hem  were  edged 
with  rickrack.  The  dress  was  charming, 
easy  to  make  and  easy  to  launder.  The 
model  being  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop,  was 
not  cheap  but  the  little  frock  would  be  very 
inexpensive  made  at  home.  When  using 
rickrack,  we  prefer  to  shrink  it  by  dipping 
in  water  and  then,  pressing  flat  to  dry  in 
the  piece.  If  this  isi  not  done,  it  sometimes 
shrinks  in  laundering  sufficiently  to  pucker 
the  material  on  which  it  is  sewn. 

A  Princess  Ensemble.  —  The  second 
figure  in  he  picture  shows  a  Fall  dress  in 
the  newer  mode,  with  a  suggestion  of  the 
princess  style.  The  material  was  green 
tweed ;  the  dress  was  cut  with  side  gores 
that  curved  in  a  trifle  at  the  waist,  while 
the  skirt  had  a  decided  flare.  The  higher 
waistline  and  longer  flaring  skirt  gave  a 
decided  difference  to  the  silhouette.  There 
was  no  trimming  except  a  band  of  the 
material  around  the  V-neck,  and  short  tie 
ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  V,  which  were 
made  of  the  material  fringed  out  at  the 
ends.  The  sleeves  wTere  long  and  plain, 
with  turn-back  cuffs  of  white  linen.  A 
little  shoulder  cape,  coming  to  the  elbows, 
made  this  dress  into  an  ensemble ;  it  was 
just  the  sort  of  little  cape,  fitted  at  the 
shoulders,  that  was  in  vogue  years  ago. 
This  cape  had  an  attached  collar  of  white 
linen,  which  was  long  enough  to  cross  over 
in  front  and  button  at  opposite  sides  of 
the  cape.  The  belt  was  leather  of  a  dark¬ 
er  green,  woven  of  interlacing  strips  with 
a  green  buckle.  We  see  these  tailored 
dresses  made  of  tweed  and  covert  cloth, 
very  desirable  for  Fall  wear.  The  covert 
cloth  is  a  smooth  light  weight  which  is 
already  popular.  The  hat  shown,  of  green 
felt,  is  one  of  the  off-the-face  models 
which  lead  in  Fall  styles. 

Another  Ensemble.  —  The  figure  in 
the  center  shows  another  ensemble,  this 
time  with  a  princess  coat.  This  was  silk, 
the  dress  a  light  blue,  the  coat  a  much 
darker  shade.  The  plain  dress  was  sleeve¬ 
less,  but  had  a  collar  ending  in  a  pleated 
jabot  on  each  side.  The  coat  of  the  dark 
blue  silk  curved  in  at  the  waist,  and  was 
decidedly  princess  in  effect ;  it  was  finish¬ 
ed  at  the  neck  with  small  collar  and  lapels 
though  they  did  not  show  under  the  jabot. 
A  novel  feature  was  the  use  of  two  bows 
to  fasten  the  coat,  the  sleeves  being  fin¬ 
ished  at  the  wrist  with  bows  also.  We 
have  seen  some  of  these  ensembles  with  a 
beige  dress  and  a  brown  coat,  or  an  orchid 
dress  with  a  purple  coat.  They  are  also 
made  of  the  tweed  silks  in  mingled  shades. 
Some  of  these  ensembles  include  a  short 
jacket  as  well  as  the  long  coat,  the  jacket 
being  the  same  color  as  the  dress.  This 
is  worn  over  the  sleeveless  dress  when 
long  sleeves  are  desired.  The  oyster  white 
felt  hat  shown  has  a  folded  brim  held  by 
a  blue  buckle. 

A  Skirt  and  Blouse. — The  next  figure 
at  the  right  shows  the  newer  tendencies 
in  treatment  of  skirt  and  blouse.  The  ma¬ 
terial  used  was  blackberry  brown  satin, 
t  ins  shade  being  one  of  the  new  Fall  colors, 
the  skirt  was  pleated  in  the  front,  and 
these  pleats  were  stitched  down  half  way, 
that  they  flared  out  at  the  bottom, 
the  blouse  fitted  in  at  the  high  waist  line, 
and  in  front  was  shirred  up,  at  the  bottom 
so  that  it  was  eased  over  the  hips,  and 
sloped  deeper  at  the  back.  The  shirring 
"as  covered  with  a  straight  trimming 
made  of  two  fine  folds  of  the  material, 
■"ith  a  row  of  small  satin  buttons,  close 
enough  to  touch  each  other,  down  the 
The  long  tight  sleeves  were  fin- 
at  the  wrist  with  similar  shirring, 
with  folds,  and  buttons.  The  V-neck  was 

nished  with  close-set  folds,  extending  in 

long  tab  down  the  front,  where  the  but- 

ons  were  used  between  the  folds. 

Another  Striped  Cotton. — The  little 
mr,  s  dress  at  the  right  was  cotton  broad¬ 


cloth,  white  with  a  narrow  blue  stripe. 
It  was  a  straight  sleeveless  dress  with 
three  box  pleats  extending  all  the  way 
down  the  front,  and  we  were  much  taken 
by  the  way  these  pleats  were  finished  at 
the  top.  They  were  rounded,  and  then 
bound  with  blue  binding,  three  blue  but¬ 
tons  being  put  down  the  center  of  each 
pleat  at  the  top.  The  armholes  were 
bound,  the  binding  wider  at  the  top,  and 
the  belt  was  of  the  material,  with  three 
buttons  for  trimming,  the  fastening  being 
snaps  underneath.  We  have  also  seen 
dresses  of  this  class  of  plaid  or  check 
gingham,  which  is  being  featured  among 
children’s  school  dresses.  Either  this  or 
the  little  dress  trimmed  with  rickrack 
would  be  pretty  made  of  gingham. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.  —  Off-the-face 
velvet  hats  are  the  newest  mode ;  the  mil¬ 
liners  say  they  are  “molded”  rather  than 
made,  being  draped  to  suit  the  wearer. 
Many  of  the  new  felt  hats  are  also  turned 
up  off  the  face.  Close  little  turbans  of 
tweed,  folded  so  as  to  show  the  selvage 
edges,  are  introduced  as  a  new  French 
fashion.  They  are  swathed  about  the  head 
like  a  Hindu  turban. 

Some  new  Fall  frocks  in  wool  crepe  are 
trimmed  with  galyak,  that  very  smooth 
satiny  fur  that  appeared  among  the  trim¬ 
mings  last  Winter,  when  we  only  saw  it 
in  black,  but  it  now  appears  in  beige  also. 
It  is  used!  for  collars,  cuffs  and  belts. 

New  slips  and  chemises  are  showing 
coming  styles  by  their  differences  in  out¬ 


iocal  paper  tells  us  we  have  had  but  one- 
fourth  inch  of  rain  this  month  and  it  is 
now  July  23rd. 

We,  up  among  the  hills  have  small 
fields,  and  often  a  little  stream  meanders 
through  the  meadows,  so  we  are  not  suf¬ 
fering  yet,  though  the  mercury  in  the 
sun  on  the  porch  post  stands  at  98  de¬ 
grees. 

Wie  took  a  trip  back  to  towns  where 
husband  lived  in  his  boyhood  day.  In  so 
doing  we  climbed  almost  to  the  top  of 
the  main  ridge  of  the  Green  Mountains 
four  different  times,  and  how  fresh  and 
green  everything  looked.  This  was  last 
week,  and  early  that  morning  a  shower 
had  come  to  some  of  these  towns.  How 
good  it  looked  to  see  a  mud  puddle  in  the 
ruts  of  the  gravel  roads.  We  visited 
the  highest  railroad  station  and  post 
office  in  the  State,  and  some  say  the 
highest  village,  although  two  or  three 
villages  claim  that  distinction. 

It  has  been  ideal  hay  weather,  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  two  seasons  previous, 
there  is  fully  an  average  hay  crop,  but 
the  newly  shorn  meadows  are  mostly  dry 
and  brown,  and  where  clover  started  the 
leaves  are  wilting  instead  of  the  bright 
fresh  green  the  farmer  likes  to  see  that 
assures  a  good  second  growth. 

The  river  farms,  being  of  lighter  soil, 
are  suffering  most.  Corn  leaves  have 
curled  and  are  beginning  to  brown,  and 
farther  south  a  friend  told  of  seeing  a 
field  of  potatoes  that  he  estimated  at 
seventy  acres  “all  gone,”  even  if  rain 
should  come. 

The  deer  have  never  been  so  trouble¬ 
some  as  this  year,  eating  things  they 
never  touched  before,  coming  into  at 
least  one  village  garden,  and  destroying 


Suggestions  of  Change  for  the  Coming  Fall 


line,  curving  in  at  the  waist  and  flaring 
below.  It  would  appear  that  the  princess 
slip  is  on  the  way. 

In  the  early  Fall  displays  we  see  many 
styles  in  lingerie  blouses  for  wear  with 
cloth  ensembles.  They  are  usually  tuck- 
ins,  because  so  many  of  the  skirts  have 
yoke  tops,  and  are  quite  frilly  and  fem¬ 
inine,  with  lace  insets,  faggoting  and  hem¬ 
stitching.  One  white  batiste  blouse  with 
frilled  collar  and  cuffs  and  a  frill  down 
the  front  had  an  insert  of  rickrack  braid 
wffiere  the  frills  were  set  on — a  revival  of 
an  old  trimming.  We  also  see  sleeveless 
guimpes,  made  to  wear  under  ensemble 
coats  ;  the  front  has  a  jabot  or  frill,  with  a 
plain  back.  A  jacket  dress  with  a  sleeveless 
guimpe  would  be  especially  comfortable 
and  becoming  for  a  plump  woman.  The 
guimpe  must  have  a  back,  like  a  waist¬ 
coat,  to  keep  it  snug,  but  this  may  be  made 
of  net  to  give  coolness.  We  have  seen 
Fall  dresses  of  this  type  of  smooth  covert 
cloth,  which  were  especially  attractive, 
the  skirts  being  flared  rather  than  pleated. 
These  guimpes  show  the  tendency  toward 
lingerie  effects,  which,  together  with  the 
use  of  bows,  suggests  the  more  feminine 
touch  that  is  supplanting  the  “boyish” 
fashions. 

The  Winter  coats  shown  in  the  advance 
displays  make  a  feature  of  either  black 
with  black  furs,  or  black  with  contrasting 
light  furs.  Persian  lamb  is  featured  in  trim¬ 
ming.  Of  course  the  colored  coats  are 
shown  also,  but  black  is  to  be  especially 
good  style. 

“Bareleg”  stockings  are  seamless;  they 
are  offered  in  both  blonde  and  brunette 
shades. 

New  styles  in  transparent  velvet  show 
collar  and  cuffs  in  cream  or  white  lace. 
Favorite  colors  are  black,  bottle  green 
and  blackberry  brown.  Satin  is  also  in 
high  favor 


corn.  One  market  gardener  has  already 
lost  about  one  thousand  cabbage  plants, 
besides  other  small  vegetables. 

Speaking  of  animals  reminds  me  of  a 
friend’s  cat  who  lacking  children  of  her 
own  has  adopted  the  family  baby  and 
brought  a  live  mouse,  toad  and  a  snake, 
perhaps  other  things  by  this  time. 

Potatoes  have  ended  the  season  with 
higher  prices,  $1.75  per  bushel  for  old 
ones,  59  cents  per  peck  for  new  ones 
at  the  chain  stores. 

Although  our  days  have  been  hot  our 
nights  are  cool  and  dews  heavy,  which 
has  helped  to  keep  vegetation  fresh. 

Wayside  stands  say  they  have  had  a 
dull  season  so  far.  “Tourists  have  been 
stung  by  the  stands  sometimes  so  I  don’t 
know  as  I  blame  them,”  one  stand  keeper 
told  me.  mrs.  J.  x.  w. 

Vermont. 


Vermont  Notes 

It  is  said  that  people  talk  about  the 
weather  when  there  is  nothing  else  to 
talk  about.  Perhaps  they  do.  But  every¬ 
one  is  interested  in  things  to  eat,  and 
all  our  food  primarily  is  dependent  upon 
vegetation,  and  vegetation  is  dependent 
upon  weather  conditions,  so  why  not  talk 
about  the  weather? 

This  year  Windham  County,  Vermont, 
has  gone  dry  and  so  have  sections  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Modern  Baby  Book  And  Child 
Development  Record  contains  a  de¬ 
scriptive  outline  of  normal  child  develop¬ 
ment  including  the  growth  of  intellect  and 
personality  as  well  as  of  the  body.  A 
section  of  family  history  is  followed  by  a 
birth  record,  and  a  section  on  general 
health,  containing  pages  for  recording 
height,  weight,  teeth,  operatings,  diseases 
and  accidents.  There  are  sections  for  re¬ 
cording  the  child’s  development  at  three, 
six,  nine,  twelve  and  eighteen  months 
and  every  year  thereafter  up  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  year.  Normal  standards  of  develop¬ 
ment  are  presented  for  comparision.  Each 
section  is  preceded  by  a  statement  calling 
attention  to  the  significant  facts  to  be 
observed  during  the  period.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  in  color  are  by  Clara  Elsene  Peck; 
the  book  is  designed  by  Robert  S  .Tosephy. 
The  book  comes  in  a  box  in  which 
there  is  a  file  for  preserving  photographs, 
school  report  cards,  clippings,  letters, 
drawings  and  other  mementos.  The  reg¬ 
ular  edition  is  in  pink  or  blue  binding  and 
the  de  luxe  edition  in  half  leather.  This 
book  is  the  work  of  two  child  specialists, 
Dr.  John  E.  Anderson  of  the  Minnesota 
Institute  of  Child  Welfare,  and  his  asso¬ 
ciate,  Florence  L.  Goodenough.  Published 
under  the  auspices  of  “The  Parents 
Magazine”  255  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 
and  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  regular  edition  $5; 
de  luxe  edition,  $10. 


2%  Tons 
Heats 
6  Rooms! 

/^“With  our  Bulldog  Furnace  we  use 
about  2 V2  ton*  of  coal  a  winter  on 
the  average,  and  it  i*  cozy  all  the 
time.  We  have  only  a  6-room  house 
so  we  just  use  a  third  of  the  grate. 
Three  cheers  for  the  ‘Bulldog’ !” 

Frank  H.  Taylor,  Dunning,  Nebr. 

More  Heat  With  Half  the  Coal ! 

“I  had  a  hot  airffurnace  in  our  house  before 
I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  7-room  house  was 
always  cold.  With  the  Bulldog  it  takes  only 
half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather  be¬ 
low  zero,  and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm 
in  the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We  never 
have  the  draft  on  more  than  a  half  hour  at 
a  time,  and  it  has  the  place  red  hot.” 

—Jess  T.  Conrad,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Fuel  Saved  Pays  for  Furnace 

"This  Is  the  second  winter  I  have  used  the 
Bulldog  and  the  savings  in  my  coal  bills 
have  paid  for  my  furnace  1” 

—  Milton  E.  Spain,  Casey,  Iowa. 
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Comes  Completely  Erected! 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected,  fits 
any  height  of  basement,  goes  through  any 
door,  and  you  install  it  yourself! 

No  Money 
Down! 

Small  Monthly  Payments 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point.  Don’t 
consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you  find 
out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once  for 
our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bulldog 
success.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW1  Mail 
this  coupon  TODAY! 

Bulldog  Furnace  Co.  ■■■ 

19th  &  California  Ave. .Dept.  C-807 Chicago 

Without  obligating  me,  please  send  me  your  free 
catalog  and  Bpecial  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Furnace. 

Have  you  a  basement?  Yee  □  No  □ 

Name 

Street 

Address 


Town 

County 


S'ate 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Re¬ 
duced  Factory  Prices. 
Lower  terms  — year  to  pa. 

Choice  of  6  colors  in  new  Por¬ 
celain  Enamel  Ranges.  New 
Circulating  Heaters— $8J?.7Rup 
200  styles  and  sizes.  Cash  or 
easy  terms.  24-hour  shipments. 
30-day  free  trial.  360-aay  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  27 
yoara  in  business.  700,000 
customers.  Write  today  for 
FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


‘A  Kalamazmi 

Direct  to  You” 


'fir 


Cnticura 

Shaving:  Stick 


Contains  the  medicinal  properties  of 
Cuticura.  Freely  lathering  and  sanative, 
it  promotes  skin  health  and  protects  the 
newly  shaven  surface  from  infection. 
25c.  Everywhere 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


A  Youth  Awakens.  —  In  emotional 
tones  a  young  man  said  to  me  that  up  to 
the  recent  death  of  his  father  he  had  been 
“playing  with  life,  and  taking  nothing 
seriously.”  Now,  however,  he  continued, 
“I  am  begining  to  realize  w’hat  he  meant 
to  me.  His  wholly  unexpected  passing 
shocked  me  into  a  painful  consciousness 
of  practical  realities  and  hard  situations 
which  I  had  never  thought  of  before.  It 
also  forced  me  more  adequately  and  more 
affectionately  to  appreciate  my  mother.” 
It  is  human  and  inhuman  for  most  young 
people  to  seem  indifferent  or  lack  gratitude 
toward  mother  or  father  until  she  or  he 
disappears  for  ever.  In  a  Western  State  a 
farmer’s  wife  whose  work  and  five  chil¬ 
dren  kept  her  under  a  nerve  strain  and 
physically  tired,  once  said  to  her  brood, 
in  a  moment  of  despair,  “You  will  re¬ 
member  your  disobedience,  mischievous¬ 
ness  and  ingratitude  and  miss  me  when 
I  am  gone.”  They  did. 

One- Pound  Ponderosas. — Mrs.  J.  M. 
Baker  in  Saline  Co.,  Mo.,  lias  been  grow¬ 
ing  Ponderosa  tomatoes  for  years  in  her 
village  garden.  Her  present  crop  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good.  When  I  saw  her  garden 
two  weeks  ago,  she  was  proud  to  show 
some  Ponderosas  that  averaged  just  about 
a  pound.  They  were  pale-red,  remarkably 
smooth,  and  prime  in  ripeness.  Practically 
every  gram  of  each  one  was  edible  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  flesh  was  fine  in  texture  and 
flavor.  Her  Ponderosas  are  almost  sweet. 
She  starts  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame.  She 
delights  in  her  vegetable  and  flower  gar¬ 
dens,  and  is  experimenting  with  new  va- 
rities  on  a  lot  which  she  rents  in  the 
town.  She  rents  other  lots  on  which  to 
keep  her  poultry  while  parasites  are  being 
cleaned  out  in  the  home  yard.  She  and 
Mr.  Baker  like  to  work  with  animals  and 
plants.  They  are  young,  for  their  ad¬ 
vanced  years,  always  busy  and  contented, 
and  do  practically  all  of  their  own  work. 
State  road  and  bridge-building  in  their 
community  pays  labor  .$3.65  a  day.  Far¬ 
mers  cannot  afford  to  pay  that  wage.  Mr. 
Baker  ds  running  a  carload  of  Hereford 
long-yearlings  on  grass,  on  his  farm.  They 
will  be  finished  on  corn.  Mrs.  Baker’s 
expressed  opinion  is  that  able-bodied 
women,  men  and  children  can  find  inter¬ 
esting,  useful  and  profitable  work  to  do 
in  any  small  town,  if  they  will  use  their 
heads  and  hands. 

Tnu  Hay  Crop.  —  In  the  past  three 
weeks  in  the  Eastern  States  I  have  seen 
well-cured,  mixed  Timothy  and  clover  hay 
as  green  and  as  high  in  quality  as  a 
critical  feeder  would  like  to  have  it.  I 
have  seen  much  more,  however,  that  was 
poor,  weedy  and  tawny  in  color.  It  is  an 
inferior  roughage  that  hasn’t  much  nu¬ 
tritive  value.  Apparently,  most  meadow- 
land  is  low  in  fertility,  and  most  hay  is 
cut  too  late.  In  general,  the  hay  crop 
everywhere  in  non-irrigated  areas  is  short. 
In  some  spots  and  streaks,  however,  as 
is  always  the  case,  it  is  fair  to  good,  and 
excellently  cured.  Some  eastern  dairymen 
use  large  quantities  of  California  Alfalfa 
hay.  It  is  shipped  across  the  continent 
or  comes  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Most  of  this  irrigated  hay  that  I  have 
seen  was  sunburnt  and  coarse.  My  guess 
is  that  eastern-grown  Alfalfa  and  clover 
hays  of  the  better  grades  will  yield  a  higher 
percentage  of  milk-making  nutrients  to 
the  ton.  A  dairyman  in  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  tells  me  that  they  have  done  so  on 
his  farm.  A  fair  price  for  milk  produced 
in  New  York  City’s  milk  shed  w'ould  en¬ 
able  farmers  in  that  region  to  improve 
their  meadows  and  pastures.  Our  West¬ 
chester  County  friend  sells  his  milk  at  a 
special  price  to  a  hospital. 

A  Red  Clover  Belt. — Toledo,  O.,  long 
has  keen  the  foremost  Red  clover  seed 
market  in  the  United  States.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  in  a  belt  comprising  several  tiers  of 
counties  between  that  city  and  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  grow  Red  clover  for  seed,  hay  and 
soil  improvement.  Seldom  if  ever  has  their 
crop  of  this  legume  been  so  clean,  well- 
grown  and  uniform  as  it  is  this  season. 
None  of  the  famous  scenery  along  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  surpasses  the 
fields  of  Red  clover  in  blossom  that  one 
may  observe  on  each  side  of  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Elkhart  and  Toledo  about  the 
middle  of  August.  Long  ago  this  was  a 
forested  area.  Big  stumps  are  still  rotting 
in  some  fields.  Considerable  Alfalfa  also 
is  grown  in  this  Red  clover  -belt.  For 
many  years  I  have  observed  that  almost 
all  of  the  best  legume  crops  were  grown 
from  American  seed.  It  costs  more  and 
is  worth  much  more  than  seed  imported 
from  Southern  Europe.  The  most  pros¬ 
perous  farming  districts  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  are  those  in  which  Red  clover  is 
grown. 

Pennsylvania  Stockmen’s  Tour.  — 
E.  II.  Rohrbeck  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  tells  me  that  a  number  of  stock- 
men  in  that  State  recently  made  their 
annual  auto  tour  of  New  York  State  and 
Ontario  farms,  including  the  sheep  farms 
of  Milo  Jeffries  and  Ora  Partridge  at 
Perry,  N.  Y.  Another  group  spent  several 
hours  at  the  Aberdeen-Angus  farm  of 
Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y.  Both 
groups  joined  at  Orchard  Park,  near 
Buffalo,  where  they  saw  the  Ymtes  Farm 
herd  of  200  Holstein-Friesians  and  its 
Belgian  horses  and  Poland-China  hogs. 
Later  they  visited  the  Buffalo  stockyards, 
and.  crossing  into  Canada,  stopped’  at  the 
J.  D.  Larkin  sheep  farm.  From  there 
they  went  to  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph,  to  see  the  institution’s 


live  stock.  Returning  to  New  York,  they 
saw  the  Douglaston  Manor  Farms  Guern¬ 
seys  at  Pulaski,  Alasa  Farms  Milking 
Shorthorns  at  Alton,  the  L.  A.  Colton 
and  T.  M.  Scoon  Aberdeen-Angus  herds 
at  Geneva,  and  the  James  E.  Rice  poultry 
flock  of  8,000  birds  at  Trumansburg.  At 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  they  saw  the 
live  stock  and  poultry,  and  heard  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  and  Profs. 
F.  B.  Morrison  and  James  E.  Rice.  Un¬ 
forgettable  bits  of  scenery  were  included 
in  their  itinerary.  Ed.  Rohrbeck  says  that 
the  touring  party  next  year  will  be  “big¬ 
ger  than  ever  before.” 

Beyond  Home  Boundaries. — It  is  good 
for  all  of  us  occasionally  to  go  outside  of 
our  own  boundaries,  and  see  what  farmers 
are  doing  in  other  counties  and  States. 
Good  roads  and  autos  make  touring  a 
pleasant  vacation  and  recreation  for  farm 
families,  many  of  whom  enjoy  a  brief, 
inexpensive  trip  every  year  to  places  far 
from  their  homes.  Organized  tours  of  farms 
and  scenic  spots  by  farmers  are  popular 
and  useful.  Twenty-five  years  ago  in  the 
corn-belt  we  used  to  make  tours  on  horse¬ 
back  or  in  buggies,  surreys  and  democrats, 
usually  in  mud  or  dust.  With  a  group  of 
Iowa  farmers  and  Dean  W.  A.  Henry  of 
the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture,  I 
made  a  pilgrimage  about  that  long  ago  to 
the  popcorn  farm  of  A.  E.  Cook,  near 
Odebolt,  la.  An  interesting  and  extensive 
■tour  was  conducted  in  July,  1927,  by  the 
Northwest  Farm  Managers’  Association 
in  North  Dakota.  More  than  200  of  us 


started  out  in  55  autos  at  Fargo,  and 
wound  up  four  days  later  in  the  Bad 
Lands,  near  the  Montana  line,  where  we 
made  a  fire  in  the  woods,  and.  around  it, 
talked,  recited  and  sang  until  midnight. 
The  wide,  starry  sky  over  us  was  not  the 
least  of  our  inspirations,  We  had  seen 
numerous  farms,  and  studied  the  records 
and  practices  of  their  owners.  Seeing  what 
others  are  doing  and  being  told  by  them 
how  they  did  it  tempt  and  challenge  us  to 
do  our  own  work  better  or  differently  or 
do  something  new ;  but,  after  all,  every 
man  must  work  out  his  own  salvation 
according  to  his  abilities,  circumstances 
and  local  conditions.  He  gathers  ideas, 
experiences  and  suggestions,  and  cross¬ 
breeds  them  on  bis  own.  lie  thereby 
produces  a  new  or  better  method  or  prac¬ 
tice.  Some  of  the  most  successful  farmers  of 
my  acquaintance,  however,  do  not  spend 
much  time  away  from  their  homes.  They 
don’t  have  the  inclination  to  do  so.  They 
read  a  great  deal,  and  then  think  about 
what  they  have  read  in  relation  to  their 
own  problems.  “Nowadays,”  as  a  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer  said  to  me  recently,  “a  man 
can  travel  almost  anywhere  without  get¬ 
ting  out  of  his  chair  at  home.” 

Silver  Fox-Raising.  —  In  New  York 
City  there  are  plenty  of  daily,  visible  re¬ 
minders  that  the  fur  industry  has  come  to 
be  a  big  business,  with  an  annual  tnrnover 
running  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Fashion  has  made  the  wearing 
of  furs,  of  many  hues  and  origins,  a  badge 
of  distinction  among  urban  women  in  par¬ 
ticular  throughout  the  land.  In  recent 
years  inferior  Silver  foxes  for  breeding 
have  been  sold  to  gullible  buyers  at  $500 
to  $1,000  a  pair  by  scheming  promoters 
of  fur-farming  corporations  in  several 
States.  None  of  these  ambitious  enter¬ 
prises,  founded  on  highly  colored  misin¬ 
formation.  has  been  profitable  to  stock¬ 
holders.  The  raising  of  Silver  foxes  is  a 
highly  specialized  business,  in  which  fail¬ 
ures  greatly  outnumber  successes,  even 
where  it  is  conducted  conservatively  in 
the  most  favorable  locations  by  men  who 
go  about  it  cautiously.  This,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  impression  that  I  formed  early  in 
August,  after  talking  with  a  farmer  who 
breeds  these  animals.  He  showed  me  his 
36  head  in  their  woven  wire  cages  on  his 
little  farm  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  Nova 
Scotia.  Four  years  ago  he  began  with  a 
pair,  the  cost  of  which  he  did  not  dis¬ 
close.  He  has  been  more  successful  than 
the  average  successful  fox-raiser.  The 
average  raised  is  about  two  pups  a  year 
from  a  litter.  He  has  raised  litters  of 


four  to  six  pups  whelped  in  his  “foxery.” 
For  choice  pairs  he  expects  to  get  $450. 
The  pelts  of  those  unfit  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  may  bring  $50  to  $100  or  more.  The 
female  fox  pulls  fur  from  her  body  with 
which  to  make  a  nest  for  her  young.  She 
whelps  once  a  year.  The  gestation  period 
is  52  days.  The  fur  is  prime  or  at  its 
best  in  mid-Winter.  He  keeps  a  number 
of  ordinary,  mongrel  cats,  kills  their  kit¬ 
tens  at  birth,  and  gives  each  cat  several 
fox  pups  to  nurse.  Cat-raised  foxes  are 
tamer  and  easier  to  handle  than  those 
raised  by  their  mothers.  The  fox  fami¬ 
lies  are  kept  in  separate  cages,  between 
which  there  is  a  foot  of  space.  But  for 
this  intervening  space  the  foxes  would 
fight  with  one  another  through  the  fence. 
When  a  Silver  fox  gets  hold  of  another’s 
foot,  leg  or  tail  or  its  keeper’s  finger  or 
thumb,  it  wrnn’t  let  loose  until  rain  falls 
in  the  Sahara  Desert.  The  large,  yel¬ 
lowish  eyes  of  these  animals  seem  to  be 
telescopic  and  microscopic  in  their  power. 
The  cages  are  about  12  by  18  ft.  and  10 
ft.  high,  the  w’oven  wire  being  of  1%-in. 
mesh.  It  is  over  and  around  and  under 
the  ground  of  the  cages,  so  that  the  foxes 
can’t  climb  or  dig  out.  One  fox  lost  her 
pups  in  a  severely  cold  storm  in  1927, 
buried  them  in  the  snow,  got  out  of  her 
cage  and  disappeared  for  a  week,  when 
she  returned  and  resumed  the  slavery  to 
which  she  had  got  accustomed. 

In  Nova  Scotia. — For  two  years  a  col¬ 
lie  dog  at  Digby  has  gone  every  day  to  the 
railway  station  at  about  2 :35  P.  M.  to 
meet  a  train,  from  the  dining-car  of  which 
he  receives  a  meaty  bone  from  -the  chef’s 
friendly  hand.  Neither  of  these  mutual 
friends  has  ever  failed  the  other.  Man’s 


association  with  domestic  animals  is  like¬ 
ly  to  improve  his  loyalties  to  family, 
friends  and  ideals.  Many  big  purebred 
Jersey  cows  were  seen  contentedly  chew¬ 
ing  their  cud  or  grazing  in  small,  hilly 
pastures  in  Nove  Scotia,  through  which 
I  traveled  by  train  from  Truro  to  Yar¬ 
mouth.  Excellent  dairy  products  are 
available  throughout  the  Province.  Or¬ 
chards  thrive  and  bear  well  on  land  from 
which  spruce,  juniper,  fir  and  other  vir¬ 
gin  forest  trees  have  been  cleared  in 
Western  Nova  Scotia.  I  saw  a  fine  or¬ 
chard  bordering  a  wilderness  of  spruce 
trees.  The  McIntosh  is  popular  in  the 
Province,  the  apple  crop  of  which  will 
considerably  exceed  1,000,000  barrels  this 
year — an  increase  of  40  per  cent  over 
1928.  Modern  spraying  practices  Avere 
adopted  years  ago  by  leading  growers  in 
the  Annapolis  Valley.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  August  the  fall  of  apples  had  been  un¬ 
commonly  heavy.  Growers  ascribe  this 
excessive  thinning  to  the  effects  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  drought.  Wild  raspberries  and 
wild  strawberries  are  plentiful  in  small, 
scattered  patches  in  Cape  Breton  Island. 
Do  cultivated  berries  equal  them  in 
flavor?  Playful  but  dutiful  boys  and 
girls  on  the  little  farms  gather  these 
sweet  bounties  of  nature  which  their 
mothers  can  against  long  Winters.  Ice 
over  three  feet  thick  forms  on  Cape  Bre¬ 
ton  lakes  in  exceptional  Winters.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  good  wood  to  burn  in 
snug,  comfortable  farm  homes,  standing 
on  sites  cleared  a  long  time  ago  by  the 
Acadians.  In  Nova  Scotia  I  did  my  first 
fishing  for  salmon.  There  ~re  no  salmon 
in  Nova  Scotia.  d.  c.  w. 


A  Doe’s  Milk  “Strong” 

A  year  ago  I  bought  a  doe  and  bred 
her  the  past  Spring.  She  dropped  two 
doe  kids.  She  has  a  good  pasture,  and  is 
a  good  feeder.  There  is  no  buck  with  her. 
She  yields  about  3  qts.  of  milk  a  day. 
Her  two  kids  still  suck  her.  Before  she 
freshened,  her  milk  tasted*  “goaty”  ;  now 
it  is  much  stronger,  and  is  getting  so 
strong  that  we  cannot  use  it.  Is  this  be¬ 
cause  she  still  nurses  her  young?  If  we 
wean  them,  what  is  the  best  feed  to  use, 
as  they  all  run  together?  Is  goats’  milk 
always  strong?  We  have  never  had  goats 
before ;  consequently  we  wonder  whether 
all  goat  milk  is  strong,  to  a  certain  extent. 
Our  goats  are  Nubians.  V.  G.  c. 

East  Weymouth,  Mass 

The  milk  of  some  does  seems  to  be 
naturally  of  a  strong  flavor.  This  is  an 
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individual  characteristic,  however,  and  is 
not  confined  to  any  breed  or  type  of  goats 
It  does  prevail,  however,  throughout  the 
lactation  period,  and  also  from  year  to 
year  in  the  individuals  affected.  The 
milk  of  goats  does  not  usually  have  anv 
strong  or  peculiar  flavor  and  the  fact  that 
the  kids  are  still  sucking  the  doe  would 
have  no  effect  on  this  characteristic.  Since 
you  are  unable  to  use  the  milk  of  your 
doe,  it  would  seem  best  to  permit  the  kids 
to  run  with  her  until  they  are  about  five 
or  six  months  old.  c.  G.  potts. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

_  Lewis  County,  up  in  Northern  New 
York,  11th  in  membership  among  the  56 
Grange  counties  of  the  Empire  State,  has 
achieved  distinguished  honor.  It  stands 
first  among  the  counties  in  its  gifts  to  the 
State  Grange  revolving  scholarship  fund. 
During  the  month  of  July,  while  the 
magic  gavel  was  within  its  borders,  the 
21  subordinate  Granges  of  the  county 
and  its  Pomona  Grange  contributed  $900 
to  the  fund,  the  county’s  previous  gifts 
being  $600,  a  grand  total  of  $1,500.  As 
the  county’s  Grange  membership  is  but 
3,485,  this  gives  Lewis  an  average  per 
member  of  43  cents,  the  best  record  at¬ 
tained  by  any  county.  Lewis  County  also 
holds  another  record  as  to  gifts  to  the 
State  Grange  educational  fund.  Its  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  has  contributed  the  largest 
amount  of  any  Pomona  in  the  State, 
$710.  This  includes  a  $300  contribution 
made  at  the  Pomona’s  June  session. 

Lewis  County  is  the  home  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  lecturer  of  the  State 
Grange  and  the  giver  of  the  magic  gavel. 
Miss  Arthur’s  neighbors  have  given  a 
notable  exhibit  of  their  loyalty  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  their  distinguished  leader.  The 
famous  gavel  had  its  origin  in  Lewis 
County,  where  it  was  made  about  36 
years  ago  by  Romeyn  Hough,  a  noted 
naturalist  of  the  county.  The  gavel  was 
an  exact  duplicate  of  the  gavel  used  by 
Hon.  Chauncey  Depew  to  open  the 
World’s  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893. 
It  contains  50  varieties  of  native  New 
York  State  woods. 

An  effective  organization  by  County 
Deputy  E.  F.  Linstruth  and  hearty  co¬ 
operation  by  the  whole  county  had  a 
leading  part  in  bringing  success.  The 
county  planned  to  win  and  they  have 
won.  But  the  neighboring  county  of  St. 
Lawrence,  to  whom  Lewis  transferred 
the  magic  gavel,  has  set  its  goal  at  $1,000 
as  the  amount  which  they  hope  to  turn 
into  the  State  Grange  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  scholarship  fund  while  the 
gavel  is  in  its  care  during  August.  As 
St.  Lawrence  has  a  Grange  membership 
of  5.879  that  county  may  exceed  the  sum 
contributed  by  Lewis  in  July. 

Previous  to  the  present  month  Onon¬ 
daga  County  had  held  the  record  for  the 
largest  amount  given  to  the  scholarship 
fund,  its  total  contributions  being  $1,- 
145.84.  When  the  State  Grange  assem¬ 
bles  at  Syracuse  in  February,  1930,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  State  Grange 
scholarship  fund  will  show  a  big  increase 
over  the  total  of  $10,637.94  reported  at 
the  1929  session  by  Secretary  II.  M.  Stan¬ 
ley  of  Skaneateles,  in  charge  of  the  fund. 

In  connection  with  the  visit  of  the 
magic  gavel  to  each  county  of  New  York 
State  the  Pomona  Grange  is  expected  to 
perform  some  act  of  community  welfare. 
While  Lewis  County  entertained  the  gavel 
the  Pomona  committee  to  whom  was  com¬ 
mitted  the  task  of  accomplishing  some¬ 
thing  for  the  good  of  its  community  re¬ 
ported  it  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
through  to  completion  the  incorporation 
of  the  home  for  dependent  children,  a 
county  institution  in  which  the  Pomona 
Grange  had  a  leading  part  in  establish¬ 
ing.  The  Pomona  appointed  a  committee 
consisting  of  former  county  deputy,  Louis 
C.  Archer,  L.  H.  Boshart  and  Miller 
Starring,  whose  presentation  of  the  merits 
of  the  institution  at  a  recent  State  com¬ 
mission  hearing  at  Utica  resulted  in  the 
prompt  incorporation  of  this  worthy  in¬ 
stitution.  The  incorporation  was  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  make  legal  all  bequests 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  home. 

This  Pomona  committee  also  made  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  establishment  of  a  rest 
room  in  the  village  of  Lowville.  the  coun¬ 
ty  seat,  for  the  benefit  of  rural  shoppers 
and  visitors,  this  project  being  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  a  bequest  for  the  purpose  by 
a  Lewis  County  resident. 


Ayrshire  News 

Competing  for  cash  prizes  amounting 
to  over  $1,600,  a  group  of  bull  calves 
from  tested  dams  will  be  shown  at  tne 
Eastern  States  Exposition  and  the  -New 
York  State  Fair  for  the  richest  stakes  m 
the  history  of  the  dairy  cattle  industry. 
The  second  Eastern  Ayrshire  Bull  1  u* 
turity  which  brings  together  the  outstand¬ 
ing  calves  from  several  leading  breeding 
establishments  will  be  judged  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  on  Wednesday. 
September  18  at  1:00  P.  M.  Prof.  H-  U- 
Kildee  of*  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
will  have  charge  of  distributing  the  P^rse, 
amounting  to  approximately  $900,  which 
is  the  largest  prize  ever  offered  for  any 
one  class  of  dairy  cattle.  The  winner  s 
share  is  20  per  cent  or  approximately 
$180,  to  which  will  be  added  any  prize 
money  won  in  the  open  class, 

The  Empire  will  be  judged  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  on  Tuesday. 
August  27.  Louis  Seitz  of  Wisconsin  will 
decide  the  winners  in  the  stake,  which  is 
valued  at  approximately  $S00. 

In  order  for  a  calf  to  be  eligible  tor 
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these  events,  it  is  necessary  for  his  dam 
to  have  made  a  record  of  10,000  lbs.  of  4 
per  cent  milk,  and  for  her  to  be  nominated 
bv  her  owner  prior  to  the  birth  of  the 
entry.  Cows  may  be  nominated  for  both 
futurities.  A  fee  of  $2  is  paid  to  nominate 
the  dam,  and  a  fee  of  $3  is  payable  in 
January  in  order  to  keep  the  calf  eligible. 
A  final  payment  of  $5  is  made  prior  to 
showing  the  entry.  To  .the  fees  paid  by 
the  exhibitor  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  respective  fairs  contribute 
equally  to  the  purses. 

The  Eastern  Futurity  has  23  entries 
from  the  herds  of  Alta  Crest  Farm,  Spen¬ 
cer.  Mass.,  Maurice  H.  Benson,  Lebanon, 
N  H.  J.  W.  Davies,  Lower  Waterford, 
Vt  Edgerstoune  Farms,  Concord,  N.  H., 
\  H.  Grant  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Conn., 
Harry  Hunt  &  Sons,  Windsor,  Vt.,  Robert 
Ldppitt  Knight,  Hope,  R.  I.,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass., 
Wendover  Farm.  Bernardsville,  N.  J., 
and  Wood  Ford  Farm,  Avon,  Conn. 

The  Empire  Futurity  has  entries  from 
II  O  Craner,  Jamesville,  N.  Y-,  I.  D. 
Karr,  Almond,  N.  Y.,  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.  Sanatorium,  Wilton.  N.  Y., 
Sycamore  Farms,  Douglasville,  Pa.,  and 
A.  F.  White  &  Son,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association  has 
offered  $50  in  prizes  to  those  who  submit 
lists  of  winners  nearest  to  the  official 

rating.  ,  .  ,  . 

Alice  and  Tomboy,  the  Ayrshire  cows 
that  are  hiking  from  their  homes  in  Ver¬ 
mont  to  the  National  Dairy  Exposition 
at  St.  Louis,  successfully  completed  the 
first  000  miles  of  their  journey,  as  they 
passed  through  Ravenna,  O.  They  arrived 
in  Ohio  on  schedule.  Since  leaving  then- 
homes  in  the  Green  Mountain  State,  these 
two  cows  have  made  their  prescribed  mile¬ 
age  each  day,  except  when  stops  were 
necessary  for  special  receptions  or  shoe¬ 
ing  purposes,  Tomboy  has  steadily  pro¬ 
duced  from  40  to  43  lbs,  of  milk  a  day, 
while  Alice,  which  has  been  in  milk  since 
last  October,  has  averaged  nearly  three 
gallons  a  day. 

At  Titusville,  Pa.,  the  cows  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  a  reception  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  city  officials,  who  presented  each 
cow  with  a  bouquet.  At  Alfred,  N.  Y., 
a  reception  was  held  in  honor  of  Alice  and 
Tomboy  which  was  attended  by  300  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  families.  Other  demonstra¬ 
tions  have  been  given  enroute.  The  Ohio 
State  Fair  will  feature  the  cows  at  the  big 
Columbus  show;  after  which  they  will 
move  on  toward  St.  Louis. 

A  careful  check  on  the  weights  of  the 
animals'  has  shown  very  little  variation 
of  body  weight.  Milk  weights  have  been 
kept  and  the  milk  weighed  and  tested  at 
each  agricultural  college  enroute.  Both 
cows  are  wearing  old-fashioned  steel  shoes, 
such  as  were  worn  by  oxen,  which  have 
saved  •their  feet  in  traveling  over  the 
modern  roads  c-  T-  c- 


Aberdeen- Angus  Notes 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
ec-ently  sold  a  bull  to  the  Connecticut 
Lgricuitural  College,  Stoors,  Conn.,  and 
ve  females  to  Gerardo  Machado,  Havana, 
’uba. 

J  F  Eastwood,  Iola,  Kansas  writes 
I  have  sold  all  my  calves  to  go  in  the 

eedlot.”  . 

I.  W.  Cole,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  writes: 
This  office  is  the  central  office  of  tick 
radication  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  and 
/e  co-operate  with  the  State  Live  Stock 
lanitary  Boards  of  these  two  states  in 
rging  cattlemen  to  introduce  purebred 
attle  on  the  completion  of  tick  eradiica- 
ion  work.  We  have  been  successful  in 
forth  Florida  in  the  past  three  years  in 
iding  in  the  distribution  of  38o  purebred 
eef  type  bulls.”  . 

James  Flannery,  Oxford,  Iowa,  in  reply 
o  a  request  for  calves  writes :  All  the 
teer  calves  in  this  county  were  contracted 
arly  in  June  and  sold  to  Tolan  Bros,  and 
3.  P.  Hall. 

T.  R.  Cain,  Jacksonville.  Ill.  writes: 
I  recently  priced  my  calves  for  October 
elivery,  and  last  Saturday  the  prospec- 
ive  buyer  agreed  to  take  them,  so  I  will 
lot  be  in  a  position  to  fill  another  order 
hist  year.” 

Philip  R.  Park,  Jefferson  Farms,  Inc., 
efferson,  Me.,  states  that  they  will  show 
heir  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  at  Syracuse, 
lochester  and  Batavia  in  New  York  and 
t  the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
ield,  Mass. 

.T.  Freeman  Suttle,  Felix,  Ala.  writes: 
The  demand  for  better  cattle  is  growing 
n  the  south.  We  are  having  some  sales 
t  Selma  that  really  demonstrate  what  it 
leans  to  have  a  better  calf.  We  sold  for 

customer  last  week  one  bunch  of  calves 
hat  netted  him  $44.10  each.” 

Hartley  Stock  Farm,  Page,  N.  D.,  re- 
ently  sold  seven  females  to  Briarcliff 
'’arms.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  and  seven  fe¬ 
males  to  F.  H.  Bonticon,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  T. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  26-31. —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Aug.  26-31. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

.  Aug.  28. — Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Field  Day,  Station  Farm,  Mt.  Car¬ 
mel,  Conn. 

•Sept.  4. — New  England  Goat  Breeders 
Association  at  Wetherbee  Pastures  Ab- 
mgton,  Conn. 

.  Sept.  15-25. — Eastern  States  Exposi- 
tl0K  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  16-17.  —  Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 


Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  club  co-operating;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 

Sept.  18-19 — American  Dahlia  Society, 
annual  exhibition.  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York  City.  Secretary,  Wm.  J. 
Rathgeber,  19S  Norton  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Oct.  7-12. — 'Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  10  — -  Fourth  annual  Sewickley 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  show,  Alleghany 
County  Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickley 
Heights,  Pa.,  Carlos  E.  Norton,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Oct.  12-19.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oct.  17-20. — American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Nov.  7-10. — Autumn  Exhibition,  Ilor- 
ticultlral  Society  of  New  York,  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Nov.  13-14-15.  —  Westchester  County 
Poultry  Association,  Annual  Show  Peek- 
skill,  N.  Y.  Ohas.  H.  Chapman,  Sec’y., 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y, 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  .Tones,  secretary.  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

^  Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Sept.  25. — Vermont  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association  sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt., ; 
■S.  G.  Judd,  president. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  12.  — i  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  21. —  Holsteins.  National  Ormsby 
sale.  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds ; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Oct.  30.  —  Ayrshires.  Allegny-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club  tenth  annual  consignment 
sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  R.  E. 
Mead',  sale  manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  5-6.  — •  Holsteins,  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  7-8.  —  Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  ;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon.  Wis..  managers. 

Nov.  19-22. — IT.  S.  National  Holstein 
fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown,  Wis. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  August  17. 

Market,  draggy;  beef  steers,  steady  to  weak; 
compared  with  week  ago,  25c  lower;  top,  $13; 
average  weight,  1,190;  several  loads  medium 
weights  held  around  $13.75;  bulk  of  sales,  $12.25 
to  $13.  Bulls  and  cutters,  steady.  She  stock, 
weak  to  25c  lower;  bulk  medium  bulls,  $10.25 
to  $11.  Heifers,  $11  to  $11.75.  Butcher  cows, 
$8.25  to  $9.  Cutters,  $5.25  to  $0.25.  Stockers 
and  feeders,  steady  to  strong,  with  yards  show¬ 
ing  good  clearance;  most  sales,  $9.25  to  $10. 
Calves,  steady,  demand  light:  top  vealers,  $17.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending. Aug.  17:  Cattle,  130 
cars;  31  Virginia,  25  St.  Paul,  18  Chicago,  10 
Canada,  12  West  Virginia.  5  Kentucky,  5  New 
York;  4  Pittsburgh,  4  Tennessee,  3  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1  Kansas  City,  1  Buffalo,  1  Ohio,  1  Okla¬ 
homa.  1  Alabama;  containing  3,855  head,  301 
trucked  in;  total,  4,156  head,  013  calves,  1.047 
hogs,  429  sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding 
week  last  year:  Cattle,  185  cars;  43  Canada,  33 
Chicago,  31  Virginia.  28  St.  Paul,  10  St.  Louis, 
10  Pennsylvania,  9  West  Virginia,  5  Tennessee, 
4  Kansas  City,  4  Buffalo,  3  Oklahoma,  2  New 
York,  1  Maryland,  1  Texas,  1  Michigan;  con¬ 
taining  5,555  head,  347  trucked  in;  total  cattle, 
5,902  head,  511  calves,  1,025  hogs,  1,557  sheep. 

RANGE  OP  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $13  to 
$14.50;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $13  to  $14.50; 
good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $12.50  to  $14.25;  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  up,  $11  to  $12.75;  common,  800 
lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $11. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11  to  $12;  good, 
850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11;  medium,  850  lb.  up,  $9 
to  $10;  common,  750  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to  $9. 

Cows. — Choice,  $9  to  $U).25;  good,  $8  to  $9; 
common  and  medium,  $t)V75  to  $8;  low  cutter 
and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.50  to  $12; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.75  to  $10.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $12:  common  and  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.75;  good  and  choice,  800 
lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  800  lbs.  down,  $8.25  to  $9.50. 

Vealers.- — Good  and  choice,  $14.75  to  $17.50; 
medium,  $12.75  to  $14.75;  cull  and  common, 
$8.25  to  $12.75. 

FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $40  to  $41;  shorts,  $42.50  to  $43.50; 
hominy,  $52  to  $53;  middlings,  $40.50  to  $47.50; 
linseed,  $65.50  to  $66.50;  gluten,  $46.50  to 
$47.50;  ground  oats,  $42.50  to  $43.50;  Soy  bean 
meal,  $60  to  $61;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $51  to 
$52;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $41  to  $42;  18  per 
cent,  $43.50  to  $44.50:  20  per  cent,  $48.50  to 
$49.50;  24  per  cent.  $53  to  $54;  25  per  cent, 
$54.50  to  $55.50;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $47 
to  $48;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $40  to  $41;  Alfalfa, 
reground,  $43  to  $44. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale  —Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  8  to 
9c;  special  from  Jersey  herds,  10c;  cows,  fresh, 
milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300;  grades,  $100  to 
$150;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  good,  100  lbs.,  $12 
to  $15;  common  to  poor,  $8  to  $10;  veal  calves, 
milk-fed,  faney,  $18  to  $20;  medium.  $12  to  $16; 
fowls,  heavy,  live,  ib.,  28  to  32c;  roasting 
chickens,  11).,  35  to  40c;  broilers,  2>/t  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  48 
to  50c. 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special,  qt.,  18  to  20e;  sold  from  chain  stores, 
qt.,  12  to  14c;  butter,  farmer’s  delivery,  lb., 
50  to  55c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  52  to 
54c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  49  to  50c;  cheese,  whole 
milk,  lb.,  35  to  37c;  cottage,  lb.,  12(4  to  15c; 
eggs,  strictly  local,  fresh,  doz.,  60c;  fowls, 
fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  roasting  chickens, 
lb.,  50  to  55c;  broilers,  dressed.  2  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  45  to  55c;  capons,  lb.,  65  to  68c;  ducks, 
lb.,  38  to  40c;  apples,  lb..  10c;  potatoes,  pk., 
48  to  50c;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c;  blackberries,  bskt, 
20  to  25c;  blueberries,  bskt.,  20  to  25c;  corn, 
Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  Lima  beans, 
lb.,  18  to  20c;  shell  beans,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  to¬ 
matoes,  3  lbs.,  25c;  onions,  native,  cooking,  lb., 
5c.  F.  A.  C. 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

BEST  LITTER  FOR  POULTRY 
BEST  BEDDING  FOR  CATTLE 

CLEAN,  ABSORBENT,  SANITARY 

Best  Quality— Lowest  Prices 

JI7  UCDIUC  rn  410-416  Second  St. 
.  F.  nCKllC  LV.  Kverett,  Mass. 

Mills:  New  England  and  New  York  State. 


for  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


or,  worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Tolodoi  Ohio. 


The  Bethel  Coon  Club 


Third  Annual  Field  Trial  at 

Bethel,  Conn.,  Sept.  21,  1929. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 

Surplus  Stock  tor  Sale 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

from  4  months  to  2x/z  years. 

From  Blood  and  Tuberculin 
Tested  Herd. 

Dams  of  these  calves  have  made  good 
records  in  Advanced  Registry. 

MRS.  FRANCIS  G.  LLOYD 

The  Maples  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  land  Title  Bldg..  PHILA. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.“Writo  for  pedigrees  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  •  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Kent  Farm  Guernseys 

Choice  young  heifers  and  bulls.  Best  of  breeding. 
Priced  attractively.  Tuberculin  tested  herd.  What  do 
you  need?  Kent  Farm  Guernseys,  Oannel,  N.  T 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.  FRRg?MS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  Blood  Test.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  &  Langwater  Strains.  SUMNYSIDE  FARM,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FA  KM,  Pulaski,  N  Y. 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILUGER,  Wauwatosa.  Wis. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Price  #100  to  #150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


Purebred  Ayrshire  Bulls  m^VrlS; 

#35  to  #150.  Accredited  herd.  Extra  good  breeding 

M.  J.  KOOJiKY  Fayetteville,  N.  V. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  SARRE,  VERMONT 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Thendara  breeding,  founded  on  Miller  Herd.  Five  from 
1  year  to  18  months,  others  younger.  Farmers’  prices. 

DECKER  HOMESTEAD  FARMS 
Three  Rivers  CLAY,  N.  Y. 


7H  HIGH  iinlolain  fnu/c  fresh  and  close  up.  Also 
I  a  GRADE  nOlbieill  DOWh  40  2 -year -old  Holstein  He.fers, 

from  accredited  counties.  THOMAS  IIUII.L,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


CANADIAN  Tested  Purebred  and  Grade  AYRSHIRE  and  HOL¬ 
STEIN  SPRINGERS.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 
SH0NY0  <fc  NICHOLS  North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  MortonvIHe,  Ponno. 


QUALITY  HEREFORDS 

Bulla,  Heifers  and  Cows — one  or  a  carload. 

William  J.  J.IIIIn,  Owner  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


filTIMF’  A  for  sale-  y°un£  breeders, 

\jr  U  EiH  AIj  PI.  I  ikliy  90c  each;  large  breeders, 
$1.80  each.  M,  WYNORAIINYK,  Overhagh  St.,  8aiigerties,N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 100  Young  Grade  Ewes,  90  Bred  Beef 
Grade  Heifers.  80  Young  Cows,  bred  to  Hereford 
Bulls.  W.  S.  HUNDLEY,  Boydton,  Virginia. 


CHINCHILLAS — Imported  and  Domestic  strains.  Pedigreed 
Flemish  Giants.  Green  Mountain  Rafcbitry,  Montgomery  Center,  Vt. 


Shetland  Ponies 

separate.  Prices  right. 


forehildren,  also  STALLIONS; 
MARES  with  colts  by  side  or 

A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater, Ohio 


SWINE 


A.LXJ  sold  out 

OF 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Except  two  boars  ready  for  service.  Fifty  spring 
pigs,  tops  of  our  litters.  Only  the  best  offered,  the 
balance  sold  for  feeders. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Pknnky,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


TIPDICCHIDC  Dim  D0IIGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM 
i-eLKhOrlllVE.  fluV  PULASKI,  NFW  YORK 
U  FOR  SALE  Kj  R.  W.  Blokely.  Mgr. 


Registered  spotted  Poland  ciiina  hogs 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale.  Pairs  and  trios. 
Not  akin.  Write,  BR00KSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 


PURE  BRED  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Hied 
Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  50  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Choswold,  Dolawars 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE 

F.  M.  Patlington  <1  Son  -  Mcrrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  ask  us  about 

them.  R.  1„  MUNCE  Cuiionnburg,  Pentin. 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

purposes.  All  purebred.  Write  for  prices  and  let  me 
tell  you  about  them.  G.  8.  HALL,  Enrnidule,  Ohio 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— 12  weeks  Sow  pigs,  s  i  o  ea. 
Bred  Gilts,  $3S.  Peds.  free.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fells,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  — Chester  Whites 


High  grade  Chester  White  Pigs,  the  kind  you  like  to  own 
and  grow.  Every  pig  raised  on  the  place.  We  have  been 
using  pure  bred  boars  for  20  years.  All  sows  high  grade, 
all  pigs  growthy  and  free  from  disease — 


4  wks.  old  -  $5.00  Shipped  C.O.  D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mas*.  Tel.Wal.  0888-M 
L.  W.  Doan,  Owner  C.  K,  Laughton,  Manager 


Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price,  i  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy.  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs— 4  weeks  old,  *4.50  each.  All  pigs  sold  with 
a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you're  not  satis¬ 
fied,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  return¬ 
ed.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  No  charges 
for  crating. 


WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mau.  Tel.  0086 


REPEAT  ORDER  PIGS 

SOLD  BV  WEIGHT 

barge  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China  cross, 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  white  cross  also  a  few  Duroc 
Berkshire  cross  sows  and  Barrows.  We  have  de¬ 
cided  to  weigh  all  pigs  sold  and  shipped  to  our 
satisfied  customers  which  means  more  repeat  orders. 
Pigs  4  weeks  old,  S5.00,  weight  18  lbs.  esch. 
Will  crate  and  ship  C.  O.  !>.,  F.  O.  B.  for  your 
appioval.  Visit  us  or  mail  your  orders  to 
George  Freeman,  Mgr., 

RYDERS  STOCK  FARM,  INC., 

P.  0.  Box  65.  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202-M 


SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  4  wks.  old,  S 5. 26 each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  d«ys 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  20(1  VV uHlilngton  Street 
Tel.  W ob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Sliomont,  Dept.  It,  Monticello,  loan 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


sill  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  *0.  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  8myrna,  N  Y. 


Male  Puppies  Wanted  Z’Ztt.rV! 

Say  it  all  no  wand  cash  in.  Chas.  Williams,  Morris  Plains,  \.  J. 


IF  Looking  for  WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUP  that  will  make 
cow  dog.  Write  SHADY  LAWN  KAltM,  Men  velton,  N.  Y. 


St.  Bernard  Puppies  Aedf!,w'eBii'tchesneat"$3s.) 

Edward  C.  Carlson  1  5  Winter  St.  Woburn,  Maas. 


AIREDALE  QUALITY  PUPPIES— Males,  $10;  females,  $8. 
Guaranteed.  ESBENSHADE  TURRET  FARM  -  Rnnks,  Penns. 


4  Handsome  Black  and  Tan  nni  inr  Dlinniro 

2  males— pedigreed.  ruLlUfc  rUrrlto 

Reasonable.  BELLE  MEAD  KENNELS,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 


■  ■  a  -  -  i  u 

F,  E.  PIERSON 


GROTON,  N.  Y. 


j  SHEEP  .%  j 

1,500  Choice  Breeding  Ewes  sale 


500  Black  Paced  Yearlings,  600  Michigan  Delaine  Year¬ 
lings,  500  Black  Faced,  1  to  4-year-olds.  Almond  B  Chap¬ 
man  &  Sons,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich.  35  miles  north  of  Toledo.  0 


Reg.  Shropshire  ^Cta^ciT8- 

2  year  old  Rams,  Yearlings  and  Ram  Lambs. 

C.  ii.  KOYVER  -  -  l.udlowvllle,  N.  Y. 


F<nC\  ZIYN'TC  A  few  ®Plen<B<l  yearling  rams 
|  ,  I  1  r,  V  IV-/  1  U  at  f!YLllers’  Prices.  Also  extra 


E  E.  GIFFORD,  COLD 


good  2-year  Shropshire  ram. 

SPRING  ON  HUDSON,  N.  V. 


Blackfaced 


Scotch  Chpptk 

Highland  wJUvOp  breeds,  fine  quality 
mutton.  Rams,  ewes  and  lambs  for  sale. 

OAK  GROVE  FARM8  -  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


For  Sale  *4"rtlredf  Cheviot  Rams 

H.  T.  POTTER  Mountain  Dale  Farm* 


Give  description 
of  ram  wanted. 

CORSICA,  PA. 


Hampshire  ewes  and  fine  lambs  for  sale 

Prices  reasonable.  J.  S  BRENNEMAN,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


Send  for 
Literature 


HOLSTEIN/  FOR  PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

rmtirnvf!  Vniir  TTpy/1  A  Holstein  bull  will  add  production,  niza 
improve  lour  nera  Bnd  ruggednesa  to  your  herd.  A  good 
Holstein  bull  will  start  you  on  the  road  to  greater  dairy  profits. 

Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTE3N-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  2 


1 116 


Tht  RURAL  NKW- YORKER 


A  Word  For  the  Bull 

Perhaps  the  bull  could  defend  himself 
if  given  a  chance,  but,  as  he  does  not 
often  get  a  chance  to  pay  off  his  tormen¬ 
tors,  and  cannot  know  the  hard  things 
said  and  written  about  him,  I  want  to 
say  a  few  things  in  his  behalf.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  trust  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  may  read  this  that  will  lead  them  to 
turn  the  bull  loose  as  a  playfellow  for 
the  children,  but  it  is  written  in  the  hope 
that  some  may  be  led  to  give  the  head  of 
the  bovine  herd  a  square  deal  and  that 
there  may  be  less  cross  bulls  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  danger  of  accidents  or  death 
from  an  infuriated  bull. 

That  you  may  give  this  just  the  value 
it  may  be  entitled  to,  will  say  there  has 
been  a  bull  on  the  farm  most  of  the  time 
since  I  can  remember,  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  even  as  a 
boy  in  my  teens  to  care  for  them.  I 
have  done  some  foolish  things  that  I 
would  not  do  now  or  advise  anyone  to  do 
but  they  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that 
a  bull  is  not  naturally  a  vicious  animal. 

When  does  a  cross  bull  become  cross? 
Not  in  a  moment  surely.  Take  the  male 
calf  in  a  pen  with  the  females  and  he  is 
just  as  easily  handled  and  cared  for  as 
the  heifers  except  that  he  may  show  more 
strength.  He  will  appreciate  kindness 
and  respond  to  it  as  much  as  the  heifer 
calf.  All  normal  calves  delight  to  run 
and  play.  It  is  natural  for  all  young  ani¬ 
mals  or  human  young.  If  a  child  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  room  or  made  to  sit  on  a  chair 
it  certainly  does  not  improve  his  disposi¬ 
tion.  Unless  a  grown  man  takes  a  proper 
amount  of  exercise,  a  reasonable  part  of 
this  play  or  work  that  he  enjoys  doing, 
his  health  and  disposition  suffer  and  he 
is  not  a  pleasant  companion  for  anyone. 
I  have  seen  more  than  one  dog  ruined 
and  made  dangerous  by  being  chained  up 
too  much. 

The  bull  calf  is  not  much  different  in 
his  natural  tendencies  from  other  farm 
animals.  So  long  as  allowed  his  liberty 
where  he  may  play  as  he  desires  there  is 
little  danger  of  his  becoming  cross  but  as 
soon  as  he  attains  a  size  where  it  is 
thought  he  might  hurt  someone,  if  he  was 
so  inclined,  he  is  kept  tied  up  or  shut  in 
a  small  enclosure.  This  makes  him  irri¬ 
table  and  about  as  soon  as  he  shows  it 
he  gets  a  clip  with  a  fork,  club  or  what¬ 
ever  is  nearest  at  hand.  This  does  not 
improve  matters  but  makes  them  worse. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  lion  never  forgets 
an  injury  or  a  kindness.  I  have  heard 
the  same  things  said  of  elephants  and 
that  they  will  remember  for  years  the 
one  who  inflicted  the  hurt.  I  think  this 
may  also  be  truthfully  said  of  the  bull 
and  abuse  from  one  makes  him  suspicious 
of  and  resentful  towards  everybody.  I 
made  one  bull  cross  after  he  was  four 
years  old  by  losing  my  temper  and  pun¬ 
ishing  him  more  than  I  should.  He  would 
not  forget  or  forgive  it,  and  became  un¬ 
safe  so  I  had  to  kill  him.  I  had  another 
bull  only  one  year  old  that  I  allowed  to 
run  in  the  pasture  with  the  other  cattle. 
He  was  as  docile  as  a  kitten.  The  man 
who  often  drove  the  cows  down  at  milk¬ 
ing  time  took  to  throwing  stones  at  him, 
and  hitting  him.  Before  he  was  18  months 
old  he  put  the  man  out  of  the  pasture, 
and  he  did  not  get  out  any  too  soon,  and 
was  ready  to  tackle  anyone.  I  did  not 
blame  the  bull  a  bit,  but  we  had  to  kill 
him. 

My  method  of  handling  bulls  from 
calves  up  is  to  treat  them  with  kindness. 
Brush  and  treat  them  as  though  they 
were  heifers.  I  do  not  pet  them  much  or 
play  with  them.  Never  allow  even  the 
calf  to  take  any  liberties  with  you.  It 
takes  only  a  slap  of  the  hand  or  a  strap 
when  small  to  teach  them  to  respect  you. 
If  taught  to  have  a  proper  respect  for 
man  when  small  they  do  not  forget  it 
easily.  They  come  to  understand  as  they 
grow  that  they  cannot  take  any  liberties 
with  man  and  if  they  also  learn  that  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  nothing 
to  expect  but  kindness,  there  is  nothing 
to  get  cross  about. 

We  often  hear  of  a  bull  that  had  al¬ 
ways  been  kind  suddenly  attacking  and 
killing  someone.  I  do  not  think  this  ever 
happens.  What  really  happens  in  my 
opinion  is  that  a  bull  that  has  been  con¬ 
fined  and  is  so  full  of  pep  that  he  don’t 
know  what  to  do,  starts  in  to  play  with 
a  human  as  he  would  with  another  ani¬ 
mal.  He  is  not  capable  of  using  judg¬ 
ment  and  naturally  as  soon  as  he  smells 


blood  becomes  enraged  through  fear  and 
anger.  I  believe  that  a  bull  often  attacks 
one  out  of  fear.  I  have  seen  a  large  bull 
so  frightened  that  he  trembled  but  he  was 
ready  to  fight  if  he  had  to. 

The  remedy  then  is  to  give  the  bull 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  work  off  his  sur¬ 
plus  energy  in  some  way,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  remove  all  cause  for  fear  from  their 
minds  by  proper  and  kind  treatment,  and 
let  them  understand  that  you  have  no  fear 
of  them.  While  you  teach  them  to  have 
proper  respect  for  you,  you  must  also  have 
a  proper  respect  for  them,  and  treat  them 
accordingly.  Do  not  take  chances  with 
them  and  never  abuse  them. 

When  a  young  man  I  had  to  lead  a 
large  Holstein  bull  eight  miles.  He  had 
been  sold  and  was  to  be  delivered  to  his 
new  owner.  This  bull  had  been  kept 
chained  up  by  the  neck  and  got  but  little 
exercise.  I  had  been  caring  for  him  and 
handling  him  and  was  not  afraid  of  him. 
To  save  distance  I  led  him  across  a  new 
field  among  stumps  that  were  decaying, 
lie  sprang  for  a  stump  so  suddenly  that 
he. nearly  took  the  staff  out  of  my  hands. 
Before  I  could  get  him  under  control  he 
had  torn  the  stump  out  and  pitched  it 
about  on  his  horns.  He  wanted  to  clear 
that  field  of  stumps.  I  was  frightened 
at  first  although  he  did  not  manifest  the 
least  disposition  to  attack  me,  but  he  did 


want  to  get  away  and  stump  that  field. 
I  was  afraid  the  ring  in  his  nose  would 
break.  The  staff  was  safe.  He  tried  to 
get  at  every  stump  he  came  near.  When 
out  in  the  highway  again  lie  behaved  bet¬ 
ter  but  was  inclined  to  resent  passing 
teams.  Before  he  had  gone  five  miles  he 
was  so  leg  weary  I  could  not  keep  him  on 
his  feet  but  was  forced  to  allow  him  to 


Making  the  Calves  Useful 

lie  down  and  rest  often.  The  last  few 
miles  was  slow  going  and  when  he  lay 
down  it  was  hard  to  get  him  up  without 
abusing  him.  I  would  sit  on  his  back 
and  rest  and  he  did  not  resent  it  a  bit. 
Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Serious  Disease 

What  is  killing  my  chickens?  They 
are  only  sick  a  couple  of  days  before 
dying.  They  stand  around  with  head 
and  tail  down,  and  so  weak  they  fall  over 
if  they  walk.  Their  droppings  are  a 
greenish  and  yellow  fluid.  They  turn 
black  on  the  breast,  and  their  heads  get 
black  after  they  die.  Post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  shows  the  liver  as  green  as 
grass.  We  feed  bran,  corn  and  a  scratch 
feed.  B.  S.  H. 

Maryland. 

Fowl  cholera  and  fowl  typhoid  are  two 
diseases  in  which  the  droppings  may  show 
greenish  or  yellowish  discoloration  and  a 
diarrhoea  like  character.  Cholera,  when 
acute,  is  a  more  quickly  fatal  disease  than 
fowl  typhoid,  but  it  may  be  of  a  chronic 
character  and  take  its  victims  more  slow¬ 
ly.  Fowl  typhoid  may  exist  in  the  flock 
for  a  long  time,  taking  one  or  two  birds 
at  a  time.  It  is  not  possible  always  to 
distinguish  between  these  two  similar 
diseases  without  a  laboratory  examina¬ 
tion.  The  symptoms  are  too  much  alike. 
Droopiness  and  weakness,  darkened 
combs,  loss  of  appetite  and  death  after  a 


variable  time  from  the  first  noticed  indi¬ 
cations  of  serious  disease  are  external 
symptoms  in  both  diseases.  It  is  not 
very  important  to  distinguish  between 
these  diseases,  as  far  as  treatment  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Both  require  that  all  sick  birds 
be  promptly  removed  from  the  flock  and 
deeply  buried  or  burned  after  having  been 
killed.  These  diseases  are  highly  contag¬ 
ious,  they  are  to  be  controlled  by  thor¬ 
ough  measures  of  sanitation  in  the  way 
of  cleaning  up  and  disinfection  of  quar¬ 
ters  and  utensils.  Medical  treatment  is 
useless.  An  enlarged  and  mahogany-col¬ 
ored  liver,  in  addition  to  the  diarrhoeal 
symptoms  and  discolored  combs,  with 
droopiness,  may  be  taken  as  a  further  in¬ 
dication  of  typhoid,  if  this  is  found. 

M.  B.  D. 


Making  the  Calves  Useful 

Westfield  Farm,  Groton  Mass.,  owned 
by  Stephen  W.  Sabine,  and  managed  by 
Weston  C.  Thayer,  is  one  of  the  good 
dairy  farms  of  Middlesex  county.  This 
picture  shows  one  method  of  combining 
.beauty  and  usefulness.  These  calves  are 
part  of  the  future  herd  and  do  a  lot  of 
light  work  around  the  400  acre  farm. 

There  is  very  little  difficulty  encounter¬ 
ed  in  breaking  a  pair  to  the  yoke ;  usually 
only  one  pair  is  driven,  as  it  is  handier 
to  make  short  turns  and  easier  to  get 
around ;  in  case  only  one  pair  is  used  they 
are  fitted  with  breeching  which  makes  it 


possible  for  them  to  back  any  load  that 
they  can  pull. 

Twelve  pairs  have  'been  broken  to  the 
yoke  and  not  until  they  were  nicely  train¬ 
ed  was  it  learned  that  all  hard  and  fast 
rules  of  oxen-breaking  had  been  broken. 
The  pole  team  pictured  here  were  taken 
out  of  their  box  stall,  yoked  together  and 
hitched  to  the  wagon,  without  ever  hav¬ 
ing  seen  a  yoke  before.  After  three  days 
of  light  work  they  would  back,  “gee,” 
“haw,”  and  stand  without  hitching.  But 
with  every  pair  broken  it  required  twice 
as  long  to  teach  them  to  “haw”  properly 
as  it  did  to  make  them  “gee.” 

These  calves  are  driven  every  year  at 
the  local  fair  and  they  never  fail  to 
create  a  great  deal  of  favorable  comment, 
especially  among  the  “old  timers.” 

After  a  month  in  the  yoke  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  what  a  load  these  youngsters  can 
handle.  _The  pole  team  pictured  above 
pulled  1,500  lbs.  when  ten  months  of  age, 
but  it  is  never  planned  to  put  on  more 
than  800  or  1.000  pounds. 

est field  farm  carries  05  head  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  and  9,000  fruit  trees. 

j.  A. 


Profitable  Feeding  of  Lambs 

How  rapidly  should  lambs  gain  in 
weight  in  order  to  pay  a  profit?  This 
question  is  often  asked  by  lamb  feeders 
in  a  section  of  Western  New  York  where 
lambs  are  fattened  for  market.  Recently 
we  had  some  interesting  information  on 
this  subject,  obtained  from  a  survey  made 
in  Genesee  and  Wyoming  counties,  where 
lamb  feeding  is  an  important  business  on 
many  farms. 

Records  were  taken  in  two  different 
areas  where  the  feeding  practices  varied. 
In  the  section  around  Perry,  N.  Y.,  the 
most  common  ration  fed  is  cull  beans, 
salvage  grain,  oats  and  barley,  hay  and 
bean  pods.  In  the  section  around  Ba¬ 
tavia,  salvage  grain  is  seldom  fed  and 
often  a  large  part  of  the  ration  consists 
of  corn,  linseed  cake,  oats  and  barley 
and  hay. 

The  lambs  fed  last  year  ranged  in  aver¬ 
age  weight  from  55  to  65  lbs.  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  period.  The  average  length 
of  the  feeding  period  was  16  weeks,  and 
the  average  gain  during  this  period  was 
18  lbs.  per  lamb.  A  study  of  the  costs 
of  feeding  lambs  showed  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  variation  in  the  total  feed  costs  per 
lamb  when  corn  was  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  feeding  ration  and  when  salvage  grain 
was  fed.  In  the  first  group  of  farms  the 
cost  per  lamb  for  feed  was  $2.55  and  in 
the  second  group  the  cast  was  $2.48  per 
lamb.  In  both  cases  the  lambs  made  equal 
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gains,  and  the  average  cost  was  $11.30 
for  100  lbs.  of  mutton  produced. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  learned 
from  this  study  was  the  average  rate  of 
gain  per  lamb  which  was  found  most 
profitable.  The  average  gain  was  about 
a  pound  per  week  per  lamb  on  all  of  the 
farms  studied.  At  this  rate  most  of  the 
farmers  made  some  profit.  Under  the 
poorest  conditions,  however,  it  took  near¬ 
ly  four  weeks  to  put  on  1  lb.  of  gain  per 
lamb.  This  certainly  was  not  profitable. 
On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  best  feed¬ 
ers  made  their  lambs  gain  almost  2  lbs. 
per  week  throughout  the  entire  feeding 
period. 

The  conclusion  is  that  with  a  steady 
market  there  is  some  profit  in  feeding- 
lambs  where  the  average  rate  of  gain  is 
1  lb.  per  week.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
more  profitable  to  so  balance  the  ration 
that  the  gain  per  lamb  per  week  can  be 
made  to  approach  2  lbs.  l.  h.  w. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  European  Starling 

M  e  have  been  asked  for  information 
regarding  the  European  starling  and  its 
relations  to  our  native  birds.  The  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  1571,  concludes  that  most  of 
the  starling’s  habits  are  either  beneficial 
to  man  or  of  an  economically  neutral 
character.  Field  observation  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  the  time  spent  by 
starlings  in  destroying  crops  or  in  mo¬ 
lesting  other  species  of  birds  is  extremely 
short  compared  with  the  endless  hours 
they  spend  searching  for  insects  or  feed¬ 
ing  on  wild  fruits.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  influence  of  the  European  star¬ 
ling.  in  moderate  numbers,  in  the  United 
States  is  beneficial.  As  a  destroyer  of 
such  pests  as  the  clover-leaf  weevil,  the 
Japanese  beetle,  May  beetle,  cutworms, 
and  grasshoppers  it  is  even  more  ener¬ 
getic  than  some  of  our  protected  native 
birds. 

Nevertheless  the  starling  has  certain 
tendencies  for  harm.  These  have  been 
intensified  by  the  bird’s  flocking  habits, 
as  well  as  by  a  general  increase  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  recent  years,  and  have  led  to 
insistent  demands  for  a  curtailment  in 
numbers.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
bird  inflicts  damage  to  cherries,  other 
small  fruits,  certain  garden  truck,  and 
even  late  fruit  and  corn,  and  that  it  is 
the  direct  cause  of  the  disappearance  of 
certain  native  birds  from  the  dooryard. 

No  doubt  there  are  local  areas  in  which 
the  starling  is  detrimentel  to  agriculture 
and  horticulture  at  the  present  time,  but 
the  factor  of  overabundance  rather  than 
pronounced  tendencies  for  harm  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  bird  has  brought 
this  about.  The  same  factor,  too,  has 
been  important  in  making  its  roosting 
habits  objectionable  in  residential  and 
business  sections  of  cities.  To  remedy 
such  conditions  it  would  appear  that  local 
control  is  the  logical  procedure. 

In  our  own  locality,  where  starlings  are 
numerous  native  birds  remain  plentiful, 
and  the  starlings  do  not  seem  any  more 
quarrelsome  than  the  blue  jays,  which  are 
always  squabbling  with  other  birds.  The 
starlings  range  over  the  lawn  like  a 
flock  of  chickens,  insect  hunting,  and  per¬ 
petually  chattering,  but  so  far  have  done 
little  damage  to  fruit. 


Doubtless  Too  Wet 

We  bought  a  small  place  about  a  year 
ago.  Some  of  it  has  been  burned  over 
and  is  not  productive.  I  though  some¬ 
one  could  tell  me  how  to  bring  this  soil 
back  to  life.  When  corn  is  planted  it 
grows  till  about  time  for  the  ears  to 
come,  then  it  turns  yellow  and  dies.  This 
ground  is  tiled,  but  being  so  hard  the  wa¬ 
ter  stands  in  the  very  low  places. 

Sandusky  Co.,  Ohio.  G.  L. 

Evidently  the  tiles  are  not  working  or 
not  properly  placed.  No  farm  crop  can 
thrive  where  the  table  of  standing  water 
is  so  near  the  surface.  We  have  seen 
corn  act  in  just  that  way  when  it  had 
to  stand  in  water.  If  the  lay  of  the 
land  is  such  that  it  can  be  better  drained, 
that  would  be  the  first  thing  to  do.  Then 
the  needed  improvement  in  soil  condition 
as  to  fertility  and  texture  can  be  made. 

The  burning  over  of  that  land  woulif 
not  damage  it,  but  more  likely  be  bene¬ 
ficial. 


What  Ails  the  Ducks? 

I  would  like  some  one  who  is  a  success¬ 
ful  duck  raiser  to  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  young  ducks.  About  the 
time  the  large  feathers  start  they  appear 
to  have  dizzy  spells ;  their  heads  draw  to 
one  side  and  the  whole  body  seems  to 
cramp.  Oecasionaly  they  are  badly  crip¬ 
pled.  and  after  days  or  weeks  finally  die. 
I  have  tried  different  cures  suggested  by 
friends  but  they  still  have  the  same  trou¬ 
ble.  Have  tried  both  yarding  and  wide 
range.  c.  N.  s. 

New  York 

These  fits  are  sometimes  caused  by  lack 
of  sharp  grit  and  tender  green  stuff.  The 
experience  of  others  is  invited. 


A  String  of  Calves  in  the  Yoke 
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1,000  HATCHED  PULLETS,  $1.90 
1,000  HATCHED  PULLETS,  $1.65 

F.  O.  B.  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Immediate  Delivery-Final  Clearance 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS 
Rnx  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Cheaper  Than  Raising  Them 


WENE’S  “Wyan-Rocks”  (Wli.  Wyandotte-Rock  Cross) 
7  weeks  old,  S34.50  per  100,  F.  O.  H.  our  Farms.  “Bram- 
Roeks”  (Brahma-Rock  Cross)  same  age;  same  price. 
Day-old  chicks  it  you  prefer  them — Wyan-Rocks, 
Bram  Rocks;  also  straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes. 
Hatches  every  week. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Our  special  fall  matings  are  now  made  up  to  produce 
our  usual  “High  Grade”  last  growing,  clean,  livable 
Chicks.  Top-noteliers  for  the  Broiler  Grower— all  are 
State-tested.  B.  W.  D.  free. 

A  big  Long  Island  grower  says  :  “They  are  wonderful.” 
200  12-14-Week-old  Pullets  to  spare. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  _ Attleboro,  Mass. 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Rhode  Island  Reds  M^irch* ifateh *2 ." O O  eilch 

Range  raised,  well  bred  and  developed.  Ship  any  num- 
her  0.0. D.  on  approval.  WM.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel  1085 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

COLUMBIA  POULTRYFARM,  Toms  River,  N.J. 


LS.C.  W.  Oil  I  I  PTC  From  N.Y.  State  Certl- 
EGHORN  «  ULUt  I  O  (led  and  Grade  A  Hon* 

Production  bred,  disease  free,  range  grown.  12  weeks, 

*1 .35  en.  EDW.  MAYER  &  SON,  Bridgehampton.LI  ,N.Y. 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1119. 

WANTED — Farm  on  shares,  preferably  business¬ 
man’s  farm;  best  references.  H.  P.  SMITH, 
78G  Valley  Road,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


SMALL  farm,  seven-room  house,  barn,  garage, 
3  2-10  acres  land,  near  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
EMIL  WESTBERG,  Monterey,  Mass. 


FARM,  42  acres,  12-room  house,  barn,  other 
buildings;  suitable  city  boarders  or  country 
estate;  two  trout  streams.  XIENRY  WOODS, 
Monterey,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 15  acres  of  land  near  State  high¬ 
way;  electricity  available;  partly  cleared; 
suitable  for  poultry  farm.  ELROY  E.  SMITH, 
Coram,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Place  with  house  and  small  acreage 
within  50  miles  New  York  City,  on  good  road. 
ADVERTISER  6987,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 154-acre  farm  in  New  Jersey,  100 
acres  clear,  good  soil,  good  buildings,  con¬ 
venient  to  highway,  churches,  school  and  rail¬ 
road.  ADVERTISER  6978,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 90  acres,  good  tillable  land  in  New 
Jersey,  all  level  land,  within  50  miles  from 
all  leading  markets;  500  yards  from  State  high¬ 
way;  large  house,  all  good  buildings;  near 
churches,  school,  railroad;  suitable  for  general 
or  truck  farming.  ADVERTISER  6979,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — McCormick  corn  harvester,  $100; 

practically  as  good  as  new.  J.  C.  RAYNOR, 
East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

postpaid  third  zone.  CI1AS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Newtown  incubators,  A-l  condition; 

one  3,600  and  one  7,200-egg  capacity;  selling 
to  make  room  for  electric  incubators.  SUNNY- 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  A.  Howard  Fingar, 
R-  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  Honey” — New  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.90  postpaid.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  lit.  6, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  two-horse  International  press 
hay  baler,  made  by  the  International  Harves¬ 
ter  Company  of  New  Jersey.  LEDERLE  ANTI¬ 
TOXIN  LABORATORIES,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Milk  route  of  540  quarts  with  com¬ 
plete  equipment  for  handling  and  retailing; 
supply  assured;  located  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  6905,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOARD  wanted,  seashore,  Cape  Cod  to  Cape 
Charles,  elderly  gentleman  wishes  plain  board 
at  reasonable  figures;  cereals,  eggs,  milk  the 
chief  desideratum,  no  meat;  will  remain  two  to 
three  months  if  satisfied  with  location;  might 
"by  small  place  suitable  for  poultry.  ADVER- 
USER  6944,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


6. 480-EGG  Jamesway  incubator  for  sale,  install¬ 
ing  larger  machine,  $450;  good  condition. 
1EARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  N.  J. 


FALL  guests  taken,  farm  home,  $2  daily;  week¬ 
end  parties  a  specialty;  hunters  taken,  season 
open  until  Dec.  15.  JULIUS  KIESEL,  Milford, 
Bike  Co.,  Pa. 


HWY — 60  lbs.,  extra  clover,  $6.60;  30  lb 
$«j.7o.  not  jtrepaid;  satisfaction  guarantee 
J  -  w-  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


E  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $6.( 
buckwheat,  $5.40;  free  price  list  of  other  c< 
ainers;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within  third  zoi 
whV?+’  ®2:  Buckwheat,  $1.75;  5-lb.,  $1.15;  but 
wheat,  $1;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  mon 
back-  BAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


DONE Y — Oakvale  Apiary’s  finest  quality  white 

clover  extracted,  5  pounds,  delivered,  $1.15; 
"so  comb  honey.  FORREST  DYGERT,  South 
Hammond,  N.  Y. 


— Incubator,  three  or  four-hundred  egg. 
.  *'•  STEPHENS,  Box  84,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 

'  to  buy,  cash,  old-fashioned  furniture, 

ska.  i  condition ;  send  description,  photos  or 
,  es  with  price.  ADVERTISER  6984,  care 
nm-a!  New-Yorker. 

U;!’'KRi,oney-  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat,  $1.65, 
el,;,., .Raid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60-lb.  cans 
F  amber  anti  white  comb.  ROSCOE 

■  W  IX SON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Cannibalism  in  Poultry 

The  time  for  housing  pullets  is  on  us, 
and  more  than  a  few  poultrymen  are  fac¬ 
ing.  it  with  considerable  uneasiness.  To 
many  of  us,  to  practically  all  those  with 
commercial  flocks,  the  danger  that  brings 
the  biggest  losses  of  the  year,  has  to  be 
met,  cannibalism.  There  are  those  who, 
after  a  mortality  from  this  cause  of  from 
a  fourth  to  a  third  of  their  flocks,  have 
had  to  sell  out,  especially  during  the  past 
two  years. 

How  are  we  to  meet  this  scourge?  On 
no  other  point,  probably,  is  so  much  ad¬ 
vice  given,  with  so  little  result.  I  do  not 
claim  that  I  know  the  cure.  But  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  have  found  the  means  to  con¬ 
trol  the  evil  within  those  limits  which 
eliminate  the  danger  of  bankruptcy. 
Three  years  ago  I  suffered  a  loss  of  20 
per  cent  of  my  flock  before  the  end  of 
Winter.  “Keep  them  busy,”  advocated 
some.  I  did  all  I  could  to  afford  them 
vaudeville  entertainment,  literature,  in 
the  form  of  newspapers  to  tear  up,  extra 
feedings,  salt  pork  to  pick  at.  Still  the 
carcasses  piled  up.  “Less  corn,”  was  an¬ 
other  suggestion,  and  that  did  not  work. 
“Tip  their  beaks,”  said  others.  But  I 
balked  at  that.  If  I  shall  have  to  go 
around  manicuring  the  beaks  of  near  a 
thousand  birds  every  three  weeks,  I  am 
going  out  of  the  business. 

There  came  a  pause  in  the  massacre. 
For  three  days  not  a  death  occurred. 
Why?  I  had  given  the  birds  a  dose  of 
salts?  Was  that  it?  After  the  killing 
had  been  resumed  I  tried  the  salts  again, 
and  again  came  a  pause.  Salts  checks 
it.  Common  salt,  cautiously  administer¬ 
ed,  also  does  it.  But  there  is  a  price  to 
pay.  It  means  cleaning  out  the  litter 
every  few  days  if  you  want  to  keep  the 
house  dry.  And,  even  more  serious,  it  re¬ 
duces  production,  in  proportion  to  its  ef¬ 
ficacy.  Nevertheless,  it  got  me  through 
the  season  with  only  a  20  per  cent  loss. 

But  anyhow,  it  was  a  clew  to  the  trou¬ 
ble.  Two  years  ago,  within  a  week  after 
housing  the  first  pen  of  pullets,  the  per¬ 
formance  was  resumed.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  birds  were  constipated.  So 
I  gave  them  cabbage  and  kale.  Not  mere¬ 
ly  an  appetizer,  but  lots  of  it,  and  then 
some  more.  And  that  worked.  But  so 
much  green  stuff  displaced  mash.  So  pro¬ 
duction  didn't  climb  as  it  should.  Molas¬ 
ses  is  a  laxative,  and  you  don’t  need  to 
fill  their  crops  with  it.  I  tried  it,  and  it 
worked.  The  rest  of  the  Winter  I  got 
through  with  not  more  than  one  or  two 
deaths  a  week  out  of  a  flock  of  700. 

Then  came  Spring  and  heavier  produc¬ 
tion.  Deaths  climbed.  First  two,  then 
three,  a  week.  More  molasses,  without 
any  effect.  Constipation  wasn’t  the  cause 
now.  Now  it  was  prolapsus,  pure  and 
simple.  However,  I  got  through  the  sea¬ 
son  with  a  loss  considerably  smaller  than 
the  year  before. 

I  am  offering  a  few  observations  from 
my  own  experience  for  what  they  are 
worth,  with  one  or  two  suggestions  that 
I  hope  others  will  follow  up  as  well.  It 
takes  a  long  series  of  experiments  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  anything  conclusive  in  the  chicken 
business.  We  have  to  feel  our  way,  and 
be  willing  to  adapt  our  theories  to  the 
facts,  as  they  are  developed.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  adult  cannibalism.  One 
occurs  in  the  Fall,  the  other  in  the 
Spring,  each  with  its  own  separate  cause. 
The  first  is  largely,  perhaps  entirely, 
caused  by  constipation,  due  to  the  sudden 
confinement,  to  which  the  birds  have  not 
been  accustomed.  To  my  mind  the  new 
practice  of  feeding  the  grain  in  hoppers, 
and  so  curtailing  scratching,  does  not  im¬ 
prove  matters.  In  my  case  a  laxative 
came  very  near  to  being  a  cure.  For  the 
past  two  years  I  have  had  almost  no  can¬ 
nibalism  during  the  Winter. 

The  Spring  cannibalism,  and  it  may 
begin  in  February  with  heavy  laying 
birds,  is  caused  by  proplapsus ;  the  ovi¬ 
duct,  its  muscles  weakened  by  overwork, 
drops  down  and  is  visible.  This  trouble 
I  have  always  had,  during  15  years  of 
chicken  experience.  The  only  difference 
is  that  it  has  been  growing  steadily 
worse  during  the  past  few  years,  and  I 
am  going  to  suggest  a  possible  cause  for 
that. 

We  all  have  hunches,  and  one  of  mine 
is  that  breeding  from  pullets  is  bad  medi¬ 
cine.  The  point  is  I  try  to  get  chicks 
hatched  from  birds  who  have  survived  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  pullet  year.  But 
where  can  you  get  them  now-a-days?  So 
I  produce  a  few  from  my  own  flock,  but 
not  enough.  So  I  have  the  two  kinds. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  toe- 
punehed  my  birds.  When  they  began 
laying,  I  began  watching.  The  green 
stuff  and  molasses  worked,  so  nothing  was 
proved,  one  way  or  the  other.  Come 
Spring,  and  oviducts  began  dropping. 
But  never  a  bird  with  a  hole  in  its  foot 
dropped  an  oviduct.  That  sounds  con¬ 
vincing.  However,  I  want  to  be  honest. 
Many  of  the  survivors  still  had  holes  in 
their  feet,  but  also — many  had  grown 
over.  This  year  I  am  not  toe-punching ; 
the  birds  will  go  into  separate  houses. 

Yet  here  is  a  suggestion  that  I  would 
like  to  see  followed  up  by  a  great  number 
of  experimenters ;  an  experiment  that 
need  cost  nothing.  We  know  that  any 
animal  organism  that  reproduces  before 
full  maturity  tends  toward  physical  weak¬ 
ness.  To  be  concrete,  take  your  flock  of 
pullets  in  February,  when  you  begin  gath¬ 
ering  their  eggs  for  hatching.  You  have 
picked  out  the  best,  and  they  look  fine. 
But  how  many  of  those  fine  birds  drop  by 
the  wayside  soon  after  and  all  through  the 
Spring  and  Summer?  It  is  during  this 
period,  after  you  have  done  your  early 


hatching  that  the  majority  of  your  ovi¬ 
duct  casualties  occur.  Yet  you  have  been 
breeding  from  these  weaklings.  A  large 
proportion  of  your  chicks  will  be  the 
daughters  of  mothers  that  have  gone  un¬ 
der  because  of  weak  oviducts.  The  proof 
is  in  what  happens  to  the  survivors ; 
they  go  through  their  second  year  with 
only  now  and  then  a  very  rare  case  of 
oviduct  weakness. 

Heavy  production — 200  eggs  a  year 
and  over — is  a  development  of  very  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  hen,  as  an  organism, 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  adjust  herself  to 
the  heavy  strain,  especially  on  her  oviduct 
muscles.  It.  requires  generations  of  breed¬ 
ing  to  bring  up  the  physical  mechanism 
to  meet  the  increased  task.  Breeding 
from  pullets  will  never  accomplish  it.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  breeding  from  those 
birds  which  have  passed  the  test,  and 
that  test  is  only  beginning  when  the 
breeding  period  is  past. 

Connecticut.  albert  sonnichsen. 


Adding  to  Protein  Content 

IIow  can  I  take  the  following  poultry 
ration  and  make  it  read  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  instead  of  18  per  cent  protein  as  it 
is  now  supposed  to  be?  What  change 
must  I  make  to  include  from  8  to  10  per 
cent  Alfalfa  leaf  meal?  I  would  much 
rather  increase  the  milk  instead  of  the 
meat  scrap  to  gain  the  desired  end:  300 
lbs.  wheat  bran,  400  lbs.  flour  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  200  lbs.  heavy  fine  ground  oats, 
650  lbs.  yellow  eornmeal,  200  lbs.  meat 
scraps,  200  lbs.  dried  buttermilk,  10  lbs. 
salt.  a.  m.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Making  a  mash  formula  jibe  with  de¬ 
sired  figures  is  good  exercise  for  those 
mathematically  inclined  but  not  wholly 
satisfactory  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  hard  to  find  two 
tables  of  constituents  of  poultry  feeds 
that  are  alike ;  a  fact  easily  understood 
when  it  is  considered  that  feeds  vary  in 
their  composition,  and  men  and  measures 
employed  in  making  chemical  analyses 
vary  also.  That  there  should  be  something 
like  agreement  between  those  who  analyze 
feeds  is  more  strange  than  that  they 
should  not  all  reach  the  same  results. 
This  variation  is  handy  when  you  want 
to  juggle  your  figures  to  make  results 
come  out  right,  but  disconcerting  when 
you  want  to  be  scientifically  accurate.  Al¬ 
falfa  meal,  for  instance,  varies  from  10 
to  30  per  cent  in  the  proportion  of  protein 
given  ;  due,  of  course,  to  conditions  where 
the  Alfalfa  is  raised  and  harvested  and 
the  amount  of  stems  included  with  leaves 
and  blossoms  in  its  manufacture.  Al¬ 
falfa  from  the  irrigated  regions  of  the 
West  is  superior  in  color  and  protein  con¬ 
tent  to  that  of  the  East.  The  leaves  con¬ 
tain  more  protein  and  less  fiber  than  the 
stems;  a  marked  variation  in  composition 
of  Alfalfa  “meal”  is,  therefore,  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Other  ingredients  of  a  poul¬ 
try  mash  are  not  all  alike  in  composition 
and,  more  than  that,  the  exact  proportions 
of  the  various  ingredients  of  food  that  a 
fowl  needs  for  most  efficient  and  economi¬ 
cal  production  and  growth  are  not  known. 
All  these  are  estimates,  based  upon 
studies  in  animal  nutrition,  and  can  be 
expected  to  no  more  than  approximate 
exactness.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  a  hen  from  a  percentage 
table  of  feed  constituents.  The  results 
of  countless  trials  have  shown  what  foods 
are  needed  and  in  about  what  proportions. 
The  hen  will  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
balancing  for  herself  if  not  deprived  of 
some  needed  food  element. 

If  you  wish  to  add  10  per  cent  of  Al¬ 
falfa  leaf  meal  to  the  formula  that  you 
are  using  and  raise  the  proportion  of  pro¬ 
tein  from  18  to  20  per  cent,  you  may  do 
this  by  substituting  200  lbs.  of  Alfalfa 
leaf  meal  (22.5  per  cent  protein)  for  the 
200  lbs.  of  ground  oats  (9  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein).  This  adds  27  of  the  needed  extra 
40  lbs.  of  protein.  To  obtain  the  addi¬ 
tional  amount  of  protein,  you  may  sub¬ 
stitute  100  lbs.  of  dried  buttermilk  (28 
per  cent  protein)  for  an  equal  amount  of 
flour  wheat  middlings  (15  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein).  This  adds  the  required  13  lbs.  of 
protein  to  make  up  the  40  lbs.  The  per¬ 
centages  here  given  are  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein,  somewhat  less  than  total  protein 
content  of  a  feed,  but  the  only  one  con¬ 
cerned  in  nutrition.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  will  improve  the  original  formula, 
but  it  will  bring  it  up  to  your  required 
standard  and  add  the  Alfalfa  leaf  meal 
and  dried  buttermilk  that  you  wish  in  it. 
A  good  ration  for  egg  production — grain 
and  mash — should  contain  from  3.5  to  5 
per  cent  of  fiber,  12  to  15  per  cent  of 
digestible  protein,  of  which  4  to  5  per 
cent  should  be  animal  protein,  and  70  to 
75  per  cent  of  digestible  nutrients 
(Hurd).  M.  Li,  V, 


MAKE 

MORE  MONEY 


l  r-  j  JJJ  Ross  owners  get 

(jy — ijpi  quick  profits.  Thro® 

housos  —  all  sizes. 

Write  today  for  big  Ross  Catalog — free 
liuy  now — Pay  later 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 
Check  items  wanted.  900  Warder  St 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

H.  MacKELLA  l£’8  SONS  CO..  I’ceksklH,  N.Y. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Hatches  every  week 
in  the  year. 

We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler 
raisers  and  can  quote  attractive 
prices  to  large  buyers. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


SPECIAL? EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY  -  WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Very  high  quality  chicks  bred  especially  for  high  egg  pro 
ductiou.  Pure  Bred.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  100%  Live  Delivery- 
Carefully  selected  by  experts. 

Bar.,  Wh„  Bf.  Rocks;  Wh. 

Sil.  Led  Wyandottes;  S.C.  25  50  100  500 

Reds;  Wh„  Bf. Orpingtons  $8.25  $0.00  $11.50  $55.00 

Jer.Bl.  Giants,  L.  Brahmas  4.00  8.00  16.00  72.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  2.75  5.26  10.00  47.50 

Catalog,  Free  Book,  “IIow  to  Uulse  Chicks”  with  each  order. 
THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO 


Hubbard  Farms  Reds— Chicks 

at  Reduced  Summer  Prices 

All  breeders  100%  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Sturdy,  livable  chicks,  early  maturing,  heavy 
laying,  large  egg  strain. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CATALOG. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


PARKS  C  BARRED  ROCKS 

BUY  YOUR  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS  NOW 
at  about  ONE-THIRD  what  they  will  cost  later  on. 

CHOICE  BREEDERS  too  at  special  price. 

Take  advantage  of  this  annual  pi  lee 
reduction  to  get  started  with  some  of 
America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Write  for  complete 
prices  ami  40th  anniversary  catalog. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  100  600  1000 

Barred  Rocks .  $0.00  $42.60  $85  00 

R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.00 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  New  circular  free,  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F,  B.  Leister,  Prop»  McAHwtervIlle.  Pa. 

MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  *10  per  100;  Light  and  Heavy,  *12;  All 
Heavy,  *t  4.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more,  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  In  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Pay  after 
arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Better  order 
right  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily.  Immediate 
shipment.  We  hatch  all  year.  Send  for  folder. 
SCHOEHBOUH'S  H«ICH£RT.  3«0  M.in  si  ,  H.ctcni.cl,  8.  J.  Phone  1B04 

BABV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  *  8.00  per  100 

I  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  7.00  per  100 

CHICK” <1  Barred  Rocks  .  9.00  per  100 

LlllLlVd  s.  C.  Reds .  9.00  per  100 

Aiieud  Delivery  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

August  Delivery  Mixed .  7  00  per  100 

600  lots  14c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  P,  LEI8TEK,  M  <  A lister vl He,  l’enna. 

DR.  ROMIG’S«Hi’.itv  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  *10.410  per  100 

White  Wyandottes . .  18.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  8.00  per  j00 

100%  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  RQMIG,  Veterinarian _ BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

Broiler  Chicks  E,‘ir  iCSIE'S 

■2°  pi  ©paid.  Live  delivery.  Hatches  weekly  of  strong 
chicks  guaranteed. 

SLIDLLI  Q,\  FARMS  ,  Wawhlngtonvllle,  Pa. 

3>  ULSH’S  s£hF£1<Psr 

'  f  White  Wyandottes  .  .  *10  OO  per  XOO 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  10.00  per  too 

/  Heavy  Mixed  ....  8.00  per  100 

, „  „  l?.uJler  ce,|t  hve  arrival.  Prepaid. 

_ JAS,  E.  ULSH _ BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

Quality  Chicks  'SS: 

,  „„„„  ,  “  ...  Write  for  prices  on  600 

and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  HAUMUAHItWF.lt,  Hearer  Spring.,  Penna 

CAmto0'0'  D.— Barred  Rocks,  $10—100;  $90—1,000. 

Heavy  Mixed,  $8— 100.  White  Rocks,  $11— 
100.  Large  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  $9—100.  100%  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  TWIN  HATPHKHY.  MrAll.tervllle,  Pa. 

Hanson  Strain  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  large  egg  hens,  *3.00  up.  Circular. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM  .  MONTVALE.  N,  J. 

“PUREBRED”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  per  100;  $90  per  1,000;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100; 
Black  Giants,  $15  per  100.  Prompt  service.  C.  O.  I). 

FhiiH.  1\  Ewing _ Rte  1 _ MeCJIure,  Penn  a. 

sa°lre300  !p.r.ci;idy  Barred  Rock  Pullets,4^** 

for  breeding  purposes.  Price,  $1.75  each  in  lots  of  60. 
Terms:  One-half  with  order  and  the  balance  C.  O.  D 

Address  BROADVIEW  FARMS  HAMPTON.  N.  J. 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  #10.1)0  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  *8.00  a  100 
llerbnter’8  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88.  Mel  lure.  Pa. 

If ^ H HI'D  ROCK  CHICKS — For  Broiler..  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery  0  (' 

Abl.KN  HAITIIKItY  A  POULTRY  KAItM,  Hrafqrd.  Delaware 

BRED-TO-LAV  BARRED  ROCKS,  PULLETS  AND 
COCKERELS.  J .  TROPEANO,  Sparrow  Bush.  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  very  valu¬ 
able  information  that  you  were  able  to 
give  me  in  regard  to  my  recent  inquiry, 
also  the  very  prompt  service  and  good 
advice  you  gave  me.  In  return  for  your 
services  1  am  enclosing  check  for  $5. 
Kindly  accept  this  small  token  as  a  gift 
to  the  Publisher’s  Desk  department  for 
the  valuable  information  you  are  giving 
your  subscribers  in  this  department. 

Pennsylvania.  C.  H.  s. 

We  appreciate  the  sentiment  and  the 
generosity  expressed  by  our  Pennsylvania 
friend,  but  wTe  cannot  accept  pay  for  any 
service  of  Publisher’s  Desk.  The  service 
belongs  to  our  subscriber  and  the  remit¬ 
tance  is  credited  to  his  subscription  ac¬ 
count.  Tbe  steady  growth  of  our  sub¬ 
scription  list  during  the  years  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  good  interest  of  old 
friends  who  have  appreciated  the  service 
of  the  paper  themselves  and  brought  their 
neighbors  and  friends  into  the  family  of 
readers.  This  is  a  co-operative  service 
on  their  part  which  we  have  always  ap¬ 
preciated  more  than  we  have  ever  been 
able  to  fully  express. 

Tbe  following  item  from  Florists’’  Ex¬ 
change  expresses  the  same  sentiments  on 
correspondence  courses  that  have  so  often 
been  printed  in  Publisher’s  Desk : 

(Some  rock-bottom  truths  convincing¬ 
ly  expressed  in  “The  Smith  Salesman — 
a  Bulletin  of  Confidential  Information,” 
published  by  E.  D.  Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Winona,  Ont.,  of  which  John  Watson  is 
sales  manager.) 

Several  of  our  representatives  have 
asked  us  to  recommend  a  good  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in  salesmanship.  There  is  no 
such  thing.  There  are,  however,  many 
ways  to  separate  a  sucker  and  his  money. 
That  is  one  of  them. 

There  is  no  formula  to  salesmanship. 
There  is  no  magic  about  it.  Success  in 
selling  is  not  genius;  it  is  .just  persist¬ 
ent  hard  work. 

The  average  man  is  just  like  yourself. 
He  thinks  as  you  think.  He  speaks  the 
language  you  speak.  If  you  talk  to  him 
and  tell  him  what  you  have  for  sale,  and 
why  he  needs  it  or  ought  to  have  it  for 
the  pleasure  or  the  profit  he  can  get  out 
of  it — why,  that  is  salesmanship.  You 
can  sell  anything  if  you  can  make  people 
want  what  you  have  for  sale.  It  is  your 
job  and  ours  to  make  them  want  gardens 
and  orchards.  If  a  man  buys  an  orchard, 
it  is  because  he  expects  it  to  pay  him.  If 
he  buys  a  garden,  it  is  because  lie  expects 
to  enjoy  it  and  to  have  it  add  to  the  value 
of  the  home. 

You  can’t  learn  salesmanship  from  a 
correspondence  school.  You  learn  how  to 
sell  things  by  selling  them.  You  learn  to 
swim  by  getting  in  the  water.  Come  on 
in.  The  water’s  fine  ! 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  dis¬ 
missed  a  complaint  charging  the  Lionel 
Strongfort  Institute  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
with  misrepresenting  its  prices  for  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  in  physical  culture  and 
misleading  advertisements  as  to  results  to 
be  obtained  from  them.  Dismissal  was 
granted  following  agreement  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  abandon  use  of  the  alleged  unfair 
practices.' — Bulletin. 

Lionel  Strongfort  is  conducting  a  mail 
course  in  physical  culture  and,  while  he 
will  now  modify  his  claims  and  practice 
to  comply  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  rulings,  the  value  of  the  course 
is  left  an  open  question.  Tiie  Rural 
New-Yorker  doesn’t  recommend  invest¬ 
ment  in  any  correspondence  courses.  No 
advertising  in  this  line  is  accepted. 

The  enclosed  letter  was  received  by  me 
from  the  Hand  Made  Handkerchief  Co., 
Chicago.  Let  me  know  if  they  are  a  re¬ 
liable  firm  on  not.  MRS.  s.  E.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  handkerchief  proposition  has  all 
the  “earmarks”  of  the  regular  work-at- 
home  scheme.  This  woman  is  asked  to 
do  embroidering  on  handkerchiefs  and 
finishing  edges,  the  company  agreeing  to 
pay  20  cents  for  the  work  on  each  hand¬ 
kerchief.  She  is  asked  to  send  $1  for 
the  material  for  two  sample  handker¬ 
chiefs.  When  the  sample  handkerchiefs 
have  passed  inspection  more  material  is 
to  be  sent  C.O.D.  for  $2,  so  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  parts  with  $3  before  she  learns 
whether  the  company  will  pay  for  the 
work.  We  have  no  record  of  any  concern 
sending  out  material  for  home  work  that 
ever  did  pay  for  the  work  as  agreed. 
These  schemes  will  increase  and  multiply 
as  the  Fall  approaches.  Beware  of  get¬ 
ting  caught! 


Perhaps  your  readers  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  being  warned  against  one  of  the 
most  annoying  advertising  devices  I  have 
yet  encountered. 

1  received  today  a  notification  from  a 
grocer  in  a  near-by  town  that  he  was 
holding  an  important  package  for  me, 
and  would  I  please  come  and  get  it  at 
once.  I  motored  over,  some  miles,  to  get 
it — and  found  that  the  package  was  a 
sample  of  baking  powder.  Apparently  this 
company,  or  its  distributing  agents,  has 
invented  this  bright  way  of  calling  its 
wares  very  distinctly  to  the  attention  of 
prospective  buyers. 

If  your  other  readers  will  follow  my 
example,  and  decline  to  use  any  prod¬ 
ucts  of  firms  using  such  grossly  imperti¬ 
nent  methods  of  advertising,  the  nuisance 
will  soon  stop.  A.  D.  F. 

New  York. 

Such  methods  of  advertising  do  not 
produce  good  will,  which  is  the  primary 
object  of  all  advertising.  In  this  case 
the  annoyance  has  prejudiced  the  pros¬ 
pect  toward  the  product  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  is  doubtful  that  he  will  ever 
become  a  purchaser  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  goods.  Perhaps  the  local 
grocer  is  responsible  for  this  transgres¬ 
sion  of  good  business  ethics. 

A  “flying  squadron”  of  Post  Office  In¬ 
spectors,  headed  by  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  George  J.  Mintzer,  de¬ 
scended  on  the  offices  of  Anderson  &  Co., 
at  40  Exchange  Place,  late  yesterday  and 
rounded  up  more  than  20  employes. 

According  to  Mr.  Mintzer,  Anderson 
&  Co.  formerly  did  business  under  the 
name,  “The  Market  Financial  Service,” 
publishing  what  they  termed  “The  Fi¬ 
nancial  Service  Weekly”  and  “The  Fin¬ 
ancial  Service  Daily.”  The  present  sheets 
published  by  the  firm  are  known  as  An¬ 
derson’s  Daily  and  Weekly! 

Mr.  Tuttle  said  the  company  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  “putting  over”  securities  of 
doubtful  value,  “or  worse,”  through 
printed  advice  to  investors. 

Investigation  revealed  the  company  oc¬ 
cupied  half  of  one  floor  at  40  Exchange 
Place  and  that  in  one  room  30  employes 
were  busy.  There  was  a  printing  plant, 
multigraphing  machines,  tickers,  more 
than  40  telephones  and  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  furniture. 

The  above  report  from  the  New  York 
City  dailies,  gives  an  insight  into  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  public  is  swindled  on  il¬ 
legitimate  investments.  The  “tipster 
sheet”  is  the  instrument  for  catching 
suckers.  Many  of  these  sheets  are  so 
cleverly  disguised  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  legitimate  invest¬ 
ment  circulars.  The  only  safety  lies  in 
making  a  thorough  investigation  of  any 
securities  offered  before  investing  in 
them. 

Inquiries  from  our  subscribers  indicate 
clearly  that  many  of  our  readers  do  not 
understand  the  new  insurance  law  tak¬ 
ing  effect  September  1,  and  as  a  result 
are  imposed  upon  by  unscrupulous  in¬ 
surance  agents.  We  therefore  print  the 
notice  just  sent  out  by  Charles  A.  Har¬ 
nett,  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  for 
the  further  information  of  our  readers  on 
the  subject : 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1G. — Queries  reach¬ 
ing  the  office  of  Charles  A.  Harnett,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  indicate  that 
there  is  still  misapprehension  as  to  the 
applicability  of  the  Financial  Responsi¬ 
bility  Law,  which  will  become  effective 
September  1.  Contrary  to  the  impression 
created  by  statements  of  some  insurance 
agents  every  motorist  will  not  be  required 
to  furnish  evidence  of  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  after  September  1.  The  Bureau  of 
Motor  Vehicles  emphasizes  and  desires  the 
widest  publicity  of  the  fact  that  no  per¬ 
son  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  new  law  unless  he  has  failed  to  pay 
a  judgment  for  damages  in  an  automobile 
accident  or  he  has  been  convicted  of  any 
of  the  following  : 

1.  Speeding  or  reckless  driving,  if  in¬ 
jury  to  person  or  damage  to  property  has 
resulted,  or 

2.  Driving  a  motor  vehicle  without  a 
license,  or 

3.  Driving  a  motor  vehicle  while  in¬ 
toxicated,  or 

4.  Leaving  the  scene  of  an  accident 
without  reporting,  or 

5.  An  offense  in  any  other  State  which 
would  be  a  violation  of  any  of  the  above 
if  committed  in  this  State. 

A  motorist  who  fails  to  pay  within  15 
days  a  judgment  obtained  as  the  result 
of  a  motor  vehicle  accident  involving  in¬ 
jury  or  death  or  damage  to  property  to 
the  amount  of  ,$100  or  more  shall  become 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Responsibility  Law. 

Another  false  impression  is  that  after 
September  1  insurance  policies  issued  by 
companies  not  authorized  to  do  business 
in  this  State  will  be  ineffective.  Such 
policies  are  not  affected  by  the  new  law. 
The  holder  of  such  policies  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  insure  with  a  company  author¬ 
ized  to  do  business  in  this  State  only  if  he 
becomes  liable  under  the  new  law  and 
chooses  to  give  evidence  of  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  through  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany. 


Borers  in  Old  House 
Timbers 

I  would  like  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  wood  worms  found  in  old  timber. 
My  home  is  about  100  years  old.  The 
main  timbers  are  very  large.  About  three 
years  ago  I  went  down  cellar  and  found 
what  I  thought  might  be  sawdust.  It  has 
been  getting  worse  ever  since.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  painted  the  timber  with  creosote, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  much  effect. 
1  noticed  the  other  day  that  trouble  start¬ 
ed  in  again.  It  seems  to  start  about 
the  middle  of  June  and  keeps  on  until 
cold  weather.  What  can  I  do  to  over¬ 
come  this  trouble?  E.  l.  ». 

New  York. 

We  "were  called  the  other  day  in  con¬ 
sultation  on  a  mystifying  case  of  injury 
to  timbers  in  a  very  beautiful  old  English 
hall.  Piles  of  coarse  sawdust  as  large  as 
one’s  fist  were  accumulating  on  the  floor 
and  on  top  of  some  of  the  timbers  near 
the  roof.  No  external  evidence  could  be 
found  to  indicate  the  source  of  the  saw¬ 
dust,  but  by  quiet  observation  with  the 
aid  of  a  stepladder  and  a  flashlight  we 
finally  saw  bits  of  the  sawdust  coming 
from  a  joint  in  the  ridgepole  beam.  Fur¬ 
ther  investigation  convinced  us  that  the 
big  black  carpenter  ant  had  taken  up  its 
abode  in  the  ridgepole,  probably  gaining 
access  from  above  and  beneath  the  roof 
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be  mostly  of  sapwood,  or  if  it  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  treated  in  place,  it  may  have 
to  be  removed  and  replaced  by  heartwood 
material.  g.  w.  h. 


Building  Septic  Tank 

I  am  building  a  septic  tank  for  plumb¬ 
ing  according  to  the  pamphlet  I  send 
Am  I  safe  in  following  this,  as  I  have 
been  told  that  I  should  put  a  concrete 
partition  in  the  center  instead  of  baffle 
boards?  j.  w. 

The  septic  tank  when  properly  installed 
forms  one  of  the  best  means  of  caring 
for  farm  sewage  safely.  There  are  a 
number  of  bulletins  available  showing  the 
construction  clearly.  The  one  furnished 
by  our  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  very 
good  and  is  suited  to  your  region. 

Whether  the  baffle  boards  are  made 
from  plank  or  from  concrete  is  largely 
a  matter  of  choice.  The  purpose  of  the 
baffle  boards  is  to  check  the  flow  through 
the  tank,  making  the  contents  quiet,  pro¬ 
viding  the  best  condition  possible  for  the 
growth  of  the  bacteria  which  act  on  the 
solid  sewage,  breaking  it  down  so  that 
the  greater  portion  of  it  will  pass  out 
of  the  discharge  end  of  the  tank  in  a 
fluid  condition.  Wood  does  not  decay 
when  saturated,  and  as  these  baffle  boards 
are  always  wet,  they  are  practically  ever¬ 
lasting.  A  point  in  their  favor  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  much  easier  to  put  in  place 


This  picture  shows  a  sleeping  berth  on  a  long-distance  bus.  It  is  paneled  in  American 
walnut,  sumptuously  upholstered  and  provided  with  running  hot  and  cold  tcater.  It 
has  accommodations  for  18  day  passengers,  with  comfortable  berths  for  eight.  Dining 
facilities  excel  anything  attempted  before,  on  a  bus.  A  hot-water  heating  system  is 
used  to  keep^  comfortable  temperature  during  cold  iveather.  This  bus  cost  in  the 

neighborhood  of  $35,000 


tiles.  Probably  the  ridgepole  is  honey¬ 
combed  for  some  distance  and  the  only 
feasible  method  of  getting  at  the  ants 
seems  to  be  to  bore  augur  holes  in  the 
timber  here  and  there,  put  bunches  of 
cotton  saturated  with  carbon  bisulphide 
in  the  holes  and  quickly  plug  them  up. 
The  gas  ought  to  kill  the  colony,  but  it 
may  not,  and  the  ridgepole  may  have  to 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  a  new  one. 

There  is  another  group  of  insects,  the 
individuals  of  which  become  serious  pests, 
even  worse  than  ants,  of  timbers  in  build¬ 
ings.  These  are  the  powder-post  beetles ; 
and  from  the  description  given  by  E.  L.  D. 
I  judge  that  the  timbers  of  his  house  are 
infested  with  these  small  reddish-brown 
beetles. 

These  insects  are  difficult  to  get  at 
when  infesting  timbers  in  a  house.  If  the 
beams  could  be  dropped  into  a  huge  vat 
and  soaked  in  creosote  the  borers  could  be 
killed,  but  when  sprayed  with  the  material 
the  timbers  are  not  always  penetrated  to 
depths  sufficient  to  reach  the  beetles. 

Fortunately  these  beetles  do  not  work 
in  heartwood ;  they  infest  only  the  sap- 
wood  of  timbers,  and  usually  the  beams 
of  old  houses  do  not  have  much  sapwood 
in  them.  Usually,  by  several  successive 
applications  this  part  of  the  timbers  can 
be  fairly  well  saturated,  provided  it  is 
exposed  and  can  be  reached. 

The  most  convenient  substance  for 
treating  wood  infested  with  powder-post 
beetles  is  ordinary  kerosene  oil  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  half  and  half  kerosene  and  creo¬ 
sote  oil — the  latter  can  be  obtained  from 
dealers  in  builders’  supplies.  The  infested 
wood  should  be  mopped  with  the  oils,  or 
the  liquid  may  be  sprayed  on  the  timbers 
if  preferred.  Two  or  three  successive 
treatments  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
success. 

If  any  one  of  the  timbers  happens  to 


than  would  be  a  concrete  slab  taking 
their  place. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  in 
mind  the  construction  of  a  two-chamber 
tank.  Where  a  double-chamber  tank  is 
used  it  is  made  with  a  concrete  partition 
dividing  it  into  twro  parts.  The  second 
chamber  usually  has  a  capacity  of  about 
or.e-third  that  of  chamber  No.  1.  In  the 
second  chamber  is  installed  an  automatic 
siphon  that  discharges  the  liquids  in  the 
second  chamber  whenever  they  rise  to  a 
certain  height.  When  the  liquids  are  dis¬ 
charged  by  this  automatic  siphon  they  go 
out  with  a  rush  and  flush  to  every  part 
of  the  disposal  system  of  tile.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  getting  the  liquids  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  top  soil  of  the  disposal 
field,  where  the  soil  bacteria  work  on  the 
impurities  still  remaining  in  them.  These 
bacteria  must  have  air  to  live  and  cannot 
exist  in  a  waterlogged  soil.  The  alter¬ 
nate  discharge  and  filling  of  the  second 
chamber,  in  addition  to  carrying  the  sew¬ 
age  to  all  parts  of  the  disposal  system, 
gives  the  soil  about  the  tile  a  chance  to 
rest  and  dry  out  while  the  chamber  is 
again  filling.  No  portion  of  the  disposal 
field  is  overloaded,  consequently  this  type 
of  tank  is  sometimes  advised  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature  and  does  not 
absorb  liquids  readily. 

With  the  single  chamber  tank  such  as 
you  have  marked,  the  liquids  dribble 
slowly  into  the  discharge  system  just  as 
they  are  added  from  the  house.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  the  soil  of  the  disposal  system 
near  the  tank  becoming  more  or  less  satu¬ 
rated,  particularly  if  of  a  retentive  na¬ 
ture.  However,  the  single  chamber  tank 
is  largely  used  because  it  is  easier  to 
construct  and  the  cost  is  much  less,  anu 
under  usual  conditions  it  gives  very  satis¬ 
factory  service.  Robert  h.  smith. 


Farmer  (to  friend  1  :  “I  hear,  Bert, 
that  while  ye  were  in  the  city  ye  took  up 
this  here  golf.  How’d  ye  like  it?”  Bert  : 
“Well,  it  ain’t  bad.  It’s  a  bit  harder 
than  hoein’  turnips  an’  a  bit  easier  than 
diggin’  potatoes.” — Vancouver  Province. 
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Salesmen  Wanted 

For  established  territory  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Salesman 
should  be  between  ages  of  30  and 
GO  and  must  have  car  in  which  to 
work  territory.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  man  who  has  been  success¬ 
ful  as  salesman  or  in  his  own 
business.  This  is  a  good  position 
which  will  pay  you  well.  Write 
The  Globe  Refining  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  at  once,  giving  record  of  your 
employment  or  business  during  the 
past  five  years. 

— . .  . - — a 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  private  farm;  experience  with  poultry  nec¬ 
essary;  permanent  position  for  right  man;  $100 
a  month  and  house;  state  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  church  affiliations.  A.  H.  MATHEWS, 
Brewster,  l'utnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  and  poultryman  to  locate  on  large  es¬ 
tate  along  Post  Road  near  New  York  City; 
barn  approved  for  grade  A  milk,  much  in  de¬ 
mand  wholesale  or  retail;  term  lease  less  than 
owning;  owner  can  furnish  some  employment. 
ADVERTISER  6951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1VANTED — Middle-aged  lady  for  housework,  $20 
month  and  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  6974, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  to  do  chores  and  light 
work  about  farm,  small  wages.  ADVERTISER 
6975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  and  dairy  work; 

steady  job.  C..  SCHULTHEIS,  Vincentown, 
N.  J. 


Live  Good  While  Making  a  Good 
Living  on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula 

Low  priced,  productive  land.  Town  and  waterfront 
homes.  Three  to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  Markets 
by  motor  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow 
and  freezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools, 
1  ,w  taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE. 
Address — 167  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFQ.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


WOMEN  WANTED  to  make  spare  money.  For 
information.  8AFTLEK  MFQ.  CO.,  Whitman,  Mass 

KODAK  FILMS  t^LJR^°V^ 

Developed  for  Be.  Prints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  Y0UNS  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Berths  St..  Alhsny,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted  to  milk  six  to  eight  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  and  care  for  small  herd  and 
young  stock;  up-to-date  place;  opportunity  for 
man  desiring  experience  in  raising  line  stock, 
and  in  advanced  registry  testing;  state  age,  ex 
perience;  send  references;  $60  monthly  and 
board.  BOX  38,  St.  James,  E.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  woman,  strong,  neat,  capable, 
ambitious,  from  farm  preferred,  wishing  to 
combine  opportunity  for  work  and  study  under 
direction,  to  make  her  home  with  teacher  using 
wheel  chair,  living  alone  in  own  home,  village, 
pleasant  surroundings,  fair  pay.  MISS  SWAN. 
Navesink,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Foreign  family  on  Maryland  farm; 

man  as  farmer;  woman  as  mother’s  helper 
and  housekeeper;  opportunity  for  honest,  ambi¬ 
tious  family.  ADVERTISER  6981,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


INDUSTRIOUS  farmhand,  good  milker.  East¬ 
ern  New  York  farm.  ADVERTISER  6983, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  THOMPSON  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Brattleboro,  Vt- 

Gives  15  months  instruction  in  practical  nursing. 
Women  from  20  to  40  years  of  age  received.  For  infor¬ 
mation.  apply  to  Superintendent. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  1b  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


AVANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUl  ER- 
INTENDENT  Letchworth  Village,  Ilnels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Experienced  cook  for  permanent 
position  in  private  family,  country;  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences ;  good  home,  ’T 

erences  needed;  write  MRS.  STIAUN  KELL  A. , 
Richmond,  Mass.  Telephone,  Richmond  17. 

PROTESTANT  white  woman,  cooking,  in  fami¬ 

ly  of  two  adults,  country  position;  references 
required  for  character,  ability ;  $15  weekly, 

wanted  after  Labor  Day.  ADVERTISER  0914, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  poultryman  with  pre¬ 
vious  practical  experience  and  references; 
young  man  with  knowledge  of  hatching  and 
brooding;  one  with  clean  character  who  will  ap¬ 
preciate  a  wholesome  home  atmosphere  and  will 
take  a  personal  interest  and  pride  in  the  busi¬ 
ness;  write,  stating  salary  and  references. 
HOMEAVOOD  FARM,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Refined  country  woman  as  house¬ 
keeper  on  farm;  cook,  wash,  make  butter,  etc., 
work  easy  with  electrical  appliances;  good  home 
and  wages  for  right  person;  2  in  family,  occa¬ 
sionally  4  to  6  extra;  references  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6945,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  no  children;  woman  do  house¬ 
work  for  three;  all  conveniences;  man  labor¬ 
er  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  6663,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  wanted — An  experienced  farmer  who  can 
make  150-acre  farm  pay,  located  near  Long 
Beach,  N.  J.;  live  stock,  with  all  improvements, 
main  road,  near  school;  owned  by  New  Y’ork 
business  man,  wants  farm  worked  on  co-opera¬ 
tive  basis;  wonderful  opportunity  for  right  par¬ 
ty;  will  consider  part  investment  in  live  stock; 
interest  in  any  branch  farming  to  make  good. 
ADVERTISER  6953,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — On  a  Guernsey  stock  farm  with  some 
fruit  and  trucking  on  the  side,  a  real  farm 
hand,  one  who  wants  a  steady  position  and  can 
take  an  interest  in  his  work;  no  cigarettes  or 
liquor;  we  all  work  on  this  farm  and  no  one 
need  apply  who  is  looking  for  an  easy  job; 
good  living  condition,  as  one  of  the  family,  and 
$50  a  month  to  start.  F.  AV.  COREY,  R.  D.  4, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  AVorking  foreman  for  high-class 
country  estate,  practical  farm,  two  hours  from 
New  York  on  east  side  Hudson  River;  purebred 
Holsteins;  high-class  living  conditions;  good 
wages  to  man  of  ability  and  character.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6952,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted;  cook  and  general  housework; 

experienced  general/  farmer,  not  over  middle 
age;  no  children;  modern  house,  all  conveniences; 
small  adult  family;  references  required;  state 
wages  and  all  particulars  in  letter.  JULIAN 
ANHALT,  Essex,  Conn. 


CHRISTIAN  couple  without  children,  executive, 
carpenter  and  farming;  wife  cook;  $1,800  and 
maintenance;  also  farmer  and  laundress,  $1,380; 
Particulars.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Ai  ANTED — Middle-aged,  married  man,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  on  small  private  place,  for  general  farm 
work;  one  who  drives  car  preferred;  two-room 
cottage,  light,  wood,  two  quarts  milk  daily, 
supplied;  wages  $80  to  $100  month.  Address 
8C0TT,  Box  115,  Montrose,  N.  Y.,  or  phone 
Peek  skill  629. 


'ANTED  —  AVorking  manager  for  200-acre 
t  ’utchess  County  farm;  young  orchard,  good 
'acuities  for  poultry,  dairy;  school  %  mile; 
position  permanent  starting  now;  name  terms 
and  state  experience  or  education.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1 HOROUGHLY  experienced  superintendent  for 
gentleman’s  farm  in  AVestchester  County; 
wnte,  giving  full  details.  ADVERTISER  6973, 
'  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


-MARRIED  or  single  man  to  work  on  small 
poultry  plant,  with  some  experience;  per¬ 
manent  position;  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADA’ERTISER  6986,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED  on  farm,  reliable  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  plain  cooking;  five  in  family; 
must  be  willing  to  help  with  laundry;  electric 
washer;  state  wages  first  letter.  MRS.  A.  B. 
JAYNE,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  eighth  grade  education;  must 
be  active  and  free  from  physical  deformities 
and  of  good  moral  habits;  salary  $00  to  $90  per 
month  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry;  lo¬ 
cated  in  AA’estcliester  County,  40  miles  from 
New  Y’ork  City;  promotion  according  to  ability 
and  service;  for  complete  information  apply  to 
LEO  J.  PALMER,  SI.D.,  Superintendent,  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  AA’omen,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


AA’OMAN  wanted— -AVaitress  and  cleaning,  sal¬ 
ary  $45  to  $50  per  month  and  maintenance; 
state  age,  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY 
TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
maintains  an  employment  agency  for  its 
graduates  in  dairying,  horticulture,  landscape 
gardening,  greenhouse  management,  poultry  and 
general  agriculture;  anyone  interested  in  good 
trained  working  men,  apply  to  C.  L.  GOODLING, 
Dean,  National  Farm  School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


FARM  manager  open,  thoroughly  versed  com¬ 
mercial  farming,  dairying;  breeding,  market¬ 
ing  on  practical,  scientific  basis  for  profitable 
results;  references  certifying  such  ability.  BOX 
47,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


MANAGER,  farm  and  estate,  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  all  branches  of  agriculture  in  all  its 
modern  features;  college  training,  17  years’  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  profitably  managed  farms  and  es¬ 
tates;  highest  reference  from  former  and  pres¬ 
ent  employers.  ADA’ERTISER  6906,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  manager  or  head  gardener  open  for 
engagement,  having  had  life  and  agricultural 
college  experience  in  every  department  of  agri¬ 
cultural  work;  thorough  knowledge  of  purebred 
stock,  A.R.  work,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
greenhouse,  and  landscape  work,  working  from 
blue  prints,  etc.;  unlimited  experience  in  rais¬ 
ing  poultry,  turkeys,  pheasants  and  water-fowl; 
familiar  with  all  construction  work,  willing  to 
develop  old  or  new  estate  where  neatness, 
thrift  and  honesty  would  be  appreciated;  no 
tobacco  or  profanity;  married,  American,  no 
children;  excellent  references.  Address  POST 
OFFICE  BOX  218,  North  Cohassett,  Mass. 


POULTRY  manager,  single,  30,  thoroughly 
trained  and  experienced  in  all  branches,  de¬ 
sires  position  commercial  or  private  estate,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  foreman,  private  or  commercial,  seven 
years’  experience,  college  training,  33  years 
old,  married.  ADA’ERTISER  6928,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  gentlewoman  with  daughter  nine  de¬ 
sires  position;  responsible,  capable  housekeep¬ 
er.  secretary  or  florist;  telephone  392-J  Boonton. 
MRS.  CONSHORS,  P.  O.  Box  292,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED,  refined  woman  desires  position 
as  managing  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER 
6943,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  15  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  present  charge  private  estate  Stamford, 
Conn.;  wants  change  October  1;  unquestionable 
references;  nine  years  last  place.  ADVERTISER 
6947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  28,  prefer  registered  herd 
doing  advanced  registry  work,  or  producing 
certified  milk;  best  of  references;  start  any 
time.  ADA'EItTISER  6948,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AV  ANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  small  es¬ 
tate,  hotel  or  farm,  by  single  man  of  43  years; 
good  habits,  competent  and  reliable;  references 
furnished.  ADA’ERTISER  6949,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  18,  wishes  housework;  good,  willing  work¬ 
er.  ADA’ERTISEIt  6955,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  herdsman  or  test-cow  milker; 

married,  no  children;  Protestant;  life  experi¬ 
ence  on  farms;  age  35  years.  ADVERTISER 
6956,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — American,  single,  herdsman- 
milker;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6967,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOREMAN,  understanding  A.R.O.  testing,  East¬ 
ern  New  York  Holstein  farm.  ADA’ERTISER 
6982,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  or  working  superintendent;  Prot¬ 
estant:  married,  one  child;  best  references; 
available  at  once.  B.  C.  STEARNS,  Morrisville, 
Vt. 


POSITION  wanted  on  estate  October  1;  active. 

middle-aged  man;  poultry,  dairy  and  general 
experience;  I  have  a  car.  ADA’ERTISER.  6954. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Caretaker-superintendent,  high  -  grade, 

thoroughly  qualified,  experienced  in  all  estate 
requirements;  married,  American,  36.  AIR.  E., 
Route  6,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  two  young  college- 
trained  Americans,  to  operate  dairy  farm  fully 
equipped,  with  herd  of  about  50  head,  on  share 
basis;  can  furnish  best  references;  available 
September  10.  ADVERTISER  6961,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — ilarried  man,  29  years  old, 
no  children;  will  be  open  for  position  as  herds¬ 
man  or  farm  manager;  Guernsey  or  Jersey  herd; 
have  made  good  many  gold  and  silver  medal 
records;  at  present  herdsman  at  State  hospital, 
115  head;  come  and  have  an  interview  with  me 
and  the  superintendent.  ADVERTISER  6959, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  one  child;  lifetime 
experience  breeding,  incubation,  brooding, 
broiler  production,  feeding  for  egg  production, 
culling,  desires  connection  where  love  for  work 
is  appreciated.  ADA’ERTISER  6966,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  with  experience  desires  position 
on  poultry  farm;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
HERMAN  KAIMAN,  Price  Annex,  AVest  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa. 


THOROUGHLY’  experienced  woman  teacher, 
elderly  but  vigorous,  wishes  position  teaching 
in  country  school  anywhere;  good  living  condi¬ 
tions  more  important  than  high  salary.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  6962,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Caretaker,  refined  couple, 
40,  on  small  estate;  wife  good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper;  man  care  for  family  cow,  chickens  or 
garden;  state  wages,  etc.;  references.  J.  A. 
AVRIGHT,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  German,  27,  single,  college  graduate, 
of  good  habits,  capable  and  responsible,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  private  estate  or  farm.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  6958,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AVANTED  herdsman’s  position;  27,  single;  small 
select  herd  for  preference;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  write,  stating  particulars  and  wages  of¬ 
fered.  ADVERTISER  6957,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HEAD  gardener  on  private  estate,  position  want¬ 
ed;  reference  and  certificate  from  horticul¬ 
tural  school.  ADVERTISER  6963,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  wishes  employment 
October  1;  full  theoretical  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  branches  of  agriculture.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  milk  plant  or  with  stock;  thorough 
knowledge  of  stock  and  clean  milk  production; 
reference.  ADA’ERTISER  6971,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  28,  single,  graduate  of  Gerunm  col¬ 
lege,  wants  good  connection;  some  poultry  ex¬ 
perience;  good  home  required.  ADVERTISER 
6972,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Poultryman,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  single,  is  open  for  engagement;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  6976,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  German,  farmers  (college),  hard 
workers,  intelligent,  sober,  teamster,  milker, 
truck  and  tractor  man;  present  place  four 
years;  wants  change;  wide  experience,  first  ref¬ 
erences;  wife  do  cooking  or  housework;  one  small 
boy;  start  immediately ;  state  offers  with  sal¬ 
ary.  E.  LEMMEN,  Box  291,  East  Moriches, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted — Attention!  Are  there  any 
first-class  positions  for  old-fashioned,  reliable 
couple,  aged  30,  without  furniture;  a  pair  of 
hustlers  who,  having  sold  large  dairy,  desire 
responsible  position  where  honest,  conscientious 
effort  will  be  appreciated;  wife  capable  dairy 
maid  or  can  handle  10-15  man  boarding-liouse; 
man,  milker,  dairyman,  teamster,  truck  driver, 
etc.;  not  afraid  of  work.  ADA’ERTISER  6977, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  long  experience,  good 
reference,  able  to  take  full  charge,  desires 
position;  state  particulars  in  reply.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  6985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY-POULTR.YMAN,  expert,  wants  position 
private  estate;  guarantees  to  give  satisfaction 
in  both  departments;  middle-aged,  5  ft.  7  in., 
135  lbs.,  Protestant,  strictly  sober,  honest  and 
reliable;  married,  childless;  best,  references; 
please  state  particulars  first  letter.  ALEXAN¬ 
DER  MARSHALL,  103  AValnut  St.,  Roselle, 
N.  J. 


GERMAN,  single  man,  29,  desires  position  on 
modern  poultry  farm;  large  experience  of  all 
lines  of  the  business.  FRANK  MILLARCH,  365 
St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. 


AVOMAN  with  two  boys,  10i  and  12,  would  like 
position  as  cook  in  boys’  school  or  good  class 
farm  boarding-liouse;  must  be  near  school;  very 
clean,  good  manager;  excellent  references.  T. 
FERRISSEY,  Cemetery  Ave.,  Riverhead,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  first-class  cow¬ 
man,  estate  experience;  highest  reference.  J. 
MORAN,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager  and  wife  open  for  position  on 
estate;  understand  thoroughly  farming,  life¬ 
time  experience  in  dairy  and  poultry  plant; 
best  reference  furnished.  Address  HERRMANN 
ZIMMERMANN,  Manager  of  Manetto  Hill  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Scliwarzenbach  Estate,  Ilicksville,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  poultry  manager  of  extraordinary 
ability,  open  to  take  full  charge  of  plant;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  building  and  operating  new  plant; 
only  interested  in  large  propositions.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6980,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAME  protector,  forest  ranger,  camp  care¬ 
taker;  refined,  temperate;  very  handy  rea¬ 
sonable.  BOX  47,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
Highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADA’ERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 110-acre  farm,  fully  equipped,  con¬ 
venient  to  markets,  good  schools;  reasonable 
price,  terms.  AVrite  me,  MRS.  MINNIE  NET- 
ZEL,  Harrington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — The  farm  of  your  dreams;  now 
making  $5,000  yearly  profits:  40  Guernseys; 
milk  bottled  at  13c;  55  miles  from  New  Y’ork 
City;  on  concrete  pavement;  house  all  improve¬ 
ments;  all  machinery  and  electric  equipment; 
price  $45,000;  cash  $25,000  required.  G.  R. 
OHATFIELD,  6  Varick  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm  at  l’ougliquag,  near 
Pawling,  108  acres,  colonial  house,  9  rooms 
and  bath,  all  improvements;  cow  barn,  stables, 
garage;  brook;  reasonably,  easy  terms.  SONIA 
PIPER,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20  miles  from  Albany,  established 
general  store  with  stock,  seven-room  apart¬ 
ment,  acre  fertile  ground;  brook;  tenant  house, 
garage;  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  6917, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  Columbia,  Greene  or 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  equipped  meat  and  grocery 
business  in  Dutchess  County.  ADVERTISER 
6930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  dairy  farm,  about  100  acres. 

in  New  Jersey,  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York  City;  state  all  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— One  of  the  finest  200-acre  grass 
and  grain  farms  in  New  Jersey;  description 
by  mail;  gross  receipts,  normal  year,  $10,000  or 
more.  J.  AV  ALTER  PANCOAST,  Woodstown, 

N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  store  property  at  Gallat- 
inville,  N.  Y.,  cheap.  Address  NELLIE 
SCIIAA’AB,  Gallatlnville,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  A’. 


FOR  SALE — Productive  farm,  buildings;  water, 
wood,  machinery,  crops;  everything  $4,000, 
$2,500  cash.  ADVERTISER  6946,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  sacrifice  price.  STANLEY 
REAVER,  Taneytown,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  11-room  house,  ga¬ 
rage,  poultry  house  and  other  buildings;  7 
acres  good  land,  4  acres  apples  and  other  fruit; 
located  in  attractive  village;  write  for  further 
particulars.  BOX  55,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE, — Florida  dairy,  stock  and  poultry 
farm;  six  hundred  quarts  daily  milk  business; 
complete,  modern  equipment;  pasteurization  and 
ice  cream  plant;  one  hundred  head  line  Jersey 
cattle,  poultry,  etc.;  ideal  living  and  dairying 
conditions;  tine  location;  575  acres  of  land;  a 
money-maker;  will  sell  complete  or  stock,  busi¬ 
ness  and  equipment  and  rent  farm;  if  interested 
and  mean  business,  write  or  come  see  J.  R. 
NEA’ILLE,  Owner,  Lake  City,  Fla. 


FARM,  120  acres,  and  boarding-liouse,  near  Cats 
kills,  for  sale;  $8,000,  $2,000  cash,  balance  5 
years.  AVrite  PASCAL,  543  W.  49th  St.,  New 
York. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  fruit  Colorado  ranch  with 
water  right;  elevation  4,500  feet;  suitable  for 
general,  fruit  or  chicken  farm;  low  price;  small 
payment;  particulars  mail.  F.  H.  CORNELL, 
910  S.  Sixth,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


WANTED — Place  suitable  for  tourist  trade, 
New  England  or  New  York;  some  land  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  6950,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale:  Completely  equipped 
poultry  farm  that  will  make  money  right 
from  the  start.  Sudden  death  of  owner  only 
reason  for  selling.  All  buildings  in  perfect  re¬ 
pair.  Not  necessury  to  spend  one  cent  for  ex¬ 
tras.  One  of  the  best  farms  on  the  famous 
Vineland  tract.  One  mile  from  Vineland  with 
its  co-operative  poultry  association  for  poultry- 
men,  %  mile  from  new  modern  high  school. 
Excellent  bus  service  at  door  for  Philadelphia 
and  seashore  resorts  via  Vineland.  Five  acres 
with  wide  frontage  on  the  Stdte  highway  (Delsea 
Drive)  with  value,  on  increase.  Modernly  built 
and  fully  equipped  brooder  and  laying  houses 
Approximately  3,000  layers.  Running  water, 
gas,  electricity  and  telephone  in  service.  Build¬ 
ings  besides  dwelling  include  three-car  garage 
witli  storage  quarters  above.  This  farm  is  ex¬ 
cellent  investment  and  will  make  good  money 
right  from  the  start.  Judge  Newton  Cosh,  Vine- 
land,  is  familiar  with  this  farm  and  can  vouch 
for  above.  CORA  A.  WHITAKER,  R.  D.  4, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY  farm,  1 09 V  acres,  near  Trenton; 

excellent  for  potatoes,  truck  or  dairy;  for  de¬ 
tailed  description  call  or  write  PETRIE’S, 
Yardville,  N.  J. 


YOUR  opportunity  to  buy  a  farm  at  prices  based 
on  earning  power!  Start  farming  with  low 
overhead  investment.  Easy  terms,  monthly  or 

quarterly  installments  for  a  series  of  years. 
This  hank  is  offering  for  sale  a  few  farms  in 
New  England  and  New  York  at  attractive  prices. 
If  you  are  interested  in  buying  for  a  home,  it 
would  be  to  your  advantage  to  get  in  touch 
with  us.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  OF  SPRING- 
FIELD,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AVANTED — Small  village  property  with  or  with¬ 
out  improvements;  give  price  and  full  details. 
BARCHFELD,  19  Nassau  Place,  East  Orange, 


AVANTED  to  buy  poultry  farm  within  50  miles 
New  York,  on  or  near  State  road.  LOUIS 
HESS,  445  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  Maryland,  place  of 
10  acres,  7-room  house,  bath,  electricity,  ga¬ 
rage,  chicken  houses,  feed  house,  etc.;  300  lay¬ 
ers;  all  kinds  of  fruit;  near  ocean.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6964,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Equipped  and  stocked  dairy  farm, 
about  100  acres  land  cultivated;  good  build¬ 
ings,  well  watered,  good  roads;  write  all  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  6965,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


1  OR  SALE — Ten  acres  good  truck  land,  part 
ready  to  plant;  on  hard  road,  near  railroad 
town,  In  Lake  County,  Fla.  ADVERTISER  6968, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  farm,  50  head  cattle. 

full  equipment  and  tools  for  hay,  grain  and 
potatoes;  modern  conveniences,  electricity;  im¬ 
proved  road;  30  miles  from  Buffalo;  no  better 
farm  or  location  in  Erie  County;  never  rented; 
no  trade;  $11,000  required.  II.  J.  BAKER, 
Owner,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Long  Island  poultry  farm,  within 
50  miles  New  York;  no  stock;  state  terms, 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6969, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy,  only  with  stock,  cheap  farm, 
good  buildings,  creek,  fruit  and  woodland. 
BECK,  365  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1117. 


HOW  WOULD  YOUR  FARM  LOOK 
FROM  AX  AEROPLANE? 


In  your  vicinity  are  certain  farms  that  pay  real  dividends — and  others 
that  operate  on  a  loss.  From  an  aeroplane  you  could  easily  determine 
why  this  is  so.  The  poorer  farm  would  appear  to  you  as  a  confused 
and  irregular  jig-saw  puzzle — the  prosperous  one  would  show  clearly 
the  defined  fields  and  pastures  divided  and  controlled  by  Fence. 


Zinc  Insulated  Fences 
in  the  following  Brands: 

I  American,  Royal, 

Anthony,  Monitor, 
National,  Prairie 
and  U.  S. 


The  need  for  fence  is  too  vital  to  be  overlooked — or  even  postponed, 
for  under  present  conditions  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
depends  upon  securing  the  utmost  value  from  every  acre  of  land.  The 
rotation  of  crops — the  condition  of  livestock  and  the  hogging  down 
of  corn,  are  a  few  of  the  essentials  in  profitable  farm  operation  that 
the  proper  use  of  fence  makes  possible. 

Yes — fence  is  a  definite  need — and  American  Steel  &  Wire  Com¬ 
pany  Zinc  Insulated  Fences  best  fill  this  need.  Years  of  service  have 
proven  them  to  be  the  best  investment.  Sturdily  constructed  of  the 
finest  material  and  covered  with  a  heavy  uniform  coat  of  zinc,  they 
will  give  longest  life  and  resist  corrosion  to  the  utmost. 

Near  you  is  one  of  our  dealers.  His  store  is  Fence  Headquarters  and 
he  will  render  every  assistance  in  helping  you  select  the  type  of  fence 
that  you  need.  He  also  carries  either  the  Banner  or  Ideal  U-shape  Steel 
Posts — the  best  foundation  for  the  best  fence.  Also  ask  him  about 
the  new  National  Expanding  Anchor  Dirt  Set  End  and  Comer  Posts. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  30  Church  Street,  New  York 

Other  Sales  Offices:  Atlanta  Baltimore  Birmingham  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Cleveland  Dallas  Denver  Detroit  Kansas  City 
Memphis  Milwaukee  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Oklahoma  City  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Salt  Lake  City  St.  Louis  Worcester 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors :  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Honolulu  Export  Distributors:  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York 
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v  UI.  j_./y-.wy  v  ill.  3*3  VV.  30th  St.,  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year.  OcptemDer  l  ,  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of 
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Water  Lilies 


You  can  buy  a  used  car  from  the  Buick- 
Marquette  Dealer  in  your  community 
with  full  confidence  that  it  will  be 
exactly  as  represented,  because  the 
Buick-Marquette  Dealer’s  business  is 
founded  on  integrity  and  fair  dealing. 


He  is  an  expert  in  transportation, 
whether  you  wish  to  pay  $200  or  $2000. 
He  knows  automobiles  and  automobile 
values.  He  obtains  the  choicest  stock 
of  resale  cars  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
unrivaled  demand  for  new  Buicks  and 
Marquettes.  And,  what  is  still  more 
important,  he  is  a  reliable  merchant. 


The 


BUICK-MARQUETTE  dealer 
in  your  community 
is  the  place 
to  buy  a  used  car 


He  is  a  reliable  merchant  because  that 
is  the  type  of  merchant  Buick  selects 
to  represent  the  Buick  institution  and 
to  protect  its  good  name. 

Honest  values  await  you  at  your  Buick- 
Marquette  Dealer.  His  establishment 
is  the  place  to  buy  a  used  car  in  your 
community.  See  him  before  you  make 
your  purchase. 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICH. 

Division  of  General  Motors 

Canadian  Factories  Corporation  Builders  of 

McLaughlin-Buick,  Oshawa,  Ont.  Buick  and  Marquette  Motor  Cars 


c5Wen  and  women  still  prize  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues  of  honesty  and  reli¬ 
ability,  and  still  give  highest  allegiance 
to  those  who  uphold  them. 

This  principle  holds  true  between  the 
buyer  and  seller  of  a  motor  car,  whether 
new  or  old,  just  as  it  holds  true  in  all 
walks  of  life.  And  it  is  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  great  body  of  Buick-Mar¬ 
quette  Dealers  throughout  America. 
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Photosynthetic  Food  For  Plants 

A  Discovery  that  Means  More  and  Better  Sweet  Clover  and  Alfalfa 

By  Albert  A.  Hansen 


E  world’s  greatest  wonder  is  not 
the  radio,  airplane,  automobile,  sub¬ 
marine,  Niagara  Falls  or  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  Egypt.  Instead  it  is  a  chemi¬ 
cal  process  conducted  in  the  leaves 
of  all  green  plants,  a  process  by 
means  of  which  water  from  the  soil 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  air 
we  breathe,  and  presto,  change! — solid  food  in  the 
form  of  starches  or  sugars  is  the  result.  This  chemi¬ 
cal  transformation,  which  has  never  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  imitated  by  even  our  greatest  scientists,  is  the 
wonder  of  wonders,  since  upon  it  life  on  earth  is 
absolutely  dependent,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  primary  source  of  all  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  food.  The  gigantic  task  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  world  takes  place  in  the 
green  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  the 
process,  because  it  is  dependent  on  sun¬ 
light  for  the  enormous  amount  of  en¬ 
ergy  necessary,  is  called  photosynthesis, 
literally,  “light  building.” 

During  recent  years  agricultural 
scientists  have  given  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  strange  process,  with  re¬ 
sults  that  promise  greater  things  for 
farmers.  Outstanding  are  the  findings 
of  Prof.  L.  F.  Gralter  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  and  a  group  of  his 
associates,  who  have  long  studied  the 
food-making  habits  of  Alfalfa  with 
truly  astonishing,  results. 

These  untiring  workers  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  food  made  on  the 
foliage  of  Alfalfa  plants  is,  roughly 
speaking,  devoted  to  general  growth  un¬ 
til  about  the  time  the  blossoms  begin 
to  unfold.  The  opening  of  the  first 
flowers  seems  to  be  the  signal  for  the 
shunting  of  most  of  the  food  product 
of  the  leaf  laboratories  into  the  roots, 
where  it  is  stored  as  a  reserve  supply 
to  be  called  upon  in  case  of  need,  al¬ 
though  some,  of  course,  is  utilized  in 
seed  formation.  In  other  words,  the 
blooming  period  is  also  the  time  when 
reserve  food  is  stored  in  the  roots. 

This  hit  of  information  seems  to  be 
of  vast  importance  in  determining  the 
proper  time  to  cut  Alfalfa.  Until  re¬ 
cently  Alfalfa  cutting  lias  been  largely 
regulated  by  the  appearance  of  sprouts 
from  the  crown  buds,  but  this  guide 
has  proven  highly  unsatisfactory,  since 
weather  conditions,  particularly  mois¬ 
ture,  greatly  influence  sprouting. 

It  is  apparent  that  since  Alfalfa 
roots  must  possess  some  reserve  food  to 
overcome  the  shock  of  cutting,  and 
since  the  bloom  stage  is  the  period  of 
active  reserve  food  storage,  the  true 
guide  to  the  proper  time  to  cut  is  the 
flowering  period  of  the  plant.  Evident¬ 
ly,  the  longer  Alfalfa  is  allowed  to  stay 
in  bloom  before  cutting,  the  greater  is 
the  quantity  of  reserve  food  stored, 
and  the  ability  to  recover  from  cutting 
is  correspondingly  increased.  And  tests 
show  that  this  is  exactly  the  case. 

To  be  specific,  the  average  yields  for 
five  years  of  three  different  varieties 
of  Alfalfa  (Grimm.  Turkestan  and 
common)  cut  at  three  different  periods, 
were  .73  ton  per  acre  when  cut  thrice 
annually  at  the  bud  stage,  which  was 
increased  to  1.14  ton  when  the  three 
cuttings  were  delayed  to  the  tenth  bloom 
stage  (thereby  allowing  some  time  for 
reserve  food  storage  during  the  bloom 
period),  which  was  further  increased 
to  2.04  tons  when  only  two  annual 
cuttings  were  made  at  the  full  bloom 
stage.  The  effect  of  the  time  of  cut¬ 
ting  on  the  amount  of  winter-killing 
was  also  striking.  Thus  the  three  va¬ 
rieties  of  Alfalfa  cut  thrice  at  the  bud 
stage  winter-killed  an  average  of  23 
per  cent,  at  the  tenth  bloom  39  x>er 
cent,  while  the  two  full  bloom  cuttings 
reduced  the  winter-killing  to  the  low 
level  of  15  per  cent. 

Equally  remarkable  was  the  effect  of 
the  time  of  cutting  on  the  weed  content 
of  the  hay.  The  average  amount  of 
weeds  in  the  hay  of  Alfalfa  cut  four 
times  at  the  succulent  stage  before 
blooming  was  72.S  per  cent,  of  Alfalfa 
cut  thrice  at  the  early  bud  stage  wTas 
45.1  per  cent,  which  was  further  re¬ 
duced  to  27.3  per  cent  when  cut  twice 
the  full  bloom  stage.  The  explana- 


ting  on  the  weeds  in  Alfalfa  was  demonstrated  in  a 
most  convincing  manner  on  two  plots  located  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  that  grew  side  by  side.  Viewed  dur¬ 
ing  midsummer  a  plot  that  had  been  cut  early  at  the 
succulent  stages  of  growth  on  May  15,  June  7,  and 
again  on  June  29,  had  been  literally  taken  by  a 
mass  of  foxtail,  Blue  grass  and  other  weeds,  in  de¬ 
cided  contrast  to  the  adjacent  plot  which  had  been 
cut  but  once,  when  the  crop  was  in  full  bloom,  on 
June  29.  Here  few  weeds  marred  the  solid  green  of 
the  heavy  stand  of  Alfalfa. 

The  most  striking  of  all  the  object  lessons  noted 
during  the  long  series  of  experiments  was  seen  on 


necessary 


The  bloom  period  is  the  time  when  Alfalfa  stores  aivay  reserve  food  in  the  roots,  and 
cutting  before  blooming  means  iveakcned  second  growth. 


The  yelloiced,  treed  infested  Alfalfa  to  the  left  was  cut  when  the  first  blooms  ap¬ 
peared;  the  healthy  Alfalfa  to  the  right  four  days  later.  The  photographs,  taken  six 
weeks  afterivards,  tell  a  remarkable  story. 


at 


tion  of  this  extraordinary  reduction  in 
weeds  secured  by  late  cutting  is  simple 
enough.  The  crop  was  allowed  to  store 
reserve  food  in  the  roots  during  the 
critical  bloom  period,  which  in  turn 
enabled  the  Alfalfa  to  recover  quickly 
ftfter  cutting,  the  reserve  food  sending 
forth  a  quick  growth  that  effectively 
smothered  the  weeds. 

The  amazing  effect  of  the  time  of  cut- 


Late  cutting  means  sturdier  Alfalfa  roots;  a  comparison  of  the  roots  of  two-year-old 
plants.  Those  in  group  one  were  cut  twice  during  the  previous  season  in  full  bloom, 
ivhile  the  plants  in  group  tiro  icere  cut  three  times  in  the  early  bud  stage  of  top 
growth.  Note  the  amount  of  food  reserves  stored  aivay  in  the  roots  of  the  plants  in 
group  one  during  the  all-important  bloom  stage. 


two  plots  of  Grimm  Alfalfa  following  a  severe  VV'in- 
ter.  One  plot  was  cut  for  the  first  time  on  June  20, 
during  early  bloom,  the  other  was  cut  four  days 
later.  Unbelievable  as  it  may  seem,  by  early  Au¬ 
gust  the  later  cut  plot  had  fully  recovered,  support¬ 
ing  a  sturdy  growth  of  healthy  Alfalfa  which  stood 
in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  earlier  cut  neighboring 
plot  on  which  the  recovery  had  been  so  siow  that 
the  stand  was  weak,  weedy  and  decidedly  yellow. 
It  was  evident  that  the  four  extra  days'  of  food- 
making  in  the  leaves  and  storage  as  reserves  in  the 
roots  during  the  bloom  period  accounted  for  this 
striking  difference. 

Until  this  new  principle  in  Alfalfa 
culture  is  given  a  thorough  trial  over 
varying  conditions,  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  can  be  laid  down.  Certainly,  how¬ 
ever,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  we 
should  allow  Alfalfa  to  stand  for  some 
time  during  the  bloom  sljige  to  enable 
it  to  store  up  the  reserve  food  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  recovery  that  means  more 
hay  and  fewer  weeds.  It  is  realized 
that  the  longer  cutting  is  delayed  after 
the  early  bloom  stage,  the  greater  may 
be  the  loss  of  the  valuable  foliage  and 
the  coarser  the  hay,  but  this  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  raising  weeds  at  the  expense  of 
the  .  crop.  Two  things  seem  clear ; 
cutting  should  never  be  done  before  the 
tenth  bloom,  and  the  last  cutting  should 
be  made  with  due  regard  to  allowing 
the  plants  to  store  up  food 
to  go  through  the  Winter. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  lay  down 
definite  rules  regarding  the  exact  time 
when  Alfalfa  should  be  cut,  it  is  better 
to  understand  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  the  storage  of  reserve 
food  in  the  roots,  and  let  conditions 
guide  us  accordingly. 

That  the  reserve  food  that  permits 
virile  recovery  actually  is  stored  in 
(he  underground  structure  was  convinc¬ 
ingly  shown  by  a  study  of  the  root 
systems  of  early  and  late  cut  Alfalfa 
plants.  The  roots  of  plants  cut  dur¬ 
ing  the  full  bloom  stage  average  over 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  plants  cut  at 
the  bud  stage,  before  the  food-storing 
flowering  period  had  a  chance  to  get 
in  its  good  work. 

While  Prof.  Graber  was  unearthing 
these  fundamental  facts  about  Alfalfa 
in  Wisconsin,  Dr.  C.  J.  Willard  of  (In? 
Ohio  State  University  was  working 
along  somewhat  similar  lines  with 
Sweet  clover,  securing  equally  as  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  results.  Wil¬ 
lard  found  that  Sweet  clover  devotes 
its  leaf-made  food  to  general  growth 
until  (at  least  in  the  latitude  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  where  the  experiments 
were  performed)  about  the  last  week 
of  September.  Top  growth  then  prac¬ 
tically  ceases,  and  the  food  stream  is 
diverted  to  the  roots,  where  it  is  stored 
to  tide  the  plant  over  Winter  and  re¬ 
new  sturdy  growth  in  the  Spring. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber  seems  to  be  the  critical  period  when 
the  crop  thriftily  saves  its  food  in  the 
storehouse  of  the  roots.  Willard  found 
for  example,  that  from  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober  until  frost  Sweet  clover  roots 
practically  double  their  weight,  pro¬ 
vided  the  top  growth  is  allowed  to  go 
about  its  business  of  manufacturing 
food  reserves. 

It  is  apparent  from  all  this  that  if 
the  top  is  removed  either  by  grazing  or 
cutting  for  hay  before  the  first  of' No¬ 
vember  this  must  be  done  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  reserve  food  in  the  root, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  happens.  Ex¬ 
periments  demonstrated  that  cutting 
for  hay  during  the  first  season  resulted 
in  such  weak,  puny  root  development 
that  the  plants  had  no  anchors  to  hold 
them  in  the  ground  during  the  heaving 
Winter  months.  For  example,  cutting 
on  September  9  resulted  in  75  per  cent 
winter-killing,  since  the  plants  wen; 
thus  deprived  of  the  essential  October 
food  storage  period,  while  cutting  on 
November  3  reduced  winter-killing  to 
12  per  cent,  and  uncut  plants  showed  a 
Winter  mortality  of  only  5  per  cent. 

Measured  from  another  angle,  it  was 
found  that  the  Sweet  clover  plots  cut 
on  September  9  yielded  340  lbs.  of  air- 
dried  tops  and  1G0  lbs.  of  roots  the  fol¬ 
lowing  May  in  contrast  to  the  plots 
cut  November  3,  on  which  the  yield  of 
air-dried  top  growth  was  increased  to 
2,370  lbs.  and  the  root  growth  to  990 
lbs.  during  the  same  period !  Grazing, 
of  course,  is  comparable  to  cutting, 
and  similar  decreases  may  be  expected 
when  Sweet  clover  is  pastured  during 
the  first  season  of  growth. 
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In  spite  of  the  clear-cut  experimental  results,  here 
again  the  general  principles  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
instead  of  laying  down  hard  and  fast  rules.  It  is 
possible  that  on  some  soils  or  during  certain  sea¬ 
sons  the  Sweet  clover  may  be  cut  for  hay  or  lightly 
grazed  during  the  first  season,  and  still  make  suffi¬ 
cient  root  growth  to  carry  the  crop  safely  through 
the  Winter  to  enrich  the  soil  for  the  corn  crop  the 
following  season.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
comparison  with  a  crop  cut  during  the  first  season 
for  hay,  the  Sweet  clover  left  undisturbed  stored  up 
so  much  reserve  food  that  it  could  be  pastured  two 
weeks  earlier  the  following  season. 

The  fact  that  plants  manufacture  their  own  food 
in  the  leaves  has  been  known  for  years,  but  we  are 
just  on  the  brink  of  remarkable  discoveries  regard¬ 
ing  the  practical  application  of  this  knowledge.  The 
food  banking  hours  for  Alfalfa  are  the  bloom  period; 
for  sweet  clover  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  of  the  first  year.  This  bit  of  knowledge  should 
(mable  us  to  raise  more  and  better  Alfalfa  and 
Sweet  clover  with  less  effort. 


Bee  Men  Meet  Changing  Conditions 

WITHIN  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  bee-keepers  in  four  States. 
In  many  hundred  miles  of  travel  it  has  been  inter¬ 
esting  to  compare  conditions  in  various  localities  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  When  one 
notes  the  great  variation  in  yield  of  honey  in  this 
region  of  similar  climatic  conditions,  he  begins  to 
realize  how  impossible  it  is  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  care  of  bees  which  will  apply  in  all  localities. 

The  returns  depend  not  only  upon  the  care  which 
is  given  to  bees,  but  also,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  soil,  the  crops  grown  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
local  weather  conditions. 

Sweet  clover  is  regarded  as  a  universal  honey 
plant,  and  the  amount  grown  makes  an  important 
difference  in  the  crop  of  honey  almost  anywhere. 
However,  the  yield  of  nectar  from  Sweet  clover  is 
much  greater,  on  the  average,  in  Western  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  than  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Several  extensive  honey  producers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  own  as  many  as  1,000 
hives  of  bees.  These  men  are  disappointed  when  they 
secure  less  than  100  lbs.  of  honey  from  each  hive,  as 
an  average.  In  Southern  Illinois  a  100-lb.  average 
is  regarded  as  a  very  good  yield,  and  in  some  neigh¬ 
borhoods  half  that  amount  is  about  as  much  as  they 
can  expect. 

Sweet  clover  yields  best  when  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  early  in  the  season,  but  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry  during  its  blooming  season,  with  cool 
nights.  The  soil  on  which  it  grows  also  affects  the 
yield.  In  the  Missouri  Valley  and  the  plains  region, 
Sweet  clover  finds  its  most  favorable  environment. 
A  rich  limestone  soil,  moderate  rainfall  and  little 
humidity  in  Summer,  with  hot  days  and  cool  nights, 
insure  heavy  yields  of  honey.  In  the  average  season 
the  beekeepers  of  this  area  who  have  a  large  acreage 
of  Sweet  clover  within  reach  of  their  bees  can  de¬ 
pend  on  a  profitable  harvest. 

The  present  season  has  been  unusual  around  Sioux 
City.  There  has  been  much  more  rain  than  usual, 
and  more  humidity,  with  less  apparent  difference 
between  day  and  night  temperatures.  As  a  result, 
the  yields  are  much  below  normal,  and  more  like 
those  usually  secured  in  Illinois  and  eastward. 

According  to  official  crop  returns,  Nebraska  now 
has  more  than  500,000  acres  of  Sweet  clover.  It 
has  a  very  definite  place  in  crop  rotation  on  farms 
in  that  State.  It  is  probably  safe  to  estimate  that 
each  acre  of  Sweet  clover  will  support  one  hive  of 
bees,  and  that  100  lbs.  of  surplus  honey  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  each  hive  properly  cared  for  under  Ne¬ 
braska  conditions.  While,  as  yet,  there  are  few 
places  with  bees  enough  to  gather  one-tenth  of  the 
honey  available,  Nebraska  is  thus  now  in  a  position 
to  produce  50,000,000  lbs.  of  honey  in  a  favorable 
season. 

The  tendency  of  men  now  in  the  business  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  apiaries  until  they  operate  1,000  or  more 
colonies,  and  the  yields  which  they  secure  indicate 
that  soon  this  region  will  produce  an  enormous  out¬ 
put  of  honey. 

Contrasting  this  region  with  portions  of  Southern 
Illinois,  one  finds  very  different  conditions.  In  some 
counties  there  is  no  dependable  source  of  surplus 
honey,  and  average  yields  of  more  than  50  lbs.  a  hive 
are  rare.  I  found  a  few  places  where 
Sweet  clover  is  generally  grown  in 
Southern  Illinois  with  the  additional 
supply  furnished  by  the  blueweed  or 
vining  milkweed.  This  weed  grows 
luxuriantly  in  the  cornfields  on  low 
grounds  and  in  some  seasons  produces 
good  crops  of  honey. 

Bee-keepers  here  have  the  advantage 
of  local  markets  which  take  their  crops 
at  good  prices,  whereas  the  western 
bee-keeper  must  seek  a  distant  market 
and  sell  at  wholesale.  Differences  in 
crop  yields  are  thus  equalized  to  some 
extent  by  more  favorable  markets. 

Even  this  difference  seems  likely  soon 
to  disappear,  for  there  is  complaint 
that  honey  packers  are  buying  at  low 
prices  where  yields  are  large  and  sell¬ 
ing  in  markets  farther  east  at  prices 
which  seem  very  low  to  bee  keepers  in 
localities  where  crops  are  small.  The 
Illinois  bee-keeper  who  gets  an  aver¬ 
age  of  50  lbs.  of  honey  per  hive  and 
sells  it  locally  at  20c  a  pound  nets  more 
from  his  bees  than  the  Nebraska  man 
who  gets  100  lbs.  and  ships  it  to  dis¬ 
tant  markets  at  8c.  Such  favored  mar¬ 
kets  make  fair  returns  possible  even 
with  small  yields,  but  when  the  west¬ 
ern  honey  comes  in  to  reduce  the  price, 
the  man  with  the  low  yield  has  a  diffi- 


The  second-year  growth  of  Sweet  clover  plants  is  de¬ 
termined  by  Ike  treatment  during  the  first  season.  All 
plants  illustrated  were  dug  during  early  May  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  season.  Plants  1  were  uncut,  2  were  cut  November 
3,  3  were  cut  September  20,  4  icere  cut  September  9, 
and  5  icere  seeded  July  31.  too  late  to  store  away  food 

reserves. 

cult  situation  to  face  with  this  competition. 

The  bee-keeper,  like  every  other  food  producer, 
faces  new  conditions.  Keen  competition  compels 
production  in  larger  volume  or  at  reduced  cost  to 
maintain  profits.  In  localities  where  yields  are 
small  or  quality  of  the  product  is  poor,  commercial 
honey  production  can  hardly  continue  to  be  profit- 


The  Viking  Raspberry 

BERRIES  are  a  fair  crop  in  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  this  year.  They  are  not  as  large  as  usual, 
but  they  are  very  plentiful.  The  wet  Spring  prob¬ 
ably  caused  a  heavy  setting  of  fruit  which  failed  to 
develop  because  of  the  unusually  dry  Summer. 

I  see  little  or  no  mention  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  the 
Viking  raspberry.  This  appears  to  be  a  rare  va¬ 
riety.  A  neighbor  is  making  a  success  with  this  va¬ 
riety.  His  pickers  are  now  (Aug.  8)  at  work  on  the 
Viking  raspberry  which  are  in  long  rows  as  fillers 
on  a  4% -acre  patch  which  will  ultimately  be  an  or¬ 
chard  comprising  such  new  varieties  as  Melba,  Lo- 
bo  and  Cortland.  I  examined  the  Viking  raspberry 
to  find  it  an  outstanding  variety,  with  thick,  up¬ 
right.  canes,  even  when  loaded  with  fruit.  This 
keeps  the  fruit  clean  and  enables  it  to  be  picked  with 
ease.  The  cultivation  is  easier,  too,  because  of  its 
upright  habit.  The  canes  are  thornless.  The  fruit 
is  very  large,  and  of  a  bright  red,  and  parts  from 
the  torus  easily  so  that  there  is  no  “stemming” 
afterward,  altogether  a  desirable  acquisition. 

The  Viking  originated  at  Vineland,  Ontario,  in 
1914,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Cuthbert.  and 
the  Marlboro  raspberries,  and  its  performance  un¬ 
der  all  conditions  has  been  uniformly  good.  Its 
yield,  as  compared  with  another  standard  variety, 
the  Herbert,  is  just  about  three  times  as  great  from 
the  same  number  of  canes.  Raspberry  plantations 
do  not  give  a  full  crop  until  the  third  year,  but  an 
acre  of  Viking  grown  at  Vineland  produced  3,000 
pints  the  second  year. 

“Fall  planting  gives  99  per  cent  of  living  canes,” 
says  our  neighbor  Mr.  Reeves,  “while  of  these  plant¬ 
ed  in  Spring  only  85  per  cent  survive.”  Mr.  Reeves 
says  the  time  to  plant  is  from  the  middle  of  October 
to  the  middle  of  November.  j.  a.  m. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


Healthy,  sturdy  second  season  development  of  Sweet 
clover  is  the  result  of  allowing  the  first  season  top 
growth  to  store  reserved  food  in  the  roots  previous  to 

November  1 


able.  The  man  who  is  located  where  he  can  get 
100  lbs.  of  honey  from  each  hive  can  crowd  the  man 
who  can  only  get  50  lbs.  out  of  the  market,  since  he 
has  only  half  the  amount  of  investment,  and  must 
care  for  only  half  the  number  of  bees  to  get  the 
same  crop.  frank  c.  pellett. 

Illinois. 


Raspberry  Culture 

I  have  a  few  rows  of  Plum  Farmer  raspberries 
that  were  set  last  year.  The  season  was  so  wet  that 
I  was  unable  to  cultivate  the  plants,  and  the  weeds 
and  grass  took  possession.  This  Spring  was  so  very 
wet  and  late  that  I  could  not  get  on  the  ground  un¬ 
til  the  weeds  had  got  so  large  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  use  the  cultivator.  I  have  mulched  the  rows 
heavily  with  green  weeds  and  grass  between  the 
plants,  and  the  vines  are  looking  fine,  and  have  a 
good  many  berries  on  them.  Can  I  apply  phosphate 
on  top  of  the  mulch  so  that  it  will  be  effective?  Will 
the  phosphate  reach  the  roots  of  the  crop  so  as  to 
be  effective?  If  this  treatment  will  be  effective  I 
desire  to  mulch  this  lot  of  plants  each  year  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  rest  of  the  field  in  the  usual  manner.  What 
is  considered  a  good  yield  of  blackberries  from  one 
acre?  What  variety  should  be  set  out  to  prolong 
the  season  of  harvest?  Which  is  the  better  spray 
material  for  berries,  lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux? 

Nutwood,  O.  c.  h.  n. 

THERE  are  some  growers  who  have  tried  the 
mulch  system  with  small  fruits.  Starting  on  a 
good  piece  of  ground  a  plantation  can  be  kept  in 
good  shape  this  way  for  several  years.  One  of  the 
big  troubles,  however,  is  the  one  that  you  bring  out 
when  you  ask  about  acid  phosphate.  That  is,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  fertilizers  into  the  ground  when 
such  a  system  is  used.  Acid  phosphate,  in  particular, 
should  be  worked  into  the  ground.  There  is  evidence 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  that  the  material 
must  be  got  down  into  the  soil  three  or  four  inches 
to  be  really  effective,  not  merely  scattered  on  top. 
So  long  as  the  plants  do  wTell  under  the  grass  mulch 
system,  there  is  no  harm  in  following  it. 

The  average  yield  of  black  raspberries  for  the 
country  is  1,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  In  raspberry 
producing  sections,  however,  the  yield  runs  higher, 
namely,  2.000  quarts  per  acre ;  while  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  production  has  reached  4,000  to  8,000 
quarts.  As  a  comparison,  purple  canes  will  yield 
2,500  quarts  where  black  raspberries  will  run  2,000 
quarts  and  red  raspberries  1,000  to  1,800  quarts. 

There  is  nothing  much  later  than  Plum  Farmer 
for  a  commercial  berry.  There  are  earlier  varieties, 
such  as  Cumberland  and  Kansas,  but  later  ones  are 
not  recommended. 

Lime-sulphur  is  the  spray  material  most  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  on  raspberries,  being  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Bordeaux  mixture,  h.  b.  t. 


(fiic  of  the  Apiaries  of  a  Large  Honey  Producer  in  A  ortlncesi  Iowa.  Fig.  591 


When  is  an  Apple  Fairly 
Ripe? 

Is  there  any  way  the  mature  (ripe) 
qualities  of  a  grown  but  still  green  ap¬ 
ple  will  show?  I  am  moved  to  ask  this 
because  of  a  seedling  apple  tree  that 
this  year  has  its  first  apples.  They  are 
fair  size  and  look  entirely  too  inviting 
to  expect  them  really  to  ripen  where 
exposed  to  a  large  assortment  of  dan¬ 
gers — mostly  boys.  I  have  felt  tempted 
to  pick  at  least  a  part  of  them  (there 
are  18)  and  try  to  judge,  or  get  some¬ 
one  to  do  it  for  me.  I  am  expecting 
every  day  to  be  their  last.  w.  s.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  TEST  of  maturity  in  addition  to 
outside  appearance  is  the  color  ot 
the  seeds.  If  they  are  white  or  ligm 
green,  the  apple  is  not  near  enoug  i 
to  maturity  to  judge  of  its  quality.  1 
the  seeds  are  dark  the  approximate 
quality  will  be  shown,  minus  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touches.  But  apparently  tne> 
are  in  so  perilous  situation  from  tn 
eyes  and  appetites  of  small  boys  tna 
complete  ripening  is  rather  doubt  tu  • 
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Home-Made  Publicity  for  the  Farm 

THERE  seem  to  be  two  schools  of  advertising. 

One  is  exemplified  by  the  chorus  girl  who  ad¬ 
monished  her  fellow-worker :  “Aw,  don't  worry  over 
what  the  newspapers  say  about  you,  dearie,  so  long 
as  they  spell  your  name  right !”  The  other  idea  is 
that  of  the  world  ultimately  beating  a  path  to  the 
isolated  home  of  the  master  mousetrap  maker. 

Most  of  us  have  noticed  examples  of  both  theories. 
A  worthy  product  begun  in  a  modest,  primitive  way 
by  sheer  merit  wins  national  notice ;  modern  busi¬ 
ness,  through  a  careful,  cold-blooded  expenditure, 
creates  a  new  demand  where  none  existed. 

We  credit  the  public  with  enough  common  sense 
to  reject  an  unworthy  article  no  matter  how  extrava¬ 
gantly  it  is  ballyhooed,  and  to  resent  superficial 
claims  and  methods  that  insult  the  intelligence. 

Down  our  way  a  glib  salesman,  to  impress  a  local 
farmer,  sprang  the  old  one :  “The  duck  lays  her  egg 
in  the  night  and  keeps  quiet  about  it,  but  the  hen 
lays  an  egg  in  broad  daylight  and  cackles  her  head 
off  telling  the  world,  and  what,  my  friend,  is  the 
result?”  As  he  paused  for  breath,  his  victim  said 
dryly :  “The  result  seems  to  be  that  duck  eggs  com¬ 
mand  a  two-cent  premium  on  the  North  Side  Mar- 
ketd’  A  little  horse  sense  is  handy  for  the  seller  as 
well  as  for  the  buyer. 

The  demand  for  farm  products  is  universal,  but 
can  be  intensified  by  scrupulous  culling  and  a  little 
catering  to  public  prejudices  already  created  by  big 
business,  and  any  constructive  publicity  that  adver¬ 
tises  and  dignifies  farm  life  and  farm  produce  is 
worth  considering.  The  picture  shows  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  actual  attempts  along  this  line. 

A  shows  a  heading  for  farm  stationery,  the  farm’s 
name,  location,  products  and  owner  being  put  be¬ 
neath.  The  picture  Was  copied  from  a  snapshot 
such  as  many  of  us  have  taken,  and  is 
very  simply  drawn  in  three  tones, 
black,  gray  and  white.  As  the  young 
artists  of  “Our  Page”  will  tell  us,  such 
pictures  are  drawn  to  scale  in  black 
ink  on  cardboard.  The  local  editor  will 
get  it  reproduced  on  a  zinc  plate  at 
reasonable  cost. 

In  B  we  have  a  maple  syrup  label 
just  enough  different  to  catch  the  eye. 

In  this  case  the  farmer  had  a  demand 
for  syrup  in  quart  and  pint  jars  besides 
the  regular  gallon  cans,  hence  he  wrote 
in  the  amount  contained. 

C  shows  a  combination  mail-box  post 
and  sign  that  used  to  stand  by  a  side 
road  in  Central  New  York.  The  owner 
said  it  was  homemade  from  a  wide  pine 
board  and  a  2x6  trimmed  and  notched 
at  the  top  to  coincide  with  the  sign, 
which  was  bolted  on.  The  post  was 
painted  twice  before  being  erected  and 
cement  was  poured  about  its  base.  The 
whole  resembled  an  old-time  tavern 
signboard,  and  was  noticeable  but  dig¬ 
nified. 

D  is  a  somewhat  similar  board 
adapted  to  selling  farm  produce.  In 
this  case  the  farm  was  on  a  lake  near 
a  Summer  resort.  Boating  parties 
overran  the  place  and  the  farmer  tried 
to  make  customers  of  them.  In  time 
lie  had  a  regular  trade  in  garden  stuff, 
home  baking,  fruit,  milk,  cream,  Dutch 
cheese,  potatoes,  popcorn  and  maple 
products.  This  sign  was  one  of  several 
between  the  boat-landing  and  the  farm¬ 
stead.  The  lettering  was  white  on  red, 
that  color  being  seen  farthest.  The 
(written  in  waterproof  ink)  were  kept 


on  poisonous  snakes  should  be  added  to  other  coun¬ 
ty  and  State  bounties.  It  would  be  real  money  well 
earned.  The  man  or  boy  who  has  killed  a  copper¬ 
head  or  rattlesnake  deserves  more  reward  than  one 
who  has  trapped  a  weasel  or  shot  a  hawk.  I  am 
hoping  for  a  price  on  the  snake’s  head.  c.  c.  m. 

Virginia. 


O 


Fall  Plowing  for  Potatoes 

I  have  a  piece  of  meadow  land  on  which  I  wish 
to  raise  a  crop  of  potatoes  next  season,  preparatory 
to  turning  this  piece  of  land  into  additional  lawn. 
Do  you  advise  plowing  the  sod  under  this  Fall  or 
in  the  Spring?  Is  it  advisable  to  apply  lime,  before 
plowing?  I  had  a  similar  piece  of  land  which  was 
plowed  this  Spring  and  crop  of  potatoes  was  poor. 
Bristol  Co.,  Mass.  A.  f.  b. 

iUR  idea  is  that  it  might  be  well  to  plow  that 
sod  land  this  Fall  and  then  in  Spring  mellow 
it  with  a  disc  or  other  harrow,  and  plant  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  There  are  some  kinds  of  land,  however,  that 
get  ver3r  hard  if  handled  in  this  way,  so  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  plant  next  Spring  without  re¬ 
plowing  which  would  make  a  botc-hy  job.  You  will 
know  how  your  land  works  in  this  way.  If  you  have 
found  that  it  does  not  get  in  bad  shape  or  very  hard 
when  lying  plowed  over  Winter,  this  plowing  could 
be  safely  done.  It  probably  could  be  anyway  if  you 
have  a  disc  harrow  to  loosen  it  up  in  Spring. 

If  you  are  to  put  potatoes  on  this  land  we  should 
not  advise  lime  before  this  crop;  even  though  the 
soil  may  be  a  little  sour,  the  potatoes  will  get  along 
with  that  quite  well,  and  the  lime  will  increase  the 
scab  infestation  on  the  potatoes,  as  the  germs  caus¬ 
ing  the  scab  work  much  worse  in  alkaline  than 
slightly  acid  soil. 

We  should  use  a  standard  fertilizer,  say  one  run- 


for  any  length  of  time,  as  some  varieties  begin  to 
germinate  quickly  and  thus  might  easily  be  spoiled 
for  future  use.  The  advantage  of  having  the  best 
seeds  and  of  the  best  varieties  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated. 

Some  varieties  of  seed  have  a  peculiar  attraction 
for  mice  and  rats,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  pumpkins,  melons,  etc.  Therefore  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  all  seeds  so  vermin  cannot 
get  at  them.  h.  w.  hales. 


beetles  running 
gray  with  gray 


Tiger  Beetle 

In  Medford,  Long  Island,  I  found 
on  the  ground.  They  are  brownish 
stripes,  and  a  bright  bronze  green  body,  and  mandi¬ 
bles  like  a  four-pronged  comb.  They  would  shoot 
like  lightning  every  12  to  15  inches  over  the  ground, 
then  stop  and  turn  over  a  stone  or  the  ground,  look¬ 
ing  for  food,  but  I  could  not  find  out  what  they  got. 
One  afternoon  I  saw  six  or  eight  running  around 
and  also  a  lot  of  winged  ants.  They  would  catch  an 
ant  fly  and  devour  him.  One  ate  five  and  the  rest 
of  the  beetles  were  doing  the  same.  I  saw  one  with 
a  worker  ant  but  the  ant  got  away.  I  scared  the 
beetle,  the  ant  ran  wild,  back  and  forth  in  a  space  of 
eight  inches.  1  thought  lie  was  injured,  but  he  found 
a  bundle  half  the  size  of  himself  and  carried  it  to 
the  ant  hole  and  went  down  backwards;  he  thought 
more  of  his  bundle  than  of  being  chewed  up.  In¬ 
closed  a  beetle  and  the  food  he  wras  eating.  g.  b. 

New  York. 

THE  observations  of  G.  B.  are  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant.  The  beetles  which  he  saw  eating  the 
ants  and  a  specimen  ot'  which  he  sent  are  known  as 
tiger  beetles.  There  are  .many  species  of  these  bee¬ 
tles  most  of  which  are  vmarked  with  stripes  of  va¬ 
rious  colors  on  a  background  of  green  or  blue  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  the  striped  skin  of  a  tiger. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  the  appearance 
of  these  beetles  as  it  is  their  ferocious 
habits  that  suggest  this  great  cat  of 
the  Indian  jungles,  for  the  tiger  bee¬ 
tles,  so  far  as  we  know,  pounce  upon 
and  devour  other  insects  as  their  only 
source  of  food.  The  writer  has  never 
seen  them  catching  and  eating  ants,  but 
G.  B.  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  his  ob¬ 
servations.  o.  w.  H. 
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the  season.  The  board  was 
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during  the  AVinter.  Such  an  idea  is  often 


during 

stored  „ 

modified  to  meet  local  conditions.  For  roadside  traffic 
the  whole  display  would  have  to  be  much  larger. 

The  Christmas  card  at  E  is  another  farm  home 
picture,  very  appropriate  for  the  home-coming  holi¬ 
days.  The  snowy  scene  suggests  the  season  and 
the  drawing  imitates  an  old  woodcut.  It  would  be 
cheaper  and  quite  as  effective  if  the  greeting  and 
names  were  set  up  by  the  printer  instead  of  being 
hand  lettered  as  in  this  specimen. 

F  shows  a  child’s  book  plate.  A  kodak  picture  of 
the  youngster  in  a  natural  pose  surrounded  by  her 
pets  (can  you  see  the  oxen?)  has  been  copied,  with 
a  suggestion  of  the  home  place  in  the  background. 
The  reproduction  of  childish  handwriting  will  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  family  in  a  few  years.  Such  a  plate 
interests  a  child  in  accumulating  and  reading  books, 
is  a  pleasant  little  record  for  the  future  and  may 
give  the  child  a  happy  recollection  of  farm  life. 
Readers  will  know  of  different  successful  methods 
ol  selling,  and  of  achieving  this  constructive,  home¬ 
made  publicity.  The  above  specimens  are  only  of¬ 
fered  for  comparison  and  discussion. 

“AVe  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves.” 

New  York.  J.  a.  chartully. 


Samples  of  F  arm  Publicity 

ning  4-8-7  for  the  potatoes,  at  planting  time,  and 
then  put  on  plenty  of  lime  before  making  the  lawn 
provided  it  seems  that  the  soil  is  quite  sour.  Lime 
should  not  as  a  rule  be  plowed  under.  It  works 
down  rapidly,  and  is  best  put  on  after  plowing  and 
harrowed  in. 


I 


A  Bounty  for  Snakes 

T  N  MANY  States  and  counties  there  is  a  public 
fund  set  aside  as  a  premium  for  scalps  of  weasels, 
hawks,  etc.,  which  are  destructive  to  crops,  game, 
chickens  or  other  poultry.  But  they  carry  no  venom, 
and  do  not  endanger  human  life.  Few  farmers  have, 
in  snake  countries,  not  lost  a  valuable  animal  or  dog 
from  snake  bite.  Many  people  have  died  or  suf¬ 
fered  intensely  from  bites  by  poisonous  snakes. 
A\  hen  the  snake  is  killed  no  reward  is  paid. 

AVe  are  told  that  snakes  are  increasing  yearly. 
<>ur  birds  are  protected,  thus  making  it  easier  for 
snakes  to  live  and  multiply.  A  passing  motorist 
seldom  kills  a  snake.  The  real  fight  and  killing  is 
left  for  rural  people,  and  I  think  they  should  be 
paid.  Safety  first  information  as  to  killing  and  car- 
I'ying  to  the  county  seat  should  be  published.  Bounty 


Seed  Gathering 

T  IS  well  known  that  many  seeds  of  perennial 
plants  are  slow  to  germinate  unless  they  are  sown 
soon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  some  kinds  will  not 
germinate  at  all  after  being  kept  a  few  months.  As 
this  is  the  time  of  year  many  of  them  are  ripening, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  garden  and*take 
notes  while  gathering  the  seeds. 

All  seeds  should  be  gathered  in  a  dry  condition,  if 
possible,  and  kept  free  from  mildew  and  moisture. 
Only  the  best  flowers  should  be  used  for  seed  grow¬ 
ing  purposes  and  all  varieties  should  be  carefully 
marked  with  clearly  dated  labels  giving  the  year's 
crop  and  date  of  gathering.  In  the  case  of  large 
coarse  seeds  like  the  Calendulas,  Asters,  Balsams, 
etc.,  comparatively  little  work  is  required,  but  when 
the  seeds  are  small,  or  extremely  fine,  much  more 
work  is  necessary  and  several  small  sieves  or  screens 
will  then  be  required.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these 
should  be  expensive  and  many  household  articles 
may  be  pressed  into  service  on  a  pinch.  The  com¬ 
mon  wire  screen  fly  netting  may  often  be  found 
useful. 

Seeds  that  are  frequently  mixed  with  woolly  sub¬ 
stances  may  require  fanning  or  air  blowing  to  re¬ 
move  the  refuse,  and  a  windy  day  will  be  found  to 
help  in  this  class  of  work.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  seeds  be  stored  or  laid  away  in  air-tight  re¬ 
ceptacles  or  boxes  until  thoroughly  dry,  but  after 
drying  they  can  easily  be  kept  in  tin  boxes  or  glass 
preserving  jars.  The  glass  jars  have  the  advantage 
that  the  labels  and  seeds  can  both  be  easily  seen, 
and  this  often  saves  considerable  time  in  the  busy 
season. 

In  saving  fruit  and  vegetable  seeds,  there  is  often 
a  large  amount  of  pulp  or  refuse  besides  the  skins, 
and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  wash  the  seeds  a 
number  of  times  to  get  them  clean.  Do  not,  however, 
let  any  of  them  stand  in  warm  water  or  in  the  sun 


Apples  May  Sell  High 

THE  price  of  apples  will  depend  con¬ 
siderably  on  the  length  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  drought  in  a  number  of  important 
producing  sections.  Complaint  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Most  of  the  important  ap¬ 
ple  States  experienced  very  dry  weath¬ 
er  during  both  July  and  August,  and 
prospects  of  production  decreased  fur¬ 
ther  in  late  Summer.  The  July  esti¬ 
mate  was  reduced  by  about  5,000,000 
bushels  in  the  August  report  and  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  low  condition 
noted  then  has  been  improved  during 
the  continued  dryness  the  first  half  of 
August.  There  was  also  considerable 
damage  caused  by  insects  and  scab. 
Combined  results  brought  the  market 
crop  down  to  expectations  of  60,000,000 
barrels  compared  with  25,000,000  last 
season  and  with  the  five-year  average 
somewhat  above  32,000,000. 

The  low  percentage  of  condition  ap¬ 
plies  somewhat  to  quality  as  well  as 
quantity.  The  fairly  large  crop  in  New  England 
seems  to  be  of  rather  low  average  quality  and  much 
the  same  is  true  of  the  East  in  general  as  the  fruit 
looks  now.  Tree  lice  caused  much  damage  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  Small  size  was  complained  of  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  same  trouble  was 
found  in  many  other  apple  sections,  but  later  rains 
may  correct  that  fault  for  the  main  crop  varieties. 
New  Jersey  reported  a  light  crop.  Pennsylvania 
suffered  from  dropping  of  the  fruit.  Scab  was  preva¬ 
lent  in  orchards  of  Ohio.  Most  varieties  promised 
light  production  in  Illinois,  especially  the  Winter 
kinds,  and  quality  is  no  more  than  fair.  Michigan  is 
another  important  State  reporting  much  dropping  of 
fruit  and  serious  scab  injury.  In  both  New  York 
and  Michigan  Baldwin  is  the  leading  variety,  and  in 
many  other  eastern  sections  is  reported  promising 
better  than  Greening  and  most  other  sorts.  It  is 
clear  already  that  the  Baldwin  in  the  East  and  the 
AVinesap  in  the  AVest  will  be  leading  market  va¬ 
rieties  this  season.  Virginia  reports  scab  and  hail 
damage,  and  West  Virginia  injury  from  drought,  but 
the  crop  in  these  States  seems  to  promise  better  than 
in  some  others  as  regards  quality. 

In  the  Far  West  conditions  are  more  favorable, 
with  a  good  clean  crop  in  Idaho  and  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  State  of  Washington  except  that  some 
lack  of  water  for  irrigation  was  reported  in  late 
Summer,  the  same  being  true  in  the  Pacific  Cana¬ 
dian  producing  sections  to  the  north.  The  feature 
of  the  far  western  crop  is  the  heavy  production  of 
the  AVinesap  and  shortage  of  the  Jonathan.  For  that 
reason  the  two  varieties  are  selling  at  about  the 
same  price,  around  ,$1.75  per  box  for  best  standard 
grade  at  northwestern  shipping  points.  The  three 
Northwestern  States,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho 
expect  about  33,000,000  boxes,  compared  with  39,- 
000,000  boxes  from  the  big  crop  of  last  season.  This 
means  about  an  average  crop  and  good  market  qual¬ 
ity.  The  Northwestern  AVinesap  is  likely  to  be  the 
backbone  of  the  export  trade  this  season. 

With  production  less  than  average,  the  home  mar¬ 
kets  are  likely  to  need  most  of  the  apples  this  season. 
It  is  well  enough  that  if  Europe  is  to  raise  a  large 
crop,  as  seems  likely  this  year,  the  heavier  produc¬ 
tion  should  come  in  a  season  when  this  country  has 
no  great  surplus  demanding  an  outlet.  Eastern 
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Beautify  Your  Home  at  Smali  Cost 
EVERGREENS  _  FOR  $1.10 


POSTPAID 


These  soon  grow  Into  handsome  trees 
worth  many  dollars. 

FALL  DELIVERY. 

ORDER  AT  ONCE. 
MAGNOLIA. 

TKKES 

Pink  and 

white. 

?rre8°$i.io 

HARDY 
AZALEAS 
(Nadiflora) 

A  handsome 
early,  free-flow¬ 
ering,  deep 
pink  species. 

A  beautiful  va¬ 
riety.  Very 
hardy.  Ready 
to  bloom. 

Each 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to  15 
inches  high.  2  Norway  Spruce,  2 
American  Spruce,  2  Chinese  Arbor- 
vitae. 

ORIENTAL 
POPPY 

Brilliant  col¬ 
ors:  Scarlet, 

orange,  pink ; 
flowers  meas¬ 
ure  8  inches 
diameter;  10 
plants.* 


$1.10 


" Field- grown  stock  from  our  200- Acre  Farm 


$1.10 


QPCTI A  I  nPtTP  6  EVERGREENS,  3  to 
jrLLlAL  XJr  r  JLIY  6-year  trees,  above  se¬ 
lection,  included  without  extra  charge,  with  each 
order  of  $5.50  and  over.  THIS  WEEK  ONLY. _ 


COLUMBINE.  They 
are  much  used  in  any 
hardy  border  or  rock¬ 
ery;  10  dif.  colors;  10 

?£"“ . $1.10 


DELPHINIUM  (Perennial  Larkspur) 
BELLADONNA  —  Light  turquoise  blue 
BELLAMOSUM  —  A  dark  blue  type. 
Very  decorative  and  lasts  for 
years;  10  plants  for  . Jpl.lU 


1IAKDY 

CARNATIONS 

Large  flower¬ 
ing,  fragrant; 
all  colors; 
field-grown;  10 

?rt8$i.io 

CANTERBURY 
BELLS,  Persicifolia, 
Double  blue  peach 

bells.  10  dt I  ID 
plants . i  .  I  U 


RHOnnnFNnRDNS  (Maximum  Rosebay).  Large  plant  with  dark  evergreen 
IMlUDUDLll  DRUliO  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pink  flowers.  Two  * «  «  ^ 

fV»lr»rAfJn  Rlne  The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  Is  in  its  foliage,  which  is 

cotuiuuo  ulu“  opi  UCC  an  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich,  glistening 
blue,  which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the  sunlight  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of 
the  magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  Tree.  With  culture  directions.  a  -  t 
Selected,  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy,  1  to  1%  ft.  high . Each 

rT,l  |-«.  1  *  T  •  Evergreen 

1  he  riscner  Nurseries  LTo„?e». 

Add  16c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


jpRODUCE  wheat  more  cheaply 
— that’s  the  sure  way  to  make 
more  profit. 


Produce  5,  10  or  12  bushels 
more  per  acre  with  the  same  work, 
the  same  fertilizer,  same  everything 
—but— CHANGE  YOUR  SEED. 


This  year  try  this  idea  and  you’ll 
wish  you  had  tried  it  long  ago. 
Sow  Hoffman’s  selected  Lancaster 
County  strains.  Clean,  bright, 
plump,  free  from  noxious  weeds, 
smut  and  disease.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  difference  a  few  cents 
make. 


Write  today  for  our  new  Wheat  Book- 
it’s  free  and  right  up  to  the  minute  c 
wheat  growing. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  724,  Landisville 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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EXTENSION  LADDERS 


^t=diMh 


NO 


^*^0  WINDLASS  754  EXTRA 

BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNOS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  fo  32  ft.,... 2 5c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Bex  246  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V. 


H 


Old-Fashioned 

ARDY  FLOWER  PLANT 

That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  Next  Summer 


S 


Delphiniums  or  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Double  Hollyhocks' 
Hardy  Phloxes,  Columbines,  Canterbury  Bells,  Fox' 
gloves.  Hardy  Lupines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Gaillardias,  Blue  Bells,  Japanese  Bellflowers, 
Lilies,  Cardinal  Flowers,  Hardy  Carnations,  Giant  Mal¬ 
lows.  Irises,  Everlasting  Sweet  Peas,  Japanese  Anemones, 
Everblooming  Sweet  Williams,  and  over  200  other  choice 
Perennials  for  September  and  October  planting.  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  Hoses,  Pansies,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants! 
Catalogue  free.  11AHKY  L.  SqUIKES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot  grown  and  layer  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  leading 
June-bearing  and  Everbearing  varieties  for  September 
and  Ootober  planting.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Grape,  Loganberry,  Dewberry,  Juneberry,  Wineberry 
and  Asparagus  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

D  V  ET  Choice  Kosen  Recleaned,  Graded.  SI. SO  bu. 
■  VIE.  MILES  T.  MA.NN,  Route  S,  A«btabula,  Ohio 

Potato  Growers  Attention  Plf  turned 

prices  to  close  out.  FRED  WOLFS  BERGER,  Honeoje  Falls,  N.  r. 


DANIEL  HUGHES; 

Butler  Co.,  OHIO,  for¬ 
mer  bank  clerk,  became^ 
a  Starksalesman  a  year,! 
ago  when  failing  healt 
forced  him  to  seek  out¬ 
door  work.  Today,  he 
averages  over  One 
Thousand  Dollars  a 
month  sales  of  Stark  . 

Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  \ 

Shrubs,  Rose  Bushes,  \ 
etc.,  just  in  spare  Sme. 

Thousands  of  Men  & 

Women  Doing  as  Well  DBni^oghea 

Send  for  PROOF  of  this  fact.  See  how 
easily  YOU  can  change  your  spare 
hours  into  a  fine  Weekly  Income.  We 
furnish  BIG  NEW  SALES-CREAT- 
ING  OUTFIT  FREE,  pay  you  Cash 
Weekly,  offer  you  Costly  Prizes,  and 
aid  you  in  selling  by  tremendous 
Advertising  Campaign  reaching  prac¬ 
tically  every  farm  and  small  town  home 
in  the  U.  S.  Write  today ! 

V  Address  Box  S-W  208 

STARK  BROS.  NURSERIES 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  113  Years 

f^TARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES,  Box  S. W  2Gs"| 

Louisiana,  Mo.  r,  jj.-Y,  i-29 

■  I  would  like  to  become  your  local  salesman  anci  I 

■  sel1  □  Shrubs^etc.  *checl:  which  you  would  pre-  | 
I  fer  to  sell).  Send  me  details  of  your  Stark  Selling  ■ 
|  Proposition  for  Men  and  Women. 


Canada,  with  a  crop  at  least  one-third 
larger  than  last  season,  will  compete 
strongly  for  whatever  foreign  demand  de¬ 
velops  for  imported  apples.  Export  trade 
is  especially  doubtful  the  first  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  when  the  markets  of  Europe  are 
filled  with  great  quantities  of  cheap  ap¬ 
ples.  Probably  the  best  opening  for 
American  fruit  will  be  from  December 
onward,  when  the  bulk  of  Europe’s  home¬ 
grown  fruit  is  disposed  of.  At  that  time 
Eastern  Baldwins  out  of  storage,  and 
Northwestern  Winesaps  of  the  small  fairly 
cheap  sizes,  which  are  popular  in  some 
European  markets,  are  likely  to  be  in 
some  demand. 

General  range  of  apple  prices  compares 
favorably  with  such  figures  as  50c  to 
$1.25  per  bushel  reported  a  year  ago. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  fruit  selling  in 
the  city  markets  at  $1  to  $2  per  bushel, 
and  some  sells  at  $3.  The  mid-season 
varieties  seem  likely  to  do  well,  judging 
from  reported  sales  of  Michigan  Duchess 
of  $2.65  per  bushel  in  producing  sections, 
although  the  price  soon  declined  to  $1.75. 
Some  varieties  were  sold  in  West  Virginia 
producing  sections  in  mid-August  at  $2.50 
per  bushel  and  Delicious  at  $7  per  barrel. 
Dealers  in  West  Virginia  were  talking 
of  contract  prices  close  to  $4  per  barrel 
for  Yorks.  Reports  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  indicate  sales  at  shipping 
points  at  $1.50  for  best  grade  Winesap, 
$1.75  for  Baldwin.  $2  for  Spitzenberg,  $2 
for  Delicious.  These  prices,  of  course, 
compare  favorably  with  a  year  ago  and 
are  not  far  below  early  quotations  of 
1927,  when  the  crop  was  still  lighter. 

Prospects  are  encouraging  for  the  sea¬ 
son’s  export  trade  in  pears.  The  crop 
in  Europe  is  expected  to  be  lighter  than 
last  year,  owing  to  winter-killing,  Spring 
frost  and  Summer  drought.  Pears  seem  to 
have  suffered  much  more  damage  than  ap¬ 
ples.  Fi’anee,  Italy  and  Switzerland  are 
likely  to  be  well  supplied,  but,  condition  in 
Germany  is  reported  rather  poor,  un¬ 
favorable  in  Austria ;  one-third  of  last 
season’s  production  in  the  important  pear 
exporting  country  of  Slovakia,  although 
these  countries  may  have  some  Winter 
pears  to  sell.  There  will  be  some  im¬ 
portation  from  the  fair  to  good  pear  crop 
of  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Pears  from 
Holland  and  Belgium  will  compete  with 
American  fruit  in  Western  Germany. 
Norway  and  Sweden  have  pears  enough 
to  displace  some  important  fruit  in  their 
home  markets.  Demand  for  American 
pears  seems  likely  to  be  best  in  Germany 
and  England.  g.  b.  f. 


Early  Tomatoes 

Once  more  the  great  importance  of  get¬ 
ting  the  tomatoes  early  has  impressed  it¬ 
self  upon  me,  and  with  more  emphasis 
than  ever.  The  very  dry  and  unfavorable 
season  has  caused  a  scarcity  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit  or  vegetable,  and  those  who 
had  an  early  crop  in  this  locality  were 
indeed  fortunate.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  prices  the  early  part  of  the  tomato 
season  are  always  much  higher  than  later 
on.  and  when  the  glut  comes  (generally 
late  in  the  season)  they  hardly  pay  for 
the  picking.  The  importance  of  getting 
them  early  can  therefore  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Now  is  a  particularly  good 
time  to  look  over  the  growing  crop  and 
take  notes  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
earliness  and  good  table  qualities.  Any 
varieties  that  are  strongly  acid  in  flavor 
should  be  eliminated,  also  all  wrinkled 
and  diseased  sorts,  or  those  which  have 
such  heavy  foliage  that  it  keeps  the  sun 
from  the  fruit,  thus  making  the  crop  late 
in  ripening.  Another  feature  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  is  a  straggling  habit  of  growth,  as 
such  tends  to  allow  or  keep  the  fruit  on 
the  ground,  and  frequently  causes  decay 
or  rotting. 

Our  growers  have  certainly  made  great 
strides  in  improving  the  varieties  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington  has  taken  much 
interest  in  this  matter.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  no  lack  of  good  varieties,  and  if  the 
grower  takes  the  same  care  our  crops  will 
be  much  improved.  h.  w.  hales. 


Regal  Lilies  from  Seed 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on 
lilies  an  Vermont.  Would  you  tell  me  how 
to  raise  Regal  lilies  from  seed?  J.  P.  P. 

New  York 

In  our  own  experience  in  New  Jersey 
we  have  sown  Regal  lilies  as  soon  as  the 
seed  was  ripe,  and  had  a  good  stand.  In 
the  State  of  Washington,  where  this  lily 
is  being  largely  grown,  seed  is  sown  as 
soon  after  March  1  as  the  season  permits. 
Seed  is  sown  an  inch  deep,  in  rows  IS  in. 
apart,  with  from  20  to  30  seeds  to  the 
foot  of  row.  It  takes  about  10  lbs.  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  the  seed  being  very  light. 
Clean  cultivation  is  given.  The  seedlings 
are  transplanted  either  the  first  or  second 
year,  any  time  after  the  tops  die  down. 
The  seedlings  are  set  4  in.  to  6  in.  apart, 
and  4  in.  to  6  in.  deep. 

Light  sandy  soil  should  be  favorable,  if 
deep  and  well  drained.  The  lilies  profit 
by  liberal  fertility,  but  no  raw  manures 
must  come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
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D.  C.,  is  greatly  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  bulb  culture  in  the  United 
States.  The  lily  specialists  of  the  Bureau 
would  be  likely  to  give  help  and  encour¬ 
agement,  if  you  would  write  to  them. 


Garden  Pinks  and 
Carnations 

Looking  over  the  garden  lately  has 
brought  out  the  good  qualities  of  some  of 
the  old  plants  of  Dianthus,  particularly 
those  of  the  well-known  China  pinks  and 
carnations.  Those  who  have  moist  ground 
or  means  for  watering  in  dry  weather  will 
indeed  appreciate  this  family  of  plants, 
as  the  delightful  odor  of  the  flowers  al¬ 
ways  causes  them  to  be  loved  by  all. 
Even  among  the  annual  pinks  there  is  a 
very  large  variety  of  colors  from  pure 
white  to  the  deepest  crimson,  and  many 
of  the  most  beautifully  marked  with  an¬ 
nular  rings  and  all  kinds  of  shadings  and 
hues.  While  not  so  large  or  strong-grow¬ 
ing  as  the  monthly  carnations  or  the  har¬ 
dy  garden  carnations  they  are  so  easily 
grown  from  seed  that  the  ordinary  ama¬ 
teur  finds  little  trouble  or  care  in  their 
growth,  and  as  a  cut  flower  they  will  al¬ 
ways  hold  their  own  and  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  so  many  good  varie¬ 
ties  that  it  is  impossible  to  name  them 
all  in  detail  but  a  few  of  the  best  are 
Chinensis  flora  plena,  Heddewigii  flora 
plena,  Fireball,  Morning  Cloak,  Lucifer 
and  Nobilis,  while  among  the  hardy  per¬ 
ennial  varieties  are  the  different  colors 
of  Plumarius  and  also  the  new  hybrid 
Sweet  William,  said  to  be  a  cross  between 
the  two  families.  Then  there  is  the  old- 
fashioned  Double  Crimson  of  the  hardy 
perennial  type  and  a  host  of  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  all  worth  grow¬ 
ing,  and  will  well  repay  the  flower  lover 
for  the  little  care  and  attention  they  re¬ 
quire.  H.  W.  HALES. 


Those  White  Raspberries 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  L.  J.  S., 
page  1011  regarding  white  raspberries, 
there  is  a  white  raspberry  of  the  black¬ 
cap  raspberry  type.  I  have  known  this 
for  50  years,  and  have  a  few  in  my  gar¬ 
den.  The  Golden  Queen  that  you  speak 
of  belongs  to  the  red  raspberry  type.  It 
was  a  .sport  from  Cuthbert,  introduced 
nearly  50  years  ago.  I  never  saw  this 
white  ‘‘blackcap”  in  any  catalog.  This  is 
not  a  blackberry,  but  a  raspberry. 

Connecticut.  everett  e.  brown. 


Ma  ;  “I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
Junior.  He  doesn’t  like  to  work  and  gets 
that  Jones  boy  to  do  everything  for  him. 
I  don’t  want  to  have  a  lazy,  good-for-noth¬ 
ing  son.”  Pa :  “Lazy?  My  stars !  He 
shows  executive  ability.” — The  Watch¬ 
word. 
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As  We  Go  Along 

Ifc  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  farm¬ 
ing  sections  in  the  East  more  strikingly 
different  than  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  and 
Eastern  New  Hampshire,  in  the  foothills 
of  the  White  Mountains.  Yet  good  farm 
practice,  and  homes  where  contentment 
lives  may  be  found  under  these  varying 
conditions. 

Man’s  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  his 
environment,  put  the  impress  of  his  work 
on  the  land,  and  store  its  products  in 
his  barns  and  houses,  has  made  possible 
the  colonizing  of  vast  areas,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  States  and  Common¬ 
wealths.  In  fact  a  government  such  as 
ours  could  not  exist,  except  for  the  cour¬ 
age,  ambition,  and  versatile  power  with 
which  men  and  women  take  hold  of  hard 
jobs. 

As  I  am  from  a  race  of  farmers  who, 
in  the  middle  sixteen  hundreds  were  till¬ 
ing  New  England  land,  and  kept  doing 
this  generation  after  generation,  it  is  not 
strange  that  this  thought  of  the  soil,  and 
feeling  for  it  should  be  a  part  of  my  in¬ 
heritance  from  that  farm  ancestry. 

I  like  the  broad  acres  of  wheat,  and 
everything  else  growing  in  that  region, 
that  Lancaster  County  can  show,  but 
think  I  get  more  satisfaction  and  of  a 
little  different  quality,  in  finding  the 
farms  of  the  more  rugged  New  England. 
For  many  of  them  must  be  found — not  by 
train  or  swiftly  moving  automobile,  but 
on  foot,  as  one  goes  along  the  road. 

On  an  errand  in  New  Hampshire,  I 
fell  in  with  a  paint  salesman  at  dinner. 
He  asked  my  destination — a  place  50 
miles  away — and  invited  me  to  ride  with 
him,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  train.  He 
was  a  skillful  driver,  and  must  have  had 
a  good  machine.  Along  the  smooth 
stretches  the  speedometer  hung  around 
75.  Seeing  me  looking  sharply  at  those 
figures,  he  remarked  cheerfully  that  it 
could  make  80  easily  enough.  Doubtless, 
in  that  50  miles,  we  passed  farms  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  wooded  tracts  and  cattle  in 
pasture,  though  neither  of  us  saw  any¬ 
thing  but  the  road  ahead  and  the  speedo¬ 
meter.  Early  in  the  day — about  sunrise 
• — I  had  strayed  from  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  where  there  was  a  half  hour  wait, 
and  “found”  one  of  these  farms.  The 
road  wound  around  a  bit,  an  elbow  at  the 
right  bordering  a  two-acre  meadow  of 
the  deep  green  seldom  seen  except  in 
spring-water  country,  where  brooks  run 
through  the  lower  fields.  At  the  left  was 
a  cornfield  of  around  four  acres,  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  tops  showing  that  there  was 
a  sand  or  gravel  “knoll”  in  the  center, 
thus  making  “more  land  to  the  acre” 
there  than  in  the  nearer  level  meadow. 
Up  a  little  rise  the  house  came  slowly 
into  view,  set  back  among  trees.  Across 
the  road  was  the  barn — old  but  substan¬ 
tially  built,  as  they  made  them  then, 
with  stone  foundation  two  feet  wide.  A 
new  henhouse,  larger  than  would  have 
been  found  on  such  a  farm  a  score  of 
years  ago,  told  that  poultry  is  a  large  and 
growing  industry  in  New  Hampshire. 
More  upland  meadow ;  a  small  apple  or¬ 
chard,  through  which,  two  fields  away,  I 
could  see  rye  in  the  shock ;  this  was  the 
picture  of  a  farm  in  the  hills,  as  I  saw 
it  that  morning  at  sunrise. 

The  dog'  came  trotting  down  the  road 
to  meet  me,  as  though  an  every-day  friend. 
The  farmer  was  carrying  the  milk  to  the 
house,  and,  as  I  got  nearer,  set  a  churn 
on  the  north  porch,  evidently  ready  to 
get  the  churning  done  there  in  the  “cool 
of  the  morning.” 

Another  time  I  am  going  to  tell,  in 
some  detail,  how  a  neglected  farm  of 
something  this  type  was  developed  with 
small  capital,  but  plenty  of  work  and 
courage.  W.  W.  H. 


New  Wrinkle  With 
Cucumbers 

The  past  Spring  I  took  up  an  idea  that 
1  would  try  an  experiment  with  cucum¬ 
bers,  as  the  vines  make  such  a  rank 
growth  and  run  so  far.  After  they  began 
to  run  and  got  about  36  or  40  inches  in 
length,  I  took  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  the 
end  of  the  vine  off,  and  after  every  run¬ 
ner  got  about  the  above  length  I  did  the 
same.  I  find  this  made  them  blossom 
and  bear  more,  and  we  were  not  bothered 
with  the  vines  running  among  the  next 
rows  of  vegetables  near  them.  I  expect 
to  use  this  method  hereafter  with  water- 
melons  and  muskmelons,  as  I  believe  it 
will  work  equally  as  well  as  with  cucum- 
.  W.  H.  HARRISON. 

Frince  George  Co„  Va, 


★ 


Above  all .  .  .  farmers  want  the  kind  of 
reliability  pro  v  ided 
by  America’s  finest 
medium-priced 
automobile  .  .  . 


The  2-Door  Sedan,  $ 1145 
Body  by  Fisher 


Of  all  Oakland’s  many  superior  qualities  .  .  . 
none  means  quite  so  much  to  the  farmer  as 
its  wonderful  reliability  .  .  .  the  assurance  of 
prompt,  safe,  comfortable  arrival  at  every  des¬ 
tination  . . .  over  good  roads  and  bad  ...  in  all 
seasons  and  every  weather  condition. 

Scores  of  features  contribute  to  Oakland  reli¬ 
ability  .  .  .  many  of  them  found  in  its  228- 
cubic-inch  engine  which  delivers  68  horsepower 
at  3,000  r.p.m.  There  is  the  Harmonic  Balancer 
which  counteracts  torsional  crankshaft  vibra¬ 
tion  . . .  the  rubber  “biscuit”  engine  mountings 
which  insulate  the  engine  from  the  frame 
and  assure  incomparable  smoothness  and 
freedom  from  vibration . .  .the  adjustable  pres¬ 
sure-feed  lubricating  system  providing  correct 
lubrication  under  all  conditions  .  .  .  and  many 
other  equally  important  advancements. 

The  nearest  Oakland-Pontiac.  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  about  dozens  of  additional  ways  in 
which  Oakland  leads  its  competition  and  why 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  owners  are  calling  it 
“America’s  finest  medium-priced  automobile.” 

Prices,  $1145  to  $1375,  f.o.b.  Pontiac,  Mich.,  plus  delivery  charges  . 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


AlI-AMEIlICAltf  SIX 


PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Seed  Wheat 
and  Rye 


Forward  and  Honor  Wheat-Roaen  and  Cornell  76  Rye.  High  yielding 
experiment  station  bred  varieties.  Recommended  for  Eastern  States. 
No  cockle  or  garlic.  Write  for  descriptions  and  prices 

K.  ©.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HO.VEOTE  FALLS,  N.  T. 


NURSERY  SALESMAN  WANTED 

25*  Commission  paid  weekly.  Sell  for  a  reliable  con¬ 
cern.  Goods  at  fair  prices.  Easy  to  make  money. 

THE  HOME  NURSERIES  Box  111  QENEVA,  OHIO 


Ruhv  RIlIP  Cnpm>0  3  year  transplanted,  100  post 
Dallj  DlUC  JlM  UU.  paid  any  where,  #5.  Should 
be  planted  in  Aug.  or  Sept.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

TIIE  CA8SEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


Send  fbt*  FREE  Cntatod 


Fall  planting  pays.  Enjoy  gorgeous 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc.,  early 
next  Spring;  heavy  laden  fruit  trees, 
berries,  grapes;  evergreens,  shrubs. 
Stock  guaranteed  healthy,  true-to- 
name,  (apples  Certtfled.)  Direct  from 
N.  Y.  Stat.’s  oldest  growers.  Producers’ 
prices  Quoted  in  free  catalog.  Write  today. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY.  CO  .  INC. 

13  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  Fall  Book  tells  how  you 
can  have  a  Gorgeous  Garden 
next  spring  with  little  effort  and 
at  very  low  cost.  It  shows  a  big 
choice  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Crocus,  and  other  desir¬ 
able  bulbs;  also  roses,  perennials, 
shrubs,  hedges,  berries,  grapes, 
YjJtJ'' flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  All 
f  or  ja]j  pianting.  All  Bonded  for 
Vigorous ,  Virile  Life.  When  you 
Plant  Maule  Bulbs  you  plant  SUC¬ 
CESS.  Write  for  this  Free  Book  NOW. 

WM.  HENRY  MALLE 
Box  308  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ppee’s 

TULIPS 


Hyacinths,  Crocus, 
Daffodils,  Peonies,  Iris 
.  .  .  read  all  about 
them  in  Burpee’s 

Iiulb  Book.  Choose  now 
the  bulbs  for  planting  in 
the  fall  to  grace  your 
garden  with  a  gay  display 
of  blooms  from  early 
spring  until  late  in  the 
fall.  It  also  tells  about 
the  bulbs  that  are  so 
easily  grown  for  winter 
blooming  in  the  house. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
Burpee’s  Bulb  Book  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

824  Burpee  Bldgs.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong  pot-grown  plants  from  new  rurmers.  No  year 
old  plants  used.  Howard  and  Sample  -  $1.5#  per 
25;  54. 50  per  100;  $37.50  per  1000.  MASTODON  Evkriikakino 
— $2.00  per  25;  $7.50  per  100.  I'lant  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  and  pick  a  crop  next  summer. 

CEO.  I>.  AIKEN  Rox  M  PUTNEY,  VT. 


VARIETIES— QORQEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  laboled  and  postpaid  for 
only  si.  Six  orders  for  only  SB.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  IV.  30th  St  New  York. 
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September  Work  in  Flower 
Garden  and  Greenhouse 

September  ushers  in  the  Fall  planting 
season,  and  much  may  be  done  in  the  way 
to  insure  a  satisfactory  display  next  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Evergreens  should  be  moved  without 
further  delay,  giving  each  a  very  thorough 
soaking  with  water  as  the  planting  oper¬ 
ation  is  completed,  and  then  mulching  the 
surface  soil  with  some  old  rotted  manure, 
rotted  leaf  soil,  granulated  peat  moss  or 
other  substance  which  will  conserve  the 
moisture.  Frequent  sprinkling  of  the  tops 
with  clear  water  will  do  much  towards 
keeping  them  in  good  condition  until  they 
obtain  a  hold  on  the  new  soil. 

New  borders  may  be  prepared  and  the 
majority  of  liebaceous  subjects  divided 
and  replanted  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  although  Pyrethrums  and  Oriental 
poppies  are  best  dealt  with  before  the 
20th.  The  present  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  time  to  divide  large  plants  of 
Dielytra  spectabilis  (bleeding  heart).  If 
this  operation  is  postponed  until  the 
Spring  loss  frequently  results. 

Before  planting  a  new  or  replanting  an 
old  border  of  liebaceous  plants  take  par¬ 
ticular  care  that  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  is  well  done,  for  herein  lies  a  great 
deal  of  the  secret  of  success.  No  amount 
of  manure  or  fertilizer  can  possibly  take 
the  place  of  a  thorough  and  deep  work¬ 
ing.  Use  a  full-sized  spade  and  turn 
the  soil  over  to  a  depth  of  at  least  10 
inches,  incorporating  therewith  a  libera] 
dressing  of  old  farmyard  manure  if  pro¬ 
curable,  or  should  this  be  unobtainable 
supply  a  moisture-retaining  humus  con¬ 
tent  in  the  form  of  peat  moss,  rotted 
leaves,  or  commercial  humus  and  sup¬ 
plant  with  a  dressing  of  bonemeal.  Most 
perennials  are  better  planted  in  the  Fall 
than  in  the  Spring,  hence  it  is  important 
to  place  orders  without  further  delay. 
Good  plants  for  the  herbaceous  border  and 
for  the  production  of  cut  flowers  are 
Pyrethrums,  Doronicums,  Astilbes,  Hardy 
Asters,  Stokesia,  Physostegia,  Phlox, 
Galium  Mollugo,  Gypsophila  paniculata, 
Fleleniums,  Heucheras,  Spiraea  filipendula, 
Nepeta  Mussini,  Boltonia,  Cimicifuga 
simplex,  Artemisia  lactiflora,  Campanula 
persicifolia,  Campanula  lactiflora  coeru- 
lea,  Iludbeckia  purpurea,  Delphiniums, 
Liatris,  Geums,  Iceland  poppies,  Ver- 
ronica  longifolia  subsessilis,  and  Eryn- 
gium  planum.  Many  other  subjects  of 
equal  value  will  be  found  in  nurserymen’s 
lists,  but  the  foregoing  are  well  tried  and 
are  eminently  suited  for  the  purpose 
named.  When  ordering  the  border 
Phloxes  do  not  omit  the  variety  “Miss 
Lingard,”  which  is  without  a  doubt  one 
of  the  most  worthy  of  garden  plants.  It 
is  almost  pure  white  in  flower  with  a 
sharp  tinge  of  pink  in  the  eye  of  each 
flower.  A  very  profuse  bloomer,  its  es¬ 
pecial  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  blooms 
a  'full  three  weeks  or  a  month  earlier 
than  the  other  tall  growing  varieties. 

For  the  front  of  the  border  or  for 
suitable  positions  in  the  rock  garden  the 
dwarf  creeping  Phloxes  are  of  especial 
value.  Other  subjects  useful  for  the 
same  purpose  are  Daphne  Cneorum, 
Helianthemums,  Campanula  carpatica, 
Dianthus  plumarius,  Iberis  sempervir^ns, 
I.  Tenoriana,  dwarf  Irises  and  Stachys 
lanata. 

Bulb  catalogs  will  be  arriving,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
many  kinds  which  will  brighten  the  gar¬ 
den  during  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
With  the  exception  of  the  tulips  all  bulbs 
are  better  if  planted  as  soon  as  they  are 
obtainable.  Mention  of  Spring-flowering 
bulbs  inevitably  brings  to  mind  thoughts 
of  tulips,  Narcissi  and  hyacinths — three 
indispensables  in  the  garden  scheme  of 
things.  The  varieties  of  tulips  are  so 
numerous  that  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to 
indicate  a  choice  of  varieties.  The  Dar¬ 
wins  are  of  course  very  popular  as  gar¬ 
den  flowers  and  as  cut  blooms.  Blooming 
at  the  same  time,  the  Dutch  Breeder 
tulips  are  usually  taller  and  larger  than 
the  Darwins  and  are  well  worth  growing. 
A  distinct  type  of  tulip  is  afforded  by  the 
Cottage  or  May-flowering  sections.  Va¬ 
rieties  in  this  class  are  generally  brighter 
and  more  decided  in  color  than  the  Dar¬ 
wins,  several  good  yellows  being  included, 
thus  supplying  a  color  not  found  amongst 
Darwins.  A  few  varieties  of  the  fantastic 
Parrot  tulips  are  included  in  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  catalogs  and  the  large  strangely- 
shaped  blooms  always  attract  attention. 
Another  interesting  type  of  tulip  is  the 
various  botanical  species — that  is  the  true 
wild  tulips  unaltered  by  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  horticulturists.  For  securing 
an  early  display  a  selection  of  the  early 
flowering  single  and  double  tulips  should 
be  made.  These  bloom  a  month  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Darwins,  but  they  are  con¬ 
siderably  shorter  in  the  stem. 

Narcissi  are  obtainable  in  a  great  many 
varieties  that  are  well  suited  for  massing 
in  grass  or  among  shrubbery,  or  in  clumps 
in  the  border.  They  are  less  adapted  for 
formal  plantings  than  are  tulips  and 
hyacinths,  but  are  invaluable  for  supply¬ 
ing  cut  bloom  for  bedding  purposes.  In 
addition  to  these  better  known  bulbs  there 
are  several  others  which  are  splendid  for 
naturalizing  purposes,  or  for  suitable 
positions  in  the  rock  garden.  Thus  we 
have  snowdrops,  Scillas,  Chionodoxas, 
Crocuses  and  Muscari,  all  useful  for  the 
purposes  named.  Do  not  forget  to  in¬ 
clude  at  least  a  few  of  each  when  mak¬ 
ing  out  your  bulb  list. 

A  final  clipping  of  privet  hedges  and 
specimen  plants  should  be  given  during 
early  September  and  any  Lilium  eandi- 


dum  yet  out  of  the  ground  must  be  plant¬ 
ed  without  further  delay.  It  is  worth 
while  noting  that  a  great  many  of  the 
perennial  vines,  such  as  Ampelopsis,  will 
root  readily  if  cuttings  are  made  and  in¬ 
serted  at  this  season.  A  sheltered  and 
partially  shaded  position  should  be  select¬ 
ed  for  the  propagating  bed,  and  a  good¬ 
ly  proportion  of  sand  in  the  soil  aids  the 
rapid  formation  of  roots. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  bulbs  of  Lilium 
regale  and  such  other  lilies  as  are  avail¬ 
able  should  be  planted.  Certain  of  the 
Japanese  lily  bulbs  do  not  arrive  until 
late,  and  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  their  reception 
and  cover  with  heavy  mulch  prior  to  the 
advent  of  severe  frosts.  Take  care  when 
planting  lilies  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  species  being  handled  belongs  to  the 
stem-rootinig  section  or  not.  Stem-root¬ 
ing  kinds  must  be  planted  very  much 
deeper  than  those  which  do  not  produce 
these  roots  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  able  to  obtain  the  nutriment  and 
moisture  which  they  seek.  Avoid  using 
manure  or  fertilizer  when  preparing  a 
site  for  lilies,  commercial  humus  or  rotted 
leaf  mold  and  a  little  bonemeal  being  the 
only  permissible  additions  of  this  kind. 
A  handful  of  sand  placed  under  each  bulb 
will  facilitate  drainage  and  obviate  stag¬ 
nant  moisture  as  a  cause  of  loss.  When 
purchasing  lily  bulbs  follow  the  dictum 
which  I  have  frequently  advocated  wThen 
writing  on  the  buying  of  other  stock  for 
the  garden.  Patronize  a  firm  of  repute 
and  pay  a  fair  price.  Cheap  goods  are 
usually  expensive  in  the  long  run,  and 
this  is  especially  true  in  garden  practice, 
where  one  has  perforce  to  wait  many 
months  for  results,  and  failure  is  doubly 
disappointing. 

September  is  one  of  the  best  months 
of  the  year  in  which  to  undertake  the 
making  of  a  new  or  the  renovation  of  an 
old  lawn.  An  article  on  this  subject  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  April  6,  so 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  procedure  here.  Salient 
points  which  require  special  attention  are 
the  preparation  of  the  ground,  which 
should  be  done  in  a  most  thorough  man¬ 
ner,  the  aim  being  to  provide  a  good  deep 
layer  of  rich  top-soil  which  will  support 
a  good  sward  and  hold  sufficient  moisture 
during  dry  periods.  Keep  the  humus  or 
manure  in  the  top  three  or  four  inches, 
as  grasses  are  not  deep  rooting.  Remove 
all  stones,  etc.,  and  carefully  grade  the 
area  to  be  treated  so  that  pleasing  con¬ 
tours  or  level  stretches  result.  Rake  the 
surface  quite  fine  and  free  from  irregu¬ 
larities,  and  allow  to  settle  for  a  few  days 
before  the  seed  is  sown.  Procure  the  fin¬ 
est  possible  seed  and  select  a  quiet  day 
for  the  actual  operation  of  seed  sowing. 
A  quart  of  good  quality  seed  will  sow 
approximately  100  square  feet.  After 
the  seed  has  been  evenly  distributed  rake 
it  lightly  in  and  firm  the  surface  soil  by 
rolling  in  two  directions  with  a  moder¬ 
ately  heavy  roller,  or  if  only  a  small  area 
is  dealt  with  make  the  surface  firm  with 
the  back  of  a  spade. 

The  end  of  the  present  month  is  a 
good  time  to  commence  moving  deciduous 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

Such  hardy  annuals  as  larkspur,  Cal¬ 
endula,  Nicotiana,  etc.,  if  sown  now  and 
wintered  in  cold-frames,  will  produce 
early  flowering  plants  for  next  season. 
Pansies,  Myosotis  and  other  subjects 
treated  as  biennials  must  be  transplanted 
into  cold  frames  or  open  beds  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  position  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle.  If  possible  choose 
showery  weather  for  this  task,  but  it  is 
preferable  to  plant  in  dry  weather  and 
give  the  plants  one  good  watering  in 
rather  than  allow  them  to  become  weak 
and  spindly  in  the  seed  boxes  or  rows. 

Astilbes  (herbaceous  Spiraeas)  if  pot¬ 
ted  now  and  placed  in  a  cold-frame  for 
three  or  four  months  will  form  good  forc¬ 
ing  material  for  the  early  embellishment 
of  the  greenhouse. 

Geranium,  heliotrope,  Lantana,  scented 
Verbena,  English  ivy,  Coleus  and  other 
popular  half-hardy  bedding  subjects  will 
root  readily  if  cuttings  are  inserted  now. 
Pick  over  the  cutting  frame  each  morn¬ 
ing,  removing  all  decaying  leaves  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  the  damping  from  spread¬ 
ing  to  unaffected  cuttings. 

Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  taking 
copious  supplies  of  water.  It  will  be 
found  helpful  to  feed  them  twice  weekly 
with  dilute  liquid  manure,  varied  occas¬ 
ionally  with  an  approved  artificial  ma¬ 
nure.  Carnations  must  be  kept  some¬ 
what  on  the  dry  side  to  encourage  good 
root  action  and  avoid  undue  danger  from 
attacks  of  stem  rot.  Spraying  the  foliage 
over  with  clear  water  several  times  on 
hot  days  will  be  found  beneficial. 

Cyclamen  and  Primula  seed  should  be' 
sown  in  a  light  compost  to  provide  plants 
for  conservatory  and  house  decorations, 
while  seed  of  almost  any  of  the  annuals 
will,  if  sown  now  and  grown  on  in  pots, 
provide  a  welcome  harvest  of  bloom  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring.  Included  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  is  larkspur.  Clarkia  elegans.  snap¬ 
dragons.  _  Leptosyne,  Godetia,  Braehy- 
come,  Xieotianas,  Centaurea  and  a  host 
of  similar  subjects.  A  high  temperature 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  cul¬ 
tivate  these  plants  to  perfection. 

Bulbs  for  early  blooming  must  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  pots  and  flats  as  soon  as  they  are 
procurable.  Among  the  earliest  we  have 
Paper  White  Narcissus,  Due  Van  Thol 
tulips  and  Roman  hyacinths.  After  plant¬ 
ing  place  them  in  a  cool  dark  place  to 
insure  a  good  healthy  root  action  before 
any  forcing  is  attempted.  T.  H.  everett. 

New  York. 


Grape  Packing  Standards 

Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
has  announced  standards  for  the  grading, 
classifying  and  packing  of  grapes,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law 
enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  new  regulations  which  will  be 
effective  September  10  follow  : 

“U.  S.  Fancy  Table  Grapes  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  grapes  of  one  variety  which  are 
well  colored,  mature,  firmly  attached  to 
capstem,  not  shattered,  split,  crushed, 
dried,  wet  or  soft ;  which  are  free  from 
mold,  decay,  mildew,  berry  moth,  russet- 
ing,  hail,  and  from  damage  caused  by 
freezing,  disease,  insects  or  other  means. 
Not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  bunches 
shall  be  compact  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  fairly  compact.  Bunches  shall  not  be 
excessively  small  excepting  that  compact 
portions  of  bunches  consisting  of  no  less 
than  five  berries  may  be  used  to  fill  open 
spaces  between  whole  bunches. 

“In  order  to  allow  for  variations  inci¬ 
dent  to  proper  grading  and  handling,  not 
more  than  a  total  of  10  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  the  berries  in  any  lot  may  be  below 
the  requirements  of  this  grade  but  not 
more  than  5  per  cent  shall  be  allowed  for 
serious  damage.  Of  this  tolerance  for 
serious  damage  not  more  than  2  per  cent 
shall  be  allowed  for  dried  berries  and  not 
more  than  1  per  cent  may  be  affected  by 
mold  or  decay.  In  addition,  not  more  than 
5  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  any  lot  may 
consist  of  bunches  which  are  straggly. 

“U.  S.  No.  1  Table  Grapes  shall  consist 
of  grapes  of  one  variety  which  are  fairly 
well  colored,  mature,  firmly  attached  to 
capstems,  not  shattered,  split,  crushed, 
dried,  wet  or  soft,  which  are  free  from 
mold,  decay,  berry  moth,  and  from  damage 
caused  by  mildew,  russeting,  hail,  freezing, 
disease,  insects  or  other  means.  Not  less 
than  85  per  cent  of  the  bunches  shall  be 
fairly  compact. 

“In  order  to  allow  for  variations  inci¬ 
dents  to  proper  grading  and  handling,  not 
more  than  a  total  of  10  per  cent,  by 
weight,  of  the  berries  in  any  lot  may  be 
below  the  requirements  of  this  grade,  but 
not  more  than  5  per  cent  shall  he  allowed 
for  serious  damage.  Of  this  tolerance  for 
serious  damage  not  more  than  2  per  cent 
be  allowed  for  dried  berries  and  not  more 
than  2  per  cent  may  be  affected  by  mold 
or  decay.. 

“U.  S.  No.  1  Juice  Grapes  shall  consist 
of  grapes  of  one  variety  which  are  fairly 
well  colored,  mature,  firmly  attached  to 
capstems,  not  shattered,  split,  crushed, 
dried,  wet  or  soft,  which  are  free  from 
mold,  decay,  berry  moth,  and  from  serious 
damage  caused  by  mildew,  russeting,  hail, 
freezing,  disease,  insects  or  other  means. 
Not  less  than  00  per  cent  of  the  bunches 
shall  be  fairly  compact. 

“In  order  to  allow  for  variations  inci¬ 
dents  to  proper  grading  and  handling,  not 
■more  than  a  total  of  15  per  cent,  by 
weight,  of  the  berries  in  any  lot  may  be 
below  the  requirements  of  this  grade  but 
not  more  than  6  per  cent  shall  be  allowed 
for  berries  which  are  seriously  damaged 
and  not  more  than  one-half  of  this  amount 
or  3  per  cent  may  be  affected  bv  mold  or 
decay. 

Mixed  Varieties.,  —  “Any  lot  of  grapes 
consisting  of  more  than  one  variety  which 
meets  all  other  requirements  of  ‘U  S. 
Fancy  Table,’  ‘U.  S.  No.  1  Table’  or  ‘U. 
S.  No.  1  Juice’  may  be  designated  as  ‘U. 
S.  Fancy  Table  Mixed,’  ‘U.  S.  No.  1  Table 
Mixed,’  ‘U.  S.  No.  1  Juice  Mixed.’ 

“Ungraded.  Grapes  which  are  not  grad¬ 
ed  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  grades 
may  be  designated  as  ‘Ungraded’.” 


September  Care  of  Nut 
Trees 

Tonight  as  I  looked  over  my  block  of 
filbert  hybrids  and  noted  a  tent  of  cater¬ 
pillars  I  heard  a  chorus  of  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  million  blackbirds  in  a  near¬ 
by  clump  of  trees,  and  the  thought  struck 
me  that  I  would  like  to  have  the  amount 
in  dollars  that  that  flock  is  saving  the 
country-side.  All  over  the  nursery  and 
orchard  trees  the  walnut  and  tent  cater¬ 
pillars  are  coming  galore.  They  have 
been  very  scarce  this  year  to  date,  but 
now  the  eggs  seem  to  be  hatching  rapidly. 
One  nest  will  clean  a  limb  or  the  side  of 
a  young  tree  in  no  time. 

On  all  young  trees  clip  the  leaves  and 
tramp  well  on  the  ground.  On  larger 
trees  use  a  pole  clipper  if  you  have  one ; 
if  not  use  a  rag  soaked  in  gasoline  on  the 
end  of  a  fishing  pole,  and  rub  the  nest 
well,  but  do  not  burn,  as  the  burning 
will  do  more  harm  than  is  good  for  the 
trees.  Although  they  seem  to  be  a  pest 
when  it  is  so  hot,  and  most  people  would 
like  to  be  loafing  in  the  swimming  pool, 
remember  the  caterpillars  are  little  trou¬ 
ble  compared  to  the  many  sprays  the  fruit 
man  must  apply  to  get  a  crop.  On  large 
trees  a  spray  of  arsenate  of  lead,  3% 
lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  wrater,  is  the  best 
preventive  if  they  can’t  be  clipped. 

September  is  too  late  to  do  much  hoe¬ 
ing,  or  in  fact  any,  but  it  might  be  well 
to  pull  the  big  weeds  under  the  trees  if 
you  have  not  mulched,  and  let  them  lie 
for  mulch.  Here  we  enter  into  a  delicate 
subject  when  we  discuss  what  to  do  with 
nut  trees  in  September.  Those  who  are 
having  plenty  of  rain  and  those  in  the 
Middle  South  or  any  place  where  they 
have  a  long  growing  season  with  a  short 
Fall,  _  especially  if  you  are  having  rain, 
permit  the  w’eeds  and  grass  to  grow  un¬ 
der  soft-wood  trees  such  as  the  English 
walnut  or  Stabler  Black.  Much  trouble 
has  been  had  to  get  these  to  winter  prop¬ 
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erly  in  the  above  mentioned  locations  and 
experience  has  proved  that  the  herbaceous 
growth  will  stop  the  Summer  growth  and 
hasten  the  terminal  wmod  into  maturity 
A  mulch  of  any  kind  is  good  applied  now 
if  the  season  is  dry  and  it  has  not  been 
done  yet. 

I  might  mention  the  above  method  of 
cultural  care  regarding  the  English  and 
Stabler  will  help  a  lot  if  you  are  having 
winter-kill. 

And  let  me  again  suggest  remembering 
the  birds,  as  I  believe  many  of  the  very 
young  caterpillars  are  eaten  by  the  birds, 
beside  all  the  other  insects  they  destroy! 

Pennsylvania.  john  w.  hershey. 


The  Grape  Outlook 

The  market  prospects  for  grapes  is 
reasonably  good,  chiefly  because  of  the 
lighter  production  in  California,  but  the 
(figures  do  not  indicate  a  shortage  and 
about  the  best  that  can  be  expected  for 
Eastern  grapes  is  a  somewhat  better  de¬ 
mand  and  market  position  than  in  1928. 

Early  grapes  have  been  bringing  satis¬ 
factory  prices  in  Eastern  markets.  The 
reason  w7as  that  California  grapes  were 
later  than  usual  and  Eastern  grapes  rip¬ 
ened  early  in  many  producing  sections. 
Those  who  shipped  Moores,  Worden  and 
Niagara  in  August  obtained  rather  high 
prices,  but  most  of  the  grape  crop  will  be 
obliged  to  take  its  chances  during  the 
Fall  months. 

California  has  about  the  smallest  crop 
in  five  years.  Other  States  have  a  crop 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  last  season. 
Quality  seems  to  be  generally  good.  The 
best  feature  of  the  market  position  is  the 
light  supply  of  many  other  kinds  of  fruit. 
The  demand  for  juice  grapes  seems  to  be 
falling  off  for  one  reason  or  another,  and 
uncertainty  as  to  demand  for  this  class 
of  grapes  is  perhaps  the  weakest  feature 
of  the  situation.  Juice-making,  of  course, 
includes  more  or  less  wine  making,  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say  is  a  complicated  and 
oubtful  industry  under  present  conditions. 

California  growers  propose  to  meet  the 
situation  by  making  more  raisins  than 
usual,  thus  disposing  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  production  of  some  varities,  especi¬ 
ally  Thomson  Seedless  and  Malaga.  With 
the  lighter  crop  in  sight,  they  hope  to 
dispose  of  the  other  grapes  without  break¬ 
ing  the  market.  Prices  opened  the  season 
in  California  considerably  higher  than  in 
1928.  Some  growers  are  even  holding  for 
ligher  prices. 

Coming  to  the  Eastern  type  of  grape, 
the  crop  seems  to  be  doing  well.  Warm 
weather  tended  to  sweeten  the  fruit  and 
the  quantity  is  satisfactory,  except  on 
light  land  where  the  drought  was  severe. 
Michigan  reports  some  rot  but  compact 
bunches.  Iowa  reports  better  crop  than 
last  season  and  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier, 
with  prices  starting  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago.  Arkansas  has  a  slightly  smaller 
crop  owing  to  wet  weather  and  decay  and 
loss  by  hail,  but  general  quality  is  good. 
Missouri  has  a  rather  poor  crop,  prin¬ 
cipally  Concord  and'  Moore’s  early.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  reports  compact  bunches  and 
berries  of  good  quality,  with  production 
about  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop,  and  a 
little  earlier  than  last  season.  Shipments 
are  likely  to  be  less  than  in  1928.  New 
York  also  has  a  lighter  crop  than  last 
year,  probably,  but  more  than  the  five- 
year  average.  Shipments  are  not  likely  to 
become  heavy  from  New  York  until  the 
middle  of  September,  and  for  Concords 
not  until  early  October.  Yield  is  gen¬ 
erally  good. 

Opinions  at  hand  from  leading  dealers 
in  25  of  the  great  city  market  centers 
suggest  a  fairly  successful  market  season 
if  Western  shipments  are  kept  within 
moderate  limits.  Table  grapes  seem  likely 
to  sell  steadily  when  other  fruit  is  in 
limited  supply.  Combining  reports  from 
different  markets,  the  public  seems  to 
prefer  the  Tokay  among  Western  table 
grapes  and  the  Concord  among  Eastern 
varieties  packed  in  the  fairly  large  twelve- 
quart  baskets.  _  Most  dealers  think  prices 
will  average  higher  than  for  several  sea¬ 
sons  past.  The  opinion  is  fairly  general 
among  dealers  that  the  demand  for  juice 
grapes  is  decreasing.  g.  b.  f. 

Second-hand  Crates  and 
their  Utilization 

The  profitable  and  economical  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  second-hand  wooden  boxes  and 
crates  presents  a  problem,  the  extent  of 
which  is  not  generally  realized.  Some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  problem  involved 
may  be  gained  if  one  stops  to  consider 
the  vast  amount  of  lumber  annually  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  con¬ 
tainers.  If  this  supply  of  lumber  wrere 
of  a  grade  suitable  for  application  to  con¬ 
struction  purposes,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  build  400,000  average-size  frame 
houses. 

As  a  partial  solution  of  this  problem 
the  National  Committee  on  Wood  Utili¬ 
zation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  worked  out  more  than  1,200  plans  for 
using  this  material  to  make  amusement 
devices,  and  useful  articles  with  which  to 
equip  the  home,  the  garden,  and  the  camp. 
Under  the  supervision  of  a  subcommittee, 
of  which  T.  J.  Wilcox  of  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  is  chairman,  these  plans  are  be¬ 
ing  incorporated  in  a  series  of  booklets, 
the  first  of  which  “You  Can  Make  It,”  is 
now  ready  for  distribution.  This  book- 
et  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or 
from  the  District  Offices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  for  10  cents  a  copy. 
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BENEATH  the  tread  of  every  Firestone 
Tire,  you  will  find  layer  upon  layer  of 
the  highest  quality  cord  fabric.  These  cords 
are  twisted  to  provide  the  greatest  strength 
and  elasticity  .  .  .  then  every  fiber  of  every 
cord,  is  saturated  and  surrounded  with  live 
rubber  which  prevents  friction  and  heat. 

This  is  the  patented  Firestone  process  of 
gum-dipping  which  doubles  the  flexing  life 
of  the  cord.  Thick  cushions  of  live  rubber 
between  the  plies  provide  further  protec¬ 
tion  .  .  .  combined  with  this  is  the  toughest, 
safest,  longest  wearing  tread  ever  developed. 

These  are  reasons  why  Firestone  Tires  hold 
all  world  records  for  safety,  endurance  and 
mileage. 

Write  to  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  booklet  “The  Secret  of  a  Long 


Firestone  reaches  around  the  World  to  serve  you  better 
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QVhen  unusual  strength 

is  needed 


*  I  ''HE  Kelly  Heavy  Duty 
A  high-pressure  pneu¬ 
matic  is  a  truck  and  bus  tire  in  which  are 
combined  to  an  unusual  degree  all  the 
qualities  desirable  in  a  tire  of  this  type. 


Its  deep,  notched  tread  affords  extra 
cushioning  on  hard  roads  and  extra  trac¬ 
tion  in  soft  ground.  The  carcass  is  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  strength  and  elasticity. 

For  hard  service  there  is  no  pneumatic 
tire  built  that  excels  this  one.  You  will  find 
its  useon  yourtruck  or  trucks  realeconomy. 


Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  one  in  your  town ” 

KELLY-SPRING  FIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 

1775  Broadway ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RELLYtr^SIIRES 


RimMyou 

Agency 

111  Split  the 
Profits  wiffiMi 

„  h  am  now  ready  to  place  an  am- 
bitious,  energetic  man  in  charge  of 
my  oil  agency  right  in  your  locality. 

I’ll  make  him  my  partner,  furnish  every- 
(h|n<*  that’s  needed  to  do  a  hi*  b»Mness  and  DIVIDE 
THE  PROFITS  50-50  EVERY  WEEK.  I  hare  hun- 
drede  of  men  now  with  me  on  this  basis. 

Everybody  Buys  Oil 

Montgomery  of  Iowa,  made  $216  the  first  week  he 
started.  Wengard,  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his  share 
in  one  week.  You  can  do  as  well.  No  Investment  or 
experience  needed.  I  ll  show  you  how.  burnish 
everything  free.  You  simply  take  orders  on  lono 
credit  terms  for  my  famous  nationally-known  Cen- 
Pe-Co  Super- Ketlned  Motor  Oils,  Columbia  Quality 
Paints  and  Fibre  Roof  Coating.  We  deliver  from 
Dearby  warehouse  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week, 
ui  A  •  r  It’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a 
II llie  QUICK  big,  permanent  money-making  business 
of  your  own.  Send  name  and  address  todayforall  partic¬ 
ulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Nowl 
P.  T.  Webster,  Gen'l  Mgr. 

CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  clIvelandI  OHIO 


Special  Sale  of 

ALADDIN  HOUSES 

at  Astonishing LowPrices 

A  complete,  high  quality 
Aladdin  “Economy  -  Con¬ 
struction”  House  at  act¬ 
ual  mill  cost  price  Is 
Aladdin’s  offer  to  you — 
for  a  limited  time  only! 

PAY  CASH-Save 
20%  to  40% 

CASH  saves  you  the  heavy  c  6  /{oom  Aladdin  . 
financing  charge.  Alad-  "Economy  -  Construe-  Jf/XlO 
din’s  famous  Readi-Cut  tion”  House  -  -  -  - 
System  saves  labor  costs,  lumber  waste,  and  middlemen’s 
profits.  Complete  plans  for  quick,  easy  erection. 
FREIGHT  PAID  to  your  R.  R.  station.  Choice  of 
many  “Economy-Construction"  designs  and  floor  plans. 
IV  rite  for  F  ree  Catalog.  Send  quick  to  nearest  mill 

for CatalogrNo. 962, before  Baleprices  are  withdrawn.  Write  today . 

THE  ALADDIN  COMPANY 

Bay  City,  Mich.  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Portland,  Ore. 


One-Man  Saw  Mill- 


LESS 

THAN 


*150 


Makes  lumber, shingles, cross  ties, fence 
posts,  laths,  fruit  and  vegetable  crates 
and  boxes,  dimension  blanks  for  furniture, 
etc.  Splits  blocks  into  firewood.  Needed  by 

farmers,  timber  owners,  _ 

contractors.  Pays  for  itoelf 
in  a  week,  or  on  one  job. 
Guaranteed.  Sold  directfrom 
factory. Wrltetoday forSpec- 
jal  Offer  and  Free  Book  “How 
To  Make  Lumber." 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 
BOX  122-A  PLEASANT  HILL,  MO. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 

For  the  Individual  Farmer 

The  Thresher  that  can  be  successfuly 
run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a 
great  investment.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years’  running.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  small  threshers  has 
enabled  us  to  offer  a  REAL  CHAM- 

pion. 

We  build  four  sizes  requiring  from  3  to 
30  horse  gasoline  engine  power.  Wood  or  Steel  Frames,  light  in  weight,  simple 
in  construction,  durable,  requiring  a  minimum  of  power,  yet  doing  exception¬ 
ally  clean  work.  Full  details  and  literature  upon  request. 

“The  Little  Thresher  That  Fights  For  The  Last  Grain” 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


Yucca  Filamentosa 
Variegata 

This  handsome  plant  has  shown  up  in 
a  striking  manner  this  season,  and  all 
through  the  extreme  drought  and  hot 
weather  it  has  indeed  been  a  thing  of 
beauty  if  not  a  joy  forever.  It  differs 
from  the  ordinary  Yucca  or  so-called 
Spanish  bayonet  in  that  the  leaves  are 
beautifully  striped  with  creamy  white  or 
yellow,  thus  making  it  a  striking  object 
on  the  lawn  or  in  the  garden.  The  flowers 
are  the  same  as  the  ordinary  Yucca,  of  a 
greenish  white  cqjor,  and  as  they  stand 
several  feet  high  they  make  a  fine  show, 
reminding  one  somewhat  of  a  large  white 
candelebra.  Notwithstanding  all  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  weather  this  season  they  seem 
to  thrive  wonderously,  and  certainly  will 
grow  in  dry  ground  where  few  plants 
will,  and  they  surely  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  lawn  plant,  as  once  planted  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  are  not 
adapted  to  wet  or  moist  situations 
as  they  are  native  of  a  dry  climate.  They 
have  stood  outdoors  here,  however,  even 
in  zero  weather,  and  so  far  have  shown  no 
tendency  to  winter-kill  or  to  disease  of 
any  kind.  H.  w.  hales. 


Autumn  In  Finger  Lakes 
Country 

The  north  wind  stirs  Cayuga’s  waters 
into  big  white  caps.  Some  trees  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  red  leaves.  Autumn  is 
sending  her  trunks  ahead  of  her.  A  big, 
full  moon  rises  and  sheds  its  beams  over 
the  water.  Summer  resort  people  are 
leaving  for  the  city  for  school  will  soon 
begin. 

Rides  through  the  country  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  beautiful.  The  Sul¬ 
livan  trail  takes  one  along  Seneca  Lake, 
through  small  towns  and  to  Watkins 
Glen.  At  one  of  these  small  towns,  Hec¬ 
tor,  they  are  building  four  log  cabins. 
These  are  roomy,  have  a  porch  and  stone 
fireplace.  Tourists  find  them  comfortable. 
The  approximate  cost  of  building  is  $1,- 
000  each  cabin.  This  little  “settlement” 
is  called  Woodmere. 

Peaches  are  ripe  in  the  fruit  sections 
and  are  about  $2  per  bushel  for  good 
ones.  On  this  trail  one  passes  through 
Montour  Falls,  a  shady,  bricked  paved  lit¬ 
tle  town.  This  place  is  named  for  Queen 
Catherine  Montour,  half  breed  who  ruled 
the  settlement  in  1781. 

Up  in  the  hills,  where  farmers  have 
made  a  brave  attempt  at  cultivation,  belts 
of  buckwheat,  now  in  white  bloom,  run 
parallel  to  the  dull  gold  of  wheat  stubble. 

It  is  the  season  of  the  Gladiolus.  The 
field  of  these  Summer  bulbs  at  the  flori¬ 
culture  experiment  home,  at  Cornell,  is 
a  blazing  patch  of  color.  The  massive 
spikes,  with  the  sometimes  six-inch 
blooms,  is  a  sight  well  worth  seeing. 

ELLEN  C.  RICKARD. 


Two  Crops  of  Clover 

In  the  dairy  region  of  Western  New 
York,  where  the  common  rotation  is  silage 
corn,  oats  and  two  years  of  hay,  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  hay  crop  has  been  largely  Tim¬ 
othy  and  yields  have  been  light.  Some 
farmers  have  increased  the  amount  of 
clover  in  this  second  year  hay  crop  by 
sowing  clover  seed  in  the  new  seeding. 

Early  in  the  Spring,  while  the  ground 
is  still  honeycombed,  a  mixture  of  Red 
and  Alsike  clover  is  seeded  on  the  clover 
fields.  This  is  a  supplementary  seeding 
for  the  second  year  hay  crop.  The  usual 
amount  of  clover  is  sown  with  the  oats. 
This  produces  the  first  year  hay  crop  and 
some  of  the  Red  clover  plants  may  sur¬ 
vive  to  produce  hay  the  second  year.  The 
main  dependence  for  the  second  year, 
however,  is  this  supplementary  seeding. 
The  amount  of  hay  produced  the  second 
year  has,  in  some  cases,  been  almost 
equal  in  both  quality  and  quantity  to  that 
produced  the  first  year,  where  this  supple¬ 
mentary  seeding  practice  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed. 

This  method  of  growing  two  successive 
crops  of  clover  has  a  useful  place  on  dairy 
farms  where  only  a  limited  amount  of 
land  is  needed  each  year  to  produce  silage 
corn  and  where  plenty  of  tillable  land  is 
available.  A  moderate  top  dressing  with 
stable  manure  during  the  Winter  on  the 
new  seeding  or  on  the  second  year  mea¬ 
dow  in  addition  to  this  supplementary 
seeding  practice  also  helps  to  improve  the 
second  year  hay  crop.  It  is  essential  that 
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soil  conditions  be  made  as  favorable  as 
possible  by  the  application  of  lime  and 
superphosphate,  if  one  is  to  secure  the 
best  results  with  this  method  of  seeding. 

L.  H.  W. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

August  2L— On  August  10  the  Federal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service  issued  the 
following  fruit  crop  report  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  dated  August  1,  condition  of  crops 
in  per  cent  normal : 


Aug  1, 

July  1, 

Aug.  1, 

10-yr. 

1929 

1929 

1928 

Av. 

Apples  .  . 

..34% 

39% 

47% 

53.4% 

Peaches 

.  .40 

44 

62 

50.9 

Pears  .  .. 

.  .28 

32 

60 

55.2 

Grapes  . 

.  .65 

62 

82 

74.3 

The  accompanying  brief  comment  was 
attached  :  “Condition  of  all  fruits  except 
grapes,  declined  during  the  month.  Dam¬ 
age  to  apples  from  scab,  aphis  and  russet- 
ing  is  extensive.  Both  apples  and  peaches 
continue  to  drop,  but  decline  in  prospects 
in  commercial  orchards  in  the  Cumber- 
land-Slienandoah  region  has  been  relative¬ 
ly  light.  Grape  harvest  in  the  Erie  Belt 
promises  to  be  almost  a  week  earlier  than 
last  year.”  It  may  be  added  that  apple 
scab  is  more  prevalent  in  the  State  in 
1929  than  in  any  of  the  past  five  years. 
Counts  of  large  numbers  of  apples  re¬ 
cently  made  by  extension  pathologists 
show  that  as  high  as  82  to  100  per  cent 
infection  has  oecured  on  unsprayed 
fruits.  Even  the  more  or  less  resistant 
varieties  such  as  Grimes,  York  and  Jona¬ 
than,  unless  properly  sprayed,  often  have 
over  50  per  cent  infected  fruit.  Severe 
russeting  has  been  found  throughout 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  on  apples,  be¬ 
ing  especially  severe  on  Stayman.  Injury 
of  nearly  equal  severity  was  noted  on 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  apples.  While 
we  have  kept  ahead  of  scab  in  our  own 
orchard,  aphis  apples  will  be  common 
enough. 

We  have  also  had  almost  two  months  of 
almost  no  rainfall ;  the  soil  in  places, 
where  the  organic  matter  has  been  run 
low,  is  so  dry  that  the  Japanese  millet 
cover  crop  showed  signs  of  wilting.  lake- 
wise,  the  areas  where  the  soil  has  been 
rich  enough  to  push  a  heavy  growth  of 
millet  have  also  suffered  because  the 
heavy  millet  growth  removed  so  much 
water  from  the  soil  for  its  own  use.  Pos¬ 
sibly  due  to  the  dry  weather,  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  are  dropping  about  a  month  too  soon. 
Likewise,  the  raspberry  season  quit  most 
suddenly  when  the  lack  of  rain  began  to 
take  effect.  Considerable  of  the  later 
fruit  never  sized  tip,  even  on  healthy 
plants  and  was  still  there  when  the  old 
canes  were  removed.  The  everbearing 
strawberries  are  trying  hard  to  get  out 
their  Fall  crop  but  are  meeting  with  little 
success. 

The  Pennsylvania  Station  has  just  is¬ 
sued  Bulletin  241  on  “The  Insulation  of 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Storages.”  This 
gives  an  excellent  discussion  on  the  va¬ 
rious  types  of  insulating  materials  and 
their  values  in  both  common  and  cold 
storages.  This  is  a  free  publication.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  Station  at  State  College,  Pa. 

The  Massachusetts  Station  states  in  a 
new  bulletin  that  the  plum  curculio  is  the 
most  injurious  insect  pest  of  apples  in 
Massachusetts,  frequently  damaging  more 
fruit  than  all  other  insects  together. 
While  the  codling  moth  is  usually  our 
worst  insect  pest,  the  plum  curculio  has 
done  considerable  damage  in  our  own  or¬ 
chard,  particularly  near  the  woodlots. 

Washington  State  reports  that  severe 
Winter  conditions  of  last  December,  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  resulted  in  many  eases 
of  complete  killing  of  fruit  trees  and 
others  of  partial  killing  of  the  delayed 
type  of  injury  which  may  appear  any 
time  during  the  next  season.  This  latter 
type  of  delayed  injury  may  not  show  up 
for  several  years  in  some  cases. 

Early  apples  were  selling  on  Aug.  15 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  at  $2.75  a  bush¬ 
el,  wholesale,  and  peaches,  shipped-in  El- 
bertas,  were  retailing  at  $3.50  per  bushel. 
The  apples  at  the  above  price  were  mov¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  the  grower  could  pick  them 
and  there  wras  no  complaint .  about  that 
figure,  either.  The  only  fly  in  the  oint¬ 
ment  for  the  local  growers  was  that  they 
had  very  few  of  any  sort  of  apples  in 
most  cases,  even  though  buyers  were  not 
so  particular  as  usual  about  receiving 
quality  fruit. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
received  official  notice  from  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Department  of  Agriculture  of  a  quar¬ 
antine  effective  on  and  after  July  11 
which  prevents  the  shipment  of  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  fruits  and  fruit  trees  into  Cali¬ 
fornia  from  Pennsylvania  and  other  East¬ 
ern  States  known  to  be  infested  with  the 
Oriental  fruit  moth.  The  quarantine  pro¬ 
hibits  the  entrance  into  California  of  ail 
varieties  and  species  including  the  flow¬ 
ering  forms  of  peach,  nectarine,  almond, 
apricot,  plum,  cherry,  chokeberry,  quince, 
pear  and  apple  trees  or  plants  of  parts 
thereof,  including  the  fresh  fruits,  and  all 
boxes,  barrels,  baskets  or  other  contain¬ 
ers  that  have  been  used  to  contain  these 
fruits,  imported,  shipped  or  brought  from 
said  territory.  The  object  of  this  quar¬ 
antine  is  to  prevent  the  introduction  ot 
the  Oriental  fruit  moth  into  California, 
where  that  pest  would  have  unlimited  op¬ 
portunities  and  favorable  climate  for 
becoming  a  calamity  of  major  importance. 

B,  It,  SUDDS. 


SIX  CYLINDER  CHEYROLETS 

on  the  road  in  less  than  eiaht  months: 


Sweeping  constantly  ahead  from  the  very 
day  of  its  introduction,  the  new  Chevrolet 
Six  has  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  ever 
accorded  a  new  Chevrolet — more  than  a 
million  on  the  road  in  less  than  eight  months! 
And  nowhere  has  its  popularity  been  more 
evident  than  in  the  rural  districts  — 
where  rugged,  dependable  motor  car  quality 
is  most  quickly  appreciated. 

This  tremendous  popularity  is 
easy  to  understand.  For  into  a 
price  field  where  only  four-cylin¬ 
der  performance  had  previously 
been  available,  the  new  Chev¬ 
rolet  has  brought  the  smooth, 
powerful,  quiet  performance  of 
a  great  six-cylinder  valve-in-head 
motor.  Its  big  reserve  of  power 
carries  you  over  the  steepest 
hills  and  the  roughest  roads 
with  astonishing  ease.  Its  full 
ball  bearing  steering  mechanism 
makes  steering  safe  and  easy. 


It  has  a  safety  gasoline  tank  in  the  rear  and  a 
fuel  pump  that  furnishes  a  constant  supply 
of  gasoline  at  all  road  levels.  Its  smart,  low- 
swung  Fisher  bodies — built  of  selected  hard¬ 
wood  and  steel,  the  strongest  and  safest  of 
all  types  of  body  construction — are  now 
available  in  a  variety  of  colors.  And  no 
matter  how  bumpy  the  road  or  how  long 
the  journey,  you  ride  in  perfect 
comfort  on  four  long  semi-ellip¬ 
tic  shock  absorber  springs. 

As  a  careful  buyer,  you,  too, 
should  see  and  drive  this 
remarkable  car.  You  will  find 
that  it  not  only  gives  you  every 
advantage  of  a  fine  six-cylinder 
automobile — but  affords  better 
than  20  miles  to  the  gallon 
of  gasoline.  It  is  just  as  eco¬ 
nomical,  both  to  own  and  to 
operate,  as  a  four-cylinder  car. 
V  isit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  today! 


The  COACH 

$595 


The 

ROADSTER . 

...*525 

The 

PHAETON . 

...$525 

The 

COUPE . 

....*595 

The  Sport 

COUPE . 

....*645 

The 

SEDAN . 

...*675 

The  Imperial 
SEDAN . 

....*695 

The 

Sedan  Delivery . 

....*595 

The  Light 

Delivery  Chassis  . . . 

...*400 

The  1 

Ton  Chassis . 

....*545 

The  O/z  Ton 

Chassis  with  Cab  .  . 

...*650 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 
Flint,  Michigan 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


A  SIX  IN  THE  PRICE  RANGE  OF  THE  FOUR 
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WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

if*  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ 8 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  Nearly  200  necessities  needed  daily 
in  every  home.  Annual  Sales  over  37  mil¬ 
lion  packages.  Largest  Company — over  15 
million  dollars  capital — 16  great  factories 
and  branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no 
experience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  re¬ 
peat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from 
start.  Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan, 
N.  Y.,  $184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase 
monthly.  Thousands  make  more  than  they 
ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as  well. 
Simply  follow  the  same  old  time-tested 
Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  given  con¬ 
sumers  best  values  and  satisfaction  for  40 
years.  We  supply  everything — products, 
outfit,  sales  and  service  methods  which 
secure  the  most  business  everywhere. 
Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — no  boss — 
you  are  sole  owner  and  manager.  For 
particulars  write 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

CEPT.  1-41-RUR,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

W  MUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


FEED  GRINDERS 
Cut 

Feeding; 

Costs! 


Users  of  STOVER 
Feed  Grinders  cut 
the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  cattle  feed  to 
the  lowest  possible 
figure.  Here’s  a 

mill  for  grinding  dry  ear  corn,  shelled  corn  or 
small  grain  to  satisfactory  fineness  and  a  3  to  6 
bushels  per  hour  per  H.  P.  capacity.  Cast  iron 
breaker  case,  agitator  in  hopper,  one-piece  cob 
breaker  and  unique  device  for  taking  up  end 
thrust.  HAMMER  TYPE  MILLS  bIbo  at  new  low 
prices. 

Mail  Coupon  Below  for 
FREE  Literature  TODAY 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 

Also  makers  of  Windmills,  Engines,  Pump  Jacks, 
Limestone  Pxdverizers,  etc. 

24  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 

■i  w  Ml  Mi  mh  m  Ma  «■  m  a*  ■■  mm  mmm  mmm  mm  Ml  m  aa  Mi  mm 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
24  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 
Without  obligation,  please  send  me  literature 
on  your  line  of  STOVER  Feed  Grinders. 


Name.. 


P.  O.. 


State.. 


(A  FRAME  S 

AS  LOW  AS 
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Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
1  son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar-' 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Summer  Tour  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society 

A  large  number  of  New  Jersey  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  turned  out  for  the 
annual  tour  and  Summer  meeting  which 
was  held  on  August  6.  No  doubt  more 
would  have  been  present  but  Wealthy  ap¬ 
ples  were  bringing  a  pretty  good  price 
and  some  growers  felt  they  would  better 
stay  at  home  and  pick  apples.  They 
missed  an  interesting  trip  through  an  in¬ 
tensive  horticultural  section  around 
Bridgeton,  Cedarville,  Millville  and  Vine- 
land. 

The  crowd  assembled  at  the  Snider 
Packing  Corporation  Factory  at  Del  Bay 
Farms,  Bridgeton,  where  Lima  beans 
were  being  thrashed  and  canned.  It  was 
something  of  a  sight  to  see  the  Limas  go 
in  the  hoppers,  beans,  leaves,  stems  and 
roots  and  then  see  the  beans  come  out  on 


ers  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  apples 
for  health,  and  this  orchard  company  was 
passing  the  good  word  along  to  the  public 
by  displaying  the  slogan  in  large  letters 
on  the  awning  of  the  roadside  market. 

Another  stop  in  the  Linden  orchards 
gave  the  crowd  a  chance  to  see  the  latest 
in  spraying  equipment.  One  of  the  three 
liquid  dusters  owned  by  the  company  was 
demonstrated  for  the  benefit  of  the  visi¬ 
tors.  A  stationary  spray  plant  covering 
80  acres  was  also  placed  in  operation. 
These  stationary  spray  plants  are  com¬ 
paratively  recent  in  New  Jersey  but  at 
the  present  time  several  are  operating 
successfully,  covering  several  hundred 
acres  in  all. 

At  the  Cedarville  auction  block  the 
market  was  found  in  full  swing,  peppers 
and  beans  moving  in  largest  volume.  This 
auction  which  was  started  last  year,  is 
run  co-operatively  by  an  association  hav¬ 
ing  a  membership  of  about  100.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year 
67,000  packages  were  sold  for  approxi¬ 


New  Jersey  Fruit  Groioers  Watching  Demonstration  of  Liquid  Duster  in  Linden 

Orchards ,  Fear  Bridgeton 


one  conveyor  while  the  chopped  leaves, 
stems  and  roots  ran  out  on  a  chute  and 
dropped  onto  a  wagon  to  be  hauled  away 
for  feed  or  fertilizer.  This  factory  last 
year  canned  130.000  cases  of  vegetables 
and  expects  to  put  up  considerably  more 
than  that  this  year  if  the  dry  weather 
does  not  cut  down  their  supply  too  much. 

One  feature  of  this  tour  was  the  fact 
that  it  started  on  time.  Several  State 
troopers  were  assigned  to  the  group  for 
the  day  and  promptly  at  10 :30  one  of 
them  blew  a  whistle  and  started  the  cars 
moving.  These  troopers  have  been  a 
great  help  every  year  in  helping  to  get 
the  large  number  of  cars  through  traffic, 
especially  in  the  towns. 

Those  interested  in  vegetables  visited 
the  vegetable  packing  house  of  the  Del 
Bay  Farms  where  the  products  of  the 
many  acres  of  vegetables  are  handled. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  on  this  farm 
are  equipped  with  overhead  irrigation. 
The  next  stop  was  at  the  Sheppard  farms, 
near  Cedarville,  where  125  acres  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  truck  crops  are  being  grown. 
After  this  the  vegetable  tour  joined  the 
fruit  tour  at  the  Cedarville  auction  block. 


mately  $165,000  while  from  May  27  to 
July  15  of  this  year,  over  73,000  pack¬ 
ages  were  sold  for  over  $186, 000.  The 
selling  charges  are  three  cents  a  crate 
for  strawberries,  two  cents  a  package  for 
produce  selling  for  more  than  $1  and  one 
cent  a  package  for  produce  selling  for  $1 
or  less. 

After  leaving  the  market,  the  combined 
tour  now  including  about  175  cars  moved 
on  through  an  intensive  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing  area  near  Millville  and  South  Vine- 
land.  The  afternoon  meeting  was  held 
on  the  Training  School  Grounds  at  Vine- 
land.  Dr.  Martin  and  Dr.  Headlee  dis¬ 
cussed  diseases  and  insects  respectively. 
Recent  information  on  apple  scab  and 
other  diseases,  the  latest  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fruit  fly  situation  in  Florida  by 
Dr.  Headlee  who  has  personally  visited 
the  infested  areas,  and  a  few  remarks  on 
fruit  insects  which  are  bothersome  at  the 
present  time  were  very  much  appreciated 
by  those  present. 

Prof.  L.  G.  Schermerliorn,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  described  a 
few  of  the  things  being  given  attention 
by  his  department.  In  some  other  States 


Members  of  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  Inspecting  Auction  Market  at 
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SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
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FREE  on  request— LNGEltSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  amt  Painting  for  Durability .  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
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PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 
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The  first  stop  made  by  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  after  leaving  the  canning  factory 
was  at  the  Del  Bay  fruit  packing  house, 
probably  the  largest  in  New  Jersey.  Con¬ 
siderable  interest  was  displayed  in  the 
packing  equipment  which  includes  Skin¬ 
ner.  Wayland,  Cutler  and  Burke  graders. 
Every  modern  device  is  needed  to  handle 
the  immense  acreage  of  apples  and 
peaches  grown  on  this  farm.  Peaches 
were  being  packed  in  crates  and  tub 
bushels. 

The  packing  house  and  roadside  market 
of  the  Linden  orchards  were  visited  next. 
A  Wayland  grader  was  in  operation  there 
handling  a  crop  of  Wealthys.  Several 
baskets  of  Slappy  peaches  were  near  the 
door  of  the  packing  house  and  the  way 
the  crowd  dived  into  them  attested  the 
fact  that  this  variety  can  be  grown  to 
perfection  in  South  Jersey.  Fruit  grow¬ 


particular  attention  has  been  given  to 
sex  in  asparagus  but  investigations  in 
New  Jersey  seem  to  indicate  that  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  securing  high 
yielding  strains  of  either  sex  rather  than 
the  securing  of  plants  of  one  sex.  These 
conclusions  were  reached  after  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  cutting  records  of  a  great  many  in¬ 
dividual  plants. 

The  peach  and  apple  situation  for  the 
present  year  was  summarized  by  W.  W. 
Oley.  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of 
the  N.  J.  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  This  is  always  of  great  interest  to 
growers,  especially  when,  as  this  year, 
the  prospects  are  for  at  least  a  fair 
price. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Farley,  secretary  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  invited  all  to  be  present  at  the 
Winter  meeting  and  exhibit  which  will 
be  held  in  Asbury  Park,  Nov.  20-22.  This 


September  7,  1929 

is  a  change,  both  as  to  date  and  place  of 
meeting,  from  the  procedure  of  the  past 
few  years. 

'  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake,  horticulturist  at  the 
N.  J.  Experiment  Station,  gave  the  con 
eluding  talk.  He  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Clark 
have  just  returned  from  a  trip  through 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  apple  section,  the 
peach  section  in  the  sand  hills  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
growinig  sections  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 
His  observations  on  the  peach  situation 
in  the  south  were  of  particular  interest 
to  the  New  Jersey  growers  who  find  Caro¬ 
lina  Belles  and  Elbertas  competing  with 
their  own  early  varieties  in  the  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  markets.  Prof.  Blake’s 
observations  on  peach  yellows  and  little 
peach  indicate  that  these  diseases  are 
building  up  again  and  that  growers 
should  give  particular  attention  to  the 
pulling  out  of  diseased  trees  as  soon  as 
the  condition  is  noticed.  j.  h.  clabk. 

Modifying  Fruit  Fly 
Quarantine 

Regulations  modifying  the  quarantine 
against  Florida  fruits  and  vegetables 
grown  in  sections  infected  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fruit  fly  were  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Aug.  21.  They 
will  become  effective  Sept.  1.  The  revised 
regulations  were  described  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  as  follows: 

“Provision  is  made  for  the  movement 
in  interstate  commerce  of  all  restricted 
fruits  and  vegetables  other  than  those 
produced  in  areas  or  on  properties  which 
may  be  determined  as  infested.  All  infest¬ 
ed  fruit  is  required  to  be  promptly  des¬ 
troyed,  but  the  destruction  of  host  fruits 
and  vegetables  over  considerable  areas 
surronding  the  infestation  will  be  dis¬ 
con  ti  nued. 

“Two  methods  of  sterilization  are  now 
available,  namely,  (1)  the  maintenance  of 
a  temperature  of  110  degrees  Fahrenheit 
inside  the  fruit  for  eight  hours  under  an 
air  humidity  of  90  per  cent  and  (2)  pre 
cooling  the  fruit  to  a  temperature  of  28 
degrees  Fahrenheit  inside  the  fruit  for 
five  hoursand  then  holding  it  at  30  degrees 
for  five  days. 

“Sterilization  will  be  required  of  all 
fruit  produced  within  a  mile  of  points  at 
which  infestation  has  been  or  is  hereafter 
determined.  Movement  of  such  sterilized 
fruit  may  be  authorized  anywhere  in  the 
united  States  other  than  Alabama,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Arizona,  California,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Mex- 
ico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah 
and  Washington  or  Porto  Rico. 

“Sterilized  fruit  produced'  in  eradication 
areas  may  be  authorized  to  move  under 
permit  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
other  than  into  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  named  and  Porto  Rico.  Unsteri- 
lized  fruit,  other  than  that  from  any  por 
tion  of  the  eradication  area  designated  as 
infested,  may  be  moved  only  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  including  the  Potomac 
yards  in  Virginia  and  to  destinations  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  and  States 
north  and  east  of  them,  including  ship¬ 
ments  to  foreign  countries  by  way  of  any 
of  these  States.” 


The  Bookshelf 

WAYSIDE  MARKETING,  by  Schuyler  Ar¬ 
nold.  This  hook  will  be  found  valuable  by 
any  farmer  who  is  planning  to  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer.  It  furnishes  concise 
information  on  the  construction  of  road¬ 
side  stands  the  class  of  material  usually 
sold,  with  methods  of  display,  and  is  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  in  the  discussion  of 
marketing  flowers  and  plants.  The  cul¬ 
tural  instructions  are  excellent  also.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co.,  New 
York;  121  pages,  well  illustrated;  price 
$1.50 

PRACTICAL  vegetable  culture,  by  Al¬ 
bert.  E.  Wilkinson.  This  book  is  written 
with  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
home  gardener,  but  it  contains  plenty  of 
practical  culture  information  for  the 
trucker  also.  The  garden  plans  and  plant¬ 
ing  tables  are  particularly  good.  The 
chapter  on  plant  houses  and  hotbeds  will 
be  found  very  useful  to  the  farmer,  as 
well  as  gardener,  who  needs  some  glass 
protection  to  lengthen  his  growing  season. 
Advice  about  growing  early  plants  and  the 
chapter  on  pests  and  diseases  were  especi¬ 
ally  interesting.  Published  by  A.  T.  De  La 
Mare  Co.,  New  York ;  300  pages,  fully 
illustrated ;  price  $2.00 

RURAL  AND  SMALL  COMMUNITY  RECREA¬ 
TION. — This  is  a  small  book  issued  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America.  It  would  be  of  great  interest 
not  only,  to  teachers,  but  also  to  the  church 
and  social  organizations  for  it  not  only 
discusses  juvenile  play,  but  also  amuse¬ 
ments  for  picnics  and  social  gatherings, 
including  money -raising  methods.  The 
church,  the  Grange  and  the  school  will  all 
find  material  in  it.  Published  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City ;  Price  75  cents. 

Smudge  Pots  to  Protect 
Melons 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  smudge 
pot.  to  protect  muskmelons  from  frost  t 
What  is  cheapest  and  best  fuel  to  burn 
in  them,  how  far  apart  to  set^  them, 
whether  on  the  ground  or  about  5  ft.  in 
the  air.  How  much  does  it  costs  to  burn 
them  one  night?  M.  D.  B. 

Illinois, 
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He  Wouldn’t  Thresh 
Without  It 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 


Mr.  Ralph  Partridge  of  Flushing,  Mich., 
wrote  us  a  letter  which  we  believe  you’d 
like  to  read : 

“I  wish  to  voice  my  appreciation  of  the 
satisfaction  that  the  Pickering  Governor 
gives  me  on  my  15-30  McCormick-Deering 
Tractor.  It  shows  a  distinct  saving  in  fuel 
and  does  away  with  the  slugging  of  the 
motor,  common  to  the  Governor  which  came 
with  the  machine.  It  takes  hold  quickly 
when  the  spark  is  retarded  with  the  motor 
running  at  full  speed  with  no  load.  Its 
speed  changing  device  is  invaluable  in  bean 
threshing  or  similar  work.  I  would  not 
thresh  with  a  McCormick-Deering  Tractor 
without  the  Pickering  Governor.” 

Mr.  Partridge's  experience  with  Pickering 
Governors  is  the  experience  of  thousands  of 
farmers.  Many  of  them  re¬ 
port  savings  of  3  to  5  gallons 
of  fuel  daily,  20  to  25%  great¬ 
er  power,  quick  pick-up  and 
many  other  advantages. 

Pickering  Governors  are 
made  for  McCormick-Deering, 

Twin  City,  Hart-Parr,  Rume- 
ly  ”Oil  Pull,”  Huber  ‘‘Super 
Four,”  Minneapolis,  Fordson, 
all  standard  tractors. 

Clip  coupon  for  free  pam¬ 
phlet  which  tells  about  the 
Pickering  for  your  tractor. 


r - - — i 

1  The  Pickering  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn.  1 

I  Send  me  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  79K.  I 

I  I 

|  Name  .  | 

(  Address  . . I 

J  Tractor . j 


HEATING  PLANT 


gLfYf  CASH  DISCOUNT 
%&  /\ o  THIS  MONTH  ONLY 


Complete 

for 

6-Room 
House 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  tbe  freight. 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  8  0 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St,  New  York 


The  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Works  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

Cuts  stalks,  doesn’t  pull  them. 

Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  horse. 
Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  farmers.  Get 
your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 


LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  187,  Lincoln,  Illinois 


Set  Browns  New 

FACTORY  PRICES 


M  y  Straight  Lino  Factory  to  Farm  " , 
selling  plan  cuts  costs  way  down— 

Saves  you  a  lot  ol 

money  on  Farm  and 

Poultry  Fence, Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
/  Barb  Wire,  Roofing,  Paint.  Stoves, 
*  Heaters,  Furnaces,  Separators, 
'  Tires,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

See  my  new  low  freight  paid  prices, 
f  24  hour  service.— Jim  Brown. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

’  Dept.  4343  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  World’ s  Leading 

TAXIDERMISTS 

Mounting  by  Museum  Methods 
All  heads  modelled, not  “stuffed” 
Master-mounting  :  Master-tanning 
Write  for  new  catalog 
JAMES  L.  CLARK  STUDIOS.  INC. 
705-71S  Whitlock  Avenue.  New  York 


r%  W  FMan’e  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

M  (  #'  w  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

*  A  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har¬ 

vester.  Prieto  Mt|.  C,..  Satina.  Kan*- 


CORN  HUSKERS 

rmonalU  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  8end  for  literatuse. 

LHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


SPARE  TIME  MONEY 

Make  big  money  selling  our  CHRISTMAS 
Greeting  Cards.  Box  of  24  beautiful  cards 
with  lined  envelopes  sells  for  $1.  Liberal 
commission  and  bonus.  Also  personal  cards 
and  folders  with  name  embossed.  Send  today 
tor  samples  and  details. 

The  Rylance  Company.  Box  29 
Station  G  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IF/ien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


It  is  doubtful  if  any  member  of  the 
National  Grange  has  given  longer  or  more 
valuable  service  to  the  order  than  Charles 
M.  Gardner,  High  Priest  of  Demeter  of 
'the  National  Grange  and  editor  of  the 
National  Grange  Monthly,  published  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Gardner  is  also 
a  past  master  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Grange.  Evidently  his  Grange  associates 
in  New  England  have  this  opinion  of 
their  distinguished  leader,  as  at  'the  annual 
conference  of  the  New  England  Grange 
Lecturers’  Association  Mr.  Gardner  was 
presented  with  a  beautiful  eight-cylinder 
automobile  and  a  purse  of  $500.  in  gold 
in  recognition  of  his  service  to  the  Grange, 
extended  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

This  year’s  conference  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  lecturers  was  held  at  Amherst  at 
ithe  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
during  'the  week  of  August  12.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  addresses  of  the  conference  were 
given  by  Editor  Gardner  and  James  C. 
Farmer,  the  lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange.  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber 
was  to  have  spoken  before  the  conference, 
but  was  prevented  from  being  present  by 
serious  illness.  Prof.  C.  E.  Lively,  of  the 
Department  of  Rural  Economics  at  Ohio 
State  University,  was  also  one  of  the 
speakers,  his  talk  dealing  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  program  making. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Grange  aims  to  enter¬ 
tain,  educate  and  inspire  a  group  of  people 
who  possess  more  or  less  varied  interests, 
the  general  purpose  program  is  more  sat¬ 
isfactory,  said  Prof,  Lively.  He  suggested 
that  in  the  preparation  of  Grange  pro¬ 
grams  the  lecturer  have  the  aid  of  a 
committee  made  up  of  representatives  of 
'both  the  older  and  the  younger  members 
of  the  Grange.  He  urges  that  there  be 
both  entertainment  and  education  in  every 
Grange  program.  There  should  also  be 
music  on  every  program,  he  said. 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  P.  Rodman,  lecturer  of 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Grange,  in  speak¬ 
ing  on  “Attractive  Programs,”  urged  that 
programs  should  be  carefully  planned  far 
in  advance.  She  also  advocated  having 
different  committees  for  each  meeting  to 
plan  entertainment  features 

In  referring  to  the  subject  of  dancing 
in  the  Grange  meetings,  Mrs.  Rodman 
said  dancing  was  not  necessary  to  give  the 
members  a  good  time,  if  interesting  games 
were  planned  ahead.  The  serving  of  re¬ 
freshments  was  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
social  hour,  she  said.  If  every  member  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  help  in  some  way 
with  the  program,  all  will  be  enthusiastic 
about  the  Grange,  .she  said.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  Mrs.  Rodman’s  talk 
several  lecturers  held  that  no  one  group 
should  expect  to  monopolize  the  program. 
Something  of  (interest  should  he  provided 
on.  the  program  to  interest  all  members. 
Anything  should  he  avoided  which  would 
lead  the  older  members  who  have  given 
years  of  long  and  loyal  service  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  place  for  them 
in  the  Grange. 

Nearly  a  thousand  members  of  the 
Granges  of  New  England  were  in  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  conference,  which  continued 
four  days.  In  'his  address  before  the  con¬ 
ference  Editor  Gardner  advocated  that 
the  Granges  should  strive  to  become  an 
active  force  for  good  un,  their  rural  com¬ 
munities.  The  Grange  as  an  organization 
should  he  different,  urged  Mr.  Gardner. 
It  should  not  ape  other  organizations. 
It  should  be  up  to  the  minute  in  its  met¬ 
hods.  It  must  use  new  material.  It  must 
not  let  the  old  people  of  the  Grange  slip 
out.  He  said  that  past  masters’  associa¬ 
tions  were  a  great  aid  in  helpng  to  main¬ 
tain  interest.  Proper  publicity  was  also 
very  important,  he  said.  The  public  should 
he  well  informed  as  to  what  the  Grange 
is  doing. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  that  he  expected  that 
the  National  Grange  session  of  1930 
would  come  to  New  England  and  that  the 
record  class  of  9,938  Seventh  Degree  can¬ 
didates,  of  the  Boston  session  of  1920, 
would,  be  exceeded. 


Grange  Work  in  Ohio 

On  page  1033  L.  L.  Allen,  referred  to 
our  Demeter  Club  organization  in  Ohio, 
The  idea  of  perpetuating  seventh  degree 
interest  was  I  believe  suggesed  first  by 
our  past  State  Master,  Harry  Caton-,  so 
Ave  meet  with  approval  of  our  superior 
officers. 

Our  Lorain  County  workers  in  all  other 
degrees  are  very  active.  Pomona  Grange 
No.  79  meets  every  two  months  with  a 
fine  attendance  at  every  meeting.  Our 
new  Deputy  Master  Frank  Mason  of 
Ridgeville  Grange,  and  Mrs.  Mason,  the 
Juvenile  Matron,  are  earnest  workers  of 
long  service  in  this  branch, 

Hickory  Tree  Subordinate,  No.  881, 
will  meet  for  inspection  Aug.  21  at  our 
grange  hall  in  Amherst.  A  jolly  assembly 
of  county  Grange  members  attended  the 
annual  picnic  in  Cascade  Park,  Elyria 
Ohio,  August  14.  Our  State  representative, 
Chas  Summers,  Oberlin,  a  loyal  Patron, 
delivered  a  fine  address  on  taxation.  A 
program  of  sports  was  also  conducted  by 
an  efficient  committee  of  Pomona  members. 
At  our  county  fair  this  Fall  we  expect 
to  see  about  G  or  7  exhibits  from  our  15 
Subordinate  Granges. 

Juvenile  work  is  active  and  we  hope 
they  are  building  for  future  prosperity  in 
the  Lorain  County  field,  as  well  as  for  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  present  in 
every  Grange  home.  mbs.  c.  s.  w. 

Lorain  Co.,  O. 


GOOD  FENCING  MAKES 
GOOD  EARNING  FARMS 


Dollars  in  the  bank  are  the  best  advertisement  thatgood 
fence  could  have,  for  prosperous  farming  depends  on 
the  scientific  control  of  crops  and  stock  and  these,  in 
turn,  on  well-fenced  boundary  and  division  lines. 


will  be  found  on  more  farms  than  any  other  make; 
Through  their  use,  balanced  farming  and  the  rotating 
of  livestock,  do  much  of  the  harvesting  labor,  and 
increase  the  income  of  thousands  of  farmers. 


i 


The  American  Steel  &  W ire  Company  Zinc  Insulated 
Fences  are  first  choice  because  years  and  years  of 
service  have  proven  them  the  best  investment.  Sturdily 
constructed  of  the  finest  material  and  heavily  zinc 
insulated,  they  are  permanent  and  resist  corrosion 
to  the  utmost. 


Near  you  is  one  of  our  dealers.  His  store  is  Fence 
Headquarters  and  he  will  render  every  assistance  in 
helping  you  select  the  type  of  fence  that  you  need. 
He  also  carries  either  the  Banner  or  Ideal  U-shape 
Steel  Line  Posts.  Also  ask  him  about  the  new  National 
Expanding  Anchor  Dirt  Set  End  and  Corner  Posts— 
the  best  foundation  for  the  best  fence. 


I  Zinc  Insulated  Fences  in  the  following  Brands: 
American,  Royal,  Anthony,  Monitor,  National, 
Prairie  and  U.  S. 


American  Steel  &  W ire  Company 

Subsidiary  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

208  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  30  Church  Street,  New  York 

Other  Sales  Offices:  Atlanta  Baltimore  Birmingham  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Cleveland  Dallas 
Denver  Detroit  Kansas  City  Memphis  Milwaukee  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Oklahoma  City  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  Salt  Lake  City  St.  Louis  Wilkes-Barre  Worcester 
U,  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Honolulu 
Export  Distributors:  U .  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WHY  did  the  Alfalfa  quit?  That  has  been  the 
question  many  farmers  have  asked  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  saw  what  had  been  a  promising  field 
fade  away.  The  reason,  as  shown  by  article  on  first 
page,  is  the  same  one  that  causes  a  bank  account  to 
dwindle — more  withdrawals  than  deposits.  Weak 
Alfalfa  roots  mean  weak  tops,  and  consequent  les¬ 
sened  ability  of  the  plants  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
struggle  with  weeds.  Then  comes  the  poorer  root- 
hold  on  the  ground  and  heavy  winter-killing.  It  is 
not  always  the  unfavorable  Winter  that  causes 
“killing  out.”  Like  all  other  plants  Alfalfa  must 
have  a  chance  for  its  life.  It  must  not  only  have 
congenial  soil,  but  the  opportunity  of  a  reasonable 
blossoming  period  before  cutting,  to  store  needed 
food  in  its  safe  deposit  vaults  under  ground.  The 
same  principle  apparently  holds  good  with  Sweet 
clover.  The  picture  at  top  of  page  1124  tells  this 
story  very  clearly.  Not  many  such  plants  as  those 
numbered  at  4  and  5  can  he  expected  to  resist  the 
heaving  of  Winter’s  frosts.  Of  course  we  do  not 
raise  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover  merely  for  the  sake 
of  its  company — seeing  it  grow.  Pasture  require¬ 
ments  and  the  necessity  of  cutting  Alfalfa  when 
time  and  weather  conditions  permit  may  make  us 
do  things  that  we  know  are  not  the  best,  hut  it  is 
often  possible  to  make  adjustment  so  as  to  do  less 
damage  to  these  useful  plants  if  we  have  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  reserve  bank  account  in  mind. 

* 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA  milk  buyers  who  cheat  farm¬ 
ers  by  wrong  reading  of  the  fat  test  are  liable  to 
a  fine  of  $100  to  $1,000,  or  a  nine-month  jail  sen¬ 
tence.  In  addition  to  this,  the  license  of  any  tester 
shown  to  he  careless  or  crooked  will  be  revoked.  Di¬ 
rector  Kellogg,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  in  speaking  of  this  matter,  says: 

All  plants  paying  for  milk  on  the  butterfat  basis  are 
required  to  employ  competent  and  licensed  testers.  Un¬ 
der-reading  as  well  as  over-reading  tests  within  slight 
variations  may  be  due  to  lack  of  care  and  competency 
on  the  part  of  testers  but  when  the  majority  of  tests  at 
one  plant  are  consistently  under-yead  to  the  extent  of 
from  one-third  to  one  per  cent  or  more,  it  is  clear  that 
such  variations  are  a  plain  attempt  to  defraud  pro¬ 
ducers  by  submitting  reports  showing  low  tests  and 
making  payments  accordingly. 

Falsifying  the  fat  test  is  about  the  limit  of  con¬ 
temptible  tricks  played  on  dairy  farmers.  There 
are  also  some  people  so  careless  by  nature  that  they 
never  can  reach  the  exactness  needed  for  handling 
Babcock  test,  and  they  should  he  weeded  out  from 
the  candidates  for  tester's  license. 

* 

WE  HAVE  seen  recent  official  lists  of  farms  for 
sale  in  some  Eastern  States.  On  the  average, 
the  prices  asked  for  the  fair  to  good  lands,  with  im¬ 
provements,  are  about  the  same  as  those  at  which  a 
number  of  farms  in  the  corn-belt  were  sold  last 
month.  In  almost  all  cases  the  main  buildings  on 
eastern  farms  are  better  and  worth  considerably 
more  than  those  on  the  general  run  of  corn-belt 
farms.  During  August  a  135-acre  farm  in  Northern 
Illinois  was  sold  for  $125  an  acre;  another,  of  1G0 
acres,  brought  the  owner  $95  an  acre,  while  a  third, 
comprising  260  acres,  realized  $58  an  acre.  Near 
Rensselaer,  Ind..  a  160-acre  farm  changed  hands  at 
$33  an  acre.  Hundreds  of  corn-belt  farms  for  sale 
could  he  bought  for  much  less  than  the  average  of 
these  prices.  In  most  Western  States,  agricultural 
land  prices  were  based  largely  on  their  speculative 
value  15  to  20  years  ago.  Not  many  farms  in  those 
States  were  paying  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  what 
they  were  then  estimated  to  be  worth.  Farm  land 
values  were  drastically  deflated  at  the  end  of  the 
World  War.  Since  that  time  farms  have  mostly  been 
worth  intrinsically  more  than  could  be  obtained  for 


them.  For  many  years  land  values  in  the  East  have 
been  and  still  are  based  largely  on  the  sound  factor 
of  productive  soil.  Most  farms  in  what  have  long 
been  the  best  farming  areas  of  the  Eastern  States 
are  worth  more  than  they  ever  were  before,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  prices  at  which  they  could  he  sold  today. 
Because  of  their  location  in  the  most  populous  part 
of  America,  these  farms  and  many  others  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  possess  exceptional  economic  value. 

* 

BOYS  and  girls  who  are  members  of  4-H  clubs 
exhibited  over  200  purebred  dairy  calves  and 
some  cows  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  last  week. 
The  show  of  4-H  club  calves,  sheep,  pigs  and  poul¬ 
try  was  the  lai’gest  ever  seen  at  the  fair.  Most  of 
the  counties  in  the  State  were  represented  by  the 
entries.  On  Monday — the  opening  day — the  young 
club  members  were  attending  in  a  happy,  knowing 
way  to  their  animals  and  birds,  and  in  a  business¬ 
like  way  to  the  clerical  details  of  getting  them  pla¬ 
carded  and  properly  entered  on  the  official  records. 
The  dairy  calves  were  stalled  in  a  light,  airy  can¬ 
vas-covered  shed.  A  rain  storm  would  have  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  sorry  mess.  Any  extensive  addition 
that  may  he  made  to  the  fair’s  building  equipment 
should  he  a  permanent  barn  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
4-H  club  live  stock.  These  clubs  are  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  numbers  and  in  membership  in  the 
State.  They  are  the  most  useful  organized  means 
of  interesting  and  training  farm  boys  and  girls  in 
all  phases  of  practical  work  with  live  stock  and  poul¬ 
try.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  clubs  learn  how  to  do 
things  by  doing  them  when  they  are  at  their  most 
teachable  ages.  They  have  earned  better  accommo¬ 
dations  for  their  exhibits  than  they  have  received  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair. 

BREEDERS  of  milk  goats  are  considering  the 
adoption  of  some  kind  of  system  of  keeping 
milk  records.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Dairy  Goat  Record  Association  in  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  this  subject  was  discussed  at  length.  Prof. 
R.  F.  Morgan,  of  the  Nebraska  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  advocated  a  system  similar  to  the  herd  im¬ 
provement  registry  used  by  dairy  cattle  breeders. 
An  Iowa  breeder  said  that  “by  the  careful  selection 
of  foundation  stock,  by  critical,  selective  breeding, 
by  cleanliness  in  all  work  with  goats,  and  by  per¬ 
sistent  advertising,  the  milk  goat  business  can  be 
made  enjoyable  and  highly  profitable.”  It  was  dis¬ 
closed  at  the  meeting  that  some  breeders  do  not  have 
local  or  other  markets  for  whole  milk  from  their 
does.  One  speaker  said  that  “under  these  conditions 
they  should  make  butter,  cottage  cheese  and  cream 
cheese,  for  which  there  is  a  ready  market.”  More 
milk  per  doe  or  flock,  and  where  and  how  to  market 
it,  are  subjects  that  come  up  at  all  meetings  of  milk 
goat  breeders.  That  is  as  it  should  lie.  These  are 
basic  points  to  be  considered.  An  equally  important 
and  related  subject,  however,  is  not  receiving  ad¬ 
equate  attention  by  milk  goat  breeders  as  a  whole. 
The  industry  seriously  needs  constructive  breeding 
for  better-looking,  larger  and  more  uniform  animals 
of  the  four  recognized  breeds.  Improvement  in  type 
and  some  measure  of  standardization  in  color  mark¬ 
ings  deserve  special  attention  by  goat  breeders  who 
take  their  work  seriously.  We  know  a  man  who  de¬ 
sires  to  buy  60  registered  milk  goats  of  one  breed 
to  export.  He  cannot  find  that  number  of  animals 
that  meet  liis  requirements  as  to  size,  markings  and 
condition. 

OLD  age  has  been  much  talked  about.  Attempts 
to  develop  a  philosophy  which  shall  rob  it  of 
its  dread  have  been  numerous  and,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  not  always  successful.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  that,  in  the  distance,  seem  hardly  worth  giv¬ 
ing  attention  to,  but,  when  approaching,  wears  the 
aspect  of  a  specter.  Strange  that  a  phase  of  life  as 
necessary  and  inevitable  as  infancy  or  youth  should 
not  have  a  welcome  of  its  own.  There  now  comes  a 
writer  who  brings  to  his  task  of  interpreting  old 
age  the  knowledge  of  the  human  body  and  its  tis¬ 
sues  and  the  prestige  of  position  that  go  with  his 
place  as  professor  of  pathology  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Dr.  Alfred  Scott  Warthin,  in  “Old  Age,” 
quoted  editorially  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  divides  human  life  into  three 
great  periods,  that  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  body,  up  to  the  age  of  25  in  the  female,  28  in 
the  more  slowly  maturing  male ;  maturity,  extending 
to  about  55  and  65  in  female  and  male,  respectively, 
and,  finally,  the  period  of  failing  body  functions 
which  may  be  considered  to  end  in  natural  death  at 
about  90.  Dr.  ’Warthin  makes  death,  not  a  process 
of  disease  of  the  tissues,  as  so  many  have  consid¬ 
ered  it  but  simply  the  natural  end  of  a  cycle  of 


changes  which  began  even  before  birth.  He  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  death  from  age,  of  course,  not  that  due  to  ac¬ 
quired  or  accidental  causes.  The  energy  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  each  individual  life  has 
spent  its  force  and  must  he  renewed  for  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation  if  the  human  race  is  to  continue. 
Newspapers  have,  in  recent  years,  exploited  various 
attempts  at  renewing  youth,  usually  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  some  foreign  surgeon  behind  them.  None 
of  these  have  been  shown  to  possess  any  value  not 
temporarily  given  them  by  their  effect  upon  the 
mind,  says  Dr.  Warthin.  They  are  simply  continua¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  myth  of  perpetual  renewal  of 
youth,  now  clothed  in  professedly  scientific  garments. 
Dr.  Warthin  offers  little  that  is  new  to  console  those 
approaching  old  age,  but  he  gives  the  weight  of  his 
knowledge  and  personality  to  advice  which  others 
have  offered  and  which  many  have  found  good.  Meet 
old  age  with  courage  and  common  sense.  Make  the 
most  of  that  ripeness  of  experience  and  observation 
which  come  only  with  it.  The  mental  powers  out¬ 
last  the  physical.  Cultivate  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind  rather  than  mourn  the  loss  of  the  vigor  of 
youth.  There  is  much  in  the  hurry  and  toil  of 
earlier  years  that  the  young  must  forego,  much  that 
was  sought  that  was  not  worth  while.  Age  is  the 
time  to  discard  the  chaff  and  gather  to  one’s  self 
the  real  values  of  well-spent  years. 

* 

THE  total  make  of  creamery  butter,  as  reported 
by  3,925  factories  in  this  country  for  1928,  was 
1,487,049,000  pounds.  Minnesota  led  all  States  with 
271,345,000  pounds.  Other  large  producers,  in  order, 
were:  Iowa,  196,068,000;  Wisconsin,  137,483,000;  Ne¬ 
braska,  96.472,000;  Ohio,  75,6S1,000 ;  California,  72,- 
050.000;  Missouri,  69,201,000;  Michigan,  65,803.000; 
Illinois,  62,864.000;  Indiana,  60,400,000;  Kansas, 
55,176,000.  The  great  eastern  fluid  milk  States  ran 
as  follows  in  creamery  butter :  New  York,  11,557,- 
000  pounds;  Pennsylvania,  11,349,000;  Vermont,  5,- 
469,000;  Massachusetts,  2,340,000;  Connecticut,  401,- 
000 ;  Maine,  348.000 ;  Maryland,  223,000 ;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  44.000 ;  New  Jersey,  15,000.  In  American 
whole  milk  cheese,  2.010  factories  reported  a  make  of 
335,253,000.  Wisconsin  made  seven  times  as  much 
as  any  other  State,  or  221,775,000;  New  York  came 
next,  31,075,000;  Oregon,  11,051,000;  Minnesota,  9,- 
163,000;  Mihcigan,  7,724.000;  California,  5,052,000; 
Washington,  4,051,000;  Utah,  2,592,000;  Wyoming, 
2,185,000. 

* 

EASTERN  farmers  whose  products  classify  in  the 
higher  market  grades  feed  their  crops  liberally. 
They  learned  long  ago  that  quality  farm  products 
could  not  otherwise  be  grown.  One  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  wheat  crops  that  we  have  seen  this  year  was 
grown  on  land  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  which, 
according  to  the  owner,  a  total  of  about  25  tons  of 
manure  from  his  dairy  cattle  barn  has  been  applied 
in  the  last  five  years.  It  is  estimated  that  15  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  State’s  wheat  area  receives  8  to  10 
tons  ©f  manure  per  acre.  A  large  percentage  of  New 
York  State  farmers  who  grow  wheat  fertilize  the 
crop.  They  apply,  on  the  average,  about  220  lbs. 
of  2-8-10  goods  to  the  acre.  In  one  county  a  farmer 
tells  us  that  by  using  300  lbs.  of  this  mixture  he  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  his  yield  and  improved  its  qual¬ 
ity.  By  feeding  well-bred  beef  calves  according  to 
modern  beefmaking  practices  from  weaning  time  un¬ 
til  they  weigh  950  to  1,000  lbs.,  one  of  our  friends 
in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  producing  prime  “baby" 
bullocks  that  top  the  New  York  market  at  $17.50 
to  $18  a  ewt.  Improved  varieties  and  types  of  plants 
and  animals  don’t  have  a  fair  chance  to  demonstrate 
their  value  and  reward  producers  unless  they  are 
well-fed.  Good  breeding  in  animals  and  plants  gives 
the  best  account  of  itself  where  liberal  feeding  is 
practiced.  By  adopting  these  established  principles, 
a  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  farmer,  owning  less  than  80 
acres,  has  done  well,  in  a  business  way,  during  the 
past  10  years. 


Brevities 

Corn  for  silage  is  best  if  cut  just  when  the  kernels 
are  glazed. 

A  bounty  for  killing  poisonous  snakes  (page  1125). 
Well,  why  not? 

Automobile  production  in  this  country  for  June  and 
July  amounted  to  878,783  cars. 

Drought  in  Argentina  is  causing  reduction  of  tbeir 
Spring  seeding,  now  under  way. 

Japan  imports  about  16.000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
around  4.000,000  coming  from  the  United  States. 

A  company  in  Norway  has  been  formed  to  catch 
whale  and  fish  and  work  up  the  products  into  oil  and 
fish  meal  on  shipboard. 

Fishing  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  an  important  Italian 
industry.  One  of  these  products  is  pickled  eels.  They 
are  cut  in  two  or  three  pieces,  roasted  in  ovens  and 
then  packed  in  casks  of  salt  and  vinegar. 
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Price  Plans  and  Milk  Shortage 

OMMISSIONER  Shirley  W.  Wynne,  of  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department  seems  to  feel 
that  the  classified  price  plan  is  responsible  for  the 
seasonal  shortage  of  the  city  milk  supply.  He  no 
doubt  formed  the  conclusion  after  a  study  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  figures  which  show  a  marked  decline  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  many  of  the  best  dairy  counties  of  the  State 
since  the  plan  was  adopted.  He  has  suggested  that 
the  basic-production  plan  be  adopted,  and  a  price 
announced  in  advance  to  encourage  increased  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  months.  Dr. 
Wynne  did  not  flatly  suggest  an  increased  price,  but 
the  inference  was  clear  that  he  considered  an  in¬ 
crease  necessary  to  secure  a  full  supply  from  the. 
present  territory.  He  did  say  that  it  would  cost 
more  for  a  poorer  quality  of  milk  from  new  terri¬ 
tory  and  he  desired  that  the  full  supply  come  from 
New  York  State.  The  committee  representing  distribu¬ 
tors  and  association  leaders  returned  on  Aug.  6,  and 
refused  to  accept  Dr.  Wynne’s  suggestion  for  a 
change  in  the  selling  plan.  They  said  that  the  clas¬ 
sified  plan  was  better  suited  to  New  York  than  any 
other  plan  used  or  suggested  and  that  producers 
supplying  the  two  large  distributors  were  entirely 
satisfied  with  it,  but  they  were  unable  to  explain 
why  dairy  farms  have  been  abandoned  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  reduced  since  the  plan  was  adopted. 

As  we  understand  it  under  the  basic  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  Dr.  Wynne  a  price  for  the  city  requirement 
of  liquid  milk  and  cream  would  be  determined  in 
advance  for  the  months  of  October,  November  and 
December.  This  would  be  the  basic  price  and  the 
basic  period.  The  average  daily  deliveries  for  this 
period  would  show  the  basic  average  of  the  plant 
and  of  the  individual  producer.  The  producer  would 
estimate  his  production  in  advance  for  this  period, 
and  ID  per  cent  above  or  below  his  estimate  would 
he  allowed  for  reasonable  variations  at  the  basic 
price.  He  would  be  paid  the  liquid  milk  price  for 
his  production  up  to  this  volume  monthly  during  the 
year.  If  the  dealer  required  more  during  any 
month  for  liquid  purposes,  the  producer  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  basic  price  for  the  extra  requirements,  but 
the  amount  of  milk  delivered  during  the  flush  period 
in  excess  of  his  basic  volume,  if  not  shipped  for 
liquid  consumption,  would  be  credited  on  his  return 
in  a  separate  item  at  its  value  for  manufacture  into 
milk  products.  The  dealer  would  post  in  advance 
at  the  plant  the  volume  of  liquid  milk  required  at 
that  plant  for  the  month  following,  so  that  producers 
could  arrange  to  supply  any  demand  above  the  basic 
volume  fixed  by  the  basic  period.  All  milk  and 
cream  shipped  from  a  country  plant  as  shown  by 
railroad  receipts  would  accurately  show  the  liquid 
requirements,  and  these  shipments  would  he  checked 
np  and  verified  monthly  by  a  secretary  or  agent  of 
the  local  producers.  There  would  be  no  penalties  or 
allowances  or  deductions  unless  by  special  agreement 
with  producers. 

The  committee  told  Dr.  Wynne  in  effect  that  the 
farmer  prefers  a  plan  that  requires  him  to  hand  the 
milk  over  to  them  without  knowing  what  the  final 
price  will  be  until  the  returns  are  received  weeks 
after  the  milk  is  consumed.  Did  the  committee 
magnify  the  buyer’s  power  of  enchantment? 


Orderly  Marketing  of  Grain 

IGEST  of  a  bulletin  by  James  E.  Boyle,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Rural  Economics,  Cornell  University : 

Ten  years  ago  the  phrase  “orderly  marketing”  was 
coined.  Some  of  our  farm  leaders  proclaimed  it  a 
iiew  discovery  that  was  to  revolutionize  the  market¬ 
ing  system.  Quotations  by  the  proponents  of  this 
theory  show  that  “controling  the  flow”  of  wheat  and 
"orderly  marketing”  mean  one  and  the  same  thing, 
the  theory  is  that  the  flow  of  wheat  to  the  domestic 
market  determines  the  price.  Therefore,  if  you  con* 
irol  the  flow  you  control  the  price.  In  these  argu¬ 
ments  the  size  of  the  supply  is  never  mentioned  as 
a  price  factor.  This  is  at  once  the  essence  and  the 
fallacy  of  the  orderly  marketing  theory.  Excep¬ 
tions  may  rightly  be  made  in  the  marketing  of  per¬ 
ishables,  but  the  first  principle  in  the  marketing  of 
"beat  is  that  wheat  is  a  world  crop,  and  wheat 
prices  are  world  prices.  When  the  world  crop  is 
iarge  prices  always  fall ;  when  the  world  crop  is 
small  prices  always  rise.  It  is  the  size  of  the  world 
fr°P,  not  the  rate  of  flow  to  our  domestic  markets, 
"hich  determines  prices. 

dumping  is  a  name  commonly  applied  to  heavy 
movements  of  grain  from  the  farm  to  the  central 
markets.  One-half  of  the  wheat  crop  is  regularly 
‘b'lhered  at  the  local  elevator  or  mill  within  90  days 
,tr  the  harvest.  This  is  the  farmer’s  individual 
‘  mice,  and  all  studies  and  surveys  have  confirmed 
the  presumption  that  what  a  majority  of  successful 


farmers  do,  and  continue  to  do  year  after  year,  is 
sound  farm  practice. 

The  wheat  is  delivered  to  local  elevators  and  mills 
before  navigation  closes.  The  water  rate  is  lower 
and  the  grain  is  in  the  best  position  for  holding  in 
the  terminal  fire-proof  and  rat-proof  buildings  where 
its  is  fully  insured  and  carrying  charges  are  actually 
less  than  on  the  farms  as  has  been  shown  by  studies 
in  several  States. 

A  tabulation  of  six-year  records  shows  that  aver¬ 
age  receipts  of  wheat  at  Chicago  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  crop  year  were  as  follows :  1922, 
60  per  cent ;  1923,  73  per  cent ;  1924,  66  per  cent,  1925, 
55  per  cent ;  1926,  66  per  cent.  The  movement  of 
Spring  wheat  to  Minneapolis  follows  the  same  rule. 
The  heaviest  receipts  occur  during  the  first  four 
months  following  harvest,  and  the  heaviest  monthly 
receipts  occur  in  the  first  month  of  the  season  open¬ 
ing  September  1.  A  study  of  the  statistics  of  daily 
receipts  of  wheat  at  the  Chicago  market  for  10  nor¬ 
mal  years  from  1904  to  1914,  shows  that  there  were 
six  days  in  which  receipts  exceeded  l.DOO.OOO  bushels 
or  10  times  the  average  daily  receipts,  but  neither  the 
large  daily  or  seasonal  “dumping”  affected  the  price. 
On  one  of  the  six  days  the  price  rose,  on  one  day 
the  price  dropped,  on  four  days  there  was  no  change 
of  price.  Daily  dumping  had  no  perceptible  effect 
on  price. 

After  seven  years  intensive  study  at  an  expense  of 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  found  it  costs  money  to  carry 
grain  through  the  Winter  and  up  to  the  next  harvest, 
whether  in  the  farm  granary  or  in  the  terminal 
warehouse.  The  cost  for  the  10  months  from  July 
to  May  is  from  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel.  It  found  the 
advance  from  July  no  more  than  the  carrying 
charges.  The  total  advance  in  price  from  July  to 
May  averaged  only  9 y2  cents  a  bushel.  Dumping 
had  no  visible  effect  whatever  on  the  price. 

The  commission  reported  the  average  monthly 
price  of  wheat  at  Chicago  in  cents  for  30  crop  years, 
1886-1915,  as  follows :  July  81.69c ;  August  82.44c ; 
September,  84.21c ;  October,  84.83c ;  November, 
84.60c  ;  December,  85.67c  ;  January,  86.84c  ;  Febru¬ 
ary,  88.35c;  March,  S7.23c;  April,  88.73c;  May, 
92.11c;  June  86.83c. 

A  similar  compilation  by  the  author  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  market  for  44  crop  years,  1883-1926,  shows 
a  corresponding  increase  from  the  beginning  of  the 
season  in  September  through  the  year.  A  study  of 
the  records  of  years  with  a  big  world  crop  and  low 
prices,  shows  that  it  is  the  accredited  crop  estimate 
of  world  production  that  fixes  prices,  and  not  the 
flow  of  wheat  to  the  markets. 

The  world  crop  of  1923  serves  as  an  example,  be¬ 
ing  450,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  1922  which  was 
also  a  big  crop.  The  large  Canadian  crop  that  year 
dominated  the  market.  Its  flow  to  market  begins 
about  September  15.  Yet  the  report  of  the  bumper 
crop  depressed  prices  more  before  September  15, 
than  after  that  date.  The  evidence  shows  that 
prices  are  not  depressed  by  big  receipts  of  wheat  to 
our  domestic  markets  immediately  after  harvest,  or 
so-called  dumping,  but  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
world’s  crop. 

The  heavy  flow  of  the  wheat  crop  to  market  im¬ 
mediately  after  harvest  is  a  well  established  custom 
naturally  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  foreign 
trade.  The  big  importing  countries  are  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany.  They 
have  storage  for  only  about  three  week’s  supply  of 
wheat.  They  require  a  steady  flow  of  wheat  from 
exporting  countries.  The  big  exporting  countries 
are  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  Australia, 
some  Balkan  States,  and,  before  the  war,  Russia. 
They  are  located  in  two  hemispheres.  The  estimate 
for  the  crop  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  not  out 
until  after  December  1,  and  withholding  wheat  by 
the  United  States  and  Canada  until  the  southern 
crop  comes  on  the  market  is  a  speculation  of  great 
hazard.  During  the  July-Oetober  period  the  United 
States  supplies  over  one-half  the  world’s  purchases ; 
Canada  leads  during  November-February  period,  and 
during  the  Mareh-June  period,  Argentina  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  make  the  bulk  of  their  shipments  to  the  world 
markets.  In  each  case  the  shipments  are  made  im¬ 
mediately  after  harvesting,  because  at  these  times 
each  country  meets  the  least  competition  in  the 
world  markets.  Of  15  wheat  pools  started  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  the  “orderly  marketing” 
theory,  seven  soon  collapsed.  Farmers  were  bound 
to  the  theory  for  a  term  of  years  by  a  legal  contract, 
hut  the  theory  failed  in  practice,  and  despite  the 
contract  they  dropped  it.  Some  years  ago  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  wheat  pool  followed  the  “orderly  market¬ 
ing”  theory.  The  experience  convinced  them  that 
overstaying  the  market  not  only  failed  to  stabilize 
the  market  but  actually  depressed  it.  During  the 
first  four  months  of  1928,  60  per  cent  of  the  pool’s 
holding  had  moved  to  the  terminal  markets  indicat¬ 


ing  that  the  “orderly  marketing”  theory  had  been 
abandoned.  That  theory  for  marketing  grain  has 
failed  where  tried.  It  has  benefited  only  those  who 
sold  the  idea  to  farmers  at  a  good  round  price. 


Government  at  Cross  Purposes 

CCORDING  to  Secretary  Wilbur,  of  the  Interior 
Department,  the  principal  land  acreage  re¬ 
claimed  by  the  Federal  government  in  the  various 
States  are  as  follows  : 

Idaho,  723,619;  Wyoming,  357,562;  Washington, 
349,000;  Nevada,  90.000;  Montana,  321,665;  Arizona, 
337,354;  Oregon,  238,518;  Nebraska,  182,962;  Utah, 
133,889;  Colorado,  126,284;  California,  104,313;  New 
Mexico,  113,055 ;  South  Dakota,  81,310,  and  North  Da¬ 
kota,  20,321,  giving  a  grand  total  of  3,179,852  of  wa¬ 
tered  fertile  acres  where  once  there  was  only  sage 
brush,  cactus  and  mesquite. 

Last  year  the  crops  in  these  areas  brought  a  cash 
total  of  more  than  $135,000,000.  Last  year  one  town 
paid  a  railroad  $800,000  in  freight  charges.  The  Boul¬ 
der  Dam  project  authorized  at  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  will  add  millions  more  of  fertile  acres  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  mainly  in  Arizona,  California,  Utah  and  Nevada, 
not  to  mention  a  few  more  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
that  part  of  Mexico  which  touches  Arizona.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  the  Owyhee  project  in  Idaho,  now  under  construc¬ 
tion,  means  another  125.000,000  productive  acres  in 
what  are  now  the  desert  wastes  of  Idaho  and  Oregon. 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  the  reservations  of 
reclaimed  land,  but  a  summary  of  the  largest  irriga¬ 
tion  projects.  The  queer  thing  about  it  all  is  that 
one  department  of  the  Federal  government  is  spend¬ 
ing  millions  on  the  reclamation  projects  and  report¬ 
ing  with  pride  the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  farm 
crops  produced  on  them  annually,  while  another  of¬ 
ficial  body  also  in  the  executive  division  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  at  its  disposal  $500,000,000  to  overcome 
the  effort  of  the  over-production  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
jects  on  established  farms.  This  dual  policy  may 
satisfy  political  expediency  on  both  sides  but  the 
facts  certainly  raise  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
government  in  developing  a  real  measure  of  farm 
relief. 


New  York  State  Dog  Law 

The  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  reports  that  under  the  new  plan  of  enumeration 
provided  in  the  law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  14,939  more  dogs  were  licensed  in  July  this 
year  than  in  July,  1928.  The  total  number  licensed 
last  month  was  291,959  and  the  total  number  licensed 
in  July,  1928,  277,020.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
dogs  licensed  is  probably  due  to  the  new  law  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  enumerators  by  town 
boards.  Under  the  old  plan  enumeration  of  dogs  in  con¬ 
nection  with  licensing  was  made  by  assessors.  The  new 
law  also  provides  for  the  payment  to  the  enumerators  of 
20  cents  for  each  canine  listed,  and  in  some  of  the  towns 
the  dog  population  was  so  large  that  enumerators  w*ere 
paid  as  much  as  $100  for  submitting  lists. 

On  August  10,  the  law  requires  town  clerks  to  make 
out  lists  of  delinquent  owners  of  dogs  for  submission 
to  justices  of  the  peace.  The  justices  are  required  to 
issue  a  summons  for  any  owner  of  a  dog  who  has  failed 
to  obtain  a  license,  and  the  owner  is  required  to  appear 
and  show  cause  why  he  should  not  pay  a  penalty  of  $10. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  alleged  owner,  who  is  re¬ 
quired  to  show  that  the  dog  doesn’t  belong  to  him.  In 
most  cases  an  affidavit  is  submitted. 

The  total  number  of  dogs  listed  in  1928  by  the  as¬ 
sessors  was  428,961,  and  the  total  number  of  dogs  for 
which  licenses  were  issued  was  393,486. 

Licenses  which  are  being  issued  now  are  for  a  six- 
month  period,  or  up  to  January  1.  The  new  license 
year  begins  January  1,  1930,  this  being  a  change  in  the 
law  made  by  the  legislature  at  the  1929  session.  This 
change  was  made  because  many  persons  are  absent  from 
their  homes  in  the  Summer  months,  and  a  number  are 
temporarily  in  the  country  districts  on  vacation,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  correct  lists.  The 
license  tags  after  January  1  will  be  issued  for  the 
calendar  year,  and  so  inscribed. 


A  Farm  Protection  Society 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that,  having  become 
thoroughly  exasperated  by  the  depredations  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  hunters,  fishermen,  fruit  and  flower  thieves  and 
trespassers  in  general,  a  group  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y., 
farmers  have  formed  a  society  for  the  protection  of 
property  rights  with  the  express  intention  of  prose¬ 
cuting  any  and  all  trespassers. 

Annual  dues  of  one  cent  per  acre  of  land  owned,  with 
a  maximum  fee  of  $1  per  annum,  are  collected  from  the 
members  and  any  prosecutions  for  trespass  will  be  dili¬ 
gently  followed  up  and  receive  the  support  of  the  society, 
as  well  as  of  its  individual  members. 

Each  landowner  member  reserves  all  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  own  land  and  as  few  of  the  members 
object  to  true  sportsmanship  or  out-of-doors  pleasure, 
the  intent  of  the  organization  is,  as  indicated  by  its  title, 
“The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Private  Property 
Rights,  to  protect  private  property  from  those  who  con¬ 
sider  that  a  hunting  license  has  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  entire  agricultural  territory  of  the  State.” 

The  secretary,  E.  John  Brooks,  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  information  concerning  the 
plans  of  the  organization  to  those  who  are  interested. 

GEO.  A.  LAIKD. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Your  House  of  Happiness 

Take  what  God  gives,  O  heart  of  mine, 
And  build  your  house  of  happiness. 
Perchance  some  have  been  given  more, 
But  many  have  been  given  less. 

The  treasure  lying  at  your  feet. 

Whose  value  you  but  faintless  guess, 
Another  builder,  looking  on, 

Would  barter  Heaven  to  possess. 

Have  you  found  work  that  you  can  do? 

Is  there  a  heart  that  loves  you  best? 

Is  there  a  spot  somewhere  called  home 
Where,  spent  and  worn,  your  soul  may 
rest? 


A  friendly  tree?  A  book?  A  song? 

A  dog  that  loves  you  hand’s  caress? 

A  store  of  health  to  meet  life’s  needs? 
Oh,  build  your  house  of  happiness  ! 

Trust  not  tomorrow’s  dawn  to  bring 
The  dreamed-of  joy  for  which  you  wait ; 
You  have  enough  of  pleasant  things 
To  house  your  soul  in  goodly  state. 

Tomorrow  Time’s  relentless  stream 
May  bear  what  you  now  have  away  ; 
Take  what  God  gives,  O  heart,  and  build 
Your  house  of  happiness  today  ! 

— Mrs.  B.  Y.  Williams. 


* 

The  following  recipe  for  green  tomato 
soy  is  old  but  good  :  One  peck  green  to¬ 
matoes,  one  quart  onions,  salt  and  vine¬ 
gar  as  desired ;  one  teaspoon  ground 
cloves,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  the  same  of  black  pepper,  % 
teaspoon  red  pepper,  %  nutmeg,  grated, 
14  lb.  brown  sugar.  Wash  and  slice  to¬ 
matoes,  peel  and  slice  onions,  and  put 
them  in  alternate  layers,  each  layer  sprin¬ 
kled  with  salt.  Let  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  drain  well,  put  in  preserv¬ 
ing  kettle,  and  cover  with  vinegar.  Add 
the  spices  and  cook  slowly  four  or  five 
hours,  then  put  into  small  jars  while  hot, 
and  seal  when  cool.  While  such  pickles 
may  keep  in  an  earthen  jar  in  a  cool 
place,  there  is  always  risk  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  small  (pint  or  half -pint)  sealed 
jars  prevent  waste. 

* 

How  do  you  make  old-fashioned  Ba¬ 
varian  potato  dumplings?  They  are  made 
with  grated  raw  potatoes,  but  we  do  not 
have  recipe  or  method  of  cooking  them. 

* 

Qua  only  recipes  for  ripe  yellow  cucum¬ 
ber  pickles  call  for  cucumbers  cut  into 
quarters  or  large  pieces.  Now  we  axe 
asked  for  a  sliced  ripe  cucumber  pickle. 
Perhaps  some  reader  caix  help  us  with 
this. 


Training  For  a  Nurse 

When  I  decided  to  enter  a  hospital 
training  school  for  nurses.  I  visited  out 
family  physician  and  talked  the  matter 
over  with  him.  He  was  an  old  man.  and 
quite  eccentric,  but  very  dear  to  us  all. 
I  knew  very  little  of  hospital  life,  and  a 
nurses’  duties.  My  heart  sank  when  he 
told  me  some-thing  of  the  responsibility 
borne  by  a  trained  nurse.  After  consider¬ 
able  advice,  he  finally  isaid,  “now  my  dear, 
it’s  a  wonderful  profession,  but  not  an 
easy  one,  and  requires  strength  and  cour¬ 
age'.  If  you  want  to  enter  the  school  1 
"wili  do  all  I  can  to  help  you,  but  if  you 
are  planning  to  get  married  as  soon  as 
vou  finish  you  will  do  much  better  to  keep 
on  with  your  teaching.”  Well.  I  entered 
the  school,  and  after  three  years  of  train¬ 
ing  graduated.  The  following  year  I  stay¬ 
ed  in  the  hospital  as  a  supervisor  and  was 
married  just  one  year  later. 

This  all  happened  over  twenty  years 
a°-o,  and  our  dear  old  doctor  has  been  laid 
away  many  years  but  I  am  still  wondering 
how'  a  mail  of  his  experience,  and  insight 
into  human  nature  could  have  given  me 
just  the  advice  he  did,  for  no  trained 
nurse  wastes  her  experience  when  she 
marries.  There  hasn  t  been  a  day  in  all 
these  years  that  I  haven’t  been  truly 
thankful  for  my  profession.  To  be  able 
to  care  for  the  members  of  one’s  own  fam¬ 
ily  .to  know  that  their  recovery  is  directly 
due  to  your  skill,  is  ample  reward  for  the 
time  spent  in  training. 

The  average  country  girl  makes  the  very 
best  nurse,  first  because  she  is  well,  and 
strong,  and  self-reliant ;  second  because 
she  has  been  taught  at  home  to  be  capable 
and  helpful.  A  training  school  for  nurses 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  girl  who  has 
little  money  to  spend  upon  her  education, 
for  she  receives  a  small  amount  of  money 
while  learning  as  well  as  room,  board 
laundry,  and  free  medical  attention  if  she 
should  'be  ill.  The  requirements  are  not 
difficult.  The  best  schools  require  a  high 
school  diploma :  some  others  will  accept 
two  years.  A  few  hospitals  are  offering 
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a  course  leading  to  a  college  degree,  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Science.  These  schools  have  same 
entrance  requirements  as  a  college. 

A  young  woman  planning  to  enter  a 
training  school  should  if  possible  finish 
high  school ;  where  this  is  not  possible, 
look  about  you  and  ask  advise  of  trust¬ 
worthy  persons.  Select  the  very  best  type 
of  school  to  which  your  preparation  will 
admit  you.  Beware  of  small  private  hos¬ 
pitals  controlled  by  one  doctor,  for  here  you 
will  work  hard  and  after  graduation  have 
little  or  no  prestige.  The  very  best  person 
to  consult  is  the  superintendent  of  nurses 
in  a  large  well-known  hospital ;  if  she.  can 
not  admit  you  to  her  school  she  is  in  a 
position  to  advise  you,  for  graduates  of 
many  schools  are  under  her  supervision. 

Methods  of  training  have  changed  in 
last  10  or  15  years,  and  a  girl  entering  a 
school  now  has  much  less  manual  labor 
and  more  classroom  work  than  previously, 
also  shorter  hours  ;  eight  hour  duty  has 
superseded  the  12  hour  schedule  in  most 
hospitals. 

To  the  girl  seeking  a  vocation,  I  would 
say  investigate  this  profession,  analyze 
your  disposition,  your  endurance  and  if 
you  are  interested  and  like  the  work,  your 
opportunities  are  great ;  bed-side  nursing, 
school  nurse,  welfare  work,  factory  nurse 
other  phases  of  public  health  work,  insti¬ 
tutional  work,  etc.  If  after  this  training 
you  decide  to  become  a  home-maker,  both 
you  and  your  family  will  bless  your  train¬ 
ing,  and  any  community  where  you  live 
will  find  you  helpful,  and  a  comforting 
thought  is  -that  if  you  must  again  become 
a  wage-earner  through  some  reversion,  you 
are  equipped  to  earn  a  good  living. 

LTJCILE  R.  DERIGHT 


Preparing  Pumpkin;  Baked 
Potatoes 

When  preparing  pumpkin  for  pies  I 
simply  wash,  clean,  cut  into  halves,  re¬ 
move  seeds  and  fiber,  invert  in  a  large  pan, 
add  a  small  amount  of  water  and  bake 
until  shell  and  pulp  are  tender.  When 
cool,  run  through  a  colander.  This  method 
saves  time,  fuel,  labor  and  the  most  nu¬ 
tritious  part  of  the  pumpkin.  Try  this 
once  and  you  will  never  peel  and  cube 
pumpkin  again. 

When  baking  potatoes  rub  them  well 
with  grease  before  putting  into  the  oven 
and  then  enjoy  beautiful  brown  but  soft 
shells  when  they  are  served.  H.  B.  n. 


Easy  Dressmaking  for  the 
Growing  Child 

Do  you  need  to  be  economical?  If  so  try 
my  method  of  dressmaking  for  the  young 
daughters.  When  making  the  small  girls’ 
dresses  I  use  a  kimona  style,  making  it 
rather  large,  and  this  is  taken  up  over  the 
shoulders  by  four  neat  tucks  extending 
three  inches-  on  front  and  back  alike.  As 
the  dress  becomes  too  short  in  the  sleeves 
or  too  narrow  in  the  body,  simply  let  out 
one  or  two  -tucks  on  each  shoulder.  This 
style  is  very  becoming,  is  easy  to  make 
easily  laundered  and  altered  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  child.  A  great  variety  can  be  had,  by 
changing  the  style  of  collar  and  pockets 
on  different  dresses.  I  use  back  ties, 
sewed  in  the  under  arm  seams  for  my  two- 
year-old,  and  sometimes  a  leather  belt 
for  the  older  girl.  It  is  best  to  use  wide 
hems  to  be  let  out  as  needed.  Short  or 


long  sleeves,  opened  in  front  or  back,  as 
one  desires.  This  type  of  pattern  can  be 
made  up  in  any  kind  of  material. 

H.  B.  N. 


Boiled  Icing 

One-third  cup  water,  one  cup  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  vanilla,  %  teaspoon  cream  of 
tartar,  white  one  egg.  Place  sugar,  wa¬ 
ter,  egg  white  and  cream  of  tartar  in  top 
of  double  boiler ;  as  it  cooks  beat  con¬ 
stantly  with  egg  beater.  With  two  egg 
whites  it  will  stand  in  peaks  when  done, 
with  one  cook  until  the  consistency  of 
creamy  marshmallow.  Remove  from  the 
stove  and  beat  as  it  cools.  Add  vanilla 
and  spread  on  cake.  Harriet  weston. 


Another  Lemon  Pie 

I  have  enjoyed  the  lemon  pies  made 
from  the  different  recipes  published  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  very  much.  I  wonder  if 
some  one  would  like  my  favorite?  We 
like  it  especially  because  milk  is  used, 
thus  making  it  more  nourishing.  As  a 
dessert  for  the  children  it  is  excellent 
baked  in  a  warmed  pudding  dish  rather 
than  the  pie  shell.  Here  it  is  :  Juice  of 
one  large  lemon,  grated  rind,  one  cup 
sugar,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  two  tablespoons 
flour,  one  tablespoon  butter.  Beat  un¬ 
till  creamy,  add  one  large  cup  of  milk. 
Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Have 
crust  partly  baked.  Pour  in  filling,  bake 
until  brown.  Bake  immediately;  curdles 
milk  if  left  standing. 

ELIZABETH  BRABENDER. 


Shoots  a  76 . .  but  cant  get  in  a  club 


IT  sounds  incredible  until  you 
know  the  facts  as  they  know 
them  in  San  Francisco. 

Aside  from  his  deadly  ability  at 
golf,  he  possessed  a  natural  charm 
that  made  him  most  engaging  to 
both  men  and  women.  Yet  no 
one  was  willing  to  propose  him 
for  club  membership,  for  he  had 
one  fault  that  simply  could  not  be 
excused.  He,  himself,  didn’t  real¬ 
ize  what  it  was — and  no  one  had 
the  courage  to  tell  him. 

Only  those  blind  to  facts  as¬ 
sume  they  never  have  halitosis 
(unpleasant  breath).  Actually  1 


out  of  3  offends,  occasionally  or 
habitually,  surveys  show.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  everyday  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  pyorrhea,  defec¬ 
tive  teeth,  fermenting  food  parti¬ 
cles  between  teeth,  and  minor  in¬ 
fections  of  the  nose  and  throat 
cause  it. 

Why  offend  others,  when  you 
can  keep  your  breath  beyond  sus¬ 
picion  by  using  full  strength  Lis- 
terine  three  times  a  day,  as  a 
mouth  wash  ? 

Being  an  active  germicide,*  it 
attacks  the  cause  of  odors  and 
then,  being  a  powerful  deodorant, 


destroys  the  odors  themselves. 
Keep  a  bottle  handy  wherever 
you  are.  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

*  *  >N 

*Though  safe  and  healing  in  ac¬ 
tion,  full  strength  Listerine  kills 
the  virulent  Staphylococcus  Au¬ 
reus  (pus)  germs  in  15  seconds, 
also  the  Bacillus  Typhosus  germs 
—200,000,000  of  them— within  the 
same  period. 
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Whole  Wheat  Dainties 

Spice  Cake. — One  cup  brown  sugar,  % 
cup  fat,  one  egg,  %  cup  sour  milk,  three 
tablespoons  cocoa,  y2  teaspoon  nutmeg,  y2 
teaspoon  allspice,  two  teaspoons  cinna¬ 
mon,  %  cup  white  flour,  %  cup  whole 
wheat  flour,  %  teaspoon  soda,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  *4  teaspoon  salt. 
Cream  sugar  and  fat,  add  beaten  egg  and 
sour  milk.  Mix  dry  ingredients,  combine 
the  mixture.  Beat  thoroughly.  Turn 
into  a  greased  and  floured  pan  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  45  minutes.  When 
cool  cover  with  plain  boiled  icing. 

Variations,  V2  cup  chopped  nuts,  dates, 
or  raisins  may  be  added. 

"'Whole  Wheat  Wafers. — lx/2  cups  sugar. 
i/,  cup  fat,  one  egg.  one  cup  ground  nuts, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  milk,  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one  teaspoon  lemon  extract,  four  cups 
whole  wheat  flour,  four  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  white  flour  to  roll.  Sprinkle 
board  lightly  with  flour.  Roll  dough  % 
inch  in  thickness.  Cut  in  strips  two 
inches  wide  and  1*4  inches  long.  Bake  in 
•Teased  tin  in  moderate  oven. 

Whole  Wheat  Chocolate  Drop  Cookies. 

_ {y2  cups  brown  sugar,  cup  fat,  yolks 

of  two  eggs,  two  squares  melted  chocolate, 
%  cup  sour  milk,  %  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
-alt.  two  cups  whole  wheat  flour.  Cream 
sugar  and  fat,  add  yolks  and  melted 
chocolate.  Mix  well,  add  milk  and  dry 
ingredients  which  have  been  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  Beat  well.  Drop  by  spoonfuls 
on  greased  baking  sheet.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven. 

Macaroons.— One  egg  beaten,  one  cup 
bread  crumbs,  %  cup  sugar,  %  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Beat  egg  until  light,  add  sugar. 
Beat  thoroughly.  Add  crumbs  and  va¬ 
nilla.  Bake  in  small  shapes  on  greased 
baking  tin.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Bread  Crumb  Divinity.  —  One  cup 
brown  sugar,  %  cup  water,  %  teaspoon 
vanilla,  1V2  cup  bread  crumbs,  one  egg 
white.  Cook  sugar  and  water  until  it 
forms  a  hard  ball  in  cold  water.  Pour 
slowly  over  the  beaten  white,  beat  until 
cool.  Add  crumbs  and  vanilla.  Drop  on 

Whole  Wheat  Yeast  Mufhns.  —  Use 
recipe  for  whole  wheat  bread.  Instead 
of  using  white  flour,  use  only  enough 
whole  wheat  flour  to  make  a  thin  drop 
batter.  Allow  this  to  double  its  bulk  in 
the  bowl  in  which  it  is  mixed.  Drop  it 
by  spoonfuls  onto  greased  muffin  tins  and 
allow  it  to  double  its  bulk  again.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven.  Raisins  or  dates  may  be 
added  to  this  mixture  if  desired. 

Caramel  Cake. — Use  a  small  amount 
of  the  combination  whole  wheat  roll  mix¬ 
ture.  Choose  a  round  cake  or  pie  tin 
and  grease  the  bottom  of  the  tin  only. 
Sprinkle  with  brown  sugar  and  cover 
with  a  piece  of  dough  rolled  to  the  shape 
of  the  dish  and  %  inch  thick.  Dust  cliis 
piece  of  dough  with  melted  butter.  Sprin¬ 
kle  with  brown  sugar  and  raisins.  Cover 
with  another  layer  of  dough  %-inch  thick. 
Press  the  upper  roll  of  dough  to  the  edge 
of  tin  so  that  a  layer  cake  is  formed.  The 
top  may  be  brushed  with  fat  and  sprin¬ 
kled  with  sugar  and  cinnamon  if  desired. 

Apple  Cake. — Roll  whole  wheat  bread 
dough  y2  in.  thick  and  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  pan  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 
Grease  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with  melted 
fat  and  sprinkle  with  brown  sugar.  Place 
dough  on  top  of  the  brown  sugar  stretch¬ 
ing  it  to  the  edges  of  the  pan.  Brush  top 
of  dough  with  melted  butter  and  sprinkle 
with  granulated  sugar  and  cinnamon. 
Score  crosswise  and  lengthwise  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Core  an  apple  and  cut  into 
sections  or  in  rolls  %  inch  thick.  Place 
this  on  top  of  the  dough.  Sprinkle  with 
very  little  granulated  sugar.  Allow  cake 
to  double  its  bulk  before  baking.  Cover 
the  pan  for  the  first  six  to  10  minutes 
so  thaj>  the  apples  will  steam. 

Cinnamon  Rolls. — Roll  whole  wheat 
bread  dough  into  a  rectangle  %  to  V2 
inch  in  thickness,  depending  upon  size 
of  roll  desired.  Mix  together  brown  sugar 
and  cinnamon  in  the  proportion  of  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon  to  each  cup  of  sugar. 
If  sugar  is  sifted  so  that  lumps  are  re¬ 
moved  it  is  much  easier  to  handle.  Add 
sufficient  melted  fat  to  the  brown  sugar 
mixture  to  make  it  of  a  consistency  to 
spread.  Spread  the  dough  evenly  and  as 
closely  to  the  edges  as  possible  with  the 
mixture  of  brown  sugar  and  fat.  Place 
raisins  in  the  sugar  mixture  so  that  dough 
may  be  cut  in  strips  crosswise.  Cut 
crosswise  %-inch  strips  and  roll  together 
tightly.  Place  in  greased  muffin  tins.  Al¬ 
low  to  double  its  bulk  and  bake  in  a  hot 
Oven.  E.  M.  NORTHROP. 


Recipes  from  New  Orleans 

Perfection  Gingerbread. — Two  eggs,  % 
cup  lard,  one  tablespoon  ginger,  one  table¬ 
spoon  baking  soda,  1  y2  cups  brown  sugar, 
'me  cup  molasses,  foitr  cups  flour.  Cream 
together  the  lard  and  sugar,  adding  the 
tv"  yolks,  molasses  and  ginger.  Cut  in 
;he  flour  with  a  knife  as  for  biscuit,  mix- 
ln£.  thoroughly,  then  the  well-beaten 
v‘  ‘ ' tcs  of  the  eggs.  This  will  make  a 
^  ul  batter.  Fill  a  cup  with  boiling  wa¬ 
rn’  and  hold  it  over  the  mixture  and  add 
cue  tablespoon  baking  soda  to  the  water, 
t  will  foam  over  the  top  of  the  cup.  Pour 
i 1 1 °  the  batter  and  stir  thoroughly.  Bake 
oriAPa1per'lined  pans  in  a  moderate  oven, 
•,U()  degrees,  for  30  minutes, 
th  ,  ian  P°tato  Balls. — Boil  and  mash 
desired  quantity  of  potatoes  in  the 
ps 'a  manner  with  cream  and  butter. 
v  * cpn re  ln  the  usual  manner  creamed 
1  l!ac‘a>  about  half  as  much  as  would  be 


required  for  a  meal.  Make  small  balls 
of  the  spinach  and  cover  them  completely 
with  a  thick  coating  of  the  potato,  dip  in 
beaten  egg  and  roll  in  bread  crumbs.  Fry 
in  deep  hot  fat  until  thoroughly  browned. 
Serve  with  the  meat  course. 

Custard  Meringue. — Eight  soda  crack¬ 
ers,  three  eggs,  y2  teaspoon  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract,  one  quart  sxveet  milk,  three  table¬ 
spoons  sugar.  Break  crackers  in  a  serv¬ 
ing  dish  and  pour  over  them  half  the 
sweet  milk,  heated.  Let  them  stand  while 
preparing  the  meringue  and  custard. 
Place  in  saucepan  the  rest  of  the  milk 
and  when  nearly  boiling,  drop  by  spoon¬ 
fuls  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Let  them  cook  about  half  a  minute.  Take 
the  egg  whites  out  with  a  spoon  and  lay 
them  on  the  crackers.  To  the  same  milk 
add  the  egg  yolks,  well  beaten,  stirring 
constantly  and  taking  care  that  it  does 
not  boil.  Add  sugar  and  vanilla,  turn 
over  the  crackers,  and  serve  cold. 

Although  this  desert  is  so  simple  and 
inexpensive,  it  is  both  wdiolesome  and  de¬ 
licious,  and  was  a  favorite  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Madame  Begue  whose  quaint  little 
restaurant  near  the  old  Franch  market 
in  New  Orleans  was  for  a  generation  a 
shrine  for  epicures. 

Apple  Custard. — Six  or  eight  tart  ap¬ 
ples,  two  cups  and  six  tablespoons  granu- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


312 — Bloomer  Dress. 
This  style  Is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  t>  years.  Size 
4  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  30- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


378 — 'One-sided  Clos¬ 
ing.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  0, 
8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  40-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
32-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


044 — Snug  Hips  and 
Tiers.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-iu.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  414  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

New  Fall  Fashion 


649  —  Slim  Lines. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  3%  yds. 
of  36  -  in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents 


lated  sugar,  two  tablespoons  lemon  juice, 
one  grated  lemon  rind,  one  teaspoon  lem¬ 
on  extract,  one  pint  sweet  milk,  three 
tablespoons  cornstarch,  two  large  or  three 
small  eggs,  Vi  teaspoon  salt.  Peel  and 
chop  apples  fine.  Boil  with  one  scant  cup 
water  and  one  cup  sugar.  Cook  as  dry 
as  possible,  add  lemon  juice  and  grated 
lemon  rind  and  pour  into  baking  dish  to 
cool. 

Make  a  custard  by  heating  three-fourths 
of  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  adding 
cornstarch  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of 
the  milk,  the  beaten  yolks  and  one  cup 
of  sugar.  Cook  slowly,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly.  about  20  minutes.  Add  lemon  extract 
and  salt.  Pour  over  apples  in  baking  dish 
and  set  in  hot  oven— -450  degrees  for 
about  five  minutes  to  become  firm.  Re¬ 
move  and  let  cool  slightly  while  prepar¬ 
ing  meringue  of  stiffly  beaten  whites  of 
eggs  and  six  tablespoons  sugar.  Set  in 
slow  oven — 300  degrees — about  15  min¬ 
utes.  Chill  and  serve  very  cold.  This 
is  a  delicious  and  elegant  dessert,  suit¬ 
able  for  a  formal  dinner,  yet  it  is  inex¬ 
pensive,  wholesome,  and  easy  to  make. 

B.  D. 


“Have  you  brought  many  people  to 
your  way  of  thinking?”  “No,”  answered 
Senator  Sorghum.  “Public  opinion  is 
something  like  a  mule  I  owned  when  I 
was  a  boy.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  driver  I  had  to  watch 
the  way  he  w’as  going  and  follow  on  be¬ 
hind.” — Washington  Star. 


Announcing 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL’S 

Partial  Payment  Plan 
For  Automobile  Insurance 

Now  that  the  New  State  Law  known  as  the 
Safety  Responsibility  Law  is  in  operation 
(effective  September  1st)  it  is  sheer  folly  to 
operate  your  car  or  truck  without  Public 
Liability  and  Property  Damage  Insurance. 

Or  to  let  any  employee  operate  one  for  you. 

You  Cannot  Afford  to 
Do  Without  Automobile  Insurance ! 

We  Make  It  Easy  to  Get 

A  Merchants  Mutual  Policy  will  save  you 
$4  to  $10  outright.  34  County  Farm  Bureaus 
of  New  York  State  insure  60  cars  in  | 
Merchants  Mutual.  Over  30,000  farmers 
now  carry  our  protection. 

M  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ask  us  or  our  nearest  agent  about  Partial  Payment  Plan 


_  ^  FRESH 
WATER  SYSTEM 


'They  keepWamicwL  Comfortable 

LDPRVF 

\VW\F  IGURFIT  )  KNIT 
- ^  SLIPS 


Last  winter  thousands  of 
Vomen  kept  comfortably 
Warm  on  the  coldest  day* 
with  Indera  Figurflt  (Coid- 
pruf)  Knit  Slips. 

For  Indera’ s  are  fash¬ 
ioned  by  a  special  process 
that  combines  warmth  and 
smart  comfort. 

An  Indera  conforms  to 
figure  perfectly.  It  ha* 
patented  border  that  pre- 
ents  bunching  and  riding 
p  ’around  your  hips.  Ha* 
patented  shoulder  straps  that 
Stay  where  they  belong.  That’s 
why  you  can  wear  them  un¬ 
der  your  daintiest  frocks. 

Indera's  are  easily  laun¬ 
dered  without  bothersome 
Ironing. 

Indera  offers  you  a  wide 
choice  of  patterns,  fast  col¬ 
ors,  weights  and  prices. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  or  de¬ 
partment  store  for  Indera 
Kigurflt  (Coldpruf)  Knit 
Blips. 

Write  us  for  Free  style 
folder  No.  13  in  colors. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Callouses 

New  medicated  tape  stops  the 
pain  instantly,  then  absorbs 
hard  surface  of  callouses,  hard 
or  soft  corns.  Thin,  comfortable, 
antiseptic.  Handy  spool,  $1 . 
postpaid.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Comfitape  Laboratory 
R,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


THE  a.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

C  Good  Section*— 1600  to  1900  lb*. 

XvjIjI'I Southern  We*tern — 1200  to  1400  lb*. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL,  164  W.ydell  St.,  Newark,  N  j 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


WINDOW  SHADES 


Made  to  Your 
Measure 


YARN 


VIRGIN  WOOL.  For  sale  by  manu¬ 
facturer  at  bargain.  Samples  FKEK. 

H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Oept.  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 
We  pay  delivery  chargee.  Write  for  free  valuable  catalogue. 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 

426  Albee  Square  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


■  n  |  ^  Mini.  r  ree  samples.  order 

Rent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10.  West  Concord.  N  H. 
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KO  POUNDS  NOT  : 

CORN  * 

UITEN  MEAL 


AZXZHALW1  r tCES'WEW Y08X.  USA/- 
ftfcWUAJfrtiD  ANALYSIS 

rtmtiH  Mm  m* 

rxr  1-  .  Mm.  }&X' 

rum*  m«x  4.o* 

CARaOHYORATtS  M  m  4SU8& 

£DR*  GLUTEN  M£A1 

■if-v...  ««$  jN^HapKt  ^  ijjjg 


/fre  TAej 
Good  for  an 

EXTRA  CAN 


This  Fall? 


The  tang  of  Autumn  in  the  air  means  extra  profits  in  the  pockets  of 
keen  dairymen.  Milk  prices  are  higher,  feeding  begins  in  earnest, 
silos  and  hay  lofts  are  bulging  with  the  year’s  harvest.  Summer-fed 
cows  are  in  good  condition  and  producing  amply  and  regularly 
as  the  Fall  season  swings  into  its  stride  ...  in  short,  things  around 
the  dairy  farm  are  beginning  to  look  up  again. 

Make  this  Fall  and  Winter  campaign  the  most  profitable  one  you’ve 
had  yet.  Get  that  extra  can — or  two  extra  cans — of  milk  you’ve  always 
known  you  could  get  with  just  a  little  more  efficiency  in  your  feeding. 


Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 


fed  in  the  right  way  with  other  feeds 
and  homegrown  grains  has  made  extra 
cans  of  milk  for  many  a  dairyman.  It 
will  do  the  same  for  you.  Let  us  tell 
you  how,  or  if  you  prefer  a  ready-mixed 
feed,  we  can  recommend  good  ones  for 
all  seasons. 

Write: 

RATION  SERVICE  DEPT. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City 


Get  rid  of  the  lameness  without  scar¬ 
ring  the  horse.  Guaranteed. 

Fleming's  Spavin  Liquid 

52.00  a  bottle,  postpaid—  special  remedy 
for  all  soft  blemishes;  Bog  Spavin,  Thorough- 
pin,  Splint,  Curb,  Capped  Hock,  etc.  Easy  to 
uso,  only  a  little  required  and  money  back  if 
it  fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VET* 
ERINARY  ADVISER.  208  Pages. 

,  FLEMING  BROS..  Chemists 
100  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


copper -content 
galvanized 


ROSSMETAL 

CRIBS 

-BINS 


Safe.  Dependable.  More 
money  from  your  crop. 
Write  today.  Check  items 
wanted. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
802  Warder,  Springfield,  O. 


Send  TODAY  for  tho  bis 
Leadclad  catalogue  of 
fence  And  roofing  values. 
Tells  how  you  can  save  a 
lot  of  mooef  through 
Laadciad. 


Here's''  real"  /am  Relief 


FOI.KS  that  want  relief  from  the  back-breaking, 
expensive  job  of  fencing  every  few  years,  use 
Leadclad.  Leadclad  farm  fence  has  a  thick  coating 
of  PURE  LEAD,  the  same  kind  of  lead  used  in 
making  bullets  you’ve  often  plowed  up.  This  coat¬ 
ing  is  seven  times  heavier  than  the  coating  on  ordi¬ 
nary  galvanized  fence.  Leadclad  turns  stock  and 
saves  crops  long  after  a  couple  of  cheap  fences  have 
rusted  through.  Send  for  a  sample  and  catalogue 
— start  saving  now. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  2-F.  PLAINFIELD  AVENUE, 

MOUNDS VILLE,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


A  Leadclad  roof  protects 
your  crops.  Weatherproof, 
lightning  proof,  fireproof. 
It  also  han  the  lasting  pro¬ 
tection  of  PURE  LEAD. 


September  7,  1929 

A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


“Good  News”  for  Whom? — At  the 
first  of  this  year  our  farming  population 
was  27,511.000  or  2,188,000  less  than  on 
the  same  date  in  1928.  According  to  a 
western  farm  paper  editor,  “this  is  good 
news,”  for,  he  says,  “it  reveals  further 
progress  necessary  to  the  restoration  of 
better  returns.”  It  is  not  good  news  for 
families  forced  to  quit  farming,  nor  would 
their  neighbors  regard  it  as  being  good. 
If  the  continuing  decline  in  our  farming 
population  is  “necessary  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  better  returns,”  how  much  further 
must  it  go  before  it  works,  and  who  will 
get  the  better  returns?  If  this  be  the 
“cure”  for  the  ills  of  agriculture,  it  were 
better  that  we  should  keep  the  ills.  An¬ 
other  farm  paper  editor  declares  that 
“there  are  too  many  farmers.”  The  moral 
of  the  position  assumed  by  these  two  com¬ 
mentators  and  others  who  share  their 
views  is  that  most  farmers  ought  to  do 
something  else.  They  don't  specify  what 
it  is,  but  imply  that  “industry  would  ab¬ 
sorb  them.” 

Inside  of  Farm  Homes.  —  Eastern 
farm  homes  that  I  have  seen,  inside, 
struck  me  at  once  as  being  not  only  clean 
and  orderly,  but  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  family  life. 
They  are  obviously  pleasant  places  in 
which  to  live.  Some  rooms  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  may  contain  too  many  wall  pic¬ 
tures  and  pieces  of  furniture,  from  a 
man's  viewpoint.  In  none,  however,  have 
I  seen  a  string  of  seed  corn  ears,  a  bag 
of  binder  twine,  a  mess  of  gum  boots  or 
a  stack  of  shotguns  and  rifles  in  a  corner. 
These  and  some  other  paasculine  chattels 
are  to  be  seen  in  many  a  corn-belt  farm 
home.  Eastern  farm  homes,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  are  larger  than  those  in  the  prairie 
Mid-West,  where  spare  or  guest  rooms 
are  scarce.  When  pioneer  farmers  in 
that  region  built  their  homes,  it  was  ex¬ 
pensive  for  them  to  haul  lumber  and  other 
building  materials  long  distances  over 
muddy  roads.  A  successful  farmer  and 
his  wife  and  their  17  children  live  in  a 
three-room,  one-story  frame  house  in 
Western  North  Dakota.  Some  of  the 
youngsters  probably  sleep  in  trundlebeds. 

A  Farm  Water  Supply. — In  the  East 
it  is  good  to  see  never-failing  springs  on 
many  farms.  In  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a 
dairy-farmer  has  rigged  up  and  piped  his 
hillside  spring  until  it  is  an  important 
source  of  income  and  satisfaction.  It  sup¬ 
plies  his  home  and  cowbarn  with  the  best 
of  water,  cools  his  canned  milk  (in  a 
concrete  tank)  and  feeds  a  pond  in  which 
his  Pekin  ducks  enjoy  themselves.  If  he 
desired  to  do  so,  he  could  irrigate  his 
garden  with  water  from  the  pond,  from 
which  the  natural  fall  would  take  it  into 
overhead  perforated  pipes.  Dry  weather 
during  July  and  August  is  the  rule  in 
most  corn-belt  States,  which  are  not  near¬ 
ly  so  richly  endowed  as  the  Eastern 
States  are  with  springs.  We  had  a  wa¬ 
ter  shortage  or  were  forced  to  haul  water 
almost  every  mid-Summer  until  we  drilled 
a  well  310  ft.  deep  and  set  up  a  windmill 
over  the  hole  to  raise  the  good  water  that 
we  had  struck.  A  storm  demolished  the 
windmill ;  we  then  built  a  cheap,  small 
shack  on  the  site  and  installed  a  12-liorse- 
power  gasoline  engine  in  it  to  do  the 
pumping.  This  machine  has  been  in  sat¬ 
isfactory  use  for  more  than  20  years,  and 
is  still  in  service.  When  the  supply  of 
water  is  low  in  the  cistern  at  the  house 
we  pump  water  into  it  through  an  under¬ 
ground  pipe  150  ft.  long  that  can  be  con¬ 
nected  by  hose  with  the  deep  well  pump 
in  the  barnlot.  The  concrete  watering 
tank  in  the  lot  is  accessible  to  cattle  and 
horses  in  four  pastures  and  two  en¬ 
closures  adjacent  to  the  barns.  We  keep 
considerable  live  stock  of  good  breeding. 

A  dependable  and  adequate  source  of  good 
water  is  essential  to  our  system  of  mixed 
farming,  in  which  live  stock  is  the  basic 
factor. 

In  Drought’s  Wake.  —  In  July  and 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  August 
droughty  conditions  were  general  through¬ 
out  the  farming  regions  of  North  America. 
Some  farmers  were  hauling  water  for 
family  use  and  far  their  live  stock  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Western  Massachusetts 
on  August  11.  Eastern  New  York  State, 
as  it  appeared  to  this  observer  on  a 
train,  seriously  needed  rain.  A  heavy 
shower  had  refreshened  the  Mohawk 
Valley  between  Fonda  and  St.  Johns- 
ville.  Near  the  latter  town  (whose  rail¬ 
way  station  flowers,  shrubs  and  grass  de¬ 
light  many  a  traveler’s  eyes)  some  dark- 
green.  well-developed  corn  in  the  tassel 
was  seen.  East  of  Fonda  corn,  oats  and 
pastures  showed  the  blighting  effects  of 
drought.  I  was  surprised  to  observe  that, 
almost  without  exception,  fields  and 
patches  of  potatoes  along  the  way  from 
Boston  to  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City,  apparently  were  unin¬ 
jured  and  healthy  green.  In  the  Kaw 
Valley  of  Eastern  Kansas  farmers  had 
dug  their  early  potatoes,  and  sold  them  at 
$1.50  to  $2.35  a  bushel.  Corn  in  Ohio.  In¬ 
diana.  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas  lias 
been  damaged  by  drought.  The  best  fields 
were  planted  early  where  legumes  were 
grown  in  1928,  and  where  barnyard  ma¬ 
nures  have  been  applied. 

A  Farming  Corporation. — A  Kansas 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  informed  me  in 
Kansas  City  that  a  farming  corporation 
in  that  State  was  doing  well — on  paper. 
After  buyers  of  its  preferred  stock  at  $10 
a  share  began  to  receive  and  advertise 


their  dividends,  the  stock  advanced  to  $20 
a  share,  and  many  new  buyers  took  ' it 
My  informant  is  sure  that  the  corporation 
has  not  earned  the  dividends.  Probablv 
therefore,  it  is  another  case  of  baiting 
and  deceiving  stockholders  with  their  own 
money.  Corporations  of  this  kind  are  old 
devices  in  a  new  field.  Outside  schemers 
aided  by  gullible  or  unscrupulous  local 
co-workers,  will  use  these  devices  for  all 
that  they  are  worth  in  areas  where  farm¬ 
ers  are  neither  warned  nor  informed  bv 
the  farm  press. 

“The  Milk  Siituation.” — T.  G.  II 
Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  written  on  July  26  by  G. 
W.,  one  of  our  subscribers  in  Otsego 
County,  and  printed  under  the  headin’^ 
“The  Milk  Situation,”  in  The  Oneonta 
Star:  “I  read  in  different  papers  that  the 
price  of  milk  has  never  been  so  high  as  it 
is  now.  Consequently  people  who  don’t 
know  the  facts  will  think  that  farmers 
are  well  off.  The  truth  is  that  thev  don't 
get  enough  fof  their  milk  to  cover  the  cost 
of  its  production.  Where  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  and  children  work  hard  14  to 
16  hours  a  day,  they  just  get  along.  If 
every  farmer  hired  help,  there  would  not 
be  much  milk  on  the  market.  Many 
farmers  can  only  work  a  fourth  of  their 
land ;  they  cannot  afford  to  hire  help 
Other  farmers  are  leaving  their  farms  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  make  a  living.  Farm 
boys  don’t  want  to  stay  on  farms  because 
they  do  not  make  enough  money  for  their 
long  hours.  Farms  are  selling  at  about 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 
buildings.  It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cows 
from  Canada  or  Wisconsin ;  we  can  raise 
enough  cattle  in  New  York  State.  At 
present,  it  is  better  to  sell  cows.  They 
are  bringing  good  prices.  So  long  as  we 
do  not  get  $3  a  cwt.  for  3  per  cent  milk- 
in  Summer  and  $4  in  Winter,  it  does  not 
pay  to  feed  grain  to  cows.” 

A  Matter  of  Training.  —  A  young 
man  whose  farm  parents  had  trained  him 
to  respect  and  adhere  to  democratic  prac¬ 
tices  and  high  ideals  graduated  from  the 
agricultural  college  in  his  State.  In  the 
next  year  he  was  offered  the  position  of 
county  agent  in  a  State  adjoining  his 
own.  lie  met  a  committee  of  five,  mostly 
town  business  men,  chosen  by  the  local 
farm  bureau  association,  heard  their  case, 
and  told  them  what  he  would  try  to  do  if 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  farmers  in 
the  county.  Later,  leading  members  of 
the  association  met  and  approved  his  se¬ 
lection  for  the  post.  The  committee  tele¬ 
graphed  him  that  he  had  been  “unani¬ 
mously  elected.”  He  accepted  the  office. 
In  a  few  months  he  learned  that  of  the 
3.000  farmers  in  his  county  less  than  1.- 
000  were  members  of  the  Bureau.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  surprise  and  disappointment 
to  the  executive  committee.  Its  spokes¬ 
man  genially  urged  him  to  “go  ahead  and 
make  good,  and  a  majority  of  the  farmers 
in  the  county  will  sign  up  and  be  with 
you  100  per  cent.”  By  the  end  of  the 
year  he  had  called  on  most  of  the  non¬ 
members.  They  were  either  indifferent  or 
hostile  to  his  program  or  to  the  local  as¬ 
sociation  that  had  employed  him.  His 
course  was  then  clear  to  him.  In  resign¬ 
ing,  he  said  that  he  would  not  hold  his 
job  against  their  wishes  or  without  their 
co-operation.  He  wept  to  work  for  him¬ 
self  on  a  rented  farm,  and  was  never 
sorry  that  he  did  so.  There  were  plenty 
of  applicants  for  the  position  that  lie  va¬ 
cated.  His  successor  was  content  to  serve 
an  organized  minority,  and  evidently  did 
not  worry  about  the  unorganized  majori¬ 
ty.  These  two  young  men  were  trained 
differently.  Consequently  they  acted  dif¬ 
ferently.  What  each  did  deserves  neither 
praise  nor  censure.  The  issue  in  their 
twofold  case  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
right,  wrong  or  temperament  principle  as 
it  was  of  training  in  childhood  and  youth. 
There  is  too  much  lop-sided  or  specialized 
training  for  jobs  and  “getting  by,”  and 
not  enough  systematic  training  in  homes, 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  living  of  life 
as  it  is  lived  by  high-principled,  unpre¬ 
tentious  people  whom  each  of  us  ad¬ 
mires  and  knows. 

Oratorical  Salesmanship.  —  A  for¬ 
mer  Governor  of  Nebraska,  now  a  Con¬ 
gressman  from  that  State,  related  to  me 
his  experience  as  a  Presidential  campaign 
speaker  in  a  New  England  State  more 
than  25  years  ago.  At  th§  first  school- 
house  meeting,  he  used  all  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  vocal  persuasions  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  was  surprised  at  the  undemon¬ 
strative  but  serious  and  respectful  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  received.  There 
was  no  applause,  by  hand  or  mouth.  Iso 
one  said  anything  to  him  at  the  close  of 
the  “performance.”  There  had  been  no 
smiling  faces  before  him.  He  was  dis¬ 
couraged  and  perplexed,  for  western  poli¬ 
ticians  in  particular  like  “loud  and  pro¬ 
longed  applause.”  Some  of  them  will 
say  almost  anything  in  order  to  produce 
it.  His  speeches  met  with  a  like  recep¬ 
tion  at  his  next  half-dozen  meetings.  Hf 
wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  ms 
talks  or  his  audiences.  During  his  third 
week’s  labors,  he  thought  more  about  nis 
hearers  than  himself.  His  audiences  then 
began  to  exhibit  a  friendly  interest  in  his 
speeches,  and  to  say  an  encouraging  word 
at  their  conclusion.  Before  he  left  the 
State — which  voted  against  his  party-— 
he  felt  at  ease,  and  was  sure  that  he  had 
won  the  good-will  of  “as  courteous,  intel¬ 
ligent  and  hospitable  people  as  there  are 
in  the  world,”  to  quote  his  own  lan- 
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„uage.  He  learned  that  a  typical  west¬ 
ern  political  speech  was  not  adapted  to 
i he  East.  Recently,  in  a  New  Hampshire 
town,  I  heard  a  Pacific  Coast  official  try, 
with  high-powered  oratory,  to  stampede 
the  assembled  members  of  an  association 
into  voting  for  his  State  as  their  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  place.  They  balloted  over¬ 
whelmingly  against  his  invitation.  He 
ruined  a  strong  case  with  overworked 
nratorial  salesmanship.  Possibly  he 
learned  something.  D-  C.  w. 

Holsteins  go  to  Chile 

Thirty-three  Holsteins  left  Seward,  Ill., 
August  3  on  a  7,000-mile  journey  to  the 
Chilean  Andes  where,  on  the  mountain 
nastures  of  South  America,  they  will  im¬ 
prove  the  native  and  purebred  herds  and 
will  help  the  pure  milk  supply  of  Santiago. 
They  will  have  a  30-day  trip  through  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  Sea.  and 
the  Panama  Canal,  two-thirds  of  the  way 
down  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America 
to  Valpariso.  From  there  they  will  go  up 
into  the  Chilean  mountains  to  join  the 
milking  herds. 

Ten  of  the  11  bulls  will  be  distributed 
among  the  pure-bred  herds  of  Chile  that 
have  been  following  American  breeding 
lines  for  a  number  of  years.  The  rest  or 
the  33  head  will  go  to  the  farm  of  Eladio 
Susaeta,  who  picked  these  animals  and 
whose  home  is  at  San  Bernardino,  just, 
south  of  Santiago.  Last  year  the  same 
purchaser  shipped  IS  choice  Holstein  bulls 
to  Chile. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  . $13.35@13.60 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 13.2o@13.60 

800  up,  medium  .  n  SSPhi  -n 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 10 'US™  £'22 

Common  and  medium  .  LoOftt  lO.SO 

Cows  good  . . . .  9.~5@10.00 

Common  and  medium  .  J-00® 

I.ow  cutters  and  cutters  .  o-OO^i.  7.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  „ -SSn  rA 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7,50@  9.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  and  ch . Il.o0@lo.00 

Cull  and  common  .  L00@11.5U 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  ch . 

Medium  . 13.00@16.50 

Cull  and  common  .  8.00@13.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  and  ch .  $10.50(0311.25 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  and  ch.10.75@12.2a 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  and  eh. .  .12.00@12.25 
Lt.  wts.,  130  to  160,  med.  and  ch. . .  ll.00@12.2o 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  and  ch . 10.75@11.2o 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc . 9.00@  9.50 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  and  choice.  .$13. 25@13. 75 

92  down,  medium  . 11,50@13.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.50@ll.oU 

Yearling  wethers — -  _ 

110  down,  med.  and  ch . 9.00@11.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  and  ch . 5.50@  6.7o 

120  to  150,  med.  .and  ch .  5.00@  6.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com . 2.50@  5.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade, 
2%-in.  Duchess,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  2%-in..  $1  to 
$1.25;  unclassified,  2%-in.  Wealthies,  $1.75  to 
$1.85;  2-in.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Pa.,  unclassified, 
214 -in.  Wealthies,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  U.  S.  No.  1. 
2%-in.  Wealthies.  $2.50  to  $2.65;  Va.  Commer¬ 
cials,  2% -in.  Wealthies,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  Smoke¬ 
house,  2%-in.,  $1.75.  W.  Va.,  unclassified,  214- 
in.  Greenings,  $1.50;  Mich.,  A  2%-in.  Duchess, 
$1.50;  beans,  bu.  hprs.,  N.  J.  Limas,  $1.50  to 
$1.65;  Va.  Limas,  $1  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  bulk, 
bbl..  N.  Y.,  $3  to  $3.25;  celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt., 
$1.50;  corn,  Ohio,  1%  bu.  hprs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
cucumbers,  hu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  best,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  poorer,  low  as  $1.50;  eggplant,  N.  J.,  hu. 
hprs.,  $1.25;  lettuce,  N.  Y.,  Big  Boston,  crts., 
65  to  85c;  onions,  Ohio,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows, 
fair  condition,  $1.75  to  $2;  poorer  low  as  $1.50; 
peaches,  bu.  bskt.,  Elbertas,  Ill.,  med.  to  large, 
$1.75  to  $2;  few,  $2.15;  small,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Md.,  med  to  large,  $1.75  to  $2;  small,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Ind.,  large,  $2  to  $2.50;  W.  Va.,  small, 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  Pa.,  med.  to  large,  $1.75  to  $2; 
%-bu.  bskt.,  N.  J.  Elbertas,  75  to  90c;  6-bskt. 
crt.,  Elbertas,  Del.,  med.  to  large,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  small,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  peppers,  bu.  hprs., 
-V  J.,  50  to  75c;  potatoes,  N.  J.  and  W.  Va., 
150-lb.  sacks,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  Cobblers,  $4.85 
to  $5;  Ohio,  2-bu.  sacks,  U.  S.  No.  1  Early 
Ohios,  $3.15;  Neb.,  2-bu.  sacks,  U.  S.  No.  1  Cob¬ 
blers.  $3.75;  sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbls.,  No.  1 
Yellows,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  Ga.,  bu.  hprs.,  Porto 
Ricans,  No.  1,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  Md., 
6-bskt.  crts.,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  N.  Y.,  12- 
<|t.  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  Ohio,  12-qt.  bskt,  fancy, 
75e  to  $1.  ' 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $21  to  $22;  std.,  $20  to  $20.50; 
No.  2,  $17.50  to  $19;  No.  3,  $14  to  $16;  No.  1 
light  clover  mixed,  $17.50  to  $19;  No.  2,  $16  to 
$17.50;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $10.50  to  $11;  No. 
2,  $9.50  to  $10;  No.  3,  $8.50  to  $9;  No.  1  oat, 
$10.50  to  $11;  No.  2,  $9.50  to  $10.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 
Eggs,  locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  41  to  43c; 
browns,  39  to  42c;  current  receipts,  32  to  34c 
Poultry,  fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  45c; 
bog-dressed,  40c  lb.  Live  poultry,  hens,  heavy, 
-p  to  30c:  Leghorns,  21  to  23e;  roosters,  18  to 
lOcv;  broilers,  colored,  29c;  Leghorns,  20  to  25c; 
springers,  colored,  28  to  30c;  ducks,  23  to 
25c;  geese,  18  to  20c  lb.  Common  pigeons,  40 
to  50c  pair. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

Supplied  by  the  Connecticut  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  Aug.  28. 

Heavy  supplies  of  native  vegetables  featured 
trading  on  farmers’  markets.  Tomato  receipts 
increased  generally  with  heavy  offerings  in 
Hartford,  where  1,900  14-qt.  baskets  were  sold 
on  the  farmers’  markets  this  morning.  De¬ 
mand  for  sweet  corn  was  generally  good  with 
large  ears  of  the  Evergreen  variety  bringing  top 
prices.  Potatoes  were  plentiful  in  Hartford,  but 
moderate  offerings  of  native  stock  appeared  in 
‘  ew  Haven  and  Bridgeport.  Native  carrots 
.'ef®  m  good  demand.  Shipped-in  carrots  in 
nishe]  baskets  appeared  in  New  Haven  and 
started  wholesaling  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel. 
.  fruits,  native  peaches  were  liberal 

f  .  tlle  Carman  variety  leading  in  bulk  of  of- 
A  few  native  Hiley  Belle  peaches  sold 
strr.t  $1  Per  14  quarts,  but  the  bulk  of 

r  vA  of  moderate  size  sold  for  75c  per  14 
I„8,  Native  Bartlett  pears  were  offered  in 
14  r  mar*5ets-  Prices  ranged  $1.25  to  $2  per 
0|la,rts-  Clapp’s  Favorite  pears  were  nearly 
light  offerings  available.  New 
jo  Elberta  peaches  sold  freely  at  $2.25  to 
Per  bushel  basket. 

6-— Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  14- 
$1  to  $1.50;  Southern,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $3; 


cantaloupes,  std.  crate,  $3  to  $4;  oranges.  Cal., 
176-216.  $4.50  to  $7.75;  peaches,  14  qts.,  75c  to 
$1.10;  Elberta,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  pears,  14  qts., 
$1.50  to  $2;  blueberries,  qt.,  35  to  38c;  beans, 
green,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3;  Lima,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  shell,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  beets,  doz.  belis, 
40  to  60c;  cauliflower,  doz.  crate,  $2.50  to  $3; 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  carrots,  doz.  belis., 
40  to  60e:  celery.  12-stalk  bch.,  90c  to  $1.10; 
eggplant,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  corn,  sweet,  100 
ears,  $1.25  to  $1.65:  lettuce,  doz.,  60c  to  $1; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75:  peas,  bu.,  $2  to  $3; 
peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.10;  bbl.  sack,  $5.25  to  $5.50:  spinach,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  squash,  box  2  to  4  doz.,  75c  to  $1.20; 
tomatoes,  14  qts..  25  lbs.,  50  to  75c;  turnips, 
doz.  belis.,  50  to  65c. 

Poultry  and  Dairy.— Broilers,  live,  lb.,  Rocks, 
35  to  37c;  live,  lb.,  Reds,  32  to  35c;  live.  lb., 
Leghorns,  28  to  32e;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  35  to 
40c;  live,  lb.,  28  to  33c;  turkeys,  dressed,  Wn„ 
lb.,  45c;  butter.  92  score,  lb.,  45  to  49c;  eggs, 
Conn,  newlaid  fancy.  63c;  Conn  special  No.  1, 
58  to  60c:  Conn,  special  No.  2,  50  to  55c;  Conn, 
extra.  57  to  58c;  Conn,  gathered,  55  to  57c; 
western,  37  to  49c. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  15-25. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  16-17.  —  Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 

Sept.  18-19 — American  Dahlia  Society, 
annual  exhibiton.  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York  City.  Secretary,  Win.  J. 
Rathgeber,  198  Norton  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Oct.  7-12.  —  Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair 

Oct.  10.  —  Fourth  annual  Sewiclcley 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  show,  Alleghany 
County  Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickley 
Heights,  Pa.,  Carlos  E.  Norton,  secretary. 

Oct.  12-19. — National  Dairy  Exposition, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oct.  17-20.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Nov.  7-10. — Autumn  Exhibition,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  New  York,  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Nov.  13-14-15.  —  Westchester  County 
Poultry  Association,  Annual  Show  Peek- 
skill,  N.  Y.  Chas.  H.  Chapman,  Sec’y., 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Sept.  25. — Vermont  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association  sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt., ; 
S.  G.  Judd,  president. 

Sept.  27.  —  Guernseys.  Louis  Merry- 
man’s  sale,  Timonium,  Md.  Herrick-Mer- 
ryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  28.  —  Holsteins.  National  Ormsby 
sale.  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds ; 
Meldn-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Oot.  30.  — —  Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steubcn 
Ayrshire  Club  tenth  annual  consignment 
sale.  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  It.  E. 
Mead,  sale  manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  5-6.  —  Holsteins,  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  6. — Guernseys.  Wisconsin  State 
Guernsey  sale,  Waukesha.  Gavin  Mc- 
Gerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis.,  secy. 

Nov.  12-13. — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  dn  Lac.  Wis. ;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon.  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22.  — <  U.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown,  Wis. 


L — 

SHEEP 

• 

•  • 

i 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOTS 

Whitpain  Farm,  Ambler,  Pa. 

1  One  Year  Old  Ram  _  _  850 

6  This  Year  Rams  .  25  each 

Address  Thomas  McNutt,  Manager 


1,500  Choice  Breeding  Ewes  sale 

500  Black  Faced  Yearlings,  500  Michigan  Delaine  Year¬ 
lings,  500  Black  Faced,  1  to  4-year-olds.  Almond  B.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Sons,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich,  35  miles  norlh  of  Toledo  0. 


Reg.  Shropshire  2’5IXr°^c®ams- 

2  year  old  Rams,  Yearlings  and  Ram  Lambs. 

C.  G.  ROWER  -  -  Ludlowville,  Xi  Yi 


Shropshire  Yearling  RAMS  and  EWES 

Sired  by  International  Champion.  Also  Older  Ewes. 

Fred  Van  Vleet  <fc  Sons  ^  .  Lodi,  New  York 


Rlarlrfnrpfi  8cotch  CKoon  Tlie  hardiest  of  all 
DldLHldbeU  Highland  Olieep  breeds,  fine  quality 
mutton.  Rams,  ewes  and  lambs  for  sale. 

OAK  GROVE  FARMS  -  Meehanicsburg,  Ohio 

salV  30  Head  Reg.  Shropshire  Shee 

from  famous  show  stock.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N. 

For  Sale  A4istl°redf  Cheviot  Rams 

H.  T.  POTTER  Mountain  Dale  Farms  CORSICA,  P 

5  Extra  Good  1  Yr.  Rambouillet  Ram 

Smooth  type.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  1 

■'CTCT'ANTER-LINCOLN  SHEEP.  GLENN  1 
*  w  JONES,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


{EQ.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLINGS  and  RAM  LAK 

Priced  to  sell.  LER0T  C.  BOWER,  Ldlowvillt,  New 


RIGHT  now,  the  most  successful 
.  dairymen  are  making  sure  of  max¬ 
imum  fall  and  winter  milk  production 
by  putting  their  herds  on  Bull-Brand 
Dairy  Ration.  Read  what  some  of  these 
hard-headed  feeders  have  done  with 
B-B  feed. 

"Profits  of  $210.00  net  per  cow  last 
year,”  says  H.  M.  Baker,  Columbus, 
N.  Y.  "280  to  290  quarts  daily  from  21 
cows,”  say  Field  Bros.,  Derwood,  Md. 
"8  cows— year’s  net  profits  $1674.68,” 
says  Horace  Renchler,  Hamburg,  Pa. 
"During  two  months’  feeding,  my  18 
cows  have  produced  one-third  more,” 
says  John  Berube,  Fairfield,  Me. 

Bigger  Profits  Guaranteed 


We  guarantee  that  Bull-Brand  Feed 
will  increase  your  milk  profits,  too, 
just  as  it  has  for  thousands  of  other 
dairymen.  Try  it  under  our  guarantee 
of  your  money  back  if  you  don’t  find 
B-B  most  productive 
per  dollar  of  feed  cost. 
Maritime  Milling  Co., 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BullBrand  Feeds 

dairy  and  poultry 


GUERNSEYS 

I 

HE 

RNSEYS 

Surplus  Stock  for  Sale 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

from  4  months  to  2>/2  years. 

From  Blood  and  Tuberculin 
Tested  Herd. 

Dams  of  these  calves  have  made  good 
records  in  Advanced  Registry. 

MRS.  FRANCIS  G.  LLOYD 

The  Maples  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  S26  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.“Write  for  pedigrees  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Kent  Farm  Guernseys 

Choice  young  heifers  and  bulls.  Best  of  breeding. 
Priced  attractively.  Tuberculin  tested  herd.  Wliat  do 
you  need!  Kent  Farm  Guernseys,  Carmel,  51.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0TJGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N  Y. 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVE8-From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLIBER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 


be”1?  Holstein  Young  Cows  and  Heifers 

Fresh  and  springers.  Best  of  breeding  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction.  Priced  reasonable.  Accredited.  No  business 
on  Saturdays.  C.  M.  CRANDALL,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


Registered  holstien  hulls— Ready  for 

service — ami  from  dams  with  high-class  C  records. 

*100  up.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


7C  HIGH  ||,\lp4Ain  Pauic  fresh  and  close  up.  Also 
1  3  GRADE  nuialclll  VW no  40  2. year-old  Holstein  Hellers, 

from  accredited  counties.  THOMAS  liltll.I.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


W J  A  WTFTY  30  head  T.  B.  Tested  Holstein  Heifers, 
VY  1  E.U  grade  or  thorougbred.  Give  descrip¬ 

tion  and  price.  J.  C.  DREW.  R.  D.  1,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

(  7,  MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hoga 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllte,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE— 100  Young  Grade  Ewes,  90  Bred  Beef 
Grade  Heifers.  80  Young  Cows,  bred  to  Hereford 
Bulls.  W.  S.  HUNDLEY,  Boydton,  Virginia. 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE — 1  Pair  Full  Blood  Yearling  Toqgenburg 
Goats.  R.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Andes,  New  York- 


CHINCHILLAS — Imported  and  Domestic  strains.  Pedigreed 

Flemish  Giants.  Green  Mountain  Rabbilry,  Menlgomery  Center,  Vt. 


SWINE 

iLXjXj  BOXj  XD  OUT 

OF 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Except  two  boars  ready  for  service.  Fifty  spring 
pigs,  tops  of  our  litters.  Only  the  best  offered,  the 
balance  sold  for  feeders. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION.  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

rtCDVCUIDE  Dim  D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM 
LcLKfidMllVl!i  lluV  PULASKI,  HEW  YORK 

JLi  FOR  SALE  fcj  R.  W.  Blakely.  Mgr. 

REGISTERED  Spotted  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Ka.  Breeding  stock  always  for  sale.  Pairs  and  tr  ios. 
Not  akin.  Write,  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 

DURE  RRED  BREEDING  STOCK— Boars,  Bred 

R  Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  60  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE 

F,  M.  Fatting: ton  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  SrS? 

them.  K.  JL.  >HJM€E  CnnoiiMburg:,  Penna. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— 12  weeks  Sow  Pigs,  SI  0  ea. 

V  Bred  Gilts,  *36.  Peds.  free.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falla.  R.  Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Clie«ter  and  Berkshire,  4  weeks  aid  .  $4.50 

Berkshire  and  Chester,  4  weeks  old  .  4.50 

A  few  Chester  Whites,  4  weeks  old  .  5.00 

A  few  Jersey  Reds,  4  weeks  eld  .  .  5.50 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Subject  to  approval,  If  not  satisfied  with 
them,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

MICHAEL  LUX 

Bor  149  Woburn,  Mass.  Tet.  01136 

Spring  Pigs  Ready  to  Ship 

Buy  where  quality  and  results  are  more  to  you 
than  price.  1  only  send  to  all  buyers  nothing  but 
a  Select  Pig;  Healthy,  Husky  and  Strong  which 
means  a  lot  starting  to  raise  a  Hog.  Berkshire 
and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross 
Pigs — 4  weeks  old,  JR4.5G  each.  All  pigs  sold  with 
a  trial  of  10  days  and  in  any  way  you’re  not  satis¬ 
fied,  return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  return¬ 
ed.  Will  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  No  charges 
for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Maas.  Tel.  0086 

SPRING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  4  wks.  old,  $6. 2 5 each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  DUX,  5800  Washington  Street 

Tel.  W  ob.  1415  Woburn,  Mu  ha. 

PIGS— Chester  Whites 

High  grade  Chester  White  Pigs,  the  kind  you  like  to  own 
ami  grow.  Every  pig  raised  on  the  place.  We  have  been 
using  pure  bred  boars  for  20  years.  All  sows  high  grade, 
all  pigs  growthy  and  free  from  disease — 

4  wks.  old  ~  $5.00  *  topped  o.o.d, 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass.  Tol.Wal.  0888-M 
L.  W.  Dean,  Owner  C.  K.  Laughton,  Manager 

.*.  DOGS 

Hell  Driving  English  Shepherd  Puppies 

BORN  AUG.  4TH 

Black  bodies  with  white  and  tan  markings,  tan  spots 
over  eyes.  Registered.  Males,  *  1  O.OO;  females,  *5.00. 
Also  A.  K.  C.  Wires,  Poms,  Pekes  and  Springer  Spaniels. 

INDIAN  TRIAL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  New  York 

STRAIGHT  LEG  BEAGLE  PUPS 

Two  months  old.  Males,  $10.00;  females,  $5.00. 

IS.  C,  HADDEN  -  Grnhnmsvllle,  New  York 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom . 
O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  anti 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Hhomont,  Iinpt.  it,  Montirello,  Ioiv» 

Ia°le  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  m^. 

Males,  *6.  Females,  *3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N  Y. 

TTlOXHOtNDS,  BEAGLES— Broken;  also  ready 
JL  to  train.  Twenty-live  years  a  breeder  in  this 

town.  Reference  from  Canal  Zone  to  Yucon.  Stamp. 
F.  D.  HEYEN,  B.rryville,  New  York. 

f’OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  1*  E  PS— Handsome 
V/  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grov.  City,  Po. 

Scotch  Collies  i*JK ",£?•«! 

PUPPIES  Cocker  Spaniels  -  Hound  crossed,  *5-*tO 
rtrriLJ  ROY  DeSHONG  Aurora,  New  York 

TJ  AT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— List* 
■Tv  io  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  *190  to  *lf>0.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested 
Cows  Direct 

Save  H  of  cost.  100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand. 
All  dairy  breeds.  Telephone  me  collect, 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  -  SABRE,  VERMONT 

1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

SON  of  Langwater  Africander  for  Sale 

6  years  old.  Dam  689  lbs.  F.  Also  several  daughters. 
Priced  for  immediate  sale.  Selling  entire  herd.  Ac¬ 
credited,  abortion  free.  LEWIS  A.  TO  AN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

100  SPRINGERS  and  HEIFERS  ™uT»M.y 

Speeialize  in  carload  lots  or  less,  any  breed. 

E.  L.  FOOTE,  Hobart  (Dei.  County),  New  York 

PANAMAN  Tested  Purebred  and  Grade  AYRSHIRE  and  H0L 
«  STEIN  SPRINGERS.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 
8H0NY0  <Sc  NICHOLS  North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.Y. 

3  REG.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  CALVES— 

Very  well  bred.  2heifers,’l  bull,  1  heifer,  unrelated, 
$65  ea.  Pedigrees  on  request.  0.  hay  CLARK,  Ptun  Yao,N.T. 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

The  other  day  we  made  a  70-mile  trip 
north  to  the  farm  of  a  sportsman  named 
Getz.  The  remarkable  thing  about  his  es¬ 
tate  is  that  it  is  open  to  the  public  at  all 
times.  Mr.  Getz  was  a  mighty  hunter  in 
Africa  and  brought  back  with  him  numer¬ 
ous  trophies  which  he  exhibits  in  one 
large  room,  also  a  zoo  equal  to  or  better 
than  most  large  cities  can  boast  with  lions, 
tigers,  bears,  monkeys,  elephants,  rhin- 
ocerous,  hippopotamus — every  school  boy 
of  long  ago  remembers  that  word — snakes 
and  other  strange  animals.  There  are 
acres  of  beautiful  flowers  in  appropriate 
settings  of  shrubs  and  hedges,  also  large 
greenhouses  featuring  tropical  fruits. 
This  section  of  Michigan  is  noted  for 
Summer  homes  of  rich  people  but  it  is  un¬ 
usual,  to  say  the  least,  for  one  man  to 
maintain  such  a  wonderful  educational 
exhibit  and  throw  it  open  to  the  public 
with  no  charge  whatever.  Calvin  was 
most  interested  in  the  reindeer  as  he  as¬ 
sociated  them  with  Santa  Claus. 

The  country  over  which  we  passed  was 
sandy  with  poor  soil,  but  it  was  being 
farmed  to  some  extent.  I  was  struck 
anew  with  the  negligence  of  the  farm 
people  in  having  such  poverty  stricken 
front  yards.  Many  old  farm  houses  stood 
in  the  open  with  not  a  vestige  of  shade, 
not  a  single  shrub  or  flower  of  any  kind, 
the  front  yard  a  sandy  waste  of  scorched 
June  grass  not  even  mowed.  There  was 
plenty  of  forest  land,  of  small  extent  to 
he  sure,  but  some  at  least  on  every  farm 
so  that  native  shade  trees  and  shrubs 
could  be  had  for  the  taking,  even  if  fancy 
shrubbery  was  beyond  the  means  of  the 
people,  so  there  was  no  excuse  for  the 
yards  being  shadeless  and  bare.  We  are 
judged  to  a  large  extent  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  our  homes  but  that  is  not  the 
chief  reason  for  beautifying  them.  Home 
is  what  we  make  it,  either  a  bare  and 
cheerless  place  in  which  to  exist  or  a 
place  of  beauty  which  we  learn  to  love. 
With  no  rain  for  many  weeks  that  sandy 
country  was  parched  and  scorched  enough 
without  having  the  houses  standing  bare 
and  cheerless  in  the  boiling  sun. 

Long  Acres  is  not  an  ideal  place  by 
any  means  and  I  must  admit  that  I  would 
hesitate  to  buy  it  if  I  had  it  to  do  over 
again,  but  it  has  become  dear  to  us 
through  watching  the  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  which  we  set  out  to  grow  into 
things  of  enduring  beauty.  Rose  bushes 
brought  in  a  suit  case  from  the  old  home 
in  Missouri,  a  snowball  from  a  brother’s 
place,  a  cedar  from  another  brother,  a 
syringa  from  grandma,  a  Carolina  poplar 
brought  home  as  a  cutting  with  no  roots 
and  now  over  12  feet  tall,  an  elm  from  the 
back  ravine,  seven  catalpas  we  raised 
from  seed,  and  now  large  enough  to  be¬ 
gin  shading  the  house,  together  with  some 
stuff  bought  from  a  nursery,  help  to  make 
home  a  place  to  love,  but  I  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  native  shrubbery 
and  shade  trees  transferred  from  the 
wood-lot  are  enough  to  beautify  any  home 
if  lack  of  money  makes  buying  fancy 
shrubbery  impossible.  I  pity  the  child 
who  is  raised  in  a  home  like  those  we 
passed  that  day. 

Black  rot  in  grapes  is  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  I  thought,  as  reports  are  that 
some  vineyards  are  entirely  ruined  while 
in  others  the  crop  is  cut  from  a  fourth 
to  a  half.  The  berries  are  dried  up  now 
but  they  must  all  be  picked  out  before  ] 
•the  grapes  are  packed  and  that  is  a  tedious 
job.  Just  why  part  of  a  bunch  will  rot 
and  the  rest  show  no  damage,  why  some 
vines  show  very  much  rot  and  the  next 
not  any,  why  those  with  poor  foliage 
show  the  most  rot  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
The  Niagara,  white  grapes,  show  the 
most  rot,  Catawba  very  bad,  Concord 
next,  and  Moores  show  the  least  rot,  but 
there  is  some  in  all  vines.  Vineyards 
which  were  sprayed  many  times  are  not 
so  bad  as  unsprayed  vineyards  but  do 
show  some  rot  while  dusted  vineyards 
show  as  much  rot  as  those  not  dusted. 
The  condition  of  the  surface  makes  no 
difference  as  vineyards  kept  exceptionally 
clean  show  as  much  rot  as  those  in  which 
weeds  and  grass  are  plentiful.  Also  vines 
hanging  low  and  those  high  on  the  wires 
are  alike  affected.  We  have  always  been 
told  that  damp  and  hot  weather  brought 
rot  in  grapes  but  the  weather  has  been 
exceptionally  dry  for  a  long  time. 

I  made  one  bad  mistake  this  year  in 
not  providing  a  crop  for  green  feeding 
during  the  time  the  pasture  failed.  One 
year  I  sowed  Soy  beans  and  kaffir  corn 
together  and  mowed  it  as  needed  when 
the  pasture  failed.  One  year  I  sowed 
common  corn  broadcast  which  made  a 
tine  green  feed  crop  when  needed ;  one 
year  I  had  Sudan  grass,  and  one  year 
sorghum  in  hills,  but  this  year  I  just 
naturally  failed  to  plant  a  green  feed 
crop  as  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  was 
so  wet  the  grass  was  thick.  Now  that  it 
has  not  rained  for  many  weeks  and  the 
pasture  is  burned  and  scorched  with  heat 
and  drought,  I  find  myself  with  nothing 
but  dry  hay  to  feed  the  cow,  and  the 
milk  yield  has  dropped  accordingly.  Next 
year  I  shall  plant  a  small  piece  to  either 
sorghum  or  kafir  corn  drilled  or  in  hills 
so  it  can  be  cultivated  and  have  green 
feed  at  this  time  of  poor  pasture. 

Tomatoes  are  selling  at  very  high  prices 
as  the  drought  cut  the  crop  short.  Those 
potato  growers  will  get  theirs  this  year 
if  this  section  is  any  indication  of  the 
crop,  as  the  drought  will  make  yields 
around  here  not  enough  for  home  use. 

Thrashing  returns  are  very  disappoint¬ 
ing  as  yields  of  oats  are  exceptionally 
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low,  and  the  grain  light  and  chaffy, 
while  Missouri  reports  wheat  yields  of 
six  to  eight  bushels  and  prospects  for 
much  soft  corn.  The  only  main  crop  so 
far  which  was  exceptionally  good  was 
hay  of  which  there  was  a  wonderful  crop 
with  all  barns  stuffed  and  much  stacked. 
Second  cutting  of  clover  and  Alfalfa  was 
very  good,  but  there  will  be  no  third  cut¬ 
ting  of  Alfalfa.  Corn  is  extra  good  on 
Alfalfa  sod,  fair  on  clover  and  Timothy 
sod  and  very  poor  where  a  sod  was  not 
plowed  under  or  not  plowed  until  short¬ 
ly  before  planting.  We  practice  Fall 
plowing  of  sod  lands  for  corn  and  find  it 
much  the  best  practice  for  this  section. 

The  boys  are  handling  grape  baskets 
out  in  the  barn  and  talking  10  bushels  of 
gab  to  each  dozen  baskets.  A  man  has  to 
get  quite  old  before  he  learns  to  keep  still 
and  some  of  us  never  learn  that  silence 
is  golden.  We  shall  use  the  12-quart, 
jumbo  basket  this  year  as  the  quality  is 
too  poor  for  the  four-quart  basket  as  table 
grapes.  The  regulations  for  the  small 
basket  are  very  strict  so  only  exceptional 
quality  may  be  packed  in  them  and  we 
have  no  time  for  so  much  sorting. 

I,.  B.  R. 


Cornell  Winter  Short 
Courses 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University  will  have  the  usual  short 
courses  during  the  coming  Winter.  It  will 


be  the  policy,  with  the  Winter  courses,  to 
keep  foremost  the  idea  that  the  work 
given  must  be  of  practical  use  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  work 
at  the  college.  Some  will  return  to  their 
own  farms  or  to  farms  that  they  are  work¬ 
ing  with  their  fathers.  Some  will  go  to 
dairy  or  fruit  farms,  or  to  vegetable  or 
poultry  farms,  where  they  will  be  employed 
as  managers  or  foremen.  Some  will  go  to 
nurseries  or  floral  gardens.  Some  will  be¬ 
come  leaders  of  herd  improvement  asso¬ 
ciations  or  operators  of  milk  plants. 

A  new  feature  will  be  known  as  the 
“Unit  Courses,”  which  means  short  per¬ 
iods  of  intensive  instruction  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  unit  or  division  of  a  subject  that 
the  student  desires  to  pursue  exclusive  of 
other  matter.  It  is  intended,  to  enable 
the  student  to  cope  with  some  concrete 
problem.  The  one-week  course  for  incu¬ 
bator  operators  is  an  example.  The  de¬ 
partment  of  poultry  husbandry  offers  a 
week  of  intensive  training  in  the  operation 
of  incubators.  Another  unit  course  is 
offered  to  those  who  would  prepare  for 
position  as  testers  for  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  associations.  The  courses  for  stu¬ 
dents  desiring  to  become  milk  plant 
operators  are  divided  into  “unit  courses.” 
November  (i  to  December  21  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  foundation  study  of  basic  dairy 
principles.  It  includes  milk  testing, 
bacteriology  and  chemistry,  as  they  apply 
to  the  handling  of  milk  and  milk  products, 
and  dairy  arithmetic  and  dairy  mechanics. 
During  the  two  weeks  from  January  G 


to  18  an  intensive  course  will  be  taught  in 
handling  market  milk.  January  20  t0 
February  1  will  be  devoted  to  'making 
butter  and  cheese;  and  February  3  to  14 
to  operating  condensed  milk  and  ice  cream 
plants. 

Most  students  in  the  Winter  course 
will,  however,  register  for  the  full  jo 
weeks  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  which 
they  elect  to  pursue.  There  is, 'for  instan¬ 
ce,  the  regular  course  in  general  agricul¬ 
ture,  designed  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  general  farming.  It  may  be  taken  in  one 
Winter,  or,  preferably,  in  two  Winters 
with  a  definite  plan  for  progressive  in¬ 
struction.  This  course  includes  a  study 
of  the  principles  of  growing  the  principal 
crops  common  in  New  York  State,  soils 
and  fertilizers,  feeding  and  -breeding  farm 
animals,  farm  mechanics,  the  weather 
veterinary  medicine,  plant  physiology  and 
plant  breeding,  the  control  of  insects  and 
plant  diseases,  mechanics,  farm  manage¬ 
ment  and  marketing,  and  other  things 
relating  to  general  farming. 

The  poultry-raising  course  includes  both 
study  and  practice  in  the  principal 
branches  of  the  poultry  business. 

For  gardeners  and  others  who  plan  to 
go  into  vegetable  growing  there  is  a 
vegetable-crop  course.  The  care  of  all  the 
principal  vegetables,  greenhouses,  hotbeds 
and  cold  frames,  as  well  as  the  control  of 
insects  and  dieases,  plant  breeding,  and 
marketing  will  be  taught,  and  there  will 
be  greenhouse  work. 

CHAS.  A.  TAYLOR 


dOn  the  Willson  Brothers  Dairy  Farm  in  South  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Socony  products  are  used  to  operate  this  har¬ 
row  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  farm  machinery. 


For  Harvesting  the  Crops  of 

New  York  and  New  England 
. . .  you’ll  find  Socony  on  the  job 


From  the  fruit  farms  of  Western  New  York  and  the  dairy  farms  of 
Central  New  York  and  New  England,  to  the  potato  farms  in  Maine 
and  Long  Island,  you’ll  find  Socony  products  operating  tractors,  trucks, 
harrows,  reapers,  harvesters  and  other  farm  machinery. 

Many  thrifty  farmers  start  their  equipment  with  Socony  Special  Gasoline 
because  it  insures  quicker  starting,  greater  power  and  fuel  economy. 

For  lubricating  this  machinery  they  are  using  Socony  Aircraft  Oil  and 
the  recommended  grades  of  Socony  Motor  Oil. 

Among  the  products  we  make  especially  for  farm  work  are: 

Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  Eureka  Harness  Oil  Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil 

Socony  Household  Oil  Socony  Turex  Oil  (For  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines) 

Mica  Axle  Grease  Socony  Disinfectant  Socony  Motor  Oil  Socony  Gasoline  &  Special  Gasoline 

Socony  990A-Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  I  ords  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil 

SOCONY 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  FARMS 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


OF  NEW 


YORK 
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Vaccinating  Against  Fowl 
Pox 


Fowl  pox  is  better  known  to  most  ponl- 
trvmen  as  chicken  pox,  but  those  who  try 
to  speak  with  scientific  accuracy  deplore 
die  use  of  the  latter  term  in  place  of  the 
former  because  of  a  possible  confusion 
between  two  diseases  of  this  name,  the  one 
oecuring  in  birds,  the  other  in  human 
beings.  Since  there  is  no  relation  between 
chicken  pox  in  the  chicken  and  chicken 
pox  in  the  child,  and  no  probability  that 
the  public  will  ever  use  the  medical  term 
varicella  for  the  latter  disease,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  well  that  we  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
authorities  who  desire  exactness  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  say  “fowl  pox”  when  we  mean 
fowl  pox. 

Fowl  pox  in  the  North  has  not  been 
considered  a  very  serious  disorder  when, 
as  has  usually  been  the  case,  it  occurred 
in  mild  form.  So  far  as  causing  deaths  is 
concerned,  it  has  not  been  serious  unless 
complicated  by  roup  or  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  tract.  The  belief  of  veterin¬ 
arians  now  seems  to  be  that  the  virus  of 
fowl  pox  is  the  same  as  that  which  causes 
fowl  diphtheria,  cankers,  roup  and  per¬ 
haps  other  .manifestations  of  disease  in¬ 
fection.  Whether  or  not  these  diseases  are 
but  different  forms  of  an  infection  caused 
by  the  fowl  pox  virus,  fowl  pox  itself 
causes  sufficient  havoc  with  the  egg  rec¬ 
ord  in  laying  flocks  to  make  its  control 


important. 

The  modern  investigator  in  diseases  and 
their  control  is  bending  his  efforts  very 
largely  to  finding  vaccines  and  serums 
with  which  to  combat  them.  He  lakes  to 
meet  them  on  their  own  ground  instead 


of  depending  upon  drugs  of  more  or  less 
uncertain  action.  Up  to  date,  much  of 
great  value  has  been  discovered  in  this 
method  of  treatment,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  many  vaccines  and  serums 
that  promised  well  at  first  have  not  ful¬ 
filled  their  maker’s  expectations.  The  use 


of  vaccines  goes  back  to  at  least  the  time 
of  .Tenner  in  England,  who  first  succeeded 
in  convincing  people  that  smallpox  could 
be  controlled  by  inoculatng  people  with 
cow  pox.  Others  had  noted  this  fact  before 
but  it  took  Jenner’s  persistence  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  to  pound  it  into  the  public 
consciousness.  Jenner’s  vaccine  is  a  good 
example  of  one  method  of  disease  control, 
the  actual  giving  of  a  mild  and  harmless 
infection  to  protect  against  a  malignant 
one.  Smallpox,  itself  protects  against  a 
subsequent  attack,  but,  in  the  older  days, 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  present 
it  mutilated  and  killed.  Before  Jenner’s 
demonstrations,  people  sometimes  actual¬ 
ly  gave  each  other  smallpox  by  direct 
inoculation  of  the  disease,  hoping  that  the 
infection  might  run  a  mild  course  and 
protect  against  a  fatal  one  later.  This, 
of  course,  was  exceedingly  dangerous,  for 
the  disease  intentionally  communicated 
might  prove  as  malignant  as  though  it  had 
been  contracted  unintentionally  during  one 
of  the  frequent  and  awful  epidemics.  The 
fact  that  any  were  willing  to  take  such 
desperate  chances  shows  the  horror  of 
smallpox  in  that  day,  before  general  vac¬ 
cination  with  cow  pox  brought  a  method 
of  control. 

Now  we  have  offered  us  a  method  of 
vaccinating  fowls  against  fowl  pox  like 
the  ancient  method  of  inoculation  of  small¬ 
pox.  the  giving  of  the  actual  disease  when 
conditions  are  favorable  for  recovery  with¬ 
out  serious  loss  to  the  owner.  If  pullets 


can  have  chicken  pox  and  get  it  over 
with  before  they  commence  to  lay,  it  is 
far  better  than  to  have  a  slump  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  in  egg  production  just  when 
eggs  are  worth  the  most,  in  the  winter. 
To  bring  this  about,  a  vaccine  that  will 
communicate  fowl  pox  to  chickens  has 
been  prepared.  It  is  applied  by  plucking 
a  few  feathers  from  a  fowl's  leg  below  the 
knee  and  rubbing  in  a  little  of  the  vaccine 
"here  openings  in  the  skin  have  thus  been 
made.  This  can  be  done  from  4  to  6  weeks 
before  young  stock  is  to  go  into  its  winter 
quarters  and  without  any  severe  setback 
111  the  bird’s  condition.  The  vaccinated 
pullet  or  cockerel  has  real  fowl  pox  and  is 
capable  of  transmitting  it  to  healthy  birds. 

nless  all  the  young  stock  on  the  premises 
ls  fa  be  vaccinated,  or  those  that  are  not 
vaccinated  are  to  be  kept  apart  from  those 
that  are,  it  is  not  advisable  to  undertake 
le  procedure  in  the  absence  of  exposure 
0  the  disease  and  consequent  practical 
certainty  that  it  will  occur  anyway  and 
lJK  better  occur  before  laying  begins, 
‘s  probably  well  not  to  subject  chickens 
lnferior  vitality  to  the  disease,  for  it 
!.;  t0  .  remembered  that  this  kind  of  vac¬ 
illation  is  like  the  ancient  form  of  inoeu- 
t  !?n  with  smallpox,  it  transmits  pro- 
,  lon  onl.v  by  giving  the  bird  oppor- 
nt h 1  .  develop  immunity  for  itself.  No 

vi,i‘ '  ammal  is  going  to  step  in  and  pro¬ 
as  £ti°n  for  the  vaccinated  bird, 

. .  rne  ealf  does  for  nnp  whn  tr\ 


does  for  one  who  wishes  to 
himself  against  smallpox  or  the 
then'.,  t«S  for  fbose  suffering  from  diph- 
the  r,  .  ihere  has  been  no  fowl  pox  on 
of  J,!,eimses  and  there  is  no  knowledge 
it  r),u>.  expos,u,re  as  is  very  sure  to  bring 
atelv  ;  be  little  sense  in  deliber- 

■  lntrodueing  the  infection.  M.  b.  D. 


To 

Save  Money 

on  your 

Feed  Bill 


\VTHEN  you  have  feed  de- 
”  livered  to  your  barn, 
the  dealer  is  forced  to 
charge  you  not  only  for  the 
feed  but  for  the  services  of 
handling,  storing,  and  deliv¬ 
ering  that  feed. 

There  are  three  ways  that 
you  can  save  money  on  your 
Purina  feed  bill: 

Haul  it  yourself  right 
-*-•  from  the  car  and  thus 
save  the  dealer  expense  of 
handling  and  delivery. 


O  By  paying  cash  for  your 
feed  you  save  the  dealer 
bookeeping,  interest  on 
credit.  He  can  pass  this 
saving  on  to  you. 

There  is  still  another 
•  way  to  save  on  Purina. 
Buy  your  fall  supply  now 
and  get  a  quantity  price. 

By  saving  these  service 
charges,  the  dealer  will  be 
able  to  make  you  some  real 
savings  on  your  feed  bill. 

PURINA  MILLS 
827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PURIN 


Por  36  Years  Makers 

POULTRY  .  .  .  COWS 
CALVES  .  .  .  HOGS 


ILLS 


of  PURINA  CHOWS 

STEERS  .  .  .  SHEEP 
.  .  .  HORSES  .  .  . 


BIGGEST  VALUE  LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
--  -  FRIT  IT  — ■  and  Material  Book  No. 

“  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

EDWARDS  MFCS.  CO. 
BOOKS  923-973  Butler  St.. 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Scientific  tests  and  actual  field  use  has  repeatedly 
proven  WALSH  no-buckle  HARNESS  to  be  the 
toughest, strongest, longest-wearing  harness  made. 


NOW— A  NEW  KIND  OF  HARNESS 

Combining  the  many  advantages  of  genuine  WALSH 
HARNESS- heavy  tented  Walsh  leather  .skilled 
Walsh  workmanship,  bearing  Walsh's  full  guar¬ 
antee-all  Walsh,  in  fact,  except  the  patented 
no-buckle  features— now  offered  as  low  as 
$39.75!  FREE  TRIAL:  Write  for  “Harness 
Facts  and  Figures.’’  This  FREE  BOOK  tells 
how  you  can  test  harness  yourself  without 
obligation.  Write  today. 

Dept.  196  W  A  I  S  H 
123  Wisconsin  Av.  vv  ^  « 

Milwaukee  Always  made  the  Best 
Wise.  Now  undersells  the  Rest! 


>1  n**** 

All 

Steel 

f£^Adjust-j| 
able  « 


1lTcTfT,r^ 


Grow  Crops— 
Not  Bull  Frogs 


.A. Steele,  Pres. 


Reversible 

DITCHER-TERRACER-GRADER* 

Greatest  crop  maker.  Drained 
and  doubled  crons  with  no  more 
work!  Stopped  soil- washing 
and  fertilizer  loss!  Worthless 
water- logged  land  brought  to 
top-sale  price!  Actual  MAR¬ 
TIN  records!  MARTIN  cuts  ,  - 

ditches  for  any  purpose, open  drain,  tilo  or  irriga- 


Some  Federal 
Land  Banks 
require  ter¬ 
racing  before 
making 
farm  loans 


’  any  purpo 
tion;  cleans  oldditcne 


>  soil  wash- 


_  bee;  terraces  to  stop  i _ _ 

ing;  reclaims  swampy  land.  DRAINS  FLOODS; 
conserves  moisture.  Works  anywhere.  Horses  or 
tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Fine  catalog 
free.  Write  today  for  terms  and  lO-day  trial. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  t GRADER  CO.  Box  34 Owensboro, Ky. 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A.  P.  Marshall  says 


“Incr eased  production  paid  for 
Ney  Equipment” 


TWENTY-TWO  Ney  stalls,  stan¬ 
chions  and  water  bowls  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  dairy  barn  on  Mr. 
Marshall’s  Smicksburg,  Penna.farm. 
In  twelve  months  time  the  whole 
cost  was  returned  through  increased 
milk  production  alone.  And  Mr. 
Marshall  had  big  savings  in  time  and 
labor  as  added  profit.  More  Ney 
equipment  has  already  been  ordered 
by  Mr.  Marshall. 

Twelve  progressive  dairymen  have 


helped  us  write  an  interesting  book¬ 
let  called  “Cow  Comfort.  ”  In  it  you 
will  find  real-life  stories  that  will 
help  you  in  making  more  money 
out  of  dairying. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
without  charge.  Just  sign  and  mail 
the  coupon.  If  you  want  full  facts 
on  the  famous  Ney  line  of  Dairying 
Equipment  and  HayingTools,  check 
the  coupon.  You  will  find  that 
catalog  of  real  value  to  you. 


The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co.,  canton,  Ohio 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ESTABLISHED  1879 


Council  Bluffs 


THE  NEY  MFG.  CO.,  Canton.  O. 

Please  send  me,  without  charge, 
your  booklet  “Cow  Comfort.” 

[ . ]  Check  here  if  you  want 

catalog  No.  225 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Street  or  Rural  Route. 

City  and  State . 


ft  's  Cured 

Healthy  cattle — big  producers  — are 
the  result  of  proper  feeding.  That’s 
why  Arcady  “Sweet  16”  dairy  feed 
has  been  the  standard  16%  feed  in 
the  leading  dairy  sections  of  America 
for  more  than  seventeen  years.  Order 
from  your  dealer  today  or  write  for 
free  booklet  containing  valuable  in* 
formation  for  dairymen. 


ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING 
COMPANY 

Dept.  34.,  Brooks  Building;  Chicago,  111 ; 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  FREE 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


Your  Horses  Sound 

A  horse  free  from  blemishes 
and  going  sound  is  more  valuable  and 
works  better.  Absorbine  has  been  used 
successfully  since  1892  for  reducing 
lameness  and  swellings  without 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair. 
Horse  can  be  worked  at  the  same 
time. 

S2.S0  at  druggists,  or 
Horse  book  5-B  free. 


Absorbine 

#  w  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT  OFF 


TURKEYS  Helen  M.  Baker^  1 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by  ’ 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E .  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 

Try  a  New 

De  Laval 

*  ♦  Milker  ♦  ♦ 


—  In  Your  Own  Barn 
On  Your  Own  Cows 


PRINTED  matter  and  the  spoken  word 
1  can  tell  you  many  things  about  the 
wonderful  new  De  Laval  “Magnetic” 
Milker  and  its  lower  priced  companion, 
the  De  Laval  “Utility”  Milker,  but  not  a 
fraction  as  much  as  a  De  Laval  Milker 
itself  operated  by  you  in  your  own  bam 
and  on  your  own  cows. 

You  can  try  this  without  cost  and 
without  obligating  yourself  in  the  slight¬ 
est  way.  A  De  Laval  Milker  will  be 
installed  in  your  bam  for  you  to  try,  if 
you  say  the  word.  THEN  it  will  tell 
you  far  more  about  itself  than  you  can 
learn  any  other  way.  Simply  write  to — 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackjoa  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Where  Is  Your  Horse  Lame  ? 

By  DII.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

The  old  “horse  doctor”  is  becoming 
scarce.  Now  that  the  equine  tribe  is  so 
rapidly  lessening  in  numbers  on  the  farms 
of  the  country,  he  has  had  to  turn  to  other 
sources  of  income.  We  fear  the  detection 
and  treatment  of  lameness  will,  in  time, 
become  a  lost  art.  Always  it  has  been  a 
difficult  matter  to  determine  the  exact 
seat  and  cause  of  a  mysterious  lameness 
in  the  horse,  and  to  succeed  in  the  work 
one  has  required  a  great  deal  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  has  had  to  become  proficient 
by  close  observation  and  constant  prac¬ 
tice.  The  beginner  needs  instruction  in 
this  useful  work  and  will  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  hints  a  real  help  in  solving  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  sort  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  absence  of  the  expert. 

To  become  quickly  able  to  detect  de¬ 
partures  from  the  normal  stance  and  gait 
of  the  horse  study  as  many  horses  as  pos¬ 
sible,  that  the  natural  position  of  each 
may  be  recognized  at  rest,  and  that  the 
actions  of  the  sound  animal  may  be  un¬ 
derstood.  By  so  doing  it  becomes  “sec¬ 
ond  nature”  to  note  in  an  instant  the 
first  symptom  of  lameness,  and  then  the 
work  of  determining  the  location  and 
cause  of  the  trouble  may  more  readily  be 
undertaken. 

Have  the  affected  horse  stand  on  a  level 
floor  or  place  and  watch  his  actions.  If 
a  forefoot  hurts,  it  is  thrust  forward.  If 
both  forefeet  hurt,  each  in  turn  is  ad¬ 
vanced.  An  acutely  foundered  horse 
thrusts  both  forefeet  forward,  tries  to  go 


when  the  horse  is  at  rest.  Splints  are 
found  on  the  back  part  of  the  cannon  or 
shm  bone,  one  side  or  the  other,  below 
the  knee.  A  splint  that  involves  the  knee 
joint  is  most  injurious  and  serious  and 
the  lameness  most  difficult  to  remove* 

Acute  hoof  lameness,  accompanied  with 
great  pain,  inability  to  place  weight  on 
the  part,  and  often  fever  and  loss  of 
appetite,  usually  indicates  presence  of 
pus  which  is  burrowing  under  the  liornv 
wall  or  sole.  That  may  be  due  to  a  nail- 
prick,  or  to  a  suppurating  corn,  often 
erroneously  called  a  “gravel,”  or  to  a 
stonebriyse  or  tread.  The  hoof-head  will 
be  found  hot  and  tender  in  such  cases 
and.  also  in  “quittor”  cases,  in  which 
there  is  a  chronic  discharge  of  pus  from 
a  discharging  sinus  or  “pipe”  in  a  lump 
on  the  hoof-head,  usually  toward  the  heel 
A  crack  of  the  hoof  wall,  running  from 
the  hoof-head  downward,  also  causes 
severe  lameness  and,  like  a  calkin-tread 
or  a  close-driven  nail,  or  suppurating 
corn,  may  end  in  quittor. 

Lameness  due  to  a  bone  spavin  in  the 
hock  joint  is  most  severe  at  beginning  of 
exercise.  It  subsides,  temporarily,  when 
the  horse  works,  but  is  as  bad  as  ever 
after  a  short  rest.  The  toe  of  the  shoe 
is  worn  down,  in  spavin  lameness;  the 
heel,  in  stifle  lameness.  The  hind  foot 
affected  with  ringbone  takes  an  abnormal¬ 
ly  long  step.  The  indications  of  hoof 
lameness,  of  the  hind  legs,  are  the  same 
as  for  the  forelegs.  When  a  spavin  can¬ 
not  readily  be  seen  or  felt,  just  in  front  of 
the  chestnut  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 


On  page  1036  we  told  of  the  tablet  to  be  unveiled  on  the  Gerit  Miller  farm, 
Peterboro,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  memory  of  the  first  annual  Holstein  record  of 
milk  production.  The  above  picture  shows  the  ceremony  as  held  August  17 


on  its  heels  and  correspondingly  advances 
the  hind  feet  under  the  body.  In  chronic 
founder  the  horse  is  stiff  when  starting, 
and  turns  the  toes  up  when  trotting.  It 
also  goes  on  the  heels.  The  toes  may 
also  be  turned  upward,  somewhat,  when 
the  heels  have  been  lowered  persistently 
by  severe  and  unnecessary  paring  of  the 
hoofs  in  the  shoeing  shop.  In  chronic 
founder  one  will  also  notice  rings  or 
ridges  on  the  front  hoofs,  and  in  the  most 
severe  eases,  with  lameness  excessive,  the 
soles  of  the  forefeet  will  be  found  dropped 
or  bulging  downward  at  the  points  of  the 
frogs. 

Lameness,  due  to  founder,  does  not  sub¬ 
side  with  exercise.  That  is  also  true  of 
lameness  caused  by  sidebones,  ringbone, 
splint,  corns  and  cracked  hoof  walls.  The 
lameness  of  navicular  disease  of  the  fore¬ 
feet,  however,  disappears  temporarily 
when  the  horse  trots  for  a  while.  It  re¬ 
turns  when  he  rests.  The  affected  hoof, 
in  navicular  diseases,  usually  is  hard, 
contracted  and  somewhat  steep  at  the 
toes  and  narrow  at  the  heels.  Ringbone 
occurs  as  a  hard,  bony  growth  upon  the 
pastern.  It  may  be  low,  around  the  hoof- 
liead  ;  or  high,  reaching  well  toward  the 
fetlock  joint.  A  complete  ringbone  en¬ 
circles  the  pastexm ;  a  false  ringbone  is 
comparatively  small  in  size  and  does  not 
involve  the  pastern  joint  or  the  fetlock 
joint.  It  may  have  been  caused  by  an 
injury  and  does  not  necessarily  disqualify 
a  stallion  or  mare  for  breeding  purposes. 
A  tendency  to  ringbone,  sidebone  and 
bone  spavin  is  hereditary,  therefore  af¬ 
fected  animals  had  better  be  discarded  as 
breeders.  Crooked  or  sickle  hock  joints, 
of  the  hind  legs,  predispose  to  spavin  and 
curb,  therefore,  are  highly  objectionable 
in  the  breeding  animal. 

When  the  seat  of  lameness  is  above  the 
hoof  of  the  forefoot,  the  horse  usually 
!*tands  down  squarely  upon  the  foot.  In 
shoulder  lameness,  the  horse  has  trouble 
in  stepping  over  an  obstacle  and  tends  to 
drag  the  leg  when  walking  and  to  roll  it 
outward  when  trotting.  Pain  is  also 
evinced  when  the  leg  is  held  with  the  knee 
bent  or  flexed  and  is  then  quickly  shoved 
upward  and  forward,  and  then  upward 
and  backward.  The  lameness  does  not 
subside  with  exercise.  The  muscles  of 
the  shoulder  waste  away  (atrophy)  in 
chronic  shoulder  injury  or  lameness 
(“sweeney”),  but  the  wasting  may  also 
be  noted  in  chronic  foot  lameness,  or 
lameness  of  a  part  above  the  hoof  and 
beneath  the  knee.  In  knee  lameness,  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  hold  the  back 
tendons  in  a  position  with  the  muscles  of 
the  back  of  the  forearm,  when  the  leg  js 
lifted  and  the  knee  bent  (flexed).  The 


hock  joint,  the  hock  test  should  be  ap¬ 
plied.  That  consists  in  having  the  horse 
led  out  to  halter,  then  lifting  the  foot  of 
the  lame  leg  and  holding  it  for  two  or 
three  minutes  close  to  the  belly  of  the 
horse,  so  that  the  joint  will  be  tightly 
closed,  and  having  the  animal  quickly 
trotted  forward  the  moment  the  foot  is 
dropped.  If  the  hock  is  the  seat  of  the 
lameness,  the  horse  will  start  out  on 
three  legs,  for  a  few  steps  or  at  least 
go  very  much  lamer  than  he  did  before 
the  hock  was  tested.  A  very  large  bone 
spavin  has  completely  formed  and  rarely 
causes  severe  lameness.  It  is  the  small, 
forming  spavin  that  causes  most  lame¬ 
ness.  A  spavin  formed  among  the  bones 
of  the  hock  joint  is  called  an  occult 
spavin,  causes  constant  lameness  and 
cannot  be  remedied  by  treatment  such  as 
may  cure  ordinary  bone  spavin.  It  is  a 
most  serious  unsoundness  and  causes  in¬ 
tense  suffering. 

Curb  occurs  as  a  bulging  of  the  parts 
just  below  the  back  of  the  hock  joint.  It 
causes  severe  lameness  when  of  recent 
origin  and  caused  by  a  sprain.  When 
fully  formed  the  part  is  calloused  or  hard 
and  enlarged  and  lameness  has  subsided. 
It  is  most  objectionable  when  associated 
with  curby  formation  of  the  joint.  When 
a  horse  is  “stifled”  the  patella  or  knee 
cap  of  the  stifle  joint,  at  the  flank,  has 
slipped  out  of  place  and  the  leg  will  be 
thrust  stiffly  backward,  with  the  bock 
joint  in  an  almost  straight  line.  In  pseudo 
or  incomplete  dislocation  of  the  patella 
the  cap  slips  out  of  place  and  back  again 
with  a  snapping  noise,  as  the  animal 
walks.  That  is  most  common  in  the  tall, 
fast-growing  colt,  being  due  to  weakness 
of  muscles  and  tendons.  Recovery  is 
quite  possible  in  the  colt,  but  true  stifle 
disease,  in  a  colt  that  suffered  an  attack 
of  infected  navel  shortly  after  birth,  is 
incurable,  as  is  disease  of  the  joint  in 
an  adult  horse.  In  the  latter  condition 
there  is  either  a  soft  swelling,  containing 
much  joint  oil,  or  a  large,  hard,  bony  en¬ 
largement.  Hip  lameness  causes  rolling 
outward  of  the  joint,  when  the  horse 
trots,  and  the  muscles  may  waste  away. 
Atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  region  01 
the  stifle  and  thigh,  resulting  from  a 
severe  attack  of  azoturia,  causes  marked 
dropping  of  the  stifle  joint.  That  usually 
is  remediable,  but  many  months  may  Pass 
before  recovery  is  complete.  Sprains, 
strains  and  injuries  are  usually  indicated 
by  marked  heat,  swelling  and  pain  of  the 
affected  part,  in  addition  to  lameness, 
when  a  joint  is  affected. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions 
relative  to  this  subject  and  the  treatment 
of  lameness. 
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Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

Iliis  is  carried  ou  at  Storrs,  Conn. 
There  are  100  pens  each  containing  10 
birds.  Following  is  report  for  week  end- 
August  21 : 

\t  the  end  of  the  42d  week  of  the  egg- 
'•aving  contest  at  Storrs  the  average  egg 
Production  per  bird  was  almost  179  eggs. 
This  is  within  nine  eggs  of  the  grand  total 
tor  last  year’s  contest  at  the  end  of  the 
"list  week  when  the  contest  closed.  The 
;„g  production  with  the  hens  in  the 
present  contest  showed  only  a  decline  of 
1  or  1  egg  less  than  last  week’s  total. 
The  per  cent  production  was  51.3. 

\  pen  of  White  Leghorns  owned  by 
William  L.  Gilbert  Home  of  Connecticut, 
outlayed  all  other  pens  with  a  production 
0f  58  eggs.  This  makes  a  grand  total  to 
date  for  the  Connecticut  pen  of  2,439  eggs 
which  record  surpasses  that  of  Toivonen 
Leghorn  Farm  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
reCord  of  2,439  automatically  puts  this 
„en  into  third  place  amongst  the  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  pen  owned  by  Toivonen  drops 
io  fourth  place.  Hanson’s  Leghorns  from 
Oregon  were  second  best  for  the  week 
with  a  lay  of  56  eggs.  Hanson’s  pen  is 
n0w  within  81  eggs  of  the  leading  pen  in 
the  contest.  The  Oregon  pen  has  only 
nine  weeks  left  in  which  to  overtake  the 
lead  which  George  Lowry’s  pen  of  Leg¬ 
horns  has.  We  shall  all  watch  with  in¬ 
terest  the  race  between  the  four  leading 
pens  in  the  contest.  A  pen  of  Leghorns 
owned  by  Peetoocee  Poultry  Plant  of 
Pennsylvania,  came  through  with  55  eggs 
thus  capturing  third  place  for  the  week. 
Fourth  honors  for  the  week  were  equally 
divided  between  a  pen  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes  owned  by  Winlay  Farm  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  a  pen  of  11.  I.  lieds  owned 
by  Charlescote  Farm  of  Massachusetts. 
These  two  pens  laid  54  eggs  each.  Char- 
lescote’s  pen  of  Reds  which  held  the  lead 
for  a  number  of  weeks  only  to  be  passed 
by  a  pen  of  Reds  owned  by  John  Z.  La- 
Helle  of  Connecticut,  has  this  week 
gained  three  eggs  on  the  leading  pen. 
There  is  now  only  a  difference  of  23  eggs 
between  the  first  and  second  pen  of  Reds. 
The  only  pen  among  the  principal  varie¬ 
ties  which  seems  to  have  its  place  cinched 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  the  pen 
of  Barred  Rocks  owned  by  R.  C.  Cobb  of 
Massachusetts.  This  pen  has  a  phenome¬ 
nal  record  for  Rocks  of  2,332  to  date. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pick¬ 
ard  Farm,  Mass.,  2,332;  Hawes  Bros., 
Me.,  2,130;  Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm, 
Conn.,  1,955. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1,- 
954;  Davidson  Bros.,  Mass.,  1,660. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locusts, 
Conn.,  1,965;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  1,939. 

B.  I.  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn., 
2,236 ;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.,  2,213 ; 
F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass.,  2,187  ;  Zephrim  La- 
Belle,  Conn.,  2,105. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry, 
Conn.,  2,535 ;  Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm, 
Ore.,  2,454;  Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn., 
2,349 ;  Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa.,  2,- 
430;  Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J.,  2,283. 

Number  and  per  cent  production  by  va¬ 
rieties:  70  White  Rocks,  47.1;  80  W. 
Wyandottes,  42.1 ;  140  Barred  Rocks, 
48.1;  240  R.  I.  Reds,  47.9;  450  White 
Leghorns,  56.7;  20  other  varieties,  46.5; 
1,000  average  all  varieties,  51.3. 

Total  for  the  week,  3,595  eggs ;  total 
eggs  to  date,  178,756 ;  best  for  week,  pen 
90,  58  eggs ;  best  to  date,  pen  65,  2,535 
eggs;  average  pen  total,  1,787  eggs. 


Fair  at  Egg  Harbor 
City,  N.  J. 

The  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J..  Fair  will  he 
field  Sept.  4-7  at  Egg  Harbor  City.  The 
large  poultry  industry  of  South  Jersey  is 
a  special  feature  of  this  fair,  and  this  will 
be  under  the  following  supervision  : 

Atlantic  County  Federation  of  Poultry 
Associations,  Leonard  Gilpin,  president; 
H.  M.  Carrell,  vice-president;  J.  E. 
Broekett,  secretary. 

The  Dorothy  Poultry  Association,  Dor¬ 
othy,  N.  J. ;  'Leonard  Gilpin,  president; 
i rank  Makarius,  vice-president;  Mrs.  An¬ 
derson,  secretary  -  treasurer ;  Andrew 
Stewart,  business  manager. 

Poultry  Raisers’  Association  of  Ham- 
nionton,  Hammonton,  N.  J. ;  W.  H. 
ilinehman,  president ;  Henry  M.  Phillips, 
vice-president ;  H.  M.  Carrell,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Egg  Harbor  Poultry  Association,  Egg 
Harbor  City,  N.  J. ;  Carl  F.  Schirmer, 
president ;  J.  Howard  Riley,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Samuel  Eldert,  secretary-business 
manager ;  R.  C.  Lobherr,  treasurer ;  Emil 
Ankermiller,  publicity. 

i’he  poultry  judges  are  as  follows ; 

Production  Department. — White  Leg¬ 
mans:  Roy  E.  Jones,  Connecticut  Agri- 
mdtural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. ;  H.  C. 
vnandel,  Penn  State  College,  State  Col- 
I  a-  American  Breeds  :  J.  Harry  Wol- 
veffpr,  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  Leslie  M.  Black, 

p  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Exhibition  Department. — Newton  Cosh, 
'  meland,  N.  J. 

,  ■  ,"gs. — Leslie  M.  Black,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  ,T. 

Reserve  Judge.  —  Prof.  Willard  C. 

onipson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

.  '  0,1 1'1  Jersey  is  noted  for  high-class 
In  S'  attractively  labeled.  One  well- 
n,rn  brand  is  the  “Jersey  Sunshine,” 
E<  r  'th  >  '  c^ufis  at  Plammonton  and 


Cannibal  Hens 

I  have  S.  C.  White  leghorn  hens  from 
different  sources,  and  cannibalism  prevails 
amongst  them.  Would  a  change  in  feed 
help  to  lessen  the  number  of  deaths  from 
vent  picking?  C.  K. 

Prof.  Roy  F.  Jones  of  the  Storrs, 
(Conn.,)  Experiment  Station  believes 
that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
lapse  of  the  vent  and  cannibalism  noted 
in  late  years  is  due  to  a  change  in  the 
feeding  methods  that  has  oecured.  He 
charges  corn,  in  the  increased  quantity 
proportionately  in  which  it  is  being  fed. 
with  responsibility  for  much  of  this  trou¬ 
ble.  Prof.  Jones  advocates  a  marked  de¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  corn  fed,  either 
as  meal  in  the  mash  or  as  scratch  grain, 
when  this  trouble  is  prevalent  and  says 
that  this  measure  has  greatly  reduced  and, 
in  some  cases,  entirely  checked  losses  from 
prolapse  and  cannibalism.  Wheat  and 
barley  may  be  used  to  replace  the  corn, 
or  a  large  part  of  the  corn  fed.  Prof. 
Jones’  recommendations  that  green  food, 
especially  cabbage  be  fed,  relieving  crowd- 
id  conditions,  getting  the  birds  out.  of  doors 
and  using  physic  if  the  fowls  are  at  all 
constipated  are  ones  made  heretofore  and. 
I  believe,  very  sensible.  If  conditions  are 
such  that  a  flock  can  be.  given  its  liberty 
out  of  doors,  cannibalism  and  other  vices 
due  to  too  close  association  with  each 
other,  may  be  broken  up.  Close  confine¬ 
ment,  rather  than  any  particular  kind  of 
food  given,  seems  to  me  responsible  for 
cannibalism,  though  the  question  as  to 
iust  what  element  in  close  confinement  is 
at  fault  may  not  be  answered. 

The  mash  that  you  are  feeding  is  not 
excessive  in  amount  of  cornmeal  and  the 
scratch  grain  does  not  contain  too  much 
corn.  It  is  also  rather  low  in  amount  of 
animal  protein,  given  as  meat  scrap  arid 
buttermilk.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  it 
to  which  cannibalsm  can  reasonably  bo 
charged  and  advise  turning  your  flock 
loose,  if  it  is  confined,  and  feeding  plenty 
of  green  food,  with  an  occasional  dose  of 
Epsom  salts,  1  lb.  in  the  drinking  water 
of  each  100  birds.  M,  b.  d. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  August  24  : 

Market,  beef  steers,  closing  about 
steady,  with  week's  early  25  to  50c  de¬ 
cline;  top,  $13.25;  average  weight,  1,290 
lbs.;  two  loads  Virginias  with  weight  held 
above  $14 ;  bulk  of  sales,  $12.25  to  $13. 
Bulls,  she  stock  and  cutters  unchanged ; 
bulk  medium  bulls,  $10.25  to  $11 ;  heif¬ 
ers,  $11  to  $11.75;  butcher  cows,  $8.25 
to  $9.25 ;  cutters,  $5.25  to  $6.25.  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  about  steady;  yards  well 
cleared  of  stale  offerings,  most  sales  $9.25 
to  $10.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Aug.  24 :  Cat¬ 
tle,  154  cars  ;  38  Virginia,  30  Canada,  20 
Chicago,  18  St.  Paul,  17  West  Virginia, 
5  St.  Louis,  5  Pennsylvania,  3  Kentucky, 
3  Pittsburgh,  3  Maryland,  2  Kansas  City, 
2  Buffalo,  2  Michigan,  2  Mississippi,  1 
Tennessee,  1  North  Carolina,  1  New  York, 
1  Texas ;  containing  4,480  head,  211 
head  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle,  4,691  head ; 
542  calves,  864  hogs,  805  sheep.  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  corresponding  week  last  year : 
Cattle,  215  cars;  52  Canada,  39  Virginia, 
36  Chicago,  29  St.  Paul,  19  St.  Louis, 
13  West  Virginia,  5  Kansas  City,  5  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  5  Buffalo,  3  New  York,  3  Okla¬ 
homa,  2  Tennessee,  2  Kentucky,  1  North 
Carolina,  1  Maryland ;  containing  6,689 
head,  390  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle,  7,079 
head,  661  calves,  1,090  hogs,  887  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good,  1,300  to  1.500  lbs., 
$12.75  to  $14.25;  good,  1,100  to  1,300 
lbs.,  $12.75  to  $14.25;  good,  950  to  1.100 
lbs.,  $12.50  to  $14 ;  medium.  800  lbs.  up, 
$11  to  $12.75 ;  common,  800  lbs.  up, 
$8.50  to  $11. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11  to 
$12 ;  good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11 ;  me¬ 
dium,  850  lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10 ;  common, 
850  lbs.  up,  $7.50  to  $9. 

Cows. — Choice,  $9  to  $10.25 ;  good.  $8 
to  $9;  common  and  medium,  $6.75  to  $8; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.50 
to  $12 ;  cutter,  common  and  medium. 
$7.75  to  $10.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $12;  common 
and  medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.25  to  $9.75; 
good  and  choice,  800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to 
$11.75 ;  common  and  medium,  800  lbs. 
down,  $8  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice.  $14.75  to 
$17.50;  medium,  $12.75  to  $14.75;  cull 
and  common.  $8.25  to  $12.75. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$11.25  to  $12.75;  mediumweights,  200  to 
250  lbs..  $13  to  $13.50 :  lightweights,  160 
to  200  lbs.,  $13  to  $13.50 ;  packing  sows, 
rough  and  smooth,  $8.25  to  $11.25. 


Lady  Driver  “Tel]  me,  George,  quick! 
Which  is  the  right  side  of  the  road  to  keep 
on  when  you’re  running  down  a  hill  back¬ 
ward  like  this?” — Punch. 


ith  Chapin  Kernels 

LAY-ALL 


Net  profit  per  dozen  eggs  tells  the  story.  Feed 
the  old  way,  which  means  that  2-5ths  of  all  the 
feed  is  wasted  and  lost,  and  you  have  a  high 
egg  cost.  Feed  the  new  way — the  Chapin 
Kernels  Lay-All  way — and,  like  hundreds  of 
others,  you  cut  your  egg  cost  ’way  down. 

Compare  your  present  egg  costs  with  495 
eggs  from  100-lb.  bag  of  Lay- All  costing  $3.80. 
Another  spent  11c  worth  of  Lay- All  per  dozen 
eggs;  another  fed  80c  worth  of  Lay- All  per  day 
to  100  pullets  and  got  529  eggs  in  9  days.  Aver¬ 
age  White  Leghorn  flock  eats  only  16  lbs.  of 
Lay-All  per  100  hens,  and  will  produce  more 
eggs  than  25  to  30  lbs.  of  mash  and  scratch. 


Easy  to  Feed — Saves  Work 


Chapin  Kernels  take  the  drudgery  out  of 
poultry  raising.  Simply  fill  hoppers  once  a 
day,  then  go  away;  no  bothersome  feeding 
by  the  clock,  no  mixing  mashes,  no  scratch- 
feeding. 

Each  Chapin  Kernel  is  like  every  other 
Kernel,  and  is  a  complete  ration  in  itself — 
a  scientifically  processed  mixture  of  17 
proven  poultry  feeds  and  minerals — toasted 
and  tasty — good  to  the  last  atom  for  every 
laying  hen. 

Chapin  Kernels  are  made  in  three  ways, 
to  suit  laying  hens  (Lay-All),  growing 
youngsters  (Grow-All),  and  for  baby  chicks 


(Start-All).  “From  Chick  to  Laying  Hen” — 
that’s  Chapin  Kernels!  All  three  Kernel 
feeds  can  be  fed  with  the  same  good  results 
to  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  pigeons, 
and  pheasants. 

If  you  want  bigger  egg  yields  with  reduced 
feed  bills ;  if  you  want  to  feed  your  flocks  but 
once  a  day  and  cut  your  labor  time  two- 
thirds  ;  if  you  want  sturdy,  healthy  egg-mak¬ 
ing  hens,  then  ask  your  feed  store  man  for 
Chapin  Kernels  Lay- All  or  write  for  samples, 
prices,  etc.  Made  by  Chapin  8s  Co.,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  makers  of  the  famous  Unicorn 
Dairy  Ration  for  23  years. 


What’s  In  It 

All  three  feeds  contain  the 
following  ingredients  in 
amounts  of  each  that  vary 
to  suit  age  of  bird : 

Meat  Scraps,  Dried  But¬ 
termilk,  Pulverized  Oats, 
Corn  Oil  Meal,  Wheat 
Flour,  Gluten  Meal,  Alfal¬ 
fa  Meal,  Yellow  Corn  Meal, 
Wheat  Bran,  Milo,  Wheat 
Middlings,  Yellow  Hominy 
Feed,  Molasses,  Salt,  Char¬ 
coal,  Bone  Meal,  Calcium 
Carbonate. 


Name 


Pullets 


Better  Results 
Assured 


HALL’S  CHICKS 


Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J.,  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


Breed  squabs  arkd  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  48 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  206  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  29  years 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  F.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  i  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  line  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  <>f  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
"Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

If.  MbcKELLA  li’S  SON  8  CO..  Peeksklll,  N.Y. 


WENESCHICKS 


Cheaper  Than  Raising  Them 

WENE’S  "Wvan-Rocks”  (Wh.  Wyandotte-Rock  Cross) 
7  weeks  old,  S34.60  per  100,  F.  O.  B.  our  Farms.  “Brarn- 
Rof-ks”  (Brahma-Rock  Cross)  same  age;  same  price. 
Day-old  chicks  if  you  prefer  them — Wyan-Rocks, 
Bram  Rocks;  also  straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes. 
Hatches  every  week. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 

60 

100 

8.  C.  Reds . $3. 25 

*600 

$11  00 

Barred  Hocks...  3-25 

6.00 

1100 

.  2.75 

5.00 

9- 00 

.  2.75 

500 

9.00 

.  250 

450 

8  00 

500  lots  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
ilOOjt  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  •  •  McAllstervllle, 


Pa. 


Reds  and  B.  Rocks 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Hatches  every  week 
in  the  year. 

We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler 
raisers  and  can  quote  attractive 
prices  to  large  buyers. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Our  special  fall  matings  are  now  made  up  to  produce 
our  usual  “High  Grade”  fast  growing,  clean,  livable 
Chicks.  Top-notohers  for  the  broiler  Grower — all  are 
State-tested.  B.  W.  D.  free. 

A  big  Long  Island  grower  says  :  “They  are  wonderful.” 
200  12-14-  Week-old  Pullets  to  spare. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


GLOVERDALE  .V..  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  Continuously  tor  1  8  Years 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Pens  and  Trios— witli  years  of  ideal 
egg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz. 
eggs  in  pedigree.  Take  advantage  of  our  low  summer 
prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


SPECIAL. 'EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY  -  WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Very  high  quality  chicks  bred  especially  for  high  egg  pro 
duction.  Pure  Bred.  Shipped  C. (J.  D.  100!*  Live  Delivery 
Carefully  selected  by  ex  pertB. 


Bar.,  Wh..  Bf .  Rockei  Wh. 


Sil.  Led.  Wyandottes;  S.C. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

KedsjWh,,  Bf.  Orpingtons 

$8.25 

$6.00 

$11.50 

$55  00 

Jer.  Bl.  Giunts,  L.  Brahmas 

4.00 

6.00 

15.00 

72.00 

Heavy  Assorted . 

2.7  5 

5,25 

10.00 

47.50 

Catalog,  Free  Book,  ‘‘llow  to  1UI*«  Phl*k»”  with  each  order. 
THE  ADA  HATCHERY.  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO 


Hubbard  Farms  Reds— Chicks 

at  Reduced  Summer  Prices 

All  breeders  100%  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Sturdy,  livable  chicks,  early  maturing,  heavy 
laying,  large  egg  strain. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CATALOG. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Quality  Pullets  s-  c-  w.  l. 

BREEDINC  COCKERELS  Barred  Rocks 

LA  LI.  Y  FARMS  VINELANJt,  N.  J. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

August  29,  1929. 

MILK 

September  :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3.  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differentials  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 


.Sheffield  Producers : 

Class 

1, 

$3.17 ; 

Class  2,  $2.10 ;  Class  3, 

$1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  . 

$0.44 

@$0,441/2 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.43  Vi  (a 

.43  y2 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.40%  @ 

.43 

Seconds  . 

.38%  @ 

.40 

Lower  grades . 

.37V,ra 

.38 

Ladles  . 

@ 

.37 

Packing  stock . 

.31 

@ 

.32 

Renovated  . 

.38 

@ 

.391/2 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.451/0  @ 

.40 

Extra  . 

.45 

Firsts  . 

.42 

@ 

.44i/o 

Seconds  . 

.40 

( Ti 

•41 1/2 

Centralized  . 

.  ..401/4# 

.421/2 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special. $0.24 

@>$0.25 

Fancy  . 

.23 

@ 

-231/, 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  . . 

.22i/2  @ 

.23i/2 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  white  .  .  . 

$0.57 

@J$0.58V2 

Extra  . 

.51 

@ 

.56 

Average  extras . 

.48 

@ 

.50 

Extra  firsts . 

.41 

@ 

.47 

Firsts  . 

.37 

@ 

.40 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

.44 

@ 

.55 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearbv  best  . 

.47 

@ 

.51 

Gathered,  best  . 

.40 

@ 

.45 

Common  to  good  .... 

.28 

@ 

.32 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

,  SQUABS 

$0.42  @$0.45 

.30  @ 

.40 

.20  @ 

.20 

.30 

.22  @ 

.25 

.16@ 

.22 

.42  @ 

.46 

.40  @ 

.43 

.40  @ 

.50 

3.00 

1.50@ 

2.00 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . 20@ 

Fowls  . 30@ 

Ducks  . 22 @ 

Geese  . 16 @ 

Turkeys,  young  toms . 42 @ 

Hens  . 40 @ 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . . 

Culls  . 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24@$0.28 

Chickens . 26  @ 

Roosters  . 21  @ 

Ducks  . 20  (if 

Geese  . 13  @> 

Tame  rabbits . 2i@ 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.50(314.60 

Bulls  .  8.00#  9.25 

Cows  .  7.00(3  8.50 

Calves,  best . 16.00(319.00 

Common  to  good . 12.00(315.00 

Sheep  .  5. 75#  6.00 

Lambs  . 11.00(314.00 

Hogs  .  9.00@11.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.23@$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 16@  .19 

Culls  . 10@  .13 

Steers,  100  lbs . 24.00(3  24.50 

Bulls  . 14.00(3  14.50 

Cows  . 16.50@  18.50 

POTATOES 


.32 

.23 

.27 

.20 

.26 


Jersey,  150-lb.  sack . . 

L.  I..  3  55-lb.  sacks . 

.  .  4.25  @ 

5.25 

150  lbs . . 

.  .  1.75@ 

5.00 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 

5.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  S’n,  bbl.  . . 

. .  4.75@ 

6.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

,  .  $1.00@$1.50 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

.  .  2.00  @ 

3.25 

Carrots,  bu . 

2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

3.75 

Celery,  doz . 

,  .  .50  @ 

.75 

Eggplants,  bu . 

.  .  .50@ 

1.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.  1.00@ 

4.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

.  .75  @ 

1 .75 

Onions,  bu . 

2.25 

Peas,  bu . 

..  1.00@ 

4.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

..  2.00  @ 

3.00 

Spinach,  bu . 

2.50 

String  beans,  bu . 

2.25 

Sweet  corn.  100  . 

..  3.00 @ 

4.00 

Tomatoes.  6-bskt.  crate  .  . . 

.  .50  @ 

2.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

.  2.50 @ 

3.50 

dried  beans— Jobbing  Prices 

Pea 

$10  00/7?  10  NO 

Red  kidney . 

.  9.00  @ 

9.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

.  $0.75@$2.50 

Peaches,  Va.  &  W.  Va..  bu.. 

.  1.1 3  @ 

2.25 

Ind.,  bu . 

.  3.25@ 

3.50 

Pa.,  bu . 

2.50 

Jersey,  crt.  or  bu . 

.  .50  @ 

3.50 

Muskmelons,  Col.  pony  crt.. 

2.50 

Flat  crt . 

.  .75  @ 

1.25 

California,  Jumbo  crt.  .  . 

..  2.25 @ 

3.25 

Std.  crt . 

2.75 

Pony  crt . 

1.75 

Flat  crt . 

.  1.00@ 

1.25 

New  Mexico,  Jumbo  crt.. 

.  ,50@ 

1 .35 

Del.  and  Md.  Jumbo  crt.. 

.  2.00 @) 

2.75 

Std.  crt . 

.  1.50  @ 

2  25 

Pony  crt . 

..  1.25  @ 

1.75 

Flat  crt . 

1 .25 

Jersey,  crt.  or  bskt . 

.  .75  @ 

1.75 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.  .15  @ 

.18 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.25  @ 

.40 

Raspberries,  pt . 

.  ,12@> 

.18 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 

.  .75@ 

1.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . 

.$24.00  @25.00 

No.  2  . 

.  .22.00 @  23.00 

No.  3 . 

.  .14.00 @21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

.  .15.00 @23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

.  .17.00 @18.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red . 

. $1-44  % 

No.  1  Northern  Soring 

.  1.48% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 

.  1.18% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

live . 

Barley  . 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

. $0.19 

Grade  B  . 

. 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.  .  .65  @  .75 

Gathered  . 

.  ..  .45 @  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 

. .  .45  @  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .  .40  @  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

.  .  .45  @  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 06@ 

String  beans,  lb . 154/ 

Lima  beans,  lb . 20(3 \ 

Lettuce,  head  . . 10(3j 

Peaches,  doz . 30@ 


.07 

.20 

.30 

.15 

.40 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  Philadelphia  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
has  been  amply  supplied  with  all  lines  of  pro¬ 
duce  during  the  past  few  days.  Harvesting  of 
late  Summer  and  early  Pall  crops  is  now  taking 
place  in  nearby  sections,  and  from  this  date  un¬ 
til  frost,  the  movement  to  market  from  these 
areas  will  be  heavy.  Trading  was  not  sufficient 
to  move  the  tremendous  volume  of  produce,  and 
in  many  cases  sales  were  made  with  difficulty. 
Top  grades  of  nearly  all  lines  were  the  only  of¬ 
ferings  to  sell  at  satisfactory  levels.  Apples  were 
in  heavy  supply  and  met  a  slow  demand  at  un¬ 
changed  prices  for  most  varieties.  The  com¬ 
paratively  early  season  and  high  prices  earlier 
in  the  season  considerably  above  a  year  ago  has 
brought  many  Pall  varieties  on  to  the  market 
which  ordinarily  do  not  move  before  another 
month.  Nearby  Wealthies  in  %-bu.  baskets 
sold  for  65  to  90c.  while  Smokehouse  and  Iiamho 
were  mostly  75c  to  $1.  A  few  sales  of  Graven- 
steins  in  bushels  sold  for  $1  to  .$1.50,  while  Dela¬ 
ware  Grimes  Golden  sold  mostly  for  $1.75.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cantaloupe  supply  came  from 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  and  moved 
slowly  at  barely  steady  figures.  Maryland  stand¬ 
ard  36s  brought  $1  to  $1.25,  while  jumbos  sold 
for  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Western  stock  was  in  light 
receipt  as  nearby  offerings  dominated  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Iloney  Balls  were  steady  to  firm,  while 
Honey  Dews  were  mostly  unchanged  from  the 
week  before.  Peaches  were  in  very  heavy  sup¬ 
ply  and  much  of  the  ordinary  stock  was  moved 
with  difficulty.  New  .Jersey  movement  by  truck 
was  at  the  peak  of  the  season,  while  Delaware 
and  Maryland  also  moved  large  Quantities. 
Nearby  white  varieties  brought  15  to  50c  per 
%-bu.  basket  while  Elbertas  were  mostly  15  to 
65c  for  anything  other  than  fancy.  Bushel  El- 
ber.tas  sold  for  50c  to  $1,  while  crates  were 
mostly  75c  to  $1.25.  Watermelons  met  a  slow 
demand  account  of  the  cooled  weather  affecting 
the  consumption.  Pears  were  in  sliglitlv  heavier 
receipt  and  Bartletts  from  New  Jersey'  sold  for 
75c  to  $1,  with  Le  Contes  at  25  to  40c  per  %- 
bu.  basket.  The  berry  season  is  about  over  for 
the  present  year,  and  receipts  dropped  during 
the  past  week.  The  market  on  fancy  string 
beans  was  stronger  toward  the  close.  Plat  va¬ 
rieties  brought  50c  to  $1,  while  round  green 
sold  for  30  to  75c.  Wax  were  steady  at  50  to 
60c  with  poorer  down  to  25c  per  %-bu.  basket. 
Lima  beans  were  in  heavier  supply  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  eased  off  slightly  from  the  week  previous. 
Maryland  and  Delaware  bushels  sold  for  50c  to 
$1,  with  New  Jersey  stock  in  %-bu.  baskets  at 
40  to  80c.  Cabbage  moved  slowly  and  prices 
dropped  considerably  from  the  week  previous. 
Virginia  crates  were  quoted  at  $3  to  $3.25,  while 
New  Jersey  stock  brough  50  to  65c  per  %-bu. 
basket.  Celery  held  at  its  previous  price  level. 
Beets  and  carrots  were  also  unchanged.  Corn 
was  in  lighter  supply  and  a  slightly  better  tone 
to  the  market  was  noted.  New  Jersey  sacks  of 
100  ears,  yellow,  brought  $1  to  $1.50  with  a 
few  fancy  up  to  $2.  The  market  on  western 
Iceberg  was  firm  toward  the  close,  but  trading 
was  somewhat  limited.  California  crates  of  4 
to  5  dozen  heads  moved  at  $3  to  $4.  while  New 
York  State  Big  Boston  in  fairly  liberal  supply 
moved  slowly  at  25  to  05e  per  crate,  two  dozen 
heads.  The  demand  for  onions  was  slow  and  the 
market  barely  steady.  N.  Y.  and  Mass,  yellows 
sold  for  $2  to  $2.15  per  100-lb.  sack,  while 
Spanish  crates  of  50  brought  $1.75  to  $1.85,  and 
half  crates  $2.40  to  $2.50.  Tomatoes  were  in 
heavy  supply  from  nearby  and  the  market  weak. 
N.  J.  %-bu.  baskets  were  mostly  60  to  75c 
with  a  few  fancy  at  $1.  Potatoes  met  only 
fair  demand  and  the  market  was  steady.  N.  J. 
150-lb.  sacks  of  Cobblers  were  quoted  at  $4.50 
to  $4.60  with  poorer  stock  as  low  at  $3.75.  Pa. 
stock  was  mostly  $4.60.  Virginia  sweet  potatoes 
were  stronger  and  sold  for  $5  to  $5.25  per  stave 
barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Fancy  -fresh  eggs  from  nearby  sections  have 
been  scarce  on  the  Philadelphia  market  during 
the  past  few  days  and  the  market  has  worked 
itself  higher.  Quality  of  the  offerings  was 
somewhat  better  than  the  week  before,  princi¬ 
pally  on  account  of  the  cooler  weather.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  advanced  again  to  41c,  while  fresh 
firsts  were  quoted  at  37%  to  3Se.  Some  of  the 
stock  received  showed  some  heat  damage  and 
this  was  moved  at  a  discount,  as  dealers  are 
now  turning  to  storage  stocks.  Fresh  seconds 
were  mostly  33  to  35c.  Fancy  candled  stock 
was  at  a  premium  and  sold  readily  at  49  to  51c, 
while  carton  eggs  were  firm  at  51  to  52c.  Re¬ 
ceipts  dropped  slightly  from  the  week  previous 
and  since  Jan.  1,  the  total  receipts  are  now 
slightly  behind  those  of  a  year  ago.  Although 
the  in-to-storage  movement  was  heavier  than 
the  out-of -storage  movement  in  Philadelphia  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  the  storage  movement  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  now  decidedly  out. 
Dealers  prefer  to  turn  to  storage  stocks  "to  fill 
their  immediate  demands  rather  than  pay  high 
prices  for  the  stock  now  reaching  market  which 
may  show  some  heat  damage. 

Offerings  of  live  poultry  continued  light  and 
the  market  ruled  firm  for  fancy  marks,  with  de¬ 
mand  equal  to  the  task  of  absorbing  the  limited 
supplies  on  hand.  Colored  fowls  were  mostly 
31  to  32e,  while  Leghorn  stock  moved  fairly 
well  at  24  to  26c.  Spring  chickens  were  steady 
at  33  to  35c  for  fancy  Plymouth  Rock  smooth¬ 
legged  birds,  weighing  over  3  lbs.  The  smaller 
sizes  were  somewhat  slow  at  27  to  31c.  Broilers 
were  mostly  of  ordinary  quality  and  the  market 


dull.  Fancy  Spring  ducks  were  fairly  active  at 
22  to  23c.  while  old  stock  was  slow  at  20  to 
21e.  Trading  on  the  dressed  poultry  market 
was  slow  and  only  fancy  marks  met  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  demand.  F’ine  large  fowls  moved  well,  but 
ordinary  offerings  were  slow.  Chickens  were  in 
ample  supply  for  the  trade  requirements,  and 
fancy  most  sales  were  made  at  37  to  42e  for 
boxed  packed  western  stock.  Fancy  roosters 
were  steady  at  23  to  26c-;  ducks  were  unchanged 
at  24  to  25c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Only  hay  of  good  quality  moved  satisfactorily 
and  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  being  undergrades, 
were  slow  and  dull.  No'.  2  Timothy  was  un¬ 
changed  at  $18  to  $19  per  ton,  Timothy  clover 
mixed  brought  $17.50  to  $18.50.  Straw  held 
steady  but  trading  and  demand  was  only  moder¬ 
ate.  New  offerings  of  wheat  straw  sold  for  $12 
to  $13  per  ton.  j.  m.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Dreamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairv,  lb., 
53c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  49c;  undersized  eggs, 
doz..  40c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  58c. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb..  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
Whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream, 
qt..  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  pk„  40c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  berries,  black,  qt., 
20c;  berries,  red,  qt.,  30e;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb..  4c;  cab¬ 
bage,  red,  head,  5c;  cucumbers,  8  for  15c;  pick¬ 
ling,  100,  60c:  new  carrots,  bch,  5c;  celery,  4 
behs,  25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  dandelion  greens, 
pk.,  20c;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c; 
horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg 
lettuce,  head,  5c;  onions,  green,  bch.,  5c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $1;  peaches,  Elberta,  bu.,  $2;  new 
potaoes,  pk.,  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parslev, 
bch,  5c;  green  peas,  3  qts.,  25c;  green  corn,  doz., 
Joe;  pineapples,  each  10  to  20c;  pieplant,  lb.. 
5c;  radishes,  bch,  5c;  salsify,  bch.  10c;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  3c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  string 
beans,  wax,  6  qts.,  25e;  spinach,  pk.,  25e;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  lb..  3c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  4c;  turnips, 
rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  geese,  lb.,  50c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  38c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  35e;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  40c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  35c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25e;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c:  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  20c:  sliced, 
lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins, 
lb.,  24c. 

-  SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  23c;  Spring,  lb..  25c;  dressed,  lb., 
46  to  50c;  fowls,  libe,  lb..  25  to  32c;  yearlings, 
live,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  Leghorns.  26  to  28c;  broilers, 
Dje,  ]l>.,  28  to  30c;  dressed,  lb.,  50c;  squabs,  pair, 
00  to  00c ;  butter,  II).,  52  to  58c;  eggs,  grade  A, 
doz.,  48  to  50c:  fancy,  white,  crate,  $15;  grade 
A,  $13.50  to  $14;  unclassified,  $12;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  50  to  55e. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  35c;  cauliflower,  head,  15  to  25c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  60  to  90c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2- 

beans,  wax,  bu.,  $1.50;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
35c;  dill.  doz.  bchs,  50c;  endive,  bch,  15c; 

garlic,  lb.,  10c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  6c;  honey, 
qt.,  60  to  75c;  caps,  25c;  kohlrabi,  bch,  5c; 

leeks,  doz.  behs,  35  to  40c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50 

to  $2;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  peas,  bu.,  $2;  peppers,  bu., 
$1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c;  sweet  corn,  doz  ears  15 
to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  90c;  Summer 
squash,  doz.,  40  to  GOc;  tomatoes,  qt.,  10  to 
15c;  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

.  Fruits.— Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cherries, 
sweet,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  elderberries,  bu.,  $1; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  25c;  long  blacks,  qt.,  20c; 
plums,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  pears,  bu..  $2  to  $2.25; 
peaches,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  S-qt.  bskt,  65c. 

Hay,  mixed,  $12  to  $15. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  IV.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

August  27,  1929. 

Despite  dry  weather  which  has  continued 
throughout  the  growing  season,  most  native  pro¬ 
duce  continues  in  plentiful  supply  at  Boston. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good  on  best.  Duchess  ord.,  50c  to  $1.50;  fancy, 
$1.75  to  $2.25.  Gravensteins  ord.,  50c  to  $1.50; 
best,  $2  to  $2.50.  Williams,  $1  to  $1.50;  few 
large  extra  fancy,  $2  to  $2.50.  Wealthy  fancy, 
$1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans.  — -  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  green  and  wax,  $1  to  $2-  few 
fancy,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Shells,  $1  to  $2.  Limas, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
N.  S.,  32-qt.  erts.,  27  to  35c  qt. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  18  bchs.,  50c  to  $1;  cut-off,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  $1.25  to  $1.75  18  bchs.  N.  Y.,  2-3 
crt.,  few  sales,  $3. 

Corn. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best.  Native,  50  to  60  cukes,  $1  to  $2.50;  few 
higher  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  heads,  25  to  50e  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y., 
24  heads,  best,  50  to  75c.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz., 
best.  $2.50  to  $3. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box.;  white  pickling, 
small,  $2.50  to  $2.75  %  box. 

Peppers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hot.  $1.10  to  $1.25;  Sweet  Bell,  $1.10  to 
$1.35  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.,  various  varieties,  75c 
to  $1.25  1%-bu.  hamp. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1.60  to  $1.85  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.,  150- 
lb.  sacks,  mostly  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Me.,  100-lb. 
bags.  $2.65  to  $2.75. 

^  Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  50  to  GO  bchs.,  35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  85e  to  $1.10  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  hothouse,  mostly  4  to  7c  lb.  Out¬ 
door,  50  to  75c:  few.  $1  %  box. 

Hay. — Market  quiet.  Receipts  and  demand 
light.  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to  $26.  Eastern,  $16 
to  $21.  Clover  mixed.  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter. — Market  unsettled.  Creamery  extras, 
43%c;  firsts,  41%  to  43c;  seconds,  40  to  41c  lb. 

Eggs.- — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  57c;  white  extras,  55  to  56c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  52c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  extras  held, 
27  to  28c;  firsts  held,  25  to  26c;  fresh,  25  to  26c; 
western  extras  held,  26  to  28c;  firsts  held,  24  to 
27%c;  fresh,  23  to  24c  lb. 


September  7,  1929 

Dried  Beans.— N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $10  o-  . 
$10.50.  Calif.,  small  white,  $11.75  to  Si  y„i 
low  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $8.75.  Red  Kidnev  Sq -,q 
$9.75  100-lb.  sacks.  ' ’  to 

Wool.— Market  firm,  demand  quiet.  No  nri™ 
changes  noted.  Receipts  of  domestic  at  nort  nt 
Boston  for  week  ending  Aug.  24,  8,080,000  lbs 
Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  38  to  soA. 
clothing.  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  44 
45c;  clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combi#  4k0 
Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing,  92  to  q£: 
clothing,  83  to  87c;  %  blood,  combine  95  ,1 
96c;  clothing,  84  to  87c:  %  blood,  confbing  m 
to  S7c;  clothing,  80  to  85c.  Terr.,  combing  qo 
to  95c:  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood,  combing 
93  to  96c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood,  combine 
88  to  91c;  clothing  85  to  90c:  %  blood,  .  omb- 
mg.  18  to  82c;  clothing.  72  to  77c:  low  V,  blood 
combing,  65  to  70c;  clothing,  62  to  65c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVE  STOCK 

T,  H°gs.— Supply  light,  market  firm,  demand  fair 
Bulk  of  sales,  $11  to  $11.50. 

Cattle.— Supply  butcher  cattle  fairlv  liberal- 
market  weak  with  some  sales  25  to  50c  lower : 
bulls  barely  steady;  demand  slow.  Vealer  sun' 
ply  light;  market  50c  to  $1  higher;  demand  fair¬ 
ly  active. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $6  to  $8-  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $5  to  $6. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $7  to  $8  50 
Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $11.50  to  siv 
cull  and  common,  $9.50  to  $11.50. 

Sheep. — None  offered. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  about  normal;  market 
firm  on  better  grades;  weak  on  others-  demand 
good  for  qualified  stock,  slow  for  lower  grades 
Choice,  head,  $215  to  $230;  good,  $175  to  $215: 
medium,  $100  to  $140;  common,  $70  to  $90.  ’ 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


Aug.  27. — Home-grown  peaches  are  beginning 
to  come  into  the  market  and  prices  are  easier 
A  few  home-grown  pears  are  also  arriving 
Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady 


creamery. 


A,  42  to  48c ;  grade  b!  38c;  grade' C,  3#  to^  Slc  - 
nearby  at  mark,  38  to  45c. 


Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  28  to 
35c;  chickens,  39  to  43c;  broilers,  36c-  old 
roosters,  23  to  25c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  turkevs, 
41  to  46c.  Live  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  24  to  30c’ 
broilers,  23  to  32c;  old  roosters,  20  to  21c- 
ducks,  22  to  26c. 


Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples, 
grown,  Duchess,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50; 
parent.  $1.75  to  $2;  Wealthy,  $ 
trachan,  $3  to  $3.50.  Potatoes, 
grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.90;  Va.,  bbl 
sweets,  Va.,  bbl.,  $6  to  $6.25. 


steady;  home- 
Yellow  Trans- 
2.50;  Red  As- 
weaker;  bome- 
.,  $2.50  to  $6; 


Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10;  pea,  medium,  $11  to  $11.50; 
white  kidney,  $14  to  $15;  marrow,  $15.50  to 
$16.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.15. 


Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  qt..  18  to 
-lc;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $2  to  $3.50;  elderber- 
£ies,_ bu.,  $1;  grapes.  Cal.,  Thompson,  24-lb.  lug. 
$1.2o  to  $1.50;  Malagas.  $2.25  to  $4;  honey- 
dews,  Ariz.,  crate.  $2.75;  huckleberries,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  peaches,  home-grown,  bu., 
90c  to  $2;  pears,  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  plums,  4-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  30c;  water¬ 
melons,  35  to  90c. 


Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
wax,  50c  to  $1;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cabbage, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz.,  75  to 
90c;  corn,  doz.,  25  to  35c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  kohl¬ 
rabi, _  doz.,  50  to  GOc;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate,  45 
to  75c;_ peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  peppers,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1.25:  pumpkins,  bu.,  $1;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  25c;  romaine,  bu.,  40  to  50e;  spinach,  bu., 
$1;  squash,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  12-qt. 
bskt.,  40  to  GOc;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50. 

Sweets. — Iloney,  steady;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  buckwheat,  $3.50  to  $4. 
Maple  products,  firm;  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $17 
to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $18;  oat  straw.  $10 
to  $12;  wheat  bran,  carlo t,  ton,  $28.50;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $31;  red-dog,  $40;  cottonseed,  36 
per  cent  protein.  $41.50:  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$55;  hominy,  $43.80;  gluten,  $39.90;  oatfeed. 
$15.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu..  $3  to  $3.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $15  to  $16.50;  Alsike,  $1S  to  $10;  .clover, 
$18  to  $20.  C.  H.  B. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 

Aug.  26. — Ohio-grown  clover  seed  excels  all 
others  for  this  section  according  to  experiments 
of  one  of  the  county  farms  after  a  test  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Colorado,  Oregon,  French  and 
Italian  seed.  Michigan  and  Colorado  seeds 
rated  second. 

Some  apprehension  is  felt  regarding  the  corn 
crop  in  this  section,  as  it  is  feared  that,  unless 
we  have  a  late  season,  there  will  be  much  soft 
corn.  The  crop  seems  good  otherw-ise.  Potato 
prospects  are  good. 

The  honey  crop  has  been  good  so  far.  Golden- 
rod  is  now  coming,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the 
bee’s  last  chance,  the  wild  aster.  There  has 
been  a  Fall  feel  in  the  air  recently,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  nights  the  temperature  has  dropped  dan¬ 
gerously  near  the  frost  mark.  A  frost  now,  or 
even  a  few  days  later  would  mean  damage  to 
crops  that  could  hardly  be  estimated,  as  toma¬ 
toes,  sweet  corn,  potatoes  and  other  garden 
crops  are  just  now-  coming  on. 

This  has  happened  at  an  even  earlier  date 
than  this,  as  in  the  “50  Years  Ago  Today’’ 
column  of  the  Youngstown  Telegram  of  a  few 
days  ago,  a  killing  frost  was  recorded  in  this 
section. 

Youngstown  Produce. — Butter,  creamery  first, 
45c;  creamery  extra.  48c:  cheese,  N.  Y.  State, 
new,  27c;  N.  Y.  State,  old.  33c;  oleo,  vegetable 
fat,  19%c:  animal  fat,  25%c;  eggs,  fresh,  4-c; 
flour,  Winter  wheat,  $6.75;  Spring  wheat,  $9.50. 

Cleveland  Produce. — Butter,  extra,  45%  J® 
46c;  extra  firsts,  41%  to  42%c;  seconds,  40% 
to  41%c,  eggs,  firsts,  35%e;  ordinaries,  29c; 
poultry,  fowls,  28  to  30c;  broilers,  28  to  3-e; 
Leghorn.  22  to  24c;  Leghorn  broilers,  24  to  -6c; 
Spring  ducks,  22  to  24c. 

Cleveland  Live  Stock. — Hogs,  receipts,  5,000; 
250  to  350  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11.25;  200  to  250  lbs., 
$11.10  to  $11.85;  160  to  200  lbs..  $11.75  to 
$11.90;  130  to  160  lbs.,  $11  to  $11.90;  90  to 
130  lbs..  $10.75  to  $11;  packing  sows,  $9  to 
$9.75.  Cattle,  receipts  1,000,  calves  1.000;  beer 
steers.  $8.50  to  $10.50;  beef  cows,  $7  to  *»• 
low  cutter  and  cutter  cows,  $5.50  to  $6.50 . 
ers,  $15.50  to  $18.50.  Sheep,  receipts  J.oou, 
bulk  fat  lambs,  $13.50  to  $13.75;  bulk  fat  ewes, 
$6  to  $6.50.  E.  S.  H. 


Two  farmers  met  in  town  a  few  days 
after  a  cyclone  hit  the  countryside,  “ves, 
it  did  quite  a  bit  of  damage  out  our  way, 
said  one  reflectively.  “By  the  way, 
Hank,  was  that  new  barn  of  yours  in¬ 
jured  any?”  “I  can’t  say  rightly,’  he 
answered  slowly.  “I  ain’t  found  it  yet. 
— The  Outlook. 
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A  Country  Woman  in  Spain 

Part  I 

Barcelona,  Feb.  4,  1928.— Here  I  am 
;  ancient  Barcelona  (founded,  they 
‘him  by  Hercules,  just  400  years  before 
Romulus  founded  Rome),  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Spaniards!  I  have  been  out 
In  day,  first  to  a  Spanish  bank,  then  to 
'*  tourist’s  office,  then  to  the  American 
‘consulate,  and  finally  to  a  few  gorgeous 
churches,  parks,  fountains  and  monu¬ 
ments  all  on  foot  and  without  a  guide — 

1  who  can’t  walk  for  10  minutes  in 
Greenwich  Village  without  losing  my 
bearings!  . 

It  was  very  rough  crossing  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  I  was  very  sick.  There  was 
such  a  gale  off  Corsica  that  we  were  ear¬ 
ned  40  miles  out  of  our  course,  and  ar¬ 
rived  here  three  or  four  hours  late,  in 
the  teeth  of  a  spectacular  thunderstorm. 
jt  was  a  beautiful  trip,  though,  especially 
in  the  late  afternoon,  when  we  skirted 
ranges  of  violet  hills  and  seemed  to  be 
sailing  right  into  the  sunset.  The  clouds 
had  an  irridescent  quality  that  I  have 
never  seen  anywhere  else  as  if  they  had 
been  dipped  in  a  rainbow.  How  glad  I 
was  to  get  through  the  customs,  and  to 
this  pleasant  “Hotel  d'Espagne,”  and  to 
fall  into  bed!  The  sheets  here  are  per¬ 
fumed — it  was  the  first  thing  I  noticed, 
except  the 

“Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 

And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the 
ships 

And  the  magic  of  the  sea.” 

If  you  want  some  more  poetry  : 

“Spain’s  daughters  are  no  Amazons, 

But  framed  for  all  the  watching  arts 
of  love.” 

The  ladies  wear  transparent  black  lace 
scarfs  on  their  heads  for  the  street,  and 
working-women  wear  colored  silk  ker¬ 
chiefs.  Everything  is  brilliant  with  color; 
the  buildings,  inside  and  out  (wonder¬ 
ful  work  in  twisted  iron,  and  domes  and 
cupolas  that  seem  to  be  made  of  majolica) , 
gorgeous  dashes  of  color  in  dress.  I  saw 
one  workman  in  pink  breeches  and  a 
bright  blue  shirt,  with  white  sash,  an¬ 
other  in  buff  breeches  and  cap,  turquoise 
blue  shirt  and  broad  black  sash,  and  sky 
and  sea  of  the  most  intense  blue. 

February  5. — Long  day’s  trip  to  Lara- 
grossa — a  paradise  of  cherry  and  peach 
orchards  in  full  bloom,  followed  by  end¬ 
less  miles  of  wild,  desolate  country,  with 
jagged  sierras — saw-toothed  ranges  of 
bills — on  the  horizon  sparse,  gray-green 
vegetation,  and  little  infrequent  pueblos 
(I  suppose  adobe)  which  look  as  if  they 
were  carved  out  of  the  earth  rather  than 
built  up  from  it.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
“sage-brush  country,”  and  the  pictures  of 
cliff-dwellings.  Interspersed  with  these 
there  were  valleys  and  verdant  table¬ 
lands,  with  innumerable  flocks,  of  sheep, 
the  shepherd  visually  wrapped  in  a  cloak 
or  “plaid,”  crook  in  hand,  and  one  or 
two  wonderfully  active  little  dogs  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Weather  is  colder  than  on  the 
coast,  and  my  compartment  was  heated 
by  a  long  iron  foot-w7armer  filled  with  hot 
coals.  Manners  are  courtlier  than  in 
France,  much  difference  being  paid  to 
women,  perhaps  because  they’re  so  hand¬ 
some!  Even  the  roughest  workmen  are 
quick  to  observe  what  you  want,  and  to 
avoid  incommoding  you  in  the  slightest 
way.  I  traveled  today  with  one  attrac¬ 
tive  senora  who  showed  a  decided  wish 
to  be  friendly,  and  was  amused  by  my 
phrase-book  by  the  help  of  which  we  con¬ 
versed  quite  a  bit  (the  language  is  gut¬ 
tural  and  not  as  melodious  as  Italian, 
the  many  th  sounds  giving  it  a  lispy  ef¬ 
fect).  It  was  so  warm  that  she  took  off 
her  coat,  disclosing  the  fact  that  her 
gauzy  head-covering  was  part  of  a  large 
square  of  almost  transparent  black  silk 
which  she  wore  draped  about  her  person. 

February  8. — Reached  Pamplona  last 
evening,  and  this  morning  I  walked 
straight  out  into  the  country  for  four  or 
five  miles,  through  as  lovely  scenery  as 
I  ever  saw7,  as  Pamplona  lies  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  plateau  ringed  in  by 
mountains.  Everything  w7as  white  with 
bost,  but  the  sky  cloudless  and  sunshine 
deliciously  genial.  Much  plowing  was 
going  on,  generally  with  two  yoke  of 
brown  or  cream-colored  oxen  with  a  mule 
leading,  sometimes  one  yoke  and  two  don¬ 
keys  tandem,  sometimes  four  donkeys  tan¬ 
dem.  In  digging,  men  use  two  very 
heavy  forks,  taking  one  in  each  hand  and 
pressing  on  one  with  each  foot,  and  jerk- 
mg  up  the  earth  with  a  great  effort. 
Many,  very  pretty  country  girls  were 
coming  into  town  seated  on  donkeys, 
ioaded  with  heavy  panniers,  the  girl  al- 
ways  sitting  sidewise,  on  a  bright-colored 
blanket.  The  women  are  very  handsome, 
hut  not  as  soft  and  womanly  as  the 
Italian  girls — almost  always  pride  in 
Uleir  looks  and  hearing.  Complexions 
'ary  from  very  dark  to  quite  fair,  with 
3  or  S°f4en  blonde. 

Alter  a  delicious  lunch,  rest  and  change 
,J  dt'ess,  I  drove  for  two  hours  in  a  two- 
J°rs®  hab>  seeing  among  o  her  things  the 
fV  t-  °^'e  Cathedral  (such  wonderful 
^  anting,  and  responses  by  a  boys’  so- 
tfiat  I  could  hardly  bear  to  leave), 
mu  il  ,lng  (n°t  a  bull-fight,  however), 
„  a  a“  the  visitors’  “sights,”  and  wound 
day  with  a  stroll  through  the  town, 
np  a  ait  of  shopping,  and  watching  the 
of  nn’  ?s  what  I  really  enjoy  most 

knr™  t  , 's  *s  as  good  a  program  as  I 
of  f°r  a  one-day  stop  in  a  foreign 

irl  3e?(^s9mew^ere  that  the  people  here 
bpi;  f°r  “stubborn  honesty,”  and  I 

'e  it.  The  other  day  I  offered  a 


cab-driver  a  two-peseta  piece,  thinking 
that  about  right,  and  he  saying,  “No: 
una-una,”  and  holding  up  one  finger  ad- 
monisliingly,  firmly  handed  me  back  a 
peseta !  There  was  no  meter,  and  no  one 
else  present — no  apparent  reason  why  he 
shouldn’t  take  all  he  could  get.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  notice  that  coins  are  always 
rung  in  the  shops,  showing  that  there  are 
counterfeiters  abroad. 

So  many  things  strike  a  stranger  as 
novel  and  picturesque.  The  men  wear 
serapes  (narrow  blankets  or  shawls,  and 
muffle  up  their  heads  and  faces,  covering 
their  mouths  completely,  especially  in  the 
early  morning.  Women  do  nothing  of 
the  sort !  In  the  morning,  too,  little  coke 
or  wood  fires  are  kept  burning  in  pans  or 
kettles  along  the  street.  A  common  street 
sign  is  “Vinos  y  Comidas”  (wines  and 
dinners),  and  I  noticed  one  such  with 
a  niche  or  shrine  containing  a  bas-relief 
of  Jesus,  just  over  it !  There  are  fewer 
beggars  than  in  the  Italian  towns 
( though  still  a  good  many),  and  I  think 
more  street  musicians,  and  men  and  even 
women  sing  on  the  street  as  naturally  as 
birds  sing  at  daybreak.  Beggars  are  “au¬ 
thorized”  by  the  municipality,  and  are 
often  mutilated  or  deformed  and  tragical¬ 
ly  sad-looking.  Spaniards  can  be  very 
gay,  but  I  never  saw  countenances  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  for  expressing  the  darker  emo¬ 
tions — anger,  scorn  and  profound  melan¬ 
choly.  Policemen  are  many  and  vigilant, 
and  everywhere  there  are  soldiers  (in  pic¬ 
turesque  uniforms  faced  with  scarlet), 
and  sentries  pacing  up  and  down  in  front 
of  their  sentry-boxes.  Lotteries,  evident¬ 
ly  licensed  are  common,  and  you’re  apt 
to  find  yourself  in  a  lottery-bank  when 


In  caring  for  caged  birds  strict  clean¬ 
liness  is  essential— avoid  dishes  with  cor¬ 
ners  which  hold  dirt — use  round  cups  or 
dishes.  Keep  all  water  dishes  absolutely 
clean.  Feed  the  bird  and  attend  to  its 
cage  regularly,  at  the  same  time  every 
morning  if  possible.  Change  water  sey- 
eral  times  each  day.  When  the  habit  is 
formed  there  will  be  less  danger  of  the 
bird’s  being  forgotten.  If  possible,  never 
delegate  the  care  to  another  person,  who, 
however,  well  meaning,  not  having  the 
same  interest  in  it,  may  forget  all  about 
it  with  disastrous  results.  If  a  brass  cage 
is  not  kept  perfectly  clean,  verdigris  col¬ 
lects  and  the  bird  will  peck  at  it  and  suf¬ 
fer  in  health — perhaps  die. 

When  a  canary  is  restless  either  the 
food  is  not  to  its  taste,  or  it  has  no  food 
in  the  seed  dish,  or  the  water  dish  may  be 
empty,  or  the  bird  may  want  grit  or  may 
feel  a  draft,  or  feel  the  presence  of  a  cat 
or  mouse  or  of  some  object  to  which  it  is 
not  accustomed. 

Feed  liemp-seed  sparingly.  Give  no 
salt. 

Place  a  piece  of  cuttlefish  bone  between 
the  bars  of  cage  where  the  bird  can  easily 
sharpen  his  bill  on  it  and  eat  a  little  if  he 
wants  it. 

Be  sure  to  have  good  gravel  for  bot¬ 
tom  of  cage.  Gravel  is  as  necessary  for 
birds  as  salt  is  for  human  beings.  Red 
gravel  is  said  to  be  the  best,  although  sil¬ 
ver  gravel  of  best  quality  is  liked  by  some 
bird  owners.  Red  gravel  is  preferable  to 
silver  gravel,  because  the  birds  are  fonder 
of  it,  and  it  helps  to  digest  the  food  with¬ 
out  the  risk  to  the  bird.  Silver  gravel  is 
simply  sand  of  the  seashore,  sharp  and 
glass-like  in  its  nature,  and  liable  to  cut 


Turkeys  on  Range 


you  want  to  change  a  traveler’s  check ! 
Shops  are  almost  universally  kept  by  men 
or  boys,  and  there  are  few  women  guests 
in  the  hotels  —  in  fact,  I’ve  repeatedly 
been  the  only  one,  but  never  once  have 
I  felt  conspicuous  or  uncomfortable,  so 
perfect  are  the  men’s  manners. 

DORA  READ  GOODAXE. 


The  Care  of  Caged  Canaries 

The  American  Humane  Education  So¬ 
ciety,  with  offices  at  180  Long  wood  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.,  issues  a  leaflet  giving  the 
following  information  : 

Canaries  should  be  kept  in  a  warm 
pleasant  place,  carefully  protected  from 
draft.  Give  them  fresh  water  and  seed 
daily.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with 
gravel.  If  troubled  with  looseness  of 
bowels,  place  a  rusty  nail  in  the  drinking 
water.  Clean  cage  once  a  day  and  let 
them  bathe  three  times  a  week,  especially 
during  the  warm  weather. 

Many  canaries  are  kept  by  persons 
who  know  little  or  nothing  regarding 
their  care  or  treatment.  Anyone  keeping 
a  canary  should  give  it  the  best  Sicily 
canary  seed  obtainable,  and  occasionally 
Summer  rape  seed.  Do  not  give  damp 
seed  as  it  is  likely  to  lump  and  turn  sour. 
Always  prepare  fresh  each  feeding  if  a 
moist  food  is  necessary  for  the  bird’s 
health.  There  are  birds  killed,  or  have 
their  voices  permanently  injured  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  use  of  hard,  musty,  wormy 
seed  or  varieties  which  are  injurious. 

Seed  should  always  be  purchased  at  a 
first-class  bird  store,  always  select  the 
best.  Seed  put  up  in  fancy  packages  is 
often  hard  and  old  and  unfit  for  canaries, 
seed  sold  in  bulk  is  usually  fresher. 

Every  two  or  three  days  the  bird  should 
have  a  piece  of  lettuce  or  a  small  piece 
of  apple  or  orange,  and  after  the  bird  has 
been  accustomed  to  it  a  bit  of  lettuce 
every  day  is  a  fine  thing.  A  bird  out  of 
condition  should  be  fed  in  the  morning 
some  stale  whole-wheat  bread  soaked  in 
a  little  warm  milk. 

During  the  molting  season,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  .Tune  until  September,  birds 
should  be  given  a  little  grated,  hard-boiled 
egg  about  three  times  a  week  and  a  small 
piece  of  lettuce  about  twice  a  month. 
Birds  should  be  kept  out  of  draft  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  Cover  the  cage  with 
a  light-weight  cloth  to  protect  the  bird 
from  glare  of  electric  light  and  falling 
temperature  during  the  night. 


through  the  craw  and  kill  the  bird  that 
swallows  it. 

Seed  and  water  vessels  should  be  placed 
inside  the  cage,  not  fixed  outside,  as  in 
the  hurried  changing  of  vessels  they  may 
not  slip  into  their  exact  places  and  the 
poor  bird  will  be  unable  to  reach  the  con¬ 
tents  properly  and  suffer  more  or  less  be¬ 
fore  the  trouble  is  discovered. 

The  usual,  small,  oblong  dish  furnished 
for  a  bird-bath  is  not  suitable,  in  so 
much  as  at  is  not  wide  enough  for  the 
bird  to  splash  himself  as  well  as  he 
should.  Use  a  deep  saucer  or  a  flower 
pot  saucer  if  nothing  like  a  deep  saucer 
is  obtainable. 

It  is  much  more  satisfactory  in  giving 
the  bird  its  daily  bath,  to  have  a  news¬ 
paper  or  a  piece  of  oil-cloth  to  set  the 
saucer  on,  then  put  the  top  of  the  cage 
over  it  while  the  bottom  of  the  cage  is 
being  cleaned.  In  this  way  the  bird  can 
bathe  in  comfort  and  not  wet  the  gravel. 

Almost  all  the  diseases  to  which  caged 
birds  are  subject,  arise  from  improper 
management.  If  duly  fed  on  the  correct 
foods,  their  cages  regularly  cleaned  and 
kept  in  good  air,  disease  will  seldom  make 
its  appearance. 

Inferior  diet,  whether  seed  or  prepared 
food,  is  the  cause  of  almost  all  diseases, 
but  colds  are  another  prolific  source.  How 
frequently  is  a  bird  hung  up  close  to  the 
top  corner  of  a  window,  with  the  sash 
down  a  foot,  and  a  strong  draft  of  air 
blowing  upon  it,  or  placed  in  a  room 
which  is  warm  during  the  day  and  cold  at 
night !  In  these  and  similar  ways  many 
fine  birds  are  killed  by  taking  cold. 
Never  hang  the  birdcage  in  the  direct 
rays  of  the  hot  sun.  The  bird  needs  sun¬ 
shine,  but  should  not  be  left  for  hours 
with  no  covering  from  the  heat. 

Do  not  give  your  bird  lump  sugar  or 
other  delicacies.  He  will  eat  them  greedi¬ 
ly  enough,  but  they  will  endanger  his 
health  and  ruin  his  song. 

When  a  bird  is  in  good  health,  his 
feathers  are  sleek  and  smooth,  adhering 
closely  to  the  body.  Whenever  you  per¬ 
ceive  him  sitting  dull  and  bunchy,  some¬ 
thing  is  out  of  order. 

If  the  bird  is  troubled  with  lice,  soak 
a  tablespoon  of  quassia  chips  in  a  pint 
of  water,  and  put  this  solution  in  the 
bird’s  bathing  dish  instead  of  ulain  water. 


CARPENTER’S 


Size  24x36x12  in. 


NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COOP 

Designed  to  comply 
with  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

PRICE,  $1.10 

F.  U.  B.  Orange,  Va. 


W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Virginia. 


Little  Girl:  “Black  hens  are  cleverer 
than  white  ones,  aren’t  they,  mummie?” 
Mother:  “Why,  dear?”  Little  Girl: 
“  ’Cos  the  black  hens  can  lay  white  eggs, 
and  the  white  ones  can’t  lay  black.” — 
London  Humorist. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  SI  O  per  100;  Light  and  Heavy,  SI  2;  All 
Heavy,  SI  4.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more,  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Pay  after 
arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Better  order 
right  now.  Thousands  hatching  daily.  Immediate 
shipment.  We  hatch  all  year.  Send  for  folder. 
SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1B04 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Rhode  Island  Reds  SffiVitSVW.  SS 

Range  raised,  well  bred  and  developed.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  O.O. D.  on  approval.  WM.  DAILEY,  leaingtan.  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

RAIJY  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $  N  00  per  100 
_  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  100 

CHICKS  S.  C.  Reds .  10.00  per  100 

Sept.  Delivery  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

600  lots  14c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100 %  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 

circular  C.  P.  LEISTER,  M cAllstervlUe,  Penna. 

DR.  ROMIG’Sa^'S'v  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  IRIO.OO  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  12.410  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

100 it  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  HOMIG.  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


MULSH’S 


White  Wyandottes 
White  and  Barred  Rocks 
Heavy  Mixed 

100  per  cent  live  t 

JAS.  E.  ULSH 


SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 

.  $11.00  per  100 

.  10.00  per  lOO 

8.00  per  lOO 
rrlval.  Prepaid. 

BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  10c. 

Heavy  Mixed .  Be. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  1 00 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  HAlIMG  A  KIINFK,  Reaver  8prln?H,  Penna 

Better  Quality  Broiler  Chicks 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Orders  booked  for  Fall  and 
Winter  delivery  at  low  O.  O.  D.  prices.  Hatches  weekly. 

Circular.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Waahlnglonvllle,  Pa. 

/">*  •  f„0.  O.  D.— Barred  Rocks,  $10—100;  $90—1,000. 

U/lICrtS  Heavy  Mixed,  $8 — 100.  White  Rocks,  $11— 
100.  Large  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  $9 — 100.  100%  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  TWIN  lUTOIIEIlY,  Mot  ILtorvIMo,  Pa. 

LS.  C.  W.  Dill  I  ETC  From  N.Y.  Slato  Cerll- 
EGHORN  rULLCIO  fled  and  Grado  A  Hena 

Production  bred,  disease  free,  range  grown.  12  week, 

SI  .35  ea.  EDW.  MAYER*  BON,  Bridgehampton.L  I. ,N. Y. 

U/fHTC  WVAWnnTTCC  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearlings. 
Will  IE.  WIArlUlMlto  Special  Summer  Price. 

Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.  P.  A.  Certified. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1  85-A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Martin's  Strain.  Winners 
and  layers,  young  stock,  SI  .50  and  up.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  PEOLA  POULTRY  TAROS,  leaver  Springs,  Pa. 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

COLUMBIA  PO  ULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.J. 

Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males, 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Hatches  weekly. 
Low  prices.  1,000  lots. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 

“Purebred”  Barred  Rocks  •ISb°?e?ei.ooo; 

Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Black  Giants,  $15.00  per 
100.  Prompt  service.  C.  O.  I).  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Chan.  F.  Ewiiiif^  Kt.  I  McClure,  Penna. 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  $10.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  $8.00  a  100 
Herbster’*  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88,  McClure,  Pa. 


BAUliED  HOCK  CHICKS— For  Broiler*.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  0.  C. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  k  POULTRY  FARM,  Heaford,  Delaware 


I RED-TO-L AY  BARRED  ROCKS,  PULLETS  AND 
>  COCKERELS.  J,  TROPEANO,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.  Y. 


IUCKS— Pekins,  Wh.  Muscovies.  Booklet  Duck  Grov- 
P  iug,  10c  stamps.  BREEDERS  8UPI*LY,  Cobleakill.  N.  Y. 
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TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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AGENTS 

WANTED 

THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER 

can  use  several  farm 
paper  salesmen  in 
the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania. 
Write  at  once  giving 
your  experience  and 
territory  desired. 

The  rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Not  only  do  I  enjoy  the  various  ar¬ 
ticles,  but  I  have  saved  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  paper  by  your  exposures  in 
Publisher’s  Desk.  I  have  an  order  all 
ready  and  check  made  out  for  a  supply  of 
Face-a-Lites  and  your  August  17  issue 
came  just  in  time  to  save  me  a  loss,  as 
it  exposed  this  scheme.  This  is  the  fourth 
time  you  have  saved  me  a  loss  recently 
for  I  am  a  salesman  looking  for  worth¬ 
while  things  to  handle,  and  I  almost  fell 
for  various  schemes.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  your  advice. 

Massachusetts.  e.  m.  c. 

We  merely  printed  the  experience  of 
another  subscriber  with  this  sales  propo¬ 
sition  referred  to.  The  little  item  served 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  in 
saving  other  readers  from  a  similar  loss. 

About  a  week  ago  an  agent  came  with 
some  pictures.  He  said  they  were  hand- 
painted.  and  wanted  to  make  pictures  to 
sell.  He  said  he  was  working  for  the  De 
Luxe  Art  Studio,  225  N.  Green  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  I  didn’t  bite,  but  I  want  to 
know  the  reliability  of  this  company  as  it 
sounds  fishy  to  me  whether  they  are  re¬ 
liable  or  not?  Agent  said  the  price  of 
the  painting  of  one  picture  would  be  $30. 
They  had  two  slips,  one  was  pink  and 
one  green.  If  you  drew  a  green  one  that 
was  worth  $15,  and  the  pink  one  was  a 
blank ;  then  you  could  have  a  free  pic¬ 
ture  painted  or  two  for  $15.  I  think  I 
saw  them  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

New  York.  mrs.  c.  w.  m. 

This  woman’s  recollection  is  correct. 
The  “lucky  envelope”  scheme  described, 
and  as  employed  by  the  De  Luxe  Art 
Studio  and  the  Chicago  Portrait  Co.,  has 
been  exposed  in  this  department  numer¬ 
ous  times;  $15  is  the  price  the  concern 
charges  for  two  pictures.  The  represen¬ 
tation  that  the  price  of  one  picture  is  $30 
and  you  get  a  reduced  price  and  an  extra 
picture  at  $15  because  of  drawing  the 
lucky  envelope  with  the  green  slip  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  snare  to  lead  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  to  believe  she  is  getting  a  bargain. 
We  never  heard  of  a  case  where  the  pros¬ 
pect  did  not  draw  the  lucky  envelope. 

In  the  May  4  issuq  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  we  published  a  letter  from  a 
California  correspondent  bearing  on  the 
Atascadero  Development  Syndicate  at 
Atascadero,  Calif.,  which  made  charges 
with  regard  to  the  management  as  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Oscar  L.  Willett.  This  letter 
was  inadvertently  published  without  prior 
investigation  of  the  facts.  Upon  a 
thorough  investigation  we  find  that  the 
accusations  were  not  justified  and  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  editorial  comments  were 
also  unjustified.  Atascadero  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  promotion  of  E.  G.  Lewis  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  same  reckless  manner  that 
was  characteristic  of  all  Lewis’  enter¬ 
prises.  Under  Lewis’  management  the 
development  was  known  as  Atascadero 
Estates,  Inc.  Lewis  was  adjudged  bank¬ 
rupt.  but  as  he  was  only  one  of  the 
stockholders,  the  development  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
The  situation  was  a  complicated  one,  as 
was  the  case  with  all  of  the  projects  with 
which  Lewis  had  anything  to  do.  In  this 
situation  Oscar  L.  Willett  came  into  the 
picture,  acting  as  attorney  in  behalf  of 
many  creditors.  It  was  he  who  initiated 
t  he  involuntary  bankruptcy  proceedings 
against  Lewis,  and  as  we  are  now  in¬ 
formed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  accomplished  more  towards  curb¬ 
ing  Lewis’  activities  and  breaking  his 
hold  upon  some  11.000  people,  than  any 
other  person  has  ever  been  able  to  do.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  unravel  the  net¬ 
work  of  complications  formed  by  Lewis. 
Our  later  reports  from  those  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  judge  of  the  situation,  are  to  the 
effect  that  he  has  done  a  good  job.  that 
Mr.  Willett  is  highly  regarded  and  of 
good  business  ability;  his  conduct  of  the 
above  project  is  praiseworthy  and  honor¬ 
able.  In  justice  to  him  and  following  the 
well  established  policy  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  when  any  unjustified  state¬ 
ments  have  been  published,  we  wish  to 
withdraw  any  remarks  in  the  item  pub¬ 
lished  reflecting  upon  the  integrity  of  Mr. 
Willett  and  Gov.  Sevel  C.  Bone  who  is 
associated  in  the  management  of  the  en¬ 
terprise,  and  to  express  to  both  our  sin¬ 
cere  regret  for  the  publication. 


According  to  the  established  motion 
picture  producing  companies  only  four 
of  the  100,000  or  more  unsolicited  sce¬ 
narios  which  are  submitted  to  motion  pic¬ 
tures  producers  every  year  by  unknown 
writers  ever  reach  the  screen.  Duped  and 
deluded  by  the  extravagant  advertise¬ 
ments  and  claims  of  concerns  and  indi¬ 
viduals  who  make  a  business  of  assuring 
success  in  this  field  of  work  to  everybody 
and  anybody,  the  untrained  scenarist  has, 
at  best,  a  most  distorted  and  inadequate 
view  of  this  branch  of  the  motion  picture 
industry. 

In  a  year  seven  or  eight  hundred  fea¬ 
ture  pictures  are  made  from  stories.  Tliese 
come  from  novels,  stage  plays,  magazine 
articles,  and  from  the  pens  of  highly 
trained  writers  of  special  stories.  Just 
as  success  in  any  field  of  endeavor  re¬ 
quires  practical  training  and  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business  itself,  so  in  the 
scenario  field  the  maxim  should  be  “train¬ 
ing,  training,  and  then  more  training.” 
This  supplemented  by  general  and  techni¬ 
cal  experience  might  possibly  assure  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  scenario  writer. — Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau. 

We  have  many  inquiries  from  ambi¬ 
tious  authors  who  are  lured  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  those  who  promise  to  find  a 
market  for  the  productions  of  the  inex¬ 
perienced.  Such  offers  are  easy-money 
schemes  and  we  have  so  advised  the  in¬ 
quirers.  The  same  applies  to  song  writ¬ 
ers  and  to  a  large  extent  to  writers  of 
fiction  stories.  The  individual  must  have 
special  talent  and  then  special  training 
to  succeed  in  this  line  of  work.  The 
chances  of  an  amateur,  without  special 
training,  to  have  any  production  accepted, 
are  very  small,  indeed. 

Market  tipsters  who  have  grown  so 
bold  that  they  even  have  included  As¬ 
sistant  United  States  Attorneys  on  their 
“sucker"  lists,  were  threatened  with 
wholesale  raids  yesterday.  Post  Office 
inspectors  and  Department  of  Justice 
agents  were  ready  to  descend  on  the  first 
of  those  for  whom  warrants  have  been 
issued  when  it  was  learned  the  tipsters 
had  been  tipped  off.  The  raids  will  take 
place  today. 

According  to  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney  George  .T.  Mintzer,  who  was 
one  of  those  on  the  tipster  lists,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  persons  have  been  defrauded  by 
market  fakers  whose  sheets  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  analyzing  good  stock  issues  at 
the  same  time  playing  up  phoney  stocks 
in  which  they  were  really  interested. 
Mintzer  said  that  he  had  the  names  of 
100  of  these  persons  on  his  list. 

Many  professional  men  and  women 
Were  said  to  have  been  defrauded  by  the 
wiles  of  the  Wall  Street  tipsters,  who 
move  about  from  office  to  office  as  soon 
as  their  whereabouts  become  known  to 
the  authorities. — New  York  World. 

Publisher’s  Desk  has  many  times 
warned  readers  against  the  class  of 
brokers  sending  out  “tipster  sheets.”  It 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  discern  the  tip¬ 
ster  from  the  market  review  of  legitimate 
brokers.  No  one,  however,  should  part 
with  his  money  on  the  recommendations 
of  any  broker  unknown  to  him,  without 
making  an  independent  investigation  of 
the  security  in  which  the  money  is  to  be 
invested. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Co¬ 
operative  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.? 
They  have  agents  going  around  listing 
farms  and  small  places,  $5  down  and 
$5.50  a  month  until  $38  is  paid,  and  that 
covers  the  whole  cost  if  sold.  w.  f.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

And  if  the  property  is  not  sold  the 
owner  is  $38  out.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not 
advise  anyone  to  pay  a  single  cent  for  the 
sale  of  any  property  until  it  is  actually 
sold.  The  Licensing  Bureau  of  New  York 
State  withdrew  the  license  of  one  real 
estate  agent  operating  on  this  plan  a 
few  years  ago.  It  was  found  that  the 
agent  had  collected  a  large  amount  of 
money  from  farm  owners,  but  had  never 
sold  a  single  farm. 

Would  you  give  me  a  report  on  the 
enclosed  advertisers?  e.  g.  m. 

Florida. 

Enclosed  with  this  inquiry  are  three 
advertisements  of  contests,  puzzles,  guess¬ 
ing  contests,  etc.,  leading  the  reader  to 
believe  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  win 
an  automobile  or  other  prize  is  to  give 
the  correct  answer.  All  this  class  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  is  deceptive  and  essentially 
fraudulent.  The  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  has  issued  bulletins  exposing  them, 
and  only  the  cheap  mail  order  publications 
will  publish  this  class  of  advertising, 
which  deceives  the  poor  and  ignorant. 


A  young  lady  entered  the  stationery 
store  and  asked  for  a  pound  tin  of  floor 
wax.  “I’m  sorry,  miss,”  said  the  clerk, 
“all  we  carry  is  sealing-wax.”  “Don’t 
be  silly,”  she  snapt,  “Who’d  want  to  wax 
a  ceiling?” — Boston  Transcript. 


No  Break  Pins,  No  Release  Hitches, 
No  Sidehill  Hitches  Necessary 

Ferguson  Wheel-less  Plows  have  a  revolutionary  downward  line  of 
draft,  which  not  only  pulls  the  plow  into  the  ground  instead  of  out 
of  the  ground,  but  also  acts  as  a  safety  factor  in  hitting  stumps  and 
rocks.  Beams  are  guaranteed  forever — it  is  impossible  to  spring  them 
no  matter  what  you  hit. 

The  line  of  draft  ties  the  tractor  to  the  ground  under  all  conditions 
even  when  plowing  a  40%  grade.  The  Ferguson  eliminates  all  the 
hazards  of  tractor  plowing. 

UNIT  CONSTRUCTION 

Ferguson  plows  becomes  a  part  of  the  tractor — they  work  together 
as  one  unit  and  are  guaranteed  to  plow  out  fence  corners,  tight  places, 
and  gardens  closer  than  with  horses. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Thousands  of  these  plows  are  in  use  all  over  the  country.  Users  say 
that  they  would  not  be  without  their  “Ferguson”.  Now  you  can  buv 
this  plow  direct  from  factory  for  only  $69.75.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  “The  Turning  Point  in  Power  Farming”.  Ask  about  our 
easy  terms. 

FERGUSON -SHERMAN,  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

P.  O.  BOX  BC 

Special  information  on  2-gang  WHEEL-LESS  Plows  on  request. 

Will  attach  to  the  new  Fordson  without  any  change. 
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Cultivates 

Mows 

Hauls 


On  truck  farms,  in  orchards,  vine* 
yards,  groves  and  on  small  farms, 
the  Centaur  will  do  almost  every 
job  ...  do  them  easily  and  economi* 
cally.  On  the  large  farm  it  cultivates 
corn  and  row  crops  of  all  kinds. 
Straddles  or  goes  between  rows. 

Write  for  new  free  catalog  an  the 
Imp.  ModehG  Centaur. 

Centaur  Tractor  Corp. 


11  Main  Street 


GREENWICH,  OHIO 


a  book  of  interest  to 
every  farmer 


rT’HE  modern  farmer  has  almost  countless 
•**  uses  for  concrete  because  of  its  perma¬ 
nence,  economy  and  ease  of  application  to  all 
kinds  of  building. 

The  new  booklet,  “Permanent  Farm  Con¬ 
struction,”  is  a  practical  working  manual  on 
farm  concrete.  It  tells  how  to  use  concrete  for 
barns,  granaries,  silos,  septic  tanks,  and  every 
structure  required  on  the  modern  farm. 
Detailed  suggestions  for  mixing  and  placing 
concrete  are  given,  together  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  useful  photographs  and  diagrams. 

Mail  t  his  coupon  to  obtain  your  copy. 

Mail  this  coupon  to  office  nearest  you 


Portland  Cement  Association 

Avenue  1315  Walnut  St.  Jenkins  Arcade  Building 

NEW  /ORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  ^ 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  “Permanent  Farm  Construction. 
Name- 


St.  Address  (orR.  F.  D.)- 
City-- — ..... - 


State- 
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i  DAIRY  and  poultryman  to  locate  on  large  es- 
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Own  Your  Own  Farm 
— Make  More  Money 

tate  along  Post  Road  near  New  York  City; 
barn  approved  for  grade  A  milk,  much  in  de¬ 
mand  wholesale  or  retail;  term  lease  less  than 
owning;  owner  can  furnish  some  employment. 
ADA’ERTISER  6951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

In  Jasper  County,  Missouri,  where  land  is 
under  priced,  good  soil  is  plentiful,  market¬ 
ing  conditions  always  favorable;  splendid 
climate;  all  crops  are  produced;  dairying  is 
an  important  industry;  poultry  raising  is 
very  profitable.  Boys  and  girls  attend  high 
school  and  college  yet  live  at  home.  Get  the 
facts  without  obligating  yourself  by  writing 
for  our  Agricultural  Booklet. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Room  13,  Carthage,  Mo. 

AVANTED — At  the  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs 
Ferry -on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  middle-aged  couple; 
man  experienced  in  plumbing,  steam  fitting  and 
general  utilities,  as  cottage  master  with  wife 
as  matron;  fair  salary  with  maintenance,  per¬ 
manent  employment  to  right  parties.  Apply  to 
LEON  C.  FAULKNER,  Managing  Director. 

AVANTED  —  Housekeeper,  able,  middle-aged, 
seeking  comfortable  home  and  to  act  as  work¬ 
ing  housekeeper  in  family  of  three  adults;  quick 
reply  with  references.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  255, 

Live  Good  While  Making  a  Good 
Living  on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula 

m-v  nriced,  productive  land.  Town  and  waterfront 
homes  Three  to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  Markets 
hv  motor  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow 
nml  freezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools, 
low  taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet— FREE. 
Address — 167  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 

HELP  wanted — Middle-aged  couple  wanted  as 
caretakers  for  small  place  in  country  near 
New  York;  furnished  cottage,  light  and  fuel 
provided;  moderate  wages;  write  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADA'ERTISER  7013,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Reliable  woman,  housework  and 
plain  cook,  for  family  of  three,  in  country; 

LYNN  HAVEN,  FLORIDA 

wages  $40  per  month.  BOX  473,  Flemington, 

N.  J. 

tain  men  t.  Furnished  Rooms,  Apartments,  Cottages,  Llv 
ing  expenses  reasonable.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce 

" 

WANTED  —  Married  man,  experienced  truck 
farmer,  working  foreman;  wife  to  board  men 
at  $35  per  month  each;  pay  $110,  4-room  house, 
potatoes,  milk.  DANIEL  AV.  DICKERSON, 

Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH  WITH  PARSONAGE 

Alio  FREIMANN.  266  Godwin  Avo.,  Midland  Park, 

N.  J.  Phono  RIDgewood  1560 

WANTED — General  liouseworher  and  plain  cook 
on  Long  Island  farm;  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions;  prefer  middle-aged  woman,  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren.  ADA'ERTISER  7005,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

THE  THOMPSON  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Brattleboro,  Vt- 

Gives  15  months  instruction  in  practical  nui  sing. 
Women  from  20  to  40  years  of  age  received.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  apply  to  Superintendent. 

■WMT ANTED— Information  as  to  parties  who  can  snp 

W  ply  us  with  cedar  bean  poles  and  posts.  GEO. 

H.  JELLIFF  &  SON,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Trustworthy,  sober,  American, 
Protestant,  hard-working  laborer  who  has  had 
recent  experience  oil  farm;  reasonable  hours, 

«  w-w  Cloth  racks,  pumps,  graters  two 

sf  11  j|  B-Jf  second  hand  presses.  Catalog  fiee, 

^ _ y|_  1  ft  V  PALMER  BROS-,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

ment  assured;  wages  $50  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Subscribers7  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

eral  farm  work  and  willing  to  milk  in  the 
morning.  ADVERTISER  7009,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wanted  for  all-around  farm  work; 

steady  position.  LOUIS  AVAGNER,  It.  F.  D. 

3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

GARDENER-FARMER  to  have  charge  of  150- 
acre  place  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. ; 
modern  house  with  all  improvements;  wife  to 
cook  occasionally  for  owner,  an  unmarried  man; 
state  nationality,  religion,  age  of  self  and  wife; 
positions  held  year  by  year  with  owners 

cal  knowledge  and  experience  and  salary  desired; 
position  is  permanent;  applicants  answering 
fully  will  he  first  considered.  ADVERTISER 
7014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  b.v  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUj  LK- 
INTENDENT  Letcliworth  Village,  Ihiels, 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Lady  to  do  housework  and  care  for 
two  children,  seven  and  eight  years,  three  in 
the  family;  would  prefer  someone  willing  to 
make  her  home  with  us,  who  likes  children,  as 
mother  is  away  all  day;  for  further  particulars, 
write  LUELLA  M.  AVORTH,  19  Riverside,  Sid¬ 
ney,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Middle-aged,  married  man,  no  chil¬ 

dren,  on  small  private  place,  for  general  farm 
work;  one  who  drives  car  preferred;  two-room 
cottage,  light,  wood,  two  quarts  milk  daily, 
supplied;  wages  $80  to  $100  month.  Address 
SCOTT,  Box  115,  Montrose,  N.  Y.,  or  phone 
Peekskill  629. 

HELP  wanted — Middle-aged  woman  as  care¬ 
taker  on  farm  in  Southern  New  Jersey;  wages 
$20  per  month  and  keep.  AVrite  ADA'ERTISER 
7020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

WANTED  on  farm,  reliable  woman  for  gen- 

eral  housework,  plain  cooking;  five  in  family, 
must  he  willing  to  help  with  laundry;  electric 
washer;  state  wages  first  letter.  MRS.  A.  B. 
JAYNE,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

POSITIONS  wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
maintains  an  employment  agency  for  its 
graduates  in  dairying,  horticulture,  landscape 
gardening,  greenhouse  management,  poultry  and 
general  agriculture;  anyone  interested  in  good 
trained  working  men,  apply  to  C.  L.  GOODLING, 
Dean,  National  Farm  School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 

WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 

women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
good  physical  health;  applicants  must  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  eighth  grade  education;  must 
be  active  and  free  from  physHdil  cleforrmties 
and  of  good  moral  habits;  salary  $00  to  Pe 

month  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry;  lo¬ 
cated  in  AVestehester  County,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City;  promotion  according  to  ability 
and  service ;  for  complete  information  apply  to 
LEO  J.  PALMER,  AI  D.,  Superintendent,  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  AVomen,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted — American,  single,  herdsman- 
milker;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6967,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  estate  October  1;  active, 
middle-aged  man;  poultry,  dairy  and  general 
experience;  I  have  a  car,  ADVERTISER  6954, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER-SUPERINTENDENT,  high  -  grade, 
thoroughly  qualified,  experienced  in  all  estate 
requirements;  married,  American,  36.  MR.  E., 

AA’OMAN  wanted — AVaitress  and  cleaning,  sal¬ 
ary  $45  to  $50  per  month  and  maintenance; 
state  age.  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY 
TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

Route  6,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

YOUNG  German,  27,  single,  college  graduate, 
of  good  habits,  capable  and  responsible,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  private  estate  or  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Country-bred  couple  for  indoor  and 

outdoor  work  on  small  estate  near  Syracuse; 
no  farm  work,  no  laundry;  all  conveniences, 
two  in  family;  wife  must  be  good  plain  cook, 
husband  know  something  of  gardening,  lawns, 
furnace  and  gasoline  engines;  both  willing  to 
work;  write  full  particulars;  best  references  and 
Interview  necessary;  present  couple  over  ,  u5 
years,  leaving  account  of  ill  health.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  herdsman’s  position;  27,  single;  small 
select  herd  for  preference;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  write,  stating  particulars  and  wages  of¬ 
fered.  ADVERTISER  6957,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HEAD  gardener  on  private  estate,  position  want¬ 
ed;  reference  and  certificate  from  horticul¬ 
tural  school.  ADVERTISER  0963,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Dairyman,  single,  American,  between 
ages  28  and  45,  having  practical  experience  as 
well  as  technical  training  and  experience;  sal¬ 
ary  to  start  $75  a  month  and  maintenance. 
THE  TRAINING-  SCHOOL,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FARM  manager  and  wife  open  for  position  on 
estate;  understand  thoroughly  farming,  life¬ 
time  experience  in  dairy  and  poultry  plant; 
best  reference  furnished.  Address  HERRMANN 
ZIMMERMANN,  Manager  of  Manetto  Hill  i’oul- 

WANTED— Poultryman,  married,  capable,  hon¬ 
est  and  reliable,  with  good  reference;  should 
have  practical  experience  on  commercial  poultry 
farm  caring  for  mature  stock,  trapnesting  and 
pedigree  work;  give  details  and  salary  expected 
in  first  letter.  O.  A.  NEWTON  &  SON,  Bridge- 
ville,  Del. 

try  Farm,  Schwarzenbach  Estate,  Ilieksville,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 

HIGH-CLASS  poultry  manager  of  extraordinary 
ability,  open  to  take  full  charge  of  plant;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  building  and  operating  new  plant; 
only  interested  in  large  propositions.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0980,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— White  woman  for  general  housework, 
private  family;  a  village  50  miles  from  New 
York;  must  be  a  good  cook;  no  objections  to 
one  child;  all-vear  position;  apply  to^  MRS. 

GAME  protector,  forest  ranger,  camp  care¬ 
taker;  refined,  temperate;  very  handy;  rea¬ 
sonable.  BOX  47,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

FREDERICK  HULSE,  Monroe,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y. 

AVORK  wanted  in  refined  home  in  country  by  a 
mother  and  boy  13,  before  September  1;  state 

WANTED — Mother  and  one  daughter  of  high 
school  age;  mother  housekeeper,  daughter  as¬ 
sist,  in  family  of  four;  modern  house,  few  miles 
from  Trenton,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  6992,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

wages  and  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  6989,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  German,  38,  good  milker  and 
horseman,  willing  to  work.  ADVERTISER 
6990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— February,  truck  gardener-farmer  for 
small  welfare  sanatorium  in  mountains  of 
Tennessee;  salary  $75,  house,  garden  truck, 
medical  service;  "a  Christian  spirt  of  service 
necessary ;  give  full  particulars  with  letters^  of 
recommendation.  UPLANDS  SANATORIUM, 

Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn. 

FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position; 

Scotchman,  married,  wife  and  three  sons; 
practical  farmer  all  branches,  up-to-date  farm¬ 
ing,  specialized  in  growing  legume  and  soiling 
crops;  practical  feeder  and  fitter  purebred  dairy 
cattle  for  large  production  and  show-ring;  made 
some  large  records ;  my  hobby  to  produce  a 

WANTED— Middle-aged  woman  to  help  with 
light  housework  in  home  of  two  adults;  Bjmd 
home  and  small  wages.  ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

high-grade  milk  with  low  bacteria  count;  my 
sons  thoroughly  acquainted  care  purebred  dairy 
cattle,  also  farm  work:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA'ANTED — Single  man  for  private  estate,  age 
about  22;  must  he  first-class  dry-hand  milker; 
wages  $75  per  month,  room  and  board.  SUPER- 

POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman;  wife  willing 
to  board  help:  state  wages  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  6888,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i.MKNDENT,  East  Island,  Glen  uove,  l. 
N.  Y. 

x., 

WELL-EDUCATED  young  man,  20,  speaks 
French,  German,  English;  honest,  polite,  good 

MIDDLE-AGED  couple  accustomed  to  hardy  farm 
life  to  act  as  caretaker  through  AVinter,  near 
Danbury,  Conn.;  possibility  of  profitable  connec¬ 
tion;  give  experience,  references  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

talker;  handy  with  tools,  experienced  driving 
car;  wants  position  with  future,  real  estate 
business  or  building  line  preferred,  or  as  work¬ 
ing  poultry  manager.  M.  UOBELIN,  It.  D.  I, 
Matawan,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  man  wishes  position  as  caretaker  or 
working  foreman;  experienced  farmer  and  gar¬ 
dener.  MR.  C1IAS.  AVOLTERS,  R.  F.  D.  Ram¬ 
sey,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Good  home  rather  than  large  salary; 

woman  with  2  children;  good  cook,  handy  with 
chickens,  reliable  caretaker;  middle-aged,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6998,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AMERICAN  woman  with  child  wishes  position 
as  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  6995,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

LADY  wants  housework  in  small  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6994,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  young  man,  25,  single,  experienced 
as  assistant  herdsman,  desires  position  as 
herdsman  or  assistant.  DONALD  AV.  HOLLIS, 
847  N.  Main  St.,  AArest  Hartford,  Conn. 

BY  MARRIED  couple,  German,  middle-aged; 

man,  farm  laborer;  wife,  good  cook  and  house- 
worker.  Address  HENRY  BUIIR,  Burr  Oak 
Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN  woman,  practical  and  college  train¬ 
ing,  in  gardening,  greenhouse,  dairy,  poultry, 
book-keeping,  wants  position;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  American,  open;  life-time,  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  experience  all  branches;  pri¬ 
vate,  commercial;  cattle,  breeding,  showing; 
dairying,  poultry,  fruit,  bogs;  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  ADVERTISER  7003,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  agricultural  school 
training,  six  years’  experience,  wishes  position 
on  estate  or  farm.  ADA’ERTISER  6999,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Position  working  superintendent  or 
herdsman;  married,  Protestant,  no  small  chil¬ 
dren;  20  years’  experience,  understands  all 
branches  of  dairy  farming,  production  of  grade 

A  milk,  A.  R.  testing,  fitting  and  showing;  best 
of  references;  state  salary  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  7004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  farmer,  36,  desires  position  as 
herdsman  or  caretaker ;  married,  no  children ; 
steady  and  reliable;  good  reference;  give  full 
particulars.  ARTHUR  ELAVELL,  Pinesbridge 
Road,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  man  wishes  to  cook  on  farm.  O. 
HESS,  825  23d  St.,  Union  City,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN,  single,  45,  seeks  opportunity  lo 
become  interested  in  poultry  raising  or  other 
country  life;  would  invest  in  same.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  handy  with  horses,  chauffeur’s  li¬ 
cense;  wife  willing  for  part-time  housework; 
no  children;  Long  Island  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  50,  capable,  successful 
worker,  who  will  produce  profitable  results; 
salary  or  percentage  on  over  1,500  layers.  AD- 
VERTISER  7006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  estate  manager  or  head  gardener 
open  for  engagement;  life  and  agricultural 
college  experience,  all  departments  of  agrieul- 
cultural  work,  thorough  knowledge  of  purebred 
stock,  A.  It.  work,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
garden,  greenhouse  and  landscape  work,  un¬ 
limited  experience  in  raising  poultry,  turkeys 
and  water-fowl,  familiar  with  all  construction 
work;  willing  to  develop  old  or  new  estate 
where  neatness,  thrift  and  honesty  are  appre¬ 
ciated;  no  tobacco  or  profanity;  married,  Ameri¬ 
can,  no  children.;  excellent  references.  Address 
F.  E.  LATHAM,  South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  long  experience,  good 
reference,  able  to  take  full  charge,  desires 
position;  state  particulars  in  reply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6985,  care  Rural  NewWorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  farm  man¬ 
ager  or  herd  superintendent;  married,  duly 
qualified,  life  experience  with  high-class  dairy 
cattle,  selection,  remodeling,  disease  control, 
growing,  testing,  showing,  quality  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  etc.;  prominently  identified  with  best 
known  herds;  five  years  in  present  place;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  7015,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

Farms  Fo*-  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment;  if 
interested,  write  ADVERTISER  6199,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
Highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm  at  I’oughquag,  near 
Pawling,  108  acres,  colonial  house,  9  rooms 
and  bath,  all  improvements;  cow  barn,  stables, 
garage;  brook;  reasonably,  easy  terms.  SONIA 
PIPER,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Small  farm,  Columbia,  Goeene  or 
Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y.,  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NEAV  JERSEY  farm,  109%  acres,  near  Trenton; 

excellent  for  potatoes,  truck  or  dairy; ;  : fori tie- 
tailed  description  call  or  write  PETRIES, 
Yardvllle,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 154-acre  farm  in  New  Jersey,  100 
acres  clear,  good  soil,  good  buildings,  con¬ 
venient  to  highway,  churches,  school  and  rail¬ 
road.  ADVERTISER  6978,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 90  acres,  good  tillable  land  in  New 
Jersey,  all  level  land,  within  50  miles  from 
all  leading  markets;  500  yards  from  State  high¬ 
way;  large  house,  all  good  buildings;  near 
churches,  school,  railroad:  suitable  for  general 
or  truck  farming.  ADVERTISER  697J,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHEAP  farm,  350  acres,  fenced  with  woven 
wire,  seven-room  house,  basement  barn,  ga¬ 
rage,  shade,  water,  views;  $4,500;  immediate 
possession.  D.  KISSEL/BURGH,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Poultry  farm  near  New  York,  ca¬ 
pacity  1,000-2,000  birds.  J.  NOVACK,  85u 
Lin  wood  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  sale,  24%-acre  farm,  4-room,  heated 
bungalow,  electric  available;  near  State  high¬ 
way;  ideal  for  either  poultry  or  trucking;  price 
$5,500,  easy  terms.  C.  SCIIAVARICK,  R.  D.  -■ 
Box  174,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 5-acre  truck  farm  suitable  for  ir¬ 
rigation,  poultry  or  oil  station;  on  paved  shore 
highway.  ADVERTISER  6990,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  Otsego  County,  poultry, 
dairy.  Summer  home,  photo;  $1,700.  M.  FITZ¬ 
GERALD,  R.  D.  3,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  farm  for  sale  with  3  big  barns,  8- 
room  house,  30  head  clean  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys,  one  registered  bull,  5  head  horses,  SO 
chickens,  all  farm  machinery,  one  grain  thrash¬ 
er,  16-horsepower  engine;  it  is  a  wonderful  lo¬ 
cation  here,  and  also  in  a  Summer  resort  sec¬ 
tion,  20  minutes  to  a  lake,  10  mi.  to  station,  120 
miles  from  New  Y’ork  City;  will  sell  for  rea¬ 
sonable  price;  reason  for  selling,  death  of  wife. 
ADA'ERTISER  6903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


25-ACRE  poultry  farm,  capacity  2,000  layers, 
4,000  chicks,  dwelling  house,  double  garage, 
with  100  Leghorns  and  some  poultry  equipment. 
D.  J.  PIERRE,  R.  2,  AAryoming,  Del. 


$4,000,  $1,000  cash  buys  10-acre  village,  water¬ 
front,  recreation  park,  camp  site;  near  city; 
finest  shade,  boating,  bathing,  dancing,  picnics; 
fine  income,  money-making  proposition;  40  lots, 
worth  $10,000.  OWNER,  Box  41,  Highview, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  25  acres  or  more,  good  build¬ 
ings,  no  stock;  well  located  near  Catholic 
school  and  main  road;  good  level  soil,  well 
drained;  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York,  direct 
from  owner;  give  full  details,  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  ADVERTISER  7000,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  107  acres,  60  clear,  balance 
wood  and  timber;  good  house  and  outbuildings; 
easy  terms.  Address  A.  E.  MATHER,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Del. 


18  ACRES,  six-room  house,  bath,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  electric  lights;  $4,300,  cash  $1,500;  nine 
miles  north  of  Poughkeepsie.  CECIL  MASTEN, 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


WILL  sell  or  exchange  nine-room,  two-family 
house,  East  Hartford,  Conn.;  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  house  value  $9,000;  for  small  farm  on 
Boston  Post  Rond.  AV.  C.  POTTINGER,  39 
Francis  Street,  Burnside,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Opportunity  for  man  and  wife  to 
operale  large  boarding-house  or  as  small  hotel, 
in  wonderful  climate,  growing  town;  35  rooms,  10 
baths,  new  heating  system;  half  on  mortgage. 
THE  JACKSON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 25-cow  Maine  farm,  tractor  lields, 
cutting  (iO  tons;  fine  buildings  and  exceptional 
view;  cash  price  $2,500.  ADVERTISER  7008, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50-ACRE  chicken  farm,  8-room  house,  partly 
furnished;  large  barn,  all  farm  implements, 
tool  house  and  garage,  houses  for  700  chickens, 
2  brooder  houses  with  stoves;  brook  running 
through  center  of  farm;  price  $3,000;  for  further 
information  write  KEESLEIt  BROS.,  Cochecton, 
N.  Y.,  or  N.  Meyer,  care  M.  Liesenberg,  1077 
Ogden  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED — 10  to  20  acres  suitable  for  ramp 
within  40  miles  from  New  York,  near  railroad 
station;  wooded  and  open;  must  have  either  lake 
or  good  running  brook,  spring  water;  house 
optional;  details  to  L.  SIEGEL,  1421  Brook  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED  to  exchange  large  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley  tractor  farm  for  small  place  near  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7011,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVILL  swap  6  acres,  outbuildings,  suitable 
chickens,  large  8-room  house:  bridge  zone,  easy 
commuting  New  York  City,  for  farm  Northern 
Jersey,  Southern  New  York.  ARNOLD  NEAV- 
MEIER,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction. 
N.  J. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

postpaid  third  zone.  CIIAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  two-horse  International  press 
hay  baler,  made  by  the  International  Harves¬ 
ter  Company  of  New  Jersey.  LEDERLE  ANTI¬ 
TOXIN  LABORATORIES,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


FALL  guests  taken,  farm  home,  $2  daily;  week¬ 
end  parties  a  specialty;  hunters  taken,  season 
open  until  Dec.  15.  JULIUS  KIESEL,  Milford, 
Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.,  extra  clover,  $6.60;  30  lbs., 
$3.75,  not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY' — 00-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  free  price  list  of  other  con¬ 
tainers;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2:  buckwheat,  $1.75;  5-lb.,  $1.15;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat,  $1.65, 
postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60-lb.  cans 
clover,  light  amber  ami  white  comb.  ROSCOE 
F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  for  cash,  cheap,  and  guar¬ 
anteed,  Newtown  incubators  or  sections;  also 
hot-water  brooder  systems.  ADVERTISER  0920. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  hydraulic  cider  press,  60 
barrels  daily;  price  $1,000.  KLUEGEL,  Leeds, 
N.  Y. 


“DEPEAV’S  IIONIOY” — New  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1  ; 

10  lbs.,  $1.90  postpaid.  L.  A.  DEPEAV,  Rt.  6, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  nut  fudge,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOAV, 
North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliil 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods; 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  tale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Cabinet  Heaters . 
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Happy 


Healthy 


Sensational  Values! 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THIS  NEW  BOOK. 

It’s  FREE.  It  quotes  Factory  SALE  PRICES.  It 
saves  you  1/3  to  V2-  It  shows  more  stove,  range  and 
furnace  Bargains  than  in  20  big  stores. 

200  Styles  and  Sizes 

In  this  book  are  200  styles  and  sizes — beautiful  new  Cabinet 
Heaters,  improved  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges,  (choice  of  5 
colors),  Oil  Stoves,  Gas  Stoves,  Electric  Ranges  and  Furnaces. 

Payments  as  low  as  $3  down,  $3  monthly.  Year  to  Pay. 

750,000  Satisfied  Customers 

Mail  the  coupon  Now !  Buy  Direct  from  Factory.  Save  the 

way  750,000  satisfied  customers  have 
saved  from  Kalamazoo  in  the  last  29 
years.  Kalamazoo  owners  are  every¬ 
where — many  in  your  town.  Ask  them 
about  Kalamazoo  quality.  Don’t  pay 
twice  the  price  of  a  Kalamazoo  for 
Quality  not  half  so  good! 

Kalamazoo  Ranges,  Combina¬ 
tion  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges  and 
Gas  Stoves  are  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 

Beautiful  New  Cabinet  Heaters 

SALE  Prices  of  New  Cabinet  Heaters — $34.75 
up !  Best  Bargains  Kalamazoo  ever  built. 
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l  Good  ttou*clL*a»>in«f 

Kalamazoo 
Stoves,  Ranges 
approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute 


Beautifully  finished  in  Black  and  Walnut  coupon  today. 


Porcelain  Enamel,  hand  grained.  All  made  of 
extra  heavy  cast  iron.  Heat  several  rooms. 
Just  like  a  furnace.  Hold  heat  over  night. 
Many  exclusive  Kalamazoo  features.  Mail  the 


Modernize  Your  Home  with  a  Cabinet  Heater 


Choice  of  5  Colors  in  Ranges 

New  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  and 
Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges 
in  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green,  Delft  Blue, 
Pearl  Gray,  Ebony  Black — trimmed 
in  highly  polished  nickel.  Always 
clean — always  easy  to  clean.  Porce¬ 
lain  enamel  baked  on  in  our  own 
enameling  plant — no  chipping,  flak¬ 
ing  or  cracking.  Modernize  your 
home  with  a  modern  Colored  Range. 
Brighten  your  kitchen.  Lighten  your 
work.  WYite  today  for  FREE  book. 

Easy  to  Install  Your  Furnace 

SALE  prices  on  furnaces  $59.80  up.  FREE 
furnace  plans.  FREE  service.  Make  a  double 
saving  by  installing  your  own  furnace  after 


buying  at  Kalamazoo  Factory  Sale  prices. 
Thousands  have.  Exclusive  Kalamazoo 
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24-Hour  Shipments 
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Above  All  Else— Quality 
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izes — Kalamazoo  stoves  and  furnaces  are 
built  complete  in  our  big  13-acre  factory. 
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Second,  Kalamazoo  has  tremendous  buying 
power — that  means  purchasing  the  best  raw 
materials  at  lowest  prices.  Third,  big  scale 
production  enables  us  to  manufacture  effi¬ 
ciently  at  extremely  low  cost.  By  selling 
direct,  eliminating  all  “in-between”  profits 
you  get  absolute  rock-bottom  factory  prices. 
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consider  thirty  days’  trial  twenty- 
nine  days  too  long.” 
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Lowell,  Mich. 

Saved  $71  to  $91 

“I  paid  you  $109  for  my  fur¬ 
nace  and  the  best  I  could  do 
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The  Plant  Doctor  Makes  a  Diagnosis 

The  Importance  of  Symptoms  in  Plant  Disease 

By  H.  W.  Thurston,  Jr. 


)OST  people  who  are  lovers  of  plants 
or  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
growing  of  plants  know  that  plants, 
like  human  beings,  are  sometimes 
subject  to  sickness  and  disease.  Only 
a  few,  even  though  they  may  be  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  gardeners  or  expert  farmers, 
have  learned  to  recognize  the  presence  of  disease.  If 
there  were  for  all  plants  only  so  few  diseases  as 
there  are  for  human  beings,  it  would  be  a  much 
easier  matter  to  learn  about  them.  Actually  each 
cultivated  plant,  and  each  wild  one  as  well,  has  its 
own  particular  group  of  diseases — its  measles,  can- 
( er,  smallpox  or  rheumatism — or  in  the  language  of 
the  plant  doctor,  its  own  mildew,  mosaic,  rust,  smut, 
wilt,  rot  or  canker.  To  recognize  these  numerous  mala¬ 
dies  and  their  dire  effects,  on  even  a  few  of  our  crop 
plants  or  garden  favorites,  seems  like  a  staggering 
impossibility  to  the  uninitiated. 

Seemingly  we  have  little  to  start  oh.  Plants,  un¬ 
like  ourselves,  must  bear  their  troubles  in  silence. 
They  cannot  ask  for  help  or  sympathy,  nor  can  they 
ease  themselves  by  talking  about  their  various  aches 
and  pains.  They  cannot  even  go  to  a  doctor  for  re- 
lief,  but  must  wait  patiently  until  their  poor  health 
attracts  someone’s  interest  and  attention.  Even  then 
they  cannot  describe  their  feelings,  the  state  of  their 
appetite,  or  the  location  of  their  symp¬ 
toms,  but  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  powers  of  observation  possessed  by 
the  interested  gardener.  Too  often  the 
farmer  or  gardener,  instead  of  being 
helpful  or  even  sympathetic,  as  a  good 
family  physician  should  be,  is  only  an¬ 
noyed  or  “put  out”  because  the  plant 
has  not  been  able  to  look  after  itself, 
or  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  some  in¬ 
sidious  parasite. 

A  true  lover  of  plants  may  well  as¬ 
sume  something  of  the  character  of  a 
family  physician  in  his  garden,  but  this 
he  can  do  only  if  he  is  willing  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  little  real  study.  If  he  has 
the  right  sort  of  interest  in  and  love 
for  plants,  he  will  find  that  his  studies 
will  make  the  game  of  gardening  or  the 
business  of  farming  still  more  interest¬ 
ing.  In  attempting  the  role  of  phy¬ 
sician  one  must  first  learn  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  disease  in  order  to  make  a 
diagnosis.  As  in  medicine,  making  the  diagnosis  is 
often  the  hardest  part  of  the  job,  for  once  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  definitely  determined,  anyone  can  go  to 
standard  books  and  find  out  what  medicine  or  treat¬ 
ment  to  prescribe  for  measles  or  whooping-cough,  or 
what  spray  should  be  used  for  “black  spot  of  roses, 
or  the  best-known  treatment  for  aster  wilt.  The 
(rick  is  to  recognize  measles  as  distinct  from  scar¬ 
let  fever,  or  to  be  able  to  tell  the  common  “black 
spot”  of  rose  from  the  powdery  mildew,  to  be  able 
lo  tell  “mosaic”  or  “yel¬ 
lows”  from  a  similar 
pale  green  brought  about 
by  lack  of  nitrogen. 

The  gardener  who 
would  become  also  the 
plant  duct  o  r  must, 
therefore,  train  himself 
lo  be  observing  of  little 
things,  for  while  our 
plant  patients  cannot 
tell  us  their  feelings,  we 
can,  if  we  watch  them 
closely,  see  for  our¬ 
selves  when  something 
is  wrong.  A  sick  plant 
will  always  show  some 
symptom.  To  the  ob¬ 
servant,  there  is  always 
something  which  sets  it 
apart  from  the  healthy, 
n  o  r  m  a  1  pi  a  n  t.  The 
symptoms  of  plant  dis¬ 
ease  which  anyone  may 
learn  to  recognize  are 
after  all  not  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  may  be 
listed  as  follows : 


Mosaic  on  Squash.  Illustrating  the  symptom  of  pale 
color,  in  this  case  there  is  a  distinct  mottling  of  both 
leaves  and  fruit.  Fig.  308 

1.  A  change  in  color,  usually  involving  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  pale  sickly  yellow  green  but  sometimes  also 
red  or  brown. 

2.  A  stunting  or  dwarfing  either  of  the  whole  plant 
or  any  of  its  parts. 

3.  Enlargements  or  overgrowths,  usually  local,  on 
stems,  root  or  branches  and  commonly  spoken  of  as 


Of  themselves,  symptoms  do  not  complete  the  diag¬ 
nosis,  for  they  do  not  tell  us  much  about  the  cause 
of  the  trouble. 

Perhaps  we  can  define  a  symptom  as  a  definite 
response  of  the  plant  to  its  surroundings.  With  this 
in  mind,  it  soon  becomes  evident  that  many  different 
things  in  a  plant’s  surroundings  may  and  do  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  symptoms.  For  example,  a  pale  sickly 
green  foliage  may  be  the  result  of  insufficient  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizer,  or  it  may  mean  that  the  soil  is  so 
wet  that  not  enough  air  is  reaching  the  roots — a 
condition  ofteix  spoken  of  as  “wet  feet.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pale  green  color  may  be  the  result  of  some 
parasite  robbing  the  plant  of  its  food,  or  even  of 
some  poison  injected  by  an  insect  sting.  The  pale 
color  which  we  have  called  a  symptom  thus  becomes 
merely  the  first  clue,  and  the  plant  doctor,  following 
this  clue,  must  become  also  an  amateur  detective, 
and  must  examine  one  by  one  all  the  possibilities 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  “run  down”  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Only  when  he  has  found  the 
cause  has  he  completed  his  diagnosis,  and  is  in  a 
position  to  prescribe  treatment  for  the  patient. 


..  V 

■ 
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Crown  gall  attacks  a  variety  of  plants,  hut  always  produces  the  characteristic 
symptom  of  overgrowth  or  gall  formation  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This  is 
typical  of  the  disease  as  found  on  branches  of  rose.  Fig.  599 


“galls,”  “witches’  brooms,”  etc. 

4.  Death  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  plant,  includ¬ 
ing  “leaf  spots”  and  small  dead  areas  on  stems,  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  “cankers.” 

Once  seen,  such  symptoms  are  usually  easy  to 
recognize  whenever  they  occur.  Anyone  who  can 
train  himself  to  recognize  these  symptoms  has  taken 
the  first  important  step  in  making  a  diagnosis,  for  it 
is  such  commonplace  changes  in  appearance  that 
provide  (he  first  indication  that  something  is  wrong. 


The  Common  Leaf  Spot  of  Cherry.  Leaves  like  these  often  full  in  midsummer,  leaving  the  tree  hare.  Fig.  COO 


Orchard  Day  at  Ohio  Experiment  Station 

THE  seventh  annual  Orchard  Day  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  was  held  August  16,  in  the 
Station  orchards  at  Wooster.  This 
meeting,  held  each  year  on  the  third 
Friday  in  August,  has  come  to  be  the 
“big  meeting”  for  Ohio  fruit  growers. 
This  year  1,500  people  from  various 
sections  of  the  State  were  present. 

The  Station  orchards  have  never  pre¬ 
sented  more  valuable  lessons  than  they 
do  this  year.  Many  growers  expressed 
their  surprise  at  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  there.  Fruit  grow¬ 
ers  in  Ohio  have  probably  been  beset 
with  more  difficulties  this  year  than  in 
any  single  season  in  a  generation. 
Frost  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  dur¬ 
ing  and  following  the  blooming  period, 
the  Spring  being  about  10  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  normal.  Weather  conditions 
during  the  blooming  period  were  un¬ 
favorable  for  pollination.  Then  scab 
developed  and  helped  to  confound  an 
already  bad  situation.  All  of  these  fac¬ 
tors,  and  perhaps  others,  tended  either 
to  prevent  the  heavy  bloom  developing  into  fruit  or 
caused  the  fruit  to  drop  badly  all  through  the  Spring 
and  early  Summer  until  the  crop  estimate  in  Au¬ 
gust  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  30  per  cent.  In 
many  sections  of  Ohio  where  apple  scab  had  never 
been  serious  before,  the  damage  from  this  disease 
was  very  heavy.  In  some  instances  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  it  may  even  affect  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds  for  another  year. 

With  crop  conditions  as  described  and  the  price 

of  fruit  generally  high¬ 
er  than  for  several 
years,  the  interest  in 
problems  of  production 
among  the  g  r  o  w  e  r  s 
seemed  a  bit  more  in- 
ten  s  e  this  year  than 
usual. 

Prior  to  Orchard  Day 
the  Horticultural  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion  maps  out  a  tom- 
through  the  orchards 
which  will  take  the 
growers  past  the  points 
of  most  interest.  It 
usually  takes  about  two 
hours  to  make  the  tour 
on  foot,  allowing  time 
for  short  stops  along 
the  w  a  y.  At  advan¬ 
tageous  points  along  the 
route  stops  are  made 
where  different  phases 

of  the  experimental 

w  ork  are  discussed. 
Members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Horticultural  De- 
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partment  working  with  fruits,  assisted  by  members 
of  the  Department  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Path¬ 
ology  and  Extension  specialists,  led  these  discus¬ 
sions.  This  year  11  stops  were  made  along  the 
route  with  12  men  speaking  on  as  many  subjects. 

As  soon  as  100  people  had  accumulated  they  were 
started  through  the  orchards  with  a  guide  in  charge. 
This  year  the  first  group  left  the  headquarters  at 
nine  in  the  morning.  Following  this,  groups  were 
started  regularly  every  30  minutes  during  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  size  of  the  groups  ranged  from  100  to 
ohove  200  persons.  More  than  200  people  in  a 
uroup  tends  to  slow  down  the  tour. 

Each  specialist  is  limited  to  a  certain  period.  Once 
the  tours  are  under  way  the  program  usually  func¬ 
tions  with  a  good  deal  of  precision.  If  an  individual 
or  several  individuals  are  specially  interested  in  a 
subject  they  can  drop  behind  at  any  of  the  stops  and 
talk  to  the  specialist  at  that  stop  until  another  group 
comes  along  and  then  fall  in  with  that  group. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  subjects  taken  up  for  dis- 
,  ussion  this  year  it  may  be  well  to  describe  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  came  on  the  tour.  First 
came  grapes,  paying  attention  to  varieties,  pruning 
and  culture;  then  an  experiment  on  the  formation 
of  strawberry  runners,  involving  the  use  of  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizers.  After  this  came  a 
..top  where  the  apple  thinning  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  Station  and  the  general 
principles  of  thinning  were  discussed. 

Then  followed  a  discussion  of  dusting. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  growers 
had  generally  found  it  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol  scab  by  spraying,  many  of  them 
were  surprised  at  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  seen  in  passing  through  one  of 
the  Station  orchards  comprising  200 
mature  trees  made  up  of  numerous  va¬ 
rieties,  where  nothing  but  dust  had 
been  used  as  a  fungicide. 

This  particular  orchard  had  been 
sprayed  with  oil  in  the  dormant  period 
and  dusted  12  times  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season.  The  pre-bloom 
dusts  (five  in  number)  had  consisted 
of  a  90-10  sulphur-lime  formula.  The 
after-bloom  dusts  were  mostly  an  80-10- 
10  sulphur-lime-arsenate  formula.  The 
total  cost  for  the  dormant  spray  and 
12  dusts  had  been  $1.99  for  cost  of 
material  and  application ;  16.G  gallons 
of  solution  being  used  as  a  dormant 
spray  and  a  total  of  30  lbs.  of  dust  be¬ 
ing  used  per  tree  for  the  season.  The 
specialist  in  charge  of  this  work  noted 
that  had  the  orchard  been  sprayed  five 
times,  using  dilute  strength  lime-sul- 
phur  instead  of  the  12  dust  applica¬ 
tions,  the  cost  would  have  been  $1.93 
per  tree.  The  elimination  of  any  one 
of  the  12  dusts  would  have  made  dust¬ 
ing  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  spraying 
program. 

The  foliage  in  this  orchard  as  well 
as  the  fruit  presented  an  exceptionally 
fine  finish.  While  no  figures  were 
available  on  the  final  degree  of  control  from  dusting 
in  this  orchard,  it  was  noted  that  of  6,000  McIntosh 
apples  counted  in  the  thinning  process  91.5  per  cent 
were  free  from  scab,  which  would  indicate  an  even 
higher  grade  of  clean  picked  fruit.  A  check  tree  in 
this  block  looked  to  be  nearly  100  per  cent  scab  in¬ 
fected. 

A  plantation  of  Cumberland  raspberries  served  as 
the  background  for  a  discussion  of  the  cultural  and 
disease  problems  of  this  fruit.  There  is  a  consider¬ 
able  revival  of  interest  in  black  raspberries  in  the 
Htate. 

There  was  much  interest  at  the  peach  orchard 
stop  in  the  control  measures  developed  on  the  Orien¬ 
tal  fruit  moth. 

Because  of  the  heavy  drop  of  fruit  this  year  in¬ 
cident  to  poor  pollination,  the  interest  in  fruit  set¬ 
ting  was  greater  than  ever  before.  The  value  of  bees 
was  emphasized,  as  was  the  necessity  of  vigor  of 
tree,  as  essentials  in  securing  a  set  of  fruit.  A 
colony  of  bees  per  acre  was  suggested.  The  use  of 
fertilizers  and  careful  pruning  of  all  varieties  but 
especially  with  such  varieties  as  Delicious  and  Stay  ■ 
man  were  emphasized  as  necessary  practices  in 
maintaining  the  vigor  of  the  tree. 

The -development  of  modified  sprays  was  described 
])y  B.  II.  Ballou,  associate  in  the  Department  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  who  first  pointed  out  their  value.  Aside 
ti'om  the  one  orchard  which  has  been  dusted  and  a 
small  block  where  Bordeaux  mixture  was  used,  the 
I'omaintler  of  the  Station  orchards  have  been  sprayed 
with  the  modified  lime-sulphur.  By  using  these 
modified  strengths  (about  half  that  formerly  recom¬ 


mended)  scab  has  been  controlled  and  the  finish  of 
the  fruit  greatly  improved.  There  is  also  less  foliage 
injury  from  spray  burn. 

Prof.  .T.  H.  Gourley,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture,  discussed  the  different  practices  of  or¬ 
chard  culture  and  pruning.  He  also  outlined  the  ex¬ 
tensive  work  under  way  at  the  Station  to  determine 
the  effect  of  nitrogen  on  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
fruit.  One  stop  was  devoted  to  the  Christmas  tree 
industry,  quite  a  few  Ohio  orehardists  having  been 
interested  in  this  business  as  a  side  line.  One  stop 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  insect  and  disease 
problems  by  the  specialists  working  on  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

Just  to  give  good  measure  and  perhaps  the  vege¬ 
table  gardener  would  say  to  give  tone  to  the  tour 
through  the  orchards,  a  stop  was  made  at  the  vege¬ 
table  garden  long  enough  to  see  the  effect  of  paper 
mulch  on  various  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Following  the  lunch  hour  a  short  speaking  pro¬ 
gram  was  held  in  a  tent  specially  located  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Director  TT.  I*.  Hedrick  of  the  New  York 
Station  was  to  have  been  the  chief  speaker.  His 
absence,  caused  by  sickness,  was  the  only  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  day. 

Those  who  arrived  too  late  to  complete  the  tour 


Trcetop  View  of  Orchard  Day  at  Ohio  Station  Fig.  601 


of  the  orchards  before  noon  were  taken  through  the 
orchards  after  the  speaking  program.  A  38-page 
circular  entitled  “Horticulture  at  the  Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station”  was  printed  especially  for 
the  occasion.  This  circular  contains  many  items  of 
value  taken  from  the  results  of  the  experimental 
work  under  way.  This  circular  is  also  available  for 
the  growers  who  were  not  able  to  attend  Orchard 
Day. 

The  Melba  apple,  one  of  the  seedlings  from  the 
Ottawa  Experiment  Station,  was  handed  out:  as  a 
“favor”  and  created  a  very  favorable  impression. 
The  Joyce,  another  seedling  from  the  same  source, 
almost  ripe,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  orchard 
ists  who  saw  the  tree. 

The  work  in  the  Station  orchards  combines  the 
practical  with  the  more  technical  problems  and  in¬ 
creases  in  value  from  year  to  year.  That  the  fruit 
growers  appreciate  this  is  attested  by  the  steadily 
increasing  number  who  come  to  see. 

C.  W.  KI.I.KX  WOOD. 


An  Outdoor  Meeting  in  a  Great  Potato 

Country 

TEN  days  ago  I  attended  a  very  interesting  out¬ 
door  meeting,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
county  Farm  Bureau.  The  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  Maine  is  located  at  Orono,  and  here  they 
have  quite  a  large  farm,  but  in  addition  to  this,  the 
State  has  had  a  large  farm  at  Monmouth,  used  for 
experimental  and  demonstration  work.  Here  much 
work  is  done  with  apples,  and  there  is  a  large  or¬ 


chard  ;  at  least  it  is  large  for  Maine.  Maine  is 
quite  a  large  State  and  the  climate  and  soil  differ  a 
great  deal  from  the  southern  sea  coast  to  the  north¬ 
ern  border  along  the  St.  John  River. 

About  20  years  ago  the  Pomona  Grange  of  Aroo¬ 
stook  County,  which  has  an  area  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  began  an  agita¬ 
tion  for  an  experimental  farm  to  be  located  within 
her  borders,  as  farmers  felt  that  experiments  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  farms  farther  south  were  of  less  value 
than  they  would  be  if  carried  out  here  in  our  own 
county.  Five  years  later  an  appropriation  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  writer  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  committee  to  select  and 
purchase  a  farm  for  the  State  to  be  used  for  this 
work.  The  State  Legislature  had  granted  for  this 
purpose  $10,000  which  the  committee  were  agreed 
was  about  one-half  the  amount  needed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  committee’s  position  was  not  an  easy  one. 
They  were  serving  without  pay  and  bearing  their 
own  expenses,  but  they  examined  all  the  farms  of¬ 
fered  them  and  tried  to  secure  some  which  were  not. 
After  considering  every  detail  of  the  question  as  to 
location,  soil  conditions,  accessibility  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work  being  done  at  the  farm,  and 
future  development,  the  committee  purchased  a  farm 
of  over  200  acres  in  the  town  of  Pres¬ 
que  Isle,  located  on  a  through  high¬ 
way  between  points  in  the  central  and 
southern  part  of  the  State  and  those 
farther  north,  and  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  thriving  village  of  the 
same  name.  The  purchase  price  was 
$20,000,  only  half  of  which  was  avail¬ 
able.  In  taking  this  action,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  forced  to  anticipate  future 
favorable  action  in  support  of  their 
position  and  an  appropriation  by  some 
future  legislation  to  finish  paying  for 
the  farm  and  accumulated  interest. 
Time  has  justified  the  wisdom  of  the 
committee’s  decision,  I  am  certain.  Two 
years  later  the  Legislature  voted  an 
appropriation  sufficient  to  complete  the 
payment  and  the  cost  of  a  new  house 
which  had  to  be  built. 

After  the  work  was  well  under  way 
the  writer  arranged  with  the  director 
of  the  station,  the  late  Dr.  Charles  I). 
Woods,  for  a  field  day  meeting  at  the 
farm.  As  I  was  forced  to  attend  to 
the  publicity  work  unaided,  no  funds 
being  available  for  the  purpose,  the 
meeting  was  not  a  large  one.  A  few 
farmers  and  their  families  came,  some 
to  learn,  some  to  criticize  and  some  for 
the  outing.  .  The  following  year  over 
100  people  were  present  and  Dr. 
Woods  was  there  to  address  those  pres¬ 
ent  and  explain  the  work  being  done. 

1  felt  that  the  meetings  were  fruitful 
in  making  friends  for  the  farm  and  in 
knowledge  gleaned. 

A  few  years  back  the  Aroostook 
Farm  Bureau  took  over  the  problem 
and  arranged  for  an  annual  field  day 
at  the  farm.  The  interest  in  these  events  has  been 
increasing  until  this  year,  about  3,000  people  in  some 
700  automobiles  came  to  the  farm  from  different 
parts  of  tlie  county,  and  a  fine  speaking  program  oc¬ 
cupied  a  part  of  the  day.  Among  the  speakers  was 
the  Member  of  Congress  from  this  district.  A  plow¬ 
ing  contest  was  arranged  in  which  16  teams  were  en¬ 
tered  and  competed  for  $100  in  prize  money,  offered 
by  the  farm  machinery  dealers  of  the  county.  This 
feature  aroused  much  interest,  as  there  are  many 
fine  plowmen  in  the  county  and  the  Aroostook  farm¬ 
er  takes  great  pride  in  his  splendid  teams  of  horses. 
Only  horse-drawn,  two-way  sulky  plows  competed 
and  it  was  a.  good  exhibition  of  plowman  and  horse¬ 
man  skill,  as  well  as  of  fine  teams. 

The  fields  of  potatoes  and  grain  came  in  for  their 
share  of  attention  as  well  as  the  soil  test  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  test  plots.  Even  the  farm  garden,  which  is 
not  an  experimental  garden  but  grown  for  farm  use, 
received  its  share  of  attention  and  criticism.  The 
social  side  of  the  meeting  “bulked  large”  in  the 
minds  of  many.  Nearly  all  brought  a  picnic  dinner, 
and  to  watch  the  different  groups  gathered  about  on 
the  grass  or  eating  dinner  in  automobiles,  making 
new  acquaintances,  or  renewing  old  friendships,  was 
an  interesting  and  pleasing  sight.  One  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  Granges  had  a  large  booth  from  which  10  men 
and  women  were  kept  busy  serving  hot  lunches,  ice 
cream  and  cool  drinks. 

The  only  regrettable  feature  of  the  day  to  me*  was 
the  fact  that  the  work  being  done  at  the  farm  had 
to  be  so  largely  overlooked  in  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
and  talking  with  old  and  new  friends.  This  will  be 
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in  part  rectified,  as  many  expressed  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  return  to  the  farm  later  and  study  the  things 
that  most  interested  them. 

The  United  States  government  has  a  station  near 
Ihe  farm  and  uses  a  part  of  the  farm  for  their  work. 
Here  several  thousand  seedling  potatoes  are  grown 
annually  in  their  efforts  to  originate  new  varieties 
which  shall  he  less  susceptible  to  disease,  have  great¬ 
er  ability  to  resist  blight  or  other  fungus  diseases, 
and  possess  better  eating  qualities  and  larger  yields. 
If  success  is  attained,  as  it  must  be  in  time,  with 
the  volume  of  work  being  done,  it  will  lie  of  great 
value  not  only  to  farmers,  but  to  all  others  as  well. 

Near  the  farm  on  another  owned  by  one  of  the 
large  farmers  was  a  tractor  at  work  with  a  new 
type  of  tractor  plow.  The  feature  of  this  of  most 
interest  to  Aroostook  farmers  was  that  with  it  a  field 
could  he  turned  one  way,  as  with  the  horse-drawn 
sulkies,  leaving  no  back  or  dead  furrows.  This 
turned  two  furrows  at  once  and  carried  four  plows, 
two  of  which  were  upside  down,  while  the  other  two 
were  in  the  ground.  It  was  doing  excellent  work. 
Both  on  our  way  to  and  from  the  field  day  meeting, 
we  passed  20  to  30  autos  parked  beside  the  road 
watching  this  plow  at  work,  attesting  to  the  inter¬ 
est  which  all  Aroostook  farmers  take  in  any  piece  of 
new  farm  machinery  or  implement.  We  had  called 
if  a  day  like  many  others,  and  the  family  were  all 
along.  We  were  a  bit  tired,  the  bead  of  the  family 
especially,  as  be  is  not  as  able  to  stand  fatigue  as 
earlier  in  life.  The  sons  excused  me  from  my  share 
of  the  chores  and  I  retired  to  rest  with  the  memory 
of  the  faces  of  those  I  had  known  and  loved  in  the 
years  that  are  past,  and  whom  I  had  met  again, 
passing  before  me  until  I  passed  to  “the  land  of 
dreams.”  I  think  this  was  even  the  best  part  of  the 
day  for  me  and  the  memory  which  will  live  long¬ 
est.  o.  B.  GRIFFIN. 

Maine. 


A  Day  on  the  Range 

WHILE  Filins  brings  the  ponies  from  the  wild 
pasture  above  the  ditch,  I  do  a  few  housewife¬ 
ly  chores,  and  then  put  up  a  lunch  which  is  to  be 
rolled  in  yellow  slickers  and  tied  behind  the  saddles. 
For  even  in  this  land  of  little  rain,  no  one  can  tell 
what  weather  a  Summer’s  day  may  bring  forth.  I 
am  to  ride  Mac,  a  beautiful  old  brown  gelding;  the 
collegian’s  mount  is  Bess,  a  little  sorrel  with  a  bald 
face  and  a  bad  disposition.  She  was  not  one  of  our 
own  colts ;  we  bought  her  from  a  liveryman  after 
“dudes,”  unwittingly,  had  well-nigh  spoiled  her  be¬ 
yond  redemption  by  kindness. 

My  son  and  I  are  about  as  imposing  in  appearance 
as  a  couple  of  scarecrows.  In  our  country  only 
tourists  are  picturesquely  got  up  for  riding.  We 
“natives”  select  our  togs  for  comfort  or  take  what 
comes  handiest.  My  escort  wears  faded  khaki  over¬ 
alls,  a  relic  of  yesteryear,  plain  leather  chaps  and 
a  Stetson  of  ancient  genesis.  My  own  costume  con¬ 
sists  of  a  worn  brown  corduroy  skirt,  a  washed-out 
shirt,  a  red  cotton  bandanna  and  a  hat  which  is 
companion-piece  to  his. 

The  day  is  fresh  and  sweet.  Summer  mornings  in 
Wyoming,  like  manna,  are  new-made.  They  never 
have  the  stale  and  kept-over  air  of  sultry  dawns  in 
humid  climes.  Hats  are  pulled  low  against  the  glare. 
The  sombrero,  with  its  high  crown  and  broad  brim 
of  heavy  felt,  was  designed  for  protection  and  not 
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solely  for  sartorial  grace,  as  the  tenderfoot  is  wont 
to  think.  We  ride  straight  toward  the  sun.  It  is  now 
well  above  the  hilly  horizon.  No  single  cloud  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  the  sky.  Sagebrush,  bruised  by  passing 
hoofs,  sends  up  a  pungent  desert  incense  about  us. 
Prairie  dogs  chatter  about  affairs  in  dog  town.  At 
sight  of  wayfarers  they  suddenly  scuttle  into  their 
holes  as  if  summoned  on  urgent  business.  Meadow¬ 
larks  are  at  their  lovely  wilding  matins. 

Passing  through  the  ranch  gate  of  barbed  wire,  we 
take  a  trail  up  and  over  a  steep  little  rise  and  are 
soon  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  sage.  Here  is  no  sign 
of  man’s  despoiling  hand.  This  land,  happily,  re¬ 
mains  virginal — because  it  cannot  now  be  irrigated. 
The  horses  settle  down  to  an  easy  walk,  neck  and 
neck,  as  is  the  way  of  horses  on  fairly  good  terms  of 
corral  and  pasture  acquaintance.  A  coyote  lopes 
away  across  the  sage.  Apparently  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  carry  no  weapons — a  knowledge 
conveyed  in  some  mysterious  manner  no  human  can 
fathom — Lupus  then  stands  a  moment  on  a  ledge  of 
rock  silhouetted  against  the  blue  sky — a  very  statue 
of  “The  Preyer,”  bold  only  when  assured  of  safety. 

Ours  is  not  a  big  cattle  outfit.  We  are  small 
ranchers  with  a  herd  small  enough  for  the  animals 
to  remain  individuals.  Because  we  are  acquainted 
with  them  personally,  we  have  a  satisfaction  in  cat¬ 
tle  raising  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  money 
profits  or  losses.  This  close  association  is  denied  the 
plutocratic  stockman  whose  kine  dot  the  Psalmist's 
thousand  hills.  Such  benefit  of  modest  fortune  is 
ours.  It  is  well  that  we  see  it  as  such. 

But  there  are  no  cattle  in  sight  on  the  bench  we 
are  riding  out.  Only  cottontails  and  prairie  dogs, 
and  the  horned  toads,  lizards,  ants  and  similar  low¬ 
ly  life  of  the  arid  wildlands.  Sage  chickens  are  dis¬ 
creetly  hidden.  Our  horses  walk  for  a  time,  then 
break  into  a  jog-trot  that  is  easy  on  them  but  some¬ 
what  less  so  on  the  riders.  Sometimes  we  talk 
lazily,  but  more  often  we  keep  that  silence  of  con¬ 
genial  souls  who  meet  without  constraint.  And 
there  is  a  largeness  about  the  western  open  which 
does  not  conduce  to  continuous  small  talk. 

Of  a  sudden,  Bess  snorts,  rears  and  jumps  side¬ 
ways— simultaneously.  Then  she  bolts !  Mac  fol¬ 
lows  a  similiar  procedure  on  the  opposite.  Yet  de¬ 
spite  confusion  and  equine  fright,  the  less  acute  hu¬ 
man  ear  also  detects  dry  rattlings  of  warning ;  the 
accustomed  eye  sees  a  tawny  body  writhe  away 
among  the  sage  and  cactus.  It  brings  out  the  goose- 
flesh.  A  rattler! 

The  horses  are  soon  quieted  and  we  ride  on  and 
over  another  hogback.  Far,  far  in  the  distance  the 
discerning  glance  of  the  eye  used  to  the  far-gazing 
of  the  high  country  makes  out  a  dark  blot  which  the 
glasses  prove  to  be  the  red  coats  of  cattle.  But  long 
before  we  reach  them  we  come  upon  a  little  bunch 
hidden  in  a  draw— until  we  are  right  at  band.  Quiet¬ 
ly  we  approach  and  pull  up  a  short  way  off,  so  as 
not  to  stampede  them.  Looking  for  our  own  brand, 
B/3  on  the  left  hip,  we  find  several  of  our  animals 
placidly  grazing  with  range  acquaintances  from 
neighbors’  herds.  Who  shall  say  that  there  is  not  a 
freemasonry  among  animals? 

On  again,  stopping  to  examine  brands  wherever 
we  find  little  bunches  of  cattle.  For  it  is  range 
etiquette  to  note  and  report  on  neighbors’  stock  when 
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“riding  for  cattle.”  This  reciprocal  courtesy  often 
saves  weary  miles  and  futile  hours  of  riding.  Condi¬ 
tions  of  feed  and  water  also  must  be  marked  for, 
when  grass  and  water  dry  up,  cattle  drift.  Some  re¬ 
turn  to  the  home  ranch  vicinity  and  break  into  poor¬ 
ly  fenced  Alfalfa  fields,  to  their  own  inminent  de¬ 
struction  from  bloat.  Others  scatter  to  remote 
ranges.  This  makes  Fall  round-up  arduous  and  re¬ 
sults  in  losses  from  ever-present  range  hazards  of 
various  kinds. 

By  one  o’clock  we  reach  the  water  hole  which  is 
our  destination.  We  shall  return  by  another  way 
through  the  hills.  Cinches  are  loosened  and  the 
horses,  after  drinking,  graze  contentedly  near  by. 
We  are  just  comfortably  settled  for  our  nooning 
when  two  other  horsebackers  arrive.  The  water- 
bole  is  a  range  objective.  We  have  never  seen  these 
newcomers  before ;  yet  on  the  range  there  are  no 
strangers.  We  pass  the  time  of  day  and  invite  the 
riders  to  share  our  food.  To  do  otherwise  would  lie 
a  range  solecism  indeed.  And  your  old-timer  is 
usually  a  gentleman,  if  not  always  a  scholar. 

“Stock's  looking  good,”  mumbles  the  elder  over  a 
chicken  leg  by  way  of  polite  conversation.  He  is  a 
tall  lanky  fellow  with  a  stubble  of  white  heard  and 
a  blue  glass  eye,  somewhat  at  variance  with  his 
natural  brown  one.  He  has  the  how  legs  that  pro¬ 
claim  the  puncher’s  calling.  “Ye-ah,  feed's  fine  and 
tliey’s  plenty  water  yet,”  adds  the  other,  a  red¬ 
headed  youth  in  green  plaid  shirt  and  high  boots 
badly  run  over  at  the  heel.  Reflectively  he  takes 
alternate  bits  of  radish  and  onion. 

“T  see  some  dead  critters  over  in  Trail  Canyon,” 

volunteers  the  first  chap.  “ - larkspur,  mebbe,  or 

lightnin’ — two— three  whitefaces  and  a  black.  Might 
he  that  year] in’  you  was  askin’  about,  lady.”  The 
younger  nonchalantly  cracks  the  shell  of  a  hard- 
boiled  egg  on  bis  freckled  forehead.  Ruminatively 
he  says,  “I  see  some  black-leg  calves  down  Dry  Crick, 
missus — better  watch  out.” 

When  food  is  consumed  to  the  last  morsel  and 
bones  thrown  to  the  waiting  Airedale,  the  riders 
smoke  and  rest.  One  squats  on  his  boot  heel;  the 
other  half-reelines  on  elbow.  There  is  talk  of  stock 
and  ways  of  the  range ;  gossip  about  local  outfits  and 
recountal  of  past  experiences  in  Texas.  A  little 
strutting  of  stuff  for  the  lady’s  benefit!  Thus  an 
hour  is  spent  in  such  shade  as  the  lichened  rocks 
afford — practically  none!  But  we  must  say  “so  long.” 
These  riders  are  from  a  remote  Mormon  settlement 
and  many  miles  and  hours  of  riding  lie  between 
them  and  their  home  fires,  and  beds.  Though  if 
need  be  they  can  sleep  out  and  miss  a  meal  or  two 
and  be  little  the  worse  for  the  experience. 

Up  and  on  again — toward  home.  The  sun  is  hot 
and  brassy.  But  a  pleasant  little  breeze  springs  up 
shortly.  It  riffles  the  sage  with  a  whirring  as  of 
wings  of  some  low-flying  birds — sage  hens,  perhaps. 
A  few  cactus  blooms  gleam  lemon-hued,  brilliantly 
beautiful  against  the  dun-colored  earth. 

Repeating  our  business  of  sighting  and  inspecting 
cattle,  we  make  a  devious  way  home  by  supper  time. 
We  have  found  some  of  our  animals,  but  not  all  of 
those  we  were  looking  for — the  usual  luck  of  a  day 
on  the  range.  Sun-burned,  eye-strained,  lip-cracked, 
saddle-weary,  we  get  stiffly  down  from  our  horses. 
The  fagged  sweaty  beasts,  freed  of  their  heavy  stock 
saddles,  roll  gratefully  in  the  dust,  shake  themselves 
and  make  off  for  the  pasture  bars.  A  faithful  pair. 
Questing  the  water  bucket  and  the  cold  cream  jar, 
we  call  it  a  hard  but  happy  day. 

Wyoming.  alta  booth  dunn. 
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Raising  the  Dairy  Calf 
By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

X  DISTRICTS  where  whole  milk  is  shipped  to 
market  it  is  a  problem  how  to  feed  the  dairy  calf, 
no  skim-milk  being  available.  The  dairyman,  in 
these  circumstances,  must  feed  as  little  whole  milk 
as  possible.  But  some  milk  is  necessary  to  give  the 
calf  a  good  start,  and  substitutes  may  then  serve  the 
purpose.  It.  has  been  found  by  Wisconsin  feeders 
that  good  calves  may  be  raised  by  a  method  requir¬ 
ing  only  about  375  lbs.  of  marketable  milk,  or  a  total 
of  only  400  lbs.  of  whole  milk  when  the  colostrum, 
or  first  milk,  is  included.  By  this  method  the  calf 
gets  a  good  start  on  whole  milk,  fed  for  a  few  weeks, 
during  which  time  it  is  taught  to  eat  concentrates 
and  roughage. 

When  no  skim-milk  is  fed  the  concentrates  and 


corn  for  calf  feeding,  whey  was  used  in  rations  con¬ 
taining  clover  hay  and  a  concentrate  mixture  of  yel¬ 
low  or  white  corn,  30  per  cent ;  middlings,  30  per¬ 
cent,  and  linseed  meal,  40  per  cent.  When  such  ra¬ 
tions  were  compared  with  rations  containing  liberal 
skim-milk,  the  rate  of  growth  was  greater  on  the 
skim-milk  check  ration.  However,  the  wliey-fed 
calves  made  good  gains,  averaging  1.4S  lbs.  per  day, 
as  compared  with  1.72  lbs.  for  the  group  fed  the 
skim-milk  ration.  It  was  concluded  that  whey  might 
well  be  used  in  the  calf  ration  on  many  farms  in 
cheese-making  districts,  and  that  yellow  corn,  when 
used  with  whey  in  a  ration  containing  legume  hay, 
has  no  greater  value  for  calf  raising  than  white  corn. 

Semi-solid  buttermilk,  manufactured  from  cream¬ 
ery  buttermilk,  has  given  fairly  satisfactory  results 
in  calf  feeding.  One  pound  of  it  was  mixed  with 


blood  flour,  10  per  cent;  salt,  1  per  cent;  steamed 
bonemeal,  1  per  cent ;  finely  ground  limestone,  1  per 
cent.  Bloodmea#  br  flour  is  excellent  for  weak  and 
thriftless  calves.  A  teaspoonful  is  given,  at  first, 
with  each  allowance  of  skim-milk,  and  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  is  fed  when  the  calf  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  feed.  It  is  beneficial  and  sometimes  remedial  in 
cases  of  ordinary  scours. 

In  preparing  calf  gruel  at  the  Wisconsin  Station, 
1  lb.  of  the  meal  was  mixed  with  5  lbs.  of  water  at 
blood  temperature  (100  degrees)  and  fed  immediate¬ 
ly  after  mixing.  The  change  from  whole  milk  to  tin* 
gruel  was  made  gradually  to  prevent  indigestion  and 
scouring.  Replacement  of  milk,  at  five  weeks  old, 
was  1  lb.  of  gruel  for  a  like  amount  of  milk.  Re¬ 
placement  was  continued  by  adding  1  lb.  of  gruel 
each  second  or  third  day,  using  the  condition  of  the 


This  coiv,  four  years  and  five  months  old,  is  shown  with  her  twin  calves 


calf  as  the  sole  guide.  The  allowance 
of  gruel  was  reduced  when  looseness  of 
the  bowels  was  noticed  and  gradually 
increased  when  indigestion  subsided. 
The  gruel-fed  calves  gained  on  an  aver¬ 
age  1.40  lbs.  per  head  daily,  somewhat 
less  than  the  skim-milk  fed  lot.  which 
averaged  1.(58  lbs.  It  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  skim-milk-fed 
and  gruel-fed  calves  in  appearance. 

Powdered  skim-milk  is  now  being 
much  used  in  calf  feeding,  either  in  the 
dry  form  or  mixed  with  water.  Skim- 
milk  powder,  produced  by  the  roller 
process  is  considerably  cheaper  than 
that  made  by  the  spray  process  and  has 
proved  as  satisfactory  in  use.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  1  lb.  of  dry  skim-milk  mixed 
with  0  lbs.  of  blood-warm  water  makes 
a  solution  about  equal  in  composition 
to  separator  skim-milk.  Tests  made  at 
the  IV  isconsin  Station  have  shown  that 
calves  fed  powdered  skim-milk,  instead 
of  fluid  skim-milk,  made  satisfactory 
gains,  but  keeping  them  on  the  solution 
of  dry  skim-milk  until  180  days  of  age 
required  rather  large  quantities  of  the 
dried  milk,  which  ran  the  feed  cost 
quite  high.  Concentrates  and  clover 
hay  also  were  fed  in  the  usual  propor¬ 
tions,  along  with  the  dry  skim-milk. 
Dry  skim-milk  is  well  worth  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial  on  every  farm  where  dairy 
calves  have  to  be  fed  without  much 
whole  or  fluid  skim-milk. 

7Ve  believe  in  the  home-raising  of  a 
few  fine  dairy  heifer  calves  to  build  up 
a  herd  of  profitable  cows  and  maintain 
it  without  buying  cattle  from  outside, 
but  there  is  no  profit  in  raising  scrub 
calves.  Leading  dairymen  select  calves 
for  raising  that  were  sired  by  a  bred- 
for-performance  dairy  breed  bull,  and 
out  of  cows  that  have  proved  profitable 
as  producers  of  milk. 


Potato  Prospects  in  Prince 
Edward  Island 


roughage  supplied  must  be  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein  elements.  Many  hand-raised  calves 
fail  to  thrive  because  they  are  expected 
to  subsist  sufficiently  well  when  allowed 
to  graze  lawn  grass  under  the  shade  of 
the  lilac*  bushes,  or  the  grass  that 
grows  rank,  wiry  and  coarse  in  the  old 
orchard.  Timothy  hay  is  a  poor  rough- 
age  for  the  young  calf  that  has  to  do 
without  milk.  So  is  marsh  hay,  old 
straw  and  weathered  corn  stover.  Pro¬ 
vide  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  which  are 
rich  in  protein  matters,  needed  vita¬ 
mins  and  lime.  Regulate  the  allowance 
of  such  legume  hay  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  calf’s  bowels.  Too 
much  of  it  may  cause  scouring.  Give 
that  amount  which  is  cleaned  up  with 
relish  and  that  does  not  unduly  relax 
the  bowels.  Some  fresh  green  feed  is 
beneficial,  but  it  should  be  of  good  qual¬ 
ity;  not  the  coarse  stuff  already  men¬ 
tioned.  On  farms  where  lung  worms 
have  been  prevalent,  calves  would  bet¬ 
ter  be  raised  for  the  first  12  months  in 
clean,  airy,  roomy  pens  and  yards,  with¬ 
out  going  on  pasture.  Indeed,  such  a 
plan  of  raising  dairy  calves,  on  an 
average,  usually  gives  better  results 
than  grazing  on  any  kind  of  pasture 
during  the  first  year  of  life. 

At  all  times  supply  plenty  of  cool, 
fresh,  pure  drinking  water  and  allow 
free  access  to  salt.  When  legume  hay 
cannot  be  fed,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
give  each  calf  one-half  ounce  of 
steamed  bonemeal  daily  in  concentrate 
feed,  to  supply  both  phosphorus  and 
lime.  When  lime  alone  (calcium)  is 
lacking,  a  tablespoon  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  or  chalk  may  be  given,  instead 
of  the  bonemeal.  The  need  of  abundant 
drinking  water  is  most  evidenced  when 
calves  are  given  little  other  fluid  and 
in  hot  weather.  They  eat  more  rough- 
age  and  other  feed,  and  digest  it  better 
when  plenty  of  water  is  supplied ;  with¬ 
out  it,  they  fail  to  thrive. 

The  following  schedule  of  feeding 
whole  milk  to  the  dairy  calf  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  experts.  Leave  a 
Holstein  or  Brown  Swiss  calf  with  its 
mother  for  three  days;  then  pail-feecl 
whole  milk  gradually  getting  the  calf 
to  take  9  lbs.  daily  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week.  Continue  the  whole  milk 
at  the  rate  of  9  lbs.  daily  until  the  calf  is  six  weeks 
old ;  then  gradually  reduce  the  allowance  until  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  week,  no  milk  is  fed.  If  the 
calf  is  a  Jersey,  Guernsey  or  Ayrshire,  leave  it 
with  its  dam  for  three  or  four  days ;  then  feed  whole 
milk  at  the  rate  of  6  lbs.  daily  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks,  at  which  time  increase  to  7  lbs.  daily  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  five  weeks.  At  seven  weeks  the  amount 
fed  daily  to  the  healthy  calf  may  be  reduced  until 
at  the  age  of  nine  weeks,  no  milk  is  fed.  Reduce  the 
amount  of  milk  if  the  bowels  tend  to  become  loose, 
milk  that  is  rich  in  butterfat  being  most  likely  to 
have  such  an  effect. 

In  cheese-making  districts,  where  whey  is  avail¬ 
able,  calves  may  be  fed  with  it,  provided  liberal 
amounts  of  protein  are  supplied  in  an  adjunct  con¬ 
centrate  ration.  Whey  contains  only  .8  per  cent  of 
digestible  crude  protein,  which  is  much  less  than 
that  of  skim-milk.  (Wisconsin  Bulletin  404.)  That 
used  for  calf  feeding  must  be  clean  and  fresh.  Pref¬ 
erably,  it  should  be  pasteurized  to  prevent  spread  of 
disease. 

In  an  experiment  made  at  the  Wisconsin  Station 
to  test  the  comparative  values  of  white  and  yellow 


This  is  Eugene  Buchanan,  of  Lebanon,  Ind.,  and  his  Guernsey  heifer  Betsey’s  But¬ 
tercup  164271,  who  produced  13,777  lbs.  milk  and  810.1  lbs.  butterfat  in  a  year  as  a 


four-year-old. 


Eugene  has  been  at  calf  club  work  10  years  and  has  raised  a  herd  of 
22  registered  females 


7  lbs.  of  warm  water  and  used  to  replace  whole  milk 
for  calves  about  one  month  old.  Each  calf  was  fed 
14  lbs.  of  the  solution,  along  with  a  ration  of  equal 
quantities  of  ground  corn,  ground  oats  and  wheat 
bran,  together  with  clover  hay.  The  calves  fed  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  gained  .18  lb.  a  day  faster  than 
calves  raised  by  the  limited  whole  milk  method  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  but  at  an  increased  feed  cost  of 
.$1.59  per  head. 

Milk  substitutes,  in  the  form  of  commercial  calf 
meals  and  homemade  mixtures,  fed  as  gruel,  give 
fair  results  when  skim-milk  is  not  available.  In 
using  them  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  all 
feeding  utensils  clean  and  sterilized,  and  not  to 
overfeed,  else  scours  will  cause  fatalities.  They 
must  be  made  up  with  hot  water  at  each  feeding, 
which  is  a  disadvantage  on  most  farms.  A  home- 
mixed  gruel  has  been  used  at  the  Wisconsin  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  while  the  results  are  not  yet  conclusive, 
they  indicate  that  this  mixture  may  be  used  with 
success.  The  formula  of  this  gruel  meal,  in  per 
cent  by  weights,  is  as  follows:  Fine  cornmeal,  25 
per  cent ;  flour  middlings,  25  per  cent ;  ground,  sifted 
oats,  25  per  cent ;  linseed  oilineal,  12  per  cent ;  soluble 


Since  writing  latter  part  of  July, 
when  the  crop  of  potatoes  looked 
promising,  we  have  had  scarcely  a 
drop  of  rain  here  in  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion.  In  the  western  section  they,  we 
believe,  had  a  torrential  rain  on  one 
day.  As  a  result  of  this  August 
drought,  the  potato  crop  has  not  made 
much  progress,  the  more  so  since  the  crop  is  this 
year  two  weeks  later  on  account  of  the  very  late 
Spring.  The  potato  crop  here  then  will  be  perhaps 
one-third  below  that  of  last  year. 

From  considerable  going  about  the  country  and 
speaking  with  growers  I  place  the  crop  at  (5(5  per  cent 
of  last  year’s  yield.  Last  year’s  crop  was  257  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  If  the  crop  this  year  goes  1(59  bushels 
per  acre  it  will  be  the  limit.  But  there  are  many 
things  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  year 
the  crop  is  sound  and  free  of  insect  pests.  All  grow¬ 
ers  say  that  they  don’t  see  the  necessity  of  spraying 
tor  blight,  etc.,  as  there  is  none  so  far,  but  they 
must  spray  for  bugs,  and  may  as  well  add  the  blue¬ 
st  one. 

But  who  knows?  Blight  may  yet  develop  and  the 
growers  are  well  advised  to  spray  with  Bordeaux. 
Last  year,  owing  to  the  strict  inspection,  no  more 
than  100  bushels  of  marketable  potatoes  could  be 
sold  off  an  acre,  for  there  was  much  late  blight  last 
year,  too,  besides  the  rigid  inspection  to  meet  the 
low  prices.  This  year  there  is  no  blight  and  no  dis¬ 
ease  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  crop  will 
pass  market  inspection,  considerably  greater  number 
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Beautify  Your  Home  at  Small  Cost 


EVERGREENS 


FOR 


These  soon  grow  into  handsome  trees 
worth  many  dollars. 

FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 

MAGNOLIA 
TKKKS 

Pink  and 

white. 

t w ° i  in 

Trees  v  *■  •  *  U 

HARDY 
AZALEAS 
(Nmllflora) 

A  handsome 
early,  free-flow¬ 
ering,  deep 
pink  species. 

A  beautiful  va¬ 
riety.  Very 
hardy.  Ready 
to  bloom. 

Each 


$1.10 


POSTPAID 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to  15 
inches  high.  2  Norway  Spruce,  2 
American  Spruce,  2  Chinese  Arbor- 
vitae. 

ORIENTAL 
POPPY 

Brilliant  col¬ 
ors  :  Scarlet, 

orange,  pink ; 
flowers  meas¬ 
ure  8  inches 
diameter;  10 
plants.  < 


$1.10 


‘  field-  grown  stock  from  our  200- Acre  farm 


$1.10 


3  to 


CDCCl  A  I  nCCTD  6  EVERGREENS, 

OrlLLlAL  UrrliR  6-year  trees,  above  se¬ 
lection,  included  without  extra  charge,  with  each 
order  of  $5.50  and  over.  ORDER  AT  ONCE. _ _ 


3$1.10 


HARDY 
CARNATIONS 

Large  flower¬ 
ing,  fragrant; 
all  colors; 
field-grown;  10 
plants  < 
for 

WEIGELA  ROSEA. 

Deep  pink  blossoms 
which  are  borne  in 
wonderful  profusion 
and  make  a  great  show 
2  shrubs....  $1  IQ 

r»T  irvnrtnrMnDHMQ  (Maximum  Rosebay).  Large  plant  with  dark  evergreen 
Lllvvyi NO  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pink  flowers.  Two  v  -i 

plants  (one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  high)  . •  ■  •  •  •  •••••••• . .  •;  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  *  *  *  7 

1  1  ni  The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  Is  in  its  foliage,  which  is 

uoioraao  Diue  Dpruce  an  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich,  glistening 
blue  which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the  sunlight  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of 
the  'magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  Tree.  With  culture  directions.  d*-i  ->  /-v 

Extra  bushy,  1  to  1%  ft.  high . Each  1 . 

Evergreen- 

Pa. 


COLUMBINE.  They 
are  much  used  in  any 
hardy  border  or  rock¬ 
ery;  10  dif.  colors;  10 
plants 
for  .... 


$1.10 


DELPHINIUM  (Perennial  Larkspur) 
BELLADONNA  —  Light  turquoise  blue 
BELLAMOSUM  —  A  dark  blue  type. 
Very  decorative  and  lasts  for 
years;  10  plants  for  . 


$1.10 


Selected,  5-6  years. 


The  Fischer  Nurseries  gSf 


Add  15c  for  Paoking  and  Insuranoe 


H 


Old-Fashioned 

ARDY  FLOWER  PLANT 

That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  Next  Summer 


S 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


Delnhinlums  or  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Double  Hollyhocks 
Hardy  Phloxes,  Columbines,  Canterbury  Bells,  Pox 
stoves  Hardy  Lupines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  GaiUardias,  Blue  Bells,  Japanese  Bellflowers, 
Lilies  Cardinal  Flowers,  Hardy  Carnations,  Giant  Mal¬ 
lows  irises,  Everlasting  Sweet  Peas,  Japanese  Anemones, 
Everbloomlng  Sweet  Williams,  and  over  200  other  choice 
Perennials  for  September  and  October  planting.  Tulips, 
Crocuses.  Hoses,  Pansies,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants. 
Catalogue  free.  HaKIIY  h.  SqUIHES,  lUmpton  Bays,  N.  T. 

8  splendid  varieties, ^post¬ 
paid, »2.60.  GERMAN  IRIS, 
60  plants;  10  best  varieties, 
postpaid,  $2.50.  JAPAN  IRIS,  10  brilliant  ^  ^ 
colored,  new  varieties,  postpaid  H.60. 

The  3  collections  In  one  ordor  for . ^  W 

p  ;ony  and  Iris  catalog  free.  THE  CASSEL  NURSERT,  Mantua,  0. 

VARIETIES — GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  SS.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macodon,  N.Y. 


PEONIES 


21 


NURSERY  SALESMAN  WANTED 

2b%  Commission  paid  weekly.  Sell  for  a  reliable  con¬ 
cern.  Goods  at  fair  prices.  Easy  to  make  money. 

THE  HOME  NURSERIES  Box  1  1  1  GENEVA,  OHIO 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  paid,  anywhere,  SS.OO.  May 

be  planted  up  until  Nov.  1st.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

TIIE  CASSEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiniuiuiiiiimiiiiii 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  VV.  30th  St  New  York. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimuiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


-v>D  WINDLASS  75* EXTRA 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use — freight  prepaid. 

20  to  32  ft . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V. 


^]Bulb  Book-free 

Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyaneintlis,  Snow¬ 
drops,  Crocus,  Peonies,  Lilies— what 
an  array  of  flowers  you  can  have 
next  spring  by  planting  this  fall!  The 
best  of  these  and  others  to  bloom 
this  winter  in  the  house  are  pictured 
and  described  in  Burpee’s  Bulb  Book 
—mailed  free.  Write  for  a  copy. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
838  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


It  Sometimes  Happens ■ 


That  a  neighbor  or  a  friend  will  ask  a  question  that  you  can 
easily  answer.  You  know  by  his  remark  that  he  is  not  a 
reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Maybe  you  hear  of  someone  who  has  been  defrauded  by  a  com¬ 
pany  that  has  been  exposed  as  a  fraud  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Perhaps  a  friend  has  a  claim  against  a  dishonest  firm.  Tell  him 
that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  help  him  make  this  collec¬ 
tion;  that  it  has  collected  over  $700,000  in  the  past  18  years  for 
its  subscribers  and  that  this  service  is  absolutely  free. 

Everybody  takes  real  pleasure  in  doing  a  neighborly  act.  Why 
not  speak  a  word  for  your  favorite  farm  paper  or,  better  still, 
secure  his  subscription?  It  may  be  the  means  of  saving  him 
many  dollars — 

By  knowing  a  better  method  of  doing  something. 

By  steering  clear  of  fraudulent  advertisers. 

By  being  warned  in  advance  of  some  fake  salesman  scheme. 

Send  in  the  subscription  of  two  or  three  friends.  They  will  thank 
you  for  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  handy  order  blank  is  enclosed  for  your  convenience.  Include 
your  own  renev/al,  if  you  wish. 

Perhaps  you  might  be  interested  in  our  spare  time  commission 
plan.  Many  subscribers  earn  considerable  money  by  introduc¬ 
ing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  their  friends.  If  interested, 
write  for  details. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Established  1850 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


of  bushels  per  acre  than  of  the  big 
crop  of  last  year.  Then  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  three  or  four  times  the  price 
per  bushel,  see  the  possibilities  of  an 
acre.  j.  a.  m. 


Enjoy  gorgeous  early  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Crocus;  heavy-laden  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Grapes;  Evergreens,  Shrubs.  Stock 
guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name,  direct 
from  growers.  1’roducers’  prices  quoted 
in  FREE  CATALOG.  Writs  today. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

14  Main  S«.,  Dansvllls,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot  grown  and  layer  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  leading 
June-bearing  and  Everbearing  varieties  for  September 
and  Ootober  planting.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Grape,  Loganberry,  Dewberry,  Juneberry,  Wineberry 
and  Asparagus  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Missouri  Notes 

This  is  Summer  time,  and  my  theory  is 
that  the  human  body  should  be  exposed  to 
the  air  and  sunlight  as  far  as  propriety 
admits.  Counting  from  the  ground  up,  I 
wear  shoes,  trousers,  shirt  and  hat.  That 
is  all,  and  I  find  that  it  suffices  for  re¬ 
spectability.  The  shirt  is  open  at  the  neck 
and  the  sleeves  are  rolled  back  above  the 
elbows.  Thus  garbed  I  feel  that  I  am  close 
to  the  feminine  standard  to  which  I  think 
all  men  should  aspire.  The  press  reports 
some  symptoms  of  masculine  rebellion 
against  the  present  antiquated  and  stiflng 
attire,  but  fashion  has  not  yet  perceptibly 
relaxed.  I  bdieve  that  the  farmer  and 
ruralist  will  find  that  no  time  pays  a 
greater  value  in  health  and  mental  vigor 
than  30  minutes  devoted  to  grooming  the 
body  before  breakfast.  That  consists  of 
a  cold  shower  or  sponge  bath,  a  vigorous 
rub-down  with  coarse  towels  and  brushes 
and  sundry  muscular  exercises.  Heavy 
muscular  work  throughout  the  day  by  no 
means  precludes  such  a  morning  program. 
No  bottled  tonic  can  compare  with  it. 

The  three  weeks  of  drought  and  in¬ 
tensely  hot  weather  were  graciously  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  week  of  showers  and  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  coolness  that  called  for  blankets. 
Nature  rejoiced  at  her  baptism  and  green 
growth  stretched  up  again  with  renewed 
life.  The  late  planted  Gladiolus  are  coming 
on  in  fine  shape  and  a  surplus  of  flowers 
is  forecast.  But  just  now  our  morning 
cut  in  the  “glad”  rows  is  decidedly  small. 
Many  short  and  abortive  spikes  testify  to 
the  fierceness  of  the  drought  and  blooms 
from  the  later  plantings  are  not  quite 
ready  for  their  entry.  Of  the  later  plant¬ 
ing,  Butterboy,  as  usual,  was  first  to 
bloom,  always  on  long  spikes.  Most  of  the 
Prdmulinus  have  long  spikes;  some  of 
those  of  Topaz  looked  to  be  two  feet  long. 
Evelyn  Kirtland,  King,  Crimson  Glow, 
Shiela,  Opalescent,  Capt.  Boynton  and 
Mrs.  Peters  can  always  be  relied  on  for 
extra  long  spikes  despite  adverse  con¬ 
ditions.  Peters  is  a  deeper  lavender  than 
Boynton,  but  spike  is  not  quite  so  long. 
A.  W.  Hunt  shows  the  largest  flowers  of 
any  of  (the  new  ones,  and  should  reign  as 
best  of  the  orange  scarlets.  Orange  Glory 
is  no  good  here ;  petals  bleach  white  in 
sun.  I’m  not  impressed  with  the  bizarre 
J.  T.  Pirie.  Of  the  smoky-hued  ones  Rose 
Ash  still  seems  best ;  fine  spike  and  ap- 
pearence.  A  good  spike  of  the  old  Schwa- 
ben  is  hard  to  beat ;  have  seen  nothing 
with  such  rich  cream.  To  show  to  what 
size  the  Galdiolus  will  attain.  Mrs.  Leon 
Douglass  is  indispensable,  and  it  is  beau¬ 
tiful  in  its  strawberry  tints  as  well  as 
huge.  More  refinement  of  color  is  seen  in 
Richard  Diener,  which  deserves  more 
attention  as  a  first  class  Gladiolus,  much 
superior  to  many  later  introductions. 
Purple  Glory.  I  presume,  ranks  next  to 
Douglass  in  size  and  is  also  indispensable 
to  a  collection.  Crimson  Glow  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  freest  bloomers  and  none 
of  the  new  ones  of  like  color  equal  it. 
Kirtland  can  always  be  depended  on  for 
long  elegant  spikes  of  luscious  coloring. 
The  contrast  of  red  with  white  as  in 
Princeps,  or  deep  pink  with  white  as  in 
Kuroki,  seems  to  catch  the  eye. 

While  the  Gladiolus  easily  ranks  first 
in  demand  as  a  cut  flower,  we  have  on 
hand  Calendulas,  asters,  Zinnias,  white 
August  or  day  lilies,  marigolds,  hardy 
Phlox  and  annual  Scabiosas.  Zinnias  and 
lilies  rank  first  in  demand ;  asters  are 
beginning  to  bloom,  but  in  sorry  fashion 
despite  good  soil  and  culture.  Last  year 
they  were  a  failure,  and  now  every  day 
one  or  more  plants  wither  to  their  deaths 
with  black  stems.  What  blooms  appear 
are  small.  I  am  getting  discouraged.  I 
have  used  nicotine  and  sulfocide  spray. 
I  see  better  specimens  than  mine  growing 
without  care  along  foundations  of  town 
residences. 

East  Spring  I  saw  greenhouse  Calen¬ 
dula  blooms  four  or  five  inches  across,  and 
straightway  decided  to  sow  the  best  seed 
from  a  specialist,  thinking  that  I  too 
might  produce  such  flowers.  But  alas,  I 
find  the  same  insignificant  flowers,  look¬ 
ing  like  dandelions  and  demanding  spray¬ 
ing,  too,  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  every 
flower  by  insects.  The  marigolds,  orange 
and  lemon,  are  beautiful,  but  customers 
shy  away  from  the  odor  of  the  plants,  and 
sales  are  few.  No  call  here  for  roses. 
Zinnias  flourish  and  are  well  liked,  but 
small  demand  for  them  and  Phloxes.  Last 
Spring  I  set  out  small  plants  of  the  Phlox¬ 
es  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Eclaireur,  Struthers 
and  Thor.  Thor  was  new  here,  and  proved 
by  far  the  best  grower  and  bloomer,  with 
strong  upright,  stems.  The  others  sprawled 
on  the  ground  making  hoeing  very  difficult 
and  their  heads  of  flowers  were  much 
inferior.  L.  R.  JOHNSON 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


This  Association  was  organized  in  the 
Fall  of  1918  for  the  purpose  of  propaga¬ 
ting  worthy  new  fruits,  to  be  sold  to  its 
members  at  a  nominal  price,  particularly 
those  new  fruits  being  originated  at  the 
N.  Y.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Since  its  organization  the  work  has  been 
widened  and  new  fruits  thought  to  be 
worthy  of  testing,  originating  at  other 
stations  or  collected  in  foreign  countries, 
have  been  propagated  and  sold  to  its 
members.  It  now  has  members  from  al¬ 
most  every  State  in  the  United  States, 
most  of  the  Canadian  provinces  and  many 
foreign  countries. 

The  organization  does  not  propagate 
ordinary  commercial  varities  and  expects 
to  stop  the  propagating  of  any  variety  as 
soon  as  it  is  taken  up  by  the  nursery 
trade,  and  is  propagated  and  sold  by  them, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  propagate  them 
in  a  limited  way  for  the  purpose  of  furn¬ 
ishing  a  supply  of  propagating  stock  true 
to  name  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  variety. 

It  was  organized  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Experiment  Station  had  no  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  new 
varieties  of  fruit  originated  by  them,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  almost  impossible  to  ar¬ 
range  with  any  nursery  firm  to  propagate 
these  new  varieties  when  there  was  no 
market,  or  a  very  limited  market,  for 
them. 

A  very  interesting  program  has  been 
arranged  for  the  meeting  on  September 
19,  the  speakers  being  some  of  the  most 
noted  hybridizers  and  originators  of  new 
fruits  in  the  United  States.  On  the  20th, 
several  tours  of  inspection  of  new  varie¬ 
ties  being  tested  upon  the  Station  grounds 
will  be  arranged,  and  it  is  expected  that 
everyone  present  will  see  many  items  of 
interest.  An  exhibition  of  new  varieties 
of  fruit  will  be  made  at  the  Administra¬ 
tion  Building,  and  at  this  exhibit  speci¬ 
mens  of  many  new  varieties  not  now 
generally  grown  will  be  shown. 

B.  D.  VAN  BUREN 


The  Evil  Jimson  Weed 

Is  the  weed  sent  wild  ginseng?  If  it 
is  wild  ginseng  what  parts  are  used? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  e.  B. 

The  plant  sent  for  name  was  not  wild 
ginseng,  but  was  Jamestown  or  jimson 
weed,  botanically  Datura  Stramonium. 
Other  common  names  for  it  are  thorn 
apple,  mad  apple,  devil’s  apple,  devil’s 
trumpet,  dewtry,  stinkwort  and  stink- 
weed.  It  is  a  large,  coarse,  ill-smelling 
plant,  and  is  dangerously  poisonous ;  it 
should  be  destroyed  wherever  seen.  Chil¬ 
dren  have  been  poisoned  by  eating  its 
seeds,  or  taking  the  flowers  into  their 
mouths.  Cattle  will  not  touch  the  plant 
when  green,  but  have  been  poisoned  by 
the  young  leaves  dried  in  hay.  Both 
leaves  and  seeds  of  this  plant  are  used 
in  medicine,  but  are  low  in  price,  and 
largely  imported.  The  plant  is  too  dan¬ 
gerous  to  be  used  except  by  a  qualified 
physician,  having  properties  similar  to 
belladonna.  The  large  trumpet-shaped 
white  or  pale  purplish  flowers,  large 
thorny  seed  capsule,  and  strong  fetid  odor 
make  this  plant  easily  identified.  It  is 
propagated  by  seeds,  so  its  destruction 
before  the  seeds  ripen  will  keep  it  under 
control.  It  is  too  dangerous  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  either  on  the  farm  or  in  waste 
lands,  but  extends  over  a  wide  range,  and 
is  often  seen  along  the  roadside  or  in 
neglected  fields. 
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The  New  York  State  Fruit 
Testing  Association 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  readers 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Testing  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  which  will  be  held  at  the  N.  Y. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
September  19  and  20.  The  members  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Horticultural  Society 
have  been  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

It  lias  been  a  source  of  wonder  for  two 
years  as  to  why  the  Oriental  fruit  moth 
had  not  appeared  in  our  orchard,  since 
all  the  back-yard  peach  trees  in  the 
neighboring  town  are  infested,  and  many 
peaches  containing  the  larval  stage  of 
this  pest  are  shipped  into  the  town  each 
year.  On  Saturday,  August  24,  the  writer 
was  looking  over  the  peaches  for  varieties 
requiring  picking,  when  he  saw  three 
dead  tips  on  an  Ingold  tree  which  looked 
like  the  real  thing.  The  entomologist  con¬ 
firmed  them  as  the  work  of  the  Oriental 
fruit  moth.  The  following  day,  one  more 
dead  twig  was  located  in  a  young  peach 
tree.  We  ought  to  begin  to  grow  wormy 
peaches  next  year,  just  like  those  that 
have  been  shipped  in  this  year  from 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  to  say  nothing 
of  Southern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Oriental  fruit  moth,  together  with 
the  plum  curculio  and  red  spider  mite  are 
resulting  in  a  change  in  at  least  one  Penn¬ 
sylvania  orchard  practice  which  has  been 
almost  standard,  —  that  of  using  peach 
fillers  dn  apple  orchards.  All  these  pests 
are  much  more  severe  on  the  apples  in 
interplantings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in¬ 
creased  difficulty  in  spraying  and  other 
cultural  operations. 

The  poisoned  wheat  for  mice  will  be 
started  before  September  1.  The  dry  wea¬ 
ther  is  apparently  driving  the  mice  to  eat 
almost  anything  now,  so  that  they  should 
take  the  grain  much  better  than  usual  at 
this  time  of  year.  The  State  poison  drive 
will  soon  be  started  for  control  of  these 
orchard  pests,  since  last  Winter’s  lessons 
have  sunk  deeply  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
our  fruit  growers,  and  since  this  coming 
Winter  may  produce  even  more  extended 
damage.  This  will  be  under  way  before 
picking  time. 

The  Japanese  millet  cover  crop  sowed 
in  the  first  week  of  June  is  heading  nicely. 
It  certainly  looks  promising  and  lias  done 
extremely  well  dn  spite  of  almost  no  rain 
for  two  months.  It  will  do  about  as  well 
as  anything  on  poor,  dry  soil.  In  the  more 
favorable  spots,  it  has  reached  a  height 
of  three  feet. 

Just  to  show  how  dry  it  is  here,  the 
■tractors  were  disking  a  five-acre  apple 
block  planted  this  Spring.  The  dust  was 
so  bad  that  the  tractor  men  could  seldom 
see  the  tree  rows  well  enough,  and  the 
soil,  a  heavy  clay,  flowed  together  behind 
the  disks  so  that  the  disks  left  no  mark. 
When  our  soil  gets  that  way,  it  is  dry. 

The  inspectors  were  through  the  new 
red  raspberry  planting  on  August  19.  In 
this  patch  of  almost  1.000  plants  not  a 
single  plant  was  removed  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  determined  to  destroy  any 
sickly  plant  on  suspicion,  even  if  we  could 
not  tell  just  what  the  disease  was.  In 
contrast,  the  other  patch  of  supposedly 
disease-free  Cuthbert  reds  planted  a  year 
ago  were  burned  up,  since  they  were  so 
badly  diseased  it  was  not  safe  to  have 
them  anywhere  near  the  clean  group.  The 
only  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  this 
older  planting  was  not  disease-free  in  the 
first  place,  since  they  went  too  fast. 

Visitors  from  northwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  been  more  anxious  to  see  our 
good-sized  peach  crop  than  anything  else 
on  the  place.  Peaches  just  aren’t  in  that 
part  of  the  .State.  We  do  not  remember 
seeing  one  in  the  Erie  grape  section. 

This  past  Spring,  the  use  of  cardboard 
mailing  tubes  for  mice  poison  stations 
was  mentioned.  Now  they  are  capable  of 
use  as  tree  protectors  against  damage  by 
rabbits,  it  is  reported  from  Iowa.  The 
tubes  are  dipped  in  melted  wax,  the  same 
as  the  poison  'bait  stations,  and  one  side 
is  slit  open.  If  it  tends  to  stand  open,  a 
string  or  two  are  used.  It  was  also  men¬ 
tioned  that  larger  size  tubes  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  when  required  from  stores  selling 
felt  base  or  linoleum  rugs,  as  these  are 
generally  rolled  on  such  tubes  when  they 
come  from  the  factory.  We  have  plenty 
of  rabbits,  but  have  never  had  any  of  them 
gnaw  through  a  half-dozen  or  so  thickness 
of  ordinary  newspaper.  However,  the  card¬ 
board  tube  idea  is  undoubtedly  much  more 
attractive  in  appearence  where  this  is  a 
necessary  consideration. 

It  is  reported  that  workmen  have  cut 
down  the  last  of  the  original  Bing  cherry 
trees  planted  by  Seth  Lewelling  in  1849, 
in  what  is  now  the  business  district  of 
Milwaukee.  These  four  trees  were  80 
years  old  and  were  located  directly  back 
of  the  post  office.  With  others,  they  seem 
to  have  come  from  Ohio  by  ox  team  and 
were  named  after  a  Chinese  servant  of 
Towelling's.  It  is  said  that  they  fruited 
for  75  years  but  have  borne  but  few  cher¬ 
ries  the  last  ten  years.  The  Bing  cherry 
means  much  more  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
than  to  the  East,  although  the  writer 
can  still  remember  six  trees  of  this  va¬ 
riety  as  they  were  in  1928  on  a  farm  on 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be  working. 
They  were  loaded  and  the  owner  was  so 
proud  of  these  that  he  left  one  tree  un¬ 
picked  and  promised  to  fire  the  first  man 
sampling  its  fruit.  It  is  not  possible  to 
keep  anyone  liking  sweet  cherries  away 
from  them  by  any  such  threat ;  very  few 
fruits  remained  when  they  were  finally 
picked,  — •  and  nobody  had  lost  his  job, 
either.^  In  this  same  vein  of  thought,  we 
have  just  seen  a  picture  of  the  original 
Tompkins  County  King  in  the  village  of 
Jacksonville,  New  York,  together  with  the 
note  that  it  as  now  over  100  years  old,  but 
as  decaying  badly. 

A  Washington  State  fruit  co-operative 
association  has  handled  strawberries  in  a 
new  way  this  year.  The  berries  were 
gemmed  when  they  came  from  the  field, 
Put  back  into  the  same  crates  and  frozen 


bullet-hard.  They  will  all  be  kept  in  this 
condition  until  ready  for  use,  when  they 
will  be  thawed  out  and  used  immediately. 

A  southern  Pennsylvania  fruit  associa¬ 
tion  exactly  100  miles  from  here  is  adver¬ 
tising  in  our  local  paper, — seeking  mail¬ 
orders  or  else,  possibly  motorists  to  come 
and  buy  their  Belle  and  Elberta  peaches ; 
100  miles  was  a  safe  distance  away  from 
a  competitor  not  so  long  ago.  but  not  any 
more.  u.  h.  sudds. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Mrs.  'Susan  W.  Freestone,  of  Interlaken, 
N.  Y.,  the  new  Juvenile  Grange  Deputy 
of  the  National  Grange,  has  just  issued  a 
handbook  of  some  forty  pages  for  the  use 
of  the  Juvenile  Granges  of  the  country. 
It  is  introduced  by  a  greeting  from  Na¬ 
tional  Master  L.  J.  Taber  in  which  he  says 
that  the  future  of  the  National  Grange 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farms  of  today.  “The 
Juvenile  Grange,”  says  National  Master 
Taber,  “offers  real  opportunity  to  our 
young  people  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  parliamentary  law  and  to  get  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  pleasure  and  profit 
which  Grange  membership  gives  to  old 
and  young.” 

Charles  M.  Gardner  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  High  Priest  of  Demeter,  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  Juvenile  Handbook,  says: 
“It  behooves  everyone  who  desires  Grange 
permanence  in  American  life  to  heartily 
lend  a  hand  toward  instituting  and  build¬ 
ing  up  Juvenile  Granges.  Already  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  score  of  States.  Juveniles 
should  be  found  in  every  state.  Every 
Grange  hall  erected  should  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  Juvenile  quarters,  whether  ac¬ 
tual  organization  there  has  taken  place  or 
not.  A  new  impulse  cannot  fail  to  be 
given  to  any  subordinate  Grange  when  its 
children  are  thus  enlisted  in  the  great 
cause. 

“The  States  where  Juvenile  Granges 
have  an  active  foothold  appear  to  be 
humming  all  along  Grange  lines— such  is 
always  the  effect  of  interest  in  child  wel¬ 
fare,  and  the  example  for  other  States  is 
sharply  clear.  As  Patrons  grow  old  and 
energies  lag,  new  recruits  must  be  found. 
Where  so  natural  to  look  for  them  as  in 
the  Juvenile  Grange.” 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Eckert  of  Illinois,  who  has 
recently  retired  from  the  National  Grange 
superintendency  of  the  Juvenile  Granges, 
says:  “We  must  strive  to  conduct  our 
meetings  and  plan  our  programs  in  such 
a  manner  that  children  will  learn  the  use¬ 
ful  things  as  well  as  have  a  good  time. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  the  Juvenile  Grange 
to  simply  provide  a  place  for  children  to 
stay  during  the  subordinate  meetings.  It 
should  be  a  place  of  real  education  and 
training  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to 
follow  in  our  footsteps  and  occupy  our 
positions.” 

Miss  Natalie  Barns  of  Newburgh,  past 
Juvenile  State  Deputy  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  and  the  first  one  to  hold  that 
office  in  the  Empire  'State,  says :  “The 
Grange  lecturer  has  the  most  important 
office  in  the  Grange  except  one,  and  that 
one  is  the  Juvenile  Matron.” 

The  Juvenile  Handbook  contains  the 
points  necessary  to  attain  in  becoming  an 
“Honor  Grange”  and  urges  the  Juveniles 
to  strive  for  that  honor.  A  beautiful  flag 
will  be  awarded  at  the  Seattle  session  of 
the  National  Grange  to  the  Juvenile 
Grange  which  achieves  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  record  for  the  year  ending  September 
30. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  lecturer  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  contributes 
the  plan  for  a  drill  to  be  put  on  by  eight 
boys  and  eight  girls.  This  plan  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Miss  Arthur  and  her  sister 
Maude,  who  have  also  written  a  Grange 
pageant  and  other  special  numbers  for 
presentations  in  Grange  meetings. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
Juvenile  Handbook  is  a  series  of  questions 
on  Nature  Study,  arranged  with  the  idea 
of  inculcating  a  greater  interest  upon  the 
part  of  the  children  in  the  works  of  nature 
everywhere  about  them.  Another  sug¬ 
gested  program  takes  up  the  study  of  the 
trees,  a  subject  that  is  almost  inexhaus¬ 
tible. 

The  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
tributes  suggestions  for  Juvenile  programs 
on  health  and  food,  and  several  of  the 
State  and  County  Juvenile  Deputies  have 
added  many  fine  plans  and  ideas  for  the 
use  of  the  little  folks  in  the  Grange. 

Among  the  other  contributors  to  this 
admirable  Handbook  of  Juvenile  Work 
are  Mrs.  Louise  Mabie,  New  Jersey  Ju¬ 
venile 'superintendent  ;  Miss  Natalie  Barns 
past  Juvenile  State  Deputy  of  New  York; 
Sarah  H.  Holland,  of  Millis,  Michigan ; 
Bernice  M.  Curtis,  State  Juvenile  Depu¬ 
ty  of  Michigan  ;  E.  L.  Palmer  of  Cornell 
University;  Nancy  McNeal  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Home  Economics; 
Mrs.  Herbert  I).  Smith,  Juvenile  Deputy 
of  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York  ;  Mrs. 
E^  C.  Bell,  of  Ohio;  Katherine  V.  King, 
Washington  State  Juvenile  Deputy. 

Mrs.  Freestone’s  Handbook  is  bound  to 
be  of  great  value  in  developing  a  higher 
grade  of  workmanship  in  the  Juvenile 
Grange  movement.  The  Handbook  has 
been  sent  to  all  the  Juvenile  Grange 
Matrons  in  the  various  States. 


“Mother,”  asked  little  .Tack,  “is  it  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  that  you  ‘water  a  horse’  when 
he  is  thirsty?”  “Yes,  dear,”  replied  his 
mother.  “Well,  then,”  said  Jack,  picking 
up  a  saucer,  “I’m  going  to  milk  the  cat.” 
* — Vancouver  Province. 


OIJ  families  who  haven’t 
electricity — who  use  bat¬ 
teries  to  run  your  radio — 
how  you  will  relish  the 
news  that  Atwater  Kent  has  ready 
for  you  a  completely  new  battery 
set  with  all  the  very  latest  proved 
improvements. 

It,  too,  is  Screen-Grid.  It,  too,  is 
Electro-Dynamic.  It,  too,  has  the 
power  to  leap  across  the  map  and 
bring  in  those  far-off  stations.  It, 
too,  has  the  depth  and  richness  of 
tone  heretofore  thought  possible 
only  in  house-current  sets. 

It  comes  from  the  same  32-acre 
factory  built  by  the  good-will  of 


2,550,000  owners  of  Atwater  Kent 
Radio.  It’s  made  with  the  same 
painstaking  care  that  keeps  an 
Atwater  Kent  working  without  time 
out  for  trouble.  For  months  it’s 
been  tested — and  tested — and  tested 
again,  on  farm  after  farm,  in  state 
after  state. 

It’s  the  modern  battery  set  that 
you  have  been  asking  Atwater 
Kent  to  make.  You  can  have  it  in 
the  compact  table  model  or  your 
choice  of  fine  cabinets  designed 
and  made  by  the  leading  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturers  of  the  country. 
And,  best  of  all,  you  pay  only  a 
moderate  price. 


ATWATER  KENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

4808  Wissahickon  Ave.  A.  Atwater  Kent,  Pres.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ON  THE  AIK — Atwater  Kent  Itadio  Hour,  Sunday  Evenings,  9:15  (Eastern  Daylight 
Time),  WE AF  network  of  N.  B.  C.  Atwater  Kent  Mid-Week  Program,  Thursday 
Evenings,  10:00  (Eastern  Daylight  Time),  WJZ  network  of  N.  B.  C. 


IN  CABINETS 

Thebest  of  American  cabinet  makers 
— famous  for  sound  design  and  sin¬ 
cere  workmanship — are  cooperating 
to  meet  the  demand  for  Atwater 
Kent  Screen-Grid  Radio  in  fine 
cabinets  like  these. 
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New  York  State  Fair  Notes 

Farm  crop  and  products  exhibits  in 
separate  booths  were  made  in  the  horticul¬ 
tural  building  by  the  lied  Creek,  Caze- 
novia,  Cicero,  Marcellus,  New  Woodstock, 
North  Manlius  and  Baldwinsville 
Granges.  North  Manlius  won  first  on  an 
excellent  mixed  exhibit  featuring  dairy¬ 
ing,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Its  White  Bos¬ 
ton  head  lettuce  was  conspicuous,  and  its 
bale  of  Alfalfa  as  green  and  clean  hay  as 
we  have  seen.  The  Baldwinsville  Grange 
won  second  prize.  It  emphasized  diver¬ 
sified  farming,  and  included  a  cabbage 
pyramid. 

The  Farm  Bureaus  of  Allegany, 
Wayne,  Schuyler,  Yates,  Chemung,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ontario,  Genesee,  Schoharie,  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  Herkimer,  Cortland  and  Onon¬ 
daga  counties  had  separate  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  exhibits.  Cortland  received  the  blue 
ribbon  and  Schuyler  the  red.  In  Cort¬ 
land  County  there  are  2,192  farms,  aver¬ 
aging  122  acres.  There  are  horses  or 
mules  or  both  on  1,904  of  the  farms. 
Dairying  is  the  keystone  of  the  county’s 
agriculture.  Seventeen  per  cent  of 
Schuyler  County’s  farm  income  is  derived 
from  its  bean  crop.  This  county  also  had 
a  separate  fruit  display,  alongside  of 
Seneca  County’s.  Eight  counties  had 
Home  Bureau  displays,  featuring  different 
projects — like  children’s  clothing,  “child 
guidance,”  the  use  of  whole  wheat, 
hooked-rug  craft,  organization,  conven¬ 
ient  kitchens,  nutrition  and  house  fur¬ 
nishing. 

The  poultry  exhibit  was  the  largest  in 
Ihe  history  of  the  fair.  There  were  0,000 
entries  and  about  9,000  specimens.  Thirty 
judges  spent  two  days  making  the  awards. 
In  the  producing  classes,  in  which  meat 
and  egg  production  are  emphasized,  there 
were  1,000  entries.  The  bantams  numbered 
1,000.  Beading  varieties  of  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys  wrere  represented  by  numer¬ 
ous  entries.  About  1,200  pigeons,  many 
of  them  from  lofts  in  and  near  Syracuse, 
and  800  rabbits  and  cavies  (guinea  pigs) 
were  on  exhibition.  More  than  550  chick¬ 
ens  were  shown  by  4-H  club  boys  and 
girls.  The  show  of  eggs  included  200 
dozens.  Children  and  many  others  who 
saw  the  poultry  spent  considerable  time 
looking  at  the  tree  ducks  and  other  water- 
fowls  dive  and  play  in  the  pool,  in  the 
center  of  the  building. 

The  10th  annual  dog  show,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Kennel  Club, 
included  over  450  entries,  of  about  15 
breeds.  A11  admission  fee  of  25  cents  per 
person  was  put  on  the  second  day,  but 
the  crowds  that  entered  the  old  building 
to  see  the  dogs  did  not  appear  to  diminish. 
It  was  said  that  some  $5,000  to  $10,000 
dogs  were  on  exhibition.  Pedigree  dogs 
and  cats  kept  in  cities  keep  a  lot  of 
veterinarians  profitably  employed. 

The  llolstein-Friesian  cow  May  Bo- 
dara,  owned  by  Kingsford  Farm,  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  won  first  prize  in  the  butterfat 
production  contest,  which  extended  to  72 
hours.  She  made  7.228  lbs.  Lynbrook 
Barbara,  a  Guernsey  in  the  herd  of  the 
Aldrich  Farm,  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  won  sec¬ 
ond,  with,  7.212  lbs.  In  the  county  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  herd  contest,  Erie  County 
won  first,  Washington  second,  Onondaga 
third  and  Oswego  fourth.  In  the  same 
kind  of  contest  for  Guernseys,  Albany 
was  first,  Columbia  second,  Onondaga 
third  and  Cayuga  fourth.  President  C.  H. 
Baldwin  announced  at  the  fair  that  the 
New  York  State  Holstein  -  Friesian 
Breeders’  Association  will  buy  or  con¬ 
struct  a  building  for  its  own  use  on  the 
fair  grounds. 

More  than  50  girls  and  boys  competed 
in  the  12th  annual  State  championship 
spelling  bee,  in  charge  of  Miss  Katherine 
Cosgrave,  in  the  Grange  Building.  Every 
county  except  Essex  and  Oswego  was  rep¬ 
resented.  Fay  Mitchell  of  Chemung  Coun- 
ty  won  the  championship,  after  six  hours 
of  spelling,  and  Victoria  Lundquist  of 
Chautauqua  County  was  second.  Are 
girls  better  spellers  than  boys? 

The  Association  of  Young  Farmers  of 
New  York  State,  of  which  Howard  J. 
Hill,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  is  president,  became 
affiliated  during  the  fair  week  with  a 
national  organization  known  as  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  D-  C.  w. 


A  Woman  at  the  Fair 

We  came  early,  7  o’clock  in  fact,  and 
even  then  the  crowds  were  beginning  to 
roll  in  the  gates.  A  State  trooper  stood 
waiting  at  the  turn  wearing  his  traffic 
frown,  and  if  a  thumb  can  speak,  we 
wt.ee  accused  of  being  late  already 
“Hurry  up!”  said  two  of  them  at  once. 
Yes,  the  fair  was  on  again. 

Four  young  men  sprang  to  the  windows 
of  four  *  automobiles  arriving  simultane¬ 
ously,  one  of  them  ours.  I  had  two  dollars 
and  a  half  ready  for  him,  but  he  missed 
the  half.  There  appeared  to  be  an  argu¬ 
ment  at  the  window;  the  man  at  the 
wheel  drove  closer,  and  I  tapped  our 
voting  friend  on  the  shoulder  with  the 
fifty-cent  piece.  The  altercation  fell 
apart  like  a  broken  jug,  and  five  tickets 
were  pushed  into  my  hand,  to  be  carried 
a  few  yards  on  and  surrender  to  a  gate 
a  few  yards  on  and  surrendered  to  a  gate 
keeper,  who  smiled  a  real  smile,  we  noted 
ahead  the  stony  countenances  of  troopers 
waiting  on  foot,  and  all  with  thumbs 
hooked  in  the  direction  of  the  parking 
space.  No  sneaking  around  by  any  of 
the  other  roads,  mind  you,  but  follow 
>the  thumbs,  and  hurry  up  about  it. 
Around  the  corner  of  the  sheep  and 
swine  building,  we  came  to  a  stand  in 
herringbone  file,  nose  to  the  alley.  An 


ingenious  column,  and  we  admitted, 
grudgingly  perhaps,  that  the  thumbs  were 
right. 

Some  people  come  to  the  State  Fair  to 
meet  friends,  and  others  for  the  exhibits 
only,  while  still  others  hanker  for  the 
novelties  of  the  side  shows.  Last  week 
these  grounds  were  empty  and  still,  but 
look  at  them  now.  A  stock  train  pulled 
up  at  the  station  and  unloaded  a  dozen 
show  herds,  and  after  that  it  seemed  that 
all  of  New  York  State  was  coming  in  at 
the  gates.  Five  hundred  boys  and  girls 
from  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  State  have 
been  entered  in  junior  project  competi¬ 
tions,  and  apparently  enjoy  themselves 
judging  from  the  gusto  with  which  they 
attack  food.  The  Canadian  Battalion  is 
with  us  and  all  eyes  as  well  as  ears  follow 
the  bagpipes  down  towards  the  race  track. 
The  regiment  is  wearing  kilts,  and  stret¬ 
ches  a  length  of  two  city  blocks.  Between 
the  tall  fuzzy  black  busbys  and  those  bare 
Scotch  knees,  it  is  a  sight  to  behold. 

“You  can’t  get  in  here,  until  eight 
o'clock.”  That  was  the  ultimatum  at  the 
front  door  of  the  Dairy  Building,  but  we 
can  go  in  the  back  door  and  see  the  cattle, 
and  we  start  down  one  of  the  long  lines  of 
stanchions.  The  cold  air  outside  was  too 
chilly,  but  it  is  warm  here.  The  kings  and 
queens  of  cattledom  are  being  groomed 
for  the  judges,  hoofs  shined,  horns  polished 
and  tails  put  in  crimp.  Bluing  for  white 
tails,  and  talcum  for  sleekness;  “Have  a 
marcel,  lady?”  I  looked  to  see  whence 
this  offer  came  and  found  it  proceeded 
from  a  man  who  was  brushing  out  the 
crimps  in  the  filmiest  of  tails.  This  is  the 
paradise  of  the  stockman.  All  the  finest 
at  their  best.  “Isn’t  that  the  prettiest 
thing  you  ever  saw?  1  never  saw  anything 
that  could  compete  with  her.  She’s  a 
beauty.”  This  admirer  was  halted  before 
a  princess  of  the  Guernsey  Islands.  She 
was  fair,  indeed  a  beauty.  Later  in  the 


day  I  saw  her  awarded  the  blue  ribbon. 
How  do  they  get  such  a  rich  polish  to 
those  horns?  My  daughter  who  is  inte¬ 
rested  in  these  things  tells  me  that  the 
coat  is  clipped  early,  and  kept  carefully 
covered  all  Summer  to  gain  its  marvelous 
tan,  handsome  as  a  leopard  skin.  I  wtuld 
not  like  to  be  the  cattle  judge. 

The  Dairy  Building  has  long  since 
opened.  The  big  cheese  is  being  cut  and 
distributed.  It  weighed  six  tons,  and  was 
made  from  130,000  pounds  of  milk  given 
by  0,000  cows.  The  cow  has  been  rep¬ 
resented  by  an  image  in  plaster  for  years 
but  this  year  five  winsome  Guernseys 
stand  in  the  high  white  hall,  and  wonder 
what  it  is  all  about. 

A  new  effort  has  been  made  this  year  to 
guide  the  public  in  its  landscape  garden¬ 
ing.  A  fine  collection  of  shrubs,  mostly 
evergreen,  are  posed  cn  each  side  of  a 
doorway  to  show  the  right  and  wrong 
ways  of  planting.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
anyone  should  have  known  better  than  to 
plant  a  pine  under  a  window,  but  there 
really  was  not  space  enough  to  demon¬ 
strate  why  shrubs  should  not  be  scattered 
over  a  lawn.  Most  of  the  spruces  can  be 
kept  at  a  given  height  by  nipping  out  the 
tip  bud,  and  the  thickening  of  foliage 
which  results  is  very  satisfactory  indeed. 
Perhaps  this  point  has  been  kept  over  for 
another  year.  Many  shrubs  were  offered 
for  sale,  and  at  a  fair  price.  I  lingered 
so  long  besides  the  magnificent  Retinos- 
pora  filifera  that  the  family  went  on  and 
left  me.  It  was  priced  at  $7.50,  but  by 
no  means  could  I  think  of  getting  it  in  the 
door  of  a  car.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  no 
salesman  appeared. 

I  found  the  family  inspecting  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  exhibit.  This  is  the  banner  year 
for  the  expert  fruit  grower.  In  spite  of 
the  long  drought,  the  usual  fine  exhibits 
were  displayed.  It  should  have  been  told 
on  a  placard  that  such  are  the  results  of 


early  thinning,  and  the  haphazard  grower 
might  have  been  advised  to  go  home  and 
look  at.  his  own  situation,  which  is  so 
often  the  result  obtained  by  the  much 
praised  diversification.  Jack-of-all-trades 
and  master-of-none  is  not  a  title  hankered 
for  by  the  ambitious,  but  harried,  dairy¬ 
men  with  orchards  on  their  hands.  The 
cup  of  energy  is  only  filled  once,  and  if 
one  is  obliged  to  apportion  it  here  and 
there,  little  can  be  given  to  anything 
Diversification  is  very  -well  for  the  man 
with  several  sons  but  breaks  the  back  of 
the  high-spirited  man  who  hires. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  the  Indian 
Village.  Like  the  agricultural  Museum 
where  crowds  stare  all  day  in  at  the  pio¬ 
neer  cabin,  one  must  depend  on  diplomacy 
in  getting  through.  The  Indian  Village 
has  an  atmosphere  all  its  own.  The  In¬ 
dians  themselves  have  the  quiet  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  in  their  eyes  and  movements. 
Their  bead  products  are  well  made  and 
colored.  Bead  rings  are  35c  and  are  strung 
on  wire,  very  durable,  and  rather  charm¬ 
ing,  because  of  the  flag  design  woven  in 
the  pattern,  or  because  the  red  stones 
glow  like  red  diamonds. 

The  man  at  the  wheel  began  to  watch 
the  sun.  There  was  a  boy  asleep  in  the 
dairy  barns  to  the  noisy  drone  of  the 
throng.  The  chairs  in  the  park  about  the 
band  stand  wrere  all  full,  and  Creatore 
and  his  musicians  had  taken  an  hour’s 
intermission.  Stockings  were  grimy  with 
the  dust  of  cinders.  We  watched  the 
judges  in  the  Coliseum,  and  the  anxious 
exhibitors  keeping  their  charges  in  form, 
stepping  on  a  foot  here,  thumbing  some 
sagging  ribs  that  were  tired  of  waiting  for 
the  judge  and  his  book  of  ribbons.  Then 
suddenly  it  was  time  to  go  home.  What 
an  interesting  place  home  appears  to  be¬ 
come  after  a  long  day  at  the  State  Fair! 
Follow  the  thumbs  out  of  the  gate,  and 
hurry  up.  1.  it. 


The  Powerful  New 
McCormick-Deering  15-30 


A  Few  15-30 
Features 

McCormick-Deering  high- 
tension  magneto  ignition. 

New  manifold  design,  in¬ 
creasing  fuel  efficiency. 

Protected  air  supply. 

Circulating  splash  engine 
lubrication. 

Filtered  fuel  supply. 

Efficient  kerosene  carbure- 
tion. 

Friction  -  free  ball  -  bearing 
crankshaft. 

Three  forward  speeds. 

Accessible  construction. 

Removable  cylinders. 

Replaceable  parts  through¬ 
out. 


THE  POWER  in  the  new  15-30  McCormick-Deering  is  the  symbol  of 
profit  farming  on  a  comfortable,  efficient  scale.  With  this  powerful 
perfected  tractor  special  opportunities  lie  ahead  of  you.  Its  owner  is 
equipped  to  rise  above  the  old  cramped  style  of  farming — to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  man-power,  acreage,  crop,  and  season — to  cut  to  the  bone  the  pro¬ 
duction  costs  that  eat  profit  away — and  to  build  for  future  expansion. 

This  is  a  McCormick-Deering  tractor.  So  you  may  be  positive  that 
its  liberal  power  is  matched  by  new  improvements  and  refinements  all 
along  the  line.  The  4-cylinder  power  plant,  clutch,  transmission  and  dif¬ 
ferential  assemblies,  built  into  a  rigid  1- piece  main  frame,  give  great  re¬ 
serve  strength.  All  important  wearing  parts  run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Ball  and 
roller  bearings  at  34  points  add  to  easy  running  and  long  life. 

Considering  ample  power,  flexibility,  long  life,  economy,  price,  service, 
and  easy  operation  with  the  equipment  which  is  as  important  as  the 
tractor  itself — here  is  the  tractor  of  tractors.  Ask  the  dealer  about  the 
new  15-30  McCormick-Deering.  Other  McCormick-Deering  Tractors — the 
10-20  and  the  all-purpose  Farmall.  Catalogs  on  request. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  pf  America  Chicago,  Ill. 

( Incorporated ) 

A  Little  Story  of 

Power  Farming 

This  picture  is  drawn  from  a  photograph  of 
W.  A.  Asmussen,  of  Agar,  S.  D.,  riding  his 
new  15-30  McCormick-Deering  tractor.  Mr. 

Asmussen  is  farming  1700  acres  of  land 
with  the  same  crew  (himself  and  two  men) 
with  which  he  farmed  600  acres  three  years 
ago  using  18  horses.  Now  he  has  the  15-30 
and  a  Farmall  and  modern  power  farming 
equipment.  Note  the  special  lamp  mounted 
on  the  fender,  permitting  night  work  in 
rush  seasons.  He  says  he  hasn’t  had  a 
horse  hitched  up  this  year.  They  handle 
the  1700  acres  easier  and  have  more  lei¬ 
sure  than  on  the  smaller  acreage. 


McCormick-Deering 
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Protection 

for  throat  and  lungs 

Cleaning  out  hen  houses  and 
treating  poultry  for  lice  are  always 
disagreeable  tasks.  Unless  you 
protect  yourself,  you  can’t  help 
breathing  in  dust  and  germs  that 
irritate  your  throat  and  lungs. 

Why  submit  to  this  needless  dis¬ 
comfort?  Why  risk  your  health? 
The  Willson  Dustite  Respirator 
for  Dust  and  Spray  gives  you 
complete  protection.  Allows  free 
breathing.  Wear  it  when  you’re 
doing  any  dusty  work — or  when 
you  work  with  poisonous  sprays ! 
Recommended  by  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  chemicals.  Priced 
at  $2.25.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write  to  us  and  we  will  send  it 
C.  O.  D.  Address  Willson  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  209  Washington  Street, 
Reading,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  WILLSON 
DUSTITE  RESPIRATOR 
for  Dust  and  Spray 


FARQUHAR 


The  Farquhar  Elevator  Digger  contains  every 
modem  device  for  rapid,  clean  digging.  Puts  the 
potatoes  in  a  neat  compact  row,  ready  for  easiest 
and  quickest  handling.  They  have  been  proven 
right  by  the  hardest  kind  of  field  operation. 

The  Farquhar  is  the  original  rigid  tongue  digger 
— can  be  backed,  held  over  the  row  when  digging 
on  hillside — and  is  light  of  draft.  Built  with  broad 
front  roller  or  two  wheel  front  truck.  May  be 
equipped  with  level  or  hillside  cleats;  also  road  rim. 

lfre  also  build  the  " Success  Junior,"  the  plow 
type  digger  for  the  smaller  grower — the 
average  farmer’s  choice.  Illustrated  Catalog 
sent  to  any  grower. 

|  A.B.FARQUHAR  C0.,Limite< 


This  Man  Is  Looking  Ahead 


— he  has  figured  out  hov 
much  he’s  earned  in  tin 
past  few  years — and  hov 
much  he  has  saved  in  th< 
bank — he’s  ready  with  cast 
ahead  for  opportunities  oi 
emergencies. 

He  earns  $35  a  weet 
— and  saves  at  leas 
$3.50  each  week 
At  the  end  of  tw< 
years  he  has  savec 
$364  and  h  a  i 
earned  $16.36  ii 
interest. 


ir  YOU  haven’t  saved  some  of  your  earnings,  sta 
now — $1  will  open  an  account,  and  earn  interes 

y\  \/Qi  Dividend  Paid  Chartered  1 86i 
*X-/2  /0  Since  1919  Assets  over 

Compounded  Quarterly  $38,000,000.0 
'■■■■■  Mail  this  slip  today  -naHaMi 


National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
booklet  '‘The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
World.” 


Name  .. 
Address 
City  ... 


.B  N-Y 


Troublesome  Crab  Grass 

I  am  sending  you  a  specimen  of  grass 
that  is  a  great  pest  around  my  flower 
garden  and  lawn.  Will  you  tell  its  bo¬ 
tanical  name,  also  its  common  name  if  it 
has  one?  a.  t.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  grass  you  sent  is  what  is  common¬ 
ly  known  as  “crab  grass,”  botanically 
Eleusine  Indica.  This  is  a  very  common 
pest  of  gardens  and  lawns.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual,  although  this  may  be  hard  to.  be¬ 
lieve  considering  how  firmly  it  roots  and 
how  persistent  it  is  in  growing  every 
year.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it 
makes  a  vast  number  of  seeds  and,  no 
matter  how  many  times  it  is  cut  on  the 
lawn,  it  will  manage  to  seed  there  close 
to  the  ground,  and  thus  have  enough 
seeding  for  the  next  year's  growth.  The 
seed  is  quite  light  and  blows  about  readi¬ 
ly,  so  that  new  ground  in  the  garden  may 
be  easily  infested  if  it  is  permitted  to 
grow. 

This  is  an  especially  bad  pest  in  straw¬ 
berry  beds,  and  grows  quickly  in  hot 
weather.  Where  it  comes  up  among  plants 
in  the  garden,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
pull  out  the  roots  .without  injuring  the 
plants,  a  sharp  peeling  knife  may  be  used 
to  cut  the  roots  under  ground,  and  that 
will  usually  kill  the  grass  without  loosen¬ 
ing  the  earth  around  the  plants.  These 
crab  grass'  roots  are  not  like  quack  grass 
roots  in  making  a  new  growth  from  every 
little  piece  left  in  the  ground.  Cutting 
them  off  with  a  knife  is  a  very  practical 
thing.  Where  possible  it  is  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  to  pull  this  grass  out  of  cultivated 
places  while  it  is  small.  Then  it  comes 
up  easily  and  can  be  got  out  without  dam¬ 
aging  the  plants. 


Spotted  Cucumber  Beetle 

I  am  enclosing  a  bug  that  is  eating 
the  squash  blossoms  and  destroying  the 
growing  squashes  just  as  they  form.  Let 
me  know  how  to  destroy  them.  e.  p.  b. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  insect  which  you  enclosed  is  what 
is  commonly  called  the  “spotted  cucum¬ 
ber  beetle.”  The  scientific  name  is 
Diabrotica  duodecimpunctata,  referring  to 
the  12  black  spots  on  its  back.  It  is  not 
ordinarily  very  troublesome  in  New  York, 
but  is  more  a  southern  pest,  where  it  does 
considerable  damage  to  the  roots  of  corn. 
Poisoning  with  any  available  insecticide 
will  have  some  effect,  but  the  insect  is  so 
active  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol  in  this  way. 

One  method  found  quite  successful  is 
the  planting  of  a  trap  crop  of  early 
squashes.  The  beetles  will  begin  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  July  and  choose  this  trap 
crop  for  the  purpose.  Then  they  may  be 
severely  poisoned  on  this  crop,  even 
though  the  plants  are  destroyed  by  the 
poison.  This  will  get  many  of  the  bee¬ 
tles  and  if  the  regular  crop  of  squashes 
is  jdanted  as  late  as  possible  this  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  quite  free  from  this  pest.  In  the 
South  these  beetles  have  two  generations 
a  year,  but  there  is  usually  only  one  in 
the  North. 

Generally  the  common  cucumber  bug 
which  is  striped  yellow  and  black,  does 
very  much  more  damage  both  to  the  plant 
and  blossoms  than  this  creature  and  is 
handled  in  about  the  same  way. 


Picking  Cucumbers  When 
Wet 

I  wish  to  ask  you  about  picking  cucum¬ 
bers  when  the  dew  is  on  the  vines  in  the 
morning.  My  neighbor  says  it  harms 
the  vines.  I  like  to  get  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  work  and  he  does  not  pick  cu¬ 
cumbers  until  the  vines  dry  off.  I  can’t 
see  but  what  my  vines  stay  green  as  long 
as  his.  Will  you  let  me  know  whether 
there  is  anything  about  this?  B.  I. 

New  York. 

We  have  heard  of  this  but  never  saw 
any  difference.  We  should  like  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  has  seen  the  vines  dam¬ 
aged  in  this  way. 


Rules  for  Horseshoe 
Pitching 

Will  you  publish  the  rules  governing 
the  game  of  pitching  horseshoes?  p.  j.  k. 

New  York. 

In  most  of  the  games  we  have  noted, 
the  pitchers  made  their  own  rules  to  a 
considerable  extent.  There  may  be  some 
official  regulations  known  to  readers,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  horse¬ 
shoe  experts  about  the  rules  for  this  in¬ 
teresting  game. 


We  often  think  it  would  be  better  to 
let  the  question  of  bearing  arms  go  and 
ask  the  applicants  for  naturalization  if 
they  have  any  conscientious  objections  to 
working. — Ohio  State  Journal. 


'in 


When  the  Circus 
Came  to  Town 


When  the  gigantic,  stupendous,  colossal  circus  parade,  consisting 
of  one  slightly  moth-eaten  elephant  and  three  wagons,  turned  the 
corner  at  Perkin’s  alley  the  Johns  family  were  all  there  to  buy 
tickets.  The  Johns  were  up  before  daylight  that  morning.  Horses 
currycombed,  buggy  polished,  chores  done  .  .  .  for  the  circus  was 
coming  to  town! 

Ten  years  ago  or  more  a  circus  was  an  event.  Crops  were  for¬ 
gotten  and  country  roads  were  crowded  for  miles  around.  The 
fartner  and  his  family  had  few  amusements  to  break  the  grim 
monotony  of  life.  The  educational  and  entertainment  advantages 
of  city  life  were  unknown  to  the  isolation  of  the  farm. 

Today  the  world  comes  to  them.  The  Johns  family  can  have  all 
the  entertainment  they  want,  without  stepping  outside  their  own 
house.  They  have  a  radio  1  Operated  by  Eveready  Radio  Bat¬ 
teries,  it  is  trouble-free — more  economical  than  going  to  town — 
and  they  can  hear  the  latest  hits  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  in  a  box 
seat  in  the  smartest  city  theater.  They  know  what  is  happening  in 
the  world  before  the  city  man  can  buy  his  newspaper. 

Henry  John  receives  the  latest  quotations,  direct  from  city 
markets/  He  has  profited  enough  from  this  one  feature  to  pay  for 
the  radio!  Sunday  evening  brings  them  all  the  grand  old  hymns  they 
love  so  well.  Week-days  are  full,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  music, 
songs,  speeches,  educational  lectures.  Virginia  John  has  even  made 
herself  a  stunning  Paris  frock  from  instructions  she  received  over 
the  radio  1 

Buy  a  new,  modern,  1929  battery-operated  radio  set.  There  are 
several  good  makes,  including  the  Eveready.  If  you  have  an  older 
set,  you  are  missing  a  lot.  Modern  radio  is  so  much  better  1 


•  *  • 

Use  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Batteries  on  your  set.  These  use  the  unique,  pat¬ 
ented  flat  cells  that  pack  together  tightly,  abolishing  waste  space  and  giving 
you  more  for  your  money,  longer  service,  greater  reliability.  Write  for  our 
interesting  booklet,  “‘Why  Radio  Is  Better  With  Battery  Power.” 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  i  I  i  p :  San  Francisco 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 


Tuesday  night  is  Eveready  Hour  Night — East  of  the  Rockies,  8  P.  M.(  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  through  WEAF  and  associated  N.  B.  C.  stations. 


New  Eveready  Radio  Receivers  — .A  C.  and  battery-operated  —  Now  on  Sai.e 

evEREADy 

Radio  Batteries 
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Enjoy  ALLEN’S  Firelight  Glow 


With  the  outer  doors 
closed,  ALLEN’S  resem¬ 
bles  a  piece  of  beautiful 
period  furniture  that  har¬ 
monizes  with  latest  fur¬ 
nishings.  When  the  doors 
swing  open  you  have  all 
the  comfort,  cheer  and 
restfulness  that  have  been 
associated  for  centuries 
with  the  open  fireplace. 


Send  for 
FREE 
Booklet 


Fireside 

Cheer 


Allen  \ 

Manufac- 
turing  Co-.x^ 
Nashville, 

Tenn.  > 

Please  send  me 
your  Booklet  — 
“Fireside  Cheer.” 

Name  . . 

Street  or  R.  R . 

City  . 

State 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all 

the  coating  and  tools  yon  need  with¬ 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive — 
durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Slakes  old 
Icrt  mu-  imv  roofs  Iike  new-  Write 
l  priced  on  detai,s' 

nn infc 


-  ASBESTOS 
COMPANY,  Dept.RN 
North  Wales,  Pa. 


Agents 

Wanted 


‘A  Kalamazoo. 

n.  Direct  to  You’* 


Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
New  Circulating  Heaters  — 
$34.76  up.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 
24 -hour  shipments.  30 -day 
free  trial.  360 -day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  29 
years  in  business.  760,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

A 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER 

can  use  several  farm 
paper  salesmen  in 
the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania. 
Write  at  once  giving 
your  experience  and 
territory  desired. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


xcura 

SOAP 

d  OINTMENT 

World  Famous  Skin  and  HairBeaulifiers 


Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  B'ree  samples.  Order 
sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10.  West  Concord.  N.  H. 


YARNS 


YARN 


VIRGIN  WOOL.  For  sale  by  manu¬ 
facturer  at  bargain.  Samples  FREIC. 

H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Dept.  7,  Harmony,  Maine 
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Two  LINDBERGH  Books 


“WE” 


By  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh 
Price,  $2.50 


CHARLES  LINDBERGH  -  His  Lite 

By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris  de  Haven  Tract 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Wes*  30th  Street  New  York 
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Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Pomologists  Join  in 
Meeting  and  Tour 

The  84th  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley  Orchard  Comp¬ 
any’s  farm  at  Westminster,  August  20. 
An  opportunity  was  afforded  for  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  New  Hampshire  Society, 
which  was  touring  the  southeastern  cor¬ 
ner  of  Vermont  at  the  date  named.  There 
was  also  a  meeting  of  the  Windham  Co., 
Vt.,  Association,  which,  in  combination, 
gave  a  large  audience  for  both  the  after¬ 
noon  meeting  and  the  evening  reunion, 
as  well  as  the  tour  which  embraced  the 
West  Hill  orchards  of  1’rof.  Wm.  Harrow 
at  Putney,  and  the  Scott  Farm  orchards 
of  F.  C.  Holbrook,  at  Brattleboro. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Orchards  at 
Westminster  were  inspected  in  the  fore¬ 
noon.  Here  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  large 
orchards  in  Vermont  which  was  set  in 
part  in  1912.  Subsequent  settings  make 
up  11.000  trees,  distributed  over  135  acres 
of  hillside  land.  The  varieties  are  mostly 
McIntosh  and  Spy,  with  a  few  other  sorts 
for  variety  and  for  cross-pollination. 
There  were  over  100  hives  of  bees  in  this 
orchard  the  past  season,  a  few  of  them 
being  hired  only  for  the  blossoming  period. 

The  combination  packing-house  and 
cold  storage  plant  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $50,000,  with  an  equipment  of 
carriers,  grading  machines  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories  needed  for  a  large  orchard,  was 
a  building  of  much  interest  to  all  the 


visitors.  Many  sales  to  dealers  and  others 
are  made  from  this  place  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter  months. 

A.  O.  Ferguson,  of  Burlington,  president 
of  the  Vermont  Society,  fold  of  the  rise 
of  fruit  growing  dn  Vermont,  the  need  for 
better  organization  of  the  fruit  growers, 
and  the  urgency  of  more  help  from  the 
College  in  dealing  with  orchard  problems. 

The  need  for  stabilizing  fruit  produc¬ 
tion  and  equalizing  distribution  and  prices 
was  dwelt  upon  at  length  by  Geo.  A. 
Pascomb,  proprietor  of  the  Valley  Or¬ 
chards  and  a  man  of  large  business  inter¬ 
ests  in  Chicago. 

Some  problems  of  large  area  orcharding 
were  given  by  J.  W.  Collins,  the  manager 
of  the  Valley  Orchards.  He  mentioned 
deer,  mice,  partridges,  scab  and  spray  in¬ 
jury.  Iron  sulphate  was  added  to  the  lime 
sulphur  spray  in  one  block  and  gave  good 
results.  A  brush  burner  made  of  iron  and 
shaped  like  a  spray  tank  was  set  on  wood¬ 
en  runners  and  drawn  about  in  the  orchard 
and  kept  the  prunings  burned  as  they 
were  taken  from  the  trees.  There  are 
other  brush  drags  in  use  in  Vermont,  but 
this  one  was  unique  in  possessing  a  fire 
box. 

The  total  production  from  the  11,000 
trees,  many  of  which  are  not  of  bearing 
age,  has  been  29,971  barrels,  and  by  years 
as  follows :  133  in  1918 ;  242  in  1919 ; 
1,220  in  1920  ;  500  in  1921 ;  1.990  in  1922  ; 
1,743  in  1923  ;  2,838  in  1924;  5,182  in 
1925  ;  2,166  in  1926  ;  6,222  in  1927;  7.635 
in  1928 ;  and  an  estimate  of  9,000  in  1929. 

Better  control  of  deer  in  orchards  was 
predicted  by  E.  M.  Mills,  of  Washington, 
federal  expert  on  rodent  and  deer  control, 
who  urged  the  use  of  rags  dipped  in  naph¬ 
thaline  or  creosote  and  suspended  by 
strings  from  the  trees  or  on  stakes  on  the 
most  exposed  side  of  the  orchard,  or  from 
all  trees  if  necessary.  The  keen  scent  of 
deer  detects  disagreeable  odors  and  spells 
danger  to  them.  He  recommended  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Government  prepared  steam- 
crushed  oats  impregnated  with  strychnine 
and  placed  in  second  grade  milk  bottles 
in  the  orchard,  for  both  the  common  and 
the  pine  mouse. 

The  possibilities  of  increasing  the  sale 
of  apples  by  the  use  of  the  radio  were  out¬ 
lined  by  G.  F.  Clancy,  manager  of  the 
Traveller’s  Broadcasting  Service  Corpo¬ 
ration,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  said  the 
radio  may  popularize  the  apple  and  ad¬ 
vertise  it  to  dealers  and  consumers.  He 
suggested  seasonal  talks  on  the  apple  to 
all  who  are  “on  the  air.” 

A  Vermont  hill  town  orchard  of  excep¬ 
tional  interest  was  that  of  Prof.  Wm. 
Darrow  of  Storrs  Conn.,  who  is  summer¬ 
ing  at  his  orchard  farm,  at  Putney.  Here 


the  visitors  saw  a  good  crop  of  perfect 
McIntosh,  grown  in  sod  with  s  grass 
mulch  and  fertilized  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  The  apples  were  thinned  mostly 
to  one  to  a  cluster,  and  individual  speci¬ 
mens  were  of  large  size.  Darrow  had  a 
few  trees  of  new  varieties  in  fruit  of 
Cortland,  Melba,  Milton,  Hobo,  and 
Maeoun. 

At  one  of  the  homes  of  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling,  the  English  writer,  located  on  the 
Scott  Farm,  at  Brattleboro,  F.  C.  Hol¬ 
brook  has  a  fine  orchard  of  McIntosh. 
Originally  this  orchard  of  4.000  trees  had 
in  it  many  Oldenburg  trees  which  have 
now  been  grafted  to  McIntosh,  and  the 
Spies  have  been  removed  to  give  more 
room  to  a  more  profitable  variety — the 
McIntosh.  The  Scott  Farm  Orchard's  have 
developed  at  much  expense  to  a  profitable 
property.  A  $15, 000  ammonia  cold  stor¬ 
age  plant  has  been  built  here  and  much 
fruit  is  sold  from  it  in  special  small  pack¬ 
ages  suited  to  the  holiday  trade.  A  new 
wooden  crate  for  cartons  of  apples  was 
of  much  interest. 

Some  research  problems  relating  to  the 
growing  of  apples  were  presented  at  the 
joint  evening  meeting  and  banquet  of  the 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  societies. 
Professors  Potter  and  Rasmussen,  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  at  Dur¬ 
ham,  talked  on  the  relation  of  apple  spur 
growth  to  regular  bearing  with  the  Bald¬ 
win  and  McIntosh.  It  was  made  clear 
that  a  moderate  growth  of  spur,  after  the 
second  year  of  age,  was  most  conducive 
to  fruit  bearing.  Hong  growth  or  scant 


growth  of  spur  representing  the  extremes, 
were  less  desirable  and  less  valuable. 

The  causes  and  location  of  the  smaller 
—not  smallest — apples  were  outlined  by 
Prof.  31.  B.  Cummings,  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  at  Burlington  who  said  there 
was  a  definite  relation  between  the  size 
and  numbers  of  leaves  and  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  apple  on  a  spur.  Elimina¬ 
tion  by  pruning  of  the  poor  wood,  the 
unproductive  spurs,  and  the  production 
of  large  leaves,  will  help  in  the  yield  of 
larger  apples. 

Selling  apples  at  the  farm  for  a  little 
less  than  the  market  is  a  point  made  by 
O.  W.  Amidon  of  Halifax,  Vermont,  who 
knows  how  to  make  money  on  inexpen¬ 
sive  land.  Mr.  Amidon  thinks  the  apples 
should  be  better  advertised  to  make  them 
sell  better.  The  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
supply  of  all  the  year  seems  to  decrease 
the  demand  for  apples.  The  merits  of  the 
apple  need  to  be  more  generally  known. 

The  apple  outlook  was  given  by  Prof. 
\Vm.  Darrow,  and  the  joy  and  value  of  an 
apple  tour  were  given  by  W.  H.  Putnam 
of  Hancock,  N.  H.  m.  b.  Cummings 


The  Good  Old  Chenango 
Apple 

I  send  a  sample  of  harvest  apples 
which  nobody  in  this  section  knows  by 
name.  They  are  very  good  eating  apples. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  p.  r.  l. 

The  apples  proved  to  be  Chenango,  a 
variety  known  at  least  50  years  but  not 
suited  to  commercial  use  because  of 
tender  flesh  and  short  keeping  season. 
One  tree  for  home  use  is  very  desirable. 
It  is  mild  sub-acid  in  flavor,  and  good  for 
stewing  or  eating  raw.  We  knew  this 
apple  in  youth  and  are  glad  to  have  seen 
it  again. 


Ether  for  Ivy  Poison 

The  best  cure  I  have  found  for  poison¬ 
ing  from  any  shrubs  (ivy,  oak  or  nettles) 
as  well  as  insect  stings,  is  sulphuric 
ether  (the  kind  used  for  anaesthetic).  It 
works  immediately  and  except  in  severe 
cases  one  application  is  enough.  This 
was  recommended  by  an  old  doctor  and 
has  been  used  in  our  family  for  25  years. 

New  York.  J-  M. 


Motorist  :  “Is  there  any  speed  law 
here?”  Native:  “Naw,  you  fellers  cant 
get  through  here  any  too  fast  for  us.”— 
Boston  Transcript. 
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THE  RIGHT  TOOL  SAVES  TIME 


A  FAST  DIGGER 

A  potato  hook  that  owes  its  great 
popularity  to  its  light  weight,  perfect 
balance  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
diamond  shaped  tines  penetrate  the 
tlie  soil.  The  swan  neck 
gives  lots  of  clearance  in 
trashy  ground. 

The  brand  True  Temper 
is  burned  in  the  handle 
to  mark  each  hook  as 
the  best  tool  of  its  kind 
that  can  be  made. 

The 

American  Fork; 

&  Hoe '  Co. 

1918  Keith  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Makers  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Toole  for  ,* 
over  100  years.  //  6/1 


Branded  an 
the  handle  of 
every  genuine 

7 HUE 


USERS* 
CATALOG 
FREE  ON 
REQUEST 

Describes 
over  400 
choice 
tools  for 
every 
farm 
task. 


Temper 

tool 


If  your  dealer  has  not 
yet  stocked  the  True 
Temper  Washington 
County  Potato  Hook 
Cat.  No.  4SNW,  send 
us  his  name  and  $t.4o 
and  we  will  ship  you 
direct,  postpaid. 


WeTemper 


WHEELS 

Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trail¬ 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy.  III. 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is ;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


He  Refused  the 
Tractor  Unless- 


A  farmer  in  the  Middle  W'est  ordered  a 
well-known  tractor. 

He  refused  delivery,  however,  unless  it 
was  equipped  with  a  Pickering  Governor. 

For  he  knew,  as  thousands  of  other  power 
farmers  know,  that  a  Pickering  Governor 
assures  steady,  even  speed  on  all  jobs. 

— that  it  increases  power  20  to  25%. 

— saves  3  to  5  gallons  of  fuel  a  day. 

— and  adds  vears  of  life  to  the  tractor, 
because  it  does  away  with  destructive  en¬ 
gine  racing. 

Pickering  Governors  are  built  for  McOor- 

mick-Deering,  Huber  “Su¬ 
per  Four,”  Rumely  “Oil 
Pull,”  Minneapolis,  Twin 
City,  Hart-Parr,  Fordson, 
and  all  others. 

Pfc A  Clip  coupon  for  free 

«■*  pamphlet.  It  tells  about 

the  “Pickering”  for  your 
tractor.  Describes  special 
features  such  as  the  “Speed 
Changer,”  a  simple  device 
[[|J  for  increasing  or  decreas¬ 

ing  speed  while  the  motor 
(a -pr  is  running. 

I - ; - 1 

•  The  Pickering  Governor  Co,,  Portland,  Conn.  I 

I  Send  me  FREE  copy  of  vour  pamphlet  79L.  1 

I  I 

|  Name  .  | 

I  Address  ....  I 

I  1 

|  Tractor  . . 


A  Country  Woman  iit  Spain 

Part  II 

Burgos,  February  12. — For  three  days 
I  have  been  steeping  myself  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  this  enchanting  town.  Burgos 
was  the  ancient  capital  of  Castile,  as 
Pamplona  was  of  the  kingdom  of  Navar¬ 
re,  and  Saragossa  of  Aragon.  IIow  I 
love  the  romantic  names,  with  their  half- 
remembered  heroic  associations  with 
kings  and  queens,  and,  especially  here, 
with  the  Cid,  the  national  hero  who  is 
said  to  have  combined  all  the  virtues  of 
his  people  with  most  of  their  vices.  Cas¬ 
tilian  pride,  at  least,  is  no  fiction,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
Burgos.  Nearly  every  face  bears  its 
stamp,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  a 
sneer.  Many  of  the  high-horn  beauties 
whom  I  see  in  the  churches  and  plazas 
look  as  if  they  fairly  spurned  the  earth 
they  tread  on.  Faces  are  narrow,  noses 
chiseled,  mouths  small  and  delicately 
formed,  feet  and  hands  noticeably  small 
and  fine ;  no  make-up,  or  if  any,  so  ar¬ 
tistic  as  to  be  beyond  detection.  Eifigies 
of  bishops  and  of  founders  of  chapels  on 
their  marble  tombs  in  the  churches  wear 
the  same  look  of  overweening  pride.  In 
the  case  of  one  bishop  in  the  great  ca¬ 
thedral,  this  expression  was  so  marked 
that  I  couldn’t  resist  saying  to  the  verger 
who  was  showing  me  about  that  “there 
wae  shown  more  of  the  pride  of  Castile 
than  of  the  humility  of  Jesus.”  His  wise 
and  experienced  face  lighted  up  and  he 
assented  warmly.  Many  of  the  country 
girls  coming  to  market  on  donkey-back 
have  this  look  of  pride,  and  merely  cast 
down  their  eyes,  if  you  hazard  a  smile. 
I’ve  even  seen  it  on  the  faces  of  little 
babies  in  their  carriages!  The  older 
peasant  women  and  the  men  generally  are 
more  friendly. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  a  slieep  market, 
held  in  a  square  near  the  river  beside 
whose  clear,  rushing  waters  scores  of  wo¬ 
men  knelt  at  their  washing.  The  air 
was  filled  with  blea tings,  the  streets  alive 
with  donkeys  (live  lambs  peeping  out  of 
their  panniers),  and  with  little  hooded 
carts,  like  miniature  prairie  schooners, 
Avhite,  bright  green  and  bright  blue, 
drawn  by  donkeys.  The  sheep  are  creamy 
white  and  very  shaggy  with  black  ears 
and  noses  and  black  disks  about  their 
bright  eyes.  Ewes  and  lambs  stood  or 
lay  about  by  the  hundred,  and  the  latter 
were  bargained  for  with  much  “hefting,” 
and  finally  picked  up  by  their  purchasers, 
many  a  man  and  woman  walking  off  un¬ 
concernedly  with  a  lamb  dangling  from 
each  hand,  his  hind  legs  and  one  fore  leg 
being  tied  together  to  form  a  “handle.” 
Several  of  the  little  woolly  creatures  were 
thrust  into  my  hand  with  laughing  in¬ 
sistence,  in  the  effort  to  induce  me  to 
buy.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd 
there  were  collections  of  old  clothes  and 
old  metal  for  sale,  laid  out  flat  on  the 
damp,  frosty  earth,  with  the  vendor  squat¬ 
ting  beside  them.  We  had  for  lunch  lamb 
stew,  the  best  I  ever  tasted,  enriched  with 
sliced  peppers,  garlic  and  fat  yellow  chick¬ 
peas.  The  cooking,  like  everything  else 
in  Spain,  is  full  of  flavor  and  character. 
With  a  clear  soup,  they  pass  rice  spiced 
with  sausage  and  gilded  with  saffron ;  red 
beans  are  combined  with  dried  beef,  sal¬ 
sify  and  hard-boiled  egg,  and  tucked  away 
in  your  omelet  you  find  inch-long  fish 
fried  in  olive  oil,  or  a  spoonful  of  marvel¬ 
ous  sauce. 

The  street  scenes  here  are  endlessly  di¬ 
verting.  Today,  for  instance,  I  saw  two 
babies,  apparently  twins  about  14  months 
old,  strapped  back  to  back  and  perched 
all  by  themselves  on  a  little  donkey, 
which  was  led  by  a  man  on  another  don¬ 
key.  The  babies  were  shouting  enthusias¬ 
tically  but  inarticulately,  at  the  tops  of 
their  voices,  as  babies  will.  Later  I  met 
20  or  30  donkeys  with  their  drivers,  all 
very  spirited,  the  men  clothed  just  alike 
in  long  reddish-brown  woolen  overgar¬ 
ments  hanging  in  classic  folds,  open  at 
the  sides,  with  pointed  hoods  behind.  A 
passing  truck  frightened  the  donkeys,  and 
some  of  them  danced  and  reared  and  ran 
up  on  the  sidewalk.  I  wish  I  knew  what 
it  all  meant !  In  the  afternoons  there  is 
military  drill,  with  most  inspiring  music. 
Maneuvers  are  excellently  executed,  the 
men  carrying  swords  as  well  as  guns — 
swords  long  and  keen,  fit  for  combat. 
There  are  many  beautiful  horses,  which 
the  caballeros  ride  like  the  wind,  and  also 
a  great  many  remarkably  beautiful 
hounds. 

Even  galleries  and  museums,  usually 
bone-dry,  are  in  Spain  as  full  of  flavor 
as  the  omelets,  with  local  or  national  sub¬ 
jects  and  plenty  of  dashing  modern  work. 
Among  pictures  that  stand  out  in  memory 
are  a  portrait  of  the  Maid  of  Saragossa 
(a  sort  of  Spanish  Joan  of  Arc)  ;  a 
powerful  war  canvas,  showing  a  man 
writk  a  sword  through  his  heart ;  a  de¬ 
lightful  rustic  group  gathered  about  a 
gipsy  fortune-teller,  and  one  called  “the 
wounded  bull-fighter” — a  beautiful  Span¬ 
ish  lady  with  anguish  in  her  face,  hands 
pressed  to  heart,  descending  from  the 
scene  of  the  bull-tight,  followed  by  her 
duenna. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  churches 
is  a  tall  facade  rising  high  above  the  rest 
of  the  building,  with  an  open  belfrey  at 
the  top,  through  which  one  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  sky.  Churches  contain 
tapestries,  and  many  sculptured  shields, 
or  even  trophies  carried  in  battle,  and 
portraits  of  church  magnates  in  the 
cloisters.  doba  r.  goojdale. 


LAND — rich,  low-cost  land — is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
Canadian  farm  success.  The  vast  areas  of  West¬ 
ern  Canada  yield  immense  crops  of  the  world’s 
liighest  quality  grains.  Virgin  Canadian  land,  much 
of  which  is  near  railroads,  is  free  from  the  farmer’s 
greatest  enemy — noxious  weeds.  It  is  clean,  strong 
land  that  will  yield  big,  profitable  crops  right  from 
the  start,  and  it  may  be  bought  at  prices  as  low  as 
$15  to  $20  an  acre.  Free  homestead  grants  are  still 
available  in  some  localities. 

Newcomers  to  this  great  Homeland  find  a  ready 
supply  of  native  grasses  for  their  livestock  right 
through  from  early  spring.  Canada’s  plentiful  supply 
of  timber  provides  building  materials  at  moderate 
cost.  Homes  may  be  built  quickly  and  inexpensively. 
Canada  offers  golden  opportunities  in  any  branch  of 
agriculture — grain  growing,  mixed  farming,  stock- 
raising,  poultry-raising,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  or 
market  gardening. 

Settling  in  Canada  is  as  easy  as  moving  to  another 
part  of  your  own  state.  Pioneer  hardships  have  given 
place  to  modem  life.  Your  nearest  railway  station 
is  your  shipping  station.  There  are  good  roads, 
telephones,  good  radio  reception,  nearby  market 
towns  with  modem  stores,  schools,  churches, 
hospitals,  theaters.  The  farmer’s  wife,  his  sons  and 
daughters  have  every  opportunity  to  make  friends 
quickly  and  share  in  the  prosperity  of  a  new  country. 


Write  for 
Free  Booklet 

which  fully  describes  farm 
opportunities  in  Canada. 
Address  your  nearest  Can¬ 
adian  Government  Agent, 
c/o  Dept.  C-64  tinted  below 

C.  E.  S.  SMITH 
38  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  A.  BOWLBY 
73  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  S.  NETHERY 
Room  5,  Commercial  Nat 
Bank  Bldg.,  Columbus,  0. 

J.  B.  RIORDON 
43  Manchester  Street, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

L.  A.  DELORME 
Room  205,  The  Call  Bldg., 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


CANADA 

The  l§nd  of  Opportunity 
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Add*** . 


IMPORTANT 


THE  disks  on  every  Clark  “Cutaway”  Harrow  are 
unconditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years  against 
breaking,  cracking,  or  any  other  defect  which  renders 
the  disks  unfit  for  use. 


This  means  that  the  disks  on  all  harrows  bought  after  September 
1st  will  be  replaced  FREE  OF  CHARGE  if  they  become  unfit 
for  good  work  within  3  years  from  the  date  of  purchase.  A 
written  guarantee  goes  with  every  harrow. 

There  are  no  “ifs”  or  “buts”  in  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  guarantee. 
The  purchaser  is  the  sole  judge. 

Buy  the  harrow,  use  it  in  any  kind  of  soil  and  if  any  disk  is 
dafnaged  so  its  usefulness  for  good  service  is  over,  send  it  back 
to  us.  We’ll  give  you  a  new  one  FREE. 


This  is  a  liberal  guarantee  and  we  are  the  first  and  only  manu¬ 
facturers  to  offer  it.  But  we  can  do  it  for  there  are  in  service 
today  Clark  “Cutaway”  Harrows  and  Plows  that  were  bought  10, 
15,  25  and  30  years  ago.  And  they  still  have  the  ORIGINAL  disks. 


There’s  a  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Disk  Harrow  or  Plow  for 
every  farming  purpose. 


Choice  of 

CUTOUT 
or  SOLID 
DISKS 
Same  Price 


It’s  told  about  in  the 
Clark  “Cutaway” 
Catalog.  Clip  coupon 
for  your  Free  copy 
and  Free  illustrated 
book,  “The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage.” 


*  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

48  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Please  send 'me  FREE  your  catalog  and  book 
J  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage." 


Clark  “Cutaway”  Disks  of 
Cutlery  Steel,  heat  treated 
and  forged  sharp,  penetrate 
deeper,  pulverize  finer,  cut 
faster.  Lightest  draft. 


j  Name . . 

|  Address . 

I  City . State 


IB 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

XVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicTy  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  PAGE  1151,  Mr.  Griffin  tells  of  the  sociable 
features  of  that  potato  convention,  which  ac¬ 
tually  hindered  the  thorough  examination  of  the 
crops  they  had  come  to  see.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  “renewing  of  old  friendships  and 
making  new  acquaintances”  is  a  very  important  part 
of  such  gatherings  and,  if  anything  has  to  be 
neglected,  it  should  not  be  the  sociability.  It  is  easy 
to  become  self-centered,  and  think  over  our  diffi¬ 
culties  and  disappointments  until  we  become  un- 
wholesomely  sorry  for  ourselves.  A  little  mixing 
with  others  changes  our  viewpoint,  bringing  us  back 
to  a  more  nearly  normal  living  condition,  and  bet¬ 
ter  appreciation  of  our  home  and  farm  land. 

* 

MARYLAND’S  State  Fair  at  Timonium  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  strong  show  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  from  eastern  herds.  They  were  its  outstanding 
exhibit  last  week.  There  are  no  classes  for  the  beef 
breeds  at  Timonium.  At  the  Hagerstown  Fair,  to 
lie  held  next  month,  all  classes  of  live  stock  will  be 
shown,  but  the  facilities  there  for  a  stock  show 
worthy  of  the  State  are  neither  adequate  nor  mod¬ 
ern.  Despite  this  handicap,  however,  “baby”  beeves, 
fed  and  exhibited  by  boys  and  girls,  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  calf  clubs  in  several  counties,  have  come  to 
be  a  large  and  popular  feature  of  the  Hagerstown 
Fair.  Maryland  needs  a  fat  stock  show,  according 
to  the  expressed  views  of  many  breeders  and  feeders 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  They  have  been  working 
in  an  unorganized  way  toward  this  end  for  several 
years.  Recently  they  decided  to  hold  their  first  show 
of  these  classes  of  stock  at  the  Baltimore  stockyards, 
October  22-24.  It  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Mary¬ 
land  Stockmen’s  Association,  reorganized  last  year 
for  the  purpose  of  unifying  the  animal  industry  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State.  The  head  of  this  growing  or¬ 
ganization  is  a  practical  farmer,  breeder,  feeder, 
dairyman  and  judge  of  live  stock.  Ample  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  facilities  for  housing  and  exhibiting  entries 
are  assured  at  the  Baltimore  stockyards,  where 
every  hoof  will  be  under  roof.  The  show’s  primary 
object  is  to  encourage  the  diversification  of  Mary¬ 
land  agriculture  by  increasing  and  improving  its 
meat-making  animals. 

* 

OUR  younger  readers  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  New  York  State  Fair  many  years  ago 
was  a  “traveler,”  without  a  home,  just  as  the  Royal 
Show  of  England  is  and  has  been  for  well-nigh  a 
century.  The  State  fair  was  “born”  in  the  Syracuse 
courthouse  in  1841.  It  soon  outgrew  its  quarters, 
learned  to  walk,  and,  in  succeeding  years,  found  a 
temporary  home  in  Albany,  Rochester,  Elmira,  Utica, 
Buffalo,  Saratoga,  Watertown,  New  York  City, 
Poughkeepsie  and  Auburn,  before  it  returned  in 
1890  to  Syracuse,  where  its  grounds  comprise  113% 
acres.  Many  another  State  fair  has  had  a  similar 
experience  as  a  traveler. 

* 

ONE  of  our  friends,  well  acquainted  with  horti¬ 
culture,  sends  the  following  observation  from 
bis  locality : 

Bargain  peaches  appeared  in  town  the  latter  part  of 
August.  Housewives  hastened  to  buy  the  fine-looking 
fruit  offered  at  such  attractive  prices.  When  the  peaches 
were  cut  open,  many  of  them  had  nice  white  worms  in¬ 
side,  since  this  fruit  had  come  from  the  more  heavily 
infested  Oriental  fruit  moth  section.  The  worst  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  pest  is  that  the  most  careful  grading  can¬ 
not  detect  all  the  wormy  fruit,  since  the  tiny  hole  the 
insect  made  in  entering  may  heal  up  so  well  that  the 
peach  is  sound  when  viewed  from  the  outside.  House¬ 
wives  are  very  liable  to  accuse  the  grower  of  dis¬ 
honesty  in  this  connection,  even  though  he  would 
usually  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  sort  out  all  the  in¬ 
habited  fruit. 

This  matter  of  having  worms  in  peaches  is  get¬ 


ting  unpleasantly  common.  The  Oriental  peach 
moth  larva  does  a  much  worse-looking  job,  com¬ 
pared  with  size,  than  the  codling  worm  in  the  ap¬ 
ple.  The  wormy  part  can  be  cut  out,  but  the  peach 
is  spoiled  for  canning  in  the  usual  way.  This  bad 
news  about  wormy  peaches  travels  faster  than  the 
peaches  do.  We  recently  stopped  to  talk  with  a 
man  working  on  the  highway  in  Western  Virginia. 
He  told  us,  among  other  things,  that  the  peaches 
sold  over  in  Hot  Springs  recently  from  an  orchard 
a  little  farther  south  all  had  worms.  He  was  spread¬ 
ing  the  news  by  telling  people  he  met  all  about  it. 
Peaches  containing  worms  was  real  news  to  him, 
which  he  passed  along  to  others,  though  he  was  not 
trying  to  do  peaches  as  a  crop  any  bad  turn.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  those  parasites  which  prey  on  this 
peach  moth  will  increase  rapidly  here. 

* 

(tT~>ROVE  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is 
JL  good,”  but  how  shall  we  prove?  Agriculture, 
the  oldest  of  arts  and  one  of  the  newest  of  sciences, 
is  always  offering  fresh  revelations,  leading  us  into 
new  discoveries.  What  seems  true  beyond  dispute 
today  may  be  successfully  contradicted  tomorrow. 
In  none  of  its  branches  may  we  say,  “This  practice 
is  known  to  be  best,  it  is  useless  to  look  further.” 
Those  most  concerned  with  animal  feeding  have  not 
been  the  last  to  learn  that  nature,  in  some  of  her 
processes,  is  inscrutable.  We  may  follow  digestion 
and  assimilation  so  far,  but,  beyond,  there  are  forces 
at  work  that  have  yet  defied  the  chemist  in  his 
laboratory.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  many  will 
probably  never  reach  the  end  of  knowledge,  that  life 
will  not  be  rendered  flavorless  by  lack  of  something 
to  strive  for.  We  are  content  to  have  our  science 
overthrown,  for  that  means  an  error  discovered  and 
an  opportunity  to  rectify  it  and  advance.  Until  very 
recently  the  poultryman  was  no  more  confident  of 
anything  than  that  he  should  not  feed  his  newly 
hatched  chicks  under  24  hours,  that  he  might  even 
wait  up  to  72.  He  was  told  that  the  yolk  of  the 
egg  from  which  it  emerged  was  drawn  into  the  baby 
chick’s  abdomen  before  it  left  the  shell  and  furnished 
the  needed  nutriment  for  the  first  day  or  two.  This 
sounded  reasonable,  a  remarkable  display  of  nature’s 
forethought  in  providing  for  a  chick  during  its  first 
few  hours  of  helplessness.  Now,  that  unterrified 
questioner  of  the  accepted,  Wisconsin’s  College  of 
Agriculture,  tells  us  that  we  must  abandon  this  de¬ 
lightful  conception  of  nature’s  care  for  the  infant, 
that  Wisconsin  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
contained  yolk  is  as  quickly  absorbed  in  the  early 
fed  chick  as  in  the  one  deprived  of  outside  food  for 
a  short  time,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  former  gets  a 
better  start  in  life.  Under  these  circumstances,  what 
shall  our  poultry  literature  do,  fight  for  its  prestige 
or  blush  for  its  errors?  As  for  ourselves,  we  shall 
abandon  the  old  conception  reluctantly  and  wait  to 
be  further  shown.  The  idea  of  a  lunch  ready  packed 
for  the  first  days  of  life’s  journey  is  too  attractive 
to  be  readily  given  up.  Wisconsin  will  find  us  from 
Missouri. 

* 

POTATO  growers  with  whom  we  have  talked  con¬ 
fidently  expect  to  obtain  much  better  prices  this 
year  than  they  received  last  year  for  their  crop.  In 
the  Mid-West  early  potatoes  have  been  marketed  at 
a  considerable  advance  over  1928  prices.  Growers, 
however,  in  what  Gov.  Roosevelt  might  term  “the 
New  York  potato  shed,”  will  never  secure  much  if 
any  more  than  33  cents  of  the  potato  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  so  long  as  the  present  elaborate  middleman  sys¬ 
tem  dominates  the  market  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
Trustworthy  figures  show  to  what  extent  growers 
in  Western  New  Yprk,  for  example,  are  penalized  by 
this  system  when  they  ship  carlots  of  potatoes  to 
New  York  City.  Of  the  consumer’s  dollar  the  grow¬ 
er  gets  33.39c ;  the  freight  and  related  costs  down  to 
the  city  wholesaler  amount  to  20.67c,  while  the  city 
wholesaler  takes  6.01c,  the  city  jobber  6.68c  and  the 
city  retailer  33.25c.  A  percentage  of  this  toll-taking 
is  inescapable,  but  when  it  amounts  to  66.61c  on  the 
dollar,  it  is  indefensible  extortion.  It  is  a  demoral¬ 
izing  tax  on  potato  growers,  no  matter  how  high 
their  acre  yields  or  how  low  their  production  costs 
may  be.  The  most  efficient  production  possible  can¬ 
not  indefinitely  sustain  a  marketing  system  which 
takes  two-thirds  of  the  producer’s  returns. 

* 

OWS,  calves  and  milk  all  remind  us  of  ice 
cream,  of  course.  Over  in  the  dairy  buildings 
at  the  State  Fair,  right  next  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  was 
a  booth  selling  ice  cream  sandwiches.  A  machine 
was  cutting  slices  from  a  tri-colored  brick  and  drop¬ 
ping  each  upon  a  square  wafer.  A  girl  placed  an¬ 
other  wafer  on  top  and  people  stood  all  about  biting 
clear  through  wafers  and  filling,  and  looking  as 
though  they  liked  it.  Ten  cents  for  a  liberal  num¬ 
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ber  of  bites.  We  tried  one,  then  another.  After 
that,  we  lost  count.  Nearby  was  one  of  the  new 
type  of  milk  coolers,  operated  by  electricity.  A 
simple  tank,  well  insulated  from  external  heat,  and 
of  proper  size  for  the  number  of  cans  to  be  placed 
within  it.  Coils  of  copper  pipes  are  carried  about 
the  sides  or  through  the  center.  These  contain  the 
refrigerating  fluid,  circulated  by  means  of  a  small 
electric  motor  outside.  They  work  upon  the  same 
principle  used  in  household  refrigerators  and,  some 
day,  when  the  electric  current  is  generally  available 
at  a  usable  price,  they  are  going  to  displace  the 
farm  ice  house.  They  won’t  do  it,  however,  wTiile 
current  for  lighting  costs  15  cents  per  kilowatt  hour, 
9  cents  for  power,  as  it  does  in  some  communities 
now. 

* 

ONE  of  the  most  fertile  fields  for  argument  is  the 
one  as  to  how  much  is  a  bearing  fruit  tree 
wrorth.  Everybody  can  produce  his  own  logical 
figures  at  this  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  yet 
find  no  other  person  in  the  world  who  will  complete¬ 
ly  agree  with  the  estimate.  A  proposed  Federal  reso¬ 
lution  for  indemnification  of  Florida  fruit  growers 
for  damage  suffered  on  account  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  eradication  gives  the  following  values  for 
commercial  citrus  ti’ees  in  good  condition :  Not  to 
exceed  $1  for  trees  between  six  and  eight  years  old ; 
$1.50  for  trees  from  eight  to  10  years  old;  $2  for 
trees  between  10  and  15  years,  and  $2.50  for  trees 
15  years  old  and  over.  Some  years  ago  we  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  investigate  this  matter  with  regard  to  ap¬ 
ple  trees  destroyed  by  fire,  and  found  that  there  was 
some  authority  for  a  price  of  $1  for  good  trees 
properly  set  and  $1  per  year  additional  until  the 
trees  were  in  full  bearing. 

* 

ICE  cream  consumption  in  this  country  during 
1928  reached  348,000,000  gallons,  or  very  nearly 
three  gallons  per  capita  for  the  entire  United  States. 
These  are  the  figures  from  2,258  ice  cream  factories. 
In  addition  there  is  an  unknown  but  large  amount 
made  at  home.  Formerly  ice  cream  was  considered 
only  a  Summer  food.  Now  hotels  and  l'estaui’ants 
have  it  the  year  around,  and  many  faimx  families 
freeze  it  with  the  ice  and  snow  to  be  had  in  the 
dooryard  in  Winter.  It  alternates  well  with  such 
good  things  as  homemade  pie  and  rice  pudding. 

* 

THE  airplane  is  being  found  of  great  service  in 
examining  and  mapping  lands  that,  because  of 
swampy  conditions  or  dense  woods,  are  difficult  to 
reach  otherwise.  Considerable  of  interior  Alaska 
is  of  this  type.  In  two  years  the  goveniment  air¬ 
plane  survey  had  mapped  10,000  squai’e  miles.  Among 
other  things  discovered  is  a  water-power  site 
figured  to  make  20,000  horsepower  in  a  region  where 
wood  for  pulp  is  abundant.  Weeks  of  weary  travel¬ 
ing  and  great  hardship  woxxld  be  needed  to  learn 
what  the  aii'plane  and  camei’a  show  in  a  few  days. 

* 

N  THESE  hectic  days  of  all  sorts  of  endurance 
contests,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  has  extended 
into  orcharding.  What  is  termed  a  new  non-stop 
record  for  tractors  in  orchard  work  was  made  when 
a  tractor  opei-ated  in  relays  by  two  brothers  ran  for 
exactly  10  days  in  orchard  work  without  once  stop¬ 
ping  the  engine.  This  was  made  under  official  ob¬ 
servation  and  had  the  result  of  finishing  all  the  cul¬ 
tivation  in  that  particular  orchard  in  one  hitch— 
even  if  it  was  a  long  one.  At  least,  this  contest  ac¬ 
complished  considerable  useful  work,  which  is  more 
than  all  the  flagpole  sitters  together  can  say  about 
their  efforts. 

* 

WE  ARE  to  have  the  impressions  of  several  cor¬ 
respondents  who  attended  the  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse.  Some  are  printed  this  week ;  others  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue.  Mr.  Tukey  will  give  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  horticultural  exhibits.  This  great 
exposition  is  primarily,  in  purpose  and  effect,  a 
graphic  stoi* *y  of  the  farm  interests  of  the  State,  and 
there  is  value  in  having  various  observers  tell  what 
they  saw  and  how  it  appeared  to  them. 


Brevities 

As'  a  “smother  crop,”  it  is  hard  to  beat  a  well-cared- 
for  field  of  cabbage. 

Our  budget  for  government  expense,  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  in  December,  totals  $3,672,369,000. 

The  Califoiuxia  raisin  crop  is  estimated  at  212,500 
tons,  which  is  considerably  under  the  last  three  years. 

Southern  “spoon  bread,”  made  of  cornmeal,  is  the 
real  thing.  It  is  softer  than  ordinary  johnny-cake  but 
not  salvy. 

Our  Navy  Department  is  an  important  buyer  of 
wheat  floux*.  Bids  aggregating  1,465,000  barrels  are  in¬ 
vited  for  September  19. 
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The  Lamb  and  the  Lion 

r  N  HIS  prepared  speech  at  the  Jerome  D.  Bar- 
1  iium  dinner,  at  Syracuse,  during  the  State  Fair 
week,  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  record,  substantially  repeated  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  reason  for  the  organization  of  the  State 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  in  1914  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  which  was  at  that  time  an  aggressive  advocate 
of  an  economic  marketing  system  for  the  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  State.  It  had  the  approval  generally  of 
the  producers  of  the  State.  The  law  creating  the 
Department  was  sponsored  by  the  late  Governor 
Martin  Glynn,  the  late  Thaddeus  Sweet,  then  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  Assembly,  Senator  Towner  of  Dutchess 
County,  and  other  sympathetic  Republican  friends  of 
the  farm  in  the  Legislature.  Farm  conditions  were 
not  so  bad  then  as  they  are  and  as  the  Governor  de¬ 
scribes  them  to  be  now.  But  the  city  people  were 
complaining  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  middle¬ 
man  system  dominated  the  metropolitan  market,  but 
tons  of  the  finest  foods  in  the  world  rotted  on  the 
farms  of  the  State  because  farmers  could  not  get 
returns  for  them  to  cover  harvesting  and  transporta¬ 
tion  costs.  These  conditions  have  been  magnified  since. 
The  middleman  system  has  strengthened  its  control 
of  the  markets  and  increased  its  charges  for  distri¬ 
bution. 

The  Governor  did  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
abandoned  farms,  the  waste  in  the  marketing  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  decline  in  agriculture  in  the  State  since 
he  traveled  through  it  20  years  ago.  So  far  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  is  in  harmony  with  the  facts  and  with  others 
who  have  had  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
conditions,  but  his  remedy  is,  to  say  the  least, 
neither  encouraging  nor  convincing.  His  remedy  is 
co-operation  between  the  city-dwelling  public,  on  the 
one  side,  and  farmers  on  the  other.  He  holds  the 
distribution  system  is  not  to  blame.  He  would  have  a 
regional  plan  embracing  city,  and  country  with  pro¬ 
ducer  and  dealer  and  consumer  in  altruistic  accord. 
Under  the  arrangement  he  would  expect  the  city  to 
take  distant  products  when  we  were  not  producing 
them  and  switch  back  to  our  State  crops  when  we 
had  them  to  offer.  The  Governor  seems  to  assume 
that  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State  is  flourishing 
and  the  dairy  farmer  prosperous,  due  to  a  regional 
system  of  the  kind  proposed  now  existing  in  the 
milk  shed,  and  he  would  have  similar  arrangements 
for  the  other  products  of  the  State.  lie  did  not 
attempt  to  harmonize  this  view  with  the  loss  of  152,- 
C00  dairy  cows  in  the  State  since  1920,  the  abandoned 
dairy  farms,  the  terrible  shrinkage  in  dairy  farm 
values,  the  reduction  of  production  in  many  of  the 
best  dairy  counties  of  the  State,  and  the  seasonal 
shortage  of  milk  in  the  metropolitan  market. 

Alliances  with  the  city  population  and  dealers  will 
never  solve  the  farm  problem.  Consumers  want 
cheap  food ;  speculators  want  big  profits.  Together 
they  outnumber  farmers  nearly  three  to  one.  Every 
attempt  to  allure  farmers  into  such  an  alliance  has 
ended  in  calamity  and  defeat  for  farmers.  It  was 
tried  in  the  Milk  Exchange  Limited ;  it  was  attempt¬ 
ed  in  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Association, 
and  the  present  application  of  it  has  hamstrung  the 
commercial  milk  industry  of  the  State.  Middlemen 
are  always  prating  about  finding  an  outlet  and  sta¬ 
bilizing  markets,  but  it  is  hungry  mouths  that  make 
the  outlet,  and  a  market  stabilized  on  starvation 
prices  is  no  encouragement  to  the  farmer.  What  he 
wants  is  a  stabilized  price  that  will  give  him  a 
Profit  on  production. 

Fifteen  years  ago  New  York  farmers  injected 
the  city  alliance  scheme  and  demanded  markets  in 
which  their  associations  would  be  the  dominant  fac¬ 
tor.  They  proposed  a  regional  market  in  the  con¬ 
suming  centers  up-State  where  the  products  of  the 
surrounding  markets  would  be  assembled  and  sold 
by  their  local  associations  and  the  surplus  shipped 
where  a  demand  existed  for  them,  and  a  State-con¬ 
trolled  metropolitan  market,  where  associations  of 
farmers  would  sell  direct  to  distributing  stores.  The 
State  formally  assumed  responsibility  for  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  created  the  Foods  and  Markets  Depart¬ 
ment  to  put  it  into  effect.  The  Legislature  made  a 
nominal  appropriation  merely  to  set  up  the  Dejiart- 
ment,  with  promise  to  finance  it  properly  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  This  promise  the  middlemen  and  a  new 
administration  defeated,  and  the  development  of  its 
functions  was  never  completed.  In  spite  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  and  lack  of  funds,  however,  the  Department  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  plan  was  right.  It  brought  dairy¬ 
men  together,  led  them  in  a  fight  for  a  higher  price 
for  milk,  won  the  demand  and  put  dairy  organiza¬ 
tions  on  its  feet.  In  1915  it  raised  the  price  of 
graded  apples  from  $1  a  barrel  on  the  tree  to  an 
average  of  $2.25.  It  practically  stopped  the  sale  of 
storage  eggs  as  fresh  eggs,  and  developed  the  largest 


and  best  market  for  State  fresh  eggs  in  New  York 
City.  It  was  the  demonstration  of  its  ability  to  help 
farmers  in  their  marketing  problems  that  provoked 
hitter  opposition.  In  his  canvass  for  re-election  in 
farm  sections  Governor  Whitman  praised  the  work 
as  a  part  of  his  administration,  hut  three  weeks 
after  the  election  he  went  into  a  conspiracy  with 
middlemen  and  city  politicians  to  repeal  the  law 
under  which  it  operated.  Even  then  his  announce¬ 
ment  praised  the  work  and  promised  to  enlarge  it 
and  develop  it.  What  he  did  was  to  destroy  it,  and 
in  alliance  with  Democratic  city  legislators  au¬ 
thorized  the  establishment  of  city  markets  in  the 
State  under  city  control. 

The  failure  of  the  metropolitan  market  which  cost 
near  $20,000,000  testifies  to  the  forlorn  hope  of  city 
and  country  co-operation  in  marketing  the  crops  of 
the  farm.  This  is  a  job  for  farmers  themselves.  It 
is  a  work  that  will  always  require  their  direction 
and  vigilance.  Left  to  professional  promoters  it  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the  middleman  system  with  new  ex¬ 
penses  that  the  farmer  must  pay.  The  co-operative 
experiences  of  the  last  12  years  have  so  discouraged 
and  disheartened  farmers  that  many  of  them  are 
deaf  to  its  best  appeal.  They  see  a  partnership  of 
middlemen  and  politicians  in  control  of  their  mar¬ 
kets,  and  they  know  that  as  long  as  the  State  en¬ 
courages  that  combination  in  the  markets,  the  farm 
returns  will  seldom  exceed  30  cents  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  dollar.  The  lamb  and  the  lion  sometimes  lie 
down  together,  but  when  they  do,  the  lamb  is  inside 
the  lion. 


The  Old  Stone  Schoolhouse 

HE  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Old  Stone  School- 
house,  District  No.  10,  near  Margaretville,  in 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  continue  to  hold  an  annual  re¬ 
union  to  celebrate  the  founding  of  the  school  109 
years  ago.  More  than  200  people  attended  the  cele¬ 
bration  on  August  17.  Rev.  G.  W.  Walker  of  Mar¬ 
garetville  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  George 
Gregory  Jr.  sang  “Carolina  Moon,”  and  responded 
generously  to  several  calls  for  more.  All  sang  the 
“Old  Oaken  Bucket.” 

Mr.  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society,  gave  a  splendid  address 
on  “Saving  and  Improving  Our  District  Schools.” 
Mr.  Devendorf  gave  a  survey  of  the  centralization 
and  consolidation  of  district  schools  in  New  York 
State  during  the  past  year,  referring  to  the  highly 
centralized  powers  which  have  brought  about  control 
of  certain  school  districts  which,  in  turn,  has  led  to 
revolt  in  several  school  districts  where  the  rights, 
desires  and  the  needs  of  families  have  been  disre¬ 
garded  by  forced  consolidation.  Mr.  Devendorf  urged 
all  taxpayers  in  district  schools  to  get  together  and 
support  all  home  rule  bills  in  our  Legislature,  which 
are  intended  to  preserve  and  save  our  district 
schools,  not  only  for  school  purposes  but  also  as  com¬ 
munity  houses  in  which  the  social  and  economic  life 
of  the  school  district  can  be  fostered  for  the  good  of 
the  community. 

Rev.  Frank  Sawyer  of  Arena  spoke  on  “Christian 
Education.”  His  address  won  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  of  everybody,  when  he  said  that  religious  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  taught  regularly  in  the  home  and 
supplemented  by  regular  attendance  at  Sunday 
school  and  church  services  in  some  good  church  en¬ 
gaged  in  Christian  work  and  real  service  for  100 
per  cent  citizenshii)  for  God  and  the  State.  Hon. 
George  S.  Kelly,  assistant  attorney  general  of  New 
York  State,  gave  a  practical  address  on  “The  Im¬ 
portance  and  Value  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Law  of  New  York  State.”  His  address  revealed 
the  application  of  the  compensation  law  to  various 
enterprises  of  employment.  The  law  does  not  cover 
farm  laborers  or  domestic  servants,  but  their  em¬ 
ployers  may  avail  themselves  of  the  act. 

W.  W.  Dimmick,  Esq.,  who  is  now  a  New  York 
attorney,  but  who  attended  the  school  as  a  boy,  is 
the  president  of  the  association  and  its  inspiring 
genius.  He  gave  some  interesting  reminiscences  of 
the  white  settlers  of  Eastern  Delaware  County  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution,  their  escape  from  the  Indians, 
the  building  of  the  first  log  schoolhouse,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  stone  house  in  1820,  and  rebuilding  of  it 
in  1860.  He  also  told  of  the  grants  of  land  by  an 
English  queen  to  Robert  It.  Livingston  and  Morgan 
Lewis,  and  the  fine  history  of  these  families  down 
to  descendants  yet  residents  of  the  county. 

After  the  addresses,  Mr.  Dimmick  was  again  elec¬ 
ted  president ;  Frank  Meade,  vice-president,  and 
Mathew  H.  Sanford,  secretary-treasurer,  and  then 
everybody  turned  to  the  tables  laden  with  the  choic¬ 
est  food  from  the  kitchens  of  the  good  wives  of  the 
district.  From  personal  participation  we  have  felt 
the  inspiration  of  these  reunions,  and  appraise  them 
as  one  of  the  most  edifying  examples  of  community 
country  life. 


Bonded  Commission  Men 

HE  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  has  just  issued  Circular  395  which 
gives  a  list  of  commission  merchants  who  are  bonded 
and  licensed  until  July,  1930.  These  are  available 
for  general  distribution  and  can  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Shipping  to 
these  houses  gives  producers  the  protection  of  the 
bond  in  case  of  changes  in  the  business,  death,  etc. 
Shipments  should  be  marked  “ To  be  Sold  on  Com¬ 
mission.”  Goods  sold  in  other  ways  will  not  have 
the  protection  of  the  bond.  It  is  wise  to  ascertain 
before  shipping  whether  the  commission  merchant 
handles  the  particular  product  you  plan  to  ship,  and 
whether  he  is  in  the  market  for  it  at  that  particular 
time.  He  will  tell  you  how  to  prepare  the  goods  for 
shipment.  Send  a  card  when  the  shipment  is  sent 
stating  by  what  express  or  railroad  you  are  sending 
it,  the  number  of  cases  or  crates,  and  the  dealer  will 
be  prepared  to  take  care  of  it.  By  attention  to  these 
points  much  loss  and  disappointment  will  be  avoided. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Ohio  Dairy  Observations 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  dairy  situation 
here  in  the  last  three  months.  The  price  of  milk  in 
Pittsburgh,  through  the  D.  C.  S.  Co.,  has  been  the 
same  for  the  three  months  of  May,  June  and  July.  Our 
own  milk  for  July,  testing  3.65  per  cent  butterfat,  net¬ 
ted  $2.24  at  the  farm,  the  milk  being  classed  about  two- 
thirds  surplus  and  one-third  Class  1. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  activity  in  the  cow 
market  of  late  and  cow  trucks  are  a  common  sight  on 
the  road.  Good  Fall  cows  are  reported  to  be  selling 
for  $150  a  head  and  even  higher  than  that  for  grades. 
The  basic-surplus  plan  of  buying  milk  seems  to  have 
the  effect  of  stimulating  the  price  of  cows  before  the 
basic  period  and  deflating  it  afterwards. 

The  man  who  produces  mostly  surplus  milk  nowa¬ 
days,  unless  he  has  other  side  lines  to  help  out  on  his 
income,  is  pretty  likely  soon  to  find  himself  suffering 
with  a  severe  case  of  “financial  distress,”  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  a  very  obstinate  one  when  it  once  gets  a  firm 
hold  on  its  victim.  If  anyone  wants  to  come  to  Ohio 
and  go  into  the  dairy  business  he  will  find  plenty  of 
good  farms  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  and  lots  of 
good  cows  to  stock  them.  All  he  will  need  is  plenty 
of  money  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  “pep,”  and  “opti¬ 
mism.”  If  he  makes  a  howling  success  of  the  business 
he  will  do  better  than  most  of  the  “natives”  are  doing. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Prior,  manager  of  the  Equity 
Dairy  Co.,  is  going  to  Southern  Ohio  and  getting  four 
truckloads  of  milk  a  day  for  the  Cleveland  market. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  milk  is  getting  scarce 
in  this  territory.  A  report  that  seems  reliable  is  that 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  dairy  cattle  have  been 
taken  out  of  our  county  this  year  thus  far  by  the  tu¬ 
berculin  test. 

Our  dairy  industry  in  Northern  Ohio  is  yet  in  a 
chaotic  state,  largely  because  of  conflicting  interests. 
Your  suggestion  some  time  back  for  a  unity  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  interests  has  been  re-echoed  by  some  of  our  pa¬ 
pers.  It  has  also  been  suggested  as  a  job  for  the  new 
Federal  Farm  Board.  L.  w.  allen. 

Ohio. 


Milk  Production  in  New  Jersey 

Your  article  of  Aug.  17  under  the  heading  of  “Milk 
Exhibits  and  Milk  Prices,”  surely  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head.  It  must  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart 
of  many  a  discouraged  dairyman  at  this  time.  The 
theory  of  many  articles  appearing  in  some  farm  papers 
appears  to  be  that  the  only  solution  to  the  milk  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  increase  production  regardless  of  the  price  or 
the  losses.  This  is  good  logic  for  the  dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  as  it  is  admitted  that  foreign  milk  cannot  equal 
the  home  supply  in  price  or  quality.  The  dealer  has 
held  this  outside  supply  as  a  club  over  our  head,  telling 
us  that  if  we  do  not  care  to  accept  their  price  they  can 
get  milk  elsewhere.  Let  them  do  it.  It  would,  at  least, 
save  our  loss. 

In  this  section  of  New  Jersey  we  are  having  a  severe 
drought.  Pastures  are  nearly  bare.  Corn  is  being  cut 
from  the  fields.  The  supply  of  hay  kept  for  next  Win¬ 
ter  is  being  fed,  besides  heavy  feeding  of  dry  feed.  This 
condition  is  general  and  many  other  sections  are  af¬ 
fected.  If  it  was  any  other  commodity  besides  milk 
the  price  would  go  soaring,  yet  little  or  no  advance  is 
made  in  price  to  the  producer. 

It  is  anticipated  that  many  dairymen  will  give  up  the 
fight  and  sell  out  if  they  can,  unless  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  the  price  of  milk.  This  section  is  adapted 
to  general  farming  and  the  dairy  is  one  of  the  main 
lines  of  farming.  Yet  in  recent  years  farmers  have 
been  going  behind.  Buildings  and  land  show  the  effects. 
The  farmer  is  not  getting  his  share.  The  big  milk 
dealers  in  the  towns  are  taking  an  unfair  advantage, 
and  the  farmer  is  bearing  all  the  loss.  Farms  are  be¬ 
ing  abandoned  in  what  should  be  the  most  prosperous 
section  of  our  country.  Keep  up  the  fight  for  a  square 
deal  for  the  men  and  women  who  are  fitted  and  trained 
for  the  vocation  of  agriculturists  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  hold  their  farms,  and  save  our  milk  industry. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  dairyman. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Storm  Song 

The  clouds  are  scudding  across  the  moon*, 
A  misty  light  is  on-  the  sea  ; 

The  wind  in  the  shrouds  has  a  wintry  tune 
And  the  foam  is  flying  free. 

Brothers,  a  night  of  terror  and  gloom 
Speaks  in  the  cloud  and  gathered  roar ; 
Thank  God.  He  has  given  us  broad  sea 
room, 

A  thousand  miles  from  .shore  ! 

Down  with  the  hatches  on  those  who  sleep  ! 

The  wild  and  whistling  deck  have  we, 
Good  watch,  my  brothers,  to-night  we’ll 
keep, 

While  the  tempest  is  on*  the  sea ! 

Though  the  rigging  shriek  in  his  terrible 
Jtrip, 

And  the  naked  spars  be  snapped  away, 
Lashed  to  the  .helm,  welll  drive  our  ship 
Straight  throng®  the  whelming  spray ! 

Hark,  how  the  surges  o'erleap  .the  deck  ! 

Hark,  how  the  pitiless  tempest  raves ! 
Ah,  daylight  will  lookuipon  many  a  wreck 
Drifting  over  the  desert  waves ! 

Yet,  courage  brothers;  we  trust  /the  wave, 
With  God  above  us  our  star  and  chart ; 
So.  whether  to  harbor  or  ocean  grave, 

Be  it  still  with  a  cheery  heart ! 

— Bayard  Taylor 

* 

Frosted  coffee  may  be  served  just  as 
well  at  home  as  at  the  soda  fountain.  Of 
course  one  needs  a  beverage  shaker.  It 
calls  for  six  cupfuls  cold,  strained  strong 
coffee ;  three-fourths  pint  vanilla  ice 
cream.  Serve  on  tray  with  coffee  in 
pitcher,  glasses  and  shaker,  ice  cream  in 
bowl.  Put  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of 
ice#cream  into  the  shaker  and  add  cup  of 
coffee.  Shake  till  cream  is  dissolved.  Pour 
and  serve.  Each  guest  should  be  served 
separately. 

* 

The  following  item  from  a'dailv  paper 
is  another  warning  against  giving  free 
rides : 

Two  young  women  from  Concordia, 
Ivan.,  wTere  found  tied  hand  and  foot  Aug. 
12  near  a  highway  a  mile  east  of  Iloxie, 
Kan.,  where  they  had  been  thrown  by  two 
youths  who  were  alleged  to  have  stolen 
the  women’s  automobile,  their' /money  and 
most  of  their  clothing.  The  victims  were 
weak  from  loss  of  blood  when  found,  hav¬ 
ing  been  slashed  with  razors  by  the  boys, 
they  said. 

The  women  said  the  robbers,  who  told 
them  they  had  been  “hitch-hiking”  to  their 
homes  at  Kansas  City,  stopped  the  pair, 
who  were  motoring  from-  vacation  in  Col¬ 
orado.  at  Dimon,  Col.  Traveling  with  the 
motorists  all  Sunday,  the  youths  were  well 
mannered,  the  women  said.  Then  to-day, 
without  warning,  they  attempted  to  over¬ 
power.  their  benefactors. 

There  is  no  reason  wThy  a  “hitch-hiker” 
should  expect  to  tour  the  country  on  other 
people’s  gasoline,  and  certainly  women 
aione  or  in  parties  'should  not  give  rides 
to  strange  .men,  whether  young  or  not.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  case 
of  accident  a  person  who  has  been  given 
a  free  ride  may  hold  the  driver  of  the  car 
responsible,  and  collect  damages. 

A  reader  who  does  not  give  name  or 
full  address  asks  how  to  make  muskmelon 
catsup,  .and  also  .mushroom  catsup.  We 
do  not  have  any  recipe  for  muskmelon 
catsup,  and  the  flavor  of  the  melon  being 
mild,  we  think  it  would  be  insipid  unless 
highly  spiced.  The  following  is  a  standard 
recipe  for  mushroom  catsup  : 

The  mushrooms  should  be  freshly  gat¬ 
hered  ;  carefully  examined  to  see  that  they 
harbor  no  insects,  and  wiped,  but  not 
wa’shed.  Put  a  layer  of  mushrooms  in  the 
bottom  of  an  earthen  dish,  and  sprinkle 
well  with  salt ;  then  another  layer  and 
more  salt,  continuing  until  all  are  used. 
Cover  with  a  folded  towel,  and  stand  in  a 
cool  place  for  24  hours ;  then  mash  and 
strain  through  a  coarse  bag.  If  put  in  a 
warm  .place  the  juice  will  ferment.  To 
every  quart  of  liquid  add  one  ounce  of 
pepper  corns,  and  boil  slowly  in  a  por¬ 
celain-lined  kettle  for  30  minutes;  then 
add  one-fourth  ounce  whole  allspice,  one- 
half  ounce  sliced  ginger  root,  one  dozen 
whole  cloves  and  three  blades  of  mace. 
Boil  15  minutes  longer,  then  take  from 
the  fire  and  stand  aside  to  cool.  When 
cool,  strain  through  flannel,  and  put  in 
small  bottles,  filling  to  the  very  top.  Cork 
tightly,  and  dip  cork  in  sealing  wax  or 
cover  with  paraffin.  This  is  a  delicious 
relish  or  seasoning,  especially  with  poultry 
and  mutton. 


Lone  Cypress  Notes 

One  may  drive  a  distance  of  21  miles 
up  a  new  mountain  road,  reaching  a  State 
park  with  post  office,  school,  church  ser¬ 
vices,  inn,  tennis  court,  swimming  pool, 
club  house,  cabins  and  coolness.  Many 
own  cabins  here,  spending  weeks  or  week 
ends  at  his  pleasure.  Some  rent  for 
a  time  finding  recreation  and  comfort  in 
this,  mile  high  park.  I  am  enjoying  my 
vacation  at  home  this  year,  sleeping  in 
the  olive  tree,  pestered  with  mosquitoes 
as  never  before,  living  much  in  a  small 
building  12  by  12,  with  concrete  floor, 
wainscoating  3%  ft.  high  and  wire  screen 
42  inches  wide,  above,  situated  under  the 
friendly  shade  of  a  large  umbrella  tree 
with  additional  shade  from  an  orange  and 
lemon  tree  and  grape  arbor.  Here  is  com¬ 
fort  when  the  house  is  hot.  A  two-burner 
kerosene  stove,  with  a  small  oven,  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  put  up  fruit  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


468  —  Becoming  to 
the  Matron.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40, 

42,  44  and  46-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


614  —  Slim  Straight. 
Lines.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


642 — Becoming  Neck¬ 
line.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with 
5%  yds.  of  1-in. 
trimming.  Ten  cents. 


472  —  Distinctive, 
Slender.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


Tall  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


play  at  cooking  with  only  the  ex-pastor 
and  myself  to  think  about  in  terms  of 
food. 

Oh,  yes,  we  have  an  electric  bulb,  a 
socket  for  ironing  and  one  for  percolator 
or  toaster  if  one  wishes  to  use  them.  This 
building  is  new,  and  represents  the  cash 
which  might  have  been,  used  in  another 
way. for  vacation.  However.  I  have  friends 
on  their  vacations,  who  give  me  such  fre¬ 
quent  realistic  descriptions  of  their  travels 
that  I  am  almost  one  with  them.  I  must 
tell  you  about  them.  The  first  is  from  a 
party  which  went  to  the  Grand  Canyon, 
Arizona'.  Post  cards  show  places  of  in¬ 
terest.  One  writes,  “The  Canyon  is-  all  we 
ever  dreamed  it  was,  we  expect  to  go 
to  the  bottom  to'morrow.”  For  safe  footing, 
mules  are  used  to  make-  the  trip  down. 
The  guide  told  the  lady  she  was  too  old 
and*  too  fat  to  make  the  trip,  as  they  are 
in  the  saddle  several  hours.  She  is  under 
50,  weight  about  ISO.  She  fainted  before 
reaching  the  bottom,  on  account  of  the 
sudden  drop  in  altitude,  she  thought. 

She  had  quite  a  thrilling  experience 
with  a  thunder  storm.  It  had  been  raining 
enough  to  make  the  dirt  road  slippery 
and  coming  to  an  incline,  the  machine, 
slid  down  to  th'e  bottom  in  a  small  stream 
of  water  and  stopped,  refusing  to  start. 
The  rain  poured,  lightning  flashed  on  one 
side,  then  the  other.  The  stream  rose,  the 
ear  gradually  sinking,  being  a  large  ma¬ 
chine  heavily  packed  with  everything 
needing  to  camp  including  stove,  dishes, 
sleeping  bags.  cots,  food,  suitcase,  etc. 
It  rained,  the  water  came  higher  above 
the  running  board,  finally  husband  said 


“jump,”  to  wife  and  13  year  old  son.  They 
jumped  ahead,  which  took  them  to  the 
opposite  shore  where  help  might  be  avail¬ 
able.  They  landed  in  water  knee  deep. 
Finally  it  stopped  raining,  sun  came  out, 
stream  went  down,  husband  dug  out  car 
and  backed  it  -out,  much  to  his  surprise 
and  satisfaction.  They  spent  the  night 
at  the  ho.tel  and  .lost  a  day  drying  out, 
then  went  merrily  on  telling  what  a  won¬ 
derful  -time  they  were  having. 

Now.  I  must  tell  you  about  my  friends 
vacationing  at  Mexico  City,  attending  the 
Summer  session  at  the  university.  Two 
holidays  together,  one  on  account  of  the 
death  of  President-elect  Obregon,  the  day 
following  the  anniversary  of  Juarez’  death, 
gave  them  time  for  sight-seeing.  They 
drove  to  the  village  where  Cortes  lived 
while  Mexico  City  was  'being  built.  The 
house  is  now  used  for  government  pur¬ 
poses.  There  is  a  coat  of  arms  over  the 
door  dating  back  to  the  early  sixteenth 
century.  Cortes  conquered  Mexico  in  1521. 

They  went  across  to  an  old  church, 
finding  it  crowded  with  people,  as  the 
churches  had  been  re-opened,  recently. 
Also  they  saw  a  large  stone  cross  marking 
the  burial  spot  of  Cortes’  wife.  From 
there  they  went  to  the  federal,  botanical 
gardens  where  the  trees  for  public  plant¬ 
ing  are  raised,  making  a  very  picturesque 
scene. 

Following  this  came  a  trip  to  a  silver 
mining  town  of  about  40,000.  It  was 
a  cold  three  hours’  ride,  but  the  scenery 
was  beautiful.  Lunch  was  eaten  at  an  out¬ 
look  12,000  ft.  over  the  surrounding  min¬ 
ing  settlements.  It  was  quite  cold.  They 
had  a  glimpse  of  snow-covered  Popocat- 
apetl.  Quite  frequently  at  this  time  of 
year  it  is  covered  with  clouds  so  only 
occasional'”  may  it  be  seen. 

Another  trip  beginning  at  9  A.  M.  took 
them  to  the  Pyramids  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  used  as  temples  to  the  sun  and 
moon.  This  is  part  of  an  extensive  an¬ 
cient  city,  now  obliterated  by  layers  of 
earth  brought  in  by  action  of  volcanoes 
and  water.  These  were  built  long  ago, 
being  completely  abandoned  in  the  elev¬ 
enth  century  B.C.  There  are  two  layers 
of  civilization  and  a. third  known  to  exist, 
but  it  has  not  been  excavated  for  fear  of 
ruining,  the  other  two.  It  rains  practi¬ 
cally  every  day.  Torrents  of  rain  fall ; 
soon  the  sun  appears  and  people  go  out 
again.  The  water  is  bad  and  there  are 
only  certain  places  where  the  visitors  at 
least,  may  drink  with  impunity. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  the  bill  of  fare  at 
Hotel  Colori  at  Toluca  on  one  of  their 
trips.  Reservations  had  been  telegraphed 
ahead  so  the  table  was  ready  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  Mexican  dinner.  Four  plates  were  piled 
up  as  they  entered  the  dining  room. 
First,  a  delicious  soup  of  potatoes,  next 
course  Italian  spaghetti  and  cheese,  plenty 
of  rolls  and  all  servings  generous.  Third 
course  .scrambled  eggs,  next  a  pastry  shell 
filled'  with  •some  kind  of  fish  goulash.  That 
used  all  the  plates,  so  the  waiter  brought 
more.  Then,  they  were  served'  steaks  and 
fresh  peas.  Sixth  a  most  delicious  meat 
pie.  Seventh  amice  flavored  with  mamey 
melon.  Eighth  candied  pineapple.  Last 
came  cafe  noir,  which  was  so  thick  one 
could  hardly  drink  it.  For  this  meal  price 
in  American  coin  75  cents,  in  Mexican 
$1.50.  They  learn  to  think  in  pesos  rather 
than  dollars  there. 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  “Long  Acres” 
but  do  not  agree  with  what  the  writer 
says  about  Calvin’s  language.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  learn  it  right  and  saves-  unlearn¬ 
ing,  then  getting  it  right.  See,  how  much 
energy  is  saved  and  time  to  learn  new 
things.  The  first  seven  years  of  a  child’s 
life  is  a  busy  period  for  seeing  and  learn¬ 
ing  things.  Let’s  help  with  kindly  sym¬ 
pathetic  directions.  ruth 


Scripture  Cake 

Four  and  one-half  cups  of  I  Kings  4  :2S 
(flour);  iy2  cups  of  Judges  5:25  (but¬ 
ter),  two  cups  of  Jeremiah  6:30  (sugar), 
two  cups  of  I  Samuel  30:12  (raisins), 
two  cups  of  Nahum  3:12  (figs),  one  cup 
of  Numbers  17:8  (almonds),  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  I  Samuel  14:25  (honey)  ;  sea¬ 
son  to  taste  with  II  Chronicles  9 :9 
(spices),  six  of  Jeremiah  17:11  (eggs), 
a  pinch  of  Leviticus  (salt),  iy2  cups  of 
Judges  4:19  (milk),  two  teaspoons  of 
Amos  4:5  (baking  powder).  Follow 
Solomon’s  prescription  for  making  a  good 
-boy  by  Proverbs  23:14,  “Thou  shall  beat 
him  well  with  a  rod,”  and  you  will  have 
a  good  cake.  MRS.  B.  G.  L. 


Fall  Recipes  from  Oregon 

Pickled  Peaches. — Late  peaches  make 
attractive  pickles.  Peel  three  dozen 
peaches  and  cook  in  syrup  of  one  cup 
vinegar,  two  cups  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
whole  cloves  and  two  sticks  of  cinnamon, 
seal  in  hot  glass  jars. 

Grape  Catsup. — Grape  catsup  sealed  in 
hot  jars  flavors  fruit  salad  dressing,  or  is 
sprinkled  over  sweet  cocktail.  Mash  5  lbs. 
of  Concord  grapes  and  cook  until  tender. 
Put  through  sieve  and  add  2  lbs.  sugar, 
two  cups  vinegar,  one  tablespoon  each  of 
cloves,  cinnamon,  allspice  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper.  Simmer  two  hours. 

Prune  Tartlet. — Cut  prunes  in  pieces, 
put  in  stewpan.  add  enough  water  to  cook 
and  sugar  to  sweeten.  Cook  gently  until 
tender.  Cool.  Cut  rounds  of  rich  pastry 
to  fit  outside  of  muffin  tins.  Bake  in 
quick  oven.  Fill  pastry  shells  with  prunes 
and  top  with  whipped  cream,  sweetened 
and  delicately  flavored. 

Baked  Peaches.  —  Select  large  yellow 
peaches,  pare  and  cut  in  halves.  Place 
them  in  shallow  pan.  pit  side  up.  Sprin¬ 
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kle  lightly  with  sugar.  Dot  with  butter 
and  add  a  few  grains  of  salt.  Bake  iu 
oven  until  tender  and  lightly  browned 
Serve  with  a  hot  sauce.  *mrs.  j.  w.  ray 


The  Amateur  Nurse 

Part  I 

Illness  comes  to  us  all  sooner  or  later 
and  some-  member  of  every  family  must 
act  nurse  at  some  time  of  her  life." 

The  first  thing  to  do,  is  to  prepare  a 
room  for  the  patient.  Take  out  all  un¬ 
necessary  articles,  a  bare  floor  is  best  q 
single  bed  is  preferable.  If  the  bed  is  low 
it  can  be  raised  on  blocks  to  enable  the 
nurse  to  work  more  efficiently.  Do  not 
use  a  feather  bed  if  tt  can  be  avoided 
A  smooth  tight  bed  surface  without  wrin¬ 
kles  is  to  be  desired.  A  sheet  is  put  over 
the  mattress  tucked  in  tightly.  A  second 
sheet  is  folded  back  about  a  foot  and 
placed  over  this,  and  tucked  in  smoothh- 
this  is  called  a  draw  sheet  and  can  be 
changed  often.  The  bottom  sheet  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  patient,  as  nil- 
lows  cover  it  above  the  draw  sheet,  so  it 
isn  t  changed  often.  With  very  ill  patient; 
a  third  sheet  is  folded  and  placed  under 
the  patient  s  thighs,  this  is  called  the  pad 
sheet.  A  person  can  be  moved  or  turned 
by  two  persons  grasping  the  pad  sheet. 

Do  not  sit  on  the  patient’s  bed,  nor 
stand  and  talk  holding  onto  foot  rail  or 
any  part  of  the  -bed ;  it  is  annoying  to  a 
sick  or  nervous  person.  Don’t  rock  ;  sit  in 
a  straight  chair.  A  screen  is  quite  nec¬ 
essary  in  a  sick-room  but  if  you  have  none 
a  sheet  thrown  over  clothes  bars  will  do' 
to  shield  the  bed  .from  light  or  drafts. 

A  person  in  bed,  should  have  face  and 
hands  washed  -twice  a  day,  also  hair 
combed.  In  ease  of  long  hair  braid  in  two 
braids.  A  daily  bath  is  a  comfort ;  if  pa¬ 
tient  has  a  fever,  it  is  necessary.  A  patient 
m  bed  will  not  .take  cold  if  bath  is  given' 

lo  give  a  bath  in  bed,  have  the  room 
warm,  assemble  everything  you  need, 
small  tub  or»bowl,  pitcher  of  hot  water  to 
add  as  water  cools,  soap,  rubbing  alcohol 
and  powder,  an  extra  blanket  and  two 
towels.  Remove  night  gown,  fake  off  al! 
top  bedding.  Be  careful  not  to  expose 
patient;  place  blanket  over  the  patient 
hrst,  then  draw  it  down  and  gradually 
remove  top  sheet  ’and  bedding,  place  towel 
'under  patient’s  head  and  shoulders.  Wash 
and  wipe  face  and  neck,  then  move  towel 
down  under  arms.  Wash  and  dry  arm,  and 
so  on,  protecting  bed  with  second  towel. 
Lastly  lay  towel  at  foot  of  .bed,  place  tub 
on  it,  and  carefully  place  invalid’s  feet 
“J  the  water,  keeping  her  covered  with 
blanket.  Be  sure  your  patient  is  dry.  Rub 
with  alcohol,  and  power  skin  well.  Watch 
carefully  heels,  elbows,  and  end  of  spine; 
these  are  places  where  bed  sores  come. 
If  red  and  irritated  bathe  with  soap  ami 
water  and  rub  often  with  alcohol,  and 
powder  well.  A  ring  may  be  made  of  cloth 
or  cotton  and  wound  with  .bandage,  to  look 
like  a  doughnut.  Rlace  these  on.  heel  or 
back  to  relieve  pressure.  In  'case  of  frac¬ 
ture  or  wounds  on  legs,  cover  half  a 
barrel  hoop  with  strips  of  cloth,  place  it 
under  sheet  to  keep  weight  of  bedding 
from  injured  limb. 

Give  patient  plenty  of  cool  water  to 
drink.  If  on  liquid  diet  give  food  every 
three  hours ;  if  light  diet  give  a  nourish¬ 
ing  drink  or  cup  of  broth  between  meals 
and  before  going  to  sleep. 

Trays  should  be  neat  and  tempting.  If 
the  patient  is  a  child  without  appetite 
many  devices  may  be  used  to  tempt  the 
appetite.  Never  ask  a  patient  what  she 
wants  to  eat.  Plan  a  dainty  meal  and 
surprise  her. 

Never  tell  a  patient  bad-  news,  nor 
appear  worried.  Be  as  cheerful  as  you 
possibly  can  be.  Don’t  argue ;  sick  people 
are  often  unreasonable,  and  trying;  try 
keep  your  poise  whatever  happens. 

It  is  well  to  take-  temperature  every 
three  hours.  Have  pencil  and  paper  ready, 
make-  a  note  of  temperature,  bowel  move¬ 
ments,  nourishment  taken,  hours  of  sleep, 
etc.  write  an’  acccount  of  any  complaint 
or  unusual  symptom.  When  the  physician 
calls  quietly  hand  him  this  record ;  it 
saves  conversation  and  patient  doesn’t 
know  what  you  are  reporting.  Write 
down  such  items,  if  pain  occurs,  whether 
it  follows  after  eatng,  how  often  attacks 
repur,  patient’s  position,  anything  which 
will  enable  the  doctor  to  make  his  diag¬ 
nosis.  Ask  the  physician  to  write  his 
orders  too ;  it  will  prevent  mistakes.  Fol¬ 
low  your  orders  exactly,  and  do  not  try 
anything  which  friends  advise.  Your 
doctor  is  in  charge  of  case,  not  you,  nor 
any  friend  or  relative. 

LUCILE  R.  DE  RIGHT. 


Pumpkin  Pie 

One  quart  cooked,  strained  pumpkin, 
two  cups  rich  milk,  one  cup  sugar,  two 
heaping  tablespoons  flour,  two  teaspoons 
of  dry  ginger,  salt  to  taste.  First  add 
flour,  sugar,  ginger  and  salt,  then  add 
milk ;  stir  well,  bake  in  a  pie  tin  lined 
with  pie  crust.  Bake  till  golden  brown. 

MRS.  B.  G.  L- 


Ice  Box  Cookies 

One  egg  beaten,  one  cup  brown  sugar, 
1  y2  cups  melted  butter,  1%  cups  flour. 
y2  lb.  walnuts,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
and  form  small  roll.  Place  on  ice  til 
next  day.  Slice  as  thin  as  possible,  and 
bake  in  quick  oven.  I  roll  them  up  anu 
wrap  in  waxed  paper.  MRS.  b.  W.  m. 
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Undivided 

Responsibility 


Maytag 

Radio 

Programs 

Aaheville-WWNC. 
Charles  to  n-WOBU. 
Cincinnati- WLW. 
Cleveland-WTAM.  Dos 
Moines-WHO.  Detroit- 
'VJR.  Fargo-WDAY. 
Fort  Worth-WBAP. 
Hopkinsville-WFIW. 
Kansas  City-KMBC.  La 
Crosse-WKBH.  Lo 
Angeles-KNX.  Milwau 
kee-WTMJ.  Minneapo- 
lis-WCCO.  Norfolk- 
'VJAG.  Omaha-WOW. 
Philadclphia-WCAU. 
Pittsburgh-KDKA. 
Portland-KGW.  Rock 
Island-WHBF.  Cal- 
gary-CFCN.  Montrcal- 
CFCF.  Regina-CHWC. 


For  homes  with  electricity,  the  Maytag 
is  available  with  electric  motor. 


Let  your  Maytag 

Churn  the  Butter 

The  Maytag  churn  attachment  is  an  aluminum  churn 
of  3  gallons  churning  capacity.  It  sets  over  the  gyratator 
post  and  utilizes  the  same  power  that  washes  the  clothes. 
Water  in  the  washer  tub  keeps  the  cream  at  the  proper 
churning  temperature.  Easily  cleaned,  durable  and  a 
time  and  labor  saver. 


A  Gasoline  Powered 
Washer  Built, 
Sold ,  Guar  a  nteed 
and  Serviced  by 
One  Organization 

THE  Maytag  gasoline  Multi- 
Motor  is  the  only  engine 
built  by  a  washer  company 
for  washer  operation ...  it  is  built 
by  Maytag  for  the  Maytag.  The 
Maytag  organization  alone  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  perfect  perform¬ 
ance  of  both  the  washer  and  the 
engine. 

Fifteen  years*  development  has 
brought  the  Maytag  Multi-Motor  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection.  There  are  only 
four  moving  parts.  The  carburetor  is 
flood-proof.  High-grade  bronze  bearings 
are  used  throughout.  Bosch  high-tension 
magneto  and  speed  governor  give  it  a 
smooth,  steady  flow  of  power.  A  thrust 
of  the  foot  pedal  starts  it.  By  removing 
only  four  bolts,  it  is  interchangeable 
with  the  electric  motor. 

Every  farm  woman  is  entitled  to  the 
Maytag.  The  saving  in  time,  clothes 
and  effort  makes  it  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  There  is  only  one  Maytag  .  .  . 

The  washer  with  roomy,  cast-aluminum 
tub,  gyrafoam  washing  action,  new-type 
roller  water  remover,  and  precision-cut 
steel  gears  .  .  .  the  lifetime  washer. 

A  Week’s  W ashing 

Write  or  ’phone  the  near- 
JT  M  est  dealer  for  a  Maytag. 

Do  a  big  washing  with  it.  It  will  take 
but  an  hour  or  two  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  its  speed,  thoroughness  and 
convenience.  If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself, 
don’t  keep  it.  Deferred  payments  you’ll 
never  miss. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY, 

N eivton,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

EASTERN  BRANCH: 

8S1  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Branches,  Distributors  or  Representatives  in  London, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Geneva,  Genoa,  Oslo,  Sydney,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Adelaide,  Wellington,  Buenaventura,  Buenos 
Aires  and  other  principal  cities. 
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WHEN  BUYING  DIP 

buy 

EMULSION 

AND 

STRENGTH 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfec¬ 
tant  makes  a  perfect  milk- 
white  emulsion.  No  streaks, 
settlings,  or  raw,  undiluted 
oil  on  top.  The  germ  and 
insect  destroying  power  is 
evenly  distributed — no  waste. 

DR.  HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 

5  time*  as  strong  as  carbolic  acid 

It  has  a  carbolic  acid  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  5.  That  denotes  its 
superior  strength. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin¬ 
fectant  kills  hog  lice,  sheep 
ticks  and  other  animal  para¬ 
sites — combats  disease  germs. 

Use  it  in  pens  and  stables 
and  about  the  home — wher¬ 
ever  there  is  filth,  foul  odors 
and  disease  germs. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND  OHIO 


HARNESS 

FACTS  6-  FIGURES” 

Sent  Hree  t 


Investigate  thig  before  buying  harness.  Learn  fact! 
about  the  famous  Walsh  No-Ruckle  Harness— theonh 
harness  bunt,  with  NO  RUCKLES  TO  TEAR— NC 

RINC.S  TO  WEAR.  That's  why  Walsh  Harness  not  only  look, 
better— but  Is  actually  stronger,  tougher,  easier  to  adjust  ant 

WEARS  TWICE  AS  LONG.  « 

Send  your  name  and  address  (no  obligation  at  * 
all)  today  for  full  information:  Why  Walsh  liar-  j 
ness,  fully  guaranteed,  is  so  much  cheaper  to 
use;  and  how  easilyyou  can  own  a  Bet  on  our 
liberal  offer.  FREE  TRIAL.  Write  today. 


No 

Buckles 
to  Tear 

R?ng9  ®ePL  1962,  123  Wisconsin  Ave. 
to  Wear  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


WALSH 


Bone  Spa 

Nomatter  how  old  the  ease,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

I  Fleming1’*  Spavin  and  Ring- 
1  bone  {Paste,  $2.00  a  Bottle 

M  One  application  usually  enough.  Intended 

■  only  for  established  cases  of  Bone  Spavin 

■  Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money  back  if  it 

■  fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VETER- 

■  INARY  ADVISER. 

FLEMING  BRO<>  100  Union  Stock  Yards, 
il-tiniiiWDnUO.  Chemists,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
^  per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo,  Ohlo>s 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry.  . 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


Canned  Goods. — Much  of  the  organ¬ 
ized  work  intended  to  be  useful  to  farm 
women  is  devoted  to  methods  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  preserving  fruits  and  canning- 
vegetables.  Some  helpful  facts  about 
these  old  arts  have  been  established  by 
the  scientific  people.  Those  who  apply 
the  facts  and  use  modern  containers,  turn 
out  products  that,  in  appearance  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  grade,  “sell  the  public.”  Most 
city  people  probably  would  hot  even  look 
at  the  canned  goods  that  our  farm  grand¬ 
mothers  and  mothers  kept  in  pantries  and 
cellars  long  ago.  when  farm  people  were 
so  busy  at  making  a  living  that  they 
didn’t  give  any  special  attention  to  mak¬ 
ing  things  for  sale. 

Packages  and  Contents. — At  a  re¬ 
cent  exhibition  of  home-made  preserves. 
I  observed  that  the  attractive  packages 
bore  printed  labels.  Some  of  these  were 
printed  in  colors.  One  doesn’t  like  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  “fillers”  and  chemicals  were 
used  by  the  exhibitors  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  form,  color  and  marketabil¬ 
ity  of  the  contents  of  the  packages.  An 
expert  assured  me,  however,  that  her 
object  was  to  teach  farm  women  how  to 
put  up  as  good-looking  preserves  in  as 
attractive  packages  as  those  that  are  sold 
by  the  big  processors  of  foods.  Probably, 
therefore,  “the  tricks  of  the  trade,”  as  the 
big  companies  know  them,  are  being 
passed  on  to  farm  kitchens  that  happen 
to  be  close  to  paved  roads.  The  ruling 
motive  nowadays  seems  to  be  to  make 
everything  for  sale,  to  make  the  pack¬ 
ages  good-looking,  and  to  “make  it  pay.” 
Millions  of  people  feed  themselves  too 
largely  on  the  contents  of  cans  and  jars. 
This  is  poor  feeding.  As  such,  it  is  a 
step  toward  reducing  our  national  vigor. 
All  food  products  are  best  when  they  are 
fresh  and  undoctored.  Scientifically 
canned  and  glassed  foods  do  not  taste  so 
good  as  those  that  our  mothers  put  up, 
and  I  doubt  whether  they  are  so  whole¬ 
some,  despite  the  reassurances  of  our 
pure-food  laws.  Many  of  us  wonder 
whether  the  conditions  that  force  us  to 
make  things  to  sell  and  make  them  pay. 
are  increasing  friendliness,  sincerity  and 
happiness. 

Good  Farms  Once  “Poor.”  —  In  a 
Southeastern  New  York  State  county,  a 
comparatively  poor  and  unproductive 
piece  of  land  for  farming  three  or  four 
generations  ago,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
farms  in  that  region  today.  If  careful, 
intelligent  work,  with  clovers  and  ma¬ 
nures,  had  not  been  done  on  it,  this  farm 
would  almost  surely  be  abandoned  or  on 
a  tax-delinquent  list  now.  Many  of  the 
most  productive  and  desirable  farms  in 
the  East  were  considered  poor  or  by  no 
means  among  the  best  in  pioneer  days. 
Having  been  improved  and  painstakingly 
eared  for.  these  farms  are  neither  cheap 
nor  unsalable  now.  Dozens  of  farms, 
once  classed  as  “poor,”  in  all  leading 
farming  States  are  better  than  they  ever 
were  before,  because  they  have  been  im¬ 
proved  by  hard  work  and  good  farming. 
These  farms  prove  that  some  men  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  a  living  and  prospering 
moderately — and  maybe  amassing  small 
fortunes  in  a  lifetime — on  almost  any 
kind  of  land.  Men  and  women  who  were 
bred  and  born  in  the  thin,  rocky  hill  lands 
of  New  England  and  Eastern  New  York 
State  laid  the  foundations  of  this  repub¬ 
lic.  It  is  doubtful  whether  people  of  like 
character  and  quality  have  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced  elsewhere.  Too  often,  however,  the 
East’s  success  in  producing  outstanding 
individuals  two  generations  ago  imposed 
inhuman  hardships  upon  women  and  little 
children.  Under  modern  conditions  not 
many  young  American  farmers  would  or 
could  tolerate  these  or  similar  hardships 
upon  their  wives  and  children.  All  civi¬ 
lizing  agencies  and  influences  are  designed 
to  soften  hard  conditions,  so  that  people 
may  grow  and  flower  more  abundantly 
and  more  beautifully  than  savages.  Every 
ragweed  of  humanity  aspires  to  be  and 
dreams  of  being  an  orchid — and  bow 
often  it  succeeds  !  But  successes  of  this 
kind  might  be  more  numerous.  That  is 
why  almost  everyone  works  and  hopes  to 
establish  better  conditions  for  his  family 
and  others. 

Apple  Pomace  for  Feed. — Last  Fall 
in  several  Pennsylvania  counties  I  saw 
big  masses  of  apple  pomace  in  places 
where  it  was  evidently  left  or  deposited 
to  rot.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to 
feed  a  few  tons  of  pomace  to  our  dual- 
purpose  cows  early  in  the  Winter  of  a 
good  apple  year,  when  we  made  several 
barrels  of  vinegar  and  sweet  cider.  The 
cattle  preferred  it  to  either  corn  stover  or 
Timothy  hay.  Here  is  a  letter  from  H. 
F.  W.,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,  written  Aug.  12, 
that  bears  on  this  subject :  “I  have  just 
read  your  remarks  about  feeding  apples 
to  hogs.  I  have  an  idea.  I  have  2,000 
apple  trees,  18  years  old,  and  a  large 
cider  press.  I  press  eider  for  local  farm¬ 
ers.  The  removal  of  pomace  is  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  Perhaps  I  can  convert  it  into  a 
profit.  I  could  build  several  silos,  and 
have  bucket  elevators  to  take  the  pomace 
from  the  press  direct  to  the  silos,  and 
keep  it  until  warm  weather  in  the  Spring. 
Should  I  buy  pigs  in  the  Fall  and  feed 
them  the  pomace,  almost  entirely,  and 
sell  them  in  the  Spring  or  whenever  the 
pomace  was  used  up?  I  know  apples,  but 
I  don't  know  much  about  pigs.” 

A  Form  of  Silage. — Apple  pomace  is 
a  form  of  silage.  In  the  paragraph  to 
which  H.  F.  W.  refers,  one  of  our  friends 


in  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  stated  that  “If  a 
man  has  plenty  of  apples,  he  can  fatten 
hogs  on  them  if  he  gives  them  all  the  ap¬ 
ples  they  will  eat.”  Pomace  is  not  so 
succulent  and  palatable  a  feed  as  apples 
for  pigs  or  hogs.  The  principal  feeding 
value  of  apples  is  in  their  juice,  which 
turns  into  sugar,  and  sugar  is  fattening. 
I'omaee  is  low  in  protein.  Consequently, 
for  growing  pigs,  it  would  have  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  with  shorts,  tankage,  fishmeal 
or  ground  oats,  in  order  to  balance  their 
feed  and  make  them  grow.  It  might  give 
better  results  if  fed  in  large  quantities 
to  fattening  hogs.  In  the  East,  however, 
the  custom  seems  to  be  to  dispose  of  fat¬ 
tening  pigs  before  they  exceed  125  lbs.  in 
weight.  Heavier  hogs  apparently  are  not 
wanted  by  butchers  in  this  area.  Pigs, 
like  boys,  not  only  relish  variety  in  their 
rations,  but  need  it  for  their  best  develop¬ 
ment.  _  Pomace  for  cows  is  just  about 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  the  same  weight 
of  corn  silage.  If,  therefore,  H.  F.  W. 
should  preserve  apple  pomace  in  silos  or 
in  large,  massed  piles  (left  uncovered),  he 
might  find  a  profitable  local  market  for 
it  in  the  Spring  for  dairy  cattle.  In  a 
large  pile  this  material  forms  an  outer 
crust  that  serves  as  a  covering.  The 
building  of  silos  in  which  to  keep  it 
would  hardly  be  advisable  at  present.  As 
a  practically  exclusive  feed  for  pigs,  it 
would  not  give  satisfactory  results. 

Otl  for  Old  Cars.  —  Perhaps  every 
owner  of  an  auto  has  tried  a  dozen 
kinds  of  oils  that  have  been  made  to  sell 
a  cheerful  shine  on  old  cars.  I  have 
often  seen  smooth  salesmen  demonstrate 
the  merits  of  these  preparations,  and  then 
hurriedly  move  on  to  a  new  territory — 
before  the  shine  disappeared.  C.  L.  M.. 
a  Kansan  who  confesses  to  having 
“thrown  away  money  on  bottled  or 
canned  polishes,”  writes  (Aug.  29)  : 
“After  scrubbing  and  washing  my  old 
Ford,  I  have  given  it  its  annual  coat  of 
linseed  oil.  A  very  thin  coat  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  well  rubbed  in  with  a  cloth,  is 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  old  Fords. 
I  discovered  its  use  for  this  purpose,  and 
pass  the  idea  on  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
It  prevents  rust  from  forming,  and  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  new  coat  of  paint — if  the  paint 
is  applied  at  home  in  the  usual  slipshod 
manner.  Most  repainted  Fords — unless 
the  painting  is  done  by  an  expensive  pro¬ 
fessional — look  best  when  thev  are  out 
of  sight.” 

Snow-removing  Machines. — In  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  I  re¬ 
cently  saw  some  of  the  machines  that  are 
used  in  clearing  deep  snow  off  the  main 
roads,  so  that,  as  I  was  informed,  auto 
travel  by  people  who  live  on  or  near  the 
paved  roads  in  those  States  goes  on 
throughout  the  Winter.  One  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  was  on  exhibition  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  last  month.  It  is  a  powerful 
monster,  of  the  caterpillar  type,  costing 
several  thousand  dollars.  Apparently  it 
would  make  its  way  through  a  snow  blan¬ 
ket  10  feet  thick,  unless  the  snow  was 
wet  when  it  fell,  and  then  quickly  froze 
into  a  sheet  of  ice.  The  front  of  the  all- 
steel  machine  is  like  a  giant  double  plow, 
with  a  right  and  left  mouldboard  joined 
together,  the  union  of  the  two  forming  a 
protruding  cutting  edge.  The  mould- 
boards  are  “shod”  at  the  bottom  with 
shares,  like  those  on  plows.  These  have 
a  common  point,  which  extends  well  for¬ 
ward.  Two  large  wheels,  with  broad, 
cupped  “fingers,”  revolve  rapidly  on  a 
shaft  that  runs  at  right  angles  through 
each  mouldboard  near  its  upper  edge.  As 
the  snow  comes  in  contact  with  the 
mouldboards,  these  wheels  tear  into  it 
and  disperse  it  in  clouds  of  sparkling  ice- 
dust.  Possibly  this  invention  will  knock 
the  poetry  (and  prose)  out  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  being  snowbound.  If  a  man  on 
his  farm  had  plenty  of  food  for  his  family, 
plenty  of  Avood  for  his  fireplace  and 
stoves,  plenty  of  feed  for  his  live  stock, 
and  no  sickness  to  contend  with  or  fear, 

I  don’t  know  what  could  befall  him  that 
would  be  more  enjoyable  than  a  week  “at 
home”  in  a  snug  wilderness  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  snow.  Under  conditions  like  these, 

I  have  been  twice  snowed  under  at  home 
on  a  farm,  and  would  eagerly  go  down 
for  the  third  time. 

A  Clover  Year, — Red,  Alsike,  White 
Dutch  and  other  clovers  grew  and 
bloomed  so  well  throughout  the  country 
from  Spring  up  to  mid-Summer  that  1929 
may  be  remembered  as  a  clover  year.  A 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  farmer  said  to  me 
at  the  late  New  York  State  Fair  that 
more  clovers  and  fewer  cows  would  save 
or  make  money  for  most  of  the  farmers 
in  his  neighborhood  for  the  next  few 
years.  S.  J.  Douthitt,  Henry  Co.,  Ky., 
writes  this  (Aug.  14)  :  “There  was  the 
finest  clover  crop  here  that  I  have  seen 
in  years.  Excessive  rains,  however,  made 
it  impossible  to  cure  much  of  it  into  good 
hay.  Fortunately,  the  land  will  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  I  have  always  got  a  good 
crop  of  anything  planted  or  sown  in  a 
field  that  produced  a  good  clover  crop  the 
year  before.  The  corn  crop  is  cut  in  half 
by  the  prolonged  drought.  It  is  too  early 
to  estimate  what  the  effect  of  the  dry 
weather  will  be  on  the  tobacco  crop.  Rain 
in  10  days  would  make  a  vast  difference, 
but  the  product  might  be  of  poor  quality. 
The  weather  at  cutting  and  curing  time 
is  important.  It  is  safe  to  predict  a  good 
price  for  good  quality.  If  rain  should 
come  in  time  to  make  a  lot  of  heavy  to¬ 
bacco,  of  poor  quality,  it  would  depress 
prices.” 
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Grain  Drills  to  Russia. — One  of  our 
up-State  friends  whose  company  has 
manufactured  grain  drills  for  a  long  time 
tells  me  that  early  this  year  he  exported 
a  large  number  of  the  machines  at  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  cash  price  to  Russia.  Before 
the  war,  some  shipments  of  his  drills  had 
been  made  to  that  country.  The  users  or 
their  sons,  when  consulted,  expressed  i 
desire  to  own  new  drills  of  the  same 
make.  He  doubts  whether  the  public  rea¬ 
lizes  the  extent  to  which  Russia  has  im¬ 
ported  American  agricultural  machinery 
in  recent  years.  Since  1926  Russia  has 
imported  several  thousand  head  of  pure¬ 
bred  sheep  from  the  United  States  In 
its  agricultural  development,  Russia  is 
comparatively  backward,  but  it  is  mak¬ 
ing  headway  by  importing  men,  machin¬ 
ery  and  live  stock  from  leading  nations 
Russia  is  increasingly  interesting  to  every 
student  of  history  and  world  trade  condi¬ 
tions  and  trends.  d.  c.  w 


Live  Stock  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair 

The  live  stock  entries  reflected  the  ex¬ 
panding  interest  among  New  York  State 
farmers  in  stock-raising.  Fifteen  years 
ago  many  more  draft  horses  and  ponies 
were  exhibited  at  Syracuse  than  were 
seen  there  this  year.  There  were  lots  of 
vacant  stalls  in  the  horse  barn.  This  com¬ 
modious,  expensive  building  was  planned 
and  erected  not  many  years  ago.  In  all 
other  buildings  for  live  stock,  floor  space 
was  fully  occupied,  there  being  overflows 
of  sheep  and  cattle.  Increases  in  the 
numbers  of  these  two  classes  were  con¬ 
siderable.  The  4-H  club  dairy  calves  ex¬ 
ceeded  200  head,  a  high  record.  There 
was  also  an  increase  in  the  4-H  club 
lamb,  pig  and  poultry  entries.  The  most 
interesting  competitions  of  the  week  were 
those  in  which  4-H  club  members  com¬ 
peted.  There  are  more  than  20.000  4-II 
club  members  in  the  State.  It  is  hoped 
by  the  management  that  a  special  build¬ 
ing  to  house  the  boys’  and  girls’  live  stock 
and  other  exhibits  will  be  ready  for  use 
in  another  year  or  two. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  individual 
and  group  exhibitors  of  cattle  at  this  fair 
are  located  in  New  York  State.  We 
doubt  whether  any  other  State  can  claim 
so  high,  a  percentage  of  cattle  exhibitors 
from  within  its  own  borders. 

The  Dairy  Cattle 

Dairy  cattle  have  long  dominated  the 
live  stock  exhibit.  They  did  so  this  year. 
Leading  herds  in  the  State  and  many  in 
other  States  contributed  the  entries, 
which,  in  numbers  and  quality,  averaged 
we.H  up.  to  the  high  standard  for  which 
this  fair  is  noted  in  the  dairy  cattle 
world.  As  in  the  past,  Holstein-Friesians 
were  first  in  numbers,  and  the  tops  in  the 
classes  were  exceptionally  good.  A  re¬ 
markably  strong  showing  was  made  by 
the  Guernseys.  The  leading  winners  in 
the  Jersey  competitions  were  outstand¬ 
ing.  The  show  of  Ayrshires  was  made 
largely  by  New  York  State  breeders,  many 
of  whom  were  comparatively  new  to  the 
showyard.  The  Ayrshires  made  a  good 
impression  on  spectators  who  know  and 
appreciate,  this  Scotch  breed.  They  have 
increased  in  numbers  and  been  improved 
in  form,  color  markings  and  length  of 
teats  to  a  marked  extent  in  the  past  25 
years.  The  Brown  Swiss,  first-prizewin¬ 
ners,  were  typical  specimens,  shown  in 
good  condition  by  breeders  who  are  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  breed’s  established  type. 

The  Ayrshire  grand  champion  bull  was 
Balmoral  Baron  (a  son  of  Strathglass 
Roamer).  shown  by  Fss-Kay  Farms,  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and  the  grand  champion 
female  was  Auchenbrain  Bloomer  17th, 
from  the  same  farms.  A  dozen  herds  con¬ 
tributed  prizewinners,  all  but  one  herd 
being,  in  New  York  State.  Louis  Seitz 
of  Wisconsin  was  the  judge. 

(Further  comments  on  the  dairy  cattle 
will  appear  next  week. ) 

The  Beef  Breeds 

Aberdeen-Angus  outnumbered  the  other 
beef  cattle.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Short¬ 
horns  were  decidedly  in  ' the  lead.  The 
beef  Shorthorns  this  year  had  a  single 
exhibitor — Brockett  Bros.,  Copley.  O. 
Milking  Shorthorns,  however,  were  shown 
by  a  half-dozen  breeders.  The  Aberdeen- 
Angus  exhibitors  were  Eriarcliff  Farms, 
Inc.,  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. :  S.  D.  Wicks, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Jefferson  Farms,  Inc.. 
Jefferson,  Me.;  G.  Carlton  Fancher,  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  and  the  following  Erie 
Co.,  N.  Y..  breeders  :  C.  C.  Taylor,  T.  J. 
Kerr,  W.  Overfield  and  W.  L.  Twitched. 
Briareliff  Farms  won  both  grand  cham¬ 
pionships.  Frank  S.  Hayden,  Wyoming, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  judge.  A  young  bullock 
bred  and  fed  at  Bx-iarcliff  was  the  grand 
champion  steer  of  the  fair.  He  competed 
with  a  Hereford  and  a  Shorthorn.  Bar¬ 
ring  a  little  lightness  in  his  thighs,  he  is 
well-nigh  a  model  “baby”  beef,  of  U® 
high-dressing  kind  that  realize  $17. o0  to 
$18.50  a  cwt.  in  New  York  City. 

Herefords  from  Brookfield  Farm,  ltui- 
ham,  Conn.,  and  Halcyon  Hills  r  arm. 
East  Andover,  N.  H..  divided  honors  i 
this  breed,  judged  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Hinmai  , 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Both  grand  champion¬ 
ships  went  to  Brookfield  Farm.  .  n,j'p 
herds  would  win  leading  prizes  in 
strongest  Hereford  shows  of  the  cori 
belt  and  West. 

The  Milking  Shorthorns 

A  representative  company  of  Mil  km- 
Shorthorns  was  judged  by  Prof.  H-  J; 
Garrigus  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College.  Six  eastern  herds  provided 
entries.  The  show  as  a  whole  was 
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o-ood  as  we  have  seen  at  this  fair.  Natick 
Squire,  from  the  herd  of  Webster  Knight, 
Xatick,  R.  I.,  won  the  aged  bull  class, 
:u;d  the  grand  championship.  He  is 
straight-topped  and  bull-headed,  and 
weighs  2.350  lbs.  One  of  his  sons  won 
the '  championship  at  the  Illinois  State 
Fair.  Maurice  Whitney,  Bar-None 
Kanch,  Berlin,  N.  Y..  won  the  two-year- 
old  bull  class  on  Bar-None  Topsy’s  Model, 
and  the  yearling  heifer  class  on  Bar- 
Xone  White  Topsy.  Each  of  these  well- 
fitted  entries  also  won  a  junior  champion¬ 
ship.  The  Bar-None  Ranch  entries  also 
won  first  in  the  get  of  sire  class.  Bess- 
boro  Fillpail,  from  the  Knight  herd,  head¬ 
ed  her  class,  and  won  the  championship. 
She ‘weighs  1,650  lbs.,  is  wide  between 
the  hip-bones,  swings  a  shapely  udder, 
and  is  impressively  good  in  the  head. 
Woodward’s  Bapton  was  first  in  the  class 
for  cows  in  milk  calved  between  Aug.  1, 
1924.  and  July  31,  1926.  She  comes  from 
the  Donald  Woodward  Herd,  LeRoy,  N. 
y  Mr.  Knight’s  Natick  Fairy  topped  the 
two-year-old  heifer  class,  while  his 
Model’s  Fondness  won  the  senior  yearling 
f-ing.  Gem’s  Dot,  shown  by  D.  T.  Bar¬ 
nard  &  Sons,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  was 
first  in  the  class  calved  between  Aug.  1, 
1927.  and  Dec.  31.  1927.  The  Barnard 
entries  also  won  the  blue  ribbon  in  the 
two  cows  in  milk  class.  In  three  cows 
in  milk,  graded  and  yearling  herds  and 
two  bulls,  the  Knight  entries  won  first. 
Strength  was  added  to  the  competitions 
by  cattle  from  Alasa  Farms,  Inc.,  Alton, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  herd  of  F.  II.  Truax, 
South  Edgemont,  Mass. 


The  Sheep  and  Goats 

The  sheep  entries  numbered  more  than 
1,150,  a  considerable  increase  over  last 
year’s  totals  at  this  fair.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  exhibit  of  sheep  in  recent 
years  at  Syracuse.  Oxfords  led  in  num¬ 
bers,  among  the  down  breeds,  with  74 
head.  Hampshires  were  second  with  58, 
while  in  the  fine-wools  the  Delaines  num¬ 
bered  93  and  the  Rambouillets  85  entries. 

The  sheep,  goats  and  hogs  were  housed 
in  the  same  building,  which  is  only  half 
completed.  It  has  been  in  this  condition 
for  several  years.  The  other  half  is  need¬ 
ed  in  order'  to  provide  space  for  housing 
the  stock  and  for  showing.  The  accepted 
plans  for  the  building  call  for  a  judging 
arena.  The  overflow  stock  was  kept 
under  canvas.  The  showing  took  place 
under  a  tent.  It  was  difficult  for  even  a 
small  crowd  of  spectators  to  follow  the 

judging.  _  .  , 

State  classes,  with  fairly  good  prizes, 
are  provided  for  several  breeds  of  sheep. 
They  do  not  attract  many  entries.  The 
open  classes,  with  liberal  money  awards, 
bring  in  show  flocks  from  many  States. 
New  York  flocks  gave  a  creditable  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves  in  these  competitions. 
Interest  in  sheep-raising  is  increasing  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Exhibitors  at  the  fan- 
made  sales,  booked  some  orders  and  an¬ 
swered  many  questions.  . 

In  Oxfords,  O.  P.  Kizer,  Harrisburg, 
Ore.,  had  the  champion  ram,  and  M.  4. 
Olieesman,  Elleuburg  Depot,  N.  5 .,  the 
champion  ewe.  L.  J.  Duffy,  Lafayette, 
N.  Y.,  had  some  good  entries  in  the  Ox¬ 
ford  classes.  _ 

The  Saint  Amour  Oo.,  Mortonville,  Pa., 
had  the  champion  Hampshire  ewe  and 
won  first  on  pen  of  lambs,  while  the 
champion  ram  was  from  the  flock  of  J. 
T.  S.  Hubbard  &  Sons,  Monroe,  Ore. 
Other  exhibitors  of  Hampshires  were 
James  McGuire,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. ;  L.  G. 
Tucker,  Alfred,  N.  Y. ;  Patsy  Weir,  Guil¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. ;  Lester  F.  Gunsalus,  Skanea- 
teles,  N.  Y. ;  Elenwood  Farm,  Wrentham, 
Mass.,  and  I).  F.  McDowell  &  Sons,  Mer¬ 
cer,  Pa. 

Hubbard  &  Sons  won  both  champion¬ 
ships  in  Southdowns.  N.  S.  Hutchings, 
Coldwater,  N.  Y.,  won  several  prizes  on 
his  Southdowns. 

In  Shropshires,  J.  H.  &  J.  J.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Maeleay,  Ore.,  won  the  ram  cham¬ 
pionship,  and  Iroquois  Farm,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  the  ewe  purple  and  first  for 
four  lambs. 

Clarke  Wellman,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  won  the 
championship  on  his  Suffolk  ram,  and 
Clarence  W.  Robinson,  Trumansburg,  N. 
Y.,  had  the  champion  ewe.  H.  R.  Black, 
Hall,  N.  Y..  and  Stephen  B.  Whitaker, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  also  showed  Suffolks. 
Mr.  Wellman  had  the  champion  Cotswold 
ram,  and  D.  F.  McDowell  &  Sons  the 
champion  ewe. 

The  champion  Chevoit  ram  was  shown 
by  J.  A.  Curry,  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  and 
Clarke  Wellman  had  the  champion  ewe. 
Other  exhibitors  of  Cheviots  were  S.  De- 
Witt  Stewart,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  and  A.  F. 
White  &  Son,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

In  Dorsets,  M.  F.  Cheesman  won  the 
ram  championship.  Miss  Elmina  Brews¬ 
ter,  New  Haven  Conn.,  won  the  ewe  cham¬ 
pionship.  The  champion  Leicester  ram 
was  from  the  flock  of  J.  A.  Curry,  and 
the  champion  ewe  from  that  of  I).  F.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  &  Sons,  who  also  had  the  cham¬ 
pion  Lincoln  ewe,  Mr.  Wellman  showing 
the  champion  Lincoln  ram. 

James  McGuire’s  Tunis  ram  won  the 
championship,  while  the  ewe  champion¬ 
ship  went  to  Lester  A.  Yan  Ness,  Water¬ 
loo,  N.  Y.  Ralph  E.  Owen,  Fulton,  N. 
Y.,  also  showed  Tunis. 

R.  D.  Sly,  Wakeman,  O.,  had  the  cham¬ 
pion  Merino  ram  and  ewe.  He  also  won 
the  ram  championship  in  Delaines,  the 
1  we  purple  going  to  S.  Blamer  &  Son, 
Johnstown.  O.  This  firm  also  had  the 
champion  Rambouillet  ram,  while  the  ewe 
championship  was  awarded  to  Clarke 
Wellman.  There  was  a  small  showing  of 
Karakules. 

J-  C.  Duncan,  Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  judged 


the  Dorsets,  Shropshires,  Hampshires, 
Southdowns  and  Suffolks ;  Graham  Walk¬ 
er,  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  the  Oxfords,  Cheviots, 
Tunis,  Leicesters,  Cotswolds  and  Lin¬ 
colns,  and  Prof.  Russell  W.  Duck  of 
Syracuse  University  passed  on  the  other 
breeds  and  the  goats. 

In  the  county  exhibits  of  Hampshire 
wool,  judged  by  J.  C.  Duncan,  Allegany 
was  first.  In  the  class  for  three  Delaine 
fleeces,  Gilbert  D.  Townsend,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y.,  won  first,  while  for  three  half- 
blood  fleeces  the  first-prize  entry  was 
from  the  flock  of  Stephen  B.  Whitaker, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  who  had  first  in  some 
other  wool  classes.  These  were  judged 
by  Walter  Thomson,  shepherd  at  Cornell 
University. 

Waldo  Barrow,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa., 
showed  Angora  goats. 

Saanen  milk  goats  were  exhibited  by 
S.  &  A.  W right,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  and 
Emanuel  Schmidt,  .Jamesville,  N.  Y. 
Wright  &  Phelps,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  had 
no  competition  in  Nubians.  Toggen- 
burgs  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Anna  Wright 
of  Red  Creek,  Peter  &  John  Luchsinger 
of  Syracuse  and  Jesse  E.  Cornell,  Bald- 
winsville,  N.  Y.  The  show  of  milk  goats 
was  a  disappointment  to  visitors  who  had 
expected  to  see  a  large  and  better  ex¬ 
hibit  of  these  animals. 

The  Swine  Show 


Chester  Whites  outnumbered  the  en¬ 
tries  of  any  other  breed  of  hogs  at  the 
fair,  and  they  were  mostly  a  creditable 
lot  for  exhibition.  The  grand  champion 
boar  was  from  the  herd  of  J.  J.  Rober¬ 
son  &  Sons,  Williamston,  N.  C.  Carlon 
Cook,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  had  the  junior 
champion  boar.  I.  T.  Hickman  &  Son, 
Marion  O.,  won  the  sow  grand  champion¬ 
ship,  while  the  junior  champion  sow  was 
shown  by  Wayne  L.  Brown,  Liverpool, 
N.  Y.  Other  exhibitors  of  Chester  Whites 
were  M.  L.  MacCormack,  Wrentham, 
Mass.,  Thomas  A.  IToltier,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y.,  Clarence  Nicholls,  Marcellas,  N. 
Y.,  and  J.  Entwistle  &  Son,  North  West- 
port,  Mass.  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee, 
N.  Y.,  judged  all  of  the  breeds  except  the 
Duroc- Jerseys  and  the  Hampshires,  which 
were  judged  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Hinman, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

In  Berkshires  Sycamore  Farm,  Doug- 
lassville,  Pa.,  had  the  boar  championships, 
and  Maplelawn  Farm,  North  Westport, 
Mass.,  sow  championships.  There  were 
three  other  exhibitors  of  Berkshires.  In 
Hampshires  all  the  championships  went 
to  J.  B.  McKenzie,  Wilmington,  0.,  there 
being  two  other  exhibitors.  There  were 
three  exhibitors  of  Duroe-Jerseys,  in 
which  the  championships  were  divided  by 
Willard  Gunnels,  Elmer,  Mo.,  and  Ilock- 
ersville  Stock  Farms,  Hershey,  Pa.  Mr. 
Gunnels  of  Missouri,  and  the  Saint 
Amour  Co.,  Mortonville,  Pa.,  divided  the 
Poland-China  championships. 

The  best  pen  of  three  barrows  six 
months  or  under  in  age  were  Chester 
Whites,  shown  by  Thomas  A.  Holtier. 


The  Draft  Horses 

Percherons  and  Belgians  were  the  only 
Iraft  breeds  for  which  separate  classes 
ivere  provided.  Of  purebred  drafters 
)thers  than  Percheron  or  Belgian,  there 
ivere  two  exhibitors — Sabarama  Farms 
md  Oscar  J.  Brown,  both  from  Baldwins- 
idlle,  N.  Y. 

Impression,  owned  by  H.  H.  Bell  & 
Son,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J.,  was  the  grand 
-hampion  Percheron  stallion.  He  won 
his  honor  at  the  1928  New  York  State 
Fair.  He  weighs  2,180  lbs.  Quanton, 
shown  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  was  a  strong  contender  for  the 
;rand  championship.  That  institution 
md  nine  entries  in  the  Percheron  classes, 
some  of  which  were  judged  with  little  or 
no  consideration  being  given  to  the  type 
md  basic  characteristics  of  this  breed.  In 
noth  Percherons  and  Belgians  the  Bell 
jntries  won  prominently.  The  Connec¬ 
ticut  college  had  an  outstanding  entry  in 
the  yearling  filly  class.  It.  C.  Melvin, 
Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  awl  J.  A.  Honsberger 
&  Sons,  Sycamore,  O.,  also  won  prizes  on 
Percherons.  Hyllmede  Farm,  Beaver,  Pa., 
S.  W.  Pendergast,  Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  and 
R.  C.  Melvin  showed  Belgians,  Hyllmede 
Farm  winning  leading  honors.  A  few 
small  mules  in  harness  were  exhibited  by 
H.  J.  Pendergast. 

Bell  &  Son  won  first  on  their  six-horse 
team  of  dapple-gray  Percherons.  Hyll¬ 
mede  Farm  was  second  in  this  class  on 
its  Belgian  team  ;  John  Adrian,  Williams- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  was  third,  and  R.  C.  Melvin 
fourth.  In  both  the  four-horse  and’  three- 
horse  teams  Bell  &  Son  were  first.  In 
the  grade  draft  horse  section,  open  ex¬ 
clusively  to  New  York  State  entries, 
Thomas  Turner,  Jr.,  and  R.  M.  Sears, 
both  of  Baldwinsville,  James  J.  Collins 
of  Syracuse,  Lawrence  Pendergast  of 
Phoenix,  R.  C.  Melvin  and  John  Adrian 
showed  creditable  entries. 

In  the  pulling  contest  Otto  Spiesz, 
Williamsville,  N.  Y„  won  first  on  his 
team  weighing  less  than  3,000  lbs.  John 
Adrian  won  first  on  his  heavy  team, 
weighing  3,000  lbs.  or  over.  His  team 
pulled  a  load  equal  to  28  tons.  This  is 
not  up  to  the  State’s  high-record  pull. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Spokesmen 
for  western  cattle  growers’  co-operatives 
and  eastern  fruit  and  vegetable  farmers’ 
organizations  appeared  at  Washington, 
Sept.  3,  before  a  special  committee  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Bureau  chiefs  to 
advocate  drastic  modifications  of  the 
“packers  consent  decree.”  Some  urged 
its  revocation  as  an  important  measure 
of  relief.  The  hearing  was  before  Dr. 


John  R.  Mohler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry;  Dr.  Nils  Olsen,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
and  R.  W.  Williams,  Department  Solici¬ 
tor.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  to  es- 
certain  the  sentiment  among  farmers  be¬ 
fore  the  Department  of  Justice  proceeds 
to  answer  the  petitions  for  modifications 
of  the  degree  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
the  “Big  Four”  packers.  The  consent 
decree,  entered  into  in  1920,  by  Armour 
&  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  barred  the  packers  from  operat¬ 
ing  retail  stores,  handling  unrelated  gro¬ 
cery  lines,  or  owning  interests  in  stock- 
yards,  stockyard  railways,  or  stockyard 
newspapers.  Now  the  packers  contend 
these  restrictions  amount  to  “unfair  dis¬ 
crimination”  in  the  face  of  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  chain  store  systems.  Witnesses 
heard  Sept.  3  were  unanimous  in  the 
option  that  the  operation  of  retail  stores 
and  the  handling  of  unrelated  grocery 
lines  by  the  packers  would  substantially 
widen  farmers’  markets,  and  that  full 
use  of  the  packers’  refrigerator  ears  for 
the  shipment  of  less-than-earload  lots  of 
groceries  and  other  commodities  as  well 
as  meat  products  would  materially  reduce 
prices  to  the  consumer.  Witnesses  were 
F.  Ii.  Mollin,  secretary  of  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association,  who  ap¬ 
peared  also  as  the  representative  of  cat¬ 
tle  growers’  co-operatives  in  Arizona, 
California,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Utah, 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexi¬ 
co  ;  Dayton  Moses,  counsel  for  the  Texas 
and  Southwest  Cattlemen’s  Association ; 
.T.  D.  Wilson,  representing  wool  growers; 
Joseph  H.  Mercer,  secretary  of  Kansas 
Live  Stock  Association ;  J.  D.  McGinnies, 
president  of  the  Chautauqua  and  Erie 
Grape  Growers’  Co-operative  Association 
of  New  York;  Charles  H.  Hays,  presi¬ 
dent,  of  the  Keystone  Grape  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association  of  Pennsylvania ; 
O.  C.  Kalsem,  president  of  the  Iowa  Co¬ 
operative  Live  Stock  Shipping  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  L.  E.  Mackey,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Idaho  Cattle  and  Horse  Growers’ 
Association,  and  F.  M.  Harmon,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  editor  of  Successful  Farming. 

Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  18.  —  Milking  Shorthorn  sale, 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  H.  L„  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  manager. 

Sept.  25. — Vermont  Guernsey  Breeders 
Association  sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt., 
S.  G.  Judd,  president. 

Sept.  27.  —  Guernseys.  Louis  _  Merry- 
man’s  sale,  Timonium,  Md.  Ilerrick-Mer- 
ryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  12  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  28.  — ■  Holsteins.  National  Ormsby 
sale.  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds ; 
Melin-Petersen  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Oct.  30.  —  Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club  tenth  annual  consignment 
sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  It.  E. 
Mead,  sale  manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  5-6.  —  Holsteins,  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  6.  —  Guernseys.  Wisconsin  State 
Guernsey  sale,  Waukesha.  Gavin  Mc- 
Gerrow,  Pewaukee.  Wis.,  secy. 

Nov.  12-13. — -Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  ;  S.  II. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22. — TJ.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown,  Wis. 

New  laws  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  are 
said  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  buy  fire¬ 
arms  unless  you  join  up  with  a  regularly 
accredited  bandit  group.  —  Kansas  City 
Star. 


SWINE 


GUERNSEYS 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Matter  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.” Write  for  pedigrees  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvllls  Flat*.  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.  R.  Dams 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski, N.Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 


FROM 

A.  R.  DAMS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  Blood  Test.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  &  Langwater  Strains.  SUNNYS10E  FARM.  Red  Bank.  N.  J. 


?0R  GUERN8EY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVE8— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


1  OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


AXjXj  SOXjD  OUT 

OF 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Except  two  boars  ready  for  service.  Fifty  spring 
pigs,  tops  of  our  litters.  Only  the  best  offered,  the 
balance  sold  for  feeders. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Pknney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


B 


ERKSHIRE 

FOR  S  A 


DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI.  NEW  YORK 
R.  W.  Blakely.  Mgr. 


Registered  spotted  Poland  china  hogs 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale.  Pairs  and  trios. 
Not  akin.  Write,  BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Middletown,  Va. 

PUKE  BRED  BREEDING  STOCK— Hoars,  Bred 
Sows,  Pigs.  Both  Poland  China  and  Chester  White. 
Feeder  pigs  all  breeds  up  to  50  lbs.  delivered  Phila.  or 
N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Delaware 

REG-  DUROC  SWINE^r 

.  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


F.  M.  Pattliigton  *fc  Son 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

them.  II.  L.  MUNCE  -i-  CunoiiHburg,  Pcnna. 


sale  100  Six  Wfes.  PIGS,  $4.75  ea. 


ROUSE  BROS. 
Dushore,  Pa.  , 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— 12  weeks  Sow  Pigs.SIOea. 
Bred  Gilts,  $35.  Peds.  free.  R.  HILL.  Seneea  Falls.  N.  T. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.50 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  4  wks.  old,  $5.00  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  2(M>  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


SHEEP 


] 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOTS 

Whitpain  Farm,  Ambler,  Pa. 

1  One  Year  Old  Kant  _  -  t*50 

6  This. Year  Kama  -  25  each 

Address  Thomas  McNutt,  Manager 


Purebred  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

Ft) It  SALE — Both  imported  and  home  bred  on  im¬ 
ported  foundation  from  the  Greatwood  Show  Flock. 
“We  are  Breeding  Better  Sheep  than  we  can  Buy  ” 

GREATWOOD  FARM  -  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 
W.  8.  Martin,  Owner  P.  Grelg,  Manager 

1,500  Choice  Breeding  Ewes  sale 

>00  Black  Faced  Yearlings,  500  Michigan  Delaine  Year¬ 
lings,  500  Black  Faced,  1  to  4-year-olds.  Almond  B.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Sons,  8o.  Rockwood,  Mich.  35  miles  n.rlli  of  Toledo.  0. 

Reg.  Shropshire  *• 5 

2  year  old  Rams,  Yearlings  and  Ram  Lambs. 

C.  «.  IlOW KK  -  -  Ludlow villc,  N.  Y. 

5  Extra  Good  1  Yr.  Rambouillet  Rams 

Smooth  type.  H.  C.  BEAKD8LE Y,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Uwl&S'  Cheviot  Rams 

H.  T.  POTTER  Mountain  Dale  Farms  CORSICA,  PA. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLINGS  and  RAM  LAMBS 

n  Priced  to  sell.  IER0I  C.  BOWER.  Lmllowville.  New  lork 

DOGS 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  Tim  Hhomant,  Dept.  It,  llontirello,  low. 

L°lI SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  m^. 

Males,  *6,  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

EXTRA  FINE  COON  HOUNDS  Shipped  on  15  days  trial 

£  SI  OO.  Satisfied  customers  throughout  New  England. 
Rabbit  Hounds,  530.  8AM  LONG,  GunterBville,  Ala. 

Scotch  Collies  SSKV~wX 

d~'OLLIK  and  FOX  TEURIF.lt  PIT  PS— Handsome 
^  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  Clly,  Pa. 

DAT  TERRIER  PUPS— Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
n  guaranteed.  CRU8ADER8  KENNELS,  Stafford,  Kans. 

HOLSTEINS 

7C  HIGH  ||n|ef0:n  Anuie  fresh  and  close  up.  Also 
■  v  GRADE  ntlloltjlll  VuWo  40  2-,ear-.lii  Holstein  Heifers, 

from  accredited  counties.  THOMAS  null, l.,  tJortiund,  N.  Y. 


WANTFII  30  head  T.  B.  Tested  Holstein  Heifers 
VV  jA.1t  1  Hi U  grade  or  thorougbred.  Give  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price.  J.  C.  DREW.  R.  D.  1,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Price  *100  to  *150.  Hams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


l  YRSHIRES— well  tired  young  sire  and  heifer  calves 
k  offered  by  JON’T  B.  FISHER,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


HORSES 


30 


FOR  SALE  g-a 

SHETLAND  PONIES  dll 

•55.00— It  you  taka  all— >55.00 
*75.00  for  one.  PON  V  FAI1M,  Cortland,  Ohio 


QUlUnJ  P  „  „  •  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
jnclIallQ  r omes  MAKES  with  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Pricesright.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwitcr.Ohii 


RABBITS 


f  At  \M  |  ^  8  to  10  ozs.,  36c  to  *1 .50  each. 

“  I  E-O  All  colors.  Chinchilla  and  Flem¬ 
ish  Rabbits.  JONAS  PETERSHEIM.  R.  0.  I,  Salisbury,  Penns. 

Rabbits  Several  varieties  for  sale,  $1.50  up. 


W.  J.  LEWIS 


Bushklll,  Ponna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SON  of  Langwater  Africander  for  Sale 

6  years  old.  Dam  «89  lbs.  F.  Also  several  daughters. 
Priced  for  immediate  sale.  Selling  entire  herd.  Ac¬ 
credited,  abortion  free.  LEWIS  A.  TOAN,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN  Tested  Purebred  and  Grade  AYRSHIRE  and  HOL¬ 
STEIN  SPRINGERS  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 
8H0NY0  &  NICHOLS  North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonville,  Penn*. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

September  5,  1929. 

MILK 

September  :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.96,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.21 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differentials  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2.10;  Class  3,  $1.95. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  . 

$0,441/2  @$0.45 

Extra,  92  score . 

.44 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.40i/2@  .43% 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades . 

.38  @  .381/a 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock . 

.31  @  .32 

Renovated . 

.38  @  .391/2 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .46  @  .46  % 

Extra  . 

.451/2 

Firsts  . 

.  .42  @  .45 

Seconds  . 

.40  @  .411/2 

Centralized . 

.40%  @  .421/2 

CHEESE 

State  fiats,  fresh,  special.$0.24%@.$0.251/4 

Fancy  . 

.23 1/2  @  .24 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  .  . 

.23 1/2  @  .24 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  white  .  . . 

$0.57  @$0,581/2 

Extra . 

.51  @1  .56 

Average  extras . 

.48  @  .50 

Extra  firsts . 

.41  @  .47 

Firsts  . 

.37  @  .40  - 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  , . 

.44  @  .55 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby  best . 

.48  @,  .52 

Gathered,  best  . 

.40  @  .45 

Common  to  good  . .  .  . 

.28  @  .32 

BRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . .  . 

_ $0.42  @$0.45 

Fair  to  good . 

. 30  @  .40 

Roosters  . 

. 21  @  .29 

Fowls  . 

. 30  @  .36 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

. 16  @  .22 

Turkeys,  young  toms  .  . 

. 42  @  .46 

Hens  . 

. 40  @  .43 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

. 40  @  .50 

Dark,  doz . 

. 2.50 @  3.00 

Culls  . 

....  1.50 @  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

_ $0.24@$0.28 

Chickens  . 

. 26 @  .32 

Roosters  . 

. 21  @  .23 

Ducks  . 

. 20  @  .27 

Geese  . 

. 13  @  .20 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 24  @  .26 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  .  .  .  . . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


$12.00@14.00 
.  0.50(0;  9.00 
.  7.00 @  9.00 
.16.00  @19.00 
.12.00@15.00 
.  5.75@  6.00 
.11.00@14.25 
.  9.00@12.00 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb . $0.23@$0.25 

Good  to  prime . 16@  .19 

Culls  . 10@  .13 

Steers,  100  lbs . 24.00  @24.50 

Bulls  . 14.00 @14.50 

Cows  . 16.50@18.50 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack . $1.50@$4.75 

L.  I.,  3  55-lb.  sacks . 4.25@  4.75 

150  lbs .  1.75 @  5.00 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 5.50 @  5.75 


Sweet  potatoes,  S’n,  bbl. ...  1.25@  3.75 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . $0.90@$1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl . 2.00 @  3.25 

Carrots,  bu . 75 @  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50@  3.75 

Celery,  doz . 50@  .75 

Eggplants,  bu . 50 @  1.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 75@  2.00 

Onions,  bu . 1.25@  2.25 

Peas,  bu .  1.00  @  5.00 

Radishes,  100  bells . 2.00 @  3.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  2.05 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.00 @  4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  crate . 50@  2.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.50 

dried  beans — J oiling  Prices 

Pea . $10.00@10.50 

Red  kidney .  9.00 @  9.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.75@$3.00 

Peaches,  Pa.,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Jersey,  bu . 75@  3.50 

State,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Muskmelons,  Col.,  flat  crt . 90@  1.25 

Calif.,  Jumbo  crt .  2.00@  2.50 

Std.  crt . 1.75@  2.00 

Flat  crt . 75@  .90 

Del.  and  Md.,  Jumbo  crt..  1.75@  2.50 

Std.  crate  .  1.50@  2.25 

Pony  crate  .  1.25@  1.50 

Flat  crate .  1.00@  2.00 

Jersey,  bskt . 75 @  2.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 15 @  .18 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25  (a  .33 

Raspberries,  pt . 12@  .15 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 25 @  .65 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00 @23.00 

No.  3 . 14.00@20.00 


Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye  . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . 

No.  1  Northern  Spring 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .... 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Rye . 

Barley  . 


,15.00@23.00 

17.00@18.00 


.$1,461/4 

.  1.51% 
■  1-19% 
.  .58i/2 


1.11 

.79 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.52@  .53 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65 @  .75 

Gathered  . 45  @  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 45 @  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 06@  .07 

String  beans,  lb . 15 @  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 20 @  .30 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 30 @  .40 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Receipts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  reveal  the 
fact  that  shipments  are  reaching  their  annual 
peak.  At  this  time  of  year  when  harvesting 
and  marketing  of  crops  is  taking  place,  supplies 
of  perishable  products  on  our  large  markets  are 
of  tremendous  volume.  Potatoes,  apiples,  grapes 
and  onions  all  showed  increases  in  the  receipts 
at  the  Philadelphia  market  during  the  past  few 
days.  The  peach  season  in  New  Jersey  has 

passed  its  peak.  Supplies  during  the  past  two 
weeks  have  been  liberal  and  prices  except  for 

fancy  marks  slumped.  The  season  has  not 

turned  out  as  satisfactorily  as  growers  had 

hopes  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Dry 
weather  ruined  the  chances  of  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  to  proper  size,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
prices  have  been  only  moderate.  At  this  time 
of  year,  there  are  generally  a  few  peaches  go¬ 
ing  into  storage  with  the  hope  that  tiie  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  will  remain  of  good  quality, 
so  that  it  may  be  sold  on  the  market  after  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  has  been  moved.  In  some 
seasons  growers  realize  some  profit  by  such  a 
method  of  marketing.  The  apple  market  has 
been  quiet,  with  supplies  liberal,  and  varieties 
on  the  increase.  Wealthies  brought  75c  to  $1; 
few  $1.25  per  %-bu.  basket,  while  Grimes  Gold¬ 
en  in  bushels  sold  for  $1.50  to  $2.  A  few 
Jonathans  were  in  the  market  and  brought  $1.75 
to  $2.50.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  during  the 
past  few  days  has  been  better  than  for  several 
weeks.  The  trade  attributes  this  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  culls  and  windfalls  were 
marketed  earlier  in  the  season  in  order  to  rea¬ 
lize  that  comparatively  higher  price  than  a 
year  ago,  and  that  now  this  stock  has  been 
moved  that  the  later  varieties  are  showing  bet¬ 
ter  color  and  size.  The  potato  market  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  rather  irregular,  with  periods  of 
dullness.  Supplies  are  now  on  the  increase  from 
late  States.  The  attitude  of  the  trade  seems 
to  be  to  wait  and  find  out  more  in  regard  to  the 
probable  total  crop  for  the  coming  year.  N.  J. 
Cobblers  moved  at  $1.50  to  $4.75  per  150-lb. 
sack,  while  Pennsylvania  Cobblers  sold  mostly 
at  $4.50  per  150-lb.  sacks.  Some  N.  J.  sweet 
potatoes  were  on  the  market  and  brought  $1.35 
to  $1.50  per  %-bu.  basket.  Virginia  barrels 
were  mostly  $4  to  $4.50.  The  onion  market  con¬ 
tinued  dull,  with  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
yellows  selling  at  $2  to  $2.15  per  sack.  Receipts 
of  string  beans  increased  slightly  during  the 
week,  and  the  market  was  weaker  with  prices 
ranging  from  25  to  75c  per  %-bu.  basket.  Lima 
beans  were  in  heavy  supply  and  weak,  with 
most  sales  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel  for  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  stock,  and  50  to  85c  per  %- 
bu.  basket.  Beets,  carrots  and  turnips  were 
dull.  Celery  met  a  better  demand  because  of 
the  more  favorable  weather,  and  New  York,  2-3 
crates  brought  $1.50  to  $2,  with  a  few  sales 
higher.  Sweet  corn  was  scarce  and  brought  bet¬ 
ter  prices  on  account  of  the  increase  in  demand. 
The  lettuce  market  was  steady,  with  California 
Iceberg  at  $3.50  to  $4.25  per  crate  of  four  to 
five  dozen  heads,  while  eastern  stock  brought 
50  to  75c. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  Philadelphia  market  on  nearby  fresh  eggs 
has  continued  firm  for  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks.  Receipts  have  been  light  and  the  de¬ 
mand  has  readily  absorbed  the  relatively  light 
offerings.  Fresh  extra  firsts  were  mostly  41c, 
while  firsts  were  also  firm  at  37%  to  38c.  Fancy 
carton  eggs  continued  to  top  the  market  at  51 
to  52c,  while  carefully  handled  and  candled 
stock  was  higher  at  49  to  51c.  Receipts  were 
lighter  than  the  week  before,  but  some  of  the 
offerings  still  showed  heat  damage.  Storage 
stocks  are  now  moving  out  quite  freely,  and 
this  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  movement 
of  fresh  receipts  of  undergrades. 

Live  poultry  was  in  relatively  light  supply 
and  t lie  market  generally  firm,  with  trading  on¬ 
ly  moderate.  Colored  fowl  continued  firm  at 
31  to  32c,  while  Leghorn  stock  moved  at  a  dis¬ 
count,  with  most  sales  at  24  to  26c.  Spring 
chickens  were  steady  at  33  to  35c  for  real  fancy 
birds.  Broilers  were  mostly  of  ordinary  quality 
and  this  class  of  poultry  together  with  fryers 
moved  slowly.  Good  quality  young  ducks  were 
quite  active  at  22  to  24c,  but  old  stock  was 
slow.  Fresh-killed  fowls  were  in  light  receipts 
and  the  market  firm,  with  barrel-packed  stock 
at  35  to  36c  for  real  fancy  birds.  Broiling 
chickens  were  more  plentiful  at  the  opening  of 
the  week,  and  the  market  eased  off  slightly  but 
regained  its  losses  later.  Old  roosters  con¬ 
tinued  firm  at  24  to  26c,  while  good  quality 
ducks  were  steady  at  24  to  25c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  good  quality  met  a  good  demand  and 
sold  readily  at  top  figures.  Most  of  the  receipts 
continued  to  be  of  ordinary  quality  and  the 
market  for  such  stock  was  dull.  No. *2  Timothy 
was  steady  at  $18  to  $19  per  ton,  and  Timothv 
clover  mixed  brought  $17.50  to  $18.50.  Demand 
for  straw  was  moderate,  and  the  market  held 
steady.  Wheat  from  the  new  crop  was  mostly 
$12  to  $13  per  ton.  j.  m.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 
(Johnson  City  is  a  farmer’s  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
53c. 

Eggs.— Yard  eggs,  doz.,  49c;  undersized  eggs. 


doz..  40c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  58c;  minimum  weight 
all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream, 
qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  pk.,  40c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  berries,  black,  qt., 
20c;  berries,  red,  qt.,  30c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c;  cab¬ 
bage,  red,  head,  5c;  cucumbers,  8  for  15c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  pickling,  100,  60c;  new  carrots,  bch., 
5c;  celery,  4  bchs,  25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c; 
dandelion  greens,  pk.,  20c;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  Pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c; 
leek,  bch,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  5c;  onions, 
green,  bch,  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1;  peaches,  El- 
berta,  bu.,  $2;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  50c;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  green  peas, 
3  qts.,  25c;  green  corn,  doz.,  25c;  pineapples, 
each,  10  to  20c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bch., 
5c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c; 
sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  string  beans,  wax,  6 
qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  Summer  squash, 
lb.,  3c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  4c;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  3Sc;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  35c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  14  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  20c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  24c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c;  hardwood,  de¬ 
livered,  cord,  $4. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

September  3,  1929. 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  continued 
moderately  active  during  the  past  week  with  a 
good  demand  noted  on  best  apples,  beans,  cab¬ 
bage,  corn,  peppers  and  potatoes. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good  on  best.  Gravensteins  ord.,  50c  to  $1.50; 
best,  $2  to  $2.50.  Wealthy,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2 
std.  bu.  box.  Gal.  Gravensteins,  fancy,  $3  to 
$3.25  box. 

Beaus.  — -  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  green  and  wax,  $1  to  $1.75. 
shells,  $1.50  to  $2.  Limas,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu. 
box. 

Beets.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
N.  S.,  32-qt.  crts.,  23  to  32c  qt. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  50c  to  $1;  cut  off,  $1.25  to  $1.50 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1.25  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  80- 
lb.  sacks,  domestic,  $2.25. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  18  bchs,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  N.  Y.,  2-3 
crt.,  few  sales,  $2.50. 

Corn. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  yellow,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best.  Native,  50  to  60  cukes,  $1  to  $2.50; 
few  higher,  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — 'Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native,  18  heads,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y., 
24  heads,'  best,  25  to  60c.  Calif,  4  to  5  doz., 
best,  $3.50  to  $5. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box.  White  pickling, 
small,  $2.50  to  $2.75  %  box.  Mass,  100-lb. 

bags,  No.  1,  yellow,  $2  to  $2.10. 

I'eppers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
Native  hothouse,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  Sweet  Bell, 
$1.10  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1.50  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.,  150- 
lb.  sacks,  mostly  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Me.,  100-lb. 
bags,  $2.50  to  $2.60;  few,  $2.65. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  35  to  75c  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes.— Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  mostly  2  to  5c  lb.  Outdoor,  25  to 
65c  %  box. 

Hay. — Market  quiet.  Receipts  and  demand 
light.  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to  $26.  Eastern,  $16 
to  $21.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter. — Market  unsettled;  creamery  extras, 
44c;  firsts,  41%  to  43  %c;  seconds,  40  to  41c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby'  henneries,  brown 
extras,  57c;  white  extras,  55  to  56c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  extras,  52e  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  extras  held, 
27  to  28c;  firsts  held,  25  to  26c;  fresh,  25  to 
26c;  western  extras  held,  26  to  28c;  firsts  held, 
24  to  27%c;  fresh,  23  to  24c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $10.25  to 
$10.50.  Calif.,  small  white,  $11.75  to  $12; 
Xellow  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  red  kidney,  $9.50  to 
$9.75  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  steady,  demand  good. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  38  to  39c; 
clothing,  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing,  44  to  45c; 
clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing,  45c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  92  to  95c; 
clothing,  83  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  93  to 
96c;  clothing,  84  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  83 
to  87c;  clothing,  80  to  85c.  Terr.,  combing, 
93  to  95c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  93  to  96c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood, 
combing,  88  to  92c;  clothing,  85  to  90c;  % 
blood,  combing,  78  to  82c;  clothing,  72  to  77c; 
low  %  blood,  combing,  65  to  70c;  clothing,  62 
to  65c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVE  STOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate:  market  fully  steady; 
demand  fair;  bulk  of  sales,  $11  to  $11.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  slaughter  cows  and  bulls  fully 
normal;  market  on  better  grade  cows  fully 
steady  to  50c  higher;  lower  grades  weak  to  50c 
lower;  bulls,  50c  to  $1  lower;  demand  slow  for 
lower  grades;  fairly  active  on  others.  Veal 
supply  moderate;  market  fully  steady;  demand 
fairly  active.  A  few  qualitied  cows"  sold  from 
$9  to  $9.50. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $6  to  $8.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4.50  to  $6. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6  to  $8. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $15; 
cull  and  common,  $9.50  to  $11.50. 

Sheep. — The  light  supply  of  medium  to  choice 
lambs  sold  mostly  from  $12  to  $15;  few  sheep, 
$4  to  $6;  demand  fair. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  normal,  market  firm  on 
better  grades,  weak  on  others;  demand  active 
for  good  and  choice  cows;  slow  for  lower  grades. 
Choice,  head,  $215  to  $230;  good,  $175  to  $215; 
medium,  $100  to  $140;  common,  $70  to  $90. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Sept.  3. — The  egg  market  is  strong  and  but¬ 
ter  is  also  higher.  The  first  home-grown  grapes 
have  arrived. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  higher; 
creamery,  prints.  50  to  51c;  tubs,  48  to  49c; 
firsts,  46  to  48c;  undergrades,  45  to  46c.  Cheese, 
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steady;  new  daisies,  longhorn,  25  to  26c;  new 
flats,  brick,  27  to  28c;  limburger,  brick,  Swiss 
32  to  33c.  Eggs,  higher;  nearby  fancy,  r,4c : 
grade  A,  44  to  50c;  grade  B,  38  to  39c;  grad/ 
C,  33  to  35e;  nearby  at  mark,  39  to  46c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls  oo 
to  36c;  chickens,  39  to  43c;  broilers,  36c;'  old 
roosters.  23  to  25c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  turkeys 
41  to  46c.  Live  poultry,  easier;  fowls,  24  to 
28c;  springers,  30  to  31c;  broilers,  24  to  27c- 
old  roosters,  20  to  21c;  ducks,  23  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  stead v;  home 
grown  Duchess,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  Yellow  Trans 
parent.  Wolf  River,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Pippin  «i 
to  $1.25;  Wealthy,  $1.75  to  $2;  crabapples,  $i  no 
Potatoes,  weaker;  home-grown,  bu.,  80c  to  $1.S0: 
Va.,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $5.75;  sweets,  Ya.,  bbl  vt 
to  $5.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10;  pea,  medium,  $11  to 
$11.50;  white  kidney.  $14  to  $15;  marrow,  $15.50 
to  $16.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu  so- 
Cal.,  50-lb.  sack,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Spanish,  crate 
$2  to  $2.10;  green,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate 
$3  to  $3.75;  elderberries,  bu.,  $1  to  $1. 25- 

grapes,  Cal.,  Thompson,  24-lb.  lug,  $1.25  to 

$1.50;  Malaga,  $1.75  to  $2;  home-grown,  2-qt. 
bskt.,  25  to  30c;  honeydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25;  huckleberries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  $1.10  to  $1. 15- 
peaches,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to 

$2.75;  plums,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  prunes,  home¬ 

grown,  half-bu.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  watermelons 
45  to  90c. 

Vegetables.— Beans,  green,  wax,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.75;  Limas,  $1.75  to  $2;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  • 
cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  25 
to  30c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.25;  celery, 
doz.,  75  to  90c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1. 25- 
corn,  doz.,  15  to  20c;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2  to  $oV>; 
kohlrabi,  doz.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate,' 
40  to  50c;  peas,  bu.,  75c  to  $2;  peppers,  12-qt'. 
bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  pumpkins,  bu.,  $1;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  romaine,  bu.,  50  to 
60c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  bu.,  $1.23 
to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  turnips,  bu 
75c  to  $1.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  buckwheat,  $3.50  to  $4. 
Maple  products,  firm;  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to 
$2.25.  -  -• 

Feeds.— Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $17 
to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$11  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $30:  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $32;  red-dog,  $40;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $41.25;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $54;  hominy,  $43.80;  oatfeed,  $15.25;  Tim¬ 
othy  seed,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  Alfalfa,  $15  to 
$16.50;  Alsike,  $18  to  $19;  clover,  $18  to  $20. 

C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  Aug.  31. 

Market;  Beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing 
about  steady  with  Monday’s  market  or  25c 
higher  than  week  ago,  no  choice  offerings;  top, 
$13;  average  weight,  1,290  lbs.;  bulk  of  sales. 
$12  to  $12.75.  Bulls  and  butcher  heifers  fully 
steady;  cows  and  cutters  about  steady;  bulk 
medium  bulls,  $10.25  to  $11;  heifers, '  $11  to 
$11.75;  butcher  cows,  $8.25  to  $9.23;  cutters. 
$5.25  to  $6.25.  Stockers  and  feeders  showing 
better  movement  on  country  account,  quality 
improved,  looks  fully  steady  with  week  ago, 
yards  well  cleared;  most  sales  $9.25  to  $10.25. 
Calves,  strong  to  25c  higher;  top  vealers,  $18. 
Hogs,  slow,  steady  on  all  weights. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Aug.  31:  Cattle, 
141  ears;  30  Canada,  28  Chicago,  24  Virginia. 
22  St.  Paul,  10  St.  Louis,  8  West  Virginia,  6 
Kentucky,  3  Kansas  City,  3  Pennsylvania,  2 
Pittsburgh,  1  Buffalo,  1  New  York,  1  Texas,  1 
Oklahoma,  1  New  Jersey;  containing  4,240  head. 
229  trucked  in;  total  cattle  4,469  head,  654 
calves,  955  hogs,  684  sheep.  Receipts  for  cor¬ 
responding  week  last  year:  Cattle  217  cars;  con¬ 
taining  6,549  head,  304  trucked  in;  total  cattle, 
6,853  head,  650  calves,  1,050  hogs,  777  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,200  to  1,500  lbs.,  $13  to 
$14.25;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $13  to  $14.25; 
good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $12.75  to  $14;  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $11.25  to  $13;  common,  800  lbs. 
up,  $8.50  to  $11.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $11.25  to  $12.25; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $11.25;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $9  to  $10;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50 
to  $9. 

Cows. — Choice,  $9.25  to  $10.25;  good,  $8  to 
$9.25;  common  and  medium,  $6.75  to  $8;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls.- — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.50  to  $12; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.75  to  $10.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $12;  common  and  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $8.25  to  $9.75;  good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.75;  common  and 
medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $8  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15.25  to  $18; 
medium,  $12.75  to  $15.25;  cull  and  common, 
$8.25  to  $12.75. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11-25 
to  $12.75;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $15 
to  $13.50;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $13  to 
$13.50;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8.2o 
to  $11.25. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  15.-21. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  16-17.  —  Trenton  Flower  Show, 
Second  Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J.. 
the  Trenton  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Dahlia  Society  and  Trenton  Gar¬ 
den  Club  co-operating ;  Harold  W.  West, 
secretary,  2030  Riverside  Drive,  Trenton. 

Sept.  18-19 — American  Dahlia  Society, 
annual  exhibition,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York  City.  Secretary,  Wm.  -1 
Rathgeber,  198  Norton  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Oct.  7-12. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  10.  —  Fourth  annual  Sewickley 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  show,  Alleghany 
County  Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickley 
Heights,  Pa.,  Carlos  E.  Norton,  secretary. 

Oct.  12-19 — National  Dairy  Exposition. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oot.  17-20. — American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Nov.  7-10. — Autumn  Exhibition,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  New  York,  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Nov.  13-14-15.  —  Westchester  County 
Poultry  Association,  Annual  Show  Peek- 
skill,  N.  Y.  Chas.  H.  Chapman,  See’y.. 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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your  biggest 
item  of  expense 


It’s  just  the  same  thing  with  dairy  cattle  as  with 
automobiles — it’s  not  so  much  the  first  cost  as  the 
upkeep.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  money  you  spend 
in  supplying  milk  to  the  consumer  goes  for  feed  alone. 
This  is  greater  than  all  your  other  expenses  combined. 

Obviously,  it  is  very  mudh  to  your  advantage  to 
keep  your  feed  cost  as  low  as  possible.  But  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  way  to  economize  on  the 
ration  is  not  to  buy  on  price  alone,  but  to 
buy  a  feed  that  will  accomplish  certain 
desired  profit  results  in  production. 

The  need  for  more  productive,  instead  of 
cheaper, feeds  has  long  been  recognized  by  the 
Park  and  PollardCompany.They  realize  that 
if  their  customer-partners  are  to  make  more 
money,  their  feeds  must  get  greater  results. 

The  vast  machinery  of  their  organization 
is  concentrated  upon  the  one  aim — greater 


profits  for  the  feeder.  This  means  better  feeds,  and 
that  is  their  responsibility. 

In  developing  better  feeds,  the  study  of  animal 
nutrition  and  the  dietary  needs  of  the  cow  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  health  are  essential.  An  extensive  research 
laboratory  and  large  experimental  farms  have  long 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  study.  They  are 
at  once  the  creative  forces  and  the  proving 
ground  behind  Park  and  Pollard  feeds. 
Their  discoveries  have  already  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  revising  feeding  practice  to  the 
profit  of  the  feeder;  and  they  are  a  per¬ 
petual  assurance  that  Park  and  Pollard 
feeds  will  always  be  abreast  or  ahead  of 
the  times. 

Remember,  the  feed  that  gets  more  pro¬ 
duction  and  more  profits  is  the  feed  that 
cuts  your  biggest  item  of  expense. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 

Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash 
Red  Ribbon  Scratch 
Growing  Keed 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch 
P  &  P  Chick  Starter 

DAIRY  RATIONS 
Overall  24% 

Milk-Maid  14% 

Bet-R-Milk  20% 

Herd-Helth  16% 

Milkade  Calf  Meal 

OTHER  FEEDS 

P  &  P  Stock  Feed 
Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  &  Hog  Ration 
Pigeon  Feed 
P  &  P  Horse  Feed 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 


G&Parfc&PolIard  Co 

Boston,  Mass.  .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds  look 
for  a  Park  and  Pollard  dealer! 
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on  the  Roosts! 

No  matter  how  big  the  flock  or  how  lousy,  only 
a  small  paint  brush  and  a  can  of  “Black  Leaf 
40”  are  needed  to  rid  a  flock  of  lice. 

Old  laborious  and  disagreeable  methods  of  dust¬ 
ing.  dipping  or  greasing  are  eliminated.  No 
longer  necessary  to  disturb  the  birds. 

Treat  Whole  Flock  In  a  Few  Minutes 
Simply  “paint”  “Black  Leaf  40”  on  top  of 
roosts.  When  birds  roost,  fumes  are  slowly  re¬ 
leased,  penetrating  the  feathers 
kilting  the  lice.  Sold  by  poultry 
supply  stores.  $1.25  size  treats 
100  feet  of  roost.  Ask  your 

dealer  or  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Inc. 
Louisville.  Kentucky 


“Black  Leaf  40' 

WORKS  WHILE  CHICKENS  ROOST 


Good  Warm  Housing 
lor  Your  Winter  Layers 


Twenty  years’  experience  has  taught  us 
how  to  make  birds  comfortable  in  all 
weathers.  Young’s  Houses  have  tight, 
warm.  lxG-in.  Novelty  Fir  siding,  planed 
two  sides,  tongued  and  grooved.  Lined, 
if  you  wish,  with  insulating  sheet. 

FREE  CATALOG  shows  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches,  etc. 

Er  vftiiinn  rn  **5  Depot  street. 

.  V.  lUUlYu  LU.  Randolph.  Mass. 


ROSSMETAL  HOUSES 

INSULATED  For  Baby  Chicks' 

and  Grown  Birds 


MAKE 

MORE  MONEY 

Ross  owners  get 
quick  profits.  Three 
houses  — all  size6. 
Write  today  for  big  Ross  Catalog— free 
Huy  now— Pay  later 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 
Check  items  wanted .  900  Warder  St. 


Brooder  Houses 


|  Hog  Houses  ■ 
Cutters  ■  Mills  J| 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1841. 
“Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

It.  MacKELLA  IPS  SON 8  CO..  Peeksklll.  N.  Y. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 


Reds  and  B.  Rocks 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Hatches  every  week 
in  the  year. 

We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler 
raisers  and  can  quote  attractive 
prices  to  large  buyers. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PECIALf  EG€  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY  -  WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Very  high  quality  chicks  bred  especially  for  high  egg  pro 
duction.  Pure  Bred.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  100%  Live  Delivery* 
Carefully  selected  by  experts. 

Bar.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks;  Wh. 

8il.  Led.  Wyandottes;  S.  C.  2o  50  100  500 

Reds;Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  $3.26  $6.00  $11,50  $55.00 

Jer.  Bl.  Giants,  L.  Brahmas  4.00  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  2.75  6.26  10.00  47.50 

Catalog,  Free  Book,  “How  to  Itaige  Chick*”  with  each  order. 
THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Our  special  fall  matings  are  now  made  up  to  produce 
our  usual  “High  Grade”  fast  growing,  clean,  livable 
Chicks.  Top-notchers  for  the  Broiler  Grower— all  are 
State-tested.  B.  W.  D.  free. 

A  big  Long  Island  grower  says  ;  “They  are  wonderful.” 
200  12-14-Week-old  Pullets  to  spare. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Winter  Broilers  Pay 

if  you  buy 

HUBBARD  FARMS  RED  CHICKS 

Low  mortality,  fast  growth.  8.000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  CATALOGUE. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

25 

60 

100 

S.  C.  Reds . 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

Barred  Rocks.. 

325 

6.00 

11.00 

2.75 

5. 00 

900 

2.75 

5  00 

9.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8  00 

500  lots  V  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 

100<  delivery  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAltoUrvllle,  Pa. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Mrs.  Berthan  F.  Emery 
was  drowned  and  her  husband  seriously 
injured  Aug.  31,  when  the  Ute  Pass  Club 
dam,  eighteen  miles  west  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  went  out.  All  buildings 
in  the  Colorado  College  cabin  settlement, 
near  the  dam  were  destroyed.  The  reser¬ 
voir  consisted  af  10  acres  of  water  and 
was  10  feet  deep.  The  dam  burst  in  such 
a  way  as  to  release  a  15  foot  wall  of 
water  through  the  canon  where  the  cabin 
settlement  was  located. 

Thomas  (“Jack”)  Reid  of  Downey, 
Calif.,  was  killed  Aug.  31,  after  he  had 
broken  the  solo  non-refueling  endurance 
record  and  was  persisting  in  his  flight  to 
earn  a  bonus  of  .$100  an  hour  to  pay  for 
a  wedding  trip.  Reid  had  been  flying  an 
Emsco  plane  for  39  hours  when  his  ship 
struck  a  maple  tree  in  Lorain  woods, 
Fairview  Village,  ten  miles  from  the 
Cleveland,  O.,  airport.  Reid,  who  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  former  record  by  about  three 
hours,  is  believed  to  have  fallen  asleep  at 
the  controls. 

A  case,  believed  to  l)e  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  called  in  a  Federal  court,  was 
docketed  for  September  16  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  as  a  result  of  complaints  against 
Joseph  Lyman,  Northampton  aviator.  It 
was  alleged  that  Lyman  had  charged  a 
flock  of  wild  geese  at  Northampton  with 
his  airplane  in  an  attempt  to  kill  them. 
He  will  be  tried  under  the  terms  of  the 
international  treaty  protecting  migratory 
birds  from  attempted  slaughter. 

Acting  under  orders  from  Washington 
the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspector’s 
office  at  San  Francisco  was  conducting 
an  investigation  of  the  sinking  of  the 
coastwise  steamship  San  Juan  twelve 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco  Aug.  30, 
which  it  is  believed  took  at  least  68  lives. 
Only  42  persons  were  rescued  when  the 
San  Juan,  carrying  65  passengers  and  a 
crew  of  45  was  rammed  and  suuk  by  the 
Standard  Oil  tanker  S.  C.  T.  Dodd  in  a 
fog.  Of  the  42  rescued  a  dozen  were  in¬ 
jured  seriously. 

The  greatest  toll  of  life  in  the  history 
of  a  tire  in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  was  taken 
Sept.  1  when  flames  swept  through  the 
Medway  block,  a  five-story  apartment 
building  on  Edmonton  St.,  North.  Nine 
persons  are  dead  including  several  women 
and  children  and  10  were  injured,  two 
seriously.  Eight  died  in  the  apartment 
house,  trapped  in  their  upper  floor  suites, 
while  the  ninth  succumbed  in  hospital 
a  few  hours  after  rescue  by  firemen. 

Sept.  1  Arnold  V.  Oeldart,  thirty-two 
years  old,  a  Burbank  flying  instructor, 
and  Rex  Crouse,  eighteen,  student  pilot 
of  Los  Angeles,  plunged  to  their  deaths 
from  a  2,000  foot  elevation  into  Valhalla 
Cemetery,  Burbank,  Cal.,  when  their  air¬ 
plane  failed  to  come  out  of  a  loop.  On 
the  same  date  one  aviator  was  killed  at 
Mansfield,  Mass.,  and  another  at  Hun¬ 
tington,  Pa. 

Two  women  were  burned  to  death  and 
a  pilot  severely  burned  and  injured  in  a 
plane  crack-up  at  the  flying  field  at  Mis- 
quamicut,  near  Westerly,  R.  I.,  Sept.  2. 
The  women  were  Mrs.  Marie  A.  Hunter, 
thirty-one,  of  Westfield.  Mass.,  and  Miss 
Marie  Day,  twenty,  of  West  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  pilot  was  Arthur  Manning  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 

With  the  bodies  of  her  second  assistant 
engineer  and  a  fireman  imprisoned  in  her 
hull  the  Bull  Line  steamship  Dorothy,  a 
freighter,  lay  Sept.  2,  on  the  bottom  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  following  a  collision 
with  the  American  steamship  Eurana  near 
the  month  of  the  Potomic  River  at  Fish- 
men’s  Point.  All  the  other  members  of 
the  crew,  which  numbered  30  were  saved 
by  the  Eurana,  of  the  Isthmian  Line, 
which  proceeded  to  Newport  News  for 
repairs  at  a  dr.vdock  there. 

C.  B.  Adsit,  forty-eight,  aim  E.  Warren 
Gotwals,  thirty,  both  employed  by  the 
M  issouri  Highway  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment  were  killed  Sept.  3  when  an  airplane 
crashed  at  Commercial  Airport,  near 
Kansas  City.  Willis  Young,  thirty-two, 
who  was  piloting  the  plane  in  which  Adsit 
and  Gotwals  were  passengers,  was  not 
seriously  injured. 

Narrowly  missing  a  row  of  homes  a 
borrowed  airplane  with  a  student  pilot 
at  its  controls  crashed  in  the  Flatlands 
sections  of  Brooklyn  Sept.  3.  The  pilot, 
Gustave  Ivrimsier,  18  years  old,  and  his 
sister  Azalea,  20,  were  critically  injured. 
Krimsier  had  completed  four  hours’  solo 
flying  of  the  eighteen  necessary  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  private  license,  according  to  the 
police.  lie  took  his  sister  to  the  Barren 
Island  airport  to  demonstrate  his  progress 
to  her.  lie  was  taken  to  the  Coney  Is¬ 
land  Hospital,  where  it  was  found  that 
he  had  suffered  severe  internal  injuries. 
He  was  placed  under  arrest  there  on  a 
charge  of  felonious  assault  after  detectives 
had  concluded  he  had  no  right  to  take  a 
passenger  aloft. 

Damage  estimated  at  more  than 
$500,060  was  caused  by  two  five-alarm 
fires  in  Brooklyn  Sept.  3.  Nearly  every 
fire  company  in  the  borough  was  called 
out  to  fight  the  fires,  which  occurred  on 
the  hottest  night  of  the  year.  Twelve  fire¬ 
men  were  overcome  by  smoke  and  heat 
while  fighting  the  first  blaze,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  lumber  yard  of  Oscar  Keppler 
at  No.  545  Flushing  Avenue,  and  a  six- 
storv  loft  building  at  Nos.  254  to  260 
Wallabout  Street.  At  the  same  time  fire¬ 
men  called  by  two  alarms  were  fighting 
a  blaze  that  destroyed  six  passenger 
coaches  and  rhe  platforms  of  the  Staten 
Island  Rapid  Transit  Railway  at  the 
Tottenville  station. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  There  are  100 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  report  for  week  ending  Aug.  21 : 

A  critical  period  in  the  poultryman’s 
calendar  is  the  time  when  maturing  pul¬ 
lets  are  housed.  Stock  should  be  housed 
some  time  before  laying  commences,  for 
several  reasons : 

1.  From  the  standpoint  of  health,  well- 
grown  stock  is  better  off  when  well 
housed  in  permanent  Winter  quarters, 
since  feeding  and  other  management  fac¬ 
tors  may  be  more  closely  controlled  than 
on  a  bare  or  crowded  range. 

2.  Productive  maturity  is  more  uniform¬ 
ly  attained  under  proper  housing  condi¬ 
tions. 

3.  By  early  housing,  the  set-back  in 
production  which  frequently  occurs  when 
pullets  are  moved  after  laying  starts,  is 
avoided. 

4.  Disease  control  is  surer,  especially 
since  many  ranges  tend  to  become  over¬ 
crowded  during  the  late  Summer. 

These  benefits  will  not  be  gained,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  housing  conditions  are  right. 
Young  stock  must  not  be  exposed  to  dis¬ 
eased  through  improper  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  laying  quarters.  Apparent 
health  of  old  stock  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  house  is  disease-free.  Old  birds  are 
notably  resistant  to  infections  which  are 
dangerous  to  young  stock.  Disease  ac¬ 
quired  at  housing  time  not  only  affects 
production  and  mortality,  but  later  may 
be'  evidenced  by  lessened  vigor,  poor 
hatches,  and  low  vitality  in  next  season's 
chicks.  The  likelihood  of  an  infection  of 
parasites  or  disease  is  reduced  when  the 
laying  house  is  properly  cleaned.  No 
amount  of  pains  taken  later  can  patch 
up  difficulties  incurred  through  ineffec¬ 
tive  Fall  house-cleaning. 

Thorough  cleaning  involves  two  fac¬ 
tors:  The  removal  of  all  visible  dirt,  and 
the  complete  destruction  of  all  living  filth 
— the  germs  and  parasites  spread  through¬ 
out  the  house  and  its  furnishings.  Take 
care  of  these  essentials  in  house-cleaning 
by  following  this  plan  : 

1.  Remove  portable  equipment,  for 
scraping  and  disinfecting  outside  the 
house. 

2.  Sweep,  scrape,  and  scrub  the  ceiling, 
walls  and  floor  until  the  place  is  visibly 
clean.  Disinfection  will  be  of  no  value 
if  organisms  are  protected  by  caked-on 
dirt  or  layers  of  dust. 

3.  Paint  roosts  and  supports  with  car- 
bolineum,  creosote  or  undiluted  coal-tar 
disinfectant. 

4.  Spray  thoroughly  with  some  good 
disinfectant.  One  of  the  coal-tar  prod¬ 
ucts,  followed  a  day  or  two  later  by  a  so¬ 
lution  of  household  lye,  1  lb.  to  25  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  is  recommended.  Disin¬ 
fectant  may  be  applied  with  a  scrubbing 
brush  or  broom  if  no  sprayer  is  available. 
— Lock  James,  Instrcutor,  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  42d  week  of  the.  seventh 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of. 3,338  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of 
47.7  per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  52 
eggs  under  last  week’s  production,  but  is 
338  eggs  more  than  for  the  same  week 
of  the  1928  contest.  The  pullets  have  laid 
a  total  of  131,231  eggs  since  November 
1,  1928.  This  is  485  eggs  more  than  the 
score  of  the  last  contest  at  the  end  of 
the  42d  week. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — White  Leg¬ 
horns  :  Donald  A.  Howe,  N.  Y.,  55 ;  Cod- 
ner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  Y.,  53; 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  O..  53; 
Ruehle’s  Sunnvside  Farm.  N.  Y.,  50 :  B. 
F.  Kahler  &  Son,  Pa.,  49;  M.  P.  Phil¬ 
lips,  N.  Y.,  47 ;  George  B.  Ferris,  Mich.. 
47;  The  Grove  Pltrv  Farm,  Del.,  47; 
Fred  G.  Smith  Pltry  Farm,  Del.,  47. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Codner’s  Leghorn 
Farm  N.  Y.,  1.924;  Barnes  Hollywood 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.857 ;  Fred  G.  Smith  Pltry 
Farm,  Del.,  1,830;  George  Dick,  N.  Y., 
1,818;  Meadow  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  O., 
1,792;  Pine  View  Pltry  Ranch.  N.  Y., 
1,776;  Marshall  Farm,  Ala..  1,725. 

R  I.  Reds. — Walliceton  Farm,  Mass., 
1,529;  Oharlescote  Farm,  Mass..  ^1,433  ; 
Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  Mass.,  1.405. 

Australorps.  —  Highland  Place  Pltry 
Farm,  N.  Y..  1.007. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  O.  Cobb, 
Old  Pickard  Farm,  Mass.,  1.606;  Pratt 
Experiment  Farm,  Pa.,  1,554 ;  Kerr 
Cliickeries.  N.  J.,  1,430. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — F.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass..  1,593;  Wm.  R.  Speck,  N.  Y.,  1,- 
159:  Highfield  Farms.  N.  Y.,  1.146. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 

follows :  _ 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 

Au 


Aut! 


Aug.  —  —  — 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  53c;  brown,  50c;  medium,  45c. 

“Jimmie,”  said  the  teacher,  “what  is 
vour  greatest  ambition?”  Jimmie  con¬ 
sidered  thoughtfully.  “I  think.”  he  said, 
“it  is  to  wash  mother’s  face.” — The  New 
Outlook. 

Two  friends  met  in  mid-air.  “Fancy 
meeting  you  here,”  cried  one.  “I  m  fall¬ 
ing  from  mv  aeroplane.”  “That  so:1 
replied  the  other.  “I'm  rising  from  my 
gas  stove.” — Leicester  Chronicle. 


15 

82 

52 

Clear 

16 

84 

46 

Clear 

17 

86 

52 

Clear 

18 

92 

62 

Clear 

19 

77 

54 

Showers 

20 

76 

44 

Clear 

21 

86 

48 

Clear 
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Parks  a  barred  rocks 

Buy  Your  Males  and  Females  Now 

LOWEST  PRICES  and  BEST  SELECTIONS 

Take  advantage  of  this  annual  mire 
reduction  to  get  started  with  some  of 
America’s  oldest  and  greatest  lavinc 
strain  of  Uoclts.  Write  for  complete 
prices  and  40t.li  anniversary  catalog 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


El 

C  Blood- 1 
L  Tested  * 

m 

FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 

Start  a  broiler  brood  now— make  an  extra  winter  nrnfir 
“Wyan-Rocks”  (Wh.  Wyandotte-Rock  Cross)  “Bral.m' 
Rocks”  (Brahma-ltock  Cross).  Also  straight  Rocks 
Reds  and  Wyandottes.  Hatches  every  week.  Write 
for  prices  on  late  Sept.,  Oct.  or  Nov.  deliveries. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  j. 

BABY  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $  8.00  per  100 

?OCkS  .  10.00  per  100 

C nld\o  S.  C.  Reds....................  i o.oo  per  100 

Sept.  Delivery  Heavy  Mixed .  g  00  per  100 

500  lots  He  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  I’.  LEISTER,  McAllstervIlle,  Pennn. 

MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds.  SI  O  per  100  ;  L’glit  and  Heavy,  SI  2  ■  All 
Heavy,  SI  4.  Smailerquantities  a  trifle  more,  Stra'ight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Pay  after 
arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Better  order 
right  now.  Thousands  hatching  dally.  Immediate 
shipment.  We  hatch  all  rear.  Send  for  folder 
SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  M>in  Si  .  H>cke»sacli>  N.  J.  Phone  16CI 


DR.  ROMIG’S quality  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  SI 0.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes . .  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  ICO 

100S  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


OLD  FARMS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels  out  of  hens  with  records 
of  245  to  283—24  to  28  oz.  eggs;  mated  to  cockerels  of  the 
famous  Lowry  strain.  Price  from  SS.OO  to  SIS. 00, 

Avon  College  Poultry  Farm,  Avon,  Conu. 
Tel.  Farmington  177-82 


III  Q  I-I  ’  C  SUPERIOR 

v/  A— ■  xJ  A  1  k?  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  .  $11  OO  per  100 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  ....  8.00  per  100 

100  per  cent  live  arrival.  Prepaid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


/-»JL*L_C.O.D.— Barred  Rocks,  $10—100;  $90—1,000. 
U/IIC/iS  Heavy  Mixed,  $8 — 100.  White  Rocks,  $11— 
100.  Large  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  $9—100.  V)Q%  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  TWIN  II  ATCHEKY,  MrAIUtcrillle,  l'a. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 


Rhode  Island  Reds  *»:!•£;> 

Range  raised,  veil  bred  and  developed.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.O.D.  oil  approval.  WM.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel  1085 


Quality  Pullets  s.  c.  w.  L 

breeding  cockerels  Barred  Rock3 

IaALLY  FARMS  VINELAND,  N.  J$ 


Quality  Chicks 


Haired  bocks .  i  0c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3c. 

Write  for  prices  on  50Q 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  I).  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  RAl  MfiA  KDNEH.  Bearer  Spring#,  Penna 


Better  Quality  Broiler  Chicks 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Orders  booked  for  Fall  and 
Winter  delivery  at  low  C.  O.  D.  prices.  Hatches  weekly. 
Circular.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Waabinotonvllle,  Pe. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.J. 


from  4  year  old  hens.  $3.00  to 
C*  1 Cm  o*  $25.00  each.  S.  C  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Adam  Seabury,  Sayville,  L.  I.*  N.  Y. 


“Purebred”  Barred  Rocks  $!io  ^ri.S: 

Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Black  Giants,  $  I  5.00  per 
100.  Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Clias.  F.  Ewing  lit.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  *10.00  alOO  HEAVY  MIXED..  *8.00  a  h" 
llerb(*ter’8  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88,  McClure*  i'o* 


B\KK1I>  ROCK  C1IICK8— For  Broilers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  (  i. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  l>.la"»ro 


B 


RED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS,  PULLETS  AND 
COCKERELS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.  11 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  oest 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  hi 

a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  sua- 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  are  answered  m 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  co 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  su 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  i  ’ 
The  price  has  been  placed  at 
cost  of  production  because  ot 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333West  30th  St.,  New  York  Ci  5 
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Live  Stock  and  Poultry 
Prospects  Good 

The  outlook  for  producers  of  live  stock, 
dairy  and  poultry  products  is  favorable 
from  a  market  point  of  view;  that  is  to 
say  there  is  no  reason  in  sight  why  prices 
should  not  be  as  good  as  usual,  allow- 
jne  for  variations  according  to  time  of 
year.  The  season  is  at  band  when  ship¬ 
ments  of  live  stock  and  poultry  increase, 
and  prices  tend  lower  for  a  time,  but  the 
decline  ought  to  be  much  less  than  that 
of  a  year  ago  because  available  farm  sup¬ 
plies  seem  to  be  light. 

While  probably  there  are  no  more  cattle 
available  for  shipment  than  there  were 
last  year,  the  situation  is  a  little  different 
■because  of  the  extremely  dry  weather  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  producing  region, 
(tattle  are  being  shipped  to  market  because 
there  is  not  enough  feed  to  keep  them  any 
longer.  These  conditions  lead  to  tempo¬ 
rary  oversupply.  It  may  be  that  market¬ 
ing  will  be  a  little  heavier  than  in  the  Fall 
of”  192S,  but  early  Winter  shipments 
would  be  correspondingly  less  than  for 
the  season  before.  Supplies  on  the  farms 
and  ranges  can  hardly  be  increased  much 
for  a  year  or  two  longer. 

The  figures  indicate  .that  cows  and 
heifers  are  being  held  back  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  herds.  The  feed  situation 
is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  severe 
drought  of  the  past  month  or  two.  Poor 
pasturage  will  lead  to  heavier  feeding  of 
grain,  and  the  grain  crop  is  poor  in  many 
parts  of  the  cattle  country.  This  situation 
might  tend  to  shipping  of  many  poorly 
finished,  light-weight  cattle.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  in  sight  to  indicate  low 
prices  for  good  beef  cattle. 

Hogs  are  likely  to  average  better  prices 
than  those  of  the  Fall  of  1928,  owing  to 
the  smaller  number  available.  Of  course, 
the  usual  spell  of  low  prices  at  “hog-kill¬ 
ing  time”  will  not  be  escaped,  but  a  good 
recovery  should  take  place  later  in  the 
season.  In  short,  the  price  level  should 
act  somewhat  like  that  of  last  season, 
except  that  values  would  not  be  expected 
to  go  as  low  as  they  did  then,  and  might 
snap  back  much  more  quickly.  The  corn 
belt  has  been  suffering  from  severe  dry 
weather,  and  any  great  set-back  to  the 
crop  would  tend  to  shipment  of  many 
light-weight  hogs.  Otherwise,  the  feeding 
outlook  is  favorable. 

Lamb  production  has  been  increasing 
slightly  in  this  country  and  somewhat 
faster  in  other  foreign  sheep  producing 
regions.  Quite  likely  there  will  be  no  more 
lambs  sent  to  market  the  coming  season 
than  the  last  year  or  so.  The  market 
outlook  is  favorable  so  long  as  high  prices 
of  other  meats  help  the  sale  for  .the  demand 
of  lamb. 

The  general  direction  of  the  wool  out¬ 
put  has  been  upward  since  1922.  Produc¬ 
tion  this  year  is  expected  to  be  fully  one- 
third  more  than  'it  was  seven  years  ago. 
Other  wool  producing  countries  will  equal 
or  exceed  the  production  last  year,  but 
the  world’s  total  wool  output  may  not 
increase  because  the  weight  of  the  fleece 
is  estimated  to  be  lighter  in  Australia. 
A  stationary  wool  production  and  increas¬ 
ing  activity  of  factories  making  woolen 
goods,  here  and  in  Europe,  is  likely  to 
help  the  wool  markets  a  little.  Price  .ten¬ 
dency  has  been  slightly  upward  the  past 
month. 

The  poultry  market  has  been  acting  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  at  the  time  of 
year  when  supplies  of  chickens,  and  es¬ 
pecially  broilers  are  increasing.  Heavy 
chickens  are  still  selling  about  3  cents 
higher  than  in  early  September  of  last 
year.  Prices  of  broilers  have  tended  to 
ease  off  a  little,  but  owners  seem  rather 
confident  and  have  been  putting  the  sur¬ 
plus  into  storage  ratherdhan  cut  the  price 
much.  Prices  of  these  light-weight  chick¬ 
ens  are  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

1  he  weak  point  of  .the  poultry  market  is 
the  rather  light  demand  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  high  prices  of  a  few  months 
ago.  The  demand  for  canning  purposes 
lias  helped  the  sale  of  heavy  fowrl.  The 
poultry  canning  industry  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  the  past  year  or  two.  The  feeding 
situation  is  not  much  different  from  that 
m  last  season.  As  regards  the  poultry 
business,  the  weakest  long  range  feature 
ls  .the  tendency  to  increase  production 
which  tendency  is  likely  to  continue  as 
long  as  meats  sell  high. 

Eggs  have  been  advancing  rapidly,  even 
taster  than  usual  in  the  late  Summer  and 
cany  Fall.  The  various  lines  are  from 
r  t0  8  cents  higher  than  in  early  Septem¬ 
ber,  1928.  One  feature  that  helps  the 
egg  market  is  the  light  stock  in  cold 
storage.  Another  is  the  brisk  demand 
tor  eggs  which  fire  food  of  moderate 
price  compared  with  some  cuts  of  meats. 
*1  the  price  does  not  rise  too  fast,  con¬ 
ditions  indicate  rapid  decrease  of  cold 
storage  holdings  and  good  demarfd  for 
iresh  stock  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Sales 
ot  inferior  grades  may  not  be  so  much 
ieeau.se  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  frozen 
eggs  in  storage,  these  being  available  for 
cooking  and  manufacture  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  lower  grades  of  fresh  receipts. 

G.  B.  F. 


J noughts  From  Long  Acres 

n»y  the  time  this  sees  the  printed  page 
tue  1  all  rains  will  have  set  in,  but  will  not 
1  epay  the  farmers  for  their  crop  loss  due 
0  extensive  drought.  This  section  has 
|*ot  seen  any  rain  for  many  weeks,  but  we 
ure  by  no  means  alone  in  suffering  from 
ly  weather.  P.  F.  of  Massachusetts  sends 
ne  a  Ene  letter,  and  was  thoughtful 
nough  not  only  to  enclose  clippings  from 
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a  Boston  paper  but  also  a  part  of  the 
paper  with  a  long  article  detailing  the 
worst  drought  in  40  years.  Drought  has 
been  general  this  Summer  all  over  the 
country,  with  farmers  around  here  feed¬ 
ing  their  cattle  in  the  barn  because  pas¬ 
tures  are  burned  up  through  dry  weather. 
This  too  will  pass  just  as  it  always  "has. 

C.  M.  It.  of  New  Hampshire  writes 
asking  for  a  copy  of  the  "Old  Arm  Chair,” 
and  I  was  fortunate  to  have  a  copy  sent 
me  by  Mrs.  L.  P.  of  Danbury,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  It  is  somewhat  queer  that  these  two 
people,  living  probably  not  many  miles 
from  each  other,  should  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  through  mutual  love  for  an  old 
song  and  through  this  Long  Acres  writer 
in  Michigan.  The  radio  featured  a  south¬ 
ern  family  singing  and  playing  southern 
Lines,  so  once  again  I  heard  the  familiar 
strains  of  “Cotton  Eye  Joe.”  That  and 
“Sandy  Land”  are  two  peculiarly  south¬ 
ern  tunes  having  49  verses  and  each  verse 
being  about  like  all  the  others.  That  is 
a  characteristic  of  old  time  southern  songs 
of  real  southern  origin,  as  they  all  have 
many  verses  about  all  alike. 

This  is  an  in-between  time  on  the  farm, 
as  there  is  no  fruit  to  pick,  no  crop  to 
gather,  no  cultivating  or  hoeing  to  do,  and 
it  is  far  too  dry  for  plowing,  so  the  boys 
and  I  work  a  while  in  the  forenoon,  cut¬ 
ting  brush  and  weeds,  and  then  park  our¬ 
selves  by  the  radio  and  listen  to  the  ball 
games.  My  Pennsylvania  Dutch  blood 
makes  me  pull  for  the  Philadelphia  Ath¬ 
letics  and  local  loyalty  makes  us  root  for 
the  Cubs  so  we  have  an  exciting  time 
listening  iin.  We  know  most  of  the  players 
by  name  on  both  teams  and  have  our  fav¬ 
orites  but  none  of  us  have  ever  seen  a  big 
league  game. 

Last  week  I  made  a  trip  to  my  brother- 
in-law’s  home  and  found  him  picking 
peaches  on  a  farm  he  runs  for  a  doctor, 
so  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  just  what 
a  Rochester  peach  could  do  under  the  most 


favorable  conditions.  That  doctor  snips 
off  an  appendix,  and  makes  enough  in  an 
hour  to  pay  farm  expenses  for  the  whole 
Summer  so  he  cares  nothing  for  expense. 
The  soil  had  been  enriched  by  many  loads 
of  manure  and  in  addition  each  tree  had 
been  given  a  heavy  dose  of  nitrate  in  the 
Spring. 

The  fruit  had  been  thinned  heavily  last 
June  so  there  was  a  crop  of  big,  juicy 
peaches  of  amazing  size  and  quality.  They 
were  selling  at  75  cts.  to  $1.25  a  bushel, 
sorted  and  packed  in  baskets  costing  25 
cts.  each  so  the  grower  was  not  getting 
rich  especially  af'ter  paying  40  cents  an 
hour  for  help,  but  they  certainly  Avere  fine 
peaches.  The  same  old  complaint  was 
made  by  the  buyers  that  the  Rochester 
peach  would  not  I  old  up  in  shipping,  but 
rapidly  developed  soft,  spots  and  bruises. 
That  is  one  reason  why  the  tough  and 
bitter  Liberia  sells  so  well.  What  makes 
so  many  people  call  them  “Albertas”? 
Southern  Illinois  has  a  wonderful  poach 
crop  so  they  are  shipping  many  hundreds 
of  carloads  and  smothering  the  market. 
I  fear  that  when  our  few  Elbertas  come 
on  the  price  will  be  too  low  for  any  profit. 
Little  peach  is  making  great  inroads  in 
our  orchards  and  there  is  no  remedy  as  no 
one  knows  what  causes  it,  and  apparently 
no  one  cares,  at  least  the  ones  who  have 
the  time  and  facilities  for  investigation 
pay  no  attention  to  the  spread  of  this 
fatal  disease  of  peaches. 

Between  double  header  ball  games  the 
boys  and  I  just  finished  giving  the  hen¬ 
house  a  thorough*  cleaning.  Bop  painted 
the  roosts  and  cracks  with  kerosene  and 
massacred  many  thousands  of  mites.  I 
was  astonished  at  the  great  number  of 
mites,  as  this  henhouse  was  only  built 
last  year,  and  especial  care  Avas  taken  to 
keep  all  joints  around  the  roosts  tight, 
but  there  they  were  in  teeming  hordes 
almost  every  one  red  with  blood  sucked 
from  the  defenseless  hens.  Pop  avus  covered 


from  head  to  foot  with  crawlers  by  the 
time  he  was  through  painting  so  he  was 
due  for  a  wash  and  a  complete  change  of 
clothing,  which  made  the  missus  growl, 
as  wash  water  is  exceeding  scarce  Avith 
the  house  cistern  dry,  the  barn  cistern 
almost  dry  and  the  well  showing  signs  of 
distress.  We  suspected  that  the  big 
rooster,  which  has  been  lame  so  long  had 
hen  tuberculosis  but  I  hate  to  kill  things 
so  we  took  him  away  back  and  left  him  in 
the  deep,  wooded  ravine  alongside  a  spring 
fed  creek  where  he  can  get  plenty  of  water 
and  bugs.  There  he  Avill  take  the  open 
air  cure,  the  real  back-to-nature  treatment 
but  the  boys  have  been  back  twice  already 
to  visit,  him.  I  went  along  once  and  car¬ 
ried  Calvin  through  the  deep  brush  and 
weeds  while  we  imitated  a  rooster  crow 
and  searched  the  brush.  Finally  Calvin 
spied  him  alongside  the  creek  but  on  his 
way  towards  the  house  over  a  half  mile 
away.  Last  time  I  cleaned  the  henhouse 
I  spread  lime  thickly  on  the  dropping 
boards  but  that  released  the  ammonia  in 
'the  droppings  so  that  there  was  a  terrible 
odor,  so  no  more  lime  on  the  dropping 
boards. 

1  started  to  write  of  drought  and  songs 
and  wound  up  with  an  old  rooster  but  I 
■must  admit  that  I  have  a  hope  to  hear 
that  old  bird  crowing  down  in  the  ravine 
and  that  no  varmint  will  get  him.  Any¬ 
way  who  can  sing  Avhen  it  is  dry  as  bones 
Avith  dust  inches  deep.  l.  b.  r. 


“You  may  be  wiser  when  you  are  old¬ 
er,”  was  the  sarcastic  comment.  “It  may 
not  do  me  a  bit  of  good  to  be  wise,”  said 
Miss  Cayenne,  “if  I  wait  till  I  am  no 
longer  sufficiently  good-looking  to  compel 
attention  to  my  conversation.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


Send  for  this  new 

cow book 


BRIEF — but  complete.  Tells  how  to  make 
money  from  dairying.  Covers  in  simple 
words  the  problems  every  farmer  must  solve 
to  get  real  profits  from  his  herd.  Tells  about  the 
eight  main  dairy  breeds.  Tells  how  to  handle 
both  the  individual  cow  and  the  herd.  No  jokes, 
no  bed-time  stories — -just  facts. 

Read  this  book  in  less  than  an  hour — you  can 
profitably  refer  to  it  all  year  long.  It  has  taken 
months  to  compile — well  printed,  large  type — 
and  it  is  yours,  free ,  for  the  asking.  Send  for  it 
today. 


JOHN  W 
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GUARANTEED  FEED 


f or  cows,  calves,  steers,  hogs, 
horses,  pigeons  and  poultry. 


SACK-OF-SILAGE 

An  ideal  carbohydrate 
feed — sweetened  with  mo¬ 
lasses.  Good  for  young 
or  dry  stock.  Ideal  sup¬ 
plement  to  pasture. 


LANCASTER  20  DAIRY 
FEED 

An  efficient  milk  producer 
carefully  built  and  balanced. 
A  complete  ration  when  fed 
with  average  grade  rough- 
age,  such  as  good  mixed  hay. 


QtAcCman, 

CALF  MEAL 

A  calf  can  be  raised  on  this 
feed  just  as  successfully  as 
on  pure  milk  —  and  at  con¬ 
siderably  less  cost.  You  can 
raise  a  good  calf  for  less 
money  than  it  costs  to  buy 
a  good  cow. 


There  is  an  Eshclman 
Guaranteed  Feed  to 
meet  every  feeding  re¬ 
quirement  of  livestock 
and  poultry — backed 
by  87  years’  expc-  .N 

rience — made  of  0 

only  the  finest  .'O  ' 
materials — 
economical,  r  Vv' 
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please  send  me  one 


Iam  also  interested  in: 
J'dy  □  horses  □  hens  □  hogs. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  must  say  a  word  for  the  paper  that 
has  meant  so  much  to  son  and  myself  in 
our  newly  chosen  work  of  tilling  the  soil. 
Your  staff  must  be  truly  inspired  for  our 
good  alone,  as  each  issue  seems  to  answer 
miraculously  some  question  that  has  sore¬ 
ly  perplexed  us,  amateurs  that  we  are. 
1  assure  you  the  paper  has  gained  another 
life-long  friend.  It  is  exactly  the  help 
we  needed.  E.  B.  h. 

New  York. 

It  has  always  been  our  aim  to  furnish 
exact  and  dependable  information  on  the 
problems  of  the  farm,  and  to  express  it 
in  language  so  simple  and  clear  that  the 
amateur  could  understand  it  as  well  as 
experts.  It  is,  of  course,  encouraging  to 
know  the  effort  has  been  helpful. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
the  Universal  Lock  Tip  Co.,  168  Dart¬ 
mouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass.?  Are  they  a 
reliable  company?  They  give  references 
of  any  bank  or  commercial  agency  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  j.  K.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Notwithstanding  the  references  given 
we  do  not  find  this  company  listed  in 
Bradstreet's  commercial  agency  book. 
The  plan  of  the  company  is  to  sell  a  pair 
of  shoos  with  some  shares  of  stock  thrown 
in.  or  sell  the  stock  and  throw  in  a  pair 
of  shoes,  as  you  like.  Both  the  shoes  and 
the  stock  are  of  questionable  value  in  our 
estimation.  Our  advice  is  strictly  to  avoid 
such  propositions. 

'Would  you  tell  me  if  the  Chicago  Por¬ 
trait  Co.,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.,  is  a  reliable  company?  Their  agent, 
Louis  McGee,  called  at  our  place  with  a 
box  of  small  envelopes,  each  supposed  to 
contain  a  slip  of  green  paper  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two,  one  on  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  $15,  the  other  a  red  seal  which  was 
claimed  to  be  worth  $45.  He  also  had 
two  hand  paintings  that  were  copied  from 
photographs.  lie  claimed  not  to  be  selling 
these  paintings  but  they  were  trying  to 
advertise  their  work  through  placing 
these  pictures  in  two  homes  in  each  town. 
The  paintings  which  are  supposed  to  be 
Avorth  $30  each  go  one  to  the  person 
drawing  the  envelope  with  the  $15  check, 
and  the  other  to  the  person  drawing  the 
red  seal  check,  provided  you  give  them 
pictures  of  your  friends  to  copy  and  pay 
the  additional  $15  when  delivered  four 
Aveeks  later.  I  drew  the  red  seal.  If 
this  company  is  not  reliable  Avill  I  still 
have  to  pay  for  the  pictures  when  de¬ 
livered?  MRS.  H.  H. 

Ncav  York. 

Here  is  the  same  old  “lucky  envelope 
scheme’-’  that  has  been  exposed  in  .this  de¬ 
partment  so  many  times.  We  doubt  that 
collection  can  be  forced  on  any  order  se¬ 
cured  by  such  deception  as  above  outlined. 

I  have  abortion  in  my  herd  of  coavs. 
Could  you  give  me  any  information  that 
would  help?  I  saw  an  ad\-ertisement  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  of  Dr.  David 
Huberts’  treatment  for  herd  infection,  of 
Waukesha,  Wis.  I  am  sending  you  a  let¬ 
ter  I  got.  Do  you  knoAV  Avhether  he  is 
reliable?  o.  d. 

Delaware. 

The  best  veterinary  authorities  agree 
that  there  is  no  drug  or  combination  of 
drugs  that  will  cure  or  favorably  affect 
abortion  in  cattle.  Sanitary  measures  and 
isolation  of  infected  animals  are  about 
all  that  can  be  done  to  eradicate  this  dis¬ 
ease.  The  sanitary  measures  to  be  taken 
have  many  times  been  explained  in  the 
live  stock  department.  The  It.  N.-Y., 
therefore,  does  not  accept  the  advertising 
of  any  abortion  remedies  or  cures. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Tempo  House 
Dress  Corp.,  151-55  IV.  25th  St.,  NeAv 
York.  I  need  this  Avork  very  much,  but 
object  to  the  marked  portion,  as  my  work 
is  more  than  I  like  to  risk  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion  that  does  not  give  the  name  of  any¬ 
one  connected  Avith  it  that  I  could  hold 
responsible.  Can  you  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  their  dependability? 

New  York.  mbs.  f.  g. 

The  Tempo  House  Dress  Corp.  repre¬ 
sents  itself  as  a  manufacturer  of  cotton 
house  dresses  and  desires  the  services  of 
Avomen  to  do  the  sewing  at  home.  The 
concern  asks  the  prospective  Avorker  to 
send  $2.50  for  a  “working  model.’’  It  is 
the  same  old  Avork-at-home  scheme  to  sell 
a  cheap  dress  for  $2.50.  It  is  the  mean¬ 
est  kind  of  trickery  to  take  money  in  this 
Avay  from  Avometi  Avho  have  met  Avith  mis¬ 
fortune. 


The  warning  to  industrial  employes  all 
over  the  country  this  week  through  pos¬ 
ters  displayed  in  their  places  of  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  383  Madison  Ave.,  NeAv  York, 
N.  Y.,  exposes  the  swindling  scheme  of 
selling  stock  over  the  telephone  to  inex¬ 
perienced  investors.  The  poster  is  titled 
“Phoney  Promises.” 

In  releasing  the  poster  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  says  that  this 
scheme  of  calling  uninformed  purchasers 
on  the  phone  and  selling  stock  through 
fraud  is  operated  with  amazing  success. 
The  Bureau  finds  often  that  the  victim 
is  called  by  long  distance  and  urged  to 
place  an  order  for  stock  on  the  salesman’s 
plea  that  it  is  due  for  an  immediate  rise 
in  price  or  that  it  will  be  listed  on  some 
exchange  at  a  higher  price  or  some  other 
fictitious  promise  Avithout  any  basis  of 
fact.  The  Bureau  announces  that  its  in¬ 
vestigations  frequently  disclose  a  close 
tie-up  betAveen  these  telephone  calls  and 
the  operators  of  so-called  “tipster  sheets” 
which  purport  to  give  reliable  and  impar¬ 
tial  information  about  a  variety  of  high- 
class  stocks  but  which  actually  are  a 
principal  instrument  of  the  SAvindler  in 
paving  I  he  way  for  exploiting  his  scheme. 

The  Bureau  cautions  the  inexperienced 
investor  to  closely  scrutinize  telephone 
calls  to  buy  stock  and  to  regard  with  sus¬ 
picion  any  such  solicitation  that  hinges  on 
promises  of  increased  value  or  large  divi- 
dens. 

A  bulletin  to  personal  directors  in  in¬ 
dustries  where  the  posters  are  displayed 
reads:  “The  unprincipled  stock  salesman 
has  seized  upon  another  time-honored 
method  of  the  reputable  dealer  in  securi¬ 
ties  to  foist  his  stealing  schemes  on  inex¬ 
perienced  investors.  Reliable  dealers  em¬ 
ploy  the  telephone  to  call  their  clients 
and  advise  them  of  neAV  issues  on  the 
market  or  to  post  them  on  developments 
that  may  influence  their  d  sire  to  buy  or 
sell  some  security.  In  the  same  manner 
the  unscrupulous  operators  of  “tipster 
sheets”  or  bucket  shops  are  calling  pros¬ 
pective  clients  on  the  phone  and,  Avith 
amazing  success,  are  selling  their  worth- 
less  stock  or  putting  over  bucketing  deals 
in  Avell-knOAvn  securities. 

Every  investor  of  moderate  experience 
knows  that  no  reliable  brokerage  house 
calls  strangers  on  the  telephone  urging 
them  to  buy  some  security  on  advice  that 
it  is  due  for  an  immediate  rise  in  price 
or  will  be  listed  soon  on  same  exchange 
where  the  trading  price  will  be  higher. 
But  this,  apparently,  is  not  Avell  known 
by  many  prospective  investors  of  meager 
experience. 

Market  letters  are  a  feature  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  reputable  dealers  and  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  operator  uses  the  same  device.  The 
letters  are  sent  by  swindlers  to  pros¬ 
pects  Avhose  names  have  been  acquired 
in  some  Avay.  These  closely  resemble  the 
communications  of  reliable  dealers  and 
report  on  securities  of  high  quality  but 
invariably  advise  purchase  of  some 
Avorthless  stock  Avhicli  they  are  really  try¬ 
ing  to  sell.  The  telephone  calls  begin  go¬ 
ing  out  to  selected  prospects  after  they 
haA’e  received  the  market  letter  for  a 
while. 

Inexperienced  investors  should  closely 
scrutinize  telephone  solicitations  to  buy 
stock  and  regard  Avith  suspicion  any  such 
solicitations  that  hinge  on  promises  of  in¬ 
creased  value  or  large  dividends. — Better 
Business  Bureau. 

The  above  warning  of  Better  Business 
Bureau  to  the  investing  public  is  timely 
and  Avell  deserved.  The  same  information 
has  been  repeatedly  printed  in  this  de¬ 
partment  but  it  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often.  We  have  the  records  in  our  files 
of  concrete  cases  in  which  inexperienced 
people  have  been  sAA’indled  out  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  by  the  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  tipster  sheet  process,  so  well  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

I  sold  Morris  Shulman,  711  John  St., 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  750  cockerels  at  24c  a 
pound.  His  son,  Avho  came  for  the  birds, 
caught  around  50  pullets  and  put  them  in 
with  the  cockerels.  The  pullets  of  course 
were  worth  more  as  future  layers  than 
for  meat.  When  I  discovered  the  pullets 
in  the  crates  Mr.  Shulman  promised  when 
unloading  he  AA’ould  pick  out  the  pullets 
and  return  them.  This  he  failed  to  do 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  get  satisfaction 
in  the  meantime.  Can  you  secure  a  set¬ 
tlement  for  me  for  the  difference  betAveen 
the  value  of  the  50  pullets  and  that  num¬ 
ber  of  cockerels?  g.  av.  b. 

New  York. 

Morris  Shulman  is  evidently  a  poul¬ 
try  dealer  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  operating  in 
Steuben  County  and  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory.  We  wi’ote  Mr.  Shulman  three  let¬ 
ters  with  regard  to  this  subscriber’s  claim, 
all  of  which  AA’ere  ignored.  If  the  dealer 
had  any  grounds  for  refusing  the  claim 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  would 
respond  to  our  letters.  The  experience 
may -serve  as  a  guide  to  other  poultrymen 
in  that  section  of  the  State  in  dealing 
Avith  Mr.  Shulman. 


Mrs.  Newlywed  :  “Oh.  you  did  splen¬ 
didly  AA’ith  the  Avallpapering,  darling ! 
But  what  are  those  funny  lumps?”  Mr. 
Newlywed  :  “Good  Heavens  !  I  forgot  to 
take  doAvn  the  pictures.” — R.  R.  Maga¬ 
zine. 


H  ave  Been 


ItM; 

a  G  OO  d  Bed  spring 
Once.,  But — 


NOW  its  “spring”  is  gone.  There’s 
a  valley  in  the  center  where  there 
should  be — support .  It  sinks  and  sags 
and  groans  beneath  your  weight  and 
you  pay  the  penalty  with  a  sagging 
spine  and  sleep-starved  nerves. 

Why  not  a  New  Bedspring  and  why  not 
a  Qood  One ?  A  Foster  Ideal  Spring  is 
bound  to  give  you  better  rest  because 
its  120  finely  tempered,  upright,  spiral 
springs  assure  you  finer  spine  support, 
finer  nerve  relaxation  and  finer  comfort. 
Here  is  an  honest,  open,  sanitary  spring 
designed  from  a  thorough  study  of  sleep. 
There’s  nothing  better  at  any  price, 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N. Y. 

Western  Factory:  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  0/  Bedsprings  Day  Beds  •»  Beds  •»  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
Upholstery  Springs  Upholstery  Spring  Constructions 
and  Inner  Spring  Mattress  Fillings 


mfooricini 


Foster  Ideal  Springs  are  not 
sold  in  every  furniture  or 
department  store  and  you 
may  be  urged  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  alleged  to  be  “just  as 
good  or  superior”toaFosier 
Ideal.  But— if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  proper  spine  support 
and  want  real  rest,  you’ll 
seek  out  the  Foster  Ideal 
Dealer  in  yourcifyand  you’ll 
buy  a  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring,  that  bears  the  Foster 
Trade  Mark 


The  Bedspring  That  Supports  Your  Spine? 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

TRUE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability .  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER, 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1848 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


America’s 
Finest  Washing  Machine  Engine  t 

The  majority  of  leading  washing  ma¬ 
chines  advertised  in  this  publication  are 
equipped  with  Briggs  8C  Stratton  gas  en¬ 
gines.  These  washing  machine  manufac¬ 
turers  are  giving  you  easy  starting  with 
dependable  power.  We  guarantee  Full- 
power  engines  for  one  year. 

Fallpower  Engines  are  sold  *«*v>arately  for  general 
farm  use.  Write  Dept.  BN  ST8  for  Free  Booklet. 


BRIGGS  &.  STRATTON  CORP. 


MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 


M 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave,  &  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 

Newark,  N.  Jt  * 


10\ 


lA  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
^lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak- 
!  ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Metal  Roofing 


EADCLAD  i  KEYSTONE  COPPER  BEARING 

-  AND  -  ■ 

APEX- GALVANIZED 

roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va- 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purpose^  cUt 

new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  ana 

to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  r*ew  r  ; 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark, 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram. 

no  expense.  Write  for  free  c"s„»'Vel(K 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  1  OR 


RICH 


Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

Oniv  with  h undle  tying attaenrnen  . 


When  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  U  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  .  - 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Salesmen  Wanted 

For  established  territory  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Salesman 
should  be  between  ages  of  30  and 
00  and  must  have  car  in  which  to 
work  territory.  Preference  will  be 
siven  to  man  who  has  been  success¬ 
ful  as  salesman  or  in  his  own 
business.  This  is  a  good  position 
which  will  pay  you  well.  Write 
The  Globe  Refining  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  at  once,  giving  record  of  your 
employment  or  business  during  the 
past  five  years. 

§U,  . .  — 1 

del-mar-va  the  market 

BASKET  OF  THE  EAST 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motortruck  to  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splendid  produc¬ 
tive  land,  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  Low 
P  ices.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little  snow  and 
freezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE. 
Address— 167  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SPARE  TIME  MONEY 

Make  big  money  selling  our  CHRISTMAS 
Greeting  Cards.  Box  of  24  beautiful  cards 
with  lined  envelopes  sells  for  $1.  Liberal 
commission  and  bonus.  Also  personal  cards 
and  folders  with  name  embossed.  Send  today 
for  samples  and  details. 

The  Rylance  Company,  Box  29 
Station  G  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Our  Annual  Showing  of 

Pure  Wool  Overcoats,  Blankets,  Etc. 

■it  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  will  he  found  in  the 
Maine  Building.  Our  stock  will  be  larger  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Our  overcoats  are  all  hand  tailored,  which  guar¬ 
antees  perfect  fit  and  long  service.  Our  quality  is  the 
highest  and  our  prices  the  lowest.  Visit  our  booth  be¬ 
fore  you  purchase.  MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROW- 
ERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Augusta,  Maine. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


V  Cloth  racks,  pumps,  graters,  two 

f  !  I  1  Id  second  hand  presses.  Catalog  free, 

\_J  |  8  J  1-Lsl.V  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  ^Vaunted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
*50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  tnfor- 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  bUlER- 
1XTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mother  and  one  daughter  of  high 
school  age;  mother  housekeeper,  daughter  as¬ 
sist,  in  family  of  four;  modern  house,  few  miles 
from  Trenton,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  699..,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— February,  truck  gardener-farmer  for 
small  welfare  sanatorium  in  mountains  oi 
Tennessee;  salary  $75,  house,  garden  truck, 
medical  service;  a  Christian  spirt  of  service 
necessary;  give  full  particulars  with  letters  of 
recommendation.  UPLANDS  SANATORIUM, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  experienced  in  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  and  willing  to  milk  in  the 
morning.  ADVERTISER  7009,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER  to  have  charge  of  150- 
acre  place  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. ; 
modern  house  with  all  improvements;  wife  to 
cook  occasionally  for  owner,  an  unmarried  man ; 
state  nationality,  religion,  age  of  self  and  wife; 
positions  held  year  by  year  with  owners 
names  and  kind  of  work  done  for  each,  mechani¬ 
cal  knowledge  and  experience  and  salary  desired; 
posttiou  is  permanent;  applicants  answering 
fully  will  be  first  considered.  ADVERTISER 
"<114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  no  children;  woman  do  house¬ 
work  for  three;  all  conveniences;  man,  labor¬ 
er  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  6663,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  as  housekeeper  for  an 
elderly  couple.  ADVERTISER  7017,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSERY  and  landscape  company  wants  ambi¬ 
tious  young  farmer  (age  about  20) ;  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  profitable  trade  while  working. 
PEACOCK  NURSERY,  Copley,  Ohio. 


PROTESTANT  woman  desired  in  family  of 
professional  man,  20  miles  from  New  York; 
can  be  middle-aged  or  over  as  no  heavy  work; 
plain  cooking;  right  party  given  family  privi¬ 
leges;  salary  according  to  duties  assumed.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED — Boy  or  man  for  farm  work ;  steady 
job;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED  —  Strong,  capable  woman,  general 
housework,  family  three  adults,  six  children, 
,'oungest  two  years,  modern  improvements;  most 
‘  ashing  done  out.  ADVERTISER  7032,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED — Reliable,  single  man,  fruit  and  dairy 
farm;  use  tractor  and  horses;  permanent  posi- 
<‘°h;  state  wages.  AVALLACE  TITSAVORTH, 

bussex,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  for  housework,  family 
of  three;  small  house,  suburb  of  New  York; 
good  home.  Address  BOX  381,  Hewlett,  L.  I., 

«•  x . 


‘  VG  married  man,  experienced  in  retail 
’[■  work;  must  furnish  reference.  ADVER- 

‘EU  7042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP)  wanted — Working  housekeeper  for  family 

*7-  -  adults,  3  children;  no  washing:  salary 

j,  ja  aionth.  MRS.  AVM.  DeMOTT,  Millington, 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  run  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  plant  on  profit-sharing  basis,  fully 
equipped  for  2,000  hens  and  broiler  raising  as 
side  line,  also  small  hatching  business;  located 
80  miles  from  New  Y'ork  City;  will  give  liberal 
terms  to  man  of  experience.  ADA'ERTISER 
7040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG  boy  for  work  on  poultry  farm:  good 
home  and  opportunities  for  advancement.  BUSH 
FARM,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY'  man  for  work  on  poultry  farm;  small 
wages  but  good  home  and  many  advantages. 
ADVERTISER  7037,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AA’OMAN  wanted — AVaitress  and  cleaning,  sal¬ 
ary  $45-$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  state 
age.  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TU¬ 
BERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


AA’AXTEE — Single  man  on  poultry  farm  near  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y’. ;  capacity  2,000  layers,  15,000 
electric  incubation;  state  nationality,  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  desired  in  first  letter;  ap¬ 
plicant  must  be  congenial  and  a  willing  worker. 
ADVERTISER  7046,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  working  foreman  for  farm 
50  miles  from  New  Y’ork;  must  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  dairy,  general  farm  crops;  wife  to 
board  two  men;  fine  opportunity  right  man;  give 
age,  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7044,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Lady  to  keep  house  and  hoard  three 
farm  hands,  private  estate  near  New  York; 
must  be  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  one  who 
can  drive  car  preferred.  ADA'ERTISER  7045, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’AXTED — AA’omen  for  general  housework,  plain 
cooking,  experienced  waitress.  ZEPPA,  West 
Cornwall,  Conn. 

Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
maintains  an  employment  agency  for  its 
graduates  in  dairying,  horticulture,  landscape 
gardening,  greenhouse  management,  poultry  and 
general  agriculture;  anyone  interested  in  good 
trained  working  men,  apply  to  C.  L.  GOODLING, 
Dean,  National  Farm  School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


HEAD  gardener  on  private  estate,  position  want¬ 
ed;  reference  and  certificate  from  horticul¬ 
tural  school.  ADVERTISER  6963,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GAME  protector,  forest  ranger,  camp  care¬ 
taker;  refined,  temperate;  very  handy;  rea¬ 
sonable.  BOX  47,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


LADY  wants  housework  in  small  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6994,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  young  man,  25,  single,  experienced 
as  assistant  herdsman,  desires  position  as 
herdsman  or  assistant.  DONALD  W.  HOLLIS, 
847  N.  Main  St.,  AVest  Hartford,  Conn. 


FARM  manager,  American,  open;  life-time,  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  experience  all  branches;  pri¬ 
vate,  commercial;  cattle,  breeding,  showing; 
dairying,  poultry,  fruit,  hogs;  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  ADVERTISER  7003,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY'MAN,  married,  agricultural  school 
training,  six  years’  experience,  wishes  position 
on  estate  or  farm.  ADVERTISER  6999,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  50,  capable,  successful 
worker,  wlio  will  produce  profitable  results; 
salary  or  percentage  oil  over  1,500  layers.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  estate  manager  or  head  gardener 
open  for  engagement;  life  and  agricultural 
college  experience,  all  departments  of  agricul- 
cultural  work,  thorough  knowledge  of  purebred 
stock,  A.R.  work,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
garden,  greenhouse  and  landscape  work,  un¬ 
limited  experience  in  raising  poultry,  turkeys 
and  water-fowl,  familiar  with  all  construction 
work;  willing  to  develop  old  or  new  estate 
where  neatness,  thrift  and  honesty  are  appre¬ 
ciated;  no  tobacco  or  profanity;  married,  Ameri¬ 
can,  no  children;  excellent  references.  Address 
F.  E.  LATHAM,  South  Lincoln,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted — Companion,  care  of  invalid; 

references.  Phone  LIBERTY  4210,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn. 

POSITION  wanted — Estate  or  farm  manager 
available  after  November  1;  man  with  proven 
ability,  experienced  in  all  branches;  farming 
on  large  scale  with  modern  machinery,  building 
and  development;  production  and  making  grade 
A  and  certified  milk  with  over  100 .  head  regis¬ 
tered  cattle;  college  and  Graham  school  train¬ 
ing;  poultry.  ADVERTISER  7019,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SAA'ISS  farmer  wants  position  on  a  dairy  farm; 

handy  with  all  machinery;  small  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7022,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  farm;  best 
reference;  no  bad  habits.  ADVERTISER  7024, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager  desires  position,  age  28, 
married;  10  years’  experience  in  all  branches, 
specializing  in  egg  production  and  baby  chick 
raising;  best  references.  BOX  117,  Palatine 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 


AVAILABLE  immediately,  refined  American, 
age  32,  married,  2  children,  desires  a  position 
of  responsibility  with  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  as  caretaker  or  superintendent  on  farm  or 
estate,  or  will  consider  any  honest,  straight-for¬ 
ward  business  proposal;  having  had  both  forestry 
and  agricultural  experience  and  education  I  am 
in  a  position  to  take  complete  charge- of  opera¬ 
tions;  am  able  to  furnish  excellent  references; 
please  state  salary  and  living  accommodations. 
ADA'ERTISER  7027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  experienced,  middle-aged;  wife,  house¬ 
work;  one  child:  estate  or  farm;  please  state 
wages.  ADA'ERTISER  7028,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVORKING  farm  manager,  clean,  physical  cul¬ 
ture  family,  I’rotestant-Americans,  handle  50 
cows;  highest  reference;  commercial  and  estate; 
life-time  experience;  bid.  milk  route,  life  ex¬ 
periences  retail;  handle  anything:  no  respecters 
iiours;  salary,  one  good  man  or  shares;  will  in¬ 
vest.  ADVERTISER  7030,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  proven  ability  all  branches, 
life-long  experience,  training,  desires  respon¬ 
sible  position.  ADVERTISER  7031,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER-SUPERINTENDENT,  high-grade, 
thoroughly  qualified,  experienced  in  all  es¬ 
tate  requirements:  married,  American;  36.  MR. 
E.,  Route  6,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


POSITION  wanted  on  commercial  poultry  farm. 
HARRY  BUCKLEY,  Gen.  Del.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  sober,  desires  position  on 
modern  poultry  farm.  Orange  or  Sullivan 
County:  experienced;  $50  month  and  mainten¬ 
ance.  HANSEN,  160  Smith  St,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  superintendent,  estate  manager  or  head 
gardener  open  for  engagement,  having  had  life 
experience  in  all  its  branches;  I  am  married 
ami  have  one  daughter;  can  furnish  best  of 
reference  from  past  employer.  ADVERTISER 
7033,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


COUPLE,  Swedish-German,  childless,  excellent 
caretakers  of  estate,  want  position;  wages 
$150;  all-around  mechanic,  housekeeper;  best 
references.  PALMER,  Cannoiulale,  Conn. 


CHEF,  white,  single,  35  years  old,  small  tea¬ 
room  or  institution;  good  experience.  GEO. 
SMITH,  Box  354,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


FARM  to  operate  on  percentage,  main  highway, 
near  city;  college  and  practical  experience, 
management,  developing,  building,  marketing. 
ADA’ERTISER  7041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  long  experience,  good 
reference,  able  to  take  full  charge,  desires 
position;  state  particulars  in  reply.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  6985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  thoroughly  trained  and 
experienced  in  all  branches,  desires  position 
where  honest,  conscientious  work  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  ADVERTISER  7043,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  foreman  or  caretaker 
on  private  estate,  by  American,  married,  no 
children,  age  39;  no  couple  job,  no  men  to 
board.  ADVERTISER  7038,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  gardener  wants  position  as  care¬ 
taker  or  manager  on  gentleman’s  place  or 
lodge  or  camp;  thoroughly  experienced  in  land¬ 
scape  garden  work,  fruit,  forest  work,  care  of 
stock,  poultry,  grading  roads,  building  rustic 
work;  best  of  reference  as  to  ability  and  repu¬ 
tation;  a  congenial  place  where  conscientious 
work  is  appreciated  is  more  important  than  big 
wages.  ADA’ERTISER  7039,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
Highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  Y'ork,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  Columbia,  Greene  or 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


25-ACRE  poultry  farm,  capacity  2,000  layers, 
4,000  chicks,  dwelling  house,  double  garage, 
with  100  Leghorns  and  some  poultry  equipment. 
D.  J.  PIERRE,  R.  2,  Wyoming,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Opportunity  for  man  and  wife  to 
operate  large  boarding-house  or  as  small  hotel, 
in  wonderful  climate,  growing  town ;  35  rooms,  10 
baths,  new  heating  system;  half  on  mortgage. 
THE  JACKSON,  Ilammonton,  N.  J. 


AVILL  swap  6  acres,  outbuildings,  suitable 
chickens,  large  8-room  house;  bridge  zone,  easy 
commuting  New  York  City,  for  farm  Northern 
Jersey,  Southern  New  York.  ARNOLD  NEAA'- 
MEIEIt,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  Otsego  County;  poultry, 
dairy.  Summer  home;  photo;  $1,700.  H. 
FITZGERALD,  It.  D.  3,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  to  buy  a  home  farm,  from  5  to  25 
acres,  with  some  woods  and  fruit  for  home 
use  near  brook;  not  over  $1,500;  no  objection 
against  distance  or  out-of-way  place,  witli  small 
buildings,  as  I  am  alone;  must  lay  protected 
from  the  north  side  by  hill  or  trees.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acres  of  good  land,  good  build¬ 
ings,  hundred  yards  from  State  highway; 
$3,700,  for  crops  and  all  for  quick  sale;  if  not 
interested  don’t  write.  ADA'ERTISER  7034, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nine-bedroom  hotel,  large  dining¬ 
room  and  kitchen;  fully  equipped  and  fur¬ 
nished;  grocery  store  in  collection,  newly  stocked, 
fixtures,  everything  complete;  dance  hall,  gas 
pumps;  price  $0,500,  $1,500  down.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  7021,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARM  for  sale,  44  acres  of  high  land,  5-room 
house  and  outbuildings;  good  truck  or  poul¬ 
try  farm;  price  $2,700.  ROSE  L.  HARRIS, 
Felton,  Del. 


260-ACRE  Delaware  County  dairy  farm,  good 
buildings,  22  cows,  team,  tools,  $7,000,  $2,000 
cash.  ADVERTISER  7023,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  197  acres,  two  miles  from 
Ballston,  N.  Y.,  on  improved  highway;  large 
colonial  mansion,  20  rooms,  2  baths,  steam  heat 
and  electricity;  two  sets  farm  buildings,  new 
stanchions  for  30  cows,  running  water  in  build¬ 
ings;  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  owner 
selling  on  account  of  advanced  age;  will  sell 
with  or  without  stock;  price  on  application. 
JAMES  II.  MALCOLM,  279  AVestern  Ave.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  store,  gas  station,  garage  for  repair 
work,  acre  of  level  land,  just  outside  large 
town,  with  unrestricted  parking  space.  BOX 
87,  AVaverly,  N.  Y. 


$1,500 — $500  cash  buys  3-acre,  100-tree  orchard; 

fine  for  bungalows,  great  water  privileges, 
lovely  boating  and  bathing  for  miles;  near  city 
Middletown.  BOX  41,  Highview,  N.  Y'. 


AVANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  small 
farm  in  Jersey,  commuting  distance  of  New 
York:  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADA'ERTIS¬ 
ER  7029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHEAP,  near  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  3%-aere  chick¬ 
en  and  truck  farm;  house,  barn,  furniture, 
tools.  N.  AVHITTIER,  232  N.  11th  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


EXCHANGE  or  sell  village  property,  7-room 
house,  improvements;  960  feet  waterfront; 
for  small  poultry-fruit  farm;  see  my  property 
first.  MELL,  Rosendale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  farm  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment,  17  miles  north  of  Syracuse, 
main  highway,  high  school,  good  location.  T. 
It.  SNOAV,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.;  write  for  description  and  terms. 


FOR  SALE— Hi  acres  clear  for  farming;  fruit 
trees,  barn,  chicken  coops,  10-room  house, 
bath,  lavatory,  running  water,  and  acetylene 
gas;  near  school,  State  road  and  bus  line;  3% 
miles  from  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  1  mile 
from  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  price  $6,000,  mort¬ 
gage  $3,000.  It.  HERAVIG,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  good  farms  with  stock,  bar¬ 
gains.  AA'rite  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


AVANTED  to  rent,  chicken  farm,  near  good 
road,  preferably  with  option  of  buying;  full 
particulars,  price  and  condition  in  first  letter. 
BOX  164,  Clinton,  N.  J. 


AVANTED  to  hire,  witli  privilege  of  bnying, 
small  farm  or  filling  station  on  main  road. 
ADA'ERTISER  7035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 245-acre  dairy  farm,  32  head  stock 
tuberculin  tested,  modern  home,  tenant  house, 
large  barn,  50  tons  hay,  all  crops,  silo;  $12,000, 
with  $3,000  cash,  good  terms.  Address  I’.  II. 
DRUMMOND,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 12-acre  farm  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; 

attractive  vine-covered  house,  good  barn,  large 
poultry  houses,  never  failing  well,  prolific  gar¬ 
den,  large  variety  of  fruit  trees  and  small 
fruits;  sale  price,  $800.  Inquire  MARY  KA- 
RIKKA,  It.  It.  26,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  small 
dairy  and  poultry  farm  between  Syracuse  and 
AVatertown.  F.  II.  AVILKER,  Center  Village, 
N.  Y. 


NEAV  JERSEY  dairy  farm,  106  acres,  1%  acres 
woodland;  land  all  tillable,  very  good  soil, 
lias  been  well  cared  for,  near  good  markets  and 
school;  large  house,  good  repair;  buildings  in 
good  repair,  botii  well  painted;  electricity  avail¬ 
able;  will  sell  reasonable  for  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7036,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOURIST  HOME  on  main  highway,  wonderful 
location  for  tea-room;  write  for  particulars. 
164  AV.  GENESEE  ST.,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


5A4  ACRES  in  village  on  Janies  River,  Virginia; 

two  good  buildings;  price  $800.  A.  HALL, 
Savannah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  at  half  price,  money-making  South¬ 
ern  Vermont  dairy  farm,  2i/>  miles  from  vil¬ 
lage,  handy  to  excellent  cream  market;  250 
acres,  2  modern  houses,  3  barns  full  of  hay,  up- 
to-date  milk  house,  ice  house,  hen  houses,  wagon 
sheds,  garages,  all  in  best  of  repair;  will  carry 
30  head  of  stock;  running  water  in  houses  and 
barns,  electricity  in  every  building,  telephone, 
big  sugar  lot,  some  timber,  plenty  wood;  great 
place  for  Summer  boarders,  overlooks  lake; 
owner  unable  to  carry  oil  on  account  of  ill 
health;  will  exchange  for  other  property,  New 
Y'ork  State  preferred;  one-man  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  desired;  write  owner.  ADVERTISER 
7047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AVILLIAM  II.  I’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

postpaid  third  zone.  CIIAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.,  extra  clover,  $6.60;  30  lbs., 
$3.75,  not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  free  price  list  of  other  con¬ 
tainers;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  5-lb.,  $1.15;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  RAY  0.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  Ills.,  $1.85;  buckwheat,  $1.65, 
postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60-ib.  cans 
clover,  light  amber  and  white  comb.  ROSCOE 
F.  AVIXS'ON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  hydraulic  cider  press,  60 
barrels  daily;  price  $1,000.  KLUEGEL,  Leeds, 
N.  Y. 


“DEPEAV'S  HONEY”— New  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.90  postpaid.  L.  A.  DEPEAV,  lit.  6, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  nut  fudge,  $l-a  lb.  RUBY  SNOAV, 
North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


COUNTRY  board,  farm  home,  all  conveniences; 
hunting.  MRS.  BURR  DEWEY,  Mansfield,  l’a. 


VERMONT  extracted  honey,  unheated,  crystal¬ 
lizing;  10  pounds,  $2.50  delivered.  CARL 
JOHNSON,  Pomfret,  Vt. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


FINE  quality  white  clover  extracted  honey,  60 
lbs.,  $6.50;  120  lbs.,  $12.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


NEAV  crop,  exquisite,  pure  clover  honey;  five- 
pouml  pail,  $1.25;  six  pails,  $0  postpaid. 
HOLLY'IIOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Muss. 


FOR  SALE — About  50  colonies  of  bees  and  com¬ 
plete  equipment.  AVliat’s  your  best  offer? 
Write  for  further  particulars.  JONAS  COL¬ 
LIER,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  15,000  capacity  Hall  incubators 
with  automatic  turners;  late  model  No.  5, 
suitable  for  upper  or  lower  deck.  IIALL 
BROTHERS,  AVallingford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Candee  incubator,  3,600  capacity, 
also  Hall  incubator,  6,000  capacity,  botii  in 
good  condition;  price  low.  FAIItVIEAV  POUL 
TRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Heats 


Rooms 


“With  our  Bulldog  Furnace  we  use  about  2Vi  tons  of  coal  a  winter  on  the  average,  and  it  is  cozy  all  the  time.  We  have 
only  a  6-room  house  so  we  just  use  a  third  of  the  grate.  Three  cheers  for  the  ‘Bulldog’ !  ” —  F.  H.  Taylor,  Dunning,  Nebr. 


“Does  the  Work  of  3  Stoves” 

“This  is  my  third  winter  with  the  Bulldog.  It  does  the 
work  of  3  coal  stoves  that  I  used,  which  only  warmed 
up  part  of  the  house  and  not  very  well  at  that.  My  Bull¬ 
dog  not  only  does  that,  but  heats  3  rooms  upstairs,  with 
great  satisfaction.  My  house  is  located  in  a  very  cold 
place,  with  no  protection  at  all.  It  is  the  easiest  furnace 
to  handle  I  have  yet-seen.” 

— E.  C.  Biplock,  105  Elm  St.,  Camden,  Me. 

3  Tons  Heats  8  Rooms 

“My  furnace  has  been  in-use  for  3  years  and  our  8-room 
house  is  always  warm,  including  floors.  I  used  3  tons  of 
hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat  our  8-room  house.  You  can 
use  anything  that  will  burn  in  the  Bulldog.  We  often 
warm  and  remove  the  dampness  during  a  stormy  period 
in  summer  with  waste  paper.” 

— Lester  F.  Coons,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


40  Below  Outside;  75  Above  Inside 

“I  must  say  that  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  Bulldog 
furnace,  as  it  doesn’t  take  much  fuel  to  keep  the  house 
warm.  I  am  using  wood  and  green  wood  at  that!  It  has 
been  around  40  below  zero  outside,  but  have  had  no 
trouble  keeping  the  temperature  up  around  70  or  75.  I 
have  7  rooms  and  bath,  so,if  does  all  you  claim  for  it. 
If  1  were  to  buy  another  furnace,  it  would  be  a  Bulldog 
every  time.” 

— A.  P.  Nelson,  Oakdale  Farm,  Frederic,  Wis. 

Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half ! 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7-'room  house  before  I 
got  the  Bulldog  and  our  house  was  always  cold.  With 
the  Bulldog  it  only  takes  half  as  much  coal  and  we  had 
weather  below  zero,  and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm 
in  the  morning  when  we  got  up.” 

Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211  W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokiu,  Pa. 


Bulldog  Is  Just  What  He  Wanted 

“I  wanted  a  square  heater  that  would  not  take  up  half 
my  cellar,  also  one  with  a  square  fire  box,  so  my  fire 
would  burn  even.  I  lived  in  a  place  with  a  furnace  hav¬ 
ing  a  round  fire  box  and  never  had  an  even  fire.  I 
wanted  a  heater  that  would  not  break  my  back  to  shake 
it,  one  that  would  save  coal  and  give  me  heat.  I  have 
it  today  installed  in  my  cellar;  It  is  a  Bulldog.” 

— Robert  P.  Carter,  Kingston,  N. 

“Heats  as  Good  as  Ever !” 

“In  regard  to  our  Bulldog  Furnace:  Our  furnace  has 
been  in  use  6  years  and  it  heats'as  good  as  ever.” 

— Arthur  Cloepfil,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Rock  Port,  Mo. 

Fuel  Saved  Pays  for  Furnace 

“This  is  the  second  winter  I  have  used  the  Bulldog  and 
the  savings  in  my  coal  bills  have  paid  for  my  furnace. 

—Milton  E.  Spain,  Casey,  la. 


No  Money  Down! 


Small  Monthly  Payments— Installed 
Almost  as  Easily  as  a  Cook  Stove! 


The  Bulldog  comes  completely  erected  and  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  Then,  if  satisfied,  you 
make  only  small  monthly  payments  at  our  remarkably  low  price.  DON’T  put  up  with  ola 

Bulldog  Furnace  COay  5  fashioned  stoves  or  some  worn  out  furnace,  when  you  can  so  EASILY  have  the  greatest  fuel  saver 

19th  and  California  Ave.,  Dept,  30*76  Chicago  |  made.  Factory  connections  both  East  and  West  and  we  ship  from  the  nearest  point.  Write  now. 

Withoul  oWigating  me,  please  send  me  your  free  catalog  and  J  «T  WB  W  VU  _  rp.4r|W 

specal  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Furnace  S  WntC  lOf  FREE  BOOK  TOUStj 

^  ™  “  "D  “D  j  While  this  Special  Offer  Lasts / 

■  Learn  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want — where  you  sive  oblong  fire-pot  is  not  only  ideal  for  coal,  butea* 

Sfroot  AJJrooe  9  want  it— and  save  money !  Remember  the  Bulldog  is  ables  you  to  keep  a  wood  fire  over  night.  Kemem 

otrt,ei  stuaress -  ■  different — and  better  !  Complete  combustion  of  gases  — the  Bulldog  is  sent  for  free  inspection.  j 

■  saves  25%  of  your  fuel  bill.  Exclusive  Gable -Top  monthly  payments  at  an  amazingly  low  price,  oe 

,j'0UJn  *  Radiator  receives  all  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire.  Exclu*  for  Free  Book  TODAY! 

Co'unty . .  j  BULLDOG  FURNACE  CO  •  f  Dept.  30-76  Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Horticultural  Exhibits  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 

By  H .  B.  Tukey 


HERE  is  110  mistaking  the  general 
rounding  out  of  what  used  to  be 
called  the  “Fruit  Exhibit”  to  what 
is  now  more  properly  called  the  "Hor¬ 
ticultural  Exhibit,”  at  the  New  York 
Fair  at  Syracuse,  held  this  year  from 
August  26  to  31.  Looking  back  eight  or  10  years 
one  saw  the  fruit  exhibit  predominating  in  the  large 
ball  which  now  houses  horticultural  products,  but 
with  manufactured  products  such  as  furnaces, 
radios,  clothes  and  washing  machines  occupying  a 
conspicuous  part.  Today,  all  the  articles  of  manu¬ 
facture  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  places  have 
come  vegetables  in  ever-increasing  quantity,  more 
flowers,  seed  and  grain,  and  finally  ornamental  nur¬ 
sery  plantings.  After  all,  does  not  this  general 
shift  of  affairs  reflect  what  is  occurring  in  America 
as  a  whole,  that  is,  the  heightened  interest  in  vege¬ 
table  products,  flowers,  and  ornamental  plantings, 
while  fruit  is  no  more  than  holding 
its  own? 

The  fruit  exhibit  was,  however,  as 
good  as  in  any  past  year.  Following 
the  arrangement  of  previous  years, 
with  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva 
occupying  one  end  of  the  hall,  with 
long  tables  of  plate  and  collection  ex¬ 
hibits  extending  down  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  building,  and  with  county 
and  Grange  exhibits  in  booths  along 
the  side,  and  here  and  there  through 
the  center,  it  was  a  very  effective  ar¬ 
rangement.  There  were  not  so  many 
exhibits  by  organized  groups,  and  there 
may  not  have  been  quite  as  many 
plates  as  last  year,  but  the  gain  in 
collections  and  in  50  apples  of  a  kind, 
easily  made  up  for  the  shortage.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  more  effective 
displays  are  not  those  of  the  larger  col¬ 
lections  rather  than  the  individual 
plate  entries.  It  is  hard  to  improve 
upon  a  long  table  covered  with  groups 
of  50  apples  of  quality  and  color,  and 
there  is  something  about  the  general 
uniformity  of  a  farm  collection  of  fruit, 
for  example,  that  makes  a  very  pretty 
picture.  A  decided  improvement  this 
year  was  the  larger  lettering  for  names 
of  fruits,  adding  to  the  educational 
value. 

I11  the  Farm  Bureau  fruit  exhibits 
there  was  a  close  race  between  Seneca 
and  Ulster  counties,  Seneca  finally 
emerging  the  winner,  and  Ulster  a 
close  second.  Both  exhibits**  were  well 
rounded  with  all  classes  of  fruits, 
though  Ulster  County,  probably  be¬ 
cause  of  a  more  advanced  season, 
showed  moi*e  color.  Cayuga's  well- 
labelled  arrangement  took  third  place, 
and  Schuyler  County  took  fourth  with 
a  display  which  featured  grapes. 

In  the  class  of  general  county  ex¬ 
hibits,  there  were  eight  entries.  Cort¬ 
land  County  was  awarded  first  place 
with  a  flood-lighted  display  of  milk, 
eggs  and  general  farm  products,  featuring  the  dairy 
cow  as  the  keystone  of  county  prosperity.  Schuyler 
County  was  second  in  an  exhibit  which  emphasized 
diversity  of  farming  in  that  region,  and  which 
showed  the  roads  which  lead  to  nearby  markets. 
Yates  County  with  a  bearing  grapevine  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme  was  awarded  third.  All  the  exhibits 
were  worth  while.  Schenectady  County  displayed 
its  proximity  to  markets  and  the  diversity  of  its 
crops:  Genesee  County  showed  its  adaptability  to 
a  wide  variety  of  crops  from  grain,  potatoes,  milk, 
canning  crops  and  eggs,  to  wool  and  animal  prod¬ 
ucts;  Chemung  County  also  featured  a  general  line 
of  products,  including  tobacco;  Chautauqua  County 
displayed  grapes  and  grape  juice,  evaporated  and 
dry-milk  products,  and  a  general  line  of  produce,  and 
Herkimer  County  featured  dairy  products  and  re¬ 
forestation  projects.  Besides  being  most  excellent 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  fair,  exhibits  of  this  kind 
must  have  a  great  value  to  the  counties  themselves 
in  helping  them  to  take  stock  of  themselves,  and 
crystallize  opinion  upon  what  they  are  best  suited 
to  produce. 

To  complete  the  group  awards,  Onondaga  County 


was  first  in  the  Home  Bureau  exhibits,  with  a  dis¬ 
play  of  house-furnishing ;  Wayne  was  second  with 
hooked  rug  craft,  and  Allegany  was  third  with  chil¬ 
dren's' clothing.  Among  the  Granges,  North  Manlius 
was  first  with  a  general  line  of  produce ;  Baldwins- 
ville  was  second  with  cabbage  taking  the  center  of 
the  stage;  Marcellus  Grange  was  awarded  third, 
showing  an  auto  truck  bound  for  the  fair,  made 
from  cobs  of  corn,  and  Cicero  Grange  took  fourth.  In 
the  competition  between  vegetable  associations,  first 
place  was  awarded  to  the  Albany  Market  Gardeners’ 
Co-operative  Association,  Inc. ;  second  to  the  Geneva 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  and  third  to  the 
Southern  Tier  Vegetable  Growers’  Association. 

But  to  return  to  the  fruit  exhibits,  one  of  the 
amusing  things  was  the  great  intei’est  in  a  banana 
ti*ee  with  a  cluster  of  ripening  bananas,  grown  by 
the  Department  of  Parks  of  Syracuse,  in  whose 
“shade”  from  time  to  time  basked  prominent  fruit 


growers  and  others  interested  in  agriculture,  appar¬ 
ently  oblivious  of  the  recent  urge  for  a  tariff  upon 
bananas  because  of  the  competition  of  that  “fruit” 
with  New  Yoi-k  State  grown  fruits.  The  banana 
trust  would  get  a  good  laugh  out  of  the  free  publicity 
given  its  product  right  in  the  midst  of  a  fruit  show 
for  New  York  grown  produce.  Thei-e  is  no  thought 
of  criticism  in  these  remarks ;  it  rather  shows  that 
xhe  enmity  towards  the  banana  was  apparently  not 
so  far-reaching  after  all. 

The  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  occupied 
larger  space  than  ever  before,  bringing  together  for 
the  first  time  its  activities  in  all  lines,  from  dairying, 
through  bacteriology,  spray  materials,  insects,  seed 
inspection,  fertilizer  inspection,  canning  crops,  or¬ 
chard  management,  breeding  of  fruits,  and  plant 
propagation.  Probably  greatest  interest  was  shown 
in  the  nectarines,  or  “fuzzless  peaches,”  as  they  are 
called.  With  a  good  coloring  of  red  these  smooth- 
skin  peaches  present  an  attractive  appearance. 
Brown  rot  has  been  a  serious  handicap  to  their  cul- 
ture  in  the  past,  but  now  with  improved  methods  of 
spraying,  the  nectarine  may  be  on  its  way  back  to 
prominence.  "Surecrop”  is  one  of  the  better  varieties. 


Among  new  peaches,  a  new  variety,  Sunbeam,  was 
as  handsome  appearing  a  peach  as  the  writer  has 
ever  seen.  Introduced  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  it  represents  an  early  semi- 
freestone  yellow  peach  of  excellent  quality,  its 
golden  yellow  is  blushed  and  mottled  with  a  bright 
attractive  red.  Three  products  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  also  aroused  favorable  comment, 
namely  Pioneer,  an  improved  Carman,  and  Oriole 
and  Goldfinch,  two  yellow  peaches  of  Elberta  type 
ripening  well  before  that  variety. 

New  apples  of  the  McIntosh  type  that  were  shown 
were  Early  McIntosh,  Milton,  Cortland  and  Ma- 
coun.  The  fruits  of  Milton  were  large  in  size,  a  bit 
irregular  in  shape,  and  seemingly  further  advanced 
in  season  of  ripening  than  they  have  been  said  to 
be.  Early  McIntosh,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  not 
quite  so  early  in  ripening  as  it  was  first  credited 
with  being,  though  its  symmetry,  color  and  quality 
are  certainly  excellent  characters. 
Cortland  and  Macoun  seem  to  be  hold¬ 
ing  their  own  as  varieties  of  McIntosh 
type  to  supplement  McIntosh. 

Three  new  Delicious  types  of  promise 
are  Orleans,  Newfane  and  Medina. 
Orleans  did  not  show  as  much  color  as 
the  other  two;  Newfane  is  practically 
a  sweet  apple ;  which  leaves  Medina  as 
the  most  promising  of  the  three  from 
experiences  to  date.  All  three  are  well 
worth  watching  where  a  Delicious-type 
fruit  is  desired,  and  where  Delicious 
itself  does  not  size  up  well. 

An  interesting  display  of  filberts  at¬ 
tracted  attention,  ranging  from  The 
large  Barcelona  and  Du  Chilly  grown 
extensively  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  down 
to  the  smaller  Kentish  Cob,  the  pur- 
ple-liusked  Purple  Aveline,  the  red- 
husked  Red  Aveline,  and  the  normally 
whitish-green-husked  White  Aveline. 

Plums,  being  the  one  fruit  which  had 
developed  color  at  this  early  date,  were 
shown  rather  extensively.  There  were 
to  be  seen  the  Gi-een  Gage  or  Reiue 
Claude  types,  the  Yellow  Egg  varie¬ 
ties,  the  roundish  blue  plums  of  Dia¬ 
mond  type,  the  longer  ones  of  Brad¬ 
shaw  type,  the  small  round  sweetish 
Mirabelle  sorts,  the  blue  tart  Dam¬ 
sons,  the  watery  oval  reddish  Wild 
Goose  kinds,  and  the  larger  yellow  and 
reddish  Japanese  varieties.  Plums 
cover  a  wide  range  of  shapes,  sizes, 
colors,  textui'es,  flavors  and  seasons, 
and  justly  make  a  strong  appeal  To  rhe 
amateur. 

The  tomato  came  into  its  own  in  an 
extensive  collection  of  varieties  and 
types,  presenting  the  standard  John 
Baer,  large  yellow-fruited  kinds,  rhe 
small  whitish  Snowball,  the  delkare- 
blushed  Peach,  and  all  the  other  ^mail¬ 
er  sorts  ranging  from  Red  Currant  to 
Red  Gi’ape,  Red  Plum,  Yellow  Cherry 
and  Yellow  Pear,  the  name  being  quite 
descriptive  of  the  variety  in  each  in¬ 
stance.  It  was  shown  that  tomatoes  respond  to 
heavy  applications  of  complete  fertilizers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  high  in  phosphoric  acid.  Incidentally, 
fertilizers  should  be  put  into  the  ground  in  an  op¬ 
eration  separate  from  the  planting  of  peas  or  beans, 
otherwise  serious  damage  may  result  to  the  seed. 
Varieties  of  peppers  included  the  large  block' 
Chinese  Giant,  the  long  shoestring-like  Long  R'd 
Cayenne,  the  tiny  Small  Chili,  and  the  large  Hat 
Salad  Pimento. 

A  new  feature  was  the  exhibit  on  propagation  of 
evergreens,  roses  and  fruit  trees,  showing  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  grow  plants  of  these  kinds  and 
the  methods  employed.  A  small  cutting  of  arboi 
vitae  made  in  August  of  1929,  for  example,  v.as 
shown  in  successive  steps  year  after  year  until  n 
had  reached  a  salable  plant  by  1935.  Likewise  tin 
steps  in  producing  a  rose  were  shown  from  the  f-et-d 
collected  in  1929,  through  the  seedling,  the  budding 
operation,  the  young  bud,  and  the  salable  rose  bush 
in  1932.  An  apple  tree  carried  the  same  scheme  t"- 
fruit  trees  from  the  seed  in  1929,  the  seedling  ju 
1930,  budded  stock  in  1931,  yearling  tree  in  1032. 
and  two-year  tree  ready  for  sale  in  1933. 


One  Method  of  Handling  Apples.  Fig.  610 
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Added  to  all  this  were  electric  fly-traps,  a  display 
of  the  importance  of  securing  finely  divided  sulphur 
for  orchard  dusting,  an  exhibit  of  good  and  bad  grass 
and  grain  seeds,  and  more  other  little  interesting 
(Kids  and  ends  than  there  is  space  to  include. 

The  flower  show  with  its  orchids,  table  decora¬ 
tions,  roses,  Dahlias.  Gladioli  and  perennials,  was 
as  pretty  as  ever.  The  appearance  of  evergreens  on 
display  is  a  good  sign.  Full  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  display  their  wares  might  be  taken  to 
good  advantage  by  other  nurserymen.  Judging  by 
the  inquiries  about  ornamental  plants,  both  the  fair 
and  the  growers  of  ornamental  plants  might  bene¬ 
fit  by  becoming  interested  in  each  other. 


A  Grower  of  Prize  Apples 

THE  registration  clerks  at  the  State  Fair  know 
the  number  of  C.  H.  Mills  of  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y., 
without  consulting  their  books,  this  year.  The  rea¬ 
son  underlying  is  that  out  of  72  entries  by  Mr.  Mills, 
(jf,  drew  prizes,  and  most  of  these  ribbons  were  blue. 
Aside  from  plates  of  miscellaneous  varieties,  the  en¬ 
tries  which  brought  first  money  ran  as  follows: 
“Best  15  Varieties,”  “Best  10  Varieties,”  “Best  5 
Varieties,”  “Best  5  Varieties  for  Dessert,"  “Best 
Bushel  of  Wealthies,”  “Best  Bushel  of  Kings,”  “Best 
Bushel  of  McIntosh,”  “Best  Barrel  of  Wealthies,” 
“Best  Barrel  of  Twenty-ounce.”  A  bushel  of 
Clapp's  Favorite  and  of  Duchess  pears  brought  first 
prize  also.  Second  premium  was  awarded  the  farm 
collection  (30  kinds),  and  the  best  50  apples. 

Mr.  Mills  does  not  cross  apple  growing  with  dairy¬ 
ing  or  truck  farming.  In  actual  fact  a  cow  is  not 
allowed  on  any  of  his  farms,  but  when  he  started 
his  first  orchard  he  grew  strawberries 
and  bramble  berries  between  the  rows 
of  apple  trees.  His  method  of  plant¬ 
ing  an  orchard  today  is  to  use  twice 
as  many  trees  as  needed,  and  after 
getting  a  few  crops  from  the  young 
trees,  he  cuts  out  every  other  one. 

These  trees  are  brought  into  bearing 
at  the  age  of  10  years,  and  from  them 
are  taken  much  of  the  prize  fruit. 

“I  could  go  into  most  anybody's  or¬ 
chard  and  find  prize  apples,”  asserted 
Mr.  Mills  modestly.  “Not  many,  per¬ 
haps,  but  some.  Most  people  are  not 
able  to  tell  their  prize  apples.” 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Mills  is 
still  setting  out  orchards  in  these  days 
of  land  depression,  when  abandoned 
farms  are  being  offered  at  any  price 
by  people  who  have  not  been  able  to 
find  money  in  soil.  Communities  in 
this  frame  of  mind  are  beholden  to 
this  orchardist  for  new  and  better  methods  and  for 
the  seeing  of  its  unwanted  farms  in  blossom  and  in 
bearing.  u- 


Growing  Large  Onions 

I  wish  some  information  about  the  possibility  of  grow¬ 
ing  Bermuda  onions  here  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  not  from 
seed,  but  by  setting  out  the  plants  shipped  from  some 
Southern  State.  A-  G-  v- 

HE  onion  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  vege¬ 
tables  raised  either  by  seed  or  plant.  Each 
method  has  its  own  advantage.  If  plants  are  used, 
if  should  be  for  a  market  where  the  onions  are  sold 
by  the  piece  as  they  grow  too  large  to  sell  by  the 
bushel.  There  are  more  bushels  per  acre  by  the  seed 
method. 

One  great  advantage  in  setting  the  plants  is  that 
the  ground  where  they  are  set  can  be  prepared  as 
soon  as  the  soil  can  be  plowed,  and  then  harrowed 
or  cultivated  every  week  until  the  plants  are  set  the 
last  week  in  April  or  first  week  in  May,  which  will 
destroy  most  of  the  weed  seed  that  would  germinate 
before  the  plants  are  set.  This  procedure  cannot  be 
followed  where  seed  is  sown  as,  to  insure  a  good 
crop  of  onions  from  seed,  the  seed  must  be  sown  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  possible.  A  great  many 
“thick  necks”  will  occur  if  seed  is  sown  later. 

We  can  grow  our  own  plants  without  sending 
•south  for  them,  and  have  much  better  plants  to  set 
ar  your  convenience. 

Make  a  cold-frame  now  by  using  a  16-ft.  board 
1  ft.  wide  for  top  and  a  16-ft.,  8-in.  board  for  bot¬ 
tom.  Nail  6-ft.  boards  on  ends,  this  will  give  a 
frame  that  can  be  covered  with  five  3x6  sashes. 
Prepare  the  soil  at  once  by  digging  in  plenty  of  well- 
rotted  manure.  As  freezing  weather  sets  in  put  the 
sash  on  the  frame,  so  the  frost  will  not  get  very 
deep  in  the  bed.  About  February  1  sow  eight  rows 
01  seed  under  each  sash  about  V>  in.  deep.  This 
sash  should  then  be  covered  by  straw  mats  to  keep 
1’ed  from  freezing.  When  the  young  plants  are  6  in. 
high  and  about  as  thick  as  a  pencil  they  should  be 


pulled  and  about  one-third  of  tops  cut  off.  Clip  the 
roots  if  too  long,  as  they  will  set  much  better  and 
not  double  up.  As  they  are  clipped  place  in  pails 
in  which  have  about  2  in.  of  water. 

Of  course  the  ground  where  they  are  to  be  set 
must  be  prepared  before  this,  by  plowing,  harrowing 
and  dragging  until  it  is  as  smooth  and  level  as  a 
floor.  Every  hour  spent  in  getting  the  ground  in 
ideal  condition,  will  save  you  two  later  on.  The 
plants  should,  be  set  in  rows,  12  in.  apart  and  6  in. 
apart  in  the  row.  I  use  a  hand  “dibble"  with  12 
pegs  nailed  6  in.  apart,  so  when  this  is  pressed  in 
the  soil  it  makes  12  holes  at  a  time  1  in.  deep.  The 
plants  are  then  placed  in  the  holes  by  a  boy  followed 
by  another  person  pressing  the  soil  to  the  plant. 

I  prefer  the  Prizetaker  to  the  Bermuda ;  the  Prize- 
taker  is  more  of  a  globe  shape  and  has  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  market  than  the  Bermuda.  I  have 
grown  them  13  in.  in  circumference  in  this  manner 
and  they  took  first  premium  in  the  Inter-State  Fair 
at  Trenton.  Use  at  least.  I1/*  tons  of  5-12-10  ferti¬ 
lizer  per  acre.  Sow  this  broadcast  before  harrowing. 
I  prefer  the  fertilizer  to  manure,  as  one  has  less 
weeds  to  contend  with,  less  “thick  necks”  and  better 
bulbs.  WM.  PERKINS. 


Improvement  of  Rural  Cemeteries 

HO  would  not  say  after  looking  at  the  accom¬ 
panying  photograph  that  it  pays  to  make  con¬ 
siderable  outlay  in  labor  and  money  in  order  to  have 
a  rural  cemetery  in  proper  condition?  It  is  not 
only  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  the  passersby,  but  in  a 
distinct  way  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  those  who  have 


had  the  remains  of  relatives  buried  there.  A  well- 
kept  cemetery  is  an  attractive  spot  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  if  in  walking  through  clothing  is  torn  by 
briars  or  adorned  by  burs,  one  is  not  likely  to  enter 
it  often. 

The  cemetery  here  illustrated  was  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion,  though  scythe-mowed  once  each  year.  The 
fence  was  a  wood  structure,  more  or  less  dilapidated 
and  in  need  of  paint.  But  the  crisis  was  reached 
when  a  dealer  in  monuments  removed  one  which  he 
said  was  unpaid  for.  These  things  led  up  to  the 
thought  of  incorporating,  when  a  monument  could 
neither  be  placed  in  the  cemetery  nor  removed  from 
it  without  a  permit  from  the  board  of  trustees.  A 
wealthy  man  has  also  endowed  this  burying  place 
sufficiently  to  provide  a  good  steel  fence  as  shown, 
with  gate  posts  and  corner  posts  of  cement  blocks. 
The  gates  are  of  steel,  double  and  provided  with 
ample  fasteners. 

In  undertaking  to  rescue  the  grounds  from  the 
clutch  of  briars,  myrtle  and  various  other  perennial 
plants,  it  was  ncessary  to  remove  all  footstones,  rose 
bushes,  etc.  Then  the  ground  was  plowed,  mostly 
with  one  horse,  though  in  some  of  the  toughest 
places,  two  were  necessary.  Of  course,  the  monu¬ 
ments  are  set  in  line,  which  makes  it  convenient 
for  lawn-mowing,  as  it  is  now  done  five  times  each 
year  with  a  power  lawn  mower.  After  plowing  the 
turf  was  removed  from  the  cemetery,  and  the  soil 
was  raked  and  fertilized  before  grass  seed  was  sown. 
Removing  the  turf  revealed  the  location  of  all  un¬ 
marked  graves,  and  these  were  designated  by  small 
iron  crosses. 

Returning  to  the  removal  of  a  monument  for  al¬ 
leged  lapse  of  payment  the  case  was  carried  into 
court  on  the  plea  that  the  stone  was  fully  paid  for. 
The  plaintiff  won  the  case,  and  the  judge  branded  it 
as  one  of  the  most  heinous  pieces  of  grave  robbery 
on  record. 

A  caretaker  is  employed  to  look  after  the  place, 
and  he  is  provided  with  ample  tools  to  carry  on  the 
work.  A  vault  provides  storage  room  for  all  tools 


as  wrell  as  a  place  for  bodies  when  conditions  are 
unsuitable  for  opening  a  grave. 

Burial  lots  here  are  of  reasonable  price  consider¬ 
ing  the  fine  care  given  the  place.  A  12x20  lot  sells 
for  .$20  to  $25  according  to  its  nearness  to  a  drive¬ 
way.  It  has  been  found  business  economy  to  use  a 
power  lawn-mower,  which  cost  $350,  as  the  place  can 
now  be  kept  in  fine  order  by  an  outlay  of  about  $40  a 
year,  whereas  it  cost  $90  for  hand  mowing  before. 
In  fact  seven  acres  would  be  a  large  area  lo  cover 
with  a  hand  mower,  five  times  in  a  season. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  m.  drake. 


From  the  Ohio  State  Fair 

OUR  friend  Robert  Livingston,  of  Columbus,  sent 
the  following  note  during  the  recent  fair  week  : 

I  was  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  yesterday  afternoon  and 
evening  and  am  sure  it  is  the  best  and  biggest  ever. 
Our  wonderfully  fine  buildings  and  everything  else  that 
has  been  done  to  make  it  up-to-date  make  sharp  con¬ 
trast  with  the  crude  affair  that  we  used  to  have  in 
former  days. 

1  am  sure  there  never  was  such  a  show  as  is  up  in 
the  new  agricultural  and  horticultural  building,  farm 
products  of  all  kinds,  nine  or  10  fine  large  county  dis¬ 
plays,  also  private  and  market  garden  displays,  as  well 
as  single  entries.  Under  same  roof  are  the  fruit  and 
floral  and  honey  exhibits. 

They  are  trying  a  Junior  Fair  this  season,  and  I  was 
told  yesterday  it  was  a  great  success.  The  4-IT  club 
work  has  a  big  showing  and  the  Columbus  public  schools 
have  been  putting  up  a  lot  of  displays  the  past  few 
years. 

Mr.  Livingston,  who  knows  all  about  tomatoes, 
sends  the  following  rule  for  tomato  beverage,  which 
sounds  good : 

Tomato  Beverage. — Simmer  together  for  half  an 
hour  three  cups  tomato  juice,  two  cups  water,  one 
cup  celery,  one  single  bay  leaf,  one 
teaspoon  horseradish,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one  single  peppercorn,  one  slice 
onion.  Strain  and  cool.  Serve  cold. 
Will  keep  for  days  in  refrigerator. 
Above  serves  eight  persons. 

Tomato  juice  is  now  put  up  in  cans 
and  is  on  sale  by  grocers.  If  not  to  be 
had  use  a  can  of  tomatoes  and  strain 
out  juice.  Also  fresh  fruit  in  season 
may  be  used. 


From  the  Western  Adirondacks 

WE  ARE  having  some  dry  weath¬ 
er  now  (Sept.  4),  but  it  is  boost¬ 
ing  the  corn  along.  Early  potatoes  are 
poor ;  late  ones  a  little  better.  With 
the  light  crop  I  should  expect  them  to 
be  $2  or  more  this  Fall. 

The  road  superintendent  is  graveling 
the  road.  Dirt  roads  are  soon  torn 
up  by  automobiles.  Writing  this  makes  me  think  of 
a  water-break  the  town  superintendent  had  me  make 
on  the  main  road.  I  had  built  them  before  for 
horses  and  wagons,  but  this  was  the  first  one  I  had 
made  for  automobiles.  I  took  pains  and  built  what 
I  thought  a  good  water-break.  I  began  to  feel  proud 
of  my  good  job  when  on  came  the  superintendent 
who  told  me  I  should  nc  ke  it  smaller  as  they  would 
break  their  neck  going  over  it.  I  took  it  down  about 
one-half  when  along  came  a  friend  in  a  car.  As  he 
went  over  it  he  said,  “You  got  it  pretty  high,”  so  I 
took  it  down  one-half  more.  Soon  another  car  came, 
the  driver  going  a  little  fast.  As  he  went  over  it 
the  people  got  quite  a  jar,  so  I  took  it.  down  one-half 
again.  When  I  got  done  I  have  almost  none  at  all, 
so  you  see  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  a  dirt  road  when  you 
cannot  build  a  good  water-break. 

There  has  been  pretty  good  fishing  on  the  river 
this  year.  Hunting  will,  I  guess,  be  as  good  this 
Fall.  There  were  quite  a  few  deer  around  this 
Spring  but  they  will  be  pretty  wild  after  they  hear 
the  first  gun  crack  this  Fall.  a.  c. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Improving  a  Pasture 

My  upland  pasture  is  not  very  good.  Is  there  a  way 
that  I  could  get  it  seeded  to  Sweet  clover  for  pasture 
next  Summer  without  plowing  it?  The  pasture  is 
run  out,  mostly  white  grass  and  wild  daisies.  M.  E.  n. 
Pennsylvania. 

T  WOULD  not  be  possible  to  get  much  of  a  stand 
of  Sweet  clover  without  working  np  the  land  and 
giving  it  a  fair  chance.  Doubtless  this  soil  needs 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid  as  well  as  nitrogen.  If  it 
is  possible  to  harrow  the  ground  a  little,  apply  a  ton 
of  ground  limestone  to  the  acre  and  200  to  400  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate  in  Spring,  you  might  get  a  little 
Sweet  clover  to  grow,  though  we  should  not  feel  like 
depending  on  it  much.  This  treatment,  as  well  as 
scattering  100  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  high-grade  nitrate 
might  help  some  of  the  good  natural  grasses  now 
there.  It  might  pay  also  to  sow  8  lbs.  of  Timothy 
and  1  lbs.  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass  after  harrowing. 


A  Well-kept  Rural  Cemetery 
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Turkeys  in  Idaho;  Irrigation 

I  would  like  some  information  on  turkey  raising  in 
Idaho,  particularly  in  what  sections  of  the  State  they 
•ire  being  raised  or  can  be  raised.  Where  there  is  no 
irrigation,  is  there  sufficient  rainfall  to  bring  crops 
through  in  certain  sections?  I  know  there  is  a  lot  of 
waste  land  that  nobody  would  ever  think  of  putting  to 
use.  I  expect  to  be  in  Idaho  within  the  next  year.  I 
would  like  to  have  certain  information  beforehand. 

New  York.  J.  w. 

URKEY-RAISING  in  Idaho  is  practically  con¬ 
fined  to  the  north  side  of  the  Snake  River  Valley 
and  mostly  to  that  part  of  it  which  lies  in  the  south¬ 
west  part  of  the  State.  The  Snake  River  becomes 
the  line  between  Idaho  and  Oregon  about  150  miles 
northwest  of  where  I  live,  and  for  50  or  GO  miles 
after  this  many  turkeys  are  raised  in  Southeast 
Oregon. 

In  my  county  and  three  or  four  lying  with  it  along 
Snake  River  turkey  production  is  a  considerable 
business  and  flocks  of  from  200  to  2.000  are  kept  by 
a  good  many  farmers,  who  depend  on  them  for  quite 
a  large  part  of  their  cash  income,  turkey  raising  and 
dairying  being  usually  associated,  as  they  work  well 
together.  In  my  immediate  vicinity  some  of  the 
largest  flocks  in  the  State  are  kept.  They  are 
hatched  in  incubators  and  brought  up  in  brooders 
.iust  as  chickens  are,  and  with  no  more  trouble. 

Turkey  growers  have  two  or  three  big  associations 
and  pool  their  crop  when  ready  for  market.  They 
ask  for  bids  on  the  turkeys,  which  are  to  be  dressed 
and  delivered  at  the  car  door  where  they  are  paid 
for.  Large  dealers  such  as  the  big  poultry  and  pack¬ 
ing  companies  make  their  bids  and  the  highest  bid¬ 
der  gets  the  pool.  For  three  or  four  years  the  price 
has  ranged  right  around  42  cents  a  pound.  There 
are  three  pools  during  the  selling  season.  The  first 
is  sold  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade,  when  all  that  are 
ready  for  market  are  sold.  Another  pool  is  made  up 
for  the  Christmas  trade  and  still  another  some  time 
in  January.  The  birds  sold  in  this  pool  go  largely 
into  cold  storage  for  the  later  demand.  Turkeys 
hatched  in  the  Spring  and  well  taken  care  of  usually 
bring  around  $5  each  when  sold.  The  cost  of  raising 
them  depends  to  quite  an  extent  on  the  grasshopper 
crop.  If  grasshoppers  are  plentiful  they  are  kept 
through  the  Summer  at  small  cost;  if  they  are 
scarce,  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  keeping  a  turkey 
run  from  $1.50  to  $2.50.  This  is  mostly  guesswork 
as  no  one  seems  to  have  made  a  study  of  the  cost. 
So  far  no  serious  trouble  from  disease  has  appeared. 
In  our  rainless  climate,  with  sunshine  every  day 
from  the  time  the  turkeys  are  hatched  until  the  first 
pool  goes  to  market,  disease  does  not  have  much  of 
a  show. 


As  to  your  other  question,  Idaho  is  not  all  arid. 
The  northern  part  of  the  State  has  rain  enough  to 
produce  crops  without  irrigation.  This  is  the 
timbered  part  of  the  State.  Southern,  Southwestern 
and  Southeastern  Idaho,  which  contain  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  agricultural  land  of  the  State,  is 
counted  as  being  arid.  Where  I  live  the  rainfall  is 
about  six  inches  in  a  year,  principally  during  the 
Winter  months.  We  have  the  smallest  rainfall  of 
any  part  of  the  State.  East  of  where  I  live  about 
100  miles  is  a  great  stretch  of  country  where  dry 
farming  is  practiced,  and  wheat  is  practically  the 
only  crop  that  is  raised.  Dry  farming  requires  at 
least  14  inches  of  rainfall  to  produce  a  crop  of 
wheat  every  other  year.  Dry  farmers  raise  wheat 
on  one-half  of  their  land  one  year  and  let  the  other 
half  lie  fallow.  The  part  that  is  to  lie  fallow  is 
plowed  in  the  Fall  and  left  as  the  plow  turns  it  to 
catch  the  Winter  rains.  The  next  Spring  this  is 
harrowed  to  make  a  dust  mulch  to  prevent  the  water 
in  the  soil  from  evaporating,  and  this  harrowing  is 
repeated  often  until  time  to  sow  wheat  in  the  Fall. 
Half  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  sown  to  the  acre  and  the 
yield  runs  from  five  to  50  according  to  how  much 
rain  falls  during  the  Winter.  When  1  say  rain  I  in¬ 
clude  snow  also.  When  the  snowfall  is  light  the 
crop  is  short.  Naturally  this  dry  farming  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  gamble,  but  the  land  sells  at  a  low  price 
and  with  modern  implements  the  cost  of  raising  a 
crop  is  small,  so  on  the  whole  the  dry  farmers  who 
own  a  square  mile  or  more  of  land  get  along  very 
well.  A  small  crop  keeps  them  and  pays  expenses, 
and  a  big  crop  spells  wealth.  They  live  most  of  the 
year  in  towns,  going  out  to  seed  the  land  in  the  Fall 
and  then  letting  it  alone  until  it  is  ready  to  harvest, 
when  the  big  combines  cut  and  thrash  the  wheat  at 
one  operation.  The  Summer  work  of  harrowing  the 
fallow  land  takes  very  little  time  where  big  tractors 
go  over  a  square  mile  in  a  short  time. 

Gooding  Co.,  Idaho.  miller  purvis. 


Plan  Now  for  Early  Chicks  Next  Year 

PROBABLY  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
poultry  industry  during  the  past  two  years  is 
the  discovery  that  early  hatching  is  the  surest  safe¬ 
guard  against  serious  losses  in  chicken  rearing. 
Nearly  all  poultrymen  will  agree  that  the  two  most 
difficult  pests  to  control  in  chicken  rearing  in  the 
past  have  been  coccidiosis  and  intestinal  worms.  Re¬ 
cent  experiments  by  the  stations  have  shown  that 
the  first  of  these  troubles  is  spread  by  infested  soil 
and  the  latter  mainly  by  flies.  The  organisms  of  the 
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coccidiosis  do  not  become  active  until  the  ground  be¬ 
gins  to  warm  up,  or  about  the  early  part  of  May  in 
most  of  the  Northern  States.  Flies  are  not  active  in 
the  same  territory  until  May  and  June. 

By  hatching  in  late  February,  in  March,  and  in 
early  April,  and  keeping  the  young  chicks  off  the 
ground,  both  of  these  pests  may  be  forestalled,  and 
the  losses  therefrom  greatly  reduced.  Brooder- 
houses  may  be  infested  with  coccidiosis  but,  by 
proper  disinfection  and  careful  feeding,  the  losses 
from  this  source  may  be  kept  at  a  minimum,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  soil  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis¬ 
infect.  Flies  may  infest  the  partly  grown  pullets 
but,  if  these  have  made  a  vigorous  start  before  the 
infestation  takes  place,  the  worms  do  not  seem  to  get 
a  strong  foothold.  If  chickens  are  carried  through 
the  first  three  months  in  a  vigorous  condition,  and 
from  then  on  have  good,  clean  range  until  ready  for 
housing,  they  are  pretty  safely  grown. 

There  are  two  obstacles  to  early  hatching  that  must 
be  met  and  overcome  before  one  is  on  the  safe  road 
to  success,  unless  the  poultryman  has  very  well- 
equipped  buildings.  These  are  the  severe  weather 
conditions  that  prevail  in  February  and  March, 
which  makes  it  expensive  to  provide  warm  brooder 
rooms  for  small  chicks,  and  the  other  is  the  fact 
that  the  older  breeding  stock  does  not  provide  eggs 
enough,  in  many  cases,  as  early  as  February  to  give 
all  the  hatching  eggs  needed.  Small,  colony-type 
brooder-houses  can  be  made  warm  enough  to  provide 
safe  brooding  conditions  by  building  them  not  over 
10x12  ft.  in  size  and  by  having  double  floors  and 
well-papered  sides.  With  a  tightly-built  house,  not 
over  10x12  ft.  in  size,  and  by  using  a  large-sized 
coal  stove  it  is  possible  to  brood  safely  300  to  350 
chicks,  even  in  zero  weather.  By  grouping  several 
of  these  houses  near  together  one  can  get  about 
comfortably,  even  if  snows  are  deep.  By  building 
on  runners  these  same  houses  may  be  drawn  to  the 
range  and  used  as  range  houses  by  removing  the  win¬ 
dows  and,  if  this  does  not  provide  air  enough,  by 
replacing  the  door  with  a  wire  door. 

Many  poultrymen  find  that  old  birds  that  have 
laid  well  the  previous  season  do  not  produce  eggs 
enough  in  February  to  give  all  the  eggs  needed  for 
hatching.  This  may  be  overcome  in  part  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  breeding  stock  with  exceptionally  warm 
quarters  and  by  feeding  heavily  of  corn,  to  increase 
the  body  fat,  during  November,  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  first  year,  under  this  plan  of  hatching,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  buy  quite  a  lot  of  hatching  eggs 
or  to  buy  baby  chicks,  in  order  to  have  all  the  early 
chicks  needed.  After  the  first  year  it  will  be  possible, 
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Good  Birds  and  Good  Living  Conditions  Mean  Success  in  Poultry  Raising 
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liv  using  vigorous  male  birds  to  use  pullet  eggs  for 
hatching.  Pullets  that  are  hatched  in  March  will 
)ie  11  months  old  before  their  eggs  are  wanted  for 
hatching  the  next  year.  Eggs  from  pullets  of  this 
age  should  show  high  fertility  and  give  vigorous 
chicks  if  mature  males  are  used. 

So  serious  are  the  losses  from  these  two  sources 
that  some  of  the  poultry  experts  are  advocating  the 
rearing  of  all  chickens,  from  hatching  to  laying  age, 
entirely  off  the  ground  and  in  buildings  screened 
from  flies,  but  this  makes  the  business  of  rearing 
rather  expensive  and,  for  the  man  who  has  plenty  of 
space  and  free  range,  it  has  not  proven  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  losses  below  a  reasonable  limit. 
Plans  should  be  made  in  September  and  October  for 
this  system  of  rearing,  especially  as  to  the  selection 
of  the  breeding  stock.  Only  birds  that  molt  after 
September  15  should  be  saved  as  breeders.  These 
should  be  given  comfortable,  dry  quarters  and 
should  be  fed  a  fattening  ration  with  a  lower  pro¬ 
tein  content  in  the  mash  than  is  used  for  the  Winter 
layers.  Lights  may  safely  be  used  on  the  breeding- 
stock  in  January  and  February,  provided  the  natural 
day  is  not  extended  to  more  than  12  hours.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  getting  a  more  vigorous  lot  of  Winter  lay¬ 
ers,  this  system  of  rearing  gives  more  eggs  during 
the  Fall  and  early  Winter,  when  eggs 
are  at  the  highest  point. 

My  own  experience  the  px-eseut  sea¬ 
son  has  verified  the  advantages  of 
early  hatching.  I  had  two  lots  of 
chickens,  one  hatched  March  25,  and 
one  April  17.  The  first  lot  has  shown 
no  signs  of  coccidiosis  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  lot  had  several  cases  of  death  and 
quite  a  few  runts  that  do  not  develop 
properly.  c.  s.  phelps. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Busy  Half  Acre 

5A1  a  rural  mail  carx-ier,  and  wish  to  give  a 
short  account  of  my  experience  as  a  back-lot  poul- 
1 1 .'man  this  Summer.  I  live  in  a  village,  and  my  lot 
' 0,1  tains  one-half  aci-e  of  land.  On  this  is  my  house, 
garage,  two  laying-houses  (18x22  each),  and  two 


Teddy  Comes  to  Bat 


A  Maine  Dairy  Barn 


brooder-houses  (10x10).  I  keep  18  colonies  of  bees. 

March  9  bought  312  R.  I.  Red  baby  chicks.  I 
brooded  these  with  one  coal-burning  and  one  oil¬ 
burning  brooder  stove.  Of  these  chicks  304  wei-e 
raised  and  sold.  At  eight  weeks  of  age  the  largest 
weighed  244  lbs.  They  were  fed  all-masli  feed  in 
hoppers  before  them  all  the  time  from  the  first  day 
to  five  months  of  age,  when  seven  of  the  pullets  were 
laying.  Scratch  feed  was  given  twice  per  day  after 
three  weeks  of  age,  and  fresh  water  twice  a  day. 

Now  for  the  figures :  Cost  of  chicks,  $69 ;  cost  of 
litter,  coal,  oil  and  feed,  $190.02 ;  total,  $259.02.  Sale 
of  broilers  at  40c  per  lb.  alive,  159,  $181.20:  sale  of 
two  dozen  pullet  eggs  at  40c,  80c ;  sale  of  the  pullets, 
145,  $283 :  total,  $465.  Total  returns  for  my  labor, 
$205.98. 

This  is  for  the  period  from  March  18  to  August 
23.  Here  are  some  of  the  main  points  learned: 

1.  Buy  chicks  hatched  from  the  best  blood-tested 
stock.  They  cost  more  but  are  cheaper  in  the  long- 
run. 

2.  Don't  let  chicks  get  chilled  or  over  heated. 

3.  Keep  feed  and  houses  clean  and  lots  of  hopper 
room  for  chicks.  Kill  and  burn  any  sick  or  weak 
chicks  as  soon  as  discovered. 

4.  Start  with  one  make  of  feed  and  doix’t  change. 


Any  of  the  well-known  makes  are  good  (they  have 
to  be  today).  Yoxx  cannot  afford  to  experiment,  the 
feed  companies  are  xloing  that  for  yoxx. 

My  big  mistake  was  when  I  sold  those  pullets  at 
this  time  with  eggs  going  up.  H.  c.  p. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fresh  Air 

JUST  the  other  day  21  children  from  New  York 
City  clambered  from  the  train  as  it  stopped  at 
the  station  in  our  fair  village.  They  were  met  by 
a  “local  committee”  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
by  supper  time  had  been  taken  into  farm  and  vil¬ 
lage  homes  in  our  community. 

The  “fresh  air”  children  are  here  for  a  two-weeks 
stay.  They  are  an  interesting  lot,  all  in  all;  tall, 
short,  fat,  lean.  The  fat  ones  are  in  the  minority, 
however.  They  seemed  to  have  one  common  trait 
as  they  jostled  each  other  climbing  from  the  train; 
they  were  pale,  or  white,  or  “delicate  looking”  as 
one  worthy  matron  said. 

“We'll  change  that  in  a  day  or  two  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine,”  said  one. 

“Yes,  and  how  those  free  things  make  them  eat,” 
continued  another. 

Saturday  I  found  it  necessary  to  drive  the  17 


miles  over  the  smooth  concrete  road  to  our  near¬ 
est  city.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  farmers 
were  making  the  most  of  the  fine  weather,  mowing, 
raking  and  drawing  hay  from  the  broad  fields  to  be 
mowed  away  oven  in  the  peaks  of  the  ample  barns. 

Then  we  entered  the  city  streets,  where  tin'  broad 
fields  had  been  divided  into  “lots”  and  where  tiny 
gardens  and  lawns  became  the  “farms"  of  the  own¬ 
ers.  Towards  the  center  of  the  city  even  the  lawns 
disappeai-ed,  the  pavement  extending  from  curb  to 
curb,  and  the  houses  being  perched  almost  onto  the 
sidewalk. 

“Where  do  the  young  folks  from  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  play?”  I  wondered.  “The  homes  are  owned  by 
well-to-do  people.  It  certainly  isn't  an  area  of 
‘slums'.” 

My  silent  questions  were  answered  for  me  when  a 
lad  of  12  or  so,  carrying  a  ball  and  glove,  came 
noisily  from  the  house,  in  front  of  which  we  had 
parked. 

A  young  lady  opened  the  door  and  called,  “Jack, 
have  you  carfare?  You'd  better  plan  to  ride  home 
from  the  playground  after  the  game.  You'll  be  tired 
out.” 

“Yes,  mother,  I  have,”  he  replied  and  was  off. 
This  lad  could  play  as  country  children  do  by 
journeying  across  the  city  to  a  play¬ 
ground.  And  the  playground  was  far 
enough  away  so  that  it  was  felt  neces¬ 
sary  to  ride  home  on  a  trolley. 

I  studied  these  houses.  Here  was  a. 
porch  on  which  a  baby  carriage  rested, 
and  a  youngster  of  two  years  looked 
listlessly  up  and  down  the  street.  Over 
there  was  a  porch  guarded  by  a  gate 
and  a  three-year-old  played  with  train 
and  truck. 

“How  long  would  our  three-year-old 
stay  ‘penned  up’  in  such  a  place,”  I 
thought,  and  I  remembered  the  ball 
game  our  own  children  had  played  the 
day  before  out  in  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  of  our  own  yard. 

I  remembered  how  I  had  glanced  out 
of  the  window  just  as  Teddy  came  up 
to  bat.  Peggy  was  pitching  and  a 
“big  leaguer”  couldn’t  have  been  more 
enthused.  I  snatched  the  camera  and 
caxight  the  pictxxre  just  before  Teddy 
tapped  out  a  single. 

Fresh  air  doesn’t  mean  much  to 
most  of  us.  It  is  so  plentiful  and  it’s 
fi-ee.  In  the  homes  where  the  “fresh 
air”  children  from  the  city  are  spend¬ 
ing  their  vacation,  however,  country 
people  are  realizing  that  it  is  indeed 
one  of  the  necessities.  t.  t.  j. 


The  government  reports  that  during  July  1,059 
mills  in  the  United  States  ground  42,895.185  bushels 
of  wheat,  making  9,337,089  barrels  of  flour  and  746,- 
627,883  lbs.  of  offal.  Thus  an  average  of  275.6  lbs. 
of  wheat  was  required  to  produce  a  barrel  of  flour. 
Offal  averaged  SO  lbs.  to  the  barrel. 


Dizzy  Ducks 


ON  PAGE  1116,  C.  N.  S.  asks  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  dizzy  and 
crippled  condition  of  his  ducks.  He 
does  not  tell  as  to  his  feeding  or  brood¬ 
ing  methods,  but  the  condition  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  result  of  overheating  or  lack 
of  minerals  in  the  food. 

Having  worked  as  brooder  man  on 
one  large  duck  farm  and  as  superin- 
tendent  of  another,  I  can  speak  with 
some  authority  on  the  raising  of  ducks. 

One  of  the  worst  mistakes  made,  and 
sometimes  made  of  necessity,  is  the 
keeping  of  small  ducks  in  the  hot 
brooder-house  for  too  long  a  period. 

When  baby  ducks  come  too  fast  there 
is  a  tendency  to  double  up,  especially 
in  early  Spring  when  greens  are  scarce. , 

The  symptoms  of  dizziness  and  crip¬ 
ples  will  be  more  apparent  at  this  time 
due  to  crowding  and  insufficient  min¬ 
eral  elements  in  the  foodstuffs. 

I  have  been  called  out  to  diagnose 
such  symptoms  at  about  the  time  the 
feathers  were  getting  white,  that  is 
when  the  ducks  weighed  from  2  to  3 
lbs.  Some  would  act  as  if  dizzy,  some 
were  lame  and  crippled,  and  others  had 
the  head  drawn  to  one  side.  I  found 
that  these  ducks  had  no  run  outside, 
the  weather  being  cold  and  damp.  I 
advised  letting  these  ducks  out  during  the  warmest 
part  of  the  day,  even  if  the  snow  had  to  be  removed. 
All  signs  of  crippled  ducks  vanished  as  soon  as  they 
had  the  daily  use  of  the  runs. 

After  the  ducks  are  a  week  or  10  days  old  they 
should  be  let  out  on  the  ground  during  the  warmest 
part  of  the  day,  but  not  for  too  long  a  time.  They 
should  be  shifted  x-egularly  from  hot  to  intermediate 
to  cold  brooder.  Small  ducks  can  stand  a  gx-eat  deal 
of  cold  if  kept  dry. 

Always  have  sharp  grit  and  gx*eens  mixed  into  the 
foed,  and  sand  boxes  full  of  clean  sand.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  any  duck  raiser  not  having  gx-een  feed. 
I  have  shoveled  snow  off  rye  and  rape  and  fed  it 
with  good  i-esxxlts.  Water  grass  is  good,  and  as  a 
last  resort,  ground  Alfalfa  meal.  When  fish  is 
available  at  a  moderate  price,  I  think  it  is  preferable 
to  beef  scrap,  both  for  protein  and  mineral. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  john  g.  enck. 


A  Maine  Dairy  Farm 


LAST  March  considerable  publicity 
was  given  to  a  cow-calling  contest 
in  Maine,  held  during  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Ross  W.  Elliott  of  East  Corinth,  was 
the  winner  of  that  contest  and  this  was 
talked  about  freely  in  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

That  was  well  enough  but  what  is  of 
more  importance  and  deserves  publicity 
is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Elliott  is  one  of  the 
best  Jersey  breeders  in  Maine.  A 
party  of  agricultural  specialists  visited  him  at  his 
home  recently  and  found  he  has  a  new  barn  just 
completed.  It  is  a  barn  worthy  to  hold  just  such 
Jerseys  as  he  now  has.  It  was  just  before  the  noon 
hour,  and  Mr.  Elliott  was  milking  five  of  his  Jer¬ 
sey  s*t  hat  are  on  test  for  the  second  milking  that  day. 
They  have  done  well  so  far  and  it  is  expected  they 
will  go  well  over  their  allotment. 

This  barn  is  built  after  the  Jamesway  style  and 
is  the  latest  thing  in  barns  in  this  vicinity.  A  fea¬ 
ture  that  will  attract  attention  in  Maine  is  the  big 
barn  cellar  with  the  cement  walls.  Some  milk  in¬ 
spectors  have  insisted  that  dairymen  must  install 
tracks  and  carriers  and  have  the  manure  removed 
some  distance  away.  These  have  not  solved  the 
sanitation  problem  when  these  fly-breeding  places 
are  looked  at. 

This  barn  is  well  ventilated  both  in  the  cellar 
and  above  and  the  latter  can  be  darkened  so  that 
flies  will  not  troxible.  v.  w.  can  ham. 
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EVERGREENS  for  $110 


FALL  DELIVERY 


$110 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to  15  inches  high. 
2  Norway  Spruce;  2  American  Spruce;  2  Chinese 

\rborviue.  ■  Magnolia  Tree* 

Pink  and  White 

$1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA 
(Nudiflora) 

A  handsome,  early> 
free-flowering,  deep 
pink  species;  very 
profuse  and  showy.  A 
beautiful  variety. 
Very  hardy.  Heady  to 
bloom. 

$1.10  Each 

Colorado 
Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which 
is  an  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich, 
glistening  blue,  which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the 
sunlight,  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  tree. 
With  Culture  Directions.  Selected  8-6  <t»  -|  i  o 

Years . Each  A  •  A 

rp  Er  Bargain  Catalog  of  Evergreens  and 
*  XV  Hi  H<  Perennial  Plants  for  Fall  Planting. 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

A.dd  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


ulbjfio  m  Maule 

OUR  Fall  Book  tells  how  you 
can  have  a  Gorgeous  Garden 
next  spring  with  little  effort  and 
at  very  low  cost.  It  shows  a  big 
choice  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Crocus,  and  other  desir¬ 
able  bulbs;  also  roses,  perennials, 
shrubs,  hedges,  berries,  grapes, 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  All 
for  fall  planting.  All  Bonded  for 
Vigorous,  Virile  Life.  When  you 
Plant  Maule  Bulbs  you  plant  SUC¬ 
CESS.  Write  for  this  Free  Book  NOW. 

WUI.  IIENRV  MAULE  < 
Box  309  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fall  planting  pays.  Enjoy  gorgeous 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc  ,  early 
next  Spring;  heavy  laden  fruit  trees, 
berries,  grapes;  evergreens,  shrubs. 
Stock  guaranteed  healthy,  true-to- 
name,  (apples  Certified  )  Direct  from 
N.  Y.  State's  oldest  arowerB.  Producers' 
prices  quoted  in  free  catalog.  Write  today. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY.  CO..  INC. 
15  Main  Street,  Oansville,  N.  Y. 


Old-Fashioned 

ARDV  FLOWER  PLANT 


That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  Next  Summer 

Delphiniums  or  Hardy  Larksptirs,  Double  Hollyhocks 
Hardy  Phloxes,  Columbines,  Canterbury  Bells,  Fox 
gloves,  Hardy  Lupines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Gaillardias,  Blue  Bells,  Japanese  Bellflowers, 
Lilies,  Cardinal  Flowers,  Hardy  Carnations,  Giant  Mal¬ 
lows.  Ii  i.es,  Everlasting  Sweet  Peas,  Japanese  Anemones, 
Everblooming  Sweet  Williams,  and  over  200  other  choice 
Perennials  for  September  and  October  planting.  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  Hoses,  Pansies,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants. 
Catalogue  free.  1UIIKY  I,.  SqUIllES,  Hampton  Buys,  K.  V. 


8  splendid  varieties.-post- 
paid,  12.50.  GERMAN  IKIS, 
60  plants;  10  best  varieties, 
postpaid,  $2.60.  JAPAN  IRIS,  10  brilliant 
colored,  new  varieties,  postpaid  $1.60. 

The  3  collection.  In  one  order  lor  ... 

Peony  and  Iris  catalog  free.  THE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantua,  0. 


$6-oo 


PEONIES 


HARDY  Perennial  Collection,  SI  oa.— 6  tor  S6— 35  fine 
mixed.10select.fi  Japanese,  10  Siberian  Iris,  10  Delphin¬ 
ium,  8  different  Phlox,  4  colors  of  Peonies,  8  different 
Hardy  Perennials, 5  Hydrangeas,  12  Emperor  Daffodils, 60 
blooming  size  Darwin  Tulips  or30  larger, 5  kinds,!  Bleed¬ 
ing  Hearts.  Low  price  list.  V.  STSNER0X0,  Ycsgcrtswn,  Ps. 


G„„no  VcnPC  Strong, 2 year— 100 Concord, 

rape  vines  se.oo:  «  caeo,  s2.bo: 

Barberry,  2  years,  12  to  15  inches,  S4.60;  Cal  Privet, 
18  to  24  inch  s,  S3. 50  delivered.  Bargain  list  free. 

BARMIAUT’8  NlJUSEIfY  -  Heltavllle,  Md. 


VARIETIES  —  GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Gaidea’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  S6.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macsdon,  N,Y, 


Pa  Named  Darwin  Tulips .  nrermld 

O0  Mixed  Darwin  Tulips .  8.00  Prepaid 

MY  I, A  Mi  &  KSETSCll  BULB  KAItJI,  It.  4,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  ^ 

1, ,  planted  up  until  Nov.  1st.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

THE  CASSEL  N  L’KSEItY  •  Mantua,  Ohio 


NURSERY  SALESMAN  WANTED 

25*  Commission  paid  weekly.  Sell  for  a  reliable  con¬ 
cern.  Goods  at  fair  prices.  Easy  to  make  money. 

THE  HOME  NURSERIES  Box  ill  GENEVA,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot  grown  and  layer  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  leading 
June-bearing  and  Everbearing  varieties  for  September 
and  October  planting.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Grape,  Loganberry,  Dewberry,  Juneberry,  Wineberry 
and  Asparagus  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

BARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  MAKING  BOOKS 

VOLUMES  I,  II  and  III 

NOW  READY 

FELUCCA  -  GALLEON  —  CLIPPER 
and  U.S. FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION 
can  be  made  from  directions  and 
patterns  given.  Price,  $2.50  each. 

TKE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

3S3  West  30th  Street,  New  York  _ 

ifra  _ 


As  We  Go  Along 

Stayman  winesap  is  an  aristocrat 
among  apples.  It  lias  color,  flavor,  size 
and  keeping  qualities.  Nature  has  been 
generous  with  this  variety,  giving  it  about 
all  of  the  good  qualities  one  may  expect  in 
an  apple.  In  addition  the  tree  yields  well  in 
places  suited  to  it.  One  of  these  locations 
is  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in 
Southwestern  Virginia.  These  are  real 
mountains,  not  enormously  high,  but  very 
prevalent,  and  in  most  cases  suited  only 
to.  timber  growth.  Here  and  there  amoug 
the  hills  are  pockets  of  a  thousand  acres 
or  so,  and  river  valleys,  fertile,  good  for 
all  kinds  of  farming,  and  apples  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  uplands. 

It  was  on  Labor  Day  .that  I  stood  some¬ 
where  near  the  center  of  one  of  these 
pockets  in  the  hills.  A  field  meeting  of 
the  kind  apple  men  like  to  attend  was 
being  held  at  the  Moomaw  Orchards, 
specializing  in  Stayman,  about  half  way 
between  Covington  and  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

I  had  spent  the  previous  day  at  Coving¬ 
ton,  going  on  a  15-mile  walk  up  a  moun¬ 
tain  road  Sunday  afternoon,  which  made 
an  active  market  for  the  Southern  spoon 
bread,  buttermilk  and  other  things  supper 
time  brought. 

Early  Monday  I  got  started  for  the 
orchards,  10  miles  away,  and  had  spent 
two  hours  walking  back  and  forth  along 
these  rows  of  trees  before  others  attending 
the  meeting  arrived.  So  I  sat  for  a  time 
on  a  stump  in  Mr.  Moomaw’s  dooryard, 
thinking  over  what  I  had  seen,  and  mak¬ 
ing  these  notes. 

The  first  block  of  trees  I  came  to  was 
an  old  friend,  Baldwin,  and  wonderfully 
at  home  there.  'Somehow  I  had  thought 
of  Baldwin  as  a  more  strictly  Northern 
apple,  or  at  least  only  fairly  tolerant  of 
conditions  elsewhere.  But  here  it  was, 
the  trees  loaded  to  the  limit,  mainly  with 
large  fruit.  It  was  easy  to  find  branches 
three  to  four  feet  long,  bearing  15  to  20 
of  these  big  apples.  I  counted  five  such 
branches,  each  holding  20.  They  were 
beginning  to  color,  giving  promise  of  being 
anything  but  the  “gray  Baldwins,”  which 
apple  markets  do  not  like. 

In  locations  exposed  to  sweeping  winds, 
trees  filled  with  such  big  apples  would  be 
a  nightmare  to  the  owner,  who  would 
expect  to  see  the  ground  covered  with 
them,  bruised  and  broken,  after  a  storm. 
But,  protected  as  these  orchards  are,  with 
mountains  all  about,  the  probability  of 
damage  from  any  ordinary  storm  is 
slight.  The  soil  is  what  many  farmers 
would  call  “strong  land”  with  considerable 
mixture  of  clay.  The  roots  of  those  trees 
were  finding  just  the  feeding  ground  they 
liked. 

A  block  of  York  Imperial  came  next. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  of  this 
variety.  Its  best  friends  admit  that  it  is 
only  fair  in  quality,  but  good  looks  and 
prolific  habits  assure  its  place  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards.  It  makes  good-looking 
apples,  fills  barrels  and  sells  fairly  well. 

Spitzenberg  does  well  here.  It  remind¬ 
ed  me  of  the  variety  as  grown  in  its  native 
country,  Eastern  New  York — dark  red, 
very  firm  and  of  moderate  size,  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Spitz  of  the  West,  which 
is  of  softer  texture,  though  having  a  fair 
amount  of  the  characteristic  spicy  flavor, 
which  has  made  Spitzenberg  famous  for 
pies  and  apple  sauce. 

I  spent  a  long  time  in  the  Stayman 
block,  and  find  it  hard,  without  using 
extravagant  language,  to  do  justice  to 
this  wonderful  apple  as  it  grows  in  these 
mountains.  Before  individuals  and  clus¬ 
ters  of  perfect  specimens  one  is  likely  to 
stand  several  minutes  oblivious  to  every¬ 
thing  else,  as  when  looking  at  a  master¬ 
piece  of  art.  One  tree  in  the  Stayman 
block,  and  evidently  of  that  variety,  is 
considerably  darker  in  color,  apparently 
a  bud  sport,  worth  saving  and  propaga- 
ing,  as  has  been  done  with  high-colored 
sports  of  other  varieties.  It  has  been  named 
“Staymared,”  referring  to  its  deeper  color. 
All  such  varitie«  should  be  watched  and 
given  opportunity  to  prove  their  value. 

w.  W.  H. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Jefferson  County,  one  of  the  pioneer 
counties  of  New  York  State  in  Grange 
Work,  has  taken  a  forward  step  in  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  State  Grange. 
At  its  last  Pomona  Grange  session,  a 
novel  plan  was  unanimously  adopted,  to 
be  put  in  force  at  the  coming  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pomona  Grange.  While 


of  necessity  the  plan  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  “gentlemen’s  agreement,”  it  is  expected 
to  produce  good  results. 

The  plan,  as  prepared  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  former  Pomona  Master 
Burton  L.  Johnson  was  chairman,  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  revolving  schedule  whereby 
each  Grange  in  the  county — and  there 
are  33 — is  entitled  to  equal  representa¬ 
tion  regardless  of  its  size.  With  its  pres¬ 
ent  membership  Jefferson  is  entitled  to 
IS  delegates,  besides  its  delegates-at-large. 
The  names  of  the  33  Granges  are  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  circular  chart,  and  the  18  to 
whom  are  assigned  delegates  for  the  com¬ 
ing  annual  election  are  arranged  in  or¬ 
der  on  the  chart.  Each  of  these  18  is 
asked  to  suggest  the  name  of  one  brother 
and  one  sister  for  the  delegate  list  and 
from  these  nominations  the  Pomona  will, 
it  is  planned,  select  the  required  18  dele¬ 
gates. 

Two  important  improvements  are 
sought  by  the  new  plan.  It  will,  it  is 
believed,  remove  the  unsightly  scramble 
for  office  of  delegate  and  will  give  equal 
and  just  representation  to  all  the  Granges 
in  the  selection  of  delegates.  The  new 
measure,  it  is  believed,  will  also  give  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  smaller  and  weaker 
Granges,  which  in  the  past  have  been 
represented  but  seldom  on  the  delegate 
list.  If  Jefferson  succeeds  in  making  a 
success  of  the  plan  other  counties  may 
follow  its  example. 

The  third  quarterly  session  of  the 
Jefferson  Pomona  Grange  was  held  Aug. 
28  with  one  of  the  smaller  Granges  of 
the  County,  Perch  River,  which  has  but 
recently  erected  a  model  Grange  building, 
or  rather  has  co-operated  with  others  in 
its  community  in  building  a  hall  which 
will  be  maintained  as  a  community  cen¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  two-story  building  of  frame 
and  cement  construction,  with  dining¬ 
room  in  the  basement.  The  donors  of  the 
large  site  on  which  the  community  hall 
stands  are  honored  by  having  their  names 
engraved  on  the  cornerstone  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  county’s  53  Grange  years  that  the 
Pomona  has  been  entertained  by  Perch 
River  Grange. 

The  semi-annual  reports  made  by  22 
of  the  county’s  33  Granges  indicated  a 
net  gain  in  membership  in  the  county  of 
about  50.  One  notable  report  was  that 
of  Adams  Center  Grange,  which  showed 
a  net  gain  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  of  95.  Pamelia  Grange  No.  68 
showed  the  largest  membership,  468. 

The  Pomona  lent  its  aid  to  State  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred  J.  Freestone  in  his  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  the  1936  session  of  the  National 
Grange  for  New  York  State. 

County  Deputy  George  Merrill  report¬ 
ed  a  total  of  $700  contributed  by  the 
Gx-anges  of  the  county  for  the  State 
Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund 
while  the  magic  gavel  was  in  the  county 
in  June. 

Several  of  the  Granges  in  Jefferson 
County  have  become  interested  in  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  and  a  few  Boy 
Scout  troops  have  been  organized. 

Jefferson  County  is  also  the  leading 
count-y  in  the  4-II  club  organization.  At 
the  State  Fair  in  Syracuse  Jefferson  had 
a  delegation  of  about  30  4-II  club  boys 
and  girls.  Fifteen  prize  awards  were 
captured  in  cattle  exhibits  by  the  young 
people  of  Jefferson.  Charles  W.  Reed  is 
the  present  4-II  club  leader.  Two  of  the 
boys  in  the  4-H  club  camp  at  Syracuse 
from  Jefferson  County  were  from  the 
Jefferson  County  Farm  School,  lads  from 
this  school  having  won  many  prizes  at 
State  and  national  cattle  shows  during 
the  jiast  few  years.  This  school  is  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Watertown 
Board  of  Education.  The  truant  boys 
who  are  trained  for  careers  of  usefulness 
at  the  institution  are  under  most  excel¬ 
lent  care  and  the  school,  has  gained  a 
record  among  the  first  in  its  class  in  the 
country.  The  industrial  and  farm  work 
carried  on  by  the  hoys  of  the  school  has 
proved  so  attractive  that  very  little  in 
the  nature  of  discipline  is  required  to 
control  these  unfortunate  lads,  who  are 
usually  the  victims  of  bad  home  surround¬ 
ings.  One  of  the  things  in  which  these 
hoys  have  become  proficient  is  in  chorus 
work  and  their  songs  are  much  sought 
for  on  Grange  and  church  programs. 


Poison  Ivy  Around  Trees 

Some  years  ago  I  set  quite  a  lot  of 
standard  pear  trees  along  fence  rows.  Now 
in  places  the  ground  is  thickly  covered 
with  poison  ivy,  and  it  has  climbed  up  the 
trunks  of  the  trees.  Owing  to  this  I  have 
lost  this  and  in  other  sections  a  portion 
of  the  crop,  as  it  was  too  much  of  a  risk 
to  pick  the  fruit.  Maybe  some  of  your 
readers  know  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  pest  without  destroying  the  trees. 

New  York  .  .  E.  H.  B 

The  best  way  to  handle  this  is  to  take 
a  sharp  spud  attached  to  a  handle  about 
four  feet  long  and  cut  the  roots  of  the  ivy 
under  ground  about  an  inch  if  possible. 
That  will  kill  the  top  and  when  dried  it 
may  be  pulled  off  the  trees  and  fence 
without  difficulty,  if  one  wears. gloves. 

There  are  three  special  points  to  be 
careful  about  when  working  around  ivy. 
One  is  to  wear  rubber  boots  if  possible. 
The  next  is  not  to  break  or  mutilate  the 
stems  or  leaves  of  the  plant,  because 
under  those  conditions  it  appears  to  let 
some  of  the  poisonous  volatile  principle 
escape  into  the  air.  and  one  may  be 
poisoned  by  this  without  actual  contact 
with  the  plant.  The  next  point  to  keep 
out  of  the  smoke  when  this  poison  ivy 
trash  is  burning,  because  the  same  (lon¬ 
ger  of  poison  will  be  found  in  that.  With 
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these  precautions  it  is  possible  for  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  quite  susceptible  to  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  destroy  this  ivy  without  danger 
Of  course  it  may  come  up  again  from  the 
roots,  but  if  this  is  watched  it  is  easy  to 
cut  the  new  shoots  that  come  up  in"  the 
same  way.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  not  merely  so  many  main 
stems  to  this  patch  of  poison  ivy  as  first 
seen,  and  thus  the  job  of  cutting  it  like 
this  is  not  so  serious  after  all. 

It  is  a  simple  matter,  if  one  can  to  get 
some  one  immune  to  the  poison,  to  dig  it 
out  and  tear  it  off  the  trees,  but  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  get  a  person  of  this 
sort  in  the  neighborhood.  One  more  can 
tion  is  needed,  that  is,  if  any  of  the  roots 
are  dug  up,  be  very  careful  about  that 
because  the  roots  seems  to  be  even  more 
poisonous  than  the  top. 

County  Fairs  in  Western 
Maryland 

The  fine  old-fashioned  county  fairs  in 
Western  Maryland  are  attractive,  and  are 
attended  by  thousands  of  farmers  and 
their  families  and  the  townspeople. 

On  display  and  in  contest  for  premiums 
are  the  live  stock  displays,  the  grain  and 
fruit  selections,  as  well  as  dairy  products 
and  everything  worth  while  that  comes  off 
the  farm.  The  Rockville,  Md.,  fair,  held 
recently,  was  a  success,  while  just  last 
week  the  big  Cumberland  fair  outdid  all 
previous  meetings.  While  the  cattle, 
horse,  sheep  and  poultry  departments 
were  excellent,  the  swine  exhibits  were 
many  and  unusually  large,  especially  the 
different  classes  of  Duroc  Jerseys,  Poland 
China,  Hampshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
White.  The  Hagerstown  and  Frederick 
fairs,  two  of  the  best  county  fairs  in  the 
country,  will  be  held  later  in  the  Fall,  and 
the  indications  point  to  successful  con¬ 
clusions  for  both  of  them.  j.  jr.  w. 


Unfruitful  Brighton  Grapes 

I  have  Brighton  grapes  on  sandy  soil 
in  a  suiwiy  spot.  They  do  not  bear  as 
they  should.  I  keep  them  short  to  four  to 
live  eyes  of  last  year’s  growth  and  they 
have  good  drainage  and  trellis.  k.  w. 

New  York. 

Brighton  is  self-sterile  to  some  degree, 
and  quite  likely  lack  of  pollination  causes 
this  condition  asked  about.  We  have  ob¬ 
served  an  isolated  vine  of  Brighton  for  10 
years.  About  half  the  time  it  lias  yielded 
well,  and  other  years  scattering.  Other 
fertile  varieties,  such  as  Niagara  and 
Concord  planted  in  the  vicinity  will  help. 


Tile  average  American  family  consists 
of  4.1  persons,  we  read,  and  you  have  one 
guess,  as  to  who_  constitutes  the  .1  per¬ 
son- — Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 
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Avonderful,  the  best  we  ever  had  and  the 
sweet  corn,  down  on  lower  ground,  lias 
been  as  tine  as  could  be.  The  onions  are 
not  large,  but  the  carrots  are  immense. 
Monday,  Labor  Day,  we  had  a  great  time 
here  with  over  30  to  dinner  and  over  50 
to  supper,  and  in  the  evening  we  all  had 
a  party  in  a  nearby  hall  with  nearly  a 
hundred  there.  The  Parson  furnished 
an  immense  boiled  ham  and  the  others 
brought  all  sorts  of  good  things  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

More  Water. — The  drought  and  the 
family  have  been  most  too  much  for  the 
old  well,  and  so  we  have  connected  as  I 
said  with  the  brook  for  all  purposes  ex¬ 
cept  drinking  and  cooking.  We  haA'e  put 
back  a  pump  where  one  stood  so  many 
year  for  these  purposes.  Sometime  I  pre¬ 
sume  we  can  pick  up  a  small  second-hand 
pump  and  connect  for  this.  We  have  a 
faucet  direct  from  the  well.  The  boys 
have  got  a  big  Avail  laid  up  right  near  the 
brook — about  two  feet  from  it.  This  tAvo 
feet  of  earth  will  filter  the  Avater  enough 
to  keep  it  from  being  roily.  This  soft 
brook  AA'ater  is  such  a  comfort.  Then,  too, 
A\re  have  been  having  a  new  floor  laid  up¬ 
stairs  in  some  of  the  bedrooms.  They 
had  actually  worn  till  there  Avere  holes 
right  through  the  floor.  On  the  new 
floors  Ave  put  half  turpentine  and  half 
varnish  for  the  first  coat,  and  all  varnish 
for  the  second  coat,  and  they  look  very 
nice.  The  electric  sandpapers  are  cer¬ 
tainly  great  things.  They  make  a  beauti¬ 
ful  floor.  Mrs.  Parson  wants  to  get  it 
to  take  the  paint  off  the  downstairs  floors, 
and  so  put  them  back  to  the  natural  color, 
Perhaps  Ave  will  some  day. 

Old  Home  Day. — Have  you  had  Old 
Home  Day  in  your  church  yet?  It  seemed 
as  though  we  had  the  best  ever  this  year 
down  in  the  real  back  country  church.  At 
one  time  there  were  45  autos  around  the 
building.  The  Parson  tells  them  about 
Avhat  has  been  done  since  they  came  last 
time.  Their  voluntary  contributions  are 


a  great  help,  being  larger  this  year  than 
ever  before. 

Those  Tablecloths. — Mrs.  Parson  is 
just  saying  to  tell  all  those  people  who 
Avrote  about  tablecloths  that  when  they 
clean  them  they  .Avill  find  it  a  help  to  use 
a  stiff  brush  and  a  little  soap,  of  course 
Avashing  off  the  soap  and  Aviping  dry.  We 
still  use  ours  Avith  great  satisfaction  and 
it  shoAvs  but  little  signs  of  wear. 

Shrubbery. — The  Parson  sends  tAvo 
pictures  of  the  house,  one  showing  it  as  it 
looked  before  the  shrubbery  had  groAvn. 
Our  barberry  has  been  so  satisfactory, 
and  you  never  haA'e  to  trim  it.  But  the 
Parson  must  shut  this  off,  though  hard 
to  stop.  “Hoav  do  you  like  your  new 
car?”  “Fine,  only  it  is  hard  to  throttle 
down.”  “How  is  your  Avife?”  “Just  the 
same.”  Hoav  mean  that  AA'as !  By  the 
Avay,  the  Parson  hopes  to  attend  the 
American  Country  Life  meeting  in  Ioavu 
about  the  middle  of  October.  Would  any¬ 
one  like  to  have  him  speak  eoing  or  com¬ 
ing?  He  might  stop  off.  Address  in  care 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  He  would  love  to  meet 
and  talk  Avith  many  of  the  readers  out 
that  way. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  paint.  In¬ 
stead  of  painting  the  woodAvork  of  the 
rooms  Avhite,  Ave  are  painting  them  ivory, 
and  Mrs.  Parson  and  Ave  all  like  it  so 
much  better.  You  take  white  lead  and 
oil  and  then  put  in  a  little  French  yel- 
Ioav  ochre  and  a  bit  of  burnt  umber,  and 
you  have  “ivory.”  There  is  also  “old 
ivory”  which  is  darker  and  made  up  of 
different  colorings.  This  color  is  so  much 
mellower  than  the  Avhite  and  more  rest¬ 
ful.  Of  course  you  can  buy  it  already 
mixed.  In  the  kitchen  Mrs.  Parson  is 
thinking  of  trying  a  dark  gray  on  the 
floor,  a  lighter  gray  on  woodwork  and 
a  very  light  gray  on  ceiling.  Wonder 
Iioav  this  Avill  look?  In  the  bathroom  the 
floor  mahogany  brightened  a  little  Avith 
Venetian  red  and  all  the  rest  including 
ceiling  ivory. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Corx  Is  King.  —  The  Parson  guesses 
g0 _ it  has  been  king  in  this  house  for  to¬ 

day  anyway,  no  mistake.  We  didn’t  get 
much  of  a  start  this  morning,  but  Ave  kept 
at  it  all  day.  The  Parson  looked  after 
the  meals,  and  that  was  a  bit  of  a  help. 
Keddie  went  over  in  the  garden,  picked 
the  corn  and  brought  it  down  in  sacks. 
Shelley  kept  husking  and  silking,  George 
blanched  and  cut  off  the  ebb,  and  Mrs. 
1’arson  packed  in  the  jars  and  “processed” 
in  that  mail-order-house  pressure  cooker. 
As  the  Parson  writes  this,  there  are  41 
quarts  standing  on  top  of  the  set  tubs, 
ready  to  carry  cIoavii  cellar  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  *  The  old  rubber  is  put  around  the 
jar  so  it  Avill  not  hit  or  break  any  other. 
This  is  canning  Aveek,  and  Parson's  va¬ 
cation  Aveek  and  tomorroAv  it  will  be  to¬ 
matoes  as  long  as  they  last,  and  there 
are  probably  a  good  bushel  up  in  the 
gardeji.  Those  10  ducks  out  there  on  the 


great  drought  and  our  bean  crop  looks 
noAV  like  the  best  ever.  Young  Charles 
is  out  in  the  garden  gathering  cabbage  to 
bring  into  the  Parson  who  is  slicing  it 
tor  sauerkraut.  We  bought  a  three-blade 
slicer  for  $2  and  a  half  barrel  from  the 
meat  market  (used  for  pork).  These 
make  very  nice  receptacles  to  put  down 
pork  or  cure  bacon  in.  We  shall  have  one 
of  these  about  two-thirds  full  when 
pressed  and  weighted  doAvn.  Mrs.  Par- 
t  son  is  ironing  and  Sit  is  trying  to  slick 
up  around  a  bit  after  doing  a  great  pile 
of  dishes..  Tojvards  night  the  Parson, 
having  finished  the  cabbage,  found  time 
to  heat  Avater  over  at  the  camp  for  scald¬ 
ing,  or  better  steaming,  seAren  ducks  for 
eating  and  canning  tomorroAv.  I  gave  the 
neighbor’s  boys  a  dime  a  duck  for  picking 
them.  Probably  a  dime  for  a  ducking  in 
the  pond  would  be  a  different  matter. 

The  Drought. — Well,  here  it  is  the 
fourth  of  September,  and  the  Parson 
hasn’t  finished  this  letter  yet.  Hot,  my 
goodness,  and  dry.  Those  beans  Avill  be 
ready  to  thrash  right  from  the  field  in  a 
day  or  tAvo.  They  are  small,  but  seem 
good  and  white,  and  A'ery  few  poor  ones. 
The  field  corn  has  suffered  most  from  the 
drought  and  is  pretty  poor  stuff,  short 
ears.  Hoav  could  it  be  anything  else 
without  Avater?  It  Avould  have  been  a 
good  idea  to  cut  the  whole  thing  in  the 
silo  three  Aveeks  ago.  Noav  Ave  Avill  pick 
the  best  of  the  ears  and  stack  the  stalks 
in  the  field  and  cut  them  up  as  Ave  use 
them.  The  tAvo  pigs  will  look  after  the 
nubbins  all  right.  The  Lima  beans  are 


How  the  Planting  Improved  Appearances 

load.  Another  man  is  down  cellar  doing 
some  plumbing,  for  Ave  are  connecting  the 
electric  pump  with  Avater  from  the  brook, 
and  will  have  a  hand  pump  at  the  sink 
tor  cooking  and  drinking  Avater.  To  get 
tins  brook  Avater  Ave  are  putting  in  a 
sort  of  Avell  right  close  to  the  brook,  so 
toe  Avater  will  not  be  muddy  as  it  Avould 
pe  sometimes  direct  from  the  brook.  George 
1S  oown  in  his  hole,  laying  up  the  stone 
♦  Ia  "  s^ms  to  be  doing  a  good  job, 
| hough  it  is  his  first  attempt.  “Reddie” 
‘as  an  old  Ford  truck  Ave  have  rigged  up, 
aad  is  scouring  round  for  stone.  Closson 
!.s  over  AA'orking  on  a  barn  job,  getting 
eady  to  concrete  a  part  of  the  barn  floor 
and  pnt  in  a  new  sjjj  .  the  A'ery  job  the 
arson  used  to  have  so  often  when  he 
ame  home  for  a  vacation  up  on  the  old 
arm  m  Vermont.  Whatever  else  the  Par- 
s(.n,Ula^  know  or  not  know,  he  certainly 
'  ir,v’et*  a  full  apprenticeship  in  jacking  up 
and  repairing  old  barns. 

R  Shelley  is  over  picking  Lima  beans  for 
rtotash.  Beans  Avill  certainly  stand  a 


MONROE,  MICHIGAN 

Born  1850  -  Still  Growing 


The  Parson’s  House  Before  Shrubbery 
Planting 

lawn  looking  for  angleAvorms,  weigh  just 
a  little  over  three  pounds  each,  and  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  them  is  to  can  them 
up  before  they  eat  their  heads  off  again. 
After  they  are  out  of  sight  Ave  may  start 
a  neAV  trick  for  us — making  those  cab¬ 
bage  heads  into  sauerkraut. 

A  Busy  Day. — Here  it  is  some  days 
later,  and  sure  enough  we  attacked  those 
cabbage  heads  and  a  good  many  other 
jobs  besides.  Upstairs  there  is  a  man 
Avorking  on  some  neAV  floors  that  a  good 
friend  of  Mrs.  Parson’s  made  possible.  He 
planes  them  a  little  Avhere  they  need  it 
most  and  then  applies  an  electric  sand¬ 
papering  machine.  In  bigger  rooms  you 
can  use  a  much  larger  and  heavier  ma¬ 
chine,  and  do  not  have  to  do  any  hand 
Avork ;  a  machine  that  takes  four  men  to 
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(Tm proved  South  TLaVen) 

A  Result  of  Careful  Bud  Selection 

THE  South  Haven  peach  developed  and  introduced  by 
the  Greening  organization  was  the  sensation  of  its 
day.  It  has  been  justly  noted  for  yield  and  quality 
of  fruit.  Now  the  Greening  Nurseries  offer  another  peach 
which  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  South  Haven  as  the  South 
Haven  was  ahead  of  the  varieties  it  superceded. 

The  New  Peach  is  the  Sun-Glo 

The  SUN-GLO  is  rightly  named.  A  beautiful  golden 
color  with  red  splashings — it  is  ideal  for  market.  Larger 
than  the  South  Haven  and  with  a  yellow  meat  free  from 
red  pit  stains,  it  is  the  first  choice  of  the  canning  trade. 

A  strong  skin  and  firm  meat  makes  it  a  good  shipper — 
and  it  ripens  ten  days  to  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  Elberta. 

Its  ripening  period  is  the  same  as  the  South  Haven. 

The  SUN-GLO  is  tested  and  tried.  Let  us  give  you  all 
the  information  on  this  variety  which  is  the  biggest  money 
maker  ever  offered. 

Bud  Selection  Correct 

Says  Luther  Burbank 

MR.  EDWARD  C.  GREENING, 

The  Greening  Nursery  Company. 

Dear  Sir:  The  matter  of  hud  selection  is  receiving’  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  California  with  the  more  intelligent,  progressive  and  honest 
nurserymen.  *  *  *  It  is  only  a  matter  of  education  when  all  fruit 

growers  will  select  their  trees  from  a  nursery  which  selects  their  buds 
with  care  and  discretion.  (Signed)  LUTHER  BURBANK. 

GREENING  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Gentlemen:  Our  experience  is  directly  confirmatory  of  yours,  and  we 
have  much  additional  evidence  both  scientific  and  commercial,  as  to  the 
fundamental  importance  of  bud  selection.  (Signed)  A.  D.  SHAMEL. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Taylorsville,  Ill. 

GREENING  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours  of  recent  date  will  say  I  have  47  six-year- 
old  South  Haven  peach  trees  bought  of  you  that  will  average  over  six 
bushels  per  tree,  and  I  get  $2  per  bushel  for  them.  I  also  have  100  of 
them  two  years  old  that  bore  about  one  peck,  and  300  one  year  old  that 
bore  a  few  peaches  this  year.  I  believe  it  is  the  best  peach  grown.  I 
began  picking  them  the  8th  of  this  month  and  they  sell  readily  at  $2  per 
bushel.  My  neighbor  across  the  road  from  my  orchard  is  selling  his  best 
ones  at  $1.50  per  bushel.  Yours  very  truly,  G.  A V.  LIVERGOOD. 

Send  for  our  Literature 

We  can’t  tell  all  the  particulars  here 


Greening’s 
Bud  Selected  Stock 

Fourteen  years  ago  Greening’s  re¬ 
search  began.  Working  year  after 
year  records  have  been  kept  on  in¬ 
dividual  trees.  When  you  buy  Green¬ 
ing  trees  you  buy  “pedigreed  stock” 
just  as  you  would  buy  it  in  livestock. 

The  bud  selection  work  done  by  the 
Greenings  has  attracted  the  favorable 
attention  of  such  horticultural  leaders 
as  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  of  Cornell 
University  and  Dr.  V.  R.  Gardner  of 
Michigan  State  College.  R.  E.  Gib¬ 
son,  head  of  our  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  won  the  recognition  of  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  of 
State  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country.  If  you 
could  come  to  Monroe  and  talk  with 
us  about  our  methods  of  developing 
our  trees,  the  question  of  selling  to 
you  would  be  solved  at  once.  You 
would  understand  why  Greening’s 
bud  selected  trees  run  true  to  type 
and  bear  heavier  than  most  trees  of 
a  given  variety. 

When  we  sell  fruit  trees  we  aim 
to  give  our  customers  not  only  trees 
true  to  name,  but  money  making 
trees.  We  have  an  obligation  to  fur¬ 
nish  fruit  growers  with  trees  that 
have  a  capacity  for  profit. 

Write  for  information  on  Bud  Selected  Stock 


Agents  Wanted 

Why  not  get  one  of  those  dandy  pay  checks  we 
send  out  every  week?  You  sell  the  best  when 
you  sell  for  us.  Every  customer  becomes  your 
friend  and  you  can  go  back  and  sell  to  him 
again.  Our  prices  are  right  and  our  stock  is 
backed  by  us  in  every  way.  Write  today  while 
territory  is  still  open. 


We  sell  a  complete  line  of  nursery  stock 
including  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries  and  the  like,  together  with 
small  fruits.  Also  a  complete  line  of  or¬ 
namental  shrubs  and  evergreens.  Write 
for  particulars. 


GREENING’S  BIG  NURSERIES 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  small-size,  big-capacity  tractor 
that  has  made  good  on  large  and  small 
farms,  in  orchards,  vineyards,  groves, 
and  on  truck  farms.  Power  enough 
for  heavy  work,  yet  small  enough 
for  between  row  cultivation. 
Operating  cost  very  low. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

Centaur  Tractor  Corp. 

11  Main  Street  GREENWICH,  OHIO 
Please  send  new  Centaur  Catalog. 

Name. _ 

Address _ _ _ 


I,  County 


A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won*t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry 9 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home, barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
Estate  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


lA  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 


ION 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing*  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

(styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

: 


HERTZLER  AND 

Box  3 


ZOOK  CO. 

Belleville,  Pa. 


Don’t  Take 


Buy  a  ROSS  SILO 

No  freeze  troubles;  storm  and  fireproof.  Convincing 
booklet  free  “User*  Own  Word."  by  250  owners. 

Write  today  for  book  and  special  offer. 

ROSS  4Us£  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(.Established  1850 )  804  Warder  St. 

Check  items  wanted. 


r -  Tmcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

I  All  steel, adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
1  shaped  <fltch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tllinv  orirri- 
I  (ration.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
I  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
1  horaes  or  tractor.  1  Q  DAYS  FREE 
1  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Sena 
|  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  CraderCo^. 

1  Inc.  —  Box  1034 
Owensboro, 

I  Ky. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

thnt  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


f  fy  w  yuan’.  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

mJ  a  #  m  ■  M  Only  1 25.  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
M\.M.  JK  FREE  catalog  Bhowing  pictures  of  Har- 

— —  veeter.  Prccsss  Mi|.  Cq.,  Salica.  Kami. 


A  Farm  Woman  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair 

We  arrived  at  the  Fair  Grounds  at 
8 :30  Friday  morning.  During  the  week 
.'500  of  the  State  police  were  on  duty,  and 
parking  at  any  time  of  day  under  their 
direction  is  quickly  accomplished.  By  not 
coming  earlier  an  the  week  we  missed 
some  of  the  best  events  such  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  address  and  the  spelling  bee,  but 
there  were  still  many  things  to  see. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Indian  Vil¬ 
lage,  which  has  been  assembled  under  the 
direction  of  the  expert  on  Indian  affairs, 
Dr.  Erl  Bates  of  Cornell  University. 
“The  village  is  designed  to  show  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Iroquois  farmers  and 
homemakers  to  the  people  of  the  State 
in  the  days  gone  by,  as  well  as  to  portray 
present-day  progress  in  farming  and 
homemaking  among  the  0,500  Indians 
living  on  the  seven  N.  Y.  reservations.” 
They  have  certainly  succeeded  admirably 
in  doing  this  and  the  needlework,  basketry 
and  bead  work  showed  great  skill  and 
patience.  In  .the  work-shop  toys,  baskets 
and  hows  and  arrows  were  being  made. 
Many  old  relics  were  shown,  but  the  most 
interesting  of  all  was  Polly  Cooper’s 
shawl.  This  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Benj. 
Franklin  in  behalf  of  Congress  in  1700 
to  Polly,  the  Oneida  Indian  woman  who 
cooked  for  General  Washington  during 
the  Revolution.  It  was  brown  and  deeply 
fringed  and  of  some  very  thin,  stiff  ma¬ 
terial  which  the  Indian  woman  in  charge 
said  might  be  mohair. 

As  always  the  exhibits  of  horses  and 
cattle  were  fine,  but  since  I  lack  the  prop¬ 
er  interest  a  farm  woman  should  have  in 
poultry  and  swine  I  did  not  visit  that 
part  of  the  grounds,  and  so  failed  to  see 
the  log  cabin  and  its  furnishings  that  is 
located  there.  Perhaps  that  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  the  Fair  official  to  display  sign¬ 
boards  or  arrows,  such  as  were  used  for 
directing  to  the  Indian  Village,  so  no  one 
can  miss  the  objects  of  special  interest. 

Next  came  the  antique  exhibits  which 
was  not  as  large  as  I  had  expected,  prob¬ 
ably  the  small  prizes  offered  account  for 
this.  But  whatever  interest  was  lacking 
in  this  exhibit  was  found  in  a  private 
collection  belonging  to  Otis  M.  Bigelow 
of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  this  was  in  the 
second  story  of  the  same  building.  There 
were  dozens  of  beautiful  old  beaded  bags, 
and  one  okl  man  was  so  happy  to  see  a 
small  bag  with  a  ring  attached  that  was 
like  the  bag  his  mother  carried  to  church 
when  he  was  a  little  boy.  The  cameos, 
too,  were  lovely  and  there  were  pewter 
candlesticks  and  lamps  of  many  types, 
pewter  pori’ingers  of  all  sizes,  and  several 
iron  Betty  lamps  that  were  used  beside 
the  fireplaces  in  olden  times.  In  this 
building  were  displays  of  needlework  and 
crafts  and  many  women  were  absorbing 
new  ideas  for  Christmas  gifts  and  em¬ 
broidery  for  Winter  evenings.  The  lamp 
shades  with  the  Godey  prints  and  those 
with  butterflies  for  decoration  were  es¬ 
pecially  good-looking.  One  person  appar¬ 
ently  won  all  the  prizes  offered  for 
amateur  photography.  These  pictures  were 
fairly  large  and  it  was  noticeable  that 
the  finer  portraits  and  figures  were  all 
chosen  from  homely  everyday  subjects. 

In  spite  of  the  Spring  frosts  fruits 
were  fine  and  vegetables  were  fairly  good. 
vSince  potatoes  are  one  of  the  main  pro¬ 
ducts  of  our  farm  I  was  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  potato  exhibit ;  it  was  not 
large  but  of  unusually  good  quality.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  the  various  grades,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
U.  S.  No.  2  and  culls  were  shown,  also 
the  U.  S.  Fancy  which  is  extra  fine.  It 
was  shown  that  the  consumer  prefers  a 
smaller  package  and  a  better  grade  of 
potatoes.  If  the  N.  Y.  State  farmer  will 
heed  this  warning  he  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Western  grower  to  a  better 
advantage.  A  questionnaire  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  State  College  in  an  endeavor 
ito  obtain  statistics  as  to  how  many  pota 
toes  the  average  person  consumes  in  one 
year.  Town  women  could  answer  it 
readily  enough,  but  the  farm  women  were 
rather  vague  about  the  amount  used  each 
day,  for  many  of  them  gather  the  potatoes 
from  garden,  field  or  cellar  without 
weighing  or  estimating  the  number  used. 

Among  the  vegetables  was  an  exhibit 
of  herbs,  and  since  I  love  their  fragrance 
1  read  their  names,  44  of  them  in  the  first 
prize  collection.  Among  them  were  dill, 
lavender,  rosemary,  rue,  anise,  blue  flag, 
balm,  sweet  fennel,  valerian  and  many 
others.  If  I  had  lived  100  years  ago  I 
should  have  been  a  “yarb-woman,”  for  I 
fill  my  pantry  with  bunches  of  sweet  clo¬ 
ver,  hops,  catnip  and  other  wild  things 
for  which  I  have  no  use  except  that  I 
enjoy  their  fragrance  in  the  Winter. 

The  professional  exhibits  of  orchids, 
roses,  Gladiolus  and  Dahlias  were  wonder¬ 
ful,  the  amateurs  not  so  beautiful,  but 
representing  some  farm  woman’s  love  of 
flowers  and  beauty.  One  of  the  prettiest 
table  arrangements  was  yellow  Calendu¬ 
las,  sea  lavender,  ten  weeks’  stock,  and 
maidenhair  fern.  Another  was  blue  an¬ 
nual  larkspur,  pink  Queen  Anne’s  lace 
and  a  gray-green  foliage  of  some  sort.  One 
of  the  best  professional  arrangements 
might  be  copied  by  any  home  gardener. 
It  was  a  centerpiece  of  yellow  Calendulas, 
orange  marigolds  and  maidenhair  fern. 
Beside  this  were  tall  white  candles  and 
the  place  bouquets  were  tied  with  pale 
yellow  ribbon.  There  were  only  two  en¬ 
tries  in  the  material  for  Winter  bouquets ; 
these  were  baskets  filled  with  baby’s 
breath,  sea  lavender,  honesty  and  straw- 
flowers. 

Several  representatives  of  the  State 
College  at  Cornell  were  present  to  an¬ 


swer  any  agricultural  questions  and  to 
explain  about  their  courses.  They  are 
offering  a  new  two-year  course  this  term, 
which  will  appeal  to  many  young  farmers. 

Charts  and  specimens  showing  the  life 
history  of  the  European  corn-borer,  the 
Mexican  beetle  and  the  Japanese  beetle 
cleared  up  several  questions  in  regard  to 
these  pests. 

The  Tompkins  Co.,  Bookmobile  attract¬ 
ed  considerable  attention  ;  beside  this  was 
a  model  room  with  reading  tables,  a  li¬ 
brarian’s  desk  and  book  shelves.  A  glance 
at  these  books  provided  many  suggestions 
for  next  Winter’s  traveling  library. 

The  Boys  and  Girls  Building  was 
worthy  of  careful  study  and  their  exhibits 
and  demonstrations  of  their  work  in  the 
4  H  Clubs  were  carefully  carried  out.  The 
school  exhibits,  especially  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  Cornell  Nature  Study 
Deaflets,  were  good. 

The  pleasant  Grange  reception  room 
was  in  a  place  where  many  tired  mothers 
of  small  children  failed  to  find  it.  Perhaps 
they  will  have  a  new  room  in  the  future. 
I  he  hostesses  were  the  Home  Economics 
Committee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Grange  and 
the  8tate  Nurse,  Miss  Anna  Hirtz,  R.  N. 

The  Cortland  County  Farm  Bureau  won 
first  prize  with  their  exhibit,  showing  the 
production  and  marketing  of  milk  as 
their  biggest  industry.  Schuyler  County 
was  second  with  an  ingenious  display  of 
their  products  and  the  roads  by  which 
they  travel  to  market.  Yates1  County  was 
third  with  their  center  attraction,  a  grape¬ 
vine  covered  with  ripened  grapes.  On  one 
side  of  this  was  a  farm  scene  and  on  the 
other  a  picture  of  Bluff  Point  on  beau¬ 
tiful  Lake  Iveuka.  Our  own  Seneca  County 
Avon  first  prize  in  _  the  fruit  exhibit  but 
did  not  compete  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
display  this  year. 

The  Onondaga  County  Home  Bureau 
captured  first  prize  with  housefurnishing. 
They  showed  an  attractive  li\dng-room 
with  a  Avindow  and  built-in  book  shelves. 
New  chairs,  rugs  and:  hangings  were 
combined  with  a  refinished  desk,  mirror 
and  table.  This  exhibit  typified  Avhat  the 
Home  Bureau  teaches  the  homemaker 
concerning  architectural  changes  correctly 
made;  renovating  old1  furniture ;  selection 
•  of  neAV  furniture;  backgrounds,  curtains 
and  arrangements. 

Wayne  County  won  second  prize  Avith 
an  artistic  display  of  hooked  rugs  and 
Allegany  County  was  third  with  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothing.  Among  the  others  was 
Chautauqua  County  shoAving  child  guid¬ 
ance  ;  Delaware  County,  the  use  of  whole 
wheat ;  Yates  County,  convenient  kitchen, 
and  Genesee  County,  nutrition ;  all  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  In  fact  no 
Avornan  who  saw  these  exhibits  as  well  as 
many  others  on  the  grounds  could  help 
carrying  home  ideas  that  Avould  be  of 
benefit  to  her  family  and  home. 

On  Friday  night  Ave  had  the  new  ex¬ 
perience  of  camping  on  the  camp  grounds 
connected  Avith  the  Fair  Grounds  and,  in 
spite  of  fireworks  in  front  of  the  grand¬ 
stand  and  constantly  moving  freight  trains 
spent  a  most  restful  night.  In  the  morning 
Ave  found  a  palatial  private  car  costing 
$30,000  standing  besides  a  nondescript 
Ford,  the  occupants  of  both  cars  appar¬ 
ently  equally  enjoying  their  respective 
breakfasts. 

On  Saturday  the  greater  share  of  the 
crowds  went  to  the  grandstand  for  the 
automobile  races,  and  Ave  started  for  home 
before  the  races  were  over  and  the  heavy 
traffic  began.  It  was  a  long,  dirty,  dusty 
ride,  and  the  big  farmhouse  looked  very 
cool  and  inviting  as  it  loomed  up  in  the 
twilight.  After  all,  no  matter  Iioav  good 
a  time  we  may  have  had  the  best  part  of 
going  aAvay  is  coming  home  again  whether 
the  trip  he  long  or  short.  Camping  is  fun 
but  for  comfort  it  doesn’t  compare  with 
our  own  bed  and  a  clean  bathtub.  Per¬ 
haps  that’s  the  reason  some  of  the  tourist 
places  we  passed  on  the  way  seemed  to 
have  more  trade  than  others,  they  display 
as  a  lure  to  the  dusty  traveler  that  one 
short  word,  “bath.” 

NeAV  York  mrs.  caul  town  send 


The  Bookshelf 

Serpents  of  the  Eastern  States. — 
Comparatively  feAv  people  are  aAvare  that 
the  NeAV  York  Zoological  Society  pub¬ 
lishes  books  and  bulletins  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  general  readers,  as  Avell  as  to  scien¬ 
tists.  The  Society's  bulletin  for  May- 
June,  1929,  under  the  above  title,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  snakes  found  in  the  Eastern 
States,  giving  complete  description,  Avith 
illustrations.  Habits  and  usual  locations 
frequented  are  described,  and  distinction 
made  between  venomous  and  non-veno- 
mous  types.  The  food  habits  described 
show  us  that  these  creatures,  which  most 
of  us  view  Avith  dislike  or  terror,  include 
destructive  vermin  and  insects  in  their 
diet,  though  unfortunately  small  birds 
and  the  useful  toads  are  victims  also. 
Some  snakes  only  eat  warm-blooded  ani¬ 
mals,  others  the  cold-blooded  frogs,  newts, 
tadpoles,  etc.,  while  some  live  chiefly  on 
eartliAvorms.  This  bulletin  is  sold  by  the 
Society  for  35  cents,  which  is  of  course 
much  less  than  its  actual  cost.  It  Avould 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  home  or 
school  library,  or  as  a  guide  to  nature 
study.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society,  101  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  NeAV  York  City. 


After  the  collection  had  been  taken  the 
minister  announced  that  it  amounted  to 
$50.03  and  added  sarcastically  that  there 
must  be  a  Scotsman  in  the  church.  Voice  : 
from  the  rear — “Hoots,  mon !  There’s 
three  of  us.”— Weekly  Scotsman. 
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Keep  Cold  and  Colds  away 

(Coldpruf 
KNIT 
SLIPS 


Keep  damp,  chilly,  cold 
Weather  away  from  you  and 
you’re  pretty  certain  to  keep 
colds  away,  too. 

An  Indera  Figurflt  (Cold¬ 
pruf)  Knit  Slip  is  the  Ideal 
cold  weather  garment. 

It’s  knitted  by  a  special 
process  that  keeps  you  cosily 
warm  in  the  coldest  kind  of 
weather. 

And  it’s  fashioned  to  fit 
like  a  tailored  gown.  You 
can  wear  Indera  under  your 
smartest  dress.  It  never  an¬ 
noys  you  by  riding  up  around 
your  hips  or  bunching  be¬ 
tween  your  knees. 

Indera  launders  easily  and 
you  don’t  have  to  iron  them. 

Ask  your  favorite  store  to 
Show  you  Indera  in  the 
many  attractive  colors  and 
patterns.  For  women,  misses 
and  children. 

Free,  style  folder  No.  12 
in  colors — write  us  for  It. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


HEATING  PLANT 

50/  CASH  DISCOUNT 
7 0  THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

Complete 
n  for 
6 -Room 
House 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  C0„  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


Callouses 

New  medicated  tape  stops  the 
pain  instantly,  then  absorbs 
hard,  surface  of  callouses,  hard 
or  soft  corns.  Thin,  comfortable, 
antiseptic.  Handy  spool,  $1 
postpaid.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Comfitape  Laboratory 
R,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  Free  samples.  Order 
sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS.  Dept.  10.  West  Concord.  N.  H. 


YARNS 


VIRGIN  WOOL.  For  sale  by  manu¬ 
facturer  at  bargain.  Samples  FRKK. 

H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Dept.  7,  Hirmoiiy,  Mlint 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN.  IT  PARK  HOAV,  NEW  YORK 


Wire  Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will 
protect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete 
protection  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will 
ship  direct  from  factory.  Folder  R  on  request. 
G.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


IMLess^gf 


RUNNING  FOOT 


Direct  from  Factory 

Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poultry 
Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 

Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  — - _  . 

Heaters,  Furnaces,  Separators,  Tires,  tsaDy 
Chicks  or  Brooders,  get  my  new,  latest 

Free  Cut  Price  Catalog 

See  how  much  my  Direct- From- Factory  Freight  Paid  P 
eaves  you.  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour  service.  Jim  Brow  . 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO..  Dept.  4349 ,  Cleveland.  Olw 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding. 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 


Tne  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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farm  service 
demands 
CHAMPION 
dependability 


Trucks,  tractors  and  station¬ 
ary  engines  as  well  as  your 
motor  car  must  under  all 
conditions  be  dependable 
units  in  the  business  routine 
of  the  farm.  Farmers  the 
world  over  know  the  absolute 
dependability  of  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  for  every  farm 
engine,  and  every  operating 
condition. 

The  greatest  single  factor  in 
spark  plug  efficiency  is  the 
insulator.  For  on  it  ulti¬ 
mately  depends  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peak  efficiency, 
irrespective  of  operating 
speeds,  temperatures  and 
pressures.  If  the  insulator 
is  of  inferior  quality,  engine 
performance  and  economy 
are  greatly  impaired. 

Champion  sillimanite — na¬ 
ture’s  finest  insulator  —  is  a 
rare  mineral  used  exclusively 
in  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 

Possessed  of  a  natural  high 
resistance  to  electric,  heat 
and  mechanical  shock,  it  is 
ideally  adapted  to  withstand 
the  ravages  of  combustion, 
and  the  intense  pressures 
and  temperatures  of  modern 
engines. 

Sillimanite  is  your  guarantee 
of  Champion’s  superior  per¬ 
formance.  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  in  engine  driven  farm 
equipment  insure  maximum 
efficiency,  economy  and  de¬ 
pendability. 


Champion 


Spark 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 
WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 


Know  a  Weed  Seed  Every 
Week 

No.  19— COMMON  RAGWEED 

Ragweed,  bane  of  the  hay-fever  suf¬ 
ferer,  grows  almost  everywhere,  being 
particularly  common  in  the  stubble  of  all 
grains  except  oats.  Why  the  pest  rarely 
follows  oats  is  a  mystery. 

Ragweed  is  especially  undesirable  in 
pastures,  since  the  bitter,  disagreeable 
flavor  affects  milk  and  milk  products, 
being  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of 


Ragweed  Heeds  Resemble  Ting  Tops. 

Enlarged. 

contaminated  milk.  It  is  an  annual  spe¬ 
cies  that  dies  shortly  after  maturing  its 
yearly  crop  of  seeds.  The  flowers  are  sepa¬ 
rated,  the  male  being  congregated  in  the 
terminal  spikes  that  turn  yellow  with  the 
great  abundance  of  pollen  produced,  while 
the  females  are  inconspicuously  lodged  in 
the  axils  below  the  staminate  male  spikes. 
Mowing  as  soon  as  the  yellow  pollen  be¬ 
gins  to  show  will  usually  prevent  seed 
production,  although  seeds  in  the  soil  are 
capable  of  retaining  life  for  many  years, 
ready  to  Spring  into  being  at.  the  first 
opportunity. 

What  are  ordinarily  called  ragweed 
seeds  are  really  fruits;  they  are  yellowish 
brown  and  hard,  reminding  one  of  tiny 
tops,  each  with  a  terminal  beak  surround¬ 
ed  by  from  five  to  ten  small  teeth.  Within 
the  bony  outer  covering  the  true  seed  may 
be  found.  The  fruits  commonly  infest 
grass  seed  and  seed  grain. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN 

Purdue  University  Experiment  Station. 


Why  Don’t  We  Make  War 
on  the  Tent  Caterpillar 

The  question  in  the  title  above  comes 
to  my  mind  every  Summer  as  it  merges 
into  the  Autumn.  From  the  latter  part 
of  duly  until  some  indefinite  time  in  the 
Fall,  particularly  in  this  section  of  New 
England,  the  tent  caterpillar  is  multiply¬ 
ing  astonishingly  fast,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  see  no  very  great  effort 
is  made  to  exterminate  it.  It  besmirches 
every  apple  orchard  and  flaunts  its  ugli¬ 
ness  along  every  highway.  I  suppose  a 
landowner  may  be  excused  for  not  hunt¬ 
ing  through  the  woods  in  search  of  this 
pest,  but  where  it  hangs  its  unsightly  nest 
in  plain  sight. along  the  roadside  and  even 
on  trees  and  shrubs  in  one’s  very  door- 
yard,  it  would  seem  as  though  one  must 
be  rather  indifferent  about  the  looks  of 
his  neighborhood  not  to  take  some  steps 
to  cut  out  the  loathsome  webs  of  this 
worm  where  he  can  find  them.  I  am  not 
unduly  pessimistic,  but  am  merely  stating 
conclusions  from  casual  observations  along 
the  roads  in  Eastern  Connecticut, 

Presumably  the  reason  why  some  pay 
so  little  apparent  attention  to  the  ravages 
of  the  tent  caterpillar  is  that  as  a  rule 
they  have  enough  other  things  to  worry 
about,  and  the  material  damage  it  does 
is  not  quite  so  obvious  as  that  done  by 
the  potato  bug,  for  example.  It  does  not 
hit  the  pocket-book  quite  so  soon.  But  it 
touches  it  eventually  ;  and  for  that  reason 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
everybody  who  owns  land  where  the  tent 
caterpillar  thrives.  It  need  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  destroy  a  good  many 
caterpillars.  One  does  not  need  an  ex¬ 
pensive  outfit,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  spray 
the  whole  neighborhood  in  order  to  do  it. 
A  kerosene  oil  torch  at  the  end  of  a  long 
pole,  or  a  good  pair  of  long  tree  trimmers, 
will  in  an  hour  or  two  spell  the  end  of 
a  large  number,  provided  that  when  nests 
are  cut  down  they  are  immediately  des¬ 
troyed. 

The  energies  of  Boy  Scouts  or  of  any 
other  boys,  might  very  profitably  be  di¬ 
rected  along  this  line  now  and  then.  Any¬ 
body,  however,  who  is  willing  to  devote 
an  hour  occasionally  to  ridding  his 
neighborhood  of  the  nests  of  this  cater¬ 
pillar,  especially  those  that  hang  in  the 
orchard  or  in  the  trees  along  the  highway, 
qualifies  as  a  good  public  servant. 

H.  J.  FENTON 


WATER  CARTS 


For  SPRAYING, 
SPRINKLING, 
HAULING 


Brass 


Faucets 


ONE 


raucct 


A  wonderful  v  ii  1  u  e 
from  tlm  Gov't's  sur¬ 
plus  supplies.  In  or¬ 
der  to  move  thorn 
quickly  we  offer  thorn 
while  they  last  for 
o  n  1  y  $27.50.  N  o 
farmer,  fruit  grower 
'builder  should  fail  to 
vantage  of  this 
oart  can  be  used 


or  road 
take  ad 
offer.  This 

for  spraying,  sprinkling  potatoes  or 


Extra  Well  Made — 

Cost  Gov’t  $275  Each 

vegetables — for  sprinkling  roadways 


for  hauling  water— for  sap  gathering  or  dozens  of  other  uses.  Tank  is  of  one-piece  Galvanized 
Iron  with  splash  partition,  solid  riveted  joints.  150-gallon  capacity.  Gould  or  Red  Jacket 
I’ump.  Strainer  device.  25  feet  of  2-inch  four-ply  hose.  (We  do  not  guarantee  condition 
of  hose.)  Standard  approved  Brake  rod  wheels  54  inches  in  diameter.  8-inch  Steel  Tires. 
10-inch  steel  hubs.  Steel  Axle.  2x2  inch.  Foot  Brakes.  Tool  box  under  seat.  Carts  are 
delivered  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  F,  S.  Gov't  by  Stuilebaker  and  other  high- 
grade  manufacturers.  Easily  converted  into  air-pressure  sprayer  worth  $300  at  slight  extra 
cost.  Complete  instructions  with  each  cart.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  check  or  Money 
Order  NOW. 


ONLY 

$27L» 

F.  O.  B. 

Jeffersonville, 

Indiana 


WATER,  SAP 
GATHERING, 
GASOLINE, 
OIL, 
LIQUID 
MANURE 

and 

Dozens  of 
Other  fiscs 


L.HANDY  FARM  CART 


A*  Almost  A 
Give-Away 
Price  Only 


$225? 


Here  is  a  real  bargain  in  a  horse  drawn,  strongly 
built  Farm  Oart.  Cost  the  Gov’t  $175.  Our  Price  only 
$22.50  F.O.B.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Carts  never  used 
— shipped  knocked  down  in  original  crates.  Body  7 
ft.  7  in.  long — A  ft.  3  in.  wide— 2  ft.  deep,  with  tail 
board  and  heavy  floor.  Wheels  4(4  ft.  high.  Iron 
Tires,  3  in.  wide — %  in.  thick,  sfeel  Axle  2x2  in. 
Body  and  Shafts  white  Oak  or  Hickory,  Cart:  is  com¬ 
plete  with 
brakes  a  n  d 
axle  wrench. 
Painted  3 

coats.  A  brand  new  cart  at  a  give-away  price. 
Guaranteed  as  represented.  Publishers  would  not 
print  this  ad,  if  carts  were  not  as  described.  Send 
check  or  Money  Order  for  one  or  both  of  these  bar¬ 
gains  today. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 

I»EPT.  B,  192  N.  CLARK  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILL 


HORSE  DRAWN 


The 

Dairy  Industry 
Needs  Concrete 

For  Dairy  Barn  Flooring  its  Sanitary  Qualities 
are  unsurpassed.  Concrete  Flooring  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  Production  of  Clean  Milk  and  in 
the  Eradication  of  Infectious  Diseases  as  Contagious 
Abortion ,  Tuberculosis  and  Contagious  Mastitis . 

It  can  be  cleaned  easily,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  by  scraping  or  by  flushing. 

It  can  be  disinfected  easily,  quickly  and 
thoroughly. 

It  is  durable  against  wear. 

It  will  not  rot,  swell  or  disintegrate  be¬ 
cause  of  flushing  or  disinfection. 

It  provides  no  corners,  crevices,  cracks 
or  other  lodging  places  for  filth. 

It  does  not  absorb  odor-producing  filth. 

FREE  FLOOR  PLANS 

Ask  for  our  new  four-page  folder  describing 
“Dairy  Barn  Floors  and  How  to  Build  Them.” 

Mail  this  coupon  to  office  ntarest  you 

Portland  Cement  Association 

347  Madison  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St.  Jenkins  Arcade  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  on  “How  to  Build  Concrete 
Floors  in  Dairy  Bams.” 

Name - ■ - - 

St.  Address  (orR.  F.  D.) - -  -  - 

City - State - 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  tnisting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Bubal  New- 
Yobker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IF  AN  up-State  unidentified  farmer  came  to  New 
York  with  a  check  for  $5  drawn  on  his  bank 
against  a  good  deposit,  no  bank  in  the  city  would 
give  him  a  nickel  on  it.  The  confident  banker 
would  take  the  request  as  new  proof  of  the  accepted 
theory  that  the  farmer  has  no  conception  of  business 
principles.  But  the  president  of  a  little  crippled 
bank  of  $50,000  capital  in  a  small  mining  town  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  came  east  last  week,  and  in 
24  hours  drew  $500,000  out  of  six  large  city  hanks 
and  got  away  with  it.  These  city  banks  have  a  sys¬ 
tem.  The  small  western  banker  knew  the  system. 
He  complied  with  the  routine  and  got  the  money. 
The  incident  simply  shows  that  the  big  city  banker 
and  the  captains  of  industry  are  just  as  provincial 
in  their  own  way  as  the  people  from  the  back  coun¬ 
try  districts.  Sometimes  the  big  business  rules  fail 
with  both  of  them.  The  banker  works  by  mechani¬ 
cal  rule,  and  custom,  the  farmer  by  instinct  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Each  of  them  is  skilled  in  his  own  spe¬ 
cial  field.  Both  of  them  pay  occasional  penalties  for 
their  mistakes,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  records  to 
indicate  that  the  farmer  would  not  hold  his  own 
with  the  banker  in  a  horse  trade. 

* 

IT  IS  seldom  worth  while  for  anyone  to  engage  in 
raising  sheep  unless  he  is  resolved  and  prepared 
to  feed  and  care  for  them  according  to  the  rules  of 
good  shepherding.  The  healthiest  and  most  profit¬ 
able  flocks,  small  or  large,  receive  habitually  careful 
attention  and  plenty  of  good  feed  and  pure  water. 
Treated  as  a  “side-line,”  sheep  are  rarely  worth 
keeping.  The  man  who  likes  and  specializes  in  the 
handling  of  sheep,  usually  does  well  with  them.  The 
sheep-raising  possibilities  of  the  rough  pasture  areas 
of  the  Eastern  States  are  beginning  to  interest  some 
farmers.  These  men  know,  however,  that  they  must 
grow  or  buy  feed  with  which  to  supplement  their 
grass  and  winter  their  flocks.  If  they  grow  it, 
they  must  own  or  rent  some  land  suitable  for  crop¬ 
ping.  There  isn’t  anything  in  sheep  unless  it  is  fed 
and  bred  into  them.  On  many  farms  small  flocks  re¬ 
ceive  little  or  no  special  attention.  They  are  virtual 
scavengers,  kept  to  clean  up  coarse  herbage,  sprouts 
and  weeds.  Mistreated  or  neglected  in  this  way,  they 
have  a  poor  chance  to  make  their  own  living.  It  is 
inevitable,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  stunted  in 
development,  low  in  vitality  and  fail  to  profit  their 
owners.  Sheep  are  likely  to  harbor  lice  and  ticks 
unless  they  are  dipped  at  least  twice  a  year.  These 
insects  torture  and  weaken  them.  Bits  of  wool  on 
fences,  posts  and  machinery  indicate  the  presence  of 
ticks  and  lice  on  sheep.  A  flock  worth  keeping  is 
worth  dipping.  Hand-dipping  is  better  than  no  dip¬ 
ping,  but  few  farmers  ever  resort  to  it.  A  dipping 
vat,  made  of  concrete  or  lumber,  would  pay  for  itself 
in  a  year  on  a  farm  carrying  50  ewes. 

* 

A  STATEMENT  that  suggests  a  new  Aladdin’s 
lamp  was  made  recently  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  It  was  asserted  that  a 
process  had  been  discovered  by  which  a  combination 
of  ordinary  sewage  and  cornstalks  produced  a  gas 
that  could  be  used  for  heat  and  power.  In  other 
words,  septic  tank  and  corn  stover  would  unite  to 
drive  farm  machines,  and  cook  farm  meals.  The 
chemists  of  the  University  of  Illinois  are  working 
on  this  new  discovery,  which  recovers  marsh  gas 
(methane)  by  such  simple  means  that  no  elaborate 
machinery  is  necessary.  If  the  discovery  works  out 
in  all  its  practical  details  it  moans  a  revolution  in 
farm  living,  since  it  will  cheapen  helps  and  eon- 
Y0jij(iaces  that  remove  much  distasteful  diudgery. 
We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say  how  much  this 


discovery  really  means,  but  it  seems  no  more  extrav¬ 
agant  than  some  of  the  other  economic  changes  that 
have  occurred  within  a  generation. 

j!/ 

JULY  was  a  very  heavy  month  in  our  world 
trade,  both  exports  and  imports  being  quite  in 
excess  of  July,  1928,  or  $403,459,828.  Shipments  to 
Europe  were  $161,005,447;  Canada,  $79,736,401; 
South  America,  $49,311,798;  Asia,  $45,940,959; 
Africa,  $12,824,136 ;  Oceaniea,  $17,432,800.  Our  im¬ 
ports  totaled  $354,149,882.  Europe  sent  us  $115,- 
144, 8S2;  Canada,  $44,670,866;  Asia,  $100,300,984; 
Africa,  $7,437,344;  South  America,  $46,630,246; 
Oceaniea,  $4,662,289. 

* 

THE  automobile  traffic  is  always  heavy  ou  that 
greatest  artery  of  travel  in  the  world  known  as 
Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City.  On  a  specially 
busy  afternoon  last  week  two  young  girls  from  the 
suburbs  had  finished  their  shopping  and  swung  into 
the  hurrying  congested  traffic  with  a  smart  roadster. 
The  engine  was  cold  from  a  long  parking  in  a  side 
street.  It  sputtered  and  stopped,  bringing  the  whole 
line  to  a  standstill  with  the  traffic  officer’s  back  to 
the  scene.  The  impatient  mob  of  drivers  in  the  rear 
began  to  blow  their  horns  and  to  express  their  an¬ 
noyance.  The  officer  turned  quickly,  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  and  in  a  steady  firm  voice 
commanded  the  noisy  mob  to  “Keep  still  and  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  those  little  girls.”  The  skilled  girl  at 
the  wheel  kept  her  head.  It  took  but  a  second  or 
two  to  adjust  the  choke  valve,  to  apply  the  current 
to  the  starter,  and  to  step  on  the  gas.  With  perfect 
poise  she  thanked  the  officer  and  moved  on  at  the 
head  of  the  relieved  column.  These  crowded  ave¬ 
nues  and  surging  mass  of  impatient  travelers  try 
the  temper  of  tired  traffic  officers  who  direct  it  for 
hours  at  a  time.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  job  for 
rough  and  arrogant  policemen,  but  here  was  a  police 
officer  in  a  noisy  thoroughfare  exhibiting  an  instinct, 
a  gallantry  and  a  poise  worthy  of  the  highest  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  drawing-room  of  the  nearby  mansion. 
We  find  the  most  perfect  display  of  self-control  and 
patient  dignity  by  women  in  our  farm  homes,  and  the 
men  of  the  soil  have  their  share  of  thoughtful  consid¬ 
eration.  We  expect  to  find  these  things  in  the  midst 
of  magnificence  where  they  are  not  always  in  evi¬ 
dence,  but  we  are  thrilled  by  the  exhibition  of  them 
by  a  police  officer  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare  where 
such  human  virtues  are  not  always  to  be  found. 
Some  of  our  finest  human  instincts  are  gifts  from 
God,  and  they  do  not  always  come  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper  and  tied  with  fancy  silk  ribbons. 

* 

IN  a  droughty  mid-Summer  and  early  Fall,  like 
those  of  this  year,  when  pastures'  dry  up,  dairy 
cows  decline  in  production  and  vitality,  unless  they 
receive  some  kind  of  green  feed  and  concentrates  as 
well.  The  price  of  fluid  milk  does  not  encourage  this 
kind  of  emergency  treatment  of  cows.  A  dairyman 
who  milks  150  purebreds  in  an  eastern  New  York 
State  county  has  been  feeding  green  corn  for  several 
weeks.  His  silos  were  empty  long  ago.  He  has  or¬ 
dered  all  of  the  available  beets  that  go  into  bis  local 
market.  Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  so  useful 
to  him  at  present  as  plenty  of  succulent  roots  that 
cows  relish.  His  herd  has  never  before  been  in  so 
run-down  a  condition  as  it  was  at  the  recent  end  of 
the  protracted  drought.  Next  year  he  will  grow  a 
considerable  acreage  of  roots.  It  is  comparatively 
expensive  to  grow  a  root  crop,  but  in  the  long  run  an 
annual  supply  of  stock  beets  is  profitable  to  the 
dairyman  who  owns  many  purebred  cows.  Corn 
silage  is  popularly  believed*,  to  be  a  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute  for  beets  for  cows;  it  is  also  a  cheaper  suc¬ 
culent  to  grow  than  roots.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  economy  factor  in  favor  of  corn  silage 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  prevent  dairymen  from 
growing  roots.  Many  dairymen  are  paying  $4  a  day 
for  extra  labor  required  in  siloing  corn  of  low  quali¬ 
ty.  The  dairyman  who  grows  both  corn  silage  and 
stock  beets  is  doubly  fortified  in  a  dry  year.  He 
could  feed  both  of  these  succulents  to  advantage  in 
any  year,  if  he  received  a  fair  price  for  his  milk. 

* 

HILE  northern  fruit  producers  have  their 
troubles  from  dry  weather  and  the  like,  the 
orange  and  grapefruit  producers  in  Florida  have 
been  hampered  by  the  quarantine  also.  Lately  the 
rules  have  been  loosened  somewhat  to  permit  ship¬ 
ments  from  points  not  within  a  mile  of  infested  or¬ 
chards,  but  this  fruit  can  be  shipped  only  to  the 
Northeastern  States  or  it  must  be  sterilized  by  heat¬ 
ing  or  chilling  if  it  is  to  be  shipped  to  other  markets. 
Southern  States  do  not  admit  Florida  fruit  under 
any  conditions.  But  it  is  the  Northeastern  States 
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which  are  the  principal  market  in  any  season.  The 
crop  being  a  moderate  one,  it  is  likely  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  sold,  even  under  the  restrictions.  The 
requirement  for  sterilization  applies  to  what  is 
called  “the  eradication  area,”  and  includes  three- 
fourths  of  the  crop  of  oranges  and  grapefruit.  The 
oilier  25  per  cent  can  be  shipped  into  Northern  and 
Eastern  States  without  sterilization.  A  few  vege¬ 
tables  such  as  beans,  peppers  and  tomatoes  are  re¬ 
st  rioted  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  fruit,  but 
potatoes  and  that  general  class  of  produce  are  not 
restricted.  Florida  producers  will  have  some  trou¬ 
ble  in  getting  their  bearings  the  coming  season,  but 
there  are  indications  that  business  will  go  on  about 
as  usual. 

* 

CAREFUL  growers  of  potatoes  in  New  York 
State  and  elsewhere  have  developed  sound  prac¬ 
tices  that  other  growers  read  about  or  study  when 
they  join  tours  of  leading  potato-producing  regions. 
Successful  growers  know  that  market  quality  in 
potatoes  requires  bright  skin,  uniform,  medium  size, 
regular  shape,  and  firm,  white  flesh.  They  know  also 
that  market  quality  can  be  improved  by  using  good 
potato  soils;  by  growing  bright-skinned  potatoes; 
by  using  unmixed  seed ;  by  planting  close,  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  hollowheart ;  by  planting  deeper,  to 
secure  protection  from  sunburn  and  field  frost ;  by 
spraying,  to  control  blight;  by  painstaking  digging, 
to  obviate  culling ;  by  careful  handling,  to  prevent 
mechanical  injury,  and  by  better  grading,  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  tuber  defects.  These  points,  in  which  grow¬ 
ers  are  interested,  were  emphasized  by  an  educa¬ 
tional  exhibit  at  the  recent  New  York  State  Fair. 
Some  points  in  which  consumers  are  interested  also 
were  stressed  by  this  exhibit.  For  instance,  pota¬ 
toes,  as  chemists  and  nutrition  authorities  know 
them,  are  rich  in  iron  and  phosphorus ;  contain 
starch  that  is  easily  digested ;  are  not  fattening  in 
a  balanced  diet ;  increase  resistance  to  disease ; 
maintain  high  blood  alkalinity ;  have  high  caloric 
value ;  give  bulk  to  a  meal,  and,  with  milk,  are  a 
balanced  food.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  think 
of  foods  in  terms  of  vitamins,  it  may  he  added  that 
the  potato  contains  vitamins  A,  B  and  C.  Science, 
which  is  organized  common  sense,  is  improving  the 
art  of  producing  good,  marketable  potatoes,  and  in¬ 
creasing  their  use  in  the  nation’s  diet.  The  more  we 
learn  about  common,  staple  foods,  the  better  they 
seem  to  be. 

* 

THAT  article  on  turkey  raising  in  Idaho,  by  Mr. 

Purvis,  lxiay  make  some  of  us  easterners  feel 
envious — no  disease  and  a  convenient  market,  which 
appears  to  give  the  grower  somewhere  near  a  fair 
price.  The  turkey-grasshopper  combine  makes  a 
fine  form  of  co-operation  for  the  turkeys. 

* 

THE  Peace  River  district  of  Alberta,  Canada, 
formerly  considered  about  worthless  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes,  is  now  estimated  to  have  47,000,000 
acres  suitable  for  wheat  culture.  The  per  acre  yield 
there  this  year  is  expected  to  be  around  25  bushels. 
In  six  years  102  graiix  elevators  have  been  built  in 
that  district. 


Brevities 

Early  chicks — how  about  them?  (Page  1176). 

The  rice  crop  of  Arkansas  will  be  about  6,000,000 
bushels. 

A  figure  around  $1,000,000,000  is  represented  by  air¬ 
plane  goods  and  company  stocks. 

That  proposed  “United  States  of  Europe”  may  have 
some  peaceable  possibilities  worth  encouraging. 

Whale  oil  in  barrels  once  filled  the  docks  of  some  of 
our  ports  like  New  Bedford,  Mass.  It  is  still  sold  to 
some  extent,  wholesaling  around  80  cents  per  gallon. 

Florida  has  a  new  milk  and  cream  law,  in  effect  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  Every  bottle  and  can  of  milk  and  cream  must 
be  labelled  with  the  name  of  State  where  produced,  its 
distributor  and  whether  raw  or  pasteurized. 

The  newspapers  report  that  Henry  Ford  plan?  t0 
take  the  garbage  from  Detroit  and  other  municipalities 
in  the  vicinity,  and  reduce  it  to  grease  and  various  by¬ 
products.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ordinary  methods  0 
garbage  disposal  are  often  wasteful  and  extravagant. 

A  leading  insurance  company  of  Chicago  will  a°? 
insure  business  men  against  being  kidnapped  by  crinl 
nals,  who  thus  force  them  to  reveal  information  or  a 
mit  them  to  premises  they  wish  to  enter  for.robmji  • 
We  do  not  regard  this  insurance  as  a  compliment 
the  city  or  its  authorities. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  is^ed 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1567.  “Propagation  of  Trees 
Shrubs,”  which  will  be  helpful  to  anyone  with  a  g< 
den  or  wood  lot.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  SUP_ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  U  > 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  price  10  cents. 
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Farm  Board  Loans  and  Problems 

OME  of  the  U.  S.  Senators  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and 
Chairman  McNary  has  announced  that  the  members 
of  the  board  will  be  invited  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  agricultural  committee  that  they  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  open  meeting  by  Senators  as  to  their 
policies  before  the  question  of  their  confirmation 
comes  up  before  the  Senate.  It  is  intimated  that 
some  Senators  are  not  pleased  with  the  policy  which 
requires  farm  associations  to  exhaust  their  credits 
with  the  intermediate  credit  banks  at  current  inter¬ 
est  rates  before  the  board  consents  to  supplement 
the  loans  at  the  authorized  4  per  cent  rate. 

A  survey  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicates  that  the  wheat  acreage  for  next  year  will 
be  an  increase  of  1.2  per  cent  over  the  1929  crop. 
The  Department  advises  a  more  conservative  sow¬ 
ing.  It  sees  no  prospect  of  an  export  price  for  1930 
above  the  average  of  the  past  six  years.  It  advises 
growers  to  limit  home  production  to  domestic  needs. 

Senator  Nye,  Republican,  North  Dakota,  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  statement  accused  grain  operators  of  Duluth, 
Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  the  board  of  trade  of  Du¬ 
luth  and  Chicago  and  the  Minneapolis  chamber  of 
commerce  of  overloading  the  storage  facilities  to 
force  farmers  to  throw  their  wheat  on  the  market 
and  depress  prices.  In  his  own  investigation  he 
said  he  found  that  Winter  wheat  from  the  South¬ 
west  had  been  brought  into  the  Northwest  elevators 
with  the  result  that  the  Spring  wheat  growers  of 
the  Northwest  Avere  deprived  of  credit  and  storage 
facilities.  They  are  obliged  to  sell  outright  though 
everything  indicates  a  better  price  later  on  for  this 
short  year  crop.  At  his  request  the  Farm  Board 
started  an  investigation  of  the  situation.  Of  course 
the  government  must  make  a  record,  and  some  sort 
of  an  investigation  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  but 
those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  manipulation 
of  produce  markets  for  50  years  need  no  legal  in- 
A'estigation.  They  know  that  as  long  as  the  mar¬ 
kets,  the  boards  of  trade,  the  storehouses,  and  the 
instruments  of  distribution  are  left  in  the  control 
of  middlemen  they  will  be  manipulated  for  the  profit 
of  dealers  and  speculators.  When  Senators,  now  in¬ 
nocent  of  this  information,  get  the  facts  into  their 
heads,  \ATe  may  expect  a  change  in  the  control  of  the 
marketing  system  that  will  increase  the  farmer’s 
share  of  the  returns. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Federal 
Farm  board  has  agreed  to  make  a  loan  of  $50,000 
to  the  G.-L.-F.  of  NeAV  York  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  warehouses  at  railroad  stations  in  Western  New 
York.  According  to  the  report,  the  board  will  loan 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  warehouses,  and  take  a 
first  mortgage  lien  on  them  to  secure  the  loan. 

So  far  the  board  seems  to  be  confining  itself  to  the 
loaning  of  funds  to  organizations  for  the  handling  of 
farm  products.  This  leaves  the  exchanges,  the  specu¬ 
lators,  the  commission  houses  and  in  fact  the  whole 
middleman  system  in  control  of  the  markets  as  be¬ 
fore.  Of  recent,  years  this  system  has  returned  the 
farmer  about  one-third  of  the  consumer's  dollar,  and 
it  was  promised  that  this  spread  of  65  to  70  cents 
on  the  dollar  between  producer  and  consumer  would 
he  reduced  so  that  the  farmer’s  return  would  be  more 
without  increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  The 
expense  of  the  organization  must  come  out  of  the 
return  made  by  the  middleman.  It  includes  interest 
on  the  loans,  legal  expense  in  securing  the  loans, 
insurance,  shrinkage  while  the  crop  is  held,  and 
salary  and  expense  of  the  official  management. 
Therefore  to  receive  as  much  as  he  did  before,  the 
middleman’s  return  must  be  enough  more  than  for¬ 
merly  to  cover  the  organization  costs,  and  there 
must  be  another  extra  amount  in  the  middleman’s 
return,  if  the  producer  is  to  derive  a  benefit  from 
the  new  arrangement.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  point 
to  a  large  volume  of  turnover  by  the  new  system. 
The  test  will  be  in  the  net  returns  to  the  indix'idual 
farmer,  and  if  he  comes  out  any  better  than  before 
or  even  as  well,  the  consumer  will  ha\*e  to  pay  more 
°r  the  middleman  system  must  get  less. 


A  Small  Monarch  Provokes  Big  Issue 

ONACO  is  the  smallest  state  in  Europe.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  France, 
has  a  population  of  less  than  20.000,  and  an  area 
ot  about  eight  square  miles.  Its  principal  industry 
ls  Providing  accommodations  for  tourists.  It  has  no 
manufacture,  no  commerce,  no  army.  The  revenue 
(|i  the  state  comes  entirely  from  the  gambling  rooms 
of  Monte  Carlo.  The  gaming  tables  of  this  famous 
icsort  are  patronized  by  tourists  of  the  world,  but 
aie  closed  to  the  people  of  the  principality. 

■lost  now  the  people  of  the  state  are  in  revolt.  The 
1"  i'ilege  of  conducting  the  gambling  tables  is  con¬ 


trolled  by  a  chartered  company.  The  citizens  de¬ 
mand  a  reform  in  the  management  of  the  casino  and 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  from  it.  They 
demand  that  the  management  shall  be  controlled  by 
a  board  of  Monacan  residents.  They  demand  that 
full  publicity  be  given  by  the  government  to  show 
the  casino’s  earnings  and  disbursements.  They  also 
require  that  public  seiwices,  such  as  water,  gas  and 
electricity,  which  are  now  furnished  only  to  the 
favored  districts,  be  immediately  extended  through¬ 
out  the  city.  The  subjects  of  Prince  Louis  threatened 
to  revolt  and  form  a  republic  under  a  French  pro¬ 
tectorate  unless  their  demands  were  granted  within 
a  month. 

Centralized  government,  wherever  it  exists,  aims 
to  control  revenues,  and  denies  full  information  as 
to  income  and  expenses.  The  monarch  yet  claims 
divine  authority  and  responsibility  for  an  account¬ 
ing  to  no  one.  Under  such  auspices  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  people  of  the  little  principality 
do  not  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits  from  the 
public  revenues,  and  that  they  have  a  just  grievance. 
Even  in  a  republic  like  ours  we  have  monarchs  and 
princes  Avho  get  away  with  more  than  their  share. 
Revolts,  threatened  at  frequent  intervals,  will  draw 
concessions  for  the  time  being  at  least,  but  vigilance 
and  publicity,  everlastingly  applied,  are  the  only 
safeguards  for  the  people  concerned.  There  is  little 
in  a  gambling  table  to  inspire  patriotism,  but  vrhat- 
ever  be  the  source  of  their  income,  the  people  of  a 
state  or  an  industry  are  entitled  to  an  accounting 
of  their  revenues.  It  would  be  a  good  example  to 
the  world  if  the  Monacans  insist  on  it  to  the  fullest 
detail. 


Milk  Prices  for  August 

THE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk,  jAer 
100  lbs.,  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  months  of  August,  were  as  folloAVS : 


Dairymen’s  League  . $2.22 

Sheffield  Farms  .  2.56 

Meridale  Dairies  .  2.56 

Unity  Association,  Buffalo  .  2.84 


The  League  deductions  were  15c  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  6c  for  administratHe  expenses, 
making  the  gross  price  $2.43. 


New  Jersey  Potato  Harvest 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
the  shipment  of  3,715  cars  or  the  bulk  of  the  commercial 
crop  in  six  weeks.  Ten  cars  moved  before  July  20,  but 
the  movement  rapidly  increased,  with  320  cars  being 
shipped  during  the  following  AA'eek.  Peak  car  loadings 
were  made  in  the  iveek  of  August  4  to  10,  when  1,069 
cars  were  billed  out.  Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  shipments  originated  in  this  State  during  the 
period  of  July  29  to  August  10. 

Last  year  New  Jersey  had  shipped  only  about  one- 
half  of  its  crop  by  September  1,  or  2,734  out  of  a  total 
movement  of  5,367  cars.  This  season,  with  an  earlier 
crop  combined  with  a  heaA'y  reduction  compared  Avith 
last  year,  the  State  had  shipped  its  total  rail  move¬ 
ment  by  that  date.  Contrary  to  last  year,  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  practically  out  of 
the  competition  by  the  time  NeAV  Jersey  swung  into 
heavy  shipping.  This  year  the  f.o.b.  market  Avas  be¬ 
low  $4  for  only  a  day  or  tAvo,  early  in  the  season,  and 
was  generally  over  $4.50  Avith  top  prices  of  $5.25  at 
several  times  during  the  period.  Demand  was  generally 
satisfactory  and  quality  of  the  stock  good. 

Federal-State  inspection  service  at  shipping  point  was 
again  operated  by  the  department  for  dealers  and  grow¬ 
ers  who  Avished  their  graded  stock  certified.  During  the 
season  312  cars  Avere  inspected  and  certified  as  to  grade. 
More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  cars  Avere  U.  S.  No.  1.  No 
cars  failed  to  grade  because  of  undersize. 


Milk  and  Cream  Market  Report  of  Re¬ 
ceipts  at  New  York  and  Metropolitan 
Area  for  August,  1929 


Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 
( Fresh ) 

40 -qt. 

40 -qt. 

40  -qt. 

State  of  Origin 

Units 

Units 

Units 

New  York  . 

.  .  .2.311.941 

110,407 

53,200 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  .  94,890 

705 

Pennsylvania  .... 

.  .  .  384,783 

18,484 

8,634 

Vermont  . 

.  .  .  131,290 

6,776 

Connecticut  . 

4.882 

493 

Massachusetts  .  . . 

7.610 

284 

•  •  • 

Maryland  . 

8,127 

75 

... 

Canada  . 

83 

5,355 

,  ,  , 

Indiana . 

1.050 

206 

Wisconsin  . 

4,610 

.  •  • 

Minnesota  . 

1,600 

IoAva  . 

417 

Ohio  . 

2.178 

1,428 

Tennessee . 

2,348 

Arkansas  . 

603 

Kentucky  . 

694 

Totals  . 

..  .  .2.943.606 

156,079 

63,468 

1928  . 

.  .  .3,024,246 

152.197 

New  York  State  furnished  78.8  per  cent  of  the  milk 
and  70.7  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August. 


Notes  from  West  Virginia 

Here  we  are,  August  26.  and  we  have  had  but  one 
good  rain  since  some  time  in  July  and  not  enough  then 
to  soak  the  soil.  We  finished  digging  potatoes  last  week 
and  I  never  saAv  the  soil  so  dry  as  it  was.  Even  in 
spots  in  the  fields  where  ordinarily  it  would  have  been 
too  AAret  to  dig  Ave  could  see  no  sign  of  moisture  as  deep 
as  the  digger  went.  Only  about  half  a  crop  of  potatoes 
was  harvested,  but  they  were  fine ;  did  not  run  over  5 
per  cent  seconds  and  culls  with  hardly  any  culls.  We 
shall  be  able  this  season  to  realize  a  A'ery  good  price  for 
our  seconds. 

The  more  Ave  study  our  marketing  system  and  the 
more  Ave  have  products  to  put  on  the  market  the  more 
we  are  convinced  that  co-operative  marketing  is  the  only 
salvation  of  the  American  farmer.  As  an  illustration  of 
Avhat  Ave  mean  just  this  season  Avlien  there  is  a  short 
crop  of  potatoes  and  prices  are  bound  to  be  high,  wc 
find  in  most  of  our  best  market  centers  here  that  the 
farmers  are  selling  their  potatoes  to  the  merchant  at 
from  50  to  70  cents  less  on  the  bushel  than  the  market 
is  able  to  pay,  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  the  potato 
groAvers’  association  is  having  to  market  the  large  part 
of  their  potatoes  out  of  the  State.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  getting  good  prices  for  them  even  at  that,  but  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  for  all  concerned  if  we 
could  have  all  pooled  our  potatoes  and  fed  them  into 
the  market  just  as  they  are  needed  at  a  price  that  would 
have  given  the  farmers  a  profit  and  at  the  same  time 
got  rid  of  so  much  shipping  of  products  from  one  sec¬ 
tion  to  another.  Right  now  Ave  are  shipping  potatoes 
to  cities  in  Ohio  and  in  a  few  weeks  our  supply  will  lx? 
exhausted  and  our  people  will  have  to  get  their  supply 
from  Ohio  or  other  Western  States.  The  only  persons 
that  this  is  good  for  are  the  railroad  owners,  for  they 
get  a  double  freight  charge  on  them. 

If  the  prices  that  the  farmers  outside  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  are  getting  Avere  passed  on  to  the  consumer  there 
might  be  some  reason  and  argument  for  selling  that 
way,  but  since  they  are  not,  the  farmer  Avho  refuses  to 
go  with  his  neighbors  and  then  breaks  the  market  is 
cutting  his  own  and  his  neighbors’  throat  because  he 
wishes  as  he  sees  it  to  maintain  his  independence.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  he  is  the  most  dependent  man  in 
the  market,  for  by  himself  he  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  price  the  merchant  sets,  while  if  he  is  in  the  co¬ 
operative  he  with  his  neighbors  can  set  their  own  price 
insofar  as  anyone  is  able  to  set  prices. 

I  was  much  encouraged  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
8tate  Farm  Bureau  by  the  changed  attitude  toward 
State  and  nation-Avide  co-operation.  Part  of  this  has 
been  brought  about  no  doubt  by  the  farm  relief  law  for 
it  is  built  on  that  idea  alone,  but  the  broader-minded 
farmers  are  seeing  the  thing  from  a  broader  view  all  the 
time  and  are  forgetting  sectional  differences  and  rea¬ 
lizing  that  Avhat  is  good  for  (he  cotton  growers  Avill  re¬ 
flect  indirectly  on  the  corn  growers,  and  what  is  bad 
for  the  one  will  work  the  same  Avay  on  all  others. 

There  is  one  thing  in  our  State  that  has  kept  our  or¬ 
ganizations  from  growing  as  they  should  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  in  most  efforts  of  the  co-operatives  all 
farmers  as  well  as  those  bearing  the  burdens  have  been 
able  to  benefit  alike  from  the  work.  At  first  Ave  though! 
that  this  Avas  the  right  way  to  Avork  things,  and  maybe 
it  was  then,  but  I  notice  lately  that  the  attitude  has 
changed  and  we  are  demanding  that  all  men  pay  their 
just  share  of  any  good  coming  to  them.  This  is  going 
to  be  a  proposition  to  work  out,  and  in  some  cases  can¬ 
not  be  worked  out  at  all,  but  I  for  one  am  getting  tired 
of  being  told  when  endeavoring  to  get  certain  men  to 
join  the  Farm  Bureau  and  its  allied  organizations,  that 
there  is  no  use  in  joining  and  paying  their  dues  when 
they  can  get  the  same  benefits,  and  do  get  them,  that 
the  members  get,  and  Ave  find  plenty  of  such  men.  I  do 
not  mind  doing  the  other  fellow  a  favor  when  I  can.  In 
fact  I  like  to  do  those  things,  but  Avlien  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  carrying  his  load  all  the  time  and  then  having 
him  make  fun  of  me  for  doing  it,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

The  showers  Ave  had  last  Aveek  will  no  doubt  help  a 
lot,  particularly  the  grass,  but  most  corn  had  gone  too 
far  for  it  to  do  much  good.  If  we  continue  to  have  rain 
Ave  shall  have  a  good  crop  of  fruit  on  Rocky  Point  Or¬ 
chards,  but  if  not  apples  will  be  small  and  not  Avell  col¬ 
ored.  Before  this  week  they  had  practically  quit  grow¬ 
ing  and  were  not  so  Avell  colored  as  is  usual  this  time 
of  the  year.  Farming  is  a  gamble  from  beginning  to 
the  end,  and,  Avlien  Ave  lose  our  bets  against  the  weather, 
it  is  up  to  us  to  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened  and 
lay  another  bet  next  season,  for  in  the  end  we  win  most 
of  the  time.  l  a  ztiviv 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Va.  ’ 


Connecticut  and  the  Peach  Moth 

Connecticut  peach  growers  have  organized  to  release 
parasites  on  the  Oriental  peach  moth.  In  1928  the  pest 
cost  a  third  of  the  State’s  crop,  and  it  is  damaging  this 
year’s  peaches.  Owners  of  orchards  are  being  can- 
vassed  to  raise  funds  for  the  breeding  and  distribution 
of  parasites.  At  a  meeting  called  September  4  at  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  in  New  Haven  by 
Harold  M.  Rogers  of  Southington,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Pomological  Society,  growers  Avere  unanimous 
to  try  the  plan,  proposed  by  Dr.  Philip  Garman,  as¬ 
sistant  entomologist  of  the  experiment  station.  They 
immediately  subscribed  $700. 

Agents  of  the  county  Farm  Bureaus  are  surveying  the 
peach  orchards  of  the  State,  and  each  owner  will  be 
asked  to  contribute  at  the  rate  of  $10  for  each  1,000 
trees.  The  survey  is  made  at  the  direction  of  A.  \V. 
Manchester  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Avho  is  serving  on  the  society’s  committee  with  Mr. 
Rogers;  John  Bishop  of  Cheshire;  John  Lyman  of  Mid- 
dlefield,  and  L.  C.  Root  of  Farmington.  It  is  estimated 
that  $10,000  would  finance  the  experiment. 

Dr.  Garman’s  plan  calls  for  the  introduction  of  two 
species  of  parasites  into  every  orchard.  One,  which 
looks  like  a  mosquito,  attacks  the  larvae,  and  the  other, 
with  the  appearance  of  a  minute  fly,  eats  the  eggs.  The 
parasites  would  be  bred  this  Winter  at  the  experiment 
station  and  distributed  next  Spring  to  the  orchards. 
Incubators,  greenhouse  space  and  refrigerators  will  have 
to  be  reserved  for  the  work,  Avhich  must  be  begun  imme¬ 
diately. 

“Three  facts  contribute  to  the  hope  that  introduction 
of  parasites  will  be  successful,”  said  Dr.  Garman. 
“First,  the  peach  moth  infestation  in  parts  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  been  reduced  greatly  by  parasites.  Second, 
parasites  already  in  the  orchard  of  an  orchard  and 
nursery  company  at  Wallingford,  in  addition  to  some 
introduced  there  several  years  ago,  have  reduced  the  in¬ 
festation  tremendously.  Third,  workers  in  New  York 
report  success  Avith  parasites.  We  do  not  offer  an  ab¬ 
solute  panacea,  but  if  the  parasites  Avill  cut  down  the 
percentage  of  infestation,  then  spraying  or  some  other’ 
artificial  means  of  control  will  be  of’ benefit.”  d.  a. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


“Mother -Prayer” 

“Lord,  make  ray  loving  a  guard  for  them 

Day  and  night, 

Let  never  pathway  be  hard  for  them; 

Keep  all  bright ! 

Let  not  harsh  touch  of  a  thorn  for  them 

Wound  their  ease — 

All  of  the  pain  1  have  borne  for  them 

Spare  to  these  !” 

So  I  would  pray  for  them 

Kneeling  to  God 

Night  and  day  for  them. 

“Lord,  let  the  pain  life  must  bring  to 
them 

Make  them  strong, 

Keep  their  hearts  white  though  grief 
cling  to  them 

All  life  long, 

Let  all  the  joys  Thou  dost  keep  from  them 

At  Thy  will 

Give  to  them  power  to  reap  from  them 

Courage  still !” 

So  I  must  ask  for  them, 

Leaving  to  God  , 

His  own  task  for  them.  „ 

— Margaret  Widdemer. 

* 

We  are  asked  again  to  give  a  recipe 
for  mixed  sweet  pickle.  The  following  is 
popular :  Eight  cups  very  small  cucum¬ 
bers,  or  medium  cucumbers  cut  in  chunks, 
four  cups  cauliflower,  measured  after 
broken  into  florets,  four  cups  sliced  string 
beans.  Cook  in  salty  water  until  softened, 
but  not  mushy.  To  one  cup  vinegar  add 
one  cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons  whole 
mixed  spices,  and  a  bag  containing  two 
teaspoons  each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves. 
Bring  this  to  a  boil,  add  the  vegetables, 
and  let  them  simmer  a  few  minutes  so  the 
spice  will  penetrate.  A  few  small  pickling 
onions  may  be  added  if  liked.  Can  while 
hot,  and  seal.  If  a  heavier  syrup  is 
liked  more  sugar  may  be  used,  but  too 
much  sugar  may  cause  the  pickles  to 
shrivel. 

* 

The  following  is  a  well-tested  recipe 
for  rummage  pickle:  Three  ripe  cucum¬ 
bers,  peel  and  remove  seeds;  three  or 
four  green  cucumbers,  if  large  peel  and 
remove  seeds,  two  quarts  green  toma¬ 
toes.  Cut  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  in 
half-inch  chunks.  Two  quarts  ripe  to¬ 
matoes,  peeled  and  sliced,  six  large  onions, 
three  ripe  peppers,  three  green  peppers, 
two  bunches  celery.  Remove  seeds  from 
peppers.  Cut  tomatoes,  onions,  peppers 
and  celery  fine.  Sprinkle  two-thirds  cup 
of  salt  through  the  vegetables,  and  let 
them  stand  ever  night.  In  the  morning 
drain  off  the  brine.  Put  one  pint  vinegar, 
one  cup  sugar  and  one-half  cup  mustard 
seed  in  a  saucepan ;  heat,  add  the  vege¬ 
tables,  and  cook  until  tender.  Seal  in 
jars. 

* 

This  is  the  season  when  preserves  of 
all  kinds  are  interesting  the  household, 
and  we  may  well  study  the  following 
recipe  for  preserving  children,  given  out 
by  the  New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  : 

“Take  two  or  more  children  of  the  run¬ 
about  age.  If  they  are  bright-eyed,  rosy- 
cheeked  youngsters,  so  much  the  better. 

“Tuck  them  into  bed  early — and  leave 
for  12  hours  of  quiet,  restful  sleep.  Win¬ 
dows  wide  open. 

“In  the  morning,  dress  them  lightly 
and  set  at  a  table  in  the  brightest,  cheeri¬ 
est  corner  of  the  breakfast  room. 

“To  each  child  add  the  following  :  One 
small  cup  of  orange  juice ;  one  steaming 
dish  of  delicious  nut-brown  ‘whole-wheat 
cereal,  several  sliees.of  crisp  whole-wheat 
toast,  one  glass  of  milk. 

“Remove  the  children  to  a  grassy  plot. 
Add  a  kite,  some  toys  and  mix  thoroughly. 

“Cover  all  over  with  a  blue  sky  and 
leave  in  the  sun  until  brown.” 

The  best  thing  about  this  method  of 
preserving  is  that  its  results  are  evident 
all  through  the  Winter. 


Ripe  Cucumber  Pickle 

Take  ripe  (yellow)  cucumbers,  slice 
lengthwise,  in  pieces  to  suit  one’s  fancy — 
one  inch  by  three  inches  long  is  a  neat 
piece.  Peel  and  clean  out  the  seeds,  leav¬ 
ing  the  solid  flesh.  Cook  eight  quarts  in 
brine  made  with  one  cup  of  salt  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  Cook  the  pieces  (do  not 
crowd)  until  you  can  pierce  them  with 
a  straw.  Drain  and  put  in  a  stone  jar. 
Take  good  eider  vinegar,  1  pints,  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  4Yo  lbs.,  *4  lb.  cassia  buds. 
Boil  to  a  good  syrup.  Pour  over  cucum¬ 
bers  hot  and  cover  tight  The  third  day 
drain  and  scald  the  syrup  and  pour  it 
on  the  pickles.  Scald  and  boil  down  un¬ 


til  it  only  covers  the  pieces  at  the  third 
scalding  at  intervals  of  three  days.  This 
pickle  recipe  has  served  a  family  for  over 
70  years  and  still  the  descendants  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  “Grandma  Crawford’s  recipe  for 
sweet  pickles.”  A  subscriber. 


Potato  Dumplings 

Four  large  potatoes,  four  slices  of  white 
bread,  three  or  four  slices  of  bacon,  or  % 
cup  of  any  fatty  .  smoked  pork,  one  egg, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  about  four  tablespoons 
flour,  a  little  milk  if  necessary. 

Cut  smoked  meat  into  cubes,  about  % 
cup  or  four  slices  of  bacon  is  sufficient. 
Fry  a  little  to  get  some  fat,  cut  bread 
into  cubes,  add  to  the  meat,  mix  well  and 
let  stand  until  potatoes  are  ready.  Peel 
and  grate  four  raw  potatoes,  add  water 
while  grating  to  keep  from  discoloring. 
Pour  the  grated  potatoes  into  a  thin  cloth 
or  fine  strainer,  wash  out  as  much  of  the 
starch  as  possible,  and  squeeze  pretty  dry. 
If  too  much  starch  remains,  the  dump¬ 
lings  are  heavy  and  indigestible.  Then 
put  potatoes  in  a  roomy  bowl,  add  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


457  —  Conspicuouslj 
Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  1C, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  3#  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  40- 
361  —  Copies  Adult  >»■  material  with  3 
Mode.  This  style  is  yds.  of  braid.  Ten 
designed  in  sizes  6,  cents. 


816 — Dainty  Bolero. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  Vi  yd. 
of  18-in.  contrasting 
and  3 V*  yds.  of  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents. 


530 — Smart  Feminin¬ 
ity.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  3o-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


Fall  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents 


bread  and  meat,  the  egg,  salt  and  lastly 
flour.  Mix  well.  If  too  dry,  add  a  little 
milk.  The  dough  should  be  real  soft.  Re¬ 
move  portions  with  the  spoon  and  roll  in 
flour. 

Put  into  a  good-sized  kettle  two  quarts 
of  water  or  more,  add  one  teaspoon  salt. 
When  rapidly  boiling  drop  the  dumplings 
into  it.  Should  be  stirred  with  a  flat 
wooden  spoon  cautiously  to  make  them 
come  to  the  top  and  swim  while  boiling 
after  a  few  seconds.  Boil  20  to  30  min¬ 
utes.  This  makes  eight  medium  dump¬ 
lings.  They  are  real  spongy  if  the  dough 
is  very  soft,  but  not  watery,  will  not 
cook  apart,  if  well  floured  before  cooking. 
They  must  be  dropped  into  boiling  water ; 
can  simmer  later,  until  done.  The 
.smoked  pork  can  be  eliminated  and  only 
fat  used,  about  lYs  tablespoons,  if  the 
smoked  meat  is  not  liked.  They  are  real¬ 
ly  delicious,  and  we  are  very  fond  of  them 
made  this  way. 

When  cold  dumplings  can  be  sliced  and 
fried  in  butter  or  bacon  fat,  golden  brown 
on  both  sides.  We  have  them  at  least 
once  a  week,  either  with  sauerkraut  or 
any  meat  with  a  good  deal  of  gravy. 

L.  C.  HOBERMANN. 


Corn  Recipes 

Baked  Corn. —  Two  cups  of  corn  cut 
from  cob,  one  cup  milk,  two  eggs,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  two  tablespoons  corn- 
meal,  one  green  pepper  ground  fine  one 
tablespoon  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste.  Bake  until  corn  is  set  like  custard. 

My  method  of  canning  corn  was  given 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  years  ago.  To  every  nine 
cups  of  corn  cut  from  the  cob  add  %  cup 
salt,  one  cup  sugar,  boil  20  minutes  and 
seal  while  hot.  When  opening  cans  for  use 
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Learn  to  give  an  enema;  usually  soap 
and  water  is  used.  Be  sure  all  air  is  out 
of  tube  before  inserting  tip.  Old  news¬ 
papers  may  be  used. to  protect  bed.  Always 
heat  bedpan  before  giving  it  to  patient. 

If  patient  is  uneoncious  or  delirious 
make  pads  of  several  thicknesses  of  news¬ 
paper,  or  waste  cotton ;  sew  with  long 
stitches  a  piece  of  old  cloth  over  top.  Have 
a  pile  of  these  ready  and*  use  in»place  of 
pad  sheet.  Burn  as  used:  Use  soft  old 
cloth  for  handkerchiefs,  a  paper  bag,  near 
the  bed,  will  hold  pieces  as  used,  then 
burn  bag. 

Attend  to  patients’  mouth.  If  able  to 
clean  own  teeth,  bring  refreshing  mouth 
wash,  but  if  too  ill  use  some  cotton 
around  your  finger  and  carefully  wash 
teeth  and  mouth.  In  severe  fever,  lips 
become  parched ;  glycerine  and  lemon 
juice,  is  a  soothing  lotion  or  any  standard 
lotion  may  be  used  on  pieces  of  cotton. 
Infants  with  snuffles  should  have  nose 
cleaned  out.;  for  this  prepare  swabs  by 
wrapping  cotton  tightly  around  tooth  picks 
moisten  in  boraoic  acid  solution  or  sweet 
oil  and  carefully  clean  nostrils. 

Infection  so  often  occurs  in  cuts.  Al¬ 
ways  wash  a  cut  or  wound  in  boiled  water 
or  water  with  germicide  added.  Bichlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury  tablets  are  excellent  to 
use  but  one  hesitates  to  recommend  them 
because  they  are  such  deadly  poison.  Ap¬ 
ply  iodine  at  once  to  all  cuts  or  wounds 
and  cover  with  clean  dressings.  Treat  a 
boil  the  same  way.  Poultices  are  danger¬ 
ous;  germs  multiply  rapidly  under  their 
warm,  moist  surfaces,  and  tissues  break 
down  all  around  the  suppurating  spot. 
A  wet  bichloride  dressing  is  best  if  you  are 
capable  of  handling  the  poison  tablets. 
Do  not  use  a  strong  solution  or  patient 
may  absorb  poison ;  one  tablet  dissolved 
in  quart  of  water  is  usually  sufficient. 

Poisoning  is  a  chapter  by  itself.  Know 
how  to  prepare  an  emetic,  stimulate  the 
victim  and  send  for  a  doctor  immediately. 

This  article  can  only  touch  main  points, 
a  Red  Cross  Hand  Book  of  Nursing  is 
splendid  and  not  expensive. 

Above  all  keep  your  head  ;  so  often  a 
physician  can  do  but  little,  life  or  death 
lies  in  the  nurse’s  hands 

Do  not  attempt  to  hurry,  let  housework 
go  if  you  have  no  help.  Your  patient 
comes  first.  Follow  orders  and  have  the 
patient  realize  you  are  in  charge,  be  gen¬ 
tle  of  course,  but  firm. 

The  most  trying  time  is  convalescence. 
The  physician  comes  at  long  intervals  or 
not  at.  all,  the  patient  is  fretful,  and  easily 
discouraged.  Insist  on  rest  periods,  do 
not  allow  over-indulgence  in  food  or 
visitors,  keep  up  nourishing  foods,  baths, 
alcohol  rubs  and  gradually  resume  regular 
diet. 

Last  but  not  least,  watch  your  own 
health,  do  not  neglect  your  own  meals, 
get  all  the  rest  you  can — you  will  have 
discouraging  moments,  and  often  feel  un¬ 
appreciated,  but  keep  on.  Your  patient 
is  in  an  abnormal  state  and  your  reward 
will  come  later.  lucile  r.  de  right. 


rush.  A  late  Spring  kept  us  wondering 
would  we  have  any  fruit,  and  very  little 
has  been  left.  Now  cool  nights  keep  us 
wondering  will  the  corn,  tobacco,  beans, 
etc.,  mature  or  will  Jack  Frost  catch 
them  ? 

In  our  immediate  vicinity  rain  has  been 
sufficient  to  make  fairly  good  crops,  but 
many  adjoining  localities  have  suffered 
for  rain ;  very  few  general  rains  since 
early  in  the  Summer.  Tobacco  is  a  very 
sorry  crop,  partly  harvested ;  very  few 
farmers  scaffold  their  crop  any  more,  but 
cut-,  load  on  wagon  ladders  and  haul  to 
the  barns.  It  saves  extra  handling  but 
means  heavier  lifting,  yet  the  danger  of 
storms  is  eliminated. 

Our  schools  opened  September  2.  Eight 
years  in  the  primary  schools,  then  four 
years  in  the  high  school,  and  if  pupils 
have  not  missed  or  they  have  made  good, 
they  will  be  given  a  diploma  for  what? 
Not  equipped  for  an  individual  bit  of  work 
whereby  they  can  earn  an  honest  penny. 
If  they  want  to  teach  school  they  must 
go  to  college  or  attend  the  State  normal. 
If  they  want  to  take  up  any  kind  of  a 
business  career  they  must  attend  a  busi¬ 
ness  college  so  long.  A  Tot  of  .  graduates 
are  turned  out  equipped  for  nothing.  Sure¬ 
ly  something  is  radically  wrong  .with  our 
educational  facilities.  —  Why  not  fit  the 
pupils  for  some  .vocation  the  last  four 
years  of  high  school,  so  they  can  at  least 
be-  self-supporting,  instead  of  learning  a 
smattering  'of"  this,  that  and  the  other 
that  will  never  be  of  any  earthly  benefit 
to  them.  '  .  - 

Too  many  unnecessary  expenses  are  at¬ 
tached  to  high  school ;  class  rings,  class 
pins,  class  pictures,  class  cards,  flowers, 
costumes  to  buy,  certain  kinds  of  material, 
extra  for 'janitor,  for  .’coal,  for  music,  for 
note  books,-  for  books,  and  what-not,  bus 
fare,  and  then  taxes  out  of  sight,  and 
when  it  is  all  through  with  and  parents 
have  .slaved  their, days  away  those  late- 
day  products  stand  before  you.  One  of 
them  did  not  know  if  it  was  east,  west, 
north  or  south  where  the  sun  rose. 

One  third  grade  student  the  teacher 
was  going  to  punish  because  he  failed  to 
learn  his  spelling  lesson,  and  found  out 
he  did  not  know  the  alphabet  by  sight  or 
sound.  . 

Our  children  are  under  the  care  ot 
others  nine  months  out  of  12.  I  wonder 
just  how  many  teachers  are  fitted  to 
teach  the  higher  things,  to  stress  goon 
morals,  and  to  teach  by  examples  as  wen 
as  precepts  the  greatest  of  all  teachings, 
pure,  clean  living.  The  plastic  age  01 
childhood  is  spent  in  the  school-room.  D‘|' 
product,  moulded  and  set  is  returned  to 
us  a  finished  article.  Guiding  influence  o  . 


home  is  giving  way  to  the  influence 


of 


AO  htv  a  II  to  VYO.J  nv  vnv  .  *4- 

the  school-room.  How  imperative  is 
that  we  should  have  teachers  worthy  0 
the  trust.  MRS.  D.  B.  P* 


Tennessee  Notes 

Another  trip  to  Elizabethton ;  a  cover¬ 
let  under  way  and  I  made  need  of  thread 
an  excuse  to  go,  but  I  wanted  to  see  how 
the  eldest  son  was  coming  on  with  his 
long-desired  garage.  We  found  him  busy 
at  work  with  sand,  rock,  cement  and 
plaster.  The  new  concrete  road  was  al- 


Apple  Cornflake 

Line  a  buttered  pudding  dish  with  corn 
flakes,  then  put  in  a  layer  of  very  tin  • 
sliced  apples,  sprinkle  with  sugar  an< - 
little  cinnamon  and  dot  with  pieces  ot  0 
ter.  Fill  to  top  with  alternate  lay  ‘  ’ 
covering  with  a  layer  of  cornflakes.  -»  v 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  apples  are  s 

MRS.  J.  W.  B. 
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A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You” 


from  Kalamazoo  in  the  last  29  years. 
Kalamazoo  owners  are  everywhere 
— many  in  your  town.  Ask  them 
about  Kalamazoo  quality.  Don’t 
pay  twice  the  price  of  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  for  Quality  not  half  so 
&ood!  Kalamazoo  Ranges,  Combi¬ 
nation  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges  and 
Gas  Stoves  are  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute. 

Beautiful  New  Cabinet  Heaters 

SALE  Prices  of  New  Cabinet 
Heaters — $34.75  up!  Best  Bargains 
Kalamazoo  ever  built.  Beautifully 
finished  in  Black  and  Walnut  Por¬ 
celain  Enamel,  hand  grained.  All 
made  of  extra  heavy  cast  iron.  Heat 
several  rooms.  Just  like  a  furnace. 
Hold  heat  over  night.  Many  ex- 


%  fo  %  at  Factory 

SALE  PRICES 


Oood  Housekeeping 
^o0  •  Institute  -y 


Kalamazoo  Stoves , 
Manges  approved 
by  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute 


elusive  Kalamazoo  features.  Mail 
the  coupon  today. 

Choice  of  5  Colors  in  Ranges 

New  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 
and  Combination  Gas  and  Coal 
Ranges  in  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green. 
Delft  Blue,  Pearl  Gray,  Ebony  Black 
— trimmed  in  highly  polished 
nickel.  Always  clean — always  easy 
to  clean.  Porcelain  enamel  baked 
on  in  our  own  enameling  plant — 
no  chipping,  flaking  or  cracking. 
Modernize  your  home  with  a  mod¬ 
ern  Colored  Range.  Brighten  your 
kitchen.  Lighten  your  work.  Write 
today  for  FREE  Book. 

Easy  fo  Install  Your  Furnace 

SALE  prices  on  furnaces  $59.80  up. 
FREE  furnace  plans.  FREE  service. 
Make  a  double  saving  by  installing  your 
own  furnace,  after  buying  at  Kalamazoo 
Factory  Sale  prices.  Thousands  have. 
Exclusive  Kalamazoo  features  include 
Hot  Blast  Fire  Pot— new  ring  type  radi¬ 
ators— easy  shaking  grates — -upright 
shaker.  Mail  the  coupon  now  ! 

24-Hour  Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  near  you.  24-hour  ship¬ 
ments.  Orders  filled  same  day  as  received. 
No  waiting.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


“30  Days’  Trial  29 
Days  Too  Long” 

“My  Kalamazoo  Em¬ 
peror  arrived  yesterday 
in  first-class  condition. 
X  surely  am  pleased 
with  it  and  consider 
thirty  days’  trial  twen¬ 
ty-nine  days  too  long.” 
Mrs.  C.  Sehwacha, 
Lowell,  Mich. 


Saved  $71  lo  $91 

“I  paid  you  $109  for  my 
furnace  and  the  best  I 
could  do  here  on  one 
anywhere  near  as  good 
was  from  $180  to  $200. 
Some  saving  for  me. 
You  certainly  can  put 
me  down  for  a  booster 
for  Kalamazoo.” 

Chas.  Renstrom, 
Canton,  Pa. 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have  Saved 
Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 


□ 

□ 


Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 

Gas  &  Combi¬ 
nation  Ranges 

Gasoline 

Ranges  1 — 1 

Cabinet 

Heaters  * — -I 

Pipe  Furnaces 

Direct  Heat  I — I 

Furnaces  I — I 


Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left  to 
indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave„  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


I 
I 

Oil  Stoves  Q 

I  Household  i — i 

Goods  1 _ 1 


Name 


(Please,  print  name  plainly) 


Address. 


City. 


State . 


Sensational  Values! 


Write  today  for  this  new  book.  It’s 
FREE.  It  quotes  Factory  SALE 
PRICES.  It  saves  you  V3  to  V2-  It 
shows  more  stove,  range  and  fur¬ 
nace  Bargains  than  in  20  big  stores. 

200  Sfyles  and  Sizes 


In  this  book  are  200  styles  and  sizes 
— beautiful  new  Cabinet  Heaters, 
improved  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 
(choice  of  5  colors),  Oil  Stoves, 
Gas  Stoves,  Electric  Ranges  and 
Furnaces.  Payments  as  low  as  $3 
down,  $3  monthly.  Year  to  Pay. 

150,000  Satisfied  Customers 


Mail  the  coupon  Now!  Buy  Direct 
from  Factory.  Save  the  way  750,000 
satisfied  customers  have  saved 


You  can  buy  on  terms  so  small  that  you 
scarcely  miss  the  money — as  low  as  $3 
down,  $3  monthly.  Year  to  Pay.  Every¬ 
thing  backed  by  a  $100,000  bank  guaran¬ 
tee.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  5-year 
guarantee  on  Kalamazoo  parts  and  work¬ 
manship. 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

Use  whatever  you  choose  for  30  days  in 
your  own  home  FREE.  Satisfy  yourself 


on  Kalamazoo  quality  before  deciding, 
360  days’  approval  test  on  everything. 
Save  at  this  Sale.  Your  FREE  book  is 
ready. 

Above  AI1  Else— Quality 

You  simply  can’t  get  better  quality.  Why? 
The  reasons  are :  First,  Kalamazoo 
specializes — Kalamazoo  stoves  and  fur¬ 
naces  are  built  complete  in  our  big  13- 
acre  factory.  We  make  nothing  but  stoves 
and  furnaces.  Second,  Kalamazoo  has 
tremendous  buying  power — that  means 
purchasing  the  best  raw  materials  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  Third,  big  scale  production 
enables  us  to  manufacture  efficiently  at 
extremely  low  cost.  By  selling  direct, 
eliminating  all  “in-between”  profits,  you 
get  absolute  rock-bottom  factory  prices. 

- Household  Goods - $ 

Also  in  this  new  Book  —  Refrigerators,' 
Washing  Machines,  Vacuum  Cleaners,  3 
Kitchen  Cabinets,  Cedar  Chests  and  other  } 
Household  Furnishings. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

161  Rochester  Avenue  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Cabinet  Heaters 

Ranges . 

Furnaces  . 

Gas  Stoves  .  .  .  . 
Oil  Stoves . 


$QA75 

•  0*X  up 

.  *377J 
.  $598„?, 
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Cash  or  Easy  Terms 
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“Time  and  Labor 
Savings  Paid  for  Ney” 

NEY  DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT  pays 
big  dividends  in  labor  and  time  sav¬ 
ing  plus  increasing  milk  production.  That 
is  the  experience  of  Howard  Adams, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  8,  Moravia,  New  York  with 
Ney  stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls. 

You’ll  find  Mr.  Adams’  story,  together 
with  stories  and  pictures  from  eleven 
other  progressive  farmers  in  a  booklet 
called  CowComfort.  Your  copy  is  ready. 
Just  mail  the  coupon.  Know  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  you  of  the  best  in  dairy  barn 
equipment.  Learn  how  quickly  the  first 
cost  is  returned  through  more  and  better 
milk;  through  time  and  labor  savings. 

The  complete  Ney  Catalog  will  be  iucludeii  if  you 
check  the  coupon. 


The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Minneapolis ,  Minn,  -  Established  1879  -  Council  Blujfc,  Iowa 


COW 

COMFORT 


The  NEY  MFG.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  without  charge,  a 
copy  of  “Cow  Comfort”  booklet. 

( . )  check  here  if  you  want 

catalog  No.  225 

Name. . 

Street  or  Rural  Route . 

City  and  State . . . ..... 


^Sprains  ^  Bruises 

Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
Uprswollen  tissues,soft  curbs,  filled  tendons, 
soreness  from  bruises  or  strains.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  hair  or  lay  up  horse. 
$2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
book  1-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this:  "Horse  had  large  swelling  just 
below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  reappeared. 
Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used  Absorbine 
for  years  with  great  success." 


ABSORBINE 
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HEAVES  rrasr 

I  A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do  its  full  share  of  work. 
Get  rid  of  the  heaves  and  you  have  a  horse  worth 
its  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 
FLEMING’S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 
($1.00  per  package,  postpaid).  Satisfactory  results  or 
money  back.  Also  sure-fire  tonic  to  build  up  rundown 
horses.  OUR  BIG  FREE  Veterinary  Adviser  tells  about 
new  treatments  for  many  diseases.  Write  today. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
g  100  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 


Cut 
Feeding 

Costs  20% 

with  a  GLEACO  (all-steel)  hammer 
type,  grain  and  roughage  grinder. 

No  burrs,  grinding  plates,  rolls  or  gears  to  break, 
create  friction  or  heat  feed.  No  knives  to  sharpen 
or  replace.  Many  improved  and  important  features. 
A  real  farm  investment,  built  by  the  builders  of 
the  famous  Gleaner  Baldwin  Combines. 

17T5J  l?ir__FEED  SAMPLES  AND 
ffcJZoUf-"*  GLEACO  FOLDER. 
Write  for  free  folder,  easy  payment  plan  and 
ground  feed  samo'es.  GLEANER  COMBINE  HAR¬ 
VESTER  CORP.  J83ICottage Ave.,  Independence,  Mo. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  O'er.  cut 
to  your  reoiiirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


A  Grocery  Clerk.  —  The  most  con¬ 
tented  and  cheerful  farmer  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  Illinois  clerked  for  five 
years  before  he  was  21  in  a  grocery 
store  in  the  small  city  in  which  he  was 
born  and  reared.  lie  saved  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  and  quit  Ins  job.  He  said 
that  he  had  too  many  bosses  among  the 
customers.  He  secured  appointment  as 
a  rural  mail  carrier.  While  engaged  in 
this  work,  he  deposited  mail  in  the  road¬ 
side  box  of  a  renter  who  lived  in  a  ram¬ 
shackle  house  on  a  run-down  80-acre 
farm.  The  carrier  saved  his  wages  and, 
in  a  few  years,  bought  the  farm.  From 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood  he  bought 
some  machinery,  a  cow,  a  team  and  har¬ 
ness,  a  few  bred  gilts,  some  poultry,  a 
few  pieces  of  furniture,  fixed  up  the  old 
house  and  moved  into  it  on  March  1.  A 
year  later  lie  married  a  poor  man's  daugh¬ 
ter.  That  was  10  years  ago.  They  have 
practically  paid  for  the  property,  re¬ 
modeled  the  house,  and  have  two  happy, 
healthy  children.  His  specialty  is  Ches¬ 
ter  White  hogs,  which  he  raises  and  fat¬ 
tens.  When  I  was  on  his  farm,  his  147 
shotes  of  Spring  farrow  were  full  of  life, 
growing  rapidly,  and  as  uniform  as  peas 
in  a  pod.  With  Soy  beans  and  clover  he 
has  improved  his  land  until  it  is  highly 
productive.  He  and  his  wife  like  to  farm. 
He  said  to  me :  “I'd  rather  work  hard, 
live  mostly  outdoors,  mind  my  own  busi¬ 
ness,  be  my  own  employer  and  fail  than 
hold  a  private  or  public  job  in  any  town 
or  city  and  be  a  so-called  success.” 

A  Fixe  ox  Industry.  —  One  of  the 
points  discussed  during  the  National  Tax 
Association's  meeting  at  Saranac,  X.  Y., 
during  the  week  of  Sept.  9  is  a  familiar 
one.  It  is  that  by  making  improvements 
on  their  farms,  building  up  tlieir  land  and 
trying  to  establish  farming  on  a  modern 
business  basis,  along  with  the  American 
standard  of  living,  farmers  increase  their 
tax  assessments.  One  of  the  ridiculous 
iniquities  of  our  taxing  system  is  that  it 
penalizes  a  man  for  spending  thought, 
time  and  money  on  his  farm  and  home. 
It  is  a  line  on  his  thrift,  industry  and 
good  citizenship.  It  tends,  therefore,  to 
discourage  healthy  progress  toward  the 
realization  of  wholesome  ambitions  and 
the  betterment  of  conditions  that  make 
or  mar  the  lives  of  little  children.  Taxes 
are  a  constant  and  increasing  drain  on 
the  human  and  property  resources  of  the 
country  in  general,  and  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  in  particular.  What  can 
he  done  to  mitigate  the  injustices  of  the 
system?  Why  don't  farmers’  protective 
associations  include  this  primary  item  in 
their  demands  for  equity  and  relief?  Will 
the  people  who  levy  and  collect  taxes  and 
spend  tax  money  ever  reform  the  system 
which  maintains  them  at  the  public  crib? 

Remembered  Sights.  —  Everyone  re¬ 
members  and  likes  to  recall  pleasant 
sights  that  lie  has  seen.  They  are  nu¬ 
merous  every  year  in  every  State  and 
foreign  land.  A  letter  from  Tennessee 
refers  to  the  tobacco  crop,  but  after  read¬ 
ing  it  I  thought  of  and  saw  again  a  long 
stretch  of  road,  with  a  great,  leafy  bank 
of  blooming  honeysuckles  on  each  side  of 
it,  that  runs  through  an  eastern  county 
in  that  State.  Instantly  another  picture 
made  itself  vivid ;  it  was  of  a  vast  acreage 
of  Sweet  clover  in  blossom,  with  armies 
of  happy  bees  harvesting  its  honey  crop, 
in  Eastern  North  Dakota.  Another  view 
then  quickly  thrust  itself  upon  the 
screen :  it  was  of  a  township  of  Alsike 
clover,  in  full  bloom,  in  a  cut-over  area 
of  Northern  Minnesota.  Then  followed  a 
veritable  floral  movie,  in  which  an  old 
roadside  farm  house,  covered  with  Doro¬ 
thy  Perkins  roses  in  North  New  Jersey, 
and  an  old  Negro  cabin  enmeshed  in 
Crimson  Ramblers  in  Missouri,  appeared 
and  faded  in  remembered  reality.  Some¬ 
times,  when  everything  seems  to  be  going 
wrong,  it  is  worth  while  to  change  the 
scene  and  subject  by  drawing  upon  the 
stores  of  memory. 

From  Texxessee. — A  Tennesseean  who 
lives  in  Pennsylvania  suggests  that  east¬ 
ern  people  who  make  trips  in  tlieir  cars 
to  the  West  and  Southwest  would  see 
some  inspiring-  country  and  charming 
towns  if  they  would  go  or  return  by  way 
of  the  Mid-South.  Tennessee,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  is,  he  says,  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  States  in  the  Union.  Its  moun¬ 
tains.  hills,  valleys  and  streams  would  de¬ 
light  the  eyes  of  easterners,  because  they 
are  like  but  different  from  those  in  the 
East.  Due  in  part  to  its  diversified  farm¬ 
ing,  Tennessee  has  not  been  hit  so  hard 
as  some  other  States  by  the  agricultural 
depression,  which  now  seems  to  be  wan¬ 
ing.  except  where  drought  has  made  con¬ 
ditions  hard  this  year.  W.  B.  Lawrence, 
Sumner  Co.,  Tenn.,  writes  (Aug.  oil  : 
“Last  year's  Burley  tobacco  crop  in  this 
county  sold  for  about  $800,000.  It  looks 
as  if  the  1029  crop  would  bring  consider¬ 
ably  more.  The  quality  of  the  1928  crop 
is  indicated  by  a  twist  made  for  me  by  my 
friend  Walter  Albright.  We  are  hoping 
that  all  lines  of  farming  here  and  else¬ 
where  will  be  more  remunerative  in  the 
next  few  years.”  Another  friend  of  ours 
in  Tennessee  writes  that  conditions  in  his 
region  are  improving.  He  adds,  however, 
that  the  drought  “set  things  back  just 
about  a  year.” 

A  Rover’s  Comment. — A  friend  of  this 
department  is  traveling  on  foot  and  work¬ 
ing  some  of  the  time  on  farms  in  several 
eastern  counties.  Here  are  some  extracts 
from  a  letter  of  his,  written  Sept.  4 : 


“For  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  been 
looking  around  and  working  some  for  dif¬ 
ferent  farmers.  I  did  some  belated  hay¬ 
ing  for  one  man.  His  dairy  cows  will  not 
relish  the  brown  stuff  that  he  calls  hay. 
I  also  worked  for  two  young  fellows,  who 
are  farming  about  200  acres,  doing  nearly 
all  of  their  own  work.  A  tractor  is  used 
by  them  to  supplement  tlieir  good  team. 
They  bought  the  place  on  a  small  pay¬ 
ment  down.  They  are  rough,  ready  and 
practical.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
own  the  place  in  a  few  years.  I  like  tlieir 
spirit  and  enthusiasm.  I  also  worked  for 
a  young  man  who  is  a  year  out  of  an 
agricultural  college.  His  father  bought 
some  200  acres  of  badly  run-down  land 
for  him.  I  give  him  two  years  in  which 
to  break  the  old  man,  unless  lie  is  a  mil¬ 
lionaire.  What  a  difference  there  is  be¬ 
tween  this  young  fellow  and  the  two  boys 
I  have  just  mentioned.  Verily,  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  The 
price  of  milk  here  is  not  so  bad,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  prices  for  feed  and  of  re¬ 
placement  cows.  One  of  the  best  milk 
markets  is  right  here  on  these  dairy 
farms,  where  the  under-consumption  of 
milk  is  almost  unbelievable.  On  one  place 
the  owner,  with  five  persons  in  his  family, 
divided  a  quart  of  milk  with  the  hired 
man,  who  has  six  children.  Seventeen 
cows  are  milked  on  this  farm.  It  would 
help  a  lot  to  force  the  price  of  milk  up¬ 
ward  if  the  people  on  every  dairy  farm 
would  consume  two  quarts  of  milk  more 
than  they  do  every  day.  ‘But  it’s  easy  to 
talk,’  said  one  man,  who  asked :  ‘What 
is  to  be  done  when  you  need  every  cent 
of  your  income?’  My  answer  was  that 
to  begin  with  I  would  burn  one  gallon 
less  of  gasoline  a  day.  I  observed  that 
he  ran  to  town  last  night,  and  so  did  his 
two  hired  men.  It  makes  my  blood  boil 
to  realize  that  here,  in  a  land  flowing 
with  milk,  lots  of  farmers  are  so  hard- 
pressed  that  they  are  not  drinking  enough 
milk  or  eating  enough  to  keep  their 
energy  up,  and  tlieir  children  are  under¬ 
nourished.” 

Food  Propagandas. — Some  of  us  don’t 
feed  ourselves  intelligently,  even  when  we 
have  the  foods  that  would  ensure  com¬ 
plete  rationing.  For  this  reason,  some¬ 
thing  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  adroit 
propagandas  for  or  against  many  foods. 
In  the  form  of  “educational”  campaigns, 
in  newspapers,  periodicals,  pamphlets, 
books  and  radio  talks,  these  propagandas 
have  sometimes  exaggerated  and  misin¬ 
formed.  Despite  this  fact  and  tlieir  high 
cost  to  both  producers  and  consumers, 
they  may  serve  a  useful  purpose,  because 
they  emphasize  and  interest  people  in  a 
variety  of  foods.  Human  experience  and 
common  sense  confirm  the  view  that  a 
variety  of  foods  is  the  best  and  cheapest. 
This  fact  is  making  itself  clear  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  war  for  markets  on  the 
part  of  food  processors.  Every  major 
class  of  food  has  its  learned  advocates 
and  defenders,  who  make  contacts  and 
keep  their  voices  and  pens  busy.  One  of 
these  propagandists  recently  cited  the 
long-continued  meat  diet  of  the  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorer  Stefansson  as  proving  that  “meat 
is  not  harmful.”  No  one,  unless  lie  has 
been  misinformed,  believes  that  whole¬ 
some  meat  is  harmful  to  active  persons 
in  good  health  who  don’t  eat  too  much 
of  it.  Tastes  and  food  habits  are  differ¬ 
ent  and  changing.  The  greater  the  va¬ 
riety  of  foods  that  we  consume,  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  be  well  fed.  according  to 
the  best  information  available  on  nutri¬ 
tion.  Dairy  and  poultry  products,  meats, 
fruits,  vegetables,  cereals  and  nuts  will 
completely  nourish  a  family,  if  they  are 
mixed  in  the  day’s  food  intake.  Corn- 
bread,  molasses  and  salt  pork  365  days 
in  the  year  have  been  a  handicap  to 
Negroes  in  parts  of  the  South. 

From  Dax’s  Notebook.  — •  It  doesn't 
matter  much  where  a  man  lives  or  what 
he  does,  if  lie  is  in  good  health,  enjoys 
life  and  does  useful  work.  .  .  .  No  mat¬ 
ter  where  I  go  or  liow  brief  my  stay.  I 
am  always  glad  to  get  back  where  I  be¬ 
long,  and  where  I  feel  at  home,  and  that 
place  is  home.  I  don't  feel  right  in  a 
Sunday  suit  ayd  a  stiff  collar.  .  .  .  Sol¬ 
diers  of  the  soil  who  fight  with  their 
hands  in  all  weathers  are  not  very  nice — • 
outside ;  but  I  guess  they  have  always 
been  sanitary  inside.  It  is  inside  dirt 
that  sprouts  the  seeds  of  foul  weeds  and 
dirty  deeds.  .  .  .  Most  farmers  here  seem 
to  want  one  thing  more  than  anything 
else ;  they  want  to  be  let  alone.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  politicians  who  want  our  votes, 
salesmen  who  want  our  money  and  others 
who  want  us  to  join  something,  won't  let 
us  alone.  Somebody  is  here  almost  every 
day  wanting  me  to  want  something.  There 
is  a  big  difference  between  a  want  and  a 
need.  I  want  a  mile  of  new  fence :  I  need 
some  wire  staples  to  fix  the  old  one.  .  .  . 
When  our  population  was  mostly  agricul¬ 
tural.  we  lived  on  the  soil.  Now  that 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  our  population 
is  in  towns  and  cities,  people  are  living 
on  one  another.  Our  town  grocer  used 
to  keep  a  garden  and  cow;  now  he  keeps 
a  Buick  and  a  bookkeeper,  who  is  a  farm¬ 
er's  son.  .  .  .  There  are  and  always  have 
been  calamities,  wrongs  and  grave  prob¬ 
lems  to  think  and  talk  about.  Most  peo¬ 
ple.  however,  don't  have  the  time  and 
energy,  if  they  make  an  honest  living,  to 
devote  to  these  subjects.  It  is  always  the 
learned  and  leisured  classes  and  politi¬ 
cians  who  “view  with  alarm”  or  “point 
with  pride.”  The  rest  of  us  go  ahead, 
where  we  are  and  what  we  are,  from  year 
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to  year,  living,  working,  struggling,  sav¬ 
ing,  spending,  playing,  joking,  enjoying 
suffering,  wearing  out  and  dying,  ‘  and 
making  room  for  the  oncoming  genera¬ 
tions  who  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  d.  c.  w. 


New  York’s  Horses  and 
Mules 

New  York  would  ueed  this  year,  to 
overcome  death  losses  among  its  horse 
population,  a  total  of  25,260  colts.  It 
could  hope  to  produce,  if  all  its  sires  "were 
at  the  age  of  greatest  vigor  and  virility, 
14,600  colts.  More  than  half  the  stab 
lions  enrolled  for  service  in  the  State 
however,  have  passed  the  age  of  greatest 
vigor  and  efficiency,  so  that  half  that 
number  is  as  many  probably  as  the  State 
could  hope  to  produce. 

According  to  government  estimates. 
New  York  had  January  1,  1929.  a  total 
of  582,000  horses,  64.747  fewer  than  it 
had  on  January  1,  1925.  when  the  last 
federal  census  of  agriculture  was  taken 
If  one-fifteenth  of  the  State's  horses  die 
this  year  (and  that  is  the  average  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  taken  by  death  yearly),  it 
will  lose  25.260  horses.  There  are  292 
stallions  enrolled  for  service  in  the  State. 
If  we  could  assume  that  each  one  would 
beget  50  living  foals,  there  would  be  14.- 
600  colts. Jo  overcome  death  losses  amount¬ 
ing  to  25.260.  Since  more  than  35  per 
cent  of  the  State’s  registered  stallions 
are  above  13  years  of  age.  however,  it  can¬ 
not  be  hoped  there  will  be  a  foaling  rate 
of  14.600 — half  that  is  probably  a  libera! 
estimate. 

New  York’s  mule  population  has  de¬ 
creased  also,  front  8,275  at  January  1, 
1925,  to  an  estimated  6.000  at  Janiiarv 
1,  1929;  and  a  yearly  mortality  rate  of 
one-fifteenth  of  the  total  would  reduce 
that  number  400  more  by  the  end  of  1929. 
Since  we  do  not  have  data  on  the  number 
of  jacks  registered,  we  cannot  tell  how 
nearly  the  death  losses  of  mules  can  be 
offset  by  the  birth  rate.  We  do  know,  how¬ 
ever.  that  a  serious  situation  threatens 
with  regard  to  animal  motive  power  on 
New  .York  farms.  The  more  so  because 
the  time  is  here  when  horses  and  mules 
used  in  bigger  units  are  one  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  greatest  assets.  Demonstrations,  to 
familiarize  farmers  with  the  methods  of 
hitching  and  driving  these  larger  teams, 
were  begun  in  New  York  in  1927.  They 
were  continued  in  1928. 

The  most  popular  units  for  New  York 
farmers  undoubtedly  will  be  the  4,  5,  and 
6-horse  hitches — ‘the  4  driven  2  and  2 
(which  saves  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  power  used  in  plowing,  compared  with 
the  ordinary  4-abreast  hitch),  the  5  driven 
3  in  the  lead  and  2  in  the  rear,  and  the 
6  driven  2,  2,  and  2,  or  3  and  3.  In  any 
case,  but  one  pair  of  lines  is  used,  these 
going  to  the  leaders.  Other  horses  or 
mules  in  the  team  are  tied  in  and  bucked 
back,  by  which  strategy  the  driver  is 
given  automatic  control.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  lagging :  by  means  of  the 
“tying-in  and  bucking-back,”  the  wheel 
teams  are  obliged  to  keep  up  with  the 
leaders.  The  fast  horses  always,  of  course, 
should  be  given  the  lead  position,  since 
they  are  the  pace-setters.  Details  in  re¬ 
gard  to  construction  of  the  hitches  are 
available.  All  hitches  from  the  4  up  to 
the  12,  and  larger,  are  explained.  Numer¬ 
ous  letters  from  New  York  farmers  relate 
to  their  use  of  the  multiple  hitches.  “We 
drove  a  4-horse  team  on  a  3-section  spring 
tooth  tractor  drag  last  Spring,  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  fh*st-class  seed  bed  (worked  only 
30  hours  dragging  the  9-acre  hill  5  times! 
on  50-year-old  sod.  The  whole  field  of 
corn  was  14  to  15  feet  high,  and,  consider 
ing  we  had  a  backward  Summer,  it  was 
an  exceptionally  good  crop,”  wrote  Na¬ 
thaniel  Keseberg.  Schenectady,  N.  1 
“The  fields  here  in  this  section  are  not 
large  enough  to  work  8-horse  teams  but  4. 

5  and  6-horse  teams  would  work  well.” 

^  In  September  last  M.  G.  Park,  Albion. 
N.  Y.  .wrote :  “We  used  the  5-liorse  hitch 
on  a  2-bottom  plow  this  Fall.  It  worked 
well.  We  expect  to  do  most  all  of  our 
next,  year’s  plowing  with  the  five.  We 
have  used  4  and  5  abreast  on  the  harrow 
for  about  five  years  and  find  it  practical. 

George  E.  Tuttle,  Nunda.  N.  Y..  uses 
the  5  and  the  6-horse  hitch.  “For  plowing 
last  Spring  I  used  the  5-horse.”  he  said. 
“3  ahead  and  2  behind  (on  2-bottom  gang 
plow)  and  the  6-liorse.  3  and  3.  Both 
worked  fine.  The  one  I  have  just  used  in 
the  6-horse,  2.  2,  and  2.  I  like  this  better 
than  the  3  and  3,  as  our  land  is  quite 
stony  and  sloping,  and  I  could  turn  the 
furrows  upgrade  much  better  with  the 
team  directly  in  front  of  the  plow,  beside- 
being  cooler  for  the  horses.” 

It  is  obvious  that  a  farmer  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  drive  two  or  three  horses  01' 
mules  to  a  team  and  compete  with  his 
neighbor  who  has  learned  the  big-team 
methods  and  is  driving  5  or  6  horses  or 
mules  in  one  outfit ;  for.  with  6  horses 
or  mules,  a  man  can  plow  easily  six  acre- 
a  day  or  can  disk  easily  30  acres  in  an  8- 
ltour  day.  With  8  horses  or  mules  he  can 
plow  eight  acres  a  day  or  disk  40  acres. 
To  farmers  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  and 
operate  tractors,  who  need  to  cut  down 
their  hired  labor  bills,  but  who  neverthe¬ 
less  wish  to  do  a  full  day’s  work  in  a  day  s 
time,  these  multiple  hitches  are  useful. 

WAYXE  DIXSMORE. 

Horse  Association  of  America,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

B.  X-Y.  Two  useful  bulletins,  showing 
multiple  hitches,  and  economical  methods 
of  keeping  farm  teams,  may  be  had  by 
sending  15  cents,  to  the  above  address. 
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FRESH 

GRAPE  JUICE! 

70c  per  gallon 

in  50-gallon  barrels;  20  or  30  gal.  at  85c; 
5  or  10  at  95c;  via  express  or  freight; 
fob.  North  East.  Cash  with  order. 

‘  J.  L.  SCOULL.ER  VINEYARDS 
North  East,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


1 - 11— 

SWINE 

_ 1 

at.t.  SOLD  OUT 

OF 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Except  two  boars  ready  for  service.  Fifty  spring 
pigs,  tops  of  our  litters.  Only  the  best  offered,  the 
balance  sold  for  feeders. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

T  C  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


DERKSHIRE  PIGC 

O  FOR  SALE  kJ 


DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 
R.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE^E 

F.  M.  l’attlnctoii  Jfc  Son  -  Mcrrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


PIGS— Chester  Whites 

High  grade  Chester  White  1’ips,  the  kind  you  like  to  own 
and  grow.  Every  i>ig  rai.-ed  on  the  place.  We  have  been 
using  pure  bred  hoars  l  o-  2d  years.  All  sows  high  grade, 
all  pigs  growthy  an  !  free  iron  disease — 

4  wks.  old  -  $5.00  bliipped  CJ.O.D. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass.  Tol.Wal.  0888-M 
L.  W.  Dean,  Owner  C.  K.  Laughton,  Manager 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Huy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity — we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.00 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  4  wks.  old,  *5. 00  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 


COON  HOUNDS 

Combination  Fur  Hunters,  Fox  Hounds, 
Beagle  Rabbit  Hounds. 

On  trial.  Hunting  Supplies.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

KIVEItVIEW  KERNELS  -  RAMSEY,  ILL. 


FTEsr.““  BEAGLES  !iS 

does  $35  OO.  None  better.  Pups,  2  months,  $10.00; 
females,  $5.00.  B.  0.  HADDEN.;-  Urukumxville,  New  York 

PED.L9£?IB  fnllie  PUPS 

1  WHITE  uulllc  1  UI  U  Females,  $10.00; 
Males,  $1  5.00.  E.  D.  BEESMER.  R.  F.  D.  2.  Box  56,  Kingston,  N.  ». 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  R,  Montieello,  Iowa 

BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  AND  CREAM  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS 

G»  6  months  Sire  Ch.  Droll  v  Hill.  Either  sex.  Show 
prospects.  SHEPHILL  KENNELS.  New  Boston,  N.  H. 

BEAUTIFUL  RED.  MALE  COLLIE— 4  mos.,  $25.  Papers 
0  included.  6  wks.  males,  spayed  females, $8.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  FATRE  COLLIE  KENNELS  -  Swanton.  Vt. 

5&S  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  mh,0i 

Males,  $6.  Females,  S3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

FEMALE  SPANIEL 

*  Good  Matron,  $30.00.  O-  H.  RILEY.  Franklin,  Vt. 

EXTRA  FINE  COON  HOUNDS— Shipped  on  15  days  trial 

IL  $100.  Satisfied  customers  throughout  New  England. 

Rabbit  Hounds,  $30.  SAM  LONG,  Guntersville,  Ala. 

r’HCIvElt  SPANIEL  PUPS— 2  months.  Males,  $10; 
Vo  females,  $5.  «.  11.  KILEY  -  Franklin,  V t. 

DAT  TEItIMERS  -  FOX  TEItRIEKS— Lists 
IV  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PA»A,  ILL. 

ETOX  HOUND  PUPS— 2  mos.  old,  from  A  No.  1  dogs. 

i  Males,  $10.00.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  V*. 

Cfl  BROKEN  RABBIT  BEAGLES  and  COON  HOUNDS— PUPPIES 

«V  cheap.  Trial.  MICHAEL  BAUBLITZ,  Seven  Valleys,  Peons. 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
V.  aud  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grov*  City,  Pa. 

AYRSHIRES 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  ©ne  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  API  LY 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

AYRSHIRES— well  bred  young  sire  and  heifer  calves 
offered  by  JON’T  B.  FISHER,  New  Holland,  Pa 

HOLSTEINS 

7C  HIGH  U p.ui.  fresh  and  close  up.  Also 

13  grade  Holstein  UOWS  <0  2.,esr»ld  Hoi, tern  Heifer,, 

from  accredited  counties.  THOMAS  BRILL,  Cortland,  N.  Y 

n EGI8TERE11  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER- 6 1  months. 
$V  $75.00.  Registered  Bull,  $125.  Certificates  ac¬ 
cepted.  JOS  LIN  111108..  Chemung.  N.  Y. 

.*.  GOATS 

2  BUCK  KIDS 

Also  buck  at  stud.  JAMES  WERNER*  Orange,  Conn 

TWO  8AANEN  BUCKS— 1  year  old  last  April,  $12 
*  each.  Will  sell  yearling  does.  8aaneii-Toggenburg 
cross,  $15  each,  LEONARD  LIGHT*  Atfton,  N.  Y^ 

TWO  REG.  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS— Several  does.  Pure  breds 
and  registered  grades.  FAIRMOUNT  APIARY,  Livingston,  N.  T. 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

T  here  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 
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N.  Y.  State  Fair  Dairy 
Cattle  Champions 


Varying  degrees  of  spinal  curves,  along 
with  a  high  percentage  of  drooping  rumps, 
were  common  many  years  ago  among  the 
IIolstein-Friesians  exhibited  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  and  elsewhere.  These 
defects  were  in  small  evidence  at  the  re¬ 
cent  New  York  State  Fair.  Type  im¬ 
provement,  which  idealizes  straight  top 
lines  in  this  breed,  has  been  marked  in 
the  last  15  years  in  the  black-and-whites 
that  one  sees  at  fairs  and  shows.  Every 
class  at  Syracuse  this  year  included  plen¬ 
ty  of  entries  to  make  a  strong,  interest¬ 
ing  show.  New  York  State  breeders  fur¬ 
nished  a  large  majority  of  the  candidates, 
and  won  most  of  the  top  prizes.  Ward 
W.  Stevens,  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  was  the 
judge. 

Hurlwood  Holstein  Farm,  Ashley, 
Mass.,  won  the  aged  bull  class  on  Hurl- 
wood  Sir  Segis  Walker,  which  also 
gained  the  grand  championship,  beating 
the  junior  champion  Hurlwood  Sis  Segis 
Walker  2d  (his  son),  from  the  same  herd. 
Yates  Farm,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  won 
seven  first  prizes,  and  all  of  the  female 
championships.  Pledge  Onyx  Canary 
Poseh  was  the  junior  and  champion,  and 
she  defeated  Sadie  Veeman  Alcartra,  from 
the  Yates  herd,  for  the  grand  champion¬ 
ship.  The  first  prize  get-of-sire  group 
was  shown  by  Geo.  E.  McGeoch,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  N.  Y. 

A  point  that  Holstein-Friesian  advo¬ 
cates  long  have  stressed  is  that  well  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  of  this  wide¬ 
spread  breed  are  owned  by  farmers  and 
dairymen  whose  chief  or  only  income  is 
from  their  cows. 

Of  60  exhibitors  of  Guernseys,  all  but 
four  were  from  New  York  State,  these 
coming  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts.  There  has  seldom  if 
ever  before  been  so  large  a  Guernsey  ex¬ 
hibit  at  this  fair  or  any  other.  It  aver¬ 
aged  high  in  quality  also.  The  foremost 
prizewinners  illustrated  the  type  that 
Guernsey  breeders  are  trying  to  achieve 
and  maintain  in  their  herds.  More  than 
half  of  the  first-prizes  and  all  of  the 
championships,  except  the  senior  and 
grand  in  bulls,  were  awarded  to  Emma- 
dine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
This  endowed  breeding  nursery  now  com¬ 
prises  975  acres  in  Dutchess  County.  It 
is  owned  by  J.  G.  Penney,  a  pioneer  in 
chain  store  merchandising,  and  managed 
jy  James  E.  Dodge. 

George  M.  White,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y., 
won  first  in  bulls  three  years  and  under 


our  on  Fernbrook  King  Handrick,  on 
vrhich  he  later  won  the  senior  and  grand 
:hampionships.  LaFleur  du  Jardin,  win¬ 
ter  of  first  in  cows  four  years  old  or 
iver,  was  the  senior  and  grand  champion 
emale,  while  the  junior  champion  was 
Fayroyal’s  Evangeline,  both  from  the 
Smmadine  herd.  In  graded,  young  and 
lairy  herds,  get-of-sire  and  produce-of- 
•ow,  Emmadine  won  first.  This  farm 
ms  two  show  herds  on  the  circuit  this 
^ail. 

The  Guernseys  were  judged  by  W.  K. 
Hepburn,  Anselma,  Pa. 

Some  exceptionally  good  Jerseys  were 
ncluded  in  the  comparatively  large  entry 
ist.  Competition  was  spirited  in  almost 
;very  class.  The  females  were  superior  to 
die  bulls  in  average  excellence.  Blonde’s 
Mazda,  for  example,  the  grand  cham- 
non  female,  is  one  of  the  great  show  cows 
if  the  breed.  She  defeated  the  junior 
diampion  Xenia’s  Fannie  Daisy  for  the 
'oyal  purple.  Both  are  from  the  Silver 
Lake  Farm  herd  at  Green  Village,  N.  J. 
3n  this  farm  of  200  acres  a  herd  of  60 
iiead,  established  11  years,  ago  is  produc¬ 
ing  market  milk  that  commands  a  special 
price.  Iihett  Fletcher  is  the  manager. 
Silver  Lake  won  nine  first  prizes,  includ¬ 
ing  get-of-sire  and  yea-rling  bull,  Stand- 
ird  Volunteer  winning  this  prize  as  well 
as  the  junior  championship.  The  senior 
and  grade  champion  bull  was  Oxford 
Pansy’s  Fern  Lad,  owned  by  John  G. 
Getty  &  Son,  Granville,  N.  Y.,  who  dis¬ 
perse  their  herd  at  auction  this  month. 
Meridale  Farms,  Meredith,  N.  V.,  won 
first  on  aged  cows,  senior  yearling  heifers, 
and  produce  of  cow.  Prof  G.  C.  V  bite, 
Storrs,  Conn.,  was  the  judge. 

Brown  Swiss  made  a  good  showing,  five 
breeders  in  New  York  State  contributing 
most  of  the  entries,  which  were  judged 
by  Dr.  C.  L.  Allen,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  D.  N. 
Boiee,  Churcliville,  N.  Y.,  won  ail  of  the 
championships  except  the  junior  for  bulls ; 
this  went  to  Suydam’s  Farms,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  As  a  whole,  the  Brown 
Swiss  made  a  highly  creditable  exhibit. 
The  size,  large  hone,  strong  constitutions 
and  obvious  usefulness  of  these  cattle,  in 
their  mature  form,  always  favorably  im¬ 
press  farmers  and  practical  dairymen. 

n  c  w 


Live  Stock  Sales 

■Sept.  25. — Vermont  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association  sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt., 
S.  G.  Judd,  president. 

Sept.  27.  —  Guernseys.  Louis  Merry- 
man’s  sale,  Timonium,  Md.  Herrick-Mer- 
ryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md. 

Sept.  28. — Jerseys.  John  J.  Getty  & 
Son,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  2.  —  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale,  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  5. — Greystone  Jersey  Farm,  W  est 
Chester,  Pa. 

Oct.  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  28.. —  Holsteins.  National  Ormsby 
sale.  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Peterson  Co.,  sale  managers. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  CATTLE 
at  AUCTION 

For  a  few  head  or  a  carloadof 

High-Class  Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

attend  the 

GREYSTONE  JERSEY  FARM 

Complete  Dispersal  Sale— Noon 

OCTOBER  5  th,  1929 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

The  offering  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  the  celebrated 

FINANCIAL  KING  FAMILY 

cS  Rcort  of  choice  cows,  open  and  bred 
«  llcall  heifers  and  a  few  good  bulls 

to  be  sold  at  your  price. 

ACCREDITED  HERD  142379 

You  must  see  these  cattle  to  really  appreciate  them. 

TELL  YOUli  FIIIENIIS  ABOUT  THIS  SALE 

Catalog  available  at  time  of  sale — or  write  to 

JERSEY  SALE  HEADQUARTERS 

Joe  Morris,  Sale  Manager 

Westerville,  Ohio 


VERMONT  JERSEYS 

AT  AUCTION 

For  a  few  head  or  a  carload  of  high  class  Registered 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

attend  the 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE 

to  be  held  by  ilie 

VERMONT  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
at  11  a.m.,  Wedcsday,  October  2, 1929 

State  School  ot  Agriculture 
RANDOLPH  CENTER*  VERMONT 

S-ixty  hend  of  choice  cows,  open  an<l  bred  heifers— and  a 
few  good  bulls  to  be  sold  at  your  price. 

These  cattle  were  chosen  from  35  of  Vermont’s  leading 
Jersey  breeders  and  they  represent  all  the  best  families 
in  the  Jersey  breed. 

No  abortion — E  very  tiling  T.  K.  tented. 

Yon  can  buy  with  cotiiidence  In  this  sale. 

To  fully  appreciate  this  offering  you  must  see  these  cattle. 
For  catalog,  address 

JERSEY  SALE  HEADQUARTERS 
JOE  MORRIS,  Sale  Mgr.  Westerville,  Ohio 


JERSEY  CATTLE  AT  AUCTION 

For  a  foundation  ol  high-class 
Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

by  all  means  attend  the 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE 

of  the 

JOHN  J.  GETTY  &  SON 

Herd  ol  Hlgh-Claso  Jersey  Cattle 

Saturday,  September  28th,  1929 

Granville,  New  York 

This  small  but  select  herd  is  the  result  of  32  years  of 
constructive  Jersey  breeding — i  is  rich  in  popular 
breeding  and  every  animal  is  a  good  individual. 

This  is  the  time  and  the  logical  place  to  acquire  a 
high-class  foundation  at  your  own  price. 

To  fully  appreciate  these  cattle  you  must  see  them. 
TELL  TOFU  FRIENDS  ABOUT  THIS  SALE 
Accredited  Herd  for  4  Years 
Catalog  available  at  time  of  sale  or  address 

JERSEY  SALE  HEADQUARTERS,  Westerville,  0. 

Jo©  Morris,  Bale  Munagcr 


For  Sale— REG.  JERSEYS 

2  Bred  8  year  olds.  2  Bred  Yeurllngs 

2  Open  Helper  Halves.  2  Yearling  Bulls 

2  Bull  Calves 

Sybils  and  Nobles  bred  to  produce  and  win. 

LEVI  COWOEN  -s-  FKEOONIA,  N.  Y. 


JFfflfiFVQ  Keg.  Jersey  Bull,  4  years  old;  very 
gentle.  Will  sell  or  exchange  lo 
avoid  inbreeding.  A.  L.  WILKINS,  Outgo,  N.  Y. 


7D 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


AUCTION  SALE 

125  Springers,  2^  years  old.  Holstein  and  Ayrshire 
grades.  A11  "T.  B.  tested  for  export.” 

At  LEONARD  STATION,  C.  P.  R. 

20  Miles  East  of  Ottawa 

1:30  P.  M.,  SEPT.  84TH,  1929 
Marshall  Rathwell,  owner  Geo.  McCullough,  auctioneer 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


COWS 


T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys.  Carload  lots, 
60  day  guaranteed  re¬ 
test.  E.  C.  TALBOT. 
Leonardsvflle,  N.  Y. 


CANADIAN  Tested  Purebred  and  Grade  AYRSHIRE  and  HOL¬ 
STEIN  SPRINGERS.  Carload  lots  a  specialty. 
8H0NY0  <fc  NICHOLS  North  Bangor,  Franklin  Co.,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CrnnrTC  for  killing  rats, 
itnnua  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  44.50. 
Females,  $5.00.  Pair,  $9.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllla,  Penna. 

30  SHETLAND  ALPONIES  30 

$55.00 — If  you  take  all— $55.00 
$75.00  for  one.  PONY  FARM,  Cortland,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 

G 

UERNSEYS 

Surplus  Stock  tor  Sale 


Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

from  4  months  to  2'/2  years. 

From  Rlood  and  Tuberculin 
Tested  Herd. 

Dams  of  these  calves  have  made  good 
records  in  Advanced  Registry. 

MRS.  FRANCIS  G.  LLOYD 

The  Maples  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROO&MEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  onr 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAP  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg..  PHII.A. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 
Chedco  Country  Girl 

Dropped  March 30th,  1926.  Due  to  f peahen  November  20tlr 
Bire:  Langwater  Mixter  69371.  Dam:  Mixter  Farm  Slater 
121196.  Record.  10188.8  lbs.  Milk;  579.88  lbs.  B.  F.  Claes  K. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 

_  Negative  to  Agglut  inul  Ion  Test _ 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

from  2  to  12  months  old,  by  A.  R.  sires  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  May  Rose  breeding.  Several  out  of  Imported 
Dams.  Herd  Federal  Accredited  and  negative  to  blood 
test.  Priced  to  sell.  Write  today  for  full  description. 

FRITZ  I,  V  N  FARM  - Plpersvllle.  Penna. 

Bred  GUERNSEY  BULL  Accredited  Herd 

Born  June  30th,  1927.  A  grandson  of  Imp.  Verbena  IV 
of  Myrtle  Place.  Record  14187.3  milk,  705  butter  fat  in 
Class  G.  Also  imported  bull  calf,  five  months  old 
for  sale.  LAKE  DELWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  New  York 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices....  Write  for  pedigrees  and  partic- 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvltlo  Flats,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFroD:m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski, N-Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  a/rr^ms 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  Blood  Test.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  &  Langwater  Strains.  SUNNVSIDE  FARM.  Rid  Sink,  N.  J. 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CAL VE8— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLIGER,  Wiuwttoji,  Wii. 


|  SHEEP 


Tranquillity  Farms  Dorsets 

Special  price  on  good  type  Dorset 
yearlings.  Rams  suitable  for  flock 
headers  or  cross  breeding.  All 
stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS,  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOTS 

Whitpain  Farm,  Ambler,  Pa. 

1  One  Year  Old  Ram  _  .  IS50 

6  This. Year  Kami  .  25  each 

_ Address  Thomas  McNutt,  Manager _ 

Purebred  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

FOB  "SALE — Both  imported  and  home  hied  on  im¬ 
ported  foundation  from  the  Greatwood  Show  Flock. 
“We  are  Breeding  Better  Sheep  than  we  can  Buy  ” 

GREAT  WOOD  FARM  -  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 
VV.  K.  M  iirtln.  Owner  I*.  Grelg,  Manager 

1,500  Choice  Breeding  Ewes  sale 

500  Black  Faced  Yearlings,  500  Michigan  Delaine  Year¬ 
lings,  500  Black  Faced,  1  to  4-year-olds.  Almond  B  Chap¬ 
man  &  Sons,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich.  35  milts  north  if  Toledo,  0. 


For  Sale  Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

from  the  GooperstowH-Wiirdwell  stock  $25.00  up 

GEORGE  CARY.  Boston  Hill  Farm,  BOSTON,  N.  Y. 


Shropshire  Yearling  RAMS  and  EWES 

Sired  by  Internatiaual  Champion.  Also  Older  Ewes. 

Fred  Van  Vleet  ASons  -  -  Lodi,  New  York 


sale  30  Registered  DORSETS  'how 

BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS  -  -  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


5  Extra  Good  1  Yr.  Rambouillet  Rams 

Smeoth  type.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y 


For  Sale  «gutlredf  Cheviot  Rams  ofiv?am8Cwlntedn 

H.  T.  POTTER  auntain  Dais  Farms  CORSICA.  PA. 


Registered 8UROP8H1KE  ewes  and  hams 

from  prize  winning  stock.  All  stock  guaranteed. 

MneNaught  Homestead,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 


OH  SALE — Southdown  Hams,  ad  ages.  L, 
M.  Colbert’s  Sons,  East  Cliut  ham,  N.  Y. 


Foil  SALE— Grade  Cheviot  Ewes  and  I.omlis.  A 
few  young  ewes.  F.  VV.  POWERS,  go.  Ota.lle,  ».  y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLINGS  and  RAM  LAMBS 

Priced  to  sell.  LENCT  C.  BOWER,  Ludlow.ille,  New  Ttrk 


TENTH  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 


of  the 


l 


4 

j  Vermont  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  :■ 

Ij  Wednesday,  September  25th,  Randolph  Center,  Vermont 
50  Registered  Guernseys.  Over  30  females  of  milking  age.  £ 

For  catalog  addrets  jl 

GUERNSEY  SALE  COMMITTEE,  RANDOLPH  CENTER,  VERMONT  ? 

w 
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Countrywide  Fruit  Situation 


Fear  of  shortage  resulting  from  dry 
weather  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  has  been  a  cause  of  the  un¬ 
derlying  strength  in  the  produce  market. 
The  tree  fruits  stand  dry  weather  as  well 
as  most  crops,  but  the  tendency  is  to  small 
sizes  in  the  dry  season  and  to  a  disagree¬ 
able  surprise  when  the  total  yield  is  be¬ 
ing  put  up  at  harvest  time.  The  light 
receipts  in  the  markets  bear  out  the  re¬ 
ports  of  a  very  moderate  crop.  Prices 
have  been  attractive  for  early  apples  of 
good  grade,  but  shipments  have  been  from 
20  to  35  per  cent  lighter  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  compared  with  last  season. 
Usually  the  California  Gravenstein  crop 
fills  in  the  gap  between  early  and  late  ap¬ 
ples,  but  they  were  mostly  missing  this 
year,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  did  not 
appear  to  have  many  early  apples. 


Early  buying  appeared  in  a  number  of 
the  apple  sections.  Growers  seemed  will¬ 
ing  to  take  hold  of  the  late  crop  at  about 
the  prevailing  basis  for  early  varieties, 
which  is  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  bushel  on 
standard  sorts  in  producing  sections.  Vir¬ 
ginia  apples  usually  start  the  season  on 
contract  sales  and  these  have  ranged  from 
about  $4  per  bushel  for  such  kinds  as 
York  and  the  Ben  Davis  class  up  to  $7.50 
for  Delicious.  Last  year  much  good  stock 
was  selling  at  something  like  half  these 
prices.  But,  taking  the  apple  market 
as  a  whole,  the  values  are  not  more  than 
50  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Prices  at  northwestern  shipping  points 
run  about  50c  per  box  higher  than  in 
early  September,  1928.  Prices  in  eastern 
producing  sections  seem  to  be  from  $1  to 
$2  higher,  although  there  is  no  close  cor¬ 
respondence  because  of  the  difference  m 
supply  of  the  various  varieties  in  the  two 
seasons.  If  prices  stay  around  these 
levels  during  harvest  season,  it  seems  that 
there  will  be  openings  for  exports  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity;  that  is,  for  apples 
bought  at  these  levels,  stored  and  shipped 
from  December  onward,  after  the  native 
apples  in  Europe  are  mostly  out  of  mar¬ 
ket.  Most  likely  this  would  be  the  best 
disposal  for  the  large  proportion  of  un¬ 
dersized  apples  reported  in  various  sec¬ 
tions.  There  is  some  argument  among 
dealers  as  to  whether  apples  are  starting 
too  high,  since  the  crop,  although  below 
last  season,  is  not  particularly  short  so 
far  as  present  estimates  go.  Yet,  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  less  than  average  in  nearly 
every  large  apple-growing  State  and  light¬ 
er  than  last  year  in  all  apple  sections  ex¬ 
cept  New  England,  Michigan,  Kansas 
and  Arkansas.  So  many  other  kinds  ot 
fruit  besides  apples  are  in  moderate  sup¬ 
ply  that  demand  seems  likely  to  be  good 
right  through  the  season  in  the  home  mar¬ 
kets  at  least. 


Canada  is  supposed  to  have  a  larger 
surplus  for  export  this  year,  but  there  is 
some  doubt  lately  owing  to  the  severe 
drought  which  is  cutting  down  the  ex¬ 
pected  yield  in  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia, 
which  ship  most  of  the  Canadian  barreled 
apples  to  England.  If  apples  sell  in 
Europe  at  $6  per  barrel,  that  would  be 
at  least  10  per  cent  higher  than  last  sea¬ 
son  and  would  attract  some  shipments. 

The  price  of  pears  is  not  far  from  last 
year’s  level.  The  main  difference  m  the 
situation  is  the  larger  proportion  of  west¬ 
ern  arrivals  and  these,  because  of  their 
pack  and  the  high  freight  charges,  tend  to 
keep  the  price  rather  high,  with  a  top  ot 
about  $3.50  per  box.  By  the  way,  some 
eastern  apples,  mostly  McIntosh,  h&\e 
sold  at  that  price  per  bushel  m  New  York. 
Pear  shipments  have  reached  —00  car¬ 
loads  per  day.  The  price  of  eastern  stock 
holds  up  well  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  bushel, 
demand  being  fairly  good. 

Early  varieties  of  grapes  from  New 
York  State  have  been  selling  at  50  to  00c 
per  12-quart  basket  in  the  large  markets, 
which  is  a  fairly  good  start  of  prices. 
Western  grapes  also  have  been  selling 
about  one-tliird  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
with  the  juice-making  kinds  $50  to  $bu 
per  ton  in  producing  sections.  Dealers 
were  somewhat  doubtful  about  the  grape 
situation  at  the  start,  but  are  feeling 
somewhat  more  confident  under  the  lecent 
behavior  of  the  market.  The  test  for 
eastern  grapes  will  come  when  the  New 
York  shipping  season  opens.  It  begins 
early  this  year,  with  many  carloads  ex¬ 
pected  before  the  end  of  September. 
Weather  has  been  favorable  for  good  qual¬ 
ity.  and  the  yield  appears  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  except  on  light,  rolling  land  where 
there  was  lack  of  moisture.  The  output 
is  expected  to  be  lighter  than  last  sea¬ 
son  but  better  than  the  five-year  average 
from  New  York,  and  a  two-thirds  crop  is 
expected  from  Pennsylvania.  Makers  of 
grape  juice  have  been  active  buyers  of 
eastern  Concords. 


Markets  have  been  in  good  condition 
for  the  northern  peach  crop  most  of  the 
time,  although  supplies  were  too  heavy 
at  the  height  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  shipping  seasons.  The  crop  in 
tiie  North  Atlantic  States  seems  to  be  a 
little  below  the  five-year  average  and  dis¬ 
appointing  in  some  districts  because  of 
dry  weather.  Much  of  the  fruit  is  under¬ 
sized  and  some  of  it  dropped  before  ma¬ 
turity.  About  half  the  large  consuming 
markets  report  supplies  light.  Prices  in 
early  September  were  well  maintained, 
good  stock  bringing  as  high  as  $3  per 
bushel  in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh. 
Hales  were  even  selling  at  $4.50  at  one 
time.  General  range  of  priees_was  ex¬ 
tremely  wide,  anywhere  from  75c  to  the 
extreme  tops  mentioned.  Growers  in 
Michigan  were  getting  $2  or  more  per 
bushei  and  the  demand  exceeded  supply. 


A  greater  part  of  the  carlot  shipments 
have  been  from  the  Far  West,  attracted 
by  the  liberal  prices  in  eastern  markets. 

G.  B.  F. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  United  States  Secret 
Service  agents  are  making  one  of  the  most 
intense  and  determined  hunts  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  a 
gang  of  counterfeiters  which  is  printing 
and  passing  what  the  Federal  officials  and 
bankers  describe  as  an  “almost  perfect 
$100  note.”  The  counterfeit  is  made  in 
duplication  of  the  old  large  size  currency 
and  on  issues  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland.  No  one  in  authority  could  esti¬ 
mate  how  many  of  these  spurious  bills 
have  been  distributed,  but  it  was  believed 
the  number  is  not  great.  Banks  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  are  exercising  the 
utmost  precaution  when  $100  bills  are 
offered.  Unless  the  person  offering  $100 
bills  now  is  known  to  certain  banks  they 
are  sometimes  rejected  if  the  teller  is  in 
the  least  suspicious. 

In  an  airplane  crash  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Sept.  6,  Ruth  Greer  and  Ennis  Douglass, 
both  seventeen,  were  killed,  and  Frank 
Hays,  student  aviator,  dies  at  the  point  of 
death  in  a  hospital.  Hays  violated  in¬ 
structions,  took  his  two  friends  for  an 
air  ride  and  the  plane,  borrowed  while  its 
pilot  was  not  looking,  crashed  near  Park 
Field. 

The  Transcontinental  Air  Transport 
liner  City  of  San  Francisco  was  found 
Sept.  7  a  mass  of  partly  burned  wreckage, 
on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Taylor,  N.  M. 
All  aboard  the  plane,  which  had  been 
missing  since  Sept.  3  were  dead.  Mount. 
Taylor,  a  peak  11,000  feet  high,  is  shunned 
by  fliers  of  both  the  T.  A.  T.  and  the 
Western  Air  Express  on  their  regular 
routes.  It  is  a  heavily  wooded  section, 
practically  inaccessible  to  travel  of  any 
kind  and  devoid  of  motor  roads.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  experts  the  plane  had  been  forced 
off  its  course  by  a  storm  and'  Pilot  Stowe 
had  been  'unable  to  keep  his  plane  above 
the  trees.  In  its  plunge  the  ship  slashed 
a  path  a  hundred  yards  long  through  the 
heavily  wooded  mountainside,  before  it 
finally  shattered  itself  against  a  giant 
pine.  The  ship  buried  its  nose  and  part 
of  the  landing  gear  two  feet  in  the  boulder 
strewn  earth.  At  the  same  time,  gasoline 
from  the  tanks,  broken  when  the  wings 
snapped  off  against  the  trees,  sprayed 
over  the  wreckage  and:  its  human  freight. 
Then  came  the  explosion  and  conflagra¬ 
tion,  experts  in  the  searching  party 
declared. 

Buried  alive  for  42  hours  35  feet  deep 
in  the  earth  by  the  caving  in  of  a  well, 
Wilkins  Priest,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  was  res¬ 
cued  Sept.  7  by  the  herculean  efforts  of 
hundreds  of  men.  Priest,  numb  from  cold 
and  partly  paralyzed  by  pressure  of  sand 
and  stone  that  sealed  him  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  was  conscious  when  taken  out 
through  a  parallel  shaft  that  had  been 
sunk  after  it  was  found  impossible  to  re¬ 
move  the  tons  of  debris  that  had  fallen 
over  the  imprisoned  man. 

A  heavy  cabin  airplane,  lost  in  the  fog 
and  out  of  gasoline,  plunged  down  into 
the  surf  at  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7 
and  somersaulted  into  the  crowd  which 
packed  the  beach.  Two  children  were 
killed  and  11  other  persons  were  injured. 
The  children  were  killed  instantly, 
crushed  by  the  wing  which  lashed  down 
on  the  beach  as  the  plane  whipped  over. 
The  pilot  of  the  plane  was  unhurt.  There 
have  been  many  complaints  of  low  flying 
in  the  Coney  Island  district,  and  some 
such  accident  has  been  predicted  fre¬ 
quently. 

Five  persons  were  killed  and  20  injured 
Sept.  7,  in  automobile  accidents  in  New 
York  City  and  vicinity.  Four  of  the 
crashes  were  caused  .  by  “hit-and-run” 
drivers,  and  in  one  of  them  an  aged 
woman  was  killed.  Fifteen  of  the  acci¬ 
dents  were  in  Brooklyn  and  broke  all 
records  for  one  day. 

What  to  do  with  the  thousands  of 
old  cars  which  are  abandoned  every  year 
on  the  streets  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
question  about  to  be  answered  by  the 
erection  of  a  city  reduction  plant,  Bor¬ 
ough  President  George  U.  Harvey  of 
Queens  announced  Sept.  6.  According  to 
the  present  plan,  the  machines  will  be 
reduced,  the  wooden  parts  destroyed  and 
the  metal  pressed  into  bales  which  have 
a  market  value  of  $12  a  ton.  Major  Oscar 
Erlandsen,  chief  engineer  of  the  Borough 
of  Queens,  has  been  ordered  to  draw  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  plant  to  handle 
the  cars. 

The  first  hit-and-fly  plane  in  the  annals 
of  aviation  rammed  a  motor  boat  in  Ja¬ 
maica  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  killed  one  of 
its  occupants,  seriously  injured  the  other, 
and  cut  the  boat  in  halves,  causing  it  to 
sink.  The  pilot  of  the  seaplane  scooted 
away.  A  general  alarm  was  sent  out  from 
the  Rockaway  Beach  Police  Station  and 
detectives  reported  they  found  a  seaplane 
in  Mill  Basin,  near  Barren  Island,  with 
one  of  its  pontoons  damaged.  The  pilot 
Henry  Ramsdeil  of  Brooklyn,  admitted 
that  he  had  tried  a  plane  in  the  bay  about 
the  time  of  the  crash  but  did  not  know 
he  was  involved  in  an  accident,  having 
thought  it  was  a  log  he  struck  in  the 
water. 

Three  oil  field  workers  were  burned  to 
death  in  the  bath  house  of  the  Republic 
Oil  Company’s  lease  near  Wink,  Texas, 
Sept.  S.  Two  others  were  severely  burned. 
The  men  were  using  gasoline  to  remove 
grease  from  their  bodies,  their  clothing 
having  become  saturated  with  oil  while 
working  on  a  well.  A  heater  in  the  bath 


house  was  believed  to  have  ignited  the 
gasoline. 

Police  Commissioner  Whalen  of  New 
York  announced  Sept.  10  that  he  would 
soon  place  four  amphibian  planes  in  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  police,  one.  at  the  Rockaways, 
one  at  Coney  Island,  a  third  on  Jamaica 
Bay  and  the  fourth  on  the  Sound  near 
Pelham  Bay  Park.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others 
shown  by  fliers,  who  killed  three  persons 
in  the  metropolitan  area  during  two  days 
recently.  The  commissioner  stated  that 
student  fliers  must  also  be  kept  out  of 
the  air  above  settled  property  and  con¬ 
fine  their  activities  to  places  within 
gliding  distance  of  safe  landings.  Pilots 
from  other  cities  flying  taxi  planes  and 
others  must  be  made  to  obey  the  rules 
which  shortly  will  be  announced  for  the 
safety  of  citizens  and  property  owners  of 
New  York.  The  commissioner  said  that 
lie  was  watching  a  polo  game  with  some 
18,000  others  Sept.  7  when  an  army  pilot 
came  overhead.  He  said  that  the  pilot 
flew  so  low  that  several  people  in  the 
stands  were  badly  frightened. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association  of  America,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Henry  G. 
Marquart,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. ;  vice- 
president,  John  II.  Budzein,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  junior  vice-president,  F.  E.  Seitz, 
Cincinnati,  O. ;  treasurer,  II.  .T.  Cheney, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  secretary,  Frank 
Held,  Columbus,  O.  Milw  aukee  was  se¬ 
lected  for  the  place  of  meeting  next  year. 

The  September  grand  jury  in  the  Bronx, 
investigating  racketeering  and  arson  in 
the  building  industry,  heard  Sept.  10 
Samuel  Derfner,  a  builder  of  the  Bronx, 
tell  of  $20,000  in  graft  exacted  from  him 
and  of  losing  $25,000  in  two  suspicious 
fires  in  a  $1,500,000  building  operation 
last  July.  Ilis  story,  as  first  told  to  re¬ 
porters  and  later  understood  to  have  been 
repeated  to  the  grand  jurors,  was  the 
first  to  throw  light  on  the  $3,000,000  or 
more  those  in  the  building  business  are 
believed  to  have  paid  over  to  the  so- 
called  arson  ring,  which  is  credited  with 
the  many  suspicious  fires  in  the  Bronx 
and  Upper  New  York. 

The  United  States  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  17  Battery  Place,  operating  freight¬ 
ers  under  charter,  filed  a  suit  under  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  in  the  Federal 
court  at  New  Y’ork  Sept.  10  against  13 
British  steamship  lines,  including  the 
Cunard  and  White  Star  Lines.  The 
complaint  sets  forth  that  the  defendants, 
all  operating  between  the  United  States 
and  ports  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
have  been  engaged  for  the  past  five  years 
in  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  foreign  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the 
transportation  of  general  cargo  from 
North  Atlantic  to  United  Kingdom  ports 
and  to  force  competition  out  of  such  com¬ 
merce.  The  United  States  Navigation 
Company  sets  forth  that  it  carries  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  general  cargo  of  the 
transatlantic  trade,  while  the  13  British 
companies  named  in  the  suit  carry  the 
rest. 

WASHINGTON.— Grape  growers  of 
California  have  promised  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  police  eastern  markets  to  prevent 
their  fruits  from  going  into  bootleg  chan¬ 
nels.  Announcement  of  the  agreement 
was  made  Sept.  6  by  Dr.  .T.  M.  Doran, 
Commissioner  of  Prohibition,  who  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  the  vineyards  of 
that  State.  If  the  plan  works  out,  Doran 
expects  it  to  reduce  the  supply  of  grapes 
to  illicit  wine  makers.  He  assured  the 
growers  that  he  would  not  trouble  them 
if  they  would  do  their  part.  No  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  man  or  woman  who 
buys  the  grapes  to  make  “homemade 
grape  juice”  is  planned.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  announced  that  con¬ 
ditions  are  better  for  grape  producers. 
The  crop  is  not  so  large  as  last  year’s 
and  prices  will  be  better. 

President  Hoover  has  taken  drastic 
steps  to  rid  his  disarmament  negotiations 
of  the  influences  exemplified  by  William 
B.  Shearer,  who  lately  declared  in  a  suit 
that  he  was  secretly  on  the  payroll  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
and  other  concerns  while  he  was  lobby¬ 
ing  at  Washington  and  at  Geneva  against 
naval  reductions.  Shearer,  who  for  years 
has  haunted  the  halls  of  Congress  and  all 
disarmament  sessions,  lobbying  against 
all  reductions,  entertaining  lavishly,  filed 
suit  a  month  ago  in  New  York  asserting 
that  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  and  Dry  Dock  Company  and 
the  American  Brown  Boveri  Electric 
Corporation,  owed  him  $250,000  “for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered,”  after  having  paid  him 
$51,230  on  account. 

The  aeronautics  branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  set  out  to  devise  a 
uniform  set  of  airport  rules  for  use 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Army 
Air  Corps,  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Aero¬ 
nautics,  the  Aeronautical  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  airport  engineers  and  man¬ 
agers  have  been  asked  to  co-operate.  A 
statement  Sept.  9  by  Major  Clarence  M. 
Young,  Director  of  Aeronautics,  said  that 
“the  general  adoption  of  such  a  standard 
code  of  field  rules  for  the  country  at 
large  will  undoubtedly  eliminate  for  air 
traffic  much  of  the  confusion  associated 
with  present-day  street  traffic.”  The  pro¬ 
posed  code  carries  regulations  covering 
flying  over  airports,  landing,  taking  off 
and  taxiing,  the  running  of  engines,  in¬ 
struction  flying,  parking  and  fire  regula¬ 
tions.  These  questions  are  not  covered 
by  the  Federal  air  traffic  rules  which 
have  been  in  effect  for  several  years. 
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The  first  test  of  strength  on  the  Ilaw- 
ley-Smoot  Tariff  Bill  in  the  Senate  re¬ 
sulted  Sept  10  in  an  overwhelming  defeat 
for  the  Administration  leaders,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  lacking  just  three  votes  of  a  two 
to  one  majority.  This  test,  resulting  in 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  proposed  by 
Senator  Simmons  (IX,  N.  C.)  directing 
the  Finance  Committee  to  obtain  from 
the  Treasury  confidential  income  tax 
data  concerning  prospective  tariff  benefi¬ 
ciaries,  was  51  to  27,  with  21  Republi¬ 
cans  deserting  the  Administration  stand¬ 
ard  to  vote  with  30  Democrats. 

PHILIPPINES.  —  Deaths  caused  by 
the  typhoon  which  swept  Southern  Luzon 
Island  had  increased  to  more  than  200 
Sept.  9,  with  thousands  of  persons  home¬ 
less  in  the  stricken  areas.  Reports  of 
additional  casualties  were  received  from 
the  devastated  regions  near  the  town  of 
Infanta,  on  the  western  coast  of  Tayabas 
Province.  The  United  States  destroyer 
Edsall  was  cn  route  to  the  east  coast*  of 
Luzon  for  relief  work,  while  army  planes 
surveyed  the  stricken  districts.  Thou¬ 
sands  were  reported  to  be  homeless  and 
hungry.  A  water  shortage  in  Manila, 
caused  when  the  typhoon  broke  a  big 
water  main,  was  relieved  by  emergency 
flumes  which  brought  in  a  small  flow. 

Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 

Sept.  0. — Light  showers  have  to  a  small  ex¬ 
tent  relieved  the  severe  drought  that  has  held 
this  section  in  its  grip  for  the  past  three  or 
four  weeks,  but  crops  are  still  in  a  dangerous- 
condition.  In  fact  many  fields  of  potatoes,  that 
should  be  green  for  at  least  two  weeks,  are 
brown  as  though  fully  matured. 

Corn  has  been  set  back  alarmingly,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  loss  to  corn  and  potatoes,  in 
some  counties,  will  be  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
and  will  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches  are  not  developing  as  they 
should  owing  to  lack  of  moisture.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  Northeastern  Ohio  the  August  just  past 
was  the  driest  recorded  for  22  years,  there 
having  been  less  than  two  inches  of  rainfall 
during  the  month. 

Hundreds  of  bushels  of  tomatoes  are  wasted 
because  of  sun-scald,  this  being  caused  by  the 
foliage  becoming  so  wilted  that  it  affords  but 
little  protection  to  the  fruit. 

Youngstown  Produce. — Butter,  creamery  first, 
58c;  creamery  extra,  51c;  cheese,  N.  Y.  State, 
28c;  Wis.  and  Ohio,  26  to  28c;  oleo,  vegetable 
fat,  19%c;  animal  fat,  25 %<• ;  eggs,  fresh,  48c; 
flour,  Winter  wheat,  $6.75;  Spring  wheat,  $9.5(1. 

Cleveland  Produce. — Butter,  extras,  48%  lo 
49c;  extra  firsts,  43%  to  44  %c;  seconds,  42% 
to  43%c;  eggs,  firsts,  37c;  ordinaries,  29c;  poul¬ 
try,  fowls,  28  to  29c;  broilers,  28  to  30c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  20  to  22e;  Leghorn  broilers,  25  to  26c; 
Spring  ducks,  22  to  24c;  potatoes.  L.  I.  Green 
Mountains,  150  lbs.,  $4.65  to  $4.75. 

Cleveland  Live  Stock. — Hogs,  receipts  3.600, 
market  steady;  250  to  350  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10.50; 
200  to  250  lbs.,  $10.25  to  $11.15;  160  to  200  lbs.. 
$10.90  to  $11.15;  130  to  160  lbs.,  $9.50  (o  $11.15; 
90  to  130  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.50;  packing  sows, 
$8.50  to  $9.  Cattle,  receipts  650,  calves  950; 
market  uneven.  Most  classes  steady.  Beef 
steers,  $8.25  to  $11;  beef  cows,  $7  to  $8;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  cows,  $5  to  $6.25;  vealers, 
$14  to  $18.50.  F.  s.  II. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

Supplied  by  the  Connecticut  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Hartford,  Sept.  11: 

Itoadside  markets  are  featuring  peaches  at 
attractive  prices  in  all  grades. 

Tomatoes,  sweet  corn  and  peppers  mostly  un¬ 
changed,  with  liberal  supplies  available.  De¬ 
mand  for  Lima  beans  improved  slightly,  but  of¬ 
ferings  adequate  in  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport. 

Apples  showed  little  change  in  Hartford. 
Large-sized  Wealthy  apples  were  the  center  of 
attraction  and  fancy  stock  brought  as  high  as 
$1.50  per  14  quarts.  Grapes  continued  to  ar¬ 
rive  freely.  High  quality  was  available  and 
most  offerings  were  of  the  Worden  variety. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  14  (its.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  southern,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75;  cantaloupes, 
standard  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  grapes,  14  qls., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  oranges.  Cal.,  176-216,  $4.50  to 
$7.75;  peaches,  Elbertas,  14  qts.,  $1.10  to  $1.80; 
pears,  14  qts.,  $1.50  to  $2;  beans,  green,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2;  Lima,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  shell,  bu  . 
$1.50  to  $2;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  erts.,  $2  to  $2.75;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  carrots,  doz.  bclis.,  40  to  50c;  celery, 
12-stalk  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25;  eggplant,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.50;  corn,  sweet,  100  ears,  $1  to  $2.10;  let¬ 
tuce,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.15  to 
$1.60;  peas,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  peppers,  bu.. 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  120- 
lb.  sack,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  spinch,  bu..  85c  to  $1 ; 
squash,  box,  2  to  4  do*.,  50c  to  $1;  tomatoes, 
14  qts.,  25  lbs.,  40  to  75c;  turnips,  doz.  bchs, 
50  to  65c. 

Poultry  and  Dairy. — -Broilers,  live,  lb.,  Bocks, 
32  to  35c;  Reds.,  30  to  32c;  Leghorns,  25  to  30c; 
fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  live,  lb.,  28  to 
33c;  turkeys,  dressed,  western,  lb.,  45c;  but¬ 
ter,  92  score,  lb.,  45  to  49c. 

Eggs.- — Conn,  newlaid  fancy,  67c;  Conn,  spe¬ 
cial  No.  1,  65c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  55  to  59c; 
Conn,  extra,  57  to  60c;  Conn,  gathered,  55  to 
57e;  western,  38  to  55c. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  15.-21. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  7-12.  —  Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  10.  — •  Fourth  annual  Sewickley 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Show,  Alleghany 
County  Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickley 
Heights,  Pa.,  Carlos  E.  Norton  secretary. 

Oct.  12-19— National  Dairy  Exposition 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oct.  17-20.  — -  American  Country  1-if1' 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 
Iowa. 

Nov.  7-10. — Autumn  Exhibition,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  New  York,  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Nov.  13-14-15.  —  Westchester  County 
Poultry  Association,  Annual  Show  Peek- 
skill,  N.  1”.  C'has.  II.  Chapman,  Sec’y., 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

_  Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  10-13. — Vermont  State  poultry  ex¬ 
hibit,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  L  B.  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary. 


“That  man  left  a  great  gap  in  my  life-  ’ 
"M  as  he  a  friend  of  your  youth?”  “No, 
but  I  played  football  with  him  and  he 
knocked  out  two  of  my  teeth.” — Vikingen. 
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Announcing 


with  a  new  name 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A  was  introduced  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  From  that  time  it  has  grown 
steadily  in  favor  until  today  the  name  “Pan-a-ce-a”  is  a 
household  word  among  poultry  raisers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  purpose  of  Pan-a-ce-a  was  to  help  poultrymen  to 
make  extra  profits  from  their  flocks.  How  well  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  accomplishing  its  purpose  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  Pan-a-ce-a  now  has  a  greater  consumption  than  all 
other  similar  products  combined. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  popularity  of  Pan-a-ce-a  its 
makers  have  never  believed  in  the  policy  of  “let  well 
enough  alone.”  Relentlessly  they  have  striven,  through 
the  aid  of  scientific  research,  to  keep  Pan-a-ce-a  abreast 
of  the  most  modern  developments  in  poultry  culture — 
to  give  Pan-a-ce-a  users  better  and  still  better  service. 

By  constant  experimentation  and  exhaustive  research 
on  our  Research  Farm,  a  new  and  improved  product  has 
been  evolved. 

Mineral  materials  so  necessary  in  poultry  economy  and 
often  lacking  in  the  feed  have  been  increased.  Calcium  and 
Phosphorus  are  provided  in  quantities  recommended  by 
poultry  authorities. 

It  does  not  contain  any  filler  or  diluent,  thus  making  a 
product  that  is  all  drugs  and  minerals,  each  having  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  fowl. 

The  proportions  of  other  ingredients  have  been  changed 
so  as  to  give  a  greater  beneficial  effect. 

The  new  product  embraces  all  of  the  features  of  Pan- 
a-ce-a  with  additional  valuable  properties  which  modern 
scientific  investigation  has  proven  to  be  of  special  benefit 
to  poultry. 

So  that  you  may  know  and  identify  this  new  and  im¬ 
proved  product  after  the  publication  of  this  announce¬ 
ment,  it  shall  be  known  as 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min 

HELPS  MOULTERS  MOULT.  Pan-a-ce-a  has  helped 
millions  of  hens  through  the  moult.  Pan-a-ce-a  hens  have 
been  quick  moulters,  promptly  back  on  the  egg  job. 

To  the  moulting  hen  the  new  PAN-A-MIN  is  of  even 


greater  benefit.  It  has  more  tonics  to  promote  appetite. 
It  has  more  minerals  to  help  grow  the  new  plumage. 

EGG  PRODUCTION.  Pan-a-ce-a  kept  hens  in  laying 
trim.  Egg  production  has  thus  been  increased  for  the 
Pan-a-ce-a  user. 

The  new  PAN-A-MIN  goes  even  farther  in  helping  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  poultry  health — more  song,  scratch 
and  cackle  in  the  poultry  house. 

REDUCES  CHICK  MORTALITY.  One  of  the  greatest 
services  of  Pan-a-ce-a  was  that  of  saving  the  baby  chicks. 

The  new  PAN-A-MIN  maintains  the  same  high  level  of 
chick  health,  and  supplies  more  minerals  for  bone,  feather 
and  tissue  development. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-MIN  is  not  a  substitute  for  good 
feed  and  proper  care.  Yet  feed  and  care  will  not  take  the 
place  of  PAN-A-MIN.  They  supplement  each  other. 

PAN-A-MIN  helps  to  utilize  feed  and  thus  gives  you 
greater  returns  from  every  feed  dollar. 

PAN-A-MIN  helps  to  make  your  efforts  count  for  more 
profits. 

Make  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-MIN  a  part  of  your  reg¬ 
ular  feeding  program — add  just  3  pounds  of  PAN-A-MIN 
to  every  100  pounds  of  mash.  The  cost  is  less  than  a  penny 
per  hen  per  month. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-MIN 

means  Pan-a-ce-a  plus 

PAN-A-MIN  is  put  up  in  100-lb.  iron  drums,  25-lb.,  15-lb.  and  7-lb.  cartons.  Your  local  Dr.  Hess 

dealer  will  supply  you  according  to  the  size  of  your  flock. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Incorporated,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

September  12,  1929. 

MILK 

September  10 :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3 
per  cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per 
100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.06,  plus  differen¬ 
tials  ;  Class  2B,  $2.31 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  .3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $1.95. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  . 

$0.46%  @$0.47 

Extra,  92  score . 

.45%  @ 

.46 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.41%  @t 

•45% 

Seconds  . 

.40 

@ 

.41% 

Ijower  grades . 

.88%  @ 

•39% 

@ 

.37 

Packing  stock . 

.31 

@ 

.32 

Renovated  . 

.38 

@ 

.39  % 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.48 

m 

•48% 

•47% 

Firsts  . 

.43 

@ 

.46% 

Seconds  . 

.41 

@ 

•42% 

Centralized  . 

.41%  @ 

.44 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special. $0.24%  @$0.2.5% 

Fancy  . 

•23%  @ 

.24 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  . . 

.23%  @ 

.24 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  white  .  . 

$0.58 

@ 

.59% 

Extra . 

.52 

@ 

.57 

Average  extras . 

.49 

@ 

.51 

Extra  firsts . 

.41 

@ 

.47 

Firsts  . 

.37 

@ 

.40 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.44 

@ 

.55 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby  best . 

.48 

@ 

.52 

Gathered,  best  . 

.40 

@ 

.45 

Common  to  good  •  •  •  • 

.28 

@ 

.32 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 30@ 

Roosters  . "L@ 

Fowls  . 30  @ 

Ducks  . 13@ 

Geese  . 16@ 

Turkeys,  young  toms . 41  @ 

liens . 40@ 

Squabs,  white,  lb .  *40@ 

Dark,  <loz . 2.50@ 

Culls  .  1.50@ 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb.  : . $0.24@$0.32 

Chickens  . "6@  .32 

Roosters  .  *21@  *23 

Ducks  . 20  @  .>-7 

Geese  . 13 @  .20 

Tame  rabbits . 20  @  .24 

LIVE  STOCK 

$12.00@$14.00 


.40 

.26 

.36 

.23 

.22 

.44 

.42 

.50 

3.00 

2.00 


6.00@ 
7.00(a) 
16.00(a) 
12.00@ 
5.00  (a; 
.11.00(5) 
8.25@ 


8.50 

9.00 

19.00 

15.00 

0.00 

13.50 

11.25 


MEATS 

.$0.22  @$0.24 
.  .16  @  .19 

.  .10@  .13 

.24.00@24.50 
.14.00@14.50 
.16.50@18.50 


5.00 

5.75 

4.75 
4.25 
4.25 

2.75 
2.50 


Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows . 

Calves,  best . 

Common  to  good  . . 

Sheep . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

DRESSED 

Calves,  choice,  lb.  .  -  • 

Good  to  prime . 

Culls  . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  .  . 

Cows  . 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack . $1.75@$4.75 

L  I  3  55-lb.  sacks .  4.25@  4.73 

'  150  lbs . 2.00@ 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 5.40@ 

Me.,  in  bulk  180  lbs . 4.50@ 

150  lbs . 3.85@ 

Idaho,  100  lbs . 4.00 @ 

Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl.  ..  2.00@  •  •- 

Del.  and  Md.  bu .  1.00@ 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $4.00@$2.00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bu .  *i.^@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 25  @ 

Eggplants,  bu .  .o0@ 

Lettuce,  bu .  L.wtyj 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 2.00@ 

Spinach,  bu.  .  •  . . -“x 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  2.00 @ 

Tomatoes.  6-bskt.  crate . 50@ 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@ 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

PPfl  . $10.00@$10.50 

Red  kidney  .  9.00@  9.25 

fruits 

Apples,  bu . $0.75 

Bbl . 2.00@ 

Peaches, 

Jersey,  bu . 

State,  bu . 

Musk  melons, 

Del.  and  Md.,  Jumbo  crt 
Std.  crate  . 

Pony  crate 


2.25 

.75 

1.00 

4.50 
2.00 
6.00 
3.00 

1.50 
4.00 
3.00 
3.  (XI 


.75@ 

1.25@ 


>.7o 

5.50 

3.50 
1.75 


.65  @ 
1.00  @ 
1.00@, 
.75@ 
.15  @ 
.25  @ 


Flat  crate  . 

J ersey,  bskt. 

Blackberries,  qt. 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timotliv . $24.00@$ 

No.  2  .  22.00 @ 

No.  3 .  14.00@ 

Clover  mixed  .  15.00@ 


2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

.30 

.60 

5.00 

23.00 

20.00 

23.00 


Straw,  rye  .  17.00 @  18.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.48% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring  .  1.55% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.19% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 60 

Rye  .  1.11 

Barley  . 79 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.53@  .54 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 70@  .75 

Gathered  . 45@  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 45 @  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

lotatoes,  new,  lb . 06@.  07 

Lima  beans,  lb . 20@  .30 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 30@  .40 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Fancy  quality  apples  and  pears  advanced 
slightly  in  price  during  the  past  few  davs  on 
the  Philadelphia  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable 
market.  Wealthies  from  nearbv  sections  in  %- 
bu.  baskets  sold  for  75c  to  $1,  while  various 
other  varieties  brought  G5c  to  $1.25,  with  a  few 
extra  fancy  higher.  Grapes  from  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  were  slightly  lower,  while  the 
seedless  varieties  from  California  were  some¬ 
what  firmer,  due  to  a  better  demand.  Canta¬ 
loupes  were  in  relatively  light  supply,  and  the 
market  was  higher.  Maryland  standard  crates 
of  3 (is  brought  $1.50  to  $2  with  a  few  higher. 
Honey  Ball  and  Honey  Dews  were  about  steadv 
with  few  price  changes.  Peaches  were  in  much 
lighter  supply  with  good  demand  and  the  market 
firm  for  strictly  fancy  yellow  stock;  white  va¬ 
rieties  moved  slowly  at  lower  prices.  Move¬ 
ment  out  of  New  Jersey  is  rapidly  waning,  and 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  offerings  were  also 
lighter  than  the  week  previous.  Good  quality 
Elbertas  brought  00c  to  $1  per  %-bu.  basket, 
witli  a  few  fancy  higher.  Among  the  citrus 
fruits,  lemons  met  a  good  demand  due  to  the 
return  of  some  hot  weather  and  prices  advanced 
to  nearly  record-breaking  figures.  The  best 
quality  fruit  from  California  brought  as  high 
as  $16.50  per  box  of  300  lemons.  Oranges 
shared  in  the  price  advance,  while  persimmons 
arriving  in  small  quantities  from  the  South  were 
higher  also.  The  first  cranberries  of  the  season 
were  on  the  market  and  brought  around  $3.50 
to  $4  per  box  of  25  lbs.  The  quality  of  the 
offerings  of  string  beans  and  Lima  beans  varied 
considerably,  with  the  result  that  the  price 
ranges  was  correspondingly  -wide.  The  best 
beans  sold  well  at  50  to  75c  for  both  round  and 
flat  string  beans,  while  Limas  were  mostly  75c 
to  $1.25.  Cauliflower  was  in  liberal  receipt 
both  from  the  West  and  from  the  Catskill  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  market  was  somewhat  lower.  Cab¬ 
bage  was  also  in  heavy  supply  and  sold  fairly 
well  at  steady  figures.  Celery  was  in  rela¬ 
tively  light  receipt  and  brought  higher  prices. 
Good  quality  sweet  corn  continued  scarce  due 
to  the  prolonged  drought,  and  prices  were  higher 
for  the  top  grades.  N.  J.  sacks  of  Yellow 
brought  $1  to  $1.25.  The  quality  of  the  lettuce 
receipts  from  nearby  was  irregular  and  price 
quotations  hard  to  determine.  California  Ice¬ 
berg  sold  for  $3.25  to  $4.25  per  crate  of  four 
to  five  dozen  heads.  New  York  State  Big  Bos¬ 
ton  was  mostly  75c  to  $1  per  crate  of  two  doz¬ 
en  heads.  The  white  potato  markets  held  steady 
with  supplies  light  but  increasing  from  the 
late  producing  sections.  N.  J.  150-lb.  sacks 
brought  $4.50  to  $4.75  with  a  few  sales  higher. 
Sweet  potatoes  were  in  heavier  supply  from 
Virginia,  and  prices  declined  considerably  from 
the  high  levels  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
Tomatoes  were  in  lighter  receipt  as  the  season 
is  over  in  some  sections,  and  the  market  worked 
itself  higher.  N.  J.  %-bu.  baskets  sold  for  50 
to  85c  for  good  quality  offerings  with  a  few  as 
high  as  $1,  while  poor  fruit  continued  dull. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Fresh  eggs  of  fancy  quality  continued  to  be 
scarce  on  the  market  during  the  past  week.  De¬ 
mand  was  fairly  active  and  absorbed  the  limited 
offerings  at  steadily  advancing  figures.  The 
season  of  light  receipts  and  higher  prices  is 
now  at  hand,  and  from  this  time  until  after 
Thanksgiving  producers  will  look  for  better 
figures  for  their  products.  Fresh  extra  first 
maintained  the  price  level  of  last  week  and 
most  sales  were  made  at  41c  per  dozen.  Fresh 
firsts  were  sold  for  38c  per  dozen,  while  fresh 
seconds  wrere  mostly  33  to  35c  per  dozen.  Some 
of  the  uudergrades  still  continue  to  show  heat 
damage.  Receipts  were  heavier  than  the  week 
before  and  totalled  34,472  cases  for  the  week. 
Storage  stocks  are  much  lighter  than  a  year 
ago,  and  with  the  out-of-storage  movement  tak¬ 
ing  place  the  market  for  storage  marks  is  rul¬ 
ing  firm. 

Live  poultry  continued  in  light  receipts  and 
the  market  was  steady  to  firm.  Demand  and 
trading  was  only  fair,  but  the  light  supplies 
were  moved  without  much  difficulty.  Colored 
fowl  brought  mostly  31  to  32c  per  lb.,  while  Leg¬ 
horns  were  quoted  at  22  to  24c.  Spring  chick¬ 
ens  were  steady  at  34c  for  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Leghorn  broilers  were  mostly  ordinary  quality 
and  met  a  slow  demand  at  29c  per  lb.  The 
dressed  poultry  market  was  also  slow  with  de¬ 
mand  limited  largely  to  fancy  stock.  Large 
fowls  continued  to  move  fairly  well  but  ordinary 
quality  marks  were  slow.  Chickens  were  in 
plentiful  supply  for  the  limited  trading  and 
most  sales  were  made  at  30  to  37c  per  lb.  Old 
roosters  held  steady  at  24  to  28c  while  ducks 
brought  25c  for  fancy  young  stock. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Good  quality  hay  continued  to  move  readily 
on  the  market,  but  the  bulk  of  the  offerings 
were  of  ordinary  quality  and  these  moved  slow¬ 
ly.  No.  2  Timothy  was  steady  at  $18  to  $19 
per  ton,  while  Timothy  clover  mixed  brought 
$17-50  to  $18.50  per  ton.  Trading  in  the  straw 
market  was  quiet  and  demand  was  only  mod¬ 
erate.  Wheat  straw  was  the  only  kind  in  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  to  obtain  quotations  and  this 
brought  $12  to  $13  per  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmer’s  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamerv,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
53c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs.  doz..  49c;  undersized  eggs, 
doz.,  40c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  60c;  minimum  weight 
ail  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 


Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt..  12c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream, 
qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.- — (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  pk.,  40c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  berries,  black,  qt., 
20c;  berries,  red,  qt.,  30c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c;  cab¬ 
bage,  red,  head,  5c;  cucumbers.  8  for  15c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  pickling,  100,  60e;  new  carrots,  bch., 
5c;  celery,  4  bchs,  25c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c; 
endive,  lb.,  3c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horse¬ 
radish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch,  5c;  Iceberg  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  5c;  onions,  green,  bch,  5c;  potatoes, 
bu..  $1;  peaches,  Elberta,  bu.,  $1.95;  new  po¬ 
tatoes,  pk.,  45c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley, 
bch.,  5c;  green  peas,  3  qts.,  25c;  green  corn, 
doz.,  18c;  pineapples,  each,  10  to  20c;  pieplant, 
lb.  5c;  radishes,  bch.,  5c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c; 
Summer  squash,  lb..  3c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c; 
string  beans,  wax,  0  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  3c;  tur¬ 
nips,  Rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  33c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  ducks,  lb..  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresli  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
hamburg,  lb..  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  40c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  35c;  mutton  ehops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  20c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  24c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c:  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c;  hard¬ 
wood,  delivered,  cord,  $4. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Sept.  10. — Lemons  have  gone  to  abnormal 
prices,  with  few  boxes  offered.  Most  produce 
shows  a  weaker  tendency. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  50  to  51c;  tubs,  48  to  49c; 
firsts,  40  to  48c;  undergrades,  45  to  40c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  25e;  longhorn,  25  to  20c; 
brick,  27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28c;  limburger, 
bricks  Swiss,  32  to  33c.  Eggs,  firmer;  nearby 
fancy,  54c;  grade  A,  44  to  50c;  grade  B,  38  to 
39c;  grade  C,  33  to  35c;  nearby  at  mark,  39 
to  46c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  28 
to  30c;  chickens,  39  to  43c;  broilers,  30c:  old 
roosters,  23  to  25c;  ducks,  20  to  28c:  turkeys. 
41  to  40c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  23  to 
28c;  springers,  30  to  31c;  broilers,  24  to  27c; 
old  roosters,  20  to  21c;  ducks,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weaker;  home¬ 
grown  Duchess,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  Alexander, 
Yellow  Transparent,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Wealthy, 
$1.75  to  $2;  Strawberry,  $2.50  to  $3;  crabap- 
ples,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  weaker:  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2.50  to 
$5.25;  sweets,  Md.  hamper,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10;  pea,  medium,  $11  to 
$11.50;  white  kidney,  $14  to  $15;  marrow, 
$15.50  to  $16.  Onions,  firm;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25;  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.10. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  50c 
to  $2.50;  elderberries,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  grapes, 
4-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  honeydews,  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $2;  lemons,  box,  $12  to  $15;  peaches, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50; 
plums,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  prunes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50; 
green,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Limas,  $1.75  to  $2; 
beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.25;  celery,  doz.,  75  to  90c;  corn, 
doz.,  10  to  15e;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
eggplant,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25:  kohlrabi,  doz.,  50  to 
60c;  lettuce,  doz.  crate,  50  to  65c;  peas,  bu., 
75c  to  $2;  peppers,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.25;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c; 
romaine,  bu.,  50  to  00c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  squash,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  bu., 
50  to  00c;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.35. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady:  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  buckwheat,  $3.50  to  $4. 
Maple  products,  firm;  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $17 
to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $10  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $32.50; 
standard  middlings,  $35.50;  red-dog,  $40.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $41.75;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $54.50;  hominy,  $43.80;  glu¬ 
ten,  $40.40;  oat  feed,  $16.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$3  to  $3.50;  Alfalfa.  $15.50  to  $16.50;  Alsike, 
$15  to  $16;  clover,  $17.50  to  $19.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

September  10,  1929. 

Supplies  of  produce  offered  at  Boston  have 
continued  moderate  despite  the  effect  of  un¬ 
usually  dry  weather.  A  good  demand  is  noted 
on  beets,  carrots,  corn,  cucumbers,  peppers,  to¬ 
matoes  and  squash.  Cabbage  is  sharply  lower. 
Lettuce  continues  in  only  fair  demand. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair  on  best.  Gravensteins  ordinary,  50e  to  $1.50; 
best,  $2  to  $2.50.  Wealthy  ordinary,  50c  to 
$1.25;  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
Gravensteins  fancy,  $3  to  $3.25  box. 

Beans. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  green  and  wax,  $1  to  $1.50.  Shells, 
$1.50  to  $2.  Limas,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  behd.,  50  to  75c.  Cut  off,  $1  to 
$1-25  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  bclis.,  75c  to  $1.10.  Cut  off,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Market  inactive.  Native,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.,  80-lb.  sacks,  domestic,  $1.65. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  18  bclis.,  $1  to  $1.50;  few  fancy, 
$1.75  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  few  sales, 
$2.25  to  $2.50. 

Corn. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow,  $1  to  $1.25;  few,  $1.35  std.  bu. 
box. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Mass.,  (4  bbl.  erts.,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best.  Native,  50  to  00  cukes,  $1.50  to  $3.50; 
few  higher  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads,  ord.,  25  to  00c;  few  best,  $1 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  24  heads,  50c  to  $1;  few, 
$1.25.  Calif..  4  to  5  doz..  best  $3  to  $4.50. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box.  White  pickling, 
small,  $1.50  to  $2  %  box.  Mass.,  100-lb.  bags, 
No.  1,  yellow,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Pears. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Clapps  and  Bartletts  ordinary,  $1  to  $1.50; 
fancy.  $1.75  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  green,  $1.10  to  $1.25.  Red-hot,  $1.50 
to  $1.75.  N.  J..  1%-bu.  hamp. ;  various  va¬ 
rieties,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native,  50  to  00  bclis.,  35  to  00c  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native.  $1.50  to  $1.00  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  100-lb. 
bags,  $2.40  to  $2.50;  few,  $2.65. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  35  to  75c  bu.  box. 


Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy  de 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  hothouse  inosfl-i-' 
3  to  5c  lb.  Outdoor,  35  to  75c  %  box. 

Hay. — Market  quiet.  Receipts  and  demand 
light.  No.  1  Timothy,  $24  to  $24.50.  Eastern 
$16  to  $21.  Clover  mixed,  $21.50  to  $22.50  ton’ 
Butter.— Market  unsettled.  Creamery  extras 
45%c;  firsts,  42%  to  45c;  seconds,  40V,  t,’» 

42c  lb.  *  to 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.,  extras  held 
27  to  28c;  firsts  held,  25  to  26c;  fresh,  25  to 
20c;  western  extras  held,  26  to  28c;  firsts  hold 
24  to  27  %c;  fresh,  23  to  24c  lb.  ’ 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $10  25  to 
$10.50.  Calif.,  small  white,  $11.75  to  $1‘>- 
Yellow  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $8.75.  Red  kidnev  So 
to  $9.75  100-lb.  sacks.  * 

Wool. — Market  steady,  demand  good. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  38  to  39c* 
clothing,  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing,  44  to 
45c;  clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing,  45c 
Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  92  to  95c* 
clothing,  83  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  93  to 
90c;  clothing,  84  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing  &3 
to  87c;  clothing,  80  to  85c.  Terr.,  combin'* 
93  to  95c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood,  combing’ 
93  to  90c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood,  combi 
ing,  88  to  92c;  clothing,  85  to  90c;  (4  blood 

combing,  78  to  82c;  clothing,  72  to  77c;  low  % 
blood,  .combing,  65  to  70c;  clothing,  62  to  G5e. 

BRIGHTON  LIVE  STOCK 
Hogs. — Supply  light;  market  fully  steady- 
some  sales  25c  higher;  demand  fairly  activp’ 

Bulk  of  sales,  $11  to  $11.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  slaughter  cattle  fully  normal - 
vealers,  rather  light;  market  fully  steady 

throughout  with  some  sales  better  grude  veal¬ 
ers  25c  higher;  demand  rather  slow  on  cows 

fair  for  other  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $6.50  to  $8. 50- 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4.50  to  $0. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6  to  $8. 
Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $15- 
cull  and  common,  $9.50  to  $11.50. 

Sheep. — Not  enough  offered  to  test  the  market 
Milk  Cows. — Supply  about  normal;  market 
mostly  steady;  demand  slow.  Choice,  $215  to 
$230;  good,  $175  to  $215;  medium,  $100  to  $140* 
common,  $70  to  $80. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 


Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  . $12.75@13  00 

950  to  1,100  good  . 12.65@13.00 

800  up,  medium . 11. 00®  12  75 

Common  .  9.00@11.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 10. 50®  11.. 50 

Common  to  medium  .  7.50@10  50 

Cows,  good  .  9.25@loloo 

Common  to  medium  .  7.00@  9.25 

Low  cutters  to  cutters  .  5.00@  7!(H) 

Bulls,  jig.  exc.,  good,  beef .  9.50@10J)0 

Cutter  to  medium  .  7.50@  9.50 

Calves.  500  down,  med  to  choice. ...  11. 00@16. 00 

Cull  to  common  .  0.00@11.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice _ 16.50@18  00 

Medium  . 13.00®  10. 50 

Cull  to  common .  7.00@13.00 


HOGS 


Hvy.  wts„  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch . .  $10.00010.50 
Med.  wts. ,  200  to  250,  med.  to  eh. . .  10.25@11.40 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch . 11. 00®  11. 40 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  100,  med.  to  ch .  9.75@11.35 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch . 9.00@10.25 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  8.50@  9.00 


SHEEP 


Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice. ..  .$13.00@13. 50 

92  down,  medium  . 11.25®13.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.00@11.25 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch .  8.50@10.75 

Ewes.  120  down,  med.  to  ch . 5.25®  0.50 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  4.75@  6.25 

All  wts.,  cull  to  com .  2.50@  5.25 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in. 
Maiden  Blush,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Wealthies.  $2; 
Duchess,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  unclassified,  2% -in. 
Maiden  Blush,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  2-in.,  $1.25;  W. 
Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4 -in.  Jonathans,  $2  to  $2.25; 
2%-in.  Delicious,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  Va..  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2(4 -in.  Delicious,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  2(4-in.,  $1.85 
to  $2.25;  unclassified,  2(4 -in.  Jonathans,  $1.50 
to  $2;  No.  2,  2 (4-in.  Grimes,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  U.  S. 
No.  2,  2(4-in.  Baldwins,  $2;  Rambos,  $2;  beans, 
Va.,  bu.  liprs.,  Limas,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cabbage, 
bulk,  bbl.,  N.  Y.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  90-lb.  sacks. 
$1.75  to  $2;  celerj-,  N.  Y.,  2-3  crates,  washed, 
$1.05  to  $3;  cucumbers,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt,  fancy, 
$2.25  to  $2.75;  choice,  $1.75  to  $2:  poorer.  $1; 
eggplant,  N.  J.,  bu.  liprs.,  75c  to  $1.15;  grapes, 
N.  Y.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  Champion,  40  to  50c;  onions, 
100-lb.  sacks,  No.  1  yellows,  N.  Y.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
peaches,  bu.  bskt.,  Elbertas,  Pa.,  best,  $3.50 
to  $3.75;  poorer,  low  at  $2.25;  pears,  bu.  bskt.. 
No.  1.  N.  Y.,  Bartletts,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  Clapp’s 
Favorites,  $2.75  to  $3;  peppers,  N.  J.,  bu.  liprs., 
05  to  90c;  1  %-bu.  liprs.,  $1.15;  plums,  N.  Y., 
%-bu.  bskt.,  Damsons,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes, 
U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  150-lb.  sacks,  N.  J.  Cob¬ 
blers,  $4.50  to  $4.60;  Maine  Cobblers,  $4.15  to 
$4.25;  2-bu.  sacks,  Minnesota  Early  Ohios,  $2.75 
to  $2.85:  100-lb.  sacks,  Minnesota  Whites,  $2.25 
to  $2.40;  sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbls.,  No.  1 
yellows,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  tomatoes,  N.  Y.,  12-qt. 
bskt.,  25  to  30c. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $19  to  $20;  standard,  $18  to 
$19;  No.  2,  $16  to  $17:  No.  3,  $14  to  $15;  No. 
1  light  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  No.  2.  $15.50 
to  $16;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $10.50  to  $11;  No. 
2.  $9.50  to  $10;  No.  3,  $8.50  to  $9;  No.  1  oat. 
$10.50  to  $11;  No.  2,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  No.  1 
rye,  $10.50  to  $11;  No.  2,  $10  to  $10.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  45  to  47c;  browns, 
45  to  40c;  current  receipts,  36  to  38c;  pullets, 
30  to  35c  doz.  Poultry. — Fresh-killed,  full- 

dressed  hens,  45c;  hog -dressed,  40c  lb.  Live 
poultrj* — Hens,  heavy,  29  to  30c;  Leghorns.  -1 
to  23c;  roosters,  18  to  19c;  springers,  heavy, 
26  to  30c;  Leghorns,  22  to  25c;  ducks,  23  to  2oc; 
geese,  18  to  20c  lb.  Common  pigeons,  40  to 
50c  pair. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  8  to 
9c:  special,  from  Jersey  herds,  10c;  cows,  jresn 
milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300;  grades,  $125  to 
$175;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  good.  100  lbs.,  $1** 
to  $15;  common  to  poor,  $8  to  $11;  veal  calves, 
milk-fed,  fancy,  $18  to  $20;  medium,  $1- 
$10:  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  28  to  32c;  roasting 
chickens,  lb.,  35  to  38c;  broilers,  2(4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  ou 
to  55c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c, 

special,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from  chain  stores, 
qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmer’s  delivery,  lb.,  *> 
to  55c:  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb..  4a 
52c:  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  49  to  51c;  cheese,  whom 
milk,  lb.,  31  to  35c;  eggs,  strictly  local  He*’*1’ 
doz.,  60  to  65c;  fowls,  fancy,  dressed,  lb.. 

48c:  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  55  to  60c:  brone  . 
native,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  ducks,  35  to  38c:  turKejs, 
65c;  capons,  68c;  sweet  corn,  Golden  Banta  . 
doz.,  15  to  25c;  tomatoes,  ripe,  5-lb.  bskt.,  > 
red  peppers,  lb.,  19  to  25c;  apples,  lb.,  5  to  -  • 
fresh,  spinach,  lb.,  12c;  carrots,  bch.,  ■«-. 
cauliflower,  each,  19  to  25c;  Lima  beans,  •> 
10c;  green  string  beans,  lb.,  10c;  potatoes,  P  •> 
49  to  53c.  F.  A.  C. 
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Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y„ 
N  ,T  ,  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 


ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


Safe.  Dependable.  More 
money  from  your  crop. 
Write  today.  Check  items 
wanted. 

BOSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
802  Warder,  Springfield,  O. 


ROSSMETAL 

Gribs 

-BINS 


copper -content 
galvanized 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  i  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  •  13.00  I  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  tine  granulated,  also  pow¬ 
dered.  Huy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of  Charcoal 
Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Established  1844. 
"Not  all  Charcoal  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Ours  is.” 

II.  MacKELLA  li’»  SONS  CO.,  l’eeksklll,  N.  Y. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Hatches  every  week 
in  the  year. 

We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler 
raisers  and  can  quote  attractive 
prices  to  large  buyers. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


SPECIAL  f  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY  -  WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Very  high  quality  cliicku  bred  especially  for  high  egg  pro 
ductiou.  Pure  Bred.  Shipped  C. O. D.  100%  Live  Delivery- 
Carefully  selected  by  experts. 

Bar.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks;  Wh. 

Sil.  Led.  Wyandottes;  S.  C. 

ReditWh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons 
Jer.  Bl.  Giants,  L.  Brahmas 

Heavy  Assorted .  2.75 

Catalog,  Free  Book,  “llow  to  liaise  Cliiektt”  with  each  order. 
THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  ADA,  OHIO 


25 

60 

100 

500 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$11.50 

$55.00 

4.00 

8.00 

16.00 

72.00 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.60 

Winter  Broilers  Pay 

if  you  buy 

HUBBARD  FARMS  RED  CHICKS 

Low  mortality,  fast  growth  8.000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  CATALOGUE. 

Hu'obard  Farms,  Box  154,  .  Walpole,  N.  H. 


CLOVERDALE  «U.  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 


Trapnested  and  Pedlflreed  Continuously  for  18  Years 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Pens  and  Trios— with  years  <>f  ideal 
egg  breeding,  two  to  four  geneniti-  ns  of  26  to  28  oz. 
eggs  in  pedigree.  Take  advantage  of  our  low  summer 
prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O. 

D.  25 

50 

S.  C.  Reds . 

..  $3.25 

$6.00 

Barred  Rocks, 

...  3.25 

6. 00 

.  2.75 

5-00 

. ..  2.75 

500 

. ..  2.50 

4.50 

500  lots  4’e  less, 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100*  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAlislorvllle, 


100 

lii.oo 

11.00 

900 

900 

8.00 


Pa. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  s  1  O  per  100;  Light  ami  Heavy,  SI  2;  AH 
Heavy,  si  4.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more,  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Pay  after 
arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Better  order 
right  now.  Thousands  hal-liing  daily.  Immediate 
sliimnent.  We  hatch  all  year.  Send  for  folder. 

SCH0E  (BORN'S  HATCHERY,  343  M»in  St  .  Hiekensjck,  H.  J  Phone  1601 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Hatches  weekly. 
Low  prices.  1,000  l€>ts. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Rhode  Island  Reds  March  Hatch  2.00  each 

h  inge  raised,  well  bred  and  developed.  Ship  any  num 

her  O.O. D.  on  approval  WM.  0AILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel  1085 


Better  Quality  Broiler  Chicks 

Hocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Orders  booked  for  Fall  and 
Winter  delivery  at  low  C.  O.  D.  prices.  Hatches  weekly. 
Circular.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washington vllle,  Pa. 

^■t„°,-* ltaye  Leghorn  Pullets 

able.  JOHN  H.  COPELAND.  Fort  Edward,  New  York 

Whitf>  I  polinrn  Piillotc  4  to  5  months  ol<l  *2  eo  ea<  h 

mine  Legnorn  ruuets  L.  6  WOODWARD,  Wil.wani,  Penna. 

ftUCKS — Pekins,  White  Muscovies.  Buy  Breeders  Now. 
u  Special  Prices.  BREEDERS  SUPPLY,  Cobletkill,  n  Y. 


Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
Poultry  Association 

The  annual  show  will  be  at  Penelope 
Park,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  on  November  12, 
13,  and  14.  They  have  leased  the  prem¬ 
ises  from  the  Cortland  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Corporation,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  them  will  hold  an  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  exposition  at  the 
same  time.  This  will  constitute  somewhat 
of  an  innovation  for  Westchester  and 
vicinity  and  might  properly  be  called 
“The  Westchester  County  Indoor  Fair.” 

The  building,  conveniently  located  on 
East  Main  St.,  is  spacious  enough  to 
house  an  exposition  worthy  of  the  county’s 
industries.  There  are  two  floors  available 
with  an  approximate  combined  floor  space 
of  20,000  square  feet.  The  main  floor  will 
be  devoted  to  an  automobile  show  where 
there  will  be  exhibited  all  the  latest 
models  of  the  different  makes  of  cars 
represented  by  dealers  in  the  county. 
There  will  be  ample  space  on  this  floor 
also  for  a  flower  show,  fruit  and  vegetable 
exhibit  as  well  as  a  radio  display  and 
other  commercial  booths.  There  will  he 
something  to  interest  everyone,  and  this 
event  will  afford  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  the  agriculturists  and  other  business 
men  of  the  county  to  display  their  prod¬ 
ucts:,  and  wares  before  the  public  in  an 
attractive  manner. 

The  lower  floor  will  house  what  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  and  largest 
poultry  shows  in  this  entire  section.  In¬ 
dications  point  to  entries  which  will 
exceed  a  thousand  birds,  and  to  include 
a  sizable  exhibit  of  rabbits  and  cavies. 
The  double  system  of  judging  which  has 
been  used  for  the  past  several  years  has 
proven  so  valuable  and  acceptable  among 
the  exhibitors  that  it  will  be  used  again 
this  year.  Under  this  system  every  bird 
excepting  waterfowl  and  fancy  breeds, 
is  judged  both  for  exhibition  points  and 
for  production.  The  egg  breeds,  such  as 
the  Leghorns  are  judged  for  their  egg 
producing  characteristics  and  the  dual 
purpose  breeds,  such  as  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds  are  judged  both  for  their  egg  laying 
qualities  and  market  value  as  indicated 
by  their  type,  condition  and  conformity 
to  their  true  breed  standard.  These  awards 
are  placed  by  an  expert  form  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  while  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  awards  are  placed  by  recognized 
standard  judges. 

This  system  is  conceded  by  many  lead¬ 
ing  poultry  authorities  to  be  a  great  for¬ 
ward  step  toward  bringing  the  fancier 
and  the  productionists  together  on  com¬ 
mon  ground  and  encouraging  the  breeding 
of  the  poultry  which  is  both  beautiful 
and  useful  to  the  highest  degree  and  at 
the  same  time  conform  to  the  standard 
established  for  the  breed.  The  list  of 
judges  for1  the  show  this  year  will  include 
men  of  national  repute,  such  as  Paul  P. 
Ives,  Fred  Otte,  Arthur  O.  Schilling  and 
W.  M.  Anderson  for  the  Standard  awards 
and  L.  M.  Hurd  and  G.  O.  Hall  for  the 
production  prizes.  There  are  many  beau¬ 
tiful  cups  and  special •  prizes  offered,  in 
fact  the  list  of  these  probably  exceeds 
anything  else  offered  by  a  similar  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  entire  East.  According  to 
Chas.  H.  Chapman  of  Pleasantville,  N.  Y., 
who  is  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
this  will  be  the  outstanding  event  of  its 
kind  that  Westchester  County  has  had  in 
many  years. 


New  Jersey  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  Meeting 

The  annual  convention  will  be  at  As- 
bury  Park,  October  16-18.  Along  with 
addresses  by  national  and  State  poultry 
authorities,  there  will  be  meetings  of  the 
New  Jersey  Poultry  Fanciers’  Association, 
and  the  New  Jersey  R.  O.  P.  Association. 
The  State  Poultry  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  banquet,  and  business  meeting, 
during  the  convention. 

Among  those  on  the  program  are : 
Harry  R.  Lewis,  president  of  the  National 
Poultry  Council,  and  Rhode  Island’s  com¬ 
missioner  of  agriculture;  Arthur  O.  Schil¬ 
ling  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  noted  poultry 
judge  and  White  Leghorn  breeder;  Prof.  | 
William  F.  Kirkpatrick,  head  of  the  poul-  ! 
try  department  at  Connecticut  Agricul-  I 
tural  College;  Dr.  L.  E.  Card,  head  of 
the  poultry  department  in  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Prof.  H.  C.  Knandel,  head  of 
the  poultry  department  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Four  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  will  be  on 
the  program.  They  are  Prof.  Willard  C. 
Thompson,  poultry  husbandman ;  Dr.  F. 
It.  Beaudette,  poultry  pathologist ;  Prof. 
C.  S.  Platt,  assistant  poultry  husband¬ 
man  ;  and  L.  M.  Black,  poultry  specialist 
for  the  extension  service.  Professor 
Thompson  will  speak  on  the  economic  sig¬ 
nificance  of  egg  weights,  and  outline  a 
practical  program  for  increasing  average 
egg  weights.  Dr.  Beaudette’s  discussion 
will  concern  diseases  of  chicks  during  the 
growing  period.  Professor  Platt  is  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  results  obtained  in  growing 
chicks  in  batteries  at  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Black  will  present  a  study 
of  flock  production  figures  on  New  Jersey 
poultry  farms. 


Chairman  :  “I  wish  to  announce  that 
on  Wednesday  evening  the  I.adies  Aid 
will  have  a  jumble  sale.  This  is  a  chance 
for  all  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  to 
get  rid  of  anything  that  is  not  worth  keep¬ 
ing  but  is  too  good  to  be  thrown  away.- 
Don’t  forget  to  bring  your  husbands.” 
— North  Cheshire  Herald. 


Corner  of  farm 
laboratory 


cl, 


WENTY-THOUSAND  chickens 
a  year  raised  for  an  ideal! 


Section  of  a 
brooder  house 


Twenty-thousand  youngsters,  hatched 
and  reared  every  twelve  months  for 
a  single  purpose  —  to  prove  feeds. 
That,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  story  of 
the  Poultry  plant  at  the  Larro  Research 
Farm  —  and  the  foundation  of  Larro 
leadership. 


Sectional  trapnests  used 
in  laying  pens 


Significant  of  thoroughness  is  the  fact 
that  354  different  formulas  and  61 
different  kinds  of  commonly  used  in¬ 
gredients  have  been  tried  and  rejected 
because  they  have  failed  to  measure 
up  to  the  Larro  Standard. 

Yet,  finding  the  best  feeds  is  but  the 
first  step.  Through  special  processes 
of  standardizing  and  blending,  used 
only  in  the  Larro  Mill,  every  pound 
of  each  kind  of  Larro  Feed  is  identi¬ 
cal  in  quality  of  ingredients  and 
chemical  analysis.  Every  sack  contains 
the  exact  feed  found  on  the  Farm  to 
give  best  results. 

That  is  why  poultrymen  always  get 
the  same  results  with  Larro  —  results 
that  check  with  those  at  the  Larro 
Research  Farm  —  the  greatest  profit 
over  feed  cost  that  a  feed  can  give. 
Proved  by  test,  and  proved  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  in  actual  use  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  poultry  raisers,  Larro  has  set 
an  unequalled  standard  of  feed  value. 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY  *  HOGS  '  DAIRY 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


OLD  FARMS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

redigreed  Breeding  Cockerels  out  of  hens  with  records 
of  845  to  283 — 84  to  28  nz.  eggs;  mated  to  cockerels  of  the 
famous  Lowry  stiain.  Dice  from  S5.00  to  SI  5.00. 
Avon  College  Poultry  Farm,  Avon,  Conn. 
Tel.  Farmington  177-82 


RARV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns 
*  Barred  Rocks 


$  H  0(1  per  100 

.  10.00  per  100 

CHICKS  S.  C.  Beds . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ’  10.00  per  K'o 

Sept.  Delivery  Heavy  Mixed...  .  8.00  pel  100 

500  lots  He  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  nd  or  write  for  free 
circular  C.  P.  LKISTEK,  MeAllstervllle,  Peiinn. 


O.  D.— Barred  Rocks,  $10—100;  $90—1.000. 
KsfllCKS  Heavy  Mixed,  $8 — 100  White  Rocks,  $11 — 
100  Large  Tom  Barron  I.eghorns,  *9 — 100.  100*  Guaran¬ 

teed.  Order  from  adv.  TWIN  1IATCIIKIIY,  MeAllstervllle,  l'u. 


“Purebred”  Barred  Rocks  *!lo  per  'i  ioS; 

Heavy  Mixed,  99.00  per  100;  Black  Giant?,  SI  5.00  per 
100.  Prompt  service.  C.  O.  I).  100%  live  delivery  guar- 
auteed.  Plum.  F.  Ewing  Kt.  1  McClure,  Penna, 


Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

i  (TUCKS..  #10.0<>al00  HEAVY  MIXED..  *H. OO  a  100 

I  Herlinter’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88,  M cC'Iure,  l'u. 


DR.  ROMIG’Sq^aVJty  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Hocks .  SI 0.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes .  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  Postage  prepaid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


UT  QU5C  SUPERIOR 
^  CHICKS 

White  Wyandotte*  ...  $12.00  per  100 

White  and  B.irred  Rocks  -  1 1  OO  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  -  -  -  -  9.00  per  100 

Hatches  weekly  the  year  round.  100$  live  arrival. 
Prepaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa.  ■ 


Barred  Rocks .  10c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  1-0% 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAl'MGAKDNEIl,  Heaver  Spring,  Penna 


Quality  Chicks 


B\lflti:i>  HOCK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 

hooking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  deliverv.  (’.  0. 

ALLEN  IIATCIIEKY  As  POULTRY  FA  KM,  S.xford,  Uelanxre 


BREO-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS,  PULLETS  AND 
COCKERELS.  J.  TROPEANO.  Sparrow  Buah,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Special  Summer  Price.  K 

Big  true,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.  P.  A.  Certified. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1  95-A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


w-a  11  ,  r  Ol  800  White  Leghorns 

rll  rts  tor  P  and  Barred  Hocks, 

i  uiicia  (Jcuc  tlve  months  0id, 

SI. 50  each  up.  WERNER  BROS.,  Mt.  Marlon,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Pullets  s-  c-  w-  L- 

breeding  cockerels  Barred  Rocks 

LAI.LY  FAKM8  VINELANO,  N.  J, 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

It  is  hot  and  dry.  There  is  little  to  do 
except  visit  the  cornfield  and  cut  out  the 
spindling  hills  so  that  the  old  red  cow  may 
not  cease  to  give  the  milk  needed  to  keep 
hungry  youngsters  growing  like  weeds. 
Come  with  me  along  memory’s  brave  trail 
as  we  review  scenes  of  long  ago. 

There  are  some  songs  which  never  die, 
and  are  also  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  lives 
of  those  who  love  them.  Young  Pete  is 
swinging  along  the  old  wire  road  built  by 
Civil  War  soldiers  through  the  piney 
woods  of  southern  Mississippi.  Listen 
while  he  sings  joyfully  ; 

“Went  up  to  the  moutain, 

To  get  my  dog  a  bone, 

Pappy  said  when  you  go  there, 
Leave  the  gals  alone.” 

Sandy  land,  sandy  land. 

You  can’t  make  a  livin’ 

On  sandy  land. 

Young  Pete  is  probably  old  Pete  by 
now,  just  as  his  father  was  before  him, 
and  he  dwells  in  the  old  log  house  which 
has  been  home  to  generations  of  Peters, 
but  I  know  his  eyes  will  brighten  and  nis 
smile  broaden  when  'he  hears  his  own 
young  Pete  singing  “Sandy  Land.” 

Come  up-river  to  the  low  lands  of 
Southern  Missouri  and  Northern  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  hear  the  boys  mournfully  Avail : 
“Every  time  I  come  to  town, 

The  boys  keep  kicking  my  dog  around, 
Makes  no  difference  if  he  is  a  hound, 
Thev  gotta  stop  kicking  my  dog  around.” 

But  that  is  below  Saint  Louis,  and  we 
have  to  go  farther  up-river  to  get  the  real 
melody  : 

“Went  out  to  milk  and  I  didn’t  know  how. 
Milked  the  goat  instead  of  the  cow, 
Monkey  with  a  fiddle  on  a  pile  of  straw, 
Winking  and  blinking  at  his  mother-in- 
law. 

Turkey  in  the  straw,  turkey  in  the 
straw.” 

Or  perhaps  you  are  with  a  group  of 
young  people  going  home  in  the  moonlight 
and  you  join  in  singing, 

“I  was  seeing  Nellie  home, 

I  was  seeing  Nellie  home. 

And  ’twas  from  Aunt  Dinah’s 
quilting  party, 

I  was  seeing  Nellie  home.” 

Yes,  I  saw  Nellie  home  frequently,  but 
you  mav  judge  how  serious  were  my  in¬ 
tentions^  by  the  fact -that  I  carried  a  lan¬ 
tern  to  light  the  path  over  the  rock -strewn 
hills.  Uncle  Charlie,  black  as  a  crow  and 
kindly  as  he  was  black,  could  make  a 
fiddle  sing  with  “Chicken  Reel”  while 
Aunt  Yiney  tapped  the  strings  just  below 
his  fingers  with  a  pair  of  knitting  needles 
and  made  melody.  Aunt  Yiney  has  gone 
to  the  heaven  she  sang  about  so  much, 
and  Uncle  Charlie  has  left  the  little  low 
log  cabin  under  the  hill,  but  still  I  hear 
him  crooning  while  the  fiddle  sings  and 
Aunt  Yiney  joins  in, 

“We’ll  roll  the  old  chariot  along, 
And  we  won’t  be  left  behind.” 

But  it  is  time  to  visit  the  old  home  in 
dear  Pennsylvania  wdiile  we  recall  mem¬ 
ories  of  a  much-loved  younger  brother 
who  has  gone  over  yonder.  Once  again  we 
sit  on  the  front  porch  with  a  battered 
old  guitar  and  a  cheap  banjo  warbling 
songs  of  the  period,  such  as  “She  Was  the 
Sunshine  of  Paradise  Alley.”  “Casey 
would  waltz  with  the  strawberry  blonde,” 
“Waltz  me  around  again,  Willie.” 

But  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  cut-over 
lands  of  old  Michigan  where  the  people 
were  poor  and  worked  too  hard  to  do 
much  singing,  so  they  leaned  upon  the 
grand  old  hymns,  „ 

“Rock  of  ages  cleft  for  me,”  There  is 
a  fountain  filled  with  blood,”  or  at  camp¬ 
meeting  time  when  spirits  soared  they 

sang,  . 

“I  will  meet  you  an  the  city, 

Of  the  new  Jerusalem.” 

The  lumberjacks,  rough  as  the  huge 
logs  they  so  skillfully  guided  down  the 
rushing  rivers  after  cutting  all  Winter, 
were  prone  to  indulge  in  mother  songs  or 
ballads  of  some  hero  who  lost  his  life 
while  breaking  the  jam,  but  chiefly  they 
delighted  in  the  folk  tales  of  Paul  Bunyan 
and  his  blue  ox,  how  Paul  was  angry  be¬ 
cause  the  river  was  too  high  to  cross,  so 
he  hitched  -his  ox  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  hauled  it  up-stream  until  he 
turned  it  inside  out,  or  tail  for  mouth,  and 
other  wonder  tales  told  with  all  sincerity. 

Those  sleighing  parties  did  bring  out 
some  melody,  as  we  snuggled  in  the  straw 
of  the  Avagon  box  on  the  bobs  and  made 
the  night  ring  Avith  more  or  less  tuneful 
Availing, 

“Sweet  Adeline,  dear  Adeline, 

With  all  my  heart  for  you  I  pine.” 

And  on  rare  and  much-loved  occasions 
Dad  Avould  forget  his  sermon  musing  and 
revert  to  the-  days  of  his  youth  Avhile  he 
got  out  the  dust-covered  doodlesoc-k  (ac¬ 
cordion)  and  made  merry  with  songs  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  which  has  no 
Avritten  language,  so  I  cannot  give  the 
words,  but  it  was  all  about  the  girl  Avho 
lived  over  the  mountain  and  the  big  boots 
her  father  wore,  also  about  the  schnitz 
pies  she  could  bake,  and  let  me  tell  you 
that  if  you  never  ate  a  schnitz  pie  after 
a  few  delicious  slabs  of  “pawnhas”  you 
have  missed  something. 

But  there  are  other  songs ;  the  grand 
old  ballads  of  the  Tennessee  mountains 
telling  the  exploits  of  King  George  and 
his  knights,  or  tales  of  courtship, 

“Say  old  man  Avill  yon  give  me  your 
daughter, 

To  split  my  wood  and  tote  my  water.” 

Which  gives  all  too  true  a  picture  of 
Avoman’s  place  in  those  secluded  valleys, 
but  does  not  also  tell  that  the  Avomen  are 
among  the  Jiapprest.on  earth,  because  they 
love  to  serve  their  men.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  way  back,  I  hope  you  do.  l.  b.  a. 


A  Country  Woman  in  Spain 

Part  III 

Spain  is  the  land  of  manana  (tomor- 
roAv)  all  right!  Dinner  at  the  last  pen¬ 
sion  was  supposed  to  be  at  9  P.  M.,  but 
when  I  went  down  at  9  :10,  nearly  fam¬ 
ished,  the  dining-room  AA’asn't  even  lighted. 
The  bus  didn’t  leave  for  the  station  un¬ 
til  after  time  for  the  train  to  start,'  and 
I  was  on  pins  and  needles,  but  quite  un¬ 
necessarily,  as  the  train  wasn’t  in  when 
we  arrived  and  didn’t  pull  out  until  ages 
after.  If  you  fuss,  “mucho  tiempo” 
(plenty  of  time)  is  all  you  get  for  your 
pains ! 

Tolosa,  February  13. — At  last  I’m  in 
the  heart  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  surround¬ 
ing  hills  spangled  with  wild  flowers  and 
dotted  Avith  tiny  Basque  villages,  a  main 
attraction  here  being  those  much-dis¬ 
cussed  people,  whose  origin  -is  a  mystery 
and  their  language  unrelated  to  any 
known  tongue.  They  are  a  fine-looking 
race,  brown-skinned,  Avith  slightly  aqui¬ 
line  features ;  very  slender  in  the  waist 
and  hips  and  quick  in  their  movements, 
and  like  most  mountaineers,  noted  for 
their  fierce  love  of  freedom.  The  older 
Avom,en  wear  old-fashioned,  tight-fitting 
“basques,”  Avith  skirts  to  the  ankle,  and 
black  kerchiefs  knotted  over  their  heads, 
but  centuries  ago,  as  I  haATe  i-ead  some¬ 
where,  these  mountain  maidens  “short¬ 
ened  their  skirts  to  the  knee  AAdthout 
scandal.”  The  men,  avIio  indulge  in  a  few 
fripperies  of  their  own,  drhre  oxen  with 
picturesque  trappings  —  Avhite  blankets 
AATith  red  and  blue  borders  (the  “toile 
Basque”  fashionable  just  now  for  beach 
dresses),  and  a  great  piece  of  shaggy 
sheepskin  hanging  oxTer  the  foraliead. 
Their  villages  are  little  clustei*s  of  stone 
farmhouses,  often  combinations  of  house 
and  barn,  Avith  a  court  for  pelota,  the 
national  ball  game,  usually  a  church,  and 
many  brown  stacks  of  hay  or  fern,  the 
latter  being  cut  in  vast  quantities  for 
bedding.  The  roads  that  lead  to  the  vil- 
lages  are  narrow  trails  as  steep  as  a  roof, 
paved  with  cobbles  to  keep  them  from 
washing.  The  little  farms  are  weM-tilled 
and  flourishing,  great  fields  of  turnips 
being  the  crop  most  in  evidence  just  now, 
and  in  the  pastures  -there  are  fragrant 
pale-yellow  primroses,  and  an  adder’s- 
tongue  lily  exactly  like  ours  except  that 
the  color  is  a  deep  rasy  lavender. 

I  haAre  climbed  no  less  than  five  of 
these  perpendicular  donkey-trails,  joining 
the  Avomen  returning  from  market  and 
“talking”  as  AArell  as  I  could  by  means  of 
gestures,  smiles  and  a  sketch-book.  Once 
I  stopped  at  Avhat  looked  like  a  barn  or 
barrack  and  asked  the  lads  who  Ayere 
lounging  about  for  a  drink.  Their  drinks 
came  in  bottles,  and  as  I  couldn’t  put 
milk  across,  I  dreAV  an  impi-essionistic 
coav.  At  that  moment  a  man  appeared, 
talking  better  French  than  I  do.  and  as 
genial  as  he  Avas  courteous.  The  first 
thing  he  said  Avas,  ’’You  are'  a  moun¬ 
taineer,”  which  of  course  pleased  me.  He 
imdted'me  into  a  living-room  containing 
several  men,  a  young  girl,  six  or  eight 
children,  a  trundle  bed,  a  bare  table,  a 
long  bench,  and  a  hooded  fireplace  at 
which  a  pale  peasant-lad  Avas.  toasting 
sausages  on  a  fork.  “Monsieur  le  Basque” 
gave  me  a  seat  beside  his  own,  my  milk 
appeared,  and  while  I  sipped  it  and  he 
drank  red  wine  and  ate  bread  and  sau¬ 
sages,  I  responded  with  some  account  of 
my  travels;  my  connection  with  the 
American  Legion  and  my  admiration  for 
his  country — all  of  which  was  at  once 
put  into  Basque  for  the  benefit  of  the  by¬ 
standers.  America  is  well-knoAvn  to  the 
Basques,  for  they  excel  as  sailors  and 
colonizers — I’ve  even  -heard  that  there's 
a  Basque  newspaper  published  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  When  I  left,  it  Avas  with  a  hearty 
“adios”  all  round,  and  the  children,  bless 
them,  Avaved  until  I  Avas  out  of  sight. 

Another  time  I  Avas  out  late,  and  com¬ 
ing  home  after  dark,  lost  my  way  in  the 
dark,  narrow  back  streets  Avhere  young¬ 
sters  (avIiosc  manners  are  none  of  the 
best)  swarm.  They  Avere-  making  a 
great  hullabaloo,  and  I  discovered.  the 
cause  in.  two  tall  and  very  slender  girls 
in  odd  but  lively  costumes,  Avho  Avere 
preceding  me  down  the  street.  They  wore 
no  hats,  of  course  (I'm  the  only  Avoman 
in  toAvn  Avho  oaviis  such  a  thing),  and 
their  A’ery  long  dark  braids  were  brought 
forxvard  over  their  shoulders.  Tlieir-dresses 
were  of  a  gaudy  silk  material,  A’ery  long 
and  very  full — almost  to  the  ground,  and 
swaying  as  they  walked — in  rich  soft  Ori¬ 
ental  colors,  with  a  sort  of  pleated  apron 
effect.  They  hurried  into  a  little  shop,  a 
curious  croAvd  folloAving  by  this  time,  and 
I  made  an  excuse  of  asking  my  way  to 
go  in  for  a  good  look  at  their  faces.  They 
had  sunk  into  chairs  and  looked  a  little 
frightened — only  a  little ;  both  Avere  hand¬ 
some.  while  one  had  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  oval  faces  I’ve  ever  seen.  The  little 
old  woman  in  the  shop  Avas  clearly  Basque 
also,  and  kneAv  them.  When  I  named  my 
hotel  (which  was  close  b-y)  she  Avas  non¬ 
plussed.  and  ran  to  call  somebody.  These, 
I  imagine,  xvere  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
hills. 

From  my  balcony  here  (all  Spanish 
bedrooms  haim  balconies,  and  deep  alcoves 
for  the  bed,  draped  with  transparent  cur¬ 
tains)  1  look  out  on  a  courtyard  more  en¬ 
tertaining  at  nearly  all  hours  of  the  day 
than  any  vaudeville  stage.  Soon  after 
daybreak  the  women  begin  coming  in, 
driving  their  donkeys  loaded  Avith  milk 
and  A'egetables ;  those  light-footed  moun¬ 
tain  girls.  Avith  bare  heads  broAvn  and 
shining,  short  saffron  or  lavender  skirts, 
little  full  black  aprons  and  bright  green 
or  rosy  sweaters — can  I  ever  forget  them, 


or  the  lively  “Arri-e !  Arrie !”  with  which 
they  spur  on  their  irresistible  little  mouse- 
colored  beasts?  At  noon,  perhaps,  you 
find  that  a  cattle  sale  is  going  on-  in  this 
same  plaza,  and  dozens  of  bulls,  cows  and 
calves,  a  fringe  of  mules,  a  handsome  goat 
or  tAA'o,  a  string  of  shaved  pigs,  Avonder- 
fully  fat,  clean  and  pink,  like  newly- 
AA'ashed  babies  ;  a  few  horses,  a  feAv  Avomen 
and  children,  and  hundreds  of  buyers  and 
sellers  make  the  scene  a  lively  one.  The 
animals,  which  are  fine  specimens,  are 
mostly  fastened  to  an  iron  bar  running 
around  the  enclosure,  and  the  sale  is  a 
very  deliberate  affair,  conducted  with 
much  laughter  and  chattering.  The  cows 
look  a  good  deal  like  Alderneys,  but 
heavier,  and  are  used  to  draw  loads — I 
saw  one  pair  today  yoked  up  and  draAV- 
ing  an  iron-Avheeled  cart  with  tAvo  im¬ 
mense  logs  through  one  of  the  principal 
streets  in-  toavn  ! 

When  you  come  back  from  your  after¬ 
noon  walk  all  but  a  half-dozen  animals 
are ’gone,  and  the  courtyard  has  been  not 
only  thoroughly  Avashed  down  Avith  Avater, 
but  with  some  disinfectant  which  lies 
about  in  whitish  pools  and  emits  a  good 
wholesome  smell.  Again,  a  flock  of  100 
or  200  sheep  appears  from  nowhere  at 
dinner  time.  No  one  seems  to  be  attend¬ 
ing  to  it  except  an  incredibly  aeth'e  little 
dark  sheep  dog,  who  dashes  off  around 
the  big  squai-e  like  a  streak  of  lightning, 
but  returns  to  his  post  whenever  a  stir 
in  the  Avoolly  mass  suggests  a  possible 
disturbance.  There  is  a  little  tinkle  of 
bells,  a  little  bleating  of  lambs ;  at  bed 
time  the  flock  is  sleeping  under  the  stars, 
at  daavn  it  has  vanished — Avho  knows 
where  or  Ax-hen? — and  in  its  place  the 
donkeys  and  their  drivers  are  coming  in 
by  the  score,  and  washerwomen  are  hurry¬ 
ing  by  with  great  pails  or  baskets  of 
clothes  balanced  nonchalantly  on  their 
heads ;  children  are  racing  about  in  red 
buskins,  and  lean  Basques  driving  through 
witli  their  carts  and  sheepskin-draped 
oxen,  and  all  is  life  and  motion  and  a 
boundless  play  of  human  activity. 

If  I  Avere  to  choose  a  scene  for  a  story 
it  would  unquestionably  be  Tolosa  ! 

DORA  R.  GOODALE. 


Eggs  with  Thin  Whites 

Can  you  tell  me  why  the  Avhites  of 
eggs  at  this  time  of  year  are  thinner  or 
appear  to  contain  more  water  than  in 
the  Winter  and  early  Spring?  My  hens 
are  confined  in  yards,  but  have  plenty  of 
green  feed,  Avhole  grain  and  dry  mash.  I 
do  not  feed  quite  so  much  corn  products 
in  hot  weather.  Hens  are  all  in  healthy 
condition  and  are  heavy  egg  producers. 
They  are  R.  I.  Reds.  The  whites  of  the 
eggs  look  thin  and  contain  more  water 
than  usual.  When  cooked  in  the  various 
Avays  I  cannot  notice  it,  but  Avhen  they 
are  broken  open  in  a  dish  the  whites  ap¬ 
pear  thin.  I  thought  perhaps  it  xx-as  due 
to  the  hot  weather,  but  as  I  have  private 
trade,  and  one  of  my  customers  com¬ 
plained  about  it,  I  Avould  like  to  find  the 
cause  and  remedy  if  there  is  one.  L.  o. 

NeAv  York. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Summer  have  a  more  Avatery 
white  than  those  of  other  seasons,  and 
are  not  considered  as  desirable  for  stor¬ 
age  purposes.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
learn  of  any  satisfactory  explanation  for 
this,  those  who  speak  of  it  simply  dis¬ 
missing  it  as  a  fact,  without  attempting 
to  account  for  it.  Those  Avho  use  such 
eggs  in  their  fresh  condition  should  not 
object  to  this,  as  the  quality  of  the  egg 
is  not  affected  and  it  is  no  indication  of 
improper  feeding  or  care.  When  eggs 
are  to  be  kept  in  water  glass  or  cold 
storage  for  a  long  time,  the  heavier- 
bodied  ones  produced  in  Spring  and  early 
Summer  are  preferred.  M.  B.  D. 


Hens  with  Foot  Trouble 

For  tAvo  Aveeks  Ave  have  had  trouble 
with  our  hens  getting  lame.  They  seem 
to  be  in  perfect  health.  We  have  three 
hens  that  limp.  It  seems  to  be  in  the 
first  joint  from  the  foot.  P.  H. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  legs  should  be  examined  for  corns 
or  bumblefoot  of  the  feet,  or  for  swollen 
joints.  If  nothing  of  the  kind  is  found, 
it  may  be  that  the  apparent  lameness  is 
but  an  indication-  of  general  weakness 
from  some  internal  disease.  Fowls  may 
appear  to  be  lame  when  they  simply  re¬ 
fuse  to  walk  because  of  weakness.  It 
Avould  require  an  examination  of  the  legs 
and  feet  to  determine  whether  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  a  local  one  or  due  to  some  internal 
disorder.  H.  B.  D. 


Nicotine  on  Poultry  Roosts 

Is  it  a  success  to  use  Black  Leaf  40  on 
hen  roosts  to  destroy  body  lice  on  the 
fowls?  Will  it  injure  the  hens?  I  do 
not  like  the  dusting  and  dipping  so  much 
if  I  can  use  something  else  just  as  ef¬ 
fective.  w.  H.  B. 

Virginia. 

The  method  of  painting  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  on  the  perches  a  short  time  before 
the  poultry  go  to  roost  is  being  practiced 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  North,  and 
Avith  apparent  good  success.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  that  the  strong  fumes  of  this  ma¬ 
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terial  penetrate  the  feathers  of  the  fowls 
as  they  sit  on  the  roosts  and  with  fatal 
results  to  the  lice.  We  hax-e  had  no  com¬ 
plaints  of  injury  to  the  fowls  from  these 
fumes  and  probably  with  proper  ventila¬ 
tion  in  the  house  there  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  sort.  The  hens  as  they  sit 
on  the  roosts  are  so  located  that  then- 
heads  are  not  directly  OA-er  these  fumes. 
The  individuals  that  “put  their  heads  un¬ 
der  their  wings,”  as  some  hens  do.  might 
wake  up  with  a  bad  taste  in  their  mouth, 
and  probably  quit  that  way  of  sleeping. 
The  matter  is  so  favorably  spoken  of  by 
many  who  have  Avritten  us  that  we  think 
it  well  worth  trying. 


Ventilation  of  House 

Do  you  think  my  chicken  house  is  prop¬ 
erly  ventilated?  It  is  S  by  12  ft.,  built 
according  to  the  Cornell  plan.  It  faces 
the  south.  Its  two  xvindow.s  which  are  3 
ft.  square  each  open  at  the  same  level  as 
the  perches.  Since  warm  weather  I  have 
had  the  rear  ventilator  open  and  one  of 
the  Avindows.  Is  -this  properly  ventilated 
so  as. not  to  cause  drafts?  My  birds  are 
-suffering  from  colds ;  that  is,  they  cough 
quite  a  bit  at  night.  I  have  treated  the 
birds  but  am  at  a  loss  if  the  house  ts  the 
trouble.  I  have  heard  that  bowel  trouble 
leads  to  colds.  s 

New  York 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  have  too  much 
ventilation  in  a  poultry-house  during  the 
warm-summer  months,  though  dampness 
from  driving  -storms  or  cold  winds  directly 
upon,  the  perches  should  be  avoided.  The 
two  windows  in  your  small  house  should 
undoubtedly  be  open  all  of  the  time,  and 
■the  rear  ventilator  used  also  on  hot  days 
and*  nights.  There  is  more  danger  from 
colds  if  the  birds  are  confined  in  a  closed 
interior  than  if  foil  windows  openings  are 
given.  If  your  birds  are  snuffling,  it  is 
more  .probable  that  they  have  had  too 
little  Summer  air  than  too  much.  As  the 
cold  storms  of  fall  approach,  more  pains 
-should  ’be  taken  to  keep  direct  drafts  from 
the  pei-ches  at  night  but  the  mistake 
should  not  be  made  of  immediately  closing 
windows  that  have  been  open  all  Summer, 
thus  keeping  the  occupants  in  a  damp. 
unAvholesome  aii*.  The  ideal  ventilation 
for  Summer  months  is  furnished  by  the 
topmost  branch  of  a  tall  tree.  If  given 
opportunity,  gi-oxving  chickens  make  quick 
use  of  such  roosting  places,  and-  show  by 
their  freedom  from  colds  that  they  are 
real  birds.  Bowel  troubles  are -not  caused 
by  colds,  but  “bowel  troubles”  is  too  in¬ 
definite  a  term  to  base  any  suggestion  for 
treatment  upon.  A  “boxvel  trouble”  caus¬ 
ed  by  eating  -some  spoiled  food  would  be 
quite  a  different  thing  from  one  caused 
by  coceidiosi.s.  The  term  usually  means 
a  diarrhoea.  If  no  cause  for  this  is  known, 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  is  always  a  safe  and 
frequently  a  desirable  remedy.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  a  bird.  M,  B.  D. 


Wheezing  Poultry 

Will  you  tell  me  Avhat  the  trouble  is 
with  my  poultry?  They  seem  to  have  a 
rattling  in  the  throat  or  head  and  are 
sneezing ;  sometimes  they  are  hoarse.  I 
Avould  like  to  know  Avhat  causes  this  com¬ 
plaint  this  time  of  year.  av.  H.  H. 

Delaware. 

Rattling  and  sneezing  are  evidences  of 
simple  colds  or  the  beginning  of  more  se¬ 
rious  disorders,  such  as  roup-  or  bron¬ 
chitis.  It  is  impossible  to  say  from  this 
symptom  alone  AAThat  is  wrong  with  your 
flock.  It  Avould  be  well  to  remove  those 
that  shoAV  any  signs  of  -illness  from  the 
flock  and  confine  them  by  themselves,  lest 
they  communicate  their  trouble  to  others. 
If  colds  are  responsible  for  the  symptoms, 
they  should  recover  without  treatment  if 
kept  in  clean,  dry  quarters,  Avell  venti¬ 
lated  but  Avithout  drafts  upon  their  perch¬ 
es  at  night.  M-  B-  D" 


July  Ayrshire  Records 

The  12  Ayrshires  OAvned  by  DeepwelU 
arm,  St.  James  Long  Island.  N.  *-, 
e  average  of  9S9  lbs.  of  3.98  per  cent 
ilk,  39.36  lbs.  of  butterfat  during  July. 
1  all  other  herds  in  .the  State,  a  ' 
nked  second  in  the  country,  tested 
rding-  to  the  rules  of  the  Ayrshire  h 

Howard  O.  Craner.  Jamesville,  -V  V' 
th  a  herd  of  12  Ayrshires  that  avera» 

'6  lbs.  of  4.62  per  cent  milk, 
butterfat,  stood  second  among  -  . 

irk  State  herds  and  fourth  in  the  1 
ates.  ,  *cfi 

Eighty-two  Ayrshires  owned  by 
rove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs.  A-  j 
lloAved  closely  with  an  average  o  •- 
s.  of  3.88  per  cent  milk.  o0.09  tbs • 
itterfat.  This  Avas  the  _higbest  axTe  <  B 

cured  by  a  herd  of  over  30  cows. 

AV.  A.  E- 
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Leg  Weakness 

I  have  about  175  pullets  which  were 
hatched  the  middle  of  March.  These  pul¬ 
lets  are  looking  tine  and  have  a  good 
appetite,  but  there  are  some  that  cannot 
walk.  I  have  lost  six  already  and  have 
two  more  in  the  same  condition.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  can  be  done  to  cure 
them.  A  poultry  raiser  said  that  they  did 
not  receive  enough  sun,  and  that  they 
should  be  fed  cod  liver  oil.  Is  this  true? 
At  the  present  time  I  am  feeding  them 
with  mash  100  lbs.  each  of  eornmeal,  bran, 
ground  oats,  red-dog  and  25  lbs.  of  dry 
buttermilk.  Do  you  think  this  feeding  is 
all-right?  I  have  some  milk  which  I 
would  like  to  feed  to  the  pullets.  About 
howr  much  milk  should  be  fed  to  175 
pullets?  s.  B. 

Leg  weakness  in  young  chicks  may  be, 
as  has  been  suggested  to  you,  dependent 
upon  too  little  sunlight  that  has  not  been 
filtered  through  window  glass  and  too 
little  of  the  vitamin  containing  foods  that 
promote  growth  and  strength  of  bones 
Cod  liver  oil  is  a  substitute  for  green  food 
and  outdoor  sunlight  not*  available  early 
in  the  season.  Not  knowing  the  details 
of  the  care  which  your  chicks  have  had,  I 
cannot  say  whether  the  trouble  that  you 
are  now  having  is  due  to  confinement  and 
lack  of  vitamin  containing  foods  or  not. 
The  poultryman  who  advised  you  is  prob¬ 
ably  in  position  to  judge  of  these  things. 
This  is  not  an  uncommon  disease  of  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  and  cockerels  that  shows  itself 
by  sudden  loss  of  the  use  of  legs  or  wings, 
though  the  affected  birds  are  otherwise 
in  apparent  health.  A  well  developed 
young  bird  may  be  found  anywhere  upon 
its  range  unable  to  walk,  and,  perhaps, 
fluttering  along  in  attempts  to  move. 
Death  is  likely  to  follow  within  a  few 
days.  These  cases,  the  cause  of  which  is 
not  known,  are  termed  range  paralysis. 
They  are  most  'likely  to  occur  in  the  fall 
and,  possibly,  among  the  heavier  breeds. 
No  cure  has  been  discovered.  Your  ration 
is  lacking  in  animal  protein.  You  can 
supply  this  in  skim  or  buttermilk  if  you 
have  it.  Give  all  that  the  young  stock 
will  consume.  Otherwise,  the  addition  of 
50  lbs.  of  meat  scrap  (  50-55  per  cent 
protein)  will  make  up  the  deficiency. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Good  Friend  of  the 
Poultry  Industry 

Willard  C.  Thompson,  poultry  husband¬ 
man  for  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  professor  of  poul- 
try  husbandry,  Rutgers  University,  was 
honored  during  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Poultry  Science  Association  in  Alabama, 
by  being  elected  first  vice-president  of  the 
association,  commissioned  an  alternate 
official  delegate  to  the  fourth  World’s 
Poultry  Congress,  and  chosen  permanent 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  American  Rec¬ 
ord  of  Performance  Council. 

The  organization  of  which  Professor 
Thompson  has  been  elected  first  vice- 
president  is  made  up  of  more  than  400 
men  and  women  from  this  country  and 
Canada  who  are  engaged  in  poultry  work 
as  teachers,  research  workers,  or  exten¬ 
sion  specialists.  All  of  these  groups  are 
to  be  represented  by  Professor  Thompson 
at  the  World's  Poultry  Congress  in  Eng¬ 
land  next  Summer  when  he  attends  as 
their  alternate  official  delegate. 

Professor  Thompson’s  election  as  per¬ 
manent  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Record  of  Performance  Council  was 
in  recognition  of  his  help  in  reorganizing 
that  organization  under  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion.  lie  served  as  chairman  of  the 
national  committee  which  reorganized  the 
council.  Under  the  provisions  of  its  new 
constitution,  the  American  Record  of 
Performance  Council  will  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  egg-laying  contests  con¬ 
ducted  under  State  supervision.  Much  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  standardiz¬ 
ing  contest  procedure  with  respect  to  rules 
and  methods.  Iffans  are  being  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  register 
of  all  official  annual  trapnest  records  of 
200  or  more  eggs,  and  the  issuance  of 
officials  certificates  of  those  records. 


Light  for  the  Hens 

C.  S.  Platt,  assistant  poultry  husband¬ 
man  for  the  New  Jersey  Agriclltural 
Experiment  Station,  suggests  that  hens 
be  placed  on  a  14-hour  day  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  by  use  of  artificial 
lights. 

“What  the  hen  needs,”  he  says,  “is  time 
to  eat  the  large  quantity  of  food  required 
for  body  maintenance  and  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  eggs.  By  the  use  of  artificial 
lights  to  extend  the  day  to  14  hours,  the 
needed  time  is  made  available.  And.  unless 
Jhe  hen’s  day  is  extended,  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  molt  prematurely  and  quit  laying.” 

In  the  use  of  artificiial  lights,  the  poul¬ 
tryman  has  a  choice  of  several  systems, 
Eights  may  be  used  in  the  morning  or  in 
the  evening,  or  both  morning  and  evening. 
‘  till  another  plan,  the  so-called  “night 
lunch.”  involves  turning  on  the  lights 
from  9  to  10  o’clock  at  night.  All  of  these 
mans  have  given  good  results,  and  the  one 
to  use  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual 


choice  with  the  poultryman.  It  has  been 
found  advisable  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
lights  after  November  1  because  the  birds 
should  then  be  allowed  to  molt  and  rest 
in  preparation  for  another  season. 

Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Paterson.  N.  .T. 
There  are  100  pens  each  with  10  birds. 
Below  is  report  for  week  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  4.  First  column  is  production  for 
week  and  second,  total  to  date  : 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  27  2136 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  39  1377 

Kerr  C-hickeries,  Inc.,  N.  .T...  31  1745 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  J....  39  1897 

Towanda  Hatchery,  Pa .  27  1435 

Towanda  Hatchery,  Pa .  10  1202 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .1..  30  1595 

S.  C.  R.  I.  BEDS 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass .  23  1783 

Darfelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  .  20  1001 

J.  Scott  Eekliart,  N.  J .  13  870 

A.  D.  Gilbert,  N.  ,T .  27  1489 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J...  45  1048 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass....  21  1835 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass....  23  1955 

Wene’s  Chick  Farms,  N.  .1..  .  24  1002 

r.  c.  R.  I.  BEDS 

Martin  II.  Post,  N.  J .  37  1724 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Gilbert's  Lt.  Brahmas,  N.  J..  23  845 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Marcy  Farms,  N.  J .  21  1494 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ovo  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  27  1040 

Elden  E.  Cooley,  N.  J .  41  1405 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  20  1360 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  J .  45  1752 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  .T .  27  1484 

Bayview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ..  39  1593 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  10  1370 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  44  1868 

Bulter  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  38  1894 

Pompton  Ave  Farm,  N.  J....  45  1901 

Howard  Conklin,  N.  J .  41  1740 

Conklin  Bros.,  N.  J .  5  1368 

Darfelt’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J..  .  21  1343 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  0  1560 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J....  37  1704 

Garry  De  Young,  N.  J .  28  1395 

Garry  De  Young,  N.  J .  32  1412 

W.  A.  Downs,  Mich .  33  1383 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  31  1411 

W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich .  34  1558 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  .T.  44  1997 

Grasmere  Pity  Farm,  N.  J..  ..  22  1303 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  42  2040 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  38  1701 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T.  21  1402 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  47  2398 

Frederick  II.  Gaskell,  N.  J.. .  21  1329 

Gibbs  Hatchery,  Mich .  30  1010 

Greenbrook  Farm,  N.  J .  35  1408 

Rox  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  30  1947 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  40  1625 

Red  Bridge  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y.  43  189(5 

Buckridge  Pltry  Farm,  Pa...  39  1719 

M.  M.  Himwich,  N.  J .  33  1359 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash.  50  2058 

Johnson’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  .  37  1877 

Laurel  Locks  Farms,  Pa .  19  990 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  ,T .  28  1433 

Kerr  Chickeries.  Inc.,  N.  J...  42  1505 

Rov  A.  K eute,  N.  Y .  22  1091 

Kwality  Farm,  N.  J .  42  2072 

Edgar  McElwain,  Ohio .  20  1107 

Oakwood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J...  33  1110 

Mayhill  Pltry  Farm,  Ind .  41  1416 

T.  II.  Mettler,  N.  .T .  41  1680 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J .  22  1090 

•T.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  29  1526 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa .  42  1629 

Novins  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T .  28  1895 

Irving  L.  Owen,  N.  J .  41  1575 

Grove  Lawn  Farm.  N.  J .  20  1787 

Paul  P.  Parker,  N.  J .  24  1032 

Pearl  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  31  1536 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J .  42  1710 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa .  55  2030 

Ilall  Bros.,  Conn .  37  1752 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  20  1657 

Rentzel’s  Leg.  Farm,  Pa .  43  1900 

Rowley’s  Farm.  N.  Y .  18  1483 

Scherer  Bros.,  N.  .T .  29  1815 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich .  39  1756 

Table  Rock  Farms,  N.  Y .  20  1569 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa .  46  1954 

Toms  River  Assn,  N.  J .  44  1997 

P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa .  19  1758 

C.  II.  Trambles,  N.  .T .  34  1827 

Cedarhurst  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.  12  1557 

United  Pltrv  Farm.  N.  ,T .  44  1928 

M.  Vogel’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T.  1(5  153.8 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T..  17  1442 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. .  .  54  1500 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  29  1555 

Wene’s  Chick  Farms,  N.  .T...  40  1093 

Westchester  Farms,  N.  Y. ...  49  1970 

Willgerodt  Bros..  N.  J .  45  1827 

Whitegg  Farm,  N.  J .  21  1977 

White  lien  Farm,  N.  .T .  53  1920 

White  Hen  Farm.  N.  J .  51  1901 

Woodmere  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T.  31  1002 

William  A.  Yahn,  N.  J .  21  1971 

Sunrise  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T. ...  36  1832 

MOTTLED  HOUDANS 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y .  9  740 

Flies  in  Manure  Pile 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  put  on  stable 
manure  to  keep  the  flies  from  breeding 
in  it?  e.  o.  h. 

One  treatment  recommended  as  use¬ 
ful  is  a  solution  of  powdered  hellebore,  1 
lb.  to  20  gallons  of  water.  This  sprin¬ 
kled  over  the  manure,  will  treat  about  15 
bushels.  A  better  plan  is  to  get  the  ma¬ 
nure  away  and  spread  on  the  fields  where 
possible.  In  some  cases  a  screened  ma¬ 
nure  pit  keeps  the  flies  out  fairly  well. 
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Average  Monthly  Farm  Prices  of  Eggs  for  the 
Last  10  Years — U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Report  on  “Crops  and  Markets,  ”  Vol.  6,  No.  2. 

PURINA 

Wakes  them  L ay 

When  Eggs  are  Highest 

iVTOW  begins  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  farmer 
^  gets  his  best  price  for  eggs  ...  as  this  ten- 
year  United  States  average  shows.  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  and  Purina  Hen  Chow  make  more  eggs 
out  of  every  100  lbs.  of  feed.  A  recent  survey 
covering  hundreds  of  thousands  of  birds  shows  the 
Purina-fed  flock  produces  an  average  of  50  eggs 
more  per  100  lbs.  of  feed.  Now,  when  eggs  are 
going  up,  it  pays  you  more  than  ever  to  feed  from 
the  Checkerboard  bag. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PURINA  MILLS 


This  FREE  Book  on  Feeding*^ 
Will  Increase  Your  Profits 

If  you  keep  poultry,  cattle  or  swine  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  this 
free  book,  “The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle.”  It  is 
filled  with  valuable  information  for  both  the  beginner  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  breeder  It  explains  how  Struven’s  Fish  Meal  will  increase  your 
profits  by  providing  all  essentials  for  rapid,  healthy  growth  of  poultry, 
swine  and  cattle.  Protein  and  mineral  contents  are  combined  in  the 
most  digestible  and  beneficial  form  insuring  you  better  results  and 
greater  profits.  Write  today  for  sample  and  book— -BOTH  FREE! 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO.,  114-116-M  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRUVBN'S 
FISH  MEAL 
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MAKF  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with"Hereuie8" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $10  Down. 


- _ EXTENSION  LADDERS 
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'rite  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Bit  profits  with  easy  work  fer  you 
In  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  bit  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  lows 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox, coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hog,  rabbit,  etc.,  placed  in  animal’s 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factory 
price.  Write  for  Booklet.  Agents 

wanted.  Sul  lot  '1  rap  Mfg.  Co. 
1446  W.  116th  St.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


WINE 


“CHICKS 


FOR  EARLY  FALL  DELIVERY 

Start  a  broiler  brood  now— make  an  extra  winter  profit. 
“  Wyan-Rocks”  (Wh.  Wyandotte-Rock  Gross),  “Brahm- 
Rocks”  (Brahma-Rock  Cross).  Also  straight  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Wyandottes.  Hatches  every  week.  Write 
fer  prices  on  late  Sept.,  Oct.  or  Nov.  deliveries. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100£  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  #7.50,  #10.00  and  #15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Fphralm,  N.  J# 

from  4  year  old  hens,  S3. OO  to 
C#  ULM  ciclo  $26.00  each.  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Adam  Senbury,  8ayvllle,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

U/L!irt  Exhibition  Birds— Good  breeders, 

W  Due  JlvOCKS  layers.  Blood  tested.  500  pullets, 
reasonable.  II.  B.  SPANGLKK,  It.  i).  2,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  14.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


WINDLASS  75<  EXTRA 

NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNQ9 

Complete — ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  *»  32  ft . 85c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 37c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V. 


The  World’s  Leading 

TAXIDERMISTS 

Mounting  by  Museum  Methods 
All  heads  modelled,  not  “stuffed” 
Master- mounting  :  Master-tanning 
Write  for  new  catalog 
JAMES  L.  CLARK  STUDIOS.  INC. 
705-715  Whitlock  Avenue,  New  York 


Wanted— To  Buy 

All  old  Envelopes  with  IT.  S.  and  Confederate 
I  ostuge  Stamps  on  them  used  before  year  1880. 
I  pay  $1.00  to  $35.00  each  for  old  envelopes  with 
pictures  of  flags,  soldiers,  etc,,  on  them,  used 
during  the  war  between  the  North  anil  South 
’y,!  t0  1  Used  or  unused  stamps  before 
1880.  Send  all  you  have  for  my  inspection  or 
write  for  interesting  information  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.  N.  Rice,  2652  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Del-Mar-Va  the  Peninsula  of  Plenty 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  supply¬ 
ing  twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
IM-rmeateg  entire  Peninsula.  Low  priced  farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing, 
i'inest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes. 

AGENTS  Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets  a  patented  patch  fer  instantly  mending 
I<*awH  in  all  utenailB.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  1  08,  Amsterdam,  New  York 

WANTFFI  A  fewexperienced 
TT  All  1  W  CONCRETE  SILO  SALESMEN 

Write  full  particulars  In  first  letter. 

Forrest  S.  Hart  &  Son,  Inc.,  667  Wyoming  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  RURAL 


N  E  W  -YORKER 


September  21,  1929 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publishers  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signer!  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


In  the  past  you  gave  me  some  wonder¬ 
ful  advice,  and  now  I  am  asking  you  to 
give  me  your  opinion  on  the  following: 
My  friend  has  a  rupture  and  1  am  doing 
this  to  help  him  :  The  New  Science  In¬ 
stitute,  193  Air  Bldg.,  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
is  advertising  in  large  papers,  full  pages, 
about  their  Airtex  Magic  Dot,  doing  away 
with  the  truss,  and  it  also  heals.  I  am 
enclosing  coupon  which  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo  Neics.  Give  me  your  candid  opin¬ 
ion  of  it  if  it  is  reliable.  J.  s.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  charges  will  give 
this  subscriber  and  others  interested  au¬ 
thentic  information  on  the  subject: 

Whereas,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  ap¬ 
pliance  of  respondent,  described  as  “Mag- 
is  Dot”  is  neither  a  development  of 
science  nor  has  its  approval,  and  is  neith¬ 
er  a  discovery  nor  invention  adapted  to  or 
useful  for  the  treatment  of  hernia  or  rup¬ 
ture  in  any  of  its  advanced  or  serious 
stages,  or  at  all.  It  is  inadequate,  insuf¬ 
ficient.  and  useless  either  for  curative  or 
palliative  purposes,  has  none  of  the  qual¬ 
ities  and  lias  accomplished  and  can  ac¬ 
complish  none  of  the  results  attributed  to 
its  application  or  use  by  respondent. 

Description  of  the  effect  of  “Magic 
Dot"  on  rupture  as  a  “sealing”  process  is 
particularly  false  and  misleading  in  that 
to  wit :  It  ignores  entirely  the  cause  or 
causes  of  hernia  or  rupture  which  unless 
removed  will  generally  preclude  the  re¬ 
sult  which  respondent  so  designates  and 
neither  “Magic  Dot”  nor  any  other  ap¬ 
pliance  or  device  with  which  hernia  or 
rupture  has  been  or  is  treated  can  insure 
such  invariable  l-esults  as  those  attributed 
by  respondent  to  the  use  of  his  appliance. 


As  a  result  of  many  complaints  alleging 
misrepresentation  in  the  sale  of  member¬ 
ships,  received  by  both  the  Bureau  and 
the  authorities.  Assistant  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Homer  Walsh  informed  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  club  that  they  must  either 
close  their  offices,  disband  their  sales  force 
and  pay  back  eomplaintants,  or  stand  trial 
on  fraud  charges.  The  same  day  that 
Mr.  Walsh’s  ultimatum  was  delivered, 
offices  of  the  club  at  606  S.  Calina  St., 
were  closed,  approximately  30  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  refunds  through  the  Bureau,  and 
the  entire  sale  force  left  the  city.  Later 
it  was  found  that  more  than  100  individ¬ 
uals  who  had  not  consulted  the  Bureau 
bad  lost  sums  ranging  from  $5  to  $30. 
This  is  the  second  so-called  automobile 
service  club  that  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  has  assisted  in  closing  up  in  less 
than  two  years — why  not  investigate  be¬ 
fore  joining? — Better  Business  Bureau, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Automobile  service  contract  schemes 
have,  nowhere  else  received  so  much  pub¬ 
licity  as  in  the  columns  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
Still  our  reports  indicate  there  is  need 
of  more  of  it.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that 
we  do  not  receive  a  report  from  some  who 
have  joined  one  of  these  schemes  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  contract  meant  automobile 
insurance.  In  many  cases  the  salesman 
so  represented  and  his  word  was  believed, 
even  though  the  contract  states  to  the 
contrary.  These  service  contracts  amount 
to  one  of  the  biggest  humbugs  on  auto¬ 
mobile  owners  that  we  have  run  across. 


What  do  you  think  about  the  Inter¬ 
national  Heating  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  of 
their  oil  burners  for  stove  and  furnace? 
I  have  one  of  their  circulars ;  it  looks 
good,  but  is  it  good?  c.  H. 

Ohio. 

A  number  of  subscribers  have  made  un¬ 
satisfactory  reports  on  this  International 
Heating  Co.  oil  burner  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  does  not  show  a  disposition  to  live 
up  to  the  guarantee  under  which  heaters 
are  sold. 

I  enclose  circular  about  the  helioplane 
from  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  this  new  invention?  I  never  in¬ 
vest  a  red  cent  if  Publisher’s  Desk  doesn't 
think  it  is  a  true  or  honest  offer,  a.  g. 

New  York. 

Ilelioplane  is  a  new  form  of  flying  ma¬ 
chine  for  which  it  is  claimed  patents 
have  been  applied.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
this  helioplane  you  can  shut  off  and  glide 
at  will,  make  round  trips  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  without  refueling,  etc.  Perhaps 
this  doesn’t  sound  more  illogical  than  the 
first  man  who  claimed  he  had  invented 
a  machine  that  could  fly,  but  we  have  ad¬ 
vised  the  subscriber  not  to  invest  his 
money  in  the  proposition  until  the  claims 
have  been  demonstrated. 


Is  the  T.e  Boeuf  Fountain  Pen  Co.  Inc  . 
Springfield,  ().,  all  right  to  invest  money 
in?  They  send  a  $5  fountain  pen  for  $2 
and  with  it  you  get  one  share  of  stock. 
I  bought  a  pen  about  two  weeks  ago  and 
yesterday  I  received  four  cents  is  stamps 
as  income  from  the  one  share  of  stock. 
My  sister  has  had  one  of  the  pens  for 
some  time ;  she  has  received  four  cents 
about  10  times.  The  agent  is  coming 
around  in  a  few  days  to  get  me  to  invest 
some  money.  Let  me  know  at  once  as  I 
want  to  know  before  the  agent  arrives. 

Connecticut  e.  E.  s. 

We  do  not  approve  the  plan  of  selling 
merchandise  of  any  kind  accompanied  by 
a  share  or  more  of  stock.  The  stock 
may  have  some  value  and  may  not,  but 
at  any  rate  there  is  no  market  for  it.  If 
you  have  a  farm  or  any  other  property 
there  is  no  income  from  it,  and  you  can¬ 
not  sell  it,  you  cannot  say  that  it  has  any 
value.  True,  this  company  is  paying 
dividends,  but  there  is  no  public  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  its  earnings.  Putting  money 
into  the  stocks  of  such  houses  is  risky, 
to  say  the  least.  Invest  only  in  stocks 
that  are  readily  salable,  at  a  fair  price. 


Would  you  let  me  know  whether  United 
Oriental  Rug  Co.,  107  Hancock  St., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  is  reliable?  h.  l. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  reports  from  other  subscribers 
who  ordered  rugs  from  the  agents  of  the 
United  Oriental  Rug  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  who  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
the  rugs  ordered.  Our  letters  to  the  con¬ 
cern  are  ignored.  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Springfield,  also  reports  numerous 
complaints.  Give  the  company  and  its 
agents  the  “cold  shoulder !” 


Would  you  advise  me  regarding  the 
stock  of  tlie  International  Telepost  Co., 
299  Broadway,  New  York  City?  A  friend 
of  mine  has  made  a  substantial  invest¬ 
ment  in  this  stock.  If  this  is  not  a  safe 
investment,  please  advise  as  to  what  steps 
he  should  take  to  recover  his  money. 

Connecticut.  w.  A.  R. 

We  would  not  advise  investment  in  the 
International  Telepost  Co.  stock.  Since 
the  investment  has  already  been  made 
we  know  of  no  means  of  recovering  the 
money.  This  is  a  case  of  investing  first 
and  investigating  afterward,  with  the 
usual  results  of  such  a  process. 

I  have  had  a  daily  letter  sent  me  by 
Anderson  Company,  40  Exchange  Place, 
New  York  City,  for  some  time.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  came  to  send  it  to  me. 
They  highly  recommended  several  stocks, 
particularly  Industrial  Bank  Chain,  and 
said  it  was  slated  to  be  put  on  the  New 
York  Produce,  and  later  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  market,  etc.  1  did  not  buy  any 
with  all  their  writing  about  it.  Finally 
they  called  me  up  from  New  York.  A 
Mr.  Thompson  of  the  above  firm  told  me 
he  could  get  it  at  $18.50,  it  was  going  up 
daily,  and  in  30  days  would  double  my 
money;  he  said  he  would  buy  20  shares 
for  me  and  would  give  me  a  few  days  to 
secure  the  amount.  After  assurance 
there  could  be  nothing  wrong  and  it  was 
sure  to  be  put  on  these  markets  at  dou¬ 
ble  the  price,  I  agreed  to  take  the  20 
shares,  and  a  week  later  sent  him  the 
amount,  $370.  Ten  days  later  he  called 
to  say  all  arrangements  had  been  made 
to  put  on  the  stock  market  at  $39  and 
each  one  had  to  have  50  shares  to  get 
in  on  it,  and  if  I  would  take  the  addi¬ 
tional  30  shares,  he  could  put  mine  in  at 
$39  and  the  date  it  was  to  be  sold  at  that 
figure  and  put  on  stock  market  August 
24,  when  he  would  wire  me  to  that  ef¬ 
fect.  He  said  I  must  send  him  in  very 
next  mail  an  order,  which  he  dictated  to 
me  over  the  phone,  giving  him  authority 
to  sell  my  50  shares  at  39.  This  I  did. 
A  week  later  I  got  the  $570  and  sent  to 
them.  I  have  had  no  acknowledgement 
of  it,  though  I  sent  it  by  special  delivery 
letter,  no  telegram,  no  stock  certificate  or 
report  of  sale.  After  waiting  a  few  days 
I  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
duped  out  of  my  money  and  had  no  idea 
which  way  to  turn,  but  thought  of  you 
and  thought  maybe  you  could  have  some¬ 
thing  done  with  them,  if  you  were  unable 
to  get  anything  for  me.  They  sent  me  an 
old  certificate  signed  over  by  its  former 
owner,  for  the  20  shares  but  none  for  the 
30.  I  had  seen  this  stock  advertised  in 
a  Baltimore  paper  and  recommended  by 
a  good  house,  so  I  thought  it  was  ail 
right.  MRS.  B.  M.  F. 

Maryland. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  to  se¬ 
cure  the  return  of  money  that  has  been 
sent  to  one  of  the  long-distance  telephone 
operators  such  as  above  described.  An¬ 
derson  &  Company’s  office  was  raided  by 
the  Post  Office  inspectors  some  time  ago. 
An  Arthur  Carter  has  been  indicted  for 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  We  fear 
this  woman’s  money  is  irrevocably  lost, 
but  perhaps  her  testimony  will  help  to 
put  the  perpetrators  of  the  swindle  where 
they  will  not  be  likely  so  to  swindle  any¬ 
one  else  for  some  time  to  come. 


Touring  to  the  West  Coast 

April  16  of  this  year  my  daughter-in- 
law  and  1  left  Cassadaga,  N.  Y.,  and 
made  a  return  trip  to  California  of  7,710 
miles  in  45  days.  I  did  the  driving.  Cas¬ 
sadaga  is  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York  State,  about  20  miles  north  of 
Jamestown  and  40  miles  south  of  Buffalo. 

We  went  to  Eria,  Pa.,  to  Akron,  O.,  go¬ 
ing  south  until  we  reached  the  U.  S.  40 
Route  about  12  miles  west  of  Columbus. 
We  kept  on  this  40  Route  through  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  to  St.  Louis;  there  we 
crossed  the  Mississippi  River  on  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  There  we  encountered  the 
flooded  district,  so  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  we 
went  south  to  Wichita,  Kan. ;  from  there 
to  Enid,  Okla.,  then  westerly  through  Ca¬ 
nadian  City  to  Amarillo,  Texas.  There 
we  took  the  66  U.  S.  Route  into  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  66  Route  is  very  pictur¬ 
esque,  the  scenery  through  the  mountains 
is  beautiful.  We  encountered  one  sand¬ 
storm  in  New  Mexico.  We  crossed  the 
Mohave  Desert  in  California.  There  are 
good  service  stations  every  12  miles.  We 
were  three  days  on  the  deserts  in  Ari¬ 
zona  and  California,  averaging  about  200 
miles  per  day.  We  passed  the  Painted 
Desert  and  stayed  all  night  at  Williams, 
Ariz.,  within  60  miles  of  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon  National  Park. 

We  crossed  many  Indian  reservations ; 
it  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  different 
modes  of  living  among  the  different  tribes 
of  our  Indians.  The  Pueblos  are  noted 
for  their  crockery,  which  they  make  from 
the  adobe  mud  which  is  available ;  the 
Navajo  for  their  beautiful  blankets,  that 
you  may  buy  at  a  reasonable  price. 

As  we  left  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood 
we  took  the  99  U.  S.  Route  north  through 
Bakersfield  and  Fresno  to  Stockton,  where 
we  stayed  for  10  days ;  then  we  continued 
on  Route  99  into  Oregon  through  the 
National  Forest,  seeing  Nature  before 
man  defaced  her  beauties.  We  took  the 
Klamath  Falls  Highway  at  the  junction 
to  the  Dallas  and  California  Highway  to 
Redmond.  We  took  the  “crosscut” 
(which  is  under  construction)  which  will 
join  the  John  Day  Highway,  crossed 
over  into  Idaho  at  Ontario,  went 
through  Boise,  came  into  Wyoming  at 
Granger,  continued  on  Route  30  to  Ne¬ 
braska  via  Cheyenne,  following  the  North 
Platte  River  along  Route  30  until  we 
reached  Chicago  Heights.  We  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Clinton,  la.  From 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  we  continued  on  U.  S. 
Route  20  until  we  reached  home  with 
only  11  flats  and  very  little  car  trouble. 

We  “two  female  women”  had  a  very 
enjoyable  trip  by  viewing  the  different 
parts  of  our  own  country  and  visiting 
with  the  people.  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming  sections  of  our  country, 
from  the  large  ranches,  like  the  101 
Ranch  at  Ponca  City,  to  the  smaller 
farms  of  Iowa.  The  roads  of  the  West 
are  66  feet  wide  and  are  being  improved 
all  the  time.  We  stayed  in  tourists’ 
camps  all  the  time.  The  camps  are  very 
comfortable. 

I  once  held  a  contract  on  a  Star  Route 
for  seven  years  carrying  mail  with  horses, 
now  the  auto  takes  the  place  of  the  best 
friend  of  man.  e.  e.  p. 


\70U  can  buy  a  Papec  Feed  Grinder 
1  for  from  $1C0  to  $175  less  than 
other  hammer  type  grinders  of  like 

capacity  and  construction.  You  get  a  grinder  built 
to  run  with  any  farm  tractor.  There  are  no  burrs 
to  wear  or  break.  Best  of  all — you  get  GOVFR. 
NOR  FEED  CONTROL  which  increases  capacity 
prevents  clogging  — makes  feeding  easier. 
Before  you  decide  on  a  Feed 
Grinder,  learn  why  the  Papec 
gives  greatervalue  forlessmoney. 

W rite  today  for  Grinder  Booklet. 

Tell  us  what  power  you  have. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

410  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

'Makers  of  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  Hay  Choppers 

PAPEC 

Hammer  Typo 

Feed 
Crinder 


'Grind  The  Feed  You  Grow' 


El 

r|C  METAL 
1#^  ROOFING 

BIGGEST  VALU E’ LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  tho  wodd’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
Bumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
mmm  IT  WE  IT  IP  aQd  Material  Book  No. 

*  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  923-973  Butler  St.. 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  I  Mi  2 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


You  Save  Time,  Crops  and  Money 


The  big 
catalogue 
full  0 
VALVES 
— send  for 


Leadclad 
is  chuck 
f  real 
It's  free 
it  today. 


YOL  know  that  lead  lasts  a  long  time  from 
tlie  bullets  you’ve  plowed  up.  Bullets  buried 
a  hundred  years  haven’t  been  eaten  away. 
Thats  why  we  use  a  coating  of  PURE  LEAD 
to  protect  Leadclad  fence  from  rust.  This  coat¬ 
ing  is  seven  times  heavier  than  that  on  galva- 
nized  fence.  Naturally  Leadclad  fence  turns 
stock  long  atter  a  couple  of  cheap  fences  have 
rusted  away.  Leadclad  saves  you  time,  crops 
and  cash.  Write  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  2-F,  PLAINFIELD  AVENUE, 

MOUNDSVILLE,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Protect  your  cro 
with  a  Leadclad  ro  1 
It’s  fireproof,  ligt 
ning  proof  and  LAS 
ING. 


n 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 

For  the  Individual  Farmer 

The  Thresher  that  can  be  successfuly 
run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a 
great  investment.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years’  running.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  small  threshers  has 
enabled  us  to  offer  a  REAL  CHAM¬ 
PION. 

We  build  four  sizes  requiring  from  3  to 
o0  horse  gasoline  engine  power.  Wood  or  Steel  Frames,  light  in  weight,  simple 
in  construction,  durable,  requiring  a  minimum  of  power,  yet  doing  exception¬ 
ally  clean  work.  Full  details  and  literature  upon  request/ 

“The  Little  Thresher  That  Fights  For  The  Last  Grain” 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  ’WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


Subscribers’ Exchange 


Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
S50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Reckland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  wanted — "Waitress  and  cleaning,  sal¬ 
ary  S45-S50  per  month  and  maintenance:  state 
age,'  date  available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TU¬ 
BERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


HELP  wanted — Working  housekeeper  for  family 
of  2  adults,  3  children;  no  washing;  salary 
$75  a  month.  MRS.  WM.  DeMOTT,  Millington, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Women  for  general  housework,  plain 
cooking,  experienced  waitress.  ZEPPA,  West 
Cornwall,  Conn. 

GARDENER-FARMER,  no  children,  gentleman’s 
estate.  ATKIN,  8  W.  65tli  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Elderly  gentleman  to  do  few  chores 
for  board;  if  ambitious  can  make  good  money 
cutting  wood  on  halves;  a  good  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Wood  choppers,  experienced  to  cut 
by  cord  and  log;  run  saw  mill  on  shares; 
hoard  self,  long  job,  unusual  opportunity.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  $50 
per  month.  MRS.  BENJ.  S.  RAYNOR,  36 
Locust  Ave.,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  capable  eook-houseworker, 
Eastern  Shore  Maryland,  $15  per  week;  state 
age.  references,  first  reply.  ADVERTISER  7055, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  wanted;  white,  Protestant,  for  large 
family  living  in  country,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City,  year  round  position;  must  be  neat, 
good  tempered  and  not  over  45;  wages  $75  per 
month;  reply  giving  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
the  family,  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  to 
become  manager  and  matron  in  a  school  for 
boys;  middle-aged  country  people,  members  of 
a  church  and  of  good  habits  desired;  for  full  in¬ 
formation  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis- 
Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Caretaker  and  farmer  for  Masonic 
charity  Summer  camp  near  Suffern,  N.  Y.; 
landscaping,  garden,  orchard  work,  generally 
useful;  married  or  single,  no  children;  state 
wages  required;  year  round  and  steady  position 
to  right  man  or  couple.  SAMUEL  SPIRO,  247 
W.  34th  St.,  care  Seventh  Masonic  District  As¬ 
sociation,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Expert  dry-hand  milkers  to  work  in 
large  dairy  barn  with  good  equipment;  mar¬ 
ried  man  with  own  help  preferred;  regular  sal¬ 
ary,  or  rates  per  number  of  cows  milked;  how 
many  can  you  milk  three  times  daily  and  care 
for?  State  experience  and  wages.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  on  small  poultry  farm  for  busi¬ 
ness  couple;  one  hour  New7  York.  MRS.  MAY, 
103-18  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  wanted — Woman  interested  in  chickens 
may  have  use  of  ample  equipment  and  land; 
modern  living  quarters,  board  and  reasonable  pay 
in  exchange  for  help  in  house;  congenial  small 
family;  Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
7087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  small  estate,  capable,  steady  wo¬ 
man  as  general  houseworker-cook  and  serve, 
do  laundry  work,  electric  laundry  machine  and 
ironer;  $80  per  month;  small  family;  West¬ 
chester.  ADVERTISER  7085,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook-houseworker,  small  family  in 
country;  state  wages  expected,  age,  references. 
ADVERTISER  6925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  wanted — School  girl  or  young  woman  to 
help  with  work  in  small  family;  best  educa¬ 
tional  advantages;  suburb  of  New  York,  pleas¬ 
ant  household;  write  full  details  and  expected 
compensation.  MRS.  JOHN  STOKES,  Orchard 
Parkway,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


STENOGRAPHER  over  18,  provisional  civil  ser¬ 
vice,  $84  a  month  and  maintenance.  Creed- 
moor  Division.  Call  or  write  BROOKLYN 
STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  without  children  for  training  school; 

farming  and  matron  of  department;  salary 
$1,320,  maintenance;  particulars.  GRANT 
RANCHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS*  wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
maintains  an  employment  agency  for  its 
graduates  in  dairying,  horticulture,  landscape 
gardening,  greenhouse  management,  poultry  and 
general  agriculture;  anyone  interested  in  good 
trained  working  men,  apply  to  C.  L.  GOODLING, 
Dean,  National  Farm  School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


HEAD  gardener  on  private  estate,  position  want¬ 
ed;  reference  and  certificate  from  horticul¬ 
tural  school.  ADVERTISER  6963,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  commercial  poultry  farm. 
HARRY  BUCKLEY,  Gen.  Del.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  gardener  wants  position  as  care¬ 
taker  or  manager  on  gentleman’s  place  or 
lodge  or  camp;  thoroughly  experienced  in  land¬ 
scape  garden  work,  fruit,  forest  work,  care  of 
stock,  poultry,  grading  roads,  building  rustic 
work;  best  of  reference  as  to  ability  and  repu¬ 
tation;  a  congenial  place  where  conscientious 
work  is  appreciated  is  more  important  than  big 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7039,  care  Rural  New- 
iorker. 


manager,  farm  or  estate,  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  experienced  in  all  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  purebred  stock;  familiar  with  construc¬ 
tion  work;  American,  married,  excellent  refer- 
‘■uces.  ADVERTISER  7048,  care  Rural  New- 
t  orker. 


A  POSITION  as  caretaker  on  estate;  wife  fine 
cook  and  neat  housekeeper;  by  middle-aged 
Americans.  ADVERTISER  7057,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  estate  superintendent  open 
for  a  position  at  once;  agricultural  college 
graduate;  15  years’  experience  in  all  branches 
of  farm  or  estate  work;  understand  care  of  all 
classes  of  live  stock,  crops,  gardens,  shrubs, 
fruits,  building  construction,  water  systems, 
roads  and  lawns;  experience  in  commercial 
wholesale  and  retail  dairy,  keeping  of  records, 
handling  of  men;  am  honest  and  industrious. 
ADVERTISER  7050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Place  on  farm;  farmer,  dairyman, 
tractor  and  truck ;  married.  BOX  987,  Mon¬ 
roe,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  middle-aged,  sober,  white,  sin¬ 
gle  American  poultryman  wants  position  on 
modern  plant  where  experience,  strict  attention 
to  business  and  good  production  are  appreciated; 
capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  real  plant  and 
making  it  pay.  ADVERTISER  7058,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  50  years  old,  wish  position  as 
caretakers  of  gentleman’s  estate;  also  used  to 
cooking  and  hotel  work;  would  go  South  for 
Winter.  ADVERTISER  7061,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  soon  as  working  farm  manager  by 
capable,  life  experienced,  married  Protestant, 
45  years  of  age;  1  boy  13;  was  10  years  one 
place;  able  to  assume  full  charge;  wife  very 
efficient;  best  character,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  middle-aged  man,  no  children,  hon¬ 
est,  reliable,  wants  position  on  small  dairy 
farm.  ADVERTISER  7064,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  years’  successful  experience, 
getting  heavy  egg  yield  from  large  com¬ 
mercial  flocks,  large  hatches  operating  Mammoth 
incubators,  wonderful  results  rearing  thousands 
of  chickens,  getting  bonus  for  high-quality  broil¬ 
ers,  shipped  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  all 
over  the  country,  is  open  for  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  poultry  plant,  where  my  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  will  bring  wonderful  financial  re¬ 
sults.  ADVERTISER  7062,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  reliable,  successful,  practical, 
with  life  experience,  wishes  change  position; 
specialize  eggs,  broilers,  day-old  chicks,  also  all 
varieties  of  pheasants,  wild  ducks,  turkeys  and 
pet  animals;  married,  no  children.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  single,  past  middle  age, 
good  milker,  wants  position  on  farm  taking 
care  of  cows  and  other  work;  wages  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  7070,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  24,  would  like  position  as  helper 
in  greenhouse  growing  roses  and  other  cut 
flowers;  has  had  some  experience  but  would  like  to 
learn  fine  points  of  work;  willing  to  go  any¬ 
where;  steady,  reliable,  reference.  JOHN 
JOHNSON,  Germania  Hotel,  Allentown,  Pa. 


YOUNG  German-Hungarian  farmer,  just  landed, 
wishes  position  on  a  farm;  very  willing  to 
learn.  VINCENT  HUBER,  110  Hamilton  Ave., 
Clifton,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  October  1  on  estate  or  farm 
by  active  young  Scandinavian;  no  drink  or 
smoke;  poultry,  dairy  or  general  farm  work. 
ADVERTISER  7068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY,  reliable,  elderly  man  wishes  position 
on  dairy  or  poultry  farm;  life  experience;  good 
dry-hand  milker;  kind  to  animals.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER-SUPERINTENDENT,  high-grade, 
thoroughly  qualified,  experienced  in  all  estate 
requirements;  married,  American,  36.  MR.  E., 
Rt.  6,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


SOBER,  reliable,  middle-aged  married  man 
wishes  a  position  as  chauffeur  or  caretaker  of 
estate  on  Maryland  peninsula.  ADVERTISER 
7066,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  30,  thoroughly  trained, 
experienced  all  branches  cattle  business,  calf 
raising,  advanced  registry,  certified  milk  produc¬ 
tion;  references;  state  particulars  first  letter. 
Address  BOX  166,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  poultryman  wants  full  charge  of 
modern  poultry  farm  and  will  guarantee  to 
make  it  pay;  would  consider  building  new  plant 
for  party  who  can  finance  it.  ADVERTISER 
7080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN  herdsman-dairyman,  A-l 
references,  desires  position;  must  be  near 
school.  Address  WILLIAM  LAURENZ,  418 
East  123d  Street,  New  York  City. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  all  branches,  first-class 
cow-man,  one  boy  age  14;  estate  experience; 
references.  ADVERTISER  7073,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  couple  wish  positions  running  farm 
boarding  house;  wife  excellent  cook  and  man¬ 
ager;  man  all-round  man;  9  years  last  place; 
best  references.  MR.  E.  LYMAN,  Gen.  Del., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  thoroughly  capable  herd 
welfare  and  calf  raising  specialized,  proven 
ability;  best  references;  Guernseys  or  Jerseys. 
ADVERTISER  7074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  30  years  of  age,  desires 
position  on  estate;  licensed  chauffeur,  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  poultry,  care  of  cow  and 
general  handy  man;  well  recommended.  H.  GINS- 
BURG,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  expert  in 
incubation  and  brooding,  thorough  knowledge 
of  chick  raising,  culling,  feeds  and  feeding,  line 
breeding,  breeding  by  selection,  pedigree  work; 
turkeys,  pheasants,  ducks  and  waterfowl,  de¬ 
sires  position  of  responsibility  where  earnest 
effort,  honesty  and  results  count;  salary  $125 
per  month,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
7076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm  at  once. 
ERNEST  SAUNDERS,  Chadwicks,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  married  poultry  and  dairyman 
wants  position,  estate;  two  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  WOMAN  wants  housework  in  the  country; 

be  sure  state  wages.  L.  A.  BELL,  Delevan, 
N.  Y. 


MALE  housekeeper,  helper  and  companion,^  of¬ 
fers  congenial  service  to  bachelor.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort,  desirable  for  camp  site;  farm  120  acres, 
dairy  and  fruit  and  vegetables;  100  miles  from 
New  York;  all  State  roads;  will  sell  with  or 
without  equipment;  if  interested,  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Mon  tank 
Highway.  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


25-ACRE  poultry  farm,  capacity  2,000  layers, 
4,000  chicks,  dwelling  house,  double  garage, 
with  100  Leghorns  and  some  poultry  equipment. 
D.  J.  PIERRE,  It.  2,  Wyoming,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 16  acres  clear  for  farming;  fruit 
trees,  barn,  chicken  coops,  10-room  house, 
bath,  lavatory,  running  water,  and  acetylene 
gas;  near  school,  State  road  and  bus  line;  3V2 
miles  from  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  1  mile 
from  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  price  $6,000,  mort¬ 
gage  $3,000.  R.  IIERWIG,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  good  farms  with  stock,  bar¬ 
gains.  Write  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


5%  ACRES  in  village  on  James  River,  Virginia; 

two  good  buildings;  price  $800.  A.  HALL, 
Savannah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  at  half  price,  money-making  South¬ 
ern  Vermont  dairy  farm,  2%  miles  from  vil¬ 
lage,  handy  to  excellent  cream  market;  250 
acres,  2  modern  houses,  3  barns  full  of  hay,  up- 
to-date  milk  house,  ice  house,  hen  houses,  wagon 
sheds,  garages,  all  in  best  of  repair;  will  carry 
30  head  of  stock;  running  water  in  houses  and 
barns,  electricity  in  every  building,  telephone, 
big  sugar  lot,  some  timber,  plenty  wood;  great 
place  for  Summer  boarders,  overlooks  lake; 
owner  unable  to  carry  on  on  account  of  ill 
health;  will  exchange  for  other  property,  New 
York  State  preferred;  one-man  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  desired;  write  owner.  ADVERTISER 
7047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  house,  2  acres,  on  paved 
shore  road,  South  Jersey;  suitable  for  gaso¬ 
line  station,  lunch,  poultry;  my  equity  $1,000; 
some  cash  and  good  roadster  or  sedan  or  cash 
and  diamonds.  ADVERTISER  7049,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -7%  acres  for  poultry  farm;  6-rooin 
house  in  excellent  condition;  $3,000  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  mortgage.  MRS.  BERTHA  IIOOOKEU, 
Laekawaxen,  Pa. 


FOR  QUICK  sale,  dairy,  truck  and  poultry  farm 
in  Connecticut;  good  location,  high  ground,  % 
mile  to  Federal  road,  1%  miles  to  State  road,  4 
miles  to  depot,  %  mile  to  school;  consisting  of 
129  acres,  25  cleared,  balance  pasture  and  wood 
land,  estimated  2,500  cords  of  wood;  two  tene¬ 
ment,  12-room  house,  water  in  house;  barn  40x40, 
17  stanchions,  water  in  burn  yard,  brook  near 
barn,  also  ice  pond;  poultry  plant  for  1,200 
layers,  8  brooder-houses  for  4,000  chicks;  build¬ 
ings  all  nearly  new;  price  $7,500,  half  cash. 
ADVERTISER  7051,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 17-acre  truck  or  poultry  farm,  5- 
room  house,  barn,  chicken-house,  2  horses, 
Ford  truck  and  tools;  all  crops  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket;  1  mile  from  cement  road;  price  $2,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 4%-aere  farm,  6-room  furnished 
house,  suitable  gas  station,  road-stand,  heavy 
traffic;  Little  Britain  State  Road,  near  Rock 
Tavern;  suburb  Newburgh,  $2,600.  CHARLES 
BOSSIE,  Owner,  180  East  108th  Street,  New 
York. 


WOULD  rent  3  nice  furnished  rooms  on  farm, 
$10  month;  Dutchess  County.  ADVERTISER 
7060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEEP  FARM,  150  acres  fenced  with  woven 
wire,  7-room  house,  basement  barn,  garage, 
shade,  water,  views;  $4,500;  immediate  pos¬ 
session.  D.  KISSELBURGII,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


80-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  8  large  room  house,  on 
State  road,  near  railroad;  large  barn;  mile 
water  frontage.  WM.  MONK,  Columbiaville, 
Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Small  farm  in  Upper  New  York 
State;  must  be  on  cement  or  other  good  road; 
with  or  without  buildings.  M.  JENSEN,  86  Bel- 
ford  Ave.,  Bayshore,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  40  acres,  8-room  house,  2  miles 
Howe  Caverns;  ideal  Summer  home.  MR.  E. 
FREED,  Owner,  Howe  Cave,  N.  Y. 


$500,  $100  cash  buys  choice,  level  acre  bungalow 
plots  by  water;  village.  State  roads,  superb 
location;  near  Middletown;  miles  finest  boating. 
BOX  41,  Highview,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm  with  building  on 
Maryland  peninsula,  on  or  near  a  good  road. 
ADVERTISER  7065,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  store  wanted  in  village  where  man 
can  make  a  living;  within  75  miles  of  New 
York;  must  be  very  reasonable.  B.  COPAN, 
1474  E.  12th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  acreage,  State  high¬ 
way;  electricity,  water,  pasture,  woodland, 
high  altitude;  bargain  for  cash;  particulars. 
ROTH,  1449  Bushwick,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted,  50  or  60  miles  from  New  York 
City,  high  elevation,  brook  on  property  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  7082,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SHEEP  farms  established,  profitable,  simple 
and  attractive;  every  phase  of  work  and  plan¬ 
ning.  HEATON  MANICE,  North  19,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 


WOODLAND  wanted— I  am  looking  for  a  piece 
of  woodland  on  a  hill  with  extensive  views, 
through  which  a  brook  runs;  Morris,  Somerset 
or  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  preferred;  buildings 
immaterial;  desire  to  erect  cabin.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Abandoned  farm  around  Columbia. 

N.  J.  or  vicinity,  northern  part  of  tiie  State; 
must  be  cheap.  J.  C.  MOORE,  Gen.  Del.,  Lynd- 
hurst,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — 5-acre  poultry  farm,  all  modern 
improvements;  8-room  house,  garage;  25  miles 
from  New  York,  main  highway.  ADVERTISER 
7072,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — House,  4  lots,  6  miles  from  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.,  half  block  from  trolley;  price 
$4,500,  terms;  worth  investigating.  BOX  271, 
Kensington,  Md. 


MODERN  dairy  farm  of  143  acres,  located  one 
mile  from  East  Aurora  and  17  miles  from 
Buffalo’s  excellent  market;  fine  large  buildings 
for  61  cows,  and  splendid  water  system;  price 
$30,000.  C.  F.  NORDSTROM,  East  Aurora., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  10-25- 
acre  farm  within  60  miles  of  New  York  City. 
H.  MATHIS,  Box  383,  Palisades,  N.  J. 


SULLIVAN  County,  28  rooms,  accommodates 
40  people;  good  business,  boarding  section; 
electricity  and  water;  90  acres,  barns;  near  town 
and  lake;  Christian  locality;  photos  mailed; 
owner  on  place  25  years,  retiring;  $9,000,  cash 
$3,000.  New,  well-built,  5-room  stucco  bunga¬ 
low,  modern  improvements,  3  acres,  hen  coop  32  i 
feet  long,  with  electricity,  running  water; 
brooder-house  for  3,000  chicks,  3,000-egg  incu¬ 
bator,  500  laying  hens,  1,500  pullets;  $10,500, 
cash  $3,500;  in  town  proper;  Summer  resort: 
section,  Sullivan  County;  send  for  photos;  both 
places  in  one  family.  BECKER,  159  Menalian 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  l’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1  90; 

postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.,  extra  clover,  $6.60;  30  lbs., 
$3.75,  not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  nut  fudge,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


FINE  quality  white  clover  extracted  honey,  60 
lbs.,  $6.50;  120  lbs.,  $12.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS. 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


NEW  crop,  exquisite,  pure  clover  honey;  five- 
pound  pail,  $1.25;  six  pails,  $6  postpaid. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  —  15,000  capacity  Hall  incubators 
with  automatic  turners;  late  model  No.  5, 
suitable  for  upper  or  lower  deck.  HALL 
BROTHERS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Candee  incubator,  3,600  capacity, 
also  Hall  incubator,  6,000  capacity,  both  in 
good  condition;  price  low.  FAlItVIEW  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  for  cash,  cheap  and  guaran¬ 
teed  Newtown  incubators  or  sections;  also  hot- 
water  brooder  systems.  Address  ADVERTISER 
6920,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OAKVALE  Apiary’s  honey,  finest  white  clover 
extracted,  5  pounds,  delivered,  $1.15.  FOR¬ 
REST  DYGEItT,  South  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO — -Virginia  gold  leaf  smoking,  chewing, 
mild,  mellow— like  rare  old  wine:  4  pounds, 
$1,  9  pounds,  $2  postpaid.  BELMONT  FARMS, 
Box  J,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  used  lime  grinder.  Address 
GALICK  BROS.,  Box  635,  White  Hall,  N.  Y. 


PUKE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  candy,  syrup; 

write  for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER,  Wes¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


SLEEP  on  a  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adiroudacks; 
helpful  in  asthma;  most  sufferers  from  hay 
fever  will  be  relieved;  refreshing  in  the  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweet¬ 
heart  and  friends;  cretonne;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25 
postpaid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE, 
No.  2,  Itaquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

NO.  2  MINNETONNA  butter-maker,  motor  driv¬ 
en,  $30;  Florence  oil  stove,  oven  attached,  5 
burners  in  all,  $25;  both  in  good  condition. 
ROSEM0NT  FARM,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Sharpsburg, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Position,  commercial  dairy  farm,  or 
small  herd  on  estate,  by  experienced  Hol¬ 
lander,  37;  wife  willing  for  some  housework; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  7077,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  woman  in  good  health  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  helper  in  kitchen  or  laundry;  country, 
Long  Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7078,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  college  girls  will  take  full  charge  of 
home  and  children’s  tutoring  in  absence  of 
parents.  ADVERTISER  7079,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN’S  assistant.  32,  German,  wants 
position;  New  Jersey  preferred;  can  drive  car. 
H.  HEITMANN,  867  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  able  to  take  full  charge; 

good  reference;  desires  position;  particulars 
and  salary  in  reply,  please.  ADVERTISER  7086, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  light  work,  four,  five  hours  daily 
exchange  room,  board;  small  pay,  poultry,  etc.; 
useful.  ADVERTISER  7084,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


VILLAGE  farm,  4  acres,  overlooking  the  Hud¬ 
son,  10-room  house,  garage;  good  condition; 
bargain.  BOX  158,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — In  Madison,  “The  Newport  of  Con¬ 
necticut,”  new  house  on  Scotland  Avenue, 
with  or  without  milk  business;  well  equipped 
milk-room  with  electric  refrigeration;  Chevro¬ 
let  truck;  two  garages,  chicken  houses  witli 
equipment;  place  is  also  desirable  for  Summer 
home,  three  minutes  from  Long  Island  Sound; 
reason  for  selling,  death  in  family.  MRS. 
MYRTIE  B.  WILCOX,  Madison,  Conn. 


WANTED  to  buy,  good  small  house,  good  water^ 
cellar,  one  or  more  acres  tillable,  within  75 
miles  of  New  York;  reasonable,  easy  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Farm,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  25-50 
acres,  stocked,  good  road,  good  house,  some 
conveniences,  near  Poughkeepsie;  give  details 
and  lowest  price.  JOHN  JOIINSEN,  88  Ludwig 
Street,  West  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


110- ACRE  farm  on  State  road;  7-room  house, 
barn,  filling  station,  running  water;  sell  at 
reliable  price  at  quick  sale.  Address  KOZY 
FILLING  STATION,  Stafford  Road,  Monson, 
Mass. 


FRUIT  and  grain  farm  for  sale,  Orleans  County, 
N.  Y.,  one  mile  from  State  road;  125  acres, 
113  tillable,  20  acres  of  apple  orchard  about  20 
years  old,  5  acres  pears;  11 -room  house,  good 
stock  barn  for  20  head;  buildings  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  price  $9,000;  will  sell  on  contract  if  de¬ 
sired,  small  cash  payment  required.  Inquire 
of  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Farm,  25  acres  or  more,  good  build¬ 
ings,  no  stock,  well  located  near  Catholic 
school  and  main  road;  good  level  soil,  well 
drained,  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York;  direct 
from  owner;  give  full  details,  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  ADVERTISER  715  Woodward  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


62  ACRES,  buildings,  machinery,  crop.  Inquire 
No.  8.  IRA  LASII,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  free  price  list  of  other  con¬ 
tainers;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  5-lb.,  $1.15;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat,  $1.65, 
postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60-lb.  cans 
clover,  light  amber  and  white  comb.  KOSCOE 
F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  hydraulic  cider  press,  60 
barrels  daily;  price  $1,000.  KLUEGEL,  Leeds, 
N.  Y. 


“DEI’EW’S  HONEY”— New  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1 ; 

10  lbs.,  $1.90  postpaid.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Rt.  6, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


To  women  who  waul  lo  do  better 

than  ordinary  baking! 


There  are  two  kinds  of  baking  success 
—  usual,  and  unusual.  One  consists  of 
avoiding  baking  failures  —  the  other,  of 
creating  baking  masterpieces. 

Of  course,  you  must  be  insured  against 
failure  before  you  can  produce  a 
masterpiece.  This  is  so  important  that 
Pillsbury  spends  thousands  of  dollars 
testing  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  —  testing 
it  by  baking,  by  every  scientific  method 
known,  to  make  sure  that  it  will  never 
fail  you  —  that  every  sack  will  work 
perfectly  for  any  baking  purpose,  bread, 
biscuits  or  pastry. 

But  there’s  something  more  than 
that.  When  a  friend  tells  you,  “The 
things  I  hake  look  just  as  good  as  yours, 
but  yours  always  taste  better,”  you  have 
achieved  the  higher  kind  of  success. 
Perfect  flavor  —  it’s  the  mark  of  the 
baking  artist.  Women  who  know  the 
secret  always  choose  their  ingredients 


(flavoring,  shortening,  etc.  )  with 
greatest  care  —  and  they  use  a  flour 
that  is  rich  as  well  as  dependable  — 
Pillsbury’s  Best.  The  Pillsbury  baking 
chemists  have  discovered  one  secret  of 
finer  flavor.  They  have  found  that  there 
are  certain  blends  of  wheat  which  make 
a  richer  flour — and  that  foods  made  from 
this  richer  flour  have  a  better  flavor. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  made  only 
from  this  carefully  selected,  plump, 
full-flavored  wheat.  It  is  truly  a  double 
value  flour  —  it  gives  you  dependability, 
plus  better  flavor.  This  is  worth  having 
—  the  knowledge  that  your  flour  will 
never  cause  a  baking  failure — and  more 
than  that,  the  knowledge  that  all  your 
foods  will  have  that  delicate, 
unmistakably  richer  flavor  that  is 
the  mark  of  finest  baking.  Ask  for 
Pillsbury’s  Best  by  name  —  all  good 
grocers  have  it ! 


STEAMED  CHERRY  PUDDING 


Y  cup  shortening  3  cups  Pillsbury’s  Best 
1  cup  sugar  Flour 

M  cup  milk  teaspoon  salt 

Yz  teaspoon  lemon  1  cup  stoned  cherries 
extract  3  teaspoons  baking 

4  egg  whites  powder 


Cream  the  shortening,  and  beat  in 
the  sugar.  Mix  and  sift  the  baking 
powder,  salt  and  flour  and  add  the 
cherries.  Fold  into  the  first  mixture 
alternately  with  the  milk;  add  the 
flavoring.  Lastly  fold  in  the  egg 
whites,  beaten  stiff.  Turn  into  a 
large  oiled  mould;  cover;  and  steam 
for  two  hours.  Serve  with  a  sauce 
made  of  extra  fruit,  stewed  and 
sweetened,  and  with  hard  sauce  m 
addition. 


Recipe  furnished  by  Mrs.  Ida  Bailey 
Allen ,  President  of  the  National 
Radio  Home  Makers’  Club.  Hear 
Mrs.  Allen  every  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  over  the  Columbia  chain;  10:00 
a.  m.  Eastern  Standard  time. 


PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 
General  Offices:  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Millers  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour,  Pancake 
Flour,  Health  Bran,  Farina,  Cake  tlour. 
Rye,  Whole  Wheat  and  Durum  flours 


PiSIshur  y  Best 


Flour 


milled  foe  richer  flavor  in  breads  *  biscuits ,  pastry 
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the  Apple 


Crop;  Look  for  Defects  Now 

By  M.  B.  Cummings 


IS  well  to  study  the  grades  and  the 
nils  of  apples  at  harvest  time. 
There  may  be  no  more  important 
kings  to  do"  than  to  determine  the 
tercentage  of  different  grades  as 
'  ey  come  from  the  trees,  especially 
if  this  study  can  he  associated  with  the  cause  of  too 
many  fruits  of  poor  grade.  Grade  A  is  the  best  to 
sell :  it  is  therefore  the  best  to  grow,  for  it  is  the 
most  profitable  portion  of  the  total  crop. 

Let  the  orchardist  ask  and  answer  for  himself 
these  questions:  Where  do  my  poorer  apples— not 
the  poorest — come  from?  What  kind  of  trees  and 
what  varieties  give  most  of  the  B  grade?  Moreover, 
what  kinds  of  branches  and  what  location  on  the 
trees  do  they  have?  Where  do  the  seconds  grow? 
A  representative  lot  of  apples  that  are  carefully 
graded  and  counted  or  measured  will  tell  much  that 
the  grower  ought  to  know. 

The  <adls  need  analyzing,  too.  To  he  sure,  one 
should  not  have  many  of  them,  but  all  growers  have 
some  every  year,  and  each  grower  has  more  some 
years  than  others.  Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  a 
cull?  Is  it  due  to  worms?  If  so,  what  particular 
creature?  If  the  pest  is  unknown  to  the  orchardist, 


needs  study  and  improvement.  It  will  pay  to  find 
out  more  about  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
crop,  and  ascertain  how  to  improve  it. 


Constructing  a  Rock  Garden 

HE  Fall  affords  a  suitable  opportunity  to  com¬ 
mence  work  upon  the  construction  of  a  rock 
garden,  and  so  many  people  are  becoming  interested 
in  this  fascinating  branch  of  gardening  that  I  am 
impelled  to  write  a  short  article  designed  to  aid  the 
beginner  and  if  possible  to  guide  his  steps  from  the 
pitfalls  which  beset  the  path  of  the  amateur  rock 
garden  builder.  Interest  in  rock  gardens  has  in¬ 
creased  much  more  rapidly  than  has  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  their  design,  or  of  the  requirements 
of  the  plants  which  are  to  find  a  home  thereon ;  yet 
the  points  to  hear  in  mind  when  undertaking  a  task 
of  this  nature  are  few  in  number,  and  if  followed 
carefully  will  practically  insure  success  with  a  great 
variety  of  plant  subjects.  About  the  country  I  see 
many  abortive  attempts  to  cultivate  the  charming 
rock-garden  plants,  and  all  too  often  failure  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  badly  planned  and  constructed  mock¬ 
eries.”  On  most  of  these  “plant  cemeteries”  a  few 


the  wisdom  of  this,  and  I  believe  that  a  properly 
constructed  rock  garden  with  every  stone  artificially 
placed  offers  far  greater  opportunity  for  cultivating 
a  collection  of  plants  than  does  the  so-called  natural 
rock  garden.  True,  the  latter  usually  appears  the 
most  impressive,  but  after  all  we  are  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  the  plants— the  garden— rather  than  the 
rocks,  which  must  be  only  considered  as  incidental. 

The  reasons  I  favor  the  built  rock  garden  are  sev¬ 
eral ;  the  chief  one  being  that  where  natural  rock 
outcrop  occur  the  available  depth  of  good  soil  is 
usually  very  little,  and  in  consequence  only  a  few 
plants  which  will  live  in  shallow  soil  and  with¬ 
stand  drought  and  heat  in  Summer  and  hard  freez¬ 
ing  in  Winter  will  survive,  and  the  majority  of  these 
would  do  better  if  given  more  generous  treatment. 

Having  selected  the  site  the  next  step  is  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  and  arrangement  of  the  contours. 
At  least  12  inches  of  good  soil  should  be  available. 
This  is  important.  We  must  remember  that  once  a 
rock  garden  is  built  very  little  can  he  done  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  the  main  mass  of  soil :  there¬ 
fore  everything  possible  must  he  done  to  bring  it  to 
the  desired  state  before  rocks  are  placed  in  position. 

The  ideal  soil  for  a  rock  garden  is  not  rich,  and 


a  specimen  sent  to  the 
agricultural  college  may 
result  in  just  the  de¬ 
sired  information. 

If  the  apple  is  a  cull 
because  of  disease  of 
the  fruit,  some  mere  de¬ 
tail  of  culture  may  be 
the  corrective.  But,  if 
the  apple  is  a  cull  be¬ 
cause  of  its  small  size, 
there  is  a  remedy  for 
much  of  this  sort  of 
trouble.  In  any  case, 
the  real  point  of  these 
interrogations  is  to  find 
out  now,  and  plan  next 
year  to  eliminate  more 
of  the  undesirable  prod¬ 
uct.  This  is  the  strate¬ 
gy  of  discovery. 

An  analysis  of  even  a 
few  trees  will  tell  the 
story.  Once  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  at  hand,  then 
the  remedy  or  corrective 
can  he  worked  out  in 
the  more  leisure  days  of 
Winter.  Therefore,  ana¬ 
lyze  the  crop  now  and 
get  all  the  facts  upon 
which  to  bring  about  a 

revision  of  operations  or  a  refinement  of  cultural 
practices  adopted  so  that  improvements  may  he 
made  in  advance  of  Spring  work. 

In  some  cases,  the  remedy  for  too  much  poor 
quality  consists  in  more  severe  thinning  of  the  fruit 
in  midsummer.  This  is  a  simple  hut  necessary  opera¬ 
tion.  In  other  cases,  eurculio  injury,  which  is  quite 
general,  is  the  main  cause  of  defective  fruit.  In 
still  other  cases,  the  apples  are  lop-sided,  with  one 
cheek  from  calyx  to  stem  longer  than  the  other.  In¬ 
complete  fertilization  of  flowers  is  the  common  cause 
of  lop-sided  fruit.  Cut  the  apple  open  and  see  if 
the  core  by  the  short  cheek  of  the  fruit  is  devoid  of 
seeds.  It  generally  is.  The  apple  fails  to  grow  much 
on  the  unfertilized  side.  Better  cross-pollination 
will  lessen  this  type  of  trouble.  To  overcome  this 
condition,  keep  more  bees ;  provide  good  pollen¬ 
bearing  and  cross-fertile  varieties,  and  last  but  not 
least,  pray  for  good  weather  at  blossom  time. 

Small  size  is  a  common  fault  among  apples.  Some 
varieties  show  greater  variations  in  size  than  do 
others  and  some  kinds  give  an  undue  proportion  of 
small  apples.  If  a  large  proportion  of  the  apples 
are  under  size,  there  is  need  of  studying  the  growth 
and  nutrition  of  the  tree.  Dry  soil,  too  little  plant 
food,  scant  growth,  and  small  leaves  may  all  be 
influential  in  preventing  good  growth  of  apples.  If 
small  apples  are  numerous,  the  orchardist  may  well 
try  more  liberal  fertilizing  of  the  soil,  and  perhaps 
more  thorough  mulching  of  the  land  to  conserve 
more  moisture.  Thinning  the  branches  and  spacing 
the  fruit  will  help  in  securing  better  size. 

If  the  orchard  turns  out  more  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  crop  as  defective  or  unmarketable,  the  situation 


Analyzing  the  culls  in  an  orchard  at  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to  find  out  the  per  cent  of 
poor  apples  and  the  causes  in  each  case.  The  tray  over  the  grading  table  has  pigeon  holes  for  scabby  apples, 

wormy  ones  and  for  little  apples.  Fig.  619 


of  the  more  vigorous  subjects  exist  in  miserable 
protest  against  the  environment  in  which  they  find 
themselves,  while  anything  of  choice  habit  must 
perforce  die  an  early  death,  thus  adding  to  a  popu¬ 
lar  fallacy  that  rock  plants  are  difficult  to  grow. 
Nothing  could  be  more  untrue ;  we  have  a  vast 
wealth  of  rock  garden  material  at  our  command 
which  will  give  entire  satisfaction  if  given  but  a 
fair  opportunity  to  show  its  merits  under  reasonable 
conditions.  Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  a  rock  garden  must  cover  a  large  area  or 
involve  a  great  expenditure ;  many  treasures  can  he 
cultivated  on  a  small  area  and  the  joy  obtainable  is 
not  in  any  way  in  direct  proportion  to  the  money 
spent.  In  every  farm  garden,  and  on  almost  every 
home  lot  can  be  found  a  site  for  a  feature  of  this 
kind — indeed  I  would  advise  that  a  small  rock  gar¬ 
den,  well  planned  and  well  kept,  is  infinitely  to  he 
preferred  to  a  larger  garden  which  cannot  he  given 
the  attention  it  demands. 

Let  us  then  consider  how  to  proceed  with  the 
task.  The  first  step  is  to  decide  upon  the  site,  and 
it  can  he  stated  right  now  that,  almost  any  open 
position  receiving  a  fair  amount  of  sun  will  suit.  It 
is  better  if  possible  that  the  rock  garden  he  situated 
in  a  secluded  position  away  from  buildings,  etc. 
This  is  especially  the  case  on  an  estate  where  it 
would  be  had  taste  to  place  such  a  feature  near  to 
formal  gardens,  buildings  or  anything  of  a  similar 
nature,  yet  on  small  properties  it  is  even  possible  to 
situate  a  rock  garden  against  the  wall  of  a  building 
without  appearing  incongruous. 

Many  writers  advise  that  a  natural  outcrop  of 
rock  •affords  an  ideal  site,  but  I  very  seriously  doubt 


the  addition  of  farm¬ 
yard  manure  is  not  rec¬ 
ommended.  Rich  soil 
tends  to  produce  a  lux¬ 
uriant  soft  growth  upon 
plants  which  are  natur¬ 
ally  dwarf  in  stature 
and  hardy  by  nature, 
with  the  result  that 
such  overfed  but  weak¬ 
ly  plants  are  easily  win¬ 
ter-killed.  Friability  is 
a  condition  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  for  a  soil  which 
packs  hard  will  not  per¬ 
mit,  air  to  reach  the 
roots  and  growth  is  in 
consequence  retarded. 
Most  soils  will  benefit 
from  the  liberal  addi¬ 
tion  of  humus  or  well- 
rotted  leaf-mold,  and 
unless  of  a  very  light 
nature  sand  may  also 
be  added,  and  on  heavy 
soils  some  stone  chip- 
pings  will  aid  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  required 
porosity.  A  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  bonemeal  will  be 
the  only  fertilizer  or 
manure  required.  As 
stated  previously,  12  in.  should  be  the  minimum 
depth  of  good  soil,  and  twice  this  is  advantageous. 
A  gentle  slope  is  ideal  for  converting  into  a  rock 
garden,  and  the  contours  of  the  surface  should  be 
arranged  as  naturally  as  possible.  On  level  land 
it  is  advisable  to  raise  the  garden  a  foot  or  so  above 
the  general  level.  A  pleasing  result  can  often  be 
secured  by  excavating  a  main  pathway  and  using 
the  soil  so  obtained  for  heightening  the  sides,  avoid¬ 
ing  of  course  any  resemblance  to  the  conventional 
railway  embankment. 

After  the  soil  has  been  prepared  and  the  general 
outline  and  contours  made,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  for  a  few  days  before  commencing  with  the 
rocks.  If  a  good  heavy  rain  falls  in  the  meantime 
so  much  the  better. 

The  rocks  should  he  all  of  the  one  type — a  natural 
effect  is  impossible  if  three  or  four  different  stones 
are  used.  Try  to  obtain  rough,  weather-worn  rock 
rather  than  quarried  material ;  in  many  sections 
such  material  is  obtainable  from  the  woods.  They 
should  vary  in  size  and  shape.  The  placing  of  the 
rocks  requires  good  taste  and  judgment,  but  certain 
rules  must  be  followed  if  a  good  effect  is  to  result. 
The  stratification  of  all  the  stones  must  run  in  the 
same  direction,  either  horizontally  or  at  a  slight 
angle  to  the  horizontal.  Stones  standing  on  end  do 
not  look  well.  Put  the  lowermost  stones  in  position 
first,  exposing  the  weathered  face  and  covering  the 
greater  portion  of  each,  so  that  they  appear  to  be 
naturally  cropping  out  of  the  soil  and  do  not  seem 
to  be  dabbed  over  the  surface  like  almonds  on  a 
cake.  The  upper  surface  of  each  stone  should  slope 
slightly  inwards  so  that  the  rain  is  carried  down 
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towards  the  roots  of  the  plants  rather  than  away 
from  them.  Pack  each  stone  and  crevice  firmly  with 
soil.  The  greatest  danger  lies  in  overdoing  the  rock ; 
this  can  be  avoided  by  leaving  comparatively  large 
areas  with  no  rocks  at  all  and  accenting  certain 
angles  by  the  use  of  bold  outcropping  masses.  Avoid 
outlining  the  path  in  an  artificial  manner  by  the 
use  of  rocks  of  various  sizes,  occasionally  allowing 
one  to  jut  above  the  surface  of  the  path  itself,  which 
should  vary  in  width  as  it  meanders  in  a  natural 
manner  through  the  garden.  Contrive  to  arrange 
irregular  rocky  pockets  for  the  accommodation  of 
plants  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  technical  term 
“pockets”  used  in  this  respect  may  be  somewhat 
misleading  to  the  uninitiated.  A  pocket  is  not  a 
hollow  in  the  face  of  a  rock  holding  .iust  a  handful 
of  soil.  Each  pocket  must  be  so  arranged  that  the 
roots  have  free  access  to  the  full  depth  of  soil  be¬ 
neath,  and  can  follow  the  rock  surfaces  until  they 
reach  cooler  and  moister  conditions  than  exist  near 
the  surface.  Take  care  that  the  pockets  are  not 
arranged  in  parallel  terraces  or  to  suggest  scallops. 
Here  and  there  a  bold  cliff-like  eminence  will  add 
dignity  and  provide  a  rock  face  over  which  to  bring 
some  plant  of  trailing  habit.  One  portion  of  the 
garden,  be  it  ever  so  small,  should  be  almost  level 
and  filled  to  contain  a  peaty  mixture  to  accommo¬ 
date  plants  which  require  acid  soil  conditions,  while 
in  another  portion  broken  limestone  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  soil  to  suit  the  lime-lovers.  The 
path  will  usually  wind  easily  between  the  promi¬ 
nences  rather  than  pass  over  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mounds.  If  steps  are  introduced  they  must  be  of 
rough,  informal  appearance  with  soil-filled  spaces 
between  the  rocks  in  which  creeping  thymes,  Aren- 
arias,  etc.,  will  make  themselves  at  home.  The  path 
is  best  made  of  gravel  or  some  similar  material.  To 
attempt  any  flagstone  or  rock  paving  is  extremely 
bad  practice,  and  no  cement  work  should  find  a 
place  in  any  part  of  the  rock  garden. 

In  a  fair-sized  garden  a  water  feature  in  the  form 
of  an  irregular  pool,  fed  possibly  by  a  tiny  stream, 
tumbling  down  the  rocks  in  cascade  fashion,  will 
add  greatly  to  the  interest,  but  in  a  smaller  garden 
any  attempt  at  such  an  effect  is  better  omitted. 

When  the  work  of  construction  is  completed  al¬ 
low  the  whole  to  settle  for  a  little  while  before  plant¬ 
ing.  If  it  is  late  in  the  season  planting  may  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  Spring,  but  early  Fall  planting  is,  I 
think,  to  be  preferred.  The  actual  method  of  plant¬ 
ing  the  various  species  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  followed  with  any  other  plant,  but  dis¬ 
crimination  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  suitable 
positions  for  the  various  subjects. 

In  a  general  way  the  taller  growing  plants  are 
best  placed  on  the  higher  levels  and  the  tiny  creepers 
at  the  lower  points,  where  they  may  be  permitted  to 
intrude  occasionally  on  to  the  path  itself.  Suitable 
plants,  such  as  Sempervivums  and  Sedums,  will  be 
planted  in  narrow  crevices.  At  certain  points  dwarf 
evergreens  may  be  placed  and  at  the  back  of  the 
bank  a  planting  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs 
will  form  a  background — a  frame  for  the  picture — 
or  if  it  is  a  small  rock  garden,  against  a  wall  or  a 
fence  plant  vines  to  cover  the  artificial  appearance 
of  the  background. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  of  the  various  plants  regarding  sun  and  shade, 
lime  or  acid  soil,  moist  or  dry  position,  etc.  The 
names  of  the  available  plants  are  legion,  but  the 
beginner  may  well  confine  himself  at  first  to  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  more  hardy  and  easily  grown  subjects. 
The  following  selection  is  but  a  suggestion : 

For  Shade. — Ajuga  repens,  A.  genevensis,  Anchusa 
myosotidiflora,  Auricula,  Asperula  odorata,  lily-of- 
the-valley,  Dicentra  cueullaria,  D.  ex- 
imia,  ferns  in  variety,  Funkia,  Mer- 
tensia  virginiea,  Phlox  divaricata,  San- 
guinaria  canadensis,  Trilliums,  Thalie- 
trums. 

For  Sunny  Positions. — Phlox  subu- 
lata,  P.  amoena,  Arabis  albida,  Hyperi¬ 
cums,  Aethionema,  Aster  alpinus,  Aren- 
aria  verna,  Sedums  in  variety,  Semper¬ 
vivums  in  variety,  Euphorbia  cyparis- 
sias,  Iberis  sempervirens,  I.  tenoriana, 

Alyssum  saxatile,  Gypsophila  repens, 

Thymus  in  variety,  Nepeta  Mussini, 

Tunica  saxifraga,  Veronica  incana,  V. 

spicata. 

Shrubs. — Euonymus,  Azalea,  Cotone- 
aster  horizontalis,  Daphne  Cneorum, 

Leucothoe  Catesbaei. 

Dwarf  Evergreens. — Juniperus  I’fit- 
zeriana,  Chamaeeyparis  obtusa  nana, 

Taxus  repandens,  Thuja  oceklentalis 
compacta. 

Bulbs.  —  Muscari,  Scillas,  Crocuses, 

Chionotloxas,  snowdrops,  dwarf  daf¬ 


fodils,  tulip  species,  all  of  which  of  course  must  be 
Fall  planted.  With  the  foregoing  brief  selections  I 
will  close  my  lists,  for  well  I  know  that  acquaintance 
with  these  will  result  in  a  hunger  for  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  and  choicer  material.  Rock-gardening  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  which  grows  upon  its  victims,  t.  h.  kvebett. 

New  York. 


The  Troublesome  Apple  Scab 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  leaves  from  an  apple 
tree.  These  spots  appear  to  he  injuring  the  leaves,  and 
there  are  spots  something  like  them  on  the  fruit.  C.  s. 

New  York. 

HE  leaves,  one  of  which  is  shown  on  this  page, 
were  affected  with  apple  scab,  one  of  the  most 
common  diseases,  requiring  several  preventive  fun- 
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gicidal  sprays,  usually  in  delayed-dormant,  pre-pink 
and  pink-bud  stages,  and  sometimes  later.  Lime- 
sulphur,  the  strength  depending  on  the  season,  is 
the  spray  commonly  used. 

Most  of  the  experiment  stations  in  apple  growing 
States  now  furnish  growers  requiring  it  a  detailed 
spray  service,  telling  just  when  to  apply  the  fungi¬ 
cide  to  catch  the  apple  scab  spores. 


Behavior  of  Everbearing  Strawberries 

LTHOUGII  the  everbearing  strawberry  started 
over  25  years  ago,  it  is  today  the  least  under¬ 
stood  by  t he  general  public  of  all  our  small  fruits. 
Many  who  do  know  this  type  of  strawberry,  know  it 
as  an  everbearer  of  10  or  more  years  ago  when  it 
was  nothing  like  it  is  today.  Since  1902  and  until 
the  last  few  years,  the  everbearing  strawberry  or 
the  Fall-bearing  strawberry,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
was  known  mostly  as  a  berry  that  would  bear  some 
fruit  during  the  Summer  and  Fall,  but  the  berries 
were  very  small,  especially  as  the  hot  Summer 
weather  advanced.  This  was  the  general  opinion  of 


those  who  knew  of  and  had  experience  with  the 
everbearing  strawberry,  and  was  held  so  until  quite 
recently. 

Now,  when  the  more  promising  and  worthy  char¬ 
acteristics  of  everbearers  are  mentioned,  such  as 
larger  and  more  berries  all  during  the  Summer  and 
Fall,  and  much  better  in  other  respects  than  the 
everbearers  of  12  or  more  years  ago,  much  interest 
has  been  created,  and  people  are  more  curious  to 
know  what  an  everbearing  strawberry  is  and  how 
it  differs  from  those  we  knew  before. 

The  everbearing  strawberry  dates  back  to  1898, 
when  Samuel  Cooper,  in  Western  New  York,  came 
across  one  plant  in  his  Bismarck  rows  (a  common 
Spring  variety  of  not  much  worth)  that  blossomed 
and  produced  fruit  all  during  the  Summer,  and  the 
young  runner  plants  that  were  formed  from  this  one 
plant  had  the  same  characteristics  of  blossoming 
and  producing  berries  all  during  the  growing  season. 
This  was  the  original  plant  of  the  everbearing  straw¬ 
berries  we  have  today.  It  was  called  the  Pan- 
American,  and  was  used  in  crossing  with  common 
varieties  of  strawberries  to  bring  about  other  ever¬ 
bearers. 

The  first  everbearing  strawberry  .  to  gain  much 
prominence  was  the  Progressive,  a  seedling  from  a 
cross  between  the  Pan-American,  the  first  ever- 
bearing  strawberry,  and  the  Senator  Dunlap.  It 
was  introduced  back  in  1902  and  is  still  offered  to¬ 
day  as  one  of  the  leading  everbearers.  Therefore 
its  everbearing  characteristics  are  such  that  it  makes 
i!  a  good  variety  for  garden  or  field  purposes. 

Now  let  us  have  an  understanding  as  to  what  air 
everbearing  strawberry  is.  It  is  a  type  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  family  that  blossoms  and  produces  berries 
from  shortly  after  the  plants  are  set  until  freezing 
Fall  weather,  also  the  following  Spring  when  com¬ 
mon  strawberries  are  fruiting.  In  other  words, 
they  have  that  characteristic  of  everbearing,  or  blos¬ 
soming  and  producing  berries  at  all  times  during 
the  growing  season. 

The  first  varieties  offered  in  nursery  and  seed 
catalogs  were  not  very  heavy  producers  under  all 
conditions.  The  berries  in  most  cases  were  few  and 
had  a  tendency  to  run  small  toward  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  public  was  “sold”  on  the  idea  of  an 
everbearing  strawberry  and  purchased  plants,  but 
was  equally  ready  to  condemn  the  type  when  the 
plants  produced  only  a  few  small  berries.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  everbearers  would  have  been  more  of  a 
success  with  the  general  public  during  the  past  10 
years  had  growers  known  how  to  grow  and  care  for 
this  new  type  of  strawberry.  In  most  cases  the 
plants  were  allowed  to  “rough  it”  among  weeds  and 
grass  like  many  common  strawberry  beds  are  cared 
for  today.  Consequently  the  results  were  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  discouraging,  and  growers  were  ready  to 
“tell  the  world”  that  the  everbearing  variety  was 
no  good.  Under  all  these  adverse  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  one  variety  that  stood  the  test.  This 
was  the  Progressive  and,  in  the  face  of  all  this  de¬ 
feat,  it  was  enough  of  an  everbearer  to  meet  with 
sufficient  success  in  the  hands  of  those  w  ho  knew  how 
to  grow  it,  and  come  through  25  years  of  culture  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  one  of  the  important  and  lead¬ 
ing  everbearing  varieties  listed  today. 

Other  varieties  followed  the  Progressive,  such  as 
the  Superb,  Amerieus,  Peerless  and  Champion  with 
more  or  less  success,  until  about  10  yeai*s  ago 
when  there  was  captured  in  the  strawberry  jungles 
in  Northern  Indiana  an  elephant  of  the  strawberry 
family,  which,  owing  to  its  mammoth  size,  was 
called  the  Mastodon.  This  variety  has  made  the 
growing  of  everbearing  strawberries  a  success.  Mr. 
George  Yoer,  who  “captured”  this  elephantine  straw¬ 
berry  realized  that  he  had  a  wonder 
and  kept  it  to  himself  a  few  years,  but 
the  secret  finally  leaked  out  when  the 
old  gentleman  gave  and  sold  some  of 
the  “baby”  Mastodon  to  his  friends 
and  neighbors.  Their  extra  large  ber¬ 
ries,  and  a  lot  of  them  all  during  the 
Summer,  attracted  much  attention  and 
the  Mastodon  soon  became  very  popu¬ 
lar  iix  the  vicinity  of  its  home,  and  it 
is  these  same  characteristics  that  are 
making  the  variety  very  profitable  to¬ 
day  all  over  the  country  where  straw¬ 
berries  can  be  grown.  b.  w.  keith. 
Michigan. 


A  New  Early  Grape 

RAPE  growers  of  the  Lake  Erie 
fruit  belt  ai-e  interested  in  a  new 
variety  of  early  grape.  This  is  to  be 
known  as  the  North  East  grape.  A 
few  baskets  were  offered  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  North  East,  Pa.,  market. 


Picking  Mastodon  Fall-hearing  Stratcherries.  Fig.  G21 
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They  were  developed  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Gladwin  of  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station.  The  grapes  are 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Concord,  are  col¬ 
ored  similar  to  the  Concord,  and  have  a  letter  flavor 
than  other  early  grapes.  Another  variety  aimed  at 
by  Prof.  Gladwin  is  a  grape  to  keep  well  beyond 
the  holidays.  Several  new  varieties  which  he  has 
propagated  have  promise  of  this,  but  as  yet  the  one 
best  adapted  has  not  been  chosen.  Grape  growers 
look  to  more  economical  production  in  grafting  on  a 
hardy  European  stock.  This  will  mean  according 
to  some  growers  interested,  an  inci-ease  of  50  per 
cent  or  more.  Grapes  promise  to  be  a  better  price 
owing  to  shortage  of  other  fruits.  Buyers  are  feel¬ 
ing  out  co-operatives  as  high  as  .$75  per  ton.  w.  j. 


Stationary  Spraying  Plants 

TIIE  stationary  spraying  plant  for  large-bearing 
orchards  has  been  growing  in  popularity  in  New 
Jersey  during  the  past  two  years.  There  are  now  a 
dozen  or  more  such  plants  in  successful  operation  in 
the  State.  This  marks  another  step  in  the  very  rapid 
development  of  agriculture  which  we 
have  noted  during  the  past  75  years. 

Labor-saving  equipment  has  been  one 
of  the  important  factors  in  bringing 
about  this  development. 

Fruit  growers  are  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  timely  applications  of 
spraying  material  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  get  maximum  control  of  insect  pests 
and  disease.  These  develop  so  rapidly 
under  favorable  weather  conditions 
that  it  becomes  difficult  for  the  owner 
of  a  large  orchard  to  complete  each 
spray  application  within  the  limited 
period  which  is  allowed  if  l'eal  control 
is  expected.  The  loss  of  time  in  haul¬ 
ing  the  spraying  rig  back  and  forth 
from  the  water  supply  to  the  orchard 
may  not  be  a  serious  matter  to  the 
small  grower.  The  large  grower  finds 
this  a  different  problem.  For  him  it 
may  mean  a  very  heavy  investment  in 
portable  spray  rigs,  and  the  necessity 
of  having  available  a  larger  supply  of 
labor  at  this  time  than  is  needed  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  season.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  a  stationary  spray  plant 
need  be  no  greater,  if  as  great,  as 
would  be  the  investment  in  portable 
rigs  capable  of  applying  the  same 
amount  of  material  within  the  same 
period  of  time.  If  the  investment  is 
no  greater  and  if  a  saving  in  labor  may 
be  made,  then  the  stationary  spray 
plant  may  be  classified  as  a  real  labor- 
saving  device. 

The  West  Coast  States  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  East  in  the  adoption  of  this 
i  ype  of  spraying  equipment.  We  are, 
therefore,  in  a  position  to  benefit  by 
their  experience.  A  stationary  spray¬ 
ing  plant  consists  of  a  pumping  outfit, 
an  ample  supply  of  water,  mixing  tanks 
and  the  necessary  piping  and  outlets 
throughout  the  orchards.  There  are  two  systems  of 
piping  with  reference  to  the  circulation  of  the  spray 
material.  One  is  the  return  system ;  the  other  is  the 
dead-end  system.  In  the  return  system  the  spray 
material  is  kept  continually  circulating  from  the 
mains  through  the  laterals  and  return  pipe  back  to 
the  pump.  In  the  dead  end  system  there  is  no  flow 
in  a  lateral  unless  spraying  is  being  done  from  some 
of  the  outlets  on  this  lateral. 

There  are  also  two  systems  with  reference  to  the 
location  of  the  pipes.  These  are  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  overhead  system  and  the  underground  sys¬ 
tem.  In  the  overhead  system  the  pipes  are  sus¬ 
pended  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  high  enough 
to  permit  driving  beneath  the  pipes.  Thus  the  trees 
provide  supports  for  the  pipes,  but  additional  sup¬ 
ports  are  usually  necessary  between  trees.  This 
system  has  the  advantage  of  easy  detection  and  re¬ 
pairing  of  leaks,  easier  drainage  and  possibly  easier 
installation.  These  supports  interfere  somewhat  with 
cultivation.  The  underground  pipes  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  out  of  sight  and  out  of  the  way 
but  the  pipes  must  be  placed  below7  frost  or  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  may  be  drained.  Two  methods  of 
preventing  freezing  are  employed.  One  is  blowing 
the  pipes  out  with  air ;  the  other  is  filling  them  with 
oil.  If  oil  is  used  quite  a  large  quantity  is  needed. 
This  may  be  a  cheap  grade  of  lubricating  oil  or 
used  crank-case  oil  if  a  sufficient  quantity  is  avail¬ 
able.  Both  dead-end  system  and  return  system  will 
probably  continue  to  be  used,  depending  largely  upon 


the  opinion  of  the  orchardist.  The  advantage  of 
the  return  system  is  that  it  eliminates  any  danger 
of  settling  of  the  spray  material  which  might  clog 
the  pipes.  However,  there  is  added  cost  for  addi¬ 
tional  pipe  and  installation.  When  the  dead-end 
system  is  used  a  valve  is  usually  placed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  lateral,  so  that  no  spray  material 
will  be  admitted  to  a  lateral  unless  spraying  is  to 
he  done  from  this  lateral.  In  either  system  the  en¬ 
tire  piping  should  be  filled  with  clear  water  each 
evening.  This  is  done  by  pumping  clear  water  at 
the  close  of  operations  and  continuing  the  spraying 
until  clear  water  appears  at  the  gun.  Each  lateral 
which  has  been  used  that  day  must  he  cleared  in 
this  way. 

Not  much  need  be  said  about  the  pumping  outfit 
except  that  the  pump  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to 
supply  the  necessary  material  for  the  number  of 
guns  which  are  to  be  used  at  one  time  and  to  keep 
up  ample  pressure  for  good  spraying.  Enough  power 
must  be  available  in  the  form  of  an  electric  motor, 
gas  engine,  or  tractor  to  keep  the  pump  operating 
freely  under  the  given  load. 


It  seems  advisable  to  begin  the  planting  of  a 
stationary  spraying  system  by  mapping  the  orchard 
and  dividing  the  ti’ees  into  spraying  blocks.  These 
blocks  may  vary  in  size  according  to  the  order  in 
which  the  trees  are  to  be  sprayed.  The  spacing  of 
outlets  and  laterals  will  depend  upon  the  length  of 
hose  which  is  to  be  used.  The  hose  may  vary  from 
100  to  200  feet  in  length.  If  a  long  hose  is  to  be 
used  it  is  advisable  to  use  at  least  tvTo  men  on  the 
hose ;  a  gunner  and  a  man  or  boy  to  drag  the  hose. 
Some  orchardists  use  three  men  in  order  that  the 
gunner  may  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  operate  the 
gun.  He  should  then  be  able  to  keep  a  steady  flow 
of  spray  material  from  the  time  he  begins  a  block 
of  trees  until  the  finish,  when  the  hose  may  be 
moved  to  the  next  outlet.  Shorter  lengths  of  hose 
may  be  used  with  one  man,  depending  upon  the 
owner’s  desire  to  place  the  greater  cost  upon  equip¬ 
ment  and  installation  or  upon  the  labor  necessary 
for  operation. 

The  spraying  of  each  block  must  be  so  planned 
that  the  line  of  travel  of  the  gunner  completely 
surrounds  each  tree  but  does  not  leave  the  hose 
wrapped  around  the  trees.  The  start  and  finish  of 
each  block  should  be  at  adjacent  trees.  The  smallest 
block  commonly  used  is  15  trees,  when  trees  are 
set  in  the  square  form.  Thus  the  block  will  measure 
three  by  five  trees.  In  this  block  the  outlet  is  near 
the  middle  tree.  The  spraying  begins  at  this  tree 
and  finishes  at  an  adjacent  tree.  The  plan  is  con¬ 
venient,  simple  and  economical  of  travel.  The 
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length  of  hose  used  will  vary  with  the  spacing  of 
the  trees,  but  will  usually  be  under  100  feet. 

Another  common  block  is  25,  measuring  five  by 
five  trees.  The  start  and  finish  are  at  adjacent 
trees  near  the  middle  where  the  outlet  is  located. 
This  larger  block  will  require  more  care  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  order  of  spraying  so  that  there  will  he  no 
tangling  of  the  hose,  and  will  require  upwards  to 
125  feet  of  hose.  Larger  blocks  of  a  rectangular 
shape  may  be  used.  Another  plan  of  arranging  the 
spraying  blocks  is  that  of  spraying  two,  four  or  six 
rows  of  trees  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other 
side  of  the  outlet.  Since  this  plan  allows  the  gun¬ 
ner  to  spray  five,  six  or  seven  trees  in  a  row  before 
switching  to  another  row,  it  is  considered  simpler 
by  many  growers.  Using  a  200-foot  hose  with  this 
plan,  as  many  as  72  trees  may  be  sprayed  in  a  block. 
The  method  after  all  becomes  largely  a  matter  of 
personal  choice. 

Having  divided  the  orchard  into  blocks  the  piping 
is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  unless  the  orchard 
is  very  irregular  in  shape,  has  odd  spacings  of  rows 
or  other  irregularities  such  as  being  cut  up  by 
ditches,  which  may  make  it  desirable 
or  necessary  to  use  an  irregular  plan¬ 
ning  of  mains,  laterals  and  outlets. 
The  size  of  pipes  used  is  important,  in 
order  to  avoid  small  sizes  with  exces¬ 
sive  friction  loss,  resulting  in  a  drop 
in  pressure ;  or  too  large  pipes  which 
will  mean  a  slow  flow  of  the  liquid 
with  the  possible  settling  of  the  spray¬ 
ing  material.  The  smallest  pipes  will 
be  y2  or  %  in.  stepping  up  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  outlets  increases.  This  must  he 
governed  by  the  number  of  guns  which 
may  be  used  in  one  section  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  Three-fourtlis-inch  pipe  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  be  the  best  size  for 
the  laterals.  If  14-in.  pipe  is  used  it 
should  not  usually  exceed  1,000  ft.  One- 
half  mile  of  %-in.  pipe  may  generally 
be  used  with  safety.  After  this  the 
pipe  should  gradually  be  stepped  up 
to  1  in.,  114  in.,  iy2  in.,  and  even  2  in. 
for  large  sections  of  orchard  supplied 
by  one  main.  Where  the  hose  is  long, 
it  is  best  to  use  the  14  in.  rather  than 
the  %  in.  size  even  though  this  in¬ 
volves  a  considerably  heavier  weight 
of  hose  to  be  dragged  about  the  or¬ 
chard.  There  may  be  as  much  as  50 
lbs.  additional  pressure  loss  in  200  ft. 
of  %  in.  over  y2  in.  hose. 

In  return  systems  probably  double 
the  amount  of  small  pipe  may  be  used 
in  a  single  loop  from  the  main  to  the 
return.  Black  iron  pipe  has  been  used 
for  underground  systems,  although  gal¬ 
vanized  pipe  would  probably  last 
enough  longer  to  pay  for  the  difference 
in  cost.  For  overhead  systems  gal¬ 
vanized  jiipe  should  surely  be  used. 
However,  a  copper  alloy  or  copper 
bearing  pipe  is  now  obtainable  which, 
because  of  its  greater  resistance  to 
corrosion,  will  likely  become  very  popu¬ 
lar.  The  cost  is  not  much  greater  than 
for  galvanized  pipe.  The  capacity  of  the  pumping 
plant  is  very  important  and  must  be  governed  by 
the  size  of  the  orchard  and  the  number  of  outlets 
which  are  to  be  used  at  one  time.  A  30-gallon-per- 
minute  pump  would  be  a  medium  or  small-size  outfit. 
It  would  usually  require  about  10-horsepower  to 
maintain  an  operating  pressure  of  400  to  450  lbs. 

The  importance  of  an  ample  supply  of  water  may 
readily  be  seen  when  we  figure  that  a  30-gallon-a- 
minute  pump,  operated  at  full  capacity  for  a  10-liour 
day,  would  require  18,000  gallons  of  water.  Some 
of  the  plants  in  New  Jersey  are  applying  as  high  as 
25,000  to  30,000  gallons  in  a  day.  Two  mixing  tanks 
are  necessary ;  one  from  which  the  spray  material 
is  being  drawn ;  another  to  prepare  the  next  batch. 

The  cost  of  the  stationary  spraying  plant  may  not 
exceed  the  investment  in  portable  equipment  which 
would  be  able  to  do  the  same  job.  The  cost  will 
vary  according  to  the  type  of  installation,  return 
or  dead-end  system,  overhead  or  underground  piping, 
and  the  size  of  the  blocks  and  number  of  outlets. 
It  is  probably  safest  to  consider  that  the  benefit  of 
a  stationary  spraying  plant  is  that  of  economy 
rather  than  a  better  control,  since  thei'e  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why,  with  sufficient  equipment  and  labor,  fully 
as  good  spraying  may  not  be  done  with  portable 
nigs  as  with  a  stationary  plant.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  stationary  spraying 
plants  will  continue  to  increase  in  number,  and  or¬ 
chardists  in  need  of  new  spraying  equipment  should 
consider  the  possible  benefits  of  a  stationary  spray- 


The  pipes  suspended  among  the  "branches  of  the  trees.  Note  the  main,  a  lateral  in 
two  directions  and  a  shut-off  valve  on  each  lateral. 


A  stationary  spraying  plant  showing  large  tanlc  for  the  water  supply,  the  pump, 
mixing  tank  and  platform.  The  pump  is  operated  by  a  tractor  not  shown  in  the 

picture. 
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ing  plant  before  investing  in  additional  portable 
spraying  rigs.  It  is  not  unusual  for  an  orchardist 
to  install  a  stationary  spraying  plant  in  his  bearing 
orchard  and  continue  the  use  of  portable  rigs  in  the 
VOung  orchards  and  in  small  irregular  blocks.  In 
lax’ge  bearing  orchards  the  same  number  of  men  will 
usually  apply  more  spraying  material  in  a  given 
time  from  a  stationary  plant  than  with  portable 


rigs. 


E.  R.  GROSS. 


New  Jersey  Agricultural  College. 


Horticultural  Exhibits  at  the  Rochester 
Exposition 

LABOR  Day  week  of  each  year  sees  one  of  the 
best  horticultural  exhibits  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  at  Rochester,  in  connection  with  the  Rochester 
Exposition  and  horse  show.  Although  not  as  large 
in  quantity  of  material  entered  and  displayed,  the 
quality  is  exceptionally  good,  and  the  general  effect 
is  excellent  in  consequence.  Instead  of  five  or  six 
high-quality  farm  collections  of  fruits,  and  as  many 
low-quality,  for  example,  there  are  the 
live  or  six  high-quality  exhibits,  but 
the  low-quality  ones  are  missing.  The 
same  is  true  with  the  barrels,  bushels, 
baskets,  flats,  plates  and  other  group 
collections,  maintaining  the  same  high 
standard. 

To  add  to  this  the  management  has 
done  several  times  more  than  the  man¬ 
agements  of  most  fairs  or  expositions 
in  trying  to  make  the  whole  display 
attractive  and  educational.  The  large 
assembly  hall  in  which  are  housed  the 
fruit  exhibits  has  a  pleasing  false 
ceiling  of  chains  of  laurel.  On  the 
stage  are  the  barrels  and  tub  bushels, 
tipped  towards  the  observer,  with 
strips  of  artificial  grass  here  and  there 
between.  As  a  background  on  easels 
are  the  exhibits  of  three  flats  of  a 
kind.  Imagine  flood  lights  shining 
down  from  above,  and  you  will  have 
some  appreciation  of  the  pleasantness 
of  it  all.  The  tables  are  spread  easily 
about  the  floor  of  the  hall,  and  the 
fruit  not  crowded. 

The  display  of  flowers  is  if  any¬ 
thing  even  more  attractive.  In  a  long 
narrow  room  or  hallway  running  the 
entire  length  of  one  building,  they  are 
arranged  in  groups  or  collections  ir¬ 
regularly  along  the  walls  and  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  with  a  decorative 
false  ceiling  and  side  walls  to  give  the 
impression  of  walking  into  someone’s 
garden.  It  is  as  delightful  to  visit  as 
one  can  imagine. 

Vegetables  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  this  sort  of  charm  so  readily,  but  for 
those  who  appreciate  quality  in  vege¬ 
table  products  the  exhibits  are  worth 
seeing.  In  place  of  quantities  and 
quantities  of  vegetables  of  all  grades 
arranged  more  or  less  at  random,  here 
h  produce  of  the  finest  quality  prop¬ 
erly  spaced  and  nicely  displayed,  so 
that  one  comes  away  with  the  feeling  that  he  never 
did  know  how  nice  vegetables  could  be ! 

As  for  the  awards,  the  Hudson  River  Valley  again 
came  up  to  Western  New  York  to  take  her  full 
share  of  the  honors.  M.  G.  Hurd  of  Clintondale, 
T'lster  County,  was  the  chief  contender  from  the 
valley,  showing  a  wide  assortment  of  all  classes  of 
fruit,  of  excellent  quality,  good  type,  and  better 
color  than  Western  New  York  could  show  so  early 
in  the  season.  He  was  awarded  first  place  in  the 
collection  of  farm  exhibits,  with  a  collection  as 
well-balanced  as  any  seen  in  several  years.  For  ap¬ 
ples  were  shown  Wealthy,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
McIntosh,  Rome  Beauty,  Northern  Spy,  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin,  Baldwin  and  Delicious,  representing  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  in  their  respective  seasons  throughout 
the  year  for  market,  dessert  and  cooking.  Bose, 
Bartlett  and  Seckel  were  the  pears,  each  variety 
again  representing  a  leading  one  for  the  East. 

Among  grapes  were  the  high-quality  red  Dela¬ 
ware,  the  standard  blue  Concord,  the  standard  white 
Niagara,  and  the  high-quality  blue  Worden.  Reine 
Claude  represented  the  European  type  plums,  and 
Shropshire  the  Damson  type.  For  peaches  there 
were  the  high-quality  white  Champion,  the  early 
white  Carman,  and  the  standard  yellow  Elberta. 
Bhe  assortment  of  peaches  might  have  been  im¬ 
proved  upon,  and  possibly  a  Japanese  plum  might 
have  been  added  to  advantage.  Yet  considering  the 
market  value  of  the  various  classes  of  fruits  on  the 
markets  today,  it  might  be  considered  too  much  to 


display  more  than  two  varieties  of  plums.  Looking 
at  the  exhibit  from  all  angles  it  was  well  worthy  of 
first  place. 

Daniel  L.  Mills,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  took  second  in 
the  farm  collection  class.  The  quality  of  fruit  and 
choice  of  varieties  was  also  fine,  but  lacked  the 
diversity  that  would  undoubtedly  have  been  shown 
had  the  owner  had  the  fruit  to  show.  That  C.  H. 
Mills  is  doing  a  good  job  at  teaching  his  protege  is 
apparent  to  anyone,  and  furthermore  the  one  who  is 
learning  the  fine  points  of  the  game  seems  thorough¬ 
ly  capable  of  absorbing  them.  One  generation  fol¬ 
lowing  the  other  in  agriculture  this  way,  is  one  of 
the  fine  things  about  it.  Third  prize  was  awarded 
to  E.  E.  Caiman  of  Canandaigua. 

In  the  Grange  exhibits,  Webster  Grange  was  first 
with  a  display  of  fine  quality,  good  variety,  and  fine 
display :  while  Greece  Grange  was  second.  First 
prize  in  the  farm  agricultural  exhibit  went  to  G. 
H.  Vogt  of  Stanley,  N.  Y. :  second  to  F.  F.  Elms, 
Adams  Basin,  and  third  to  II.  G.  Leaty  of  Morton. 

Irondequoit  Grange  was  awarded  first  place  in 


THE  creature  in  your  squash  vine  stems  is  the 
vine  borer.  This  comes  from  an  egg  laid  by  a 
fly  in  midsummer.  The  borer  develops,  and  will  in 
many  cases  destroy  the  plant  by  eating  out  the  en¬ 
tire  inside  of  stem. 

Treatment  is  to  look  over  the  stems  carefully  and 
often,  pinching  them  to  see  whether  they  are  soft 
and  noticing  whether  they  are  a  little  lighter  green 
in  color.  Where  such  conditions  are  found  the  stem 
should  be  cut  lengthwise  at  the  place  with  a  knife, 
pried  open  a  little,  and  the  worm  removed  or  killed 
in  its  burrow.  Some  people,  after  cutting  the  stem, 
take  a  large  nail  and  work  it  down  and  up  inside 
the  stem,  which  kills  the  soft  borer.  If  that  is  done 
early  before  the  borer  has  eaten  very  much  the  plant 
will  usually  recover.  The  common  plan  is  to  throw 
a  sod  or  shovel  of  dirt  over  the  stem  at  this  place. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  be  make  the  ground  loose 
where  joints  of  the  main  stem  lie  and  let  them  root 
there.  That  will  give  additional  strength  to  the 
plant  and  sometimes  bring  the  squashes  along  even 
though  the  main  stem  has  been  damaged  by  borers. 

In  the  squash-growing  sections  of 
New  England  some  success  has  been 
had  by  spraying  the  stems  in  midsum¬ 
mer  with  a  strong  solution  of  Black 
Leaf  40r  this  killing  the  egg  of  the 
borer  before  it  has  time  to  hatch. 


T 


A  View  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  Fig.  621 


Ann  Hathaway’s  Historic  Cottage.  Fig.  625 

vegetable  collections,  and  Greece  Grange  was  given 
second.  In  the  individual  collections,  J.  II.  West  & 
Sons  of  Rochester  was  first,  and  Walter  L.  Hess  of 
Rochester  was  second.  H.  b.  t. 


A  Roving  Carrion  Beetle 

I  am  sending  you  a  beetle  with  peculiar 
markings  that  I  have  seen  around  here 
for  the  last  few  years  in  rather  sparing 
numbers.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is, 
what  its  habits  are,  and  if  it  is  de¬ 
structive  to  plant  life?  o.  o.  s. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

HE  beetle  sent  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  one.  It  is  a  carrion  beetle  and 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  bodies  of  dead  mice, 
birds,  rabbits  and  other  animals,  so 
that  the  grubs,  when  they  hatch,  will 
have  the  food  which  they  desire. 

These  beetles  have  thin  flat  bodies 
which  enable  them  to  crawl  beneath 
the  dead  animals  upon  which  they 
feed  and  lay  their  eggs.  Moreover, 
they  have  long  legs  and  strong  wings 
with  which  they  travel  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  carrion.  They  are 
therefore  called  “roving  carrion  bee¬ 
tles.  Since  this  beetle  lives  upon  dead 
animals  it  may  be  considered  as  bene¬ 
ficial  because  it  acts  as  a  scavenger  in 
getting  rid  of  this  objectionable  matter. 

Closely  related  to  these  thin-bodied 
carrion  beetles  are  the  larger,  stouter, 
burying  beetles.  These  related  beetles 
are  exceedingly  interesting  because, 
before  they  lay  their  eggs  on  the  dead 
body  of  a  mouse,  for  example,  they 
bury  the  animal.  They  do  this  by  dig¬ 
ging  beneath  the  body  of  the  mouse, 
removing  the  earth  so  as  to  allow  the 
body  to  settle  into  the  ground.  They 
continue  this  process  until  the  dead 
mouse  is  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  then  cover  it  with  dirt  and  dig 
down  to  it,  where  the  female  lays  her 
eggs  upon  it.  A  pair  of  these  beetles  have  been 
known  to  roll  a  large  dead  rat  several  feet  in  order 
to  get  it  to  a  suitable  place  for  burial.  o.  w.  h. 


In  the  Shakespeare  Country  New  York  State  Fair  SPeliinS  Contest 


ONE  of  our  friends  who  is  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  England  sends  the  pictures  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon  and  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage,  reproduced  here 
with  the  following  note,  dated  August  26 : 

“We  did  the  Shakespeare  country  on  Saturday.  It 
is  most  interesting  and  quaint.  The  Memorial  Thea¬ 
ter  was  burned,  but  we  saw  ‘The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew’  at  another  Stratford  theater.  We  saw  the 
warming  pan  in  Ann  Hathaway’s  cottage,  and, all 
the  old-fashioned  things.  The  scenery,  with  Avon 
flowing  peacefully  along,  was  perfect. 

“We  went  to  London,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  It  would  take  a  whole  week  to  go 
through  it  as  I  would  like.  No.  10  Downing  Street 
is  a  modest-looking  place.  The  Premier  was  away 
at  the  time.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  magnifi¬ 
cent.’*  E.  G. 


The  Pesky  Squash  Vine  Borer 

My  squash  vines  are  dying.  I  pulled  one  up  and 
found  a  number  of  white  worms  in  the  vine  close  to  the 
ground  or  about  an  inch  up.  They  had  almost  cut 
the  vine  oft  and  were  eating  upward.  The  squash  is 
the  Hubbard.  p.  g.  P. 

Connecticut. 


TRAILING  in  but  one  word  out  of  525,  Fay 
P  Mitchell,  12  years  old,  Chemung  County  cham¬ 
pion,  won  first  place  in  the  State  Fair  spelling  con¬ 
test.  This  feat  carries  a  yearly  cash  award  of  .$50 
in  gold,  and  a  silver  loving  cup,  presented  by  Proctor 
Welch  of  Syracuse. 

Last  3 ear  lay,  at  11  years,  was  Chemung  Coun¬ 
ty’s  best  speller,  but  failed  to  make  a  place  among 
the  v\  inners  in  the  State  contest.  This  year  she  was 
"back,  determined  to  win.  Such  was  her  ability  that 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  State  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  who  presides  over  the  contest  in  person  each 
year,  said : 

“In  all  the  years  of  the  contest  I  don’t  think  I 
have  ever  seen  a  finer  speller  than  Fay.  She  seems 
to  have  an  unnatural  ability  to  get  every  word 
right.” 

Beginning  at  10 :30  A.  M.  on  Tuesday  it  was  not 
until  4  Aa  I*.  M.  that  the  final  awards  were  de¬ 
termined.  After  spelling  such  words  as  “onerous, 
aggi  andizement,  combined  and  millennium,”  Fay 
fell  down  on  “gamut,”  spelling  it  “gamott.”  Before 
the  final  tests  were  made  it  was  necessary  to  resort 
to  a  list  of  words  used  in  the  national  spelling  con¬ 
test  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  during  the  Spring. 
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'{improved 
South  JfaVen) 

A  Result  of  Careful  Bud  Selection 

THE  SUN-GLO  is  rightly  named.  A  beautiful  golden 
color  with  red  splashings — it  is  ideal  for  market, 
larger  than  the  South  Haven  and  with  a  yellow  meat 
free  from  red  pit  stains,  it  is  the  first  choice  of  the  can¬ 
ning  trade.  A  strong  skin  and  firm  meat  makes  it  a  good 
shipper — and  it  ripens  ten  days  to  two  weeks  ahead  of  the 
Elberta  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  South  Haven. 

The  SUN-GLO  is  tested  and  tried.  Let  us  give  you  all 
the  information  on  this  variety  which  is  the  biggest  money 
maker  ever  offered. 

Bud  Selected  Stock 

Fourteen  years  ago  Greening's  research  began.  Working 
year  after  year  records  have  been  kept  on  individual  trees. 
When  you  buy  Greening’s  trees  you  buy  "pedigreed  stock.” 
Write  for  full  information  on  our  bud  selection  work. 

Agents  Wanted 

Why  not  get  one  of  thoee  dsndy  checks  we  send  out?  Ton  can 
hold  up  your  head  when  representing  Greenings.  Years  of 
records  and  research  behind  every  tree.  They  make  good.  Full 
line  of  nursery  stock  including  peaches,  pears,  apples,  cherries 
plums,  etc.  Also  complete  line  of  evergreens  and  ornamentals.’ 
Write  today. 

GREENING’S  BIG  NURSERIES 

Born  1850 — Still  Growing 
MONROE,  MICK. 


Wire  Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will 
protect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete 
protection  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will 
ship  direct  from  factory.  Folder  B  on  request. 
G.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 
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•v?!  WINDLASS  75*  EXTRA 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete— ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  !o  32  ff . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  24S  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot  grown  and  layer  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  leading 
June-bearing  and  Everbearing  varieties  for  September 
and  Ootober  planting.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Crape,  Loganberry,  Dewberry,  Juneberry,  Wineberry 
and  Asparagus  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

BARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Cnanp  1/illAC  Strong,  2  year— 100  Concord, 

XI A  »  into  $6.00;  10  Caco,  $2.60; 

Barberry,  2  years,  12  to  15  inches,  $4.60;  Cal  Privet, 
18  to  2*  inches,  $3.60  delivered.  Bargain  list  free. 

BAllNIlAKT’gNURSliHY  -  Belleville,  Md. 


6  EVERGREENS  for  $110 

FALL  DELIVERY  1  — 

Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to  15  inches  high. 
2  Norway  Spruce;  2  American  Spruce-,  2  Chinese 
Arborvitae.  m.  ..  ™ 

Magnolia  Trees 
Pink  and  White 

Trees  $  T  •  1  0 

HARDY  AZALEA 
(Nudiflora) 

A  handsome,  early, 
free-flowering,  deep 
pink  species;  very 
profuse  and  showy.  A 
beautiful  variety. 
Very  hardy.  Ready  to 
bloom. 

$1.10  Each 

Colorado 
Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which 
is  an  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich, 
glistening  blue,  which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the 
sunlight,  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  tree, 
With  Culture  Directions.  Selected  5-6  £  -t  -i  /-w 
Years . Each  1 . 1  U 

PR  PP  Bargain  Catalog  of  Evergreens  and 
1  *-,4_i  Perennial  Plants  for  Fall  Planting, 

The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 
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VARIETIES  — GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden's  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
“Dream”  ihe  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  si.  Six  orders  for  only  $6.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  K  AT  KAMI  ER,  Macedon,  N.Y. 


Rahv  Rlno  Cnpuno  3-year  transplanted,  100  post- 

Daliy  DI  lit  IllC  paid,  anywhere,  $6.00.  May 

be  planted  up  until  Nov.  1st.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

THE  CAS8EI.  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE — Rhododendrons,  Azalias,  Mountain  Laurel, 
Hemlock,  Pine, Oak,  Maple  trees,  Woods  Violets,  Lady 
Slippers,  Trailing  Arbutus,  Ferns.  No.  1  stock.  Prices 
low.  No  catalogue.  Can  furnish  best  references  Ship¬ 
ping  now.  GEORGE:  W.  HASKIN,  Swiltwalei  Penna. 

rj  j  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental 

nOYWnOn  Well  looted  plants,  $1.20  doz.  delivered. 

I/I/AIIUUU  MAX  NURSERy  .  Mineral,  Virginia. 


Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


Dr.  Graves  said  that  the  New  York  State 
spellers  of  this  Fall  gave  a  better  account 
of  themselves  than  did  the  national  con¬ 
testants. 

This  national  list  follows :  Prodigious, 
onerous,  panacea,  vigilance,  infringe¬ 
ment,  belligerent,  corral,  aggrandizement, 
correlate,  adequate,  connubial,  gamut,  mil- 
lenium,  luxuriance,  monastery,  annihilate, 
planetary,  catastrophe,  imminent,  diaph¬ 
anous. 

Second  honors,  $25  in  gold,  went  to 
Victoria  Lundquist,  of  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty.  John  Hooley,  of  Nassau  County,  and 
Sadie  Cretelli,  of  Putnam  County,  tied 
for  third  place.  John  won  the  spell-off 
of  the  tie,  giving  Sadie  fourth  place. 
Their  prizes  were  $15  and  $10  in  gold, 
respectively.  Both  oral  and  written 
spelling  was  used,  to  relieve  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  the  ordeal. 

This  contest  is  the  creation  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Pyrke,  of  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  most  practical  educational  features 
of  county  fairs  and  of  the  State  Fair 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  number  of 
contestants  at  the  State  Fair  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  number  of  counties  that 
will  interest  themselves  in  holding,  first, 
school  supervisory  district  elimination 
contests,  then  county  elimination  con¬ 
tests.  These  contests  are  the  concern  of 
the  school  supervisory  superintendents, 
who  determine  the  arrangements,  and  the 
county  contests  may  be  held  at  county 
fairs  or  as  otherwise  determined.  The 
idea  has  met  with  very  general  response 
on  the  part  of  school  superintendents  and 
teachers.  New  lists  of  words  are  sent 
to  each  school  each  year  that  pupils  may 
prepare  themselves  for  the  contests  to 
follow. 

Dr.  Graves  pronounces  the  words  at 
the  State  contest  each  year,  and  his  com¬ 
ment  and  conduct  of  the  affair  is  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  educational.  Katherine 
Cosgrave,  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  at  Albany,  assists  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  work.  Recess  periods  are 
held,  when  prominent  visitors  at  the  af¬ 
fair  address  the  contestants.  The  rail¬ 
road  fare  of  each  county  champion  com¬ 
ing  to  the  State  Fair  is  paid  by  the  fair 
commission,  also  admission  to  the  fair, 
and  the  Department  of  Education  pre¬ 
sents  each  with  an  engraved  certificate 
as  to  the  county  championship.  Parents 
are  expected  to  furnish  competent  chap¬ 
erons  for  the  young  fair  visitors. 

The  contest  covers  a  period  of  two  days. 
On  the  second  day  the  contestants  are 
entertained  on  sightseeing  trips  about  the 
grounds.  They  are  also  entertained  in  a 
supervised  dormitory  on  the  fairgrounds 
on  the  night  intervening.  A  banquet  is 
tendered  them  on  this  evening,  at  which 
time  the  prizes  and  certificates  are 
awarded. 

Any  boy  or  girl  who  is  registered  for 
the  year  in  the  elementary  grades  of  any 
public  or  private-  school  of  the  State,  or 
who  is  out  of  school  on  a  working  permit, 
may  compete.  No  winner  of  a  State  Fair 
prize  in  the  contest  is  eligible  to  compete 
a  second  time.  v.  m.  c. 


September  28,  1929 

Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 

No.  20— PEPPERGRASS 
There  are  a  number  of  species  of  pep- 
pergrass,  the  seeds  of  the  green-flowered 
species  being  pictured  here.  This  is  a 
common  plant  in  grainfields.  Alfalfa 
clover  and  waste  places.  It  differs  from 
other  peppergrasses  in  having  smaller 
flowers,  on  which  the  tiny  white  petals 
are  either  inconspicuous  and  two  in  num¬ 
ber  or  absent.  The  green-flowered  species 
is  a  native  of  Europe  that  has  become 
widely  distributed  in  the  New  World. 
Being  an  annual,  it  reproduces  from  seeds 
only.  The  common,  name  peppergrass 
alludes  to  the  sharp  peppery  flavor  pos¬ 
sessed  by  practically  all  parts  of  the 
plant.  On  account  of  the  fondness  of 
birds  for  the  seeds,  peppergrass  is  com¬ 
monly  called  birdseed  and  hen-pepper. 
Large  plants  growing  in  waste  places 
sometimes  break  at  the  ground  line  on 


The  seeds  of  the  yreen-floioered  species 
of  peppergrass  a:,  distinguished  bp  the 
pair  of  longitudinal  grooves.  Enlarged. 

maturity  and  become  tumbleweeds  that 
deposit  seeds  at  every  bounce. 

The  seeds  of  peppergrass  are  produced 
in  large  numbers  in  small,  round,  flat  pods 
that  are  notched  at  the  top,  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  winged  margin  on  the  lobes. 
The  flattened  seeds  are  reddish  yellow  in 
color,  ovate  in  form,  with  two  grooves  on 
the  side.  They  become  characteristically 
mucilaginous  when  moistened. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEL 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


This  seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  certifies 
that  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy  are  true- 
to-name.  It  remains  on  the  tree  until 
it  fruits.  You  take  no  cijances. 

Write  for  latest  Catalog  and 
Price  List 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

189  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

Tru^  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 
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Old-Fashioned  A 

ARDY  FLOWER  PLANTS 

That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  Next  Summer 

Delphiniums  or  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Double  Hollyhocks 
Hardy  Phloxes,  Columbines,  Canterbury  Bells,  Fox 
gloves,  Hardy  Lupines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Gaillardias,  Blue  Bells,  Japanese  Bellflowers, 
Lilies,  Cardinal  Flowers,  Hardy  Carnations.  Giant  Mal¬ 
lows,  Irises.  Everlasting  Sweet  Peas,  Japanese  Anemones 
Everblooming  Sweet  Williams,  and  over  200  other  choice 
Perennials  for  September  and  October  planting.  Tulips 
Crocuses,  Roses,  Pansies,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants’ 
Catalogue  free.  HAltUI  L.  SQUIUES.  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y 


i 

Enjoy  gorgeous  early  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 

,  /  Crocus;  heavy-laden  Fruit  Trees.  Berries, 
■*/  Grapes;  Evergreens,  Shrubs.  Stock 
guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name,  direct 
from  growers.  Producers’  prices  quoted 
in  FREE  CATALOG.  Write  today 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC- 
16  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

p*  F*"*  fSs  BA|  ■  fa  8  splendid  varieties.’post- 

!“*’  IS  ISfl  |  t*  ^  paid, 42.50.  GERMAN  IRIS, 
^  50  plants;  10  best  varieties, 

postpaid,  42.50.  JAPAN  IRIS,  10  brilliant 
colored,  new  varieties,  postpaid  tl.60  Q  Q 

The  3  collections  in  one  order  for  t  U*  v  v 

Peony  and  Iris  catalog  free.  THE  CASSEL  HllRSERf ,  Msntui,  0. 

Earned  Darwin  Tulips .  $2.50  .  . 

""  Mixed  Darn  In  Tulips  2  Off  px-ejjala 

MYI.AND  A  KKET80U  Bl  LB  HUM,  li.' 4,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Prince  Edward  Island 
Potatoes 

I  want  to  tell  of  the  phenomenal  eat¬ 
ing  qualities  of  our  Prince  Edward  Island 
potatoes  this  year.  The  like  I  have  never 
observed  before.  The  dry  season  is  the 
cause  of  their  wonderful  mealiness  and 
floury  qualities.  A  mess  of  these  pota¬ 
toes  freshly  boiled  and  eaten  with  but¬ 
ter,  make  a  meal  of  itself. 

In  the  New  York  market  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  potato  does  not  thus  far 
fetch  a  premium  over  native  stock.  On 
the  Boston  market,  for  a  year  or  more, 
the  Island  potatoes  have  invariably 
brought  a  premium. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  table  stock 
inspection  is  made  compulsory.  Nothing 
can  be  exported  from  the  Province  unless 
government  inspected.  Besides  this  the 
size  limit  and  some  other  things  have  been 
revised.  This  is  possibly  not  the  grow¬ 
er’s  interest  in  a  lean  year  like  this,  when 
the  run  of  crop  is  smaller  in  size,  than  in 
a  good  potato  year.  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  will  only  have  a  limited  quantity  to 
export,  this  year.  The  crop  total  is  15 
acres  less  than  last  year,  and  average 
yield  is  only  65  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
average  yield. 

This  was  a  year  when  liberal  fertili¬ 
zation  paid.  Ordinarily  here  12  to  15 
cwt.  chemicals  per  acre  is  the  average. 
This,  too,  is  found  to  be  sufficient  in  a 
moist  year  when  the  chemicals  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  dissolve.  But  this  year 
owing  to  lack  of  moisture  in  the  ground 
12  cwt.  was  not  nearly  enough,  because 
it  didu’t  dissolve.  Probably  not  over  50 
per  cent  on  an  average,  of  the  chemicals, 
were  dissolved  and  made  available  to  the 
potato  plant.  The  remainder  is  still  in 
the  ground  intact  and  unused.  But  with 
large  applications  of.  say  a  ton  per  acre, 
the  50  per  cent  which  dissolved  and  re¬ 
mained  soluble,  was  sufficient  to  feed  the 
growing  plant.  I  stood  in  a  37-acre  field 
recently  in  which  one  ton  per  acre  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer  was  applied.  The  tops 
came  up  to  the  waist,  so  luxuriant  was 
the  growth,  and  I  feel  sure  the  yield  will 
be  at  least  250  bushels  per  acre,  which  at 
$1  or  more  per  bushel,  will  pay  well. 

J.  A.  MAC  DONALD. 


Reporter  (rushing  into  office)  ;  “At 
last  I  have  a  real  piece  of  news!  A  truck 
driver  got  stuck  in  the  mud  on  the  side 
)f  the  road.”  Editor :  “But  what’s  unusual 
about  that?”  Reporter:  “Well,  you  see, 
he  pulled  over  to  allow  another  automo¬ 
bile  to  pass.” — Pathfinder. 
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Bill  thought  his  gas  was  getting  low ; 
He  struck  a  match  ;  the  tank  let  go ! 

Bill  sailed  three  miles  right  in  the  air — 
Three  miles  on  a  pint  is  pretty  fair. 

Credit  Lost. 
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Dahlia  and  Gladiolus  Notes 

I  view  the  Dahlias  with  satisfaction. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  empty  spaces 
iUUl  a  few  plants  that  are  either  runts 
or  “stunts",  the  rows  of  plants  approach 
perfection  in  their  line  healthy  growth. 
The  rich  soil  is  full  of  humus;  its  surface 
is  a  mulch  of  loose  soil,  and  not  a  weed  or 
mh-D  of  grass  is  to  be  seen.  Myriads  of 
buds”  are  peering  out  of  the  foliage,  and 
bore  and  there  a  dower  has  boldly  dis¬ 
played  itself  to  the  world.  I  mentally 
visualize  the  wonderful  dower  that  will 
soon  transform  those  rows  into  great  rib¬ 
bons  of  diverse  colors.  Most  of  the  plants 
are  staked  and  tied;  a  few  rows  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  single  wire  strung  to  heavy 
stakes.  Missouri,  like  New  York,  is  suf¬ 
fering  severely  from  a  drought  except  in 
this  quarter  'of  the  State.  Here  it  is 
still  mild  and  I  am  sure  the  Dahlias  are 
hardly  aware  of  it.  There  is  one  row  that 
is  in  almost  full  bloom:  every  plant  is 
plentifully  starred  with  light  pink  dowers 
five  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  Darlene, 
the  earliest  and  most  prodigal  bloomer 
of  all.  The  dowers  have  good  substance 
and  keep  well ;  it  is  a  most  useful  variety. 
Quite  a  number  of  big  lavender  dowers 
are  to  be  seen  on  rows  of  Mrs  De  Ver 
Warner.  This  sterling  Dahlia  deserves 
all  its  great  popularity.  Its  extra  strong 
growth  is  easily  observable,  and  it  has 
good  stems. 

The  early  plantings  of  the  Gladiolus 
have  bloomed  out,  and  now  show  only  an 
occasional  dower.  We  no  longer  culti¬ 
vate  these  rows,  and  the  ground  is  hard, 
but  we  keep  them  eleann.  The  later 
plantings  are  blooming  abundantly  on 
this  drst  of  September,  so  that  we  have 
a  surplus  above  sales.  We  are  trying  to 
give  a  good  part  of  this  surplus  away. 
We  remember  our  neighbors,  friends, 
hospitals,  churches.  There  is  much  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  this  form  of  giving,  and  no 
doubt  we  receive  many  kindly  thoughts. 
No  dower  stands  shipment  better,  and 
for  a  few  cents  we  can  please  friends 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  By  cutting  a 
fraction  off  the  stem  each  day  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  water  the  spikes  may  be  kept 
for  a  week.  Every  few  days  some  variety 
that  had  not  bloomed  before,  shows  up  to 
make  us  exclaim  in  pleasure  at  the  recog¬ 
nition.  Every  morning  I  drive  down 
stakes  to  identify  rows  or  parts  of  rows. 
We  buy  pieces  planed  on  one  side  at  the 
sawmill.  We  paint  the  planed  side  white, 
sharpen  one  end  and  write  the  name  of 
variety  with  a  piece  of  lumberman’s  keel. 
The  soil  is  soft  and  loose  between  the 
rows,  and  when  the  result  of  tramping 
becomes  evident  in  packed  soil,  a  light 
cultivator  is  run  through.  Norton  is  again 
showing  stem  weakness  with  dowers  in¬ 
ferior  in  size  and  I  must  conclude  that 
the  soil  is  not  congenial.  A  glance  over 
description  of  recent  Gladiolus  exhibits 
tells  us  that  Mrs  Leon  Douglas  is  one  of 
the  leading  prize  winners.  Now  let  us 
hear  from  those  who  contend  that  beauty 
is  not  connected  with  size.  How  far 
does  size  count  and  how  far  should  it 
count?  But  undoubtedly  it  does  count  in 
the  Gladiolus.  Purple  Glory  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
new  variety,  A.  W.  Hunt,  will  be  largely 
built  on  tiie  unusal  size  of  its  dowers, 
described  as  “scarlet  orange  with  gold 
stripe  in  petals’’.  And  I  am  sure  we  all 
like  size  as  applied  to  length  of  spike, 
liose  Ash  has  a  splendid  strong  stem  and 
a  tall  stately  spike. 

A  glance  through  the  show  winners  is 
interesting :  that  mammoth  of  the  gladio¬ 
lus  race,  Mrs  Leon  Douglas,  occurs  again 
and  again  as  a  champion.  Varieties  of 
recent  origin  dgure  largely  but  among 
the  names  we  run  across  many  of  the 
old-time  favorites  who  are  not  to  be 
displaced.  It  is  not.  easy  to  find  any¬ 
thing  of  its  color  better  than  Kirtland, 
Pendleton,  King.  Foeh,  Jack  London, 
Crimson  Glow,  Byron  L.  Smith,  and 
Sea  rl  a  no.  I  know  of  none  more  elegantly 
dad  than  Harada  and  it  and  Anna 
Eberius  stand  alone  in  their  self  colors. 
Richard  Diener  deserves  more  promin¬ 
ence;  it  is  lovely  in  its  soft  pink  colors 
with  yellow  throat  and  opens  many  dow¬ 
ers  at  once  on  a  due  spike ;  more  refined 
than  Douglas.  The  deep  rose  pink  of 
E.  .T.  Shaylor  is  rather  outstanding  and 
it  has  a  tall  stem  and  dependable  bloom¬ 
ing  qualities.  Helen  Franklin  has  a  short 
stem  but  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer  of 
ruffled  white  flowers  with  violet  marking 
throat;  many  flowers  open  at  once. 
White  flowers  with  violet  markings  also 
distinguish  Peace,  a  popuilar  old  variety, 
of  exceedingly  robust  habit,  very  tall 
plant  with  long  spike  and  late  bloomer. 
Titanic,  a  new  one  here,  comes  up  with  a 
new  color,  magenta,  very  large  flower. 
•T.  T.  Pirie  and  Bengal  Tiger  are  oddities, 
new  combinations  of  colors. 

L.  !?.  JOHNSON 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Other  Double  Squashes 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  August  31 
an  account  of  a  double  squash  raised  by 
some  one  in  Connecticut,  and  was  inter¬ 
ested  right  away  as  I  found  one  on  a  vine 
m  my  garden  about  three  weeks  ago.  It 
was  a  erookneek  squash  and  a  perfect 
double  from  the  stem  down  the  whole 
iangth  of  the  squash  and  both  sides  ex- 
a/'tly  of  a  size.  As  there  are  two  fami¬ 
lies  near  us  by  the  name  of  Hart  who 
ha  ve  had  twins  very  •  recently  we  called 
this  squash  the  “Hart  squash.”  A.  W. 

Connecticut. 

We  picked  a  double  squash  from  our 


garden.  The  stem  was  double  as  was  the 
squash,  but  there  were  two  blossom  ends. 
I  was  sorry  I  did  not  see  the  dower.  We 
also  had  a  freak  radish.  It  was  a  perfect 
human  figure.  c.  w.  I. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — IV e  have  heard  from  five 
others  who  tell  of  these  double  squashes, 
and,  strange  to  say,  all  from  Connecticut. 

As  We  Go  Along 

A  little  way  up  the  Jackson  River 
from  Covington.  Va.,  the  valley  broadens 
out  into  as  fine  a  stretch  of  river  bottom 
as  one  often  sees — land  free  from  the 
menace  of  drought  and  capable  of  grow¬ 
ing  anything  adapted  to  that  climate. 
Large  barns  here  and  there  show  that 
dairying  is  carried  on,  with  good  pasture 
and  silage.  Hot  Springs  and  "White  Sul¬ 
phur.  famous  resorts  of  that  part  of  the 
South,  are  within  a  few  miles  of  this  lo¬ 
cality,  and  make  a  market  for  many 
farm  products. 

On  the  Jackson  River  at  Covington 
is  one  of  the  big  mills  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Paper  Co.  It  runs  eight  paper  ma¬ 
chines,  one.  I  was  told,  being  the  largest 
in  the  world.  Immense  quantities  of  pulp 
wood  are  used.  One  of  the  piles  farther 
up  the  stream  is  a  thousand  feet  long, 
and  of  a  height  and  width  to  make  around 
5,000,000  cubic  feet.  Here  and  there 
along  this  pile  is  powerful  fire-fighting 
apparatus,  ready  for  any  emergency.  The 
wood  as  used  is  thrown  into  the  river, 
floated  down  to  the  mill  and  hauled  out 
with  drags. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  thought 
that  only  a  few  kinds  of  wood  could  be 
made  into  paper  pulp,  and  anything 
resinous  was  considered  unfit.  But  con¬ 
stant  experiments  in  the  mill’s  labora¬ 
tory  are  developing  means  of  using  near¬ 
ly  all  kinds  of  wood  available  on  those 
mountains.  In  that  woodpile  I  saw  some 
with  considerable  quantities  of  pitch  ooz¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ends.  They  have  learned 
how  to  take  this  out  of  the  pulp,  so  that 
only  the  fiber,  suitable  for  paper,  is  left. 

The  pulp  wood  is  peeled  sticks  four  to 
five  feet  long.  These  are  chopped  across 
the  grain  into  about  half-inch  lengths, 
somewhat  as  silage  corn  is  cut,  though 
with  considerably  more  power  and  noise. 
This  chopped  Avood  is  treated  with  soda  or 
sulphides,  or  whatever  else  is  necessary, 
and  after  8  to  12  hours  of  steam  cooking 
is  ready  for  the  paper  machines,  which 
put  it  into  rolls  weighing  half  a  ton  or 
more  each,  depending  on  length,  all  ready 
to  go  on  the  press  turning  out  printed 
pages,  like  this  one. 

Such  an  industry  naturally  employs 
many  people.  The  grounds  adjacent  to 
the  mill  are  cared  for  neatly,  with  flower¬ 
beds  and  lawns,  and  nearby  are  tennis 
courts  and  ball  grounds,  where  the  mill 
employes  meet  visiting  teams  regularly. 

In  an  adjoining  valley,  is  one  of  the 
many  rayon  mills  of  the  South,  where 
cellulose  is  turned  into  fabric  for  fine 
clothing. 

I  noticed  in  a  hardware  store  large 
copper  kettles.  They  were  the  real  thing 
in  copper  and  workmanship,  built  to  last 
a  lifetime.  The  10-gallon  size  was  marked 
$9 ;  18-gallon,  $16.50,  and  20-gallon, 
$18.50.  At  first  I  could  not  think  what 
those  kettles  were  for,  and  then  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  is  an  applebutter  coun¬ 
try,  where  people  make  it  to  eat,  rather 
than  merely  as  a  little  relish.  I  met  one 
man  who  gave  me  pretty  nearly  the  A  to 
Z  of  apple  butter.  His  choice  of  varieties 
for  this  purpose  is  a  blending  of  Grimes 
Golden  and  Smokehouse.  He  dwelt  on 
that  last  word  like  a  sweet  morsel.  It 
is  one  of  the  good  old  kinds,  with  a 
delicate  aromatic  flavor.  Last  year  his 
family  made  20  gallons,  and  I  judge  they 
figure  on  no  less  this  year.  The  home¬ 
made  apple  butter  is  a  mellow  mixture, 
quite  unlike  the  commercial  product 
sometimes  sold — heavily  spiced  and  rank 
in  flavor. 

On  one  of  the  roads  which  wind  around 
the  edge  of  a  mountain  I  found  a  strange 
looking  toad,  about  twice  the  size  of  our 
large  garden  toads  and  brick  red  mottled 
with  brown  on  the  back.  As  many  autos 
were  going  both  ways,  and  the  toad  was 
inclined  to  jump  into  the  middle  of  the 
road,  I  pushed  him  to  one  side  with  a 
stick,  when  a  passing  motorist  shouted  a 
warning  not  to  touch  that  toad,  as  he 
was  venomous.  I  had  no  intention  of 
handling  him.  but  wondered  whether 
there  might  be  anything  in  the  idea  that 
this  was  a  copperhead  toad.  A  naturalist 
friend  assures  me  that  there  are  no 
venomous  toads.  w,  w.  h. 


PATHFINDER 


pioneers  tlse  way  to  outstanding 
quality  at  loir  price 


Pathfinder!  The  very  name  says  discoverer 
—  trail-breaker — pioneer. 

And  the  other  name  of  this  great  tire  is  Goodyear . 

When  you  put  these  facts  together,  you  begin 
to  understand  why  this  big,  husky  tire  is  even 
greater  than  it  looks  to  be. 

You  can  see  powerful  traction ,  molded  into 
every  massive  block  of  its  broad,  thick  tread. 

You  can  see  long  wear — and  feel  it,  too,  in  the 
honest  solidity  of  this  handsome  tire. 

But  you  cannot  see  the  equally  vital  quality 
beneath  the  tread.  For  there  is  Supertwist  —  the 
famous  cord  material  which  increases  tire-life 
by  its  elastic  and  sinewy  resistance  to  fatigue. 

Here  indeed  is  quality  which  reaches  far 
beyond  the  point  which  the  low  price  would 
indicate.  A  tire  qualified  in  every  way  to 
take  its  place  with  “first-liners” 
sold  by  others  at  much  higher 
res. 

You  can  tell  that  Goodyear  is 
proud  of  this  Pathfinder — for  it 
is  branded  with  the  greatest 
name  in  rubber,  and  with  the 
Goodyear  seal. 

Try  this  new  Pathfinder  and  Gee 
what  great  value  Goodyear  gives 
you  for  little  money. 


E.  P.  Squire ,  Hanley 
Falls ,  Minn.,  widely 
known  breeder  of  Chester 
White  Hogs ,  says  in  a  letter, 
frWe  have  used  Goodyear 
Tires  over  a  period  of  the 
last  ten  years,  much  to  our 
satisfaction.  Our  present 
set  has  run  38,500  miles , 
and  three  of  them  are  still 
running.  ’* 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 
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Honoring  the  Grange 
Founders 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Many  Granges  are  honoring  the  founder 
of  the  order  by  ■displaying  his  portrait  on 
the  walls  of  their  Grange  halls.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  great  fraternity  which 
Oliver  Hudson  Kelley  founded  more  than 
a  half  century  ago  was  not  fully  realized 
at  the  time,  as  is  often  the  case.  Later 
generations  are  giving  due  honor  to  this 
modest  farmer,  whose  unselfish  labors  have 
brought  so  much  of  inspiration  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  the  farm  folk  of  the  land. 

Boston  was  the  birthplace  of  Father 
Kelley,  January  7,  1826.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
finishing  with  a  course  in  Chauncey  Hall 
School.  At  the  age  of  21  he  went  to 
Ghicago,  to  work  in  a  drug  store.  Soon 
after  he  became  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  After  six  months  in  Chicago  he 
went  to  Peoria,  where  he  found  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  telegraph  office.  Later  he  was 
transferred  to  Bloomington,  la.,  and  about 
a  year  later  he  gave  up  telegraphy  and 
moved  to  Itasca,  Minn.  Soon  after  he 
took  up  a  claim  on  government  land  and 
became  a  farmer.  In  1852  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Temperance  Lane  of  Boston,  who 
had  gone  to  Minnesota  to  teach.  Mrs. 
Kelley  died  in  1012. 

Mr.  Kelley  followed  the  occupation  of 
a  farmer  until  1804,  when  he  went  to 
Washington  and  obtained  a  clerkship  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  1866, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
was  sent  into  the  Southern  States  by 
Commissioner  Isaac  Newton  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make 
a  survey  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the 
war-stricken  South. 

Mr.  Kelley  returned  from  this  southern 
journey  deeply  impressed  with  the  great 
devastation  that  the  war  had  wrought, 
especially  among  the  farm  people.  He 
conceived  the  notion  that  a  great  fra¬ 
ternity  of  farmers,  embracing  those  of 
the  South  and  the  North,  with  those  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  would  do  much  to 
wipe  out  the  bitterness  of  the  great 
st  ruggle. 

After  his  return  to  Washington  he 
talked  over  his  ideas  of  a  nation-wide 
fraternity  of  farmers  With  some  of  his 
associates  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  other  government  departments  ' 
and  gradually  there  wTas  evolved  the 
framework  of  what  later  became  the 
Grange  organization. 

The  Seven  Founders  of  the  Order  were 
mostly  men  who  had  become  acquainted 
through  their  work  in  the  government 
offices  at  Washington,  and  who  later  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  great  farm  organ¬ 
ization  which  now  numbers  more  than 
800.000  members.  They  were  Oliver  Hud¬ 
son  Kelley,  William  M.  Ireland,  Rev. 
John  Trimble.  William  Saunders.  John  R. 
Thompson.  Francis  M.  McDowell,  and 
Rev.  Aaron  B.  Grosh.  Kelley  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Massachusetts,  Ireland  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Trimble  of  New  Jersey,  Saunders 
of  Scotland,  Thompson  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  McDowell  of  New  York  and  Grosh 
of  Pennsylvania. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Word  that  a  submarine 
mountain  off  the  Pacific  Coast,  west  of 
Catalina  Island,  has  shifted  30  feet  from 
its  last  known  position,  was  wirelessed 
Sept.  12.  from  the  Carnegie  Institute  ex¬ 
perimental  yacht  Carnegie,  which  made 
the  discovery.  The  message  stated  the 
peak,  itself  about  10.000  feet  high,  is  cov- 
ereO  by  5.800  feet  of  water. 

Seriously  wounded  in  an  encounter  with 
a  bear  II.’  C.  Hughes,  superintendent  of 
the  Emerald  Mine  at  Ootsa  Lake  in  North 
British  Columbia,  was  in  a  hospital  at 
Vancouver,  Sept.  12,  after  a  1,000-mile 
air  race  with  death.  Walter  E.  Gilbert. 
Western  Canadian  Airways  pilot,  flew 
him  to  the  hospital.  Unarmed  Hughes  was 
attacked  by  the  grizzly  while  inspecting 
mining  elaiijis. 

The  remarks  of  an  uninvited  speaker 
concerning  the  Palestine  situation  during 
a  Communist  meeting  at  Pitkin  and 
Stone  Avenues,  in  the  Brownsville  dis¬ 
trict  of  Brooklyn.  Sept.  12.  caused  a  riot 
in  which  500  policemen,  firemen  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Radical  Squad  fought  a  mob 
of  2.000  more  than  an  hour  before  order 
was  restored.  A  score  or  more  persons 
were  cut  and  bruised,  and  12  arrested 
before  the  crowd  was  dispersed.  Traffic 
was  halted  nearly  two  hours  and  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  neighborhood  were  forced 
to  close  their  stores  when  hundreds  of 
rioters  attempted  to  fortify  themselves 
within  and  hurl  stones,  bottles,  broken 
furniture  and  other  missiles  at  police. 

In  the  drive  against  “financial  speak¬ 
easies,”  the  Federal  Government  Sept. 


13  obtained  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
two  operators  and  promptly  placed  two 
more  alleged  stock  tipsters  on  trial.  Char¬ 
les  F.  Rideal.  75-year-old  president,  and 
Richard  II.  Woolfall,  65-year-old  treasurer 
of  the  Universal  Utilities  Corporation, 
were  convicted  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  in  the  sale  of  stock  in  their  organ¬ 
ization.  Federal  Judge  Ervin  sentenced 
Rideal  to  four  years  imprisonment  and 
Woolfall  to  one  year  and  a  day.  Both 
men  will  be  held  in  the  Federal  House  of 
Detention,  pending  their  removal  to  the 
penitentiary  in  Atlanta. 

Capt.  George  Van  Hall  of  the  fishing 
tug  Bertha  G..  arrived  at  Grand  Haven, 
Mich..  Sept.  13,  and  announced  that  he 
had  found  the  wreckage  of  the  missing 
cargo  boat  Andask  14  miles  out  in  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Bertha  G.  towed  in  some 
of  the  wreckage.  Doors  and  parts  of  cabin 
were  identified  as  from  the  captain’s 
quarters  on  the  Andask.  The  wreckage 
is  coming  to  the  top  rapidly,  covering  four 
or  five  miles,  Capt.  van  Hall  said.  No 
signs  of  the  bodies  of  the  crew  of  28  have 
been  seen. 

Governor  Roosevelt  announced  Sept.  15 
a  firm  stand  against  the  private  develop¬ 
ment  of  St.  Lawrence  River  hydro-electric 
power  by  the  huge  power  system  backed 
by  the  Morgan  interests.  He  insisted  that 
the  State  must  be  the  agency  to  utilize 
those  water-power  sites.  Avowing  that 
the  recent  mergers  of  public  utility  and 
power  companies  made  a  policy  of  State 
development  more  imperative  than  ever, 
he  asserted  that  he  intended  to  take  action 
to  try  to  put  through  the  Legislature 
again  the  State  development  power  plan 
which  that  body  ignored  at  its  last  session. 

Three  persons  were  killed  and  a  fourth 


was  injured  critically  at  Wichita,  Kan.. 
Sept.  15  when  their  motorcar  plunged 
over  an  IS  foot  embankment.  The  dead 
are  Arthur  Rerner,  Donald  Thornberg 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Ballard,  all  of  Wichita. 
Remer,  the  driver,  had  released  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  for  a  few  seconds  to  help  Miss 
Barnett,  his  fiancee,  put  on  her  coat,  and 
the  car  left  the  roadway. 

A  fire  on  the  New  Jersey  waterfront 
opposite  Staten  Island  started  Sept.  14, 
and  burned  itself  out  Sept.  15,  after  caus¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  $1,000,000.  The  greatest 
damage  was  suffered  by  the  Swann  and 
French  company  at  Linden,  N.  ,T.  The 
loss  to  this  company  whose  docks  and  five 
warehouses  were  completely  destroyed,  is 
estimated  at  more  than  $600,000,  with  a 
$300,000  loss  of  contents.  The  Standard 
Oil  Co.  incurred  a  small  plant  loss  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $5,000.  the  main  item  of 
which  was  the  concrete  docks  and  pipe¬ 
line  used  by  the  company  for  its  oil  barges. 
The  company  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  oil. 
The  Warner-Quinlan  company  sustained 
comparatively  slight  damage.  In  addition 
the  oil  barge  struck  by  lightning,  which 
caused  the  entire  conflagration,  was  a 
total  loss,  and  a  blazing  menace  to  the 
surrounding  waterfront  until  it  foundered, 
spreading  a  mass  of  flaming  oil  over  the 
water.  At  least  20.000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  belonging  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  went  up  in  the  smoke,  when  the 
barge  set  fire  to  two  tanks  near  the  docks, 
while  there  were  10.000  barrels  of  oii 
consumed  on  the  flaming  barge. 

Two  Fostoria,  O..  youths  died  Sept.  15 
of  injuries  received  when  a  homemade 
monoplane  in  which  they  were  flying- 
crashed  to  the  ground.  The  dead  are: 
Melvic  Hawkins,  seventeen,  senior  at  the 
Fostoria  high  school,  and  Michael  Kimes, 
twenty-three,  an  apprentice  bricklayer. 

At  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  Sept.  15.  five 
passengers  and  the  pilot  of  a  cabin  plane 
operated  by  the  Skyways.  Ltd.,  of  To- 
•onto.  crashed  to  their  deaths  less  than  two 
miles  from  the  landing  field.  An  explosion 
followed  and  several  of  the  bodies  were 
burned  almost  beyond  recognition. 

One  man  is  dead,  two  others  are  in  a 
critical  condition  and  about  80  persons 
are  recovering  from  lesser  injuries  and 
shock,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  five 
sewer  explosions  which  occurred  in  the 
downtown  section  of  Newburgh.  N.  Y., 
Sept.  16,  showering  the  crowded  streets 
with  splintered  glass  and  loosened  brick 
and  plaster.  In  some  cases  entire  walls 
caved  in,  and  fire  broke  out  in  several 
places  simultaneously,  adding  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  confusion  and  hampering  the 
work  of  rescue  and  relief.  The  explosions 
were  attributed  to  gas  imprisoned  in  a 
seventy-year-old  brick  sewer  by  the  back¬ 
ing  up  of  water  caused  by  an  unusually 


high  tide  in  the  Hudson  River.  The  dam¬ 
age  is  said  to  amount  to  $1,000,000. 

Capsized  by  the  swell  created  when  a 
7.430-ton  liner  slid  off  the  ways  in  the 
Hackensack  River  at  Kearny,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
16,  a  launch  pitched  her  eight  men  pass¬ 
engers  into  the  water.  Five  of  them  swam 
ashore  while  three  drowned.  The  liner, 
i he  American  Farmer,  of  the  American 
Merchant  Line,  had  been  in  the  Federal 
Shipyards  for  repairs.  The  eight  men  in 
the  launch,  all  employees  of  the  Federal 
Shipyards,  were  assigned  to  runs  lines 
from  the  vessel  in  dry  dock  to  the  towing 
craft. 

Severe  forest  fires  in  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  menaced  many  communities  Sept. 
16.  Forty  miles  southeast  of  Portland,  in 
the  Mount  Hood  national  forest,  19,000 
acres  were  burned  over  and  schools  and 
residences  destroyed.  Only  a  fortunate 
change  in  the  wind  saved  the  city  of 
Estacada,  35  miles  southeast  of  Portland, 
from  destruction.  The  communities  of 
La  Barre,  Garfield,  Ladee  and  Fenton 
were  hit  hard  by  the  same  fire  that  men¬ 
aced  Estacada.  Properity  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  $120,000  was  done  by  the  flames. 
This  loss  included  destruction  of  the  La 
Barre  Inn.  a  summer  resort  valued  at 
$50,000;  the  R.  Thomas  Cater  ranch, 
valued  at  $10,000.  and  a  $30,000  crop  of 
ginseng ;  the  $10,000  P.  L.  Anderson  Sum¬ 
mer  home,  two  selioolhouses  and  several 
other  residences  and  ranch  buildings. 

Thirteen  persons,  eleven  of  them  fire¬ 
men,  were  overcome  by  smoke,  $400,000 
damage  was  caused  and  the  crew  of  the 
collier  Plymouth  was  nearly  driven  into 
mutiny  by  fear  at  Portland.  Me.,  Sept.  16 
when  fire  destroyed  a  huge  sulphur  ware¬ 
house  on  Portland’s  waterfront.  Besides 


the  warehouse,  seventeen  loaded  coal  cars 
and  two  box  cars  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  were  burned  and  the  collier  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $30,000. 

An  hour’s  steady  rain  and  a  fortunate 
shift  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  Sept. 
17  saved  thousands  of  acres  in  the  Ven¬ 
tura  oil  field,  near  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
from  destruction  by  a  forest  and  brush  fire 
which  had  already  done  damage  estimated 
at  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  in  the 
mountains  and  canyons  back  of  Ventura 
and  Santa  Paula.  The  fire  started  near 
Santa  Paula  mineral  springs.  A  broken 
high  tension  wire  is  reported  to  have 
started  the  conflagration  which,  under 
the  100  degree  heat  and  high  east  wind 
prevalent  there  almost  instantly  swept  out 
of  control.  A  10.000  barrel  oil  reservoir 
tank  was  reached  by  the  fire  and  for  a 
time  the  town  of  Santa  Paula  was  threat¬ 
ened.  Fortunately  the  tank  melted  down 
and  the  oil  burned  on  the  ground  instead 
of  exploding.  One  .hundred  oil  wells  had 
already  beeu  burned  and  50  more  were  in 
jeopardy.  Conscription  of  the  fire  fighters 
from  all  towns  in  the  vicinity  was  in 
progress  for  hours,  and  these  were  rushed 
to  the  fire  lines  as  fast  as  they  were 
drafted  .  One  man  was  killed,  one  serious¬ 
ly  injured  and  six  others  burned  slightly. 
Norman  Deems,  a  Forest  Service  official, 
who  was  reconnoitering  the  fire  area  by 
motorcycle,  plunged  into  a  truck  on  a 
smoke-obscured  road  and  died  soon  after. 
Tom  Lopez,  an  oil  worker,  was  burned 
seriously  as  his  car  rounded  a  bend  and 
was  caught  in  the  flames. 

A  heat  wave  of  terriffic  intensity  en¬ 
gulfed  Southern  California  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  day,  Sept.  17,  registering  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  temperature  of  90  degrees  at 
5  A.  M.  in  Los  Angeles  and  rising  to  99 
during  the  afternoon.  Inland  sections 
were  a  veritable  furnace,  with  weather 
reports  showinng  a  variation  of  from  104 
to  115.  An  explanation  by  the  Federal 
forecaster  for  the  area  stated  that  a  wind 
blowing  from  the  Death  Valley  and  Mo¬ 
jave  Desert  regions  toward  the  sea  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  two  days  had  transferred 
the  fiery  heat  of  the  desert  almost  bodily. 

Henry  II.  Tollman,  32,  pilot  of  the 
New  York  to  Boston  night  air  mail  plane, 
was  burned  to  death  Sept.  17  when  his 
plane  crashed  and  burst  into  flames  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Lamentation,  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  about  eight  miles  south  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  mail  was  destroyed. 

WASHINGTON.— Two  of  the  10,000- 
ton  American  cruisers  in  the  15-cruiser 
bill  fought  out  and  passed  by  Congress 
last  Winter  have  been  lopped  off  the  exist¬ 
ing  navy  building  program  in  the  naval 
limitation  agreement  reached  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  as  announced 
Sept.  16.  The  five-power  naval  confer- 
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after  the  New  Year  and  not  in  December 
as  previously  announced,  designed  to 
bring  equality  between  the  British  and 
American  war  fleets  by  1936  and  reduce 
navies  of  other  powers  in  proportions 
will  not  only  eliminate  two  of  the  Ameri’ 
can  10.000-ton  craft,  but  decide  the  fate 
of  three  other  10,000-ton  cruisers  in  the 
existing  program. 

Harry  M  Blackmer,  self-exiled  oil  man 
was  fined  $60,000  in  the  District  of  r0 
lumbia  Supreme  Court  Sept.  17  on  two 
charges  of  contempt  growing  out  of  his 
failure  to  obey  subpoenas  to  appear  as 
witness  in  the  trial  of  Harry  F  Sin 
clair  and  Albert  B.  Fall.  The  fine  was 
assessed  by  Justice  Frederick  L.  Siddons 
after  two  days  of  argument  on  pleas  filed 
on  Mr.  Black  me  r’s  behalf  by  George  Gor¬ 
don  Battle.  New  York  City  attorney.  Mr 
Battle  noted  an  appeal,  and  Justice  Sid¬ 
dons  set  a  $1,000  supercedas  bond.  While 
the  supercedas  bond  is  nominal,  Owen  T 
Roberts,  special  oil  prosecutor  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  explained  that  the  government 
pending  the  perfection  and  hearin" 
or  the  appeal,  will  continue  to  hold 
$100,000  worth  of  Blaekmer’s  Liberty 
bonds  which  were  seized  by  the  United 
States  Marshal  following  tho  institution 
ot  the  first  contempt  case.  The  seizure 
was  made  under  the  Walsh  act  of  1926 
which  provides  for  the  seizure  and  sub¬ 
poenas  on  American  citizens  residing 
abroad,  and  further  provides  that  if  they 
fail  to  appear  a  $100,000  levy  can  be 
made  on  them. 

Despite  an  indicated  deficit  of  $1  700  - 
000  in  the  operation  of  the  domestic  air 
mail  system  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
the  Postoffice  Department  has  no  thought 
of  curtailing  this  service,  W.  Irving  Glo- 
\rer,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  announced  Sept.  17.  Mr.  Glover  said 
that,  based  upon  figures  for  July,  the  op¬ 
erating  costs  of  the  air  mail  system  would 
reach  $15,000,000.  while  the  total  ap¬ 
propriation  for  this  purpose  was  only 
$13,300,000.  The  forthcoming  series  of 
conferences  between  postal  officials  and 
operators  of  the  24  domestic  air  mail 
routes  is  expected  to  result  in  rate  re¬ 
adjustments  which  will  save  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  least  $3,000,000  in  the  costs  of 
the  service  this  year  and  thus  enable  op¬ 
eration  within  the  appropriation. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Cana¬ 
dian  wheat  pool  has  been  a  real  “bull” 
factor  in  the  world  market.  Henry  Wise, 
president  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Al¬ 
berta,  said  at  Calgary.  Sept.  12.  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  1929  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce.  “If 
Canada,  with  its  limited  amount  of  wheat 
could  exercise  a  real  influence  over  Avorld 
prices,  it  would  seem  evident  that  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  uni\rersal  pooling  sys¬ 
tem  of  selling  would  enable  the  farmer  to 
get  the  actual  A’alue  of  wheat  as  compared 
with  the  prices  he  had  to  pay.”  he  added. 

Commissioner  Set  P.  8torrs  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has.  refused  to  endorse  an  appeal  to  the 
T  nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  the  Florida  Citrus  Growers’  Clearing 
House  Association  for  revision  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  quarantine  against  Florida  fruits. 
Sale  of  the  fruits  in  Alabama  is  pro¬ 
hibited  under  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly 
regulations.  The  Florida  officials  are 
seeking  to  have  the  quarantine  modified  to 
alloAA7  the  shipment  from  the  infested 
area  of  fruits  subjected  to  a  cold  storage 
treatment  which,  they  say.  destroys 
larvae  of  the  fly.  Commissioner  Storrs 
said  he  was  unaware  of  such  a  process 
for  treating  fruits,  and  until  it  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Federal  authorities  he  would 
not  approve  the  proposal. 

Tho  Federal  Horticultural  Board  was 
assailed  $ept.  13  at  Ncav  York  as  being 
“high-handed,”  “discriminatory.”  and  in 
need  of  “being  brought  to  terms”  in  the 
administration  of  the  imported  plant 
quarantine  by  florists  and  nurserymen 
from  the  metropolitan  area  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Merchants’  Association  Committee 
on  plant  quarantines  and  their  adminis¬ 
tration.  They  declared  they  AA’ere  hearti¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  a  clause  in  a  pending  tariff 
bill  which  would  take  away  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  the  too  wide  dis¬ 
criminatory  poAvers  he  is  now  said  to  pos¬ 
sess  in  the  matter  of  quarantines  on 
plants  “for  fear  they  may  be  infested  with 
insect  pests  or  infected  Avitli  plant  dis¬ 
eases.”  After  several  speakers  were 
heard,  the  majority  of  horticulturists 
present  registered  themselves  in  favor  of 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  to 
quarantining  only  those  plants  proved  in¬ 
fected  or  infested.  John  II.  Love,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Merchants’  Association  Com¬ 
mittee.  told  the  horticulturists  that  . in  all 
probability,  after  an  executive  session  of 
the  committee,  that  body  Avould  recom¬ 
mend  to  its  parent  organization  to  favor 
the  restrictive  interpretation  of  the  clause. 
The  speakers,  mostly  from  NeAV  Jersey, 
maintained  that  despite  the  quarantine 
a  favored  feAV  could  import  plants  when¬ 
ever  they  Avanted  to.  Those  in  the  orchid 
raising  field  particularly  objected  to  the 
restriction  placed  upon  them  by  the  quar¬ 
antines.  which  in  turn,  caused  interstate 
quarantines,  on  account  of  the  Asiatic- 
beetle.  a  non-eeonomie  pest,  having,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  speakers,  “not  done  16 
cents’  worth  of  damage  in  16  years,  nor 
would  it  do  so  in  the  next  600  years.” 


What  we  wonder  when  Ave  read  about 
these  here  horseshoe-pitching  contests  is 
where  they  get  the  horseshoes. — Chicago 
Tribune. 
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The  Blinded  Sphinx 

I  am  sending  a  moth  and  some  of  its 
eo«s.  The  first  night  in  captivity  it  laid 
over  50  eggs.  What  kind  of  moth  is  it, 
and  is  it  harmful  or  not?  A.  P.  M. 

The  handsome  moth  sent  by  A.  P.  M. 
was  one  of  the  sphinx  moths  or  hawk 
moths  as  they  are  often  called.  This  par¬ 
ticular  one  is  known  as  the  ‘“blinded” 
sphinx.  Its  eyes  are  large  enough  and 
probably  see  well  enough,  but  the  circular 
spot  on  each  hind  wing  is  very  dark,  with 
the  bluish  center  almost  shut  out  or  blind¬ 
ed  by  the  surrounding  darker  part.  The 
caterpillars  of  this  sphinx  moth  feed  on 
various  plants  of  the  rose  family,  but  I 
have  never  known  them  to  become  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  cause  noticeable  injury. 

There  are.  however,  two  large  sphinx 
moths,  the  caterpillars  of  which  are  often 
injurious.  One  of  them  is  the  parent  of 
the  large  green  “worms'*  often  found  on 
tomato  plants,  while  the  other  is  the 
parent  of  a  similar  green  caterpillar  some 
three  inches  long  which  often  proves  a 
serious  pest  of  tobacco  plants.  G.  w.  h. 


Spray  Danger  on  Hay 

During  June,  we  cut  some  hay  in  a 
neighboring  orchard.  The  day  before  the 
owner  sprayed  his  trees,  which  caused 
some  of  the  waste  material  to  fall  on  the 
hay  from  the  trees.  Would  this  harm  the 
live  stock,  if  fed  to  them?  b.  w. 

If  the  spray  was  arsenical,  as  we 
assume,  there  is  an  element  of  danger, 
depending  on  how  much  drip  there  was. 
Ordinarily  after  a  rain  has  fallen  people 
are  not  afraid  to  use  such  hay,  as  spray 
is  commonly  applied.  As  the  question  is 
stated,  we  should  feel  some  hesitation 
about  it. 


Delphinium  Crown  Rot 

Wliat  information  can  you  give  me 
relative  to  a  disease  that  has  affected  my 
Delphiniums?  The  first  appearance  of 
the  trouble  was  the  wilting  of  the  tops 
and  same  turning  yellow,  but  evidently 
the  trouble  originated  at  the  roots  which 
appear  as  if  they  have  been  rotting.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  has  been  some  fungus 
disease  at  the  roots,  and  it  has  run 
through  my  Delphiniums  like  wildfire.  It 
has  only  attacked  the  two  and  three-year- 
old  plants — last  Fall's  seedlings  have  not 
been  attacked  and  are  growing  vigorously. 

New  Jersey.  w.  G.  n. 

It  is  evident  from  your  description  that 
you  have  in  mind  the  crown  rot  disease. 
This  is  caused  by  a  fungus  that  goes  by 
the  name  of  Sclerotia.  This  disease  is  one 
that  is  rather  difficult  to  control  and  re¬ 
quires  some  rather  close  attention  to  the 
affected  plant.  The  soil  should  be  re¬ 
moved  around  the  affected  plant  so  as  to 
let  the  crown  dry  out.  At  the  same  time 
the  diseased  crown  should  be  watered  with 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  in  2,000  parts  of  water. 
This  poison  can  be  obtained  from  drug 
stores  put  up  in  special  tablets  that  are 
so  made  that  one  tablet  in  a  pint  of 
water  will  make  a  one  to  1.000  solution. 
If  you  use  one  tablet  in  a  quart  of  water 
you  will  have  the  required  strength,,  for 
watering  the  soil  about  the  Delphinium. 
This  treatment  should  be  repeated  about 
three  times  at  weekly  intervals. 

If  the  weather  is  dry  it  will  be  well 
to  water  the  plants  also,  because  under 
such  conditions  the  corrosive  sublimate 
treatment  may  injure  the  plant. 

If  the  plants  are  badly  affected,  of 
course,  such  treatment  will  not  do  any 
good  because  this  is  not  a  cure  for  heavi¬ 
ly  infested  plants,  but  is  rather  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  on 
plants  that  are  not  seriously  affected. 

A  similar  disease  produced  by  a  fun¬ 
gus  belonging  to  the  same  group  attacks 
Iris,  and  lias  been  controlled  by  working 
land  plaster  into  the  soil  about  the 
ground.  So  far  as  I  know  this  .treat¬ 
ment  has  never  been  used  on  Delphinium, 
but  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  this  meth¬ 
od  may  be  of  benefit  and  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  be  tried.  c\  t.  GREGORY. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 


Don’t  Sow  Smutty  Wheat 

It  is  often  difficult  to  detect  smut  in 
wheat  after  thrashed.  So  it  is  the  wisest 
and  safest  plan  to  treat  all  seed  wheat 
for  smut  before  seeding  if  it  doesn’t  show 
any  sign  of  smut.  The  following  process 
is  effective  as  well  as  inexpensive : 

Make  a  solution  by  mixing  formalin 
with  water  in  the  proportion  of  four 
ounces  of  formalin  to  10  gallons  of  water. 
Clean  off  a  space  in  a  shed  or  on  the  barn 
floor  and  sprinkle  with  this  solution. 
Spread  the  grain  quite  thin  over  this 
space  and  also  sprinkle  it  with  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Then  sweep  the  grain  into  a  pile 
and  cover  with  old  bags  or  something 
similar.  Let  remain  in  this  condition 
three  or  four  hours  so  that  the  fumes  in 
the  solution  will  thoroughly  penetrate  the 
grain.  Now  spread  the  grain  again,  and 
;<s  soon  as  the  grains  do  not  stick  to¬ 
gether.  it  is  ready  for  seeding.  Ten  or 
12  gallons  of  the  solution  will  treat  about 
15  or  20  bushels  of  wheat.  Soxv  good 
seed  and  free  of  smut,  as  ‘“smutty”  wheat 
will  not  sell  for  much,  and  is  valueless  as 
tar  as  making  a  first-class  flour  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

I  find  it  best  not  to  seed  wheat  until 


after  the  first  killing  frost  if  one  wishes 
to  avoid  the  great  damage  done  by  the 
Hessian  fly.  Of  course  this  is  for  Fall- 
seeded  wheat.  W.  H.  H. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Ya. 


Weed  Control 

What  is  the  law  on  letting  weeds  go 
to  seed?  I  have  a  neighbor  who  does  not 
work  his  land  at  all;  it  is  all  foul,  with 
wild  carrot,  buck-eye,  daisy  and  chicory. 
I  have  asked  him  twice  to  mow  it.  but  he 
has  not  done  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  penalty’  of  $25  for  allowing 
them  to  go  to  seed.  I  went  to  see  a  law¬ 
yer,  and  told  him  I  understood  there  was 
a  law  against  it.  and  that  the  one  who 
made  the  complaint  got  half  of  the  fine. 
He  said  that  w’as  a  new  one  to  him.  He 
looked  in  law  book  but  say’s  he  cannot 
find  any  such  law.  I  do  not  want  the 
money,  but  I  do  want  the  weeds  cut. 

New  York.  c.  l.  s. 

The  lawyer  you  consulted  is  right  in 
reference  to  weeds.  There  is  a  provision, 
•however,  in  the  village  law  requiring  the 
owner  of  property  within  the  village  to 
cut  all  noxious  weeds,  long  grass  and 
other  rank  growths.  n.  t. 


Wormy  Apples 

I  am  troubled  with  my  apples  dropping 
off  too  soon ;  lots  of  them  have  worms 
through  the  center.  If  you  know  any 


kind  of  spray  that  will  help  me  will 
you  let  me  know  what  it  is  and  when  to 
use  it?  C.  E.  G. 

Rhode  Island. 

This  is  the  codling  worm.  The  only 
treatment  is  to  poison  the  worm  before 
it  enters  the  apple.  Many  eggs  are  laid 
by  the  moth  at  the  time  the  young  apples 
are  starting  to  form.  If  a  poisonous 
spray  is  applied  then,  the  hatching  worm 
will  get  enough  of  it  to  stop  them  before 
entering  the  apple.  If  that  were  all  there 
is  to  it  control  would  be  easy,  but  there 
are  many  eggs  laid  later,  making  what  is 
known  as  “side  worms.”  because  they’ 
enter  at  other  places  than  the  calyx  end. 
So  later  spraying  is  needed,  and  some  find 
it  necessary  to  use  as  many  as  six  appli¬ 
cations. 


Analyzing’  Soil 

If  I  had  my  soil  analyzed,  could  I  find 
out  what  fertilizer  to  use  to  bring  it  back 
so  that  good  crops  could  again  be  raised? 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  M.  s. 

Analyzing  soil  is  of  some  use  at  times, 
but  is  i\ot  of  so  much  value  as  might  be 
expected.  A  field  is  not  like  a  grain  bin 
into  which  a  certain  amount  of  plant  food 
can  be  put,  with  the  certainty  that  it 
will  all  be  measured  out  into  the  crops 
grown.  Weather  and  leaching  have  much 
to  say  about  this.  We  have  to  apply  rea¬ 
sonable  amounts  of  the  various  ingre¬ 


dients  crops  take  from  the  land.  A  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  analyzes  around  4  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  8  of  phosphoric  acid  and  7 
of  potash  makes  a  fairly  good  balance  for 
most  soils. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  the  soil  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  vegetable  matter,  it.  is  necessary 
to  get  some  of  that  material  in  it.  either 
as  stable  manure  or  by  plowing  under 
green  crops.  Special  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  clover  in  the  rotation  as 
that  is  a  real  soil  improver. 

Another  material  quite  likely  to  be 
needed  is  lime.  A  ton  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  the  acre  will  be  found  useful. 


A  Bushel  of  Grapes 

I  would  like  to  find  out  what  a  bushel 
of  grapes  should  weigh  or  if  there  is  a 
standard  weight  for  same.  c.  g.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Grapes  with  stems  on  will  weight  from 
40  to  48  lbs.  per  bushel  as  a  rule.  We  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  law  about  Ibis, 
and  think  it  a  mistake  to  sell  by  the 
bushel.  Weight  is  the  only  plan  that  is 
at  all  satisfactory,  unless  arrangement 
is  made  to  take  them  by  the  basket  even 
or  heaping  full  as  may  be  planned. 


“At  the  circus  there  was  a  girl  who 
rode  beneath  the  horse,  on  the  horse's 
neck,  and  almost  on  his  tail.”  “That's 
nothing.  I  did  all  that  the  first  time  I 
rode  a  horse.” — Beckenham  Journal. 


d,On  the  Willson  Brothers  Dairy  Farm  in  South  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Soeouy  products  are  used  to  operate  this  har¬ 
row  as  tcell  as  many  other  hinds  of  farm  machinery. 


F 


For  Harvesting  tlie  Crops  of 

New  York  and  New  England 
. . .  you’ll  find  Socony  on  the  job 


From  the  fruit  farms  of  Western  New  York  and  the  dairy  farms  of 
Central  New  York  and  New  England,  to  the  potato  farms  in  Maine 
and  Long  Island,  you’ll  find  Socony  products  operating  tractors,  trucks, 
harrows,  reapers,  harvesters  and  other  farm  machinery. 

Many  thrifty  farmers  start  their  equipment  with  Socony  Special  Gasoline 
because  it  insures  quicker  starting,  greater  power  and  fuel  economy. 

For  lubricating  this  machinery  they  are  using  Socony  Aircraft  Oil  and 
the  recommended  grades  of  Socony  Motor  Oil. 

Among  the  products  we  make  especially  for  farm  work  are: 

Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  Eureka  Harness  Oil  Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil 

Socony  Household  Oil  Socony  Turex  Oil  (For  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines) 

Mica  Axle  Grease  Socony  Disinfectant  Socony  Motor  Oil  Socony  Gasoline  &  Special  Gasoline 

Socony  990A-Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil 

SOCONY 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  FARMS 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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/  Sold  My 
Business  to 
Become  a 

WATKINS 

Dealer! 

—Now  I  own  my  home 
— Have  a  good  ban\  account 
—A  fine  business  car 
•—A  dandy  pleasure  car 

I  ONLY  WISH  I  HAD  DONE 
IT  SOONER 

Wilson  Averages 

$60*00 

a  Week 

SUPPLYING 
FARM  TRADE 

Several  established 
routes  open 


F.  E.  WILSON,  Mass. 

(Address  on  Request) 


Up  to  1908  I  worked  in  a  grocery  store; 
at  $14.00  a  week.  In  1908  I  opened  up  a 
meat  business  of  my  own,  and  stayed  in  it 
until  1914,  when  I  took  a  Watkins  Contract. 
I  only  wish  that  I  had  made  the  change 
sooner. 

My  Watkins  business  enabled  me  to  pay 
for  a  fine  home,  a  car  for  business  and  one  for 
pleasure.  I  have  some  good  investments  in 
stocks,  and  I  also  own  a  clean  stock  of  goods. 
I  personally  do  not  know  of  any  business 
that  will  bring  such  splendid  results. 


You  do  not  need  capital  or  J"“  -  —  —  —  —  —  —  -  —  —  —  —.m 

experience.  This  mighty  ten 

million  dollar  Company  will  I  '  would  like  to  know  how  Wilson  did  it. 

back  you — but  you  must  be  a  |  Send  me  complete  information  free, 
man  of  good  habits,  honest 

and  ambitious  to  get  ahead.  *  Your  Name . . . . 

Long -Established  Farm  J  Address . - . - 

Users  Will  WelcomeYou  .  . . - . . 

)  I 

If  you  want  success  like  this  I  The  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY 

Mail  Coupon  at  Once  t  230  Johnson  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PULLING 
riuncj  STUMPS 


Send  today  for  Big  tree  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul- 
s.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  land 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps 
for  neighbors.  Rip- 
logle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000in  spare  time. 

It’s  easy.  Write  quick 

_ HERCULES  MFG.  CO.. 

1  430.29th  Str.,Centerville,lowa 


Catalogue 
Sent  Free 


BIG  BARGAINS! 
BUGGIES  and 
WAGONS  Sold 

Direct  from  our  factory  to 
you.  The  largest  in  United 
Staten  selling  direct 
from  factory  to  you. 

A  large  saving  from 
$26  00  to  $60.00. 

SPLIT  HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
Dept.  B2 

Lawrenceburg,  Ind, 


Faulty  Fireplaces 

made  to  give  double  heat 
without  smoke 

W  ith  a  Heatilator  it  now  costs  very  little 
to  remodel  a  faulty  fireplace  so  that  it  will 
burn  with  double  heat  and  no  smoke. 

Heatilator 
Fireplace  Unit 

This  double-wall  metallic 
form,  set  into  the  masonry, 
positively  assures  perfect 
design,  construction  and 
operation.  Gives  extra 
heat  from  same  fuel  by 
utilizing  heat  otherwise 
wasted.  Fully  guaranteed.  ■ 

Through  your  dealer  or 
direct  we  will  gladly  tell  \ 
just  how  the  remodeling  As  delivered,  ready 
can  be  handled,  and  the  to  install.  Saves  its 
■  .  .  yi r  •.  own  cost  in  new 

approximate  cost.  Write  con st  ruction  or  re- 

for  folder  R.  Mail  coupon  modeling.  Assures 

r  fireplace  satisfac- 

today.  non . 

Heatilator  Company 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dept.  557 

Heatilator  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y-,  Dept.  557 

Please  send  folder  R,  without  charge  or 
obligation  We  are  planning:  to  [build  or  re¬ 
model — which?] fireplaces. 


N  ,»me 


FORDS  hamTler 


By  tbc  makers  of 
FORDS 
MILKERS 


and  up 


Saving 


20% 
on  Feed 


Grinds  grain.hay, fod¬ 
der  or  roughage  to  any 
fineness  wanted; 
operated  by  all 
farm-size  trac¬ 
tors.  Latest  i  m- 
proved  construc¬ 
tion.  Made  of  heavy 
R"  boiler  plate.  Double  row 
Timken  Bearings  each  side, 
pulleys,  chrome  nickel  steel  hammers.  Dust- 
proof.  Will  1  ast  years  without  repairs.  Low  in 
price,  but  high'  n  quality. 

Sena  for  FREE  circular  HJ  - 


MYERS -SHERMAN  COMPANY 


213  N.  Desplaines  St. 


CHICAGO 


His  Motor 
Balked  Until — 


A  road  contractor  in  New  England 
bought  a  grader  powered  with  a  Fordson 
motor. 

It  didn't  work  right- — the  motor  refused 
to  pick  up  quickly  when  the  load  went  on — 
because  of  faulty  governing  control. 

After  trying  two  other  governors  the 
problem  of  power  when  needed,  was  solved 
with  a  Pickering  Governor. 

In  fact  the  problem  was  so  well  solved 
that  the  contractor  ordered  two  more  ma¬ 
chines  provided  they  were  Pickering  Gov¬ 
ernor  equipped. 

Put  a  Pickering  Governor  on  your  trac¬ 
tor.  Then  you  are  sure  of  plenty"  of  power, 
instantly  available,  smaller 
fuel  bills  and  longer  tractor 
life. 

Pickering  Governors  are 
built  for  McCormick-Deer- 
ing,  Huber  “Super  Four,” 
Rumely  "Oil  Pull,”  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Twin  City,  Hart- 
Parr,  Fordson  and  all  other 
tractors. 

Clip  coupon  for  free  pam¬ 
phlet  which  tells  how  Pick¬ 
ering  Governors  add  20  to 
25%  more  power,  save  3  to 
5  gallons  of  fuel  a  day,  do 
away  with  engine  racing. 


j  The  Pickering  Governor  Co..  Portland,  Conn.”j 
Send  me  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  79M.  , 


I  Name  . 
I  Address 
!  Tractor 


I 

I 

I 

I 


September  28,  1929 

News  from  a  Pennsylvania  Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Horticulturist  I  am  indebted  to  a  farmerette  from 

Sept.  13,  1929.- — It  has  been  demon-  New  England  for  some  interesting  point- 
strated  that  it  was  yet  possible  for  rain  €rs  011  the  influence  of  the  moon,  it 
to  fall  in  our  county.  After  the  driest  seems  that  beans  planted  in  the  dark  of 
July  and  August  on  record  since  1900,  the  moon  simply  refuse  to  climb  a  pole 
(that  is  as  far  back  as  the  local  weather  while  the  same  beaus  planted  iu  the  light 
station  goes,)  about  two  inches  of  rain  ot  the  moon  climb  gayly  as  high  as  they 
have  fallen.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  can-  Now  I  know  why  my  Lima  beans 
penetrated  much  except  in  low  places,  yet  waved  their  tendrils  around  in  the  air 
some  of  the  peaches  and  apples  are  crack-  blind  as  bats  and  refused  to  climb,  even 
ing  open.  The  showers  loosened  the  Me-  when  aided  to  find  the  poles. 

Intosh  in  a  hurry  and  we  got  them  in  just  Calvin  did  dread  to  start  for  school 
before  a  wind  storm.  The  McIntosh  are  but  he  had  to  come  to  it,  just  as  manv 
light  in  yield  and  only  fairly  colored ;  other  youngsters  made  their  initial  start 
their  size  is  just  medium,  but  large  enough,  this  year.  Some  time  ago  he  came  run 
Grimes  was  picked  today — Friday  the  nmg  in  and  said,  “Mamma,  it  tells  on  the 
13tli — together  with  Winter  Banana,  schoolhouse  that  school  will  not  start  un- 
Botli  varieties  were  dropping  and  we  were  1  i.n.ow  time.” 

amost  drowned  getting  them  in  before  the  This  because  he  had  heard  us  say  that 
rain  became  too  heavy.  It  isn’t  clear  why  ae  would  not  have  to  go  when  it  was 
the  Kings  are  still  hanging  firmly  attached  storming,  but  snowstorms  are  many  weeks 
since  they  have  been  known  to  be  on  the  away  an^  school  started  on  time,  so  he 
trees  one  night  and  on  the  ground  the  bad  to  go.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  his  life 
next  day.  They  may  do  so  yet.  Secondary  aiMl  means  the  first  step  of  a  long  road 
growth  has  been  forced  out  on  some  trees,  which  we  hope  will  lead  to  a  degree  from 
— the  bright  green  tips  stand  out  strik-  a  university  in  time.  The  old  days  when 
ingly  against  the  darker  older  foliage.  an  eighth  grade  education  was  sufficient 
The  raspberries  are  also  growing  vigor-  [°  carry  a  man  through  life  have  gone 
ously  once  more.  by.  Our  children  are  facing  stiller  com- 

Our  peach  season  was  a  success,  al-  Petition  than  we  had  to  face,  and  an 
though  the  crop  was  only  fair.  People  education  often  means  the  difference  be- 
paid  an  average  of  $2q75  for  Elberta  and  tween  drudgery  and  poverty,  or  eom- 
Belle,  when  they  could  get  the  same  varie-  paratively  easy  work  and  affluence.  We 
ties — shipped  in — in  town  for  $1.50.  Ori-  wtuT  0ur  boys  to  respect  honest  toil  never 
ental  fruit  moth  and  bruises  are  the  an-  be  ashamed  of  calloused  hands  or  over- 
swer,  since  most  of  the  imported  peaches  atIs:  but  we  also  want  them  to  be 
were  under  either  or  both  of  these  head-  eQuipped  to  face  the  problems  of  life  with 
ings.  The  worms  will  probably  be  more  adequate  preparation.  It.  is,  though,  a 
of  a  problem  here  next  season,  as  the  heart  wrench  to  see  the  baby  trudging 
oriental  moth  is  becoming  established  in  away  down  the  road  with  dinner  pail  and 
the  orchard.  book,  because  it  means  the  end  of  baby- 

The  varying  growth  habit  of  some  of  bood.  He  gains  immeasurably  but  we 
the  red  raspberries  is  striking  at  this  l°se  our  baby  boy  with  his  sweet  inno- 
time  of  the  year, — the  sprawling  Lloyd  cence.  Other  fathers  and  mothers  will 
George,  Cuthbert  standing  up  a  little  have  110  difficulty  in  understanding  as  we 
better,  and  the  Viking,  Latham,  Ontario  all  [eel  alike  with  these  children  of  ours, 
and  King  upright  and  strong.  Latham  is  _  We  picked  our  early  grapes  today,  hav- 
bearing  a  light  Fall  crop,  while  Lloyd  ing  only  a  few,  yet  many  more  than  last 
George,  supposed  to  have  tendencies  along  year.  We  do  not  raise  the  Champion 
this  line  as  a  so-called  everbearer,  has  grapes  as  my  conscience  will  not  allow 
not  even  one  berry  in  sight.  Ranere  (St.  me  to  foist  on  people  such  a  poor  quality 
Regis)  with  its  comparatively  weak  fruit,  but  many  of  our  neighbors  do  raise 
growth,  has  produced  about  a  small  dish-  them  and  thus  ruin  the  market  for  later 
ful  of  fruit  twice  a  week  even  with  no  *nd  better  grapes.  Ours  are  Moore’s  Early, 
rain  and  is  still  blossoming.  Its  resistance  which  come  a  couple  weeks  before  tlie 
to  the  virus  diseases  is  its  strong  feature.  Concord,  and  are  equal  in  quality. 
All  the  above  are  plants  set  this  Spring  Campbell  has  very  large  bunches  but  the 
and  all  show  the  effects  of  dry  weather.  fault  of  having  many  small,  green  ber- 
Before  proceeding  any  further,  the  ries  mixed  in  with  the  large  ripe  ones  so 
writer  must  pause  to  pay  his  respects  to  we  do  not  raise  it.  I  have  often  wished 
the  Summer  Itambo  apple.  The  tree  is  to  try  out  the  Scuppernong  as  it  is  surely 
large  and  healthy,  aud  the  large,  flat  one  of  the  best  table  grapes  but  I  fear 
'fruits  are  fairly  resistant  to  scab  and  are  the  vines  would  winter-kill  so  far  north, 
of  excellent  quality  for  eating  or  sauce.  I  have  seen  Scuppernong  grapevines  or 
These  apples  sized  in  spite  of  the  dry  rather  a  vine,  which  covered  a  trellis 
weather,  and  are  selling  nicely  at  $3.75  reaching  over  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  acre, 
a  bushel.  The  housewives  like  them  be-  and  having  grapes  on  every  part,  although’ 
cause  they  cook  quickly  almost  as  soon  they  grew  singly  instead  of  bunching, 
as  they  become  heated,  and  also  because  We  have  a  few  vines  of  Catawba,  a  red 
a  few  pared  are  enough,  since  they  ax-e  grape  very  late,  large  and  having  a  wild 
very  large,  running  from  three  to  four  taste,  but  those  are  only  for  home  use. 
inches  this  season.  This  variety  is  one  Concord  is  ripening  fast  and  will  be  ripe 
of  the  most  popular  sox-ts  in  this  State  weeks  ahead  of  last  yeai\  We  sympa- 
everywhere  it  is  grown  and  known.  thize  with  the  eastern  pea  growers  who 

A  Pennsylvania  man  has  an  everbear-  must  meet  the  competition  of  the  West, 

ing  Clapp  Favorite  pear  tree.  The  tree  We,  too,  have  been  almost  ruined  by  Cali- 
hlooms  at  the  normal  time  and  makes  its  fornia  grape  growers,  who  flood  our  home 
growth  as  usual.  After  the  terminals  at-  markets,  often  underselling  us  to  the  ex- 
tain  a  length  of  three  to  four  inches,  some  tent  that  our  crops  are  marketed  at  a 
of  them  blossom  and  set  fruit  which,  ruinous  xxrice.  Of  late  the  West  has  be- 

however,  never  get  the  necessary  time  to  gun  to  ship  raspberries  in  carloads,  and 

mature  before  frosts.  These  fruits  of  the  thus  are  competing  with  us,  while  Illi- 
second  crop  ai-e  apparently  normal,  except  nois,  Georgia  and  Indiana  have  gone  so 
that  they  have  such  a  long  stem  thi-ee  to  heavily  into  the  peach  business  that  we 
four  inches  which  may  have  a  few  tiny  face  a  heavy  loss  of  our  peach  crops.  It 
leaves  on  it.  The  tree  makes  fair  growth,  is  getting  to  be  a  problem  about  what  to 
seems  to  be  healthy,  bears  regularly  as  raise  in  order  to  avoid  this  heavy  com- 
could  be  expected,  and  has  been  setting  petition  from  other  sections.  Manufac- 
the  light  second  crop  for  at  least  three  turers  meet  this  situation  by  combining 
years.  Other  pears  adjacent  are  normal  many  plants  under  one  management,  and 
in  habit.  There  seems  to  have  been  more  thus  avoiding  competing  in  the  same  ter- 
than  usual  Summer  blooming  of  fruit  ritory,  but  farmers  are  still  back  in  the 
trees  this  yeai*.  old  cutthroat  game  of  ruining  each  other 

Some  persons  have  wished  to  know  through  xinderselling  in  each  others’  mar- 
whether  parapin  wax  was  an  actual  diff-  kets.  We  might  feel  some  better  if  we 
erent  substance  used  in  grafting  or  else  could  ship  our  products  west  into  their 
whether  it  was  a  typographical  error.  It  markets  but  obviously  that  is  impossible, 
is  a  proprietary  grafting  compound  com  I  often  wonder  why  they  do  not  stick  to 
posed  of  a  good  grade  of  paraffin  and  a  the  things  they  can  raise  so  well,  like 
small  amount  of  resin  of  some  kind  added  oranges,  raisins,  nuts  and  other  tropical 
to  give  elasticity  to  the  paraffin.  The  fruits  and  leave  our  markets  alone  with 
writer  has  never  used  it,  although  it  seems  ggs,  peas,  raspberries,  grapes  and  peaches, 
to  have  some  promise.  We  cannot  raise  cotton,  but  Georgia  can. 

According  to  official  reports,  the  Jap-  We  cannot  raise  oranges  and  raisins  but 
anese  beetle  is  -now  but  40  miles  to  the  California  can.  Perhaps  we  should  go  into 
north  of  our  locality.  It  will  not  be  a  beef  cattle  and  hogs,  but  then  we  shall 
great  surprise  when  these  pests  are  with  be  competing  with  our  corn-belt  neigh- 
us  also.  bors.  Colorado  melons,  Idaho  potatoes. 

What  promises  to  be  a  record  season  Georgia  peaches,  Iowa  hogs,  Illinois  eat- 
for  State  and  Federal  certification  of  tie  (finished  cattle),  Wisconsin  milk, 

grades  in  this  State  is,  now  under  way,  Washington  peas,  Oregon  raspberries,  yes, 
according  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  farming  is  a  great  business  if  you  do  not 
Markets.  The  demand  from  shippers  and  weaken.  With  it  all  we  still*  eat  three 
eanners  for  inspections  greatly  exceeds  times  a  day,  dress  well  enough,  go  to 

any  previous  year.  About  20  inspectors  places  and  see  things,  take  reading  mat- 
have  been  located  in  Adams,  Berks,  Cum-  ter,  and  enjoy  life  as  it  comes,  so  this  is 

berland  and  Franklin  Counties  for  peach  not  a  tale  of  woe  but  only  comment  on 

inspection  alone.  Tomato  and  apple  can-  changing  conditions. 

ning  is  under  way  in  Adams  and  York  It  is  boiling,  blistering,  blazing  hot. 
Counties  where  about  12  State  inspectoi’s  Labor  Day  is  over  and  the  Summer  peo- 
are  classifying  the  loads  of  px-oduce  dc-  pie  gone  home  for  which  we  are  thank- 
livered  by  the  growers.  The  growers  are  ful.  The  oldest  inhabitant  cannot  re¬ 
being  paid  by  the  eanners  according  to  member  when  it  rained  last,  but  cow 
the  quality  of  the  produce  received.  peas  are  ripe,  melons  are  sweet  as  sugar. 

On  the  basis  of  reports  from  growers  late  sweet  corn  juicy  and  fine,  succotash 
as  to  aci'eages  of  strawberries  planted  nade  with  fat  Lima  beans  and  sweet  corn, 
and  planned  for  the  1930  season,  the  pros-  plenty  of  green  corn  for  the  old  cow.  so 
pects  for  the  strawberry  growers  now  milk  is  plentiful.  Who  could  complain 
seem  to  be  better  than  at  any  time  since  especially  when  we  all  are  healthy  as  can 
1926,  says  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agri-  be,  even  though  it  is  hot  and  dry? 
cultural  Economies.  Growers  in  the  most  l.  b.  r. 

troubled  areas  are  preparing  for  substan-  • - 

tial  reduction  in  acreage,  the  intended  “Why  do  I  see  you  walking  so  much 
reduction  in  acreage  for  the  country  as  a  lately,  Fred?”  “I’m  reducing.”  “Redue- 
wlxole  amounting  to  seven  per  cent  below  ing?  Lord,  you’re  not  fat.  What  are 
the  197,000  acres  picked  in  1929.  you  reducing?”  “Expenses.”  —  Boston 

r.  h.  sudds  Transcript. 


Address  . 
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Early  to  Rise 

Two  major  eA'ents,  the  earthquake,  ami 
the  dragon  in  the  sky  at  dawn.  The  shak¬ 
ing  of  the  earth  passed  unnoted  by  many. 
Like  other  great  changes  it  was  too  sub¬ 
tle  to  be  detected  by  the  unprepared. 
Unless  one  happened  to  watching  a  dish 
of  liquid  the  rattling  of  the  windows 
could  easily  be  ascribed  to  the  passing 
of  a  heavy  truck.  But  as  it  came  at 
breakfast  'time,  the  public  sat  before  its 
coffee  cups;  for  days  afterward  stories  of 
rocking  beds  and  rolling  casters  vied  with 
impressions  of  the  rumbling  sound  that 
ran  as  a  sort  of  accompaniment.  A 
woman  who  lives  in  a  large  stone  house 
said  that,  it  was  a  cry,  a  strange  whining 
cry.  Fancy  drinking  coffee  that  had  been 
slopped  by  an  earthquake  into  the  saucer 
below !  Man  suddenly  found  himself  as 
a  insignificant  crawling  organism  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  LTnused  Bibles  were 
opened. 

The  dragon  had  just  flown  round  the 
world,  and  was  only  man-made,  with 
cabin  lights  and  a  faint  roaring  of  motors, 
but  seemed  to  fill  the  sky.  Tiny  red  and 
green  lights  on  the  under  parts  winked 
on,  and  off,  and  on,  while  it  dragged  dron¬ 
ing  across  the  zenith  into  the  soft  orange 
light  of  the  rising  sun.  People  stepped 
casually  out  upon  their  doorsteps,  to  rush 
back  in  and  summon  friends  by  telephone, 
to  call  families  up  at  five  in  the  morning. 
The  public  was  so  eager  that  it  ran  out 
in  its  nightclothes.  The  path  had  been 
heralded  by  newspapers  and  radio.  Millions 
were  disappointed  by  a  sudden  change  of 
course  while  others  wrere  favored  un¬ 
expectedly  by  a  sight  unlooked  for,  an 
exalting,  inspiring  view  of  man  conquer¬ 
ing  the  heavens,  and  all  by  the  shifting  of 
the  wind  did  this  occur.  Eyes  turned  to 
earth  at.  length  and  fell  upon  the  family 
grindstone.  What  a  dull,  stupid,  piece  of 
furniture  'it  seemed,  in  that  first  moment 
following  the  passing  of  the  airship.  Man 
a  crawling  atom?  No.  Rather  indeed,  a 
new  creator.  And  a  fine  feeling  it  is  ! 

The  sun  is  coming  over  the  line  of  trees 
at  the  east  end  of  the  farm  and  Phyllis, 
the  cow  of  the  future,  bawls  suggestively, 
hoping  for  a  sound  of  a  pail  that  would 
mean  milk  in  liquid  form.  Powdered  milk 
camouflaged  in  ground  oats  lies  in  a  box 
at  her  feet,  and  from  time  to  time  she 
gives  it  the  courtesy  of  a  disdainful  sniff, 
curling  up  her  lips  afterward,  as  if  to  rid 
them  of  some  horrid  taint.  I  know  now 
that  she  will  never  taste  a  morsel  of  it. 
The  next  time  I  go  to  town  I  must  ex¬ 
change  it  for  a  bag  of  oilmeal.  The  miller 
will  say  to  me,  “I  sell  lots  of  that  powd¬ 
ered  milk  for  growing  calves.”  But  not. 
alas,  for  a  calf  who  scents  the  threat  of 
the  slaughter-house  in  its  whiteness,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  comfort  of  having  firm  well- 
rounded  flanks. 

A  weird  note  floats  out  upon  the  morn¬ 
ing  air.  It  is  time  for  the  young  Barred 
cockerels  to  crow.  “Was  that  a  rooster?” 
asked  all  the  children  at  once,  and  he  an¬ 
swered  them  neatly  by  another  strained 
falsetto,  walking  out  stiff -legged  in  the 
half  light  with  a  following  of  pullets, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  older 
bird  with  his  ready  beak  is  well  shut  up 
in  the  henhouse.  Here  is  a  time  before 
the  hens  are  fed,  that  he  can  use  for  prac¬ 
tice,  and  he  leads  his  pullets  around  the 
corner  putting  it  to  good  use.  “He  will 
have  to  practise  that  all  this  Autumn, 
before  he  can  really  crow  well.”  I  tell 
Violet.  “It’s  just  as  if  it  was  his  music 
lesson,”  she  said,  in  instant  sympathy. 

No\v  the  berry  patch  glistens.  It  has 
rained,  and  the  purslane,  the  old  familiar 
“pusley,”  has  sprung  up  and  over  the 
ground,  like  small  red  and  green  Persian 
rugs  scattered  about.  Astonishing  how 
easily  it  comes  up.  One  wonders  why  a 
plant  which  comes  out  of  the  ground  as 
completely  and  quickly  as  this  one,  has 
not  been  exterminated  long  ago.  What; 
-pecial  quality  has  it,  that  carries  it  on? 
The  stems  are  very  thick  and  firm,  the 
leaves  fleshy,  its  natural  habitat  the  sand 
of  a  seashore.  It  does  not  depend  on  the 
soil  for  moisture  as  much  as  many  of  our 
other  weeds.  So  when  we  pull  it  out  it 
lies  there  in  the  row  and  lives  on  to  a 
rich  harvest  of  seeds.  The  only  way  to 
exterminate  purslane  is  to  gather  it  into 
a  basket  and  carry  it  off  the  lot.  My  en¬ 
cyclopedia  seems  enthusiastic  over  its 
qualities  as  a  pot-herb,  and  I  am  on  the 
point  of  trying  it,  not  wishing  to  qualify 
as  the  woman  did  who  took  in  washing 
for  years  to  suppport  her  little  family 
with  a  vein  of  silver  running  under  her 
feet.  I  have  heard  our  old  friend,  Mr. 
Collingwood,  tell  the  story.  One  day  she 
looked  up  from  her  washtub  (she  had 
been  crying  into  the  soapsuds)  to  see  some 
men  coming  over  the  slope  following  a 
vein  of  silver  which  ran  as  luck  would 
hate  it,  right  beneath  her  A7ery  feet. 

The  children  have  been  begging  their 
father  to  accept  an  overnight  invitation 
to  a  distant  relative,  but  the  good  man’s 
eyes  travel  back  to  the  berry  patch  with 
If!  rows  yet  to  weed. 

“I  cannot  go  away  and  leave  those  fine 
berry  plants  choked  with  purslane.” 

.  That  is  a  plain  statement,  and  a 
righteous  attitude.  Immediately  a  con¬ 
gress  is  formed  by  the  children  and  their 
mother  behind  his  back.  Whispers  ask 
earnestly  if  all  are  agreed  that  we  go  out 
and  help  finish  the  16  rows,  since  it  is 
very  early.  Three  of  us  can  be  in  the  lot 
all  the  time,  as  each  one  in  turn  will  leave 
for  his  usual  daily  task,  so  that  the  work 
at  the  house  will  be  done,  and  a  fresh 
recruit  constantly  furnished  to  the  weed- 
rug.  The  proposition  is  now  submitted 
to  their  father,  who  consents,  with  what 
alacrity  other  fathers  can  well  imagine. 


We  will  probably  be  done  by  noon.  One 
is  a  high  school  student,  the  next  in  the 
seventh  grade,  and  last  there  is  the  lad  in 
the  primer.  We  all  know  our  tasks,  learn 
to  take  care  of  our  own  clothes,  and  put 
up  our  own  dinners,  and  there  is  no  sorry 
talk  in  this  house  about  how  hard  it  is 
to  bring  up  a  family.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  families  are  meant  to  be  enjoyed. 

The  sun  is  coming  fast,  now,  and  we 
are  all  up,  as  we  should  not  have  been, 
had  not  an  airship*  hovered  over  us  at 
early  daAvn.  It  was  not  the  Zeppelin,  but 
the  Los  Angeles,  we  decided  later,  yet  she 
was  like  a  dragon  in  the  sky,  and  possibly 
Ave  had  much  better  chance  to  view  her 
than  if  she  had  been  the  high-flying  Graf. 
There  will  be  plenty  to  talk  about  in  the 
berry  patch,  and  the  stove  lids  are  rattl¬ 
ing  inside  as  Daddy  makes  the  fire  for 
breakfast. 

Who  sees  the  sun  rise  in  the  morn  has 
has  seen  the  greatest  sight  of  all. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER 


Vermont  Notes 

Ninety  in  the  shade  and  it  is  September 

4.  Last  night  the  thermometer  registered 
TO  at  9  o’clock,  and  it  is  just  as  dry  as  it 
is  hot 

“Has  your  spring  or  well,  (as  the  case 
may  be)  gone  dry,”  is  a  customary  greet¬ 
ing.  Vermont  farms  as  a  whole  have 
unfailing  water  supplies,  but  on  an  ad¬ 
joining  farm  there  is  no  Avater  now,  except 
a  bit  in  one  spring  in  the  meadow,  and  all 
water  has  to  be  brought  in  cans  in  the 
car.  Yet  they  tell  us  Ave  in  our  little 
pocket  of  the  Green  Mountains  know 
nothing  of  how  dry  it  is  south  of  us. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Ave  hope  for  rain, 
we  dread  the  showers.  Our  little  valley 
is  surrounded  by  high  rocky  hills  and 
mountains  that  seem  to  play  the  part  of 
natural  lightning  rods,  the  trees  high  up 
often  being  shivered  by  lightning.  The 
houses  and  barns  are  safe  although  our 
windoAvs  have  rattled  many  times  during 
a  shower. 

In  our  rambling  over  parts  of  our  four 
southern  counties  this  year,  Ave  were  glad 
to  see  more  sheep  than  usual,  sometimes 
only  two  or  three  Avith  their  lambs  and 
then  larger  flocks  of  perhaps  50.  In  the 
old  days  the  sheep  attended  to  the  pas¬ 
ture  improvements  Ave  hear  so  much 
about.  Father  aUvays  said  he  could  tell 
a  farm  where  no  sheep  Avere  kept ;  there 
Avas  always  so  much  brush  and  weeds  in 
a  sheepless  pasture.  Some  farmers  have 
fields  of  rape  in  Avhieh  the  sheep  and 
lambs  are  fittiug  themselves  for  market. 

Yes,  the  fern  season  is  on.  and  ferns 
are  quite  good  except  in  the  drier  woods 
where  the  ferns  have  too  many  white  or 
even  broAvn  spots  to  be  any  good.  We 
found  probably  1.000  bunches  of  ferns 
yesterday  that  are  absolutely  worthless. 
We  are  now  getting  one  and  three-fourths 
cents  per  bunch  of  25  ferns  or  70  cents 
per  thousand.  This  sounds  small,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
there  is  at  least  one  picker  in  Vermont 
who  picks  and  ties  l.'OOO  bunches  a  day, 
meaning  from  dawn  till  dark.  Pickers 
doing  400  or  more  are  not  uncommon. 

Many  women  and  some  men  and  chil¬ 
dren  carry  shears  hung  on  a  cord  from 
their  belt,  to  trim  the  ends  of  the  fern 
bunch,  and  every  year  Ave  hear  of  one  or 
more  accidents,  when  some  one  falls  on 
a  scissors  blade. 

There  are  three  fern  packing  stations 
in  our  toA\'n  this  year,  and  the  central 
packer  says  he  never  packed  so  many  in 
so  short  a  time,  probably  because  there 
are  many  out  of  both  Avork  and  money. 

One  day  one  packer  sent  out  166  cases 
of  ferns  from  our  town.  Some  one  who 
likes  mathematics  mav  _  figure  out  the 
money  represented  by  this. 

For  a  fair  guess  there  are  200  bunches 
of  ferns  to  a  case,  and  the  cases  them¬ 
selves  are  about  40  cents,  sometimes  I 
think  50  cents  each.  Most  of  them  are 
made  in  town.  Much  of  the  time  four 
packers  and  sometimes  five  are  kept  busy 
till  near  daybreak  getting  these  cases 
packed  and  nailed,  and  tAVO  trucks  are 
required  most  days  to  transport  the  ferns 
from  this  station  to  the  cold  storage 
plant  in  Springfield.  Mass.  Fern  pickers 
earn  their  money.  If  you  don’t  believe  it, 
make  yourself  a  “carrier”  or  small  rack 
with  straps  to  hold  it  on  your  back,  load 
it  with  from  200  to  400  Flinches  of  any 
kind  of  “brakes,”  only  get  large  ones,  and 
carry  it  from  a  half  mile  to  a  mile  or 
•more  through  the  roughest  brushiest 
mountain  land  you  can  find.  But  there  is 
a  lure  to  the  woods  in  the  cool  Fall  air  of 
the  mountains.  Early  in  the  morning, 
the  restful  quiet  of  the  woods  appeals  to 
one  and  once  a  fern  picker,  always  a  fern 
picker  at  heart,  at  least,  and  one  longs 
for  at  least  a  day  or  two  in  the  fern 
woods.  MRS.  J.  X.  w. 

Windham  C’o.,  Vt. 


Planting  Strawberries 

Does  it  pay  to  plant  straAvberries  in 
Fall  ?  J.  H. 

NeAV  Jersey. 

The  success  with  Fall  planting  of 
straAvberries  depends  Aery  much  on  the 
weather.  Where  small  quantities  for  the 
garden  are  being  planted  they  can  be 
Avatered,  and  thus  kept  groiving  in  good 
condition.  This  naturally  could  not  be 
done  in  a  field,  and  they  would  suffer 
severely  in  drought.  When  there  is  a 
reasonable  amount  of  rain  it  is  possible  to 
save  quite  a  little  time  by  planting  in 
the  Fall,  especially  where  you  can  use 
your  OAvn  plants  for  this  purpose. 


A  Collector’s  Hobby 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  good  idea 
for  every  one  to  have  a  “hobby,”  and  for 
the  past  feAV  years  I  have  found  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  some  profit  perhaps, 
in  collecting  old-fashioned  saltcellars;  the 
graceful  and  artistic,  (but  I  must  admit 
unhygenic)  glass  saltcellars  which  Avere 
used  in  our  grandmothers’  day,  one  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  table,  each  equipped 
with  its  little  silver  serving  spoon,  Avith 
its  rounded  1)oav1  and  short  broad  handle. 
I  am  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  neAV 
specimens  to  add  to  my  “collection”  which 
though  not  large  as  yet  has  been  gathered 
from  many  varied  sources.  Each  piece  has 
been  carefully  chosen,  either  for  its  asso¬ 
ciations,  its  history,  its  legends,  or  its 
intrinsic  beauty. 

Here  is  the  first  one  I  ever  possessed. 
I  had  no  thought  of  a  “collection”  at  that 
time,  but  begged  it  of  an  old  lady  with 
Avhom  I  Avas  boarding  for  a  few  weeks, 
because  it  was  exactly  like  one  that  had 
its  place  on  the  high  shelf  in  the  china 
closet  Avhen  I  Avas  a  child  at  home.  I  do 
not  remember  that  mother  ever  used  that 
one.  because  she  was  “progressive,”  and 
preferred  the  little  “individual  salts”  on 
the  table,  neither  have  I  any  idea  as  to 
Avhat  became  of  it,  but  I  greatly  admired 
it  then,  and  eA-en  now  the  sight  of  this 
one,  so  like  the  original,  brings  to  my  mind 
tender  memories  of  happy  childhood  days. 

Then  here  is  an  heirloom,  a  family 
treasure  that  has  recently  come  into  my 
possesson.  It  is  a  saltcellar  that  was 
given  to  my  grandmother  as  a  souvenir 
of  her  wedding  trip  95  years  ago.  I  can 
imagine  the  bridal  party  noAA7 — two  broth¬ 
ers  marrying  two  sisters,  and  the  four  of 
them  starting  off  on  that  bright  Spring 
morning  for  a  horse-back  trip  of  200  miles 
across  country  to  visit  relatives  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York. 

What  a  wonderful  journey  that  must 
have  been!  An  auto  trip  across  the  conti¬ 


nent  in  these  days  is  common  place  beside 
it.  Somewhere  on  their  way  they  visited 
rhe  “glass  works”  where  the  young  brides 
bought  “keepsakes”  for  each  other,  salt 
cellars  and  quaint  little  perfume  bottles. 
The  four  of  them  have  “kept  the  faith” 
and  have  long  since  been  called  home.  This 
dainty  fragile  bit  of  glass  remains,  a 
shining  link  between  today  and  the  days 
that  are  no  more. 

A  feAV  months  ago,  while  on  an  auto 
trip  through  Northern  Vermont,  Ave  stop¬ 
ped  at  a  little  country  store.  My  prophetic 
soul  whispered  that  something  Avas  there 
Avaiting  for  me,  so  I  Avent  in  and  at  once 
asked  for  salt  cellars.  The  proprietor  set 
out  on  the  counter  a  brave  display  of  salt 
shakers  of  glass  and  of  aluminum  Avare, 
with  a  couple  of  china  freaks,  one  repre¬ 
senting  a  most  highly  colored  tomato  and 
the  other  a  blue  cow,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  rest  of  our  party,  but  shook  his 
head  dubiously  as  I  persisted  in  asking 
for  saltcellars — -“old-fashioned  saltcel¬ 
lars.”  “Perhaps  out  in  the  back  store,  or 
down  cellar  mebbe.”  This  sounded  more 
encouraging  and  soon  our  search  was  re¬ 
warded  by  the  discovery  of  a  pair  of  per¬ 
fect  beauties,  of  Sandwich  glass  if  you 
please.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  how  little  I 
paid  for  them.  They  were  dingy  and  dusty, 
but  a  little  soap  and  Avater  did  wonders 
for  them  and  now  they  are  among  the 
choicest  gems  of  my  cabinet. 

On  the  same  shelf  with  them  is  a  large 
cut  glass  saltcellars  shaped  like  an  over¬ 
blown  rose  with  its  petals  curving  out- 
Avard,  one  of  beautiful  milky  opalescent 
glass  and  two  boat-shaped  ones  of  lovely 
sea-green  color.  They  are  all  “things  of 
beauty.” 

On  the  shelf  beneath  is  a  large  plain 
one  which  I  prize  very  highly  for  its 
historic  associations  as  it  came  from  the 
Daniel  Webster  homestead  in  Marshfield, 
Mass.  It  is  oblong  in  shape  and  the  edges 
are  rough  and  badly  nicked.  Can  it  be  that 
the  “godlike  Daniel”  seasoning  his  speech 
Avith  “Attic  salt,”  absent-mindedly  over¬ 
looked  the  little  silver  spoon  and  used  his 
knife  Avhile  seasoning  his  food  Avith  com¬ 
mon  salt? 

This  odd-looking  little  one  was  brought 
from  the  “old  country”  by  one  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Scotch  emigrants  who  came  to 
Vermont  in  1773,  preferring  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  Green  Mountain  State  to 
those  of  Virginia,  which  they  seriously 
considered ;  said  attractions  being  the 


hills,  which  reminded  them  of  their  native 
land,  and  the  fact  that  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terianism  had  already  gained  a  strong 
hold  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Here  too,  is  one  that  money  cannot  buy 
thought  it  is  very  plain  and  somewhat 
nicked.  It  was  carried  “round  the  Horn” 
with  the  other  household  goods  of  a  “forty- 
niner”  Avho  went  overland  to  California 
with  a  party  from  Eastern  Mass.,  leaAdng 
his  wife  and  tivo  little  girls  to  make  the 
long  sIoaa'  sailing  trip  later.  The  voyage 
lasted  six  months,  but  all  AA7ent  well,  and 
the  family  Avere  reunited  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1851.  Later  the  father  died,  and 
the  mother  with  her  children  came  back 
to  their  old  home.  One  of  the  “little  girls,” 
now  a  lady  of  85,  recently  gave  me  this 
interesting  relic  and  told  me  its  history. 

So  I  might  go  on  and  tell  you  about 
each  one  of  my  treasures,  but  I  have  told 
you  enough  so  you  can  see  why  they  are 
dear  to  me,  and  Avhy  I  think  it  is  a  fine 
thing  for  us  farm  women,  especially  as 
we  grow  older,  to  have  a  hobby — a  fad 
of  some  kind.  Let  us  watch  the  birds  and 
study  their  habits  or  collect  postage 
stamps  and  coins.  We  may  learn  hoAV  to 
know  the  Avild  floAvers,  collect  old  glass  or 
commit  to  memory  a  new  poem  each  week. 

“O,  this  Avorld  is  so  full  of  a  number 
Of  things.”  KATHERINE  C.  HEADER 


Recent  Developments  in 
National  Plant 
Registration 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Toronto  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  the  Committee  on  National 
Plant  Registration  presented  its  report, 
after  a  joint  committee  meeting.  The  joint 
committee  consisted  of  II.  Ernest  Downer, 
chairman,  Montague  Free,  Alex  MacLeod, 
F.  L.  Balogli,  representing  the  National 
Association  of  Gardeners ;  A.  C.  Hottes, 


Society  of  American  Florists;  .T.  LI. 
Nicolas,  Societe  Nationale  d’Horticulture 
de  France  and  American  Rose  Society; 
Leonard  Barron,  American  Rose  Society 
and  Horticultral  Society  of  Ncav  York; 
A.  M.  Augustine,  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen  ;  C.  II.  Connors,  American 
Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station;  John  Schee- 
pers,  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York 
and  National  Association  of  Gardeners. 

After  considering  and  slightly  amending 
the  articles  submitted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Gardeners,  the  following 
resolution  Avas  adopted :  That  the  joint 
committee  heartily  endorses  the  principle 
of  the  articles  submitted  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Association  of  Gar¬ 
deners. 

The  articles  as  amended  follows  : 

1.  That  this  committee  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  various 
horticultural  organizations  throughout  the 
country,  one  representative  for  each  or¬ 
ganization,  and  each  organization  to  gh-e 
it  moral  and  financial  support. 

2.  That  13  to  15  shall  be  chosen  for  the 
executive  board,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners,  and  five  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

3.  That  subscriptions  shall  be  solicited 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  first  year. 
Societies  represented  on  the  committee  to 
be  assessed  fixed  sum  or  percentage  there¬ 
after. 

4.  That  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners’  headquarters  shall  be  used  as 
temporary  office  and  that  a  librarian¬ 
secretary  shall  be  employed  temporarily. 

5.  That  registration  shall  be  through 
existing  plant  societies,  whenever  possible, 
and  that  they  shall  report  to  the  office 
of  the  national  horticultural  committee, 
as  the  coordinating  oi*ganization ;  mis¬ 
cellaneous  material  to  be  registered  by 
special  committees. 

6.  That,  as  uniform  terminology  is  a 
desideratum,  existing  societies  Shall  be  ap¬ 
proached  Avith  regard  to  their  willingness 
to  conform  with  the  practice  of  using  the 
word  registration  to  indicate  merely  the 
recording  of  a  name,  hitherto  unused. 

7.  That  registrations  shall  be  announced 
in  the  Gardener:  ’  Chronicle  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners,  indicating  this  project,  and 
also  in  other  publications. 


Market  Scene  in  English  Village 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

XVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  j>erson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orkek  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ANALYZING  the  apple  crop  at  harvest  time,  as 
suggested  on  page  1198,  is  one  practical  way  to 
find  how  the  orchard  stands  on  the  dollar-and-cents 
basis,  and  pick  out  unprofitable  individual  trees, 
which  may  he  helped  into  production  or  removed  as 
seems  necessary.  Not  all  orchards  can  be  put  on 
Iheir  feet  financially,  because  some  are  of  wrong 
varieties  and  in  wrong  places,  but  a  great  many 
trees  are  looking  to  us  for  help— perhaps  a  little 
drainage,  or  more  plant  food,  or  pruning  or  thinning, 
or  any  other  of  the  multitude  of  things  an  apple 
man  must  have  in  mind. 

* 

ANEW  expense  which  many  property  owners  are 
forced  to  consider  is  airplane  insurance.  A 
locality  where  flying  is  prevalent  is  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  to  accident,  and  damage  from  above  may  be 
quite  serious.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  plane  dropped  into 
the  Summer  home  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
wrecking  a  bedroom,  fortunately  unoccupied  at  the 
lime.  This  risk  has  been  considered  by  prominent 
insurance  companies,  which  now  write  policies  cov¬ 
ering  damage  to  both  buildings  and  landscape  fea¬ 
tures  (trees,  shrubs  and  planting).  The  landscape 
features  cover  damage  to  golf  links,  which  have  had 
areas  of  expensive  turf  ripped  and  gouged  by  an 
unauthorized  landing.  At  the  present  time  this  in¬ 
surance  is  cheap ;  naturally  it  may  become  higher  if 
losses  are  heavy.  Some  of  these  policies  also  cover 
damage  caused  by  a  wfild  automobile.  We  knew  a 
case  where  a  student  driver  knocked  down  a  fence 
and  ripped  off  a  back  porch,  because  he  could  not  re¬ 
member  how  to  stop.  Of  course,  any  property-owner 
seeking  insurance  against  these  modern  risks  should 
seek  a  reliable  agent  who  does  business  only  for 
companies  of  known  standing. 

* 

N  YATES  County  and  various  other  parts  of  New 
York  State,  Sweet  clover  is  grown  as  a  pasture 
and  soil-improvement  crop  on  many  live  stock  and 
dairy  farms.  It  is  high  in  protein,  and  produces  a 
large  tonnage.  Animals  hungry  for  something  gi’een 
in  a  droughty  season  soon  learn  to  like  it.  A  taste 
for  it  usually  must  be  acquired  by  live  stock.  In  a 
year  like  the  present,  when  green,  succulent  feed  is 
absent  or  scarce,  Sweet  clover  makes  a  rememberable 
demonstration  of  its  value.  Its  roots,  like  those  of 
Alfalfa,  tap  subsoil  reservoirs  of  moisture,  which 
are  below  the  levels  to  which  ordinary  pasture  grass 
roots  extend.  Increases  in  the  Sweet  clover  acreage, 
wherever  soil  conditions  are  suitable  for  the  crop, 
would  be  profitable  to  many  eastern  dairymen  and 
farmers.  Alfalfa  is  better  and  preferred  for  dairy 
cows.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  establish  a  stand  of 
this  legume  on  soil  types  that  are  common  in  New 
1  ork  State.  Sweet  clover  is  to  be  grown  extensively 
on  a  farm  in  Dutchess  County  where  a  large  herd  of 
beef  cattle  is  maintained.  It  is  more  convenient  and 
commonly  cheaper  to  buy  the  bulk  of  required  con¬ 
centrates  than  to  grow  it,  but  it  is  almost  always 
sound  economy  to  grow  the  legume  pastures  and 
bays  and  the  silage  and  roots  that  are  needed  to  sup¬ 
plement  it.  For  this  purpose  Sweet  clover  has  earned 
its  increasing  popularity. 

AN  ORANGE  Co.,  N.  Y.,  apple  grower — E.  O. 

Baeher — likes  a  new  idea  that  he  has  hit  upon 
in  harvesting  his  crop.  He  uses  ordinary  peach 
baskets.  Any  old  inner  tube,  of  the  right  length, 
from  a  tire  is  split  open,  and  a  large  hook  riveted  to 
each  end  of  it.  The  picker  places  this  broad, 
elastice  strap  over  his  shoulders  and  back  of  his 
neck,  and  slips  the  hooks  under  the  upper  rim  of  a 
peach  basket,  the  top  of  which  hangs  on  a  level  with 
ais  waist-line.  A  second  peach  basket  inside  of  this 


one  receives  the  apples ;  when  filled,  it  is  removed 
and  another  inserted.  The  filled  baskets,  which 
weigh  about  20  lbs.  each,  are  convenient  to  handle 
and  haul,  and  stack  in  the  plant,  where  the  grading 
is  done.  In  saving  time  and  labor  and  reducing  in¬ 
juries  to  apples,  this  unpatented  invention  abundant¬ 
ly  justifies  itself. 

* 

N  NEXT  page,  Mr.  George  S.  Cook,  of  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  YT.,  makes  a  suggestion  which,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  will  be  approved  by  every  farmer  depending 
on  milk  returns  for  the  main  income  of  the  farm. 
Our  various  regional  and  local  dairy  organizations 
are  unable  to  increase  the  price  of  milk  because  they 
operate  as  separate  units,  and  defeat  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  created.  They  have  failed  in 
previous  attempts  to  get  together  under  one  head. 
The  failures  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  fear  of  some 
of  the  leaders  that  the  proposed  affiliations  would  put 
them  in  conflict  with  Federal  anti-trust  laws.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  this  fear 
has  always  seemed  remote.  The  cause  for  fear  cer¬ 
tainly  has  been  entirely  removed  by  the  recent  farm 
relief  legislation.  Mr.  Cook  asks  us  to  request 
President  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to 
help  unite  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed, 
and  put  the  dairy  business  on  an  econonmic  par  with 
other  industries.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  doing 
our  part,  but  what  would  most  impress  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  members  of  the  board  is  assurances  direct 
from  dairymen  that  they  desire  a  form  of  union  that 
will  result  in  a  fair  price  for  milk.  There  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  now  in  Mr.  Cook's  suggestion  that  should 
mean  much  to  the  dairy  industry  of  the  New  York 
section.  A  two-cent  stamp  should  prove  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  for  a  hundred  thousand  dairymen.  The  re¬ 
quest  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  or  if  sent  to  this  office,  they  will 
be  forwarded. 

* 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  in  a  corn-belt  State,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  experiment  showed  that  by  crossing  good 
purebred  dairy  sires  on  scrub  or  mongrel  cows, 
heifers  were  produced  that  greatly  excelled  their 
dams  as  milk  and  butterfat  producers.  Whenever, 
in  breeding  animals  or  plants,  an  inbred  strain  is 
crossed  with  a  native  or  unimproved  strain,  the  re¬ 
sulting  progeny,  on  the  average,  are  conspicuously 
superior  in  economic  value  to  their  parents.  It  is  not 
fully  understood  why  this  result  follows.  We  know 
that  a  principle  accounts  for  it,  and  it  works.  The 
application  of  this  principle  has  brought  about  wide¬ 
spread  betterments  in  animals  and  some  plants. 
Connecticut’s  long-continued  corn-breeding  at  New 
Haven  has  demonstrated  the  practical  value  of  cross¬ 
ing  inbred  corns  on  unimproved  or  mongrel  local 
strains.  In  Illinois  and  Iowa  this  practice  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  remarkable  field  yields  on  many  farms 
that  grow  corn  for  seed  and  feed.  In  Missouri  the 
crossing  of  purebred  Shorthorn  sires  on  cheap,  com¬ 
mon,  mongrel  cows  produced  progeny  that  grew 
rapidly  and  finished  out  well  for  beef  in  the  feedlot. 
The  chief  lesson  taught  by  all  work  of  this  kind  is 
that  by  using  good  sires  in  raising  cdttle,  hogs, 
sheep,  goats,  poultry  and  horses  from  their  grade 
she-stoek,  farmers  can  get  more  milk  and  butterfat, 
more  meat  and  eggs  and  better  work  animals.  Wher¬ 
ever  they  follow  up  this  crossing,  and  supplement  it 
with  better  feeding  and  care,  the  results  usually  re¬ 
ward  their  efforts.  Good  seed  is  a  first  step  toward 
the  production  of  better  animals  and  crops. 

* 

ICE  pits  for  cooling  milk  and  cream  on  the  farm 
have  been  used  in  the  colder  sections  of  Canada 
for  some  time.  They  are  holes  dug  in  the  ground 
at  various  depths  into  which  small  quantities  of 
water  are  run  daily  during  cold  weather.  This  makes 
a  solid  chunk  of  ice  underground  which,  if  protected 
from  sun,  will  last  all  Summer.  This  plan  was  tried 
at  the  U.  S.  Dairy  Field  Station,  Mandan,  N.  D., 
which  is  about  100  miles  above  the  northern  boun¬ 
dary  of  New  York  State. 

On  a  well-drained  spot  near  the  milk  house  and  con¬ 
venient  to  the  well,  a  pit  was  dug  8  ft.  square  and  9% 
ft.  deep.  The  sides  were  boarded  up  with  cheap  lumber 
and  the  bottom  covered  to  a  depth  of  1%  ft-  with  coarse 
gravel  to  insure  good  drainage.  A  small  house  was 
erected  over  the  pit.  The  floor  was  of  two  thicknesses 
of  planking  with  building  paper  between  the  layers,  and 
it  was  built  in  sections  to  permit  easy  removal  during 
freezing.  Windows  in  the  house  provided  air  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  Winter,  but  were  closed  during  the  Summer. 
A  wooden  rack  or  basket  suspended  from  a  pulley  over¬ 
head  served  for  raising  and  lowering  the  cans  of  cream 
and  other  food  products  held  in  storage.  Freezing  was 
started  in  January.  A  small  quantity  of  water — two  to 
four  gallons — was  run  into  the  pit  each  day.  By  the 
end  of  February,  there  was  a  solid  cake  of  ice  8  ft. 
square  and  ft-  deep.  When  freezing  weather  was 
ovei%  the  house  was  closed  tightly  and  the  floor  replaced. 

The  temijeratures  for  the  two  months  varied  from 
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43  below  to  38  above,  the  average  being  about  zero. 
In  the  latter  part  of  May  cream  storage  was  started 
and  on  September  1  there  was  still  a  chunk  of  ice  68 
in.  square  and  22  deep,  giving  promise  of  lasting  at 
least  six  weeks  more.  Cream  in  cans  set  directly 
on  the  ice  was  cooled  to  34  degrees  in  about  three 
hours.  Meat,  fruit  and  vegetables  were  kept  in  the 
pit  at  different  distances  from  the  ice.  Summer 
temperatures  in  that  region  run  high,  90  to  100  de¬ 
grees  during  the  hottest  period. 

* 

N  SEPTEMBER  1,  reports  from  71  warehouses 
in  New  York  State  showed  the  following  foods 
in  storage:  Butter,  14,747,537  lbs.;  eggs,  20,419,500 
doz. ;  frozen  eggs,  7,685,678  lbs. ;  poultry,  14.645,- 
945  lbs. ;  cream,  2.289,960  qts. ;  fresh  beef,  8,165,818 
lbs. ;  fresh  pork,  2,026,420  lbs. ;  lamb  and  mutton, 
1,898,007  lbs. ;  fresh  fish,  9,921,567  lbs.  Comparison 
with  the  same  period  a  year  ago  shows  that  present 
holdings  of  butter  are  5,500,000  lbs.  more;  eggs  in 
shell,  one-third  less ;  frozen  eggs,  about  half  the 
quantity ;  beef,  nearly  four  times  as  much ;  fresh 
pork  and  mutton  products  about  the  same ;  poultry, 
14,000,000'  lbs.  less,  and  fish,  about  the  same.  Some 
time  ago  we  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  dry  air  in  cold 
storage  of  eggs  in  order  to  avoid  musty  conditions. 
Storage  men  now  tell  us  that  this  has  been  largely 
overcome  by  methods  of  purifying  the  air  in  storage, 
so  that  a  degree  of  humidity  formerly  thought  im¬ 
practical  may  be  maintained.  This  naturally  re¬ 
sults  in  keeping  the  eggs  with  less  shrinkage  than 
under  the  extreme  dry  air  conditions  formerly  used. 

* 

THE  East  can  produce  as  good  Herefords  as  the 
West,  where  this  renowned  grazing  breed  domi¬ 
nates  the  cattle  population  of  several  States.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Herefords  have  been  winning  leading  hon¬ 
ors  in  competition  with  the  best  specimens  raised 
and  shown  in  the  West.  At  the  late  Michigan  State 
Fair,  for  example,  a  Pennsylvania  Hereford  herd 
contributed  the  two  grand  champions  of  the  show, 
a  bull  and  a  cow.  Two  good  herds  of  this  breed — 
one  from  New  Hampshire  and  the  other  from  Con¬ 
necticut — also  have  won  top  prizes  at  fairs  and 
shows  this  season.  It  is  reported  that  a  Missouri 
breeder  recently  sold  a  Hereford  bull  for  $15,000  and 
30  females  for  $35,000  to  a  Colorado  ranchman.  East¬ 
ern  breeders  have  not  paid  and  would  not  pay  these 
prices  for  Herefords.  Some  of  them  have  established 
herds  that  can  hold  their  own  with  the  best  in  the 
West  without  yielding  their  sanity  to  the  “pedigree 
craze”  that  has  bankrupted  many  a  breeder,  and 
made  it  difficult  for  conservative,  practical  farmer- 
breeders  to  sell  good  animals  at  fair  prices  to  farm¬ 
ers.  It  is  never  fair,  however,  to  judge  any  breed 
or  business  by  the  plungers,  adventurers  and  rascals 
who  sometimes  infest  it. 

* 

MOST  of  us  who  were  brought  up  in  a  rolling 
country  will  appreciate  Pearl  Wilfert’s  sketch, 
“Drinking  Spring  Water,”  on  page  1211.  One  never 
forgets  the  taste  of  that  pure,  soft  water  as  it  flows 
out  from  a  vein  in  the  slate  rock  or  black  gravel.  The 
location  of  those  springs  and  just  how  they  looked 
remains  in  memory.  The  girl  in  that  picture  is  not 
likely  to  be  satisfied  with  just  one  dipperful.  We 
remember  drinking  11  half-pint  glasses  in  half  an 
hour  once — and  it  was  not  too  much. 


Brevities 

The  vitamin  boom  for  carrots  more  than  doubled 
production  and  sales  in  five  years.  In  1928,  6,62S,000 
bushels  were  produced. 

Our  exports  for  the  year  ending  July  31  were  valued 
at  $5,374,000,000  ;  imports,  $4,292,000,000  ;  total  volume 
of  trade,  $9,666,000,000. 

Fried  pineapple !  It  sounds  strange,  but  works  in 
well  with  a  “meat  dinner.”  The  slices  are  fried  in 
butter — slightly  golden  brown. 

In  the  metropolitan  area  a  pint  bottle  of  grade  A 
milk  costs  13  cents,  which  seems  a  man-size  increase, 
from  the  producer’s  returns  for  his  work  and  investment. 

Ideal  conditions  for  wheat  seeding — soft  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  the  tender  shoots  can  get  up  easily,  but  mod¬ 
erately  firm  underneath  to  prevent  drying  out  the  roots. 

During  the  last  19  years  the  death  rate  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  consumption  in  59  American  cities  has  fallen  from 
174.4  per  100.000  to  73.4,  according  to  records  compiled 
by  one  of  the  great  insurance  companies. 

The  War  Department  asks  bids  at  its  Philadelphia 
headquarters  for  the  following  crockery :  40,000  bowls, 
3,000  sugar  bowls  with  covers,  11,000  gravy  bowls,  300 
mustard  pot  covers,  75,000  cups,  10,000  vegetable 
dishes,  75.000  dinner  plates,  25,000  saucers,  15,000  soup 
plates,  2,000  meat  platters  and  7,500  water  pitchers. 
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Easy  Milk  Money 

ACCORDING  to  evidence  turned  over  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  of  New  York  by  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wynne,  a  new  organization  known  as  the  New 
York  Milk  Chain  Association,  of  1775  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  has  been  collecting  at  the  rate  of 
$800,000  a  year  from  city  milk  dealers.  The  basis 
of  assessments  is  said  to  be  from  two  to  five  cents 
a  can.  The  president  of  the  association  is  Larry 
Fay,  a  former  night  club  manager,  who  recently 
paid  a  fine  of  $200  for  failure  to  appear  as  sum¬ 
moned  in  July  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  submit  records  of  the  night  club  of 
which  he  was  manager.  Among  the  employes  are 
Abraham  Tigher,  who  figured  in  the  Dr.  Harris 
clean-up  some  two  years  ago,  and  Frederick  Kautz- 
man,  a  former  inspector  of  the  Health  Depai’tment, 
accused  of  complicity  at  the  same  time.  One  milk 
dealer  examined  by  the  Commissioner  said  he  had 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $8,450  a  year.  He  had  paid  $150 
a  week  and  two  assessments  of  $650  each.  Another 
dealer  said  he  had  been  forced  out  of  business  by 
the  association,  and  a  retail  milk  dealer  complained 
that  a  wholesaler  told  him  he  could  buy  no  more 
milk.  Mr.  Fay  refused  to  say  what  service  his  as¬ 
sociation  was  giving  the  milk  dealers,  but  did  say 
later  that  the  collections  were  not  as  much  as  re¬ 
ported,  and  that  the  membership  is  voluntary.  Com¬ 
missioner  Wynne  thinks  that  the  amount  involved 
is  sufficient  excuse  for  trying  to  find  out  what  it  is 
all  about.  He  approves  an  organization  of  dealers 
to  improve  conditions  in  their  own  business  and 
trade,  but  he  advises  that  it  be  organized  and  man¬ 
aged  by  the  distributors  themselves — a  bit  of  good 
advice. 

The  incident  has  revived  recollections  of  the  milk 
controversy  of  three  years  ago,  and  it  has  revealed 
that  Thomas  J.  Clougher,  secretary  to  former  Com¬ 
missioner  Monaghan  of  the  city  board  of  health,  who 
was  convicted  on  graft  charges  and  got  a  10-year 
sentence,  was  pardoned  on  April  25,  1929  by  Governor 
Roosevelt.  There  was  no  public  discussion  of  the 
pardon  at  the  time,  and  who  made  the  successful 
appeal  for  executive  clemency  is  not  yet  known  to 
the  public.  Rumor  has  it  that  Clougher  was  simply 
a  cog  in  the  graft  machinery  of  the  time,  and  that 
he  was  sacrificed  as  a  sop  to  public  indignation 
aroused  by  the  revelations  in  the  milk  distribution 
business,  and  to  save  “higher-up”  politicians  who 
with  more  or  less  secrecy  secured  his  release  when 
the  public  began  to  think  of  other  things. 

There  must  be  some  profit  in  milk  distribution  to 
enable  dealers  to  pay  money  out  so  bountifully.  If 
they  paid  this  extra  money  to  producers  it  would 
help  keep  up  the  volume  of  milk  during  severe  and 
prolonged  droughts.  The  amount  collected  by  this 
association  would  make  an  extra  $10  to  $15  a  year  to 
every  farmer  supplying  the  city  market. 


Two  Governors  Talk  Tax 

OVERNOR  Roosevelt  of  New  York  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Lowden  of  Illinois  spoke  to  the  delegates 
of  the  National  Tax  Association  at  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  September  11,  on  the  subject  of  taxation.  The 
New  York  Governor  expressed  the  opinion  that  local 
units  of  government  in  New  York  State  would  be 
more  efficient  and  economical  if  consolidated  into 
larger  divisions.  He  said  he  would  recommend  an 
act  to  the  next  Legislature  to  permit  such  consoli¬ 
dation.  He  expressed  particular  approval  of  further 
consolidation  of  country  schools,  county  consolidation 
of  roads  now  in  the  hands  of  townships,  and  reor¬ 
ganization  of  health  districts.  He  would  do  away 
with  the  local  justices  of  the  peace,  and  have  all  civil 
and  criminal  trials  come  before  trained  judges  in 
higher  courts.  He  would  abolish  the  local  collector 
and  have  the  county  treasurer  collect  taxes. 

The  Governor  calls  this  a  reform  on  modern  lines, 
and  criticizes  the  Legislature  for  neglecting  it  for 
six  years  since  his  predecessor  suggested  it.  He  says 
it  would  result  in  a  substantial  saving  to  the  State, 
but  he  gives  no  definite  estimates  to  show  how  the 
saving  would  be  effected.  We  have  nothing  to  show 
that  consolidations  ever  saved  the  people  anything 
in  public  expenditures  or  in  taxation.  The  consolida¬ 
tions  are  usually  an  encouragement  for  more  expense 
and  higher  taxes.  There  have  been  abuses  and  dis¬ 
honesty  and  increased  expenses  in  local  governments, 
but  neither  the  township  nor  county  has  equalled 
the  State  itself  in  these  respects.  Not  long  since  we 
were  promised  efficiency  and  economy  in  consolida¬ 
tion  of  State  departments  at  Albany,  but  there  are 
more  employes  in  the  bureaus  than  there  were  in 
the  departments.  The  same  heads  hold  down  the 
same  jobs  in  the  same  offices ;  the  employes  have  in¬ 
creased  and  the  expense  is  greater  than  before.  The 
present  scandal  in  the  State  Banking  Department 
is  nothing  that  any  of  us  can  view  with  pride.  The 
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State  needs  to  clean  its  own  skirts  before  it  con¬ 
demns  and  exterminates  our  local  governments. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  democracy  is  to  leave 
local  affairs  in  the  hands  of  local  people.  Concen¬ 
tration  means  getting  away  from  government  by  the 
people,  and  turning  back  to  the  kings.  The  closer 
the  official  is  to  the  voter,  the  more  responsive  he  is 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  the  less  chance  he 
has  for  graft  and  dishonesty.  Our  system  of  school, 
township  and  county  government  is  close  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  would  seem  the  part  of  prudence  to  improve 
and  perfect  what  we  have  rather  than  destroy  a 
system  that  has  served  us  so  long  and  well  and 
transfer  their  functions  to  political  servants  entirely 
beyond  our  reach  and  control.  Permissive  legisla¬ 
tion  on  this  line  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment. 
Nothing  could  be  more  confusing  than  to  have  some 
localities  governed  by  themselves  and  others  in  the 
control  of  regional  government  or  the  State  itself.  If 
the  proposition  is  to  change  from  local  to  centralized 
government,  let  us  have  the  issue  thrashed  out  for 
just  what  it  is,  and  have  it  apply  to  all  or  to  none. 

Governor  Lowden  did  no  trimming  on  the  farm 
taxation  problem.  He  said  that  because  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  manufacture  and  industry  a  property  tax 
is  no  longer  accurate,  equitable  or  fair.  Tangible 
and  intangible  property,  he  said,  produces  only  20 
per  cent  of  net  income,  but  pays  70  per  cent  of  the 
revenue  required  by  State  and  local  units  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  is  the  condition  that  overburdens  the 
farmer  with  taxation.  Individual  income,  he  said, 
is  the  best  index  to  wealth  today  and  the  income 
tax  should  be  accepted  as  the  logical  and  legitimate 
successor  to  the  outworn  property  tax.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  logical  and  sound,  but  in  politics  the  proposi¬ 
tion  is  full  of  dynamite.  People  with  a  net  income 
above  the  expenses  of  business  can  pay  a  portion  of 
it  in  taxes  without  hardship.  Those  who  make  no 
net  income  or  run  at  a  loss  should  not  have  public 
burdens  thrust  upon  them,  and  yet  a  reduction  in 
the  income  tax  is  extremely  popular  with  voters  who 
enjoy  large  net  incomes. 


Appeal  for  Dairy  Unity 

PRESIDENT  Hoover  has  promised  to  put  agri¬ 
culture  on  a  parity  with  other  industries.  That 
must  mean  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  farm 
must  show  as  much  profit,  and  the  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  farm  must  be  paid  as  much  wages 
as  capital,  labor  and  management  of  equal  skill  re¬ 
ceive  in  the  other  industries.  I  believe  the  President 
intends  to  make  good  on  this  promise.  At  his  sugges¬ 
tion  a  law  has  been  passed  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  a  competent  board  of  men  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  direct  the  work.  I  do  not  believe  that 
President  Hoover  intends  to  limit  this  service  to 
growers  of  wheat,  or  cotton,  or  tobacco.  Neither  do 
I  believe  he  intends  to  limit  it  to  any  crop  or  sec¬ 
tion.  No  part  of  the  country  needs  the  benefits  of 
this  service  more  than  the  East,  and  no  line  of  pro¬ 
duction  needs  it  more  than  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed.  This  is  our  most  important 
industry  in  New  York  State.  We  have  the  soil,  the 
climate  and  the  natural  conditions  to  produce  milk 
at  its  best.  We  have  the  equipment  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  enable  us  to  give  the  consumers  the  best 
quality  of  milk  in  the  world.  We  have  three  major 
organizations  and  many  minor  local  ones,  but  we 
have  failed  completely  in  the  marketing  of  our 
product. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  price  of  milk  has  been 
just  what  the  milk  dealer  chose  to  make  it.  It  has 
been  so  low  that  dairy  farms  are  abandoned.  We 
have  169,000  less  cows  in  the  State  than  we  had  in 
1920.  Farm  values  have  decreased.  There  is  little 
demand  for  farms  at  any  price.  There  is  a  threat¬ 
ened  shortage  of  milk  for  the  Fall  months.  We  are 
asked  to  feed  more  and  produce  more  milk  and  ward 
against  the  shortage,  but  there  is  no  word  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  price  that  naturally  follows  in  a  free  mar¬ 
ket  where  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  I  am  milking 
13  good  cows,  qualified  for  registry.  Grain,  feed  and 
labor  are  high  and  the  milk  returns  do  not  pay  the 
cost  of  production. 

I  suggest  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  ask  President  Hoover 
and  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  on  behalf  of  dairy 
farmers,  to  help  us  correct  these  conditions  by  an 
affiliation  of  all  our  dairy  associations  into  a  solid 
union ;  put  our  dairy  industry  on  a  parity  with  other 
industries  in  the  territory,  and  assure  them  of  our 
helpful  co-operation.  I  believe  they  only  wait  for 
our  appeal. 

I  want  to  see  the  farm  as  prosperous  as  other  en¬ 
terprises.  I  want  to  see  the  farmer,  his  wife  and 
his  children,  have  all  the  comforts  of  a  modern 
home,  and  benefits  of  pastimes,  education  and  travel 
that  other  families  enjoy.  I  want  to  see  the  farmer 
with  a  bank  account  and  money  in  his  pocket.  The 
source  of  these  evidences  of  prosperity  for  the  dairy 


farmer  is  in  the  price  of  his  milk.  His  success  will 
bring  prosperity  to  the  whole  community  in  which 
he  lives.  The  consciousness  of  this  community  wel¬ 
fare  must  be  cultivated  in  the  people  of  the  State. 
President  Hoover  has  indicated  that  he  understands 
it  all,  and  if  we  appeal  to  him  and  promise  help  he 
will  do  his  part.  geo.  s.  cook. 

Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


The  Apple  Crop 

R.  L.  Gillett,  New  York  State  Agricultural  statisti¬ 
cian,  has  issued  the  following  report  of  apple  outlook, 
compared  with  1928  : 

The  September  forecast  of  apple  production  fell  be¬ 
low  the  August  forecast  in  all  important  States  except 
the  New  England  group  and  Virginia.  The  United 
States  crop  total  is  forecast  at  145,523,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  185,743,000  bushels  last  season  and  183,452,- 
000  bushels  the  1923-1927  average.  The  commercial 
crop  of  29,473,000  barrels  compares  with  35,268,000 
barrels  last  season  and  32,468,000  barrels,  the  five-year 
average.  The  crop  is  fairly  good  in  New  England, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  Michigan.  Elsewhere 
through  the  East  and  Central  West  it  is  generally  light 
to  very  poor.  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon  have 
fairly  good  crops.  California  has  half  to  two-thirds  of 


last  year’s  crop. 

The  total  estimated 

production  in 

thousands 

bushels  is  : 

1928 

1929 

New  England  . 

.  7,390 

8,883 

New  York  . 

.  21,900 

17,936 

New  Jersey  . 

.  3,290 

1,880 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  8,460 

6,033 

Ohio  . 

.  5,880 

2,544 

Indiana  . 

.  2,520 

1,367 

Illinois  . 

.  7,150 

5,346 

Michigan  . 

.  5,400 

6,118 

Maryland  . 

.  2.190 

2,052 

Virginia  . 

.  16,100 

13,000 

West  Virginia  .  .  .  . 

.  8,750 

5,700 

Colorado  . 

.  3,020 

2,612 

New  Mexico  . 

.  675 

1,050 

Arizona  . 

.  76 

97 

Utah  . 

.  880 

660 

Nevada  . 

.  52 

27 

Washington  . 

28,000 

Oregon  . 

.  6,950 

5,825 

California  . 

.  13,105 

7,540 

All  other  . 

.  38,455 

28,853 

United  States  . 

. 185,743 

145,523 

Government  Crop  Estimate 


The  September  report  on  leading 
country  is  a  follows: 

Corn,  bus.,  . 

Oats,  bus . 

Buckwheat,  bus . 

Potatoes,  bus . 

Tobacco,  lbs . 

Tame  hay,  tons . 

Apples  (total),  bus . 

Apples  (commercial),  bbls . 

Peaches,  bus . 

Pears,  bus . 

Grapes,  tons  . 


products  in  this 

2,455,997,000 

1,204,987,000 

12,523,000 

349,112,000 

1,462,321,000 

93.600,000 

145,523,000 

29,473,000 

44.374.000 

20.056.000 

2,031,679 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

Sept.  12. — Farmers  are  busy  now  cutting  corn,  both 
the  ear  and  silo.  Several  are  getting  ready  to  fill  their 
•silos.  Corn  is  very  good  in  both  classes.  For  the  past 
live  days  we  have  had  rain  in  showers,  either  during 
the  day,  or  in  the  night.  Water  has  commenced  to 
come  into  the  wells  that  were  dug  out  and  cleaned  re¬ 
cently.  Brooks  are  running  again  that  were  dried ; 
grass  is  springing  up  again  in  pastures;  everything 
much  better  for  the  few  showers.  Leaves  on  trees  in 
the  woodlands  had  become  so  dry  that  when  the  heavy 
shower  came  they  fell  off  tiie  trees.  They  had 
turned  yellow  and  brown  and  foliage  resembles  late  Oc¬ 
tober  instead  of  early  September  foliage. 

Chicken  thieves  are  busy  in  several  localities  through¬ 
out  the  county.  Many  young  chickens  weighing  about 
2  lbs.  are  removed  from  coops.  A  new  kind  of  trespasser 
is  the  man  who  allows  his  cattle  to  feed  on  the  highway 
and  when  they  trespass  on  us  informs  us  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  have  our  bars  up  and  gates  shut  if  we  do  not 
want  the  cattle  along  the  highway  traveling  on  our 
fields  and  gardens. 

Apple  and  pear  picking  has  commenced.  Truckloads 
of  apple  barrels  are  being  delivered  daily  to  the  various 
orchards.  Potato  digging  also  in  progress;  about  two- 
thirds  as  large  a  crop  as  last  year,  and  smaller  potatoes. 
Some  of  the  farmers  state  they  will  plow  their  buck¬ 
wheat  under,  as  it  will  be  too  short  to  cut  profitably. 
Others  will  turn  their  stock  and  poultry  in  the  buck¬ 
wheat  fields.  Those  who  have  a  crop  worth  cutting 
say  it  will  he  about  one-half  as  big  as  that  of  last  year. 

Crabapples,  $2.50  a  bushel  for  red  and  $3  for  yellow ; 
Winter  Banana  apples,  $2  bu. ;  R.  I.  Greenings,  $2.25 
bu. ;  grapes,  in  12-qt.  bskts.,  Delaware  and  Niagara, 
60c;  Hale  peaches,  $3  bu. ;  Seekel  pears,  $3.75  bu. ; 
Damson  plums,  in  12-qt.  bskts,  $1.30;  in  4-qt.  bskts., 
45c;  fowls,  32c;  broilers,  37c;  turkeys,  40c;  ducks, 
26c  lb. ;  eggs,  50c  doz. ;  butter,  50c  lb.  in  trade  at  coun¬ 
try  stores ;  native  potatoes,  $2  from  farmers,  e.  a.  h. 


From  Northwest  Iowa 

I  have  long  learned  to  look  forward  with  pleasure 
each  week  to  the  coming  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Of  some 
eight  papers  that  come  to  our  reading  table,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  prized  most  of  all.  It  is  so  sociable  and  homev, 
and,  coming  from  the  beloved  East  that  I  have  dreamed 
of  seeing,  especially  New  England,  the  childhood  home 
of  my  father,  makes  it  doubly  interesting  to  me.  I  find 
so  many  phrases  and  expressions  used  by  my  father’s 
people  and  above  all  notes  from  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

This  is  Labor  Day  and  the  wind  sounds  like  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  Fall.  Our  small  grain  crops  are  gathered  and 
stored  or  on  the  market.  Oats,  our  biggest  small  grain 
crop,  was  a  very  good  yield  and  of  splendid  quality. 
Corn  as  a  whole  is  going  to  be  a  great  crop  if  not  cut 
short  by  an  early  frost,  though  some  shows  a  sign  of 
the  near  drought  we  had  in  July  and  August. 

It  is  reported  that  more  cattle  are  on  feed  through 
this  district  than  in  recent  years.  The  pig  crop  about 
average  with  very  little  sickness.  l.  g.  n. 

Aurelia,  Iowa. 
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Qrpangc^  bu 


Drawn  by  Marion  E.  Wiethorn 


New  York 


September  is  a  gypsy  month  with  red  leaves  in  her  hair, 

A  veil  of  mist  about  her  face,  and  pearl-strung  cobwebs  rare. 

My  whole  provides  food  for  us  all. 

— By  Clark  Allender  (15). 
West  Virginia. 


Dra 


Riddle 


When  we  go  up  Sandy  Hill, 

We  meet  a  blue-skinned  boy, 

We  cut  his  throat,  we  suck  his  blood, 
And  leave  his  skin  a-hanging,  O. 

— Sent  by  Elspeth  Field  (10). 
New  York. 


v 


ten  by  Rena  F.  Cook,  Pennsylvania 

September 

The  grapes  are  slowly  turning 
To  purple  overhead ; 

The  apples  all  are  burning 
With  streaks  of  gold  and  red  ; 

The  goldenrod  is  lifting 
Its  flaming  torches  high  ; 

The  sleepy  clouds  are  drifting, 

Bike  ships  across  the  sky, 

And  through  the  golden  weather 
From  hill  and  wood  and  glen, 

Sweet  wild  things  sing  together, 
September’s  come  again. 

— F.  G.  Sanders. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (15). 
est  Virginia. 


Draicn  by  Franz  Wittman  (15), 
Connecticut 

First  Collegian:  “Step  on  it.  Eddie. 
We'll  be  late  for  the  movies.” 

Second  Collegian  :  “Just  a  minute,  while 
I  swallow  my  history  lesson.”— Sent  and 
illustrated  by  Franz  Wittman,  (15). 
Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Marguerite  Grau,  Yew  York 

A  young  fellow  got  a  job  as  box  office 
man  in  a  theatre.  Another  young  fellow, 
a  bank  clerk,  said  to  him : 

“So  you’re  working  in  a  theatre  now ! 
Great!  I’ll  expect  you  to  supply  me  with 
plenty  of  theatre  tickets !” 

“Sure,”  said  the  young  box  office  man. 
“And  since  you're  working  in  a  bank,  I'll 
be  expecting  you  to  keep  me  supplied 
with  bank  notes.” — Sent  by  Charlotte 
Dolly,  (15).  New  York. 


Before  I  Am  Twenty 

Dave  Pratt  has  come  to  say  goodby  to 
Our  Page.  Birthdays  have  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  happening  'round  just  so  often, 
you  know ;  undoubtedly  it  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  O.  1'.  that  an  age  limit  has  been 
established,  for  I  fear  that  if  there  were 
no  such  limitations,  some  of  us  would  be 
tempted  to  ramble  on  and  on  forever.  I 
certainly  cannot  complain  of  lack  of  space 
for  my  letters ! 

Blue?  It’s  now  50  per  cent  drier  and 
degrees  hotter  than  when  I  wrote  before, 
and  not  a  single  unwilted  flower  remains 
in  my  garden  except  dwarf  Phlox.  And 
the  chickens  have  wrecked  my  pet  Dian- 
tlnis.  too.  The  hens  seem  to  think  my 
garden  is  their  happy  hunting  ground, 
for  they  soon  find  their  way  there  after 
they  are  let  out.  I  planted  violets,  bird’s- 
foot,  and  wood  violets  as  well  as  the 
meadow  violets  into  my  rocks,  and  they 
actually  lived  and  bloomed  !  My  brother- 
in-law  says  that  my  garden  is  more  path 
than  plants,  for  I  have  wide,  hard,  paths. 
After  the  plants  are  grown  there  is  not 
any  too  much  space  for  walking. 

O,  I  have  lots  more  to  sulk  about  than 
I  had  a  month  ago,  but  for  some  strange 
reason  I'm  actually  feeling  good-natured 
tonight.  Which  is  a  rare  state  of  mind 
for  me.  even  if  “fat”  persons  are  supposed 
to  be  good-natured ! 

Pembroke?  Goodness,  I  haven’t  the 
faintest  idea  who  he,  she,  or  it,  may  be 
As  for  the  several  persons  who  have  ac¬ 
cused  me  of  hiding  beneath  Pembroke’s 
identity,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  never 
been  as  brilliant,  as  naughty,  or  as  amus¬ 
ing  as  the  redoubtable  Pembroke,  much 
as  I  would  like  to  be.  So  here’s  to  Pern- 


OURSELVE^A^OTHEHSiSEEtUS 

Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (15),  Yew  York 


Drawn  by  Teresa  Priming  (15), 
New  York 


The  answer  to  last  month's  “What  Am 
I”?  puzzle  was  ‘‘sunflower,”,  which  is 
common  enough  sight  during  these  Fall 
days.  Is  'it  not  true  that  'there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  learn  about  every  plain  ordinary 
plant  or  animal,  when  we  look  in  the  en¬ 
cyclopedia?  This  time  we  are  to  puzzle 
over  an  insect. 

I  have  two  kinds  of  eyes — three  small 
ones  on  top  of  my  head,  and  two  large 
marvelous  compound  ones  on  'the  sides  of 
my  face ;  My  jaws  are  like  jagged  shears, 
bii't  are  used  for  crushing.  I  hunt  my 
food  from  daylight  till  dark — am  very 
fond  of  flies.  I  paralyze  my  prey  by  poi¬ 
soning  it.  In  the  Fall  all  of  our  family 
die  except  the  queen.  No  other  creature 
will  cause  man  to  run  away  as  quickly 
as  I.  You  will  recognize  me  by  my  black 
body  and  the  white  spots  on  my  face. 

I  build  a  paper  house  which  begins  very 
small  in  the  .Spring,  but  which  by  Fall 
will  be  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  What 
Am  I  ? — Sent  by  Norma  Di  Lauro  (13) 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  was 
“sunshine”  and  to  the  riddle  was  “soap.’ 
That  was  the  first  of  the  original  riddles 
to  be  received.  This  month’s  riddle  came 
from  Mother  Goose. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  capture  but  not  in  take, 

My  second  is  in  harrow  but  not  in  rake, 
My  third  is  in  mountain  but  not  in  plain, 
My  fourth  is  in  streak  but  not  in  vein, 

My  fifth  is  in  feather  but  not  in  plume, 
My  sixth  is  in  smoke  but  not  in  fume. 
My  seventh  is  in  power,  but  not  in  might, 
My  eighth  is  in  justice  but  not  in  right. 
Dug  from  the  ground  in  early  Fall 


All  Aboard 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  I  am  enclosing 
a  picture  of  my  sister  Marcella  and  me. 
I  am  on  the  right  with  our  kitty,  Tuffy, 
in  my  arms.  We  have  15  riding  horses 
and  four  cute  little  Scotch  ponies,  one 
of  them  white. — Sally  Hammond  (12), 
Rhode  Island. 


One  of  Our  Schoolboy  Friends 
Dear  Friends:  This  is  a  picture  of  my¬ 
self  taken  this  Spring.  I  live  near  a  town 
where  I  go  to  school.  I  hope  I  shall  hear 
from  you  boys  and  girls. — Malvern  Mil¬ 
ler  (15),  Pennsylvania, 


One  of  Our  Poets 

Dear  Everybody:  So  many  of  my  cor¬ 
respondents  have  asked  for  my  picture 
and  so  many  of  you  readers  have  been  so 
generous  with  your  praise  of  my  poem 
“Christmas  Without  Mother,”  for  which 
I  thank  you  all,  that  at  last  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  this  snap  of  me,  taken  recently. 
Hoping  you  will  like  me  as  well  as  my 
poems,  I  am  yours  sincerely,  Grace  Chil¬ 
lis  (18),  Connecticut. 


Our  Contributor  in  Pen  and  Dik  Drawing 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  have  been  a 
contributor  for  about  three  years,  al¬ 
though  we  have  taken  The  It.  N  -Y.  much 
longer.  Am  sending  a  photo  taken  in  Au¬ 
gust. — Alice  Chew  (17),  New  Jersey. 


September  28,  1929 

broke,  good  luck  and  a  long  reign  ! 

Johnny  liked  Grace  Cullis’  poem  “The 
Wood  Boy’s  Song"  so  well  that  we  have 
cut  it.  out  and  put  it  up  where  he  may  see 
it  when  he  fills  the  box.  for  he  is  nm 
“wood  boy.” 

Our  ponds  and  the  river  are  the  driest 
we  have  ever  seen  them.  Even  the 
por.d  is  almost  dry,  but  doubtless  the  lilies 
will  come  through  all  right,  for  their  roots 
are  deep  in  the  mud.  Many  people  are 
having  to  draw  water  for  their  stock  as 
well  as  themselves.  Luckily  our  brook 
never  goes  dry,  so  that  our  cows  are 
always  assured  of  all  'the  water  thev  mav 
drink. 

And  now  this  letter  is  growing  far  too 
long,  and  I  must  dress  Dave  up  a  little 
more  before  I  send  him  to  call.  Often  I 
have  wondered  if  it  isn’t  the  lonelv 
friendless  child  who  has  benefited  the 
most  from  Our  Page.  Do  you  think  so? 
With  an  affectionate  farewell  to  Our 
Page  and  to  all  its  readers,  I  am  vours 
Berta  B.  Griffiths. 


Drawn  by  Elsie  Mae  Springer  (1G), 
Pennsylvania 


At  Camp  Andree  there  were  so  many 
oven-birds  that  our  nature  tent,  was  called 
the  Oven-bird.  While  we  were  doing  oui 
work  about  our  tents  they  would  hop 
unconcernedly  uear  us.  looking  at  us  with 
a  curious  eye.  I  noticed  that  they  had  a 
gray-brown  back,  and  a  white  breast 
spotted  with  black.  There  was  a  curious 
patch  of  golden  brown  on  their  head.  It 
was  oblong  in  shape  and  extended  from 
the  bill  to  the  nape.  Each  side  of  this 
was  bordered  with  a  black  stripe. 

Seeing  so  much  of  these  birds  made  me 
interested  in  them,  so  when  I  came  home 
I  read  all  about  them.  I  found  that  as 
the  nest  was  formed  it  looked  like  an 
old-fashioned  Dutch  oven,  so  from  this 
was  its  named  derived. — Eleanor  Weaver 
(14),  New  York. 


August  26,  standing  near  the  house  and 
looking  across  the  fields  this  morning.  I 
saw  a  goshawk  spiral  down  from  the  air, 
and  land  on  top  of  a  large  oak  tree  which 
is  in  a  large  hayfield.  I  was  greatly  in¬ 
terested  because  this  species  of  hawk  is 
rather  rare  in  this  region.  I  with  a  shot 
gun  began  'to  stalk  him.  I  crawled  through 
bushes  and  along  stone  walls  until  I  was 
about  2o  ft.  away  from  the  tree.  The 
hawk  glided  down  toward  the  ground, 
and  as  he  did  I  saw  a  flock  of  bobwhite- 
scatter  in  all  directions.  I  blazed  away 
at  him.  and  saw  the  feathers  fly  from  the 
body.  He  floundered  a  bit  in  the  air,  but  he 
did  not  fall  to  the  ground.  Instead  he 
spiraled  upwards,  gained  some  altitude 
and  glided  away  towards  the  woods,  a  hour 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  He  sat  on  a 
dead  branch  of  a  fir  tree.  I  followed  him 
up  slowly  and  cautiously.  I  again  shot 
at  him.  This  time  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
stone  dead. 

This  marks  the  end  of  a  great  marauder 
of  the  fields  and  woods. — “Eudamus.” 


Down  In  Georgia 

Scuppernongs  are  ripe,  and  only  yester¬ 
day  I  visited  the  vines  just  outside  our 
pasture,  where  there  once  was  an  old  or¬ 
chard.  Both  bronze  and  black  scupper¬ 
nongs  are  found  there,  growing  wild  in 
the  bushes  and  trees.  Ours  here  at  the 
house  are  all  bronze.  The  muscadines  are 
coloring,  and  will  soon  be  ripe,  too.  They 
have  a  very  delicious  flavor,  I  think. 

Our  harvesting  season  lias  begun  in 
earnest.  The  corn  cutting  has  been  in  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  past  week,  and  is  almost 
completed.  The  pimento  pepper  season, 
which  started  'in  July,  is  very  rushing 
just  at  present.  It  is  the  best  pimento 
crop  in  years,  and  the  canning  plants  are 
overflowing  with  the  pretty  red  peppers. 

.  now  the  cotton  is  opening,  and  the 
picking  will  .start  next  week  on  our  farm. 

.  we’re  very  busy  “down  in  Geor- 
»ia  •  From  Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 

Scuppernong — a  kind  of  grape  found 
wild  and  cultivated  in  the  Southern  States. 
It  is  derived  from  the  native  muscadine 
or  southern  fox  grape. 


Mother  Hen’s  Fright 

Poor  old  Mother  Hen  was  very  much 
afraid. 

For  her  little  ducklings  five,  in  the 
brooklet  played ; 

How  they  flapped  their  wings  in  glee, 
jumping  up  and  down, 

And  looking,  for  all  the  world,  like 
some  funny  clowns ! 

Mother  Hell  was  worried.  “O,  children,” 
dear,”  cried  she, 

“Come  out  of  the  brook,  lest  you  be 
drowned, 

And  a  good  mother  I'll  be !” 

In  vain  did  she  scold ;  in  vain  did  she 
weep, 

For  the  ducklings  five  heeded  not  a  word. 

And  played  in  the  water  deep. 

— By  Ethel  Waterworth  (14),  Con¬ 
necticut. 
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Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Phelps  (15), 
New  York 

Soliloquy. — Being  inured  to  surprises 
I  can  still  write  some  faint  criticism  for 
you  diarists.  But  first  of  all  I  welcome 
you,  Jette,  and  Rommie,  and  Eudamus 
and  Q.  Greetings  to  the  faithful  Pem¬ 
broke  the  Terrible  and  another  Pem¬ 
broke.  Now  the  criticism  is  just  this: 
Don’t  copy  or  imitate  Pembroke's  bad 
temper.  Of  course  you  may  not.be.  doing 
it,  but  some  bad  tempers  are  springing  up 
of  late.  Remember,  and  be  yourself. — 
The  Advocate. 


August  1.  —  Quite  warm.  Helped  at 
loading  and  spreading  the  remainder  of 
the  manure  today.  It  was  a  long  distance 
to  haul  it,  everything  considered. 

Afternoon,  clouds  appear,  a  storm  ap¬ 
proaches.  There  is  much  wind,  blowing 
the  rain  into  waves  through  the  valley, 
but  there  is  little  hail.  Inside  I  snatch  a 
magazine,  but  soon  drop  it  to  watch  and 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  storm.  Dipped 
water  from  the  spring  after  the  rain 
ceased,  so  that  the  water  might  soon  ap¬ 
pear  clear  and  fresh  again.  Bringing  the 
cows  I  almost  wished  I  had  taken  Mom’s 
suggestion — to  ride  old  Bill.  But  always 
I  would  rather  walk  than  ride  a  horse. 

August  3.— Rain  all  afternoon.  Turned 
grindstone  between  showers  this  P.  M. 
Also  dug  potatoes — had  to  use  them  even 
if  it  was  muddy.  Brought  the  cows  in  a 
downpour  of  rain,  then  went  for  a  swim. 

August  17. — Was  mowing  filth  today. 
(Yes,  the  annual  crop  of  that  stuff  is  on). 
It  surely  is  tough  to  be  forever  striking 
stones  and  wire  fences  with  that  weapon, 
the  scythe.  Didn’t  strike  any  wasp  nests 
today  but  found  four  young  rabbits  with 
almost  no  hair  yet. 

August  30. — Nature  is  slowly,  but  sure¬ 
ly  approaching  its  climax,  Autumn. 
Finished  gathering  some  beans  dried  this 
P.  M..  a  task  which  was  after  all,  quite 
easy.  Changed  'the  calves  to  another  pas¬ 
ture  this  evening  and  had  a  brief  swim. 
The  water  was  fine.  Not  so  cold  as  I 
had  expected.  — “Jette.” 


August  27. — I  sat  near  the  window  late 
tonight  watching  for  large  moths  that 
the  light  might  attract  but  instead  it  at¬ 
tracted  a  large  bug  which  would  bang  it¬ 
self  against  the  window  pane  and  fly  away. 
It  would  do  this  every  minute  or  two.  I 
opened  the  window  and  in  it  flew.  It  flew 
around  the  room  nntil  I  hit  it  with  my 
hand  and  it  fell  on  the  table.  It  looked 
something  like  a  beetle,  being  about  six 
inches  long  and  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  wide,  possessing  a  pair  of  large 
eyes.  It  made  an  awlful  chattering  sound 
with  its  mouth.  I  became  seared  and 
threw  it  out  the  window. — “Eudamus.” 


I  dreamed  this  morning  of  my  very  best 
friend.  It  is  possible  to  dream  until  the 
dreaming  hurts. 

We  spent  the  day  in  the  berry  field 
despite  the  threat  of  thunder  showers. 
Bud  carried  us  almost  there  in  his  car, 
a  ramshackle  affair  with  a  noisy  motor. 

I  enjoyed  the  trip.  Mother  and  Tiddledy 
Wi n x  accompanied  me.  We  had  room  for 
about  15  quarts  but  we  didn’t  fill  all  our 
pails,  as  we  went  home  quite  early.  We 
picked  chiefly  blackberries,  but  we  got  a 
quart  and  a  half  of  blueberries.  We 
worked  our  way  into  the  lower  field, 
where  we  found  worlds  of  low  bush  black¬ 
berries.  I  don’t  like  blackberries  anyhow, 
so  it  doesn't  matter  to  me  whether  I  pick 
edible  fruit  or  not.  Tiddledy  Winx  and  I 
(mother  as  usual  went  wandering  where 
the  briars  were  thickest)  filled  our  pick¬ 
ing  dishes  several  times  with  overripe  or 
dried-up  berries.  We  would  have  picked 
that  stuff  all  day,  had  we  not  noticed  an 
over-abundance  of  bees.  Bees,  bad  as 
they  are.  are  not  as  insolent  as  flies;  but 
flies  are  unavoidable.  When  mother’s 
straw  hat  floated  into  sight  again  we 
Mopped  by  a  spring  to  eat  our  lunch, 
although  it  was  only  eleven  o’clock. 

Mother,  ever  restless,  (she  has  a  right 
to  be ;  she  can  pick  about  twice  as  fast 
as  I  can)  urged  us  to  seek  better  picking, 
so  we  sought  and  found  !  We  could  have 
picked  anything  there— blueberries,  black¬ 
berries,  firewood,  broomsticks,  or  ant¬ 
hills.  It  was  about  as  rough  ground.  as 
I  care  to  travel  over.  Tiddledy  Winx 
thought  she  was  carrying  too  many  pails, 
and,  in  an  effort  to  relive  her  I  plunged. 
Well,  for  awhile  I  thought  I’d  come  out 
on  the  Chinese  side  of  the  globe.  I  heard 
an  echo  of  silvery  laughter  and  scrambled 
out  to  view  Tiddledy  Winx’s  face  wreathed 
in  smiles.  I  must  have  looked  grieved,  for 
she  laughed  harder  than  ever.  We  were 
very  weary  when  we  got  home.  After 
supper  I  sold  6%  quarts  of  berries.  Then 
*  went  to  bed  to  dream  of  sticks  and 
stones,  briars  and  blackberries. 

I’omment. — Say,  Miss  Advocate,  why, 
if  Browning’s  quotation  is  correct,  bother 
With  diaries  at  all?  Diaries  are  inter- 


Our  Art — By  Eleanor 


Drinking  Spring  Water — By  Pearl  Wil- 
fert  (18),  Neio  York 


The  Graf  Zeppelin — By  Mary  Gelettly 
(12),  Maryland 


The  Old  Chestnut — By  Louise  Haas, 
Delaware 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (f7), 
New  York 


Dear  Cooks:  This  recipe  I’m  sending 
you  may  not  have  won  any  .prizes  at 
State  fairs,  but  it  certainly  is  cheered 
loudly  around  these  parts.  It’s  called  a 
tomato  (green)  pie  and  is  delicious.  Peel 
a  dozen  green  tomatoes  and  chop  fine ; 
place  in  kettle,  cover  with  water  and  cook 
until  almost  tender.  Drain,  and  stir  in 
IV2  cups  sugar,  a  teaspoon  of  cinnamon, 
raisins,  and  five  slices  of  lemon.  Salt  to 
taste,  cover  with  enough  water  so  it  will 
not  burn,  about  a  cup,  and  stew  until  clear 
nd  thick.  Dissolve  one  tablespoon  of 
our  in  this,  and  cool  before  putting  it 
in  crust.  Yours  for  plenty  of  green  toma¬ 
toes.  — Grace  V.  Cullis,  Connecticut. 


Weaver  (14),  New  York 


Just  the  Spot! — By  Charlotte  Dolly  (15), 
New  York 


Su nflo  wers — B y  Elea  nor  Weaver  ( 14 ) , 
New  York 


Who?— By  Alice  Chew  (16), 
New  Jersey 


f  "  W, 


School  Days — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
New  York 


The  Valley 

I  have  watched  the  flickering  candlelight 
wreathing  the  mountains, 

It  circles  the  hills,  but  the  vale  is  un¬ 
starred  by  its  light; 

And  the  wind  tips  the  trees  with  a  cau¬ 
tious  and  tremulous  sighing, 

Avoiding  the  valley,  asleep  in  the  si¬ 
lence  of  night. 

I\  hat  can  there  lurk  in  the  valley  for  can¬ 
dlelight’s  fearing, 

And  why  do  the  winds  skirt  the  hills  of 
the  far  horizon? 

“There  is  only  a  river,  drowsy  and  weary 
of  dreaming, 

And  a  bird  that  has  stolen  the  gold 
from  the  fires  of  the  sun.” 

,,  — By  Lois  Russell  (18). 

New  York. 


Pretty  Kitty 

Ob,  come  here  you  pretty  kitten, 

Look!  Isn’t  he  too  cute  for  words? 
Humph — I  smell  something  queer  here, 
Guess  my  ’magination  works. 

Johnny,  come  and  see  what  I’ve  caught! 
The  darling  thing — it  wants  some  milk. 
But — sniff — sniff,  what  is  that  funny 
odor? 

Ah !  Here  comes  the  farmer  over  the 
,  hilL 

Hi,  Farmer  Brown  just  see  what  we’ve 

<>’ot  j 

What?  Drop  it  quick!  It’s  a  skunk! 

— By  Strug’ling  Harry. 


The  Rushing  Waves 

List  beside  the  busy  water 
Tapping  up  against  the  rock, 
Tapping,  tapping,  like  a  moi'tar, 

With  a  deadly  crushing  knock. 

On  forever  it  goes  booming, 

Where  rushing  water  meets  the  land, 
Casting  great  fish  from  its  bosom — 
Fish,  caught  stranded  on  the  sand. 

Forever  let  it  rush  and  roar, 

Until  its  deep  and  wide  advance, 
Overflows  upon  the  shore, 

And  all  is  deep  and  blue  expanse. 

— By  Raymond  Miller  (16). 
New  York. 


The  Model  Boy 

Little  Johnny  Pemberly 
Is  his  mother’s  pride  and  joy. 
lie  is  always  clean  and  neat ; 

Never  teases  for  a  treat; 

Always  does  what  he  is  told, 

And  is  just  as  good  as  gold. 

He  wron’t  play  with  other  boys, 
’Cause  they  make  such  awful  noise, 
And  he’s  ’fraid  he  might  get  hurt — 
Or  might  fall  into  the  dirt. 

So  he  always  stays  away, 

When  the  boys  are  all  at  play. 

All  his  mother’s  friends  exclaim 
“Why  don’t  our  boys  act  the  same? 
Ours  are  rough,  and  boist’rous,  too, 
And  of  manners  have  but  few.” 

But  the  boys  don’t  think  like  that — 
They  all  call  him  “sissycat.” 

— By  Thomas  II.  Clement  (15). 
Michigan. 


Drawn  by  Alice  Chew  (16), 
New  Jersey 

OUR  PAGE  THIS  MONTH 


In  spite  of  the  hurry  in  starting  for 
school  we  have  not  neglected  Our  Page. 
The  copy  has  been  quite  as  large  in  vol¬ 
ume  as  ever,  and  has  never  seemed  more 
original  and  unusual.  In  the  words  of 
diarists,— look  at  the  column  of  Original 
Poems!  One  of  them  came  from  an  Ameri¬ 
can  boy  over  in  Germany  who  is  fast  los¬ 
ing  his  command  of  English.  I  leave  you 
to  discover  which  one  it  is. 

As  far  as  I  know,  only  one  OP  O 
appeared  at  the  State  Fair,  and  that  worn 
by  our  Charlotte  Dolly.  Did  you  wear 
one?  Sorry  if  we  missed  you.  Berta 
Griffiths  has  written  to  say  goodby  this 
month,  and  this  Page  will  miss  her  in 
future.  We  expect  to  catch  ourselves 
hunting  the  paper  over  in  vain  for  her 


esting,  but  don’t  you  think  fictitious  dia¬ 
ries  would  be  more  so?  The  reason  I 
think  that  true  diaries  are  most  interest¬ 
ing  is  because  what  we  would  do  has  its 
effect  on  ourselves  alone,  while  what  we 
do  has  its  effect  on  the  world  about  us. 
“Until  Pembroke  the  Terrible  is  known.” 


O  Pembroke,  you  puzzle.  I  think  I  do 
know  you  but  I  won’t  guess  who  you  are, 
because  if  I  did  you’d  know  who  I  am  ! 
And  I  say,  Pembroke,  please  don’t  gloat 
over  rats  so — they’re  my  pet  aversion ! 
— “Larabie” 

(Continued  on  Page  1212) 
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3  Tons 

Heats 

8  Rooms! 

^“With  the  Bulldog  Furnace  I  usedlT'''' 
tons  of  hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat 
our  8  room  house.” — Lester  F.  Coons, 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

More  Heat  With  Les*  Fuel 

*‘I  have  had  my  Bulldog  furnace  for  three 
winters.  It  takes  the  place  of  two  heaters 
and  then  some,  burning  less  coal  with  much 
more  comfort.  Every  room  is  warm.  Give 
me  a  Bulldog  tor  comfort!” — Walter  N. 
Burlingame,  41  Rural  Ave.,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Keeps  Home  Cozy  With  Less  Fuel  Than  Stove 

‘‘I  am  sending  a  snapshot  of  my  country  home  in 
which  we  installed  a  Bulldog  Furnace.  Will  say  that 
with  the  severe  winter  our  nouse  has  been  cozy  at 
all  times,  with  less  fuel  than  was  used  for  one 
stove.”— A.  E.  Durggins,  Rt.  4,  Cumberland,  Md. 

After  6  Years  —  “Heats  as  Good  as  Ever” 

|  Our  furnace  has  been  in  use  6  years  and  heats  os 
good  as  ever.”— Arthur  Cloepfil,  R.  F.  D.  No.  I, 
Rock  Fort,  Mo. 

Fuel  Saved  Pays  for  Furnace 

“This  is  the  second  winter  I  have  used  the  Bull¬ 
dog  and  the  savings  in  my  eoal  bills  have  paid 
for  my  furnace!”— Milton  E.  Spain,  Casey,  Xa. 


Comes  Completely  Erected ! 
Fits  any  Height  of  Basement 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 


If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected, 
fits  any  height  of  basement,  goes  through 
any  door  and  you  install  it  yourself! 


No  Money 
Down! 


cheerful  notes  ou  gardening.  It  seems  to 
us  that  Dave  Pratt  would  fill  a  book,  and 
that  everyone  would  want  to  read  it. 

A  great  many  Our  Page  readers  are 
going  away  from  home  this  September  in 
search  of  education.  Until  recently  people 
have  thought  that  education  was  some¬ 
thing  for  children,  something  which  a 
man  either  got  or  missed  in  his  early 
years.  In  a  sense  no  living  person  is  com¬ 
pletely  educated,  for  while  he  lives  the 
learning  process  is  never  completed.  There 
does  come  a  time  when  by  changes  in 
behavior,  social  grace,  or  more  correct 
use  of  language,  education  may  be  judged 
to  have  taken  hold,  but  this  is  only  on  the 
outside.  To  be  really  educated  one  must 
form  a  habit  of  weighing  facts,  and  of 
judging ; —  consider,  question,  seek  evi¬ 
dence,  doubt.  Men  tend  to  display  their 
information  and  conceal  their  education. 
When  you  go  to  the  Great  Storehouse  of 
Information,  ages  on  ages  of  it,  compiled 
for  your  use,  take  care  that  you  judge, 
as  well  as  memorize. 

A  slight  change  has  been  suggested  in 
the  wording  of  our  heading  this  month. 
From  the  first,  it  has  been  easier  to  say 
“Our  Page”  than  “Boys  And  Girls.”  Do 
you  like  if?  It  has  been  said  by  many 
that  they  prefer  “Our  Art,”  though  one 
contributor  wonders  if  the  word  “mirror” 
might  be  used  in  some  way  to  show  a  re¬ 
flection  of  our  monthly  pursuits.  At  any 
rate  we  .must  go  slowly  in  making  a 
change,  and  would  like  to  have  your  idea 
about  it. 

Now  for  those  frosty  mornings.  October 
has  been  put  into  rhyme  and  prose  so 
much  that,  it  might  seem  that  there  is 
nothing  new  to  tell  about  her.  But  look 
very  closely,  notice  everything  that  goes 
on  about  you,  get  the  full  value  of  living. 
The  cows  that  yearn  for  apples  across  the 
fence,  the  peaches  that  must  be  stripped 
of  their  lovely  garments,  the  harvesting 
of  the  corn  crop,  the  boy  who  walks  on 
stilts,  the  girl  picking  gi*apes — how  many 
new  scenes  can  you  bring  to  Our  Page? 
Send  work  before  the  5th  of  the  month  if 
meant  for  October.  Material  is  welcome 
always  and  will  be  held  if  received  later. 
Address  Iva  Unger,  383  West  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth,  A e ic  York 


Small  Monthly  Payments 


A  Prayer  For  Sleep 


The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East 
and  West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point. 
Don’t  consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you 
find  out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once 
for  our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog, 
together  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bull- 
dog  success.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW! 
Mail  this  coupon  today! 


O  Sandman  of  my  baby  days,  shut  my 
eyes  xip  tight, 

O  Sandman,  my  Sandman,  let  me  lisp 
“goodnight.” 

O  Sandman  of  my  baby  days,  soothe  my 
wearied  feet, 

O  Sandman,  my  Sandman,  that  babies 
always  meet. 


a 

a 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 
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■■  Bulldog  Furnace  Co.  •■i 

19th  &  California  Ave..Dept.  90-76  Chicago 

Without  obligating  me,  please  send  me  your  free 
catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Furnace. 

Have  you  a  basement?  Yes  □  No  □ 


Name 


Street 

Address 

Town 

County 

State 

O  Sandman  of  my  childhood,  open  up 
your  bag, 

O  Sandman,  my  Sandman,  who  makes  my 
footsteps  lag ; 

O  Sandman  of  my  childhood,  scatter 
dreams  to  me, 

O  Sandman,  my  Sandman,  waft  me  o’er 
the  lea. 

—By  Grace  Y.  Cullis  (18). 

Connecticut. 


Pals 


Cabinet 

Heaters 

534Z5Up 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Re¬ 
duced  Factory  Prices. 

Lower  terms— year  to  pay.'* 

Choice  of  5  colors  in  New 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
Now  Circulating  Heaters  — 
$34. 76  up.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 
24 -hour  shipments.  30 -day 
free  trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  29 
years  in  business.  760,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


“A  KaianxazocL 

:  Direct  to  You” 


I  and  my  dog — staunch  pals  are  we 
We  tramp  the  hills  together ; 

We  tramp  the  hills  and  we  tramp  the  lea, 
Be  it  wet  or  sunny  weather. 

Chasing  the  cows  under  the  hill. 

Through  pine  woods  scented  sweet ; 
Over  the  ledges  and  never  still. 

Scaring  each  chipmunk  we  meet. 

Or  lying  quiet  unon  the  earth, 

Gazing  up  into  the  sky. 

Or  laughing  out  in  a  world  of  mirth — 
We  two.  my  dog  and  I. 

— By  Eugenia  Power  (1G). 
Vermont. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  1211) 

July  5.  —  Aunt  Lillian  left  for  Summer 
school  today,  and  gee!  what  a  busy  day 
this  has  been.  Mailed  three  letters,  oue 
to  Iva.  O.  L.  gave  me  a  dime  snd  so  did 
Grandma  so  I’ve  plenty  of  money  for 
stamps.  Hurrah !  Tried  !to  catch  some 
more  rats  today,  but  nothing  doing, 
they’re  lying  low.  Pa  caught  one  in  a  trap, 
though !  Finished  some  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  too.  This  noon  two  bowls  stuck  and 
Jane  asked  me  to  get  them  out  for  her. 
Easy.  Brought  them  iu  to  her  and  said, 


“Hail !  The  conquering  hero  comes !”  It 
is  evident  that  the  poet  of  that  song  com¬ 
posed  it  for  my  benefit. 

Say,  diary,  did  you  ever  hear  that  read¬ 
er  of  Our  Page,  wonder  who  Locked 
Doors  is.  That’s  your  name  of  course, 
diary,  oF  man,  and  I  shall  baptize  you 
with  a  blotch  of  ink  one  of  these  fine  days, 
See  if  I  don’t. 

This  noon,  mine  sister  and  I  did  con¬ 
verse  amongst  ourselves  in  French,  and 
so  much  noise  did  we  make  that  the  hon¬ 
orable  Grandfather  verily  did  believe  a 
magpie  puddin’  would  grace  the  supper 
table..  Ah  !  Treacherous  One. 

This  early,  some  sprightly  rats  I  did 
perceive,  and  woe  to  my  blasphemous 
tongue !  F or  ever  and  aye,  so  vainly, 
stones  I  did  throw.  The  stones,  they  hit 
them  not !  And  as  my  hands  did  vainly 
twitch  .  about  a  gravelled  stone,  mine 
wonderin’  eyes  did.  glittering,  light  upon 
a  nestling  butterfly.  Me  thinks  I  smell  a 
rat !  ’Tis  so.  Ah,  see  those  beetle  eyes, 
that  pointy  noise  that  twinkles  in  the  air? 
Pon  my  word !  Another  and  yet.  another 
do  I  see.  Phew !  Lower  away.  D’ye  see 
that  one  whisk  out  of  one  hole  into  the 
other? 

Comment.  No,  Rommie.  Willey  and  the 
calf  are  two  separate  friends.  One  a 
“she"  and  the  other  an  “it.”  — Pembroke 
The  Terrible. 

August  27.  —  Job  did  something  funny 
today.  He  was  in  the  granary  when  I 
went  out  to  feed  the  chickens.  I  threw 
him  a  little  grain.  He  cackled  and  called 
for  the  hens,  and  with  great  fuss,  doled 
it  out  to  them.  And  all  the  time  he  kept 
edging  nearer  the  door.,  Pretty  soon  he 
tumbled  out  backwards.  He  scrambled 
up  and  looked  about.  On  catching  me 
laughing  at  him  he  marched  off  with  a 
grieved  and  dignified  mien. 

August  30. — It.  N.  Y.  came  today.  Read 
O.  I*,  with  relish.  I’ve  changed  my  mind 
about  Pembroke  again  ;  this  time  I’d  stake 
my  hat  (and  it’s  a  good  one)  that  P.  the 
T.  is  Eeli  Ilirsimaki.  Eeli  has  kept  pretty 
still  about  Pembroke,  but !  Have  I  missed 
my  guess? 

Sis  went  to  see  the  principal  about  her 
course.  She's  afflicted  with  indecision. 
Middlin’  weather,  as  usual. — “Rommie.” 


Cotton  Pickin’  Time 

Git  out  de  sacks,  Kezia, 

And  bring  de  baskets.  .Take, 

Maw,  you  call  the  chillun. 

And  'tell  ’em  haste  to  make ! 

Caz  I  just  been  lookin’ 

And  what  you  guess  I  see? 

De  cotton’s  open  an’ 

Needs  pickin’  —  yes-sir-ree. 

Staid  down  in  de  south  field, 

Dat’s  where  it’s  open  thick, 

And  I  tells  every  one 
Git  busy  now  an’  pick 

Caz  when  de  sun  goes  down, 

An’  de  day’s  work  am  o’er, 

We  each  one  wants  to  have 
Two  hundred  pounds  or  more. 

So  git  de  sacks  Kezia, 

And  'bring  dem  baskets  down. 

Come  on  lieah,  you  folkses. 

What  makes  you  stan’  around? 

Don’  you  all  lieah  me  say 
Dat  field  is  open  white, 

An’  needs  a  pickin’  clean 
Befo’  dis  very  night? 

— By  Alice  Dorsey.  Georgia. 

The  poem  in  the  original  column  last 
month  which  was  give  without  author’s 
name  was  written  by  Opal  Whitney, 
(14),  Ohio. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Price  (15), 
Yew  York 


“My  sympathies  are  all  with  “Pembroke 
the  Terrible,”  but  he  brought  all  his  trou¬ 
bles  on  himself.  Next  time  don’t  use  a 
name  like  “the  Terrible,” — People  are 
curious  that  way,  Pembroke.  I'd  like  to 
receive  letters  from  those  who*  .would  care 
ito  spend  five  cents  to  write  to  Eui-ope. 
I'll  be  glad  to  furnish  stamp  collectors 
with  German  and  French  stamps  to  start 
them  off.  There  was  a  time  when  I  used 
to  impatiently  wait  for  every  edition  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  containing  the 
Boys  and  Girls’  Page,  and  when  I,  by 
arriving  ahead  of  my  sister,  procured  the 
said  copy,  used  .to  avidly  read  until  there 
was  nothing  that  I  could  not  by  heart 
retell ;  even  the  cooking  department.  Re¬ 
cently,  a  poem  by  Pembroke  t lie  Terrible 
aroused  my  enthusiasm,  and  I  again  be¬ 
come  a  member,  sending  what  some  people 
might  call  fit  for  the  scrap  basket, — which 
it  is.” — Peter  Castalde,  Germany. 


“The  R.  N.  Y.  came  today.  The  dia¬ 
ries  are  getting  better  and  better,  I  think. 
Say,  is  P.  the  T.  James  Buseaglia?  I’ve 
eliminated  all  of  my  other  correspondents 
but  one,  and  evidence  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  him.  I  really  enjoyed  Grace 
Cullis's  story  about  him.  Also  Antoi¬ 
nette’s  poem  “A  Summer  Day.” — Lois 
Russell,  New  York. 


“Pembroke,  let  me  tell  you  what  I 
think.  You  are  not  a  girl  at  all. — merely 
a  boy  who  sends  poems  in.  under  a  non 
de  plume,  and  drawings  by  your  real 
name.  Don't  forget  names,  as  Stephen 
Chrappa  and  Eeli  Ilirsimaki.  The  first 
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one  suits  very  well,  whose  name  has 
never  been  mentioned." — Elizabeth  Wea¬ 
ver,  (16).  Pennsylvania. 


“I  am  most  glad  to  shake,  Pembroke- 
yes,  I  have  a  sister.  I  shall  always  hold 
in  mind  this,  P.  the  T.  Gentlemen  ma\ 
prefer  blondes,  but  Pembroke  prefers 
calves.  School  to  me  means  beat,  books 
and  teachers.  Funny,  isn't  it,  but  we 
never  forget  how  gentle  a  teacher’s  voice 
sounded,  or  how  they  looked  to  us  the 
lust  day.  To  me  teachers  always  were 

tyrants,  and  the  principal  a  usurper  ”■ _ 

Raymond  Miller,  (16),  New  York. 


m  •„  j.,  a-  Fiuuiuive  rne 

Terrible,  extend  a  thistle-filled  palm  If 
you're  kind  to  dumb  animals,  Miss  Cullis 
please  to  return  the  monkey  his  face’ 
And,  listen  here,  Raymond  Miller,  I’m 
going  to  upset  your  guess.  No,  I’m  not 
Berta  Griffiths.  If  I  was  I  couldn’t  be  me. 
and  if  I  am  I,  I  can’t  be  Berta,  and  if  I 
was  Berta,  Berta  couldn’t  be  me.  see‘- 
Miss  Wilfert,  you  are  right  in  part  of 
your  guess  about  me,  and  in  part  of  it 
.ion  are  wrong.  Now  Miss  Ilinxman  if 
you  ever  write  a  diary  for  our  column, 
well  look  for  you  out  walking  with  the 
boys  and  playing  tennis  with  them.” — 
Pembroke  The  Terrible. 


the  Advocate  has  written.  I  see  that 
some  diarists  have  used  'the  word  “my  ” 
I  thought  that  was  forbidden  by  the  Ad¬ 
vocate.  At  least  I  think  I've  really  hit 
upon  Pembroke’s  identity.  At  first  it  was 
quite  baffling— -but  now  it  is  quite  clear 
that  Pembroke  is  Marv  Pesee.” — Clark 
Allender,  (14),  West  Virginia. 


List  Of  Contributors 

*  Marks  names  of  those  whose  work  appears 
this  month. 

New  York. — ‘Marion  Wiethorn  (17),  ‘Mar¬ 
guerite  Grau  (17),  ‘Eleanor  Weaver  (14 1  Isa¬ 
belle  Bresee,  John  Mucha  (17),  Alice  Richards 
Nellie  Kayder,  Gertrude  Lehman  (9),  Florcnc ’• 
J. u f t  (15),  Lydia  Luft  (13),  ‘Dorothy  Price  f  10 1 
Janet  Ingersoll,  ‘Lois  Russell,  Sonne  Wellstroui 
(12),  Vera  Ila.ves  (10),  ‘Raymond  Miller  (10i 
•Elizabeth  Phelps  (15),  Edward  McCarthy 
Harriet  Stuart  (13),  Ethlyn  Chamberlrn,  George 
Hammond  (9),  Edith  Wanser  (17),  Hazel  Ailing 
Marjorie  Van  Brocklin  (13),  nilda  Yancey  (14). 
"“"a  button.  Norma  Nordstrom,  Mazella  Baker 
(14),  Ina  Seegott  (14).  ‘Teresa  Prinzing  (15). 

Pennsylvania.—’ ‘Elizabeth  Weaver  (10),  Mar¬ 
garet  Esslinger  (12),  Harriet  Esslinger  (111 
James  Buseaglia,  Mary  Fretz  (14),  ‘Elsie  Mae 
Springer  (16),  ‘Rena  Cook  (13). 

,,£e'v  Jersey.— ‘Alice  Chew  (16),  Sadie  Allen 
111))  . 

„  Connecticut.  —  ‘Grace  Cullis  (18).  ‘Berta 
Griffiths  (19).  Priscilla  Codding  (15),  ‘Franz 
Pittman  (15). 

Massachusetts. — John  Pietrosky. 

West  Virginia. — ‘Clark  Allender. 

New  Hampshire. — Doris  Butler  (11),  Dorotliv 
Cheney  (15). 

Vermont. — ‘Eugenia  Powers. 

Rhode  Island. — Frances  McCall. 

Maryland. — Mary  Gelletl.v  (12),  Louise  Haas, 
Shirley  Ilerber  (14).  liable  Stolzfus  (10). 

Delaware. — Dorothy  Anderson  (14). 

Michigan. — ‘Thomas  Clement  (15). 

Ohio. — Jane  Goddard,  Roberta  Haves.  Marv 
Hayes.  Opal  Wliitnev  (14). 

Germany.— Paul  A.  Castalde  (17). 


Letters  Wanted 

Gladys  Giles  (15),  New  York;  Kenneth  Walsh 
(12),  Connecticut;  Sarah  Schellenger  (14),  New 
Jersey;  Work  for  Our  Page  by  Charlotte  Booth, 
New  Y’ork. 


Exchange 

“I  want  to  exchange  postcard  views  with  you 
boys  and  girls.  View  of  every  kind  and  three, 
four,  five  at  a  time  in  an  envelope  along  with 
your  letter  and  name  and  address.” — Joseph 
Dillenbaeli,  New  Y’ork. 

‘‘I  have  many  birch-bark  bookmarks  that  I 
will  give  away  to  anybody  who  will  write  me 
an  autograph  sheet  6x8  in.  with  their  favorite 
author  and  a  few  lines  of  a  poem  written  bj 
him  or  her,  and  the  name,  age,  birthday  and 
sender  of  each.” — Marguerite  Grau  (17),  New 
Y’ork. 

‘  I  am  starting  a  memory  book,  and  would 
like  to  receive  sheets  6x4%  in.  from  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  Our  Page.  They  "may  have  drawing, 
verse  or  both.  Be  sure  to  enclose  name  and 
address.  I’m  willing  to  exchange.”  —  Louise 
Palmerone  (13),  New  York. 

‘‘I  am  starting  an  O.  P.  0.  portfolio.  Please 
won’t  everyone  who  reads  Our  Page  send  me  a 
drawing  or  original  poem,  or  story,  with  name 
and  address?  The  size  is  8x6  in.” — Mary 
Fretz,  Pennsylvania. 

‘‘I  wish  that  all  readers  of  O.  P.  would  send 
me  an  autograph  sheets  6x4%  in.,  with  verse 
or  drawing.  Also  I  will  promise  io  answer  all 
letters  1  receive.” — Levina  Giles.  New  York. 

‘‘I  would  like  O.  P.  readers  to  send  me  auto¬ 
graph  verses.  Please  put  your  names  to  it, 
and  a  drawing,  if  you  wish.  The  size  of  auto¬ 
graph  is  to  be  4x4'  in.  I  will  exchange  verses 
if  wished.”- — Anna  Mae  Martin  (14),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

“Would  like  to  receive  more  autograph  verses, 
sheet  6x4%  in.  nave  not  time  to  answer^  let¬ 
ters,  but  will  send  verses  iu  exchange.”  — 
Edith  AVanser  (17),  New  York. 


A  Book’s  Complaint 

“Dear  little  boy,”  said  a  book  one  day, 
“Why  do  you  strap  me  so  tight? 

You  only  read  me  in  the  day, 

And  not  at  all  in  the  night.” 

‘Why  do  you  wet  your  thumb, 

When  you  turn  my  pretty  pages? 

As  if  I  am  not  Avorth  a  crumb. 

Though  I  cost  a  good  day’s  wages?” 

‘Do  not  turn  my  pages  down 
And  make  me  cry  with  pain ; 

Because  I  am  a  pretty  book. 

And  like  to  have  a  tidy  look.” 

‘And  never  leave  me  in  the  rain. 

And  fill  me  Av£th  wrinkles  and  stains, 
.Because  I  am  valued  lots,  „ 

And  hate  to  be  ewered  with  spots. 
— Dolores  Cheshire  (12),  Maryland 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Fall  Changes.  —  Flares,  waist  iines 
mid  irregular  hems  in  the  early  Fall 
models  prepare  us  for  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  towards  more  dignified  styles. 
A  surprising  number  of  new  models  have 
the  skirt  hanging  in  a  point  at  one  side, 
while  the  plain  tailored  skirts  with  even 
hem  line  come  down  about  midway  be¬ 
tween  knee  and  ankle.  One  man  re¬ 
marked  to  us  that  however  long  the  skirts 
may  be  when  worn  for  evening  or  cere¬ 
monious  afternoon  occasions,  lie  was  quite 
sure  girls  going  to  business  would  not  be 
induced  to  lengthen  their  skirts.  This 
showed,  however,  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
feminine  psychology,  for  girls’  who  earn 
their  living  are  always  ready  to  adopt 
new  styles,  and  certainly  would  not  per¬ 
mit  long  skirts  to  he  considered  a  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  leisure  class.  The  street 
length  now  coming  in  is  modest,  sensible 
and  smart.  With  the  new  styles  we  shall 
find  an  increasing  demand  for  corsets  once 
more,  which  will  seem  a  hardship  to 
young  persons  who  have  grown  up  in  a 
corsetless  era.  It  is  not  likely  that  we 
shall  ever  go  back  to  pinched-in  wasp 
waists,  but  the  loosely-clad  swaying 
figure  seems  fading  out.  We  also  find 
that  longer  gloves  are  to  be  worn  and 
l he  newer  displays  show  a  return  to  the 
eight  or  10-button  lengths,  with  elbow 
length  for  wear  with  short  sleeves. 

A  Jersey  Ensemble. — Among  the  new 
frocks  and  ensembles  we  see  many  jersey 
or  knitted  fabrics  with  horizontal  stripes. 


sleeves  were  long  and  tight,  and  there 
was  no  trimming  except  a  round  collar  of 
cream  lace,  with  a  little  fan-shaped  jabot 
in  front.  Many  velvet  dresses  have  yokes, 
collars  or  berthas  of  white,  cream  or 
ecru  lace ;  sometimes  lace  cuffs  also. 
Sometimes  the  waist  is  made  with  a 
jacket  effect  with  a  lingerie  guimpe.  The 
dresses  are  generally  not  only  longer, 
but  also  more  elaborate  than  for  some 
seasons  past ;  the  curve  at  the  waist  is 
often  given  by  shirrings  or  pleats,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  with  all  the  skirts  to 
give  a  flare  below  the  knees,  by  pleats, 
godets,  flounces  or  a  circular  cut. 

Brother  and  Sister. — It  is  a  pretty 
idea  now  to  dress  small  boys  and  girls  in 
clothes  to  match,  and  we  see  many  styles 
described  as  “brother  and  sister”  suits  or 
coats.  It  is  true  that  the  little  girl  pic¬ 
tured  wears  skirts,  and  the  little  boy 
shorts,  but  the  little  girl  wears  bloomers, 
and  both  suits  are  alike  in  patch  pockets 
and  the  bit  of  embroidery  down  the  front. 
These  little  suits  and  dresses  to  match 
are  made  in  sizes  2  to  6,  materials  being 
cotton  broadcloth,  gingham  and  jersey. 
We  have  also  seen  these  little  suits  in 
blue  serge.  Many  children’s  clothes  are 
also  made  of  challis,  there  being  some 
especially  pretty  styles  in  the  striped 
challis.  This  material  washes  very  well ; 
we  have  seen  a  great  variety  of  colors  and 
patterns  at  92  cents  a  yard. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Ensemble  shades 
in  stockings  are  offered,  for  to  look  well 


Fall  Clothes  Show  Changes  in  Outline 


The  first  model  illustrated  shows  one  of 
these  dresses,  a  jersey  with  irregular 
stripes  of  fawn,  brown  and  oyster  white. 
This  dress  had  a  skirt  with  pleats  at  the 
sides  to  give  it  flare,  and  a  yoke  in  round¬ 
ed  points,  which  fitted  snugly  around  the 
hips.  The  waist  had  a  square  neck  and 
short  little  cap  sleeves.  The  only  trim¬ 
ming  consisted  of  six  small  bows  put  at 
one  side  of  the  front.  These  bows,  very 
formal  and  tailored  in  effect,  were  also 
made  of  jersey,  three  white  and  three 
dark  brown.  We  call  special  attention 
to  these  little  bows,  because  they  are  so 
often  used  for  trimming,  and  give  a  smart 
touch.  Sometimes  a  tiny  buckle  is  used 
in  the  center  of  the  bow.  This  ensemble 
was  completed  by  a  little  coat  of  the 
cardigan  type,  the  material  dark  brown 
jersey.  This  suit  was  warm  enough  for 
early  Fall,  and  later  could  be  worn  un¬ 
der  a  top  coat  if  desired.  The  hat  shown 
was  a  close  shape  of  dark  brown  velvet. 
All  the  brown  and  tan  shades  are  very 
popular.  With  these  informal  suits  or 
dresses  of  the  sports  type  sensible  brown 
riioes  and  lisle  stockings  are  often  worn. 
The  lisle  sports  stockings  are  often  in 
fancy  patterns  or  mesh  weave,  and  are 
very  attractive. 

Another  Striped  Jersey. — The  second 
model  illustrated  is  another  horizontally 
striped  jersey  in  gray  and  taupe.  This 
had  more  accentuated  curves,  the  skirt 
being  given  a  flare  by  inserted  godets. 
The  waist  was  trimmed  with  stitched 
bands  of  the  material,  the  little  patch 
pocket  on  either  side  being  inserted  into 
1  he  band  below,  which  came  up  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  battlement  over  it.  Similar  battle¬ 
ment  bands  formed  the  cuffs.  A  band  of 
pale  gray  edged  the  round  neck,  and 
there  was  an  attached  scarf  of  the 
striped  jersey  bordered  with  deep  slop¬ 
ing  bands  of  the  gray.  The  close  little 
pale  gray  felt  hat  was  folded  back  to  give 
the  “highbrow”  effect  seen  in  so  many 
of  the  Fall  hats.  This  dress,  with  its 
loose-wristed  gray  suede  gloves,  is  very 
good  style  for  Fall. 

A  Velvet  Princess  Dress. — The  model 
in  _  the  center  shows  the  longer  fitted 
princess  style  now  favored.  This  was 
raisin  velvet ;  the  upper  part  was  curved 
at  the  waist  by  a  little  shirring,  while 
the  lower  part  of  the  dress  was  fitted  by 
a  pointed  seam  coming  up  in  front.  The 
skirt  was  cut  with  a  decided  flare,  and 
mid  an  irregular  hem  line,  being  shorter 
>n  the  front  than  at  sides  and  back.  The 


dressed  the  wearer  must  select  shades 
that  go  with  her  costume.  The  suntan 
shades  should  only  be  worn  with  brown ; 
other  fashionable  shades  for  brown  are 
brown  sugar,  maple  sugar  and  dusty 
beige.  With  black,  cocoa  taupe  or  gun 
metal  are  desirable,  also  maple  sugar 
and  beige.  WTith  the  exception  of  gun 
metal,  these  shades  are  worn  with  any 
color  except  red,  with  which  anything  of 
the  brown  sugar  shade  would  better  be 
omitted,  the  taupes  and  beiges  or  the  soft 
shade  of  maple  sugar  being  preferred. 

Among  the  new  hats  are  some  very  be¬ 
coming  shapes  in  velvet  with  wide  droop¬ 
ing  brims,  usually  merely  trimmed  with 
a  band  and  bow  of  narrow  velvet.  These 
are  “dress”  hats  for  formal  wear,  and 
are  more  often  seen  in  black  and  brown 
than  other  colors.  The  smaller  hats  are 
usually  folded  off  the  forehead,  but  it  is 
possible  to  find  some  with  brims.  Off-the- 
face  turbans  without  any  brim  should  be 
chosen  very  cautiously  by  women  who 
wear  glasses,  for  they  are  not  usually  as 
becoming  as  a  brim  of  some  sort. 

Among  the  school  ensembles  we  find 
pretty  styles  for  the  younger  girls. 
Among  them  we  noticed  a  pretty  coat  of 
tan  and  brown  camel’s-hair  with  a  nutria 
collar,  to  be  worn  with  a  dress  of  printed 
challis.  The  dress  had  a  velvet  tie  belt, 
and  collar  of  unbleached  linen. 

We  are  often  asked  for  advice  as  to 
buying  some  very  inexpensive  fur  coat 
which  is  called  by  a  fancy  and  sometimes 
misleading  name.  We  are  obliged  to  give 
the  same  answer  to  all  these  inquiries; 
no  worth-while  fur  coat  is  low  in  price, 
and  the  woman  who  can  only  give  around 
$75  or  a  little  more  for  her  Winter  coat 
is  unwise  to  think  of  fur.  Cloth,  'warmly 
jnterlined,  with  fur  cuffs  and  collar,  will 
give  good  service,  and  look  better  than 
the  cheap  fur.  The  cheaper  fur  coats 
have  been  so  common  that  many  women 
able  to  buy  good  furs  have  preferred  fine 
cloth  with  fur  trimming  the  past  year  or 
two.  When  it  is  decided  to  buy  a  fur 
coat,  never  purchase  from  an  unknown 
firm  offering  special  bargains.  The  fur 
“gyps”  are  plentiful,  and  can  always 
wriggle  out  of  a  guarantee.  A  high-class 
bouse  does  not  risk  its  reputation  by  un¬ 
fair  dealing. 

One  of  the  new  styles  for  the  coming 
Winter  is  a  cloth  coat  with  a  shoulder 
cape  of  fur.  It  takes  the  place  of  a  fur 
coat,  but  costs  about  as  much. 


ALLEN’S 


Pavlov 


Gasoline  Knuink 


America’s  1 
Finest  Washing  Machine  Engine! 

The  majority  of  leading  washing  ma¬ 
chines  advertised  in  this  publication  are 
equipped  with  Briggs  &  Stratton  gas  en¬ 
gines.  These  washing  machine  manufac¬ 
turers  are  giving  you  easy  starting  with 
dependable  power.  We  guarantee  Full- 
power  engines  for  one  year. 

Follpower  Englnra  are  so'-l  --n.r.tely  for  general 
~  farm  use.  Write  Dept.BNV?wr  Free  Booklet. 


BRIGGS  &.  STRATTON  CORP. 

MILWAUKEE _  WISCONSIN 


HEAT 

RADIATING 

FINS 

Greatly  increased  heat¬ 
ing  capacity  is  provid¬ 
ed  by  heat  radiating 
fins  built  into  the  heat¬ 
ing  unit.  This  exclu¬ 
sive  construction  results 
in  fuel  economy.  AL¬ 
LEN’S  burns  any  kind 
of  fuel  and  is  also  made 
in  special  gas  burning 
model. 


Summer  Sunshine 
In  Your  Home! 

ALLEN’S  PARLOR  FURNACE  heats  by  na¬ 
ture’s  method,  circulating  moist,  warm  air 
throughout  the  whole  house  in  coldest  weather. 
Delicate  membranes  thrive  in  this  balmy  warmth. 

From  Alaska  to  Florida — from  coast  to  coast — 
ALLEN’S  is  heating  thousands  of  homes, 
churches,  schools  and  stores. 

“Oldtime  Fireside  Cheer  * 

With  the  outer  doors  closed,  ALLEN’S  re¬ 
sembles  a  piece  of  beautiful,  period  furniture 
that  harmonizes  with  the  latest  style  in  home 
furnishings.  When  the  doors  swing  open,  you 
have  all  the  sweetness  and  comfort,  the  cheer 
and  restfulness  that  have  been  associated  for 
centuries  with  the 
open  fireplace. 

Patent  Nos.  69,731 
and  16,677. 


Fireside 

Cheer 
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Allen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Stove  Specialists 
for  Over  a  Quarter  Century 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


Allen  Manufacturing  Co., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Please  send  me  your  Booklet— “Fireside 
Cheer.” 

Name  . . . . . 


Street  or  R.  R . „.... 

City  . . . 

State  . . . . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


This  Man  Is  Looking  Ahead 

— he  has  figured  out  how 
much  lie’s  earned  in  the 
past  few  years — and  how 
much  he  has  saved  In  the 
bank — he’s  ready  with  cash 
ahead  for  opportunities  or 
emergencies. 

He  earns  $35  a  week 
— and  saves  at  least 
$3.50  each  week. 
At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  has  saved 
$364  and  has 
earned  $16.30  in 
interest. 

If  YOU  haven’t  saved  some  of  your  earnings,  start 
now — $1  will  open  an  account,  and  earn  interest. 

1  /  fffi  Dividend  Paid  Chartered  /  868 

~Jr  /2  / 0  Since  1919  Assets  over 

Compounded  Quarterly  $38,  OOO,  OOO.  00 
Mail  this  slip  today  — 


I  National  Savings  Bank 
I  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
*  booklet  ‘‘The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
>  World.” 


Name 


I  Address 
i  City  .  . 


.R  n-y 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  recmirenients,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  J 


YARNS 


Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  Free  samples-  Order 
sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10.  West  Concord.  N  H. 


YARN 


VIRQIN  WOOL.  For  sale  by  mam 
facturer  at  bargain.  Samples  FRE1 

H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Dept.  7,  Harmony,  Mail 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  fife  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Flowers  thrive  in 
Allen  Heated  Homes 

The  ALLEN  is  of  compact  design, 
walnut  porcelain  enamel  finish  that 
can  be  dusted  with  a  cloth. 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


“Helping  a  Neighbor.” — When  (Sept. 
S)  I  stopped  at  John's  home,  to  make  his 
acquaintance  and  see  his  farm  in  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  his  sister  informed  me  that 
“he  left  a  few  minutes  ago  to  help  a 
neighbor.”  It  was  a  misty  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  Two  heavy  showers  during  the  eve¬ 
ning  before  had  refreshed  the  drought- 
stricken  community.  Lightning  had  struck 
some  tree  and  a  few  buildings  in  the 
township.  Local  telephones  were  spread¬ 
ing  and  confirming  reports  of  fires,  as 
well  as  tidings  of  joy.  Rain  had  come. 
It  was  general  in  its  visitation.  Gratitude 
was  welling  up  in  simple  words  from  hu¬ 
man  hearts.  Everybody  felt  it.  Every 
living  thing  shared  it.  John’s  sister  was 
visibly  glad.  We  sat  on  the  porch  and 
talked.  In  her  face  shone  the  strength 
and  kindliness  that  are  born  of  patient 
devotion  to  duties  well  done. 

A  Good  Turn. — One  of  John’s  neigh¬ 
bors — who  is  inexperienced  in  dairying — 
didn’t  know  why  the  butterfat  in  his  eve¬ 
ning’s  milking  had  for  several  days  been 
much  lower  by  test  than  it  was  in  tlie 
morning’s  output.  The  difference  couldn’t 
be  accounted  for  by  any  known  factor  in 
the  condition,  feeding  and  handling  of  his 
cows.  Was  something  happening  to  his 
milk  between  the  time  when  it  was  put 
in  the  cooler  and  the  next  morning  when 
it  was  hauled  to  market?  John's  advice 
was  invited.  He  gave  it  by  giving  him¬ 
self  to  a  personal  consideration  of  his 
new  neighbor’s  problem  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  What  John’s  findings  and  sugges¬ 
tions  were,  I  don't  know ;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  found  a  clue  to  the 
suspicious  mystery,  and  thereby  put  his 
neighbor  in  the  way  of  helping  himself. 
The  secret  will  some  day  be  revealed.  On 
the  basis  of  what  the  neighbor  reported,  a 
fair  guess  would  be  that  somebody  was 
stealing  his  cream  in  the  night.  John 
didn’t  hazard  a  guess,  however,  nor  offer 
any  counsel  over  the  telephone.  lie  went 
to  his  neighbor’s  home,  eager  and  resolved 
to  do  him  a  good  turn  if  he  could.  There 
are  Johns  and  many  women  like  John's 
sister  in  every  farming  community.  Not 
much  is  said  about  them  at  home  or  else¬ 
where.  The  old  virtues,  and  the  best 
things  that  people  do.  are  seldom  men¬ 
tioned.  Crimes,  disasters,  accidents  and 
vanities  are  the  favorite  inspirations  of 
producers  of  “news”  and  publicity. 

An  Exceptional  Farm.— At  my  first 
sight  of  John’s  home,  barn,  silo  and  fields, 
visible  from  the  road,  I  knew  that  his  was 
an  exceptional  property,  under  good,  per¬ 
sonal  management.  It  doesn’t  look  like 
a  farm  for  sale,  nor  like  the  burial  place 
of  ambition  and  hope.  The  buildings  and 
fences  are  in  good  repair.  They  don  t 
need  painting.  I  like  the.  lie  of  his  land, 
and  the  view  from  his  porch.  The  vine¬ 
yard  appeared,  at  a  distance,  to  be  fruit¬ 
ful.  His  silage  cutter,  with  its  blowpipe 
reaching  up  to  the  top  of  his  tall,  red 
silo,  was  set  in  readiness  for  Monday’s 
morning  operation.  Ilis  corn  was  taller, 
thicker  and  cleaner  at  the  edge  of  the 
nearest  field  than  any  that  I  had  seen  in 
the  county.  I  did  not  see  his  cows :  nor 
did  I  prowl  around  in  his  barn  and  on 
his  premises.  If  a  stranger  should  show 
himself  through  my  buildings  and  over  my 
farm  in  my  absence,  I  could  not  com¬ 
mend  his  behavior.  Some  farmers  ex¬ 
hibit  a  lack  of  thoughtfulness  when  they 
conduct  themselves  through  barns,  fields, 
pastures,  feedlots,  orchards  and  pastures 
belonging  to  men  whom  they  don’t  know. 
Private  property  is  private,  whether  it  be 
a  poor  man's  farm,  a  steel  plant,  or  a 
millionaire’s  estate.  John  is  the  kind  of 
man  who,  without  warning  by  a  sign, 
would  “keep  out”  unless  he  was  invited 
in  and  conducted  by  the  owner  or  his  rep¬ 
resentative.  Several  farmers  in  John’s 
neighborhood  referred  to  the  big.  first- 
class  team  of  drafters  that  he  likes  and 
works.  They  are  locally  well-known. 

Muck  Lands  Valuable.  —  Consider¬ 
able  muck  or  peaty  land  in  several  parts 
of  Orange  County  is  coming  into  use.  A 
tract  near  the  little  town  of  Florida,  for 
example,  is  owned  and  devoted  to  truck 
crops  by  industrious  foreigners,  who,  in 
favorable  seasons,  earn  high  returns  on 
their  investments  of  money  and  labor  in 
it.  Some  of  these  owners  would  not  sell 
their  holdings  for  $1,000  an  acre.  None 
of  them  at  the  outset  paid  as  much  as 
$50  an  acre  for  it.  About  10  years  ago 
a  number  of  them  got  together  and  tried 
to  work  out  a  drainage  system  for  their 
land.  Local  experts  who  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  the  project  proposed  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  $200  an  acre  to  raise  money  with 
which  to  do  the  work.  The  foreigners  re¬ 
jected  the  proposal,  and  went  ahead  on 
their  own  resources.  They  brought  the 
muck  land  into  use,  and  did  it  them¬ 
selves.  At  Grayeourt  on  Sept.  7  I  waited 
an  hour  for  the  gasoline-propelled  one-car 
“train”  to  carry  me  to  Washingtonville. 
Most  of  about  ~  50  acres  of  muck  land, 
near  Grayeourt,  is  under  cultivation  by 
foreigners,  who  began  their  careers  in 
this  country  with  little  or  no  capital  ex¬ 
cept  their  own  strength  and  determina¬ 
tion.  Their  crops  this  year  are  poor  to 
fair.  Most  of  their  income  will  probably 
come  from  head  lettuce.  They  have  done 
1  ard,  slow  work  for  years  in  subduing 
muck  land,  and  are  accumulating  prop¬ 
erty.  Their  standard  of  living  has  been 
and  still  is  far  below  that  of  natives  in 
the  adjacent  community.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Their  industrious  children, 
however,  will  be  Americans,  like  the  rest 


of  us,  and  maybe  better  qualified  .  than 
lots  of  us  to  meet  the  changed  conditions 
of  the  new  age.  Thousands  of  foreigners 
on  American  soil  are  doing  much  the  same 
kind  of  work  as  our  great-grandparents 
did.  and  are  living  on  perhaps  a  little 
higher  plane. 

Feat  and  Marl. — N.  P.  Anderson, 
who  is  versed  in  gardening  and  orchard¬ 
ing.  does  this  kind  of  work  on  the  Wal- 
grove  Farm  of  Hampden  E.  Tener,  a 
Milking  Shorthorn  breeder  at  Washing- 
tonville  in  Orange  County.  A  year  ago 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  born  in  the 
northland  of  the  famous  Charles  XII. 
bought  50  acres  of  peaty  or  muck  land 
near  Little  Britain  at  what  I  should  say 
was  a  buyer’s  price.  Hi*  has  taken  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  toward  ditching  and  clear¬ 
ing  it  for  cultivation.  Cauliflower  is  one 
of  the  crops  that  he  intends  to  grow. 
When  properly  reclaimed  and  handled, 
land  like  his  is  highly  productive,  in  good 
years.  It  is  as  black  as  coal,  and  of 
about  the  same  color  and  texture  for 
more  than  10  feet  down.  It  is  so  rich  in 
humus  that  in  dry  weather  it  will  burn 
on  the  surface,  if  ignited.  Some  shallow 
holes  in  it  were  made  by  fire.  Truck 
crops,  like  onions,  celery,  lettuce  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  in  some  instances,  yield  heavily  on 
muck  soils  in  favorable  seasons.  As  a 
rule,  this  type  of  land  is  covered  with  a 
jungle  of  rank  weeds  and  coarse  marsh 
grasses,  and  brush  on  its  higher  eleva¬ 
tions.  Last  year  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y., 
I  learned  that  a  large  parcel  of  muck 
land  there  is  being  developed  for  sale  by 
the  cubic  yard  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
Muck  land  is  deficient  in  potash  and 
calcium  or  lime.  In  Northern  Indiana 
and  Northeastern  Illinois,  large  areas  of 


peaty  lands  produce  immense  corn  crops, 
in  good  corn  years’,  if  they  are  treated 
with  potash  and  ground  limestone.  Soils 
of  this  class  are  common  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Most  of  these 
soils  will  eventually  come  into  profitable 
use.  They  have  long  been  neglected  re¬ 
sources.  So  also  have  our  marl  beds, 
which  are  widely  distributed.  These  are 
rich  in  carbonate  of  lime.  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  essential  to  the  best  growth  of 
many  of  our  best  legumes.  Muck  lands 
in  the  Eastern  States  are  more  valuable 
than  those  in  other  States  because  they 
are  within  quick  reach,  by  truck  or  train, 
of  the  world’s  best  markets  for  the  crops 
that  they  will  produce. 

Orange  County  Spies.  —  With  Mr. 
Anderson  I  walked  through  blocks  of 
bearing  trees  in  a  number  of  apple  or¬ 
chards  in  the  Rock  Tavern  region  of 
Orange  County,  and  talked  with  their 
owners,  who  were  picking  and  packing 
the  fruit.  He  has  worked  in  many  of 
the  leading  orchards  of  the  county,  sorted 
apples  for  a  prominent  commission  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  knows 
all  of  the  varieties  that  are  grown  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  As  a  sorter,  he  handled 
(i8  varieties.  Many  of  these  no  longer 
are  grown.  Hundreds  of  old  orchards, 
representing  a  long  list  of  varieties,  were 
set  out  primarily  to  produce  apples  for 
family  use.  Most  of  these  orchards  are 
dying  out  or  are  practically  barren.  Com¬ 
mercial  growers  today  plant  those  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  lie  of  their  land,  and  are  most 
popular  in  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 
A  New  York  City  Italian,  to  whom  the 
bulk  of  Orange  County’s  best  apples  is 
consigned,  says  that  the  finest  Spies  in 
America  come  from  that  county,  and  that 
20  years  ago  they  were  as  good  as  they 
are  now.  Much  of  the  land  there  is  es¬ 
pecially  suited  to  this  variety,  in  Mr.  An- 
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derson’s  opinion.  George  MacDowell  is 
working  toward  specialization  in  Spies. 
R.  L.  Knapp's  Spies  are  particularly  good 
this  season.  A  high  percentage  of  apples 
of  good  market  quality,  taking  the  drought 
into  account,  was  coming  from  the  tree' 
into  the  packing  house  on  Whiteeloud 
Farm,  managed  by  E.  O.  Baeher.  These 
growers  report  25  per  cent  to  normal 
yields  for  the  varieties  that  they  produce. 
They  were  selling  at  satisfactory  prices. 
A  deficiency  in  size,  attributed  to  dry 
weather,  has  increased  the  cost  of  picking 
and  packing.  On  Mr.  MacDowell's  farm 
some  English  walnut  trees,  planted  about 
20  years  ago,  are  bearing. 

Orchard  Notes. — Apple  trees  of  the 
same  age  and  variety  are  different  from  one 
another  in  many  respects.  Some  of  the 
differences  are  visible.  A  tree,  if  we 
knew  all  the  facts  about  it,  is  not  a  mere 
unit  in  a  block,  but  a  distinct  individual, 
possessed  of  peculiarities  that  are  useful, 
undesirable  or  unimportant.  The  hered¬ 
ity  and  behavior  of  every  tree  are  af¬ 
fected  by  a  complex  of  factors.  Amongst 
these  are  soil,  weather,  accidents  and 
treatment  in  the  nursery  and  orchard.  We 
observed  that  some  trees  of  the  same  age 
and  variety,  on  the  same  type  of  land  and 
only  a  few  rods  apart,  in  one  of  the  or¬ 
chards  visited,  had  suffered  to  a  greater 
extent  than  others  from  the  drought. 
Why?  The  selection  of  varieties  will  be 
refined  until  it  includes  the  ferreting  out 
of  certain  valuable  strains  and  qualities 
within  the  varieties  that  have  given  best 
accounts  of  themselves  in  a  given  location. 
Alert  growers  are  doing  considerable  bud¬ 
ding  and  grafting  every  year.  They  are 
thereby  getting  more  useful  bearing  wood, 
and  adapting  their  trees  to  the  weather, 
soil  and  land-lie  of  their  farms.  They 
are  giving  thoughtful  attention  to  fac¬ 
tors  that  were  seldom  if  ever  mentioned 
25  years  ago  by  apple-growers.  These 
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He  has  two  champions 
on  his  farm — Wincowis 
Mandy  Homestead,  and 
the  McCORMICK-DEER- 
ING  Cream  Separator. 
Mr.  Hughes’  letter 
makes  good  reading. 


Gentlemen: 

Some  time  ago  I  purchased  a  motor-driven  No.  6 
McCormick-Deering  ball-bearing  cream  separator 
and  to  say  that  I  am  well  pleased  with  it  would  be 
putting  it  mildly.  It  is  without  a  doubt  the  smooth¬ 
est-running,  closest-skimming,  and  the  easiest-to-wash 
cream  separator  I  have  ever  used,  and  I  have  used  sev¬ 
eral.  This  machine  skims  the  milk  from  my  herd  of  25 
pure  bred  Holsteins,  of  which  Wincowis  Mandy 
Homestead,  World’s  Champion,  is  a  part. 

Wincowis  Mandy  Homestead  is  four  years  and 
two  months  old.  During  the  365  days  just  passed 
she  has  broken  all  world’s  records  for  her  class, 
having  given  20,114-2/10  pounds  of  milk.  From  this 
milk  I  skimmed  with  the  McCormick-Deering  cream 
separator  853-1/10  pounds  of  butter  fat,  which  is 
also  a  world’s  record  in  the  Junior  four-year-old 
class  of  the  yearly  division. 

Recently  I  had  a  test  made  of  the  skimmilk,  and 
to  my  surprise  found  that  there  was  less  than 
1 1 1  ooth  of  1  per  cent  of  butter  fat  left  in  the 
skimmed  milk  after  it  had  been  run  through  the 
McCormick-Deering.  This  was  certainly  a  remark¬ 
able  test.  In  reality  I  have  two  champions  on  my 
farm:  Wincowis  Mandy  Homestead  and  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering — a  combination  hard  to  beat.  To  every 
breeder  of  fine  dairy  cows  I  recommend  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering.  Yours  very  truly, 

Earl  Hughes 

May  18,  I929  Wincowis  Stock  Farm,  Neenah,  Wis. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


,  .  *  OF  AMERICA 

606  bo*  Michigan  Ave.  ( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  III. 


Study  the  McCormick-Deering 
at  the  dealer’s  store.  Note  the 
lasting  quality,  the  ball  bearings 
at  all  speed  points,  the  simple 
efficient  design,  the  heavy  tin¬ 
ware,  the  automatic  lubrication, 
and  the  dozens  of  other  features. 
Six  sizes — 350  to  1500  pounds 
per  hour.  All  sizes  can  be 
equipped  with  electric  motor  or 
power  drive.  Ask  about  the  lib¬ 
eral  time-payment  plan. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 
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factors  include  the  effect  of  air  currents 
and  air  drainage  on  trees ;  the  relation  of 
land  slope,  elevation,  exposure  and  drain¬ 
age  to  orchard  welfare;  the  best  spray¬ 
ing,  pollinating,  manuring,  cultivating, 
mulching,  pruning,  thinning  and  market- 
in0'  techniques  and  practices,  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  mice  and  other  rodents.  Commer¬ 
cial  apple-growing  is  a  complicated,  fasci¬ 
nating  and  highly  specialized  art  and 
science.  Apparently,  therefore,  it  demands 
exceptional  men,  operating  in  special  lo¬ 
cations.  One  concludes  that  it  will  oftener 
penalize  than  reward  the  average  man 
who  undertakes  to  grow  market  apples. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  average  young 
man  can  learn  how  to  be  exceptional  as 
an  apple  grower.  Mr.  Anderson,  pointing 
to  an  18-year-old  McIntosh,  asked  me 
what  it  was  worth.  My  answer  was  “$35.” 
He  concurred  in  this  estimate,  but  said 
that  an  expert  had  recently  valued  this 
tree  and  others  of  its  age  and  variety  at 
875  each.  We  used  to  figure,  in  managing 
our  50-acre  Missouri  orchard,  that  a  tree 
was  worth  .$1  when  we  set  it  out,  and  $1 
more  each  year  thereafter  until  it  reached 
the  peak  of  its  usefulness.  D.  c.  w. 


Feeding  Calves 

How  should  I  feed  two  Spring  calves? 
They  have  been  kept  in  the  barn  and  fed 
Alfalfa  and  about  1%  quarts  of  Jersey 
milk  each  twice  daily.  I  would  like  to 
quit  giving  them  this  milk.  II.  II.  l). 

Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

The  milk  may  be  taken  away  from  the 
calves  at  any  time.  If  they  have  plenty 
of  good  Alfalfa  hay,  they  will  need  very 
little  more.  They  will,  however,  prob- 
baly  grow  faster  if  they  are  fed  some 
grain.  A  10  per  cent  protein  ready-mixed 
ration  will  give  good  results,  or,  if  you 
wish  to  make  your  own,  30  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal  or  hominy,  30  lbs.  of  whole  or 
ground  oats,  30  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  and 
10  lbs.  of  old  process  linseed  oilmeal  is  a 
standard  mixture.  Give  enough  to  keep 
the  calves  growing  nicely,  but  not  too  fat 
(from  3  to  6  lbs.  daily)  and  be  sure  they 
have  plenty  of  water  at  all  times. 

H.  H.  W. 


Shorthorn  Trade  News 

A.  S.  Harrison  &  Son,  Herndon,  Va., 
write :  “Milking  Shorthorns  seems  to  be 
coming  to  the  front  in  this  section,  where 
there  is  a  ready  sale  for  all  the  stock  we 
can  spare.” 

Christ  O.  Noben  &  Son,  Hake  Park, 
Minn.,  write  :  “Shorthorns  are  getting  in 
better  demand  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  especially  the  Milking  Shorthorns.” 

Elmore  &  Bullington,  Hillsboro,  Ill., 
recently  purchased  from  Stanley  .T.  Gard¬ 
ner,  Croswell.  Mich.,  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  bull,  Alasa  Musician  14th  and  11 
Milking  Shorthorn  females. 

C.  D.  Bellows,  Maryville,  Mo.,  writes; 
“I  was  much  pleased  with  the  interest 
shown  in  Shorthorns  at  the  Bowling 
Green,  Mo.,  picnic.  They  held  a  calf  show, 
8  .or  10  excellent  calves  being  shown 
There  is  a  rapidly  growing  interest  in 
the  calf  club  show  at  our  State  fair.” 

James  E.  Williams,  Moorefield,  W.  Va., 
writes :  “I  have  sold  out  of  bulls  and  have 
had  calls  for  more.” 

J.  L.  T. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  27.  —  Guernseys,  Louis  Merry- 
man’s  sale,  Timonium,  Md.  Herrick-Mer- 
ryman  Sales  Co.,  Sparks,  Md. 

Sept.  28.- — Jerseys.  John  J.  Getty  & 
Son,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  2. — Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  4. — Western  New  York  Guernsey 
sale,  Marion,  N.  Y. ;  John  S.  Rich,  Mgr. 

Oct.  5. — Greystone  Jersey  Farm,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Oct.  12.  —  Holstein  s.  Kirkpatrick’s 

Quality  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  28.  —  Holsteins.  National  Ormsby 
Sale.  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds ; 
Melin-Peterson  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Oct.  30.  —  Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club  tenth  annual  consignment 
sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  R.  E. 
Mead,  sale  manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Yov.  5-6.  —  Holsteins,  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  6.  —  Guernseys.  Wisconsin  State 
Guernsey  sale,  Waukesha.  Gavin  Mc- 
Gerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis.,  sec’y. 

.  Nov.  12-13.- — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale.  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.;  S.  IT. 
Gird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas,  Pohl- 
aian,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers 

Nov.  19-22.  —  U.  S.  National  Holstein 
tall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown,  Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Get.  7-12.  —  Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  10.  —  Fourth  annual  Sewickley 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Show,  Alleghany 
munty  Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickley 
Weights,  Pa.,  Carlos  E.  Norton  secretary. 

Get.  12-19 — -National  Dairy  Exposition 
®t.  Louis,  Mo. 

Get.  17-20.  —  American  Country  Life 
Inference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 

Nov,  7-10. — Autumn  Exhibition,  Hor- 
.  1.cil!rtural  Society  of  New  York,  Museum 
*  Aatural  History,  New  York. 

-Nov.  13-14-15.  —  Westchester  County 

'.’"'try  Association,  Annual  Show  Peek- 
’  N.  Y.  Chos.  IT.  Chapman.  Sec’y., 
1  leasantville,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 


tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  Box 
472.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  10-13. — Vermont  State  Ipoultry 
exhibit,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  L.  B.  Allen, 
secretary 

Jan.  15-19,  1930. — -Madison  Square 
Garden,  N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  D.  Lin¬ 
coln  Orr,  Secy.  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall, 
New  York. 

Connecticut  Aberdeen- 
Angus 

Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  from  the  herd 
of  G.  Carlton  Fancher,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  not  only  won  five  first  prizes  at  the 
recent  New  York  State  Fair,  but  the 
female  championships  as  well.  It  was 
inadvertently  stated  on  page  1164  that 
“both  grand  championships”  in  this  breed 
went  to  Briareliff  Farms,  Inc.,  whereas 
the  fact  is  that,  according  to  the  official 
awards,  Proud  Lucile  of  Tatornok  from 
the  Fancher  herd,  was  the  senior  and 
grand  champion  female,  while  the  junior 
champion  was  Janet  of  Taintomok,  from 
the  same  herd. 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1219. 

NEW  crop,  exquisite,  pure  clover  honey;  five- 
pound  pail,  $1.2.");  six  pails,  $6  postpaid. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Carnlee  inouhator,  3,600  capacity, 
also  Hall  incubator,  6,000  capacity,  both  in 
good  condition;  price  low.  FAIRVIEW  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO- — Virginia  gold  leaf  smoking,  chewing, 
mild,  mellow — like  rare  old  wine:  4  pounds, 
$1,  9  pounds,  $2  postpaid.  BELMONT  FARMS, 
Box  J,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  candy,  syrup; 

write  for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER,  Wes¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


SLEEP  on  a  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  t  He  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks; 
helpful  in  asthma;  most  sufferers  from  hay 
fever  will  be  relieved;  refreshing  in  the  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweet¬ 
heart  and  friends;  cretonne;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25 
postpaid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE, 
No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


NO.  2  MINNETONNA  butter-maker,  motor  driv¬ 
en,  $30;  Florence  oil  stove,  oven  attached,  5 
burners  in  all,  $25;  both  in  good  condition. 
ROSEMONT  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Sharpsburg, 
Pa. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $2.75  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vermont. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5;  buckwheat, 
$4;  not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WALNUT  drop-lid  secretary  for  sale;  a  genuine 
antique,  in  excellent  condition;  price  two 
hundred  dollars.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  FARM, 
Townshend,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 5-pound  pail  buckwheat,  $1  prepaid 
in  the  third  zone;  buckwheat  comb  honey, 
$4.25  per  case  of  24  boxes  not  prepaid.  ALBERT 
BURNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2,  postpaid; 

5-lb.  pails,  $9.50  per  doz.,  here.  WHEELER 
&  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
lb.  cans  clover,  light  amber  and  white  comb. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  sweet  potatoes,  $1 
per  bushel  hamper;  $3  per  barrel,  during 
September  and  October,  f.o.b.  Painter.  G.  W. 
WARREN,  Painter,  Va. 


WANTED — Hunters  and  week-end  parties,  85 
miles  from  New  York  City,  located  in  forest 
reserves  of  Catskill  Mountains  Park  line;  $18 
per  week  or  $3  per  day;  bath.  EDITH  B.  BAR¬ 
RETT,  Pepacton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fordson  tractor,  double  plow,  hay- 
mower,  price  low.  JOHN  GRANT,  Darien, 
Conn. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY” — New  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.90  postpaid.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  Rt.  6, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


j _  DOGS 

COON  HOUNDS 

Combination  Fur  Hunters,  Fox  Hounds, 
Beagle  Rabbit  Hounds. 

On  trial.  Hunting  Supplies.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

JtlVEJtVIEW  KENNELS  -  RAMSEY,  ILL. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Sbomont,  Dept.  K,  Montieello,  Iowa 


1000  Island  fennel  8%™  ?£$ 

each.  Registered.  N.  W.  BARRETT,  Clayton,  N.  Y 

™.kk  I’l  l*- POLICE  PUPPIES  it„ok 


'  0  weeks  old,  from 
— '  imported  stock. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  I).  No.  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

ful  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  Hv, 

Males,  $6.  Females,  »3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N. 
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EXTRA  FINE  COON  HOUNDS — Shipped  on  15  days  tria 
3100.  Satisfied  customers  throughout  New  England 
Rabbit  Hounds,  330.  SAM  LONG,  Guntersville,  Ala 

BROKEN  RABBIT  BEAGLES  and  COON  HOUNDS-PUPPIE! 

Cheap.  Trial.  MICHAEL  BAUBLITZ.  Seven  Valleys.  Senna 

MILLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  I* * II PS — Handsomi 
*  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa 

ELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— 30  dav  sale— cut  prie  s 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARM,  Heuvellon,  H.  Y 


w 


GOATS 


/S  A  T  Q  Saanen  and  Toggcn burgs,  SIS  ea. 

I  At  stud  a  Pure  White  Saanen  and 

Toggenburg  Buck,  both  hornless  and  very  big,  fee  $5.00. 

G.  VAN  OLST  Loch  Box  6  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

rrwo  SAANEN  BUCKS  1  year  old  last  April  #12 

*  each.  Will  sell  yearling  does.  Saanen -Toggenburg 

cross,  #15  each  LEONARD  LIGHT,  Alton,  N.  Y.  | 


GUERNSEYS 

— — -  1 

A  SWINE 

AIjIj  sold  out 

OF 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Except  two  boars  ready  for  service.  Fifty  spring 
pigs,  tops  of  our  litters.  Only  the  best  offered,  the 
balance  sold  for  feeders. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

'GUERNSEYS 

Surplus  Stock  for  Sale 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

from  4  months  to  21/2  years. 

From  Blood  and  Tuberculin 
Tested  Herd. 

Dams  of  these  calves  have  made  good 
records  in  Advanced  Registry. 

MRS.  FRANCIS  G.  LLOYD 

The  Maples  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGC 

FOR  SALE  1 R.  W.  Blakely,  M|r. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE 

F.  M.  I’attlngton  &.  Mon  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  &  £ 

R » -a-^— -«  «  weeks  old,  #8.75;  8  weeks,  #4.85 

-a-VjR“JH3  eaoll.  UOl’SK  BKOS.  -  buihore,  p„ 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brook  mead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  AA 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat.  864.6 

Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R, 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

PIGS  — Chester  Whites 

High  grade  Chester  White  Pigs,  the  kind  you  like  to  own 
and  grow.  Every  pig  raised  on  the  place.  We  have  been 
using  pure  bred  boars  for  20  years.  All  sows  high  grade 
all  pigs  growthy  and  free  rroni  disease— 

4  wks.  old  -  $5.00 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass.  Tel.Wal.  0888-M 
L.  W.  Dean,  Owner  c.  K.  Laughton,  Manager 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

to  GUERNSEY  BULL  wil 

Born  June  30th,  1927.  A  grandson  of  Imp.  Verbena  IV 
of  Myrtle  Place.  Hecord  14187.3  milk,  705  blitter  fat  in 
Class  G.  Also  imported  bull  calf,  live  months  old 

for  sale.  LAKE  DELWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  New  York 

liuy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.00 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  i  wks.  old,  $6.00 each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

_  .  LUX,  80U  Washington  Street 

lei.  W ob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass* 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  lireeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  ~  Write  for  pedigrees  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvllle  Flat*,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  a.RFroDmam. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaaki,  N  Y. 

SHEEP 

Tranquillity  Farms  Dorsets 

Special  price  on  good  type  Dorset 
yearlings.  Rams  suitable  for  flock 
headers  or  cross  breeding.  All 
stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS,  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.  FRR™MS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  Blood  Test.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  &  Langwater  Strains.  SUNN  rSlOE  FARM,  Ned  Rank,  N  J. 

12  h^hEr6nrsaedve  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

Fresh  and  springers.  Also  a  few  Keg.  Bull  Calves.  Ac¬ 
credited,  blood-tested.  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  R.  4.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

POR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 

A  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWIUIGER.  Wauwatosa.  Wii. 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOTS 

Whitpain  Farm,  Ambler,  Pa. 

1  One  Year  Old  Kam  _  -  #50 

6  This. Year  Kams  -  -  _  25  each 

Address  Thomas  McNutt,  Manager 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale— REG.  JERSEYS 

2  Bred  8  year  old*.  2  Bred  Yearling** 

2  Open  Heifer  Calved  2  Yearling  Build 

2  Bull  Calved 

Sybils  and  Nobles  bred  to  produce  and  win. 

LEVI  COW  DEN  -s-  F ILF. DON I A,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

FOR  SALE — Both  imported  and  homo  bred  on  im¬ 
ported  foundation  from  the  Greatwood  Show  Flock. 
“We  are  Breeding  Better  Sheep  than  we  can  Buy  ” 

GKEATWOOD  FA  KM  -  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 
W.  8.  Martin,  Owner  I*.  Grelg,  Manager 

TL,  1611  “ALE- Two  fine  young  Registered  Jersey 
JL"  Bulls,  either  together  or  separately.  One  18 

months  old.  other  one  year  old.  ITiCe  reasonable 

KOI. KING  AC  If  ES  FA  KM,  Chatham,  New  York 

1,500  Choice  Breeding  Ewes  sale 

500  Black  Faced  Yearlings,  500  Michigan  Delaine  Year¬ 
lings,  500  Black  Faeed,  1  to  4-year-olds.  Almond  B  Chap¬ 
man  &  Sons,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich.  35  mil.,  north  ol  Toledo.  D. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

7 registered  Brown  Swiss  Heifers 

coming  fresh  this  fall  and  early  winter  (2  two-year-olds, 

3  tliree-year-olds,  2  four-year-olds);  yearling  bull  of  no 
kin  and  May  bull  calf.  They  are  choice  breeding  and 
type  and  in  excellent  condition. 

C.  M.  HO  HINSON  CONNEAUT  LAKE,  J*A. 

Whitney  Homestead  Hampshires 

25  Registered  Ewes,  6  months  to  6  years,  $600 

M.  C.  WIIITNEY  -i-  Kiim<j tiehan tin,  Penna. 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 
Price  #100  to  #150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  i  wo  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


COWS 


T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys.  Carload  lots, 
60  day  guaranteed  re¬ 
test.  E.  C.  T  A  I,  HOT. 
Leonard,  vllle,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CEDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 
rcnnCIv  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $4.50. 
Females,  $5.00.  Pair,  $9.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvllle,  Ponna. 


CL-al _ 1  D _ for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

onetiana  romes  mares  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B  PURTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater, Ohio 


RABBITS — Several  Breeds,  Remedies,  Supplies.  List, 

circular,  10c.  SMALL  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  R.  2,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Southdown  and  Cheviot  SHEEP  Both «« 

Burton  Sheldon  -  Oneouta,  New  York 


||K4;iSTEHKI»  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  and  HAMS 

■*  from  prize  winning  stock.  All  stock  guaranteed. 

MueXauglit  Homestead,  Koviliu  Center,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  14^“  Cheviot  Rams 

H.  T.  POTTER  Mountain  Dale  Farms  CORSICA,  PA. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLINGS  and  RAM  LAMBS. 

Priced  to  sell.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  New  York. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS 

STEVENS  BROS.,  "Wilson,  New  York 


OIL  SALE — Southdown  Riiium,  all  ages.  JL, 
VI.  Colbert’s  Soiih,  Kant  Chuthuin,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  EWES  For  Sale 


GEO.  O.  BROWN 
R.  6,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED  Holstein  Bull 

Medium  size,  splendidly  formed,  nicely  marked  and 
choicely  bred.  Price,  3175.  All  papers.  Other  from 
1  to  9  months  old.  Federally  Accredited  Herd.  E.  H. 

FOSTER,  Barton,  Tioga  Co,,  Now  York, 


SIXTY  HEAD  OF  OUTSTANDING  HIGH 
GRADE  SPRINGING 

Holstein  Cows  for  Sale 

O.  F.  PIPES  -  •  Watertown,  Wisconsin 


WLZ2  EC18TERED  HOLSTEIN  IIEIFEK-2  mos. 

old,  $£>0.00.  Bull,  $4r>.00.  Certificates  ac¬ 
cepted.  JOSL1N  BROS,  •  diem  u  ng,  ^Jew  Y  ork 


WESTERN  N.  Y.  GUERNSEY  SALE 

Held  at  Caldwell  Place,  Marion,  New  York 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  4TH,  1929 


65  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

50  Cows  and  Heifers  fresh  or  soon  to  freshen,  10  Open  Heifers,  5  Young  Bulls 

8ons  and  daughters  of  Fiorham  Laddie,  Langwater  Valent  and  many  others. 

Catalogues  on  request.  JOHN  S.  RICH,  Sale  Mgr.,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


HOL-TTEIN-f  FOR  PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

Mnrp  Milk  ^ncfea«ed  milk  yield  per  cow,  according  to  reliable 
authorities,  results  in  larger  profits.  Holsteins  produce 
the  most  milk  and  butterfat.  That’s  why  the  majority  of  dairymen  milk 
Holsteins.  Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTE1N-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  3 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

September  19,  1929. 

MILK 

September  10  :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3 
per  cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.00,  plus  differen- 
tionls ;  Class  2B,  $2.31 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  0c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2.  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  .1 

Extra,  92  score . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades 

Ladles . 

Packing  stock  . . 

Renovated . 

Sweet,  fancy  .... 

Extra . 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  ..... 


.$0.47  @$0.47% 

.46% 

.42  @  .40 

.40%  @  .41% 

•38%  @  -39% 
.33  @  .37 

.32  @  .33 

.38%  @.  .39% 
.48%  @  .49 

.47%%  .48 

.43  (a  .47 
.41  @  .42% 

.41%#  .44 


CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special.$0.25  @$0.26 

Fancy  . 23%  @  .24 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  ..  .24%  @  .25 

EGGS 


Nearby  extra,  white  . . 

.$0.59 

@•$0.60 

Average  extras . 

.  .50 

@  .54 

Extra  firsts . 

.  .41 

@  -47 

Firsts . 

.  .37 

@  .40 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

.  .44 

@  .58 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby  best  . 

.  .50 

@  .55 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .44 

@  .46 

Common  to  good  . . . 

.  .30 

@  .35 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . . 

Fair  to  good . 

.30  @,  . 

Roosters  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.21  @  . 

.30  @  . 

Ducks  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.18@  . 

Geese  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.16@  . 

Turkeys,  young  toms  . . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.42  @  . 

Hens . . . . . . 

>••••• 

.40  @  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.40  @  . 

Dark,  doz . 

2.50 (a  3. 

Culls  ..••••••••••• 

►••••• 

1.50@  2. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND 

Fowls,  lb. 


OES 


<  'hickens  . . . 

Roosters  .... 

1  tucks  . 

Geese . 

Tame  rabbits 

LIVE 

Steers,  100  lbs.  .  . 

Bulls  . 

<  lows  . 

Calves,  best  ..... 

Common  to  good 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . . . 

Hogs  . 

DRESS 

Calves,  choice,  lb 
Good  to  prime  . . 

Culls  . 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

POTAT 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack  . 

L.  I.,  3  55-lb.  sacks  . 

150  lbs . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs.  . 

Me.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs. 

150  lbs . 

Idaho.  100  lbs. . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Ya., 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl.  . 

Ton  . . 

Carrots,  bu. 

Cauliflower,  bu. 

Celery,  doz.  . . 

Eggplants,  bu. 

Horseradish,  imported,  cask. 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu.  . . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs. 

Spinach,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  100  . . 

Tomatoes,  0-bskt.  crate 
Watercress,  100  bchs.  . 

dried  beans — Jobbing 


RABBITS 

$0.24  @$0. 
.26  @  . 
.18#  • 
.20  @  . 
.13  @  . 

.20  @  , 

STOCK 

. $12.00@14. 

. .  0.00@  9. 

.  7.00@-8. 

. 16.00  @19. 

. 12.00  @15. 

.  5.00  @  6. 

. 11. 00  @13. 

.  8.251/11. 

D  MEATS 

.$0.27@$0. 
.  .19  @  . 

.  .12  @  . 
.24.00  @24, 
.  14.00@14, 
.10.50/018, 


.46 

.40 

.20 

.36 

.23 

.22 

.40 

.42 

.50 

.00 

.00 

32 

32 

20 

24 

20 

24 

25 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
50 
25 


28 

25 

16 

50 

50 

,50 


bbl. 


,$1.75@$4 
.  4.50  @  ' 
.  2.00 @ 
6.00% 


5.00  @  5 


4.10@ 
4.00  @ 
3.00  @ 
1.25@ 


i  o 

4.75 

5.25 

6.25 
25 
50 

9.-, 


$1.00@$1 
1.00@  1 

35.00  @40 
.75  @  1 
1.50  @  3 
.40  @ 
.50  @ 

1.50  @ 
1.00@ 
1.00  @ 
1.00  @ 
1.00@ 
1.50@ 

.50  @ 
1.50@ 
l.(X)@ 

2.50  @ 
Prices 


.50 

50 

25 

50 

,00 

,00 

.00 

,65 

,00 

,00 

,50 

.50 

.00 

,00 

.00 

.50 

.50 

.25 

.00 


T?pr?  IvirlnPV . . 

9.25 @  9.50 

FRUITS 

80.75  @$3.25 

Uhl  . 

Peaches.  State,  bu . 

Pears,  bu . 

Raspberries,  pt . .* . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Cranberries, Cape  Cod.  %  bbl 
Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 

1.50@  5.00 
1.50  @  4.25 
.10@  .13 

.30  @  .50 

3.00 @  3.50 
.35  @  .60 

HAY  AND 
Timothy 


Hav,  No. 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed 
Straw,  rye  . . . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red 
No.  1  dark  Spring  . . 


STRAW 

. $24 

2° 

14 

. 15 

. 17 


00  @25.00 
00  @23.00 
00  @20.00 
00  @23. 00 
.00  @18.00 

..$1.47% 
..  1.54% 


Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.18% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 60 

Rye  .  1.07% 

Barley  .......................  .80 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54@  .55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz. . 70@  .75 

Gathered . 45@  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 45 (a  *  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40  @  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Potatoes,  new,  lb . 06@  .07 

Lima  beans,  lb . 20@  .30 

Lettuce,  head . 10 @  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 30 @  .40 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  potato  market  was  somewhat  unsettled 
during  the  past  few  days,  with  a  weaker  ten¬ 
dency  noted,  due  to  the  rather  liberal  supplies. 
Offerings  of  potatoes  were  heavy  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  while  Maine  and  Minnesota  stock  aiso 
arrived  quite  freely.  Pennsylvania  Hound 
Whites  brought  .$4.25  to  $4.50  per  150-lb.  sack, 
while  Maine  Cobblers  were  mostly  $3.30  to  $3.40 
per  120-lb.  sack.  The  September  1  crop  report 
released  by  the  U.  S.  Dejjartment  of  Agriculture 
placed  the  crop  of  the  entire  country  at  349.- 
112,000  bushels  compared  with  462,943,000  bush¬ 
els  as  the  final  estimate  of  last  year.  Growing 
conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  country  were 
unfavorable  during  August  and  the  crop  in  sev¬ 
eral  States  fell  off  considerably.  Conditions  now 
point  to  a  condition  similar  to  1926.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  apples  held  about  steady,  but  demand 
continued  to  center  on  the  best  marks  only.  A 
part  of  the  receipts  from  nearby  were  of  ordi¬ 
nary  quality  and  condition  and  these  were  moved 
with  difficult.  Grimes  Golden,  Delicious  and 
Jonathan  brought  mostly  $1.50  to  $2  per  bushel 
with  a  few  fancy  up  to  $2.50.  The  dry  weather 
was  broken  by  heavy  rains  during  the  first  part 
of  the  week,  and  it  is  now  thought  that  the 
late  varieties  will  show  better  size  than  was 
anticipated  earlier.  The  New  Jersey  peach  is 
about  over,  and  the  only  receipts  from  that 
State  are  now  coming  mostly  from  storage.  The 
market  was  somewhat  stronger  toward  the  close, 
with  Elbertas  bringing  $1  to  $1.25  per  %-bu. 
basket,  while  Hales  were  $1  to  $1.50.  The  can¬ 
taloupe  season  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  market  was  fairly  active  for  the  past  few 
days  and  good  melons  had  little  difficulty  in 
moving  at  firm  figures.  Grapes  were  dull  and 
met  a  slow  demand.  Nearby  stock  sold  at  40 
to  50e  per  12-qt.  basket.  String  beans  from 
nearby  showed  irregular  quality,  and  moved 
slowly.  Beets  and  carrots  were  both  firm  with 
beets  bringing  2  to  3c  per  bunch  and  carrots 
1%  to  2%e.  Cabbage  was  somewhat  stronger 
with  a  change  to  cooler  weather.  New  York 
domestic  in  bulk  per  ton  sold  for  $30  to  $35. 
New  Jersey  %-bu.  baskets  sold  for  40  to  65c. 
The  cauliflower  market  was  stronger  with  New 
York  crates  bringing  $1.75  to  $2  for  fair  qual¬ 
ity  and  condition  offerings.  Celery  was  steady 
at  former  prices.  The  cucumber  market  was 
stronger  for  good  stock.  New  York  bushel 
sold  for  $2  to  $2.50  with  a  few  fancy  marks 
at  $3.  Lettuce  held  about  steady.  California 
Iceberg  brought  $3.50  to  $4  for  crates  of  four 
to  five  dozen  heads.  New  York  Big  Boston  was 
mostly  50  to  75e  per  crate  of  two  dozen  heads. 
Trading  on  the  onion  market  was  rather  quiet 
but  the  market  held  steady  at  $1.85  to  $2  for 
New  York  State  yellows,  while  Ohio  yellows, 
mostly  of  medium  size  brought  $1.25  per  100- 
lb.  sack.  Peppers  held  steady.  The  sweet  po¬ 
tato  market  was  dull.  Trading  was  rather 
quiet  and  the  demand  was  only  moderate.  Vir¬ 
ginia  offerings  brought  $2.75  to  $3  per  stave 
barrel,  while  truck  receipts  of  New  Jersey 
sweets  sold  for  75e  to  $1  per  %-bu.  baskets. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  fresh  eggs  during  the  past  week 
were  considerably  lighter  than  the  week  previ¬ 
ous.  A  total  of  27,740  cases  were  received  com¬ 
pared  with  35,832  cases  the  week  before,  and 
34,237  cases  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year.  The  market  continued  firm  on  fancy 
marks  and  dull  on  undergrades.  The  trade  was 
quite  critical  being  interested  only  in  the  best 
quality  offerings.  This  resulted  in  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  undergrades  and  had  a  weakening 
effect  on  the  market.  Fresh  extra  first  brought 
mostly  42c,  while  fresh  firsts  in  new  cases 
sold  for  38c.  Carton  eggs  topped  the  market 
at  52  to  53c.  while  fancy  selected  candled 
stock  was  mostly  50  to  52e. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  firm  for  fancy 
stock  which  was  short  of  the  trade  requirements. 
Most  of  the  supply,  however,  was  of  ordinary 
quality  and  the  market  dull.  Fancy  colored 
fowls  sold  for  33c  with  a  few  sales  of  extra 
fancy  higher,  while  ordinary  stock  was  mostly 
30  to  32c.  Leghorn  fowls  brought  24  to  26c. 
Large  Plymouth  Rock  Spring  chickens  moved 
fairly  well  at  34  to  35c  for  3  lbs.  and  over, 
while  quotations  on  smaller  sizes  ranged  from 
27  to  31c.  Ducks  were  steady  at  23  to  24c  for 
fancy  White  Pekins,  while  old  stock  was  most¬ 
ly  20  to  22c.  Old  roosters  held  steady  at  21 
to  23c.  Receipts  of  fresh-killed  poultry  were 
lighter  on  the  market  during  the  past  week. 
Philadelphia  received  423,182  lbs.  compared  with 
530, 06S  the  week  before.  Trading  was  only 
moderate  for  most  lines,  but  the  market  held 
firm  account  of  the  light  supply.  Fresh-killed 
fowls,  weighing  5  lbs.  and  over,  brought  36  to 
37c,  while  Spring  chickens  were  mostly  45  to 
46c  for  the  large  sizes.  Nearby  broilers  were 
slow  at  32  to  33c.  Long  Island  ducks  brought 
mostly  25c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  fine  quality  moved  well  during  the 
past  few  days,  but  ordinary  quality  offerings 
were  slow  and  the  market  dull,  with  values  hard 
to  determine.  No.  2  Timothy  brought  $18  to 
$19  per  ton,  while  No.  3  was  $14.50  to  $16.50, 
and  sample,  $12  to  $14.  Timothy  clover  mixed 
was  steady  at  $17.50  to  $18.50.  Straw  was  in 
light  receipt  but  trading  was  slow  and  the 
market  dull.  Straight  rye  was  mostly  $18  per 
ton.  while  wheat  straw  brought  $12  to  $13. 

J.  M.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmer’s  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
55c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  51c;  undersized  eggs, 
doz.,  40c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  65c;  minimum  weight, 
all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 


Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt.,  10e>  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream, 
qt.,  $1. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  crab  apples,  pk.,  75c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  cantaloupes,  home-grown,  each, 
15c;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  5c; 
cucumbers,  8  for  15c;  cucumbers,  pickling,  100, 
65c;  new  carrots,  bell.,  5c;  celery,  4  bchs,  25c; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  grapes, 
Concord,  lb.,  5c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horse¬ 
radish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leeks,  bch,  5c;  Iceberg  let¬ 
tuce.  head,  5c;  onions,  dry,  bu..  $1.50;  onions, 
green,  bch,  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1;  peaches,  El- 
berta,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.20;  new  potatoes,  pk., 
45c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bch,  5c;  green 
peas,  3  qts.,  25c;  green  corn,  doz.,  15  to  18c; 
jiineapples,  each,  10  to  20c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c: 
radishes,  bch,  5c;  salsify,  bch,  10c;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  3c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  6c;  sauer¬ 
kraut.  2  qts.,  25c;  string  beans,  wax,  6  qts., 
25c.  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  3c;  green 
tomatoes,  bu.,  $1;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb..  34c;  light 

fowls,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry.- — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 

liamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  35c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 

steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  30c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  20c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 

loins,  lb.,  24c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.  can,  20e;  cider  vin¬ 
egar,  gal..  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c:  maple  sugar, 
lb..  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Sept.  17. — Home-grown  grape  supplies  are 
more  liberal,  with  prices  about  steady.  Most 
produce  shows  little  change  in  price. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady, 
creamery,  prints,  50  to  51c;  tubs,  48  to  49c; 
firsts,  46  to  48c;  undergrades,  45  to  46c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  longhorn,  25  to  26c;  brick 
Swiss,  33c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  55c; 
grade  A,  45  to  50c;  grade  B,  39  to  40c;  grade 
C.  33  to  35e:  nearby  at  mark,  39  to  48c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  28 
to  36c;  chickens.  39  to  43c;  broilers,  36c;  old 
roosters,  23  to  25c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  turkeys, 
43  to  46c.  Live  poultry,  stronger;  fowls,  20  to 
29c;  springers,  27  to  30c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
21c;  ducks,  24  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Maiden 
Blush,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  York  Pippin,  $1.50; 
Gravenstein,  Twenty  Ounce,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Wealthy,  $1.75  to  $2;  crabapples,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.65; 
Ya..  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $5.50;  sweets,  N.  J.,  hamper, 
$2.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10;  pea.  medium,  $11  to 
$11.50;  white  kidney,  $14  to  $15;  marrow,  $15.50 
to  $16.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  green,  doz.  bchs,  25 
to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.- — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  50c  to 
$2;  elderberries,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  grapes,  Cal., 
Thompson,  lug,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  Malagas,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  home-grown,  12-qt.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1; 
peaches,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$2.75;  plums,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  prunes,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50. 

Vegetables.- — Beans,  green,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
wax,  50c  to  $1.50;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.35; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz., 
75  to  90c;  corn,  doz.,  10  to  15c;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  kohlrabi, 
doz.,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  doz.  crate,  50  to  65c; 
peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  bu.,  $2.50; 
pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  75e;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
20  to  25e;  romaine,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  spinach,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  squash,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  tomatoes, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.35. 

Sweets.— Houey,  steady;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case.  $4.50  to  $5.50;  buckwheat,  $3.50  to  $4. 
Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  loose,  ton,  $17 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $18;  oat  straw,  $11 
to  $12.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $34;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $37;  red-dog,  $42.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent,  $45;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$57.50;  hominy.  $43.80:  gluten,  $42.40;  oatfeed, 
$16.50;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  Alfalfa, 
$15  to  $16.50;  Alsike,  $18  to  $19;  clover,  $18  to 
$20.  0.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  past  week  has  been  a  moderately  active 
one  on  the  Boston  Produce  Market.  Supplies, 
chiefly  from  nearby  sources,  have  been  moder¬ 
ately  heavy  but  sold  well  in  most  cases. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair  on  best.  Ordinary  draggy.  Gravensteins, 
ordinary,  50c  to  $1.25;  best.  $1.50  to  $2;  few, 
$2.50;  Wealthy,  ordinary,  50c  to  $1.25;  fancy, 
$1.50  to  $2;  McIntosh,  ord.,  50e  to  $1.25;  fancy, 
$1.50  to  $3  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  shells,  $2 
to  $2.50;  Limas,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  bclid.,  40  to  75c;  cut  off,  $1  to  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  50  to  85c;  cut  off,  85c  to1  $1.25; 
few,  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Market  draggy.  Native,  50c  to  $1;  few  fancy, 
81.10  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  80-lb.  sacks, 
domestic,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  18  bchs,  75e  to  $1.50;  few  fancy, 
$1.75  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts,  few  sales,  $2. 

Corn.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow,  50c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Mass.,  ti  bbl.  erts.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
on  few  best.  Native,  50-60  cukes,  $2  to  $4;  few 
higher  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native,  18  heads,  ord.,  15  to  50c;  few  fancy,  $1 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  24  lids,  15  to  50c;  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz..  best,  $3  to  $4. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  W-hite  pickling, 
small,  $1.50  to  $2  %  box.  Mass,  100-lb.  bags, 
No.  1,  yellow,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Fears. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  various  varieties,  ordinary,  $1  to  $1.50; 
fancy.  $1.75  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  green,  $1  to  $1.25;  red-hot,  $1.25  to  $1.50 
ini.  box.  N.  J.,  1%-bu.  liamp.,  various  varieties, 
$1  to  $1.25. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  35  to  60e  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native.  $1.50  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  100- 
lb.  bags,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  35  to  75c  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  hothouse,  mostly 
3  to  5e  lb.  Outdoor,  35  to  75c  %  box. 

Hay.  —  Market  quiet;  receipts  and  demand 
light.  No.  1  Timothy,  $24  to  $24.50;  eastern, 
$16  to  $21;  clover  mixed,  $21.50  to  $22.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  unsettled.  Creamery  extras, 
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46c;  firsts,  41%  to  4ZV>c;  seconds,  40  to  41c  II. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries 
brown,  58c:  white,  56  to  57c;  fresh  eastern  ex¬ 
tras,  52c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  extras  held 
27  to  28c;  firsts  held.  25  to  26c;  fresh.  25  to 
26c;  western  extras  held,  26  to  28c;  firsts  held 
24  to  27%c;  fresh,  23  to  24c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich..  $10.25  to 
$10.50;  Calif.,  small  white,  $11.75  to  $12;  yel¬ 
low  eyes,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  red  kidney,  $9.50-  to 
$9.75  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  steady,  demand  good.  Receipts 
of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week  endine 
September  14,  10,855,200  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  38  to  39c 
clothing,  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing.  44  to 
45c;  clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  4r 
to  46c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  92  to  93c 
clothing.  S3  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  93  to 
96e;  clothing,  84  to  87c:  %  blood,  combing,  85 
to  88c;  clothing,  80  to  85c.  Terr.,  combing,  93 
to  95c;  clothing.  85  to  88c;  %  blood,  combine 
93  to  96c:  clothing.  S5  to  88c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  88  to  92c;  clothing,  85  to  90c;  14  blood 
combing,  78  to  82c;  clothing,  72  to  77c:  low  V, 
blood,  combing,  65  to  70c;  clothing,  62  to  65c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVE  STOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light;  market  25  to  50c  higher 
demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales,  $11.25  to  $12. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cows  and  vealers 
fairly  liberal:  market  weak  on  both  classes 
with  some  sales  lower  grades  25  to  50c  lower- 
demand  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $6  to  $8.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4.50  to  $6. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6  to  $8. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice.  $11.50  to  $15 
cull  and  common.  $9.50  to  $11.50. 

Sheep. — None  offered. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  fully  normal;  market 
steady  on  better  grades,  weak  on  others;  de¬ 
mand  rather  slow.  Choice.  $215  to  $230;  good 
$175  to  $215;  medium,  $100  to  $140;  common 
$70  to  $90. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good . $12. 75(5;  13. 00 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 12.75@13.0(> 

800  up,  medium  . 11.00@12.75 

Common  .  9.00@11.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 10.50@11.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@10.50 

Cows,  good  .  9.25@lo!oO 

Common  and  medium  .  7.00@  9.25 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.00@  7  00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc..  good,  beef  .  9.50@1(XOO 

Cutter  to  medium  .  7.50@  9.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  eh . 11.00@16.00 

Cull  to*  common  .  6.00@11.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  eh . 10.50@18  00 

Medium  . 13.00@16.50 

Cull  to  common  . 7.00@13.00 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  eh. .  .$9.50(510.25 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch...  9.75@10.90 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch . 10.50@10.90 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch .  9.25@T0.75 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch . 8.75®  9V5 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth,  It.  wts.  exc .  8.00@  8.7-5 


SHEEP 

Lambs.  84  down,  good  to  choice _ $13.50@14.00 

92  down,  medium  . 11.50@13.50 

All  wts.,  common  . 9.00@11.50 

Yearling  wethers — - 

110  down,  med.  to  ch . 6.50@11.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch . 5.25 @  6.50 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  4.75®  6.25 

All  wts.,  cull  to  com .  2.50@  5.23 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in. 
Wealthies,  $1.75  to  $2;  214-in.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
2 1/4 - i ii -  Maiden  Blush,  $1.90  to  $2;  2’/. -in.,  $2.25 
to  $2.40;  214-in.  Duchess.  $1.25;  W.  Va.,  TJ.  S 
No.  1,  2% -in.  Grimes  Golden,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
unclassified,  2%-in.  Delicious,  $1.75  to  $2 
Jonathans.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Baldwins,  $1.25  to 

$1.40;  21,4-in.  Grimes  Golden,  $1.60;  2>4-in. 

$1.25  to  $1.35;  2%-in.,  Rome  Beauties,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in.,  Grimes  Golden, 
$1.65  to  $1.85;  unclassified,  2(4-in.,  Jonathans, 
$1.65  to  $1.75;  2%-in.,  Delicious,  $1.65:  U  S. 
Commercials,  2%-in.,  Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $1.85; 
Delicious,  $2.25  to  $2.40:  Md.,  unclassified,  2>i 
in.,  Jonathans,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  beans,  N.  J.,  bu. 
green,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Limas,  $2  to  $2.25;  cab¬ 
bage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  bbl.,  Copenhagen,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  90-lb.  sacks,  $1.50  to  $1.65:  celery,  N 
Y.,  2-3  erts.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  cucumbers,  N.  Y 
bu.,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $2;  choice,  $1.50;  egg 
plant,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  $1;  grapes,  N.  Y.,  2-qt 
bskt.,  Wordens,  18c;  12-qt.  bskt.,  Wordens,  65c 
Missouri,  4-qt.  bskt.,  Concords  28c;  peaches,  bti 
bskt.,  Elbertas,  N.  Y.,  med.  to  large,  best, 
$2.75  to  $3;  poorer,  low  at  $2.50;  pears,  bu. 
No.  1,  N.  Y.  Bartletts,  $3.40  to  $3.50;  No.  2, 
$2.50;  peppers,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  75  to  80c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  U.  S.,  No.  1  grade,  150-lb.  sacks,  Maine 
Cobblers,  $4.40  to  $4.75;  Mich.,  Rurals,  $4.50; 
Minnesota  Whites,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  Wis.,  whites, 
$4.50  to  $4.60:  Ohio  Cobblers,  $4.65  to  $4.75 
2-bu.  sacks,  Maine  Cobblers,  $3.60  to  $3.65; 
Minnesota  whites,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  Va.,  bbl.,  No.  1,  yellows,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  No.  1,  yellows.  $2.25  to  $2.35; 
tomatoes,  N.  Y.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  25c. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  Timothy,  $19  to  $20;  std.,  $18  to  $19; 
No.  2,  $16  to  $17.50;  No.  3,  $14  to  $15;  No.  1 
light  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  No.  2,  $16  to 
$17;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $10  to  $10.50;  No.  2, 
$9.50  to  $10;  No.  3.  $8  to  $8.50;  No.  1  oat,  $10 
to  $10.50;  No.  2,  $9  to  $10;  No.  1  rye,  $10  to 
$10.50;  No.  2,  $9.50  to  $10. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 
Eggs.— Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  48  to  50c 
browns,  46  to  48c;  current  receipts,  35  to  38c: 
pullet  eggs,  30  to  40c.  Poultry. — Fresh-killed 
full-dressed  hens,  43c;  hog -dressed,  38c  lb.  Live 
poultry,  hens,  heavy,  29  to  30c;  Leghorns,  19  to 
22c;  roosters,  18  to  19c;  springers,  heavy,  26  to 
30c;  Leghorns.  22  to  25c;  ducks,  23  to  25c; 
geese,  18  to  20c  lb. ;  common  pigeons,  40  to  o0* 
pair. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  fit-- 
9c;  special  from  Jersey  herds,  10c;  cows,  J 
milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300;  graded,  $l-a  ™ 
$175;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  good,  $1- 
to  $15:  common  to  poor,  $10  to  $11;  veal  calves, 
milk-fed,  $18  to  $20;  medium,  $12  to  $16:  fowls, 
heavy,  live,  lb.,  28  to  32c;  roasting  chickens 
lb.,  35  to  40c;  broilers,  2}4  lbs.  and  over,  U>-. 
28  to  32c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  55  to  •>“<- > 
pork,  light,  100  to  150  lbs.,  dressed,  $18. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  loc; 
cial,  cit.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.. 
13  to  14c;  butter,  farmer’s  delivery,  lb.,  oO 
55c;  creamery  prints  and  rolls,  52  to  .>4c;  c 
from  tubs,  lb.,  49  to  50c;  cheese,  whole  « 
lb.,  31  to  37c;  cottage,  lb.,  15  to  20c;  egg 
strictly  local  fresh,  doz.,  60  to  60c; 
fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  roasting  chic 
en,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  broilers,  dressed,  -  lbs.,  /  - • 
50  to  55c;  capons,  lb.,  65  to  68c;  ducks,  lb.,  a 
to  40c;  apples,  cooking,  lb.,  3  to  5c;  potatoe, 
pk.,  47  to  50c;  cabbage,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  sweet 
corn.  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  19  to  2oc,  L 
beans,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  shell  beans,  lb.,  15  »  1* . 
ripe  tomatoes.  40-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  , 

peppers,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  red  peppers,  lb„  l-% 
15c.  F.  A.  l. 
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PULLETS 


s  C.  White  Leghorns— 500,  Ready-to-Lay 
S  C  White  Leghorns— 900,  May  Hatched 
lersev  Black  Giants— 300,  April  Hatched 
Rhode  Island  Reds  — 100,  April  Hatched 

Act  Quickly — Final  Sale 


$1.90 

1.45 

2.00 

1.65 


pene  tree  hatchery 

Box  R  "Stockton,  New  Jersey 


WENEK  CHICKS 


FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 


start  a  broiler  brood  now— make  an  extra  winter  profit. 
"Wvan-Rocks”  (Wli.  Wyandotte-Rock  Cross),  “Brahm- 
Rocks”  (Brahma-Rock  Cross).  Also  straight  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Wyandottes.  Hatches  every  week.  Write 
for  prices  on  Oct.  or  Nov.  deliveries. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  i. 


PARKS'  CS,  BARRED  ROCKS 


Buy  Your  Males  and  Females  Now 


LOWEST  PRICES  and  BEST  SELECTIONS 

Take  advantage  of  this  annual  price 
reduction  to  get  started  with  some  of 
America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Write  for  complete 
prices  and  40th  anniversary  catalog. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Boa  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


“Purebred”  Barred  Rocks  SiooSeFi.oooj 

Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Black  Giants,  Si  5.00  per 
100  Prompt  service.  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Chas.  F.  Ewing  J5t.  1  McClure,  Henna. 


Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Red 

CHICKS..  #10.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  #8.00  a  100 
llerbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88,  McClure,  Pa. 


DAItKED  HOCK  CHICKS — For  Broilers.  Am 

D  booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  0.  0. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


Bred-to-lay  barred  rocks,  pullets  and 

COCKERELS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.  Y. 


Pnllpf «  Fnr  Sale  Rhode  Island  Reds 

lullclo  rur  AjalC  March  hat,.h  laying  or 

ready -to  lay,  52.50  each:  April  hatch,  $2;  May  hatch, 
91.75;  Bieeding  Cockerels,  $4  each.  Broilers,  Roast¬ 
ing  Chickens  for  table  use.  Will  ship  what  you  want  C. 

0.  D.  on  approval.  WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


Leghorn 


ROOEEGIIOKN  PULLETS 

12-weeks  old,  #1.18;  16-weeks- 
old,  #1.84;  Ready-to-lay , 
*1.50  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  Brown 
Leghorns  same  price.  Cockerels,  #3.75.  It.  1IEIKE, 
N.  York,  Pontine,  Ill. 


OLD  FARMS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels  out  of  hens  with  records 
of  215  to  283—24  to  28  oz.  eggs;  mated  to  cockerels  of  the 
famous  Lowry  strain.  Price  from  SO. 00  to  $16.00. 

Avon  College  Poultry  Farm,  Avon,  Conn. 
Tel.  Farmington  177-83 


DR.  ROMIG’S  quahtt  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandotte*. 
Heavy  Mixed. 

100#  live,  prepaid,  delivery.  Attractive  prices— 1,000  lots. 

F.  C  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


UT  CU1C  SUPERIOR 
LOO  >3  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  -  $13.00  per  100 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  -  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  ....  9.00  per  100 

100#  live  arrival.  Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly  all 
year.  JAS.  E.  ULSH  -  -  Baaver  Springs,  Pa. 


DADV  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  #  8.00  per  100 
Barred  Rooks  .  10.00  per  100 

CHICKS  S.  C.  Reds .  10.00  per  10o 

Oct. Delivery  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

500  lots  c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 

circular  O.  1’.  LEISTER,  MoAHstervlIle,  Penna. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  1  Oo. 

Heavy  Mixed .  8c. 

Write  for  prices  on  600 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100# 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BaUAKI AKDNEH,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna 


rnrinroui  c  high-powered 

LULIVLKLL3  leghorns 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds,  superior  egg  quality.  Proven  higli  production. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburj,  N.  Y. 


Plff  f  TTC  &  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

rULLIC  «  o  burred  rocks 

WERNER  BROS.  JIT.  MARION,  N.  Y. 


300  BARRON  WH°M LEGHORN  PULLETS 

April  hatched,  trapnested.  Blood-tested.  Free  range. 
Mash  and  milk  fed,  S3  each.  JOHN  BOOTES,  Middttsei,  N.  I 


Better  Quality  Broiler  Chicks 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Orders  booked  for  Fall  and 
Winter  delivery  at  low  C.  O.  D.  prices.  Hatches  weekly. 

Circular.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washlngtonvllle,  P«. 

Quality  Pullets  s*  c-  w.  l. 

,  breeding  cockerels  Barred  Rocks 
l-YI.LY  FARMS  -i-  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Ancona  • 


150  Ancona  Pullets,  12  weeks  old, 
1.16  each;  16  week  old,  $  1 .44; 


S2.7S  each.  R.  I1EIKE,  N.  York,  Pontiac,  111. 


pOU  SALE— 300  Ring  Neck  Pheasants  for  breeding 
“  or  liberating  purposes,  from  good  healthy  stock. 
JOHN  N.  MOHR,  P.  O  Box  83,  East  Moriches.  N.  Y 


COR  SALE — 300  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens, 
1  $1.26  each.  ROBERT  DAWSON,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


9A  PA  IBS  SQUAB  BREEDERS  FOR  SALE. 
“ w  HENRY  THIEME,  Landsville,  Vernon,  R.  D  2,  N.  Y. 

Mlllllllll  HUM  I  till  |  IIIIMIII  f  if  ]  INI  lllllllllil 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Far  Pastures 

The  lad  w-as  very  tired  of  raking  hay. 
It  was  as  he  knew,  the  last  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer’s  hay,  but  before  him  there  stretched 
long  future  Summers  with  inevitable 
long  windrows  of  bay  to  be  raked.  Frogs 
splashed  into  the  surface  of  the  pond  be¬ 
fore  him,  as  he  moved  along  its*  edge, 
roiling  the  heavy  mud  to  the  surface 
where  the  lilypads  thickly  dotted  the  black 
slimy  water.  Shadows  began  to  creep  down 
from  the  wooded  hill  to  the  west  and 
yellow  jackets  vied  with  crickets  in  the 
grass  yet  uncut. 

He  heard  a  hoarse  sound  just  over  his 
head,  and  looking  up  quickly  he  saw  the 
forms  of  a  pair  of  great  blue  herons  flying 
leisurely  southward.  High  aoove  the  trees 
they  were  cleared  from  the  shadows  that 
ruled  below  and  the  sinking  sun  enveloped 
them  in  gold  and  illumined  them  against 
the  tense  blue  of  the  sky,  which  was 
dotted  with  fleecy  white  clouds.  Doubtless, 
they  would  have  stopped  and  made  a  fine 
supper  of  the  frogs,  be  thought,  if  he  had 
not  been  there  to  frighten  them  away.  He 
watched  them  until  they  were  mere  specks 
in  the  distant  south,  and  then  turned  with 
a  sound  that  was  suspiciously  like  a  sob, 
back  to  his  hay.  If  only,  he  thought,  he 
could  fly  like  that  or  for  that  matter  do 
anything  different — anything;  just  to  get 


Drawn  by  Alice  Chew  (16), 
New  Jersey 


away  from  the  long  tiresome  drudgery  of 
farm  work — four  more  weary  years  before 
he  coukl  become  bis  own  master — Dave 
Pratt  clenched  his  fists  as  he  thought  of 
the  stern  ruling  that  declared  that  as  he 
was  an  orphan  without  any  relatives  he 
should  he  a  State  ward  until  he  was 
eighteen.  He  slammed  his  rake  down 
among  the  hogs  defiantly.  If  only  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Cummings  appreciated  his.  help  he 
would  feel  differently.  But  their  praise 
and  encouragement  were  rarely  given,  and 
he  felt  rebellious  as  he  thought  of  the 
work  he  had  done  and  would  do  for  them. 
They  had  been  good  and  fair  to  him, 
grudgingly  admitted  to  himself,  but  that 
was  not  all  that  counted — it  was  the  lone¬ 
liness,  the  monotonous  chores,  the  old 
tiresome  grind  of  it  all  he  hated.  He  fin¬ 
ished  the  hay,  mechanically  rolling  it  into 
neat  windrows  and  walked  slowly,  toward 
the  house,  half  ideas  forming  in  his  mind. 
He  helped  milk  and  ate  his  supper  of 
crackers  and  milk  in  a  half  daze,  as  he 
pondered  over  his  plans,  until  at  last  as 
he  made  ready  for  bed  the  thought  came 
to  him.  An  old  family  friend  owned  a 
grocery  store  in  Boston,  the  city  from 
which  he  had  come.  He  would  get  there 
somehow,  walk  if  need  he,  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
Ebenezer  Stuart  would  give  him  a  job. 
That  would  he  living!  Seeing  people — 
talking  with  them — handling  the  groceries 
that  had  traveled  many  miles  and  from 
many  strange  places.  The  thought  of  the 
Cummings’  kindness  to  him  in  the  years 
he  had  lived  with  them  made  no  impres¬ 
sion  now  ;  he  was  too  absorbed  with  the 
wonderful  new  ideas  to  think  of  them. 

At  last  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep, 
and  when  he  awoke  it  was  to  find  dawn 
approaching.  A  rooster’s  muffled  crowing 
reached  him  from  the  henyard,  and  far 
off  he  heard  a  belated  whip-poor-will  call¬ 
ing — a  mere  husk  of  a  song  it  seemed, 
all  music  and  melodiousness  filtered  from 
it  by  the  distance  of  cool  morning  air. 
Even  as  he  listened  the  sound  died  away 
till  it  became  a  mere  vibration  of  the 
plaintive  song  echoing  through  space. 

It  usually  required  several  calls  to 
awaken  him"  but  this  morning  he  dressed 
hurriedly  and  went  downstairs  and  out¬ 
side  to  the  grain  room  where  he  got  the 
corn  for  the  hens,  and  then  he  drew  the 
water  from  the  well  for  them  and  went 
down  to  the  coops  to  give  them  a  day’s 
ration.  He  finished  feeding  them  and  then 
started  along  the  road.  It  had  not  oecured 
to  him  that  his  guardians  would  miss  him 
and  be  frightened ;  as  for  clothes,  he  had 
given  no  thought  for  them,  but  he  had 
taken  the  small  sum  of  money  he  had 
saved  from  his  meagre  weekly  allowance. 

And  so  he  hurried  along  the  road.  The 
dusty  grasses  in  the  middle  and  along  the 
sides  were  heavily  laden  with  dew,  as  well 
as  the  grapes  and  bushes  that  grew  be¬ 
side  the  stone  wall.  The  quaint  little 
bunches  of  rabbit-foot  clover  grouped 
about  the  ledge  and  rocks  were  beautiful 
in  their  coat  of  dew  in  the  early  light  but 
he  saw  none  of  these  so ‘preoccupied  was 
his  mind. 

As  he  went  up  the  hill,  the  loose  stones 
rolling  from  under-foot,  he  saw  a  fox 
track  in  the  wheel  rut.  Others  followed 
neatly  exactly  set  in  the  thick  dust,  and 
he  followed  them  with  eager  interest  until 
they  turned  into  the  woods  and  were  lost. 
Doubtless  some  mother  fox  had  visited 
the  henhouse  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
plump  chicken  for  her  young  ones. 

He  came  at  last  to  the  cart  path  which 


he  believed  to  be  a  short  cut  through  the 
woods  to  the  main  road.  Picking  his  way 
through  wet  brushes  he  was  startled  by  a 
big  deer  which  rushed  crashing  through 
and  stopped  a  short  distance  away  snort¬ 
ing  furiously.  Hearing  a  sound  of  run¬ 
ning  water  Dave  paused  to  listen  for  he 
had  never,  never  heard  of  a  brook  in 
these  woods,  and ’wondered  if  he  could  be 
following  the  right  path  ;  hut  it  was  only 
the  falling  of  innumerable  dew-drops  from 
one  leaf  to  another  on  the  multitudes  of 
leafly  oak  boughs  over  his  head  and  down 
the  slopes.  A  flock  of  young  partridges 
flew  lip  at  his  very  feet,  one  almost  touch¬ 
ing  his  face  and  startled  him  so  that  what 
little  composure  he  had  left  nearly  de¬ 
serted  him.  Therefore  he  was  even  more 
startled  when  on  entering  the  little  clear¬ 
ing  where  a  sawmill  had  stood  he  heard 
a  low  voice  say,  “Hello,  Dave.”  Turning 
he  saw  John  Murdock,  the  school-master, 
smiling  at  him.  He  was  holding  the  bent 
top  of  a  huckleberry  bush  in  one  hand 
and  with  the  other  picking  off  the  berries 
mto  his  pail.  berta  Griffiths. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Incubator  House 

I  wish  to  make  an  incubator  house  big 
enough  to  hatch  1,000  chicks  at  one  time. 
Will  yon  give  me  an  idea  about  it? 

New  Jersey.  b.  f. 

If  you  wish  to  hatch  1,000  chicks  at  a 
time  you  should  have  an  incubator  of  2,- 
000  or  more  egg  capacity.  There  are  a 
number  of  standard  machines  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  type  that  are  reliable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Some  are  of  the  cabinet  type,  heated 
by  oil  or  electricity,  some  of  the  sectional 
type,  additional  units  of  which  may  be 
added  if  desired  at  any  time  to  increase 
capacity.  Very  possibly  one  or  more 
units  of  a  sectional  incubator  would  best 
suit  your  purpose,  though  small-sized 
mammoth  machines  are  available. 

A  building  above  ground  should  have 
double,  well  insulated  walls,  a  ceiling 
8  or  10  ft.  in  height  and  air  space  above 
the  ceiling  for  insulation.  If  practicable, 
you  will  find  a  cellar  or  basement  or,  at 
least,  a  half  cellar,  more  desirable  for  an 
incubator  room.  The  temperature  can  be 
better  controlled  in  a  cellar  than  in  a 
building  wholly  above  ground.  A  house 
cellar  may  be  very  satisfactory  and,  if 
necessary  to  build  outside,  it  may  be 
practicable  for  you  to  dig  into  a  bank 
for  your  incubator  cellar,  leaving  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  one  wall  exposed  for 
an  entrance  door.  A  cellar  should  have 
as  high  a  ceiling  as  practicable,  with  cel¬ 
lar  sash  set  into  the  walls  above  ground 
on  two  or  more  sides  for  ventilation.  A 
2-ft.  cellar  would,  of  course,  be  but  the 
amount  of  space  usually  allowed  for  un¬ 
derpinning.  Any  small  building  may  be 
used,  the  disadvantage  of  one  above 
ground  being  in  the  greater  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  temperature  in  extremes 
of  weather.  M.  B.  D. 


Henhouse  Floor 

I  am  building  a  chicken  coop  and  in¬ 
tend  to  put  a  concrete  floor  in  it.  Would 
you  let  me  know  the  mixture  of  it? 

New  Jersey.  \v.  s. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  construct 
a  dry  concrete  floor  for  a  poultry  house. 
In  a  naturally  wet  location,  a  thick  layer 
of  field  stones  should  underlie  the  con¬ 
crete,  which  need  not  be  more  than  2  or 
3  in.  in  thickness.  If  the  soil  is  very 
wet,  it  may  be  well  to  lay  a  line  or  two 
of  tiles  beneath  the  floor  to  carry  off 
surplus  water.  Ordinarily,  however,  a 
good  thickness  of  stones  or  cinders,  or 
both,  will  raise  the  concrete  above  sur¬ 
face  water  and  keep  it  dry. 

The  concrete  should  be  well  propor¬ 
tioned  and  should  be  mixed  with  enough 
water  to  give  it  a  quaky  consistency  when 
ready  to  be  placed.  The  exact  proportions 
of  cement,  sand  and  gravel  or  crushed 
stones  that  should  be  used  vary  with  the 
character  of  these  latter  materials.  Where 
such  work  is  of  importance,  as  in  large 
buildings,  great  care  is  used  to  have  pro¬ 
portions  right,  trials  being  made  of  the 
materials  that  are  to  be  used  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  job. 

For  light  floors  in  a  poultry  house, 
however,  a  mixture  of  one  part  cement, 
two  parts  of  sand  and  four  parts  coarse 
gravel  should  be  about  right.  Too  much 
water  and  too  much  sand  make  a  porous 
concrete.  A  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  gravel  pit  is 
often  satisfactory,  using  a  one  to  six  pro¬ 
portion,  or  even  using  more  of  the  sand 
and  gravel.  There  can  be  nothing  cer¬ 
tain  about  this,  however,  unless  trials 
show  that  a  satisfactory  concrete  may  be 
so  made.  m.  b.  d. 


on  the  Boosts! 

No  matter  how  big  the  flock  or  how  lousy,  only 
a  small  paint  brush  and  a  can  of  “Black  Leaf 
40”  are  needed  to  rid  a  flock  of  lice. 

Old  laborious  and  disagreeable  methods  of  dust¬ 
ing,  dipping  or  greasing  are  eliminated.  No 
longer  necessary  to  disturb  the  birds. 

Treat  Whole  Flock  In  a  Few  Minutes 
Simply  “paint”  “Black  Leaf  40“  on  top  of 
roosts.  When  birds  roost,  fumes  are  slowly  re¬ 
leased,  penetrating  the  feathers 
killing  the  lice.  Sold  by  poultry 
supply  stores.  $1.25  Size  treats 
100  feet  of  roost.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Inc. 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


WORKS  WHILE  CHICKENS  ROOST 


:&4 


:  8Ft.  "Amherst”  House* 


Good  Warm  Housing 
for  Your  Winter  Layers 

Twenty  years’  experience  has  taught  us 
how  to  make  birds  comfortable  in  all 
weathers.  Young’s  Houses  have  tight, 
warm,  lx6-in.  Novelty  Fir  siding,  planed 
two  sides,  tongued  and  grooved.  Lined, 
if  you  wish,  with  insulating  sheet. 

FREE  CATALOG  shows  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches,  etc. 

e.  c.  young  co.  rjawss 


i,  Brooder  Houses  ■  Hog  Houses  ■ 
Silos  ■  Cribs  ■  Cutters  ■  Mills  ■ 


ROSSMETAL  HOUSES 

INSULATED  For  Baby  Chicks 

and  Crown  Birds 


MAKE 

MORE  MONEY 

Robs  owners  yet 
quick  profits.  Throe 
houses  — all  sizes. 

Write  today  for  big  Ross  Catalog— free  _ 
Huy  now — Pay  later 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 
Check  items  wanted.  900  Warder  St, 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Hatches  every  week 
in  the  year. 

We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler 
raisers  and  can  quote  attractive 
prices  to  large  buyers. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


SPECIAL/ EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY  -  WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D. 

Very  high  quality  chicks  bred  especially  for  high  egg  pro 
duction.  Pure  Bred.  Shipped  C.O.D.  100#  Live  Delivery 
Carefully  selected  by  experts. 

Bar.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks;  Wh. 

Sil.  Led.  Wyandottes; 8. C.  25  50  100  500 

Reds;  Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  #8.25  #6.00  #11.60  #66.00 

Jer.  Bl.  Giants,  L.  Brahmas  4.00  8,00  16.00  12.00 

Heavy  Assorted .  2.76  6.26  10.00  47.60 

Catalog,  Free  Book,  “How  to  Raise  Olileks”  with  each  order. 
THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  Route  16,  ADA,  OHIO 


Winter  Broilers  Pay 

if  you  buy 

HUBBARD  FARMS  RED  CHICKS 

Low  mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms,  livery  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  CATALOGUE. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  Si  o  per  100 ;  Light  and  Heavy,  $12;  All 
Heavy,  si  4.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year.  Older  or  started  chicks,  1  to  8  weeks  old. 
Priced  according  to  age. 

SCH0ENB0RN-S  HATCHERY.  743  Main  Si..  Hackensack.  H.  J.  Phone  1603 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50 

8.  C.  Reds . #3.25  #6.00 

Barred  Rocks...  3  25  6  00 

White  Leghorns .  2  75  5.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  2  75  5  00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50 

600  lots  c  less,  1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100#  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  -  McAllmlorvllle, 


100 

$11.00 
11.00 
9  00 
9- 00 
8. 00 


Pa. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100 £  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  Prom  high  record 
large  white  egt?  henB.  *7.50,  #10.110  and  4(15.00 
each.  AIho  pens,  trios,  chix  and  egern.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  VI  t.  Fpbralm,  N  J. 
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Vrt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  -address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  would  like  the  name  of  some  good, 
reliable  company  that  I  could  write  to 
for  sewing  to  do  in  my  own  home,  if  you 
know  of  any.  mks.  h.  k. 

New  York. 

We  can  refer  this  woman  to  no  house 
sending  out  sewing  to  be  done  at  home. 
The  houses  advertising  home  sewing 
work,  we  have  found,  merely  use  this  pre¬ 
text  in  order  to  sell  material. 

A  man  came  to  our  door  and  asked  if 
he  could  show  us  a  new  product.  He 
would  not  tell  us  what  it  was  until  we  let 
him  in.  He  introduced  himself  as  Mr. 
Cameron,  representing  the  Chicago  Por¬ 
trait  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  He  had  two 
paintings  in  a  suitcase,  with  glass  over 
them.  He  said  they  would  make  an  en¬ 
largement  of  one  of  our  photographs,  and 
it  would  be  hand  painted,  for  $30  apiece 
without  the  glass  or  frame.  He  said 
they  were  just  around  advertising  now, 
but  another  year  there  would  be  agents 
around,  I  suppose  to  deliver  the  photo¬ 
graphs  that  were  taken  now.  He  want¬ 
ed  my  wife  and  me  to  draw  cards  to  see 
if  we  would  get  one  free.  We  tried  to 
find  out  more  about  it.  but  he  would  give 
us  no  information.  When  we  refused  to 
draw  cards  he  got  mad.  and  said,  “I 
guess  you  ai*e  not  interested.”  I  assured 
him  we  were  not.  It  looks  to  me  very 
much  like  a  money-making  scheme. 

New  York.  W.  P. 

The  above  report  gives  another  angle 
of  the  Chicago  Portrait  slippery  scheme 
to  sell  pictures.  The  “lucky  envelope”  or 
card  game  has  been  exposed  in  Publish¬ 
er's  Desk  department  many  time  since 
it  was  first  used  to  fool  the  public.  This 
family  was  wise  in  refusing  to  play  with 
“sucker  bait.” 


I  ordered  from  B.  F.  Jarvis  Hatcheries, 
Berlin,  Md.,  three-months-old  pullets 
hatched  May  1  or  near  thereabouts;  or¬ 
dered  July  27,  received  Aug.  23,  nearly 
one  month  later.  Should  have  been  four 
months  instead  of  three.  When  they  ar¬ 
rived  half  or  more  of  them  weighed  1  lb. 
or  less,  only  one  of  them  weighed  as 
much  as  2  lbs.  Good,  strong,  healthy 
three  or  four-montlis-old  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  ought  to  weigh  more  than 
1  lb.  each.  I  wrote  Mr.  Jarvis  about  them, 
telling  him  that  I  think  he  owes  me  a  re¬ 
fund  of  at  least  40  cents  each  on  them. 
Up  to  date  I  have  not  heard  anything 
from  him.  These  chickens  were  only  in 
fair  condition,  quite  a  number  were  suf¬ 
fering  with  colds,  and  one  had  badly 
swollen  eyes.  I  would  have  returned 
them  to  Mr.  Jarvis  if  I  had  thought  it 
•any  use.  The  coops,  four  in  number, 
were  charged  to  me  at  $1  each,  to  be  re¬ 
funded  to  me  when  they  were  returned  to 
him.  They  have  been  returned ;  he  still 
owes  me  for  them.  f.  v.  t. 

West  Virginia. 

Our  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  B. 
F.  Jarvis  Hatcheries  failed  during  the 
Spring  months.  We  have  several  claims 
for  unfilled  and  unadjusted  orders.  Since 
Jarvis  is  apparently  doing  business  under 
the  name  of  B.  F.  Jarvis  Hatcheries,  we 
owe  it  to  our  readers  to  warn  them 
against  sending  further  orders  to  the  con¬ 
cern.  Mr.  Jarvis’s  record  is  onh  of  in¬ 
efficiency  in  filling  his  orders  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  correspondence.  His  indifference 
to  complaint  forms  good  grounds  to  ques¬ 
tion  his  good  faith.  B.  F.  Jarvis  Hatch¬ 
ery  has  no  assets  at  the  present  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  reports,  and  we  do  not 
consider  it  safe  to  send  the  hatchery  or 
B.  F.  Jarvis  orders  and  remittances. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  cried 
help.  On  July  26  I  sent  $125  to  the  Glen 
Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm  for  100 
three-month  pullets,  and  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  them  ;  got  an  acknowledgment  on 
July  29  saying  they  would  ship  them  next 
week.  On  August  13  got  a  card  saying 
they  would  ship  them  in  a  few  days.  I 
don't  believe  they  intend  to  do  anything. 
Their  address  is  Glen  Rock  Nursery 
and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Massachusetts.  J.  s.  D. 

This  complaint  refers  to  our  old  friend 
H.  W.  Cobb.  After  taking  this  com¬ 
plaint  up  in  the  subscriber’s  behalf,  he 
received  the  birds  on  August  29,  more 
than  a  month  after  sending  the  order 
and  remittance.  The  situation  is  that 
Mr.  Cobb  has  no  farm,  but  he  ordered  the 
pullets  from  some  poultryman  somewhere, 
which  Cobb  l-efers  to  as  “our  associated 
breeding  farm.”  He  no  longer  advertises 
in  the  poultry  papers  as  Glen  Rock  Nur- 
sery  and  Stock  Farm,  but  as  Harry  Wood 
Cobb,  national  “distributor  of  baby 
chicks  and  breeding  stock.”  Cobb  is 


purely  a  “gyp”  dealer  whom  few  if  any 
would  patronize,  knowing  the  manner  in 
which  his  business  is  conducted. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
birds  the  subscriber  states : 

They  are  not  what  I  expected,  but  am 
thankful  for  what  I  got.  Part  of  them 
are  fairly  good,  while  others  are  very 
poor,  and  there  are  some  roosters ;  don’t 
know  how  many  until  they  are  more  ful¬ 
ly  developed.  J.  s.  D. 

Massachusetts. 

Do  you  know  anything  good  or  bad  of 
the  Union  Control  Corporation,  CouderS- 
port,  Pa.?  It  handles  insecticides. 

Virginia.  •  c.  a.  u. 

What  we  know  about  J.  P.  S.  Strick- 
ler  and  the  Union  Control  Corporation 
Would  fill  a  book.  W.  F.  Gilliland,  a 
grocer  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  signed  an  or¬ 
der  with  Strickler  last  year  amounting  to 
$1,766.  Mr.  Gilliland  claimed  the  order 
was  secured  by  false  represeixtations.  He 
brought  court  action  against  Strickler, 
proved  his  case  in  court,  and  Strickler 
was  convicted  under  the  charge.  This 
court  record  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
guidance  of  those  approached  by  Strick¬ 
ler  or  his  agents. 

Would  you  give  me  some  advice  about 
the  following?  My  mother  gave  me  a  per¬ 
sonal  note  for  $100  which  she  borrowed 
from  me  for  one  year  with  ixitex-est  at  5 
per  cent.  Could  this  money  be  collected 
in  any  way?  I  am  not  18,  but  have  sup¬ 
ported  myself  for  nearly  three  years,  not 
living  at  home.  k.  w. 

We  have  advised  this  boy  that  his  par¬ 
ents  are  legally  entitled  to  collect  his 
wages  until  he  is  of  age,  and  that  he 
cannot  collect  the  money  by  legal  action. 
Few  of  us  are  able  to  compensate  our 
mothers  for  all  they  have  done  for  us,  and 
it  would  be  a  gracious  act  on  the  part  of 
this  boy  to  make  his  mother  a  birthday 
present  of  the  $100. 

Over  a  month  ago  I  shipped  bags  to  the 
Owasco  Bag  Co.,  an  advertiser  in  your 
paper.  Enclosed  is  freight  bill  for  same, 
also  letter  from  them  when  I  first  xvrote 
in  regard  to  prices.  I  would  appreciate 
your  looking  into  this  as  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  them.  e.  s.  w. 

Maryland. 

Owasco  Bag  Company’s  circular  letter 
soliciting  this  shipment  promised  returns 
Within  three  days  after  receipt  of  bags. 
We  have  received  so  many  complaints  of 
this  kind,  also  complaints  that  the  price 
returned  was  not  in  accordance  with 
quotations,  that  we  discontinued  the  firm’s 
advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  We  publish  this  item  to 
withdraw  our  implied  endorsement  in 
having  published  the  firm's  advertising  in 
the  past. 

I  am  enclosing  some  literature  from  the 
Western  Medical  Corporation,  and  would 
like  your  opinion  as  to  their  reliability. 
My  grandmother,  who  is  about  90  years 
old,  widow  of  a  Civil  War  soldier,  has  a 
granddaughter  who  has  epilepsy  attacks. 
The  local  doctors  say  there  is  no  eui’e  for 
her.  She  gets  letters  from  women  (?) 
who  claim  they  were  sufferers  from  the 
same  trouble  when  young  and  were  cured 
by  this  treatnxent.  Would  you  investigate 
the  ixiatter  and  let  me  know,  as  my  graixd- 
mother  has  a  very  meager  income  to  sup¬ 
port  a  daughter  and  granddaughter  on, 
and  has  no  money  to  waste.  G.  H.  w. 

Maryland. 

While  there  are  recoveries  from  epilepsy 
under  proper  treatment  and  care,  there 
is  no  known  cure  for  this  disease.  It  has 
for  many  years  been  one  of  the  favorite 
resources  of  the  pitiless  medical  quack 
who  saw  in  the  desperation  of  the  mala¬ 
dy’s  victims  opportunity  to  rob  them.  The 
nature  of  this  disease  is  such  that  it 
readily  yields  temporarily  to  certain 
drugs,  of  which  those  known  as  the  bro¬ 
mides  are  the  chief,  though  not  the  only 
ones.  Large  doses  of  these  drugs  will 
almost  invariably  check  the  fits  for  a 
short  time.  This,  taken  in  eonnectioxx 
with  the  extravagant  promises  of  the 
medical  fakers,  raises  the  hopes  of  the 
sufferer  and  not  infrequently  calls  forth 
from  him  an  honest  but  mistaken  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  “cux'e”  he  has  enjoyed. 
While  some  of  these  drugs  have  a  proper 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  physician  who 
has  supervision  of  his  patient,  and  can 
dii’ect  their  use  and  pi’ovide  for  their  dis¬ 
continuance  when  that  is  needed,  there 
are  absolutely  none  of  them  that  can 
safely  be  used  without  such  personal  su- 
pervision  and.  when  they  are  so  xxsed, 
they  become  simply  tools  in  the  hands  of 
quacks.  The  advertising  “specialist”  in 
the  cure  of  epilepsy  is  invariably  one  of 
the  most  despicable  of  the  scoundrels  who 
thrive  upon  the  suffering  of  helpless  vic¬ 
tims  of  disease. 


Keeping  Paint  Brushes  in 
Shape 

The  method  shown  in  the  illustration 
has  been  used  with  satisfaction  to  prevent 
paint  and  varnish  brushes  from  going  out 
of  shape  while  soaking  between  jobs. 
Often  it  would  not  pay  completely  to 
clean  and  dry  brushes,  and  to  let  them 
stand  in  a  can  with  the  weight  resting  on 
the  bristles  will  soon  make  them  lop¬ 
sided. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  drill  a  small 
hole  in  the  handle  so  a  slender  rod  may 
be  passed  through  to  support  the  brush 
in  a  vertical  position.  Several  brushes 


may  be  hung  in  the  same  can  by  having 
the  holes  in  all  of  them  approximately 
the  same  distance  from  the  lower  end. 

This  method  will  apply  whether  brushes 
are  being  soaked  in  water  or  cleaner ;  or 
allowed  to  remain  in  paint,  oil  or  varnish. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  a  card  or  paper 
on  top  of  the  can  (with  the  brush  han¬ 
dles  projecting  through),  suitably  weight¬ 
ed  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation. 

ERNEST  L.  HOLCOMB. 

More  About  Raw  Pork 
Products 

I  read  on  page  1094  about  warning  of 
raw  pork  as  food,  stating  that  Germans 
and  Italians  bring  over  a  taste  for  raw 
pork  products.  In  my  home  in  Germany 
two  pigs  were  killed  every  year  for  our 
own  consumption.  However,  before  any 
of  it  was  used  it  was  inspected  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  inspector.  Failure  to  have  this 
done  meant  a  heavy  fine.  My  father  told 
me  that  in  his  long  life  he  only  once  had 
heard  of  an  infested  animal,  which  was 
promptly  buried  with  a  lot  of  quicklime. 
Every  village  has  an  inspector  who  does 
this  work  in  his  spare  time  and  the  fee 
is  very  small.  N.  J.  G. 


Fruit  Thieves  Fined 

The  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Examiner  prints 
the  following  account  of  how  a  bunch  of 
fruit  thieves  were  caught : 

“A  party  of  five  young  men  from  Al- 
baixy,  while  driving  along  the  State  road 
near  the  Vosburgh  farm,  became  fruit 
hungi’y,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  helped  themselves. 

“James  Vosburgh,  a  deputy  sheriff, 
noting  their  actions,  attempted  to  inter¬ 
fere,  whereupon  the  driver  of  the  car  at¬ 
tempted  to  drive  Mr.  Vosburgh  off  the 
road  with  his  car.  Mr.  Vosburgh  imme¬ 
diately  communicated  with  the  State 
trooper  located  at  Ravena,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  men  were  apprehended  and 
brought  to  Athens,  where  they  were  taken 
before  Justice  O.  Gates  Porter.  Pleading 
guilty  to  petty  larceny,  they  were  assessed 
$3  each.  The  driver  was  fined  $3  extra 
for  attempting  to  run  over  a  public  offi¬ 
cial.” 


Grading  and  Marking  Eggs 

Will  you  tell  me  just  how  to  go  about 
it  to  grade  and  mai'k  eggs  for  shipment 
under  this  new  egg  law?  I  am  new  in 
the  poultry  business  as  I  have  never 
shipped  eggs  to  New  York.  c.  G. 

This  matter  is  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  Albany.  N.  Y.  They  will  send  a 
leaflet  on  application  telling  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  egg-grading  law. 


Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Notes 

Berkshire  County  ranks  third  iix  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  in  that  State  with  19,812. 
The  two  counties  leading  Berkshire  are 
Middlesex  and  Worcester.  As  to  the  per¬ 
centage  of  cattle  under  test.  Berkshire  has 
517  herds,  totaling  7,868  head  or  39  per 
cent ;  Worcester  has  293  herds,  totaling 
6,446  head,  or  15  per  cent ;  Middlesex 
has  262  hei-ds  totaling  3,S37  head  or  9  per 
cent.  The  total  for  the  state  is  3,04S 
herds  totaling  39,766  head  or  12  per  cent. 

This  shows  that  Berkshire  has  17  per 
cent  of  all  the  liei-ds  under  test,  and  20 
per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  under  test  in 
the  State.  Berkshire  leads  in  the  number 
of  accredited  herds  with  160. 

The  average  salvage  received  by  owners 
of  reacting  cattle  for  192S  was  $45.17  as 
compared  with  $34.96  in  1927.  Salvage 
is  the  price  received  in  beef.  This  amount 
is  taken  out  befoi-e  the,  owner  receives 
indemnity  from  the  State" or  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Brighton  market  handles  from  200 
to  300  milking  cows  every  week.  A  white 
certificate  is  now  given  on  cattle  from 
accredited  herds,  modified  accredited  areas 
and  clean  herds  under  supervision,  which 
entitles  them  to  enter  herds  tested  under 
State  supervision.  A  pink  certificate  is 
given  on  cattle  not  included  in  these 
classifications,  and  they  should  xxot  be 
added  to  tested  herds. 

The  amount  expended  for  3,674  i-eac- 
tors  and  185  physical  and  no  lesion  cases, 
was  $99,439.45.  The  average  amount  paid 
for  reacting  registered  purebreds  was 
$43.84  and  for  grades  $23.47. 

FRED  A  CAMPBELL 


September  28,  1929 

SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request—  INGERSOLI,  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability  Prices 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER’ 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEL 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  i„c. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  I8<g 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Siios  ■  Mills  ■ 

Cutters  ■  Cribs  ■ 


Don’t  Take 

A  Loss  on  Soil  CORN 
Buy  a  ROSS  SILO 

No  freeze  troubles;  storm  and  fireproof.  Convincing 
booklet  free  “Users  Own  Words’*  by  250  owners. 
Write  today  for  book  and  special  offer. 

ROSS  2usiIo  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

[Established  1850)  207  Warder  St. 

Check  items  wanted. 


Hog  Houses 


Brooder  Houses 


l«  r  R  M  IVI  c 
AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


ION 

Prices 

Money 

nd  ZOOK 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
llumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills.  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


i aMi 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAJ D 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave,  &  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Metal  Roofing 


K  EYSTON  ECOPPERbTarihg 

-  AND  - 

APEX- Galvanized 

onnPING  ^ 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Fistula ’Vm" 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
successfully  treated  each  year  With 

Fleming’s  Fistoform 


If 

B  No  experience  necessary;  easy:  simple;  a  little  atten- 

■  >tion  every  5th  day. Price  $2.50  a  bottle,  postpaid— 

■  money  refunded  If  ft  fails.  Send  for  copy  of 

I  OUR  BIG  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

B  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseases'of  horses 
■L  and  cattle.  208  pages,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

%  Fleming  Bros., Chemists  v^ds^chiSalo'lm. , 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Ricm 


■  Corn  harvester  poor  Man  s  price. 
Only  $26,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  Process  Ml,.  Co.,  Salina.  K.aB»- 


Fords  Milker 


DON’T  PAY  MORE! 

Fords  Milkers  are  used  on  prize  herds,  Thoo- 
sands  in  satisfactory  service.  Not  surpas-sea 
in  quality  or  construction.  Gas  engine  or  elec¬ 
tric.  Many  models. 


{Send  for  Catalogue  No.  60 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 

f  Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2» 

per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 


n _ ,.4u  f'h. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  bee. 
guarantee  editorial  page .  •* 


Del-Mar- Va  6,090  Square  Miles 
Finest  Agricultural  Opportunities 

Within  three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid 
Concrete  highways  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
'  ,‘‘e  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsylvania  liail- 
rnari  System  permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable 
e  irnate  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes,  low  priced.  Good  schools,  low 
tovee  Handsome  descriptive  booklet  FREE.  Address 
jfij  l)lib-MAIi-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 

On  highway  between  Washing¬ 

ton-Washing,  mild  climate,  25 
„  trains  daily,  10  hours  ship¬ 

ment  to  50  million  people.  Fresh  fish  and  oysters  daily. 
Free  catalogue.  E.  E.  BROOKS,  Fredericksburg,  Ve. 

-  Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


Virginia  Farms 


WANTED — Elderly  woman  for  light  housework, 
who  prefers  good  home  to  high  wages;  must 
he  neat,  honest  and  cheerful.  ADVERTISER 
7106,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man,  experienced  in  dairy 
and  farm  work  for  small  registered  herd. 
BROOKE  STONER,  Hanover,  Pa. 


WANTED — Working  dairyman,  married;  state 
wages  expected ;  privileges,  house,  garden  plot, 
and  milk;  near  school;  references.  BOX  12, 
Middleville,  N.  J. 


WE  HAVE  open  a  position  as  superintendent 
of  a  large  farm;  necessary  to  understand  rais¬ 
ing  of  crops  and  handling  men  as  well  as  breed¬ 
ing  of  Ayrshire  cattle  and  producing  certified 
milk;  none  but  experienced  men  need  apply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  dependable,  for  housework  in  family  of 
two  adults  and  two  children.  Address  MRS. 
MAX  SCIINURR,  3  Oakwood  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Ill  A  MTCn  A  FEW  EXPERIENCED 

WAWltU  CONCRETE  SILO  SALESMEN 

Write  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 

Forrest  S  Hart  &  Son,  Inc  ,  667  Wyomino  Ave.  Buffalo,  N  Y. 

KODAK  FILMS  anyC,s*izeTRroll0mlm 

Developed  tor  6c.  Prints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8il0  enlargement  40e.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 

your  films.  Y0UNS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  43  Bertha  SI..  Rlban,.  R.  Y. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels. 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COOK  wanted;  white,  Protestant,  for  large 
family  living  in  country,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City,  year  round  position;  must  be  neat, 
good  tempered  and  not  over  45;  wages  .$75  per 
month:  reply  giving  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  VNTED — Expert  dry-hand  milkers  to  work  in 
large  dairy  barn  with  good  equipment;  mar¬ 
ried  man  with  own  help  preferred;  regular  sal- 
arv.  or  rates  per  number  of  cows  milked;  how 
many  can  you  milk  three  times  daily  and  care 
for?  State  experience  and  wages.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  on  small  poultry  farm  for  busi¬ 
ness  couple;  one  hour  New  York.  MRS.  MAY, 
103-18  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


STENOGRAPHER  over  18,  provisional  civil  ser¬ 
vice,  $84  a  month  and  maintenance,  Creed- 
moor  Division.  Call  or  write  BROOKLY’N 
STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  or  middle-aged  couple;  man  for  all- 
around  farming  and  poultry  work;  woman  to 
assist  in  kitchen;  good  home;  state  wages  and 
particulars  of  past  experience;  good  opportunity 
for  right  party.  ADVERTISER  7088,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  farmer,  milker 
and  drive  car  on  private  place  in  Connecticut: 
woman,  cook;  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  7090,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple,  good  health,  to 
occupy  farm  during  owner’s  absence;  house, 
fuel,  Ford  and  $50  per  month;  October  to  April; 
odd  jobs;  other  arrangements  for  Summer;  ex¬ 
perience.  references  first  letter;  reply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework,  no  washing,  good  home  and  mod¬ 
erate  wage;  country.  ADVERTISER  7123,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  poultry  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  assistant  on  a  large  poultry  farm 
in  New  Jersey;  7-room  house  with  all  improve¬ 
ments;  give  salary  wanted  and  copies  of  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  reply.  ADVERTISER  7124, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  on  farm,  good  home,  housework,  care 
children;  state  wages.  VETTER,  Kingston, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm,  good 
milker;  steady  job;  state  wages.  DAVID  E. 
BRUNDAGE,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milker  for  three-tiine-a-Uay  work  in 
Holstein  dairy;  steady  work  for  clean,  con¬ 
scientious  man;  give  age  and  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  JOSEPH  P.  CANBY,  nulineville, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  reliable  single  man  ns 
assistant  farmer,  working  with  boys;  good 
milker,  industrious  and  neat;  no  bad  habits; 
good  home;  permanent  position;  write  fully 
giving  references.  M.  V.  FINCH,  Supt.,  Friends’ 
Indian  School,  Quaker  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Active,  neat  and  intelligent  married 
man  (no  children),  not  over  55,  farm  or  coun¬ 
try  raised,  to  do  general  work  on  small  country 
pluee,  lower  Westchester;  no  other  male  help; 
must  be  able  to  drive  car,  know  fruit  trees,  gar¬ 
dening,  chickens  and  handy  all  around  with 
tools;  wife  must  be  neat  worker  and  capable 
laundress;  her  services  required  in  house  about 
half  time;  very  high  wages,  new  modern  fur¬ 
nished  cottage  with  liot-water  heat,  Frigidaire, 
etc.,  to  live  in;  will  consider  only  highly  ca¬ 
pable,  honest  and  strictly  sober  party  who  is 
looking  for  an  exceptional,  permanent  and  de¬ 
sirable  position;  no  floaters  or  others  need  ap¬ 
ply  or  will  be  considered;  write,  giving  full 
details,  experience  and  references,  particularly 
length  of  time  employed  in  last  two  places.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7127,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED- — Truck  gardener-dairyman,  to  locate 
on  my  farm;  must  have  own  team  and  stock, 
hay  free;  can  have  all  land  needed  for  crops; 
everything  sold  on  the  place;  rent  free;  in  re¬ 
turn  must  give  owner  spare  time;  give  full 
particulars  and  references;  New  Hampshire 
farm.  ADVERTISER  7117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young,  single,  American  poultry- 
man;  experienced  and  qualified  to  care  for 
2,000  layers,  some  trapnes-ting  and  necessary 
chores;  no  smoking;  salary  according  to  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability;  good  board  included;  write 
age,  experience,  last  reference  and  salary  to 
start.  F.  MILLER,  Rt.  1,  Rockville,  Conn. 


WANTED— -Middle-aged  woman  for  cooking  and 
light  general  housework  for  three  adults  on 
farm;  no  laundry;  good  home,  moderate  wages. 
ADVERTISER  7092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  no  children;  woman  do  house¬ 
work  for  three;  all  conveniences;  man  laborer 
on  farm.  ADVERTISER  6663,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  capable  cook,  houseworker; 

Eastern  Shore,  Maryland;  $15  per  week ;  state 
age.  references  first  reply.  ADVERTISER 
7055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  to  work  with  apples  and  beans,  two 
months’  job;  good  room  and  board;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected.  ROY  KINNEY, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  to  milk  15  cows, 
clean  barn,  wash  bottles  and  milk  room;  $60 
per  month,  room  and  board.  ORADELL  FARMS, 
Oradell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  couple  on  poultry  farm  near 
Detroit,  Mich.;  capacity  4,000  layers,  5,000 
Newtown  incubator;  state  nationality,  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  desired  in  first  letter. 
SCHEIWE  POULTRY  FARM,  Algonac,  Mich. 


MAN  and  wife  for  farm,  Columbia  County;  must 
be  experienced  farmer,  honest,  willing  to  work 
and  take  charge;  thorough  knowledge  of  sheep  and 
poultry  essential;  wife  must  be  good  plain  cook, 
attend  poultry,  make  butter  and  board  one  man; 
permanent  position;  furnished  cottage,  milk, 
vegetables,  coal  and  wood  supplied;  commission 
paid  on  stock  sold;  give  full  particulars,  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
7096,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  with  boy  18  desires  position; 

private  or  farm ;  boy  good  milker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  in  a  family  of 
five  adults;  references  required;  fair  wages 
and  considerate  treatment  assured.  D.,  Box  426, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy,  15-18,  to  work  on  fruit  farm 
with  owner;  good  home.  OTTO  RATSCH, 
East  Durham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Single  man  to  run  a  modern  poultry 
plant  on  profit-sharing  basis;  located  in  Ohio; 
Ktate  nationality,  age,  experience  and  give  your 
references;  will  give  liberal  terms  to  right  man. 
ADVERTISER  7110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  to  take 
care  live  stock  on  gentleman’s  estate  near 
New  York;  must  be  good  milker  and  understand 
butter-making  and  poultry;  state  salary  de- 
«ired.  ADVERTISER  7111,  care  Rural  New- 
iorker. 


WILL  give  use  of  house  and  acreage,  Northern 
New  Jersey,  to  couple;  man  must  keep  house 
in  repairs;  will  pay  for  odd  jobs  on  my  place, 
and  can  use  wife  to  help  with  housework.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
maintains  an  employment  agency  for  its 
graduates  in  dairying,  horticulture,  landscape 
gardening,  greenhouse  management,  poultry  and 
general  agriculture;  anyone  interested  in  good 
trained  working  men,  apply  to  C.  L.  GOODLING, 
Dean,  National  Farm  School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


MANAGER,  farm  or  estate,  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  experienced  in  all  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  purebred  stock;  familiar  with  construc¬ 
tion  work;  American,  married,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7048,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  years’  successful  experience, 
getting  heavy  egg  yield  from  large  com¬ 
mercial  flocks,  large  hatches  operating  Mammoth 
Incubators,  wonderful  results  rearing  thousands 
of  chickens,  getting  bonus  for  high-quality  broil¬ 
ers,  shipped  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  all 
over  the  country,  is  open  for  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  poultry  plant,  where  my  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  will  bring  wonderful  financial  re¬ 
sults.  ADVERTISER  7062,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THREE  college  girls  will  take  full  charge  of 
home  and  children’s  tutoring  In  absence  of 
parents.  ADVERTISER  7079,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  poultry  and  dairyman 
wants  position,  estate;  two  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman,  small  family,  14  years’ 
experience  with  purebred  cattle,  showing,  but¬ 
ter-maker,  testing,  expert  calf  raiser;  5  years 
last  position;  excellent  references;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7091,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  desired  by  extra  good,  all  around 
cook;  wife  do  dining  or  chamber;  consider 
farm  boarding-house;  good  herdsman  and  milker. 
BOX  28.  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  German;  man  experienced  farmer- 
gardener;  wife  good  cook  and  houseworker; 
1  child;  wish  position  on  farm  or  as  caretakers, 
anywhere;  references.  KARL  RITTBERGER, 
S9i2  Woodbine  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SWISS,  position  wanted  as  milker,  experienced 
and  best  of  references  furnished;  would  like 
near  city  or  large  town.  ADVERTISER  7094, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  general  work,  8-acre  place, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.;  cow,  horse,  few  hundred 
prize  chickens  kept;  should  be  able  drive;  gar¬ 
dener's  house  has  modern  improvements;  un¬ 
questionable  references  necessary;  mail  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  nationality,  etc.,  to  ADVERTISER,  348 
Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


DESIRE  position  on  poultry  farm:  some  ex¬ 
perience;  references.  ADVERTISER  7095, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  good  dry-hand  milker; 

open  October  2  or  later.  ADVERTISER  7089, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  age  24,  wishes  position  as  all- 
around  man.  WM.  CRONIN,  1091  E.  96th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-SUPERINTENDENT  on  gentleman’s 
estate,  near  New  York,  25  years  in  last  posi¬ 
tion;  good  reference;  had  charge  of  garden, 
grounds,  road,  woods,  etc.;  no  children.  ARCHER 
CROOKS,  384  Mott  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman,  single,  proven 
ability  all  branches,  life-long  experience,  Cor¬ 
nell  training,  fitting  for  show  and  sale,  wants 
a  position  with  a  future;  best  of  references; 
what  have  you  to  offer?  ADVERTISER  7098, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  open  for  position  October 
15;  experienced  with  registered  cattle,  feed¬ 
ing.  breeding,  calf  raising,  veterinary  work  and 
certified  milk  production :  would  prefer  taking 
charge  of  high-class  cattle  on  estate:  first-class 
references  as  to  character  and  ability;  state 
salary.  ADVERTISER  7100,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  single,  middle-aged  men.  one  herdsman 
and  farm  manager,  desire  positions  together  on 
large  estate;  Pennsylvania  preferred;  farm  man¬ 
ager  20  years’  experience;  herdsman,  15  years’ 
experience;  best  reference  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man.  2  grown  children,  American, 
Protestant,  wishes  year-round  position:  wife 
willing  to  board  men.  ADVERTISER  7105,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted,  all  around  mechanic,  black¬ 
smith,  sheet  metal  worker,  carpenter,  repair¬ 
man  of  machinery  and  general  utilitymnn  in 
country.  A.  MONTY,  20-36  48th  St.,  Long  Is¬ 
land  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  position,  poultry,  handyman  or 
caretaker,  by  a  middle-aged  man;  sober:  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  7108,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  herdsman  by  clean,  ex¬ 
perienced.  single  American;  modern  dairy. 
BOX  6,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  middle-aged,  wishes  position  as  good 
plain  cook  and  competent  housekeeper  in 
plain  family  or  farm:  $20  a  week;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7118,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer  wants  position  October  18; 

good  wages  or  take  charge  on  shares;  compe¬ 
tent  all  branches;  references.  STOWELL,  Box 
76,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  estate  manager,  American,  mar¬ 
ried.  sober,  industrious,  energetic,  dependable, 
ambitious,  handy  with  tools  inside  and  outside 
house;  understand  lawn  and  garden;  interested 
in  poultry  production;  desire  personal  inter¬ 
view.  ADVERTISER  7122,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  thoroughly  trained  and 
experienced  in  all  branches  desires  position 
where  honest,  conscientious  work  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  ADVERTISER  7043,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  gardener-farmer,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  gentleman’s  estate.  ATKIN,  8  W.  65th 
St.,  New  York. 


WELL-EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  single,  able 
to  take  full  charge,  desires  position.  ADVEIt- 
TISER»7125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man,  healthy,  strong,  reliable,  wants 
light  outside  work,  south  of  Pennsylvania;  ex¬ 
perienced  gardener,  care  of  live  stock;  do  not 
use  tobacco  or  Intoxicants;  references  exchanged; 
quiet  home,  small  wages.  ADVERTISER,  34 
Cherry  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  farmer,  manager,  married,  wishes 
position  on  private  estate  or  commercial  farm 
or  poultry;  practical  experience  in  all  branches; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  7113,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  27,  life-time  general  farm¬ 
ing,  sterling  character,  refined,  reliable,  no 
tobacco;  describe  place,  family  proposition,  in¬ 
ducements,  fully;  references;  November  1, 
ERNEST  GNEGY,  Watervliet,  Mich. 


FARM  manager  with  large  experience  in  all  de¬ 
tails  of  operation  and  administration  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  live  stock  farms  and  estates;  in  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  breeding,  manufacturing  and  market¬ 
ing  milk  products;  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
party  interested  in  the  services  of  a  well-trained, 
energetic  manager.  Address  ADVERTISER 
7114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  gardener  and  caretaker 
on  gentleman’s  estate;  American,  married. 
ADVERTISER  7116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  on  farm;  best 
reference,  both  -as  to  character  and  ability. 
BOX  103,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  woman 
with  boy  five,  capable  of  taking  full  charge 
of  small  household  or  would  consider  position 
cooking  for  help  on  small  estate;  country  pre¬ 
ferred;  at  present  position  21  months;  excellent 
references.  HOUSEKEEPER,  Box  464,  St. 
James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  wanted,  caretaker-superintendent, 
high-grade,  thoroughly  qualified,  experienced 
all  estate  requirements;  married,  American,  36. 
CARETAKER,  Overlook,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 


POULTRY  manager,  single,  25,  experienced  in 
all  branches  including  dressing,  dry-picking 
and  broiler  raising;  graduate  of  State  Institute 
of  Agriculture;  not  afraid  to  work;  can  make 
place  pay;  can  also  bring  assistant;  best  of 
references;  can  arrange  for  interview;  mention 
wages.  BOX  464,  Saint  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
Highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE  at  half  price,  money-making  South¬ 
ern  Vermont  dairy  farm,  2%  miles  from  vil¬ 
lage,  handy  to  excellent  cream  market;  250 
acres,  2  modern  houses,  3  barns  full  of  hay,  up- 
to-date  milk  house,  ice  house,  hen  houses,  wagon 
sheds,  garages,  all  in  best  of  repair;  will  carry 
30  head  of  stock;  running  water  in  houses  and 
barns,  electricity  in  every  building,  telephone, 
big  sugar  lot,  some  timber,  plenty  wood;  great 
place  for  Summer  boarders,  overlooks  lake; 
owner  unable  to  carry  on  on  account  of  ill 
health;  will  exchange  for  other  property.  New 
York  State  preferred;  one-man  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  desired;  write  owner.  ADVERTISER 
7047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Stocked  dairy  farm;  write  particu¬ 
lars.  FARMER,  415  S.  Fifth  St.,  Harrison, 
N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm  for  rent,  near  Red  Bank,  N. 

J.,  main  highway;  unexcelled  markets;  35 
acres;  modern  houses  for  1,200,  800  now  on 

place;  dwelling,  all  modern  Improvements  ex¬ 
cept  gas;  good  proposition  made  to  reliable  par¬ 
ty.  Address  M.  L.,  232  Ft.  Lee  Rd.,  Teaneck, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent,  option  buy,  within 
100  miles  New  York  City;  Long  Island,  New 
York  or  Connecticut.  DENCZ,  47  W.  85th  St., 
New  Y’ork. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale  or  rent;  seven  hundred 
pullets,  five  hundred  hens,  coops  are  all  in 
first-class  shape,  3.000-egg  incubator;  new  hollow- 
tile  house,  all  improvements;  right  in  town  on 
macadamized  road.  ARTHUR  F.  MUELLER, 
Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautifully  located  boarding  cot¬ 
tage,  17  rooms,  all  improvements,  near  bath¬ 
ing  beach;  business  well  established;  all-year 
round  home;  full  particulars.  Write  BOX  295, 
Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Chicken  farm,  about  5  acres,  on 
good  State  highway  near  large  center  of  East¬ 
ern  States;  no  stock:  state  terms.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 6%-aere  farm,  %  mile  from  Dover, 
on  concrete  highway.  0.  VAN  WARRING¬ 
TON,  Dover,  Del. 


WANTED  to  buy  in  Connecticut,  65  miles  New 
York,  15  to  25  acres,  7-room  house,  good 
supply  water,  near  good  road,  20  or  30  minutes’ 
walk  to  village;  about  $5,000.  ADVERTISER 
7097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY  farm,  lOOUj  acres,  near  Trenton, 
excellent  for  potatoes,  truck  or  dairy;  for  de¬ 
tailed  description  call  or  write  PETRIE’S, 
Yardville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 90  acres  good  land  in  Carroll  Coun¬ 
ty,  Md.,  2  miles  from  town,  48  miles  from 
Baltimore,  with  or  without  stock,  crops  and 
equipment;  good  markets,  good  neighbors;  12- 
room  house,  suitable  for  2  families,  with  bath, 
liot-water  heat,  barn  and  outbuildings;  excellent 
well,  wood-lot,  small  orchard.  ADVERTISER 
7099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — Poultry  farm,  2%.  acres  rich  soil, 
wood-lot,  5-rooni  bungalow,  A-l  condition,  all 
modern  conveniences;  lienhou.se,  garage;  on  tine 
highway,  2%  miles  from  Vineland,  the  poultry 
center  of  the  East.  Address  MRS.  EMMA  S. 
MASON,  R.  3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT  at  nominal  rental,  dairy  farm  with¬ 
out  cows.  ADVERTISER  7103,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  165  acres  in  East¬ 
ern  New  York;  10-room  house,  barns,  fruit; 
electricity.  ADVERTISER  7104,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  bungalow,  4  years  old, 
four  apartments,  2  rooms  each  on  first  floor, 
one  three-room  and  bath  apartment  on  second 
floor;  two-car  garage  with  three  two-room  apart¬ 
ments;  improvements;  half  block  grammar,  and 
one  block  high  school;  price  $6,000;  cost  $10,000 
to  build;  $1,000  will  handle  or  exchange  for 
small  farm  in  Lower  New  York  State.  J.  BIDE¬ 
WELL,  Deland,  Fla. 


FOR  RENT  or  exchange,  stucco  cottage,  25 
bearing  orange  trees,  5  acres  ready  to  set 
grapes;  main  highway,  small  town,  beautiful 
location;  70  miles  south  Jacksonville;  rent  fur¬ 
nished  $25  per  month.  L.  B.  No.  5,  Seelyville, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 6-room  semi-bungalow,  large  chick¬ 
en  coop  and  garage.  D.  A.  COCHRAN,  El- 
wood,  N.  J. 


POULTRY’  farm,  6(4  acres,  house  6  rooms  and 
bath,  all  conveniences  including  gas,  electri¬ 
city  and  phone;  poultry  houses  20x24  and  18x28, 
feed  house  10x20;  on  beautiful  Delsea  Drive,  50 
busses  pass  the  house  every  24  hours;  %  mile 
from  high  school;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
7107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  for  cash,  lakeside  farm,  not  more 
than  five  hours  by  rail  from  New  York  City; 
please  give  full  particulars  first  letter.  ROBERT 
NUESE,  329  W.  82d  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


FARM,  near  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  67  acres  level, 
tillable,  good  land;  4-room  house,  new  barn, 
14  to  30  acres  of  timber;  $3,500.  ADVERTISER 
7120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  for  residence,  boarding  or  tourists, 
11-room  house:  public  highway,  corner  lot  50x 
175.  ADVERTISER  7121,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  on  State  road,  a  good 
dairy  or  potato  farm,  good  buildings,  running 
water,  fine  location;  113  acres;  1(4  miles  from 
State  road;  fruit,  sugar  bush;  running  water; 
extra  good  buildings,  land  lays  nearly  level; 
priced  to  sell;  for  particulars  write  II.  E. 
KARNS,  Owner,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  farm  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  near  Greenwood  Lake;  could  be  made 
a  paying  poultry  or  dairy  farm;  10-room  house 
with  modern  improvements  including  furnace; 
barns,  garage  and  50  fruit  trees;  very  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  F.  B.  MANCHEE,  7th  Floor,  383 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


CROMHORN  Stock  Farm  for  sale;  very  fine, 
money-making  farm,  220  acres  river  flats; 
good  buildings,  40  tested  cows,  young  stock,  four 
horses;  in  the  village  of  Milford,  N.  Y.;  must 
sell;  am  70  and  ill;  liberal  terms.  GEORGE 
CULVER,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  run-down  farm,  cheap;  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York;  state  price.  ADVERTISER 
7115,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 6-room  house,  plot  60x124,  on  State 
road,  near  depot  and  high  school;  28  miles  to 
New  York  City;  reasonable  offer  takes  It.  J. 
FREIS,  Box  176,  Congers,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


Miscellan  eous 


HOXEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

postpaid  third  zone.  CIIAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  free  price  list  of  other  con¬ 
tainers;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  5-lb.,  $1.15;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  nut  fudge,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


FINE  quality  white  clover  extracted  honey,  60 
lbs.,  $6.50;  120  lbs.,  $12.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1215. 


A  business  stands  or  falls  with  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  the  goods  or  service  it  sells 
renders  a  profit  to  both  parties  con¬ 
cerned — fine!  If  it  doesn’t, — well,  you 
know  what  happens. 

In  the  feed  business,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  must  make  and  sell  feeds  that 
can  make  money  for  the  feeder.  His 
obligation  to  do  this  is  as  great  as  if 
the  customer  were  a  legal,  instead  of  a 
moral,  partner.  They  are  both  in  business 
for  their  common  benefit,  and  can  only 
help  each  other  by  working  together. 

The  buyer  needs  the  feed,  and  the 
seller  needs  the  customer.  And  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  continue  to  be  a  customer 
only  as  long  as  the  feed  he  buys  earns 
a  profit  for  him. 

So  it’s  up  to  the  manufacturer  to  do 
his  best  to  make  a  feed  that  will  pro¬ 


duce.  The  better  the  feed,  the  more 
prosperous  the  customer  —  prosperity 
that  is  mirrored  in  the  size  of  the 
manufacturer’s  business. 

Th  e  wise  manufacturer  tests  his  feeds 
beforehand  on  experimental  farms  and 
in  research  laboratories.  Testing  with  a 
creative  intent — because  it  points  the 
way  to  improved  feeds  and  new  dis¬ 
coveries  in  feeding  practice.  All  of 
which  means  greater  profits  for  the 
farmer. 

Recognition  of  the  partnership  prin¬ 
ciple  has  made  Park  and  Pollard  more 
than  anxious  to  excel  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  making  of  profit-producing 
feeds.  By  striving  for  maximum  con¬ 
sumer  profits  it  has-  won  hundreds  of 
th  ousands  of  loyal  partners.  A  profit¬ 
able  partnership  for  all  concerned. 


Park^PolIard  G> 

Boston,  Mass.  Buffalo, N.Y. 


To  be  sure  of  profi  t-making  feeds — look  for  a  Park  and  Pollard  dealer! 


Poultry  Feeds:  Lav  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  v  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  v  Growing  Feed  v  Intermediate  Chick  Feed  v  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  v  P  &  P  Chick  Starter 
Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  v  Milk-Maid  24%  v  Bet-R-Milk  20%  v  Hera-Helth  16%  v  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  v  P  &  P  Stock  Feed 
v  Bison  Stock  Feed  v  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  v  Pigeon  Feed  v  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  v  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 
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A -Live  Flock  of  Leghorns 


All  branches  on  the  same  tree ;  all 
growing  out  of  the  Chrysler  root 
■principle  of  standardized  quality 


Chrysler  Imperial 
Chrysler  “77” 
Chrysler  “70” 
Chrysler  “66” 
Dodge  Brothers  Senior 
Dodge  Brothers  Six 
De  Soto  Six 
Plymouth 

Dodge  Brothers  Trucks, 
Buses  and  Motor  Coaches 

Fargo  Trucks 
and  Commercial  Cars 

Chrysler  Marine  Engines 
All  Products  of  Chrysler  Motors 


Putting  Quality 
within 

Reach  of  All 

An  inspired  Chrysler  Motors  en¬ 
gineer  conceives  a  new  mechanical 
principle;  anoted  scientist  develops  a 
new  metallurgical  treatment— and  in¬ 
stantly  the  efficient  minds  that  guide 
the  group  efforts  of  Chrysler  Motors 
plan  ways  and  means  of  applying  the 
discovery  to  all  the  Chrysler  Motors 
products  at  many  price  levels  so  that 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  per¬ 
sons  may  enjoy  them. 

Thus  it  is  that  even  the  lowest- 
priced  cars  built  by  Chrysler  Motors 
embody  such  features  as  the  un¬ 
equalled  Chrysler  weatherproof  in¬ 
ternal-expanding  4-wheel  hydraulic 
brakes,  the  characteristic  Chrysler- 
designed  high-compression  L-head 
motors,  the  high-turbulence  offset 
combustion  chambers,  the  rubber 
engine  mountings,  the  subtle  per¬ 
fection  of  Chrysler  styling  and 
coachcraft,  and  many  other  typical 
Chrysler  contributions  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  modern  motoring. 

Every  day,  every  week,  every 
month,  the  tireless  quest  for  quality 
goes  forward  in  the  great  Chrysler 
Motors  engineering  laboratory  at 
Detroit  —  to  the  end  that  higher 
quality  may  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  greater  value  for  all  the  world 
of  individualized  transportation. 


ifgi  CHRYSLER  MOTORS  PRODUCT 


Plymouth’s 


FULL  SIZE  appeals 

to  practical  buyers 


The  more  you  study  the  cars  in  the 
low-priced  field,  the  more  you  will 
marvel  at  the  value  Plymouth  gives. 

Plymouth  is  full-size .  It  has  the  extra 
dimensions  and  extra  capacity  that  make 
for  full  comfort  and  full  convenience. 

Plymouth  is  Chrysler-styled.  That 
means  it  is  a  fine-looking  motor  car  which 
you  and  your  family  can  be 
justly  proud  to  own. 

Plymouth  is  Chrysler- 
engineered.  That  means  it  y  ani  ufiwards 

is  smooth,  fast,  dependable,  ^  f.  0.  b.  factory 


easy  to  operate  and  low  in  upkeep.  It 
has  the  famous  Chrysler  weatherproof  4- 
wheel  hydraulic  brakes — internal-expand¬ 
ing,  self-equalizing,  self-lubricating  and 
permanently  noiseless  in  operation. 

See  and  drive  the  full-size  Plymouth. 
Learn  exactly  why  there  is  no  other  car 
like  it  in  the  low-priced  field. 


Coupe,  $655;  Roadster  (with  rumble 
seat)  ,$675;  2-Door  Sedan, $675;  Tour¬ 
ing, $695;  DeLuxe  Coupe  (with  rumble 
seat),  $695;  4-Door  Sedan,  $695; 
De  Luxe  Sedan,  $ 745 .  All  prices 
f.o.b.  factory.  Convenient  time  payments. 


CHRYSLER 

MOTORS 

BETTER  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


AMERICA’S  LOWEST-PRICED  FULL-SIZE  CAR 


lit  <  u  ^  tV» 
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The  Experiment  Station  and  “Spray  Service” 


By  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 


the 

the 


occasional  visits  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station's  workers  to  the  fruit 
districts,  and  the  yearly  fruit  meet¬ 
ings,  have  always  provided  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  progressive  grower 
to  learn  much  concerning  his  or¬ 
chard  problems.  The  bulletins  he 
may  receive  on  application  have 
of  great  value  in  gaining  an  understanding  of 
many  developments  in  his  chosen  field.  "N\  ith 
advent  of  Farm  Bureau  and  Spray  Service, 


closer  contact  with  the  station  experts  was  possible, 
though,  of  necessity,  the  information  thus  obtained 
has  to  be  rather 
all  conditions  and 
It  was  not 


general  in  character  so  as  to  meet 
be  as  fool-proof  as  possible, 
until  the 
New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  estab¬ 
lished  a  laboratory  in 
the  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
iev  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  helping  to 
solve  the  problems  of 
the  growers  of  Eastern 
New  York  that  we  were 
able  more  fully  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  intricate 
details  of  our  fight  with 
disease,  pest,  soil  and 
tree  and  to  appreciate 
the  long,  tedious  task 
the  trained  research 
worker  must  undertake 
before  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  obtained. 

Let  us  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  apple  seal*  and 
review  our  experiences 
and  the  development  of 
m  e  t  hods  of  control. 

Here  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  before  the  days 
of  Farm  Bureau  and 
S  p  r  a  y  Service,  there 
were  m  a  n  y  orchards 
that  were  considered 
immune  to  scab.  There 
were  others  where  scab 
occasionally  occurred 
and  in  still  others  it 
was  an  expected  evil. 

The  lack  of  the  disease 
in  the  first  class  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  location 
having  good  exposures 
and  air  drainage,  per¬ 
mitting  quick  drying  of 
foliage,  to  freedom 
from  valley  and  cloud 
mists,  and  to  scab  re¬ 
sistant  varieties.  There 
were  certain  kinds,  like 
Fall  Pippin  and  New¬ 
town,  which  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  scab  oc¬ 
casionally  in  the  best 
locations.  The  second 
type  was  conceded  to 
he  affected  by  wet 
weather  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  third  to  un¬ 
favorable  locations  and 
unwise  choice  of  varie¬ 
ties  for  the  situations. 

The  most  profitable 
orchards  and  varieties, 
being  free  from  scab,  its 
complete  control  was 
not  considered  or  at¬ 
tempted,  aside  from  the 
routine  use  of  a  fungi¬ 
cide  in  such  sprays  as 
were  applied  for  scale, 
red  bugs  and  aphids, 
cotiling  moth,  maggot, 
etc.  These  sprays,  rec¬ 
ommended  by  station  or 
insecticide  dealer,  were 
designed  to  m  e  e  t  all 
conditions,  the  most  se¬ 
vere  incl  u  d  e  d.  The 
grower,  knowing  little 
of  the  life  history  of  ap¬ 
ple  scab,  dared  not  omit 
the  fungicide,  even 

when  there  was  little  danger  of  scab  injury.  In 
many  orchards  foliage  and  fruit  injury  resulted, 
causing  greater  loss  than  did  scab  in  adjoining,  un- 
sprayed  orchards. 

At  that  time  fewer  men  were  graduates  of  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  than  now  and  less  work  had  been 
done  with  fungicides  and  in  studying  scab  develop¬ 
ment,  so  that  few  growers  could  work  out  their  own 
schedules  intelligently  and  successfully.  The  station 
staffs  and  laboratories  were  too  distant  for  general 
and  frequent  consultation.  To  plan  our  yearly  cam¬ 
paign  against  apple  scab  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
know7  the  life  history  of  this  fungus  and  the  proper¬ 
ties  and  effects  on  tree  and  fruit  of  the  materials 
used  in  its  control. 

The  pathologist  is  the  authority  from  whom  to 
learn  what  has  been  discovered  about  these  sub¬ 
jects.  Fie  has  the  fundamental  facts  about  them 
and  should  keep  informed  as  to  the  results  of  re¬ 
search  work  elsewhere.  He  should,  also,  have  avail¬ 


able  for  reference  books,  bulletins,  and  laboratory 
paraphernalia  for  testing  and  examining  samples 
and  specimens.  From  him  we  learn  that  the  scab 
winters  in  the  dead  leaves  on  the  ground  in  tough 
capsules.  In  these  are  many  tubes  called  asci  which 
contain  embryonic  spores.  When  the  proper  combi¬ 
nation  of  warmth  and  moisture  occurs  in  the  Spring 
the  capsules  soften  and  are  bloated  by  the  develop¬ 
ing  spores  which  swell  in  the  asci  with  such  force 
that  the  ascus  bursts,  discharging  the  spores  into 
the  air  and  then  collapses.  Room  is  thus  made  for 
another  ascus  .to  advance,  deliver  its  broadside  and 
give  way  to  still  others.  If  the  spores,  floating  in 
the  air,  alight  on  leaf,  fruit  or  stem,  moisture  is 
necessary,  for  at  least  40  hours,  at  mild  teinpera- 


Tliis  Hudson  River  Orchard  Produces  Clean  Baldivin,  Greening  and  Spy  Apples,  Without  Special  Seal)  Spray.  Fig.  651 


This  McIntosh  Orchard  Has  Ideal  Location,  hut  Thorough  Seal)  Protection  Is  Necessary.  Fig.  052 

f  are,  and  longer  for  cool  and  cold  weather,  to  permit 
the  spores  to  penetrate  and  establish  themselves  in 
the  tissue.  Once  established  they  can  be  killed  only 
by  the  use  of  such  strong  fungicides  that  the  leaf 
tissue  in  which  they  grow  is  destroyed  also,  a  dead 
spot  remaining  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  in¬ 
fected  area.  When  firmly  established  in  the  skin  of 
the  tiny  apple  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  destroy  it  with¬ 
out  severe  injury  to  the  tree  and  fruit. 

The  spores  are  discharged  during  successive  per¬ 
iods  of  wet  weather  until  all  are  emitted  or  until 
hot,  dry  weather  has  killed  them  unborn.  After  a 
spore  begins  its  life  in  the  living  tissue  it  requires 
mild,  wet  weather  for  development  and  reproduction. 

It  then  produces  spores  which  are  spread  only  by 
the  drip  or  splash  of  rain  or  by  artificial  transfer 
from  parent  growth  to  other  leaves  or  fruit.  These 
Summer  spores  cannot  float  in  the  air  from  one  tree 
to  another  and,  normally,  must  spread  sideways  or 
downward  with  the  splashing  drops  of  water.  The 


required  combination  of  warmth  and  moisture  may 
not  occur  each  year  at  the  same  stage  of  tree  growth. 
It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  spores  are 
shooting  when  the  first  green  tissue  is  exposed.  Last 
year,  with  us,  they  started  abnormally  late  and  did 
not  appear  until  the  first  apple  blossoms  were  open¬ 
ing. 

The  only  effective  method  of  control  is  to  spray 
or  dust  all  green  tissue  before  the  spores  are  dis¬ 
charged  and  to  keep  the  new  growth  covered  as  fast 
as  it  develops  until  the  last  have  shot  their  spores, 
normally  one  or  two  weeks  after  bloom.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  this  should  prevent  the  establishment  of  any 
scab  in  the  leaves  or  fruit  and  make  unnecessary 
further  scab  applications.  If,  however,  due  to  iii- 

.eomplete  covering  with 
fungicides,  scab  gains  a 
foothold,  the  treatments 
must  be  continued  so  as 
to  keep  the  fruit  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  protective 
film  until  the  fruit  is 
picked,  or  else  the  scab 
must  be  killed  in  the 
leaf  tissue. 

It  is  obviously  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  individual 
to  have  either  the  equip¬ 
ment  or  knowledge  to 
watch  and  know  when 
the  first  spores  may  be 
expected  to  emerge.  He 
can,  however,  take  or 
send  leaves  from  under 
his  trees,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  laboratory 
where  the  pathologist 
will  examine  them  un¬ 
der  the  microscope  and 
inform  him  when  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  the 
first  spray  and  when  it 
is  safe  to  stop  scab  pre¬ 
ventive  treatment.  The 
accu  r  a  t  e  knowledge 
thus  obtained  may  en¬ 
able  the  grower  to  save 
the  cost  of  one  applica¬ 
tion,  or  warn  him  to 
spray  earlier  or  later 
than  normal,  and  thus 
a  v  o  i  d  infection.  The 
pathologist,  knowing  the 
local  and  particular 
condition,  may  be  able  to 
suggest  or  approve  of  a 
modification  of  the  for¬ 
mula  used  or  method  or 
time  of  applications 
which  may  give  better 
control,  save  cost,  or 
cause  loss  fruit  or  foli¬ 
age  injury.  Also,  acting 
as  he  does  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  county 
agents  and  growers  in 
his  field,  he  is  often 
able  to  give  prompt  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  as 
to  the  control  of  new 
and  unforeseen  diseases 
and  conditions  that  may 
appear. 

To  those  who  may  be 
inclined  to  experiment, 
our  scientists  can  point 
out  the  things  which 
should  be  avoided,  and 
those  which  may  be 
tried,  and  explain  why. 
They  may  be  willing  to 
check  up  on  the  results 
obtained  and  determine 
more  scientifically  and 
exactly  what  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

Because  of  this  co¬ 
operative  advice  and 
experimentation  many 
of  the  largest  orchards 
in  the  Hudson  Valley 
are  being  sprayed  much 
more  thoroughly  and  in¬ 
telligently  than  before 
our  laboratory  was  established.  Spray  materials 
have  also  been  adopted  which  better  suit  our  condi¬ 
tions,  resulting  in  a  very  considerable  saving  in  cost 
and  in  stronger,  more  efficient  foliage. 

In  their  fields  the  entomologist  and  pomologist  of¬ 
fer  the  same  opportunities  for  helpful  information 
and  advice  and  are  of  great  service  to  the  fruit¬ 
grower. 

With  the  development  of  good  roads,  automobiles 
and  telephones  it  is  possible  for  the  orchardists  to 
make  use  of  their  experiihent  stations  much  more 
than  in  the  past  and  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
many  important  discoveries  they  are  making. 


Drain  the  Wet  Spots 

fields  on  the  farm  have  a  few  wet 
holes  that  delay  plowing,  seed-bed 
preparation,  seeding,  and  often  harvesting  opera¬ 
tions  as  well.  Much  time  is  lost  owing  to  miring  in 
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these  wet  holes  of  horses,  tractors  and  loaded 
wagons. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Arnold,  of  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  drained 
one  of  these  wet  spots  in  short  order  last  Spring.  He 
had  been  working  around  and  across  a  small  wet 
spring-hole  on  the  lower  edge  of  one  field  all  his  life. 
He  often  thought  he  ought  to  put  in  about  100  ft.  of 
file  drain  and  knew  well  enough  that  that  amount  of 
tile  would  dry  the  spot,  but  he,  like  others,  never 
seemed  to  get  to  it. 

On  this  particular  day  early  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Arnold  was  plowing  this  field  getting  ready  to  sow 
oats.  His  team  made  some  quick  moves  when  they 
went  through  the  wet  spot.  Suddenly  Mr.  Arnold 
received  a  full  charge  of  muddy  water  right  in  the 
face.  He  wrould  have  no  more  of  it. 

He  stopped  the  horses  right  where  they  were, 
called  to  his  son,  who  was  fixing  fence  nearby,  and 
fold  him  to  drive  to  town  and  bring  home  100  ft.  of 
1-in.  tile.  He  turned  the  team  around,  cut  the  wires 
on  the  fence  and  plowed  a  deep  furrow  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  field  right  up  through  the  wet  spot. 
With  the  aid  of  a  pick  and  a  round  pointed  shovel 
he  soon  had  a  ditch  ready  for  the  tile  and  by  noon 
the  tile  was  laid  and  a  good-sized  stream  of  spring 
water  was  pouring  out  the  lower  end  of  the  tile 
drain.  In  five  days’  time  this  wet  spot  had  disap¬ 
peared.  Many  New  York  State  farmers  have  had 
similar  experiences. 

Often  grain  is  seeded  in  wet  places  when  the  soil 
is  too  sticky  for  good  working.  The  result  is  that 
(he  soil  is  puddled  and  becomes  so  hard  that  grains, 
grass  and  clover  do  not  come  up  so  as  to  make  a 
good  stand.  Corn  comes  up  poorly  and  the  soil  is  so 
hard  the  crop  can  make  but  very  poor  growth.  Crop 
yields  are  unsatisfactory  under  these  wet  conditions. 

Should  conditions  be  favorable  at  seeding  time,  it 
is  seldom  that  it  is  dry  at  harvest  time  also.  If 
rainfall  is  plentiful  during  the  harvest  season,  it 
may  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  save  a  large 
share  of  the  crop  grown.  What  is  saved  is  usually 
at  considerable  expense  of  time  on  account  of  the 
soft,  miry  condition  of  the  soil. 

In  addition  to  yielding  but  little,  these  wet  spots 
are  a  plain  nuisance.  It  costs  but  little  to  tile  or 
ditch  them  so  the  whole  field  may  be  worked  and 
harvested  together.  Tile  is  preferable  to  an  open 
ditch  which  must  be  looked  after  to  keep  it  open  so 
it  may  do  its  work.  On  hillsides  open  ditches  are 
likely  to  lead  to  erosion.  Furthermore,  tile,  although 
requiring  little  if  any  attention,  does  not  interfere 
with  tillage  and  harvesting  operations  as  does  the 
open  ditch.  A  little  money  spent  drying  up  these 
wet  places  will  yield  larger  returns  in  satisfaction 
and  crop  yields  than  a  similar  investment  anywhere 
on  the  farm.  l.  it.  w. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Story  of  Undulant  Fever 

A  FRIEND  who  has  been  greatly  disturbed  be¬ 
cause  of  a  recent  article  in  a  widely-read  maga¬ 
zine  for  women  believes  that  a  panic  among  milk 
producers  and  consumers  is  impending.  Should  that 
and  similar  stories  be  given  full  credence  by  readers 
who  fail  to  observe  obvious  efforts  upon  the  part  of 
their  writers  to  give  them  all  possible  dramatic  value 
in  the  telling,  a  panic  might  well  ensue. 

Here  are  a  few  sentences  from  the  opening  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  article  in  question :  “For  in  American 
milk  today  there  lurks  a  terrible  wasting  fever  that 
may  keep  you  in  bed  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  that  may 
fasten  itself  upon  you  for  one,  or  for  two,  or  even 
for  seven  years — that  might  culminate  by  killing 
you.” 

"That  sickness  is  far  more  prevalent  than  typhoid 
fever  is  today.  Hundreds  of  cases  of  this  ugly  un¬ 
dulant  fever — for  that’s  the  name  of  it — were  dis¬ 
covered  all  over  America  last  year.”  “It  is  estimated 
by  the  expert,  Dr.  Walter  Simpson,  that  at  least 
50,000  people  are  sick  with  it  at  this  very  moment, 
their  baffled  doctors,  alas,  having  yet  no  notion  what 
ails  most  of  them.”  “This  sickness  that  tortures  you 
with  shooting  pains,  that  weakens  you  with  drench¬ 
ing  sweats,  that  wastes  you  with  month’s  long  fever, 
is  absolutely  no  respecter  of  persons — any  more  than 
it  is  a  respecter  of  cows.” 

If  we  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  articles  in 
popular  magazines  designed,  not  to  carry  accurate 
information  but  to  startle  by  their  -astounding  state¬ 
ments,  we,  ourselves,  might,  be  drenched  with  sweat 
after  reading  the  above.  As  it  is,  we  remain  cold, 
and  take  another  glass  of  American  milk.  But  what 
is  the  truth  about  this  undulant  fever?  Is  there 
any  such  disease  and,  if  so,  can  it  be  conveyed  in 
milk?  There  undoubtedly  is  a  hitherto  generally 
unrecognized  disease  more  or  less  prevalent  in  this 
country  now  known  as  undulant  fever.  It  may  be 
carried  in  cow’s  milk,  but  it  may  also  c-Ome  from 
other  sources  and,  as  yet,  its  chief  method  of  spread¬ 
ing  is  not  definitely  known.  Its  story  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  one.  It  is  also  an  old  story,  but  there  are 
features  of  it  that  have  come  to  light  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  that  are  attracting 
keen  interest  in  the  medical  and  veterinary  profes¬ 
sions.  This  interest  should,  and  will,  extend  to  the 
general  public,  the  party  of  the  third  part  most  con¬ 
cerned.  but  it  should  be  furthered  by  a  calm  state¬ 
ment  of  known  facts,  not  by  sensationalism.  And, 
right  here,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  known 
facts  are  now  too  few  to  warrant  any  hysterical  out¬ 
break  over  the  dangers  lurking  in  milk. 

Undulant  fever  has  been  known  for  many  years 
in  Southern  Europe  under  the  name  Malta  fever, 
taking  that  name  from  the  island  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  where  it  has  long  prevailed.  Here,  and 
elsewhere  about  the  Mediterranean,  goats  are  the 
chief  source  of  milk  for  human  consumption.  In 
1S8G.  Dr.  Bruce,  an  English  army  surgeon,  demon¬ 
strated  that  Malta  fever  was  caused  by  an  organism 
of  microscopic  size  in  the  milk  of  these  goats.  Ex¬ 
portation  of  milk  goats  carried  the  disease  to  other 
warm  countries,  and  our  own  Southwest  and  Mexico 


have  known  of  its  presence.  The  disease  there  has 
been  charged  to  milk  goats ;  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge,  probably  often  unjustly  so  charged.  What 
has  now  occurred  to  excite  renewed  and  general  in¬ 
terest  in  Malta  fever  is  that,  within  the  past  five  or 
six  j'ears,  it  has  been  recognized  in  some  of  our 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  where  few  goats  are 
kept  and  their  milk  is  not  in  common  use.  It  has 
also  become  known  in  Northern  Europe.  This  has 
raised  the  question,  if  goats  are  not  guilty  of  spread¬ 
ing  Malta  fever,  where  then  has  it  come  from? 

American  physicians  have  re-named  Malta  fever, 
calling  it  undulant  fever  from  the  peculiar  wave¬ 
like  undulations  in  the  course  of  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture  accompanying  it,  a  wave-likeness  which,  by  the 
way,  it  often  fails  to  show.  A  question  which  they 
are  now  asking  themselves  with  some  qualms  of 
conscience  and  a  little  limping  in  their  conceit  is,  has 
this  disease  long  been  prevalent  among  us,  and  have 
we  failed  to  recognize  it,  labeling  it  by  other  names? 
They  are  frank  about  it  and  admit  that  they  are 
puzzled,  but  they  have  reason  to  be ;  it  is  a  puzzling 
disorder.  Undulant  fever  is  fond  of  masquerading 
in  the  guise  of  other  and  better  known  diseases ;  in 
fact,  it  has  no  definite  set  of  symptoms  by  which  it 
can  certainly  be  recognized.  Hughes,  a  recognized 
authority  with  regard  to  it,  says,  “So  variable  are 
the  symptoms  and  so  uncertain  is  the  duration  and 
course  of  this  fever,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
description  to  which  all  cases  can  be  referred.”  Tu¬ 
berculosis,  typhoid,  influenza,  malaria,  rheumatism 
and  other  manifestations  of  illness  are  all  imitated 
to  some  extent  by  undulant  fever,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  many  cases  of  the  latter  disorder  have 
been  diagnosed  and  treated  as  some  one  of  the 
former. 

An  examination  of  the  blood  of  a  sufferer  from 
undulant  fever  will  disclose  in  the  laboratory  the 
nature  of  the  infection,  but  blood  examinations  as  a 
routine  matter  in  cases  of  prolonged  illness  are  not 
yet  common.  They  will  be  more  frequently  under¬ 
taken  from  now  on.  It  follows  from  the  above  that 
the  actual  number  of  cases  of  undulant  fever  in  the 
United  States  cannot  be  known ;  one  may  guess  it 
to  be  1,000,  50,000  or  500,000,  as  he  likes.  But  few 
of  the  States  have  yet  required  that  this  disease, 
when  recognized,  he  reported ;  367  cases  were  re¬ 
corded  in  1928.  Hardy,  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  125  cases  oc¬ 
curring  in  Iowa.  Some  of  the  interesting  things  that 
he  discovered  are  that  it  is  predominantly  a  disease 
of  the  country,  rather  than  the  city,  that  far  more 
men  than  women  are  attacked,  that  children  under 
10  seldom  suffer  from  it,  the  greater  number  of  cases 
occuring  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45,  and  that 
the  average  duration  of  the  sickness  was  four 
months,  with  from  five  to  six  weeks  in  bed.  Four 
of  the  cases  proved  fatal. 

Whatever  the  number  of  recognized  and  unrecog¬ 
nized  cases  in  America,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
milk  of  goats  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  all  of 

them,  nor  for  even  a  very  small  proportion.  Where, 

then,  is  the  germ  to  be  found?  Not  long  ago,  an 
American  laboratory  worker,  concerning  herself  with 
the  kinds  of  micro-organisms  that  might  be  found  in 
milk  of  different  grades,  announced  the  discovery  of 
an  organism  that  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  one  pronounced  by  the  English  surgeon,  Bruce, 
to  be  the  cause  of  Malta  fever.  Such  announcements, 
if  apparently  well  founded,  arouse  at  once  scores  of 
workers,  any  one  of  whom  would  rather  have  the 
credit  of  discovering  a  new  disease  germ  than  that 
of  finding  a  new  continent.  To  Miss  Alice  Evans 
and,  later,  to  her  co-workers,  belongs  the  credit  of 
identifying  the  Malta  fever  germ  of  Bruce  with  one 
which  may  easily  contaminate,  not  only  milk  but 
other  foods  extensively  handled  and  eaten.  This  is 
the  germ  of  infectious  abortion,  long  ago  found  by 
Bang  of  Sweden.  Thus  are  the  scientists  of  the 
whole  world  tied  together  in  a  great  international 
chain,  interdependent  and  each  building  upon  the 
work  of  others. 

If  the  germ  of  Malta  fever  and  the  one  causing  in¬ 
fectious  abortion  in  cattld?  hogs,  sheep  and  other 
domestic  animals  are  identical,  how  have  we  escaped 
Malta  fever  in  this  country?  That  is  the  question 
that  has  aroused  all  this  interest  and  has  led  to  in¬ 
vestigations  that  are  disclosing  some  remarkable 
things.  No  one  can  fully  answer  it  yet.  It  seems 
now  that  we  have  not  escaped  it ;  we  have  rather 
failed  to  recognize  it.  Now  that  suspicion  is  aroused, 
cases  of  continued  fever  that  do  not  quite  follow 
the  prescribed  course  of  known  diseases  are  being 
subjected  to  laboratory  examinations,  and  some  of 
these  are  being  found  to  be  undulant  fever.  .  It  is  not 
milk  producers  or  consumers  alone  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  ;  men  engaged  in  handling  meat  products,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  swine,  and  others  who  have  had 
the  care  of  live  stock  but  who  have  used  little  milk 
have  been  infected.  Laboratory  workers  with  this 
germ  seem  to  be  either  careless  or  especially  liable 
to  be  enmeshed  in  its  snares. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  has 
just  issued  a  report  upon  45  cases  of  undulant  fever 
occurring  in  1928  in  that  State.  Thirty  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers  were  males,  15  females.  Five  were  farmers, 
one  a  meat  inspector,  one  a  traveling  salesman  of 
cattle  feeds.  None  was  under  10  years  of  age.  No 
sickness  lasted  beyond  15  weeks  and  no  deaths  were 
reported.  Fifteen  of  the  eases  occurred  on  dairy 
farms  where  there  was  no  history  of  infectious 
abortion  having  been  present.  The  patients  were 
widely  scattered,  and  there  has  been  no  epidemic, 
such  as  is  usually  encountered  when  a  disease  is 
milk-borne. 

Infectious  abortion  in  cattle  is  a  disease  world¬ 
wide  in  its  distribution.  Of  it.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith 
said  at  a  recent  conference  of  State  health  officials : 
“It  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  this  country  and  perhaps 
in  other  countries,  five  or  10  years  ago  few  herds 
were  free  from  this  disease.”  “The  germ  frequently 
lodges  in  the  udder  and  is  shed  in  the  milk,  though 
in  small  numbers,  for  months  and  years  even  when 
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abortion  does  not  occur.  In  swine  it  produces  abor¬ 
tion  and  it  may  also  be  in  the  udder.”  “To  date,  the 
United  States  and  Hungary  appear  to  be  the  only 
countries  where  the  swine  disease  has  been  definitely 
shown  to  exist.  We  have  no  information  concerning 
its  occurrence  in  sheep  in  this  country.  The  goat 
disease  has  been  found  in  some  of  the  Southwestern 
States  and  in  Utah.  The  problem  confronting  health 
officers  is  the  particular  source  of  the  germs  found 
in  human  patients.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is 
made  difficult  on  account  of  the  great  similarity  of 
the  bacilli  (germs)  from  the  different  animal 
sources.  In  this  country,  the  problem  is  practically 
narrowed  down  to  two  sources,  cattle  and  swine.  In 
view  of  the  prevalence  of  infectious  abortion  in  this 
country  for  some  30  or  40  years,  with  a  peak  prob¬ 
ably  10  years  ago,  the  question  arises  why  not  more 
cases  and  even  local  epidemics?  The  tentative  ex¬ 
planation  resulting  from  the  study  of  human  strains 
of  the  bacilli  is  that  the  genuine  bovine  type  is  rela¬ 
tively  harmless  to  man.  and  that  the  swine  type  is 
largely  responsible,  either  directly  in  handling  of 
swine  or  raw  pork  or  indirectly  \vhen  the  swine 
bacillus  is  introduced  into  the  cow’s  udder  in  one  of 
several  ways.  Geographical  varieties  of  the  bovine 
type  may,  however,  exist  which  favor  human  infec¬ 
tion.  In  Denmark,  the  human  strains  appear  to  be 
identical  with  the  true  bovine  type.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  it  may  be  that  the  gradual  extension  of  this 
process  (pasteurization  of  milk)  during  the  past 
decade  has  deprived  man  of  a  certain  vaccinal  pro¬ 
tection  given  by  the  bovine  against  the  swine  type  of 
bacillus.  Burnet  has  shown  that  the  bovine  bacilli 
when  injected  into  human  volunteers  have  little  or 
no  disturbing  influence.  This  possible  explanation 
of  the  increase  in  undulant  fever  does  not  justify 
any  relaxation  in  the  movement  for  more  pasteuriza¬ 
tion,  but  it  does  indicate  the  need  for  more  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  swine  disease  and  other  non- 
bovine  types  of  Bacillus  abortus  (the  germ  of  infec¬ 
tious  abortion).,”  ' 

So  do  we  find  that  milk,  even  unpasteurized  milk, 
is  not  the  only  and,  perhaps,  is  not  the  chief  source 
of  undulant  fever.  Possibly,  as  Theobald  Smith  sug¬ 
gests,  the  drinking  of  raw  milk  containing  the  germs 
of  infectious  abortion  has  vaccinated  us  against  the 
more  virulent  germs  found  in  connection  with  swine 
and  their  products.  At  any  rate,  the  milk  goat  is 
to  a  large  extent  absolved :  she  is  evidently  the  least 
guilty  of  the  three  domestic  animals  capable  of 
giving  undulant  fever  to  man.  So,  too,  may  we 
reasonably  decline  to  be  thrown  into  any  panic 
over  the  alleged  dangers  lurking  in  milk!  of  all 
foods  the  best  and  most  indispensable  to  us.  There 
is  no  food  product  that  may  not  become  contami¬ 
nated  by  disease  germs.  In  our  consideration  of 
them  we  should  not  permit  them  to  loom  so  large  in 
our  imaginations  that  we  see  them  everywhere,  and 
become  victims  of  -unreasonable  fears.  We  know 
that  the  small  living  organisms  that  we  call  germs 
are  everywhere  and  that,  though  their  work  is  not 
generally  so  well  understood  as  that  of  larger  be¬ 
ings,  it  is  quite  as  indispensable  to  our  welfare. 
Only  a  few  of  the  countless  varieties  of  microscopi¬ 
cal  germs  that  accomplish  their  mission  beneath  our 
eyes  but  beyond  our  sight  are  disease  producing, 
and  these  man  is  rapidly  learning  to  control. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cape  Cod  Cranberries 

MOST  of  us  who  have  journeyed  down  Cape  Cod 
way  have  become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of 
numerous  cranberry  bogs  stretching  away  from 
either  side  of  the  roadway.  There  are  countless 
others  whose  knowledge  of  this  berry  extends  only 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  familiar  occupant  of  our  table, 
as  pie  or  sauce,  especially  during  the  holiday  season. 

The  cranberry  is  one  product  of  agriculture  in 
which  Massachusetts  excels,  and  most  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  from  Maine  to  California  must 
depend  upon  the  growers  in  this  Commonwealth  to 
supply  the  greater  portion  of  their  requirements. 
The  industry  is  confined  here  almost  entirely  within 
the  shoulder  and  arm  of  historic  old  Cape  Cod,  the 
muck  and  sandy  soil  of  which  is  admirably  suited 
to  its  special  requirements. 

One  authority  states  that  this  berry  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  appearance  of 
its  bud  and  stem,  which,  just  previous  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  perfect  flower,  resembles  the  neck,  head 
and  bill  of  the  long-legged  crane.  The  first  known 
attempts  to  cultivate  this  berry  were  made  on  Cape 
Cod  more  than  100  years  ago.  At  present  there  are 
slightly  less  than  14.000  acres  in  cranberry  bogs  in 
Massachusetts,  chiefly  in  Barnstable  and  Plymouth 
counties.  These  vary  in  size  from  one-eighth  acre 
to  250  acres.  During  the  past  18  years  the  estimated 
total  production  has  averaged  a  trifle  under  300.000 
barrels  a  year,  according  to  the  New  England  Crop 
Reporting  Service.  Many  varieties  have  been  and 
are  being  grown,  but  from  a  commercial  viewpoint, 
only  two  are  of  importance.  These  are  “Early 
Blacks”  and  “Late  Howes,”  comprising  approximate¬ 
ly  85  per  cent  of  the  total  markete.d. 

The  cranberry  grower  must  be  a  close  observer  of 
weather  conditions,  for  Spring  and  Fall  frosts  are 
his  greatest,  enemies,  insect  pests  and  disease  being 
of  secondary  importance.  Because  of  the  desirability 
of  frost  protection  the  ideal  bog  is  so  situated  that 
water  may  be  flowed  or  pumped  over  it  to  a  depth 
sufficient  to  cover  the  buds  or  berries.  Visitors  to 
Cape  Cod,  especially  those  from  the  West  and  South, 
find  these  bogs  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights, 
especially  during  the  harvest  season.  The  vines 
grow  close  to  the  ground,  and  picking  is  done  with 
the  aid  of  a  specially  made  scoop-shaped  rake.  A 
majority  of  the  pickers  are  recruited  from  the  resi¬ 
dent  population  of  Portuguese  or  “Brava”  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  men,  women  and  children  are  so  employee 
during  the  picking  season.  The  work  is  hard,  hut 
highly  remunerative  to  expert  pickers.  During  the 
past  few  years  many  college  students  have  engaged 
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in  this  work  during  the  vacation  period,  and  in  this 
way  have  obtained  desirable  outdoor  exercise,  as 
well  as  the  customary  monetary  reward,  sometimes 
clubbing  together  and  occupying  tents  during  their 
period  of  employment.  After  picking,  the  berries 
must  be  cleaned,  graded  and  packed  before  they  are 
ready  for  marketing. 

Cranberries  are  consumed  mostly  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months,  immediately  following  their  harvest,  the 
principal  demand  occurring  just  prior  to  the  holiday 
season.  A  large  majority  are  marketed  through  as¬ 
sociations  rather  than  by  individual  growers.  To 
this  fact  and  to  the  comprehensive  and  consistent 
advertising  policies  adopted  is  credited  the  greatly 
increased  consumption  of  the  past  few  years. .  The 
half  barrel  crate  or  box  weighing  50  lbs.  net,  is  the 
commonly  used  package,  displacing  in  popularity  the 
more  bulky  barrel.  During  periods  of  light  consump¬ 
tion  and  high  prices  buyers  show  a  marked  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  quarter  barrel  crate,  weighing  25  lbs. 
Prices  obtainable  on  the  Boston  market  during  the 
past  month,  or  since  the  start  of  the  season,  have 
ranged  $2.50  to  $3  a  quarter-barrel  crate. 

W.  E.  MALONEY. 


A  Handsome  Early  Apple 

T  AM  sending  you  today  (Aug.  6)  a  Bretts  ap- 
1  pie  that  I  consider  a  better  apple  than  any  now 
in  season.  This  apple  was  grown  at  Graton  some  15 
miles  from  here.  It  had  been  picked  some  time  the 
week  before,  and  is  not  the  full  size  had  it  grown 
longer.  The  growers  here  need  an  apple  that  ripens 
earlier  than  our  favorite  Gravenstein,  and  this  does 
iv.  being  ripe  before  the  Gravenstein  is  fit  to  pick. 
It  will  grow  here  in  good  shape,  size,  quality  and 
color,  and  adds  three  weeks  to  the  apple  season. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?  a.  h.  griesa. 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  apple  referred  to  was  photo¬ 
graphed  and  is  shown  on  this  page.  It  is 
brighter  in  color  than  Gravenstein,  and 
makes  a  very  attractive  appearance.  The 
specimen  sent  was,  as  Mr.  Griesa  says,  not 
near  enough  to  maturity  to  give,  a  fair  idea 
of  its  quality,  though  we  found  it  very  good 
in  flavor. 


Three  Corn  Crop  Pests 


The  Bretts  Apple,  as  Mentioned  by  Mr.  Griesa.  Fig.  653 

the  growth  made  by  Milton  grafts  which  I  set  on 
March  2D,  1020.  Three-year-old  Emory  W.  Rarig, 
Jr.,  is  holding  a  yardstick  which  rests  on  top  on  the 
stock  where  the  cleft  grafts  were  set — and  is  looking 
straight  into  a  mid-afternoon  sun.  The  longest 
growth  made  by  the  grafts  up  to  the  time  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  was  exactly  54  in.  And  this  growth 
was  made  despite  the  extreme  drought  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  a  constant  fight  with  green  apple  aphids 
that  attacked  apple  grafts  and  almost  defied  con¬ 
trol  measures.  With  the  recent  drought  ended  a 
few  days  before  the  picture  was  taken  it  is  reason- 
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growth  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  season 
when  all  factors  were  favorable  to  growth?  While 
there  are  possibly  more  than  40  varieties  of  apples 
in  the  Rarig  orchards,  the  writer  seriously  doubts 
whether  there  is  any  variety  in  those  orchards 
which,  in  point  of  both  length  of  limb  growth  and 
caliper  of  such  growth,  exceeds  in  vigor  the  Milton. 
This  conclusion  is  based  both  upon  the  growth  shown 
by  the  grafts  set  and  the  nursery  stock  planted. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  stock  and  scions  used  may 
be  in  order.  Though  not  now  engaged  in  orchard 
work,  each  year  as  a  matter  of  recreation,  I  do  some 
top-working  both  in  testing  out  new  varieties  and  in 
working  over  unprofitable  and  undesirable  varieties 
of  top-working  age  into  those  which  changing  mar¬ 
ket  tastes  demand.  When  the  shipment  of  stock 
was  received  last  Spring  from  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Testing  Association,  it  did  not  require  a  sec¬ 
ond  examination  to  induce  the  belief  that  either 
Rambo  or  Bietigheimer  would  prove  the  best  avail¬ 
able  stock  upon  which  to  top-work  Milton,  and  with 
one  sorrowful  exception  these  varieties  were  used 
as  such  stock.  The  stock  shown  in  the  picture  is 
Rambo  and  on  the  left  side  on  the  same  appear 
several  sprouts  which  have  developel  during  the 
Summer  and  which  will  be  permitted  to  remain  un¬ 
til  next  Spring.  The  scion  wood  used  was  the  trim¬ 
ming  from  the  Milton  trees,  received  from  the  Fruit 
Testing  Association,  and  the  double-cleft  technique 
which  I  have  used  for  25  years  was  followed  in  set¬ 
ting  these  grafts.  The  picture  tells  its  own  story  of 
vigor,  and  this  story  is  substantiated  in  respect  to 
other  top-working  operations  in  which  Milton  was 
used,  as  well  as  with  the  trees  which  were  planted. 
The  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  followed  was 
when,  as  a  matter  purely  of  testing,  Milton  scions 
were  set  on  Wealthy  stock. 

Whatever  the  Milton  may  do  or  not  do  elsewhere, 
as  a  tree  type,  with  reference  to  vigor,  in  the 
orchards  in  which  this  picture  was  taken  I 
am  unable  to  find  another  variety  of  apple 
of  greater  vigor  when  caliper  as  well  as 
length  of  growth  is  taken  into  consideration. 
However,  I  would  not  draw  any  conclusions 
as  to  the  behavior  of  this  variety  when 
planted  in  other  climates  or  at  lower  eleva¬ 
tions.  L.  G.  RARIG. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 


[Dr.  W.  E.  Britton,  Connecticut  State  En¬ 
tomologist,  sends  us  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture  of  three  corn  pests,  with  the  following 
descriptive  notes :] 

THE  illustration  shows  the  European  corn- 
borer  and  two  other  common  insects 
which  are  often  confused  with  4t  in  the  pub¬ 
lic-  mind,  all  twice  natural  size,  but  showing 
comparative  sizes  and  difference  in  markings. 

The  corn-ear  worm,  Heliotliis  obsoleta 
Fabs.,  is  a  native  American  insect,  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Southern  and  A\  estern  States 
where  it  is  called  the  “cotton-boll  worm”  and  the  to¬ 
mato-boll  worm”  and  where  it  has  several  genera¬ 
tions  each  season.  It  is  nearly  two  inches  long  and 
is  distinctly  striped  lengthwise  but  varies  in  color 
from  light  green  to  dark  brown  or  purple.  It  feeds 
upon  the  silk  and  kernels  at  the  tip  of  the  ear  but 
sometimes  works  downward  to  the  base  of  the  ear. 
It  is  not  a  real  borer  and  does  not  tunnel  in  the 
stalks.  It  is  brought  into  Connecticut  each  season 
on  early  sweet  corn  from  the  South,  and  flights  of 
the  moths  occur  in  September  in  some  years.  All 
attempts  to  bring  it  through  the  Winter  at  outside 
temperatures  in  Connecticut,  have  failed. 

The  stalk  borer,  Papaipema  nitela  Guen.,  is  also 
an  American  species.  The  full-grown  larva  is  about 
1  y2  in.  long  and  distinctly  striped  lengthwise,  one  of 
the  stripes  extending  forward  upon  the  side  of  the 
head.  There  is  also  a  dark  girdle  around  the  front 
half  of  the  body.  This  borer  usually  tunnels  up  or 
down  in  the  stalk,  but  is  not  limited  to  corn  and 
may  be  found  in  potato,  tomato.  Dahlia,  hollyhock, 
aster,  lily,  Zinnia  or  any  herbaceous  stalk,  even  in 
weeds. 

The  European  corn-borer,  Pyrausta  nubilalis 
Huban.,  has  a  larva  an  inch  or  less  in  length,  white, 
gray  or  pink  in  color,  marked  with  small  black  dots, 
but  is  not  distinctly  striped.  It  burrows  crosswise 
and  lengthwise  in  the  stalks,  leaf-veins,  and  ears  in¬ 
cluding  the  cob.  Though  primarily  a  pest  of  corn, 
when  the  infestation  becomes  severe,  the  borers  en¬ 
ter  the  stalks  of  celery,  rhubarb,  beet,  bean,  Gladi¬ 
olus,  Dahlia,  aster,  Zinnia,  Chrysanthemum,  and 
some  of  the  larger  grasses  and  weeds.  This  is  the 
insect  against  which  the  quarantine  was  established 
and  is  now  being  enforced  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Connecticut  by  Federal  and  State  forces  in  co-opera¬ 
tion. 
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able  to  anticipate,  if  killing  frosts  are  not  encount¬ 
ered  earlier  than  normally  this  year,  that  these 
grafts  will  -show  a  Summer's  growth  in  excess  of 
five  feet,  for  with  the  recent  ending  of  the  drought, 
the  grafts  took  on  an  added  vigor  and  further 
growth.  With  a  growth  such  as  this  being  made  in 
a  year  when  weather  conditions  were  unfavorable, 
and  green  apple  aphids,  while  fully  controlled  in  the 
orchards  generally,  proving  a  serious  pest  on  all  ap¬ 
ple  grafts  with  the  exception  of  Orleans,  wdiat 


/'ANE  essential  in  producing  first-class 
yJ  strawberries  (especially  for  marketing) 
is  the  mulching  process.  It  is  an  old-time 
practice  for  which  no  substitute  has  yet  been  i 
found.  This  work  should  be  done  in  late 
fall  or  early  Winter.  There  are  several  good 
reasons  why  mulching  pays.  It  insures  clean 
berries,  free  of  grit  and  dirt,  helps  to  prevent 
the.  growth  of  weeds  and  grass,  conserves 
moisture,  and  in  cold  climates,  it  also  pre¬ 
vents  heaving  and  breaking  of  the  roots 
constant  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
1  find  any  good,  clean  material,  which 
noxious  weed  and  grass  seeds  can  be 
mulching  purposes  provided  it 
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The  Milton — A  New  McIntosh 

IN  VIEW  of  the  fact  that  in  some  apple  sections 
of  the  United  States  new  types  of  McIntosh  are 
receiving  considerable  attention,  a  report  on  the  Mil- 
ton  in  point  of  tree  vigor  is  in  order.  Milton  was 
originated  on  the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  was  called 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  McIntosh-like  apples  by  Dr. 
tT.  P.  Hedrick  in  his  last  annual  review  of  new  fruits 
which  appeared  in  Tile  It.  N.-Y.  some  months  ago. 

1 1  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  any  ap¬ 
ples  of  the  Milton  variety,  or  of  observing  this  va- 
riety  anywhere  except  in  the  high,  red-shale  or¬ 
chards  of  Emory  AY.  Rarig,  (near  Catawissa),  in 
Columbia  Co.,  Pa.,  and  a  few  trees  of  this  same  va- 
!'I<Jty  planted  in  an  adjoining  orchard.  The  orchards 
1!i  question  are  located  .slightly  northeastward  from 
the  central  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  on  approxi¬ 
mately  the  41st  degree  of  latitude. 

f’he  picture  taken  on  September  14,  1929,  shows 


neing  too  coarse  and  light iTm  aoVaSJSl  of  mnoth- 
plants  as  I  have  found  that  it  is  not  best 
to  cover  the  entire  plant.  The  foliage 
,.  -  -'re  in  Winter  where  frosts  si  mi 

freezes  occur,  and  the  principal  object  is  to  keep  the 

fnlvmbet™  ?6?ng  ar,miUl  the  I’bn.ls.  So  1  mulch 
Zl  1  ,1  ;uul  ai’ound  the  plants,  covering  but 
little  oi  the  foliage.  Of  course  this 
quire  a  little  more  time,  but  will 

vrhm,  (.e^st,ein  anU  southern  growers  use  principally 
wheat,  oat  or  rye  straw.  Such  is  not  my  preference 

n  1  hlIv  t  US  °  be  rather  c-oar.se  and  bulky  and  will 
blow  off  when  the  wind  is  high.  Pine  litter 
decayed  leaves  from  wooded  land  is  far 
'Vll|  nof.  off  after  once  settled  by  a  good  rain. 
I  also  find  that  good,  fine  scrapings  from  the  barn¬ 
yard  make  an  ideal  mulch  when  put 
close  around  the  plants  about  2  or  M/>  in  thick 
that  is  necessary  is  to  use  something  that  will  keep 
the  ground  from  freezing  hard  around  the  plants  A 
Jig-ht  freeze  will  do  no  injury.  The  above  material 
acts  for  a  mulch  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  will  not  have  to  be  taken  off  in  the 
Spring,  either,  which  is  another  great  advantage 
Ot  course,  when  this  method  is  used,  a  little  pine 
litter  or  straw  will  have  to  be  put  aroum 
in  Spring  to  keep  the  berries  from  bein 
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pay  in  the  long  run. 
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Single-year's  Growth  of 
Stock. 


a  Milton  Scion  on  Rambo 
Fig,  655 


the  plants 
so  dirty. 

my  experience  with  another  meth- 
used  in  the  Fall  of  192JS 
ge  peanut  factory  is  located 
and  shelling  peanuts, 
hulls  simply  to  get 
of  the  way.  Last  Fall  we  hauled  several 
use  as  bedding  for  stock.  I  thought  I 
would  experiment  with  some  as  a  mulch  for  my 
strawberries,  which  gave  satisfactory  results,  and 
the  temperature  several  times  was  as  low  as  12  and 
15  degrees  above  zero.  This  is  pretty  cold  +v'”  r|' 
water  Virginia,  though  I  saw  it  as  low  as 
about  25  years  ago. 

T  have  my  berries  in  rows  and  put  the  peanut 
hulls  about  2*4  in.  deep  all  along  in  between  each 
hill  and  close  around  them.  The  plants  are  12  in. 
apart.  The  hulls  kept  the  ground  from  freezing  and 
also  helped  to  conserve  moisture,  keeping  the  soil 
mellow  and  loose  at  all  times.  None  of  this  mulch 
had  to  be  removed  in  early  Spring  as  is  the  case 
when  straw  and  other  material  is  used.  The  hulls 
also  kept  the  berries  from  being  dirty  and  gritty, 
and  also  acted  as  a  good  dressing  of  fertilizer  when 
cultivated  in  after  the  bearing  season  was  over. 

My  berries  the  past  season  were  at  least  15  days 
earlier  than  usual,  and  were  the  finest  I  ever  raised; 
some  being  so  large  that  it  only  took  two  and  three 
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to  fill  an  ordinary  sized  tea  cup.  Here¬ 
after,  1  will  always  use  peanut  hulls  for 
mulching  when  such  can  be  had.  A  good 
many  growers  can  get  peanut  hulls,  too, 
as  several  States  in  the  East  and  South 
have  large  shelling  factories. 

From  four  rows  of  strawberries,  18 
yards  long,  I  sold  the  past  season  $6 
worth,  gave  away  25  or  30  quarts,  and 
bad  from  two  to  three  quarts  daily  for 
family  use.  They  lasted  from  May  8  to 
June  5.  The  four  rows  produced  over 
200  quarts.  W.  H.  H. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Some  Lesser-known  Bulbs 
for  Fall  Planting 

Apart’ from  Narcissi,  tulips,  hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  and  a  few  lilies,  the  average 
home  gardener  pays  but  little  attention 
to  the  Spring  and  Summer  flowering 
bulbous  plants  which  should  be  planted 
in  the  Fall,  yet  there  is  available  quite 
a  selection  of  worthy  kinds  deserving  of 
wider  appreciation.  Many  of  these  are 
more  suited  for  naturalizing  in  grass,  un¬ 
der  shrubs,  or  in  the  rock  garden  than  for 
planting  in  formal  beds,  and  given  suit¬ 
able  positions  they  will  not  only  live  and 
thrive,  but  will  increase  in  numbers  from 
year  to  year.  While  the  local  florist 
usually  does  not  carry  the  lesser-known 
bulbs,  they  can  be  readily  obtained  from 
the  larger  dealers,  or  from  bulb  specialists. 

The  snowdrops  (Galanthus)  are  the 
very  first  heralds  of  Spring,  producing 
their  modest,  dainty  blooms  before  the 
last  snows  of  departing  Winter  have 
melted  away.  They  are  exceedingly  ef¬ 
fective  planted  closely  together  under 
hedges  or  beneath  cedar  trees  where  they 
quickly  make  themselves  at  home.  Snow¬ 
drops  dislike  being  moved.  They  should 
be  planted  two  inches  deep  and  mulched 
lightly  with  decayed  leaves  or  light  ma¬ 
nure.  The  common  variety  is  the  most 
easily  grown,  but  a  species  known  as 
Galanthus  Elwesi  is  larger  flowering  and 
is  fine  for  a  sheltered  position  in  the  rock 
garden.  . 

The  Winter  aconite  (Erantlus  hye- 
malis)  produces  its  bright  yellow  butter¬ 
cup-like  flowers  each  in  its  setting  of 
vernal  green  about  the  time  the  Crocuses 
are  in  bloom.  It  thrives  in  shady  or  semi- 
shady  positions  and  seeds  itself  freely 
under  congenial  conditions.  The  bulbs 
are  rather  disappointing  to  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  gardener  who  first  beholds  them, 
for  they  are  black  in  color  and  about  the 
same  size  as  a  pea,  yet  planted  about  18 
to  the  square  foot  and  two  inches  deep 
delightful  Spring  effects  will  result.  They 
require  light  Winter  jirotection. 

Squills  or  Scillas  form  a  small  group 
of  Spring  flowering  bulbs  having  blue, 
white  or  pink  flowers.  The  blue-flowered 
forms  are  by  far  the  best.  Scilla  nutans 
prefers  partial  shade,  but  the  others  will 
flourish  in  either  full  sun  or  semi-shade. 
S.  bifolia  is  dwarf,  and  has  rich  blue 
flowers  which  appear  at  the  same  time  as 
those  of  the  Winter  aconite.  S.  siberica 
lias  drooping,  bell-like  flowers  on  three 
or  four-inch  stems;  color  bright  blue.  A 
fine  subject  for  naturalizing  about  or  be¬ 
neath  shrubbery.  Planted  freely  under 
Forsyth  i;},  Magnolias  or  Cydomas  ex¬ 
quisite  pictures  are  obtainable.  The  two 
wood  hyacinths,  S.  nutans  and  8.  cam- 
panulata,  make  a  gay  display  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  former  is  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bluebell  which  carpets  the  woods  of 
England  with  sheets  of  blue,  and  is  so 
plentiful  in  the  famous  Kew  Gardens  near 
London  that  a  special  “Bluebell  Sunday” 
is  recognized  each  year,  when  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  journey  there  especially  to 
see  the  bluebells.  S.  campanulata  grows 
under  the  same  conditions  in  more  south¬ 
erly  Spain,  and  may  be  used  with  simi¬ 
lar  effect.  It  is  a  little  less  graceful  in 
habit  and  has  larger  flowers.  White  and 
rose-colored  varieties  of  both  species  of 
wood  hyacinth  are  obtainable.  Latest  of 
all  the  Scillas  is  S.  italica,  growing  9  or 
10  inches  high  and  each  stalk  carrying 
from  12  to  20  deep  bluebells.  Scillas  are 
ideal  for  the  rock  garden  and  wild  garden. 

Glory-of-the-snow  is  the  popular  name 
of  Chionodoxa  Lucilim  which  one  catalog 
aptly  describes  as  “Scilla’s  charming 
cousin.”  It  is  of  the  clearest  imaginable 
sky  blue  color  with  a  white  eye  to  each 
flower.  A  mass  planting  beneath  witch 
hazels,  spice  bushes,  Forsythias  or  pink¬ 
flowering  almonds  presents  one  of  the 
most  sumptuous  displays  of  floral  beauty. 
Twelve  or  15  flowers  are  borne  on  each 
three-inch  stem.  Plant  closely  together 
and  about  three  inches  below  the  surface. 
Self-sown  seedlings  will  come  up  freely 
and  increase  the  size  of  the  original  plant¬ 
ing.  They  do  well  in  either  full  or  half 
sun.  S.  Sardensis  is  a  little  earlier  and 
somewhat  smaller  flowered  than  the  bet¬ 
ter-known  species.  It  is  darker  blue  and 
has  a  small  white  eye.  The  remarks  re¬ 
garding  C.  Lucilim  are  applicable  also 
to  C.  Sardensis. 

The  grape  hyacinths  (Muscari)  should 
be  found  in  every  garden  worthy  of  the 
name.  They  may  be  successfully  natura¬ 
lized  among  grass,  provided  it  is  not  too 
coarse,  and  are  admirable  for  planting  in 
quantity  beneath  shrubs.  These  remarks 
apply  to  the  commoner  kinds,  namely  M. 
botryoides  (bright  blue),  M.  botryoides 
album  (white),  and  M.  botryoides  var. 
“Heavenly  Blue” — the  latter  the  finest  of 
the  group.  They  are  exceedingly  nice  in 
groups  along  borders  where  they  may  be 
allowed  lo  increase  undisturbed.  For  the 
rock  garden  the  choice  kinds,  such  as  M. 
conicum  (black  grape  hyacinth),  M. 
azureus  (pale  blue  and  very  early),  M. 
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Heldreiehii  (blue-eyed  with  white)  and 
M.  amythestinus  (pale  lavender  blue) 
may  be  selected  and  planted  in  little  colo¬ 
nies.  All  Muscari  revel  in  an  open  sunny 
position  and  although  not  at  all  exacting 
they  prefer  a  light  and  rich  rooting 
medium. 

The  Spring  snowflake  (Leueojum  ver- 
num)  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
early  Spring  flowers.  Growing  from  six 
to  eight  inches  high  they  bear  nodding 
white  flowers  tipped  with  green — not  un¬ 
like  giant  snowdrops.  Plant  four  or  five 
inches  apart  and  two  inches  deep  in  a 
well  drained  soil.  Bold  clumps  are  de¬ 
cidedly  effective  at  the  base  of  a  pre¬ 
cipitous  wall  in  the  rock  garden.  Es¬ 
tablished  clumps  increase  in  beauty  from 
year  to  year. 

Camassias  are  perfectly  hardy,  thriv¬ 
ing  in  almost  any  situation,  and  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  naturalizing.  C.  esculenta  is 
very  showy  when  massed  ;  it  forms  flower 
spikes  two  feet  high  each  bearing  a  clust¬ 
er  of  rich  purple  star-shaped  flowers.  C. 
Leichtlini  grows  half  as  high  again  as  the 
preceding  species  and  bears  up  to  109 
blooms,  each  about  1)4  inches  in  diameter. 
They  appear  in  a  long  succession,  and  are 
sky  blue  in  color.  Camassias  should  be 
planted  four  inches  deep. 

Crocuses  of  the  Dutch  large-flowering 
type  are  well  known,  but  few  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  more  dainty  wild  species 
which  are  so  charming  when  planted  in 
colonies  in  the  rock  garden.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  kinds  are  recommended  for  that 
purpose:  C.  bifloris,  white  with  lilac 
stripes;  C.  imperati,  mauve  and  fawn; 
C.  Sieberi,  a  lavender  gem  ;  C.  Susianus, 
rich  yellow  and  brown;  C.  Tommasini- 
anus,  rosy  mauve,  and  C.  versicolor, 
white  striped  with  purple. 

Dog-tooth  violet  is  the  name  usually 
applied  to  the  native  Erythronium  Ameri- 
canum.  Many  other  kinds  are  offered  by 
dealers,  and  all  have  a  dainty  charm 
which  serves  to  enhance  their  value  as 
woodland  plants.  Plant  the  corms  about 
five  inches  deep  in  a  rich,  light,  rather 
moist  soil  in  shaded  corners  or  crevices 
of  the  rock  garden  or  along  woodland 
paths.  The  mottled  foliage  is  strikingly 
handsome.  In  addition  to  the  more  com¬ 
mon  species  the  following  are  all  lovely 
subjects :  E.  Californicum,  E.  citrinum, 
E.  grandiflorum  robustum,  E.  Hender¬ 
son!,  E.  Hartwegi,  E.  Johnsoni,  E.  gi- 
ganteum,  E.  revolutum  and  E.  recurva- 
tum. 

The  Fritillarias  resolve  themselves  in¬ 
to  two  sections — the  native  Americans 
and  the  Europeans.  All  are  beautiful 
woodland  plants  and  hence  appreciative 
of  some  shade  from  the  full  power  of  the 
sun’s  rays.  Like  most  plants  from  the 
woodlands  they  enjoy  a  deep  mellow  soil 
rich  in  humus.  F.  lancelata,  F.  recurva 
and  F.  pudica  are  the  three  best  known 
natives.  The  first  named  is  mottled  green 
and  brown,  F.  recurva  has  orange-scarlet 
lily-like  flowers,  while  F.  pudica  produces 
a  single  bright  yellow  bell  on  each  flower 
stem.  Fritillaria  imperialis  is  a  curious 
European  species  growing  three  or  four 
feet  high.  It  is  obtainable  in  several  col¬ 
ors.  F.  Meleagris  is  known  as  the 
guinea-hen  flower,  because  of  its  peculiar 
markings,  the  flowers  being  checkered, 
striped  and  splashed  with  dark  colors.  It 
is  worth  a  rather  dry  spot  in  the  rock 
garden  where  it  will  prove  an  unfailing 
source  of  delight  during  April.  It  may 
also  be  naturalised  freely  in  meadow 
land.  A  pure  white  form  of  this  Fritil¬ 
laria  is  obtainable.  It  is  known  by  the 
varietal  name  of  Alba.  Plant  the  bulbs 
four  inches  deep. 

Tulip  Species. — The  tulips  as  they  are 
found  wild  and  unimproved  by  the  work 
of  the  horticulturist  are  delightful  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  rock  garden,  and  many  kinds 
are  offered  by  dealers.  They  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  always  make  themselves  at  home  in 
this  country  and  often  disappear  after 
two  or  three  seasons.  Obviously  not  to 
be  recommended  for  naturalizing,  but 
lovely  in  the  rock  garden.  T.  Clusiana 
and  T.  Kaufmanniana  are  probably  the 
best  known  and  the  most  satisfactory. 

Narcissus  Species. — A  few  of  these  are 
offered  but  the  price  of  most  kinds  pro¬ 
hibits  their  free  use.  N.  eyelamineus,  N. 
bulbocodium,  and  N.  triandus  are  ob¬ 
tainable. 

Planted  now  the  bulbs  above  enumerat¬ 
ed  will  give  a  new  interest  to  your  gar¬ 
den  during  the  coming  Spring.  When 
planting  bulbs  avoid  placing  them  in  con¬ 
tact  with  manure.  Bonemeal  is  the 
safest  fertilizer  to  use.  Truly  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  enjoy  “beauty  from  bulbs.” 

New  York.  t.  h.  everett. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN— Financial  as- 
sitanee  is  to  be  given  the  Egyptian  Seed 
Growers  Exchange  of  Flora,  111.,  a  Red- 
top  seed  co-operative  association,  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  in  the  shape  of  an 
advance  of  2c  per  lb.  in  addition  to  a 
maximum  of  7c  per  lb.  obtained  from  the 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  thus  enabling 
the  assoication  to  advance  to  grower  mem¬ 
bers,  a  maximum  of  9c  per  lb.  on  their 
crop.  The  application  of  the  exchange 
for  assistance  was  presented  to  the  board 
by  John  O.  Coen,  president,  and  Curt  An¬ 
derson,  secretary,  supported  by  Harrison 
Fahrnkopf  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  As¬ 
sociation.  The  organization,  the  board 
was  told,  began  operations  in  1922  with 
581  farmers,  and  today  has  a  membership 
of  802,  representing  approximately  1.- 
200,000  lbs.  of  seed,  or  10  per  cent  of 
the  seed  produced  in  the  territory.  The 
exchange  owns  and  operates  four  ware¬ 
houses  in  Southern  Illinois. 
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Digging  and  Handling  Potatoes  . 1233 

News  from  Oregon  . 1235 

From  Western  Vermont  . 1235 

New  Hampshire  Better  Farming  Train . 1244 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

The  Story  of  Undulant  Fever  . 1224 

More  Dairy  Mergers  . 1235 

Wants  to  Know  Milk  Prices  in  Advance ....  1235 

The  Eastern  States  Exposition  . 1242,  1245 

Feed  for  Cows  and  Herd  Sire  . 1244 

Poisonous  Plants  in  Pasture  . 1244 

Hog  Cholera  and  Vaccination  . 1245 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock  Market  . 1246 

Live  Stock  Sales  . 1246 

THE  HENYARD 

Connecticut  Egg  Contest  . 1246 

Chick  Convention  to  Detroit  in  1930 . 1246 

Thrifty  Chickens  . 1246 

Chick  Feeding  Formulas  . 1247 

Our  Brooder  House  . 1247 

Entries  at  Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry 

Show  . 1247 

Treatment  for  Tapeworm  . 1249 

Ailing  Fowls  . 1249 

HORTICULTURE 

The  Experiment  Station  and  “Spray 

Service”  . 1223 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries  . 1223,  1224 

A  Handsome  Early  Apple  . 1224 

The  Milton — a  New  McIntosh  . 1224 

Mulching  Strawberries  . 1224,  1225 

Lesser  Known  Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting . 1226 

The  New  York  Dahlia  Show  . 1232 

Fine  Seedlings  from  Crossed  Pollen  . 1232 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day  . 1236 

A  Kite-flying  Contest  in  Florida  . 1236 

The  Rural  Patterns  . 1236 

Candied  Sweet  Flag  . 1236 

Our  Favorite  Salad  Dressing  . 1236 

A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings,  Part  1 . 1237 

The  Home  Medicine  Chest  . 1238 

Apple  Boy  or  Apple  Fritters  . 1238 

Recipes  from  Texas  . 1238 

Uncooked  Tomato  Pickle  . 1238 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Far  Pastures  . 1230 

Gravity  Water  Supply  . 1230 

A  Warning  to  Beekeepers  . 1232 

Grange  News  and  Doings  . 1232 

Building  an  Inexpensive  Cabin  . 1232 

Raising  Parrots  . 1233 

A  Country  School  in  Danger  . 1235 

The  United  States  of  Europe  . 1235 

Taxes  and  Local  Offices  . 1235 

City  Food  Markets  . 1235 


CLIPPINGS  FOR  PATCHWORK  QUILTS— Beautiful 
popular  patterns.  Wonderful  value,  6  lbs.  for  si. 
3  lbs.  silk  for  SI.  send  no  money.  Pay  postman  $1.00, 
plus  postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  SAFTLER  MFG.  CO.,  Dopt.  99,  Whitman,  Mass. 


Fall  planting  pays.  Enjoy  gorgeous 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  etc  ,  early 
next  Spring;  heavy  laden  fruit  trees 
berries,  grapes;  evergreens,  shrubs’ 
Stock  guaranteed  healthy,  true-to- 
name,  (apples  Certified.)  Direct  from 
N.  Y.  State’B  oldest  growers.  Producers' 
prices  quoted  In  free  catalog.  Write  today 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY,  CO.,  INC 
17  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Thai  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  Next  Summer 


Delphiniums  or  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Double  Hollyhock* 
Hardy  Phloxes,  Columbines,  Canterbury  Bells  Fox 
gloves,  Hardy  Lupines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Gaillardias,  Blue  Bells,  Japanese  Bellflowers 
Lilies,  Cardinal  Flowers,  Hardy  Carnations,  Giant  Mal¬ 
lows.  Irises,  Everlasting  Sweet  Peas,  Japanese  Anemones 
Everblooming  Sweet  Williams,  and  over  200  other  choice 
Perennials  for  September  and  October  planting.  Tulips 
Crocuses,  Roses,  Pansies,  Shrubs,  Vines.  Hedge  Plants’ 
Catalogue  free.  H.tltKY  t.  SQUIHFS,  llainpton  Hays,  N  T 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  leading 
June-bearing  and  Everbearing  varieties  for  September 
and  October  planting.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Grape,  Loganberry,  Dewberry,  Juneberry,  Wineberry 
and  Asparagus  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 
Strawberry  Plants  ThompsVnvmeTiW. 


VARIETIES— GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  ST.  Six  orders  for  only  ss.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N,  Y 


FOR  SALE— Rhododendrons,  Azalias,  Mountain  Laurel, 
Hemlock,  Pine, Oak, Maple  trees,  Woods  Violets,  Lady 
Slippers,  Trailing  Arbutus,  Ferns.  No.  1  stock.  Prices 
low.  No  catalogue.  Can  furnish  best  references.  Rhip- 
ping  now.  GEORGE  W.  HASKIN,  Swltlwaler,  Penna. 


M  UL  tSH v  It,  If  LOU  a  QOZ.* 

$10  a  hundred.  II.  L.  SWEET  -  Foxboro,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


VI  WINDLASS  754  EXTRA 


NO  BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNGS 

Complete — ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  lo  32  ft . 8 5c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ff. 

A.  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


Illy— 

$  (Improved  ^ 
South  HaVen ) 


A  Result  of  Careful  Bud  Selection 

THE  SUN-GLO  is  rightly  named.  A  beautiful  golden 
color  with  red  splashings — it  is  ideal  for  market. 
Larger  than  the  South  Haven  and  with  a  yellow  meat 
free  from  red  pit  stains,  it  is  the  first  choice  of  the  can¬ 
ning  trade.  A  strong  skin  and  firm  meat  makes  it  a  good 
shipper — and  it  ripens  ten  days  to  two  weeks  ahead  of  the 
Elberta  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  South  Haven. 

The  SUN-GLO  is  tested  and  tried.  Let  us  give  you  all 
the  information  on  this  variety  which  is  the  biggest  money 
maker  ever  offered. 

Bud  Selected  Stock 

Fourteen  years  ago  Greening’s  research  began.  Working 
year  after  year  records  have  been  kept  on  individual  tree*. 
When  you  buy  Greening's  trees  you  buy  “pedigreed  stock,” 
Write  for  full  information  on  our  bud  selection  work. 

Agents  Wanted 

Why  not  get  one  of  those  dandy  checks  we  send  out  7  You  can 
hold  up  your  head  when  representing  Greenings.  Years  of 
records  and  research  behind  every  tree.  They  make  good.  Full 


Suirglo 

IMPEACH 


Your  tractor  and  barn  represent  a  big  investment.  In  your 
spare  time  this  winter  you  can  make  them  pay  you  $3  or  $4 
an  hour  by  grinding  for  your  neighbors.  With  a  Papec  you  will 
have  no  trouble  getting  customers.  Farmers  like  Papec  grain 
and  roughage  grinding  because  it’s  FAST,  FINE,  and  NOT 
HEATED. 

GOVERNOR  CONTROLLED,  SELF-FEED  ROLLS 

permit  you  to  dump  the  hopper  full  of  any  grain  with  no 
fear  of  clogging.  One  man  can  run  a  Papec. 

Write  for  Grinder  Booklet  and  tell  us  what  power  you  have. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  and  Hay  Choppers 
7iC  ATa in  Strppfc  xt 


Shorts ville,  N.  Y. 


Hammer  Tybe 
FEED 
GRINDER 


"Grind  The  Feed  You  Grow" 
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His  Spare  Time  Hours 


YOU  Can  Get 


U  The  Same 

u 
u 
u 

u 
u 
u 
u 
u 


ELBERT  MERRELL, 
of  our  North  Carolina 
force,  a  43-year  old  farm¬ 
er,  became  a  spare  time 
Stark  Salesman  ayearago. 
First  month  made$310. 50 
in  sales.  After  a  little  ex 
perience,  he  sold 
enough  F ruitTrees, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees,  Rose 
Bushes,  Hedges, 
and  Vines  to  be 
paid  $199.61  in  cash 


ELBERT  MERRELL 
North  Carolina 


and  awarded  4  Special  Valuable  Week¬ 
ly  Sales  Prizes,  in  addition — ALL  IN 
A  SINGLE  MONTH! 

Healthful,  Outdoor  Work 
Cash  Pay  and  Extra  Prizes  Weekly 

Write  us  TO-DAYI  Let  us  show  you  the  great 
Sales  Opportunities  that  our  Huge  Advertising 
Campaign,  reaching  32,000,000  farmers  and 
homes,  places  within  your  grasp.  Get  our  prop¬ 
osition  QUICK— CASH  PAID  WEEKLY.  The 
work  is  healthful,  pleasantand  PROFITABLE. 
Don’tletyour  neighbor  beatyou  to  this  MON¬ 
EY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITY  — APPLY 
AT  ONCE! 

Address  Box  S.  W,  30f» 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  113  Years 


He  started  by  mailing 
a  coupon  just  like  this/ 
why  not  mail  this  oneyourself 


J  STARK  NURSERIES  R.N.-Y.10-5-29 
I  Box  S.W.  308  Louisiana,  Mo. 

1  Tell  me  how  I  can  MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 
1  EACH  WEEK  talking  to  friends  and  neighbors 
1  about  Stark  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc.,  IN  MY  SPARE 
J  TIME. 

J  Name _ _ 

*  p.o . . . 

I  St.  orR.F.D . state . 

- ------------- 


smL 

Honest  Value 

At  Fair  Prices 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
Is  from  an  old-established  concern 
with  a  nation  wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar- for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  In  your 
neighborhood  will  tell  you  whether 
we  are  fair  and  square.  We  will 
gladly  send  you 
their  names. 

Write  for  latest 
Catalog  —  show¬ 
ing  fruits  in  color. 

You  deal  direct 
with  us.  Address 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
190  Cherry  Street  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


6 


EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 


FALL  DELIVERY 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to  15  inches  high. 
2  Norway  Spruce;  2  American  Spruce;  2  Chinese 

Arborvitao.  *  Magnolia  Treii 

Pink  and  White 

?£.  $1-10 

HARDY  AZALEA 
(Nudiflora) 

A  handsome,  early, 
free-flowering,  deep 
pink  species;  very 
profuse  and  showy.  A 
beautiful  variety. 
Very  hardy.  Ready  to 
bloom. 

$1.10  Each 

Colorado 
Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which 
is  an  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich, 
glistening  blue,  which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the 
sunlight,  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  tree. 
With  Culture  Directions.  Selected  6-6  <t»  -I  in 

Years . Each  *P  A  «  J.  Lf 

PDrr  Bargain  Catalog  of  Evergreens  and 
*  Hi  JCa  Perennial  Plants  for  Fall  Planting. 

The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


tr<  Fruiting  age— 50  Concord  or  50 

lirane  V  HIPS  Moore’S  Early,  SB;  10  Caco,  $4; 

v  100  Cal.  Privet,  2  yr„  12  to  18  in., 

$2.50;  50  Barberry,  2  yr.,  12  to  15  ins.,  S2.25  delivered. 
Bargain  list  free.  Barnhart's  Nursery,  Beltsviile,  Md. 


Rnhv  Sliio  Cnimne  3-year  transplanted,  100  post- 

Dduy  « me  spruce  paid,  anywhere,  SB.OO.  May 

be  planted  up  until  Nov.  1st.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

THE  CASHEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 

T)  |  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental 

nnywnnn  Well  rooted  plants,  $1.20  doz.  delivered. 

UUA1IOUU  MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia. 

CORN  HUSK ERS 

thatSwill  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 


No.  21.— WHEAT  THIEF  OR 
GROMWELL 


Many  a  promising  field  of  Winter  wheat 
has  been  all  but  ruined  by  an  invasion  of 
wheat  thief,  a  species  also  known  as  red- 
root  on  account  of  the  distinct  reddish 
cast  of  the  root. 

The  plant  is  usually  introduced  in  im¬ 
pure  seed  wheat,  and  once  allowed  to 
mature  seeds  it  is  apt  to  be  a  permanent 
occupant  of  wheat  land,  since  the  hard, 
bony  seeds  retain  life  in  the  soil  for  a 
surprisingly  long  period.  Seed  production 
is  difficult  to  prevent,  since  the  early 
seeds  mature  and  drop  before  the  wheat 
is  harvested,  the  ripening  of  seeds  taking 
place  during  a  period  of  several  weeks. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  white. 

The  common  name  stoneseed  sometimes 
applied  to  this  tenacious  plant  is  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  stone-like  character  of  the 
roughened,  dull  gray  wrinkled  seeds,  each 
about  a  tenth  of  an.  inch  in  length.  They 
are  produced  in  clusters  of  four,  are  con¬ 
ical  in  shape  and  distinguished  by  the  two 


The  roughened,  bony  seeds  of  ivheat 
thief.  Note  the  two  tiny  white  spots  on 
the  tear  end.  Magnified. 

tiny  white  tubercles  on  the  prominent 
scar.  Wheat  thief  seeds  are  all  too  com¬ 
mon  an  impurity  in  seed  wheat,  rye  and 
occasionally  in  uncleaned  Timothy  and 
Alsike.  ALBERT  A.  HANSEN 


Picking  Cucumbers  When 
Wet 

On  page  1157,  I  noticed  an  article  on 
picking  cucumbers  when  the  dew  is  on. 
Last  year  I  had  a  nice  little  patch  of  cu¬ 
cumbers.  As  it  rained  a  lot,  I  was  delayed 
in  hoeing  and  weeding,  so  one  day  in  the 
rain  I  pulled  weeds  and  hoed  them.  Any¬ 
time  when  I  could  I  picked  them  when 
wet,  and  had  a  nice  lot  of  cucumbers. 
I  feel  that  picking  wet  did  them  no  harm. 
I  always  cut,  not  pinch  the  cucumbers 
from  the  vine.  I  say  if  any  man  wants 
to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  work  let 
him.  There  are  plenty  who  like  to  stay 
in  bed.  h.  w.  t. 

Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 


Swiss  Farm  Colonies  in  this 
Country 

Are  there  colonies  of  Swiss  farmers  in 
the  Eastern  States,  and,  if  so,  where  are 
they?  c.  D. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  should  he  glad  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  knows  of  Swiss  farm  neighborhoods 
here. 


That  Lodged  Clover 

Shortly  after  writing  you  the  weather 
cleared  up  and  five  acres  of  the  Jess 
tangled  mass  were  cut  for  hay.  It  was 
rather  a  messy  job  but  we  combed  out 
something  like  two  tons  per  acre,  still 
leaving  a  considerable  mass  to  be  plowed 
under;  since  cutting  much  wild  growth 
is  coming  up  with  some  Timothy.  We 
expect  to  pasture  this  down  somewhat 
with  young  stock  in  October. 

The  other  eight  acres  were  found  to 
contain  seed,  some  heads  shelling  as  high 
as  90-odd  grains.  So  the  mower  was 
again  used  and  after  much  eyestrain  and 
clogging,  due  to  getting  off  swath  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  cutting  this  also.  This  was  a 
much  heavier  growth,  still  we  used  the 
dump  rake  to  aid  in  bunching  although 
it  was  a  rather  rough  job.  We  have  not 
thrashed  as  yet  but  shall  some  time  in 
September.  We  expect  to  spread  the 
straw  on  the  young  wheat.  I  may  re¬ 
port  after  hulling.  h.  R. 

Ohio. 


They  used  Ethyl 
on  this  world’s  record 
non-stop  run 


IN  a  test  recently  conducted  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California, 
a  tractor  completed  a  world’s  record  non-stop 
run  of  408  hours.  It  ran  continuously  over 
rough  ground,  doing  average  farm  work,  under 
average  conditions,  for  seventeen  days. 

The  test  was  a  co-operative  one  between  the 
University  and  the  manufacturer  of  the  tractor. 
The  fuel  used  was  Ethyl  Gasoline. 

Have  you  tried  it?  Start  using  Ethyl  today. 
It  saves  time,  money  and  equipment. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  25  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  56  Church  St.,  Toronto, 
Canada.  36  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  London, 
England. 


GASOLINE 

©  E.  G.  C.  1929 
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/  Sold  My 
Business  to 
Become  a 

WATKINS 

Dealer! 

-—Nov)  1  own  my  home 
——Have  a  good  bank  account 
—A  fine  business  car 
—A  dandy  pleasure  car 

I  ONLY  WISH  I  HAD  DONE 
IT  SOONER 

Wilson  Averages 

$60.00 

a  Week 

SUPPLYING 
FARM  TRADE 

Several  established 
routes  open 


F.  E.  WILSON,  Mass. 

(Address  on  Request) 


Up  to  1908  I  worked  in  a  grocery  store, 
at  $14.00  a  week.  In  1908  I  opened  up  a 
meat  business  of  my  own,  and  stayed  in  it 
until  1914,  when  I  took  a  Watkins  Contract. 
I  only  wish  that  I  had  made  the  change 
sooner. 

My  Watkins  business  enabled  me  to  pay 
for  a  fine  home,  a  car  for  business  and  one  for 
pleasure.  I  have  some  good  investments  in 
stocks,  and  I  also  own  a  clean  stock  of  goods. 
I  personally  do  not  know  of  any  business 
Lthat  will  bring  such  splendid  results. 


You  do  not  need  capital  or 
experience.  This  mighty  ten 
million  dollar  Company  will 
back  you — but  you  must  be  a 
man  of  good  habits,  honest 
and  ambitious  to  get  ahead. 

Long -Established  Farm 
Users  Will  WelcomeYou 

Ii:  you  want  success  like  this 

Mail  Coupon  at  Once 


I  I  would  like  to  know  how  Wilson  did  it. 
,  Send  me  complete  information  free. 


I  Your  Name. 


Address . . . . ..... 


I 

The  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY 
i/  230  Johnson  Ave.,  Newark,  N.“J.j 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


LIFETIME 

GUARANTEE 


ALL 

SIZES 
AND  STYLES 
MACNETO 


EQUIPPED 


300,000  In  Use  All  Over  the  World 

A  wonderful  engine  for  the  home, 

farm,  shop  or  mill.  The  cheapest  reliable 
power  for  pumping:,  feed  grinding,  shelling, 
sawing,  creani  separating,  churning  and 
similar  work.  Put  one  to  work  on  your  farm 
and  watch  it  pay  for  itself. 

A*k  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 


PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

'T'HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
JL  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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■  A  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Dlrect(  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lo west -priced ,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
llumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Tractor  Drive  Stump  Puller 
easily  fits  any  type  tractor.  One 
man  operation.  Lowest-cost 
work.  3  yr.  guar,  on  castings. 
Also  Hand  and  Horse  Power 
Pullers.  Write  TODAY. 

HERCULES  MFC.  COMPANY 

4i<  Ct  Contorvillp.  I». 


COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS,  S 1 .  1  S  lb. 

Knitting  Yarns  a.t  barpftdD-  Samples  b  lU’.L,. 

H.  Bartlett  Mtr.  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Events  of  the  Week 

(  DOMESTIC. — The  seaplane  NC-9172 
Sept.  19,  became  the  first  flying  court 
room,  and  the  Brooklyn  Homicide  Court 
sat  1,200  feet  above  Coney  Island. 
William  H.  Alexander,  defendant,  charged 
with  manslaughter,  piloted  the  ship. 
Alexander  was  demonstrating  that  he  was 
not  reckless  when  he  crashed  into  a  crowd 
of  bathers  at  Coney  Island  and  killed  two 
children.  Mildred  Jabowsky  and  Mayer 
Kessler.  He  explained  how  he  had  been 
caught  in  a  fog  bank  and  had  eased  down 
to  a  spot  of  water  he  discerned  through  the 
mist.  On  touching  the  water  at  minimum 
speed,  55  miles  an  hour,  he  said,  he  saw 
bathers  and  headed  his  machine  toward 
a  rock  jetty.  But  a  lifeguard  pole  caught 
the  struts  of  a  wing  and  hurled  the  plane 
upside  down  upon  the  beach. 

After  accomplishing  one  of  the  most 
difficult  feats  in  the  history  of  aviation — 
the  transfer  at  the  height  of  10,000  feet 
of  a  mechanic  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
a  partially  disabled  plane — the  endurance 
plane  Buffalo  Evening  News,  being  piloted 
over  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  airport  by  Jack 
Little  and  Merle  Moltrup.  was  forced  to 
descend  Sept.  19,  when  the  hose  of  the 
refueling  plane  smashed  into  the  vertical 
fin.  The  plane  had  been  aloft  approxi¬ 
mately  198  hours,  despite  adverse  wea¬ 
ther. 

Three  men  were  killed  near  Tulare, 
S.  D.,  Sept.  19,  when  their  airplane  failed 
to  come  out  of  an  attempted  loop  and  fell 
from  an  altitude  of  about  2,000  feet.  Those 
killed  were  Sylvester  Clegberg  of  Avon, 
Ill.,  pilot,  and  Roy,  30  and  Floyd,  32, 
sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  MacNeil  of 
Tulare. 

Ten  men  and  eight  women  perished, 
47  persons  were  seriously  injured  and 
scores  of  others  were  hurt  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  in  a  fire  and  subsequent  panic  Sept. 
20  in  the  Study  Club,  one  of  Detroit’s 
leading  cabarets  and  night  clubs,  situated 
an  the  heart  of  the  downtown  district. 
According  to  city  officials  there  were  no 
‘fire-escapes  and  most  of  the  windows  had 
been  boarded  tightly  to  prevent  the  sounds 
of  early  morning  revelry  from  being  heard 
outside.  When  the  panic-stricken  patrons, 
dancing  and  dining  on  the  second  floor, 
sought  to  escape  by  the  main  stairway 
they  were  confronted  by  a  barrier  of 
(flames.  They  turned  then  to  the  only 
other  means  of  egress,  a  dressing  room 
and  a  rest  room  for  women.  In  these  two 
small  spaces  were  found  most  of  the  dead, 
dying  and  seriously  injured. 

Charles  Folsom,  20,  and  Seth  Baughn. 
15,  were  killed  Sept.  201  when  an  airplane 
piloted  by  Folsom  went  into  a  tail  spin 
at  a  height  of  200  feet  and  crashed  on  a 
farm  seven  miles  southwest  of  Henderson, 
Ind.  Baughn  was  idly  examining  the 
plane,  it  was  said,  when  Folsom,  an  in¬ 
experienced  flyer,  offered  to  give  him  a 
ride. 

Arthur  Schreiber,  22  year  old  Portland 
youth  who  flew  the  Atlantic  as  a  stowaway 
on  the  plane  Yellow  Bird,  was  probably 
fatally  injured  at  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Sept.  22  in  an  automobile  accident  on  the 
Newburyport  Turnpike.  Five  passengers 
in  the  same  machine,  all  residents  of  Port¬ 
land,  were  also  injured. 

Sept.  22,  fire  in  the  Club  Richman, 
West  5Gth  St..  New  York,  caused  heavy 
loss  to  the  club  and  to  apartments  above 
it.  Damage  is  said  to  amount  to  $100,000. 

Twenty  men  and  one  woman  were 
hauled  to  safety  in  the  breeches  buoy  over 
a  raging  sea  from  the  deck  of  the  Swed¬ 
ish  steamer  Carl  Gerhard,  stranded  off 
Kill  Devil  Hill,  N.  C.,  Sept.  23.  The 
woman  was  Mrs.  Ethel  Adehard  wife  of 
First  Mate  Adehard,  and  it  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  she  had  been  in  a  shipwreck  and 
escape  without  injury.  The  Gerhard, 
loaded  with  plaster  rock  from  Quebec  and 
bound  for  Tampa,  was  driven  ashore  in 
a  severe  northeast  gale. 

Three  persons  are  dead  in  Santa  Fe 
County,  N.  M.,  25  or  more  dwellings  are 
standing  in  water  in  the  north  end  of 
Albuquerque  and  30  buildings  are  flooded 
in  Bernalillo,  Sandoval  County,  in  the 
wake  of  unprecedentlv  heavy  equinoctial 
rains  in  New  Mexico.  Sept.  23.  It  is  feared 
that  San  Marcial,  N.  M.,  which  rcently 
was  destroyed  by  a  flood  and  now  is  being 
rebuilt,  is  in  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the 
disaster. 

Three  men  were  killed  when  a  Western 
Canada  Airways  plane  fell  into  Lake 
Manitoba,  120  miles  north  of  Winnipeg, 
Sept.  22.  reported  Sept.  23.  The  dead  are 
George  McKee,  Toronto,  pilot ;  Arthur 
Reach,  Winnipeg,  engineer,  and  Arthur 
Hunt  Chute.  Wolfville.  N.  S.  Mr.  Chute, 
a  writer  was  ou  the  way  to  Churchill  and 
the  Peace  River  Country,  to  obtain  ma¬ 
terial  for  magazine  articles.  Foggy  wea¬ 
ther  was  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

Firemen  were  imperiled  by  exploding 
films,  molten  glass  and  high  tension  elec¬ 
tric  wires  Sept.  24  while  fighting  flames 
that  wrecked  three  large  studios  of  the 
Consolidated  Film  Corporation’s  plant  on 
the  Palisades  at  Fort  Lee.  N.  J.  The  loss 
was  estimated  at  $150,000. 

A  shoving  crowd,  trying  to  get  into  a 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  store  that  was  holding 
a  sale  of  women’s  coats  and  dresses  for 
$1  each  Sept.  24  shattered  the  windows 
in  the  store’s  vestibule  and  injured  about 
15  persons  painfully,  hut  not  seriously, 
who  were  pushed  through  the  glass. 

One  workman  was  killed,  another  was 
fatally  injured  and  a  third,  as  well  as  a 
patrolman  who  had  sought  to  rescue  them, 
was  overcome  by  gas  escaping  into  a  man¬ 
hole  at  Second  Avenue  near  .Seventeenth 
St..  New  York  City,  Sept..  24. 

Governor  Larson  of  New  Jersey  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  Sept.  24,  with  the 
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trend  taken  by  the  investigation  of  the 
State  Audit  and  Survey  Commission 
which  began  inquiries  as  to  why  the  State’ 
Capitol  annex  at  Trenton,  originally  plan¬ 
ned  to  cost  $500,000,  had  now  caused  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  $3,000,000  and  was 
still  uncompleted.  Governor  Larson  had 
suggested  the  survey  in  his  inaugural 
message. 


the  hrst  degree  were  handed  up  to  Judge 
Levine^ in  General  Sessions  New  York 
Sept.  25,  against  three  persons  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  theft  Sept.  20.  of  $512  000 
m  bonds  from  R.  V.  Iliseoe  &  Co.,  brokers 
at  111  Broadway.  All  but  $50,000  of  the 
bonds  were  recovered  from  a  lower  east 
side  parcel  post  box  Sept.  23,  after  17- 
year-old  Milton  Alter,  a  messenger  for 
the  brokerage,  who  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  bonds,  and  his  friend,  19-year- 
old  David  Schwartzberg  of  35  Ridge  St 
had  confessed  to  plotting  the  theft  with 
Carl  Forman,  now  being  sought  as  a 
fugitive. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Despite  President 
Hoover’s  plea  for  strict  government  econ¬ 
omy,  expenses  of  the  various  government 
branches  in  the  first  two  months  of  the 
UoO  fiscal  year  exceeded  those  for  the 
same  period  last  year  by  $21,095,000. 
figures  made  public  by  the  Treasury 
Sept.  18  showed  that  in  .Tilly  and  August 
year’  tbe  department  spent 
$-j^>v:412,454,  as  compared  with  $348,317, 
loO  in  the  same  time  last  year.  The  total 
government  expenditures  which  must  be 
paid  out  of  ordinary  receipts,  however 
showed  a  decrease  of  $26,663,433  to 
$£>60,550,360.  This  was  attributed  to  a 
i eduction  of  $36,000,000  in  sinking  fund 
requirements.  An  additional  $100,000,000 
of  bonds,  which  were  purchased  for  the 
sinking  fund  after  September  1,  offset 
the  decrease,  but  will  not  show  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  until  the  next  statement  is  issued. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  spent 
$32,389,000  in  July  and  August,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $3,000,000 ;  the  Department  of 
Commerce  increased  its  expenditures  bv 
$1,600,000  to  $7,607,000;  the  Veteran’s 
Bureau  by  $4,000,000  to  $73,577,000,  and 
the  independent  offices  and  establish¬ 
ments  by  $900,000  to  $6,652,000.  In 
addition,  the  District  of  Columbia  ex¬ 
penses  increased  by  $1,000,000,  and  un¬ 
classified  items  by  $525,000. 

President  Hoover  Sept.  19  issued  a 
proclamation  recommending  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  week  of  Oct.  6  as  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Week. 


tAu  American  plane  recently  sent  to 
Norway  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
a  Norwegian  whaling  expedition  in  the 
Arctic,  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
been  informed  by  Marquard  H.  Lund, 
Commercial  Attache  at  Oslo.  This  is  the 
first  time  an  aircraft  has  been  used  in 
that  region  for  such  purposes.  The  motor 
is  of  220-horsepower,  and  with  a  full 
load  of  gasoline  it  is  expected  that  the 
plane  can  stay  in  the  air  30  hours.  It 
will  be  equipped  with  pontoons  and  skis. 

Charging  that  the  Navy  Department 
for  some  years  has  shown  antagonism  to 
the  Navy  Yards  and  a  corresponding 
favoritism  to  private  shipyards  in  the 
awarding  of  contracts,  Representative 
Loring  M.  Black  of  New  York  demanded 
Sept.  20  that  the  inquiry  into  the  ship¬ 
building  lobby  in  Washington  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  a  search  of  the  cause  for  this  situa¬ 
tion.  If  the  investigation  now  being 
made  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  does  not  thor¬ 
oughly  expose  this  phase  of  the  activities 
of  the  private  shipbuilding  interests,  Rep¬ 
resentative  Black  said,  Congress  should 
petition  President  Hoover  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  accountants  to  go  over  the 
Navy  Department’s  records  of  the  costs 
of  building  cruisers  and  other  naval  craft 
since  1920. 

Inquiry  by  the  Senate  Naval  Investi¬ 
gating  Committee  into  the  activities  of 
William  B.  Shearer  at  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  of  1927,  was  featured  Sept.  23  by 
three  major  developments.  Samuel  W. 
Wakeman.  vice-president  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  testified  before 
the  committee.  A  letter  written  by 
Shearer  to  Wakeman  on  Jan.  30.  1928,  in 
which  the  former  took  credit  for  the  pass¬ 
age  by  Congress  of  a  hill  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  eight  10.000-ton  cruisers  was 
called  “shocking”  by  Senator  Allen,  who 
produced  it.  Senator  Shortridge,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  shid  he  would  urge 
a  separate  and  sweeping  investigation  in¬ 
to  lobbying  at  Washington  as  a  result  of 
revelations  made  at  the  present  inquiry 
in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  Like  all  who  have 
preceded  him  and  who  had  knowledge  of 
Shearer’s  employment.  Wakeman  insisted 
throughout  that  the  big  navy  pi’opagan- 
dist  was  to  do  nothing  but  “observe  and 
report.” 

Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  arr''0e," 
at  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana  Sept.  '-■>• 
adding  to  his  feats  the  accomplishment  ot 
a  new  airmail  line,  bringing  the  north¬ 
eastern  coast  of  South  America  closer  to 
the  United  States  by  14  days  than  here¬ 
tofore.  The  new  extension  of  the  airmail 
took  Lindbergh  from  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  its  former  southerly  terminus  in 
the  West  Indies,  over  the  Leeward  anu 
Windward  Islands  and  down  the  South 
American  coast  for  a  total  of  1.920  air 
miles.  The  arrival  at  Paramaribo  com¬ 
pleted  a  2,595-mile  journey  since  Lind¬ 
bergh  took  off  from  Miami,  Fla..,  Sept,  -j- 
Col.  Lindbergh  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife. 


The  only  war  we  can  think  of  just  now 
that  would  help  this  country  much  would 
be  a  war  between  the  corn  borers  and  the 
potato  bugs. — Kay  Features. 
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|  A  BUICK  with  20,000  miles  behind  it 

i  -  i 

j  is  a  BUICK  20,000  miles  young  ] 


Here  is  a  secret  of  motor  car  buying  which  thousands 
of  discriminating  men  and  women  know,  and  which 
other  thousands  are  learning  with  each  passing  year— 

You  can  get  jar  greater  value ,  as  well  as  jar  greater 
motoring  enjoyment ,  in  a  Bui  ck  which  has  given  a  jew 
thousand  miles  oj  service  than  in  many  ordinary  new 
cars  oj  comparable  price. 

Buick  provides  so  much  more  power,  speed,  stam¬ 
ina,  and  all  the  fine  qualities  which  motorists  desire 
that  there  is  literally  no  comparison.  .  .  .  And  ten  — or 
twenty— or  even  fifty  thousand  miles  — are  merely  the 
prelude  to  Buick’ s  career  of  service,  as  you  can  readily 
prove  by  noting  the  number  of  Buicks  with  more 
than  100,000  miles  on  the  speedometer. 

A  Buick,  like  a  man  with  a  powerful  foundation  of 
good  health,  has  the  pleasing  capacity  of  remaining 


young  long  after  ordinary  cars  have  begun  to  falter. 

Buick  builds  years  of  service  into  every  car— Buick 
makes  every  part  extra  strong,  that  every  car  may  be 
extra  durable. 

And  so,  when  you  buy  a  Buick  —  one,  two,  or  even  fi  ve 
years  old— you  are  really  buying  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  glorious,  dependable  Buick  miles  .  .  .  miles 
of  the  kind  that  only  Buick  can  give  .  .  .  miles  that 
will  be  more  enjoyable,  as  well  as  more  economical. 

Buy  your  Buick !  And  make  satisfaction  doubly  sure 
by  buying  it  from  a  Buick-Marquette  dealer.  He  has 
a  particularly  wide  assortment.  His  establishment  is 
the  place  in  your  community  to  buy  a  used  car. 

iff 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors 

Canadian  Factories  Corporation  Builders  of 

McLaughlin-Buick,  Oshawa,  Ont.  r  Buick  and  Marquette  Motor  Cars 


when  better  automobiles  are  built 


BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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Here’s  a  low-priced  tire 
that  isn’t  skimped 

IT  IS  easy  to  build  tires  to  sell  at  a  price,  but  to 
build  good  tires  to  sell  at  a  price  is  another  matter. 

Buckeye  tires  are  built  by  Kelly-Springfield 
workmen  under  the  supervision  of  the  same 
engineering  staff  that  has  made  Kelly-Springfield 
the  world  s  most  famous  quality  tire.  They  are 
full  size  and  full  ply,  and  are  made  of  a  grade  of 
material  not  usually  found  in  casings  of  this  price 
class.  They  will  give  service  such  as  you  would 
expect  only  from  a  higher  priced  product. 

“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  one  in  your  town ” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 

1775  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYE  TIRES 

Built  by  Kelly-Springfield 


Salesmen  Wanted 


For  territories  in  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Should  be  between  ag'es  30 
and  50  and  must  have  car  in  which  to 
work  territory.  We  would  particular¬ 
ly  like  farmers  who  have  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  own  work  and  are  above- 
the-average  kind  of  men.  Our  sales¬ 
men  last  fall  and  winter  made  a  lot  of 
money  selling  our  goods  for  spring 
shipment  as  well  as  for  prompt  de¬ 
livery.  This  is  a  good  position  that 
will  pay  you  well.  Write  The  Globe 
Refining  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  giving 
your  record  during  the  past  5  years. 


-Direct  from  Factory 

Giving  better  quality  and 
lower  prices  for  the  past  40 
yearshasmade  my  business 


the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Over  one  million 


A  world  - 

A  customers  save  money  buy- 
f  ing  from  Jim  Brown.  High 
[  quality  Farm  fence  for  fB 

i  Less  than  I’/ic  per  Running  Foot  K 
\  Also  rock  bottom  factory  prices  H 
|  on  Poultry  Fence,  Gates,  Net-  ■■ 
I.  ting.  Steel  Posts.  Barb  Wire,  W 
Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Heat-  || 

1 1  ers, Furnaces, Separators. Baby  P 

Lj  f  Chicks.  Brooders,  Tires,  etc.  j| 
I L  Write  for  my  big,  new  21  ^ 

FREE  CATALOG 

5  fU  and  get  my  new  low  factory  freight  \ 
i  |A  paid  prices.  Biggest  savings  in 
Lavl  years!  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour 

Pjjfl  service.  Write  iue  today.  JimBrown. 

myi  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CC. 
iPl  Dept.  4355-ft  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Factory  to  Farm 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Tractor  Speed  Changing 
with  Pickering  Governors 


Tractor  speed  can  be  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  while  the  motor  is  running— if 
your  tractor  is  equipped  with  a  Pickering 
Governor.  That’s  because  of  the  Pickering 
built-in  Speed  Changer.  It  means  time  and 
money  saved  when  you  change  from  one  job 
to  another. 

Mr.  Leon  Woodhouse  of  Hammondsport, 
N.  Y.,  writes  :  "I  think  the  Speed  Changer  is 
great  for  threshing  and  mowing  in  hilly 
country.” 

The  built-in  Speed  Changer  is  only  one 
advantage  of  a  Pickering  Governor  on  your 
tractor. 

Others  are  steady,  smooth  power  (20  to 
25%  more),  no  engine  racing,  considerably 
reduced  fuel  bills,  (3  to 
5  gallons  saved  a  day). 

Pickering  Governors 
are  built  for  McCormick- 
Deering,  Iluber  “Super 
Four,”  Twin  City,  Hart- 
Parr,  Rumely  “Oil  Pull,” 
Minneapolis,  Fordson  and 
all  others. 

Clip  coupon  for  free  pamphlet 
which  tells  how  Pickering  Gover¬ 
nors  put  pep  and  power  into  your 
tractor  and  take  out  wear  and 
tear  and  expense. 

The  Pickering  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn.  ■ 

Send  me  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  TON.  J 


Name 


I  Address  . . .  | 

.  I 


I  Tractor 


One-Nan  Saw  Mill- 


LESS 

THAN 


Makes  lumber , shingles , cross  ties  ,f  ence 
posts,  laths,  fruit  and  vegetable  crates  , 
and  boxes,  dimension  blanks  for  furniture, 
etc.  Splits  blocks  into  firewood.  Needed  by 
farmers,  timber  owners, 

contractors.  Pays  for  itself 
in  a  week,  or  on  one  job. 
Guaranteed.  Sold  directfrom 
factory .  W  rite  today  for Spec- 
ial  Offer  and  Free  Book  “How 
To  Make  Lumber.” 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 
BOX  122-B  PLEASANT  HILL,  MO. 


Far  Pastures 

Part  II 

“Well  Dave,  it  looks  as  if  you  were 
going  berrying  this  morning  before  it  gets 
hot,”  and  Dave  bewildered  looked  down 
and  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  he 
was  carrying  the  pail  from  which  he  had, 
watered  the  hens.  “Why- — I  guess — why 
— yes — of  course  I  am,”  he  stammered. 

"Here's  a  good  bush,  come  on  over  and 
help  me  pick  it.  They’re  nice  and  sweet, 
good-sized  too  and  then  we  can  talk. 
Haven’t  seen  you  to  talk  to  you  since 
school  let  out.  Have  you  got  the  haying 
all  finished?” 

“All  except  a  little  swamp  hay,”  Dave 
answered,  “I  was  raking  on  that  last 
night.” 

John  Murdock  chuckled,  “And  judging 
from  your  expression  hating  it  too,  I’ll  be 
bound.  Well,  I  used  to  hate  it  myself, 
those  big  tough  bogs  to  rake  around  and 
the  soft  mud  and  yellow  jackets,  stubs 
and  snakes,  I’ve  never  been  any  too  fond 
of  snakes.  The  swamp  is  a  hot  poky  place 
this  time  of  the  year.  I  remember  one 
year,”  and  he  chuckled  again,  “I  got  so 
sick  of  it  all  I  decided  to  run  away.  We 
have  even  more  swamp  than  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings  has,  and  I  got  so  I’d  feel  sick  at 
the  mention  of  the  word  swamp.  Well, 
one  night  I  cleared  out  and  went  to  the 
city.  An  uncle  gave  me  a  job  in  his 
grocery  store  and  it  was  fun,  at  first, 
wondering  where  this  and  that  came 
from,  watching  people  and  listening  to 
them  talk.  But  after  a  while  I  was  tired 
of  wondering,  the  hours  were  long  and 
the  work  was  hard.  I  was  tired  of  the 
silly  senseless  chatter  of  the  people  that 
came  into  the  store ;  at  home  the  folks 


dock.  “See  his  ragged  wing,  Dave?  I’ve 
seen  him  every  year  I've  been  up  here  for 
berries ;  look,  lie’s  lighting  in  that  old  oak 
where  he  can  watch  us  as  well  as  keep 
on  a  lookout  for  a  rabbit.  Yes  sir,  lie’s 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  There’s 
another  thing  I  missed  in  the  city — look¬ 
ing  up  at  the  sky, — others  have  told  me 
the  same.  People  don't  seem  to  have  time 
to  look  up  at  the  sky,  they're  so  busy 
rushing  around,  most  of  ’em.  Out  here  we 
have  time  to  look  up,  to  think,  to  dream, 
to  really  live ! 

They  picked  'berries  in  silence  a  few 
minutes  longer  and  then  he  spoke  again. 
“These  berries  will  surely  taste  good  with 
our  milk  to-night,  won’t  they?  And  our 
pails  are  nearly  full,  I’m  ready  to  go,  are 
you?”  So  they  walked  down  the  dusty 
road  together  and  as  they  came  to  the 
cross-roads  they  stopped  involuntarily  and 
looked  at  the  sky  in  silence.  At  length 
the  tall  blue-eyed  man,  with  his  eyes  still 
on  the  bright  sky  said,  “It’s  a  great  day, 
Dave.”  And  tall  blue-eyed  boy  answered, 
“Yes,  Mr.  Murdock,  it’s  a  great  day  !” 

And  Dave  Pratt  says  now  that  it  teas 
a  great  day  in  his  life.  It  marked  an 
important  turning  point,  and  he  always 
has  been  thankful  that  John  Murdock 
helped  him  chose  the  way ;  for  he  has 
never  regretted  his  choice  in  all  the  long 
years  he  has  spent  on  the  farm.  He  still 
lives  on  the  old  Cummings  homestead. 
He  studied  for  the  ministry,  was  ordained 
when  24,  and  took  over  Elder  Barstow’s 
pastorate  in  the  little  country  village  of 
Arnoldsville,  when  the  old  man  became 
too  feeble  'to  keep  on  with  his  work. 
Some  day  if  you  happen  to  be  passing 
through  that  little  place,  you  may  see 
him — a  tall  slim  gray-haired  man,  his 


This  picture  shoics  the  attractive  house  and  grounds  at  Cedar  Lawn  Farm,  in 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. — a  pleasant  place  to  live 


only  talked  when  they  had  something 
worth  while  to  say.  They  wrote  from 
home  that  I  could  home  any  time  I  wanted 
but  they  hoped  that  while  I  stayed  in  the 
city  I’d  have  a  good  time  and  help  my 
unc-le  a  lot.  That  letter  put  me  on  my 
mettle ;  I’d  show  them  that  I  could  make 
good.  But  more  and  more  all  the  things 
that  bothered  me  got  on  my  nerves,  and  I 
began  to  wish  for  a  long  stretch  of  swamp 
hay  and  noisy  crickets — yes,  even  with 
snakes  and  yellow-jackets  included.  Well 
to  make  a  long  story  short  I  stuck  it  out 
for  two  months  after  I  got  that  letter, 
then  I  gave  up,  told  my  uncle  good-by.  col¬ 
lected  my  wages  and  walked  home.  That 
was  the  most  enjoyable  walk  I  ever  took, 
Dave,  and  I’ve  stayed  in  the  country  ever 
since  and  never  once  regretted  my  deci¬ 
sion.  There’s  lots  more  satisfaction  seems 
to  me  living  out  here  in  the  country  than 
in  the  city.  You  find  obstacles  to  happi¬ 
ness  and  contentment  in  either  place. 
There’s  lots  of  jobs  that  come  up  like 
raking  swamp  and  hauling  out  manure 
in  the  Spring  that  we  don’t  like  to  do  at 
the  time,  but  still  we  feel  a  heap  better 
after  they  are  done  and  out  of  the  way. 
It’s  because  we’ve  done  our  work  and  our 
conscience  is  clear  I  guess. 

“By  the  way,  Dave,  Mr.  Cummings  was 
telling  down  at  the  store  the  other  night 
what  a  lot  he  thought  of  you.  You  know 
we  Yankees  arn’t  very  demonstrative  and 
he  and  bis  wife  arn’t  any  exceptions  to 
the  rule — neither  one  is  any  hand  to 
speak  out  and  say  much  but  it’s  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face  that  they’d  be 
all  broken  up  if  it  should  ever  happen 
that  you  should  have  to  go  away  or  any¬ 
thing.  You  know  sometimes  I  think  that 
if  my  folks  had  praised  up  _my  work  a 
little  now  and  then  I  wouldn’t  have  been 
so  keen  about  getting  away  from  the  farm. 
I  see  now  that  they  really  did  care  a 
great  deal,  but  they  were  too  reserved  to 
tell  me.” 

A  big  lump  rose  in  Dave’s  throat  and 
a  great  joy  came  into  his  heart.  He  had 
wondered  many  a  time  whether  the  old 
couple  with  whom  he  had  lived  these  last 
three  years  had  liked  him  or  not.  Shy  and 
undemonstrative  himself,  he  had  never 
asked  for  affection  and  praise  and  had 
never  received  them.  But  he  knew,  oh 
yes,  he  knew  that  if  James  Cummings  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  tell  in  the  village  store 
how  much  he  thought  of  him,  then  he 
really  did  have  a  place  in  their  hearts. 

A  shrill  scream  high  above  tlieir  heads 
caused  them  to  look  up.  A  great  hawk 
hung  in  the  air  above  them ;  as  they 
watched,  his  long  wings  beat  the  air  as  he 
wheeled  and  flew  rapidly  away.  “Hello, 
that’s  old  Tatterwing!”  said  John  Mur¬ 


eyes  as  blue  as  ever,  and  on  his  face  the 
serene  expression  of  one  who  has  dis¬ 
covered  and  experienced  the  joy  of  living. 
— By  Berta  B.  Griffiths,  Connecticut. 


Gravity  Water  Supply 

I  am  planning  a  gravity  water  supply 
on  the  plan  of  a  large  size  cistern,  200 
feet  from  my  house  with  a  fall  of  40  teet 
from  bottom  of  cistern  to  the  highest 
outlet  in  the  house.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  the  200  feet  distance  between  cistern 
and  the  house  to  have  suitable  place  for 
digging  same,  and  to  get  the  fall.  Do  you 
consider  such  a  plan  practical  for  a  water 
supply?  If  so,  what  size  pipe  should  be 
used  between  cistern  and  house  to  get  a 
satisfactory  pressure?  Would  you  advise 
outlet  at  bottom  .of  cistern,  or  siphon? 

West  Virginia  V.  M.  T. 

A  gravity  water  supply  of  this  type  is 
practicable,  and  the  minimum  head  of  40 
feet  will  give  a  good  pressure  at  the 
house  faucets.  When  once  installed  a 
gravity  water  system  is  most  nearly  trou¬ 
ble  free  and  has  the  lowest  upkeep  and 
operation  cost. 

The  question  does  not  state  whether 
the  water  supply  is  to  come  from  a  spring 
above  the  cistern  or  is  to  be  pumped  up 
to  it.  If  the  water  is  to  be  pumped  to  the 
cistern  from  a  well  near  the  buildings  the 
same  pipe  can  he  used  to  carry  water 
from  the  pump  to  the  cistern  and  from 
the  cistern  back  to  the  buildings.  In  this 
case  it  should  be  kept  the  sizeof  the  out¬ 
let  of  the  pump,  usually  one  inch  or  one 
and  one  fourth  inches  in  diameter.  It 
the  water  comes  from  a  spring,  and  the 
pipe  from  the  cistern  to  the  house  is 
used  to  carry  water  to  the  house  only, 
a  one-incli  galvanized  pipe  will  be  satis¬ 
factory.  If  there  is  a  plan  to  use  water 
for  purposes  other  than  household  use,  a 
larger  pipe,  as  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
may  be  used. 

This  pipe  should  come  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  as  it  will  give  less  trouble 
with  this  arrangement  than  if  carried  up 
over  the  side  in  the  form  of  a  siphon.  _  A 
gate  valve  should  be  placed  in  the  line 
immediately  outside  of  the  cistern  to  per¬ 
mit  repairs  on  the  line  if  necessary.  Bank¬ 
ing  the  cistern  with  earth  and  providing 
it  with  a  good  roof  will  prevent  freezing 
in  the  Winter  and  insure  cool,  palatable 
water  in  the  Summer. 

ROBERT  II.  SMITH 


One  reason  it  is  difficult  for  the 
average  family  to  make  permanent  and 
satisfactory  economic  adjustments  is  the 
increasing  necessity  of  some  of  our  more 
expensive  luxuries. — Pliila,  Inquirer, 
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a  four-speed  transmission  —  with  a  power  take-off 
opening  for  operating  farm  machinery.  This  fea¬ 
ture  alone  —  providing  enormous  power  for  pull¬ 
ing  out  of  bad  places,  enabling  you  to  use  the  motor 
for  spraying,  sawing  wood,  filling  silos*  etc. — 
makes  the  new  Utility  Truck  the  logical  choice 
for  farm  usage. 


THE  new  Chevrolet  Six-Cylinder  Utility  Truck 
has  proved  its  superiority  in  every  line  of  busi¬ 
ness —  but  nowhere  has  its  performance  been 
praised  more  highly  than  in  the  farming  commu¬ 
nities.  And  the  reasons  for  this  popularity  are 
easy  to  understand  —  when  you  consider  the  facts. 

Here  are  provided  all  the  outstanding  advantages 
of  a  great  six-cylinder  valve-in-head  engine,  and  any¬ 
one  who  has  used  the  new  Chevrolet  Utility  Truck 
will  tell  you  what  a  really  great  advantage  this  is. 
It  gives  you  more  power — and,  due  to  the  greater 
flexibility  of  six-cylinder  design,  this  increased 
power  is  immediately  available.  Your  motor  “takes 
hold”  the  instant  you  step  on  the  accelerator — en¬ 
abling  you  to  get  out  of  ruts,  holes  and  soft  ground 
before  your  load  has  a  chance  to  “settle.”  You  have 
faster  speed  on  the  highways  —  which  means  more 
trips  per  day.  And  your  motor  is  amazingly  smooth 
—  which  not  only  makes  driving  more  pleasant,  but 
results  in  longer  life  for  the  entire  truck,  due  to 
the  absence  of  destructive  vibration. 

Furthermore,  the  new  Chevrolet  Utility  Truck 
provides,  at  no  extra  cost ,  the  many  advantages  of 


In  addition,  you  have  every  feature  of  Chevrolet’s 
advanced  design  —  such  as  a  full  ball  bearing 
steering  mechanism;  big,  powerful,  non-locking 
4-wheel  brakes;  four  sturdy,  semi-elliptic  shock 
absorber  springs,  set  parallel  to  the  load;  and  extra¬ 
heavy  and  extra-long  channel  steel  frame,  which 
permits  the  mounting  of  big  farm-type  bodies  with¬ 
out  additional  frame  extensions;  and  sturdy,  high- 
quality  construction  in  every  unit. 

And  remember  that  you  not  only  get  this  truck  in 
the  price  range  of  the  four  —  but  that  it  is  just  as 
economical  to  operate  as  a  four-cylinder  truck! 

See  your  Chevrolet  dealer  today.  He  will  gladly 
arrange  your  purchase  for  a  small  down  payment 
and  easy  terms. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  »  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Sedan 
Delivery . 


$ 


Light  Delivery  $  >4  ^ 

Chassis .  4-UU 


1^/2  Ton 
Chassis . 


$545 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory ,  Flint,  Michigan 


1%  Ton  Chassis 
with  Cab . 


650 


•h  *• 


A  SIX  IN  THE  PRICE  RANGE  OF  THE  FOUR! 
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The  New  York  Dahlia  Show 

The  annual  Dahlia  Show  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dahlia  Society  was  on  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Sept.  18-19.  It  was  the 
most  imposing  show  that  has  ever  been 
held  and  was  a  third  larger  than  the  1928 
show.  Many  rare  blossoms  were  exhibited, 
and  they  came  in  by  railroad,  airplane 
and  auto,  making  a  magnificent,  colorful 
display.  The  flowers  shown  ranged  in 
size  from  blooms  as  large  as  cabbages 
down  to  blossoms  as  small  as  dimes.  Many 
of  the  flowers  were  arranged  in  vases; 
others  in  grass  plots,  gardens,  and  gate¬ 
ways.  One  grower  had  the  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  earth  and  made  a  most 
attractive  showing.  A  cactus  type  of 
Dahlia  was  dull  geranium  red,  and  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention,  as  did  a  rare 
flame  pink  flower,  the  back  of  the  petals 
being  a  brighter  shade.  A  new  Dahlia 
called  Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  named  for 
the  inventor  with  his  permission,  was  a 
royal  purple  flower.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  name  them  all,  but  the  varieties, 
sizes  and  shades  made  a  gorgeous  exhibit. 
To  name  the  best  was  a  task  beyond 
expressions,  for  all  were  beautiful.  The 
variations  in  shades  of  color  were  as  slight 
as  in  sewing  silks,  and  ran  from  white 
to  black.  The  pinks  were  delicate  and 
dainty ;  gorgeous  and  flamboyant  from 
(flesh  to  the  deepest  reds  and  a  maroon 
which  was  all  but  black.  If  any  shade 
was  omitted  it  was  not  noticed. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  of  Philadelphia  won 
first  prize  for  the  most  outstanding  ex¬ 
hibit.  Other  first  prizes  were  given  for 
arrangement,  best  flowers,  best  collections, 
etc.,  but  the  judges  with  over  250,000 
flowers  on  display,  worked  early  and  late 
and  at  times  were  bewildered  as  to  choice. 
More  people  have  gone  into  Dahlia  culture 
than  ever  before,  and  there  are  many 
women  making  a  specialty  of  them.  It  is 
estimated  that  for  every  hundred  growers 
of  Dahlias  10  years  ago  today  there  are 
thousands  and  the  exhibits  were  sent  from 
many  faraway  States.  It  is  a  flower  that 
lends  itself  to  cultivation,  and  a  number 
of  new  and  interesting  specimens  were 
on  view.  There  were  other  Autumn 
flowers  shown.  Delphiniums  were  beauti¬ 
ful  and  asters,  marigolds,  Gladioli  and 
Chrysanthemums  added  a  little  variety 
with  their  choice  blooms.  M.  g.  k. 

The  4-H  Club  in  Columbia 
County 

With  the  exception  of  the  town  of 
Copake,  Columbia  County  is  doing  its 
first  year’s  4-H  Club  work.  Under  the 
leadership  of  County  Agent  Ahlen  II. 
Meade,  the  entire  county  has  been  given 
a  chance  to  take  part  in  this  work.  Many 
clubs  have  been  organized  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  most  instances,  are  greatly  in¬ 
terested. 

I  know  of  no  greater  influence  for  good 
among  ''arm  boys  and  girls,  than  this  4-H 
Club,  with  all  the  activities  accompanying 
it.  It  is  sometimes  astonishing  and  often 
discouraging  to  find  parents  so  indifferent 
to  the  work.  Many  show  no  inclination  to 
help.  This  does  not  seen  to  be  because 
of  any  fault  they  can  find  with  the  object 
and  purpose  of  this  work,  but  rather  from 
selfish  reasons,  suc-li  as  “It  takes  too  much 
time  from  their  chores,”  “I  haven’t  the 
time  to  take  them  about,”  or  “I  cannot 
spare  them,  I  need  their  help,”  consider¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  time  that  the  club 
meetings  and  care  of  the  project  take  up. 

When  the  State  is  willing  and  does 
send  able  instructors,  poultry  and  cattle 
experts,  and  arrange  the  demonstrations 
at  convenient  times  and  places,  through¬ 
out  the  county,  it  does  seem  that  a  large 
number  should  attend,  I  find  these  meet¬ 
ings  worth  the  time  and  effort  spent. 

The  county  should  be  proud  of  the 
Copake  Club,  as  it  carried  away  from 
Ithaca,  no  less  than  seven  awards.  Under 
their  capable  leaders  and  interested  par¬ 
ents,  they  have  become  an  ideal  club  and 
represent  a  goal  for  other  clubs  in  the 
county  to  work  for. 

The  Candle-Lighting  Ceremony  was 
held  at  Copake  Grange  Hall  on  July  16th, 
and  this  club  very  ably  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  entertain  and  reflected  the 
ability  of  their  leaders.  At  the  close  of 
the  program  the  local  leader  of  each  club 
present,  lighted  his  or  her  candle  from 
the  candle  of  the  county  leader  whose 
candle  had  been  lighted  by  the  Copake 
representatives,  who  had  received  the 
light  at  Ithaca.  A  hoy  and  girl  were  chosen 
from  each  club  to  take  the  light  from  their 


local  leader.  Let  us  hope  that  this  sym¬ 
bol  was  understood  and  appreciated  by  all 
who  took  part  in  it  and  that  the  candle 
bearers  and  local  leaders  of  each  club 
really  carried  the  light  and  the  spirit  of 
the  organization  back  to  their  own  little 
corner  in  this  great  National  movement 
and  passed  it  on  to  all  4-H  boys  and  girls. 

T.  L. 


A  Warning  to  Bee  Keepers 

After  a  heavy  thunderstorm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  June  19  of  this  year,  Mr.  Wm. 
Clark  decided  to  go  out  to  Lawson,  a 
suburb,  where  he  keeps  his  bees,  to  look 
over  a  hive  which  he  had  placed  there 
under  a  tree.  To  his  surprise  he  found 
the  bees  flying  around,  and,  upon  inves¬ 
tigating,  learned  that  lightning  had  struck 
the  tree  and  bounded  onto  the  hive,  pierc¬ 
ing  the  copper-covered  lid,  the  comb  honey 
super  hood  chamber  and  body  of  hive, 
and  finding  its  way  to  the  ground  through 
the  bottom  board.  About  two  quarts  of 
bees  were  killed  and  the  wings  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  were  burned.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  the  queen  was  not  injured  and  con¬ 
tinued  laying. 


Fine  Seedlings  From 
Crossed  Pollen 

Every  man  who  ever  cherished  a  seed¬ 
ling  must  be  interested  in  the  existence  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Testing  Association 
which  held  its  eleventh  annual  meeting  in 
Jordan  Hall  of  the  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
This  organization  is  the  long-needed  in¬ 
termediary  between  horticulturist  and 


nurseryman.  Here  is  brought  the  apple 
that  grew  on  a  tree  sprung  from  seed, 
with  only  one  known  parent,  as  well  as 
the  scientifically  crossed  seedling  brought 
forward  by  the  experiment  stations.  And 
here  meet  the  people  who  know  apples, 
pears,  plums,  grapes,  and  cherries,  not 
only  to  admire  the  fruit  but  to  taste  it, 
to  judge  of  its  marketable  value,  its  ship¬ 
ping  qualities,  all  characteristics  that 
make  a  fruit  popular. 

Some  of  the  entries  proved  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  and  taste  than  others.  It 
is  these  which  concern  the  public  as  a 
possible  future  buyer,  as  well  as  the 
nurseryman.  All  fruits  originating  at  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  are  for 
sale  by  the  New  York  Fruit  Testing  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Geneva,  N.  Y.  as  sponsors  for  the 
experiment  undertaken  in  its  behalf  by 
the  Geneva  Station.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  no  fruit  is  offered  by  the 
association  until  it  has  been  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  several  years  in  New  York 
State. 

The  assembly  room  in  which  this  fruit 
is  displayed  is  large  and  high,  with  a  shelf 
running  around  its  walls,  tables  in  front 
of  the  platform,  and  chairs  filling  up  the 
central  space.  A  hundred  people,  both 
men  and  women,  met  here  this  year. 

The  first  exhibit  upon  the  long  shelf  is 
of  plums.  The  Albion,  a  cross  of  Golden 
Drop  and  Grand  Duke,  a  very  large,  firm, 
blue  plum,  would  make  a  good  late  variety 
for  shipping.  There  is  also  a  basket  of 
the  Imperial  Epineuse,  a  French  plum  of 
the  prune  type,  shading  into  reddish  pur¬ 
ple.  These  were  imported  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  but  the  trees  grow  well  in  the  East, 
the  fruit  well  flavored,  without  being  sour. 
Housewives  would  like  to  can  Epineuse. 

Dr.  J.  I,.  Goodale  of  Boston.  Mass,  has 
offered  an  apple  from  a  seedling  whose 
parents  were  Delicious  and  Deacon  Jones, 
which  was  orginated  by  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  It  is  one  of  many  cross¬ 
ings  with  these  two  pollens,  and  is  named 
Orleans.  Delicious  does  not  grow  to  be 
very  large  here  in  New  York  State,  and 
the  Station  wished  an  apple  similar  to 
Delicious  which  would  attain  large  size. 
Orleans  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the 
parents,  retaining  the  Deacon  Jones  green 
with  the  color  of  Delicious  on  its  cheeks, 
and  the  rich  taste  of  Delicious.  It  is  said 


to  keep  in  common  storage  six  weeks 
longer. 

An  exhibit  from  the  Central  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada,  was  offered 
by  Prof.  Macoun,  Dominion  Horticul¬ 
turist.  There  were  30  kinds  of  these 
apples  shown,  and  all  crossed  by  nature, 
or  open-pollen,  seedlings  of  the  McIntosh. 
Three  fine  varieties  have  resulted  from 
this  experiment,  Pedro,  MaCross,  and 
Melba,  which  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
peak  of  excellence,  to  have  out-McIntoshed 
McIntosh,  Melba  is  a  light-colored  apple 
with  the  stripes  running  to  yellow  instead 
of  red  as  in  the  parent.  Professor  Macoun 
was  a  speaker  at  the  meeting. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  is  trying 
to  originate  something  more  hardy  than 
has  been  available  so  far.  It  was  notice¬ 
able  that  the  samples  in  this  exhibit  were 
hardly  ripe,  not  very  large,  and  lacking 
in  gay  coloring. 

Several  plates  of  Early  McIntosh  were 
exhibited  from  different  sections.  Most 
interesting  are  the  crossings  made  by  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  between 
McIntosh  and  Deacon  Jones.  Pollen  is  an 
unknown  quantity.  The  same  pollen  does 
not  always  produce  the  same  apple,  but 
something  very  different.  Several  sister 
apples  emerged  from  the  same  cross, 
namely  Orleans,  Medina,  and  Sweet  De¬ 
licious.  It  seems  impossible  to  believe 
that  Ben  Davis  pollen  crossed  with  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  would  produce  an  apple  like  Cort¬ 
land,  an  improved  McIntosh  desirable  for 
late  keeping,  and  a  good  shipper.  It  is 
credible  that  Yellow  Transparent  crossed 
with  McIntosh,  would  result  in  Early 
McIntosh,  ripening  a  week  or  10  days 
after  Yellow  Transparent,  but  hanging 
on  the  tree  as  well  as  the  fruit  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  itself. 

Lloyd  George  and  Newburgh  were  the 
new  raspberries.  lied  raspberries  were 
exhibited  that  were  harvested  in  1929, 


and  which  were  kept  frozen.  They  rattled 
out  of  the  box  in  perfect  condition.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  such  berries  will  stand 
up  long,  but  for  immediate  consumption 
or  for  cooking  and  canning,  they  are  as 
good  as  the  fresh  picked  fruit.  The  new 
Clermont  strawberry  was  recommended  by 
the  station,  and  the  Seneca  cherry,  which 
ripens  two  weeks  earlier  than  Black 
Tartarian,  and  is  purple  black,  with  juicy 
flesh,  and  a  rich  sweet  flavor. 

Two  extra  early  green  grapes  Avere  ex¬ 
hibited  which  were  sanctioned  by  the 
station.  The  Portland  has  bunches  larger 
than  any  other  early  green  grape,  in  fact 
quite  equal  to  the  Niagara.  The  vine  is 
said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  growth  of 
foliage.  Golden  Muscat  was  also  shoAvn, 
though  not  so  well  ripened,  being  a  very 
late  grape.  Fredonia,  the  very  early  black 
grape,  ripens  three  weeks  earlier  than 
Concord.  Its  parents  were  Champion  and 
Lucile. 

Oriole  and  Marigold  peaches  named  and 
originated  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  have  been  tried  out  in  northern 
orchards,  and  now  are  shown  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  New  York  Station.  This 
brings  us  to  the  nectarines,  or  fuzzless 
peaches.  This  fruit  is  little  grown  in  New 
York  State  on  account  of  the  curculio, 
which  is  however,  easily  controlled  by 
spraying.  The  New  York  Experiment 
Station  is  interested  in  breeding  better 
nectarines,  which  to  the  peach  lover  have 
sacrificed  much  of  the  peach  texture  when 
taking  on  the  plum  skin. 

A  fine  exhibit  of  hazelnuts  groAvn  on 
the  experimental  farm  were  very  popular 
with  members  of  the  association.  Eight  ox- 
ten  varities,  twenty  plates  of  them,  were 
shown. 

Any  fruit  grower  in  any  part  of  the 
world  may  become  a  member  of  the  fruit 
testing  organization  by  paying  a  member¬ 
ship  fee  of  one  dollar  and  signing  the 
by-laAvs.  All  members  whose  dues  are  paid 
will  be  given  a  free  premium  on  request. 

AIRS.  F.  H.  UNGER 


Landlady  :  '  “And  how  do  you  feel 
now?”  Lodger:  “Just  terrible.  I  feel  as 
if  I  was  going  to  die.”  Landlady  :  “Well, 
you  can’t  die  here;  this  is  the  living- 
room.” — Everybody’s  W eekly. 


Lightning  Struck  This  Beehive  Where  the  Young  Lady  Is  Pointing 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

September  is  the  birthday  month  of 
National  Grange  Master  Louis  J.  Taber. 
He  celebrated  his  birthday  last  year  witli 
the  addition  of  a  nexv  Gi-ange  State  to 
the  fold  and  this  year  he  repeats  that 
kind  of  a  celebration.  North  Carolina  is 
the  nexvest  Grange  State  and  one  mere 
star  has  been  added  to  the  Grange  fla,r 
When  the  63d  annual  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  is  called  to  order  at  Seat¬ 
tle.  Wash.,  in.  November,  Noi-th  Carolina 
will  be  represented  in  the  delegate  body. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Grange  was 
organized  the  last  week  in  September  at 
the  city  of  Raleigh.  National  Master 
Taber  was  in  charge  of  the  ceremony. 
During  the  past  few  months  a  vigorous 
campaign  of  organization  has  been  going- 
on  in  North  Carolina,  with  Fred  Brenek- 
man,  Washington  representative,  in 
charge,  and  there  are  now  more  than  20 
subordinate  Granges  in  operation  in  this 
progressive  Southern  State.  Two  Po- 
monas  have  also  been  organized. 

Other  Southern  States  are  now  seek¬ 
ing  admission  to  the  Grange  family  and 
it  seems  likely  that  National  Master 
Taber  may  be  able  to  have  another  birth¬ 
day  celebration  xvith  one  or  more  nexv 
Gi-ange  States  in  1930.  In  fact  South 
Carolina  farmers  are  seeking  to  have  the 
National  Grange  hold  its  annual  session 
in  that  State  in  the  near  future.  The 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  South  and  the 
farm  papei-s  ai-e  giving  their  cordial  sup¬ 
port  to  the  movement  to  establish  the 
Grange  in  the  Southern  States,  Avhere 
early  in  the  history  of  the  order  the  or¬ 
ganization  flourished.  In  fact  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  history  of  the  Grange  some 
of  the  largest  Gi-ange  memberships  Avere 
in  the  South. 

November  13-22  is  the  period  Avhen  the 
National  Gi-ange  will  hold  its  63d  annual 
session  in  Seattle.  It  is  17  years  since 
the  National  Grange  met  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  last  meeting  in  that 
State  being  held  at  Spokane  in  1912.  A 
class  of  3,000  for  the  Seventh  Degree  is 
promised  by  the  Washington  members. 
Washington.  Oregon  and  California  are 
all  sti-ong  Grange  States,  and  there  are 
sevex-al  adjoining  States  where  the  order 
is  also  Avell  established.  A.  S.  Goss  is 
the  present  Master  of  the  Washington 
State  Grange. 

A  special  excursion  train  is  to  be  run 
from  the  eastern  section  of  the  United 
States,  in  charge  of  Leslie  R.  Smith,  sec- 
retary  of  the  National  Grange  executive 
committee. 

The  biennial  election  of  officers  occurs 
at  this  session.  National  Grange  Master 
Taber  is  completing  his  sixth  year  as  pre¬ 
siding  officer  of  the  National  Grange,  he 
having  been  elected  in  November,  1923, 
at  the  Pittsburgh  session.  He  succeeded 
Sherman  J.  Loxvell  of  Nexv  York  State. 
Of  those  Avho  were  voting  delegates  at 
the  Spokane  session  of  1912  from  the  29 
Grange  States,  26  have  since  died,  includ¬ 
ing  Past  State  Master  Willet  II.  Vary, 
and  Mrs.  Vary  of  Nexxr  York  State.  Of 
all  the  delegates  xvho  Avere  present  at  the 
1912  session  there  Avill  be  but  two  at  the 
coming  session.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  (Mor¬ 
ris  of  Colorado.  State  Master  Morris 
has  had  an  exceptionally  long  service  as 
State  Master. 

Secretai-y  Smith  i-epoi-ts  that  already 
over  100  resei-vations  have  been  made  for 
the  coast-to-coast  special  Avhieh  is  to  car¬ 
ry  the  delegates  to  the  National  Grange. 

Of  the  182  members  of  the  last  Maine 
State  Legislature  55  of  them  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grange.  Among  them  were 
the  present  overseer  of  the  Maine  Stale 
Grange,  Harry  B.  Crawford,  and  Past 
State  Lecturer,  Merle  .T.  Harriman. 

Union  Grange  No.  171  of  Billsboro, 
near  the  city  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  recently 
celebrated  its  55th  anniversary  and 
among  those  present  were  four  members 
avIio  had  been  Grangers  for  over  50  years. 
The  principal  speaker  was  Mrs.  Susie 
Jennings,  Ceres  of  the  Nexv  York  State 
Grange. 

The  total  attendance  this  year  at  the 
Mid-Atlantic  conference  of  Grange  of¬ 
ficers,  held  at  State  College,  Pa.,  was  583, 
of  Avhom  62  were  from  New  York  State. 

Adams  Center  Grange  in  Jefferson 
County  has  made  the  largest  net  gain 
of  any  New  York  State  subordinate 
Grange,  in  having  increased  its  roster  by 
95  during  the  past  year. 


Building'  an  Inexpensive 
Cabin 

I  should  like  to  knoxv  how  to  build  a 
cheap,  tlxree-room  cabin  that  will  be 
weathei-proof  and  last.  Will  logs  be  best 
and  cheapest,  and  how  would  I  cure 
them?  How  large  should  they  be?  We 
have  a  woodlot  which  is  on  a  steep,  rocky 
mountain  ;  the  x-oad  is  washed  out.  How 
could  Ave  get  the  Avood  out  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost?  Would  it  be  cheaper  to  build 
the  cabin  of  second-hand  lumber? 

Maine.  MRS.  G.  C.  S. 


Special  Books 


f 


We  offer  for  sale  at  a  special  price 
75  cents  each  the  following : 

We.  by  Charles  Lindgergh,  one 
copy.  ^ 

The  Lone  Eagle,  by  George 
Buchanan  Fife,  two  copies. 
Charles  Lindbergh,  His  Life, 
by  Van  Every  and  Tracy, 
three  copies.  T 

The  Rural  Neav-Yorker,  333  " el 
30th  St.,  New  York. 
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As  We  Go  Along 

On  one  of  those  mountain  roads  in 
Western  Virginia,  where  automobile 
travel  is  heavy,  I  found  an  ex-farmer 
who  now  runs  a  gasoline  and  oil  station, 
and  sells  light  refreshments  and  cigars. 
He  had  lived  on  a  good  farm  nearby  25 
years,  and  expected  to  stay,  having  things 
fixed  up  in  the  convenient  way  one  ar¬ 
ranges  what  he  figures  to  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  farm  home.  But  one  day  a  man  came 
along  who  wanted  that  farm.  The  own¬ 
er  did  not  care  to  sell  and  set  a  price  he 
thought  high,  but  the  other  man  ac¬ 
cepted,  and,  said  my  friend,  “I  reckon 
he  likes  it,  because  he  is  still  there.” 

It  was  a  case  of  a  stranger  who  found 
just  the  farm  he  wanted,  and  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  Perhaps  the  fence 
rows,  free  from  weeds  and  bushes,  the 
gates,  that  hung  and  swung  rather  than 
dragged,  and  the  convenient  buildings  the 
former  owner  had  made  because  he  liked 
to  have  things  so,  had  something  to  do 
with  selling  the  farm  so  quickly. 

My  friend  had  prospered  on  the  farm 
and  was  doing  well  at  his  roadside  filling 
station.  The  road  ahead  was  a  steep 
grade,  and  this  seemed  a  good  spot  to 
rest  for  a  few  minutes,  so  I  leaned 
against  the  counter,  and  between  cus¬ 
tomers,  he  told  me  one  of  his  experiences 
in  earlier  years. 

“One  Spring,”  he  said,  “I  needed  an¬ 
other  horse,  and,  looking  about,  found  a 
woman  who  had  one  for  sale,  but  it  was 
over  at  Nimrod  Hall  by  the  Cow  Pasture 
River.  She  offered  the  horse  for  $80  if 
I  would  go  after  it.  The  distance  around 
the  road  was  long,  so  I  struck  out  over 
the  mountain.  I’d  never  been  lost  on 
those  mountains,  and  reckoned  I  could 
find  my  way  across. 

“After  going  a  couple  of  hours,  getting 
nowhere  and  seeing  no  way  out,  I  conclud¬ 
ed  maybe  I  was  lost.  The  bushes  were 
slapping  me  as  I  rode  through  them,  so  I 
got  off  the  horse  and  tried  walking  ahead 
for  a  time.  But  that  was  worse  yet,  so  I 
mounted  again,  and,  after  another  two 
hours,  came  to  a  tree  stump,  so  reckoned 
somebody  must  have  been  there  some  time. 
Then,  a  little  further  on,  I  found  where 
they'd  been  troughing  wood  down  the 
mountain,  which  looked  more  encourag¬ 
ing  for  getting  out.  It  was  afternoon.  I 
was  getting  hungry  and  knew  my  horse 
must  be  so,  too. 

“All  at  once  I  came  to  a  little  clearing, 
where  there  was  a  house.  I  rode  up  to  it 
and  shouted  ‘Hello  !’  Pretty  soon  a  man 
came  out  in  a  wheel  chair.  I  asked  him 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  feed  my 
horse  then  and  get  a  bite  for  myself. 

“  ‘I’m  sorry,’  he  said,  ‘but  I  can  t  do  a 
thing.  I'm  a  cripple,  as  you  see,  and 
have  been  for  two  years.  I  own  this  little 
place,  but  am  all  alone  and  have  nothing 
but  what  some  neighbors  do  for  me.  They 
come  and  plow  and  plant  a  little  for  me, 
and  I  wheel  around  and  hoe  and  weed  it 
and  they  do  what  they  can  and  I  man¬ 
age  to  get  along.  There  s  a  house  a  lit¬ 
tle  farther  on  where  maybe  you  can  get 
something.’ 

“I  felt  distressed  at  seeing  how  he  was 
fixed,  and  ashamed  that  I  had  asked  him 
for  anything,  but  thanked  him  and  asked 
if  he  knew  how  far  it  was  to  Nimrod 
Ilall,  on  the  Cow  Pasture  River. 

“  ‘Yes,’  he  said,  ‘it’s  around  10  miles. 
Perhaps  you  can  get  there  by  night.’ 

“I  went  on  in  the  direction  he  said,  and 
found  the  house,  but  there  was  no  one 
home;  then  on  an  hour  or  more  without 
finding  anyone.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
I  came  to  another  house,  and  asked  a 
woman  if  I  could  get  something  for  my 
horse  and  a  bite  for  myself. 

“‘We  can  give  you  something,’  said 
she,  ‘but  haven't  a  thing  for  your  horse. 
We’ve  been  away  two  years,  and  only 
just  got  back  yesterday.’ 

“I  thanked  her,  and  said  I  had  a  rule 
not  to  eat  unless  I  could  feed  my  horse. 
Toward  night  I  began  to  get  out  of  the 
woods  and  asked  a  man  how  far  it  was 
to  Nimrod  Hall  on  the  Cow  Pasture 
River. 

“  ‘You're  right  there  now,’  he  said. 

“Then  I  told  him  the  farm  I  wanted  to 
find  and  about  the  horse  I  had  come  after. 

“  ‘This  is  the  place,’  he  said,  ‘and  I 
know  the  horse.  Slies  pasturing  around 
somewhere,  but  don't  know  that  we  can 
find  her  tonight.  We’ll  put  your  horse 
m  the  barn  and  feed  him,  but  I  can't  get 
anything  for  you  now,  because  my  wife 
is  up  at  the  Hollow,  where  there’s  a  big 
meeting,  such  as  we  have  in  these  parts 
sometimes,  with  a  lot  of  preachers  and 


all  the  neighborhood  turning  out.  We'll 
look  a  little  while  for  the  horse  and  then 
go  up  to  the  meeting,  where  there’s  plenty 
to  eat.’ 

“We  looked  till  after  dark,  but  couldn't 
find  the  horse,  so  went  up  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and,  as  he  said,  there  was  plenty  to 
eat — venison  and  other  things — and  I 
tell  you  it  all  tasted  good  to  me,  for  I 
had  eaten  nothing  since  morning. 

“Later  in  the  evening,  the  man’s  wife 
came  back  with  us,  and  I  stayed  all 
night  with  them.  I  got  awake  hearing 
the  ducks  quack,  and  knew  it  must  be 
toward  morning,  so  we  got  out  and  start¬ 
ed  looking  again,  as  it  was  just  so  we 
could  begin  to  see  a  little.  About  two 
miles  away  we  found  the  horse  with  two 
others,  pasturing  in  a  yard  where  there 
had  been  a  house  that  was  burned  down 
and  nothing  but  the  chimney  was  stand¬ 
ing.  The  strange  thing  was  that  I  had 
dreamed  about  such  place  in  the  night, 
though  I’d  never  been  there  before,  and 
knew  nothing  about  it. 

“We  went  back  to  the  house,  and  had  a 
good  breakfast,  and,  after  thanking  the 
folks  for  all  they  had  done  for  me, 
started  for  home,  the  long  way  around 
the  road  this  time.  It  was  about  dark 


when  I  turned  into  my  gate  with  my  new 
horse,  a  fine  big  black  mare,  one  of  the 
best  animals  I  ever  had  on  the  farm.” 

,  W.  W.  H. 


Digging  and  Handling 
Potatoes 

E,  V.  Hardenburg,  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  makes  the 
following  suggestions  regarding  potato 
harvest : 

Proper  harvesting  of  potatoes  is  hard 
work,  but  it  is  also  an  art.  A  slightly 
skinned  or  bruised  tuber  may  easily  shrink 
twice  as  much  from  rot  and  water  loss 
in  storage  as  one  properly  cured  and 
handled.  Hand  digging  is  still  necessary 
on  small  acreages,  and  hooks  are  more 
common  than  forks.  Both  forks  and  hooks 
are  capable  of  injury  to  potatoes,  but  the 
fork  is  probably  the  greater  criminal.  Yet 
either  can  be  used  with  a  minimum  of 
tuber  injury.  In  grading  hand-dug  pota¬ 
toes,  remember  that  a  speared  or  cut  tuber 
usually  means  a  total  loss  after  a  few 
weeks  of  storage. 

Elevator  diggers  are  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  in  harvesting  acreages  of  five  or 
more.  -Since  tractor  power  or  engine 
attachments  are  increasingly  common, 
there  is  little  excuse  for  not  setting  the 
digger  point  deep  enough  to  avoid  cutting 
the  tubers.  Digger-cut  tubers  were  last 


year  one  of  the  most  serious  sources  of 
loss  to  the  New  York  potato  grower.  On 
very  stony  land,  the  riddle-bar  rather 
than  the  chain  elevator  type  of  digger  is 
recommended  as  the  best  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  digger  breakage  and  tuber  injury.  Let 
the  tubers  dry  an  hour  before  they  are 
picked  up,  because  when  the  skin  is  set. 
the  tubers  will  not  peel  easily.  Standard 
bushel  crates  are  probably  the  best  field 
container.  Haul  these  directly  to  storage 
if  the  crop  is  not  to  be  marketed  at  once, 
and  empty  them  carefully  into  the  storage 
'bin.  Wet,  dirty  tubers  harbor  rot  organ¬ 
isms,  and  shrink  and  sprout  worse  than 
clean  potatoes.  Do  not  allow  tubers  to  be 
thrown  into  crates  or  dropped  heavily 
into  storage.  Picking  into  baskets  to  be 
emptied  into  bags  in  the  field  is  bad  hand¬ 
ling  and  is  wasteful  of  labor.  Well 
matured,  unblemished,  clean,  dry  potatoes 
store  best. 

When  harvesting  potatoes  this  Fall, 
save  a  bushel  of  ideal  tubers  for  the  State 
potato  show  to  be  held  at  Syracuse  in 
January. 


Raising  Parrots 

Recently  I  read  an  article  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  on  the  care  and  raising  of  canaries. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  raise  parrots? 
New  York.  a.  l..  it. 

The  experience  of  any  reader  who  has 
handled  parrots  is  requested. 


T. 


hese  big  car 

qualities  assure 
superior  performance 
on  the  farm  •  •  • 


No  ordinary  car  could  win  and  hold  the 
allegiance  of  thousands  of  farm  motor¬ 
ists  as  Pontiac  has  done.  It  takes  a  true 
performer — an  automobile  designed  and 
built  for  hard  work — so  strong  and 
rugged  that  years  of  the  severest  service 
canno  t  exhaust  its  usefulness.  Such  a  car 
is  the  Pontiac  Big  Six  at  $745 — a  value 
that  stands  absolutely  unrivaled  in  the 
entire  low  price  field.  And  here  are  some 
of  the  big  car  qualities  which  assure  its 
superior  performance : 

Miiif  Car  —  from  its  larger,  200- 

cubic-inch  L-head  engine  delivering  60  horse¬ 
power  at  a  moderate  engine  speed  of  3000 
revolutions  per  minute. 

tfig  Cur  M0i>pvn  at  ability  —  due  to  the 

full  pressure  adjustable  lubricating  system 
which  supplies  the  correct  amount  of  oil  at  any 
engine  speed — crankcase  ventilation  which 
maintains  the  quality  of  the  engine  oil  by 
eliminating  water  vapor — the  gasoline  pump 
which  assures  correct  fueling  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  and  prevents  starving  on  long  hills  and 
hard  pulls — the  cross-flow  radiator  which 
assures  efficient  cooling  at  all  engine  speeds. 


Itig  Car  Comfort — in  its  smart,  new 
bodies  by  Fisher — constructed  of  hardwood  and 
heavy  gauge  steel — with  adjustable  driver’s 
seat — plenty  of  head  room  and  leg  room — and 
numerous  additional  refinements. 

nig  Cur  Safety  —  in  its  noiseless,  self¬ 
energizing  internal-expanding  4- wheel  brakes 
— completely  enclosed  and  protected  against 
rain,  snow,  mud  and  ice — efficient  under  all 
conditions. 

Any  Oaklaml-Pontiac  dealer  will  tell 
you  about  its  low  operating  costs — 
which  are  less  than  any  other  six  of  equal 
price.  Go  and  see  him  and  take  your 
present  car  for  his  appraisal.  You  w  ill 
find  it  remarkably  easy  to  own  the 
Pontiac  Big  Six  and  to  enjoy  the  many 
advantages  offered  by  its  superior  per¬ 
formance  on  the  farm. 

Pontiac  liig  Six,  $7 i5  to  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac,  Michigan, 

plus  delivery  charges. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  PONTIAC.  MICII . 


PRODUCT  OF 
GENERAL  MOTORS 


Bn® 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  w  riting  the  advertiser. 


MILTON  ALTER,  a  young  city-bred  lad,  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  “runner”  at  $15  a  week,  by  a  Wall 
Street  broker,  was  sent  with  a  $400,000  certified 
check  to  a  neighboring  bank  and  directed  to  bring 
back  $512,000  worth  of  negotiable  bonds.  He  did  not 
return  to  liis  employer,  but  when  found  first  told  a 
wild  story  of  being  kidnapped  and  robbed,  but  later 
confessed  that  he  had  a  friend  by  the  name  of  Jack 
Rosen  who  induced  him  to  give  up  the  bonds,  for 
which  he  said  he  received  only  $1.  The  Sun,  New 
York,  comments  that  the  amazing  part  of  the  tale 
which  the  police  hold  to  be  true,  is  not  the  cunning 
of  Rosen,  or  the  carelessness  of  the  bank,  but  the 
incredible  simplicity  of  the  East  Side  boy.  It  goes 
on : 

The  astounding  thing  is  the  apparent  fact  that  a 
young  man  from  that  alert  section  of  the  city,  and  pro¬ 
fessing,  himself,  to  be  a  sharp  fellow,  could  be  taken  in 
like  any  country  greenhorn  with  milk  on  his  shoes.  To 
believe  his  confession,  he  traded  half  a  million  dollars 
for  a  dollar  bill. 

What  astonishes  us  is,  not  the  things  that  stun 
the  Sun,  but  the  fact  that  a  great  paper  should  be  so 
veiled  in  metropolitan  conceit  and  prejudice  that  it 
would  needlessly  attempt  to  discredit  the  boys  of  the 
farm.  We  accept  the  possibility  of  milk  on  his 
shoes.  If  it  be  a  “greenhorn”  not  to  comply  with 
city  conventions  in  speech  and  dress  and  haircut,  we 
would  not  quarrel  about  the  offensive  language,  but 
we  emphatically  resent  the  implication  that  farm 
boys  generally  should  be  expected  to  become  a  will¬ 
ing  tool  for  a  slippery  city  crook.  The  milk-smeared 
boots  would  more  likely  do  efficient  service  in  hasten¬ 
ing  the  jumpy  motion  of  the  rogue  out  of  the  barn 
and  into  the  ditch  across  the  road.  As  to  conven¬ 
tions,  the  farm  boy  is  as  much  at  ease  in  a  city 
counting  room  as  the  city  boy  is  in  a  haymow.  The 
country  lad  will  make  no  greater  failure  at  a  city 
tea-dance  than  the  city  chap  makes  on  a  milking 
stool.  It  goes  without  saying  that  farmers  do  not 
send  boys  on  errands  with  $400,000  certified  checks 
and  $512,000  worth  of  bonds  bulging  their  pockets, 
but,  if  farmers  had  the  occasion,  the  boys  could  be 
trusted  to  come  back  with  the  goods.  There  are 
honest,  faithful  boys  in  the  city,  too.  Some  of  them 
become  proficient  by  practice  in  farm  work  just  as 
farm  boys  climb  the  ladder  to  the  top  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  banks.  We  admire  an  honest,  indus¬ 
trious  boy  wherever  he  may  be,  but  we  refuse  to  be 
silent  when  city  editors  attempt  to  malign  our  farm 
boys. 

* 

SOME  courageous  farmers,  by  aggressively  assert¬ 
ing  their  legal  rights,  recently  won  an  important 
case  after  a  two-days’  hearing  in  court  at  Clinton, 
Ill.  All  landowners  except  a  small  number  had 
signed  right-of-way  easements,  at  50  cents  to  $5  a 
lineal  rod,  for  a  Texas  corporation's  pipe  line 
through  their  land.  Most  of  the  signatory  farmers 
received  about  $2.50  a  rod.  Those  who  refused  to 
“sign  up,”  employed  counsel,  and  went  to  court  for 
damages  to  their  premises.  Their  attorneys  denied 
that  the  company  was  a  “common  carrier,”  and 
therefore  could  not  condemn  their  land.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  charter,  it  was  pointed  out,  showed  that  the 
company  was  incorporated  for  five  purposes,  besides 
the  carrying  of  oil.  and  that  each  of  these  five  pur¬ 
poses  was  private ;  and.  also,  that  the  Illinois  Su¬ 
preme  Court  had  held  that  a  corporation,  although 
incorporated  for  public  purposes,  cannot  condemn 
private  property  and  take  it  from  the  owner,  if  the 
company  is  also  incorporated  for  a  private  purpose. 
From  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission  the  pipe 
line  company  had  obtained  an  order  declaring  it  to 
be  “a  public  utility,”  and  empowering  it  to  condemn 
the  property  of  the  objecting  farmers.  Attorneys 
for  the  farmers  denied  the  commerce  commission’s 
right  to  issue  this  order,  and  argued  that  the  only 
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power  in  the  State  that  could  confer  on  a  corpora¬ 
tion  or  individual  the  right  of  eminent  domain  was 
the  State  Legislature  by  public  statute.  W.  .T.  Grey, 
the  presiding  judge,  held  that  this  was  the  law.  None 
of  these  points  was  contested  by  the  pipe  line's 
counsel.  At  the  end  of  the  hearing,  they  offered  a 
compromise  based  on  the  farmers’  figures  or  $10  a 
rod.  This  amounts  to  about  $10,000  more  than  they 
had  offered  before.  The  principles  involved  in  this 
case  may  apply  to  other  so-called  “public  utilities” 
in  the  Mid-West  and  elsewhere. 

* 

ON  PAGE  1190,  an  apple  leaf  affected  with  scab 
was  shown.  Mr.  Hubbard's  article  on  our  first 
page  this  week  gives  important  details  about  this 
troublesome  apple  pest,  and  shows  how,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  facilities  experiment  stations  have 
for  microscopic  work,  and  the  “Spray  Service”  in¬ 
formation  available,  scab  may  be  controlled  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  the  codling-worm,  and  perhaps  with 
greater  degree  of  certainty,  when  the  uncertain  time 
of  side  worm  codling-moth  infestation  is  considered. 
The  “shooting”  of  scab  spores  is  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  period,  and  if  one  has  the  advice  in  time 
and  the  spray  pump  ready,  most  of  them  may  be 
caught,  thus  avoiding  a  large  amount  of  the  blind 
spraying  used  as  a  precaution. 

* 

N  OUR  studies  of  farm  households  we  see,  each 
year,  a  rise  in  the  general  scale  of  living  that  gives 
us  hope  for  the  future,  in  spite  of  the  injustices  of 
the  present.  Our  old  and  ever-lamented  friend  the 
“Hope  Farm  Man”  used  to  tell  us  of  the  grinding 
poverty  he  had  seen  on  farms  in  Kansas  and  Colo¬ 
rado  half  a  century  ago— of  the  dearth  of  comforts 
in  the  home,  and  the  pathetic  garments  made  of 
sacks  and  burlap.  One  of  the  first  people  he  met  at 
one  little  Kansas  town  was  a  homesteader  whose 
only  coat  was  made  from  Minnesota  flour  sacks,  so 
that  he  bore  the  trademark  “Bridal  Veil”  across 
his  shoulders,  while  his  tidy  New  England  wife  kept 
house  in  a  wretched  shack  that  “back  home”  would 
have  been  insufficient  for  her  hens.  The  chances  are, 
however,  that  the  homesteader  weathered  the  winds 
of  adversity,  and  left  an  inheritance  in  land  that 
has  provided  his  descendants  with  both  comforts  and 
luxuries.  Some  mistaken  city  people  still  imagine 
that  the  farm  family  is  in  the  pioneer  stage  as  re¬ 
gards  domestic  culture.  A  little  investigation  will 
show,  however,  that  farm  families  are  no  longer  con¬ 
tent  with  makeshifts.  A  two-eent  stamp  will  bring 
them  information  of  domestic  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences,  and  we  usually  find  that  they  know 
quite  as  much  as  the  city  dweller  regarding  them. 
Farm  progress  means  farm  buying  power  wisely  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  everything  that  helps  the  farmer 
helps  the  nation’s  business. 

* 

CTOBER  (i-12  is  nationally  advertised  and  wide¬ 
ly  observed  as  “fire  prevention  week.”  Organi¬ 
zations  that  sponsor  it  are  interested  in  reducing 
losses  of  insured  property  by  fire.  Every  week  of 
the  year  is  a  good  one  in  which  to  prevent  or  ex¬ 
tinguish  destructive  fires.  Some  kind  of  local  or¬ 
ganization  or  connection,  however,  for  this  purpose 
is  needed  in  every  rural  community.  The  usual 
first  step  is  to  form  a  township  or  local  committee. 
The  basic  job  is  to  organize,  finance,  equip  and 
maintain  a  rural  fire  department.  In  some  cases 
farmers  get  considerable  protective  service,  on  fair 
terms,  from  the  fire  department  in  their  nearest 
town  that  has  one.  This  co-operative  arrangement 
is  capable  of  extension  and  further  development  in 
many  eastern  regions.  Fire  prevention  on  the  farm 
is  and  always  has  been  a  matter  of  the  day’s  work 
and  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  each  member  of 
the  farm  family. 

* 

AT  AN  eastern  fair  last  month  a  dairy  cow  nine 
years  old  won  the  grand  championship  of  her 
breed.  In  192S  she  won  the  same  prize  at  the  same 
exhibition.  She  is  probably  the  outstanding  show 
cow  of  the  dairy  breeds.  Dairy  cows,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  are  “at  their  best”  as  producers  at  eight  years 
of  age.  Most  of  those,  however,  that  are  fitted  and 
shown  are  retired  before  they  are  that  old,  because 
they  don’t  hold  their  form  and  bloom.  Some  cows 
apparently  mature  at  three  to  four  years  of  age ; 
they  are  likely  to  be  considerably  older,  however,  be¬ 
fore  their  full  development  is  reached.  The  tendency 
in  purebred  dairy  cattle  breeding  in  some  herds  is 
toward  the  production  of  early-maturing  strains  or 
families.  Cows  of  these  strains  and  other  cows  that 
are  bred  young  and  fed  for  high  yields  before  they 
are  four  years  old,  are  not  likely  to  be  efficient  breed¬ 
ers,  nor  to  live  long.  Early  maturity  may  be  an  as¬ 
set  in  dairy  herds,  if  the  animals  are  not  abused,  but 
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the  heavy  strain  on  heifers  and  immature  young 
cows  that  bear  calves  and  break  milk  records  under 
high  feeding  can  seldom  be  justified  by  any  breeder 
who  values  his  cows.  This  practice  has  seriously  in¬ 
jured  some  valuable  animals  before  they  had  a 
chance  fully  to  develop  and  do  their  best  work.  The 
grand  champion  to  which  we  have  referred  illus¬ 
trates,  in  her  beauty  and  freshness  of  form  at  nine 
years  of  age,  the  wisdom  of  growing  out  and  matur¬ 
ing  cows  without  forcing  them  to  make  excessively 
high  records  early  in  their  lives.  Calf-bearing  and 
high  feeding  for  big  records  sap  their  vitality,  short¬ 
en  their  usefulness  and  make  them  prematurely  old. 

* 

WE  HAVE  recently  observed  new  silos  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  New  York  State,  in  which  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  corn  crop  is  ensiled.  The 
corn-borer  menace  has  aroused  a  new  wave  of  inter¬ 
est  in  silos  in  some  of  the  corn-belt  States.  Corn 
silage  of  good  quality  is  a  valuable  succulent  for 
dairy  cows  in  particular.  In  this  form  the  corn 
plant  probably  yields  its  highest  returns  in  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients.  Even  when  corn  stover  from  the 
shock  is  ensiled,  and  watered  in  the  silo,  it  makes 
fairly  good  feed,  being  more  palatable  and  more 
digestible  than  shredded  stover.  Shredding  as  a 
practice  has  declined  to  a  marked  extent  where  it 
once  was  popular.  An  increase  in  the  number  and 
use  of  silos  in  many  dairy  regions  is  taking  place 
from  year  to  year,  and  is  likely  to  continue.  We 
note,  however,  that  several  corn-belt  dairymen  who 
do  not  have  silos  are  feeding  their  corn  fodder  in  a 
comparatively  new  form  ;  they  are  grinding  it  from 
the  shock.  It  is  ground  to  a  fineness  which,  as  one 
man  says,  “refines  it  as  a  roughage,  and  thereby  in¬ 
sures  the  consumption  of  a  high  percentage  of  it  by 
the  cows.”  In  this  form  it  is  said  to  have  given  as 
good  results,  in  milk  production,  as  silage,  while 
the  cost  of  grinding  figures  out  about  the  same  as 
for  ensiling  the  same  tonnage.  If  grinding  turns  out 
to  be  an  economical  method  of  increasing  the  u^e  of 
the  corn  plant  for  feed,  it  will  be  helpful  to  many 
dairymen  as  well  as  farmers  who  raise  or  winter 
beef  cattle. 

* 

We  have  only  one  teacher  in  our  district,  and  pay 
$5  on  $1,000  tax.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  law  on  trans¬ 
portation  helps  out  the  rich  districts  that  have  two 
teachers,  and  in  the  poor  districts  parents  have  to  pay 
out  of  their  own  pocket,  which  I  think  is  unfair.  Can 
anything  be  done  for  the  one-teacher  school? 

HIS  is  from  a  New  York  State  reader,  and  states 
a  situation  that  many  others  are  facing.  The 
above  inquirer  wrote  to  his  district  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  got  the  following  reply : 

Districts  employing  one  teacher  only  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  transportation.  The  recent  decision 
requiring  districts  to  furnish  transportation  applies 
only  to  districts  employing  twTo  or  more  teachers. 

That  seems  to  settle  it  so  far  as  the  present  law 
is  concerned.  In  New  York  State  there  is  only  one 
place  where  injustice  to  small  schools  can  be  reme¬ 
died.  The  Legislature  has  power  to  do  this.  Every¬ 
one  interested  in  a  square  deal  for  country  schools 
should  sound  candidates  for  the  Legislature  about 
this,  and  keep  on  sounding  the  successful  ones  after 
election.  You  have  the  right  to  tell  your  members 
of  the  Legislature  just  what  you  consider  for  the 
best  interest  of  your  locality,  and  why.  That  is  the 
“voice  of  the  people,”  which  governing  bodies  do  not 
ignore  when  it  speaks  the  truth  earnestly. 


Brevities 

Our  rice  area  this  year  is  about  875,000  acres. 

No  general  killing  frost  yet  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 

Freight  loadings  in  this  country  for  the  week  ending 
September  14  totaled  1,153,062  cars. 

Peru  uses  considerable  canned  milk.  Our  shipments 
there  run  about  6,000,000  lbs.  yearly. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  long  in  the  fur  business  in 
Canada,  is  rapidly  developing  a  frozen  fish  industry, 
for  shipment  to  British  ports. 

Canned  corned  beef  from  Uruguay  is  coming  in  large 
quantities  to  the  United  States,  11,676,415  lbs.  being 
received  during  the  three  months  ending  June  30,  valued 
at  $1,294,789. 

Tomatoes  for  canning  this  year  are  estimated  at  1,- 
280,900  tons;  sweet  corn,  680, i00;  peas,  190.290.  This 
is  an  increase  of  25  to  30  per  cent  over  last  year,  ex¬ 
cept  of  peas,  which  are  slightly  less. 

Thin  fluid  egg  whites  and  low  hatchability  of  eggs 
are  often  due  to  too  little  minerals  in  the  poultry  ration, 
according  to  H.  O.  Stuart,  assistant  poultry  husband¬ 
man  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

Ipecac,  once  a  household  remedy  where  an  emetic 
was  considered  necessary,  is  still  used  in  the  drug  trade. 
The  crude  root  of  best  quality  now  wholesales  around 
$4  per  pound.  It  is  grown  in  tropical  South  America, 
and  to  some  extent  cultivated  in  India. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  reminds  us  that 
cutting  corn  low  helps  to  control  the  European  corn- 
borer.  Ensiling  and  shredding  are  operations  employed 
to  destroy  the  insect.  Cleaning  up  all  trash  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  practice  and  it  should  be  burned,  buried  or  plowed 
under  cleanly  in  the  field.  Insects  permitted  to  live 
will  multiply  by  the  hundreds  next  year. 
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More  Dairy  Mergers 

ANOTHER  merger  of  dairy  companies  was  ac¬ 
complished  last  week,  under  a  new  corporation 
to  be  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Dairy  Products. 
Inc.,  to  operate  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  The  merger  takes  in  the  business  of  the 
following  concerns :  Middletown  Milk  and  Cream 
Co.,  Inc.,  the  Slate  Hill  Milk  and  Cream  Co.,  Inc., 
the  Tietjen  and  Steffen  Co.,  Inc.,  the  Suburban  Milk 
and  Cream  Co.,  the  Rich  Creamery  Co. 

The  merging  companies  have  supply  plants  at 
Hamburg,  N.  J.,  and  at  Mechanicstown.  Slate  Hill, 
Newport  and  Dayton,  N.  Y'.  The  milk  is  chiefly  dis¬ 
tributed  in  bulk  in  New  York  City  and  in  nearby 
New  Jersey  cities. 


City  Food  Market 

AT  THE  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Bronx 
Terminal  Market  last  week,  Joseph  V.  McKee, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  New  Yrork  City, 
said  that  20  per  cent  of  perishable  food  products  in 
the  city  spoiled  between  the  time  they  arrived  in  the 
city  and  the  time  they  reached  the  city  consumer. 
He  said  the  city  food  bill  is  $5,000,000  a  day  or  $1,- 
600,000,000  a  year.  He  estimated  that  the  actual 
waste  of  perishable  foods  from  the  time  they  leave 
the  railroad  terminals  until  they  reach  the  stores 
totaled  $329,000,000  annually.  The  Bronx  market 
cost  $17,000,000.  It  was  built  several  years  ago, 
but  heretofore  has  not  been  in  use.  Mayor  Walker 
intimated  that  a  city-wide  system  of  markets  would 
be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
food  for  city  consumers.  Waste  in  the  distribution 
of  food  in  the  city  is  an  old  story,  but  in  addition  to 
the  waste  in  spoiled  perishable  products  there  is  an 
additional  loss  in  speculation  and  manipulation  of 
markets  and  prices.  On  farm  initiative  the  State 
first  acknowledged  its  responsibility  in  1914,  and 
proposed  to  adopt  an  economic  system  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  food.  It  proposed  to  assemble  food  prod¬ 
ucts  in  local  centers,  supply  the  local  demand,  and 
ship  the  remainder  to  metropolitan  markets.  The 
terminal  wholesale  market  in  New  York  City  was 
to  be  operated  under  State  regulation,  and  properly 
equipped  to  preserve  perishable  products  and  dis¬ 
tribute  direct  to  retail  stores  for  the  convenience  of 
householders.  The  saving  was  intended  to  go  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers,  and  the  estimate  was  that  in¬ 
stead  of  30  cents  the  producer  would  received  at 
least  50  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Through 
political  trickery  the  program  was  later  changed. 
The  country  part  of  it  was  practically  abandoned 
and  the  State  authorized  to  aid  city  markets  under 
city  control,  thus  giving  up  control  by  the  State  for 
the  impartial  and  fair  benefit,  of  both  producer  and 
consumer.  What  we  said  then  the  Mayor  and  Mr. 
McKee  confirm  now.  The  waste  is  a  loss  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  if  the  city  succeeds  in  making  any 
saving,  which  under  its  political  system  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful,  it  all  goes  to  the  city  consumer. 
The  changes  were  made  in  the  name  of  agriculture. 
The  promoters  and  leaders  and  political  sycophants 
had  their  triumph  over  those  who  fought  in  vain 
for  the  rightful  interests  of  the  farm.  If  any  farm¬ 
er  was  deceived  at  the  time,  he  certainly  has  had 
evidence  enough  since  to  convince  him  that  he  can¬ 
not  trust  buyers  to  fix  a  fair  price  for  products  of 
the  farm. 


A  Country  School  in  Danger 

ONE  hundred  years  ago  the  central  part  of  Sul¬ 
livan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  lying  east  of  the  Delaware  River 
was  a  great  forest  abounding  in  hemlock  trees.  The 
bark  of  these  trees  was  valuable  for  making  leather 
from  hides  of  cattle.  Tanneries  attracted  labor  both 
for  the  peeling  and  carting  of  the  hemlock  bark,  and 
for  the  operations  at  the  tannery.  The  country  was 
wild  and  undeveloped.  A  turnpike  road  with  nu¬ 
merous  toll  gates  from  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson  to 
Cochecton  on  the  Delaware  ran  through  it  from  east 
to  west.  About  four  miles  west  of  Monticello  this 
road  crossed  the  Mongaup  Creek,  where  a  tannery 
was  established  by  Wynkoop,  Kuristed  &  Company. 
A  plank  road  at  right  angles  with  the  turnpike  was 
built  to  Port  Jervis,  a  distance  of  about  18  miles, 
following  the  creek  south.  Over  this  road  hides 
were  carted  to  the  tannery  and  the  finished  sole 
leather  returned  to  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  nearest 
outlet.  Along  this  road  as  time  passed  men  bought 
small  acreages  of  the  land  denuded  of  its  timber, 
built  modest  homes  and  began  the  development  of 
small  farms.  In  early  Summer,  wrhen  the  sap  was 
flowing,  they  felled  the  big  trees  with  their  axes 
and  stripped  the  bark  with  iron  spuds.  In  Winter 
they  hauled  the  bark  to  the  tannery.  They  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  heat,  gnats  and  mosquitoes  in  Summer ; 
to  hardships  of  extreme  cold  in  Winter.  Comforts 
were  few,  the  hours  of  labor  were  long,  and  the 


work  was  heavy.  It  developed  a  sturdy  race.  These 
people  cleared  the  forests,  built  roads  and  erected 
churches  and  schools.  They  created  homes  and  com¬ 
munities.  When  the  bark  was  exhausted  the  tan¬ 
nery  was  closed,  and  many  men  with  families  turned 
to  the  land  and  developed  a  frugal  but  prosperous 
farming  community. 

About  four  miles  south  of  the  little  village  the 
plank  road  crossed  the  creek  wThich  forms  the  boun¬ 
dary  line  betv-een  the  townships  of .  Thompson  on 
the  east  and  Bethel  on  the  west.  At  this  point  the 
early  inhabitants  established  a  country  school,  the 
district  lying  partly  in  each  township.  Children  from 
the  Bethel  side  crossed  the  bridge  to  and  from  school 
on  the  east  side  of  the  creek. 

A  big  electric  company  is  now  building  a  dam  on 
the  creek  below  the  school,  and  will  flood  the  valley 
including  approaches  to  the  bridge.  The  company 
would  thus  divide  the  little  school  district  and  leave 
each  part  to  maintain  a  separate  school  or  appeal 
for  attachment  to  other  districts  three  or  four  miles 
distant.  The  patrons  of  the  school  demand  that  the 
integrity  of  the  district  be  preserved  and  a  new 
bridge  be  erected  not  only  for  the  convenience  of 
the  children,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  the  traveling  public,  which  has  used  the 
road  for  a  century.  The  company  is  using  the  usual 
capitalistic  tactics.  The  patrons  of  the  school  are 
poor.  Two  townships  are  involved.  The  company 
has  its  charter,  and  it  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
inexperience  and  small  resources  of  the  people  to 
avoid  its  responsibilities.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
company  should  attempt  to  get  the  consent  of  local 
authorities  and  the  State  Education  Department  to 
save  money  for  itself,  but  it  would  be  exceedingly 
strange  if  these  authorities  failed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people  concerned.  The  company  knew 
the  conditions  in  this  valley  from  its  own  surveys 
long  before  it  undertook  the  project.  It  can  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  school  patrons  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  expense,  and  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the 
official  authorities  to  see  that  it  does  so. 

The  people  coneeimed  now  are  the  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren  of  the  early  pioneers  who 
built  this  road  and  established  this  school  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago.  They  have  been  maintained  by 
later  generations.  It  is  our  boast  that  in  this  coun¬ 
try  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  sacred.  Are 
they?  Here  is  a  test  between  the  rights  of  a  small 
and  frugal  community  and  a  powerful  corporation. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  our  American  institutions.  This 
corporation  is  the  creature  of  the  State.  In  the  name 
of  the  patrons  and  children  of  this  country  school 
we  appeal  to  the  State  to  protect  individual  rights 
against  corporate  arrogance  and  greed. 


The  United  States  of  Europe 

LAST  month  unofficial  representatives  of  17  sov- 
eign  states  of  Europe  assembled  at  a  luncheon 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  informally  discussed 
the  federation  of  these  states  in  some  sort  of  a 
union  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The  assembly  was 
entirely  unofficial,  but  it  was  observed  that  it  em¬ 
braced  the  premiers  of  three  states  including  Pre¬ 
mier  Briand  of  France,  who  has  been  foremost  in 
urging  consideration  of  the  proposition.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  was  necessarily  on  general  lines.  No  definite 
plan  of  federation  was  suggested,  but  there  was 
some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  affiliation  of 
states  sould  be  limited  to  economic  interests  or  in¬ 
clude  political  inferences.  The  remarkable  thing  re¬ 
ported  was  the  favorable  approach  to  the  suggestion 
by  all  present,  and  the  especial  approval  of  it  by 
representatives  of  England,  Germany  and  Italy,  as 
well  as  Premier  Briand  of  France. 

The  spokesmen  frankly  admitted  that  there  are 
too  many  border  lines  to  fortify  and  protect  in 
Europe.  They  acquiesce  in  the  statement  that  no 
state  of  Europe  is  too  small  or  too  large  to  fail  to 
receive  some  measure  of  Saving  and  benefit  from  an 
affiliation  of  common  interests.  Heretofore  old  feuds 
between  the  states  of  Europe  have  been  maintained 
lor  centuries.  The  people  have  been  decimated  by 
wars  and  bled  white  with  the  burden  of  taxes  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  expense  and  ravages  of  conflict.  It 
may  take  time  and  skill  to  remove  distrust  and 
hatred,  and  establish  a  unity  founded  on  good  will 
and  common  interest,  but  the  trend  is  surely  set 
in  this  direction  and  there  is  promise  of  some  sort 
of  a  get-together  in  the  future. 

In  the  international  press  this  proposed  federa¬ 
tion  is  referred  to  as  the  United  States  of  Europe. 
A  full  development  of  the  idea  would  change  the 
economic  and  political  course  of  events  in  Europe. 
It  could  hardly  fail  to  affect  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  If  approached  and  maintained  in  the  spirit 
which  now  seems  to  inspire  the  movement  it  should 
benefit  the  people  of  Europe  and  possibly  increase 
the  blessing  of  peace  to  the  whole  world. 


News  From  Oregon 

Oregon  had  a  normal  Winter,  but  the  Spring  was 
late,  wet  and  cold.  Our  berry  crop  was  short  and  also 
the  price,  but  we  are  promised  better  prices  for  two 
years  in  advance,  so  we  presume  the  acreage  is  small 
generally.  Our  Summer  has  been  the  driest  for  59 
years,  according  to  our  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau;  no  rain 
in  July,  August  or  September  up  to  date  (Sept.  16). 

Eastern  and  Middle  West  people  cannot  understand 
with  this  condition  how  we  can  raise  crops,  but  our 
grain  crop  was  good.  Wheat  was  a  bumper  crop  with 
very  high  yields  frequently  reported — 90  bushels  on  re¬ 
claimed  tide  lands  of  the  Columbia  River  near  the  city 
of  Portland. 

Hops  and  prunes  are  a  good  crop  and  good  quality, 
and  if  rain  holds  off  until  prunes  are  dried  they  will 
be  rich  in  sugar  content.  The  price  of  prunes  is  fair 
and  rising,  and  growers  may  realize  a  profit,  the  first 
for  several  years,  on  account  of  short  crops  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Europe.  Hops  are  below  cost  of  production, 
but  almost  none  selling,  and  the  price  will  no  doubt  go 
up.  Apples  are  somewhat  short  in  Oregon,  but  almost 
normal  in  Washington. 

Filberts  are  a  little  short  but  new  orchards  will  bring 
the  total  to  normal.  We  can  get  this  year’s  crop  of 
nuts  on  eastern  markets  in  time  for  the  holiday  trade. 
The  price  may  be  about  19c  per  lb.  We  got  7c  per  lb. 
for  blackcaps  and  8c  for  reds  which  is  too  low,  and 
expect  better  prices  next  season. 

Golden  Bantam  corn  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  about 
loc  per  dozen,  so  you  see  a  long  dry  spell  here  is  in 
some  ways  a  blessing. 

Our  Winters  are  wet.  Our  rains  are  light  but  fre¬ 
quent,  and  not  so  much  of  a  drawback  after  all,  for 
many  insect  pests  cannot  survive,  and  your  corn-borer 
would  have  to  cross  with  a  web-footed  crawfish  to  breed 
a  race  that  could  survive.  Our  soil  is  thoroughly  leached 
of  many  mineral  substances  from  hundreds  of  years  of 
these  Oregon  Winters,  and  our  water  is  pure  and  soft 
in  the  streams  and  wells.  Our  soil  sheds  water  well 
in  Winter,  and  holds  it  to  perfection  in  Summer  if 
properly  handled.  We  are  troubled  with  codling-moth 
as  badly  as  New  York,  and  we  wish  we  could  originate 
apples  that  would  prove  immune. 

We  owe  much  to  the  National  Association  of  Garden¬ 
ers  for  promoting  the  registration  of  new  plants  pre¬ 
liminary  to  patent,  as  all  of  our  standard  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  can  be  improved  in  some  of  their 
characteristics.  With  better  varieties  we  would  improve 
our  home  and  foreign  markets,  and  might  not  be  handi¬ 
capped  by  so  much  imported  competition. 

Oregon  was  not  bothered  with  forest  fires  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  now  the  smoke  is  getting  thick  and  “Old 
Sol  looks  like  a  toy  balloon,  and  new  fires  cannot  be 
located  until  out  of  control.  The  first  rain  will  finish 
the  forest  blaze. 

Oregon  has  about  85  co-operative  fruit-growers’  as¬ 
sociations,  and  a  move  is  on  foot  to  unite  them,  and  to 
satisfy  the  Farm  Board  other  adjoining  States  may  be 
asked  to  join.  Washington  State  is  well  organized. 

Oregon  City,  Ore.  p.  w.  M. 


From  Western  Vermont 

In  our  neighborhood  hay  was  heavy,  with  lots  of 
clover.  Oats  were  light  and  short ;  potatoes  few  and 
small ;  corn  uneven ;  garden  stuff  not  so  good  as  usual. 

Rutland  Co.,  Yt.  e.  m.  p. 

What  Farmers  Say 

[Wi>  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  fanners  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Taxes  and  Local  Offices 

Governor  Roosevelt  made  a  speech  before  a  tax  as¬ 
sociation  at  Syracuse  last  week,  which  I  heard  over  the 
radio.  As  I  got  the  drift  of  it,  he  wants  to  do  away 
with  local  country  schools.  He  wants  to  abolish  town 
offices,  and  consolidate  up-State  counties.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  has  expressed  a  hope  to  build  up  a  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  up-State  to  advance  his  policies,  and  his  purposes 
should  be  fully  understood  by  the  up-State  people.  Some 
of  us  here  in  Columbia  County  feel  that  the  effect  of 
this  proposed  consolidation  of  township  and  county 
governments  would  be  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
cities  in  the  Assembly  and  put  the  control  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  the  political  organization  of  New  York 
City. 

The  State  has  not  shown  us  benefits  yet  on  farm  re¬ 
lief  through  taxation.  We  have  had  to  raise  more  school 
money  this  year  than  before  and  put  the  district  $100 
in  debt  besides.  Our  assessor  told  me  that  he  tried  to 
assess  the  farms  and  property  in  our  district  at  what 
property  would,  sell  for.  That  makes  $56,000  valua¬ 
tion.  The  State  holds  the  true  valuation  is  $86,000. 
Last  sale  of  a  farm  in  the  district  brought  $3,200  for 
a  farm  assessed  for  $3,700.  According  to  that  our 
“true  valuation”  ought  to  be  around  $45,000.  This 
looks  as  if  our  local  assessors  are  more  inclined  to  do 
us  justice  than  State  officials  who  promise  so  much  in 
the  general  terms  of  efficiency  and  economy.  I.  o.  c. 

New  York. 


Wants  to  Know  Milk  Prices  in  Advance 

Referring  to  your  article,  “Milk  Plans  and  Milk 
Shortage,”  on  page  1135,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  a 
committee  representing  producers  could  say  that  farm¬ 
ers  prefer  to  ship  their  milk  without  knowing  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  they  will  get  for  it.  It  is  unbusiness-like 
and  generally  very  unsatisfactory  to  sell  anything  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  price  you  will  receive  in  advance.  The 
classified  price  plan  is  certainly  more  responsible  than 
anything  else  for  the  low  price  received  by  the  farmer 
for  his  milk. 

A  few  years  ago  over  half  the  milk  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  sold  under  the  classified  price  plan.  Now 
not  much  over  one-quarter  of  it  is  sold  that  way.  One 
dealer  who  pays  six  cents  a  quart  during  the  Summer 
months  and  seven  in  the  Winter  has  no  trouble  getting 
all  the  milk  he  wants.  However,  a  price  range  of  from 
five  to  eight  cents  net  would  In?  more  likely  to  reduce 
any  reasonable  shortage. 

We  all  know  the  flush  months,  and  knowing  that  there 
should  be  no  reason  why  a  satisfactory  price  schedule 
should  not  be  worked  out  a  year  ahead.  h.  p.  w. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Lullaby 

The  little  sailboats,  set  askew 
Upon  the  quilted  sea, 

Are  slanting  toward  the  harbor  fast 
To  find  security. 

The  sun  is  quickly  snuggling  down 
Into  his  tufted  bed, 

And  as  he  goes  he  pulls  the  hill 
To  cover  up  his  head. 

The  moon  has  hopped  onto  a  branch 
Low  on  the  copper  beech  ; 

She’s  hanging  by  her  slender  horn 
Just  out  of  tiptoe  reach. 

The  kitten  tries  her  basket  now, 

The  birdling  seeks  its  nest 

And  you  are  cradled  on  my  arm 
Where  sleep  will  find  you  best. 

— Ruth  B.  Parr  in  New  York  Times. 

* 

We  are  asked  once  more  how  to  make 
that  excellent  sea  captain’s  tomato  catsup. 
The  following  is  the  receipe  from  Maine. 
One-half  peck  of  tomatoes  cut  up,  two 
tablespoons  each  of  salt  and  pepper,  one- 
half  tablespoon  each  of  ground  mustard, 
allspice  and  cloves,  one  pint  cider  vinegar. 
Cook  until  tomatoes  are  soft,  then  pass 
through  sieve,  Set  back  on  stove,  and 
cook  till  thick.  This  is  dark  colored,  but 
delicious.  One  of  our  friends  uses  the 
same  rule,  but  flavors  as  follows :  Instead 
of  spices  given  use  one  chopped  sweet 
pepper,  one-half  teaspoon  chili  powder,  a 
little  mace,  one  tablespoon  coriander  seed 
crushed,  and  three  drops  oil  of  cloves. 
This  is  bright  red,  as  it  is  not  darkened 
by  the  spices,  and  is  delicious. 

* 

Still  another  requested  recipe  is  beet 
relish.  Boil  and  skin  beets,  then  Chop 
fine.  Wash  and  chop  fine  a  head  or  more 
of  cabbage.  Mix  together  one  quart 
chopped  beet,  one  quart  chopped  cabbage, 
one  cup  grated  horseradish,  two  cups 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
pepper,  %  teaspoon  cayenne,  and  about 
four  cups  vinegar.  Can  cold  in  sterilized 
jars  and  seal. 

* 

A  Recent  leaflet  issued  by  the  United 
States  Health  Service  deals  with  high 
blood  pressure — one  of  the  things  asso¬ 
ciated  with  certain  diseases  and  also  with 
the  individual  constitution.  The  following 
remarks  coming  from  a  high  authority, 
ought  to  be  reassuring  to  those  disposed 
to  view  this  condition  too  pessimistically  : 

Treatment  consists  principally  in  a 
proper  regimen,  directed  chiefly  toward 
preventing  the  complications  and  relieving 
the  symptoms.  With  the  heart  under  in¬ 
creased  strain,  it  is  evident  that  rest  con¬ 
stitutes  the  greatest  protection  for  this 
organ.  The  amount  of  exercise  should  be 
decided  upon  by  the  family  physician. 
Food  is  a  factor  in  treatment ;  but  it  is 
now  believed  that  a  consideration  of  the 
quantity  of  food — a  restriction  in  amount 
— rather  than  quality  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  giving  of  drugs  is  usu¬ 
ally  disappointing,  but  in  emergencies  they 
may  be  life-saving. 

The  person  with  a  high  blood  pressure 
should  not  become  a  “high  blood  pressure 
fiend,”  constantly  thinking,  talking,  and 
living  his  high  blood  pressure.  He  should 
adopt  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  shun  too 
frequent  estimations  of  the  pressure, 
avoid  physical  and  mental,  particularly 
emotional  excesses,  and  get  plenty  of  rest, 
and  he  may  live  happily  with  his  blood 
pressure  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

A  Kite-flying  Contest  in 
Florida 

In  this  day  of  machine-made  pleasures 
it  is  delightful  to  find  something  that  will 
take  entire  families  out  of  doors  and  yet 
have  more  than  just  a  picnic.  Recently 
a  kite-tlying  contest  became  a  community 
interest.'  The  day  was  fine,  an  accommo¬ 
dating  breeze  sprang  up,  and  as  one 
watched  the  yards  and  yards  of  string 
going  up,  up,  it  made  one  wonder  if  there 
possibly  could  be  any  string  left  in  the 
home  or  stores. 

The  boys  and  girls  had  spent  many 
happy  hours  making  and  decorating  these 
kites,  and  there  were  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
and  colors  that  are  to  be  found  in  a  rain¬ 
bow,  and  then  some.  Some  were  shaped 
liked  houses,  some  as  boats,  fish,  birds, 
stars  ;  then  there  was  the  regulation  kind, 
and  the  box  variety,  some  made  of  silk, 
and  some  of  the  good  old  newspaper  that 
comes  into  our  homes  daily. 

The  event  took  place  on  a  grassy  knoll 
near  the  fair  grounds,  and  everybody  came 
early,  so  as  to  have  a  shady  seat  if 
possible. 

Awards  were  given  out  for  the  best 
constructed  kite,  the  -highest  flying,  the 
one  with  the  strongest  pull,  (this  was 
measured  by  the  judges  with  a  scale  held 


in  the  hand  at  the  end  of  the  string)  the 
largest  kite,  the  smallest,  and  the  pretti¬ 
est.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  over  15  years  of  age,  and  those 
under  15. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight,  one  in  which  old 
and  young  took  an  interest,  and  after  an 
hour  or  so  of  “looking  up”  one  was  ready 
to  partake  of  lunch,  visit  and  chat,  yet 
the  young  people  felt  that  it  was  then- 
day,  they  had  staged  the  jollification  of 
the  hour. 

Contests  of  this  sort  bring  out  hidden 
skill,  the  effort  put  forth,  the  delight  of 
winning,  of  learning  to  be  a  good  sport, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  ol  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
Vt  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Housewife.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
2%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


398 — Modern  Lines. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


496  —  Flaring  Drap¬ 
eries.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  40-in  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Fall  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents 


all  these  lessons  are  easiest  learned  in 
competitive  sport,  especially  if  a  merry 
time  around  a  good  feed  follows ! 

BERTHA  S.  VASKU 


Candied  Sweet-flag 

Why  is  this  dainty  so  rare,  sweet-flag 
swamps  being  so  plentiful?  No  after 
dinner  mint  can  equal  it,  to  my  taste.  I 
noticed  it  prominently  displayed  among 
the  sweets  in  the  shops  in  old  Nuremberg, 
and  little  packets  would,  I  am  sure,  find 
a  ready  sale  at  church  fairs.  It  sweet¬ 
ens  the  breath  and  is  famous  as  a  di¬ 
gestive. 

To  prepare  it,  thoroughly  -wash  and 
scrape  the  roots,  and  with  a  sharp  knife 
cut  in  thin  slant-wise  slices.  Cover  with 
plenty  of  cold  water  and  let  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  drain,  cover  again 
with  cold  water,  set  over  the  fire,  and 
boil  for  an  hour  or  more,  or  until  tender. 
Drain,  and  to  one  cup  of  the  sliced  root 
add  one  cup  of  sugar  and  three-quarters 
of  a  cup  of  water,  and  simmer  gently, 
stirring  occasionally  until  the  syrup  is 
nearly  absorbed  and  a  few  turns  of  the 
spoon  will  turn  it  to  sugar.  When  dry  put 
it  away  in  a  box  lined  with  waxed  paper. 
Its  pungent  sw-eetness  recalls  the  days 
when  we  wore  rubber  boots  and  went 
wading  for  bullfrogs  !  B.  f.  d. 


Our  Favorite  Salad  Dressing* 

Put  a  cup  of  prepared  oil  and  1  egg  in 
a  bowel.  Do  not  beat.  Mix  1  teaspoon 
each  of  salt,  sugar  and  mustard,  and  4 
tablespoons  of  flour  (a  little  over  level) 
to  a  smooth  paste  with  *4  cup  vinegar, 
and  a  cup  of  boiling  water.  Boil  until 
thick.  Then  pour  into  oil,  while  hot  and 
beat  with  an  egg  beater.  This  is  a  fav¬ 
orite  dressing  in  our  family,  c,  L. 


were 


The  R 


'Turning 


unaways 
into  the 


CT  A  Bell  System  Advertisement 

The  wife  of  a  farmer  near  Long 
Island,  Kansas,  was  busy  in  her 
home.  Her  two  little  boys  were 
playing  outdoors  in  a  driveway. 
Suddenly  the  telephone  rang.  A 
neighbor  warned  her  that  a  run¬ 
away  team  was  coming  that 
way.  She  rushed  out.  The  team 
was  turning  into  the  driveway. 
She  snatched  the  children  out 
of  danger  just  in  time. 

f  t  t 

A  farmer  living  in  Woodson 
County,  Kansas,  had  a  load  of 
hogs  to  sell.  He  telephoned 
several  buyers.  He  got  2:5c  a 
cwt.  more  by  using  his  tele¬ 
phone. 

9ft 

There  is  no  knowing  how  much 
property  and  how  many  lives 
are  saved  each  year  by  the  tele¬ 
phone — in  cases  of  fire,  flood, 
injuries  and  sickness.  And  the 
telephone  is  never  too  tired  to 
run  all  kinds  of  errands,  visit 
with  neighbors  and  friends, 
find  when  and  where  to  buy 
or  sell  at  the  best  price. 

The  modern  farm  home  has 
a  telephone. 


Now  you  can  learn  eas¬ 
ily  and  quickly  right  at 
home  to  make  lovely 
roses,  jonquils,  poppies, 
sweet  peas— more  than  60varieties  of  flow¬ 
ers.  Have  flowers  the  year  round  to  deco¬ 
rate  your  home,  make  themfor  gif  ts  and  to 
sell.  You  can  make  them  perfectly  of  color- 
fulcrepe  paper  by  the  new  Dennison  plan. 

Special  Offer  cSSn 

So  that  you  may  prove  to  your  own  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  how  easily  you  can  make 
flowers  by  this  new  method,  we  will  send 
you  free  instructions  and  sample  mate¬ 
rials  for  makingroses.  Send  coupon  below. 

DENNISON'S,  Dept.  87-K 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  free  sample  instruc¬ 
tions  and  materials  for  making  Roses. 


Name _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. . 


City _ State - 

Why  not  let  us  include  some  of  these  Dennison  Books? 

Check  those  you  want  and  enclose  proper  amount. 

_ Crepe  Paper  Flowers  JOc  _ Table  Decorations  10c 

_ Crepe  Paper  Costumes  10c  - Children’s  Parties  10c 

_ Sealing  Wax  Craft  10c _ Showers  &  Announcements  10c 

_ Weaving  Paper  Rope  10c  _ Money  Making  Parties  10c 

_ Crepe  PaperCurtains  ( Free ) _ DecoratingH  alls&BoothslOc 

_ Waxed  Pond  Lilies  (Free)  _ The  Party  Magazine  2Sc 

_ Novelty  Dolls  (Free)  _ The  Party  Book  f 1.00 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  5  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters— $34.76  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  easy  terms-  24- 
hour  shipments.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
29  years  in  business. 
760,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mien. 


Ranges VI  Up 


GOOD  GARDENS 


BETTER  CROPS 


Grow  better  FLOWERS, 
VEGETABJLES,  FRUITS, 
SHRUBS,  TREES.  Simple 
when  you  know  how.  Good 
gardening  and  farming  pays. 
Learn  how!  Demand  increas¬ 
ing  for  good  produce.  Four 
interesting  books  by  E.  C. 
Vick,  contain  all  information 
needed  for  success.  Everything 
plainly  told.  Answers  any  ques¬ 
tion  quickly.  Large  type;  illus¬ 
trated  with  diagrams  and  many  handsome  engravings. 
Send  address  and  receive  a  set  for  a  week’s  FKEE  ex¬ 
amination.  Then  send  $1.00  and  $1.00  a  month  for  five 
months.  Only  $6.00  in  all,  or  return  the  books.  Garden 
Guide  Circular  on  request. 

THEO.  flUDEL  &  CO..  35  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  Dept.  VII 


Callouses 

New  medicated  tape  stops  the 
pain  instantly,  then  absorbs 
hard  surface  of  callouses,  hara 
or  soft  corns.  Thin,  comfortable, 
antiseptic.  Handy  spool, 
nostnaid.  Money  back  if  not 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


WINDOW  SHADES 


Made  to  Your 

Measure 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

i  pay  delivery  charges.  Write  for  free  valuable  catalogue 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 

0  Albee  Square  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

Part  I 

]f  I  should  gather  together  here  all 
the  gleanings  since  last  I  wrote,  surely 
there  would  be  a  heavy  sheaf.  Since  I 
cannot  hope  to  occupy  the  whole  space  of 
our  department,  I  must  gather  only  an 
occasional  gleaning  and  bind  them  to¬ 
gether  for  your  perusal  and  enjoyment, 

I  hope. 

Rather  unusual  circumstances  brought 
it  about  that  I  substituted  in  our  school 
during  the  Winter  term,  and  after  that 
I  was  desired  to  finish  out  the  year.  This 
meant  that  until  June  I  was  very  busy, 
and  the  amount  of  my  writing  diminished 
notably.  Though  I  had  been  out  of  school 
for  nearly  eight  years,  I  felt  “at  home” 
in  the  school  room  immediately  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  the  change  from  just  housework 
very  much.  The  Winter’s  work  was 
made  pleasant  because  there  was  a  wo¬ 
man  here  at  home  who  had  the  care  of 
Ihe  meals  and  the  work  while  I  was  gone. 
In  the  Spring  term  1  had  no  help  ex¬ 
cept  what  husband  gave  (more  than  most 
men  could).  Having  the  care  of  supper 
when  I  got  home  at  night,  as  well  as  gen¬ 
eral  care  of  everything,  and  trying  to 
sew  for  the  children  also,  made  rather  of 
a  hard  nine  weeks.  I  realized  it  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  to  try  to  continue 
teaching  without  dependable  help  at  home, 
and  further,  teaching  for  me  would  mean 
Summer  school.  To  attend  that  would  be 
no  cross  except  that  it  would  mean  leav¬ 
ing  my  family  for  six  weeks.  But  as 
the  time  drew  near  that  was  enough.  So, 
although  I  had  been  quite  enthusiastic 
over  continued  teaching  in  the  Winter, 
during  the  Spring  term  my  viewpoint  was 
changed,  and  now  T  am  perfectly  content 
to  stay  at  home  and  do  “just  housework.” 

The  very  next  week  after  school  closed, 
the  Homemakers’  Vacation  Camp  opened, 
and  I  attended  for  the  fourth  year.  The 
weather  this  year  was  much  warmer,  and 
I  am  sure  the  swimmers,  at  least,  ap¬ 
preciated  this.  But  it  is  too  late  to  take 
up  much  space  on  the  subject  of  camp. 

1  have  let  so  many  interesting  things  slip 
through  my  fingers. 

School  and  camp  brought  housecleaning 
into  the  hot  weather  and  there  never  was 
anything  more  out  of  place.  But  it  final¬ 
ly  was  accomplished,  though  all  papering 
and  painting  were  left  until  Fall — hoping 
for  more  time.  The  last  of  July  I  had 
the  Busy  Boosters  here ;  this  you  remem¬ 
ber  is  our  rural  club.  The  subject  for 
the  day  was  “composing  a  room.”  After 
discussions  on  various  subjects,  my  liv¬ 
ing-room  was  rearranged  with  more 
thought  as  to  balance.  Strange  what  an 
improvement  can  be  made  in  rearrange¬ 
ment.  The  lai’ge  mirror  is  now  on  the 
wall  with  a  stand  in  front  for  a  plant  or 
bouquet  to  provide  a  cheerful  reflection. 
A  picture  which  had  been  over  the  piano 
is  exactly  right  for  the  space  over  the 
mantel.  There  were  other  small  changes 
— moving  the  piano  two  feet  made  such 
a  difference !  After  the  meeting  we  got 
to  thinking  how  very  unbalanced  the  din¬ 
ing-room  was,  so  we  moved  the  roll-top 
desk  into  the  hall  which  is  now  a  sort_  of 
den  until  cold  weather  necessitates  closing 
this  room.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  there  are 
so  many  little  simple  things  that  we  have 
yet  to  learn? 

There  is  one  very  important  event  that 
I  mustn’t  omit  from  this  sheaf.  I  must 
tell  you  about  my  second  weeks’  vacation 
when  my  sister  and  I  exchanged  homes. 
She  lives  at  the  village.  I  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  change 
about,  so  that  she  could  enjoy  the  quiet 
of  country  life  and  I  might  enjoy  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  town  life.  On  the 
evening  of  August  5  the  truck  drove  in 
with  its  load  of  traveling'  bags,  suitcases, 
crib,  etc.,  to  say  •  nothing  of  its  seven 
pieces  of  humanity,  and  presently  the  lit¬ 
tle  Ford  moved  away  with  its  bags,  suit¬ 
cases  and  five  pieces  of  humanity.  The 
force  of  habit  is  strong.  We  packed  a 
flashlight  to  use  at  night.  There  was  of 
course  a  light  at  the  head  of  the  bed  to 
snap  on.  While  I  was  down  there  I  put 
a  pudding  in  a  dish  of  cold  water  to  cool 
with  a  refrigerator  in  the  large  pantry  ! 
It  was  a  great  week.  As  soon  as  I  ar¬ 
rived  in  town  I  went  to  a  demonstration 
of  waterless  cooking  in  aluminum  (papa 
put  the  children  in  bed).  Some  of  you 
have  seen  these  demonstrations  no  doubt. 
The  representative  of  the  company  cooks 
a  supper  which  he  serves.  We  watch  how 
the  cooking  is  done,  learn  of  the  good 
qualities  of  aluminum,  and  eat  the  food 
prepared  in  the  new  way.  It  converts 
most  of  us.  I  am  quite  proud  now  to 
own  several  pieces  of  the  ware  and  we 
never  ate  anything  any  better  than  string 
beans  cooked  in  this  way.  These  dishes 
seem  to  solve  the  problem  of  catching  the 
elusive  vitamin,  and  the  saving  involved!. 
Why,  even  the  odor  is  saved. 

The  next  day  I  attended  the  annual 
Older  Girls’  Picnic  along  with  56  other 
“girls,”  and  there  we  had  the  usual  good 
time  and  feed.  On  Wednesady  I  washed. 
I  planned  to  wash  for  the  pleasure  of 
using  the  electric  Avasher,  but  I  thought 
before  finishing  that  I  washed  for  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  using  the  electric  washer.  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  wring- 
er  and  drainboard  so  that  I  splashed  the 
floor  all  over  more  than  once.  But  my 
ability  to  study  things  out  in  time  Avould 
have  surprised  you  Avho  knorv  how  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  in  mechanical  ability  I 
am.  Yes,  the  electric  washer  is  easy 
compared  to  the  old  way,  but  I  find  it 
easier  to  let  husband  do  the  Avash. 

B.  M.  B. 


cools . .  After  Shaving  . .  protects 


If  you  want  a  real  treat  in  face  com¬ 
fort,  do  this  tomorrow  morning 
after  you  shave:  Simply  douse  full 
strength  Listerine  on  your  face. 

Immediately  you  note  a  glow  of 
health — a  tingling,  zippy  sensation 
that  wakes  up  your  skin. 

Then,  as  Listerine  dries,  a  won¬ 
derful  feeling  of  coolness,  as  though 
a  moist  sea  breeze  were  blowing 
against  your  cheeks.  Gone  that 


feeling  of  rawness.  Gone  that 
burning  sensation. 

Moreover,  it  eliminates  the  risk 
of  infection.  Because  full  strength 
Listerine,  though  safe  and  healing 
in  action,  kills  germs  in  counts 
ranging  up  to  200,000,000  in  1  5 

seconds. 

Some  men  are  so  delighted  with 
the  freshening  effect  of  Listerine 
on  the  face  that  they  employ  it 


the  safe  antisepic 


LISTERINE 


Kills  200,000,000  Germs  in  Filteen  Seconds 


before  important  engagements  in 
which  they  must  look  their  best. 
Try  it  yourself  sometime.  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Try  it,  Madam,  as  an 


ASTRINGENT 

The  same  qualities  that  make 
Listerine  soothing  after  shaving, 
recommend  its  use  by  women  as  an 
astringent.  Incidentally,  it  is  a  very 
economical  one.  Your  wife  will 
be  glad  to  know  about  it. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OI.8EN,  IT  PAUK  HOW,  NEW  YOKE. 


Jhey  keep  Warm  ^Comfortable 

LDPRUF 

1  Q.U-R-LU J  KNJT 
^ - ^  SLIPS 


Last  winter  thousands  of 
•women  kept  comfortably 
warm  on  the  coldest  days 
with  Indera  Figurflt  (Cold- 
pruf)  Knit  Slips. 

For  Indera’s  are  fash¬ 
ioned  by  a  special  process 
that  combines  warmth  and 
smart  comfort. 

An  Indera  conforms  to 
our  figure  perfectly.  It  has 
a  patented  border  that  pre¬ 
vents  bunching  and  riding 
up  around  your  hips.  Has 
patented  shoulder  straps  that 
Stay  where  they  belong.  That's 
why  you  can  wear  them  un¬ 
der  your  daintiest  frocks. 

Indera's  are  easily  laun¬ 
dered  without  bothersome 
ironing. 

Indera  offers  you  a  wide 
choice  of  patterns,  fast  col¬ 
ors,  weights  and  prices. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  or  de¬ 
partment  store  for  Indera 
Figurfit  (Coldpruf)  Knit 
Blips. 

Write  us  for  Free  style 
folder  No.  13  in  colors. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  coupling  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 

Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  Free  samples.  Order 
-  -  sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS.  Dept.  10.  West  Concord,  N  H 


YARNS 


^N^Use  This  Coupon,  Save  $500  to  $2,000. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUILD 

T  ET  Us  Explain  Monthly  Payments  With 
75%  Loan,  1 5  Years 
to  Pay,  Quality  Ma¬ 
terials,  With  Pricesand 
a  Hundred  Plans  in 
This  Book.  SEND  FOR 
IT. 

FREE ! 


“The  Cedars” — Built  of  Wood,  Stucco  or  Brick  Veneer 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

CHICAGO  or  PHILADELPHIA 

Please  send  your  New  Book  of  Homes  described  in 
“Rural  New  Yorker,”  October,  1929. 


Snow  White 
Clothes 


in  5  minutes.  Gets  out  the  embedded  dirt. 
Pumps  suds  through  the  meshes  of  the  eloth. 
No  rubbing  or  tvear  on  the  elothes.  The  lever¬ 
age  makes  it  very  easy.  Saves  hack-breaking 
work.  Keejrs  your  hands  out  of  the  suds. 

SPECIAL  delivered  on  lirst  in  a  territory. 

OFFER  Fits  any  tub.  30  days  trial.  Write 
HANDY  WASHER  CO.,  2423  E.  Fayette,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  Model  1903 

$19.50 


Assembled  and  Refinished 

pounds,  43  inches  long,  24  inch  barrel.  Offered 
without  bayonet,  $19.50.  racking  charge  50c  extra. 
Ball  cartridges  $3.50  per  100.  New  catalog,  illustrated, 
380  pages  of  Army-Navy  equipment,  pistols,  guns, 
uniforms,  saddles,  for  60  cents. 

Special  new  circular  for  2c  stamp.  Established  1865. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  SOI  B’way,  N..Y.  City 


Name. 


Street  Address. 


City. 


State. 


TURKEYS 


By 

Helen  M.  Baker 


$  |  .50 


Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30tb  St.,  New  York 
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want  to  make  your  wife 


a  widow?” 


""PVON’T  cause  your  farm  to  go  neglected  and  leave  your 
A-J  family  lonely  because  you  have  been  careless  at  the 
crossing!”  These  are  words  of  wisdom.  Take  no  chances! 

Nearly  three  quarters  of  the  automobile  accidents  at  grade 
crossings  occur  in  plain  daylight,  and  90%  of  these  where 
there  is  a  clear  view  of  the  track!  In  a  large  majority 
of  all  the  cases,  the  drivers  are  familiar  with  the  crossings. 
Familiarity  seems  to  breed  .  .  .  carelessness. 

Caution  gets  results 

Railroads  were  the  prime  movers  in  organized  work  to 
promote  safety.  Today  every  practicable  device  known  is 
used  to  promote  safety  of  passengers,  employees,  and  the 
public  in  general.  The  effort  has  been  repaid  many  times  over ! 

The  New  York  Central  again  earnestly  asks  its 
farm  neighbors  to  cooperate  with  it  to  the  ut¬ 
most  in  reducing  the  great  toll  taken  by  acci¬ 
dents  at  grade  crossings. 

Newlfork  Central  Lines 

Boston  8s  Albany— Michigan  Central— Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

418-425  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


Distributors  Wanted 

for  new  soap,  supplies  and  tools;  sell¬ 
ing  direct  to  garage  trade.  Man  with 
car  to  act  as  district  manager.  Work 
near  home.  Exclusive  territory. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO. 

Hartford,  Connecticut 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 
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LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
* ^  1?  111?  IT  ine  and  Material  Book  No. 

173  ftncj  f or  Garage  Book. 

EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

BOOKS  1023-1073  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT  — 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Avc.  &.  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Home  Medicine  Chest 

Country  doctors  are  becoming  rare; 
those  left  are  very  much  over-worked,  and 
the  young  men  now  finishing  their  educa¬ 
tion  do  not  care  to  settle  in  the  small 
towns,  consequently  it  behooves  the  farm 
family  to  have  a  family  medicine  chest, 
and  to  understand  its  use. 

It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  the 
world  is  divided  into  two  groups.  The 
first  group  are  always  “doping,”  to  use  the 
vernacular,  and  the  second  group  neglect 
their  health  and  allow  bad  conditions  to 
run  on.  Both  groups  are  wrong,  but  of 
the  two  the  second  group  seems  to  have 
more  recoveries  than  the  first.  A  success¬ 
ful  physician  told  me  recently  that  a  large 
number  of  his  calls  were  absolutely  un¬ 
necessary,  and  said  ;  “If  I  can  only  train 
my  patients  to  use  judgment  and  only 
j  call  me  when  necessary  my  valuable  time 
,  will  be  conserved  and  their  money  saved.” 
Among  a  package  of  old  family  letters  I 
found  one  written  to  my  great-grand¬ 
father  while  he  was  at  college  in  1817. 
The  writer  was  a  physician,  and  he  be¬ 
wailed  the  many  unnecessary  calls  he  was 
forced  to  make  “to  listen  to  the  woes  of 
hysterical  females.”  Perhaps  physicians 
have  felt  this  way  through  all  the  ages. 

Iu  case  of  serious  accident  call  a  doctor 
at  once.  If  a  person  becomes  ill  suddenly 
with  high  fever,  chills,  headache,  pros¬ 
tration,  do  not  attempt  home  remedies. 
Severe  abdominal  pains,  an  unusually 
severe  sore  throat,  an  eruption  with  a 
fever,  are  all  signals  for  a  doctor.  Persis¬ 
tent  coughing  and  considerable  loss  of 
weight  are  danger  signals.  Consult  your 
docter ;  show  him  any  deformity.  A 
bunch  or  swelling  in  a  woman’s  breast 
should  be  attended  to  immediately  ;  ear¬ 
ache  too,  or  any  injury  to  an  eye.  But  the 
thousand  and  one  ailments  which  are  not 
serious  can  be  treated  at  home. 

Never  take  patent  medicines.  Never 
take  up  with  remedies  or  treatment  which 
are  used  by  laymen  or  physicians  who 
advertise ;  you  will  he  told  that  physicians 
do  not  use  them  because  of  jealousy.  If 
a  man  or  woman  discovers  a  cure  for 
cancer  or  any  other  dread  affliction,  he 
will  be  famous  and  the  members  of  medi¬ 
cal  profession  will  literally  carry  him  on 
their  shoulders.  Do  not  take  remedies 
which  your  friends  recommend  ;  it  might 
cure  them  and  injure  you.  Do  not  keep 
medicines  left  over  from  an  illness  to  use 
again.  Drugs  deteriorate;  throw  them 
away.  Do  not  keep  your  medicines  around 
in  a  lot  of  places;  tables,  washstands,  etc. 
Have  a  cupboard  or  small  cabinet,  with 
everything  in  it.  Have  the  key  where 
adult  members  can  find  it  easily. 

If  you  have  a  cold,  take  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  a  hot  bath  and  go  to  bed  in  a 
well-aired  room.  Best  in  bed  is  the  only 
treatment  for  cold  and  influenza,  with 
nourishing  diet,  and  if  you  have  a  rise  in 
temperature  liquid  diet  is  best ;  fruit 
juices  or  slightly  sweetened  lemonade. 
One  of  the  best-known  physicians  in  this 
State  made  the  following  statement  in  a 
printed  interview :  “There  is  no  known 
medicine  or  drug  which  will  cure  or 
alleviate  a  cold.”  He  also  added  that  the 
advertised  remedies  were  more  or  less 
harmful. 

The  following  medicines  and  supplies 
are  adequate  for  any  home.  Consult  your 
family  physician  and  he  might  select  some 
other  remedies  which  would  be  useful,  for 
your  particular  family.  One  more  “dont” ; 
Don't  take  cathartics  ;  it  is  a  bad  habit 
and  constipation  can  be  overcome  by  a 
proper  diet.  Constantly  taking  laxatives 
makes  a  bad  matter  worse. 

Home  Equipment 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda  or  Soda  Mint  Tab¬ 
lets.— To  be  used  for  indigestion  if  hot 
water  does  not  give  relief. 

Seidlitz  Powders. — Mild  purge,  bilious 
headache  or  indigestion. 

Syrup  of  Ginger,  Oil  of  Wintergreen  or 
Oil  of  Peppermint. — To  be  taken  in  hot 
water  for  cramps  in  stomach. 

Castor  Oil. — A  mild  purgative ;  effect 
is  constipating  afterward.  For  diarrhea 
also,  this  is  caused  by  irritating  decom¬ 
posing  matter  in  intestines.  First  take  a 
purge,  then  follow  if  it  persists  with 
bismuth. 

Bismuth  Subnitrate  (5  gr.  tablets.)  — 
To  be  used  in  diarrhea.  Castor  oil  first ; 
four  tablets  in  severe  cases  every  four 
hours.  Eat  nothing  at  all.  Begin  with 
liquid  diet,  preferably  boiled  milk,  then 
gradually  resume  your  regular  diet. 

Syrup  of  Ipecac. — 'This  is  an  emetic 
(causes  vomiting)  useful  in  croup  in 
children.  Also  apply  cloths  wrung  out  of 
hot  water  on  chest  and  throat.  If  severe 
attack  call  a  doctor. 

Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia. —  Dose 
on  bottle,  stimulant  used  to  revive  faint¬ 
ing  person.  Good  for  nervous  people  who 
are  inclined  to  hysteria,  or  for  shock. 

Carbolated  Petroleum.— To  be  used 
externally  for  burns  or  scalds.  A  paste 
of  soda  bicarbonate  is  good  for  burns. 

Oil  of  Cloves. — A  drop  on  cotton  in  a 
cavity  for  toothache.  See  a  dentist  if 
possible. 

Powdered  Mustard. — A  teaspoonful  in 
glass  of  warm  water  will  produce  vomit¬ 
ing.  This  or  ipecac  is  good  for  children 
in  convulsions.  Place  child  in  warm  bath, 
give  an  enema  also. 

Boracic  Acid,  (two  or  three  per  cent 
solution.) — To  be  used  in  eyes.  Flush 
with  eye  dropper  or  use  eye  cup.  Wash 
eyes  well. 

Alcohol. — Use  as  a  liniment  for  sprains 
bruises,  also  as  a  rub,  in  illness  use  freely 
to  refresh  the  skin. 
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Iodine. — To  protect  wounds  from  infee 
tion.  Pus  germs  may  be  in  water  so  use 
boiled  water  to  wash  wounds.  Iodine  will 
disinfect  all  wounds  if  used  quickly.  Keen 
wound  covered  with  gauze. 

Ask  your  physician  to  give  you  a  wash 
for  poison  ivy — or  buy  a  bottle  of  some 
prepared  wash. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  Tablets.  —  Sore 
throat. 

Talcum  Powder  or  Stearate  of  Zinc 
1  owder. — lor  skin  irritations  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment  is  healing  and  soothing 

Absorbent  cotton,  gauze  bandages ‘  nar¬ 
row  and  wide,  clinical  thermometer 
common  and  safety  pins.  Red  Cross  first 
aid  outfit  is  convenient.  Follow  all  direo 
tions  implicitly 

.  1J>04ur  alJ  liquid  from  bottles  on  opposite 
side  from  label.  This  will  keep  label  clean 
also  enable  you  to  read  directions 

If  you  call  a  doctor  after  rendering 
first  aid,  be  sure  to  tell  him  exactly  what 
you  have  done. 

Learn  to  read  a  clinical  themometer 
lou  can  report  a  patient’s  condition  bv 
telephone  and  save  a  doctor’s  call  if  voe 
can  learn  to  take  pulse  and  temperature' 
Always  keep  a  patient  in  bed  until  tem¬ 
perature  is  down  to  normal. 

A  bed  pan,  enamel  ware  is  best  a 
syringe  for  enemata  (rectal  irrigations), 
a  hot  water  bottle.  A  wringer  for  hot 
applications  maybe  made  from  a  piece  of 
stout  toweling  about  %  yd.  long.  A  hem 
in  each  end  and  two  stout  sticks  to  put 
through  these  hems  will  enable  you  to 
wring  very  hot  cloths  without  burning: 
your  hands.  s 

Glass  tubes  to  be  used  in  drinking  while 
reclining  are  also  necessary. 

lucile  r.  de  right 


Apple  Boy  or  Apple  Fritters 

Allow  a  cup  of  flour  to  each  person  to 
be  sei\  e<l.  Lhus  to  serve  four  persons, 
takes  the  following  ingredients :  Four 
cup  flour,  y2  teaspoon  cinnamon  or 
nutmeg,  pinch  of  salt,  %  cup  sugar  (more 
if  you  like  it  sweet),  two  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one  egg  (optional),  four  cups 
sliced  apples.  Mix  dry  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  and  slowly  add  milk  to  make  thin 
cake  batter ;  add  egg,  beat  well,  and  add 
your  apples  which  is  prepared  before 
hand.  To  make  fritters  drop  batter  from 
your  spoon  into  deep  hot  fat.  Turn  twice 
to  insure  a  good  bake. 

You  may  put  half  of  it  in  a  hot  frying 
pan  at  a  time  to  make  apple  boy,  turning 
thoroughly.  It  is  a  very  democratic  dish. 
You  may  serve  it  hot  with  milk  in  the 
morning  for  breakfast.  It  is  a  change 
from  cereal,  or  it  can  be  eaten  as  bread. 
It  is  delicious  served  with  a  cold  sauce. 
The  fritters  are  crisp  and  delightful,  hut 
are  not  recommended  for  children  as  they 
are  quite  hearty.  The  apple  boy  is  quite 
as  welcome  to  them,  however. 

“Mrs.  Busy  Farm  Wife,”  did  you  ever 
try  cutting  your  apples  in  thirds?  It  is 
much  quicker  and  easier  to  cut  through 
just  short  of  the  center,  but  far  enough 
away  to  miss  the  core.  Then  halve  the 
two-thirds  portion  and  core  it.  The  whole 
apple  can  be  easily  held  till  sliced. 

MRS.  v.  B. 


Recipes  from  Texas 

Beef  or  Pork  a  la  Grande  (to  be  baked 
in  a  tireless  cooker). — Take  one  large 
steak  or  chunk  of  fresh  pork,  slit.  Lay 
flat  on  board,  pepper  and  salt.  In  a  mix¬ 
ing  bowl,  take  the  crumbs  or  pieces  of 
bread  soaked  in  water,  also  one  chopped 
onion,  one  teaspoon  sage,  x/2  teaspoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  sugar,  mix  thoroughly 
and  fold  in  meat,  rolled.  Tie  up  at  cen¬ 
ter  and  ends,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  lightly  over  top.  Serve  with  baked 
apples  and  cream  for  dessert. 

Texas  Muffins. — One  cup  of  sour  cream. 
%  cup  sweet  milk,  one  egg,  %  teaspoon 
soda,  y>  teaspoon  salt,  1  level  tablespoon 
sugar.  Add  enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
batter.  Bake  in  450-degree  oven.  These 
are  good. 

In  the  country  it  is  not  always  conven¬ 
ient  to  buy  crackers.  If  when  you  cut 
too  many  slices  of  bread  you  will  dice  in 
small  squares  this  bread  and  place  in  the 
oven  with  a  sprinkle  of  salt,  to  brown, 
you  will  find  this  takes  the  place  of  crack¬ 
ers,  and  gives  a  fine  flavor  to  the  soup  or 
bouillon. 

In  baking  apples  if  you  make  a  slit  in 
the  top  or  sides  of  fruit  and  add  grated 
nutmeg  this  will  greatly  improve  the  taste. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream  or  just  plain 
cream. 

A  delicious  carrot  pudding  has  been 
used  in  my  family  for  years.  This  is  the 
recipe :  One  cup  grated  potato,  one  cup 
grated  carrot,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  cur¬ 
rants,  one  cup  of  raisins.  1  cup  chopped 
suet,  r/-2  teaspoon  salt,  1%  cups  flour,  one 
■small  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  water. 
Steam  this  three  hours.  MRS.  f.  h.  d. 


Uncooked  Tomato  Pickle 

One  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes,  eight  large 
onions,  five  large  green  peppers,  f°ur 
heads  of  celery,  one  cup  salt,  four  cups 
granulated  sugar,  two  tablespoons  inus' 
ta!d  seed,  one  quart  cold  vinegar.  Chop 
tomatoes  and  onions  together.  Mix  them 
well  and  sprinkle  them  with  salt.  _  8 tana 
over  night  and  next  morning  drain  them 
in  a  bag.  Chop  celery  and  pepper  ana 
mix  with  the  tomatoes  and  onions.  Aaa 
sugar  and  mustard,  then  add  vinegar  , 
mix  well  and  put  in  jars.  Will  keep  well 
if  carefully  covered.  MRS.  B. 
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100  farmers  walked  24,000  miles  . . . 


These  100  farmers  watched  and  counted  their 
steps,  in  collaboration  with  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Each  farmer  walked  1.65.1  miles  per  year  to 
feed  his  average  of  27  cows  apiece.  Removing 
manure  took  a  hike  of  73.2  miles  more.  And 
all  these  miles  accounted  for  only  a  small 
part  of  the  walking  these  farmers  did. 

With  feet  worth  at  least  $11,000  a  pair 
(average  accident  insurance  valuation),  no 
wonder  such  farmers  demand  comfortable, 
right-fitting  boots. 

And  they  can  get  them.  The  United  States 
Rubber  Company  has  always  realized  the 
need  of  comfort  for  farm  feet.  That  is  why 
it  made  the  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot  for 
comfort  as  well  as  for  wear. 

ffU.  S.”  44-part  boot 

Perhaps  you  think  of  boots  as  merely  shaped 
pieces  of  rubber  with  linings  fastened  inside. 
Well,  you’re  wrong!  Here  is  a  “U.  S.”  Blue 


Ribbon  boot  that  is  made  up  of  44  separate 
and  distinct  parts — all  carefully  fashioned 
and  put  together  to  make  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  and  durable  boots  you  ever 
slipped  your  feet  into. 

The  44  carefully  fitted  parts  in  this  boot 
assure  perfect  fit  on  the  foot — real  ease  in 
walking — real  comfort  all  day  long.  Seven 
rubber  ribs  over  the  instep  prevent  fatiguing 
pressure  on  the  big  veins. 

Gum-duck  reinforcement  stops  rubbing  at 
the  ankle.  The  anti-chafing  knee  pad  assures 
comfort  at  the  top.  There  is  a  special,  easy 
heel,  too. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  features  put  into 
this  boot  for  the  protection  and  comfort  of 
your  feet. 

The  aluminum  lasts  over  which  each  of  the 
“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  is  shaped  further 
insure  accurate  fit  for  any  but  abnormal  feet. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


Two  popular 

ffU.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 


Rubbers  for  the 
whole  family 

“U.  S.”  Rubbers  are  made  in  every 
type — storm,  high-cut,  footholds,  for 
heavy  service  or  dress,  for  men,  women 
and  children.  Notice  how  snugly  they 
fit  around  a  child’s  small  foot — to  keep 
mud  and  snow  from  running  down 
inside. 


And  the  "U.  S.”  Walrus! 

The  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus  (all- 
rubber  arctic)  is  the  most  useful  shoe 
on  the  farm.  It  slips  right  over  your 
leather  shoes,  kicks  off  in  a  jiffy,  washes 
clean  like  a  boot.  Gray  soles,  red  up¬ 
pers.  4  or  S  buckles. 


FREE  BOOK!  The  Care  of  Farmers9  Feet 

Every  farm  family  wants  comfortable,  healthy  feet.  This  free 
book  is  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lelyveld,  Podiatrist,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Association  of  Foot  Health.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  such  problems  as  bunions,  corns,  in- 
■  grown  nails,  chilblains,  callouses,  fallen  arches, 
how  to  care  for  itching  feet,  and  many  pre¬ 
cautions  that  lead  to  health  and  comfort  for 
those  feet  of  yours. 

It  also  tells  how  to  greatly  increase  the  life 
,  of  your  rubber  footwear  by  following  a  few 
simple  rules.  Write  for  “The  Care  of  Farmers’ 
Feet.”  Address  United  States  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  FRN-109,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York. 


How  about 
farmers’  wives? 

Wives  want  comfort  and  wear, 
too — but  they  also  want  style! 
So  here  are  Gaytees  for  days  in 
town  and  neighborly  calls. 

“Gaytees”  is  the  trademarked 
name  of  those  stylish,  tailored 
overshoes  made  only  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company.  This 
year  there  are  new  styles,  new 
patterns,  new  fabrics,  new  colors. 

Gaytees  come  in  cloth  or  all- 
rubber — in  high  or  low  height  with 
Snap  fastener,  Kwik- glide  fas¬ 
tener,  or  4-buckle. 


And  their  children ! 

Keds  are  the  most  popular  boys’ 
and  girls’  shoes  in  America.  Made 
only  by  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company.  They  give  barefoot 
freedom  —  encouraging  healthful 
exercise — yet  afford  full  protec¬ 
tion  for  young  feet.  Mighty  good- 
looking,  too. 


“u.  s: 

BLUE  RIBBON 


foot-saving 
heavy  footwear 
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“My  Letz  M-iu 


Learn  the  Facts  About  These  Savings 


Whether  you  feed  cows,  steers,  hogs,  sheep  or  poultry,  there  are  substantial 
profits  for  you  in  owning  a  Letz  Mill.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Send  for 
valuable,  new  book  giving  the  experiences  in  facts  and  figures  of  thousands  of 
Letz  Mill  owners,  answering  every  question  on  feeding  for  profit! 

Tells  how  you  can : 

X.  Save  25  to  50%  of  present  feed  crops. 

2.  Release  feed  crop  acreage  for  cash  crops. 

3.  Increase  milk  and  meat  production  through  better  feed  preparation, 

4.  Save  labor  in  handling  feed  crops. 

5.  Improve  health  and  condition  of  all  animals. 

Sent  free — no  obligation — send  coupon  below  now. 


3  Operation*  AO  f 
Ini  LETZ  MIUo 

You  can  chop,  or  grind  or 
trtix — or  do  all  three  i  n  one 
operation 


Sharp  knivesfor  chopping 
roughage. 


Sharp  burr* 


for  grind 


ing  grain 


Screw  auger  for  mixing  all 
together 


AMERICA’S  LEADING  FEED  MILL 


Send  coupon  now 
for  this  book  of 
feeding  facts,  and 
full  information 
on  Letz  Fe c d 
Makers. 


I - - 

[  LETZ  MFG.  COMPANY 
1  132  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

!  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please 

*  send  me  the  book  showing  the  various  ways 

•  dairymen  and  stockmen  have  increased 
I  their  profits  by  recutting,  grinding  and 
I  mixing  their  own  feed  crops  by  the  Letz 
I  system.  I  am  now  feeding: 

J  _ _ Dairy  Cows; _ Steers; _ Hogs; 

j  _ Sheep; _ Horses.  H.  P.  of  my  Engine _ 

j  My  Name  is _ 

I  My  Mailing  Address  (or  R.  F.  D.)  is _ 

I 

I  City _ State _ _ _ 

L _ _ _ 


Lump  Jaw 


V 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat- 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

|  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.50  a  bottle,  postpaid,  under  a 

■  positive  guarantee  since  1896 —  your  money  re - 
I  funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for  OUR  BIG 

■  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  A  book  of  208  pafrea 


and  67  illustrations. 


|  FLEMING  BROS.,  Ch«mistf,D6SUoioo  Slock  Yards,  Chicago 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  pet 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sore 
Shoulders 
Collar  Boils 
Barb  Wire 
Cuts,  Caked 
Udders,  Sore 
Teats,  and 

Sores  or  Wounds 
of  all  kinds  on 
man  or  beast. 


A 

Wonder 
Salve 

Nearly  a  million 
homes  have  learned 
that  Corona  Wool 
Compound,  because 
of  its  soothing  and 
healing  qualities,  is  one 
of  the  best  preparations  ever  placed  on  the  market. 

It  is  different  from  ordinary  salves.  It  is  made  from 
oil  extracted  from  sheep’s  wool  and  while  it  is  very 
penetrating  and  reaches  right  down  to  the  seat  of 
trouble,  it  quickly  heals  but  will  not 
smart  the  most  sensitive  wound. 

GET  IT  AT  YOUR  PRUGGIST 
Keep  a  can  of  this  wonder  remedy 
on  hand  for  any  emergency.  Your 
druggist  can  supply  you.  Two  sizes 
65c  and  $1.25.  If  you  haveneverused 
Corona,  we  will  gladly  send  you 
Free  sample  on  request. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

Bldg.  KENTON.  OHIO 


A  Farmer’ 

Early  in  the  Morning.  - —  James 
Cochrane  met  us  at  Bath.  His  hard  hand 
was  warm  with  welcome.  After  a  chilly 
drive  of  30  minutes  in  the  fading  dark¬ 
ness  of  early  dawn,  we  stepped  out  of  his 
car  a  few  yards  from  his  dairy  barn.  We 
had  come  by  a  winding  gravel  road,  up¬ 
hill  most  of  the  way,  after  we  left  the 
paved  highway  on  which  we  sped  out  of 
the  substantial  town  of  Bath,  the  main 
street  of  which  is  a  model  in  width.  Tip, 
a  dark-haired  shepherd,  did  not  bark  at 
his  master’s  approach  in  a  vehicle  famil¬ 
iar  to  his  keen  senses.  The  kitchen  and 
dining-room  windows  of  the  pleasant 
Cochrane  home  were  electrically  light, 
and  cheerful.  One  of  the  deep  joys  of  a 
man’s  life  on  a  farm  in  the  open  country, 
remote  from  the  din  and  scents  of  cities, 
is  to  see  from  a  distance,  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing  or  before  daybreak,  the  beckoning 
light  in  a  window  of  his  home.  It  quickens 
the  inner  light  by  which  he  lives.  How 
still  it  was  when  the  motor  stopped !  This 
fact  was  going  home  to  me  when  some 
White  Leghorn  cockerels  began  their 
vocal  welcome  to  a  new  day  in  their  short, 
proud  lives  on  a  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  farm. 

Tip  and  the  Cows. — We  followed  Mr. 
Cochrane  to  the  barn.  He  opened  its 
sliding  door,  turned  on  the  light  inside, 
commanded  Tip  to  “bring  in  the  cows” 
from  a  pasture  adjoining  the  barnlot,  and 
opened  the  gate  through  which  they  were 
to  pass.  A  few  seconds  later,  the  tone 
of  the  dog’s  harking  indicated  that  he  was 
meeting  with  active  hostility.  “One  of 
the  cows  always  spars  with  him  a  little 
before  she  obeys  his  orders,”  said  the 
owner.  Presently  nine  purebred  Ayrsliires 
came  slowly,  in  single  file  through  the 
gate,  entered  the  barn,  and  in  perfect 
order  took  their  accustomed  positions  in 
the  two  rows  of  stanchions.  The  two 
divisions  stood  facing  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  From  a  sanitary  viewpoint,  this  is 
a  better  arrangement  than  where  two 
ranks  of  cows  face  each  other.  The  owner 
followed  the  last  one  in,  and  methodically 
locked  their  neck  stocks.  With  her  dex¬ 
terous  horns,  an  Ayrshire  learns  how  to 
release  herself  from  a  stanchion,  if  it 
isn’t  built  or  amended  to  defeat  her  clev¬ 
erness.  Not  many  people,  except  dairymen, 
ox-drivers  and  cowboys,  appreciate  the 
ability  of  cattle  to  learn  and  practice 
tricks  by  which  to  secure  feed  and 
freedom. 

Unofficial  Judging. — Every  man  who 
knows  something  about  cows  begins  at 
once  to  pass  private  judgment  upon  them 
wherever  and  whenever  he  sees  them. 
Unofficial  judging  is  one  of  his  treasured 
avocations.  We  studied  our  host’s  Ayr- 
shires  and  compared  them  with  one 
another,  and  with  mental  pictures  of 
remembered  and  forgotten  cows.  There 
is  always  a  “best”  one  in  every  herd. 
Through  force  of  habit,  we  were  looking 
for  her  here.  Sometimes  she  is  deceptive 
in  appearance ;  the  milk  scales  may  give 
her  a  higher  rating  than  will  the  human 
eye  that  looks  for  the  standard  scale  of 
external  points.  In  plenty  of  instances, 
however,  the  best  one  to  look  at  is  the 
best  one  at  the  pail.  After  a  man  has 
seen  cows  and  bulls  of  all  breeds  in  barns, 
pastures  and  showyards  for  30  years  in 
North  America,  he  begins  to  realize  how 
much  lie  doesn’t  know  about  them  inside 
— “where  they  live.”  Some  dairy  cattle 
breeders  have  been  educated  and  pre¬ 
judiced  by  showyard  decisions  until  they 
attach  more  importance  to  straight  top¬ 
lines  and  the  so-called  “model”  type  than 
to  other  points  and  qualities  that  are  of 
equal  or  greater  economic  value.  The 
shape,  size,  texture  and  hang  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire's  udder,  and  the  placement,  size  and 
length  of  her  teats  deserve  the  special 
attention  of  Ayrshire  breeders.  Selective 
breeding  for  straight  top-lines  continues 
with  an  almost  fanatical  zeal.  Au  increas¬ 
ing  accumulation  of  scientific  facts  indi¬ 
cates  that  uneven  top-lines,  dropping 
rumps  and  other  rickety  defects  common 
in  the  skeletons  of  cattle  are  not  heredi¬ 
tary  or  transmissible,  but  are  unsightly 
evidences  of  poor  or  incomplete  feeding. 
Forty  years  ago  the  most  practical  beef- 
makers  in  the  corn-belt  granted  that  good, 
purebred  bulls  were  needed  for  crossing 
on  their  mongrel  cows,  in  order  to  produce 
better  steers,  but  they  always  insisted 
that  “the  corncrib  cross”  did  the  crossing 
that  most  stockmen  wouldn’t  or  didn’t 
make  with  a  sufficiently  lavish  hand. 

Milking  at  5  a.  m. — -Our  friend's  Ayr- 
shires  resumed  the  chewing  of  their  cud. 
and  contentedly  awaited  the  looting  of 
their  taut  udders.  He  started  a  wee  gaso¬ 
line  engine  at  one  end  of  the  barn,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  air-power  by  which  lie  operates 
Iris  two  machine  milkers.  Each  of  these 
light-metal  outfits,  with  four  rubber  suction 
cups,  is  about  the  size  of  a  dishpan.  From 
an  overhead  peg  in  a  post  he  removed  a 
half-dozen  surcingles ;  each  of  these  was 
fastened  round  a  cow’s  body,  a  few  inches 
in  front  of  the  middle.  It  was  now  5 
o’clock.  A  married  man  with  five  remark¬ 
able  children  works  for  Mr.  Cochrane 
for  what  amounts  to  about  $60  a  month. 
He  arrived  in  a  car  of  pioneer  model,  and 
hustled  in  to  help  with  the  milking.  He 
is  fortunate  in  his  time  and-  place.  Those 
of  us  who  have  done  farm  work  for  50  to 
75  cents  and  one  meal  a  day,  and  walked 
and  waded  several  miles  before  sunup  and 
after  sundown  to  get  it,  see  the  modern 
farm  hand  as  he  cannot  or  does  not  see 
himself.  In  a  jiffy  each  machine  .was 
attached  to  a  cow  and  the  power  turned 
on.  The  surcingle  supports  most  of  the 
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outfit’s  weight  and  that  of  its  contents, 
but  enough  of  the  weight  to  mar  or  injure 
some  udders  is  shifted  to  the  pulsatiiw 
cups  that  hold  the  dugs.  The  milk  in  each 
machine  was  emptied  into  a  can  outdoors 
before  the  outfit  was  attached  to  another 
cow.  It  worked  about  five  minutes  before 
it  was  removed.  Hand-stripping  finished 
the  job.  For  his  Grade  A  milk  that  goes 
to  Rochester,  Mr.  Cochrane  receives  a 
price  that  is  far  out  of  line  with  his  feed 
and  labor  costs.  Apparently  those  costs 
concern  many  dairymen  more  actively 
than  -the  low  price  received  for  their  milk. 
Is  it  thinkable  that  if  dairymen  didn't 
have  to  buy  any  feed  they  would  sell  their 
milk  for  nothing?  How  many  of  them 
have  been  buncoed  and  mesmerized  until 
they  are  just  about  doing  that  now? 

Veterinary  Service.  —  The  milking 
done,  a  few  pounds  of  bran  was  given  to 
each  cow.  For  several  weeks  purebred 
cows  in  New  York  State  have  been  getting 
considerable  green  corn  and  high-priced 
feed  to  supplement  pastures  blighted  by 
drought.  But  this  extra  feeding  lias  not 
been  practiced  by  many  dairymen  in  any 
region  that  I  have  visited.  If  they  kept 
purebreds  they  could  hardly  afford  not  to 
supplement  short  pastures  with  concen¬ 
trates  and  whatever  green  stuff  was  at 
hand.  In  the  Cochrane  barn  we  located 
the  “best”  cow.  She  has  suffered  some 
painful  injuries  from  the  horns  of  herd- 
mates,  but  is  now  as  sound  as  a  dollar, 
and  a  heavy  producer  and  good  breeder. 
I  erhaps  in  a  thousand  years  all  dairy 
cattle  will  be  hornless.  They  should  be 
now.  One  cow  grunted  agonizingly  with 
each  expulsion  of  her  breath  before  the 
milking  began.  Her  hide  was  as  tight  as 
a  football.  Hers  was  plainly  a  ease  of 
bloat.  For  this  condition  the  owner  could 
not  account.  Too  much  dry  herbage  may 
have  caused  it.  He  gave  her  a  dose  of 
salts,  and  called  a  veterinarian  by  ’phone. 
Before  lie  arrived,  in  26  minutes,  the  cow 
began  chewing  her  cud.  She  was  all  right, 
but  the  veterinarian  treated  her;  he  ad¬ 
ministered  a  quart  of  greenish  purgative. 
Nature  is  the  doctor  that  always  does  the 
real  job,  hut  medicines  and  surgery  are 
often  helpful.  Another  cow,  with  a  mild 
and  waning  case  of  foot-rot,  was  under 
treatment.  A  new  dressing,  sprinkled  with 
a  healing  powder,  was  applied  to  the 
affected  foot  and  encased  in  a  jute  bag, 
tied  on  with  twine.  The  young  veterinarian 
seemed  to  know  his  business.  The  mala¬ 
dies  and  accidents  of  animals  under 
domestication  hang  like  Damocles’  sword 
over  the  head  of  every  man  who  keeps 
valuable  purebreds.  Something  that  is 
slight,  serious,  or  mystifying  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  or  behavior  of  his  stock,  engages  his 
sympathies  and  attention  every  week  or 
month.  The  suffering  of  beasts  is  shared 
by  the  kind  of  man  who  likes  and  knows 
farm  animals.  The  raising  of  purebreds  is 
an  expensive  and  a  hazardous  business. 
That  is  on'e  reason  why  they  cost  more 
than  grades.  They  are  worth  more 
because  they  have  been  bred  for  many 
years  for  a  specific  purpose.  Valuable 
purebreds  receive  better  medical  service 
than  lots  of  farm  families  in  the  Mid- 
West. 


Vineyards  and  Farms. — The  Cochrane 
farm  is  hilly ;  the  barn  is  inexpensive 
but  thoroughly  practical ;  the  home  is 
comfortable  and  light,  and  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  that  bespeaks  good  care,  inside  and 
out.  It  stands  among  trees  on  an  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  mixed  flowers  cluster  around  it,  and 
vines  festoon  its-  long  porch.  No  man’s 
mother  could  prepare  a  better  breakfast 
than  that  to  which  Mrs.  Cochrane  called 
us  at  6  o’clock.  With  our  host,  A.  H.  Try- 
on  and  I  set  out  at  seven  for  a  long  drive 
to  Himrod,  in  Yrates  County.  We  were  pres¬ 
ently  in  a  high  land  of  vineyards  and 
hay-farms  on  the  east  side  of  Iveuka  Lake. 
We  saw  on  the  other  side  of  it  countless 
green  strips  and  quadrangles — vineyards 
—  on  a  broad  slope  facing  the  east. 
Keuka  is  a  long,  Y-shaped  lake,  set  in  a 
frame  of  colorful  loveliness,  wrought  by 
nature  and  man.  Its  shore  line  worthily 
completes  an  unforgettable  picture  down 
to  the  edge  of  crystal-blue  water.  The 
Concord  grape  crop  in  this  area  is  fair 
to  good,  with  much  better  opening  prices 
than  those  of  1628.  Poor  vineyards  and 
good  ones  were  seen  side  by  side.  Little 
cocks  of  Perry  Marrow  beans  dotted  many 
fields  along  the  road,  near  Himrod.  At 
this  town  a  foreclosed  dairy-farm  grew  a 
profitable  crop  of  these  beans  this  season. 
At  Penn  Yan,  a  thriving,  charming  town, 
we  dined  hurriedly,  and  then  proceeded 
north  through  Benton  township  in  Yates 
and  Seneca  township  in  Ontario  County 
to  Hall  and  beyond.  At  Hall,  the  center 
of  a  fine  cabbage  and  mixed-farming 
country,  big  heads  of  this  crop  were  being 
unloaded  by  pitchfork  into  a  sauerkraut 
plant.  Several  empty  cars  stood  alongside 
of  the  plant.  Some  good  Ayrsbires  were 
seen  in  the  herd  of  W.  P.  Rupert  &  Son, 
at  whose  roadside  home  and  truck  market 
we  turned  and  started  southward.  The 
Rupert  barn,  built  in  1885,  is  as  useful 
and  practical  a  large  barn  as  I  have  seen. 
In  and  near  the  two  townships  mentioned, 
the  farmsteads  and  farms,  devoted  to  di¬ 
versified  systems,  are  unsurpassed  if  equal¬ 
ed  by  those  in  any  other  State  in  which 
I  have  traveled.  At  Penn  Yan  we  stopped 
to  take  a  look  at  the  county  fair  exhibits, 
on  the  last  day.  Sept.  12.  They  were 
varied  and  excellent,  for  a  dry  year.  The 
boys’  and  girls’  4-H  club  calves  were  es¬ 
pecially  good  to  see.  In  this  class  John 
W.  Holloway  won  first  on  his  Ayrshire, 
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|  ,-0  SWINE 

AIjIj  SOIiD  out 

of 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Except  two  boars  ready  for  service.  Fifty  spring 
pigs,  tops  of  our  litters.  Only  the  best  offered,  the 
balance  sold  for  feeders. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

nrovcmor  Dice's  oouglaston  manor  farm 
{JLKKoiIIKl.  riU^  pulaski,  new  york 

U  FOR  SALE  Kj  R-  W.  Blakely,  Mijr. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINEK 

F.  M.  Patiingfcon  «fc  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  %  “Th-mX./p"' 

Big  Type  Polands 

jng  purposes.  Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 

PIGS  —  Chester  Whites 

High  grade  Chester  White  Pigs,  the  kind  you  like  to  own 
and  grow.  Every  pig  raised  on  the  place.  We  have  been 
using  pure  bred  boars  for  20  years.  All  sows  high  grade, 
all  pigs  growthy  and  free  from  disease — 

4  WkS.  Old  -  $5.00  gidppld  c.o.n. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass.  Tol.Wal.  0888-M 

L.  W.  Dean,  Owner'’  C.  K.  Laughton,  Manager 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity— we 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs  from  large  type  Boars  and 
sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  O.  O.  D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

4  Weeks  Old  -  $4.00 

Also  a  few  Chester  White  barrows,  4  wks.  old,  SS.OOeacb. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded— 10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free. 

A.  M.  DUX,  806  Washington  Street 

Tel.  Wob.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

SHEEP 

A^Avon ^College  300  Dorset  Merino  Ewes 

Bred  for  Early  Lambing  (November  15th) 

As  our  educational  policy  calls  for  more  diversified  stock 
keeping,  we  are  obliged  to  vacate  part  of  the  building 
now  occupied  by  sheep  to  make  room  for  other  stock. 

J.  S.  1VERSEN,  Avon,  Conn.  Tel.  Farmington  268-3 

Purebred  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

FOR  SAI.E — Both  imported  ami  home  bred  on  im¬ 
ported  foundation  from  the  Greatwood  Show  Flock. 
“We  are  Breeding  Better  Sheep  than  we  can  Buy” 

GREAT  WOOD  FARM  -  PLAINFIEI.D,  VT. 
W.  8.  Martin,  Owner  I’.  Greig,  Manager 

1,500  Choice  Breeding  Ewes 

600  Black  Faced  Yearlings,  500  Michigan  Delaine  Year¬ 
lings,  600  Black  Faced,  1  to  4-year-olds.  Almond  B.  Chap¬ 
man  <fe  Sons,  So.  Eockwood,  Mich.  35  miles  north  of  Toledo,  0. 

Reg.  Shrops.  Rams 

Choice,  $80.  Fester  McLean,  R.  1, '1'ronpsbnrg,  N.  T. 

FTlSS  Bams  and  Ewes  B^edin* 

$20  to  $35  each.  J.  E-  WATKINS,  R.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Shropshire  Yearling  RAMS  and  EWES 

Sired  by  International  Champion.  Also  Older  Ew.  s. 

Fred  Van  Vleet  A  Sons  -  -  Lodi,  New  York 

nEGISTEREI*  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  and  RAMS 

•»  from  prize  winning  stock.  All  stock  guaranteed. 

Mac-Naught  Homestead,  Rovlna  Center,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Cheviot  Rams 

H.  T  POTTER  Mountain  Dale  Farms  CORSICA,  PA. 

Choice  Dorset  Rams 

reasonable  prices.  HEART'S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  Pi.  Y. 

YOUNG  EWES  For  Sale  RGeE1°u°.kpr,wNNv 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS 

•  V  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  New  York 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLINGS  and  RAM  LAMBS, 
tl  Priced  to  sell.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlawville,  New  York. 

HOLSTEINS 

REGISTERED  Holstdll  BVlll 

Medium  size,  splendidly  formed,  nicely  marked  and 
choicely  bred.  Price,  $175.  All  papers.  Other  from 

1  to  9  months  old.  Federally  Accredited  Herd.  E.  H. 

FOSTER,  Barton,  Tioga  Co.,  Now  York. 

High-Class  Registered 

Holstein  Cows,Heifers  and  Bulls 

T.  B.  Tested.  1  Pair  of  Belgian  Mares. 

SPOT  FARM  -:-  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

UE°GI8?E«LE®  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

from  dams  with  yearly  class  C  records  and  ready  for 
immediate  service.  Al-o  a  few  heifer  calves — $11)0  up. 
BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS  ■  Lebanon,  Jf.  J. 

SIXTY  HE  VI>  OF  OUTSTANDING  HIGH 
G  RAH  E  SPRINGING 

Holstein  Cows  for  Sale 

D.  F.  PIPES  -  -  Watertown,  Wisconsin 

DAIRY  CATTLE  .*.  | 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  $100  to  $150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  Accredited.  APPLY 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

lOO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

w  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 

B  '  M  \  \  Jk  f  AT  Guernseys.  Carload  lots, 

■  ■  \f\!  60  day  guaranteed  te- 

¥  V  test.  E.  O.  TALBOT. 

Leonardsvllle,  N.  Y. 

100  SPRINGERS  and  HEIFERS 

Specialize  in  carload  lots  or  less,  any  breed.  T. B.  tested. 

L.  L.  FOOTE,  Hobart  (Del.  County),  New  York 

X|  i^R  * ALE— Two  fine  young  Registered  Jersey 
Hulls,  either  together  or  separately.  One  18 
months  old.  Other  one  year  old.  Price  reasonable 

POLLING  ACHES  FARM,  Chatham,  New  York 


while  Kenneth  Gibbs’  Jersey — a  winsome 
heifer — tvas  the  grand  champion.  We 
returned  to  the  Cochrane  farm  by  way  of 
the  west  shore  of  Keuka  Lake,  along 
which  we  saw  many  delightful  camp 
houses,  and  several  old  brick  winemaking 
plants,  noAV  producing  grape  juice.  After 
supper  with  the  Cochranes  at  home,  all 
of  us  took  a  hand  in  doing  the  dishes,  and 
then  we  talked  until  a  late  hour. 

Neav  York  State. — The  more  I  see  of 
New  York  State’s  farm  families,  farm 
home  and  farms ;  its  orchards,  vineyards 
and  gardens;  its  orderly  rural  toAvns ;  its 
parks  and  playgrounds  ;  its  industries  and 
resources ;  its  mountains,  hills,  valleys, 
lakes,  rivers,  brooks,  springs,  forests  and 
trees ;  its  roads  and  byways,  and  the 
many-angled  activities,  toAvering  architec¬ 
ture  and  swarming  port  of  its  great  city, 
the  more  confident  I  am  that  it  is  a  State 
uniquely  and  richly  endoAved  and  favored. 
The  Avorkings  of  nature  and  the  fate  of 
history  have  Set  it  apart  in  a  position 
and  in  a  diversity  and  magnificence  of 
dress  all  its  OAvn.  My  Cape  Cod  grand¬ 
father  Avlio,  as  a  young  peddler,  traveled 
across  the  State  more  than  100  years  ago, 
and  unstintingly  praised  it  in  his  diary, 
never  forgave  himself  for  going  further 
west  to  settle  down.  p.  c.  w. 


Hebrew  Holidays 

Following  are  the  most  important 
Hebrew  holidays  for  this  Fall,  with  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  kinds  of  poultry  most 
in  demand  : 

New  Year,  October  5,  Saturday,  all 
prime  quality  poultry  desired  for  this 
holiday. 

Fast  of  Gedaliah,  October  7,  Monday. 

Day  of  Atonement,  October  14,  Monday, 
roosters  and  spring  chickens. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  October  19,  to 
October  26,  ducks  and  geese. 

Rejoicing  of  Law  October  27,  Sunday, 
ducks  and  geese. 

Hanukah,  December  27,  Friday,  all 
kinds. 

The  best  market  days  in  the  consuming 
centers  are  three  to  four  days  previous  to 
each  date  noted  above. 


GUERNSEYS  .-.  | 

GUERNSEYS 

Surplus  Stock  for  Sale 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

from  4  months  to  2'/2  years. 

From  Blood  and  Tuberculin 
Tested  Herd. 

Dams  of  these  calves  have  made  good 
records  in  Advanced  Registry. 

MRS.  FRANCIS  G.  LLOYD 

The  Maples  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica — 5th  Place,  Class  A  A 
Milk,  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 

Sire: — Langwater  Master  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  oar 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILA. 

Ks  GUERNSEY  BULL*««Sa 

Born  June  30th,  1927.  A  grandson  of  Imp.  Verbena  IV 
of  Myrtle  Place.  Record  11187.3  milk,  705  butter  fat  in 
Class  G.  Also  imported  bull  calf,  live  months  old 

for  sale.  LAKE  DELWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  New  York 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.F'°D”m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.  FR™MS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  Blood  Test.  lie  Pins 
Ultra  &  Langwater  Strains.  SUNNTSIDE  FARM,  Red  Bank,  N  J. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE  %TS 

ported  cows  on  test.  Herd  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

$50  and  up.  WM.  A.  DERSTINE,  Sollorsvlllo,  Penna. 

l?OR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
A  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L.TERWIUI6ER.  Wauwatosa, Wit. 

DOGS 

SA5 SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6,  Females,  $3.  P.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

£a.RE  PED.  POLICE  PUPPIES  i mported11* stock1 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  U.  D.  No.  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

EXTRA  FINE  COON  HOUNDS — Shipped  on  15  days  trial 

$100.  Satisfied  customers  throughout  New  England. 

Rabbit  Hounds,  $30.  SAM  LONG,  Gnntersville,  Ala. 

KU  BROKEN  RABBIT  BEAGLES  and  COON  HOUNDS-POPPIES 

Cheap.  Trial.  MICHAEL  BAU3UTZ,  Seven  Valleys,  Penna. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  AND  CHOW  PUPS— Also  dogs 
«  boarded.  SOMERSET  KKNNEI.S,  It.  8,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  I*  UPS-Handsome 
8^  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

RAT  TERRIERS  .  FOX  TER  UI  III  g-Lists 
AV  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER.  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— 30  day  sale— cut  prices. 
Shipped  on  approval.  SHAOT  LAWN  FARM,  Hcuvellon,  H.  1. 


BO  POUNPS  NEr 

CORK 

SUJTEN  MEAL 


This  Fall? 


Are  They 
Good  for  an 

EXTRA  CAN 


The  tang  of  Autumn  in  the  air  means  extra  profits  in  the  pockets  of 
keen  dairymen.  Milk  prices  are  higher,  feeding  begins  in  earnest, 
silos  and  hay  lofts  are  bulging  with  the  year’s  harvest.  Summer-fed 
cows  are  in  good  condition  and  producing  amply  and  regularly 
as  the  Fall  season  swings  into  its  stride  ...  in  short,  things  around 
the  dairy  farm  are  beginning  to  look  up  again. 

Make  this  Fall  and  Winter  campaign  the  most  profitable  one  you’ve 
had  yet.  Get  that  extra  can — or  two  extra  cans — of  milk  you’ve  always 
known  you  could  get  with  just  a  little  more  efficiency  in  your  feeding. 


Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 


fed  in  the  right  way  with  other  feeds 
and  homegrown  grains  has  made  extra 
cans  of  milk  for  many  a  dairyman.  It 
will  do  the  same  for  you.  Let  us  tell 
you  how,  or  if  you  prefer  a  ready-mixed 
feed,  we  can  recommend  good  ones  for 
all  seasons. 

Write: 

RATION  SERVICE  DEPT. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City 


CORK  PRODUCTS  RMlffiQb 

GEKfftAl  CH-HCliE-Kt'W  YOftK  u  5A.  'l\ 
ayAKAHTCSP  ANAkYSf*  >| 
P90TUN  *!*v  400't  'Ll 

FAT  ] 

mil*  i  *  Max.  4.0K 
i  CAfrniW YORAres  Mm,  41QX? 

m  CORN  GLUTEN  Hrc 

^ .«?*■■  MO*  mpoht 

40% 

PROTEIN 

GUARANTEED 


ALLEGANY- STEUBEN  AYRSHIRE  CLUB 

Tenth  Annual  Consignment  Sale 

60-HIGH-CLASS  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES-60 

From  Accredited  Herds.  Best  of  Breeding 

At  Fair  Grounds  — Hornell,  New  York 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1929 

Catalogue  sent  on  request.  R.  E.  MEAD,  Sale  Manager,  Hornell,  New  York 


.%  DOGS 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COON  HOUNDS 

Combination  Fur  Hunters,  Fox  Hounds, 
Beagle  Rabbit  Hounds. 

On  trial.  Hunting  Supplies.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

RIVER  VIEW  KENNELS  -  RAMSEY,  ILL. 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  PFRBFTQ  for  killing  rats, 

Instruction  ■  CltflCIO  hunting  rabbits 

Book  and  other  game.  Males,  *  4  60. 

Free  Females,  $5.00.  Pair,  $9.00. 

Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $0.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  Now  London,  Ohio 

5  Rabbit  Hounds  f«.i Sn 

Price,  $25.00.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlonvllle,  Penna. 

white  Scotch  Collie  Puppies 

Thoroughbred.  JOHN  ZWEERES.  R.  D.  No.  1,  Rensselaer.  N.  T. 

A.  K.  C.  BEAGLES  S*KE2  Rabbit  Hounds 

$25.00  to  $50.00.  'EARL  COLE,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

GOATS 

QHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  .Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Khomont,  Dept.  It,  Monticello,  Iowa 

Saanen  and  Toggenburgs,  SIS  ea. 
\SI  #$k  1  O  At  t-tud  a  Bure  White  haanen  and 

Toggenburg  Buck,  both  hornless  and  very  big,  fee  $5.00. 

G.  VAN  OLST  Look  Box  5  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

crip  cay  r _ nnr  c 

Police  Pup,  male,  6  mos.,  dark  wolf  grey;  imported  darn; 
registration  papers,  S20.  H.M.Howe,Rummerfield  Pa- 

roll  BALE— 6  Head  of  AN  GO  It  A  GOATS.  Write 
r  to  LOUIS  DERBY,  R.  2,  Silvercreek,  New  York 

COLLIES!  COLLIES! 

Sacrificing  GROWN  STOCK.  Ped.  males  and  females  at 
reduced  prices.  GLENGAE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Box  RNT.Bocnton.  N.J. 

RABBITS  AND  CAVIES 

F,,r  w*  x  •  Breeders,  s-  lid 

safe  SO  Cavies 

c.  PATTERSON,  R-  D.  1.  Box  133A,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

F°e  ngliE8  h  S  P  R 1 N  G  E  R  S  P  A  N 1 E  L  P  U  P  P 1 E  S  h1 !,  nr??"g 

dogs.  Dam  registered  in  \merican  Kennel  club  stud 
book.  GEO-  R.  SWARTOUT,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

DEGISTERED,  Pedigreed,  Imported  and  Domestic  Chinchillas. 

■■  Also  Flemish  Giants  Green  Mountain  Rabbitry,  Montgomery  Center,  Vl 

DF*OX  HOUND 

Edgar  V.  Donnelly  Rolling  Springs,  Pa. 

rMill  PALE  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbit* — All  ages 
*  II.  VAN  DYKE,  Lake  Clear  Junction,  N.  Y. 

AIRCnitl  CC  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HIliCUALCd  SHADY8IDE  FARMS,’  Madison,  N,  Y. 

HINCHILL  AS  -  from  registered  stock.  Other  rabbits 

V*  CLIFFORD  0.  MERRITT,  330  Weaver  St.,  Fart  Ctu-ster,  N.  T. 
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Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Bigger  Milk  Profits 
All  Winter 


CONSIDER,  right  now,  the  advantages  of  getting 
your  herd  on  a  basis  of  maximum  milk  produc¬ 
tion  which  the  cows  will  be  able  to  maintain  right 
through  the  winter.  It  will  take  good,  common-sense 
feeding  methods,  and  a  good,  common-sense  feed 
to  do  it. 


DAIRY  RATION 

is  suited  to  your  needs;  it  combines  with  your  own 
grains,  it  blends  with  Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher; 
it  puts  within  economic  reach  of  every  dairyman  a 
most  efficient  mixture  of  proteins  and  minerals.  Full 
directions  with  every  sack.  Now  is  the  time  to  start. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  —  is  the  complete 
carbohydrate  feed;  combines  perfectly  with  any 
Quaker  high  protein  concentrate  (24%,  20%  or  16%). 

A  choice  feed  for  all  young  or  dry  stock;  an  entire 
grain  ration  for  horses,  steers,  lambs  and  swine 

^  ^  m  ^ 


BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


October  5,  1929 


The  Eastern  States 
Exposition 

Three  hundred  thousand  people  saw 
the  13th  annual  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  15-21. 
It  was  a  record-breaking  attendance,  de¬ 
spite  the  rains  on  Tuesday.  The  exhibits 
showed  an  increase  in  almost  every  divi¬ 
sion.  The  exhibitors  of  live  stock,  poul¬ 
try,  dogs,  cats,  household  furnishings, 
women’s  dress  goods,  farm  machinery  and 
implements,  flowers,  vegetables  and 
canned  fruits,  reported  a  volume  of  sales 
and  inquiries  that  indicates  an  upward 
trend  in  the  farm  and  factory  business  of 
the  six  New  England  States  in  particular. 
These,  with  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  con¬ 
stitute  the  exposition’s  territory.  The 
show  was  divided,  on  a  well-balanced 
scale,  between  agricultural  and  industrial 
exhibits.  Its  chief  appeal,  however,  is  to 
rural  people.  The  exposition  is  controlled 
by  an  executive  committee  of  15  business 
men  elected  by  a  board  of  62  trustees.  It 
owns  a  large  tract  of  valuable  land,  with 
an  extensive  building  equipment,  pays  its 
bondholders  6  per  cent  interest,  and  has 
made  a  small  profit  in  recent  years. 

More  than  1,000  4-II  club  boys  and 
girls,  chiefly  from  New  England,  spent 
two  days  to  a  week  at  the  show ;  many 
exhibited  calves,  pigs,  lambs,  poultry, 
field  crops  and  dairy  products,  for  which 
prizes  were  offered.  Some  of  the  boys 
displayed  and  demonstrated  the  work  of 
their  trained  hands  in  manual  arts — car¬ 
pentry,  metal-working  and  the  like.  Dress¬ 
making,  needlework  and  canning  were 
similarly  presented  by  4-H  club  girls. 
Prizes  were  awarded  in  all  sections  to 
which  these  young  people  contributed. 
Their  exhibits,  contests,  band  music,  camp 
fire  parties,  parades  and  running  about 
their  dormitories  and  elsewhere  in  happy 
groups  on  the  grounds  were  entertaining 
and  inspiring.  All  phases  of  girls’  and 
boys’  club  work  are  substantially  encour¬ 
aged  and  provided  for  at  this  exposition, 
in  co-operation  with  State  and  local 
agencies  and  interested  men  and  women 
of  means. 

The  new  Vermont  building — a  beautiful 
piece  of  architecture,  with  marble  pillars 
in  front — was  dedicated  early  in  the  week. 
Former  President  Coolidge  was  present. 
The  Massachusetts  and  Maine  buildings 
also  are  architecturally  distinctive.  Other 
Eastern  States  will  eventually  erect  build¬ 
ings  on  the  grounds. 

The  horse  and  auto  races  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  programs  were  well  patronized.  Live 
stock  is  the  keynote  of  the  show.  Dairy 
cattle  dominate  this  division.  With  the 
beef  breeds,  they  totaled  1,438  head. 

The  Dairy  Cattle 

Seventeen  exhibitors  of  Ayrshires  from 
nine  States  made  a  representative  show¬ 
ing  of  this  Scotch  breed.  An  exceptional¬ 
ly  good  lot  of  entries — 19  head — made  the 
second  annual  Eastern  Ayrshire  Bull  Fu¬ 
turity  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  exhibit. 
Several  futurity  prize-winners  were  sold 
at  the  exposition.  Fifteen  liberal  cash 
prizes  were  awarded  in  this  class.  The 
leading  futurity  winners,  in  the  order  of 
their  standing,  were  Wendover  Farm, 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. ;  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst ;  R.  R. 
Ness  &  Sons.  Howick,  Quebec ;  Alta 
Crest  Farm,  Spencer,  Mass. ;  Sycamore 
Farms,  Douglassville,  Pa.,  and  Wood  Ford 
Farm,  Avon,  Conn.  Wendover  Farm  won 
seven  first  prizes  and  three  champion¬ 
ships.  Its  senior  and  grand  champion 
bull  was  Hobsland  White  King,  its  junior 
champion  being  Topsy's  Ambassador’s 
General  of  Wendover  Farm.  Its  senior 
and  grand  champion  female  was  the  nine- 
year-old  Bar  Dusky  Maid,  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  show  cows  of  the  breed.  She 
won  the  same  honors  at  this  exposition 
last  year.  The  junior  champion  female 
was  Burnside  Perfect  Lady,  shown  by 
Ness  &  Sons.  Balmoral  Farms,  Ithaca, 
Mich.,  won  first  in  junior  yearling  bulls. 
Alta  Crest  Farm  won  seven  firsts,  includ¬ 
ing  dairy  herd  and  get  of  sire.  Prof.  H. 
II.  Kildee,  Ames,  la.,  was  the  judge. 

Four  breeders  showed  Brown  Swiss, 
which  were  judged  by  Prof.  Victor  A. 
Rice,  Amherst,  Mass.  Eight  of  the  top 
honors,  including  get  of  sire,  went  to  J. 
Frank  Zoller,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The 
senior  and  grand  champion  bull  was 
Carl’s  Forest  Boy  of  Lake  View,  shown 
by  D.  N.  Boice,  Church ville,  N.  Y.,  the 
junior  champion  being  Ballyhoo  of  Lee's 
Hill,  exhibited  by  Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J.  This  farm  also  had  the 
senior  and  grand  champion  female — Cor¬ 
nelia  of  Lee’s  Hill,  the  junior  champion 
being  Princess  Beauty  of  Walhalla, 
shown  by  Mr.  Zoller. 

Guernseys  from  21  herds  in  eight  States 
and  Nova  Scotia  made  a  memorably  good 
showing.  The  honors  were  -distributed 
by  Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee.  Eight  first  prizes, 
including  grade  and  dairy  herds  and  get 
of  sire,  went  to  Emmadine  Farm,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y.,  which  also  won  the 
female  championships.  Its  senior  and 
grand  champion  female  was  Foremost’s 
Bobbette,  and  its  junior  champion  was 
Fayroyal’s  Evangeline.  Geo.  M.  White. 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  had  the  senior  and  grand 
champion  bull — F.ernbrook  King  I4en>- 
drick.  Beech  Hill  Lindy,  from  Beech 
Hill  Farm,  Princeport,  Nova  Scotia,  was 
the  junior  champion. 

Holstein-Friesians  were  exhibited  by 
14  breeders,  half  of  whom  live  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  J.  P.  Eves,  Des  Moines,  la., 
vas  the  judge.  The  first  prizes  were  divided 
among  Hurlwood  Holstein  Farm.  Ashley 
Falls.  Mass.:  Paul  P.  Stewart,  Maynard, 
la. :  Quon  Quont  Stock  Farm,  Whately, 
Mass.;  Yates  Farm,  Orchard  Park,  N. 


Y. ;  H.  E.  Robertson,  York,  Pa.,  and 
Craig  Manor  Farms,  Barneveld,  N.  Y 
Mr.  Stewart  won  the  senior  and  grand* 
championship  on  his  bull,  Skylark  Hem- 
Butter  Boy.  The  junior  champion  was 
Ilurlwood  Holstein  Farm’s  Hurlwood  Sir 
Segis  Walker  2d.  Hurlwood  entries  won 
first  in  get  of  sire.  The  senior  and  grand 
champion  female  was  Yates  Farm's  Sadie 
Veema  Alcartra,  the  junior  champion  be¬ 
ing  Pledge  Onyx  Canary  Posch,  also  from 
the  Yates  herd. 

Thirty-one  owners  in  eight  States  ex¬ 
hibited  Jerseys.  Seldom  have  the  Jersevs 
made  a  more  creditable  showing.  Twin 
Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J..  won  the 
highest  honors.  Its  senior  champion  bull 
was  Fern's  Signal  of  Oaklands,  which  de¬ 
feated  the  junior  champion  Philidora's 
You'll  Do  for  the  grand  championship. 
Twin  Oaks  Farm  also  won  nine  first 
prizes,  including  get  of  sire,  produce  or 
cow  and  young  herd.  Its  senior  and 
grand  champion  female  was  Design’s  Ox¬ 
ford  Pride,  and  its  junior  champion  was 
Signal's  Golden  Iris.  Other  first-prize¬ 
winning  exhibitors  were  Hugh  M.  Freer 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. ;  Many  Springs 
Farm,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  Reg.  Halla- 
day,  Cresskill,  N.  J.  Prof.  J.  B.  Fitch, 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  was  the  judge. 

The  Milking  Shorthorns  and  Devons 

Milking  Shorthorns  from  18  herds  in 
seven  States,  Canada  and  England  made 
one  of  the  best  exhibits  in  the  history  of 
this  type  of  the  parent  breed.  It  was 
judged  by  John  L.  Tormey  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  The  21  first  prizes  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows :  Five,  including  get  of 
sire,  to  Neralcam  Farm,  Quebec ;  four,  in¬ 
cluding  yearling  herd,  to  Webster  Knight. 
Providence,  R.  I.;  four  to  Hudson  & 
Sons,  Mason,  O. ;  two  to  The  Donald 
Woodward  Herd,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. ;  three  to 
Maurice  Whitney  (Bar  None  Ranch), 
Berlin,  N.  lr.,  and  two  to  Geo.  B.  Gale. 
Petersham,  Mass.  The  senior  and  grand 
champion  bull  was  Fairy  Duke,  shown  by 
Neralcam  Farm,  the  junior  champion  be¬ 
ing  Mr.  Whitney’s  Bar  None  Topsy’s 
Model.  Princess,  shown  by  Hudson  *  & 
Sons,  was  the  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  female,  while  the  junior  champion 
was  Clay  Bell's  Lady,  shown  by  Mr. 
Knight. 

Mr.  Tormey’s  object  was  to  judge  the 
entries  as  dual-purpose  (beef-and-milk) 
cattle.  As  is  always  the  case,  in  shows 
of  Milking  Shorthorns,  some  were  a  little 
strong  in  dairy  characteristics,  while 
others  were  equally  pronounced  in  beefi¬ 
ness.  On  the  average,  however,  the  show 
was  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  to  the 
standard  dual-purpose  type,  as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  defined  in  cattle  of  both  sexes 
and  varying  ages  and  sizes,  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  flesh  and  finish. 

Devons  from  four  New  England  herds 
were,  judged  by  W.  Arthur  Simpson,  L.vn- 
donville,  Vt.  In  type  and  condition,  the 
leading  winners  were  good  specimens  of 
this  three-purpose  breed,  for  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  during  the  last  60  years  or  more, 
Devons  have  served  farmers  well  at  the 
pail,  in  the  yoke  and  on  the  block.  They 
are  still  prized,  and  produced  for  their 
threefold  practical  usefulness  on  many 
New  England  farms,  and  several  large 
herds  are  maintained  in  California.  Some 
of  the  most  profitable  fat  bullocks  that 
go  to  the  Los  Angeles  market  are  Devons. 
We  should  like  to  see  more  size  in  some 
mature  Devons  in  the  East.  In  England, 
where  they  get  excellent  grass  and  some 
cake  feeding,  they  average  considerably 
above  ours  in  stature  and  weight,  win 
high  honors  at  the  Smithful  fat  stock 
show  in  London,  and  are  notable  for  the 
richness  of  their  milk.  The  two  grand 
champions  at  this  exposition,  however, 
were  not  only  of  ample  size,  but  outstand¬ 
ing  in  type  and  beef-and-milk  points.  The 
grand  champion  bull  was  Batclielder's 
Delay,  and  the  grand  champion  female 
was  Yetive,  both  shown  by  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  College.  Other  win¬ 
ning  exhibitors  were  John  E.  Gifford. 
Sutton.  Mass.,  W.  H.  Neal  &  Son.  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  H.,  and  Wayside  Inn,  South  Sud¬ 
bury.  Conn.  Ira  Shattuek,  Hubbardston, 
Mass.,  had  the  champion  Devon  steer. 

The  Beef  Cattle 

Eastern  breeders  exhibited  well-fitted 
Aberdeen-Angus  that  were  fair  to  high  in 
quality  and  showyard  bloom.  Briarcliff 
Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  G. 
Carlton  Fancher,  New  Canaan.  Conn.,  di¬ 
vided  the  leading  prizes,  each  winning 
eight  firsts  and  a  grand  championship.  The 
Fancher  entries  were  first  in  get  of  sire. 
The  senior  and  grand  champion  bull  was 
Revolution  of  Page  2d,  Briarcliff  Farm. 
The  junior  champion  was  Mr.  Faneher's 
Enchancellor  of  Totemok.  Mr.  Fancher 
also  had  the  senior  and  grand  champion 
female,  Proud  Lucille  of  Totemok,  the 
junior  champion  being  Briarcliff  Blackcap 
8th  from  the  Briarcliff  herd.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College  won  first 
on  its  five-year-old  bull  Ensign  of  Page 
4th.  G.  H.  June.  Greenwich.  O..  had  the 
first-prize  junior  yearling  bull  calf,  Erica  s 
Prince  of  Alpha  Road.  Jefferson  Farms. 
Inc.,  Jefferson,  Me.,  won  first  on  the  aged 
cow  Blackcap  of  Rosemere  30th,  and  were 
strong  contenders  in  several  classes.  Other 
exhibitors  who  shared  in  the  awards  were 
Bradford  Ellsworth.  New  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Harold  P.  Hamilton.  Miller- 
ton.  N.  Y.  Prof.  W.  L.  Blizzard,  Still¬ 
water,  Okla.,  was  the  judge.  , 

Uniformly  good  classes  of.  Hereford 
represented  eastern  herds.  It.  is  doubtful 
if  this  breed  has  made  a  better  showing 
in  the  East.  The  foremost  winners  would 
stand  at  or  near  the  top  in  shows  else¬ 
where.  The  St.  Amour  Co.,  Mortonvnle, 
(Continued  on  page  1245) 
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20  COWS  WITH  TONIC 

produce  more  milk  than 

28  COWS  WITHOUT  TONIC 


The  following  table  is  a  complete  summary  of  all 
the  feeding  trial  dairy  tests  conducted  on  our 
Research  Farm  during  the  past  two  years.  It  dis¬ 
closes  some  very  striking  facts.  The  tests  were 
made  with  pure-bred  and  high-grade  Holsteins, 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys. 

In  all  the  experiments  the  cows  were  equally 
divided  as  to  number,  age,  type,  calving  date  and 
past  performance.  The  competing  groups  received 
the  same  care  and  were  always  fed  exactly  alike, 
except  that  in  every  instance  one  group  had  Dr. 
Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  added  to  their  feed. 


Tonic  Cows  Non-Tonic  Cows 


Average  time  on  test .  300  days 

Average  feed  cost  per  cow 

(including  Tonic)  .  $110.61 

Average  production  per  cow  9219.6  lbs. 
Average  milk  value  per  cow  $248.93 
Average  profit  per  cow .  $138.32 


300  days 

$102.22 
6408.3  lbs. 
$173.02 
$70.80 


Note:  Milk  sold  at  $2.50  per  cwt.  on  a  3.5  basis 


An  analysis  of  this  table  reveals  a  number  of 
facts  of  vital  interest  to  dairymen. 

The  first  thing  the  practical  dairyman  will  see 
is  that  while  the  feed  of  the  Tonic  cows  cost  $8.39 
more  than  in  the  case  of  the  Non-Tonic  cows,  the 
profits  were  $67.52  greater  per  cow,  or  almost 
double  that  of  the  Non-Tonic  cows. 


The  records  show  that  the  Tonic  cows  produced 
43.8%  more  milk  than  the  Non-Tonic  cows.  At  the 
same  ratio  20  cows  receiving  Dr.  Hess  Improved 
Stock  Tonic  regularly  with  their  feed  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  than  28  cows  without  Tonic. 

A  closer  study  of  the  table  explains  why  the 
Tonic-fed  cows  outdistanced  the  others  in  these 
trials.  The  Tonic-fed  groups  were  kept  up  to  a 
higher  level  of  health;  their  appetites  were  keener 
and  they  consumed  more  feed  than  the  other  cows. 
It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 


Scene  in  Dairy  Barn  on  Our  Research  Farm 

maintained  the  normal  function  of  the  ductless 
glands,  and  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  high 
producing  modern  cow  which  works  under  artifi¬ 
cial  conditions. 

As  a  result,  the  Tonic-fed  cows  stood  up  to  their 
work  better  than  the  others.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  held  up  in  their  yield  very  much 
better  than  the  cows  that  did  not  get  the  Stock 
Tonic.  While  the  flow  of  milk  in  the  group  that 
received  no  Tonic  fell  off  74.7%  during  the  three 
hundred  days’  tests,  the  Tonic-fed  cows  decreased 
in  their  flow  but  42%  during  the  same  length 
of  time. 

You  can  carry  out  similar  tests  for  yourself  by 
dividing  your  own  herd.  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  is  fed  regularly  to  many  of  the  best  herds  of 
dairy  cattle  in  the  country,  not  only  as  an  aid  in 
milk  production,  but  to  keep  cows  in  good  breed¬ 
ing  condition,  so  they  will  drop,  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  strong,  healthy  calves,  free  from  big  neck 
and  other  similar  troubles. 

The  Tonic  cannot,  of  course,  take  the  place  of 
proper  feed  and  care,  but  the  Research  Farm 
results  clearly  indicate  that  feed  and  care  cannot 
take  the  place  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 
in  getting  maximum  results  at  a  low  cost. 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 


Adopt  our  plan  of  continuous  feeding  of  this  Tonic.  See  how  well  it  pays  you  in  extra  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  profits.  It  costs  hut  2c  a  day  per  cow.  See  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  and  get  at  least  a  90 -day 

supply  to  begin  with.  Figure  18  pounds  for  each  cow. 
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MR.  J.  S.  CAMPBELL,  Jr.owns 
the  Clearview  farm  at  Butler, 
Penna.  A  farm  that  is  nationally 
known  among  Jersey  breeders.  It 
is  the  home  of  Volunteer’s  Dream¬ 
ing  Sam  and  many  other  noted  cattle. 

The  splendid  big  dairy  barn  is  Ney 
equipped  throughout — stalls,  water 
bowls,  litter  carriers  and  pens. 
Ney  engineers  designed  all  the 
equipment. 

And  here  is  what  Mr.  Campbell 
says  about  it :  “The  Ney  equipment 
has  been  installed  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  cows  are 
more  easily  maintained  in  proper 
physical  condition  than  before,  and 
it  naturally  follows  that  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  increased.’’ 

Eleven  other  progressive  dairymen 
have  joined  with  Mr.  Campbell  in 
helping  us  write  an  interesting 
booklet  called  “Cow  Comfort’’. 
It  points  the  way  to  greater  dairy¬ 
ing  profits.  Your  copy  is  ready.  Just 
mail  the  coupon. 

We’ll  include  a  copy  of  our  com¬ 
plete  catalog  if  you  check  the  square 
on  the  coupon.  There  you  will  find 
full  facts  on  the  famous  fifty  year  old 
line  of  Ney  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 
and  Haying  Tools. 


COW 

COMFORT 


The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
Established  1879 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


THE  NEY  MFG.  CO..  Canton,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  without  charge,  your 
booklet  “Cow  Comfort”. 

( - 1  Check  here  if  you  want  catalog 

No.  225 

Name _ _ 

Street  or  Rural  Route _ 

City  and  State _ — - 


USE  YOUR  CREDIT 

when  you  buy  ( and  pay  for ) 

Automobile  Insurance 

Right  now  you  need  Public  Liability  and 
Property  Damage  Insurance  on  your  auto¬ 
mobile  and  truck  more  than  you  ever 
did  before.  For  the  New  State  Law, 
known  as  the  Safety  Responsibility  Law, 
went  into  effect  on  September  1st. 

Right  Now,  We  Are  Making  Your 
Insurance  Policy  Easy  to  Get! 

Your  premium  will  be  payable  in  easy  in¬ 
stallments.  No  notes  to  sign.  Thus,  you 
will  enjoy  complete  coverage  and  protec¬ 
tion  for  a  full  year,  and  will  stand  ready 
at  any  time  to  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  new  law. 

And  Still — You  Will  Pay  Less! 

Your  Merchants  Mutual  Policy  will  save 
you  $4.00  to  $10.00.  This  saving  will  be 
allowed  as  an  outright  deduction  when 
your  premium  is  figured,  and  your  in¬ 
stallments  reduced  accordingly. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 


SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


This  Partial  Payment  Plan  is  made  available  to  you 
by  our  agents.  Ask  for  details. 


Feed  for  Cows  and  Herd 
Sire 

The  New  Jersey  State  Station  suggests 
the  following  rations  for  various  condi¬ 
tions  of  roughage,  feeds  available,  and 
protein  content  desired  : 

Where  silage  and  mixed  hay  is  at  hand 
and  it  is  desired  to  use  some  rye  for  the 
milking  cow,  the  mixture  below  gives  21 
per  cent  crude  protein  : 

300  lbs.  ground  rye 
300  lbs.  ground  oats 
200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 
100  lbs.  oil  meal 
100  lbs.  gluten  feed 
10  lbs.  salt 

10  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal 
10  lbs.  pulverized  limestone 
Here  is  one  analyzing  23.7  per  cent 
protein,  containing  a  large  variety  of  grain 
and  working  well  with  Timothy  hay  and 
silage  : 

400  lbs.  corn  meal 
200  lbs.  ground  oats 
300  lbs.  wheat  bran 
300  lbs.  corn  gluten  feed 
400  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 
200  lbs.  linseed  oil  meal 
200  lbs.  dried  brewers’  grains 
20  lbs.  salt 

20  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal 
20  lbs.  pulverized  limestone 
This  mixture  uses  buckwheat  middlings 
and  mixed  hay  making  a  20  per  cent  grain 
mixture : 

500  lbs.  corn  meal 
500  lbs.  wheat  bran 
300  lbs.  oats 
200  lbs.  linseed  meal 
200  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings 
300  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 
With  alfalfa  or  clover  this  will  make 
a  16  per  cent  protein  grain  mixture: 

600  lbs.  corn  meal 
700  lbs.  wheat  bran 
200  lbs.  ground'  oats 
500  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings 
Where  legume  hay  is  at  hand,  the  sire 
may  be  fed  three  parts  each  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats  and  wheat  bran,  and  one  part 
linseed  meal.  If  Timothy  or  mixed  hay  is 
fed,  more  linseed  meal  may  be  used. 


Poisonous  Plants  in  Pasture 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  gives  the  following  warning  about 
poisonous  plants  in  pastures  stating  that 
dry  weather  injures  the  pastures  with  the 
result  that  cattle  eat  plants  which  they 
do  not  ordinarily  care  for. 

Among  the  troublesome  plants  are : 
white  snake-root,  water  hemlock,  poison 
hemlock,  wild  cherry,  black  locust,  moun¬ 
tain  laurel,  sheep  laurel,  bracken  fern, 
flowering  spurge,  and  black  nightshade. 

Some  of  these  plants  are  quite  poisonous 
and  may  cause  sickness  and  death  when 
eaten  even  in  small  quantities.  Others 
are  less  poisonous  and  must  be  eaten  in 
large  quantities  before  any  trouble  will 
be  noticed. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  plants  in 
late  Summer  is  the  white  snake-root.  It 
is  ordinarily  not  eaten  by  cattle  but  when 
pastures  are  dry  the  animals  eat  the  tops 
of  the  plants  often  with  fatal  results. 

Farmers  who  have  lost  animals  during 
the  Summer  or  Fall  seasons  should  ex¬ 
amine  their  pastures  for  plants  which  are 
likely  to  cause  poisoning.  Any  suspicious 
plants  may  be  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  identifica¬ 
tion  and  for  information  on  poisonous 
qualities. 

New  Hampshire  Better 
Farming  Train 

Starting  from  Concord  October  14  for  a 
week’s  tour  of  the  State,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  better  farming  train  will  travel 
nearly  600  miles  and  show  in  each  of  the 
10  counties  how  farming  can  be  made 
more  profitable,  making  three  stops  each 
day,  with  night  meetings  at  the  train 
under  lights. 

There  will  be  two  carloads  of  live  stock 
of  the  four  prominent  breeds  of  cattle, 
which  are  already  being  selected  by  ex¬ 
perts  and  groomed  for  exhibition  by  their 
owners.  There  will  be  a  flock  of  sheep, 
a  car  of  apples  and  fruit,  another  of  poul¬ 
try  and  poultry  products,  and  other  cars 
containing  comprehensive  exhibits  ot 
dairying,  forestry,  and  those  branches  of 
agriculture  displayed  at  the  largest  agri¬ 
cultural  fairs.  The  principal  exhibits  will 
be  prepared  by  the  Granite  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  the  New  Hampshire 
Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  the  New 
Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  the 
New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  of  the  State  University. 

The  schedule  of  the  train,  subject  to 
slight  changes,  is  as  follows ;  Monday, 
October  14,  Concord,  11.36  A.  M. ;  Man¬ 
chester,  2,10  P.  M. ;  Nashua,  6.15  P.  M. ; 
Tuesday,  Wilton,  7.40  A.  M. ;  Keene, 
12.15  P.  M. ;  Claremont,  6.00  P.  M.  ; 
Wednesday.  Lebanon.  8.30  A.  M.  ;  Woods- 
ville,  2.00  P.  M. ;  Littleton.  6.15  P.  M. ; 
Thursday,  Lancaster,  7.40  A.  M. ;  Colo- 
brook,  11.45  A.  M. ;  North  Conway,  5.45 
P.  M. ;  Friday,  Rochester  9.20  A.  M. ; 
Exeter,  1.30  P.  M. ;  Portsmouth,  5.15 
P.  M. ;  Saturday,  Laconia,  9.45  A.  M. : 
Franklin,  1.15  P.  M. 


“A  Boy  Scout  doesn't  procrastinate.” 
“No.”  agreed  the  small  wearer  of  khaki. 
“That’s  _  why  I  always  do  my  good  deed 
first  thing  in  the  morning  and  get  the 
darned  thing  over  with.”  —  American 
Legion  Monthly. 


Now  *|>JiY 

♦  ♦  a  New  ♦  ♦ 

De  Laval  Milker 


♦  ♦ 


Free 


♦  ♦ 


rFO  really  understand  and  appreciate 
1  the  greatness  of  a  De  Laval  Milker 
you  must  operate  it  yourself  in  your  own 
bam  on  your  own  cows.  THEN  you  can 
see  for  yourself  why  the  new  De  Laval 
“Magnetic”  Milker  is  called  the  most 
modem  and  most  perfect  method  of 
milking  cows  and  why  the  De  Laval 
“Utility”  Milker  has  outdistanced  all 
milkers  in  its  class. 

You  can  do  this  at  no  cost  to  yourself 
and  incur  no  obligation  whatsoever. 
Simply  say  the  word  and  an  outfit  will  be 
installed  in  your  bam  to  try.  Don’t  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  this  man  to  man 
offer.  Write  to — 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 


CORN  SHELLERS 

Save  Farmers’ 
Money! 

Whyshell  corn  the 
old  “back-break¬ 
ing”  way,  when 
you  can  purchase  a 
STOVERPowerSheller 
which  may  be  run  by  any 
power  V/2  h.  p.  and  larger.  All  metal 
construction;  large  capacity;  moderate 
price;  small  amount  of  power  required, 
and  the  fact  it  will  shell  husked  corn  in 
any  condition,  fulfills  our  claim — that 
in  the  STOVER,  we  offer  the  greatest 
value  in  a  Cylinder  Sheller  unit. 

Mail  Coupon  Below  for 
FREE  Literature  TODAY 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 

Also  maker*  of  Windmills,  Engines,  Pump  Jacks, 

Feed  Mills  of  all  types.  Limestone  Pulverizers,  etc. 

24  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois^ 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
[  24  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  liter¬ 
ature  on  your  line  of  STOVER  Corn  Sheliers, 


Name.. 


O.. 


State.. 


for  Swollen  Tendons 

Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles. 
Stops  the  lameness  and  pain  from  a  splint 
or  soft  curb.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  can  be  used.  §2.50  at  druggists,  or 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Interesting  horse-book  2-B 
free. 

From  a  race  horse  oxoner :  Tsed  Absorb* 

Ine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with  strained  tern 
don.  Colt  all  over  lameness,  though  for  y 
time  couldn’t  take  a  step.  Great 


W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield.  MassJ 


Feed  roots!  Wonderful  appetizersX 
Keep  livestock  in  splendid  shape.' 

Roots  practically  double  value  oH 
feeds  by  mixing.  Prepare  roots  with 

BANNER  CUTTERS 

Prevents  choking.  Cuts  and  shreds.  N9  crushing,  bo 
grinding.  Operates  fast  and  easy.  Lasts  lifetime.  L aous- 
ands  of  pleased  users.  Send  for  folder  on  Value  of  Roots. 

O.E.Thompson  &  Sons,  105  River  St.,Ypsilanti  ,Mich- 
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The  Eastern  States 
Exposition 

(Continued  from  page  1242) 

Pa.  won  all  of  the  championships  and  14 
first  prizes,  including  get  of  sire  and  aged 
.<iid  young  herds.  Woodford  Buck  15th 
was  the  senior  and  grand  champion  bull, 
and  Buck  Chief  the  junior  champion, 
while  the  senior  champion  female  was 
j)oe  Avalanche  51st;  the  junior  cham¬ 
pion  Doe  Avalanche  60th  defeated  her 
for  the  grand  championship.  The  four 
head  were  bred  and  shown  by  The  St. 
Amour  Co.  Other  winners  were  Z.  M. 
Crane,  Windsor,  Mass.;  Halcyon  Hills 
Farm,  Andover,  N.  II.;  Montcalm  Farm, 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  and  Brookfield  Farm, 
Durham,  Conn.  Prof.  W.  L.  Blizzard 
was  the  judge. 

In  the  Shorthorn  classes  the  chief  hon¬ 
ors  were  awarded  to  Cloverleaf  Farms, 
Tiffin,  O.  On  Cloverleaf  Chancellor, 
their  two-year-old  bull,  they  won  the 
senior  and  grand  championship.  The 
junior  champion  was  Pride  of  Valley 
View,  shown  by  Wilson  Bros.,  Lewisburg, 
W.  Va.,  who  won  five  first  prizes.  The 
senior  and  grand  champion  female  was 
Cloverleaf  Orange  Blossom  12th.  the 
junior  champion  being  Cloverleaf  Rose¬ 
wood  23d,  both  from  Cloverleaf  Farms. 
Other  exhibitors  were  Broekett  Bros..  At¬ 
water,  O.  Wm.  FI.  Pew  of  Briarcliff 
Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  was  the  judge. 

The  Fat  Baby  Beeves 

Competition  in  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
classes  for  fat  steers  and  spayed  or  mar¬ 
tin  heifers  was  keen.  There  were  six  ex¬ 
hibitors,  including  several  beef  club  boys. 
The  champion  steer  of  the  breed  was  the 
senior  yearling  calf  Briarcliff  Proud  Boy, 
shown  '  by  Briarcliff  Farm,  Inc.,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Honor’s  Knave,  a  junior  yearling, 
shown  by  Brookfield  Farm,  Durham, Conn., 
was  the  champion  Hereford  steer.  Some 
baby  beef  club  boys  and  the  St.  Amour 
Co.,  Mortonville,  Pa.,  also  showed  Here¬ 
ford  steers.  In  depth  and  smoothness  of 
flesh,  and  in  evenness  of  conformation, 
(he  pale-red  calf  Storrs  Lad  2d,  shown  by 
Edgar  Upson,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  was  the 
outstanding  Hereford  steer  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion. 

Eight  Shorthorn  steers  were  shown. 
The  champion  was  Keystone  Goods,  from 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College’s  herd.  He 
was  calved  April  6,  1928. 

In  the  boys’  and  girls’  baby  beef  club 
classes,  judged  by  Prof.  \Y  .  L.  Blizzard, 
Andrew  Carter,  Jr.,  Durham,  Conn.,  won 
first  in  the  heavyweight  Hereford  ring, 
there  being  seven  head  entered,  and  Fred¬ 
erick  E.  Kilburn,  Andover,  N.  H.,  was 
first  and  fourth  on  lightweight  Hereford 
steers,  of  which  seven  were  shown.  In 
Aberdeen-Angus  heavyweights,  11  head 
competing,  Harold  P.  Hamilton,  Miller- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  won  first  on  a  Briarcliff  calf. 
In  the  lightweight  class  of  this  breed,  10 
head  competing,  Leslie  Hansen,  Miller- 
ton.  N.  Y.,  won  first  on  Briarcliff  Stubby, 
which  was  the  grand  champion  of  the 
boys’  and  girls’  beef  club  show.  The  re¬ 
serve  champion  was  Frederick  E.  Kil- 
burn’s  Hereford  steer.  Eight  farm  girls 
won  on  entries  in  this  show.  Geo.  A. 
Butler,  Dalton,  Mass.,  won  the  boys’  and 
girls’  fitting  and  feeding  contest.  Sixty- 
seven  head  of  beef  club  calves  were  sold 
at  auction.  They  averaged  about  20c  a 
lb.  The  highest  price  Avas  75c  a  lb.  for 
the  grand  champion  Briarcliff  Stubby, 
shown  by  Leslie  Hansen.  The  next  high¬ 
est  price  Avas  29c  a  lb.,  paid  for  Fred 
Kilburn’s  Hereford.  The  loAvest  price 
was  14c  a  lb.  Most  of  the  young  exhibi¬ 
tors  made  a  profit. 

The  Carlots  of  Fat  Steers 

Two  carloads  of  Aberdeen-Angus, 
shown  by  Briarcliff  Farm,  Inc.,  Pine 
Plains,  X.  Y.,  and  one  load  of  Herefords, 
shown  by  Z.  M.  Crane,  Windsor,  Mass., 
were  in  competition.  The  Aberdeen-An¬ 
gus  Avon  first  and  second,  and  sold  for 
$22.75  a  c-Avt.  One  load,  consisting  of 
calves,  averaged  950  lbs.,  and  the  other, 
consisting  of  steers  16  months  old,  aver¬ 
aged  1,005  lbs.,  farm  weights.  The  Here¬ 
fords  won  third,  averaged  about  1,000  lbs., 
and  realized  $18  a  cwt.  They  Avere  an 
exceptionally  good  load  of  ripe,  young 
bullocks,  worth  more  money  than  Avas 
paid  for  them. 

The  Sheep  Show 

Approximately  500  sheep  AArere  shoAvn. 
E.  L.  Shaw,  Ashley,  O.,  judged  all  breeds. 
There  are  no  classes  for  goats  at  this  ex¬ 
position.  A  half  dozen  exhibitors  were 
in  competition  in  the  Hampshire  classes. 

J.  C.  Penney,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  was 
a  leading  winner.  Wm.  F.  Renk  &  Sons, 
8un  Prairie,  Wis.,  had  the  champion 
>'am,  and  The  St.  Amour  Co.,  Morton- 
ville.  Pa.,  the  champion  ewe.  Renk  & 
Sons  Avon  both  championships  in  Shrop- 
shires,  the  sIioav  of  which  was  excellent 
in  most  classes.  In  Cheviots,  J.  A.  Curry, 
Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  and  Clarke  Wellman, 
Perry,  X.  Y.,  divided  honors,  as  they  did 
also  in  Lincolns  and  Leicesters.  In  a 
strong  shoAV  of  Oxfords,  from  seven  flocks, 

•I-  A.  Duffy  &  Son,  Lafayette,  N.  Y.,  Avon 
both  championships,  and  most  of  the  first 
prizes,  against  highly-fitted  entries.  Mr. 
Duffy  and  his  wife  cjuit  milking  coavs  12 
years  ago,  and  engaged  in  sheep-raising  | 
on  a  small  scale. 

Mountain  Farm,  Bradstreet,  Mass., 
'con  both  championships  in  one  of  the 
best  Southdown  shows  of  the  year.  Other 
winners  in  this  mutton  breed  were  Mar¬ 
shall  F.  Cheesman,  Ellenburg  Depot, 
-Y  Y. ;  D.  D.  Clifton,  Agosta,  O.;  J.  D. 


Larkin,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. ;  Clarke  Well¬ 
man,  Perry,  X.  Y.,  and  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College.  The  Cheesman  en¬ 
tries  Avon  most  of  the  blue  ribbons  in  Dor- 
sets,  including  both  championships, 
Brookfield  Farm,  Durham,  Conn.,  was  a 
strong  rival  in  most  Dorset  classes.  In 
Cotswolds  Clarke  Wellman  had  the  cham¬ 
pion  ram,  and  H.  L.  Cunningham,  Coop- 
erstOAvn,  N.  Y.,  the  champion  ewe.  Mr. 
Wellman  and  S.  Blamer  &  Son,  Johns¬ 
town,  O.,  divided  awards  in  Rambouil- 
lets.  Blamer  &  Son  Avon  both  champion¬ 
ships  in  Merinos  and  Delaines. 

Some  good  fat  wethers  and  lambs  Avere 
shown  by  The  St.  Amour  Co.,  Marshall 
F.  Chessman,  J.  D.  Larkin,  Inc.,  and 
Ruth  V.  TAVonbly,  Florham  Convent, 
X.  ,T. 

Curtis  L.  Martin,  Plainfield,  Vt.,  Avon 
the  bulk  of  the  prizes  in  the  avooI  sIioav, 
which  is  to  be  greatly  enlarged  next  year. 

At  the  11th  annual  ram  sale,  sponsored 
by  the  Xew  England  Sheep  and  Wool 
Growers’  Association.  23  head  averaged 
$30.  The  top  Avas  $66,  paid  by  Renk  & 
Soils  of  Wisconsin  for  a  Hampshire  ram, 
consigned  by  The  St.  Amour  Co.,  Morton¬ 
ville,  Pa. 

The  Hog  Show 

Four  hundred  purebred  hogs  Avere 
shown.  Willard  Gunnels,  Elmer.  Mo., 
Avas  the  chief  winner  in  Poland-Chinas. 
Sycamore  Farms,  Douglassville,  Pa.,  had 
no  competition  in  Berkshires.  Keystone 
Farm,  Marion,  O.,  and  Turner  Bros.,  De- 
Witt,  la.,  shared  the  chief  Hampshire 
honors,  other  exhibitors  being  Lillard 
Stock  Farm,  Arlington,  Tex.,  and  Dr.  J. 
B.  McKenzie,  Wilmington,  O.  Willard 
Gunnels  and  the  Lillard  Stock  Farm  Avon 
prominently  in  Duroc- Jerseys,  Avhile  in 
Chester  Whites  the  principal  winner  Avas 
Oscar  Fate,  Edison,  O.  These  tAvo  breeds 
were  judged  by  Prof.  M.  F.  Grimes,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Prof.  Victor  A.  Rice  judged 
the  Poland-Chinas.  and  Prof.  II.  H.  Kil- 
dee  the  Hampshires. 


The  Drafter  Horses 

About  60  draft  horses  were  shoAvn  in 
the  breeding  (-lasses.  In  Belgians,  Hyll- 
mede  Farm,  Beaver,  Pa.,  had  no  compe¬ 
tition.  Percherons  Avere  sIioavii  by  six 
exhibitors.  Both  breeds  Avere  judged  by 
Prof.  W.  L.  Blizzard.  Wilson  &  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago  packers,  and  II.  H.  Bell  &  Son..  Mt. 
Ephraim,  X.  .T..  showed  drafters  in  har¬ 
ness.  Bell  A  Sons  had  the  champion 
Percheron  stallion.  Impression,  and  Mont¬ 
calm  Farm,  Pheonixville,  Pa.,  the  cham¬ 
pion  mare,  Susanna.  The  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  won  first  on  its  aged 
stallion  Quanton,  first  and  second  on  its 
yearling  mares  Queen  Wolfington  and 
Lady  Wolfington,  and  first  and  third  on 
yearling  stallions.  The  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  Avas  first  on  a  filly 
foal.  d.  c.  w. 


Hog:  Cholera  and 
Vaccination 

The  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  makes  the  folloAving  statement 
about  hog  cholera  and  vaccination  in  that 
State  : 

Cholera  continues  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  disease  of  SAvine,  but  a  number 
of  other  diseases  have  increased  in  im¬ 
portance  so  much  during  recent  years 
that  the  question  of  diagnosis  has  become 
a  very  important  one.  It  is  not  good 
practice  to  vaccinate  hogs  in  a  herd  in 
Avhich  disease  appears  without  determin¬ 
ing  first  whether  hog  cholera  is  present. 
If  the  ailment  is  some  other  disease  than 
cholera,  not  only  will  valuable  time  be 
lost  by  vaccinating,  but  the  loss  from  cer¬ 
tain  other  diseases  may  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  such  a  procedure. 

The  onset  of  cholera  is  characterized 
by  loss  of  appetite ;  the  animals  hide  in 
their  beds ;  they  run  a  temperature  of 
105  to  108  F. ;  have  a  Avobbly  gait  and 
a  tendency  to  knuckling.  It  is  a  “herd 


disease.”  A  considerable  percentage  is 
usually  affected  within  the  first  24  hours. 

When  a  number  of  hogs  show  symp¬ 
toms  of  disease,  the  best  and  surest  Avay 
of  making  the  diagnosis  is  to  slaughter 
one  and  hold  a  careful  postmortem  exami¬ 
nation.  If  the  animals  are  suffering  from 
cholera,  the  following  lesions  are  usually 
found :  There  ar^  scarlet  red  areas  in  the 
skin  on  the  underside  of  the  animal ;  the 
lymph  glands,  when  involved,  show  “hy¬ 
peremia”  or  hemmorrhage  in  the  peri¬ 
pheral  portion  of  same. 

Small  hard  spots  on  the  lymph  gland 
and  kidneys  are  usually  found,  but  must 
not  be  considered  a  positive  lesion  of 
cholera.  A  darkened  bone  marroAV  is  a 
common  lesion  in  this  disease. 

The  proper  time  to  vaccinate  hogs  is 
Avlien  the  animals  are  about  six  to  eight 
weeks  of  age  and  weigh  approximately 
40  lbs.  each.  If  inoculated  at  this  age  or 
possibly  younger,  the  owner  need  not  fear 
an  outbreak  on  his  premises  during  the 
life  of  the  animals. 

Anyone  in  Rhode  Island  wishing  to 
have  his  herd  vaccinated  can  do  so  by 
making  application  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Providence,  stating 
the  number  to  be  inoculated  and  the  ap¬ 
proximate  Aveight.  When  this  is  done,  a 
veterinarian  is  immediately  dispatched  to 
the  farm  and  the  work  accomplished  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  owner  simply 
paying  for  the  material  used. 


The  Bookshelf 

Picturelanp,  by  Frank  Owen,  is  an 
interesting  book  for  children.  Children 
from  all  over  the  country  Avere  asked  to 
draw  pictures  on  any  subject  they  wished 
and  verses  were  then  written  from  the 
drawings.  It  makes  an  original  book  and 
one  that  all  children  will  enjoy.  For  sale 
by  The  Rural  Xew-Yorkeu,  333  West 
30th  St.,  Xew  York,  at  $1.75  the  copy. 


more  eggs 

when  prices  are  highest 

ESHELMAN’S  Laying  Mash  has  won¬ 
derful  egg-producing  qualities.  It 
keeps  hens  in  tip-top  shape — bringing 
them  through  the  Fall  and  Winter  months 
in  fine  condition  and  produces  eggs  when 
they  are  worth  the  most  money. 

Remember,  you  have  two  equally  impor¬ 
tant  things  to  do  in  feeding  for  eggs.  First, 
the  hen’s  body  must  be  maintained  at 
normal  health  to  stand  the  strain  of  heavy 
laying.  Second,  the  actual  elements  that 
go  into  the  egg  itself  must  be  supplied  in 
adequate  quantity. 

Since  1842  four  generations  of  the 
Eshelman  family  have  been  in  the 
feed  business.  The  men  who  make 
Eshelman  feed  for  you  are  most  of 
them  farm-raised. They  bringaknowl- 
edge,  an  interest,  a  pride  to  their 
work  —  which  produces  better  feed. 


JOHN  W 


<  ESTABLISHED  1641  > 

LAN  CAS  TER,  PA. 


GUARANTEED  FEED 


for  cows,  calves,  steers, hogs 
horses, pigeons  and  poultry 


SCRATCH  FEED 
An  excellent  grain  supple¬ 
ment  for  the  laying  mash. 
Scatter  in  litter  and  make 
the  birds  work  for  it. 


&Adhtia*t, 


RED  ROSE  24 
A  high  grade,  complete, 
balanced  ration,  containing 
molasses.  Palatable,  digesti¬ 
ble,  adapted  for  feeding  with 
low  grade  roughage. 


FATTENING  MASH 
Especially  economical  for 
increasing  weight  and  flesh 
for  the  market.  With  it  no 
grain  feed  is  required. 

There  is  an  Eshelman 
Guaranteed  Feed  to 
meet  every  feeding 
requirement  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry — 
backed  by  87  years’  ,  n;\ 
experience — made 
of  only  the  finest  /'dy 
materials —  - 


economical.  VA' 
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/V*  please  send  me  one. 
Iam  also  interested  in: 


□  horses  □  hens  □  hogs. 
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(address) 
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Due  to  modern 
poultry  practices 
the  famous  Vine- 
land  Egg  -  Laying 
Contest  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  increased 
lay  of  34  eggs  per 
bird  per  winter 
during  the  past 
four  years.  During 
this  time  CEL-O- 
GLASS  has  been 
standard  equip¬ 
ment. 


How  CEL-O-GLASS  houses  boost 


mid-winter  poultry  profits 


Winter  winds  blow  raw  and  cold,  but  the 
winter  sun  is  kind  and  will  keep  your 
flock  healthy,  if  you  can  find  an  effective 
way  to  use  the  gift  of  its  ultra-violet  rays. 

Nature  pours  out  these  “violet”  rays 
with  the  power  to  kill  germs,  check  dis¬ 
ease,  prevent  rickets,  hasten  growth. 
These  kindly  rays  force  the  blood  to  man¬ 
ufacture  Vitamin  D  and  thus  cause  proper 
assimilation  of  calcium  and  phosphorus. 
CEL-O-GLASS  houses  are  health  houses, 
for  ultra-violet  rays  stream  through 
CEL-O-GLASS,  but  cannot  penetrate  wood, 
ordinary  glass,  soiled  muslin  or  other 
soiled  cloth  curtains. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  weather-tight  too.  It 
keeps  houses  warmer,  dryer.  It  eliminates 
drafts.  Years  of  experiments  and  millions 
of  farmers’  experiences  are  behind  it. 


CEL-O-GLASS  is  a  tried  and  tested 
product  with  a  record  of  performance. 
The  name  is  on  the  selvage.  Look  for  it. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  a  durable,  translucent  ma¬ 
terial  made  by  coating  tough  wire  mesh  with  a 
substance  admitting  a  flood  of  ultra-violet  rays 
when  you  need  them  most — in  winter.  Properly 
used  CEL-O-GLASS  lasts  for  years.  The  Vine- 
land  Egg-Laying  Contest  is  still  using  the  CEL- 
O-GLASS  installed  four  years  ago.  For  longest 
life  install  it  on  frames  in  vertical  position  and 
protect  it  from  summer  exposure. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  not  only  invaluable  in  the 
care  of  poultry  but  also  for  preventing  stiff  legs 
in  swine;  for  bringing  disinfecting  sunlight  into 
dairy  bams;  as  a  light,  warm,  back-porch  en¬ 
closure;  for  cold  frames,  etc.  The  full  story  is 
told  in  our  free  64-page  book,  “Health  on  the 
Farm.”  Write  for  it.  Also,  if  you  are  building,  send 
for  our  free  blueprints  of  authorized  Experiment 
Station  poultry  and  hog-houses — see  coupon. 
Your  hardware,  lumber,  seed  or  feed  dealer 
probably  carries  CEL-O-GLASS.  If  not,  please 
write  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street, 
New  York  City. 


aeo.  u.a.  Pat.  o rr. 


C  1929  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 

□  Laying  House 

□  Brooder  House 

□  Hog  House 

□  Cold  Frames 

□  Back  Porches 


V  S.  PATENT  1.530.28 7 

Look  for  the  name  on  the  selvage 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.  410 
21  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  book, 
‘‘Health  on  the  Farm.”  Also  send  free  the 
blueprint  (s)  checked: 

Name . 

Address  R.  F.  D . !  .  .  .  . 

Town . State . 


WENES  CHICKS 


Will  Make  Winter  Prolits 

Start  a  broiler  brood  note  with  our  “Wyan-Rocks”  (Wli. 
Wyandotte-Rock  Cross),  or  “Brahm-Rocks”  (Brahma- 
Rock  Cross).  We  can  also  supply  straight  Rocks,  Reds 
and  Wyandottes.  Hatches  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  Oct.  or  Nov.  deliveries. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


for  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


lllllimillllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is ;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

iiiiliiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiniiiniimiiin 


Cost  Less  to 
Ship  Eggs 
In  an  “EGGPAK” 

Save  money  next  time  you  ship  eggs.  Send  them 
out  in  an  "EGGPAK”  egg  case — the  case  that’s  2  to 
3  POUNDS  LIGHTER  than  any  other. 

And  not  only  LIGHTER  but  STRONGER.  You  can 
stand  on  it — yes  kick  it  around — and  you  won't  find 
a  break  or  a  dent.  You  won’t  find  a  broken  egg,  not 
even  a  cracked  shell. 

That’s  because, ‘ ’EGGPAK’’  is  made  of  indestructi¬ 
ble  fiber  and  riveted  together  like  steel  beams. 

It’s  furnished  with  patented  fillers  that  holds  each 
egg  in  a  separate,  CUSHION  compartment.  The  eggs 
can’t  touch  anything  solid,  can’t  touch  the  ones  above 
or  tlie  ones  below. 

"EGGPAK”  is  endorsed  by  agricultural  colleges 
and  shippers,  everywhere.  Save  money — order  "EGG¬ 
PAK”  today.  2  doz.  size,  $1.80;  4  doz.  size,  $2.35; 
6  doz.  size,  $2.60.  (Also  made  up  to  15  doz.  size. 
Prices  on  request.  Dealers  write  for  terms.) 

SEND  NO  MONEY — Pay  postman  on  arrival. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  hack. 

STANDARD  TRUNK  MFG.  CO. 

18  W.  31st  St.  Dept.  3  New  York 


Pullets  For  Sale  Rhode  Island  Reds 

-  March  hatch,  laying  or 

ready-to-lay,  S2.50  each:  April  hatch,  S2;  May  hatch, 
91.75;  Breeding  Cockerels,  94  each.  Broilers,  Roast¬ 
ing  Chickens  for  table  use.  Will  ship  what  you  want  C. 
O.  D.  on  approval.  WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mm.  Tel.  1085 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  i  l  c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1  Oc. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival.  3.  A.  BAUHXGAHDNElt,  Beaver  Springs.  Penna. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS-Seleet- 
ed  stock  of;  the  best  laying  strains.  Send  for 
circular.  HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  New  York 


Q  f  W  I  ookorn  Pnllofcfrom  N-  Y-  state  Certified  and 
O.  L.  H.  Legnom  ruueis tirade  A  Hens.  Shipped  C.  O. 

D.  on  approval.  M.  E.  SMITH,  Middlesex,  New  York 


Jersey  White  Giants 

10  to  14  wks.  old,  sold  in  lots  of  2  Pullets  and  1  Cockerel, 
(#30)  thirty  dollars.  JOHN  PERTL,  Odessa,  New  York 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Ecgs. 

Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.  P.  A.  Certified. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1  95-A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


Turkeys  .  ihicks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

HIGHLAND  FAKM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  containing  10 
'birds.  Following  is  report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  September  IS. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Storrs 
contest  for  the  last  two  months  has  been 
the  consistent  and  persistent  performance 
by  Hanson’s  Leghorns  from  Oregon.  From 
the  time  the  contest  started  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  this  pen  has  alternated  between  third 
and  fourth  places  in  the  Leghorn  class. 
Ten  weeks  ago,  these  birds  were  lagging 
by  133  eggs.  It  has  been  an  uphill  fight  all 
the  way,  but  at  last  they  are  about  to 
come  into  their  own.  The  aggregate  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  ten  pullets  is  now  exactly 
one  egg  under  the  total  of  George  Lowry’s 
Leghorns  from  Connecticut.  With  great 
regularity  these  birds  have  set  the  pace 
for  all  breeds  and  all  varities  for  the 
past  46  weeks.  The  Connecticut  pen  is 
still  leading  but  it  does  not  seem  possible 
for  them  to  hold  on  for  another  week. 

In  the  forty-sixth  week  of  the  contest, 
the  total  production  for  all  pens  amounted 
to  3,056  or  nearly  44  per  cent.  Egg  pro¬ 
duction  declined  1.5  per  cent  as  compared 
wi_th  2  per  cent  the  previous  week  and 
1.5  per  cent  the  week  before  that.  In 
other  words,  the  contest  birds  are  taking 
the  inevitable  grade  without  jerks  and 
jars  or  faltering  in  production  as  some¬ 
times  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  race. 
Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm  was  an  easy  first 
for  the  week  with  60  eggs  to  its  credit. 
Leghorns  entered  by  Win.  L.  Gilbert 
Home  of  Connecticut,  were  in  second 
place  with  52  eggs.  Alfred  J.  O'Donovan’s 
pen  of  the  same  breed  from  New  York 
were  a  close  third  with  a  tally  of  51  eggs. 
Steelman  Poultry  Farm  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  their  Leghorns  and  John  Z. 
LaBelle  of  Connecticut  who  sponsors 
Rhode  Island  Reds  were  tied  for  fourth 
place  with  48  eggs  each. 

White  Leghorn  pullet  No.  663,  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  Granite  Springs  Farm,  New  York 
was  the  first  to  cross  the  300  egg  mark. 
This  bird  has  meanwhile  done  her  five 
eggs  a  week  bringing  her  total  score  to 
date  to  311  eggs.  Two  other  Leghorn 
pullets,  namely  No.  650  and  No.  659,  both 
members  of  the  Lowry  clan  have  totals  of 
295  and  297  eggs  respectively.  There  are 
also  a  couple  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  that 
are  close  contenders.  No.  420  bred  by 
Homestead  Farm  of  Connecticut  has 
chalked  up  2S8  eggs  and  No.  450  pedi¬ 
greed  by  F.  S.  Chapin  of  Massachusetts 
has  come  through  with  291  eggs. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties. 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pick¬ 
ard  Farm.  Mass.  2519 ;  Ilawes  Bros., 
Maine  2278 ;  Spring  Brook  P.  Farm, 
Ct.,  2115. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  2056  ; 
Davidson  Bros.,  Mass.,  1793. 

White  Wyandottes. — The  Locust,  Conn., 
2120 ;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn. 
2089. 

Rhode  Island  Red. — John  Z.  LaBelle, 
Conn,  2431 ;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass. 
2401;  F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass.  2387;  Zep- 
hirm  LaBelle,  Conn.  2290. 

White  Leghorns. — George  Lowry,  Conn. 
2689 ;  Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore. 
2688;  Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn.  2652; 
Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa.,  25S3 ;  Fox 
&  Sons,  N.  J.,  2431. 

Number  and  per  cent  production  by 
varities:  70  White  Rocks,  31.;  80  W. 
Wyandottes,  28.9 ;  140  Barred  Rocks, 

42.3;  240  Rhode  Island  Reds,  41.9;  450 
White  Leghorns,  49.7  ;  20  Other  Varieties, 
40. ;  1000  Average  all  varities,  43.7. 

Total  for  the  week,  3,056  eggs ;  total 
eggs  to  date  191.697 ;  best  for  week,  pen 
69 — 60  eggs ;  best  to  date  pen  65—2,689 
eggs ;  average  pen  total,  1,917  eggs. 


Chick  Convention  to  Detroit 
in  1930 

The  International  Baby  Chick  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
at  Detroit,  Mich.  The  dates  selected  are 
July  7  to  July  10,  with  meetings  of  the 
convention  to  begin  on  Monday,  July  7 
and  close  the  afternoon  of  July  10. 

An  immense  hall  is  available  with 
splendid  opportunities  to  make  displays 
and  hold  a  convention  with  all  activi¬ 
ties  on  one  floor,  the  ground  floor,  of  the 
great  Convention  Hall. 

The  same  building  has  been  used  by 
automobile  shows,  flower  shows  and  other 
large  shows  in  Detroit.  It  is  by  far  the 
largest  building  that  has  ever  been  used 
by  the  International  Baby  Chick  Associa¬ 
tion  for  a  convention. 

The  poultrymen  and  hatcherymen  of 
Michigan  are  already  organizing  to  give 
great  entertainment  and,  a  good  time  to 
all  who  attend  at  Detroit.  Special  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  for  reduced 
railroad  fares  to  Detroit  for  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Special  trains  will  be  run  from  De¬ 
troit  to  Montreal  for  all  those  who  wish 
to  take  the  trip  to  the  World’s  Poultry 
Congress  in  London,  the  week  following 
the  International  Baby  Chick  Associa¬ 
tion  convention. 

The  main  office  of  the  Baby  Chick  As¬ 
sociation  is  3223  Troost,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


Thrifty  Chickens 

There  are  always  many  things  of  in¬ 
terest  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  One  feature  I 
especially  like  is  the  little  articles  con¬ 
cerning  thrifty  chicks.  On  April  29  we 


October  5,  1929 

purchased  103  R.  I.  Red  chicks.  Three 
died  after  they  were  two  months  old  and 
up  to  August  18  we  still  had  our  10o!  At 
that  time  we  killed  our  first  one  for  din 
ner  weighing  over  3  lbs.  We  feel  that 
we  have  had  good  luck.  Few 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markov 
for  week  ending  Sept.  21. 

Market,  slow;  beef  steers  and  vearlines  f .un¬ 
steady  with  last  week’s  close;  no  choice  offer 
mgs;  bulk  of  sales,  $11.50  to  $12.50.  BuHs  she 
stock  and  all  cutters  practically  unehaiLeri- 
bulk  medium  bulls,  $10.25  to  $11;  heifers  --in  -- 
to  $11.25;  butcher  cows,  $8.25  ’to  $9;  cutters' 
$o.—)  to  $G.  Stockers  and  feeders  in  liber-.i 
supply;  common  and  medium  grades  on  Stocker 
order  predominating,  steady;  most  sales  S<» 

to  ?10’25iloC»lves  stronS’  25  to  50c  higher;  top 
vealers,  $18.50.  Hogs,  slow,  fully  steady 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Sept.  21:  ’Cattle 
13*  cars;  52  Virgmia,  20  Canada,  15  St.  Pa  n' 
13  West  Virginia,  12  Chicago.  10  St.  Louis  •> 
Tennessee,  2  Pennsylvania,  2  New  York  ’  ~> 
Maryland,  1  Kansas  City,  1  Iowa,  1  Texas" 

1  North  Carolina;  containing  3.827  head’  ’'(17 
trucked  in;  total  cattle,  4,034  head,  512  calves 
1-095  hogs,  181  sheep.  Receipts  for  correl 
Bponding  week  last  year:  Cattle,  290  cars  8" 
Canada,  63  Virginia,  40  Chicago.  25  St  Paul" 
21  West  Virginia,  17  St.  Louis,  8  Kansas  Citv! 

1  ennessee,  o  Mflrylund,  4  P6iiiisvlvmii‘x  1 
Buffaio  4  Mississippi,  3  Pittsburgh.  2‘Kentuckv 

2  North  Carolina,  2  Michigan,  1  Wisconsin  1 

Alabama,  1  New  York;  containing  8,971  head 
241  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  9,212  head  r,7<i 
calves,  1.C92  hogs,  147  sheep.  ’ 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.-— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12.75  to 
$14;  good,  1,100  to  1,300,  $12.75  to  $14-  good 
fn°  i.lOO,  $12._50  to  $13.75;  medium,  800  lbs! 
”0.  $11  to  $12. 7o;  common,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.50 

tO  oil. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  Sl° 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $10.75;  medium  850 
up,  $9  to  $10;  common,  850  lbs.  up,  $7.50 

Choice,  $9.25  to  $10;  good.  $8  to 
$9.2o;  common  and  medium,  $0.75  to  $8-  Ion- 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75.  *  ’ 

and  choice,  beef,  $10.25  (0 

$10  ”5 :  CUtter’  comnlon  medium,  $7.50  to 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $12;  common  and  medium! 

too  n,S‘  ^P’  ^8'%5n  J?  *9’75=  sood  and  choice. 
800  lbs.  down.  $9.50  to  $11.75;  common  and 
medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $8  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15.50  to  $18.50- 
medium,  $12.75  to  $15.50;  cull  and  common, 
»bo.  Jo  to  $12.  id. 

PQlp"  Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11  to 
f11-59;  medium  weights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $11.50 
to  $12;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11.50  to 
$12;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8  to  $11. 

FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). 
ra n ■  foil,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  shorts,  $45  to 
f4';;  bominy,  $49  to  $50;  middlings,  $49.50  to 
$o0.o0;  linseed,  $66  to  $67;  gluten,  $49  to  $50; 
ground  oats,  $43.50  to  $44.50;  Soy  bean  meal, 
80S  to  $o9;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $54  to  $55; 
dairy  feed,  10  per  cent.  $44.50  to  $45.50;  18 
Pera.i'.eifti  $46.50  to  $47.50;  20  per  cent,  $50.50 
to_$.>1.50;  24  per  cent,  $54  to  $55;  25  per  cent, 
*  to  $56. oO;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $48 

to  $49:  Alfalfa,  regular,  $42  to  $43;  Alfalfa, 
regrouud,  $45  to  $46. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  2.  —  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
sale  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Oct.  4. — Western  New  York  Guernsey 
sale,  Marion,  N.  Y. ;  John  8.  Rich,  Mgr. 

Oct.  5. — Greystone  Jersey  Farm,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Oct.  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  28.  —  Holsteins  National  Ormsby 
Sale.  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Peterson  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Oct.  30.  —  Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club  tenth  annual  consignment 
sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  R.  E. 
Mead,  sale  manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  5-6.  — .  Holsteins,  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  6.  —  Guernseys.  Wisconsin  State 
Guernsey  sale,  Waukesha.  Gavin  Mc- 
Gerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis.,  sec’y. 

_  Nov.  12-13. — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis. ;  S.  II. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas,  I’ohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22.  —  U.  S.  National  Holstein 
Ball  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown,  Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  7-12.  —  Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  10.  —  Fourth  annual  Sewickley 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Show,  Alleghany 
County  Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickley 
Heights,  Pa.,  Carlos  E.  Norton  secretary. 

Oct.  12-19 — National  Dairy  Exposition 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oct.  17-20.  —  American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa,  State  College,  Ames 
Iowa. 

Nov.  7-10. — Autumn  Exhibition.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  New  York,  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Nov.  13-14-15.  —  Westchester  County 
Poultry  Association,  Annual  Show  Peek- 
skill.  N.  Y.  Chas.  H.  Chapman,  Sec’y., 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  13-22.  —  National  Grange  Annual 
Meeting  Seattle.  Wash. 

Nov.  21-22.  —  Annual  meeting.  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  Asbury 
Park.  N.  J.  Secretary,  Prof.  A.  J.  Farley 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Dec,  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show.  Roch¬ 
ester.  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dee.  10-13.  —  Vermont  State  poultry 
exhibit,  St.  Albans.  Vt.,  L.  B.  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Jan.  15-19,  1930.  —  Madison  Square 
Garden.  N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  D.  Lincoln 
Orr,  Secretary.  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall, 
New  York. 
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MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Your  Breeding  Flock  of  Turkeys 
Needs  New  Blood 

Get  It  From  the  Montcalm  Game  Farm 

Onr  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  and  Hens  excel  in  size, 
vj~or,  early  maturity,  bone,  thickness  of  ilesh  and 
correct  markings.  Do  not  iubreed  and  lower  the 
vigor  of  your  birds.  One  of 
our  young  toms  or  a  trio  of 
selected  birds,  will  increase 
the  livability  of  your  poults 
and  help  get  turkeys  off  to 
early  market  and  high  prices. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME 
R.  F.  □.  No.  3, 

Box  L,  f 

Phoenlxvlllo,  Pa. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  tree 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Hatches  every  week 
in  the  year. 

We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler 
raisers  and  can  quote  attractive 
prices  to  large  buyers. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  48 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  29  years 


CLOVERDALE  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  Continuously  for  1  8  Years 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Pens  and  Trios— with  y«*ars  <>f  ideal 
breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz. 
ejrprs  in  pedigree.  Take  advantage  of  our  low  summer 
prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


Winter  Broilers  Pay 

if  you  buy 

HUBBARD  FARMS  RED  CHICKS 

Low  mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  CATALOGUE. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  SI  0  per  100  ;  Light  and  Heavy,  $12;  All 
Heavy,  $14.  Smallerquantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year.  Older  or  started  chicks,  1  to  8  weeks  old. 
Priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  Miin  SI..  Hackeuiack.  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


BABY  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leghorns  *  8.00  per  100 

PIII/^LTO  Barred  Rocks .  lO.OhperlOO 

GHlCK.b  S.  C.  lteds .  10. oa  per  10o 

Oct. Delivery  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

>00  lots  4tc  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100 *  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
Jircular  C.  P.  LEISTER,  McAllstervIlle,  Penna. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Holly  wood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
urge  white  egg  hens.  *7.50,  *10. OO  and  *15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


¥TI  QH’Q  superior 

U  UOO  o  CHICKS 

White  Wyandotte*  ...  $13.00  per  100 
White  and  Barred  Rocks  -  12.00  per  100 
Heavy  Mixed  ....  9.00  per  100 

100%  live  arrival.  Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly  all 
year.  JAS.  E.  ULSH  -  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  qgat’it  v  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Heavy  Mixed. 

100*  live,  prepaid,  delivery.  Attractive  prices — 1,000  lots. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


“Purebred”  Barred  Rocks  2!oo  W.oSo| 

Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00  per  100;  Black  Giants,  $15.00  per 
100.  Prompt  service.  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  ('lias.  F.  Ewing  lit.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


COCKERELS 

J' arm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality .  Proven  high  production. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


MINORCA 


150  MINORCA— (black, 
white)  12-weeks  old,  $1.80; 
16-weeks  old,  $1.55;  five 
months  old.  $1.80,  Cockerels,  $4.00.  k.  III. IKE, 
V  York,  Pontiac,  Ill.  - ■ 

Better  Quality  Broiler  Chicks 

Hocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Orders  booked  for  Fall  and 
winter  delivery  at  low  C  O.  1).  prices.  Hatches  weekly. 
circular.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonvllle,  Pa. 

11  ■  C  O  1  800  White  Leghorns 

Puilets  tor  bale  ?i  d  B*rr«d  BOCks. 

_  five  months  old, 

*1.50  each  up.  WERNER  BROS.,  Ml.  Marlon,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

II  ?KS"  #10.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  $8.00  a  100 
iierbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  llox  88,  McClure,  Pa. 

Quality  Pullets  s.  c.  w.  l. 

breeoinc  cockerels  Barred  Rocks 
LA  LEY  FARMS  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

gVKRF.D  HOCK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 
iircBn  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  C. 

HATCHERY  Sc  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford.  Delaware 


B 


RED-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS,  PULLETS  AN 
COCKERELS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrow  Bush,  N. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Hatches  weekly. 
Low  prices.  1,000  lots. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


Chick-feeding  Formulas 

I  ordered  800  Rook  chicks  for  delivery 
last  week  in  August,  intended  for  market. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  formula  for  home 
mixture  for  scratch  and  mash  that  will 
start  them  right  off,  also  a  growing  grain 
and  mash  to  create  rapid  growth,  to  be 
used  later.  c.  E,  L. 

A  scratch  grain  mixture  for  young 
chicks  may  be  made  up  of  finely  cracked 
yellow  corn  and  cracked  wheat,  using 
double  the  amount  of  corn  or  more  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  of  wheat. 
Corn  alone  may  be  used,  though  most 
poultrymen  feel  some  wheat  should  be 
added.  After  four  or  five  weeks,  wheat 
need  not  be  broken  and  larger  cracked 
corn  may  be  fed.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  “starting”  grain  and  a  “growing” 
one  is  the  size  of  the  particles  of  broken 
grains.  Under  four  weeks  of  age,  chicks 
need  somewhat  smaller  particles  of  food 
than  they  do  later.  The  Cornell  formula 
for  a  growing  mash  may  be  readily  mixed 
at  home  if  one  can  buy*  the  ingredients  at 
his  feed  store.  This  is  30  lbs.  yellow  corn- 
meal  ;  20  lbs.  wheat  bran  ;  15  lbs.  flour 
wheat  middlings ;  10  lbs.  fine  ground 
heavy  oats;  10  lbs.  fine  ground  meat  scrap 
(50-55  per  cent  protein)  ;  5  lbs.  bonemeal ; 
lOlbs.  dried  milk  (dry skim  or  buttermilk) 
and  1  lb.  fine  salt.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
draw  fine  distinctions  between  starting 
and  growing  rations.  The  needs  of  the 
chicks  do  not  change  every  few  weeks, 
though  their  ability  to  handle  coarser  feeds 
increases  with  age.  Altogether  too  much 
has  been  made  of  “formulas”  for  chicks  of 
different  ages.  Chicks  and  older  fowls  do 
not  live  upon  formulas  but  upon  a  ration 
well  balanced'  in  that  it  contains  suf¬ 
ficient  protein,  carbohydrate,  mineral  and 
green  vegetable  stuffs.  These  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  a  multitude  of  combinations,  no 
one  better  than  the  others.  Simplicity  in 
mixtures,  rather  than,  complexity  is  to  be 
sought.  M.  b.  D. 


Our  Brooder  House 

Many  have  asked  the  size  of  brooder- 
house  to  build.  We  built  one  this  year 
and  like  it  so  well  that  all  future  ones 
will  be  the  same.  Last  year  we  (husband 
and  I  both  more  or  less)  helped  a  poultry- 
man  in  the  care  of  his  flock.  My  help 
was  only  in  case  of  absence  of  other  help. 
We  built  12x16  ft.  with  shed  roof,  8-ft. 
front  and  6%  ft.  rear.  This  is  )4  ft. 
higher  than  planned  but  as  the  lumber 
cut  at  such  a  waste  the  carpenter  said  we 
could  have  the  higher  house  with  the  same 
lumber.  It  was  made  of  matched  lumber 
called  roofers  and  2x4-in.  stuff,  with  four 
pieces  2x5-in.  for  main  frame.  This  house 
is  bolted  together  at  the  corners.  We 
only  rent  this  place  and  we  hope  to  buy 
some  day.  Then  we  want  to  move  and  it 
can  easily  be  taken  down  and  loaded  on  a 
truck. 

We  bought  a  1,000-ehiek  size  coal 
brooder  placed  at  one  end  of  the  house. 
Cardboard  cartons  kept  the  baby  chicks 
by  the  hover  at  night.  They  were  placed 
side  by  side  in  a  circle  around  the  hover, 
not  too  close. 

When  the  chicks  (S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns)  weighed  about  1  or  1  (4  lbs.  we 
put  up  a  wire  partition  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  from  ceiling  to  floor;  built  a  run 
one  rod  square  and  put  the  cockerels  in 
one-half  with  access  to  the  run.  They 
had  been  fed  commercial  mash  and  grain. 
But  after  a  few  days  we  began  mixing 
cornmeal  and  cracked  corn  with  these 
feeds,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  was  two-thirds  clear  corn. 

The  result  is  broilers  that  are  fat  and 
yellow-meated  and  which  bring  from  three 
to  seven  cents  more  at  the  same  market 
than  others  from  the  same  'hatchery  and 
same  hatch.  None  were  shipped  that 
weighed  less  that  2)4  lbs.  when  crated. 
Grain  was  put  in  the  crate  and  the 
shrinkage  was  very  little,  only  about  4 
per  cent.  We  only  had  300  baby  chicks 
this  year  but  we  could  handle  500  easily 
until  they  are  the  size  to  separate  and  j 
fatten  the  broilers.  W.  o.  D. 

New  York. 


Entries  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  Poultry  Show 

The  following  breeds  and  varieties  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show 
January  15-16-17-18-19,  1930,  will  carry 
the  reduced  entry  fee :  Single  Birds  $2 ; 
Pens  $5  of  all  Rose  Comb  Leghorns,  all 
large  Cochins,  all  large  Cornish,  Dork, 
ings,  Dominiques,  Javas  and  Barnevelders. 
The  entry  closing  date  in  December  23, 
1929.  D.  Lincoln  orr,  Secy. 

Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N  Y. 


“The  way  for  you  to  straighten  out 
your  financial  difficulties  is  to  live  with¬ 
in  your  means  for  a  while,  until  you  get 
square,”  “Within  our  means?  I  should 
say  not !  We  may  be  poor,  but  we’re 
not  as  badly  off  as  all  that.”' — Montreal 
Star. 


yOU’VE  been  hearing  more  and  more  every  year  about 
the  tremendous  benefits  of  the  sun’s  Ultra-Violet  rays. 
Perhaps  you’ve  thought  of  installing  "health  windows"  which 
admit  these  rays,  in  your  chicken  house,  barn,  or  elsewhere. 
Don’t  wait  any  longer!  VITALITE— the  new  and  superior  chemi¬ 
cal  health  glass,  has  arrived.  It  required  years  for  Science  to 
produce  it — but  it’s  stronger,  better,  more  durable,  admits  more 
light — and  is  reasonable  in  price. 


Buy  VITALITE  by  the  yard  or  roll.  Admits  maximum  Ultra- 
Violet  rays.  Glass  or  soiled  canvas  keep  the  health-giving  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  of  the  sun  outside.  VITALITE  gives  your  chickens 
outdoor  summer  sunshine,  indoors,  all  through  the  winter — 
increases  the  supply  of  eggs.  Insures  greater  warmth.  De¬ 
creases  disease  and  troubles  from  vermin. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  install  VITALITE  to  last  many  winters  and 
pay  for  itself  in  extra  eggs  every  winter.  Order  VITALITE 
today  from  nearest  hardware  or  supply  dealer  I 


For  Children  and  Invalids 

climates  a  tragic  number 
of  children  born  between 
September  and  May  de¬ 
velop  rickets. Ultra-Violet 
sunlight  solves  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Give  YOUR  children 
the  tremendous  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  VITALITE  play-roo 


For  the  Dairy  Farmer — Ultra-Violet  sun¬ 
light  is  health-bearing 
sunlight.  These  rays  are 
absolutely  fatal  to  bac¬ 
teria.  Don’t  put  it  off — 
equip  your  barn  windows 
NOW-with  VITALITE. 


In  Northern  For  Plant  Life 


Young  plants  raised  under 
VITALITE  are  healthier. 
TheygetALL  thesunlight, 
diffused  —  not  just  the 
aenemic  part  of  it.  A 
VITALITE  window  for 
your  indoor  plants  this 
winter!  VITALITE  covers 
for  hot-beds  and  cold-frames  next  Spring. 


Long-Lasting,  Easy  to  Install 

has  a  wide  variety  of  gen¬ 
eral  uses,  described  in  our 
booklet.  Light  in  weight, 
easy  to  install.  Simplycut 
and  put  up  with  ham¬ 
mer  and  tacks. 


-VITALITE 


HalSE 

PPSIP*  ^6,NFORC$0  W,TH  W.RB 


Let  This  Booklet — "The  Real 
Facts  About  The  Ultra-Violet 
Ray"— Save  You 
Many  Dollars 
And  Improve 
Your  Health. 

THIS  COUPON 
BRINGS  IT 
FREE 


ft  New  York  Wire  Cloth  Company,  Sales  Agents, 

Dept.  K-1,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  forward  copy  of  booklet, "The  Real  Facts 
About  The  Ultra-Violet  Ray,"  at  once,  to  address  below. 

NAME . , . 

ADDRESS . . . 

CITY .  STATE . 

^  My  hardware  dealer  is  . . . 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets  Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


September  19,  1929. 

MILK 

September  16 :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3 
per  cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.17  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.00,  plus  differen¬ 
tials  ;  Class  2B,  $2.31 ;  Class  3,  $2.05. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of  6c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  added 
to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $1.95. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy 

Extra,  92  score . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

Seconds  . 

•Lower  grades . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet,  fancy . 

Extra . 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 


$0.48  @$0.48% 

.47% 

.42.%  ©  .47 

.40%  @i  .42 
.39  (a  .40 
.34%  ©  .37% 

.32%  @  .34 

.39  ©  .40 

.49  %@  .50 

.49 

.4.3%  @  .48 

.41%  ©  .43 

.42%  ©  .44% 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special.$0.25%@0.26% 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh . 24@  .24% 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  exti 

Average  extras . 54 

Extra  firsts  . 46 

Firsts . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 
Mixed  colors, 

Nearby  best  . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.42©  $0.43 

Fair  to  good . 30@ 

.21@i 

.30© 

.20© 

.16© 

.42© 

.40©' 

40© 


@$0.64 

.54 

© 

.59 

.45 

© 

.52 

.40 

© 

.44 

.48 

@ 

.61 

.50 

@! 

.58 

.45 

© 

.49 

.29 

© 

.35 

Roosters 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Turkeys,  young  toms 

Hens . 

Squabs,  white,  lb. 


Dark,  doz . 2.50© 

Culls  .  1.50© 


40 

.26 

.34 

.25 

.22 

.44 

.42 

.50 

3.00 

2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb. 
Chickens 
Roosters 
Ducks  .  . 
Geese  . . 


.$0.24  ©$0.32 
.  .26©  .32 

.  .16©  .17 

.  .20© 

. .  .13© 


.24 

.20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00©  13.25 

Bulls  . 6.00©  9.25 

Cows  .  7.00©  9.00 

jCalves,  best  . .  16.00©  19.50 

Common  to  good .  12.00©  15.00 

Sheep .  5.00©  6.00 

Lambs  .  11.00©  13.00 

Hogs  .  8.25©  11.15 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $  0.27©$  0.28 

Good  to  prime . 20©  .2.) 

Culls  .  M3©>  .15 

Steers,  100  lbs .  24.00©  24.50 

Bulls  . 14.00©  14.50 

Cows  .  16.50©  18.50 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack . $1.75@$5.00 

L.  I.  3  55-lb.  sacks .  4.50© .  4.75 

150  lbs . 2.25©  5.25 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 6.00©  6.25 

Me.,  in  bulk  180  lbs . 4.75©  5.25 

150  lbs . 4.00©  4.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl.  •  • .  2.50©  3.00 
Del.  and  Md.  bu . 75©  1.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bn . $1.00@$1.25 


Cabbage,  bbl . 

Ton  . 

CaiTOts,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs.  . . . 

(Peas,  bu.  . 

Radishes,  100  bchs.  . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  100  . . . 

DRIED  BEANS - Job 


1.00©  1.25 


. .  .30.00  @84.00 

. . .  .75© 

1.00 

...  1.50© 

4.50 

. . .  .35© 

.75 

. . .  .50© 

1.00 

...  1.25© 

1.50 

...  .75© 

2.00 

...  1.00© 

2  25 

7.50 

...  2.00©' 

3.00 

.  . .  .25© 

1.25 

...  2.00© 

3.00 

bing  Prices 

$10.00  ©|$10.50 
9.00©  9.25 


FRUITS 


.  $0.75  ©$3.25 


Pea  . 

Red  -kidney 

Apples,  bu. 

Bbl . 2. 50  @10.00 

Peaches, 

State,  bu . 2.00©  3.00 

Pears,  bu . 50©  4.00 

Muskmelons, 

Std.  crate  . 2.00©  2.75 


1.25 

.55 


Flat  crate  .  1.00© 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 45© 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothv  _ $24.00@$25.00 

No,  2  .  22.00©  23.00 

No.  3 .  14.00©  20.00 

Clover  mixed  .  15.00©  23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  17.00©  18.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.41% 

No.  1  dark  Spring  .  1.48% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  112% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 60 

Rye  .  1.05% 

Barley . 77 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.53@  .54 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35©  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 70©  .75 

Gathered . 45©  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 45©  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40©  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45©  .55 

Ducks,  lb.  . . 35©  .40 

Potatoes,  new  lb . 06©  .07 

Lima  beans,  lb . 20©  .30 

Lettuce,  head . 10@)  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 30@  .40 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  ot 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  tone  of  the  apple  market  now  appears 
healthier  than  it  did  a  short  time  back.  A 
large  part  of  the  soft  and  poorly  colored  fruit 
has  now  been  marketed  and  the  demand  for  the 
fancy,  large,  well-colored  marks  has  improved 
and  been  quite  active.  Jonathans  and  Romes 
sold  for  $2  to  $2.50  per  bushel  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  wholesale  market,  while  Yorks  of  good 
quality  brought  $2  to  $2.25.  Some  Delicious  in 
barrels  were  on  the  market  from  Virginia,  but 
these  were  of  ordinary  quality  and  of  rather 
poor  color  and  moved  slowly  at  $6  to  $6.50.  A 
few  Staymen-Winesaps  also  were  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  brought  mostly  $5.  Peaches  were  dull 
with  New  Jersey  Elbertas  from  storage  selling 
at  $1  to  $1.35  per  %-bu.  basket.  Robertas  were 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  bushel,  while  Krummels  were 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Grapes  were  firm  at  the  close 
and  most  sales  were  made  at  50  to  65c  per  12- 
qt.  climax  basket.  Cantaloupes  were  mostly 
dull,  with  California  standard  crates  of  45c  at 
$2.75.  Colorado  standard  crates  of  Salmon 
Tints  were  $2  to  $2.50.  The  demand  for  Honey- 
dews  and  Honey  Balls  was  also  slow  and  the 
market  dull.  Pears  met  a  fair  demand  at 
steady  figures.  Offerings  of  Bartletts  from  New 
York  State  moved  at  $3  to  $3.25  per  bushel  for 
fancy  stock.  Large,  fancy  Seckels  were  in  de¬ 
mand  and  brought  up  to  $5  to  $5.50  for  1%-in. 
stock.  The  early  varieties  of  cranberries  moved 
fairly  well  and  most  sales  of  Massachusetts  of¬ 
ferings  were  made  at  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  one- 
quarter  barrel  box.  String  beans  were  steady 
and  in  liberal  supply,  with  best  quality  selling 
for  40  to  75c  per  %-bu.  basket.  Limas  also 
moved  well  and  brought  $1.50  to  $2  per  bushel. 
Beets  and  carrots  held  steady.  The  turn  to 
cooler  weather  helped  the  cabbage  market  and 
at  the  close,  the  market  was  slightly  higher. 
New  York  State  Domestic  sold  for  $22  to  $25 
per  ton,  while  Danish  brought  $28  to  $30.  Cel¬ 
ery  met  a  fair  demand  at  slightly  higher  prices, 
and  New  York  2-3  crates  sold  for  $1.75  to  $2. 
Corn  was  scarce  and  in  demand.  The  market 
on  western  lettuce  was  stronger  toward  the 
close,  with  California  crates  of  Iceberg  bring¬ 
ing  $4.75  to  $5  for  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  The 
quality  of  the  eastern  lettuce  was  mostly  of 
ordinary  quality  and  the  market  showed  only 
a  slight  improvement.  Most  sales  of  Big  Bos¬ 
ton  from  New  York  State  were  made  in  the 
range  of  75c  to  $1.25  for  crates  of  two-dozen 
heads.  The  onion  market  held  steady,  with 
Massachusetts  sacks  of  yellows  at  $2  to  $2.15. 
Ohio  yellows  were  small  sized  and  brought  most¬ 
ly  $1.65  per  sack.  Peppers  were  in  lighter  sup¬ 
ply  and  brought  20  to  35c  per  %-bu.  basket, 
with  fancy  red  cherry  varieties  at  60  to  75c. 
Tomatoes  were  in  plentiful  receipts  and  sold 
slowly  at  40  to  75c  per  %-bu.  bsaket.  The 
white  potato  market  held  steady  after  a  period 
of  rather  uncertainty.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  stock  brought  $3  to  $3.25  per  100-Ib. 
sacks,  while  150-lb.  sacks  brought  $4.25  to  $4.50. 
Maine  Cobblers  were  mostly  $3.20  to  $3.25  per 
120-lb.  sacks.  The  sweet  potato  market  was 
dull  at  the  close,  but  the  market  held  about 
steady.  Virginia  barrels  sold  for  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
while  bushel  hampers  were  75c  to  $1.15.  New 
Jersey  stock  brought  $1  to  $1.25,  with  %-bu. 
baskets  at  85c  to  $1  for  yellows  and  90c  to 
$1  for  reds. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  change  to  cooler  weather  helped  the  de¬ 
mand  for  eggs  and  the  market  has  again  worked 
itself  higher.  Fancy  fresh  marks  were  scarce 
in  the  market  and  these  were  in  demand  and 
strong.  Receipts  for  the  week  equalled  the 
same  figure  as  the  previous  week,  totalling  27,- 
897  oases.  This  figure  is  about  9,000  cases  short 
of  the  figure  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  last  year.  The  movement  out  of  storage 
equalled  about  2,000  cases  daily.  Fresh  extra 
firsts  advanced  to  46c,  while  fresh  firsts  also 
shared  in  the  price  increase  to  reach  40  to  41c. 
Stock  for  the  carton  trade  was  very  scarce  and 
brought  56  to  57c,  while  fancy  selected  stock 
was  mostly  54  to  56c. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  moderately  light 
during  the  week,  but  trading  was  limited  and 
the  market  weaker  except  for  strictly  fancy 
marks.  Fancy  colored  fowl  sold  readily  when 
of  large  size,  and  prices  ranged  from  29  to  33c 
depending  on  the  quality.  The  approaching  He¬ 
brew  holidays  around  October  5  had  a  strength¬ 
ening  influence  on  the  market  for  fat  fowl, 
ducks  and  geese.  Large  Spring  chickens  brought 
29  to  32c,  while  old  roosters  held  steady  at  20 
to  23c.  The  demand  for  ducks  showed  a  slight 
improvement  and  White  Pekins  brought  20  to 
22c,  while  mixed  colors  brought  20e.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  dressed  poultry  was  moderate,  but 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  limited  offering  on  the 
market.  Fowls  moved  slowly  at  35  to  37c  for 
large  birds.  Roasting  chickens  moved  well  at 
43  to  44c,  while  fine  small  broilers  ranged 
around  32  to  35c.  Long  Island  ducks  moved 
well  at  25c,  while  old  roosters  held  steady  at 
20  to  21c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  bulk  of  the  hay  offerings  continued  to 
be  made  up  of  undergrades  and  these  moved 
slowly.  Fine  fancy  hay  was  in  demand  as  the 
receipts  were  scarcely  adequate  for  the  demand. 
No.  2  Timothy  sold  for  $18  to  $19  per  ton. 
while  No.  3  was  $14.50  to  $16.50.  Sample  hay 
held  steady  at  $12  to  $14.  No.  1  Timothy 
clover  mixed  was  steady  at  $17.50  to  $18.50. 
while  No.  2  was  quoted  at  $15  to  $16.50.  Trad¬ 
ing  in  straw  was  moderate  and  the  market 
held  steady.  Straight  rye  brought  $18,  while 
wheat  straw  was  $12  to  $13  per  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
55c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  53c;  undersized  eggs, 
doz.,  40c:  duck  eggs,  doz.,  65c;  minimum  weight, 
all  eggs.  doz..  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5e; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb..  22c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt..  10c;  skim-milk,  qt..  5c:  sweet  cream, 
qt..  $1. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  priees.).  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 


$1.75;  crabapples,  pk.,  75c:  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c:  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  cantaloupes,  home-grown,  each, 
15c;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  5c; 
cucumbers,  3  for  15c;  cucumbers,  pickling,  100, 
75c;  new  carrots,  beh.,  5c;  celery,  4  bchs,  25c; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  grapes. 
Concord,  lb.,  8c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horse¬ 
radish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  5c;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.50;  onions, 
green,  bch.,  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1;  peaches,  El- 
berta,  bu.,  $2.65  to  $2.90;  new  potatoes,  pk., 
50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bchs,  5c;  green 
peas,  3  qts.,  25c;  green  corn,  doz.,  15  to  18c; 
pineapples,  each,  10  to  20c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c; 
radishes,  bch.,  5c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  3c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  6c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  string  beans,  wax,  6  qts., 
25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  3c:  green 
tomatoes,  bu.,  $1;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  34c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats.— Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  35c;  mutton  chops,  lb.  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  30c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon, 
sliced,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins, 
lb.,  24c. 

Miscellaneous. — -Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  35c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hiekorvnuts.  qt.,  15c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  old,  20c;  Spring,  lb.,  24  to  26c; 
dressed,  lb.,  48  to  50c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  26  to 
32c;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  yearlings,  live,  lb., 
26  to  32c;  Leghorns,  25c;  springers,  live,  lb., 
25  to  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  squabs,  pair, 
60  to  90c;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  eggs,  grade  A, 
doz.,  55  to  60c;  fancy,  white,  crate,  $16.50; 
grade  A,  $15.75;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  70e. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — -Carrots,  doz.  bchs., 
35c;  cauliflower,  head,  5  to  35c;  cabbage,  bu., 
60  to  75c;  cantaloupe,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.25;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  beans,  wax,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $2;  beets,  doz.  bchs., 
50c;  dill,  doz.  bchs.,  45c;  endive,  beh.,  20c; 
garlic,  lb.,  25c;  lettuce,  head,  3  to  4c;  honey, 
qt.,  60  to  75c;  caps,  25c;  Hubbard  Squash,  lb., 
3c;  kohlrabi,  bch.,  5  to  10c;  leeks,  doz.  bchs., 
35  to  40c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.60;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  onions,  doz.  bchs., 
25c;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  15  to  20c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  60c; 
sweet  corn,  doz.  ears,  10  to  20c;  spinach,  bu., 
65c;  Summer  squash,  bu.,  50c;  tomatoes,  qt., 
10  to  15c;  bu.,  75c  to  $2. 

Fruits.— Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  elderberries, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Hay,  mixed,  $12  to  $15. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Sept.  24.  —  Reports  of  frost  damage  have 
caused  stiffening  in  prices  of  vegetables.  Eggs 
are  also  higher. 

Buuter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  51  to  52c;  tubs,  49  to  50c; 
firsts,  47  to  49c;  undergrades,  46  to  47c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  25c;  longhorns,  26  to  27c; 
brick.  27  to  28c;  new  flats.  28c;  limburger, 
brick  Swiss,  33c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy, 
57c;  grade  A,  46  to  50c;  grade  B,  39  to  40c; 
grade  C,  34  to  35c;  nearby  at  mark,  39  to  48c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  28 
to  36c;  chickens,  39  to  43c;  broilers,  36c:  old 
roosters,  23  to  25c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  turkeys, 
41  to  46c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  20  to 
29c;  springers,  27  to  28c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
21c;  ducks,  20  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  steady;  Maiden 
Blush,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  Wolf 
River,  Alexander,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Twenty-ounce, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  McIntosh,  Wealthy,  $1.75  to  $2; 
crabapples,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.60;  Va.,  bbl.,  $5 
to  $5.25;  sweets,  N.  J.,  hamper,  $2.40  to  $2.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10;  pea,  medium,  $11  to 
$11.50;  white  kidney,  $14  to  $15;  marrow, 
$15.50  to  $16.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.. 
$2;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.10;  green,  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  home-grown, 
bu.,  50c  to  $2;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3.25  to 
$3.40;  elderberries,  bu.,  $1.50;  grapes.  Cal.  Ma¬ 
laga,  24-lb.  lug.  $1.65  to  $2;  home-grown,  12- 
qt.  bskt.,  50  to  85e;  honeydews.  Cal.,  crate,  $1 
to  $1.25;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  pears, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $3;  plums,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
prunes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  quinces,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.60 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3; 
wax,  $1  to  $2.25;  Limas,  $1.75  to  $2;  beets, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  celery,  doz.,  60  to  90c;  corn,  doz.,  10  to 
15c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  eggplant, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  lettueer  doz.  crate,  50  to 
65c;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  peas,  bu.,  $2.50; 
pumpkins,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
15  to  20c;  romaine,  crate,  50  to  65c;  spinach, 
bu..  50c  to  $1.25;  squash,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  to¬ 
matoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady:  comb  honey.  24-sec. 
case.  $4.50  to  $5.50;  buckwheat,  $3.50  to  $4. 
Maple  products,  firm;  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  quiet:  No.  1  Timothy,  ton,  $17 
to  $18;  clover  mixed.  $16  to  $17 ;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $32.50; 
standard  middlings,  $35.50:  red-dog,  $42;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $45;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $57;  hominy,  $44:  gluten, 
$42.40;  oatfeed.  $18.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.25 
to  $3.75;  Alfalfa,  $16.50  to  $17.50;  Alsike,  $15 
to  $16;  clover,  $15  to  $17.  C.  II.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Sept.  24. — Few  price  changes  of  importance 
have  occurred  on  the  Boston  Produce  Market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Apples  were  firmer.  Butter 
and  eggs  were  slightly  higher.  The  wool  mar¬ 
ket  was  quiet  with  prices  unchanged. 

Apples.- — Supplies  moderately  heavy  demand 
good.  Market  firm  on  good  stock.  Gravensteins, 
ordinary,  $1  to  $2;  best,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  few 
$3.  'Wealthy,  ordinary,  50c  to  $1.25:  fancy. 
$1.50  to  $2.  McIntosh,  ordinary,  50c  to  $1.25; 
fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  few  large  extra  fancy, 
$3  to  $3.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few.  $2. 
Shells.  $2  to  $2.50;  few,  $3.  Limas,  $1.50  to 
$2:  few,  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  bunched,  40  to  75c.  Cut-off,  $1  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs,  75c  to  $1.  Cut  off,  85c  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  50c  to  $1;  few  fancy  Danish,  $1.10  to 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  80-lb.  sacks,  hold¬ 
overs,  50c. 

Celery. — -Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white.  18  bchs.,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  few  sales.  $1.25  to  $2. 

Corn.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Yellow,  50e  to  $1.10;  few  $1.25  std,  bu. 
box. 

Cranberries.  —  Supplies  increasing.  Demand 
fair.  Mass.,  %-bbl.  crt..  $2.75  to  $3. 

Cucumbers.- — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native,  50  to  60  cukes.  $4  to  $9 
std  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt..  $2  to  $2.25. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native,  18  heads,  ord.,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu. 
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box.  N.  Y.,  24  heads,  ord.,  50c  to  $1;  few 
best,  $1.50.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  best,  $3  tn 
$4.50. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow  Na¬ 
tive,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  White  Pickliim 
small,  $1.25  to  $1.7o  %  box.  100-lb.  bags  No 
1  Mass.,  Yellow,  $1.75  to  $2;  N.  Y.,  $2  to  $2  lo 

Pears. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  "Na¬ 
tive,  various  varieties,  ordinary,  $1  to  $1  go- 
fancy,  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Seckles,  $2  to  $3  std’ 
bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
Native  green,  $1  to  $1.25.  Red  hot,  $1.25  to 
$1.35  bu.  box.  N.  .T.,  1%-bu.  hamper,  various 
varieties,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
Native,  $1.50  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Me  100 
lb.  bags,  $2.65  to  $2.75. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  Na¬ 
tive,  50c  to  $1  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  hothouse,  mostly  8  to  15c 
lb.  Outdoor,  75c  to  $1.25  %  box;  $1.50  to  .82  50 
std.  bu.  box. 


light.  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to  $26.  Eastern  $16 
to  $21.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras 
46%c.  Firsts,  42%  to  46c.  Seconds,  40%  to 
42c  lb 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  N.  Y.,  extras  held 
27  to  28c;  firsts  held,  25  to  26c;  fresh,  25  to 
26c;  western  extras  held,  26%  to  28c’-  firsts 
held,  25  to  27%c;  fresh,  24%  to  25c  lb 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $10.25  to 
$10.50;  Calif.,  small  white,  $11.75  to  $12;  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  red  kidney,  $9  50  to 
$9.75  100-lb.  sacks.  P 

Wool.— Market  steady,  demand  fair  No  price 
changes  noted.  Receipts  of  domestic  at  port  of 
Boston  for  week  ending  Sept.  21,  1,654,000  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  38  to  39c- 
clothing,  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  44  to 

45c;  clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  45 
to  46c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  92  to  95c- 
clothing,  83  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing  93  to 

96c;  clothing,  84  to  85c;  %  blood,  combing  85 
to  88c;  clothing.  80  to  85c.  Terr.,  combing 
93  to  95c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  93  to  96c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood 
combing,  88  to  92c;  clothing,  85  to  90c-  % 

blood,  combing.  78  to  82c;  clothing,  72  to ’77c- 
low  %  blood,  combing,  65  to  70c;  clothing  62 
to  65c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  firm,  demand  fair 
Bulk  of  sales,  $11.25  to  $12. 

Cattle.- — (Supply  butcher  cows  and  vealers 
fairly  liberal;  market  barely  steady  on  better 
grades  of  both  classes;  weak  to  50c  lower  on 
lower  grades:  bulls  weak  to  50c  lower  De¬ 
mand  generally  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $6  to  $8  50- 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6  to  $7.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $11  to  $15- 
cull  and  common,  $9  to  $11. 

Sheep. — None. 


Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  about  normal;  market 
tuily  steady  on  better  grades,  weak  on  others 
with  some  sales  $5  to  $10  below  quotations- 
demand  fair  for  better  grades,  slow  for  others 
Choice,  head,  $215  to  $230;  good,  $175  to  $215- 
medium,  $100  to  $140;  common,  $70  to  $90. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  . $13.00@13  25 

to  1,100,  good  . 13.00@13.25 

800  up,  medium  . 11.00@13.00 

Common  .  9.00@11.00 

Heifers,  80O  down,  good  . 10.50@lf.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7  50@10  50 

Cows,  good  .  9.25@10J>0 

Common  and  medium  .  7.00@  9.25 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.00@  7  00 

Bulls,  ylgs.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  9.50@10.00 

Cutter  to  medium  .  7.50@  9.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  eh . 11.00@16.00 

Cull  to  common  .  6.00@11.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  ch . 16.50@lS.no 

Medium  . 13.00@16.50 

Cull  to  com .  7.00@13.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch. .  $10.50@11.50 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch...  ll.25@ll.so 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med,  to  ch . 11.50@11.80 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 10.50@11.80 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch . 10.00@11.00 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth.  It.  wts.,  exc .  8.75@  9.50 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  ch . $13.50@14.00 

92  down,  medium  . 11.50@13.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.00@11.50 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  eh .  8.50@11.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  5.25@  6.50 

120  to  150  down,  med.  to  ch .  4.75@  6.25 

All  wts.,  cull  to  com . 2.50@  5.25 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Appes,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  1,  2%-in. 
Wealthies,  $2;  2%-in.,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  2%-in.. 
$1.50  to  $1.75:  U.  S.  Commercials,  2%-in.  IVolf 
Rivers  and  Twenty-ounce,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  un¬ 
classified,  2%-in.,  Alexanders,  $1.75:  2%-in. 

Maiden  Blush,  $1.75  to  $2;  2%-in.  Wealthies. 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  West  Virginia,  U.  S.  1.  2%-in. 
Stayman  Winesaps,  $2;  2-in.  Grimes  Golden,  $1: 
2%-in.  Jonathans,  fine  quality,  $2.25  to  $2.40: 
unclassified,  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.65  to  $1.75: 
2%-in.  Jonathans.  $1.25;  2%-in.  Grimes  Golden, 
$1.50  to  $1.65:  2%-in.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  Virginia, 
unclassified,  2%-in.  York  Imperials,  $1.25;  2%- 
in.  Delicious  and  Stayman  Winesaps,  $1.75:  2%- 
in.  Baldwins,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  2%-in.  Jonathans. 
$1.50:  2%-in.  Winter  Bananas,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
Maryland,  unclassified,  2%-in.  Grimes  Golden, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Penna.  U.  S.  1,  2%-in.  Jona¬ 
thans,  $2  to  $2.15;  2% -in.  Grimes  Golden,  $1.50 
to  $1.65;  2%-in.,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  beans,  Md.,  bu. 
green,  $1.50;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  bbl.,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  $2  to  $2.25;  Danish  seed,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
cauliflower,  Pa.,  erts.,  $1.25;  celery,  N.  Y., 
2-3  crt..  $2  to  $2.25;  cucumbers,  N.  Y.,  bu., 
fancy,  $3;  choice,  $1.75  to  $2;  eggplant.  N.  J  . 
bu.  hprs.,  best,  90c  to  $1:  grapes.  N.  Y.  Wor¬ 
dens,  12-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  Penna.  Concords. 
12-qt.  bskts.,  55  to  60c;  peaches,  bu.,  Elbertas, 
N.  Y..  med.  to  large,  best,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  poor¬ 
er,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  pears,  bu..  No.  1.  N.  Y. 
Bartletts,  $3  to  $3.25;  No.  2,  $2  to  $2.25:  Clapps 
Favorite,  $3.25:  peppers,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs„  00 
to  75c;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  150-lq. 
sacks,  Maine  Cobblers.  $4.25  to  $4.40;  Ohio 
Cobblers.  $4.25  to  $4.35:  Wisconsin  Whites.  |4 
to  $4.30:  Minnesota  Whites,  $4.15  to  $4.-o; 
2-bu.  sacks,  Maine  Cobblers,  $3.50:  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Va.,  bbl.,  No.  1  yellow,  $3.25;  N.  J- 
yellows,  bu.  hprs.,  No.  1,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  bbls., 
medium,  $3.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Standard  Timothv,  $17.50  to  $18.50;  No.  1. 
$18.50  to  $19.50;  No.  2,  $15.50  to  $17;  No.  3, 
$14  to  $15;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
No.  2.  $15.50  to  $16.50:  No.  1  clover  mixed.?!© 
to  $18;  No.  2.  $14  to  $16;  No.  1,  clover,  $17  to 

$18;  No.  2,  $15  to  $16;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $10  to 

$10.50;  No.  2,  $9  to  $10:  No.  1,  wheat,  $10  to 

$10.50;  No.  2,  $9.50  to  $10;  No.  1  rye,  $10  to 

$10.50;  No.  2.  $9.50  to  $10. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs.- — Locals,  fresh  select  whites,  48  to  50c, 
browns.  46  to  48c:  current  receipts,  36  to  • 
pullet  eggs.  30  to  40c.  Poultry. — Fresh-kill le  • 
full-dressed  hens.  45c;  hog-dressed,  40c  lb.  Liv. 
Poultry. — Hens,  heavy,  29  to  39c:  Leghorns.  • 
to  22c:  roosters.  18  to  19c;  springers,  heavy.  - 
to  30c:  Leghorns.  22  to  25c;  ducks.  23  to  ->>t. 
geese,  18  to  20c  lb. ;  common  pigeons,  40  to  ouc 
pair. 
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Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that 


Won*t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry 9 
Hogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison*  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm,  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS- RATS -ONLY 


“Let’s  visit  the 

corn  crib— 
but  beware  of 
Rat-Nip.  You 
can’t  resist  it” 


BAIT  Rat-Nip  in  and  around  the  corn  crib 
and  other  places  where  you  store  food 
stuffs.  Rats  like  Rat-Nip.  They  eat  it  and  rush 
for  water,  out  of  the  building  —  to  die.  Suc¬ 
ceeds  where  other  poisons  failed.  Equally  fatal 
to  gophers  and  mice.  Money  back  guarantee. 
35c  at  your  dealer’s  or  by  mail.  Liquid  Veneer 
Corporation,  751  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg.,  Buffa¬ 
lo,  N.  Y. 


Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

lias  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $1.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J„  Penna.  ami  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


L  [ — _  JL-**"**"^  quick  profits.  Three 

^ 1-L houses— all  sizes. 
Write  today  for  bis  Ross  Catalog— free 
lSuy  now — Buy  later 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 
Check  items  wanted.  900  Warder  St. 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Hog  Houses  ■ 
s  ■  Cribs  ■  Cutters  ■  Mills  ■ 


CARPENTER’S 


Size  24x36x12  in. 


NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COOP 

Designed  to  comply 
with  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

PRICE,  $1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Orange,  \  a. 


W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 
Brightwood,  Virginia. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  t  F.  O.  B. 

TO  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

„  CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 

624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  s- 

WERNER  BROS. 


C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BURRED  ROCKS 

MX.  MARION,  V  Y. 


J70R  SALE— 300  Ring  Neck  Pheasants  for  breeding 
or  liberating  purposes,  from  good  healthy  stock. 
JOHN  N.  MOHR,  P.  Q.  Box  83,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


Treatment  for  Tapeworm 

Shortly  after  inoculating  against  chick¬ 
en-pox  we  found  our  pullets  (3)4  months 
old)  showing  'signs  of  tapeworms,  so  we 
gave  each  pullet  a  combination  tablet 
composed  of  7)4  grains  kamala,  )4  grain 
nicotine  sulphate,  )4  grain  calomel.  Most 
of  them  look  pretty  good  now  and  have 
started  to  lay  (4)4  months  now),  but 
some  look  wormy.  We  thought  when  we 
housed  them  at  five  months  of  age  we 
would  give  the  backward  ones  another 
tablet  but  not  the  heavy,  healthy  ones, 
but  we  have  been  told  the  right  thing  to 
do  is  to  give  all  a  tablet.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  giving  a  tablet  to  all?  Would  it  be 
of  benefit  throughout  the  entire  Winter? 
Or  would  it  retard  their  laying  and  pos¬ 
sibly  hurt  production  for  the  entire  year? 
Do  you  think  the  iodine  treatment  better? 

Delaware.  ir.  r.  ir. 

Tape  worms  are  not  passed  directly 
from  one  fowl  to  another  by  means  of 
the  voided  worms  or  eggs  picked  up  but 
require  an  intermediate  host  in  which  to 
partly  develop  before  they  are  capable  of 
reaching  adult  size  and  age  in  the  pullet 
or  hen.  The  common  house-fly  is  probably 
the  intermediate  host  most  often  responsi¬ 
ble  for  tape-worm  infection,  this  fly  being 
eaten  or  its  larvae  picked  up  with  food 
soiled  by  droppings.  This  makes  tape 
worm  control  in  the  Winter,  when  flies, 
earthworms,  snails  or  other  containers  of 
partly  developed  tape  worms  that  are  not 
found  in  the  poultry  house,  less  difficult 
than  in  the  warm  weather.  Tape-worm 
infection  of  flocks  has  become  so  serious 
in  some  localities  as  to  necessitate  the 
screening  of  the  brooders  and  poultry- 
houses  from  flies  to  protect  the  birds.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  say  just  what  further 
trouble  you  may  have  from  these  worms 
if  you  do  not  treat  all  the  pullets  again, 
but  I  should  not  expect  any  serious  re¬ 
sults  from  such  treatment.  It  has  evi¬ 
dently  done  no  harm  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  flock  already  treated.  But  why 
not  re-treat  the  pullets  that  appear  to 
need  further  attention  now,  not  waiting 
until  they  are  ready  to  be  housed?  The 
kamala  is  the  constituent  of  the  tablet 
specially  addressed  to  the  tape  worms, 
the  nicotine  is  effective  against  round 
worms,  and  there  is  very  likely  to  be  an 
infestation  by  both  if  either  are  found.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  the  iodine  treat¬ 
ment  superior  to  that  with  kamala,  this 
latter  being  “highly  recommended”  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Fowls 

What  causes  pip  in  hens,  and  is  there 
any  cure  for  it?  About  a  month  ago  I 
lose  a  big  line  Barred  Rock  year-old  hen, 
and  now  another  one  has  it,  also  lost  a 
big  fine  rooster  same  age.  On  examining 
it  I  found  a  pint  of  yellow  fluid  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  in  a  sac  which  was 
attached  to  the  breast  bone  inside.  Heart 
seemed  twice  the  size  of  an  ordinary  fowl’s 
heart,  liver  tinged  greenish  and  gall  bag 
large  and  bright  green.  What  would 
be  the  cause  of  such  conditions?  My 
birds  are  housed  in  a  small  barn,  with 
Wheat  straw  on  floor,  which  is  high  and 
dry.  My  husband  takes  the  pip  off  the 
hens’  tongues,  then  greases  with  lard  and 
black  pepper,  but  they  die  just  the  same. 

Pennsylvania.  sirs.  j.  e.  f. 

Pip,  as  a  disease  by  itself,  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  standing  among  veter¬ 
inarians,  though  this  dry,  scaly  condition 
of  the  tongue  may  possibly  be  due  in  some 
cases  to  specific  infection  of  the  tissues. 
Ordinarily,  it  is  considered  a  symptom  of 
some  more  serious  trouble,  such  as  some 
obstruction  to  breathing  through  nostrils, 
causing  the  bird  to  breathe  through  the 
mouth,  with  consequent  drying  of  the 
tongue.  Any  disease  of  the  respiratory 
system  in  which  such  obstruction  occurs 
might  lead  to  the  formation  of  “pips.”  If 
these  can  be  removed  without  injury  to 
the  tongue  and  nothing  more  serious  is 
present,  recovery  should  follow  such  re¬ 
moval.  If,  however,  the  pip  is  but  one 
manifestation  of  some  more  serious  dis¬ 
ease,  recovery  will  depend  upon  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  latter.  In  any  case,  do  not 
use  violence  in  removing  the  scale  called 
pip.  Was  the  sac-like  bag  back  of  the 
breastbone  a  crop  distended  by  yellowish 
fluid?  If  so,  the  trouble  was  probably 
connected  with  disease  of  the  digestive 
organs.  A  soft  crop,  distended  by  fluid, 
is  found  in  so-called  cases  of  “sour-crop,” 
caused  by  eating  indigestible  foods  or 
those  unfit  for  consumption.  M.  B.  d. 


A  Chantte  ice-cream  manufacturer 
advertised  that  he  would  give  a  cone  free 
to  every  boy  who  called  at  the  plant  and 
brought  along  his  dog.  One  dog  was  re¬ 
ported  near  collapse  after  assisting  all 
the  boys  in  one  neighborhood  to  obtain 
their  cones. — Topeka  Journal. 


“ Regulator  has  done  fine  work 
in  keeping  our  birds  in  best  con¬ 
dition.  Birds  are  always  ready 
for  their  feed,  whether  housed  or 
out  of  doors.  Regulating  them 
brings  them  through  the  molt  in 
half  the  usual  time.  ” 

HAROLD  TOMPKINS 
Concord,  Mass. 

Specially  Breeder  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds 


r  CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Hammond,  Indiana 

Without  obligation,  send  me  samples  of 
Kernels. 


Name 


Address 


Pullets 


Hundreds  of  poultrymen  have  volun¬ 
tarily  written  us  that  Chapin  Lay-All 
Kernels — the  new  but  proven  plan  of 
feeding— isbreakingallrecords.  Results 
prove  that  Lay-All  insures  more  eggs 
per  pound  of  feed,  a  higher  percentage 
of  laying  hens,  much  smaller  feed  bills, 
labor  time  cut  two-thirds  (due  to  once 
a  day  feeding),  no  feed  wasted  and 
lost,  a  complete  balanced  ration  and 
above  all  a  better  and  more  certain 
paying  business.  Any  poultry  feed  that 
can  earn  such  claims  as  these  is  worth 
trying,  isn’t  it? 

Profit  Facts  .  .  . 

Check  your  present  egg  costs  against  facts 
like  the  following.  “495  eggs  from  100-lb.  bag 
of  I.ay-All  costing  $3.80;  each  dozen  eggs 
used  up  1  lc  worth  of  Lay-All;  fed  80c  worth 
of  Lay-All  per  day  to  100  pullets  and  got  529 
eggs  in  9  days;  74%  laying  hens  with  a  53c 
feed  coat  per  100  hens  daily,  and  a  total  of 
448  eggs  for  each  100  lbs.  of  Lay- All.” 
Scores  of  tests  show  that  the  average  White 
Leghorn  flock  eats  only  16  lbs.  of  Lay- All 
per  100  hens  and  will  produce  more  eggs 
than  25  to  30  lbs.  of  mash  and  scratch.  If  you 
are  in  the  poultry  business  to  make  real 
profits,  you  cannot  afford  to  ignore  facts  like 
these. 

I  he  Ingredients?  Here  They  Are 

Chapin  Lay-All  is  not  a“trick”  or  “mystery”  for- 


Chapin  Kernels  are  made  in  three  ways — to 
suit  laying  hens  (Lay-All),  growing  young¬ 
sters  (Grow-All),  and  for  baby  chicks  (Start- 
All).  Each  feed  contains  the  same  proven 
ingredients,  but  in  varying  amounts  to  suit 
age  of  bird.  Chapin  Start-All  has  cod  liver 
oil  added.  All  three  Kernel  feeds  can  be  fed 
with  the  same  good  results  to  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  guineas,  pigeons,  and  pheasants. 

Ask  your  feed  store  man,  or  write  for 
samples,  prices,  etc.  It  will  pay  you  well. 
Chapin  Kernels  are  made  by  Chapin  8s  Co., 
Hammond,  Ind.,  makers  of  the  famous  Uni¬ 
corn  Dairy  Ration  for  23  years. 


For  More  Eggs 
At  Less  Cost 
Feed 

LAY-ALL 


inula  feed.  Each  kernel  Is 
like  every  other  kernel,  and 
Is  a  complete  ration  in  Itself 
— a  scientifically  processed 
mixture  of  17  proven  poul¬ 
try  feeds  and  minerals. 

These  steam-cooked, 
toasted  kernels 
contain 

Meat  Scraps,  Dried  But¬ 
termilk,  Pulverized  Oats, 
Corn  Oil  Meal,  Wtieat Flour, 
Gluteu  Meal,  Alfalfa  Leaf 
Meal,  Yellow  Corn  Meal, 
Wheat  Bran,  Milo,  Wheat 
Middlings,  Yellow  Hominy 
Feed,  Molasses,  Salt,  Char¬ 
coal,  Bone  Meal.  Calcium 
Carbonate. 


IS* 


MAIL  TH 


B 

PROFITS 


And  Better  Way 
WiHi  Chapin  Lay-All  Kernels 


prj0> 

*  POULTRY 
REGULATOR 

60  years  of  success  and  fair  dealing  behind  the 
money-back  guarantee  of  any  Pratt  remedy. 


Mr.  Tompkins  is  recognized  everywhere 
as  one  of  the  world’s  leading  Rhode  Island 
Red  breeders.  When  he  says  that  regu¬ 
lating  keeps  birds  in  best  condition  and 
cuts  the  molt  in  half,  it  will  pay  you  to 
stop  and  consider. 

More  eggs,  shortened  molt  and  bigger  profits  for 
YOU  always  follow  the  use  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regu¬ 
lator.  Pratts  is  not  a  dope  or  stimulant  but  a  safe, 
natural  combination  of  mineral  and  vegetable  tonic  in¬ 
gredients  that  make  any  mash  better.  See  your  dealer. 

FREE —  Write! 

We’ll  send  a  copy  of  the  new  bulletin  just  out. 

Common  Poultry  Diseases. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  431  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TINE  WORK” 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  5,  1929 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

The  Department  of  Taxation  and  Fi¬ 
nance  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  bul¬ 
letin  in  “question  and  answer”  form 
which  explains  the  new  Automobile  In¬ 
surance  Financial  Responsibility  Law 
which  went  into  effect  Sept.  1,  1929,  more 
fully  than  any  previously  published.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  printed  the  law  some  time  ago 
for  the  information  of  our  readers,  but 
those  having  any  question  as  to  their 
status  under  the  law  can  send  for  a  copy 
of  this  bulletin  which  will  clear  up  any 
doubt  as  to  all  features  of  the  law. 


The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  New  York  has  issued  an  exhaustive 
bulletin  on  work-at-home  schemes.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  repeatedly  exposed  and 
warned  the  public  against  individual 
frauds  in  this  line,  but  this  bulletin  cov¬ 
ers  the  whole  field  in  such  a  thorough 
way  that  from  a  study  of  it  anyone 
should  be  able  to  recognize  the  earmarks 
of  fraud  on  any  such  scheme  presented. 
We  are  therefore  publishing  the  contents 
of  the  bulletin  : 

Home-work  schemes  are  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  by  means  of  clas¬ 
sified  “help  wanted”  and  small  “business 
opportunity”  display  advertisements. 
Both  use  the  part-time  employment  ap¬ 
peal  and  create  distinct  impression  that 
the  advertiser  has  legitimate  and  profit¬ 
able  work  to  offer.  The  majority  ot 
these  schemes,  the  National  Bureau 
points  out,  fall  into  10  distinct  groups. 
They  are  :  Garment  sewing ;  card  gilding, 
circular  addressing  and  mailing  ;  setting 
up  bankrupt,  rummage  or  bargain  sales; 
foreign  employment;  domestic  emploj- 
ment ;  fountain  pen  selling ;  clipping  bu¬ 
reau  ;  pattern  selling  and  endless  chain 

schemes.  .  ,  ,, 

The  experience  of  the  National  Bureau 
in  handling  inquiries  and  complaints  on 
hundreds  of  these  propositions  has  not  re¬ 
vealed  a  single  one  which  led  to  legiti¬ 
mate  employment.  The  advertisers  have 
no  work  to  offer.  Their  only  object  is  to 
dispose  of  “sample”  garments,  working 
outfits,  “instructions,”  junk  merchandise, 
patterns  and  cheap  fountain  pens,  etc.,  a.t 
exorbitant  prices.  Once  they  have  col¬ 
lected  the  cash  for  this  material  or  tor 
“services”  they  lose  all  interest  m  the 
worker’s  quest  for  employment. 

Action  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  been  taken  against  a  great  number 
of  them.  Because  the  loss  in  iruli\  iclual 
cases  has  been  comparatively  small  this 
action  lias  been  limited  almost  entirely  to 
the  issuance  of  fraud  orders,  ibis  means 
that  from  the  day  the  fraud  order  is  is¬ 
sued  all  mail  addressed  to  the  concern  is 
returned  to  the  original  sender  with  the 
following  words  stamped  across  the  en¬ 
velope  or  wrapper :  “Fraudulent :  Mail  to 
this  address  returned  by  order  ot  lost- 
master  General.”  The  operator  is  not 
punished,  and  nothing  prevents  him  from 
starting  the  scheme  again  at  another  ad¬ 
dress  under  another  name. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  losses  in  m- 
d vidua  1  cases  are  small,  in  the  aggregate 
these  schemes  take  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  from  prospective  home 
workers,  who  are  usually  those  people 
who  can  least  afford  to  lose  their  money. 

Is  the  American  School,  Drexel  Ave. 
and  5Sth  St.,  Chicago,  III.,  reliable? 

West  Virginia.  M- 

As  reported  in  the  June  1,  1929  issue 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  cited  the  management  of  this 
correspondence  school  to  appear  before  it 
to  answer  charges  of  misrepresentation 
and  deception.  There  is  as  a  rule  good 
reason  for  it  when  the  commission  makes 
such  charges.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  ac¬ 
cept  any  correspondence  school  advertis¬ 
ing. 


As  I  would  like  to  earn  some  money  in 
mv  spare  time  would  you  tell  me  if  the 
Franklin  Embroidery  AN  orks,  Bhilauel- 
phia.  Pa.,  would  be  all  right  to  work  for? 
I  would  have  to  send  $1.40  to  them,  and 
they  will  send  me  the  first  shipment  of 
work;  then  when  I  have  earned  $8.50 
they  would  return  my  $1.40.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  do  some  kind  of  work,  so  1 
could  do  my  little  bit  to  help  here  at 
home.  ^  MRS. w-  s-  w- 

New  York.  ^ 

The  Franklin  Embroidery  Works’ 
proposition  is  a  typical  work-at-home 
fraud. 


Enclosed  you  will  find  a  clipping  which 
was  in  our  newspaper  recently.  Could 
you  advise  me  as  to  the  reliability  of  either 
or  both  concerns?  I  would  prefer  the 
sewing  of  aprons  to  the  addressing  of  en¬ 
velopes.  If  the  concerns  are  not  reliable, 
could  you  suggest  one  that  I  could  get 
home  work  from?  MBS.  J.  J.  S. 

Connecticut. 


The  advertisement  offering  home  work 
sewing  aprons  and  the  one  offering  to  pay 
for  addressing  envelopes  are  both  frauds. 
And  the  publisher  printing  such  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  party  to  the  fraud.  The  read¬ 
ers  of  country  papers  should  take  it  up¬ 
on  themselves  to  demand  of  the  publish¬ 
er  that  he  discontinue  printing  such  pal¬ 
pable  frauds. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Walter  W.  Newcomer,  1674  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  explaining  how  to  write 
songs  for  picture  uses,  also  asking  me  to 
enter  that  field  of  work,  I,  having  some 
talent  along  that  line.  I  had  never  writ¬ 
ten  for  this  advice,  and  his  letter  was 
not  of  the  circular  type.  lie  did  not 
mention  any  expense  connected  with  send¬ 
ing  a  song  or  poem.  I  am  a  farm  wife 
and  of  course  anxious  and  willing  to  earn 
spare  money,  so  I  sent  a  song-poem  to 
him.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  of  acceptance, 
explaining  that  he  only  put  the  poem  to 
music  and  secured  a  copyright.  He  sent 
two  contracts  similar  to  these  enclosed 
stating  the  cost  to  be  $60.  I  answered 
his  letter  saying  I  did  not  feel  I  could 
spend  such  a  sum  of  money  without  being 
sure  I  would  be  able  to  sell  the  song  after 
it  had  been  put  into  finished  form.  I  of¬ 
fered  to  sell  the  song-poem  or  to  share 
the  profits  as  they  came  in,  with  his  firm. 
I  am  inclosing  his  reply,  also  the  con¬ 
tracts  he  sent.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
this  firm  is  real  and  dependable  or  another 
scheme  to  part  a  fool  from  his  money. 
Do  you  think  this  matter  should  be 
dropped  before  any  money  is  invested 
and  possibly  lost?  mbs.  m.  l.  c. 

New  York. 

We  have  many  times  explained  that 
there  is  no  market  or  sale  for  the  songs 
of  amateur  writers.  The  Musical  Board 
of  Trade  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  not  one  in  a  thousands  finds  any 
sale.  These  individuals  obtaining  copy¬ 
rights  for  the  songs  of  amateur  writers 
and  putting  the  songs  to  music  are  legiti¬ 
mate  enough  when  they  do  not  mislead 
the  writer  to  believe  that  they  can  sell 
the  song.  In  many  cases  the  writers  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  their  fortune  is 
made  as  soon  as  the  song  is  copyrighted 
and  set  to  music.  A  number  of  so-called 
music  publishing  houses  making  such 
claims  have  been  charged  with  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails  and  put  out  of  business. 
We  see  no  unwarranted  claims  in  the 
correspondence  of  Walter  Newcomer  with 
this  subscriber,  but  we  have  advised  her 
not  to  spend  any  money  to  secure  the 
copyright  as  he  proposes. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Company,  buyers  of  rare  coins, 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  asking  me  to  buy  their 
stamp  book,  price  $1.  It  is  a  book  stat¬ 
ing  the  worth  of  old  coins,  paper  money, 
etc.  After  one  has  purchased  this  book 
and  sold  back  to  this  company  coins 
amounting  to  $5,  they  will  have  this  $1 
refunded,  they  state.  Will  you  tell  me 
as  soon  as  possible  if  this  is  a  good,  re¬ 
liable  company  to  deal  with,  and  any 
other  information  you  may  have?  b.  p. 

Vermont. 

The  primary  object  of  this  company  as 
we  understand  it  is  to  sell  the  book.  We 
do  not  know  how  extensively  the  com¬ 
pany  may  deal  in  old  coins,  but  at  any 
rate  there  is  no  reason  to  pay  $1  for  a 
price  list  for  old  coins  when  any  reliable 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  quote  market  values 
for  any  rare  coins  that  may  be  for  sale. 
The  II.  N.-Y'.  has  refused  the  Numis¬ 
matic  Company's  advertising. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
about  a  radium  ore-lined  jar  that  is  sell¬ 
ing  throughout  the  country?  What  ef¬ 
fects  would  it  have  on  the  health  by 
drinking  water  from  it?  There  have  been 
quite  a  few  of  them  sold  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  A.  B.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  our  opinion  the  effect  on  the  health 
would  be  the  same  as  drinking  the  water 
from  an  ordinary  jug.  We  doubt  that  the 
facing  of  the  jars  contains  any  radium. 
There  are  many  such  easy-money  agency 
schemes. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  “invitation?” 

New  York.  a.  f.  n. 

This  refers  to  an  invitation  to  invest 
in  an  insurance  company  now  being  or¬ 
ganized.  We  are  always  suspicious  of 
such  “invitations.”  The  recipient  of 
course  is  expected  to  consider  it  a  great 
honor  to  be  asked  to  join  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion  with  big  financial  interests.  We  al¬ 
ways  consider  such  invitations  in  the 
same  light  as  the  old  fable  of  the  spider 
and  the  fly. 


Customer  :  “I  should  like  to  try  that 
frock  on  in  the  window.”  Assistant : 
“Sorry  madam,  but  the  management  will 
not  allow  that.  Would  you  care  to  try  it 
on  in  our  private  fitting  room?” — Every¬ 
body’s  Weekly. 


Farm  Wagon 

ONLY 


U.  S.  Gov’t 


F.  O.  B. 

Brooklyn, 


cviHANDY  FARM  CART 


At  Almost  A 
Give-Away 
Price— Only 


$22!!! 


oi^tWATER  CARTS 

ONLY 


F.  O.  B. 

Jeffersonville, 

Indiana 


For  SPRAYING, 
SPRINKLING, 
HAULING 
WATER,  SAP 
GATHERING, 
GASOLINE, 
OIL, 
LIQUID 
MANURE 

and 

Dozens  of 
Other  Uses 


*27 


50 


Brass 


Faucets 


ONE 


Faucet 


A  wonderful  value 
from  the  Gov’t’s  sur¬ 
plus  supplies.  In  or¬ 
der  to  move  them 
quickly  we  offer  them 
while  they  last  for 
only  $27.50.  N  o 

farmer,  fruit  grower  or  road  xanam  w  ,,  M  i  _ 

builder  should  fail  to  take  ad-  /-*' ,,  L,!  c  v. 

vantage  of  this  offer.  This  Cost  Gov  t  $275  Each 

cart  can  be  used  for  spraying,  sprinkling  potatoes  or  vegetables — for  sprinkling  roadways — 
for  hauling  water — for  sap  gathering  or  dozens  of  other  uses.  Tank  is  of  one-piece  Galvanized 
Iron  with  splash  partition,  solid  riveted  joints.  150-gallon  capacity,  Gould  or  Red  Jacket 
I’ump.  Strainer  device.  25  feet  of  2-inch  four-ply  hose.  (We  do  not  guarantee  condition 
of  hose.)  Standard  approved  Brake  rod  wheels  54  inches  in  diameter,  3-inch  Steel  Tires. 
10-inch  steel  hubs.  Steel  Axle,  2x2  inch.  Foot  Brakes.  Tool  box  under  seat.  Carts  are 
delivered  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  U.  S.  Gov’t  by  Studebaker  and  other  high- 
grade  manufacturers.  Easily  converted  into  air-pressure  sprayer  worth  $300  at  slight  extra 
cost.  Complete  instructions  with  each  cart.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  check  or  Money 
Order  NOW. 


New  York 


Supply  Limited— Don’t  Delay 


Here  is  one 
of  the  big¬ 
gest  bargains 
ever  offered. 
These  wagons 
are  surplus 
Government  stock — they  were 
originally  purchased  by  the 
Government  as  Ambulance 
Wagons  but  make  a  dandy  utility  Farm  Wagon  or  Express  or  Cartage  Wagon — they  are 
extra  well  built — made  by  the  Indiana  and  Studebaker  Wagon  Works — have  never  been  used 
and  are  shipped  to  you  knocked  down  direct  from  the  Government  Warehouse  in  original 
crates  just  as  delivered  to  the  Government.  While  they  last  we  offer  them  at  the  unheard 
of  price  of  $42.50  F.  O.  B.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Wagon  body  Is  9  ft.  long,  4  ft.  7  in.  wide;  front  wheels  3  ft. — rear  4  ft.  2  in.;  round  edge 
steel  tires  2%  in.  wide,  Vi  in.  thick;  oak  body  lias  heavy  floor  with  2  side  seats  full  length, 
fold  up  or  removable;  7  steel  tempered  springs  made  of  open  oil  tempered  steel;  spring  blocks 
malleable.  Upholstered  driver’s  seat  with  rest  back — 2  side  lamps — hickory  or  ash  tongue, 
double  trees,  neck  yoke — chains — foot  brakes;  tail  board — wheels  Archibald  pattern,  “A 
Grade,"  bolted  with  Vi  in-  tire  bolts,  joint  rim  provided  with  fellow  plates  and  2  bolts; 
equipped  with  two  5-gallon  heavy  gauge  galvanized  tanks  for  water;  suitable  axle  wrench. 
Removable  steps  in  rear.  Painted  5  coats.  A  wonderful,  strong,  utility  Farm  Wagon.  Be 
sure  to  get  one  at  this  bargain  price. 


HORSE  DRAWN 


Another  rare  bargain  in  a  horse-drawn,  strongly-built 
Farm  Cart.  Cost  the  Gov’t  $175.  Our  Price  only 
$22.50  F.O.B.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  or  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  Carts  never  used — shipped  knocked  down  in 
original  crates.  Body  7  ft.  7  in.  long — t  ft.  3  in. 
wide — 2  ft.  deep,  with  tail  board  and  heavy  floor. 
Wheels  4%  ft.  high.  Iron  Tires.  3  in.  wide— %  in. 
Steel  axle  2x2  in.  Body  and  shafts  white  oak 

or  hickory. 
Cart  is  com¬ 
plete  with 
brakes  and 

.  Painted  3  coats.  A  brand  new  cart  at  a 
give-away  price.  Guaranteed  as  represented.  Publish¬ 
ers  would  not  print  this  ad.  if  carts  and  wagons  were 
not  as  described.  Send  check  or  money  order  today. 


GOV’T  $175 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 
DEPT.  B,  192  N.  CLARK  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


It  's  Cured 

Healthy  cattle — big  producers  —  are 
the  result  of  proper  feeding.  That’s 
why  Arcady  “Sweet  16”  dairy  feed 
has  been  the  standard  16%  feed  in 
the  leading  dairy  sections  of  America 
for  more  than  seventeen  years.  Order 
from  your  dealer  today  or  write  for 
free  booklet  containing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  dairymen. 


ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING 
COMPANY 

Dept.  34.,  B  rooks  Buildingi  Chicago,  I  Hi 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

ESI.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

/',¥\TQ  CXIO  Good  Sectiont — 1600  to  1900  tbs. 
kill  1  kJ Li  1  Lt  Southern  Western — 1200  to  1400  ibs. 


Grow  Crops— 
Not  Bull  Frogs 


Greatest  crop  maker.  Drained 
and  doubled  crops  with  no  more 
work!  Stopped  soil- washing 
and  fertilizer  loss:  Worthless 
water- logged  land  brought  to 
top-sale  price!  Actual  MAR¬ 
TIN  records!  MARTIN  cuts  - 

ditches  for  any  purpose,  open  drain,  tile  or  irriga- 
tion;cleans  old aitenes; terraces  to  stop  soilwasn- 
ing;  reclaims  swampy  land.  DRAINS  FLOODS, 
conserves  moisture.  Works  anywhere.  Horses  or 
tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Fine  catalog 

free.  WHte  today  for  terms  and  lO-day  trial. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  ’-GRADER  CO.  Box  34  Owensboro, Ky. 


Some  Federal 
Land  Banks 
require  ter¬ 
racing  before 
making 
farm  loans 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 


QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT 
nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. ,  Piic.es, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  Factory  in  America.  Est  184iS 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  W.  Y. 


C|  CPT  DI P  SteG  or  Wood  Wheels  are  built 
tl£u  I  I»ll»  to  fit  any  skein  oraxle.  ELh-1-" 
TRICLow  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save 
high  lifts. 

Write  for 
Free  Cat¬ 
alog  to¬ 
day.  _ 

Electric  Wheel  Co,  48  Eim  St.,  Quincy,  111 


Own  Your  Own  Farm 
— Make  More  Money 

In  Jasper  County,  Missouri,  where  land  is 
under  priced,  good  soil  is  plentiful,  market¬ 
ing  conditions  always  favorable;  splendid 
climate;  all  crops  are  produced;  dairying  is 
an  important  industry;  poultry  raising  is 
very  profitable.  Boys  and  girls  attend  high 
school  and  college  yet  live  at  home.  Get  the 
facts  without  obligating  yourself  by  writing 
for  our  Agricultural  Booklet. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
Room  13,  Carthage,  Mo. 


Live  Good  While  Making  a  Good 
Living  on  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula 

Low  priced,  productive  land.  Town  and  waterfront 
homes.  Three  to  ten  hours  to  largest  Eastei  n  Markets 
by  motor  or  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow 
and  freezing.  Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools, 
low  taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE. 
Address— 147  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md- 


j  The  World*  s  Leading 

LTD  TAXIDERMISTS 

Mounting  by  Museum  Methods 
All  heads  modelled,  not  "stuffed” 
Master-mounting  :  Master-tanning 
Wxxfi  Write  for  new  catalog 

‘Mm  JAMES  L.  CLARK  STUDIOS,  INC. 

70S-715  Whitlock  Avenue,  New  York 


KODAK  FILMS 

Developed  for  Be.  Prints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Semi  us 
your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Berths  SI..  Albany.  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  good  home,  middle-aged  couple, 
Connecticut,  general  farm  work  demand  near 
by.  ADVERT-ISER  7157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  on  small  fruit  and  dairy  farm; 

must  understand  cows,  machinery  and  motor 
cars.  ENDERLEY  FARMS,  Castleton-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  houseworker  and  mother's  helper,  in  good 
health,  of  about  16-17  years  of  age,  for  place 
near  Newark,  N.  J. ;  wages  $40  per  month;  good 
modern  home,  education,  and  care  offered  the 
satisfactory  home  girl;  experienced  in  care  of 
house  necessary:  work  is  light ;  fare  advanced. 
Write  ELIZABETH  WEISS,  63  Chester  Ave., 
Irvington,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  wanted — The  National  Farm  School 
maintains  an  employment  agency  for  its 
graduates  in  dairying,  horticulture,  landscape 
gardening,  greenhouse  management,  poultry  and 
general  agriculture;  anyone  interested  in  good 
trained  working  men,  apply  to  C.  L.  GOODLING, 
Dean,  National  Farm  School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  by  good  dry -hand  milker; 

open  October  2  or  later.  ADVERTISER  7089, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  woman 
with  boy  five,  capable  of  taking  full  charge 
of  small  household  or  would  consider  position 
cooking  for  help  on  small  estate;  country  pre¬ 
ferred;  at  present  position  21  months;  excellent 
references.  HOUSEKEEPER,  Box  464,  St. 
James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  manager,  single,  25,  experienced  in 
all  branches  including  dressing,  dry-picking 
and  broiler  raising;  graduate  of  State  Institute 
of  Agriculture;  not  afraid  to  work;  can  make 
place  pay;  can  also  bring  assistant;  best  of 
references;  can  arrange  for  interview;  mention 
wages.  BOX  464,  Saint  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Oats  Straw — All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr„  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


w  T1  Cloth  racks,  pumps,  graters,  two 

5  Him  1^  second  hand  presses.  Catalog  free, 
V  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
In  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  wife- for  farm,  Columbia  County;  must 
be  experienced  farmer,  honest,  willing  to  work 
and  take  charge;  thorough  knowledge  of  sheep  and 
poultry  essential;  wife  must  be  good  plain  cook, 
attend  poultry,  make  butter  and  board  one  man; 
permanent  position;  furnished  cottage,  mijk, 
vegetables,  coal  and  wood  supplied;  commission 
paid  ou  stock  sold;  give  full  particulars,  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
7090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  HAVE  open  a  position  as  superintendent 
of  a  large  farm;  necessary  to  understand  rais¬ 
ing  of  crops  and  handling  men  as  well  as  breed¬ 
ing  of  Ayrshire  cattle  and  producing  certified 
milk;  none  but  experienced  men  need  apply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  temperate,  reliable,  middle- 
aged  man  to  batch  with  me  and  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm,  near  Utica,  N.  Y.;  not  afraid  to 
work;  give  wages  desired,  age  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  7131,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  home  in  country  < Jersey),  every  advan¬ 
tage,  to  healthy  boy  15-17  years,  in  return 
light  help  on  chicken  farm;  can  go  to  school 
here;  references.  ADVERTISER  7128,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  single,  good  milker,  drive 
ear,  Connecticut  license;  $60  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  7135,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT  couple  with  some  stock  or  equivalent, 
to  run  fruit  farm  and  20-room  boarding-house 
on  shares;  on  prominent  State  road  in  New 
York;  bright  prospects  for  right  Christian  cou¬ 
ple.  ADVERTISER  7140,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager;  300  acres, 
New  York  State;  requirements;  married,  Prot¬ 
estant,  college  education,  10  years’  experience, 
thorough  knowledge  Holsteins,  grade  A  milk, 
A.  R.  work,  testing,  fitting,  showing  and  sales; 
this  is  a  new  proposition;  life  position  for  right 
man;  give  full  particulars;  do  not  answer  un¬ 
less  you  can  qualify.  ADVERTISER  7144,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  man,  sober  and  re¬ 
liable,  to  work  on  farm;  reference  required; 
one  who  prefers  a  good  home  to  large  salary. 
ROX  424,  Roseoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mother’s  helper;  strong  woman  for 
farm  house;  two  children;  no  laundry;  good 
cook  and  houseworker;  $55  wages;  Westchester 
County;  German  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7142, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER'S  son,  single,  life  experience,  seeks 
position  on  dairy  or  mixed  farm ;  good  milker 
and  all  around  man,  reliable,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  or  herds¬ 
man  by  an  experienced  single,  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  age  35  years;  years  of  experience 
with  large  registered  herds;  Jersey  or  Guernsey. 
ADVERTISER  7133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  wishes  position  as 
herdsman  or  test-cow  milker;  life-time  experi¬ 
ence;  Protestant;  no  undesirable  habits,  sterling 
references;  state  full  particulars  in  reply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER-SUPERINTENDENT,  high-grade, 
thoroughly  qualified,  experienced  in  all  estate 
requirements;  married,  American,  36.  MR.  E., 
Route  6,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  teacher  and  expert  poultryman 
seeks  good  position  in  the  poultry  field.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  farm,  good 
reference,  no  bad  habits.  ADVERTISER  7141, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  —  Herdsman,  single,  small 
private  herd;  references,  particulars,  wages 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7138,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  lady  desires  position  caring  for  chil¬ 
dren,  formerly  teacher;  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  thoroughly  capable  herd 
welfare  and  calf  raising  specialized,  proven 
ability,  best  referenees;  Guernseys  or  Jerseys. 
ADVERTISER  7074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Reliable  couple;  woman  to 
do  general  housework  and  plain  cooking  for 
family  of  four  adults;  man  as  carpenter,  me¬ 
chanic  or  hundy-man;  references;  salary  accord¬ 
ing  to  work.  C.  E.  BURBANK,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  housekeeper  wants  position. 
ADVERTISER  7155,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK — Experienced  woman  wishes  position  as 
boarding-housekeeper;  dairy  farm,  private 
place,  any  boarding-house  where  there  are  about 
16  men.  ADVERTISER  7152,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TRUSTWORTHY,  single  man,  40,  understanding 
and  experienced  in  construction,  grounds,  re¬ 
pairs,  having  own  tools,  also  poultry  and  driv¬ 
ing  license,  desires  position.  ADVERTISER 
7151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  farmer,  single,  wants  position  as 
foreman  on  private  estate  or,  commercial  farm; 
please  give  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7150, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  middle-aged,  steady,  sober, 
wishes  position  on  commercial  or  private 
place;  can  furnish  good  reference.  ARTHUR 
FLANSBURGH,  25  Cottage  St.,  Greenwich, 


HOLLANDER,  married,  just  landed,  desires 
position  as  milker  on  dairy  or  private  estate; 
good  references;  Northern  New  Jersey  preferred. 
FBNNEMA,  282  N.  Ninth  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Work,  general  farming  or  poultry, 
by  experienced  man  60;  don’t  drink  or  smoke; 
state  wages  paid.  Address  C.  CARY,  34  Han¬ 
cock  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted — Thoroughly  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced  couple  desire  position  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate;  good  plain  cook  and  chauffeur,  gardener, 
dairyman,  etc.  Address  ADVERTISER  7148, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE,  graduate,  desires  position  in  country  to 
care  for  semi-invalid  or  children  requiring  spe¬ 
cial  care.  ADVERTISER  7168,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  working  housekeeper. 
FANNIE  TYLER,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY,  refined,  Protestant,  honest  woman, 
who  needs  good  home,  used  to  country  life, 
likes  children,  animals,  can  be  depended  on;  no 
heavy  work;  will  be  loyal  to  family  is  with; 
good  home  for  right  party;  none  other  than  one 
needing  home  need  reply,  please.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  middle-aged,  country, 
South  Jersey;  one  who' prefers  good  home  to 
high  wages;  further  particulars,  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7153,  care  Rural  New-YTorker. 


COUPLE  wanted;  wife  to  do  cooking  and  help 
.  with  housework;  man  to  drive  truck  or  help 
1,1  dairy;  good  wages  and  good  home  with  ail 
modern  conveniences.  M.  J.  SHERIDAN,  Leba¬ 
non,  N.  J. 


M  ANTED — White  woman,  housework,  serving, 
private  family,  country;  full  particulars,  ref¬ 
erence  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7164,  care 
knral  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical,  experienced  poultryman; 

single;  must  be  clean  and  know  his  business. 
ADVERTISER  7160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  competent,  wants  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  can  do  new  and  repair  work, 
painting,  concrete  and  glazing.  ADVERTISER 
7107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American  man,  single,  age  25,  don’t 
smoke  or  drink,  wants  position  on  farm  or 
private  estate;  experienced  in  all  farm  work. 
P.  O.  BOX  75,  Somers,  Conn. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position;  first- 
class  stock  and  dairyman,  experienced  in  all 
farm  crops  and  up-to-date  machinery;  can  get 
results;  would  consider  up-to-date  place  on 
shares;  have  extra  help;  New  Jersey  or  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  7163,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  young  Danes,  23  years,  want  positions  as 
farm-hands;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
farm  work.  ADVERTISER  7162,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  superintendent,  middle-aged  man, 
life-time  experience,  on  estates  with  garden, 
animals,  poultry;  sober  and  honest.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  age  24,  farm-reared,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  dairy  or  work  as  assistant  on  poultry 
plant;  considered  first-class  milker  and  care¬ 
taker;  willing  worker,  sober  and  trustworthy; 
religion,  Protestant;  wages  $70  a  month;  ref¬ 
erence  upon  request.  HERMAN  T.  NUSCHER, 
Box  13,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  wishes  position;  married;  life  ex¬ 
perience,  A.  R.  work,  good  butter-maker. 
GEORGE  DALEY,  care  DiebokI,  Locust  Valley, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  woman  wants  poultry  farm  or  board¬ 
ing-house  management:  daughter  of  17  to  as¬ 
sist;  references.  E.  CARD,  Jackson  Summit,  Pa. 


WANTED  on  private  estate,  dry  or  net  stone 
walls  to  build,  or  any  fancy  mason  work, 
within  the  vicinity  of  30  miles  of  Ridgefield, 
Conn.  ADVERTISER  7156,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests,  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment;  if 
interested,  write  ADVERTISER  6199,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
Highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  Now  York,  south  shore  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  at  half  price,  money-making  South¬ 
ern  Vermont  dairy  farm,  2%  miles  from  vil¬ 
lage,  handy  to  excellent  cream  market;  250 
acres,  2  modern  houses,  3  barns  full  of  hay,  up- 
to-date  milk  house,  ice  house,  hen  houses,  wagon 
sheds,  garages,  all  In  best  of  repair;  will  carry 
30  head  of  stock;  running  water  in  houses  and 
barns,  electricity  in  every  building,  telephone, 
big  sugar  lot,  some  timber,  plenty  wood;  great, 
place  for  Summer  boarders,  overlooks  lake; 
owner  unable  to  carry  on  on  account  of  ill 
health;  will  exchange  for  other  property,  New 
York  State  preferred;  one-man  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  desired;  write  owner.  ADVERTISER 
7047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4YANTED — Chicken  farm,  about  5  acres,  on 
good  State  highway  near  large  center  of  East¬ 
ern  States;  no  stock;  state  terms.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 90  acres  good  land  in  Carroll  Coun¬ 
ty,  Md.,  2  miles  from  town,  48  miles  from 
Baltimore,  with  or  without  stock,  crops  and 
equipment;  good  markets,  good  neighbors;  12- 
room  house,  suitable  for  2  families,  with  bath, 
hot-water  heat,  barn  and  outbuildings;  excellent 
well,  wood-lot,  small  orchard.  ADVERTISER 
7099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  2V4  acres  rich  soil, 
wood-lot,  5-room  bungalow,  A-l  condition,  all 
modern  conveniences;  henhouse,  garage;  on  fine 
highway,  2 y2  miles  from  Vineland,  the  poultry 
center  of  the  East.  Address  MRS.  EMMA  S. 
MASON,  R.  3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 6-room  house,  plot  60x124,  on  State 
road,  near  depot  and  high  school;  28  miles  to 
New  York  City;  reasonable  offer  takes  it.  J. 
FREIS,  Box  176,  Congers,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  100- 
acre  farm,  7-room  house,  big  barn,  other  build¬ 
ings;  will  keep  10  cows;  $1,800  for  quick  sale, 
$500  down,  rest  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  7129, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  Summer  home  for  sale;  9  large  rooms,  5 
bedrooms,  electric  pump,  bath,  hot-water, 
spring  water  piped  to  house:  15  acres;  now  used 
for  tourists’  inn;  State  road;  White  Mountains; 
lot  things  go  with  place;  old  age.  S.  M. 
HOWARD,  Winchester,  N.  FI. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  farm  or  acreage  eastern 
half  New  York;  high,  part  woodland,  good 
views,  good  brook.  ADVERTISER  7130,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 38-acre  farm  near  Kingston,  good 
buildings,  improvements.  E.  VAN  VLIERDEN, 
R.  1,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  to  lease,  68-acre  farm  and  a  9- 
room  house  in  excellent  condition,  with  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  together  with  a  good  profit¬ 
paying  roadstand  and  gas  station;  also  2  large 
barns;  only  responsible  party  required;  the  above 
is  located  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  on  the  main  high¬ 
way  to  Atlantic  City  and  other  resorts;  for  in¬ 
formation  write  A.  McCRODDEN,  It.  F.  D.  3, 
Freehold,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  well-equipped  poultry  plant 
with  small  modern  dwelling,  within  easy  reach 
of  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  7136,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  general  farm  for  coun 
try  store.  LEE  WILLIAMS,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  property  for  sale;  bungalow  near 
Jacksonville  with  large  lot  of  land.  SIRS. 
ALICE  WOFFORD,  Butler  Ave.,  AVakefield, 
Mass. 


WILL  rent  or  buy  small  farm;  buildings  non- 
essential  but  require  State  road,  convenient 
schools  and  commutation  New  York;  desiratde 
Americans;  prefer  trade  attractive  Tarrytown 
lot.  ADVERTISER  7146,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 87-acre  dairy  farm  on  State  road, 
three  miles  from  Albany;  good  house  and 
buildings,  plenty  of  water;  will  sell  reasonable 
with  or  without  stock  and  equipment;  illness 
forces  sale.  L.  CREIIAN,  Box  80,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


CATSKILLS,  112  acres,  would  consider  small 
place  in  part  payment;  send  description,  lo¬ 
cality,  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  7154,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MACADAM  road  farm  for  sale;  good  buildings, 
rich  garden  soil,  large  woodlot,  electricity 
available,  15  minutes’  drive  from  town  of  eigh¬ 
teen  thousand.  H.  L.  SEWARD,  Waverly, 

n.  y. 


35  ACRES  clear,  good  general  farm,  new  house, 
near  Jamesburg,  N.  J. :  price  $6,000;  par¬ 
ticulars,  write  ADVERTISER  7149,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$25,000,  $5,000  cash  buys  fine  $50,000,  100-acre 
estate;  old  age  sacrifice;  if  you  don’t  see 
$5,000  year  profit  don’t  buy.  BOX  41,  High- 
view,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  50-cow  dairy  farm  located  in 
Homer,  Cortland  County;  good  markets;  262 
acres,  74  tillable,  100  acres  meadow;  buildings 
good;  practically  new  barri  with  cement  floors 
and  patent  stanchions;  running  water  to  house 
and  barn;  real  opportunity  to  start  with  small 
overhead,  far  less  than  cost  of  buildings;  price 
$4,500,  $1,000  cash,  balance  in  mortgages.  Write 
to  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ONE  of  the  best  farms  in  Eastern  New  York 
within  100  miles  of  New  York;  wonderful 
crops,  good  buildings,  modern  equipment,  located 
on  good  road;  also  established  hoarding  business; 
will  sell  equipped  or  not  as  desired;  price  on 
application.  ADVERTISER  7143,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  within  two  hours  New  York,  small 
farm  with  one  or  more  buildings  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  $2,000-$4,000;  good  views  and  pond,  lake 
or  good  brook  on  property  essential;  prefer  vi¬ 
cinity  Pawling;  full  details;  no  brokers.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  poultry  farm  going  out  of  business; 

buildings  and  equipment  for  sale  cheap;  write 
your  wants.  ADVERTISER  7159,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COSY  little  country  home,  completely  furnished, 
25  acres,  low  taxes;  in  healthy  Southern  Dela¬ 
ware;  mild  Winters;  all  for  $1,700  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 48-acre  farm  on  State  road,  .1 14 
miles  west  of  Wolcott,  Wayne  County,  Route 
3;  small  apple  orchard;  buildings  in  excellent 
repair;  pleasant  home;  opportunity  for  road¬ 
side  stand;  price  $6,500;  will  sell  on  contract, 
easy  payments  if  desired.  Write  to  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-ib.  pail,  $1;  10  lhs.j  $1.90; 

postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  free  price  list  of  other  con¬ 
tainers;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  5-lb.,  $1.15;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO — Virginia  gold  leaf  smoking,  chewing, 
mild,  mellow — like  rare  old  wine:  4  pounds, 
$1,  9  pounds,  $2  postpaid.  BELMONT  FARMS, 
Box  J,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  candy,  syrup; 

write  for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER,  Wes¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5;  buckwheat, 
$4;  not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5-pound  pail  buckwheat,  $1  prepaid 
in  the  third  zone;  buckwheat  comb  honey, 
$4.25  per  case  of  24  boxes  not  prepaid.  ALBERT 
BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2,  postpaid; 

5-lb.  pails,  $9.50  per  doz.,  here.  WHEELER 
&  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
lb.  cans  clover,  light  amber  and  white  comb. 
ItOSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  sweet  potatoes,  $1 
per  bushel  hamper;  $3  per  barrel,  during 
September  and  October,  f.o.b.  Painter.  G.  W. 
WARREN,  Painter,  Va. 


“DEPEW'S  HONEY” — New  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.90  postpaid.  L.  A.  DEPEW,  lit.  6, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOE  SALE — Very  cheap,  McCormick  corn  har¬ 
vester,  Pupec  ensilage  cutter,  reversible  plow, 
600-egg  Cyphers  incubator,  52-inch  grist  mill;  all 
in  A-l  condition.  R.  W.  FARNHAM,  Prudence, 

R.  I. 


HONEY — Oakvale  Apiary’s  finest  white  clover 
extracted,  5  pounds  delivered,  $1.15;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  FORREST  DYGERT,  South 
Hammond,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  one  carload  of  first-class  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  Alfalfa  hay  and  clover  hay.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  board  for  Fall  and  Winter;  guides 
furnished  for  hunters;  elderly  couples  cared 
for;  warm  rooms,  bath,  lights.  MRS.  BURR 
DEWEY,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


OUR  HONEY  is  well-cured,  heavy-bodied,  per¬ 
fectly  delicious;  five-pound  pail,  $1.25  post¬ 
paid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS, 
Buckland,  Mass. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — One  new  Buckeye,  16,128-egg  incu¬ 
bator,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to  you  at 
big  saving;  good  reason  for  selling.  M.  A. 
CAMPBELL,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  board  gentleman,  one  who  would 
like  good  home  with  excellent  care.  MRS. 
J.  VAN  LORE,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  113,  Belmar, 
N.  J. 


CLOVER  honey,  new  crop,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10- 
lb.  pail,  $2  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails,  $7.50 
here;  will  send  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Golden  Yellow  Sweets,  packed  in 
bushel  baskets,  price  $1.75  per  bu.  for  No.  1; 
$1.25  for  No.  2,  f.o.b.  Painter.  J.  W.  DOWN¬ 
ING,  Painter,  Va. 


COULD  take  one  or  two  to  board  or  care  for 
semi-invalid  in  private  home;  address  practi¬ 
cal  nurse,  ADVERTISER  7165,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


MAPLECREST,  Cottekiii,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WJ  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Bargain  Offer! 

On  The  World’s  Greatest  Glass  Substitute— 
GENUINE— WEATHERPROOF-UNBREAKABLE 

Flex-O-Glass 


10, 20  and  30-Yard  Cuttings — 1  Yard  Wide  ( 


Remnants  From  Large 
Rolls  Sent  to  Dealers 
Fresh  and  New 


) GUARANTEED 


For  POULTRY  HOUSES 

Lets  In  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Prevents  Disease — Promotes  Growth. — Brings  Winter 
Eggs.  Nothing  better  for  laying  hens;  doubles  and 
triples  egg  production.  Prevents  weak  legs  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Matures  chicks  1/3  sooner. 


MORE  EGGS 


“I  got  525  eggs  in  Jan.,  758  in  Feb.  and  941  in  March 
from  53  chickens  under  Flex-O-Glass.  Neighbors  have  a 
T  T„  C'l  P  V  r\  z"'  I  A  CC  scratch  pen  covered  with  burlap  and 

unaer  r  Lv EA- U - Vj EAoo  got  only  I  or  2  eggs  a  day." — C. 

Schaefer,  Smithton,  Ill. 


Less 
Than 
4%  Loss 
Out  of 
2,500 
Chicks 

"Flex-O-Glass  is  valuable  in  helping  our  chicks  grow  rapidly,  and  one  batch  of  2,500 
chicks  at  three  weeks  showed  deaths  of  less  than  4  per  cent.  We  have  never  heard 
-Standard  Poultry  Journal,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 


I 

p  a  complaint  against  it.” — Standard  Poultry  Journal,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 

MAKE  YOUR  PORCH 
A  HEALTH  ROOM 

Save  Fuel  and  Doctor  Bills 

You'll  be  surprised  what  wonderful  com¬ 
fort  you  will  get  by  simply  nailing  Flex-O- 
Glass  over  screens.  Flex-O-Glass  holds  in 
heat  and  keeps  out  cold  better  than  glass. 

Besides  it  admits  the  highest  percentage 
of  sun's  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Bays. 

Wonderful  Porch  Enclosure 

"I  ordered  20  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  several  months 
ago  for  my  back  porch  and  believe  me  it  is  the  warm- 
est  room  in  the  liouso.  The  kids,  are  tickled  to  death 
over  it." — M.  B.  Abbey,  Webb,  Miss. 

Transforms  Screen  Doors  into 
Light  Storm  Doors  o'® 

for  soreen  doors.  It  has  turned  them  into  light 
storm  doors.  It  is  all  you  claim  it  to  be." — Mrs. 
Geo.  Coleman,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

Used  in  Hospitals  oUTZJ^\^for 

I  have  been  in  the  Hospital  and  was  taken  to  sit  in 
the  healing  glow,  and  found  it  so  nice." — Mrs.  G. 
Bollis,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 


TEN 


One-tenth  the 
and  better. 


REASONS  WHY 
YOU  SHOULD 
USE  GENUINE 
FLEX-O-GLASS 

cost  of  window  glass 


Weather-proof;  rust-proof;  won’t  break. 

Lets  in  more  healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 
and  more  actual  sunlight  than  plain  glass. 

Holds  heat  in  and  cold  out  better  than 
glass.  Lasts  for  years. 

Easy  to  use  — cut  with  shears  and 
nail  on. 

Endorsed  by  leading  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  after  thorough  tests. 

7  Scatters  bright,  healthful 
light  all  over  room.  De¬ 
stroys  bacteria. 


I 


Saves  feed  and  cod-liver 
oil  by  producing  “Sun- 


8 

shine  Vitamin 


Q  Matures  chicks  one-third 
**  sooner  —  triples  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 


Saves  fuel  and  doctor 
bills  when  used  on 
porches  and  storm  doors. 


10 


See  Baby  Thompson  of 
Poskin,  Wis.,  getting 
his  daily  sun  bath 
through  Flex-O-Glass. 
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ADMITS  MORE  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS 

—the  life-giving  rays  of  the  sun — than  any  other  glass  substitute  (30% 
more  as  proved  at  the  Iowa  State  Experiment  Station).  And  this 
superior  quality  is  PERMANENT;  the  American  Medical  Association 

found  that  the  severest  weathering  for 
months  did  not  affect  Flex-O-Glass. 

EASY  TO  INSTALL 

All  you  need  is  scissors  to  cut  the  Flex- 
O-Glass  and  a  hammer,  nails  and  a  few 
wood  slats.  No  frames  to  buy  or  make.  No  skill 
required.  And  you  have  a  lasting  protection  against 
wind,  rain,  sleet  and  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Unaffected  by 
Water 


Whole  Farm 
Flex  -  O  -  Glassed 

"We  use  Flex-O-Glass  on 
windows  in  barn,  calf  stable 
and  poultry  house  and  wo 
like  it.  I  am  sending  for  10 
yards  more." — C.  Richards, 
Oaklandon,  Ind. 
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Better  than  Glass 

"I  have  used  Flex-O-Glass 
for  2  years  and  find  it  the 
best  glass  substitute  I  can 
buy.  I  find  it  gives  better 
light  than  glass.”- — B.  E. 
Bagoe,  Madison,  Ky. 


Repair  Don’t  spend  money  for  ex- 

Broken  pensive  glass  that  breaks 

....  ,  so  easily.  Just  replace  the 

Windows  broken  panes  with  Flex-O- 
Glass.  You  can  do  it  in  a  few  minutes 


Won’t  Break  or 
Shatter 

Unlike  ordinary  glass  Flex- 
O-Glass  withstands  hail,  and 
is  stone  proof.  Poke  it 
bang  it — it  still  remains  un¬ 
broken. 

Why  not  order  10  yards  for 
a  Poultry  Scratch  Slied.  10 
yards  for  Porches  and  10 
yards  for  Replacing  Broken 
Windows,  as  many  others  do. 
MAIL  THE  COUPON— NOW. 

The  remnants  offered  you 
are  Guaranteed  New,  Clean 
Stock,  same  as  all  genuine 
Flex-O-Glass.  formerly  sold 
at  50c  a  yard. 


Dip  a  sample  of  Flex-O-Glass  in  wa¬ 
ter  and  lay  it  aside  until  dry.  You 
will  find  that  it  will  not  turn  white 
and  will  not  take  up  water.  It 
does  not  stop  the  light  and  will  not 
rot  or  rust. 

Withstands  Snow  and  Sleet 

While  Flex-O-Glass  is  thin 
enough  to  gather,  in  more 
than  enough  Ultra-Violet 
Bays,  yet  it  has  double 
strength  and  warmth. 

A.  A.  Shisler  of  Macon,  Ill., 
says,  "Although  we  have  had 
20  below,  and  snow  has  piled 
— over  4  feet  on  the  Flex-O- 
Glass,  and  over  _  an  inch  of 
sleet  fell  on  it.  my  Flex-O-Glass  is  still  O.IC.  and  my  egg 
production  shows  an  increase  of  415  per  cent,  over  last  year's. 
(One  hen  laid  25  eggs  in  January.)" 

Proved  Strongest  and  Best 

"We  used  Flex-O-Glass  on  our  brooder  houses  and  are  very 
well  pleased.  We  placed  it  beside  a  window  covered  with  an¬ 
other  substitute.  The  Flex-O-Glass  looks  as  well  at  the  end 
of  the  season  as  it  did  at  the  first,  while  the  other  material 
is  decidedly  worn." — Hoffman  Farms,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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15  Isssil  I  Glass.  You  can  do  it  in  a  few  minutes 

M  '  1  and  have  unbreakable  windows  at  1/10 
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Fine  For 

HOTBEDS 

Flex  -  O  -  Glass  grows 
stronger  plants  quick¬ 
er,  which  grow  when 
transplanted. 

"I  use  Flex-O-Glass 
and  find  I  not  only 
have  better  plants  but 
far  stronger  than  any 
other  gardener  here." — B 


Benson,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave„  Dept.  181,  Chicago,  Illinois 


here  Is  Only  ONE 


i . 

Many  People  Can’t  Believe  the  Amazing  Results  Obtained 
by  Using  FLEX-O-GLASS  Until  They  Have  Tried  It 

IT  WORKED  WONDERS— "I  am  more  than  satisfied.  Your 
glass  does  all  that  you  claim  it  does  and  then.  some.  Lots  of 
eggs  now  and  nice  healthy  chickens.  I  built  a  new  coop  and 
put  in  your  glass.  A  difference  was  noticed  at  once.  In  one 
week  under  your  glass  I  began 
gathering  eggs  and  my  hens 
seemed  more  happy,”— 

Ernest  Less,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Wis. 


Tested  and  Recommended 
by  the 

WORLD’S 

FOREMOST 

AUTHORITIES 

THE  IOWA  STATE  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

found  that  chicks  under  Flex-O-Glass  did  not  de 
velop  leg-weakness  and  that  this  glass  substitute 
kept  in  heat  better  than  window  glass. 

THE  MANITOBA,  CANADA,  EXPERIMENT 
STATION  found  that  chicks  under  Flex-O-Glass 
gained  a  half  pound  each  more  than  chicks  under 
ordinary  glass  in  a  12-weeks’  test.  16  chicks  died 
under  glass  out  of  50  started,  only  3  died  under 
Flex-O-Glass. 

THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN,  found  that 
the  severest  weathering  did  not  affect  Flex-O- 
Glass  in  the  least  in  its  ability  to  transmit  ultra¬ 
violet  rays.  The  Kansas,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  Sta¬ 
tions  have  also  secured  superior  results  with  this 
•world’s  greatest  glass  substitute.” 

DR.  MORSE,  Consulting  Chemist  of  Connecticut 
for  45  years,  wrote:  “Congratulations  are  due 
you.  i  lex-O-Glass  makes  liens  lay  because  the 
ultra-violet  rays  which  penetrate  it  make  hens 
healthful,  chemically  active  and  increases  the 
oxygenating  power  of  the  blood." 

THE  BRITISH  ILLUM¬ 
INATING  SOCIETY  di¬ 
vided  a  flock  of  liens  for 
16  weeks  and  fed  both 
groups  the  same.  The 
group  that  received  Ul¬ 
tra-Violet  rays  laid  497 
hggs.  The  other  group 
laid  only  124  eggs.  This 
proves  the  Ultra-Violet 
rays  alone  which  Flex- 

O-Glass  admits  from  the  rZ~~,  ..  ,  .  ,  . 

Sim  hrmiffh  f  070  lne  large  chxclcwae  raised  under 

toun,  oroiignt  eggs.  FLEX-O-GLASS.  The  small 

LxOCI  IllOVeS  in  a  mys-  chick  was  raised  -unaer  glass. 
terious  way.  His  won-  Both  chicks  from  the  same  hatch 
,1,, ....  *  ,,  ’  and  fed  the  same,  at  Nebraska 

aers  to  perform.  ’  Experiment  Farm.  „ 

TRY  FLEX-O-GLASS 

30  DAYS— AT  OUR  RISK 

The  fairest  way  we  have  to  prove  Genuine  Flex-O- 
Glass  quality  and  benefits  to  you  is  to  fill  your 
order  on  a  30-Day  Money-Back  Test.  You  take  no 
risk — use  it  30  days,  if  not  surprised  with  results 
and  absolutely  satisfied,  return  it  to  us  and  get 
your  money  back.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it? 

Our  Supply  of  10, 20  and  30- 
Yard  Cutting's  is  Limited. 
Order  Your  Supply  NOW- 
DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 

Order  your  supply  now  at  29c  a  square  yard.  Test 
Flex-O-Glass  30  days  at  our  risk.  Prove  all  our 
elaims.  Order  right  now  before  you  forget — be¬ 
fore  these  rolls  are  gone.  We  pay  postage  on  10 
yards  or  more.  West  of  Rockies  and  in  Canada, 
price  is  32c  per  yard.  Send  check  or  money  order 
today.  Twelve-hour  service.  Free  book.  “Preven¬ 
tion  of  Poultry  Diseases”  sent  with  order. 

DON'T  DELAY! 

Flex-O-GIass  is  the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered 
—at  only  29c  a  square  yard.  Whether  you  order 
10,  20,  30  yards  or  more,  vou  are  fully  protected 
by  our  Iron-Clad,  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Send 
a  check  or  money  order  today.  Give  it  a  30-Day 
Trial!  Now!  We  Prepay  Postage.  In  Canaan 
and  West  of  Rockies  price  32c  a  square  yard.  All 
orders  filled  day  received — FREE  BOOK — “Pre¬ 
vention  of  Poultry  Diseases”  sent  with  order. 

MAIL  THIS  GUARANTEE 
COUPON— NOW! 

r— - - - | 

■  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  181 
I  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

I  Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me....  ? 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  pre-  G 
_  paid  parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  sat-  n 
B  isfied  after  using  the  Flex-O-Glass  30  days  1  t 
:  may  return  it  and  you  will  refund  my  money  r 
1  without  question. 

1 

-  Name  .  E 

« 

|  Town.  . . . 

I 

|  U.D . State . j 
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Brooks 


3  spot  is  one  of  those  orchard 
which  apparently  come  out  of 
re  and  attack  a  crop  of  apples 
ittle  warning.  The  disease  is 
by  a  fungus  (Microspherella 
and  was  identified  and 
studied  by  Dr.  Brooks  of  New  Hampshire  about  18 
years  ago.  It  is  reported  as  having  been  of  economic 
importance  in  some  sections  of  New  England  occa¬ 
sionally  since  then.  There  has  been  an  opinion 
among  fruit  growers  that  it  occurs  in  waves,  being 
serious  for  a  year  or  two,  only,  practically  to  disap¬ 
pear  a  little  later  and  then  recur  again  in  more  or 
less  severity.  Whether  or  not  this  may  be  the  his¬ 
tory  in  Ohio  is  problematical.  In  fact  it  seems  now 
that  it  is  likely  fruit  growers  may  have  to  accept  it 
as  one  of  the  regular  annual  orchard  pests  and  adopt 
control  measures  accordingly.  The  fungus  lives  over 
the  Winter  on  the  foliage  of  a  number  of  plants  in 
addition  to  the  apple. 

One  orchardist  in  Southern  Ohio  first  noticed  the 
disease  in  a  section  of  his  orchard  six  years  ago. 
This  is  the  first  record  of  its  appearance  in  an 
epidemic  form  in  the  State,  although  it  had  been 
noted  previously  in  a  number  of  places.  In  a  couple 
of  years  the  disease  had  spread  over  the  most  of  this 
large  orchard,  in  spite  of  very  thorough  spraying, 
using  the  material  commonly  used  to  give  control  of 
scab  and  other  minor  diseases.  Since  then  it  has 
developed  as  a  major  disease  in  other  sections 
throughout  Southern  Ohio  and  has  been  noticed  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  State,  but  has  not  yet 
reached  serious  proportions  north  of  Columbus. 

While  some  varieties  are  apparently  more  subject 
to  it  than  others,  none  of  the  commercial  varieties, 
at  least,  is  immune.  It  was  not  until  the  Fall  of 
1928  and  then  not  until  the  picking  season  was  well 
under  way  on  such  varieties  as  Grimes  and  Jona¬ 
than,  that  the  growers  became  alarmed.  What  had 
promised  to  be  a  good  yield  of  clean  fruit  suddenly 
developed  the  spots  typical  of  the  disease.  The  dam¬ 
age  from  the  disease  in  that  year  has  been  estimated 
above  a  million  dollars.  While  such  estimates  are  at 
best  only  a  guess,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  caused 
more  damage  than  all  other  disease  and  insect  pests 
combined  in  many  orchards.  While  the  fruit  in 
most  cases  was  not  rendered  unfit  for  consumption 
it  did  cut  the  value  of  many  big  orchards  nearly  in 
half  by  putting  what  should  have  been  first-grade 
fruit  in  the  second  grade  or  culls. 

The  disease  is  first  noticeable  usually  in  late  July 
as  a  greenish-like  dot  near  the  basin  of  the  apple. 
As  the  season  advances  the  size  of  the  dot  increases 
and  more  dots  appear.  Finally,  as  the  fruit  matures, 
the  spots  turn  darker  in  color  and  become  more 
noticeable.  Pathologists  do  not  think  the  disease 
develops  in  storage.  The  experience  of  some  grow¬ 
ers  has  indicated  to  them  that  it  does.  It  seems 
likely,  however,  that  the  disease  was  present  but  un¬ 
noticed  when  stored  in  at  least  most  instances. 

Mr.  Dickey,  the  grower  who  first  noticed  the  dis¬ 
ease  six  years  ago,  began  using  Bordeaux  mixture  as 
a  control  in  1927,  and  now  for  three  years  has  se¬ 
cured  very  good  results.  Dr.  II.  C.  Young,  patholo¬ 
gist  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  laid  out  rather 
extensive  experiments  looking  toward  the  control  of 
Brooks  spot  this  past  Spring.  The  experiments 
were  somewhat  upset,  however,  by  widespread  frost 
injury,  which  destroyed  the  crops  in  many  of  the 
orchards  where  work  was  planned.  However,  enough 
work  has  been  done  this  year  to  supply  valuable  in¬ 
formation  to  the  growers  another  year. 

A  meeting  of  fruit  growers  was  held  in  one  of  rhe 
orchards  where  Brooks  spot  work  was  in  progress, 
September  10.  The  orchard  is  owned  by  Guy  Schel- 
lenger,  near  Jackson,  Ohio.  Two  hundred  or  more 
growers  from  sill  over  the  southern  half  of  the 
State  attended.  In  this  orchard  the  control  meas¬ 
ures  were  a  series  of  Bordeaux  and  lime-sulphur 
spray  treatments.  In  other  orchards  dusts  have  also 
been  used.  On  trees  not  sprayed  there  seemed  to  be 
practically  100  per  cent  infection,  while  on  some  of 
the  lime-sulphur  sprayed  plots  the  infection  was  re¬ 
duced  50  per  cent,  yet  the  results  in  this  orchard,  as 
had  been  true  in  Mr.  Dickey’s  experience,  all  tended 
to  show  that  the  ordinary  lime-sulphur  sprays  would 
not  give  sufficient  control.  The  Bordeaux  plots 
ranged  in  strength  of  dilution  from  a  3-4-50  solution 
to  % -3-50.  The  stronger  solution,  3-4-50  (3  lbs.  cop¬ 
per  sulphate,  4  lbs.  hydrated  lime,  to  50  gallons  of 
water),  gave  almost  perfect  control.  But  along  with 
the  control  of  Brooks  spot  it  brought  such  serious 
defoliation  as  to  render  this  strength  of  Bordeaux 
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By  C.  W.  Ellenwood 

unsafe,  at  least  under  Southern  Ohio  conditions.  The 
fruit  was  also  badly  russeted  on  varieties  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  russet  injury.  In  fact  this  seems  to  be  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation  of  Brooks  spot  spraying — the 
use  of  a  spray  strong  enough  to  control  the  spot  yet 
not  strong  enough  to  cause  injury  to  fruit  or  foliage. 
Fortunately  Dr.  Young  has  found  in  the  laboratory 
that  the  fungus  is  destroyed  by  a  weak  solution  of 
copper  sulphate.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  weak 
this  may  be  in  the  orchard.  The  plot  where  a  2-4-50 
Bordeaux  was  used  controlled  Brooks  spot  complete¬ 
ly  but  the  defoliation,  while  less  severe  than  in  the 
3-4-50  plot,  was  still  very  serious.  On  the  plot 
where  Bordeaux  1-4-50  was  used  the  control  was 
good  and  the  foliage  in  much  better  condition.  A 
number  of  growers  present  reported  good  control 
by  the  use  of  1-4-50  or  1-3-50.  The  experience  of  the 
growers  generally  coincides  with  the  observations 
of  the  pathologists  working  in  laboratory  and  or¬ 
chard  that  the  fungus  is  easily  controlled  with  cop¬ 
per  sprays  properly  timed.  The  matter  of  timing 
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the  sprays  is  quite  as  important  as  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial.  Timing  the  sprays  has  already  been  fairly 
well  worked  out.  The  general  program  has  involved 
the  use  of  three  applications. 

The  fungus  develops  late,  and  for  this  reason  the 
first  control  spray  is  applied  at  the  regular  two 
weeks’  spray ;  the  second  spray  about  five  weeks 
after  bloom,  and  the  third  application  10  weeks 
after  bloom.  Fortunately  two  of  these  three  sprays 
coincide  in  time  with  two  of  the  sprays  regularly 
given,  the  first  and  third  applications  being  given  at 
the  same  time  as  two  of  the  codling-moth  sprays. 
Thus  the  program  calls  for  but  one  extra  spray  and 
the  materials  used  are  not  expensive. 

While  actual  dates  of  spraying  are  valueless  from 
year  to  year,  and  even  in  nearby  localities,  the 
dates  may  vary  even  the  same  year.  It  may  serve 
a  useful  purpose  here  to  give  the  dates  of  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  Scliellenger  orchards  this  year.  The 
dates  were  May  11,  June  3.  and  July  15.  The  regu¬ 
lar  spray  service  is  planning  on  providing  informa¬ 
tion  next  year  concerning  the  timing  of  the  sprays 
as  well  as  the  recommendations  on  materials. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  developed  incidental¬ 
ly  in  connection  with  some  other  lines  of  control  in¬ 
vestigations  is  that  there  is  some  indication  that 
sulphur  dust  or  sulphur  dust  combined  with  super¬ 
fine  dry  lime-sulphur  may  also  control  Brooks  spot. 
This  work  has  developed  to  a  less  extent  than  the 
comparisons  between  different  strengths  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  lime-sulphur  sprays,  but  results  thus  far 
are  favorable  enough  to  warrant  further  observa¬ 
tion.  The  dust  treatment  is  not  harmful  to  the 
foliage.  With  the  information  available  so  far,  how¬ 
ever.  it  would  seem  to  be  the  safest  thing  to  use  a 
dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  where  the  infection  is  apt 
to  be  heavy.  With  very  thorough  spraying,  and  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  right  time,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
use  Bordeaux  for  the  Brooks  spot  sprays  stronger 
than  1-3-50.  It  is  entirely  likely  that  even  weaker 
solutions  may  be  used. 


The  Garden  Note  Book 

BEFORE  killing  frosts  cut  down  the  herbaceous 
plants  or  the  leaves  fall  from  the  the  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  wise  gardener  will  go  carefully 
around  his  domain  with  note  book  and  pencil  in 


hand,  entering  as  he  goes  details  of  alterations  to 
lie  made.  Here  a  tree  or  shrub  to  be  moved,  there 
a  bed  to  be  done  away  with,  or  a  new  one  created. 
Now  a  change  in  a  color  scheme,  or  a  plant  which  is 
not  thriving  and  for  no  apparent  reason  to  be  given 
a  new  position.  No  garden  is  ever  completed,  and  it 
is  upon  the  teaching  of  the  errors  and  mistakes  of 
the  past  that  we  must  build  up  the  success  of  the 
future.  Neither  are  any  two  gardens  exactly  similar 
in  what  may  be  expected  of  them  under  given  condi¬ 
tions.  Each  gardener  must  discover  for  himself 
just  what  is  best  in  his  own  particular  garden  and 
act  accordingly. 

I  am  ever  an  advocate  of  the  note  book  and  pencil 
habit,  but  at  no  time  of  the  year  is  the  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  this  habit  more  to  be  desired  that  at 
present.  Memory  is  fallible,  and  although  at  this 
time  we  may  have  clearly  fixed  in  our  minds  just 
what  are  our  intentions  for  the  future,  will  we  be 
quite  sure  of  ourselves  next  Spring  when  the  garden 
is  coming  to  life  again?  If  adequate  written  notes  are 
available  we  can  truly  benefit  from  past  experience, 
and  such  notes  have  an  especial  value  in  that  they 
refer  specifically  to  our  own  particular  garden  and 
the  plants  which  we  grow  therein. 

Not  only  should  notes  be  made  of  projected  al¬ 
terations  and  improvements,  but  also  of  sowing 
dates,  and  dates  of  flowering,  height  and  color  of 
favorite  plants;  pleasing  combinations  of  colors  or 
forms,  and  plants  which  strike  a  discordant  note 
when  placed  in  juxtaposition.  In  short  make  notes 
ot  anything  which  is  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  better  garden,  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  correct  labeling  of  the  plants  in  the  garden 
is  very  closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  keeping 
a  helpful  garden  note  book.  Do  both  for  the  benefit 
of  the  garden  and  for  your  own  pleasure. 

T.  H.  EVERETT. 


West  Virginia  Visits  the  East 

T  WAS  much  surprised  the  other  day  when  I  re- 
X  ceived  word  that  I  was  chosen  as  one  among  a 
small  delegation  representing  the  farmers’  interests, 
and  especially  the  agricultural  fairs,  to  visit,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Extension  Department,  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

M  e  left  here  on  Friday  night  before  the  exposi¬ 
tion  began,  and  traveled  by  way  of  Washington  and 
New  York,  arriving  in  Springfield  at  eight  o’clock 
Saturday  night.  We  were  oil  the  road  nearly  24 
hours  of  continuous  travel,  going  over  700  miles. 

Our  object  was  to  learn  how  the  folks  in  the  East 
conducted  such  things  and  try  to  bring  back  some 
of  their  ideas  that  we  could  put  into  practice  in  our 
own  fairs.  I  can  say  that  we  found  out  a  lot  of  new 
things  about  running  a  good  fair,  and  when  I  speak 
of  a  good  fair  I  am  speaking  of  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition. 

Most  of  our  fairs  in  this  State  had  got  to  the  point 
that  we  thought  we  could  not  run  them  without 
having  the  grounds  full  and  overrun  by  all  manner 
of  gambling  places  and  fakers,  just  anything  to  take 
the  money  from  the  visitors,  and  our  crowds  have 
been  dwindling. 

We  searched  diligently  over  the  172  acres  of  the 
Exposition  and  failed  to  find  the  least  sign  of  gam¬ 
bling  or  faking,  and  yet  they  had  record-breaking 
crowds  every  day,  even  when  it  rained  torrents  one 
day. 

Of  course  our  State  and  county  fairs  are  smaller, 
and  have  to  be  operated  differently,  but  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  them  are  all  the  same,  and  the 
same  plans  can  be  carried  out  in  the  small  fair  as 
in  the  larger  one,  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Another  thing  that  particularly  interested  us  was 
the  high  type  of  all  the  amusements  as  well  as  the 
exhibits.  The  amusements  were  all  clean  and  en¬ 
tertaining,  and  fit  for  anyone  to  attend.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  were  of  the  highest  type,  and  put  up  in  the 
very  best  manner,  all  of  them  with  the  idea  of 
teaching  some  lesson,  as  well  as  advertising  the 
product. 

But  I  expect  that  the  thing  that  most  impressed 
us  was  the  4-II  exhibits  and  the  boys  and  girls  who 
were  there  looking  after  the  booths  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  States — 13  States  represented  by  some  project  oi 
4-H  work.  We  found  that  the  boys,  and  girls  repre¬ 
senting  these  States  were  given  the  very  best  on 
the  grounds.  They  had  one  of  the  best  buildings, 
free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  grounds  and  many 
privileges  that  even  our  party  did  not  enjoy.  Me 
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The  Schoolhouse  in  1016.  Fig.  6\0 


The  Schoolhouse  as  Improved  in  1926.  Fig.  61fl 


and  water  piped  from  a  never-failing  spring.  While 
these  improvements  were  being  made  out-of-doors, 
more  changes  were  taking  place  inside  the  building. 
Seven  windows  were  built  into  the  south  side,  four 
into  the  west  side  and  the  lighting  was  complete.  A 
new  chimney  was  built,  to  which  was  connected  a 
large,  new,  jacketed  heater.  New  chair-seats  re¬ 
placed  the  old  ones.  Flush  toilets  were  installed,  as 
was  a  small  lavatory  with  bubbler,  powdered  soap- 
liolder,  mirror  and  paper  toweling.  From  a  closet 
was  constructed  a  kitchenette,  where  the  hot  lunches 
might  be  prepared,  and  a  one-burner  oil  stove  was 
purchased  for  the  purpose.  Dishes,  cooking  utensils 
and  a  cupboard  for  miscellaneous  articles  also  were 
in  their  proper  place  here.  The  main  room  was 
painted  a  beautiful  shade  of  sunshine  yellow,  and 
light  brown  modern  schoolroom  shades  were  hung 
at  the  windows,  as  were  white  scrim  curtains,  which 
were  cut  with  long  valance,  and  surely  added  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  room.  All  old  furniture  was 
varnished,  and  slate  blackboards  replaced  the  wood¬ 
en  ones.  New  books  added  to  the  school  library 
brought  the  number  up  to  over  one  hundred. 


given  by  the  State  and  $100  by  the  town,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  raised  entirely  by  the  united  effort  of 
the  club,  by  means  of  moving  pictures,  socials, 
dances,  and  a  few  donations  of  money  besides  the 
candy,  cut  flowers  and  pencils  which  were  sold  by 
the  pupils.  Three  years  were  required  to  pay  off 
the  debt,  and  the  last  payment  was  made  amid  much 
rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  little  club. 

The  past  year  we  purchased  a  new  piano,  one  of 
the  small-sized  ones,  and  it  has  proved  a  real  asset 
to  the  school.  The  purchase  of  the  piano  was  made 
possible  in  a  number  of  ways.  Large  quantities  of 
chocolate  bars  were  sold  at  a  good  profit,  socials 
also  helped  and  twro  annual  bazaars  were  very 
profitable. 

Two  years  ago  the  club  underwent  a  few  slight 
changes,  and  it  was  then  a  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion,  holding  meetings  regularly  every  two  weeks. 
We  had  a  very  fine  teacher  those  two  years,  and 
it  was  with  genuine  regret  that  we  saw  her  go  on 
to  a  larger  school. 

Ilowei  er,  her  successor  is  equally  as  fine  in  every 
way,  and  the  school  year  has  started  off  very  well, 
indeed.  The  P.-T.  A.  redecorated  the 
interior  of  the  building,  replacing  the 
teacher’s  desk  and  chair  with  new  ones, 
one  of  which  was  given  by  an  alumnus 
and  her  husband,  and  the  Other  by  a 
member.  New  blue  sunfast  curtains 
were  hung  in  place  of  the  white  ones, 
making  a  pleasing  contrast  with  (lie 
yellow  walls.  The  town  was  very  short 
of  school  money  tins  year,  so  the  P.-T. 
A.  has  borne  the  entire  expense  of 
cleaning,  painting,  etc.  An  innovation 
in  the  neighborhood  within  the  next 
few  weeks  will  be  electric  lights  and 
among  the  buildings  to  be  wired  is  the 
schoolhouse,  which  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  P.-T.  A.  At  our  annual  meet¬ 
ing  we  voted  to  join  the  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  P.-T.  A.  and  we  expect  to  send 
a  delegate  to  the  next  State  meeting. 

Besides  helping  our  own  school  in 
the  above-named  ways  we  have  also 
given  the  two  other  rural  schools  in 
town  a  small  lift  toward  the  “Stand¬ 
ard’’  goal. 

The  former  pupils  of  this  school  are 
now  scattered  far  and  yon,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  as  many  boys  and  girls 
will  receive  their  early  education  in  (lie 
years  to  come,  as  there  have  in  the 
past,  within  this  “little  red  school- 
house.”  P.-T.  A.  MEMBER. 


were  a  little  surprised,  but  agreeably  so.  because  we 
had  formed  an  idea  that  the  Eastern  States  were  not 
taking  the  part  in  this  work  that  they  should,  but 
we  have  changed  our  minds  now.  and  I  am  sure  that 
for  every  dollar  this  fair  association  puts  into  the 
club  work  they  will  receive  many  in  return  in  the 
future  in  the  support  these  boys  and  girls  give  them 
vhen  they  are  the  leading  farmers  of  the  States. 

There  were  25  of  us  in  the  party  including  14 
club  boys  and  girls,  and  even  though  the  folks  in  the 
East,  at  least  very  few  of  them,  ever  realized  that 
we  were  in  their  midst,  we  will  never  forget  the 
good  treatment  we  had  and  the  many  good  things 
that  we  brought  away  with  us.  l.  g.  zinn. 

West  Virginia. 


The  playground  is  partly  shaded  with  a  large  but¬ 
ternut  tree,  two  large  elms  and  a  smaller  one  which 
is  partially  hung  with  the  vines  of  a  wild  grape. 
Two  see-saws,  three  swings,  quoits,  football,  volley 
ball,  baseball  and  outdoor  basketball  provide  the 
recreation  which  is  necessary.  A  small  flower  bed, 
edged  with  stones,  each  side  of  the  front  door,  is  the 
work  of  teacher  and  pupils,  and  the  large  plants  of 
Hepatica  which  were  transplanted  from  the  woods, 
among  the  roots  of  the  butternut  tree,  are  all  the 
more  beautiful  for  the  children's  hands  that  plant¬ 
ed  them  there. 

To  preserve  this  “little  red  schoolhouse,”  it  was 
repainted  red  with  white  trimmings  and  a  new  flag¬ 
pole  was  erected,  which  was  topped  with  a  gilded 
ball. 

The  “Superior”  nameplate  was  placed  over  the 
front  door  soon  after  the  opening  of  school  in  the 
Fall,  and  was  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  to  the 
entire  community.  The  new  teacher  stayed  with  us 
three  years  and  is  to  be  commended  for  the  many 
little  individual  touches  which  all  added  to  the  high 
standing  of  the  school.  A  victrola  and  sand  table 
were  among  the  additions  which  she  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  attaining  for  the  school. 

The  Putney  Mountain  Club,  so-called  because  of 
the  proximity  of  the  district  to  Putney  Mountain, 
an  elevation  of  1,800  feet,  was  composed  of  less  than 
a  score  of  members  at  the  time  the  remodeling  of 
the  school  was  begun.  The  total  expense  of  the 
project  was  in  excess  of  $1,200,  of  which  $200  was 


From  a  Western  New  York 
Correspondent 

AN  OLD  resident  of  Naples,  N.  Y., 
now  living  at  Weiser,  Idaho, 
writes  as  follows  to  his  brother:  “I 
hope  the  day  is  as  nearly  perfect  with 
you  as  here.  We  have  had  but  one  rain 
since  May,  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Crops  are  very  good  here.  There  was 
no  lack  of  water.  Last  week  was 
a  busy  one  harvesting  our  potatoes,  which  were 
excellent.  We  loaded  nine  cars  of  30,000  lbs.  each 
in  two  days.  We  used  four  sorters  and  crews,  and 
four  horses  on  digger,  and  put  300  sacks  in  cold 
storage  for  seed.  These  were  Idaho  Iiurals,  but  I 
have  a  quantity  of  Netted  Gems,  the  great  Idaho  po¬ 
tato,  which  is  a  late  variety.  The  nine  cars  sold 
for  $3,500  and  the  300  sacks  held  are  worth  $500 — 
all  from  10  acres. 

“Our  wheat  was  a  climax,  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion  while  growing.  The  binder  started  at  1  P.  M., 
and  at  7  :15  P.  M.  we  had  weighed  8,30  bushels  from 
nine  acres.  This  gave  an  average  of  90.5  bushels  per 
acre.  The  lodged  part,  I  cut  with  a  mower  and  had 
14  bushels.  This  would  bring  the  average  per  acre 
up  to  08  bushels.  This  is  the  best  ever  raised  in  the 
State.  You  eastern  farmers  may  call  this  an  irri¬ 
gated  lie,  but  80  to  S2  bushels  have  often  been  raised. 
I  sowed  it  early  in  good  seed  bed  and  it  rained  once, 
June  10.  I  watered  it  once. 

“The  potatoes  were  watered  eight  times.  This  was 
quickly  done,  as  I  could  water  200  rows  in  a  day. 
1  enjoyed  making  them  grow.  The  apple  crop  is 
good  and  in  good  demand,  farmers  will  do  well  this 
year.  Live  stock  is  high  ;  hogs,  $11.75  per  cwt.” 

This  man  lives  in  the  irrigated  section  of  Idaho, 
about  which  Mr.  Purvis  writes,  on  page  1170.  The 
turkey  crop  in  Idaho  is  certainly  immense,  and  it 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  making  good  use 
of  the  grasshoppers.  New  York  farmers  would  do 
well  to  profit  by  this  turkey  and  grasshopper 


An  Old  Vermont  Schoolhouse  Made  New 


THE  accompanying  pictures  were  taken  10  years 
apart ;  one  represents  the  most  common  type  of 
rural  schoolhouse,  while  the  other  pictures  an  up-to- 
date  building  which  ranks  with  the  best,  and  the 
latter  was  made  possible  by  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  a  tiny  band  of  hard-working  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  district. 

The  original  building  was  erected 
about  one  hundred  years  ago  in  what 
was  then  the  most  thickly  populated 
part  of  the  little  town  of  Putney,  Vt. 

Of  course  everyone  knows  what  the 
old-fashioned  schoolhouse  was  —  im¬ 
properly  heated,  aired,  lighted,  uncom¬ 
fortable  seats,  wooden  blackboards, 
tiny  woodshed  with  one  unsanitary 
toilet  for  boys  and  girls,  and  so  forth. 

No  great  changes  were  noted  in  the 
welfare  of  this  school  until  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
district  took  charge,  and  it  is  to  her 
and  two  younger  sisters  who  succeeded 
her,  that  credit  for  promoting  a  spirit 
which  still  exists,  should  be  freely 
given.  It  was  under  their  supervision 
that  the  town  was  made  to  see  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  double  outdoor  toilets,  and 
these  replaced  the  old  one.  Hot  lunches 
during  the  noon  hour  were  an  unheard- 
of  thing  until  these  girls  served  them 
from  the  top  of  an  old-fashioned  school- 
house  stove.  They,  with  the  help  of  the 
pupils  and  parents,  raised  money  with 
which  to  buy  additional  equipment, 
which  was  to  be  distinctly  the  property 
of  this  school.  Among  the  articles  that 
were  added  were  a  large  clock,  a  globe, 
an  organ,  some  pictures,  a  large  book¬ 
case  and  a  goodly  number  of  books  for 
the  school  library.  Another  item  which 
is  interesting  to  note  is  the  fact  that 
if  any  member  of  this  district  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  visit  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  he  always  seemed  to 
keep  the  little  school  in  mind  and  bring 
back  something  which  was  of  educa¬ 
tional  value  to  present  to  it.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  the  branch  of  a  cotton 
plant  with  the  cotton  just  ready  to  pick, 
and  the  large  shell  with  a  section  taken 
out  to  show  the  Brazil  nuts  inside,  a  coeoanut  with¬ 
in  its  shell,  a  pomegranate,  talc  in  the  native  state, 
coal,  sugar  cane,  salt,  fir  tree  cones  from  far  away, 
and  the  most  recent  gift  is  the  pair  of  abalone  shells 
which  came  from  an  island  off  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  and  which  are  truly  beautiful. 

Six  years  ago  a  young  girl  teaching  her  first 
school,  and  doing  wonderfully  well,  too,  tired  of 
sweeping  the  old  wide-boarded,  splintery  floor,  so 
she  and  her  pupils  set  to  work  raising  money  for  a 
new  hardwood  iloor.  This  was  accomplished  through 
the  sale  of  enormous  boxes  of  milk  chocolate  and 
similar  candy.  Her  aim  was  to  have  the  floor 
finished  before  the  Christmas  exercises,  and  with 
the  generous  help  given  by  several  of  the  men  in 
the  neighborhood  the  floor  was  laid  in  record  time. 
Much  to  the  regret  of  everyone,  this  teacher  left  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  take  a  college  course  but,  un¬ 
wittingly,  she  had  started  a  ball  rolling  that  was 
destined  to  keep  moving  for  some  time. 

The  following  Spring  the  community  formed  a 
club,  and  plans  were  begun  for  making  this  school 
a  “Superior”  school,  and  by  the  first  of  July,  work 
began  in  earnest.  Men,  women  and  children  set  to 
work  with  a  will.  Several  teams  were  used  to  grade 
off  a  playground,  which  formerly  was  only  the  high¬ 
way  with  a  barbed-wire  fence  nailed  to  each  side  of 
the  building,  which  enclosed  a  cow  pasture.  A  small 
pond  was  filled  in,  and  a  woven  wire  fence  erected 
around  three  sides  of  the  now  spacious  playground. 
A  diC-h  was  dug  one-eighth  of  a  mile  up  the  hillside, 
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Beautify  Your  Home  at  Small  Cost 
EVERGREENS  _  for  $1.10 


POSTPAID 


These  soon  grow  Into  handsome  trees 
worth  many  dollars. 

FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 

MAGNOLIA 
TREES 

Pink  and 

white. 

££.'$1.10 

HARDY 
AZALEAS 
(Nudiflora) 

A  handsome 
early,  free-flow¬ 
ering,  deep 
pink  species. 

A  beautiful  va¬ 
riety.  Very 
hardy.  Ready 
to  bloom. 

Each 


'Field- grown  Block  from  our  200- Acre  Farm ” 


$1.10 


SPECIAL  FALL  |0FFER  this*  ad  Without  extra 

charge  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over.  ORDLR  AT  ONCE. 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to  15 
inches  high.  2  Norway  Spruce,  2 
American  Spruce,  2  Chinese  Arbor- 
vitae. 

ORIENTAL 
POPPY 

Brilliant  col¬ 
ors:  Scarlet, 

orange,  pink; 
flowers  meas¬ 
ure  8  inches 
diameter;  10 
plants. £  1^10 

HARDY 
CARNATIONS 

Large  flower¬ 
ing,  fragrant; 
all  colors; 
field-grown;  10 
plants  t 
for 


J$1.10 


COLUMBINE.  They 
are  much  used  in  any 
hardy  border  or  rock¬ 
ery;  10  dif.  colors;  10 

&?ntB . $1.10 


DELPHINIUM  (Perennial  Larkspur) 
BELLADONNA  —  Light  turquoise  blue 
BELLAMOSUM  —  A  dark  blue  type. 
Very  decorative  and  lasts  for  a  .  .  ^ 
years;  10  plants  for  . ^>1.1U 


WEIGELA  ROSEA. 

Deep  pink  blossoms 

which  are  borne  in 

wonderful  profusion 
and  make  a  great  show 
2  shrubs....  $1.10 

DUnnnnPWnDnN<;  (Maximum  Rosebay).  Large  plant  with  dark  evergreen 

I'llU L/WDLix Ltlvv/n-J  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pink  flowers.  Two  ~ 

plants  (one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  high)  .  ^>1.1U 

Pnlnvn/lc  Dl„„  The  fllory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which  is 

Loioraao  Diue  jpi  Utc  fln  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich,  glistening 
blue,  which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the  sunlight  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of 
the  magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  Tree.  With  culture  directions. 

Selected,  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy,  1  to  iya  ft.  high . Each 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 


Ms 


$1.10 

Evergreen— 
Dept.  65, 
Easton,  Pa. 


Add  1  Sc  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


One  of  Greening's  Aristocrats 

Sim-dlo 


f  _  -oVe-d 
outh  If  oven 


)  PEACH 


The  Sun-glo  Peach  is  the  result  of  careful  bud  se¬ 
lection  which  enables  us  to  offer  something  un¬ 
usually  profitable  in  the  peach  line.  Fine  quality  of 

fruit,  heavy  bearing  and  hardy 
trees  make  this  the  leader 
among  peaches.  Write  for  full  infor 
mation  on  this  new  development. 


Luther  Burbank  Says  : 

Mr.  Edward  C  Greening, 

The  Greening  Nursery  Go. 
Dear  Sir:— The  matter  of  bud 
selection  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  California 
with  the  more  intelligent,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  honest  nursery¬ 
men.  *  *  *  *  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  education  when  all 
fruit  growers  will  select  their 
trees  from  a  nursery  which 
selects  their  buds  with  care 
and  discretion. 

(Signed)  Luther  Burbank. 

U.S.  Dent,  of  Agricult.  Says: 

Greening  Nursery  Company, 
Monroe,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: -Our  experience  Is 
directly  confirmatory  of  yours 
and  we  have  much  additional 
evidence  both  scientific  and 
commercial  as  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  importance  of  bud  se¬ 
lection.  (Signed)  A. D.  Shamel, 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture; 
Bureau  of  Plant  Husbandry, 


Greening’s  “Aristocrats” 

— bud  selected  stock  with  bud  selection  records 
behind  it  make  up  the  varieties  offered  under  the 
“Aristocrat”  brand  name.  When  you  buy 
“Aristocrats”  you  get  pedigreed  stock  just  the 
same  as  if  you  were  buying  blooded  live  stock. 

Represent  Greening’s — make 
money  for  yourself  and  do  a 
good  turn  for  your  fellowman.  We  have  full  line  of 
nursery  stock  including  apples,  pears,  peaches,  : 
plums,  cherries  and  the  like.  Also  evergreens 
and  ornamentals. 


Agents  Wanted 


GREENING’S  BIG  NURSERIES 

MONROE,  MICHIGAN 

Born  1850  Still  Growing 


Want  to  Cut  Your  Fence  Cost  ? 


If  you  do,  die  next  time  you  fence  use  Leadclad  and  you  -will 
find  that  it  will  last  longer  than  three  ordinary  fences.  This  is 
because  Leadclad  has  a  protective  coating  of  PURE  LEAD, 
seven  times  heavier  than  the  coating  on  or¬ 
dinary  fence.  It  will  last  many  years  longer 
and  save  you  the  time,  trouble  and  cost  of 
putting  up  two  fences. 


lav  joi 
the  bio  Lead¬ 
clad  Catalogue 
of  fence  arid 
roofing.  It  will 
show  you  how 
to  save  on  all 
your  fence  and 
roofing  needs. 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO. 

Plainfield  Ave.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Leadclad  roof¬ 
ing  is  famous 
for  its  lasting 
qualities  which 
come  from  the 
PURE  LEAD 
coating.  Made 
in  all  standard 
forms.  Write 
for  prices. 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


TREES  ARE  W ORTH  Money  / 

'If  a.  a.  Idle  timber  turned  into  lumber,  is  worth  real 
money. You  can  earn  spare-time  or  full-time  prof¬ 
its  with  an  "American”  Portable  Saw  Mill.  No 
experience  necessary.  Tractor  or  gas  engine  fur¬ 
nishes  power.  Write  for  a  booklet  today. 

We  manufacture  sate  mills,  wood¬ 
working  machines  of  all  kinds . 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

145  Main  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
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experience.  Our  pastures  and  meadows 
have  been  much  shortened  by  these  grass¬ 
hoppers.  They  have  now  reached  the 
winged  stage,  when  eggs  are  deposited 
for  the  1930  brood.  Could  they  have  been 
devoured  by  turkeys  or  otherwise  before 
this  stage  was  reached,  it  would  have 
been  like  bread  east  upon  the  waters, 
that  returns  after  many  days,  and  the 
turkey  meat  in  a  shorter  time. 

Soon  after  our  drought  was  broken  and 
potatoes  began  to  green  again,  a  freeze 
came  the  night  of  Sept.  18,  with  tem¬ 
perature  about  21  Fahr.  Two  freezes 
followed  on  the  nights  of  Sept.  19  and  20, 
with  lowering  temperature  each  time. 
Much  damage  must  follow  in  the  wake 
of  such  freezes  as  these.  Ordinarily,  we 
could  protect  our  tomatoes  from  frost  by 
covering  with  burlap,  but  this  coat  did 
not  turn  back  the  chill  this  time. 

Late  June  and  early  July  planted  po¬ 
tatoes  had  hardly  reached  marketable 
size,  and  will  be  a  very  light  crop.  How¬ 
ever,  the  hill  farmers  suffered  much  less 
from  the  frost  than  the  valley  farmers, 
and  yield  is  always  best  in  the  elevated 
sections.  So,  taking  the  county  over, 
the  spud  crop  will  he  far  from  a  failure. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  M.  drake. 


Moving  an  Asparagus  Bed 

What  is  the  best  time  to  move  a  four- 
year-old  asparagus  bed?  It  is  planted 
in  hard  soil  now,  and  I  want  to  move 
it  to  a  sandy  patch.  If  I  move  it  now 
will  the  Winter  rain  and  frost  destroy  it? 

Youngstown,  N.  Y.  F.  E. 

Moving  an  asparagus  bed  four  years  old 
is  likely  to  be  a  rather  troublesome  mat¬ 
ter,  provided  the  roots  have  a  normal 
amount  of  growth.  The  root  system  of 
this  plant,  when  it  has  a  chance,  is  very 
large  and  it  is  difficult  to  transplant  it 
after  it  gets  to  some  size.  Usually  it 
sets  it  back  so  badly  that  in  many  cases 
such  a  bed  transplanted  is  not  so  good,  as 
a  new  one  set  with  one-year  or  two-year 
plants. 

Asparagus  starts  growing  very  early  in 
Spring,  hut  if  you  feel  obliged  to  move 
this  we  should  rather  prefer  to  do  it  this 
Fall.  It  should  winter  all  right  if  prop¬ 
erly  set,  and  will  then  be  in  place  to  start 
growth  as  soon  as  any  growing  weather 
comes.  If  you  transplant  it  this  Fall  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  put  some  stable 
manure  on  top  of  the  ground  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible. 


The  Sea  Holly 

Sea  holly  (Eryngium  coeruleum)  is  a 
very  odd  and  beautiful  plant  that  can  be 
used  to  good  effect  in  the  hardy  peren¬ 
nial  border.  The  color  of  the  flower  head 
is  a  most  delightful  silvery  blue.  The 
flowers  are  raised  on  rigid,  greenish  stems 
to  a  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet.  The 
foliage  is  a  shiny  green  mass  keeping 
several  inches  below  the  top  of  the  flow¬ 
ers.  It  will  hold  its  bloom  throughout 
August  and  the  first  part  of  September. 
It  is  very  hardy  and  generally  likes  a 
light  loamy  soil  and  fairly  sunny  location. 
This  plant  may  be  raised  from  seed, 
started  in  early  Spring.  It  usually  takes 
two  years  to  raise  a  good-sized  plant.  For 
that  reason  it  is  probably  advisable  to  ob¬ 
tain  several  specimens  from  a  reputable 
grower.  A  mass  of  this  odd  plant  will 
make  a  most  striking  effect  in  any  gar¬ 
den.  It  will  make  an  exceptionally  good 
display  fronted  by  Verbena  venosa  and 
backed  by  snow-on-the-mountain  (Eu¬ 
phorbia  marginata).  geo.  r.  bishop. 
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Special  Fall  Offer 

Magnolia 

Trees 


Pink  and  Whitt 
Specimen 
Stock 

A  beautiful  and 
decorative  tree. 
Strong  and  well- 
rooted. 


ltolVSlt.  $4  .15 

Two  for .  .  1 


1 1/6  to  2  ft. 
Each  .  .  . . 


SJ.15 


Azalea  Nu?.“kra 

Sturdy  plants.  Early  bloomer. 

1  to  l>/2  It.  \  r 

Each  .  .  .  tjlltlt) 

PLAN  and  PLANT  NOW! 

This  is  the  time. 


Add  15c  for  Packing 


Perennial  Gardens” 

_ ^  66'RANDOLPH  ROAD  - - 

New  M  a  rket'  New  Jersey 


Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


This  seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  certifies 
that  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy  are  true- 
to-name.  It  remains  on  the  tree  until 
it  fruits.  You  take  no  chances. 

Write  for  latest  Catalog  and 
Price  List 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
191  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS 

CeA&Jk&ds 

ie  to  Name  Fruit  1 


True 


Trees! 


crocus;  heavy-laden  Fruit  Trees,  Berriei 
Grapes;  Evergreens,  Shrubs.  Stoc 
guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name,  direc 
from  growers.  Producers’  prices  quote 
in  FREE  CATALOG.  Write  today. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC 
18  Main  St.,  Danavllle,  N.  Y. 


H  Old-Fashioned 

ARDY  FLOWER  PLANT 

That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  Next  Summer 

Delphiniums  or  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Double  Hollyhocks 
Hardy  Phloxes,  Columbines,  Canterbury  Bells,  Fox 
gloves,  Hardy  Lupines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Gaillaidias,  Blue  Bells,  Japanese  Bellflowers, 
Lilies,  Cardinal  Flowers,  Hardy  Carnations,  Giant  Mal¬ 
lows.  Irises,  Everlasting  Sweet  Peas,  Japanese  Anemones, 
Everblooming  Sweet  Williams,  and  over  200  other  choice 
Perennials  for  September  and  October  planting.  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  Hoses,  Pansies,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants. 
Catalogue  free.  ItUtltY  I,.  SQt’IlIF.S,  Hampton  llavs,  N.  Y 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  leading 
June-bearing  and  Everbearing  varieties  for  September 
and  October  planting.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Grape,  Loganberry,  Dewberry,  Juneberry,  Wineberry 
and  Asparagus  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


VARIETIES— GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  SB.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon.N.Y. 


West  Virginia  Visits  the  East  . 1254,  1255 

From  a  Western  New  York  Correspondent.  .  1255 

As  We  Go  Along  . 1257 

Thoughts  from  Long  Acres  . 1260 

Northeastern  Ohio  Crops  and  Markets . 1260 

Wheat  Growing  in  Western  Canada  . 1260 

The  Suffolk  County  Fair  . 1263 

From  Central  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y . 1263 

Around  Cayuga  Lake  . 1263 

A  Farmer’s  Opinions  . 1268 

The  Farm  Board  and  Congress  . 1263 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

Butter  Storage  and  Winter  Milk  . 1263 

Combating  Udder  Diseases  . 1266 

Eastern  Ayrshire  Bull  Futurity  . 1273 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock  Market  . 1273 

THE  HENYARD 

N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest  . 1270 

HORTICULTURE 

The  Brooks  Spot  Situation  in  Ohio  . 1254 

The  Garden  Note  Book  . 1254 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day  . 1264 

Vermont  Pickles  . 1264 

Boarding  Hunters  . 1264 

The  Old  Art  of  Patchwork  . 1264 

The  Rural  Patterns  . 1264 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GRAPE  VINES  MEDIUM 

100  Concord  or  100  Moores  Early, S2. SO;  50  Caeo,  S7.60; 
50  Lucile,  S3. SO;  100  Barberry,  2  yrs.,  I2to  15  in..  S4.60; 
100  Cal.  Privet,  2  yrs.,  18  to  24  ins.,  S3. SO— delivered. 
Bargain  list  free.  Barnhart's  Nursery,  Beltsvllle,  Md. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  ssVo.0  May 

he  planted  up  until  Nov.  1st.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

THE  CA8SEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


Boxwood 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental 
Well  rooted  plants,  SI. 20  duz.  delivered. 

MAX  NURSERY  •  Mineral,  Virginia. 


NEW  REEDCRAFT  BOOKLET 

Contains  simple  step-by-step  illustrated  instructions, 
special  combination  offers,  description  of  all  kinds  of 
Weaving  Materials,  Cane,  Rush,  Reed,  Grasses,  etc. 
Sent  upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 

H-  H.  Perkins,  258  Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimmiiimmiiiiiiiiiiii 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 


An  Old  Vermont  Schoolhouse  Made  New  ....1255 


Holding  Logs  Over  . 1257 

The  Sesqui-Centennial  at  Geneva,  N.  Y . 1259 

Events  of  the  Week  . 1261 

Editorials  . 1262 


FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  Speculation  Craze  . 1263  ; 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation  . 1270  i 
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Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  ■ 


Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 


First  Mate  Robinson  of  the  MacMil¬ 
lan  Expedition  lias  ordered  a  dozen 
more  Brown’s  Beach  Jackets.  When 
lie  phoned  his  order  from  Wiscasset, 
Maine,  he  said,  “We  can't  get  along 
without  them.”  Just  as  popular  in 
the  Antarctic.  Commander  Byrd’s  Ex¬ 
pedition  also  wears  them.  Made  of 
strong  windproof  knit  cloth  with  knit- 
in  wool  fleece  lining.  Three  styles — 
coat  with  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

Ask  your  dealer 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

l-*ept.  R  Mounds ville,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 


Vil  WINDLASS  75*  EXTRA 


BETTER  LADDERS  MADE— HARDWOOD  RUNQS 

Complete — ready  to  use— freight  prepaid. 

20  ‘o  32  (t . 25c  per  ft.  34  to  40  ft . 27c  per  ft. 

*•  L.  FERRIS  MFR.  Box  24S  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


As  We  Go  Along 

It  is  the  last  of  September  and  no 
frost  has  touched  my  garden  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Sweet  corn  promises  to  hold 
out  until  the  middle  of  October.  Squashes 
are  still  growing,  both  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter  kinds.  Because  of  drought  I  neglect¬ 
ed  a  late  planting  of  string  beans,  other¬ 
wise  there  might  have  been  plenty. 

The  remaining  Mexican  bean  beetles 
were  harvested  with  the  vines  and  given 
bonfire  treatment.  Later  I  shall  burn 
every  bit  of  garden  rubbish.  It  seems  a 
pity  to  destroy  what  would  rot  into  vege¬ 
table  matter  the  garden  needs,  but  all 
Winter  harbor  for  insects  must  go.  The 
bean  beetles  arrived  late,  so  that  not 
much  damage  to  the  crop  was  done,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  vigorous  measures 
will  be  needed  to  handle  them  next  season. 
Using  chemical  sprays  or  dusts  on  string 
beans  is  so  distasteful  that  I  am  going  to 
try  fumigation  with  carbon  bisulphide  on 
some  of  the  garden  rows,  by  making 
frames  of  light  strips,  covered  with  some¬ 
thing  that  will  hold  in  the  fumes.  These 
tents  will  be  set  over  the  bean  rows,  and 
I  shall  see  how  the  bisulphide  agrees  with 
the  beetles.  It  may  not  work,  but  is 
worth  the  effort.  If  it  fails  I  shall  give 
Bug  Death  a  thorough  trial,  and  use 
arsenate  only  as  a  last  resort. 

In  my  boyhood,  the  potato  beetle  was 
greatly  feared,  but  proved  to  be  so  easily 
controlled  that  no  one  worries  about  it 
now.  There  are  at  present,  however,  four 
serious  insect  pests  for  which  no  remedy 
has  been  found — the  European  corn- 
borer,  Oriental  peach  moth,  Japanese 
beetle,  and  Mexican  bean  beetle. 

A  New  Jersey  reader  mailed  me  a 
praying  mantis  in  a  tin  box.  asking  what 
it  was.  It  was  a  good-sized  specimen, 
three  inches  long,  and  of  a  truly  fear¬ 
some  appearance  with  its  glaring  eyes 
and  aggressive  actions.  It  is,  however, 
a  friend  of  man,  because  of  its  habit  of 
eating  other  insects.  As  this  was  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon,  I  took  the  mantis  home 
and  turned  it  loose  in  the  potato  patch. 
It  stood  for  a  few  minutes  looking  about, 
then  rubbed  its  head  with  its  forelegs, 
much  the  same  as  a  cat  washes  its  face, 
and  climbed  a  potato  stalk.  Going  there 
late  in  the  afternoon  I  found  that  it  had 
just  completed  laying  a  large  cluster  of 
eggs.  I  left  them  a  few  days,  then  cut 
off  the  stalk,  and  sent  it  to  a  naturalist 
friend,  who,  if  he  desires,  can  raise  a 
flock  of  those  birds.  My  neighbors,  who 
saw  the  mantis  when  I  turned  it  loose 
that  Saturday,  were  not  convinced  that 
it  could  be  a  desirable  thing  to  have 
around. 

The  Black  Mercer  potatoes  I  planted 
July  4  have  made  heavy  growth,  some 
vines  being  five  feet  long,  literally  “green 
as  grass,”  with  no  sign  of  blight.  In 
habit  of  top  growth  they  look  much  like 
the  Northern  Spy,  which  Mr.  Collingwood 
grew  and  often  mentioned. 

Six  years  ago  I  planted  a  vine  of  Poly¬ 
gonum  Auberti.  About  three  years  were 
required  to  get  it  established,  but,  since 
then,  it  has  given  wonderful  bloom  in 
Fall,  and  is  now  densely  covered  with 
sprays  of  foamy  white  flowers,  resem¬ 
bling  buckwheat,  and  with  a  slight  frag¬ 
rance — 150  square  feet  of  bloom.  There 
are  a  few  flowers  in  Summer,  but  its 
great  show  is  left  until  Fall,  when  vine 
bloom  is  scarce.  This  has  had  but  little 
care,  being  allowed  to  ramble  over  a 
trellis  and  into  a  tree.  It  may  be  trained 
as  desired,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
an  arbor  or  side  of  a  building.  No  in¬ 
sects  or  fungus  disease  trouble  it. 

W.  W.  H. 


Holding  Logs  Over 

Would  you  tell  me  how  long  oak  logs 
can  be  left  in  the  log  without  spoiling? 

Dutchess.  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  l.  k. 

We  have  never  left  oak  logs  long 
enough  to  have  them  made  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion,  but  know  that  cord  wood  goes  bad 
quite  quickly  if  left  exposed  to  weather, 
that  is  sometimes.  Much  depends  on 
whether  the  bark  is  left  on  the  log.  We 
have  found  oak  sticks  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  diameter  with  the  bark  on  that  went 
so  bad  in  one  year,  that  it  actually  got 
“dozy”  spots,  and,  when  the  wood  was 
worked  up,  its  lack  of  strength  was  very 
evident.  On  this  account  we  should  feel 
quite  suspicious  of  the  value  of  lumber 
cut  from  oak  logs  that  had  been  lying 
two  or  three  years  and  even  one  year. 
We  should  want  to  investigate  quite 
closely. 


Youth 

stands  before  us! 

Miss  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner — on  the  radio!  You  don’t  have  to  see 
her  to  love  her.  Her  rich  throaty  voice  has  a  peculiar  charm  and 
appeal  that  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  your  own  heart ! 

Cornelia  Skinner  is  the  daughter  of  a  famous  and  illustrious 
father — Otis  Skinner.  She  has  beauty,  naturally.  And  born  and 
bred  to  the  stage  she  has  the  intelligence  to  use  her  thrilling  charm 
to  make  the  character  she  is  playing  more  alive — more  vivid  to 
her  audience !  Success  has  only  increased  her  youthful  enthusiasm. 
Her  brilliant  spirit  and  joyousness  “gets  over”  to  millions  who 
hear  her  on  the  radio  as  well  as  to  the  thousands  who  hear  her 
nightly  on  the  stage. 

Now  you  may  hear  her,  warm  and  friendly ,  in  your  own  home. 
She  has  already  appeared  twice  in  the  Eveready  Hour  Program. 
With  a  modern  battery-operated  radio — powered  by  the  long- 
lasting  Eveready  Layerbilt  Radio  Batteries — her  voice  comes  in 
clear  and  sweet. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  is  full  with  a  modern  battery-powered 
radio.  Sparkling  music,  opera,  speeches,  educational  lectures  come 
over  the  air.  Many  farmers  have  more  than  paid  for  their  radio 
sets,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  day-to-day  market  quotations 
broadcast  direct  for  the  farm.  But  you  must  be  sure  your  set  is 
new  and  modern,  for  great  improvements  have  been  made  during 
the  past  year-  You  can’t  imagine  how  good  radio  can  be  unless  you 
hear  it  through  a  1929  battery-powered  set! 


To  power  your  new  radio  set,  use  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Batteries,  for  they 
last  longer — are  more  reliable  and  more  economical.  Eveready  Layerbilts  are 
made  in  a  unique  way.  They  contain  cells  that  are  flat  instead  of  cylindrical. 
These  flat  cells  pack  together  more  tightly,  filling  all  available  space  inside  the 
battery.  You  have  more  active  materials  for  your  money.  Longer  service! 
Don’t  forget  that  Eveready  Layerbilts  are  sold  in  such  tremendous  volume  that 
they  move  quickly  out  of  dealers’  stocks,  thus  assuring  your  receiving  fresh  “B” 
batteries. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  jH  '  San  Francisco 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 


TUESDAY  NIGHT  IS  EVEREADY  HOUR  NIGHT 

9  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time,  through  WEAF  and  associated  N.  B.  C.  stations. 
New  Eveready  Radio  Receivers  —  A.  C.  and  battery-operated  —  Now  on  Sale 

eVEREADy 

Radio  Batteries 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

October  3,  1929. 

MILK 

October:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  .$3.22  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.00,  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2,41;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of 
G% c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 


Sheffield  Producers: 

Class  1,  $3.22 

Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3, 

$2.10 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.. $0.47  @$0.47% 

Extra,  92  score . 

.46% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.. 

.42%  @  .46 

Seconds  . 

.40%  @  .42 

Lower  grades  . 

.39  @  .40 

T  nrllpcj 

Packing  stock  . 

.32%  @  .34 

Renovated  . 

.39  @  .40 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.48%  @  .49 

Extra . 

.48 

Firsts  . 

.43  @  .47 

Seconds  . 

.41%  @  .42% 

Centralized  . 

.42%  @  .44% 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special. $0.25% @$0.26% 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  . . 

.24  @  .24% 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  extra  .  .  . 

..$0.67  @$0.68 

Average  extras  . 

.57  @  .60 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

.48  @  .65 

Mixed  colors. 

Nearby  best  . 

.55  @  .GO 

Gathered  best . 

.50  @  .52 

Common  to  good . 

..  .35  @  .40 

DRESSED  POULTRY, 

SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . . 

. .  .$0.34  @$0.40 

Fair  to  good . 

. . .  .27 @  .32 

Roosters  . 

.  .  .  .2 1(d)  .26 

Fowls . 

.  . .  .30@  .34 

Geese  . 

.  . .  .16  @  .22 

Turkeys,  young  toms  .  .  . 

. . .  .42  @  .44 

Hens  . 

. .  .  ,40@  .42 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.  . .  .40 @  .50 

Dark,  doz . 

.  . .  2.50  @  3.00 

Culls  . 

.  .  .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY’ 

Fowls,  lb . 

. .  .  $0.24 @$0.33 

Chickens  . 

. . .  .26  @  .32 

Roosters  . . 

. . .  .16  @  .18 

Ducks  . 

. . .  .20  ;@  .26 

Geese  . 

. . .  .1.3  @  .22 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Hulls  . 

.  6.00@  8.50 

Cows  . . . 

.  7.00@  8.25 

Calves,  best  . 

.  10.00@  17.00 

Common  to  good  . 

.  12.00@  15.00 

•Sheep  . 

.  5.00@  6.00 

1  .ambs  . 

.  11.00@  13.50 

Hogs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . 

Good  to  prime  . 

.20@:  .25 

Culls  . 

,13@  .15 

Steers,  300  lbs . 

.  24.00@  24.50 

Bulls  . 

.  14.00@  14.50 

Cows  . 

.  16.50@  18.50 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150-lb.  sack  .  . . 

.  .  .$1.75 @$4.75 

L.  1.  3  55-lb.  sacks . 

.  .  .  4.50@  4.75 

150  lbs . 

...  2.25 @  5.25 

In  bulk,  180  lbs.  .  .  . 

...  6.00 @  6.25 

Me.,  in  bulk  ISO  lbs.  . .  . 

. . .  4.75@  5.00 

150  lbs . 

.  .  .  3.85 @-  4.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl. 

...  1.50@  3.00 

Del.,  and  Md.,  bu . 

...  .75  @  1.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

...  1.00  @  1.25 

Ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

...  .75  @  1 .00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

. . .  1.50@  3.50 

Celery,  doz . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . 

...  1.25@  1.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

...  1.75@  4.50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

.  .  .  1 .00@  2.10 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

...  1.00@  2,50 

Spinach,  bu . 

.  . .  .25  @  1.25 

Sweet  corn,  100  . 

.  .  .  2.00@  4.00 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

.  $10.00@$10.50 

Red  kidney  . . 

.  9.00@  9.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . 

.  .  .$0.75@$3.25 

Bbl . 

...  2.50(ff'10.00 

Peaches,  State  bu . 

...  1.25@  3.00 

Pears,  bu . 

...  .50 @  3.50 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.  .  . . 

. . .  .45@  .60 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . . . 

.  $24.00@$25.00 

No.  2  . 

.  22.00@  23.00 

No.  3  . 

.  14.00@  20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

.  15.00@  23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

.  17.00@  18.00 

CHAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.40% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring  .  1.51 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1-1414 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 01% 

Rye  .  1.10% 

Barley  . 78% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B . 10 


Butter,  best,  lb . 

_ $0.55  @ 

.56 

Cheese,  best  lb . 

. 35  @ 

.42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

. 70@ 

.75 

Gathered  . 

.60 

Fowls,  lb . 

. 45  @t 

.55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .  .  ,40@ 

.DO 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  .  . 

.  .  .  .45  @ 

.oo 

Ducks,  lb . 

. 35@ 

.40 

I’ototoes,  lb . 

.  . .  .06 @ 

.07 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

.  . .  .20  @ 

.30 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.  .  .  ,10@ 

.15 

Apples,  doz . 

.60 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Liberal  supplies  and  a  rather  slow  demand 
caused  the  potato  market  to  weaken,  and  prices 
declined  10  to  25c  per  150-lb.  sack.  Digging  is 
now  active  in  all  the  important  late-erop  States 
and  the  movement  out  of  these  regions  during 
the  past  week  was  about  twice  as  heavy  as 
during  the  corresponding  period  last  season.  Al¬ 
though  most  markets  were  dull  for  the  past  few 
days,  the  situation  is  fundamentally  sound  and 
a  little  more  orderliness  in  marketing  will  prob¬ 
ably  restore  the  market  to  its  former  firm  posi¬ 
tion.  Maine  Cobblers  sold  for  $3  to  $3.15  per 
120-lb.  sack,  while  Green  Mountains  brought 
$3.25  to  $3.30.  Pennsylvania  Hound  Whites  in 
120-lb.  sacks  were  quoted  at  $3.40  to  $3.50, 
while  the  bulk  stock  brought  mostly  $2.05  to 
$2.75  per  cwt.  There  were  a  few  sacks  of  Idaho 
Russets  on  the  market  and  these  brought  $4.15 
per  100-lb.  sack.  The  sweet  potato  market  was 
dull  but  the  market  held  about  steady  for  Vir¬ 
ginia  stock.  Eastern  Shore  barrels  of  Yellows 
sold  for  $2.50  to  $2.75.  New  Jersey  offerings 
in  %-bu.  baskets  were  mostly  05  to  85c  for  Yel¬ 
lows,  and  Reds  brought  75e  to  $1.  The  market 
on  string  and  Lima  beans  was  firm,  as  offerings 
were  only  moderate.  Fancy  green  string  beans 
were  quoted  at  75c  to  $1.25;  while  bushels  of 
wax  beans  from  Maryland  sold  for  $1  to  $1.25. 
Truck  receipts  of  New  Jersey  Limas  brought 
$1.25  to  $1.75,  while  bushel  stock  moved  readily 
at  $2.75  to  $3.  Beets  and  carrots  continued 
steady.  The  corn  season  is  about  over,  and 
supplies  were  light  on  the  market  during  the 
past  few  days.  Fancy  offerings  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania  sold  for  $2  to  $2.50,  with 
poorer  stock  down  to  $1.50  per  sack  of  100 
ears.  Celery  moved  slowly  on  a  dull  market 
with  New  Y’ork  2-3  crates,  in  the  rough,  bring¬ 
ing  $1.50  to  $1.75.  The  lettuce  market  was 
steady  to  firm  on  California  stock,  but  New 
Y’ork  State  offerings  moved  rather  slowly. 
Crates  of  western  Iceberg  brought  $4.75  to  $5.25, 
for  four  to  five  dozen  heads,  while  street  sales 
of  Big  Boston  from  New  Y'ork  State  sold  for 
$1.50  to  $2  per  crate  of  two  dozen  heads.  Mush¬ 
rooms  were  in  rather  heavy  supply  for  this  time 
of  year,  and  the  market  was  dull.  Whites  ranged 
from  G5  to  85c,  while  the  j)oorer  grades  were 
from  40  to  00c.  Peppers,  pumpkins  and  pars¬ 
nips  were  slow  at  steady  figures.  Tomatoes  were 
dull  at  50c  to  $1  per  %-bu.  basket.  Apples  were 
in  heavier  supply  and  the  market  held  steady 
for  good  quality  marks,  but  was  lower  for  poor¬ 
er  grades.  Nearby  Staymans  brought  $1.75  to 
$2.25  per  bushel,  while  Winter  Banana  sold  for 
$1.50  to  $1.75,  and  Grimes  $1.25  to  $2  per  bushel. 
Most  receipts  of  McIntosh  were  rather  small 
and  sold  for  $1.75  to  $2  per  bushel,  while  2%- 
in.  Jonathans  were  $2.35  to  $2.00.  Grapes  were 
in  heavier  receipt  and  the  market  dull.  New 
York  Concords  in  12-qt.  baskets  brought  50  to 
55c.  The  peach  season  is  about  over  in  nearby 
sections.  New  Jersey  Kruntmels  brought  50  to 
75c  per  %-bu.  basket,  while  various  varieties 
mostly  from  storage  ranged  from  25  to  60c. 
Bushel  stock  from  New  York  State  sold  for 
$2.25  to  $2.50  for  2-in.  marks. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Although  total  receipts  for  the  week  were 
about  equal  to  the  figures  of  the  previous  week, 
fine  fresh  eggs  made  up  but  a  small  portion  of 
this  supply  and  the  market  advanced  again. 
Trading  was  quite  active  for  the  top  grades  and 
prices  advanced  2  to  3c  per  dozen.  Receipts  are 
now  running  closer  to  last  season,  but  still 
slightly  under  normal.  The  storage  movement 
each  day  ranged  around  2,000  eases.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  brought  48c.  while  fresh  firsts  held 
steady  at  42c.  Carefully  selected  and  candled 
stock  brought  56  to  58c,  while  fancy  carton 
eggs  were  strong  at  58  to  59c.  Refrigerator 
eggs  also  met  a  better  demand,  and  extra  firsts 
out  of  storage  sold  for  39c,  with  firsts  at  37%c, 
and  seconds  at  35  to  36c. 

Demand  for  live  poultry  was  moderate  during 
the  past  few  days,  but  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
limited  supplies  on  hand.  Fancy  fowls  moved 
well,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  receipts 
would  be  classified  as  such,  and  the  demand  for 
ordinary  quality  birds  sold  rather  slowly.  Fancy 
colored  fowls  were  quoted  at  33c,  with  a  few 
sales  higher.  Leghorns  of  fancy  quality  moved 
at  24c,  with  ordinary  down  to  18  to  22c.  Spring 
chickens  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply  and  the 
market  slightly  easier  toward  the  close.  Top 
grades  of  Plymouth  Rocks  sold  for  32c,  while 
mixed  colors  moved  slowly  at  25  to  30c.  Fancy 
white  ducks  were  steady  at  23  to  24e,  while  old 
mixed  colored  stock  was  rather  slow  at  18  to 
20c.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  lighter 
during  the  past  week.  Total  receipts  equalled 
468,129  lbs.  compared  with  668,374  lbs.  the 
week  previous,  and  521,690  lbs.  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  1928.  Heavy  fowls  cleaned 
up  well  toward  the  close  and  brought  35  to  37c. 
Roasting  chickens  were  in  heavier  supply  and 
the  market  eased  off  slightly.  Western  boxed 
marks  sold  well  at  39  to  40c  for  heavy  stock. 
Broilers  were  in  fair  demand  if  fancy,  with 
nearby  offerings  at  32  to  35c.  Long  Island 
ducks  were  steady  at  25c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Top  grades  of  hay  ruled  firm  during  the  past 
few  days  and  the  demand  absorbed  the  limited 
offerings.  Undergrades  continued  slow  and  the 
market  barely  held  steady.  No.  2  Timothy 
brought  $18  to  $19  per  ton,  while  No.  3  sold 
for  $16  to  $17,  while  Sample  was  steady  at  $12 
to  $14.  No.  1  Timothy  clover  mixed  held  firm 
at  $17.50  to  $18.50,  while  No.  2  was  quoted  at 
$16  to  $17.  Trading  in  straw  was  moderate 
but  demand  was  rather  quiet.  Straight  rve 
straw  sold  for  $18,  and  wheat  straw  brought 
$12  to  $13  per  ton.  j.  M.  F. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplie  by® W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

October  1,  1929. 

Continued  firmness  on  good  quality  apples  and 
potatoes  and  decided  weakening  on  tomatoes  fea¬ 
tured  this  week’s  market  at  Boston. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Market  firm  on  good  stock.  Baldwins, 
few  sales,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Gravensteins,  ordi¬ 
nary  and  over-ripe,  $1  to  $2;  best,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  few.  $3.  Wealthy  ordinarv,  50c  to  $1.25; 
fancy,  $1.50  to  $2;  few,  $2.50.  McIntosh  ordi¬ 


nary,  50c  to  $1.25;  fancy,  $3  to  $3.25  std.  bu. 
box. 

Beans. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax,  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Shells,  $1.50 
to  $2.50.  Limas,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  bchd.,  50  to  75c.  Cut  off,  85c  to  $1.10 
std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bclis.,  60  to  85c.  Cut  off,  85c  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native,  50c  to  $1;  few  fancy,  Danish,  $1.10  to 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  18  bclis.,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.,  2-3  crate,  few  sales,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Corn. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  Native 
yellow,  75c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  (4  bbl.  crate,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native,  50  to  00  cukes,  $5  to  $10 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native,  18  heads,  ord.,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu. 
box  N.  Y’.,  24  heads,  ord.,  70c  to  $1.50.  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz.,  best,  $4  to  $5. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  85c  to  $1.10;  few,  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 
White  pickling,  small,  $1  to  $1.25  %  box;  100- 
lb.  bags,  No.  1,  Mass.,  yellow  mostly,  $1.75; 
N.  Y'.,  $2  to  $2.10;  Spanish  Valencias,  $2.75  to 
$2.90  %  ease. 

Dears. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  various  varieties,  ordinary,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
Beurre  Bose,  fancy,  $2.50  to  $3.  Seckles,  fancy, 
$2  to  $3  std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  green  hot,  $1  to  $1.25;  red-hot,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  bu.  box;  sweet,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  N.  J.,  1% 
bu.  hamp.,  various  varieties,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1.50  to  $1.60  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  100- 
lb.  bags,  $2.50  to  $2.65. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  40  to  75c  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Native  hothouse,  mostly 
11  to  13c  lb.;  outdoor,  75c  to  $1.25  %  box;  75c 
to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Hay. — Market  quiet.  Receipts  and  demand 
light.  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to  $26;  eastern,  $16 
to  $21 ;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter.  ■ — -  Market  firm.  Creamery  extras, 
47%c;  firsts,  43  to  47c;  seconds,  41  to  41%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Marketafirm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  26  to 
29c;  fresh,  25  to  26c;  western  twins  held,  26 
to  29c;  fresh,  25  to  25  %c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $10.25  to 

$10.50.  Calif,,  small  white,  $11.75  to  $12; 
Yellow'  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  red  kidney,  $9.50 
to  $9.75  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.- — Market  inactive,  demand  fair.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week 
ending  September  21,  1,077,900  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  38c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  30  to  31c;  %  blood,  combing,  44  to  45c; 
clothing,  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing,  45  to 

46c;  clothing,  43  to  44c. 

Scoured  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  90  to  95c; 
clothing,  80  to  84c;  %  blood,  combing,  93  to 

96c;  clothing,  84  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  85 
to  88c;  clothing,  80  to  85c;  Terr.,  combing,  88 
to  93c;  clothing,  80  to  85c;  %  blood,  combing, 
93  to  96c;  clothing,  85  to  88c;  %  blood,  combing, 
88  to  92c;  clothing,  85  to  90c;  (4  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  78  to  82c;  clothing,  72  to  77c;  low  (4 
blood,  combing,  65  to  70c;  clothing,  62  to  65c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVE  STOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal;  market  barely 
steady;  some  sales  25c  lower;  demand  rather 

slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $11.25  to  $12. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cows  and  vealers  lib¬ 
eral;  bulls  moderate;  market  on  all  classes  weak 
to  50c  to  $1  lower;  demand  very  slow. 

Cow's. — Common  and  medium,  $5.50  to  $7.50. 
Low  cutter  and  cutter.  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium.  $5.50  to  $7. 

Vealers,  medium  and  choice,  $10  to  $14;  cull 
and  common,  $8  to  $10. 

Sheep. — Moderate  supply  lambs  offered;  market 
steady;  demand  firm.  Not  enough  sheep  to  test 
values. 

Lamb  —(83  lbs.  down)  Medium  to  choice,  $11 
to  $14.  (All  weights)  cull  and  common,  $8.50 
to  $11. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fully  normal:  market 
W'eak  with  some  sales  lower  grades  $5  to  $10 
lower;  demand  only  fair  for  better  grades,  slow' 
on  others.  Choice,  head.  $215  to  $230;  good, 
$175  to  $215:  medium,  $100  to  $140;  common, 
$70  to  $90. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good . $13.00®13.25 

950  to  1,100.  good  . 13.00(@13.25 

800  up,  medium  . 11.00@13.00 

Common  . 9.00@11.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . .10.50@T1.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@10.50 

Cow's,  good  .  9.25@10.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.00@  9.25 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.00@  7.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  9.50@10.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.50@  9.50 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  eh . 11.50@16.50 

cull  and  common .  6.00@11.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  eh . 17.00@19.00 

Medium  . 13.50@17.00 

Cull  and  common  .  7.00@13.50 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  eh. .  ,$9.75@10.75 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ell.  .  10.50@11.45 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch _ 11.15@11.45 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch . 10.00(S>11.45 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  9.75@10.50 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  It.  wts.  exc .  8.50@  9.25 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice. ..  .$13. 00@13. 50 

92  down,  medium  . 11.00@13.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.00@11.50 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch .  8.00@10.75 

Ewes,  120  down.  med.  to  ch .  5.25@  6.50 

120  to  150,  med.  to  eh .  4.75@  6.25 

All  wts.,  cull  to  com .  2.50@  5.25 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  IV.  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2-in. 
Grimes  Golden,  $3;  unclassified,  2(4 -in.  Jona¬ 
thans,  $3.50;  bu..  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Wolf  Rivers.  $1.50  to  $1.65;  2%-in.  Wealthies, 
$1.75  to  $2;  2(4 -in.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  2(4-in.  Maid¬ 
en  Blush,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Hubbardstons,  $1.50;  2%-in.,  Twenty-ounce, 

$1.75;  2(4-in.  Wealthies.  $1.25  to  $1.40;  W.  Va.. 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4 -in.  York  Imperials,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  2%-in.  Delicious,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  214-in., 
$2  to  $2.25;  2%-in.  U.  S.  Commercials,  2%-in 
Delicious,  $2  to  $2.25;  unclassified,  2(4  -in. 
York  Imperials.  $1.15  to  $1.25;  2%-in.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $1.75;  2(4-in.  Winter  Bananas,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  2(4-in.  Delicious,  $2;  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  Delicious,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  unclassified, 
2(4-in.  Y’ork  Imperials,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  Penna., 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  Jonathans,  $2;  unclassified, 
2(4 -in.  Jonathans.  $1.65  to  $1.75;  Grimes  Gold¬ 
en,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  N.  Y’.,  bulk  per 
bbl.,  Copenhagen.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Danish  seed, 
$3;  carrots,  Ohio.  100-lb.  sacks,  81  to  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  N.  Y.,  erts..  best,  $1.75  to  $2: 
poorer  low  as  $1;  celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  poorer,  $1.25;  grapes.  N.  Y..  12-qt.  bskt., 
Concords,  40  to  45c:  pears,  bu..  No.  1,  N.  Y'. 
Sheldons,  $2  to  $2.25;  Bartletts.  $2.75  to  $3; 
peppers,  N.  J..  bu.  hamper.  75  to  85c;  fingers, 
80c  to  SI;  potatoes.  U.  S.  No.  1  grade.  150-lb. 
sacks,  Maine  Green  Mountains  and  Cobblers, 
84.15  to  $4.25:  Minnesota  Whites,  $3.75  to  $4: 
Ohio  Whites,  $4;  2-bu.  sacks,  Minnesota  Early 
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Oliios,  $2.75  to  $2.85;  Maine  Cobblers,  $3  3r,  to 
$3.40;  quinces,  N.  Y.,  bu.,  fancy,  $2  to  $2 ->v 
choice,  $1.50;  sw'eet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbls.  No~V 
yellow,  $2.65  to  $2.75;  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25-  N  j' 
yellows,  bu.  liprs..  No.  1,  $1.25  to  $1.75*  'to' 
matoes,  N.  Y.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  65c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


$19;  No.  2,  $15.50  to  $16.50;  No.  3,  $13 Ao  to 
$14.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed.  $16  50  to 
$17.50;  No.  2,  $15  to  $16;  No.  1  clover  mixed 
$17  to  $18;  No.  2.  $14  to  $16;  No.  1  clover  'I17 
to  $18;  No.  2,  $14  to  $1G:  No.  1  oat  straw!  $10 
to  $10.50;  No.  2,  $9  to  $10;  No.  1  wheat  $10 
to  $10.50;  No.  2,  $9.50  to  $10;  No.  1  rye  $10 
to  $10.50;  No.  2,  $9.50  to  $10.  ’  f 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  50  to  52c;  brown 
47  to  50c;  current  receipts,  38  to  40c;  pullet 
eggs,  30  to  35c  doz.  Poultry. — Fresh-killed 

full-dressed  hens,  45c;  hog-dressed,  42c  lb  Live 
poultry,  hens  heavy,  29  to  31c;  Leghorns,  20  to 
22c ;  roosters,  18  to  19e ;  springer  heavy  ’  26  to 
30c ;  Leghorns,  22  to  25c ;  ducks,  23  *  to  25c  • 
geese,  18  to  20c  lb. ;  common  pigeons,  40  to  50c 
pair. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potatoes  are  a  little  lower.  Grapes  are  in 
heavy  supply  and  prices  are  easy. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm- 
creamery,  prints,  52  to  53c;  tubs,  50  to  51c-’ 
firsts,  47  to  49c;  undergrades,  44  to  45c.  Cheese’ 
steady;  new  daisies,  25c;  longhorn,  26  to  27c- 
brick,  new  flats,  27  to  28c;  limburger,  brick 
Swiss,  33c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  60c- 
grade  A,  47  to  50c;  grade  B.  40c;  grade  C,  34  to 
35c;  nearby  at  mark,  40  to  53c. 

Poultry  .—Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  2S 
to  36e;  chickens,  39  to  43c;  broilers,  36c-  old 
roosters,  23  to  25e;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  turkeys 
41  to  46c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  18  to 
29c;  springers,  23  to  28c;  old  roosters,  20  to 
21c;  ducks,  20  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady;  Maid¬ 
en  Blush,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  Wolf 
River,  Alexander,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Twentv-ounee 
$1.50  to  $1.75:  Wealthy,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $1.75  to  $2;  Siberians,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
Potatoes,  weak:  home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.50; 
Va.,  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.25;  sweets,  N.  J.,  hamper,' 
$1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  lower;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $10.25;  white  kidney,  $14.50;  mar¬ 
row,  $15.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu  $2- 
Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.10;  green,  doz.  bchs.,’ 
25  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  50c  to 
$3:  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3.25  to  $3  10- 
elderberries,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  grapes,  home¬ 
grown,  12-qt.  bskt.,  55  to  75c;  Cal.,  Thompson, 
24-lb.  lug,  $1  to  $1.50;  Malaga,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
honeydews,  crate,  75c  to  $1;  peaches,  bu..  $2 
to  $3;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3:  plums,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  prunes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75;  quinces,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.60. 

Vegetables.- — Beans,  green,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3.50; 
wax,  75e  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cab¬ 
bage.  bu.,  65c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  -celery,  doz.,  75 
to  90c;  corn,  doz.,  15  to  20c;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2.50;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
lettuce,  2-doz.  crate.  40  to  90c;  parsnij)s,  %  bn.. 
$1.25;  peas,  bu.,  $2.50;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  pumpkins,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  15  to  20c;  romaine,  2-doz.  crate.  50  to 
65c;  spinach,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  squash,  bu., 
50c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  turnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Sweets.- — II ones',  steady;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  buckwheat,  $3.50  to  $4. 
Maple  products,  easier;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

Feeds.  - —  Has',  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$17.50  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $15.50  to  $16;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $12;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$33.50;  standard  middlings,  $36.50;  red-dog, 
$42;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $43; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $56.50;  hominy,  $42.50; 
gluten.  $42.40:  oatfeed,  $18.25;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  Alfalfa,  $14  to  $15;  AlsU-e. 
$15  to  $16;  clover,  $15  to  $17.  C.  II.  B. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

The  following  report  is  made  by  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Bureau  of  Markets,  Hartford.  Oct.  2: 

The  features  of  trading  on  produce  markets 
at  the  opening  of  this  month  were  a  decrease 
in  vegetables  and  increase  in  fruits.  Sweet  corn, 
beans,  tomatoes  and  eggplant  offerings  were 
light  and  markets  generally  firm  while  supplies 
of  apples  in  all  grades  were  liberal. 

Demand  was  better  for  native  potatoes  than 
shipped-in  stock  and  prices  averaged  higher  for 
the  Connecticut  product.  Well-graded  Green 
Mountain  native  stock  brought  $1.75  to  $1.90  per 
bushel  on  the  Hartford  market. 

Native  cabbage  and  cauliflower  supplies  were 
heavier  and  quality  of  cauliflower  better  than 
a  week  ago.  Demand  for  onions  was  moderate. 

Native  McIntosh  apples  led  all  other  varie¬ 
ties  by  a  wide  margin  of  prices.  The  above 
variety  was  offered  a  wide  assortment  of  grades 
and  packs.  Large  sized  fancy  McIntosh  brought 
as  high  ns  $4  per  bushel  while  the  bulk  of  stock 
sold  at  $3.50  per  bushel.  Opalescent  seemed 
second  choice  among  native  fruits  with  demand 
good  for  large  sized  stock  at  $2.75  to  $3.25  per 
bushel.  Large  Massachusetts,  McIntosh  layer 
packed  in  standard  bushel  boxes,  brought  $4  to 
$5  per  bushel. 

Heavy  supplies  of  native  grapes  continued  to 
arrive  with  demand  moderate  in  all  cities.  Cali¬ 
fornia  grapes  were  in  better  demand  than  a 
week  ago  with  Zinfandels  selling  mostly  at 
$1.35  to  $1.63  per  lug.  Alicante  at  $1.50  t  i 
$1.75  per  lug  and  Muscat  at  $1.15  to  $1.30  per 
lu°p. 

Hartford  prices  October  2  were:  Apples.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  14  qt..  $1.50  to  $2;  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.o0; 
cantaloupes,  std.  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  grapes. 
14  qts.,  75c  to  $1.25;  oranges,  Cal.,  176-210, 
$6.50  to  $8.50;  peaches,  late,  14  qts.,  $1.50  to 
$2;  pears,  14  qts..  $1.50  to  $2;  quinces.  14  qts., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  beans,  green,  bu.,  $2  to  $3: 
Lima,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  shell,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.2o; 
beets,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  doz.  crate.  $- 
to  $3;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.50;  celery,  12-stalk  bch.,  $1  to  $1— >• 
eggplant,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50:  corn,  sweet.  100  ears, 
$2.50  to  $3.35;  lettuce,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.40;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75:  potatoes,  bu.,  $!■'  1 
to  $1.90;  120-lb.  sack,,  $3.35  to  $3.50;  spinach, 
bu..  65c  to  $1;  squash,  box,  2-4  doz„  $1.2o  to 
$1.75;  tomatoes,  14  qts.,  25  lbs  75c  to  *>  • 
turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Poultry  and  Dairy.- — Broilers,  live,  lb.,  R°^JS; 
30  to  33c;  Reds.  28  to  32c;  Leghorns,  23  to  -be, 
fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  35  to  38e;  live,  lb.,  2a  to  3-w- 
turkeys,  dressed,  western,  lb.,  45c;  butter, 
score,  lb.,  47  to  50e;  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid  fane.' • 
69c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  65  to  67e;  Conn,  spe¬ 
cial  No.  2,  59c;  Conn,  extra,  63  to  6oc;  Conn, 
gathered,  60  to  63c;  western,  46  to  60c. 


The  druggist  was  awakened  long  after 
midnight  by  the  violent  ringing  of  his  door¬ 
bell.  On  looking  out  his  window, ^  he  saw 
a  young  miss  in  evening  clothes.  “Vt  hat  s 
the  matter?”  he  cried,  as  he  pulled  on  his 
dressing-gown.  “Somebody  ill?”  ‘‘t*h. 
no,”  she  cried  gaily  ;  “but  I’m  at  a  danc-e 
close  by  and  I’ve  mislaid  my  rouge. 
“Really?”  asked  the  druggist,  softly. 
“Well.  I’m  sorry,  but  I  never  keep  enough 
rouge  in  stock  to  cover  a  cheek  like 
yours!” — London  Answers. 
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Cet  your 
feet  ready 


for  nasty  treat  her 


Before  snow  comes,  visit  your 
Glove  Brand  dealer  and  pick 
out  the  footwear  that  you  will 
need  this  winter.  Get  an  over¬ 
shoe  for  each  of  the  duties 
about  the  farm.  Don’t  wear 
galoshes  when  a  pair  of  boots 
would  keep  your  feet  much 
more  comfortable. 

Glove  Brand  footwear  fits 
like  a  glove.  Glove  Brand 
footwear  keeps  your  feet 
warm  and  dry  and  comfort¬ 
able  on  the  nastiest  of  days — 
because  it  fits  like  a  glove. 

Which  of  these  do  you  need? 


Standard  equip¬ 
ment  for  every 
member  of  your 
family.  Glove 
Brand  line  includes 
all  sizes,  all  styles. 
Has  everybody  got 
the  rubbers  they 
need? 


Nothing  like  ga¬ 
loshes  for  sharp 
wintry  days — with 
their  cashmerette 
uppers,  fleece 
lined.  They  come 
in  all  heights,  from 
1  buckle  to  5. 


An  all-rubber  Arc¬ 
tic.  Fits  over  your 
shoe  like  a  glove. 
Kicks  off  easily. 
Washes  like  a  boot. 
Wouldn’t  a  pair  of 
Walrus’s  be  just 
the  thing  when  you 
hate  to  bother  with 
boots  but  want  full 
protection? 


Are  you  wearing  a 
pair  of  hip  length 
boots  when  a  pair  of 
short  boots  would 
be  more  convenient 
and  more  comfort¬ 
able?  The  Glove 
Brand  line  has  a 
full  selection  of 
boots  in  various 
heights  for  various 
purposes. 


G O  ODYEA R 


(■love 

rand 


FOOTWEAR 


The  Sesqui-Centennial  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

For  months  the  newspapers  of  np-State 
New  York  have  featured  the  three  pag¬ 
eants  to  be  held  during  September  at 
Leicester,  Geneva  and  Elmira,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Sullivan  Expedition 
through  this  section  150  years  ago.  The 
•stories  of  the  bloodthirsty  savages,  the 
yokes  of  oxen  and  the  burning  of  orchards 
and  cornfields  excited  the  interest  of  the 
children,  and  grown-ups  and  children 
alike  consulted  their  school  histories  to 
learn  just  why  these  heroes  of  1779,  who 
carried  out  Washington's  order  to  drive 
marauding  Indians  from  Western  New 
York,  and  to  keep  them  from  supplying 
any  more  grain  to  the  British,  were  such 
an  important  factor  in  the  winning  of  the 
Revolution. 

This  was  clearly  shown  at  a  huge  out¬ 
door  spectacle  called  “The  Pageant  of  De¬ 
cision,”  which  took  place  at  the  White 
Springs  Farm  near  Geneva  September  21. 
It  was  a  perfect  day,  clear  and  cool,  and 
by  early  afternoon  the  traffic  on  the  roads 
in  all  directions  was  very  heavy.  In  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  State  troopers  and  special 
police  there  wrere  long  waits  in  the  lines 
of  cars ;  these  cars  were  crowded  and 
were  of  all  kinds,  limousines,  buses, 
ancient  Fords,  funeral  cars,  ambulances 
and  trucks. 

The  White  Springs  Farm,  where  100 
acres  of  sloping  pasture  land  had  been 
reserved,  was  an  ideal  place  for  the  pag¬ 
eant.  Every  detail  for  the  entertainment 
and  comfort  of  the  audience  of  50.000 
people  and  the  2,000  participants  had 
been  carefully  worked  out  by  the  State 
Historian,  lion.  Alexander  G.  Flick,  the 
director,  Percy  Jewett  Burrell  and  their 
able  assistants. 

As  we  walked  from  the  parking  space 
up  over  the  rise  of  ground  a  wonderful 
view  of  fields,  woods,  hills  and  lake  were 
unfolded.  Directly  in  front  was  a  sloping 
hillside  on  which  were  seated  35,000 
people  with  probably  half  as  many  more 
standing  behind  them.  Below  was  a  level 
five-acre  stage,  and  behind  this  were 
natural  exits  and  wings  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

The  first  scene  opened  on  an  Indian 
village  with  men,  women  and  children  in 
brightly  colored  garments  playing  games 
in  front  of  the  log  houses.  A  group  of 
Tories  approached  and  promised  them 
much  wealth  if  they  would  aid  the  British 
king.  Other  scenes  showing  the  causes 
leading  up  to  the  Sullivan  Campaign 
followed,  one  of  the  most  impressive  of 
these  showed  the  Continental  Congress  in 
session,  after  which  the  great  choir  at  the 
left  sang  “To  Thee,  O  Country.”  The  one 
which  the  crowd  found  most  amusing  was 
the  pompous  Gen.  Gates  interviewing 
Gen.  Washington’s  orderly.  At  Gen. 
Clinton's  farewell  ball  at  Albany  a 
group  of  over  100  girls  danced  the  beau¬ 
tiful  minuet,  part  of  them  were  dressed 
in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  Revolutionary  times  and  the 
others  in  the  dainty  gowns  of  the  colonial 
lady. 

In  the  action  depicting  the  Indian 
council  a  group  of  Tories  and  Indian 
braves,  including  that  remarkable  Indian, 
Joseph  Brant,  Red  Jacket  and  Little 
Beard,  were  seated  in  a  big  circle  around 
the  council  fire.  Brant  and  Gen.  Butler 
urged  them  to  stand  firm  for  the  British 
king  and  Queen  Esther  made  an  impas¬ 
sioned  speech  begging  them  to  “Kill! 
destroy !  kill  kill !”  This  was  followed  by 
wild  excitement,  war  whoops,  screams  and 
a  war  dance. 

The  Battle  of  Newtown  took  place  not 
on  the  stage  in  the  valley,  but  on  the 
hillside  beyond  where  the  redskins  and  the 
Tories  crept  up  on  the  Americans  who 
gradually  forced  them  back  with  their 
cannon  fire  and  superior  numbers. 

By  this  time  the  sun,  which  had  shone 
so  brightly  all  the  afternoon,  had  dropped 
behind  the  hill,  and  lit  was  getting  very 
cold.  The  vast  audience  was  apparently 
greatly  interested,  and  reluctant  to  leave, 
but  many  were  farmers  miles  from  home, 
and  it  was  time  to  do  the  evening  chores, 
so  a  general  exodus  began,  though  some 
of  the  most  interesting  scenes  were  still 
to  be  shown  and  there  were  several  more 
numbers  to  be  given  by  the  blue-robed 
choir.  However  even  those  who  left  early 
came  away  with  a  new  understanding  and 
new  appreciation  of  what  the  success  of 
the  Sullivan  Expedition  has  meant  to 
New  l'ork  and  America,  for  these  soldier 
farmers  realized  the  possibilities  of  the 
fertile  land  through  which  they  passed 
and  after  the  war  was  over  brought  their 
families  and  settled  there,  thus  opening 
no  Western  New  York,  and  a  little  later 
Ohio  and  on  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  home-going  crowd  obeyed  the 
police’s  “Hurry  up,  there  !”  with  greater 
alacrity  than  they  did  at  noon ;  so  we 
were  soon  out  on  the  main  road  past  the 
tree  which  shades  the  spot  where  La¬ 
fayette  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens  of 
Geneva  in  1825,  though  the  pleasant  little 
city  of  Geneva,  past  wide  Seneca  Lake 
which  still  reflected  the  rosy  glow  of  the 
setting  sun,  across  country  until  we  saw 
the  red  harvest  moon  appearing  over  the 
hills  of  the  sister  lake  Cayuga  and  so 
home.  MRS.  PAUL  TOWNSEND. 


“l'ou  will  be  able  to  get  considerable 
damages,”  said  the  lawyer  to  the  accident 
victim.  “Damages!  I  got  damages 
enough,”  she  responded.  “What  I  want 
is  repairs.” — Patchwork. 


RADIO 


SCREEJV-CS-RID  •  •  •  ELECTRO-DYNAMIC 


Operated  by  High  Line  Current 

Screen-Grid  . . .  Electro-Dynamic.  Model  55 
receiver,  without  tubes,  $88.  Electro-Dy¬ 
namic  table  speaker,  $34. 


Operated  by  Batteries 

Screen-Grid  ...  Electro-Dynamic.  Model  67 
receiver,  without  tubes,  $77.  Electro-Dy¬ 
namic  table  speaker,  $34. 


Prices  slightly  higher  wed  of  the  Rockies,  and  in  Canada 


TWINS 

in  everything  but  the  way 
they’re  powered 


Both  are  Screen- Grid,  the 
newest  thing  in  radio. 

Both  have  superb  Electro- 
Dynamic  tone. 

Both  offer  you  giant  power  that 
lets  vou  roam  the  air  at  will. 

Both  are  selective  to  a  needle¬ 
point’s  sharpness. 

Both  contain  identical  proved 
improvements, the  same  accuracy 
of  workmanship. 

Both  have  passed  the  same  se¬ 
vere  performance  tests. 

Both  hear  the  name  that  means 


ON  TI1E  AIR  — Atwater  Kent  Radio 
Hour,  Sunday  Evenings,  9:15  (Eastern  Time), 
WEAF  network  of  N.  B.  C.  Atwater  Kent 
Mid-Week  Program,  Thursday  Evenings,  10:00 
(Eastern  Time),  WJZ  network  of  N.  B.  C. 


the  utmost  in  radio  reception  to 
millions  of  people.* 

There’s  an  Atwater  Kent  dealer 
near  you  who  will  be  glad  to  in¬ 
stall  one  in  your  own  home  for 
a  free  demonstration. 

* 2,700,000  Atwater  Kent  sets 
sold  to  date. 


IN  CABI N  TITS:  The  best  American  cabine  t 
makers — famous  for  sound  design  and  sincere 
workmanship — are  cooperating  to  meet  tire 
demand  for  Atwater  Kent  Screen-Grid  Radio 
in  fine  cabinets  like  these. 

ATWATER  KENT  MANUFACTURING  CO.  - 
A.  Atwater  Kent,  Pres. 

4808  Wissahickon  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

A  new  form  of  graft,  which  is  all  too 
common,  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
lately.  Auto  tours  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  popular.  An  auto  is  capable  of 
going  many  miles  in  a  day,  and  folks  who 
contemplate  an  auto  tour  plan  their 
itinerary  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
hotel  bills  or  camping  in  this  way.  They 
plan  to  visit  42nd  cousin  John,  to  spend 
a  night  with  those  Joneses  who  used  to 
live  in  the  next  township,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  trip  is  made  up  of  con¬ 
venient  stops  without  expense. 

•‘Now  there  is  Cousin  Bill  who  lives  in 
Bunkertown,  we  can  spend  a  day  and 
night  with  him  ;  there  is  Uncle  Ned  who 
moved  away  20  years  ago,  we  can  stay  a 
night  and  day  with  him,  and  surely  you 
remember  the  Browns  who  used  to  rent 
the  old  Smith  place  the  other  side  of 
town?  To  be  sure  we  never  neighbored 
with  them  any,  but  they  will  be  glad  to 
see  us  for  a  day  or  two.”  , 

And  so  it  goes  with  the  whole  trip 
planned  to  save  any  hotel  bills'.  They 
never  stop  to  think  that  folks  may  be 
extremely  busy,  but  they  just  drive  in 
unexpectedly  and  cheerfully  announce 
that  they  have  come  to  spend  a  night  or 
two  while  on  their  way  to  the  East  or 
West.  I  know  of  one  carload  of  folks  who 
came  for  three  days  just  on  the  strength 
of  an  acquaintance  with  a  nephew  of  the 
people  they  visited.  One  man  told  me 
that  his  unwelcome  Summer  visitors 
had  eaten  him  out  of  house  and  home, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  bother  of  entertain¬ 
ing  them  right  in.  his  busiest  time. 

Few  if  any  of  us  have  the  nerve  to 
tell  these  spongers  to  move  on,  but  we 
smile  a  sickly  grin,  pretend  they  are  wel¬ 
come  and  endure  their  presence,  while  we 
make  a  hurried  trip  to  town  for  supplies, 
and  watch  our  women  folks  work  like 
slaves  ro  get  up  unusual  meals.  The 
flimsiest  pretext  serves  as  an  excuse  for 
these  auto  trippers  to  get  a  night’s  lodg¬ 
ing  and  free  meals,  but  their  ears  would 
burn  could  they  hear  the  remarks  which 
follow  close  upon  their  departure.  Old- 
time  hospitality  still  lives  among  farmers, 
bur.  it  gets  strained  almost  to  the  break¬ 
ing  point  by  these  thoughtless  travelers. 
A  charitable  viewpoint  might  lead  us  to 
believe  that  they  are  sincere  in  wishing 
to  visit  us,  but  we  have  a  well-grounded 
suspicion  that  it  is  done  to  save  hotel 
bills.  Naturally  these  remarks  do  not 
apply  io  the  dear  ones  of  our  immediate 
family,  but  to  those  long-forgotten  casual 
acquaintances  and  far-distant  relatives 
of  whom  we  have  but  a  dim  knowledge. 

Fall  has  arrived  with  a  whoop  and  a 
bang,  with  the  wind  whistling  around  the 
corner,  barefooted  boys  huddling  around 
the  kitchen  stove,  Calvin  snuggling  in  bed 
and  refusing  to  get  up  until  lie. is  sure  the 
kitchen  is  warm,  goldeurod  in  blossom 
and  the  migratory  birds  flying  in  flocks. 
Reports  from  the  Far  West  tells  of 
roads  blocked  with  snow,  which  causes  us 
to  shiver  in  anticipation,  although  no 
snow  is  due  here  for  many  weeks.  Husks 
on  the  corn  ears  are  turning  brown,  the 
garden  has  a  ragged  look,  and  an  extra 
blanket  on  the  bed  feels  mighty  good,  but. 
we  shall  have  many  tine,  warm  days  yet 
before  old  Winter  comes  in  earnest.  In 
the  meantime  we  are  enjoying  a  real  sea¬ 
son  of  abundance.  We  bring  up  melons 
by  bushels,  late  peaches,  ripened  on  the 
trees  until  they  are  globes  of  luscious 
sweetness.  Concord  grapes  so  plentiful 
that  we  hunt  only  the  most  perfect 
bunches,  big,  yellow,  juicy  pears  melting 
in  the  mouth,  Lima  beans  and  cow  peas, 
late  sweet  corn,  tender  carrots,  red  beet 
pickles  for  an  appetizer,  do  you  wonder 
that  my  overalls  sometimes  feel  a  little 
tight?  We  still  have  in  prospect  those 
warm,  hazy  days  of  Indian  Summer. 
There  is  something  of  beauty  in  those 
long  rows  of  corn  shocks  marching  so 
bravely  across  the  long  fields.  They 
speak  of  fulfillment,  of  reward  for  days 
of  toil  in  Summer  heat,  of  rustling  fodder 
in  the  warm  cow  barns,  of  big  yellow  ears 
in  the  crib,  which  means  fresh  eggs  on 
Winter  mornings.  There  is  too  a  fascina¬ 
tion  about  digging  potatoes  by  hand,  as 
you  never  know  what  will  turn  up  i  rom 
the  hill. 

Springtime  is  all  right  but  its  beauty 
is  spoiled  by  anxious  thoughts  of  the 
many  jobs  to  be  done,  while  Fall  brings 
no  such  hurry  and  bustle,  but  does  bring 
leisure  to  really  enjoy  gathering  the  crops. 
The  necessity  for  storing  great  quantities 
of  food  no  longer  exists,  but  the  primitive 
urge  still  stirs  the  mind  to  real  enjoy¬ 
ment  over  full  bins  and  cribs.  It  is  yet 
too  early  to  gather  in  all  crops,  but  the 
cellar  is  taking  on  a  pleasing  look,  with 
fruit  cans  and  jelly  glasses  flanking  an 
assortment  of  pickles  and  relishes,  there 
is  some  secret  of  catsup  manufacture 
which  is  guarded  so  well  that  the  house¬ 
wife  has  never  discovered  it.  At  least  1 
never  saw  nor  ate  any  homemade  catsup 
which  either  looked  or  tasted  like  that 
from  the  grocer’s  shelf.  My  mother  and 
now  mv  ivife  puts  up  a  brand  of  canned 
corn  and  canned  tomatoes  which  should 
make  the  commercial  eanner  green  with 
envy,  but  catsup  is  something  else.  Home- 
canned  fruits  too  generally  are  far  ahead 
of  the  commercial  product,  while  there  is 
no  comparison  between  homemade  and 
commercial  jellies,  as  the  home  product 
is  too  far  ahead,  but  in  catsup  and  pickles 
the  commercial  brands — well,  make  your 
own  comparison. 

Last  year  I  cut  nearly  700  shocks  of 
corn  for  a  neighbor,  but  this  year  my 
own  field  will  give  me  plenty  of  that 
exercise.  Michigan  cornfields  are  too  small 


for  investment  in  corn  pickers,  so  we 
stick  to  hand  cutting,  althought  a  few 
men  have  harvesters  which  cut  and  bind 
the  corn.  Handling  those  bundles  is  al¬ 
most  as  much  work  as  cutting  by  hand. 
West  of  the  Mississippi  they  use  a  long, 
straight  knife,  but  here  we  use  the  angled 
cutter,  and  cut  much  lower  that  they  do. 
I  was  always  afraid  of  those  wicked-look¬ 
ing  corn  knives,  and  often  wondered  how 
those  men  used  them  without  slashing 
their  legs,  but  never  heard  of  a  man  cut 
ting  his  legs  while  cutting  corn.  That 
Western  corn  with  the  stalks  so  tall  the 
ears  fell  over  my  shoulder  made  hard  cut¬ 
ting,  and  they  made  their  shocks  16  hills 
square  instead  of  the  eight  hills  square  of 
Michigan,  which  was  four  times  as  large 
and  made  the  shocks  resemble  haystacks. 
That  was  once  w’hen  the  other  fellow’s 
job  did  not  look  easier.  But  I  must  get 
at  my  plowing  again,  with  the  ground  dry 
as  bones,  and  the  wind  whipping  the  dust 
until  I  can  hardly  see  the  berry  rows.  It 
is  hard  work,  but  work  is  fun  if  you  feel 
that  way.  R.  b.  r. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 

Sept.  24. — Heavy  rains  came  in  time  to 
save  some  of  the  crops,  but  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  killing  frost;  the  temperature 
falling  to  about  29  degrees  over  a  large 
part  of  this  section,  so  that  only  the  most 
favored  localities  escaped. 


Stark,  Trumbull  and  Mahoning  counties 
were  hard  hit  according  to  reports.  Toma¬ 
toes  jumped  in  price  from  three  baskets 
for  $1  to  75  cents  and  $1  per  basket. 

It  was  estimated  before  the  frost  that 
the  2,500  acres  of  potatoes  in  Mahoning 
County  would  average  only  about  100 
bushels  per  acre.  The  frost  has  probably 
cut  down  even  that  low  average. 

The  poorest  oat  crop  in  years  is  report¬ 
ed  ;  the  yield  will  run  about  40  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Apple  crop  estimated  about 
25  per  cent. 

A  trip  of  over  100  miles  disclosed 
fields  of  cabbage,  many  acres  in  extent, 
in  which  it  appeared  that  few  heads,  if 
any,  will  reach  marketable  size. 

Peaches  are  selling  at  from  $2.50  to 
$3.50  per  bushel  in  the  stores;  eggs 
about  52  cents  and  due  for  a  raise.  There 
is  also  some  talk  of  advancing  the  price 
of  milk  in  Youngstown.  The  present  price 
is  13  cents  a  quart. 

Many  farmers  got  busy  cutting  corn, 
right  after  the  frost,  as  most  of  it  will 
have  to  be  used  for  silage,  being  almost 
a  total  loss  for  grain.  F.  S.  W. 

Mineral  Iiidge,  O. 


Wheat  Growing  in  Western 
Canada 

Though  Canada  stands  now  as  the  chief 
exporting  wheat  country  of  the  world,  it 
is  not  so  very  long  since  the  first  ship¬ 
ment  was  exported  to  Europe.  The  Red 
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River  settlers  made  their  first  shipment 
to  Europe  from  Manitoba,  in  1877,  and 
the  first  trainload  of  wheat  left  Portage 
La  Prairie,  for  Montreal,  so  late  as  1885. 

The  history  of  wheat  growing  in  Can¬ 
ada  goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
French  regime.  Pourtineourt  says :  “It 
grew  under  the  snow.”  The  first  wheat 
mill  was  built  in  1606,  at  Port  Royal. 
Roberval  seems  to  have  brought  wheat  to 
Canada  in  1542.  Champlain  planted  both 
wheat  and  rye  at  Quebec  in  1608,  and  in 
1616  he  took  samples  of  wheat,  Indian 
corn  and  other  agricultural  products  to 
France  as  evidence  of  the  productivity  of 
the  soil.  The  history  of  wheat  growing  in 
Western  Canada  goes  back  to  1733  when 
Le  Verend.vre  sowed  it  at  Fort  St. 
Charles  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  There 
is  evidence  in  the  narratives  of  the  fur 
traders  that  it  was  also  grown  around 
some  of  the  forts  on  the  Saskatchewan 
and  elsewhere  early  in  the  next  century. 
The  Red  River  settlers  as  stated  raised 
their  first  crop  in  1813,  but  it.  was  64 
years  later  before  they  made  the  first 
shipment  to  Europe.  Lack  of  transporta¬ 
tion  was,  of  course,  the  cause. 

J.  A.  MC  DONALD. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


WHY  TRACTOR  OWNERS  USE 
SOCONY  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  plus  ETHYL 


T 


TIE  conditions  under  which  tractors  are  operated 
make  their  engines  carbon  very  quickly. 


These  deposits  sometimes  so  raise,  the  temperature 
and  compression  of  the  engine  that  "knocking”  devel¬ 
ops,  power  is  lost,  and  you  have  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  cleaning  out  the  cylinders — not  to  mention 
the  time  lost  during  the  tilling  season. 

Now  with  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl, 
carbon  deposits  become  a  benefit.  For  Socony 
Special  plus  Ethyl  is  a  knockless  fuel.  It  burns  evenly 


under  all  conditions.  Consequently  the  extra  pres¬ 
sure  created  by  the  deposits  is  transformed  into 
added  power. 

With  Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl  your  tractor  can 
drag  more  plows  or  other  agricultural  implements 
— which  means  more  land  cultivated  at  lower  cost. 

Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl  makes  gasoline  engines 
of  all  kinds  perform  more  efficiently.  Use  it  for  your 
tractor,  for  your  truck,  for  your  passenger  car.  The 
first  tankful  will  convince  you  of  its  superior  quality. 


SOCONY 

Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  Eureka  Harness  Oil  Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil 

Socony  Household  Oil  Socony  Turex  Oil  (For  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines) 

Mica  Axle  Grease  Socony  Disinfectant  Socony  Motor  Oil  Socony  Gasoline  &  Special  Gasoline 
Socony  990A-Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  Y  O  R  R 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Toil  on  Farm 

Got  him  No  where 


Work  with 
FULLER 
brought  him 

Financial  Independence 

MOST  hoys  are  still  in  school  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  But  D.  E.  Paseur  was 
doing  a  “man’s  work  ’’  on  his  father’s  farm 
in  the  mountains  of  northern  Alabama. 

He  longed  to  get  into  the  outside  world 
where  ambition,  intelligence,  and  industry 
bring  their  just  reward. 

He  read  a  Fuller  Brush  advertisement  in 
a  magazine  and  wrote  to  the  Birmingham 
branch  office  for  an  appointment  with  the 
manager.  The  result  was  a  job  in  the  Fuller 
sales  organization. 

Paseur  was  young  and  progress,  at  first, 
was  not  spectacular,  but  it  was  steady.  He 
worked  forty-five  to  fifty  hours  a  week  and  he 
made  a  good  living.  He  found  time  and  money 
to  spend  in  study  and  personal  improvement. 

This  ex-farm  hand  has  just  completed  five 
years’  service  with  The  Fuller  Brush  Com¬ 
pany.  He  now  has  money  invested  in  stocks, 
a  tidy  bank  account,  a  car,  and  owns  his  home. 

You  don’t  need  previous  training  to  work 
with  Fuller.  Honesty  and  ambition  are  the 
only  necessary  qualifications.  And  you  can 
work  right  in  your  own  community. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  this 
real  opportunity,  just  fill  out  the  coupon. 


Fuller  Brush  Company,  Dept.  L,  3582  Main  St. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

GENTLEMEN:  I  am  interested  in  knowing  how  I  can  make 
money  with  your  company. 

Name  _ _ 


Post  Office. 


State. 


At  Last ! 
a 


Fastest, 

cheapest,  easiest  way  to  clear  land 

Hercules  New  Tractor-Drive 
Stump  Puller  fits  all  Tractors 
easily  as  plow — no  belts,  sprockets 
or  drive  chains.  Complete  outfit 
light  and  compact. 

One  man  operates  both  puller 
and  tractor  from  scat..  Stumps 
come  out  in  a  jiffy.  No  driving 
over  pull  rope.  New  MULTI¬ 
POWER  Automatic  Clutch — 
works  automatically  on  both  for¬ 
ward  and  reverse  action — cuts 
costs  on  clearing,  and  doubles prof- 
tts  in  doing  same  work  forothers. 


10%  Down 
Easy  Terms 
Easy  Terms  on 
Monthly  Pay¬ 
ments.  3  Year 
Guarantee  on  all 
Castings.  Also 
Hand  and  Horse 
Power  Stump 
Pullers— the  fast¬ 
est  for  30  Years . 


Wfifp  Let  us  show  you  the  money-sav- 
vy  me  ing.money-makingfacts. Writeto- 
day  for  Big  FREE  Bookand  f  ull  particulars. 

HERCULES  MFG,  CO. 

2530.29th  Street  -  Centerville,  Iowa 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

F  FNICITM/^  Good  Sections — 1600  to  1900  Ibi. 

Vj  Southern  Western — 1200  to  1400  Ibi. 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox. coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hog.  rabbit,  etc. .place  In  animal's 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factory 
price.  Write  for  Booklet  Agents 
wanted.  Ballot  Trap  M fg.  Co 
1446  W.  116th  St.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


■IDES,  WOOL  AND.  FOKS  wanted  in 
-  any  quantity.  Write  for  dependable  prices. 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Slice.  Keystone  Hide  Co  LANCASTER,  PA. 

This  Man  Is  Looking  Ahead 

— he  has  figured  out  how 
much  he’s  earned  in  the 
past  few  years — and  how 
much  lie  has  saved  in  the 
bank — he's  ready  with  cash 
ahead  for  opportunities  or 
emergencies. 

He  earns  $35  a  week 
— and  saves  at  least 
$3.50  each  week. 
At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  has  saved 
$364  and  has 
earned  $16.36  in 
interest. 

If  YOU  haven’t  saved  some  of  your  earnings,  start 
— $1  will  open  an  account,  and  earn  interest. 

Sk  1/  fYf  Dividend  Paid  Chartered  1868 
'  A  /  2  /0  Since  1919  Assets  over 

Compounded  Quarterly  $38,000,000.00 
^ —  Mail  this  slip  today  . » - » » » 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
World.” 


Name  . . 

Addresa  . . . 

City  . . 


•  «  •  «  •  •  •  « 
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i  a  am  a  m  a  ara  a  a  a  a  a  a  ft 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — One  woman  was  killed, 
another  suffered  a  fractured  skull  and  the 
three  young  children  of  the  dead  woman 
sustained  lesser  injuries  in  Brooklyn, 
Sept.  26.  when  an  automobile  driven  by 
a  schoolboy  who  had  played  hookey  and 
wanted  to  make  the  afternoon  adventur¬ 
ous  got  out  of  the  driver’s  control,  jumped 
the  curb  and  tore  along  the  sidewalk  for 
40  feet  in  Coney  Island  Avenue.  Joseph 
Cagino,  16,  driver  of  the  car,  maintained 
lie  was  going  only  35  miles  an  hour  at  the 
time  of  tlie  accident,  but  police  who  wit¬ 
nessed  it  put  his  speed  at  nearer  60  miles 
an  hour.  lie  was  held  by  the  police 
charged  with  homicide. 

More  than  $1,000,000  was  paid  out  of 
Union  City,  N.  J.,  funds  on  vouchers 
which  had  not.  been  sworn  to  by  those  re¬ 
ceiving  the  money,  Harry  Braverman, 
auditor  for  the  Supreme  Court  Commis¬ 
sion  investigating  alleged  municipal  cor¬ 
ruption  in  Union  City,  testified  Sept.  26. 
The  issuance  of  vouchers  which  are  not 
sworn  to  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $1,000 
and  a  sentence  of  three  years  in  prison. 

An  armless  woman  who  became  a  flyer 
a  year  ago  despite  warnings  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department,  fell  to  her  deatli  at 
Abilene,  Tex.,  Sept.  27,  in  an  unlicensed 
airplane.  The  plane,  piloted  by  Miss 
Josephine  Callaghan,  wealthy  rancher  of 
Encino,  Cal.,  who  used  a  shoulder  high 
control  stick  which  she  manipulated  with 
her  stub  arms,  got  out  of  control  at  an 
altitude  of  several  thousand  feet  and 
crashed  in  a  cotton  field. 

Tiie  police  of  the  border  cities  are 
searching  for  an  unidentified  man  who 
stole  an  airplane  from  a  field  near  River¬ 
side,  Out.,  Sept.  27.  and  stunted  with  it 
for  nearly  an  hour  before  lie  crashed  into 
a  rutted  pasture  less  than  500  yards  from 
where  lie  took  off.  The  wrecked  plane, 
nose  buried  in  the  earth,  was  surrounded 
by  witnesses  less  than  five  minutes  after 
it  came  down,  but  the  pilot  had  disap¬ 
peared.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
pilot  fell  into  the  Detroit  River,  as  the 
plane  landed  only  about  200  yards  from 
the  bank. 

Six  children,  ranging  in  age  from  two 
to  eight  years,  were  burned  to  death  Sept. 
27  when  tire  destroyed  the  farm  home  of 
Llellyn  Munsey  in  West  Danforth,  Me. 
The  father  had  gone  to  a  near-by  farm  to 
pick  potatoes.  Mrs.  Munsey,  after  light¬ 
ing  the  kitchen  stove,  went  to  work  at  a 
neighboring  house  and  the  children  were  , 
left  alone.  Flames  suddenly  breaking 
from  the  wooden  house  were  noticed  by 
neighbors  but  it  was  impossible  to  save 
the  children. 

Three  men  and  a  woman,  among  them 
Ilarri  Emery,  nationally  known  flyer, 
were  killed  at  Kane,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  when 
a  plan  piloted  by  Emery  fell  into  a  pas¬ 
ture.  The  others  killed  were  Leon 
Emery,  liis  brother;  Miss  Ella  Davis,  and 
Ellis  Michaels,  mechanic.  All  lived  in 
Bradford.  The  party  was  flying  from  an 
air  circus  at  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  to  Brad¬ 
ford. 

Two  men  were  killed  and  three  others 
were  injured  Sept.  29  on  the  State  high¬ 
way  near  North  Branch,  N.  .T.,  when  an 
automobile  driven  by  Joseph  Weber  of 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  plowed  into  a  group 
of  10  men  clustered  about  a  disabled  au¬ 
tomobile  at  the  side  of  the  road.  The  two 
men  killed  were  Michael  Hamburger,  34 
years  old,  of  610  Howard  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
and  Isaac  Yass,  29,  of  9  Hester  St.,  New 
York.  The  car  carrying  the  two  men  who 
were  killed  had  stopped  at  the  side  of  the 
road  because  of  a  flat  tire.  Another  car, 
containing  several  men,  drew  up  and 
stopped,  and  the  occupants  of  both  were 
discussing  changing  tires  when  Weber’s 
machine  sideswiperl  one  of  the  stopped 
cars  and  swung  around  into  the  group  of 
men. 

Four  separate  investigations  were  un¬ 
der  way  at  Westfield.  N.  J.,  Sept.  29  into 
the  killing  of  live  Rahway  high  school 
students,  when  the  Buffalo  Express  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  crashed  into 
an  automobile  at  an  unguarded  crossing. 
One  of  the  investigations  is  being  made  by 
the  Union  County  prosecutor’s  office,  an¬ 
other  by  the  railroad  officials,  a  third  by 
the  Westfield  police  and  the  fourth  by 
the  State  police. 

A  71-story  building,  925  feet  high,  will 
be  erected  on  the  block  bounded  by  Wil¬ 
liam,  Beaver  and  Hanover  Streets,  New 
York,  by  the  City  Bank-Farmers  Trust 
Company,  an  affiliate  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  it  was  announced  Oct.  1. 
Temporarily,  at  least,  it  will  reign  over 
lower  Manhattan’s  everchanging  skyline 
as  the  tallest  building  in  the  world.  The 
cost  was  not  made  public. 

The  Lakeshore  Athletic  Club,  in  the 
heart  of  Chicago’s  gold  coast,  on  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  was  the  target  Oct.  1  of  a 
dynamite  bomb  which  exploded  with  a 
terrific  detonation,  blowing  out  a  large 
window  and  part  of  the  wall,  and  landed 
in  the  swimming  pool  of  the  club,  one 
story  below  the  street.  Police  suspect 
the  bombing  may  have  been  the  result  of 
animosity  between  several  cab  companies 
who  have  been  fighting  for  the  privilege 
of  serving  the  club. 

Policemen  at  Boston  searching  for  the 
slayers  of  Samuel  Reinstein,  New  York 
racketeer  Oct.  1  took  into  custody  Carl 
Forman  of  New  York,  who  they  said,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  was  sought  for  implication 
in  the  theft  of  more  than  $500,000  in 
bonds  from  a  messenger  boy  in  New  York 
Sept.  20. 


“So  you  got  a  big  line  for  smashing  up 
some  one’s  car?  I  thought  you  said  you 
had  a  friend  at  court  who  would  fix 
things  for  you?”  “Just  my  luck.  He 
was  the  fellow  I  ran  into.” — Judge. 


Look  at  These 
Two  Men! 


You  may  Learn  Something 

Valuable  from  this  Cartoon 


dumped 
the  door 


NE  of  these  men  looks  TIRED 
OUT.  He  IS.  When  he  goes 
home,  his  wife  and  children 
will  think  someone  has 
a  load  of  soggy  potatoes  in 


The  OTHER  is  still  fresh  and  keen. 
He  will  stride  into  his  home  still  alive 
and  active  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 

What  is  the  DIFFERENCE  be¬ 
tween  these  two  farmers? 


Look  at  their  FEET.  There  you  will 
find  the  answer. 


The  fagged-out  man  has  worn  a  pair 
of  stiff,  heavy,  inferior  boots  all  day. 
It’s  the  same  kind  he  wore  TEN 
YEARS  ago. 


27  Reasons  for  Comfort 


on  the  HEAD  than  an  extra  ounce  on 
the  FEET”. 

But  look!  The  fresher  man  is  talking 
to  the  worn-out  one.  Listen  to  what 
he  says: 

“Look  at  your  auto  tires,”  he  is  say¬ 
ing.  “Ten  years  ago  you  were  lucky 
to  get  FOUR  THOUSAND  miles  out 
of  a  tire.  Now  a  good  tire  may  go 
TWENTY  thousand  miles.  And  yet 
the  average  tire  is  LIGHTER  today 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

“Why?  The  research  laboratories  of 
the  Goodrich  Rubber  Company  know 
the  secret.  They  have  learned  how  to 
make  LIGHTER,  TOUGHER  tires— 
and  footwear.  More  wear  from  LESS 
WEIGHT.  Now  their  boots  are  ALL 
SOLID  COMFORT.” 

A  Sound  Conclusion 


The  other  one  is  wearing  a  pair  of 
MODERN  boots  made  by  Goodrich. 
They  are  easier  on  his  feet.  They  are 
better  balanced.  Each  boot  contains 
27  DIFFERENT  kinds  of  rubber  com¬ 
pounds  and  rubberized  fabrics.  Some 
are  used  because  they  give 
FLEXIBILITY.  Others 
because  they  stand  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  WEAR  better 
than  any  other. 

Each  compound  or  fab¬ 
ric  is  as  LIGHT  as  it  can 
be  and  still  give  the  kind 
of  SERVICE  your  foot 
expects  of  it.  And  you 
know  the  Indians  used  to 
say  “Better  an  extra  pound 


The  PROGRESSIVE  farmer  is  right. 
GOODRICH  has  improved  the  making 
of  boots,  galoshes  and  rubbers  as  much 
in  the  past  10  years  as  the  making  of 
tires.  You  can  PROVE  it  yourself. 
Buy  GOODRICH  Boots  the  next  time. 

Let  those  27  different  com¬ 
pounds  and  fabrics  work 
for  the  COMFORT  of  your 
feet  and  the  LONG  LIFE 
of  your  boots! 

The  B.  F.  GOODRICH 
Rubber  Co.,  Est.  1870, 
Akron,  Ohio.  Pacific  Good¬ 
rich  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  California.  In  Canada : 
Canadian  Goodrich  Co., 
Kitchener,  Ontario. 


Goodrich  4-buckle  galosh. 
Light  and  tough— like 
Goodrich  Boots 


^Goodrich 

Rubber  Footwear  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  s  ubscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
tlie  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  A  RECENT  newspaper  statement  Henry  Ford 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  women’s  place  is  in  the 
home,  and  that  they  are  not  suited  for  industrial 
life ;  that  generally  speaking,  even  at  home  they 
don't  want  to  make  decisions.  He  supposes  “it  is 
harder  for  women  to  make  decisions  in  daily  life  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  experience  to  make  decisions,  and 
they  haven’t  the  experience.”  We  have  just  been 
reading  a  letter  from  one  of  our  correspondents  who 
says : 

We  have  two  acres  and  friend  husband  works  in  town. 

I  keep  a  cow,  raise  chickens,  raise  a  large  garden  and 
loads  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  can  around  400  quarts 
of  produce  each  year. 

I  board  one  or  two  babies  for  the  county,  have  one 
adopted  girl  now  eight  years  of  age,  and  raise  canaries 
for  sale,  so  I’m  sure  The  It.  N.-Y.  was  made  for  just 
such  happy,  busy  bodies  as  myself. 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  is  not  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  millionaire,  but  we  think  her  decisions  are 
probably  just  and  sensible,  and  prompt  enough  to  re¬ 
fute  Mr.  Ford’s  rather  sweeping  statements.  Her 
experience  is  not  with  machines,  but  with  living 
things.  A  woman  -who  boards  babies  and  brings  up 
an  adopted  child  may,  even  now,  be  forming  the 
character  of  one  whose  future  will  change  the  course 
of  human  destiny. 

* 

MAINE’S  leading  industries  are  growing.  As 
represented  in  the  State’s  building  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.,  they  made 
a  strong  impression  on  thousands  of  people  who  re¬ 
cently  attended  that  show.  We  noted,  among  other 
interesting  displays,  the  special  type  of  fish  weir 
with  which  tidewater  herring  are  taken  for  Maine’s 
sardine  industry.  The  herring  is*  the  sardine  of  the 
tin  can.  The  harvests  of  the  Maine  weirs  are  packed 
under  the  State’s  supervision,  and  sold  in  every 
State,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  North  and  South 
Africa.  Fishermen  on  the  Maine  coast  take  over 
12,000,000  lobsters  annually.  Maine  leads  all  States 
in  its  acre  yield  of  sweet  corn,  and  this  product,  in 
tins,  is  sold  in  every  State  and  in  12  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Maine’s  blueberries  constitute  two-thirds  of 
the  total  domestic  pack.  Maine’s  apple  jelly  is  wide¬ 
ly  and  favorably  known.  So  also  is  its  mohair  up¬ 
holstery.  Its  present  and  potential  facilities  for  the 
production  of  electric  energy  augur  well  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  industries  in  Maine’s  small  com¬ 
munity  centers.  The  State’s  forest  resources  con¬ 
tribute  abundantly  to  its  income.  Its  potato  crop 
and  the  big  draft  horses  that  are  used  in  producing 
the  bulk  of  it  are  nationally  famous.  The  exhibit 
in  the  Maine  building  illustrated  the  range  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  State’s  field,  garden,  orchard  and  shore 
products  in  attractive  packages.  What  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  it  indicated  the  energy,  initiative  and  self- 
reliance  of  the  good  old  Pine  Tree  State’s  rural  and 
urban  people,  who  are  developing  their  resources  in 
relation  to  a  new  age. 

* 

THE  well-bred,  well-fed  young  steer — commonly 
called  “baby”  beef— ^ “commands  the  highest  mar¬ 
ket  price,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  the  most  profitable  to 
the  producer.  At  all  leading  markets  the  bulk  of 
beef  cattle  receipts  consists  of  much  younger  stock 
than  was  marketed  25  years  ago.  Cattle  three  to 
six  years  old  used  to  be  the  rule ;  now  they  are  the 
exception.  Beef  production  is  largely  on  a  young 
cattle  basis.  Long-yearling  and  two-year-old  steers 
will  continue  to  be  raised  or  bought  by  many  farm¬ 
ers  for  the  purpose  of  converting  their  coarse  rough- 
age  into  a  marketable  product,  but  the  decided  and 
increasing  trend  in  beef-making  is  toward  steers 
weighing  950  to  1.000  lbs.  at  12  to  16  months  of  age. 
At  the  recent  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Spring- 
field.  Mass.,  about  100  Aberdeen-Angus,  Hereford, 
Shorthorn  and  Devon  bullocks  of  these  weights  and 
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ages  were  shown  by  eastern  beef-makers.  Most  of 
the  exhibitors  were  boys  who  belong  to  baby  beef 
clubs  in  several  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  counties.  The  work  of  these  and  other  boys 
in  beef  clubs  is  changing  the  beef-making  practice 
of  the  East.  They  are  doing  good  work  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Youth  is  laying  the  foundation  for  an  east¬ 
ern  beef  cattle  industry  that  will  hold  its  own 
against  western  competition.  An  improved  and 
broadened  animal  industry  in  the  East  will  increase 
the  value  of  agricultural  lands  in  this  area. 

* 

THE  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
at  East  Lansing,  has  a  106-page  bulletin,  “De¬ 
fective  Graft  Unions  in  the  Apple  and  Pear.”  This 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  although  technical. 
One  of  the  things  this  accomplishes  is  to  disprove  the 
idea  that  swellings  at  graft  unions  are  a  sign,  or  else 
the  cause,  of  what  is  called  “uncongeniality”  be¬ 
tween  stock  and  scion,  for  in  the  most  uncongenial 
union  found,  the  swelling  was  the  least.  The  size  of 
these  swellings  corresponds  with  the  growth  made  by 
the  scion  and  where  food  and  water  conduction  be¬ 
tween  the  stock  and  scion  was  the  best,  as  the 
growth  showed,  the  swelling  was  the  greatest.  In 
other  words,  the  fact  that  the  union  does  not  swell 
is  not  a  sign  that  stock  and  scion  are  suited  to  each 
ether,  but  rather  an  indication  that  the  contrary 
situation  exists.  The  above  is  opposite  the  old  idea 
about  graft  unions. 

* 

NEW  York  State  has  been  celebrating  with  pag¬ 
eant  and  speeches  the  150th  anniversary  of  a 
military  expedition  too  little  known  to  the  genera¬ 
tions  that  have  profited  by  what  it  accomplished. 
General  John  Sullivan  led  an  expedition  of  punish¬ 
ment  into  the  wilderness  of  what  is  now  Central  New 
York  and  made  that  section  safe  for  settlement.  In 
1779,  as  the  Revolution  was  entering  its  closing 
-years,  it  became  evident  to  General  Washington  that 
military  protection  must  be  given  New  York’s  west¬ 
ern  frontier.  Men  kept  there  by  Indian  onslaughts 
were  needed  elsewhere  and  surplus  Indian  stores 
helped  to  supply  the  British  foe.  Western  settle¬ 
ments  were  in  constant  danger  of  attacks  by  savages. 
Cherry  Valley  and  Wyoming  stand  out  in  colonial 
history  as  awful  instances  of  Indian  bloodthirsti¬ 
ness,  though  history  records  contests  between  rival 
factions  of  settlers  who  claimed  coveted  locations 
upon  the  edge  of  a  continent  whose  expanse  they 
could  not  know.  These  contests  showed  that  even 
white  men  were  capable  of  turning  against  each 
other  and  emulating  the  Indians  in  barbaric  de¬ 
struction  of  lives  and  property.  To  those  who  read 
the  story  of  the  Sullivan  expedition,  the  question 
will  come  why  such  an  army  to  attack  scattered  In¬ 
dian  villages  and  a  foe  incapable  of  meeting  white 
men  upon  anything  like  even  terms?  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered.  however,  that  this  army  was  about  to 
invade  unknown  territory,  whose  perils  were  to  be 
discovered  only  as  they  were  met.  Actual  conflict 
between  the  invaders  and  the  defenders  of  the 
ground  was  scant.  The  Indians  and  their  few 
British  allies  realized  after  the  first  stand  in  battle 
that  they  were  helpless  in  the  face  of  superior  num¬ 
bers  and  the  white  man’s  arms.  Their  only  safety 
lay  in  flight,  and  they  fled,  leaving  villages,  orchards 
and  ripening  crops  to  the  oncoming  foe.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  these  seems,  from  the  accounts  of  those 
who  took  part  in  it,  to  have  been  thorough  and, 
while  Indian  raids  upon  frontier  settlements  and 
lone  cabins  were  not  put  an  end  to,  they  were  less¬ 
ened  in  numbers  and  ferocity. 

* 

SOME  land-owners  in  several  Eastern  States  re¬ 
cently  expressed  the  view  that  it  has  been  a 
waste  of  their  time  and  money  to  plant  fruit  trees 
along  paved  roads  bordering  their  farms.  Fifteen 
years  ago  one  man  planted  several  hundred  pine 
seedlings  on  his  roadside  land.  Many  of  these  last 
Fall  were  cut  and  removed  by  Christmas  tree  deal¬ 
ers  and  others.  Apple,  peach,  pear,  cherry  and  plum 
trees  planted  in  similarly  exposed  places,  it  was 
said,  had  been  damaged  and  practically  ruined  by 
thoughtless  people  who  took  the  fruit.  A  small  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  apparently  cannot  appreciate  road¬ 
side  fruit,  ornamental  trees  and  flowers  as  public 
gifts  without  destroying  them.  Roadside  beauty, 
however,  is  a  good  investment  by  those  who  have 
the  time  and  means  to  make  it.  We  hope  that  they 
do  not  lose  interest  in  it  as  a  public  good.  It  is  not 
wise,  however,  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  fence-rows 
along  main  roads,  and  invite  the  public  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  the  fruit.  It  is  difficult  to  protect  such 
trees,  inside  of  fences,  from  prowlers  and  other  un¬ 
invited  guests.  Trees  of  this  class,  moreover,  usual¬ 
ly  will  reward  much  better  conditions  and  care  than 
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they  would  have  if  set  out  along  highways  for  the 
public's  benefit.  Land-owners  can  do  much  to  beau¬ 
tify  the  landscape  contiguous  to  public  roads  without 
tempting  vandals  to  break  down  fruit  trees.  Beauty 
in  forms  that  people  cannot  eat  or  sell  can  be 
planted  and  grown  in  these  places.  The  vast  majority 
of  travelers  will  appreciate  it,  and  the  next  genera¬ 
tions  will  be  the  better  at  heart  because  of  it. 

* 

WE  HAVE  before  us  an  apple  showing  the 
Brooks  spot  disease  pictured  and  described  on 
our  first  reading  page  this  week.  The  spots  are  only 
skin  deep,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  spoiling 
the  apple’s  appearance,  and  cutting  from  50  to  75 
per  cent  from  its  possible  selling  price.  Fortunately 
this  disease  appears  to  be  subject  to  control  with 
fungicidal  spray — weak  Bordeaux.  The  stations  are 
working  at  it  as  they  did  with  apple  scab,  and  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  just  as  definite  spraying  in¬ 
formation  regarding  it  will  be  available  in  time. 

* 

MARYLAND  has  a  new  law  for  the  protection  of 
grocers  against  bad  debts  by  garnishment  of 
a  percentage  of  the  debtor’s  income.  Two  cases  re¬ 
cently  tried  at  Baltimore  under  this  law  resulted  in 
verdict  for  the  plaintiffs.  Employers  of  those  owing 
the  bills  were  ordered  to  pay  10  per  cent  of  the  sal¬ 
ary  until  the  bill  and  court  charges  were  settled.  Ex¬ 
pense  of  these  actions  was  light,  court  costs  being 
kept  under  $10,  much  less  than  the  expense  of  a 
suit,  which  might  result  in  an  uncollectable  judg¬ 
ment. 

* 

T  IS  not  generally  known  that  our  national  for¬ 
ests  provide  considerable  revenue  to  a  number  of 
States.  The  government  cares  for  these  forests, 
sells  timber  and  grazing  rights  in  them,  and  allots 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  receipts  to  the  States,  to 
be  used  for  schools  and  roads.  These  sums  are  not 
gifts  from  the  government,  but  payment  to  the  States 
of  the  approximate  amount  in  taxes  they  would 
get  if  the  forests  were  privately  owned.  This  year 
30  States  get  $1,605,882.65  from  this  source.  The 
largerst  sum  goes  to  California,  $356,606.10.  Others 
receiving  over  $100,000  are :  Oregon,  $265,025.97 ; 
Washington,  $167,779.28;  Idaho,  $156,928.12;  Ari¬ 
zona,  $133,049.37;  Colorado,  $124,715.29.  Two  New 
England  States  are  in  this  list :  New  Hampshire, 
$19,532.11,  and  Maine,  $1,416.10.  Pennsylvania  gets 
$1,012.22.  New  York  State  has  no  national  forest. 

* 

DEMAND  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  double  pay 
for  overtime  by  2,000  truck  drivers  promises 
to  cripple  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  in  New 
York  City,  and  inflict  heavy  losses  on  this  industry 
which  is  said  to  amount  to  $500,000,000  annually. 
The  demands  of  the  drivers  are  made  through  the 
Teamsters’  Union.  The  men  up  to  October  1  received 
from  about  $45  to  $50  a  week.  They  worked  nine 
hours  a  day.  The  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
and  extra  pay  for  overtime  is  resisted  by  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Truckmen’s  Association,  the  members  of 
which  own  the  trucks  and  conduct  the  carting  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  said  that  the  dispute  has  already  caused 
a  cancellation  of  carload  shipments  to  the  city  with 
loss  to  the  trade  and  to  producers.  These  drivers 
are  a  part  of  the  middleman  system,  and  are  con¬ 
tending  for  a  larger  share  of  the  70-cents-on-the-dol- 
lar  spread  between  producer  and  consumer.  Union 
labor  is  working  fast  to  an  eight-hour  day,  and  a 
higher  rate  for  extra  time.  Some  trades  are  limited 
to  a  five-day  week.  Do  an  eight-hour  day,  a  five- 
day  week  and  double  prices  for  overtime  production 
ever  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  American 
farmer? 


Brevities 

Wool  totaling  52,644,162  lbs.  went  into  manufacture 
during  August. 

Salt  harvest  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  California, 
is  expected  to  yield  100,000  tons  from  the  crystallizing 
ponds. 

New  financing  during  September  amounted  to  $723,- 
260,425;  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  $* r 
041,742,724. 

Rail  rates  on  wheat  for  export  have  been  reduced 
seven  cents  per  100  lbs.  from  Kansas  City  to  Gulf  ports, 
being  now  14.1  cents  per  bushel  to  Galveston. 

The  port  of  London,  England,  has  spent  $200,000,000 
in  the  past  20  yeai’s  to  modernize  its  harbor  facilities. 
It  can  now  accommodate  the  largest  liners  afloat  at 
Tilbury  Docks. 

Owners  of  rented  fax-ms  in  New  Jersey  are  paying 
an  average  of  47.8  per  cent  of  their  farm’s  net  income 
to  the  tax  collector,  according  to  a  report  just  completed 
for  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Tax  Committee  by  Proiessoi 
A.  G.  Waller,  economist  for  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  In  some  cases,  the  report  shows, 
as  much  as  51  per  cent  has  been  paid  for  taxes.  I  rot. 
Waller  also  summai-ized  the  increase  in  farm  taxes  per 
acre  from  1915  through  1927,  and  found  that  they  have 
neai-ly  tripled.  Taxes  averaged  82  cents  per  farm  acre 
in  1915,  as  compared  with  $2.38  in  1927, 
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The  Speculation  Craze 

ALL  Street  speculation  has  caught  and  so  far 
holds  the  imagination  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  In  New  York  especially  the  epidemic  is  acute. 
It  has  upset  the  calculations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  threatens  to  make  radical  changes  in 
some  of  our  financial  institutions.  Brokers  sell  the 
securities  on  small  margins  and  borrow  the  remain- 
cier — putting  the  stocks  or  bonds  up  as  collateral  se¬ 
curity.  These  are  known  as  call  loans  because  pay¬ 
ment  may  be  demanded  on  them  at  any  time.  The 
rate  of  interest  for  them  is  fixed  by  a  committee  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  These  loans  have  steadily  in¬ 
creased  in  volume  for  nearly  two  years.  During  the 
time  they  have  just  about  doubled.  The  report  for 
last  week  showed  a  new  high  record  of  $6,761,000,000 
loaned  to  brokers  and  dealers. 

The  increasing  use  of  money  and  credit  in  these 
speculations  disturbed  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
early  in  the  Summer.  Warnings  were  issued  and  the 
rediscount  rate  of  the  Federal  bank  was  advanced 
from  5  to  5%  per  cent.  The  interest  rate  on  call 
loans  went  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  but  the  volume  of 
loans  went  on  increasing.  August  1  the  reserve  rate 
was  increased  to  6  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  loans  goes  right  on.  The  board  was  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  new  high  record  in  the  figures  last 
week. 

This  movement  is  not  monopolized  by  professional 
speculators.  The  lure  of  it  has  caught  the  public. 
Money  is  being  taken  out  of  the  savings  banks  and 
the  vouchers  come  back  to  the  banks  endorsed  by 
Wall  Street  brokers.  The  savings  banks  are  meeting 
substantial  losses  from  month  to  month.  They  are 
no  longer  making  new  real  estate  loans,  but  are  de¬ 
manding  increased  rates  on  their  best  open  mort¬ 
gages.  The  business  banks  and  trust  companies 
now  have  savings  departments.  They  are  under  less 
restrictions  than  the  savings  banks,  and  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  patronize  the  speculative  craze  and  profit  by 
it.  It  is  a  competition  that  is  likely  to  drive  small 
savings  banks  out  of  business.  It  has  already 
modified  the  policies  of  all  of  them. 

A  new  form  of  security  has  helped  increase  the 
speculative  fever.  This  is  the  creation  of  a  large 
number  of  investment  trusts.  These  concerns  buy 
up  a  certain  volume  of  stocks,  put  them  in  trust  and 
sell  shares  in  the  “pool.”  While  prices  are  going  up 
they  can  operate  at  a  profit.  Buying  for  these 
“pools”  has  helped  increase  security  prices  because 
of  the  extra  demand  they  create,  but  this  does  not 
increase  the  dividend  on  the  stocks  and  the  higher 
the  price  paid  for  the  stock  the  lower  the  profit  must 
be  in  the  pool.  Prices  now  as  a  whole  are  believed 
to  be  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  income.  The  lure 
is  in  the  hope  of  still  higher  prices.  The  conditions 
rosonible  the  craze  for  I  lorida  land  speculation  of 
four  or  five  years  ago.  The  situation  is  disturbing 
international  as  well  as  domestic  credits.  Foreign 
money  has  been  sent  to  New  York  because  of  the 
high  interest  rate.  In  consecpience  the  Bank  of 
England  has  suffered  heavy  losses  in  gold  reserves, 
and  to  check  gold  shipments  the  Bank  of  England 
has  increased  its  interest  rate  to  6V£  Per  cent.  This 
is  expected  to  cause  English  money  now  in  New 
York  to  return  to  London,  and  actually  increasing 
the  tension  here.  Some  effects  of  it  have  already  been 
seen  in  the  stock  market. 

The  point  of  it  all  is  that  the  money  and  credit 
of  the  country  is  absorbed  in  this  speculative  trad¬ 
ing.  Legitimate  business  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain 
loans,  and  when  money  is  available  at  all  the  rate 
of  interest  and  cost  of  securing  it  is  high.  Dear 
money  means  cheap  products.  It  means  a  closing 
down  of  industry.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
every  dollar  of  debt  which  one  man  owes  to  another, 
because  when  pay  day  comes  the  dollar  is  harder  to 
get  than  it  was  when  the  debt  was  contracted.  The 
government  has  already  classified  this  speculation 
as  a  danger,  but  failed  in  its  mild  attempt  to  check  it. 


Butter  Storage  and  Winter  Milk 

Your  issue  this  week  indicates  o, 500. 000  lbs.  more  of 
butter  this  September  1  than  one  year  ago.  The  figures 
are  interesting,  but  what  do  they  indicate?  Are  we  to 
understand  that  there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase 
in  supply  of  Winter  milk  for  New  York  City,  or  that 
the  farmers  are  relaxing  their  efforts  to  make  Winter 
milk,  which  means  more  Summer  milk  for  increased 
butter  supply?  J.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

HE  extra  volume  of  butter  as  reported  is  not 
alarming.  It  would  scarcely  butter  more  than 
a  slice  of  bread  for  every  person  in  the  country  ;  aside 
from  the  imports  it  would  be  only  about  1  lb.  for 
every  3,000  lbs.  that  we  produce. 

As  a  result  of  mergers  and  combinations  by  milk 
buyers,  in  recent  years,  the  supply  of  milk  for  New 
York  City  is  now  largely  in  the  control  of  large 


powerful  corporations.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
supply  within  the  New  York  milk  shed,  but  also  to 
the  supply  which  could  come  from  any  enlargement 
of  the  New  York  field  of  supply.  These  corporations 
are  as  much,  or  more  interested,  in  the  manufacture 
of  by-products  as  they  are  in  the  distribution  of 
liquid  milk.  Cheap  milk  in  Summer  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  butter,  cheese,  condensed  and  powdered  milk 
and  ice  cream  contributes  largely  to  the  annual 
profits  of  these  concerns.  The  by-products  supple¬ 
ment  the  liquid  milk  supply  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  shortage,  and  sell  for  that  purpose  at  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  The  advertising  of  these  dealers  con¬ 
stantly  urges  housewives  to  substitute  these  by-prod¬ 
ucts  for  liquid  milk.  Their  organizations  include  the 
whole  country  and  extend  into  Canada.  If  the  price 
to  producers  for  Winter  months  were  increased  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  secure  a  full  supply  of  liquid  milk  for 
consumption,  these  by-products,  which  are  produced 
from  cheap  milk  in  the  flush  season,  would  not  be 
needed,  and  could  not  be  sold  at  the  profits  realized 
when  the  Winter  supply  is  short.  Cream  was  put  in 
cold  storage  during  the  flush  season  of  1928  for 
about  $15  a  can,  and  sold  during  the  short  season 
following  at  about  $30  a  can.  A  large  Summer  sur¬ 
plus  and  a  short  Winter  supply,  therefore,  mean 
good  profits  for  these  big  corporations  which  manu¬ 
facture  by-products  as  'well  as  distribute  liquid  milk. 
When  this  is  understood  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
big  concerns  persist  in  keeping  the  Winter  price  low 
enough  to  make  sure  of  a  short  Winter  supply. 

While  dairy  farmers  may  not  all  understand  the 
reasons  for  keeping  the  Winter  price  low,  they  do 
know  that  Winter  production  does  not  pay,  and  they 
are  for  the  most  part  deaf  to  appeals  for  more  milk 
to  be  produced  at  a  loss.  While  the  flush  season 
price  is  no  bonanza,  it  is  a  time  of  natural  produc¬ 
tion  and  green  pasture  costs  less  than  commercial 
feeds.  While  these  big  corporations  have  the  power 
to  make  prices,  they  naturally  fix  them  to  their  own 
advantage,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  policy  of  en¬ 
couraging  large  surpluses  in  the  flush  season  and 
scarcity  in  the  Winter  season  would  be  continued  as 
long  as  they  control  the  situation,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  policy  is  profitable  for  them. 


The  Federal  Farm  Board 

N  OCTOBER  1,  President  Hoover  issued  an 
executive  order  transferring  the  division  of 
co-operative  marketing  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.  The  action  was  taken,  the 
President  said,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  board. 
The  order  was  effective  October  1,  and  transferred 
the  co-operative  bureau,  its  personnel,  appropria¬ 
tions,  records  and  functions  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

Confirmation  of  the  appointment  of  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  before  the  Senate. 
Some  Senators  seem  to  be  impatient  that  the  board 
has  not  moved  faster  in  using  that  $500,000,000  to 
increase  the  price  of  crops,  especially  wheat.  The 
questions  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some  of  the 
Senators  desire  that  the  board  be  more  liberal  in 
the  use  of  the  money,  and  that  they  would  provide 
more  when  the  present  appropriation  is  used  up. 
Mr.  Wilson  thought  that  more  would  be  needed.  In 
a  statement  Chairman  Legge  said  that  the  board’s 
policy  is  to  leave  the  stabilizing  of  prices  to  the  co¬ 
operative  associations  through  stabilization  organi¬ 
zations,  and  that  loans  should  be  made  with  some 
discretion  as  to  the  safety  of  the  loans.  He  made  it 
plain  that  he  was  not  appealing  for  confirmation  and 
suggested  that  if  the  policy  did  not  suit  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  sent  home.  Mr.  Stone  was  questioned  about 
the  Burley  Tobacco  Co-operative  Association  of 
which  he  was  president.  This  was  one  of  the 
Sapiro  associations.  The  testimony  in  the  Sapiro- 
Ford  suit  was  that  the  tobacco  dealers  unloaded 
warehouses  on  the  association  at  high  prices.  Mr. 
Stone  said  that  he  had  paid  $165,000  for  one  of  the 
storehouses,  that  it  had  increased  in  value,  and  he 
received  $225,000  for  it,  and  the  difference  was  less 
than  the  increased  value.  The  growers  had  signed 
up  for  six  years.  A  sufficient  number  could  not  be 
induced  to  re-sign  for  another  period  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  liquidated. 

The  board  is  working  to  reduce  the  acreage  of 
wheat,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  price.  This 
policy  is  opposed  by  Governor  Reed  of  Kansas,  and 
some  others  in  wheat  producing  territory.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Senate  Chairman  Legge  reported  that  ap¬ 
plications  for  loans  amounted  to  $70,000,000  and 
$57,000,000  had  been  approved.  On  these  loans  $686,- 
600  had  been  advanced.  It  is  expected  that  the 
whole  board  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 


The  Suffolk  County  Fair 

The  77th  annual  Suffolk  County  Fair,  held  at  River- 
head,  Long  Island,  Sept.  24-28,  was  highly  successful. 
In  the  special  “women’s  building”  the  large  number  of 
entries  iu  embroidery,  fancy  work  and  sewing  were  a 
credit  to  the  women  of  the  county. 

The  Home  and  Farm  Bureaus  were  both  represented. 
In  the  former  the  principal  exhibits  were  hooked  rugs, 
millinery  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the 
Farm  Bureau  were  the  special  Grange  booth,  tables 
of  soil  acidity,  lime  tests  and  samples  of  fancy  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  Suffolk  County  Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health 
Association  had  a  tent  of  its  own.  Here  trained  nurses 
were  in  charge.  A  “health  village”  was  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures — two  miniature  houses,  one  a  “poor  health  house” 
with  improper  ventilation  and  a  list  of  foods  that  do  not 
contain  the  proper  nourishment,  and  the  other  a  “well 
house.”  Children  were  weighed  and  measured  for 
undernourishment. 

In  the  poultry  show  there  were  3,000  exhibits  of  fine 
fowl,  also  1,000  pigeons,  many  wild  and  tame  ducks, 
pheasants,  turkeys  and  geese.  There  was  a  fine  exhibit 
of  prize  cattle  and  goats. 

The  automobile  show  was  one  of  the  big  features  of 
the  fair,  the  leading  makes  of  pleasure  cars,  motor 
trucks  and  accessories  being  exhibited  in  a  mammoth 
building  and  big  tent.  There  was  a  good  line  of  motor 
farm  machinery. 

The  Boy  Scouts  had  a  field  day  on  Friday  with  cham¬ 
pionship  games  and  a  parade  that  extended  almost 
around  the  half-mile  track.  There  were  baseball  games, 
each  of  the  four  days ;  horse  trots  three  days,  and  au¬ 
tomobile  races  on  Saturday,  the  last  day.  There  were 
seven  numbers  of  high  class  outdoor  vaudeville  each  day, 
including  trained  horses  for  the  children  as  well  as 
grown-ups. 

Twenty-two  of  the  picked  men  of  the  State  con¬ 
stabulary  were  on  duty  and  efficiently  managed  the 
traffic. 

The  Nesconset  Community  Club  won  first  prize  for 
hooked  rugs.  Eastport  got  first  prize  for  best  Grange 
booth.  Orient  won  first  prize  of  a  silver  cup  for  best 
potatoes,  with  a  score  of  87  points  perfect.  Southold 
won  second  prizy  on  potatoes. 

The  weather  was  fine  during  the  entire  fair.  M.  i>.  y. 


From  Central  Steuben  County,  New  York 

A  light  shower  this  morning  (Sept.  7)  gave  us  hopes 
of  much  needed  relief  from  the  long  continued  drought, 
but  hot,  sticky  weather  today  makes  potato  blight  seem 
more  probable. 

Our  fodder  corn  is  not  half  as  large  as  last  year 
owing  to  wet  weather  this  Spring  followed  by  so  much 
lack  of  wet.  At  present  our  cows  are  eating  just  as 
much  as  at  any  time  last  Winter  except  the  noon  feed¬ 
ing. 

Some  time  ago  L.  B.  R.  wrote  of  his  wife  being  able 
to  find  so  many  four-leaf  clovers  while  he  could  not 
find  any.  He  seemed  to  think  the  women  more  lucky. 
It  is  not  always  so,  as  I  could  go  over  the  entire  farm 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  magnifying  glass  and  could 
not  find  one  and  the  other  half  of  the  firm  could  find 
them  going  from  house  to  barn.  One  day  while  drawing 
clover  out  of  the  orchard  he  found  25. 

A  piece  of  late  sown  peas  has  been  adding  variety 
to  our  menu,  also  over  20  quarts  more  to  the  Winter 
supply. 

Eggs  are  bringing  38c  at  local  stores,  but  should  go 
higher  to  keep  up  with  the  soaring  price  of  feed;  broil¬ 
ers  as  25c  per  lb.  live  weight;  potatoes,  $1.50  to  $2  per 
bushel. 

It  is  three  days  later.  A  good  rain  has  come,  un¬ 
rolling  corn  leaves  and  we  hope  helping  the  potatoes. 
Today  (Sept.  10)  a  terrible  wind  is  shaking  the  apples 
from  the  trees. 

Someone  tells  of  his  trouble  with  wild  morning-glory. 
Husband  says  a  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre  and  big  clover, 
will  subdue  it ;  also  sowing  the  piece  to  buckwheat  for 
two  or  three  seasons.  I  heard  of  a  man  who  fenced  a 
piece  badly  infested  and  put  three  lambs  into  it.  They 
killed  the  morning-glory.  mrs.  c.  w.  a. 


Around  Cayuga  Lake 

Sept.  18. — The  branches  of  the  old  lilac  tree  swish 
against  the  clapboards.  The  drive  in  a  miniature  river. 
Cayuga’s  farther  shore  is  entirely  obscured  by  a  gray 
mist.  The  water  is  gray  green  and  pounds  against  the 
rocks  in  white  fury.  Every  gust  of  the  south  wind 
sends  the.  rain  in  a  torrent  down  the  windows,  slapping 
yellow  willow  leaves  against  the  pane.  “Mac,”  the 
English  setter  puppy  leaves  muddy  tracks  on  the  lino¬ 
leum  and  pools  of  water  from  his  long  hair  and  plumed 
tail. 

At  5  :30  P.  M.  the  sky  in  the  west  becomes  pale  gold, 
the  clouds  lift,  and  the  wind  changes  to  west  and  north¬ 
west.  A  rainbow  arches  over  the  lake.  Low  gray 
clouds  shift  across  higher,  fleecy  white  ones  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions.  By  and  by,  behind  them  all,  the  moon. 
Tomorrow  will  be  a  fair  day  with  a  high  wind. 

The  commercial  apple  crop  is  almost  a  failure  here. 
Buckwheat  is,  in  many  cases,  being  plowed  under.  Too 
poor  to  harvest.  Corn  is  tall,  even,  heavy  with  golden 
ears.  A  splendid  crop.  Grapes,  too,  are  abundant  along 
Seneca  Lake.  Jade,  amethyst  and  ruby  clusters  hang 
ready  for  the  first  cold  nights  to  bring  them  to  perfec¬ 
tion  of  flavor. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  are  ready  for  canning  and  the 
steam-pressure  cooker  saves  time  and  labor.  The  fruit 
remains  whole,  cooked  to  just  the  right  degree  of  ten¬ 
derness  with  all  the  flavor  intact. 

Sept.  23. — At  seven  o’clock  this  morning  roofs  were 
still  white  with  frost.  Never  like  this  in  September 
here  before.  In  Tompkins  County  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  ruined.  Ice  formed  and  frost  lay  in  thick  white 
patches  even  after  the  sun  had  climbed  high. 

The  highway  leading  into  Ithaca  from  the  north  is 
again  open  to  traffic.  The  grade  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
has  been  taken  off  and  only  a  gradual  slope  left.  The 
plan  has  been  made  for  a  State  highway  to  connect 
Taughannock  Falls  State  Park  with  Cayuga  Lake  State 
Park.  But  the  final  survey  has  not  as  yet  been  made, 
as  the  people  have  signed  a  petition  against  running  if 
along  the  lake  where  it  would  cut  through  some  of  the 
fine  old  estates  there.  The  vote  has  been  cast  to  have 
the  concrete  ribbon  one-half  mile  back  from  the  lake 
where  damage  to  property  will  be  lessened. 

ELLEX  C.  RICKARD. 
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“Oldtime 
Fireside  Cheer,? 


There  is  a  spirit  of  Joy  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  hearth  that 
should  not  be  denied  your  fam¬ 
ily  circle.  In  AL¬ 
LEN’S  Parlor  Fur¬ 
nace  you  get  this 
bright  radiance  of 
the  open  fireplace 
with  the  efficiency 
of  a  modern  heat¬ 
ing  system.  Send 
for  FREE  Booklet. 
Use  coupon  below. 


SUMMER  IN  WINTER 

The  balmy  warmth  of  June  in  your  own  home  on  the  coldest 
days  of  winter!  All  your  rooms  cozy  and  comfortable  when 
you  install  an  ALLEN  PARLOR  FURNACE. 

Beautiful,  walnut  porcelain  enamel  finish  harmonizes  with 
the  latest  home  furnishings  and  may  be  dusted  with  a  cloth. 

By  circulating  healthful,  moist,  warm  air  throughout  the 
whole  house,  ALLEN’S  does  the  work  of  an  efficient  furnace 
at  a  fuel  saving  of  1/3  to  1/2.  Burns  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Increased  heating  capacity  is  provided  by  means  of  heat  radiating  fins 
which  are  built  into  the  heating  unit — another  exclusive  ALLEN  advantage. 
Before  you  decide  on  a  heating 
plant  for  your  home,  see  the  near¬ 
est  ALLEN  Dealer  who  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  this  modern  system 
gives  more  heat  for  less  money. 

Allen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Stove  Specialists 
for  Over  a  Quarter  Century 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


Allen  Manufacturing  Co., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Please  send  me  your  Booklet — “Fireside 
Cheer.” 

Name  . . . ..._ . 

Street  or  R.  R . . . . . 

City  . . . . . 

State  . 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Last  Vireo 

Down-dropping  from  a  pulsing  throat 
A  golden  rain 

That  brings  with  every  liquid  note 
June  hack  again ! 

It  almost  seems  the  fading  bough 
Whereon  you  swing 

Thrills  with  a  quickened  impulse  now — 
Another  Spring. 

The  little  airs  that  stir  the  leaves, 

More  gently  blow  ; 

And  thro’  the  hazy  blue  there  weaves 
A  softer  glow. 

Why,  lonely  warbler,  have  you  stayed 
Beyond  your  time — 

Why  have  you  daringly  essayed 
This  bleaker  dime? 

Is  it  a  tryst  at  which  you  sing 
Within  the  wood — - 

A  something  that  weighs  down  your  wing, 
Half  understood? 

Down-dropping  from  a  pulsing  throat 
A  golden  rain 

That  brings  with  every  lilting  note 
Glad  June  again. 

— Maurice  Morris 


Vermont  Pickles 

Cucumber  Relish.  —  Two  quarts  of 
green  cucumbers  pared  and  seeds  removed 
(there  must  be  two  quarts  after  being  put 
through  the  food  chopper),  six  medium¬ 
sized  onions.  Drain  these  one  hour.  One 
pound  sugar,  %  teaspoon  red  pepper,  one 
dessertspoon  black  pepper,  three  table¬ 
spoons  salt,  one  quart  vinegar;  mix  and 
can  ;  no  cooking  required. 

Mixed  Pickle. — One  peck  of  green  to¬ 
matoes,  one  cup  of  salt,  six  small  onions, 
one  large  head  celery,  two  cups  brown 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  pepper,  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  allspice,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  mustard,  two  quarts  vinegar.  Chop 
the  tomatoes,  onions  and  celery,  then  add 
the  salt.  Put  in  a  piece  of  cheesecloth 
or  colander  and  let  drain  over  night.  It 
is  better,  I  think,  to  add  the  salt  by  lay¬ 
ers.  In  the  morning  cook  the  tomatoes, 
onions  and  celery  in  a  weak  solution  of 
vinegar.  When  done,  drain  and  then 
make  a  syrup  of  sugar,  vinegar  and  spices. 
Bring  to  a  boil,  then  put  in  vegetables 
and  cook  until  done.  Put  in  jars  and 
seal. 

Sour  Cucumber  Pickles. — Two  gallons 
vinegar,  three  tablespoons  sugar,  three 
tablespoons  pulverized  alum,  one  table¬ 
spoon  cloves;  allspice  and  black  pepper ; 
one  teaspoon  red  pepper,  one  cup  fine 
salt.  No  scalding.  Put  spice  in  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag,  wash  cucumbers  and  drop  in 
vinegar. 

Tomato  Butter. — Peel  7  lbs.  ripe  to¬ 
matoes,  add  3  lbs.  brown  sugar,  one  pint 
vinegar,  one  ounce  cinnamon,  x/>  oz.  w’hole 
cloves  (I  like  and  always  use  ground 
cloves)  ;  boil  on  back  of  stove  three 
hours  until  thick.  Seal  while  hot. 

VERMONTER. 


HEATING  PLANT 

CASH  DISCOUNT 
7 0  THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

Complete 
for 

6-Room 
House 

0, 


INCLUDING  l>  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  tbe  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


1  tolerate  Pimples 
Blackheads  and  Dandruff"! 

Cuticura  Soap 

and  Cuticura  Ointment 

will  quickly  nnd  economically  purify  and 
preserve  your  skin  and  hair 


Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  Free  samples.  Order 
sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS.  Dept.  10.  West  Concord,  N.  H. 


YARNS 


ir  »  nil  COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS,  $1.15  lb. 

I  AKN  Knitting  Yainsat  bargain.  Samples  FREE. 

*  h.  Bartlett  Mfr.  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


More  than  Warm-  Comfortable 

too/s^^^COLDPRUF 

KNIT 
SLIPS 


Here’s  a  knitted  princess 
Blip  that  keeps  you  cosily 
warm  even  in  zero  weather. 
Yet  it  is  so  soft,  so  well 
fitting  that  it  may  be  worn 
under  jour  loveliest  dress. 

For  Indera’s  are  knitted 
and  tailored  by  a  special 
process  that  prevents  bunch¬ 
ing  up  between  your  knees, 
riding  np  around  your  hips, 
or  slipping  off  your  shoul¬ 
ders. 

Tndera's  launder  easily — 
Without  ironing. 

Made  in  many  attractive 
patterns  in  a  wide  range  of 
weights  and  fast  colors. 

Your  choice  of  cotton,  wool 
mixtures,  rayon  and  wool, 
100%  wool  worsted. 

Your  favorite  store  has 
Inderas  or  can  quickly  get 
thorn,  so  don't  take  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Write  for  Free  style  folder 
No.  14  in  colors. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


* 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYEI.L  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Boarding  Hunters 

We  read  much  concerning  the  city 
hunter  trespassing  on  and  damaging  farm 
property,  but  even  as  there  are  good  farm¬ 
ers  and  bad  ones,  there  are  good  men  in 
the  cities  and  the  opposite,  and  seldom 
is  it  the  man  that  is  going  to  stay  for 
several  days  with  farmer  friends  who  is 
going  to  cause  any  trouble. 

For  the  farm  woman  in  a  community 
where  there  is  sufficient  hunting  territory 
a  neat  sum  may  be  realized  in  a  few  days 
without  any  special  equipment  such  as 
women  boarders  demand.  Though  men 
may  come  from  homes  much  finer  than 
yours  and  mine  I’ve  found  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  eat  in  the  kitchen,  sleep  on  a  straw 
tick  and  have  a  glorious  time  doing  it.  A 
clean  warm  bedroom  though  it  be  an  at¬ 
tic,  plenty  of  bedcovers,  sufficient  food 
and  a  fair  price  will  bring  the  same  men 
back  from  one  year  to  another. 

For  meals  I  always  try  to  have  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  and  sausage  for  breakfast 
with  fried  potatoes  and  their  choice  of 
ready  prepared  cereal  or  cooked  rolled 
oats."  Once  during  their  stay  I  try  to 
have  a  chicken  dinner,  usually  with  bak¬ 
ing-powder  biscuits,  and  for  other  meat 
I  like  to  have  a  pig  killed  and  serve  our 
own  fresh  meat. 

The  following  menus  will  serve  as  sam¬ 
ples  :  For  the  chicken  dinner,  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes  and  gravy,  baked  beans,  pickles, 
chocolate  cake  and  some  fruit.  Another 
dinner  is  roast  beef,  gravy  and  noodles, 
plain  potatoes,  cold  slaw,  cooked  apples 
and  warm  white  cake.  One  supper,  fresh 
spare-ribs  cooked  with  sauerkraut,  pota¬ 
toes.  squash,  pickles  and  pumpkin  pie.  _ 

Usually  I  serve  quick  warm  cakes,  in¬ 
cluding  gingerbread,  for  dinner,  and  pie 
at  supper.  Custard,  pumpkin  and  mince 
pies  are  country  treats.  I  like  to  have 
apple  blitter  and  some  kind  of  jelly  as  a 
spread  at  every  meal,  and  some  kind  of 
pickle  for  dinner  and  supper. 

I  think  the  menu  one  group  I  cooked 
for  seemed  to  enjoy  most  was  a  boiled 
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dinner  made  with  the  finish  of  a  ham- 
bone,  cabbage  and  potatoes  with  ginger¬ 
bread  and  cooked  apples  for  dessert. 

Good  homemade  bread  is  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated,  also  warm  buns,  so  I  try  to  bake 
the  day  previous  to  their  coming,  and 
finish  Avith  baker’s  bread  when  mine  is 
gone,  and  if  you  can  make  warm  buns 
be  sure  to  have  plenty.  Coffee  is  of 
course  served  at  every  meal. 

NETTIE  E.  LOWTHER, 


The  Old  Art  of  Patchwork 

Now  that  patchwork  is  in  style  again 
the  piece  bag  may  furnish  material  for 
handsome  Christmas  gifts  at  little  cost 
If  the  time  is  too  short  for  a  quilt  this 
year,  a  chair  cushion  could  be  evolved 
from  your  piece  hag  if  you  select  three 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


684 — All-day  Sports 
Type.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46  and  48- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3t4 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  14  yd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting 
and  2  yds.  of  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents. 


651  —  Princess  Sug¬ 
gestion.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40,  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  18- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


658 — Junior  Ensem- 


ble.  This 

style 

is 

designed  in 

sizes 

6, 

8,  10,  12 

and 

14 

years.  Size 

8 

re- 

quires  1  (4 

yds. 

of 

54-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  35-in. 
lining  and  %  yd.  of 
ribbon  for  coat  and 
2  yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  for  dress.  Ten 
cents. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
of  40-in.*  material 
with  %  yd.  of  32-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents.  Emb.  No. 
11001  (blue),  10c 
extra. 


Emb.  11117— Design  for  Bolster  Cover  and 
Curtains.  Pattern  provides  motifs  for  one 
pair  curtains  and  one  bolster  cover.  De¬ 
sign  for  bolster  cover  measures  24x9  in. 
Motifs  for  curtain  measure  6x13  in.,  and 
24x9  in.  for  the  valance.  (Blue).  Ten 
cents. 

Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine,  10c. 


pretty  constrasting  coiors.  Cut  them  mto 
diamond-shaped  pieces;  two  or  two  and  a 
half  inches  each  way  is  a  good  size.  Sup¬ 
posing  you  have  chosen  red,  blue  and 
plaid,  sew  the  three  colors  together  so  the 
red  is  straight  across  in  front  of  you,  the 
blue  and  plaid  sewed  together  coming  to 
a  point  directly  above  the  red.  After  the 
three  are  joined  you  have  one  small  block . 
Set  as  many  as  you  need  together  so  the 
red  always  runs  parallel  or  straight 
across,  thp  blue  diagonally  one  way  and 
the  plaid  diagonally  the  other  way.  B 
you  make  no  mistake  the  result  will  be 
looking  at  it  one  way  a  beautiful  six- 
pointed  star  and  another  a  pile  of  cube¬ 
shaped  blocks,  and  one  Christmas  gift  will 
be  solved. 

Any  desired  pattern  can  be  used  for 
such  chair  seats.  They  are  handsome 
when  patched  (applied)  as  w-ell  as  pieced. 

MRS.  R.  P.  s. 
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Farms  Have  Changed  „ , 
. .  .So  Have  Washers ! 


FARM  folks  of  yesteryear  accepted  hard  work  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Farms  of  today  demand  modern  labor-saving 
conveniences  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  field.  The 
Maytag  is  a  washer  in  step  with  modern  farm  progress. 


The  Maytag  is  the  most  widely  sold 
farm  washer  because  it  gives  the  farm 
home  the  world’s  finest,  most  helpful 
washer  and  a  choice  of  gasoline  or 
electric  power. 


The  Maytag  Gasoline 
Multi-Motor 

Representing  over  fifteen  years’  de¬ 
velopment,  the  Maytag  Multi-Motor 
is  the  finest  gasoline  engine  built  for 
washer  purposes.  It  is  the  only  en¬ 
gine  built  by  a  washer  company  for  a 
washer  and  the  demand  makes  the 
Maytag  Company  the  world’s  largest 
producers  of  single-cylinder  gasoline 
engines. 


Chum 

Attachment 


This  high-quality 
aluminum  churn  sets  over 
the  gyratator  post  of  the 
Maytag  and  operates  by 
the  same  power  that  runs 
the  washer.  It  will  churn 
three  gallons,  and  water 
in  the  washer  tub  about 
the  churn  keeps  the  cream 
at  the  proper  churning 
temperature.  The  chum 
is  durable  and  easily 
cleaned. 


^  APProvo<1 


A 


— 


Good  Housekeeping 


<o„  •  Institute  > 


For  homes  wit  h  elec¬ 
tricity,  the  Maytag 
is  available  with 
electric  motor. 


The  Maytag  Engine  has  only  four 
moving  parts.  The  carburetor  is  flood 
proof.  Bosch  high  ten-  »  u 
sion  magneto  and  speed  /  j 
governor  give  it  a  /  j] 
smooth,  steady  flow  of 
power.  A  step  on  the 
pedal  starts  it. 


FREE 

For  a  Week’s  Washing 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  dealer 
for  a  trial  Maytag  washing.  If  it  doesn’t 
sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it.  Deferred  pay¬ 
ments  you’ll  never  miss. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Newton,  Iowa 
Founded  1893 

EASTERN  BRANCH: 

851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Branches,  Distributors  or  Representatives  in  London, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Geneva,  Genoa,  Oslo,  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Wellington,  Buenaventura, 
Buenos  Aires  and  other  principal  cities. 


Step 
on  it 

II  in  a*  an(t 

itqoesj 


Aluminum  cU)asher 


MAYTAG  RADIO 
PROGRAMS 

Boston-WBZ.  Chicago-KYW. 
Cincinnati— WLW.  Cleveland— 
WTAM.  Denver-KLZ.  Des 
Moines-WHO.  Detroit-WJR. 
Fort  Worth-WBAP.  Kansas 
City-KMBC.  Los  Angeles- 
KNX.  Milwaukee— WT  M  J. 
Minneapolis— WCCO.  Oklaho¬ 
ma  City-WKY.  Omaha-WOW. 
Philadelphia-WC AU.  Pitts- 
burgh-KDKA.  Portland-KGW. 
Salt  Lake  City— KSL.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco— KFRC.  Toronto-CFCA. 
Over  50  stations  now  on  the 
schedule;  watch  newspapers 
for  date  and  hour. 


F-10-29 
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M'CORMICK- DEEPING 
\  FARM  MACHINES, t 

fgv,  «~t> 

[  IMPLEMENTS  &\  ' 


ICKDEER1NC 


Be  Good 
to  Your 
Land 


Return  Fertility  to  It  with  the 
MeCORMICK-DEERING 

Manure  Spreader 


HY  not  treat  your  land  to  a  wide 
and  even  layer  of  manure  that’s 
shredded  and  spread  as  only  the 
McCormick-Deering  Spreader  can  do  it? 

This  New  Spreader  has  been  built 
so  you  can  return  the  manure  properly 
to  your  land — so  you  can  increase  its 
fertility  and  then  reap  bigger  returns 
in  greater  crop  yields. 

Two  revolving  beaters  shred  the 
manure  perfectly — pulverizing  it.  Then 
it  gets  a  third  beating  and  is  spread 
out  evenly  beyond  the  wheels  by  the 
widespread  spiral. 

This  perfect,  uniform  distribution  is 


the  secret  of  successful  spreading.  Such 
proper  application  of  manure  to  the  soil 
keeps  it  rich  and  productive. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Spreader 
spreads  easier  and  faster.  The  new,  low, 
wedge-shaped  box  makes  it  easy  to  load 
and  does  away  with  “back-breaking.” 
Roller  bearings  provide  light  draft  in 
difficult  going— they  make  the  beaters 
and  spiral  spreader  operate  easily. 

H  H  ^ 

These  are  a  few  features  of  the  New 
McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader.  Your 
nearest  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  tell 
you  all  about  this  Spreader  that  has  turned  a 
disagreeable  job  into  one  that  is  easier  to  do. 
Write  us  for  literature. 


International  Harvester  Company 


*0b  So.  Michigan  Arc.  OF,,*”i!R,!?A 


Chicago,  111. 


Gut 
Feeding 

Costs  20% 

with  a  GLEACO  (all-steel)  hammer 
type,  grain  and  roughage  grinder. 

No  burrs,  grinding  plates,  rolls  or  gears  to  break, 
create  friction  or  heat  feed.  No  knives  to  sharpen 
or  replace.  Many  improved  and  important  features. 
A  real  farm  investment,  built  by  the  builders  of 
the  famous  Gleaner  Baldwin  Combines. 

^EED  samples  and 

V  GLEACO  FOLDER. 

Write  for  free  folder,  easy  payment  plan  and 
ground  feod  samol-s.  GLEANER  COMBINE  HAR¬ 
VESTER  CORP.  1902  Cottage  A  ve.,  independence.  Mo. 


PAYS 


Get  rid  of  the  lameness  without  scar¬ 
ring  the  horse.  Guaranteed. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquid 

52.00  a  bottle,  postpaid-  special  remedy 
for  all  soft  blemishes;  Boor  Spavin  .Thorough- 
pin.  Splint,  Curb,  Cappea  Hock,  etc.  Easy  to 
use  ouiy  a  little  required  and  money  back  if 
it  failw.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VET' 
ERINARY  ADVISER.  208  Pages. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists  | 

DQ7  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


More  popular  every  day 


S| 


lords 
Milker 


Thousands  in  use. 

Chosen  for  prize  -y\ 
herds.  Gives  ^Complete 
amazing  satlsfac-  X\  Keady 
tion.  Lasts  for  to 

years  —  saves  YkMilk 
endless  drudg- 
ery. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  eo 


1.  Clipped  cows  give  more  milk, 
cleaner  milk  and  richer  milk. 

2.  Clipped  cows  can  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean  by  wiping  with 
a  damp  cloth  before  milking. 

3.  Clipped  cows  produce  more 
milk  at  less  feed  cost. 

"We  clip  both  cows  and  horses. 

Increase  in  milk  production  is  5% 
to  10%.  We  keep  clipped  cow9 
clean  a  good  deal  easier .  _  Milk  is 
cleaner  with  lower  bacteria  count 
— stays  sweet  longer.  Cows  are 
more  contented.” 

Barksdale  Brothers,  Randolph,  Va. 

Dairymen  get  a  dollar  a  month 
more  from  each  cow  by  clipping 
with 

Stewart  Clippers 

Makes  Cows  More  Produc¬ 
tive-Saves  Grooming  Time 

To  owners  of  Stewart  Clipping  Machines  :  Write  in  for  valuable  information 


Progressive  dairymen  clip  be¬ 
cause  tests  have  proved  that  it 
means  a  dollar  more  income  per 
cow  per  month — to  say  nothing 
of  the  saving  in  feed  and  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  grooming  time,  which  is 
cut  in  half. 

Write  lor  Free  Catalog 

Hand  Power  and  Electric 
Models 

Ask  for  all  the  facts.  Be  convinced  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  a  Stewart  Clipper.  Same 
machine  clips  horses  and  mules,  too. 
Get  catalog  showing  complete  line. 
Hand-power  machines  as  low  as  $14.00. 
Electric  machines  with  sturdy  K-H.P. 
motor  as  low  as  $45.00.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  At  your 
dealer’s  or  send  us  $2  with  order  and 
pay  balance  on  delivery. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Dept.  117, 5600  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago 

40  years  making 
quality  products 


MYSR»-»HERMAN  CO..  213-15  N.  Deiplaln.s  St..  Chicaeo 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Combating  Udder  Diseases 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

When  cow  after  cow  in  a  dairy  herd 
mysteriously  becomes  affected  with  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  mammary  gland,  tech¬ 
nically  termed  mastitis  and  popularly 
'garget.  ”  the  source  of  germ-infection 
should  at  once  be  determined  and  elimin¬ 
ated.  Unless  that  is  done,  and  every  pos¬ 
sible  measure  adopted,  new  cases  will  he 
certain  to  crop  up  and  perpetuate  the 
disease  in  the  stable.  It  may  be  taken  as 
practically  certain  that  a  “carrier”  of  the 
infection  is  present  in  the  herd,  but  often 
unsuspected.  One  cow  may  be  guilty,  just 
as  one  man  who  has  apparently  recovered 
from  typhoid  fever  may  remain  infected 
and  be  capable  of  infecting  susceptible 
persons  in  a  camp.  The  “carrier”  cow 
often  is  a  “three  teater.”  She  has  had  a 
severe  attack  of  mastitis  and  lost  a  quar¬ 
ter ;  but  being  a  heavy  milker,  even  with 
but  three  teats,  or  valuable  on  account  of 
pedigree,  she  is  retained  and  milked  re¬ 
gularly  by  the  men  who  milk  the  other 
cows,  or  may  be  milked  by  machine,  al¬ 
though  that  is  not  so  easy  to  do  when  a 
teat  is  missing.  The  affected  quarter  of 
the  carrier  cow’s  udder  still  harbors  the 
germs  which  cause  mastitis.  Usually  they 
are  pus-producing  germs  (chiefly  strep¬ 
tococci)  and  these  may  be  carried  from 
cow  to  cow  by  the  milker’s  hands  or  by 
the  teat  cups  of  the  milking  machine. 
That  cow  should  at  once  be  isolated  and 
allowed  to  nurse  a  calf  until  the  milk  no 
longer  suffices  for  that  purpose ;  then  she 
should  be  fitted  for  the  butcher. 

Another  source  of  mastitis  infection  is 
the  milk  or  other  fluid  from  a  diseased 
quarter  of  an  udder,  that  is  stripped  upon 
the  floor  of  the  cow  stable,  or  ground 
outdoors.  If  the  teats  of  a  sound  cow 
come  in  contact  with  such  germ-carrying 
fluid,  when  she  lies  down  on  the  con¬ 
taminated  floor  or  ground,  mastitis  may 
be  contracted.  For  that  reason  unsound 
milk  always  should  be  stripped  into  a 
vessel  containing  a  disinfecting  solution 
and  then  should  be  thrown  out  in  a  place 
from  which  cows  are  excluded. 

Doing  these  things  will  help  to  prevent 
spread  of  mastitis  in  a  herd  of  cows,  but 
other  measures  are  likewise  necessary. 
These  include  the  cleansing  and  disinfect¬ 
ing  of  the  udder  and  teats  of  each  cow, 
before  each  milking,  and  the  immersion  of 
the  teats  of  each  cow.  in  a  mild  disinfec- 
ing  solution,  for  a  few  minutes  after  each 
milking.  The  milker’s  hands  must  also 
be  kept  clean  and  disinfected  and  the 
finger  nails  well  trimmed.  For  disinfect¬ 
ing  purposes  it  will  suffice  to  use  boiled 
water  containing  a  tablespoonful  of  hypo¬ 
chlorite  of  soda,  or  a  teaspoonful  or  two 
of  chlorinated  lime,  per  quart.  Frequent 
disinfection  of  the  stall  floors  and  gutters 
is  also  necessary,  and  for  that  purpose 
we  prescribe  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  com¬ 
pound  cresol  solution  and  30  parts  of 
water,  or  1  part  of  coal-tar  disinfectant 
and  20  parts  of  water.  Fresh  limewash 
is  also  valuable,  both  as  a  deodorizer 
and  disinfectant,  for  the  floors  and  gutters, 
and  to  make  it  more  effective  as  a  germ- 
killer,  we  advise  the  addition  of  one 
pound  of  fresh  chlorid  of  lime,  to  each 
three  gallons  of  limewash.  Old  limewash 
is  practically  useless. 

hen  infected  cows  have  been  removed 
and  the  stable  made  sanitary  the  next 
step  should  be  instantly  to  detect  every 
incipient  case  of  garget.  The  first  indi¬ 
cation  of  an  attack  may  he  presence  of 
slime,  or  a  few  clots,  or  a  little  blood  in 
milk  from  one  quarter  of  an  udder.  That 
condition  often  is  unnoticed,  until  the 
cow  becomes  badly  affected,  and  by  that 
time  the  infection  may  have  been  carried 
to  other  cows.  A  “squirt  can”  should 
therefore  he  used,  several  times  a  week, 
to  catch  a  stream  of  milk  from  each 
teat  of  each  cow  in  turn.  The  can  referred 
to  is  a  vessel,  such  as  a  quart  tin  cup, 
having  its  opening  covered  with  a  screen 
of  fine  brass-wire  mesh,  or  with  dark 
blue  cloth  or  sterilized  cotton.  Slime, 
clots,  curds,  blood,  or  pus  are  held  back 
by  the  screen  and  readily  seen.  The  cow 
yielding  such  abnormal  milk  must  he  at 
once  isolated,  milked  by  a  person  who 
does  not  attend  to  other  cows,  and  kept 
quarantined  until  perfectly  recovered. 

By  the  careful  following  of  these  direc¬ 
tions  mastitis  may,  in  time,  he  eradicated. 
Established  mastitis  is  incurable.  Mild 
attacks,  taken  at  the  outset,  may  possibly 
be  remedied  by  appropriate'  local  and  in- 
!  temal  treatment.  It  is  also  postihle  to 
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C*uoM,  Condition, 
•r.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Th«  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


DOGS 

COON  HOUNDS 

Combination  Fur  Hunters,  Fox  Hounds, 
Beagle  Rabbit  Hounds. 

On  trial.  Hunting  Supplies.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

ILL  VEIL  VIEW  KENNELS  -  RAMSEY,  ILL. 

Wanted  a  Good  Coon  Hound 

FRANK  O’NEIL,  412  Broad  St„  Ashland,  Pa. 

mackSAaLnVRT.°n  Male  Fox  Hound 

started,  one  year;  Beagle  Bitch,  registered,  started;  one 
Rabbit  Hound  No.  1;  Water  Spaniel  female ;Tpet  dog. 

('l(El)  LING  -  •  North  Sheldon,  Vt. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivexy  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Montieelio,  Iowa 

F°L8ALiEsiSPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES^??# 

dogs.  Dam  registered  in  American  Kennel  club  stud 
book.  GEO  R.  SWARTOUT,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  For  Sale 

Solid  blacks;  also  parti-color  black  and  white.  Eligible 
for  l  egistration.  MRS.  IDA  WOODEN,  Waterloo,  N.Y. 

sale  Beagle  Rabbit  Hound  Pups 

14  weeks.  EDWIN  DICKEMANN  -  Eatontown.  N.  J. 

IA°L|  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  n^*u. 

Males,  $6.  Females,  $3.  F-  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

^SMctGerman  Shepherds  (Police) 

R.  GRAHAM,  Pine  Neck  Kennols,  Sag  Harbor(  L.  1.  N.  Y. 

S£,ke  PED.  POLICE  PUPPIES 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  It.  D.  No.  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  1» CPS— Handsome 
Vr  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Clly,  Pa. 

tlfELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— 30  day  sale— cut  prices, 
ft  Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARM,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

Rat  Torrior  PUPPIES— Bred  for  rotter*.  Satisfaction 

fl3T  lemer  guaranteed.  Crusaders  Kennels,  Stafford.  Kansas 

CA  BROKEN  RABBIT  BEAGLES  and  COON  HOUNDS-PUPPIES 

Cheap.  Trial.  MICHAEL  BAUBLITZ,  Seven  Valleys,  Penna. 

ftEDCnai  CC  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D 

JllllCUflLCd  8HADY8IDE  FARMS,  Madison,  N.  Y' 

AIREDALE  PUPS— Good  ones,  each. 

COHASSET  KENNELS,  Danielson,  Conn. 

■70H  SALE— Shepherd  Dog,  two  years,  registered. 
A  STEPHEN  BROWN,  Somers,  New  York 

SHEEP  | 

AtAvon ^oiuge  300  Dorset  Merino  Ewes 

Bred  for  Early  Lambing  (November  15th) 

As  our  educational  policy  calls  for  more  diversified  stock 
keeping,  we  are  obliged  to  vacate  part  of  the  building 
now  occupied  by  sheep  to  make  room  for  other  stock. 

J.  S.  IVERSEN,  Avon.  Conn.  Tel.  Farmington  268-3 


Purebred  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

FOR  SALE — Both  imported  and  home  bred  on  im¬ 
ported  foundation  from  the  Greatwood  Show  Flock. 
"We  are  Breeding  Better  Sheep  than  we  can  Buy  ” 

GREAT  WOOH  FARM  -  I'LAINFIEI.l),  VT. 
W.  S.  Martin,  Owner  1*.  Grelg,  Manager 


1,500  Choice  Breeding  Ewes  sale 

5U0  Black  Faced  Yearling..,  500  Michigan  Delaine  Year¬ 
lings,  500  Black  Faced,  1  to  4-year-olds.  Almond  B  Chap¬ 
man  &  Sons,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich.  35  miles  north  el  Toledo,  0. 

FA~  Rams  and  Ewes  fiSE. 

$20  to  $35  each.  J.  E.  WATKINS,  R.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

liEftlSTEItEK  SOUTHDOWN  EWES- With 
Heart’s  Delight  Ham,  $175.  Also  Shropshire 
and  Cheviot  Hams.  KEIKOUT  FARMS.  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

nECISTEIlEII  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  and  HAMS 

l»  from  pxize  winning  stock.  All  stock  guaxanteed. 

Mac-Naught  Homestead,  Hovlna  Center,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  EWES  For  Sale 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS 

■X  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  New  York 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLINGS  and  RAM  LAMBS. 

■  1  Priced  to  sell.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowviile,  Mew  York- 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

FOR  SALE! 

An  18  mos,  old  son  of  Gov.  II  of  the  Ruttles  A. 
R.  45451.  Dam  has  !i  A.  R.  records.  Price  very 
low.  Also  bull  calves,  sired  by  Gov.  II  and 
Moss  Rose’s  Butterfat  114362,  out  of  A.  R.  dams. 
The  Herd  is  Accredited  and  Blood-Tested. 

Apply  to  THOS.  JOHNSON 

Spring  Farm  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 

1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  pi-oducers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

_  _  _  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 

/i  JT  I  1  |  f*  Guernseys.  Carload  lots, 

■  ■  W  60  day  guaranteed  re- 

V  ^  §  YY  test.  E.  C.  TALBOT. 

Leoiiardsvllle,  N.  Y. 

Tested  COWS  For  Sale 

100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand.  All  dairy  breeds. 

N.  M,  BATCH  ELDER  -  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 

sale  Registered  Augus  Cattle 

One  or  caxload.  H.  A.  SANFORD,  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

HORSES 

ANNUAL  PUBLIC  SALE  Purebred  Registered 

Percheron  Horses  OCTOBER*  A8t» 

mares,  weanlings  to  8  years  old.  Among  them  5 
matched  spans.  10  stallions,  weanlings  to  5  years  old. 
Choice  individuals  of  best  breeding.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalog.  W.  S.  CO  USA,  Whitehall,  Greene  Co.,  Illinois 


protect  unaffected  heifers  and  cows  from 
attack,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success, 
by  hypodermic  treatment  with  a  herd 
autogenous  mastitis  bacterin,  prepared 
from  unsound  fluid  taken  from  the  dis¬ 
eased  udders  of  several  cows  in  the  herd, 
and  antimastitis  serum  and  bacterin  are 
well  worth  employing  in  a  remedial  way. 
Local  treatment  consists  of  hourly  strip¬ 
ping  clean  of  the  affected  quarter  or 
quarters  of  the  udder,  and  persistent 
bathing  with  hot  water  containing  Epsom 
salt,  or  poulticing  with  antiphlogistine, 
applied  hot.  Internal  treatment  should 
include  the  administration  of  formalde¬ 
hyde  solution  (formalin)  in  two  to  four 
dram  doses,  twice  daily,  well  diluted  with 
milk.  At  once  employ  a  qualified  veterina¬ 
rian,  when  a  severe  attack  occurs. 


4-H  Club  Members  Receive 
Awards 

Gordon  Cairns,  of  South  Kortright, 
N.  Y.,  and  Wilson  Plankenhorn  of  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y.,  were  the  successful  winners 
of  the  New  York  Central  4-II  Dairy 
Club  prizes.  These  prizes  total  $100  and 
are  to  be  used  by  the  winners  to  help  pay 
their  expenses  to  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Born 
hoys  have  been  outstanding  in  their 
achievements  and  have  been  very  active 
in  the  furtherance  of  club  work  in  their 
communities. 

Similar  winnings  in  the  4-H  livestock 
contest  have  been  won  by  John  Cherry, 
Jr.,  of  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  and  Thomas 
Hollier,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  John  is  a 
boy  who  has  been  very  successful  as  a 
feeder  and  showman  of  Angus  cattle,  and 
Thomas  because  of  his  success  might  he 
referred  to  as  New  York  State’s  premier 
4-H  Club  Chester  White  breeder.  The 
cash  prizes  won  by  these  boys  will  be  used 
to  help  defray  their  expenses  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Livestock  Exposition  to  be 
held  at  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  A.  WTLLMAN 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  4. — Western  New  York  Guernsey 
sale,  Marion,  N.  Y. ;  John  S.  Rich,  Mgr. 

Oct.  5. — Greystone  Jersey  Farm,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Oct.  12.  —  Holsteins.  Kirkpatrick’s 
Quality  Bull  Sale,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

Oct.  28. — Holsteins.  National  Ormsby 
Sale.,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Peterson  Co.,  sale  managers. 

Oct.  30. — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club  tenth  annual  consignment 
sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  R.  E. 
Mead,  sale  manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  5-6.  —  Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  6.  —  Guernseys.  Wisconsin  State 
Guernsey  sale,  Waukesha.  Gavin  Mc- 
Gerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis.,  secy. 

Nov.  12-13. — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon.  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  10-22.— IT.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown,  Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  7-12. — Danbury,  Conn.,  Fair. 

Oct.  10.  —  Fourth  annual  Sewickley 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Show,  Alleghany 
County  Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickley 
Heights,  Pa..  Charles  E.  Norton,  secy. 

Oct.  12-19. — National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oct.  17-20. — American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Nov.  7-10. — Autumn  Exhibition,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  New  York,  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Nov.  13-15. — Wisconsin  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Nov.  13-15. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  annual  show,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Chas.  H.  Chapman,  secy.,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  13-22. — National  Grange  Annual 
Meeting,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nov.  16. — Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Boston.  Mass. 

Nov.  19. — Minnesota  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Nov.  21-22.  —  Annual  meeting.  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  Secretary,  Prof.  A.  .T.  Far¬ 
ley,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
New  Burnswick,  N.  J. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester.  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  Box 
472.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  4-5. — Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Dec.  10-13.  —  Vermont  State  poultry 
exhibit,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  L.  B.  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Dee.  13. — Connecticut  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  15-19.  1930.  —  Madison  Square 
Garden,  N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  D.  Lincoln 
Orr^  secretary,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall, 


A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO 

PROFITABLE 

DAIRY 

FEEDING 

Sent  free 

Tack  this  chart  up  in  your 
barn  and  start  the  indoor 
feeding  season  right! 


DAIRY 
OWS 


BARN  RA^VS  <5-*... 


irmoiat  A*  miimg  tilhrr  /  int—J 


Hay  Fed  w’*h) 
Corn  Silage  ) 

Timothy 
or  Prairie 

Mixed 
Clover  & 
Timothy 

Clover 

Alfalfa 

Early 

Grass 

(Spring) 

Ground  Corn, 

lb,. 

/6s. 

lb,. 

lb,. 

lb,. 

IU 

lb,. 

lb*. 

lb,. 

lb,. 

Hominy,  or  Barley 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

300 

300 

300 

300 

Ground  Oats _ 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

300 

300 

100 

100 

Whe*it  Eran . 

200 

100 

200 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Linseed  Meal  *  . 

300 

200 

100 

100 

25 

Ready-Mixed  Dairy 

reed 

350 

250 

250 

250 

200 

It  pays  to  feed  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion.  You  know  that.  But  do 
you  know  how  much  protein 
concentrate  to  mix  with  your 
home-grown  feeds  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  that  will  produce 
milk  profitably?  One  glance  at 
the  Linseed  Meal  Feeding  Chart 
will  tell  you  —  no  matter  what 
roughages  you  are  feeding. 

For  years,  successful  dairymen 
have  balanced  their  rations  with 


protein-rich  Linseed  Meal.  Its 
slight  laxative  effect  keeps  cows 
in  prime  condition.  Every  ton 
adds  nearly  $20.00  worth  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  to  manure. 

Send  for  this  Free  Chart  and  a 
free  copy  of  the  new  book 
“Practical  Feeding  For  Profit.” 
Mail  this  coupon  today. 

If  you  buy  ready-mixed  feeds,  note  care¬ 
fully  what  quality  of  protein  you  are  get¬ 
ting.  Look  on  the  label  for  Linseed  Meal. 


The  Universal  Protein  Feed 


MEAL 


Linseed  Meal  Educational  ^ 
Committee,  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  me  the  free  Linseed 
Meal  Feeding  Chart,  and 
the  free  book  No.  J-10, 
Practical  Feeding  for  Profit. 

Name . 

Address . . . 


.\  GUERNSEYS 

A  NEW  CLASS  LEADER 
at  BROOKMEAD 

Brookmead’s  Veronica— 5th  Place,  Clais  AA 
Milk.  14,502.5  Fat,  864.6 
Sire: — Langwater  Matter  Fred  A.  R. 

Half  brothers  and  close  relatives  on  our 
Sales  List  at  reasonable  prices. 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  PH1LA. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  AND  BEIFER  CALVES 

from  4  months  to  years 

FROM  BLOOD  AND  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  HERD 

Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd  THE  MAPLES  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvlllo  Flats,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.Zr°Dmmm. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOTJGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N  T. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE  “SS  oT,Vo°m  Ym°. 

ported  cows  on  test.  Herd  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

$50  and  up.  WM.  A.  DERSTINE,  Solleravllle,  Psnna. 


FOR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLIGER.  Wauwatosa.  Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 


100— Holstein  Cows-100 

If  you  want  50  and  60  lb.  cows  under  State  and  Federal 
Supervision  to  milk  yourself,  hand  picked,  with  level 
udders  and  in  the  height  of  condition,  weighing  from 
1,100  to  1,400  lbs.  that  will  stand  examination,  of  the  most 
critical  judge,  come  to  F.  L.  PALMER  «fc  SON, 
Moravia,  New  York,. 


High-Class  Registered 

Holstein  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

T.  B.  Tested.  1  Pair  of  Belgian  Mares. 

SPOT  FARM  -:-  TULLY,  N.  Y. 
.*7  AYRSHIRES  IT” 


ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BUI/LS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  $100  to  $150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


PUREBRED  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

Alta  Crest  foundation  stock,  line  individuals  to 
head  your  herd.  Reasonable  prices.  PINELAND  FARM, 

813  South  SI.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


c 


SWINE 


] 


Successor  Berkshires 

1929  Spring  Pig# 

Mated  pairs  and  trios.  Boars  ready  for  service. 

1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION.  N.  Y- 

J.  C.  Pknnky,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodgr,  Manager 


Berkshire  pigc 

FOR  SALE  bJ 


D0UGI.AST0M  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI.  NEW  YORK 
R.  W  Blakely.  Mgr. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE^X 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  &  rrS;.:X.kV; 


Chester  Whites,  Durocs,  Poland  Chinas 

You  cannot  tell  them  from  pure  breds;  growthy,  healthy 
pigs,  from  higli  grade  sows  and  pure  bred  boars.  The 
kind  that  make  hogs  of  themselves.  We  have  been 
breeding  and  raising  hogs  for  over  20  years. 

4  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  each.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
HIGHLAND  TAliilS  Waltham,  Mass, 

h.  IV.  bran,  onner.  C.  K.  Laughton,  mgr.  Tel.  Wei.  0888-M 

4-Wks.-01d  Pigs,  $3.50  Ea. 

These  pigs  ax-e  all  weaned  and  eating  before  shipped. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  ci  ohs  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross.  I  guarantee  the  pigs  to  he  healthy  and  good 
size.  Will  ship  in  small  and  laige  lots  O.  O.  D.  In  any 
way  your  dissatisfied  in  10  days  return  pigs  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  Crates  free.  A  few  Chester  White  Barrows,  4 
weeks  old,  $4.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Ma««.  Tel.  0086 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


FPDRrTC  for  killing  rats, 
iCnnCId  hunting  rabbits 
and  othergame.  Males,  *4. ho. 
Females,  *5.00.  Pair,  *9.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morlonvllle,  Penns. 

Slistlanil  Pnnint  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
oneuana  ronies  marks  with  <  oits  by  side  or 
separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  Farms,  Atwater.Ohio 


RABBITS 


150  White  Angora  Woolers 

Imported  from  Lady  Carter’s  winning  strain,  England. 
Black,  Steel  and  Checkered  Flemish  Giants;  also  Dutch, 
all  colors,  10  weeks,  $1.50  up.  Breeders  a  specialty. 

Jonas  Hayner,  Prop.,  Livingston  Rabbitry  No  1  .Livingston,  N.Y. 
DEGISTERE0,  Pedigreed,  Imparted  and  Domestic  Chinchillas. 

11  Also  flemish  Sums  Green  Mountain  Robbitry.  Montgomery  Center.  V|. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Farmer’ 

“A  New  Viewpoint.” — An  Ohio  read¬ 
er  who  lives  on  a  small  farm,  which  is 
locally  noted  for  its  apples,  poultry  and 
tine-wool  sheep,  writes :  “Maybe  the  farm¬ 
er’s  business  salvation  will  depend  on  his 
lowering  his  standard  of  living.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  theory,  and  I  am  not 
willing  to  test  it.  Therefore,  I  am  not 
preaching  it.  I  know  that  the  world  is 
good,  and  so  is  our  living  here  on  the 
farm.  I  had  been  busy  at  home  so  much 
of  the  time  that  I  grew  tired  and  dis¬ 
couraged,  so  we  got  in  our  car  and  took 
a  wonderful  trip  to  Eastern  Canada  and 
around  New  York  City  in  August.  We 
came  home  with  a  new  viewpoint,  and 
are  glad  we  are  here.” 

States  of  Mind. — Many  farm  families 
apparently  cannot  afford  to  absent  them¬ 
selves  from  their  work  to  take  an  extend¬ 
ed  trip.  Probably  they  won't  know 
whether  they  can  afford  it  or  not  until 
they  do  it.  Some  men  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  are  engaged  in  specialized 
dairying  have  not  been  away  from  their 
homes  for  a  week  at  a  time  in  10  years. 
They  may  or  may  not  need  new  view¬ 
points.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  if 
they  and  others  similarly  situated  were 
to  ‘follow  our  Ohio  reader’s  example, 
though  not  necessarily  his  route,  they 
would  not  only  be  refreshed  but  in  a 
healthier  state  of  mind  at  the  end  of  their 
trip.  The  mental  states  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  on  farms  and  elsewhere  aid  or  hin¬ 
der  them  in  dealing  with  the  economics 
and  every-day  realities  of  their  occupa¬ 
tions.  Farm  families,  like  those  in  cities 
and  towns,  adhere  to  a  standard  of  living 
that  is  about  as  high  as  their. income  will 
hold  it.  More  farmers  have  raised  than 
have  lowered  their  standard  of  living  in 
recent  years.  The  average,  therefore,  has 
gone  up. 

An  Indiana  Letter. — Mrs.  F.  II.  V., 
Tippecanoe  Co.,  Ind.,  writes  (Sept.  11)  : 
“We  have  had  a  busy  year,  along  with 
sickness  in  the  family.  A\  e  helped  the 
bedridden  daughter  keep  her  school  work 
up,  so  that  she  could  go  on  with  her  class 
this  year  in  high  school.  She  spent  most 
of  tlie  Summer  on  a  horse,  and  started 
back  to  school  husky  and  tanned.  Every¬ 
thing  here  is  dry.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
Fall  plowing.  Fortunately,  our  wheat 
ground  went  into  beans.  We  have  had 
no  real  rain  since  early  in  July.  Early 
Spring  rains  damaged  the  wheat,  but 
other  crops  are  fair  to  good.  We  filled 
the  silo  yesterday.  The  corn  was  tine  for 
silage.  Soy  beans  are  about  ready  to 
thrash.  They  look  like  a  good  crop.  The 
Hereford  steers  have  done  well,  and  are 
ready  to  move,  but  we  shall  hold  them  a 
while,  hoping  to  strike  a  better  market 
in  Chicago.” 

Meeting  Conditions. — The  foregoing 
note  from  Indiana  adds  to  the  always 
abundant  evidence  that  farm  families  are 
remarkably  resourceful  in  meeting  un¬ 
usual  conditions.  An  old,  hard  test  of 
their  courage,  faith  and  wits  is  to  go 
uphill  through  a  bad  year  on  their  own 
power  of  will,  brain  and  muscle.  It  will 
never  be  known  how  many  thousands  of 
them  pass  this  test,  undefeated  and  un¬ 
embittered,  every  few  years,  and.  some¬ 
times  two  or  three  years  in  succession.  If 
a  family  own  their  farm  unencumbered, 
and  are  farm  people  in  habits  and  heart, 
they  are  sure  of  a  good  living,  some  leis¬ 
ure,  and  probably  as  great  a  degree  of 
economic  security  as  can  be  reasonably 
expected  in  the  modern  world. 

Paying  off  Mortgages.  —  A  small 
mortgage  on  a  farm  is  more  of  an  asset 
than  a  liability,  in  some  cases ;  a  maxi¬ 
mum  mortgage,  however,  too  often  brings 
about  demoralization  and  dispossession. 
A  much  higher  percentage  of  farms  is 
mortgaged  in  the  Mid-West  than  in  the 
East.  An  encouraging  fact  is  that  some 
owners  of  mortgaged  farms  are  reducing 
their  indebtedness  every  year.  The  per¬ 
sonnel.  habits  and  living  standards  of 
rural  communities  have  undergone  pro¬ 
nounced  changes  in  the  last  25  years,  and 
are  still  changing,  but  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  the  farm  like  those  of  the 
past,  remain  equal  to  their  tasks,  and  the 
country  is  still  the  best  place  for  the 
health,  growth  and  play  of  children.  Who¬ 
ever  visits  and  talks  with  farmers  and 
their  families  at  home  in  any  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States  will  realize,  if  he  didn’t  know 
it  before,  that  on  the  average  they  are 
living  better  than  farm  families  used  to 
live  in  the  same  communities;  that  they 
have  more  conveniences  and  leisure ;  that 
in  faith  and  hope  they  are  earnestly  go¬ 
ing  on  with  their  day’s  work,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Colts  and  Children. — The  breaking 
of  a  high-strung  colt  is  like  training 
spirited  children  to  conform  with  the 
customs  and  tastes  of  their  elders  Care¬ 
ful  training  in  a  child’s  babyhood  and  in 
the  first  years  of  a  colt’s  life  is  infinitely 
better  and  easier  than  “breaking  them  at 
later  stages  of  their  development.  The 
breaking  of  wild  horses  was  a  cruel  and 
hazardous  job  that  strong,  adventurous 
young  men  enjoyed  on  western  ranches 
and  farms  in  pioneer  days.  A  good  pure¬ 
bred  is  too  valuable  to  break,  in  the  old 
sense ;  he  is  trained  in  foalhood,  without 
injury  to  himself  or  his  trainer.  Secre¬ 
tary  Wayne  Dinsmore  of  the  Horse 
Association  of  America  pertinently  re¬ 
marks,  in  a  letter  to  this  department,  that 
“the  time  to  break  a  colt  is  when  he  is  a 
foal.  Methods  that  have  been  outlined 
will  enable  any  man  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  fit  to  break  any  horse;  provided 


s  Opinions 

that  he  goes  about  it  gradually.  Men 
who  have  grown  up  with  horses  and  han¬ 
dled  them  through  their  life  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  advantage  over  youngsters  who  do 
not  know  how  to  start  at  the  job.  We 
broke  24  colts  at  the  fairs  this  Fall ;  some 
of  them  were  wild,  and  two  were  report¬ 
ed  to  be  outlaws.  All  were  handled  safe¬ 
ly,  and  put  in  a  tractable  condition  in  two 
hours’  time ;  but  we  had  good  men  on  the 
job.” 

Useful  Trained  Dogs. — A  well-bred 
pup  of  any  breed  worth  keeping  on  a 
farm  is  capable  of  learning  how  to  do 
some  useful  work  and  many  clever  tricks. 
A  boy’s  dog  is  never  so  w-ell  trained  as  a 
dog  that  a  patient,  practical  man  has 
trained.  Many  an  exceptionally  intelli¬ 
gent  pup  has  so  many  unsystematic  train¬ 
ers  and  bosses  with  different  whims,  that 
he  is  sure  to  be  an  untrained,  rattle¬ 
headed  dog  of  no  particular  use  on  a 
stock-farm.  A  collie  or  shepherd  or  an 
Old  English  sheep  dog  that  has  been 
properly  trained  as  a  pup  will  more  than 
earn  his  keep  on  a  stock-farm.  Any  farm 
boy  or  farmer  who  owns  a  pup  worth 
raising  would  find  the  work  of  training 
him  an  interesting  pleasure,  if  he  went 
about  it  in  accordance  with  a  program. 
The  principles  of  training  are  set  forth 
in  books,  but  the  details  must  be  wrorked 
out  and  attended  to  by  each  owner  or 
trainer  in  relation  to  the  breed  of  his 
pup  and  the  uses  to  which  he  intends  to 
put  the  dog.  Scotch  shepherds  in  Scot¬ 
land  are  the  best-trained  dogs  that  I  have 
seen.  The  Scots  train  and  keep  them  for 
the  practical  business  of  driving  sheep. 
What  a  trained  shepherd  dog  can  do  with 
a  flock  of  sheep  is  illustrated  at  field 
trials  held  at  several  places  every  year  in 
the  East.  On  a  farm  near  Bennington, 
Vt.,  in  August  a  number  of  dogs  of  this 


breed  participated  in  a  trial  that  was 
witnessed  by  1,400  people. 

Fires  and  Lightning. — A  traveler  in 
farming  communities  in  the  East  sees 
many  ash  piles,  charred  woods  and  other 
evidences  of  the  destruction  of  buildings 
by  fire.  Lightning;  the  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  of  poorly-cured  hay  in  mows : 
carelessness  with  matches;  carbon-coated 
stove  pipes  and  flues ;  accidents  in  con¬ 
nection  with  using  gas  and  oils  for  the 
production  of  heat,  light  and  power,  and 
live  coals  or  sparks  from  railway  loco¬ 
motives  account  for  most  fires  on  farms. 
The  buildings  on  the  majority  of  farms 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  Eastern  States 
are  so  close  to  one  another,  if  they  are 
not  actually  joined  together,  that  an  out¬ 
break  of  fire  in  any  one  would  destroy 
all,  if  it  was  not  quickly  controlled.  An 
equipment  for  fighting  fire  is  seldom  kept 
on  any  farm.  Not  many  rural  communi¬ 
ties  enjoy  much  if  any  organized  protec¬ 
tion  from  fires.  Early  in  September,  in 
a  Hudson  Valley  county,  I  saw  an  old. 
unoccupied,  three-story  wooden  house, 
with  a  hewn  oak  frame,  burn  in  a  down¬ 
pour  of  rain  on  a  farm  adjacent  to  a  vil¬ 
lage.  It  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  A 
motor  truck,  carrying  a  staff  of  firemen, 
was  summoned  by  telephone  to  the  scene 
from  the  nearest  town’s  fire  department ; 
but  the  fire  was  beyond  control  before  it 
arrived.  The  owner  of  the  house  and 
some  of  his  farm  neighbors  make  small 
annual  payments  to  this  fire  department 
for  whatever  protection  they  can  get  for 
their  money.  The  old  house  was  not  in¬ 
sured.  It  wasn’t  worth  much,  but  it 
might  have  been,  for  lightning  is  not  se¬ 
lective  in  striking  property  or  persons. 
Six  years  ago  lightning  struck  our  hay 
barn,  which,  with  its  contents,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes  in  80  minutes,  while  a 
torrential  rain  was  falling.  If  the  build¬ 
ing  had  stood  80  ft.  nearer  to  any  other 
in  the  farmstead  group,  it  also  would 
have  been  destroyed.  The  insurance,  in 
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full,  wTas  promptly  paid.  We  keep  all  of 
our  buildings  and  their  contents  insured. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  fight  fires  in 
any  other  way,  at  present. 

From  Dan’s  Notebook. — A  Shyloek 
has  been  manoeuvering  and  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  our  farm.  He  holds 
out  for  concessions  that  we  refuse  to 
grant.  Most  buyers  hold  the  whip  hand 
over  the  sellers  of  farms.  We  are  neither 
compelled  nor  eager  to  sell.  Now  is  the 
most  favorable  time  to  buy  farms  that  I 
have  known,  and  the  most  unfavorable 
time  to  sell  them.  A  poor  farm  that,  with 
its  improvements,  presents  an  attractive 
appearance,  will  almost  always  outsell  a 
much  better  farm  that  doesn’t  catch  and 
delight  the  eye.  Not  many  people  ex¬ 
amine  or  know  much  about  anything  be¬ 
neath  the  surface;  they  are  “sold”  by 
outward  appearances.  If  a  man  desires 
to  sell  his  farm,  and  isn’t  in  a  hurry  to 
do  it,  the  first  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to 
fix  up  the  house,  buildings,  fences  and 
gates:  cut  the  weeds;  apply  some  paint 
and  whitewash ;  give  special  attention  to 
his  garden;  set  out  some  fruit  trees  and 
small  fruit;  grow  a  lot  of  flowers,  vines 
and  shrubs  in  his  yard,  and  begin  mowing 
and  maybe  fertilizing  his  lawn.  These 
are  “selling”  arguments  that  do  their  own 
“talking.”  For  $50  I  bought  a  poor,  run¬ 
down.  long-haired  draft  mare  that  would 
classify  as  a  plug  or  crow-bait.  She 
weighed  1.200  lbs.  I  fed  her  up,  bred 
her.  raised  a  good  colt,  worked  her  one 
season,  fattened  her  up  to  1,650  lbs.  and 
sold  her  for  8175  in  cash.  The  home¬ 
grown  corn  that  put  on  her  fat  brought 
me  about  $2  a  bushel.  A  run-down,  hard- 
looking  farm  must  be  handled  in  much 
the  same  way  as  a  poor,  neglected  horse 
in  order  to  attract  a  buyer.  A  fact  that 
surprises  many  folks  is  that  the  man  who 
gets  his  farm  in  a  good  condition  to  sell 
and  keeps  it  that  way,  likes  it  so  well 
that  he  doesn’t  want  to  sell  it.  I  didn’t 
want  to  sell  that  mare,  but  I  got  my  price 


T he  Interesting  Story  of 
243  May-hatched  Pullets 


A  farm  Rock  conditioned  for  laying  with  Pan-a-min 


YOU  DON’T  get  your  full  share  of  poultry 
profits  unless  your  hens  and  pullets  are  con¬ 
ditioned  and  early  in  laying  trim. 

One  egg  laid  in  the  fall  is  worth  two  laid  in 
the  spring.  The  real  poultry  profits  come  from 
flocks  that  are  laying  in  earnest  in  the  fall  and 
winter  months  when  prices  are  high. 

Thousands  of  poultry  keepers,  famed  for 
their  profit-making  flocks,  will  rely  on  Dr. 
Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  to  put  their  hens  and 
pullets  in  laying  trim  this  fall. 

The  White  Leghorn  pullets  shown  in  the 
picture  represent  a  typical  Pan-a-min  con¬ 
ditioned  farm  flock. 

This  flock  had  no  special  breeding  and  no 
exceptional  care — just  comfortable  quarters 
and  good  feed.  But  it  was  conditioned  with 
Pan-a-min  regularly. 

From  the  first  day  of  November  to  the  31st 
day  of  March,  this  flock  of  243  May-hatched 
pullets  laid  18,139  eggs. 

The  eggs  were  sold  for  $622.42. 


Their  feed  cost  during  that  time  was  $261. 

During  the  farmer’s  ‘‘lean”  months,  when 
the  average  poultry  raiser  was  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet,  this  little  flock  earned  $361.42 
above  the  cost  of  their  feed. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  (formerly 
called  Pan-a-ce-a)  makes  hens  hungry,  and 
helps  to  promote  good  health  and  good  feeling. 

Remember,  Pan-a-min  does  not  take  the 
place  of  feed,  and  no  feed  can  take  the  place 
of  Pan-a-min.  Whether  you  prepare  your  own 
or  use  a  favorite  commercial  feed,  you  will 
always  get  better  results  if  you  add  Pan-a-min 
to  the  ration. 

Feed  no  other  minerals  when  feeding  Dr. 
Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min. 

Feed  Pan-a-min  now  to  condition  your 
pullets  for  egg  production  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  when  egg  prices  mean  the  most 
profit  to  you.  Get  a  penny’s  worth  for  each 
hen  to  start  with.  Mix  3  pounds  with  every 
100  pounds  of  mash.  See  the  Dr.  Hess  dealer.: 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 


PAN-A-MIN 

means  Pan-a-ce-a  plus 


PAN-A-MIN  is  put  up  in  100-lb.  iron  drums,  25-lb.,  15-lb.  and  7-lb.  cartons.  Your  local  Dr.  Hess 

dealer  will  supply  you  according  to  the  size  of  your  (lock. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Incorporated,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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'Them  that  has— Gits!” 

The  old  negro  parson* s  literal  quotation 
expresses  a  truth  his  congregation  understood 


AND  it’s  true,  too.  The  successful  poultryman  or 
X  X  dairyman  buys  the  best  stock,  houses  it  scien¬ 
tifically,  and  feeds  it  the  best  feed.  Naturally  he 
produces  quality  products  in  large  quantities  and  he 
is  successful. 

He  earns  a  reputation  as  a  good  feeder  and  a  good 
breeder.  Returns  from  his  products  are  large  and  his 
surplus  stock  is  in  demand.  His  greater  profits  per¬ 
mit  him  to  add  to  and  improve  his  stock  and  thus 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  greater  success. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  successful  feed 
manufacturer.  The  constantly  increasing  list  of  cus¬ 


tomers,  attracted  by  profit-making  feeds,  adds  to 
his  resources.  He  is  enabled  to  command  the  best 
ingredients,  the  best  formulas,  the  best  mixing  ma¬ 
chinery. 

He  can  afford  to  maintain  experimental  farms 
and  laboratories,  such  as  those  where  Park  &  Pollard 
feeds  and  their  ingredients  are  tested  and  proven,  and 
develop  new  feeds  that  will  earn  new  success  and 
profits  for  his  customers. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  success  of  Park  &  Pollard 
has  been  achieved  — by  having  the  facilities  to  help 
its  patrons  to  success  it  gets  more  business. 


Poultry  Feeds 

Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  t 
Red  Ribbon  Scratch  i 
Growing  Feed  /  Inter¬ 
mediate  Chick  Feed  t 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  f 
P  &  P  Chick  Starter — 


To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — 
look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 

G&Parik&Pollard  (t> 

Boston,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dairy  Rations 
Overall  24%  rMilkMaid 
24%  *  Bet-R  Milk  20%  * 
Herd-Helth  16%  f  Milk- 
ade  Calf  Meal  —  Other 
Feeds :  P  &  P  Stock  Feed 
*  Bison  Stock  Feed  i 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration  /  Pigeon  Feed  * 
P&  P  Horse  Feed  *  Poca¬ 
hontas  Table  Corn  Meal 
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SHE  JUST 
HAS  TO 
HAVE  IT 


A  HEN  can’t  put  shell  on  her 
eggs  unless  she  has  shell  mate¬ 
rial  to  make  it.  And  that’s  PILOT 


BRAND  OYSTER  SHELL  itself.  It 


is  over  99%  pure  calcium  car¬ 
bonate — the  material  that  makes 
egg  shell. 

Feed  it  and  you’ll  know.  PILOT 
BRAND  increases  egg  production 
by  at  least  30  eggs  per  hen  per 
year.  To  get  the  best  results  it 
should  he  before  your  birds 
every  day  in  the  year.  It’s  a  per¬ 
manent  necessity  just  like  food 
and  water. 


PILOT  BRAND  does  more  than 
make  egg  shell  regardless  of  sea¬ 
son.  It  builds  strong  bones  and 
makes  the  pullets  lay  early. 

Careful  preparation  makes  PILOT 
BRAND  free  from  waste,  dirt, 
moss,  and  rat-gathering  odor. 
It  contains  no  magnesium.  To 
get  pure  oyster  shell,  insist  on 
PILOT  BRAND.  It  pays  real  cash 
dividends. 


Screened  for  Adults 
and  Chicks 


OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS 

CORPORATION 

One  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere 

Never  let  your  birds  be  ivithout  PILOT  BRAND 
— this  little  attention  pays. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’j  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  #7.50,  #10.00  and  #15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Fire  l’olnt  Leghorn  Form,  51 1.  Fplirnlm,  N.  J. 


¥TI  QI-I’Q  SUPERIOR 
^  n  CHICKS 

White  Wyandotte,  ...  $13.00  per  100 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  -  12.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed  ....  9.00  per  100 

100%  live  arrival.  Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly  all 
year.  JAS.  E.  ULSH  -  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  quai.it  v  CHICKS 

Barred  nnd  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Heavy  Mixed. 

100  S  live,  prepaid,  delivery.  Attractive  prices — 1,000  lots. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


“Purebred”  Barred  Rocks  *joo°pe?ei,ooo; 

Heavy  Mixed,  SO. 00  per  100;  Black  Giants,  S 1  5.00  per 
100.  Prompt  service.  O.  O.  D.  lOOjt  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Chus.  F.  Ewing  ICt,.  1  McClure,  Penns. 


Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  #12.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED. .  #0.00  a  100 
llerbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  ltox  58,  McClure,  l*a. 


BARRED  HOCK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 

hooking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  0.  C. 

A1.LEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Seabird,  Delaware 


Bred-to-lay  barred  rocks,  pullets  and 

COCKERELS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.  Y. 


CATUT  D  n  c  HIGH- POWER  Eli 
ULIWjKLIL.3  LEGHORNS 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  K.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EGQ  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Rout.  R,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 


Better  Quality  Broiler  Chicks 

Rocks,  Reds,  IVyandottes.  Orders  booked  for  Fall  and 
■Winter  delivery  at  low  C.  O.  D.  prices.  Hatches  weekly. 
Circular.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Wa.hlngtonvlll.,  Pa. 

SF  UI  I  from  N.  Y.  State  Certified  and 

.L.  TT.  Leghorn  rUlletSurade  A  Hens.  Shipped  <’.  O. 

D.  on  approval.  M.  E.  SMITH,  Middl.a.x,  New  York 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


HALL’S  CHICKS 


Reds  and  B.  Rocks 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Hatches  every  week 
in  the  year. 

We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler 
raisers  and  can  quote  attractive 
prices  to  large  buyers. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PAEKS'H  BARRED  BOCKS 

Buy  Your  Males  and  Females  Now 

LOWEST  PRICES  and  BEST  SELECTIONS 

Take  advantage  of  this  annual  price 
reduction  to  get  started  with  some  of 
America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Write  for  complete 
prices  and  40th  anniversary  catalog. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Winter  Broilers  Fay 

if  you  buy 

HUBBARD  FARMS  RED  CHICKS 

Low  mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  CATALOGUE. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  #1  0  per  100 ;  Light  and  Heavy,  $12;  All 
Heavy,  $14.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year.  Older  or  started  chicks,  1  to  8  weeks  old. 
Priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOEHBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  Si  ,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


Quality  Pullets  s*  c-  w-  L- 

BREEDING  cockerels  Barred  Rocks 
LAI.LT  FARMS  -i-  VINELAND,  N«  J. 


PULLETS 

WERNER  BROS. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEEHORIMS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

MT.  MARION,  N.  T. 


Pullets  For  Sale  ^ode  Island  Reds 

-  March  hatch,  laying  or 

ready-to-lay,  $2,50  each;  April  hatch,  $2;  May  hateh- 
$1.75;  Breeding  Cockerels,  $4  each.  Broilers,  Roast, 
ing  Chickens  for  table  use.  Will  ship  what  vou  want  C. 
O.  D.  on  approval.  WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mats.  Tel.  1085 


Barred  Rocks .  11c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1 0c, 

W  rite  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100< 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUMIlAUDNEfl,  Bearer  Sprint*.  Penn*. 


Quality  Chicks 


Turkeys  -  buoks  -  gf.ese  -  guineas 

Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

HIGH  LAND  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


for  her.  It's  hard  to  sell  anything  un¬ 
less  it  looks  good.  We  can  increase  the 
prices  and  the  sale  of  farms  by  making 
them  good  to  look  at.  We  can  do  this 
without  spending  much  money ;  it  is  large¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  doing  small  things  well 
where  they  will  make  a  good  showing. 
Salesmanship,  as  applied  to  farms,  is  an 
art  that  most  farmers  haven't  learned ; 
they  have  left  it  to  real  estate  specula¬ 
tors  and  dealers.  Let’s  do  it  ourselves. 

D.  c.  w. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 
There  are  1(X)  pens  each  containing  10 
birds.  Following  is  report  for  week  end¬ 
ing  September  28 : 

Saturday,  October  5,  has  been  set  aside 
as  visitors'  day  at  New  York  State  Egg- 
laying  Contest  at  Farmingdale.  On  this 
day  the  new  plant  will  be  open  for  in¬ 
spection  by  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  new  building  which  combines  the 
most  up-to-date  features  of  artificial  heat, 
light  and  ventilation.  Present  informa¬ 
tion  indicates  that  the  Farmingdale  Con¬ 
test  will  be  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States  that  will  make  use  of  artificial 
heat  as  a  means  of  checking  sudden  drops 
in  temperature  and  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  dampness  in  the  pens. 

The  contest  management  cordially  in¬ 
vites  every  one  interested  in  egg-laying 
contests  or  in  poultry  housing  to  inspect 
our  facilities  on  visitors’  day.  Bring  a 
friend  or  neighbor  with  you. 

It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  the 
contest  management  finds  it  necessary  to 
postpone  the  opening  date  of  the  con¬ 
test  from  October  1  to  October  35.  It  is 
impossible  to  finish  all  the  work  by  Oc¬ 
tober  1  and  it  was  thought  unwise  to 
have  birds  in  the  pens  while  carpenters, 
electricians  and  steam  fitters  were  still  at 
work.  The  building  will  be  completed  in 
time  to  receive  birds  a  few  days  before 
the  opening  date.  Pens  which  will  be 
sent  long  distances  by  express  may  be 
shipped  in  time  to  arrive  at  Farmingdale 
on  October  11  and  12.  Birds  which  will 
be  on  the  road  not  more  than  one  day 
should  be  shipped  Monday,  October  14. 
Every  train  bringing  express  into  Farm¬ 
ingdale  from  October  11  to  16  inclusive 
will  be  met  and  birds  taken  to  the  con¬ 
test  plant  at  once.  Birds  will  not  be  left 
in  the  freight  house  over  night. 

Contestants  who  plan  to  bring  their 
birds  to  Farmingdale  should  do  so  Sat¬ 
urday,  October  12.  or  Sunday,  October 
13. 

Leg  bands  and  shipping  tags  have  been 
sent  to  contestants,  but  in  case  these  have 
not  arrived,  please  notify  the  management 
at  once. — D.  II.  Horton,  Head.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  47th  week  of  the  seventh 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  2,511  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of 
35.8  per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  271 
eggs  under  last  week's  production,  but  is 
113  eggs  more  than  for  the  same  week  of 
the  1928  contest.  The  pullets  have  laid  a 
total  of  145,861  eggs  since  November  1. 
1928.  This  is  1,180  eggs  more  than  the 
score  of  the  last  contest  at  the  end  of  the 
47th  week. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week.  —  Barred 
Rocks,  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa.,  51 ; 
White  Leghorns :  Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich.. 
49 ;  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry  Farm.  Del., 
46;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  O.,  43: 
Donald  A.  Howe,  N.  Y.,  43 ;  F.  B.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Del.,  43 ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J.,  42 ; 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  IV.  Kline,  Pa.,  42. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date  : 

White  Leghorns. — Codner’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  2,114 ;  Fred  G.  Smith 
Poultry  Farm,  Del.,  2,069  ;  Barnes  Hol¬ 
lywood  Farm,  N.  Y..  2,045 ;  Meadow 
Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  O.,  2,020;  George 
Dick,  N.  Y.,  2,014 ;  Pine  View  Poultry 
Ranch,  N.  Y.,  1.926;  Ruehle’s  Sunnyside 
Farm,  N.  Y..  1,893. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Wallieeton  Farm,  Mass., 
1,733 ;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.,  1.605 ; 
Joseph  P.  Moynalian.  Mass.,  1,499. 

Australorps. — Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,073. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb. 
Old  Pickard  Farm,  Mass.,  1.802 ;  Pratt 
Experiment  Farm,  _Pa.,  1,788;  Kerr 

Chickeries,  N.  J.,  1,575. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  1,725;  William  R.  Speck.  N.  Y„ 
1,286 ;  Highfields  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.213. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  65c;  brown,  60c;  medium,  52c; 
pullets,  43c. 


Countrywide  Produce 
Situation 

The  crop  year  may  be  summed  up 
fairly  well  now.  It  is  in  a  general  way 
a  year  of  lighter  production  compared 
with  last  season.  In  the  first  place,  acre¬ 
age  was  generally  reduced.  The  frost  in 
California  cut  down  the  output  of  that 
important  shipping  district,  especially  of 
the  fruit  crop.  The  wet  Spring  upset 
plans  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  dry  Summer  shortened  the  production 
of  almost  every  crop  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Although  nearly  every¬ 
thing  is  in  lighter  supply  than  a  year  ago, 
there  is  shortage  in  only  a  few  lines. 
There  will  be  plenty  to  eat  and  a  full 
Variety  of  food,  but  prices  in  a  general 
way  will  be  a  little  higher. 

The  field  bean  crop  seems  likely  to  be 
a  money  maker  for  producers  because 
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there  is  very  little  old  stock  carried  over 
and  another  light  crop  is  being  harvested 
The  short  crop  in  Michigan  seems  to  be 
the  key  to  the  situation,  indicating  con¬ 
tinued  good  prices  for  producers.  A  gen¬ 
eral  range  of  $8  per  100  pounds  for  white 
and  red  varieties  appears  to  be  about  the 
average  of  values  in  eastern  and  mid- 
western  producing  sections.  Recent  dam¬ 
age  by  frost  and  rain  suggest  possible 
further  advances. 

The  grape  situation  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sides  of  the  fruit  market.  So 
far,  the  western  shippers  have  kept  sup¬ 
plies  down  and  prices  have  been  holding 
well.  The  California  shippers  are  eo° 
operating  with  the  raisin  interests  and  as 
many  grapes  are  being  turned  into  raisins 
as  possible  in  order  to  keep  the  raisin 
varities  off  the  fresh  grape  market.  De¬ 
mand  has  been  active  and  improving  in 
New  York  grape  shipping  sections. 

Peach  shipping  interests  in  western 
New  York  are  active  this  season,  supply¬ 
ing  most  of  the  country’s  fresh  fruit  in 
this  line  in  late  September  and  earlv 
October.  Price  of  Elbertas,  the  standard 
variety,  has  been  close  to  $2.25  per 
bushel  at  eastern  and  mid-western  ship¬ 
ping  points.  Peaches  have  been  one  of 
the  most  salable  fruits,  except  during  the 
height  of  the  season,  in  contrast  with  the 
great  oversupply  in  1928. 

Apple  markets  are  working  out  well 
Prices  have  been  averaging  a  little  higher 
in  the  South  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  and  holding  well  in  eastern  and 
mid-western  producing  sections  and  in  the 
northwest.  A  great  deal  of  stock  is  selling 
around  $2  per  bushel  for  best  lots,  or  $6 
per  barrel,  although  difference  in  localities 
and  varieties  makes  a  wide  range  of  $4  to 
$8  from  West  to  East.  The  export  season 
started  well,  showing  a  profit  for  the  early 
shipments,  but  no  special  activity  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  this  line  owing  to  tiie  good 
sized  crop  in  Europe.  Later  in  the  season 
a  demand  may  develop  for  export,  if  prices 
are  not  too  high  here. 

With  a  grain  crop  below  average  and 
cost  of  millfeed  rising,  feeders  and  dairy¬ 
men  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  market 
more  than  usual  for  feed,  owing  to  pasture 
conditions,  the  poorest  in  15  years.  At 
the  same  time  butter,  cheese,  ‘  hogs,  and 
cattle  are  all  lower  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  The  problem  of  milk  supply  is  likely 
to  be  rather  serious  in  some  eastern  pro¬ 
ducing  territories,  affording  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  nearby  farmers  to  expand  their 
output  if  they  can  and  obtain  the  needed 
increase  in  price.  Prices  paid  to  producers 
have  already  been  advanced  in  quite  a 
number  of  important  sections. 

_  There  are  weak  features  in  the  dairy 
situation ;  one  of  them  is  the  large  hold¬ 
ings  of  evaporated  milk  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  that  line  which  has  forced  prices 
close  to  cost.  The  trouble  here  is  due  to 
the  heavy  production  early  in  the  season 
when  pastures  were  good.  The  production 
of  condensed  milk  was  about  one-eighth 
greater  than  in  the  1928  season. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  season 
butter  production  was  heavy,  but  lately 
the  output  has  been  less  than  that  of  a 
year  ago.  The  decrease  was  rapid  through¬ 
out  September.  Not  only  the  poor  pastur¬ 
age  was  responsible,  but  higher  grain 
costs  led  to  moderate  feeding.  Stocks  of 
butter  in  cold  storage  are  liberal  and  have 
kept  the  market  from  any  rapid  advance. 
Butter  and  cheese  are  both  selling  from 
one  to  three  cents  under  the  price  of  a 
year  ago,  having  advanced  about  two  cents 
during  September.  Except  for  the  liberal 
supplies  in  storage,  no  doubt  the  price 
would  have  been  higher  instead  of  lower 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Stock  feeders  have  the  same  difficulties 
as  dairymen,  with  costs  a  little  higher 
and  prices  a  little  lower  than  in  the  Fall 
of  1928.  The  higher  cost  of  feeding  lias 
brought  shipments  to  market,  but  the 
numbers  of  live  stock  on  the  farms  are  so 
moderate  that  heavy  shipments  now  will 
tend  to  prevent  oversupply  later  and 
moderate  the  usual  spell  of  low  prices 
during  the  last  of  the  year.  It  may  even 
result  in  a  particularly  high  Winter  range 
of  prices  for  cattle  and  hogs.  Lambs  are 
selling  at  about  the  same  price  as  a  year 
ago. 

Poultrymen  are  better  off  than  most 
feeders.  Eggs  aud  heavy  chickens  have 
been  selling  higher  this  season,  although 
supplies  are  heavy  for  the  time  of  year. 
It  seems  that  the  consuming  class  uses 
these  products  more  freely  than  in  other 
times.  Egg  prices  advanced  faster  than 
usual  during  September,  with  gains  of 
three  to  four  cents  on  the  best  grades, 
compared  with  only  one-half  advance  in 
September,  1928.  The  result  is  that  the 
market  level  is  now  five  to  seven  cents 
above  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  prospect 
is  good  for  the  Fall  trade,  as  shown  by 
receipts  lighter  than  a  year  ago,  but 
figures  show  an  increased  number  of 
pullets  on  the  farms,  pointing  to  larger 
production  near  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
supplies  in  cold  storage  are  much  lighter 
than  last  season  or  than  the  5-year 
average.  The  storage  men  have  good 
profits  in  sight  and  are  likely  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  buying  eggs  for  storage 
next  Spring. 

The  question  in  the  poultry  market  is 
whether  the  brisk  demand  will  offset  some¬ 
what  larger  production  of  dressed  poultry. 
Market  receipts  of  live  and  dressed 
chickens  are  liberal  in  most  city  markets, 
but  prices  have  kept  up  well  for  the  sea¬ 
son  of  year  when  receipts  are  always 
heavy.  Some  lines  are  selling  higher  thau 
a  year  ago  and  some  lower.  Stocks  in  the 
cold  storage  are  somewhat  larger  this 
season.  Still,  if  the  demand  continues  as 
good  as  it  is  now.  prices  may  hold  as  well 
as  usual.  G.  b.  f. 
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Per  Dozen 
Feeding 
Cost 


NOW!  OUTDOOR  PEP  FOR  INDOOR  LAYERS 


Here’s  a  real  mash  that  makes  up 
what  hens  lose  by  being  confined. 

By  special  process,  this  splendid 
laying  mash  is  so  enriched  in  Sun- 
Vitamin  D  that  you  can  actually  see 
the  outdoor  pep  in  indoor 
layers.  More  eggs,  too! 

More  than  ever,  on  the  basis 
of  feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs,  this 
mash  proves  the  folly  and  real 
expense  of  depending  on  the 
ordinary  home-mixed  feed.  Or 
any  other  feed  than  Pratts. 

The  choicest  cereals  —  corn 


meal,  wheat  middlings,  feeding  oat 
meal  and  bran — the  best  of  animal 
proteins  —  meat  scrap,  fish  meal, 
dried  buttermilk — make  America’s 
Quality  Laying  Mash  the  cheapest  egg 

mash  by  the  only 
standard  that  counts. 
Not  only  does  it  get 
eggs  for  a  lower  feed¬ 
ing  cost  per  dozen — 
but  the  surplus  en¬ 
ergy  in  these  clean, 
high  grade  ingre¬ 
dients  is  reinforced 


to  keep  up  body  weight  and  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor  over  the  longest  periods 
of  heavy  laying.  This  new  feature 
adaptsPraltsLayingMash  better  than 
ever  to  modern  poultry  raising.  A  rich 
supply  of  Sun- Vitamin  D!  It  helps 
make  up  for  confinement,  close 
quarters,  lack  of  sunshine  and  out¬ 
door  air.  See  your  dealer  before  the 
season  gets  further  under  way.  Pratt 
dealers  are  located  everywhere.  If  you 
don’t  know  the  nearest  one,  write  us. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

433  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRATTS  buttermilk  LAYING  MASH 

baby  chick  food  ♦  America's  Quality  Feed  line  *  growing  mash 
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An  Oatmeal 


Feed  for  Your  Hens! 


tvtow  is  the  time  to  get  your  flock  on  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
^  Egg  Mash  —  the  famous  complete  ration  based  on 
OATMEAL!  There’s  nothing  like  oatmeal  for  production 
and  maintenance.  To  the  oatmeal  are  added  other  valuable 
ingredients  —  cod  liver  meal,  molasses,  animal  protein, 
minerals,  in  fact,  just  the  things  a  hen  must  have  to  keep 
her  eager  to  eat  and  lay. 

Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  is  a  scientific  feed,  carefully 
blended  and  mixed  to  insure  you  more  "egg-dollars”  for 
every  "feed-dollar."  It  prevents  anemia;  it  insures  good 
and  complete  digestion;  good  appetite,  full,  rich  blood; 
strong  health  to  maintain  heavy  egg  production. 

See  your  Quaker  Dealer.  Get  the  facts  on  the  OATMEAL 
feeds  that  are  increasing  profits,  saving  time,  money  and 
worry  for  successful  poultrymen  everywhere. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


Capsules  for  Worm 
Treatment 

Do  you  believe  the  gizzard  worm  cap¬ 
sules  to  be  a  sure  worm  eradicatorV  1 
have  tried  Black  Leaf  40,  but  if  these 
capsules  for  individual  treatment  are  ef¬ 
fective.  would  like  to  use  them  instead,  if 
you  advise  so.  V.  v.  E. 

Maryland. 

The  use  of  gelatin  capsules  to  admin¬ 
ister  worm  eradicators  to  fowls  has  the 
advantage  of  making  sure  that  each  bird 
treated  gets  the  dose  of  whatever  is  used 
that  it  is  desired  to  give.  When  worm 
remedies  are  given  in  food  or  water,  it  is 
necessarily  uncertain  whether  the  needed 
amount  of  the  drug  is  taken.  The  IT.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  recommends 
in  the  treatment  for  tapeworms  that  what 
is  known  to  the  drug  trade  as  a  000  cap¬ 
sule  be  filled  with  one  gram — -practically 
15  grains — of  kamala  and  administered  as 
an  individual  dose.  Any  druggist  could 
prepare  these  for  you.  Capsules  are  less 
used  in  the  treatment  of  round  worm  in¬ 
festation,  since  these  worms  are  more 
easily  expelled  than  are  tapeworms,  but 
they  are,  of  course,  a  means  of  making 
sure  that  a  proper  dose  of  the  worm 
eradicator  is  given.  The  capsule  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  California  station  in  the 
treatment  of  round  worm  infestation  con¬ 
sists  of  6.6  c.c.  of  Black  Leaf  40  mixed 
with  16  grains  of  Lloyd's  Alkaloidal 
Iteagent  packed  in  a  No.  2  gelatin  cap¬ 
sule.  This  amount  will  fill  about  55  cap¬ 
sules.  The  “c.c.”  in  the  above  stands 
for  one  cubic  centimeter,  as  any  druggist 
will  understand,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
quite  probable  that  the  six-tenths  of  a 
cubic  centimeter  could  as  well  be  five- 
tenths,  or  one-half,  though  I  give  the  for¬ 
mula  as  published.  M.  B.  D. 


Precocious  Pullet 

I  have  a  Barred  Rock  pullet,  hatched 
March  11.  1929.  At  four  months  she  be¬ 
gan  to  lay,  laid  a  number  of  eggs  and 
started  to  hatch  August  21,  on  12  eggs. 
On  September  11  she  brought  out  10 
chicks.  One  died  in  the  nest,  and  she  has 
now  nine  very  lively  chicks.  The  egg-s 
were  all  her  own.  This  is  a  good  record 
for  a  pullet.  w.  c.  elmkndorf 

Windham  Co.,  Conn. 


J8x8Ft.MAmKerst”House 


Comfortable 
in  ALL  Weathers 

Warm  enough  for  a  Northern  winter; 
airy  enough  for  hot  summer  weather. 
Lined,  if  you  wish,  with  insulating 
sheet.  No  carpentering  required.  Guar¬ 
anteed  “Better  and  Cheaper  Than  Home- 
Made.’’  Prompt  shipments. 

FREE  CATALOG  shows  sectional  Poul¬ 
try  Houses  up  to  50  ft.  long,  also 
Pigeon  Houses  and  Rabbit  Hutches. 
Write  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  LXVSE: 


Will  Make  Winter  Profits 

Start  a  broiler  brood  now  with  our  “Wyan-Ttocks”  (Wh. 
Wyanilotte-Uock  Cross),  or  “Brahm-Rocks”  (Rrahma- 
ltock  Cross).  We  can  also  supply  straight  Rocks,  Reds 
and  Wyandottes.  Hatches  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  Oct.  or  Nov.  deliveries. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— 

Tancred  Strain.  From  high  producing  breeders, 
S2.00  each.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shaverlown,  N.  Y. 


Df  Tf  I  C"T,C  Production  Bred  Single  Comb  White 
rULLLliJ  Leghorns.  April  hatched.  Postal  for 
prices.  MURDOCK  BROS-,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  WH.  LEGHORN  Laying  yearling  hens  on  range, 
■  $1.25  each,  hundred  lots.  GEO-  R.  SWARTOUT, 
Breeder  ol  S.  C ■  W.  Leghorns,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS— March  hatched.  32;  April 
hatched,  $1.75.  LESTER  IIARTLES,  Elemlngton,  a.  J, 


Very 

fancy 


Mallard  Ducks 


from  blue  ribbon  winners,  Hi 
a  trio.  0.  E..CASSEE,  Ilenkoj,  Ta. 


SEND  NO  MONEY— get  all 

the  coating  and  tools  you  need  with-  [ 
out  paying  a  cent.  Inexpensive —  I 
durable.  Covers  a  roof  like  a  rubber 
blanket.  Try  before  you  buy.  Makes  old 
roofs  like  new.  Write  | 
today  for  details. 
ATLAS  ASBESTOS 
COMPANY,  Dept.RN] 
North  Wales,  Pa.  ' 


Get  our  low 
prices  on 
paints  and 
Tarnishes. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Liquid  A  f be f tot 

ROOF  COATING 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1, 
1929. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  Y'ork,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  uforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Editor:  DeWitt  C.  Wing,  333  W.  30tli  St..  New 
Yrork,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor:  W.  W.  Higgins,  Maywood, 
N.  J. 


lusiness  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora- 
ion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
Iso  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad- 
resses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
ier  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
iot  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad- 
resses  of  the  indivdual  owners  must  be  given, 
f  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin- 
orporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
veil  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
«  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
fork  City. 

John  J.  Dillon.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
nd  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
ier  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
nortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
re  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ug  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
ecurity  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
ist  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
ppear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
n  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
older  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
s  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
lame  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
rustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
laragraplis  contain  statements  embracing  affi- 
nt’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir- 
umstanees  and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
iolders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
ipon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
old  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
ban  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
as  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
ssociation,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di- 
ect  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
tlier  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
ssue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
lirougli  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub- 
cribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 

ate  shown  above  is  - .  (This  information  is 

equired  from  daily  publications  only.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Publisher, 
worn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25tU 
av  of  September.  1929. 

VILLIAM  A.  CROSBY,  (Seal) 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County,  N.  Y.,  No. 

476  'Certificate  filed  in  all  counties  in  New 

York.  Register  No.  8136.  My  commission  ex¬ 
pires  March  30,  1930. 


Wanted— To  Buy 

All  old  Envelopes  with  U.  S.  and  Confederate 
Postage  Stamps  on  them  used  before  year  1880. 
I  pay  $1.00  to  $35.00  each  for  old  envelopes  with 
pictures  of  flags,  soldiers,  etc.,  on  them,  used 
during  the  war  between  the  North  and  South 
from  1861  to  1866.  Used  or  unused  stamps  before 
1880.  Send  all  you  have  for  my  inspection  or 
write  for  interesting  information  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.  N.  Rice,  2652  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  tor  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Wect  30th  Street,  New  York 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Eastern  Ayrshire  Bull 
Futurity 

To  Wendover  Advance  Guard  goes  the 
honor  of  winning  the  blue  ribbon  in  the 
second  Ayrshire  Bull  Futurity  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.  This  calf,  bred  and  owned  at 
Wendover  Farm,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.  won 
a  prize  of  $1G7.40,  the  winner’s  share  of 
the  purse  of  $839,  offered  for  this  event. 
The  victor  in  this  the  richest  of  all  cattle 
stakes  is  a  son  of  Alta  Crest  Rear  Guard 
and  out  of  Barclay’s  Brown  Betty,  junior 
champion  at  the  1923  Eastern  States 
Exposition. 

Second  place,  with  a  cash  value  of  $133, 
was  awarded  to  Bay  State  Peer,  an 
attractive  son  of  Alta  Crest  Pathfinder, 
bred  and  exhibited  by  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  Third  prize,  worth 
$104,  was  won  by  Burnside  Mendel,  a 
son  of  Ilobsland  Mendel,  exhibited  by 
R.  R.  Ness  &  Sons,  Howick,  Quebec. 
Alta  Crest  Three  Cheers  secured  fourth, 
while  the  Massachusetts  college  was  fifth 
and  seventh  on  Bay  State  President  and 
Bay  State  Primus  Leader,  respectively. 
Sycamore  Farm’s  entry,  Strathglass  Top- 
bar.  was  sixth. 

The  Eastern  Ayrshire  Bull  Futurity 
was  established  as  a  special  feature  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  bull  calves 
from  good  record  cows.  It.  is  thought  by 
providing  liberal  prizes,  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  exhibiting  of  young  bulls  are 
encouraged.  The  rulqs  require  that  the 
calves  shall  be  born  after  August  1  of  the 
preceding  year,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  are  just  ready  for  light  service  when 
exhibited,  and  thus  at  the  most  salable 
age. 

As  only  cows  with  records  of  10.000 
lbs.  of  milk  are  eligible  for  nomination 
in  this  event,  the  Ayrshire  futurity  com¬ 
bines  type  and  production.  The  cows  are 
nominated  before  they  calve  and  a  fee 
of  $2  is  paid  for  each  animal.  In  the 
event  that  the  calf  is  a  male,  it  may  be 
kept  eligible  by  paying  an  additional  fee 
of  $3  prior  to  January  1  and  a  final  pay¬ 
ment  of  $5  just  before  showing.  This 
makes  a  total  of  $10  paid  for  each  calf 
shown,  to  which  is  added  a  substantial 
sum  by  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
As  a  result,  the  1929  pui-se  totaled  $S39, 
with  $107.40  to  the  winner.  Entries  have 
been  received  for  the  1930,  indicating  a 
new  record  for  dairy  cattle  purses.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  to  hold  1930 
Ayrshire  futurities  at  both  the  Eastern 
State  Exposition  and  the  New  York  State 
Fair.  c.  t.  c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  September  28.  1929. 

Market,  extremely  dull;  beef  steers,  steady  to 
weak;  bidding  lower  on  medium  and  heavy¬ 
weights;  light  and  liandyweights  steady.  Com¬ 
parisons  with  week  ago,  steady  to  25c  lower; 
t  alk  selling.  $11.25  to  $12.  Bulls  and  all  cut¬ 
ters  about  steady;  she  stock  steady  with  week’s 
early  25c  decline;  bulk  butcher  bulls,  $10.25  to 
$11;  heifers,  $10.75  to  $11.25;  cows.  $8.25  to  $9; 
<utters,  $5.25  to  $0.  Stockers  and  feeders  in 
broader  demand,  fully  steady;  most  sales,  $9.50 
to  $10.50;  some  choice  Canadians  up  to  $11.50. 
Calves  steady  to  weak;  top  vealers,  $18.50. 
Hogs,  nominally  steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  September  2S:  Cat¬ 
tle,  242  cars;  69  Virginia.  55  Canada,  31  St. 
Paul,  29  Chicago,  10  West  Virginia,  10  Ten- 
nesee,  7  Pittsburgh,  7  St.  Louis.  G  Maryland, 
3,  New  York,  2  Kansas  City,  2  Pennsylvania,  2 
Kentucky,  1  Buffalo,  1  Oklahoma,  1  Michigan; 
containing  7,019  head,  190  trucked  in;  total  cat¬ 
tle,  7,209  head,  GGG  calves,  1.504  hogs.  197  sheep. 
Receipts  for  corresponding  week  last  year:  Cat¬ 
tle,  343  cars;  83  Canada,  82  Virginia,  40  Chica¬ 
go,  42  St.  Paul,  27  West  Virginia.  10  St.  Louis, 
8  Tennessee,  8  Kansas  City,  0  Pennsylvania,  4 
Kentucky,  3  New  York.  2  North  Carolina,  2 
Michigan,  2  Alabama.  1  Wisconsin,  1  Buffalo,  1 
Minneapolis,  8  Maryland.  1  Indiana;  containing 
10.395  head,  201  trucked:  total.  10,650  cattle, 
855  calves,  1,934  hogs,  807  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $12.50  to 
$13.75;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs..  $12.50  to 
$13.75;  good,  950  to  1.100  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13.50; 
medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $11  to  $12.50;  common,  800 
lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $11. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up.  $10.75  to  $11.75; 
good,  850  lbs.  up.  $9.75  to  $10.75;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $8.75  to  $9.75;  common,  850  lbs.,  up, 
$7.50  to  $8.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $9  to  $10;  good,  $8  to  $9; 
common  and  medium,  $0.75  to  $8;  low  cutter  and 
cutter.  $4  to  $0.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $10.25  to  $11.50; 
i  utter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $10.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $12;  common  and  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $8.25  to  $9.75;  good  and  choice,  800 
lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  down,  $8  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15.50  to  $18.50; 
medium,  $12.75  to  $15.50;  cull  and  common, 
$8.25  to  $12.75. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  B50  lbs..  $11.50 
to  $12.25;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $12 
to  $12.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $12 
to  $12.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 
to  $11.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton.  $41.50  to  $42.50;  shorts,  $43  to  $44; 
hominy,  $4S.50  to  $49.50;  middlings,  $48.50  to 
$49.50';  linseed.  $00  to  $67;  gluten.  $50  to  $51; 
ground  oats,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  Soy  bean  meal, 
$58  to  $59;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $54  to  $55; 
dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  18 
per  cent,  $46.50  to  $47.50;  20  per  cent,  $50.50 
to  $51.50;  24  per  cent,  $54  to  $55;  25  per  cent, 
$55.50  to  $56.50;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $48  to 
$49;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $43  to  $44;  Alfalfa,  re¬ 
ground,  $46  to  $47. 


The  little  girl  was  crying.  Her  mother, 
to  distract  her  thoughts,  called :  “Oh, 
come  here,  darling — come  here  and  look 
at  the  airplane.”  The  little  girl  ran  to 
the  window  and  stared  up  at  the  air¬ 
plane  till  it  disappeared.  Then  she  got 
out  her  little  wet  handkerchief  again. 
“Mamma,  what  was  I  crying  about?” 
she  asked. — Wall  Street  Journal. 


Dairy  Feed  Rnilttyrted 


Build  Health  and  you  Build  Profits 


One  thing  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  proved  through  years 
of  experimenting  and  prac¬ 
tical  feeding — health  is 
the  first  step  to  success. 
Feeding  profits  depend  on 
health  —  and  health  de¬ 
pends  on  feed. 

For  seventeen  years  Larro 
Feeds  have  been  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  principle. 
Many  formulas  and  many 
feeds  have  been  tested  at  the 
Larro  Research  Farm.  New 
ideas  have  been  taken  to  the 
cows  and  chickens  them¬ 
selves  to  prove  their  worth 
in  making  milk  or  eggs. 

Larro  Feeds  are  built  with 
oneideainmind-HEALTH 
FIRST,  —  for  only  healthy 
animals  are  at  their  best. 
Years  of  experiment  have 
shown  what  feeds  and  feed 
combinations  are  best — 
and  only  Larro  can  make 
such  feeds.  By  processes 
used  only  in  the  Larro  mill, 
Larro  Feeds  are  made  so 
that  they  do  not  vary  from 
one  year’s  end  to  the 
other.  Every  sack  of  Larro 
reaches  the  feeder  clean, 
palatable  and  with  the  same 
uniform  blend  of  whole¬ 
some,  health-building 
ingredients. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  used 
Larro  Dairy  Ration  or  Larro 
Poultry  Mashes  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  the  most 
profitable  of  all  feeds  for 
Dairy  Cows  and  Poultry. 
Month  in  and  month  out 
they  are  built  to  the  same 
ideal — founded  on  the  in¬ 
separable  alliance  of  health 
and  profit. 

Substitute  satisfaction  for 
uncertainty  in  your  feed¬ 
ing.  Order  Larro  today. 


ctrro/ 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOR  POULTRY  ”  HOGS  '  DAIRY 


THE 


Have  you  tried  Larro  Flour ?  The  new  general  purpose  flour.  Ask  your  dealer. 


LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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October  12,  1929 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  have  read  in  your  paper  a  number  of 
times  the  good  work  you  have  done  for 
the  public.  Ou  June  5  the  National 
Business  Brokers  Corp.,  Buckeye  Bank 
Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  sent  a  man  here 
to  see  me  about  selling  my  business.  His 
name  was  Lewis  M.  Smith.  He  explained 
to  me  that  within  10  days  from  that  day, 
June  5,  he  would  have  my  place  sold  for 
the  price  set,  $18,000,  but  I  must  give 
him  a  check  for  $100.  That  was  to  show 
them  I  was  willing  to  sell  my  place.  This 
$100  was  to  be  taken  off  their  commis¬ 
sion  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  if  they 
didn’t  sell  my  place  within  30  days  they 
would  return  the  $100,  which  they  have 
never  done.  I  wrote  to  them  a  number 
of  times,  but  they  say  that  they  do  not 
return  the  $100  until  they  sell  the  place. 
They  have  never  brought  any  buyer  or 
sent  me  any  buyer  since  that  date,  June 
5.  E.  L.  w. 

New  York. 

Here  is  the  same  old  bunko  game — to 
secure  an  advance  fee  for  the  sale  of 
property.  W.  M.  Ostrander  originated 
the  scheme  many  years  ago.  The  11.  N.-Y. 
has  been  exposing  the  game  ever  since, 
and  recently  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  issued  warnings  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  National  Business 
Brokers,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  other  day  a  man  came  to  the  door 
and  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  accept 
something  for  nothing.  He  said  he  rep¬ 
resented  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Co.,  of 
Boston,  but  was  starting  an  art  school  in 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.  He  also  said  that 
they  were  taking  ten  pictures  from  a  city 
and  making  an  oil  reproduction  from 
them  (snapshots)  in  natural  colors,  10 
by  16  in.  in  size  to  introduce  their  work. 
He  first  said  it  would  not  cost  one  cent, 
but  after  he  was  talking  a  while  he  said 
everyone  who  had  a  picture  enlarged 
would  have  to  buy  four  tubes  of  paint. 
You  could  pay  what  they  cost  them, 
$2.98,  or  you  could  buy  them  at  a  store. 
When  the  artist  brought  the  proof  in 
black  and  white  buyer  was  to  tell  him  the 
colors  wanted  in  the  picture,  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  color  of  the  hair  and  clothes,  and 
pay  him  the  $2.98.  Then  you  had  to 
agree  to  tell  people  who  did  the  picture 
when  it  was  finished.  Four  of  us,  neigh¬ 
bors  here,  each  gave  him  snapshots^  and 
two  of  them  are  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
so  they  wanted  me  to  find  out  if  there  is 
such  a  -place  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  if  they 
are  reliable  people.  MRS.  A.  b.  S'. 

New  York. 

Here  is  a  brand-new  portrait  agent’s 
story1  that  is  worthy  of  the  Chicago  Por¬ 
trait  Co.  It  seems  to  be  equally  effective 
in  securing  orders  as  the  old  lucky  en¬ 
velope  scheme.  We  find  no  concern  by 
the  name  of  Cosmopolitan  Art  Co.,  listed 
in  Bradstreet’s  at  Boston,  Mass.  The 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  referred  to 
should  have  been  wise  to  such  schemes 
on  the  part  of  picture  agents.  Our  read¬ 
ers  have  been  warned  often  enough  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them.  All 
resort  to  some  trick  or  deception  to  se¬ 
cure  signatures  to  orders. 

The  enclosed  looks  to  me  like  the  old 
detective  bureau  gag  with  modernized 
window-dressing.  I  see  it  only  in  weekly 
newspapers  back  in  the  interior  counties, 
where  credulity  abounds  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  elsewhere.  Kindly  investigate 
and  sound  any  note  of  warning  you  deem 
justifiable.  h.  a. 

West  Virginia. 

The  advertisement  enclosed  is  headed 
“Men  Wanted”  to  join  an  organization 
to  protect  business.  This  is  rather  vague. 
The  advertisement  further  states  that  “a 
short  course  of  training  is  furnished 
which  may  be  taken  in  your  own  borne.” 
This  smells  of  a  correspondence  course 
scheme.  To  sell  the  course  of  training  is 
no  doubt  the  primary  object  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  This  sort  of  deceptive  advertis¬ 
ing  is  not  confined  to  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interior  districts.  Much  of 
it  is  found  in  publications  issued  from 
the  great  metropolis  and  the  national 
capital. 

Will  you  inform  me  about  the  Self- 
Test  Optical  Co..  1447-1459  W.  Jackson 
Blvd..  Chicago,  Ill.?  Are  they  a  reliable 
firm?  R-  c- 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  one  of  the  mail-order  spectacle 
concerns.  The  company  is  not  rated  in 
Bradstreet’s  and  besides,  anyone  having 
eye  trouble  should,  in  our  estimation,  con¬ 
sult  an  oculist  instead  of  making  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  fit  the  eyes  by  any  “self  test.” 


August  17  I  sold  to  one  Julius  Kraft, 
556  S.  13th  St..  Newark,  N.  J.,  10  bushels 
of  apples  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  and  25  bags 
of  corn  at  $1.75  per  bag,  for  which  he 
gave  me  a  check  for  $58.75.  I  deposited 
this  check  to  my  account  at  the  bank.  In 
four  days’  time  the  bank  sent  the  check 
back  to  me,  showing  that  the  payment  on 
the  check  was  stopped.  I  have  not  heard 
from  Mr.  Kraft,  who  is  some  sort  of  vege¬ 
table  dealer,  since,  and  I  know  no  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should  stop  payment,  as  the 
apples  and  corn  were  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Would  you  help  me  in  this  matter, 
as  I  know  how  you  help  others?  a.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Kraft  came  to  this  farm,  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  apples  and  corn  before  issuing 
the  check  in  payment.  He  employs  a 
lawyer  to  write  The  R,  N.-Y.  that  the 
corn  was  horse  corn  instead  of  Golden 
Bantam.  The  corn  was  sold  as  Ever¬ 
green.  In  the  meantime  Julius  Kraft  has 
not  paid  for  the  corn  or  the  apples.  We 
do  not  find  any  rating  for  this  dealer  to 
indicate  that  the  claim  can  be  collected 
by  legal  process.  We  want  New  Jersey 
farmers  to  know  the  record  for  their 
guidance  should  Kraft  approach  others 
to  buy  produce. 

I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  advertisement  for  Publisher’s 
Desk.  What  do  you  think  of  a  magazine 
that  accepts  such  advertising?  They  ap¬ 
parently  have  no  regard  for  the  public. 

New  York.  wr.  m.  f. 

This  subscriber  enclosed  a  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Whirlwind  Mfg.  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  making  claims  that  the 
whirlwind  carbureter  “saves  motorists 
millions  of  dollars  yearly — 555  miles  on 
11  gallons  of  gas.”  There  is  certainly 
something  of  a  “whirlwind”  in  these 
claims  to  say  the  least,  and  they  are  un¬ 
believable. 

As  to  the  publisher  printing  such  ad¬ 
vertising,  he  is  willing  to  conspire  with 
the  advertiser  to  cheat  his  own  subscri¬ 
bers,  whom  he  is  under  moral  obligations 
to  protect.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that 
any  publisher  believes  such  claims  to  be 
true.  If  there  were  any  basis  of  truth 
in  the  claims  every  automobile  manufac¬ 
turer  would  be  anxious  to  equip  his  car 
with  them. 

Inclosed  find  Wrigley  Pharmaceutical 
Co.  stock  proposition.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  offer?  Is  it  worth  anything,  or 
will  it  ever  be  worth  anything?  A.  A.  p. 

New  York. 

The  circular  letter  offers  “an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  a  stockholder  on  an 
exceptional  basis.”  The  “basis"  is  to  sell 
five  shares  of  stock  in  the  company  for 
$5,  including  a  dozen  25c  tubes  of  Spear¬ 
mint  toothpaste.  We  are  always  sus¬ 
picious  of  “exceptional  opportunities”  in 
the  way  of  investments.  The  stock-sell¬ 
ing  scheme  of  this  company  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  company  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  stock  has  any  definite  value.  The 
record  available  shows  a  loss  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprise.  The  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  New  Jersey  has  now  made  charges 
against  the  company  that  in  its  stock-sell¬ 
ing  scheme  it  had  endeavored  to  use  the 
good  will  and  trade-mark  of  the  chewing- 
gum  manufacturer,  William  Wrigley,  Jr., 
Co.  of  Chicago. 

I  would  like  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Consolidated  Salt  Co.,  Inc..  Tif¬ 
fin,  O.  They  claim  to  insure  your  stock 
and  give  free  veterinary  service  after 
30  days  of  feeding  their  salt,  *4  lb.  a 
week,  to  all  stock  ou  farm.  F.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  insurance  of  stock  and  veterinary 
service  was  a  plan  adopted  by  the  no¬ 
torious  Strickler  of  Pennsylvania  some 
years  ago  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
stock'  condiments.  In  the  case  of  Strick¬ 
ler  the  insurance  and  veterinary  service 
was  fine  “sucker  bait”  and  we  can  re¬ 
gard  the  matter  in  no  other  light  by  what¬ 
ever  concern  the  scheme  is  employed.  At 
best  the  promise  is  an  attempt  to  sell 
goods  by  such  means  rather  than  on  the 
merits  of  the  product  itself. 

Will  this  “Pullorum”  give  us  accurate 
diagnosis  for  the  detection  of  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  carriers  in  hens  as  com¬ 
pared  with  agglutination  tests? 

Vermont.  R.  a.  m. 

An  unquestioned  authority  of  testing 
of  poultry  writes  us  as  follows : 

Even  in  the  hands  of  experienced  work¬ 
ers  the  intradermal  test  for  the  detection 
of  carriers  of  pullorum  disease  (bacillary 
white  diarrhoea)  lias  given  very  poor  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  true  that  it  sometimes  de¬ 
tects  carriers  of  infection,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  fails  to  detect  others,  and  what 
is  even  worse,  it  sometimes  gives  a  posi¬ 
tive  result  in  the  case  of  birds  which  are 
absolutely  not  carriers. 


FOSTER  IDEAL  BEDS 
are  BEAUTIFUL  BEDS 

—  attractive  in  many  ways,  for  to  graceful 
design  and  richness  of  finish  they  add  the 
cleanliness  and  sturdy  strength  of  fine  steel 
tube  construction.  These  beds  have  character 

—  individuality— and  quality— at  a  price  that 
will  please  your  sense  of  thrift.  You  can  see 
their  value.  And — when  you  equip  a  Foster 
Ideal  Bed  with  a  spine-supporting  Foster 
Ideal  Spring,  then  you  have  reached  the  ab¬ 
solute  in  comfort— the  very  acme  of  health¬ 
ful  sleep  and  relaxation.  Foster  Ideal  Beds 
finished  in  mahogany,  walnut  and  a  wide 
choice  of  pleasing  colors  are  made  in  a  variety 
of  styles.  See  them  at  your  dealer’s. 

FOSTER  BROS. MFG. CO.,Utica,  N.y. 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Foster  Ideal  Beds— Foster  Ideal  Springs- 
Foster  Ideal  Day  Beds  —  Cots  —  Divans  —  Inner 
Spring  Mattress  Fillings  —  and  Upholstery  Spring 
Constructions  for  fine  furniture  and  automobiles. 
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Foster  Ideal  Beds  and  Foster 
Ideal  Springs  are  not  sold  in 
every  furniture  or  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  you  may  be 
urged  to  buy  something 
alleged  to  be  “  just  as  good 
or  superior.”  But  don’t  let 
anything  swerve  you.  Just 
seek  out  the  Foster  Ideal 
Dealer  in  your  city  and 
buy  a  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Product,  that  bears  the  Foster 
Trade  Mark 


FORDS  Hr,ER 


and  up 


By  tbe  makers  of 
FORDS 
MILKERS 


20%  Saving 
on  Feed 

Grinds  grain.hay, fod¬ 
der  or  roughage  to  any 
fineness  wanted; 
operated  by  all 
f  arm-size  trac¬ 
tors.  Latest  i  in- 
proved  construc¬ 
tion.  Made  of  heavy 

boiler  plate.  Double  row 
Timken  Bearings  each  side, 
pulleys,  chrome  nickel  steel  hammers.  Dust- 
proof.  Will  last  years  without  repairs.  Low  in 
price,  but  highi  n  quality. 

Send  for  FREE  circular  HJ 


MYERS -SHERMAN  COMPANY 

213  N.  Desplaines  St.  CHICAGO 


A  FRAME  $-f  fW 

AS  LOW  AS  IV/' 

Buy  Direct.  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  tor  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  ou  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER, 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1818 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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I^^TJitcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

All  steel.adius table,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
terraces.  Does  work  of  100  raen.  Operate 
horses  or  tractor.  XO  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  GraderCo^^^ 
Inc.  —  Box  1034 

Owensboro.  E 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N  1 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
TBE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Distributors  Wanted 

for  new  soap,  supplies  and  tools;  sell¬ 
ing  direct  to  garage  trade.  Man  with 
car  to  act  as  district  manager.  Work 
near  home.  Exclusive  territory. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO. 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


del-mar-va  the  market 

BASKET  OF  THE  EAST 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motortruck  to  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splendid  produc¬ 
tive  land,  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  Low 
p  ices.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little  snow  and 
freezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE. 
Address— 167  DEL-MAR-VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Oats  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  Cobleskill, N.  Y . 


yrv  Tl  Cloth  racks,  pumps,  graters,  two 
g  |I  )M  second  hand  presses.  Catalog  free, 

A_jJLV  PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED  8".  ¥32: 

F,  T.  PALMER  COS  COB,  CONN. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thnrsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letcbworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANT  couple  with  some  stock  or  equivalent, 
to  run  fruit  farm  and  20-room  boarding-house 
on  shares;  on  prominent  State  road  in  New 
York;  bright  prospects  for  right  Christian  cou¬ 
ple.  ADVERTISER  7140,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN,  capable  cook,  private,  year-round  posi¬ 
tion,  on  Long  Island;  state  in  first  letter  age, 
religion  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
7174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  to  assist  on  small  farm;  per¬ 
manent  home  for  sober,  trusty  man  who  appre¬ 
ciates  home  comforts.  ADVERTISER  il7o,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  light  work 
in  beautiful  country  home;  must  be  active  and 
fond  of  tiny  infant,  for  most  of  the  work  is  this 
line;  comfortable  home,  enjoyable  life  and 
good  salary;  near  Trenton,  N.  J.;  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  capable  or  don’t  answer.  ADVERTISER 
7171,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  good  home  for  right 
party.  FLOYD  S.  DECKER,  Box  200,  Branch- 
ville,  N.  J. 


IIERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  wanted;  single,  good 
milker,  feeder  and  calf  raiser;  with  good  ref¬ 
erences.  GAYHEAD  GUERNSEY  FARMS, 
Ooxsackie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  preferred  with  experi¬ 
ence  to  assist  in  small  grade  A  creamery  in 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  7178,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  about  40  years  old,  care  for 
grounds,  chickens  and  turkeys;  private  estate; 
$60  month  and  board.  MRS.  II.  FOX,  Davenport 
Neck,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  or  phone  4429  New 
Rochelle. 


-HARRIED  man,  no  children,  wanted  to  do 
chores,  drive  car  and  light  farm  work  on  small 
place  near  Poughkeepsie;  wife  to  board  one  man 
and  occasionally  assist  at  housework;  cottage 
(bathroom,  electric  light),  usual  privileges;  state 
age,  work  done  for  last  two  years,  wages;  per¬ 
manent.  ADVERTISER  7184,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  experienced  single  man  for 
dairy  farm;  clean  and  thorough  milker;  $65, 
hoard,  room  and  washing;  permanent.  BOX  656, 
Cobleskill,  N.  X. 


YOUNG  married  man,  experienced  in  retail  dairy 
business,  route  and  inside  work;  Northern  New 
Jersey;  reference  required.  ADVERTISER  7180, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  married  man  for  working 
foreman  on  dairy  farm;  must  be  able  to  handle 
all  kinds  of  machinery;  willing  and  honest.  W. 
E.  JOHNSON,  Salisbury,  Md. 


WANTED — Gardener-farmer,  wife  to  act  as  oc¬ 
casional  cook-housekeeper;  no  young  children. 
P.  0.  BOX  136,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  wanted;  must  be  high-class  man, 
experienced  in  up-keep  of  country  place  with 
successful  record  in  flowers,  vegetables  and 
poultry;  able  drive  car  for  station  work ;  family 
man  preferred;  unfurnished  cottage  and  usual 
privileges;  do  not  reply  without  stating  full  ex¬ 
perience,  nationality  and  wages  expected;  loca¬ 
tion  Westchester.  ADVERTISER  7188,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  working,  no  servants  need  ap¬ 
ply;  to  wait  on  table,  keep  ground  floor  clean, 
make  salads,  wash  napkins,  answer  bells;  must 
have  had  experience  in  own  home  or  elsewhere; 
no  cooking;  regular  time  off;  refined  home,  con¬ 
siderate  treatment;  salary  $80;  Long  Island.  50 
minutes  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  7189, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman  wanted;  state  experience, 
milking  machine  used;  state  number  of  dry 
and  milking  cows  you  are  able  to  handle  alone; 
location.  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  7194,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  on  farm,  good  home,  housework,  care 
children;  state  wages.  VETTER,  Kingston, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Real  farmer  to  operate  large,  well- 
equipped  farm  profitably;  unusual  opportunity 
for  good  cattleman;  give  references,  experience. 
BOX  228,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farm  man  who  understands 
cows,  dry-hand  milker  or  man  for  cows  and 
poultry;  cottage  with  usual  privileges  provided; 
state  salary.  ADVERTISER  7190,  care  Rural 

r»ew-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  poultryman  and 
wife,  take  full  charge  modern  poultry  farm; 
2,000  layers,  raise  broilers  in  batteries  year  round, 
also  dress  some;  modern  living  quarters;  state 
experience,  reference,  salary  desired.  HIM- 
WICH,  Mountain  View,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  run  small  farm  in 
New  Jersey,  50-50  on  milk  check.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  wanted,  competent  housekeeper  and  cook 
by  Christian  couple  with  one  child;  $70  month. 
Address  full  particulars  to  MRS.  R.  L.  CAN- 
NIFF,  515  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARMER’S  son.  single,  life  experience,  seeks 
position  on  dairy  or  mixed  farm;  good  milker 
and  all  around  man,  reliable,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  —  Herdsman,  single,  small 
private  herd:  references,  particulars,  wages 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7138,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Thoroughly  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced  couple  desire  position  gentleman's  es¬ 
tate;  good  plain  cook  and  chauffeur,  gardener, 
dairyman,  etc.  Address  ADVERTISER  7148, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  and  two  sons  want  position  on  large 
modern  dairy  farm;  woman  to  hoard  five  or 
six  men,  sons  to  do  general  farm  work ;  posi¬ 
tion  on  Long  Island  preferred.  Write  P.  O. 
BOX  327,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy  position  by  single  man,  19, 
experienced  test-cow  milker,  tester  and  ma¬ 
chine  operator;  private  estate  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7169,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Reliable,  elderly  man  and 
daughter  as  caretaker;  experienced  farmer; 
best  of  references,  last  place  8  years.  JOSEPH 
MALOY,  19%  Sanford  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  aged  31,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  general  manager  or  working  partner 
on  up-to-date  poultry  farm ;  give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7172,  care  Rflral 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  middle-aged,  Protestant,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  care  for  semi-invalid  or  housekeeper;  best 
of  reference.  ADVERTISER  7173,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  young  man,  21,  desires  jiosition 
on  farm;  two  years’  agricultural  school  train¬ 
ing  in  fruit  and  poultry  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  on  farm;  references  given.  STANLEY 
TWEEDY,  Box  96,  South  Attleboro,  Mass. 


YOUNG  man  wishes  position  as  assistant,  on 
poultry  farm;  state  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  agricul¬ 
tural  school  training,  seven  years’  experience, 
wishes  position  on  estate  or  commercial  farm. 
ADVERTISER  7179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWEDISH  farmer,  single,  35,  wants  position  as 
caretaker  or  assistant  on  commercial  farm; 
good  education  and  experience  in  all  kinds  of 
farming;  want  to  handle  men,  not  afraid  of 
work;  3  years  in  this  country.  ADVERTISER 
7180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  48,  single,  wishes  position  oix  poultry 
farm;  some  experience;  prefers  good  home  to 
high  wages.  LEXOW,  24-16  38tli  Ave.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  34.  wide-range  knowledge, 
skill  and  life-time  experience,  open  immedi¬ 
ately.  ADVERTISER  7181,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHARD  superintendent  with  large  experience 
in  apples  and  peaches  open  for  engagement 
first  of  year;  Northern  or  Western  New  York 
preferred;  could  bring  good  foreman.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7182,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  farm  estate,  married,  practical 
training;  qualified  breeder  all  live  stock; 
knowledge  every  detail;  general  maintenance. 
ADVERTISER  7183,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  German,  26,  college  graduate,  good  ref¬ 
erences,  wishes  position  on  hatchery  and  poul¬ 
try  farm.  E.  FETZER,  48-10  92d  St.,  Elmhurst, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANT  position,  experienced  in  farming,  other 
position  considered;  single,  middle-aged,  good 
character  and  caretaker;  trustworthy  and  sober. 
ADVERTISER  7185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER  wishes  position  with  son 
22  years;  experienced,  understands  all  kinds 
of  farm  machinery,  handy  with  carpenter  and 
plumber  tools.  ADVERTISER  7187,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position;  married,  small 
family,  college  trained,  thoroughly  experienced 
all  brax.ches  cattle  business,  feeding,  breeding, 
calf -raising,  advanced  registry,  veterinary  work, 
certified  milk  production;  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  ability  from  previous  employers;  state 
particulars.  Address  ADVERTISER  7192,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged  man.  for  the 
care  of  dogs;  thoroughly  experienced;  sober 
and  honest;  English,  Protestant.  ADVERTISER 
7193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  35,  wishes  position  good  plain  cook; 

housework,  $18  a  week,  references.  E. 
JAASKELA,  R.  2,  Ludlow,  Vt. 


SITUATION  wanted — Gardener-caretaker,  estate; 

trustworthy;  age  40.  ROGERS,  60  West  70th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  single,  desires 
position;  good  incubator  and  brooderman;  know 
how  to  work.  RALPH  RUSSELL,  care  Butler 
Poultry  Farm,  R.  1,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  sober  and  reliable, 
conscientious  worker  and  always  attend  strict¬ 
ly  to  my  business;  will  get  results.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  experienced  farmer,  wants  position 
commercial  estate:  give  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  40,  son  18,  good  milkers,  want  work 
on  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  7196,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  age  25,  Wis.  short  course 
graduate;  capable  of  handling  herd  of  pure- 
breds,  production  of  grade  A  milk,  understand 
feeding  and  care  of  test  cows  and  calf  raising. 
ADVERTISER  7201,  care  Rui'al  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  desired  on  chicken  farm  by  American 
Protestant,  23,  good  habits  and  references; 
willing  learner.  ADVERTISER  7202,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  Swiss,  sober,  steady  worker,  wants 
work  on  private  estate;  good  farmer  and 
gardener;  test-cow  milker.  ADVERTISER  7203, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  30,  American,  desires  position 
on  modern  poultry  jxlant;  12  years’  experience 
in  all  lines  of  the  business;  position  where  hard 
work,  ambition  and  ability  is  appreciated.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6S90,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  with  life-time  experience  on  fann,  age  35. 

married,  wishes  position  after  January  1  on 
dairy  or  truck  farm:  farming  for  myself  at 
present.  ADVERTISER  7204,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  German,  28  years,  single,  experienced 
also  in  garden,  caretaking,  seeks  position. 
Write  to  BOX  102,  Fail-ton,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  branches  of  poultry;  feeding  for  egg- 
production,  incubation,  brooding,  broiler  raising; 
good  salary,  permanent  position  for  right  man. 
ADVERTISER  7191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  college  girls  will  take  full  charge  of 
home  and  children;  tutoring  in  absence  of  par¬ 
ents.  ADVERTISER  7079,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
Highway,  Bayport,  L.  I. ;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  — •  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ONE  of  the  best  farms  in  Eastern  New  York 
within  100  miles  of  New  York;  wonderful 
crops,  good  buildings,  modern  equipment,  located 
on  good  road;  also  established  hoarding  business; 
will  sell  equipped  or  riot  as  desired;  price  on 
application.  ADVERTISER  7143,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Wonderful  colonial  house  lor  per¬ 
son  of  means  on  1%  acres  ground;  picturesque, 
healthy  section  of  Eastern  New  York;  sacrific¬ 
ing  for  $32,000,  due  to  poor  health;  no  agents. 
ADVERTISER  7170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Stocked  dairy  farm,  write  particu¬ 
lars.  FARMER,  415  S.  Fifth  St.,  Harrison, 

N.  J. 


FOR  RENT1 — At  nominal  rental,  dairy  farm  with¬ 
out  cows.  ADVERTISER  7103,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN  for  quick  sale;  my  14-acre  farm, 
home  of  10  rooms,  bath,  large  poultry-house, 
2-car  garage  and  outbuildings;  all  buildings  are 
new;  $10,500,  about  half  cash.  SOL.  ENGOR- 
EN,  R.  4,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  few  acres  of  land  on  cement 
State  road,  New  York  State,  high  altitude; 
spring  or  brook,  no  buildings;  reasonable,  state 
price.  M.  JENSEN,  86  Belford,  Ave.,  Bay  Shore, 
N.  Y. 


COTTAGE  or  rooms  in  farmhouse,  commuting 
New  York;  reasonable.  ROBINS,  94-54  45th 
Avenue,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  purchase  or  rent,  a  first-class  dairy 
farm  in  New  York  State;  do  not  answer  this 
advertisement  unless  you  have  to  offer:  a  farm 
in  good  state  of  operation  and  fertility,  well- 
watered  without  swamps,  reasonably  well  fenced 
and  having  good  buildings  and  pasture  to  care 
for  50  cows;  125  to  250  acres  without  waste 
land  preferred ;  would  make  resident  or  absen¬ 
tee  owner  of  desirable  place  advantageous  leas 
ing  proposition  with  full  guarantee  of  proper 
maintenance;  give  full  description,  including  dis¬ 
tance  from  railroad,  condition  of  highways,  etc. 
A.  H.  TRYON,  Port  Chester,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — My  26-acre  truck  farm,  23  clear, 
rich,  garden  soil;  three  large  barns,  8-roonx 
house,  outbuildings  and  all  machinery;  is  7  miles 
from  New  Brunswick;  $15,000,  $5,000  cash. 

PAUL  HABEDANK,  R.  4,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  within  40  miles  of  New  York 
City;  rent  or  buy;  about  $5,000.  S.  PON- 
SAING,  18-15  147th  St.,  Whitestone,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres,  6  clear,  2  orchard,  2  in 
lake,  with  400-foot  lake  frontage;  $3,500,  half 
cash.  M.  SQUIRE,  Deans,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  85  acres,  good  high  land, 
one  mile  from  town;  good  for  poultry  or  dairy; 
$5,500,  terms  to  suit.  JOHN  NUMBERS,  Ken¬ 
ton,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — In  town  of  Madison,  Conn.,  8-rooxn 
house,  all  Improvements;  3-car  garage,  2  hen¬ 
houses,  4  acres  good  land;  fruit;  good  schools; 
two  minutes’  walk  from  Boston  Post  Road;  18 
miles  from  New  Haven.  MRS.  A.  It.  BECK¬ 
WITH,  Box  94,  East  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 17-acre  poultry  farm,  seven-room 
dwelling,  electricity,  large  barn,  necessary 
outbuildings;  short  walk  to  school,  church, 
stores,  ruilroad  station;  10  minutes’  walk  to 
Chincoteague  Bay,  where  we  have  fine  fishing, 
claming,  crabbing,  oystering,  duck  shooting  and 
bathing.  WILLIAM  H.  ELLIS,  Greenbaekville, 
Accoxnac  Co.,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — For  residence,  boarding  or  tourists, 
11-room  house;  public  highway;  corner  lot,  50x 
175;  Rockland  County.  ADVERTISER  7121, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  village  farm  on  State  road, 
one  mile  to  town  of  7,000,  39  miles  to  Phila¬ 
delphia;  ideal  for  truck  and  poultry;  1,500-ft. 
road  frontage;  good  6-room  stone  house;  new 
30x40  barn  and  necessary  outbuildings;  electric 
in  all  buildings,  water  in  house;  bus  at  door; 
two  blocks  to  church  and  schools;  price  $6,500. 
ARTHUR  WILCOX,  Rt.  1,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Apalachin,  N.  Y.,  22  acres,  ma¬ 
cadam,  electric,  water,  fruit.  HENRY  E. 
KELLY,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


40-ACRE  farm  and  cheese  factory,  good  build¬ 
ings,  fruit,  water;  location,  Finger  Lakes, 
Western  New  York.  ADVERTISER  7195,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Grocery  store  including  stock,  gas 
station,  10-room  house,  barn,  and  one  acre  of 
land,  at  junction  of  main  route  to  cape;  doing 
year-round  business;  price  reasonable.  Apply  to 
A.  J.  PARKER,  Lunds  Cor.  Station,  New  Bed- 
ford,  Mass. 


WANTED — Deserted  roadside  farm .  50  miles 

from  New  York  City;  $1,500.  ADVERTISER 
7176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY  farm,  67  acres,  bargain  price, 
near  railroad,  and  school.  Write  Wit.  D.  VAN 
SICKLE,  Augusta,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm,  G'i  acres,  house  6  rooms  and. 

bath,  till  conveniences  including  gas,  electric 
and  phone;  poultry-houses  20x24  and  18x28; 
feed  house  10x20;  on  beautiful  Delsea  Drive,  50 
buses  pass  the  house  every  24  hours;  %  mile 
from  high  school;  no  agents.  ODIN  R.  ED¬ 
WARDS,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


1,000  ACRES  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  suitable 
for  game  preserve  and  shooting  club;  has  been 
used  for  these  purposes  for  the  last  15  years, 
in  connection  with  cattle  farming;  80  acres 
Under  cultivation;  150  acres  in  pasture  under 
fence,  balance  well  timbered;  11-room  house,  all 
conveniences;  tenant  house;  trout  stream  with 
pond;  barn,  chicken  house,  pheasant  pens,  etc.; 
connects  with  State  game  preserve,  and  is  well 
stocked  with  all  Pennsylvania  game  excepting 
quail;  priced  reasonable.  R.  C.  ENGLISH,  Port 
Matilda,  Pa. 


FARM  for  rent  in  New  Jersey  to  reliable  man; 

good  for  dairy  and  poultry.  ADVERTISER 
7198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,,  135  acres,  30  cows,  4  horses,  200  liens, 
farm  machinery,  crops:  small  cash  payment, 
easy  terms.  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Morrisville, 
N.  Y. 


MUST  sell  7-room  and  bath  furnished  house; 

large  barn,  new  chicken  houses,  118  acres 
good  soil;  beautiful  country,  hunting;  $5,000. 
E.  J.  BROOKS,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Dairy  farm,  stock,  tools.  DARN- 
LEY,  75  Buckingham,  Springfield,  Muss. 


FOR  SALE— Farms;  anyone  interested  in  good 
farms  on  good  roads,  write  BOX  12,  Mc¬ 
Donough,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY'— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  .T. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  free  price  list  of  other  con¬ 
tainers;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  5-lb.,  $1.15;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  RAY  G.  WILCOX,  Odessa  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO — Virginia  gold  leaf  smoking,  chewing, 
mild,  mellow — like  rare  old  wine:  4  pounds, 
$1,  9  pounds,  $2  postpaid.  BELMONT  FARMS, 
Box  J,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  candy,  syrup; 

write  for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER,  Wes¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5;  buckwheat, 
$4;  not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
lb.  cans  clover,  light  amber  and  white  comb. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  sweet  potatoes,  $1 
per  bushel  hamper;  $3  per  barrel,  during 
September  and  October,  f.o.b.  Painter.  G.  YV. 
WARREN,  Painter,  Va. 


COUNTRY  board  for  Fall  and  Winter; 

furnished  for  hunters;  elderly  couples 
for;  warm  rooms,  bath,  lights.  MRS. 
DEWEY,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


guides 

cared 

BURR 


OUR  HONEY  is  well-cured,  lieavy-hodied,  per¬ 
fectly  delicious;  five-pound  pail,  $1.25  post¬ 
paid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS, 
Buekland,  Mass. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS. 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — One  new  Buckeye,  16, 128-egg  incu¬ 
bator,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to  you  at 
big  saving;  good  reason  for  selling.  M.  A. 
CAMPBELL,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  new  crop,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10- 
Ib.  pail,  $2  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails,  $7.50 
here;  will  send  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN. 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Golden  Yellow  Sweets,  packed  in 
bushel  baskets,  price  $1.75  per  bu.  for  No.  1 ; 
$1.25  for  No.  2,  f.o.b.  Painter.  J.  W.  DOWN¬ 
ING,  Painter,  Va. 


ULSTER  County  farm  desires  elderly  boarder. 
MAPLECREST,  Cottekill,  N.  Y. 


frigerator,  Babcock  tester,  several  Ideal  20- 
gal.  jacketed  cream  carriers;  a  complete  butter- 
making  equipment  for  sale  in  part  or  whole; 
cheap ;  also  a  two-story  factory  building.  WIND- 
HAM  COUNTY  CREAMERY  ASSOCIATION, 
Newfane,  Vt. 


(  IDLR  —  Complete  second-hand  cider-making 
equipment  for  sale  cheap;  75-bbl,  capacity 
hydraulic  press,  large  steam  evaporator,  copper 
pipes,  for  making  cider,  jelly  or  cooking  fruit 
juices:  cider  pump,  tanks,  boiler,  engine.  W.  C. 
BALLOU,  Newfane,  Vt. 


1  r’KE  honey,  light  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  for 
dark  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80c;  10-lb.  pail, 
•>1,.»0,  prepaid  in  third  zone.  CHARLES  MAT- 
IASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


ioit  SALE  —Metal  feeders,  nests  and  oat  sprout- 
ers  ai  half  price  for  Westchester  poultry  men. 
L.  L.  POLLINGS,  Soarsdale,  N.  Y. 


ONL  six-tliousand-egg,  and  one  two-tliousaud-egg 
mammoth  Hall  incubators,  slightly  damaged 
by  water,  mechanically  perfect;  price  three  luiii- 
dred  dollars.  JOHN  ENGLE,  Montvale,  N.  J. 


W  ANTED  to  board 

like  good  home 
J.  VAN  LORE,  It. 
N.  J. 


gentleman,  one  who  would 
with  excellent  care.  MRS. 
F.  D.  2,  Box  113,  Belmar, 


FOR  SALE — New  Gold  Skin 
per  bushel  hamper  f.o.b. 
BRICKERT,  Delmar,  Del. 


sweet  potatoes,  $1 
Delmar.  EDWIN 


per  gallon  f.o.b.  OVERLOOK  FARM,  C."b 
Lucia  and  Son,  Shelburne,  Vt. 


"• »  l, 


fici.  uuiin  , 


00  lbs.  clover  extracted,  $0. 60 ’  by  express:  5  lbs' 
clover,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75. 

Woo'dsTock  N  Y0"6'  EDWAUD  kedd°UT,  New 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  53  acres,  some  stock,  tools; 

if  sold  at  once,  $1,700.  A.  C.  T.,  Brookton- 
dale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm,  stocked  and  equipped, 
aboiu  100  acres,  rent  or  buy  with  small 
amount  down;  local  market  preferred.  ADY’EIt- 
TISER  7205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 2,400-egg 
ha  tor;  putting  in 
POULTRY  FARM,  A. 


capacity 

electric. 

II.  Fingar, 


Newtown  incu- 
S'UNNYBRoo  ’ 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


mixed  8c  per  120  lbs.,  here;2  buckwheat  in 
kegs,  8V2c,  LAVERN  DEPEYV,  Rt.  6,  Auburn, 


N 


*Afail  Coupon  —new,  tree 


KAIAMAZOO  BOOK^JJ/ra'/ow  Jjfok 


polished  nickel.  Always  clean — always 
easy  to  clean.  Porcelain  enamel  baked 
on  in  our  own  enameling  plant  —  no 
chipping,  flaking  or  cracking.  Modernize 
your  home  with  a  modern  Colored 
Range.  Brighten  your  kitchen.  Lighten 
your  work.  Write  today  for  FREE  Book. 


Sensational  Values! 


Write  today  for  this  new  book. 
It’s  FREE.  It  quotes  Factory 
SALE  PRICES.  It  saves  you 
V3  to  V2*  It  shows  more  stove, 
range  and  furnace  Bargains  than 
in  20  big  stores. 


200  Styles  and  Sizes 

In  this  book  are  200  styles  and 
sizes — beautiful  new  Cabinet 
Heaters,  improved  Porcelain  En¬ 
amel  Ranges  (choice  of  5  colors), 
Oil  Stoves,  Gas  Stoves,  Electric 
Ranges  and  Furnaces.  Payments 
as  low  as  $3  down,  $3  monthly. 
Ye^r  to  Pay. 


750,000  Satisfied 
Customers 

Mail  the  coupon  Now !  Buy 
Direct  from  Factory.  Save 
the  way  750,000  satis¬ 
fied  customers 
have  saved 
from  Kala¬ 
mazoo  in 
the  last  29 
years.  Kala¬ 
mazoo  owners 
are  everywhere 
-many  in  your  town. 

Ask  them  about  Kala¬ 
mazoo  quality.  Don’t  pay 
twice  the  price  of  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  for  Quality  not  half  so 
good!  Kalamazoo  Ranges,  Com¬ 
bination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges 
and  Gas  Sioves  are  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 


Beautiful  New 
Cabinet  Beaters 


SALE  Prices  of  New  Cabinet 
Heaters — $34.75  up!  Best  Bar¬ 
gains  Kalamazoo  ever  built. 
Beautifully  finished  in  Black  and 
Walnut  Porcelain  Enamel,  hand 
grained.  All  made  of  extra  heavy 
cast  iron.  Heat  several  rooms. 
Just  like  a  furnace.  Hold  heat 
over  night.  Many  exclusive  Kala¬ 
mazoo  features.  Mail  the  coupon 
today. 


Choice  of  5  Colors 
in  Ranges 


New  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  and 
Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges  in 
Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green,  Delft  Blue,  Pearl 
Gray,  Ebony  Black — trimmed  in  highly 


atFactoiy 

SALE 


PRICES 


Cabinet  Heaters  up 


Modernize  Your  Home 
with  a  Cabinet  Heater 


Easy  to 
Install 


Your 


Furnace 


SALE  prices  on  furnaces  $59.80  up. 
FREE  furnace  plans.  FREE  service! 
Make  a  double  saving  by  installing 
your  own  furnace,  after  buying  at 
Kalamazoo  Factory  Sale  prices.  Thou¬ 
sands  have.  Exclusive  Kalamazoo  fea¬ 
tures  include  Hot  Blast  Fire  Pot— new 
ring  type  radiators  —  easy  shaking 
grates— upright  shaker.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  now ! 


24-Hour  Shipments 


Kalamazoo  is  near  you.  24-hour  ship¬ 
ments.  Orders  filled  same  day  as  re¬ 
ceived.  No  waiting.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms 


You  can  buy  on  terms  so  small  that  you 
scarcely  miss  the  money — as  low,  as  $3 
down,  $3  monthly.  Year  to  Pay.  Every¬ 
thing  backed  by  a  $100,000  bank  guar¬ 
antee.  Satisfaction  or  money  back  5- 
year  guarantee  on  Kalamazoo  parts  and 
workmanship. 


Ranges.  ....  $37'7i>  up 
Furnaces  .  . . .  $59.80 

up 

Gas  Stoves  . . .  $25-8° 

up 

0i!  Stoves  ....  ^18  :>0  up 


Kalamazoo 
Stoves  and  Ranges 
approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping 
Institute 


■  i 


Above  All  Else— Quality 


30  Bays’  FREE  Trial 

Use  whatever  you  choose  for  30  days 
in  your  own  home  FREE.  Satisfy 
yourself  on  Kalamazoo  quality  before 
deciding.  360  days’  approval  test  on 
everything. 


A  Kalamazoo 


You  simply  can’t  get  better  qual¬ 
ity.  Why  ?  The  reasons  are: 
First,  Kalamazoo  specializes  — 
Kalamazoo  stoves  and  furnaces 
are  built  complete  in  our  big  13- 
acre  factory.  We  make  nothing 
but  stoves  and  furnaces.  Second. 
Kalamazoo  has  tremendous  buy¬ 
ing  power — that  means  purchas¬ 
ing  the  best  raw  materials  at 
lowest  prices.  Third,  big  scale 
production  enables  us  to  manu¬ 
facture  efficiently  at  extremely 
low  cost.  By  selling  direct,  elimi¬ 
nating  all  “in-between”  profits, 
you  get  absolute  rock-bottom 
factory  prices. 

— Household  Goods  — 

Also  in  this  new  Book — Refrigera¬ 
tors,  Washing  Machines,  Vacuum 
Cleaners,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Cedar 
Chests  and  other  Household  Furn¬ 
ishings. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mlrs. 
161  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

750,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have  Saved 
Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 

I  Coat  and  r— .  Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left  fo 

.  nges  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

*  Gas  &  Combi-  _ 

nation  |  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

Ranges  i6l  Rochester  Ave,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

.  Gasoll^eanges  CH  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

■  Cabinet  r — l 

Heaters  I — I 

p.  Name . 

P  Furnaces  I  I  ( Please  print  name  plainly ) 

1  Direct  Heat  i — i 

Furnaces  [_J  Address . . . 

Oil  Stoves 

!H°',,ehCood,n  City .  St. te . 


Taja#  Direct  to  You 


Saved 
$71  to  $91 

“i  paid  you  $109 
for  my  furnace 
and  the  best  I 
could  do  here 
on  one  any¬ 
where  near  as 
good  was  from 
$180  to  $200. 
Some  saving 
for  me.  You 
certainly  can 
put  me  down 
for  a  booster  for 
Kalamazoo.” 
Cbas.  Renstrom, 
Caotoo,  Pa. 
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Suppose  We  Stop  Here  a  Moment 


use  oil... 

and  use  it  in 


SILENT  GLOW  EQUIPMENT 


Here’s  An  Opportunity! 

Have  you  $300.00  to  invest  in  a  permanent 
winter  business?  Do  you  want  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent?  Be  your  “own  boss”?  Use  the  coupon. 


O  IL  —  the  modern  fuel.  Conveni¬ 
ent,  dependable.  You’ve  no  idea  what 
a  difference  it  will  make  in  your  home. 
Especially  when  you  have  a  Silent 
Glow  Oil  Range. 

Here’s  a  modern,  complete  oil  burn¬ 
ing  range.  Bakes,  roasts,  broils  and 
fries  for  less  than  1  cent  an  hour — 
with  plenty  of  hot  water  free.  An  oven 
that  climbs  to  600°  or  maintains  a  slow 
simmering  heat.  Beautifully  finished 
in  Blue  and  White  Enamel,  Polished 
Steel  Top  and  Nickel  Trim  —  it’s  a 
beauty. 

The  Silent  Glow  Oil  Range  is 
guaranteed.  You  can  depend  on  it  to 
give  complete  satisfaction.  It’s  made  by 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  makers 
of  oil  burners  in  the  world.  Yet  its 
price  is  extremely  modest.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  full  particulars  —  today. 


Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner  Corp. 


Dealer  Coupon 

SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORPORATION 
1000  Park  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Tell  me  all  about  the  opportunity  Silent  Glow 
offers  me  as  a  dealer. 


Consumer  Coupon 

SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORPORATION 
1000  Park  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Silent 
Glow  Oil  Range  —  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


Narns 


Name 


Address. 


Address. 


City. 


.  State. 


City. 


.State. 


K.  N.  Y  .-10-19 


E.  N.  Y. -10-19- 
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Experience 

AVING  read  in  the  western  seed  cat¬ 
alogs  of  the  great  amount  of  fodder 
Sudan  grass  will  produce  I  con¬ 
cluded.  in  the  Spring  of  1927,  to  try 
an  acre  of  it.  Catalogs  say  24  lbs. 
is  sufficient  to  sow  an  acre.  This 
may  be  enough  when  the  land  is  rich, 
so  the  plants  will  stool  out  well,  and 
the  seed  sown  with  a  drill,  but  I  had  to  sow  the  seed 
by  hand,  and  the  soil  was  not  very  fertile.  I  found 
24  lbs.  was  not  sufficient  to  sow  an  acre. 

This  particular  piece  of  land  chosen  to  sow  to 
Sudan  grass  had  three  types  of  soil.  First  there 
were  two  dry,  sandy  loam  spots;  then  a  hard,  gravel¬ 
ly  spot,  and  also  a  couple  of  wet  places.  None  of 
the  land  had  been  lately  fertilized. 

On  the  loamy  soil,  while  the  stand  was  too  thin, 
the  grass  made  a  growth  of  about  six  feet.  On  the 
harder  type  of  soil  it  was  about  two  feet,  and  on 
the  wet  spots  it  did  not  make  a  growth  of  more  than 
six  inches.  As  to  the  type  of  soil  necessary  for  a 
good  crop  of  Sudan  grass  the  conclusion  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  soil  must  be  loamy  and  dry. 

I  fed  this  grass  green  to  supplement  the  pasture 
and  pastured  the  second  crop  until  frost  struck  it. 
Sudan  grass  is  easily  killed  by  frost,  and  when 
frosted,  it  is  not  only  worth  less,  but  is  dangerous 
for  cattle  to  eat.  It  belongs  to  the  sorghum  family, 
and  like  sorghum,  when  frosted  causes  bloat  in  cattle 
and  sometimes  deftth. 

In  the  Spring  of  1928  I  tried  another  acre  having 
two  types  of  soil,  a  warm  sandy  loam  and  some  wet 
land.  Part  of  the  loamy  soil  was  well  fertilized.  The 
wet  land,  as  before,  produced  practically  nothing. 
On  the  unfertilized  loam  I  had  one  crop  about  two 
feet  in  height,  and  only  one  crop.  On  the  well-fer¬ 
tilized  plot  I  had  three  crops.  I  cut  the  first  crop 
as  it  was  heading  and  about  three  feet  high.  The 
second  crop  was  heading  and  about  two  to  2 y2  ft. 
high.  The  third  crop  I  cut  when  about  knee  high. 
This  time  I  sowed  40  lbs.  to  the  acre  and  found  it 
to  be  rather  too  much  on  the  best  soil  and  about 
right  on  the  poorest  soil.  On  the  entire  acre  I  had 
a  great  amount  of  feed  that  helped  carry  the  cows 
until  frost  came. 

This  year  I  sowed  20  lbs.  on  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  and  found,  under  my  conditions,  it  was  about 
right.  This  is  all  loamy  soil,  and  a  part  of  it  was 
freshly  manured  since  growing  any  other  crop.  The 
land  so  manured  produced  a  good  crop :  on  the  other 
part  of  the  tract,  the  crop  was  rather  poor. 

The  conclusion  is  that  Sudan  grass  must  not  only 
have,  to  produce  well,  a  warm,  dry  soil,  but  it  must 
be  well  fertilized.  If  one  has  that  kind  of  soil  in 
this  eastern  country  he  can  well  afford  to  try  some 
Sudan  grass  with  which  to  supplement  his  pasture. 

If  it  is  sown  on  rich,  dry  soil  the  last  week  of  May 
it  will  produce  two  crops,  and  may  produce  three 
crops.  Sown  at  that  time  it  is  not  likely  to  be  hurt 
by  late  Spring  frosts,  as  the  first  crop  comes  slowly; 
the  other  crops  come  on  very  rapidly.  If  one  gets 
three  crops,  the  weather  must  be  quite  warm,  as  this 
grass  needs  corn  weather. 

There  is  no  crop  I  have  ever  grown  that  cows  eat 
so  ravenously  as  Sudan  grass.  They  prefer  it  to  mil¬ 
let.  It  is  not  as  hard  on  soil  as  millet,  and  the  land 
and  weather  that  will  produce  one  good  crop  of  mil¬ 
let  will  produce  two  crops  of  Sudan  grass.  It  is 
about  equal  in  feeding  value  to  millet. 

Sudan  grass  is  somewhat  out  of  its  native  element 
this  far  north,  but  if  the  soil  and  weather  are  favor¬ 
able  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  can  get  four  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  with  two  cuttings.  The  Southwest  is 
well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  Sudan  grass  because 
of  very  hot  weather,  long  growing  season  and  rich 
soil.  It  is  grown  extensively  there,  and  any  year  farm- 


Timber  Ready  to  be  Sawed  into  Chunks  or  Bolts. 

Fig.  643 


W  ith  Su 


Single  White  Birch  Tree  That  Brought  $80  Worked \ 
Into  Novelties.  Fig.  644 


ers  expect  three  cuttings  and  sometimes  four  cuttings 
a  year.  Our  old,  permanent  pastures  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  good  for  only  a  month  to  six  weeks.  If  cows 
are  to  be  kept  up  in  milk  production,  Summer  feed¬ 
ing  must  be  practiced,  and  I  find  Sudan  grass  a 
great  forage  crop,  nothing  much  better  when  there 
is  no  Summer  silage.  Try  a  small  plot  next  year  on 
very  rich,  loamy,  well-drained  soil.  geo.  h.  dawes. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Market  for  the  Scrub  Timber  Lot 

NINETY'  per  cent  of  the  smaller  farmers  have 
acres  of  land  that  are  either  grown,  or  fast 
growing  up  to  scrub  timber  of  a  dozen  or  more  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  As  a  rule  it  is  considered  worthless 
except  as  a  wood  supply,  yet  much  of  this  new 
growth  of  timber  can  be  turned  into  marketable 
stock,  and  the  waste  and  slabs  left,  after  the  salable 
stock  is  sawed  out,  will  provide  an  ample  wood  sup¬ 
ply  with  no  extra  expense  or  labor.  A  sizable  bit 
of  hard  cash  can  be  realized  from  the  stock  at  a  time 
when  the  farm  income  is  usually  rather  low. 

This  Winter’s  work  solves  another  problem  that 
perplexes  many  a  good  farmer— the  keeping  of  the 
hired  man  during  the  Winter  months.  On  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  extra  help  is  a  necessity  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  when  Winter  comes  the  rush  is  over,  and 
the  hired  man  must  move  on.  This  is  a  hardship, 
not  only  to  the  man  but  to  the  farmer,  as  he  has  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  our  ways,  and  our  working 
methods,  and  is  worth  twice  as  much  the  second 
season  as  the  first. 

Turning  our  bush  lot  into  money  has  still  another 
advantage.  We  all  regret  the  exodus  of  our  boys  to 
the  towns.  Nearly  every  father  and  mother  face 
this  semi-desertion,  and  we  know  that  money  is 
what  calls  them  away.  We  older  ones  can  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  more  or  less  abstract  blessings  of  farm 
life,  and  have  learned,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  dis¬ 
count  the  value  of  ready  money,  but  just  try  this 
Winter  business  of  converting  the  otherwise  useless 
timber  into  novelties,  and  eventually  cash,  and  see 
if  the  morale  of  the  whole  family  doesn’t  improve. 

Having  listed  the  advantages  let  us  consider  the 
ways  and  means.  We  have  all  seen  children’s  wood¬ 
en  furniture  and  novelty  toys  that  are  the  fad  just 
now,  and  it  doesn't  take  much  brain  work  to  es¬ 
timate  the  number  of  each  that  could  be  made  from 
a  small  tree.  For  the  manufacture  of  stock  for  this 
purpose,  only  the  simplest  equipment  is  required  and 
a  small  amount  of  space.  The  lumber  must  be  free 
from  large  knots,  (small  smoothly  sawed  knots  are 
not  objectionable).  It  must  not  be  worm-eaten  nor  de¬ 
cayed.  Hard  woods,  such  as  cherry,  the  maples  and 
birches,  oak,  chestnut  and  beech  are  the  preferred 
timbers  to  be  used  for  this  type  of  stock.  Basswood 
and  poplar  are  not  salable  for  this  business  as  a 
rule.  Ash  is  used  for  snowshoes,  tennis  rackets  and 
rake  stock.  But  the  first  choice,  highest  price  and 
best  demand  is  always  for  the  ordinary  white  birch, 
as  it  turns  smoothly  and  is  very  durable.  Nearly 
all  bobbin,  spool,  novelty  and  dowel  stock  is  made  of 
this  wood,  and  if  the  bush  lot  boasts  even  a  small 
quantity  of  this  wood  it  will  bring  a  sizable  sum, 
when  worked  up  into  stock. 

Of  the  soft  woods,  even  small  scrub  pine,  spruce 
and  hemlock  are  marketable.  Pine  is  used  for  head¬ 
ing  in  pail,  tub  and  ice  cream  factories,  also  in  small 
boxes  such  as  one-pound  codfish  containers. 

Spruce  and  hemlock  are  used  for  crate  stock. 

It  would  seem  that  several  different  machines 
would  be  needed  for  such  a  variety  of  articles,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  There  is  no  difficulty  experi¬ 
enced  in  sawing  the  stock  any  size  desired  on  the 
one  saw  bench  if  a  simple  attachment,  called  a 
gauge,  is  used.  This  is  fastened  to  the  saw  bench 
and  eliminates  all  guesswork,  and  squares  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  can  l>e  sawed  on  the 
same  saw  as  chair  and  table  stock  measuring  four 
inches.  This  work  can  be  done  almost  as  rapidly 
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as  stove  wood  can  be  sawed.  However,  if  we  decide 
to  saw  our  novelty  squares,  or  turn  them,  as  it  is 
called,  into  the  novelties  used  in  toy  shops,  we  will 
need  a  turning  lathe.  This  lathe  can  be  fitted  with 
knives  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  to  be  used  in  making 
the  parts  of  toys.  These  knives  are  made  to  order 
in  machine  shops. 

We  come  now  to  the  actual  process.  Of  course 
power  is  needed,  but  it  probably  will  not  have  to  be 
a  special  purchase,  as  most  farms  today  have  some 
kind  of  power  outfit.  Electricity  is  ideal,  but  a 
gasoline  engine  is  entirely  satisfactory.  A  shelter 
of  some  sort  is  essential  to  protect  the  machinery 
and  belts.  Some  use  just  a  roof,  but  the  work  will 
be  more  enjoyable  in  cold  weather  if  it  is  enclosed 
and  an  old  sheet  iron  stove  set  up  to  burn  the  saw¬ 
dust  and  keep  the  place  comfortably  warm. 

Two  saws  are  needed;  one  for  bolting  up  the  logs 
(which  is  exactly  like  sawing  stove  wood),  and  an¬ 
other  for  sawing  the  squares.  “Slabbing”  is  done  on 
the  first  saw  and  the  slab  is  removed  from  two  sides 
only.  After  “slabbing”  the  chunk  is  “ripped”  up, 
which  is  sawing  the  chunk  through  and  through  into 
short  lengths  of  planks  of  exact  thickness  according 
to  gauge.  These  short  pieces  of  planks  are  then  taken 
to  the  smaller  saw  and  sawed  through  and  through 
once  more  into  the  squares.  That  is  all  to  the  saw¬ 
ing.  If  the  contract  says  they  can  be  delivered 
green  they  are  ready  for  market.  If  they  are  to  be 
seasoned  they  are  first  piled  up  criss-cross  for  a  few 
weeks  to  season.  Care  should  be  taken  to  allow 
space  for  ventilation  between  each  piece  and  between 
each  separate  pile.  We  made  our  first  mistake  piling 
the  stock  too  closely,  and  a  part  mildewed  and  had 
to  be  used  for  fuel. 

Before  buying  equipment  it  is  wise  to  estimate 
the  size  of  the  timber  to  be  used,  as  the  larger  the 
trees  the  larger  the  saws  and  belts,  and  as  small 
saws  and  belts  are  cheaper  there  is  no  need  to  buy 
larger  than  necessary.  A  30-inch  saw  would  lx*  the 
maximum  size  required  for  the  bolting-up  outfit, 
and  a  14-inch  for  the  squares. 

We  will  also  need  to  know  the  approximate 
amount  of  the  different  varieties  of  timber  when  we 
are  locating  our  market  as  the  manufacturers  will 
want  an  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  furnished. 
They  will  usually  be  friendly  and  interested,  as  they 
prefer  to  buy  their  stock  instead  of  sawing  it  them¬ 
selves.  Toy  shops  claim  it  is  cheaper  to  purchase 
certain  parts  of  their  specialties  and  standard  parts 
than  to  produce  them  in  their  own  work  rooms. 

Dimensions  of  the  various  stocks  do  not  vary 
much;  %  and  y%- in.  squares  are  used  for  tiny 
novelty  pieces  and  dowels  for  furniture,  and  some 
factories  use  them  in  30-inc-h  lengths.  A  tree  will 
make  a  quantity  of  these.  They  are  tied  up  in 
bundles  of  a  hundred  each. 

Bobbin  stock  (large  wooden  bobbins  used  in  wool¬ 
en  mills  to  wind  the  yarn.)  is  sawed  in  squares  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  1%.  114,  2  inches  and  multiples  of 
7%  inches. 

Chair  and  table  leg  stock  is  usually  in  3-in. 
squares,  length  up  to  30  inches.  This  is  a  market  for 
oak  and  maple. 

Heading  is  made  by  sawing  the  chunks  through 
and  through  in  thin  sheets,  the  wider  the  better.  The 
length  depends  on  the  factory  order. 

Box  and  crate  stock  are  ordered  in  a  wide  range  of 
dimensions. 

Sawing  should  be  done  when  the  wood  is  green, 
as  it  saws  more  smoothly  and  easily. 

For  an  interesting  and  profitable  sideline  to  be 
tackled  during  cold,  bad  weather  and  dull  months 
this  converting  the  otherwise  unsalable  timber  into 
money  cannot  be  surpassed.  Florence  iiadley. 

Massachusetts. 


The  Squares,  or  Chair  Stock,  Oak,  Three  Inches. 
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We  Go  After  Peaches 

WE  DON'T  go  berrying  any  more.  The  old  slash¬ 
ings  with  their  abundance  of  blackberries  have 
about  disappeared  from  our  hills,  and  boys  with 
tattered  caps  and  single  suspenders,  carrying  big 
pails  of  canning  fruit,  from  our  village  streets.  We 
do  go  for  peaches  each  Fall,  for  we  live  but  00  miles 
from  the  Seneca  Lake  peach  orchards,  where  we  can 
drive  in  if  we  like,  leave  our  car,  and  pick  from  trees 
that  glow  with  red-cheeked  fruit,  until  we  get  close 
and  then  find  that  it  is  always  the  trees  just  beyond 
that  glow  the  reddest. 

This  peach  section  lies  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Seneca  Lake  in  New  York,  just  north  of  the  tourist 
visited  Watkins  Glen.  The  orchards  are  not  the 
first  planted  there  and  we  are  not  the  first  invaders. 
Just  now,  there  is  a  State-wide  celebration  of  an  old 
tour,  personally  conducted  by  the  late  General  Sul¬ 
livan,  the  chief  events  of  which  occurred  right  in 
this  region.  It  was  the  home  of  one  branch  of  the 
Iroquois,  a  highly  civilized  people  for  their  day  and 
age  in  this  country.  Right  where  we  picked  peaches 
they  planted  corn  and  pumpkins  and  gathered,  not 
only  peaches,  but  apples  from  their  own  orchards. 
Unfortunately,  and,  of  course,  quite  unreasonably, 
they  viewed  with  alarm  the  ever  increasing  encroach¬ 
ments  of  white  settlers  upon  their  lands  and  joined 
with  the  English,  who,  at  that  time,  were  viewing 
with  equal  alarm  the  tendency  of  these  same  set¬ 
tlers  to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes.  This  alliance 
with  the  English  led  to  a  warfai  against  the  early 
settlers,  conducted  quite  in  accordance  with  what 
the  Indians  considered  correct  rules.  We  can’t  con¬ 
done  their  methods,  even  though  we  understand  their 
motives  and  appreciate  their  urge  to  deefend  their 
homes.  The  awful  massacres  at  Cherry  Valley  and 
Wyoming,  together  with  attacks  upon  the  cabins  of 
lone  settlers,  made  it  necessary  that  these  Indians 
should  be  taught  their  place  upon  this  continent,  a 
place  always  just  a  little  farther  west. 

As  the  Revolution  was  drawing  to  a  close  and 
some  soldiers  could  be  spared  from  Washington’s 
armies,  General  Sullivan  marched  up  from  the 
south  and  General  Clinton  marched  from  the  east. 
Joining  forces  a  few  miles  south  of  where  the  El- 
bertas  now  grow,  the  expedition  approached  this 
lake  and  laboriously  hauled  a  cannon  or  two  through 
the  marshes,  that  they  might  salute  the  rising  and 
the  setting  sun  as  was  good  military  custom.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  salutes  might  speed  the  fleeting  feet 
of  savages  bent  only  upon  putting  as  many  trees  as 
possible  between  them  and  civilization.  The  only 
real  battle  was  fought  shortly  before  the  expedition 
reached  the  beautful  lake  toward  which  it  was 
headed,  and  there,  the  Indians  learned  the  futility 
of  trying  to  make  a  stand  against  an  army  with 
banners.  From  that  time  on,  they  fought  only  rear¬ 
guard  actions,  their  rears  being  the  only  part  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  approaching  whites  and  their  actions 
being  marked  by  promptness  and  celerity. 

Accounts  of  this  expedition  tell  of  apple  and  peach 
orchards  containing  hundreds  of  trees  destroyed  by 
the  marching  soldiers,  and  great  fields  of  corn  and 
squash  laid  waste.  Even  allowing  for  the  regrettable 
tendency  toward  exaggeration  which  sometimes 
showed  itself  in  the  accounts  of  their  military  ex¬ 
ploits  submitted  to  headquarters  by  the  leaders  of 
such  expeditions,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  Seneca 
County’s  first  citizens  early  appreciated  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  this  section  to  the  growing  of  tree  fruits.  As 
the  soldiers  marched  up  one  side  of  the  lake  and 
down  the  other,  they  laid  the  ax  to  trees,  gathered 
and  burned  the  corn  from  the  fields  and  set  fire  to 
the  Indian  villages,  then  called  castles.  They  did 
their  work  with  thoroughness.  We  can’t  help  but 
think  of  these  things  as  we  drive  over  wide  con¬ 
crete  roads  where  Indian  trails  once  led,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  lives  and  daily  habits  of  a  people  destined 
to  plow  where  Indians  had  hunted,  pray  and  spray 
where  they  had  danced  and  died. 

Elbertas  predominate  in  these  orchards,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  varieties.  We  wanted  Early 
Crawfords,  but  were  a  week  too  late  to  find  any¬ 
thing  but  a  few  laggard  baskets,  and  these  soft. 
Everybody  talks  against  the  Elberta  peach,  and 
everybody  raises  it,  proving  that  the  roar  of  money 
can  still  be  heard  above  the  murmur  of  quality 
when  conversation  takes  a  financial  trend.  But  we 
like  the  Elbertas  that  grow  along  this  lake.  Maybe 
they  haven’t  quite  the  flavor  of  some  other  varieties, 
but  they  have  flavor  enough,  and  even  salt  mackerel 
would  lose  its  identity  in  the  thick  syrup  with  which 
most  housewives  drown  their  preserves.  On  this 
second  week  in  September,  the  Elbertas  were  selling 
at  the  orchards  at  from  $2  to  $2.75  per  bushel,  the 
majority  of  orehardists  asking  $2.50.  A  large  or¬ 
chard,  where  we  bought  Early  Crawfords  last  year 
for  $1  per  bushel,  pick  them  yourself,  offered  us  El¬ 
bertas  for  $2.  picked  or  unpicked.  “Why,”  we  asked, 
“should  we  pay  as  much  if  we  pick  them  ourselves?” 
“Well,  we  wili  sell  you  fruit  that  we  grade  as  first 
for  $2,  but  if  you  go  into  the  orchard  and  pick,  you 
will  probably  select  a  little  more  carefully.”  We 
thought  that  we  could.  We  did.  We  judge  that  the 
only  poor  specimen  that  we  found  after  reaching 
home  must  have  dropped  into  the  basket  from  a  tree 
while  we  were  not  looking. 

We  also  wanted  some  prunes  and  pears,  but  found 
these  in  scant  supply  on  that  day.  At  only  one 
roadside  stand  did  we  find  prunes,  and  we  paid  95 
cents  for  a  peck  of  these.  Real  German  prunes,  the 
orchardist  said.  They  go  far;  the  skins  work  up 
into  jelly  and,  knowing  the  thriftiness  of  the  lady 
who  cans  now  what  we  can  later,  we  shouldn't  be 
surprised  sometime  next  Winter  to  find  prune  pit 
pickles  upon  the  table.  At  other  stands,  we  found 
what  they  told  us  were  plum  prunes.  Maybe  they 
said  prune  plums.  We  didn’t  recognize  the  fruit, 
and  it  looked  a  little  as  though  they  were  trying  to 
catch  us  coming  or  going.  We  had  then  all  the  fruit 
that  we  cared  to  pay  for.  anyway. 

Do  we  make  anything  going  after  peaches  in  this 
way?  Not  a  penny  in  money  but  a  lot  in  fun.  We 
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could  have  bought  peaches  costing  $2.50  per  bushel 
at  the  orchards  for  $2.95  in  the  stores  at  home,  and 
you  can't  drive  120  miles  for  45  cents.  The  differ¬ 
ence  may  furnish  the  truckman  a  fair  profit  on  a  G0- 
mile  haul,  but  you  won’t  come  out  even  on  a  family 
supply.  We  drive  the  GO  miles  and  back  and  let  the 
evenness  go,  taking  our  profit  in  Central  New  York 
landscapes  and  120  miles  of  September  sunshine. 

M.  B.  D. 


Some  Potato  Observations 

SOME  time  ago  I  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  one  of  Mr.  Reber's  observation  from 
Long  Acres,  page  978,  of  July  27  last,  but  neglected 
to  do  i<  at  the  time  and  recalling  the  matter  wish 
to  say  it  now.  Readers  may  recall  that  Mr.  Reber 
observed  while  hoeing  potatoes  that  some  hills  had 
lavender-colored  blossoms,  some  white  and  some  pale 
yellow,  and  theorized  rather  ingeniously  that  the 
lavender  blossom  hills  would  produce  a  few  large 
potatoes ;  those  with  the  white  a  number  of  medium¬ 
sized  ones,  and  those  with  the  yellowish  blossoms  a 
few  small  ones  not  worth  picking  up ;  basing  his 
surmise  on  the  varying  sturdiness  of  the  vines.  Mr. 
Reber  intended  staking  samples  of  the  three  differ¬ 
ent  appearing  hills  to  see  at  digging  time  if  his  the¬ 
ory  was  correct.  I  hope  lie  carried  out  his  intention, 


T Ym.  E.  Benedict,  of  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  this 
picture,  showing  his  nephew,  George  E.  Hunuston  and 
his  lamb,  which  weighed  100  lbs.  tvhen  three  months  old 


and  I  expect  he  will  find  results  about  as  he  antici¬ 
pated.  I  judge  he  planted  mixed  seed  and  the  three 
varying  vines  and  colors  of  bloom  merely  indicated 
three  varieties  of  potatoes. 

During  the  last  45  years  I  have  had  each  season 
anywhere  from  5  to  40  named  varieties  of  potatoes, 
besides  during  considerable  of  the  time,  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  seedlings  growing.  I  think  I  have  been  a 
fairly  close  observer,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  any  ap¬ 
preciable  difference  in  the  color  of  blossoms  of 
different  plants  of  any  given  variety.  Indeed,  I 
would  say  the  color  and  type  of  the  blossoms  is  one 
constant  characteristic  of  a  variety  that  is  an  aid  in 
identifying  it.  Of  course  there  are  great  numbers  of 
varieties  and  only  a  limited  number  of  colors  of  the 
blooms,  but  there  are  many  shades  of  these  colors 
and  varying  forms  and  characters  of  the  blooms 
that  will  be  a  decided  aid  in  placing  an  unknown 
variety  in  a  certain  class,  at  least. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2  type  of  potatoes  and  practically  all  of  them 
have  lavender-tinted  bloom.  I  only  know  of  one 
variety  of  this  type  that  carried  bloom  of  a  widely 
different  color  that  still  had  the  purple  sprouts  in 
the  Spring  characteristic  of  the  type.  This  was  a 
seedling  of  my  own,  not  now  in  existence,  that  had 
white  blossoms.  I  also  had  a  seedling  of  this  type 
that  carried  a  profusion  of  real  forget-me-not  blue 
bloom  and  they  were  almost  pretty  enough  for  the 
flower  garden. 

I  surmise  that  Mr.  Reber’s  lavender  blooming 
plants  belong  to  the  Rural  or  Carman  type,  although 
there  are  other  lavender-blooming  types.  The  Rural 
varieties  nearly  all  give  a  crop  of  rather  large  pota¬ 
toes  with  a  somewhat  limited  number  in  a  hill.  Many 
of  the  white-blooming  varieties,  but  not  all,  give 
more  in  number  in  the  hill  but  of  less  average  size. 
Mr.  Reber’s  yellowish-white-blooming  plants  evident¬ 
ly  were  of  a  variety  not  finding  his  soil  or  climate  or 
conditions  congenial  to  their  requirements  and  conse¬ 
quently  will  give  the  poor  little  potatoes  he  antici¬ 
pated. 

Different  varieties  of  potatoes  vary  widely  in  their 
soil  and  other  requirements.  I  remember  once  giv¬ 
ing  the  Green  Mountain  variety  three  or  four  years’ 
trial  and  never  much  more  than  got  my  seed  back, 
although  only  one-half  mile  away  on  a  different  type 
of  soil  they  were  heavy  crops.  At  the  same  time  I 
could  grow  a  great  crop  of  high-quality  Burbank 
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Seedling  and  they  were  failures  on  the  land  that 
grew  the  good  Green  Mountains. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  experiment  with  varieties 
enough  to  learn  which  are  adapted  to  your  particu¬ 
lar  soil,  or  it  may  be,  to  the  soil  of  particular  por¬ 
tions  of  your  farm.  But  many  of  the  fine  varieties 
of  former  days  fail  now.  Not  that  varieties  run  out, 
I  never  believed  that,  but  new  diseases  come  that  the 
varieties  prove  susceptible  to  and  they  fail. 

I  have  raised  many  hundreds  of  seedlings  and  the 
majority  of  them  at  once  manifest  the  same  symp¬ 
toms  or  behavior  that  the  so-called  “run-out”  varie¬ 
ties  do.  But  that  is  another  story.  Probably  Mr. 
Reber  has  dug  his  potatoes  by  this  time  and  I  hope 
he  will  tell  us  in  his  “Thoughts  from  Long  Acres”  if 
I  am  not  right.  h.  ernest  hopkins. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


Seen  from  the  Road  in  New  England 

Recently  we  took  a  trip  to  the  “Hub”  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  as  Boston  folks  are  pleased  to  call  their  city  of 
crooked  streets  and  Pilgrim  ancestors.  This  was  made 
necessary  by  the  need  of  the  son  who  had  to  see  a 
specialist  there.  Whether  to  take  the  night  train 
which  would  carry  us  into  Boston  the  next  forenoon  or 
make  the  trip  by  automobile  which  would  require  two 
days  of  moderate  driving  was  finally  settled  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  economy  and  a  desire  to  call  on  a  few  friends 
along  the  way,  by  taking  the  auto.  This  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  wife  and  youngest  son,  whom  we  rather 
baby  yet  as  he  is  but  nine  years  old,  to  go  part  of  the 
way  without  increased  expense. 

The  roads  were  in  nearly  as  good  condition  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  our  present  system,  except  for  dust,  and 
we  did  not  have  but  a  few  miles  off  the  improved  roads. 
Our  car  was  a  light  one  and  we  were  able  to  average 
nearly  35  miles  an  hour,  running  time,  so  that  we 
made  our  first  stop  over  200  miles  from  home  in  less 
than  seven  hours  from  the  start,  and  made  several 
stops.  This  was  rather  slow  time  for  a  modern  car 
and  those  who  appear  to  have  no  other  object  while  on 
the  road  save  to  break  all  previous  records. 

As  son  did  the  driving  I  had  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  scenery  along  the  way.  This  road  was  familiar 
as  I  had  been  over  it  several  times  but  still  one  can 
always  find  something  new  that  has  been  overlooked 
before.  This  part  of  the  road  lies  through  a  farming 
country  except  for  what  is  in  the  woods.  On  this  road 
there  is  one  place  where  there  are  no  clearings  for  10 
miles.  It  is  over  rolling  ridges  and  through  beautiful 
valleys,  and  a  pleasure  for  anyone  who  likes  the  woods. 
There  is  another  stretch  of  about  10  miles  but  broken 
up  with  small  clearings,  wayside  stores  and  filling  sta¬ 
tions.  This  stretch  is  mostly  evergreen  growth,  while 
the  first  is  deciduous  trees. 

On  the  return  trip  from  this  point,  Maewahoc,  we 
took  the  old  military  road  which  lies  in  about  20  miles 
of  woods  with  oidy  a  small  settlement  where  the  road 
runs  through  farmlands.  This  road  was  cut  through 
the  forest  by  the  State  or  Federal  government  at  the 
time  of  the  boundary  dispute  between  Maine  and  Cana¬ 
da,  and  which  has  gone  into  history  as  the  bloodless 
Aroostook  war.  This  road  is  being  made  a  modern 
highway  and  when  completed  will  be  used  far  more  than 
at  present  by  those  desiring  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
beautiful  drive  through  the  forest  primeval. 

In  Autumn  after  Jack  Frost  has  touched  the  foliage 
with  his  magic  brush,  this  drive  is  a  wonderland 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

On  our  second  day’s  drive  from  home  the  son  and  I 
were  alone  and  as  a  choice  of  roads  we  decided  on  the 
shore  drive.  This  follows  the  coast  line  of  Maine  from 
Bangor  to  Portland,  and  is  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  High¬ 
way,  U.  S.  1,  which  reaches  from  Ft.  Kent  on  the 
northern  border  of  Maine  to  Miami,  Fla.  We  had  never 
taken  this  drive,  and  it  was  a  treat  to  enjoy  its  beau¬ 
ties  offered  on  every  side.  The  road  was  a'  winding  one 
over  high  hills  and  down  into  deep  valleys  where  at 
places  the  ocean  reached  out  and  almost  touches  it.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  ship  could  be  seen  far  out  at  sea,  but  most 
views  of  ocean  were  the  inlets  reaching  far  back  into 
the  land  as  if  to  lay  claim  to  this  also.  We  passed  near 
the  home  of  a  Maine  poet  who  has  described  this  part 
of  Maine  in  part  thus : 

Those  ledges  like  a  sea  wall  hold  Neptune  well  at  bay 
To  give  Dame  Nature  chances  on  shore  to  sport  and 
play ; 

And  safe  behind  that  sea  wall  the  rocky  ribs  between, 
The  little  farm  homes  nestle  on  uplands  fair  and  green. 
The  country  roads  are  winding  o’er  hilltops  where  the 
view 

Shows  distant  changing  pictures  of  waters  bright  and 
blue, 

And  from  those  rocky  hilltops  when  fall  the  shades  of 
night, 

Are  seen  the  lighthouse  warnings  as  distant  points  of 
light. 

The  second  night  was  spent  with  friends  in  Maine’s 
metropolis,  and  here  we  left  our  car  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  took  a  bus  for  the  “Hub.”  We  felt  we  would  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  driving  in  heavy  traffic  and  the 
care  of  a  car  while  there.  I  wished  this  bus  experience, 
as  it  was  a  new  feature  of  travel  to  me.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  popular  means  of  travel  to  many  as  every  seat 
was  taken.  The  writer  has  always  found  it  difficult 
to  sit  silent  on  a  journey  for  hours  when  near  him  were 
people  to  whom  he  might  talk.  There  have  been  times 
when  my  advances  toward  conversation  have  been  met 
by  a  very  cool  exterior  or  even  an  icy  wall  of  conven¬ 
tional  dignity,  but  there  have  been  others  when  I  have 
been  met  in  a  friendly  manner  and  acquaintances  made 
which  have  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Among  my  companions  of  the  bus  were  four  young 
women  returning  from  a  vacation  trip  to  Maine's  sea¬ 
shore.  These  girls  were  from  business  offices  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  the  exception  of  the  one  who  was  gra¬ 
cious  and  friendly  enough  to  help  the  writer  pa.s  away 
the  hours  in  friendly  and  pleasant  conversation.  .She 
proved  to  be  a  “schoolmarm”  from  South  Jersey.  I  was 
much  impressed  with  this  young  lady’s  viewpoint  and 
her  outlook  on  life.  In  no  small  degree  she  personified 
my  idea  of  what  the  American  girl  should  be.  Possess¬ 
ing  education,  frank  and  natural,  with  an  evident 
absence  of  things  artificial.  I  fancy  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  her  for  an  instructor  are  fortunate.  My  sur¬ 
prise  c-ame  when  I  learned  that  my  typical  American 
girl  was  born  in  Czechoslovakia.  Today  young  women 
show  an  ability  and  confidence  in  caring  for  themselves 
even  in  strange  lands  that  would  have  been  impossible 
a  few  decades  ago. 

Maine. 
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Vermont  Orchard  Blossoms  in  September 

SOME  Greening  and  Baldwin  trees  were  in  bloom 
in  September  at  Brandon  in  the  orchard  of 
Michael  Mayliew.  This  is  a  most  unusual  occur¬ 
rence,  and  is  explained  in  relation  to  a  hailstorm 
which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  Summer. 

At  the  time  of  the  hailstorm  and  cyclone,  which 
swept  through  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Bomoseen,  Castle- 
ton  and  Brandon,  in  July,  the  hailstones  were  so 
large  that  they  stripped  the  leaves,  pelted  the  apples 
and  deprived  the  trees  of  their  foliage  and  fruit. 
Many  other  plants  were  much  injured  at  that  time, 
such  as  grapevines,  vegetables,  oats  and  corn,  and 
quite  a  number  of  buildings  were  damaged.  Some 
houses  had  windows  broken  by  the  force  of  the  gale. 

Shortly  after  the  storm,  the  leaves  all  came  off, 
as  did  the  fruit  on  Mr.  Mayhew's  apple  trees.  After 
several  weeks  had  elapsed,  the  buds  that  had  formed 
for  next  Spring  had  begun  to  sprout.  They  de¬ 
veloped  into  short  branches  about  a  foot  long.  Co¬ 
incident  with  this  development  was  the  opening  of 
the  tlower  buds.  About  September  20,  many  trees  in 
the  Brandon  orchard  were  white  with  bloom.  This 
unseasonal  floral  show  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  trees,  after  being  stripped  of  leaves  and 
fruit,  went  into  a  rest  period,  brief  to  be  sure,  but 
comparable  to  the  Winter  season  in  its  effect,  and 
then,  with  the  advent  of  much  very  warm  weather 
in  September,  the  trees  came  into  full  bloom. 

It  seems  likely  that  this  unseasonal  blossoming 
will  prevent  the  trees  from  flowering  next  year,  and 
may  possibly  mean  much  W  inter  injury  to  the 
branches,  for  the  new  growth  in  September  is  not 
likely  to  be  hardened  and  toughened  to  a  degree  suf¬ 
ficient  to  withstand  Winter  weather. 

Another  orchard  of  large  size  at  Castleton  Four 
Corners,  owned  and  operated  by  B.  11. 

MacRae  was  damaged  considerably  by 
the  storm,  but  the  trees  here  did  not 
show  any  such  response  as  occurred  in 
the  Mayhew  orchard  at  Brandon.  Pom- 
ologists  will  be  much  interested  to  see 
how  the  Fall  blossoming  trees  behave 
this  Winter  and  next  Spring.  Will  they 
set  fruit  this  Fall?  Will  the  trees  be 
killed?  When  will  the  new  fruit  buds 

ri,  b.  cummings. 

Vermont. 


en  wire  or  expanded  metal  lath  may  also  be  used. 
Just  why  a  rabbit  does  not  gnaw  through  a  few 
thicknesses  of  paper  has  always  been  a  mystery  to 
me,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  do  not.  r.  h.  s. 


Onions  on  Acid  Soil 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  article  on 
growing  onions,  page  1175.  I  would  like  a  little 
more  information  as  to  soil  requirements.  Can  they 
stand  an  acid  soil?  Would  poultry  manure  serve 
instead  of  commercial  fertilizer?  How  much  seed 
would  be  requqired  in  cold-frame,  and  how  much 
ground  should  these  plants  set?  z.  l.  r. 

Delmar,  Del. 

N  ACID  soil  is  not  the  best  for  raising  good 
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bulbs ;  they  are  more  inclined  to  “thick  necks.” 
Poultry  manure  is  good,  but  not  a  complete  manure, 
as  there  is  not  enough  potash  in  it.  To  each  100 
lbs.  of  poultry  manure  add  about  15  lbs.  of  muriate 
of  potash,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Spread  broadcast 
before  harrowing.  You  can  grow  about  1,500  plants 
under  each  sash.  Rows  250  ft.  long  would  take  500 
plants.  This  would  take  a  plot  of  ground  250  ft.  by 
15  ft.  It  will  take  %  lb.  of  seed  to  sow  five  sashes. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


More  About  the  Viking  Raspberry 

MY  SHORT  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  less  than  a 
couple  of  months  ago  has  stirred  up  readers 
who  are  interested  in  raspberries.  The  fact  is  I 
never  heard  of  this  variety  until  this  last  Summer, 
a  few  weeks  before  I  wrote  that  article,  though  the 
berry  has  been  growing  on  Prince  Edward  Island 
•for  the  past  nine  years.  When  I  was  told  early  last 


A  Banquet  Built  His  Market 

A  BUSINESS  men's  banquet  has  been 
the  means  of  building  a  market 
for  J.  C.  Leget,  a  Washington  Co.,  O., 
dairyman.  Old-fashioned  country  but¬ 
ter  is  Mr.  Leget's  specialty,  and  hav¬ 
ing  more  of  the  product  than  local  cus¬ 
tomers  could  consume,  he  took  a  few 
pounds  last  year  to  a  banquet  held  in 
a  nearby  town.  The  butter  was  fur¬ 
nished  gratis,  but  the  guests  liked  it 
so  well  that  they  gave  orders  for  his  en¬ 
tire  supply. 

“I  first  saw  the  banquet  announced 
in  mv  newspaper,”  he  explained,  “and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  this  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  to  introduce  my 
product  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

The  event  in  question  was  to  be  held  in  a  town, 
eight  miles  distant  from  my  home,  so  on  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  I  sent  five  pounds  of  freshly-churned  butter 
with  my  compliments.  I  furnished  the  product  free 
o^’  charge,  and  all  I  asked  in  return  was  that  the 
guests  be  informed  as  to  where  the  butter  came  from. 
This,  the  committee  agreed  to  do. 

“Nothing  was  said  about  making  sales,  but  on  the 
following  day  I  began  to  get  telephone 
the  guests,  thanking  me  for  the  favor, 
them  placed  orders  for  home  use,  and  from  this  num¬ 
ber  I  obtained  18  steady  customers  who  now  buy  all 
the  butter  1  have.  Deliveries  are  being  made  by 
parcel  post,  three  times  a  week.  , 

"This  plan  has  enabled  me  to  build  a  profitable 
market  without  making  a  house-to-house  canvass. 
The  customers  thus  secured  were  all  reliable  busi¬ 
ness  men,  and  besides  taking  my  surplus  butter,  they 
ni uke  frequent  calls  for  sweet  cream,  milk, 


fairly  good  and  demand  excellent  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  white  potatoes.  They  raise  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  strawberries,  shipping  many  of  them  by 
truck  to  the  great  cities.  More  and  more  of  the 
perishable  products  are  being  sent  to  market  in  this 
way.  There  is  not  so  much  tree  fruit,  although  a 
nursery  concern  at  Berlin  has  a  large  acreage  of 
bearing  trees,  which  seem  to  be  in  first-rate  condition. 

Good  land  with  good  roads — and  there  are  some 
first-class  cement  roads  in  this  section — is  worth 
about  $100  per  acre.  A  farmer  in  the  Salisbury  dis¬ 
trict  declared  that  this  price  was  as  low  as  good 
farms  could  be  bought.  The  cheap  ones  advertised 
in  the  papers,  he  said,  for  a  few  liundrede  dollars 
are  hard  to  reach,  sometimes  sandy  or  wet  soil  and 
not  desirable  for  most  people.  Land  prices  are  said 
to  have  been  going  down  since  about  1921,  but  are 
coming  up  again  in  some  sections  where  northern 
people  have  been  buying  for  country  estates.  The 
region  is  somewhat  like  a  park  with  its  smooth  open 
fields  and  the  patches  of  forest,  with  open  water 
often  in  sight,  a  beautiful  homeland  for  those  who 
do  not  long  to  see  a  hill  anywhere  or  mountains  in 
the  distance.  Farm  buildings  look  trim  and  pros¬ 
perous  ;  the  live  stock  is  good. 

The  peninsula  farmers  have  had  a  good  year. 
Prices  were  rather  high  for  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes 
and  tomatoes  and  most  of  the  time  for  cantaloupes 
and  strawberries.  Some  claim  it  is  the  best  season 
in  three  or  four  years,  everything  considered.  Crops 
of  nearly  all  these  products  were  fairly  large. 
Merchants  in  the  trim  little  towns  and  small  cities 
report  farmers  buying  machinery,  tools,  paint  and 
lumber  to  bring  about  needed  improvements  in  farm 
buildings  and  equipment.  The  seashore  resorts  were 
full  even  in  early  September.  Tomato  canneries  are 
in  full  blast  this  month.  They  have 
found  it  hard  in  some  places  to  hire 
thousands  of  extra  helpers  needed.  The 
tomatoes  stand  around  the  factory  in 
great  stacks  of  half  bushel  crates,  just 
as  they  are  brought  from  the  fields. 
The  fruit  looks  a  little  under  size  from 
the  effect  of  the  drought,  but  some 
growers  claim  yields  as  high  as  15  tons 
lo  the  acre.  Even  at  eight  tons  there 
would  be  about  500  crates,  which  are 
worth  30  cents,  sometimes  35  cents,  at 
the  cannery,  or  at  least  $150  to  the 
acre.  A  10-acre  tomato  patch,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  would  pay  a  living  income  if  tin* 
rest  of  the  farm  only  pays  the  farm 

bills.  G.  B.  F. 


Farm  Ice  House 


Greening  Apple  Tree  in  Full  Bloom  September  20  in  Orchard  of  Michael  May 

hew,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt. 


calls  from 
Many  of 


a  iso 


and 


Summer  about  this  berry,  that  a  man  at  Southport, 
which  is  not  far  from  where  I  live,  had  between  four 
and  five  acres  fruiting,  I  certainly  became  interested. 

Prof.  A.  M.  Reeves  told  me  that  the  plant  origi¬ 
nated  at  the  experimental  farm  at  Vineland,  On¬ 
tario,  a  cross  of  Marlboro  and,  I  believe,  Cuthbert. 
Prof.  Reeves  was  the  originator,  but  as  he  was  on 
the  experimental  farm  staff  as  chief  horticulturist, 
he  never  took  personal  credit  as  the  originator. 

He  left  the  experimental  farm  about  nine  years 
ago,  and  started  growing  and  experimenting  with 
the  new  plant  here  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  fruit¬ 
ing  it  successfully  until  he  now  has  five  acres 
growing  at  Southport. 

The  berry  has  never  been  formally  introduced, 
but  arrangements  will  be  made  now  so  that  people 
who  want  to  try  it  will  be  able  to  get  stocks  of  the 
plant.  J.  A.  MC  DONALD. 


We  would  like  to  build  an  ice  house 
that  would  hold  about  25  tons  of  ice. 
Would  you  kindly  advise  us  how  to 
build  it?  Could  one  use  charcoal  be¬ 
tween  the  boarding  and  not  use  saw¬ 
dust?  c.  t.  w. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HERE  is  little  difficulty  in  storing 
ice  successfully.  Almost  any  cor¬ 
ner  in  an  unused  barn  or  shed  can  be 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  Even  an  ice 
pile  in  the  open  can  be  used  if  sur- 
by  a  rail  or  pole  pen  to  retain  the  insula- 
covered  with  straw  and  evergreen  branches. 

service  however  the  ice  house  should  be 
a  well-drained  location,  should  have  a  good 
the  sun's  heat  and  to  prevent  rain 
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rounded 
tion  and 
For  best 
built  on 
roof  to  exclude 
from  soaking  down  into  the 
gables  to  permit  a  circulation 
roof  and  the  top  of  the  pile, 
not  be  built  with  double  walls 
struction  is  sufficient, 
lihood  of  decay,  the 


ice  pile,  and  open 
of  air  between  the 
The  ice  house  need 
single  boarded  con- 
Due  to  the  dampness  and  like- 
cheaper  the  building  can  be 


cottage  cheese. 


F.  R.  COZZENS. 


Protecting  Trees 


I  have  several  hundred  small  fruit  trees  which  the 
rabbits  are  peeling  even  in  the  Summer  months.  Is 
common  coal  tar  or  asbestos  roofing  paint  injurious 
to  these  trees  if  painted  on  the  trunk  18  to  21  inches 
high?  If  you  could  not  recommend  the  above  what 
other  remedy  may  be  used?  j.  j.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

THE  simplest  and  cheapest  thing  is  ordinary 
newspapers.  Take  a  section  of  newspaper  and 
fold  it  out  so  that  there  are  the  same  number  ol 
pages  on  each  side,  then  wrap  it  around  the  trunk ; 
this  is  done  with  the  least  trouble  by  starting  one 
corner  a  little  ahead  of  the  side  you  are  starting  on 
the  tree  The  paper  can  be  tied  with  almost  any 
sort  of  twine.  You  can  make  these  as  high  as  you 
wish,  but  be  sure  that  they  are  higher  than  the  snow 
or  ordinary  drifts  will  be  or  the  rabbits  will  work 
above  the  top  of  the  newspaper.  In  the  Spring  when 
all  danger  of  rabbits  is  probably  over  the  string  is 
cut  and  the  paper  collected  and  burned.  We  have 
never  had  any  injury  to  trees  so  protected,  except 
when  the  rabbits  could  work  off  a  drift  as  mentioned 
before.  Newspaper  is  non-injurious  to  the  trunks 

and  is  convenient  to  apply. 

Never  use  anything  like  coal  tar  or  asbestos  paint 
on  anv  fruit  trees,  since  severe  injury  may  follow 
wrappers  have  caused  damage  on 
also  many  sorts  of  harmless 
trees,  but  these  must  be  re- 
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paper 

There 


are 


Even  tar 
occasion. 

mixtures  painted  on  the 
newed  now  and  then  through  the  Winter.  Tne  sludge 
Left  in  a  lime-sulphur  kettle  is  of  this  nature.  <  luck- 


Eastern  Shore  Farmers  Prosper 

TRIP  through  the  Eastern  Shore  region  will  be 
a  surprise  to  most  farmers.  The  name  gives  an 
impression  of  some  narrow  strip  of  land  by  the 
Oceanside,  but  the  Eastern  Shore,  part  of  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  is  about  100  miles  across 
and  much  longer  than  it  is  wide.  Most  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  land  is  level  and  fit  for  farming.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  market  garden  region  of  the  East,  so  far  as 
earlot  shipments  are  concerned.  Eastern  Shore 
farmers  from  only  two  counties  ship  about  half  of 
the  country's  entire  output  of  early  potatoes ;  that  is, 
potatoes  shipped  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
months. 

The  country  is  almost  as  level  as  Holland,  or  the 
prairie  around  Chicago,  no  hills,  no  rocks  and  not 
much  wet  or  sandy  land.  There  are  many  small 
patches  of  woodland  and  numerous  streams  or  salt 
water  inlets.  In  a  flat  region,  the  tides  scour  the 
banks  of  the  brooks  and  rivers,  making  wide  bays 
far  into  the  interior.  In  general,  the  region  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  drained,  considering  its  flatness.  It 
is  a  gray  soil  with  a  strong  tinge  of  clay  and  holds 
moisture  well  during  a  dry  spell.  Fields  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  section  show  comparatively  little  dam¬ 
age  from  the  long  Summer  drought.  Corn  was  tall 
and  heavy.  There  was  a  good  crop  of  wheat.  Po¬ 
tatoes  turned  out  well  and  sold  at  high  prices. 

It  is  a  leading  tomato  producing  section.  There 
are  many  fields  of  cantaloupes,  squashes,  melons  and 
peppers.  Eastern  Shore  farmers  are  strong  on  sweet 
potatoes  and  are  shipping  the  greater  part  of  the 
country's  supply  just  now.  Sweet  potatoes  are  likely 
to  pay  them  well  this  year,  the  production  being 


built  and  still  serve  its  purpose,  the  better. 

Ice  weighs  about  57%  lbs.  a  cubic  foot.  Allowing 
for  spaces  between  cakes  about  40  cubic  feet  of 
space  are  needed  in  which  to  pack  a  ton.  To  pre¬ 
sent  as  small  a  surface  as  possible  to  the  air  the  ice 
pile  should  be  made  approximately  in  the  form  of 
a  cube.  Twenty-five  tons  can  be  stored  in  a  space 
10  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high.  The  pile 
should  be  surrounded  by  at  least  a  foot  of  dry  saw¬ 
dust  or  planer  shavings  and  at  least  as  much  put  be¬ 
neath  it  and  over  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  insulating  value  of  char¬ 
coal  is  but  if  finely  ground  I  would  expect  it  to  be 
satisfactory  if  placed  in  a  hollow  wall  where  if 
would  be  protected  from  dampness.  The  heat  in¬ 
sulation  value  of  any  material  consists  mainly  in 
its  ability  to  enclose  a  great  many  very  small  air 
spaces,  and,  while  still  porous,  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  air  from  one  side  of  the  wall  to  the  other. 

Farmers  Bulletin  1078,  obtainable  from  your  Con¬ 
gressman  at  IV  ashington,  will  give  you  very  com¬ 
plete  information  about  cutting  and  storing  ice.  It 
has  complete  descriptions  of  several  houses  ranging 
from  simple  sheds  to  cork  insulated  houses.  It 
should  be  of  interest  to  you.  Robert  h.  smith. 


Nut  Talk  for  October 

JUST  a  few  days  ago  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
convention  closed  in  New  York  City.  Many  in¬ 
teresting  and  educational  topics  were  brought  up 
such  as’  the  toxic  effect  of  black  walnut  on  other 
species  of  plant  life.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that,  while  the  nearly  worthless  elm,  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  maple,  beech  and  horse  chestnut 
showed  the  same  characteristics,  all  the  attention 
seems  to  be  centered  on  the  black  walnut,  invaluable 
as  a  food  and  timber  tree.  It  was  pretty  definitely 
brought  out  that  the  whole  trouble  is  a'  matter  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  striving  for  food. 

One  whole  day  was  devoted  to  inspecting  Willard 
Bixby’s  nut  arboretum,  the  most  complete  in  the 


0 


country.  Dr.  W.  C.  Dealing  gave  practical  demon- 
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strations  in  propagation  and  Henry  Hicks 
in  moving  nut  trees  with  a  ball  while 
they  are  in  leaf  without  getting  a  wither. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Deming  read  the  conditions 
of  the  prize  contest  for  better  nuts  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  association  and  sponsored 
by  Dr.  John  H.  Kellogg  of  Michigan.  A 
prize  of  $50  will  be  given  for  the  best  nut 
in  black  walnut,  hickory  and  blight  re¬ 
sistant  chestnut,  and  a  $10  prize  for  a 
beech.  Many  smaller  ones  will  be  also 
given,  the  total  amount  being  $500. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  J.  \v.  iiershey. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Baldwin  picking  is  almost  over,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  and  soon  the  Stayman  will 
be  ready.  Rome  is  coloring  nicely.  The 
development  of  an  attractive  red  color 
did  not  begin  until  the  first  frosts  came, 
just  about  two  weeks  ago.  Most  of  the 
Baldwin  apples  have  gone  over  the  grad¬ 
er  which  tells  the  story  of  the  production 
end  of  the  crop,  sometimes  in  a  painful 
manner.  About  one-third  of  that  variety 
are  going  into  culls  because  of  russet 
which  may  often  almost  overspread  the 
whole  fruit.  This  is  true  of  sprayed 
fruit,  dusted  fruit  and  fruit  which  never 
received  any  protection  this  year,  so 
that  spraying  cannot  be  the  sole  cause, 
even  though  it  may  finally  turn  out  that 
the  spray  might  have  increased  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  russeting.  Wormy  apples 
are  very  few,  with  an  occasional  aphis 
apple.  The  Yorks  are  surprising  us,  for 
we  had  given  up  almost  all  lio^e  of  any 
fruit  on  them,  since  they  were  subject 
to  three  freezes  in  full  bloom.  However, 
it  was  necessary  to  thin  some  of  the 
trees  twice,  and  most  of  them  once  any¬ 
how'.  Unfortunately,  the  local  market  will 
not  absorb  this  variety,  even  in  the  best 
grade  and  size,  so  that  it  must  be  shipped 
somewhere  else  where  it  will  sell.  The 
chain  stores  cleaned  up  the  last  few 
hundred  bushels  last  year.  Cider  is  selling 
for  60  cents  a  gallon  retail  now,  without 
the  container  whereas  the  usual  price  is 
from  35  to  50  cents. 

Some  observers  believe  that  this  sea¬ 
son  has  taught  many  growers  a  lesson. 
These  individuals  who  gave  up  hope  of 
having  any  fruit  and  ceased  most  or  all 
of  the  cultural  operations  are  usually 
those  who  have  no  fruit  to  pick.  Others 
who  kept  up  their  work  as  usual  are 
frequently  finding  that  while  their  crop 
is  not  heavy,  it  is  possibly  more  valuable 
than  many  more  apples  were  last  Fall. 
Of  course,  this  will  not  always  hold,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  occa¬ 
sions  in  which  it  does  prove  true. 

In  Luzerne  County,  one  grower  is  not 
intending  to  pick  his  Stayman,  since  they 
are  so  much  smaller  than  his  small  crab 
apples  that  they  are  little  more  than 
marbles.  In  this  particular  case,  it  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  dry  weather  and  a 
variety  out  of  place  combined. 

Every  now'  and  then  someone  brings 
around  a  variety  of  apples  with  which  the 
writer  is  an  absolute  stranger.  This  time 
it  was  the  Flory  Bellflower,  also  known 
as  Sheepshire.  It  originated  in  Ohio  and 
is  an  attractive,  deep  yellow  apple  of 
good  size  and  quantity.  The  reports  state 
that  this  sort  does  not  bear  early  and  is 
only  moderately  productive.  It  looks 
considerably  like  the  usual  Bellflower, 
except  that  it  has  a  smooth,  waxy  skin 
and  is  entirely  different  in  the  flesh. 

Some  of  us  are  beginning  to  wonder 
about  earlier  seeding  of  cover  crops. 
This  year  all  the  millet  was  seeded  about 
June  1  and  made  an  excellent  growth 
before  the  driest  July  and  August  on 
record  at  our  locality.  This  millet  was 
about  three  feet  high  on  the  average  in 
the  peaches.  The  trees  were  wTell  set  with 
fruit  which  sized  up  excellently,  even  with 
this  rank  growth  of  cover  crop  and  with 
almost  no  rain  during  the  period  of  great¬ 
est  growth  of  the  fruit.  The  trees  them¬ 
selves  grew  as  much  wood  as  was  desired, 
and  there  is  a  fine  mat  of  plant  material 
to  turn  under  for  the  benefit  of  the  soil. 
The  apples  finally  sized  satisfactorily, 
even  where  the  trees  stood  in  deep  cover 
crop.  If  all  this  is  true  in  such  a  year, 
is  it  not  possible  that  we  may  seed  even 
earlier  and  thus  obtain  much  more  organic 
matter  to  turn  under  to  the  benefit  of  the 
soil? 

The  United  States  standard  northwest¬ 
ern  apple  box  is  now  being  used  by 
Australian  apple  shippers,  the  ministers 
of  agriculture  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Commonwealth  having  agreed  that  each 
State  shall  include  in  its  schedule  of 
cases  the  standard  case,  or  box.  The 
same  box  has  been  adopted  also  by  New 
Zealand  and  Canadian  apple  shippers. 

The  dry  weather  seems  to  have  '’one 
some  good.  Apple  scab  in  New  England 
was  checked  for  this  reason,  although  the 
Spring  promised  another  epidemic  year 
for  scab. 

The  July  Bulletin  of  the  California 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  devoted 
largely  to  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  and 
includes  the  following  statement,  “The 
fact,  that  some  half  dozen  States  have 
intercepted  shipments  of  infested  fruits 
is  shown  by  official  information  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  gives  reason  to  believe  that  large 
jumps  may  be  expected  in  the  future 
spread  of  the  fruit  fly.  With  everything 
that  California  can  do  to  protect  its  fruit 
interests,  we  must  still  expect  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  fruit  flv  to  show  up  at  any 
time.  We  must  be  alert  in  our  persistent 
inspections  of  our  own  orchards  and  ready 
to  head  off  any  further  spread  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  introduction  of  this  fruit  pest.” 

B.  H.  SUDDS 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Efforts  to 
restore  the  House  rates  on  bulbs  will  be 
energetically  pushed  when  the  rate  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  pending  tariff  bill  come  before 
the  Senate,  it  is  indicated  by  the  action  of 
Sen.  Shortridge  of  California  in  submit¬ 
ting  amendments  which  he  will  offer  when 
the  agricultural  schedule  is  reached.  Sexx. 
Shortridge  not  only  seeks  restoration  of 
the  House  bulb  rates  ($6  per  1,000  on 
tulip,  lily,  Narcissus  and  lily  of  the  val¬ 
ley  ;  $4  per  1.000  on  hyacinth  ;  82  per  1,- 
000  on  Crocus,  and  30  per  cent  ad  valor¬ 
em  on  all  other  bulbs,  roots,  root  stocks, 
clumps,  cornxs,  tubers  and  herbaceous  per¬ 
ennials),  but  contemplates  also  increases 
in  the  rates  on  fresh  cut  flowers,  his 
amendment  providing  for  duties  of  $40 
per  1.000  stems  on  Narcissi  and  daffo¬ 
dils;  $20  per  1,000  spikes  on  hyacinths; 
$40  per  1,000  stems  on  Irises;  $20  per 
1,000  flowers  on  tulips;  $100  per  1.000 
heads  on  lilies  (whole  heads)  and  $40  per 
1,000  flowers  on  lilies  (single)  ;  $40  per 
1,000  stems  on  Callas  and  Anemones;  $25 
per  1,000  stems  on  Ranunculus,  and  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  other  flowers. 
An  amendment  has  also  been  submitted 
by  Sen.  Metcalf  of  Rhode  Island  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  duty  of  40c  per  lb.  on  Bent 
grass  seed  in  lieu  of  the  10c  per  lb.  car¬ 
ried  in  the  bill. 
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Special  Fall  Offer 

Magnolia 
Trees 


Pink  and  Whitt 
Specimen 
Stock 

A  beautiful  and 
decorative  tree. 
Strong  and  well- 
rooted. 


I  i  «o  ii^  ft.  $1 .15  ?  to^2 «.  .15 

=  Two  for..  1  (Each....  1 


Azalea 


Nudillora 

Pink 


Sturdy  plants.  Early  bloomer. 

i  to  i y2  it.  d**  \  r 
Each  .  .  .. 

LAN  and  PLANT  NOVVi 
This  is  the  time. 


Add  15c  for  Packing 

^Tffw^MarkSt  1 
Perennial  Gardens 

^  66  RANDOLPH  ROAD - 

New  Market''  — New  Jersey 


6 


Beautify  Your  Home  at  Small  Cost 


EVERGREENS 


FOR 


These  soon  grow  into  handsome  trees 
worth  many  dollars. 

FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 

MAGNOLIA 
TREES 

Pink  and 

white. 

Tree*  $1*10 

HARDY 
AZALEAS 
(Nudiflora) 

A  handsome 
early,  free-flow¬ 
ering,  deep 
pink  species. 

A  beautiful  va¬ 
riety.  Very 
hardy.  Ready 
to  bloom. 

Each 


$1.10 


POSTPAID 


$1.10 


COLUMBINE.  They 
are  much  used  in  any 
hardy  border  or  rock¬ 
ery;  10  dif.  colors;  10 
plants 
for  .... 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to  15 
inches  high.  2  Norway  Spruce,  2 
American  Spruce,  2  Chinese  Arbor- 
vitae. 

ORIENTAL 
POPPY 

Brilliant  col¬ 
ors:  Scarlet, 

orange,  pink; 
flowers  meas¬ 
ure  8  inches 
diameter;  10 

plantB$l  .10 

llAKDY 
CARNATIONS 

Field-grown  stock  from  oar  200- Acre  Farm”  Large  flower¬ 
ing,  fragrant; 
all  colors; 
field-grown;  10 

£rts$i.io 

HARDY 


SPECIAL  FALL  OFFER  this  ad  without  extra 

charge  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over.  ORDER  AT  ONCE. 


$1.10 


DELPHINIUM  (Perennial  Larkspur) 
BELLADONNA — Light  turquois  hluo 
BELLAMOSUM— A  dark  blue  type. 

Very  decorative  and  lasts  _  d>  ■(  in 
for  years;  10  plants  for. ...  s>  i  .  1  D 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Bronze,  pink,  lavender,  red. 
white  and  yellow  flowers  6 
to  8  inches  in  di-  -i  -i 
ameter;  6  plants.  «P  4  •  I  U 


DUAnAnewnDONS  (Maximum  Rosebay).  Large  plant  with  dark  evergreen 
KHUU U ULlt lArvWi” leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pink  flowers.  Two  a.  .... 

plants  (one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  high)  .  Jpl.lU 

r-,  *  j  r»i  C  —  -...,.—  The  e'ory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which  is 
Colorado  Diue  opruce  an  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich,  glistening 
blue,  which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the  sunlight  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of 
the  magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  Tree.  With  culture  directions.  a. 

Extra  bushy,  1  to  1%  ft.  high . ....Each  «p  I  .  1  U 


Selected,  5-6  years. 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Add  1  5c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


One  of  Greening's  pfristoe. 

"Sun-  $lo 

iSsnsU  PEACH' 

The  Sun-glo  Peach  is  the  result  of  careful  bud  se¬ 
lection  which  enables  us  to  offer  something  un¬ 
usually  profitable  in  the  peach  line.  Fine  quality  of 

fruit,  heavy  bearing  and  hardy 
trees  make  this  the  leader 
among  peaches.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  new  development. 


Luther  Burbank  Says: 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Greening, 

The  Greening  Nursery  Co. 

Dear  Sir:— The  matter  of  bud 
selection  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  California 
with  the  more  Intelligent,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  honest  nursery- 
men.  *  *  *  *  It  Is  only  a 
matter  of  education  when  all 
fruit  growers  will  aelect  their 
trees  from  a  nursery  which 
selects  their  buda  with  care 
and  discretion. 

(Signed)  Luther  Burbank. 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Agricult.  Says: 

Greening  Nursery  Company, 
Monroe,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: -Our  experience  is 
directly  confirmatory  ol  yours 
and  we  have  much  additional 
evidence  both  scientific  and 
commercial  as  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  Importance  of  bud  se¬ 
lection.  (Signed)  A. D.  Sharoel, 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture; 
Bureau  of  Plant  Husbandry. 


Greening’s  “Aristocrats” 

• — bud  selected  stock  with  bud  selection  records 
behind  it  make  up  the  varieties  offered  under  the 
“Aristocrat”  brand  name.  When  you  buy 
“Aristocrats”  you  get  pedigreed  stock  just  the 
same  as  if  you  were  buying  blooded  live  stock. 

A  (rente  Wanted  Represent  Greening’s — make 
JYgeillh  TT  duieu  money  for  yourself  and  do  a 

good  turn  for  your  fellowman.  We  have  full  line  of 
nursery  stock  including  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries  and  the  like.  AlsoJ  evergreens 
and  ornamentals. 


GREENING’S  BIG  NURSERIES 

MONROE.  MICHIGAN 

Born  18501  Still  Growing 


Repair  Loose  Chairs  -  $1.00  Each 


Make  them  permanently  stronger  than 
new,  wlth^DEBOER  CHAIR-STAYS. 

Quickly,  easily  attached.  Out  of  sight.  Guaranteed 
absolutely  satisfactory.  If  your  hardware  or  furni¬ 
ture  dealer  can't  aupply,  send 
SI. 00  for  one  complete  Chair- 
Stay,  postpaid,  or  $6.00  for 
six.  Write  for  free  Booklet— 

"Old  Furniture  Inexpensively 
Made  Like  New." 

DeBoer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Makers  tf  Chair  and  Bed-Stays 

Dept.  9P1  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING,  of  all 

of  .the  new  and  old  varieties. 
SPECIAL  OFFERINGS— Our 
l.w  Rlchared  Dollclou* 
and  Blood  Red  Stayman1. 
Apple.,  Golden  Jubllea 
Poach,  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station’s  best 
creation.  Our  large 
Catalog  in  colors  shows 
you  the  IXichared  De¬ 
licious  Apple  and  the 
Golden  Jubilee  Peach  in 
colors  and  tellsyou  all  about 
them.  It  is  FREE  to  you. 
Write  for  it.  This  ad.  will  only 
appear  twice  tills  Fall.  Do  not 
fail  in  answering  it,  as  it  means 
Better  Trees,  Better  Fruits,  Better  Ornamentals,  Roses 
and  Shrubbery  for  you. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-grown  and  layer  Strawberry  Plants,  of  the  leading 
June-bearing  and  Everbearing  varieties  for  September 
and  Ootober  planting.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Grape,  Loganberry,  Dewberry,  Juneberry,  Wiueberry 
and  Asparagus  Plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season.  No¬ 
vember  l*t  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Rnhv  Rllie  Cnpnpp  3-year  transplanted,  100  post- 

Ddli j  DIUu  Jpl  Utt  paid,  anywhere,  $5.00.  May 

be  planted  up  until  Nov.  let.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

TIIE  CA88EL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


Boxwood 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental 
Well  rooted  plants,  $1 .20  doz.  delivered. 

MAX  NURSERY  •  Mineral,  Virginia. 


The  Seal 
Stays  on  Tree 


itays  on  Tree  — - 

Tru^-^F6  — J 


(cotrtUfgJ 


BE  SURE 
of  Your  Fruit  Before  You  Plant 

The  “True-to-Name’’  Seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  remains  on  the  Kelly  tree 
until  it  bears. 

And  whether  certified  or  not,  you 
can  be  sure  of  bigger  and  better 
crops,  because  every  Kelly  tree  Is 
guaranteed  andpropagated  on  whole 
root,  Imported  seedlings— not 
by  grafting  on  piece  roots. 

1  There  are  Kelly  trees  In  your 
neighborhood.  Talk  to  their 
1  owners  whose  names  we  will 
gladly  send  you. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 
Write  notv  far  your  copy 
of  the  big  Kelly  Catalog 

^  KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
192  Cherry  St.,  Duisriile,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


Old-Fashioned 

ARDY  FLOWER  PLANT 

That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  Next  Summer 

Delphiniums  or  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Double  Hollyhocks 
Hardy  Phloxes,  Columbines,  Canterbury  Bells,  Fox 
gloves,  Hardy  Lupines,  Oriental  Poppies,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Gaillardias,  Blue  Bells,  Japanese  Bellflowers, 
Lilies,  Cardinal  Flowers,  Hardy  Carnations,  Giant  Mal¬ 
lows.  Irises,  Everlasting  Sweet  Peas,  Japanese  Anemones, 
Everblooming  Sweet  Williams,  and  over  200  other  choice 
Perennials  for  September  and  October  planting.  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  Roses,  Pansies,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants. 
Catalogue  free.  IltHUT  I,.  SQUIIIES,  Hampton  Hay*,  N.  T. 


GRAPE  VINES  cord  or  l’oo  MooresEarly, 

96.00;  25  Caco,  94.60;  100  Cal.  Privet,  2  yrs.,  12  to  18 
ins.,  92.50;  25  Jap.  Barberry,  2  yrs.,  12  to  15  in.,  91.1  6; 
10  Red  Barberry,  2  yrs.,  12  to  15  ins.,  94.50 — delivered. 
Bargain  list  free.  Barnhart's  Nursery,  Bellsville,  Md. 


VARIETIES  —GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid  for 
only  91.  Six  orders  for  only  96.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macadon,  N,  Y. 
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A  City  Man’s  Vacation 
Home 

The  picture  shows  a  house  in  a  little 
town  in  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  I  pur¬ 
chased  the  place  a  few  years  ago  and  it 
looked  like  the  first  picture.  Every  year 
on  my  vacation  I  go  up  there,  don  a  pair 
of  overalls  and  go  at  it.  The  result  is 
shown  in  other  picture.  I  get  a  lot  of 
pleasure  out  of  it  and  find  it  does  me 
good,  as  my  work  is  that  of  a  cashier 
for  a  large  insurance  company  in  the 
city,  which  keeps  me  at  my  desk  most  of 
the  time.  My  boy  lives  at  this  country 
place  the  year  around  and  has  quite  a 
chicken  farm.  He  expects  to  winter  about 
400  this  year.  This  just  shows  what  a 
little  pleasant  work  can  do  to  a  place. 

j.  B. 


Missouri  Notes 

October  at  hand,  and  the  Gladiolus  still 
linger.  Each  morning  I  take  a  keen  plea¬ 
sure  in  cutting  an  armful.  At  that  hour 
all  vegetation  is  covered  with  a  dew  so 
heavy  that  even  rubber  boots  are  not  a 
full  protection.  As  the  season  draws  to 
a  close  I  find  my  surest  source  of  supply 
in  late  plantings  of  Peace,  King  and  Tip- 
lady.  Peace  is  so  rampant  in  growth 
that  its  rows  suggest  the  support  of  a 


read  that .  such  plants  will  support  each 
other  fairly  well  without  stakes,  but  I 
have  not  found  it  so.  Two  unsupported 
rows  sprawl  all  over  the  ground.  This 
may  do  very  well  if  only  tubers  and  no 
flowers  are  desired. 

The  first  row  of  the  field  is  all  Darlene, 
the  earliest  and  most  profuse  bloomer  of 
them  all ;  a  very  light  pink  with  flowers 
running  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter ; 
a  bright  and  cheerful  display.  Next 
comes  Mrs  Carl  Salsbach  with  a  forest 
of  buds  just  opening  out,  and  third,  show¬ 
ing  above  both  with  its  heavy  dark  leaves, 
is  Mrs  I.  de  Ver  Warner.  This  variety 
was  but  little  later  than  Darlene  in  bloom¬ 
ing;  the  color  is  described  as  mauve  pink 
and  the  plants  quickly  load  themselves 
with  giant  flowers  that  will  average  seven 
inches  in  diameter.  By*  its  strong  thrifty 
growth,  its  earliness  and  freedom  of  bloom, 
its  attractive  color  and  size  of  its  flowers, 
it  would  undoubtedly  receive  the  crown 
as  queen  of  the  field.  Jersey  Beauty  oc¬ 
cupies  the  next  row,  and  its  tall  slender 
growth  overtops  all  the  rest.  Its  rich  pink 
flowers  look  down  at  you  with  pride  in 
their  lofty  place.  No  trouble  to  get  long 
stems  here,  but  its  flowers  are  not  of  the 
giant  size.  I  have  found  a  few  that 
looked  to  be  six  inches,  but  on  the  other 
hand  some  are  a  little  too  small.  We 
haven’t  time  to  disbud  and  prune  for 
extra  flowers.  Across  the  road  are  two 


Why 

do  more  people 
ride  on  Goodyear 
tires  than  on  any 
other  kind 


Copyright  1929,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 

We  think  the  reason  that 
Goodyear  Tires  outsell  any 
other  kind  is  that  Good- 
years  give  the  user  more 
for  his  money. 


The  House  as  It  Was 


After  a  Few  Years 


trellis.  No  trouble  to  get  unlimited 
length  of  stem  and  still  leave  the  four 
leaves  said  to  be  requisite  for  bulb  ma¬ 
turity.  King  has  a  plant  of  only  medium 
height,  but  its  spikes  are  always  first 
grade  in  length,  rivalled  by  few.  Tiplady 
is  conspicuous  in  its  saffron  frock,  with 
smaller  spike  and  flowers.  Various  other 
varieties  gives  zest  to  the  search  for  spikes 
of  salable  length.  Occasionally  a  sort  not 
seen  for  weeks  past  will  flare  out  a  re¬ 
minder  of  its  past  glory  from  some  belated 
bulb,  and  you  gladly  welcome  an  old 
friend. 

But  the  Gladiolus  field  has  now  become 
but  an  unimportant  side  show  to  the  great 
Autumn  celebration  of  the  Dahlias  which 
is  now  approaching  its  climax.  1*  or  them 
the  season  has  been  ideal,  cool  and  moist 
with  few  exceptions.  And  the  display  is 
certainly  grand.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
the  greatest  pride  that  I  survey  the  long 
rows  rapidly  investing  themselves  in 
solid  bands  of  color.  Never  have  I  had  so 
many  of  high  grade  or  flowers  that  aver¬ 
aged  so  large.  This  latter  I  attribute  to 
soil  and  culture.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam 
heavily  top-dressed  every  Fall  with  stable 
manure.  Dahlia  roots  do  not  have  to 
roam  to  find  abundance  of  food.  And 
cultivation  was  timely  and  thorough,  the 
hoe  supplementing  the  cultivator  when 
necessary.  Some  plants  of  the  slender- 
growing  Jersey  Beauty  are  seven  feet 
high,  and  it  is  no  trouble  to  get  three-foot 
stems.  Our  stakes  are  too  light  and  yet 
they  prove  sufficient.  They  are  nothing 
more  than  a  lot  of  mop  handles  that  we 
bought  from  a  sawmill  at  kindling-wood 
prices.  Occasionally,  for  some  overgrown 
plant,  we  have  to  use  two.  For  some  rows, 
planted  with  tubers  18  inches  apart,  we 
drive  heavy  stakes  and  stretch  a  wire,  but 
we  have  to  supplement  this  with  baling 
string,  which  we  are  able  to  buy  cheap  at 
second-hand.  The  plants  in  these  closely 
planted  rows  look  as  large  and  thrifty 
and  as  full  of  fine  flowers  as  those  plants 
standing  two  or  three  feet  apart.  I  have 


rows  of  red,  Pride  of  California  and  Mina 
Burgle.  The  former  is  a  darker,  heavier, 
larger  flower,  but  not  so  profuse  in  bloom. 
Burgle  is  almost  equal  to  Darlene  in 
number  of  flowers.  A  row  of  George 
Walters,  hybrid  cactus,  .has  robed  itself 
in  its  extra  large  salmon  pink  flowers 
that  offer  themselves  to  you  from  every 
side  of  the  plant.  All  that  it  lacks  of  being 
a  great  Dahlia  is  the  character  of  its 
stems.  They  are  not  stiff  and  woody 
enough,  although  of  good  length.  Then 
there  is  Jean  Chazot,  a  golden  bronze 
cactus,  good  size,  good  bloomer.  Pat 
O’Mara,  a  good  buff,  but  only  medium 
in  size  here.  Last  year  it  was  nearly 
slated  for  discard,  but  it  is  running 
larger  just  now.  Madonna  is  a  good  white, 
free  bloomer,  but  flowers  lack  depth. 

L.  R.  JOIINSON 
Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Mica  in  Soil 

I  am  mailing  you  a  sample  of  dirt  or 
ore  that  I  found  while  digging  for  sand. 
It  contains  some  shiny  scales  which  I  do 
not  know.  k.  s.  w. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  shiny  particles  were  mica,  which 
is  found  in  many  localities.  Where  found 
in  large  sheets  it  is  the  isinglass  used  in 
the  doors  of  stoves  and  for  electrical 
work.  In  the  soil  mica  breaks  up  easily 
but  weathers  slowly. 


The  Viking  Raspberry 

Referring  to  page  1124  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
regarding  the  Viking  raspberry,  Mr.  L. 
•T.  P.  Richards  got  50  plants  from  the 
writer  last  Spring,  from  which  he  picked 
10  quarts  of  luscious  berries.  He  is  so 
well  pleased  with  the  berry  and  the  re¬ 
sults  that  he  intends  setting  out  a  quan¬ 
tity  next  Spring.  tiiomas  marks 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


This  greater  value  is  not  a 

supposition;  it  is  real. 

^ . 

There  are  just  two  main 
parts  to  a  tire — the  tread 
and  the  carcass . 

There  are  definite  reasons 
why  Goodyear  Tires  are 
superior  in  both  these  two 
main  parts. 

These  reasons  can  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  and  proved : 


Press  your  hand  down  on  the 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread. 
Feel  the  grip  of  the  deep-cut 
sharp-edged  blocks,  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  tread,  where 
they  belong. 

That  shows  why  the  Goodyear 
Tread  imprints  its  safe  and 
slipless  pattern  on  the  road,  and 
why  it  has  superior  traction . 


Ask  any  Goodyear  Dealer  to 
show  you  on  his  cord-testing 
machine  the  greater  stretch- 
up  to  60% — in  Goodyear  Super¬ 
twist  Cord  over  standard  cord. 

This  extra  stretch  gives  the 
Goodyear  Supertwis t  Carcass  its 
unmatched  vitality,  enabling 
it  to  withstand  road- shocks 
and  continuous  flexing  without 
premature  failure . 

Here  are  advantages  in 
Goodyear  Tires  you  ought 
to  be  enjoying,  and  you 
can  enjoy  them  at  no  extra 
cost. 

The  proof  of  their  impor¬ 
tance  comes  right  back  to 
the  biggest  fact  in  the  tire 
business: 

“MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON 
GOODYEAR  TIRES  THAN 
ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND  !” 

John  D .  Lower ,  Wa¬ 
seca,  Minn.,  It. F.  /). 

/Vo.  2,  prominent 
farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  member  Min~ 
nesota  state  legisla- 
lure,ivrites,'r Haveused 
Goodyear  Tires  for  a 
number  of  years  to  my 
complete  satisfaction, 
and  know  they  are  the 
best  tires  on  the  mar • 
ket  today.” 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

October  10,  1929. 

MILK 

October :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.66  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential .  of 
oy2c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.22 
Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2.10 


BUTTEK 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy .  .$0.46 %@$0.47 

Extra,  92  score .  .46 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score..  .42%#  .45 % 

Seconds  . 40  #  .41  % 

Lower  grades . 39  #  .39% 

Ladles  . 34%  #  .37% 

Packing  stock  . 32%  @  .34 

Renovated  . 39  #  .40 

Sweet,  fancy . 48  #  .48% 

Extra  . 47  @  .47% 

Firsts  . 42%  #  .46% 

Seconds  . 41%  #  .42 

Centralized . 42%  @  .44 


CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special. $0.25% <@$0.26% 
Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  . .  .24  @  .25 


EGGS 


Nearby  white  extra  .  . . . 

@$0.6G 

Average  extras  . 

. .  .55 

# 

.00 

Extra  firsts  . 

. .  .47 

# 

.53 

Firsts  . 

.  .  .40 

# 

.45 

I’aeifie  Coast,  whites  .  . 

. .  .48 

# 

.65 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby  best  . 

. .  .55 

# 

.60 

Gathered  best  . 

.  .  .47 

# 

.50 

Common  to  good  .  . .  . 

. .  .35 

# 

.42 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Turkeys,  southern,  spring  . 
Argentine,  young  toms,  ... 

Young  hens  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


$0.34  #$0.38 
.27#  .32 
.21#  .26 
,30@  .34 

.22  @  .25 

.16#  .22 
.45#  .55 

.34#  .44 

.36#  .42 

.45#  .55 

2.50#  3.00 
1.50#  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 


$0.24  #$0.33 
.26#  .32 

.16#  .18 
.20#  .26 
.13  @  .22 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs.  . . . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


.  $12.00@$12.25 
.  6.00#  S.50 

.  7.00#  8.25 

.  16.00#  18.00 
.  12.00#  15.00 
.  5.00  @  6.50 

.  12.00@  14.00 
.  8.25  @  10.90 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb. 
Good  to  prime  . . 

Culls  . 

Steers,  100  lbs. 


Bulls 

Cows 


$  0.2.3  @$  0.24 
.20#  .22 
,13@  .15 

24.00#  25.00 
14.00®  14.50 
16.50@  18.50 


POTATOES 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack  . . 

L.  I.,  3  55-lb.  sacks - 

150  lbs-  . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs.  .  . 
Me.,  in  bulk  180  lbs... 

150  lbs . .  • 

Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl. 
Del.,  and  Md.,  bu . 


.  $1.75@$4.75 
.  4.50@  4.75 
.  2.25  @  5.25 
.  6.00#  6.25 
.  4.75#  5.00 
.  3.85#  4.25 
.  1.50#  3.00 
.  .75#  1.50 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs.  . . . 
Spinach,  bu.  . 


DRIED 


beans — Jobbin 


9 


$1.00#$1.25 
1.00#  1.25 
30.00#35.00 
.75  @  1.00 
1.50#  3.50 
.35#  .75 

.50#  1.00 
1.25#  1.50 
1.75@  4.50 
1.00#  2.10 
1.50#  7.00 
LOO#  2.50 
.25#  1.25 

Prices 


Marrow,  100  lbs. 
Pea  . 


_ $12.75@$13.00 

_  9.00#  9.50 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu . 

Bbl . 

Peaches,  State  bu. 

Pears,  bu . ••• 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt. 


$0.75#$  3.25 
2.50#  10.00 
1.25  @  3.00 

.50#  3.50 

.45  @  .60 


hay  and  straw 


Hav,  No.  1  Timothy 

No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye  . 


$24.00@$25.00 
22.00#  23.00 
14.00#  20.00 
15.00#  23.00 
17.00@  18.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red . $l-§6% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring .  l.o4% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1-L> 

Oats,  No.  2  white  .  uVn-r 

. . .  j-.iuts 

Barley  . 78% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled, 
Grade  R . 

qt. 

. 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

•  •  • 

.  ..$0.55# 

.56 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

•  •  • 

.  .  .35# 

.42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

(U]  f T  f  .  .  .  T  .  t  .  .  . 

.75 

.00 

Fowls,  lb . 

.45# 

.55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb. 

.OD 

.DO 

Ducks,  lb . 

.  .  . 

.35# 

.40 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.07 

Lima  beans,  lb . 

.  m 

.  .  .20# 

.30 

Apples,  doz . 

.  .  . 

. .  .30# 

.60 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Unfavorable  weather  and  heavier  receipts  on 
account  of  the  truckmen’s  strike  in  New  York 
City  hindered  trading  on  the  Philadelphia  fruit 
and  vegetable  market  during  the  past  few  days. 
Hebrew  holidays  stimulated  trading  during  the 
first  part  of  the  week,  but  later  on  business  was 
slow  on  that  account.  Apples  of  good  quality 
continued  to  move  readily  at  firm  figures,  but 
ordinary  marks  were  slow.  Delicious  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  sold  at  $4.50  to  $5  per  barrel  for  U.  S. 
No.  2s,  while  unclassified  Yorks  were  mostly 
$2.75.  A  few  Northwestern  Greenings  in  bar¬ 
rels  brought  $3,  while  Ben  Davis  was  slow  at 
$2.50  per  barrel.  Pennsylvania  Jonathans  sold 
at  $1.75  to  $2  per  bushel,  with  Grimes  Golden 
at  90c  to  $1  for  ordinary  quality  marks.  Un¬ 
classified  Staymans  from  West  Virginia  sold  at 
$1.50  to  $1.75,  while  Romes  moved  at  $1.50. 
Nearby  %-bu.  baskets  of  various  varieties  sold 
for  65c  to  $1,  with  a  few  extra  fancy  at  $1.25. 
Crabapples  met  a  slightly  better  demand  and 
moved  at  $3.75  to  $4  a  bushel  for  New  York 
State  offerings  of  Hyslops,  while  No.  2s  were  $2 
to  $2.50.  The  melon  market  was  dull  as  the 
weather  is  now  too  cool  to  create  a  favorable 
demand  for  this  product.  The  peach  season  is 
about  over  for  this  year,  and  there  were  too  few 
sales  to  quote  during  the  past  few  days.  Grapes 
were  in  heavier  supply  from  New  York.  Con¬ 
cords  in  12-qt.  baskets  sold  for  50  to  65c,  while 
2-qt.  baskets  of  this  variety  were  mostly  15  to 
17c.  The  pear  market  was  steady.  N.  Y. 
Seckels  in  bu.  baskets  sold  for  $5  to  $5.50  for 
fancy. marks,  while  ordinary  offerings  were  $2.75 
to  $3.  The  demand  for  quinces  was  somewhat 
slow  and  most  sales  were  made  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  bushel.  Cranberries  were  in  heavier 
supply  from  Massachusetts,  and  quarter  barrel 
boxes  brought  $3  to  $3.35.  Receipts  of  string 
beans  out  of  the  Norfolk  section  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  were  heavier  and  the  market  was  slightly 
weaker,  with  five-peck  hampers  at  $1  to  $1.25, 
while  bushel  offerings  of  nearby  green  beans 
moved  mostly  at  60c  to  $1.  Lima  beans  were 
also  in  heavier  supply  and  the  market  eased  off 
toward  the  close.  N.  J.  and  Va.  bushels  sold 
for  $3  to  $3.50,  while  %-bu.  baskets  were  $1.75 
to  $2.50.  Beets  and  carrots  held  steady.  The 
eabbage  market  was  steady  at  $30  to  $33  per 
ion  for  Danish  w'hile  Domestic  sold  for  $30. 
Cauliflower  was  in  heavier  supply  from  nearby 
and  the  market  was  barely  steady.  Escarole, 
endive  and  kale  were  slow  at  30  to  40c  per  %- 
bu.  basket.  Sweet  potatoes  met  a  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  demand  during  the  week  and  the  market  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $3  to  $3.25  per  barrel  for  Virginia 
barrels,  compared  with  $2.50  to  $2.75,  the  week 
previous.  Street  sales  of  N.  J.  Yellow's  brought 
75  to  85c  per  %-bu.  basket  while  reds  sold  for 
85  to  90c.  The  onion  market  was  firm  with  N. 
Y.  sacks  of  yellows  bringing  $1.90  to  $2.15, 
while  Ohio  offerings  in  100-lb.  sacks  sold  for 
$1.75.  The  white  potato  market  w'as  steady  to 
firm,  but  trading  was  limited,  with  only  the 
best  stock  having  a  satisfactory  demand.  Maine 
Green  Mountains  in  100-lb.  sacks  sold  for  $2.75 
to  $2.85.  w'hile  150-lb.  sacks  of  Pennsylvania 
Round  Whites  brought  $4  to  $4.25.  Some  Idaho 
baking  potatoes  were  in  the  market  and  these 
moved  at  $3.25  to  $3.40  per  100-lb.  sack. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Trading  and  demand  was  quite  active  on  the 
Philadelphia  egg  market  during  the  early  part 
of  the  past  week.  Buying  was  relatively  heavy 
in  anticipation  of  the  Hebrew  holidays  which 
look  place  at  the  close  of  the  w'eek.  After  fill¬ 
ing  this  demand  trading  increased  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  held  about  steady.  Receipts  were  about  the 
same  as  the  previous  week,  averaging  28,000 
cases.  The  movement  out  of  storage  increased 
slightly,  and  averaged  about  2,500  cases  per 
day.  Fresh  extra  firsts  w'ere  steady  at  48c, 
while  fresh  firsts  remained  unchanged  at  42c. 
Fancy  carton  eggs  W'ere  firm  and  moved  readily 
at  58  to  59c,  w'hile  carefully  selected  stock 
brought  56  to  58c.  Refrigerator  eggs  met  a 
fair  demand  and  most  sales  of  extra  firsts  were 
made  at  39c.  w'ith  firsts  steady  at  37%e,  and 
seconds  at  35  to  36c. 

Live  poultry  met  a  good  demand  during  the 
first  part  of  last  week  on  account  of  the  He¬ 
brew  holiday's,  but  during  the  holiday7  period 
and  immediately  following,  the  market  yvas 
practically  at  a  standstill.  Fancy  fat  fowls 
moved  well  for  the  Jewish  trade,  and  colored 
stock  brought  32  to  33c,  w'hile  Leghorn  stock 
was  slower  at  18  to  24c,  depending  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  offerings.  Top  grades  of  Plymouth 
Rock  Spring  chickens  sold  well  at  steady  fig¬ 
ures,  while  the  undergrades  and  smaller  sizes 
were  slow7.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  W'ere  quoted 
at  30  to  32c  per  lb.  White  Pekin  ducks  sold  at 
24  to  25c,  w'hile  ordinary  stock  at  IS  to  20c. 
Fancy  guineas  moved  fairly  well  at  $1.65  per 
pair,  while  the  smaller  sizes  W'ere  mostly7  $1.25 
to  $1.35.  Conditions  in  the  dressed  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  yvere  similar  to  those  in  the  live  market, 
with  demand  good  up  to  the  Hebrew  holiday's, 
and  the  market  thereafter  in  the  buyers’  favor. 
Receipts  were  relatively7  heavier  than  the  week 
previous  by  approximately  175,000  lbs.  Nearby 
roasting  chickens  moved  well  when  fancy  and 
sold  for  32  to  35c  per  lb.  Western  boxed  marks 
were  steady7  at  38  to  39c.  Long  Island  ducks 
continued  firm  at  25  to  26c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  fine  quality  moved  well  during  the  past 
few  days  and  the  top  grades  sold  at  premiums. 
Undergrades  continued  to  form  the  bulk  of  the 
offerings  and  these  were  moved  with  difficulty. 
No.  2  Timothy  sold  for  $18  to  $19  per  ton. 
w'hile  Sample  brought  $12  to  $14.  Straw  moved 
fairly  W'ell  but  trading  w'as  only  moderate. 
Straight  rye  sold  for  $18.  with  wheat  straw7  at 
$12  to  $13.  J.  M.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-END1C0TT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter.- — Creamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
55c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  57c;  pullet  eggs.  doz.. 
45c:  duck  eggs,  doz.,  70c;  minimum  weight,  all 
eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5e; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  22c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt.,  10c;  skim-milk,  qt..  5c;  sweet  cream, 
qt.,  $1. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  homy  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  crabapples,  pk.,  75c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  canta¬ 
loupes,  home-grown,  each,  10c;  citron,  each,  15c; 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  5c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  8  for  15c;  cucumbers,  pickling,  100,  90e; 
new  carrots,  bch.,  5c;  celery,  4  bchs.,  25c; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  8c;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  grapes,  Con¬ 
cord.  lb.,  6c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horse¬ 
radish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg 
lettuce,  head,  5c;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.30;  onions, 
green,  bch..  5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1;  pears,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.75;  peaches.  Elberta,  bu..  $2.65  to  $2.90; 
new  potatoes,  pk.,  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30; 
parsley,  bch..  5c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes, 
bch.,  5c;  salsify,  bch..  10c;  Summer  squash,  lb., 
3c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  5c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts., 
25e;  string  beans,  wax,  6  qts.,  25c;  spinach, 
pk.,  25c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.40:  green  tomatoes, 
bu..  $1;  turnips,  Rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowTs,  lb.,  34c;  light 
fowls,  lb..  32c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry.- — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34e:  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb..  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
hamburg,  lb..  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c:  stew'ing 
lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  32c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  Its.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  24c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar, 
lb..  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Oct.  8. — Grapes  are  in  large  supply  and  prices 
are  weak.  Cabbage,  cauliflower  and  spinach  are 
lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  w7eaker; 
creamery,  prints,  51  to  52c;  tubs,  49  to  50c; 
firsts,  45  to  47c:  undergrades,  43  to  44c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  25c;  longhorns,  26  to  27c; 
brick,  27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28c;  limburger, 
brick  Swiss.  33e.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  55 
to  60c;  grade  A,  47  to  50e;  grade  B,  40c;  grade 
C,  35  to  36c:  nearby  at  mark,  45  to  53c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  28 
to  33c;  chickens,  31  to  37c;  broilers,  33  to  38c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  tur¬ 
keys,  41  to  46c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
18  to  29c;  springers,  22  to  27c;  old  roosters,  20 
to  21c;  ducks,  20  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Maid¬ 
en  Blush,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  Wolf 
River,  Alexander,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Twenty -ounce, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Wealthy,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  $1.75  to  $2;  Siberian,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  weak;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.50; 
Maine,  150-lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.25;  sweets,  N.  J., 
hamper,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  easy;  pea,  medium, 
cwt.,  $10.25;  white  kidney,  $14.50;  marrow, 
$15;  Lima.  qt..  50  to  60c.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $2;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.10: 
green,  doz.  bchs..  20  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  50c  to 
$2.50:  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3.25  to  $3.40; 
elderberries,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  grapes,  Cal., 
Malaga.  24-lb.  lug,  $1.65;  Muscat,  $1;  home¬ 
grown.  12-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  60c;  honeydews,  crt., 
75c  to  $1.25;  peaches,  bit.,  $1.50  to  $4;  pears, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  plums,  bu..  $1.50;  prunes, 
bu..  $2  to  $2.75;  quinces,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  wax,  bu.,  $1  to 
$3;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c:  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  carrots,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  bu., 
25c  to  $1;  celery7,  doz.,  75  to  90c;  corn,  doz., 
20  to  30c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $2  to  $4;  eggplant, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate,  40c  to 
$1.25;  parsnips,  %  bu.,  $1.25;  peppers,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50:  pumpkins,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  rad¬ 
ishes.  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c;  romaine,  crate,  75 
to  90c;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  75c;  squash,  bu..  50 
to  75c:  tomatoes,  bu.,  60c  to  $1;  turnips,  bu., 
’$1.25  to  $1.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  buckwheat,  $3.50  to  $4. 
Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to 
$1 .50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady:  Timothy;  baled,  ton, 
$17.50;  clover  mixed,  $15.50;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$11.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $33;  standard 
middlings,  $33.50:  red-dog,  $42:  cottonseed  meal, 
36  per  cent  protein,  $42.50:  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$56;  hominy,  $41.75;  gluten,  $43.40;  oatfeed, 
$18.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu..  $3.50  to  $4;  Alfalfa, 
$14  to  $15;  Alsike,  $15  to  $16;  clover,  $15  to 
$17.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by7  W.  E.  Maloney7,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

October  8,  1929. 

Most  produce  has  ruled  somewhat  weaker  on 
the  Boston  market  during  the  past  week.  Trad¬ 
ing  on  the  wool  market  has  been  inactive  with 
few  large  purchases  noted. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderately7  heavy,  demand 
slow.  Market  weaker.  Fancy  Baldwins,  few 
sales.  $1.25  to  $1.50.  McIntosh,  ordinary  crops, 
50c  to  $1.25;  best  mostly  $2  to  $2.50;  large 
fancy,  $3  to  $3.25  std.  bu.  box.  • 

Beans. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  green  and  wax,  $2  to  $3.  Shells, 
$1.50  to  $2.50.  Limas.  $3  to  $3.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  bchd.,  40  to  65c.  Cut  off,  85c  to  $1.10  std. 
bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs..  60  to  85c.  Cut  off,  85c  to  $1.10; 
few,  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  75c  to  $1;  few  fancy,  Danish,  $1.10  to 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  18  bchs,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.,  2-3  crate,  few  sale,  washed,  $2  to  $2.25; 
poorer,  $1.50. 

Corn. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  Native 
yellow.  75c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  14 -bbl.  crts.,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Cucumbers.- — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native,  50  to  60  cukes,  $5  to  $10 
etd.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native.  18  heads,  ord.,  50c  to  $1:  few 
best,  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  24  heads,  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz.,  $4.50  to  $7. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  85c  to.  $1.10;  few,  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 
White  pickling,  small,  $1  to  $1.25  %  box;  100- 
lb.  bags.  No.  1.  Mass,  yellow,  $1.50  to  $1.85. 
N.  Y.,  $1.90  to  $2  %  case. 

Pears. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native,  various  varieties,  ordinary7,  $1.50 
to  $2.50.  Beurre  Bose,  fancy,  $2.50  to  $3. 
Seckels,  fancy,  $2  to  $3  std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers.  - —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  green  hot,  85c  to  $1.25.  Red-hot,  $1.25 
to  $1.50  bu.  box.  Sweet,  85c  to  $1.10.  N.  J., 
1%-bu.  hump.,  various  varieties.  $1  to  $1.50. 

Potatoes.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  $1.40  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  100 
lb.  bags,  $2.50  .  to  $2.60. 

Radishes.  - —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  40  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  75c  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
for  best.  Native  hothouse  mostly  8  to  10c  lb. 
Outdoor,  50c  to  $1  %  box:  75c  to  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.,  lugs,  best,  50  to  60c.  Ohio  hot¬ 
house,  fancy,  10  to  15c  lb. 

Hay. — Market  quiet.  Receipts  and  demand 
light.  No.  1  Timothy.  $25  to  $26.  Eastern,  $16 
to  $21.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 


October  19,  1920 

Butter. — Market  unsettled,  creamery  extras 
46%c.  Firsts,  42%  to  46c.  Seconds,  41  to 
42c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries 
brown  extra,  63c;  white,  extra,  61c.  Fres\i 
eastern,  56  to  58c  doz. 

Cheese.— Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  26  to 
29c;  fresh,  25  to  26c.  Western  twins  held  2(1 
to  29c;  fresh,  25  to  26%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.— N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $10.25  to 
$10.50.  Calif.,  small  white,  $11.75  to  $12  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $8.75.  Red  kidney,  $9.50  to 
$9.75  100-lb.  sacks. 

AVool. — Market  inactive,  demand  light.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week 
ending  October  5,  2,907.800  lbs. 

Grease  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing.  38c- 
clothing,  30  to  31c;  %  blood,  combing,  44  to  45c" 
clothing.  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing,  45  to 
46c ;  clothing,  43  to  44c ;  %  blood,  combing  44c  ■ 
Clothing,  40  to  41c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  90  to  93e- 
clothing,  80  to  84c;  %  blood,  combing,  93  to  90c- 
clothing,  84  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing,  85  to 
88c;  clothing,  80  to  85c;  %  blood,  combing  75 
to  78c;  clothing,  69  to  73c.  Terr.,  combing  88 

oq  ?3eL.Cloth,in?’-  80  t0  85c  •  %  blood,  combing. 
93  to  96c;  clothing,  80  to  88c;  %  blood,  comb 
ing,  88  to  92c;  clothing,  85  to  90c:  %  blood 
combing.  78  to  82c:  clothing,  72  to  77c:  low  % 
blood,  combing,  65  to  70c;  clothing,  62  to  65c. 
BRIGHTON  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  about  steady  with 
ag0’  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales,  $11.25 

Cattie.— -Supply  of  slaughter  cattle  and  veal- 
ers  liberal;  market  generally  weak  to  50c  lower 
on  all  killing  classes;  demand  very  draggy 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7;’  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5.50  to  $7 

Vealers.— Medium  and  choice,  $9.50  to  $14 
cull  and  common,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

„,£I!eep--T7Supply  iambs  about  normal;  market 
weak  with  some  sales  50c  lower;  no  sheep  of¬ 
fered;  demand  slow.  , 

t^ambs.— -(84  lbs.  down)  Medium  to  choice.  $11 
to  $11  851  weigllts) ,  cull  and  common,  $8.50 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  fully  normal;  market 
mostly  steady  on  better  grades,  lower  grades 
’  m“a,nd  Jt0"’-  Choice,  head,  $215  to  $230; 

mon,’  $70  to  $90.  nie<hUm’  $1°°  t0  ?140;  eoul- 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1.300,  good  . 

950  to  1,100.  good  . 

800  up,  medium  . . 

Common  . 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Cows,  good  . ’  ’ 

Common  and  medium  . 

Low  cutters  and  cutter  . . 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  . 

Cutter^  and  medium  . 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  ch.  . . 

Cull  and  common  . 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  to  cii.!i! 

Medium  . 

Cull  and  common  . 


. .  .  $12.25@12.50 

- 12. 25  @12. 50 

- 10.50@12.25 

- 8.75@10.50 

- 10.00010.50 

-  7.50@10.00 

-  8.50@  9.25 

.  .  .  .  6.50@  8.50 

-  4.50@  6.50 

.  . .  .  8.75@  9.25 
.  .  .  .  0.50@  8.75 

- 10.00  0  15.50 

-  5.00010.00 

- 15.50@17.50 

.  . . .  12.00015.50 
-  6.00012.00 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts„  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch. .  .$9.25010.00 

Med.  wts.  200  to  250,  med.  to  eh...  9.65010.90 

Lt.  wts. ,160  to  200,  med.  to  ch.  ...  10.50010. 90 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch .  9.75010.90 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  9.25010.25 

I  kg.  sows,  smooth,  lt.  wts.  exc .  8.00@  8Y5 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  ch . $13.00013.50 

92  down,  medium  . 11. 00013. (m 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.00011.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down  med.  to  ch .  7.00@10.50 

E"’®-b  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  4.75@  6.00 

l-’O  to  loO,  med.  to  ch .  4.250  5.75 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com .  2.00@  4H5 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.,  N.  Y.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2% -in  Maiden 
Blush  $1  75  to  $1.90;  2%-in.  Wolf  Rivers,  $1.75 

on  ;  .?1v5n°  to  81-7-U  2%-in.  Kings, 

$1.90  to  $2;  2% -;n.  twenty -ounce,  $1.50  to  $1  75 
unclassified,  2%-in.  Maiden  Blush,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
2%-in.  Wealthies,  $1.50;  Va.  U.  S  No  1  *>%! 
in„  Staymans,  $2.10  to  $2.20;  Delicious,  $2.25; 
Lowrys,  $2.10  to  $2.20;  unclassified,  2%-io. 
Staymans,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  W.  Va.,  unclassified, 
2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.50;  Pa  U  S  No  1  °H- 
tn.  Jonathans,  $2  to  $2.25;  2%-in. ,  $1.75  to“$2; 

$1;  unclassified,  2%-in.  Jonathans,  $1.75; 
--4 -in.,  $l.o0;  Md.,  unclassified,  2%-in.,  York 
Imperials,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  2%-in.  Baldwins  and 
Starks,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  2%-in.  Grimes  Golden, 
Jl-lu  1?  $1.25;  beans,  Md.,  bu.  liprs.,  green,  $2 
to  $-.25;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk  per  bbl.,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  $2;  Danish  Seed,  $2.50;  celery,  N.  Y., 
2-3  crts.,  $1.75  to  $2;  poorer,  low  as  $1.50; 
eggplant,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  grapes, 
%  }■  Concords,  12-qt.  bskt.,  43  to  48c;  mostly, 
4a  to  48c;  4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  22e;  2-qt.  bskt.,  10 
to  11c;  Pa.,  Concords,  12-qt.  bskt.,  45  to  48c; 

-0  to  22c;  onions,  Ohio  yellows, 
best,  to  $1.90:  small,  $1.50;  peaches,  N. 

Y.,  bu.,  Elbertas,  No.  1.  $2  to  $2.25;  few  best 
high  as  $3.50;  pears,  N.  Y.,  bu..  No.  1  Bartletts. 
$3.2o  to  $3.50;  No.  2,  $2  to  $2.25;  No.  1  Shel¬ 
dons,  $2.75;  Seckels,  $4.50;  peppers,  N.  J.,  bu. 
hprs.,  65  to  75c;  fingers,  60  to  65c;  cherries, 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  150- 
lb.  sacks,  Maine  Green  Mountains  and  Cobblers, 
$4  to  $4.15;  Wis.  whites,  $3.65  to  $3.75;  2-bu. 
sacks,  Maine  Cobblers.  $3.25  to  $3.40;  quinces, 
N.  Y„  bu.  fancy,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  choice,  50c  lo 
$1 ;  sweet  potatoes.  Va.,  bbls.,  No.  1,  yellows, 
$3.50:  N.  J.  yellows,  bu.  liprs..  No.  1.  $1.50  to 
$1.65;  Md.,  bu.  liprs.,  partly  graded,  $1.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Standard  Timothy,  $17.50  to  $18.50;  No.  1, 
$18.50  to  $19.50;  No.  2,  $15.50  to  $16.50;  No. 
3.  $13.50  to  $14.50;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed, 
$17  to  $18;  No.  2,  $15  to  $16;  No.  1  clover 
mixed,  $17  to  $18;  No.  2,  $15  to  $16;  No.  1 
clover,  $17  to  $18;  No.  2,  $14  to  $16;  No.  1  oat 
straw.  $10  to  $10.50;  No.  2,  $9  to  $10;  No.  1 
wheat,  $10  to  $10.50;  No.  2,  $9.50  to  $10;  No. 
1  rye,  $10  to  $10.50;  No.  2,  $9.50  to  $10. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Eggs. — Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  52  to  53c; 
browns,  49  to  50c :  current  receipts,  38  to  40c ; 
pullet  eggs,  32  to  36c  doz.  Poultry,  fresh-killed, 
full-dressed  hens,  45c;  hog-dressed,  40c  lb.  Live 
poultry,  hens,  heavy,  29  to  31c:  Leghorns,  19 
to  21c;  roosters,  18  to  19e;  springers,  heavy,  25 
to  28c;  Leghorns,  22  to  25c;  ducks,  23  to  25c; 
geese.  18  to  20e  lb.  Common  pigeons,  40  to 
50c  per  pair. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  October  5,  1929: 

Market,  slow;  beef  steers  about  steady  with 
early  week’s  25c  decline;  early7  top,  $12.10:  aver¬ 
age  weight  1,400  lbs.;  some  mediumweights  held 
higher;  bulk  of  sales,  $11  to  $11.75.  Bulls  and 
cutters,  steady7;  she  stock  about  in  line  with 
steers;  bulk  butcher  bulls,  $10  to  $10.75:  heifuc 
$10.50  to  $11;  cutters,  $5  to  $6:  cows,  $8  to  $9. 
Stockers  and  feeders  showing  little  action;  bare¬ 
ly  steady  with  week’s  25c  downturn:  most  sales 
$9.50  to  $10.25;  inferior  light  kinds  down  to 
$7.50:  liberal  holdover  for  Monday’s  market. 
Calves  steady;  top  vealers,  $17;  few  selects  held 
higher.  Hogs,  nominally  steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Oct.  5.  1929:  Cattle, 

Continued  on  page  1293 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Grapes  to  the  right  of  us,  grapes  to  the 
left  of  us,  grapes  in  truckloads  whizzing 
by ;  the  whole  country  has  a  sickish  sweet 
smell  of  grapes,  and  we  too  are  buried 
in  grapes  while  we  hustle.  Here  I  am 
long  after  dark  writing  in  the  dim  lamp¬ 
light,  but  it  is  the  only  time  I  have.  Last 
Spring  a  wail  of  frost  damage  went  up 
with  tales  of  freezing  so  badly  there 
would  be  no  grapes.  Later  another  wail 
that  black  rot  had  finished  the  crop,  but 
here  we  are  .sending  many  thousands  of 
baskets  to  market  daily,  while  freight 
ears,  big  steamships  and  little  tramp 
steamers  transport  daily  enough  grapes 
to  supply  millions  of  people. 

The  only  bad  thing  about  it  is  that  the 
price  drops  with  sickening  and  discour¬ 
aging  persistency  until  there  is  little 
money  for  the  grower.  It  is  slow  picking 
too  as  each  shriveled  berry  from  black 
rot  must  be  picked  out  so  that  a  basket 
fills  slowly.  The  price  at  present  is  27 
cents  a  twelve-quart  basket.  Basket 
costs  nine  cents,  picking  five  cents,  and 
an  acre  will  average  a  little  better  than 
300  baskets,  so  you  .see  we  are  not  getting 
rich.  However  we  are  not  as  badly  off 
as  those  California  growers  were  last 
year,  when  their  grapes  sold  for  the 
freight  and  even  less.  We  do  clear  some 
money,  but  not  enough  to  make  grape 
growing  a  paying  proposition  when  you 
consider  the  cost  of  bringing  a  vineyard 
into  production. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  city  people 
have  stopped  eating,  as  government  re¬ 


survey.  Do  you  remember  what  the  Good 
Book  says  about  the  man  who  puts  his 
hand  to  the  plow  and  then  looks  back¬ 
ward?  Let  us  then  look  forward  and  not 
backward,  straighten  up  the  drooping 
shoulders  and  demand,  not  request  our 
rights.  There  speaks  my  preacher  father. 

Soon  will  come  the  long,  cozy  evenings 
of  Winter  when  the  family  is  all  home,  the 
children  poring  over  their  school  books, 
mother  doing  some  mending  or  darning, 
the  while  she  hums  a  satisfied  tune 
sweeter  than  ever  sung  by  any  opera 
singer,  while  dad  stretches  himself  out 
in  the  old  easy  chair  and  reads  of  strikes, 
blizzards,  horrible  crimes,  fearful  acci¬ 
dents  and  heaves  a  sigh  of  contentment 
that  his  own  little  flock  is  so  well  shel¬ 
tered  from  all  that.  Go  .here  and  there 
all  you  please ;  give  me  the  home  with 
the  family  gathered  in  warm  safety,  the 
prattle  of  childish  lips,  the  stories  of  the 
day’s  happenings  at  school,  the  little 
incidents  of  the  neighborhood,  and  that  is 
life. 

Calvin’s  castor  beans  have  escaped  the 
frosts  so  far,  and  tower  in  tropical  mag¬ 
nificence  back  of  the  woodshed.  The  boys 
are  .still  able  to  find  a  watermelon,  al¬ 
though  the  vines  are  dead ;  the  hens  and 
young  chickens  are  growing  fat  on  many 
nubbins,  while  a  cheerful  rustling  of 
fodder  comes  from  the  barn.,  Maybe  this 
is  Indian  Summer,  as  the  days  are  hot 
and  hazy,  but  it  is  early  for  that,  and  we 
have  not  had  Squaw  Winter.  We  are 
about  half  through  with  the  grape  pick¬ 
ing,  but  already  I  can  see  grapes  in  my 
sleep,  but  you  should  see  hungry  boys 


An  Old  Time  Bridge 


ports  show  thousands  less  farmers  every 
year  and  great  increases  in  urban  pop¬ 
ulation.  yet  with  thousands  less  producers 
of  food  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
over-production  of  foodstuffs.  I  know 
economists  explain  this  by  showing  that 
with  improved  machinery  farmers  produce 
much  more  per  capita,  but  it  would  seem 
that  less  producers  and  more  consumers 
would  take  care  of  that.  Actually  I  do 
believe  that  people  are  not  eating  so 
heavily  as  they  did  in  olden  times.  Any¬ 
one  can  remember  when  sausage,  potatoes, 
oatmeal,  pancakes  and  doughnuts  were 
considered  a  fair  breakfast,  but  now  we 
nibble  a  little  fruit,  sip  a  little  hot  water 
and  eat  a  small  dish  of  cereal,  with  pos- 
siblv  a  slice  of  toast,  and  think  it  a  big 
breakfast.  Midday  dinners  have  given 
way  to  light  lunches,  and  the  evening 
meal  is  nothing  to  brag  about,  so  folks 
are  actually  eating  less.  Imagine  a  clerk, 
salesman,  business  man,  or  even  a  shop 
worker  with  his  eight-hour  day  and  five- 
day  week  finishing  off  a  big  pan  of  baked 
beans,  a  huge  mound  of  mashed  potatoes 
and  mince  pie  for  dessert.  Instead  they 
tov  with  a  few  wind  puffs  from  the  baker, 
a  chop  the  size  of  <a  postage  stamp  and  a 
slice  of  store  bread,  thin  as  a  wafer.  Does 
your  mouth  ever  water  for  a  slice 
of  real  bread,  bigger  than  your  hand, 
thick  as  a  board,  cut  from  a  homemade 
loaf  baked  by  mother’s  own  hands?  I 
haven’t  even  seen  such  a  slice  for  a  coon  s 
age.  But  supper  was  over  long  ago,  so 
enough  about  eating. 

Everyone  around  me  is  hauling  water 
as  wells  have  gone  dry,  cisterns  dry  long 
ago.  pastures  completely  dried  up  and  the 
pond  where  the  boys  paddled  around  last 
Summer  only  a  bare  expanse^  of  cracked 
and  baked  mud.  We  read  of  rains,  but 
take  it  out  in  reading  the  while  we  make 
long  trips  to  creeks  or  srirings  for  water. 
We  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  never- 
failng  spring  at  the  back  of  the  farm,  so 
we  do  not  go  far,  but  the  boys  make  a 
trip  once  a  day  after  water  and  really 
enjoy  it.  Some  few  brave  men  have 
drilled  wheat  into  the  dust  with  the  hope 
of  getting  rain  soon  enough  to  sprout  it 
into  growth  before  Winter  sets  in.  but 
wheat  acreage  will  be  much  reduced  in 
this  section. 

I  am  struck  with  the  discouraged  atti¬ 
tude  of  some  farmers  with  whom  I  talk. 
One  man  whom  I  had  always  considered 
a  real  optimist  stopped  me  on  the  road 
and.  with  sagging  shoulders  and  weary 
mien,  told  his  tale  of  woe.  He  has  gone 
quite  heavily  into  dairying  to  avoid  the 
slump  in  fruit  prices,  but  complained  that 
feed  costs  took  all  the  profit.  The  old 
platitude.  “It  is  always  darkest  just  be¬ 
fore  the  dawn,”  applies  here,  as  I  con¬ 
fidently  believe  that  better  times  are 
coming  while,  in  the  meantime,  we  have 
not  surrendered  our  birthright  of  being 
lords  of  the  soil  and  monarehs  of  all  we 


home  from  school  dig  into  big  bunches, 
and  later  will  come  grape  pies. 

But  it  is  bedtime,  and  tomorrow  comes 
another  hectic  day-  of  hustling  in  the 
vineyard.  l.  b.  e. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Bridge  One  Hundred  Years 
Old 

I  am  sending  picture  of  a  two-way 
bridge  at  Fish  House,  or  Northampton, 
N.  Y.,  built  over  100  years  ago  or  in  1818. 
It  is  in  fine  shape  considering  the  traffic 
and  heavy  truck  loads,  also  Spring  floods 
and  ice  jams. 

This  picture  was  taken  after  the  tim¬ 
ber  growth  was  cut  and  during  high  wa¬ 
fer,  The  timber  has  been  cut  all  through 
the  valley  and  the  bridge  has  to  be  taken 
away,  as  the  Hudson  River  Regulating 
Board  is  putting  a  dam  at  Conklingville, 
which  will  make  a  lake  about  35  miles 
long  and  five  miles  wide.  a.  v. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dynamite  Helped  the 
Garden 

For  many  years,  our  garden  was  af¬ 
fected  by  every  little  drought,  and  it 
finally  became  nearly  impossible  to  grow 
late-Summer  vegetables.  Cultivation  and 
ordinary  drainage  methods  failed  to  help 
this  condition,  but  one  day,  while  dig¬ 
ging  in  the  ground,  I  discovered  a 
stratum  of  hard  clay,  about  two  feet 
below  the  surface.  Thinking  this  might 
be  a  contributing  factor,  I  bought  a 
dozen  sticks  of  dynamite,  40  per  cent 
grade,  and  “planted”  them  in  holes, 
three  feet  in  depth,  at  various  low  places 
through  the  garden.  When  these  were 
exploded,  the  top  soil  was  not  thrown 
out,  as  one  would  suppose,  but  the  hard 
clay  underneath  was  thoroughly  broken. 
A  marked  improvement  in  the  texture 
of  the  soil  was  noticed  the  very  first 
week,  and^  that  season  we  raised  a  fine 
garden.  We  have  since  made  it  a  rule 
to  use  dynamite  once  every  three  years 
to  keep  our  garden  in  good  condition, 
ihe  materials  cost  less  than  one  dollar 
per  treatment,  and  the  method  enables 
u-s  to  raise  plenty  of  vegetables  all  through 
the  Summer  and  Fall.  p.  r.  cozzens. 

Ohio 


They  were  motoring  through  Scotland 
and  they  stopped  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
town.  Leaning  out,  one  of  them  hailed  a 
little  lad  by  the  roach  “Is  this  Aberdeen, 
my  boy?  “Gie  me  a  saxpence.  and  I’ll 
tell  ye,”  was  the  answer.  “Drive  on, 
Grahame.  this  is  Aberdeen.”  —  Weekly 
Scotsman. 


For  every  job  where  rope  is  needed  you’ll 
find  Columbian  Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila 
Rope  the  toughest,  strongest  and  longest 
wearing  rope  you  can  buy. 


Columbian  Stand¬ 
ard  Binder  Twine  is 
strong,  smooth,  even 
and  will  tie  the  full 
number  of  bundles. 
It  is  especially  pre¬ 
pared  and  treated 
against  damage  by 
insects. 

At  all  dealers 


MeliaMe  Hope  for  every 
job  around  the  farm 


Made  from  the  highest  grade  of  long,  select¬ 
ed,  pure  Manila  fibres,  Columbian  Rope  will 
stand  the  hardest  strains  without  excessive 
stretching  or  loosening. 

You  can  quickly  identify  genuine  Columbian 
Rope  by  the  red  and  blue  stripes  on  the 
outside  of  all  sizes  from  %  in.  diameter  and 
over  and  by  the  Columbian  red,  white  and 
blue  Tape-Marker  which  is  woven  into  one 
of  the  strands  of  all  sizes.  This  identifying 
mark  is  the  manufacturer’s  pledge  that  you 
will  receive  satisfactory  service. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  when  you  actually 
need  rope  buy  your  supply  now. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

Auburn  “The  Cordage  City”  New  York 
Branches:  New  York  Boston  Chicago  New  Orleans 


COLUMBIAN 

TAPE-MARKED  PURE  MANILA 


ROPE 


Look  for  this  new 
Columbian  display 
i  n  your  dealer’s 
window. 


GUARANTEED  rope 

made  by  COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO.auburn,  n.y. 

ASK  FOR  "COLUMBIAN  ”  TAPE-MARKED  ROPE 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  tor  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Avc.  &  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-S 
Nowark, 


Sf©¥lR 


CORN  SHELLERS 

Save  Farmers’ 
Money! 

Whyshell  corn  the 
old  “back-break¬ 
ing”  way,  when 
you  can  purchase  a 
STOVERPowerSheller 
r  which  may  be  run  by  any 
power  1H  h.  p.  and  larger.  All  metal 
construction;  large  capacity;  moderate 
price;  small  amount  of  power  required, 
and  the  fact  it  will  shell  husked  corn  in 
any  condition,  fulfills  our  claim — that 
in  the  STOVER,  we  offer  the  greatest 
value  in  a  Cylinder  Sheller  unit. 

Mail  Coupon  B«/ow  for 
FREE  Literature  TODAY 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 

Also  maker*  of  Windmill*.  FJnyine ».  Pump  Jacks, 
Feed  Mills  of  all  types.  Limestone  Pulverizers,  etc. 


54  Lake  Street 


Freeport,  Illinois 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
24  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  liter¬ 
ature  on  your  line  of  STOVER  Com  Shelier3, 


Name.. 


P.  O .  State.. 


S  METAL 
ROOFING 


BIGGEST  VALUELOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  motal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
Sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longor,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  tost.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  siaes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action.  Write  for  Roof- 
m/m  j?  jg  _ _  ing  and  Material  Book  No. 

SAMPLES 


BOOKS 

ESTIMATES 


173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 


1023-1073  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

418-425  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 
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TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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A  Farmer’ 

Lima  Beans. — The  old  story  of  “Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk”  was  vivid  in  a  farm 
boy’s  mind  long  ago  when  his  widowed 
mother  requested  him  to  cut  poles  and 
carry  them  a  half  mile  to  the  family  gar¬ 
den.  They  were  to  be  set  in  100  hills  of 
pole  Limas,  the  curving  tendrils  of  which 
were  beginning  to  fondle  the  air  in  their 
gripping  desire  for  upright  supports.  The 
boy’s  task  was  ill-timed,  as  he  viewed  it, 
for  the  day  was  ideal  for  fishing  in  Rocky 
Ford.  “Why,”  he  asked,  with  a  child’s  al¬ 
ways  unexpected  thoughtfulness,  “should 
Lima  beans  have  to  be  propped  up?  Wa¬ 
termelon,  cantaloupe,  cucumber  and 
pumpkin  vines  don’t.  Why  don’t  Limas 
grow  on  bushes,  like  navy  beans?”  He 
was  protesting  and  inventing,  under  the 
promptings  of  boyish  necessities  for  free¬ 
dom  and  play. 

A  Seedsman’s  Answer.  —  The  bean 
poles  were  cut,  delivered  and  set.  The 
Limas  bore  abundantly.  They  Avere  often 
called  “butter  beans.”  The  next  Spring 
the  boy’s  mother  ordered  a  packet  of  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Bush  Limas,  a  new  variety,  never 
before  offered.  Was  it  “invented”  in  the 
special  interest  of  farm  boys?  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  bush  variety  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  welcomed  by  the  lad  who  had 
cut  his  first  and  last  crop  of  bean  poles. 
The  same  poles  were  used  the  second 
year ;  after  which  they  went  the  way  of 
kindling.  The  bush  Limas  produced  plen¬ 
ty  of  seed  for  the  next  year’s  planting, 
and  thus  ended  pole  Limas  and  poles  in 
the  best  and  most  fruitful  farm  garden 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

A  Boy’s  Dream.  —  The  scene  of  this 
bean  pole  incident  was  800  miles  west  of 
Fordhook  Farm,  where  the  bush  Lima  be¬ 
gan  its  career  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  For  six 
years  the  boy  who  cut  the  poles  read 
much  about  that  farm  and  its  trial 
grounds  and  products  in  an  annual  treas¬ 
ure  book,  with  a  bright,  lithographed 
cover,  and  many  pictures  of  good  things 
in  their  life-like  colors.  In  one  of  these 
books — inspiring  harbingers  of  Spring — 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  reproduced  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Fordhook  Squire,  a  collie  dog, 
beloved  and  famous  head  of  the  Fordhook 
kennel.  The  boy  studied  that  picture  of 
an  alert  and  companionable  intelligence, 
and  resolved  to  own  a  collie.  He  did,  and 
no  one  ever  knew  where  he  got  the  “idea,” 
for  he  had  never  seen  a  collie  or  a  shep¬ 
herd.  He  grew  some  bush  Lima  seed  for 
the  originator,  who  paid  him  well.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  transaction,  he  applied 
for  “any  kind  of  job  at  any  kind  of  pay” 
at  Fordhook.  Probably  the  farm’s  up-to- 
date  methods  and  success  tempted  him  to 
rashness,  and  distance  may  have  lent  en¬ 
chantment.  “We  are  sorry,”  wrote  the 
seedsman,  “that  we  cannot  offer  you  any 
work  at  present  at  Fordhook  Farm.” 
Would  the  disappointed  boy’s  dream  of 
seeing  that  farm  ever  come  true?  It  did. 
He  sawT  it  on  Sept.  28,  1929.  Strange 
and  often  good  are  the  decrees  of  fate  in 
a  world  of  change.  Perhaps  the  farm  had 
changed  much  in  the  intervening  36 
years;  I  know  that  the  boy  had;  The 
farm,  however,  was  true  to  the  pictorial 
glimpse  of  it  that  he  remembered. 

At  Doylestown.  Pa. — The  local  mid¬ 
day  train  by  which  I  was  obliged  to  travel 
from  Philadelphia  to  DoylestOAvn  was 
slow  but  democratically  pleasant,  from 
the  courteous  crew  down  to  suburban 
passengers,  carrying  groceries,  meats  and 
crowing  cockerels.  It  made  all  stops.  We 
were  in  Berks  County.  Yellowish  clay 
soils,  good  corn  in  the  shock,  fine  oak 
trees,  a  few  short  canyons  and  tunnels 
through  rock,  well-tended  gardens,  attrac¬ 
tive  homes,  with  flowers  about  them,  and 
small  fields  green  with  clovers  wTere  some 
of  the  objects  that  took  our  eyes  along 
the  way.  Clay  soils,  under  ample  rain¬ 
fall,  are  the  favorites  of  many  useful 
plants.  At  Lansdale  the  Doylestown 
licketholders  got  off  and  boarded  another 
train  on  which  to  complete  a  30-mile  ride. 
Any  Mid-Westerner  at  Doylestown  would 
be  impressed  at  once  by  its  clean,  wind¬ 
ing  streets,  old.  substantial  homes  and 
stores,  shade  and  evergreen  trees,  privet 
hedges,  flow’er  gardens  and  lawns,  back¬ 
yard  orderliness,  and  the  untroubled  faces 
of  natives  in  the  streets  or  at  w’ork.  In 
this  unspoiled  town  of  4.500  people,  one 
feels  the  absence  of  commercial  fevers  and 
furies,  and  is  conscious  of  a  people’s  quiet, 
steady  living  for  life’s  sake. 

Following  Directions. — A  stranger’s 
sense  of  direction  is  often  befogged  in  un¬ 
familiar  places,  and  his  ears  don’t  always 
hear  understandingly.  Suggestions  and 
directions  don’t  help  us  much  unless  we 
are  sufficiently  informed  to  interpret  and 
use  them.  At  a  Doylestown  inn,  with  a 
pedigree  and  possibly  some  antiques  trac¬ 
ing  back  to  1748,  I  ate  a  sandwich,  and 
asked  an  elderly  employee  to  direct  me  to 
Burpee’s  new  flower  gardens  at  the  south 
edge  of  towrn.  He  did  so  with  hand  and 
voice,  saying,  “Follow  the  street  car 
track;  it  will  take  you  there.”  After  fol¬ 
lowing  the  unused  track  for  considerably 
more  than  a  mile  to  and  beyond  its  ter¬ 
minal  in  the  country,  I  put  a  question  to 
a  man  who  was  mowing  his  yard.  His 
answar  reversed  my  direction.  The  two- 
mile  walk  back  through  the  town  and 
down  to  the  gardens  was  an  unearned  re¬ 
ward  for  my  mistake  or  misinformation  at 
the  inn.  Thirty  to  40  cars  were  parked 
on  either  side  of  the  gateway  to.  the 
flowery  premises.  In  the  small  business 
office  at  the  entrance,  women  were  admir¬ 
ing  and  buying  Chinese  lanterns,  the  dry 
seed  pods  of  which  are  distinctive  and 


s  Opinions 

pretty  in  form  and  color.  Groups  of  men 
and  women,  many  writh  pencils  and  note¬ 
book  in  hand,  were  scattered  over  the 
gardens,  studiously  looking  at  the  small 
blocks  of  different  kinds  of  plants  in 
bloom  in  the  foreground,  and  at  the  acres 
of  red,  yellow’,  white  and  mixed  Cannas 
in  the  background.  The  name  of  every 
variety  of  plant  in  the  gardens  w7as  writ¬ 
ten  plainly  on  a  metal-bordered  card, 
which  w’as  staked  wdiere  it  could  not  con¬ 
fuse  anyone. 

Among  Flowers. — The  people  in  the 
gardens  were  the  invited  guests  of  David 
Burpee,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  the  late 
Philadelphia  seedsman,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  Canadian  Province  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Our  host  was  giving  an  informal 
picnic  at  Fordhook  Farm,  his  home,  to 
members  of  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  of  which  he  is  president. 
With  an  inspection  of  the  new  flower  gar¬ 
dens  at  3 :30  P.  M.,  the  visitors  began 
an  instructive  and  entertaining  program 
that  ended  at  eight  in  the  evening  at  Mr. 
Burpee’s  home,  where  more  than  350 
guests  were  present.  In  the  flower  gar¬ 
dens  the  Phloxes,  Petunias,  Zinnias,  Be¬ 
gonias,  Verbenas  and  Lemon  Ball  mari¬ 
golds  were  at  their  flowering  best.  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  w’ere  budding.  Many  visitors 
w’ere  especially  interested  in  border 
plants.  Of  these  it  appeared  that  Little 
Gem  and  Little  Queen  sweet  Alyssum,  ef¬ 
fectively  used  here,  Avere  popular  favor¬ 
ites.  A  grass  border,  Chloris  elegans,  22 
inches  high,  with  fuzzy  seedheads  four 
inches  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  was 
highly  appreciated.  Its  name  was  jotted 
down  in  numerous  notebooks.  A  block  of 
plants,  with  light-red  tubes  clustered  on 
the  flower  stalks,  received  much  talkative 
attention.  It  was  labeled  Tritoma 
Pfitzeri.  Some  one’s  delighted  grand¬ 
mother,  professing  unfamiliarity  with 
Latin,  botany  and  German,  called  it  “red- 
hot  poker.”  She  had  no  name  or  place 
in  her  garden  for  Echinops  sphaeroce- 
phalus.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  visi¬ 
tors  see  the  flowers,  and  to  note  the  au¬ 
dible  preferences  and  prejudices  of  the 
young  and  elderly.  In  their  growth  and 
profusion  of  bloom,  practically  all  of  the 
plants  indicated  that  good  soil,  careful 
cultivation  and  a  watering  system  had 
almost  neutralized  the  effects  of  dry 
weather  on  them. 

At  Fordhook  Farm. — A  walk  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  flower  gardens  to 
Fordhook  Farm,  west  of  Doylestown,  took 
me  through  a  section  of  the  town  and  its 
borderland  that  broadened  my  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  place.  Fordhook  Farm  com¬ 
prises  about  650  acres.  It  is  an  historic 
and  a  magnificent  estate,  devoted  pains¬ 
takingly  to  uses  that  have  long  made  and 
still  are  making  it  valuable  to  thousands 
of  farmers  and  others.  From  the  long, 
broad  terrace  of  the  large,  vine-clad  resi¬ 
dence,  one  may  view  a  fair  and  favored 
countryside,  rolling  and  rich,  and  blessed 
with  aged  trees  in  singles  and  groups.  A 
rare  old  beech  and  an  equally  remarkable 
sycamore  shade  a  third  of  the  house.  On 
the  wide,  sloping  lawn  a  pumpkin  race, 
participated  in  by  a  half-dozen  flights  of 
as  many  young  women,  was  an  amusing 
success  for  the  winners,  losers  and  spec¬ 
tators.  For  sheer,  wholesome  fun,  the  old 
sports  are  unequaled.  In  the  ladies’ 
flower  identification  contest  there  was  a 
long  list  of  entries.  Twenty-five  num¬ 
bered  varieties  in  bloom  were  separately 
displayed  under  a  tent.  Either  a  common 
or  a  botanical  name  was  acceptable.  The 
contestants  were  provided  -with  cards  on 
which  to  record  their  verdicts.  Only  one 
“guess”  or  trial  was  allowed  for  each  va¬ 
riety.  Most  of  the  men  entered  a  weight 
contest  :  they  went  over  the  scales  in  the 
cow’shed,  and,  later,  their  weights  were 
guessed  and  the  guesses  compared  with 
the  figures  kept  by  the  weighmaster.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  privileges  of  the 
occasion  was  that  of  inspecting  the  exten¬ 
sive  field  of  gold-medal  Dahlias,  near  the 
Fordhook  house.  It  was  a  memorably 
beautiful  sight.  In  the  lustrous,  dark¬ 
greenness  of  their  foliage  and  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  their  flowers,  the  plants  evi¬ 
denced  and  justified  the  hospitality  of 
Fordhook’s  soil.  A  variety  called  Mrs. 
Alfred  B.  Seal,  of  old  rose  color,  shared 
richly  in  the  compliments  that  the  plan¬ 
tation  evoked.  A  vegetarian  dinner  at 
six  o’clock  was  followed  by  music  and 
dancing,  the  announcement  of  prizewin¬ 
ners  in  the  various  contests,  and  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  “Old  Lang  Syne.”  Walking  back 
to  town  to  board  a  bus.  I  was  glad  that 
I  had  seen  something  of  the  farm  and  its 
equipment  and  flora,  and  met  an  heir  of 
a  pioneer  -whose  good,  far-reaching  work 
is  going  on  and  growing  in  trained, 
worthy  hands  where  it  began. 

A  Word  for  Walking.  —  Walking  is 
slow  traveling,  judged  by  modern  speeds 
on  the  ground  and  water  and  in  the  air, 
but  whoever  w’ould  see  and  feel  a  land  of 
farms,  and  view  scenery  from  different 
angles,  must  walk.  Farmers  used  to  walk 
five  miles  where  they  walk  a  mile  now. 
Some  farm  women  take  more  steps  in 
their  homes  in  a  day  than  some  men  take 
on  their  farms  in  the  same  time.  Hu¬ 
manity  in  America  is  largely  and  in¬ 
creasingly  on  wheels.  That  isn’t  good 
for  the  health,  hearts  and  heads  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  able  to  walk.  As  a  form  of 
recreation,  walking  is  much  more  popu¬ 
lar  in  Europe  than  it  is  here.  Millions 
of  Europeans  who  can  afford  to  ride  pre¬ 
fer  to  walk.  In  England  there  are  foot¬ 
paths. beside  the  hard  roads.  Walking  is 
best  in  woods,  pastures,  on  dirt  roads 


and  on  firm  sand  along  streams  and  lakes. 
It  is  hardly  worthwhile  if  it  doesn’t  pro¬ 
duce  sweat.  If  a  man  walks,  rides  a 
horse  or  bicycle  or  travels  in  a  buggy,  he 
is  almost  compelled  to  stay  on  secondary 
or  back  roads.  If  he  drives  a  car,  one  of 
his  commonest  difficulties  is  to  find  park¬ 
ing  space.  If  he  must  go  somewhere  by 
rail,  the  trains,  except  on  main  lines,  are 
few  and  far  between ;  in  some  regions 
they  have  been  taken  off,  and  the  rails 
torn  up.  If  he  goes  by  motor  bus,  he  is 
lucky  if  he  gets  a  seat.  If  he  isn’t  well- 
to-do,  he  can’t  afford  to  take  the  air.  If 
he  is  subject  to  seasickness,  the  prospect 
of  a  trip  by  water  wouldn’t  thrill  him. 
What  shall  he  do?  If  he  isn’t  in  a  mad 
hurry ;  if  he  exults  in  planting  his  feet 
upon  the  ground ;  if  he  enjoys  stopping, 
looking,  listening  and  detouring  in  the 
open  country;  if  he  welcomes  the  play 
of  the  weather  in  his  face,  and  desires  to 
remain  alive  on  his  feet,  he  will  walk 
more  and  ride  less.  D.  c.  w. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — A  Federal  Grand  Jury 
which  for  .seven  months  has  been  inves¬ 
tigating  charges  of  corruption  in  the 
northern  part  of  Indiana  Oct.  4  returned 
299  indictments,  nearly  all  against  alleged 
violators  of  the  liquor  laws.  Many  muni¬ 
cipal  and  police  officials  in  the  Calumet 
and  Hammond  districts  of  Indiana,  in 
which  are  situated  Gary,  East  Chicago, 
South  Bend,  Fort  Wayne,  Whiting  and 
Hammond,  are  named  in  the  indictments. 
East  Chicago’s  mayor,  Raleigh  Hale,  and 
James  Reagan,  the  same  city’s  chief  of 
police,  are  among  those  named.  The  Gary 
defendants  include  Alex  Necoo,  bootlegger, 
his  alleged  partner,  Alex  Sante,  and  three 
police  officers. 

The  State  authorities  are  investigating 
the  mutiny  in. the  Colorado  penitentary 
at  Canon  City.  For  17  hours  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  was  in  a  state  of  war,  and  the  death 
list  includes  seven  guards  and  five  con¬ 
victs,  and  a  property  loss  of  .$500,000. 
Four  of  the  five  dead  convicts  were  killed 
by  the  leader  of  the  mutiny,  when  he 
realized  that  further  resistance  was  in 
vain,  and  he  then  committed  suicide. 
Several  of  the  guards  were  murdered 
while  the  convicts  held  them  as  hostages. 

Oct.  4,  the  first  snow  fell  in  Northern 
and  Western  New  York  and  in  West 
Virginia. 

Oct.  6,  a  Dallas  flier  and  his  two  pas¬ 
sengers  were  killed  in  the  crash  of  a 
plane  at  Leona,  Tex./,  and  two  passengers 
were  killed  and  the  pilot  seriously  in¬ 
jured  in  an  airplane  crash  at  Moberly, 
Mo. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-five  men,  ac¬ 
cused  of  annoying  women  in  Central 
Park,  New  York  City  have  been  arrested 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  Only  six  of 
these  were  discharged  because  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  or  lack  of  evidence.  An  inde¬ 
terminate  term  in  ‘the  penitentiary  was 
the  stillest  sentence,  and  a  suspended 
sentence  was  the  lightest.  About  20  per 
cent  of  the  men  were  second  offenders 
Two  of  the  alleged  annoyers  arrested  in 
Central  Park  were  carrying  concealed 
weapons. 

The  world’s  largest  non-military  indoor 
arena  will  be  included  in  the  new  building 
to  be  erected  by  the  Metropolitan  Riding 
Club  at  Nos.  48-68  West  100th  Street 
New  York  City.  The  site  was  bought  for 
$500,000  and  the  building  w'ill  cost  more 
than  $1,000,000.  It  is  said  that  nearly 
1,000  riders  are  using  the  Central  Park 
bridle  paths  daily,  and  the  number  is 
often  2,500  on  holidays.  There  are  5.000 
saddle-horse  owners  in  Manhattan.  Resi¬ 
dents  of  Park  Avenue  own  approximately 
3,000  horses,  2.000  of  w’hieh  are  stabled 
out  of  town  through  the  Winter  because 
there  are  no  accommodations  handy  to 
Central  Park. 

Five  men  were  killed  and  three  criti¬ 
cally  burned  in  an  explosion  on  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  freighter  Eelbeck  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Oct.  7.  The  dead  were  PI.  B.  Hil- 
quest,  fifty,  No.  11  West  16th  Street, 
New  York ;  chief  engineer.  Charles  Hec¬ 
tor,  20,  Philadelphia,  an  employee  of  the 
General  Engineering  Works,  Philadelphia 
which  was  making  repairs  on  the  ship. 
Carl  L.  Moser,  34,  and  Raymond  Renolds 
30,  both  of  Philadelphia,  and  employees  of 
the  General  Engineering  Works.  T. 
Raymond  Lake,  45,  Norwood,  Pa.,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  General  Engineering 
Works.  The  explosion  occurred  on  the 
poop  deck.  With  the  chief  engineer  and 
the  assistant  engineer,  employees  of  the 
engineering  company  were  repairing  rol¬ 
lers  through  which  hawsers  are  run.  These 
had  become  rusty  and  a  torch  was  being 
used  to  burn  off  the  corrosion.  The  torch 
was  operated  with  kerosene  fed  from  a 
pressure  tank.  Workmen  said  the  tank 
contained  five  gallons  of  the  fluid  when  it 
exploded.  Blazing  fluid  was  thrown  upon 
the  clothing  of  the  group  of  Avorkmen. 

Strong-arm  tactics  on  the  part  of 
Brooklyn  police  in  the  assistance  of  the 
$800,000  milk  “racket”  and  the  jailing  of 
a  milk  dealer  who  refused  to  buy  milk 
from  the  Milk  Chain  Avere  testified  to  Oct. 
7,  at  the  closing  of  the  fifth  day’s  session  of 
the  hearing  before  Referee  Charles  C. 
Johnson,  conducting  the  State's  inquiry 
at  No.  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 
Activities  of  the  Brooklyn  police  came 
out  Avken  Louis  Breiman,  a  grocer  of  No. 
479  Bushwiek  Avenue,  took  the  stand. 
Breiman  testified  he  had  been  buying  milk 
from  the  Silberman  Dairy  Company,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Milk  Chain,  at  $4.40  a 
can.  He  learned  the  same  dealer  was  sell¬ 
ing  milk  to  another  grocer  for  $4  and  he 
said  he  transferred  his  account  to  a 
dealer  avIio  offered  milk  at  $3. SO.  When 
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he  settled  his  bill  Avith  the  Milk  Chain 
firm  he  told  the  -driver  of  the  transfer. 
A  few  minutes  later  tAvo  men  drove  up  to 
the  store  in  a  motor  car,  one  of  the  men. 
he  testified,  being  the  OAvner  of  the -Silber¬ 
man  concern,  who  demanded  his*  cans. 
Breiman  said  he  was  forced  to  empty  the 
milk  into  another  can,  give  the  whole¬ 
saler  his  cans  and  a  few  minutes  later  a 
policeman  came  in,  called  a  patrol  wagon 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  Gates  Avenue 
Police  Station,  charged  with  violation  of 
the  sanitary  ordinances.  Breiman  Avas 
held  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail  almost 
24  hours  before  he  was  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  $500  bail..  It  is  asserted  the  police 
had  exceeded  their  powers,  as  the  trans¬ 
ferring  of  milk  to  another  can  is  not  a 
misdemeanor.  A  statement  by  Larry  Fay 
that  the  New  York  Milk  Chain  Associa¬ 
tion  collected  $110,969  while  he  was  its 
president  and  that  he  received  all  that 
was  left  after  its  expenses  were  paid  was 
revealed  Oct.  8  in  the  investigation  of 
Fay’s  activities. 

The  strike  of  market  truck  drivers 
which  for  tAvo  days  paralyzed  deliveries 
of  produce  in  New  York  City  ended  Oct. 
8.  The  embargo  declared  by  the  railroads 
on  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  the  city  was  lifted  and  the  strik¬ 
ing  drivers,  happy  Avith  a  $5  weekly  in¬ 
crease  in  pay  went  back  to  work  to  sal¬ 
vage  Avhat  was  possible  of  the  $7,000,000 
of  accumulated  produce.  Four  hundred 
carloads  of  produce  were  moved  from  the 
Erie  Pier,  Chamber  St.,  alone  and  the 
waterfront  Avas  a  moving  mass  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The  immediate  cost  to 
the  public  from  the  strike  could  not  be 
estimated.  The  future  cost  lies  in  an 
agreement  arrived  at  betAveen  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  and  boss  truckmen,  which 
gives  the  Market  Teamsters’  Association 
a  virtual  monopoly  on  out-of-toAvn  ship¬ 
ments.  Fruit  or  vegetables  arriving  in 
New  York  City  from  an  outside  point 
must  be  loaded  into  a  truck  operated  by 
a  member  of  the  Market  Truckmen’s  As¬ 
sociation  before  it  can  be  delivered  to  the 
commission  houses. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  Hoover 
acted  promptly  upon  Controller  McCarl’s 
report  to  Congress  on  financial  operations 
of  the  Merchant  Fleet  Corporations  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  in  which 
he  declared  that  ships  had  been  sold  to 
irresponsible  concerns  which  might  be  un¬ 
able  to  meet  obligations.  The  President 
Oct.  4  directed  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
to  make  a  study  of  this  report  in  all  its 
aspects,  especially  the  financial  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation. 
The  report,  the  President  observed  makes 
no  charge  of  malfeasance,  but  alleges  bad 
business  judgment  on  the  part  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Merchant  'Fleet  Corporation. 
The  investigation  to  be  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  will  go  into  the  legal 
aspects  to  determine  whether  there  has 
been  any  violation  of  laAV. 

Alexander  Legge,  Chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board,  informed  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  Oct  8  that  the 
board  hoped  to  relieve  the  farm  situation 
without  resort  to  “the  extraordinary 
stabilization  operation”  of  buying  com¬ 
modities  with  government  funds  and  tak¬ 
ing  them  off  the  market.  This  is  the  view 
of  the  members  of  the  board,  Legge  said 
in  a  letter  to  Senator  McNary,  Chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  written,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  to  clarify  recent  testimony  on  the 
board’s  position.  The  board  believes  that 
the  situation  can  be  relieved  by  normal 
operations,  Avliich  Legge  described  as 
measures  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
co-operative  organizations  in  any  commo¬ 
dity  or  improve  their  financial  position 
and  centralize  their  activities.  An  ex¬ 
traordinary  emergency  operation  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  taking  off  the  market  a  large 
amount  of  the  commodity  in  the  hope  of 
a  better  price.  Legge  explained,  would 
have  to  be  carried  out  strictly  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Farm  Relief  Act  Avith 
money  advanced  by  the  board.  If  the 
final  result  of  such  an  operation  showed  a 
loss,  it  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
revolving  fund  provided  by  the  law. 

Accorded  unusual  official  honors  little 
short  of  those  due  a  crowned  head  or 
other  chief  of  state,  James  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
came  to  Washington  Oct.  4  “to  celebrate 
by  a  handshake,”  as  he  had  expressed  it 
in  London,  the  propitious  beginning  of 
the  momentous  undertaking  upon  which 
the  British  and  American  governments 
have  embarked  of  making  a  practical  ap¬ 
proach  to  perpetuating  Avorld  peace  by 
ending  competition  in  naval  armaments. 
There  is  no  thought  of  any  entente  or  al¬ 
liance  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  nor  is  there  any  idea  of 
moves  hostile  or  inimical  to  other  naval 
poAvers.  While  nothing,  it  Avas  made  clear, 
would  please  Mr.  MacDonald  and  Mr. 
Hoover  more  than  having  all  misunder¬ 
standings  between  their  countries  re¬ 
moved,  misunderstandings  among  the 
other  countries  should  also  be  removed. 
Mr.  MacDonald,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
Berengaria. 

Conciliation  of  France  and  other 
League  of  Nations  poAvers  is  the  dominant 
note  of  the  invitation  which  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  issued  with  American  approval, 
for  the  five-poAver  disarmament  confer¬ 
ence  in  London,  beginning  the  third  week 
of  January.  The  official  text,  made  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  State  Department  Oct.  8  first 
enumerates  the  four  major  principles  up¬ 
on  which  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  have  agreed  during  the  past 
months  of  preliminary  negotiation,  cli¬ 
maxed  by  Prime  Minister  MacDonald’s 
continuing  private  talks  with  President 
Hoover. 
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cash  f.o.b.  factory  for  1  Vi 
hp.  with  magneto.  Other 
new  "Z”  engines  3.  5  and 
7  Vi  hp. 

Unusual  power  for  a  1^  hp.  engine 
...  a  single,  complete  unit  of  amaz¬ 
ing  compactness,  simplicity  and  de¬ 
pendability  . . .  completely  enclosed 
construction  safeguarding  all  running 
parts  from  dirt,  dust  and  moisture, 
insuring  longer  life . . .  the  advantages 
of  self-oiling  .  .  .  two  belt  pulleys 
operating  at  different  speeds  .  .  . 
fewer  parts,  greater  accessibility  . . . 

These  are  a  mere  few  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  features  of  this  new  engine 
which  also  includes  the  well-known 
F-M  Type  “R”  Magneto.  This  mag¬ 
neto  is  self-lubricating,  water,  dust 
and  oil-proof.  It  means  an  engine 
remarkably  easy  to  start.  It  means 
greater  dependability.  Never  before 
has  even  an  F-M  engine  presented 
so  many  excellent  features  at  such 
an  attractive  price. 

Find  out  more  about  the  “Z.”  See 
it  in  operation  at  your  dealer’s.  Start 
it  up  yourself.  See  it  actually  per¬ 
form.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  inter¬ 
esting  descriptive  literature.  Free. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  — CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Branches  and  Service  Stations 
Covering  Every  State  in  the  Union 
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Fairbanks -Morse 
Products 


“ Every  Line 

a  Leader  ” 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO..  Dept.  A-341 
900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

□  New  “Z”  Engines  □  Feed  Grinders 

□  Home  Light  Plants  □  Fairbanks  Scales 

□  Home  Water  Systems  □  Electric  Motors 

□  Steel  Eclipse  □  Washing  Machines 

Windmills 

Please  send  free  information  describing  the 
items  I  have  checked: 

Name . 


Town . R.  F.  D 


County . State 


Wbirect 
(  From 


New  Bargain  Book  Free 

Write  me  today.  Get  the  biggest 

b  bargains  I've  offered  in  40  years. 
m  Save  big  money  on  Farm  and  Poul- 
V  try  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
14  Wire,  Rooting,  Paint,  Oil  Stoves, 
fcl  Tires,  etc. 

ft  !  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

IBiNo  extras  to  pay  —  My  prices  save 
you  about  %  usual  cost  — Quality 
Knaranteed  —  24  hour  service. 
Ik  Write  today.— Jim  Brown.  (131 

■til  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

— v  Otpl.  130  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Cl  CPT  DIP  Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  are  built 
tLLv*  I  l\ll*  to  fit  any  skein  or  axle.  ELEC- 
TRICLow  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save 
high  lifts. 

Write  for 
Free  Cat¬ 
alog  to¬ 
day. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  48  £lm  St,  Quincy,  III. 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.*  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  Naw  York 


Handling  Yellow  Jackets 

In  midsummer  I  found  that  yellow 
jackets  had  made  a  nest  in  the  ground 
under  my  grapevine.  They  became  so 
troublesome  that  it  was  dangerous  to  go 
near  them.  I  tried  drowning  them  with 
a  hose,  and  various  other  remedies,  with¬ 
out  much  success. 

Then  I  got  a  can  of  roofing  paint  and 
poured  some  of  it  into  the  nest.  That  was 
effective,  catching  those  in  the  nest  and 
the  others  as  fast  as  they  came  back.  This 
plan  is  recommended  as  -safe  and  sure. 

New  Jersey.  r.  saunders. 


Trees  that  were  Repaired 

This  tree  repaired  with  several  others 
of  the  same  shade  row  incurred  a  doctor 
bill  of  nearly  $1,000.  The  picture  shows 
the  doctors  at  the  work  which  took  three 
men  nearly  three  weeks.  Every  bit  of 
wood  that  looked  like  punk  was  cut  out. 
It  was  chiseled  and  bored  as  perhaps  no 


The  Tree  With  Surgeons  at  Work 

other  tree  was  ever  operated  on  in  all 
Illinois.  Afterward  the  cavities  were 
tilled  with  antiseptic  and  sealed  with 
cement,  and  the  cement  painted.  Where 
the  cutting  was  much  in  crotches  the 
branches  were  trussed  with  chains  or 
iron  rods  and  then  tightened  with  turn 
buckles.  At  least  a  half  dozen  trees  in 
the  same  row,  all  of  the  maple  variety, 
were  similarly  treated.  The  trees  stand 
along  the  sidewalk  on  Grand  Boulevard, 
in  Park  Ridge,  Ill.  J.  L.  graff. 


Testing  Soil  for  Acidity; 
Rose  Chafers 

We  have  a  suburban  home  and  would 
like  to  test  our  soil  with  litmus  paper  for 
acidity.  Will  you  inform  us  how  to  make 
this  test  and  where  we  can  obtain  the  lit¬ 
mus  paper? 

In  late  May  and  early  June  our  place 
was  infested  with  brown  bugs  that  fly. 
Some  of  my  friends  called  them  rose 
chafers  or  rose  hugs.  They  were  about 
one-half  inch  in  length.  They  ate  roses, 
Shasta  daisies  and  completely  demolished 
our  peonies,  in  fact  there  were  very  few 
flowers  that  they  did  not  invade.  We 
tried  every  kind  of  poison  that  we  knew 
of  and  also  scattered  wood  ashes  on  them 
so  thick  that  they  could  hardly  fly,  yet 
this  did  not  seem  to  kill  them.  Finally 
they  disappeared.  We  were  told  that 
something  could  be  fed  the  plants  to  flavor 
them  so  that  they  would  be  unpalatable  to 
these  beetles.  f.  m. 

Toledo,  O. 

Litmus  paper  is  obtainable  at  drug 
stores  and  some  seed  stores.  The  method 
of  using  is  to  moisten  some  of  the  earth 
to  be  tested,  insert  a  strip  of  the  litmus 
paper  part  way  in  the  earth,  press  it 
down  firmly  and  leave  it  for  a  few  hours. 
If  the  soil  is  acid,  it  will  turn  the  paper 
red,  and  the  degree  of  redness  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  amount  of  acidity. 

As  to  the  rose  chafers,  these  are  some¬ 
times  very  numerous  for  one  year  and 
then  not  so  many  for  a  time.  We  know 
nothing  that  can  be  fed  to  the  plants  that 
will  make  them  distasteful  to  the  beetles. 
They  can  be  poisoned  by  the  use  of  any 
arsenical  under  conditions  where  such  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  applied,  but  of  course  that 
is  out  of  the  question  with  flowers.  Most 
people  just  about  give  it  up  when  these 
pests  get  on  the  flowers.  There  is  only 
one  thing  about  them  that  is  at  all  en¬ 
couraging  and  that  is  that  they  do  not 
stay  very  long.  They  are  too  hard-shelled 
to  be  troubled  by  being  buried  in  wood- 
ashes. 

The  rose  chafers  are  often  destructive 
on  grapes,  eating  the  blossoms  and  some¬ 
times  the  fruit.  Arsenate  of  lead,  2  lbs. 
to  50  gallons  of  water,  with  two  or  three 
gallons  of  molasses  added,  is  used  by 
grape  growers. 


News  From  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y. 

Inspection  for  bee  disease  in  Cortland 
County  this  year  has  been  the  closest  it 
ever  was.  This,  with  Tompkins,  Madison, 
and  Onondaga  counties,  though  largely 
new  to  inspection,  are  hoped  to  be  made 
disease-free  areas,  as  a  result  of  this 
year’s  work  by  the  State  inspectors.  In¬ 
spection  has  been  standing  on  its  merits 
over  the  State  this  year,  as  an  extra  good 
appropriation  was  secured  for  the  work. 
The  cooperation  of  beekeepers  has  been 
generally  urged,  for,  if  a  good  showing 
is  not  made  this  year,  no  more  appropria¬ 
tions  may  be  asked  for  or  secured.  This 
year  there  were  14  new  inspectors,  who 
were  carefully  trained  for  their  work. 
They  worked  in  groups,  usually  four  to 
the  group,  in  adjacent  counties.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  eastern  and  central  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  have  not  had  much  inspection  for  the 
purpose  of  eradicating  European  and 
American  foul  brood. 

This  was  a  part  of  the  report  given 
at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Cortland 
County  Beekeepers’  Association,  which 
met  at  the  home  of  the  veteran  beekeeper, 
Milton  II.  Fairbanks,  of  Scott  Road, 
Ilomer.  Beekeepers  who  attended  the 
meeting  were  much  interested  in  inspect¬ 
ing  the  shop  and  honey  house  of  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  where  he  does  all  of  the  work 
of  extracting  and  bottling,  and  other 
things  connected  with  the  work  of  bee¬ 
keeping  on  a  large  scale.  Ills  woodwork¬ 
ing  equipment  permits  of  the  making  of 
hive  bodies. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  has  a  7S-aere  dairy  farm 
which  he  rents  to  a  tenant  who  lives  next 
door.  This  farm  lies  in  one  of  the  best 
farming  areas  of  the  State,  on  a  fine  road 
leading  out  of  Ilomer  northward  along¬ 
side  of  beautiful  Skaneateles  Lake,  to 
Skaneateles  village.  On  this  road  are  to 
be  found  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
progressive  dairy  farms  of  t  lie  State.  That 
of  Homer  Jones  covers  hundreds  of  acres, 
and  supports  over  100  cows.  Here  the 
farm  help  is  given  inducement  to  produce 
clean  milk  and  lots  of  it,  in  form  of 
a  bonus!  that  is  dependent  on  the  bacteria 
test  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  Other  successful  farms  are  owned 
by  Ira  Button,  Fred  Cramptou,  Will 
Miller,  and  others. 

Silo  tilling  was  being  pushed  throughout 
the  valley.  Corn  in  this  and  the  Cortland 
Tully  valley  was  of  excellent  quality, 
well  eared.  But  never  have  T  seen  so 
much  good  corn  cut  by  frost.  Not  in  10 
years,  says  our  weather  bureau,  have  we 
had  so  hard  a  first  frost.  With  sometimes 
three  adjacents  farms  filling  silo  on  the 
same  day,  one  could  but  wonder  where 
all  the  help  and  the  five  to  eight  teams  for 
hauling  corn  were  secured. 

To  return  to  bee  matters,  Mr.  Fairbanks 
has  two  apiaries  besides  a  large  one 
at  his  home.  He  had  175  swarms  this 
year.  He  winters  mostly  out  of  doors, 
using  leaves  as  insulating  material  in  his 
Winter  packing  cases.  lie  harvests  the 
leaves  in  the  park  at  Homer,  as  one  source 
of  supply,  putting  the  bees  into  Winter 
quarters  in  late  October.  Experienced 
beekeepers  at  the  meeting  condemned  late 
packing  of  bees,  as  wasteful  of  Winter 
stores,  “They  will  eat  more  in  the  month 
of  November  if  left  unprotected  than  they 
will  all  the  rest  of  the  Winter  after 
protection  is  given,”  was  the  expressed 
opinion  of  some. 

To  date  Mr.  Fairbanks  had  extracted 
about  fi,200  lbs.  of  honey,  and  had  con¬ 
siderable  yet  to  extract.  Besides  this  he 
had  taken  700  lbs.  of  comb  honey  in 
pound  sections  from  20  swarms,  and  had 
52  more  cases  to  remove,  besides  goodly 
stores  of  dark  honey  for  Winter  food  for 
the  bees.  This  meant  well  over  50  lbs, 
of  salable  honey  to  the  hive.  He  likes 
buckwheat  honey,  or  clover,  for  Winter 
stores,  but  goldenrod  and  aster  honey  is 
not  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  sells  most  of  his  crop 
at  Syracuse,  retailing  some  locally,  and 
placing  some  in  local  stores.  He  had  on 
exhibit  some  most  attractive  honey,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  cellophane. 

One  of  the  guests,  speaking  of  the 
handling  of  honey  as  a  “messy”  operation 
was  told  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks  that  it  is  all 
in  the  knowing  how.  “Mr.  Fairbanks 
put  up  80  quart  cans  and  bottles  of  honey 
the  other  day  and  never  spilled  a  drop,” 
she  said. 

A  new  use  for  honey  was  spoken  of, 
in  the  “honey-dipped  doughnuts,”  being 
put  out  by  a  baking  company.  These  are 
not  sticky,  but  have  a  crisp  crust.  One 
small  local  grocery  was  selling  about  18 
dozen  of  these  a  day  where  it  had  been 
selling  but  two  or  three  dozen  a  day  of 
this  particular  kind,  the  yeast-raised  un¬ 
sweetened  doughnuts  so  well  known.  The 
use  of  honey  was  recommended  for  the 
sweetening  of  foods.  It  is  particularly 
good  at  this  season  for  the  “sweetener” 
in  pumpkin  pie.  About  528  swarms  of 
bees  that  produced  about  14.000  lbs.  of 
honey  were  represented  at  this  meeting. 
Apiaries  vary  in  size  from  a  half  dozen 
to  150.  Enthusiasm  for  the  work  never 
seems  to  be  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
business. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year:  President,  Mrs.  Frank 
Blanchard,  Oincinnatus ;  vice-president, 
II.  E.  Hammond.  Cincinnatus ;  secretary 
treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Feint,  Dryden. 

m.  o.  F. 


A  psychologist  claims  that  woman 
wears  better  than  man.  She  may  wear 
better,  but  not  nearly  so  much.— Mine- 
apolis  Journal. 


CHAMPION 
Spark  Plugs— 
Maximum 
Performance 
anti 

Dependability 

THE  importance  of  spark  plugs 
in  modern  engines  of  all 
sizes  and  types  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  In  farm  service 
particularly,  where  ears,  trucks, 
tractors  and  stationary  engines 
must  always  give  unfailing  de¬ 
pendability,  it  is  imperative  that 
spark  plugs  be  the  best. 

Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  the 
unqualified  choice  of  the  great 
majority  throughout  the  world. 

By  constant  research,  intensive 
experiments  and  tests.  Cham¬ 
pion  has  always  anticipated  en¬ 
gineering  needs.  The  universal 
preference  Champion  enjoys  is 
the  result  of  superiorities  so 
pronounced  that  it  is  obviously 
the  better  spark  plug  for  every 
engine. 

The  exclusive  Champion  Silli- 
manite  insulator  is  recognized 
by  ceramic  science  as  the  finest 
known.  Champion  owns  and 
controls  the  only  known  mine 
of  Sillimanite,  the  greatest  of  all 
insulating  materials.  Special 
analysis  electrodes  which  resist 
pitting  and  burning  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  and  insure  a  hot  spark  of 
uniform  intensity  for  all  engine 
speeds.  The  solid  copper  gasket 
seal  retains  the  manifold  advan¬ 
tages  of  Champion’s  two-piece 
construction  with  the  added  ad¬ 
vantages  of  being  permanently 
gas-tight. 

Champion  Spark  Plugs  assure 
maximum  performance  and  de¬ 
pendability  for  every  farm  en¬ 
gine.  Your  dealer  stocks  Cham¬ 
pions  in  sizes  and  types  specially 
designed  to  exact  the  utmost  in 
power  and  economy  from  your 
engine,  whatever  the  make. 

CHAMPION 

Sp  ark 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 
WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

\Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  t  ms  ting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  PAGE  1005  was  printed  a  picture  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  our  long-time  friend,  George  A. 
Cosgrove,  who  for  many  years  wrote  interesting  and 
helpful  articles  on  poultry  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  We  greatly  regret  to  announce  his  death, 
which  occurred  October  5,  after  an  illness  of  two 
weeks.  He  was  in  his  93d  year.  The  letter  telling 
of  his  death  says,  “The  end  was  very  peaceful.” 


* 


HENRY  FORD  S  request  for  an  opinion  by  the 
International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva,  as  to 
the  wages  he  should  pay  labor  in  his  17  European 
plants  to  put  them  on  a  level  with  his  $6-a-day  De¬ 
troit  employes  has  stirred  up  some  anxieties  in 
European  manufacturing  circles,  and  some  labor  dis¬ 
cussions,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  Manu¬ 
facturers  in  Europe  fear  that  they  will  not  he  able 
to  stand  the  high  wage,  while  labor  seems  to  invite 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  American  labor  sees  Ford 
tractors  made  in  Ireland  coming  to  us  free  of  duty, 
and  replacing  the  number  of  American  employes  by 
number  of  operators  employed  in  the  Irish  plant 
where  Ford  tractors  are  to  be  made  exclusively  un¬ 
der  present  plans.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Filene  of  Boston 
has  offered  a  gift  of  $25,000  to  finance  an  inquiry  to 
develop  information  to  answer  Mr.  Ford’s  request. 
Acceptance  of  the  gift  is  opposed  by  some  employers 
and  some  European  countries.  The  situation  caused 
bv  increasing  numbers  of  American  manufacturers 
Establishing  plants  abroad,  raises  an  important  in¬ 
ternational  question  for  employers  and  labor  and 
capital  both  in  foreign  countries  and  in  America.  It 
is  a  new  problem.  As  the  situation  develops  it  may 
cause  a  change  in  some  of  our  national  policies. 

* 


THOSE  of  us  who  despise  cold  weather  are  likely 
to  feel  a  hit  of  irritation  at  the  approach  of  Win¬ 
ter.  It.  is  easy  to  “work  up  a  grouch”  at  the  prospect, 
but  a  philosophical  outlook  is  much  better  for  us, 
and  those  who  have  to  “get  along”  with  us.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  cheerful  note  is  sent  us  by  a  farmer  who  lives 
in  a  climate  where  Winter  does  its  worst  with  snow, 


ice  and  wind : 

Little  folks  all  around  me  work  busily  night  and  day 
nainting  the  woods  in  flaming  reds,  gorgeous  yellows, 
enchanting  tints  of  pink,  soft  grays  and  pastel  greens. 
Goldenrod  of  rich  orange  yellow  is  along  the  fence  rows, 
wild  blackberry  and  sumac  scarlet  with  living  fire,  lofty 
maples  one  mass  of  gorgeous  beauty.  Cold  mornings 
with  white  frosts  turning  to  sparkling  droplets  m  tlie 
morning  sun,  spider  webs  in  the  meadow  laden  with 
diamonds,  quail  scurrying  through  the  low  bushes,  an 
occasional  pheasant  in  splendid  dress  running  through 
the  berry  rows,  all  of  this  is  just  for  me  to  enjoy  to  the 
full,  although  anyone  may  share  the  pleasure  freely. 
Corn  fodder  is  rustling  in  the  warm  barn  on  frosty 
mornings,  horses  putting  on  overcoats  for  cold  days, 
voting  chickens  beginning  to  put  on  matronly  airs  or 
stretching  their  necks  in  raucous  crows.  Yes,  it  is 
Fall  the  time  of  fulfillment,  the  reward  time,  the 
realization  time,  the  time  when  old  Mother  Nature  smiles 
her  sweetest  and  treats  us  to  the  best  in  her  larder. 


* 

IN  BERKS  Co.,  Pa.,  a  few  days  ago,  a  real  estate 
agent  told  us  that  “the  best-looking  small  farms 
are  always  easier  to  sell  and  sell  for  more  money 
per  acre  than  larger  and  often  better  farms  that 
look  like  failures.”  His  belief  based  on  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  is  that  the  demand  for  eastern  farms  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  trend  as  that  for  merchandise ;  that 
is,  “it  calls  for  small  packages  in  attractive  wrap¬ 
pers,”  to  quote  his  language.  There  seldom  has  been 
a  time  in  this  country  when  a  well-improved  farm, 
of  80  to  150  acres,  could  not  be  sold  at  a  fair  to 
good  price.  While  farms  of  this  description  prob¬ 
ably  could  not  now  he  sold  for  nearly  as  much  money 
as  they  would  have  realized  10  to  20  years  ago,  yet 
there  is  a  demand  for  them  in  numerous  regions, 
and  it  is  increasing.  Most  people  who  desire  to  buy 
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farms  today  are  not  interested  as  land  speculators ; 
they  want  farm  homes.  Old  houses  and  old  build¬ 
ings,  unpainted  and  in  disrepair,  do  not  attract 
them,  even  if  the  locations  and  soils  should  meet 
their  requirements.  Farms  that  interest  prospective 
purchasers  are  those  that  families  with  limited 
means  would  treasure  and  care  for  as  their  per¬ 
manent  homes.  Many  a  small  farm  could  be  fixed 
up,  at  not  much  expense,  so  that  it  would  sell  it¬ 
self.  Elaborate  improvements  are  not  wanted,  even 
as  “bargains.”  From  the  viewpoint  of  homeseekers 
in  the  East,  hundreds  of  farms  that  are  for  sale 
“dirt-cheap”  are  not  in  a  salable  condition.  A  liv¬ 
able,  convenient  house,  a  pure  water  supply,  an  at¬ 
tractive  yard,  a  good  garden  and  some  tree  and  bush 
fruits,  will  always  be  primary  factors  in  selling  a 
farm. 

* 

RECENT  shipments  of  American  apples  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  have  been  held 
up  because  they  lacked  the  specific  mark  of  origin, 
according  to  Agricultural  Commissioner  Foley  at 
London.  The  indication  of  origin  must  he  marked 
indelibly  and  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  by  means  of 
printing,  stenciling,  stamping  or  branding  on  each 
outer  container,  or  on  a  label  attached  thereto,  in  let¬ 
ters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  height.  This  or¬ 
der  became  effective  November  14,  1928,  and  will  be 
complied  with  in  the  case  of  American  apples  if  the 
packages  are  marked  “Produce  of  the  U.  S.  A.,”  or 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  shipper  and 
packer  together  with  the  abbreviation  “IT.  S.  A.” 
The  word  “American”  or  the  phrase  “American  Pro¬ 
duce”  will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  British  authori¬ 
ties. 

* 

THIS  is  the  season  of  faith  and  hope  for  the  gar¬ 
dener,  who  buries  dull-looking  bulbs  in  the  kind¬ 
ly  earth,  in  the  sure  hope  that  they  will  rise  in  glow¬ 
ing  beauty  after  the  Winter  is  past.  It  is  not  strange 
that  poets  have  beheld,  in  the  familiar  work  of  the 
garden,  an  emblem  of  the  Christian’s  resurrection. 
Whether  we  view  great  sheets  of  Narcissus  or 
tulips  on  some  millionaire’s  estate  or  a  little  patch 
of  snowdrops  on  the  bare  earth  beneath  the  farm 
wife’s  kitchen  window,  there  is  a  yearly  miracle  in 
the  return  of  these  harbingers  of  Spring.  Some  see 
melancholy  only  in  the  falling  of  the  leaf ;  to  us 
these  Autumn  days  are  a  reminder  of  the  yearly 
preparation  for  Spring  beauty.  There  are  always 
old  clumps  of  bulbs  to  be  lifted,  separated,  or  moved 
to  a  more  congenial  place ;  new  bulbs  to  be  tested,  or 
new  color  combinations  to  be  tried.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  daffodils  like  to  turn  their  faces  to 
the  sun ;  we  have  been  moving  some  of  the  Poeticus 
because  they  always  turned  their  backs  on  us  in  a 
border  facing  north,  and  choosing  a  favorable  place 
for  Fire  King,  with  its  vivid  coloring.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  cheerful  little  squills,  Crocuses,  glory-of- 
the-snow,  and  snowdrops,  which  assure  us  of  Spring 
even  in  February.  What  other  garden  adventure 
can  equal  these  brave  blossoms  that  we  now  tuck 
away  for  their  Winter’s  rest? 

★ 

SEVERAL  years  ago  considerable  was  said  about 
the  possibilities  in  Sudan  grass  for  the  North. 
This  annual,  which  is  of  the  sorghum  type,  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  valuable  dry  climate  forage 
plant.  It  is  being  tried  gradually  in  northern  dairy 
districts,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  first  page  ar¬ 
ticle  this  week  can  be  grown  successfully  on  loamy 
soil  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  makes  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  forage  which  is  so  palatable  that  dairymen 
may  well  consider  it  for  this  purpose.  The  plan  Mr. 
Dawes  followed  of  trying  it  on  a  small  scale  is  to 
he  recommended. 

* 

MARYLAND’S  growing  interest  in  sheep-raising 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
Maryland  farmers,  acting  as  a  group,  purchased  in 
August  272  registered  Hampshire  ewes  in  Montana. 
Five  rams  were  included  in  the  lot.  On  the  ranch 
that  produced  these  Hampshires,  the  flock  of  5,000 
head  is  wintered  on  Alfalfa  hay.  The  younger  and 
older  sheep  receive  oats  in  addition  to  this  legume 
hay  in  the  Winter.  Maryland’s  Alfalfa,  clover,  Blue 
grass  and  grain  are  well  adapted  to  the  carrying  of 
flocks  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  founding  and 
improving  ot  flocks  in  that  State  are  under  way  on 
farms  in  various  areas,  chiefly  in  Washington,  Fred¬ 
erick,  Charles,  Baltimore,  Queen  Anne,  Montgomery 
and  Talbot  counties,  in  which  the  Montana  Hamp¬ 
shires  were  distributed.  Farmers  in  Maryland  and 
elsewhere  whose  flocks  yield  a  profit,  see  to  it  that 
their  sheep  are  well  fed  through  the  Winter,  and 
have  good  pasture  and  plenty  of  pure  water  in  the 
Summer.  Average  flocks  of  grade  sheep  that  subsist 


largely  on  brush,  poor  grass  and  weedy,  unmarket¬ 
able  hay,  seldom  net  their  owners  much  if  any 
profit.  In  years  to  come,  flocks  of  improved  breed¬ 
ing  that  receive  good  care  will  be  the  only  ones 
worth  keeping  on  Eastern  farms.  This  is  the  view 
of  Maryland  farmers  who  in  recent  years  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  sheep  raising. 

* 

T  IS  gratifying  to  note  that  the  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall  fairs,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
have  been  exceptionally  useful  in  practical  ways  to 
farm  people.  A  special  point  to  their  credit  is  that 
they  have  generally  stressed  object  lessons  in  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  many  products  for  market.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  New  Jersey  county  Pomona  Granges,  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  late  Trenton  Fair,  displayed  apples  and 
vegetables  in  handy  market  baskets  and  boxes.  Not 
only  has  the  prime  factor  of  market  quality  in  farm 
products  been  featured  in  individual  and  group  ex¬ 
hibits,  but  the  form  and  labeling  of  their  containers, 
whether  wood,  metal  or  glass,  have  been  emphasized 
as  important  factors  in  modern  merchandising.  In 
thus  adapting,  their  educational  appeals  to  farmers, 
whose  business  is  vitally  affected  by  new  and  chang¬ 
ing  market  demands  and  conditions,  tlie  fairs  have 
become  increasingly  helpful  to  producers.  By  rais¬ 
ing  and  grading  quality  goods,  and  offering  them  in 
attractive,  handy  packages,  farmers  here  and  there 
are  doing  well.  They  and  thousands  of  others,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  obtain  the  prices  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled  so  long  as,  under  the  existing  middleman  sys¬ 
tem,  they  get  only  about  a  third  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  The  fairs  do  not  offer  them  much  assistance 
in  solving  this  basic  problem.  Nor  do  the  fairs  that 
permit  fake  venders,  games  of  chance  and  unwhole¬ 
some  side-shows  to  do  business  within  their  borders 
help  farmers  and  their  wives  solve  the  old  prob¬ 
lems  of  rearing  and  training  their  children.  The 
fairs  are  doing  some  commendable  work.  They  have 
the  facilities  for  doing  much  more.  The  agricultural 
public  will  support  wholesome,  useful  fairs. 

* 

GREAT  dairy  combine  of  New  Zealand  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  interests  is  reported.  Both  of  these 
countries  can  make  vast  quantities  of  butter  and 
this  movement  is  an  effort  to  handle  and  market  it 
in  the  most  economic  way.  The  merger  will  bring 
together  interests  that  have  done  a  business  of  $72,- 
000,000  yearly.  The  business  is  purely  co-operative, 
and  the  profits  will  he  returned  to  each  country,  so 
that  neither  New  Zealand  nor  Australia  will  have 
the  best  of  the  bargain.  One  need  for  this  co-opera¬ 
tion  has  been  the  tremendous  efforts  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  interests  to  crowd  butter  out  of  its  rea¬ 
sonable  field  in  Great  Britain.  This  combine  will 
specialize  in  a  standard  brand,  convenient  packages 
and  advertising  to  show  the  superiority  of  butter  to 
the  substitutes. 

* 

They  are  there  because  we  put  them  there. 

HIS  was  part  of  a  conversation  between  two 
men  recently  heard.  The  other  had  been  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  unfitness  of  certain  government 
officials  who,  as  he  expressed  it,  “don’t  act  as  though 
they  had  sense  enough  to  run  a  smokehouse.”  The 
reply  of  his  companion  is  worth  considering  by  all 
of  us,  especially  at  this  time  of  year.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  unfit  men  are  elected  to  public  office  and 
turn  the  responsibility  for  it  over  to  others,  but  the 
fact  is  that  they  are  there  because  of  what  “we,  the 
people,”  as  our  Constitution  calls  us,  did  or  did  not 
do  on  that  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  As  to  the  critic’s  homely  illustration,  we  know 
quite  well  that  running  a  smokehouse  is  a  job  re¬ 
quiring  skill  and  good  judgment  in  order  to  get  the 
meat  smoked  just  right  and  not  let  the  house  get 
afire — just  such  common  sense  as  most  government 
jobs  need. 


Brevities 

“Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good.” 

Dried  peas  from  Holland  are  a  standard  import  here. 
They  go  largely  into  restaurant  and  hotel  pea  soup. 

Our  exports  of  agricultural  machinery  for  the  eight 
months  ending  with  August  were  valued  at  $100, 463, om. 

Is  the  henhouse  damp?  More  ventilation  is  the 
remedy — windows  open  in  front  and  other  three  sides 
closed. 

Baked  squash  is  another  of  those  good  things  to  eat. 
Cut  in  half,  scoop  out  the  inside  and  bake  until  tender, 
like  mashed  potato. 

The  government  reported  October  1  that^  the  total 
yield  of  our  crops  this  year  will  be  about  6  per  cent 
below  the  10-year  average. 

The  value  of  freight  carried  by  railroads  in  this  coun¬ 
try  during  1928  was  $68,300,000,000.  Manufactured 
products  carried  amounted  to  $36,000,000,000 ;  live  stock 
and  animal  products.  $8.300,000,000 ;  other  products  ot 
agriculture,  $7,300,000,000. 
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To  Make  Tyranny  Lawful 

AARON  SAPIRO,  one  of  the  most  aggressive  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  autocratic  centralized  type  of  or¬ 
ganizations,  has  been  out  in  Western  Canada  trying 
to  persuade  wheat  growers  to  demand  a  law  which 
would  compel  all  farmers  not  in  the  wheat  pool  to 
support  the  pool  and  sell  their  grain  through  it.  The 
pool  was  organized  five  years  ago.  At  that  time 
wheat  growers  were  divided  between  pro-poolers  and 
anti-poolers.  After  five  years  experience  the  divi¬ 
sions  seem  to  he  practically  the  same  hut  of  late 
without  argument  or  bitterness.  The  radicals  in 
the  pool,  however,  having  been  convinced  that  all 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  join  the  pool,  are  now 
trying  to  get  a  law  to  compel  all  to  do  so.  The 
pool  officials,  however,  have  become  more  tolerant 
after  their  experience  of  five  years,  and  oppose  the 
100  per  cent  membership  idea.  Farmers  have  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Alberta.  If  united  on  the  proposition  they 
could  possibly  secure  the  law,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  expressed  as  to  whether  it  would  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  the  courts.  The  growers  are  about  even¬ 
ly  divided  now,  it  is  reported,  as  to  pool  and  non¬ 
pool,  but  many  poolers  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
force,  so  that  the  100-per-centers  are  much  in  the 
minority,  and  to  make  a  political  question  of  forcing 
all  producers  into  the  pool  would  stir  up  a  con¬ 
troversy  and  strife  that  the  conservative  element 
wish  to  avoid.  A  reported  verbal  tilt  between 
Aaron  Sapiro  and  Henry  Wise  Wood,  president  of 
the  Alberta  pool,  has  found  its  way  into  print.  Mr. 
Wood  referred  to  the  Sapiro  plan  as  impractical. 
To  this  Sapiro  replied  that  Mr.  Wood  is  a  knocker 
and  has  always  opposed  progress.  Mr.  Wood  in  a 
final  word  described  Mr.  Sapiro  as  an  able  propa¬ 
gandist,  but  not  qualified  for  practical  business. 

Mr.  Wood  must  he  familiar  with  Aaron  Sapiro’s 
record  in  this  country  and  his  trail  of  tragedies 
from  California  to  Maine.  He  probably  knew  that 
many  of  the  centralized  type  of  associations  were  or¬ 
ganized,  that  Mr.  Sapiro  was  retained  as  attorney 
by  them,  that  the  legal  fees  were  high,  that  the  cost 
of  organization  was  tremendous,  that  the  operating 
costs  were  heavy,  that  in  some  cases  money  had  been 
borrowed  to  pay  expenses  from  middlemen  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  members  on  a  contract  to  ship 
the  produce  to  the  lenders  so  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  went  to  pay  the  loans  and  farmers  held 
the  empty  bags,  that  when  the  association  was  hard 
up,  Sapiro  assigned  his  claim  for  fees  and  had  suit 
filed  for  his  fees ;  that  farmers  suffered  heavy  losses 
in  these  associations,  that  they  were  substantially 
all  failures,  including  one  in  New  Jersey,  two  in 
New  York,  one  in  Connecticut,  and  one  in  Maine, 
that  these  experiences  practically  killed  the  spirit 
of  real  co-operation,  and  now  that  farmers  rebelled, 
it  is  proposed  to  drive  them  under  the  yoke  by 
statute  law. 

No  matter  how  successful  and  desirable  co-opera¬ 
tive  grain  marketing  may  be  this  is  the  most  aston¬ 
ishing  proposal  that  we  have  yet  known.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  the  natural  development  of  the  centralized  or¬ 
ganization.  Progress  to  the  promoter  and  propa¬ 
gandists  is  anything  that  creates  new  jobs,  more 
money  and  increased  power  for  themselves. 
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and  dealers.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  500  of 
these  trucks,  some  of  them  coming  as  far  as  from 
the  Carolinas,  and  it  is  expected  that  with  this  extra 
burden  of  delivery  the  shipments  will  of  necessity  go 
back  to  the  railroads;  it  will  at  least  increase  the 
cost  of  distribution  and  delay  the  time  of  delivery 
and  increase  depreciation  in  the  shipments.  The 
agreement  also  provides  that  the  Truckmen  s  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  have  the  exclusive  right  of  cartage,  the 
commission  merchants  agreeing  not  to  receive  pro¬ 
duce  from  independent  truckmen. 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  loss  caused  by  the  strike. 
The  minimum  estimate  is  a  million  dollars  in  depre¬ 
ciation  in  the  three-day  tie-up.  This  is  based  on  an 
estimate  of  four  million  dollars  worth  of  food  in 
New  York.  In  addition  three  million  dollars  worth 
of  food  was  diverted  to  other  points,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  market  caused  a  drop  in  the  price  of 
the  commodities.  Because  of  these  considerations 
losses  as  a  whole  were  variously  estimated  from  one 
million  to  five  million  dollars. 

It  was  said  in  the  inside  circles  that  the  demands 
of  the  drivers  were  refused  and  the  strike  allowed 
to  be  made  because  the  trade  wanted  an  excuse  to 
stop  direct  delivery  to  the  commission  houses  by 
long-haul  trucks,  and  further  because  they  wanted 
to  prepare  consumers  for  an  increase  in  price.  The 
experience  demonstrates,  in  a  practical  way  that 
the  middleman  system  dominates  and  monopolizes 
the  distribution  of  food  system  in  their  own  way 
and  to  suit  themselves.  The  great  burden  of  this 
loss  will  be  charged  in  one  way  or  another  back  to 
the  producer,  and  the  distributors  will  increase  their 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  The  only  remedy 
that  we  have  been  able  to  visualize  as  effective  after 
a  50-year  study  of  the  problem  is  a  regulation  of 
these  markets  by  State  or  Federal  supervision  for 
the  benefit  of  producers  and  consumers,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  efficient  and  economic  system  of 
distribution.  We  have  the  nucleus  for  this  service 
in  our  State  Department  and  in  our  Federal  Farm 
Board,  and  if  they  ever  accomplish  the  results  ex¬ 
pected  for  them,  and  the  opportunity  that  awaits 
them,  they  must  be  empowered  and  directed  to  take 
a  controlling  hand  in  our  city  markets. 


Milk  and  Cream  Market  Report  of  Re¬ 
ceipts  at  New  York  and  Metropolitan 
Area  for  September,  1929 


Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 
( Fresh ) 

*■ 

40-qt. 

40-qt. 

40-qt. 

State  of  Origin 

Units 

Units 

Units 

New  York  . 

.  .  .2,330,918 

108,170 

40,823 

New  Jersey  . 

Pennsylvania  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  95,783 

873 

7,850 

...  398,526 

18,598 

Vermont  . 

.  .  .  .  1 15,678 

5,906 

.  .  . 

Connecticut  . 

.  .  .  .  10,516 

608 

.  .  . 

Massachusetts  .  .  . 

8,489 

177 

200 

Maryland  . 

8,973 

.  .  . 

Canada  . 

.  .  .  .  6,435 

4,582 

800 

Indiana  . 

1,142 

Wisconsin  . 

4,046 

.  .  . 

Minnesota  . 

1,017 

.  .  . 

Ohio  . 

4,523 

811 

1,023 

Tennessee  . 

1,085 

.  .  . 

Missouri  . 

800 

.  .  . 

Arkansas  . 

•  •  .  •  .  .  • 

203 

.  .  . 

Kentucky  . 

863 

. . . 

Totals  . 

.  .  .  .2,979,841 

148,881 

50,696 

4928  . 

.  .  .  .2,832,206 

143,206 

•  .  • 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  Hit  Hard 

THE  strike  last  week  of  2,000  truck  drivers,  han¬ 
dling  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  double  pay  for  over¬ 
time,  resulted  in  an  embargo  by  the  railroads  on 
these  commodities.  In  addition  it  caused  many  car¬ 
loads  of  these  products  to  be  sidetracked  outside  of 
New  York  and  a  deterioration  in  the  products  that 
had  reached  the  commission  merchants  and  whole¬ 
salers  and  could  not  be  delivered.  For  several  days 
conferences  were  held  between  the  commission  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  Market  Truckmen’s  Association  and 
the  officials  of  the  Drivers’  Union.  These  confer¬ 
ences  have  resulted  in  an  agreement  late  Tuesday 
afternoon  between  all  the  parties  concerned.  The 
drivers  got  a  $5  increase  and  $1  an  hour  extia  fox 
overtime,  and  conceded  to  the  employers  the  nine- 
hour  day  as  formerly.  The  weekly  basis  schedule 
now  is  as  follows;  Drivers  of  one-hoxse  tiucks,  $lt>, 
two-horse  trucks,  $47 ;  three-ton  trucks,  $48 ,  four- 
ton  trucks,  $50 ;  five-ton  trucks,  $51 ;  seven  and  one- 
half  ton  trucks,  $53.50 ;  helpers,  $45,  and  $1  an  hour 
extra  pay  for  overtime. 

Under  the  new  agreement  between  the  truck-own¬ 
ers  and  the  commission  merchants  and  dealers,  no 
perishable  products  hereafter  coming  into  the  city 
by  trucks  can  be  delivered  direct  to  the  commission 
houses  or  dealers.  They  must  be  delivered  to  the 
terminals  and  reshipped  in  the  Market  Truckmen  s 
Association  trucks  for  delivery  to  commission  men 


classes  found  ways  successfully  to  control  prices  and 
escape  penalty  under  the  laws.  The  Sherman  Act 
and  other  laws  to  prevent  “restraint  of  trade”  are 
dead  letters.  Consolidation,  mergers  and  combina- 
tions  generally  are  of  daily  occurrence.  They  are 
changing  the  practice  and  policies  of  trade.  Occa¬ 
sional  attempts  to  restrict  them  ai*e  nothing  more 
than  gestures.  Of  late  years  Federal  and  State  laws 
have  been  enacted  to  exempt  farmers  and  their  as¬ 
sociations  from  prosecutions  of  the  effete  anti-trust 
and  restraint  of  trade  laws,  which  other  industries 
violate  with  impunity,  and  yet  whenever  farmers 
speak  or  propose  a  resolution  in  a  meeting,  some  law¬ 
yer  or  leader  advises  cautiously  of  the  danger  that 
someone  may  be  sent  to  jail,  anxl  the  offensive  lan¬ 
guage  is  removed  or  changed  so  that  it  means  notli- 
iixg.  In  the  hearing  of  members  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  before  members  of  the  Senate  recently  one  of 
the  hoard  members  was  asked  if  he  believed  that 
the  government  should  make  prices.  The  answer 
was  “no.”  No  Senator  challenged  the  answer.  Tech¬ 
nically  it  may  he  contended  that  neither  the  govern¬ 
ment  nor  the  board  is  authorized  to  increase  prices 
of  commodities  or  wages  of  labor,  but  practically 
our  Federal  and  State  governments  do  both.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  has  promised  to  put  agriculture  on  a 
parity  with  other  industries.  The  Federal  Farm 
Board  was  created  for  that  purpose.  If  it  fails  to 
increase  the  price  of  farm  crops,  it  will  be  a  failure. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  put  agriculture  on  a  parity 
with  other  industries,  except  by  radical  reductions 
in  the  price  of  things  the  farmer  buys,  and  no  one 
expects  any  sixch  reduction.  Parity  means  that  the 
farmer  will  receive  as  much  interest  on  his  dollar  of 
capital,  as  much  wages  for  his  hour  of  labor  and 
management,  and  as  much  profit  on  his  volume  of 
business  as  capital  and  labor  and  management  re¬ 
ceive  in  the  other  industries.  These  returns  must 
come  to  the  farm  if  at  all  through  a  higher  price 
for  his  products.  He  has  not  been  receiving  such  a 
price,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  the  farm  relief  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  see  that  he  gets  a  higher  return — a  higher 
price.  Why  not  say  so  plainly?  Instead  we  hear 
only  talk  of  a  “stabilized  market.”  A  market  may 
be  stabilized  on  a  price  so  low  that  the  producer 
would  be  worse  off  than  in  a  market  where  prices 
fluctuate.  Stabilize  markets  on  a  low  level,  which 
would  be  the  tendency,  and  the  farmer  has  no  chance 
in  that  market  for  an  occasional  top  price.  Besides, 
this  timidity  has  a  harmful  psychological  effect.  No 
one  takes  a  timid  demand  serioxisly.  It  is  time  to 
drop  these  fears,  substitutes  and  subterfuges,  and 
come  out  with  courage  and  determination  for  justice. 
What  we  want  is  as  much  for  our  capital,  work  and 
profit  as  other  industries  pay.  That  is  parity.  We 
can  get  it  only  through  the  returns  for  farm  prod- 
xitcs.  Let  xxs  demand  it  straigth  and  open  and  plain  in 
the  only  way  it  can  come — in  an  increased  price  for 
the  things  we  sell. 


. .  .  .  -  - 

New  York  State  furnished  78.2  per  cent  of  the  milk 
and  72.6  of  the  cream  coming  into  New  York  City  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  September,  1929.  In  September,  1928, 
the  milk  supplied  New  York  City  figured  78.2  per  cent 
also,  but  the  cx-eam  was  73.5  per  cent. 


Still  Another  Dairy  Merger 

THE  Beatrice  Creamery  Company,  a  $20,000,000 
dairy  corporation  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  recently 
announced  that  it  had  acquired  12  additional  con¬ 
cerns  formerly  conducting  a  dairy  business  and  do¬ 
ing  a  business  totaling  $27,658,000  in  the  year  1928. 

The  companies  acquired  are  A.  F.  Thibodeaux  Co., 
Detroit ;  Sumner  Co.,  Akron ;  Fort  Madison  Ci’eain- 
ery  Co.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa ;  Keokuk  Ice  Cream  Co., 
Keokuk ;  Centi’ox  Dairy,  Centerville,  Iowa ;  South 
Side  Dairy  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  Greeley  Creamery  Co., 
Greeley,  Col. ;  Callahan  Dairy  and  Harry  E.  Gi*afe- 
man  Co.,  St.  Louis ;  Tullis  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Sedalia, 
Mo. ;  Omaha  Dairy  Prodxicts,  Omaha,  and  Gough 
Catering  Co.,  Colorado  Springs. 


Increased  Prices  the  Key  to  Parity 

TIMIDITY  of  farm  leaders  and  officials  in  the 
use  of  the  word  “price”  for  farm  products  may 
be  the  result  of  habit.  If  not,  just  what  is  the  rea¬ 
son  for  it?  In  the  early  days  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
farmers  were  about  the  only  industrial  class  that 
was  threatened  and  prosecuted  for  assembling  and 
attempting  to  determine  prices  collectively.  Other 


Standard  Container  Act 

The  Standard  Container  Act  of  1928  is  a  weights  and 
measures  law  and  is  effective  in  inside-the-State  as  well 
as  interstate  commerce.  It  supersedes  any  State  laws 
in  conflict  with  it.  Under  the  act,  it  becomes  unlawful 
on  November  1,  1929,  to  manufacture  for  sale  or  ship¬ 
ment,  to  offer  for  sale,  to  sell,  to  offer  for  shipment,  or 
to  ship  hampers,  round  stave  baskets,  or  splint  baskets 
for  fruits  or  vegetables,  either  filled  or  unfilled,  or  parts 
of  cush  hampers,  round  stave  baskets  or  splint  baskets 
that  do  not  comply  with  this  act.  Any  illegal  contain¬ 
ers  made,  sold,  offered  for  sale  or  shipped  are  liable  to 
seizing  and  condemnation.  Non-standard  hampers  and 
baskets,  among  which  are  the  10-quart,  14-quart  and 
% -bush el  sizes,  may  not  be  used  for  fruits  or  vegetables 
after  November  1.  Straight-side,  or  tub,  baskets  are 
classed  as  hampers  or  round  stave  baskets,  depending 
on  the  method  of  construction. 

The  foregoing  statement  has  been  issued  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  which  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  this  act,  in  view  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  an  eastern  State  that  the  14-quart  peach  bas¬ 
ket  can  be  xxsed  in  that  State  provided  the  weight  of  the 
contents  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  basket.  Bureau  of¬ 
ficials  declare  that  no  individual  State  has  the  right  to 
make  rulings  which  will  allow  the  xise  of  this  or  any 
other  basket  outlawed  by  the  Standard  Container  Act. 
The  act  is  not  based  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  but  upon  the  power  vested  in 
Congress  “to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures.”  Copies  of  the  act,  giving  a  list  of  legal  con¬ 
tainers,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  above  note 
will  answer  the  qxiestion  of  a  Pennsylvania  reader  who 
wondex-ed  what  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  grapes  had  to 
be.  State  laws  on  weights  of  standard  bushels  of  vari¬ 
ous  commodities  have  been  very  conflicting  and  confus¬ 
ing  ;  now  the  volume  the  package  contains  is  established 
as  the  bushel  by  Federal  Act,  regardless  of  the  weight 
that  may  be.  If  it  is  in  a  standard  container,  it  is  a 
standard  measure  of  quantity  in  itself.  E.  H.  S, 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Prayer 

Give  me  a  good  digestion.  Lord, 

And  also  something  to  digest. 

Give  me  a  healthy  body,  Lord. 

With  sense  to  keep  it  at  its  best. 

Give  me  a  healthy  mind,  good  Lord, 

To  keep  the  good  and  pure  in  sight, 
Which  seeing  sin  is  not  appalled 
But  finds  a  way  to  set  it  right. 

Give  me  a  mind  that  is  not  bored, 

That  does  not  whimper,  whine  or  sigh. 
Don’t  let  me  worry  overmuch 
About  the  fussy  thing  called  I. 

Give  me  a  sense  of  humor,  Lord. 

Give  me  the  grace  to  see  a  joke, 

To  get  some  happiness  from  life, 

And  pass  it  on  to  other  folk. 

— Auther  Unknown 

* 

The  following  is  a  standard  recipe  for 
sweet  potato  pie :  Boil  two  good-sized 
sweet  potatoes.  When  cooked  rub  through 
a  colander,  stir  in  one  pint  of  milk,  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  one  small 
cup  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Flavor 
with  lemon.  Line  a  pieplate  with  crust, 
fill  with  the  mixture  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  till  nicely  browned.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  and  make  a  meringue, 
put  this  on  top,  and  brown  in  the  oven. 
It  may  also  be  made  like  a  pumpkin  pie, 
without  the  meringue. 

* 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  ridding  a 
house  of  fleas  given  by  a  Florida  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  : 

I  can  tell  howr  to  get  rid  of  the  pests, 
from  under  the  house,  from  inside  the 
house  and  from  the  barn. 

Put  a  lamp  on  the  floor,  turned  down 
low,  and  around  it  put  three  pieces  of  fly¬ 
paper.  In  a  short  time  every  flea  will  be 
stuck  thereon,  for  they  will  hop  to  the 
light.  Get  them  from  under  the  house  in 
the  same  way,  wdth  lantern  under  porch 
or  house,  made  fast  so  as  not  to  be 
knocked  over.  Turn  the  light  down  low. 

* 

Recently  Health  Commissioner  Wynne 
of  this  city  gave  a  radio  talk  on  weight 
reducing,  which  should  be  beneficial  to 
the  women  who  are  willing  'to  try  every¬ 
thing  except  exercise  and  frugal  diet  to 
remove  superfluous  fat.  Dr.  Wynne  said 
that  bath  salts  and  powders  and  rubbing 
creams  are  entirely  useless.  He  gave  an 
emphatic  warning  against  advertised  anti¬ 
fat  medicines,  which  he  considered  dan¬ 
gerous,  since  they  reduce  health  as  well 
as  weight.  Many  of  them,  Dr.  Wynne 
said,  contain  glandular  extracts  which 
should  not  be  taken  except  on  a  phy¬ 
sician’s  prescription.  He  was  not  favor¬ 
ably  disposed  toward  the  diet  of  grapefruit 
and  vegetables,  which  many  people  are 
now  trying,  for  he  considered  it  contained 
less  nutrition  than  the  body  needs,  while 
the  amount  of  acid  fruit  might  be  harmful 
in  some  cases.  His  prescription  for  safe 
weight  reduction  was  to  cut  out  sodas  and 
“snacks”  between  meals,  to  cut  down 
sugars,  starches  and  fats,  but  not  to  lessen 
proteins,  to  eat  a  little  less  eticli  day,  and 
above  all  to  exercise  briskly.  It  is  quite 
true  that  many  people  are  examples  of  the 
old  saying  that  we  may  dig  our  graves 
with  our  teeth,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
also  that  many  young  women  have  been 
brought  to  death's  door  by  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  be  fashionably  slim. 


A  Brand  New  Rug 

Here  is  something  new  in  homemade 
rugs  And  they  are  pretty  enough  for  our 
granddaughters  to  copy,  even  as  we  are 
copying  those  our  grandmothers  made. 
The  needlework  on  them,  which  resem¬ 
bles  Scandinavian  embroidery,  is  what 
makes  them  different  and  prettier  than 
the  plain  rugs ;  the  embroidery  is  worked 
over  the  woven  rug.  The  one  referred  to 
is  made  of  fine  wool  rags  dyed  a  soft  tan 
color.  A  few  of  the  rags  were  dyed  two 
shades  of  rose  for  the  border.  The  rug  is 
woven  with  dark  brown  warp,  and  three 
inches  at  each  end  beyond  the  rose  stripe, 
are  dark  brown  rags  the  color  of  the  warp. 
The  warp  wras  left  eight  inches  long  and 
knotted  three  times,  making  a  fringe 
about  four  inches  deep. 

The  embroidery  in  the  center  is  done 
with  wool  worsted  yarn  in  a  pattern  of 
wild  roses  and  buds,  with  a  few  brownish 
green  leaves.  The  pattern  is  about  12 
inches  long  by  eight  inches  wide.  It  is 
worked  in  a  solid  stitch  up  and  down 
over  each  rag  strand,  and  looks  quite  as 
w-ell  oil  the  wrong  side  as  on  the  right 


if  care  is  taken  in  the  working.  Each 
petal  is  light  rose  color  near  the  outer 
edge,  and  deeper  toward  the  middle.  Three 
shades  of  rose  color  were  used.  The  round 
centers  of  the  flowers  are  worked  with 
lemon  color,  and  a  few  stitches  of  orange- 
colored  wool  are  in  the  very  center.  An 
irregular  pointed  line  enclosed  the  flowers 
this  being  dark  brown.  The  rug  is  about 
64  inches  long  by  30  inches  broad. 

Another  rug  made  a  very  acceptable 
present  for  a  bride.  It  was  made  of  gray 
outing  flannel  cut  in  y2  in.  strips.  It  had 
a  blue  border  near  the  ends,  was  w-oven 
with  white  warp,  and  had  a  knotted  fringe 
It  was  designed  for  a  bathroom,  and  was 
decorated  in  the  center  with  a  large  mono¬ 
gram.  (the  bride’s  initials)  worked  with 
blue  and  gray  and  white  rope  silk,  up  and 
down  over  the  strands  with  both  sides 
alike,  which  of  course  makes  them  more 
durable. 

All  rags  used  in  this  rag  work  must  be 
cut  evenly  and  sewn  smoothly. 

.  A  shopping  bag  made  after  this  style 
is  very  practical  and  pleasing.  This  may 
be  woven  of  dark  green  silk  jersey  rags, 
with  a  black  warp.  Silk  jersey  rags  can 
be  colored  any  darker  color*  than  the 
original,  if  color  combinations  are  care¬ 
fully  considered.  The  strip  for  the  bag 
should  be  woven  30  inches  wide  and  IS 
inches  deep.  First,  there  are  woven  two 
^ches  of  green,  then  four  strands  of  pink, 
then  13  inches  of  plain  green,  four  strands 
of  pink  and  two  inches  of  green.  The  two 
selvage  edges  are  brought  together  to 
form  the  top.  The  warp  on  the  ends  must 


be  securely  tied  to  keep  the  rags  from 
raveling,  then  strongly  sewn  to  form  the 
sides  of  the  bag.  Then  this  bag  was 
turned  right  side  out  and  lined  with  pink 
silk.  The  handles  are  made  of  three  strips 
of  jersey  cloth  or  old  silk  stockings,  col¬ 
ored  to  correspond  and  braided  together. 
A  letter  in  the  center  and  pink  line  across 
the  top  were  worked  with  rope  silk,  over 
the  rag  strands,  as  in  the  rugs. 

A  cushion  cover  is  made  of  black  silk 
rags,  cut  x/2  inch  wide  and  woven  with 
black  warp.  It  may  be  36  inches  wide 
and  18  inches  deep  and  when  folded 
makes  a  cover  IS  inches  square.  This  had 
light  yellow  stripes  made  with  four 
strands  of  yellow  silk  rags,  four-petaled 
flowers  worked  with  rope  silk  over  the 
rag  strands.  The  size,  color  and  patterns 
may  be  varied  to  suit  the  taste. 

All  of  "these  things  make  very  accept¬ 
able  Christmas  gifts,  especially  to  those 
who  have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to 
make  elaborate  articles.  One  of  these 
cushions  stuffed  with  balsam  and  other 
fir  leaves  is  doubly  valued  by  any  city 
dweller.  Men  usually  like  balsam  pillows, 
and  these  covers  may  have  the  emblem  of 
a  favorite  lodge  or  society  worked  upon 
them  in  silk  on  one  side,  with  the  man's 
initials  on  the  other. 

MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK: 


A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

Part  II 

That  afternoon  I  attended  a  ladies’  aid 
sewing  meeting  held  in  preparation  for 
the  sale  later.  On  the  way  I  stopped  at 
an  out-door  sale  held  by  one  of  the  other 
churches.  On  Thursday  I  had  invited 
guests  to  a  chicken  dinner.  An  uncle  and 
aunt — really  elderly  people,  but  I  never 
think  of  them  as  such.  Uncle  George 
doesn't  like  to  drive  up  our  hill,  so  I 
thought  a  good  time  to  have  them  come 
when  I  was  down  from  the  hill.  I  made 
a  complicated  jelly  dessert  this  day  so  as 
to  take  advantage  of  the  refrigerator. 
Yes,  we  had  a  good  dinner  and  a  pleasant 
time  together. 

Friday  morning  I  did  the  ironing,  enjoy¬ 
ing  much  the  electric  iron.  The  after¬ 
noon  I  had  set  aside  for  calling  on  friends 
— mostly  former  schoolmates,  but  it  hap¬ 
pened  most  of  them  were  gone.  Just  as 
well,  perhaps ;  some  of  them  might  have 
fainted  to  find  me  at  the  door  for  a  call. 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  had  to  announce 
my  “errand.”  I  came  home  earlier  than 
I  had  expected  and  finished  out  the  day 
by  cutting  out  three  aprons  for  the  sale, 
also  a  dress  for  each  of  the  girls.  We 
planned  to  go  to  the  movies  as  a  part  of 
the  week’s  doings,  but  there  was  no  one 
to  leave  the  children  with,  and  we  knew  it 
wouldn’t  be  for  their  physical  good  to 
take  them. 

On  Saturday  I  used  my  spare  time 
working  on  Lois’s  dress  and  finished  it. 
That  afternoon  I  had  callers,  and  my 
tongue  never  spent  a  busier  hour.  One  of 
them  was  the  woman  who  was  with  me 
last  Winter,  and  I  hadn’t  seen  her  since 
she  went  away.  A  friend  of  hers  came 
with  her,  and  I  was  especially  glad  to 
meet  her  for  I  have  read  her  articles  in 
this  very  paper,  and  I  had  also  heard  of 
her  beautiful  silhouettes.  Can  you  imag¬ 
ine  my  delight  when  I  learned  she  had 
brought  some  to  show  me.  I  hadn’t  rea¬ 
lized  how  much  of  beauty  there  can  be  in 
a  silhouette.  Yes.  indeed,  I  must  order 
one  (pictures  are  my  weakness  anyhow) 


but  it  was  hard  to  choose.  I  did  finally 
make  the  choice  of  a  nymph  at  a  pool  in 
black  with  a  background  in  water  colors. 
It  w’ill  be  one  of  my  choicest  possessions, 
and  having  seen  and  talked  with  the  wo¬ 
man  who  thought  and  worked  it  out  will 
give  it  a  wmrmth  and  nearness  that  will 
mean  much  to  me. 

On  Sunday  sister’s  family  came  down 
to  church  and  stayed  to  dinner  with  us, 
as  we  so  often  do  with  them.  And  this 
completed  the  big  week. 

A  few  days  ago  the  annual  class  re¬ 
union  was  held.  I  have  written  of  these 
before,  for  this  was  our  ninth  one.  Seven 
of  the  eight  girls  were  present,  and  the 
new  .  baby  who  has  arrived  since  last 
year's  reunion.  We  went  this  year  to  a 
Farmhouse  Inn  where  we  enjoyed  a  chick¬ 
en  dinner,  and  it  was  such  a  pleasure  to 
eat  a  dinner  prepared  by  other  hands  than 
our  own.  In  the  afternoon  we  rvere  on 
the  lawn  where  we  enjoyed  all  the  pri¬ 
vacy  our  own  homes  would  give.  Next 
year  we  plan  a  picnic  which  will  include 
the  husbands  and  children.  The  eight  of 
us  have  23  children.  Not  so  bad  an  aver¬ 
age. 

Sunday  we  packed  our  lunch  and  ice 
cream  freezer  and  went  after  Sunday 
school  to  the  home  of  friends,  where  we 
ate  on  a  vine-covered  porch.  When  I 
was  quite  young  I  used  to  go  here  visiting 
with  my  grandmother,  and  I  thought 
there  was  no  place  like  that  porch  to  eat. 
And  we  did  have  such  a  good  time.  Mrs. 
D.gave  me  Astrachans.  honey  and  ger¬ 
anium  slips,  and  I  must  needs  have  a 
taste  of  their  potato  and  meat,  cheese, 
homemade  bread  (which  they  know  I  like 
very  much)  and  apple  pie  made  by  her 
own  hands  (and  she  is  over  80).  Good 
pie,  too.  They  shared  our  ice  cream  and 
whatever  else  they  liked.  During  the 
afternoon.  I  went  up  to  the  cabin  of  an 
author  and  painter  who  has  built  just 
above  them  where  there  is  a  beautiful 
natural  panorama.  Such  an  interesting 
cabin  with  irs  flowers  around  among  the 
rocks  and  trees,  and  so  full  of  the  most 
interesting  things;  paintings  of  Norway 
and  the  Faroe  Islands  where  Miss  T. 
spent  some  time,  beautiful  pottery  and 
other  things  from  European  countries  she 
has  visited,  and  valued  antiques,  but 
nothing  more  interesting  than  the  dear 
little  lady  herself.  Perhaps  she  will  write 
some  day  and  tell  you  about  her  cabin.  I 
hope  so. 

Husband  woke  me  from  a  sound  sleep 
the  other  night  to  say  “Geedle  Um  has 
come  back.”  It  was  indeed  cause  for 
great  rejoicing,  for  he  had  been  gone  a 
week  and  we  had  feared  some  harm  had 
come  to  him.  He  is  such  a  perfect  fami¬ 
ly  cat  that  we  knew  we  couldn’t  replace 
him  easily.  We  can  see  no  reason  for  his 
leaving,  so  I  am  saying  perhaps  he  went 
in  search  of  better  folks  to  live  with,  but 
could  find  none !  Surely  he  would  go  a 
long  way  before  he  would  find  another 
home  with  the  convenience  of  a  cat  hole. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
woman  who  has  read  some  of  my  “Glean¬ 
ings.”  She  finds  that  I  live  not  so  far 
from  her.  so  we  hope  to  see  each  other. 
She,  too,  sends  contributions  occasion¬ 
ally.  There  are  four  of  us  who  could 
easily  meet  at  a  central  place.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  jolly?  Won’t  the  lady  from  Peth 
set  a  day  and  ask  us  there? 

Yesterday  I  was  in  a  sewing  mood.  In 
the  forenoon  I  cut  out  an  ensemble,  also 
gingham  dress  and  bloomers  for  Lois.  I 
had  wanted  an  ensemble  for  myself,  but 
it  is  too  late  now.  I  hope  they  will  be 
popular  next  year.  This  one  is  of  figured 
Indian  head.  I  worked  on  the  jacket  in 
the  afternoon  and  didn’t  find  it  the  work 
to  make  that  I  had  expected  to.  I  shall 
now  have  the  courage  to  make  one  for 
myself — if  they  hold  their  popularity. 
There  are  many  other  things  to  say.  but 
I  know  I  have  already  taken  up  more 
than  my  share  of  space  so  I'll  stop  and 
hope  to  come  again  ere  long.  s.  M.  B. 


A  Halloween  Party 

[Reprinted  from  “Rural  and  Small 
Community  Recreation.”  Courtesy  of 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America] 

Planning  the  Party.  —  Planning  and 
preparing  a  Halloween  party  with  a 
group  of  people  is  almost  as  much  fun  as 
the  party  itself.  If  your  club  decides  to 
have  a  party  this  year  you  will  have  a 
good  time  getting  together  at  least  two 
weeks  before,  planning  what  you  are  going 
to  do  and  dividing  your  responsibilities. 
If  10  people  are  going  to  work  on  the  party 
for  20  or  40  people,  the  following  division 
of  labor  makes  a  very  good  one.  Three  to 
plan,  gather  and  arrange  decorations ; 
three  to  prepare  and  serve  refreshments; 
two  to  attend  to  the  invitations  and  prizes 
or  favors  if  there  are  to  be  any,  while  two, 
after  the  program  has  been  decided  on  by 
the  whole  group,  plan  the  order  of  games 
and  stunts,  and  either  lead  the  games 
themselves  or  appoint  some  one  else  to  do 
it.  The  following  outline  may  contain 
helpful  suggestions  for  such  a  committee ; 

Invitations  such  as  this,  written  on 
black  cat.  witch,  bat,  or  cauldron  cut¬ 
outs,  will  bring  your  guests  ready  for 
fun  and  adventure. 

“If  vou’ll  come  to  haunt  our  house 

.  .  1 . Night. 

We’ll  have  some  spooky  fun — 

Weird  and  witching  w-onders  done 
. Night.” 

Decorations. — Since  ours  is  a  Ghostly 
Gambol,  we  shall  wish  to  have  weird  and 
startling  effects.  Flickering  candles,  wdth 
an  occasional  “buglight”  manipulated  by 
the  thoughtful  hostess,  Jack-o’-lanterns, 
made  of  real  pumpkins  or  of  crepe  paper, 
a  “blue  moon”  arranged  over  an  electric 
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lamp  or  fixture,  will  be  particularly  ef¬ 
fective.  Gray  crepe  paper  or  cheesecloth 
draped  over  the  chandeliers  and  furniture 
or  white  sheets  with  silhouettes  of  cats’ 
witches,  owls  or  bats  attached  to  them 
make  striking  draperies.  Red  berries’ 
cornstalks,  bowls  heaped  with  apples  and 
nuts,  pumpkins  and  Autumn  leaves  add  a 
festive  touch  to  the  setting. 

The  Program. — As  the  guests  arrive 
they  will  be  greeted  at  the  door  by  a 
ghost  who  offers  them  a  cold,  clammy 
hand.  This  is  made  by  stuffing  a  kid 
glove  with  wet  bran.  One  ghost  is  sta 
tioned  at  the  end  of  the  hall  with  "an 
automobile  tire  chain  which  will  make  a 
“satisfactory”  noise  if  dropped  into  a 
dishpan  from  time  to  time.  Another  in 
the  next  room  can  make  weird  noises  b\ 
shaking  a  tin  pan  with  pebbles  in  it 
Two  pieces  of  sandpaper  rubbed  together 
give  the  effect  of  invisible  footsteps.  To 
top  this,  a  ghost  should  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  holding  a  mirror  and  a 
pocket  flashlight  which  she  turns  on  the 
mirror  as  guests  approach,  so  that  thev 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  themselves  with 
a  ghostly  reflection  as  they  pass. 

A  Message  from  Cat  Heaven. — Turn 
out  all.  the  lights,  except  candles  and 
Jaclv>o  -lanterns,  placed  in  corners  of 
room.  A  bowl  of  nuts  is  passsed  (English 
walnuts)  and  each  guest  takes  a  nut  and 
cracks  it  while  the  hostess  repeats  in  a 
solemn  tone:  “Hold  above  the  candle 
what  you  find  within,  careful  not  to 
scorch  it — that  would  be  a  sin.”  Inside 
the  walnut  is  a  tightly  rolled  bit  of  paper 
on  which  a  weird  message  is  written  in 
lemon  juice  and  which  appears  completely 
blank  until  it  is  heated.  The  candles  will 
furnish  the  heat  to  make  the  writing 
visible.  .  Some  of  the  messages : 

“You’ll  be  married  within  a  year ;” 
A  dark  lady  is  on  your  trail.  Beware !” 
“A  long  journey  to  a  foreign  land  is  near 
at  hand ;”  “A  man  with  curlv  hair  seeks 
you.” 

A  clever  hostess,  knowing  her  guests 
well,  may  make  these  messages  quite 
apropos. 

_  Skull  Ball. — Guests  sit  or  stand  in  a 
circle  or  several  circles  if  crowd  is  large. 
One  of  the  players  is  the  “witch”  and 
stands  in  the  center.  Some  one  in  each 
circle  is  given  a  ball  which  has  been 
painted  to  look  like  a  skull.  At  the  start¬ 
ing  signal  the  skull  is  thrown  across  the 
ring  to  another  player.  If  the  one  in  the 
center  catches  the  skull  while  it  is  in 
the  air  the  one  who  threw  it  becomes  the 
“witch”  and  takes  the  place  in  the  center. 
If  the  “witch”  can  touch  the  skull  while 
it  is  still  in  some  player’s  hand,  that 
player  becomes  the  “witch.” 

Apple  Ten  Pins. — Lay  several  planks 
side  by  side  and  cover  them  with  a  sheet 
stretched  taut  to  make  a  good  rolling  sur¬ 
face,  The  surface  should  be  about  4x8 
ft.,  at  the  height  of  an  ordinary  table 
above  the  floor,  and  sloped  slightly  up¬ 
ward  at  the  farther  end.  A  row'  of  apples 
is  placed  like  ten  pins  at  the  farther  edge, 
and  beneath  this  a  basket  to  catch  them 
as  they  fall.  A  baseball  is  rolled  from  the 
opposite  end  of  the  table,  each  guest 
taking  turn  in  seeing  how  many  apples 
he  can  knock  into  the  basket  in  three 
trials. 

Candle  Race. — Divide  guests  into  sev¬ 
eral  equal  groups  placed  in  line  formation. 
Appoint  a  leader  for  each  one  and  give 
him  a  lighted  candle.  At  a  given  signal 
he  must  carry  the  candle  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  touch  it  to  the  flame  of  the 
lighted  candle  placed  there,  and  bring  it 
back  to  the  second  one  in  his  line.  The 
second  one  carries  it  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  returns  hands  it  to  the  third, 
who  repeats,  the  procedure,  and  so  on. 
If  at  any  time  the  flame  goes  out,  the 
candle  must  be  returned  and  relighted. 
The  group  finishing  first  W'ins. 

Apple  Relay.— Divide  guests  into  groups 
of  four.  Number  each  group  1,  2.  3.  4. 
At  a  given  signal  number  1  pares  the 
apples,  number  2  cuts  it  into  four  slices, 
number  3  cuts  out  the  core,  number  4  eats 
it  and  whistles  “Yankee  Doodle”  to  show 
that  he  has  finished. 

The  stunts  described  are  merely  sug¬ 
gestive  of  appropriate  activities.  On  the 
program  may  be  included  such  well-knowm 
stunts  as  ducking  for  apples,  fortune 
telling,  etc. 

Refreshments.  —  A  lunch  for  iwo, 
packed  in  little  boxes  wrapped  in  orange 
and  black  paper.  Give  boxes  to  the  boys 
and  witch  hats  to  the  girls.  The  boxes 
and  hats  are  numbered.  The  girl  whose 
hat  bears  the  same  number  as  the  boy’s 
box  shares  his  lunch.  All  sit  around  a 
huge  wffiite  tablecloth  spread  down  on  the 
floor  picnic  fashion. 


Chocolate  Doughnuts 

Two  eggs,  one  tablespoon  melted  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  %  cup  sugar, 
y2  teaspoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  melted 
chocolate,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  three  cups 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  pov'der.  Sift 
together  the  flour,  baking  pow7der  and 
salt.  Beat  the  eggs  and  add  to  them  the 
sugar,  chocolate,  butter  and  milk,  then 
add  the  vanilla.  Fry  in  deep  fat,  cool 
and  then  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar. 

MRS.  M.  L. 


English  Gingerette 

Essence  of  lemon,  one  ounce ;  essence 
of  cayenne,  twro  ounces ;  essence  of  gin¬ 
ger,  twro  ounces ;  burnt  sugar  two  ounces ; 
citric  acid,  two  ounces.  Dissolve  three 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar  in  three  pints 
of  boiling  water,  and  when  cold  add  the 
other  ingredients,  shake  well  and  bottle. 
Use  about  1  y2  tablespoons  in  a  glass  of 
water-,  hot  or  cold. 
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Fort  Kent  Baked  Beans  and 
Boston  Brown  Bread 

Having  been  raised  as  the  daughter  of 
a  thrifty  Boston  housewife,  I  was  brought 
up  with  the  idea  that  none  but  Bos¬ 
tonians  knew’  how  to  bake  beans.  Mother’s 
method  was  delicious,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  so,  following  her  lead,  I  like¬ 
wise  took  great  pride  in  using  her  recipe. 

Years  passed  by.  and  I  had  raised  a 
fairly  sizable  family  when  illness  over¬ 
took  me  at  a  time  when  my  daughters 
were  not  at  home  to  do  the  cooking.  A 
new  neighbor  had  recently  moved  into  the 
house  across  the  street,  coming  from  his 
native  town,  Fort  Kent,  Me.  His  wife 
had  heard  of  my  illness  and  generously 
sent  over  to  my  family  a  pot  full  of  steam¬ 
ing  baked  beans.  You  should  have  heard 
the  enthusiastic  remarks  of  my  husband 
— and  hungry  sons  ! 

“By  cracky,  but  these  are  the  finest 
beans  I  ever  ate !”  I  heard  my  husband 
say,  to  which  the  boys  replied, 

“I’ll  say  they  are,  dad !  I  want  some 
more.” 

Quite  naturally  I  was  curious  to  know- 
just  why  those  particular  beans  had 
caused  such  emphatic  expressions  of  en¬ 
joyment  when  those  I  had  baked  had,  ap¬ 
parently,  been  enjoyed,  but  never  had 
evoked  so  much  enthusiasm. 

When  I  tasted  of  them,  I  understood. 
“Wonderful !”  was  all  I  could  say,  but 
I  knew  that  my  little  Acadian-French 
neighbor  had  a  way  for  baking  beans  far 
superior  to  my  own,  so  I  lost  no  time  in 
learning  her  recipe.  With  her  permis¬ 
sion,  I  am  giving  it  here,  and  she  says 
that  success  will  come  if  instructions  are 
accurately  followed. 

Put  four  cups  of  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  washed  small  white  baking  beans  to 
soak  in  four  quarts  of  cold  water.  Allow 
to  stand  over  night.  Next  morning,  score 
the  rind  of  one-half  pound  of  native  salt 
pork,  wash  carefully  and  put  over  fire  in 
three  pints  of  cold  water.  Bring  to  a 
boil  and  simmer  slowly  until  needed. 

After  the  pork  is  put  on  to  cook  drain 
the  water  off  the  beans.  Place  them  in  a 
kettle  and  cover  with  boiling  water,  add¬ 
ing  a  rounded  tablespoon  of  salt.  Bring 
rapidly  to  a  boil.  Watch  closely,  and 
just  as  soon  as  the  water  boils  vigorously, 
remove  the  kettle  at  once  from  the  stove 
and  drain  the  beans.  Place  half  of  them 
in  a  bean  pot  and  drop  in  the  piece  of 
pork  (reserving  the  water  in  which  it 
wms  cooked).  Add  also  one  tablespoon 
of  sweet  pork  drippings,  one  large  onion, 
sliced,  four  tablespoons  of  molasses  and 
one  dessertspoon  of  ground  mustard,  then 
pour  over  all,  the  remaining  beans.  Now 
add  the  water  in  which  the  pork  was 
cooked.  If  it  does  not  cover  the  beans 
add  sufficient  boiling  water  to  cover  them. 
Put  on  the  lid  and  bake  for  seven  hours 
in  an  oven  of  300  degrees.  Add  boiling 
Avater  from  time  to  time  to  keep  them 
slightly  covered.  At  the  end  of  seven 
hours  remove  the  lid  and  bake  for  an¬ 
other  hour,  allowing  the  surface  of  the 
beans  to  brown  over.  They  are  then 
ready  to  serve. 

Since  adopting  her  method,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  I  am  once  more  proud  of  my 
baked  beans. 

Thus  far,  however,  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
recipe  which,  judging  from  my  own  pal¬ 
ate,  is  superior  to  the  old-fashioned  Bos¬ 
ton  method  of  making  Boston  brown 
bread.  . 

Have  ready  a  “steam  pudding”  kettle  and 
oil  the  inner  container  sufficiently  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  brown  bread  from  sticking.  Silt 
together  3V>  cups  of  fine,  yellow  eornmeal 
and  2i/o  cups  of  rye  flour.  Stir  into  this 
two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  molasses.  Into  one 
cup  of  sour  milk,  from  which  the  cream 
has  not  been  skimmed,  beat  one  heaping 
teaspoon  of  baking  soda  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Pour  this  gradually  into  the  pre¬ 
vious  mixture,  while  beating  steadily, 
then  stir  in  enough  more  sour  milk  to 
make  of  the  consistency  of  layer  cake 
batter.  If  fruit  is  desired,  one  cup  of 
seedless  raisins  may  be  washed,  dredged 
with  flour  and  added  last. 

Pour  the  mixture  into  the  pudding 
container  and  Avhen  the  water  in  the  outer 
kettle  boils  vigorously  put  over  the  brown 
bread  in  the  inner  kettle  and  steam  for 
lour  hours.  During  that  time  the  water 
must  be  kept  boiling  constantly  and  re- 
plenished  from  time  to  time  with  boiling 
water.  Never  remove  the  cover  from  the 
pudding  container  until  the  full  four 
hours  are  up.  It  is  then  ready  to  be 
tested  with  a  clean  splint.  Like  cake,  if 
it  may  be  withdrawn  Avithout  adhering 
particles,  it  is  done.  It  certainly  is  de¬ 
licious  if  served  hot  with  butter  and 
steaming  Fort  Kent  baked  beans. 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


A  Farmer’s  Vacation 

M'any  farmers  think  it  impossible  for 
them  to  take  a  vacation  because  of  the 
expense  involved.  We  have  solved  the 
problem  for  ourselves  and  will  pass  on  the 
idea  in  the  hope  that  it  Avill  help  someone 
else.  Early  in  the  year  Ave  begin  planning, 
and  working  to  make  our  plans  come  true. 
As  we  tell  our  neighbors  of  our  plans 
several  families  signify  their  willingness 
to  join  with  us,  and  ere  we  realize  it  we 
have  enough  to  fill  a  cottage  to  over¬ 
flowing. 

The  next  step  is  to  find,  a  camp  of 
large  size  at  a  reasonable  price,  which  is 
far  enough  from  home  to  be  a  complete 
change.  This  is  easier  than  one  might 
think  as  in  the  more  secluded  places, 
camps  are  much  more  reasonable  than  at 
the  usual  Summer  resort.  For  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  Ave  have  rented  a  camp 


accommodating  from  10  to  14,  for  $20  a 
week,  and  this  includes  two  boats,  and 
electric  lights,  ample  Avood  supply,  and  it 
is  located  on  a  fine  beach. 

After  the  camp  site  has  been  secured, 
and  the  date  set  for  the  trip,  we  begin 
planning  the  eatables,  equipment  and  so 
on.  We  all  meet  a  Aveek  before  the  trip 
to  make  definite  plans,  each  family  agree¬ 
ing  to  take  its  share  of  baked  stuffs, 
vegetables  and  eggs,  as  Avell  as  personal 
equipment. 

On  the  morning  set  Ave  rise  early,  as 
we  are  anxious  to  get  to  the  camp,  which 
in  our  case  is  160  miles  aAvay.  However, 
after  starting  we  drive  leisurely,  so  as  to 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


859  —  Practical  and 
Dainty.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  3Vs  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  Avith 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


664 — Complete  Out¬ 
fit.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  3  yds.  of 
36-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


368  - —  Attractive 

Lines.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40,  42  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  Avith  Vi  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


11153 — Design  for  favorite  round  pillow 
for  boudoir  or  living-room.  Attractive 
worked  on  silk  velvet,  flat  silk  crepe,  taf¬ 
feta,  rayon  fabrics  or  satin.  (Blue.)  Ten 
cents. 

New  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine, 
10  cents. 


see  the  country,  and  we  make  numerous 
stops  to  rest  so  not  to  become  too  tired 
before  Ave  reach  camp,  for  once  we  are 
there,  we  are  off  at  fishing,  bathing,  sight¬ 
seeing  and  the  like. 

The  camp  duties  are  made  very  light,  as 
the  women  take  turns  with  cooking,  and 
the  men  at  cleaning  fish,  and  preparing 
tackle.  A  strict  account  is  kept  of  expense 
for  milk,  groceries  and  ice,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Aveek  Ave  divide  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  by  the  number  of  individuals.  In 
our  case  it  has  never  cost  us  more  than 
$3.50  or  $4  and  it  costs  that  to  live  at 
home. 

Begin  now  to  plan  for  next  Summer ; 
it  is  not  too  early  to  think  about  it,  and 
the  anticipation  is  fine.  No  matter  how 
good  a  time  you  have,  the  change  makes 
home  look  better  to  you  than  it  has  in 
some  time.  mbs.  b.  a.  e. 


Something  Different  for 
Halloween 

No  matter  whether  we  are  seven, 
seventeen  or  seventy,  the  something  dif¬ 
ferent  in  foods  appeals.  Here  is  an  idea 
to  change  a  common  pumpkin  pic  into 
something  that  will  be  remembered. 

Make  little  individual  pies,  or  decorate 
each  cutting  as  folloAvs :  Either  use  stiff 
Avliite  frosting  or  Avhipped  cream,  and  just 
before  serving  place  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  Avill  resemble  a  face.  Tavo  round  spots 
for  eyes,  curves  for  eyebroAvs,  tAvo  little 
dots  for  nose,  and  be  sure  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  turn  up,  so  your  face  Avill  be 
a  smiling  one. 

This  takes  little  time,  and  will  really 
make  your  pie  taste  better. 

BEBTIIA  S.  VASKU 


Some  Requested  Pickles 

Chow  Chow. — Three  quarts  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  tAvo  quarts  of  green  tomatoes,  three 
quarts  of  cauliflower,  two  quarts  of 
onions,  one  dozen  small  green  peppers  and 
half  a  dozen  red  peppers.  Cut  them  up 
and  let  all  stand  in  a  Aveak  brine  over 
night,  and  in  the  morning  drain  in  a 
colander.  Then  scald  them  in  vinegar 
and  drain  again  and  put  in  a  stone  jar. 
Make  a  paste  with  one  cup  of  flour,  1 
lb.  of  mustard,  1%  lbs.  of  sugar  and  a 
gallon  of  vinegar.  Put  in  a  kettle  and 
boil,  stirring  often.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  add  an  ounce  of  turmeric,  one  ounce 
of  Avhite  mustard  seed  and  one  ounce  of 
black  mustard  seed.  Pour  over  the  vege¬ 
tables  at  once  and  cover. 

Piccalilli  (small  rule). — Twelve  large 
tomatoes,  two  seeded  sweet  peppers,  two 
onions,  one  pint  cider  vinegar,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  cinnamon  and  mustard,  one-half 
teaspoon  each  of  pepper  and  cloves.  Boil 
sloAvly  one  hour  and  seal  hot.  If  the  toma¬ 
toes  and  onions  are  extra  large,  add  a 
little  more  salt. 

Spanish  Pickle. — Wipe  eight  quarts  of 
green  tomatoes  and  slice  thinly.  Peel  four 
good-sized  Avhite  onions  and  slice  also, 
then  sprinkle  alternate  layers  of  tomatoes 
and  onions  Avith  salt,  using  one  cupful. 
Cover  and  let  them  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  drain  thoroughly,  put  into 
the  scalding  kettle  and  add  one-half  ounce 
each  of  Avhole  cloves,  allspice  berries  and 
peppercorns,  one-half  cup  of  broAvn  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  1  lb.  of  sugar  and  four  finely 
chopped  green  peppers.  Pour  over  vinegar 
enough  to  cover  and  heat  gradually  to 
the  boiling  point  and  let  simmer  1% 
hours.  Store  in  a  stone  jar  and  cover 
closely. 


Sliced  Ripe  Cucumber 
Pickle 


<3he  Colder  IheWe ather  the  more 

Appreciate 

(nGURFil)  COLDPRVF 


KNIT  SLIPS 


The  coldest  weather  can’t 
make  you  shiver  if  you’re 
wearing  an  Indera  Figurflt 
(Coldpruf)  Knit  Slip. 

For  Indera  is  knitted  by  a 
special  process  that  keeps  cold, 
damp  penetrating  winds  out 
and  bodily  warmth  in. 

Indera  is  knitted  for  smart¬ 
ness  as  well  as  for  warmth. 

You  can  wear  Indera  under 
your  daintiest  frock  for  it  fits 
your  figure  perfectly.  It  won’t 
ride  up  around  the  hips  or 
bunch  between  the  knees. 

Indera  launders  easily  — 
without  ironing. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  or  de¬ 
partment  store  for  Indera. 

Indera  is  made  in  many  at¬ 
tractive  color  combinations  and 
various  weights  —  moderately 
priced.  For  women,  misses 
and  children. 

Write  us  for  style  folder 
No.  15  in  colors — it’s  Free. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


“A  Kalamazfla 

Direct  to  You 


Lower  terms—  year  io  p«iy. 

Choice  of  5  colorn  in  New 
Porcelain  Enamel  Rftngen. 
New  Circulating:  Hesitern  — 
$34.76  up.  200  Btylea  and 
flizee.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 
24 -hour  shipments.  80 -day 
free  trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  29 
years  in  business.  760,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stovo  Co. 
16lRochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Heaters 

*34i*up 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 


FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYEIL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

New  Illustrated  Instruction  Booklet  for  lie-seating 
Chairs  with  RUSH,  CANE,  Fibre  Rush,  Splints  and  Reed, 
10  cents.  Complete  Price  List  free.  New  Reedcraft,  In¬ 
struction  Booklet,  10  cents.  State  whieli  booklet  desired. 

H.  H.  Perkins,  2S8  Shelton  Ave.,  Now  Haven,  Conn. 


Six  ripe  yellow  cucumbers,  %  cup  salt, 
iy2  cups  onion,  %  cup  hot  red  peppers, 
14  cut  mustard  seed,  six  tablespoons  horse¬ 
radish,  two  cups  sugar,  iy2  cups  vine¬ 
gar. 

Wash  cucumbers  and  slice  very  thin. 
There  should  be  two  quarts.  Add  salt, 
cover  with  Avater  and  let  stand  over  night. 
Wash  in  several  waters  and  drain  thor¬ 
oughly.  Put  onion  and  red  peppers 
through  food  chopper,  grate  horseradish 
and  add  to  cucumbers  Avith  remaining  in¬ 
gredients.  Add  more  vinegar  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  the  mixture.  Boil  20  min¬ 
utes  and  seal  in  jars.  mbs.  c.  h.  s. 


Callouses 

New  medicated  tape  stops  the 
pain  instantly,  then  absorbs 
hard  surface  of  callouses,  hard 
or  soft  corns.  Thin,  comfortable, 
antiseptic.  Handy  spool,  $1, 
postpaid.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Comfltape  Laboratory 
It,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


YARNS 


Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  Free  samples.  Order 
sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid 

CONCORD  WORSTEO  MILLS.  Dept.  10.  West  Coecord,  N.  H. 

XT  &  n  VI  COLORED  WOOL  lor  RUGS,  SI. IS  lb. 

I  AKN  Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  FRF, E. 

4  n,u'  H.  Bartlett  Mfr.  Box  7,  Harmony,  Main* 


Many  people,  two  hours  after  eat¬ 
ing,  suffer  indigestion  as  they  call  it. 
It  is  usually  excess  acid.  Correct  it 
with  an  alkali.  The  best  Avay,  the 
quick,  harmless  and  efficient  Avay,  is 
Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia.  It  has  re¬ 
mained  for  50  years  the  standard 
with  physicians.  One  spoonful  in  water 
neutralizes  many  times  its  volume  in 
stomach  acids,  and  at  once.  The  symp¬ 
toms  disappear  in  five  minutes. 

You  Avill  never  use  crude  methods 
when  you  knoAV  this  better  method. 
And  you  will  never  suffer  from  excess 
acid  when  you  prove  out  this  easy 
relief.  Please  do  that — for  your  oAvn 
sake — now. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  Phillips 
Milk  of  Magnesia  prescribed  by  phy¬ 


sicians  for  50  years  in  correcting  ex¬ 
cess  acids.  25c  and  50c  a  bottle — any 
drugstore. 

“Milk  of  Magnesia”  has  been  the 
U.  S.  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  The 
Charles  II.  Phillips  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  predecessor  Charles  II. 
Phillips  since  1875. 

|  GLEAMY  WHITE  TEETH  \ 
(  and  a  Sweet  Breath 

Try  Phillips  Dental  Magnesia 
Toothpaste  just  once  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  how  nice  and  white  your  teeth 
become.  Write  for  a  free  ten-day 
tube.  Address  The  Phillips  Co.,  117 
Hudson  St.,  Ncav  York,  N.  Y. 
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do  2  out  of  3  Cows 

fail  to  show  a  Profit 


THE  modern 
dairy  pace — 
its  excessive  de¬ 
mands  upon  the 
vitality  of  milk 
cows — is  too  much 
to  expect  Nature  to  cope  with 
unless  outside  support  is  given. 

Now  comes  winter  with  its  added 
burden.  The  barn-feeding  period 
means  fresh  air  and  exercise  re¬ 
duced.  Heavy,  dry  feeds  take  the 
place  of  succulent,  green  pasturage. 
Cows  are  expected  to  convert  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  diet  into  milk.  Many 
fail— get  “off  feed,”  break  down. 


Well-regulated  dairies  are  now 
using  Kow-Kare  as  a  money-earning 
feature  of  the  winter  rationing — to 
prevent  troubles  and  to  bring  up  the 
milk-line  in  the  pails.  Kow-Kare  costs 
little — only  a  few  cents  per  month 
per  cow.  On  any  careful  test  it  will 
prove  its  worth  as  an  investment  in 
cow  health  and  productive  capac¬ 
ity. 

For  Freshening  Cows 


Stop  the  waste !  Turn  losses  into 
profits  through  regular  condition¬ 
ing.  Attain  greater  milk  -  giving 
efficiency  by  regulating  the  assimi¬ 
lation  and  digestion.  More  milk 
from  the  same  feed  is  the  natural 
result. 


When  danger  lurks  for  off-condition 
animals,  Kow-Kare  acts  like  an  in¬ 
surance  policy.  Thousands  of  cow 
owners  will  not  let  a  cow  freshen 
without  conditioning  with  Kow- 
Kare,  before  and  after. 


KOW-KARE 

Concentrated  Cow  Conditioner 


Home-Mix  Your  Own  COMPLETE  MINERAL 

With  Kow-Kare  you  can  easily  mix  your  own  complete  mineral  at 
a  surprisingly  low  cost — a  mixture  of  recognized  conditioning 
value.  Simply  mix  30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs.  fine-ground  limestone,  30 
lbs.  steamed  bone  meal  and  four  cans  {large}  Kow-Kare.  For  well 
under  $6  per  hundred  you  will  have  an  unbeatable  mineral.  Use 
80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


Kow-Kare  is  designed  for  just 
this  purpose.  It  is  a  scientific  com¬ 
pound  of  Iron,  the  great 
builder  and  blood  purifier  in 
a  balanced  blending  of  po¬ 
tent  medicinal  herbs  and 
roots.  These  elements  reg¬ 
ulate  and  tone  up  the  pro¬ 
ductive  organs;  give  sup¬ 
port  when  the  load  is 
heaviest. 


Nearly  all  feed  dealers,  hardware, 
drug  and  general  stores  have  Kow- 
Kare,  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  If  dealer 
is  not  supplied  we  will  mail 
direct,  postpaid. 


Send  for  FREE  book  on 
profitable  handling  of  dairy 
cows.  Illustrated;  full  of 
helpful  hints. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


MAKE  MONEY 

Palling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with"Hercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 1 0%  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Quickfor  Agent’s  Offer 

profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Mso  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 


30  29th  SL 


Centerville,  Iowa 


BUY  BOOKS  this  NEW  WAY 

You  can  |own  'the  books  of  permanent 
worth,  on  all  subjects  at  surprisingly  low 
cost;  by  using  our  new  catalog,  "Books 
far  Everybody"  as  your  guide  to  selec¬ 
tion.  Many  bargain’s— fascinating  books 
of  information,  instruction,  culture, 
travel,  mvstery — and  modern  fiction  at 
- ?UL  S.WINGS.  pR££ 

Rates 


WONDEKFUI 
Write  today  for  your  copy 
Magazine  Subscriptions  at  Unusual 


N.Y.Fublishino  Co.,  Dept.  25-M,  25  Dominick  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sore 

Shoulders 
Collar  Bolls 
Barb  Wire 
Cuts,  Caked 
Udders,  Sore 
Teats,  and 

Sores  or  Wounds 
of  all  kinds  on 
man  or  beast. 


Wonder 
Salve 

Nearly  a  million 
homes  have  learned 
that  Corona  Wool 
Compound,  because 
of  its  soothing  and 

healing  qualities,  is  one _  _ 

of  the  best  preparations  ever  placed  on  the  market. 

1 1  is  di  fferent  f  rom  ordinary  sal  ves .  It  is  made  from 
oil  extracted  from  Bheep’s  wool  and  while  it  is  very 
i  penetrating  and  reaches  right  down  to  the  seat  of 
trouble,  it  quickly  heals  but  will  not 
smart  the  most  sensitive  wound. 

GET  IT  AT  YOUR  DRUGGIST 
Keep  a  can  of  this  wonder  remedy 
on  hand  for  any  emergency.  Your 
druggist  can  supply  you.  Two  sizes 
65cand$l.25.  If  you  haveneverused 
Corona,  we  will  gladly  send  you 
Free  sample  on  request. 

•  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

60l2Corona  Bldg.  KENTON.  OHIO 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  wliat  is  said 
under  this  head,  but  we  believe  a  farm  paper 
should  give  farmers  an  opportunity  to  tell  each 
other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed 
in  polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is 
edited  hut  the  substance  not  changed.  Discuss 
one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Immigration  and  the  Farm 

Nearly  every  paper  and  magazine  has 
had  some  item  or  article  on  immigration, 
in  the  last  few  years,  gradually  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  latest  quota 
or  restriction  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every 
article  I  have  seen  and  every  person  I 
have  met  mentions  the  preferred  agricul¬ 
tural  class.  With  all  our  State  uni¬ 
versities,  agricultural  schools  and  high 
schools,  not  to  mention  sons  of  farmers, 
numbering  millions,  can  there  be  any 
reasonable  excuse  for  imnorting  more 
people  skilled  in  agriculture? 

I  read  just  a  short  time  ago  that  three 
million  people  had  left  the  farms  in  the 
last  year.  If  this  is  true,  why  should  the 
abandoned  farms  be  brought  into  pro¬ 
duction  to  compete  with  farmers  trying  to 
make  a  living?  Even ,  if  the  figures  are 
too  large,  we  all  know  that  many  farms 
are  idle  because  of  the  overproduction 
that  makes  it  unprofitable  to  work  them. 
I  know  a  few  foreigners  who  were  ad¬ 
mitted  because  they  were  skilled  in  agri¬ 
culture.  With  thousands  waiting  to  come 
over,  why  should  the  immigration  officers 
on  the  other  side  send  peasant  class  over 
to  lower  the  standard  of  farm  life  and 
increase  ithe  overproduction?  I  would 
like  to  see  a  discussion  of  this  matter. 

New  York  H.  p.  k. 

After  the  Exploiters 

The  politicians  and  others  interested 
in  public  questions,  are  busily  engaged  in 
“relieving  the  farmer.”  They  remind  me 
of  the  statement  of  Tolstoy They 
will  do  anything  for  the  people  but  get 
off  their  backs.”  Since  history  began  we 
know  that  plain  folks  have  needed  relief 
from  grievous  conditions,  conditions  that 
were  imposed  in  one  way  only,  by  the 
seizure  or  granting  of  special  privileges 
•to  the  few  whereby  the  many  were  ex¬ 
ploited.  That  is  the  condition  today  with 
special  reference  to  the  farm  folks.  They, 
above  all  others  need  at  this  time  relief 
from  exploitation,  and  at  the  National 
and  State  capitols  we  see  the  “relief” 
taking  the  form  of  further  grants  of 
privileges.  What  the  farmer  needs  above 
all  other  things  is,  first,  knowledge  of 
what  is  the  matter;  second  organization 
politically  to  remedy  what  is  a  politico- 
economic  trouble,  by  political  action.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  a  solution. 

New  York  w.  w.  m. 

An  Academic  Ideal 

Much  is  said  about  putting  agriculture 
on  a  parity  with  other  business.  How  can 
this  he  done  so  long  as  special  privillege 
exists?  To  be  on  an  economic  parity  we 
must  have  equal  economic  rights.  This 
seems  self-evident.  We  cannot  give  privi¬ 
leges  to  all.  They  cannot  be  equal  and 
equally  distributed.  Some  are  bound  to 
have  advantages.  The  only  remedies  in  the 
destruction  of  all  privilege.  All  alike  must 
be  confined  to  their  rights.  All  privilege 
must  go ;  all  monopolies  resumed  by  the 
people ;  none  permitted  in  private  hands. 

All  government  business,  all  public 
functions,  must  be  adminstered  directly 
by  the  government,  looking  solely  to  the 
people’s  interest  and  good.  Public  service 
and  private  profit  are  incompatible. 

All  government  power  and  authority 
must  be  taken  out  of  private  hands.  No 
prostitution  of  the  taxing  power  to  lay 
protective  tariffs  that  yield  no  revenue, 
best  designed  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a 
favored  class. 

No  farming-out  of  the  power  to  “coin 
money”  to  banks  that  they  may  control 
the  issue  of  the  people’s  currency  and 
collect  tribute  on  all  issued,  besides  re¬ 
gulating  the  volume  of  money  to  their 
own  ends. 

No  granting  of  the  power  of  “eminent 
domain”  to  public  realty  corporations 
with  added  monopoly  privileges  and  then 
turning  over  to  them  the  adminstration  of 
public  functions  involving  public  neees- 
sites,  public  business,  government  busi¬ 
ness,  that  through  a  monopoly  of  their 
possession  and  administration  they  may 
exploit  and  plunder  the  people.  A  most 
illogical,  preposterous,  perfidious  and  de¬ 
testable  situation. 

No  more  land  monopoly,  but  a  freeing 
of  the  earth  and  all  its  resources  by  giving 
possession  to  all  on  equal  terms  by  re¬ 
quiring  each  holder  to  pay  the  real  owner 
(the  people)  the  full  annual  value  of  his 
holdings  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

“Equal  rights  to  all,  special  privileges 
to  none”  that  and  that  only  and  nothing 
less  will  give  relief  not  only  to  farmers 
but  to  all  toilers. 

A  large  order?  Yes!  but  an  equally 
large  need.  Special  privilege  has  des¬ 
troyed  all  former  governments  and  wreck¬ 
ed  all  former  civilization,  and  if  allowed 
to  continue  will  just  as  surely  wreck  and 
destroy  ours.  K.  w.  stiffet 

Pennsylvania 


Ayr  shires  Walk  1,200  Miles 

Completing  their  1,200-mile  walk  from 
Brandon.  Vt.,  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  10 
days  less  than  scheduled  time,  Alice  and 
Tomboy,  the  traveling  Ayrshire  cows,  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  outskirts  of  St.  Louis  in 
ample  time  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  as 
one  of  the  special  features  of  the  National 
Dairy  Exposition,  opening  Oct.  12.  Al¬ 
though  a  minimum  of  10  miles  a  day  had 
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been  prescribed,  the  cows  traveled  20 
miles  or  more  a  day,  with  a  maximum 
distance  of  25  miles.  The  entire  frip  was 
made  in  93  walking  days.  Both  cows 
were  weighed  in  St.  Louis,  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  change  in  body  weight  or  general  con¬ 
dition. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  a 
number  of  the  cattle  breeders  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  Alice  and  Tomboy  will  be 
shipped  in  a  special  car  to  the  Pacific  In¬ 
ternational  Live  Stock  Exposition  in 
Portland.  Ore.,  where  they  will  be  placed 
on  exhibition.  The  return  trip  from  Port¬ 
land  will  include  a  week’s  stop  at  the 
American  Royal  Show  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  after  which  both  cows  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  their  homes  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  State. 

The  long  walk  of  Alice  and  Tomboy 
was  planned  as  a  demonstration  that  the 
modern  purebred  cow  has  just  as  much 
stamina  and  endurance  as  the  early  cat¬ 
tle  that  accompanied  pioneers  across  the 
continent.  Furthermore,  these  hiking  Ayr- 
shires  were  sent  out  to  prove  that  the  up- 
to-date  cow  is  capable  of  efficient  produc¬ 
tion  under  unusual  conditions.  Alice  has 
made  11.022  lbs.  of  milk  during  the  year, 
in  addition  to  her  long  road  trip,  and  is 
due  to  freshen  at  the  Portland  show.  Tom¬ 
boy  has  milked  as  high  as  50  lbs.  a  day 
and  has  an  average  of  over  40  lbs.  of 
milk  a  day  while  participating  in  the 
“milky  derby.” 

Grain  was  provided  enroute.  but  the 
roughage  supply  consisted  solely  of  what 
grass  the  cows  could  secure  while  travel¬ 
ing  or  while  tethered  at  night.  No  water 
was  carried ;  the  cows  depended  on  brooks 
and  roadside  pools  for  their  water  supply. 
Since  much  of  the  distance  that  they  cov¬ 
ered  was  over  hard-surfaced  roads,  it  was 
necessary  to  shoe  the  cows  with  regula¬ 
tion  ox-shoes.  Accompanying  the  cows 
on  their  trip  was  an  attractive  “barn.” 
mounted  a  truck  chassis,  that  contained 
the  grain  supply,  as  well  as  living  quar¬ 
ters  for  those  in  charge.  c.  T.  c. 


Feed  for  Dairy  Cows 

Our  dairy  cows  are  receiving  a  feed 
that  costs  $2.45  a  cwt.  We  want  a  less 
expensive  feed.  We  would  like  to  have 
a  feed  that  we  can  mix  with  Timothy 
hay.  g.  n.  H. 

Portville,  N.  Y. 

To  feed  with  Timothy  hay,  the  grain 
ration  should  contain  at  least  20  per 
cent  of  crude  protein.  It  is  not  likely 
that  you  can  mix  a  satisfactory  ration 
that  will  be  cheaper  than  a  ready-mixed 
ration  unless  your  dairy  is  large  enough 
so  that  you  can  buy  the  separate  ingre¬ 
dients  in  carload  lots.  For  a  good  home- 
mixed  ration,  300  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  300 
lbs.  of  hominy  feed,  200  lbs.  of  gluten 
feed,  100  lbs.  of  linseed  oilmeal,  and  100 
lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  should  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  will  contain  20  per  cent  of  crude 
protein  and,  at  present  prices,  will  cost 
about  $2.35  a  cwt.  or  $47  per  ton.  A 
cheaper  ration,  using  400  lbs.  of  gluten 
feed  and  leaving  out  the  oilmeal  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  would  cost  about  $45  a 
ton,  but  it  would  only  contain  about  17 
per  cent  of  protein.  H.  H.  w. 


Cost  of  Keeping  Sheep 

What  is  it  worth  per  month  to  keep  a 
sheep  through  the  Winter?  What  would 
be  a  fair  price  to  feed  26  sheep,  about  20 
of  which  would  begin  lambing  the  latter 
part  of  December,  until  April?  The  plan 
would  be  to  feed  silage  twice  daily,  an 
average  grade  of  hay,  also  maybe  a  little 
clover  or  Alfalfa  mixed  with  Timothy, 
and  about  one-half  part  corn  and  oats  or 
oats  alone.  This  would  mean  feeding  the 
lambs  grain  until  sold  for  hothouse  lambs 
(some  that  were  yeaned  first).  B.  J. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

A  mature  ewe  suckling  a  lamb  will 
eat  1)4  to  2  lbs.  of  hay  or  its  equivalent 
a  day.  Lambs  after  the  second  or  third 
week  will  begin  to  nibble  some  hay  also. 
It  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  ewe 
and  lamb  would  eat  about  60  lbs.  of  hay  a 
month.  Local  prices  for  hay  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  At  $10  a  ton,  the  60  lbs.  would 
cost  30c. 

The  ewes,  unless  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion,  should  have  about  half  a  pound  a 
day  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn, 
oats  and  wheat  bran  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  before  lambing.  After  the  lamb  is 
dropped  10  per  cent  of  linseed  oilmeal 
should  be  added  to  the  grain  and  the 
amount  increased  to  1)4  to  1)4  lbs.  a 
day  or  practically  all  they  will  eat.  The 
lambs  also  should  have  provided  in  a 
creep  away  from  their  dams  a  mixture  of 
cornmeal  and  wheat  middlings,  with  a 
little  sugar  sprinkled  on  it.  This  will 
make  the  total  consumption  of  grain 
fully  45  lbs.  a  month  for  each  ewe  and 
her  lamb,  and  at  $50  a  ton  this  would 
cost  $1.13,  or  in  all.  $1.43  a  month  for 
each  ewe  and  her  accompanying  lamb. 

H.  H.  w. 


Docking  Sheep 

I  am  interested  in  information  regard- 
g  an  instrument  used  for  docking  adult 
leep.  I  have  a  small  flock  in  the  Cats- 

II  Mountains  on  which  this  operation 
necessary,  as  the  work  was  neglected 

hen  the  sheep  were  young.  w-  T-  c- 


It  is  best  to  dock  adult  sheep  iu  the 
Fall  or  Winter  months.  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  this  practice  at  this  time  of  the  year 
or  during  fly  time.  Here  we  have  docked 
eight  and  ten-month-old  lambs  with  an 
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ordinary  knife.  First,  tie  a  good  string 
with  a  double  knot  on  the  tail,  as  close 
to  the  body  as  convenient,  and  draw  very 
tight.  Then,  simply  dock  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  docking  lambs  with  a  knife.  I 
suggest  leaving  the  tail  a  little  longer 
than  you  would  normally  if  the  lamb  was 
docked  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  it  should  be  docked.  It  is  possible 
to  use  a  hot  iron  or  docking  pincers,  but 
in  that  case  a  board  with  a  hole  in  it 
should  be  placed  near  the  lamb’s  body,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  injury  outside  of 
the  burning  of  the  tail. 

Some  veterinarians  use  the  emasculator 
for  docking  lambs,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  could  not  be  used  on  an  adult 
sheep.  The  important  thing  to  remember 
is  that  it  should  not  be  done  during  the 
warm  months,  and  do  not  take  the  tail 
off  too  short.  Remember  also  that  if  you 
use  the  knife  and  string,  the  string  should 
be  removed  two  or  three  hours  after  the 
operation.  Watch  the  animals  docked, 
so  that  there  will  not  be  an  excessive  loss 
of  blood.  Sometimes  you.  do  not  get  the 
string  tight  enough  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

W.  L.  HENNING 

Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 


Vermont  Guernsey  Sale 

Favored  with  good  weather,  a  large 
number  of  Guernsey  adherents  gathered 
at  the  Vermont  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Randolph  Center  on  September 
25.  The  occasion  was  the  tenth  annual 
consignment  sale  by  the  Vermont  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Association.  Forty-eight 
registered  Guernseys  had  been  consigned 
by  20  Vermont  breeders.  They  were  sold 
for  $9,525.  Thirty  cows  of  milking  age 
averaged  $242.  The  top-priced  animal 
was  Upland’s  May  Belle,  a  daughter  of 
Langwater  Cavalier.  She  was  consigned 
by  Brookmont  Farm  at  East  Brookfield, 
owned  by  Harrison  E.  Smith,  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  G.  .T.  Perkins  &  Son,  Brattle- 
boro,  for  $350.  The  second  high  cow  was 
Warrior’s  Big  Baby  of  Mountain  View, 
consigned  by  A.  L.  Smith  of  Barre,  and 
purchased  for  $330  by  the  Vermont  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  The  highest-priced  fe¬ 
male  under  milking  age  was  Phillips 
Countess,  consigned  by  T.  _  Redfield 
Phillips,  and  purchased  for  $205  by  G.  J. 
Perkins  &  Son. 

The  highest-priced  bull  was  Phillips 
Squire,  a  seven-months  old  son  of  Eang- 
water  Primate,  consigned  by  T.  Redfield 
Phillips  and  purchased  for  $225  by  E.  D. 
Morgan  of  New  York  City,  who  owns  a 
farm  at  Windsor,  Vt.  G.  J.  Perkins  & 
Son  bought  eight  head  for  $1610.  W.  R. 
Dunlop,  Weedsport,  'N.  Y.,  purchased 
four  head  for  $1090  as  agent  for  K.  B. 
Coulter,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.  A.  C. 
Watson  of  Windsor  purchased  four  head 
for  $980  for  the  herd  of  E.  D.  Morgan. 
Fred.  T.  Blood  of  Woodstock  purchased 
four  head  for  $635.  V.  B.  Savery  was 
chairman  of  the  sale  committee. 

B.  G.  V. 


August  Ayrshire  Records 

The  12  Ayrshires  owned  by  Deepwells 
Farm,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  during  Au¬ 
gust  averaged  1,034  lbs.  of  4.14  per  cent 
milk,  and  42.83  lbs.  of  butterfat,  leading 
all  other  herds  tested  under  the  Ayrshire 
Herd  Test  rules.  The  imported  cow  Fair- 
holme  Lady  led  her  herdmates  on  her 
yield  of  1,530  lbs.  of  milk,  and  67.17  lbs. 
of  butterfat.  The  Ash  Grove  Farm  herd 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  with  29  cows, 
averaged  870  lbs.  of  3.9  per  cent  milk, 
and  33.92  lbs.  of  butterfat.  A.  B.  A. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Continued  from  page  1284 
261  cars;  74  Virginia,  54  Canada,  48  St.  Paul, 
37  Chicago,  18  West  Virginia,  7  Pittsburgh,  6 
St.  Louis,  6  New  York,  5  Tennessee,  3  Mary¬ 
land,  2  Pennsylvania,  1  North  Carolina;  contain¬ 
ing  7,568  head,  204  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  7,- 
772  head,  74C  calves,  2,010  hogs,  343  sheep.  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  corresponding  week  last  year:  Cattle, 
272  cars;  71  Virginia,  43  Chicago,  36  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  30  St.  Paul,  27  Canada,  16  Tennessee,  9 
Buffalo,  8  Pittsburgh,  5  St.  Louis,  5  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  5  Kentucky,  5  North  Carolina,  4  Mary¬ 
land,  4  New  York,  2  Indiana,  2  Ohio;  containing 
7,799  head,  177  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle, 
7,976  head,  503  calves,  1,517  hogs,  282  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $12.25  to 
$13.50;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12.25  to 
$13.50;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $12  to  $13.25; 
medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $10.75  to  $12.25;  common, 
800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $10.75. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
good,  850  lbs.  up.  $9.50  to  $10.50;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  common,  850  lbs.  up, 
$7.50  to  $8.50.  „  _ 

Cows. — -Choice,  $8.75  to  $9.75:  good,  $7.7o  to 
$8.75;  common  and  medium,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls.  —  Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.25  to 
$11.50;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to 
$10.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
$00  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $12;  common  and  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $7.75  to  $9.75;  good  and  choice,  800 
lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15  to  $17 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $12.25  to  $15;  cull  and  common,  $8  to 
$12.25. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11.50 
to  $12;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $12  to 
$12.50;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $12  to 
$12.50;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8  to 
$11.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  shorts,  $44.50  to 
$45.50;  hominy,  $48.50  to  $49.50;  middlings,  $49 
to  $50;  linseed,  $64.50  to  $65.50;  gluten,  $50  to 
$51;  ground  oats,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  Soy  bean 
meal,  $58  to  $59;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $53.50 
to  $54  50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $44.50  to 
$45.50;  18  per  cent,  $46.50  to  $47.50;  20  per 
rent,  $50  to  $51;  24  per  cent,  $53.50  to  $54.50; 
25  per  cent,  $55  to  $56;  horse  feed,  85  per 
rent,  $49.50  to  $50.50;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $43  to 
$44;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $46  to  $47. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  28. — Holsteins.  National  Ormsby 
Sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds; 
Melin-Peterson  Co.,  sales  managers. 

Oct.  30. — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club  tenth  annual  consignment 
sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  R.  E. 
Mead,  sale  manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  31. — Holsteins.  Miniborya  Farms, 
Drewry’s  Bluff,  Va.,  five  miles  south  of 
Richmond. 

Nov.  5-6.  —  Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  safe,  Madison,  Wfis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

No.  6.  —  Guernseys.  Wisconsin  State 
Guernsey  sale,  Waukesha.  Gavin  Mc- 
Gerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis.,  secy. 

No.  12-13. — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac.  AVis. ;  S.  II. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon.  AVis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22. — U.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  AATaukesha  and  Watertown,  AVis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  12-19. — National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oct.  17-20. — American  Country  Life 
Conference,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Nov.  7-10. — Autumn  Exhibition,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  New  York,  Museum 
of  National  History,  New  York. 

Nov.  13-15. — Wisconsin  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Oshkosh, 
AVis. 

Nov.  13-15. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  annual  show,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Chas.  H.  Chapman,  secy.,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  13-22. — National  Grange  Annual 
Meeting,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nov.  16. — Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  19. — Minnesota  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Nov.  21-22.  —  Annual  meeting,  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  Secretary,  Prof.  A.  J.  Far¬ 
ley,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  7.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exhibition.  Chicago. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  4-5. — Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Dec.  10-13.  —  Vermont  State  poultry 
exhibit,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  L.  B.  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Dec.  13.  —  Connecticut  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  15-19.  1930.  —  Madison  Square 
Garden,  N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  D.  Lincoln 
Orr.  secretary,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall, 
N.  Y. 


“Urmson  called  me  narrow-minded, 
but  I  wouldn’t  care  so  much  if  it  wasn’t 
for  the  way  he  put  it.”  “How  did  he  put 
it?”  “He  said  my  brain  wasn’t  big  enough 
to  keep  my  ears  apart.” — Youngstown 
Telegraph. 


,\  DAIRY  CATTLE  [ 

FOR  SALE ! 

An  18  mos.  old  son  of  Gov.  II  of  the  Ruttles  A. 
R.  45451.  Dam  has  2  A.  R.  records.  Price  very 
low.  Also  bull  calves,  sired  by  Gov.  II  and 
Moss  Rose’s  Butterfat  114362,  out  of  A.  R.  dams. 
The  Herd  is  Accredited  and  Blood-Tested. 

Apply  to  THOS.  JOHNSON 

Spring  Farm  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 

r  l/i  ..i  /•  ri  1  87  cows,  Avitli  calves; 

Hereford  Cattle  for  Sale 

heifers;  156  two-year-old  steers;  246  yearling  steers;  238 
yearling  heifers;  437  weaned  calves;  5  registered  bulls. 
Females  all  T.  B.  tested.  Can  be  sorted  to  suit  purchaser. 

Box  456  CLF.MMIE  UTTGGLE8 

Phone  702  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Tested  COWS  For  Sale 

100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand.  All  dairy  breeds. 

N.  M.  BATCH  ELDER  -  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 

1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

1.  mr  w  we  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 

M  *  a  %  11/  Guernseys.  Carload  lots, 

1)  Vlf  60  day  guaranteed  re- 

test.  E.  C.  TA  LBOT. 
Leonurdsvllle,  N.  T. 

sale  Registered  Augus  Cattle 

One  or  carload.  H.  A.  SANFORD,  Mocksville,  N  C. 

POll  SALE— Guernsey,  Jersey,  Holstein  and  Milking 
■A  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves.  Prices  reasonable.  Write 
for  production  records  and  breeding.  Dept,  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  ,  O  Pure  Hpifor*  A-  BULLOCK 

SALE  “  Bred  JciSCjr  HcIICIS  Burllnflham,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  CCDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 

Instruction  1  GKlnC  1  W  hunting  rabbits 

Book  and  other  game.  Males,  *4.40. 

Free  Females,  $6.00.  Pair,  19.00. 

Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

*C?  W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hoge 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

ANGORA  AND  MILK  GOATS— Breeding  Bucks 
and  Does.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


.%  HOLSTEINS 

SWINE 

Accredited  and  Blood-Tested 

HOLSTEINS 

42  bead  will  be  sold  at 

Successor  Berkshires 

1929  Spring  Pig» 

Mated  pairs  and  trios.  Boars  ready  for  service. 

1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y- 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

PUBLIC  SALE 

Oct.  31st,  1929 

at  9  A.  M. 

At  MINIBORYA  FARMS 

5  miles  south  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  1 
mile  west  of  stop  17,  Richmond- 
Petersburg  Pike. 

31  Purebreds— 11  Grades 

Cows,  springing  heifers,  young  bulls. 
All  bred  and:  raised  on  our  farms.  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Brentwood  Gerben  Champion, 
1073  lb.  grandson  of  Johanna  Bonlieur 
Champion.  Daughters  of  Count  Aaggie 
Colantha  Changeling  whose  6  nearest 
dams  average  32  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
Majority  fresh  and  close  springers.  Many 
bred  to  Sir  Tulip  Gem  Matador,  1049  lb. 
grandson  of  Matador  Segis  Walker  and 
Segis  Pieter tje  Prospect.  Includes  beauti¬ 
ful  lot  springing  2-yr.-olds. 

J.  Scott  Parrish,  Owner 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Baxter,  Auctioneer 

C.  H.  Crabill,  Manager 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Miniborya 
Farms,  Drewry’s  Bluff,  Va. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGC  ■■SSSParSt"* 

JL-M  FOR  SALE  IkJ  R  w  Blakely.  M,r. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE tol 35 

F.  M.  RaUlngton  A  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  SSEt  RTlwX..k%M. 

AHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Nice  Pigs,  50  00  each.  Ped. 
V  free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  S17.00.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fills,  N.  T. 

PIGS 

Chester  Whites.  Durocs,  Poland  Chinas 

You  cannot  tell  them  from  pure  breds:  growthy,  healthy 
pigs,  from  high  grade  sows  and  pure  bred  boars.  The 
kind  that  make  hogs  of  themselves.  VVe  have  been 
breeding  and  raising  hogs  for  over  20  years. 

4  Weeks  Old,  SS.OO  each.  Shlppod  C.  O.  D. 
HIGHLAND  YA11D8  Waltham,  Mass. 

I,.  W.  Dean,  owner.  0.  K.  Laughton,  mgr.  Tel.  Wal.  0888-M 

4-Wks.-01d  Pigs,  $3.50  Ea. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  eating  before  shipped. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross.  1  guarantee  tho  pigs  to  be  healthy  and  good 
size.  Will  ship  in  small  and  large  lots  O.  O.  D.  In  any 
way  your  dissatisfied  in  10  days  return  pigs  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  (’rates  free.  A  few  Chester  White  Barrows,  4 
weeks  old,  S4.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mae*.  Tel.  0086 

SHEEP  f 

CORRIEDALES  .*. 

THE  IDEAL  SHEEP 

Extra  heavy  fleeces  and  early  maturing  mutton  quali¬ 
ties.  Hams  and  ram  lambs. 

J.  II.  WIIITMOIIE  MT.  TIOIf  ItIM,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

One  Carload  of  about  25  to  30 
Purebred  and  High  Grade 

2  and  3-year-old 

Holstein  Heifers 

These  heifers  are  all  bred  to  registered  Holstein 
bull  and  should  freshen  before  January  1st. 

Your  selection  out  of  75  head  purchased  by  me 
and  personally  selected  in  Canada,  and  every  heifer 
tuberculin  tested  by  the  Canadian  Government  nt 
time  of  purchase.  In  the  herd  also  are  10  choice 
Ayrshires.  These  cattle  have  been  pasturing  on  the 
Dibble  Farms  this  summer  and  are  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition  as  I  have  gras*  in  abundance.  If  interested, 
come  and  see  them  or  write — 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE.  President 
Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Roneoye  Falls,  New  York 

Purebred  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

FOll  SALE — libth  imported  and  home  bred  on  im¬ 
ported  foundation  from  the  Greatwood  Show  Flock. 
■‘We  are  Breeding  Better  Sheep  than  we  can  Buy  ” 

GRKATWOOH  FAItM  -  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 
W.  8.  Martin,  Owner  P.  Grelg,  Manager 

1,500  Choice  Breeding  Ewes  sale 

500  Black  Faced  Yearlings,  .500  Michigan  Delaine  Year¬ 
lings,  600  Black  Faced,  1  to  4-year-oids.  Almond  B.  Chap¬ 
man  <fe  Bone,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich.  35  mllee  nortli  nl  Taledo,  0. 

pAIRMOUNT  T-»  I  p  r,  . 

F  Re^ed*  Rams  and  Ewes 

S20  to  S3S  each.  J.  E.  WATKINS,  R.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

£2  REGISTERED  SOUTHHOWJi  EWES— With 
9  Heart’s  Delight  Ram,  *175.  Also  Shropshire 
and  Cheviot  Hams.  KEIKOUT  FARMS.  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

CJAMBOUILLET,  DORSET,  CHEVIOT,  SOUTHDOWN 

1 »  and  Delaine  liams.  P.  O.  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire,  Hampshire  Boars  and  Bred  Gilts.  Reduced  prices. 

6.  D.  St  B.  S.  TOWNSEND,  Intorlaken,  New  York 

100— Holstein  Cows--100 

If  you  want  50  and  60  lb.  cows  under  State  and  Federal 
Supervision  to  milk  yourself,  hand  picked,  with  level 
udders  and  in  the  height  of  condition,  weighing  from 

Shropshire  Yearling  RAMS  and  EWES 

Sired  by  International  Champion.  Also  Older  Ewes 

Fred  Van  Vleet  «fc  Sons  -  .  Lodi,  New  York 

critical  judge,  come  to  F.  L.  KALMEK  SON, 

Moravia,  New  York, 

60  Young  Breeding  Ewes  HampshHeindthe 

rest  are  first-class  grades.  Priced  at  SI  4.00  each  for 
quick  sale.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  New  York 

High-Class  Registered 

Holstein  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

T.  B.  Tested.  1  Pair  of  Belgian  Mares. 

SPOT  FARM  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

nEGISTEUED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  and  RAMS 
,v  from  prize  winning  stuck.  All  stock  guaranteed 
MaeNaught  Homestead,  Ituvlna  Center,  N.  Y. 

pDR  SALE— Reg.  Hampshire  and  Iloraet  RAMS 

*  different  ages,  best  of  breeding  and  quaiitv.  L 

G.  TUCKER,  Alfred,  N,  Y. 

|  .\  GUERNSEYS  .*.  f 

ff  AM  P81IIRES,  YORKSHI  RES,  TAM  WORTHS 

xx  All  ages.  (Essex,  O.  I.  C.  and  Berkshire  Boars,  1 
year  old.)  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine,  New  York 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKNIEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

*  Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

J^CSMChoIeelUlack-Faeed  BREEDING  EWES 

for  Male,  ALBERT  IIIISItlRI),  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  EWES  For  Sale  .Tl-pT.", 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS 

STEVENS  BROS.,  VTilson,  New  York 

DE6.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLINGS  and  RAM  LAMBS. 
II  Priced  to  sell.  LER0T  C.  BOWER,  Ludlonulle.  New  York. 

J  DOGS 

GUERNSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

from  4  months  to  2 k,  years 

FROM  BLOOD  AND  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  HERD 

Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd  THE  MAPLES  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  l)ept.  It,  Mouticeilo,  Iowa 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  I>  UPS-Handsome 
Ve  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  Clly,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  SO,  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  ..Km. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANORFARM, Pulaski, S  I. 

aw pr0ice"ponsse1lctGe rma n  Shepherds  (Police) 

R.  GRAHAM,  Pine  Neck  Kennels,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  1.  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE  *££  oTflS 

ported  cows  on  test.  Herd  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

$60  and  up.  WM.  A.  DERSTINE,  Sollersvllla,  Penna. 

PED.  POLICE  PUPPIES  !,5SSS“iEE 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  It.  I>.  No.  2,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

DAT  TERRIER  8  -  FOX  TER  RIK  R  8— Lists 

AV  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  PANA,  ILL. 

I?0R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
Jt1  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

UIELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— 30  day  sale— cut  prices. 
W!  Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARM,  Heuvellon,  N.  Y. 

j  AYRSHIRES 

f— i  ■  —  . —  '  --  ■  . . -  ■- 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  #160  to  *150.  Dams  records  from  10,900  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

AfDCnJII  CC  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D 

HIIltUHLtd  SHAD Y8IDE  FARMS,  Madison,  N.  Y 

AlltEMLE  PUPS- Good  ones,  *1 0-916  each. 
COHASSET  KENNELS,  Danielson,  Conn. 

O  KEG.  AIREDALE  PUPS — 4  month  old.  Priced 
O  to  sell.  WHS.  II A  RUT  C.  MIDWIU,  K.  2,  Glen  UocL,  Pa. 

QUREBRED  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

M  Alta  Crest  foundation  stock.  Fine  individuals  to 

head  your  herd.  Reasonable  prices.  PINELAND  FARM, 
013  South  St.,  Bridgewater,  Maas. 

CMOOTH  Haired  Fox  Terriers — Hunting  type  (pups) 
O  Farm  raised.  Stamp.  F.  I).  Ill  YEN,  Barry  viile,  N.  T. 

Cn  BROKEN  RABBIT  BEAGLES  and  COON  HOUNDS-PUPPiES 

Cheap.  Trial.  MICHAEL  BAU3LITZ,  Seven  Valleys.  Penns. 

RABBITS 

1  C  BEAGLES,  12  LLEWELLIN  SETTERS,  $25.00  ea. 

I“  Sell  or  trade.  NATHAN  UMSTEAD,  Salisbury,  Md. 

S&RgV.VeE  Chinchilla  Rabbits 

from  registered  stock,  92  up.  R.  HUTTALL,  Tom*  River,  H.  J. 

Three  3-Yr.  Black  and  Tan  FOX  HOUNDS  — Beauties, 
1  also  younger  reg.  females.  II.  JONES,  Meredith,  N.  II. 

REGISTERED.  Pedigreed,  Imported  and  Domestic  Chinchillas. 

■  ■  Also  Flemish  Giants-  Green  Mountain  R  a  b  bitry .  MontgomeryCenter,  Vt. 

Ped.  Airedale  Puppies  ISSK 

.*.  HORSES 

Pointers — Nice  male  and  female,  1  year  old;heptof 
■  breeding;  ready  to  train.  BLUE  RIBBON  FfiRMS. Lorraine,*.  Y. 

ANNUAL  PUBLIC  SALE  Purebred  Registered 

Perchcron  Horses  oTK 

20  mares,  weanlings  to  8  years  old.  Among  them  6 
matched  spans.  10  stallions,  weanlings  to  5  years  old. 
Choice  individuals  of  best  breeding  Send  for  illustrated 
catalog.  IV,  8.  COU8A,  Whitehall,  breeae  Co.,  Illinois 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 

1  L .  . . . . . 
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The  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Fair 

America  doesn’t  hold  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  agricultural  exhibition,  with  more 
emphasis  on  quality  and  educational  re¬ 
sults  of  practical  value,  than  the  Trenton, 
N.  J.  Fair.  This  year  rains,  with  chilly 
winds,  reduced  the  attendance  to  a  lower 
total  than  the  fair’s  10-year  average. 

On  enterng  the  grounds  at  the  street 
car  turnstiles,  a  systematic  reporter  be¬ 
gins  his  rounds  of  inspection  in  the 
Domestic  Arts  Hall,  near  by.  His  chief 
impressions  of  the  exhibits  in»it  are  that 
farm  and  town  women  in  Jersey  are 
highly  skilled  in  making  and  baking 
bread,  cakes,  cookies,  pies  and  biscuits; 
in  dressmaking  and  silk  embroidering ; 
in  making  candied,  quilts  and  counter¬ 
panes,  and  in  canning,  preserving  and 
pickling  good  things  from  garden,  orchard, 
vineyard  and  berry  patch.  The  extent  to 
which  these  old  arts  persist  and  have 
'been  improved  in  farming  communities 
is  not  commonly  realized ;  nor  are  they 
adequately  appraised  as  direct  factors  in 
farm  relief  progress.  The  apiary  prod¬ 
ucts  were  wax  and  strained  honey,  none 
of  this  sweet  being  in  the  comb.  We  also 
noted,  among  the  products  of  manual  arts, 
plain  and  ornamented  pottery  ware  for 
the  table ;  carved  wood  pieces  of  small 
and  useful  furniture,  and  decorative 
novelties,  like  sailing  vessels,  yachts, 
aeroplanes  and  propellers  for  airshps. 
Many  of  these  things  probably  were  made 
by  youthful  hands,  trained  to  express  the 
originalities  and  imitated  designs  that 
cross-breed  in  inventive  young  minds. 

Autos,  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Passing  to  the  auto  show  building,  in 
which  there  was  practically  a  full-house 
display  of  leading  makes  of  cars,  motor 
trucks  and  delivery  vehicles,  we  observed 
that,  in.  spite  of  the  rain,  there  was  a 
crowd  of  farm  people,  examining,  opening 
doors  and  asking  questions. 

In  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
building  the  fair  told  and  illustrated  the 
story  of  a  fruitful  earth,  under  the  skilled 
hand  of  man.  First,  we  saw  the  flowers 
— a  long  list  of  varieties  from  many  home 
gardens’ — in  rows,  banks  and  small  groups, 
some  in  harmony  with  the  colors  of  the 
prize  ribbons  tied  on  them  by  judges.  The 
Dahlias  and  Gladioli  were,  as  always,  the 
most  conspicuous,  though  not  necessarily 
the  favorites  of  farm  and  factory  people 
who  grow  or  love  flowers.  Next,  we 
turned  to  the  long  tables  on  which  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  displayed.  Most  of 
the  plates  of  peaches,  including  such  va- 
x-ieties  as  J.  II.  Hale,  Elberta  and  Iron 
Mountain,  were  losing  their  bloom.  The 
baskets  of  Belle  of  Georgia  and  Hiley 
were  in  good  condition. 

The  extensive  exhibit  of  apples  was 
remarkable  for  its  quality,  in  most  varie¬ 
ties.  Wolf  River  and  Ohio  Nonpareil 
were  outstandiivg  in  size,  although  in  the 
class  for  the  five  largest  apples  of  five 
varieties,  Rome  won  first  and  Stayman 
second.  The  Winter  Banana,  Grimes, 
Wealthy,  York  and  Greening  specimens 
ran  fair  to  good,  while  the  Ben  Davis, 
McIntosh  and  Jonathan  appeared  to  be 
little  below  exhibition  standards. 

Bush  lamas,  in  large  pods,  occupied 
considerable  space  among  the  vegetables. 
A  heavy  Flat  Dutch  won  first.  Carrots 
of  the  *  Chantenay  variety,  smooth  and 
uniform,  were  first-prize  winners.  Golden 
Plume  celery  was  first  in  a  class  of  four 
varieties.  The  largest  sunflower  that  we 
have  seen  measured  20  inches  in  diameter, 
under  the  hand. 

Cobblers  made  the  best  appearance  in  a 
good  show  of  potatoes.  Sweet  Sugar  pum- 
kins  and  Boston  Marrow  squashes  were 
said  to  be  as  good  as  the  fair  has  exposed 
to  public  view.  A  two-forked  “monster” 
was  labeled  “Wild  Sweet  Potatoe,”  dug 
in  Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J.  Hogs  have  thriven 
on  this  uncultivated  tuber  in  Southern 
Illinois. 

Exhibits  by  Granges  and  Institutions 

The  Burlington,  Monmouth,  Mercer, 
Hunterdon,  Cape  May  and  Middlesex- 
Somerset  County  Pomona  Granges  and 
the  Central  District  Pomona  Grange  in 
New  Jersey  presented  a  series  of  separate 
high-qualitied  exhibits,  chiefly  vegetables 
and  apples,  in  baskets  and  other  market 
containers.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  county  exhibits  at  this  fair,  the 
granges  stressed*  the  merchandising  value 
of  offering  choice  vegetables  and  fruits 
in  small,  light  containers  that  make  handy 
packages.  The  Granges  did  a  good  job, 
and  advertised  it  effectively.  The  Burling¬ 
ton  Pomona  Grange  won  first,  the  Central 
District  second,  and  the  Hunterdon 
County  third. 

Excellent  exhibits  of  field,  orchard  and 
garden  crops,  along  with  flowers,  grown 
by  patients  and  others  in  New  Jersey 
State  institutions,  occupied  a  section  of 
the  horticultural  'building.  The  institu¬ 
tions  noted  were*tlre  New  Lisbon  Colony; 
the  Reformatory  at  Rahway ;  the  State 
hospitals  at  Morris  Plains  and'  Trenton  ; 
the  Boys’  Home  at  Jamesburg;  the  Re- 
formatory  farm  at  Annandale ;  the  Wood¬ 
bine  Colony ;  the  Village  Skillman ; 
the  Clinton  Fai-rns;  the  Guild  Home  at 
Trenton ;  the  Sanatox-ium  at  Glem  Gard¬ 
ner  ;  the  Prison  Farm  at  Leesburg  and  the 
Vineland  State  School.  In  the  Vineland 
school  there  are  1,180  girls  and  women, 
who  weave  shirts,  stockings,  socks,  under¬ 
wear  and  rugs  that  supply  all  of  the  State 
institutions.  The  dent  type  of  corn,  ex¬ 
tending  to  a  half-dozen  10-ear  samples, 
were  creditable  to  the  institutions  by 
which  they  were  grown. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  in  charge 
of  several  exhibits.  One  of  these  presented 
rodent  control  in  orchards.  Another  fea¬ 


tured  home  furnishing  clubs  for  girls.  An 
endless  movie  of  the  useful  purebred 
versus  the  worse  than  useless  scrub  sire 
in  the  dairy  herd  was  popular.  In  words, 
figures  and  colored  representations  of  a 
steer  and  a  hog,  the  department  showed 
that  89  per  cent  of  the  corn  crop  is  fed  to 
live  stock,  and  that  25  per  cent  of  all  feed 
fed  to  stock  is  corn.  Colored  pictures 
were  used  to  show  that  clover  and  Alfalfa 
improve  the  soil  and  thereby  increase 
acre  yields  of  corn  in  Kansas.  Another 
section  of  the  exhibit  bore  on  the  relation 
of  non-pasteurized  milk  to  typhoid  fever. 
It  was  stated  in  large  letters  that  “pas¬ 
teurizing  gives  protection  without  injury 
to  milk.”  In  small  letters  it  was  stated 
that  “vitamine  C  is  destroyed”  by  pas¬ 
teurizing,  but  that  this  vitamine  can  be 
supplied' in  orange  juice  and  tomato  juice 
to  infants.  The  department’s  representa¬ 
tives  were  giving  away  copies  of  farmers’ 
bulletins,  running  to  45  different  titles. 
They  reported  that  their  chief  calls  at 
the  fair  had  been  for  bulletins  on  home 
baking  and  canning,  concrete  work,  stain 
removal,  and  rat  control. 

The  4-H  Club  Boys  and  Girls 

All  lines  of  project  work  done  by  4-H 
club  boys  and  girls  in  New  Jersey  were 
represented  by  creditable  exhibits.  In  the 
class  for  four  boxes  of  vegetables,  Paul 
Gaunt  won  first.  The  best  single  tray  of 
Marglobe  tomatoes  was  grown  and  shown 
by  Stanley  Schistmas.  The  best  single 
plate  of  sweet  potatoes — Y'ellow  Jersey 
Vineless — was  shown  by  Walter  Smith. 
For  the  best  exhibit  of  four  plates  of 
Red  Jersey  sweets,  the  first  prize  went 
to  the  Willingboro  Garden  Club,  the 
Bustleton  Sweet  Potato  Club  winning 
second. 

Mercer  County  flower  club  members 
from  Pennington  won  first  on  their  exhi¬ 
bit.  The  4-H  Club  at  North  Farmingdale 
was  second.  Earl  Delatush,  Jr.,  was  first 
in  Gladioli;  Freda  Schaefer  first' in  asters 
and  Cosmos ;  Louise  McLean  first  in 
Scabiosa  and  snapdragon ;  Margaret 
O’Connell  first  in  Verbenas,  and  Helen 
Hulick  first  in  Zinnias.  The  McLean  girls 
won  three  of  the  four  firsts  in  Dahlias, 
and  Mary  Paak  won  the  other  first. 
Seventy-one  4-H  club  boys  and  girls  ex¬ 
hibited  109  animals  of  the  dairy  breeds. 
Geo.  Tindall  was  adjudged  the  best  show¬ 
man.  Elizabeth  Schanzlin  exhibited  the 
best-fitted  IIolstein-Friesian.  Geo.  Savidge 
had  the  best-fitted  Jersey,  and  Milton 
Schlossberg  the  best-fitted  Guernsey.  The 
grand  champion  Holstein-Friesian  bull 
was  shown  by  Carlton  Lawi’ence.  Geo. 
Tindall  had  the  grand  champion  female  of 
this  breed.  Milton  Schlossberg  and 
Dorothy  Gardner  had  the  top  honors  in 
Guernseys.  In  Jerseys,  Geo.  Savidge  had 
the  grand  champion  female,  and  Wm.  V. 
Rogers  the  grand  champion  bull.  Leland 
Chamberland  won  on  his  Ayrshires.  He 
had  no  competition,  but  was  prepared  for 
it. 

Glendon  Bell  of  Salem  County  and 
Aubrey  Lawyer  of  Mercer  County  showed 
the  best  Berkshire  and  the  best  Duroc- 
Jersey  Spring  gilts,  respectively.  Owen 
Crispen  won  on  his  Poland-Chinas,  Carl 
Patterson  on  his  Spotted  Poland-Chinas 
and  Geo.  Thumlert  on  his  Chester  Whites. 

Manufacturers  and  local  distributors  of 
farm  machinery  and  implements  made  a 
large  and  varied  exhibit.  The  farm  ma¬ 
chine  demonstrations,  featured  and  valued 
at  this  fair,  were  resumed  and  attracted 
crowds  after  the  rains  ceased.  The  poultry 
show  was  about  as  extensive  as  it  could 
be  in  its  present  quarters.  It  was  notably 
strong  in  Jersey  Black  Giants,  White 
Leghorns,  bantams  and  pigeons,  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  geese,  ducks  and 
turkeys. 

The  Dairy  Cattle 

Dairy  cattle  at  Trenton  made  one  of 
the  strongest  exhibits  of  the  year.  Two 
years  ago  the  classes  for  beef  cattle  were 
dropped,  for  lack  of  sufficient  entries  and 
interest  to  make  them  worth  continuing. 
Three  hex*ds  of  Ayrshires  included  some 
of  the  outstanding  show  cattle  of  the 
breed.  The  exhibitors  were  W.  L.  Glat- 
felter,  Old  Forge  Farm,  Spring  Grove, 
Pa. ;  Sycamore  Farms,  Douglassville,  Pa., 
and  Wendover  Farms,  Bernardsville,  N. 
J.  Most  of  the  first  prizes  and  all  cham¬ 
pionships  went  to  Wendover  Farms.  J. 

M.  Lindsay,  Hope,  R.  I.,  was  the  judge. 

Five  herds  of  Brown  Swiss,  judged  by 

W.  R.  Hale,  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  made  a 
uniformly  good  showing.  D.  N.  Boiee, 
Hill  Top  Farm,  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  won 
the  championships.  The  other  exhibitors 
were  I^ee's  Hill  Farm,  Morristown.  N.  J. ; 
Matthew  Suydam  &  Sons.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  N.  J. ;  P..  Pickette,  Albion,  N.  Y., 
and  Geo.  H.  Neuhard,  Elm  Gi*ove  Farm, 
W.  Va. 

Guernseys  from  Emmadine  Farm,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y.,  won  12  blue  ribbons 
and  the  female  championships.  The  bull 
championships  went  to  W.  P.  Jackson, 
Homestead  Farm,  Salisbury,  Md.  Mont¬ 
calm  Farms,  Plvoenixville,  Pa.,  Henry  W. 
Leeds,  Westville,  N.  J.,  and  a  number  of 
4-H  club  boys,  showing  individuals,  were 
the  other  exhibitors.  Wm.  H.  Gould, 
Burkeville,  Va.,  was  the  judge. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  honors  were  di¬ 
vided  largely  between  Yrates  Farm.  Or¬ 
chard  Park,  N.  Y.,  and  H.  E.  Robei-tson, 
Cedar  Grove,  N.  j.  The  latter  won  the 
bull  championships,  and  Yates  the  female 
championships.  T.  E.  Elder,  Mt.  Herman, 
Mass.,  was  the  judge. 

Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown.  N.  J., 
Many  Springs  Farm,  New  Centerville, 
Pa.,  and  H.  M.  Freer,  Basking  Ridge, 

N.  J.,  were  the  principal  exhibitors  of 
Jerseys,  judged  by  Prof.  Geo.  C.  White, 


Storrs,  Conn.  Twin  Oaks  Farm  won  all 
of  the  championships. 

J  -  The  Hogs  and  Sheep 

Duroc- Jerseys  led  in  entries.  The  exr 
hibitors  were  Hockersville  Stock  Farms, 
Ilershey,  Pa.;  J.  S.  &  F.  C.  Smith, 
Grovesport,  O. ;  Herbex-t  J.  Carr,  liar- 
veysburg,  O. ;  Aubrey  Lawyer,  Crosswicks, 
N.  J.  ;  Menantico  Colony,  Vineland,  N.  J., 
and  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J.  The  Menantico  Colony  had  the 
grand  champion  boar,  and  Mr.  Carr  the 
grand  champion  sow. 

Two  Ohio  exhibitors  and  one  from 
Iowa  divided  the  Chester  White  prizes. 
They  showed  well-fitted  entries.  Sycamore 
Farms,  Douglassville,  Pa.,  and  F.  E.  Kite 
&  Sons,  St.  Paris,  O.,  were  the  chief  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  Berkshires.  Sycamore  Farms 
won  most  of  the  top  prizes.  Poland- 
Chinas  were  shown  by  the  St.  Amour 
Co.,  Mortonville,  Pa.,  Frank  DeWitt, 
Warren,  O.,  Turner  Bros.,  DeWitt,  la., 
and  Washburn,  Ilershey  &  Lewis,  Tiffin, 

O. ,  the  latter  firm  winning  the  champion¬ 
ships.  Roberts  &  Grossman,  Marion,  O., 
Dr.  J.  B.  McKenzie,  Wilmington,  O., 
Turner  Bros.,  DeWitt,  la.,  and  the  Man¬ 
ual  Training  and  Industrial  School, 
Bordentown.  N.  .T.,  shared  in  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  awards.  This  belted  breed  was  well 
represented. 

A  dozen  breeders  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  and  one  flock 
in  New  Jersey — that  of  Ruth  V.  Twomblv 
— made  the  sheep  show.  Professional 
flockmasters  who  have  been  showing  for 
years,  divided  the  money.  It  was  a 
creditable  exhibition  of  the  leading  breeds, 
judged  by  A.  R.  Danks,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

D.  C.  W. 


Raising  Chickens  Upon 
Wire  Floors 

•  Walking  a  tight  wire  above  the  street 
was  an  old  feat  of  acrobatic  balancing 
that  drew  thrills  from  lookers-on  who 
tried  religiously  to  hope  that  nothing 
would  happen.  Something  like  it  is  now 
the  daily  fate  of  many  chicks  that  ale 
being  kept  under  ultra-modern  conditions. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  keeping  a 
large  number  of  fowls  upon  a  small  area 
of  land.  Sometimes,  a  small  area  is  all 
that  one  has  to  undergird  an  ambition 
that  spreads  beyond  the  line  fences. 
Again,  the  desire  to  save  time  and  labor 
may  determine  the  close  grouping  of  poul¬ 
try  buildings.  Whatever  the  reason,  those 
who  attempt  it  find,  soon  or  late,  that 
they  are  against  problems  in  sanitation 
that  must  be  solved  if  they  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  business.  One  cannot  concen¬ 
trate  the  desirable  and  scatter  the  evil  in 
the  same  operation.  If  the  former  is  ac¬ 
complished.  a  way  to  bring  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  must  be  discovered. 

Wire  floors  for  brooders  constitute  a 
very  up-to-date  method  of  attempting  to 
solve  some  sanitation  problems  that,  at 
present,  seem  to  hold  out  considerable 
promise.  Another  sanitation  device  that 
has  come  into  use  in  recent  years  is  the 
sun  porch.  This  is  an  outdoor  runway, 
as  large  as  the  brooder-house  floor  or 
larger,  to  which  the  chicks  are  allowed 
access  but  which  keeps  them  off  from  the 
ground  about  the  brooder-house.  The 
floor  of  this  sunporch  may  be  of  wood  or 
concrete,  either  one  permitting  measures 
of  cleanliness  that  cannot  be  carried  out 
upon  soft  earth.  False  floors  of  wire  for 
these  sunporches  are  perhaps  more  com¬ 
monly  used  than  similar  floors  for  the 
brooder  interiors,  but  both  have  been 
found  to  be  desirable  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions. 

A  wire  floor  for  brooder  or  sunporch  is, 
of  course,  not  made  up  of  single  taut 
wires  but  of  close  meshed  wire  cloth,  the 
kind  commonly  known  as  hardware  cloth. 
This  cloth  is  frequently  seen  in  the  panels 
that  hide  the  space  beneath  porch  floors. 
Made  of  heavy  galvanized  wire  in  mesh 
as  close  as  one-half  inch,  it  serves  many 
useful  purposes.  Manufacturers  who 
probably  never  dreamed  of  selling  it  in 
quantities  to  poultrymen  may  find  them 
their  best  customers.  When  used  as  a 
floor,  this  hardware  cloth  is  stretched 
tightly  across  wooden  frames  that  keep 
it  several  inches  above  what  was  formerly 
the  only  floor  of  brooder-house  or  porch. 
These  frames  are  usually  built  in  sizes 
convenient  for  handling  when  it  is  desired 
to  remove  them  for  the  purpose  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  sub-floor  beneath.  The  chickens, 
however,  are  never  permitted  to  go  under 
them. 

To  one  never  having  seen  them  in  use, 
the  idea  of  keeping  chickens  continuously 
upon  a  wire  screen  may  seem  almost 
cruel.  The  footing  is  certainly  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  enjoyed  by  a  chick  upon 
free  range  but  the  birds  show  no  evidence 
of  discomfort  and  no  injury  to  feet  or 
shanks.  Such  floors  have  now  been  in 
use  for  several  years  upon  some  plants 
where  it  is  expected  to  extend  and  con¬ 
tinue  them.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  say 
just  what  the  ultimate  results  of  such 
confinement  will  prove  to  be,  but  there  are 
certain  advantages  already  realized  and 
trials  will  doubtless  continue  until  their 
full  value.,  and  their  limitations  are 
known. 

The  object  of  a  wire  mesh  floor  of  this 
kind  is  to  protect  the  growing  chicks  from 
the  parasitic  diseases  that  are  spread  by 
means  of  droppings,  and  these  constitute 
a  large  part  of  the  diseases  that  infest 
poultry.  The  digestive  tract  is  the  chief 
seat  of  infection  in  the  disorders  that  fre¬ 
quently  make  poultry  keeping  difficult.  If 
this  can  be  kept  free  from  the  lower 
forms  of  life  that  live  at  the  expense  of 
their  feathered  hosts,  good  health  in  the 
flock  is  not  ordinarily  difficult  to  main¬ 
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tain.  Intestinal  worms  of  one  or  more 
of  the  various  sorts  that  find  the  digestive 
tract  of  fowls  a  favorable  home  are 
spread  from  the  infested  birds  to  the  free 
by  means  of  their  eggs  or  the  worms 
themselves.  These  are  picked  up  direct 
ly  or  with  food  and  drink  soiled  by  drop¬ 
pings.  An  exception  may  be  made  in  the 
case  of  the  tapeworm,  the  eggs  of  which 
have  to  undergo  partial  development  in 
the  bodies  of  flies,  earthworms  or  other 
living  things  before  they  can  become 
fully  mature  in  fowls.  Fly  screens  to 
protect  poultry  from  the  common  house 
fly,  which  may  carry  young  tapeworms  to 
them  in  its  interior,  are  now  part  of  the 
building  equipment  on  some  poultry 
farms. 

More  of  a  menace  to  the  growing  chick 
than  round  or  tapeworms  is  the  organism 
responsible  for  coccidiosis.  This  is  too 
small  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  and 
is  as  widespread  wherever  poultry  is  kept 
as  it  is  small.  Neither  the  poultry  quar¬ 
ters  nor  the  ground  about  can  long  be 
kept  free  from  this  organism  if  in  con¬ 
tinuous  use  and  open  to  access  to  birds 
mice  and  other  vermin.  It  is  chiefly  to 
guard  young  chicks,  from  coccidiosis 
while  keeping  them  confined  to  limited 
quarters,  that  the  use  of  wire  mesh  floors 
is  being  made.  All  of  these  things  mav 
seem  highly  artificial  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  raising  their  flocks  upon 
the  free  range  of  a  farm.  They  are  high¬ 
ly  artificial,  as  artificial  as  hatching  eggs 
in  a  wooden  cabinet  raising  the  chicks 
under  a  metal  canopy  surrounding  a  coal 
stove  and  confining  the  mature  fowls  for 
life  within  the  walls  of  a  building.  They 
are  not  described  here  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  those  fortunate  enough  not  to 
need  them  to  install  such  fixtures  or 
adopt  such  methods,  but  they  should  in¬ 
terest  many  who  are  less  fortunate  in 
their  surroundings  and  who  want  to 
know  how  some  of  their  difficulties  are 
being  met  by  others.  m.  b.  d. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs  (Conn.)  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  There  are  100  pens,  each 
containing  10  birds.  Following  is  report 
for  week  ending  October  2 : 

The  leading  pen  of  Leghorns  in  the 
Storrs  contest  pulled  just  a  bit  further 
ahead  last  week.  The  Oregon  birds 
gained  eight  eggs  over  their  Connecticut 
rivals,  thus  bringing  the  total  difference 
in  their  scores  up  to  25  eggs.  With  yet 
three  weeks  to  go  this  difference  does  not 
seem  too  significant  especially  when  one 
remembers  that  the  total  lay  of  these  two 
pens  is  well  over  5,500  eggs.  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds  likewise  bestirred  themselves 
last  week.  Two  Massachusetts  pens 
owned  by  Charlescote  Farm  and  F.  S. 
Chapin  have  for  the  last  eight  weeks  been 
holding  down  second  and  third  positions 
in  their  class,  but  now  F.  S.  Chapin  is 
leading  by  a  margin  of  three  eggs. 

The  management  of  the  contest  ques¬ 
tioned  its  own  computations  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  egg  production  in  the  48th 
week  had  not  only  held  steady  but  ac¬ 
tually  had  improved  over  the  previous 
week.  The  trend  for  the  last  14  weeks 
has  been  gradually  but  dinstinetly  down¬ 
ward.  Last  week,  however,  the  Reds,  the 
Wyandottes  and  the  Barred  Rocks  all  in¬ 
creased  the  average  rate  of  laying.  The 
total  for  all  pens  was  2,866  eggs,  or  a 
yield  of  practically  41  per  cent.  John  Z. 
LaBelle  of  Connecticut  ranked  first  for 
the  week  with  his  Reds  that  laid  54  eggs. 
Leghorns  entered  by  Wm.  L.  Gilbert 
Home  of  Connecticut,  were  second  with 
52  eggs.  Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm  of  Ore¬ 
gon  was  third  with  a  score  of  an  even  50 
eggs.  Homestead  Farm  of  Connecticut, 
sponsoring  Reds  was  next  in  line  with  a 
tally  of  48  eggs  and  was  lucky  to  get 
away  with  it,  inasmuch  as  two  pens  of 
Leghorns  from  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
State,  a  pen  of  Reds  and  a  pen  of 
Barred  Rocks  both  from  Massachusetts 
were  all  right  on  his  tail  with  47  eggs 
each. 

Last  week,  White  Leghorn  hen  No.  907 
bred  by  Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home  qualified 
for  the  300-egg  club.  Her  record  as  this 
is  written  is  304  eggs.  A  R.  I.  Red  is  one 
egg  ahead  of  this  score,  a  White  Leghorn 
is  two  eggs  ahead,  and  another  Leghorn, 
the  best  individual  of  all  breeds  and  va¬ 
rieties  has  laid  323  eggs.  An  Australorp 
from  Vermont,  a  R.  I.  Red  and  three  Leg¬ 
horns  from  Connecticut,  and  three  Leg¬ 
horns  from  Oregon  are  all  likely  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  club  with  scores  that  range 
from  292  to  299  eggs  each. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  2,- 
612;  Hawes  Bros.,  Me.,  2,353;  Spring 
Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  2,182. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  2,- 
090 ;  Davidson  Bros.,  Mass.,  1,848. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locust, 
Conn.,  2,179 ;  Winlay  White  Wyandottes, 
Conn.,  2,176. 

R.  I.  Reds.— John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn., 
2,528;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.,  2.470; 
Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn.,  2,369;  F.  S. 
Chapin,  Mass.,  2,473. 

White  Leghorns.  — -  Hanson’s  Leghorn 
Farm,  Ore.,  2,789;  George  Lowry,  Conn., 
2.764;  Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn.,  2,- 
751  ;  Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa.,  2,- 
681 ;  Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J.,  2,484. 


“H’m  !”  the  optician  murmured.  “You 
say  the  glasses  I  gave  you  have  not  im¬ 
proved  your  sight?  You  still  see  what  you 
call  spots  before  the  eyes?”  “That  s 
right.”  his  client  replied.  “But  I  must 
admit  that  since  I  wore  the  glasses  I  can 
see  ’em  much  clearer  than  before!” — * 
London  Tit-Bits. 
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This  chart  is  based  on  a  tabulation  of 
the  published  records  of  the  Vineland 
Egg-Laying  Contest  from  1921  to 
1929.  Due  to  modem  poultry  prac¬ 
tices  this  famous  contest  has  produced 
an  increased  lay  of  34  eggs  per  bird 
per  winter  during  the  past  4  winters. 
During  this  time  CEL-O-GLASS  has 
been  standard  equipment. 


£GCS 

20 


Health-giving  ultra-violet  rays,  which  stream  through  CEL-O- 
GLASS  all  winter  long,  cannot  penetrate  ordinary  window  glass, 
or  any  kind  of  soiled  cloth  curtains. 


Why  CEL-O-GLASS  poultry 

houses  are  health  houses 


“Old  Dr.  Sun”  is  the  farmer’s  friend.  All 
the  year  ’round  he  makes  his  visits,  pouring 
out  generous  measures  of  health- giving  ultra¬ 
violet  rays. 

These  rays  have  cleansing,  disinfecting 
qualities.  They  help  prevent  disease.  And 
they  have  another  important  duty  —  they 
cause  the  blood  to  manufacture  Vitamin  D 
without  any  additions  to  a  normal  diet.  The 
result  is  a  proper  assimilation  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus  —  the  great  bone-building  and 
shell-making  minerals. 

Poultry  particularly  needs  and  benefits 
from  sunlight.  Don’t  shut  “old  Dr.  Sun”  out 
of  your  poultry  houses  in  winter  by  using 
windows  of  ordinary  glass,  or  any  kind  of 
cloth  curtains  that  soil.  These  present  a 
barrier  to  the  vitalizing  ultra-violet  rays.  But 
ultra-violet  rays  stream  through  CEL-O-GLASS 
and  flood  the  houses  with  health. 

CEL-Q-GLASS  increases  poultry 
profits 

The  use  of  CEL-O-GLASS  promotes  normal 
growth.  Helps  kill  germs  and  parasites.  In¬ 
creases  egg  production.  Keeps  houses  warm 
and  dry.  These  are  not  theories,  but  facts — 
proved  in  Experiment  Stations  from  coast  to 
coast,  in  the  laboratories  of  science,  in  many 
egg-laying  contests,  and  on  thousands  of  prac¬ 
tical,  profitable  farms  all  over  the  country. 
This  is  shown  by  the  egg-production  chart 
of  the  Vineland  Egg-Laying  Contest.  At  this 


famous  poultry  event,  modern  poultry  prac¬ 
tices  have  produced  an  increased  lay  of  34 
eggs  per  bird  during  the  past  4  winters. 
During  this  time  CEL-O-GLASS  has  been 
standard  equipment.  Multiply  the  number  of 
your  layers  by  34  and  see  what  a  similar  in¬ 
crease  would  mean  to  you. 

The  same  story — more  eggs  per  bird — is 
found  in  this  report  made  by  the  Washington 
State  Experiment  Station.  “It  was  found 
that  in  pens  equipped  with  CEL-O-GLASS  cur¬ 
tains,  -  when  the  temperature  registered  18° 
below  zero  outside,  the  inside  temperature 
registered  from  22°  to  28°  above  zero  .  .  . 
Pens  with  CEL-O-GLASS,  in  the  coldest  weather, 
showed  a  drop  in  egg  production  of  only  10% 
to  15%;  while  the  same  pens  equipped  with 
muslin  fronts  showed  a  drop  of  25%  to  55%.” 


Properly  installed,  CEL-O-GLASS  will  last  for  years.  The 
Vineland  Egg-Laying  Contest  is  still  using  the  CEL-O-GLASS 
installed  4  years  ago.  For  long  years  of  service  install  on  frames 
in  a  vertical  position  in  the  entire  south  side  and  other  openings 
of  all  poultry  houses.  Hinge  frames  to  swing  in  and  to  the  side 
or  up  under  the  roof  during  the  summer  months  when  CEL-O- 
GLASS  is  not  needed. 


CEL-O-GLASS  is  a  tried  and  tested  product 
with  a  record  of  performance.  The  name  is 
on  the  selvage — look  for  it. 

Many  uses  for  CEL-O-GLASS 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  a  durable,  highly  translucent 
material  made  by  coating  tough,  cold-drawn 
steel  wire  mesh  with  a  substance  that  admits 
ultra-violet  rays  when  you  need  them  most — 
in  winter. 

It  has  many  uses  on  the  farm.  In  hog 
houses,  it  prevents  stiff  legs  and  aids  winter 
fattening.  It  brings  the  antiseptic  qualities  of 
sunlight  into  dairy  barns  and  milk  houses.  On 
cold  frames  and  hot  beds  it  prevents  storm 
and  bad  weather  losses,  is  light  and  easy  to 
handle.  As  a  back  porch  enclosure  it  adds  a 
warm,  light  room  to  the  house. 

CEL-O-GLASS  can  be  bought  at  hardware, 
lumber,  seed  and  feed  dealers  in  any  quantity. 
It  comes  in  rolls  25,  50  and  100  feet  long,  28 
and  36  inches  wide.  If  your  local  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  please  write  to  Acetol 
Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 

Useful  Book  and  Blue  Prints  —  FREE 

Space  here  does  not  permit  telling  the  amazing  story  of 
success  through  CEL-O-GLASS  but  get  our  free  64-pagc 
book,  “Health  on  the  Farm,”  which  explains  all  the 
facts.  Also,  if  building,  get  one  of  our  free  blue  prints 
of  authorized  Experiment  Station  poultry  and  hog 
houses — see  coupon.  Write  for  the  one  (or  ones)  you 
wish,  or  check  and  mail  the  coupon. 

®  1029,  Acetol  Products,  Inc, 


look  for  the  name 

ON  THE  SELVAGE. 


Poultry  House  Back  Porch  Cold  Frame 

REG.  U  S.  PAT.  OFF 

CEL-O-GLASS 

US.  PATENT  1,580.987 


HEALTH 

OM  IMt  r«,M 
TMBOUCH 

CELOGLASS 


xrraarc 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.  410-A, 

21  Spruce  Street.  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free 
book,  “Health  on  the  Farm.”  Also  send 
free  the  blue  print  (s)  checked: 

□  Laying  House  □  Hog  House 

□  Brooder  House  □  Cold  Frames 

□  Back  Porches 

Name . . . . . . . 

Address . . . . 

Town . . . State . 
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T  FEED 
WORMS 


the  easy,  safe,  economical  way  to 
get  rid  of  worms.  Tapeworms, 
round  worms,  most  common 
worms.  Appetites  are  undisturbed 
and  egg  production  generally  picks 
right  up  as  worms  are  eliminated. 

Your  dealer  supplies  Pratts  in  sever¬ 
al  convenient  sizes  on  a  money- back 
guarantee.  Write  today. 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BULLETIN 
“ Common  Poultry  Diseases”  is  just 
off  the  press.  Write  for  yours. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

435  Walnut  Street  :  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KILL  THE 

EGG  ROBBERS  NOW! 
THE  EASY  WAY 


Big  appetites  and  empty  nests! 
What’s  the  trouble?  Usually  WORMS! 

Start  now,  when  housing  birds 
for  the  winter,  to  add  Pratts  Poul¬ 
try  Worm  Powder  to  the  mash.  It’s 


POULTRY 
WORM  POWDER 

60  years  of  success  and  fai r  dealing  behind  the 
money-back  guarantee  of  any  Pratt  remedy 


BIG  BARGAINS! 
BUGGIES  and 
WAGONS  Sold 

Direct  from  our  factory  to 
you.  The  largest  in  United 
States  selling  direct 
from  factory  to  you. 

A  largo  saving  from 
$25.00  to  $50.00. 

SPLIT  HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
Dopt.  B2 

Lawrence bur^;.  And. 


wene»  CHICKS 


Will  Make  Winter  Profits 

Start  a  broiler  brood  note  with  our  “Wyan-Rocks”  (Wh. 
Wyandotte-Rock  Cross),  or  “Brail m-Rocks”  (Brahma 
Rock  cross).  We  can  also  supply  straight  Rocks,  Reds 
and  Wyandottes.  Hatches  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  Oct.  or  Nov.  deliveries. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


CLOVERDALE JA  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnestsd  and  Pedigreed  Continuously  tor  1  8  Years 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Pens  and  Trios — with  years  of  ideal 
egg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz. 
eggs  in  pedigree.  Take  advantage  of  our  low  summer 
prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  D.Hart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  I  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Barred  Kock,  special  matings,  1S3.00  each 

Range  raised,  free  from  diarrhea— for  breeding 
purposes — in  lots  of  twenty. 

Address  BROAD  VIEW  FARMS.  Hampton.  N.  J. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Hatches  weekly. 
Low  prices.  1,000  lots. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Hocks. 
Write  for  lowest  fall  and  winter  prices. 
Hatcheswkly.  Jas.  E.UIsh,  Beaver  Springs, Pa. 


rnri/r  on  c  high-powered 

LOLllljKLLa  LEGHORN  b 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Routs  R,  Trumansburg,  N.  V. 


umiTr  urV  H  XinfiTTCC  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearlings. 
WflilL  W  IANDUI  ICO  Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs. 
Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.  P.  A.  Certified. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1  95-A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


tv7ekofrce’ltr«in  While  Leghorn  Cockerels 

ROY  c.  De  SHONG  -  AURORA,  NEW  YORK 


SA  Brown  and  I  0„Lnrne,S37-egg.  Contest  winners  stock, 

.  V.  White  LBgllUl  ll«$l  up.  ».  F.  FULTON,  Billipolis,  Ohio 

ni  Tf  r  r  T’C  In-Gold  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
*  LiM-iHd  l  O  11  yearsbreedingforeggproduction. 
L-  E.  INGOLDSBY  Hartwick  Seminary.  N.  Y. 


200  PULLETS  March  Hatched 

State  accredited  stock.  Laying  or  ready  to-lay,  $2.50 
each.  IRA  H.  DODOS  _ _ NORTH  HERO,  VT. 

Barred  Rock  Pullets  LESTER  BARTLES,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

CAN AUIAN,  African,  Toulouse,  Embden,  White 

China,  Egyptian  and  Buff  Geese.  Muscovy,  Run¬ 
ners,  Pekin,  East  India,  Buff.  Swedish  and  Cayuga 
Ducks.  Show  stock.  II.  JONES,  Meredith.  N.  II. 


SILVER  Gray  Dorkings,  Golden  Campines,  Polish, 

Buckeye  Reds,  Hamburgs,  Blk.  Leghorns,  Sumatras, 
Buff  Minorcas.  Quality  stock.  B.  JONES,  Meredith,  N.  H. 


MUSCOVY  DUCKS — Blue  and  colored;  R.  C.  Red  and 
Barred  Rock  Cockerels.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS.  Lorraine,  N.  V 


F0E  Rrpprlintr  °ld  01  y°unf>-  Prices  right. 

SALE  Dreeamgueese  ROBERT  MILKS.  Franklinville.  N.  T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry ^ 
Dogs ,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison,  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J.,  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


MAKE 

MORE  MONEY 


Ross  owners  get 
quick  profits.  Three 
houses  — all  sizes. 


Write  today  for  big  Ross  Catalog— free 
Buy  now — Pay  later 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 
Check  items  wanted.  900  Warder  St 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


October  19,  1929 


An  Experience  with  Turkeys 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  several  years,  and  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  experiences  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ones  on  raising  or  not  raising  tur¬ 
keys.  In  the  Spring,  as  an  experiment. 
I  set  45  eggs  and  hatched  31  poults.  I 
look  them  from  the  hens  when  48  hours 
old  and  put  them  in  a  brooder-house  with 
a  stove,  away  from  all  chickens,  and 
made  them  a  small  run.  I  had  already 
decided  to  raise  them  under  confinement. 

The  day  the  picture  was  taken  they 
were  11  weeks  old  and  still  31  strong, 
never  a  sickly  one  among  them,  and  no 
medicines  have  gone  down  their  throats. 

After  the  first  three  weeks  I  made  a 
run  about  40  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long 
using  five-foot  wire.  Two  weeks  ago  I 
made  another  pen  the  same  length,  only 
70  feet  wide. 

They  are  as  content  behind  the  wire  as 
anything  could  be.  Occasionally  I  find 
one  outside  but  never  one  day  in  the  11 
weeks  have  they  had  their  freedom. 

I  caught  two  of  the  largest  and  weighed 
them.  The  hen  weighed  5  lbs.,  and  the 
tom,  6%  lbs.  The  liens  average  4 y2  and 
the  toms  6Vy.  They  are  about  half  and 
half.  The  picture  does  not  do  justice  to 
them,  because  a  stranger  was  in  the  pen 
and  they  had  no  idea  of  standing  still. 

According  to  all  accounts  the  danger 
period  is  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
weeks.  Bo,  have  succeeded  in  my  first 
real  attempt  at  raising  turkeys  well  past 
the  danger  period.  Of  course  they  may 


papule  or  vesicle  is  oval  in  shape,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  purple  or  bluish  zone  of 
skin,  and  has  a  concave  or  depressed  ton 
The  liquid  (lymph)  contained  in  the 
papule  is  straw-colored  and  is  contained 
in  several  separate  compartments.  Iu  n 
few  days  the  papule  ruptures,  the  lymph 
discharges  and  a  brown  crust  or  scab 
forms.  When  .the  scab  dries  and  is  rubbed 
off  a  pock-mark  remains  for  some  time 
and  is  lighter  in  color  than  the  normal 
skin  of  the  teat.  The  affected  teats  are 
much  swollen  and  ‘become  reddened  and 
sore,  so  that  milk  is  done  with  difficulty 
being  painful  to  the  cow.  The  papules 
rarely  form  on  the  udder,  and  are  usually 
found  upon  the  teats  alone  and  new  crops 
of  papules  form  as  the  first  ones  heal ;  but 
an  attack  should  run  its  course  in  about 
30  days.  The  cow  has  some  fever,  during 
the  first  days  of  attack,  -but  that  quickly 
subsides,  and  she  then  milks  normally  and 
has  a  fair  appetite.  The  disease -may,"  how¬ 
ever,  cause  garget,  in  some  severe  cases, 
especially  if  a  milking  tube  has  to  he  used 
to  draw  the  milk  from  the  sore  teats.  To 
prevent  the  tube  from  infecting  the  teats 
so  that  garget  ensues  it  should,  be  cleans¬ 
ed  each  time  before  use,  ky  picking  out 
the  blind  tip  of  the  tube  and  then 
immersing  the  tube  for  15  or  20  minutes 
in  boiling  water.  Before  inserting  the 
tube  in  a  teat  it  should  be  smeared  with 
carbolized  vaseline  and  after  use,  and 
having  been  cleansed  and  boiled,  it  should 
be  kept  immersed  in  spirits  of  camphor 
or  alcohol,  in  a  stoppered  ‘bottle,  until 


The  Turkeys  in  Their  Yard 


still  die,  I  suppose,  but  the  chances  are 
not  so  great.  Before  Thanksgiving  rolls 
around,  and  the  turkeys  have  gone  the 
way  all  good  turkeys  go,  I’ll  send  another 
picture  and  report. 

When  my  poults  were  first  hatched  my 
neighbors  and  friends  all  started  to  feel 
sorry,  telling  me  what  would  happen 
when  they  were  nicely  feathered,  etc., 
but  it  didn’t  happen.  One  man  said  the 
other  day,  “Well,  you  certainly  have  had 
unusually  good  luck  with  your  turkeys.” 

I  said  to  him,  “Turkeys  will  not  live  on 
luck.  What  they  need  is  good  feed,  plen¬ 
ty  of  greens,  a  little  common  sense,  and 
plenty  of  patience.” 

I  am  sorry  to  say  since  writing  the 
above  we  had  a  terrific  thunder  storm, 
three  of  the  turkeys  did  not  get  in  their 
building  and  during  the  night  one  was 
killed  by  a  skunk,  so  in  my  report,  I’ll 
have  to  give  as  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  my  first  turkey,  not  disease,  but  an 
unavoidable  accident.^  M.  B. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


False  Cowpox 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  fresh  a  little 
over  two  months  which  has  cowpox  on 
her  udder  just  above  each  teat.  I  have 
been  using  ointments,  but  just  as  soon 
as  the  ones  that  are  here  clear  up,  she 
breaks  out  with  a  new  supply.  Wliat  is 
the  cause,  and  how  long  does  it  last? 
None  of  the  other  cows  have  it.  I  am 
told  it  is  caused  by  heifer  eating  some 
sort  of  a  poison  weed,  and  it  will  clear 
awav  when  Winter  comes  on. 

New  York  mbs.  e.  p. 

From  your  description  we  should  judge 
that  your  cow  is  affected  with  what  may 
be  termed  “false  cowpox.”  We  say  that 
for  the  reason  that  the  disease  affecting 
your  cow  does  not  spread  to  other  cows 
in  the  herd.  True  cowpox,  however,  is 
caused  by  a  specific  ultra-microscopic 
filterable  virus,  meaning  an  infectious 
element  that  cannot  be  seen  by  the 
strongest  microscope,  and  that  passes 
through  a  porcelain  filter.  That  disease 
quickly  infects  every  cow  in  the  herd,  the 
infection  being  carried  by  the  hands  of  the 
milker.  It  is  also  communicable  to  man 
and  an  attack,  affecting  the  hands,  makes 
the  person  immune  to  smallpox  of  man. 
The  disease  in  cows  may  also  be  com¬ 
municated  to  them  by  a  milker  who  is 
convalescing  from  smallpox  or  who  has 
recently  been  vaccinated  against  that 
disease.  It  was  by  noting  the  fact  that 
milkers  of  cowpox-affected  cows  do  not 
contract  smallpox  that  led  Jenner,  in 
1796,  to  discover  the  method  of  vaccinat¬ 
ing  people  against  smallpox  which  is  now 
in  vogue  throughout  the  world.  Were  true 
cowpox  present  in  your  cow  we  feel  sure 
that  other  cows  would  have  become  af¬ 
fected.  One  can  readily  differentiate  cow- 
pox  from  false  cowpox.  The  true  cowpox 


again  needed.  The  veterinarian  so  dreads 
the  carrying  of  germs  by  the  milking  tube 
that  he  is  careful  to  handle  the  instru¬ 
ment  with  forceps,  instead  of  his  fingers 
and  thumb,  at  time  of  use. 

When  true  cowpox  is  found  present  it 
has  to  be  treated  to  prevent  infection  of 
the  sores,  for  should  infection  occur,  the 
sores  may  prove  obstinate  in  healng  and 
keep  the  teats  sore  for  weeks,  or  cause  the 
milk  secretion  to  dry  off.  False  cowpox 
is  characterized  by  sores  forming  on  the 
udder  and  teats.  Pimples  containing  pus, 
like  small  boils,  may  first  appear.  When 
the  pus  discharges  scabs  form  and  may 
spread,  but  there  is  little  similarity  be¬ 
tween  those  chronic  sores  and  the  papules 
of  cowpox  ;  neither  does  the  trouble  tend 
to  spread  from  cow  to  cow,  through  the 
medium  of  the  milker’s  hands.  The  infec¬ 
tion,  however,  may  spread  in  the  connec¬ 
tive  tissue,  so  that  sore  after  sore  appears, 
as  the  old  ones  heal.  To  prevent  that  a 
10-per  cent  ointment  of  ammoniated 
mercury  (white  precipitate)  should  be 
rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  affected  parts, 
after  washing  with  hot  water  containing 
all. the  boric  acid  it  will  dissolve.  Do  that 
twice  daily,  and  after  the  washing  apply 
strong  iodine  ointment  directly  to  each 
sore.  Keep  the  stall  floor  clean  and  disin¬ 
fected.  Milk  with  clean,  dry  hands..  Keep 
the  cows  from  fouling  their  teats  in  the 
stable  or  yard,  and  keep  them  out  of 
stagnant  water.  Invasion  of  the  sores  by 
the  filth  germ  Bacillus  necrophorus  causes 
the  worst  and  most  obstinate  sores,  and 
they  may  give  off  a  foul  odor,  gangrenous 
(dead)  tissues  being  present  as  a  result 
of  the  germ  infection.  a.  s.  a. 


Fencing  Against  Sheep; 
Workmen’s  Compensation 

1.  My  neighbor’s  sheep  are  coming 
through  the  three-wire  fence  between  our 
properties,  and  when  I  toid  him  to  keep 
them  at  home,  he  said,  “If  you  will  buy 
the  wire  to  keep  them  out,  I  will  put  it 
on.”  Must  I  fence  against  his  sheep :  Is 
that  the  law? 

2.  I  have  two  painters  ready  to.  paint 

my  barns  for  me,  but  neither  carries  in¬ 
surance.  Suppose  they  should  fall  while 
painting,  would  I  be  held  liable  for  da/11,; 
ages?  Suppose  I  hire  them. “by  the  job, 
in  that  case  would  I  be  liable?  '*  hat 
should  I  do?  B.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

1.  Yes,  you  will  have  to  fence  against 
the  stock  usually  pastured  near  your 
property. 

2.  If  you  are  painting  a  barn  for  your 
own  use  on  the  farm,  and  not  one  tor 
your  use  for  renting  purposes,  the  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  act  does  not  apply- 

N.  T- 
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“I’ll  destroy 
ten  times  as 
much  grain 
as  I  eat” 

Feed  Kat-Nip  to 
the  rats.  They  like 
it  better  than  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  other  foods.  They  eat  it  — 
rush  for  water,  out  of  the  building  —  that’s  the 
end.  Even  the  wise  old  rats  can’t  resist  it. 
Money  back  guarantee.  35c  a  tube.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct.  Liquid 
Veneer  Corporation,  752  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Hatches  every  week 
in  the  year. 

We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler 
raisers  and  can  quote  attractive 
prices  to  large  buyers. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Winter  Broilers  Pay 

if  you  buy 

HUBBARD  FARMS  RED  CHICKS 

Low  mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  Breeding  Birds  oil  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  CATALOGUE. 

Hubbard  Farm*,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


White  Silkie  Fowl  Hens 
and  Pullets;  White 
Crested  Black  Polish 
Fowls;  Grey  and  White 
Call;  Black  East  Indian 
Mallard  and  White  Crested  Ducks,  Egyptian,  Brown  and 
White  Chinese  and  Canada  Geese;  White  Fantail,  Jaco¬ 
bin  and  White  King  Pigeons;  Buff  Cochin  Bantam  Hens 
and  Pullets;  Lavender,  White  and  Pearl  Guinea  Fowls. 
(I.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist,  Darien,  Conn. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  $10  per  100  ;  Light  and  Heavy,  $12;  All 
Heavy,  $14.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year.  Older  or  started  chicks,  1  to  8  weeks  old. 
Priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOENBORN'S  IIATCHERT,  349  M»in  Si  ,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


Pullets  For  Sale  Rhode  Island  Reds 

_  March  hatch,  laying  or 

ready-to  lay,  $2,50  each:  April  hatch,  $2;  May  liateh- 
$1.75;  Breeding  Cockerels,  $4  each.  Broilers,  Roast, 
mg  Chickens  for  table  use.  Will  ship  what  you  want  C. 
0.  D.  on  approval.  WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100  ft  Pure  Holly  wood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  $7.50,  $10. 4*0  and  $15.4)0 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Eplirnlm,  N.  J. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  quality  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandotte*, 
Heavy  Mixed. 

100  %  live,  prepaid,  delivery.  Attractive  prices— 1,000  lots. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  I  I  o. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  I  Oc. 

Write  for  prices  on  600 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100$ 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  HAUMOAKIINEIt,  Beaver  Springs,  Penn*. 


Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  $1 2.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  $».00  a  100 
Ilerhster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88,  McClure,  Pa. 


PI  TI  I  CTC  Production  Bred  Single  Comb  White 
»  U  L.JL,E.  1  O  Leghorns.  April  hatched.  Postal  for 
prices.  MURDOCK  BROS.,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Pullets 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 
LALLY  FAItMS 


S.  C.  W.  L. 

Barred  Rocks 

VINELAND,  N.  J, 


“Purebred”  Barred  Rocks  JlWSJfUSi 

Heavy  Mixed,  SSiOO  per  100;  Black  Giants,  $1  6.00  per 
100.  Prompt  service.  C.  O.  D.  100$  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Chan.  F.  Ewlug  Itt.  1  MeClure,  Pennu. 


BAIt  BED  BOCK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  full  anil  winter  delivery.  C.  4). 

ALLEN  IIATUIIEIty  k  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


Bred-to-lay  barred  rocks,  pullets  and 

COCKERELS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.  Y. 


TUItKEYS  -  BUCKS  -  IGEE8E  -  GUINEAS 
Speeial  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

HIGH  LAND  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


Very 

fancy 


Mallard  Ducks 


from  blue  ribbon  winners,  *8 
a  trio.  0.  K.  CASSEL,  llerahey,  Pa. 


REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


Northern  Bronze  Turkeys— Champion  strain,  vigor¬ 
ous,  utility  or  exhibition.  FRED  GOODRICH,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  mornihg  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Treatment  of  Roup 

I  have  about  half  a  dozen  chickens 
which  have  badly  swollen  eyes.  At  first 
only  one  eye  seems  to  be  swollen  slightly, 
but  swelling  continues  until  eye  is  com¬ 
pletely  closed,  at  which  time  the  other 
eye  will  start  and  act  same  way.  Some 
have  running  nostrils.  What  causes  this 
trouble,  and  what  remedy  or  cure  is  avail¬ 
able?  g.  >t.  II. 

Pennsylvania. 

These  birds  evidently  have  roup,  and 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  remove 
them  from  the  flock  before  they  have  com¬ 
municated  the  disease  to  their  fellows. 
Utensils  and  quarters  should  then  be 
cleaned  up  and  watch  kept  for  first  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  infection  in  others.  The 
flocks  should  be  kept  in  well  ventilated 
quarters,  free  from  drafts  upon  the 
perches  and  dry. 

Treatment  of  the  affected  birds  in¬ 
dividually  is  so  tedious  and  unsatisfactory 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  out  to 
a  cure  and  it  is  probably  best  in  most 
cases  to  dispose  of  sick  birds  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  cure  them.  The  head  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  the  germs  of  this  disease 
find  refuge  are  difficult  of  access  and 
cures  of  true  roup  are  probably  rare. 

M.  B.  D. 


Possible  Fowl  Tuberculosis 

We  have  lost  several  hens  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  examined  one  of  the  hens  after 
it  died  and  found  the  liver  covered  with 
white  spots.  What  is  it  and  what  caused 
it?  We  kept  the  henhouse  clean,  e.  w. 

New  York. 

A  white  spotted  liver  is  likely  to  be  one 
affected  by  tuberculosis,  though  there  are 
other  less  common  diseases  that  may  give 
the  liver  much  the  same  appearance.  If 
the  fowls  were  emaciated  when  dying,  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  will  be  more  cer¬ 
tain.  There  is  no  cure  for  fowl  tuber¬ 
culosis,  but  its  spread  should  be  guarded 
against  by  removing  any  sick  birds  from 
the  flock  and  maintaining  such  cleanliness 
of  quarters  and  healthfulness  of  living 
conditions  as  to  enable  healthy  birds  to 
resist  the  infection.  All  dead  fowls  should 
be  buried  where  their  carcasses  cannot 
infect  other  birds.  m.  b.  d. 


Planer  Shavings  for  Litter; 
Damp  Henhouse 

Are  shavings  from  planing  mill  suit¬ 
able  for  litter  in  poultry-houses?  Is  there 
danger  of  pieces  getting  in  chicken’s 
throat?  1  have  oat  straw,  but  it  seems 
to  get  damp  quickly.  a.  f.  a. 

Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

Planing  mill  shavings  are  often  used 
as  litter  in  a  poultry  house.  Sometimes 
young  chicks  just  hatched  will  pick  up 
enough  of  it  to  injure  them,  but  we  never 
heard  of  anything  of  the  sort  with  older 
birds.  There  is  nothing  so  attractive 
about  it  as  there  would  be  with  straw  or 
hay. 

The  dampness  that  you  speak  of,  we  are 
very  sure,  comes  from  lack  of  ventilation 
in  the  poultry-houses.  No  matter  what 
litter  you  use  the  floor  will  get  damp 
unless  there  is  ample  ventilation.  This  is 
best  obtained  by  having  a  large  part  of 
the  front  of  the  poultry-house  open  so 
that  the  air  can  go  in.  If  the  other  three 
sides  are  closed  so  that  the  birds  do  not 
sit  in  a  draft  they  can  stand  this  amount 
of  opening  in  front  without  difficulty,  and 
this  will  keep  the  air  the  same  as  the  out¬ 
side  air.  The  reason  that  the  floor  shows 
this  dampness  more  than  other  parts  of 
the  building  usually  is  that  it  is  colder, 
and  thus  condenses  the  moisture.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  the  floor  is  of  ce¬ 
ment  or  stone. 


Exchanging  Mortgaged 
Cows 

Can  the  holder  of  a  chattel  mortgage 
demand  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
cattle,  when  these  cattle  are  replaced  by 
others  of  equal  or  greater  value?  The 
mortgage  does  not  specify  any  particular 
cattle.  It  only  states  the  number  of  head 
covered  by  this  mortgage.  I  have  10  cows 
and  four  heifers  which  are  covered  by  a 
chattel  mortgage.  I  wish  to  sell  two  of 
these  old  cows  which  would  be  a  total 
loss  for  me  to  keep,  and  to  replace  them 
with  younger  and  better  cows.  The 
mortgagor  demands  the  money  from  the 
sale  of  these  two  cows.  Is  he  within  his 
legal  rights?  g.  e. 

Yes.  A  chattel  mortgage  does  not  make 
provision  for  replacing  property.  If  this 

were  so  one  could  dispose  of  good  prop¬ 
erty  and  buy  cheaper  property  and  profit 
by  it.  No  doubt,  the  holder  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  would  give  his  consent  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  old  cows  for  young  ones  and  accept 
another  mortgage  covering  this  last  pur¬ 
chase.  x  T 


In 

November- 
More 

Eggs 

Per  Hen! 


0 W  that  Winter  is  staring 
you  straight  in  the  face,  stop  a 
minute  and  consider  the  great 
new  secret  of  Poultry  Success 
that  Science  has  learned  in  the 
last  few  years. 

What  window  material  do  you 
use  for  YOUR  chicken  houses  in 
winter?  Glass?  Canvas?  Both 
keep  the  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the 
Sun  outside.  The  Ultra-Violet  ray 
is  the  ray  that  bears  health — 
destroys  disease.  Chickens  in 
houses  flooded  with  Ultra-Violet 
rays  lay  more  eggs,  resist  more 
diseases. 


All  you  have  to  do  to  give  your 
chickens  the  benefit  of  Ultra- 
Violet  ray  sunshine  this  Winter 
is  to  install  VIMLITE  health  win¬ 
dows  NOW.  Costs  no  more  than 
glass.  More  than  pays  for  itself 
in  extra  eggs  and  larger  flocks. 
Easy  to  install. 

The  best  Hardware  Dealers  al¬ 
ready  have  this  remarkable  new 
material  in  stock.  Don’t  wait! 
Order  from  nearest  hardware 
dealer  today!  Send  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  full  details  how  to  use. 


For  the  sun’s  VITAL  LIGHT  use  VIMLITE 
{ formerly  trademarked  VITALITK? 


For  Children  and  Invalids  —  In 

climates  a  tragic  number 
of  children  born  between 
September  and  May  de¬ 
velop  rickets.Ultra-Violet 
sunlight  solves  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Give  YOUR  children 
the  tremendous  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  VIMLITE  play-room 


For  the  Dairy  Farmer — Ultra-Violet  sun¬ 
light  is  health-bearing 
sunlight.  These  rays  are 
absolutely  fata  I  to  bac¬ 
teria.  Don’t  put  it  off — 
equip  your  barn  windows 
NOW -with  VIMLITE. 


Northern  For  Plant  Life 


•Young  plants  raised  under 
VIMLITE  are  healthier. 
TheygetALL  thesunlight, 
diffused  —  not  just  the 
aenemic  part  of  it.  A 
VIMLITE  window  for 
your  indoor  plants  this 
winter!  VIMLITE  covers 
for  hot-oeds  and  cold-frames  next  Spring. 

Long-Lasting,  Easy  to  Install  — VIMLITE 

has  a  wide  variety  of  gen¬ 
eral  uses,  described  in  our 
folder.  Coupon  brings  it. 

Light  in  weight,  easy  to 
install.  Easy  to  cut  and 
put  up. 


SfpF.xr 


_  uJ'B.tiSi&L  llSTl'S  mm 


Mm  mh  -Hi.  Cjo’ 


Let  This  F 
Facts  About 


older  —  Real 
The  Ultra-Violet 
Ray/7— Save  You 
Many  Dollars 
And  Improve 
Your  Health. 

THIS  COUPON 
BRINGS  IT 

FREE 


New  York  Wire  Cloth  Company,  Sales  Agents, 

Dept.  K-2,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  ;  Please  forward  copy  of  folder,  "Real  Facts 
About  The  Ultra-Violet  Ray,”  at  once,  to  address  below. 

NAME . . . 

ADDRESS . . 

CITY . STATE  . . 

My  hardware  dealer  is _ _ 
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[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  am  one  of  your  subscribers,  also  a 
shipper  to  Dock  Street  Wholesale  Market, 
Philadelphia.  For  16  years  I  have  shipped 
clams  to  this  market,  and  have  been  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  every  shipment.  I  ship 
once  every  week,  sometimes  twice  every 
week  in  the  year.  At  present  my  large 
clams  are  selling  for  $5  per  100  to  every¬ 
one  that  goes  there  to  buy  them.  The 
commission  man  returns  me  $4  per  100, 
and  takes  his  commission  out,  freight  and 
carting,  which  leaves  me  less  than  $3 
per  100.  My  carting  and  bag  on  this  end 
is  75  cents  more,  so  there  is  not  much 
left.  If  I  make  a  kick  to  him  he  says : 
“Do  not  ship  any  more  to  me.”  This  is 
the  case  with  about  50  men  who  work  in 
Delaware  Bay  for  a  living.  Is  there  any 
redress?  Where  and  how?  f.  m.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

The  same  conditions  that  this  man 
complains  about  exist  in  the  produce 
markets  generally.  The  shipper  has  to 
accept  whatever  is  offered.  In  the  same 
mail  with  this  letter  we  have  a  complaint 
from  a  shipper  of  apples  to  the  New  York 
market.  The  commission  house  sent  a 
card  saying  the  apples  sold  at  $2  a  bas¬ 
ket,  but  his  account  sales  returned  $1.25 
a  basket. 

If  the  Federal  Farm  Board  wants  to 
help  the  small  producer  the  opportunity 
is  in  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket  situation,  and  perhaps  in  all  other 
produce  markets  as  well. 

I  have  10  shares, - common;  this 

is  going  on  the  market  soon  I  am  told. 
Should  I  hold  these,  and  would  it  be  all 
right  for  me  to  get  a  loan  to  take  the 
balance,  00  shares,  that  I  have  an  option 
on?  I  am  a  subscriber  and  understand 
am  entitled  to  100  shares  at  $9.50  each. 
Will  you  let  me  know  something  about 
this  stock,  and  just  what  I  should  do?  A 
trader  called  me  from  Wall  St.,  saying 
lie  would  take  the  block  of  100  shares  off 
my  hands  at  a  profit  to  me  of  $15  each. 
Was  this  call  to  get  me  to  take  the  other 
90  shares?  B-  p.  n. 

New  Jersey 

The  subscriber  will  probably  keep  the 
stock  in  question  for  a  long  time,  because 
there  is  no  market  for  it,  and  no  prospect 
that  there  ever  will  be.  The  letter  relates 
a  typical  “reloading”  game,  and  a  swindle. 
The  broker  was  safe  in  making  the  state¬ 
ments  by  long  distance  telephone.  If  he 
put  it  in  a  letter  he  would  be  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution.  Beware  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls  to  sell  stock. 
Stocks  sold  by  this  process  are  invari¬ 
ably  worthless. 

The  editor  of  Printers’  Ink  says: 
“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of 
the  public  looks  upon  all  free  offers  with 
suspicion  and  prejudice,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  it  is  likely  that  a  free  offer  will  drive 
away  more  business  than  it  will  create.” 

“Free”  as  an  attention  incentive  is  a 
powerful  word  but  its  kick-back  is  pow¬ 
erful  in  creating  disappointment,  ill  will, 
distrust,  in  such  cases,  as  the  elusive  “if” 
makes  the  reader  feel  that  the  advertiser 
is  tricking  him. 

The  Bureau  suggests  as  a  substitute 
word  to  be  used  as  an  attention  incentive 
the  word  “given,”  which  may  be  displayed 
effectively  and  to  which  may  be  added 
supplementary  words  “without  charge" 
or  “without  extra  charge.”  Where  the 
contemplated  gratuity  relates  to  service 
such  as  parking  privileges,  alterations  on 
clothing,  storage  and  the  like,  the  Bureau 
suggests  as  a  substitute  for  the  word 
“free”  the  words  “no  charge  for"  or 
“without  charge.” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  heartily  con¬ 
curs  in  the  above  sentiments  from  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Buffalo  Better  Business 
Bureau.  The  censorship  of  advertising 
for  The  II.  N.-Y.  conforms  strictly  to  the 
above  reasoning.  No  “free"  offer  with  a 
string  to  it  can  appear  in  the  columns  of 
this  publication.  “Given"  by  itself  means 
the  same  as  free,  and  is  also  ruled  out. 
The  old  adage  to  “look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth"  is  applicable  to  advertising  offer¬ 
ing  something  for  nothing.  It  is  a  short¬ 
sighted  advertising  policy,  which  the  high- 
class  patrons  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  the 
most  part,  never  stoop  to. 

Mr .  Sehmookler  of  Schmookler  & 
Cohen,  has  called  here  soliciting  ship¬ 
ments  of  eggs.  Will  you  inform  me  if  it 
is  a  safe  firm?  c>.  M. 

New  York. 

Schmookler  &  Cohen  of  New  York  are 
not  rated  in  Bradstreet’s.  and  as  the  con¬ 
cern  is  doing  business  as  receivers  and 
distributors,  they  are  not  bonded  by  the 
State  Department. 


On  June  29,  1929,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  issued  its  complaint  against 
American  Business  Builders,  Inc.,  chain¬ 
ing  “unfair  methods  of  competition  in 
commerce.” 

According  to  the  complaint,  the  re¬ 
spondent  has  been  and  is  engaged  in  sell¬ 
ing  by  correspondence,  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  and  service,  under  the  designa¬ 
tion  “Ostrander  System  for  Becoming  a 
Real  Estate  Specialist,”  purporting  to 
qualify  applicants  and  subscribers  in  real 
estate  selling  and  general  salesmanship. 
The  complaint  proper  reads  as  follows : 

“Paragraph  Four. — Respondent  offers 
its  said  course  of  instruction  and  service 
to  the  public  and  solicits  applicants  and 
subscribers  for  the  same  in  advertise¬ 
ments,  which  it  caused  and  still  causes  to 
be  inserted  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
published  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  printed  circulars,  in  form  letters  sent 
by  it  by  mail,  and  otherwise,  which  con¬ 
tain  among  others,  false,  fictitious,  exag¬ 
gerated,  misleading  and  deceptive  state¬ 
ments  and  representations  concerning  said 
course  of  instruction  and  service ;  the 
amounts  of  money  capable  of  being  earned 
in  real  estate  selling  and  general  sales¬ 
manship  ;  the  giving  free  to  applicants 
and  subscribers  for  said  course  of  in¬ 
struction  of  a  certain  consultation  service, 
and  a  subscription  to  the  National  Real 
Estate  Review ;  a  course  of  24  lectures 
on  practical  real  estate  methods  by  lead¬ 
ing  real  estate  experts,  and  a  money-back 
bond  insuring  applicants  and  subscribers 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  said  course 
or  the  refund  of  their  tuition  fees,  to  the 
effect :  that  persons  completing  respond¬ 
ent’s  said  course  of  instruction  become 
real  estate  specialists  and  experts  and  en¬ 
joy  yearly  incomes  of  not  less  than  $5,- 
000 ;  that  a  subscription  to  the  magazine 
known  as  the  National  Real  Estate  Re¬ 
view  is  given  free  to  students  taking  re¬ 
spondent’s  said  course ;  that  respondent’s 
course  of  instruction  fits  a  student  for 
every  department  of  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness;  that  respondent  has  a  standing  of¬ 
fer  of  $1,000  in  gold  for  proof  of  any 
business  course,  training  or  system  that 
is  helping  as  many  men  and  women  make 
as  much  money  in  as  short  a  time  as  re¬ 
spondent’s  successful  real  estate  system ; 
that  respondent’s  money-back  bond  pro¬ 
tects  a  student  from  loss  if  said  student  is 
not  fully  satisfied  with  respondent's  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction  and  feels  that  he  has 
not  received  full  value  for  his  money. 

“The  educational  literature  sold  by  re¬ 
spondent,  as  aforesaid,  and  constituting 
its  said  course  of  instruction,  is  of  value 
of  approximately  $12. 

“The  price  charged  by  respondent  for 
ts  complete  real  estate  course  and  service, 
is  $60  if  paid  $10  with  enrollment  appli¬ 
cation  and  $10  monthly  thereafter,  or 
$65  if  paid  $5  with  application  for  en¬ 
rollment  and  $5  monthly  thereafter,  or 
$55.90  if  paid  by  cash  in  advance. 

“Paragraph  Five.  —  The  respondent’s 
said  course  of  instruction  is  not  reason¬ 
ably  adequate  or  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  is  offered  and  sold  to 
members  of  the  public.  The  average  per¬ 
son  completing  respondent’s  said  course 
of  study  does  not  secure  for  his  services 
thereafter  the  sums  of  money  represented 
by  respondent.  The  consultation  service 
and  subscription  to  the  National  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Review,  referred  to  in  Paragraph 
Four,  are  not  given  free  to  subscribers 
for  respondent’s  said  course  but  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  price  charged  by  respondent 
for  said  course.  The  24  lectures  referred 
to  in  Paragraph  Four  are  not  delivered 
by  persons  in  any  way  associated  with 
respondent,  but  consist  of  chapters  of  a 
book  entitled  ‘Practical  Real  Estate  Meth¬ 
ods,’  and  printed  and  sold  in  pamphlet 
from  by  the  publishers  of  said  book.  The 
money-back  bond  included  in  said  course 
is  not  the  bond  of  the  respondent  se¬ 
cured  by  a  third  party,  but  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  promise  of  one  W.  M.  Ostrand¬ 
er,  unsecured,  to  return  to  a  dissatisfied 
student,  under  certain  conditions,  tuition 
fees  paid  by  such  student.”  —  National 
Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc. 

Ostrander  started  as  a  real  estate  agent 
in  Philadelphia  30  years  back.  He  origi¬ 
nated  the  advance-fee  scheme  for  the  list¬ 
ing  of  farm  property  for  sale.  For  some 
years  he  did  a  large  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  secure  listings  for  the  sale  of  farms 
always  exacting  a  fee  in  advance.  He 
wrote  letters  and  when  this  did  not  bring 
the  fee,  sent  telegrams  saying  he  had  a 
customer  anxious  to  buy,  and  expressing 
confidence  that  a  sale  could  be  made  if 
the  farm  was  listed  at  once.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  ended  with  the  remittance  of 
the  fee.  We  could  not  find  that  he  had 
made  any  attempts  to  sell  farms.  It  was 
alleged  that  his  revenue  came  from  the 
advance  fees,  and  he  incorporated  him¬ 
self  for  a  million  dollars,  as  we  recall  the 
figures.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  showed 
up  the  scheme  at  the  time.  Then  Mr. 
Ostrander  stopped  advertising,  and  the 
scheme  collapsed.  The  record  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  above  report. 


The  worried  countenance  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  disturbed  the  best  man.  Tiptoeing 
up  the  aisle,  he  whispered :  “What’s  the 
matter,  Jock?  Hae  ye  lost  the  ring?” 
“No,”  blurted  out  the  unhappy  Jock,  “the 
ring’s  safe  eno’.  But,  mon.  I’ve  lost  ma 
enthusiasm." — Uondon  Answers. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

“The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary.” 

Our  Summer,  three  weeks  or  more, 
late,  closed  the  eighth  of  September,  two 
weeks  early,  with  a  hard  freeze.  We  had 
several  days  of  rainy  weather  that  wound 
up  with  ice  the  thickness  of  a  window 
pane,  and  flowers  and  gardens  “cooked.” 

A  little  higher  up  snow  fell,  from  eight 
to  36  inches.  Sheep  have  to  be  moved  to 
bare  ground,  and  (in  some  cases  the 
herders  are  having  to  shovel  trails 
through  the  drifts.  Most  all  the  herders 
are  Mexicans,  and  they  will  suffer  greatly 
from  the  unusual  cold. 

The  sheqp  had  apparently  felt  the 
storm  brewing,  for  a  few  days  beforehand 
one  of  the  camp  tenders  came  down  for 
supplies  and  told  how  “The  sheepie,  he 
all  the  time  want  to  come  down.” 

Many  of  the  “sheepies”  are  going  to 
market  now,  the  “tops”  bringing  $13.15 
to  $13.25  per  cwt.  A  year  ago  they  brought 
$3  and  $4  per  cwt.  more.  Some  of  the 
sheep  men  who  have  been  to  market 
complain  that  the  stock  buyers  seem  so 
indifferent ;  “Just  sit  on  the  fence  and 
whistle.”  I  have  not  heard  of  any  kind 
of  meat  selling  any  cheaper  at  retail.  Any 
kind  of  steak  is  45  cents  per  lb.  in  our 
local  towns,  the  poorest  of  boiling  beef  25 
cents  per  lb.  Bacon  is  35  to  60  cents  per  lb. 

We  raised  a  lot  of  nice  friers  (for 
which  there  is  almost  no  market)  so  we 
eat  fried  chicken,  and  lots  of  trout.  My 
fishing  days  are  over  for  awhile,  though, 
for  I  slipped  and  fell  among  the  rocks, 
and  sprained  my  right  hand  and  wrist 
quite  severely.  I  caught  12  nice  ones  that 
day,  though,  and  other  members  of  the 
family  ,  have  since  caught  that  many,  or 
more,  in  a  day. 

We  have  had  our  usual  amount  of 
Summer  company,  but  now  that  schools 
have  started  and  bad  weather  set  in,  we 
shall  not  have  much  more.  City  folks 
enjoy  the  good  air  and  water  and  home¬ 
grown  food.  One  bunch  of  nine  men  and 
boys  rode  horseback  from  the  ranch,  to 
“the  top,”  and  before  starting  ate  a  “light” 
breakfast  of  hot  oatmeal,  two  fried 
chickens,  24  fried  trout,  uncounted  hot 
biscuits,  ripe  strawberries,  etc.  When 
they  got  back  to  the  ranch  that  evening, 
three  or  four  more  had  arrived.  We  re¬ 
peated  the  fried  chicken,  but  doubled  the 
number,  had  a  big  kettle  of  new  potatoes 
and  peas,  all  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables, 
red  raspberries  and  cherry  pie — all  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  ranch.  The  riders  thought 
they  had  covered  about  30  miles,  but  it 
was  really  only  about  16.  All  “took  their 
meals  standing”  next  day,  however. 

Deer  are  quite  plentiful,  and  if  the 
weather  is  good  there  will  be  many  li¬ 
censes  sold  at  the  coming  open  season 
of  October  12  to  16.  Residents  of  the 
State  must  pay  $5  for  u  license,  and  I 
believe  outsiders  must  pay  $10.  Each 
hunter  is  entitled  to  one  deer — a  buck — 
of  two  points,  or  more.  Needless  to  say, 
many  a  hunter  “donates”  his  license  fee 
to  the  State. 

The  cold,  rainy  weather  has  been  a 
money  loser  to  gardeners  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  The  Palisade  peach  crop  was  expected 
to  be  a  record  breaker,  both  in  quantity 
and  price.  When  the  cold  rains  started 
the  fruit  quit  ripening,  the  early  varieties 
dropped  off  the  trees,  and  picking  has  not 
yet  begun.  The  peaches  are  losing  quality 
almost  hourly,  and  big  price  prospects 
have  gone  glimmering.  MRS.  P.  u. 

Garfield  Co.,  Col. 


European  Starling  in  Ohio 

I  have  noticed  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
recently  regarding  the  damage  done  by 
English  starlings,  and  some  have  suggested 
placing  a  bounty  on  them.  This  I  think 
is  the  proper  thing  to  do,  but  it  should 
be  put  through  at  once  as  they  are  doing 
great  damage  through  this  section. 

The  following  item  from  the  Ashtabula 
Star-Beacon  tells  something  of  their  dam¬ 
age  here : 

“English  starlings  have  eaten  hundreds 
of  bushels  of  grain  in  this  section.  They 
have  stripped  many  cornfields,  devoured 
the  apples  of  several  orchards,  and  berries 
from  many  patches  have  been  used  as 
food  by  the  thousands  which  spend  their 
nights  in  the  gulf  here. 

“One  observe^  has  counted  as  many  as 
160  flocks  coming  from  the  south  at  night. 
In  each  flock  he  estimates  there  were 
from  50  to  200  birds.  In  their  foraging 
they  go  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  south 
and  10  miles  east  and  west.  An  Austin- 
burg  man  estimates  that  the  birds  have 
eaten  150  bushels  of  his  oats. 

“The  birds  attack  one  line  of  fruit  or 
grain  at  a  time.  It  may  be  corn,  or  oats 
or  berries,  tomatoes,  or  different  kinds  of 
fruits.  When  they  start  on  a  certain 
variety  they  destroy  that  kind  of  a  crop 
within  their  foraging  radius. 

“Entire  cornfields  have  been  destroyed 
in  10  or  15  minutes,  as  was  seen  in  one 
small  field,  which  thousands  of  the  birds 
attacked,  as  many  as  five  or  six  working 
on  one  ear  at  the  same  time.”  j.  w.  b. 


Waterproofing  Boots 

Tell  readers  to  dissolve  an  ounce  of 
rubber  from  rubber  boots  in  an  ounce 
of  boiling  mutton  tallow.  It  insulates 
the  leather  against  wet  and  shines  like 
shoe  polish.  hollister  sage. 

Connecticut. 
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— .  ^ngs>  Rockwood 
pulleys,  steel,  high  in  manganese  and 
carbon,  total  weight  of  1300  to  1400  lbs. 
no  burr  plates  to  wear  or  break — that’s 
why  Papec  Feed  Grinders  last  a  life-time. 

Governor  Feed  Control 

means  easier  feeding .larger  capacity , no  clogging. 

HAMMER  TYPE  GRINDING 

produces  anything  from  horse 
feed  to  flour. 

Write  for  Papec  Grinder  Booklet 
end  tell  us  what  power  you  have. 

PAEEC  MACHINE  CO. 

610  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  Hay  Choppers 
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PKMWIt 
AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  W000 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
•  lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

(styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIS  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

H 

: 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 


FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Paintine  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONET. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  1848 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Cuts  and  Bruises 


on  ankle,  hock,  slide  or  knee, 
should  be  treated  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  Does  not  Blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  At  druggists, 
or$2.50postpaid.  Describe  y our 
ease  for  special  instructions. 
Horse  book  3-B  free. 

4  satisfied  user  says:  "  I  had  a  colt  that  knocked 
his  knee  anti  became  badly  swollen.  After 
using  Absorbine  be  completely  recovered  and 
is  now  pacing  as  good  as  ever.** 


Bone  Spa 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

Fleming’s  Spavin  and  Ring 
bone  Paste,  $2.00  a  Bottle 

One  application  usually  enough.  Intended 
only  for  established  cases  of  Bone  Spavin 
Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money  back  if  it 
fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VETER¬ 
INARY  ADVISER. 

FlFMINGRRfK  *19  Union  Stock  Yards, 
rLLiYIinUDlfUdaCnefllistSt  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


^^Ditcher-Torracer  -  Grader 

I  All  steel, adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
1  shaped  altcn  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
houses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  rREE 
TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 
Owensboro  Ditcher&GraderCo.*^^^ 
Inc.  -  Box  1034 

Owensboro*  w  1 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 


night  and  day  with  Rlfe’a  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. _ 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  1?  PARK  ROW.  NEW  YORK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  ah  practical  purposes  witn 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reonirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N  > 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See | 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  World’ s  Leading 

TAXIDERMISTS 

Mounting  by  Museum  Methods 
All  heads  modelled,  not  "stuffed” 
Master-mounting  :  Master-tanning 
Write  for  new  catalog 
JAMES  L.  CLARK  STUDIOS.  INC. 
705-715  Whitlock  Avenue,  New  York 


Distributors  Wanted 

for  new  soap,  supplies  and  tools;  sell¬ 
ing  direct  to  garage  trade.  Man  with 
car  to  act  as  district  manager.  Work 
near  home.  Exclusive  territory. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO. 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


Del-Mar-Va  the  Peninsula  of  Plenty 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  supply. 
iDK  twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Low  priced  farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing. 
Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes. 
Handsome  descriptive  booklet — FREE.  Address— 167 
IIF.t-MAR.VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Post  Your  Land ! 


Keep  trespassers  off.  12 
cloth  weather-proof  “No 
Trespassing,  Hunting  or 


Shooting”  Signs  printed  with  your  name,  $2,  25-S3.50, 
60— «6.00  prepaid,  legally  worded;  complies  your  state 

law.  BRINCKERHOFF  PRESS,  Now  Canaan,  Conn. 


Oats  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  CoblesMlI,  N .  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  ft  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
.<50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  lnfor- 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  bUi  ER¬ 
IN  TEXDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiels. 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HERDSMAN -DAIRYMAN  wanted:  single,  gocxl 
milker,  feeder  and  calf  raiser;  with  Rood  ref¬ 
erences.  GAYHEAD  GUERNSEY  F  ARMS, 

Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  preferred  with  experi¬ 
ence  to  assist  in  small  grade  A  creamery  In 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  7178,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED  at  once,  married  man  for  working 
foreman  on  dairy  farm;  must  be  able  to  handle 
all  kinds  of  machinery;  willing  and  honest.  W. 
E.  JOHNSON,  Salisbury,  Md.  _ __ 

WANTED — First-class  men  in  dairy;  married 
preferred;  good  living  quarters  and  \er>  good 
salary;  grade  A  milk  producing  industry,  in¬ 
creasing  help  daily  as  this  is  a  growing  con¬ 
cern,  milking  about  100  cows  now;  state  age, 
size  of  family,  etc.,  in  full.  C.  A.  NATHOO, 
New  Egypt,  N.  J.  _ 

WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  poultry ;  feeding 
for  egg  production,  incubation,  brooding,  broiler 
raising;  good  salary,  permanent  position  for  the 
right  man.  ADVERTISER  7191,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

GARDENER  wanted:  must  be  high-class  man, 
experienced  in  up-keep  of  country  place  with 
successful  record  in  flowers,  vegetables  and 
poultry;  able  drive  car  for  station  work;  family 
man  preferred;  unfurnished  cottage  and  usual 
privileges;  do  not  reply  without  stating  full  ex¬ 
perience,  nationality  and  wages  expected;  loca¬ 
tion  Westchester.  ADVERTISER  7188,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IVAN  TED— Thoroughly  competent,  experienced, 
up-to-date  head  farmer;  oue  who  understands 
and  can  handle  colored  help  and  will  work  with 
his  men;  only  first-class  man  will  be  considered. 
H.  C.  ONLEY,  Supt.,  I.ongwoods,  Md. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  competent,  steady  groom; 

oue  preferably  whose  wife  is  a  laundress;  man 
must  have  good  disposition,  not  a  drinker.  H. 
C.  ONLEY,  Supt.,  Longwoods,  Md. 


FLORIDA — Single  young  man,  good  cook,  to 
manage  bouse  for  two  men  on  poultry  farm, 
12  miles  from  Tampa;  $20  a  month  to  start, 
with  good  home;  permanent  position  can  be  at¬ 
tained  by  right  party  who  would  fit  in  with  our 
business;  must  pay  own  fare  down;  reply  with 
full  particulars.  HARRY'  M.  MORRIS,  R.  D.  1, 
Box  25,  Seffner,  Florida. 


CAPABLE  woman,  an  efficient  woman  to  cook 
and  keep  house  for  several  farm-hands  on  a 
private  estate  near  New  York  City;  a  woman 
of  good  character,  pleasant  disposition,  possibly 
raised  on  a  farm,  good  butter-maker  and  able  to 
drive  a  car  preferred;  please  write  fully  as  to 
age,  experience,  family,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
7241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  wanted  for  general  housework  in  family 
of  three  adults  and  chauffeur;  four  miles  from 
nearest  town,  in  Westchester  County;  house  lias 
all  modern  conveniences,  bed  linen  and  towels 
sent  out,  remainder  of  laundry  done  at  home; 
waiting  on  table  required;  state  age,  religion, 
experience  and  references;  do  not  answer  unless 
willing  to  leave  if  you  are  not.  familiar  with  re¬ 
quirements;  wages  $70  to  start.  ADVERTISER 
7243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


A  FIRST-CLASS  poultryman  is  open  for  con¬ 
nection  with  a  first-class  plant  which  requires 
the  services  of  a  capable,  well-trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  man  to  be  in  full  charge  of  same;  ex¬ 
pert  in  incubation  and  brooding,  complete 
knowledge  line  breeding,  breeding  by  selection, 
culling,  feeds  and  feeding,  pedigree  work,  dry 
picking,  caponizing,  turkeys,  ducks,  pheasants, 
waterfowl  and  management,  specialist  in  egg 
production;  salary  $125  per  month,  room  and 
board;  references.  ADVERTISER  7211,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  gardener  and  liandy-man  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  estate;  can  drive  car,  take  care 
of  one  or  two  cows.  T.  DOHERTY,  237  E.  39th 
St.,  New  York. 


WORKING  foreman,  thoroughly  experienced 
farming,  dairying;  wife  capable  boarding  help. 
ADVERTISER  7207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  married,  wants  a  position  on  a  small 
dairy  farm  near  New  Y’ork  City;  wife  do 
housework  for  elderly  couple;  one  girl  school 
age.  ADVERTISER  7208,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Working  farm  foreman, 
married,  no  children,  wishes  position  large 
commercial  dairy  or  estate  farm;  good  mechanic, 
hard  worker,  for  modern  place  within  75  miles 
New  York;  steady  proposition  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  wants  position  as  chef  or 
houseman;  references.  ADVERTISER  7200, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALASA  Farms  will  recommend  competent  herds¬ 
man  or  assistant  in  purebred  cattle  herd;  re¬ 
liable  and  hard  worker.  Address  DONALD 
TREAT,  Alasa  Farms,  Alton,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENEIt,  American,  two  children. 

life  experience  in  all  branches;  can  drive  car; 
all-round  liandy-man;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  herd,  test  cows  or  in  certified  milk 
plant;  capable,  experienced  and  of  good  char¬ 
acter.  ADVERTISER  7215,  care  Rural  New- 
Yoiker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  would  like  housekeeping 
or  cooking  in  small  adult  family;  no  laundry; 
country  or  village  preferred;  Protestant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  or  estate  manager; 

now  employed;  many  years  of  practical  expe¬ 
rience  with  purebred  cattle  and  general  farming 
on  commercial  farms.  ADVERTISER  7218,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  with  boy  11;  references  ex¬ 
changed;  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7220,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SINGLE  American,  age  39  years,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  dairy  farm;  14  years’  experience  milk¬ 
ing;  would  prefer  private  room;  ready  to  start 
work  November  4.  ADVERTISER  7221,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wauted- — Middle-aged,  plain  cook, 
camp,  charge  farm  boardiug-liouse,  hotel  work, 
caretaker  in  absence  of  owner;  state  wages,  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7225,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  desires  position  as 
manager;  business  references  on  request.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7226,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  a  place  14  mile  from  a  Catholic  church 
with  a  Catholic  farmer;  will  build  a  shack 
12x10;  will  board  myself;  for  privilege  will  do 
chores  night  and  morning.  ADVERTISER  7227, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WHO  needs  a  superintendent  who  can  produce 
results  with  cattle  and  farm  crops.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  a  position  as 
liandy-man,  watchman  or  poultryman;  clean, 
sober  and  reliable;  good  reference.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7237,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  position  by  middle-aged  couple 
with  son  high  school  age;  all  work,  son  out 
of  school  hours;  Christian  home  in  Eastern  New 
York  preferred.  BOX  129,  R.  3,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


CARETAKER,  superintendent,  middle-aged  man, 
iife-time  experience,  on  estates  with  garden, 
animals,  poultry;  sober  and  honest.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7161,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HERDSMAN  wishes  position  with  purebred  herd; 

experienced  in  show  work  and  advanced  reg¬ 
istry;  married,  no  children;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  7242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  farmer,  able  aud  willing  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  details  in  breeding  sheep,  hogs, 
cows,  poultry,  desires  position.  ADVERTISER 
7245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  manager  wishes  position  on 
large  commercial  farm  or  estate;  schooling 
and  experience  since  1910;  married;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7244.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRYMAN,  22  years’  practical  experience 
all  branches,  wants  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager  or  will  establish.  P.  O.  BOX  343,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16.000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  Y’ork.  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  85  acres,  good  high  land, 
one  mile  from  town;  good  for  poultry  or  dairy; 
$5,500,  terms  to  suit.  JOHN  NUMBERS,  Ken¬ 
ton.  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  village  farm  on  State  road, 
one  mile  to  town  of  7,000,  39  miles  to  Phila¬ 
delphia;  ideal  for  truck  and  poultry;  1,500-ft. 
road  frontage;  good  6-room  stone  house;  new 
30x40  barn  and  necessary  outbuildings;  electric 
in  all  buildings,  water  in  house;  bus  at  door; 
two  blocks  to  church  and  schools;  price  $6,500. 
ARTHUR  WILCOX,  Rt.  1,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farms;  anyone  interested  in  good 
farms  on  good  roads,  write  BOX  12,  Mc¬ 
Donough,  N.  Y. 


CENTRAL  Florida  farm  on  the  high  ridge,  42 
acres,  17  bearing,  grove  nine  years  old,  re¬ 
mainder  pasture;  on  paved  road;  churches, 
schools;  7  rooms,  light,  bath,  good  water,  crop, 
stock,  implements;  price  $10,000.  ADVERTISER 
7212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$500  CASH  down  buys  my  liigli-produeing  fruit, 
chicken  and  general  farm;  sacrifice  price 
$3,800;  investigate  immediately.  MARSHALL 
M.  MURRAY,  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One-two  acres,  Long  Island  or  else¬ 
where.  ADVERTISER  7209,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVOID  northern  Winters,  buy  this  12-acre  Flor¬ 
ida  place  on  paved  highway,  convenient  to 
everything;  four-room  bungalow,  garage,  hen¬ 
house;  land  all  cleared,  rich  soil;  price  $2,200, 
easy  terms.  CHAS.  G.  WOODBRIDGE,  77  Cen¬ 
tral  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass. 


GRANDVIEW  Farm,  145  acres,  tillage  and  tiin- 
berland,  sugar  orchard,  1,200  trees,  large,  old- 
fashioned  house,  running  water,  15  Jersey  cows, 
milking  machine,  separator,  two  gasoline  en¬ 
gines,  new  evaporator,  etc.,  about  850  sap  buck¬ 
ets,  nice  lot  of  planed  lumber;  on  good  road,  1% 
miles  to  village;  price  $10,000  cash;  write  for 
particulars.  LILLIAN  MARCETTE,  Cambridge, 
Vt. 


28-room  boarding-liouse  and  80-acre  farm ;  all  im¬ 
provements,  running  water,  electric,  lavatories 
in  all  bedrooms,  fully  furnished;  large  barns; 
buildings  in  excellent  condition;  present  owner 
run  place  25  years,  retiring,  will  sacrifice;  price 
$9,500,  cash  $3,000.  BARBARA  MUELLER, 
Kenoza  Lake,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE  farm,  93  acres,  team,  feed,  ma¬ 
chinery,  good  house  and  buildings;  $1,950,  $1,- 
000  cash  down.  CAIRNS,  Box  94,  Angelica, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  fully  equipped,  on  State  road, 
within  city  limits;  nine-room  house,  gas, 
electric,  steam,  two  baths;  acreage  for  cultiva¬ 
tion;  reasonable.  ISKOWITZ,  Valley  Drive,  At¬ 
lantic  Highlands,  N.  J.  Phone  961. 


WANTED  by  farmer  equipped  farm,  carry  at 
least  25  cows,  Southern  New  York;  good 
buildings,  improvements,  roads,  milk  market; 
$2,500  down,  easy  terms;  full  description.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  in  one  tract  of  76  acres  or 
will  divide:  tract  No.  1,  56  acres  and  all 
buildings,  or  tract  No.  2  containing  20  acres 
with  10  acres  of  asparagus;  all  ground  tillable; 
well  located,  %  mile  of  town,  on  main  highway; 
city  electricity,  barn  new,  other  buildings  in 
good  repair;  priced  to  sell;  write  owner, 
SAMUEL  H.  McCULLEY,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


WHO  wants  a  one-hundred-acre  farm  suitable 
for  poultry,  trucking  or  dairying;  lots  of 
buildings  and  nine-room  house;  electric  lights  and 
running  water,  furnace;  right  on  macadam  road, 
1  mile  village;  write  for  particulars.  MORRIS 
McCLAY,  Hope  Valley,  It.  I. 


WANTED — About.  10  acres  with  house,  suitable 
for  chickens;  electric;  on  State  road  in  Jersey 
State,  about  60  miles  out;  all  particulars  in  first 
letter.  J.  SZABO,  180  Greenpolnt  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12-room  cottage,  running  water,  im¬ 
provements,  hard-wood  floors;  two  acres;  ideal 
for  boarding  or  camps;  block  from  State  road; 
seven  minutes’  walk  to  post  office,  stores;  bar¬ 
gain  offer.  MRS.  C.  O.  BILLINGS,  Pine  Hill, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  and  chicken  farm; 

price  $4,000.  Inquire  GEORGE  SCIIERRER, 
Newiield,  N.  1’. 


40-ACRE  farm  and  cheese  factory,  gOod  build¬ 
ings;  fruit,  water;  location,  Finger  Lakes, 
Western  New  York.  ADVERTISER  7195,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  free  price  list  of  other  con¬ 
tainers;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  5-lb.,  $1.15;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO — Virginia  gold  leaf  smoking,  chewing. 

mild,  mellow— like  rare  old  wine:  4  pounds, 
$1,  9  pounds,  $2  postpaid.  BELMONT  FARMS, 
Box  J,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  candy,  syrup; 

write  for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER,  Wes¬ 
ton,  Vt 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5;  buckwheat, 
$4;  not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65;  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
lb.  cans  clover,  light  amber  and  white  comb. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  sweet  potatoes,  $1 
per  bushel  hamper;  $3  per  barrel,  during 
September  and  October,  f.o.b.  Painter.  G.  W. 
WARREN,  Painter,  Va. 


OUR  HONEY  is  well-cured,  heavy-bodied,  per¬ 
fectly  delicious;  five-pound  pail,  $1.25  post¬ 
paid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS, 
Buekland,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — One  new  Buckeye,  16,128-egg  incu¬ 
bator,  shipped  direct  from  factory  to  you  at 
big  saying;  good  reason  for  selling.  M.  A. 
CAMPBELL,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  new  crop,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10- 
lb.  pail,  $2  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails,  $7.50 
here;  will  send  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN, 
Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Churn,  pasteurizer,  tanks,  large  re¬ 
frigerator,  Babcock  tester,  several  Ideal  20- 
gal.  jacketed  cream  carriers;  a  complete  butter- 
making  equipment  for  sale  in  part  or  whole; 
cheap;  also  a  two-story  factory  building.  WIND¬ 
HAM  COUNTY  CREAMERY  ASSOCIATION, 
Newfane,  Vt. 


PURE  honey,  light  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  for 
$1.90;  dark  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80c;  10-lb.  pail, 
$1,50,  prepaid  in  third  zone.  CHARLES  MAT- 
TASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  clover  comb  honey.  No.  1,  $5; 

No.  2,  $4;  mixed  buckwheat,  $4.50  24  sections; 
60  lbs.  clover  extracted,  $6.60  by  express;  5  lbs. 
clover,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75, 
delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  white  girl  to  assist  with  housework  and 
care  of  three  small  children;  send  references 
in  first  letter;  $40  per  month  to  start.  MRS. 
B.  M.  FYFFE,  67  Union  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  man  to  batch  and  work  with  me  on 
poultry  farm.  HARDY  COOK,  Slingerlands, 
Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  farm  estate;  married:  practical 
training;  qualified  breeder  all  live  stock,  every 
detail  general  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  7222, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1‘OULTRYMAN  or  assistant  poultryman,  single, 
bandy  with  tools,  wanted  on  commercial  poul- 
try  farm  near  New  Y’ork  City;  state  wages 
"anted  and  qualifications.  ADVERTISER  7224, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  farm-raised  men  with  some 
agricultural  college  training  for  cow-testing 
association  work;  must  own  ear  and  sign  agree¬ 
ment  to  test  at  least  12  months.  Address  DAIRY 
EXTENSION  SERVICE,  College  Farms,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.;  state  qualifications  and  give 
references  with  application. 


WANTED — Gardener-farmer;  wife  to  act  as  oc¬ 
casional  cook-housekeeper;  no  young  children. 
0.  BOX  136,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  to  help  and  learn  poultry;  near 
New  York  City;  good  home;  state  age  and 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  7239,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD  home  and  $30  a  month  to  girl  or  woman 
for  light  housework;  not  servant;  no  washing; 
Kn*all  town  near  New  York;  fare  advanced;  state 
age,  reference.  MRS.  M.  KIRKWOOD,  Towaco, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Houseworker,  comfortable  suburban 
home  for  refined  middle-aged  woman,  assist 
generally  with  housework;  Christian  family  of 
three.  BOX  381,  Hewlett,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Competent  cook  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  in  small  family  of  adults  where  second 
maid  is  kept;  no  washing;  suburbs  of  city;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  BOX  257,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
-telephone  107. 


Y’OUNG  man,  30,  anxious  to  learn  poultry  farm¬ 
ing;  strong,  willing  worker;  no  drinker.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7229,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  desired  as  herdsman  by  clean,  ex¬ 
perienced,  married  man;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  7230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  ELDERLY  man,  good  plain  cook,  wishes 
position  to  cook  for  farm  help  or  housekeeper 
for  bachelor;  reference;  state  wages  and  all  par¬ 
ticulars  iu  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7223,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND  couple,  two  children,  want  position 
on  dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey;  best  milkers; 
good  references.  Information,  CHAS.  BOSMA, 
Parsippany,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Boouton,  N.  J. 


HOLLANDER,  single  man,  wants  a  position  on 
dairy  farm;  good  milker.  BOX  82,  Long  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  an  experienced  middle-aged 
man  wh  >  is  strictly  sober  and  reliable  wants 
position  on  modern  plant;  can  and  will  get  re¬ 
sults.  ADVERTISER  7232,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  German,  experienced,  desire  position 
on  estate,  farm  or  dairy;  take  full  charge  of 
same.  ADVERTISER  7233,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION,  farm  or  estate  superintendent;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  college  graduate,  life  experi¬ 
ence,  best  reference.  ADVERTISER  7235,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION,  horseman,  private  place,  backs,  polo 
or  hunters;  middle-aged,  married,  no  children; 
no  objection  to  back  country;  can  furnish  best 
reference;  many  years  last  place.  ADVERTISER 
7236,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  married,  no  children,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate.  Eastern  New  York  pre¬ 
ferred.  A.  McMINN,  R.  D.  1,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  by  young  man,  farm  born  and 
raised;  on  poultry  farm  to  care  for  poultry; 
quite  little  experience;  honest,  sober,  no  tobacco, 
Christian,  references.  CONGER,  Elmsford,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  store,  gas  station,  garage  for  repair 
work,  acre  of  level  land ;  just  outside  large 
town,  with  unrestricted  parking  space.  BOX  87, 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  67  acres,  20  timber,  near  Princess  Anne, 
Md.;  mild,  short  Winter;  $3,500.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 86-acre  farm,  8-room  house,  barn 
and  henhouses;  on  county  highway;  $500  down, 
balance  to  suit  purchaser.  C.  D.  STREVELL, 
Westerlo,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  five-acre  poultry  farm; 

six-room  house,  improvements;  soil  good  for 
trucking;  capacity  1,200;  600  birds  now;  close  to 
town  and  seashore;  $12,000.  ADVERTISER 
7228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


FOR  SALE  —  Pleasant  View  Dairy  Farm,  82 
acres,  20  head  stock,  team  horses,  electric 
milker,  electric  lights,  water  bowls,  crops  and 
machinery;  good  buildings;  house  steam  heat;  2 
miles  to  2  creameries;  $9,000,  terms.  WM.  II. 
ROBINSON,  Owner,  R.  1,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  near  Atlantic  City;  modern 
buildings;  State  highway;  location  for  stand; 
easy  terms.  W.  F.  SEYMOUR,  Egg  Harbor, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — -At  a  bargain  price  on  easy  terms, 
most  desirable  irrigated  farm  in  Cumberland 
County,  containing  approximately  78  acres,  of 
which  5  acres  are  woodland,  32  acres  has  over¬ 
head  irrigation  with  own  water  supply;  approxi¬ 
mately  14  acres  in  asparagus,  5  years  old,  Wash¬ 
ington  variety ;  5  acres  in  blackberries;  all  land 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  and  in  con¬ 
dition  to  continue  all  crops;  buildings  consist 
of  house  entirely  renovated  three  years  ugo, 
water,  heat  and  electric  lighting;  buildings 
erected  for  all  tools,  supplies,  washing  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  packing;  barn  for  horses,  sufficient 
tenement  houses  on  farm;  personal  property,  all 
necessary  tools,  horses,  etc.,  to  operate;  farm 
situated  on  the  Coliausey  River  on  a  hard  road 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  of  New  Jersey  siding;  shipments  can  be 
made  to  New  York  by  rail  or  truck;  reasonable 
terms  for  prompt  purchaser.  ADVERTISER  7231, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 2,400-egg  capacity  Newtown  incu¬ 
bator;  putting  in  electric.  SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  A.  H.  Fingar,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  water  white,  10 %c;  white,  10c; 

mixed,  8c,  per  120  lbs.,  here;  buckwheat  in 
kegs,  8V2e.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Genuine  old  copper,  brass  and  pew¬ 
ter  candlesticks,  brass  front-door  knobs  and 
locks.  G.  I).  TILLEY,  Darien,  Conn. 


BEAUTIFULLY  located,  permanent,  country 
home  for  aged  people  or  invalids;  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  excellent  care.  BEIRNFELS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  Mass. 


WANTED — Small  carload  clover  or  Alfalfa; 

quote  price.  ADVERTISER  7213,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BUY  your  holly  wreaths  for  Christinas  decora¬ 
tions  direct  from  maker;  guaranteed  to  reach 
you  in  good  condition.  A.  ,J.  GORDY,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


MILK  route  wanted  at  once,  anywhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HUNTERS  boarded  during  season.  MILDRED 
IJENEGAR,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


HONEY—  Delicious  clover,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10  post¬ 
paid;  10,  $2.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Fordson  tractor,  good  condition,  price 
reasonable;  state  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TATTING  of  all  kinds,  any  design,  made  to 
order;  prices  reasonable.  MRS.  MARVIN  II. 
SMITH,  205  East  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.65,  postpaid;  60 
lbs.  clover,  here,  $0.60;  24  combs,  $4.80.  WM. 
SCHONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can,  $6; 
^aiso  pails.  WM.  H.  WOLFORD,  Schoharie, 
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EQUIPMENT 


A  Purchase  Plan 

v  that  enables  you  J 
X.  to  have  the  best 
and  have  it 

NOW!  ^RJU 


The  Babson  Manufacturing  Corporation  brings  together  a  powerful 
new  grouping  of  dairy  barn  appliances  to  provide  equipment  of  the 
highest  quality,  properly  planned  installation  by  skilled  men, 
dependable  service  on  a  nation-wide  scale,  and  a  financing  plan 
that  puts  modern  time-saving  equipment  within  easy  reach  of  the 
average  farmer — one  source  of  supply — one  responsibility  for  service 
— one  financing  arrangement. 

Every  item  has  a  long  record  of  splendid  performance — nothing  new 
or  untried — the  highest  possible  quality  is  firmly  established. 

The  officers  bring  long  years  of  experience  and  ample  capital  to  this 
new  unit  of  the  dairy  industry.  The  name  BABSON  has  been  familiar 
in  farm  homes  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Babson  Farm  Service 


7h*§u*ge  Mil  kery 


The  fastest  milker  ever  built . 
'Tugs  like  the  calf.  No 
long  tubes.  No  claws. 


The  Babson  Farm  Service  Man  is  near  you  —  he  is  trained  to  supply  your  needs 
intelligently,  to  help  you  plan  better  ways  of  dairy  farming.  He  is  supported  by  a  Farm 
Service  Department  under  the  direction  of  an  expert.  This  service  is  yours  —  ask 
for  it.  Whether  you  need  a  few  water  bowls  or  a  complete  dairy  plant,  Babson 
Farm  Service  can  help  you  plan,  help  you  select,  help  you  finance  —  can  assure  you 
the  right  equipment  properly  installed  for  economical  production. 
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jBAKSOM  Manufacturing  Corporation 


2843  West  19th  Street,  Pept.  30-77  Chicago,  Illinois 

Branches:  Syracuse  •  Philadelphia  -  Minneapolis  -  Memphis  •  Kansas  City 

In  Canada :  Toronto  -  Winnipeg  -  Vancouver 
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A  complete  line  of  Barn  and 
Poultry  Ventilation 
and  Metal  Silos. 


The  ONE  Separator  with  the 
flexibly  suspended  Self- 
Balancing  Bowl. 
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Pruning 


)ME  day  we  shall  know  more  about 
pruning  than  we  do  now.  For  the 
present  our  American  practice  is 
crude,  haphazard  and  conducted 
pretty  much  in  the  dark.  It  is  em¬ 
pirical  rather  than  scientific.  Com¬ 
pared  with  spraying,  which  is  a 
much  later  practice,  our  pruning  has 


little  or  no  scientific  foundation. 


Yet  there  is  promise  of  light  to  come.  Already  we 
are  beginning  to  understand  a  few  things  which  for¬ 
merly  seemed  too  dark  for  explanation,  and  our  ac¬ 
tual  orchard  practice  is  gaining  in  efficiency,  while 
we  who  own  the  trees  and  do  the  pruning  and  hope 
for  a  financial  reward  feel  more  comfortable  because 
we  are  more  sure  of  our  methods. 


The  outstanding  feature  of  modern  practice — the 
very  latest  idea  in  pruning  fruit  trees — is  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  thinning  out  rather  than  heading  back. 
While  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  maintain  this  distinc¬ 
tion  the  primary  difference  is  so  clear  that  no  one 
•  an  misunderstand  it.  If  we  have  40  branches  on  an 
apple  tree,  and  if  we  are  going  to  prune  away  50 
per  cent  of  the  top,  we  can  either  cut  off  the  upper 
half  of  each  branch,  or  we  can  cut  out  20  whole 
branches,  leaving  20  others  unpruned.  This  latter 
method  is  the  one  on  which  modern  experience  and 
modern  scientific  theory  put  their  joint  approval. 

The  other  method,  heading  back,  has  had  consid¬ 
erable  vogue.  I  have  seen  plum  trees  in  commercial 
orchards  in  Western  New  York  and  in  the  Grimsby, 
Ontario,  fruit  district  cut  smoothly  to  a  pompadour 
style,  looking  as  neat  and  ornamental  as  a  privet 
hedge.  The  heading  back  method  has  had  strong 
advocates  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  big  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  regions,  where  it  has  often  been  defended  on  the 
theory  that,  in  that  over-salubrious  climate,  trees 
grew  so  lustily  that  they  had  to  be  headed  back  to 
keep  them  within  bounds.  Heading  back  still  has 
defenders,  and  indeed  it  still  has  practical  uses.  But 
this  sort  of  pruning  now  seems  to  be  suited  best  to 
young  trees  upon  which  the  formation  of  strong, 
evenly  balanced  tops  is  the  primer’s  main  concern. 
For  bearing  trees,  and  those  approaching  bearing, 
the  thinning-out  system  is  now  preferred. 

Some  reason  appears  at  once  for  this  preference. 
In  the  photographs  the  branches  marked  X-X-N  are 
nominated  for  removal.  When  they  are  gone  there 
will  be  more  light  and  air  for  the  remaining  buds 
(light  being  especially  important)  and  many  of 
them  will  be  able  to  develop  into  fruit  spurs.  Such 
fruit  spurs  are  shown  in  the  pictures  where  they  are 
marked  S-S-S.  But  in  Fig.  655  they  have  been  most¬ 
ly  ruined,  either  shaded  out  from  lack  of  sunshine 
or  forced  into  growth  as  branches.  In  Fig.  656, 
which  represents  a  younger  portion  of  the  same  tree 
(Hyslop  crabapple),  where  sunshine  is  still  avail¬ 
able,  the  spurs  are  much  more  numerous  and  promis¬ 
ing. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  would  be  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  heading  back  this  main  branch 
shown  in  Fig.  655.  Immediately  several  of  the  upper 
fruit  spurs  would  shoot  out  and  become  branches, 
losing  forever  their  possibility  of  fruit  bearing,  and 


their  growth  would  rob  the  remaining  spurs  lower 
down,  at  the  same  time  shading  and  weakening 
them,  perhaps  beyond  recovery.  These  fruit  spurs 
are  borne  along  the  sides  of  the  branches,  but  if  the 
trees  are  headed  back  the  new  growth  chokes  up  the 
centers  of  the  tree  heads,  crowds  these  sides  where 
the  fruit  spurs  ought  to  grow,  making  fruit  spur 
development  difficult  or  impossible. 

Closely  correlated  with  this  question  of  where  to 
prune  is  the  question  of  how  much.  The  most  recent 
tendencies  not  only  favor  cutting  out  (instead  of 
cutting  back)  but  emphasize  the  value  of  moderate 
or  light  pruning.  Prune  as  little  as  possible  is  the 
dictum  of  some  of  the  ablest  fruit  men,  and  in  this 
they  are  strongly  seconded  by  the  scientific  experi¬ 
menters.  Heavy  pruning  tends  to  keep  a  tree  grow¬ 
ing,  “running  to  wood,”  as  the  farmers  say ;  while 
light  pruning  or  none  at  all  lets  it  settle  down  to 
the  business  of  bearing  fruit.  Actual,  practical 
pruning,  therefore,  does  not  aim  at  fruit  production. 
After  a  tree  is  old  enough  to  bear  it  is  encouraged  in 
its  fruitfulness  by  letting  it  alone,  and  all  the  prun¬ 
ing  which  is  done  is  mainly  to  correct  injuries  or 
mechanical  defects.  At  the  most  the  pruner  will  at¬ 
tempt  only  to  let  in  some  more  light  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  fruit  spurs  within  the  interior  of  the 
tree  top. 

While  modern  practice  has  thus  taken  advanced 
ground  both  with  respect  to  the  method  and  the 
amount  of  pruning,  modern  theory,  slowly  built  up 
by  scientists  and  experimenters,  has  been  finding 
some  additional  reasons  for  this  practice.  It  has 
long  been  the  doctrine  of  horticulturists  that  growth 
and  fruitage  are,  within  limits,  antagonistic  pro¬ 
cesses.  When  a  tree  grows  too  vigorously  it  is  slow 
and  scant  in  its  fruiting;  while  it  cannot  make  much 
growth  when  it  is  bearing  heavily.  Thus  the  tree 
pruner,  when  he  has  been  trying  to  promote  fruit 
bearing,  has  operated  so  as  to  check  wood  growth. 
Now  the  scientists  offer  a  corroborative  explanation 
based  on  the  carbohydrate-nitrogen  ratio.  This 
theory,  roughly  stated,  is  that  the  growing  tree  uses 
more  nitrogen,  the  fruiting  tree  more  carbohydrates. 
Thus  as  any  particular  tree  passes  from  its  nursery 
youth  to  its  orchard  maturity  it  changes  its  feeding 
habits,  using  first  a  diet  of  nitrogen,  then  an  increas¬ 
ing  proportion  of  carbohydrates  (starch,  etc.).  This 
difference  is  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  the  fruit 
spurs  actually  carrying  less  nitrogen  than  rapidly 
growing  stems. 

This  theory  serves  to  link  up  fertilizer  practice 
with  pruning  practice,  for  it  is  good  practical  sense 
to  feed  young  trees  nitrogen,  with  more  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  for  bearing  orchards. 

This  tendency  in  practical  orchard  management 
away  from  the  heading  back  system  and  toward  the 
thinning  out  system,  combined  with  less  pruning,  has 
made  visible  headway  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  practice  worked  out  in  Missouri  and  New 
York :  it  is  the  method  recommended  in  the  most  re¬ 
cent  textbooks ;  it  is  substantially  the  idea  intro¬ 
duced  in  California  by  the  late  J.  C.  Whitten — the 
idea  which  proved  so  valuable  as  almost  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  management  of  deciduous  fruits  in  that 
great  fruit-producing  State.  It  is  the  big  idea  be¬ 
ing  preached  by  county  agents  everywhere. 

It  is  a  good  idea,  and  all  the  better  because  it  does 
not  claim  everything.  Its  most  enthusiastic  booster 
has  never  claimed  that  it  would  fit  avocadoes,  to¬ 
matoes  and  pieplant,  nor  that  it  would  make  every 
farmer  wealthy.  It  has  never  been  recommended  as 
the  whole  religion  and  10  commandments  of  horticul¬ 
ture.  It  is  simply  a  good  method,  to  be  used  with 
discretion,  and  to  be  adapted  to  circumstances  by  the 
careful  judgment  of  an  intelligent  fruit  grower. 

Yet  it  does  actually  present  a  genuine  advance  in 
practice  and  in  the  intelligent  understanding  of 
practice.  Both  are  important,  for  any  kind  of  fruit 
growing  which  is  not  really  understood  cannot  long 
meet  the  test  of  varying  conditions,  nor  can  it  sat¬ 
isfy  the  needs  of  a  man  who  grows  fruit  and  thinks 
at  the  same  time. 


Cost  of  Growing  Beans 

IN  THE  limestone  section  of  Western  New  Y^ork, 
dry  beans  is  one  of  the  leading  farm  crops.  Rec¬ 
ords  have  recently  been  taken  on  over  200  farms  to 
find  out  the  cost  of  growing  and  harvesting  this  crop. 
The  factors  that  have  most  influence  on  the  cost  of 
growing  and  harvesting  beans  are  labor,  use  of  land, 
seed,  fertilizer  and  manure. 

These  records  were  taken  in  four  sections  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  where  conditions  of  elevation,  soil 
type,  varieties  of  beans  and  rotation  practices  vary. 
It  was  found  that  the  total  cost  varied  but  little  so 
far  as  these  different  regions  were  concerned,  al¬ 
though  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the  yields 
of  the  different  A'arieties  grown. 

Small  white,  navy  or  pea  beans  gave  the  highest 
yield,  with  an  average  of  22  bushels  per  acre.  White 
marrows  yielded  16  bushels;  California  red  kidneys, 
15  bushels ;  white  kidneys,  14  bushels ;  yellow  eye 
marrows,  13  bushels,  and  Wells  red  kidneys,  11 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  beans  on  all  the 
farms  studied  was  $49.60  per  acre,  and  the  average 
cost  per  bushel  was  $3.10.  The  greatest  single  item 
of  cost  was  for  37  hours  of  man  labor  per 
acre  and  this  amounted  to  over  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost.  The  next  highest  item  was  horse  labor 


and  this  was  nearly  as  high  as  the  cost  of  mandabor. 

Compared  with  the  costs  per  acre  of  producing 
other  common  cash  farm  crops  here,  beans  cost  some^ 
what  more  than  wheat,  about  the  same  as  canning 
factory  peas  and  considerably  less  than  cabbage  and 
potatoes.  l.  h.  w. 


Some  Thoughts  About  Weeds 

EA’ERY  little  while  we  have  a  weed  panic.  Every 
plant  without  direct  food  or  forage  value  must 
be  exterminated  at  any  cost,  usually  to  the  land 
owner. 

After  30  years,  I  am  not  able  to  say  which  is  our 
worst  weed,  and  we  have  them  all  here  except  Can¬ 
ada  thistle.  Thirty  years  ago  Sweet  clover,  wild 
carrot  and  horse  nettle  were  regarded  as  the  worst 
possible  weed  pests.  Sweet  clover  is  now  a  valuable 
legume,  horse  nettle  has  practically  disappeared, 
while  wild  carrot  seems  to  have  considerable  value 
as  a  pasture  plant  in  its  early  stages  of  growth  and 
its  roots  seem  to  improve  the  soil  by  penetration  and 
decay.  It  is  a  showy  nuisance  in  Timothy  meadows 
but  in  clover  or  Alfalfa  fields  it  never  gets  to  bloom 
till  late,  and  even  the  clover  huller  will  clean  out 
the  few  seeds  that  ripen  before  the  clover  is  cut  for 
seed. 

Daisy  is  a  persistent  weed  where  nothing  else 
will  grow  and  one  is  not  surprised  that  formerly  this 
was  fought  by  hand  pulling  and  repeated  clipping. 
Middle-aged  people  who  have  read  “Samantha  at 
Saratoga”  were  amused  when  Josiali  Allen  picked 
some  daisies  to  be  fashionable,  but  pulled  the 
“dumbed  things,”  roots  and  all.  Josiah  evidently 
wanted  to  eliminate  a  few  of  them  anyway.  I  have 
had  a  few  daisies  every  year,  but  cultivation  and  ro¬ 
tation  kept  them  in  check ;  just  recently  they  got  a 
start  in  a  pasture  and  were  all  over  it  in  a  year  or 
so.  However,  they  soon  ran  their  course.  But  few 
were  to  be  seen  this  year  and  the  Blue  grass  and 
other  pasture  grasses  seem  to  be  too  much  for  them. 
I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  the  best  method  of 
controlling  daisy  in  pasture  is  to  sow  lime  and 
phosphate  to  feed  the  grass,  and  then  to  clip  the 
field  occasionally. 

Quack  grass  is  a  pest  in  garden  or  truck  crops 
but  under  usual  farm  practice  cannot  be  much  of  a 
menace.  In  recent  years  much  tobacco  is  being 
grown  in  this  section  of  Ohio  and  while  this  crop  is 
hard  on  land  it  is  also  hard  on  weeds,  since  the  large 
leaves  cover  the  land.  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover  and 
Red  clover,  to  some  extent  also  are  good  smother 
crops,  especially  since  they  can  be  harvested  twice 
or  more  each  season.  Then  the  lime  and  fertilizer 
needed  for  these  crops  build  up  the  soil  fertility, 
so  that  the  grasses  can  hold  their  own  and  crowd 
out  the  weeds  in  long  rotations. 

I  believe  good  farming  is  the  best  practical  means 
of  weed  control.  In  fact  I  have  a  friend  who  is  a 
far  better  farmer  than  I  am,  and  who  has  a  better 
farm,  since  it  is  better  drained,  and  the  soil  contains 
more  lime.  He  told  me  recently  that  he  had  no  weed 
problem  as  his  rotation  of  corn,  silage  corn  and  Soy 
beans,  wheat,  clover,  Sweet  clover  or  Alfalfa,  all 
(Continued  on  Page  1304) 
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Bees  North  and  South 

MOST  of  U8  who  live  in  the  North  have  a  dream 
of  finding  some  time  a  home  in  the  Sunny 
South  where  we  shall  be  free  from  iee  and  snow,  and 
where  we  can  enjoy  bird  songs  and  flowers  through¬ 
out  the  year.  The  less  we  know  of  conditions,  the 
easier  it  is  to  imagine  a  country  where  everything 
is  ideal.  There  is  no  such  country.  If  we  escape 
the  cold  we  find  some  other  discomfort  to  make  up 
for  it. 

It  is  especially  easy  to  imagine  beekeeping  as  a 
bonanza  in  the  South,  where  the  bees  are  active  12 
months-in  the  year,  and  where  there  is  no  necessity 
of  putting  the  hives  in  the  cellar  or  packing  them 
with  leaves  to  avoid  the  effects  of  cold.  For  years 
I  had  a  dream  of  finding  a  place  where  all  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  Winter  would  be  left  behind,  and  where 
the  bees  would  store  big  crops  of  honey  with  little 
care.  After  visiting  every  Southern  State  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  California,  I  have  failed  to  find  the  place  of 
my  dreams.  Each  locality  has  its  special  attractions, 
but  each  has  also  its  drawbacks.  Each  locality  is 
best  for  something  and  worst  for  something  else. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  far  more  profit 
in  honey  production  in  most  northern  localities  than 
is  the  case  in  the  South.  It  is  true  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  bees  have  a  longer  season  in  the  South 
in  which  to  store  their  harvest,  but  colony  activities 
are  also  longer  continued,  and  more  of  the  honey  is 
used  to  pay  current  expenses,  so  that  less  is  left 
for  the  beekeeper. 

The  bees  consume  large  amounts  of  honey  in 
brood  rearing.  It  is  estimated  that  they  require 
five  pounds  of  honey  with  which  to  rear  one  pound 
of  bees.  To  rear  a  prosperous  colony  of  10  pounds 
of  bees  such  as  is  desirable  to  gather  a  good  crop 
of  honey,  thus  requires  50  pounds  of  stores  for  con¬ 
sumption  before  the  flow  begins.  In  the  North,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  short  Summer  season,  there  is  little 
time  for  the  bees  to  continue  brood  rearing  outside 
the  active  season.  As  soon  as  Spring  comes  the 
queen  begins  laying  heavily,  brood  rearing  is  soon  at 
its  height,  and  by  the  time  the  colony  is  ready  the 
flow  is  on.  The  honey  crop  is  harvested  and  the 
bees  get  ready  for  the  long  season  of 
quiet  through  the  Autumn  and  Winter 
months.  With  brood  rearing  suspend¬ 
ed  they  consume  but  little  stores,  and 
thus  a'  liberal  portion  of  the  crop  is 
left  as  surplus  for  the  beekeeper  to  sell. 

In  the  South,  brood  rearing  continues 
through  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
year.  One  cycle  of  brood  succeeds  an¬ 
other  and  the  bees  consume  the  greater 
part  of  the  available  stores  in  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  brood.  Many  of  the  bees  thus 
raised  will  wear  themselves  out  in  use¬ 
less  searching  for  honey  when  there  is 
little  to  be  had  in  the  field.  As  a  result 
there  is  much  less  honey  for  the  bee¬ 
keeper. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  see  why  the  bee¬ 
keeper  who  lives  in  the  Sweet  clover 
districts  of  North  Dakota  or  Manitoba 
is  able  to  harvest  as  much  as  200  lbs. 
of  honey  on  an  average  from  each  hive, 
while  his  brother  in  Central  Texas  will 
perhaps  have  to  be  content  with  a  yield 
of  25  pounds.  Because  of  a  short  sea¬ 
son,  nature  concentrates  her  offering 
into  a  short  intensive  period.  The  Tex¬ 
as  bees  probably  gather  as  much  or 
more  honey,  but  having  so  much  longer  in  which  to 
gather  it,  they  consume  it  in  the  rearing  of  bees. 

During  recent  years,  a  specialization  has  devel¬ 
oped  to  take  advantage  of  the  conditions  peculiar  to 
the  various  regions.  Southern  beekeepers  find  them¬ 
selves  located  where  conditions  are  especially  favor¬ 
able  for  the  breeding  of  bees.  They  are  accordingly 
laising  bees  to  sell  to  the  northern  beekeeper  who  is 
better  situated  to  produce  honey  than  to  raise  bees. 
The  sale  of  bees  in  packages  has  reached  large  pro¬ 
portions.  Last  year  more  than  10.000  packages  of 
live  bees  were  shipped  into  Canada  through  Winnipeg 
alone.  The  total  importations  must  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  times  that  amount.  These  bees  were  shipped 
from  the  Gulf  Coast,  from  Georgia  to  Texas,  with  a 
few  scattered  shipments  from  farther  west. 

The  rearing  of  queen  bees  for  sale  to  northern  bee¬ 
keepers  has  also  been  very  largely  developed  in  this 
same  region.  Several  of  the  queen  breeders  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  sell  a  thousand  or  more  queens  each  month 
during  the  season.  A  locality  poorly  adapted  to  the 
production  of  large  crops  of  surplus  honey  may  be 
especially  suited  to  the  rearing  of  queens.  Where 
a  little  honey  comes  from  the  field  through  a  long 
season,  we  find  queen  rearing  most  profitable. 

Some  years  ago  I  met  a  prominent  New  York  bee¬ 
keeper  who  had  several  apiaries  for  honey  produc¬ 
tion  along  the  Hudson  River,  and  who  also  had  an 
apiary  for  the  rearing  of  bees  in  South  Carolina. 
Each  Spring  he  visited  his  southern  apiary  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  supply  of  bees  to  make  up 
losses  and  making  increase  in  his  New  York  loca¬ 
tions.  He  would  bring  the  bees  north  in  small  cages 
made  of  wire  screen,  and  provided  with  feed  made 
of  sugar  syrup  to  serve  the  bees  on  the  way.  He 
secured  enough  honey  from  this  apiary*  to  pay  his 
expenses  to  Carolina  and  return,  and  had  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  bees  to  show  for  his  investment  and  labor. 
A  package  of  bees  is  simply  an  artificial  swarm  re¬ 
moved  from  the  colony,  and  will  act  in  much  the 
same  way  as  a  natural  swarm,  when  placed  in  the 
hive  on  its  arrival  in  the  new  location. 

Since  it  requires  from  25  to  50  lbs.  of  honey  to 
carry  a  colony  of  bees  through  the  Winter,  many 
beekeepers*  are  finding  it  more  satisfactory  to  kill 
their  bees  at  the  end  of  the  honey  flow  in  the  Fall, 
and  thus  save  the  bother  of  Winter  preparation  as 
well  as  the  risk  of  Winter  losses.  The  price  received 
for  the  honey  will  replace  the  bees  in  Spring.  The 
brood  combs  with  sufficient  honey  to  serve  for  Spring 


brood  rearing  are  stored  away  until  needed  for  an¬ 
other  season's  use.  This  practice  has  not  become 
very  general,  as  yet,  but  with  a  dependable  supply 
of  bees  and  queens  and  a  good  market  for  honey 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

I  know  one  northern  beeman  who  has  established 
an  apiary  in  Georgia  where  he  spends  the  Winter 
months.  In  Spring  he  sells  a  crop  of  live  bees  to 
northern  customers  before  returning  to  his  home  for 
the  honey  harvest.  He  is  thus  able  to  produce  a 
crop  of  bees  in  the  South  and  a  crop  of  honey  in  the 
North.  Although  he  has.  a  rather  strenuous  season, 
lie  enjoys  an  entire  change  of  climate,  and  increases 
his  income  as  a  result. 

Modern  means  of  transportation  open  up  many 
new  possibilities,  and  the  number  of  men  who  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  the  birds  by  moving  south  for 
the  Winter  is  rapidly  increasing,  frank  c.  pellett. 

Illinois. 


Green  Food  for  Poultry 

It  seems  to  be  well  established  that  laying  stock 
can  get  along  in  the  absence  of  greens,  but  would 
you  tell  me  if  there  is  evidence  that  layers  do  better 
when  fed  daily  with  an  abundance  of  succulent  green 
stuff?  Are  oats  sprouted  with  light  through  glass 
superior  to  oats  sprouted  in  darkness  (as  in  the  case 
of  a  perforated  round  cylinder)  all  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal?  Is  two  cubic  inches  of  this  feed  for  each 
bird  per  day  ample,  or  would  more  be  better?  If 
there  is  a  difference  between  birds  fed  greens  and 
those  not,  is  the  difference  sufficient  to  justify  the 
labor  and  expense  of  sprouting  oats?  a.  e.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

DO  not  know  of  any  sufficiently  prolonged  and 
controlled  experiments  with  green  foods  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  with  certainty  that  laying  fowls  will  do 
better  with  an  ample  daily  supply  of  greens.  My 
opinion  is  that  they  will,  but  my  reason  for  think¬ 
ing  so  is  that  these  greens  contain  essential  nutri¬ 
ments  that  dry  foods  lack  and  that  the  actions  of 
the  birds  show  that  there  is  a  demand  within  them 


for  just  such  foods.  This  is  an  argument  based  up¬ 
on  nutritional  chemistry  and  observation  of  birds, 
not  upon  experimental  evidence,  but  it  sounds  rea¬ 
sonable  and  we  are  bound  to  take  stock  in  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  an  air  of  reality  about  them, 
whether  we  can  prove  their  substantialness  or  not. 

As  to  the  sprouted  oats,  here  again  we  get  into 
deep  water.  Oats  may  be  fed  as  germinated  oats, 
in  which  the  sprouts  have  only  got  well  started  or 
as  long  sprouted  oats  which  have  been  exposed  to 
the  light  and  the  sprouts  of  which  have  become 
green.  That  makes  them  green  food.  What  is  the 
green?  Chlorophyl?  What  makes  the  chlorophyl?  The 
action  of  light  upon  the  plant.  What  does  chloro¬ 
phyl  do?  I  don't  know.  Maybe  it  contains  the  vi¬ 
tamins  for  which  we  feed  green  plants.  If  it  does, 
it  promotes  growth  and  protects  against  disease. 
And,  if  it  dot's,  oats  sprouted  in  the  light  should  be 
superior  to  those  produced  in  a  dark  container. 

At  any  rate,  green  food  isn’t  green  unless  it  is 
green.  We  feed  green  food  because  we  have  heen 
told  that  green  food  is  needed,  and  we  believe  it. 
We  do  know  this,  without  much  experimentation  to 
prove  it,  that  green  and  succulent  vegetable  foods 
maintain  a  loose  condition  of  the  bowels  that  we 
think  desirable.  That  fowls  deprived  of  them  be¬ 
come  hungry  for  something  that  they  do  not  find  in 
their  ration — pretty  good  evidence  that  something 
more  than  they  find  is  needed.  Green  foods  also  add 
bulk  to  an  otherwise  very  concentrated  ration.  They 
are  cheaper  than  grain  concentrates,  a  matter  of 
slight  concern  to  a  hen,  but  one  of  interest  to  her 
owner. 

A  bushel  of  dry  oats  becomes  several  bushels  of 
sprouted  oats.  Sprouting,  therefore,  becomes  a 
ready  method  of  multiplying  one’s  investment  in 
grain.  It  is  usually  advised  to  feed  about  two  square 
inches  of  a  slab  of  sprouted  oats,  perhaps  two  inches 
in  thickness,  daily  to  each  fowl.  The  appetite  of 
the  hen  for  the  oats  is  a  better  guide  as  to  quantity, 
assuming  that  enough  green  food  has  been  fed  to 
forestall  an  accumulated  and  excessive  hunger  for 
such  stuff.  Too  much  will  show  itself  in  too  soft 
droppings  and  too  little  consumption  of  grain  food. 

I  neglected  to  mention;  in  speaking  of  chlorophyl, 
that  this  green  stuff  gives  a  dark*  color  to  egg  yolks. 
A  thing  not  desired  in  some  markets,  where  light- 
colored  yolks  are  assumed  to  denote  superior  quality. 

The  difference  in  value  between  a  ration  contain¬ 
ing  green  stuff  and  one  that  does  not  is  probably  suf¬ 


ficiently  great  to  warrant  the  expense  of  sprouting 
oats,  if  other  suitable  green  and  succulent  food  is 
not  obtainable.  A  good  quality  of  Alfalfa  leaf  meal 
seems  to  make  a  fair  substitute,  but  this  meal  is  ex¬ 
pensive  as  compared  with  sprouted  oats.  m.  b.  d. 


“But  Those  Men  Never  Milked  a  Cow!” 

OUT  in  the  Chicago,  Ill.,  suburban  area,  the  St. 

Charles  Chronicle  has  been  running  an  “Ameri¬ 
canism”  column  sponsored  by  the  local  American 
Legion  Post.  The  articles,  written  in  an  arresting, 
piquant  style,  have  discussed  some  of  our  national 
problems  and  are  exciting  more  than  local  interest. 
Recently  appeared  the  following: 

“George  Vanderhoof  and  Alphonse  Hammond  are 
two  Legionnaires  who  have  the  courage  to  continue 
farming. 

“Have  you  ever  milked  a  cow? 

“After  ten  days  of  leisurely  exercise  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  Wisconsin  north  woods,  we  dropped  in  re¬ 
cently  on  a  farmer  friend.  He  was  milking  nine 
cows.  We  milked  two  for  three  nights,  and  how 
close  to  the  farm  problem  we  got ! 

“You  hear  men — wise,  good,  civic-minded  financiers, 
economic  experts— say  there  is  no  farm  problem  un¬ 
less  it  be  the  ignorance  of  the  farmer,  but  those  men 
never  milked  a  cow !  My  farmer  friend's  son-in-law 
can’t  milk  a  cow,  but  lie  has  spent  a  Summer  on 
this  farm  and  he  says  milk  should  bring  $4  per  100 
to  the  producer,  such  milk  as  you  and  I  wish  for  our 
children. 

“Is  he  far  wrong?  Do  not  answer  until  you  have 
milked  a  cow.  xVt  least  you  will  then  know  that 
George  and  Alphonse  have  real  problems. 

“Co-operation — (we  have  mentioned  it  before)  — 
is  what  the  farmer  needs.  Co-operative  organiza¬ 
tion,  co-operation  within,  co-operation  without. 
President  Hoover  has  made  a  start,  let  us  do  our 
part.  It’s  only  a  hunch,  but  the  Legion  will  be 
there. — Americanism  Committee,  St.  Charles  Post 
No.  342,  American  Legion.” 

Such  an  article  is  refreshing  reading  for  the  every¬ 
day  “dirt”  farmer  and  offers  at  least 
two  encouraging  thoughts.  A  non-agri- 
cultural  organization  admits  that  the 
farmer  has  a  grievance,  expressly  re¬ 
pudiating  the  snap  judgment  of  many 
of  our  urban  people.  Moreover,  it  pro¬ 
fesses  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  help  in 
some  way.  Of  course  good  will  and 
sympathy  do  not  help  pay  feed  bills, 
but  they  are  better  than  condescension 
or  opprobrium  so  often  met. 

Eastern  dairymen,  reading  between 
the  lines,  may  also  conclude  that  some 
of  their  problems  are  not  local,  but 
have  extended  to  a  great  Mid- West 
area  which  20  years  ago  \ya8  “sifting 
pretty”  with  something  like-ipild  con¬ 
tempt  for  older  parts  off/the  country. 
New  York.  ,x.  yJwiiartuli.y.  q 

•*  •  1  .  bLa  i 

Building  an  Outdodr  Oven 

H.  M.,  page  1081,  ’haa^iiot  quite 
•  got  the  right  name;  a  Dutch  oven 
is  nothing  more  than  a  very  Mayy  iron 
kettle  with  tin  equally  heav’f  ir<m,  qjH- 
er,  and  fastened  with  lugs  or  similar 
.  .  means  so  as  to  make  it  tight.  From 

his  inquiry  he  needs  a  field  oven,  and  it  is  made  thus  : 

Decide  the  dimensions  of  the  oven  required,  mak¬ 
ing  it  as  low  as  possible;  a  low  oven  with  the  same 
capacity  will  cook  better  than  if  built  high  Mark 
out  the  dimensions  on  the  ground,  next  get  a  quan¬ 
tity  ot  willow  rotls  or  any  other  kind  of  wood  that 
is  flexible.  Sharpen  one  end  and  drive  them  in  on 
the  lines  already  marked  out,  leaving  the  front  open 
lor  the  door ;  that  means  two  sides  and  back  Next 
fasten  the  tops  together  and  you  will  have  an  arch 
open  at  one  end.  Then  take  your  material  which 
should  be  m  a  plastic  state,  and  proceed  to  plaster 
over  the  willow  rods,  top  and  bottom  and  closed  end. 
until  you  have  walls  and  roof  not  less  than  six 
inches  thick.  The  floor  of  the  oven  can  be  made  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  roof  and  walls,  but  a  sheet 
of  iron  for  a  bottom  will  make  for  a  cleaner  oven 
A.  H.  M.  asks  about  a  chimney.  That  is  easy;  gel 
a  stove  pipe  elbow  of  small- diameter,  3  in.,  or  if  pos¬ 
sible  2  in.,  and  a  short  length  of  stove  pipe  with  a 
damper  in  it.  Remember  the  higher  the  ehimuey 
the  hotter  the  fire,  and  it  needs  a  slow  fire,  not  a 
tierce  one.  Before  placing  the  plastic  material  on 
the  rods  the  elbow  should  be  inserted  and  the 
one  length  of  stove  pipe  fixed,  then  plaster  over 

clll. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  to  use,  I  do  not  know 
whether  concrete  would  stand  the  heat  without 
cracking.  This  is  very  important.  I  think  fire  clay 
"  ould  be  better.  If  expense  is  a  consideration  the 
builder  might  try  fire  clay  for  two  or  three  inches, 
the  cement  on  top  of  that.  The  cheapest  way  would 
be  to  use  clay,  but  an  oven  made  with  that  would 
not  last  much  longer  than  two  or  three  weeks  at 
most. 

Now  comes  the  door.  Get  a  piece  of  sheet  iron 
about  two  inches  larger  than  the  oven  opening,  and 
close  it  by  propping  it  with  a  stick  of  wood.  For  an 
oven  of  this  kind  to  be  a  success  there  are  several 
things  to  bear  in  mind.  Time  should  be  allowed  for 
the  plastic  material  to  dry ;  then  a  slow  fire  should 
be  made  in  the  oven  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
should  it  prove  the  fire  is  too  hot  a  stove-pipe  damp¬ 
er  could  be  inserted  in  the  stove  pipe.  Failing  that 
place  a  piece  of  any  non-combustible  material  on  top 
of  the  pipe  in  order  to  contract  the  opening  to  the 
size  desired.  g.  s. 

New  York. 


Apiary  in  the  Pine  Woods  of  Florida.  Fiy.  057 
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The  Dahlia  Harvest 

The  greater  part  of  the  troubles  O- 
amateur  Dahlia  growers  begin  with  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  tubers,  even  though  they 
may  not  realize  the  fact.  There  are  few 
sights  less  inspiring  than  a  Dahlia  garden 
after  the  plants  are  blackened  by  frost, 
and  our  enthusiasm  is  apt  to  depart  with 
the  frost  king’s  first  visit.  It  is  then  we 
grow  careless  in  digging  and  storing,  and 
reap  our  reward,  when  planting  time 
returns,  in  an  aftermath  of  rotted  and 
broken-necked  tubers. 

Most  people  use  a  digging  fork  for 
harvesting,  but  this  does  not  cut  the  long 
roots  that  often  extend  far  out  in  the  soil 
and  sticking  fast  as  the  clump  is  lifted, 
break  the  necks  of  the  tubers.  I  like  best 
a  long-handled  shovel  or  spade,  cutting 
all  around  the  clump  before  lifting.  If 
two  can  work  together,  lifting  at  oppo¬ 
site  sides  it  will  be  found  an  advantage. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  far  enough  from  the 
base  to  form  a  handle,  and  do  not  cut 
until  ready  to  dig,  lest  a  sudden  freezing 
following  a  rain,  fill  the  stalks  with  ice. 
Choose  a  sunny  day  when  the  ground  is 
dry,  leave  a  few  hours  in  the  sun  and  air, 
and  all  the  earth  will  fall  off  when  the 
stalk  is  tapped  lightly  with  a  stick. 

In  an  unheated  cellar  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  never  reaches  freezing  point  they 
winter  perfectly  if  set  on  the  floor,  but  not 
in  a  basement  where  a  furnace  keeps  the 
atmosphere  warm  and  dry.  In  such  the 
tubers  should  be  placed  in  boxes  or  barrels 
well  lined  with  paper,  or  else  packed  in 
sand. 

Tubers  from  green  plants  may  need 
special  care,  being  a  trifle  more  difficult 
to  keep  over  Winter.  A  good  plan  is  to 
plant  these  in  a  box,  bucket  or  any  re¬ 
ceptacles  large  enough,  pack  soil,  soak 
thoroughly  and  dry  out  completely  before 
storing.  The  green  plants  cost  less  than 
tubers,  and  one  may  indulge  in  these 
when  the  price  of  a  coveted  variety  would 
otherwise  be  too  great  a  strain  on  finances. 

Now  that  Dahlia  gardens  are  so  fre¬ 
quent  fewer  people  make  their  selections 
from  catalog  descriptions  and  so  there 
are  fewer  disappointments.  Tastes  differ 
in  flowers  as  in  all  else,  and  while  some 
care  only  for  the  dinner-plate  size  others 
prefer  the  more  dainty  types.  So  far 
nothing  has  supplanted  the  old  favorites, 
George  Walters  and  Delice,  in  my  affec¬ 
tions.  True,  Delice  is  a.  shy  bloomer,  but 
if  two  tubers  are  planted  together  and  it 
is  well  fertilized  when  buds  form  it  gives 
a  fair  amount  of  bloom  for  the  space  oc¬ 
cupied.  And  what  a  joy  and  delight  a 
basket  of  its  dainty  blossoms  are! 

If  you  have  a  variety  that  yon  wish  to 
increase  as  fast  as  possible  it  is  well  to 
plant  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm 
enough,  giving  the  tubers  a  longer  time 
to  develop.  But  for  bloom  the  first  of 
.Tune  is  early  enough.  Use  potash  for 
tubers — wood  ashes  are  fine — and  bone- 
meal  for  bloom. 

We  carry  our  flowers  to  hospitals  and 
to  old  ladies’  homes,  to  the  sick  and  to 
the  dead,  but  how  many  take  in  their 
autos,  each  time  they  go  into  the  city,  a 
basketful  just,  to  leave  on  dark  streets, 
and  allow  who  will  to  take  and  enjoy 
them?  O.  A.  S. 

Pennsylvania 


Bean  Weevils 

I  am  enclosing  a  sample  of  beans  which 
I  was  saving  for  seed,  and  I  find  that  they 
are  not  fit  for  use,  as  they  are  mostly 
filled  with  a  bug  which  seems  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  bean  and  eats  its  way  out. 
What  is  the  cause  of  same,  and  how  pre¬ 
vent  it?  W.  F. 

New  York. 

The  insects  which  W.  F.  sent  are  bean 
weevils,  which  develop  inside  of  the  bean 
and  in  a  bag  of  store  beans  will  keep  re¬ 
producing  until  the  beans  are  practically 
eaten  up.  These  beans  that  are  not  dam¬ 
aged  may  be  saved  for  seeding  by  fumi¬ 
gating  with  carbon  bisulphide,  a  liquid 
which  evaporates  giving  out  poisonous 
fumes  that  are  heavier  than  air,  and  set¬ 
tle  through  the  beans.  A  convenient  way 
to  do  this  is  to  put  the  beans  in  a  stone 
jar  or  other  vessel  that  can  be  closed 
tightly,  then  pour  a  half  teacupful  or 
more  depending  on  the  quantity,  of  this 
liquid  into  a  shallow  vessel,  set  it  on  top 
of  the  beans  and  put  on  the  lid,  leaving  it 
over  night.  This  will  effectually  make 
way  with  the  insects.  Care  must  be  used 
in  handling  this  chemical,  because  the 
fumes  are  inflammable  and  explosive  if 
brought  into  contact  with  a  light  or  fire 
such  as  lantern,  or  a  lighted  cigar.  The 
job  is  best  done  in  some  outbuilding  or 
outdoors,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  fumes  coming  into  contact  with  fire. 


Treatment  of  Asparagus 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  use  on  my  asparagus  bed,  and 
when  to  apply  it?  H.  N. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Asparagus  is  a  very  heavy  feeder,  and 
to  get  stalks  a  good  size  it  is  necessary  to 
have  plenty  of  pTant  food  in  the  soil. 
Where  stable  manure  is  available  a  large 
quantity  may  well  be  worked  into  the 
soil  before  the  asparagus  is  planted  and  in 


addition  to  this  a  fertilizer  running 
around  4  per  cent  nitrogen,  8  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent  potash 
might  well  be  used,  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
a  ton  to  the  acre.  This  seems  like  heavy 
feeding,  but  it  is  necessary  with  this  crop 
in  order  to  get  best  results.  No  fertilizer 
should  be  put  next  to  the  roots  in  setting 
the  plants,  but  mix  with  the  earth  so  that 
the  plant  food  will  work  down  within 
range  and  get  where  the  roots  can  use  it. 
Then  yearly  in  Spring  and  early  Summer 
another  application  of  fertilizer  and  ma¬ 
nure  available,  should  be  used.  Aspara¬ 
gus  makes  its  growth  in  the  crowns  of 
the  plants  during  late  Summer  and  Fall 
when  it  stores  up  the  strength  needed  to 
make  the  shoots  next  year.  If  fertilizer 
is  used  a  fairly  good  way  to  measure  it 
is  to  allow  two  or  three  large  handfuls 
to  every  plant  and  scattered  around  and 
worked  in,  and  then  later  in  the  Fall  a 
good  coating  of  stable  manure  may  be 
put  on  if  available. 


Know  A  Weed  Each  Week 

No.  22. — BULL  THISTLE 
Bull  thistle,  distinguished  from  Canada 
thistle  by  the  larger  flowering  heads  and 
the  lack  of  creeping  root  so  charactei’istic 
of  its  Canadian  relative,  is  a  two-year 
plant  that  forms  a  cluster  of  crown  leaves 
the  first  season  from  which  the  flowering 


Bull  thistle  seeds  are  smooth  and  light 
in  color  with,  a  conspicuous  knot)  on  one 
end.  Highly  magnified. 


stalk  arises  the  following  yeai\  After 
seeds  are  matured  the  plant  dies.  The 
root  is  deep  and  fleshy,  like  the  root  of 
wild  parsnip. 

The  purple,  fragrant  flower  heads  are 
nearly  two  inches  across.  They  soon  turn 
into  whitened  masses  of  cotton-like  down, 
a  sign  that  seeds  are  maturing.  Each 
seed  is  equiped  with  a  tiny  hairy  para¬ 
chute  that  enables  it  to  drift  about  in 
the  wind.  The  plume  or  pappus,  com¬ 
monly  called  down,  is  utilized  by  gold¬ 
finches  in  building  nests,  while  the  seeds 
are  greedily  devoured  by  birds  for  food. 

Bull  thistle  seeds  are  light  in  color, 
smooth,  striped  with  brown,  somewhat 
flattened,  usually  curved  near  the  tip, 
oblong  in  shape  and  distinguished  by  the 
prominent  knob  in  the  depression  on  one 
end.  They  are  commonly  found  in  Red 
clover,  Alfalfa  and  grass  seed. 

ALBERT  A.  HANSEN 


Some  Thoughts  About 
Weeds 

(Continued  from  Page  1302) 
well  fertilized,  seems  to  leave  no  place 
for  what  he  does  not  u7ant  to  grow.  He 
has  limed  his  soil  but  noticed  no  benefi¬ 
cial  effect  since  his  land  is  already  well 
supplied  naturally. 

Some  annual  weeds  are  bad  in  corn 
during  adverse  seasons.  During  the  last 
two  Summers  here  we  have  had  too  much 
rain  in  May  and  June  for  best  l'esults 
with  corn,  since  with  late  planting,  wet 
fields  too  soft  for  cultivation  and  no  dry¬ 
ing  day,  we  have  had  a  hard  fight  with 
ragweed  and  foxtail.  Late  breaking  and 
early  planting  with  thorough  early  cul¬ 
tivation  of  corn  seems  to  be  well  worth 
while  when  land  is  weedy,  but  with  large 
aei*eage  and  no  extra  help  this  is  not 
practical.  If  the  weather  is  too  wet  in 
May,  one  is  lucky  to  get  corn  planted  at 
all.  w.  E.  DUCKWALL. 

Highland  Co.,  O. 
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Stepping  on  Cucumbers 

On  page  1157  there  appears  an  article 
about  picking  cucumbers  wet  and  dry. 
My  experience  is  that  .cucumber  vines  are 
harmed  only  when  stepped  on.  Stepping 
on  the  vine  kills  R,  and  the  cucumbers 
begin  to  dry  up.  When  picking  cucumbers 
I  make  a  space  for  the  foot  by  moving 
the  vine  one  side,  and  by  doing  this  the 
vine  will  not  be  distui'bed  or  killed. 

Connecticut  h.  p.  H. 


Ashes  for  Squash  Vine 
Borer 

Your  article  Sept.  21  on  page  1201  on 
squash-vine  borer  interested  me.  I  have 
had  them  many  times  and  have  cut  the 
vines’and  found  the  worker.  But  recently 
I  was  told  by  two  different  persons  a 
remedy  to  put  soot  around  the  vine  or  to 
cover  the  main  stem  of  vine  with  wood 
ashes.  I  learned  this  too  late  to  try  it 
this  year.  j.  c.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

No  doubt  both  soot  and  wood  ashes  are 
repellent,  but  we  think  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  watch  the  uncovered  part  of  the 
vine  to  make  sure  no  borers  develop  there. 
The  moths  laying  these  eggs  are  likely  to 
go  to  any  part  of  the  vine  exposed. 
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Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


This  seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  certifies 
that,  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy  are  true- 
to-name.  It  remains  on  the  tree  until 
it  fruits.  You  take  no  chances. 

Write  for  latest  Catalog  and 
Price  List 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
193  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

CeAtiJkacl' 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 

Trees,  Vines  and  Plants 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING,  of  all 

of  .the  new  and  old  varieties. 
SPECIAL  OFFERINGS— Our 
Mew  Richared  Delicious 
and  Blood  Red  Stayman's 
Apples,  Golden  Jubiles 
Peach,  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station’s  best 
creation.  Our  largo 
Catalog  in  colors  shows 
you  the  Richared  De¬ 
licious  Apple  and  the 
Golden  Jubilee  Pencil  in 
colors  and  tellsyou  all  about 
them.  It  is  FREE  to  you. 
Write  for  it.  This  ad.  will  only 
appear  twice  this  Fall.  Do  not 
fail  in  answering  it, as  it  means 
Better  Trees,  Better  Fruits,  Better  Ornamentals,  Roses 
and  Shrubbery  for  you. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Old-Fashioned 

ARDY  FLOWER  PLANT 

That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 
Will  Bloom  Next  Summer 

Delphiniums,  Hardy  Phloxes,  Columbines,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Oriental  Poppies,  Blue  Bells,  Japanese  Anemones, 
Foxgloves  and  2X7  other  Perennials  for  Oct.  and  Xov 
planting.  Tulips,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  plants 
Catalogue  free.  HAISRY  I,.  SQUIRES,  lUmpton  Hays,  N  Y' 


strawberry 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season.  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W.  Market  SI.  Salisbury,  Md. 


berry,  Grape, 

Wineberry,  Juneberry,  Asparagus  Plants  for  October 
and  November  Planting.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


OR  APF  VINRS  2  Years-  No-  ,-100  Con- 

'-*avxVA  J_/  V  11 X  E/Cj  cord  or  100  Moores  Early, 
$6.00;  10  Caeo,  S2.S0;  100  Cal.  Privet,  2  yrs.,  12  to  18 
ins.,  $2. SO;  25  Jap.  Barberry,  2  yrs.,  12  to  15  ins.,  $1.16; 
10  lied  Barberry,  2  yrs.,  12  to  15  ins.,  $4.50— delivered. 
Bargain  list  free.  Barnhart's  Nursery,  Beltsville,  Md, 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  *3$ 

be  planted  up  until  Nov.  1st.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

T11E  CA8SEL  NURSERY  -  Jla.itua,  Ohio 


VARIETIES— GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautlfiers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid 
for  only  $  | .  Six  orders  for  only  $6.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macodon,  N.  Y. 


Boxwood 


Beautiful  Hedge  at  an  old  Colonial 
home  in  Virginia  must  be  sold.  Write 
W.  D.  DICKINSON  -  Burkevllle,  Ya. 


tmnese  tun 


nanasome,  naray.  wu  trees, 
12  in.,  $5.00  delivered.  Plant 

II.  Koy  Mosnat,  Morgan  Park,  Chicago,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Beautify  Your  Home  at  Small  Cost 

$1.10  POSTPAID 


w  EVERGREENS 

These  Boon  grow  into  handsome  tree# 
worth  many  dollars. 

WE  SHIP  DURING 
OCTOBER  &  NOVEMBER 

MAGNOLIA 
TREES 
Pink  and 

white. 

?,",°$1.10 

HARDY 
AZAI.EAS 
(NthU  flora) 

A  handsome 
early,  free-flow¬ 
ering,  deep 
pink  species. 

A  beautiful  va¬ 
riety.  Very 
hardy.  Ready 
to  bloom. 

Each  $1.10 

COLUMBINE. 


Field- grown  atock  from  our  200- Acre  Farm " 


SPECIAL  FALL  OFFER  !S*ysJJi2S“J!S: 

charge  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over.  ORDER  AT  ONCE. 


They 

are  much  used  in  any 
hardy  border  or  rock¬ 
ery;  10  dif.  colors;  10 

fp“rts . $i.io 


FOR 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to  15 
inches  high.  2  Norway  Spruce,  2 
American  Spruce,  2  Chinese  Arbor- 
vitae. 


ORIENTAL 
POPPY 

Brilliant  col¬ 
ors:  Scarlet, 

orange,  pink; 
flowers  meas¬ 
ure  8  inches 
diameter;  10 

plant8-$1.10 

HARDY 
CARNATIONS 

Large  flower¬ 
ing,  fragrant; 
all  colors; 
field-grown;  10 

&rt8$i.io 

HARDY 


DELPHINIUM  (Perennial  Larkspur) 
BELLADONNA — Light  turquois  blue 
BELLAMOSUM— A  dark  blue  type. 

Very  decorative  and  lasts  £  «  ~ 

for  years ;  10  plants  for ....  «p  1 .  I  U 

(Maximum  Rosebay).  Large  plant  with 
leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pink  flowers, 
plants  (one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  high)  . 


RHODODENDRONS 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Bronze,  pink,  lavender,  red, 
white  and  yellow  flowers  6 
to  8  inches  in  di-  a  -t  1 
ameter;  6  plants.  «P  I  •  1  U 


dark 

Two 


evergreen 

$1.10 

Colorado  Blue  Soruce  The.  ?lory  t}1®  Blne  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which  i9 
n  ^  k  i,  !  7  , .  an  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich,  glistening 
blue,  which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the  sunlight  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of 
the  magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  Tree.  With  culture  directions  h» -•  ,  n 
Selected,  5-6  years.  Extra  bushy,  1  to  1%  ft.  high . Each  $1.10 

Tni  |  *  •  1  TL  T  ®  Evergreen— 

Ihe  rischer  Nurseries  Dept-65- 


Add  ISc  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


Easton,  Pa. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Believe  It  or  Not. — And  most  likely 
it  will  be  “not,”  and  if  it  were  in  a  story 
you  certainly  would  say  it  was  stretching 
the  imagination  too  far.  You  know  the 
Parson  went  up  to  Vermont  a  while  ago 
and  spoke  up  there.  His  old  “line”  wasn't 
just  what  would  fit  in  best  for  this  talk, 
and  he  wanted  some  data  about  Vermont 
— some  data  out  of  the  ordinary  history 
stuff.  The  old  Ford  came  up  to  the  back 
door  to  take  him  to  the  train.  As  the 
bov  wanted  a  tool  for  something  he  lifted 
up*  the  back  seat.  The  Parson  glanced 
that  way  and  noticed  an  old  dirty-looking 
National  Geographic  in  among  the  tools, 
inner  tubes,  etc.  "Better  throw  that  out,” 
said  the  Parson.  So  the  boy  handed  it  to 
the  Parson  to  throw  into  the  shed  when 
he  noticed  the  word  “Vermont"  on  it. 
This  interested  him  and  he  kept  hold  of 
it  going  in  to  take  the  train.  What  do 
you  know?  If  it  didn't  contain  a  write¬ 
up  on  Vermont  containing  the  data  about 
number  of  lakes  and  height  of  hills  and 
mountains  and  whole  lot  of  facts — just 
exactly  what  he  wanted,  in  fact  a  regular 
life-saver. 

The  Old  Stove. — No,  this  wasn't  the 
old  oaken  bucket,  but  the  old  stove  that 
stood  down  back  of  a  house  by  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  You  remember  George  Jr. 
took  a  stove  down  to  a  family,  and  they 
lighted  up  the  fire  and  set  the  chimney 
ablaze,  and  they  had  to  throw  water  over 
the  roof.  Well,  it  was  the  stove  they  had 
in  that  house,  and  the  Parson  went  down 
the  other  day  toward  night  and  he  had, 
some  corn  and  some  frankforts  and  some 
bread  and  a  lot  of  other  stuff,  and  when 
he  got  out  of  the  car  he  headed  straight 
for  that  old  stove.  Six  or  seven  of  the 
children  got  there  about  as  soon  as  he 
did,  and  such  a  good  time  as  we  had.  The 
Parson  took  an  ax  and  knocked  in  the 
oven,  opening  up  the  whole  inside.  Then 
we  built  a  big  fire  right  in  the  oven  place, 
having  put  on  a  couple  of  lengths  of 
stovepipe.  We  roasted  the  corn  in  the 
husks  and  toasted  those  hot  dogs  to  a 
turn.  Some  hot  tea  and  other  goodies 
came  down  from  the  house  and  a  regular 
feast  we  had.  As  the  children  play 
round  that  yard  will  they  ever  see  that 
stove  without  thinking  of  that  supper 
with  the  Parson  ! 

Sunday  or  Weekday. — Shall  we  have 
to  come  to  decide  whether  to  have  a 
church  service  on  Sunday  or  on  a  week¬ 
day?  To  such  a  pass  has  this  company 
business  come.  This  is  an  actual  fact 
that  in  a  real  rural  community  with  the 
same  speaker  and  the  same  program  and 
the  speaker  was  good  and  everyone  liked 
him.  One  service  was  held  on  a  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  and  the  other  on  a  Sunday 
evening.  The  weather  was  fair  each  night 
— the  weather  is  almost  always  fair  now 
in  Connecticut — and  there  were  almost 
twice  as  many  in  attendance  on  the 
Thursday  night  as  on  Sunday  evening. 
The  Parson  is  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  farm  life  of  New  England  anyway  is 
just  about  being  smothered  on  Sundays,  by 
the  “cousins”  that  come  out  from  the  city. 
If  these  people  don’t  stay  in  the  evening, 
as  they  often  do,  they  leave  the  family  so 
jaded  with  extra  work  on  the  day  of  rest, 
that  they  have  no  heart  to  get  ready  to  go 
anywhere.  This  evil  can  and  probably 
will  be  overcome.  One  woman  did  it  by 
the  use  of  cheap  canned  goods  on  Sunday 
— such  as  they  lived  on  at  home.  Others 
have  done  it  by  going  to  church  just  the 
same.  Why  not?  They  do  not  visit  the 
Parson  on  Sunday.  Try  the  latter  way 
yourself,  and  see  if  it  does  not  work. 

Pilgrimage  Sunday. — Yesterday,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  we  observed  as  “Pilgrimage 
Sundav’  in  one  of  our  churches.  It’s  a 
fifth  and  sort  of  an  odd  Sunday,  and  so 
we  all  beat  it  and  went  to  a  church  some 
10  miles  away — nine  auto  loads  of^us.. 
Some  had  to  go  back  to  dinner,  but  57  of 
us  went  into  the  parish  house  of  this  big 
beautiful  church,  on  their  hearty  invita¬ 
tion,  where  we  all  had  dinner  together- 
macaroni  and  scalloped  potato  and  sand¬ 
wiches  and  tea  and  cake  and  pickles  and 
rolls  and  some  of  the  Parson’s  beans— 
two  big  dishes  full,  this  year’s  crop.  It 
was  the  first  baking,  and  they  were  good, 
if  the  Parson  does  say  it.  Mrs.  Parson 
puts  in  plenty  of  onion  and  plenty  of 
black  molasses  and  gives  them  a  tremen¬ 
dous  cooking  in  the  pressure  cooker,  then 
browning  in  the  oven.  All  beans  want  a 
lot  of  cooking.  We  still  have  some  of 
our  own  pork,  enough  to  last  till  the 
porkers  down  in  the  lot  are  hung  up  to 
cool.  On  the  way  home  we  all  visited  a 
big  museum.  Some  stopped  at  the  Par¬ 
son's  farm  and  got  a  pumpkin  for  their 
jack-o’-lantern.  By  the  way,  we  are 
furnishing  pumpkins  for  any  child  that 
wants  one  in  the  whole  circuit. 

A  Turning  Point.  —  As  the  Parson 
stood  down  by  the  village  church  the 
other  morning,  he  saw  what  he  believes  is 
a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  a  family. 
A  man  came  down  from  the  hills,  two 
miles  away,  in  a  car.  and  left  seven  of  his 
children  at  the  schoolhou.se.  This  was  the 
first  time,  the  Parson  believes,  they  had 
ever  been  out  in  a  car  of  their  own.  How 
many  mornings  have  they  hurried  down 
to  school,  those  two  long  miles,  some  far 
ahead,  some  far  behind,  worried  and  hur¬ 
ried,  hurried  and  worried.  How  short  it 
must  have  seemed  in  the  car,  taking  per¬ 
haps  five  minutes.  The  milk  comes  along 
at  the  same  time,  too.  Soon  the  oldest 


boy  can  have  a  license  and  drive  down, 
bringing  the  milk  and  the  children,  and 
taking  them  all  home — quite  likely  taking 
them  home  to  dinner.  Think  of  putting 
up  seven  lunches  every  morning.  We  have 
to  put  up  four  here ;  last  year  we  had  to 
put  up  five.  The  amount  of  bread  it 
takes !  How  different — for  better  or  for 
worse — life  will  be  in  that  family  from 
now  on. 

At  the  Fair. — Yes,  the  big  local  fair 
is  over.  It  is  a  two-day  fair,  and  the  first 
day  it  poured  all  day,  so  it  ran  over  for 
another  day.  It  has  grown  to  be  quite 
an  affair — having  for  instance  around  190 
head  of  cattle.  The  ladies  of  one  of  the 
Parson’s  churches  had  a  tent  at  the  fair 
and  took  in  $80.80,  clearing  about  $55. 
They  sold  coffee  and  sandwiches  and  all- 
hots  and  homemade  pie.  The  weather 
was  cold,  and  another  year  they  will  have 
some  tea,  for  many  called  for  it.  They 
will  probably  add  beans  and  more  cake. 
They  had  two  cakes  this  time  and  those 
went  like  “hot  cakes.”  The  fair  associa¬ 
tion  gave  the  ladies  the  space,  which  they 
much  appreciate.  What  the  Parson  thinks 
is  the  best  of  it  all  is  not  so  much  the 
money  as  that  it  gives  such  a  resting 
place  for  the  church  mothers  to  come  with 
their  children.  We  have  several  chairs 
there.  The  next  social  event  we  will 
have  will  be  a  big  Halloween  party  for 
which  we  have  engaged  the.  town  hall. 
Tomorrow  we  have  quite  a  program,  for 
the  Parson  is  writing  this  Saturday 
night,  October  5.  We  have  Sunday  school 
and  service  in  the  morning,  and  then 
luncheon  and  then  at  three  o’clock  in  the 


afternnon  we  have  nine  reels  of  movies 
which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  happens  to  be  hav¬ 
ing  over  Sunday.  You  know  reels  go 
by  the  day,  not  time  of  using,  so  we  get 
them  from  the  Y.,  whenever  we  can. 
These  reels  would  cost  around  $20  to  hire, 
which  of  course  we  couldn’t  think  of  do¬ 
ing. 

Away  Again. — We  were  sorry  to  have 
George  go  away  again,  but  gone  he  has — 1 
clear  out  to  Minnesota  to  a  school  in  a 
place  called  Faribault.  He  likes  the  place 
very  much,  and  after  studying  there  for 
three  years  may  possibly  become  a  real 
Parson.  He  happened  to  have  a  boil  on 
his  finger  when  he  left  here,  and  by  the 
time  he  got  to  Chicago  it  was  worse,  and 
he  had  to  go  to  a  hospital.  He  wrote 
they  were  lovely  to  him  there  and  after 
five  days  he  was  able  to  go  on.  They 
asked  him  $3  a  day — medical  treatment, 
board  and  all.  This  certainly  was  not  ex¬ 
tortion.  His  place  is  some  400  miles  be¬ 
yond  Chicago.  He  was  such  a  help  to  the 
Parson  in  the  work  when  he  was  here.  He 
is  a  handy  boy  at  anything.  He  worked 
for  a  contractor  one  Summer,  and  even 
a  little  smattering  of  carpentering  is  such 
a  help.  He  can  do  many  such  little  jobs 
about  the  place  better  than  the  Parson 
can.  Let  us  hope  he  comes  back  home 
again  for  the  vacation  next  Summer. 

Potatoes  Poor.  —  Clossie  and  Reddie 
dug  the  potatoes  today,  and  they  are  a 
very  poor  yield.  This  State  is  estimated 
to  be  over  200,000  bushels  short  of  nor¬ 
mal  crop.  Yet  the  big  planters  who  have 
the  tools  to  spray  with  and  who  planted 
on  low  ground  have  a  fine  yield  and  a 
fine  quality,  for  the  most  part.  It  is  pre¬ 
dicted  around  here  that  potatoes  will  go 
to  $3  before  Spring.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
as  cheap  as  Irish  here  now,  and  we  plan 
to  buy  a  barrel  Monday  to  help  out.  We 
shall  try  to  sell  some  carrots,  we  must 
have  20  bushels  or  more.  The  boys  pulled 
them  today,  too.  .  Thousands  of  bushels  of 
potatoes  in  this  State  seemed  to  have 


been  ruined  by  the  wireworm  that  has 
pierced  them  through  and  through,  look¬ 
ing  for  moisture — the  earth  was  so  dry 
Reddie  got  six  bushels  of  onions  up  in  the 
garden,  and  these  are  spread  out  on  the 
porch  drying.  We  haven't  tried  that 
sauerkraut  yet,  but  it  seems  to  be  keeping 
all  right,  though  we  got  it  pretty  salty. 
Reddie  has  an  old  washtub  over  on  the 
camping  fireplace  and  puts  in  some 
ehopped-up  pumpkins  and  little  potatoes, 
and  boils  them  and  then  mixes  in  some 
middlings,  and  it  makes  a  great  stew  for 
those  two  big  pigs  down  in  the  swamp. 
A  good  cold  snap  and  one  of  them  would 
land  in  the  barrel  and  icebox.  Then  the 
sauerkraut  would  come  in  handy.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  planning  for  the  future.  Take 
no  worry  for  the  morrow,  but  go  ahead 
and  put  something  in  the  cellar  and  then 
you  won’t  have  to  worry.  We  have  18 
jars  of  those  old  fat  hens  down  there,  too. 
“These  rolls  seem  a  bit  hard  and  stale,” 
said  the  man  in  the  restaurant.  “Last 
week’s,  maybe?”  “Hardly,”  answered  the 
waiter,  “they're  next  week’s  rolls.” 


Beware  the  Dog 

To  all  the  readers  who.  like  ourselves, 
through  sentiment,  may  be  keeping  an  old 
dog  around,  I  would  like  to  speak  a  word 
of  warning. 

We  had,  until  a  short  time  ago.  an  old 
Airedale,  that  we  knew  didn't  like  small 
children.  We  tried  to  teach  the  young¬ 
sters  to  leave  him  alone,  which  they  did, 
for  anything  we  ever  knew,  but  one  day 
last  Spring  the  dog  suddenly  attacked 
the  little  two-year-old  who  was  playing 
in  the  yard,  and  if  help  had  not  been  near, 
would  have  killed  him. 

As  it  was,  the  child’s  face  was  terribly 
lacerated,  and  we  feared  for  a  while  that 
the  sight  of  one  eye  was  destroyed. 

Don’t  trust  a  cranky  dog ! 

Colorado  MRS.  P.  u 


(Improved  South  JfcnJen) 

The  Sun-glo  is  not  a  “guess”  peach.  It  is  the  result  of  carefully  controlled  research  work 
conducted  for  many  years  by  the  Greening  organization.  It  is  a  peach  with  beautiful 
golden-  color  and  red  splashings — ideal  for  market.  Larger  than  the  South  Haven  with  a 
yellow  meat  free  from  red  pit  stains.  The  Sun-glo  is  the  first  choice  of  the  coming  trade. 
It  has  a  firm  meat  and  strong  skin  which  makes  it  a  good  shipper.  Ripens  two  weeks 
ahead  of  the  Elberta.  Write  for  full  particulars 
on  this  money-making  variety. 


Careful  Bud  Selection 
Made  the  Sun-glo 

Greening’s  bud  selection  work  has 
been  carried  on  for  14  years.  The 
Sun-glo  peach  which  has  made  an  out¬ 
standing  market  record  is  one  result  of 
that  work.  Leading  authorities  agree 
that  bud  selection  is  correct. 

Luther  Burbank  Said: 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Greening, 

The  Greening  Nursery  Company, 

Dear  Sir:— The  matter  of  bud  se¬ 
lection  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  California  with  the 
more  intelligent,  progressive  and 
honest  nurserymen.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  education  when  all  fruit 
growers  will  select  their  trees  from 
a  nursery  which  selects  their  buds 
with  care  and  discretion. 

(Signed)  Luther  Burbank. 

A*  & 

The  U.  S.  Dept,  of 

Agriculture  Says : 

Greening  Nursery  Company, 

Monroe,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  —  Our  experience  is 
directly  confirmatory  of  yours,  and 
we  have  much  additional  evidence 
both  scientific  and  commercial,  as 
to  the  fundamental  importance  of 
bud  selection. 

(Signed)  A.  D.  Shamel, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 


Greening’s  V 
“ Aristocrat ” 
Stock 

Bud  selection  has  en¬ 
abled  Greening  Nurse¬ 
ries  to  offer  a  superior 
quality  of  tree  in  the 
various  fruit  varieties. 
These  trees  are  pedi¬ 
greed  stock  with  defi¬ 
nite  record  of  produc¬ 
tion  behind  them  just 
as  truly  as  blooded  live¬ 
stock  is  pedigreed.  This 
special  stock  is  market¬ 
ed  under  the  brand 
name  “Aristocrat”  and 
is  truly  the  King  of  all 
fruit  developments. 
When  you  buy  Green¬ 
ing’s  “Aristocrats”  in 
any  variety  you  get  the 
very  best  that  is  avail¬ 
able  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Why  not  represent  Green¬ 
ings  ?  Get  one  of  those  fine 
pay  checks  which  we  send 
out  each  month.  Green¬ 
ing’s  stock  makes  friends 
for  you  for  life.  Full  line  of 
nursery  stock  including 
peaches,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  apples  and  the 
like.  Also  complete  line 
of  evergreens  and  orna¬ 
mentals. 


Write  today  for 
literature ,  prices 
and  full  infor¬ 
mation 
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GREENING’S  BIG  NURSERIES 


Born  1850 


MONROE,  MICHIGAN 


Still  Growing 
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October  Work  in  Flower 
Garden  and  Greenhouse 

October  in  one  of  the  busiest  months  of 
the  year  in  the  flower  garden  routine,  and 
is  in  fact  comparable  to  April  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  At  this  time  we  are  about  to  bring 
to  a  close  another  season’s  work  with  all 
its  successes  and  failures,  its  pleasures 
and  at  times  disappointments  to  be  viewed 
in  retrospect.  Yet  at  the  same  time  ac¬ 
tive  preparations  are  being  pushed  ahead 
to  make  the  garden  “a  thing  of  beauty” 
during  the  1930  season. 

After  the  first  frosts  have  blackened 
the  Dahlias  they  are  cut  down  and  the 
tubers  dug  up  and  stored  in  a  frostproof 
cellar.  It  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan 
to  invert  the  clump  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  moisture  collecting  in  the  crown 
of  the  plant  and  inducing  decay.  If  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  is  used  in  the  storage  place, 
cover  the  Dahlia  tubers  with  sand  to 
guard  against  undue  shriveling. 

Gladioli  and  Montbretias  should  also 
be  lifted  and  the  corns  (or  bulbs  as  they 
are  popularly  called)  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  open  air  for  a  few  hours  before  they 
are  stored  away  in  boxes  of  sand  or  peat 
moss. 

Caladiums,  Tigidias,  tuberoses,  Be¬ 
gonias,  Gannas  and  other  Summer  flow¬ 
ering  plants  of  this  type  should  be  lifted 
and  placed  in  storage  quarters.  When 
lifting  Cannas  leave  as  much  soil  as  pos¬ 
sible  adhering  to  the  roots.  The  other 
subjects  referred  to  are  best  stored  in 
boxes  of  sand  as  advised  for  Gladioli.  A 
temperature  ranging  from  35  to  40  de¬ 
grees  is  best  for  storing  all  the  foreinen- 
tioned  tubers  and  bulbs. 

All  geraniums,  Lantanas,  heliotropes, 
Fuchsias  and  other  half-hardy  perennials 
must  be  moved  to  the  shelter  of  a  green¬ 
house  before  the  advent  of  frost.  It  is 
possible  to  carry  these  subjects  through 
the  Winter  successfully  in  a  light  cellar 
provided  frost  is  excluded.  When  lifting 
plants  of  this  kind  retain  as  many  roots 
as  possible  and  pot  into  the  smallest- 
sized  receptacle  into  which  the  roots  can 
be  placed  without  absolutely  cramping. 
Pur  an  ample  supply  of  drainage  ma¬ 
terial  (coarse  cinders  are  excellent)  into 
the  bottom  of  each  pot  and  a  few  rough 
leaves  on  top  of  these  to  prevent  the  soil 
washing  through.  Pot  firmly  but  not 
hard.  Allow  a  space  for  water  to  the  rim 
of  the  pot  and  give  each  a  thorough  soak¬ 
ing  as  the  potting  operation  is  completed. 
No  further  watering  will  be  required  un¬ 
til  the  soil  becomes  almost  dried  out,  and 
throughout  the  Winter  the  utmost  care 
must  be  exercised  to  insure  that  only  the 
minimum  amount  of  moisture  conducive 
to  retaining  life  in  the  plants  is  given. 
Remember  that  any  plant  can  better 
withstand  low  temperatures  if  it  is  on  the 
dry  side  rather  than  over-moist,  and  apart 
from  that  aspect  of  the  matter  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  are  naturally  the  resting 
period  for  the  majority  of  the  plants 
which  have  bloomed  profusely  during  the 
Summer,  and  consequently  we  must  al¬ 
low  them  to  remain  more  or  less  dormant 
during  that  period.  Too  high  a  tempera¬ 
ture,  together  with  plenty  of  water,  ex¬ 
cites  growth  and  consequently  is  unde¬ 
sirable. 

If  you  have  had  any  of  the  tender 
water  lilies  (Nymphaeas)  out  in  tubs  or 
nonds  in  the  Summer  garden  they  must 
jbe  removed  to  the  shelter  of  a  cellar  or 
other  suitable  structure  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  been  touched  with  frost.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  give  plenty  of  water  for  a  time, 
and  then  gradually  dry  them  off  so  that 
the  rhizomes  become  properly  ripened. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  seed  down  a 
new  or  renovate  an  old  lawn,  but  delay 
no  longer  if  results  are  expected.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  mow  the  grass  so  long  as  it  is 
making  appreciable  growth. 

Much  work  can  be  done  with  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  during  the  present  month. 
New  borders  can  be  made  and  old  ones 
altered  or  replanted.  An  established 
herbaceous  border  should  be  lifted  and 
remade  every  third  year  to  insure  the  best 
results.  A  few  plants,  such  as  Oriental 
poppies,  gas  plant,  etc.,  flower  more  pro¬ 
fusely  when  well  established,  and  clumps 
which  seem  to  be  doing  well  should  not 
be  disturbed.  Dig  up  the  remainder  of 
the  plants  and  heel  them  in  temporarily 
in  a  vacant  piece  of  ground.  Then  trench 
the  area  deeply,  working  into  the  soil  a 
liberal  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  and 
some  bonemeal.  Should  manure  of  this 
type  not  be  available  the  shredded  cattle 
manure  which  may  be  purchased  from  the 
seedsman  is  an  excellent  substitute.  I 
cannot  place  too  much  stress  upon  the 
desirability  of  digging  the  soil  deeply.  A 
minimum  depth  of  12  inches  should  be 
striven  for.  When  dividing  clumps  of 
such  perennials  as  hardy  Asters,  Helen- 
iuins,  Coreopsis,  Galium,  Astilbes  and 
others  which  send  up  many  growths,  se¬ 
lect  only  the  strong  outside  portions  for 
replanting  and  discard  the  worn-out  cen¬ 
tral  part.  Medium-sized  divisions  will 
produce  the  best  results.  Arranging  the 
plants  in  an  herbaceous  border  calls  for 
taste  and  a  knowledge  of  the  plant’s 
habit,  season  of  bloom  and  color.  No  less 
than  three  plants  should  consititute  a 
group,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  five 
will  be  preferable.  In  a  general  way  the 
taller  plants  will  occupy  the  back  of  the 
border  and  the  dwarfer  subjects  the  front, 
but  this  must  not  be  too  strictly  adhered 
to,  otherwise  a  set  wall-like  effect  will 
result.  In  places  taller  subjects  should 
be  brought  towards  the  front  and  at  points 
bays  of  dwarfer  growing  plants  may  re¬ 
cess  backwards,  while  accents  formed  by 
a  clump  of  Iris  or  some  similar  plant  are 
pleasing  when  allowed  to  rise  above  the 
general  level. 


Material  for  the  rock  garden  may  be 
planted  with  advantage  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  month.  A  vast  wealth  of  plants  suit¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  is  available  and  it 
will  surely  pay  the  possessor  of  a  feature 
of  this  kind  to  procure  the  catalogs  of 
some  of  the  firms  which  make  a  specialty 
of  alpines  and  rock  garden  plants  and  try 
out  some  of  the  plants  therein  listed. 
Have  no  fear  of  the  botanical  names ; 
often  the  most  fearsome  name  conceals 
the  identity  of  the  most  charming  floral 
gems.  It  is  often  said  that  few  rock 
garden  subjects  bloom  in  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall,  and  while  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  number  which  will  provide  a 
display  at  that  time  is  far  more  limited 
than  earlier  in  the  year,  yet  there  are 
many  plants  which  add  their  quota  of  col¬ 
or  during  the  “off”  season,  and  appear 
the  brighter  and  more  welcome  by  reason 
of  contrast. 

Recently  I  have  been  observing,  the 
number  of  rock  garden  plants  blooming  in 
August  and  September  and  among  others 
the  following  have  acquitted  themselves 
with  honor:  Silene  Schaffta  (pink), 
Plumbago  Larpentse  (rich  blue),  Calli- 
rhoe  involucrata  (cherry  red),  Bellium 
minutum  (white),  Nierembergia  rivularis 
(white),  Mimulus  moschatus  (yellow), 
Vittadinia  australis  (white,)  Linum 
flavum  (yellow),  Tunica  saxifraga 
(blush),  Viola  lutea  (yellow),  Viola  Jer¬ 
sey  Gem  (violet),  Viola  Lavender  Gem, 
Prunella  incisa  (pink),  P.  Webbiana 
(pink),  Thymus  serpyllum  (pink),  T. 
coccineus  (red),  Physostegia  Vivid 
(pink),  Dicentra  eximia  (pink),  Lamium 
maculata  alba  (white),  Liatris  punctata 
(pink),  Linaria  hepaticsefolia  (mauve) 
and  Dianthus  sylvestris  (pale  lavender). 
Not  too  bad  considering  everything !  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  rock  garden  need  lack  some 
color  in  the  late  Summer. 

October  is  rather  late  to  transplant 
evergreens,  but  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  de¬ 
ciduous  nature  can  be  moved  at  this  time. 
Do  not  allow  the  roots  to  dry  while  out  of 
the  ground,  for  such  a  happening  results 
in  destruction  of  the  tiny  root-hairs  which 
are  the  actual  feeders,  and  thus  the  tree  or 
shrub  receives  a  very  serious  check  and 
instead  of  commencing  to  establish  itself 
at  once  it  must  first  produce  new  feed¬ 
ing  roots,  a  process  which  takes  precious 
time.  A  fine  shrub  which  is  flowering 
at  the  time  of  writing  (mid-September) 
is  Elscholtzia  Stauntonii.  This  shrub  is 
certainly  Avorthy  of  more  attention  than 
it  at  present  receives.  It  attains  a  height 
of  about  five  feet  and  bears  terminal  and 
axillary  racemes  of  small  pink  flowers,  the 
whole  inflorescence  resembling,  in  general 
appearance,  that  of  the  common  Bud- 
dleia  (butterfly  bush),  but  the  flower 
spikes  are  more  slender.  Like  the  Bud- 
dleia  the  growths  of  the  Elscholtzia  are 
killed  back  in  the  Winter,  but  sturdy  new 
growths  appear  again  from  the  base  in 
the  Spring.  The  plants  I  have  flowering 
were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  April, 
which  I  received  from  a  friend  in  Boston, 
who  cultivates  this  uncommon  species  in 
his  front  garden.  The  plants  from  this 
April  sowing  are  about  two  feet  high  and 
are  blooming  profusely.  Particular  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  name  Elscholt- 
zia  is  not  confused  with  Eschscholtzia 
which  is  the  generic  name  for  the  well- 
known  California  poppies,  an  altogether 
distinct  plant. 

The  planting  of  bulbs  should  be  pushed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  when¬ 
ever  weather  conditions  permit.  While 
the  tulips  are  better  if  not  put  in  the 
ground  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
all  other  kinds  should  be  planted  as  soon 
as  they  are  received.  This  particularly 
applies  to  the  various  species  of  Lilium 
(lily),  several  of  which  do  not  do  so  well 
when  planting  is  delayed  until  the  Spring. 
Although  it  is  getting  late  for  planting 
Madonna  lilies  (L.  candidum)  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  plant  in  early  October  and  get 
good  results  in  the  way  of  bloom  the  fol¬ 
lowing  June.  Some  specific  hints  on  the 
planting  of  lily  bulbs  appeared  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  “September  Work  in  Flower  Gar¬ 
den  and  Greenhouse.”  in  the  September  7 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Lilacs  will  greatly  benefit  if  given  a 
good  mulch  of  old  rotted  manure.  They 
are  gross  feeders,  and  only  by  liberal 
treatment  in  this  respect  can  the  best  re¬ 
sults  be  secured. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  a  gen¬ 
eral  clean-up  of  the  garden  is  in  order 
Clean  away  weeds,  dead  flower  stems  and 
rubbish  of  all  descriptions.  Do  not  per¬ 
mit  unsightly  heaps  to  lie  around  the 
garden.  Burn  what  will,  and  dispose  of 
other  garbage  in  a  suitable  manner. 

When  tidying  up  the  flower  borders  do 
not  cut  away  the  dead  tops  of  Nepeta 
Mussini  (mauve  catmint),  otherwise  it 
is  liable  to  winterkill  rather  badly.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
Spring  they  form  a  natural  protection 
against  frost  and  sun,  and  the  plants  in¬ 
variably  winter  well — just  one  of  those 
little  practical  details  which  help  to  spell 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure 
in  garden  enterprises. 

Roses  may  be  planted  until  the  end  of 
the  month.  Most  experts  now  advocate 
Fall  planting  in  preference  to  Spring 
planting,  and  a  great  deal  may  be  said 
in  support  of  that  opinion.  All  roses 
should  be  lightly  pruned  back  to  prevent 
chance  of  damage  by  storm  during  the 
Winter  months. 

Every  deciduous  leaf  which  falls  in 
your  garden  is  valuable.  Fallen  leaves 
are  Nature’s  own  -way  of  supplying  humus 
to  the  soil,  and  returning  to  Mother 
Earth  the  essential  elements  which  are 
necessary  for  plant  growth.  Therefore 
collect  all  fallen  leaves  and  store  them 
in  a  pile  or  bury  them  in  a  pit  for  a  few 
months,  until  they  have  quite  decayed, 


when  it  will  be  found  that  the  leaves  are 
converted  into  the  finest  possible  leaf- 
mold  or  humus.  Rubbed  through  a  half¬ 
inch  sieve  and  mixed  with  seed  or  potting 
soil  this  leaf  mold  is  invaluable,  while  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  soil  in  seed  beds  or 
frames  it  vastly  improves  their  condition. 
Surely  leaves  are  valuable.  Collect  every 
one  obtainable  and  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  them. 

The  greenhouses  will  now  be  occupied 
to  their  full  capacity.  Many  half-hardy 
perennials  such  as  heliotropes,  Lantanas, 
Fuchsias,  geraniums,  Agapanthus,  Hy¬ 
drangeas,  etc.,  must  be  accommodated, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  space 
for  everything  we  would  like  to  keep. 
Chrysanthemums  will  be  just  coming  into 
season,  and  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom 
the  space  may  be  utilized  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Mums  will  not  stand  a  warm  or 
“muggy”  atmosphere — they  require  a 
night  temperature  of  40  to  45  degrees, 
with  a  dry  buoyant  air  condition.  Spray 
once  a  week  or  every  10  days  until  the 
buds  show  color  with  Black  Leaf  40 
mixed  according  to  directions,  and  if  mil¬ 
dew  or  other  fungoid  trouble  appears 
combat  it  with  a  suitable  fungicide.  I 
find  there  are  excellent  greenhouse  prep¬ 
arations  that  do  not  disfigure  the  foliage 
with  an  unsightly  deposit. 

Primulas,  Cyclamens  and  Cinerarias 
appreciate  a  night  temperature  of  40  to 
45  degrees,  but  the  benches  upon  which 
they  stand  should  be  damped  down  regu¬ 
larly  to  provide  a  cool,  humid  atmosphere. 

Sow  seeds  of  Clarkias,  Schizanthus, 
Leptosyne,  Godetias  and  other  annuals 
for  blooming  in  April,  May  and  June. 

Continue  to  insert  cuttings  of  bedding 
and  window-box  plants  for  next  season’s 
display,  and  don’t  forget  English  ivy. 

Pot  up  tulips,  hyacinths,  daffodils, 
freesias,  lilies  and  other  bulbs  for  forcing 
into  bloom.  A  little  bonemeal  in  the  com¬ 
post  is  beneficial.  After  potting  soak  with 
Avater  and  stand  in  a  cool  cellar  until 
rooted.  Any  attempt  to  force  into  flower 
bulbs  which  have  not  filled  the  pots  or 
flats  with  roots  can  only  end  in  disap¬ 
pointment. 

Greater  care  must  be  exercised  in  wa¬ 
tering  in  the  greenhouse  noA\r  that  shorter 
days  and  cooler  nights  are  with  us.  Re¬ 
frain  from  watering  plants  unless  they 
actually  need  moisture.  This  especially 
applies  to  Cacti. 

All  shading  can  noAV  be  safely  removed . 
from  the  glass  except  Avhere  palms  are 
grown.  These  do  better  under  a  little 
light  shade  even  in  Winter  months. 

New  York.  t.  h.  everett. 


Certain  Harvests 

My  daughter  is  starting  high  school 
this  year.  The  building  lies  over  in  the 
city  across  the  valley,  but  the  institution 
is  more  than  a  mere  structure.  It  is  the 
root  of  certain  activities  and  practices 
which  find  their  way  to  the  table  under 
our  reading  lamp  in  the  form  of  biology, 
Latin,  algebra,  and  English.  I  must  take 
her  to  the  bus ;  we  slip  down  the  road 
chanting  Latin  verbs  and  adjectives, 
through  an  avenue  of  October  coloring.  It 
is  a  Avoodsy  trail,  winding  down  tAvo  miles 
of  dirt  road,  sometimes  impassable  in 
Winter.  One  comes  out  rather  suddenly 
to  the  busy  State  road  where  the  trolley 
tracks  have  been  torn  up  this  year,  and 
busses  substituted. 

For  the  community  at  large,  the  trol¬ 
leys  served  Avith  regularity  and  at  con¬ 
venient  hours.  The  bus  system  is  not 
so  dependable,  and  the  hours  are  often 
inconvenient.  Planned  for  the  benefit  of 
school  children,  the  morning  bus  reaches 
school  15  minutes  late.  There  is  much 
complaint  by  the  manager  that  children 
catch  rides,  thereby  depriving  the  system 
of  its  support.  “And  that  is  what  did 
for  the  trolley,”  Ave  are  told,  and  rather 
grimly  too.  Certainly,  it  is  quite  the 
custom  for  boys  and  girls  living  four 
miles,  more  or  less,  from  the  village 
school  to  start  walking  along  the  State 
road  trusting  altogether  to  the  generosity 
of  motorists  for  getting  to  school  on  time. 
On  such  a  small  strand  hangs  present- 
day  prosperity,  much  as  Ave  hate  to  admit 
it.  As  I  roll  back  home  at  ten  and  five 
miles  an  hour,  the  Fall  harvests  salute 
my  eye.  Green  spires  of  distant  pines, 
towering  above  the  reds  of  the  oak  and 
the  yellows  of  beech  and  maple,  are  not 
unlike  the  skyscrapers  of  a  metropolis. 

The  first,  frost  came  here  in  the  middle 
of  September.  The  buckAvheat  had  been 
filling  out,  but  like  the  corn,  when  it  felt 
the  touch  of  ice  it  stopped  growing  and 
shriveled.  Corn  was  well  glazed,  and  there 
were  many  more  ears  than  might  have 
been  expected  after  the  shortage  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Every  unusual  circumstance,  every 
strangeness,  is  being  placed  at  the  door 
of  the  long  drought.  Birds  stripped  one 
cornfield  so  that  its  yield  was  cut.  A 
bird  flying  in  the  face  of  a  hunter,  in¬ 
stead  of  aAvay  from  him,  startled  more 
than  the  mutilated  gunner.  It  got  into 
the  newspapers  on  the  first  page. 

But  the  long  drought  is  past.  Water 
has  come  to  fill  cisterns  to  the  overfloAV. 
A  gale  came,  and  shook  early  Fall  apples 
to  the  ground,  and  left  the  buckwheat 
bowed  over  with  the  thin  stem  snapped 
off  half  Avay.  That  Avill  prove  a  problem 
in  harvesting  which  wre  shall  try  to  solve 
with  the  mowing  machine  instead  of  a 
self-binder.  Potatoes  Avere  nipped  too  soon 
to  bring  the  large  crop  that  Avas  expected. 
Digging  is  a  discouraging  business,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  nmeh  lighter 
a  basket  of  potatoes  is  when  the  price  is 
nearly  $2  a  bushel.  It  is  the  difference 
betwreen  courage  and  lack  of  morale.  Let 
the  children  of  the  country  feel  that  all 


the  work  they  do  will  count,  and  they  will 
take  pride  in  farm  work,  but  let  them 
think  that  every  crop  will  come  to  naught, 
or  let  father  and  mother  tell  hard  luck 
stories,  and  make  excuses,  and  the  burden 
soon  becomes  too  heavy  to  lift.  The 
poorest  farmers  are  those  who  have 
learned  the  habit  of  making  excuses,  and 
Avho  inevitably  lay  all  the  blame  for  short 
crops  upon  some  other  agency ;  the  weath¬ 
er,  the  death  of  a  cow,  or  poorly  cleaned 
seed.  It  is  enough  to  drive  any  child  to 
the  city  to  hear  these  sorry  tales  year 
after  year. 

There  is  more  to  the  need  for  men 
living  close  to  Mother  Earth  than  the 
necessity  of  having  a  food  supply.  More 
food  is  constantly  being  brought  forward 
than'  can.  be  consumed.  There  is  more  to 
physical  life  than  mere  dollars,  or  lives 
of  ease.  Nations  have  a  way  of  slipping 
out  of  existence  Avliile  resting  on  beds  of 
down.  There  must  be  towns,  as  there 
must  -be  a  brain  to  direct  the  ‘body,  but 
vitality  of  the  body  is  translated  into 
brain  power.  The*traveler  in  these  times 
in  impressed  by  the  fact  that  our  whole 
continent  seems  to  be  growing  into  one 
great  town.  We  have  only  to  look  into 
our  histories  to  see  where  this  trend  will 
carry  us.  Cities  have  inevitably  been 
swept  away,  leaving  the  sons  of  the  land 
m  possession  of  the  country.  Unless  our 
cities  are  hoav  constantly  replenished  by 
people  who  have  lived  close  to  the  soil 
degeneration  will  set  in.  This  rule  wili 
hold  good  until  the  end  of  time,  regard¬ 
less  of  improvements  in  science  and  me¬ 
chanics.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
Mother.  Earth  was  here  before  us.  Fears 
have  already  been  expressed  that  through 
the  miracles  of  surgery  and  medicine  we 
are  working  toward  a  weak  resistance, 
eventually  to  be  overpoivered  by  some  new 
germ  which  attack  the  very  race  itself. 
A  neiv  respect  for  the  life  of  the  soil  must 
come,  or  the  much-boasted  hundred  per 
cent  American  will  vanish  into  and  from 
his  cities. 

Personally,  I  imagine  the  ideal  future 
for  a  farm  child  thus:  To  absorb  wisdom 
from  the  care  of  the  land,  and  carry  it 
with  him  to  school,  a  country  school. 
Then  when  it  is  time  to  go  into  the  school 
of  a  city  and  find  out  xvhat  he  can  there 
which  is  of  interest  to  him  in  the  line 
of  thought  he  has  adopted.  Every  child 
has  some  theory  regarding  life,  whether 
his  parents  know  it  or  not.  Let  him  not 
foolishly  stuff  his  mind  with  knowledge. 
I  am  not  one  who  would  force  upon  a 
child  subjects  in  which  be  has  no  interest. 
Let  him  apply  the  wisdom  of  the  land 
upon  the  facts  doled  out  to  him,  and  when 
he  has  done,  let  him  come  home  again  to 
the  land.  airs.  f.  h.  unger 


How  to  Care  for  Parrots 

Two  years  ago  last  Christmas  a  young 
male  parrot  Avas  given  to  me.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  parrots.  Some  of  them 
seem  more  intelligent  than  others.  I  do 
not  know  but  what  it  is  the  care  and 
attention  that  some  people  give  to  them 
when  they  are  young,  teaching  them 
words,  and  to  do  tricks,  that  makes  the 
difference. 

Our  parrot  is  one  of  the  family.  He 
can  laugh  and  will  mock  the  birds.  He 
will  call:  “Hello !”  “Goodbye.”  “Roeco 
wants  a  cracker.”  “Roeco  will  starve.” 

He  does  not  like  the  cat  and  will 
screech  if  she  comes  near  his  cage.  He 
will  call  the  chickens  and  then  scare 
them  away. 

We  keep  him  in  a  room  Avhere  the 
heat  is  as  near  uniform  as  possible. 
Parrots  are  natives  of  a  warm  climate, 
and  they  cannot  endure  cold  rooms  or 
changes  in  temperature. 

His  cage  is  kept  in  the  windoAV  Avhere 
it  is  light  and  pleasant.  We  take  him 
out  and  let  him  move  around  the  room 
for  exercise.  In  Summer  he  is  kept  in 
an  inclosed  porch  part  of  the  time. 

We  feed  the  prepared  food  for  parrots 
which  can  be  bought  at  all  bird  stores. 
I  think  it  consists  of  different  kinds  of 
grain  and  some  seeds.  We  keep  one  of 
the  biscuits  in  his  cage  every  day.  They 
are  bought  in  packages  12  for  25  cents. 
They  also  like  crackers,  and  plenty  of 
grit  must  be  given.  Fresh  water  is  very 
necessary.  When  we  give  a  new  food  xve 
feed  very  sparingly  at  first.  More  parrots 
die  from  indigestion  and  pneumonia  than 
any  other  ailment. 

Last  Summer  we  visited  a  bird  store 
and  the  lady  in  charge  said  that  parrots 
were  not  as  easy  to  breed  and  raise  as 
the  other  birds.  She  said  they  removed 
the  male  and  let  the  mother  hatch  the 
eggs  and  care  for  the  young.  They  kept 
bread  and  milk  and  cracker  and  milk  in 
the  cage  for  the  mother  to  feed  them. 

It  is  more  work  to  care  for  a  parrot 
than  several  canary  birds,  but  I  think 
it  pays.  Roceo  furnishes  amusement  for 
the  family  and  the  whole  neighborhood. 

EAIAIA  R.  JO  SLY  N 


Storing’  Celery 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  fix  celery 
for  the  Winter.  I  have  some  very  nice 
celery  in  m.v  garden.  H.  S. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Experience  of  readers  Avho  have  handled 
a  small  crop  of  celery  successfully  will 
be  welcome. 


“I  avourd  like  to  know  what  my  wife 
Ihinks  of  me.”  “That’s  easy  to  find  out.” 
“How?”  “Sit  on  her  new  hat.”  —  Der 
Brummer,  Berlin. 
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Protect  the  Kiddies  against 
Colds 

l  Fig ur fit  ) COLDPRUF 
^ - ^KNIT  SLIPS 


Keep  colds  away  from  tha 
Children  this  winter.  Dress 
them  for  cold  weather  pro¬ 
tection  with  Indera  Figurflt 
(Coldpruf)  Knit  Slips. 

Indera  protects  them  where 
protection  is  needed  most — - 
across  their  backs  and  chests. 

For  Indera  is  knitted  by 
a  special  process  that  keeps 
the  warmth  In  and  cold  and 
dampness  out. 

Knitted  so  there’s  no  rid¬ 
ing  up  around  the  hips,  no 
bunching  between  the  knees. 
Tailored  to  fit  without  a 
Wrinkle. 

No  buttons  on  Indera  to 
come  off  and  sew  on.  And 
Indera  is  easily  laundered — 
no  Ironing  required. 

Your  dry  goods  or  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  show  you 
many  attractive  patterns  in 
a  variety  of  weights  for  wo¬ 
men,  misses  and  children. 
And  at  prices  lower  than  tho 
cost  of  cloth  material. 

Ask  for  Indera  Figurflt 
(Coldpruf)  Slips — substitutes 
are  not  satisfactory. 

Write  us  for  Free  stylo 
folder  No.  11  in  colors. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO.. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


a 


HEATING  PLANT 

CASH  DISCOUNT 
970  THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

Complete  $  175 

6-Room 
House 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


50775 

SW  I  Up 


Ranges 


New  FREE 
book  quotes 
Factory  Prices, 
terms— year  to 

of  6  colors  in  new 
Enamel  Ranges, 
culating  Heaters—  $34.75  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
29  years  in  business. 
760,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
.161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


‘A  KaianvaLzacL 
. . .  Direct  to  You” 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


YARNS 


Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  Free  samples.  Order 
sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS.  Dept.  10.  West  Concord,  N.  H. 


YARN 


COLOREO  WOOL  for  RUGS,  SI. 15  lb. 

Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  FltEE 

H.  Bartlett  Mfr.  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Trouble  with  Cauliflower 

My  cauliflower  is  setting  very  well,  but 
is  wormy.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  put 
on  it  before  tying  it  up?  When  I  do  have 
it  ready  to  bleach  and  tie  it  up  the  leaves 
all  rot.  I  had  the  same  trouble  last  year. 

Mt.  Holley,  N.  J.  E.  D.  M. 

The  green  worm  on  cauliflower  can  be 
controlled  by  spraying  the  plants  with  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  or  Black  Leaf  40,  up  to 
the  time  when  the  plants  begin  to  head. 
I  have  used  arsenate  of  lead  until  this 
season,  when  I  used  Black  Leaf  40,  one 
teaspoon  to  one  gallon  of  water.  I  think 
the  latter  is  more  effective,  as  I  cannot 
find  a  single  worm  on  the  plants  at  this 
writing.  Sept.  21,  and  have  never  seen  the 
plants  more  thrifty  and  healthy. 

The  rot  is  a  much  more  serious  matter 
to  control.  The  two  kinds  most  preva¬ 
lent  are  black  rot  and  soft  rot.  Black 
rot  may  appear  at  any  stage  of  growth, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  following 
symptoms :  Dwarfing  or  one-side  growth 
of  head,  or,  if  the  disease  is  very  severe 
and  has  begun  early  in  the  season,  by  the 
entire  absence  of  any  head  and  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases  by  the  loss  of  the  plant.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  heads  rot  and  fall  off.  If 
the  stumps  of  affected  plants  are  cut 
across  a  brown  or  black  ring  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  this  being  the  part  of  the  stem 
specially  subject  to  the  disease.  Infec¬ 
tion  usually  takes  place  at  the  margin  of 
the  leaf.  The  marginal  rot  is  later  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  browning  and  drying  up  of  the 
infected  areas  of  the  leaf.  Soft  rot  com¬ 
monly  follows  black  rot  and  the  damage 
is  generally  greater. 

No  sure  method  for  controlling  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  known,  but  the  observance  of  cer¬ 
tain  precautions  will  prevent  serious  loss 
in  most  cases.  The  germs  are  known  to 
be  carried  in  the  seed ;  therefore  all  seed 
should  be  disinfected  in  the  following 
manner:  Secure  corrosive  sublimate  in 
tablet  form  at  any  drug  store;  follow  the 
directions  on  the  package,  make  up  a  1 
to  1,000  solution  in  water.  Place  the 
seed  in  a  small  salt  bag,  soak  for  30  min¬ 
utes  and  follow  by  thorough  rinsing  in 
clean  water,  then  place  seed  on  a  hoard 
and  dry  thoroughly.  Sow  seed  in  bed 
where  cabbage,  cauliflower  or  turnip  has 
never  been  grown,  and  use  fertilizer  in¬ 
stead  of  manure  for  enriching  the  soil,  as 
manure  often  carries  the  germs.  Crops  ro¬ 
tation  is  a  good  preventive  and  is  always 
a  good  practice. 

Insects,  slugs,  snails,  etc.,  infect  the 
plants  by  crawling  from  a  plant  that  is 
infected,  so  they  should  be  controlled  if 
possible.  Diseased  plants  should  be  pulled 
up  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  detected,  and 
not  thrown  on  the  manure  heap. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Notes  from  Eastern  Shore 
Maryland 

The  growing  season  for  our  many  truck 
crops  is  about  over.  The  past  Summer 
was  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  Un¬ 
like  many  sections  of  the  country  our 
crops  did  not  suffer  for  rain.  There  was 
a  portion  of  June  that  was  dry,  but  rains 
came  before  any  damage  was  done,  and 
all  through  the  Summer  and  Fall  we  have 
had  all  the  rain  needed.  Consequently  with 
good  land  and  proper  care  the  crops  are 
fine. 

Prices  have  not  been  very  good.  I  have 
heard  many  speak  in  rather  gloomy  words 
of  the  average  prices  of  our  truck  crops. 
Here  on  my  home  farm  our  crops  are 
good  and  so  far  have  received  fair  prices. 
We  have  the  best  corn  crop  we  ever  had 
since  coming  to  Maryland.  All  truck  has 
been  harvested  save  sweet  potatoes.  They 
in  this  section  are  fine  and  a  good  many 
are  taking  out  so  fast  they  have  dropped 
to  60  cents  per  bushel.  We  are  building 
a  storage  house  and  will  hold  for  better 
prices.  The  papers  say  there’ is  a  short¬ 
age  of  over  a  million  bushels ;  if  that  is 
true  there  will  be  a  considerable  advance 
as  soon  as  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  sold. 
The  Fall  has  been  so  seasonable  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  has  nearly  formed  a  turf.  I 
always  seed  my  garden  with  Crimson 
clover  and  now  it  looks  fine.  My  garden 
was  exceptionally  good  this  season. 

I  planted  sugar  corn  as  late  as  July 
17  and  if  a  killing  frost  holds  off  a  few 
days  longer  it  will  be  ready  to  eat.  Usual¬ 
ly  I  do  not  plant  after  July  4,  but  this 
.year  having  a  nice  piece  of  land  that  had 
been  well  worked  for  some  other  crop 
thought  I  would  try  it  in  sugar  corn  and 
black-eye  peas.  They  are  now  nearly 
ready  to  put  on  the  table.  I  do  wish 
more  farmers  would  sow  Crimson  clover 
as  they  lay  by  their  crops  in  July  and 
August.  It  makes  the  best  of  hay  and  is 
a  fine  improver  —  adding  both  humus  and 
nitrogen  to  the  soil.  I  never  had  such 
fine  corn  as  there  is  on  the  Crimson  clover 
planted  about  June  10  after  a  good  crop 
of  hay.  i.  s.  winfree. 

Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 


“Easy  to  Adjust” 

Leading  Farmers  Everywhere  give  this  as 
one  of  the  Reasons  why  they  like  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Tractor  and  Horse  Flows 


EAST— WEST  —  NORTH  —  SOUTH 
—  everywhere  you  go  farmers  say 
“We  like  McCormick-Deering  Plows 
because  they  are  easier  to  adjust.” 
The  owners  of  the  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Little  Genius,  the  Little  Wonder, 
and  the  Tractor  Disk  Plows  for  all 
conditions  —  all  of  them  are  strong 
for  this  feature  of  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Plows. 

Farmers  using  horse  plows  such 
as  the  Diamond  High -Lift  Sulky, 
The  Success  (sulky  and  gang),  the 
Two-Way  Sulky,  the  No.  9  Sulky, 
McCormick-Deering  Disk  Plows,  and 


Walking  Plows — they,  too,  point  out 
the  ease  of  adjustment  and  the  time 
saved  as  one  of  the  big  reasons  for 
their  choice. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer 
near  you  to  arrange  for  you  to  see 


It  means  a  lot  to  be  able  to  get  into 
the  fields  and  do  a  fast  job  of  plowing 
with  a  plow  that’s  made  right  from  the 
start.  AT  LEFT —  A  few  simple  adjust¬ 
ments  and  your  McCormick-Deering  Plow 
is  ready  for  good,  work  and  plenty  of  ic. 

one  of  these  good  plows  in  action 
— see  for  yourself  how  easy  it  is 
to  keep  it  in  the  ground— to  make 
it  free  of  sway  and  side-draft — to 
plow  straight,  deep  furrows  —  to 
make  it  turn  and  scour.  Find  out 
how  easy  it  is  to  do  a  good  job 
with  a  McCormick-Deering  Plow. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  AMERICA 

( Incorporated ) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

PLOWS 

for  TRACTORS  and  HORSES 


CONSUMERS  MFC.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  j 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


ROME  CHRISTMAS  TRAVEL 


DO  YOU  wish  to  enjoy  life  MORE ? 

You  can  do  so  if  you  SAVE  MONEY 
— a  hard  thing  to  start  but  easier  and  eas¬ 
ier  with  every  regular,  systematic  weekly 
or  monthly  deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank. 

WE  WELCOME  SMALL  ACCOUNTS 
Start  with  91.00  or  more  and  earn  our  liberal  Interest 


yfl  1/  fff  Dividend  Paid  Chartered  1868 
/2  / 0  Since  1919  Assets  over 

Compounded  Quarterly  $38,000,000.00 

gsmmmmmm  Mail  this  slip  today 

I  National  Savings  Bank 
I  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  I 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  a 

*  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  * 

■  World.”  « 

I  I 

J  Name  . J 

\  Address  .  ! 


■  City 


R  N-Y 


A  FRAME  $irW 

AS  LOW  AS  1 U 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 


saw 


oiyica  ld  ocim.1.  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


At  Last ! 
a 


Fastest, 

cheapest,  easiest  way  to  clear  land 
Hercules  New  Tractor-Drive 
Stump  Fuller  fits  all  Tractors 
easily  as  plow — no  belts,  sprockets 
or  drive  chains.  Complete  outfit 
light  and  compact. 

One  man  operates  both  puller 
and  tractor  from  seat.  Stumps 
come  out  in  a  jiffy.  No  driving 
over  pull  rope.  New  MULTI¬ 
POWER  Automatic  Clutch— 
works  automatically  on  both  for¬ 
ward  and  reverse  action — cuts 
costs  on  cleari  ng,  and  doubles  prof¬ 
its  in  doing  same  work  forothers. 


10%  Down 
Easy  Terms 
Easy  Terms  on 
Monthly  Pay¬ 
ments.  3  Year 
Guarantee  on  all 
Castings.  Also 
Hand  and  Horse 
Power  Stump 
Pullers— the  fast¬ 
est  for  30  Years. 


Let  us  show  you  the  money-sav- 
vv  ing.money-inakingfacts. Writeto- 

day  for  Big  F REE  Book  and  f  ull  particulars. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2530,29th  Street  -  Centerville,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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News  From  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Thirteen  proved  to  be  a  lucky  number 
for  a  4-H  raspberry  club  at  St.  Mary’s, 
McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  this  year,  for  that  many 
members  made  an  average  profit  of  $43.66, 
according  to  a  summary  of  their  record 
books.  In  1927,  each  member  set  out  250 
plants.  125  Cuthbert  and  125  Plum  Farm¬ 
er.  The  black  variety  did  not  do  very 
well  because  of  being  planted  too  close  to 
the  red  berries.  Clarence  Distler  picked 
600  quarts  from  his  patch  and  made  a  net 
profit  of  $140.  The  average  yield  was 
238  quarts.  Several  of  the  members  had 
their  plants  inspected  for  sale  purposes ; 
Leo  and  Richard  Dippold  sold  $81~worth 
of  plants. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  pre¬ 
paring  strychnine-coated  steamed  crushed 
oats  at  a  farmers’  co-operative  plant  at 
McCammon,  Idaho,  and  distributing  it  at 
cost,  6%  cents  per  pound,  f.o.b.  McCam¬ 
mon,  Idaho.  All  bait  is  sacked  in  25-lb. 
bags  and  marked  “Co-operative  Poisoned 
Grain.”  One  pound  of  the  bait  is  ap¬ 
proximately  one  quart  or  sufficient  to 
treat  about  one  acre  of  orchard  under 
normal  conditions.  Directions  for  using 
the  bait  will  accompany  each  sack.  Each 
order  must  be  for  at  least  100  lbs.  to  ob¬ 
tain  distribution  of  the  bait,  which  means 
that  several  growers  will  usually  have  to 
pool  their  orders  to  order  this  amount  for 
use.  Checks  in  payment  should  be  made 
out  to  “Rodent  Control  Fund”  and  sent 
direct  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  In  this  State,  the  orders 
will  mostly  go  through  the  county  horti¬ 
cultural  societies,  and  in  those  counties 
where  there  is  no  society,  the  growers  are 
requested  to  get  in  touch  with  the  society 
in  the  nearest  county  having  such  an  or¬ 
ganization. 

A  variety  of  apples  known  as  Polly 
seem  to  be  very  popular  in  Bucks  County, 
where  they  sell  for  35  cents  a  quarter- 
peck.  or  $5.60  per  bushel.  Also  some  Cen¬ 
ter  County  apples  were  said  to  have  sold 
for  about  $5  per  bushel  in  small  pack¬ 
ages;  this  variety  was  Wealthy  and  the 
apples  were  supposed  to  have  been  al¬ 
most  perfect — the  first  fruit  off  young 
trees.  We  hope  that  this  will  not  mis¬ 
lead  anybody  to  planting  many  acres  of 
either  or  both  of  these  apples,  since  this 
is  an  unusual  year,  and  a  great  many 
Wealthy  have  sold  and  will  sell  for  much 
less  than  that  price  even  this  year. 

We  tried  Cortland  out  against  McIn¬ 
tosh  recently.  Several  of  us  had  pies 
made  of  both  these  apples,  as  well  as  ap¬ 
ple  sauce.  Exactly  the  same  recipe  was 
used.  When  the  cooked  products  of  both 
varieties  were  side  by  side,  we  could  tell 
the  difference  which  seemed  to  favor  Mc¬ 
Intosh  slightly  so  far  as  taste  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but  when  either  variety  was 
served  without  the  other  being  present, 
we  did  not  know  whether  it  was  Cortland 
or  McIntosh.  Both  were  real  apple  pies. 
In  eating  out  of  hand  tests  Cortland  was 
a  poor  second.  Cortland  certainly  does 
hang  on  the  tree  ever  so  much  better 
than  McIntosh,  which  was  demonstrated 
this  year.  This  simple  test  has  raised  the 
writer’s  opinion  of  the  Cortland,  although 
he  does  not  regard  it  as  a  competitor.  As 
Mr.  Tukey  puts  it,  plant  McIntosh  as  far 
as  you  can  handle  the  apples  to  advan¬ 
tage,  for  additional  apples  of  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  type,  plant  Cortland.  And  the  writer 
would  add,  for  Pennsylvania  try  it  under 
your  own  local  conditions  in  a  small  way 
at  first.  Don’t  try  to  compete  Cortland 
against  McIntosh;  keep  Cortland  until 
McIntosh  is  gone,  then  market  Cortland. 

In  the  last  week’s  news  it  was  noted 
that  there  was  one  Luzerne  County  or¬ 
chard  in  which  the  Staymans  were  small¬ 
er  than  the  crabapples  and  would  there¬ 
fore  not  be  picked.  Irvin  Chapin,  owner 
of  a  large  orchard  in  Huntington  Town¬ 
ship.  Luzerne  County,  places  his  loss  due 
to  dry  weather  at  $30,000  for  the  apple 
crop  alone. 

Some  fruit  growers  use  paradiehloro- 
benzene  (PDB)  as  a  protection  against 
clothes  moths.  While  it  works  nicely  in 
protecting  woolens  and  fur  from  these 
pests,  it  does  not  seem  to  control  the  buf¬ 
falo  carpet  beetle,  as  the  writer  learned 
to  his  sorrow.  Some  of  the  larvas  of  this 
beetle  were  able  to  run  around,  over  a 
solid  layer  of  crystals  of  PDB  in  a  tin 
can  for  at  least  several  hours  before  they 
finally  succumbed  to  it. 

Brown  rot  is  said  to  be  a  help  to  some 
eastern  peach  growers  in  grading  out 
peaches  containing  Oriental  fruit .  moth 
worms.  The  brown  rot  may  enter  in  the 
slight  injury  made  by  the  entering  worm 
and  soon  make  a  rotten  peach  which  is 
easily  spotted  in  sorting.  Where  the 
brown  rot  is  not  important,  the  growers 
find  that  more  wormy  peaches  get  by 
their  most  careful  inspection,  accox-ding 
to  this  report. 

During  the  period  of  Sept.  11  to  21.  a 
check-up  on  apple  scab  was  made  in  the 
counties  of  Luzerne.  Franklin,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Dauphin  and  Juniata.  The  check¬ 
up  was  made  by  counting  500  apples  of 
each  variety. 

Where  there  was  proper  spraying  as 
per  spray  schedule,  there  was  an  avei-age 
of  .5  per  cent  scab.  Improper  spi’aying 
such  as  lack  of  proper  coverage,  missing 
certain  sprays,  etc.,  gave  an  average  of 
43.33  per  cent  scab.  In  xmsprayed  or¬ 
chards,  there  was  an  avex-age  of  87.26  per 
cent  scab. 

Two  demonstrations  were  checked  :  In 
Luzerne  County  an  unsprayed  McIntosh 
tree  yielded  181  apples  or  one-third  bush¬ 
el — 100  per  cent  scab.  Sprayed  tree 
yielded  223  apples  per  bushel  or  a  total 


yield  of  13 V&  bushels.  In  the  bushel  of 
apples  counted  93.7  per  cent  were  clean. 

In  Dauphin  County  unsprayed  Rome 
were  81.4  per  cent  scab  against  .4  per 
cent  scab  for  sprayed  Rome.  Unsprayed 
Stayman  were  87.1  per  cent  scab  as 
against  .2  per  cent  scab  for  sprayed  Stay- 
man.  R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  seventh  degree  was  first  conferred 
by  the  National  Grange  at  the  session  of 
1884,  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Since 
that  time  over  60,000  have  received  the 
degree.  The  largest  class  of  candidates 
was  at  the  1920  session,  held  at  Boston, 
when  9,838  received  the  degree.  Last  year 
2,708  were  in  the  seventh  degree  class  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  session.  At  the  ses¬ 
sion  to  be  held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  No¬ 
vember  a  class  of  3,000  lias  been  prom¬ 
ised  by  the  Grangers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  following  table  shows  the  meeting 
places  of  the  National  Grange  and  the 


number  of  seventh  degree  candidates 
since  1884 : 

1884  Nashville,  Tenn .  8 

1885  Boston,  Mass .  19 

1886  Philadelphia,  Pa .  33 

1887  Lansing,  Mich .  17 

1888  Topeka,  Kan .  80 

1889  Sacramento,  Calif .  330 

1890  Atlanta,  Ga .  27 

1891  Springfield,  Ohio .  429 

1892  Concord.  N.  H . 1.342 

1893  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  275 

1894  Springfield,  Ill .  226 

1895  Worcester,  Mass . 1,318 

1896  Washington,  D.  C .  83 

1897  Harrisburg,  Pa .  313 

1898  Concord,  N.  II . 1,047 

1899  Springfield,  Ohio .  443 

1900  Washington,  D.  C .  116 

1901  Lewiston,  Me . 1,750 

1902  Lansing,  Mich .  600 

1903  Rochester,  N.  Y .  620 

1904  Portland,  Ore .  963 

1905  Atlantic  City,  N.  J . 1.117 

1906  Denver,  Col .  125 

1907  Hartford,  Conn .  2,490 

1908  Washington,  D.  C .  458 

1909  Des  Moines,  Iowa .  60 

1910  Atlantic  City,  N.  J .  683 

1911  Columbus,  Ohio .  786 

1912  Spokane,  Wash .  201 

1913  Manchester,  N.  H . 5,459 

1914  Wilmington,  Del .  768 

1915  Oakland,  Calif .  326 

1916  Washington,  D.  C .  723 

1917  St.  Louis,  Mo .  147 

1918  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 1,524 

1919  Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 1,614 

1920  Boston.  Mass .  9,838 

1921  Portland,  Ore . 1.200 

1922  Wichita,  Kan .  629 

1923  Pittsburgh.  Pa . 3.993 

1924  Atlantic  City,  N.  J . 2,032 

1925  Sacramento,  Calif .  816 

1926  Portland.  Me . 7.236 

1927  Cleveland,  Ohio . 5,811 


1928  Washington,  D.  C . 2,708 

■  Not  only  is  Boston  the  leading  city  in 
furnishing'  the  largest  seventh  degree 
class  but  New  England  has  made  the  best 
record  of  any  group  of  States  in  furnish¬ 
ing  candidates  for  the  highest  degree  in 
Grange  work,  Portland,  Me.,  having  the 
second  largest  class  and  Manchester,  N. 
IL,  the  fourth  largest  class.  In  fact  New 
England  States  have  furnished  over  half 
of  the  60,783  seventh  degree  candidates 
since  1884;  the  total  number  given  de- 
gi-ees  at  the  nine  sessions  held  in  New 
England  is  30,499.  With  the  exception 
of  the  1885  session  every  New  England 
session  of  the  National  Grange  has  sup¬ 
plied  more  than  a  thousand  candidates. 

The  National  Grange  has  held  its  an¬ 
nual  session  at  Washington  14  times. 
The  organization  meeting  Dec.  4,  1867, 
was  held  at  the  National  capital,  and  also 
the  sessions  of  1868.  1869,  1870,  1871, 
1872.  1880.  1881.  1883.  1896,  1900,  1908. 
1916  and  1928.  New  York  State  has  en- 
tertained  the  National  Grange  four  times, 
Ohio  five  times,  Pennsylvania  three  times, 
Massachusetts  three,  New  Hampshire 
three,  Michigan  three,  California  three, 
New  Jersey  tln-ee. 

Beginning  with  the  session  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  1875,  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  have  been  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  In  that  year  two  annual  sessions 
were  held,  the  first  in  Februai-y  and  the 
second  in  November. 

The  National  Grange  Masters  have 
been:  William  Saunders,  1867-1873;  D. 
W.  Adams,  1S74-1S75;  John  T.  Jones, 
1876-1877 ;  S.  E.  Adams,  1878-1879 ;  J. 
J.  Woodman.  1880-1886 ;  Putnam  Dar¬ 
den,  1S86-1S87 :  James  Draper,  1S88 ;  J. 
H.  Brigham.  1889-1897 ;  Aaron  .Tones. 
1898-1905:  N.  J.  Baehelder.  1906-1911; 
Oliver  Wilson,  1912-1919 ;  Sherman  .T. 
Lowell,  1920-1923;  L.  J.  Taber,  1924- 
1929. 

The  largest  membership  in  the  history 
of  the  Grange  was  in  1875  when  dues 
were  paid  on  858,050  members.  The  ac¬ 
tual  membership  at  that  time  was  much 
more  than  a  million. 

The  coming  annual  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gi'ange  will  be  the  63d  and  the 
biennial  election  of  officers  will  take  place. 
Thirty  States  will  be  represented,  North 
Carolina  being  the  youngest  of  the  30,  a 
State  Grange  having  been  organized  in 
that  State  the  last  week  in  September. 
The  National  Grange  has  in  its  treasury 
about  $165,000  in  cash  and  investments. 
Governor  Robert  P.  Robinson,  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  is  treasurer  of  the  National  Grange. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  The  longest  sentence 
ever  given  on  a  mail  fraud  charge  in  the 
United  States,  15  years,  was  imposed 
Oct.  10  by  Federal  Judge  Coleman,  in 


New  York,  on  Charles  Delos  Waggoner, 
small  town  banker  from  Colorado,  who 
swindled  six  New  Y’ork  banks  of  $500,- 
000  on  the  strength  of  fake  telegrams.  The 
sentence  given  Waggoner  is  longer  than 
the  terms  given  all  of  the  partners  in  the 
Clarke  Brothers  private  bank  crash,  which 
involved  the  loss  of  nearly  all  $5,000,000 
deposits  of  25,000  persons. 

Threat  of  a  State  investigation  into 
the  agreement  between  commission  mer¬ 
chants  and  market  truckmen  by  which 
out-of-town  truck  shippers  of  produce  are 
forced  to  unload  their  cargoes  into  union 
trucks  before  city  delivery  is  effected  was 
made  Oct.  10  by  Commissioner  Berne  A. 
Pyrke  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  who  charged  the  agreement 
will  create  higher  prices  and  reduce  the 
return  to  the  farmer.  The  independent 
truckmen,  many  of  whom  have  invested 
small  fortunes  in  the  high-powered  trucks 
which  for  five  or  six  years  have  now  been 
delivering  their  loads  and  vegetables  di¬ 
rectly  from  outlying  farms  to  the  doors  of 
the  commission  merchants,  also  threatened 
action.  The  independent  truckmen  pointed 
out  that,  their  system  of  direct  deliveries 
was  entirely  legal,  a  city  ordinance  hav¬ 
ing  declared  the  region  from  Barclay  to 
Beach  Streets  and  from  West  Street  to 
Greenwich  Street  a  free  market. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany’s  trans-Pacific  liner  Empress  of 
Canada,  en  route  fi-om  Scotland  to  Van¬ 
couver,  piled  on  the  rocks  at  Homer  Bay, 
near  Albert  Head,  in  the  Straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca  during  a  dense  fog  Oct.  13.  The 
passengers  were  landed  safely.  The  liner, 
which  touched  recently  at  New  York  on 
a^special  cruise,  has  accommodations  for 
250  first  class  passengers  and  1.000  steer¬ 
age.  On  the  cruise  from  Southampton, 
whence  she  was  returning,  she  carried 
only  cabin  passengers.  She  canned  a  crew 
of  300. 

Two  white  crosses  have  been  painted 
in  the  streets  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.  one 
at  the  intersection  of  South  Munn  and 
Central  Avenues,  the  other  at  North 
Munn  Avenue  and  Arlington  Place.  At 
each  of  these  spots  a  life  was  lost  recently 
in  an  automobile  accident,  and  all  futui-e 
automobile  fatalities  in  the  town  are  to 
be  marked  in  the  same  way.  The  crosses 
measure  two  feet  by  four. 

Three  men  were  killed  and  two  serious¬ 
ly  hurt  Oct.  13  in  an  automobile  accident 
on  the  Avalon  Boulevard  near  Avalon, 
N.  J.  Those  who  lost  their  lives  were 
Frederick  H.  Hauser,  Camden.  N.  J.,  and 
William  Sontag  and  Fi-ed  Young,  both 
of  Philadelphia.  State  police  said  it  ap¬ 
peared  the  accident  had  been  caused  by 
a  blowout  although  this  was  not  definitely 
established.  The  car  skidded  and  turned 
over  thi-ee  times,  the  occupants  being 
hurled  in  all  directions. 

Marion  Hatch,  28,  pilot,  and  two  pas¬ 
sengers,  II.  Hollingsworth,  20,  and  Stanley 
Conn,  16  were  burned  to  death  at  Lake 
Providence,  La.,  Oct.  13,  when  their  plane 
fell  in  flames  from  2,600  feet  and  crashed 
onto  a  x-oad  near  the  airport  there. 

Three  men  were  killed  and  eight  others 
burned,  one  seriously,  Oct  14  in  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  hot  metal  at  the  plant  of  the 
National  Tube  Company  at  McKeesport, 
Pa.  The  blast  occuiTed  when  molten  me¬ 
tal  overflowed  from  a  ladle  into  water  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pit  under  the  receptacle. 
Julis  Burtasky,  45.  of  McKeesport,  was 
killed  almost  instantly  and  Carl  Hoffman 
and  Philip  Sandmeyer,  49,  both  of  Gree¬ 
nock,  died  later  at  a  hospital  from  burns. 
John  Hando,  19,  was  imported  in  a  criti¬ 
cal  condition. 

While  riding  on  a  tractor  hauling  a 
grass-seeding  machine  at  the  edge  of  Cur¬ 
tiss  Field,  Valley  Stream,  L.  I.,  Oct.  14, 
Steve  Ivosoko  of  Inwood  was  picked  up 
in  the  undercarriage  of  an  airplane  and 
mortally  injured  as  the  plane  came  to 
earth  50* feet  from  the  tractor.  The  pilot 
of  the  plane,  L.  H.  Greene  of  Yonkers, 
17  yeai--old  student  flyexy  escaped  injury. 
He  told  police  he  was  seeking  a  landing 
when  a  cloud  of  dust,  kicked  up  by  a 
plane  taking  off,  obscured  the  earth.  He 
said  he  didn’t  know  Ivosoko  was  in  his 
path  until  he  felt  a  jar.  Ilis  plane  butted 
into  the  ground,  crushing  Ivosoko  and 
demolishing  the  undergear  and  part  of 
the  right  wing.  This  is  the  second  time 
ground  equipment  has  been  involved  in 
a  serious  accident  on  a  Long  Island  flying 
field.  A  plane  crashed  into  a  steam  roller 
on  Roosevelt  Field  in  July.  The  driver 
of  the  roller  was  seriously  injured. 

Edward  K.  Campbell,  retired  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Claims, 
was  chosen  Oct.  14  by  the  United  States 
SupremetCourt  as  special  master  in  the 
suit  filed  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
restrain  the  City  of  New  York  from 
dunxping  refuse  in  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  This  is  the  case  iix  -which 
the  State  claims  that  the  waters  along 
its  shore  front  running  for  a  distance  of 
50  miles  from  Atlantic  Highlands  to 
Beach  Haven  are  polluted  by  refuse 
dumped  from  bax-ges  by  New  Yory  City. 
The  high  court  is  asked  to  enter  a  decree 
stopping  the  city  from  continuing  this 
practice,  which,  it  contends,  is  prejudicial 
to  a  number  of  New  Jersey  municipali¬ 
ties.  The  action  was  begun  by  authority 
of  the  State  Legislature. 

Legislative  appropriations  totaling  $15,- 
530.000  to  cover  “urgently  needed”  fa¬ 
cilities  in  State  prisons,  including  $8,000,- 
000  for  the  completion  of  the  new  Attica 
Prison,  were  recommended  Oct.  14  by  Dr. 
Raymond  F.  S.  Ivieb,  New  York  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Correction,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Crime  Commission.  The  meeting 
was  held  to*discuss  means  of  improving 
conditions  to  prevent  riots  such  as  oc- 
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After  a  vigorous  debate  the  American 
x  ederation  of  Labor  convention  at  To- 
ronto,  Oct.  14  went  on  record  as  favorin*. 
old-age  pensions  of  at  least  $300  a  year 
for  men  and  women  of  65  years  and  over 
and  decided  to  draft  a  model  com  pul  so  rv 
old-age  pension  law  and  carry  on  an 
active  campaign  for  its  enactment  in  everv 
State  and  county. 

An  annual  wage  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000,000  has  been  agreed  upo  , 
by  officials  of  the  Western  Union  Tele 
graph  Company  in  conference  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Association  of  Western 
tmon  Employes,  it  was  announced  at 
New  York,  Oct..  14.  The  increases  will 
'l.,AiempIofs  whose  salaries  are  under 
$3,000  yearly  and  will  be  distributed 
among  them  according  to  merit. 

Three  men  were  arrested  Oct.  15 
charged  with  attempted  blackmail  and 
violation  of  the  Sullivan  law  followin'' 
the  receipt  of  a  series  of  three  threaten¬ 
ing  letters  by  Dr.  Anthony  Bonsignore  of 
Brooklyn.  A  bomb,  described  at  the  time 
by  police  as  of  “harmless  powder  ”  was 
exploded  on  Oc-t.  7,  last,  on  the  front 
porch  of  Dr.  Bonsignore’s  home.  Later 
he  was  notified  that  this  bomb  had 
been  only  a  “reminder”  that  unless  he 
handed  over  $25,000  demanded  of  him  the 
house  would  be  blown  up. 


national  organization  in  which  all  the  live 
stock  cooperatives- will  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate  is  contemplated  in  action  taken 
Oc-t.  10,  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  \r 
the  same  time  it  was  made  known  by  the 
Bureau  of  Economics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that,  following  the  seven- 
cent  reduction  made  by  the  Southwestern 
railroads  in  the  export  rate  on  wheat  and 
corn  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf  sea¬ 
born  u,  effective  Oct.  1,  corresponding  re¬ 
ductions  became  effective  Oct.  10  from 
Omaha  and  other  markets  and  country 
shipping  points,  in  accordance  with  new 
tariffs  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  In  inviting  cooperative  live 
stock  marketing  associations  to  meet  its 
representatives  in  Chicago  on  Oct.  23, 
with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a 
national  association,  the  Farm  Board 
pointed  out  that  live  stock  valued  at  $289.- 
152,931  was  handled  by  cooperatives  at 
terminal  markets  last  year.  This  rep- 
reseiiteil  181,850  carloads,  composed  of 
cattle,  8,483,413  hogs  and  1,- 
686,889  sheep,  or  about  18  per  cent  of  the 
hve  stock  sold  in  these  markets.  At  some 
of  the  large  markets  there  are  two  or 
more  competing  cooperatives,  and  it  is 
hoped,  the  board  said,  that  the  live  stock- 
production  under  cooperative  control  can 
be  marketed  more  effectively  through  a 
national  organization. 


U  uder  a  resolution  adopted  Oct.  14,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  continue 
to  meet  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  until 
Nov.  11,  unless  in  the  mean  time  some 
emergency  is  presented,  in  which  event 
the  Speaker  may  call  a  session  on  some 
other  day  *by  giving  a  week’s  notice.  The 
House  thus  decided  to  transact  no  business 
between  Oct.  14  and  Nov.  11,  holding  it¬ 
self  free  to  take  up  the  Tariff  bill  if  that 
measure  should  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
before  that  day.  It  was  brought  out  in 
this  decision  that  House  leaders  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  consideration  of  any  matters 
in  the  current  session  aside  from  the 
tariff.  Efforts  made  by  Repx*esentative 
Sumners  of  Washington  to  obtain  an 
agreement  for  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
providing  for  Federal  regulation  of  com- 
meree«in  perishable  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  proved  futile.  A  similar  bill  offered 
by  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  pending  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Agi-iculture.  Mr. 
Sumners  emphasized  that  the  Borah  bill 
affected  a  trade  worth  about  $2,000,000,- 
000.000  a  year,  and  directly  affecting 
1,000,000  fawners.  He  declared  that  the 
principle  of  the  measui-e  had  been  ap- 
proved  by  President  Hoover. 

The  first  act  of  the  Senate  lobby  in¬ 
vestigation  Oct.  15,  consisted  of  a  parade 
of  six  witnesses,  all  present  or  former 
Federal  officials  from  whose  testimony 
it  was  revealed  that  domestic  pottery 
manufacturers  had  appealed  directly  to 
President  Hoover  to  bring  about  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  Tariff  Commission  expert 
thought  to  be  unfriendly  to  their  in¬ 
terests. 

Acting  on  its  own  motion,  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  Oct.  15, 
ordered  an  investigation  of  the  extra  fare 
charged  by  railroads  on  their  crack  trains 
in  addition  to  the  regular  passenger  and 
Pullman  fares.  The  commission  had  under 
investigation  the  practice  on  some  rail¬ 
roads  of  not  collecting  extx*a  fares  to  in- 
tewnediate  points  on  such  trains.  It  was 
asserted  that  one  i*ailroad  did  not  charge 
an  extra  fare  to  Cleveland  on  a  New 
York-Chicago  flier  and  that  a  passenger 
could  avoid  the  extra  fare  to  Chicago  by 
getting  off  at  Cleveland  and  buying  an¬ 
other  ticket.  In  addition  to  this  phase 
the  commission  decided  to  inquire  into 
the  extra  fare  subject  thoroughly  and 
determine  if  it  is  a  violation  of  Section 
4  of  the  interstate  commerce  act.  The 
investigation  will  cover  all  roads  em¬ 
ploying  the  practice. 


“I  went  out  West  in  ’89,”  said  the  New 
Yorker.  “How  fur  d’yu  git?”  queried  the 
miner.  “Buffalo,”  said  the  New  Yorker. 
“I  went  East  th’  same  year,”  said  the 
miner..  “Went  as  fur’s  Butte.  Montana. 
Nearly  ran  into  each  other,  didn’t  we?” 
— New  York  Times. 
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Countrywide  Apple 
Situation 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature 
to  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  October, 
is  the  apple  crop.  There  are  apples  to 
sell  in  most  fruit  sections  and  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  selling  is  done  in  two  or 
three  weeks  during  the  harvest  season. 
The  crop  seems  to  be  a  little  early  this 
vear.  Most  of  the  apples  in  the  Virginia- 
West  Virginia  section  had  been  picked  up 
the  end  of  the  first  week  of  October  and 
orchard  work  was  under  full  headway  in 
the  two  other  leading  eastern  sections, 
New  York  and  Michigan.  The  crop  in 
the  Northwest  was  also  active  and  on  the 
way  to  market,  although  rather  late  in 
starting  full  volume  of  carlot  movement. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features 
of  the  apple  situation  is  the  way  in  which 
the  price  has  held  up  and  even  advanced 
sometimes,  even  where  the  crop  has 
turned  out  a  little  larger  than  expected. 
Some  varieties  and  grades  _  have  been 
showing  an  upward  tendency  in  southern, 
eastern  and  northwestern  producing  sec¬ 
tions.  The  advance  has  not  amounted  to 
much  as  yet,  but  even  5  to  15  cents  a 
bushel  has  its  effect  in  making  buyers 
ready  to  do  business  with  the  growers. 

Probably  the  best  apple  crop  in  the 
country,  in  some  respects,  was  grown  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  this  season.  The  writer 
drove  through  the  section  about  100  miles 
early  in  October  and  found  the  cold  stor¬ 
ages  already  well  filled  in  some  towns  and 
rapidly  filling  everywhere.  Most  grow¬ 
ers  say  the  crop  is  a  good  one  and  the 
sizes  are  certainly  running  large,  espe¬ 
cially  for  a  dry  season.  The  weak  point 
is  lack  of  full  color  and  in  some  orchards 
there  is  more  or  less  damage  from  hail¬ 
storms.  Hail  damaged  apples  will  not 
grade  as  No.  1,  but  the  damage  is  so  slight 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  get  the  sorters 
to  pick  them  out  well.  Accordingly  a 
good  share  of  the  Shenandoah  crop  is  put 
up  as  ungraded  and  includes  the  hail- 
damaged  apples.  This  grade  sells  rather 
lower  than  is  asked  for  strictly  No.  1  ap¬ 
ples  in  other  sections.  The  growers  get 
about  $4.50  per  barrel  for  the  York  and 
buvers  seem  glad  to  get  them.  They  are 
probably  the  best  bargain  in  the  apple 
line  anvwliere  at  present.  The  prevailing- 
price  for  standard  varieties  and  grades  m 
barrels  throughout  the  East  is  $5  to  $0 
and  the  average  per  bushel  is  somewhere 
near  $1.75  for  the  basket  pack.  In  the 
Northwest  probably  the  average  runs 
nearer  $2  for  the  best  market  grades  and 
varieties.  The  northwestern  crop  seems 
to  be  a  little  lighter  than  last  season,  but 
of  good  quality.  The  early  kinds  m 
Washington  and  Oregon  have  already 
been  harvested,  also  a  large  part  of  the 
mid-season  varieties,  and  growers  are 
starting  on  the  Winesap,  the  latest  sort, 
which  is  mostly  put  up  in  paper  wraps 
and  stored  for  the  Spring  market. 

The  way  in  which  the  apple  prices  have 
held  their"  own  shows  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  part  of  dealers.  Demand 
is  expected  to  be  active  right  along  be¬ 
cause  there  is  not  so  much  fruit  of  any 
kind  this  year  and  consumers  seem  to  be 
buving  freely.  The  weakest  feature  is  the 
lack  of  strong  export  demand,  although 
nearlv  half  as  many  apples  have  been 
shipped  abroad  as  were  exported  during 
the  same  time  last  season.  It  is  general¬ 
ly  assumed  that  the  larger  crop  in  Europe 
and  higher  prices  here  compared  with  last 
season  will  keep  down  the  export  move¬ 
ment  Prices  in  foreign  markets  went 
down  rapidlv  in  September  and  recent  re¬ 
turns  have  not  been  satisfactory  to  grow¬ 
ers  considering  the  added  cost  of  farm 
marketing.  G-  B-  F> 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

With  the  rainy  days  of  early  Fall  there 
always  comes  back  to  memory  the  title 
of  a  "story  read  many  years  ago.  1  have 
forgotten  the  story  but  the  title  remains 
with  me  because  of  its  fitting  application 
to  conditions  about  me  once  a  year,  xne 
title  of  the  story  was  “Rainy  Days  In 
The  Diggin’s.”  The  scene  was  laid  in  a 
gold-mining  camp  and  was  a  picture  or 
the  life  of  a  placer  camp,  as  I  recall  it, 
on  rainy  days. 

During  the  potato  harvest  season  there 
are  often  several  days  of  wet  -weather 
when  it  is  not  suitable  to  dig.  ^orne  sea¬ 
sons  there  will  be  several  days  at  a  tune 
when  no  digging  can  be  done.  M  here  the 
extra  help  are  boarded  in  the  home  it  is 
rather  a  discouraging  situation  for  the 
housewife,  several  men  sitting  around 
the  house  under  foot  and  no  progress 
being  made  in  harvesting  the  crop.  It  is 
not  so  bad  during  fair  weather,  as  each 
day  brings  the  close  of  the  harvest  that 
much  nearer,  and  the.  men  are  out  of.  the 
house  except  at  evenings  and  meal  time. 
In  recent  years  most  growers  arrange  to 
pay  pickers  by  the  barrel  and  thej  house 
and  board  themselves  in  many  instances. 

They  may  live  in  tents  or  some  tem¬ 
porary  shelter  for  the  weeks  they  are 
picking,  often  there  being  a  dozen  or  more 
living  at  one  camp  and  driving  out  to 
different  farms,  by  auto  for  the  day. 
Whole  families,  parents  and  children  of 
both  sexes  go  out  for  the  season  for  this 
work,  and  they  earn  considerable  money 
during  the  season  that  goes  far  to.  help 
clothe  and  feed  them  during  the  Winter 
months.  Many  of  the  larger  growers 
provide  a  building  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  and  in  some  cases  it  is  nicely 
equipped  for  the  comfort  of  the  pickers. 

Twenty-five  years  or  more  ago  it  was 
different.  Chiefly  the  men  and  boys  in 
their  teens  came  jnto  the  fields  for  the 


potato  harvest,  often  for  the  grain  har¬ 
vest,  and  they  were  fed  and  lodged  in  the 
homes  where  they  worked.  A  great  many 
of  the  French  people  from  the  north  part 
of  the  State  along  the  St.  John  River 
and  farther  north  in  Canada  would  start 
out  from  home  with  one  small  horse  in 
a  heavy  truck  or  springless  wagon  with 
six,  eight  or  even  more  men  and  boys  for 
a  load.  It  did  not  seen  possible  that  one 
of  those  small  horses  could  pull  the  load 
they  had  to,  but  they  would  not  only  do 
this  but  rode  up  and  down  hills  at  an 
astonishing  rate  of  speed,  load  considered. 
These  tough  little  horses  were  known  as 
“kanucks.”  It  is  difficult  to  trace  their 
origin,  but  I  believe  authorities  are  agreed 
that  there  was  no  small  amount  of  the 
blood  of  that  grand  race  of  .horses,  the 
Morgans.  Their  owners  were  usually 
good  at  driving  a  bargain  and  when  they 
finally  hired  they  would  have  a  stipula¬ 
tion  that  they  should  have  the  privilege 
of  tethering  the  horse  in  the  meadows. 
This  always  meant  to  their  owners  the 
best  piece  of  grass  that  could  be  found 
on  the  farm,  unless  the  owner  of  the  farm 
first  explained  where  the  horse  could  or 
could  not  be  tied.  The  owner  of  the 
horse  might  buy  a  bushel  of  oats,  and  it 
was  often  surprising  how  long  it  could  be 
made  to  last  even  though  the  daily  ration 
was  a  good  one. 

When  the  rainy  days  came  there  had 
to  be  something  "to  amuse  the  men  and 
boys  and  keep  them  contented.  Often 
they  would  harness  up  the  horse  and 
visit  those  they  knew  at  some  other  farm. 


Perhaps  as  many  as  15  or  more  would 
meet  at  one  place  if  there  happened  to  be 
a  building  for  their  use  where  they  could 
have  a  tire  and  be  comfortable.  The 
French  people  especially  were  great  people 
to  get  together  where  they  could  converse 
in  a  familiar  tongue  and  to  play  and  have 
a  good  time. 

There  would  often  be  a  young  man 
among  them  skilled  as  a  wrestler,  and 
there  were  many  matches  in  the  hope 
that  the  champion  could  be  thrown,  or, 
on  the  part  of  his  friends,  his  renown  en¬ 
larged.  Sometimes  these  bouts  ended  in 
a  fight  in  which  friends  would  take  part, 
and  they  were  sometimes  quite  serious  in 
their  results.  'I  have  spent  many  an  in¬ 
teresting  rainy  day  and  evening  with  these 
people,  taking  part  in  the  conversations 
as  best  I  could  in  a  combination  of  badly 
broken  French  and  English,  and  in  the 
wrestling  bouts,  even  thrown  the  cham¬ 
pion.  but  steered  clear  of  the  fights.  Many 
of  these  people  were  of  Freneh-Indian 
blood  and  spoke  a  dialect  rather  than 
French,  but  is  was  nearer  the  French 
language  than  any  other.  They  were  quite 
decided  in  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
it  sometimes  happened  that  there  would 
be  two  young  men  drift  into  the  same 
neighborhood  who  were  rivals  for  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  same  young  lady ;  then 
there  was  almost  certain  to  be  some  un¬ 
pleasant  affairs  to  say  the  least,  and  often 
quite  serious  ones. 

I  was  guilty  of  playing  some  pranks 
on  these  folks  at  times  in  my  youth  during 
these  rainy  day  and  evening  meets,  but 


so  far  as  I  know  never  made  any  enemies. 
A  French  boy,  the  son  of  one  of  these 
men  who  came  for  the  potato  harvest, 
and  later  brought  a  son  back  to  live  with 
us  for  the  Summer,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  English,  was  my 
partner  in  these  petty  pranks  on  his 
people. 

On  one  occasion  we  had  filled  a  large 
brass  rifle  shell  with  powder  with  a 
heavy  wad  of  paper  on  top,  and  set  it  on 
the  stove  to  explode.  It  was  giving  warn¬ 
ing  of  near  explosion  by  smoking  when  the 
father  of  the  boy  mentioned  came  into 
the  room  and  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  stove, 
and  proceeded  to  light  his  pipe  hy  placing 
a  live  coal  in  the  bowl  which  he  was  ex¬ 
tracting  from  the  front  of  the  stove  when 
the  explosion  came.  I  had  attempted  to 
warn  him,  but  his  son  had  prevented 
this,  and  the  others  gathered  in  the  room 
were  inclined  to  let  him  find  out  for  him¬ 
self.  Feeling  a  bit  guilty  I  went  around 
behind  some  of  the  men  and  squatted 
down.  At  this  moment  the  cartridge  ex¬ 
ploded  and  the  old  man  went  over  back¬ 
ward  as  if  shot  in  reality,  biting  off  his 
clay  pipestem.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak 
for  fright  he  declared  that  I  had  shot 
him  in  the  mouth  and  knocked  some  of 
his  teeth  out.  lie  spat  out  the  piece  of 
pipestem  to  prove  it.  When  I  attempted 
to  hide  behind  the  others  he  thought  I  had 
fired  at  him.  In  the  roar  of  laughter 
which  followed,  and  being  shown  the 
empty  shell  on  the  stove,  he  realized  the 
joke,  and  was  madder  than  a  hornet. 

Maine  o.  n.  griffin 


WHY  TRACTOR  OWNERS  USE 
SOCONY  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  plus  ETHYL 


THE  conditions  under  which  tractors  are  operated 
make  their  engines  carbon  very  quickly. 

These  deposits  sometimes  so  raise  the  temperature 
and  compression  of  the  engine  that  ^knocking”  devel¬ 
ops,  power  is  lost,  and  you  have  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  cleaning  out  the  cylinders — not  to  mention 
the  time  lost  during  the  tilling  season. 

Now  with  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl, 
carbon  deposits  become  a  benefit.  For  Socony 
Special  plus  Ethyl  is  a  knockless  fuel.  It  burns  evenly 

s  o  c 


under  all  conditions.  Consequently  the  extra  pres¬ 
sure  created  by  the  deposits  is  transformed  into 
added  power. 

With  Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl  your  tractor  can 
drag  more  plows  or  other  agricultural  implements 
— which  means  more  land  cultivated  at  lower  cost. 

*  Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl  makes  gasoline  engines 
of  all  kinds  perform  more  efficiently.  Use  it  for  your 
tractor,  for  your  truck,  for  your  passenger  car.  The 
first  tankful  will  convince  you  of  its  superior  quality. 

O  N  Y 


Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  Eureka  Harness  Oil  Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil 

Socony  Household  Oil  Socony  Turex  Oil  (For  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines) 

Mica  Axle  Grease  Socony  Disinfectant  Socony  Motor  Oil  Socony  Gasoline  &  Special  Gasoliue 
Socony  990A-Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

XVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yobker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  planted  two  Rural  New-Yorker  potatoes  which  you 
sent  my  father  many  years  back,  and  have  had  access 
to  the  paper  ever  since.  K  H.  p. 

Wisconsin. 

IT  IS  a  long  time  ago  that  these  potatoes,  the 
Rurals  and  Carmans,  were  introduced  by  sending 
one  tuber  to  every  It.  N.-Y.  reader.  But  they  had 
merit  that  took  them  all  over  the  world.  We  have 
seen  them  in  the  market  quotations  of  Australian 
papers,  and  they  are  still  standard  types  in  many 
parts  of  this  country.  To  he  exact  there  were  four 
potatoes  introduced  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker — 
Carman  No.  1  and  No.  3,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  All  made  good  commercial¬ 
ly  and  in  satisfaction  to  growers. 

* 

THE  State  is  constructing  a  32-story  office  build¬ 
ing  on  a  block  just  west  of  the  Capitol  in  Al¬ 
bany.  The  original  cost  was  estimated  to  be  $6,500,- 
000.  It  is  believed  now  that  the  cost  will  amount 
to  $10,000,000.  The  extra  cost  is  due  to  changes  in 
the  plans  and  specifications.  One  contractor  has  just 
given  notice  of  an  extra  claim  of  $667,498,  and  inten¬ 
tion  to  sue.  for  this  amount  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Governor  Roosevelt  recently  criticized  the  local  and 
county  administrations  and  proposed  consolidations 
of  small  political  units  and  school  districts  for  the 
sake  of  efficiency  and  economy.  The  experience  with 
these  building  operations  as  well  as  the  former  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  cost  of  the  Capitol  gives  us  no  en¬ 
couragement  to  hope  that  the  smaller  units  will  have 
any  examples  of  efficiency  or  economy  in  the  records 
of  the  mergers,  or  of  the  State  itself.  The  local  and 
county  officials  may  study  the  methods  of  private 
builders  with  greater  profit. 

* 

CONNECTICUT’S  home,  farm  and  industrial  arts 
and  resources  gave  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves  in  exhibits  at  the  State’s  regional  and  county 
fairs  this  year.  Respite  a  droughty  season  and  a 
mid-Summer  hailstorm  that  wrought  havoc  in  parts 
of  the  tobacco  belt,  Connecticut  farmers  are  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Winter  in  the  old  spirit  of  self-re¬ 
liance  that  sustained  generations  of  their  ancestors. 
At  the  recent  Danbury  Fair,  attended  by  more  than 
100,000  people,  the  wide  range  of  agricultural  dis¬ 
plays  measured  up  to  high  standards  of  quality.  The 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  farm  home  culinary  skill,  were  exceptionally 
well-arranged  in  a  big  tent.  One  end  of  the  tented 
space  was  equipped  with  chairs  and  backed  benches. 
Here  hundreds  of  farm  women  rested  and  visited. 
We  commend  this  sensible  provision  for  their  com¬ 
fort.  It  represents  the  kind  of  thoughtfulness  that 
gives  a  fair  the  human  touch,  and  adds  to  its  value 
as  a  social  institution.  Forty-two  yokes  or  “pairs” 
of  oxen,  many  of  which  participated  in  a  weight¬ 
drawing  contest,  outnumbered  the  entries  of  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  and  beef  cattle.  All  the  oxen  except  a 
pair  of  big  Holstein-Friesians,  were  Devons,  raised 
in  Connecticut.  A  well-matched  yoke  of  this  English 
breed  won  the  contest,  outpulling  several  heavier 
pairs  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of  keen¬ 
ly  interested  farmers.  Four  or  five  pairs  were  sold 
at  $400  to  $500  each.  The  60tli  annual  Danbury  Fair 
made  a  profit  by  including  more  virtues  than  flaws 
in  its  list  of  attractions. 

* 

OME  earnest  people  seem  to  think  that  readers 
are  not  up  to  date  if  they  continue  to  enjoy  old 
books,  and  show  little  response  to  the  new  ones.  In 
reality,  many  new  books,  heralded  by  their  publish¬ 
ers  as  sure  to  change  the  current  of  modern  thought, 
have  their  brief  day,  and  are  then  cast  aside,  their 
temporary  vogue  due  merely  to  novelty  and  exag¬ 


gerated  advertising.  We  do  not  consider  that  any 
intelligent  person  can  ignore  the  new,  especially  in 
science,  travel,  and  the  art  of  living,  but  after  sev¬ 
eral  very  unedifying  new  novels  it  was,  in  our  own 
case,  a  relief  to  go  back  to  an  American  book  that 
remains  new  and  fresh  after  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half.  It  was  in  1773  that  William  Bartram  of 
Philadelphia  set  out  “to  search  the  Floridas,  and 
the  western  part  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  for  the 
discovery  of  rare  and  useful  productions  of  nature,” 
and  the  story  of  his  travels  was  first  published  in 
1791.  John  Bartram,  father  of  William,  was  an  early 
American  botanist  (1699-1777),  who  established  the 
first  botanical  garden  in  the  United  States,  and 
naturally  the  son  writes  as  a  botanist,  but  he  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  the  remote  southern  forests 
and  the  sparsely  settled  communities.  He  was  a 
deeply  religious  man,  and  also  possessed  the  courage 
of  a  hardy  explorer.  He  tells  a  startling  story  of  his 
experiences  with  alligators,  when  camping  alone  in 
a  Florida  swamp,  and  showed  a  complete  disregard 
of  possible  danger  in  wandering  among  the  “Simi- 
noles.”  We  think  there  are  other  old  books  that, 
like  “The  Travels  of  William  Bartram,”  will  take 
the  place  of  some  newer  ones. 

* 

SUBSCRIBER  bought  a  registered  dairy  heifer. 
At  his  request,  she  was  shipped  six  months 
later  to  his  farm,  when  he  strongly  suspected  that 
she  was  not  the  animal  that  he  had  bought.  A 
sketch  showing  her  color  markings  in  inked  outlines 
was  a  part  of  the  registration  certificate  that  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  as  proof  that  he  had  been  deceived. 
These  markings,  he  said,  did  not  correspond  closely 
with  those  borne  by  the  heifer  herself.  He  also 
sent  a  photograph  of  the  heifer  to  us.  In  correspond¬ 
ence  with  him,  we  suggested  that  the  inked  mark¬ 
ings,  while  not  accurate  in  fine  detail,  were  roughly 
correct,  and  that  probably  not  one  of  these  penned 
outlines  of  color  markings  in  a  hundred  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  exact  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  doubt 
like  his  own.  Herdsmen  and  caretakers  who  do  this 
work  with  pencils  cannot  be  expected  to  record  color 
markings  with  an  artist’s  precision.  Their  marks 
ai'e  retraced  or  copied  in  ink  on  the  pedigrees.  So 
wide  is  the  margin  of  error  under  this  old  system 
that  one  of  the  dairy  cattle  registry  associations  is 
adopting  a  much  better  one.  It  is  based  on  kodak 
snapshots,  about  2x3  inches,  of  calves  at  10  days  of 
age.  One  picture  shows  one  side  of  the  calf  and 
another  the  other  side,  while  a  third  picture  is  of 
the  head  and  face.  The  three  snapshots  are  pasted 
on  the  calf’s  pedigree  blank.  They  show  the  color 
markings  that  would  unmistakably  identify  the  ani¬ 
mal  for  life.  Duplicate  pictures  are  useful  for 
private  herd  records  and  advertising  purposes.  A 
calf  worth  registering  will  justify  the  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  adopting  this  photographic  system. 

* 

IIE  growth  of  dairying  in  the  Mid-West  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  development  at  Waterloo,  la.,  of 
the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  into  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  national  shows  of  cattle  and  dairy-farm  equip¬ 
ment  in  America.  Its  buildings  are  substantial  and 
modern.  During  the  week  beginning  Sept.  30,  this 
exhibition,  now  20  years  old,  broke  its  highest  at¬ 
tendance  record,  while  its  entries  of  the  five  dairy 
breeds  exceeded  its  highest  previous  total  number. 
Holstein-Friesians  and  Jerseys  were  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  increase.  An  extensive  corn  and  Soy 
bean  exhibit,  emphasizing  the  relation  of  these  crops 
to  corn-belt  dairying,  was  a  featux-e  of  the  Congress 
to  which  milk  producers  present  gave  studious  at¬ 
tention.  New  York  State  dairymen  are  spending  an¬ 
nually  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  Illinois 
Soy  bean  meal.  Another  regular  event  that  adds  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  Congress  is  the  National  Bel¬ 
gian  Horse  Show,  to  which  46  exhibitors,  mostly  in 
Iowa,  contributed  entries  this  year.  W.  P.  Hamil¬ 
ton  of'Maine  bought  13  mares  at  the  show  for  $9,550. 
Most  of  the  leading  dairy  show  herds  at  Waterloo 
were  on  exhibition  last  week  at  the  National  Dairy 
Exposition,  in  its  new,  permanent  home  in  a  suburb 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

* 

HERE  is  a  great  life  on  a  farm  for  any  boy  or 
girl  who  has  learned  to  think  and  express  the 
thought.  Let  him  build  new  conveniences  into  his 
house,  and  set  up  a  fii-eplace,  surrounded  by  thought¬ 
ful  books  and  magazines.  Let  him  have  the  arts, 
music,  drawing  and  writing.  These  three  are  the 
ties  that  bind  a  child  to  his  home.  Let  any  com¬ 
munity  abandon  these  and  its  name  is  soon  seen  to 
be  written  in  sand.  They  are  safety  valves  for 
worry  and  discontent,  a  guard  against  immorality. 
We  can  imagine  people  saying  that  this  is  all  very 
well,  but  where  is  the  money  coming  from?  Barring 
accidents  and  misfortunes  we  have  come  to  consider 
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money  as  a  mere  expression  of  vitality,  of  brain 
power  and  good  judgment.  In  fact,  good  judgment 
is  usually  the  thing  the  successful  xnan  has  which 
the  failure  does  not  have.  It  is  the  fruit  of  experi¬ 
ence,  a  mixture  of  tolerance  and  caution,  and  faith 
in  mankind.  Only  the  experienced  can  appreciate 
the  unusual,  or  recognize  good  fortune  when  it  comes 
to  him.  One  of  the  errors  of  judgment  is  that  of 
not  fully  appreciating  the  value,  cultural  and  finan¬ 
cial,  of  a  home  on  the  farm. 

* 

NOW  is  a  time  when  the  extension  and  continued 
development  of  the  Grange’s  good  work  in 
regions  new  or  old  to  its  influence  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  fostered.  The  ideals  of  citizenship  and 
service  for  which  the  order  stands  have  never  been 
more  essential  than  they  are  now  to  the  betterment 
of  the  social  and  business  life  of  farming  communi¬ 
ties.  In  New  York  State  the  Grange’s  record  is  one 
of  progressive  usefulness.  The  New  York  State 
Grange  has  been  active  and  effective  in  all  phases  of 
its  work.  One  of  its  most  noteworthy  contributions 
to  the  idealism  of  the  citizenship  of  the  future  is  the 
strengthening,  as  well  as  the  increasing,  of  Juvenile 
Granges.  This  is  a  basic  function  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  These  are  a  few,  and  there  are  many' 
other  reasons,  why  we  think  it  would  be  appropriate 
and  timely,  by  way  of  recognition,  encouragement 
and  celebration,  if  the  1930  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange  should  take  place  in  New  York  State.  An 
abiding  general  x’eason  is  the  widespread  and  in¬ 
creasing  hospitality  of  farmers  in  this  State  to  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Grange’s  practices  and 
professions.  We  think  an  invitation  is  in  order.  We 
are  sure  that  we  express  the  sentiment  of  Grangers 
in  the  Empire  State  in  extending,  through  Fred  J. 
Freestone,  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  a  whole¬ 
hearted  invitation  to  the  National  Grange  to  hold 
its  1930  annual  session  in  New  York  State. 

* 

What  time  should  fire  be  started  in  a  district  school? 
Should  there  be  fire  over  Saturday  and  Sunday?  Our 
teacher  budds  his  own  fire  around  8  :45 ;  it  is  a  large 
room  and  keeps  cold  till  10:30  or  11  o’clock.  What 
could  be  done  in  this  case  so  as  to  have  it  comfortable 
for  the  children? 

HP  HE  above  comes  to  us  from  a  reader  in  New 
A  York  State  where  temperatures  get  rather  low. 
The  trustee  is  responsible  for  the  comfort  and  con 
duct  of  the  school.  There  should  be  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  about  who  is  to  build  the  fire  and  when. 
In  cold  weather  it  ought  to  be  kept  over  night,  and 
started  very  early  Monday  morning  if  let  go  out 
Friday  afternoon.  Where  coal  is  used  there  is  not 
much  difficulty  in  keeping  the  fire  over  Sunday,  pro¬ 
vided  somebody  is  detailed  to  look  after  it.  In  early 
life  the  writer,  like  many  farm  boys,  taught  district 
schools  in  Winter,  and  did  all  the  janitor  work,  as 
that  was  the  custom  then.  A  box  stove  using  wood 
two  feet  long  did  the  heating  efficiently,  and  held 
live  coals  over  night  during  the  week.  Monday  a 
roaring  fire  was  going  an  hour  before  school  was 
“called.”  This  matter  of  having  the  room  com¬ 
fortable  is  so  important  to  the  health  and  working 
ability  of  children  that  a  cold  schoolhouse  should 
not  be  tolerated  any  more  than  a  cold  living-room  in 
the  house. 

* 

SOME  years  ago  Gustav  Elgert  came  to  Canada 
with  no  money  capital.  This  season  he  won  the 
trophy  offered  by  the  Edmonton  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  best  field  of  wheat  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
province  of  Alberta.  This  was  100  acres,  yielding 
46  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  grading  No.  1  hard.  He 
used  seed  specially  adapted  to  the  province,  de¬ 
veloped  by  an  expert  grower  in  Saskatchewan. 


Brevities 

Hooray  !  Pumpkin  pie  is  on  hand. 

It  is  still  time  to  sow  rye  on  ground  that  would 
otherwise  be  bare. 

Soft  coal  production  in  the  United  States  runs  over 
11,000,000  tons  weekly. 

Dust  is  not  a  sure  control  for  grape  pests.  Liquid 
Bordeaux  and  lead  arsenate  are  needed. 

Grain  speculation  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in 
one  recent  day  amounted  to  :  Wheat,  31,602,000  bushels ; 
corn,  9,055,000;  oats,  3,099,000;  rye,  662,000. 

Sheep  raising  is  increasing  in  British  Columbia  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excellent  grazing  conditions.  Recently  3,- 
600  Rambouillet  ewes  and  rams  were  sold  by  Montana 
sheep  men  to  farmers  in  the  Kamloops  sections  of  the 
Dominion. 

Tests  of  seed  potato  stock  that  has  been  more  or  less 
injured  by  freezing  in  storage  or  transit  indicate  that 
under  certain  conditions  such  seed  can  be  used  if  prop¬ 
erly  handled,  says  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is  discussed  in  Tech¬ 
nical  Bulletin  I19-T,  “Influence  of  Freezing  of  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes  on  Viability  and  Yield,”  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C, 
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An  Impudent  Monopoly 

THE  bold  attempt  of  truckmen  to  monopolize  the 
city  cartage  of  farm  products  seems  not  to  be 
limited  to  New  York  City,  but  includes  considerable 
territory  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  o*f  a  general  movement.  We  get  reports  as  far 
south  as  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  trucks  from  produc¬ 
ing  sections  have  been  obliged  to  drive  away  from 
the  warehouses  to  which  the  produce  was  consigned, 
co  to  a  designated  place,  unload,  and  have  the  goods 
reloaded  on  a  city  truck,  which  drove  back  to  the 
commission  house,  where  it  was  again  unloaded  and 
received,  the  cost  of  the  extra  loading,  reloading  and 
cartage  being  deducted  from  the  returns. 

In  New  York  City  the  practice  is  not  new  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  the  large  number  of  country  trucks  bring¬ 
ing  food  products  to  the  city  has  changed  the  form. 
Years  back  we  found  perishable  products  coming 
in  carlots  by  rail  landed  in  the  lower  sections  of 
New  York  City  and  trucked  to  the  Bronx  and  Brook¬ 
lyn.  when  it  could  just  as  well  have  been  delivered  in 
the  cars  in  these  boroughs  without  extra  freight 
charges.  The  truckmen  wanted  the  cartage  and 
were  able  to  direct  the  goods  over  their  routes.  >E'he 
president  of  one  of  the  railroads  admitted  the  waste. 
He  knew  the  influences  responsible  for  it,  but  as  the 
system  was  established  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
attempt  to  change  it.  Of  course  the  extra  carting 
always  comes  out  of  the  producer’s  returns.  Now 
large  quantities  of  farm  produce  come  by  country 
trucks  and  are  delivered  direct  to  the  commission 
houses  and  other  dealers.  The  volume  so  coming  is 
increasing.  The  only  way  organized  truck  companies 
could  levy  a  toll  on  it  is  through  a  combination  with 
the  dealers,  and  this  combination  is  made  effective 
by  the  dealers  brazenly  refusing  to  receive  goods 
from  the  country  trucks.  They  receive  it  readily 
enough  after  it  is  reloaded  around  the  corner  into 
city  trucks. 

Just  why  the  official  hesitation  in  breaking  up  this 
selfish  combination?  State  and  Federal  laws  forbid 
it.  The  city,  State  or  Federal  authorities  could  have 
nipped  this  monopoly  in  the  bud  within  24  hours  of 
the  brazen  announcement  of  its  purpose.  Instead 
they  are  waiting  to  see  if  it  will  increase  the  cost  of 
food  to  the  city  consumer,  and  to  make  sure  that 
neither  of  them  is  embarrassed  in  an  approaching 
election  we  have  a  mixed  bi-partisan  policy  of  watch¬ 
ful  waiting.  Just  why  should  the  retail  cost  of  the 
food  be  increased  when  the  farmer  pays  the  extra 
cartage  charge  out  of  his  wholesale  price  t  If  some 
official  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law 
had  courage  enough  to  defy  the  political  power  of  a 
big  trucking  corporation  and  smash  this  rising 
monopoly,  he  would  deliver  a  very  helpful  example 
of  “farm  relief.” 


Getting  the  Money  Out 

THE  Federal  Farm  Board  has  announced  a  loan 
of  $400,000  to  the  Ohio  Farmers’  Co-operative 
Milk  Association.  It  is  understood  that  the  board 
placed  this  loan  on  the  strength  of  the  plea  as  a 
whole,  and  it  may  be  increased  to  $600,000  if  in¬ 
vestigation  warrants  the  larger  amount.  The  loan 
was  made  to  support  the  Ohio  association  in  the 
present  situation  in  the  Cleveland  market.  I  ormerly 
the  Ohio  Farmers’  Co-operative  Association  supplied 
the  Telling  Belle-Vernon  Company,  which  later  was 
absorbed  by  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion.  After  the  merger  the  new  owners  discontinued  to 
receive  the  association  milk,  and  this  left  the  farm¬ 
ers’  association  with  an  average  of  close  to  50,000 
quarts  of  surplus  milk  daily.  To  dispose  of  it  the 
association  made  an  assessment  on  its  members  and 
began  to  build  up  a  retail  trade  in  Cleveland.  Its 
first  action  in  March  was  to  reduce  the  retail  price, 
but  later  on  and  up  to  about  October  1,  practically  all 
Cleveland  dealers  charged  13  cents  a  quart  for  one 
to  two  quarts,  and  12  cents  a  quart  for  more  than 
two  quarts  to  a  customer.  Following  this  notice  the 
Telling  Belle-Vernon  subsidiary  cut  the  price  to  11 
cents  straight  to  families  and  10  cents  to  stores, 
making  the  store  differential  for  the  first  time.  It 
had  previously  announced  an  increase  to  producers 
from  $2.80  to  $3  per  100  lbs.  Consequently  the  Ohio 
Farmers’  Association  was  embarrassed  at  both  ends. 
First  by  an  increased  price  offered  to  producers  by 
the  competing  company,  and  second  by  a  cut  in  the 
price  to  consumers.  The  Telling  Belle-1  ernon  Com¬ 
pany  then  bought  up  seven  large  country  plants  in 
Ashtabula  and  Trumbull  counties,  which  were  owned 
by  Edward  E.  Reich  of  Pittsburgh,  and  this  milk 
will  now  be  diverted  from  Pittsburgh,  where  the  re¬ 
tail  price  is  14  cents,  to  Cleveland,  where  this  com¬ 
pany  has  established  an  11-eent  retail  price.  The 
loan  will  help  the  association  in  its  fight  for  a  share 
of  the  Cleveland  market. 

Dairy  farmers  supplying  the  St.  Louis  market 
have  been  on  strike  for  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
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milk.  The  supply  was  being  shipped  in  by  rail  from 
distant  sources,  and  attempts  by  the  local  producers 
to  prevent  delivery  promised  according  to  our  last 
reports  caused  some  conflict  with  the  authorities. 
The  farmers  did  not  seek  any  loan  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  but  did  ask  the  board  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  determine  the  cost  of  production  and 
also  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  to  announce  the 
result  of  the  study  to  the  public.  These  contests 
are  always  troublesome  and  expensive ;  they  are  too 
often  discouraging,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that 
producers  are  willing  to  fight  for  their  rights  and 
their  industry.  We  believe  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  dairy  farmers  will  drop  all  alliances  with  deal¬ 
ers,  deal  with  them  only  in  an  open  contract,  and 
through  organizations  in  their  own  control,  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  peace  with  distributors  and  make  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  a  profitable  business. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  increased  its  $300.- 
000  loan  to  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  by  $2,800.- 
000  as  a  facilities  loan.  The  original  loan  was  made 
to  enable  growers  to  treat  fruit  to  overcome  the 
lavages  of  the  fruit  fly.  The  loan  has  been  granted 
on  the  assumption  that  appraisals  being  made  will 
justify  the  loan,  and  that  it  will  not  exceed  60  per 
cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  owned 
by  the  association. 

A  loan  of  $500,000  was  approved  to  the  South 
Carolina  Cotton  Growers’  Co-operative  Association, 
also  a  loan  of  $250,000  to  the  Tennessee  Cotton 
Growers’  Association. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  also  approved  the 
application  of  the  Midwest  Grain  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  which  is  generally  known  as 
the  Nebraska- Wyoming  Wheat  Pool,  for  a  commodi¬ 
ty  loan  not  exceeding  $40,000.  This  is  supplemental 
to  a  loan  obtained  from  the  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  at  Omaha.  It  will  enable  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  advance  an  additional  10  cents  a  bushel  to 
its  grower  members  on  wheat  in  open  storage,  and 
on  which  loans  have  been  made  by  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  in  a  seasonal  pool. 

On  October  16,  the  Senate,  after  seven  hours’ 
fight  against  three  of  the  members  of  the  board 
confirmed  all  of  the  members  appointed  by  President 
Hoover.  The  opposition  was  against  Chairman  Al¬ 
exander  Legge,  who  was  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  67 
to  13;  Samuel  R.  McKelvie,  confirmed  by  vote  of  50 
to  27,  and  Carl  Williams,  confirmed  by  vote  of  57  to 
20.  Senator  Norris,  who  opposed  Mr.  Legge,  de¬ 
clined  to  vote  because  the  question  of  politics  was 
raised  in  the  discussion. 


Milk  Dealers  Indicted 

N  OCTOBER  16,  Larry  Fay,  and  the  entire  140 
members  of  his  New  York  Milk  Chain  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  were  indicted  by  a  special  grand  jury 
on  a  blanket  charge  of  operating  as  a  trust  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  in  New  York  City. 


North  the  late  varieties  were  still  ungathered,  in¬ 
cluding  many  Baldwin.  Spy  and  King.  When  the  ap¬ 
ples  are  in  the  barrel  it  is  likely  that  they  will  make 
a  better  showing  than  would  have  been  expected 
during  the  dry  weather  of  August  and  early  Sep¬ 
tember.  But  even  if  the  crop  were  as  indicated  in 
September,  it  would  still  be  far  below  average.  It 
is  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  carlot 
shipments  are  going  into  storage,  and  there  is  brisk 
demand  in  producing  sections.  Losses  from  the 
windstorms  of  early  October  do  not  seem  to  be  seri¬ 
ous  as  compared  with  the  total  crop,  although  some 
orchards  report  a  heavy  fall  of  the  mid-season  va¬ 
rieties  like  Greening  and  McIntosh.  This  popular 
variety,  the  McIntosh,  is  in  better  supply  than  last 
year,  but  prices  are  rather  high,  anywhere  from  $6 
to  $9  per  barrel  in  the  city  markets.  The  general 
run  of  Winter  apples  sell  at  about  $6.  The  cheapest 
apples  are  in  the  Virginia-West  Virginia  section, 
where  the  York  and  Stayman  lack  color,  and  fail  to 
bring  over  $4.50  per  barrel,  and  some  of  the  un¬ 
graded  pack  sell  lower.  Quality  is  a  drawback  in 
New  York  and  New  England  owing  to  scab  injury 
and  other  defects.  Color  is  good.  In  the  Northwest 
there  is  serious  shrinkage  of  the  pack  owing  to  wind 
damage  and  small  sizes.  Canada,  especially  Nova 
Scotia,  has  a  big  apple  crop,  and  will  be  sure  to  com¬ 
pete  severely  in  the  foreign  markets.  It  looks  as 
though  the  American  crop  would  have  to  depend 
mainly  upon  the  home  market  this  year.  Recent 
sales  at  English  auctions  have  been  too  low  to  show 
any  profit.  A  good  many  Virginia  apples  have  been 
shipped  to  South  America  this  year,  making  fairly 
good  returns.  Apple  cold  storage  report  for  October 
showed  6  per  cent  lighter  holdings  than  a  year  ago, 
owing  to  slowness  of  the  western  boxed  apple  move¬ 
ment.  But  the  apple  total  is  25  per  cent  above  the 
five-year  average  for  October  1.  suggesting  confidence 
on  the  part  of  dealers  in  this  line.  Basket  holdings  in 
storage  show  the  usual  year  to  year  increase. 


New  York  State  Pastures 

According  to  report  issued  October  11  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Statistician  R.  L.  Gillett,  New  York  State  pas¬ 
tures  showed  the  lowest  condition  as  of  October  1  in 
th#  records  which  go  back  to  1915.  Rains  in  Septem¬ 
ber  ware  apparently  not  sufficiently  abundant  thorough¬ 
ly  to  soak  the  ground  and  rejuvenate  the  plants,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  face  of  exceptionally  close  grazing.  Figures 
submitted  by  crop  reporters  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
indicate  the  following  averages. 


September  1. 

October  1, 

Cows  of 

Part  of  State 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

Milking  Age 

Northern  .... 

.  88 

78 

90 

(35 

195,000 

Northeastern 

.  87 

66 

80 

53 

71,000 

Western  .  .  .  . 

.  84 

49 

76 

53 

169,000 

Central  . 

.  90 

67 

83 

64 

331,000 

Eastern  . .  .  . 

.  90 

54 

85 

52 

129,000 

Southwestern 

.  84 

52 

68 

47 

144.000 

Southcentral 

.  89 

56 

79 

50 

71.000 

Southeastern 

.  97 

53 

91 

51 

187,000 

Long  Island  . 

.  95 

32 

92 

64 

7,000 

State  . 

.  89 

60 

82 

56 

1,304,000 

September  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  September,  are  as  follows: 


Sheffield  Farms  . $2.74 

Meridale  Dairies  .  2.74 

Dairymen’s  League  .  2.43 

Little  Falls  Dairy  Co .  2.72 

Unity  Association,  Buffalo .  2.83 


The  League  deductions  were  15c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  6c  for  administrative  expenses, 
making  the  gross  price  $2.64. 

The  New  Russian  Calendar 

HE  Soviet  government  of  Russia  has  adopted  a 
new  calendar  which  will  go  into  effect  from  now 
on  to  1931,  when  it  is  expected  completely  to  replace 
the  old  order  of  things.  The  new  calendar  abolishes 
both  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It  consists  of  12  months 
of  six  five-day  weeks  each.  Each  worker  will  get 
one  holiday  a  week,  or  six  each  month.  Therefore 
one-fifth  of  the  workers  will  be  idle  each  day.  The 
names  of  the  months  will  be  changed  to  such  fa¬ 
miliar  words  as  “hammer”  and  “star.”  No  provision 
is  made  for  five  days  of  the  year,  or  for  leap  year. 
They  are  expected  to  be  outside  the  calendar.  If 
the  Russian  people  can  keep  time  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  it  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  devise  a  scheme 
for  the  measure  of  duration  that  would  muddle  them. 

The  Apple  Situation 

RECENT  changes  in  the  apple  situation  tend  to 
increase  the  underlying  strength  of  the  market 
position.  A  decrease  of  about  3  per  cent  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  crop  estimate  means  about  1.000,000  barrels 
less  fruit  to  sell.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weather 
since  the  estimate  was  made  up  has  been  moist  and 
cool,  tending  to  improve  the  size  of  the  apples  still 
on  the  tree.  In  some  sections  more  than  half  the 
crop  had  been  gathered  by  October  1,  but  in  the 


Potato  and  Onion  Outlook 

Maine  shows  further  increase  in  the  potato  crop 
while  other  great  potato  sections  show  decreases.  There 
was  a  month  gain  of  over  3,000,000  bushels  in  New 
England  as  shown  by  the  October  report,  while  the 
North  Central  States  in  the  Upper  Lakes  region  lost 
7,000,000.  Gains  and  .bosses  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  being  fairly  well  balanced,  the  month’s  result 
is  a  net  decrease  of  some  4,000,000  bushels,  which 
means  a  still  lighter  crop  aud  a  condition  somewhat 
like  that  of  1925  when  potatoes  sold  at  high  prices. 

Maine  growers  are  taking  no  chances,  and  they  are 
shipping  out  the  potatoes  about  as  fast  as  the  markets 
will  take  them  comfortably.  Some  of  the  time  they 
have  supplied  one-third  of  1  lie  carlot  shipped  to  tne  city 
markets.  Possibly,  they  are  losing  a  chance  to  sell  at 
higher  prices  late  in  the  season,  but  on  the  “bird  in  the 
hand”  principle,  they  are  doing  pretty  well  at  $2  per 
100  lbs.  The  combination  of  good  yield,  good  quality 
and  good  price,  makes  1929-30  one  of  Maine’s  luckiest 
seasons.  The  light  crops  in  the  Middle  West  probably 
will  result  in  leaving  the  eastern  markets  largely  to 
eastern  growers,  which  means  a  favored  position  for 
Jklaine  potatoes,  and  also  for  Long  Island,  and  such  po¬ 
tato  districts  as  Lancaster  and  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  Al¬ 
though  the  crop  in  these  counties  is  apparently  at 
least  one-fourth  lighter  than  in  1928,  the  potato  markets 
are  acting  well,  showing  a  tendency  to  advance  slightly 
this  month  in  contrast  with  the  discouraging  slumps  of 
a  year  ago  during  the  Fall  season.  Probably  there  will 
be  a  good  many  small  potatoes  in  the  markets  from  dis¬ 
tricts  affected  by  the  Summer  drought.  The  price  is 
high  enough  to  warrant  shipping  No.  2  from  most  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  Accordingly,  the  supply  measured  in 
carlots  is  not  likely  to  fall  off  as  much  as  might  be 
supposed  from  a  crop  averaging  only  three  bushels  per 
capita  of  population. 

The  onion  report  issued  at  the  end  of  the  second  week 
of  October  shows  even  more  onions  than  indicated  from 
the  earlier  forecasts.  The  gain  is  chiefly  in  New  York 
State,  which  has  a  crop  of  unusually  good  market  qual¬ 
ity,  and  the  production  is  two  or  three  times  as  heavy 
as  in  1928.  All  the  Eastern  States  have  much  better 
yields  per  acre  this  season  and  in  general  a  larger 
acreage,  the  net  result  being  a  crop  of  late  onions  great¬ 
er  by  one-half  than  in  1928.  It  is  hard  to  figure  out 
anything  very  encouraging  in  a  market  way.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  of  course,  that  the  very  low  prices  in  the  West, 
averaging  only  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  growers,  may 
result  in  waste  of  so  many  onions  that  the  price  will 
greatly  improve  when  the  storage  market  season  begins. 
Something  of  the  kind  happened  in  1927  when  good 
onions  sold  high  the  following  Spring,  even  though  it 
was  a  season  of  heavy  production.  g.  b.  f. 
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Enigmas 

My  first  is  in  weapon  but  not  in  lance, 
My  second  in  venture,  but  not  in  chance, 
My  third  in  imbibe,  but  not  in  soak, 

My  fourth  is  in  maple  but  not  in  oak, 

My  fifth  is  in  lake  but  not  in  bay, 

My  sixth  is  in  April  'but  not  in  May, 

My  seventh  in  ring  but  not  in  coil, 

My  whole  is  a  product  of  the  soil. 

— By  Clark  Allender  (15). 
West  Virginia 

My  first  is  in  spick  but  not  in  span, 

My  second  in  girl,  but  not  in  man, 

My  third  is  in  rain,  but  not  in  sleet, 

My  fourth  is  in  hand  but  not  in  feet, 

My  fifth  is  in  be,  but  not  in  are, 

My  sixth  in  planet  but  not  in  star, 

My  seventh  in  fair  but  not  in  foul, 

My  eighth  is  in  dislirag,  but  not  in  towel, 
My  ninth  is  in  Cain,  but  not  in  Abel, 

My  tenth  is  in  tale,  but  also  in  fable, 
My  eleventh  in  slap,  and  also  in  strike, 
My  whole  is  something  that  all  cranes  like. 

— -By  Esther  Wright  (16). 
District  of  Columbia. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  enigma  was 
“potato”  and  to  the  riddle  was  “grape.” 
The  box  notes  above  were  written  by 
Norma  DiLauro  (14),  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17),  Long  Island 


“Pick  the  rosy  apples,  pack  away  with  care, — 
Gather  in  the  corn  ears,  gleaming  here  and  there.” 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
Long  Island 

October 

Leaves  that  are  yellow,  and  leaves  that 
are  brown, 

Sifting  and  drifting  and  pattering  down, 

Breezes  that  freshen,  and  sunbeams 
that  shine, 

Purple  grapes  filling  their  flagons  of 
wine, 

Song  of  the  grackles  that  gather  for  flight, 

Call  of  the  crickets  in  hedge  rows  at 
night, 

These  are  October’s,  I  knew  them  of 
old, 

Laughed  in  their  laughter,  and  gathered 
their  gold. 

Asters  belated  that  brighten  the  days, 

Crimson  of  woodbine  and  bittersweet 
sprays, 

Whisper  of  brooklets  and  murmur  of 
brakes, 

Waterfowls  pluming  themselves  on  the 
lakes, 

These  are  October’s — with  love  at  your 
side, 

Double  your  happiness,  while  they  abide. 

1,  by  the  joy  that  my  own  heart  has 
known, 

Bid  you  be  provident,  make  them  your 
own. 

— By  L.  Mitchell  Thornton. 
Sent  by  Louise  Hass  (14)  Delaware. 


Braun  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (14), 

New  York 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  What  Am 
I?  puzzle  was  “bald-faced  hornet.”  All  the 
qualifications  might  have  applied  to  other 
of  the  stinging  insects,  except  the  nest, 
which  is  better  known  by  sight,  than  by 
touch,  but  is,  we  may  say,  of  wide  repute. 
This  nest  is  a  curious  structure,  of  a 
substance  resembling  coarse  paper,  made 
from  decayed  wood  mixed  with  a  salivary 
secretion  and  kneaded  into  a  pulp.  The 
plant  which  is  described  in  this  month’s 
puzzle  was  chosen  as  having  taken  an 
important  part  in  the  early  settlement  of 
this  country.  Do  you  find  anything  here 
that  you  did  not  know  about? 

I  am  a  native  of  America.  I  originated 
on  the  tablelands  of  the  sub-tropics.  The 
first  European  visitors  found  me  under 
cultivation  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Peru.  Columbus  carried  me  back  to 
Spain  as  a  curiosity.  Colonists  of  New 
England  and  Virginia  found  me  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crop  grown  by  the  Indians.  I  am 
now  extensively  grown  in  Europe.  I 
adapt  myself  to  my  surroundings  by  ma¬ 
turing  more  quickly  in  cold  climates,  than 
in  the  long  hot  Summers  of  the  South. 

I  take  from  the  soil  a  smaller  quantity 
of  ammonia,  and  a  large  amount  of 


A  Group  of  Readers 
Dear  Everybody  :  I  am  sending  you  a 
picture  of  myself,  my  sister  and  friends. 
I  am  the  second  from  the  left,  and  my 
sister  is  the  second  from  the  right.  — 
Teresa  Prinzing  (15),  New  York. 


All  Ready  for  a  Ride 
Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  photo 
taken  a  year  ago  with  my  bike  in  the 
driveway  by  the  house.  I  would  like  to 
have  boys  and  girls  write  to  me,  and  will 
answer  all  letters  I  get. — Raymond  Dick¬ 
inson  (14),  New  Hampshire. 


phosphoric  acid  than  an  average  crop  of 
wheat.  A  large  proportion  of  the  potash 
appears  in  my  stalk  and  cob. 

Animals  thrive  upon  me.  A  cow  can¬ 
not  live  upon  oats  or  wheat  alone  but  I 
can  satisfy  her  needs  indefinitely.  I  am 
the  food  that  sustained  the  first  colonists. 

The  juice  of  my  stalks  is  sweet,  and 
may  be  made  into  syrup  to  flavor  the 
cakes  baked  from  my  flour.  I  have  even 
served  as  fuel  to  the  western  pioneers. 
Think  of  this  when  you  pull  the  covering 
from  my  shining  kernels,  and  know  that 
you  hold  in  hand  that  which  is  very  like, 
but  even  more  precious  than  gold.  What 
Am  I? — Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16) 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16),  New  York 


A  New  Jersey  Contributor 
Dear  Readers:  I  have  been  reading 
your  stories  and  poems  ever  since  1  was 
four  years  old.  I  am  going  to  send  my 
poem,  hoping  you  will  enjoy  it.  I  want 
to  begin  to  write  and  send  poems  in  as 
others  do. — Evelyn  Cottrell  (11),  New 
Jersey, 


A  Friend  of  Our  Page 
Dear  Friends :  Here  you  can  see  what 
another  O.  P.  C.  looks  like.  I  realize  I 
am  not  a  very  popular  contributor,  but  I 
am  an  earnest  reader,  and  a  loyal  friend, 
all  the  same.  Best  of  luck  to  you  now 
and  always. — Iona  Welker  (17),  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
Long  Island 


McGuinness  had  been  posted  to  keep 
guard  over  the  entrance  of  a  road  which 
led  to  an  old  and  unsafe  bridge.  Presently 
a  car  came  along  and  he  held  up  his  hand. 

“What’s  the  matter,  ?”  growled  the 
driver.  At  that  moment  McGuinness  rec- 


Oetober  26,  1929 

ognized  him  as- the  county  magistrate. 

“Oh,  it’s  yourself,  your  honor,”  he  said 
genially., 

“Yes,  it  is,”  was  the  snappy  answer. 

“Tis  all  right  then,”  said  Mac,  as  he 
stepped  politely  out  of  the  way.  “I  got 
orders  to  let  no  traffic  through  because  of 
the  rotten  bridge ;  but  seein’  it‘s  you,  yer 
honor,  ’tis  a  pleasure— go  right  ahead 
sir  ’’—'Sent  by  Elspeth  Field  (10)  New 
Y  ork. 


A  young  housewife  walked  into  a  store 
and  said  to  a  clerk  : 

“Do  you  have  any  wax?” 

“Do  you  mean  floor  or  sealing  wax 
madame?”  asked  the  clerk. 

“Floor  wax,  you  dummy :  We  don’t 
dance  on  the  ceiling,”  was  the  irate  re¬ 
joinder. — Sent  by  Allan  Johnson  (15) 
Pennsylvania. 


Riddle 

With  a  terrible  racket, 

I  change  my  jacket, 

I  change  my  coat  and  color ; 

My  weight  is  less, 

In  my  nice  new  dress, 

Though  I  am  many  times  larger. 

—By  Ethel  Gray  (13). 

New  York. 


Drawn  by  Raymond  Miller  (16), 
New  York 


Bird  Notes 

September  26, — Many  people  have  told 
me  that  lizards  are  not  found  in  this 
locality.  To  make  sure,  I  went  investi¬ 
gating  this  belief.  This  afternoon  I  went 
to  a  nearby  swamp  where  many  small 
boulders  are  found.  Upon  turning  over 
about  ten  of  them,  I  found  17  lizards  from 
one  to  nine  inches  long. 

Well,  there  being  life  under  stones  in 
the  swamp,  there  is  life  under  stones  on 
the  hillside.  I  went  to  a  nearby  hillside 
and  turned  over  several  more  stones.  I 
was  surprised.  I  saw  beetles,  of  all  sizes, 
being  green,  pink,  purple,  gold,  blue, 
brown  and  black,  in  color.  I  captured  32 
of  them. 

On  a  log  that  lay  half  submerged  in 
the  water  of  a  stream  stood  a  tall  blue 
heron,  balanced  motionless  on  one  long 
stilt-like  leg.  His  head  was  drawn  flat 
back  between  his  high  shoulders.  Ilis 
long  javelin-like  beak  lies  along  his  pro¬ 
truding  breast,  in  readiness  to  dart  in 
any  direction.  His  eyes,  hard  as  glass  in 
their  glitter,  watched  the  movements  of 
everything  in  the  water  and  of  the  land¬ 
scape. 

For  a  few  moments  the  large  bird  stood 
motionless ;  then  all  of  a  sudden  his 
javelin-like  beak  shot  downward  into  the 
water,  and  returned  with  a  “shiner”  in 
it.  He  threw  it  against  the  log,  ending 
its  life.  He  then  threw  it  up  into  the  air 
and  swallowed  it  head  first.  Then  he  pulled 
his.  head  back  and  again  stood  still, 
-this  time  he  did  not  have  to  wait  so  long. 
Ilis  beak  shot  downward  again  and  this 
time  it  returned  with  a  frog  alive  and 
kicking.  After  some  trouble  he  killed  it. 
Picking  up  his  prize,  he  walked  to  the 
shore  of  the  stream  and  hid  it  in  some 
grass.  He  flew  up  into  the  air  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  landscape,  seeing  that  no  enemy 
was  lurking  near.  He  again  settled  back 
on  the  log  and  again  captured  and  ate  a 
few  more  frogs,  fishes  and  insects  that 
came  within  his  reach.  He  then  picked  up 
the  frog  he  had  hidden,  and  flew  away 
with  it. — “Eudamus.” 


Georgia  Paragraphs 

After  six  days  of  rain  the  sun  made  its 
appearance  this  afternoon,  and  started  its 
process  of  drying  out  Mother  Earth.  The 
rains  came  in  the  middle  of  our  harvesting 
and  are  our  share  of  the  tropical  distur¬ 
bances  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  Since  the 
sun  came  out  the  cotton  fields  look  very 
white  with  the  thickly  opened  cotton.  A 
few  days  of  sunshine  will  do  much  to¬ 
wards  bleaching  the  rain  stains  away. 

Pears  _  and  Fall  apples  are  ripe.  Also 
the  persimmons  are  eatable,  but  they  will 
be  much  better  after  the  frost  touches 
them. 

Around  the  edges  of  the  cultivated  fields 
and  the  pine  thickets,  as  well  as  the 
patches  not  in  cultivation,  may  be  seen 
the  bright  yellow  of  the  goldenrod.  Spots 
of  beauty  on  the  panorama,  and  a  sure 
sign  of  Fall.  This  sunny  vagabond  seems 
to  be  vying  with  the  Zinnias,  marigolds, 
Dahlias,  Petunias  and  other  cultivated 
flowers  for  the  crown  of  beauty.  And 
jerhaps  he  deserves  it,  for  nothing  is  more 
beautiful. 

It  is  very  unusual  for  us  to  have  rainy 
weather  in  the  Fall,  but  then,  this  is  an 
unusual  year.  Very  rainy  from  the  first 
of  January,  and  September  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  wettest  September  on  record  here. 
We  had  seven  inches  since  the  first  day 
of  this  month.  Otherwise  the  weather  is 
warm. — Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 
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Drawn  by  Alice  Chew  (17), 
New  Jersey 


Soliloquy. — Being  an  egotist  by  virtue 
of  a  reader’s  criticism,  ray  criticism  is 
reserved  this  month.  Egotism  isn’t  an 
essential  is  it,  when  criticism  or  advice 
is  given?  Understand  that  the  criticism 
is  just  given  as  advice.  It  does  not  have 
to  be  taken.  Welcome,  Larabie,  to  our 
number,  and  Pembroke,  keep  it  up ! — 
The  Advocate”. 

Today. — Played  tennis  with  Cliff,  and 
it  was  good  business.  Backhand,  forehand, 
side  backhand,  lams,  lobs,  balls  in  the  corn, 
balls  in  the  lot,  and  balls  pretty  nigh 
everywhere !  I’m  reading  “The  Children 
of  Dickens,”  and  I’m  out  in  search  of  a 
Tiny  Tim  for  Christmas.  You  might  hang 
out  a  sign,  Locked  Doors,  to  read  thus: 
“Wanted  :  Tiny  Tim  for  Christmas.  Good 
tiny  food,  life  guaranteed.  Apply  Pem¬ 
broke  the  Terrible,  care  of  Iva  Unger,” 
Nifty,  eh,  what? 

Locked  Doors,  of  all  the  sad  surprises, 

There’s  quite  none  to  compare, 

With  taking  in  the  darkness, 

A  step  that  isn’t  there! 

Oct.  4. — O  my  tummy,  oh  my  tummy 
Gives  me  such  a  pain. 

Wonder  if  it  ever’ll  get  empty 
So  I  can  fill  it  up  again. 

Didn’t  go  to  church  as  usual.  I’m  so 
busy  nowadays,  and  have  scarcely  any 
time  for  reading  or  writing,  or  studying, 
and  A.  L.  home  Saturday. — Pembroke  the 
Terrible. 

September  27. — 'Poor  Job!  It  must  be 
hard  lines  to  be  a  rooster.  He  hasn’t  got 
boils  yet.  But  it’s  what  ho  hasn’t  got 
that  plagues  him.  He  is  totally  minus 
his  tail  feathers.  And  with  his  rear  dec¬ 
oration  he  lost  his  self-respect.  He  has 
taken  up  the  care  of  a  half-witted  chicken 
born  in  late  August.  I  do  hate  to  see 
anyone  so  degraded.  Job  shouldn’t  be 
so  easily  influenced  7>y  his  environment. 

I  found  a  big  wasp’s  nest  in  the  water- 
core  crab  apple  tree  today,  when  I  was 
picking  up  apples.  No,  I  have  no  sou¬ 
venirs.  It.  N.-Y.  came  today  and  I  read 
O.  P.  Very  good. 

Comment  to  P.  the  T.  Did  you  ever 
read  the  “Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin?”  It 
is  a  very  ratty  poem,  you  know.  And  un¬ 
less  you  are  training  for  athletics,  Pem¬ 
broke,  I  suggest  you  get  a  good  cat.  You 
may  strain  your  muscles  carrying  so  much 
stone.  Much  obliged  for  the  information 
concerning  Willsy  and  _  the  calf.  I  .  was 
suffocating  with  curiosity — believe  it  or 
not. — “liommie.” 


September  1. 1 —  Had  my  usual  soft- 
boiled  egg  with  breakfast.  The  water  was 
not  as  hot  as  it  might  have  been,  and  I 
left  it  in  the  usual  time.  Consequently 
the  others  pass  the  opinion  that  it  didn  t 
look  very  appetizing — almost  raw.  It  was 
delicious — if  I  do  say  it !_  Went  visiting, 
traveled  the  worst  road  in  ages,  had  an 
old-fashioned  dinner.  Calves  got  out  this 


evening,  but  they’re  O.  K.  now. 

September  9. — School  opening.  Received 
some  first-day  impressions  of  teachers. 
Only  one  of  them  actually  bored  me. 
There  was  rain  this  afternoon.  I  almost 
got  it  coming  home. 

September  20. — School  out  at  three 
o’clock  today.  I  helped  with  the  last  ot 
the  Soy  beans  this  evening  and  then  went 


for  the  cows.  „  ,  ,  ,, 

September  28. — Very  hot.  I  have  a  bad 
cold.  Only  watched  the  cows  m  the  or¬ 
chard  and  cut  some  corn  in  the  afternoon. 
Ripe  as  the  corn  is,  it  should  be  cut  soon. 

September  30. — Sky  is  overclouded  and 
a  lazy  old  mist  hides  nature  s  scenes  ot 
beauty.  Ideal  weather  for  study  in 
school. — “Jette.” 


September  1.— The  sun  rose  over  the 
hills,  big  and  rosy,  this  morning,  but  it 
turned  out  to  rain  later.  I  having  the 
house  all  to  myself  in  the  morning,  started 
out  to  find  a  secret  door  in  Grandpa  s  old 
desk.  It  was  locked  of  course.  I  got  a 
knife  and  pried  it  open.  Strange  things 
I  saw— chills  went  up  my  back.  Some¬ 
thing  unfamiliar  looked  up.  at.  me  trom 
out  a  box, — a  green  fish.  Thinking  it  was 
just  paper  I  picked  it  up  on  my  arm,— - 
watched.  It  moved!  Started  to  crawl 
up  my  arm,  and  with  one  big  jump  fell 
to  the  floor.  It  was  slippery.  I  gave  a 
howl,  and  went  to  see  what  was  at  the 
back  door.  There  in  the  yard  stood  a  pig* 
I  chased  it  up  the  road,  came  back  to 
start  dinner.  The  rest  came  home,  but 
that  fish  was  still  on  the  floor.  Father 
beat  me  'to  the  room.  I  told  what  I  was 
hunting.  Well,  I  got.  my  scare  out  of  a 
poor  harmless  sensitive  fish.  It  rained 
all  afternoon.  I  went  visiting.  We  had  a 
talk  about  Mr.  Pembroke.  Came  home 
through  the  rain. 

Sept.  28. — My  brother  and  I  kept  house 
today.  We  did  the  morning  chores  and 
ate  dinner.  We  had  been  painting  before  a 
little,  when  I  got  the  broom  that  he 
wanted.  I  got  the  broom  all  right !  He 
went  out  and  sat  on  top  of  one  of  our 
chicken  houses.  I  did  the  dishes,  but  I 
was  mad  and  so  was  he.  Later  I  took 
a  walk.  The  baker  came  while  I  was 
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Our  Art — By  Janet  Cragin  (12),  New  York 


At  the  Well — By  Barbara  Knowles 
(18),  Rhode  Island 


Look  Out  Mr.  Ghost!— By  Pearl  Wilfert 
(18),  New  York 


Colonial  Plow — By  Stanley  Sidorwicz 


The  Mayflower — By  Eeli  Hirsimaki ,  Ohio 


The  Hunting  Season  Opens — By  John 
Mucha  (17),  New  York 


The  River  at  Night— By  Clarence  Leary 
(17),  West  Virginia 


Land! — By  Charlotte  Dolly  (16), 
New  York 


The  Laden  Bough — By  Mary  Fretz  (14),  Pennsylvania 


gone,  so  he  got  the  bread,  and  left  it  set 
on  the  porch  all  afternoon.  The  chick¬ 
ens  had  a  relish. — “Another  Pembroke.” 


Sept.  28. — Rainy  and  unsettled  weath¬ 
er.  Didn’t  do  very  much  this  forenoon 
except  wish  the  clock  would  go  round 
faster.  Finally  noon  came,  and  we  went 
to  the  football  game.  During  the  first 
quarter  neither  side  made  anything,  but 
the  reds,  our  enemies,  came  through  with 
several  points  at  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter,  and  from  then  on  we  only  hoped 
and  waited  and  wished  in  vain,  for  they 
won  21  to  0.  Such  a  disappointment ! 
And  then  Mrs.  Sandy  had  to  come  over 
and  wonder  what  was  the  matter  with 
our  team,  and  that  was  an  awful  beating, 
though,  wasn’t  it,  etc.  What  a  day  ! 


Sept.  30. — Another  week  of  school  has 
started.  Practiced  my  junior  oration 
again  today,  “The  Emperor’s  Rhyme, 
by  A.  A.  Milne,  and  today  she  actually 
said  it  was  well  done !  Just  between 
you  and  me  I  think  there  was  positively 
no  difference.  Before,  she  said  to  speak 
louder,  not  so  fast,  put  some  humor  in¬ 
to  it,  etc.,  and  it  was  no.  different  today. 
She  has  forgotten  what  it  was  like  last 
Friday.  Stayed  for  physics.  Got  63  in 
last  test,  and  64  in  the  next  test.  Physics 
just  isn’t  meant  for  girls.  Got  91  in 
French,  anyhow.  Beautiful  sunset.  Crim¬ 
son  way  up  into  the  sky,  gradually  fad¬ 
ing  into  violet.  I  wonder  if  anyone  else 
is  having  trouble  with  French,  Cicero  and 
physics,  as  I  have.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  them. — From  “V.” 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16), 
Neiv  York 


I’d  Like  to  Fly 

I  ever  stand  looking  into  the  air, 

At  the  airplanes  flying,  gliding  there, 
And  a  mist  comes  to  my  eyes. 

I  am  here  on  earth  to  stay, 

But  while  I  live  on  earth  this  way, 
My  heart  is  in  the  skies. 

— By  Esther  Wright  (16), 
District  of  Columbia. 


“Wayfarer” 

Daylight  is  lost  in  gloom 

Dim  o’er  the  marshy  glade ; 

Nested,  the  mountain  bird, 

Fires  of  the  valley  fade. 

“Bird  from  the  silver  dawn, 

Whose  wild  call  I  can’t  forget, 

Into  the  sunset  flown — 

Hast  thou  found  haven  yet?” 

Maiden,  the  sapphire  hills 

Glow  where  I  wend  my  flight ; 

I  follow  silver  trails, 

Star-studded  trails  of  night. 

Sunsets  will  come  and  go, 

Yet  must  I  travel  on 

To  the  far  plains  of  night 
Where  never  bird  has  flown. 

Yet  in  thy  own  deep  heart 

Bright  let  the  hearthfire  burn — 

After  my  way-faring, 

Thither  will  1  return. 

New  York.  — By  Lois  Russell. 


Jack-O’-Lantern 

A  Jack-o’-lantern’s 
On  the  ground. 

He’s  always  smiling 
So  big  and  round. 

O,  you  funny  fellow 
So  bright  and  gay  ! 

Dressed  in  your  coat  of  yellow — 
I’ll  see  you  home  if  I  may ! 

New  Jersey.  — By  Sadie  Allen. 


The  Little  Lame  Prince 

I’m  up  in  my  tower  tree  ever  so  high, 

All  alone  with  the  great  blue  sky. 

My  books  are  the  leaves  from  which  I 
read 

The  lives  of  great  knights  and  their  deeds. 

I’m  in  my  tower  room,  away,  ’way  up  ! 
All  alone  with  acorns  for  cups. 

My  food  is  quite  plain  but  delicious 
really 

And  caterpillars  are  all  “eely.” 

I  climb  out  on  the  big  branch  ever  so  far, 
All  alone  riding  but  not  in  a  car. 

My  branch  shows  me  the  farmhouse  and 
ground, 

And  the  place  where  Rover  was  found. 

I  know  the  passwords  of  my  branch, 

No  godmother  provokes  askance. 

My  tree’s  my  tower,  the  branch  my  rug 
And  I  view  my  world  quite  snug ! 

— By  Grave  V.  Cullis  (18), 
Connecticut. 


The  River 

The  water  rushes  down  the  glens 
Washing  pebbles  from  the  bends, 

Like  people  sitting  on  life’s  way 
Waiting  for  their  turn  to  play. 
When  the  current  comes  along 
They  float  away  in  right  or  wrong. 

In  the  water  children  play, 

Frighten  birds  and  fish  away, 

And  in  the  water  try  to  swim 
Like  little  birds  with  flapping  wings. 
Where  little  ones  can  only  play 
The  older  ones  will  swim  away. 

New  York.  — By  Frances  Sweet. 


Drawn  by  Eeli  Hirsimaki  (17),  Ohio 


OUR  PAGE  THIS  MONTH 

Pembroke  the  Terrible  almost  missed 
the  press ! 

Methinks  Pembroke  would  have  a  fine 
time  explaining  absence  from  the  diary 
column  this  month.  The  Advocate  seems 
almost  to  have  been  bowled  over,  for  the 
Advocate  respects  an  honest  opinion.  Does 
anyone  feel  equal  to  taking  the  place  of 
the  egotistical  Advocate?  We  have  been 
using  the  word  “egotistical”  so  much  of 
late  that  for  the  sake  of  the  younger 
readers  without  a  dictionary  I  will  quote 
Noah  Webster.  Egotistical  means  “vain” 
or  “conceited.”  Would  you  want  to  vull 
the  Advocate  an  egotist  simply  for  criti¬ 
cizing  diarists?  After  all,  it  helped,  and 
we  hereby  invite  others  to  take  a  hand 
for  the  same  purpose.  Our  Pa*e  wel¬ 
comes  other  egotists  of  the  same  order. 
Should  Pembroke  turn  up  somewhere 
else  soon,  and  perhaps,  like  the  leopard 
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should  be  unable  to  change  the  spots,  a 
great  many  of  us  think  that  they  would 
recognize  Pembroke  in  any  line  or  phras¬ 
ing.  Is  it  not  so? 

Let  us  speak  of  the  Alumnus  or  Birth¬ 
day  Page  which  appears  next  month.  We 
shall  be  10  years  old.  All  our  text  for 
November  must  somehow  blend  in  the 
thought  that  Our  Page  is  a  gift  of  both 
space  and  the  ones  who  fill  it.  It  is  not 
for  the  artist  who  has  arrived,  but  for 
the  one  who  is  on  his  way.  Special 
privilege  will  be  given  the  work  of  those 
who  have  outgrown  our  20-year  limit, 
and  who  have  a  message  for  us  from  the 
outside. 

To  the  many  new  contributors  who 
have  written  in,  asking  for  admission  to 
Our  Page,  we  would  say  that  there  is  no 
admission  charged  except  good  work. 
Have  you  seen  something  thrilling,  or 
something  jolly?  Draw  it  for  Our  Page. 
Have  you  had  a  strange  experience,  or 
heard  another  tell  of  interesting  things? 
Write  it  down  and  mail  it  to  Our  Page. 
If  you  wrrite  regularly  every  month  you 
will  soon  be  on  the  road  to  producing 
original  work.  Sometimes  it  is  best  not 
to  go  on  record  too  quickly,  to  succeed  at 
once.  Obstacles  will  bring  out  in  you, 
that  which  you  did  not  know  you  pos¬ 
sessed. 

Pen  and  ink  sketching  with  waterproof 
ink  is  not  taught  in  the  drawing  classes 
in  high  school.  However,  it  is  required 
for  engraved  work,  and  is  worth  practic¬ 
ing.  Try  using  the  pen  instead  of  the 
pencil,  to  get  a  line  right  the  first  time. 
Never  rub  out  a  line,  but  start  a  fresh 
attempt.  A  few  efforts  each  day,  kept  up, 
will  carry  you  a  long  way.  We  only 
progress  by  trying,  not  once  but  every 
day.  We  grow  into  our  ability  to  write 
and  draw — it  is  not  going  to  slide  down 
on  us  while  we  are  not  thinking  about  it. 

Send  all  contributions  by  the  fifth  of 
the  month  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Work  received  at 
any  time  is  welcome,  but  must  be  held 
over  for  the  month  following. 


Kitty’s  Halloween  Joke 


“Yes,  I’ll  get  you  yet,  Miss  Kitty !” 

Said  Young  Willie  Wire-Hair. 

“So  there’s  not  much  sense  in  hidin’ 
’Neath  th’  pillow  o’  that  chair !” 

“Don’t  be  silly,  little  Willie !” 

Laughed  the  fuzzy  Kitty  Kat. 

“I'm  not  even  scared  o’  Bulldogs, 

So  don’t  waste  your  time  on  that !” 

“But  I’ll  scare  you  some  time,  Willie, 

So  your  hair  will  stand  up  straight. 
I’m  not  tellin’  when  I’ll  do  it, 

But  I’m  sayin’  ‘Jes’  you  wait!” 

And.  with  this,  she  went  a-flyin’ 

Right  on  through  the  open  door. 
“Scared  o’  cats?  Ho,  ho!”  laughed  Willie. 
And  lie  thought  of  it  no  more. 


It  was  black  that  night  and  windy, 

And  the  eyes  of  cats  shone  green, 

And  the  pumpkins  all  had  faces ; 

It  was  spooky  Halloween. 

Through  the  darkness  toward  our  Willie, 
Who  was  standing  all  alone. 

Came  a  snow-white,  ghost-like  figure, 
With  a  creepy,  crawly  moan. 


“Will  vou  promise,”  asked  the  gliost-voice, 
That  you’ll  leave  alone  all  cats? 

If  you  won’t,  I’m  ’fraid  I’ll  have  to 
Toss  you  to  my  hungry  bats !” 


“Yes,  I  promise,”  said  poor  Willie, 

Who  was  nearly  in  a  fit. 

Then  the  “ghost”  threw  off  its  ‘ghost 
robes,” 

And  in  front  of  Will  stood  Kit ! 

— By  June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 


October 

(A  month  of  cheer  and  sadness) 

Ah  !  ’tis  October,  a  month  of  cheer ; 
What  better  blessings  for  this  year? 

In  the  cellar,  shelf  on  shelf,  fruits 
And  vegetables  stand  that  suit. 

Mv  appetite.  What  more  could  this  month 
hold, 

Than  its  array  of  flashing  colors  bold? 
Just  think,  for  over  yonder  darkened  hill 
Stands  a  mighty  chestnut  tree,  it's  fill 
As  nuts  we  like  to  gather  in  the  Fall 
When  they  drop  o’er  the  forbidden  wall. 
At  twilight  we  have  found  the  day 
Too  short  for  time  to  gather  and  to  play. 
Many  a  bird  has  flown  to  its  Summer 
home 

Leaving  a  stray  comrade  to  roam, 
Seeking  friends  and  lost  it  takes  to  tight. 
Meanwhile  each  moment  seems  more  like 
night. 

Farewell  my  playmates,  my  woodland 
friends, 

Farewell.  — Raymond  Miller  (16), 

New  York. 


The  Dance,  of  the  Leaves 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  for  the  merry  wind. 

Of  the  cold  October  day 
That  chases  the  brown  leaves  up  the  hill 
With  a  whisk  and  a  whirl,  away ! 

Hurrah  !  hurrah !  the  cuestnut  leaves. 


And  the  oak  leaves  rush  together, 
And  the  beech  leaves  tip  to  join  the  dance, 
In  the  breezy  Autumn  weather. 

The  wind  flutes  high  a  stirring  tune, 

To  the  great  trees'  organ  sound. 

And  over  the  path,  and  up  the  hill, 

The  leaves  whirl  merrily  round. 

— By  Ruth  MacDowell  (13), 
West  Virginia. 


Autumn 

It’s  Fall  in  the  valleys  and  woodlands, 
And  the  harvest  moon  is  shining  to¬ 
night  ; 

Casting  shadows  weird  and  grotesque 
On  the  earth  with  a  soft  mellow  light. 

The  forests  are  blazing  in  glory 

When  the  sun  shines  out  near  and  far ; 

And  the  landscape,  to  me,  is  just  perfect, 
Without  even  a  blot  or  a  mar. 

The  songbirds  are  journeying  southward, 
With  cheery  calls  they  pass  by ; 

Our  thoughts  fly  away  to  next  Summer, 
It’s  only  “farewell” — not  goodby. 

— By  Iona  F.  Welker  (17), 
New  York. 


The  Whip-poor-will’s  Call 

The  woods  in  the  distance  are  a  blur 
A  night  hawk  flies  through  the  air  with  a 

whir. 

The  many  night  folks  of  the  woodlands 
begin  to  stir ; 

But  away  on  top  of  the  hill, 

Where  everything  is  still. 

We  hear 

Whip-poor-will !  Whip-poor-will ! 

The  katydid  orchestras  are  playing 
Moths  from  their  places  of  concealment 
are  straying, 

The  squirrel  in  its  nest  for  the  night  is 
staying, 

But  away  on  top  of  the  hill. 

Where  everything  is  still, 

We  hear 

"Whip-poor-will !  Whip-poor-will ! 

In  the  swamps  the  frogs  are  calling. 

On  a  nearby  lake,  for  bass  a  man  is  troll¬ 
ing, 

And  a  skunk  through  the  field  goes  a 
strolling, 

But  away  on  top  of  the  hill. 

Where  everything  is  still, 

We  hear 

Whip-poor-will !  Whip-poor-will ! 

— By  John  Pietroski  (16), 
Massachusetts. 


“Say,  Pembroke,  don’t  go  around  hid¬ 
ing  your  light  under  a  bushel  'cause  it 
isn’t  any  use  now  that  I’ve  found  out 
you  are  James  Buscaglia.  Now  wait  a 
minute,  don’t  deny  it  till  I’ve  given  my 
evidence.  If  you’ll  look  in  the  ‘List  of 
Contributors’  of  September,  you  will  find 
your  name  with  a  little  star  which  means 
hat  your  work  appeared  that  month.  Now 
then,"  I  searched  Our  Page  high  and  low 
and  there  wasn’t  a  James  Buscaglia  to 
be  seen.  Again  I  looked  in  the  contribu¬ 
tors’  list  and  found  out  that  P.  the  T. 
wasn’t  there,  so  my  next  conclusion  was 
the  Pembroke  and  James  Buscaglia  are 
both  the  same.  Also  I  see  that  Lois  Rus¬ 
sel  isn’t  so  dumb  either.  Keep  it  up,  Lois, 
and  you’ll  be  a  great  detective  like  me 
some  day.” — A1  Johnson  (15),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

“School  started  a  week  ago  last  Mon¬ 
day.  I  couldn’t  seem  to  think  of  any¬ 
thing  to  send  in  for  August  or  September. 
I  can  usually  write  more  things  in  the 
Winter  when  I  haven’t  much  time,  than 
I  can  in  the  Summer,  when  I  have  all'  the 
time  I  need!” — June  Doolittle,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

“Isn’t  it  interesting  that  we  have  a 
correspondent  from  Germany.  Greetings 
to  Peter,  and  tell  him  to  keep  it  up.  I 
have  a  history  test  tomorrow,  and  my 
head  whirls  with  dates  and  facts.  Pem¬ 
broke  is  still  a  mystery,  isn’t  he?  I  sec¬ 
ond  Lois  Russell's  idea  that  he  is  James 
Buscaglia,  but  by  next  month  I  shall 
probably  have  changed  my  mind  again. 
But  I'll  bet  a  penny  he  has  been  reading 
Pepys’  diary.  Methinks  ihis  diary  does 
savor  of  it.” — Eugenia  Powers  (17),  Ver¬ 
mont. 

“Berta  Griffiths  was  a  valued  friend. 
Her  latest  article  is  certainly  great.  I 
like  the  idea  of  formally  retiring  from 
Our  Page.  I  doubt  if  Mary  Pesce  will 
reply  to  my  remark  about  Pembroke.” — 
Clark  Allender  (15),  West  Virginia. 

“Why.  Clark  Allender,  how  surprising 
that  I  did  not  turn  out  to  be  Pembroke. 
I  haven’t  the  least  idea  who  Pembroke 
is.  Doubting  it  is  a  girl.  I  imagine  it  is 
James  Buscaglia,  or  some  naughty  boy. 
Yours  till  he  is  known.” — Mary  Pesce 
(14),  Connecticut. 

“I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  Berta  Griff 
fiths  is  to  leave  us.  But  that  is  the  way 
of  the  world.  The  best  go  first.  I  have 
enjoyed  her  articles  very  much.  Have  al¬ 
ways  thought  she  was  a  boy.  Our  Page 
is  so  much  different  from  school  work, 
and  I  find  a  great  pleasure  in  reading 
the  diary  column,  although  I  read  all  of 
Our  Page  at  least  twice.” — Ravmond  Mil¬ 
ler  (16),  New  York. 

“I  am  looking  for  an  associate,  and  be¬ 
lieve  I’ll  take  one  from  Our  Page.  Some 
one  who  has  ambitions.  The  high  cost  of 
printing  is  what  stumps  me.  One  com¬ 


pany  offered  to  print  “We,”  (eight  pages) 
500  copies,  for  onlv  $24.  Later  I  found 
one  for  $20.  $18.  $14.  $12.  But  I’ve  no 
intention  of  giving  up.  and  that’s  final.” — 
John  Mucha  (17),  New  York. 

“Almost  I  wish  that  you  hadn’t  pub¬ 
lished  my  guess  as  to  the  identity  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  for  I’ve  changed  my  mind  about 
it.  I  believe  it  to  be  Grace  Cullis.  of 
Connecticut.  In  old  copy  of  Our  Page 
Pembroke  sounded  very  much  like  a  girl. 
I  think  that  since  then  Miss  Cullis  has 
designedly  included  in  her  diary  a  record 
of  only  such  happenings  as  would  throw 
no  light  on  the  matter  of  sex.  She  might 
have  merely  sharpened  a  pencil  with  her 
father’s  razor.  Dad  and  his  razor  aren't 
necessarily  inseparable.  I  don't  believe 


her  volubility  on  the  subject  of  Pem¬ 
broke  is  essential  proof  of  egotism,  but  I 
think  she  has  gone  our  shrewedness  one 
better — she  has  taken  the  unexpected  step. 
By  the  way,  I  would  dare  Pembroke  to 
answer  my  challenge  as  openly  as  he 
answered  Esther  Wright’s  recently.”  — 
Lois  Russell  (18).  New  York. 

“As  for  Pembroke  the  Terrible,  I  have 
my  suspicions,  but  am  not  going  to  state 
them  yet.  But  I  do  admire  Pembroke 
very  much.  I  think  Pembroke  is  a  boy ! 
Why?  Well  a  girl  wouldn't  be  so  un¬ 
kind  as  to  tell  Miss  Cullis  to  give  the 
monkey  back  his  face.  It  was  in  fun. 
but  boys  are  like  that !  Slam  !  Slam  ! 
Hope  Pembroke  isn’t  hurt.” — Ramona 
Jackson  (16),  Rhode  Island. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


Those  Longer  Skirts. — The  depart¬ 
ment  stores  say  that  women  are  so  tired 
of  being  athletic  young  flappers  that  they 
are  showing  great  interest  in  the  long 
skirts.  The  young  girls,  who  have  never 
worn  skirts  below  their  knees,  are  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  with  the  new  lengths,  the 
ruffles  and  the  curves.  One  result  of  the 
new  styles  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
corsets,  for  the  little  girdles  which  have 
been  so  much  worn  will  not  give  a  correct 
fit  to  the  new  dresses.  One  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  shops  reports  the  new  corsets  in 
styles  that  range  in  price  as  high  as  $155. 
To  the  casual  observer  there  is  one  great 
defect  in  the  newest  models;  they  don’t 


the  front,  fastened  with  large  plain  bone 
buttons.  The  jersey  and  the  bone  but¬ 
tons  did  suggest,  in  some  degree,  old- 
fashioned  underwear,  but  this  plain  style 
of  blouse  is  much  in  favor.  The  skirt  had 
no  belt,  but  fitted  very  snugly,  and  had 
three  buttons  at  one  side.  Of  course  the 
blouse  was  a  tuck-in. 

Black  Satin. — This  is  a  season  when 
the  woman  who  can  make  her  own  clothes 
has  a  decided  advantage,  for  “dressmaker” 
styles  are  demanded,  and  anything  in  the 
way  of  dainty  stitches  that  suggest  in¬ 
dividuality  is  more  in  demand  than  whole¬ 
sale  fashions.  The  feminity  of  new  styles 
is  shown  in  the  central  figure,  which  dis¬ 


Shoicing  Some  of  the  Fall  Styles 


look  stylish.  We  saw  one  evening  dress 
of  black  net  which  reached  the  floor  all 
around;  it  was  a  curving  princess  shape, 
with  a  square  neck  and  little  puffed 
sleeves,  and  though  in  one  of  the  very 
fashionable  Fifth  Avenue  shops,  it  looked 
as  thought  it  had  been  found  in  some¬ 
one’s  attic.  For  the  present  at  least,  a 
street  dress  that  reaches  four  or  five 
inches  below  the  knee  is  good  style ;  the 
afternoon  and  evening  dresses  are  longer. 
For  any  occasion,  skirts  to  the  knee  tip 
or  above,  as  many  women  have  been  wear¬ 
ing  them,  are  definitely  of  last  season’s 
mode.  The  higher  waist  line  is  harder 
to  become  accustomed  to  than  the  longer 
skirts ;  the  alteration  in  figure  seems 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  for  the 
little  belts  and  corselettes  so  long  in 
vogue  do  not  give  the  new  outline,  and  a 
new  corset  is  needed.  Some  of  the  new 
coats  are  longer  than  the  street  dresses, 
and  some  are  shorter;  there  are  many 
sports  coats  that  do  not  quite  reach  the 
knee.  New  evening  wraps  are  very  much 
shorter  than  the  long  skirts,  often  only 
about  to  the  knees,  while  the  flaring 
skirts  billow  out  below  them. 

Some  Style  Suggestions. — The  dress¬ 
es  figured  are  all  sensible  styles  for  street 
or  sports  wear,  with  longer  and  fuller 
skirts,  but  without  the  irregular  hem 
line.  The  first  is  a  tweed,  a  blue  mix¬ 
ture,  with  a  blouse  of  oyster  white  jersey. 
The  jersey  blouse  is  very  much  in  vogue, 
disputing  supremacy  with  satin ;  oyster 
white  leads,  though  we  see  colors  to  go 
with  the  suit.  Practically  all  now  are 
tuck-in  shapes;  the  hip  line  must  be  very 
snug,  and  the  overblouse  does  not  go  well 
with  the  new  skirts.  In  the  case  of  the 
suit  shown,  the  blouse  had  a  band  of  the 
jersey  around  the  neck,  and  coming  down 
in  a" long  tab  in  front  and  this  had  a 
fine  piping  of  the  blue  tweed.  The  long 
-Jain  sleeves  of  the  blouse  had  a  band  cuff, 
also  piped  with  the  tweed.  The  little 
coat,  of  cardigan  style,  had  a  band  col¬ 
lar  stiijched  flat;  it  was  given  a  little 
novelty  by  being  cut  with  a  lapel  effect. 
The  skirt,  which  came  four  inches  below 
the  knees,  was  cut  with  a  decided  flare 
and  a  snug  yoke  slashed  up  in  front,  and 
fitting  very  smoothly  over  the  tuck-in 
blouse.  Such  suits  are  worn  by  women 
and  girls  alike.  The  little  hat  of  blue 
felt,  with  a  pleated  frill  falling  over  the 
neck,  is  a  favored  style. 

Another  Tweed. — The  second  dress 
shown  is  another  tweed,  a  combination  of 
brown  and  yellowish  shades,  and  the  skirt 
was  cut  straight  at  the  one  side  wuth  a 
diagonal  gore,  the  other  side  being  cut 
with  a  considerable  flare.  The  coat  but¬ 
toned  straight  up  to  the  neck,  and  had  a 
little  round  collar.  The  blouse  that  com¬ 
pleted  this  ensemble  was  cream-colored 
jersey  with  a  round  neck  and  a  tab  down 


plays  a  princess  dress  of  black  satin.  This 
dress  had  a  definite  curve  at  the  waist, 
the  upper  part  being  cut  with  a  long- 
pointed  gore  in  the  center  front,  while  the 
skirt  section  flared  out  in  circular  style. 
The  waist  had  a  little  scalloped  yoke  in 
front,  while  a  shallow  cape  formed  a  cap 
over  the  sleeves,  extending  across  the 
back.  These  little  capes  are  popular  on 
both  coats  and  dresses,  and  are  a  return 
to  the  older  styles.  The  narrow  belt,  at 
the  natural  waist  line,  was  fastened  with 
a  handsome  rhinestone  buckle.  The  dress 
was  finished  with  a  round  collar  and  turn¬ 
back  cuffs  of  fine  embroidery.  We  see 
these  lingerie  trimmings  of  lace  and  em¬ 
broidery  on  many  new  dresses ;  their  re¬ 
turn  to  style  will  bring  prosperity  to 
some  localities  where  the  changes  of  fash¬ 
ion  have  resulted  in  a  number  of  very 
lean  years.  Black  satin  is  very  fashion¬ 
able  ;  it  always  makes  a  becoming  dress, 
and  looks  very  smart  with  the  lingerie 
trimming.  This  season  one  cannot  make 
a  mistake  in  selecting  black  satin  for  the 
one  “best”  dress. 

Blue  Wool  Crepe. — The  dress  figured 
at  the  right  of  the  black  satin  is  a  light¬ 
weight  woolen  material,  wool  crepe  in  a 
soft  shade  of  blue.  It  was  a  one-piece 
coat  dress  with  a  pleated  skirt.  The  waist 
had  four  horizontal  pin  tucks,  which  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  being  seamed  across, 
these  pin  tucks  being  repeated  in  the  tight 
long  sleeves.  A  box  pleat  down  the  front, 
which  extended  down  the  skirt,  gave  the 
waist  a  double-breasted  effect,  which  we 
see  in  many  of  the  coat  dresses  this  Fall ; 
there  were  two  flat  blue  buttons  below 
the  collar.  This  lapel  collar  and  the 
plain  cuffs  were  of  white  pique.  The  nar¬ 
row  blue  suede  belt  had  a  silver  buckle. 
This  was  a  very  trim-looking  dress,  the 
natural  curved  waist  and  longer  skirt 
showing  the  influence  of  the  new  season. 
There  are  many  light-weight  woolens 
shown  in  the  new  Fall  dresses. 

Another  Black  Silk. — The  dress  at 
the  right  was  black  flat  crepe,  with  an  in¬ 
set  trimming  of  powder  blue  satin.  The 
edge  of  the  surplice  waist  and  the  sleeves 
was  cut  into  shallow  scallops,  and  a 
band  of  blue  satin  laid  under  the  scal¬ 
lops.  This  is  a  pretty  finish  which  may 
be  used  with  various  color  combinations ; 
it  is  pretty  in  greens,  a  bottle-green  dress 
with  a  light  green  trimming,  and  also  in 
the  very  fashionable  black  and  white. 
This  was  a  style  well  suited  to  a  matron¬ 
ly  figure,  with  its  surplice  waist  fastening 
over  to  one  side,  and  girdle  which  was 
brought  snugly  around  the  hips  to  form 
a  yoke,  then  tied  in  a  loose  bow’.  The 
bow  and  ends  were  lined  with  the  blue. 
The  skirt  was  very  flaring  so  that  it  fell 
in  folds.  We  notice  that  these  newer 
styles  with  the  natural  waist  line  and 
flaring  longer  skirt  are  much  more  be- 
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coming  to  a  matronly  figure  than  the 
“flapper”  outline  we  have  been  display¬ 
ing.  It  is  quite  possible  that  before  the 
Winter  is  over  even  street  dresses  will  be 
much  longer  than  they  are  now ;  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  length  of  four  or  five  inches  be¬ 
low  the  knee  should  please  everyone, 
while  the  trailing  evening  costumes  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  look  of  dignity. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Another  change 
in  styles  predicted  is  the  return  of  dark 
colored  stockings — dark  brown,  gunmetal 
and  black.  Flesh-colored  stockings  seem 
definitely  out,  but  the  soft  tan  and  beige 
shades  remain  popular.  There  is  also  a 
vogue  for  black  gloves  and  shoes  with 
dress  of  blue,  green,  dahlia  or  beige.  Long 
black  suede  gloves  and  black  suede  shoes 
are  very  much  the  vogue. 

A  new  synthetic  silk  called  “tacca”  is 
featured ;  in  flat  crepe  it  is  $1.98  a  yard, 
and  includes  a  variety  of  popular  shades. 
It  is  said  to  wear  and  wash  well.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  quite  just  to  call  some  of 
these  new  fabrics  synthetic  or  artificial 
silk,  for  they  are  really  a  substitute  for 
silk  rather  than  an  imitation  of  it.  The 
celanese  fabrics  are  especially  lovely,  in¬ 
cluding  voile,  georgette,  chiffon,  ninon, 
crepe  and  moire. 

The  smartest  Winter  coats  displayed 
have  a  little  muff  to  match  the  fur  trim¬ 
ming.  The  all-black  coat  is  especially 
fashionable — a  cloth  with  a  lustrous 
broadcloth  finish  trimmed  with  black  car¬ 
acul  or  Persian  lamb.  The  collars  of 
such  coats  are  large  but  usually  with  a 
muff  to  match  fur  cuffs  are  omitted.  The 
waist  line  is  natural,  and  flie  skirt  of  the 
coat  has  a  slight  flare.  There  are  also  a 
good  many  bottle-green  coats  trimmed 
with  black  or  beige  fur.  We  have  seen 
some  coats  with  a  close  elbow-length  cape 
of  fur,  one  handsome  bottle-green  coat 
having  cape  and  cuffs  of  Persian  lamb. 

We  have  seen  some  children’s  bathrobes 
made  of  gay  quilted  cotton  prints,  and 
we  think  this  a  commendable  style,  for 
such  robes  are  warm,  pretty,  and  would 
not  catch  fire  as  readily  as  eiderdown  or 
outing  flannel.  The  inflammable  “fuzz” 
on  these  fabrics  makes  them  very  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  is  not  hard  to  do  quilting  on 
the  sewing  machine  merely  diagonal  lines 
or  diamonds,  and  a  gay  English  print 
quilted  in  this  way  would  make  the 
quaintest  little  bathrobe  at  small  expense. 

Pullover  or  cardigan  sweaters  of  lapin 
angora  are  so  soft  and  fine  that  they 
make  very  little  bulk,  but  they  are  de¬ 
lightfully  warm.  Lapin  angora  is  the 
wool  from  the  angora  rabbits  which  are 
bred  for  their  fur  in  Europe  and  Great 
Britain. 

Satin  blouses  vary  in  price  from  about 
$7.50  to  $30;  white,  eggshell,  gray  and  a 
soft  rose  are  favorite  tones.  They  are 
trimmed  with 'jabots,  scarves,  bows  and 
crystal  buttons. 

Short  sports  coats  are  worn  over  the 
flaring  skirts,  and  are  very  suitable  for 
the  younger  women  and  girls.  They  are 
often  made  of  tweed,  with  fox  or  raccoon 
collar  and  cuffs,  or  in  beaver-like  fabrics 
without  fur  trimming.  Raccoon  is  the 
favorite  fur  for  trimming  tweed  coats 
or  suits. 

Knitted  dresses,  either  two  or  three 
piece,  hold  their  popularity,  and  range  all 
the  way  from  a  simple  sweater  with  a 
pleated  flannel  skirt,  costing  less  than 
$10,  to  the  boucle  ensembles  at  around 
$35.  There  are  some  striped  jersey  frocks, 
with  the  stripes  running  horizontally, 
that  are  very  gay  and  pretty.  Some  of 
the  boucle  dresses  have  ribbing  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  waist  line. 

Among  the  new  fur  coats  those  of  lapin 
are  very  pretty,  and  less  expensive  than 
most  other  furs;  we  see  them  especially 
in  the  light  shades.  We  have  seen  hand¬ 
some  coats  of  beige  lapin  around  $150. 
As  it  is  a  very  soft  fur  we  doubt  whether 
it  would  stand  much  hard  wear.  Coats 
of  tweed  with  fur  lining  are  very  warm 
and  quite  inexpensive — from  about  $55 
up,  but  they  are  not  regarded  as  dressy. 
They  are  very  useful  for  motoring  or 
spoits  wear. 


This  Sign 


Your  Protection 

SILENT  GLOW  Oil  Burners  are  sold  and 
sold  exclusively  by  dealers  whose  windows 
carry  the  display  pictured  above.  It  is  for  your 
protection  that  we  require  our  dealers  to  put 
this  insignia  where  you  can  plainly  see  it. 

It  means  that  we  stand  behind  that  dealer 
with  a  full  Five  Year  factory  guarantee  on  the 
Silent  Glow  Oil  Range  and  Range  Burner. 

It  means  that  we,  the  oldest  and  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  oil  burners  in  New  England,  pledge 
ourselves  to  see  that  you  are  completely  and 
absolutely  satisfied  when  you  purchase  one  of 
our  products,  which  50,000  enthusiastic  users 


Nicotiana  Hybrida 

The  above  is  not  the  common  tobacco 
of  the  smoker,  but  something  far  su¬ 
perior  in  the  flowering  line,  and  the  object 
of  this  article  is  to  call  attention  to  a 
really  good  and  easily  grown  flowering 
plant.  The  old  and  well-known  Nicotiana 
affinis  was  usually  white  in  color  but  now 
in  the  above  we  have  quite  a  variety  of 
shades  of  color  and  this  will  no  doubt 
tend  very  much  to  make  these  plants 
more  popular.  They  grow  usually  about 
two  feet  high  in  ordinary  soil,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a  long  funnel  shape,  and 
the  bell  or  large  end  somewhat  resembles 
the  well-known  tuberoses  that  used  to  be 
so  largely  grown  as  bulbs.  The  flowers, 
however,  are  much  longer  and  more  deli¬ 
cate  both  in  texture  and  odor,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  quality  makes  them  more  desirable  for 
most  people.  They  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil,  but  do  best  in  a  light  or  sandy 
one  of  rather  a  dry  nature  with  a  warm 
and  sunny  situation,  as  they  are  really 
tropical  in  character.  Wet  or  cold  soils 
are  not  so  well  suited  to  them,  but  for 
the  amateur  gardener  who  has  good  sunny 
location  and  who  wishes  particularly  for 
a  sweet-scented  flower  with  delicate  col¬ 
oring  they  will  be  found  very  satisfac- 
tory*  11  W.  HALES. 


heartily  recommend. 

Be  sure  to  listen  in  on  WTIC  (Hartford)  — 

282. 8  meters — Monday  evenings 7: 30to 8 — The 
Professionals,  quite  the  funniest  thing  in  Radio. 

THE 

SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER 

CORPORATION 

HARTFORD  -  -  -  CONNECTICUT 
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Trust  a  man  from  Missouri  to  know  what  he’s  talking  about.  The  remark¬ 
able  experience  related  below  comes  from  William  Prater  of  Everton,  Mo. 

"I  bought  one  of  your  No.  180  Letz  Mixed  Feed  Makers  February  2  6,  1927.  That  day 
I  began  feeding  ground  feed.  My  cows  increased  20%  in  milk.  My  hogs  and  steers 
fattened  faster  with  less  ground  feed. 

My  stock  are  healthier  and  look  better.  They  digest  their  feed  better. 

By  running  my  crop  through  the  Letz,  I  save  one-third  of  the  crop  that  otherwise  would 
be  thrown  out  and  wasted. 

It  now  takes  just  two-thirds  as  many  acres  in  feed  crops  as  it  did  before  I  purchased 
my  Letz  Mixed  Feed  Maker. 

I  grind  all  my  corn  and  corn  fodder.  Money  would  not  buy  my  mill  if  I  could  not  get 
another  one.”  WILLIAM  PRATER 


If  you  could  talk  directly  with  7,426  Letz  Mill  owners  about 
feeding,  you  couldn’t  learn  more  about  feeding  than  this  big 
book  can  tell  you.  If  you  feed  cows,  steers,  sheep,  hogs  or 
poultry,  by  all  means  learn  how  you  can  increase  yourp  rofits 
from  operations  by — 

1.  Saving  25%  to  50%  of  present  feed  crops. 

2.  Releasing  feed  crop  acreage  for  cash  crops. 

3.  Increasing  milk  and  meat  production  through 
better  feed  preparation. 

4.  Saving  labor  in  handling  feed  crops. 

5.  Improving  health  and  condition  of  animals. 


How  the  Letz  Does  It 

All  in  One  Machine 


You  can  chop  only— or  grind  only— 
or  mix  only — -or  handle  all  three  in 
one  operation.  The  Letz  Feed  Mill 
handles  each  operation  separately, 
or  any  two  together,  as  well  as 
al^ three  in  one  operation. 


Sharp’knive3  for  choppingr'rouirhaao.  Uaa 
the  Letz  for  chopping  only  if  wanted. 


AMERICA’S  LEADING  FEED  MILL 


Sharp  burrs  for  srrindinflr  grrain.  Use  the 
Letz  for  grinding  only  if  wanted. 


Screw  auger  for  mixing  all  together.  Use 
y  the  Letz  for  a  mixer  only  if  wanted.  > 


LETZ  MANUFACTURING  232  East  Road,  Crown 

COMPANY  Point,  Ind. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  book  showing 
the  various  ways  dairymen  and  stockmen  have  increased  their  profits 
by  recutting,  grinding  and  mixing  their  own  feed  crops  by  the  Letz 
system.  I  am  now  feeding: 

_ Dairy  Cows; _ Steers; - Hogs; 

_ Sheep; _ Horses;  H.  P.  of  my  Engine  - - 


Send  coupon  now  for 
this  book  of  feeding 
facts,  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  Letz  Feed  Makers. 


My  name  is _ 

My  mailing  address  (or  R.  F.  D.)  is - 

City _ - _ State 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


A  Farmer’ 

Sell  or  Rent? — A  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y., 
reader  writes:  “We  have  enjoyed  ^  living 
here  on  our  farm  for  35  years.  Several 
offers  for  it  have  been  made,  but  the  farm 
is  not  for  sale.  Any  one  of  a  number  of 
men  would  rent  it  at  a  fair  cash  rate  if 
we  were  willing  to  rent  it,  but  we  are 
not.  My  father  used  to  say,  ‘Never  rent 
your  farm.  If  you  must  quit  farming, 
sell  out,  even  if  you  don’t  get  quite  all 
that  you  think  it  worth.  A  farm  depre¬ 
ciates"  rapidly  under  any  renting  system, 
unless  the  landlord  and  tenant  are  excep¬ 
tional  men.’  ” 

Farms  for  Sale. — A  subscriber  tells 
me  that  he  recently  advertised  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  farm  in  New  York  State.  He 
didn’t  specifically  indicate  the  size  want¬ 
ed.  In  looking  over  the  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  that  he  has  received,  I  wTas  struck 
at  once  by  the  fact  that  only  a  few  of  the 
properties  were  mortgaged.  Most  of  the 
owners  expressed  a  willingness  to  sell  on 
“terms  to  suit”  the  buyer.  A  widow 
wrote :  “I  have  this  farm  pfiid  for,  and  it 
is  paying  its  way,  and  making  us  a  good 
living ;  but  I  want  a  better  school  for  my 
children.”  Another  point  that  interested 
me  was  that  a  large  majority  of  the  re¬ 
plies  to  the  adyertisement  were  from  el¬ 
derly  persons,  judged  by  what  they  said 
or  implied. 

They  Like  Farming.  —  It  is  a  fair 
guess  that  the  percentage  of  farmers  who 
like  to  farm,  and  would  rather  farm  than 
do  anything  else,  is  higher  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  No  one  knows  definite¬ 
ly  what  the  percentage  is  or  has  been.  "We 
do  know,  however,  that  a  generation  ago 
lots  of  farmers  in  every  neighborhood 
didn’t  like  to  farm,  and  wouldn’t  have 
farmed  if  they  could  have  made  a  living 
at  any  other  occupation  in  which  there 
was  an  opening  for  them.  Farming  has 
lost  several  million  farmers  of  this  class 
in  the  last  10  years.  It  may  be  that  more 
families  have  voluntarily  withdrawn  from 
farming  than  have  been  forced  out  of  it 
in  that  time.  I  wonder  to  what  extent 
they  were  lured  away  by  the  baits,  high¬ 
er  wages  and  shorter  hours  offered  by 
city  jobs.  Economic  pressure  was  of 
course  a  factor  in  this  exodus  from  the 
land,  but  it  was  not  the  only  one.  Men 
who,  with  their  families,  like  to  farm,  and 
go  about  their  work  with  zest,  energy  and 
confidence,  are  making  moderate  but  solid 
headway  on  farms.  They  are  chiefly 
young  to  middle-aged  men,  according  to 
my  observation.  With  men  of  this  kind 
on  land,  farming  remains  as  sound  and 
as  secure  a  business  as  any  other,  while 
farm  life  is  more  interesting  than  it  was 
in  my  boyhood  days. 

Asparagus  Dying. — S.  P.  M.,  East- 
ham,  Mass.,  writes :  “Have  any  of  your 
readers  noticed  any  weakness  in  their 
Mary  Washington  pedigree  asparagus, 
after  it  has  been  set  out  two  years  or 
more?  Asparagus  set  out  in  1925  made 
a  good  growth  and  looked  well  for  two 
years,  but  in  the  last  half  of  the  second 
year  it  showed  some  weak  plants,  and 
more  weak  ones  are  observed  each  year. 
This  holds  true  as  to  beds  set  out  in  1926, 
1927  and  1928.  A  bed  set  out  in  1928  is 
beginning  to  show  some  weakness.  All 
beds,  however,  show  up  well  the  first  year. 
A  bed  set  out  this  year  shows  up  well, 
even  in  this  dry  season.  Asparagus  beds 
throughout  this  area  exhibit  the  same  con¬ 
dition.  Many  plants  die  out,  and  beds  are 
being  given  up  that  have  been  out  only 
two  or  three  years.” 

What  Are  the  Causes? — The  views 
of  experienced  asparagus  growers  on  this 
subject  are  invited.  In  a  later  note,  S. 
P.  M.  implies  that  the  crossing  and  subse¬ 
quent  selective  breeding  that  produced 
the  Washington  strains  have  reduced 
their  vitality,  and  that  this  accounts  for 
the  weakness  and  short  lives  of  the 
plants.  By  inference  he  states  that  they 
are  excessively  inbred.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  It  strikes  me,  however,  as 
being  too  simple  a  guess  to  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously,  unless  it  is  positively  knoivn  that 
other  factors  are  not  the  root-causes  of 
the  weakness  reported.  For  this  condi¬ 
tion,  S.  P.  M.’s  remedy  is  to  “go  back  to 
Conover’s  Colossal.”  That  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  if  he  knew  that  this  variety  would 
be  free  from  weakness  and  live  long  in 
the  Mary  Washington  beds.  One  guess 
is  that  when  the  asparagus  roots,  in  the 
second  and  third  year,  go  down  below  the 
top  soil  or  the  ordinary  furrow  slice,  they 
cannot  obtain  the  kinds  or  amounts  of 
food  that  are  essential  to  the  sustained 
vigor  of  the  plants.  Possibly  the  mois¬ 
ture  supply  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  plants  as  they  near  their  maximum 
development  at  about  four  years  of  age. 
In  some  regions  where  asparagus  has  been 
grown  for  years  on  the  same  soil,  it  is 
probable  that  the  supply  of  subsoil  mois¬ 
ture  is  seriously  depleted.  This  plant, 
like  Alfalfa,  is  a  glutton  for  moisture. 
The  amount  and  gravitational  movements 
of  subsoil  moisture,  under  cultivated 
areas  heavily  cropped,  are  not  commonly 
thought  of  as  vital  factors  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  vigor  and  prolificacy  of  peren¬ 
nial  plants.  Possibly,  also,  insects  and 
fungous  diseases  may  be  injuring  aspara¬ 
gus  beds  in  S.  P.  M.’s  locality. 

Flowers  in  a  Contest.  —  A  reader 
asks  for  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  flowers 
that  were  used  in  Fordhook  Farm’s  iden¬ 
tification  contest  at  Doylestown,  Pa., 
Sept.  28.  Twenty-four  varieties  were  in¬ 
cluded.  two  Gaillardias  being  used.  The 
list,  as  announced  by  David  Burpee,  fol¬ 
lows  :  Hunnemannia  (Mexican  tulip  pop- 
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py)  ;  Delphinium;  Petunia;  feverfew;  lu¬ 
pines  ;  hardy  Aster  ;  Centaurea  imperialis; 
Veronica  spicata ;  Calendula;  globe  ama- 
rantlius  ;  Zinnias  ;  Dianthus;  Salvia  farin- 
aeea  ;  stocks  ;  Gaillardia  ;  Arctotis  grandis 
(blue-eyed  African  daisy)  ;  marigold;  As¬ 
ter;  blue  lace  flow'er ;  Celosia  ;  pansies; 
annual  Chrysanthemum ;  Ageratum,  and 
Scabiosa.  None  of  the  contestants,  when 
the  time  was  called,  was  confident  that 
she  had  correctly  named  each  variety.  A 
man  who  looked  on  while  his  wife  and 
other  women  were  examining  the  speci¬ 
mens,  said  in  a  whisper  that  he  could 
name  three :  pansy,  Aster  and  Chrysan¬ 
themum.  Names  are  mere  words  or  labels 
for  things,  but  they  are  useful  in  talking, 
writing,  classifying,  advertising  and  pig¬ 
eonholing.  They  are  aids  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  things.  Martha 
Jane  Conklin,  about  10  years  old,  knows 
and  can  correctly  pronounce  the  names 
of  most  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  flowers 
in  her  parents’  rockery  at  Brandon,  Vt. 
She  has  learned  at  a  time  in  her  life 
when  the  names  learned  and  correspond¬ 
ing  plants  seen  stick  in  memory.  In  child¬ 
hood  the  art  of  learning  and  remember¬ 
ing  is  teachable.  Children  are  fortunate 
if  in  their  most  impressible  years  they 
are  exposed  to  flowers. 

A  Breed  History.- — To  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  beef  breeds,  and  in  their 
origins  and  development,  an  illustrated 
volume  of  over  1,000  pages,  entitled  “A 
History  of  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle,”  re¬ 
cently  published,  can  be  heartily  recom¬ 
mended.  It  might  have  been  academic, 
impersonal  and  dry,  without  the  savor 
and  warmth  of  the  human  touch,  but  it 
isn’t.  Alvin  H.  Sanders,  the  author,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  prime  qualifications  for  writing 
history  that  informs,  inspires  and  de¬ 
lights  the  young  and  mature,  and  points 
prophetically  to  distant  horizons  and  fu¬ 
ture  possibilities.  These  qualifications  are 
knowledge,  imagination,  enthusiasm  and 
an  artist’s  keen,  personal  interest  in  his 
subject.  He  lias  written  authoritative 
histories  of  Shorthorns,  Herefords  and 
Percherons,  and  an  elaborately  illustrated 
volume  on  all  known  types,  strains  and 
breeds  of  cattle.  A  history  of  any  well- 
established  breed  is  of  practical  value  to 
admirers  of  any  other  breed,  if  the  au¬ 
thor  describes  the  objects  and  practices 
of  outstanding  leaders  in  improving,  feed¬ 
ing  and  managing  their  herds.  This  is  a 
basic  feature  of  Mr.  Sanders’  histories. 
It  is  of  record  that  his  work  on  Short¬ 
horns  inspired  and  guided  the  late  F. 
Lothrop  Ames  of  Massachusetts  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  most  noted  herd  ,of  Guernseys 
in  America.  Mr.  Sanders  controlled  and 
edited  The  Breeder’s  Gazette  during  the 
long  period  in  which  that  journal,  as  a 
live  stock  weekly,  was  at  the  height  of 
its  power. 

Horns  and  Hornless  ness.  —  Mr. 
Sanders’  Aberdeen-Angus  history  opens 
with  vivid  word-pictures  of  that  area  of 
Scotland  in  which  intensely  practical  pio¬ 
neers  wrrought  better  than  they  knew  with 
the  foundation  seed  stocks  that  fate  or 
chance  placed  in  their  hands.  Hugh  Wat¬ 
son  is  called  “the  greatest  of  the  early 
improvers”  of  this  breed.  Later,  the  mon¬ 
umental  figure  in  Aberdeen-Angus  breed¬ 
ing  overseas  was  Wm.  McCcfmbie  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire.  A  portrait  of  this  remarkable 
man  is  a  study  in  character,  strength  and 
kindliness.  McCombie’s  was  on  of  the  no¬ 
blest  faces  of  any  age  or  land.  In  an_  in¬ 
structive  discussion  of  an  old  question, 
Mr.  Sanders  presents  new  evidence  that 
indicates  but  does  not  conclusively  prove 
that  noinlessness  antedated  horns  in  the 
evolution  of  the  bovine  species.  The 
ability  of  polled  or  naturally  hornless 
bulls  to  sire  75  to  90  per  cent  of  hornless¬ 
ness  when  bred  to  horned  cows  proves 
that  the  hornless  character  is  much 
stronger  than  the  horn  character,  but  it 
does  not  prove  that  all  cattle  were  horn¬ 
less  “in  the  beginning,”  whenever  that 
was.  Horns  obviously  were  useful  to 
cattle  throughout  many  centuries  of  their 
existence,  but  they  are  worse  than  useless 
today  in  dairy  and  beef  herds  in  civilized 
countries. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Herds. — One  chapter 
in  the  history  contains  the  evidence  on 
which  the  author  bases  the  statements 
that  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  rank  higher 
than  any  other  breed  when  subjected  to 
the  block  test ;  that  they  dress  a  higher 
percentage ;  that  their  beef  is  more  richly 
marbled ;  commands  a  higher  price,  and 
is  better  in  quality.  Among  early  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  East  was  John  T.  Foote,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J.,  who  made  an  importation 
of  Aberdeen-Angus  in  1881.  At  about  the 
same  time  the  late  A.  J.  Cassatt,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  began 
breeding  these  black,  polled  cattle  on  his 
farm  at  Berwyn,  Pa.  F.  G.  Babcock. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  founded  his  herd  in 
1883.  In  1884  James  Blair,  Hartstown. 
Pa.,  engaged  in  the  business.  In  ISSo 
Geo.  V.-  Forman,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  bought 
his  first  Aberdeen-Angus.  In  1912  A.  M  • 
Reynolds  laid  the  foundation  for  his  herd 
at  Newtown,  Conn.  F.  IV.  Burnham, 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  founded  in  1913  the 
herd  which  he  still  maintains.  In  1916  G. 
Carlton  Faneher,  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  as¬ 
sembled  the  units  for  a  herd  that  has  been 
improved  until,  in  recent  years,  it  has  v'on 
top  prizes  at  leading  shows,  including 
those  of  this  year  in  the  East.  Clayton 
C.  Taylor.  Lawtons.  N.  Y.,  and  F.  8. 
Hayden.  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  are  mentioned 
as  constructive  present-day  breeders.  The 
steel  magnate  Charles  M.  Schwab  keeps 
a  herd  on  his  farm  at  Loretto,  Pa.  One 
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of  the  leading  eastern  herds  is  that  of 
Philip  R.  Park,  Jefferson  Farms,  Inc., 
Jefferson,  Me.  Chapter  22  is  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  herd  and  work  of  Oak- 
leigh  Thorne  and  his  associates,  Win.  H. 
Pew  and  Alan  W.  McGregor,  at  Briar- 
cliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Briarcliff’s  is  the  largest  breeding  and 
beef-making  herd  of  the  breed.  It  num¬ 
bers  1,500  head.  Its  carloads  of  “baby” 
beeves  command  premium  prices.  D.  c.  W. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said 
under  this  head,  but  we  believe  a  farm  paper 
slimfed  give  farmers  an  opportunity  to  tell  each 
other  what  they  think,  provided  it  if;  expressed 
in  polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is 
edited  but  the  substance  not  changed.  Discuss 
one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Propaganda  Versus  Price 

That  a  sucker  is  born  every  minute  is 
an  old  saw  which  has  been  revised  by 
someone  to  read  that  all  suckers  are 
twins.  Feed  the  cows  extra,  milk  three 
times  a  day,  keep  them  in  out  of  the  cold, 
make  a  great  effort  or  you  will  lose  your 
New  York  market,  and  similar  statements 
have  flooded  the  press,  and  despite  the 
severest  general  drought  throughout  the 
producing  area  of  the  so-called  New  York 
milk  shed  many  farmers  have  followed 
these  appeals  by  all  the  dairy  associations, 
Farm  Bureaus,  colleges  of  agriculture, 
etc.,  until  the  individual  farmer  finds, 
after  all  his  efforts  to  meet  the  imagin¬ 
ary  emergency,  he  has  arrived  at  October 
1,  1929  with  practically  the  same  sched¬ 
ule  of  prices  he  received  in  June. 

Never  before  has  it  cost  farmers  as 
much  persistent  effort  and  as  much  ex¬ 
pense  to  produce  milk  in  this  New  York 
production  area  as  the  past  Summer, 
and  what  has  been  the  gain  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer?  Answer,  a  net  loss.  What  is  this 
market  we  are  about  to  lose  if  we  do  not 
walk  the  treadmill?  Who  owns  this  mar¬ 
ket  anyway?  Answer,  the  New  York 
dealers.  Who  will  suffer  if  there  is  a 
shortage  of  milk?  The  New  York  deal¬ 
ers  and  the  New  York  consumers.  Where 
will  they  get  their  supply  if  suckers  on 
the  farms  do  not  grab  the  propagandist  s 
hook?  They  will  get  their  supply  at 
greater  distances  and  pay  as  much  as  or 
more  than  they  now  pay  plus  an  in¬ 
creased  freight  rate.  They  furnish  their 
requirements  now  at  a  price  below  what 
it  costs  us  to  produce  it.  What  hope 
have  we  for  anything  better  in  the  fu¬ 
ture?  Since  they  refuse  to  pay  cost  of 
production  when  the  supply  is  short  they 
surely  will  not  do  so  when  the  supply 
equals  or  exceeds  their  needs.  Is  the 
market  worth  saving  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  and  prices?  If  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  cannot  pay  us  the  cost  of  production 
it  is  not  worth  saving.  Are  the  farmers 
breaking  even  during  the  past  four 
months?  Are  the  milk  dealers  breaking 
even  during  the  same  period?  Consult 
the  stock  market  on  quotations  of  all  the 
large  dealers’  stocks  for  answer.  Try  to 
sell  a  farm  on  a  mortgage  foreclosure  and 
you  will  get  the  answer  as  "o  how  much 
profit  there  is  in  producing  milk.  Try 
to  borrow  on  a  good  farm  from  sources 
available  five  years  ago,  and  you  will  also 
get  your  answer  which  will  be,  we  are 
not  loaning  on  farms.”  Fact  is  from  a 
business  standpoint  farms  are  considered 
poor  security.  Why?  Because  the  net  milk 
returns  are  not  enough  to  make  demand 
for  farms.  Hence  abandoned  and  half- 
tilled  areas  in  every  dairy  section  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed.  _  Remedy :  Bess 
propaganda  and  more  price  for  milk.  Bess 
uneconomic  advice  from  the  theoretical 
salaried  experts  and  more  real  effort  on 
the  part  of  farm  leaders  to  get  a  fair 
price  for  our  products.  ,  „ 

Some  will  say  “fanatic,”  “sourdough, 
“kicker.”  All  right  say  what  you  please. 
As  it  happens  I  have  more  than  one  farm, 
and  more  than  the  ordinary  dairy.  In  the 
past  I  have  made  farming  pay.  I  am  a 
member  of  one  of  the  co-operative  or¬ 
ganizations,  but  I  am  now  working  like 
a  slave  early  and  late  trying  to  come  out 
even,  and  it  is  some  job.  I  know  others 
are  doing  the  same,  and  on  their  behalf  as 
well  as  my  own  I  write  to  repudiate  the 
tactics  of  our  friends,  the  dealers  and 
their  allies  interested  in  the  art  of  scaring 
us  farmers  into  bankruptcy.  But  the  rec¬ 
ord  is  made,  and  it  speaks  for  itself.  To 
me  it  is  the  most  disgusting  and  offensive 
campaign  ever  waged  for  the  benfit  of 
dealers  under  a  pretext  of  benefits  to 
dairymen.  Milk  is  scarce,  as  proven  by 
the  ”  fact  that  condenseries  have  been 
shipping  their  supply  in  fluid  form.  Milk 
dealers  have  scoured  the  county  for  cheese 
factory  milk  and  even  invaded  Canada, 
paying  the  increased  duty  in  order  to  get 
a  supply,  but  very  careful  not  to  raise 
the  price  at  home  sufficient  to  warrant 
New  York  farmers  in  producing  enough 
for  market  requirements. 

Dairymen  as  a  rule  are  intelligent 
enough  to  “come  in  out  of  the  rain,”  and 
also  intelligent  enough  to  bring  their  cat¬ 
tle  in,  too,  without  a  weather  bureau 
broadcast  telling  them  when  to  house 
their  cattle.  Give  the  greatest  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  a  fair  deal  and  we  will 
give  you  a  full  supply  of  the  best  milk  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

New  York.  A  “twin  sucker.” 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  28. — Holsteins.  National  Ormsby 
Sale,  Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds ; 
Melin-Peterson  Co.,  sales  managers. 

Oct.  30. — Ayrshires.  Allegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club  tenth  annual  consignment 


sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  R.  E. 
Mead,  sale  manager,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Oct,  31. — Holsteins.  Miniborya  Farms, 
Drewry’s  Bluff,  Va.,  five  miles  south  of 
Richmond. 

Nov.  5-6.  —  Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  R.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  6.  — Guernseys.  Wisconsin  State 
Guernsey  sale,  Waukesha.  Gavin  W.  Mc- 
Kerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis.,  secy. 

Nov.  12-13.— Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lae,  Wis. ;  S.  II. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22.— U.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown,  Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  7-10.- — Autumn  Exhibition,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  New  York,  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Nov.  13-15. — Wisconsin  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Nov.  13-15. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  annual  show,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Chas.  H.  Chapman,  sec.,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  13-22. — National  Grange  Annual 
Meeting,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nov.  16. — Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  19. — Minnesota  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Nov.  21-22. —  Annual  Meeting,  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  Secretray,  Prof.  A.  .T.  Far¬ 
ley,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  7.  —  International  Bive 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary,  Box 
472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  4-5.  —  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Dee.  10-13.  —  Vermont  State  poultry 
exhibit,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  B.  B.  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Dec.  13.  —  Connecticut  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Hartford,  Conn. 

.Tan.  15-19,  1930.  —  Madison  Square 
Garden,  N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show,  i>.  Lincoln 
Orr,  secretary,  Orris  Mills,  Cornwall, 
N.  Y. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

(Supplied  by  Connecticut  Bureau  of  Markets, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  October  14.) 

While  this  department,  or  any  other  market¬ 
reporting  agency  does  not  feel  sufflcently  safe 
at  the  present  time,  in  prophesying  just  what 
will  take  place,  indications  based  on  the  most 
reliable  information  available  point  toward  a 
gradual  strengthening  in  potato  prices  during 
the  Winter  and  Spring  months.  It  should  be 
considered  that  potato  prices  at  the  present  time 
are  high  in  comparison  with  average  years  and 
that  probably  the  spectacular  price  advances 
which  have  been  noticeable  in  a  few  years  are 
rather  doubtful. 

According  to  October  1  estimates,  the  national 
production  is  forecast  at  345,177.000  bushels  as 
compared  with  464,483,000  bushels  harvested  last 
year  and  382,756,000  bushels,  the  five-year  aver¬ 
age.  Declines  last  month  in  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  more  than  offset 
improvements  elsewhere. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Connecticut  yield  for 
the  present  year  will  be  1,875,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  2,210,000  bushels  harvested  last 
year  and  2.200,000  bushels,  the  1923-1927  aver¬ 
age.  The  severe  competition  which  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  growers  ordinarily  face  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  will  be  considerably  relieved  this  year 
due  to  the  fact  that  Maine  is  greatly  expanding 
her  markets  because  of  the  light  crop  in  the 
Central  West.  Very  heavy  shipments  from 
Maine  are  going  to  Pittsburgh  for  distribution 
to  other  points. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  Baldwins,  bu., 
$2.50;  McIntosh,  14-qts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Opales¬ 
cent,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  Pippins,  bu.,  $2  to  $3; 
cranberries.  14  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  grapes,  14 
qt8.,  70e  to  $1;  oranges,  Cal.,  176-216,  $6.50  to 
$8.50;  pears,  14  qts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  quinces,  14 
qts.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  beans,  green,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  Lima,  bu.,  $3.50  to  .$3.75;  beets,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  cauliflower,  doz.  ert.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  celery,  12-stalk  bch.,  $1  to  $1.25;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  doz.,  50  to  75c; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.80 
to  $2.50;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.10  to  $1.75;  potatoes,  120-lb.  sack,  $3.35  to 
$3.50;  spinach,  Ifu.,  75e  to  $1.25;  squash,  lb.,  3 
to  4c;  tomatoes,  14  qts.,  25  lbs.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
tomatoes,  green,  14  qts.,  30  to  50c;  turnips,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25. 

Poultry  and  Dairy. — Broilers,  live,  lb.,  Rocks, 
30  to  33c;  Reds,  28  to  32c;  Leghorns,  23  to  28c; 
fowl,  dressed,  lb.,  35  to  38c;  live,  lb.,  25  to  34c; 
turkeys,  dressed,  western,  lb.,  45c;  butter,  92 
score,  lb.,  47  to  50c;  eggs.  Conn,  newlaid  fancy, 
72c;  Conn,  special  No.  1,  68c;  Conn,  special  No. 
2,  60e;  Conn,  extra,  63  to  65c;  Conn,  gathered, 
60  to  63c;  western,  48  to  60c. 


SHEEP 


*Z»C=3  Choice  Black -Faced  BREEDING  EWES 
•«— 9  for  sale.  ALBERT HI  III)  ARP.  JolmiUinn,  .N.  V. 


YOUNG  EWES  For  Sale 


ATTRACTIVE  SHROPSHIRE  OFFERING  on  Reo.  Yearlinp  Rams 

H  Leroy  C.  Bower  Ludlowville,  New  York 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  .-I  | 

CkpflanJ  pnn;u  forchildren,  also  STALLIONS; 
oneuana  romes  MARES  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Pricesright.  Jl.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater, Ohio 


|70R  SALE  OR  TRADE  FOR  POULTRY 

*•  One  beautiful  Registered  English  Setter  female 
and  two  of  her  pups,  11  months  old.  Beauties.  What 
h  ve  you  ?  JAS.  O.  COOPER,  Dover,  New  Jersey. 


GOATS 


_  rwit?  Registered  Pure  Blood  Bucks  for  sale 
llOAT^  and  at  etud— Saanen,  Toggenburg, 
*  *— w  Nubian  Angora;  will  sell  a  few  bred 
milk  does.  CHAS.  A.  STROII  -  Milford,  Penn. 


ANGORA  AMI  MILK  GOATS— Breeding  Bucks 
and  Does.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS.  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


This  FREE  Book  on  Feeding*^ 
Will  Increase  Your  Profits 

If  you  keep  poultry,  cattle  or  swine  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  this 
free  book,  “The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle.”  It  is 
filled  with  valuable  information  for  both  the  beginner  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  breeder.  It  explains  how  Struven’s  Fish  Meal  will  increase  your 
profits  by  providing  all  essentials  for  rapid,  healthy  growth  of  poultry, 
swine  and  cattle.  Protein  and  mineral  contents  are  combined  in  the 
most  digestible  and  beneficial  form  insuring  you  better  results  and 
greater  profits.  Write  today  for  sample  and  book — BOTH  FREE! 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO.,  114-116-M  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Send  for 
Literature 


HOLrTEINy  FOR  PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

(Zvon  it>V  fV  vo  Holsteins  are  the  largest  dairy  cattle  and  bring  more 
yjreuivi  owe  for  beef.  They  produce  the  most  milk  and  butterfat, 
Veal  calves  often  return  10%  on  the  investment  in  the  cows. 

Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  4 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

GUERNSEY  BULL  AND  HEIFER  CALVES 

from  4  months  to  2%  years 

FROM  BLOOD  AND  TUBERCULIN  TESTED  HERD 

Mrs.  Francis  G.  Lloyd  THE  MAPLES  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvlllo  Flat.,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUOLA8TON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N  Y. 

T?0R  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 

A1  milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLIGER.  Wouwotoso,  Wit. 

|  HOLSTEINS 

Entire  Herd  of 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

A  Few  Grade 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

Cows  and  heifers  of  all  ages.  Good  service  bulls 
Owner  died.  Priced  to  sell  to  settle  estate. 

Accredited  Herd 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS 

J.  L.  Hamilton,  Mgr. 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 

High-Class  Registered 

Holstein  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

T.  B.  Tested.  1  Pair  of  Belgian  Mares. 

SPOT  FARM  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

.*.  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

ATTRACTIVE  AYRSHIRE  OFFERING 

BULLS  OF  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Price  $100  to  $150.  Dams  records  from  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds.  Also  several  Bull  Calves,  one  to  two  months 
old  at  farmer’s  prices.  Herd  fully  accredited.  APPLY 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

II  C  I  ft  .  .1  r  fi  1  *7  cows,  with  calves; 

Hereford  Cattle  for  Sale^^ia^-^ 

heifers;  156  two-year-old  steers;  246  yearling  steers;  238 
yearling  heifers;  437  weaned  calves;  5  registered  bulls. 
Females  all  T.  B.  tested.  Can  be  sorted  to  suit  purchaser. 

Box  456  CLEMMIE  HIGGLES 

Phone  702  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Tested  COWS  For  Sale 

100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand.  All  dairy  breeds. 

N.  M.  BATCH ELDE It  -  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 

1 OO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 

JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

,  _  — _  _  _  —  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 

M  1  M  Guernseys.  Carload  lots, 

1  II  m/%/  60  day  guaranteed  fe¬ 

rn.  ^  A  M  Y  Y  kj  test.  E.  C.  TALBOT. 

LeonardsvIUe,  N.  Y. 

sale  Registered  Augus  Cattle 

One  or  carload.  H.  A.  SANFORD,  Mocksville,  N  C. 

SHEEP 

Purebred  Shropshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

FOB  SALE — Botli  imported  and  home  bred  on  im¬ 
ported  foundation  from  the  Greatwood  Show  Flock. 
“We  are  Breeding  Better  Sheep  than  we  can  Buy.” 

GREAT  WOOD  FAKM  -  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 
W.  8.  Martin,  Owner  P.  Grelg,  Manager 

1,500  Choice  Breeding  Ewes  s^l! 

500  Black  Paced  Yearlings,  500  Michigan  Delaine  Year¬ 
lings,  500  Black  Faced,  1  to  4-year-olds.  Almond  B.  Chap¬ 
man  &  8ons,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich.  35  milei  north  ol  Toledo,  0. 

DAMBOUILLET,  DORSET,  CHEVIOT,  SOUTHDOWN 

1%  and  Delaine  Hams.  P.  C.  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire,  Hampshire  Boars  and  Bred  Gilts.  Reduced  prices. 

Q.  D.  A  B.  S.  TOWNSEND,  Interlaken,  New  York 

FTSS  Rams  and  Ewes  Breeding 


Registered 

$20  to  $35  each. 


J.  E.  WATKINS,  K.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


R 


EGI8TEKED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  and  RAMS 

from  prize  winning  stock.  All  stock  guaranteed, 

M aelNftu g ht  Homestead,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

FOR  HALE — Keg.  Hampshire  and  Dorset  RAMS 

different  ages.  be*t  of  breeding  and  quality.  L. 

G.  TUCKER,  Alfred,  N.  Y, 

Lincoln  and  Suliolk  Rams 

Keg  CHEEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  II.  i.  I, usd,  AR'tOli,  H.  Y, 


r 


SWINE 


3 


Successor  Berkshires 

1929  Spring  Pigs 

Mated  pairs  and  trios.  Boars  ready  for  service. 

1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y- 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodgk,  Manager 


B 


ERKSHIRE 

FOR  S  A 


lePIGS 


00UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI.  NFW  YORK 
R.  W  Blakely.  Mgr. 


REG.  DU  ROC  SWINE^r 

Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


F.  M.  Pattlngton  A-  8011 


R-  3,  Honey  Brook,  P» 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas  ^‘l. 

Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— Nice  Rigs,  $9  00  each.  ped 
free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  S17.00.  R.  HILL,  Since.  R.  T 

AMPS  II  IRKS,  YORKSHIRES,  TAM  WORTHS 
A*  All  ages.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine,  N.  T. 


CHOICE  I’ll  R  EH  REO  HAMPSHIRE.  PIGS 

about  10  weeks  old.  Also  bred  sows.  Write  for 
prices.  BLOOMINGDALE  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  ,&  $10 

Also  8  months  Service  Boar,  $35.00.  Immune  and 
pedigree  papers.  11.  J.  LUND,  Albion,  New  Vork 


Big  Type  Polands  Youn*  *>w» 


ing  purposes.  Write  me. 


FOR  SALE— for  breed- 
O.  S-  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 


BREEDING  STOCK-FEEDER  PIGS 

Purebred  Young  Boars,  ready  for  service;  P.  China  and 
C.  White,  $35  crated.  Also  pigs  and  sows.  Feeder  pigs, 
20  to  50  lbs.,  $4.60  to  $8.00.  Truck  delivery  Phila. 
or  N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT.  Chemwold,  Del. 


Chester  Whites.  Ourocs,  Poland  Chinas 

You  cannot  tell  them  from  pure  breds;  growthy,  healthy 
pigs,  from  high  grade  sows  and  pure  bred  boars.  The 
kind  that  make  hogs  of  themselves.  We  have  been 
breeding  and  raising  hogs  for  over  20  years. 

4  Weeks  Old,  $5.00  each.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS  -i-  Waltham,  Mass. 
L.  W.  lEenn,  owner.  0.  K.  Laughton,  mgr.  Tel,  Wal.  ONNH-M 


4-Wks.-01d  Pigs,  $3.50  Ea. 

These  pigs  arc  all  weaned  and  eating  before  shipped. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshiie 
c,ro88'  *  guarantee  the  pigs  to  be  healthy  and  good 

size.  Will  ship  in  small  and  large  lots  C.  O.  D  In  any 
way  your  dissatisfied  in  10  days  return  pigs  at  my  ex 
pense.  Crates  free.  A  few  Chester  White  Barrows,  4 
weeks  old,  $4.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Stlem  St.,  Woburn,  Mast.  Tel.  0086 

|  DOGS  ~| 

COON  HOUNDS 

Combination  Fur  Hunters.  Fox  Hounds, 
_  .  .  ,  Beaflle  Rabbit  Hounds. 

On  trial.  Hunting  Supplies.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

RIVERVIEW  KERNELS  -  RAMSEY,  ILL. 


CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Ilogdom. 
w  Useful  and  Intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
prices  reasonable.  The  Sfaomont,  Dept.  It,  Montfoeilo,  lowi 


■MILLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PCJRS— Handsom. 
^  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa 


"OR  SALE — White  Collie  Pups,  regi*  tered,  excel  lei)  1 
_ W00'1  hues,  S5-S10.  W.  R.  BURTON,  Amelia,  Va 


Scotch  Collies  svr,"  •sr-gx 
SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS , 

Males,  $6.  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  8myrna,  N.  Y. 

3MKJ;  Shepherd  Matron 

acieage.  FAY,  care  Cupido,  Narrowsburg,  New  York 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  For  Sale 

Solid  blacks;  also  parti-color  black  and  while.  Eligible 
for  registration.  MRS.  IDA  WOODEN.  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


W  Terrier  Female  PUPPIES  Also  Shepher 


Terrier  .  -  —  .  . 

Dogs  boarded.  BELLE  MEAD 


10  months  ol 

Amenia,  New  Yoi 


CockerSpanielpup«  *“£•  A'g&Snffi 

f  10.00;  females.  $.,  00  Q,  H.  RILEY.  Franklin,  Vennon 

AIRFFIAI  FC  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  I 

HI  HLUHLlO  8HADY8IDE  FARMS,  Madison,  N.  1 


3  REG.  AIREDALE  BUPB-4  month  old.  Priced 
to  sell.  MBS.  IIARIty  0.  MIIMVKl,  K.  2,  film  Itorb,  Pa 

P ed.  Airedale  Puppies  Cauyve™LTN™ 


50 


BROKEN  RABBIT  BEAGLES  and  COON  HOUNDS  PUPPIE 

Cheap.  Trial.  MICHAEL  BAUBLIT/,  Seven  Valleys.  Penn; 


MISCELLANEOUS  j 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
instruction 
Book 
Free 


FPDDFTC  for  klllin 
rCnlfCIO  bunting i 
and  other  game.  Males 
Females,  $5.00.  pair, 
Yearling  Females,  spec’i 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARM! 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna 

all  ages — 35c  to  $1.5< 
Apply  to  SIMON  L.  YODE1 
R.  1  Salisbury,  Pence 


GAVIES 


1318 


•H*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

October  17,  1929. 

MILK 

October :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.06  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.41;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of 
0%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.22 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2.10 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy .  .$0.40%  @$0,471,4 

Extra,  92  score .  <40% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .4114 @  -45 14 

Seconds . 3914®  .4014 

Lower  grades . 3814®  •39 

Ladles  . 3414®  .3714 

Packing  stock . 3214  ®  .34 

Renovated . 39  @  *40 

Sweet,  fancy . 48  ®’  .4814 

Extra  . 47  ®  .47% 

Firsts . 4114®  -46 

Seconds  . 4014®  *41 

Centralized . 41  ®  .4314 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special.$0.25%®$0.20% 
Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  . .  .24  @  .25 

EGGS 


Extra  firsts 


Pullets . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 
Mixed  colors, 

Nearby  best  . 


Common  to  good  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY, 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls . 


.GO® 

.04 

.50® 

.58 

.44® 

.49 

.34® 

.44 

.58® 

.08 

.00 

.47® 

.50 

.35® 

.42 

UABS 

$0.34®$0.38 

.27® 

.32 

.21® 

.20 

.30® 

.34 

.22® 

.20 

.10® 

22 

.30® 

.50 

,  .34® 

.44 

,  .30® 

.42 

.45® 

.50 

,  2.50® 

3.00 

Turkeys,  southern,  spring 
Argentine,  young  toms,  . 

Young  hens  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  .  i-50® 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0ol||$0 

Chickens  . ^0®  . 

Roosters  . j-Ov® 

Ducks  . . 120@ 


Geese 


.13  ( 


2.00 

33 

35 

17 

.20 

.22 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  .  6  00®  8 

r;0-.vs  .  7.00®  8 

Calves,'  best  .  10.00®  18 

Common  to  good . If- 00®  1[> 

Sheep .  5.00®  0 

Lambs  . 12.00®  13 


00 

.50 

50 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $  0.23@$  0.24 

Good  to  prime . -O® 

Culls  .  _.-13® 

Steers,  100  lbs . 24.00® 

Bulls  .  11-60® 

Cows  . IO.dO® 

Roasting  pigs,  „ 

10  to  12  lbs . 38® 

14  to  20  lbs . 30 @ 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  3  55-lb.  sacks . 

150  lbs .  3.00®  5.50 

In  bulk,  ISO  lbs . 6.25®  0.50 

,  in  bulk  ISO  lbs. .  5.00®  0.25 

150  lbs . 4.25®  4.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl . 1®6®  3-00 

Del.,  and  Md.,  bu . 1.00@  l.oO 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . P 

Cabbage  bbl .  1.00®  1.2o 

n?0ts  *  bu. ' ! . 75@  1.00 

,  fflnwer.  bu .  1^5®  2.50 


.22 
.15 
25.00 

14.50 

18.50 

.30 

.25 


.  .$5.00® $5.25 


Me. 


Ca 

Cauliflower,  bu 

Celery,  doz . 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl. 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Peas,  bu. 


.40®  .50 

.11.50@12.00 
.  .75®  1.50 

.  1.75®  4.50 

.  1.00®  2.10 

.  2.25®  0.50 

l^kchrw: aw  ss 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . J-J^®  “-66 

100  bchs . 3.00®  3.50 

Jobbing  Prices 


Watercress, 


DRIED  BEANS- 


Marrow, 
Pea  . . . . 


100  lbs. 


.  $12.75®$13.00 
.  9.00®  9.50 


FRUITS 


Apples,  McIntosh, 

bbl . $4.00®  $10.00 

Wolf  River,  ... 

Wonltlw  . 

.  3.00® 

.  3.00® 

0.50 

7.00 

. 3.00® 

5.50 

York  Imp . 

Peaches,  State  bu. 

.  3.50® 

.  1.25® 

.  1.00® 

5.50 

3.00 

4.00 

Grapes,  12-qt  bskt. 

. 45® 

.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  - $24.00®$25.00 

No  9  22.00®  23.00 

No'  3  ; ; .  14.00®  20.00 

Clover  mixed  .  15.00®  23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  17.00®  18.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.47 

No.  1  Northern  Spring . 1.52 


Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


1.13 

.00% 

1.08 

.75 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt.  . 

Grade  B . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 


. $0.19 

. 10 

$0.55® 

.50 

.35® 

.42 

.75® 

.80 

.55® 

.00 

.45® 

.55 

.40® 

.55 

.45® 

.55 

.35® 

.40 

.30® 

.00 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  potato  market  at  Philadelphia  was  dull 
during  tiie  first  part  of  the  past  week,  but  later 
demand  became  more  active  and  prices  advanced 
slightly.  Receipts  were  lighter  than  the  previous 
week,  and  this  together  with  prospects  of  a 
lighter  crop  from  the  late  States  than  was  an¬ 
ticipated  earlier  in  the  season,  had  a  bolstering 
effect  on  the  market.  According  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Crop  Report  of  October  1,  the  crop  is  now 
estimated  at  345,177,000  bushels,  compared  with 
over  404,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago.  Rainfall 
was  inadequate  in  most  sections,  and  in  some 
areas  the  crop  was  injured  by  frosts  before 
reaching  maturity.  Maine  yields  are  turning  out 
better  than  expected,  and  it  now  appears  that 
the  crop  of  that  States  reaches  46,000,000  bushels. 
In  the  eight  major  late  potato  growing  States, 
from  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  now 
come,  report  an  estimated  production  of  173,- 
000,000  bushels,  compared  with  234,000,000 
bushels  last  year,  and  203,000,000  bushels  for 
the  five-year  average  (1923-27).  Maine  Green 
Mountains  sold  for  $3  to  $3.25  per  150  lbs.  sacks, 
while  100  lbs.  bulk  brought  $2.80  to  $2.85. 
Pennsylvania  Round  Whites  brought  as  high  as 
$4  to  $4.15  per  150-lb.  sacks,  while  Lehigh 
County  stock  sold  for  $2.55  to  $2.65  per  100  lbs., 
partly  graded.  Idaho  Russets  sold  for  $3.25  to 
$3.35.  Most  of  these  went  to  the  fancy  trade 
for  baking  purposes.  The  sweet  potato  market 
was  slightly  easier  at  the  close.  Eastern  Shore 
barreled  stock  brought  $2.25  to  $2.50,  with  or¬ 
dinary  down  to  $2.  Street  sales  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  offerings  were  mostly  60  to  75c  per  %-bu. 
basket  for  yellows,  and  75  to  85c  for  reds.  Vir¬ 
ginia  yams  in  barrels  were  quoted  at  $3  to  $3.50. 
Offerings  of  snapbeans  fell  off,  as  a  heavy  frost 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  week 
severely  damaged  the  Fall  crop  in  nearby  sec¬ 
tions.  N.  J.  bushels  sold  for  $1.75  to  $2,  while 
fancy  green  beans  from  North  Carolina  sold  up 
to  $3.  Some  Louisiana  stock  was  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  sold  for  $3  to  $3.25  a  bushel,  while 
Virginia  five-peck  hampers  of  green  beans  were 
mostly  $2.75  to  $3.  Lima  beans  were  also 
stronger  with  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  offerings 
at  $3  to  $3.50.  Beets  and  carrots  were  barely 
steady  on  a  rather  dull  market.  The  cabbage 
market  held  about  steady,  with  %-bu.  baskets 
at  SO  to  50e,  and  Savoy  at  20  to  35c.  The  cel¬ 
ery  market  continued  dull.  Lettuce  met  a  dull 
demand,  and  western  stock  was  weaker.  .  Re¬ 
ceipts  fell  off  from  New  York  State  as  frost 
damaged  the  crop  to  a  considerable  extent.  N. 
J.  crates  of  two  dozen  heads  brought  75c  to 
$1.25,  with  Itomaine  at  50c  to  $1.  The  mush¬ 
rooms  market  held  steady.  The  pepper  season 
is  about  over  in  nearby  sections.  Spinach  was 
in  heavier  receipt  and  the  market  was  weak, 
with  nearby  bushels  at  90c  to  $1.  Onions  moved 
slowly  on  a  dull  market,  with  N.  Y.  State  yel¬ 
lows  bringing  $1.75  to  $2  per  sack  of  100  lbs. 
Ohio  and  Indiana  white  boilers  sold  for  $1.35  to 
$1.40  per  50-lb.  sack.  The  apple  market  was 
dull  for  all  except  real  fancy  marks,  which  held 
at  former  prices.  Truck  receipts  of  Grimes, 
Jonathans,  Stayman,  Romes  and  Delicious 
brought  75c  to  $1  per  %-bu.  basket.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  barrel  Staymans  sold  for  $5  to  $5.25,  while 
unclassified  Ben  Davis  were  slow  at  $2.50.  The 
commercial  apple  crop  of  the  country  is  now  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  3  per  cent  less  than  a  month 
ago,  and  the  commercial  crop  is  placed  at  28,- 
501,000  bushels  compared  with  35,268,000  bushels 
last  season. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Receipts  of  eggs  dropped  off  considerably  in 
the  Philadelphia  market  during  the  past  few 
days,  but  trading  and  demand  were  none  too  ac¬ 
tive  due  to  the  Hebrew  holidays  and  no  price 
advances  took  place.  There  was  a  firm  feeling 
among  the  trade,  due  to  the  light  offerings 
and  also  because  of  the  October  report  of  cold 
storage  holdings.  The  shortage  between  holdings 
this  year  and  last  was  considerably  above  the 
trade’s  expectations.  Future  sales  were  re¬ 
ported  at  advancing  quotations  and  costs  at 
country  shipping  points  were  also  reported  high¬ 
er.  Fresh  extra  firsts  showed  no  change  from 
last  week,  holding  firm  at  48c.  Fresh  firsts  were 
also  steady  at  42c,  while  seconds  were  slow  at 
36  to  37c.  Fancy  carton  eggs  continued  to  move 
at  58  to  59Cl  with  fancy  candled  stock  at  56  to 
58c.  Refrigerator  stocks  moved  readily  at  exist¬ 
ing  quotations  and  the  market  was  firm.  Extra 
firsts  from  storage  brought  39  to  3914c,  while 
seconds  were  36  to  37c. 

Live  poultry  met  a  good  demand  at  the  close 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  the  Hebrew  holidays. 
Demand  was  quite  active  for  fancy  fat  fowls 
and  heavy  chickens,  but  ordinary  quality  offer¬ 
ings  were  moved  with  difficulty.  Fancy  colored 
fowls  brought  32  to  33c,  while  Leghorns  were 
weak  at  23  to  24c,  for  best- marks  and  18  to  22c 
for  undergrades.  Spring  chickens  were  plentiful 
and  some  stock  held  over,  w’th  only  fancy  marks 
meeting  a  satisfactory  outlet.  Best  Plymouth 
Rocks  were  mostly  32e,  with  ordinary  at  27  to 
29c.  Ducks  were  quiet  at  24c  for  fancy  Pekins, 
with  mixed  colors  at  18  to  20c. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  light  on  the 
market  during  the  past  two  or  three  days,  but 
sufficient  for  the  demand,  as  trading  was  limited. 
Heavy  fresh-killed  fowl  sold  for  34  to  35c, 
while  the  lighter  weights  were  30  to  33c.  Chick¬ 
ens  were  in  liberal  supply  and  moved  at  un¬ 
changed  figures  from  last  week.  Nearby  broil¬ 
ers,  packed  in  barrels,  met  a  fair  demand  when 
fancy  and  sold  at  32  to  35c.  Long  Island  ducks 
were  steady  at  26c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  showed  a  stronger  tone  than 
for  sometime  and  offerings  of  fine  quality  moved 
readily  at  top  quotations,  with  some  sales  made 
at  a  premium.  Undergrades  continued  rather 
slow,  but  shared  in  the  improvement  of  the  best 
marks.  No.  2  Timothy  brought  $18  to  $19  per 
ton,  while  Sample  was  12  to  $14.  Timothy 
clover  mixed  sold  for  $17.50  to  $18.50  for  No. 
1,  while  No.  2  moved  at  $16  to  $17  per  ton. 
Offerings  of  straw  were  light  but  trading  was 
quiet  and  the  market  held  barely  steady. 
Straight  rye  straw  sold  at  $18,  while  wheat 
straw  was  mostly  $12  to  $13,  J.  M,  F, 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY  ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commossion  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
55c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  57c;  pullet  eggs,  doz., 
45c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  70c;  minimum  weight,  all 
eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  22c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  10c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream, 
qt.,  $1. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  crabapples,  pk.,  75c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  cantaloupes,  home-grown,  each, 
10c;  citron,  each,  15c;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  cabbage, 
red,  head,  5c;  cucumbers,  8  for  15e;  cucumbers, 
pickling,  100,  90c;  new  carrots,  bch.,  5c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  8c;  endive,  lb.,  3c;  grapes,  Concord, 
lb.,  6c;  horseradish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root, 
lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head 
5c;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.30;  onions,  green,  bch., 
5c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75; 
peaches,  Elberta,  bu.,  $2.65  to  $2.90;  new  po¬ 
tatoes,  pk.,  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley, 
bch.,  5c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bch.,  5c; 
salsify,  bch.,  10c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb.,  5c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c; 
string  beans,  wax,  6  qts.  for  25c;  spinach,  pk., 
25c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.40;  green  tomatoes,  bu., 
$1;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c;  celery,  4  bchs, 
for  25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  34c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  light 
fowls,  34c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats.- — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  heaelieese,  lb.,  40c;  shoulder  roast  pork, 
lb.,  25c;  hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c; 
stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c; 
veal  cutlets,  ib.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  32c; 
bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  24c;  fresh  ham,  home-grown, 
lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  40c:  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet  cider, 
gal.,  40c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Oct.  15.- — Home-grown  grapes  have  been  in 
heavy  supply  and  prices  are  weaker;  potatoes 
are  easier. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  51  to  52c;  tubs,  49  to  50c; 
firsts,  45  to  47c;  undergrades,  43  to  44c. 
Cheese,  fair  to  steady;  new  daisies,  25c; 
longhorn,  26  to  27c;  brick,  27  to  28c;  new  flats, 
28c;  limburger,  brick  Swiss,  33c.  Eggs,  firm; 
nearby  fancy*  57  to  60c;  grade  A,  48  to  50c; 
grade  B,  40c;  grade  C,  35  to  36c;  nearby  at 
mark,  45  to  57c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weaker;  fowls.  25 
to  35c;  chickens,  31  to  37c;  broilers,  33  to  38c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  tur¬ 
keys,  41  to  46c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
17  to  29c;  springers,  22  to  27c;  old  roosters,  20 
to  21c;  ducks,  20  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Maiden 
Blush,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  Wolf  River, 
Alexander,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Twenty-ounce,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Wealthy,  $1.50  to  $2;  McIntosh,  $1.50 
to  $3;  Siberian,  $3  to  $3.25;  Jonathan,  Idaho, 
bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes,  weak;  home-grown, 
bu.,  60c  to  $1.45;  150-lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.10; 
sweets,  N.  J.,  hamper,  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weaker;  pea  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $10.25;  white  kidney,  $14.50;  mar¬ 
row,  $15;  Lima,  qt.,  50  to  00c.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $2;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.10;  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  50c  to 
$2;  cranberries.  14  -bbl.  box,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
grapes,  home-grown,  12-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  50c; 
Cal.,  Malaga,  lug,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Muscat,  $1 
to  $1.25;  lione.vdews,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
peaches,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  pears,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $3.25;  plums,  bu.,  $1.50;  prunes,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $3. 

Vegetables.— Beans,  green  and  wax,  Md. 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $2;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50; 
cauliflower,  bu..  50c  to  $1;  celery,  doz.,  75  to 
90c;  corn,  doz.,  20  to  30c;  cucumbers,  Ohio,  bskt, 
$3  to  $3.50;  eggplant,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  lettuce, 
2  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1.25;  parsnips,  %  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  peas.  Cal.,  hamper,  $5.50  to  $6;  pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c;  romaine,  2  doz. 
crate,  75c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  90c;  squash,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  turnips,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25. 

Sweet.— Honey,  steady;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  bqckwheat,  $3.50  to  $4. 
Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  No.  1  Timothy,  baled, 
$17.50;  clover  mixed,  $15.50;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$11.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $33;  standard 
middlings,  $33.50;  red  dog,  $42;  cottonseed  meal, 
36  per  cent  protein,  $42.25;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$55.50;  hominv,  $39.80;  gluten.  $43.40;  oatfeed, 
$18.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  Alfalfa, 
$15  to  $16;  Alsike,  $15  to  $16;  clover,  $15  to 
$17.  *  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

October  15,  1929. 

The  Boston  produce  market  has  continued  rath¬ 
er  inactive  during  the  past  week  with  local 
grown  supplies  rapidly  dwindling  due  to  frost 
damage. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Market  weak.  Various  varieties,  ord.,  50  to  75c; 
fancy  Baldwins,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  ord., 
$1  to  $1.25;  best  mostly,  $2  to  $2.50;  large 
fancy,  $3  to  $3.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  bchd.,  40  to  65c;  cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10  std. 
bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  GO  to  85c;  cut  off,  85c  to  $1.10 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native,  50  to  85c;  few,  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  18  bchs.,  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  few  sales,  washed,  $1.75  to 
$2.25. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  %  bbl.  crt.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse,  50  to  60  cukes,  $8  to  $10  std.  bu. 
box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native,  18  heads,  ord.,  50c  to  $1  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.,  24  heads,  best,  mostly  $1.50.  Calif., 
4  to  5  doz.,  $4.50  to  $5.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  100-lb.  bags, 
No.  1,  Mass.,  yellow,  $1.50  to  $1.85.  N.  Y., 
$1.90  to  $2.  Minn.,  mostly  $2.10. 

Peppers. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
light.  Native  green,  75c  to  $1.10.  Red-hot,  $1 
to  $1.25  bu.  box.  N.  J.,  1%-bu.  hamper,  various 
varieties,  75c  to  85c. 

Potatoes, — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 


October  26,  1929 

Native,  $1.50  to  $1.65  std.  bu.  box.  Me.,  100- 
lb.  bags,  $2.60  to  $2.75. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
poor.  Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  35  to  60c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  40  to  65c  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  lighter,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  hothouse,  mostly  10  to  15c  lb. 
Outdoor,  75c  to  $1.50  %  box;  $1.25  to  $2.50  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.,  lugs,  60c  to  $1.  Ohio,  hothouse, 
fancy,  10  to  15c  lb. 

Hay. — Market  quiet;  receipts  and  demand 
light.  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50;  Eastern, 
$18  to  $22.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter.. — Market  unsettled.  Creamery  extras, 
46c;  firsts,  42  to  45c;  seconds,  40%  to  41%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extra,  63c;  white  extras,  61c;  fresh  eastern,  56 
to  58c  doz. 

Cheese. — Mar.ket  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  26 
to  29c;  fresh,  25  to  26c;  western  twins  held,  26 
to  29c;  fresh,  25  to  25 %c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $10.25  to 
$10.50;  Calif.,  small  white,  $11.75  to  $12;  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  red  kidney,  $9.50  to 
$9.75  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool..- — Market  inactive,  demand  light.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week 
ending  October  12,  692,400  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  37  to  38c; 
clothing,  30  to  31e;  %  blood,  combing,  43  to  44c; 

clothing,  37  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing,  45  to  46c; 

clothing,  43  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing,  43  to  44c; 

clothing,  40  to  41c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  88  to  93c; 

clothing,  80  to  84c;  %  blood,  combing,  90  to  92c; 

clothing,  80  to  85c;  %  blood,,  combing,  85  to  88c; 

clothing,  80  to  85c;  %  blood,  combing,  73  to  77c; 

clothing,  69  to  73c.  Terr.,  combing,  88  to  93c; 
clothing,  80  to  85c;  %  blood,  combing,  90  to 
93c;  clothing,  82  to  85c;  %  blood,  combing,  88 
to  90c;  clothing,  85  to  88e;  %  blood,  combing, 
78  to  80c;  clothing,  72  to  77c;  low  %  blood, 
combing,  65  to  70c;  clothing,  62  to  65c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  fully  normal,  market  weak,  de¬ 
mand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $11.25  to  $12. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cows,  bulls  and  veal- 
ers  fully  normal;  market  mostly  steady;  some 
sales  better  grade  cows  and  vealer  25  to  50e 
higher;  demand  somewhat  improved. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7 ;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $5.50  to  $7. 

Vealersi — Medium  and  choice,  $9.50  to  $14. 
Cull  and  common,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

.  Sheep. —  Supply  lambs  barely  normal;  market 
mostly  steady;  demand  slow.  Practically  no 
sheep  offered. 

Lambs  (84  lbs.  down). — Medium  to  choice,  $11 
to  $14.  (All  weights) — Cull  and  common,  $8.50 
to  $11. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fully  normal,  market 
steady  on  better  grade;  weak  on  others  with 
some  sales,  $5  to  $10  lower.  Demand  good  for 
better  grades,  slow  for  others.  Choice,  per 
head,  $215  to  $230;  good,  $175  to  $215;  medium, 
$100  to  $140;  common,  $70  to  $90. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 


Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  . $12.25@12.50 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 12.25@12.50 

800  up,  medium  . 10.50@12.25 

Common  .  8.75@10.50 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 10.00@10.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@10.00 

Cows,  good  .  8.50@  9.25 

Common  and  medium  .  6.50@  8.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.50@  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  8.75@  9.25 

Cutter-medium  .  6.50@  8.75 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  eh . 10.00@15.f>0 

Cull  to  com .  5.00@10.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  ch . 15.50@17.ri0 

Medium  . 12.00@15.50 

Cull  to  common  .  6.00@12.00 


HOGS 


Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch. .  ,$9.25@$9.75 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch....  9.50@10.75 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch . 10.35@10.75 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch .  9.75@10.75 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  9.50@10.25 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc . 8.00@  8.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice  . .  .$13.00@13.50 

92  down,  medium  . 11.00@13.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.00@11.00 

Yrearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch .  7.00@10.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch . 4.75@  6.00 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch.  . .  4.25@  5.75 

All  wts.,  cull  to  common  .  2.00@  4.75 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbls.,  Va.,  unclassified,  2%-in.  Wine- 
saps,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  W.  Va.,  unclassified,  2%- 
in.  Jonathans,  $4.50;  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2% -in.  Wealthies,  $2  to  $2.25;  mostly  $2; 
2%-in.  Twenty-ounce,  $1.85  to  $2;  2% -in.  Hub- 
bardstons,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  2%-in.  Maiden  Blush, 
$1.85  to  $2;  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $2;  unclassified, 
2%-in.  Wolf  Rivers  and  Twenty-ounce.  $1.75  to 
$1.85;  2 % -in.  Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  2y2-i“- 
Kings,  $1.75  to  $2;  W.  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Rome  Beauties,  $2;  2%-in.  Staymans,  $2  to 

$2.10;  21/2-in.  Black  Twigs,  $2;  2%-in.  Delicious, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  2% -in.  York  Imperials,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Staymans,  $2 
to  $2.25;  Penna.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2y2-in.  York  Im¬ 
perials,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  unclassified,  2-in.  Grimes 
Golden,  $1;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  per  bbl., 
Danish  Seed,  $2  to  $2.25;  100-lb.  sacks,  $1.50; 
celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  $2;  grapes,  N.  Y.  and 
Pa.,  Concords,  12-qt.  bskt.,  46  to  48c;  4-qt. 
bskt,  22  to  23c;  peaches,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  El- 
bertas.  No.  1  storage  stock,  $3.25;  pears,  N.  Y., 
bu.,  No.  1,  Bartletts,  $3  to  $3.25;  peppers,  N. 
.T.,  bu.  hprs.,  65  to  85c;  fingers,  75  to  85c;  cher¬ 
ries,  $1.25;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  150-lb. 
sacks,  Maine  Green  Mountains,  $4.25  to  $4.50; 
Minnesota,  whites,  $3.75  to  $4;  N.  Y.,  whites, 
$4;  Ohio,  Russets,  $4.25;  2-bu.  sacks,  Maine 
Green  Mountains,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  quinces,  N.  Y., 
bn.,  fancy,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  spinach,  Md.,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1,10;  sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbls.,  No.  1,  yel¬ 
lows,  $3  to  $3.25;  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs..  No.  1, 
yellows.  $1.50  to  $1.65;  bbls.,  med.,  $3  to  $3.25; 
Md.,  bu.  hprs.,  yellow,  $1  to  $1.15;  turnips, 
bu.,  washed,  Md.  and  N.  Y.,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Standard  Timothy,  $18.50  to  $19;  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  $19.50  to  $20;  No.  2,  $16.50  to  $17.50;  No. 
3,  $14  to  $15;  No.  1,  light  clover  mixed,  $18 
to  $18.50;  No.  2,  $15  to  $16;  No.  1  clover  mixed, 
$18  to  $18.50;  No.  2,  $15  to  $16;  No.  1  clover, 

$18  to  $19;  Np.  2,  $14  to  $16;  No.  1  oat  straw, 

$11  to  $11.50;  No.  2,  $10  to  $11;  No.  1,  wheat, 

$11  to  $11.50;  No.  2,  $10  to  $11;  No.  1  rye, 
$11  to  $11.50;  No.  2,  $10  to  $10.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs.- — Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  52  to  53c; 
browns,  49  to  50c;  current  receipts,  38  to  40c; 
pullet  eggs.  32  to  36c  doz.  Poultry. — Fresh-killed, 
full-dressed  hens,  43c;  hog-dressed,  38c  lb.; 
live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  29  to  30c;  Leghorns, 
18  to  20c;  roosters,  18  to  19c;  springers,  heavy, 
25  to  28c;  Leghorns,  22  to  25c;  ducks,  23  to 
25c;  geese,  18  to  20c  lb.;  common  pigeons,  40 
to  50c  pair. 
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‘See  them  hills  over  thar? 

. . .  we’re  goin’  to  git  on  top  o’  them  ” 


Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust 
Dry  Mash  >  Red  Ribbon  Scratch 
/  Growing  Feed  a  Intermediate 
Chick  Feed  >  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch 
>  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  —  Dairy 
Rations:  Overall  24%  /  Milk- 
Maid,  24%  >  Bet-R-Milk  20% 
/  Herdhelth  16%  /  Milkade 
Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P&P 
Stock  Feed  /  Bison  Stock  Feed  / 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  / 
Pigeon  Feed  >P  &  P  Horse  Feed  > 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


THAT  is  what  the  old  mountaineer  said  to  the  perspiring  and  leg-weary 
tenderfoot.  A  homely  statement — but  it  illustrates  how  success  in  life 
can  be  attained. 

There  are  always  peaks  beyond.  The  best  can  be  better,  old  achievements 
surpassed,  two  dollars  made  for  every  one.  But  a  man  or  a  firm  must  be  for¬ 
ward-looking.  When  the  old  idea  or  method  is  superseded  by  a  better  one, 
it  should  be  discarded.  And  better  ideas  are  always  being  conceived. 

Your  Gran’dad  would  have  laughed  if  he  had  been  told  that  some  day  cows 
would  be  milked  by  machinery.  He  would  have  thought  you  were  crazy  if  you 
had  said  that  he  could  buy  a  better  feed  in  a  store  than  he  could  mix  himself. 

There  was  some  justification  for  his  attitude.  He  couldn’t  know  that  scien¬ 
tists  and  chemists  would  devote  their  lives  to  the  subject  of  animal  nutrition. 
The  dietary  needs  of  dairy  cattle  and  poultry  had  yet  to  be  studied  in  detail; 
the  proportions  of  grains,  and  mineral  balance  had  yet  to  be  calculated  to  a 
nicety;  buttermilk  and  fishmeal,  proteins,  vitamins,  minerals  and  many  other 
things  had  never  been  considered.  All  that  was  far  in  the  future.  So  Gran’dad 
“rolled  his  own”  by  hard  labor  and  guesswork. 

His  life  would  have  been  a  whole  lot  easier  and  his  business  more  profit¬ 
able  if  he  could  have  bought  the  commercial  feeds  preferred  by  the  progres¬ 
sive  dairyman  of  today. 

Simply  by  going  to  his  local  dealer  he  could  have  obtained  complete  feeds 
neatly  packed  in  bags — feeds  that  would  have  given  him  milk  production 
and  profits  beyond  his  greatest  dreams  ...  at  less  cost  and  labor  .  .  .  tested 
by  scientists  and  proven  on  the  Park  and  Pollard  experimental  farms. 

That  is  what  the  forward-looking  dairyman  does  today.  And  because  The 
Park  and  Pollard  Company  is  forward-looking  too — continually  experiment¬ 
ing  with  new  formulae  and  new  ideas— -it  shares  in  the  success  it  brings  to 
others.  The  far-away  hills  possess  a  beckoning  lure  that  cannot  be  resisted. 


^Park^PolIard  G> 

Boston,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

‘To  he  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 
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GO 

MORE  EGGS  ZZ1Z3U 

|  IN  JANUARY  -with  FLEX-O-I 

HEN 

CLASS 

Flex-0~ 

Glass  ad¬ 
mits  the 
energizing 
ttltra-rlo- 
letraysof 
the  sun. 
Makes 
hens  lay 
dll  win¬ 
ter. 


Square 
Yd.  On. 
10  Yds. 
or  More 
(Formerly 
50c  Sq.Yd.) 

Postpaid 


FINE  FOR  PORCHES 

— ' ‘•jdvos  fine  light  and  lota 
of  beat."  says  J.  T.  New- 
debate  of  Flemings,  Ky. 

Just  Nail  Over  Seroen.  /J 

RECOMMENDED  BY  WORLD’S 
FOREMOST  AUTHORITIES 

Dr.  Morse,  consulting  Chemist  of  Conn,  for  45  year3, 
wrote,  ‘‘Congratulations  are  due  you.  Flex-O-Glass 
makes  hens  lay  because  the  ultra-violet  ray3  which 
penetrate  it  make  hens  healthful,  chemically  active 
and  increases  the  oxygenating  power  of  the  blood. 
The  Manitoba,  Canada  Experiment  Station  found 
that  chicks  under  Flex-O-Glass  gained  a  half  pound 
each  more  than  chicks  under  ordinary  glass  in  a  12- 
weeks  test.  16  chicks  died  under  Glass  out  of  50 
started  and  only  3  died  under  F'lex-O-Glass. 

The  Iowa  State  Experiment  Station  found  that  chicks 
under  Flex-O-Glass  did  not  develop  leg  weakness  and 
that  this  glass  substitute  kept  in  heat  better  than 
window  glass. 

The  American  Medical  Assn,  found  that  the  severest 
weathering  did  not  affect  the  ability  of  Flex-O-Glass 
to  transmit  ultra-violet  rays.  The  Kansas,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin  Stations  have  also  secured  superior  results 
with  thi3  "world’s  greatest  substitute  for  glass." 


Herbert  Zubruchen  of  Riley,  Wis.,  writes.  My  eun  parlor 
for  my  hens  is  as  warm  on  the  coldest  day  when  the  sun 
shines  as  if  I  had  a  stove  in  there.  It  required  a  J5.  roll  of 
Flex-O-Glass  and  the  chickens  have  paid  for  it  themselves. 
I  sold  over  $30  worth  of  eggs  in  J anuary  and  this  is  the  first 
winter  we  got  enough  eggs  to  sell  some.  I  give  Flex-O-Glass  the 
credit  for  it.”The  cost  of  the  F'lex-O-Glass  averaged  only  3c 
per  hen,  but  see  the  results  it  broughtl  A  415%  increase 
in  eggs  i3  reported  by  A.  A.  Shisler,  Macon,  Ill.,  who  also 
give3  F'lex-O-Glass  credit.  Miss  BerthaSnelling  of  El  Dorado, 
Ark.,  says  that  $2.90  worth  of  Flex-O-Glass  brought  eggs  all 
winter.  We  receive  letters  like  these  every  day. 

World’sl 
Greatest 
Substitute 
for  Glass 

Try  IO,  20  or  30  Yards  at  Our  Risk 
For  30  Days— Money  Back  Guarantee 

You  can  actually  use  Genuine  Flex-O-Glass  30  days  before 
deciding  on  keepingit.  Orderyour  supply  nowat29c 
square  yard.  Send  checkormoney  order.  If  it  doesn’t 
produce  results,  take  it  off  and  send  it  back.  A  10  i 
yd.  roll  covers  90  sq.  ft.,  20  yds.  cover  180  sq.  A,  y 
fr  ,  30  yds.  cover  270  sq.  ft.  We  nav  nost- 


c  ictuvt  iJ.rv.t_  tuvot  vvu; 

GLASS 


a  4 

/ 


m _  . .  _  pa„  . _ 

age  on'10  yds.  or  more.'  West  of  Rockies 


ay  post- 
lockics 

and  in  Canada,  price  32c  yd.  post-  <5* 

Baid.  Twelve  hour  service.  Free  r®  /  N  jyjp 
ook,  "Prevention  of  Poultry  -“G" 

Diseases,"  sent  with  order. 


jr/w  /M 
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GENUINE 
FLEX-O-GLASS 

is  Unbreakable 

Weather-Proof  s'  s 

Rust-Proof  /  . 


Rot -Proof 


Cut  with 
Shears,  Nail 
on.  Lasts 
far  Years. 


Winter  BroilersPay 

if  you  buy 

HUBBARD  FARMS  RED  CHICKS 

Low  mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  CATALOGUE. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpgle,  N.  H. 


WENEf'B  CHICKS 


Extra  Profits  from  Broilers 

The  best  winter  "crop.”  Raise  “Wyan-Roclcs”  (Wh. 
Wyandotte-Rock  Cross)  or  "Brahin-Rocks”  (Brahma- 
Rock  Cross).  Quick  growth,  plump  carcasses.  Hatches 
every  week.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices  on  November  and  December  deliveries. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Our  special  fall  matings  are  now  made  up  to  produce 
our  usual  “High  Grade”  fast  growing,  clean,  livable 
Chicks.  Top-notchers  for  the  Broiler  Grower— all  are 
State-tested.  B.  W.  D.  free. 

A  bigJLong  Island  grower  say*:  "They  are  wonderful.” 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Bo*  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


PEDIGREED 

BARRED  ROCK  MALES 

Our  Rocks  won  over  all  heavy  breeds  at  Storrs, 
1929.  and  made  highest  Rock  record  in  the  country. 

n_LA  /v  A.LL  OLD  PICKARD  FARM 
RODla  V.  WUUU  west  Concord,  Mass. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  *7.50,  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fnrin,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


^  Utah's  Superior  Chicks 


White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  lowest  fall  and  winter  prices. 
Hatcheswkly.  Jas.  E.Ulsh,  Beaver  Sprinfls,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  qcalit  v  CHICKS 

Barrad  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes, 
Heavy  Mixed. 

100*  live,  prepaid,  delivery.  Attractive  prices— 1,000  lots. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

“Purebred”  Barred  Rocks  $iib02e?eri Z; 

Heavy  Mixed  $9.00  per  100;  Black  Giants,  $  1  S. 00  per 
100  Prompt  service.  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ch— .  F.  Kwtng  lit,  1  McClure,  Penn  a. 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS  *18.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED. .  *9.00  a  100 
llerbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  ltoi  83,  McClure,  Pu. 


WHITE  and  Barred  Rock,  White  P||||pte  aU  *2-00 
Leghorn  and  Black  Giant  rUIIBIb  each 

GEORGE  RAPP.  Maplehorst  Farm,  M0NTICELL0,  N.  Y. 

Quality  Pullets  S-  c* 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

LA1.LY  FARMS  -i-  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


rnri/FDPI  c  high-powered 
COtnEiKtLS  LEGHORN  8 

’’arm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
nrds  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

lGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


iGKORN  PULLETS  Tflc.Vi? 

j  ST  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


pjjjf  fT’ TS  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 


L.  E.  INGOLDSBY 


years  breeding  for  egg  prod  action. 

Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

_  _  _  March  Hatched 

State  accredited  stock.  Laying  or  ready  to-lay,  $2.50 
each.  IRA  H.  DODDS  NORTH  HERO,  VT. 


200  PULLETS 


S.C.BrwhitrdLeghcrnssi 


837-egg.  Contest  winners  stock, 

up.  V.  F.  FULTON,  Gillipolis,  Ohio 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  C.  0. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


’OR  SALE— 8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens, 
*1,85  each.  ROBERT  DATYSOg  Hillsdale,  New  York 

3REO-TO-LAY  BARRED  ROCKS,  PULLETS  AND 
COCKERELS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.  Y, 


Wm 

Portable  I 
Poultry 

Houses 


x  8  Ft.  "AmherttwHmxse 


Comfortable 
in  ALL  Weathers 

Warm  enough  for  a  Northern  winter; 
airy  enough  for  liot  summer  weather. 
Lined,  if  you  wish,  with  insulating 
sheet.  No  carpentering  required.  Guar¬ 
anteed  “Better  and  Cheaper  Than  Home- 
Made.”  Prompt  shipments. 

FREE  CATALOG  shows  sectional  Poultry 
Houses  up  to  50  ft.  long,  also  Pigeon 
Houses  and  Rabbit  Hutches.  Write  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  gSJSK-SS 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’j  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— USED  NEWTOWN  INCUBATORS 

— 1,200  to  8,100— Single,  Double  and  Triple  deck.  Like 
NEW.  Complete,  Guaranteed. 

JU8TA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  S.  Y. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Hatches  every  week 
in  the  year. 

We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler 
raisers  and  can  quote  attractive 
prices  to  large  buyers. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PARKS’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bay  Your  Males  and  Females  Now 

LOWEST  PRICES  and  BEST  SELECTIONS 

Take  advantage  of  this  annual  price 
reduction  to  get  started  with  some  of 
America's  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Write  for  complete 
prices  and  40th  anniversary  catalog. 

J.W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  $10  per  100  ;  Light  and  Heavy,  $1  2  j  All 
Heavy,  $14.  Smaller  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year.  Older  or  started  chicks,  1  to  8  weeks  old. 
Priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

SCHOEHBOIIN'S  HATCHERY,  343  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  1  1  e. 

Heavy  Mixed .  t  Oc, 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  !00* 
live  arrival.  1.  A.  BAUMOAKDNEIt,  Beaver  Springs,  Penna. 


TI  TDI/rVC  Selected  Breeding 
2.  KJ  ivtlLBli  JL  Stock  for  sale 

Mammoth  "Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts.  Our  flock  of  over  sixteen-hundred  young 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  each  variety.  Our  price— Toms,  *20.00 
and  *25.00.  Hens,  *12.50  and  *16.00.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  and  pay  transportation  charges 
both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 


BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Turkeys  .  ducks  -  igeese  -  guineas 

Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers’ llle,  Pa. 


fancy  Mallard  Ducks 


from  blue  ribbon  winners,  £8 
a  trio.  0.  E.  0ASSEL,  Hershey,  l‘a. 


IEID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
i.  blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  Now  Jersey 


M 


USCOVY  DUCKS — Blue  and  colored;  R.  C.  Red  and 
Barred  Rock  Cockerels.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


AMMOTH  Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS — from 

boston  winners.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Perhaps  Garbage  Sickness 

I  have  50  mixed  chickens,  Barred 
Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas,  six  months 
old.  I  am  feeding  ground  mash,  mixed 
feed  and  garbage.  The  droppings  are  yeD 
low.  One  at  a  time  dies  such  as  every 
five  or  six  days.  Some  say  it  is  the  gar¬ 
bage.  F.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Garbage  should  be  carefully  inspected 
for  bits  of  spoiled  meat  or  other  food 
that  would  be  deleterious  to  fowls,  but  it 
cannot  be  said,  without  the  examination 
of  the  garbage  you  use,  that  this  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  deaths  of  your  birds. 
There  are  many  causes  of  deaths  in  the 
flocks  and  an  examination  of  the  dead 
bird  or  of  a  sick  one  is  usually  needed 
before  the  cause  in  any  particular  case 
can  be  known.  In  some  diseases,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  laboratory  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  or  internal  organs  be¬ 
fore  two  diseases  that  appear  to  be  alike 
can  be  distinguished,  one  from  the  other. 
You  should  discontinue  the  feeding  of 
garbage  unless  you  can  be  sure  of  its 
not  containing  spoiled  bits,  particularly 
of  meat,  that  would  injure  your  fowls. 

Fowl  typhoid  is  a  disease  that  may 
exist  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  flock, 
causing  deaths  from  time  to  time  as  a 
bird  succumbs  to  the  infection.  Green 
and  yellowish  droppings  are  noted  in  this 
disease  and  the  liver  may  be  enlarged, 
soft  and  of  a  brown  or  mahogany  color. 
Fowl  cholera  shows  similar  symptoms, 
except  that  it  is  a  more  quickly  fatal  dis¬ 
ease,  and  is  not  apt  to  linger  so  long  in 
the  flock  and  cause  deaths  so  far  apart. 
In  any  case,  removal  of  all  sick  birds 
and  careful  cleaning  up  of  utensils  and 
quarters  to  prevent  further  infection  is 
needed.  M.  B.  D. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn..  Agricultu¬ 
ral  College.  There  are  100  pens  each  con¬ 
taining  10  birds.  Following  is  report  for 
week  ending  October  9,  1929 : 

For  the  first  time  since  contests  started 
at  Storrs  18  years  ago,  the  birds  have 
crossed  the  200-egg  mark,  meaning  by 
that,  an  average  of  200  eggs  for  every 
bird  of  every  description.  In  the  fort¬ 
night  that  remains  it  is  practically  cer¬ 
tain  that  four  or  five  points  will  be  added 
to  the  final  score  for  the  year.  The  best 
previous  record  of  188  eggs  per  bird  made 
in  1928  is  already  beaten  by  an  even 
dozen  eggs.  Production  for  last  week 
sased  off  less  than  3  per  cent.  The  hens 
ill  told  laid  2,675  eggs  or  a  yield  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  38  per  cent. 

The  300-egg  club  doubled  its  member¬ 
ship  in  the  49th  week  of  the  contest.  R. 
[.  Red  No.  420  owned  by  Homestead 
Farm  of  Connecticut,  White  Leghorn  No. 
399  that  hails  from  Oregon,  and  two 
i tlier  Leghorns,  namely  Nos.  656  and  658. 
joth  from  Connecticut,  all  came  through 
as't  week  with  their  300dth  egg  for  the 
rear.  An  Australorp  from  Vermont  with 
i  score  of  297  eggs  and  two  Leghorns 
from  Oregon  with  299  eggs  each  are  prom¬ 
ising  candidates  for  admission  to  the  club. 

The  three  top  pens  in  the  Leghorn 
dass  have  laid  a  combined  total  of  over 
§,400  eggs  and  yet  a  maximum  of  only 
10  eggs  separates  the  three  contenders. 
The  production  of  these  same  three  pens 
for  last  week  differed  from  each  other  by 
only  three  eggs.  Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm 
was  first  in  the  field  with  a  score  of  51 
eggs  for  the  week.  Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home 
from  Connecticut  and  Alfred  J.  O'Dono¬ 
van  from  New  York,  tied  with  49  eggs 
each.  Roth  breeders  sponsor  Leghorns. 
The  Lowry  Leghorns  from  Connecticut 
made  third  place  for  the  week  with  a  tally 
of  48  eggs.  Homestead  Farm,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  sent  its  R.  I.  Reds  into  fourth  place 
with  47  eggs  to  their  credit.  The  pen  of 
White  Wyandottes  entered  by  The  Lo¬ 
custs  of  Connecticut  has  held  practically 
undisputed  sway  for  three  months  or 
thereabouts,  only  to  lose  the  lead  last 
week  to  Winlay  White  Wyandottes  from 
Connecticut,  a  pen  that’s  now  out  in 
front  by  a  margin  of  seven  eggs. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties : 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb.  Mass.,  2.- 
652;  Hawes  Bros.,  Me.,  2,385;  Spring 
Brook  Poultrv  Farm,  Conn.,  2,216. 

White  Rocks — E.  A.  Hirt.  Mass.,  2.- 
103;  Davidson  Bros.,  Mass.,  1.865. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Winlay  White 
Wyandottes,  Conn.,  2.221;  The  Locusts, 
Conn.,  2.214. 

R  I  Reds. — John  Z.  LaBelle.  Conn., 
o  579 ;  F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass.,  2.516 ;  Charl- 
eseote  Farm,  Mass.,  2.494;  Zephrim  La- 
Belle.  Conn.,  2.401.  t 

White  Leghorns.  —  Hanson  s  Leghorn 
Farm.  Ore..  2.S40 :  George  Lowry,  Conn., 
2.812  ;  Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn.,  2.- 
800 ;  Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm.  Pa.,  2,- 
686 ;  Fox  &  Sons.  N.  J..  2.509. 

Number  and  per  cent  production  by 
varieties;  70  White  Rocks.  I1.1  ;  80  M  . 
Wvandottes,  32.5 ;  140  Barred  Rocks, 
43.3;  240  R.  I.  Reds,  38.4;  450  White 
Leghorns.  41 :  20  other  varieties,  32 ;  1,- 
000  average  all  varieties,  38.2. 

Total  for  the  week.  2,675  eggs;  total 
eggs  to  date.  200.0S7  ;  best  for  week,  Pen 
69,  51  eggs;  best  to  date.  Pen  69,  2,840 
eggs ;  average  pen  total.  2.000  eggs. 


October  26,  1929 


A  Tennessee  County  Fair 


fair.  I  was  trying  to  hook  my  disap¬ 
pointment  away  in  the  rug.  when  Cecil 
the  second  son,  called  to  me.  Did  I  g0'i 
Well,  in  just  a  few  minutes  I  was  ready 
for  the  20-odd  mile  trip  to  Johnson  City 

Fifty  cents,  and  I  was  on  the  inside 
notebook  in  hand.  First  a  carnival 
booths  on  either  side ;  I  believe  thev  call 
them  games  of  chance,  and  from  what  I 
could  see,  it  was  a  chance  for  the  un¬ 
wary  to  lose  their  money.  A  circus  out¬ 
fit,  tree  if  you  wanted  to  stand,  Ferris 
wheels,  the  whip,  ocean  wave,  and  what 
not,  that  many  seemed  to  be  enjovimr  • 
eating  booths  on  every  side.  I  began  to 
think  there  was  no  fair,  and  after  awhile 
1  found  what  I  came  to  see.  It  was  Fri¬ 
day,  and  school  day;  the  place  was  alive 
with  young  folks. 

First  was  the  livestock  department 
Such  cattle.  The  Angus  from  New  York 
Hereford*  from  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Holsteins  from  Indiana,  as  well  as 
many  varieties  of  Tennessee  stock.  Hamp¬ 
shire  sheep  with  a  long  string  of  prize 
coupons  fluttering  over  their  pens;  poul¬ 
try  of  every  known  breed,  rabbits  of  all 
varieties. 


A  ext  a  health  department  booth,  put  on 
by  a  life  insurance  company.  It  showed 
a  miniature  cemetery,  with  the  rapid 
work  and  increase  of  germs  engraved  on 
tlie  tiny  gravestones.  Near  by  a  Rod 
Cross  unit  with  a  sure-enough  patient  • 
many  suggestions  for  first-aid  treatments’, 
with  facts  and  figures  as  to  what  the 
Red  Cross  stands  for.  Most  interesting 
to  me  were  some  portfolios  from  Japan 
received  through  the  Red  Cross  for  the 
Johnson  City  school  children.  How  easy 
it  would  be  to  study  history  in  that  man¬ 
ner  ;  poems  illustrated  and  written  in 
Japanese,  patterns  of  Japanese  crests 
made<  on  cardboard  of  colored  thread  ;  a 
drawing  of  Nagoya  castle,  a  part  of  a 
shrine,  straw  sandals,  a  miniature  Japa¬ 
nese  costume  of  real  cloth,  sketch  of  a 
Japanese  home,  picture  of  their  play¬ 
grounds,  and  of  real  girls  and  boys ;  and 
then  silkworms  and  silkworm  culture. 
There  were  the  silkworm  egg  card,  eggs 
just  hatched,  removing  the  silkworms 
from  cards,  cocoon  holders,  silkworms 
eating  mulberry  leaves,  children  gathering 
mulberry  leaves  and  some  of  the  real 
leaves ;  the  method  of  hatching  the  eggs, 
time,  etc.  It  was  almost  like  being  in 
Japan;  such  colorful  flowers  and  painted 
houses,  all  so  clean-looking. 

Next  to  the  farm  products  department. 
Our  hills  and  valleys  surely  produce  many 
varieties  of  foodstuffs.  There  were  beans 
canned  in  log  cabin  style.  I  had  heard 
the  high  school  girl  tell  about  their  can¬ 
ning  for  the  fair,  and  so  was  a  bit  more 
interested  in  the  school  exhibits,  and  glad 
to  see  they  had  at  least  won  second  prizes. 
Cakes,  candies,  pies,  butters,  cheese,  even 
hams ;  one  was  hungry  to  try  some  of 
them. 


Next  was  the  colored  folks’  booth,  and 
one  cake,  “checkerboard  cake,”  was  the 
best-looking  cake  I  saw.  Their  work  was 
all  good.  They  had  on  exhibit  a  child’s 
dress  made  108  years  ago,  all  homemade, 
even  the  buttons,  but  the  material,  though 
hand  spun  and  hand  woven,  was  pretty 
well  to  pieces,  though  the  buttons  carved 
of  wood  and  covered,  were  in  fairly  good 
condition. 

The  soldier  boys  from  the  sanitarium 
at  Johnson  City,  had  won  among  the 
nicest  exhibits ;  beaded  belts,  hand  bags, 
leather  articles,  cushions,  rugs,  as  well 
as  the  reed  articles,  were  beautiful.  Their 
woodwork,  including  a  buffet,  containing 
5,000  pieces  of  wood,  all  inlaid  of  fine 
different  kinds  of  wood,  and  then  polished, 
a  library  table,  some  small  chests,  were 
too  beautiful  for  words  to  express.  A 
mounted  collection  of  butterflies  added  to 
their  display.  No  doubt  the  preparations 
had  helped  to  while  away  many  a  long 
and  otherwise  lonely  hour. 

The  hardware  and  furniture  booths 
were  enticing ;  how  one  longed  for  some 
of  the  labor-saving  devices,  or  the  nice 
home  furnishings,  but  just  as  well  long 
for  the  stars,  and  maybe  some  who  are 
able  to  possess  them,  do  not  get  any  more 
out  of  life  than  we  small  folks  do. 

Then  as  usual  I  found  myself  in  the 
booth  where  the  quilts,  coverlets,  rugs 
and  all  manner  of  faneywork,  were  ex¬ 
hibited.  Just  kept  finding  things  to  ad¬ 
mire  ;  some  of  the  prettiest  crocheted 
rugs,  squares  of  blue  and  white ;  they 
were  made  of  new  material,  and  there 
were  some  with  blue  borders,  white  back¬ 
grounds  with  blue  flowers,  certainly  beau¬ 
tiful.  All  the  old-fashioned  quilts  were 
surely  there,  from  100  years  on  down  to 
some  recent  designs ;  coverlets,  four  of  the 
double  coverlets,  and  so  many  pretty  de¬ 
signs  of  the  single  weaves.  I  counted  a 
dozen  crocheted  bedspreads,  one  of  col¬ 
ored  yarns  was  pretty  and  warm-looking ; 
cushions  of  every  shape  and  design. 

We  were  a  good  many  miles  from  home, 
supper  to  cook,  milking,  and  a  bit  of  a 
stop  to  be  made  in  Jonesboro,  so  back 
through  the  carnival,  •  past  a  big  black 
bear  that  was  said  to  be  a  great  wrestler, 
and  our  part  of  the  fair  was  over,  only 
the  memory  leaving  something  to  talk 
over  for  days  to  come.  Home  to  find  a 
card  from  the  eldest  son  that  they  are  in 
Mexico,  and  that  oranges  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  ripen.  Well.  I  thought  he  was 
coming  home  before  he  left,  but  he  may 
not  stay  long.  I  wish  he  would  get  over 
the  wanderlust  and  settle  down.  _  Now 
his  desire  is  for  five  acres  of  land  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  and  raise  tomatoes 
in  December,  but  he  finds  land  high,  even 
to  rent  or  lease.  Well,  here  is  luck  to 
them.  MRS.  d.  b.  p. 


EXHIBITION  Jersey  Black  Giant  Pullet#  and  Cockerels 

Heavy  layers.  WALTER  VAN  WIGGEREN  Sherburne,  N.  T. 


-JV/T AMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  BREEDERS 

-AMAH-  Mrs.  E.  J.  Rider  -  Rodman,  N.  Y. 
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Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

What  causes  blood  spots  in  eggs?  How 
can  I  prevent  this?  What  causes  pro¬ 
lapsus,  especially  that  of  the  pullets? 

Pennsylvania.  G.  T.  M. 

Blood  spots  are  caused  by  the  pouring 
out  from  a  small  blood  vessel,  broken  at 
the  time  the  yolk  leaves  the  ovary,  of  a 
clot  of  blood,  which  is  included  within 
the  egg.  There  is  no  method  of  preven¬ 
tion.  Eggs  containing  blood  spots  may 
be  candled  out. 

Prolapsus  is  apt  to  accompany  heavy 
laying,  especially  of  pullets  in  the  Spring. 
It  may  occur  with  efforts  to  extrude  an 
abnormally  large  egg  or  without.  It 
shows,  of  course,  lack  of  ability  upon  the 
part  of  the  egg  making  organs  to  with¬ 
stand  the  strain  of  heavy  production,  and 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
is  usually  part  of  a  general  lack  of  vigor, 
due  to  modern  methods  of  forcing. 

Prof.  Jones,  of  the  Storrs,  Conn.,  sta¬ 
tion  believes  that  the  use  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  corn  in  the  ration  may  be,  or 
is,  a  cause  of  this  trouble.  He  said 
(New  England  Poultryman,  Jan.  29, 
1929.)  “A  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
corn  fed  has  greatly  reduced  and  in  some 
cases  entirely  checked  losses  due  to  pro¬ 
lapse  and  cannibalism.  This  can  be  most 
easily  taken  care  of  in  the  grain  by  re¬ 
placing  the  regular  ration  with  one  of 
equal  parts  of  corn,  wheat  and  barley. 
As  a  control  measure,  for  short  period, 
feeding  only  wheat,  or  only  wheat  and 
barley,  has  been  very  effective.”  I  do 
not  know  that  these  findings  have  been 
corroborated  by  others,  but  the  expla¬ 
nation  and  remedy  offer  a  solution  of  a 
problem  that,  at  least,  has  not  heretofore 
been  found.  it.  B.  d. 


The  Broody  and  Molting 
Hen 

To  settle  a  slight  difference  of  opinion 
the  following  questions  are  for  you  to  de¬ 
cide :  Is  a  hen  in  molt  fit  for  food?  Is 
a  hen  when  broody  fit  for  food?  I.  C.  it. 

If  you  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  us,  we 
shall  pronounce  both  molting  and  broody 
liens  quite  fit  for  food  if  they  are  in  good 
health.  Broody  hens  have  been  spoken 
of  as  having  the  broody  fever-,  but  our 
recollection  is  that  the  thermometer  has 
shown  sutfi  birds  to  have  a  somewhat 
lower  temperature  than  that  of  their  or¬ 
dinary  condition.  “Fever,”  therefore, 
must  be  considered  as  referring  to  a  men¬ 
tal  or  emotional  condition,  rather  than 
to  the  body  state. 

As  for  the  molting  hen,  she  is  but 
transferring  her  bodily  energy  from  egg 
production  to  the  acquirement  of  a  new 
Fall  dress.  Food  that  might  otherwise  go 
into  eggs  is  shunted  to  become  feathers. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  of  a 
harmful  nature  in  this  process  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  ever  suffered 
from  eating  a  molting  hen  honestly  ac¬ 
quired.  B-  D- 


Some  Poultry  and  Farm 
Thoughts 

Cull  your  flock.  Sell  the  small,  un¬ 
developed  pullets.  Keep  those  with  strong, 
yellow  legs  and  long  backs.  They  will  be 
the  layers.  , 

I  have  sold  my  two-year-old  hens  and 
the  cockerels;  am  going  into  the  Winter 
with  170  yearling  Leghorn  hens  and  230 
pullets.  I  have  four  laying  rooms,  each 
20x18  ft. ;  100  to  the  room  will  be  enough. 
1  keep  no  roosters,  buy  my  baby  chicks 
from  a  man  who  is  fixed  to  produce  them. 
Infertile  eggs  keep  better  and  sell  better. 

I  continue  feeding  my  pullets  on  de¬ 
veloper  and  growing  mash  until  Oct.  1, 
then  put  them  on  laying  mash.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  the  liens — nearly  all  are  molting — 
strongly  on  cracked  corn  and  new  wheat. 
It  is  a  severe  drain  on  a  hen  to  refeather. 
She  needs  plenty  to  eat. 

Scrape  and  clean  your  henhouse  thor¬ 
oughly.  Scatter  the  droppings  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good.  Clean  the 
nest  boxes.  Dust  the  boxes  with  a  good 
louse  powder,  and  make  new  nests  of 
cedar  or  pine  shavings,  Lice  and  mites 
do  not  like  such  treatment.  Whitewash 
the  inside  of  the  henhouse.  Lime  is  a 
great  purifier,  and  brightens  up  the  rooms 
on  dark  Winter  days. 

The  thrashing  machine  left  a  pile  of 
fchort  straw  and  chaff ;  there  is  nothing 
better  to  put  on  the  floor,  for  hens  to 
scratch  in.  I  baled  my  good  straw  right 
from  the  thrasher,  and  put  it  in  the 
barn. 

.  Our  rye  was  poor  and  the  wheat  noth- 
J»g  to  brag  on.  The  unusual  drought  cut 
tlie  corn  crop  badly.  The  applemen  have 
been  busy,  and  politics  are  warming  up. 
"  o  elect  a  Governor  and  many  State  and 
county  officials  this  Fall. 

DABNEY  C.  II  ARK  ISON. 

h  rederick  Co.,  Va. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  October  11,  1929: 

Market,  beef  steers  and  yearlings  steady  with 
Monday’s  market  or  25e  higher  than  last  week's 
closing  prices.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  all  cut¬ 
ters  steady;  top  beef  steers,  .$13;  average 
weight,  1,450  lbs.;  bulk,  $11.25  to  $12;  bulk 
beef  bulls,  $10  to  $10.75;  heifers,  $10.50  to  $11; 
cows,  $8  to  $9;  cutters,  $5.25  to  $0.  Stockers 
and  feeders  in  liberal  supply;  receipts  augmented 
by  large  holdover,  good  and  choice  grades, 
steady  under  improved  country  demand;  com¬ 
mon  and  stale  offerings  practically  without  bids; 
choice  700-lb.  Canadians  up  to  $12;  bulk  of 
sales,  $9.50  to  $10.50.  Calves,  steady;  top 
vealers,  $17.50.  Hogs,  steady  with  week’s  early 
50c  decline. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Oct.  11,  1929:  Cat¬ 
tle,  215  cars;  54  Virginia.  42  Canada,  38  St. 
Paul,  24  Chicago,  14  West  Virginia,  9  Maryland, 
6  Tennessee.  6  Michigan,  5  St.  Louis,  5  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  4  Wisconsin,  3  Pennsylvania,  3  New 
York,  1  Kansas  City,  1  Nortli  Carolina;  con¬ 
taining  G,259  head,  1GG  trucked  in;  total  cattle, 
G,425  head,  GSG  calves,  1,583  hogs,  264  sheep. 
Receipts  for  corresponding  week  last  year,  240 
cars,  0,559  cattle,  1,653  hogs,  325  calves,  253 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12.50  to 
$13.50;  good,  1,100  to  1,300,  $12.50  to  $13.50; 
good,  950  to  1,100,  $12.25  to  $13.25;  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $11  to  $12.25;  common,  800  lbs. 
up,  $8.50  to  $11.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  common,  850  lbs.  up, 
$7.50  to  $8.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.75  to  $9.75;  good,  $7.75  to 
$8.75;  common  and  medium,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 


Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.25  to 
$11.50;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to 
$10.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle.— Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $12;  common  and  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $7.75  to  $9.75;  good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.75;  common  and 
medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15  to  $17.50:  me¬ 
dium,  $12.25  to  $15;  cull  and  common,  $8  to 
$12.25. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $11.25 
to  $11.75;  mediumweights,  200  to  250,  $11.50 
to  $12;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11.50  to 
$12;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8  to 
$11.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse), — 
Bran,  ton,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  shorts,  $44.50  to 
$45.50;  hominy,  $47  to  $48;  middlings,  $49  to 
$50;  linseed,  $64.50  to  $05.50;  gluten,  $50  to 
$51;  ground  oats,  $44  to  $45;  Soy  bean  meal, 
$58  to  $59;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $53.50  to 
$54.50;  dairy  feed,  1G  per  cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50: 
18  per  cent,  $40.50  to  $47.50;  20  per  cent,  $50 
to  $51;  24  per  cent,  $53.50  to  $54.50;  25  per 
cent,  $55  to  $56;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $49 
to  $50:  Alfalfa,  regular,  $43  to  $44;  Alfalfa, 
reground,  $40  to  $47. 


Boys  and  Girls 

List  of  Contributors 

♦Marks  names  of  those  whose  work  appears 
this  month. 

New  York.  —  Ellen  Sperbeck  (17),  ‘Frances 
Sweet,  Helen  McLean,  Pauline  Farrell  (18), 
Sophie  Laskowski  (13),  Elizabeth  Phelps  (15), 
Mary  Ilogarski  (13),  Margaret  Barth,  Frances 
Brought  (9),  Dorothy  Thompson,  Emeline  Slow- 
erson,  Gertrude  Hartzog,  Hilda  Place,  Eunice 
Allan,  Fay  Liddle  (10),  B.  Wilson,  ‘Raymond 
Miller  (16),  ‘Stanley  Sidoewiez,  Laura  Head  (9), 
Robert  Head  (7),  Stephen  Clirappa  (10),  Janet 


Cragin,  Helen  Tozer  (10),  ‘Teresa  Prinzing  (16), 
Lucy  Dykeman  (13),  Florence  Jenks  (12),  Helen 
Gay  15,  ‘Norma  Di  Lauro  (14),  ‘Pearl  Wilfert 
(18),  ‘Lois  Russell  (18).  Ina  Seegott  (14),  ‘John 
Mucha  (17),  ‘Eileen  Bollinger  (17),  Edward 
McCarthy  (10),  ‘Iona  Welker  (17),  ‘Jean  Doren 
(15). 

New  Jersey. — ‘June  Doolittle,  ‘Sadie  Allen 

(15) ,  ‘Evelyn  Cottrell  (11),  Beth  llardwicke* 
(13),  ‘Anna  Vanderheid  (17),  Julia  Tiutle  (10), 
‘Alice  Chew  (10) . 

Connecticut. — ‘Mary  rescue  (14),  Marian  Paul 

(16) ,  Alice  Slate  (14),  Barbara  Blakeslee  (12), 
•Grace  Cullis  (18). 

Pennsylvania. — Clarence  Perry  (8),  Elizabeth 
Weaver  (16),  Antoinette  Eniek  (15),  ‘Marietta 
Hersehey  (19),  ‘Allan  Johnson  (15),  Elsie 
Springer  (16). 

Massachusetts. — Lilian  Stroelilin  (14),  Frances 
Rogers,  ‘John  Pietrosky  (14). 

Rhode  Island.- — Eleanor  House  (14),  ‘Ramona 
Jackson  (16),  ‘Barbara  Knowles  (18). 
Washington,  D.  C.- — Esther  Wright. 

Maryland. — Mary  Gelletly  (12),  Ruth  Wel¬ 
lington. 

West  Virginia.- — Clarence  Leary  (17),  Audra 
Carter  (18),  ‘Ruth  MacDowell  (13),  ‘Clark  Al- 
lender  (15). 

Ohio. — Jane  Goddard,  ‘Eli  Hirsimaki  (16). 
New  Hampshire. — Madeline  Uphnm  (11). 
Maine. — Lilian  Sawyer. 

Georgia.— ‘Alice  Dorsey. 

Vermont. — Eugenia  Powers  (17). 


Letters  Wanted 

Jane  Goddard,  Ohio;  Clarence  Leary  (17), 
West  Virginia;  Lilian  Sawyer  (12),  Maine; 
Julia  Tintle  (16),  New  Jersey;  Julia  Burchard 
(13),  New  York. 

Notice — Letters  for  contributors  on  this  list 
should  be  sent  to  this  office  where  local  address 
will  be  supplied.  Please  stamp  envelopes.  Post¬ 
age  may  be  saved  by  mailing  several  letters 
under  one  cover. 


T T’S  BARGAIN  day  in  town.  .  .  .  the  Checkerboard  car  of 
-*•  Purina  Chows  has  just  arrived!  Some  folks  are  saving 
money  today.  They  are  driving  directly  to  the  car  for  their 
feed  ...  to  save  delivery,  warehouse  and  handling  charges. 
They  are  paying  cash  ...  to  save  credit  charges.  When 
they  call  at  the  dealer’s  place  of  business  he  is  the  one 
who  performs  these  services  and,  of  course,  he  must  ask 
a  fair  charge  for  them. 

But  a  much  bigger  bargain  is  in  store  for  those  who  trade 
at  the  Checkerboard  car  today  ...  the  bargain  they  buy 
in  a  ton  of  Purina  Chows!  Perhaps  you  have  already  read 
somewhere  of  the  survey  carried  on  for  12  months  among 
thousands  of  farmers  in  both  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  reveals  that  one  ton  of  Purina  Chows  earns  on  the 
average  of  $25  more  per  ton  than  other  feeds  do. 

Twenty-five  extra  dollars  .  .  .  that  is  a  bargain !  The  day 
the  Checkerboard  car  arrives  in  your  town  .  .  .  let  you  be 
one  of  those  at  the  car  door! 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  contro¬ 
versies  and  complaints  coming  to  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk,  arise  from  the  fact  that  an 
agent  or  salesman  has  induced  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  sign  an  order  without  reading 
the  contents  of  it.  Very  often  the  com¬ 
plainant  relies  upon  the  representations 
of  the  salesman  and  puts  his  or  her  sig¬ 
nature  to  the  order  or  contract.  Women 
are  duped  in  this  way  as  well  as  men. 
The  order  when  carefully  examined  con¬ 
tains  the  provisions  that  no  oral  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  salesman  is  recognized  by  the 
company  he  represents.  This  in  a  way 
gives  the  agent  a  license  to  make  any 
misrepresentations  he  considers  will  secure 
the  signature.  Many  order  blanks  con¬ 
tain  the  provisions  that  the  order  is 
“non-cancellable.”  This  is  without  effect, 
as  no  order  is  cancellable  without  the 
consent  of  both  parties  to  it.  Be  cautious 
about  signing  orders  with  strangers  and 
above  all  things  sign  no  order  for  anyone 
without  reading  it  carefully  and  under¬ 
stand  all  the  conditions  of  it.  Any  honest 
agent  or  salesman  will  want  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  do  this,  and  it  is  the  only  pro¬ 
tection  when  approached  by  dishonest 
ones,  all  too  many  of  whom  roam  about 
the  country  seeking  victims  for  their  easy- 
money  rackets  or  pure  swindling  schemes. 

The  man  who  “signs  without  reading’’ 
is  on  a  par  with  the  individual  who 
handles  a  gun  and  “didn’t  know  it  was 
loaded.” 

Having  been  a  reader  and  subscriber 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years,  and  hav¬ 
ing  received  several  favors  from  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  in  the  past,  I  venture  to  sub¬ 
mit  correspondence  with  Elkin  Tailoring 
Co.,  806  Broadway,  New  York.  The  suit 
in  question  was  ordered  about  May  15 
from  Geo.  B.  Fortin,  an  agent  for  tailor- 
made  clothing,  whom  I  knew,  and  had  or¬ 
dered  clothing  from  before  with  complete 
satisfaction.  I  understood  that  the  suit 
was  to  be  ordered  from  a  firm  that  I 
knew  to  be  reliable,  but  the  order  was 
placed  with  this  company.  I  am  sending 
this  correspondence,  not  so  much  in  the 
hope  that  any  collection.can  be  made,  as 
in  the  hope  that  others  may  profit  by  my 
experience.  No  reply  was  received  to  the 
last  letter  written  them,  which  was  Au¬ 
gust  5.  The  agent  returned  the  suit  and 
wrote  the  company,  asking  that  the 
money  be  returned,  but  since  then  he  has 
done  nothing.  F.  s.  B. 

Maine. 

Trouble  as  related  above  is  very  apt  to 
be  the  result  of  patronizing  agents  selling 
suits  and  overcoats.  The  Elkin  Tailoring 
Co.  on  July  10  offered  to  replace  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  suit.  The  suit  was  ordered 
for  Summer  wear,  and  the  season  would 
be  well  advanced  before  the  second  suit 
could  be  delivered.  The  customer  there¬ 
fore  asked  for  the  return  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  suit  which  Elkin  Tailoring 
Co.  ignored.  The  firm  has  also  refused  to 
answer  our  letters  in  the  subscriber's  be¬ 
half.  The  record  speaks  for  itself. 

A  traveling  salesman  came  around 
here  asking  people  to  draw  for  the  lucky 
envelope.  Whoever  drew  and  won  got  a 
reduction  on  one  or  more  paintings.  I 
being  one  of  the  lucky  ones  or  rather  one 
drawing  the  lucky  number,  had  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  my  wife  done.  When*  I  received 
this  painting  I  paid  for  it  in  full,  al¬ 
though  the  painting  was  not  finished  to 
my  satisfaction.  They  promised  their 
traveling  artist  would  come  to  my  house 
and  finish  it  for  me,  so  I  paid  for  the 
picture  and  bought  a  frame  from  them 
amounting  to  $8.50.  I  agreed  to  pay  for 
it  on  September  1.  When  the  date  came 
around  I  could  not  meet  it,  so  I  wrote 
and  told  them,  and  returned  their  frame 
(insured).  They  refused  this  frame  and 
told  me  I  would  have  to  pay  'for  it 
whether  I  could  or  not,  as  I  had  signed 
a  judgment  note.  I  did  not  know  at  the 
time  that  I  was  signing  such  a  note.  I 
am  enclosing  letter  from  them  which  will 
make  you  understand  the  circumstances 
more  clearly.  J.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

The  letter  enclosed  from  the  De  Luxe 
Art  Studio  informs  this  subscriber  that 
he  has  signed  a  “judgment  note.”  This  is 
a  new  trick  of  the  portrait  agents  to  se¬ 
cure  a  signature  to  a  judgment  note  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  signer.  Of 
course  a  concern  employing  the  “lucky 
envelope”  scheme  could  not  be  expected 
to  have  any  scruples  about  deceiving  the 
public  in  other  respects.  Those  who  pa¬ 
tronize  portrait  agents  can  look  for  noth¬ 
ing  but  deception  and  trickery  at  every 
point  of  the  deal. 


In  a  recent  issue  you  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion  by  W.  A.  Ii.  regarding  investing  in 
stock  of  the  International  Telepost  Co., 
and  you  advise  against  it.  I  was  about 
to  put  a  goodly  sum  into  this  concern. 
From  reliable  sources  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  company  is  doing  busi¬ 
ness  over  their  line  between  Chicago, 
Toledo  and  Detroit,  and  is  building  on 
to^  Cleveland  on  their  way  to  Pittsburgh, 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
They  show  letters  of  appreciation  for  good 
and  cheap  service  from  some  of  the  larg¬ 
est  concerns  in  those  cities,  and  claim  in¬ 
creasing  business.  No  doubt  you  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  their  patents  and  their  ap¬ 
paratus  sending  over  a  thousand  words  a 
minute  at  one  cent  a  word.  I  also  have 
seen  a  report  from  Dunn’s  which  is  fav¬ 
orable  as  to  the  integrity  and  honesty  of 
the  officers  of  the  company.  I  have  been 
shown  the  annual  report  of  the  company 
and  to  me  everything  seems  all  right,  so 
I  cannot  understand  your  attitude  in  the 
matter.  In  my  opinion  the  company  has 
a  great  future,  and  no  doubt  will  before 
long  be. absorbed  by  one  of  the  principal 
companies,  so  please  do  not  just  advise 
against  my  intended  investment,  but  give 
me  reasons  and  facts.  c.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

This  subscriber  is  evidently  quoting  the 
arguments  and  statements  presented  to 
him  for  the  express  purpose  of  separat¬ 
ing  him  from  his  money.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Telepost  Company  claims  to  own 
patents  for  the  transmission  of  several 
messages  simultaneously  over  one  wire 
and  constructed  a  line  from  Chicago  to 
Toledo.  It  has  also  proposed  to  con¬ 
struct  other  lines  to  Detroit,  to  Cleve¬ 
land  and  to  New  l'ork,  but  the  Chicago- 
Toledo  line  appears  to  be  the  only  one 
in  operation.  It  is  our  impression  that 
there  are  other  means  to  transmit  com¬ 
mercial  messages,  very  similar  in  nature 
to  that  claimed  by  this  company,  and 
furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  larger 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies  are  in 
a  better  position  to  finance  this  type  of 
service.  The  company  is  apparently  de¬ 
pending  on  stock-selling  operations  to  fi¬ 
nance  its  operations.  The  Ohio  Public 
Utilities  Commission  recently  refused  its 
permission  to  the  sale  of  40,000  shares  of 
the  stock  at  $10  per  share  on  the  grounds 
that  the  company’s  patents  were  over¬ 
valued.  In  fact  the  Telepost  propositon 
in  one  form  or  another  has  been  a  stock- 
jobbing  scheme  for  the  past  30'  years.  In 
view  of  the  many  uncertainties  in  the 
situation,  and  the  record  of  the  company, 
we  advise  not  to  put  money  in  any  of  its 
securities. 

Arrested  on  charges  of  using  the  mails 
in  a  scheme  to  defraud,  Sidney  Smith,  10th 
St.  near  Chestnut,  was  held  in  $500  bail 
yesterday  by  Commissioner  Patterson  for 
a  hearing  next  Thursday.  He  was  arrest¬ 
ed  by  Postal  Inspector  Hawkswortli. 

According  to  Hawkswortli,  Smith  ad¬ 
vertised  for  women  to  send  $1.40  for  raw 
materials  to  be  used  in  home  work  for 
which  they  would  be  paid.  Ilawksworth 
said  he  was  in  possession  of  more  than 
1,700  letters,  each  containing  $1.40,  from 
women  who  had  received  neither  “more 
particulars  or  the  raw  materials.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger. 

At  first  glance  it  seems  incredible 
that  these  work-at-home  schemes  would 
prove  profitable  to  the  promoters  of  them, 
but  robbing  1.700  women  of  $1.40  each 
amounts  to  $2,380.  Smith  operated  as 
the  Franklin  Embroidery  Works,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  plan  is  typical  of  all  the 
work-at-liome  schemes  that  Publisher’s 
Desk  has  warned  its  readers  about  so 
many  times. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Food  Co.,  Mif- 
flinburg,  Pa.,  is  trying  to  interest  me  to 
act  as  general  agent  for  their  stock  food. 
They  offer  a  commission  of  33 %  per  cent 
and  state  that  they  will  pay  all  veterinary 
bills  to  farmers  who  use  these  products. 
Will  you  let  me  know  all  about  the  above 
company,  as  I  have  no  money  to  waste? 

Vermont.  d.  m.  h. 

This  project  seems  to  have  been  start¬ 
ed  by  Samuel  Striekler,  but  more  recent¬ 
ly  conducted  by  Samuel  Silverman. 
Striekler  sales  plans  are  still  maintained. 
.T.  P.  S.  Striekler,  now  Coudersport,  Pa., 
was  at  one  time  located  at  Miffliuburg 
also.  The  same  plan  of  strong-arm  sales¬ 
manship  to  induce  dealers  or  agents  to 
sign  up  for  a  large  quantity  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  employed  by  both  the  Stricklers, 
and  now  by  Samuel  Strickler’s  successor. 
The  promise  to  pay  veterinary  bills  to 
farmers  using  the  product  is  pure  “suck¬ 
er  bait.”  The  offer  of  33%  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  indicates  how  little  value  the  con¬ 
sumer  gets  for  his  money. 


UBr.  Gerald.  I've  been  stung  by  a 
wasp !  "Quick,  put  some  ammonia  on 
it.  I  can’t,  it’s  gone.” — The  Passing 
Show.  * 


flour 


W. 


hat 
really 


does  your 
cost  you? 


The  price  you  pay  for  flour  is  not  exactly 
what  that  flour  costs  you. 


Suppose  you  save  a  few  cents  by  buying  a 
cheap  flour.  One  baking  failure  may  cost 
you  more  than  you’ve  saved.  Also,  you  may 
have  to  use  more  of  the  cheaper  flour  to 
get  results — again,  your  saving  is  wiped  out. 
Your  foods  may  not  have  as  rich  a  flavor — 
and,  you  may  not  be  able  to  use  the  flour 
successfully  for  everything  you  bake. 


Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  may  cost  a  few  cents 
more  per  bag  than  ordinary  flour.  But 
Pillsbury’s  Best  is  uniform  and  dependable 
— it  will  never  cause  a  failure.  Pillsbury’s 
Best  is  richer — it  goes  farther,  and  gives 
a  better  flavor  to  your  foods.  Pillsbury  ’s 
Best  works  perfectly  for  everything  you 
bake — bread,  biscuits  or  pastry  .  In  the 
long  run  it  is  the  most  economical,  most 
satisfactory  flour  you  can  buy! 

Pillsbcry^ 

Best  Fleer 


A  rich  flour,  milled  for  finer  flavor 
and  more  certain  success  in  all  your 
baking  —  bread,  biscuits  and  pastry 


\ 

From 
The 
Arctic 
To  The 
Antarctic 

The 

Old  Reliable 


Reg:  V.  S.  Patroffi 


Browns  Beach  Jacket 


MacMillan’s  and  Commander  Byrd’s 
Expeditions  are  both  equipped  with 
Brown’s  Beach  Jackets.  Just  the  cold 
prevention  for  the  outdoor  man. 
Made  to  fit  snugly  without  binding, 
wear  like  iron,  will  not  rip,  ravel  or 
tear,  and  the  warm  knit-in  wool 
fleece  lining  gives  ample  protection 
on  the  coldest  days.  Three  styles — 
coat  with  or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

Ask  your  dealer 


V 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  . 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  year.’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purpose. 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  apd  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1818 

246  Plymouth  Straat,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EAVES 


Money  Back 
IfitFaite, 


A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do  j 
its  full  share  of  work.  Get 
rid  of  the  heaves  and  you  — } 
have  a  horse  worth  its  -  —  , 

full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 
FLEMING’S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 
($1.00  per  package,  postpaid).  Also  •are-fire  tomo 
to  build  up  rundown  borses.  OUR  BIG  FREE  Veterinary 
Adviser  tells  about  now  treatments  for  many  diseases 
Write  today.  flemING  BROTHERS,  Chemists 
DOS  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
er.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllt 

TURKEYS  Helen  A 1.  Bakefi  1 

1  Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding] 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

II1III1IIIIIIIII  lllllltl  ill  III  III  III  II  Mill  II II  mu 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Distributors  Wanted 

for  new  soap,  supplies  and  tools;  sell¬ 
ing  direct  to  garage  trade.  Man  with 
car  to  act  as  district  manager.  Work 
near  home.  Exclusive  territory. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO. 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


Del-Mar-Va  6,090  Square  Miles 
Finest  Agricultural  Opportunities 

Within  three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid 
concrete  highways  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  markets.  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  System  permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable 
c  limate.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes,  low  priced.  Good  schools,  low 
taxes.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet  FREE.  Address 
I<ST  DEL-MA1I.VA  BUILDING,  Salisbury,  Md. 


320  Acre  Creek  Flat  Farm 

Cement  road,  grade  A  market,  good  buildings,  24  cows, 
10  young  stock;  will  carry  75  cows,  horses,  tractor,  fine 
line  machinery— #1 B, 000.  $6,000  cash.  Land  that  will 
surprise  you.  MURDOCK  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY, 
Cooperstown,  New  York. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG,  CO.,  27  Homestead  Avs.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


KODAK  FILMS  ^%Vzetrr'Slll°^ 

Developed  for  Be.  Prints  3e  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
txlO  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  YOUKG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  4$  Btrtb.  St,  Allan,.  N.  T. 


Post  Your  Land ! 


Keep  trespassers  off.  12 
cloth  weather-proof  “No 
Trespassing,  Hunting  or 
Shooting”  Signs  printed  with  your  name,  *2,  25-33.60, 
50—36.00  prepaid,  legally  worded;  complies  your  state 
law.  BRINCKERHOFF  PRESS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Oats  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  BANTK,  Jr.,  Cobleaklll,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED 

F.  T.  PALMER  COS 


CAR  LOTS. 
Name  Price. 
COB,  CONN. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  Is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded ;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  poultry;  feeding 
for  egg  production,  incubation,  brooding,  broiler 
raising;  good  salary,  permanent  position  for  the 
right  man.  ADVERTISER  7191,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  white  girl  to  assist  with  housework  and 
care  of  three  small  children;  send  references 
in  first  letter;  $40  per  month  to  start.  MRS. 
B.  M.  FYFFE,  67  Union  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  farm-raised  men  with  some 
agricultural  college  training  for  cow-testing 
association  work;  must  own  ear  and  sign  agree¬ 
ment  to  test  at  least  12  months.  Address  DAIRY 
EXTENSION  SERVICE,  College  Farms,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  state  qualifications  and  give 
references  with  application. 


WANTED — Man  passed  middle  age  to  do  light 
chores  on  farm  and  help  in  kitchen;  first-class 
home  and  board  and  small  wages.  MRS.  LULA 
BOICE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Col.  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Congenial,  reliable  woman  who  ap¬ 
preciates  good  home  on  farm;  reference.  BOX 
424,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  woman  to  help  keep 
house,  do  general  housework  and  live  in  fami¬ 
ly  with  mother  and  middle-aged  son  on  modern 
milk  farm,  10  miles  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
beautiful  location,  hot  water,  furnace,  bath¬ 
room;  applicant  must  like  country  Winter  and 
Summer,  not  be  afraid  to  stay  alone  in  house 
if  necessary  if  family  are  absent  for  few  hours 
in  evening;  bus  passes  house  twice  a  day  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter;  every  other  Sunday  off  and  one 
afternoon  each  week;  state  wages  desired;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7247,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  single,  for  dairy 
farm;  particulars  and  wages  in  first  letter. 
HOWARD  KELSEY,  Madison,  Conn. 


WOMAN,  general  housework,  in  New  Jersey, 
20  miles  from  Newark;  2  adults,  1  child  3 
years  old  in  family;  state  age,  health,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  7250, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  couple;  woman  to  do  general  house¬ 
work  and  plain  cooking  for  family  of  four 
adults;  man  as  carpenter,  mechanic  or  handy¬ 
man;  references;  salary  according  to  work.  O.  E. 
BURBANK,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced,  reliable,  single  farm¬ 
hand,  Winter  or  year  job;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  CHARLES  RICE,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced,  all  around  farmer; 

steady  job;  $50  and  board.  BECKER,  Calli- 
coon  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  tester  for  Southern 
Berkshire  Cow  Test  Association.  Write  H.  J. 
TALMADGE,  Howard  Block,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Tel.  2784. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  on  farm  for  house¬ 
work  and  care  of  little  girl  during  day  while 
mother  teaches;  good  home,  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISH  woman  requires  working  housekeeper, 
small  house,  plain  cooking,  family  of  two 
ladies,  two  sons,  one  away  during  week,  the 
other  at  school;  country  woman  and  dog  lover 
essential;  preference  given  to  one  who  would 
give  occasional  help  in  kennel  of  dogs;  wages 
$60  per  month;  write  fully.  MRS.  BYRON 
ROGERS,  Misty  Isles  Kennel,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN,  capable  cook,  private,  year-round  posi¬ 
tion,  on  Long  Island;  wages  $65;  state  in 
firet  letter  age,  religion.  ADVERTISER  7174, 
caie  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  wanted  to  milk  and  care 
for  small  herd  purebred  Guernseys;  modern 
equipment  throughout;  $65  monthly,  room  and 
board;  state  age,  experience,  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  former  employers.  BOX  38,  St.  James, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  married  farmer,  no  children,  to 
assist  generally;  $50  a  month  and  concession; 
state  age.  experience,  nationality,  religion  and 
when  available.  ADVERTISER  7264,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  houseworker,  young,  competent;  3 
adults;  own  room,  bath;  state  experience, 
wages,  references.  J.  L.  WILLIAMS,  195  Old 
Army  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

YOUNG  man,  single,  wants  position  as  chef  or 
houseman;  references.  ADVERTISER  7206. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AN  ELDERLY  man,  good  plain  cook,  wishes 
position  to  cook  for  farm  help  or  housekeeper 
for  bachelor;  reference;  state  wages  and  all  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7223,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  22  years’  practical  experience 
all  branches,  wants  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager  or  will  establish.  P.  O.  BOX  343,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 

YOUNG  man,  27,  English,  good  milker,  wants 
position  in  modern  dairy  and  breeding  estab¬ 
lishment  where  hard  work  offers  opportunity  for 
advancement.  ADVERTISER  7246,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HANDYMAN,  35,  general  farming,  experienced 
carpenter,  prefers  good  home  to  high  wages. 
C.  GRAHAM,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  farmer  able  and  willing  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  details  in  breeding  sheep,  hogs, 
cows,  poultry,  desires  position.  H.  LEMMER- 
MANN,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

YOUNG  Danish  man  wants  position  on  farm; 

able  to  milk  and  do  general  farm  work.  OVE 
FOLDAL,  care  K.  Hermansen,  R.  3,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

THREE  ambitious  college  girls  want  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Steady  place  by  American,  44,  mar¬ 
ried,  one  small  child,  as  herdsman  or  care¬ 
taker;  experienced  all  around  farmer;  refer¬ 
ences;  no  liquor.  ADVERTISER  7249,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 

SITUATION  wanted — Maintenance  and  repair 
mechanic  on  large  farm  or  estate;  horseshoeing 
and  carpenter  work.  F.  T.  SHIPMAN,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN-MANAGER  wishes  position  with 
owner  who  desires  results  of  years  of  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  for  production.  ADVERTISER 
7258,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  27.  desires  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  place,  no  others.  J.  OTTMANN, 
311  E.  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 

YOUNG  man  wants  position  taking  charge  of 
poultry  plant;  agricultural  college  graduate; 

4  years’  experience  as  manager  and  assistant; 
excellent  reference.  ADVERTISER  7257,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  43,  sober  and  reliable,  desires 
position;  23  years’  experience,  all  branches. 
ADVERTISER  7256,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  woman  wishes  position  as  manager 
and  cook  on  large  country  estate  or  farm 
where  several  men  are  boarded;  go  anywhere; 
first-class  reference.  ADVERTISER  7255,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED' — Position  as  caretaker,  estate  or  farm 
manager;  American,  married,  36,  life-time  ex¬ 
perience,  licensed  chauffeur,  references;  particu¬ 
lars  and  salary  in  reply,  please.  R.  F.  D.  No. 
60,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN.  Norwegian,  single,  experienced 
references;  some  college  training;  wants  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  7259,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Housekeeper’s  position;  capable  full 
charge  small  modern  home;  good  cook,  excel¬ 
lent  references;  salary  $15  weekly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  middle-aged  couple,  position  with 
elderly  Christian  people  as  housekeeper,  care¬ 
taker,  chauffeur;  no  servants.  BOX  227,  Wash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man,  American,  Protestant,  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license,  wishes  year-around  position  on 
estate;  wife  willing  to  board  men.  LEE  CARY, 
Cassville,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  as  farm  manager,  single,  life-time 
experience,  agricultural  college  training,  breed¬ 
ing  for  milk  production  or  show,  testing,  eco¬ 
nomical  feed  production,  disease  control;  would 
consider  share  proposition;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SWISS  dairyman  wants  position  as  test-cow 
milker  or  herdsman  of  small  herd;  10  years’ 
experience  feeding  and  milking  test-cows.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  thoroughly  trained  and 
experienced  in  all  branches,  desires  position 
where  honest,  conscientious  work  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  ADVERTISER  7043,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  life  experienced,  highly 
skilled,  trained,  successful.  ADVERTISER 
7265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  38,  wishes  position  as  foreman  or  care¬ 
taker  on  private  estate:  first-class  mechanic, 
know  how  to  operate  tractor  and  ail  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  drive  any  make  of  car,  and  know  the 
lay-out  of  ornamental  and  structural  concrete 
work,  and  do  all  repair  work  needed  on  estate, 
and  understand  raising  of  poultry;  have  I.  C.  S. 
training.  KARL  F.  PUPPA,  Mount  St.  Andrew, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

POSITION  desired;  middle-aged  Swiss;  Virginia; 

Pi'otestant;  companion  elderly  couple,  super¬ 
visor,  governess;  city  or  country;  well  bred, 
cheerful,  languages;  splendid  qualifications,  rec¬ 
ommendations;  $100.  ADVERTISER  7266,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  position  as  caretaker 
or  manager  on  gentleman’s  place;  experienced 
in  landscape  and  garden  work,  fruit,  poultry 
and  care  of  stock;  best  references  as  to  ability 
and  character;  a  congenial  place  where  con¬ 
scientious  work  is  appreciated  is  more  important 
than  big  wages.  ADVERTISER  6936,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-CARETAKER,  35,  no  children; 

paint,  carpentry,  repairs,  drive;  wife  do  house¬ 
work,  cooking  wheji  wanted;  Americans;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7269,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


SITUATION  wanted — Caretaker  farm  estate; 

married,  practical  training;  qualified  breeder 
all  live  stock,  every  detail  general  maintenance. 
ADVERTISER  7222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  middle-aged,  two  children, 
Americans,  both  good  dry -hand  milkers;  wife 
wishes  position  to  milk;  man  as  herdsman  and 
farm  manager;  farm  experience  12  years;  best 
reference  furnished;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L,  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVOID  northern  Winters,  buy  this  12-acre  Flor¬ 
ida  place  on  paved  highway,  convenient  to 
everything;  four-room  bungalow,  garage,  hen¬ 
house;  land  all  cleared,  rich  soil;  price  $2,200, 
easy  terms.  C1IAS.  G.  WOODBRIDGE,  77  Cen¬ 
tral  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass. 


GRANDVIEW  Farm.  145  acres,  tillage  and  tim- 
berland,  sugar  orchard,  1,200  trees,  large,  old- 
fashioned  house,  running  water,  15  Jersey  cows, 
milking  machine,  separator,  two  gasoline  en¬ 
gines,  new  evaporator,  etc.,  about  850  sap  buck¬ 
ets,  nice  lot  of  planed  lumber;  on  good  road,  1V4 
miles  to  village;  price  $10,000  cash;  write  for 
particulars.  LILLIAN  MARCETTE,  Cambridge, 
Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 86-acre  farm,  8-room  house,  barn 
and  henhouses;  on  county  highway;  $500  down, 
balance  to  suit  purchaser.  C.  D.  STREVELL, 
Westerlo,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  five-acre  poultry  farm; 

six-room  house,  improvements;  soil  good  for 
trucking;  capacity  1,200;  600  birds  now;  close  to 
town  and  seashore;  $12,000.  ADVERTISER 
7228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -At  a  bargain  price  on  easy  terms, 
most  desirable  irrigated  farm  in  Cumberland 
County,  containing  approximately  78  acres,  of 
which  5  acres  are  woodland,  32  acres  has  over¬ 
head  irrigation  with  own  water  supply;  approxi¬ 
mately  14  acres  in  asparagus,  5  years  old,  Wash¬ 
ington  variety;  5  acres  in  blackberries;  all  land 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  and  in  con¬ 
dition  to  continue  all  crops;  buildings  consist 
of  house  entirely  renovated  three  years  ago, 
water,  heat  and  electric  lighting;  buildings, 
erected  for  all  tools,  supplies,  washing  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  packing;  barn  for  horses,  sufficient 
tenement  houses  on  farm;  personal  property,  all 
necessary  tools,  horses,  etc.,  to  operate;  farm 
situated  on  the  Cohansey  River  on  a  hard  road 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  of  New  Jersey  siding;  shipments  can  be 
made  to  New  York  by  rail  or  truck;  reasonable 
terms  for  prompt  purchaser.  ADVERTISER  7231, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  and  chicken  farm; 

price  $4,000.  Inquire  GEORGE  SCHERRER, 
Newfield,  N.  Y. 


40-ACRE  farm  and  cheese  factory,  good  build¬ 
ings;  fruit,  water;  location,  Finger  Lakes, 
Western  New  York.  ADVERTISER  7195,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  thousand  acres  within  five 
miles  Roosevelt  Warm  Springs  property.  H.  A. 
HALL,  Newnan,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE— 50-cow  dairy  farm,  1%  miles  from 
Seneca  Lake,  located  on  county  road  from 
Ilimrod  to  Dundee,  Yates  County;  grade  A  milk 
plant  at  Dundee  five  miles  from  farm;  district 
school  on  farm;  205  acres,  130  tillable,  45  pas¬ 
ture,  30  woodland;  tillage  level  to  rolling,  in 
excellent  state  of  cultivation;  suitable  for  Al¬ 
falfa,  wheat,  beans,  corn;  good  fences,  growing 
young  pine;  7-room  house,  all  modern  conveni¬ 
ences;  large  dairy  barn  with  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water,  49  modern  stanchions,  concrete 
floors,  watering  cups;  log  cabin  with  electricity, 
tenant  house,  garage,  grain  barn,  2  big  silos; 
buildings  in  fine  condition;  pleasant  surroundings; 
sale  price  $14,000,  liberal  terms.  Inquire  of 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  Springfield,  Mass. 


$3,500  CASH  buys  hotel,  restaurant  business; 

net  profits,  $5,000  yearly;  stock,  equipment. 
W.  S.  RITTASE,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  for  residence,  boarding  or  tourists, 
11-room  house,  public  highway,  corner  lot  50x 
175;  Rockland  County.  ADVERTISER  7121, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  at  nominal  rental  dairy  farm  with¬ 
out  cows.  ADVERTISER  7103,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale;  excellent  for  dairying,  or  an 
ideal  Summer  home;  for  further  information 
write  H.  J.  BACON,  26  Russell  St.,  Plymouth, 
N.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY,  Salem  County,  dairy  or  truck 
farm;  90  acres;  2%  miles  from  Woodstown; 
buildings  in  good  repair,  new  silo;  stream  of  wa¬ 
ter  runs  through  farm;  electricity  available; 
price  reasonable;  write  to  owner,  0.  H.  BAS¬ 
SETT,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  a  small  store  with  living- 
rooms  adjoining;  small  town,  village  or  coun¬ 
try;  prefer  near  school  or  main  road;  must  be 
very  reasonable,  within  50  miles  of  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  7251,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


235-ACRE  dairy  and  vegetable  farm,  Southern 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.;  modern  improvements; 
State  road;  50  acres  muckland  for  vegetables; 
equipment  for  35  cows;  half  mile  to  village  and 
shipping  station;  a  real  business  farm;  write 
owner  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7252, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  with  option  buy,  farm, 
South  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware;  write 
POLIZZOTTO,  660  Creshent  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


89  ACRES  on  concrete  highway,  5-room  bunga¬ 
low,  new  henhouse,  running  water  in  pasture, 
peach  orchard,  other  fruit,  285  rods  new  woven 
wire  fence,  electricity,  good  poultry  and  dairy 
proposition;  special  price  for  30  days;  would 
consider  trade  for  New  York  farm.  S.  F. 
STOKE,  Marydel,  Md. 


APPLE  orchard  wanted  by  fully  experienced 
fruit  grower:  will  operate  either  for  share  or 
salary.  ADVERTISER  7254,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  house,  spring  water,  elec¬ 
tric.  gas;  10  minutes’  walk  to  train  or  trolley 
or  village;  one  hour  to  New  York;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  7268,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  wanted  within  100  miles  from  New  York; 

secluded,  elevated,  lake,  brook.  GERSON 
KRIMSKY,  1359  Carrol  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  village  farm,  100  acres,  located  in 
the  village  of  Chelsea,  Vt. ;  fine  buildings, 
large  amount  wood  and  lumber,  good  sugar  bush; 
price  $3,600,  including  hay  and  sugar  tools. 
JOHN  PRESTON,  Owner,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

WANTED  to  rent  or  lease  small  farm  with  a 
few  outbuildings;  improvements  not  neces¬ 
sary  but  house  must  be  liveable  and  low  rent, 
with  option  of  buying.  ADVERTISER  7262, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent  or  buy,  poultry  farm,  10 
acres  or  more,  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York  City.  L.  D.  MARTINE,  Milton,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

FINE  HONEY — 60-lh.  can,  here,  clover,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  free  price  list  of  other  con¬ 
tainers;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  5-lb.,  $1.15;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1 ;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

TOBACCO — Virginia  gold  leaf  smoking,  chewing, 
mild,  mellow — like  rare  old  wine:  4  pounds, 
$1,  9  pounds,  $2  postpaid.  BELMONT  FARMS, 
Box  J,  Chatham,  Virginia. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  sugar,  candy,  svrup; 

write  for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER,  Wes¬ 
ton,  V  t. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5;  buckwheat, 
$4;  not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE- — Eastern  Shore  sweet  potatoes,  $1 
per  bushel  hamper;  $3  per  barrel,  during 
September  and  October,  f.o.b.  Painter.  G.  W. 
WARREN,  Painter,  Va. 

OUR  HONEY  is  well-cured,  heavy-bodied,  per¬ 
fectly  delicious;  five-pound  pail,  $1.25  post¬ 
paid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS, 
Buekland,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

PURE  honey,  light  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  for 
$1.90;  dark  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80c;  10-lb.  pail, 
$1,50,  prepaid  in  third  zone.  CHARLES  MAT- 
TASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

FINEST  quality  clover  comb  honey,  No.  1,  $5; 

No.  2,  $4;  mixed  buckwheat,  $4.50  24  sections; 
60  lbs.  clover  extracted,  $6.60  by  express;  5  lbs. 
clover,  $1.20;  10  lbs..  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75, 
delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

BUY  your  holly  wreaths  for  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions  direct  from  maker;  guaranteed  to  reach 
you  in  good  condition.  A.  J.  GORDY,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 

HONEY — Delicious  clover,  5-lb.  pails.  $1.10  post¬ 
paid;  10,  $2.  AVHEELER  &  TURVEltY,  Ionia, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

TATTING  of  all  kinds,  any  design,  made  to 
order;  prices  reasonable.  MRS.  MARVIN  H. 
SMITH,  205  East  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.65,  postpaid;  60 
lbs.  clover,  here,  $6.60;  24  combs,  $4.80.  WM. 
SCHONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can 
$6.60;  also  pails.  WM.  H.  WOLFORD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  on  a  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  In  asthma;  most  sufferers  from  hay 
fever  will  be  relieved;  refreshing  in  the  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweet¬ 
heart  and  friends;  cretonne;  2%  lbs.,  $1.35 
postpaid;  remit  with  order.  nANNAII  I*A\  N'L, 
No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 

DRIVING  goat,  including  harness  and  cart; 

something  for  the  kiddies.  JON’T.  B.  FISH¬ 
ER,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

ROLLER-BEARING  nail  bin,  5  sections;  3  dis¬ 
play  racks;  sell  or  trade.  NATHAN  UM- 
STEAD,  Salisbury,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Rare  old  Daidmond  willow  cane 
and  pair  buffalo  horns;  price  for  both  $50. 
CHAS.  BENNINGTON,  Garrattsville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Hunters  to  board,  good  grounds,  $2 
per  day.  MRS.  WILLIAM  MATTISON,  White 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  few  cars  oat  or  wheat  straw; 

quote  lowest  spot  cash  price.  WALGROVB 
FARMS,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Two  buggies,  one  landau,  haycart 
and  manure  spreader,  in  good  condition.  JOHN 
GRANT,  Darien,  Conn. 

ASSORTED  nut  fudge,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

WAUKESHA  Farm  Inn  welcomes  hunters;  lo¬ 
cated  along  Catskill  Mt.  I’ark  line;  $18  per 
week;  bath.  EDITH  BARRETT,  Pepacton,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  honey,  water  white,  10 Vic;  white,  10c; 

mixed,  8c,  per  120  lbs.,  here;  buckwheat  in 
kegs,  8 Vic.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

CLOVER  honey,  new  crop,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10- 
lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered;  will  send  C.O.D.  AL¬ 
BERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

SPLENDID  quality  McIntosh  red  apples,  fancy, 
$4  per  volumn  bushel  basket;  grade  A,  $3.25; 
grade  B,  $2.50.  W.  11.  WARREN,  Orchard 
Farm,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 

DIVINITY  candy,  75c  a  lb.  HAZEL  SMITH, 
It.  D.  17,  New  Milford,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  —  Golden  Yellow  Sweet  Potatoes, 
packed  in  bushel  baskets;  jjrice  $3  12-pk.  bbl., 
or  $1  per  bushel  basket,  f.o.b.  Painter.  J.  W. 
DOWNING,  Painter,  Va. 

TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an-up-to- 
dat.e  Turkey  hook.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Stalls,  Stanchions 
Litter  Carriers, 
Drinking  Cups,  etc. 


Just  Out! 


Here  is  a  NEW 
Book  of  160 
pages  prepared 
especially  to 
help  farmers 

who  are  going  to  REMODEL  a  barn,  poultry  house  or  hog  house.  It  is  equally 
helpful  if  you  are  going  to  build  an  entirely  new  building — it  shows  you  how  to 
build  economically — how  to  arrange  the  interiors  for  greatest  convenience — how 
to  ventilate  properly  and  how  to  equip  it  in  a  way  that  will  save  you  hours  of 
labor  every  day.  It  shows  many  pictures  of  farm  buildings  other  farmers  have  built. 

Before  you  REMODEL,  BUILD,  VENTILATE  or  EQUIP  any  farm  building  be  sure  to  write  for 
this  free  book  and  see  how  you  can  do  the  job  right — do  it  economically  and  in  a  way  that  will  enable 
you  to  make  a  lot  more  money  and  enjoy  the  conveniences  of  modem,  well  designed  and  equipped 
buildings. 
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Jamesway  has  helped  thousands  of  farmers  make  more  money  from  their  farm 
stock.  If  you  are  interested  in  the  questions  of  expense  and  income  you’ll  find 
this  book  one  of  the  most  interesting  you  have  ever  read.  It  deals  with  the 
everyday  problems  of  the  fanner  and  gives  good,  sound,  sensible  advice  of  how  best  to  solve 

these  problems.  Book  also  tells  about  Jamesway  Equip¬ 
ment — the  most  complete  and  BEST  line  of  equipment 
for  dairy  cows,  poultry  and  hogs.  James  way  Stalls,  Stan¬ 
chions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  Ventilating 
Systems,  Poultry  Feeders,  Waterers,  Brooders,  Nests, 

Poultry  House  Heaters,  etc.,  all  shown  in  this  book. 


Jam4 


Me ii  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  6453 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Hj 
Jamesway  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating  H 

□  Cow  Bam  □  Horse  Barn  □  Tile  Silo 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile  » 

I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System 

for  Poultry  House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House 

□  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment  gg 

Name _  Sffl 

P.  O - - - - - 

R.  F.  D . . . State . . . 


Mail  coupon  today  to  office  nearest  you  —  the  book  is 
FREE.  Mark  the  things  on  coupon  you  are  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  you’ll  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  helpful 
suggestions  you’ll  get.  No  cost — no  obligation. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jamesway  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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West  Pawlet  Road,  Vermont 


the  big  favorite  among 
men  and  women  who  know 
the  value  of  the  dollar  .  .  . 
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because  BUICK  provides  greatest  dollar  value 


In  the  smaller  towns  and  communities — in  the  great  farming 
sections  where  motor  cars  are  subjected  to  the  severest  tests 
of  performance  and  roadability — there  you  will  find  the  New 
Buick  the  outstanding  favorite  among  fine  automobiles! 

Not  only  have  these  motorists  played  a  vital  part  in  the  purchase 
of  more  than  2,000,000  Buicks  during  the  past  two  decades  — 
not  only  have  they  registered  a  demand  from  two  to  five  times  as 
great  as  for  any  other  car  in  Buick’s  field  —  but  they  are 
buying  this  fine  Buick  of  today  in  far  greater  volume  than  any 
previous  Buick! 

. . .  because  Buick’s  great  new  Valve-in-Head  engine — develop¬ 
ing  99  horsepower  in  the  124-  and  132-inch  series,  and  8OV2 
horsepower  in  the  118-inch  series  —  imparts  thrilling  new 
pick-up,  thrilling  new  road  speeds  and  thrilling  new  hill¬ 
climbing  power. 

.  .  .  because  Buick’s  new  Bodies  by  Fisher  achieve  new  heights 
of  beauty,  luxury  and  style — set  the  year’s  high  mark  for  com¬ 
fort  and  utility — incorporate  such  marked  advancements  as  the 
new  Non-Glare  Windshield  for  safer  night  driving,  adjustable 
front  seat,  and  adjustable  steering  column! 

. . .  because  Buick  alone  provides  such  extra  features  of  value  as 


New  Controlled  Servo  Enclosed  Mechanical  Brakes;  new  fric- 
tionless  steering  gear  and  Road  Shock  Eliminator;  new,  longer 
rear  springs  and  Lovejoy  Duodraulic  Shock  Absorbers;  torque 
tube  drive;  sealed  chassis;  and  Buick  multiple- disc  clutch! 

You  can  easily  afford  to  buy  a  Buick,  for  six  models  of  this 
wonderful  car,  embodying  all  the  famous  Buick  superiorities, 
are  available  at  prices  well  under  $  1,300,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  More¬ 
over,  you  can  purchase  a  Buick  on  the  extremely  liberal 
General  Motors  time  payment  plan.  See  these  cars  —  compare 
them  with  any  other  at  or  near  the  price  —  satisfy  yourself 
that  they  are  truly  unequaled  values.  Then  do  as  so 
many  other  keen  judges  of  value  are  doing:  Buy  a  BUICK* 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Canadian  Factories  Division  of  General  Motors  Builders  of 

McLaughiin-Buick,  Oshasva,  Ont.  Corporation  Buick  and  Marquette  Motor  Cars 


2  DOOR 
SEDAN 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT 


.  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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The  D  o  c  t  o  r  Tak  e  s  a  Vaca  t  i  o  n 


HAD  been  practicing  more  than  40 
years  and  felt  entitled  to  a  good  rest. 
I  decided  to  take  a  European  trip, 
not  because  of  sight-seeing  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  more  to  visit  some  of 
the  great  hospitals,  selecting  a  slow 
boat  as  being  less  expensive  and  giv¬ 
ing  more  time  for  rest. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  high  degree  of 
comfort  one  enjoys  on  such  a  trip,  and  still  more 
with  the  precautions  which  are  taken  to  insure 
safety.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  during  a 
dense  fog  lasting  36  hours.  Also,  after  landing  at 
Havre,  I  noted  a  delay  of  five  hours  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  destination,  which  was  London.  I 
supposed  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  high  tide  to 
o-et  out  of  the  harbor.  On  inquiry  I  found  there  was 
sufficient  depth  at  low  tide,  but  that  there  were 
strong  currents  which  might  endanger  a  ship  with 
sligh  headway,  hence  the  delay.  I  was  so  impressed 
that  I  wrote  the  home  folks  advising  them  that  the 
safest  place  in  the  world  is  on  an  ocean  liner  op¬ 
erated  by  a  reliable  company. 

From  my  various  trips  in  Great  Britain  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  greater  portion  of  this  region  is 
what  the  Hope  Farm  Man,  of  blessed  memory,  would 
haVe  termed  “natural  grass  land.”  They  have  all 
the  essential  conditions;  a  fertile  soil,  heavy  rain¬ 
fall,  cool  Summers  and 
mild  Winters.  As  would 
naturally  foil  o  w,  the 
predominant  agricultur¬ 
al  industry  is  grazing. 

English  writers  estimate 
the  percentage  of 
•plough  land”  as  they 
term  it,  is  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  and,  to 
their  dismay,  the  per¬ 
centage  is  constantly  di¬ 
minishing.  Much  print¬ 
ers’  ink  and  valuable 
paper  is  wasted  in  try¬ 
ing  to  prevail  on  the 
farmers  to  increase  the 
cultivated  area.  This, 
however,  is  an  economic 
problem,  and  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  sentiment.  It  is 
true  that  an  acre  of 
ground  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  40  bushels  of 
wheat  will  not  grow 
more  than  two  hundred 
weight  of  beef,  and  the 
grain  has  m  uch  the 
greater  food  value.  The 
farmer  is  particularly 
interested  in  sales 
value.  The  grain  will 
sell  for  more  than  the 
meat,  but  the  cost  of 
production  is  much 
greater.  It  is  greater 
than  you  would  suppose, 
for  farm  labor  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  much  below  the 
American  standard  of 
efficiency. 

After  a  month  of 
faithful  attendance  at 
clinics,  with  a  lot  of  sight-seeing  in  addition,  I  spent 
10  days  in  Stratford-on-Avon.  Here  I  attended  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  great  church  where  Shakespeare  sleeps, 
saw  the  historic  landmarks  in  the  little  city,  and 
visited  several  castles  in  the  vicinity.  The  one  at 
Warwick  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  and  is 
filled  with  treasures.  The  pictures  alone  would  sell 
for  millions  of  dollars.  The  upkeep  is  well  insured 
by  the  throngs  of  visitors,  each  contributing  two 
shillings. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  were  the  visits  I  made 
to  a  market  garden  region  some  25  miles  down  the 
beautiful  Avon.  Here  is  located  Evesham,  a  clean, 
prosperous  city  of  10,000  population.  Within  a  radius 
of  15  miles  is  found  the  greatest  market  garden 
region  in  England. 

The  soil  is  rich,  and  apparently  of  alluvial  origin, 
as  it  contains  lots  of  pebbles.  It  is  ideal  for  culti¬ 
vation.  Here  are  produced  vast  quantities  of  cab¬ 
bage.  Brussels  sprouts,  celery,  asparagus,  peas, 
beans,  squashes,  currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries 
and  plums. 

The  strawberries  were  ripening  and  I  thought 
them  the  finest  I  had  ever  seen,  both  in  appearance 
and  taste.  Some  growers  have  more  than  100  acres. 
Just  now  growers  are  alarmed  by  a  mysterious  dis¬ 
ease  called  “strawberry  sickness.”  The  plants  de¬ 
cline  and  die  from  no  discoverable  reason.  Many 
growers  are  cutting  down  heavily  on  plantings  and, 
unless  a  remedy  is  found,  the  output  will  greatly 
diminish. 

In  this  region  the  system  of  land  tenure  is  inter¬ 
esting.  Most  of  the  farmers  are  really  tenants  on 
leased  land,  but  their  status  is  different  from  that 
of  tenants  in  our  country.  In  former  years  there 
vvas  much  dissatisfaction,  as  land  tenure  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  “Agricultural  Holding  Act.”  In  case  a 
farmer  failed  or  desired  to  change  his  vocation  he 
vvas  likely  to  lose  the  added  value  which  had  ac¬ 
crued  on  the  farm  in  virtue  of  his  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment.  In  recent  years  this  law  was  amended  by  the 
passage  of  the  “Market  Gardeners’  Compensation 
Act.”  Now  a  farmer  cannot  be  dispossessed  with¬ 
out  remuneration  for  the  increase  of  value  during, 
aud  as  a  result,  of  his  incumbency.  In  addition  to 


legislation  certain  customs  have  developed  which 
have  almost  the  force  of  law.  For  instance,  if  a 
farmer  decides  to  give  up  his  farm,  he  goes  first  to 
a  purchaser  and  sells  his  leasehold,  and  then  goes 
to  his  landlord  who,  in  most  cases,  gives  his  consent 
to  the  proposed  change  of  tenants.  A  refusal  would 
be  a  grave  matter,  and  would  cause  severe  criticism 
and  censure. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  tenant  can 
sell  his  leasehold  for  more  than  the  landlord  would 
realize  if  he  sold  the  land. 

The  ownership  of  land  appeals  to  the  best  senti¬ 
ments.  Theoretically  the  American  farmer  would 
condemn  this  English  system.  However,  it  has  two 
decided  advantages.  The  farmer  has  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  lobby  to  keep  taxes  down,  and  he  needs 
less  capital  than  would  be  necessary  if  he  owned 
the  land.  The  landlords  are  influential,  as  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  aristocracy,  and  they  are  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  low  taxes  as  the  farmer  himself.  Owning 
no  land,  the  farmer  is,  with  a  given  capital,  able  to 
operate  on  a  larger  scale. 

Instead  of  giving  a  general  description  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  this  Evesham  region  it  will  perhaps  be 
better  to  describe  briefly  the  operations  of  a  single 
farm. 

One  of  the  best  farms  in  this  region  is  the  300-acre 
farm  of  Henry  Masters  &  Son.  On  my  first  visit  I 


found  the  senior  member  about  to  start  to  his  of¬ 
fice  in  the  city.  He  is  a  magistrate,  and  on  this  day 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  devote  several  hours  to 
his  public  duties.  He  lives  in  the  city  in  a  beautiful 
home  surrounded  by  lawn  and  gardens.  Part  of  the 
farm  was  developed  by  his  father,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that,  for  many  years,  it  will  remain  in  the 
family.  Fifty  years  ago  potatoes  were  grown  in 
large  quantities.  Now  the  land  has  become  so  valu¬ 
able  that  few  are  grown. 

The  charming  old  gentleman  responded  most  gra¬ 
ciously  to  my  questions,  and  1  regretted  that  his 
duties  called  him  away.  Acting  on  his  advice,  I  re¬ 
turned  the  following  day,  and  the  son  took  me  over 
the  place  in  his  auto,  and  explained  the  various  op¬ 
erations.  He  impresses  one  as  a  capable  progressive 
farmer  as  well  as  a  fine  business  man. 

They  have  a  dairy  of  15  cows.  This  is  in  charge 
of  a  man  who,  with  a  boy,  does  all  the  work  of  the 
dairy,  including  the  marketing.  The  milk  is  sold  to 
various  retailers  in  the  city,  mostly  grocers,  tin 
giving  prices  and  costs  they  will,  for  convenience,  be 
translated  into  dollars  and  cents.)  For  four  Win¬ 
ter  months  the  average  price  is  36  cents  per  gallon ; 
in  April,  May,  October  and  November,  32  cents  and 
in  the  four  Summer  months,  26  cents. 

Cows  are  kept  for  several  reasons.  They  eat  the 
pea  hay.  In  crop  rotation  oats  are  useful.  The 
grain  is  fed  to  cows  and  horses,  and  some  of  the 
straw  is  used  in  packing  vegetables.  The  cows  are 
pastured  largely  on  land  rented  from  adjoining 
farmers.  That  is,  the  pasture  is  rented.  For  Win¬ 
ter  feeding  2%  acres  of  mangels  are  raised  and  six 
tons  of  Egyptian  cotton  cake  are  fed,  costing  $70  per 
ton.  The  heifer  calves  are  raised  and  some  kept 
permanently.  The  bull  calves  are  sold  at  good  prices 
to  the  butchers. 

The  annual  planting  of  peas  is  about  25  acres.  My 
visit  was  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  I  saw  40  men 
and  a  few  women  picking  peas.  Most  of  these  were 
regular  employes.  The  pickers  pull  up  the  vines  and 
strip  off  the  pods,  putting  them  into  pots.  A  pot  is 
a  square,  tapering  basket  holding  40  lbs.  of  peas, 
beans  or  Brussels  sprouts  and  72  lbs.  of  plums. 
When  a  pot  is  filled  a  few  vines  are  neatly  placed  on 


top  and  secured  with  stout  twine,  and  it  is  ready  for 
market,  far  or  near.  The  vines  serve  as  a  cover 
and  also  keep  the  peas  from  drying  too  fast.  The 
average  yield  is  about  110  pots  per  acre.  An  active 
picker  averages  a  dozen  pots,  and  those  employed  by 
the  piece  get  25  cents  per  pot. 

Peas  are  profitable,  but  they  often  ripen  all  at, 
once  in  spite  of  several  weeks’  interval  in  planting. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  season  they  bring,  if  early, 
$2.50  per  pot.  Later  they  may  be  as  low  as  50  cent’s. 
In  all  cases  containers  are  extra,  with  rebate  on 
return. 

About  50  acres  of  cabbage  are  planted  each  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  grow  through  the  Winter  and  are 
harvested  in  the  Spring.  To  be  profitable  all  must 
be  sold  by  Whitsuntide.  This  district  is  usually  two 
weeks  earlier  than  other  regions,  which  is  a  marked 
advantage.  A  year  ago  the  crop  was  unusually 
profitable,  but  this  year  the  severe  Winter  caused 
late  maturing,  and  there  was  much  loss. 

There  is  a  heavy  expense  for  fertilizers,  and  the 
plants  are  expensive,  though  raised  on  the  farm.  A 
plot  of  several  acres  must  be  plowed  in  the  early 
Spring  and  must  have  frequent  shallow  harrowing's 
to  hold  the  moisture.  This  is  an  unusually  dry  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  the  seed  bed  shows  moisture  an  inch  below 
the  surface.  Now,  the  middle  of  June,  the  time  for 
planting  the  seed  is  almost  here.  Each  year  fine  cab¬ 
bages  are  selected  for 
seed.  The  head  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  stalk  trans¬ 
planted  and  in  a  year 
produce  the  seed. 

After  the  cabbage  is 
off  the  ground  is  plant¬ 
ed  to  Brussels  sprouts 
in  May.  This  crop  is 
harvested  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  February.  Next 
year  the  land  is  likely 
to  be  planted  to  peas  or 
beans. 

Twenty-five  to  30  acres 
of  cauliflower  are  plant¬ 
ed,  bringing  from  36  to 
72  cents  a  dozen. 

Twelve  to  15  acres  are 
planted  in  beans.  There 
is  a  considerable  acre¬ 
age  in  asparagus,  but  so 
much  hand  labor  is  in¬ 
volved  that  the  acreage 
is  diminishing.  Aspara¬ 
gus  is  raised  in  rows 
four  feet  apart.  The 
rows  are  ridged  like  our 
sweet  potatoes,  and  all 
cultivation  must  be  with 
the  hoe.  Gutting  and 
bunching  and  marketing 
is  slow  work,  and  must 
be  done  in  a  busy  time. 
Consequently  there  is 
less  and  less  produced 
by  the  big  farms.  The 
small  farmer  with  chil¬ 
dren  to  help  in  the  field 
and  the  wife  doing  the 
marketing,  is  gradually 
gain,  .  ;  a  monopoly  of 
the  crop. 

Six  or  eight  acres  of  lettuce  are  sown  in  October 
and  cut  in  March,  April  and  May.  This  crop  is 
grown  under  plum  trees,  the  shade  being  no  disad¬ 
vantage, 

A  good  many  acres  of  currants  and  gooseberries 
are  also  grown  between  the  trees.  American  mil¬ 
dew  caused  a  lot  of  worry.  Now  they  find  that  two 
applications  of  fine  sulphur  dust  seem  lo  control  the 
disease. 

About  six  acres  of  onions  are  planted  in  July  and 
gathered  in  March,  April,  May  and  June. 

On  the  Masters  farm  there  are  60  acres  of  plums, 
and  each  year  new  orchards  are  planted.  If  is  not 
improbable  that  the  acreage  will  increase  until  much 
of  the  gardening  operations  will  be  crowded  out. 
The  best  varieties  are  the  Purple  Egg,  the  Red  Egg, 
the  Victoria  and  the  prune  damson.  Masters  A  Son 
have  their  own  nursery.  They  have  not  succeeded 
in  getting  more  than  40  per  cent  of  “takes”  in  their 
budding  operations. 

The  yield  and  the  price  vary  much  in  different 
years.  For  a  period  of  years  the  price  averages 
about  $2  per  pot.  They  are  not  bothered  with  cur- 
culio,  but  there  is  a  disease,  as  yet  quite  obscure, 
known  as  “silver  leaf”  which,  so  far,  yields  to  noth¬ 
ing  but  long  and  faithful  fertilization,  particularly 
with  nitrates. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  income  from  this 
farm,  but  there  are  also  heavy  expenses.  Forty-five 
men  are  employed  continuously.  The  minimum  farm 
wage  is  $7.50  per  week.  All,  except  the  very  old  men, 
receive  more.  Practically  all  get  as  much  as  $10  and 
the  best  get  $12.50.  They  have  a  foreman  whom 
they  reclaimed  from  John  Barleycorn.  He  is  a 
valuable  man  and  an  authority  on  fertilizers.  The 
cost  for  chemical  fertilizers  is  amazingly  high,  reach¬ 
ing  as  much  as  $15,000  in  a  year. 

There  is  a  large  percentage  of  hand  labor,  but 
they  use  nine  horses  and  a  tractor  and  one  truck. 
Some  years  ago  they  decided  to  dispense  with  horses, 
but  found  it  impracticable,  as  often  the  ground  is 
too  soft  for  tractors.  It  would  seem  from  the  fore¬ 
going  that  such  a  farm  should  be  very  profitable.  I 
am  sure,  however,  that  excellent  management  and 
great  energy  are  necessary  to  such  a  result.  Ae- 
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cording  io  Mr.  Masters,  Jr.,  the  great  difficulty  they 
face  is  the  stubborn  determination  of  the  retailer  to 
keep  up  prices.  In  a  season  of  over-production  low 
prices  in  the  stores  would  greatly  stimulate  consump¬ 
tion.  The  retailer  prefers  a  big  profit  with  few  sales 
rather  than  moderate  profits  with  large  sales.  This 
high  price  idea  came  with  the  war  and  seems  likely 
to  be  permanent. 

In  English  hotels,  even  of  the  better  grades,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  more  than  meager  portions  of  very 
few  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  often  an  extra  at  spe¬ 
cial  prices. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
article  describes  the  agriculture  of  a  very  limited 
area,  and  further  that  the  farm  selected  is  perhaps 
the  most  successful  in  the  entire  region.  w.  n.  p. 

•  Ohio. 
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double  the  application  on  five  acres,  on  one  corner  of 
the  field.  The  result  was  that  there  were  five  acres 
of  Red  clover  hay  in  one  corner  of  the  field  yielding 
nearly  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  in  the  first  cutting. 
The  remainder  of  the  field  produced  a  little  over 
half  a  ton  per  acre  of  hay  containing  mostly  weeds 
and  a  very  little  clover. 

No  doubt  this  has  often  been  the  experience  of 
farmers  who  apply  lime  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per 
acre  when  two  tons  are  needed  for  Red  clover.  It 
is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  nowadays  to  get  a 
sample  of  soil  tested  and  farmers  should  make  use  of 
this  service  wherever  it  is  available.  l.  h.  w. 


A  Talk  About  Hen  Feeding 

I  have  160  White  Leghorn  pullets,  mostly  all  May 
hatch.  Just  a  few  are  April  hatch.  Would  like  to 
know  the  best  rules  for  feeding  those  pullets.  At 
present  I  am  feeding  a  mixture  of  corn  and  wheat, 
morning  and  evening,  and  have  started  to  feed 
steamed  oats  and  mash  mixed  at  noon.  Is  this  right? 
I  have  been  feeding  about  5  lbs.  at  each  feeding. 
How  much  of  steamed  oats  and  mash  should  I  feed? 
I  also  have  60  White  Leghorn  hens,  and  have  been 
feeding  the  same.  They  have  not  been  laying  very 
well  the  last  month.  Those  Leghorn  hens  did  well 
all  last  Winter,  but  the  past  few  months  have  slack¬ 
ened.  When  does  a  Leghorn  hen  lay  the  best ;  the 
first  or  second  year?  Those  hens  are  past  a  year  old. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  s. 

THESE  pullets  are  approaching  laying  age,  and 
should  have  been  fed  for  the  past  month  or  more 
upon  a  ration  containing  a  considerable  proportion 
of  corn  and  wheat,  or  of  corn  without  the  wheat.  In 
addition,  they  should  have  had  a  good  mash,  suited 
to  developing  pullets  and  layers,  what  is  ordinarily 
called  a  laying  mash.  Pullets  should  go  into  Winter 
quarters  when  ready  to  begin  laying  and  should 
be  fat. 

Because  of  the  need  of  surplus  flesh 
when  laying  and  because  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  corn  and  wheat  as  producers  of 
fat,  the  ration  should  have  a  liberal 
proportion  of  these  grains  during  late 
Summer.  You  do  not  say  whether  or 
not  you  have  fed  a  mash  through  the 
Summer.  Probably  you  have.  If  not, 
it  is  certainly  needed  now  and  a  laying 
mash  should  be  kept  before  the  flock. 

As  to  quantities,  the  flock  should  have 
free  access  to  the  mash  throughout 
the  day  if  fed  dry,  as  it  usually  is.  In 
addition,  it  should  have  what  whole 
grain  it  will  quickly  clean  up  morning 
and  night. 

The  feeding  of  steamed  oats  with  a 
mash  is  all  right  if  you  wish  to  use 
the  oats  that  way.  They  will  add  to 
the  fattening  qualities  of  the  mash.  If 
fed  at  noon,  as  much  as  will  be  quickly 
consumed  may  be  given,  but  the  feed- 


Looking  Backward 

THE  Good  Book  says  not  to  look  backward,  but 
to  press  forward,  and  in  many  things  this  is  good 
advice,  but  there  are  times  when  it  pays  particularly 
the  farmer  to  look  backward  over  the  things  that  he 
has  done  the  past  months  in  order  to  see  where  he 
made  mistakes,  and  be  able  to  avoid  them  next  sea¬ 
son.  The  best  time  I  know  to  do  this  is  just  when 
he  is  gathering  in  his  crops,  for  then  things  are 
fresh  in  his  mind,  and  he  can  see  his  mistakes,  or  in 
most  instances  I  expect  they  are  neglects. 

Looking  back  over  our  Summer’s  work  here  on 
Rockypoint  Orchards  we  see  many  things  that  we 
have  left  undone  that  would  have  paid  us  big  if  we 
had  tried  a  little  harder  to  do  the  thing  that  we  felt 
at  the  time  was  right. 

We  failed  to  put  the  dormant  spray  last  Spring  on 
all  the  orchards,  and  find  now  that  we  can  see  to  the 
very  tree  where  we  left  off.  We  did  not  use  nico¬ 
tine  in  our  first  sprays  for  the  aphids,  and  we  have 
a  lot  of  small  apples  on  some  varieties  from  this 
neglect.  We  thought  we  did  not  need  this  spray, 
for  early  aphis  did  not  show  up  very  plentifully. 
Although  we  were  advised  by  our  State  spray  ser¬ 
vice  to  apply  it,  we  thought  we  would  save  a  few 
dollars,  but  expect  that  could  we  calculate  the  dam¬ 
age  we  would  find  that  we  lost  hundreds  of  dollars 
where  we  thought  we  were  saving  five. 
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but  the  question  just  now  is  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  leave  the  fodder  on  the  ground,  turn  it  un¬ 
der,  and  take  off  the  Soy  beans.  I  do  know  that  the 
labor  caring  for  the  bean  hay  would  not  be  as  great 
and  that  the  feeding  value  would  be  about  twice  tw 
of  the  fodder. 

Anyway  nature  compelled  me  to  leave  part  of  niv 
fodder  on  the  ground  this  year.  Corn  was  down 
badly,  and  we  husked  on  the  stalk,  then  cut  the  fod¬ 
der  down,  intending  to  let  it  dry  a  few  days,  bind  in 
bundles  and  take  up,  but  it  rained  in  torrents  for 
several  days,  and  sanded  the  fodder  so  badly  that  we 
were  afraid  to  feed  it,  so  there  it  will  lie.  Maybe  I 
can  tell  more  about  it  in  the  future.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  are  holding  their  hands  up  in  horror  be¬ 
cause  of  my  wilful  waste  of  good  feed,  as  they  see 
it,  but  I  expect  that  we  have  about  come  to  the  place 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  more  taking  care  of 
a  crop  for  feed  than  it  would  be  worth  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  soil.  l.  g.  zinn. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Va. 


ing  of  a  moist  mash  at  noon  will  cut 


down  the  amount  of  dry  mash  eaten 

through  the  day  and,  except  when  it  is 

wished  to  increase  mash  consumption  by  feeding  it 

in  moist  condition,  that  part  of  the  ration  is  most 

often  fed  dry  in  hoppers  or  troughs. 

If  your  pullets  are  now  in  good,  plump  condition 
they  are  ready  for  the  laying-house  and  the  regular 
Winter  ration  of  laying  mash  and  whole  grains  and 
should  have  all  of  these  that  they  will  eat,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  number  of  pounds  consumed.  Your  pul¬ 
lets  will  probably  eat  from  10  to  12  lbs.  of  grain  per 
100  birds  daily,  in  addition  to  the  mash. 

The  mash  is  the  particularly  egg-producing  part  of 
the  ration,  the  whole  grain  the  fattening  part,  but 
both  are  needed,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
force  heavy  production  by  cutting  down  the  whole 
grains  to  an  unreasonable  extent.  If  tlxis  is  done, 
the  birds  will  lose  flesh  and  then  drop  off  in  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  yearling  hens  will 
slacken  in  production  during  late  Summer  and  molt 
in  the  Fall.  When  a  falling  off  is  noted,  production 
may  be  stimulated  by  feeding  once  daily  a  moist 
mash,  in  addition  to  that  kept  before  the  fowls  dry. 
This  will  induce  greater  food  consumption  and  help 
to  hold  production  up  during  late  Summer. 

If  lights  are  used,  they  may  also  be  given  old  fowls 
at  this  season  for  the  same  purpose  but  the  birds 
will  molt  and  stop  laying  sooner  or  later.  Those 
that  molt  early  in  July  or  August  are  probably  un¬ 
profitable  hens  to  keep  over  and  should  be  culled 
out.  Late  molting  is  one  of  the  indications  of  good 
production  and  a  profitable  bird.  Most  birds  lav- 
best  in  their  first,  or  pullet  year,  but,  if  the  early 
molters  and  other  inferior  fowls  are  culled  out,  the 
flock  may  be  nearly  or  quite  as  profitable  during  the 
second  year.  Few  poultrymen  keep  their  hens  for  a 
third  year,  except  in  the  case  of  exceptionally  good 
birds  desired  for  breeders.  M.  b.  d. 


These  Haycocks  Shoiv  the  Difference  Between  One  and  Two  Tons  of  Ground 

Limestone  Per  Acre.  Fig.  681 


More  Lime  Needed 

IN  the  sour  soil  sections  of  Western  New  York, 
farmers  sometimes  apply  lime  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  per  acre  and  yet  fail  to  see  any  favorable  results 
following  the  application  of  this  lime.  Duffy 
Brothers  of  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  experience  in  this  connection. 

They  had  a  soil  sample  tested  by  their  local  county 
agent  and  the  report  of  this  test  showed  that  the 
need  of  two  tons  of  ground  limestone  per  acre  to 
sweeten  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  Red  clover.  The 
field  in  question  contained  25  acres.  They  had  al¬ 
ready  ordered  a  30-ton  car  of  ground  limestone. 
This  was  applied  to  the  field  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
per  acre  over  the  entire  field.  Having  about  five  tons 
of  the  ground  limestone  left  over  they  decided  to 


Then  we  had  one  orchard  that  has  pretty  well 
gone  planted  in  potatoes,  and  did  not  spray  the  few 
healthy  trees  therein  when  they  should  have  been 
sprayed,  nor  nearly  as  often  as  we  should,  because 
we  did  not  like  to  tramp  the  potatoes.  We  realize 
now  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  gone 
ahead  even  though  we  did  damage  the  potatoes  some¬ 
what.  We  would  have  gained  on  the  fruit,  for  those 
trees  were  full,  and  on  grading  them  out  we  find 
over  half  going  in  seconds  and  culls,  while  those 
sprayed  right  will  run  close  to  00  per  cent  firsts. 

There  are  a  few  times  in  the  past  that  we  have 
failed  to  spray  in  seasons  that  the  orchards  failed  to 
set  a  crop  of  fruit,  but  we  realize  this  season,  as  we 
have  been  thinking  was  the  fact  for  some  years, 
that  the  reason  some  orchards  failed  to  bear  was 
because  they  were  not  in  good  health,  and  that  has 
been  borne  out  so  forcefully  this  year  that  it  cannot 
be  denied.  You  may  look  about  you,  no  matter 
where,  and  see  if  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  orchards 
that  have  been  kept  healthy  in  past  years  by  spray¬ 
ing  and  fertilization  were  not  the  ones  that  had 
crops  this  season.  In  our  county  for  instance  there 
are  only  three  orchards  that  could  claim  a  crop  this 
season,  and  all  three  are  the  best  cared  for  orchards 
in  the  county,  while  right  by  the  side  of  all  three  are 
younger  and  just  as  well  located  orchards  that  have 
no  fruit  at  all.  We  have  a  lot  of  things  along  that 
line  to  learn  about  orchards  yet,  and  the  best  way 
that  I  know  of  is  to  ask  the  orchard. 

One  of  our  greatest  problems  on  our  hill  lands  is 
to  keep  up  the  humus  content  of  the  soil.  I  can  see 
many  mistakes  that  we  have  made  in  the  past  that 
have  lowered  this  humus,  and  one  of  them  is  taking 
off  large  corn  crops.  I  do  not  know  of  any  crop  that 
will  take  off  more  vegetable  matter  from  an  acre 
than  a  large  crop  of  fodder.  I  have  watched  the 
results  of  feeding  fodder  on  poor  spots  in  pastures, 
end  nothing  that  I  can  do  will  build  them  up  quicker. 
Then  I  am  wondering  if  the  feeding  value  we  get 
from  the  fodder  will  over-balance  the  value  as  a 
crop  to  turn  under.  I  wonder  if  the  secret  of  the 
ability  of  the  western  farmers  to  grow  corn  from 
year  to  year  has  not  been  the  leaving  of  the  stalks 
or.  the  ground.  Some  folks  will  tell  me  that  it  would 
be  better  to  feed  the  fodder  and  haul  the  manure 
hack  on  the  ground.  Maybe  they  are  right  when  it 
comes  to  level  land,  but  they  just  never  tried  to  haul 
manure  to  the  tops  of  some  of  our  hills  in  the  Spring 
when  the  frost  was  out  and  the  wagon  cutting  to 
the  hub.  We  have  found  it  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  up  our  hill  meadows  to  plow  about  every  four 
or  five  years.  As  we  must  have  some  corn  we  have 
grown  that,  and  then  turned  down  a  crop  of  Sweet 
clover  and  vetch,  and  maybe  a  crop  of  Soy  beans, 


The  Uncertain  Life  of  a  Buttercup-beetle 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  insects  inclosed*5 
New  York.  B  p 

THE  bright  navy-blue  beetles  sent  by  R.  p.  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  live  and  maintain  themselves  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

These  beetles,  after  they  become  grown,  are  usual¬ 
ly  found  in  pastures  and  meadows  feeding  on  the 
leaves  of  the  buttercups  and  are,  therefore,  generally 
known  as  buttercup-beetles.  Curiously  enough,  when 
handled,  they  exude  a  yellowish  oily  liquid  from  the 
joints  of  the  legs,  and  for  this  reason  the  English 
call  them  oil  beetles.  In  all  probability  this  oily 
fluid  is  given  out  for  purposes  of  protection  from 
enemies  that  may  attack  the  beetles.  I  have  never 
tasted  of  the  liquid,  but  I  venture  the  guess  that  it 
is  not  very  palatable. 

Tne  remarkable  feature,  however,  about  this  but¬ 
tercup-beetle  is  its  manner  of  living  in  its  younger 
stages,,  and  the  amazing  manner  in 
which  it  manages  to  maintain  itself  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  abdomens 
of  most  of  the  beetles  sent  by  It.  P. 
were  greatly  distended  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  eggs  within  them, 
which  each  female  would  soon  have  de¬ 
posited  in  a  small  cavity  dug  in  the 
soil.  The  female  buttercup-beetle  or¬ 
dinarily  develops  and  deposits  some¬ 
where  from  5,000  to  10,000  eggs.  This 
enormous  number  of  eggs  laid  by  one 
mother  beetle  is  simply  a  provision  (o 
insure  that,  at  least  a  few  of  the  grubs 
which  hatch,  will  find  the  proper  food 
and  be  able  to  complete  their  lives  and 
gTow  into  adult  beetles,  for  it  is  certain 
that  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
the  grubs  will  perish  while  they  are 
young  because  they  will  never  find 
their  proper  food.  Let  us  see  just  what 
these  grubs  have  to  do  to  live. 

The  young  grubs  are  parasitic  upon 
certain  bees  which  build  their  nests  in 
the  ground.  They  are,  therefore, 

ne*f  nf  obIl8e(l  bY  ‘>ll(>ok  or  crook”  to  reach  the 
nest  of  that  particular  bee,  but  how  are  these  tiny 

hans  hnff0rg-,gr?S  t0  reach  the  nest  of  a  bee  per- 

ff  o  n  til  el  1  ?!  WbGre  the  y°"og  grub  hatched 

1:10m.  the  egg  laid  by  its  mother  beetle?  “\ye 

of  theS  tbiv!b\  ?!  llote  the  remarkable  instinct 
boo  lirn  i  l  grub*  Whenever  a  hairy  insect  like  a 
lifH e  Ilf  agam!  one  of  t,le  small  frail  grubs  the 

fhe  hl?!?!  1S  at  °!°  stimulated  to  grab  hold  of 
t  e  hany  body  somewhere — anyway  it.  can  get  its 

Zu'hTe  ast?nu!!f.th0  §Tub  been  fortunate 
win  he  fc  8-?  boIfl  of  the  right  kind  of  a  bee,  it 

w  dri  ll  dlrltl  t0  the  bee’s  oest,  where  it 
Ir  -Hl  oft  from  its  living  airplane  and  become  a 
puiasite  on  the  egg  or  young  of  the  bee.  But  think 

nf  sma11  chance  one  of  these  grubs  has 

tL  1  reacblng  tbe  riSht  kind  of  a  bee’s  nest  in 
he?  61  ■  T?doubtedly  but  a  very  small  num- 

ef  ?  i,gr-Ubs.ever  get  an  opportunity  to  get 
hobl  of  any  hairy  insect,  and  unquestionably  many 
of  those  that  do,  make  a  mistake  and  grab  on  to 
v!?? lnsecfc  other  than  an  Anthophora  bee,  and  thus 
,?e  to  their  deaths.  Is  it  any  wonder  ‘then,  that 
the  mother  beetle  lays  10,000  eggs?  Nature  taught 
her  . the  theory  of  probabilities  long  before  mathe¬ 
maticians  began  to  confound  college  freshmen  with 
,  1  a™  alwaYS  surprised  whenever  I  see  half  a 

dozen  of  these  beautiful  beetles  feeding  in  a  field  of 
buttercups,  and  am  filled  with  wonder  that  even  one 
of  them  succeeded  in  fulfilling  its  destiny  as  a  vital 
oigamsm  to  live  its  life  and  create  its  kind. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Plan  for  Outdoor  Oven 

npO  MAKE  an  outdoor  oven,  first  build  a  founda- 
7-  lion,  and  upon  this  foundation,  if  built  from  clay, 
place  a  layer  of  clay  four  inches  thick  for  the 
hearth.  Make,  the  clay  the  consistency  you  would 
lor  molding  brick.  Then  put  on  this  bottom  combus¬ 
ts!6  rubbish  such  as  chips  and  kindling,  build  up 
tins  form  to  the  dimension  of  inside  of  oven,  both 
as  to  width,  length  and  height.  In  the  front  end 
put  frame  for  door.  Having  smoothed  over  the  form 
proceed  to  build  up  with  the  clay  mortar  until  the 
inside  form  is  covered  with  a  wall  and  top  some  six 
inches  thick.  At  the  front  end  place  a  chimney  right 
over  the  door.  This  may  be  done  by  setting  a  small 
box,  say  6x6  in.  and  a  foot  long,  out  of  the  mold 
or  form,  and  then  placing  the  clay  over  the  roof. 
When  thus  covered  all  over  with  clay  let  it  season, 
and  when  dry,  set  chips  and  kindling  on  fire  and  let 
tin’  rubbish  burn.  This  will  bake  the  clay. 

To  heat  oven  for  baking  lay  a  layer  of  dry  wood 
and  kindling  along  back  part  of  oven,  draw  out 
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damper  and  light  the  wood.  Whezi  not  hot  enough 
when  this  layer  has  burned  draw  coals  forward  with 
wooden  scraper  and  lay  more  wood  on  the  coals. 
When  heated  draw  out  all  the  coals,  sweep  out  oven 
with  wet  swab,  shut  damper  and  close  door.  Door 
to  oven  may  be  made  from  iron,  galvanized  iron  or 
heavy  tin.  Oven  arch  when  ready  for  baking  should 
have  a  white  appearance,  as  if  some  lime  had  been 
thrown  over  it.  I  have  baked  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  flour  into  bread  and  pastry  in  such  ovens,  but 
these  were  constructed  from  brick,  but  have  seen 
one  built  from  clay  as  described  and  it  did  good 
work.  I  built  one  myself  from  brick,  and  built  form 
of  lumber,  and  when  arch  was  made  and  side  braced 
removed  lumber.  I  would  not  recommend  concrete ; 
fear  it  would  not  be  satisfactory.  G.  w. 

Missouri. 


pull  off  a  patch  a  foot  or  more  long,  and  a  few  days 
ago  I  took  off  more  than  10  lbs.  of  it  and  it  is  just 
as  bad  again.  What  causes  it  and  how  can  I  stop 


it  and  prevent  a  recurrence? 
New  Hampshire. 

R.  N.-Y. — Thorough  scraping 
and  broom,  and  whitewashing 


lime  ought  to  cure  this, 
had  such  an  experience? 


with 
with 
Have  any 


c.  M.  R. 

a  wire  brush 
freshly  slaked 
other  readers 


A  Letter  from  Southeastern  Michigan 

LENAWEE  County  has  such  diversified  crops  that 
severe  depression  is  seldom  noticeable.  Never¬ 
theless  this  was  a  discouraging  season,  owing  to  the 
drought.  Although  some  sections  suffered  less,  many 
had  but  a  25  to  50  per  cent  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes. 
Apples  also  dropped  badly,  so  that  only  the  largest 
and  best  cared  for  orchards  have  a  profitable  yield. 

Apples  are  selling  at  the  orchard  (Oct.  14)  for 
prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $2.50,  according  to  grad¬ 
ing  and  variety ;  cider  apples,  35  to  40  cents.  Pota¬ 
toes  at  the  farm  now  bring  $1.00  to  $1.75,  and  at 
local  market  $1.50 ;  retail  in  the  stores  at  about  $2.50. 
Last  year  we  could  not  sell  at  25  cents. 

The  southeast  fourth  of  the  county  has  much  corn 
and  sugar  beets.  I  know  nothing  about  the  latter, 
but  the  corn  shows  up  very  well.  Local  price  paid 
for  ear  corn  (yellow),  $1.40  per  cwt. ;  wheat,  $1.18 
bu. ;  rye,  about  85c.  Toledo,  Ohio,  30  miles  from 


with 
ding 
third 
gether 
yellow 
ously  disappear 
mouths  and  most 


A  Group  of  Lordly  Mulleins.  Fig.  682 


some  of  its  lower  leaves  and  gets 
it  usually  makes  a  good  showing 
If  formal  groups  are  wanted, 
be  transplanted  readily.  As  a 
fective  in  a  semi- wild  garder 
American  mullein  is  valued 
as  a  background. 


a  little  ragged,  but 
until  late  August, 
the  seedlings  may 
rule  it  is  most  ef- 
In  Great  Britain  this 
in  herbaceous  borders, 
w.  w.  H. 


shelled  corn  $1.04  per  bu. ;  wheat,  $1.34 ; 


per 

here  quotes 
rye,  $1.07  . 

For  years  this  has  been  a  dairy  county,  and  when 
the  supervisors  last  year  voted  for  the  State  and 
Federal  tuberculin  test  there  was  a 
great  outcry.  But  the  board  would  not 
even  put  it  up  for  popular  vote  as  “it 
was  necessary,  if  we  retain  the  Detroit 
market.”  Many  dairymen  were  nearly 
ruined,  and  the  price  of  a  really  good 
grade  cow  is  from  $100  to  $200.  The 
second  test  found  so  few  reactors  that 
the  opposition  died  down. 

The  price  of  milk  at  the  producer’s 
dairy  was  $2  per  cwt.  for  May,  June 
and 'July;  $2.10  for  August,  $2.25  for 
September  and  October,  based  on  3.5 
per  cent.  Local  butterfat  price  43c. 

The  drought  lessened  milk  production 
on  account  of  pasture,  and  cut  down 
on  tonnage  of  all  except  first  cutting 
of  hay.  The  early  part  of  season  was 
much  too  wet,  preventing  corn  planting 
on  many  farms. 

Top  price  for  fat  hogs  at  Toledo  now 
about  10c,  but  from  this  deduct  truck¬ 
ing,  yardage,  etc.,  and  possibly  50c  to 
$1  grading.  The  poultry  industry  is 
still  on  the  increase  with  the  usual 
heavy  loss  of  amateurs.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  predominate,  and  the  price  of 
eggs  to  producer  at  the  market  is  45c, 
with  the  Summer  record  being  a  steady 
climb  from  25c  of  last  March  and 
April,  after  the  sudden  February  col¬ 
lapse.  Fats  hens,  24c ;  Leghorns,  14c. 

There  is  no  certain  way  of  knowing  the  changes 
in  farm  renting  terms,  but  apparently  a  really  good 
man  can  get  a  very  favorable  lay.  The  usual  method 
has  been  to  give  half  crops  and  increase  to  the  ten¬ 
ant  who  furnishes  half  of  live  stock  and  all  tools 
give  one-third  when  owner  fur- 


Persistent  Mold 


I  have  in  my  cellar  a  room  with 
walls  which  is  absolutely  dark,  and 


stone  and  brick 
in  which  I  have 


In  the  Midst  of  Autumn 

SOME  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses  are  bravely 
putting  forth  farewell  blooms.  The  Captain  Hay¬ 
ward  is  especially  beautiful  as  the  afternoon  sun 
strikes  the  crimson  petals.  The  plants  will  soon 
have  to  be  cut  back  about  ten  inches  and  covered 
straw  for  the  Winter.  The  maples  are  slied- 
tlieir  beautiful  red  and  yellow  leaves.  The 
and  last  cutting  of  Alfalfa  is  being  raked  to- 
Corn  is  in  the  shock  surrounded  by  big 
pumpkins,  some  of  which  will  soon  mysteri- 
only  to  reappear  with  grinning 
impossible  eyes  for  Halloween. 

One  of  the  delights  of  Autumn  that  is  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  is  the  chestnut  excursions.  Blight  that 
has  swept  the  country,  destroying  our  chestnut  trees, 
has  robbed  us  of  pleasure  as  well  as  money. 

Woodbine  or  five-leaf  ivy  is  now  ablaze  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Over  rotted  fences,  old  buildings 
and  tree  stumps  it  climbs  in  crimson  glory.  Beau¬ 
tiful  against  the  background  of  a  big  gray  chimney. 

The  south  wind  blows  and  the  sea  gulls  fly  far  in¬ 
land  against  the  wind  which  is  a  sign  of  rain.  An 
old  oak  hanging  over  the  lake  bank  sends  its  chil¬ 
dren  upon  a  last  voyage.  They  sail  along,  up  one 
wave,  down  another,  like  tiny  ships  at  sea. 

Grapes  are  SOc  per  bushel  at  the  roadside  stands; 
potatoes,  $1.75  to  $2,  and  apples,  if  at  all  obtainable, 
$1  to  $4  per  bushel. 

The  skunk  is  enjoying  unmolested  freedom  now, 
and  in  the  evening  can  be  heard  prowl¬ 
ing  around  in  the  dry  leaves.  A  flash¬ 
light  turned  on  him  does  not  provoke 
him  but  after  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  light  he  will  eat  bread  or  chicken  if 
thrown,  to  him. 

The  duck  season  is  open  and  al¬ 
though  not  many  ducks  have  arrived 
the  hunters  are  ready  for  them.  The 
“No  Hunting”  signs  are  being  put  up 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  hunters  on  pheas-' 
ant  days  especially  will  regard  and 
obey,  A  man  will  not  keep  another 
from  the  pleasure  of  hunting  unless  he 
knows  there  is  danger  of  a  stray  shot 
injuring  himself  or  animals. 

Seneca  Go.,  N.  Y.  f.z.len  c.  rickard. 


News 


The  Boy  and  Ills  Saddle  Horse.  Sent  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Lloyd,  of  Ohio.  Fig.  683 


and  labor,  and  to 
nishes  everything, 
can  get  half,  and 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Now  good  men  with  no  property 


owzier  furnish 


everything. 

B.  P.  C. 


Giant  Mulleins 

THE  common  mullein  (Yerbascum  thapsus)  a  fa¬ 
miliar  biennial  weed  in  pastures,  makes  a  fine 
ornamental  when  given  a  good  chance  in  garden  soil. 

The  picture  show’s  a 
group  of  volunteer  mul¬ 
leins  near  my  garden 
tool-house  in  Northern 
New  Jersey. 

There  were  32  of 
these  mulleins,  which 
the  previous  year  came 
up  in  the  herb  border 
beside  the  path.  The 
next  Spring  they  made 
beautiful  rosettes  of 
delicate  green  velvety 
foliage,  and  by  midsum¬ 
mer  reached  the  great¬ 
est  size  ever  seen  here¬ 
abouts. 

The  tallest  shown  in 
the  picture  wyas  nine 
feet,  the  seed  stalk  be¬ 
ing  four  feet  long.  Ten 
of  them  were  over  eight 
feet,  and  several  had  a 
number  of  seed  stalks 
around  the  main  one, 
like  a  branched  candle¬ 
stick.  The  largest 
leaves  were  20  inches 
long  and  five  wide.  The 
soil  in  which  these  mul¬ 
leins  grewr  is  a  sandy 
loam,  and  evidently  just 
what  they  wanted.  By 
the  latter  part  of  Sum-  Young  Turkeys  in  Full  Bloom. 
mer  the  mullein  loses 


been  storing  vinegar  stock  for  several  years.  Last 
Spring  I  noticed  that  a  sort  of  mold  had  started  to 
grow’  on  the  ground  under  the  barrels.  It  spread  to 
the  timbers  on  which  the  barrels  were  resting  and 
then  to  the  outside  of  the  barrels  themselves.  At 
first  I  was  able  to  pull  it  off  but  it  finally  grew  so 
fast  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  keep  it  down. 
While  it  was  a  white  mold  it  was  not  so  bad,  but 
now  a  change  has  taken  place.  The  mold  has  turned 
red,  and  everything  in  the  room  is  now  covered  by 
w’hat  appears  to  be  a  brick  dust.  The  air  is  prac¬ 
tically  still,  but  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  room 
and  everything  in  it  is  a  brick  red.  The  mold  itself 
is  now  nearly  one-fourth  inch  thick  and  is  leathery. 
When  I  get  hold  of  an  end  of  it  I  can  sometimes 


was  clean, 
although  they 
demand  for  ciders 
to  furnish  enough 


from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

ON  MONDAY',  October  14,  the  last 
of  the  apples  were  picked.  They 
were  the  Yorks  w  hich  had  a  fair  crop 
in  spite  of  three  heavy  freezes  in  full 
bloom  this  Spring.  Rome  graded  out 
nicely  in  both  color  and  size  without 
any  2(4’s  and  not  very  many  2yL>'s. 
Baldwin  furnished  more  than  half 
ciders  and  culls  because  of  russet. 
Stayman  was  light,  although  the  fruit 
Spy  looked  better  than  for  many  years, 
dropped  badly  before  picking.  The 
is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible 
of  them,  so  that  some  customers 


This  picture  shores  part  of  the  crop  of  H avalook  Farm,  in  Nero  Jersey.  There 
were  11  gobblers  in  this  group.  Fig.  684 


are  requesting  a  better  grade  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  was  necessary  a  week  ago  to  cultivate  part  of  the 
orchard  where  the  millet  failed  to  make  more  than 
a  few  inches  of  growth  because  of  the  dry  weather. 
Rye  was  sown  in  this  area,  since  we  can  do  this  with 
success  even  as  late  as  October  14  and  still  get  a 
fair  start  before  Winter. 

A  Pennsylvania  grower  in  Lackawanna  County 
sent  a  pear  which  he  claimed  was  actually  growing- 
on  a  grapevine.  A  tendril  had  reached  out  and 
wrapped  itself  around  the  stem  of  the  pear,  parti  v 

girdling  it  and  eventu¬ 
ally  pulling  the  fruit  off 
the  tree.  The  pear  then 
wras  said  to  have  formed 
a  connection  with  the 
tendril  and  to  have 
prospered  in  its  new  lo¬ 
cation.  A  careful  ex¬ 
amination  show’ed  that 
the  pear  was  indeed 
firmly  attached,  but 
that  there  was  no  real 
connection  between  the 
two.  It  certainly  looked 
queer,  anyhow. 

Quarantine  inspections 
are  constantly  branch¬ 
ing  out  in  new  direc¬ 
tions.  Consider  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  work  that 
flying  has  made.  When 
the  Graf  Zeppelin  land¬ 
ed  in  California  after 
her  world-girdling  trip, 
one  of  the  first  to  go  on 
board  wras  an  inspector 
representing  the  United 
States  and  California 
Departments  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  An  examination 
of  the  great  ship  showed 
no  fruits  or  vegetables 
of  any  kind  on  board, 
because  of  another  mod¬ 
ern  miracle  of  the  air. 
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While  still  many  miles  at  sea  over  the 
Pacific,  the  Graf  received  radio  advice 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
threw  overboard  all  the  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  long  before  reaching  the  United 
States. 

While  Pennsylvania  growers  have  or¬ 
dered  several  tons  of  strychnine-coated 
steamed  oats  from  Idaho,  the  rabbit  prob¬ 
lem  is  up  again  with  some  damage  re¬ 
ported  in  the  case  of  young  trees.  We 
have  used  nothing  but  ordinary  newspa¬ 
pers  in  our  orchard  for  some  years,  simply 
wrapping  several  thicknesses  around  the 
trunks  of  young  trees  and  tying  with 
binder,  twine.  The  only  trick  to  these  is 
to  get  them  on  high  enough  and  soon 
enough.  The  cost  is  about  l1/^  cents  per 
tree  to  apply  and  about  %  cent  per  tree 
in  the  Spring,  when  they  are  removed 
and  burned.  Just  why  a  rabbit  does  not 
think  of  gnawing  through  these  is  a  mys¬ 
tery,  but  they  do  not. 

Apple  prospects  declined  slightly  in 
Pennsylvania  during  September.  Many 
apples  were  affected  by  drought  and  were 
much  under  size.  Late  varieties  were 
helped  by  September  rains.  About  56  per 
cent  of  the  commercial  crop  will  grade  TJ. 
S.  No.  1,  according  to  reports  from  121 
orchards.  The  Philadelphia  apple  mar¬ 
ket  on  October  10  was  dull  and  the  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Supplies  were  liberal.  Near- 
by  large  Jonathan  brought  $2  to  $2.25 
per  bushel,  Stayman  $1.75  to  $2.25,  De¬ 
licious  $2  to  $2.50  and  Yorks,  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  On  the  same  date  Concord  grapes 
sold  for  50  to  55c  per  %-bushel  basket  at 
Philadelphia.  B.  H.  sudds. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

Nature  has  a  system  of  compensation 
whereby  she  often  makes  up  for  her 
pranks  of  earlier  in  the  season.  Reports 
from  the  corn  belt  promise  a  bounteous 
crop  after  all,  due  to  showers  and  hot 
weather  late  in  the  Fall  which  ripened 
the  corn,  when  by  all  weather  reason 
nothing  but  frost  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  However,  the  fine  weather  came 
too  late  to  affect  the  bean  and  potato 
crop,  so  these  are  many  million  bushels 
short  of  normal,  and  consequent  high 
prices  may  be  expected.  Only  a  confirmed 
pessimist  could  wail  that  “When  prices 
are  high,  we  have  nothing  to  sell  and 
when  we  do  get  a  big  crop,  prices  are  be¬ 
low  production  cost.”  Yet  I  often  hear 
that  line  of  talk. 

My  own  patch  of  spuds  should  have 
filled  the  cellar  bin  full  and  running  over 
but  it  will  not  do  so  by  a  long  way.  I 
wouldn’t  mind  so  much  if  there  were  few 
in  a  hill,  but  when  there  are  both  few 
in  a  hill  and  about  the  size  of  marbles, 
digging  spuds  becomes  a  tedious  job.  I 
wish  some  one  would  explain  why  exceed¬ 
ing  dry  weather  has  resulted  in  the  po¬ 
tatoes  being  unusually  watery.  They  cook 
into  a  mushy  mess  without  a  sign  of  that 
alluring  mealiness  and  flakiness  which 
makes  a  dish  of  plain  boiled  potatoes  look 
so  appetizing.  Grandma  says  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  tops  stayed  green  so 
long,  but  the  tops  are  all  dead  now  and 
still  the  potatoes  are  full  of  water.  We 
haven’t  dug  them  all,  but  will  dig  the 
remainder  this  week,  and  perhaps  thorough 
drying  may  change  that.  A  thousand 
pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  like  they 
use  in  upper  Maine  would  cause  our  folk* 
to  faint  at  the  very  idea,  as  we  follow 
the  practice  of  planting  potatoes  in  any 
odd  spot  available,  regardless  of  its  fitness 
for  that  crop,  and  use  little  fertilizer. 
When  anyone  around  here  uses  more  than 
200  lbs.  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  on  any 
crop,  others  look,  ask  and  quietly  question 
that  man’s  sanity,  yet  I  believe  that  we 
must  come  to  it  in  time.  Our  virgin 
forest  soils  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  while 
always  taking  off  without  putting  back 
on  has  resulted  in  decreased  yields  until 
a  really  good  yield  causes  a  sensation. 
Fifteen  bushels  of  wheat,  25  to  30  bushels 
of  oats,  a  ton  of  hay,  50  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes,  30  bushels  of  corn,  to  the  acre  means 
crops  produced  at  a  loss  regardless  of  the 
price  received.  If  $5  in  fertilizer  means  $15 
increase  in  acre  income,  I  for  one  am 
willing  to  buy  and  use  the  fertilizer.  The 
old  theory  that  fertilizer  burned  out  the 
soil  and  that  once  used  it  must  be  always 
used  sounds  foolish  in  the  light  shed  by 
European  practice  on  soils  which  have 
been  in  production  for  a  thousand  years. 

M'y  pet  hobby  of  research  work  in  his¬ 
tory,  especially  local  history,  reveals  the 
fact  that  our  country  is  most  amazingly 
new.  Many  an  apparently  old  section 
contains  one  or  more  old-timers  who  love 
to  recall  the  days  when  the  whole  country 
in  that  section  was  primitive  wilderness 
so  it  is  apparent  that  many  sections  are 
younger  than  the  life  span  of  one  man, 
and  that  is  youth  indeed,  yet  poor  farm¬ 
ing  practice  in  that  short  time  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  depleted  soils. 

Perhaps  you  can  remember  when  rains 
were  so  common  a  rainstorm  was  not 
considered  a  news  item,  but  that  condition 
disappeared  this  season,  so  I  gladly  chron¬ 
icle  another  heavy  rain  which  lasted  two 
days  but  did  not  soften  the  ground  as 
much  as  I  had  hoped.  When  soil  gets 
good  and  baked  it  takes  a  lot  of  water 
to  soak  it  into  a  pliable  condition,  as  dis¬ 
covered  today  when  I  got  out  the  old  plow 
and  expected  some  easy  plowing.  Despite 
a  cool  wind  I  sweat  until  my  glasses 
clouded  so  badly  I  could  no  longer  see 
and  the  plow  refused  to  scour.  It  was 
nearly  noon  before  things  really  began  to 
run  smoothly,  and  by  that  time  I  was 
about  worn  out,  so  here  I  sit  when  I 
should  be  behind  the  plow.  I  can  feel  a 
few  faint  surges  of  returning  ambition 


after  a  big  dinner  topped  off  by  a  gener¬ 
ous  slice  of  grape  pie,  so  perhaps  the 
ground  will  again  begin  to  turn  over  to¬ 
ward  the  berry  and  currant  rows.  I  should 
have  plowed  to  them  months  ago,  but  who 
could  plow  when  the  ground  was  hard  as 
bricks  and  dry  as  bones?  Now  there  is 
a  mass  of  tickle  grass,  tumbleweeds,  pig¬ 
weeds  and  other  trash  which  is  nice  to 
turn  under,  but  does  not  turn  under  nicely, 
if  you  get  my  meaning. 

After  several  heavy  frosts  which  long 
ago  killed  the  pickle,  melon  and  tomato 
vines  Calvin’s  castor  beans  still  rear  their 
heads  10  feet  high  behind  the  woodshed, 
green  as  ever,  or  rather  a  reddish  brown, 
standing  in  tropical  magnificence  as 
though  it  were  midsummer.  My  Lima 
beans  turned  out  a  most  unexpected  quan¬ 
tity  of  beans  when  the  missus  picked  them 
the  last  time,  so  butter  beans  will  be  on 
the  menu  for  some  time.  But  my  old 
typewriter  is  getting  farther  away  from 
my  eyes  each  moment,  and  a  vision  of  the 
old  plow  grows  in  its  place.  If  ever  a  man 
needed  his  religion  it  is  when  a  plow  re¬ 
fuses  to  scour,  but  a  forenoon’s  hard  work 
has  finally  given  it  the  old-time  silvery 
brightness,  so  perhaps,  anyway  here  goes, 
and  let  me  tell  you  that  plowing  is  fun — 
when  everything  works  right.  L.  B.  E. 

Berrian  Co.,  Mich. 


Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 

No.  23.— NIGHT  FLOWERING 
CATCHFLY 

A  weed  that  has  spread  with  amazing 
rapidity  during  recent  years,  particularly 
in  clover  and  Alfalfa  fields,  is  night¬ 
flowering  catchfiy,  a  handsome  member 
of  the  cockle  family  that  was  formerly 


The  attractive  gray  or  brown  seeds  of 
niglit-flowei'ing  catchfiy  resemble  sea- 
shells.  Note  the  regular  rows  of  tuber¬ 
cles.  Greatly  enlarged. 

valued  as  a  garden  plant.  The  common 
name  alludes  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
sticky  stem  sometimes  catches  small  fly¬ 
ing  insects,  particularly  flies  that  perish 
miserably  like  flies  on  flypaper.  The  fra¬ 
grant,  creamy-white  or  pinkish  blossoms 
are  distinguished  by  the  deep  cleft  in  each 
of  the  five  petals.  True  to  name  they  open 
at  dusk,  closing  at  the  approach  of  the 
rising  sun. 

On  maturity  the  petals  shrivel  and  the 
ovoid  pods  appear  with  their  distinguish¬ 
ing  network  of  greenish  veins.  They  are 
filled  with  an  abundance  of  dull  gray  or 
brown  seeds  that  are  strikingly  handsome 
under  the  microscope,  resembling  shells 
so  frequently  found  along  the  seashore. 
Each  seed  is  roughened  by  from  eight  to 
ten  rows  of  tiny  eruptions  called  tubercles 
They  resemble  miniature  cockle  seeds, 
which  is  to  be  expected,  since  the  plant 
is  closely  related  to  common  cockle.  They 
infest  the  seeds  of  clover  and  Alfalfa, 
from  which  they  are  separated  with 
difficulty.  ALBERT  A.  HANSEN 


Halloween  in  a  Michigan 
Rural  Community 

We  live  in  a  small  rural  community 
where  Halloween  always  meant  pranks 
by  the  “gang.”  Though  harmless  they 
often  caused  ill-feeling  among  the  more 
touchy  of  the  neighbors. 

Last  year  the  local  Parent-Teachers’ 
Association  solved  the  problem  to  the 
happiness  of  everyone  by  holding  a  hard- 
time  party  at  the  school  on  Halloween, 
which  kept  the  boys  too  amused  to  think 
of  other  pranks.  Everyone  was  invited 
and  asked  to  come  in  costume,  and  prizes 
were  given  for  the  best  ones. 

A  prize  was  also  given  for  the  best 
jack-o’-lantern  made  entirely  by  the  boys 
and  girls.  Many  games  were  played  with 
suitable  awards  to  the  winners.  A  cou¬ 
ple  of  games  the  boys  especially  enjoyed, 
one  balancing  on  a  jug  and  trying  to 
write  their  names,  this,  being  quite  diffi¬ 
cult,  was  won  by  a  10-year-old  boy  on 
one  trial. 

The  one  they  voted  best  was  the  relay 
supper  race  which  kept  the  whole  room 
rocking  with  laughter.  The  men  and 
boys  chose  sides  and  lined  up  on  each  side 


of  the  room.  A  table  was  placed  in  the 
center  with  a  plate  for  each  on  it.  The 
supper  was  composed  of  dry  articles  such 
as  a  sandwich,  piece  of  cake,  and  cooky. 
At  a  signal  the  leader  on  each  side  ad¬ 
vanced  to  his  plate,  took  a  bite  and 
chewed  before  returning  to  his  place, 
•when  the  next  two  in  order  went  up. 
They  continued  in  this  manner  until  the 
first  one  to  clean  his  plate  was  the  win¬ 
ner  and  given  a  prize.  This  took  consid¬ 
erable  time,  but  was  so  mirth-provoking 
that  no  one  minded. 

After  this  refreshments  were  served, 
and  what  a  hungry  crowd  they  were ! 
The  food  disappeared  nearly  as  fast  as  in 
the  race. 

It  means  a  great  deal  to  have  whole 
families  get  together  for  such  jolly  good 
times.  This  year  we  are  holding  another 
Halloween  party,  and  plan  to  give  several 
more  parties  during  the  Winter  months. 

Whitehall,  Mich.  l.  j.  s. 
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EVERGREENS 


FALL  DELIVERY 


for  $|  10 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to  16  inches  high. 
2  Norway  Spruce;  2  Amorioan  Bpruce;  2  Chinese 
Arborvitae.  .  Magnolia  Tree. 

Pink  and  White 

EE.  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA 
(Nudiflora) 

A  handsome,  early, 
free-flowering,  deep 
pink  speoles;  very 
profuse  and  showy.  A 
beautiful  variety. 
Very  hardy.  Ready  to 
bloom. 

1 0  Each 

Colorado 
Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  Is  in  Its  foliage,  which 
is  an  intense  steel  bine.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich, 
glistening  blue,  which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the 
sunlight,  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  Idea  of  the 
magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  tree. 
With  Culture  Directions.  Belected  6-fl  ^  |  10 


$1. 


Y  ears . 


.Each 


rnrr  Bargain  Catalog  of  Evergreens  and 
r  1\LL  Perennial  Plants  for  Fall  Planting. 

The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  ISc  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season.  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  YV.  F.  Allen  Co. 

1 2  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce 

he  planted  up  until  Nov.  1st.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

THE  CAS8EL  NUKSEKY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 
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VARIETIES— GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid 
for  only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  $5.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


(Ulmus  puniila)  fast-growing, 
handsome,  hardy.  100  trees, 

- - - - 12  in.,  $5.00  delivered.  Plant 

now.  II.  Iloy  Mosnat,  Morgan  Pork,  Chicago,  111. 


Chinese  Elm 


T\  j  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental 

nAYWnnn  Wel1  looted  plants,  Si. 20  doz.  delivered 

ASUAHUOU  MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 


fj  »  Beautiful  Hedge  at  an  old  Colonial 

3  »f  IX  YUllI  ill  home  in  Virginiamust  be  sold.  Write 

"  UUU  IV.  D.  DICKINSON  •  Barkeville,  Va. 


/N  T7-*  2  Years,  Mo.  I— 100  Co n- 

Urape  Vines  i°ar<L"ri1?10J?oores®ar|y’ 

r  56.00;  10  Caco,  *2.50, 

600  up  at  special  prices.  Cal.  Privet,  100  two  years,  12  to 
18  inches,  52.60;  fifty  18  to  21  inches,  51 .76— delivered. 
Bargain  list  free,  Barnhart1*  Nursery,  Belleville,  Md. 


.^jpvPoultry  Man  Makes 

Monti 
On  Side 


PHIL  BROWNING,* 
PENN.  Bee  and  Chick- ! 
en  Raiser  started  sell- 1 
ing  Stark  Fruit  Trees/ 

“On  the  side”  in  1923  A 
In  recent  month  he  /  ra«h 
earned  $207.25  Cash }  ^ 
.Commissions  and  4/  Fay 
^Weekly  Sales  /  Weekly 

BIG 


.Prizes.  He, 


Phil  Browning 

Penn- • 
sylvania  1 
Poultryman 


[Extra  Prizes 
Weekly 


"Men  Who  Can’t  Sue 
ceed  With  ALL  Your 
HELP  Must  Be  Helpless! 


}  M/ 

Healthful,  pleasant,  outdoor  work.  7 
Spare  time  or  fulltime.  Amazing  NEW 
Money-making  opportunity  for  men  v  |  / 
and  women,  in  every  section.  EXCLU-  xf 
SIVE  varieties  to  sell !  WRITE  AT  1 
ONCE!  ,i. 

Address  Box  S.  W.  408  \L/ 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  J, 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.  113  Years  -V 


YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON!  UseltTODlY 


STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  S.  W.  408 

Louisiana,  Mo.  R.N.-Y.  11-2-29 

Send  me — without  one  cent  of  cost  or  obligation  on 
my  part — complete  detailsof  your  Stark  Salesman’s 
proposition. 


Name. 


P.  O . 

St.orR.  F.  D. 


.State. 


-  ’ 

PortablePower 
.for  Every  Job 


E-Z  POWER,  portable,  lasting, 
gives  you  20  and  moreuses  for  your  Ford. 
Develops  %  to  8  h-p.  Cheaper  to  operate 
than  stationary  engine.  Fits  any  model — 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  speed — will  not  overheat. 
1S-DAY  FREE  TRIAL I 
M~r  Illustrated  folder  shows  its 
m  Mm  1C  JC  light,  sturdy  construction. 
WRITE  TODAY  —  a  post  card  will  do. 
E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  476  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 


Y 

111!  f  M  __  like  h  u  n  - 
dreds  of 
farmers  and  others — can  earn  sub¬ 
stantial  part-time  and  full-time  profits 
by  turning  your  and  your  neighbor’s 
idle  timber  into  valuable  lumber. 
Your  tractor  or  gas  engine  will  furnish 
power  for  an  "American”  Saw  Mill. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Bolter  s,  Planer's, 
Edgers,  Trimmers,  Sato  Mills  and 
to ood-  working  machines . 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

145  Main  Street,  Hackettgtown,  N.  J 


set 


Greening’s  will  help  you  increase  your 
,  income.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  do  as 
others  have  done  for  us.  Our  *te1“ 

1  Make  Big  Money.  Our  good  work- 
ers  make  $5000  or  better  per  year.  In 
-  one  week  recently  J  ohnston  made 
$157.13;  Geo.  Smith,  $  147.01,  Hale, 
$58.10;  Chamberlain,  $67.64,  etc. 

experience  not  necessary 

We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  with  the  right 
kind  of  service  and  the  best  of  stock,  writ 
joday — it  will  mean  money  for  you- 

•?£  The  Greening  Norsery  Co. 

L*ik  215  Monroe  St..  Monroe,  Mien. 
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for  IKArrtHd 

Here  is  a  real  opportunity  to  receive  an  award 
up  to  $2000.00  and  also  get  the  highest  market 
value  for  your  raw  furs.  As  you  know,  quality 
and  condition  of  pelts  largely  govern  the  prices 
paid;  so  to  call  all  fur  shippers’  attention  to 
the  importance  of  proper  handling,  we  an¬ 
nounce  the — 


FIRST  NATIONAL 
FUR  SHOW 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  have  marketed  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  fur  for  more  than 
600,000  trappers.  In  practically  all  cases  higher 
prices  were  paid  than  could  have  been  secured 
elsewhere.  However,  many  of  our  shippers 
would  have  received  even  bigger  fur  checks 
had  they  been  more  careful  In  skinning,  stretch¬ 
ing  and  packing. 

As  always,  we  are  anxious  to  help  trappers 
obtain  peak  market  prices  on  their  shipments 
and  the  purpose  of  the  First  National  Fur 
Show  offering  awards  totaling  $5000.00  in 
cash  Is  to  demonstrate  how  proper  handling 
will  aid  you  to  get  better  prices  for  your  pelts. 

WIN  THESE  CASH  AWARDS: 

1st  Award _ $2000.00 

2nd  Award _  500.00 

3rd  Award - -  250.00 

4th  Award . 100.00 

2150.00 

$5000.00 

The  show  is  open  to  every  fur  shipper — no 
entry  fee — no  red  tape.  Simply  send  pelts  to 
the  nearest  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  Store 
named  below.  They  will  bo  entered  in  com¬ 
petition,  a  check  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
sale  being  sent  you  as  usual. 

Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co. 

MAIL  THIS(  Chicago  Memphis 

—  -(  Phila.  Dallas 

COUPON  TO*  Kansas  City  Seattle 
■■  (Write  nearest  point) 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO. 

Please  mail  me,  without  cost  or  obligation: 
fur  shipping  tags  and  Johnny  Muskrat’s  booklet 
which  explains  your  free  fur  marketing  service, 
and  tells  all  about  the  Fur  Show. 

Name _ _ _ 

P.  O . . 

State _ 

Rural  Route . . .Box  No _ 

Please  erive  both  your  Route  and  liox  Number 
if  on  a  Rural  Route. 

Street  Address - 


215  Honorable  Mention 
Awards  ofJJO.OO 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

RAW  FUR-GINSENG 
Tomkins  Cove  New  York 

FLAT  PRICES 

MINK— DARK . No.  1-No.  2 . SI5.00  to  SIB  00 

DEEP  RED-RED  FOX. ...No.  1— No.  2 .  18.00  to  25  00 

C00N-0ARK . No.  1— No.  2.,.  ..  6  50  io  7.50 

GREY  FOX.... .  No.  1— No.  2 .  3  00  to  4.00 

SKUNK . No.  1-No.  2 .  2.60  to  2  80 

SKUNK . No.  3— No.  4 .  1.20  to  160 

MUSKRAT— Winter . .  1.50  to  1.60 


PRAPPERS.. 

I  want  dark  Nov.  and  Dec.  caught  MINK;  also 
Coons,  Foxes,  Skunk  and  Eastern  Hats.  Don  t 
wait  to  write  for  my  price  list;  ship  and  say 
hold  separate.  I  pay  charges  both  ways  if 
you’re  not  satisfied.  There's  a  pleasant  surprise  awaiting 
you,  if  you  have  never  taken  advantage  of  my  offer 
JAS.  P.  ELLIS 
If  a  w  Fum 

84-86  Mill  Street  Middletown,  N.  V. 

Reliability  Since  1899 
It’»  the  way  we  grade  that  makes  us  grow. 


I  want  an  ambitious,  ener¬ 
getic  man  in  every  county  to  join 
me  in  the  oil  business.  I’ll  make 
him  my  partner,  furnish  every- 
vhing  that’s  needed  to  do  business 
and  divide  the  profits  S0-S0  every 
I  have  hundreds  of  men  now  with  me  on 
this  basis  —  ready  for  a  hundred  more,  part  or 
fulltime.  It’s  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a 
permanent.money-makingbusinessofyourown. 


‘EVERYBODY  BUYS  OIL 

W  engard,  in  Ohio,  ma  de  $430 for  his  share  in  on  e 
week.  Montgomery,  in  Iowa,  made  $216  the  first 
weekhestarted.  You  can  do  as  well.  No  invest¬ 
ment  or  experience  needed.  I’ll  show  you  how. 
F urnish  everything  free.  You  simply  take  orders 
on  Long  Credit  Terms  for  nationally  known 
lines — Cen-Pe-Co  Motor  Oils — Columbia  Paints 
and  Roofing.  We  ship  direct  from  nearby 
warehouse  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week. 

Aiolitlr  for  this  chance.  Just  say, 
w  nxe  IfUlCK  “1  am  interested  in  your 
proposition,”  in  a  letter  or  on  a  postcard.  Mail  it 
and  I'll  send  complete  particulars  by  return  mail. 
FirBt  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Now! 
P.  T.  Webster,  General  Manager 

Central  Petroleum  Co.  Cleveland. boh°.o 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  C0m  New  London,  0 


As  We  Go  Along 

Two  recent  books  worth  reading  con¬ 
cern  men  closely  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  our  Nation,  and  up  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  last  century.  One  is  a  study 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Gilbert  Chinard. 
Most  people  nowadays  think  of  Jefferson 
as  writer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  (the  original  of  which  is  now 
on  exhibition  under  glass  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  at  Washington),  twice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
proponent  of  “Jeffersonian  Democracy,” 
two  points  being  an  intense  belief  in 
“State  rights,”  and  that  agriculture  is 
our  only  firm  foundation.  He  had  ideas 
of  his  own,  and  rather  bold  ones,  with 
regard  to  society,  but  saw  in  the  farm 
and  farm  home  the  self-supporting  units, 
which,  developing  with  the  country,  would 
form  stable  government.  The  idea  that 
industry  should  be  subsidized  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  agriculture  would  have  appeared 
preposterous  to  him.  Indeed,  it  seems 
so  to  us  nowadays,  when  we  think  things 
over  and  wonder  how  it  all  came  about, 
while  Congress  with  sweating  and  groan¬ 
ing  is  tossing  our  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  problems  after  the  manner  of 
football. 

Jefferson,  who  died  in  1826,  saw  the 
country  in  a  most  interesting  period, 
through  late  colonial  times,  the  war  for 
independence,  and  its  establishment  as 
a  separate  nation.  The  other  book  in 
mind  concerns  an  entirely  different  man, 
a  fighter,  whose  voice  thundered  in  ora¬ 
tory  and  argument  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Washington.  Whole  days  may 
be  spent  in  the  House  and  Senate  in 
these  times  without  hearing  much  in  the 
Way  of  oratory.  It  has  rather  gone  out 
of  fashion,  and  we  have  found  that  we 
can  get  along  quite  well  with  less  of  it. 
But  in  Webster’s  days  the  giants  in 
speech  and  argument  followed  each  other 
about,  and  their  debates  were  heard  and 
read  with  intense  interest. 

The  story  of  Daniel  Webster,  by  Al¬ 
lan  L.  Benson  is  a  remarkable  piece  of 
work.  Mr.  Benson,  with  the  skill,  in¬ 
sight  and  persistence  of  a  trained  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  gone  at  the  job  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  picturing  Webster  and  his  times 
most  vividly.  Webster’s  message  was 
that  we  are  one  nation — not  a  lot  of  in¬ 
dependent  States.  Some  of  the  older 
school  reading  books  contained  portions 
of  Webster’s  speeches,  one  extract  being, 
as  I  remember  it : 

“I  profess  to  feel  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  liberty  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Constitution,  and  free  institutions  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  honor,  and  I 
may  say,  the  glory,  of  this  great  govern¬ 
ment  and  great  country.  I  feel  every  in¬ 
jury  committed  against  her  almost  as  a 
personal  injury.  I  blush  for  every  fault 
which  I  think  I  see  committed  in  her 
public  councils  as  though  they  were  faults 
or  mistakes  of  my  own.” 

This  is  a  bit  high-sounding  perhaps,  but 
stirred  the  people  mightily  in  those  days, 
and  it  will  do  us  no  harm  to  think  over 
some  of  these  things,  as  we  go  along 
through  our  so-called  modern  times. 

Criticism  of  government  and  pessimism 
toward  it  are  easy  attitudes  to  take,  for¬ 
getting  that  the  government  is  what  we 
ourselves  make  it  by  our  action  or  inac¬ 
tion.  My  first  sight  of  the  Capitol  dome 
in  Washington  has  remained  clearly  in 
memory.  Who  can  look  thoughtfully  at 
it  without  a  new  stirring  of  feeling  and 
resolve  toward  better  things  in  citizen¬ 
ship?  w.  w.  H. 


Black  Fly  arid  Gnat 
Treatment 

I  want  to  (tell  of  a  remedy  for  these 
Summer  pests  in  the  woods  a  druggist- 
put  up  for  me.  It  is  equal  proportions  of 
citronella,  sassafras,  cade  and  oil  of  tar 
A  four  ounce  bottle  costs  about  50  cents. 
It  is  pleasant  to  use.  Just  tip  the  bottle 
in  the  hand  and  rub  it  on.  C.  b. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y, 


Experience  with  Hope  Farm 
Peach  Wanted 

Can  we  not  hear  from  those  who  have 
fruited  the  Hope  Farm  peach  this  year? 
Perhaps  none  of  your  subscribers  has 
fruited  it  yet.  I  purchased  a  tree  Fall 
of  1926.  It  has  grown  vigorously  and 
blossomed  this  Spring.  A  frost  came  in 
May  which  killed  the  blossoms. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  b. 


ETHYL  BRINGS 
NEW  LIFE  TO 
AN  OLD  CAR 


A  MESSAGE 
OF  SPECIAL 
INTEREST 
TO  FARMERS 


nr 

A  HOSE  faithful  old  carson  the  farm  whicli  have 
done  their  thousands  of  miles  up  and  down  hills  and  over 
rough  roads  are  given  new  life  by  Ethyl  Gasoline. 

They  still  have  power  in  them.  But  ordinary  gasoline 
cannot  bring  it  out.  Ethyl  Gasoline  utilizes  the  latent 
power  in  any  engine.  It  greatly  reduces  gear  shifting  and 
eases  the  strain  on  the  engine  parts.  It  means  a  new 
response  to  the  accelerator,  swifter  pick-up,  and  additional 
power  over  hills  and  heavy  roads. 

Used  in  the  other  power  equipment  on  the  farm,  Ethyl 
means  a  real  economy.  It  keeps  your  machinery  in  action. 
It  enables  you  to  cover  more  ground  in  a  given  time.  That 
time  saved  is  money  earned  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Ethyl  is  gasoline  plus.  Mixed  with  it  is  a  vital  ingredient 
— Ethyl  fluid.  This  anti-knock  compound  was  developed 
by  automotive  science  to  make  gasoline  a  better  motor 
fuel.  Outstanding  oil  companies  add  it  to  their  good  gaso¬ 
line  to  form  Ethyl  Gasoline.  And  you  will  find  Ethyl  on 

sale  everywhere  now. 

Stock  up  on  Ethyl.  Give  it  a 
trial.  You  won’t  go  back  to  or¬ 
dinary  gasoline.  Eook  for  a  pump 
bearing  the  Ethyl  emblem. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  25 
Broadway.New  York  City.  56  Church 
St., Toronto,  Can  ada.36Queen  Anne’s 
Gate,  London,  England. 


ETHYL 


Knocks  out  that  "knock” 


GASOLINE 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

October  24,  1929. 

MILK 

October :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.66  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

In  cla-ses  2A  and  2B  differential  of 
6% c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.22 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy . . 

$0,451/2  @$0.4G 

Extra,  92  score . 

.45 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.401/2  @  .44 

Seconds  . . .  . . . 

.381/a  @  .2,91/2 

Lower  grades  . 

.373/2  @  .38 

Ladles  . 

@  .37 

Packing  stock . 

.321/2  @  .34 

@  .391/2 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.47 

@  .47% 

Extra  . . . 

.46 

@  .46% 

t irsts  ••«•••»••*«•• 

.41 

@  .45 

Seconds  . 

@  .40% 

Centralized  . 

.40 

@  .423/2 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special 

Wisconsin  flats,  fresh,  . , 

...  .25 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  extra 
Average  extras  . . 
Extra  firsts  .... 

Firsts  . 

Pullets . . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 


aUJAUU  UUIU1C, 

Nearby,  best . 

.60 

Gathered,  best . 

.  .50@ 

.52 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .35@ 

.42 

Cold  storage,  fey . 

.  ,42@ 

.45% 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .34  @ 

.40 

DRESSED  POULTRY, 

SQUABS 

.$0.65@$0.71 
.  ,60@  .64 

.  .52  @  .59 

.  .46  @  .50 

.  .34  @  .44 

.  .58  @  .69 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34@$0.35 

Fair  to  good . 27  @  .32 

Boosters  . 21@  .26 

Fowls  . 30  @  .34 

Ducks  . 22  @  .26 

Geese . 18@  .22 

Turkeys,  southern  spring  . .  .30@  .50 

Argentine,  young  toms, . 34 @  .44 

Young  hens  . 36 @  .42 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45 @  .55 

Dark,  doz .  2.50@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24 @$0.32 

Chickens  . 26 @  .30 

Boosters  . 16  @,  .17 

Ducks  . 20(a)  .27 

Geese  . . . 13 @  .22 

Babbits  lb . 15@  .20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . .  .  $11.00@12.2o 

Bulls  .  6.00@  8.o0 

Cows  .  7.00@  8.50 

Calves,  best  .  16.00  @  18.00 

Common  to  good .  12.00@  15.00 

Sheep .  4.50  @  6.00 

Lambs  .  12.00@  13.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $  0.20@$  0.22 

Good  to  prime . 10 @  20 

Culls  . 11  @  .14 

Steers  100  lbs .  24.00(5)  25.00 

Bulls  .  l§-50@  W  OO 

Cows  .  Ib.o0@  18.00 

Boasting  pigs, 

10  to  12  lbs .  28®  -30 

14  to  20  lbs . 20@  .2o 

POTATOES 

L.  I..  3  55-lb.  sacks . $5.00@$5.25 

150  lbs . f.00@  o.oO 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 6.2o@  6.50 

Me.,  in  bulk  180  lbs . 5.00@  5.35 

150  lbs . .••••  4.25@:  4.o0 

Sweet  potatoes,  Ya.,  bbl.  . .  •  2.00@  -.-o 

Del.,  and  Md.,  bu . 100@  1.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50@$1.00 

bbl.  . . . .  * 


Cabbage, 

Ton  .... 
Carrots,  bu. 
Cauliflower, 
Celery,  doz. 
Horseradish, 
Kale,  bbl.  . 
Lettuce,  bu. 
Lima  beans, 
Onions,  100 


1.00@  1.25 
15.00@25.00 

. . 65@  .85 

bu . 1.25 @  2.50 

. 50<§  .75 

Mo.,  bbl . 11.50 @12,50 

. 75@  1  ° 

. o0@ 

bu . 1.75@ 

lbs .  1.00@ 

Peas,  bu .  4XK)@ 

Radishes,  100  bchs . ^-^0@ 

Spinach,  bu . . .  *^0@ 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . J-^0@ 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00@ 

DRIED  beans — Jolting  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $12.75@$13.00 

p„n  .  9.00@  9.o0 

Red  Kidney' .  H>.25@  10.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl. 


1.25 

3.00 

4.00 

2.00 

6.50 
3.00 

.85 

1.75 

3.50 


.  $7.00@!$10.00 


5.50 

.  .  .  .  3.50@ 

5.50 

1.50 

.  .  .  .  1.00(5) 

4.00 

. 45  @ 

.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . *..$1.41% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring  .  1.46% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.10 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 58% 

Bye  .  1.06% 

Barley  . 75% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.55@  .56 

Cheese,  best  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75  @  .80 

Gathered  . 55  @  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 45 @  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Boasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Apples,  doz . ,30@  .60 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
55c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  00c;  pullet  eggs,  doz., 
50c;  ducks  eggs,  doz.,  75c;  minimum  weight  all 
eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  22c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt.,  10c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream, 
qt.,  $1. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— (All  home  and  south- 
ern:grown  products  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  crabapples,  pk.,  75c;  beans,  dry,  lb., 
12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  gra¬ 
ham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cantaloupes,  home-grown, 
each,  10c;  citron,  each,  15c;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c; 
cabbage,  red,  head,  5c;  cucumbers,  8  for  15c; 
cucumbers,  pickling,  100,  90c;  new  carrots,  bch, 
5c;  celery,  bch.,  5c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  8c;  endive, 
lb.,  3c;  grapes,  Concord,  lb.,  6c;  horseradish,  y2 
pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  10c;  leek,  bch., 
5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  5c;  onions,  dry,  bu., 
$1.30;  onions,  green,  bch.,  oc;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1; 
pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75;  peaches,  Elberta,  bu., 
$2.65  to  $2.90;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  50e;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c; 
radishes,  bch.,  5c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  Summer 
squash.,  lb.,  3c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  string  beans,  wax,  6  qts  for 
25c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.40  green  tomatoes,  bu., 
$1;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  34c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  15c;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  32c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  24c. 

Miscellaneous.- — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 


GimpninffS  .............  2.  ID  (S3  7.o0 

Twenty  ounce .  8.00®  6.50 

Wealthy .  ‘  '  ^ 

Alexander,  . 

York  Imp . 

Quinces,  State  bu.  . 

Pears,  bu . 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

!!»,  N°.  !  ;;;;$||;00|$!5;0» 

No!  3  14.00®  22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00@  33.00 

Straw,  rye  17.00@  19.00 


medium,  $12  to  $16;  fowls,  live  weight,  lb.,  28 
to  32c;  roasting  chickens  and  broilers,  35  to 
40c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  60  to  65c;  pork, 
light,  100  to  150  lbs.,  dressed,  $18;  pork,  heavy, 
$14  to  $16. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  milk,  sold  from  chain 
stores,  qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmers’  delivery, 
lb.,  50  to  55c;  creamery  print  and  roll,  lb.,  52 
to  53c;  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  49  to  50c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  31  to  35c;  eggs,  strictly 
local  fresh,  doz.,  65  to  70c;  fowls,  fancy, 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  55 
to  60c;  broilers,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  ducks,  lb.,  35 
to  38c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  sausage  meat, 
16. ,  35  to  38c;  celery,  bch.,  10c;  pumpkin,  lb., 
3c;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c;  ripe  tomatoes,  lb.,  5c; 
peaches,  14-qt.  bskt.,  $1.60.  F.  A.  C. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

October  22,  1929. 

Dry  bean  prices  have  declined.  Dressed  poul¬ 
try  is  easier,  but  live  poultry  is  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  51  to  52e;  tubs,  49  to  50c; 
firsts,  45  to  47c;  undergrades,  43  to  44c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  25c;  longhorn,  26  to  27c; 
brick,  27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28c;  limburger,  brick 
Swiss,  33c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  57  to 
60c;  grade  A,  48  to  57c;  grade  B,  40  to  42c; 
grade  C,  36  to  37c;  nearby  at  mark,  48  to  58c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  lower;  fowls,  23  to 
32c;  chickens,  29  to  34c;  broilers,  31  to  38c; 
old  roosters,  23  to  25c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  tur¬ 
keys,  41  to  46c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
18  to  29c;  springers,  23  to  25c;  old  roosters,  20 
to  21c;  ducks,  20  to  26c;  turkeys,  45  to  48c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady;  Maid¬ 
en  Blush,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  Wolf 
River,  Alexander,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Twenty-ounce, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Wealthy,  $1.50  to  $2;  King,  $1.75 
to  $2;  McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $2.75;  Jonathan,  west¬ 
ern,  box,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  Delicious,  $3.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c-  to  $1.45; 
150-lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.10;  sweets,  Md.,  hamper, 
$1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  lower;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $9.50;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $13.50. 
Onions,  easier;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.10;  green,  .doz.  bc-hs., 
25  to  30c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  grapes,  Cal.,  lug.,  Malaga,  To¬ 
kay,  $1.50;  Concord,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Niagara, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  honeydews.  Cal.,  crate,  $1  to 
$1  25;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  pears,  bu., 
$3  to  $3.25;  prunes,  per  y2  bu.,  $1.50;  quinces, 
bu.,  25c  to  $1. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $7.50  to 
$10;  beans,  green,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $4;  wax, 
$2.75  to  $3.25;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cabbage, 
bu.,  35  to  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.,  75  to  90e; 
cucumbers,  bu..,  $3.75  to  $4;  eggplant,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $14;  lettuce,  2-doz. 
head,  75c  to  $1.25;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c 
to  $1.50;  parsnips,  y2  bu.,  $1.25;  peas,  Cal., 
hamper,  $6;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  pump¬ 
kins,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to 
65c;  romaine,  2-doz.  crate,  75c;  spinach,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.25;  squash,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  tomatoes, 
8-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.60;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  comb  honey,  24-sec. 
case,  $4  to  $5;  buckwheat,  $3  to  $3.50.  Maple 
products,  steady;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$17.50;  clover  mixed,  $15.50;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$11.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $32.50;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $35.50;  red-dog,  $42;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $42.50;  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent,  $55.50;  hominy,  $38-30;  giuten>  $42.40; 
oatfeed,  $18;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4; 
Alfalfa,  $15  to  $16;  Alsike,  $15  to  $16;  clover, 
$15  to  $17.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  . $12.50@12.60 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 12.50@12.60 

800  up,  medium  . 11.00@12.50 

Common  .  9.00@11.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 10.50@11.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.75@10.50 

Cows,  good  .  8.75@  9.50 

Common  and  medium  .  6.75@  8.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.00@  6.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  9.00@  9.50 

Cutter-medium  .  7.00@  9.00 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  eh . 10.00@15.00 

Cull  and  common  .  8.00@10.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  ch . 15.00@17.00 

Medium  . 12.00@15.00 

Cull  and  common  . t .  6.00@12.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts. ,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch. .  ..$9.35@10.00 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch. . .  9.75(5)10.40 

Lt.  wts.,  100  to  200,  med.  to  ch _ 10.25@10.40 

Lt.  its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch _  9.75@10.40 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  9.50@10.00 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  it.  wts .  8.00@  8.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice. .  .$12. 75@13. 25 

92  down,  medium  . 11.00(5)12.75 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.00@11.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch . 7.00@10.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  4.75@  6.00 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  4.25@  5.75 

c  All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  2.00@  4.75 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Maiden  Blush,  $1.75  to  $2;  21/a-in.  Al¬ 
exander,  Wolf  Rivers,  Twenty-ounce  and  Kings, 
$1.75  to  $1.90;  unclassified,  2’4-in.  Baldwins, 
$1.65  to  $1.75;  2%-in.  Greenings,  $1.50;  2’4-in. 
Wolf  River  and  Kings,  $1.60  to  $1.65;  2ti -in. 
Hubbardstons,  $1.35;  Ya.,  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Black  Twigs,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  2%-in.  Snows,  $1.60 
to  $1.65;  U.  S.  Commercials,  2%-in.  Staymaus, 
$1.75  to  $1.90;  W.  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2’/2-in. 
Rome  Beauties,  $1.75  to  $2;  2’,4-in.  Staymans, 
1.90  to  $2;  214-in.  Yrork  Imperials,  $1.35  to 
$1.50;  U.  S.  No.  2,  2’4-in.  Delicious,  $2;  un¬ 
classified,  2^4-in.  Staymans,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  2%- 
in.  York  Imperials,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  Pa.,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2% -in.  Staymans,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  2’4-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $2;  unclassified,  2’,4-in.  Y’ork 
Imperials,  $1.25;  Md.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2’4-in. 

Grimes  Golden,  $2  to  $2.15;  Idaho,  combination 
Jonathans,  $2  to  $2.25;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  buk, 
per  bbl.,  Danish  Seed,  $1.75  to  $2;  per  ton,  $25; 
cauliflower,  N.  Y.,  erts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  celery, 
N.  Y.,  2-3  erts.,  washed,  $1.50  to  $2;  rough, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  poorer,  low  as  $1.25;  grapes,  N. 
Y.  and  Pa.  Concords,  12-qt.  bskt.,  43  to  47c; 
mostly,  45  to  46c;  4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  22c;  pears, 
N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt..  No.  1,  Bartletts,  $2.50;  Seckels, 
83  to  $3.25;  Kieffers,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  peppers, 
N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  50  to  70c;  fingers,  $1  to  $1.15; 
cherries,  $1. 15  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade,  150-lb.  sacks,  Maine  Green  Mountains, 
$4.25  to  $4.40;  Minn.,  whites,  $3.90  to  $4;  2-Yu. 
sacks,  Maine  Green  Mountains,  $3.40  to  $3.50; 
Minn,  whites,  $3;  U.  S.  No.  2,  Maine,  150-lb. 
sacks,  Green  Mountains,  $2.75  to  $3;  quinces, 
N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  spinach, 
Md.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  sweet  potatoes, 
Ya.,  bbls.,  No.  1,  yellows,  $3;  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs., 
No.  1,  yellows,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  bbls.,  med.,  $2.75 
to  $3;  Md.,  bu.  hprs.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  turnips, 
bu.  bskt.,  Md.  and  N.  Y.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Standard  Timothy,  $18.50  to  $19;  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  $19.50  to  $20;  No.  2,  $16.50  to  $17.50;  No. 

3,  $14  to  $15;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $18  to 

$18.50;  No.  2,  $15  to  $16;  No.  1  clover  mixed, 

$18  to  $18. oO;  No.  2,  $15  to  $16;  No.  1  clover, 

$18  to  $19;  No.  2,  $14  to  $16;  No.  1  oat  straw, 
$11  to  $11.50;  No.  2,  $10  to  $11;  No.  1  wheat, 
$11  to  $11.50;  No.  2,  $10  to  $11;  No.  1  rye,  $11 
to  $11.50;  No.  2,  $10  to  $10.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Local,  fresh  select,  whites,  55  to  57c; 
browns,  53  to  55c;  current  receipts,  38  to  40c; 
pullet  eggs,  35  to  40c  doz.  Poultry. — Fresli- 
kiiled,  full-dressed  hens,  42c;  hog-dressed,  37c 
)b;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  29  to  30c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  18  to  20c;  roosters,  18  to  19c;  springers, 
heavy,  25  to  28c:  Leghorns,  20  to  23c;  ducks,  23 
to  25c;  geese,  18  to  20c  lb.;  common  pigeons, 
40  to  50c  pair. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

October  19,  1929. 

Wholesale. — Milk.  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
9c;  special  from  Jersey  herds,  10c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300;  grades,  $125  to 
$175;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  good,  $12  to  $15; 
beef  cows  and  bulls,  common  to  poor,  $10  to  $11; 
veal  calves,  milk  fed,  $18  to  $20;  veal  calves. 


November  2,  1929 

poor.  Native  outdoor,  50  to  60  bchs.,  50  to  75c- 
hothouse,  $1.50  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  35  to  60c  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  lighter,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  hothouse,  mostly  16  to  20c  lb 
Outdoor,  75c  to  $1.25  ’4  box;  $1.25  to  $2  std’ 
bu.  box;  Calif.,  lugs,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  Ohio,  hot¬ 
house,  fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.50  8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Market  quiet;  receipts  and  demand 
light;  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50;  eastern 
$18  to  $22;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter.— Market  steady;  creamery  extras 
46c;  firsts,  42  to  45c;  seconds,  40’4  to  41?4c  lb! 

Eggs. — Market  firm;  nearby  henneries,  brown 
extra,  64c;  white  extras,  62c;  fresh  eastern 
56  to  58c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  26 
to  29e;  fresh,  25  to  26c;  western  twins  held 
26  to  29c;  fresh,  25  to  25’4c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N,  Y.  and  Mich.,  $10.25  to 

$10.50.  Calif.,  small  white,  $11.75  to  $12. 
Y'ellow  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $8.75.  Red  kidney,  $9  50 
to  $9.75  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.- — Market  quiet,  demand  fair.  Receipts 
of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week  ending 
October  19,  1,204,400  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  37c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  30  to  31c- ;  ’4  blood,  combing,  43  to  44c 
clothing,  37  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing,  45c' 

clothing,  43  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing,  43  to 

44c;  clothing,  40  to  41c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  88  to 
91c;  clothing,  80  to  84c;  ’4  blood,  combing  90 
to  92c;  clothing,  80  to  85c;  %  Wood,  combing, 
80  to  88c;  clothing,  80  to  85c;  ’4  blood,  combing 
73  to  77c;  clothing,  69  to  73c.  Terr.,  combing, 
88  to  93c;  clothing,  80  to  85c;  ’4  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  90  to  93c;  clothing,  82  to  85e;  %  blood 
combing,  88  to  90c;  clothing,  85  to  8Sc;  yl 

blood,  combing,  78  to  80c;  clothing,  72  to  77c- 
low  ’/t  blood,  combing,  65  to  70c;  clothing,  62 
to  65c.  ’ 

BRIGHTON  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  fully  normal;  market  about 
J0c  lower,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $10.75 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cattle  about  normal; 
buiis  rather  light  and  vealers  fairly  liberal- 
market  on  cows  barely  steady,  bulls  firm  to 
oOc  higher;  vealers  mostly  50c  lower  with  a 
few  toppy  choice  vealers  at  $14  to  $15  De¬ 
mand  fairly  active  for  bulls,  slow  on  other 
classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6  to  $7. 

Vealers.— Medium  and  choice,  $9  to  $13.50: 
cull  and  common,  $7  to  $9. 

Sheep.  Lambs  in  fairly  liberal  supply;  mar¬ 
ket  about  steady  and  demand  fair. 

*  ■L5,DJl,8'778'i  lbs  do'vn,  medium  to  choice,  $11 
$11  *’  ail  weights,  cull  and  common,  $6.50  to 

.Milk  Cows.— Supply  about  normal;  market 
about  steady  with  a  week  ago;  demand  rather 
?l0'«-  _Choice,  head,  $215  to  $230;  good,  $175 
t°  V30°;  $10°  t0  $14°;  common,  $70 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

October  22,  1929. 

There  has  been  a  moderate  amount  of  activity 
on  the  Boston  Produce  Ylarket  during  the  past 
week  with  supplies  and  demand  about  normal. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Vari¬ 
ous  varieties,  ord.,  50  to  75c.  Large  fancy  Bald¬ 
wins,  $1.25  to  $1.60.  McIntosh,  ord.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  best,  mostly  $2  to  $2.50;  large  fancy, 
$2.75  to  $3.25  std.  bu.  dox.  Va.,  Yorks  and 
Staymans,  unclassified.  $1.25  to  $1.40  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  bchd.,  40  to  6oc.  Cut  off,  75c  to  $1.10  std. 
bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  50  to  75c.  Cut  off.  85c  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  washed,  cut  off,  $1  to  $1.10 
bu.  bskt. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native,  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  Danish, 
$1  to  $1.25  80-90-lb.  sack. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  18  bchs.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few  fancy, 
higher,  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crate,  few  sales 
washed,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  ’4 -bbl.  crate,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse,  50-60  cukes,  $8  to  $10  std.  bu. 
box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  hothouse.  18  heads,  ord.,  50  to 
753  std.  bu.  box.  Caiif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  $2.75  to 
$3.50  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  and  N.  Y.,  fancy,  3-lb.  bskts.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box,  100-lb.  bags,  No. 
1,  Mass,  yellows,  $1.75  to  $1.85.  N.  Y.,  $1.75 
to  $1.90;  Minn.,  mostly  $2. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.,  100-)b.  bags,  $2.70  to  $2.75. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 

October  21,  1929. 

•  busY  period  for  the  farmer  is  nearly  fin¬ 

ished  for  this  season.  Potatoes  almost  all  dug; 
apples,  what  few  there  were,  nearly  all  picked; 
thrashing  and  silo  filling  soon  past. 

If  the  mild  weather  of  the  past  few  days 
continues  much  Fall  plowing  will  be  done.  The 
falling  red  and  yellow  leaves  remind  us 
that  the  year  will  soon  be  gone  and  that  a  new 
one  with  new  hopes  and  better  opportunities,  is 
just  around  the  corner. 

lhe  farmer  who  specialized  on  potatoes  or 
corn  or  some  other  crop  this  season  did  not 
make  nor  did  not  lose  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  one  who  diversified  his  interests  and 
giew  a  little  of  each,  as  weather  conditions  were 
such  that  all  crops  suffered  equally. 
f  J'11”*'  grower  in  this  section  who  had 
rruit  of  any  kind  in  any  quantity  was  quite 
fortunate,  apples  finding  ready  sale  at  the  citv 
curb  market  for  $1  per  12-qt.  basket.  Shipped 
apples  are  bringing  $1.60  to  $2  per  bushel. 
Grapes  are  bringing  80c,  peaches  $1  and  $1.25, 
pears  7oc  and  $1,  quinces  $1.25  per  12-qt.  Basket. 
Plums  $1  per  peck  basket. 

Eggs  are  retailing  at  60c,  potatoes  are  75c, 
and  tomatoes  75c  and  $1  per  12-qt.  basket. 

YUUNGSTOWN  PRODUCE 
Butter,  creamery  first,  48 (4 e ;  creamery  extra, 
51 ’4c;  cheese,  N.  Y.  State  new,  29c;  N.  Y. 
State  old,  34c;  oleo,  vegetable  fat,  19’4c;  ani¬ 
mal  fat,  25^c;  eggs,  fresh,  50c;  storage,  41c; 
flour,  Winter  wheat,  $6.75;  Spring  wheat,  $9.25. 

CLEVELAND  PRODUCE 
Butter,  extras,  48’4  to  49%c;  extra  firsts, 
46^4c;  seconds,  43  to  44c;  egg,  extras,  47c; 
firsts,  39c;  ordinaries,  30c;  poultry,  heavy 
fowls,  26  to  28c;  broilers,  25  to  27c;  Leghorns, 
15  to  18c;  Leghorn  broilers,  20  to  22c;  ducks, 
22  to  23c. 

CLEVELAND  LIVE  STOCK 
Hogs,  receipts  4,300,  market  steady  to  10c 
lower.  160  to  260  lbs.,  $10.15  to  $10.25;  pigs, 
$10;  sows,  $8.25  to  $8.50;  stags,  $6.75.  Cattle, 
receipts  1,050;  steers,  common,  $8.50  to  $10.50; 
medium,  $11.25  to  $11.75;  packing,  $12.50;  cows, 
f}a<l ^offering,  $7  to  $8;  cutter  grades,  $5  to 
$5.75.  Calves,  receipts  600,  market  steady; 
desirable  veals,  $17  to  $18;  medium  kind,  $12.50 
to  $15;  eulls,  $9.50  to  $11.  Lambs,  receipts 
4,000,  market  weak  to  25c  lower.  Better  grades 
quoted  $12.75  to  $13.25;  medium  throwout,  $10 
to  $11;  good  fat  ewes,  $5  to  $5.50.  F.  S.  H. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

Supplied  by  Connecticut  Bureau  of  Markets, 
Hartford,  October  23: 

The  Connecticut  egg  market  is  firm  with  price 
advances  on  all  grades.  Receipts  are  showing 
the  usual  Fall  decline  with  a  scarcity  noticeable 
for  graded  stock  on  some  markets.  Prices  for 
all  grades  average  about  5c  per  dozen  above 
last  year’s  quotations  and  about  3e  per  dozen 
over  prices  of  1927. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  Baldwins,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.50;  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
Opalescent,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  Pippins,  bu.,  $2 
to  $3;  No.  2  and  drops,  bu.,  50e  to  $1.50;  cran¬ 
berries,  ’4  bbl.,  $3.25  to  $3.50i  grapes,  14  qts., 
80c  to  $1.25;  oranges,  Cal.,  176-216,  $6.25  to 
$7.75;  pears,  14  qts.,  $L50  to  $1.75;  quinces. 
14  qts.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  doz.  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  cabbage, 
bu.,  60c  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cel¬ 
ery,  12-stalk  bun.,  $1  to  $1.50;  eggplant,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  onions,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.80  to  $2;  pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.70  to 
$1.75;  120-lb.  sack,  $3.60  to  $3.75;  pumpkins. 
Sugar,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  spinach,  bu.,  60e  to 
$1;  squash,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  tomatoes,  14  qts.,  25 
lbs.,  80c  to  $1.50;  green,  14  qts.,  30  to  50c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Poultry  and  Dairy- — 
Broilers,  live,  lb.,  Rocks,  30  to  33c;  live,  lb.. 
Reds,  28  to  32c;  live,  lb.,  Leghorns,  23  to  28e; 
fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  35  to  38c;  live,  lb.,  25  to 
34c;  turkeys,  dressed,  western,  lb.,  45c;  butter, 
92  score,  lb.,  47  to  50c;  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid 
fancy,  74c;  Conn,  special- No.  1,  68e;  Conn,  spe¬ 
cial  No.  2,  60c;  Conn,  extra,  63  to  65c;  Coen, 
gathered,  CO  to  63c;  western,  CO  to  03c. 
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Like  a  HOLE 

in 

1JOI IT 

pocket 


IF  YOU  Iiad  a  hole  in  your  pocket  and 
lost  a  five-dollar  bill  you'd  feel  pretty 
badly  about  it. 

And  if  you  knew  that  you  could  get  5%  extra 
for  your  furs  and  didn’t  get  it  you’d  feel  worse. 

Well  you’re  not  getting  it,  you’re  not  receiving 
the  most  for  your  pelts  if  you’re  not  shipping 
them  to  George  I.  Fox. 

For  Fox  pays  MORE  THAN  TOP  MARKET 
PRICES  for  raw  furs.  He  pays  an  extra  5%  on 
all  shipments  of  $50  and  over. 

Yes,  if  the  market  price  of  your  furs  is  .$50 
he  sends  you  a  check  for  $52.50.  If  the  market 
•price  is  $100  your  check  is  for  $105  and  so  on 
up  the  line. 

And  you  get  every  penny  of  it  the  day  your 
shipment  is  received.  Not  a  single  dime  is  de¬ 
ducted  for  commissions  or  shipping  charges. 

Fox  has  a  reputation  with  trappers  every¬ 
where  for  square  shooting.  That’s  why  they 
send  him  their  furs  season  after  season — and 
make  MORE  money. 

Send  Fox  a  trial  shipment.  Y'ou  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  for  if  you 
aren't  satisfied  with  his  price,  you'll  get  your 
furs  hack  at  once — shipping  charges  PAID  BOTH 
WAYS. 

Clip  and  mail  coupon  for  New  York’s  highest 
price  list,  shipping  tags,  trap¬ 
per’s  guide  book.  They’re  all 
FREE.  Trappers’  supplies  at 
lowest  prices. 


MR.  GEORGE  I.  FOX, 
GEORGE  I.  FOX  CORP.. 
236  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Send  me,  absolutely  FREE,  price  list, 
trapper’s  guide,  and  tags  mentioned  above. 


Name 


Address  . . 

City  . State 


A  FRAME  $1A\ 

AS  LOW  AS  ■  V 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
,  laths,  etc.  Many 

(styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


WHEELS 

Trucks  ••Wagons 

Steel  or  Wood  Wheels  to  fit 
any  wagon.  Old  wagons  are 
made  new  with  “Electric” 
steel  or  wood  wheels  that 
fit  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  describes  Wheels,  Farm 
Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trailers. 
Write  for  this  catalog  todr  /. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

*8  Elm  SL  Quincy,  III. 


One-Man  Saw  Mill- 


LESS 
T  HAN 


visa 


Makes  lumber, shingles, cross  ties, fence 
posts,  laths,  fruit  and  vegetable  crates  , 
and  boxes,  dimension  blanks  for  furniture, 
etc.  Splits  blocks  into  firewood.  Needed  by 

farmers,  timber  owners,  — _ 

contractors.  Pays  for  itself 
in  a  .week,  or  on  one  job. 
Guaranteed.  Sold  directfrom 
factory.  Write  today  for  Spec¬ 
ial  Offer  and  Free  Book  “How 
To  Make  Lumber." 

„  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 
BOX  122-0  PLEASANT  HILL,  MO. 


kTr  WHMtV  PULLING 

OivMU!v£I  stumps 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  t  1 
“  quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
biar  money  pulling stumps 
for  neighbors.  Rip-  \ 

I  ogle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000  in  spare  time. 

It’s  easy.  Write  quiefc 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.. 

•29th  St r..  Centerville, Iowa 


Smith 

$10  down 


for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 
l  in  Stump  Pullers 


Easy  Monthly  Payments 

mlth  Grubber  Co.,  La  Crescent,  Minn.'1 


TURKEY  RAISING 


Missouri  Garden  Notes 

The  Dahlia  rows  are  now  in  a  glory 
of  color  and  visitors  come  in  increasing 
number.  Each  sale  is  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment  for  others,  especially  when  flowers 
are  bought  for  gatherings  of  various 
kinds.  A  customer  will  say  “I  saw  your 
flowers  at  Mrs.  Blank’s  party  and  they 
were  so  beautiful  I  wanted  some  for  my¬ 
self.”  We  are  getting  used  to  rapturous 
expressions  of  admiration  ;  in  fact  we  are 
surprised  if  we  do  not  hear  them.  Ideal 
Dahlia  weather  still  continues;  cool, 
cloudy,  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
soil.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  award  the 
honor  of  queen  to  Mrs  I.  de  Yer  Warner 
(which  name  I  shall  henceforth  abbrevi¬ 
ate  to  “Warner”).  Its  profusion  of  big 
mauve  pink  flowers  immediately  captures 
the  fancy  of  visitors.  It  is  indeed  most  gen¬ 
erous  in  bloom,  and  it  is  easy  to  find  long 
stems  which  are  always  very  large  and 
strong.  I  can’t  imagine  that  it  will  ever 
be  displaced.  Jersey  Beauty  attracts 
much  attention,  and  its  strong  woody 
stems  average  about  'lx/z  feet.  With  every 
flower  we  cut  clusters  of  buds  which  we 
haven’t  time  to  remove  when  first  formed, 
and  thus  add  to  size  of  flower.  I  have 
gradually  grown  callous  to  sacrificing 
many  buds  with  a  flower.  Mrs  Carl  Sals- 
bach  is  an  elegant  Dahlia.  For  uniformly 
long  smooth  stems  it  reigns  supreme, 
though  its  stems  are  not  thick  and  woody 
like  those  of  Warner  and  Jersey  Beauty. 
They  are  strong  enough,  however,  to  hold 
up  its  large  lovely  flowers  so  that  they 
look  you  in  the  face.  It  also  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  free  bloomer  with  a  forest  of  buds. 
It  has  every  good  quality.  Pride  of 
California  outclasses  Mina  Burgle.  Its 
flowers  are  large,  thicker,  heavier,  richer 
colored.  It,  makes  a  big  strong  bush. 
George  Walters  loads  itself  with  big 
showy  flowers,  but  the.  stems  are  too 
sappy  and  the  flowers  wilt  quickly.  Jean 
Chazot,  although  full  of  flowers,  attracts 
little  attention,  and  I  discovered  it  is  be¬ 
cause  its  flowers  look  down  instead  of  up 
or  out.  Our  only  yellow  in  quantity  is 
Yellow!  Duke,  a  big  ball  Dahlia  of  richest 
canary  yellow.  I  like  it  very  well.  A.  D. 
Livoni  is  another  of  our  ball  Dahlias 
which  is  a  universal  favorite  because  of 
its  beautiful  pink  and  the  exquisite  per¬ 
fection  of  its  closely  woven  petals.  J.  W. 
Fellowes  whose  long  attenuated  petals 
express  the  ultimate  in  the  cactus  form, 
is  very  poor  in  stem,  an  unfortunate  de¬ 
fect,  for  the  flower  is  unique. 

I  do  not  find  catalog  descriptions  al¬ 
ways  very  reliable.  For  example  Judge 
Barker,  a  very  heavy  flower  of  a  yellow¬ 
ish  tan,  is  assigned  “stiff  stems.”  On  the 
contrary  its  stems  are  the  reverse  of 
“stiff,”  and  its  inadequate  support  con¬ 
demns  this  otherwise  fine  flower.  Bashful 
Giant  is  another  example  of  inadequate 
stem.  Patrick  O’Miara,  distinctive  only 
in  its  color  of  orange  buff  attracts  little 
attention.  Amun  Ra  is  beautiful  in  its 
oriental  tints,  and  large,  but  I  sorrow¬ 
fully  note  that  it  is  the  first  to  wilt  when 
put  on  exhibition.  Too  bad,  but  it’s  too 
good  to  discard,  a  strong  grower  and  at¬ 
tracts  admiration.  Wizard  of  Oz  is  a  free 
bloomer  with  strong  stems ;  does  not 
average  as  large  as  Amun  Ra,  and  not  so 
bright  in  its  colors  of  “amber  pink  shaded 
salmon.”  Washington  City  is  with  me  a 
late  and  rather  stingy  bloomer,  with  weak 
stems,  hut  its  star-shaped  snow-white 
flowers  are  beautiful.  Snowdrift,  a  very 
large  white,  has  not  been  well  tried  out. 
Jean  Kerr,  classed  as  a  decorative,  looks 
more  like  a  ball  Dahlia  if  I  have  the  true 
stock.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  shipper, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  free  bloomer  on 
dwarfish  plants.  The  World’s  Best  White 
gave  me  my  greatest  thrill  last  year ; .  I 
was  rhapsodic  in  my  admiration,  but  ill 
luck  has  persistently  followed  my  culture 
of  this  idol.  My  one  plant  of  last  year 
blew  down  in  a  storm  after  only  two 
flowers  had  developed ;  the  tubers  were 
damaged,  but  looked  sound.  Last  Spring 
I  defied  economy  and  bought  three  clumps  ; 
I  planted  20  tubers  and  I  now  have  just 
seven  plants  to  show  for  the  four  clumps. 
In  addition,  these  seven  plants  all  grew 
weakly,  and  now  in  the  middle  of  October 
have  attained  only  half  their  proper 
height.  I  put  some  cow  manure  in  a  12- 
gallon  tank,  filled  the  tank  with  water  and 
with  this  am  attempting  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  these  belated  plants.  My  fail¬ 
ure  with  this  splendid  Dahlia  is  my 
greatest  grief  of  the  season.  But  I  have 
a  consolation.  I  have  found  another 
“thriller”  in  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson, 
a  “creamy  white,  suffused  pink.”  Here 
as  really  a  wonderfully  splendid  Dahlia 
^without  a  fault.  l.  r.  Johnson 

Cape  Girardeau  Co..  Mo. 


What  Ailed  the  Salvias? 

Can  the  ground  be  too  rich  for  the 
Salvia?  I  planted  Salvia  for  a  border  in 
a  Canna  bed.  The  plants  grew  two  to  three 
feet,  would  form  a  blossom  tip,  then  fall 
off  without  any  bloom.  Canna  bed  was 
quite  rich.  W.  A.  B. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wood  Finish  Without 
Varnish 


By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
uate  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Brice,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  formula  for 
natural  finish  of  wood  without  using 
varnish.'  I  shall  be  thankful  if  you  can 
give  me  this  formula.  w.  H.  c. 

New  York 

The  experience  of  readers  about  this 
matter  will  be  appreciated. 


Step !  Step !  Step ! 


Around  the  World 
to  Feed  the  Stock! 


How  much  does  the  average  farmer 
use  his  feet? 

Just  in  feeding  and  manure  re¬ 
moval  chores,  for  27  cows,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  working  with 
100  farmers,  found  that  each  of 
them  averaged  238.3  miles  per  year. 
And  all  of  them  together  traveled 
nearly  24,000  miles — almost  the 
length  of  the  equator  around  the 
earth ! 

No  wonder  that  farmers  who  do 
not  get  right-fitting,  comfortable 
boots,  find  their  $11,000  feet  (aver¬ 
age  accident  insurance  valuation) 
setting  up  a  pained  cry  for  help. 

^  But  no  farmer’s  feet  need  suffer. 
The  United  States  Rubber  Company 
has  always  known  the  importance 
of  farmer’s  feet.  And  they  have 
built  the  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot 
for  long-lasting  comfort. 

A  44- part  boot! 

You  may  have  thought  of  a  hoot 
as  a  simple  combination  made  with 
one  piece  of  rubber  and  a  duck 
lining.  But  not  “U.S.”  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Boots !  Everyone  of  them  has 


44  distinct  parts — fitted  together 
as  carefully  as  a  tailor  fits  the  parts 
of  a  stylish,  comfortable  suit. 

You  should  demand  the  same 
comfortable  fit  in  boots  as  you  do 
in  shoes.  Perfect  fit — ease — comfort 
— foot  health  .  .  .  that’s  the  other 
50%  of  the  job  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
44-part  Boots  do.  It’s  a  real 
100%  boot! 

Rubber  ribs  over  the  instep  to 
prevent  cracking.  Gum  reinforce¬ 
ment  to  stop  rubbing  at  the  ankle. 
A  special  knee  reinforcement  to 
prevent  breaking  at  the  knee  boot 
fold.  Every  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
feature  is  designed  for  protection 
and  comfort. 

And  it’s  this  same  care,  quality 
and  workmanship  in  all  “U.S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  footwear,  that  are 
making  it  the  favorite  line  of  farm 
families  everywhere:  There's  a 
type  of  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
Heavy  Footwear  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family. 


These  sturdy,  good-looking 
“  U.  S.  ”  Arctics  have  long 
wearing  red  soles — also  made 
in  Ebony  quality  with  white 
soles — fine  quality  cashmer- 
ette  upper.  Fleece  lining  for 
extra  warmth.  4-  or  5-buckle 
lengths. 


“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  come  in 
Hip,  Sporting.  Storm  King  and 
Short  lengths  for  men — in  Storm 
King  and  Short  lengths  for  boys 
and  youths. 


FREE  BOOK! 

The  care  of 
Farmers’  Feet 

This  free  book  is  written 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Lely  veld, 
Podiatrist,  Executive  Di 
rector  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  for  Foot  Health. 
It  discusses  such  problems 
as  bunions,  fallen  arches,  etc.,  and  many 
precautions  that  lead  to  foot  health. 

Write  for  “The  Care  of  Farmers’  Feet.” 
Address  United  States  Rubber  Company, 
Dept.  FRN-119, 1790  Broadway,  New  York. 


Comfort  and  wear  plus  style  for  farmers' 
wives  in  these  Gaytees  for  town  and  visiting. 

“Gaytees”  is  the  trade-marked  name  of 
these  stylish,  tailored  overshoes  made  only 
by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 
This  year  there  are  new  styles,  new  pat¬ 
terns,  uew  fabrics,  new  colors. 


The  Care 
of 

farmcrifeet  | 


BLUE  RIBBON 


foot-saving  heavy  footwear 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

XVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  like  the  neighborly  ways  of  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  and  correspondents. 

IIIS  pleasant  comment  is  from  a  man  who  asked 
a  question  which  another  reader  answered  from 
experience.  We  like  the  way  our  friend  puts  it. 
What  an  appeal  that  word  neighbor  has  in  the 
country !  We  all  remember  times  when  the  neigh¬ 
bors  have  been  kind  and  helpful,  and,  standing  in 
the  dooryard  in  evening,  have  felt  the  thrill  of 
friendliness  coming  from  the  home  lights  of  this 
and  that  neighbor  up  and  down  the  road,  or  over 
the  fields  to  another  road,  where  many  times  we  and 
they  have  gone  “crosslots”  to  look  over  or  talk 
about  crops,  or  when  an  emergency  called  for  help. 

* 

ORRIS  W.  SHAPIRO  was  recently  convicted 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  embezzlement  of  more 
than  $90,000  of  building  and  loan  funds.  He  was 
convicted  on  seven  counts,  and  on  October  21  he  was 
sentenced  to  go  to  jail  for  two  years  on  each  count 
or  for  14  years  in  all.  Shapiro  was  counsel  and 
trustee  of  House  Owners  and  Ordway  Building  and 
Loan  Association.  When  the  shortage  was  dis¬ 
covered  he  disappeared,  but  in  six  weeks  returned, 
surrendered  and  promised  to  make  restitution,  a 
promise  which  apparently  he  did  not  keep.  When 
imposing  sentence,  Judge  Brennan  criticized  the 
management  of  the  association  for  failure  to  main¬ 
tain  a  vigilance  of  its  officers  and  accounts.  Since 
the  old  national  associations  have  been  wiped  out, 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  under  State  laws, 
have  been  free  from  scandal  for  the  most  part.  New 
York  is  especially  fortunate  in  its  record  under  the 
State  system,  which  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
co-operation  to  he  found  anywhere.  No  system, 
however,  can  in  itself  overcome  human  avarice. 
Some  individuals  are  false  to  a  trust,  but  the  masses 
are  honest.  They  fail  only  in  extending  too  much 
trust  to  individuals.  Vigilance  is  the  only  safeguard, 
and  no  honest  trustee  or  executive  will  object  to  a 
regular  cheek-up  on  his  accounts. 

INCH  “spare  ribs”  are  popular  hog  products,  it 
may  be  important  to  producers  to  know  how 
many  ribs  a  pig  has,  and  how  the  breeds  stand  in 
relation  to  rib  production.  According  to  a  study  of 
3,957  hog  carcasses  at  the  University  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  a  pig  may  have  13  to  17  pairs  of  ribs.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  Canadian  bacon  markets  demand  long 
sides,  the  more  ribs  the  better.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  where  the  retailing  of  sliced  bacon  in  small, 
sealed  packages  promises  to  be  the  rule  in  our  large 
centers  of  population,  long  sides  from  large  hogs, 
with  the  maximum  number  of  ribs,  might  be  uneco¬ 
nomic,  from  the  threefold  viewpoint  of  producer,  con¬ 
sumer  and  packer.  On  the  basis  of  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  figures,  large  Yorkshires  have  more  ribs  than 
hogs  of  other  breeds.  More  figures  are  needed,  how¬ 
ever  to  buttress  this  tentative  statement.  In  Sas¬ 
katchewan  it  is  proposed  to  develop  pure  strains 
with  a  uniform  number  of  ribs.  We  know  that  Ca¬ 
nadian  farmers  will  appreciate  this  kind  of  work  if 
they  are  getting  profitable  prices  for  the  13  to  17- 
rib  hogs  that  they  are  raising  now. 

* 

HE  doctor  who  tells  us  about  English  farming, 
on  our  first  page  this  week,  touches  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  condition  when  he'  quotes  an  English  truck  and 
fruit  grower  as  saying  the  great  difficulty  they  face 
is  the  stubborn  determination  of  the  retailer  to  keep 
up  prices.  “In  a  season  of  over-production  low  prices 
in  the  stores  would  greatly  stimulate  consumption. 
The  retailer  prefers  a  big  profit  with  few  sales 
rather  than  moderate  profits  with  large  sales.”  We 
think  this  condition  is  duplicated  in  this  country. 


The  consumer  rarely  has  a  fair  chance  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  surplus.  When  the  town  or  city  house¬ 
keeper  reads  of  extra  large  crops  that  are  moved 
with  difficulty  she  is  dissatisfied  to  find  retail  prices 
continue  at  a  high  level,  and  unfortunately  she 
usually  puts  the  blame  on  farmers  and  fruit-growers, 
rather  than  where  it  really  belongs.  The  chain  stores 
are  undoubtedly  helpful  in  reaching  consumers  when 
crops  are  large,  but  a  system  of  farmers’  markets 
seems  the  only  just  solution  for  this  problem. 

* 

T  MOST  State  and  local  fairs  this  year,  as  in 
the  past,  objectionable  side-shows  and  mer¬ 
chandising  games  of  chance  have  aroused  earnest 
protests  among  many  visitors.  We  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  attitude  of  these  offended  good  citizens. 
We  would  remind  them,  however,  that  in  the  long 
run  the  public  can  be  trusted  to  freeze  out  fakers 
and  gamblers  at  fairs.  These  undesirables  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  their  kind  of  business  on  fair 
grounds.  The  worst  ones  this  year  took  in  less 
money  than  they  paid  out,  and  the  others  found  the 
picking  poor.  The  so-called  suckers,  for  whom  they 
fished,  wouldn’t  bite.  As  a  class,  the  fakers  that 
infest  fairs  are  learning  that  the  public  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  “onto  their  tricks”  to  make  their  “easy  living”  in¬ 
creasingly  hard  work.  Better  business  and  cleaner 
practices  in  selling  anything  are  slowly  but  surely 
outlawing  the  indolent  and  unscrupulous.  The  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  side-shows  at  fairs  are  far  less  objec¬ 
tionable  than  they  were  15  years  ago.  Games  of 
chance,  by  which  job  lots  of  merchandise  are  “sold” 
at  exorbitant  prices  to  fair-goers  in  a  holiday  mood, 
are  debarred  from  the  most  successful  agricultural 
fairs,  and  eventually  will  be  by  others  that  are 
worthy  of  surviving.  The  worst  fairs  are  losing 
support  and  dying ;  the  best  are  gaining  support 
and  growing.  The  public  is  slow  but  innately  intel¬ 
ligent  in  making  the  weight  of  its  choice  decisive 
and  effective.  Something  better  is  constantly  de¬ 
manded  by  what  is  best  in  human  nature. 

* 

E  ARE  asked  to  repeat  a  warning  given  in 
previous  years  regarding  the  need  of  putting 
blasting  caps  in  proper  containers  away  from  chil¬ 
dren.  Nearly  500  children  are  seriously  injured  an¬ 
nually,  some  of  them  killed,  by  playing  with  blasting 
caps.  Many  of  these  accidents  occur  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  As  the  result  of  carelessness,  the  caps  have 
been  found  by  children  in  residences,  barns,  fields, 
orchards  and  even  in  or  near  ice-houses  and  have 
been  exploded  by  the  youngsters  with  tragic  results. 
Hands  have  been  blown  off  and  eyes  put  out,  the 
larger  portion  of  accidents  affecting  these  mem¬ 
bers.  All  persons  having  occasion  to  use  these  caps 
for  blasting  purposes  should  be  sure  to  put  them  in 
substantial  receptacles,  preferably  labelled  danger¬ 
ous  and  kept  so  that  children  will  not  get  hold  of 
them.  The  cap’s  size  and  appearance  is  attractive 
to  children,  but  it  contains  fulminate  of  mercury, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  explosives  known,  and  no 
plaything. 

* 

EVERAL  States  are  adopting  the  State  brand 
idea  for  farm  products.  Where  this  is  properly 
supervised,  so  that  the  brand  stands  for  merit  in 
quality  and  packing,  such  a  mark  gains  considerable 
standing  with  buyers.  New  England  is  using  the 
State  brand  idea  to  good  advantage.  Now  we  hear 
that  the  Illinois  Growers’  Marketing  Association  is 
selling  peaches  and  other  products  at  nine  roadside 
markets  in  strategic  parts  of  the  State,  under  the 
“Illirii”  label,  based  on  inspection  by  the  Illinois 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is  not  a 
specially  new  idea,  but  appears  to  be  a  practical  plan 
of  disposing  of  farm  products  to  people  who  want 
them,  with  mutual  satisfaction  and  the  minimum 
of  expense.  Winter  apples  will  be  sold  later  at 
these  Illinois  roadside  markets. 

* 

DAIRYMAN  in  the  eastern  edge  of  the  New 
York  milk  shed  says  that  “the  color  of  hay  fed 
to  cows  often  means  a  profit  or  loss,  depending  on 
whether  it  is  a  healthy  green  or  a  sickly  dark-tan.” 
He  grows  some  hay,  but  buys  several  carloads  of  Al¬ 
falfa  every  year  at  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  “I  seldom 
see  a  dairy  cattle  barn,”  he  writes,  “that  holds  a 
ton  of  good  hay  of  the  right  color.”  His  view  is  that 
if  hay  is  cut  at  “the  right  time,”  it  will  cure  green. 
Hays  that  are  highest  in  quality  and  feeding  value 
are  green.  Much  of  every  year’s  hay  crop  is  “off  in 
c-olor.”  Dairymen  who  are  particular  about  the  hay 
that  they  feed,  contend  that  if  a  meadow  is  worth 
maintaining  it  is  worth  cutting  at  a  time  when  the 
hay,  if  well-cured,  will  he  at  its  best  for  feed.  A 
common  situation,  however,  is  that  dairymen  who 
grow  hay  have  so  much  work  on  their  hands  when 
their  meadows  are  right  for  cutting  that  they  do  not 
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get  around  to  this  job  until  the  crop  has  lost  its 
green  succulence  and  palatable  savor.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  it  is  neither  tempting  nor  satisfying  to  cows 
and  other  stock.  Probably  a  few  farmers  deliberate¬ 
ly  wait  for  the  time  when  they  think  it  “safe  to 
cut”  or  when  it  is  “not  too  green.”  They  fear  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  in  their  barns.  Reasonable  care 
and  thoroughness  in  curing  green  hay  are  trust¬ 
worthy  safeguards  against  fire  losses  due  to  this 
cause.  Unfavorable  weather  at  haying  time,  and 
the  inability  of  most  farmers  to  do  all  of  their  own 
work  or  hire  labor,  are  responsible  for  the  bulk  of 
eastern  hay  that  is  off  in  color  and  low  in  feeding 
value.  Given  its  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  the 
farm  will  grow  and  cure  plenty  of  hay  of  the  right 
color  and  quality. 

* 

E  OFTEN  have  questions  about  determining 
the  boundary  lines  of  farms.  In  such  eases 
the  first  thing  is  to  learn  whether  there  is  any  sur¬ 
vey  bill  of  the  property  attached  to  the  deed  or  filed 
separately  in  the  county  clerk’s  office.  If  there  is 
anything  available,  giving  a  starting  point  and  the 
directions,  a  competent  surveyor  can  run  the  line 
correctly.  It  sometimes  happens  that  nothing  of  this 
sort  is  on  file  and  that  landmarks  have  gradually 
been  destroyed  until  no  one  knows  just  where  the 
line  is.  Such  uncertainty  should  be  settled  as  soon 
as  possible  by  mutual  agreement  or  arbitration  by 
“fence  viewers”  or  others  agreed  upon.  When  such 
conclusion  is  reached,  some  definite  markers  should 
be  established  and  the  whole  agreement  put  in  writ¬ 
ing  in  duplicate,  signed  by  both  owners  and  filed  in 
the  county  clerk’s  office  as  part  of  the  farm  records. 
Such  a  settlement  adds  to  the  value  of  both  farms 
and  helps  keep  peace  in  the  neighborhood. 

* 

NEW  development  in  airplanes  appears  to  be  at 
hand — the  monster  passenger  carrier,  which, 
at  a  recent  trial  in  Germany,  transported  169  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  air  for  an  hour  at  110  miles  per 
hour  rate.  This  one  feat  does  not  prove  that  such 
transportation  is  on  hand  as  a  regular  thing,  though 
there  is  strong  probability  that  the  time  is  not  far 
away  when  50-passenger  planes  will  be  common  car¬ 
riers.  The  large  German  plane  is  a  flying  boat, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  a  soft  spot  to  alight 
and  freedom  from  the  common  airplane  danger  in 
taking  off  from  land.  But  with  perfection  of  pro¬ 
pellers  which  will  permit  rising  straight  up  and 
.coming  down  slowly,  the  big  plane  will  be  safe,  as 
well  as  making  feasible  the  “flivver”  airship  in 
which  we  can  rise  and  land  in  a  small  space  in  the 
driveway. 

* 

HE  story  of  what  a  double  dose  of  limestone 
did,  on  page  1328,  will  interest  a  great  many 
who  have  not  seen  results  from  the  common  ton-to- 
the-acre  application.  When  one  considers  the  area 
of  an  acre,  43,560  square  feet,  it  is  evident  that 
one  ton  of  as  heavy  stuff  as  limestone  makes  a  very 
thin  coating.  There  are  many  experiences  with  good 
results  from  an  even  smaller  application.  Condi¬ 
tions  and  needs  differ.  But  on  land  highly  acid,  and 
for  the  lime-loving  crops,  experimenting  with  dou¬ 
ble  quantity  is  a  good  plan.  It  is  a  practical  way 
of  asking  the  soil  what  it  wants,  and  in  this  case 
response  was  immediate. 

Brevities 

Next  year’s  program  for  government  buildings  will 
require  around  $25,000,000. 

Reindeer  meat  is  now  on  sale  here  in  New  York, 
retailing  at  50  to  80  cents  per  pound. 

“Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of 
my  heart,  be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight.” 

Railroad  cars  cooled  with  iceless  refrigeration  are 
being  tried,  with  apparently  good  results. 

Output  of  automobiles  in  this  country  for  the  nine 
months  ending  September  30  was  4,637,471  cars. 

Bonded  mills  making  flour  for  export  took  in  2,017,- 
166  bushels  of  wheat  during  three  months  ending  with 
September. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (Woos¬ 
ter,  O.)  has  issued  a  very  useful  bulletin  on  “The  Cul¬ 
ture  of  Greenhouse  Chrysanthemums.” 

A  little  knob  celery  comes  handy  as  a  variety.  This 
“eeleriac”  is  grown  like  other  celery,  except  that  it 
needs  no  blanching,  the  large  root  being  eaten. 

Minerals  for  cows.  The  Cornell  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  recommends  equal  parts  of  steamed  bonemeal, 
finely  ground  limestone  and  salt.  Keep  in  a  box  under 
cover  and  let  the  cows  help  themselves. 

A  Minnesota  reader  says  that  folks  are  buying 
shares  in  all  sorts  of  stocks,  instead  of  buying  farm 
lands.  Experience  shows  that  booms  in  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  withdraw  money  from  other  investments. 

A  man  in  New  Jersey  was  recently  fined  $200  for 
selling  a  fake  tuberculosis  cure.  He  charged  $10  a  bot¬ 
tle  for  the  stuff,  which  contained  only  vinegar,  lard  and 
molasses,  but  some  of  his  patients  reported  “cures’ 
after  taking  this  wonderful  remedy. 
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A  Safeguard  for  the  Farmer 

IX  a  letter  sent  to  Senator  McNarv,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  by  Chairman 
Legge  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  on  September  30, 
reporting  commitments  and  money  so  far  advanced, 
we  find  the  following  paragraph : 

Mr.  William  Hirth,  of  the  Missouri  Farmers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  conferred  with  us  in  regard  to  plans  for 
building  or  enlarging  co-operative  milk  plants  at  Spring- 
field.  West  Plains,  Sedalia,  Carthage,  Bolivar  and  Kirke- 
ville,  Mo. ;  the  first  of  these  being  an  enlargement  of 
the  plant  at  Springfield,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  in 
line  with  what  we  are  supposed  to  do.  and  a  form  of  ap¬ 
plication  has  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Hirth. 

Mr.  Hirth  is  head  of  a  centralized  organization 
with  membership  widely  distributed  over  the  State 
of  Missouri.  It  proposes  to  market  practically  all 
kinds  of  farm  products.  About  two  years  back,  Mr. 
Hirth  came  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  made  a 
speech  at  a  dairy  meeting  in  the  city  of  Rochester. 
He  told  there  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  inducing 
Missouri  farmers  to  patronize  the  association.  He 
lamented  the  veto  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  by 
President  Coolidge  because  as  he  said,  “it  would  put 
rings  in  farmers’  noses  and  compel  them  to  sign  the 
five-year  contracts  of  the  association.”  Dairymen 
need  plants  in  which  to  assemble  their  milk,  and 
process  or  manufacture  it  into  other  dairy  products, 
and  if  the  money  can  be  used  for  their  benefit  we 
hope  they  will  get  it.  The  incident,  however,  raises 
the  question  as  to  just  what  is  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  board  not  only  as  to  the  loans,  but  also  as  to 
the  legal  machinery  and  practice  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  the  government  proposes  to  encourage 
with  loans  and  national  official  sanction. 

It  has  been  promised  over  and  over  again  that 
loans  and  official  approval  would  be  granted  only 
to  associations  owned  and  controlled  by  farmers. 
This  is  a  wise  profusion.  If  carried  out  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  the  effect  of  bringing  back  to  co-op¬ 
eration  many  of  those  farmers  who  turned  away 
from  it  after  their  hard  experiences  with  the  Sapiro 
type  of  centralized  organization,  and  if  the  policy  of 
insisting  on  farm-owned  and  farm-controlled  organi¬ 
zations  be  strictly  and  permanently  enforced,  it  will, 
in  our  judgment,  accomplish  all  that  has  been  prom¬ 
ised  and  more  than  is  expected  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.  However,  the  uniform  co-operative 
laws  enacted  in  40  or  more  States  authorize  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  centralized  agricultural  associations 
without  any  practical  provision  for  farm  control, 
and  in  consequence  promoters  have  usurped  the 
rightful  powers  of  the  membership,  and  succeed  in 
perpetuating  themselves  in  control  of  the  association 
and  its  policies.  They  vote  their  own  salaries,  ap¬ 
prove  their  own  expense  accounts,  borrow  money, 
buy  and  sell,  create  debts  without  check  or  hin¬ 
drance  or  accounting  to  any  authority  whatever  ex¬ 
cept  themselves.  That  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The 
associations  were  created  to  overcome  the  greed  and 
tyranny  of  the  middlemen,  but  in  numerous  cases 
the  official  management  of  these  autocratic  organi¬ 
zations  has  in  some  cases  become  middlemen  them¬ 
selves  and  allied  themselves  with  the  middle¬ 
men,  borrowing  money  from  them  in  the  name 
of  the  association  and  pledging  the  delivery  of  the 
products  to  them  on  commission  account  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  loan  and  for  other  favors  to  them¬ 
selves.  This  of  course  in  effect  surrenders  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  associations  to  the  middlemen  and  clothes 
them  with  authority  to  fix  the  price  of  the  products. 
This  performance  has  been  conducted  in  the  name  of 
co-operation  for  the  alleged  benefits  of  farmers.  The 
organization  expense  was  staggering.  It  handi¬ 
capped  the  enterprise  at  the  start  with  a  burden  of 
debts  and  a  continuing  load  of  expense  which  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  led  to  disaster.  There  is  a 
chain  of  wrecks  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  They  legally  bound  the  farmer  to  deliver 
all  his  product  to  the  association  for  five  years  or 
more,  and  to  accept  the  returns  made  after  all  ex¬ 
pense  was  deducted  from  whatever  price  was  paid. 
In  desperation  some  farmers  violated  the  contract 
when  disaster  faced  them,  others  refused  to  renew 
when  the  contract  expired,  and  many  were  relieved 
either  by  the  sheriff  or  by  the  collapse  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Farmers  with  these  experiences  have  re¬ 
fused  to  join  new  organizations,  and  promoters  who 
caused  the  disaster  have  convinced  many  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  elsewhere  that  real  co-operation  could 
not  be  made  successful  because  farmers  would  not 
stick  together — to  be  robbed  collectively!  The  ambi¬ 
tion  of  some  of  these  promoters  has  been  to  hold  on 
to  the  skeleton  of  these  organizations,  and  to  get 
money  from  the  government  to  carry  them  on  for 
another  period  and  by  public  money  and  official  pres¬ 
tige  to  allure  producers  into  them  again,  or  if  they 
refuse,  to  “put  rings  in  their  noses,”  and  then  lead 
them  gently  to  another  slaughter.  No  matter  how 
much  public  money  is  loaned  them,  promoters  who 
can  lead  farmers  only  with  a  bull  staff,  will  never 


solve  many  farm  problems. 

The  individual  farmer  should  have  been  safe¬ 
guarded  in  the  law.  Even  if  the  first  batch  of  lead¬ 
ers  prove  to  be  altruistic  or  if  the  present  board  is 
vigilant  and  protects  the  members,  the  way  is  open 
for  new  leaders  and  other  boards  which  are  sure  to 
come  to  neglect  or  betray  the  producers.  If  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  grows  slack  or  indifferent  to 
the  provision  for  “farm  control”  of  the  associations, 
it  is  our  conviction  based  on  the  past  experience, 
that  the  Federal  money  will  prove  a  bad  investment, 
and  that  this  policy  of  “farm  relief"  will  prove  to  be 
the  greatest  disaster  that  agriculture  has  yet  known 
because  of  the  capital  loss,  the  lost  faith  in  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  complete  surrender  of  marketing  and 
pricing  to  the  middleman  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  board  makes  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  the  centralized  type  of  organization 
and  its  record  and  then  insists  on  a  form  of  organi¬ 
zation  that  will  give  real  “farm  control"  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  loans  or  endorsements,  it  will  establish  a 
real  co-operative  marketing  system,  and  bring  pros¬ 
perity  to  American  farms. 


A  Trick  Exposed 

ON  MAY  7  last  the  annual  meeting  of  School  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  1,  town  of  Palatine,  Montgomery 
County,  N.  Y.,  was  held,  and  officers  were  declared 
elected.  On  May  17  an  appeal  from  the  action  of 
the  meeting  was  made  to  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  on  the  following  grounds : 

1. — The  ballot  taken  did  not  give  the  person  declared 
elected  trustee  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast. 

2. — No  ballot  was  taken  in  the  election  of  the  district 
clerk,  the  election  being  by  acclamation. 

3. — No  poll  list  was  kept  by  the  district  clerk. 

In  support  of  the  above  allegations  a  certified  copy 
of  the  minutes  of  the  annual  district  meeting  was  sub¬ 
mitted. 

The  Commissioner  sustained  the  appeal.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  meeting  was  set  aside  and  a  new 
election  of  officers  was  ordered.  In  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  May  7  was  an  item  as  follows : 

“Motion  made  and  seconded :  Send  $10  to  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society — carried.”  There 
was  no  mention  of  this  item  in  the  appeal,  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Graves  does  not  say  there  was.  He  sim¬ 
ply  found  the  $10  item  in  the  minutes  of  the  annual 
meeting,  and  ruled  on  his  own  account  that  contri¬ 
butions  to  an  outside  organization  are  not  legal.  The 
ruling  is  technically  correct,  but  Dr.  Graves  did  not 
rule  that  a  school  district  cannot  legally  purchase 
the  services  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  and  pay  for  them.  The  motion  may  not  have 
been  in  legal  form,  but  in  spirit  and  in  fact  it  was 
within  the  legal  rights  of  the  meeting. 

A  farm  paper  which  has  continuously  opposed  and 
misrepresented  the  people  who  for  their  own  good 
reasons  did  not  wish  to  abandon  their  local  country 
schools,  and  consolidate  with  others,  has  published 
an  account  of  the  affair  which,  if  believed,  would 
mislead  the  public.  The  article  as  published  states 
that  one  of  the  several  counts  in  the  appeal  by  tax¬ 
payers  was  against  the  $10  voted  for  the  society. 
It  did  not  print  the  three  counts  enumerated  in  the 
appeal,  but  deliberately  falsified  the  record  by  say¬ 
ing  that  this  item  which  it  did  print  was  in  the 
appeal  made  by  taxpayers. 

It  is  a  weak  cause  that  must  resort  to  falsehood. 
No  paper  that  deliberately  attempts  to  deceive  can 
long  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Even  pa¬ 
trons  who  in  their  own  case  favor  consolidation  will 
turn  from  an  advocate  who  intentionally  falsifies  a 
public  record.  b.  d. 


Still  Merging  the  Dairy  Concerns 

IT  IS  reported  that  the  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Cor¬ 
poration  has  just  acquired  10  dairy  and  food 
concerns  through  purchase  and  merger  and  for  the 
purpose  has  issued  153,745  additional  shares  of  the 
Kraft-Phenix  common  stock,  which  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  for  trading  purposes,  to  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  The  companies  acquired  are  the  follow¬ 
ing : 

Southern  Dairies,  Inc. ;  the  Tuttle  Cheese  Co.,  the 
business  and  assets  of  John  E.  Cain,  Crawford 
Farms,  the  Gelfand  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Henard 
Mayonnaise  Co.,  the  Missoula  Creamery,  Inc.;  the 
Red  Rock  Dairy,  the  Sauquoit  Valley  Dairy  Co., 
Inc.,  and  the  Sentinel  Creamery,  Inc. 

The  corporation  has  many  subsidiaries  and  is  it¬ 
self  the  unit  of  many  mergers. 


The  Pedigree  Dairies,  Inc.,  and  the  Empire  State 
Dairy  Corporation,  have  been  merged  under  the 
name  of  the  Pedigree  Dairies,  Inc.,  of  Richmond,  Va. 


The  State  of  Florida  has  a  new  milk  law,  one 
regulation  of  which  calls  for  labelling  each  bottle 
of  milk  and  cream  with  the  name  of  the  State  where 


produced  and  stating  whether  it  is  raw  or  pasteur¬ 
ized.  Each  can  is  also  to  carry  the  same  informa¬ 
tion. 


Northwest  Iowa  Conditions 

We  are  having  beautiful  October  days,  a  great  con¬ 
trast  to  the  late  September,  which  was  one  of  the  gray¬ 
est  months  on  record,  with  but  11  days  of  sunshine 
and  6.57  inches  of  precipitation,  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  years  total  of  25.45  inches. 

There  were  also  -great  extremes  in  temperature.  The 
hottest  day  the  thermometer  registered  95  degrees  and 
the  coldest  28  degrees.  A  very  unusual  September  for 
this  section. 

The  harvesting  of  our  biggest  crop  has  already  began 
(Oct.  10).  Through  this  section  of  the  State  corn  will 
be  a  normal  crop  and  good  quality.  The  crop  is  mainly 
harvested  now  with  corn  husking  machines.  Although 
they  damage  the  fodder  some,  they  are  more  satisfactory 
than  hand  buskers.  Our  corn  this  Fall  is  in  fine  shape 
as  very  little  is  down. 

Farmers  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  wage  charged  for 
husking,  and,  if  the  crop  is  sold  on  the  market,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  shelling  and  trucking  is  added,  so  when  all  is 
summed  up  there  is  little  left  for  the  farmer’s  own 
labor  and  rent  of  land.  Huskers  have  started  the  price 
at  seven  cents  per  bushel  and  board,  but  if  the  weather 
gets  bad  they  demand  more. 

Never  were  Fall  pastures  in  finer  condition,  as  a 
result  of  September  rain.  There  has  been  reported  much 
influenza  among  the  hogs  in  this  section,  many  farm¬ 
ers  losing  large  numbers.  No  doubt  the  erratic  Sep¬ 
tember  weather  was  a  factor  in  causing  the  disease. 

Cherokee  Co.,  Iowa.  l.  g.  n. 


From  a  Fruit  and  Fur  Man 

1  am  a  fruit  farmer  in  the  Summer  months  and  deal 
in  furs,  etc.,  in  the  Winter.  The  main  crop  in  South¬ 
west  Michigan  is  fruit,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
live  stock  and  grain  grown  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
Our  main  market  is  Benton  Harbor  where  there  will 
be  more  than  $7,000,000  worth  of  produce  sold  this 
season.  Strawberries  averaged  $2  for  16-qt.  case;  red 
raspberries  averaged  -$2.50  for  24  pints.  Average  prices 
for  various  products  were:  Tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt..,  75c; 
pickles,  4-qt.  bskt.,  45c;  cucumbers,  32-qt.  bskt.,  55c; 
beans,  green,  12-qt.  bskt.,  70c ;  Limas,  12-qt.  bskt.,  75c ; 
shelled  Limas,  24-pt.  cases.  $4.50;  peaches,  Elbertas, 
bu„  $2.25 ;  others,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  Hales,  bu.,  $3.50 ;  pears, 
Bartietts,  bu.,  $2.50 ;  others,  bu.,  $1.25;  plums,  bu., 
$1.85;  melons,  crates,  9x9  in.  up,  $1.75;  grapes,  Con¬ 
cord.  4-qt.  bskt.,  1.4c;  others,  12-qt.  bskt.,  30c;  apples, 
No.  1,  bu.,  $2;  No.  2,  $1.50;  chickens,  heavy,  liens,  22 
to  25c  ;  springers,  22  to  25c ;  Leghorns,  15  to  20c :  hogs, 
$9  to  $11 ;  eggs,  average  farmers,  doz.,  45c ;  steers  and 
heifers,  as  to  weight,  $9  to  $11 ;  cows,  $6  to  $8 ;  corn, 
bu.,  $1 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.17  ;  oats,  bu..  45c. 

Beans  are  two-thirds  of  a  crop  at  $9.50;  potatoes  one- 
third  of  a  crop.  Some  have  sold  at  $1.75,  most  $2  per 
bushel.  It  has  been  very  dry  here  for  two  months ;  no 
rain  till  October  2 ;  all  crops  suffered  badly  for  want 
of  rain,  especially  potatoes,  corn  and  cabbage. 

It  has  been  too  dry  to  plow  so  not  a  great  amount 
of  wheat  has  been  sown.  The  pasture  has  been  gone  for 
six  weeks  and  farmers  are  feeding  hay  and  corn.  We 
have  had  three  killing  frosts.  Farmers  are  paying  35c 
an  hour  for  hired  help.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  poul¬ 
try  sold  this  Fail  about  Thanksgiving.  Most  all  farms 
are  run  by  the  owners.  Farmers  are  discussing 
taxes,  which  average  from  $4  to  $9  per  acre  for  the 
improved  farm.  M.  R.  M. 

Baroda,  Mich. 


Farm  Conditions  in  Minnesota 

The  special  crop  of  the  Northfield,  Minn.,  community 
is  Holsteins.  We  have  claimed  forborne  time  to  be  the 
“Holstein  Center  of  America.”  We  have  not  proved  the 
case,  but  have  accumulated  considerable  evidence  in 
our  favor.  The  Northfield  community  goes  far  enough 
in  the  surrounding  territory  to  include  anything  desir¬ 
able,  and  the  motto  of  the  community  is  “co-operation.” 
Our  motto  is  still  in  advance  of  our  practice,  but  the 
jealousy  noted  din  some  places  between  city  and  farm 
folks  is  almost  entirely  absent.  Our  best  illustration 
of  co-operation  is  the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  association  of  farmers  who  live  within  40 
miles  of  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  who 
are  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their 
milk.  The  milk  is  manufactured  into  butter,  cheese,  or 
condensed,  or  separated  and  the  sweet  cream  sold,  as 
well  as  supplying  the  Twin  Cities  with  fresh  milk.  The 
association  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  farmer.  The 
former  president  of  this  company,  W.  F.  Schilling,  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  He  is  a 
resident  of  Northfield.  F rom  the  above  you  will  see 
that  this  is  almost  entirely  a  dairy  region,  and  the  sale 
of  milk  and  of  purebred  and  grade  cows  forms  the 
the  principal  income  of  the  farmer.  Grade  cows  sell 
for  about  $125  and  purebred  cows  from  $150  up,  de¬ 
pending  on  pedigree  and  milk  record.  Many  carloads 
of  Cows  are  shipped  out  during  the  year.  For  August 
milk  the  local  producer  received  $2.14  net  per  100  lbs, 
for  3.5  milk. 

Crops  of  all  kinds  have  been  good  this  year.  Rains 
came  at  just  the  right  time.  Hay  was  a  heavy  crop,  the 
first  time  for  three  years.  Alfalfa  is  the  main  hay  crop, 
and  with  the  good  rains  many  made  three  cuttings  of 
this.  The  grain  yields  were :  Winter  wheat  from  25  to 
30  bushel;  oats,  about  40;  rye,  20;  barley,  35;  and 
flax  32  per  acre. 

While  there  are  no  accurate  records,  the  farms  are 
probably  about  one-half  occupied  by  the  owner,  and  the 
other  half  rented.  Practically  all  rented  farms  are  on 
share  rent,  “half  and  half,”  with  exceptions  as  noted 
further  on.  The  owner  furnishes  the  cows,  pays  the 
taxes  and  repairs,  and  furnishes  one-half  the  feed,  ex¬ 
cept  for  horses.  The  owner  also  furnishes  the  seed.  The 
renter  does  the  work,  furnishes  the  machinery,  horses 
and  one-half  the  feed,  and  all  grain  for  his  horses.  They 
divide  even  on  twine,  machine  bill  for  thrashing  and  silo 
filling.  The  renter  usually  raises  what  chickens  he 
wants  to,  furnishes  the  feed  for  them,  and  gets  the 
proceeds.  In  a  few  cases  they  divide  with  the  owner, 
but  not  often. 

As  in  other  places  very  little  land  is  being  sold.  Many 
more  are  looking  for  farms  to  rent,  than  there  are  farms 
to  be  had.  When  a  tenant  leaves  a  good  farm,  there  are 
as  many  as  20  wanting  to  rent  it.  On  the  other  hand 
very  few  want  to  buy.  Most  owners  are  holding  out  for 
a  higher  price  than  the  income  justifies  a  buver  in 
paying.  High  taxes  (about  $1.50  per  acre)  is  another 
hindrance  to  sales.  Another  is  that  folks  are  buying 
shares  m  all  kinds  of  stocks,  instead  of  investing  in 
farm  lands.  earl  it.  watsotv 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


November 

Few  love  me  and  but  few  I  love, 

Yet  I  am  fair ; 

Turquoise  my  broad  skies  bend  above, 

In  rose  and  opal  fair  to  see 

My  sunsets  die  in  freezing  air. 

I  bush  the  birds,  and  last  year’s  nest 

I  fill  abrim  with  frosty  rain. 

I  make  upon  the  window  pane 

A  wonder  of  white  tracery. 

The  stream  is  dumb  at  my  behest. 

I  am  the  bringer  of  the  snow ; 

I  lay  the  old  year’s  splendor  low. 

Yet  none  of  them 

Whose  feet  I  clog  forget  that  I 
Bring  Advent  nigh. 

And  the  dear  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

— Nora  Hopper. 

* 

Among  the  household  conveniences 
where  one  has  electricity  is  a  long  cord 
with  bulb  and  .socket  which  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  base  anywhere,  and  carried 
into  dark  corners  not  reached  by  a  fixed 
light.  Of  course  a  really  modern  house  has 
no  dark  corners,  and  is  amply  provided 
with  light,  but  in  many  country  homes 
this  auxiliary  light  with  its  long  cord  is 
a  wonderful  help. 

* 

We  are  asked  again  to  give  a  recipe 
for  canning  quinces :  Peel  and  cut  into 
slices  (eighths),  dropping  into  cold  water 
as  you  do  this  to  preserve  the  color. 
Weigh  the  fruit,  and  weigh  out  three- 
fourths  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of 
fruit.  Cook  the  fruit  gently  in  boiling 
water  until  soft,  then  skim  out  the  fruit, 
and  add  the  sugar  to  the  water  fruit  was 
cooked  in.  Bring  to  the  boil,  skimming 
until  clear,  then  add  the  fruit  to  the 
syrup  and  allow  it  to  boil  up  again,  then 
can  and  seal.  If  a  rich  syrup  is  liked, 
skim  the  fruit  out  of  the  syrup  and  boil 
it  down  until  quite  thick,  then  pour  over 
the  fruit  while  hot,  and  seal. 

A  rich  preserve  is  made  with  quinces 
prepared  as  above,  cut  into  emaller  pieces, 
and  combined  with  sugar  pound  for  pound. 
The  quinces  must  be  first  cooked  in  the 
water  and  the  syrup  made  with  the  water 
they  were  cooked  in,  the  fruit  added  to 
the  syrup  and  slowly  cooked.  This  is 
very  rich.  If  quinces  are  put  into  the 
syrup  without  the  previous  cooking  the 
syrup  makes  the  fruit  tough,  and  a  poor 
product  results. 


The  Gift  Twice  Blest 

How  many  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  family  be¬ 
long  to  the  church  or  club  groups  that 
make  a  practice  of  sending  an  annual 
Pox — usually  a  Christmas  box — to  some 
favorite  hospital,  sanitarium  or  old  peo¬ 
ple’s  home?  A  good  many  thousands, 
without  doubt;  and  these  kind,  helpful 
friends  may  be  interested  in  some  sug¬ 
gestions  drawn  from  hospital  experience 
and  from  observation  of  many  such  boxes. 
We’ll  begin  with  a  few  strictly  practical 
details.  Sheets  are  always  in  demand, 
but  alack  and  alas!  Sheets  are  far  from 
being  standardized,  and  too  often  they  are 
wide  enough  to  cover  two  patients,  but 
too  short  to  “fold  in”  properly  over  one. 
Let  them  measure  63  inches  by  at  least  90 
inches,  after  hemming.  The  best  size 
for  pillow-slips  is  20x34  inches,  hemmed. 

Where  patients  sleep  outside  (tuber¬ 
culosis  cases),  many  undersheet  quilts  or 
pads  are  needed.  These  should  be  two 
yards  long  by  a  yard  wide,  and  warm 
patchwork  “comforts”  of  that  manageable 
size  are  in  great  demand.  “Tuck-in”  pil¬ 
lows  of  odd  shapes  and  sizes  are  often  a 
blessing,  but  here,  too,  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  is  needed :  all  down  or  feather  pillows 
should  be  covered  with  good  quality, 
feather-proof  ticking.  Pillow's  that  molt 
not  only  add  a  daily  burden  to  the  at¬ 
tendant,  but  they  are  bad  for  a  patient 
with  sensitive  lungs.  Little  pillows  filled 
with  fragrant  fir-balsam,  with  its  “breath 
of  the  caller  air,”  are  always  grateful 
and  welcome. 

Other  supplies  that  may  appeal  to 
feminine  “circles”  are  covers  or  runners 
for  bedside  stands,  all  styles  and  sizes 
and  ornamented  to  taste,  and  covers  for 
liot-water  bottles  and  stone  jugs  or  “pigs.” 
The  latter  should  be  about  a  yard  square, 
and  made  of  thick,  warm  materials,  like 
the  best  part  of  an  old  blanket  or  bath¬ 
robe.  Baby  blankets  and  simple  baby 
garments  are  always  needed  in  the  ma¬ 
ternity  ward,  and  most  women  love  to 
fashion  them,  and  to  pass  them  on  when 
no  longer  in  use. 

^  But  for  the  Christmas  box  you  are 
sure  to  want  to  include  some  more  per¬ 
sonal  gifts,  and  perhaps  you  are  in  doubt 
as  to  what  these  should  be.  Well,  some¬ 


body  will  surely  appreciate  a  fountain 
pen  or  a  flashlight,  a  clock  with  a  sooth¬ 
ing  voice,  or  a  pint  thermos  bottle  to 
keep  the  drinking  water  always  cold. 
Pretty  wools,  with  crochet-hook  or  knit¬ 
ting-needles  and  a  new  book  of  designs 
may  appeal  to  men  as  well  as  women,  and 
help  to  lighten  the  long  hours  of  idleness. 
Stationery  is  always  in  demand  and  so 
are  good  puzzles  and  easy  games.  Books 
— books  not  too  heavy  in  either  sense  of 
the  word — are  among  the  best  of  gifts, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


712 — Another  Jacket 
Suit.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
2  yds.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting  for  blouse. 
Ten  cents. 


713— Youthful  Coat 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  32-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


716— Peplum  Silhou¬ 
ette.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  16  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


858  —  A  Practical 
Bathrobe.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10  and  12 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  214  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Emb.  No.  11155 — Popular  Ship  Design 
makes  attractive  pillows.  Edge  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  cross  stitch  with  cross-stitch 
design  at  each  corner.  (Blue.)  Ten  cents. 

New  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine, 
10  cents. 


and  none  the  worse  for  coming  from  your 
own  bookshelf,  bearing  marks  of  honor¬ 
able  service.  Not  necessarily  religious 
books,  you  understand,  nor  yet  Pollyan- 
nas,  but  anything  worth  while,  interesting 
and  wholesome.  Sick  people  naturally 
differ  in  their  tastes,  needs  and  educa¬ 
tional  background,  and  so  do  the  inmates 
of  every  institution.  A  fairy  story ;  a 
book  on  brick-making ;  a  book  on  sex-edu¬ 
cation  for  girls,  and  the  works  of  Aeschy¬ 
lus  and  Aristophanes,  are  among  those 
that  I  have  been  begged  to  procure !  Good, 
inspiring,  illuminated  mottoes  or  verses 
make  a  universal  appeal,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  calendars,  while  Christmas 
cards  of  course  have  a  place  all  their  own. 
Bulbs  for  indoor  flowering  never  come 
amiss,  and  a  visit  to  the  “five  and  ten” 
will  suggest  any  number  fo  little  offer¬ 
ings  useful,  pretty  or  merely  amusing. 

And  so  the  Christmas  box  starts  on  its 
way,  a  gift  twice  blest — 

“It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes.”  r.  f.  d. 


Also  Infant’s  Vel- 
lastic  Wrappers  and 
Shirts.  And  Chil¬ 
dren’s  U.  K.  C. 
Sleeper  Suits. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For 
Bodygard  Underwear. 


f  UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 

Utica  '  ^  •  New  York 

> 


When  You  Think  Of 
Underwear,  Think  Of 
BODYGARD 

No  matter  how  much  service,  comfort  and  pro¬ 
tection  you  want  for  your  money,  Bodygard 
Underwear  will  give  you  more  than  you  expect. 
For  yourself  and  every  other  memberof  the  family. 

A  fine  ribbed  underwear 
with  a  springy  texture.  For 
Every  Member  of  the  Family. 

An  elastic  knit  fabric  with 
a  silky  inner  fleece.  For 
Every  Member  of  the  Family. 

For  maximum  warmth  and 
comfort  without  excessive 
weight.  Heavy  fleece  lined. 
For  Men  and  Boys. 

Men’s  soft  fleece  lined 
unions  made  of  quality 
yarns.  Modeled  for  perfect 
fit  and  bodily  comfort. 


S/pXASTlc 

UNDERWEAR 


Jam&dcwL 

iD  URABt  E  R  IB 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Callouses 

New  medicated  tape  stops  the 
pain  instantly,  then  absorbs 
hard,  surface  of  callouses,  hard 
or  soft  corns.  Thin,  comfortable, 
antiseptic.  Handy  spool,  $i, 
postpaid.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Comfitape  laboratory 
K,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

WINDOW  SHADES  Measure 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

We  pay  delivery  charges.  Write  for  free  valuable  catalogue 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 

426  Albee  Square  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


M  JA  |Q  pal  Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 

1  MA  ill  mill.  Free  samples.  Order 

m  w  sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS.  Dept.  10.  West  Concord.  N.  h! 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

New  Illustrated  Instruction  Booklet  for  He-seating 
Chairs  with  RUSH,  CANE,  Fibre  Rush,  Splints  and  Reed, 
10  cents.  Complete  Price  List  free.  New  Reedcraft  In¬ 
struction  Booklet,  10  cents.  State  which  booklet  desired. 

H.  H.  Perkins,  268  Shelton  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ItOW,  NEW  YORK 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

418-425  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


USE  YOUR  CREDIT 

in  buying  ( and  paying  for) 

Insurance  on  Your 
Car  and  Truck 


Thus,  stand  ready  at  once  to  comply 
with  the  rigid  requirements  of  the 
New  State  Law;  enjoy  complete  cover¬ 
age  and  protection  for  a  full  year — 
AND,  save  money;  even  though  you 
pay  your  premium  in  installments. 


Right  Now ,  When  You  Need  It  Most, 
Our  Agents  Have  Made  Your  Policy 
Easy  To  Get,  and  To  Pay  For! 


A  Merchants  Mutual  Policy  will  save 
you  $4.00  to  $10.00,  deducted  as  an 
outright  allowance  when  your  pre¬ 
mium  is  figured,  and  your  install¬ 
ments  are  reduced  accordingly . 


M  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


This  Partial  Payment  Plan  is  made  available  to  you 
by  our  agents.  Ask  for  details. 
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Notes  From  Oklahoma 

We  are  just  finishing  out  a  most  lovely 
Summer  here  in  the  West,  and  the  lovely 
Autumn  days  are  so  healthful  and  invi¬ 
gorating  that  we  like  to  linger  amid  the 
shadows  of  early  twilight  and  study  the 
wonderful  beauties  of  the  natural  attrac¬ 
tions  all  about  us.  Out  in  the  trees  we 
hear  the  lively  songs  of  hundreds  ot 
small  insects  such  as  katydids,  jar  flies 
and  others  which  we  do  not  know  by 
name.  They  are  living  such  full,  cheerful 
lives  during  the  short  months  remaining 
until  they  will  be  either  killed  or  lulled 
into  their  long  Winter  sleep  by  the  cold. 
The  flowers  have  been  revived  by  recent 
rains  and  the  Zinnias,  cockscombs,  Cosmos, 
Petunias,  etc.  are  bursting  forth  into  new 
beauty  and  loveliness;  and  the  grass  on 
the  lawn  is  putting  on  a  new  dress  of 
lovely  green.  Oklahoma,  and  practically 
all  of  the  Central  West,  has  experienced 
a  severe  drought  for  the  last  several 
weeks,  one  which  not  only  nipped  the 
beauty  from  flower  gardens  and  green 
lawns,  but  also  cut  short  our  farm  crops 
to  the  extent  that  corn  and  late  feed  crops 
will  be  very  short  this  yeai*.  The  yield  of 
hay  has  been  light  but  fortunately  many 
many  barns  are  filled  to  the  brim  with 
hay  carried  over  from  last  season,  which 
means  that  the  livestock  on  most  farms 
will  be  amply  fed.  Our  section,  which  a 
few  years  back  was  given  to  the  growing 
of  much  cotton,  is  fast  developing  into 
a  dairy  and  fruit-growing  section.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  wise  change,  since  many 
of  our  farmers  who  a  few  years  ago  used 
the  credit  system  for  supplies,  which  is 
one  great  disadvantage  that  goes  with 
cotton  farming,  are  now  paying  all  living 
expenses  with  their  weekly  cream  check. 
Our  cheap  pasture  lands,  vast  areas  of 
free  range,  numerous  _  streams  of  good 
water  and  ease  with  which  feed  crops  may 
be  grown  and  cured,  all  make  our  rolling 
hills  well  adapted  to  dairying  and  fruit 
growing ;  while  the  fine  highways  afford 
excellent  transportation  for  farm  products 
to  the  city  markets. 

The  last  two  weeks  have  brought  about 
the  beginning  of  another  school  year,  and 
we  mothers  are  busy  arranging  our  work¬ 
ing  schedules  so  as  to  carry  on  the  duties, 
indoors  and  out,  without  the  aid  of  the 
little  folks,  as  well  as  the  older  children. 
Few  of  us  realize  how  valuable  this  help 
is  until  the  children  enter  school,  or  go 
away  from  home  to  teach  or  take  up  other 
work.  My  own  brood  of  seven  have  grown 
up,  finished  school  and  gone  out  to  take 
their  places  in  the  world  one  by  one,  until 
only  the  youngest  daughter  is  left.  We 
try  to  make  the  going  as  cheerful  as 
possible,  especially  for  them,  but  how  the 
lumps  do  rise  in  my  throat  as  we  help 
them  pack  their  traveling  bags  prior  to 
their  departure  for  another  year  s  work  . 
Then  when  they  are  gone  we  look  about 
the  place  and  see  so  many  sweet  remem¬ 
brances  of  other  days  and  years,  when 
their  willing  hands  helped  with  the  duties, 
and  when  mealtime  meant  a  full  table  of 
jolly,  talkative,  hungry  youngsters  instead 
of  the  quiet  little  number  seated  about  the 
family  table.  Sometimes  I  allow  myself 
to  think  of  the  absent  ones  until  a  feeling 
of  misery  and  blueness  shadows  my  mind, 
and  I  seem  to  lose  interest  in  things  about ; 
but  then  comes  the  awakening,  and  the 
knowledge  that  such  is  life,  and  we  rise 
with  new  ambitions  and  new  prayers  on 
our  lips  that  our  loved  one  meet  life 
bravely  and  live  lives  worth  while  _  to 
humanity  and  to  God,  which  in  my  mind 
means  successful  life  work. 

We  are  still  busy  working  in  the  fruit, 
canning,  preserving'  and  making  3*dly.  1  he 
dry  weather  makes  the  fruit  of  inferior 
quality,  but  by  using  care  we  have  a  nice 
showing  of  Winter  delicacies  already 
prepared,  and  more  in  the  making.  A 
recent  rain  gave  opportunity  toi  piepai- 
ing  and  planting  turnips,  mustard  and 
radishes,  also  lettuce  for  Fall  use.  All  of 
this  assures  a  wholesome  variety  of  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  the  wintry  days  which  are 
not  far  away.  lily  beed  York 


tatoes,  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  bits 
of  butter,  dredge  a  little  flour  over,  re¬ 
peat  the  layers  until  the  dish  is  full.  Pour 
over  them  milk  and  bake  until  done.  _One 
may  add  an  onion  cut  very  fine  if  desired. 

My  favorite  in  scalloped  potatoes  is  to 
place  a  layer  of  smoked  ham  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  dish.  One  can  also  use  pork  chops. 

Potato  Puff. — Two  cups  of  mashed  po¬ 
tato,  two  tablespoons  of  melted  butter, 
beaten  to  a  cream.  Add  to  this  two  well- 
beaten  eggs  and  one-half  cup  of  milk,  salt 
to  taste,  beat  well  and  pour  it  into  a  well- 
buttered  dish.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  un¬ 
til  brown.  One  may  add  a  little  grated 
cheese  on  top  if  wished. 

Potato  and  Codfish  Balls. — Shred  two 
cups  of  codfish  and  cook  until  tender.  Mix 
with  two  cups  of  mashed  potatoes,  and 
one  onion  chopped  very  fine.  Season  to 
taste.  Make  in  flat  balls,  dip  in  beaten 
egg,  roll  in  bread  crumbs  and  fry  in  hot 
fat  until  brown.  Turn  with  pancake  turn¬ 
er  to  avoid  breaking. 

Potato  Soup. — Two  cups  of  hot  riced 
or  mashed  potato,  one  quart  of  milk,  two 
slices  of  onion,  two  tablespoons  butter, 
two  teaspoons  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
one-half  teaspoon  celery  salt,  dash  of  pep¬ 
per,  one  teaspoon  of  chopped  parsley. 
Scald  the  milk  with  the  onion,  remove  the 
onion,  add  the  milk  slowly  to  the  pota¬ 
toes,  melt  the  butter,  add  to  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients,  stir  the  mixture  until  well 
blended,  add  this  to  the  liquid  mixture, 
stirring  constantly,  and  boil  the  soup  for 
one  minute.  Add  parsley  and  serve. 

Potato  Loaf. — Two  cups  mashed  pota¬ 
to,  four  tablespoons  minced  onion,  two 
tablespoons  green  pepper,  one-half  cup  of 
canned  tomato,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
pepper  to  taste,  one-third  cup  ground  pea¬ 


nuts.  Mix  the  ingredients  well  together. 
Turn  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish.  Brush  over  with  melted  butter. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  20  min¬ 
utes. 

Baked  Hash.  —  Put  the  cold  meat 
through  a  food  chopper ;  to  each  cup  of 
meat  add  ll/>  cups  of  potato  which  has 
been  put  through  a  food  chopper ;  mix 
meat  and  potatoes  together,  add  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  melted  butter,  or  meat  gravy, 
add  cream  enough  to  moisten  if  gravy  is 
not  used.  A  little  grated  onion  or  pars¬ 
ley  may  be  used.  Butter  a  dish,  place 
hash  in  it,  cover  and  set  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

Potato  Griddle  Cakes. — Two  cups  of 
milk,  one  tablespoon  melted  butter,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one  beaten  egg,  one 
cup  mashed  potato  pressed  through  a 
sieve,  and  flour  enough  to  form  a  thin 
batter,  sifting  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder  with  flour.  Bake  on  a  hot  grid¬ 
dle.  Lay  cakes  separately  on  a  hot  plate, 
as  they  are  likely  to  become  soggy  if 
heaped  on  top  of  the  other. 

Potato  Turnovers.  —  Mash  potatoes, 
whip  until  light,  stir  in  as  much  flour  as 
will  bind  the  potatoes  together  so  as  to 
roll  out  easily  yet  not  to  make  a  stiff  mix¬ 
ture.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Roll 
out  one-half  inch  thick,  then  cut  into 
rounds  as  large  as  a  saucer,  place  a  small 
tablespoon  of  seasoned  meat  mixture  on 
one  part,  fold  the  other  over  and  press 
the  edges  together.  Brush  the  outside 
with  beaten  egg,  set  half  an  inch  apart 
on  a  greased  pan  and  bake  a  delicate 
brown  in  a  hot  oven.  This  is  a  good  way 
to  use  up  remnants  of  meat. 

Potatoes  run  through  a  rieer,  dotted 
with  butter  and  served  immediately,  are 


light  and  very  palatable,  much  more  so 
than  they  are  when  mashed. 

Mashed  potatoes  are  lighter  and  better 
if  hot  milk  is  used.  mbs.  b.  o.  de  lyne. 


Cooking  Beets 

I  never  knew  any  way  to  cook  beets  ex¬ 
cept  to  wash  and  cook  with  peeling  on, 
and  then  peel  and  prepare  in  different 
ways.  1  often  wondered  why  there  could 
not  be  a  way  to  cook  them  to  save  the 
bright  juice  and  do  away  with  the  taste 
of  the  soil  they  always  had,  but  never 
saw  any  recipe  to  prepare  them  any  other 
way.  I  cooked  them  in  the  following  way, 
and  found  them  so  much  better,  and  all 
the  juice  is  saved.  I  did  not  try  to  pickle 
them,  but  see  no  reason  why  they  would 
not  be  much  better  peeled  before  cooking 
for  pickles: 

Delicious  Creamed  Beets. — Peel  beets 
as  you  would  any  other  vegetable.  Cut 
into  cubes.  Add  sufficient  water  to  cook. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter. 
When  tender  remove  from  fire  and  add  a 
little  cream.  Serve  hot. 

MINEBVA  BLOSSEB. 


Economical  Fruit  Cake 

One  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup  water, 
one-third  cup  lard,  one  cup  seeded  rais¬ 
ins,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  one-lmlf  teaspoon  cloves,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  cocoa.  Boil  three  minutes;  when 
cold  add  one  teaspoon  soda,  dissolved  in 
a  little  water,  two  cups  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder.  Bake  40  or  45 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

mbs.  w.  s.  H. 


Different  Ways  of  Serving 
Potatoes 

Winter  seems  to  be  the  ideal  time  for 
the  housewife  on  the  farm  to  prepare  spe¬ 
cial  dishes  in  cooking,  as  she  has  more 
time  in  Winter  than  Summer,  and  usually 
has  a  fire  in  her  range  all  day. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  serving  po¬ 
tatoes  aside  from  just  the  ordinary  boiled 
or  warm-up  potatoes,  and  as  they  are  an 
important  part  of  the  food  there  should 
be  a  variety  in  the  manner  of  preparing 
them.  I  am  giving  a  few  appetizing  ways 
of  preparing  them  which  I  think  most 
people  will  like. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  preparing  po¬ 
tatoes  is  to  bake  them,  also  is  less  work 
than  preparing  them  any  other  way.  It 
one  pricks  them  with  a  fork  on  remov¬ 
ing  them  from  the  oven  they  will  be  much 
nicer.  If  one  is  fond  of  carrots  they 
will  certainly  like  the  following  recipe : 

Escalloped  Carrots  and  Potatoes. — Fill 
a  dish  with  alternate  layers  of  carrots 
which  have  been  partly  cooked  and  raw 
potatoes.  Cover  with  the  following  white 
sauce ;  Melt  two  tablespoons  of  butter, 
add  two  tablespoons  of  flour  and  two 
cups  of  milk.  Season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per.  When  thick  pour  over  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  bake  until  done,  which  requires 
about  two  hours. 

Scalloped  Potatoes.  —  Slice  potatoes 
thin,  put  in  a  baking  dish  a  layer  of  po- 


At  the  first  sign  of  Sore  Throat 

GARGLE  with  LISTERINE 


HoW  to  prevent  a  cold 

Physicians  say  that  most  colds  are 
caused  when  germs  are  transferred 
from  the  hands  to  food  which  then 
enters  the  mouth.  They  advise 
rinsing  the  hands  with  a  little  Lister- 
ine  before  every  meal. 


NEVER  make  the  mistake  of  underesti¬ 
mating  the  menace  of  a  cold  or  sore 
throat.  Either  may  develop  into  serious  or 
fatal  complications.  You  can  probably  recall 
such  a  case  among  your  friends.  Statistics 
show  that  every  year  respiratory  diseases 
cause  more  than  a  million  deaths. 

At  the  first  sign  of  a  troubled  throat  gargle 
with  full  strength  Listerine  and  call  your 
physician.  If  the  irritation  is  mild,  Listerine 
will  usually  check  it.  If  it  is  not,  the  doctor 
will  diagnose  the  real  trouble  and  treat  it 
properly. 

Against  ordinary  colds  and  sore  throat, 
however,  full  strength  Listerine  is  amazingly 
effective.  It  has  nipped  in  the  bud  thousands 
of  cases  of  sore  throat.  That  is  because  it  is 
fatal  to  germs  which  cause  infection. 


Even  such  virulent  organisms  as  the  Staphy¬ 
lococcus  Aureus  (pus)  and  Bacillus  d  yphosus 
(typhoid)  in  counts  ranging  to  200,000,000 
are  killed  by  it  in  15  seconds.  Repeated 
tests  in  bacteriological  laboratories  of  national 
repute  prove  this  beyond  question. 

Y et  Listerine  used  full  strength  is  absolutely 
safe  to  use  in  any  body  cavity— an  ideal  anti¬ 
septic  not  only  harmless  to  tissue,  but  actually 
soothing  and  healing  in  effect. 

Mothers ,  note  this 

And  if  you  wish  to  be  particularly  careful, 
rinse  the  hands  with  Listerine  before  each 
meal;  for  hands  are  among  the  principal  carrier* 
of  disease.  This  is  good  advice  to  mothers 
about  to  prepare  food  for  children.  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.  A. 
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A  Farmer’s  Opinions 


A  Milk  Producer 


QUAKER  offers  you  not  only  a  dairy 
ration  that  will  make  milk,  but  a 
dairy  ration  that  will  make  you  money  l  Use 
Quaker’s  scientific  combination  of  choice 
ingredients  and  you  can  be  sure  that  you 
are  getting  the  best  for  your  feed-dollar. 
It  takes  other  things,  of  course:  common- 
sense  management  and  suitable  roughages. 
Rut  so  far  as  the  grain  part  of  your  feed 
problem  is  concerned,  look  to  The  Quaker 
Oats  Company  and  the  Quaker  Dealer  in 
your  neighborhood  for  help  in  getting 


“Too  Many  Fabmjebs.” — This  is  the 
title  of  a  book  written  by  Wheeler  Me- 
Millen.  associate  editor  of  Farm  and 
Fireside.  His  main  arguments  simmer 
down  to  this :  That  the  old  age  of  hand 
labor,  horse  power  and  unorganized,  in¬ 
dependent  farmers  has  given  way  to  a 
new  age  of  machinery,  mass  production 
and  group  organization ;  that  the  “farm 
problem”  has  arisen  because  most  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  kept  pace,  in  machinery,  or¬ 
ganization,  production  methods,  market¬ 
ing  and  financing,  with  industrial  groups; 
that  we  don’t  need  nearly  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  as  we  used  to  have  to  produce  the 
nation's  food;  that  more  and  more  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  compelled  to  quit  farming  un¬ 
til  efficient  production  is  virtually  con¬ 
trolled  by  organized  business  farmers,  and 
that  to  a  large  extent  the  survivors  will 
operate  as  corporations  that  own  or  rent 
grouped  farms.  These  corporations  will 
be  headed  by  experts  who  know  how  to 
develop  farming  into  a  big  business.  Prob¬ 
ably  they  will  be  human  enough  to  em¬ 
ploy  farmers  who  fail  as  independent 
owners  or  renters.  In  short.  Mr.  McMil- 
len’s  solution  of  the  farm  problem  is  cor¬ 
poration  farming,  for  which  he  presents 
an  able  brief.  He  has  done  some  interest¬ 
ing  writing  in  reaching  a  conclusion  on 
which  Prof.  J.  P.  Doyle  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  comments  as 
follows :  “All  corporation  farms  in  the 
United  States  can  be  divided  into  two 
classes;  those  which  have  already  failed, 
and  those  which  are  going  to  fail.” 

Monumental  Walls.  —  Throughout 
eastern  regions  where,  by  the  removal  of 
surface  stones,  the  ground  could  be 
cleared  for  the  practice  of  pioneer  agri¬ 
culture,  one  sees  miles  of  stone  walls  about 
waist-higli  that  checkerboard  the  land  of 
our  forefathers  into  small  fields.  I11  some 
areas  these  walls  have  settled  until  they 
are  almost  out  of  sight;  elsewhere  they 
are  often  concealed  by  vines,  sprouts  and 
small  trees,  representing  the  species  of 
primeval  forests.  Practically  all  of  these 
old  weathering,  winding  barriers  have  lost 
their  original  sharp  outlines.  Freezing 
and  thawing  and  the  pull  of  gravity  have 
dislodged  keystones,  both  large  and  small, 
until  the  walls  have  tumbled  and  spread 
out.  except  where  they  have  been  re¬ 
paired.  In  the  presence  of  these  rough 
monuments  to  hand  labor,  one  feels  im¬ 
pelled  to  remove  one’s  hat,  and  meditate 
in  reverent  silence.  They  identify  the 
trial  grounds,  battlefields  and  graveyards 
of  the  human  energy,  hope  and  faith  of 
which  we  are  the  beneficiaries.  How 
quickly  we  forget  the  “dead  past"  to 
which  the  living  present  is  tied  ! 

From  Eastern  Kansas. — C.  L.  M. 
writes  (Oct.  16)  ;  “There  has  been  no 
frost  to  date,  and  corn  that  was  planted 
July  4  is  grass-green,  and  growing  rapidly. 
It  is  exceptionally  good  corn  or  would  be 
if  it  could  have  been  planted  earlier.  It  has 
more  and  larger  ears  than  some  of  the 
earlier-planted  corn  that  was  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  drought.  We  planted  some  90- 
day  corn  late ;  some  of  the  little,  runty 
stalks  of  this  strain  have  ears  that  hang 
almost  to  the  ground.  They  are  re¬ 
markably  large  for  the  stalks.  We  have 
been  putting  bulbs  in  the  ground,  and 
moving  plants.  We  set  some  asparagus 
roots  this  morning ;  they  were  from  seed 
planted  a  year  ago  last  Spring.  This 
bunch  was  the  last  to  be  moved  from  the 
seed-bed  to  a  permanent  location.  The 
Rhode  Island  Reds  are  doing  fairly  well. 
We  are  getting  50c  a  dozen  for  eggs  at 
the  hatchery,  which  ships  them  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  are  not  pleased  with  the  col¬ 
or  of  a  number  of  pullets ;  they  are  too 
light.  We  need  .some  highly-colored  cock¬ 
erels.  Scotch  cattle  breeders  say  that  ‘no 
good  beast  can  have  a  bad  color,’  but  that 
saying  doesn’t  apply  to  standard  poultry. 
Three  of  our  hens  have  laid  over  200  eggs 
since  February  1,  when  we  began  trap¬ 
nesting  them.  Each  of  these  laid  during 
the  Winter.  A  humber  of  hens  have  laid 
150  to  180  eggs  each  since  February.” 


more  milk  at  lower  cost. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  —  is  the  complete 
carbohydrate  feed;  combines  perfectly  with  any 
Quaker  high  protein  concentrate  (24%,  20%  or  16%). 

A  choice  feed  for  all  young  or  dry  stock;  an  entire 
grain  ration  for  horses,  steers,  lambs  and  swine 


BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 


A  Test  of  Hens. — By  design  or  acci¬ 
dent,  hens  oix  many  farms  used  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  rigorous  tests  of  their  vitality 
and  stamina.  A  high  percentage  failed 
and  died ;  the  survivors  were  almost  as 
hardy  as  quail  and  wild  turkeys.  A  test 
that  I  knew  about  as  a  boy  was  applied 
by  a  neighbor's  wife  who  kept  a  mixed- 
bred  flock  of  100  hens.  They  were  en¬ 
couraged,  if  not  compelled,  to  roost  out¬ 
doors  ;  a  few  took  to  the  barn  and  ma¬ 
chine  shed,  but  the  others  roosted  in  a 
dense  cedar  windbreak,  consisting  of  40 
trees  30  ft.  high  set  in  two  rows,  40  yards 
from  the  old  henhouse.  In  the  Winter, 
when  the  snow  was  deep,  the  hens  and 
cockerels  that  couldn’t  or  wouldn't  fly  in 
the  morning  from  the  windbreak  to  the 
benhouse  for  their  feed,  and  back  to  the 
trees  in  the  late  afternoon,  were  killed 
for  the  pot  or  died  of  incompetence.  The 
owner’s  belief  was  that  a  bird  that  could¬ 
n't  make  the  flight  wasn’t  worth  keeping. 
The  death  rate  in  her  flock  was  often 
high,  but  it  was  not  due  to  diseases.  On 
a  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y..  farm  last  month  I 
saw  White  Leghorn  pullets  fly  a  distance 
of  50  yards  from  a  haystack,  when 
frightened  off  by  the  owner.  Poultry 
flocks  are  mostly  maintained  under  con¬ 
ditions  today  that  were  well-nigh  unthink¬ 
able  a  generation  ago.  Experience  indi¬ 
cates,  however,  that  it  is  profitable  to  set 
up  and  maintain  these  conditions,  de¬ 
spite  the  difficulties  that  are  not  uncom¬ 
monly  met  with  in  keeping  birds  healthy 
I  and  vigorous.  In  condemning  “artificial 


conditions,”  some  of  us  forget  that  most 
organisms  are  highly  adaptable. 

Mares  in  a  Vermont  Pasture. _ Re¬ 

cently,  with  a  friend,  I  spent  a  pleasant 
hour  in  a  fine  old  pasture  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  horse  farm  near  Middlebury,  Vt 
Thirty  handsome  mares  of  Morgan,  sad¬ 
dle  and  Thoroughbred  type,  with  wonder¬ 
ing,  .playful  foals  at  foot,  were  cropping 
the  lime-sweetened  grass  and  switching 
their  glossy  tails  as  they  slowly  moved 
along,  followed  and  goaded  by  flies.  When 
a  mare  in  the  foreground  caught  sight  of 
the  intruders,  she  started  briskly  toward 
us ;  the  other  mares  followed.  Presently 
we  were  closely  surrounded  by  the  whole 
band,  every  mare  apparently  eager  to  be 
personally  greeted  by  voice  and  hand;  to 
invite  pi-otection  from  flies;  to  receive 
salt  or  a  tid-bit  or  maybe  to  exhibit  her 
foal.  Under  these  conditions  few  men 
with  horse-sense  could  refrain  from  ad¬ 
dressing  friendly  nothings  to  the  mares 
and  their  young,  and  laying  friendly 
hands  on  them.  We  did  both.  Most  o'f 
the  foals  were  tantalizingly  shy.  and 
curious  at  a  distance,  like  little  children 
in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee ;  a  few, 
however,  were  bold  and  unafraid.  Some 
of  us  don’t  and  won't  believe  that  lithe, 
beautiful  animals  like  these  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  others  of  their  kind,  including 
draft  mares  and  their  thick-bodied  foals, 
will  ever  disappear  from  the  farm  pas¬ 
tures  of  America.  But  they  may,  if  ma¬ 
chinery  should  completely  unhorse  the 
social  order  that  came  down  to  us  on 
horses  in  the  last  century. 

The  Horse  Shortage.  —  In  spite  of 
the  accepted  facts,  arguments  and  warn¬ 
ings  concerning  the  shortage  of  farm 
work  horses,  the  shortage  is  increasing, 
except  possibly  in  a  few  Mid-West  re¬ 
gions.  Sentiment  alone  cannot  stop  the 
decline.  The  line  of  least  resistance  in 
the  use  and  upkeep  of  power  on  farms 
will  be  followed  until  it  eventually  turns 
out  to  be  a  false  line,  in  terms  of  net  re- 
sults  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  may 
not  be  a  false  line.  Time  alone  will  teli. 
Partisan  propaganda,  and  zeal  in  loud 
or  sweeping  words  do  not  give  us  any 
smokeless  light  on  the  subject.  Mean¬ 
while  we  shall  have  better  horses  per  100 
head  but  fewer  horses  than  we  used  to 
keep  on  farms.  Many  of  us  were  horse- 
poor  20  years  ago :  we  owned  more  horses 
than  we  knew  how  to  use.  We  were 
bound  to  them  by  sentiment  and  custom. 
We  could  afford  to  keep  them  as  .luxu¬ 
ries  until  we  were  forced  to  adopt  and 
practice  rigid  economies.  The  horse  short¬ 
age  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  many-angled 
farm  problem.  A  sustaining  root  of  this 
problem  is  anchored  in  the  pretenses  and 
politics  of  contralized  co-operative  organi¬ 
zations  to  which  large  numbers  of  fann¬ 
ers,  misinformed  and  misled,  have  sur¬ 
rendered  the  control  of  their  primary 
marketing  business.  The  Federal  Farm 
Board  will  either  aid  or  hinder  them  in 
recovering  that  control. 

Apple  -  Picking  Notes.  —  “Rover” 
writes  as  follows,  Oct.  14,  from  a  farm  in 
New  York  .State,  east  of  the  Hudson  :  “I 
am  literall.v  buried  in  apples.  To  date  I 
have  waded  through  around  7,000  barrels 
or  about  half  of  the  crop  here.  This  was 
more,  than  I  bargained  for,  but  as  the 
boss  has  given  me  more  and  more  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  ti’eated  me  better  than  I  de¬ 
served,  I  have  felt  morally  obligated  to 
see  the  job  through.  This  has  been  a 
freakish  fruit  season.  I  have  had  an 
instructive  inside  view  of  the  apple  and 
orchard  situation  here.  The  apple-pick¬ 
ing  rush  has  extended  into  Sundays,  and 
occupied  every  daylight  hour  in  good 
weather.  I  like  raw,  baked  and  fried  ap¬ 
ples,  and  often  wonder  why,  especially  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  farmers  don’t  eat 
more  baked  and  fried  apples.  We  have 
a  jolly  crew  of  pickers.  In  this  tricky, 
over-reaching  age,  with  its  sensational 
tales  of  fi-aud  and  deception,  it  is  inspir¬ 
ing  to  observe  the  deeds  of  loyalty  and 
fairness  daily  pei-formed  by  humble,  hon¬ 
est  folk  on  farms.  One  morning  a  man  of 
foreign  descexxt  came  breathless  10  min¬ 
utes  late  to  work.  He  had  been  compelled 
to  walk  four  miles,  because  the  man  with 
whom  lie  had  i*idden  on  previous  morn¬ 
ings  wanted  him  to  go  to  work  for  an¬ 
other  man  at  $1  a  day  more  than  he  was 
getting.  The  man  with  the  car  didn't 
show  up,  but  took  the  higher-paid  job. 
The  other  man  refused  the  increase,  and 
stuck  to  his  old  job.  In  broken  English 
he  said  that  he  did  not  like  this  quitting 
and  grabbing  for  higher  pay,  and  that 
the  man  who  had  given  him  work  and  fair 
wages  was  entitled  to  a  square  deal.  This 
picker  is  a  big,  red-faced  man  of  bear-like 
strength,  and  clumsy,  but  his  loyal  heart 
and  good  nature  stirred  me  to  tears.  The 
team  that  I  drive  is  25  years  old,  and  one 
horse  is  blind.  It  is  thrilling,  however, 
to  see  the  team  dig  in  and  pull  a  load  of 
apples  out  of  a  soft  place.  Some  bruised 
and  cider  apples  find  their  way  into  the 
mangers.  With  an  unsatisfactory  eider 
apple  market  (40c  a  cwt.).  why  not  feed 
the  culls  to  stock?  I  roll  out  every 
morning  at  five  o’clock.  Last  week  on 
two  nights  we  had  heavy  frosts  which 
caused  the  Spies  to  begin  dropping :  we 
were  already  confronted  with  dropping 
Jonathans.  A  man  here  grumbled  all 
Summer  about  the  drought,  saying  that 
there  would  be  no  apples ;  now  he  is 
scouring  the  country  for  help  to  pick  his 
crop.  All  of  his  old  pickers  hired  out 
elsewhere,  on  his  advice.  Too  many  men 
squeal  before  they  are  hurt.”  D.  C.  W. 
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Butter-making  for  the 
Amateur 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
ill  regard  to  butter-making  on  a  small 
scale,  to  benefit  the  beginner  in  his  new 
venture.  There  are  city  people  who  buy 
small  farms  and  keep  a  few  dairy  cows  in 
order  to  have  their  own  milk  and  butter. 
They  want  good  butter,  that  which  is 
both  palatable  and  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  by  accepting  some  practical  hints  they 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  better  grade 
of  butter. 

We  will  consider  the  utensils  needed 
and  the  proper  care  and  cleansing  of 
same,  the  proper  temperature  of  cream 
to  be  churned  and  the  care  of  cream  and 
butter. 

As  to  equipment  needed  by  the  amateur 
butter-maker,  if  you  have  two  or  three 
cows,  and  they  are  good  milkers,  you  will 
need  two  and  maybe  three  milkpails,  in¬ 
cluding  a  strainer  pail.  Never  milk  directly 
into  the  strainer  pail,  as  dust  and  dirt 
will  accumulate  on  the  strainer,  and  when 
the  milk  is  strained  the  dust  that  is  on 
the  outside  of  strainer  will  be  washed  off 
into  the  milk  to  be  used.  That  same  dirt, 
while  not  particularly  noticeable  to  the 
eye,  might  cause  the  butter  to  have  a  bad 
odor.  Do  not  stand  the  milkpails  on  the 
floor  of  stable  while  milking.  Have  a 
box  to  stand  them  on,  or  better  yet,  hang 
them  up  out  of  harm’s  way,  (one  “harm” 
being  the  cat). 

The  stables  and  cows  should  be  clean, 
so  that  no  stable  odor  is  in  the  milk  when 
carried  to  the  house  by  the  milker.  You 
may  take  proper  care  of  the  milk  in  every 
other  way,  but  once  the  odor  of  the  stable 
is  there  it  is  there  for  keeps. 

Besides  the  pails  you  will  need  several 
milk  pans,  holding  about  five  quarts  each, 
putting  in  each  pan  about  four  quarts, 
or  so  the  pans  may  be  easily  handled. 
You  will  need  also  a  cream  pail  holding 
about  three  gallons,  a  skimmer,  churn, 
butter  bowl  and  ladle,  a  long-handled 
spoon  or  dipper  for  stirring  the  cream, 
and  a  dairy  thermometer.  Do  not  let  any¬ 
one  try  to  convince  you,  that  you  can 
make  good  butter  without  a  thermometer. 
The  cream  must  be  of  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  in  order  to  churn  quickly,  yet 
not  too  quickly. 

In  our  next,  we  will  consider  the  care 
of  milk.  MRS.  R.  B. 

New  York. 


Periodic  Garget;  Whitewash 
Formula 

I  have  a  cow  that  freshened  April  3, 
that  is  troubled  with  first  one  quarter  and 
then  another  of  her  udder  swelling  up  and 
giving  garget  milk.  I  feed  her  two  quarts 
of  grain  and  green  corn-stalks  twice  a  day, 
also  epsom  salts,  saltpeter  or  powered 
niter,  and  some  times  pokeroot.  What  can 
I  feed  her  that  will  help?  2.  Can  you  give 
me  a  good  white  wash  formula? 

New  York  A.  T.  M. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  drug,  given  in 
feed,  that  will  be  certain  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  slight  attacks  of  mastitis 
(garget)  such  as  you  describe.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is  caused  by 
germs,  usually  pus-producing  ones  (strep¬ 
tococci)  and  in  the  mild  or  simple  cat¬ 
arrhal  cases,  such  as  affects  your  cow, 
the  germs  are  not  virulent  and  very 
serious  results  do  not,  therefore,  result 
from  the  invasion  of  the  udder.  However, 
the  germs  may  become  virulent  at  any 
time  and  then  cause  the  destructive  or  pa¬ 
renchymatous  type  of  mastitis  in  which 
abcesses  form,  pus  discharges  into  the 
cavities  of  the  udder  or  externally  and  a 
quarter,  or  more,  of  the  udder  eventually 
loses  its  function  of  normal  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  In  such  cases  one  finds,  on  manipu¬ 
lating  the  udder  with  the  hands,  that 
tumor-like  masses  have  formed  in  the 
quarter  or  quarters  that  have  been  at- 
fected  with  mastitis,  and  these  tumors 
cannot  be  removed.  They  have  replaced 
true  milk-producing  mammary  gland  tis¬ 
sue,  and  the  milk  from  a  quarter  so 
affected  may  be  considered  unfit  for 
human  use.  That  is  also  true  of  all  gar¬ 
get-affected  milk.  There  is  no  certain 
remedy  for  the  severe  or  contagious  form 
of  mastitis,  after  it  has  become  established 
and  the  affected  cow  should  be  isolated, 
“dried  off”  and  fitted  for  the  butcher. 
A  cow  that  has  repeated  attacks  of  simple 
garget  should  be  isolated,  lest  infection 
from  her  be  carried  by  the  milker’s  hands 
or  teat  cups  of  the  milking  machine  to 
other  cows.,  She  should  be  allowed  to 
nurse  a  calf  and  if  the  attacks  then  peri¬ 
odically  recur  she  might  as  well  be  fitted 
for  the  butcher.  The  “three-teater”  cow 
should  also  be  sold  to  the  butcher,  as 
soon  as  she  can  be  got  into  fit  condition 
for  slaughter.  Such  a  cow  often  is  the 
source  of  mysterious  infection  which 
causes  case  after  case  of  garget  in  a  herd. 
Simple  mastitis,  however,  often  may  be 
remedied,  at  the  time  of  a  first  attack, 
provided  the  treatment  is  correct.  We 


advise  isolating  such  a  cow  and  stripping 
her  udder  clean  once  an  hour,  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  evening  rubbing  into  the 
affected  quarter  or  quarters  a  mixture  of 
one  part  each  of  pure  turpentine  and 
fluid  extracts  of  pokeroot  and  eight  parts 
of  lard  or  sweet  oil.  If  the  udder  is  badly 
swollen  and  quite  hot  and  sore  bathe  it 
with  hot  water  several  times  daily,  or 
poultice  it  with  antiphlogistine,  applied 
hot.  Bathing  and  poulticing,  however,  are 
most  needed  in  severe  cases  of  parenchy¬ 
matous  mastitis.  In  the  simple  cases  we 
give  the  cow  a  tablespoonful  each  of  pow¬ 
dered  saltpeter  (nitrate  of  potash)  and 
powdered  pokeroot,  in  water  or  soft  feed, 
each  evening  until  the  milk  clears  up.  In 
severer  cases,  or  when  the  saltpeter  and 
pokeroot  have  not  the  desired  effect  we  give 
two  to  four  teaspoonfuls  of  formaldehyde 
(formalin)  in  one  quart  of  milk,  night  and 
morning,  for  four  or  five  consecutive 
days.  That  medicine  should,  however,  be 
discontinued  at  once  if  it  causes  any 
noticeable  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  but  it  may  be  given  again,  later, 
if  needed.  In  all  beginning  cases  of  garget 
the  veterinarian  should  be  asked  to  give 
hypodermic  treatment  with  anti-mastitis 
serum,  or  bacterin.  An  autogenous  bac- 
terin,  prepared  from  the  abnormal  milk  of 
the  affected  cow,  may  prove  most  effective 
and  where  case  after  case  is  occuring,  of 
the  maligant  type,  the  unaffected  cows 
and  heifers  should  be  given  protective 
treatment  with  a  herd  autogenous  bac¬ 
terin,  prepared  from  the  unsound  milk 
from  several  diseased  udders  in  the  herd. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  a  disinfecting 
whitewash  for  use  in  stables  where  garget 
cases  have  been  occuring.  Here  is  a  for¬ 
mula  that  will  prove  satisfactory  :  Freshly 
slaked  (hydrated)  lime,  IV2  pecks;  salt, 
2  lbs.  commercial  lime-sulphur,  four  gal¬ 
lons  ;  water  to  make  40  gallons.  Equiva¬ 
lent  amounts  for  a  small  quantity  of  this 
whitewash,  recommended  by  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station,  are  approximately 
as  follows:  Hydrated  lime,  one  heaping 
quart ;  salt,  three  tablespoonfuls ;  com¬ 
mercial  lime-sulphur,  1%  quarts;  water, 
four  gallons.  An  ounce  of  alum,  added 
to  each  gallon  of  whitewash,  will  make 
it  more  adhesive.  A.  s.  A. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  5-6.  —  Holsteins.  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  Holstein  sale,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
James  It.  Garver,  manager. 

Nov.  6. — Guernseys.  Wisconsin  State 
Guernsey  sale,  Waukesha.  Gavin  Mc- 
Gerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis.,  sec. 

Nov.  12-13.- — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wi.s.;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22. — TJ.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown,  Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  7-10. — Autumn  Exhibition,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  'of  New  York,  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Nov.  13-15.  —  Wisconsin  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wis. 

Nov.  13-15. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  annual  show,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Chas.  H.  Chapman,  secy.,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  13-22. — National  Grange  Annual 
Meeting,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nov.  16. — Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  19. — Minnesota  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Nov.  21-22.  —  Annual  meeting,  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  Secretary,  Prof.  A.  .T.  Far¬ 
ley,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  7.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exhibition,  Chicago. 

Dec.  2-7. — 'Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary, 
Box  472,  Rochester  N.  Y. 

Dec.  4-5.  —  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Dec.  10-13.  —  Vermont  State  Poultry 
exhibit,  St.  Albans,  Vt„,  L.  B.  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Dec.  13.  —  Connecticut  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  15-17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary, 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-19. — <  Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
secretary,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  l.» — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Duquesne  Garden,  Secretary 
Harry  J.  Singer,  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa. 
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CHAMPION 

Giant  .Extension 

t* _ Meets  the  modem  needs 

XlOUSf?  0£  best  Poultry  Kaisers. 
j>aci  ty  can  be  increased  quickly  to  any  size  f  roms  ^ 

600  to  6000  hens,  by  adding  center  sections.  14  It. 

or  17  ft.  diameter— 6  ft.  center  flections.  Leading  - _ * 

authorities  all  say,  just  [the  thing  for  Profitable  Poultry 
Raising.  Low  in  price,  sanitary,  draft  proof.  • 

•  JK  Also  full  line  of  other  Champion  Round  1 

.  rreo  Brooder  and  Poultry  Houses,  low  as  I 

t  $49.95. Creosoted  or  painted.  "" 
Western  Silo 


CUT  BOOK 


Feed  roots!  Wonderful  appetizers.\ 

Keep  livestock  in  splendid  shape.' 

Roots  practically  double  value  ol 
feeds  by  mixing.  Preparo  roots  with 

BANNER  CUTTERS 

Prevents  choking.  Cuts  and  shreds.  No  crushing.  No 
grinding.  Operates  fast  and  easy.  Lasts  lifetime.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  pleased  users.  Send  for  folder  on  Value  of  Roots. 

O.ELTliompson  &  Sons,  1 15  River  St.,YpsiIanti, Mich* 


ZD 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 


BROOKMEAD  FARM 


626  Land  Title  Bldg 
Philadelphia,  Ponna. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Choice  young  bulls  of  Advance  Register  Breeding  at 
very  attractive  prices.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smlthvllla  Flats,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  ,.RF"D1, 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N  Y. 


FOR  GUERN8EY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuborlin  tested.  L .TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wit. 


HOLSTEINS 


TwoReal  Bargains 

REGISTERED 

Holstein  Bulls 

EAR  TAG  140 — Born  March  2, 1929.  A  real  show 
bull.  Dam  made  729  lbs.  butter  from  10,220 
lbs.  milk  in  ten  months  on  three  milkings. 
Sire’s  dam  made  1102  lbs.  butter  from  23,048 
lbs.  milk.  Price  #150. 

EAR  TAG  150 — Born  Aug.  9, 1929.  Dam  made  595 
lbs.  butter  from  13,783  lbs.  milk  at  two  years 
on  three  milkings.  Sired  by  same  bull  as 
above.  A  fine  youngster.  Price  #75. 

Accredited  Herd 

Send  for  pedigrees  and  full  particulars 

HIGHFIELD  FARM,  P.0.  Box  164,  LEE,  MASS. 


Entire  Herd  of 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

A  Few  Grade 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

Cows  and  heifers  of  all  ages.  Good  service  bulls 
Owner  died.  Priced  to  sell  to  settle  estate. 

Accredited  Herd 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS 

J.  L.  Hamilton,  Mgr. 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 


ACS5  Holsteins  for  Sale 

35  fresh  and  close  springers,  2 >4  to 5 years  old,  large,  nice 
condition  seelected ;  4  yearlings,  10  calves  2  to  6  weeks 
old ;  2  yearlings  bulls.  Must  be  sold  by  November  15th. 

SPOT  FARM  TUIdLY,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Ash  Grove  Ay  rshires 

again  lead  the  60-lb.  fat  list.  We  are  now  offering 
bull  calves  from  12,000  and  13,000-lb.  cows. 
Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices  to 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


/I  uHoliiaui  ft rn. Ill  3  years  old,  grandson  Pens- 
fr&nirt;  DUII  hurst  Man-O-War  for  sale 
reasonably  or  exchange  for  cow  or  heifers  same  value. 
Accredited.  M.  J.  ROONEY,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

|  A  DAIRY  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE! 


An  18  mos.  old  son  of  Gov.  II  of  the  Ruttles  A 
R.  45451.  Dam  has  2  A.  R.  records.  Price  very 
low.  Also  bull  calves,  sired  by  Gov.  II  and 
Moss  Rose’s  Butte rfat  114362,  out  of  A.  R.  dams. 
The  Herd  is  Accredited  and  Blood-Tested. 


Apply  to  THOS.  JOHNSON 

Spring  Farm  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Carload  of  Purebred  Angus  Cattle 

as  follows :  One  yearling  bull,  four  cows  with  calves 
at  foot  and  the  balance  bred  cows  and  heifers  to  fresh¬ 
en  this  winter  and  spring.  SENECA  KRAUT  .V 
PICKLING  COMPAN  Y,  Gcncvu,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


COWS 


T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys.  Carload  lots, 
60  day  guaranteed  re¬ 
test.  E.  C.  TALBOT. 
Leonards v  llle,  N.  Y. 


100  SPRINGERS  and  HEIFERS  C„T» 

Specialize  in  carload  lots  or  less,  any  breed.  T.B.  tested. 

E.  L.  FOOTE,  Hobart  (Del.  County),  New  York 


For  Sale-REO.  JERSEY  BULL  premium. 

MME.  A.  ARNAUD,  Chactecler  Farm,  KINGSTON,  R.  I. 


c 


] 


SWINE 


Successor  Berkshires 

1929  Spring  Pigs 

ated  pairs  and  trios.  Boars  ready  for  service, 

1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y- 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


B 


ERKSHIRE 


FOR  S 


E  PIGC 

ALE  Kj 


DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI.  NEW  YORK 
H.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINEfA:r 

F.  M.  PattliiKton  A  Son 


for  sale. 

Mcrrifleld,  N.  Y. 


HAMPS1II11KS,  YORKSHIRES,  TAM  WORTHS 

All  ages.  (Essex,  O.  I.  C.  and  Berkshire  Boars,  1 

year  old  )  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine.  New  York 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  TTh 

Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— Nice  Pigs,  $9  oo  each.  ped. 
free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  S17.00.  H.  HILL.  Stneci  Fill.,  N.  V 


FOR 

SALE 


100  PIGS,  $3.50  ea.  S“°ps,: 


k 


Chester  Whites.  Durocs.  Poland  Chinas 

You  cannot  tell  them  from  pure  breds;  growthy,  healthy 
nigs,  from  higli  grade  sows  and  pure  bred  boars.  Tho 
kind  that  make  liogB  of  themselves.  We  have  been 
breeding  and  raising  hogs  for  over  20  years. 

4  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  each.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
HIGHLAND  YAI1II8  Wnitliam,  Mas*. 

L.  W.  Dean,  owner.  0.  K.  Laughton,  mgr.  Tel.  Wal.  0888-M 

BREEDING  STOCK-FEEDER  PIGS 

Purebred  Young  Boars,  ready  for  service;  P.  China  and 
C.  White,  $35  crated.  Also  pigs  and  sows.  Feeder  pigs 
20  to  60  lbs.,  $4. SO  to  $8.00.  Truck  delivery  Phila. 
or  N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Choswold,  Del. 


C 


3 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALES  .*. 

THE  IDEAL  SHEEP 

Extra  heavy  ileeces  and  early  maturing  mutton  finali¬ 
ties.  Rams  aud  ram  lambs. 

J.  II.  WHITMORE  HT.  MOKI1I8,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


1,500  Choice  Breeding  Ewes _ 

500  Black  Faced  Yearlings,  500  Michigan  Delaine  Year¬ 
lings,  600  Black  Faced,  1  to  4-year-olds.  Almond  B  Chap¬ 
man  A  Sons,  8o.  Rockwood,  Mich.  35  miles  north  ol  Toledo,  0. 

Shropshire  Yearling  RAMS  and  EWES 

Sired  by  International  Champion.  Also  Older  Ewi  s 

Fred  Van  Vteet  «fc  Sons  -  -  Lodi,  New  York 

RAMBOUILLET,  DORSET,  CHEVIOT,  SOUTHDOWN 

and  Delaine  Hams.  P.  C.  Chester  White,  Beik- 
shire,  Hampshire  Boars  and  Bred  Gilts.  Reduced  prices 

G.  D.  a.  B.  S.  TOWNSEND,  Interlaken,  New  York 

nECISTEKEO  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  and  If  A  MS 
I.  pW7'°  winning  stock.  All  stock  guaranteed 

MucNaugiit  lIomcKteud,  JRovIna  Center,  N.  Y. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS 

STEVENS  BROS.,  "Wilson,  New  York. 


YOUNG  EWES  For  Sale  “ow" 


,  Lockport9  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  SHROPSHIRE  OFFERING  on  Reg,  Yearling  Rams 

11  Leroy  C.  Bower  Ludlowville,  New  York 


[ 


DOGS 


] 


COON  HOUNDS 

Combination  Fur  Hunters..  Fox  Hounds, 
Beagle  Rabbit  Hounds. 

On  trial.  Hunting  Supplies.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

RIVERVIEW  KENNELS  -  IIAMSEY,  ILL 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— ‘Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Hontieello,  Iowa 

F0R SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  2to3 


SALE 

Males,  $6. 


Females,  $3. 


mos.  old, 

F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


Collie  Bitches 


Placed  out  on  shares. 
Only  good  farm  homeB 
(nearby)  considered,  where  bitch  will  be  treated  with 
kindness.  GLENGAE  KENNELS  -  Boonton.  N.  J. 


REG.  AIREDALE  PHI’S — 4  month  old.  Priced 
to  sell.  Mils.  lUJtltY  0.  HIIMVIC,  It.  2,  Glen  Itoell,  I’n. 


Ped.  Airedale  Puppies  c£?aTve?antLTRY  FARM 


,  New  York 


->OLI.IE  and  FOX  TERRIER  1‘CPS-Handsome 
■f  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Drove  City,  Pm. 


Rfl  BROKEN  RABBIT  BEAGLES  aud  COON  HOUNDS  POPPIES 

Cheap.  Trial.  MICHAEL  BAU8LITZ.  Se.cn  Valla, s.  Penm. 


R 


AT  TKHKIEKM  -  FOX  TKRIUKKS— Lint* 
10  cents.  PETE  8LATER,  Box  RNY.  PANA,  ILL. 


JET  YOUR  PUP  at  Reduced  Prices — Welsh  Shepherds 
»  shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARM,  Heuvelton.  N.  Y. 


BLACK  or  Brown  Cockor  Spaniel  Pupa— None  Better. 
Males,  $10;  females,  $6.  T.  s.  HUBBARD.  Frtnklin.  Vt. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE— 9  Year  Old  Centlo 
Arabian  SADDLE  and  BUQ6Y 
with  outfit.  MYERS  FARM,  Ratzar  Raid,  Upper  Preatnen.  H.  J. 


HORSE,  $75 


Weanlings  Now  Ready  H*RTZEL|-  BRos.,  sebrino,  o. 

ru,  ,  ?  kUW  .  ,  y  SHETLAND  PONIES 

Oldest  herd  m  biggest  Shetland  producing  county  inU.  S. 


[  MISCELLANEOUS  77 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Foland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Ponna. 


27  Hereford  Grade 

2l  Shorthorn  weaned  Calves,  15  Springer  Cows. 

W.  E.  SERSON  -  -  Murcellus,  New  York 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


FERRETS  forkmfn<?  rats, 

I  LnnLIO  limiting  rabbits 
and  othergame.  Males,  *4. 50. 
Females,  *5.00.  Pair,  *9.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  *6  00  each. 

W.  A,  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


Goats 

milk  does. 


Registered  Pure  Blood  Bucks  for  Rale 
and  at  stud — Saanen,  Toggenburg, 
Nubian,  Angora;  will  sell  a  few  bred 

CHAS.  A.  8THOII  .  Milford,  Penn. 


Closing  Out  ^  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits 

vr  u  VAH  DJK£  L,ke  c(tir  M  „  , 
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Send  For  It  TODAY- 
See  What  You  Save 

On  Barns ,  Silos,  Hoc  Houses,  Ventilation,  Barn 
Equipment,  Poultry  Houses,  Poultry  Equipment, 
Brooders,  Baby  Chick  Equipment,  etc. 

Are  you  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn — a 
poultry  house — or  any  other  farm  building?  Do 
you  need  new  labor-saving,  money-saving  barn  or 
poultry  house  equipment?  Then,  don’t  wait — 
send  the  coupon  below  for  this  new  Barn  and 
Poultry  Equipment  Book,  and  get  Drew  Line’s 
money  saving  prices.  Write  for  this  FREE  Book 
today — and  see  what  you  save. 


THE 


DREW 


LINE 


Drew  Line  has  helped  thousands  of  farmers  and 
poultry  men  save  money.  If  you  want  good  reliable 
Barn  and  Poultry  equipment — the  kind  you  can 
depend  on  for  long  satisfactory  service,  you  will 
find  everything  you  want  in  this  new  Drew  Line 
Catalog.  For  more  than  30  years  the  Drew  Line 
'  as  been  helping  farmers  get  modern, 
p-to-date  Barns,  Poultry  Houses 
and  Hog  Houses  at  a  cost  so  rea¬ 
sonable  that  every  farmer 
can  afford  to  have  them. 

SEND  FOR  THIS 
NEW  FREE  ROOK 
TODAY 

Whether  you  need  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Water  Bowls, 
Litter  Carriers,  Pens,  Ven¬ 
tilators,  or  Poultry  Mash 
Feeders,  Water  ers.  Nests, 
Brooder  Stoves  or  Baby 
Chick  equipment — all  the 
latest  improved  types  are 
shown  in  this  new  FREE 
Drew  Line  Book — at  prices 
that  will  save  you  money. 
Send  the  Coupon  now. 


THE  DREW  LINE  CO.,  Dept.  524 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

(Mail  coupon  to  office  nearest  to  you.) 

Please  send  your  New  FREE  Book  and  Catalog. 

I  am  interested  in 

□  Barn  Equipment  □  Barn  Ventilation 

□  Poultry  Equipment  Q  Poultry  Ventilation 

Q  Drew  Natco  Silos  □  Drew  Glazed  Bldg.  Tile 

Name . 

Town  .• . 

R.  F.  D . State . 


(fllf  Sore 
Shoulders 
Collar  Boils 
Barb  Wire 
Cuts,  Caked 
Udders,  Sore 
Teats,  and 

Sores  or  Wounds 
of  all  kinds  on 
man  or  beast. 


12 


A 

Wonder 
Salve 

Nearly  a  million 
homes  have  learned 
that  Corona  Wool 
Compound,  because 
of  its  soothing  and 

healing  qualities,  isone  _ 

of  the  be9t  preparations  ever  placed  on  the  market. 

It  is  different  from  ordinary  salves.  It  is  made  from 
oil  extracted  from  sheep’s  wool  and  while  it  is  very 
i  penetrating  and  reaches  right  down  to  the  seat  of 
trouble,  it  quickly  heals  but  will  not 
smart  the  most  sensitive  wound. 

GET  IT  AT  YOUR  DRUGGIST 
Keep  a  can  of  this  wonder  remedy 
on  hand  for  any  emergency.  Your 
druggist  can  supply  you.  Two  sizes 
65c  and  $1,26.  If  you  haveneverused 
Corona,  we  will  gladly  send  you 
Free  sample  on  request. 

<  .  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

6012Corona  Bldg.  KENTON,  OHIO 


Remove  Soft  Swellings 


with  Absorbine.  It  is  remark  ably 
effective  but  does  not  blister  nor 
remove  the  hair.  You  can  work 
the  horse  at  thesamc  time.  $2.50 
at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Write  for  horse  book  4-B  free. 

A  user  urritrs :  "Had  one  horse  with  (wett¬ 
ing  on  both  hind  lego.  One  bottle 
Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Hors?  oov 
going  ao mid  and  welL" 


ABSORBINE 

*  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S.PAT.OFF.  ^ 


IVJkFWOUNG^Jnc^ZSSj^rnai^^S^ringfield^MassJ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Its  Cured 

Healthy  cattle  — big  producers  — are 
the  result  of  proper  feeding.  That’s 
why  Arcady  “Sweet  16”  dairy  feed 
has  been  the  standard  16%  feed  in 
the  leading  dairy  sections  of  America 
for  more  than  seventeen  years.  Order 
from  your  dealer  today  or  write  for 
free  booklet  containing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  dairymen. 


ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING 
COMPANY 

Dept.  34.,  B rooks  Buildings  Chicago,  llh 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  FREE 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


Fistula*™ 


Approximately  10,000  cases  are 

successfully  treated  each  year  With 


Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


|! 

II 

■  No  experience  necessary;  easy;  simple;  a  little  atten- 

■  1  tion  every  6th  day. Price  $2. SO  a  bottle,  postpaid - 
|  money  refunded  If  H  fails.  Send  for  copy  of 

I  OUR  BIG  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

I  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseaaesVjf  horses 
■A  and  cattle.  208  pages,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

%|  Fleming  Bros.,  Chemi*Uy0.Td,Vch0i2.;o!cm. 


Firmness  of  Pork 

The  Government  has  been  carrying  on 
experiments  regarding  the  relation  of 
different  kinds  of  feed  to  the  firmness  of 
pork  carcasses.  Following  is  a  statement 
of  results  after  10  years  investigation. 

Pigs  with  initial  weights  of  100  lbs.  or 
more  and  gaining  at  least  1%  lbs.  daily 
on  a  mixture  of  ground  corn  (nine  parts 
or  12  parts)  and  ground  Soy  beans  (one 
part)  self-fed,  free  choice,  with  mineral 
mixture  in  dry  lot,  through  a  period  of 
approximately  nine  weeks  or  longer,  have 
produced  firm  carcasses  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

Pigs  with  initial  weights  of  100  lbs.  or 
less  and  gaining  a  maximum  of  one  lb. 
daily  on  a  mixture  of  ground  corn  (nine 
parts  or  12  parts)  and  ground  Soy  beans 
(one  part)  self-fed,  free  choice,  with  min¬ 
eral  mixture  in  dry  lot,  through  a  period 
of  15  weeks  or  less,  have  produced  soft 
carcasses  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Pigs  with  initial  weights  ranging  from 
approximately  40  to  approximately  70  lbs. 
fed  raw  Soy  beans  with  corn  and  minerals 
in  comparison  with  cooked  Soy  beans  with 
corn  and  minerals  both  l-ations  in  dry  lot, 
have  produced  carcasses  of  approximately 
the  same  degree  of  firmness  at  comparable 
finished  weights. 

Pigs  with  initial  weights  of  approxi¬ 
mately  50  lbs.  gaining  a  maximum  of  50 
lbs.  on  rations  of  rice  polish  or  rice  bran 
with  tankage  and  minerals  during  an 
eight-week  feeding  period  followed  by  a 
grain  of  at  least  70  lbs.  of  brewers’  rice 
with  tankage  and  minerals  during  a 
period  of  eight  weeks  or  more  have  pro¬ 
duced  firm  carcasses  in  the  usual  cases. 

Pigs  fed  low-fat  rations  varying  widely 
in  protein  content,  with  dried  blood  the 
principal  source  of  protein,  have  produced 
carcasses  which  were  strikingly  uniform 
in  composition  and  firmness  of  fat.  All 
rations  were  composed  of  hominy,  dried 
blood,  Alfalfa  meal,  and  minerals.  Owing 
to  variations  in  the  proportions  of  dried 
blood  and  hominy  used,  the  nutritive 
ratios  of  the  rations  varied  from  approxi¬ 
mately  1:2  to  1:10.  (The  nutritive  ratio 
is  the  proportion  of  digestible  protein  in 
relation  to  the  sum  of  the  digestible  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  the  digestible  fat.) 

Experiments  have  shown  that  when 
corn  oil,  peanut  oil,  and  Soybean  oil  are 
present  in  the  ration,  either  as  naturally 
contained  or  as  added,  they  have  a  soften¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  body  fat  which  increases 
with  increase  in  the  oil  content  of  the 
ration.  Cottonseed  oil,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  shown  a  distinct  hardening  effect 
when  added  to  the  extent  of  four  per  cent 
of  the  mixture  to  basal  rations  of  corn 
or  hominy  with  supplements.  When  the 
amount  of  cottonseed  oil  is  increased  to 
eight  and  12  per  cent  respectively,  a  prog¬ 
ressive  decrease  in  firmness  results.  The 
eight  per  cent  addition  of  cottonseed  oil 
produced  hard  or  medium  hard  carcasses, 
and  the  12  per  cent  addition  medium- 
soft  or  soft  carcasses,  as  compared  to  hard 
carcasses  on  the  four  per  cent  addition. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  October  19,  1929: 

Market,  beef  steers  and  yearlings,  fully  steady 
with  week’s  25c  advance;  best  medium  and 
heavyweights,  $13;  five  head  choice  700-lb.  baby 
beeves,  $14.50;  bulk  of  sales,  $11.50  to  $12.25; 
better  grade  butcher  heifers,  firm;  other  she 
stock,  bulls  and  all  cutters,  steady;  bulk 
butcher  heifers,  $10.50  to  $11;  beef  bulls,  $10 
to  $10.75;  cows,  $8  to  $9;  cutters,  $5  to  $6. 
Stockers  and  feeders  in  limited  supply,  yards 
well  cleared  of  stale  offerings,  better  grades 
strong  to  25c  higher;  common  and  stale  kinds 
on  catch-as-catch-can  basis;  bulk,  $9.50  to 
$10.50.  Calves,  steady;  top  vealers,  $17.50. 

Hogs,  slow,  closing  25  to  50c  under  Monday’s 
prices. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Oct.  19,  1929:  Cat¬ 
tle,  194  cars;  60  Virginia,  31  Canada,  28  St. 
Paul,  16  West  Virginia,  15  Chicago,  12  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  8  Maryland,  6  St.  Louis,  5  New  York, 
5  Tennessee,  4  Michigan,  2  Pittsburgh,  1  Omaha, 
1  Buffalo;  containing  5,337  head,  189  trucked  in, 
total  cattle  5,526  head,  554  calves,  2,339  hogs, 
358  sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding  week  last 
year:  Cattle  279  cars;  79  Virginia,  56  Canada, 
38  Chicago,  32  St.  Paul,  23  West  Virginia,  11 
Tennessee,  10  Maryland,  8  Buffalo,  6  New  York, 

5  Kentucky,  4  Pittsburgh,  2  St.  Louis,  2  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  2  Indiana,  1  North  Carolina;  containing 
7,529  head,  183  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  7,712 
head,  462  calves,  1,829  hogs,  391  sheep. 
RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $12.50  to 
$13.50;  good,  1,100  to  1.300,  $12.50  to  $13.50; 
good,  950  to  1,100,  $12.50  to  $13.25;  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $11.25  to  $12.50;  common,  800  lbs. 
up,  $8.50  to  $11.25. 

neifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  89.50  to  $10.50;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  common,  850  lbs.  up, 
$7.50  to  $8.50. 

Cows.— Choice,  $8.75  to  $9.75:  good,  $7.75  to 
$8.75;  common  and  medium,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls.  —  Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.25  to 
$11.50;  cutter,  common  aud  medium,  $7.50  to 
$10.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $12;  common  aud  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $7.75  to  $10:  good  and  choice,  800 
lbs.  down,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  800  lbs.  down,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Vealers.— Good  and  choice,  $15  to  $17.50;  me- 
to  $15;  cull  and  common,  $8  to 

Hogs.— Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $10.75 
to  $11.25;  mediumweights.  200  to  250  lbs.,  $11 
to  $11.50;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11  to 
t  ^$ll'  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse).— 
Bran,  ton,  $40  to  $41;  shorts,  $43  to  $44;  homi¬ 
ny.  $44.50  to  $45.50;  middlings,  $48.50  to 
$49.50;  linseed.  $64  to  $65;  gluten,  $50  to  $51; 
ground  oats,  $43  to  $44;  Soy  bean  meal,  $58  to 
$59;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $51.50  to  $52.50; 
dairy  feed.  16  per  cent,  $44  to  $45;  18  per  cent. 
$46  to  $47:  20  per  cent,  $49.50  to  $50.50;  24 
per  cent,  $53  to  $54;  25  per  cent,  $54.50  to 
$55.50;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $48  to  $49; 
Alfalfa,  regular,  $43  to  $44;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
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IDE  LAVAL 

Separator  < 

from\l0up 

MOW  there  is  a  size  and 
style  of  De  Laval  Separator 
for  every  need  and  purse — and 
each  one  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 


The  world’s  best. 
Skim  cleaner,  run 
easier  and  last 
longer  than  any 
others.  Gold  and 
black  finish. 
Made  in  seven 
sizes,  200  to  1350 
lbs.  capacity; 
hand,  belt  or 
motor  drive. 


'Utility* Series 

As  good  as  the 
“Golden”  Series, 
lacking  only  sev¬ 
eral  features,  and 
sellforless.  Black 
“crinkle”  Japan 
finish.  Made  in 
three  sizes,  350 
to  750  lbs.  capac¬ 
ity;  hand,  belt 
.or  motor  drive. 


* 


A  quality  line  of 
small  size  separa¬ 
tors  for  the  one 
to  three  cow 
owner — wonder¬ 
ful  skimmers. 
Made  in  three 
sizes,  150  to  300 
lbs.  capacity. 
Royal  blue  finish. 


Another  line  of 
still  lower  priced 
European  -  made 
De  Laval  ma¬ 
chines  for  the 
owner  of  a  few 
cows.  Made  in 
four  sizes;  150  to 
400  lbs.  capacity. 
Finished  in  red. 


“SEND  COUPON  = 

The  De  Laval  Sep.  Co.,  Dept  7049 
New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 
Without  obligating  myself  I  would 
like  full  information  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (check  which) : 

□Golden  Series  Djunior  Series 
□  Utility  Series  OEuropa  Series 

I  milk . cow3. 

Name . 

Town . State . 


“My  Cows  Drank  Double 
the  Amount  of  Water" 


AND  with  it  came  a  marked  increase  in  milk 
.  production!  Enough  to  quickly  pay  for  the 
Ney  stalls,  stanchions  and  water  bowls  that  made 
the  increase  possible. 

That  is  the  experience  of  August  Guy,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Reese,  Michigan. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  have  told  us  the  same  thing. 
They  have  learned  that  installing  the  best  in  dairy 
barn  equipment  means  a  big  saving  on  work  plus  a 
substantial  increase  in  quantity  and  quality  of  milk. 
We  have  collected  twelve  of  these  stories  in  an 
interesting  booklet  called  "Cow  Comfort”.  That 
booklet  will  help  you  to  earn  more  from  your  dairy 
herd.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  use 
the  coupon. 

And  we’ll  gladly  include  a  catalog  if  you  check 
the  coupon. 


The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Canton ,  Ohio  *  Established  1879 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


THE  NEY  MFG.  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
"Cow  Comfort”  without 
charge. 

[. _ ]  Check  here  if  you 

want  catalog  No.  225 

Name _ _ - . . 

Street  or  Rural  Route - 


City  and  State - 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  Plans  for  regular  air 
voyages  over  Maya  ruins  in  Northeastern 
Yucatan  resulting  from  his  recent  explora¬ 
tion  flights  in  the  Maya  country  were 
revealed  Oct.  17  by  Colonel  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  in  the  offices  of  Pan  American 
Airways.  Colonel  Dindberg,  who  is  tech¬ 
nical  adviser  to  the  International  Air 
Transport  Company,  has  just  returned 
from  his  first  trip  down  the  east  coast  ot 
South  America  to  Paramaribo,  Dutch 
Guiana,  on  which  he  officially  opened  the 
air  mail  line  of  the  Pan  American  system 
from  Miami  to  the  South  American  city. 
As  part  of  the  trip  Colonel  Lindbergh 
undertook,  with  scientists  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  his  aerial  exploration  of  the 
Maya  ruins.  ^  ,  ,  _ 

The  arrival  of  three  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  officers  in  a  Government  airplane 
Oct.  18,  with  $500,000  in  cash  abruptly 
halted  an  all-day  run  on  the  only  one  of 
four  Taylorville,  Ill.,  banks,  the  Farmers 
National  Bank,  remaining  open  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Three  Christian  County  banks,  two 
in  Taylorville,  failed  to  open  their  doors. 

The  workings  of  two  huge  liquor  syn¬ 
dicates,  centered  at  Detroit  and  serving 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  intermediate 
points,  were  laid  bare  Oct.  18,  at  Detroit, 
Mic-h.,  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  which 
returned  indictments  against  4 2  alleged 
conspirators.  Fifteen  of  the  42  men 
mentioned  in  the  indictments  already  have 
been  arrested  and  released  under  heavy 
bonds.  All  but  eight  of  the  alleged  con¬ 
spirators  live  in  Detroit,  the  remainder 
being  residents  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toledo  and  small  towns  in  Ohio  and  New 
York. 

Reaffirmation  of  its  continued  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  liquor  traffic,  support  of  the 
prohibition  laws,  a  declaration  in  favor 
of  a  New  York  State  prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment  act  and  indorsement  of  the  Iloover- 
MacDonald  movement  toward  world  peace 
featured  resolutions  adopted  at  the  New 
York  State  Women’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union  convention  at  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  19.  President  Hoover’s  stand 
for  law  enforcement  was  indorsed,  and 
the  convention  advocated  women  on  juries 
and  American  participation  in  the  World 
Court  of  International  Justice. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  John  P. 
Walker,  former  Superintendent  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Deaf  School,  pupils  of 
that  institution  are  to  receive  a  free  treat 
of  ice  cream  once  a  year. 

The  88  song  birds  he  killed  will  cost 
Carl  Opitz  of  Secaucus,  N.  J.,  $20  each, 
or  a  total  of  $1,760.  Opitz,  with  the  88 
dead  birds  and  a  scattershot  rifle  was 
found  hiding  in  the  bushes  in  the  meadows 
near  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  by  Game  Warden 
William  H.  Small.  He  was  arrainged  be¬ 
fore  Justice  David  Smith  in  Hackensack, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  the  fine.  Friends 
promised  to  raise  the  money  for  him,  but 
meaen while  Opitz  is  in  the  county  jail. 

Gov.  Roosevelt  Oct.  21  announced  his 
intention  to  ask  the  next  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  to  create  a  Public  Bridge  Amt  hoi  ty 
to  confer  with  authorities  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
highway  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence 

^Lieutenant  Carl  R.  Swensen  was  killed. 
Captain  Henry  Kane  was  fatally  hurt  and 
nine  other  fireman  were  badly  injured, 
two  of  them  so  seriously  that  fears  are 
entertained  for  their  recovery,  in  a  $2oU,- 
O00  blaze  in  the  wallpaper  warehouse  of 
the  E  G.  Higgins  Company  at  Worcester, 
Mas-'  Oct  19.  The  men  were  injured 
When ’a  wall  collapsed  on  them,  burying 
them  under  tons  of  falling  bricks  and 

1  r°OctT  °22  Urbain  F.  Diteman,  Jr.,  of 
Billings,  Mont.,  started  from  Harbor 
Grace  Newfoundland,  on  a  lone  flight 
across  the  Atlantic.  Diteman  is  a  cattie 
buver  and  flew  m  a  small  open  cockpit 
monoplane  named  the  Golden  Hind  after 
the  galleon  in  which  Sir  I  rancis  Drak :e 
sailed  around  the  world  in  the  sixteenth 

°eCr<2ing  the  Atlantic  in  15  hours  on 
commercial  passenger  planes  operating  on 
2?uTar  schidules  came  one  step  nearer 
realization  with  the  announcement  Oet.  2- 
that  all  plans  have  been  completed  for  the 
first  of  the  Armstrong  Seadromes,  and 
tint  actual  construction  work  will  begin 
Saiof  mo“  Than  eight  weeks.  These  sea¬ 
dromes  are  to  be  Boating  an-ports,  1,100 
feet  long,  400  feet  wide,  and  350  feet 
high  projecting  80  feet  above  the  water, 
orS40  feet  beyond  the  reach  of  the  htghest 
waves.  There  are  to  he  eight  of  them 
between  here  and  Europe,  anchored  at 
400  mile  intervals,  to  be  constructed  at  a 
total  cost  of  $12,000,000. 

WASHINGTON. — By  a  vote  of  42  to 
34,  the  Senate  adopted  Oct.  19  the  Norris 
export  debenture  amendment,  to  the  tariff 
bill  This  is  an  increased  majority  tor  the 
plan.  On  May  8,  when  Senator  James  E. 
Watson,  the  majority  leader,  moved  to 
strike  the  export  debenture  amendment 
from  the  farm  relief  bill,  there  were  47 
votes  fo’r  the  export  debenture  plan  and 
44  in  favor  of  eliminating  it.  The  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  adopted  last  Spring  by  the  Senate, 
then  rejected  by  the  House  and  finally 
forced  out  of  the  farm  relief  measure  by 
the  combined  opposition  of  the  House  and 
of  President  Hoover.  The  Norms  amend- 
ment  differs  in  but  one  essential  respect 
from  the  amendment  the  Senate  put  into 
the  farm  bill.  It  contains  a  provision  that 
the  debenture  on  presentation  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  bought. by 
the  Treasury  out  of  any  money  coming 
from  customs  duties  at  not  less  than  98 
per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  deben¬ 


ture.  Like  the  debenture  amendment  of 
last  Spring,  it  is  to  go  into  effect  as  to 
any  commodity  only  when  the  I  arm 
Board  so  decides.  Debentures  shall  amount 
in  general  to  half  the  tariff  duty  on  the 
commodity  and  two  cents  a  pound  on 
cotton.  The  debentures  are  to  go  to  the 
person,  co-operative  or  stabilization  cor¬ 
poration  exporting  the  commodity.  The 
debentures  are  to  be .  receivable  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  customs  duties. 

Revenue  receipts  from  tax  on  tobacco 
manufacturers  amounted  to  $341,447,937 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year. 
The  total  revenue  for  the  same  nine 
months  of  1928  was  $309,984,296.  So  the 
increase  already  shown  for  this  year  is 
well  over  $30,000,000.  The  tax  on  cigar¬ 
ettes  accounted  for  $271,671,338  for  this 
period  as  compared  with  $239,889,371  in 
1928.  There  was  also  an  increase  on  cig- 
aret  papers  and  tubes.  Cigars  showed  a 
small  decrease  with  $16,380,886,  as  com- 
ared  to  $16,389,041  in  the  same  period 
last  year.  There  was  a  decrease  also  in 
the  collections  on  manufactured  tobacco 
and  snuff.  North  Carolina  contributed 
$186,493,686  of  the  total  or  more  than  all 
other  States,  due  to  the  large  number  of 
cigarettes  turned  out  in  that  State. _  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  second  with  $54,272,593.75,  and 
New  York  third,  paying  $21,094,553. 

The  appointment  of  Janies  R.  Garfield 
of  Cleveland.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Roosevelt  Cabinet  and  formerly.  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands  Commissioner,  to  be  chairman 
of  the  President’s  Commission  on  the 
Conservation  and  Management  of  the 
Public  Domain,  was  announced  at  the 
White  House  Oct.  17.  Mr.  Garfield  has 
accepted  the  appointment.  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  to  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
restoring  to  the  public  land  States  the 
administration  of  the  surface  rights  in 
the  public  lands,  under  the  new  public 
land  conservation  policy  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Headed  by  Miss  Belle  Sherwin,  national 
president,  and  Miss  Ruth  Morgan  of  New 


York  City,  a  deligation  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  Oct.  17  called  on  President 
Hoover  to  enlist  his  support  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  renewal  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  in  maternity  and  infancy .  work, 
which  came  to  an  end  with  the  expiration 
of  the  Sheppard-Towner  act  last  June  30. 
The  Jones-Cooper  bill,  introduced  in 
April,  provides  for  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  and  Territories  in  much  the  same 
amounts  and  under  practically  similar 
conditions  as  the  Sheppard-Towner  act. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  believes  cot¬ 
ton  prices  are  too  low  and  announced 
Oct.  21  a  policy  of  more  liberal  loans  to 
cotton  growers  to  bolster  confidence  in 
cotton  values  by  preventing  too  rapid 
marketing.  The  board  announced  that 
nearly  $100,000,000  is  available  for  the 
purpose  and  that  if  necessary  the  board 
will  ask  Congress  to  appropriate  more. 

The  seizure  of  a  man's  liquor  in  his 
home  by  State  agents  who  entered  with¬ 
out  a  search  warrant  and  the  introduction 
of  the  liquor  as  evidence  against  him  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  Oct.  21  in 
a  ease  from  Iowa.  The  Court  refused  to 
review  an  Iowa  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  upheld  a  six-month  prison  sentence 
imposed  on  A.  C.  Ramsey  of  Creston,  la., 
for  possession  of  liquor. 

The  President  delivered  an  address  at 
Greenfield,  Dearborn,  Mich..  Oct.  21,  at 
the  celebration  in  honor  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison.  It  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  invention  of  the  incandescent  electric 
lamp. 


will  be  gathered  aim  sorted  by  Wallace 
into  the  different  market  grades  of  cattle, 
while  the  farmers  look  on.  Mr.  Wallace 
will  then  explain  his  reasons  for  sorting 
the  cattle  as  he  did,  and  will  also  give 
the  prevailing  market  prices  for  the 
different  grades. 

The  first  demonstration  will  be  held  on 
November  12  near  Ft.  Pierre.  Other  gath¬ 
erings  will  be  as  follows.:  November  13, 
Meade  County,  near  Faith ;  November 
14,  Perkins  County,  near  Bison ;  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  Corson  County,  probably  near 
McLaughlin ;  November  16.  Campbell 
County  ;  November  18,  Marshall  County 
near  Britton ;  November  19,  Day  County, 
near  Webster ;  November  20,  Clark 
County,  north  of  Raymond ;  November 
21,  Hamlin  County  near  Hayti. 


Cattle  Grading  Demon¬ 
strations 

A  series  of  cattle  grading  demonstra¬ 
tions  will  be  put  on  in  10  counties  by  J. 
K.  Wallace,  Federal  livestock  specialist, 
in  cooperation  with  the  South  Dakota 
State  College  extension  service.  In  each 
county,  herds  of  approximately  100  head 


The  Devon  Breed  of  Cattle 

Will  you  tell  me  something  about  De¬ 
von  cattle ;  how  they  look  and  where 
they  rank  among  breeds?  G.  F.  T. 

The  Devon  is  of  very  ancient  origin, 
being  from  the  smaller  aboriginal  cattle 
of  Great  Britain.  Two  distinct  types 
exist,  the  larger  where  beef  production 
has  been  mainly  sought,  and  the  smaller 
of  the  more  strictly  dairy  type.  The  color 
is  usually  solid  dark  red,  a  characteristic 
likely  to  be  inherited  strongly  where 
crosses  are  made  with  other  breeds. 

As  bred  in  this  country,  dairy  quali¬ 
ties  have  been  emphasized,  yet  good  size 
has  been  preserved  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  males  making  the  handsome 
and  alert  working  cattle,  still  used  in 
parts  of  New  England. 

They  are  a  hardy  race,  good  grazers, 
and  many  of  the  cows  fair  to  excellent 
producers  of  rich  milk. 


The  alleged  chemist  who  said  diamonds 
can  be  made  from  sugar  perhaps  has  been 
studying  the  new  tariff  bill. — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


Get  that  extra  profit 

from  ext  ra 

Milk 

TOO  many  things  fighting  for  your 
dollar  today!  What’s  the  answer? 
Make  more  money.  How? 

Letters  from  hundreds  of  Eshelman  feed 
users  tell  us  how  they  do  it.  One  farmer 
with  four  cows  makes  fi20  a  month  net 
profit.  Others  have  similar  results. 

Get  that  extra  inch  of  milk  in  the  pail.  It 
means  $20  more  profits  per  cow  on  a  200 
day  milking.  It  also  means  better  herd 
health  and  longer  productivity  from  each 
cow.  Better  calves.  Write  today  for  our  new 
cow  book  that  tells  the  complete  story. 


Since  1842  four  generations  of  the  Eshelman 
family  have  been  in  the  feed  business.  Located 
in  Lancaster  County,  one  of  the  richest  farming 
counties  of  the  country,  the  men  who  make 
Eshelman  feed  for  you  are  most  of  them  farm- 
raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge,  an  interest,  a 
pride  to  their  work — which  produces  better  feed. 


GUARANTEED  FEED 


JOHNW 


<  E  STAB  LIS  1.  ED  1841  > 

LAN  CAS  TER,  PA. 


for  cows,  calves,  steers, bo^s 
horses, pigeons  and  poultiry 


&fvdmun> 


RED  ROSE  a4 
A  high  grade,  complete, 
balanced  ration,  containing 
molasses.  Palatable,  digesti¬ 
ble,  adapted  for  feeding  with 
low  grade  roughage. 


SlAiinuxn, 

LAYING  MASH 
Rich  in  protein  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Hens  clean  it  up 
because  of  its  appetizing 
flavor.  Has  produced  un¬ 
usual  records. 


GOLDEN  ROD  25 

A  high  grade,  high  protein, 
dairy  ration,  without  mo¬ 
lasses.  Palatable  and  highly 
digestible.  Especially  well 
adapted  for  use  with  low 
grade  roughage. 

There  is  an  Eshelman  Guar¬ 
anteed  Feed  to  meet  every 
feeding  requirement  of  .* 
live-stock  and  poultry  / 
— backed  by  87  years’  ,* 
experience  —  made  /  , 

4y  J 

N7 


/ 


of  only  the  finest  y 
materials —  /  dp 

economical, 

‘  Sj 

/$ 

.*  V' 

cow  book 
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FREE 

-please  send  me  one. 


&>  SONS  /& 
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,  piea.se  sena  me  one. 

'  ip/  I  am  also  interested  in: 

□  horses  □  hens  □  hogs. 


(name)  V* 


(address) 
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S»*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  STORY  TOLD  IN  EGGS 


572  MORE  EGGS  in  100  days — almost  6  eggs  per  bird — when 
the  hens  were  fed  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min!  Those  were 
the  striking  results  obtained  in  a  practical  experiment  con¬ 
ducted  on  our  Research  Farm  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
Pan-a-min  for  stimulating  egg  production  and  increasing 
poultry  profits. 

This  test  was  made  with  200  good  yearling  White  Leghorn 
hens  of  the  same  strain  and  in  good  health.  They  were 
equally  divided  into  two  pens  of  100  each.  A  coin  was 
tossed  to  see  which  pen  should  receive  Pan-a-min  in  their 
feed — aside  from  which  there  was  no  difference  in  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  two  pens. 

Here  is  what  happened.  Both  flocks  laid  over  50%  through¬ 
out  the  100  days.  The  group  which  did  not  receive  Pan-a- 
min  produced  5310  eggs  while  the  Pan-a-min  hens  laid  5882 
eggs.  That  is,  the  Pan-a-min  hens  laid  11%  more  eggs  than 
the  non-Pan-a-min  hens. 

In  dollars  and  cents  this  increased  yield  meant  18% 
greater  profit.  The  cost  of  feed  for  the  100  days  was  $72  for 
each  pen.  Eggs  were  selling  at  40c  a  dozen.  The  profit  from 
the  Pan-a-min  hens  was  $124.06  or  $19.06  more  than  the 
profit  from  the  non-Pan-a-min  hens.  This  was  19c  more 
profit  from  each  Pan-a-min  hen. 

The  cost  of  the  Pan-a-min  fed  to  the  Pan-a-min  group  of 
Leghorns  was  $3.19 — netting  a  profit  of  $5.97  for  every 
dollar’s  worth  of  Pan-a-min  consumed. 

What  Pan-a-min  did  in  this  experiment,  it  is  doing  in 
other  tests  conducted  here  on  our  Research  Farm.  It  is 
bringing  similar  results  on  thousands  of  successful  poultry 
farms  throughout  the  country.  You,  too,  can  expect  added 
profits  if  you  make  Pan-a-min  a  part  of  your  regular  feeding 
program. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  (formerly  called  Pan-a-ce-a) 
is  an  improved  conditioner  and  mineral  supplement  which 
enables  hens  to  convert  the  maximum  amount  of  feed  into 
more  eggs  and  greater  profit.  Three  pounds  of  Pan-a-min 
are  added  to  every  100  pounds  of  mash,  costing  about  lc 
per  hen  per  month. 

Pan-a-min  does  not  take  the  place  of  feed  and  no  feed  can 
take  the  place  of  Pan-a-min.  Whether  you  prepare  your  own 
or  use  a  favorite  commercial  feed,  you  will  always  get  better 
results  if  you  add  Pan-a-min  to  the  ration.  Start  now.  Call 
on  the  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer. 

Research  Farm,  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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11% 
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GOOD  HENS  FED 
-A-MIN  RETURNED 
MORE  EGGS  AND 
GREATER  PROFIT 


THAN  100  EQUALLY  GOOD 
HENS  WITHOUT  PAN-A-MIN 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-MIN 


PUTS  AND  KEEPS  HENS  IN  LAYING  TRIM 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Your  Breeding  Flock  of  Turkeys 
Needs  New  lilood 

Get  It  From  the  Montcalm  Game  Farm 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  and  liens  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity,  bone,  thickness  of  flesh  and 
correct  markings.  Do  not  iubreed  and  lower  the 
vigor  of  your  birds.  One  of 
our  young  toms  or  a  trio  of 
selected  birds,  will  increase 
the  livability  of  your  poults 
and  help  get  turkeys  off  to 
early  market  and  high  prices. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No. 

Box  L, 

Phoenlxvtlle. 


TI  TPI/ffyg  Selected  Breeding 
1  U  IlliL  I  ,3  Stock  lor  sale 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts.  Our  flock  of  over  sixteen  hundred  young 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  each  variety.  Our  price — Toms  $20.00 
and  $25.00,  Hens,  $12.50  and  $16.00.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  and  pay  transportation  charges 
both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys 

Our  blrdsw  on  first  places  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  at  Brockton  Eair  and  at  the  Stafford 
Fair.  Young  Toms:  SIB.  S20,  S2S.  Pullets:  S10, 
SI  2.50,  SI  5.  The  cream  of  our  flock  of  800.  Shipped 
on  approval.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Our  booklet  “The  Woodsmere  System  of  Turkey  Rais¬ 
ing”  free  with  orders  amounting  to  (25  00. 

Woodsmere  Poultry  Farm,  West  Willington,  Conn. 


Turkeys  -  ducks  -  igeesk  -  guineas 

Special  Fall  Prices,  Write  youe  wants.  Catalog. 

HIGH  I, AND  FARM,  ScRersvlIle.  I*u. 


REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


TURKEYS— Purebred  M.  B„  w.  H.  and  B.  R.  breeders. 
Reasonable.  MYRTLE  Dc  GEM0VA  Coe, nuns  Hollow,  N  Y. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 


Reds  and  R.  Rocks 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Hatches  every  week 
in  the  year. 

We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler 
raisers  and  can  quote  attractive 
prices  to  large  buyers. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CLOVERDALE  £%  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnosted  and  Pedigreed  Continuously  for  1 8  Years 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Pens  and  Trios— with  years  of  ideal 
egg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz. 
eggs  in  pedigree.  Take  advantage  of  our  low  summer 
prices  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

R.  F*  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  310  per  100;  Light  and  Heavy,  312; 
Heavy,  314.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send 
for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  Main 
Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Penna.  State  College  Males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Hatches  weekly. 
Low  prices.  1,000  lots. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


WHITF  WYANHOTTFS  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearlings. 

ft  Hi  1 L  If  lliilUU  1  1  L.iJ  Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs. 
Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog  A.  P.  A.  Certified. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1  BS-A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100£  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  *7.50,  *10.00  and  *15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  fchix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  lowest  fall  and  winter  prices. 

Hatches  wlcly.  Jas.  E.  Ulsh,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S quality  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Heavy  Mixed. 

I00N  live,  prepaid,  delivery.  Attractive  prices — 1,000  lots. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


PEDIGREED 


BARRED  ROCK  MALES 

Our  Rocks  won  over  nil  heavy  breeds  at  Storrs, 
1929,  and  made  highest  Rock  record  in  the  country. 


Robt.  C.  Cobb 


OLD  PICKARD  FARM 
West  Concord,  Mass. 


“Purebred”  Barred  Rocks  ImoW,™; 

Heavy  Mixed,  39.00  per  100;  Black  Giants,  315.00  per 
100.  Prompt  service.  V.  O.  I>.  100j{  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  t  hus.  F.  Ewing  Rt.  1  McClure,  Penna. 


Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  $>12.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  $9.00  a  100 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88,  McClure,  Pa. 


BARRED  BOCK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  0.  C. 

ALLEN  HATOllKItV  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Scaford,  Delaware 


Quality  Pullets  s-  c-  w-  L. 

breeding  cockerels  Barred  Rocks 

LA1.LY  FARMS  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  11c. 

Heavy  Mixed .  1  Oc. 

Write  for  prices  on  600 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  O.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  lOOjt 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAUJHilAltONEK,  Heaver  Springs,  Penna. 


fUflf  FD  C  I  c  high-powered 

UUUI1LKLL3  LEGHORNS 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  N,  Y. 


I  FftUrtDN  Dill  I  CTC  Ready  to  I.ay  in  Oct.,  Nov. 
LCUnUnR  rULLCId  or  Dec.  O.  K.  in  every  way. 

JUST  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS — from 
Boston  winners.  ELSIE  HALL0CK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


November  2,  1929 

N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  the  State  School 
of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L 
I.,  N.  Y.  Following  is  report  for  week 
ending  October  16,  1929 : 

Much  confusion  apparently  exists  as  to 
the  proper  management  of  molting  hens 
Many  poultrymen  still  follow  the  rather 
indefensible  practice  of  withholding  part 
or  all  of  the  mash  from  the  ration  of  the 
molting  birds.  This  practice  dates  hack 
to  the  days  of  the  “forced  molt/’  the 
theory  of  which  was  to  have  birds  back 
in  production  when  egg  prices  were  high 
during  the  Fall.  This  attempted  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  molt  never  has  proven 
satisfactory. 

The  molting  habit  is  one  wdiich  has 
been  much  changed  in  our  high-producing 
strains  of  poultry.  The  tendency  in  the 
wild  bird  is  to  start  molting  soon  after 
the  brooding  season,  and  the  new’  feathers 
are  completed  by  cold  weather,  or  shortly 
before  the  mating  season.  With  domestic- 
fowl,  which  in  most  cases  cannot  produce 
eggs  and  grow  feathers  at  the  same  time, 
continuing  production  into  the  Fall  re¬ 
sults  in  deferring  the  molt  until  later  in 
the  year.  Sudden  changes  in  feeding 
methods,  especially  limiting  the  amount 
consumed  often  will  precipitate  a  molt. 

The  practice  of  forcing  a  molt  by  re¬ 
stricting  feed  is  resorted  to  by  fanciers, 
in  order  to  have  birds  in  good  feather  for 
the  Fall  shows.  Probably  this  “trick  of 
the  trade”  is  the  basis  of  the  practice  of 
some  commercial  poultrymen  of  reducing 
mash  when  molting  starts.  Considering 
the  needs  of  the  fowl  for  feather  growth 
the^  practice  seems  inadvisable. 

Feather  production,  like  egg  production 
and  body  growth,  requires  definite  and 
constant  protein  supply,  which  under 
modern  methods  frequently  is  a  limiting 
factor.  If  the  ration  of  the  molting  flock- 
does  not  contain  an  adequate  supply  of 
protein,  feathers  will  be  produced  at  the 
expense  of  flesh,  until  feather  growth  is 
complete.  Egg  production  will  be  deferred 
until  the  lost  flesh  is  regained  after  the 
new  feathers  are  grown.  Taking  away 
part  or  all  of  the  mash  from  molting 
birds  cuts  down  the  protein  intake,  re¬ 
tards  feather  growth,  and  delays  the 
return  to  profitable  production. 

Feed  molting  hens  a  complete  ration, 
the  same  as  that  fed  to  the  laying  flock. 
P>y  so  doing,  the  body  w-eight  will  be 
maintained,.  and  the  return  to  laying 
condition  will  be  hastened. — Locke  James, 
Instructor,  Department  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

During  the  50th  week  of  the  Seventh 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000  birds  laid 
a  total  of  1,472  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of  21.0 
per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  441  eggs 
under  last  week’s  production.  The  pullets 
have  laid  a  total  of  151,527  eggs  since 
November  1,  1928.  This  is  922  eggs  more 
than  the  score  of  the  last  contest  at  the 
end  of  the  50th  week. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week.— R.  I.  Reds, 
Walhceton  Farm,  Mass.,  43;  Barred 
Rocks,  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa.,  37; 
White  Leghorns,  Ruehle’s  Sunnyside 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  34 ;  White  Leghorns,  George 
B.  Ferris,  Mich.,  34;  White  Leghorns, 
Donald  A.  Howe,  N.  Y.,  33;  Barred 
Rocks,  S.  W.  Kline,  Pa.,  32., 

High  pens  in  each  variety  to  date 
White  Leghorns. — Fred  G.  Smith  Poul¬ 
try  b  arm,  Del.,  2183;  Codner’s  White 
Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  2173;  Barnes 
Hollywood  Farm,  N.  Y.,  2139;  Meadow 
Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio,  2110 ;  George 
Dick.  N.  Y.  2084 ;  Ruehle’s  Sunnyside 
Farm.  N.  Y.,  1997;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  1977 ;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm, 
Mich.,  1977. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Wjalliceton  Farm, 
™ss'i  1845 ;  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass., 
I008 ;  Joseph  P.  Moynahan,  Mass.,  1556. 

Australorps. — Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1090. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Pratt  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm,  Pa.,  1906 ;  Old  Pickard  Farm, 
L.  C.  Cobb.^Mass.,  1883  ;  Kerr  Chickeries 

White  Plymouth  Roeks.-nE.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  1778;  William  R.  Speck,  N.  Y„ 
1328;  Highfields  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1220. 

The  weather  condition  at  the  Contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows : 

Temperature 

Date  High  Low  General  Conditions 
October  10  Clear 

October  11  Clear 

October  12  Clear 

October  13  Clear 

October  14  Clear 

October  15  Rain.' 

'rm  )er  16  .  Partly  Cloudy. 

ihe  following  top  wholesale  prices 
govern  the.  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant;  White  71c;  Brown  60c;  Medium 
52e;  Pullets  44c. 


Keep  Filth  away  from  Hens 

Is  there  danger  of  hens  eating  filth  so 
that  their  eggs  will  be  tainted  find  the 
flesh  unfit  for  food?  h.  b.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

Yes,  this  is  quite  possible,  and  it  is  a 
matter  which  those  whose  hens  have  free 
range  should  look  after.  Dead  animals, 
and  spoiled  food  should  be  buried,  and  the 
waste  of  outhouses  kept  away  from  ac¬ 
cess  by  hens.  We  think  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  now  realize  the  danger  in  these 
things,  not  only  in  tainting  the  eggs  but 
making  the  fowls  sick  with  food  poison¬ 
ing,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
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What  does  a  Chicken 
care  about  Sunlight? 


For  healthier  fowls  and  more 
eggs,  install 

VIMLITE 

the  new  and  better  chemical 
health  glass 


^^ITH  winter  staring  you 
in  the  face,  decide 
NOW  to  give  your  chickens 
the  benefit  of  summer  sun¬ 
shine.  They  will  reward  you 
with  greatly  increased  egg 
yield  when  prices  are  high¬ 
est.  VIMLITE  windows,  in 
hen-houses,  admit  the  Sun's 
Ultra-Violet  Ray  and  health. 
You  wouldn’t  expect  your 
chickens  to  keep  well  in 
dungeons;  but  when  you 
use  glass  or  canvas  windows 
you  keep  the  Ultra-Violet 
Ray — the  health-bearing  ray 
— outside,  exactly  the  same 
as  if  your  chickens  were  in 
dungeons.  Use  VIMLITE! 
Inexpensive — Durable.  Your 
hardware  dealer  has  it. 


■  ■  * 


1 

I 


i 


For  the  sun's  Vital  Light  use  VIMLITE 
(formerly  trademarked  VITALITE) 


'VlMUIfe 


[T  New  York  Wire  Cloth  Company,  Sales  Agents, 
p  Dept  K-3,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  , 

-  Please  forward  free  copy  of  folder  “Real  -Si 
Facts  About  Ultra-Violet  Ray." 


qfj  Name 

Address..., . .  Lj} 

5bsbs8&. 


My  hardware  dealer  is. 


Hens  Nest  Material 

I  am  just  starting  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  small  scale  and  wish  to  know 
whether  hay  or  straw  is  advisable  for  the 
nests,  also  when  should  I  begin  feeding 
egg  mash  (I  mean,  Avhat  age  should  the 
birds  be)  before  I  change  from  growing 
to  laying  mash?  I  have  an  apple  tree  in 
the  run.  Is  it  harmful  for  liens  to  eat 
the  apples  that  fall  to  the  ground?  They 
seem  to  enjoy  them.  c.  c.  s. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  chief  objections  to  hay  and  straw 
for  nests  is  that  they  are  so  easily 
scratched  out  of  place  and  that,  if  wet 
they  may  stain  the  eggs.  Hay,  particu¬ 
larly,  is  likely  to  be  searched  by  hungry 
fowls  for  seeds  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
search,  is  likely  to  be  on  the  floor  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  nest.  Dry  planer  shav¬ 
ings  make,  perhaps,  the  best  nesting  ma¬ 
terial  when  they  can  be  had,  but  any 
soft,  clean  stuff  may  be  used.  There  need 
be  little,  if  any  difference  between  grow¬ 
ing  and  laying  mashes,  except  that  the 
former  may  well  contain  less  animal  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  form  of  meat  or  dried  milk. 

In  some  mashes  used,  there  is  no  effort 
to  make  any  change  in  mash  composition 
from  time  of  brooder  age  up  to  maturity 
and  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  wholly 
unnecessary  complexity  in  rations,  sup¬ 
posedly  especially  adapted  to  different 
ages.  A  “laying”  mash  may  be  fed,  if 
you  like,  after  six  or  eight  weeks,  if  you 
prefer  to  use  a  “growing”  mash  before 
that.  time.  During  the  latter  weeks  of  a 
pullet’s  growth,  before  time  for  confine¬ 
ment  to  laying  houses,  corn  and  wheat 
should  be  fed  more  liberally  than  before, 
that  the  birds  may  acquire  plenty  of  fat 
on  the  bony  frames  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  previously.  That  is,  they  should 
go  into  Winter  quarters  fat.  If  fed  liber¬ 
ally  upon  whole  grains  during  late  Sum¬ 
mer,  too  much  high  protein  mash  will  not 
be  consumed  and  one  need  not  worry  over 
whether  it  is  a  growing  or  a  laying  mash. 
Apples  are  good  for  hens,  though  they 
contain  little  that  may  be  considered  ac¬ 
tual  food.  M.  B.  D. 


How  Much  Grain  for 
Pullets  ? 

I  would  like  to  know  how  much  100 
pullets  should  have  of  grain  with  mash 
before  them.  H.  F. 

New  York. 

The  Cornell  Experiment  Station  rec¬ 
ommends  that  Leghorn  pullets  having  a 
mash  always  before  them  should  have  dur¬ 
ing  September  and  October  somewhat  in 
excess  of.  the  following  amount  of  whole 
grain,  this  amount  being  specified  for 
mature  hens.  As  the  morning  feed  for 
each  100  birds,  one  quart  or  1%  lbs.,  for 
the  evening  meal,  4 %  quarts  or  0%  lbs. 
This  should  he  taken  as  an  approximate 
guide  only.  It  will  he  helpful  to  begin¬ 
ners  who  have  little  idea  of  how  much 
grain  and  mash  their  flocks  should  con¬ 
sume. 

The  evening  meal  of  any  flock  should 
have  all  the  grain  that  the  birds  will 
clean  up,  without  waste.  The  morning 
meal  may  be  restricted  to  one-fourth  or 
less  of  the  total  amount  fed  in  the  day, 
the  object  being  to  induce  heavier  con¬ 
sumption  through  the  day  of  dry  mash, 
but  the  last  feeding  should  not  be 
scrimped. 

Pullets  at  this  season  of  the  year  are 
coming  into  laying  and  should  have  more 
whole  grain  proportionately  than  mature 
fowls,  the  object  being  to  make  and  keep 
them  in  good  flesh,  in  spite  of  the  drain 
of  production  and  before  it  begins.  It 
is  the  whole  grain  that  produces  the  fat 
and  pullets  should  go  into  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  fat.  M.  B.  D. 


Tax  Sale  and  Foreclosure 

Can  a  deed  be  given  a  person  buying 
a  place  for  taxes  before  a  year  is  up,  or 
in  some  places  can  they  give  a  deed  in 
six  months  and  give  the  owner  six  months 
to  redeem  it  in?  Can  they  charge  him  any 
amount  they  want  to,  or  just  the  38% 
per  cent  and  expenses  after  the  deed  has 
been  given  when  it  is  past  the  six  months? 
Can  the  mortgage  owners  foreclose  on  the 
party  having  the  deed?  IIow  soon  can 
they  put  the  former  owner  off?  Can  he 
gather  the  crops?  S.  S. 

New  York. 

A  tax  deed  cannot  be  given  before  the 
year  to  redeem  has  expired.  If  anyone 
having  a  right  to  redeem  desires  to  re¬ 
deem  the  property  he  may  do  so  by  pay¬ 
ing  legal  percentage  only.  Unless  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  on  property  sold 
for  taxes  is  properly  notified  as  required 
by  statute,  he  has  a  right  to  foreclose  his 
mortgage. 


CHAPIN  &  Co.,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  samples  of  Chapin 
Kernels. 

Name . 

Address . 


I  have 


Pullets 


CHAPIN 

KERNELS 

CONTAIN 

Meat 
Scraps, 
Dried  But¬ 
termilk,  Pul¬ 
verized  Oats. 
ComOilMeal. 
Wheat  Flour, 
Gluten  Meal, 
Alfalfa  Leaf 
Meal,  Yel¬ 
low  Corn 


You  Can  Cut  Your  Feed  12  Lbs.  Per  100  Hens  Per  Day  Without 
Reducing  The  Lay  —  If  You  Feed  LAY- ALL 


CHAPIN 

KERNELS 

CONTAIN 

Meal,  Wheat 
Bran,  Milo, 
Wheat  Mid¬ 
dlings,  Yel¬ 
low  Hominy 
Feed ,  M  o- 
lasses,  Salt, 
Charcoal, 
Bone  Meal, 
Calcium 
Carbonate. 


.  Chapin  Lay  -  All 
Kernels  are  no  longer 
an  experiment.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  keen  poul- 
trymen  have  proved 
that  the  day  of  uncer¬ 
tain  work-laden  mashes 
and  scratch  is  over. 

For  those  who  believethat 
they  are  entitled  to  good 
steady  profits,  who  hate  to 
see  2/5ths  of  their  feed 
wasted  and  lost,  who  would 
prefer  to  feed  their  flocks  just 
once  a  day  and  get  more  eggs 
at  a  lower  cost  per  dozen — if 
you  are  this  kind  of  a  poultry- 
man — then  give  Lay- All  a  trial . 

Chapin  Lay -All  Kernels  are 
steam-cooked ,  toasted ,  sterilized , 
and  mineralized.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  this  feed — and  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  it  for 
economical  and  effective  feeding.  A 
single  100  lb.  sack  will  convince  you. 

The  sweet,  nut-like  flavor  of  Chapin 
Lay-All  Kernels  makes  hens  keen 
to  clean  up  every  morsel.  Nothing 
is  wasted — every  bit  goes  on  its  own 
egg-making  journey.  Chapin  Kernels 
can  be  fed  “from  chick  to  laying  hen” 
— there  is  a  Kernel  feed  for  all  ages 
Order  a  trial  sack  today. 


There’s  nothing  radi¬ 
cal  aboutChapinLay- 
All  Kernels,  except  the 
way  they  are  processed . 
Each  Kernel  is  like  every 
other  Kernel,  and  is  a 
complete  ration  in  itself 
— a  scientific  processed 
mixtureof  17  proven 
poultry  feeds  and  minerals. 
The  facts  revealed  by  feed¬ 
ing  tests  are  amazing.  What 
would  the  following  results 
mean  to  you?  “495  eggs  from 
100  lb.  bagofLay-All  costing 
$3.80;  fed  80c  worth  ofLay-All 
per  day  to  100  pullets  and  got 
529  eggs  in  9  days;  74%  laying 
hens  with  53c  feed  cost  per  100 
hens  daily  and  a  total  of  448  eggs 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  Lay-All.”  * 
Chapin  Kernels  are  made  in  three 
ways — to  suit  laying  hens  (Lay- 
All),  growing  youngsters  (Grow- 
All),  and  for  baby  chicks(Start- All). 
All  three  feeds  can  be  fed  with  the 
same  good  results  to  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  guineas,  pigeons  and  pheasants. 
Ask  your  feed  store  man  or  write  for 
samples,  prices,  etc.  Chapin  Kernels 
are  made  by  Chapin  &  Co.,  Hammond, 
Ind.,  makers  of  the  famous  Unicorn 
Dairy  Ration  for  23  years. 


Winter  Broilers  Pay 

if  you  buy 

HUBBARD  FARMS  RED  CHICKS 

I.ow  mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms,  livery  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  CATALOGUE. 

Hubbard  Farm*,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


SO  Brown  ind  I -_Lnr__3,'!7-egg.  Contest  winners  stock, 

.  U.  While  LBgnOrnbj!  up.  V.  F.  FULT0M.  Gollipolis,  Ohio 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  48 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  .12  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  206  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  20  years 


'* Regulator  has  done  fine  work 
in  keeping  our  birds  in  best  con¬ 
dition.  liirds  are  always  ready 
for  their  feed,  whether  housed  or 
out  of  doors .  Regulating  them 
brings  them  through  the  molt  in 
half  the  usual  time.  ” 

HAROLD  TOMPKINS 
Concord,  Mass. 

Specialty  Breeder  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds 


MM: 

. 


FINE  WORK” 

T 


REGULATOR 

60  years  of  success  and  fair  dealing  behind  the 
money-back  guarantee  of  any  Pratt  remedy. 


Mr.  Tompkins  is  recognized  everywhere 
as  one  of  the  world’s  leading  Rhode  Island 
Red  breeders.  When  he  says  that  regu¬ 
lating  keeps  birds  in  best  condition  and 
cuts  the  molt  in  half,  it  will  pay  you  to 
stop  and  consider. 

More  eggs,  shortened  molt  and  bigger  profits  for 
YOU  always  follow  the  use  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regu¬ 
lator.  Pratts  is  not  a  dope  or  stimulant  but  a  safe, 
natural  combination  of  mineral  and  vegetable  tonic  in¬ 
gredients  that  make  any  mash  better.  See  your  dealer. 

FREE — Write!  We’ll  send  a  copy  of  the  new  bulletin  just  out. 
Common  Poultry  Diseases. 

TO  ORDER  BY  MAIL — if  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  Regulator 
send  50c  for  a  4-lb.  pkg.  (enough  (or  200  lbs.  of  mash)  to  the 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  437  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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This  International  tractor ,  made  by  McCorrn  ick-Deering,  is  powered  and  lubricated  with  Socony 
products,  and  is  used  on  the  farm  of  B.  L.  Haskins  at  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Reduce  your  operating  costs 

with  Socony 

FARMERS  throughout  New  York  and  New  England 
who  are  interested  in  cutting  down  on  needless  repair 
bills  and  who  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  equip¬ 
ment  are  using  Socony  products.  Many  of  them  have 
discovered,  for  instance,  that  the  new  Socony  Special 
Gasoline  plus  Ethyl  does  as  much  for  their  tractors  as 
it  does  for  their  automobiles. 


How  many  of  these  Socony  products  are  working  for  you: 

Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  Eureka  Harness  Oil  Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil 

Socony  Household  Oil  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines) 

Mica  Axle  Grease  Socony  Disinfectant  Socony  Motor  Oil  and  Aircraft  Oil 

Socony  990  A-Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil 

Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Form 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


TRAP  TAGS 


Genuine  BIVINS 

With  wire,  copper  _  _ 

or  aluminum.  Same  and  address  stamp¬ 
ed  iu  each  tatf.  Prices:  20  tags,  SOr;  45 
tags,  $1.00;  100  tags,  $2.00,  postpaid. 
□  II/INC  Printer,  Box  <100, 
D  I  V  I  ll  w  Summit,  N ew  Y ork 


Quality  Chicks  White  Rocks 

Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly. 
LAYWELL  EARM,  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SH«“  Black  Giant  Pullets,  $2  ea. 

MYERS  FARM,  Ratxer  Road,  Upper  Preakness,  N.  J. 


COn  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  FOR  SALE-S2.00  each. 
dvU  Vaccinated.  FRED  BISCHOFF,  R.  F.  0.  4,  Somerville,  It.  J. 


n„  _  T1. _ L  ....-Breeders  tor  sale— Hens,  $10;  toms, 

Bronze  i  umeys$vi  mrs  mouur  -  eamcgn.  n.  j. 


BREEDING  GEESE— Extra  large.  Wonderful  specimens. 
Chinese— Toulouse  croas— best  layers.  20  pairs.  $12 

per  pall.  WILLET  RANDALL,  North  Crook,  N.  Y. 


DDECnillP  TIIDlfCVC  Bronze,  White  Holland, 
DlfCEUmU  I  Unfit  10  Narragansett and  Buff.  Se¬ 
lected.  SIO  each.  WILLET  RANDALL,  North  Crook,  N.Y. 
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TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is ;  150  pages ;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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INCREASE  WINTER  EGG 

PRODUCTION  WITH 

Maurer’s  Kwality 

MEAT  AND  SONE  SCRAP 

Mixed  With  The  Mash 

Kwality  Meat  Scrap  indorsed  and  used  by  Experimental 
Stations  and  leading  Poultrymen.  They  heartily  in¬ 
dorse  and  feed  Kwality  Meat  Scrap  to  their  poultry. 

No  matter  what  food  formula  you  follow  or  how  care¬ 
ful  you  are  housing  your  fowls,  large  egg  production  is 
impossible  if  pure  meat  scrap  is  not  used. 

Kwality  Meat  Scrap  is  just  what  the  name  implies  and 
is  the  purest  meat  scrap  on  the  market  today. 

For  Sale  by  all  Sellable  Dealers 

For  free  samples  and  Calendar  write 

MAURER  MFG.  C0.S»AS%VJ! 


WENESTHICKS 


Extra  Profits  from  Broifers 

The  best  winter  “crop”  R£aise  “Wyan-Rocks”  (Wh. 
Wyandotte-Rock  Cross)  or  “Bralim-Rocks”  (Brahma- 
Rock  Cross).  Quick  growth,  plump  carcasses.  Hatches 
every  week.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 
vv  rite  for  prices  on  November  and  December  deliveries. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


O  It  Wyckoff  Tancred  March  Hatched  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

2  April  hatched  Australop  Cockerels;  all  subject 
to  inspection  on  arrival.  C.  J.  WETMILLER.  Conocion,  N.  Y. 


Bred-to-lav  barred  rocks,  pullets  and 

COCKERELS.  J,  TROPEANO,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.  Yi 


RIIfK5Buff  Orpington,  Welday  300-egg  strain;  White 
Runners  200-egg  stock.  Males,  trios  and  pens. 

HIT.  YItW  POULTRY  FARM,  it.  1).  Ko.  2,  Plalc6eld,  ti.  J, 


Well  Here  We  Are  on  Top  Again 


FIRST  at  PASSAIC  CONTEST 


8rd  and  4th  at 
VINEI.ANII 
CONTEST 

Over  2,500  eggs 
at  StorrsContest. 

OFFICIAL 

Pedigreed 

Cockerels 


from  our  Contest  Winners.  Limited  Supply.  Order  Now. 
Also  Baby  Chicks.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns. 

FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM  NE  WL  J EK8E Y 


Reliable  Sod  Chicks 

Purebred  -  Heavy  Stock  -  Large 

Hatches  Weekly.  Write  for  Prices 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
P.  O.  Box  532  Lincoln  Highway 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


pedigree  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Males 

from  proven  high  production  dams  with  records  up  to 
292  eggs.  ALSO  Baby  Chicks  from  certified  stock. 

J.  M.  MILLS  R.  I>.  No.  3  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Turkeys  for  Breeders 


Goldbank  Giant  Bronze, 
May  hatched.  Parent 
stock  from  Bird  Bros. 


Pens,  winners  of  all  prizes  in  their  class  at  Jeff.  Co, 
Fair.  MRS.  F.  W.  SHEPARD,  Pt.  Peninsula,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  BRONZE'TOMS— Purebred. large, vigorous, 
well  marked.  J,  WARN,  Thompson  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

“September  was  the  greatest  Grange 
month  in  many  years.  Every  department 
of  organization  this  year  went  ahead  of 
last  year.”  That  is  the  cheerful  message 
issued  from  the  office  of  National  Grange 
Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton  at  the  end  of 
the  Grange  year,  September  30,  1920. 

Secretary  Caton  reports  220  new  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  for  the  year  just  ended 
with  35  reorganizations.  The  new  Juven¬ 
ile  Granges  number  111  and  the  reorgani¬ 
zations  10.  There  are  also  new  Pomona 
Granges  to  the  number  of  14.  And  as  a 
cap  sheaf  to  the  harvest  is  a  new  State 
Grange  in  North  Carolina  organized  in 
September. 

The  list  of  new  subordinate  Granges 
shows  a  gain  of  eight  over  one  year  ago 
and  of  83  over  two  years  ago.  The  Juven¬ 
iles  have  gained  30  units  over  one  year 
ago  and  18  over  two  years  ago.  The  four 
leading  States  in  new  Granges  organized 
are:  North  Carolina,  54;  Oregon,  30- 
Ohio,  22,  and  Washington,  27.  The  lead¬ 
ers  in  Juvenile  organizations  are  Ohio, 
29;  New  York,  25;  Pennsylvania,  19; 
and  Oregon,  13. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  one  of  the  leaders  among 
the  Grange  States  of  the  boom  days  of 
the  history  of  the  order  but  for  a'  long 
time  inactive  in  Grange  work,  leads  in 
the  number  of  reorganized  Granges  for  the 
past  year,  with  six.  This  is  the  result  of 
an  active  campaign  of  reorganization  by 
the  National  Grange  and  it  is  hoped  to 
add  to  the  list  of  reorganizations  and  new 
Granges,  of  which  there  are  six  already, 
until  a  reorganization  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Grange  will  be  brought  about. 
What  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  reports 
from  Minnesota  is  the  recollection  that 
it  was  here  that  the  first  State  Grange 
was  organized  by  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley, 
founder  of  the  order,  February  23,  1869, 
this  being  Father  Kelley’s  home  State  at 
that  time.  Minnesota  also  holds  the  honor 
of  having  had  the  only  woman  as  State 
Master,  Mrs.  Sarah  Baird.  Mr.  Baird 
also  served  as  master  of  her  State  Grange 
for  17  years. 

The  list  of  new  subordinate  Grange 
organizations  as  reported  by  the  several 
States  follows:  California,  2;  Connecti¬ 
cut,  1;  Delaware,  2;  Idaho,  8;  Illinois, 
1;  Indiana,  4;  Kansas,  3:  Massachu¬ 
setts,  3;  Michigan,  3;  Minnesota,  6; 
Missouri,  1 ;  Nebraska,  3 ;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  2 ;  New  Jersey,  1 ;  New  lrork,  2 ; 
North  Carolina,  54  ;  Ohio,  22  ;  Oklahoma, 
8 ;  Oregon,  30 ;  Pennsylvania,  7,  Rhode 
Island,  1;  South  Dakota,  3;  Vermont,  2: 
Virginia,  14  ;  Washington,  27;  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  5 ;  Wisconsin,  5. 

The  juvenile  organizations  of  the  year 
are  listed  as  follows:  Connecticut,  2; 
Idaho,  2;  Illinois,  2;  Kansas,  1;  Maine, 
2 ;  Maryland.  1 ;  Michigan,  2 ;  Nebraska, 
1;  New  Y'ork,  25;  North  Carolina,  2; 
Ohio,  29;  Oregon,  13;  Pennsylvania,  19; 
Rhode  Island,  1;  South  Dakota,  1;  Ver¬ 
mont,  1 ;  Virginia,  1 ;  Washington,  6. 

The  new  Pomona  Granges  are  divided 
as  follows:  California,  2;  Colorado,  1; 
Illinois,  1 ;  Minnesota,  1 ;  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  2  ;  Ohio,  1 ;  Oregon,  2  ;  Virginia,  2 ; 
Washington.  1 ;  Wisconsin,  1. 

Ohio  leads  in  reorganizations,  with 
seven  reorganized  subordinates  brought 
back  into  the  Grange  fold.  The  other 
records  are :  Illinois,  1 ;  Kansas,  1 ;  Mary¬ 
land,  3 ;  Massachusetts,  1 ;  Mchigan,  2 ; 
Minnesota,  6  ;  New  Hampshire,  1 ;  Oregon, 
4  ;  Pennsylvania,  4  ;  Washington,  4  ;  Wis¬ 
consin,  1. 

The  list  of  reorganized  Juvenile  Granges 
includes,  eight  in  Ohio  and  one  each  in 
New  York  and  Wisconsin. 

One  of  the  especially  gratifying  high 
spots  in  Secretary  Caton’s  annual  re¬ 
port  is  the  large  number  of  the  new 
Granges  from  the  South,  almost  one 
third  of  the  new  Granges  being  from 
North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  South  Carolina  is  the  next  southern 
State  to  be  invaded  by  the  Grange  army, 
and  new  conquests  are  sure  to  be  reported 
from  that  section  in  the  coming  months. 
The  invasion  is  in  response  to  urgent  re¬ 
quests  from  large  and  influential  groups 
of  South  Carolina  farmers. 

Ohio,  the  home  State  of  National  Mas¬ 
ter  Louis  J.  Taber  and  also  of  National 
Secretary  Caton,  still  holds  the  position 
it  has  held  for  a  long  period  of  years  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  organization  work, 
both  in  subordinate  and  Juvenile  Grange 
work. 

Altogether  the  announcement  of  Grange 
progress  and  growth  as  embodied  in  the 
report  of  Secretary  Caton  is  most  en¬ 
couraging  and  indicates  that  this  oldest 
of  farm  organizations  is  on  the  way  to 
new  achievements  and  influences  as  the 
highest  representation  of  American  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  bound  to  have  a  most 
important  part  in  the  great  campaign 
of  cooperation  launched  by  President 
Hoover’s  administration. 


Neglected  Line  Fence 

I  have  fixed  my  neighbor’s  line  fence 
for  three  years,  and  think  it  long  enough. 
He  will  not  fix  it.  How  can  I  make  him 
do  it?  I  do  not  want  my  cows  running 
all  over.  When  they  get  out  he  turns 
them  in  the  road.  Am  I  responsible  it 
they  get  in  his  garden?  c.  a.  M. 

New  York. 

If  you  serve  a  30-day  written  notice 
on  your  neighbor  to  build  his  fence,  and 
he  fails  to  comply  within  that  time,  you 
may  then  build  the  fence  yourself  and 
collect  from  him  the  cost  thereof.  n.  T. 
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Green  Feed  for  the  Hens 

The  trees  loaded  with  their  richly  col¬ 
ored  fruit,  the  ripened  corn,  the  woods 
with  their  many  colored  leaves  while 
gratifying  to  the  soul  all  give  notice  to  the 
poultryman  and  poultrywoman  that  prep¬ 
aration  for  Winter  must  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted.  One  of  the  things  which  must  be 
provided,  if  we  expect  a  large  production 
of  Winter  eggs,  is  a  liberal  supply  of 
green  food.  Cabbage  is  an  excellent  green 
food  and  beets,  either  mangels  or  the  ta¬ 
ble  varieties,  furnish  a  succulence  much 
relished  by  the  birds  although  they  are 
not  exactly  green  food. 

Sprouted  oats  make  a  very  fine  green 
food  preferred  by  the  hens  to  cabbage. 
It  will  often  prove  profitable  to  feed  these 
in  addition  to  cabbage  or  any  other  green 
food  that  is  available.  There  are  many 
styles  of  oat  sprouters  on  the  market, 
ranging  from  several  shallow  galvanized- 
iron  trays  placed  one  above  the  other  not 
enclosed  and  receiving  their  warmth  from 


Oat  Sprouter  at  Work 


the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which  they 
are  kept  to  a  similar  set  of  trays  enclosed 
in  a  cabinet  and  heated  by  a  lamp  in  the 
base.  Some  are  round,  others  are  rect¬ 
angular  in  shape.  Oats  are  the  ideal 
grain  for  feeding  in  this  manner  as  they 
sprout  readily  at  a  cooler  temperature 
than  other  grains  and  without  danger  of 
rotting. 

The  photograph  shows  an  oat  sprouter 
after  it  has  been  in  use  for  some  time 
with  the  sprouts  of  varying  lengths  in 
the  different  trays.  It  is  necessary  to 
use  seed  oats  or  at  least  unsulphured  oats 
as  the  bleaching  with  sulphur  destroys  the 
power  of  germination  in  most  of  the  oats. 
The  sprouting  is  hastened  considerably  if 
the  oats  are  put  to  soak  in  a  bucket  of 
lukewarm  water  12  to  24  hours  before 
they  are  to  be  put  on  the  trays.  When 
starting  it  in  the  Fall  fill  all  of  the  trays 
with  the  soaked  oats  and  set  the  sprouter 
in  a  warm  place.  Sprinkle  the  top  pan 
with  tepid  water  twice  a  day  or  as  often 
as  they  seem  to  be  getting  very  dry.  The 
wetting  should  be  thorough  enough  so 
that  the  water  will  drip  down  through  all 
of  the  pans  and  some  reach  the  tight  pan 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stack. 

The  oats  in  the  top  pan  being  in  warm¬ 
er  air  will  sprout  faster  than  those  in  the 
pans  below  and  when  the  spx-outs  are 
about  four  inches  long  are  ready  to  feed. 
By  this  time  the  tray  will  be  packed  with 
a  mass  of  white,  thread-like  roots,  but 
these  as  well  as  the  sprouts  are  greedily 
eaten  by  the  Lens.  This  tray  when  re¬ 
filled  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  raising  all 
of  the  other  trays.  Handled  in  this  way 
a  sprouter  like  the  one  shown  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  tray  of  green  food  nearly  every 
day.  A  long  spell  of  cloudy  and  stormy 
weather  will  slow  up  the  growth  but  there 
will  not  be  many  days  when  a  tray  will 
not  be  ready.  This  will  do  very  well  for 
a  flock  of  50  to  75  hens.  It  is  interesting 
to  watch  the  sprouts  as  they  start  out 
and  make  their  growth  and  a  sprouter 
with  three  or  four  of  the  top  trays  show¬ 
ing  their  rich,  deep  green  is  really  orna¬ 
mental.  H.  L.  s. 

Maine. 


It  was  necessary  for  taxation  pur¬ 
poses  to  decide  on  which  side  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  and  United  State  border  a  farm, 
which  an  old  lady  had  just  purchased, 
actually  lay.  Surveyors  finally  announced 
that  the  farm  was  just  on  the  American 
side  of  the  border.  The  old  lady  smiled 
with  relief.  “I’m  so  glad  to  know  that,” 
she  said.  “I’ve  heard  that  Winters  in 
Canada  are  terribly  severe.” — Tit  Bits. 
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BUYING  EGGS  from  your  hens  ...  50  of  them  for 
50  cents  .  .  .  just  one  penny  apiece  .  .  .  that’s  a  bar¬ 
gain  anywhere  !  .  .  .  A  bargain  that  you  can  get  in  this 
one  way  .  .  .  by  feeding  from  the  Checkerboard  bag ! 
The  50  cents  is  the  most  you’ll  ever  pay  extra  for  each 
bag  of  Purina  Poultry  Chows  over  the  average  bag  of 
other  feeds..  The  50  eggs  is  the  extra  you  are  sure  to 
get  from  each  bag  of  Purina  Poultry  Chows  over  the 
average  bag  of  other  feeds. 

These  figures  do  not  come  from  Purina  .  .  .  they  come 
from  thousands  of  American  chicken  yards  like 
yours.  From  these  yards  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  accurate  records  were  gathered  from 
close to2, 000, 000  hensfed  onall  kindsof  feeds. These 
two  million  tell  this  story  ...  50  extra  eggs  in  every 
bag  of  Purina  Poultry  Chows  ...  all  for  50  cents ! 

Glance  at  today’s  price  of  eggs.  Compare  it  with  eggs 
at  a  penny  apiece.  The  difference  is  all  yours  when 
you  feed  from  the  Checkerboard  bag!  Make  this 
bargain  your  bargain  today ! 
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B  Without  Poison 


tt  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock,  Poultry T 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R  -O  can  be  used  about  the  home. barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $1.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J.,  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  IVIFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


CARPENTER’S 


Size  24x36x12  in. 


NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COOP 

Designed  to  comply 
■with  the  new  Express 
regulations. 

PRICE,  $1.10 

F.  O.  B,  Orange,  Va. 


W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  e^gs  by  feed 
ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s 

8  m  %  a  No  money  in  advance.  Ge® 

I  Av  freo  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO. 
I  Box  ls  Milford,  Mass, 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels’ 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


|  All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

As  one  of  your  subscribers  I  am  candid 
in  saying  that  I  am  proud  of  your  paper 
in  the  stand  that  it  takes  in  unearthing 
and  exposing  sharks,  schemers,  and  shy¬ 
sters.  Not  long  ago  our  local  paper  had 
two  advertisements  of  work-at-home 
schemes,  addressing  envelopes  and  sewing 
aprons  and  smocks.  I  answered  both  and 
found  them  to  be  frauds ;  asking  money 
to  pay  for  worthless  outfits,  I  wrote  a 
communication  for  the  paper  but  it  was 
not  published  until  the  advertisements 
appeared  the  second  time ;  then  it  was 
given  a  good  display.  I  warned  the  pub¬ 
lic  over  my  signature  to  beware  of  all  such 
advertisements,  quoting  extracts  from 
The  R.  N.-Y.  1  was  informed  today  by 
the  editor  that  they  had  received  two 
more  shyster  advertisements  which  they 
had  promptly  returned,  and  would  print 
no  more  such  dishonest  garbage  to  fleece 
some  of  their  unsuspecting  readers.  So 
I  feel  like  patting  myself  on  the  back  for 
the  good  that  I  have  done,  and  if  the 
public  would  only  interview  the  publishers 
of  their  papers  and  magazines  and  warn 
them  against  such  schemes  and  show 
them  that  they  were  only  making  them¬ 
selves  the  second  party  in  the  fraud,  and 
refuse  to  take  or  purchase  their  literature, 
they  would  go  a  long  way  toward  putting 
a  stop  to  the  iniquitous  scheme. 

Massachusetts  J.  w.  P. 

We  commend  the  action  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  subscriber  to  our  other  readers. 
Such  action  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
put  a  stop  to  fake  schemes  advertised  in 
local  papers.  If  our  army  of  readers 
would  make  vigilant  protests,  as  this  man 
has  done,  they  could  accomplish  more  to 
eliminate  such  fraudulent  advertising 
from  the  columns  of  their  home  papers 
than  the  combined  efforts  of  the  very 
efficient  work  performed  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  and  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

I  sent  a  case  of  evgs  to  Absecon  Mar¬ 
ket,  Pleasantville,  N.  J.,  and  got  extra 
high  price.  I  sent  another  case  and 
-didn’t  get  anything!  They  failed  to  an¬ 
swer  two  or  three  letters.  They  are 
pretty  clever  to  get  an  old  R.  N.-Y.  sub¬ 
scriber.  I  don’t  suppose  you  can  help? 

Pennsylvania  A.  B.  c. 

We  had  several  claims  from  shippers 
to  Absecon  Market  last  year,  which  we 
were  unable  to  collect,  and  our  attorney 
reported  the  concern  was  out  of  business. 
Evidently  the  concern  came  to  life  again 
long  enough  to  gyp  this  subscriber. 

Is  the  Pennsylvania  Publishing  Co., 
Philipsburg,  Pa.,  a  reliable  firm  or  not? 
They  promise  to  furnish  typing  if  you 
send  them  so  much  money.  I  do  not  feel 
able  to  do  this  unless  they  are  reliable. 

Ohio.  R-  M.  p. 

The  above  proposition  has  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  an  easy-money,  work-at-home 
scheme.  The  sure  test  of  all  fake  work- 
at-home  propositions  is  they  want  money 
and  then  more  money. 

Would  you  advise  me  whether  the  Mon¬ 
arch  Motor  Aide,  Inc.,  1105-1106  Kernan 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  reliable  and  will 
do  everything  they  promise  to  do?  They 
claim  to  maintain  a  legal  department  for 
the  benefit  of  members  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  personal  and  property  damage 
claims.  Their  regular  price  for  this  ser¬ 
vice  was  $59  for  two  years,  but  they  were 
giving  it  for  only  $29  for  two  years  for 
a  limited  time  only.  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  give  them  $5 ;  sometime  this  month  I 
am  supposed  to  pay  again  on  payment, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  I  have 
to  pay  them  any  more,  if  it  is  no  good. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  C. 

The  Monarch  Motor  Aide,  Inc.,  pro¬ 
position  as  outlined  above  would  appear 
to  be  merely  another  service  contract 
scheme  similar  to  those  discussed  so  many 
times  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  Our  advice  to 
the  subscriber  is  to  say  goodby  to  the  $5, 
and  refuse  to  make  further  payments. 

National  Better  Business  Bureau.  3S3 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  has  re- 
sently  issued  bulletins  on  the  following 
work-at-home  schemes  : 

L.  Marshall  &  Co.,  Hammond.  Ind. 

Capt.  C.  W.  Colbeth.  Essex.  Conn. 

National  Correspondence  Club,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

All  Silk  Hosiery  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Hand  Made  Handkerchief,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Pen  Co.,  Albuquerque.  N.  M. 

Branmuller  Co.,  Union  City.  N.  J. 

We  would  suggest  the  advisability  of 
keeping  this  list  for  ready  reference.  The 
Bureau  will  send  copies  to  those  inter¬ 
ested. 


Last  February  I  sent  a  sack  of  wool  to 
J.  C.  Bilhnyre,  then  at  Antioch,  W.  Ya. ; 
have  written  to  him  at  various  times,  but 
no  reply.  I  have  learned  since,  through 
others,  that  the  firm  has  changed  hands ; 
the  new  firm  gives  his  address  as  Mays- 
ville,  W.  Ya.  I  have  written  him  there, 
but  no  reply.  This  wool  was  sent  to 
him  to  be  made  into  bats,  approximately 
12  lbs.  c.  w.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  business  was  apparently  pur¬ 
chased  by  Jas.  C.  Billmyre,  Maysville,  W. 
Va.  Mr.  Billmyre  wrote  us  in  January 
that  the  subscriber  would  get  his  blan¬ 
kets  in  the  Spring  or  Summer.  Both 
these  seasons  are  past  and  now  Mr.  Bill¬ 
myre  does  not  respond  to  letters.  Not 
much  inducement  in  the  records  for 
others  to  patronize  the  business. 

A  friend  of  mine  is  contemplating 
business  relations  with  James  W.  Houck 
&  Co.,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  who  agrees  to  buy 
all  stock  of  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits 
raised  from  stock  bought  from  him,  and 
stock  raised  from  their  descendants.  The 
proposition  doesn't  look  very  good  to  me, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  vousthink 
about  it.  j,-  K 

Massachusetts 

The  “buy-back”  scheme  in  the  sale  of 
pet  animals  has  many  times  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  The  scheme 
has  been  employed  by  simon-pure  swind¬ 
lers  here  in  New  York  City,  who  were 
eventually  prosecuted  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  It  is  always  employed  as  bait  to 
sell  stock,  and  there  are  many  loopholes 
in  these  buy-back  contracts  which  give 
the  seller  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  buy 
the  offspring  as  agreed.  In  some  of  these 
buy-back  contracts  the  seller  only  pledges 
himself  to  pay  a  price  which  the  animals 
will  bring  in  the  market  as  meat.  In  such 
cases  the  buy-back  provision  is  of  no 
advantage  to  the  buyer.  Our  advice  to 
those  desiring  to  take  up  the  breeding  of 
rabbits  or  guinea  pigs  is  to  go  shy  of  all 
such  schemes,  and  secure  their  stock  from 
some  real  breeder. 

What  would  you  advise  about  investing 
in  stock  in  the  Industrial  Stores  Corp.? 
I  wrote  for  a  booklet  about  two  weeks 
ago.  They  sent  it  and  four  or  five  letters 
since,  urging  me  to  buy  stock  at  once. 
For  the  last  two  days  they  have  tele¬ 
phoned  from  New  York.  They  are  appar¬ 
ently  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  sell  their 
stock  which,  according  to  their  financial 
statements  and  rapid  growth,  should  sell 
itself.  Would  you  advise  me  what  to  do? 
You  have  exposed  a  good  many  dishonest 
schemes  in  Publisher’s  Desk,  and  I  won¬ 
der  if  this  is  another  bait  for  the  public. 

New  York.  l.  h. 

This  investment  is  described  as  “a  rare 
opportunity  to  share  in  chain  store  profits 
on  a  ‘ground-floor’  basis.”  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  in  these  so-called  ground-floor 
propositions  the  investor  eventually  lands 
in  the  cellar.  We  find  no  record  of  the 
Industrial  Stores  Corp.  in  our  usual 
sources  of  information  on  investment 
problems.  The  long-distance  telephone 
calls  to  sell  the  stock  are  sufficient  to 
cause  suspicion.  We  never  knew  of  a 
brokerage  house  to  spend  money  for  long¬ 
distance  calls  to  sell  a  legitimate  security. 
Much  worthless  stock  is  sold  by  this  pro¬ 
cess.  The  stock  of  Industrial  Stores  is 
not  sold  on  any  exchange  so  that  there  is 
no  gauge  as  to  its  worth,  and  furthermore 
has  no  public  market.  We  find  nothing 
to  commend  the  stock  as  an  investment, 
and  much  in  the  prospectus  to  advise 
against  it. 

United  States  Marshal  Frank  H. 
Homes  and  Sheriff  Ray  Stephens  arrest¬ 
ed  Harry  A.  Axtell  last  night  on  a  Fed¬ 
eral  grand  jury  indictment  charging  him 
with  using  U.  S.  mails  to  defraud.  The 
indictment  grew  of  an  investigation  by 
postal  inspectors  in  regard  to  cheeks  Mr. 
Axtell  is  said  to  have  received  through  the 
post  office  for  the  sale  of  turkey  eggs  from 
his  turkey  farm,  northwest  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Axtell  remained  in  the  county  jail  all 
night  without  bond  and  was  taken  to  In¬ 
dianapolis  this  morning  at  nine  o’clock 
by  the  marshel  where  he  will  be  arraigned 
before  Judge  Baltzell.  —  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  World. 

For  several  years  back  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  had  complaints  from  readers  who 
sent  orders  for  turkeys  and  eggs  for 
hatching  to  Mr.  Axtell.  and  he  failed  to 
make  shipment  or  refund  the  money.  We 
have  warned  the  public  accordingly.  It 
is  therefore  due  to  no  accident  that  this 
turkey  breeder  has  got  into  trouble  with 
the  Post  Office  Department. 


“Fifty  years  of  happy  married  life ! 
How  have  you  managed  it?”  “Well,  for 
one  thing,  son.  I’ve  always  admitted  I 
was  wrong.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Why  be  satisfied 
with  less? 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  Kelly-Springfield  tires 
cost  about  15%  more  than  other  makes — and 
people  who  used  them  found  them  well  worth 
the  difference. 

The  Kellys  of  today  are  far  better  tires — 
easier  riding,  more  rugged  and  giving  much 
greater  mileage — yet  they  now  cost  no  more  than 
the  makes  that  never  ranked  with  Kelly. 

Since  it  costs  no  more  to  buy  the  best,  why 
be  satisfied  with  less  ? 

Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  one  in  your  town" 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 

1775  Broadway ,  New  York ,  N .  Y. 

l/CT  ¥ X7 SPRINGFIELD TTW nF£ 

IYLLLI  balloon!  IKO 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fitrings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1«4  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  1 


You  Can 
Bank 

This 

Extra  Money 

MANY  farmers  are  earning 
$3  to  $4  an  hour  grind¬ 
ing  grain  and  roughage  for  neigh¬ 
bors.  All  you  need  to  open  up  a 
profitable  custom  business  is  a 
tractor,  a  barn  floor,  and  a  Papec 
Hammer  Type  Feed  Grinder. 
Your  neighbors  will  be  glad  to  shorten 
their  hauls.  Papec  grinding  will  keep  them 
coming  because  it’s  fast,  fine,  and  unheated. 
Papec  is  built  to  stand  the  hardest  kind  of 
service.  There  are  no  burr  plates  to  wear 
or  break.  Governor  controlled,  self-feed 
rolls  make  feeding  automatic  and  insure 
full  use  of  all  your  power  all  the  time  with¬ 
out  overloading  it.  That’s 
«vhy  Papec  is  guaranteed 
«o  do  more  grinding  than 
any  other  on  equal  power. 

Investigate  Papec  con¬ 
struction  and  prices. 

Clip  the  Coupon 
Right  Notv 


PAPEC 

m  Hammer  Type 

Feed  ^ 

Grinder 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Feed  and  Roughage  Qrinders  — ■  Ensilage  Cutters 
Hay  Choppers 

1410  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Grinder  Catalog,  samples  of  Papec 
ground  feed,  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Name . .  • 
Address . 


(Please  Print) 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  Model  1903 


pounds.  43  inches  long,  24  inch  barrel.  Offered 
without  bayonet,  S19.50.  Packing  charge  50c  extra. 
Bali  cartridges  $3.50  per  100.  New  catalog,  illustrated, 
880  pages  of  Army-Navy  equipment,  pistols,  guns, 
uniforms,  saddles,  for  50  cents. 

Special  new  circular  for  2c  stamp.  Established  1865. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  SOI  B’way,  N.  Y.  City 


FEED  GRINDERS 
Cut 

Feeding 
Costs! 


Users  of  STOVER 
Feed  Grinders  cut 
the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  cattle  feed  to 
the  lowest  possible 
figure.  Here’s  a 

mill  for  grinding  dry  ear  corn,  shelled  corn  or 
small  grain  to  satisfactory  fineness  and  a  3  to  6 
bushels  per  hour  per  H.  P.  capacity.  Cast  iron 
breaker  case,  agitator  in  hopper,  one-piece  cob 
breaker  and  unique  device  for  taking  up  end 
thrust.  HAMMER  TYPE  MILLS  also  at  new  tow 
Dricos 

Mail  Coupon  Below  for 
FREE  Literature  TODAY 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 

Also  makers  of  Windmills,  Engines,  Pump  Jacks , 
Limestone  Pulverizers,  etc. 

24  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
24  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 
Without  obligation,  please  send  me  literature 
on  your  line  of  STOVER  Feed  Grinders. 


I  Name. 


P.  O. 


State.. 


m 


I’ll  Save  You 
Money  on  Farm 
and  Poultry  Fence 

Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog 
and  Bee  how  my  Direct-From-Factory  Freight 
Paid  plan  of  dealing  enables  you  to  buy  better 
quality  fencingforlessmoney.  Overamiliion 
customers  get  the  benefit  of  this  saving. 

I  Pay  Freight  Charges 

My  StraightLineSellingPlan gives  you  the 
same  big  saving  on  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  , 

Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Heaters,  Fur-  , 
naces.  Separators,  Baby  ChickB,  Brooders, 

Tires,  etc.  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ping  service.  Remember  I  pay  Freight.  Write 
for  catalog  NOW.  — Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4351 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  World*  s  Leading 

TAXIDERMISTS 

Mounting  by  Museum  Methods 
All  heads  modelled, not  “stuffed” 
Master- mounting  :  Master-tanning 
Write  for  new  catalog 
JAMES  L.  CLARK  STUDIOS.  INCi 
705-715  Whitlock  Avenue,  New  York 


Distributors  Wanted 

for  new  soap,  supplies  and  tools;  sell¬ 
ing  direct  to  garage  trade.  Man  with 
car  to  act  as  district  manager.  Work 
near  home.  Exclusive  territory. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO. 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


I  V ATAI  Uti.TM  FLORIDA,  on  St.  Andrews 
LI  INN  liAVtlNj  Bay,  invites  you  to  spend  the 
winter  there.  Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Golf,  varied 
entertainment.  Furnished  rooms,  apartments,  cottages. 
Living  expenses  low.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce 


KODAK  FILMS 

Developed  for  Be.  Prints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  TOUNS  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Btrlba  SI.,  AUin».  H.  V. 


WT  K  MTC Ft  Old  mahogany  and  walnut  picture 
W  AIN  I  H U  frames  and  glass;  also  old  cherry 
and  maple  boards.  C.E.H. WHITLOCK. Bethany,  Conn. 


Send  Personal  Greeting  Cards  Ts'fo^ooc 

Sample  on  request.  W.  J.  H4RTJE,  Rosie  1.  Mays  Landing,  N.  i. 


Oats  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  Coblesklll,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 


Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 


Copy  most  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


ANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  sals**y 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  fetter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  inf or- 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  bUPER 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  ihieis, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. _ ___ _ 

WANTED — Reliable  woman  on  farm,  for  house¬ 
work  and  care  of  little  girl  during  day  while 
mother  teaches;  good  home,  salary.  ADVEK 
TISER  7200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework;  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  or  man  and  wife,  white  or 
colored;  chance  for  advancement.  ADVERTISER 
7274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


RL  wanted  who  understands  housework  and 
•are  of  three  children,  all  go  to  school.  In- 
ire  MRS.  E.  FEINS,  620  Chancellor  Ave., 
ington,  N.  J.  _ 


WANTED — Experienced  dairy  farmer,  half-share 
plan;  Maryland  farm;  have  high-priced  whole 
milk  contract;  money-making  opportunity ,  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7275,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Competent  general  houseworker  for 
country  residence;  two  ladies  in  family,  mod- 
ern  conveniences,  best  of  wages.  BOX  47, 
I’iskeville,  R.  I. 


POULTRY  farm  wants  young  man  who  wants 
to  learn  business;  good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  forty  dollars  per  month  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  7277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  working  man,  ac¬ 
customed  to  feeding  and  caring  for  pigs.  Ap¬ 
ply  J.  g.  KEEBLER,  Foreman,  Trevose,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Married  man,  first-class  milker; 

small  family;  send  references  first  letter;  $80 
and  privileges.  BOX  656,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  or  widower  to  take  full  charge 
small  suburban  farm  near  Summit,  N.  J., 
about  4 %  acres  tillable;  must  be  thoroughly 
capable,  keep  grounds  in  order,  to  plant  and 
care  for  kitchen  garden,  fruit  trees,  about  50 
chickens  and  cow;  please  state  wages  expected 
with  or  without  board,  latter  preferred;  man 
who  can  drive  car  also  preferred;  reply  or  apply 
A.  D.,  93  Front  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED  —  General  houseworker,  family  two, 
girl  willing  to  learn  or  experienced,  appreciat¬ 
ing  exceptional  home;  room,  bath;  personal  ref¬ 
erences  required;  permanent  salary  $40-$50.  M. 
FRANCK,  56  Claremont  Road,  Palisade,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Dry-hand  milker  and  caretaker,  sin¬ 
gle;  must  be  able  to  milk  15  cows  well  twice 
daily;  permanent  position  and  best  wages  to 
man  proving  competent  and  steady;  applicants 
should  give  full  particulars  of  experience  when 
applying  to  STRATIIGLASS  FARM,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  houseworker,  capable  wo¬ 
man,  good  plain  cook,  for  small  family  in 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7290, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — White  woman,  general  houseworker, 
plain  cooking,  light  laundry;  $50  month,  quiet, 
pleasant  home,  near  New  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7291,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  nurseryman  and  farmer,  mar¬ 
ried,  age  between  40  and  50,  with  a  knowledge 
of  planting  and  cultivating  evergreens;  we  want 
an  all-round  man  of  good  character  and  ability; 
steady  position  for  right  party;  $100  per  month, 
good  house  with  free  electric  light;  no  live 
stock  to  care  for  on  our  surburban  nursery  farm; 
apply  in  person  and  bring  written  references. 
THE  FISCHER  NURSERIES,  Office  located  at 
24th  St.,  and  Wm.  Penn  Highway,  Easton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Marrieu  man  without  children  with 
some  knowledge  of  flowers  and  shrubs;  don’t 
write,  call  to  see  manager,  W.  H.  BAKER  ES¬ 
TATE,  Sproutbrook  Rd.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  waitress  for  second 
work  on  country  estate  in  Western  New  York; 
please  give  references.  MARKHAM  &  PUF¬ 
FER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  man,  27,  English,  good  milker,  wants 
position  in  modern  dairy  and  breeding  estab¬ 
lishment  where  bard  work  offers  opportunity  for 
advancement.  ADVERTISER  7246,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  Norwegian,  single,  experienced, 
references;  some  college  training;  wants  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  7259,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  American,  Protestant,  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license,  wishes  year-around  position  on 
estate;  wife  willing  to  board  men.  LEE  CARY, 
Cassvilie,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  wanted — Caretaker,  gentleman's  es¬ 
tate  wished  by  married  man,  35;  good  painter, 
carpenter,  honest  and  sober.  S.  WIGREN, 
Plainfield,  Conn. 


SITUATION  wanted — Man,  past  middle  age,  to 
do  the  lighter  work  about  an  estate;  no  com¬ 
mercial  farm;  references.  ADVERTISER  7270, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  first-class  posi¬ 
tion;  $100  to  start.  ADVERTISER  7271,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  middle-aged,  single,  reliable, 
honest,  steady,  sober,  wishes  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  place  can  furnish  good  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  7281,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


IRISHMAN,  age  33,  good  cow  man  and  dry- 
liand  milker.  ADVERTISER  7284,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  on  dairy  farm  by  two  joting 
men;  Danish;  New  Jersey  or  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7285,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  at  once;  single, 
H.  S.  education,  some  experience;  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Southern  New  England  preferred. 
RALPH  PAIGE,  Munsonville,  N.  H. 


COUPLE,  Swiss;  man  expert  to  handle  high- 
grade  dairy  products  and  poultry;  wife  first- 
class  cook;  want  to  take  charge  of  small  es¬ 
tate,  50  to  100  acres,  near  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  November  1  by  a  middle- 
aged  woman  who  has  had  a  life-long  experi¬ 
ence  in  general  housework  and  who  understands 
little  children  and  may  be  trusted  alone  with 
them;  wages  $100  or  more  a  month  with  main¬ 
tenance.  SARAH  WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


TWO  young  men  want  position  together  as 
milker  or  herdsman  and  assistant  herdsman. 
S.  0.  WEBSTER,  Marydel,  Md. 


YEAR-AROUND  position  wanted  as  groom  or 
stable  man  in  private  stable;  stud  or  stock 
farm,  by  young,  single,  steady  American;  state 
hours.,  wages,  conditions  first  letter;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  American  woman,  kind  disposition, 
extra  good  cook,  wishes  position  as  cook  or 
housekeeper;  kind  treatment  and  high  wages. 
MISS  ROSE  CAMPBELL,  533  East  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  Roselle,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted,  woman,  middle-aged,  as  a 
housekeeper,  no  cooking  or  care  of  semi-in¬ 
valid;  good  reference.  C.  MURRAY,  361  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  first-class,  single,  American,  is 
open  for  connection  with  a  first-class  plant; 
expert  in  incubation  and  brooding,  thorough 
knowledge  chick  raising,  feeds  and  feeding, 
breeding  by  selection,  line  breeding,  pedigree 
work,  eaponizing,  dry  picking,  pheasants,  tur¬ 
keys  and  waterfowl;  capable  of  taking  full 
charge;  commercial  or  estate.  ADVERTISER 
7288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  27,  farm-raised,  4  years  on  small 
poultry  plant  and  general  farm  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  farm;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort,  desirable  for  camp  site;  farm  120  acres, 
dairy  and  fruit  and  vegetables;  100  miles  from 
New  York;  all  State  roads;  will  sell  with  or 
without  equipment;  if  interested,  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I. ;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  cr  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GRANDVIEW  Farm,  145  acres,  tillage  and  tim- 
berland,  sugar  orchard,  1,200  trees,  large,  old- 
fashioned  house,  running  water,  15  Jersey  cows, 
milking  machine,  separator,  two  gasoline  en¬ 
gines,  new  evaporator,  ete.,  about  850  sap  buck¬ 
ets,  nice  lot  of  planed  lumber;  on  good  road,  1)4 
miles  to  village;  price  $10,000  cash;  write  for 
particulars.  LILLIAN  MARCETTE,  Cambridge, 
Vt. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  five-acre  poultry  farm; 

six-room  house,  improvements;  soil  good  for 
trucking;  capacity  1,200  ;  600  birds  now;  close  to 
town  and  seashore;  $12,000.  ADVERTISER 
7228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain  priee  on  easy  terms, 
most  desirable  irrigated  farm  in  Cumberland 
County,  containing  approximately  78  acres,  of 
which  5  acres  are  woodland,  32  acres  has  over¬ 
head  irrigation  with  own  water  supply ;  approxi¬ 
mately  14  acres  in  asparagus,  5  years  old,  Wash¬ 
ington  variety;  5  acres  in  blackberries;  all  land 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  and  in  con¬ 
dition  to  continue  all  crops;  buildings  consist 
of  house  entirely  renovated  three  years  ago, 
water,  heat  and  electric  lighting;  buildings 
erected  for  all  tools,  supplies,  washing  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  packing;  barn  for  horses,  sufficient 
tenement  houses  on  farm;  personal  property,  all 
necessary  tools,  horses,  etc.,  to  operate;  farm 
situated  on  the  Cohansey  River  on  a  hard  road 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  of  New  Jersey  siding;  shipments  can  be 
made  to  New  York  by  rail  or  truck;  reasonable 
terms  for  prompt  purchaser.  ADVERTISER  7231, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  thousand  acres  within  five 
miles  Roosevelt  AVarm  Springs  property.  H.  A. 
HALL,  Newnan,  Ga. 


235-ACRE  dairy  and  vegetable  farm,  Southern 
AVayne  Co.,  N.  Y.;  modern  improvements; 
State  road;  50  acres  muckland  for  vegetables; 
equipment  for  35  cows;  half  mile  to  village  and 
shipping  station;  a  real  business  farm;  write 
owner  for  particulars.  ADA'ERTISER  7252, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  with  option  buy,  farm, 
South  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware;  write 
POLIZZOTTO,  660  Creshent  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — In  city  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  5- 
room  bungalow,  furnished;  good-sized  lot,  soil 
suitable  for  home  garden;  price  $3,500,  and  For 
Rent,  3-room  apartments,  one  block  from  Main 
Street,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  A.  II.  BLEEK- 
MAN,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  on  share  basis,  125-acre  poultry 
and  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped;  very  good 
buildings;  on  concrete  road,  48  miles  from  New 
York  City;  water  and  electric  in  all  buildings. 
ADVERTISER  7272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted — 100-150-acre,  up-to-date  dairy 
farm,  about  60  miles  from  New  York  City 
on  State  road;  city  light,  express  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  high  school,  full  information.  II.  ELS- 
NER,  1479  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Equipped  dairy  farm,  193  acres, 
producing  grade  A  milk,  keeps  50  cows;  good 
buildings,  well  watered,  electric  lights;  situated 
in  Southern  Orange  County,  70  miles  from  New 
York  City;  one  mile  of  concrete  highway,  2 
miles  to  creamery,  post  office,  schools,  churches; 
will  sell  equipped  or  not.  ADVERTISER  7273, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  bearing  pear  and  grape  or¬ 
chard,  Columbia  County;  tine  view;  brook; 
bungalow  and  garage.  M.  S.  MUNROE,  Corlear 
Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED  to  lease,  privilege  buying,  farm  witli 
stock,  on  State  road,  or  gas  station  with  some 
land.  ADVERTISER  7279,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  wanted  for  rent,  option  buy;  good  build¬ 
ings;  New  York  or  New  England  States;  all 
particulars  and  rent  price  in  first  letter;  must 
be  cheap.  D.,  527  Columbus  Ave.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 17-acre  truck  or  poultry  farm,  5- 
room  house,  barn,  chicken  house,  2  horses, 
Ford  truck,  tools;  14  miles  south  of  Easton; 
near  cement  road.  BOX  17,  Ferndale,  IJa. 


AVANTED  to  rent,  with  buying  option,  chicken 
farm,  main  road;  prefer  place  suitable  for  fill¬ 
ing  station  or  roadstand.  ADVERTISER  7283, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


60-ACRE  farm,  my  Summer  home,  with  800  sec¬ 
ond  year  fruit  trees;  what  is  your  proposi¬ 
tion  to  cultivate  trees,  etc.,  and  live  over  ga¬ 
rage?  MAXFIELD,  Beatyestown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  three-acre  farm,  small  house, 
modern  improvements;  on  good  road.  BOX 
142,  Elwood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  dairy  farm,  100  acres,  in 
Ellington,  Conn.,  on  State  road*  18  miles  from 
Hartford;  accredited  herd.  ADVERTISER  7287, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cheap  farm  within  100  miles  New 
York;  $500  down,  pay  off  yearly;  write  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  81,  Steinway  Station,  Astoria, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOME,  furniture,  piano,  garage,  cement  drive, 
improvements,  all  in  clear,  $3,800;  take  eleur 
2-5  acres,  some  buildings  to  $1,000,  on  main 
highway;  Virginia  preferred.  858  LOMA  DRIVE, 
Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 


NEW  JERSEY,  Salem  County,  dairy  or  truck 
farm,  90  acres;  2%  miles  from  Woodstown; 
buildings  in  good  repair,  new  silo;  stream  of 
water  runs  through  farm;  electricity  available; 
price  reasonable;  write  to  owner,  C.  II.  BAS¬ 
SETT,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm  wanted,  over  10  acres,  mod¬ 
ern  improved  dwelling,  with  henhouses  for 
1,000;  within  50  miles  of  New  York  City;  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  7280,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FINE  barn,  massive  timbers,  suitable  remodel¬ 
ing  country  house  or  lumber  useable  for 
house  and  garage;  one  acre  building  lot  on  con¬ 
crete  State  road;  Connecticut  River  Valley,  12 
miles  from  sound;  $800.  ADVERTISER  7278, 
care  Rural  New^Torker. 

FOR  SALE — Near  Dover,  Del.,  10%  acres,  at¬ 
tractive  dwelling  house,  large  poultry  house, 
barn,  garage,  2  brooder  bouses,  other  outbuild¬ 
ings;  reasonable.  OAVNER,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Box 
11A,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Tea-room  and  11-room  house  for 
tourists;  doing  prosperous  business,  in  the 
beautiful  Berkshires,  near  Mohawk  Trail;  bar¬ 
gain  for  immediate  sale;  fully  or  partly  fur¬ 
nished.  ADVERTISER  7276,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  or  sale,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  acres  of  wood  land  in  the  deer  coun¬ 
try,  near  Monticello,  N.  Y.;  plenty  of  deer,  wild 
ducks,  pickerel,  etc.  Inquire,  FLOYD  I.  PEL- 
TON,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  poultry  and  general  farm, 
fertile  soil,  good  buildings,  desirable  neigh¬ 
borhood,  block  from  AVhite  Horse  Pike;  investi¬ 
gate  and  be  assured;  terms  arranged.  BOX  316, 
Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


$500  DOAVN  buys  my  53-acre  fruit,  chicken  and 
general  farm;  sacrifice  price  $3,800;  investi¬ 
gate  immediately.  MARSHALL  M.  MURRAY, 
Wolcott,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  pecan  and  poultry  ranch; 

latest  model  houses,  700  bird  capacity;  also 
40-acre  improved  pecan  orchard;  both  in  heart 
of  Florida  poultry  district  where  turkeys  and 
chickens  do  their  best;  both  places  can  be  in- 
terplanted  with  Tung  oil  nut  trees,  Florida’s 
most  promising  industry;  priced  below  eost  of 
improvements;  write  owner  for  particulars.  P. 
O.  BOX  174,  Belleview,  Marion  County,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Taggart's  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.;  write  for  information. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AVILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FINE  HONEY— 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $6.60; 

buckwheat,  $5.40;  free  price  list  of  other  con¬ 
tainers;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  5-lb.,  $1.15;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $t ;  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6.60;  buckwheat, 
$5.40;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5:  buckwheat, 
$4;  not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  light  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  for 
$1.90;  dark  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80c;  10-lb.  pail, 
$1,50,  prepaid  in  third  zone.  CHARLES  MAT- 
TASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  clover  comb  honey,  No.  1,  $5; 

No.  2,  $4;  mixed  buckwheat,  $4.50  24  sections; 
60  lbs.  clover  extracted,  $6.60  by  express;  5  lbs. 
clover,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.  $1.7 
delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

BUY  your  holly  wreaths  for  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions  direct  from  maker;  guaranteed  to  reach 
you  in  good  condition.  A.  J.  GORDY,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


HONEY — Delicious  clover,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10  post¬ 
paid;  10,  $2.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.. 

$1.85;  buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.65,  postpaid;  no 
lbs.  clover,  here,  $6.60;  24  combs,  $4.80.  WM. 
SCHONUER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can 
$6.60;  also  pails.  AVM.  II.  AVOLFORD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  a  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma;  most  sufferers  from  hay 
fever  will  be  relieved;  refreshing  in  the  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweet¬ 
heart  and  friends;  cretonne;  2%  lbs.,  $1.35 
postpaid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE, 
No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


ASSORTED  nut  fudge,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOAV, 
North  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


CLOVER  honey,  water  white,  10 %c;  white,  10c; 

mixed,  8c,  per  120  lbs.,  here;  buckwheat  in 
kegs,  8%c.  LAVERN  DEI'EW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  new  crop,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10- 
lb;  pail,  $2,  delivered;  will  send  C.O.D.  AL¬ 
BERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Golden  Yellow  Sweet  Potatoes, 
packed  in  bushel  baskets;  price  $3  12-pk.  bbl., 
or  $1  per  bushel  basket,  f.o.b.  Painter.  J.  W. 
DOAVNING,  Painter,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Patchwork  squares,  pretty  prints,  6 
by  6  inches,  15  for  25c;  35  for  50c.  GLADYS 
ANDERSON,  Cumberland  Center,  Maine. 


FRESH  shelled  peanuts,  4  pounds  $1  postpaid. 
BELMONT  FARMS,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — One  green  bone  grinder,  $10;  one 
platform  scales,  weigh  %  to  600,  $10;  one  new 
Yale  chain  hoist,  $40.  HOWARD  STROTMAN, 
Mt.  Jewett,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Sixteen-inch  Buckeye  incubator  fans. 
DEERFIELD  FARMS,  Deer  Park,  I..  I.,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  for  one  or  two  small  children,  nice 
home  and  mother’s  care.  Address  POST  OF¬ 
FICE  BOX  43,  Church  Creek,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 110-volt  electric  plant,  AVestern 
Electric  generator  type  ML;  12  II. P.  Fuller 
&  Johnson  gasoline  engine.  EMMOR  ROBERTS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Snow  White  Button  mushrooms,  di¬ 
rect  from  grower;  jiriee  $1  per  3-lb.  basket, 
plus  12c  parcel-post  charges,  cash  with  order. 
LANSDALE  MUSHROOM  CO.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


EL  VENADO  RANCH,  finest  Imperial  prunes 
sent  postpaid,  in  5-lb.  attractive  redwood  box, 
largest  and  finest  prunes  sold,  $2.25.  S.  BAT- 
CHELLOR,  Venado,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


DELICIOUS  nut  meats  for  the  holidays;  black 
walnuts,  per  lb.,  $1.50;  shellbarks  or  hickory- 
nuts,  $1.60  per  lb.;  parcel  post  not  paid.  GLEN¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  honey  bargain:  10-lb.  pail,  white  or 
dark  chunk  comb  honey,  $2  prepaid.  F.  AV. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tractor,  any  make  or  condition,  for 
parts.  BOX  36,  Cologne,  N.  J. 


HONEY,  buy  of  Lawrence  Vaughn,  Lysander, 
N.  Y.;  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.20;  buckwheat, 
$1.10,  delivered  third  zone  insured;  60-lb.  can, 
ciover,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $6  here. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  cans,  pails,  wholesale,  re¬ 
tail;  get  our  prices.  G.  AV.  BELDEN,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y, 


AERY  fine  white  clover  extracted  honey,  5-lb. 

pall,  $1.10,  delivered  to  third  zone;  one  60- 
lb.  can,  $8.75;  two  cans,  $13,  here.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Ilolgate,  Ohio. 


OLD-TIME  quilts,  14-incli  squares,  ready  made 
with  paper  pattern,  $1  postpaid.  MRS.  I,.  S. 
MEYNCKE,  411  W.  18th  St.,  New  York  City. 


JUMBO  peanuts,  field  stock,  10  lbs.,  $1;  large 
hand-picked,  5  lbs.,  $1,  prepaid;  special 
prices  on  large  lots.  R.  R.  LANKFORD.  Frank¬ 
lin,  Va. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
lbi  cans  clover,  light  amber  and  white  comb. 
ROSCOE  F.  W1XSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Sensational  Values! 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THIS  NEW  BOOK. 

It’s  FREE.  It  quotes  Factory  SALE  PRICES.  It 
saves  you  |/3  to  V2.  It  shows  more  stove,  range  and 
furnace  Bargains  than  in  20  big  stores. 

200  Styles  and  Sizes 

In  this  book  are  200  styles  and  sizes — beautiful  new  Cabinet 
Heaters,  improved  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges,  (choice  of  5 
colors),  Oil  Stoves,  Gas  Stoves,  Electric  Ranges  and  Furnaces. 

Payments  as  low  as  $3  down,  $3  monthly.  Year  to  Pay. 

750,000  Satisfied  Customers 

Mail  the  coupon  Now!  Buy  Direct  from  Factory.  Save  the 

way  750,000  satisfied  customers  have 
saved  from  Kalamazoo  in  the  last  29 
years.  Kalamazoo  owners  are  every¬ 
where — many  in  your  town.  Ask  them 
about  Kalamazoo  quality.  Don’t  pay 
twice  the  price  of  a  Kalamazoo  for 
Quality  not  half  so  good! 

Kalamazoo  Ranges,  Combina¬ 
tion  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges  and 
Gas  Stoves  are  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 

Beautiful  New  Cabinet  Heaters 

SALE  Prices  of  New  Cabinet  Heaters — $34.75 
up !  Best  Bargains  Kalamazoo  ever  built. 
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Kalamazoo 
Stove* .  Ran  gee 
approved  by  (1  ood 
Housekeeping  Institute 


Beautifully  finished  in  Black  and  Walnut  coupon  today. 


Porcelain  Enamel,  hand  grained.  All  made  of 
extra  heavy  cast  iron.  Heat  several  rooms. 
Just  like  a  furnace.  Hold  heat  over  night. 
Many  exclusive  Kalamazoo  features.  Mail  the 


Modernize  Your  Home  with  a  Cabinet  Heater 

Above  All  Else— Quality 


Choice  0!  5  Colors  iu  Ranges 

New  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  and 
Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges 
in  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green,  Delft  Blue, 
Pearl  Gray,  Ebony  Black — trimmed 
in  highly  polished  nickel.  Always 
clean — always  easy  to  clean.  Porce¬ 
lain  enamel  baked  on  in  our  own 
enameling  plant — no  chipping,  flak¬ 
ing  or  cracking.  Modernize  your 
home  with  a  modern  Colored  Range. 
Brighten  your  kitchen.  Lighten  your 
work.  Write  today  for  FREE  book. 

Easy  to  Install  Your  Furnace 

SALE  prices  on  furnaces  $59.80  up.  FREE 
furnace  plans.  FREE  service.  Make  a  double 
saving  by  installing  your  own  furnace  after 
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buying  at  Kalamazoo  Factory  Sale  prices. 
Thousands  have.  Exclusive  Kalamazoo 
features  include  Hot  Blast  Fire  Pot — new 
ring  type  radiators — easy  shaking  grates — 
upright  shaker.  Mail  the  coupon  now  ! 

24-Hour  Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  near  you.  24-hour  shipments. 
Orders  filled  same  day  as  received.  No 
waiting.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

You  can  buy  on  terms  so  small  that  you 
scarcely  miss  the  money — as  low  as  $3 
down,  $3  monthly.  Year  to  Pay.  Every¬ 
thing  backed  by  a  $100,000  bank  guarantee. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  5-year  guaran¬ 
tee  on  Kalamazoo  parts  and  workmanship. 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

Use  whatever  you  choose  for  30  days  in 
your  own  home  FREE.  Satisfy  yourself  on 
Kalamazoo  quality  before  deciding.  360  days’ 
approval  test  on  everything.  Save  at  this 
Sale.  Your  FREE  book  is  ready. 


You  simply  can’t  get  better  quality.  Why? 
The  reasons  are:  First,  Kalamazoo  special¬ 
izes — Kalamazoo  stoves  and  furnaces  are 
built  complete  in  our  big  13-acre  factory. 
We  make  nothing  but  stoves  and  furnaces. 
Second,  Kalamazoo  has  tremendous  buying 
power — that  means  purchasing  the  best  raw 
materials  at  lowest  prices.  Third,  big  scale 
production  enables  us  to  manufacture  effi¬ 
ciently  at  extremely  low  cost.  By  selling 
direct,  eliminating  all  “in-between"  profits, 
you  get  absolute  rock-bottom  factory  prices. 


-Household  Goods- 


Also  in  this  new  Book — Refrigerators, 
Washing  Machines,  Vacuum  Cleaners, 
Kitchen  Cabinets,  Cedar  Chests  and 
other  Household  Furnishings. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

161  Rochester  Avenne  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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“30  Days’  Trial  29  Days 
Too  Long’’ 

“My  Kalamazoo  Emperor  arrived 
yesterday  iu  11  rat-class  condition. 
I  surely  am  pleased  with  it  and 
consider  thirty  days’  trial  twenty- 
nine  days  too  long.” 

Mrs.  O.  Schwacha, 

Lowell,  Mich. 

Saved  $71  to  $91 

“I  paid  you  $109  for  my  fur¬ 
nace  and  the  best  I  could  do 
here  on  one  anywhere  near 
as  good  was  from  $180  to 
$•100.  Some  saving  for  me. 
You  certainly  can  put  me 
down  f or  a  booster  for  Kala¬ 
mazoo.” 

Chas.  Renstrom, 

Canton,  Pa. 
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750,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have  Saved 
Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 


Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 

Gas  &  Combi¬ 
nation  Ranges 

Gasoline 

Ranges 

Cabinet 

Heaters 

Pipe  Furnaces 


Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left  to  indi¬ 
cate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo  Mich. 

Dear  Sir9:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


“A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  toYou’’ 
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November  0,  1920 


Th  oughts  on  the  Harvest  Season 


E  HAVE  just  passed  through  the 
most  marvelous  season  of  all  the 
year,  when  on  every  hand  there  is 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  power  far  transcending 
the  knowledge  or  comprehension  of 
man,  yet  all  the  while  working  for 
the  glory  and-  richness  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men.  At  such  a  season  one  naturally  catches 
a  vision  of  something  he  cannot  comprehend,  yet 
operating  for  his  benefit  and  enriching  his  surround¬ 
ings.  Of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year  harvest  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  wonderful  and  suggestive.  On  every 
hand,  one  may  read  the  lesson  of  beauty  beyond 
human  attainment  and,  in  the  harvest  just  being 
gathered,  find  the  compensating  power  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  blessing  those  who  have  faithfully  striven 
to  do  their  part. 

Never  was  the  foliage  on  hills  and  down  the  val¬ 
leys  richer  than  during  these  days  when  a  master 
artist  has  been  painting  the  maples,  birches,  beeches 
and  oaks,  and  spreading  before  the  eye  a  picture  of 
surpassing  loveliness  so  rich  as  to  kindle  fresh  de¬ 
sire  to  reach  after  greater  knowledge  of  the  mystery 
bidden  in  this  transformation. 

Who  can  understand  the  process  by  which  the  sin¬ 
gle  seed  planted  under  the  surface  of  the  warm 
earth  springs  into  newness  of  life  and  produces  so 
bountifully?  Tears  ago  I  planted  a  single  pumpkin 
seed  in  an  open  space  to  see  what  it  would  do.  Train¬ 
ing  the  vine  east,  west,  north  and  south,  when  it 
reached  18  ft.  each  way  I  nipped  the  end  and 
buried  the  same.  By  the  time  the  fruit  was  ripe  the 
multiplied  branches  covered  the  ground  and  from 
this  one  seed  we  gathered  62  specimens  weighing 
two  pounds  or  more.  Opening  one  of  these  of  me¬ 
dium  size  I  took  out  679  seeds,  and  then  the  marvel 
grew  in  my  mind,  for,  if  each  one  had  as  many  seeds 
as  this  one,  and  each  seed  was  given  the  same  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop,  and  covered  as  much  ground, 
I  had  seed  enough,  from  that  one  seed,  to  plant  more 
than  800  acres.  We  say  this  is  the  profligacy  of 
nature,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  but  evidence  of  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  that  power  which  is  constantly  manifest¬ 
ing  itself  for  the  glory  of  man. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  corn  where  we  plant  a 


single  seed  and  receive  two,  three,  four  and  even 
500  kernels  on  an  ear,  and  three,  and  sometimes 
four  ears  to  a  stalk,  yielding  enough  from  one  kernel 
to  cover  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  We 
cut.  a  seven-ounce  potato  into  five  to  seven  sections, 
and  plant  15  to  17  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  gather 
three,  four,  six  and  even  eleven  hundred  bushels  as 
the  crop. 

It  is  the  mystery  of  this  multiplication  which  may 
well  cause  us  to  pause  and  think  back  of  what  we 
see  and  do  to  the  first  great  cause  without  which 
there  could  be  no  harvest.  Who  can  tell  by  what 
process  this  wonderful  transformation  goes  on  for 
our  benefit?  Either  there  is  a  law  which  we  cannot 
fathom,  working  continually,  or  else  all  we  see  is 
but  the  work  of  chance  and,  because  we  go  on  year 


after  year  realizing  in  accord  with  our  efforts,  there 
must  come  the  fact  that  chance  could  not  provide  in 
this  manner,  and  we  must  fall  back  upon  God  work¬ 
ing  in  all  nature  for  the  best  advancement  of  His 
children. 

Who  can  tell  how  the  apple  grows  or  by  what 


mysterious  power  it  takes  from  the  sun  and  air  and 
water,  within  its  veins,  the  elements  which  give  us 
the  richest  coloring  we  can  imagine?  Explain  all 
this  and  tell  us  why  it  is  that  the  same  power  which 
gives  us  the  colors  in  the  McIntosh  or  Baldwin  will 
give  the  rich  green  of  the  Greening  or  Transparent 
right  alongside.  We  say  it  is  that  the  tree  follows 
the  law  of  its  growth,  but  that  does  not  cover  the 
problem.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  coloring  of  the 
leaves,  the  beauty  of  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  the  large¬ 
ness  of  the  yield  in  any  and  every  crop  in  garden 
or  field,  the  perfume  of  the  beautiful  flowers,  in  all 
these  human  intelligence  can  only  work  upon  the 
outside,  and  knows  not  the  operations  of  the  greater 
power  by  which  and  through  which  all  these  things 
come.  It  is  because  of  all  this  that  it  is  well  for  us 
to  think  back  and  try  to  realize  what  is  involved, 
for  in  so  doing  faith  in  the  power  which  creates  and 
sustains  all  this  would  be  strengthened  and  our 
relation  to  that  power  would  naturally  be  awakened. 
There  is  more  to  life  on  the  farm  than  simply  grow¬ 


ing  crops  and  feeding  stock,  and  when  we  seek  for 
the  hidden  lesson  we  will  find  our  way  to  larger  and 
stronger  faith  in  eternal  verities. 

Some  advise  breaking  or  cutting  the  suckers  out 
of  the  corn.  This  I  had  done  years  ago,  but  having 
two  plots  of  the  same  number  of  rows  separated  only 
by  a  row  of  peas,  I  thought  I  would  make  a  com¬ 
parative  test  and,  when  one  lot  had  developed  its 
spindles,  I  removed  every  sucker,  leaving  four  stalks 
to  each  hill.  Whatever  the  cause  I  shall  not  attempt 
the  trick  again,  for  it  cost  me  many  a  good  dinner 
of  the  very  sweetest  corn  grown.  When  the  main 
crop  was  .picked  and  eaten  those  little  ears  which 
developed  close  to  the  ground  gave  a  generous  yield 
and  of  superior  quality.  We  call  them  nubbins,  and 
for  weeks  we  obtained  a  full  mess  from  the  corn 
where  the  suckers  were  allowed  to  remain.  No 
more  breaking  of  suckers  on  sweet  corn,  for  it 
means  the  loss  of  the  cream  of  the  crop. 

Believing  that  stirring  the  soil  was  necessary  for 
best  growth  and  largest  yield  I  waited  until  this  sea¬ 
son  before  trying  out  the  mulch  paper.  The  crops 
are  gathered  and  I  am  able  to  determine  its  worth. 
On  one  row  of  corn  I  spread  the  paper  when  plant¬ 
ing  over  one-half,  using  a  3-ft.  width  between  the 
rows  and  18-in.  on  the  outside.  When  spindles  came 
those  two  rows  were  decidedly  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  but  when  fully  matured  the  other  rows  stood 
10  per  cent  higher.  When  the  time  came  to  break 
ears  for  the  table  I  found  the  section  where  the 
paper  was  used  from  five  to  seven  days  ahead.  Early 
garden  vegetables  were  planted  May  10,  using  18-in. 
paper  between  each  row.  The  only  labor  item  for 
the  season,,  after  planting,  has  been  to  clear  the 
weeds  which  came  up  between  the  sheets  of  paper. 
Melons  were  planted  the  same  day,  hills  6  ft.  apart 
in  holes  cut  in  the  center  of  a  3-ft.  strip  of  the 
paper.  The  crop  was  the  best  ever  grown  and  one- 
half  hour’s  work  removing  the  weeds  which  crept  in 
about  the  plants  covers  that  cost.  Best  of  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  severe  drought  which  practically  killed  many 
crops  the  ground  under  the  paper  was  moist  as 
when  planted. 

May  25  I  set  one  dozen  John  Baer  tomato  plants 
3  ft.  apart,  and  tied  a  pole  allowing  but  two  stalks 
to  a  hill,  and  May  31  set  one  dozen  Marglobes  in 
hills  6  ft.  apart,  using  the  paper  and  allowing  a  2- 
in.  space  between  the  layers.  Here  the  entire  work 
of  the  season  consisted  in  keeping  this  little  space 
free  from  weeds  and  cutting  out  the  useless  shoots. 
One  swallow  does  not  make  a  Summer,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  another  year  may  radically  change  my 
views,  but  I  certainly  shall  rely  on  the  paper  for 
the  tomatoes  and  melons  next  year  and  make  an¬ 
other  trial  with  the  corn  and  early  vegetables. 

In  1928  the  apples  of  all  this  section  of  the  State 
were  ruined  by  scab  and  the  railroad  worm,  and  so 
extensive  were  the  ravages  of  this  worm  that  fears 
were  felt  for  the  condition  this  year.  Commencing 
the  use  of  apples  July  1  I  did  not  spray  for  this 
pest.  The  flies  were  seen  about  July  5,  and  then  on 
until  into  August,  but  not  in  any  great  numbers.  The 
fruit  is  gathered  and  found  practically  free  from 
the  workings  of  this  worm,  while  the  pink  and  first 
codling  moth  sprays  gave  freedom  from  scab.  It  is 
easy  to  attribute  this  freedom  to  the  season,  but 
who  knows?  We  have  had  dry  seasons  before  and 
the  apples  have  been  riddled  by  this  worm.  Some¬ 
thing  happened,  and  we  escaped  all  over  the  section 
where  last  year  nearly  every  apple  went  for  cider.  If 
we  knew  more  we  could  lay  our  plans  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty.  These  little  bits  of  experience  need  confir¬ 
mation  or  correction  out  of  the  experience  of  others, 
and  in  the  consensus  of  results  we  may  find  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  in  the  future.  g.  m.  twitchell. 

Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 


The  Feeding  of  Trees 

HAVE  you  noticed  as  you  drive  along  during  Sep¬ 
tember  that  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  •  have 
turned  decidedly  yellowish  and  that  this  occurs  more 
generally  in  towns  and  cities  than  in  open  fields?  If 
you  did  notice  these  things  probably  you  remarked 
“the  trees  are  showing  the  effects  of  drought.” 

Suppose  at  the  close  of  the  day  you  were  aware 
that  no  supper  was  forthcoming,  and  you  had  ex¬ 
pended  your  day’s  energy,  would  you  not  close  up 
shop  and  go  to  sleep  early?  This  is  just  what  a  tree 


does,  as  a  season  for  a  tree  compares  very  favorably 
with  a  day  of  our  life. 

In  the  Spring  a  tree  starts  out  with  the  best  it 
has,  and  naturally  depends  on  the  soil  for  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  its  sustenance.  When  this  is  found  to  be 
lacking  it  slowly  starves,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
season  goes  to  sleep  early,  lacking  in  vitality  and 
stored  energy  on  which  the  Spring  crop  of  leaves  and 
the  greater  part  of  growth  depends. 

There  is  a  limit  as  to  the  number  of  times  this 
process  can  be  repeated  before  the  tree  actually 
starves  to  death,  and  that  limit  lies  in  the  quality 
of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  Often  two  trees  grow¬ 
ing  quite  near  each  other  have  sufficient  soil  differ¬ 
ence  to  cause  one  to  starve  while  the  other  flourishes 
regardless  of  drought.  There  are  innumerable  other 
things  that  cause  the  death  of  trees,  but  no  single 
one  causes  so  many  deaths  in  all  varieties  as  mal¬ 
nutrition. 

Foresters  tell  us  that  trees  live  to  a  certain  age 
and  then  die  naturally.  This  is  true  in  their  natural 
environment,  for  the  process  has  reached  its  limit 
of  drawing  food  materials  from  the  soil  at  consid¬ 
erable  distance  from  the  main  trunk,  passing  up  to 
the  tips  of  the  branches  and  leaves  for  elaboration 
by  sunlight,  then  returning  it  to  the  root-ends  to 
build  them  still  farther  from  the  tree.  ^The  process 
requires  more  vitality  than  the  tree  possesses.  Old 
trees  that  have  been  root-treated  closer  to  the  trunk 
and  the  soil  revitalized,  show  every  sign  of  living  on 
indefinitely. 

Lawn  and  particularly  street  trees  grow  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  since  the  natural  leaf 
mold  as  found  in  woodlands  does  not  get  a  chance 
to  accumulate.  Therefore  the  tree  lives  its  life  on 
what  may  be  found  in  the  soil,  with  nothing  added. 
When  we  go  into  the  fields  we  find  in  many  places 
not  over  10  inches  of  top  soil  over  tough  clay.  Top 
soil  is  largely  decayed  vegetable  matter  that  has 
been  worked  over  for  centuries  by  plant  life,  yet  this 
humus  has  not  penetrated  over  10  inches,  because 
soil  itself  is  a  perfect  filter.  So,  if  we  throw  fer¬ 
tilizers  on  the  hard  ground,  how  far  can  it  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  penetrate?  Only  a  few  inches 
at  most.  For  that  reason  fertilizers  applied  to  lawn 
sod  must  either  be  sufficient  to  kill  the  grass,  or  the 
grass  alone  will  be  benefited. 

Now  comes  the  problem  of  incorporating  proper 
tree  food  with  the  soil  to  get  best  results  without 
possible  injury  to  the  tree.  Half  rations  will  not 
give  full  results,  and  trees  that  are  really  starving 
should  be  urged  to  the  limit  until  they  recover 

Probably  the  best  home-mixed  tree  food  for  the 
layman  to  use  is  garden  or  truck  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  of  4-12-4  analysis  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
bonemeal.  This  may  be  applied  at  any  time  of  year, 
as  it  is  low  in  nitrogen  and  quite  slowly  available. 
Trees  one  foot  in  diameter  should  have  100  lbs.  of 
the  mixture,  8-in.  trees  about  50  lbs.,  and  4-in.  trees 
about  15  lbs. ;  larger  or  smaller  trees  in  the  same 
proportion. 

A  crowbar  can  be  used  to  make  the  necessary 
holes  in  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  18  in.  Trees  a 
foot  in  diameter  should  have  the  first  circle  of  holes 
about  six  feet  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  the 
holes  about  20  inches  apart  in  the  circle.  The  sec¬ 
ond  circle  should  be  about  20  inches  farther  out 
from  the  tree  with  the  holes  set  between  those  of 
the  first  circle,  making  a  diamond  effect  as  the  cir¬ 
cles  are  extended  from  the  tree. 

Nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  (there  is 
little  choice)  greatly  aid  declining  trees,  but  must 
be  applied  properly  to  avoid  injury.  A  tree  does  not 
draw  food  from  the  soil  until  the  leaves  are  fully 
expanded,  which  is  usually  about  May  15.  Applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrates  in  crystal  form  should  be  delayed 
until  this  time,  due  to  its  tendency  to  evaporate  in 
the  form  of  ammonia  within  a  very  short  time.  It 
should  also  be  avoided  later  than  July  15  to  allow 
the  new  wood  to  ripen  before  Winter  sets  in. 

Nitrates  may  be  used  safely  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
for  every  10  lbs.  of  the  tree  food,  but  should  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  liberal  quantities  of  water  and  poured  into 
the  hole  before  the  tree  food  is  put  in.  Nitrates  may 
be  used  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  between  May  15 
and  July  15,  using  the  same  quantity  each  time  in 
new  holes,  but  the  tree  food  need  not  be  applied 
more  than  once  a  year. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  formula 


From  “ The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers'*  by  Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans  ( 1793-1885 ) 


And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 
The  hills  and  waters  o’er, 

When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 
On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 


Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came: 

Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums, 
And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame. 


There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 
Amidst  that  pilgrim-band ; 

Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there, 
Away  from  their  childhood’s  land? 


There  was  woman’s  fearless  eye, 

Lit  by  her  deep  love’s  truth ; 

There  was  manhood’s  brow,  serenely  high, 
And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 
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is  not  intended  for  evergreens  of  any  sort,  as  they  do 
not  take  up  nitrates  readily  without  injury,  and  the 
nitrates  escaping  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  am¬ 
monia  blacken  the  foliage  on  low  branches.  A  good 
form  of  nourishment  for  evergreens  is  well  rotted 
manure  put  on  as  a  mulch,  or  equal  parts  of  bone- 
meal  and  cottonseed  meal  worked  into  the  soil. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  e.  roweey. 


Heavy  Raspberry  Yield  in  Vermont 

LENN  L.  THOMPSON,  of  Lamoille  Co.,  Vt, 
seems  to  have  the  record  for  the  greatest  pro¬ 
duction  of  raspberries.  He  reports  a  yield  in  1929 
which  averages  4,000  quarts  per  acre. 

Reports  of  better  yields  elsewhere  vary  from  1,400 
to  2,299  quarts  per  acre. 

Mr.  Thompson’s  crop  was  all  of  one  variety,  Her¬ 
bert,  one  of  increasing  popularity.  It  heads  a  list 
of  many  new  kinds  because  of  its  great  vigor,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  productiveness  of  the  plants,  and  because 
it  withstands  attacks  of  mosaic  better  than  most 
other  red  raspberries.  Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  of  the 
New  York  Station  at  Geneva,  says  that  the  most  val¬ 
uable  characteristic  of  the  Herbert  is  its  tremendous 
productivity,  being  nearly  twice  as  productive  as  the 
old  standard  Ci.thbert.  The  berries  carry  well  to 
local  markets,  are  of  large  size  and  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  A  preliminary  survey  in  Vermont  indicates 
that  growers  are  turning  strongly  toward  either  Her¬ 
bert  or  Latham  in  their  desire  to  secure  mosaic-free 
varieties. 

A  part  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Thompson  in  the 
large  crop  of  this  last  Summer  was  due  to  the  favor¬ 
able  conditions  both  before  and  during  the  har¬ 
vesting  period.  A  mild  Winter  allowed  the  plants 
to  come  through  without  much  climatic  injury;  a 
favorable  Spring  with  plenty  of  moisture,  and  then 
a  warm  dry  time  during  the  picking  period. 

Girls  and  women  were  employed  as  pickers  and 
found  very  satisfactory  help.  He  paid 
six  cents  a  quart  for  picking  and  fur¬ 
nished  transportation.  A  grower  in  a 
different  portion  of  the  State,  who  has 
employed  girls  for  many  years  to  pick 
berries,  says  he  has  found  them  to 
form  readily  into  three  groups;  those 
who  talk  part  of  the  time,  those  who 
talk  all  the  time,  and  those  who  talk 
none  of  the  time.  The  latter  seem  to 
be  the  most  efficient  help. 

Mr.  Thompson  fertilized  his  rasp¬ 
berry  plantation  very  liberally.  He 
used*  the  equivalent  of  two  tons  of  com¬ 
mercial  '  fertilizer,  about  one-third  of 
which  was  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  rest 
of  a  general  garden  fertilizer  carrying 
acid  phosphate,  muriate  of  potash  and 
nitrate  of  soda. 

It  appears  that  the  local  markets  in 
Vermont,  even  though  small,  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  great  development.  Little  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  experienced  in  marketing 
by  daily  deliveries  by  truck  to  all 
towns  within  40  miles  and  in  making 
sales.  Thirty  cents  was  the  prevailing 
price. 

One  factor  of  interest  and  value  in 
securing  large  yields,  is  the  way  the 
plants  are  trained.  Herbert  is  a  rank¬ 
growing  variety,  and  Mr.  Thompson  al¬ 
lowed  the  plants  to  attain  a  maximum 
height ;  they  grew  to  be  from  six  to 
nine  feet  from  the  ground.  The  pick¬ 
ers  often  had  to  reach  up  and  sometimes  even  to 
stand  on  a  stool,  to  reach  the  berries  at  the  top  of 
the  plants.  m.  b.  cummings. 


Experience  With  Soy  Beans 

HAVE  you  ever  tried  Soy  beans  for  hay  or  silage? 

They  make  great  roughage  for  milk  cows.  Soy 
beans  are  so  easily  grown  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
teed  cows  so  much  Timothy  as  most  farmers  feed. 
Soy  beans  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  will  produce 
a  good  crop  of  table  beans.  However,  the  richer  the 
soil  the  better  the  crop.  They  are  an  acid  soil  leg¬ 
ume,  but  like  many  other  crops,  especially  legumes, 
they  will  do  better  on  a  neutral  soil,  and  on  most 
farms  in  New  York  that  means  an  application  of 
lime,  although  there  may  be  good  crops  grown  with¬ 
out  liming  the  land. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  while  living  in  Wisconsin,  I 
heard  Prof.  R.  A.  Moore,  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  that  State,  speak  to  an  audience  of  farmers 
who  were  trying  to  make  a  living  on  very  sandy 
land.  He  stressed  the  argument  that  farmers  can 
do  as  well  on  sandy  land  as  any  other  kind  if  they 
would  grow  crops  adapted  to  sandy  soils.  He  called 
attention  to  the  growing  of  Soy  beans,  and  said  that 
in  one  county  of  the  State  where  there  were  large 
tracts  of  land  so  sandy  jack  pines  would  scarcely 
grow,  20  bushels  of  Soy  bean  seed  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  acre.  He  said  that  after  growing  Soy 
beans  clover  could  be  grown. 

Prof.  Briggs,  of  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture, 
talked  Soy  beans  loud  and  long.  These  men  have 
done  great  good  for  Wisconsin,  as  by  their  timely 
talks  many  acres  of  Soy  beans  are  grown  in  that 
State.  While  living  there  I  tried  both  Alfalfa  and 
Soy  beans.  The  Alfalfa  was  not  a  success,  because 
of  an  acid  subsoil,  but  the  Soy  beans  proved  very 
successful.  I  practiced  at  that  time  planting  the 
seed  in  drills  and  cultivating  them.  They  made 
splendid  growth  and  great  hay.  I  always  got  a  good 
stand  of  clover  after  a  crop  of  Soy  beans. 

The  first  crop  of  Soy  beans  I  grew  in  New  York 
I  also  planted  in  rows  and  cultivated  them,  but  I 
found  the  stems  grew  rather  coarse  and  the  cows 
did  not  eat  them  well.  I  have  changed  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  am  now  sowing  them  broadcast.  This  takes 
more  seed  but  less  work.  It  gives  rather  greater 
yield,  and  the  hay  is  finer  and  therefore  better  qual¬ 


ity.  To  sow  them  broadcast  requires  1*4  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre.  If  the  land  is  rather  poor  perhaps 
1V2  bushels  is  better.  The  seed  can  usually  be  pur¬ 
chased  around  $3  per  bushel.  The  seed  is  rather  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  the  hay  is  worth  the  price. 

In  the  Spring  of  1927  I  sowed  lxA  acres  on  un¬ 
limed  soil  and  had  about  1%  tons.  In  1928  I  sowed 
2y2  acres  on  limed  soil  and  had  about  four  tons.  I 
followed  both  crops  with  clover,  and  on  each  tract 
have  good  stands  of  clover.  This  year  I  sowed  four 
acres  and  cut  five  good  loads  of  hay.  I  shall  seed 
this  ground  to  clover  next  year,  and  if  I  do  not  get 
a  good  stand  I  shall  let  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
know  it. 

Never  sow  Soy  beans  without  inoculating  them. 
They  will  not  do  well  nor  can  you  get  a  stand  of 
clover  following  them  unless  heans  have  been  inocu¬ 
lated.  This  develops  the  nodules  on  the  roots,  and 
enables  the  beans  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air.  If 
not  inoculated  the  small  growth  the  plants  make 
robs  the  soil  of  nitrogen  and  leaves  the  land  poorer 
instead  of  richer,  and  a  stand  of  clover  after  them 
is  impossible.  Get  the  inoculation  from  the  county 
agent  or  directly  from  the  college. 

I  am  not  writing  this  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
who  have  no  difficulty  in  growing  Alfalfa.  If  I 
could  I  would  grow  Alfalfa,  but  I  cannot  grow  it. 
It  costs  more  to  fit  land  for  Alfalfa,  but  Alfalfa  will 
stand  several  years,  and  will  give  two  cuttings  a 
year,  while  Soy  beans  are  an  annual  and  give  only 
one  crop.  Alfalfa  forms  a  sod,  has  a  great  root 
growth,  and  is  in  that  way  the  crop  to  grow  if  it 
can  be  grown.  But  the  greater  part  of  New  York 
soils  are  not  adapted  to  growing  Alfalfa.  Some 
soils  are  too  wet.  The  greater  part  of  the  hills 
have  a  thin  soil  underlaid  with  hardpan,  and  some 
have  an  acid  subsoil.  On  such  soils  Alfalfa  cannot 
be  successfully  grown. 

Soy  beans  have  a  feeding  value  equal  to  Alfalfa. 
Referring  to  the  feeding  standards  we  find  the 


nutritive  content  of  Alfalfa  to  be  in  a  ton  212  lbs. 
digestible  protein ;  1,032  lbs.  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents,  and  the  nutritive  ration  1 :3.9 ;  while  the  Soy 
beans  contain  234  lbs.  of  digestible  protein ;  1,072 
lbs.  total  digestible  nutrients,  and  the  nutritive  ratio 
is  1 :3.6.  geo.  h.  dawes. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Story  of  a  Township  Library 

IT  HAS  come  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  tradition  that 
farmers,  as  a  class,  are  not  great  readers.  If 
this  is  true,  we  believe  it  to  be  more  a  matter  of 
environment  and  circumstances  than  any  inherent 
indifference  to  books.  Good  books  are  not  easily 
available  to  the  average  farmer’s  family.  The  cost 
is  often  prohibitive.  The  extravagant  advertising  of 
new  publications  is  usually  misleading  and  some¬ 
times  deceptive ;  one  hesitates  to  send  money  for 
goods  unseen  and  untried,  just  for  a  brief  reading. 

In  some  sections  of  the  State  good  use  is  made  of 
the  loan  collections  of  books,  obtainable  from  the 
State  Library  at  Albany.  In  other  parts,  the  county 
library  has  been  established,  with  its  book-truck 
bringing  regular  supplies  of  books  to  all  parts  of 
its  district.  In  a  large  majority  of  townships,  how¬ 
ever,  farmers’  families  do  not  have  access  to  a  good 
library,  where  they  can  obtain  books  without  cost. 

These  people  are  forced  to  confine  most  of  their 
reading  to  newspapers  and  magazines.  Some  of 
these  periodicals  are  of  great  value ;  many  of  them 
are  but  vehicles  for  advertising,  containing  trashy 
stories,  and  are  cheap  not  only  in  price  but  in  con¬ 
tents.  To  be  confined  to  such  reading  discourages 
the  formation  of  book-loving  habits.  Children  of 
the  family  are  apt  to  grow  up  with  tastes  little  above 
the  funny-paper  level,  and  lacking  ia  the  general 
information  and  culture  that  can  be  acquired  only 
by  the  life-long  reading  of  good  literature. 

Nowadays,  practically  every  township  has  within 
it  a  fair-sized  village,  large  enough  to  possess  a 
small  public  library.  In  making  a  study  of  several 
towns  in  Western  New  York,  we  found  these  li¬ 
braries,  in  nearly  every  case,  to  be  purely  local  af¬ 
fairs,  drawing  their  readers  from  the  village  only, 
and  supported  often  by  local  contributions,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  by  town  taxpayers. 

This  was  the  case  in  our  own  township,  and  this 


is  the  story  of  how  we  have  brought  our  farmers 
and  library  together. 

Ours  is  an  upper  New  York  township  about  six 
miles  square,  containing  two  small  villages,  and  one 
ot'  larger  size,  the  latter  being  the  business  center 
of  the  surrounding  territory.  Here  a  small  library 
was  founded  several  years  ago.  For  a  long  period 
it  was  carried  on  by  the  efforts  of  one  woman,  alone, 
whose  devoted  labors  kept  it  alive  the  first  few 
years.  It  was  up-hill  business.  We  were  not  a  read¬ 
ing  public.  We  were  without  the  traditions  or  back¬ 
ground  of  New  England,  where  nearly  every  cross¬ 
roads  community  has  grown  up  to  regard  a  library 
as  a  local  necessity. 

Three  hundred  dollars  obtained  from  the  town, 
and  $100  from  the  State,  constituted  our  funds.  After 
paying  for  the  rent  of  a  small  upstairs  room  and 
the  librarian's  salary,  we  had  but  $200  left  for 
books  yearly.  At  times  we  found  it  very  difficult  to 
secure  a  librarian  willing  and  fitted  to  assume  the 
entire  responsibility,  and  at  one  time  the  library  was 
forced  to  close  for  over  a  year.  However,  despite  all 
these  handicaps,  the  library  made  a  slow  growth, 
and  by  1927  was  circulating  about  0,000  books  a 
year  among  people  living  a  short  distance  from 
the  building. 

About  that  time,  there  were  various  changes  in 
the  board  of  trustees.  A  little  group  of  people  got 
together.  They  were  interested  in  books  and  in  the 
development  of  the  township.  They  saw  that  though 
the  town  was  in  advance  of  many  others  as  regards 
civic  pride  and  municipal  improvements,  there  was 
a  lack  of  what  may  be  called  “library  conscious¬ 
ness.” 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  eve¬ 
nings,  the  streets  would  be  lined  with  automobiles 
of  farmers.  Their  boys  and  girls  would  be  walking 
listlessly  up  and  down  the  streets,  or  standing  out¬ 
side  the  movie  entrance.  On  our  shelves  there  stood 
more  than  2,000  good  books.  Scarcely  a  farm  boy 
or  girl  or  their  parents  knew  where  the 
library  was  located,  or  had  ever  been 
in  it.  These  rural  taxpayers  were  help¬ 
ing  support  a  village  institution  and 
deriving  no  benefits  from  it.  They  were 
missing  a  great  opportunity.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was :  Could  we  bring  these  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  library  together? 

We  started  in  by  way  of  the  local 
newspaper.  Each  week  we  printed  ar¬ 
ticles  about  the  books  we  had  to  of¬ 
fer.  We  emphasized  the  fact  that  they 
were  entirely  free.  We  explained  that 
it  was  not  a  village  affair,  but  one  be¬ 
longing  to  the  town  taxpayers.  We 
asked  various  people  in  the  town  to 
write  us  book  reviews  of  some  of  the 
books  they  had  read  and  enjoyed. 

We  visited  10  rural  schools.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions  we  found  their 
libraries  to  be  in  a  discouraging  condi¬ 
tion.  Little  money  was  available  for 
new  books  and  the  children  had  about 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the  old 
worn-out  titles,  and  knew  nothing  of 
some  of  the  newer  attractive  publica¬ 
tions.  As  a  result,  too  little  reading 
was  being  done. 

We  offered  the  teachers  the  loan  of 
small  collections  from  our  juvenile  de¬ 
partment.  We  then  gave  talks  to  the 
children  themselves,  showing  them 
copies  of  some  of  our  attractive  books, 
and  explaining  that  there  were  many 
more,  all  belonging  to  them  as  residents  of  the 
township.  We  invited  them  to  visit  us  at  the  main 
library  and  take  out  readers’  cards  of  their  own. 

The  teachers  co-operated  wonderfully.  After  read¬ 
ing  a  few  books  from  the  small  school  collection, 
curiosity  overcame  the  shyness  of  the  older  chil¬ 
dren,  and  they  began  to  come  to  the  main  library 
where  they  could  have  a  wider  range  in  choice  of 
books.  These  books  went  into  the  farm  homes  and 
were  read  by  older  people  as  well  as  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves.  Soon  these  children  began  to  ask 
for  books  for  their  parents,  or  their  older  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  a  few  weeks  more  these  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  began  to  come  in  person  to  make 
their  own  book  selection. 

Of  course,  in  the  meantime,  our  circulation  had 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Our  quarters  were 
inadequate  for  the  crowds  that  thronged  the  place. 
Business  was  fairly  running  away  with  us.  We  then 
drew  up  a  petition  signed  by  our  friends  and  read¬ 
ers  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred.  We 
asked  the  town  board  to  grant  us  a  yearly  allow¬ 
ance  of  $1,000  instead  of  the  usual  $300. 

By  this  time  the  library  was  taking  its  place  on 
the  map.  The  board  of  trade  of  the  village,  alert, 
not  only  to  the  educational  advantages  of  a  library, 
but  to  the  business  advantage  of  having  it  as  a 
town  attraction  on  certain  days,  began  to  boost  the 
library.  The  Legion  gave  us  a  definite  money  dona¬ 
tion  and  later  on  moved  us,  with  our  2,500  books,  to 
our  new  location  in  the  brief  space  of  two  hours’ 
time. 

The  town  board  became  convinced  that  the  library 
was  in  reality  a  valuable  institution,  appreciated 
by  the  people  and  deserving  of  more  support.  They 
granted  the  extra  allowance.  We  then  moved  down 
to  an  attractive  building  on  the  main  street,  and 
began  life  under  a  new  budget. 

Today,  our  library  is  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  in  the  town,  and  the  largest  proportion 
of  our  readers  come  from  the  rural  districts.  We 
are  open  eight  hours  a  week,  and  whole  families 
drive  in  from  one  to  five  miles  to  return  and  take 
out  books  for  every  member  of  the  family.  One  of 
the  largest  class  of  readers  consists  of  young  men. 
Ofttimes  in  overalls,  they  come  in  search  of  western 
stories,  or  books  on  aviation.  The  greater  number 
of  them  were  never  before  in  a  public  library.  Now 
and  then  they  pick  up  some  heavier  non-fiction,  per- 
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haps  a  history  or  a  book  on  psychology. 

The  rural  teachers  continue  to  take 
out  collections  of  from  10  to  15  books, 
which  they  return  at  the  end  of  eight 
weeks  with  a  circulation  report.  In  two 
years  our  circulation  has  trebled,  and 
now  surpasses  that  of  many  towns  much 
larger  in  size. 

We  find  that  many  small  libraries  con¬ 
sider  the  children’s  department  of  minor 
importance.  We  believe  this  attitude  to 
be  unwise.  Provide  good  books  for  them, 
and  soon  your  juvenile  readers  will  equal 
or  surpass  in  number  your  adult  readers. 
Children  arc  responsive  readers  of  any 
library ;  give  them  a  chance. 

We  spent  one-third  of  our  book  allow¬ 
ance  on  children’s  books.  We  buy  all 
new  books  in  re-enforced  bindings,  water¬ 
proofed.  This  adds  to  the  first  cost  and 
practically  absorbs  the  usual  discount  al¬ 
lowed  by  book  companies.  It  also  doubles 
the  life  of  the  book. 

On  our  shelves  arc  to  be  found  the  good 
old  classics:  Iiobinson  Crusoe,  Arabian 
Nights,  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales,  and 
countless  others.  We  have,  however,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  steps  of  nearly  all  first-class 
libraries  and  discarded  several  series  of 
books  that  are  now  recognized  as  senti¬ 
mental,  poorly  written,  or  giving  false  im¬ 
pressions  of  life.  In  this  category  fall 
the  “Elsie”  books,  the  “Alger”  books  and 
other  one-time  favorites. 

In  our  selection  of  books  we  try  to 
buy  not  only  those  that  will  appeal  to 
the  child  as  an  interesting  story,  but  will 
have  an  educational  value  as  well.  There 
are  countless  new  books  that  give  the 
young  reader  an  idea  of  people  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  countries  other  than  his  own. 
This  makes  him  consider  children  of  other 
lands  as  human  beings  like  himself.  It 
should  tend  to  develop  not  only  his  gen¬ 
eral  information,  but  should  make  for  an 
international  sympathy  and  understand¬ 
ing  as  well. 

We  hold  that  the  juvenile  readers  of 
today  will  be  the  adult  readers  of  five 
or  10  years  hence,  and  that  their  tastes 
in  reading  can  be  developed  at  an  early 


«lhc*  .  .  . 

In  our  library  organization  we  have 
live  active  trustees.  Of  these,  three  are 
women  living  on  farms  from  one  to  three 
miles  from  the  library.  Each  one  as¬ 
sumes  a  particular  job  for  a  year  at  a 
time.  One  is  treasurer,  another  is  the 
secretary  and  does  all  the  ordering,  an¬ 
other  is  the  publicity  agent,  the  fourth 
heads  the  cataloging  committee  and  makes 
ready  the  books  as  they  come  from  the 
publishers.  The  fifth  is  president  of  the 
board  and  the  head  of  the  book  selection 
committee. 

I11  this  way  we  are  able  to  engage  a 
high  school  girl  for  a  nominal  sum  to 
keep  the  library  open  and  do  the  work  at 
the  charging  desk.  This  allows  11s  to  save 
$600  for  books  yearly. 

We  usually  have  a  volunteer  worker 
present  on  Saturdays  to  help  those  who 
need  advice  or  help  in  finding  their  books. 
Each  month  a  different  person  of  ar¬ 
tistic  ability  is  asked  to  take  charge  of 
the  window  decoration.  Thus  many  peo¬ 
ple  sharing  the  work  make  for  greater 
general  interest  in  a  great  community 
project. 

AVhenever  we  have  asked  for  help  or 
advice  from  members  of  the  library  staff 
in  our  nearest  city,  in  the  next  country, 
we  have  met  with  the  greatest  considera¬ 
tion,  and  have  been  given  most  valuable 
suggestions  in  regard  to  book  selections 
and  other  problems.  We  think  the  li¬ 
brarians  of  any  larger  library  are  always 
glad  to  be  of  service  to  small  town  _  li¬ 
braries,  if  asked  courteously,  and  not  im¬ 
posed  upon. 

In  the  meantime,  our  library  grows. 
People  are  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  each 
dav  it  is  open,  Fearing  from  one  to  four 
books.  We  often  find  boys  waiting  pa¬ 
tiently  011  the  steps  until  opening  time. 
One  boy  of  12  has  “hitch-hiked”  16  miles 
a  week  all  Winter,  in  order  to  do  his  li¬ 
brary  shopping.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

The  trustees  have  worked  hard,  but 
have  had  tremendously  good  fun  doing  it. 
Who  says  the  farmer  won’t  read  if  given 
a  chance?  E-  w* 

New  York. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

October  23,  1029. — At  this  time  of  year, 
many  unknown  varieties  of  apples  are  be¬ 
ing  sent  in  to  the  various  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  for  iden¬ 
tification.  It  is  always  a  great  help  to 
the  person  on  the  receiving  end  if  the 
sender  will  send  several  each  of  any  and 
all  kinds  shipped,  since  apples  from  the 
same  tree  often  look  different  and  the 
sender  may  not  know  just  which  shape 
and  color  is  typical  of  the  variety.  Also, 
the  receivers  would  greatly  appreciate  re¬ 
ceiving  good  sound  apples — so  many  ar¬ 
rive  in  such  condition  that  they  can  only 
be  named  rotten  apples. 

Another  timely  topic  is  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cider  vinegar  in  this  State.  Some 
farmers  believe  that  homemade  cider 
vinegar  cannot  be  lawfully  sold,  and  oth¬ 
ers  that  a  permit  is  needed  even  if  they 
know  the  manufacture  is  allowed.  No 
permit  is  needed.  The  requirements  of 
the  vinegar  law  fix  a  standard  of  4  per 
cent  acetic  acid  content  for  vinegar 
whether  pure  cider  or  so-called  distilled 
products  and  compel  the  labeling  of  the 
container  to  show  the  name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  No  requirements  are  in  effect 
which  would  prevent  the  sale,  of  home¬ 
made  cider  vinegar,  provided  it  is  pure, 
meets  the  standard  and  is  properly 


labeled.  It  is  simply  necessary  that  the 
vinegar  be  made  in  the  ordinary  manner 
from  apple  juice  and  that  it  be  free  from 
added  water,  preservatives  or  substances 
injurious  to  health.  The  law  does  not  re¬ 
quire  that  the  samples  be  submitted  to  a 
chemist  to  be  tested,  although  this  is  de¬ 
sirable  whenever  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  strength  of  the  vinegar.  The  labeling 
is  required  in  order  that  the  kind  of  vine¬ 
gar  may  be  known  and  to  distinguish  the 
different  grades  of  distilled  vinegar  from 
pure  cider  vinegar. 

Scarcity  of  natural  food  is  now  causing 
several  invasions  of  portions  of  this  State 
by  wild  animals.  In  Center  and  Clinton 
counties,  bears  are  the  cause  of  many  dis¬ 
turbances,  because  lack  of  food  has  driven 
them  south  from  the  mountains  they 
usually  occupy.  In  one  orchard  across  the 
Susquehanna  River  from  Lock  Haven,  a 
half  dozen  bears  are  said  to  be  harvesting 
the  fruit.  Climbing  the  trees,  they  sim¬ 
ply  break  off  limbs  even  as  large  as  a 
man’s  arm  in  order  to  get  the  fruit.  Sour 
apples  are  -left  alone,  while  sweet  va¬ 
rieties  and  Baldwin  are  in  demand.  In 
Franklin  County,  squirrels  have  left  the 
mountains  for  the  corn  fields,  since  acorns 
and  berries  are  very  scarce.  Severe  dam¬ 
age  has  been  experienced  in  several  fields 
and  many  hundred  squirrels  have  been 
shot.  The  only  redress  the  farmers  have 
in  either  case  is  to  shoot  the  offending 
animals,  after  obtaining  permission  of 
the  game  warden. 

A  Northwestern  fruit  growers’  associa¬ 
tion  has  now  developed  a  special  apple 
label  for  use  on  their  shipments  to  China. 
As  goods  in  China  are  bought  very  large¬ 
ly  by  brand  or  label,  this  is  considered  an 
important  step.  This  association  shipped 
“many  thousands  of  boxes”  to  that  coun¬ 
try  last  year. 

A  Susquehanna  County  orchardist 
states  that  deer  absolutely  ruined  200 
three-year-okl  apple  trees  last  Summer. 
He  likewise  gets  nothing  for  this  except 
wire  for  a  deer  fence  to  prevent  future 
depredations. 

The  Viking  red  raspberry  has  caused 
some  discussion  recently  in  this  paper. 
We  have  100  planted  last  April.  These 
particular  plants  were  obtained  from  an 
excellent  source  in  Canada  and  were  fine 
plants  to  begin  with.  Their  growth  has 
been  vigorous  in  spite  of  the  driest  Sum¬ 
mer  in  10  years.  The  smooth  canes  are 
stocky  enough  to  stand  up  nicely  at  their 
season’s  growth  of  about  four  feet  in 
spite  of  strong  winds.  Some  fruit  has 
been  produced,  enough  for  a  good  taste. 
In  quality  it  is  between  Viking’s  parent, 
Marlboro  and  Cuthbert.  While  not  so 
good  as  Cuthbert,  the  fruit  is  much  firm¬ 
er  and  a  brighter,  snappier  red.  Cana¬ 
dian  reports  indicate  that  the  fruit  stands 
out  on  the  canes  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
easier  to  pick  than  many  other  varieties, 
while  the  freedom  from  prickles  is  in  its 
favor.  Viking  may  contract  all  the  usual 
raspberry  diseases  and  suffer  from  them 
about  as  much  as  most  other  varieties, 
yet  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial.  We  will  know 
much  more  about  Viking  next  year  at 
this  time,  as  it  is  being  grown  in  com- 
liarison  with  other  leading  sorts. 

One  hundred  and  ten  species  of  scale 
insects  have  been  observed  in  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  during  the  inspection  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock,  orchard  and  greenhouse  plants, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  However,  of  this  number  only 
24  are  considered  generally  injurious. 
Where  treatments  ai'e  neglected,  losses 
from  these  insects  may  easily  amount  to 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  but  much 
of  this  can  be  prevented  if  growers  adopt 
improved  remedies.  Scale  insects  injuri¬ 
ous  to  fruit  trees  are  likewise  injurious 
to  many  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in 
nurseries  and  on  private  grounds.  For 
example,  such  pests  as  the  San  Jose  scale, 
scurfy  scale,  as  well  as  oyster  shell  scale, 
are  widely  distributed  on  trees  in  the 
woods  and  soon  spread  to  fruit  and  or¬ 
namental  trees  when  such  trees  are  not 
sprayed  annually.  Because  of  the  great 
economic  importance  of  scale  insects,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  bulletin  which  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  most  injurious 
species  of  these  insects  as  well  as  effective 
control  methods.  The  publication  has 
been  prepared  by  F.  M.  Trimble,  chief 
nursery  inspector  of  the  department  and 
free  copies  can  be  obtained  on  request  of 
the  department  at  Harrisburg. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Grapes  in  Vermont 

My  six-year  old  grape  vines  do  not 
bear,  what  is  the  probable  cause? 

Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.  M.  j.  E. 

Your  six-year-old  plants  should  be  bear¬ 
ing  at  this  time.  The  fault  maybe  in  the 
type  of  pruning,  the  Winter  care,  the 
fertilization  of  the  soil,  or  possibly  the 
infertility  of  the  blossoms. 

Take  pruning  first.  Grape  vines  bear  on 
current  year’s  wood.  The  buds  which  are 
formed  now  on  wood  that  grew  in  1929 
turn  out  the  productive  canes.  In  pruning, 
therefore,  be  sure  to  leave  at  the  base  of 
every  cane  which  grew  this  year,  from 
four  to  six  buds.  This  will  not  make  too 
big  a  load  unless  there  are  more  than  six 
canes  on  the  plant.  In  general,  aim  to 
eliminate  the  older  canes,  including  arms, 
and  cut  back  as  far  as  you  can  to  the 
side  branches  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  top 
young.  This  pruning  may  be  done  any 
time  after  November  1  until  the  plants 
are  covered,  or,  if  uncovered,  any  time 
before  March  1.  In  making  the  cuts,  put 
the  shears  to  within  about  two  inches  of 


a  subtending  bud.  In  general,  Summer 
pruning  should  be  omitted.,  One  may 
occasionally  pinch  back  the  tip  of  a 
rapidly  growing  cane. 

The  best  fertilizer  for  grapes  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  preparation  such  as  is  used  for 
vegetables  or  potatoes.  Small  amounts  of 
stable  manure  may  also  be  applied,  if 
put  on  early  in  the  Spring.  In  either 
case,  make  the  application  broadcast  so 
that  the  product  will  extend  out  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  base  of  the  plant. 

Since  you  did  not  state  what  varieties 
are  growing  on  your  place,  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  would  withstand  the 
Winter  without  covering.  A  small  amount 
of  evergreen  boughs,  straw,  stover,  or 
leaves  can  be  laid  over  some  of  the  plants 
as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes.  This  tends 
to  hold  the  snow  and  keep  the  plants 
covered  during  the  variable  Winter  wea¬ 
ther. 

Concerning  the  possible  infertility  of 
the  blossoms — it  should  be  noted  that 
some  varieties  of  grapes  are  self-sterile 
and  need  pollen  of  some  other  variety  to 
fertilize  them.  Examine  the  flowers  care¬ 
fully  to  see  if  the  anthers  turn  over  and 
bend  down  when  the  flowers  are  in  full 
bloom.  This  is  an  index  of  infertility.  In 
any  case,  it  would  be  well  to  have  more 
than  one  variety  of  grapes  to  be  sure  of 
cross  pollination.  M.  b.  oummings 


Grafting  Cherries 

Why  is  it  more  difficult  to  make  a 
cherry  graft  grow  than  any  other? 

New  Jersey.  e.  w. 

The  chief  reason  why  cherries  are 
found  more  difficult  to  graft  than  other 
fruits  is  that  the  buds  start  very  early. 
When  the  weather  is  mild  enough  to  make 
ordinary  wax  work  well,  cherry  buds  may 
be  too  far  advanced  for  dependable  re¬ 
sults.  Some  cut  the  scions  early  and 
hold  them  dormant  in  a  cool  place  until 
ready  to  do  the  work.  But  the  best  plan 
where  this  can  be  done  is  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  occasional  mild  days  in  late 
Winter  when  wax  will  work  and  cold 
fingers  do  not  bother. 


A  Neighborly  Paper 

That  is  what  one  reader  calls  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  Why  not  invite 
your  neighbors  and  friends  to  subscribe? 
The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


THE  RIGHT  TOOL  SAVES  TIME 


[£  your  dealer  has 
lot  yet  stocked 
["rue  Temper 
grading  Hoe, 
:at.  No.  IGH7, 
tend  us  his  name 
and  $2.10  and 
we  will  supply 
you  direct, 
postpaid. 


Grading 

Hoe 


For  Clean-up 
WORK 

When  fall  work  starts,  there’s 
many  a  brush  patch  and 
fence  row  to  clean  out — 
many  a  ditch  to  dig. 

Here  is  the  tool  for  it.  A 
grading  hoe  with  a  sturdy 
blade  of  tempered  steel 
seven  inches  wide  and 
nine  inches  deep.  Hung 
and  balanced  like  an 
ax  it  has  the  weight 
to  make  short  work 
of  cleaning  out  and 
cutting  ditch. 

The  brand,  True 
Temper,  is  burned 
in  the  handle  to 
mark  it  as  the  best 
tool  of  its  kind  that 
can  be  made. 

THE  AMERICAN 
FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

1918  Keith  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  O. 


Makers  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Tools  for 
over  100  Years 
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VARIETIES— GORGEOU5  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Heautiliers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  PlnlO  labeled  and  postpaid 
for  only  *1.  Six  orders  fur  only  *5.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  V. 


Boxwood 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental 
Well  rooted  plants,  *1 .20  doz.  delivered 

MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  VlrBlnla 


EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

NOVEMBER  DELIVERY  1” 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to  15  inches  high. 
2  Norway  Spruce;  2  American  Spruce;  2  Chinese 
Arborvitae.  *  Magnolia  Tree. 

Pink  and  White 
Trees  $1-10 

HARDY  AZALEA 
(Nudiflora) 

A  handsome,  early, 
free-flowering,  deep 
pink  species;  very 
profuse  and  showy.  A 
beautiful  variety. 
Very  hardy.  Ready  to 
bloom. 

$1.10  Each 
Colorado 
Blue  Spruce 


The  glory  of  the  Bine  Spruce  Is  in  its  foliage,  which 
is  an  Intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich, 
glistening  blue,  which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the 
sunlight,  and  you  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
magnificent  beauty  of  this  truly  marvelous  tree. 
With  Culture  Directions.  Selected  6-6  10 


Years . Each 

Bargain  Catalog  of  Evergreens 


Perennial  Plants  for  Fall 


and 
Planting. 


FREE 

The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 


Add  IS c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


■■  Greening’s  will  help  you  increase  your 
income.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  do  as 
others  have  done  for  us.  Our  Men 

Make  Big  Money.  Our  good  work- 
..  ers  make  55000  or  better  per  year.  In 
Boneweek  recently  J  ohnston  made 
$157.13;  Geo.  Smith,  $147.01;  Hale, 
$58.10;  Chamberlain,  $67.64,  etc. 
EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY 
We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  with  the  right 
kind  of  service  and  the  best  of  stock,  write 
joday — it  will  mean  money  for  you. 
if  The  Greening  Nursery  Co. 


COLLEGE  INSPECTED 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Russet  Rurals,  Smooth  Rurals, 
Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers. 

Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaranteed 

N.  Y.  CO  OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOC. 
Utica,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season.  No¬ 
vember  lit  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

It  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Mtf. 
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Tobacco’s 

at  its  best .  . . 

% 

in  a  pipe 

TWTEN'S  preference  for  a  man’s 
smoke — the  pipe — is  plenty- 
positive.  But  do  you  know  why  ? 

W e’ll  tell  you.  First,  pipe  tobacco  is 
different — for  instance,  Edgeworth. 
Second,  tobacco  smolders  as  it 
should  in  a  pipe — completely,  all  of 
it.  And  third,  you  get  more  satis¬ 
faction — greater  relish  of  the  good 
old  savory  burley,  soothing  fullness 
of  rich  smoke. 

There’s  even  a  fourth  reason: 
you  like  good  company.  The  pipe¬ 
smoking  brotherhood  is  good  com¬ 
pany.  Its  members  are  thinkers  and 
leaders. 

Tobacco  is  at  its  best  in  a  pipe 
because  it  gets  a  chance  to  be  itself 
there — to  loosen  up  as  it  comes  to 
life,  to  expand  and  take  in  air  and 
glow.  Only  the  choicest  leaves  get 
that  chance,  for  pipes  tell  the  truth 
about  tobacco.  Choice  leaves,  choice 
blends,  and  mighty  careful  hand¬ 
ling.  Edgeworth  comes  up  through 
eleven  distinct  processes  before 
we’re  willing  to  pass  it  on  to  you. 

If  you’ve  been  missing  all  this, 
that’s  your  misfortune.  If  you  keep 
on,  it’s  your  fault — for  we’re  waiting 
to  send  you  your  first  pipefuls  of 
Edgeworth.  See  the  coupon?  Fill  it 
out,  get  a  good  pipe  and  the  post¬ 
man  will  bring  you  a  neat  little 
glad-to-meet-you  packet  of  good  old 
Edgeworth.  Then  light  up,  with 
our  compliments  and  good  wishes. 
Thereafter  you’ll  be  buying  Edge- 
worth  anywhere  around  the  world. 
Edgeworth  is  always  the  same — 
unchanging  and  good! 

Edgeworth  is  a  combination  of 
good  tobacco — selected  carefully 
and  blended  especially  for  pipe¬ 
smoking.  Its  quality  and  flavor 
never  change.  Buy  it  anywhere 
in  two  forms — “Edgeworth  Ready 
Rubbed"  and  “Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice.1'  All  sizes — 15c  pocket  pack¬ 
age  to  pound  humidor  tin. 

EDGEWORTH 

!  LARUS  &  BRO.  CO., 

‘  Richmond,  Va. 

!  I’ll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I’ll  try  it  in  | 
j  a  good  pipe. 

I  N  I 

a  Name . .  i 


i 

Street .  I 

I 

Town  and  State .  I 


Now  let  the  Edgeworth  come  !  w  i  I 


Keeping  Rustic  Timber  with 
Bark  On 

[We  are  sometimes  asked  regarding 
the  best  time  to  cut  logs  and  poles  for 
rustic  work  and  cabins..  The  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  gives  the  following  practical  in¬ 
structions.] 

Fogs,  poles,  or  sawmill  slabs,  used  with 
the  bark  on  for  rustic  construction,  may 
suffer  both  from  decay  and  from  insect 
attack.  It  is  chiefly  the  latter  which 
loosens  the  bark,  as  there  are  numerous 
species  of  beetles  and  grubs  which  seek 
the  relatively  soft  layer  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood. 

The  best  time  to  cut  such  rustic  timbers 
is  in  the  Fall  or  Winter.  This  is  not,  as 
is  commonly  thought,  because  of  any 
difference  in  the  timber  due  to  the  “sap 
being  down,”  but  because  both  insects 
and  fungi  are  then  dormant  or  less  active, 
and  before  they  again  become  active  the 
timbers  will  have  dried  out  enough  to 
retard  attack.  Drying  is  slow  and  decay 
and  insect  attack  rapid  when  the  bark 
is  not  removed.  In  order  to  dry  out  ef¬ 
fectively,  the  timbers  should  be  cross- 
piled  with  air  space  between  and  on  skids, 
so  as  to  raise  the  bottom  ones  at  least  a 
foot,  or  two  feet,  above  the  ground.  In 
preparing  rustic  timbers  for  use,  most  of 
them  are  notched  or  otherwise  framed  to 
some  extent  to  fit  them  for  position.  In 
the  case  of  house  logs,  it  is  also  a  good 
practice  to  adz  or  score  them  through  the 
bark  to  a  flat  wood  surface  on  the  sides 
which  will  be  top  and  bottom  in  position. 
This  results  in  less  need  for  chinking  and 
also  helps  to  keep  the  bark  from  loosening. 

To  prevent  insect  attack,  the  best  meth¬ 
od  is  to  brush  or  spray  onto  the  seasoned 
log  a  liberal  quantity  of  creosote,  paying 
special  attention  to  _  the  ends  and  to 
notches  or  other  framing  cuts  and  scored 
sides,  as  well  as  any  places  where  the 
bark  may  have  accidentally  been  removed 
or  damaged.  If  this  is  too  expensive  or 
if  there  is  objection  to  the  odor  or  stain  of 
concentrated  creosote,  it  can  be  diluted 
half  and  half  with  kerosene.  The  stain 
from  this  mixture  is  negligible,  the  pro¬ 
nounced  odor  will  disappear  In  the  course 
of  a  month  or  so. 

Linseed  oil  has  also  been  used  for  this 
purpose  and  satisfactory  results  have  been 
reported.  Procedure  by  this  method  is 
as  follows:  go  over  each  log  with  a  stiff 
brush,  preferably  of  wire,  to  remove  dirt 
and  loose  bark ;  apply  a  heavy  coat  of 
linseed  oil  with  a  large  brush  ;  apply  a 
second  coat  of  oil  the  second  year.  Cabins 
thus  treated  in  northern  Michigan  are 
said  to  be  intact  after  10  years.  The 
Forest  Service,  however,  has  no  direct 
knowledge  upon  which  to  base  approval 
or  recommendation  of  this  method. 

An  additional  preventive  of  trouble  is 
to  remove  the  bark  carefully  in  suitable 
sections,  treat  as  above  the  inside  surface 
of  the  bark  and  that  of  the  v-ood  from 
which  the  bark  has  been  removed,  after 
both  have  dried  out,  and  nail  the  bark 
back  in  position  with  large-headed  nails. 
The  old  style  cut  nail  is  better  for  this 
purpose  than  wire  nails,  since  the  head 
of  the  nail  is  less  conspicuous  in  color. 
If  wire  nails  are  used,  the  heads  can  be 
painted  to  resemble  the  color  of  the  bark. 
Wooden  pegs  are  excellent  for  keeping 
bark  in  place  and  produce  a  very  neat 
appearance,  but  since  it  is  necessary  to 
bore  holes  before  these  can  be  driven  into 
the  wood,  the  process  is  rather  costly. 
This  removal,  drying  out,  and  nailing  the 
bark  back  on  will  help  considerably,  even 
if  preservative  treatment  is  not  feasible. 

Where  insect  attack  has  already  com¬ 
menced,  removal  and  renailing  of  the  bark 
is  practically  the  only  way  to  stop  it. 
The  contact  surfaces  of  both  bark  and 
wood  should  be  brushed  clean  after  re¬ 
moving  the  bark,  and  then  saturated  with 
orthodichlorobenzene,  or  with  the  creosote 
and  kerosene  mixture  above  recommended. 
The  orthodichlorobenzene  is  more  effective 
for  killing  the  bugs  themselves  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  this  liquid  except  from 
large  wholesale  drug  houses.  One  gallon 
of  either  is  sufficient  to  treat  about  35 
square  feet  of  log  surface. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  cut  such  timbers 
during  Spring  or  Summer,  they  should  be 
treated  as  soon  as  possible  after  cutting, 
and  a  second  time  after  they  are  seasoned 
and  before  they  are  put  into  position. 
Bark  slips  easily  on  some  species  of 
timber  during  the  Spring  season  of  rapid 
growth,  hence  such  logs  must  be  handled 
carefully  when  cut  at  that  time. 


Good  Compost  Heap 

I  first  put  down  a  layer  of  rich  earth 
or  wood  mold  which  can  be  found  under 
the  leaves  in  most  any  woodland.  Rake 
up  both  mold  and  top  soil.  I  then  put 
down  a  layer  of  manure  and  scatter  lime 
over  it ;  put  down  another  layer  of  the 
rich  earth,  and  another  layer  of  manure 
and  cover  with  lime,  and  so  on  until  the 
heap  or  pile  is  as  large  as  desired. 

In  late  Spring  or  just  before  planting 
time,  it  is  cut  down  and  hauled  out  just 
where  desired.  After  it  has  gone  through 
the  above  process  it  will  be  quite  fine, 
and  will  make  an  ideal  fertilizer  to  use  in 
drill  form  in  the  row  for  either  farm, 
garden  or  truck  crops. 

Where  one  has  only  a  small  quantity 
of  manure,  in  this  way  nearly  double  the 
amount  can  be  made,  and  a  good  grade 
for  all  crops.  WM,  H.  HARRISON. 

Virginia, 


A  Twisted  Tree 

This  tree  was  formed  of  two  sprouts 
from  the  root  of  a  mulberry  tree.  They 
grew  close  together  and  were  so  inclined 
to  ward  each  other  that  they  assumed  the 
twist  clearly  shown  in  the  picture.  Years 
later  one  of  the  limbs  took  sick  and  later 
had  to  be  amputated.  The  other  is  still 
doing  well  and  this  year,  as  usual,  pro- 


Tliis  Tree  Had  a  Hard  Time 

duced  a  full  crop  of  berries.  It  excites 
the  curiosity  of  cavalcade  of  automobiles 
on  Rand  Road,  one  of  the  most  traveled 
out  of  Chicago  to  the  Northwest. 

Illinois.  j.  L.  G. 


The  New  Motor  Vehicle 
Law 

In  response  to  questions  as  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  working  of  the  financial 
responsibility  law,  enacted  at  the  last 
session  of  the  New  York  Legislature  and 
now  a  part  of  the  vehicle  and  traffic  act, 
Charles  A.  Harnett,  State  Commissioner 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  has  issued  an  outline 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law.  The 
answers  to  some  of  the  more  frequent 
queries,  as  given  by  Mr.  Harnett,  follow  : 

“If  a  person  becomes  subject  to  the 
financial  responsibility  law  he  is  required 
to  show  financial  responsibility  each  year 
for  at  least  three  years  thereafter. 

“Financial  responsibility  is  to  be  shown 
to  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  by  se¬ 
curing  a  motor  vehicle  liability  policy  and 
filing  a  certificate  of  the  same  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  by  filing 
a  bond  with  the  Commissioner  of  Motor 
Vehicles  or  by  depositing  money  or  col¬ 
lateral  with  the  Department  of  Taxation 
and  Finance. 

“The  law  contemplates  two  different 
types  of  policies,  one  for  drivers  and  one 
for  car  owners.  If  a  chauffeur  becomes 
subject  to  the  financial  responsibility  law, 
and  his  employer  provides  evidence  of 
financial  responsibility,  the  ehaffeur  is  not 
required  also  to  furnish  evidence  of  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility, 

“If  an  operator  is  driving  the  car  of  a 
friend,  and  such  operator  becomes  subject 
to  the  financial  responsibility  law,  the 
operator’s  license  may  not  be  restored 
even  if  the  ow-ner  of  the  motor  vehicle 
presents  proof  of  financial  responsibility. 

“If  an  employer  owns  a  fleet  of  trucks 
or  omnibuses  and  one  chauffeur  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  the  financial  re 
sponsibility  law,  the  employer  is  required 
to  furnish  proof  of  financial  responsibility 
for  all  his  trucks  or  omnibuses  and  not 
only  for  the  one  driven  by  this  employe. 

“If  a  person  is  convicted  of  driving 
without  a  license  a  red  danger  guide  will 
be  placed  in  the  file  against  such  person 
and  if  he  subsequently  desires  to  become 
licensed  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
show  financial  responsibility. 

“If  a  licensed  operator  is  driving  the 
car  of  a  friend  and  is  involved  in  an 
accident  and  judgment  is  obtained  against 
such  owner  and  not  against  the  operator, 
the  owner  is  required  to  furnish  proof  of 
■financial  responsibilty  even  though  the 
operator  was  at  fault. 

“The  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  will 
supply  forms  of  certificates  of  insurance. 

“The  stub  attached  to  the  certificate 
will  be  returned  to  the  insurance  company 
by  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  as  notice 
that  an  insurance  certificate  has  been 
filed  with  the  bureau.” 


Paint  Over  Oiled  Wood 

I  have  been  told  that  buildings  and 
lumber  oiled  with  used  motor  engine  oil 
would  last  so  much  longer  and  that  it 
would  be  all  right  to  use  good  house  paint 
over  this  oiled  lumber.  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  someone  about  this.  j.  b.  h. 

Delaware. 

We  should  not  expect  paint  to  work  at 
all  well  on  an  oiled  surface.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  any  reader  will  be  welcome. 


Equipped, if  desired,  with 
wagon  box  loader,  bagger 
and  other  labor- saving 
improvements. 

ET  More  Out  of 
Your  FARM 
the  Rowell  Way 

We  are  now  mailing  out  free  copies  of  our 
new  booklet  in  which  a  truly  amazing  ac¬ 
count  is  given  by  feed  specialists  of  the 
Savings  in  the  farm’s  feed  crop,  and  the 
Savings  in  cost  of  prod  uctionof  eggs,  milk,  beef  and 

Sork  that  can  be  made  by  usinfj  Rowell,  Hammer 
Iills.  Ask  for  catalog  50.  It’s  an  eye-opener. 

ROWELL  Advantages 
Found  in 
No  Other  Mills 

1— Greater  range  of  fineness;  will  crush, 
shred  or  grind  to  powderany  kindof  rough- 
age  or  grain  without  heating  or  discoloring. 
2~Not  dulled  by  running  empty.  3—1  lard 
substances  won’t  break  mill.  4— Replace¬ 
ments  fewer.  5— Wear  does  not  injure  the 

mill.  Made  in  3  sizes — whatever  your  tractor  or  mo¬ 
tor  callsfor.  For  electriflod  farmsour  No  1  Rowell 
Whij>-It  with  5or7l4  H.P.  motor  is  easily  installed 
to  grind  automatically  and  elevate  grain, cutting  la¬ 
bor  costs  in  two.  Moderatelypriced  within  the  range 
of  any  farmer.  There’s  a  dealer  or  distributor  ngar 
you  or  send  name  today  for  cata¬ 
log  50  and  easy  terms. 

The  I.  B.  Rowell  Co. 

1.101  Lincoln  Ave. 

Waukesha,  Wia. 


4h  Book  of 
Amazing  M 
Feed  Facts 


Distributed  by 

The  Massey  Harris  Co. ,  Racine,  Wis.  and  branches 


LITTLE  WONDER  DITCHER 


c 

It 


Here  is  a  machine  for  your  celery  or 
asparagus  trenches,  irrigation  ditches 
or  tiling.  A  mile  of  ditch  a  day  is  usual. 

It  is  inexpensive  to  buy.  Users  are  en¬ 
thusiastic.  Mr.  W.  B.  Farmer,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Falls.  New  Hampshire,  says: 
“Used  two  car  loads  of  tile  since 
we  purchased  the  Little  Wonder 
Ditcher,  and  the  cost  of  ditching 
was  just  under  9-10  cents  per 
foot." 

Writs  for  literature  and  details  of  our  tales  plan 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profitB  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave.  A.  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Nowark,  N.  J. 


LET  US  TAIM 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SKND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  V. 


Don’t  wreck  your 
tractor  or  motor  by 
overloading  itwith 
a  wrong  -  sino 
grinder. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 

No.  24.— MAYWEED  OR  DOG 
FENNEL 

A  rank-smelling,  ill-tasting  plant  is 
Mayweed,  familiar  inhabitant  of  barn¬ 
yards  and  frequent  invader  of  meadows, 
pastures  and  fields.  The  acrid,  burning 
juices  irritate  the  skin,  causing  serious 
inflammation.  The  species  was  formerly 
valued,  however,  in  the  making  of  a  chest 
poultice  for  heavy  colds,  and  is  still  used 


Note  the  icarty  ribs  on  the  seeds  of 
Mayweed.  Enlarged. 

by  our  colored  population  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

On  account  of  the  burning  taste  and 
disagreeable  odor,  Mayweed  is  left  un¬ 
touched  by  all  grazing  animals.  The  plant 
may  be  recognized  by  the  white,  daisy¬ 
like  blossoms  with  their  yellow  centers, 
the  distinctive  odor  and  the  finely  divided 
foliage.  The  seeds  are  light  brown  in 
color  and  each  possesses  10  warty  ribs. 
They  are  usually  found  as  impurities  in 
grass  and  clover  seed.  Mayweed  is  an 
annual  that  reproduces  from  seeds  only. 

ALBERT  A.  IIANSEN 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

A  trio  of  interesting  friendly  letters 
makes  the  week  extra  enjoyable.  R.  F.  H. 
writes  from  Ohio  giving  a  lot  of  helpful 
information  to  aid  in  my  fight  against 
mites  in  the  chicken  house,  and  also  asks 
for  a  list  of  fruit  trees  for  both  home  and 
commercial  orchards.  They  surely  do 
differ  some,  as  many  varieties  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  home  use  but  too  easily  bruised 
for  shipping.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
Rochester  peach.  It  is  a  sure  bearer, 
withstands  frost  damage  well,  and  the 
fruit  is  fine  for  eating  or  canning,  but 
does  not  hold  up  well  in  shipping.  For  a 
commercial  peach  list,  nothing  would  beat 
the  South  Haven,  Elberta  and  Hale,  they 
ripen  in  the  order  named  and  all  three 
are  large,  nicely  colored  and  ship  well. 
I  believe  the  so  called  Early  Elberta  is 
onlv  the  regular  variety  which  ripens 
earlier  farther  south  and  not  a  distinct 
variety  at  all. 

G.  M.  B.  writes  a  very  short  letter 
from  “Old  Virginny,”  but  encloses  a  nicely 
typed  copy  of  the  song  “Grandfather’s 
Clock,”  so  I  am  able  now  to  send  anyone 
a  copy,  not  the  original,  as  that  goes  into 
my  files.  We  all  enjoyed  looking  it  over 
and  will  sing  it  later.  The  third  letter 
is  not  only  unusually  interesting  but 
also  sets  up  a  strain  of  thought.  It  is 
from  A.  F.  A.  who  now  lives  in  far-off 
California  but  was  born-  and  bred  a  New 
Yorker.  He  writes  of  my  remarks  about 
each  State  raising  the  products  for  which 
it  is  best  suited  from  a  climatic  viewpoint. 
He  tells  me  that  only  a  small  part  of 
California  is  suited  to  citrus  fruits,  that 
land  is  valued  at  $3,000  per  acre,  that 
water  charges  are  $30  per  acre  annually, 
and  that  the  raisin  growers  have  been 
forced  to  feed  thousands  of  tons  of  raisins 
to  live  stock  and  allow  many  more  tons 
to  rot  on  the  vines.  He  also  says  that 
they  import  feeds  from  the  plains  States, 
feed  poultry  for  eggs,  and  then  ship  the 
eggs  to  New  York,  paying  a  heavy  freight 
charge  on  the  feed  shipped  in,  and  on  the 
eggs  shipped  out,  and  still  make  a  profit, 
although  not  as  much  as  we  might  think 
from  the  high  price  of  the  eggs  in  New 
York  City.  I  can  readily  see  that  20 
bushels  of  wheat,  at  $1.25  per  bushel,  50 
bushels  of  oats,  at  40  cents  per  bushel, 
and  other  things  in  proportion,  would  be 
a  losing  proposition  on  land  having  a  tax 
valuation  of  $3,000  and  a  water  charge 
of  $30  per  acre. 

But  the  thing  which  brought  about  a 
train  of  thought  was  the  fact  that  he 
apologized  for  the  use  of  a  few  misspelled 
words  and  a  few  lapses  in  grammatical  con¬ 
struction  by  saying  that  he  had  not  been 
given  an  education  in  youth.  He  evidently 
shares  the  common  belief  that  education 
consists  of  book  knowledge.  I  have  known 
a  lot  of  educated  fools  who  had  enough 
book  learning  for  a  dozen  men,,  and  did 
not  know  enough  to  come  in  when  it 
rained.  And  I  have  been  blessed  with 
friends  who  had  very  little  book  learning, 
yet  were  educated  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word  through  years  of  accumulated 
learning  gained  from  a  study  of  events 


in  their  relation  to  affairs,  of  real  life 
plus  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  true  sci¬ 
ence  gained  from  living  close  to  the  earth, 
and  again  plus  a  beautiful  philosophy  of 
life  gained  from  being  tried  in  fiery  fur¬ 
naces  and  not  found  wanting.  A  man* who 
can  write  a  nine-page  letter  full  of  useful 
information  and  kindly  philosophy  and 
maintain  the  reader’s  absorbing  interest 
to  the  last  word  is  educated  in  a  real 
sense 

Golden  ears  of  corn  are  gathering  in 
the  crib,  speaking  of  heat-making  night 
feeds  for  hungry  hens,  going  to  roost  on 
cloudy  days  of  Winter  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  staying  there 
until  late  morning.  The  old  hens  spend 
a  lot  of  time  on  the  roosts  but  the  young 
flappers  are  down  on  the  floor  making  a 
chorus  of  song  well  worth  hearing.  No 
doubt  men  who  are  in  the  chicken  business 
look  upon  their  flocks  as  a  strictly  busi¬ 
ness  proposition,  with  no  sentiment  at¬ 
tached,  but  here  on  Long  Acres  we  are 
just  plain  farm  folks,  who  become  at¬ 
tached  to  the  old  hens.  The  Missus  and  I 
love  to  stand  at  feeding  time  and  look 
over  the  small  flock  while  we  talk  about 
this  one  and  that  one.  Yes,  I  know  full 
well  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  keep  old  hens 
but  those  fluffy  sisters  are  almost  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  in  no  danger  whatever 
of  being  eaten  or  hustled  off  to  market. 
Occasionally  we  do  thin  out  the  flock  and 
take  a  few  to  market  but  it  is  always  tile 
ones  which  have  aroused  our  ire  by 
scratching  out  flower  beds  or  wandering 
afar  to  torment  neighbors. 

What  a  lot  we  did  not  know  about  hens 
when  we  always  took  the  ragged  ones  to 
market  and  preserved  the  trim  and  beau¬ 
tiful  hens.  I  know  now  that  those  beauties 
were  the  loafers  and  the  worn  and  ragged 
ones  the  real  producers  so  we  were  ac¬ 
tually  putting  a  premium  on  non-produc¬ 
tion.  Dairymen  say  that  it  takes  the 
scales  and  tester  to  find  the  real  cow 
and  not  looks  alone,  so  they  too  have  be¬ 
come  wise  to  those  loafers.  We  live  and 
learn.  But  it  is  time  to  carry  a  sleepy 
boy  upstairs  to  bed  ;  time  to  glance  over 
the  daily  paper  in  peaceful  quietude  after 
the  children  are  in  bed ;  time  for  the 
evening  chat  with  the  better — oh  so  much 
better — half ;  so  ends  a  beautiful  day  close 
to  nature  and  nature’s  God.  L.B.B. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Building  a  Log  Cabin 

On  page  1232  Mrs.  G.  C.  S.,  Maine, 
asks  how  to  build  an  inexpensive  cabin. 
I  live  up  in  Northeastern  Maine,  in  a 
lumber  town;  have  lived  in  a  number  of 
different  camps,  as  we  call  them,  made 
out  of  the  stuff  that  grew  in  the  woods. 

First  decide  what  kind  of  trees  you 
want;  up  this  way  they  mostly  use 
spruce.  Another  man  and  I  made  a 
hunting  camp  of  dry  cedar.  We  cut 
and  sawed  the  trees  12  ft.  long.  It  is 
necessary  to  cut  logs  2  ft.  longer  than 
room  wanted  to  allow  for  notching  ends 
to  keep  logs  in  place.  You  cut  the  notch 
in  bottom  log.  Every  time  cut  it  deep 
and  wide  enough  to  let  next  log  lie  down 
fairly  snug.  Usually  lay  the  long  one 
first  and  you  have  a  space  on  each  end  to 
put  a  log  in  before  you  put  end  log  on 
to  fill  space.  After  you  get  first  log  on 
the  rest  is  like  rolling  an  old  sock  to 
make  a  ball.  Of  course  the  smaller  the 
log  the  more  it  takes,  and  the  smaller 
the  notch. 

We  got  as  straight  logs  as  we  could, 
and  laid  them  close,  so  as  not  to  have 
too  big  a  crack  between  logs  to  fill  up. 
We  used  moss  that  grew  on  ash  trees  in 
swamp  for  calking;  one  can  use  grass, 
leaves,  paper*,  rags,  clay  or  mud.  We 
laid  the  wall  up  7  ft.  high  ;  alternated  top 
so  as  to  be  even,  then  when  high  enough 
laid  a  short  log  on  each  side  and  hewed 
it  down  to  level  of  back  log;  then  an¬ 
other  one  to  where  we  commenced  hewing, 
then  a  cross  or  ridge-pole,  then  another 
side  one  hewm  off.  I  think  we  had  three 
ridge-poles  to  hold  roof. 

For  splits  for  roof  we  measured  dis¬ 
tance  from  back  log  on  end  to  first  ridge¬ 
pole,  and  cut  our  butts  a  foot  or  so 
longer  to  allow  for  lapping.  For  splits 
we  always  use  cedar,  as  it  rives  or  splits 
easily,  and  lasts  a  lifetime.  I  saw  an 
old  camp  site  built  40  years  ago  with 
splits  still  sound.  We  quartered  the 
chunk  first,  then  used  a  tool  called  a 
hoe,  a  tool  in.  thick,  2  or  3  in.  wide, 
hammered  thin  all  along  one  side,  with  a 
round  socket  for  a  handle  at  one  end. 
Handle  is  about  16  in.  long,  to  pry  on. 
We  commence  at  heart  of  split  wood;  the 
first  piece  or  two  is  worthless,  but  as  we 
work  along  to  outside  they  are  wider. 
We  throw  away  heart  and  sap  pieces. 
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Commencing  at  bottom  lay  one  tier 
across,  wide  ones  first,  narrow  ones  over 
cracks ;  continue  until  roof  is  covered 
laying  on'  a  pole  or  two  or  sod  to  hold 
roof  in  place. 

Our  hunting  camp  had  no  floor,  and 
bed  was  “built  in;”  saplings  driven  into 
wall  between  logs  with  poles  and 
branches  laid  across.  Hewn  logs  can  be 
used  for  sills.  The  old-time  lumber  camps 
with  log  walls,  pole  floors,  and  rows  of 
bunks  were  not  very  comfortable. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Me.  w.  it. 


Culture  of  Winter  Aconite 

Why  is  it  that  roots  of  the  Winter 
aconite  never  have  grown  with  me?  I 
have  bought  them  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  not  one  has  ever  come  up.  My 
soil  is  a  deep  medium  light  loam,  drainage 
good.  I  use  litter  and  stable  manure  to 
cover  all  bulbs,  and  the  perennials  that 
require  covering.  Other  plants  do  well. 

Lunenburg,  Mass.  t.  a.  l. 

The  Winter  aconite  (Eranthis  hye- 
malis)  does  not  usually  present  any  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  cultivation;  indeed  it  is  natur¬ 
alized  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
while  in  many  gardens  it  seeds  and  self¬ 
sows.  Udder  soil  conditions  such  as 
the  inquirer  described  it  should  thrive 
abundantly.  The  Winter  aconite  prefers 
partial  shade  but  will  grow  in  a  more  ex¬ 
posed  position.  It  is  possible  that  the 
roots  have  been  planted  too  deeply.  Two 
inches  is  ample  planting  depth.'  Again 
I  do  not  advocate  covering  this  subject 
with  litter  or  other  substance,  for  it  is 
absolutely  hardy,  and  as  the  cheerful  yel¬ 
low  blossoms  appear  in  Febnxary  or 
March  and  are  borne  on  short  stems  close 
to  the  ground  they  have  not  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  if  beneath  any  very  ap¬ 
preciable  protective  covering. 

New  York.  T.  h.  everett. 


The  Calla  Lily  Begonia 

Can  any  reader  tell  what  variety  of 
Begonia  is  known  in  New  England  as 
the  calla  lily  Begonia?  A  description  of 
it  would  be  helpful.  Is  it  the  variety 
with  foliage  spotted  with  silvery  white 
(B.  albo-picta)  ?  w.  II.  T. 

New  Jersey. 


PRIZE  HARVESTS 

with  these  modem 

HIGH  ANALYSIS  FERTILIZERS 


PRIZE  harvests  follow  enlightened  fertilizer 
practices.  The  modern  farmer,  continually  rais¬ 
ing  his  standards,  does  not  apply  more  tons  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  but  he  applies  fertilizers  that  contain  twice 
as  much  plant  food  per  ton;  and  he  saves  time 
and  labor. 

Hence  the  success  of  Ammo-Phos  in  New  York  and 
New  England  last  year!  When  Ammo-Phos  B,  with 
its  analysis  of  16 x/l%  nitrogen  and  20%  phosphoric 
acid,  was  offered  in  1928,  farmers  saw  that  it  con¬ 
tained  more  than  double  the  fertilizing  value  of  old 
types  of  mixed  fertilizers.  It  was  plain  that  one  ton 
of  Ammo-Phos  would  do  the  work  of  2  to  2-3 tons 
of  low  analysis  fertilizer.  All  available  stocks  were 
sold  out  swiftly  and  many  orders  went  unfilled. 
This  year,  our  manufacturing  capacity  has  been 
doubled  and  probably  we  can  take  care  of  all  de¬ 
mands. 

There  is  economy  in  Ammo-Phos,  because  of  its 
higher  plant  food  value  per  dollar  of  cost.  Further¬ 
more,  the  user  of  Ammo-Phos  pays  freight  and 


hauling  on  less  than  one-half  the  required  tonnage 
of  old-type  mixtures;  and  he  saves  again  with 
Ammo-Phos,  by  having  fewer  tons  of  fertilizer  to 
spread  per  acre  to  get  equal  results. 

There  are  two  types  of  Ammo-Phos,  Amrno-Phos 
‘A’,  11%  nitrogen,  46%  phosphoric  acid;  and 
Ammo-Phos  ‘B’,  163^%  nitrogen,  20%  phosphoric 
acid.  Both  are  packed  in  granular  form,  free-running 
in  any  weather  .  .  .  both  are  packed  in  strong,  new, 
100  lb.  bags  .  .  .  both  are  available  for  use  as  an 
ingredient  in  mixed  fertilizers  or  for  direct  applica¬ 
tion. 

Stocks  of  Ammo-Phos  are  carried  by  the  Eastern 
State  Farmers’  Exchange,  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation 
Exchange,  Rochester,  New  York;  A.  W.  Higgins 
Fertilizer  Company,  and  Higgins  Company,  Presque 
Isle,  Maine. 

Booklet  on  request. 


dMMVPHUS 

HIGH-ANALYSIS  FERTILIZERS 


American  Cyanamid  Company 
535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  high  analysis 
fertilizers. 

Name . 


ii  A  **  n%  Nitrogen 

XV  46%  Phosphoric  Acid 


WD))  16J^%  Nitrogen 

.D  20%  Phosphoric  Acid 


Address . 


City. 


(or  R.  F.  D.  Route) 
. .  State . 
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Know  the 

Quicker, 

Easier 

MAYTAG 

Way 

BANISH  the  tiresome 
washday.  Change  it  to  a 
pleasant  hour  or  two  with  the 
Maytag.  Know  real  clothes 
cleanliness  without  hand-rub¬ 
bing  anything.  Learn  how 
the  big,  roomy,  cast-aluminum 
tub  and  Maytag  Gyrafoam 
washing  action  change  the 
whole  idea  of  washing  . . .  how 
the  clothes  last  longer.  The 
Maytag  Roller  Water  Re¬ 
mover  has  a  safety  feed,  self 
reversing  drain  plate  and  self 
adjusting  tension,  and  the 
large  cushion  roll  dries  all  parts 
of  the  garment  evenly. 

Interchangeable 
Gasoline  or 
Electric  Power 

By  removing  only  four  bolts,  the 
electric  motor  may  be  replaced  by 
the  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor. 
Think  how  compact  and  simple 
this  Maytag  engine  must  be  to 
permit  such  an  easy  change.  Step 
on  the  pedal  and  away  it  goes  with 
a  sure,  steady  flow  of  power  ....  a 
woman’s  engine  with  flood-proof 
carburetor,  Bosch  high-tension 
magneto  and  speed  governor. 

WRITE  or  PHONE 
for  a  Trial  Washing 

The  nearest  Maytag  dealer  will  send 
you  a  Maytag  for  your  next  washing  with¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation.  If  it  doesn’t  sell 
itself,  don’t  keep  it.  Deferred  payments 
you’ll  never  miss. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY, 

Neivton,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

EASTERN  BRANCH: 

851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Branches,  Distributors  or  Representatives  in 
London,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Geneva,  Genoa,  Oslo, 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Wellington,  Buena¬ 
ventura,  Buenos  Aires  and  other  principal  cities. 


For  homes  •with 
electricity  the 
Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric 
motor. 


A  Maytag  Attachment 
that  Churns  the  Butter 

Another  big  help  for  the  farm  wife.  The  churn  sets 
over  the  Gyratator  post  and  the  butter  is  churned  by 
the  same  power  that  runs  the  washer.  Durable,  easily 
cleaned,  sanitary  and  efficient.  It  takes  but  a  minute  f- 11-29 

to  get  it  ready. 


Maytag  Radio 
Programs 

Boston-WBZ.  Chicago- 
KYW.  Cincinnati-WLW. 
Cleveland— WT  AM.  Denver- 
KLZ.  Des  Moines-WHO. 
Detroit-WJR.  Fort  Worth- 
Vv  BAP.  Kansas  City-KMBC. 
L03  Angelcs-KNX.  Milwau- 
kee-WTMJ.  Minneapolis- 
WCCO.  Oklahoma  City- 
WKY.  Omaha- WOW.  Phila- 
dclphia-WCAU.  Pittsburgh- 
KDKA.  Portland- KG W. Salt 
Lake  City-KSL.  San  Fran- 
cisco-KFRC.  Toronto- 
CFCA. 

Over  SO  stations  now  on 
the  schedule;  watch  news¬ 
papers  for  date  and  hour. 


AAA|f  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITSELE,  DON’T  DEED  ITAAA 
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October  Days  in  the  Garden 

Dame  Nature  is  forcing  the  season,  and 
many  a  tragedy  has  occurred  in  the  flower 
world.  The  ’hardier  annuals  that  survived 
the  first  killing  frosts  have  succumbed  to 
the  comparatively  heavy  freezes  of  the 
last  three  nights,  even  under  their  burlap 
blankets.  Hardy  Chrysanthemums  and 
Eupatorium  coelestinum  are  but  a  faint 
hope.  The  former,  save  for  one  or  two  of 
the  earlier  blooming  sorts,  are  about  to 
be  evicted  from  the  garden.  They  are 
quite  too  unreliable  in  our  climate.  Had 
the  latter  been  well  established  it  would 
have  doubtless  flowered  satisfactorily. 

Now  and  then  one  comes  across  a  wild 
yellow  violet  or  a  birds-foot  by  the  path¬ 
way,  and  a  very  occasional  sweet  violet 
lifts  its  head,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
Violas  are  all  that  are  left.  We  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  separate  sweet  violets  yearly  if 
we  wish  for  much  bloom,  and  the  advice 
is  good.  All  the  woodchucks  froqi  the 
surrounding  pastures  and  fields  have  ap¬ 
parently  been  attracted  to  our  wilderness, 
and  they  seen  especially  fond  of  violets  as 
an  article  of  diet.  They  have  quite  des¬ 
troyed  a  bed  of  seedling  white  violets  and 
a  mat  of  Viola  Wermig,  but  the  two  who 
boldly  made  their  homes  in  the  garden 
itself  have  been  trapped.  A  very  inter¬ 
esting  seedling  Phlox  with  pure  white 
center  rimmed  with  lavender  presented 
itself  and  naturally  we  awaited  the  next 
flower  with  interest,  hoping  that  it  might 
be  as  pure  in  color.  But  alas!  The  wood¬ 
chuck,  too,  was  interested,  and  next 
morning  found  the  newcomer  stripped 
bare  of  leaves  and  buds.  Such  is  the 
gardener’s  luck  ! 

Among  the  flowers  new  in  the  garden 
Artemisia  lactiflora  (hawthorn-scented 
mugwort),  Veronica  subsessilis  (Japanese 
speedwell),  and  Aster  roseus  have  been 
outstanding  favorities.  Aster  roseus  is  a 
lovely  thing,  and  I  doubt  if  any  hybridizer 
ever  improves  upon  the  very  real  beauty 
of  that  or  the  purple  New  England  Aster. 

Annuals  proved  more  or  less  of  a  failure 
this  season.  The  natural  slope  of  the 
garden,  to  the  southeast,  so  favorable  in 
Winter  and  Spring,  had  its  drawbacks 
during  the  extremely  dry  Summer.  A 
group  of  Chinese  forget-me-nots  and  the 
new  Calendula,  Radio,  made  a  brilliant 
splash  of  color.  The  latter  is  surely  most 
desirable  with  its  quilled  petals  and  un¬ 
usual  size.  A  low-growing  annual  from 
Texas  labeled  ‘‘forget-me-not”  has  bloomed 
the  season  through,  as  have  the  tiny,  pink 
Gypsophila  muralis  and  the  old  reliable 
sweet  Alyssum.  I  have  in  mind  a  com¬ 
bined  planting  of  the  three  in  the  pseudo¬ 
rock  garden  for  next  year.  That’s  a  joy 
and  a  privilege  that  the  gardener  always 
may  claim — the  making  of  new  plans. 

Many  of  the  new  perennial  seedlings 
behaved  most  shabbily.  There  was  the 
fringed  Oriental  poppy,  Rembrandt,  who 
burst  forth  in  a  glory  of  orange-red — 
but  never  a  fringe !  The  double  white 
clove  pink,  Mrs.  Simkins,  gave  delight¬ 
fully  fragrant  singles ;  no  trace  of  a 
double  white.  The  alpine  pink  grew  lux¬ 
uriantly,  bloomed  sparsely  but  was  on  the 
whole,  quite  satisfactory.  However,  since 
reading  of  the  habits  of  the  true  alpine, 

I  fear  mine  is  but  an  imposter.  The 
double  white  Gypsophila  granted  us 
sprays  of  single,  misty  bloom,  but  it  was 
so  long  in  giving  any  bloom  at  all  that 
we  forgave  it.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  plant  the  seeds  of  many  hybrid  peren¬ 
nials,  and  to  be  quite  sure  of  them  one 
must  buy  plants. 

Since  last  season  we  have  kept  our  eyes 
on  a  small  group  of  Sedum  seedlings  which 
came  from  a  packet  labeled  “Spectabile.” 
The  plants  were  very  sturdy,  and  had 
leaves  of  an  unusual  bronzy-red.  We  had 
visions  of  deep-colored  pink  or  red  flower 
heads,  and  our  impatient  vigil  was  finally 
rewarded  with  huge  clusters  of  a  sickly 
greenish-yellow. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  wild 
flowers  for  planting  in  dry  or  fairly  moist 
shade  is  the  white  Eupatorium  or  mist- 
flower.  It  asks  for  nothing  but  to  be  left 
alone,  increases  quite  rapidly  and  is  sure 
to  bloom.  A  plant  or  two  of  closed  blue 
gentian  bloomed  with  it  this  year,  and  I 
think  a  grouping  of  the  two  in  light  shade 
would  well  reward  one. 

A  little  Springtime  plant  known  as 
Mitella  diphylla  (bishop’s  cap)  fairly 
doubled  its  size  in  the  border,  also  its 
number  of  spikes.  The  dry  weather  dis¬ 
couraged  it,  but  it  is  apparently  recover¬ 
ing  and  prepai'ing  for  a  new  Springtime. 
It  bloomed  with  the  early  daffodils  and 
Phlox  divaricata  so  daintily  that  we  are 
making  a  larger  planting  of  it.  Pale 
Corydalis,  coming  at  Iris  time  with  its 
pink  and  white  flowers,  tipped  with  yel¬ 
low.  is  among  the  daintiest,  and  very  easy 
to  raise  from  seed  (if  one  can  procure 
it).  I  gathered  it  from  a  neighbor’s  garden 
this  Summer,  and  it  germinated  so  quickly 
that  t lie  plants  will  be  ready  for  Spring 
blooming. 

Autumn  is  offering  quite  as  many  tasks 
as  Spring,  with  its  horde  of  bulbs  still 
to  be  planted,  cleaning  up,  and  much, 
much  spading  of  ground  both  old  and  new 
to  be  done.  My  present  ambition  is  the 
seeding  down  of  the  entire  flower  garden, 
the  making  of  new  borders,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  lily  pool.  The  present  water 
supply  doesn’t  encourage  the  latter,  but 
the  two  former  bid  fair  to  be  accomplished, 
for  I  can  do  them  myself. 

While  moving  a  group  of  Madonna  lilies 
some  weeks  ago  I  rubbed  off  several  dozen 
scales  which  were  put  into  a  box,  carried 
into  the  barn  and  quite  forgotten.  In 
rummaging  around  a  few  days  ago  I  came 
across  them,  and  was  surely  conscience- 


stricken.  Each  scale  had  grown  a  little  Most  of  the  perennial  seeds  are  being 
waxy  bulb  (some  of  them  two  and  three)  planted  this  Fall,  and  we  hope  to  have 
with  roots  reaching  out  and  searching  them  large  enough  for  transplanting  be- 
blindly  for  a  foothold.  Such  ambition  was  fore  another  Summer  drought  begins. 


Patricia  Under  the  Big  Peony 


promptly  rewarded,  and  they  are  in  a 
box  of  earth  waiting  to  be  carried  down 
cellar  for  the  Winter.  The  cape  hyacinth. 
Tritoma,  Tigridia,  and  asphodels  have  all 
proven  very  easy  to  raise  from  seed, 
though  I  lost  the  latter  when  the  box  in 
which  they  were  stored  became  filled  with 
water. 


Some  of  this  year’s  seedlings  have  not 
been  transplanted  at  all,  for  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  supply  them  with  the  water 
that  they  would  have  required.  It  is  quite 
remarkable  to  see  the  depth  to  which  some 
of  the  roots  of  even  the  tiny  plants  went 
in  search  of  water.  ethel  a.  Lyons 
Vermont 


November  9,  1929 

A  Worthy  Garden  Plant 

Many  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
are  familiar  with  the  native  Pliysotegia 
virginiana  or  false  dragon-head  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Britton’s  “Manual  of  the 
Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,”  enjoys  a  distribution  from  Quebec 
to  the  Northwest  territory  and  south¬ 
ward  to  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
while  yet  others  will  value  the  improved 
varieties  of  this  plant  as  subjects  for  the 
hardy  border.  It  is  one  of  these  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  which  I  write,  name¬ 
ly  the  variety  known  as  “Vivid,”  which 
Pliysostegia  “Vivid”  is  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction  and  is  a  great  improvement  up¬ 
on  any  other  variety  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  It  blooms  at  least  three  weeks 
later  than  the  commoner  kinds  and  is 
much  dwarfer  in  stature,  never  exceeding 
a  height  of  two  feet.  The  flower  spikes 
are  larger,  being  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  and  consisting  of  four  vertical 
ranks  of  tubular  flowers,  each  one  inch  or 
more  long  and  half  that  distance  across 
the  mouth.  Bright,  rosy-mauve  perhaps 
best  describes  the  color  of  the  flowers.  It 
will  perhaps  be  helpful  if  I  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  inflorescence  as  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  giant  heather.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  profusion  and  are  valu¬ 
able  for  cutting,  as  well  as  for  adding 
a  touch  of  color  to  the  late  September 
and  October  border. 

This  new  Pliysostegia  is  an  easy  plant 
to  cultivate,  only  asking  an  open  situa¬ 
tion  and  fair  soil  conditions.  It  responds 
to  judicious  feeding  and  may  be  increased 
readily  by  division. 

At  the  recent  New  York  Dahlia  Show, 
and  at  other  flower  shows  where  it  has 
been  exhibited,  Physostegia  “Vivid”  has 
excited  favorable  comment  from  all. 

New  York.  T.  H.  everett. 


You  Will  Like  Them 

McCormick -Deering  Engines,  Grinders,  and  Shelters 
Are  Quality  Products  Through  and  Through 


AT  ONE  END  of  the  belt  that  drives  a  grinder  or  a 
shelter  there  must  be  power.  McCormick- Deering  Engines 
are  full-powered,  dependable,  and  economical.  Four 
sizes:  t%,  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p. 


EVERY  TEST  PROVES  it  pays  to  grind  feed. 
McCormick-Deering  Feed  Qrinders,  with  double- 
faced,  reversible  grinding  plates,  are  obtainable  in 
three  sizes,  for  engine  or  tractor  operation. 


ANY  farmer  who  takes  pride 
jTx.  m  his  work  and  in  his 
machines  will  find  a  McCor' 
mick'Deering  Engine,  Feed 
Grinder  and  Corn  S  heller  ex' 
actly  what  he  requires  when  it 
comes  to  “refining”  the  crops 
for  feeding. 

Built  to  exacting  standards 
of  quality  and  performance, 
these  tried'and'true  Harvester 
products  will  more  than  satisfy 


you  as  they  work  for  you 
during  long  years  of  low-cost 
service. 

On  request,  the  McCormick' 
Deering  dealer  near  you  will 
demonstrate  these  popular  ma- 
chines.  He  is  always  ready  to 
prove  out  the  qualities  of  any 
of  the  many  items  in  the 
McCormick'Deering  line.  Feel 
free  to  call  on  him  for  your 
farm  equipment  needs. 


0^  Descriptive  Literature  Sent  on  Request  ^0 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

(I  n  corporate  d) 


McCORMICK-DEERING  Com  Shelters 
are  made  in  six  styles  that  shell  from  4,000 
bushels  per  day  down  to  the  limited  output 
of  hand-operated  shelters.  All  models  do  a 
clean  job  of  shelling  and  deliver  the  com  in 
fine  condition  for  seed,  feed,  or  market,  with 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  power,  labor, 
and  money. 
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CASH  AWARDS 
for  TRAPPERS 

Here  is  a  real  opportunity  to  receive  an  award 
up  to  $2000.00  and  also  get  the  highest  market 
value  for  your  raw  furs.  As  you  know,  quality 
and  condition  of  pelts  largely  govern  the  prices 
paid;  so  to  call  all  fur  shippers'  attention  to 
the  importance  of  proper  handling,  we  an¬ 
nounce  the — 

FIRST  NATIONAL 
FUR  SHOW 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  have  marketed  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  fur  for  more  than 
600,000  trappers.  In  practically  all  cases  higher 
prices  were  paid  than  could  have  been  secured 
elsewhere.  However,  many  of  our  shippers 
would  have  received  even  bigger  fur  checks 
had  they  been  more  careful  in  skinning,  streteh- 
ingand  packing. 

As  always,  we  are  anxious  to  help  trappers 
obtain  peak  market  prices  on  their  shipments 
and  the  purpose  of  the  First  National  Fur 
Show  offering  awards  totaling  $5000.00  in 
cash  Is  to  demonstrate  how  proper  handling 
will  aid  you  to  get  better  prices  for  your  pelts. 

WIN  THESE  CASH  AWARDS: 

1st  Award . $2000.00 

2nd  Award . 500.00 

3rd  Award _  250.00 

4th  Award . 100.00 

21S  Honorable  Mention  Ol  Cfl  flfl 

Awards  of  tin  AA  . ■  " ? I '  I  . 

510'U0  S500O0 

The  show  is  open  to  every  fur  shipper — no 
entry  fee — no  red  tape.  Simply  send  pelts  to 
the  nearest  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  Store 
named  below.  They  will  be  entered  in  com¬ 
petition,  a  check  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
sale  being  sent  you  as  usual. 

Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co. 

MAIL  THIS'  Chggo  MgrK. 

COUPON  TO*  Kansas  City  Seattle 
- - — -  (Write  nearest  point) 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  66RUN 

Please  mail  me,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
fur  shipping  tags  and  Johnny  Muskrat's  booklet 
which  explains  your  free  fur  marketing  service, 
and  tells  all  about  the  Fur  Show. 


Name. 
P.  O... 


State. 


Rural  Route . Box  No. .  ,  ..... 

Please  (rive  both  your  Route  and  cox  Number 
if  on  a  Rural  Route. 


Street  Address. 


RAPPERS 


T 

r?  I  want  dark  Nov,  and  Dec.  caught  MINK;  also 
Coons,  Foxes,  Skunk  and  Eastern  Rats.  Don  t 
wait  to  write  for  my  price  list;  ship  and  say 
™  hold  separate.  I  pay  charges  both  ways  if 
you’re  not  satisfied.  There’s  a  pleasant  surprise  awaiting 
you,  if  you  have  never  taken  advantage  of  my  offer 
JAS.  P.  ELLIS 

It  u  w  Furs 

»4-8«  Mill  Street  Middletown,  N.  T. 

Reliability  Since  1899 

It’s  the  way  we  grade  that  makes  us  grow.- 


One-Man  Operation  from  Seat 


10% 

Down 


liasily  hitched  to  your  tractor — the 
world's  quickest,  easiest-working  Stump 
Puller !  Let  us  prove  Hercules  new  Tractor- 
Drive  can  clear  land  at  lowest  cost  and 
bring  you  BIG  MONEY  in  spare  time 
work. 

No  changing,  dismantling  of  tractor — 
no  gears,  sprockets  or  belts.  An  easy  one- 
man  pro  position.  NEWMULTI-POWER 
Automatic  Clutch  utilizes  both  forward 
and  back  trips  of  tractor — with  no  driv¬ 
ing  over  pulling  ropel  Stumps  out  in 
half  the  time. 

3  yr.  guar,  on  castings.  Write  NOW 
for  Special  Price  and  FREE  book,  on 
Land  Clearing  Profit. 

Hercules  Hand  and  Horse  Powet 
Models  are  the  best  in  their  class. 

HERCULES  MFG,  CO. 

B.  A.  Fuller,  President 

2330  29th  St.  Centerville,  la. 


Easy  Terms 
Monthly 
Payments 

On  top  of 
*  Factory  -  to  -  you’ 
Prices,  and  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Discount  to 
firat  buyer  in  yoor 
locality. 


ION 


lA  FRAME  $ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Fries* 

Da  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Monty 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD  „ 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

I—  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

fov  our  BIO  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money'  Back. 

! 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL  1*4  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N-  J 


Some  Notes  on  Maine 

My  first  sight  of  the  State  of  Maine 
was  the  rough  coast  outside  Portland 
harbor.  It  was  an  overnight  trip  on  the 
small  steamer  Northland  from  New  York. 
At  breakfast  time  we  were  somewhere  oft 
Boston.  As  the  sea  was  rough  the  little 
boat  tossed  about,  so  that  lying  still 
seemed  a  good  plan  to  avoid  threatened 
nausea. 

Shortly  after  noon  the  fog  lifted,  the 
wind  died  down  ;  the  sun  shone  brightly 
and  there  were  four  hours  of  as  pleasant 
sailing  as  could  be  desired.  The  next  day 
I  went  by  trolley  to  Kennebunk.  As  it 
was  early  Spring,  the  fields  were  car¬ 
peted  with  bluets  —  a  beautiful  sight 
against  the  green. 

To  outsiders,  Maine  is  the  “Pine  Tree 
State,”  great  for  potato  production  and 
a  Summer  playground  for  thousands  who 
live  along  the  shore,  follow  its  rivers 
with  canoe  or  fishing  rod  and  camp  in 
the  deep  woods.  To  one  born  there,  the 
State  remains  home  in  a  sense  perhaps 
no  other  State  impresses  on  its  natives. 
Some  of  the  reasons  doubtless  are  the 
grand  scale  on  which  its  rivers  and  lakes 
and  built,  and  fertile  soil  where  everything 
adapted  to  the  climate  thrives.  There 
are  in  the  State  110  rivers  (not  includ¬ 
ing  brooks),  215  lakes  and  250  ponds. 

The  following  personal  letter,  written 
Sept.  30,  received  from  a  man  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  the  State,  all  the  time 
closely  connected  with  farming,  garden¬ 
ing  and  fruit  growing,  gives  some  idea  of 
what  the  possibilities  in  these  lines  are : 

This  year,  because  of  extreme  dryness, 
my  squashes  call  for  more  butter  and 
cream  than  for  years,  but  when  ready 
they  are  tine.  Forty-five  seeds  (Selected 
Delicious)  gave  me  practically  20  fine 
specimens  weighing  from  5  to  12  lbs. 

Harvesting  is  over  save  to  pick  the 
Spies.  I  have  shipped  220  barrels  so  far, 
have  18  packed  and  think  we  shall  clean 
up  275  at  least.  Oversight  of  this  work 
followed  disposal  of  more  than  50  bushels 
of  plums,  and  the  old  man  who  touched 
82  the  17th  is  ready  to  take  it  easy.  In 
spite  of  droughts,  the  most  severe  we 
have  had  for  years,  my  little  place  of 
seven  acres  has  responded  grandly. 

In  the  22  years  since  I  attacked  this 
old,  neglected  field  it  has  brought  me  good 
returns  and  I  am  content. 

Here  are  a  few  figures  giving  approxi¬ 
mate  areas  and  yields  in  1928  of  various 
farm  crops  in  the  State :  Wheat,  4,000 
acres,  80,000  bushels ;  corn,  13,000  acres, 
520,000  bushels ;  oats,  120,000  acres,  4,- 
200,000  bushels ;  brtrley,  4,000  acres,  112,- 
000  bushels  ;  buckwheat,  13,000  acres,  299,- 
000  bushels.  Total  apple  production  was 
1,400,000  bushels,  801,000  being  com¬ 
mercial  ;  pears,  13,000  bushels.  There 
were  970  acres  in  beans  for  canning, 
yielding  2,300  tons,  and  10,770  acres  of 
corn  for  canning,  30,200  tons.  Canned 
corn  is  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
State.  Peas  for  canning  were  920  acres, 
1,656,000  lbs.  There  were  172,000  acres 
in  .  potatoes,  yielding,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  37,840,000  bushels.  Only  one  State, 
Minnesota,  exceeded  this,  with  1,000,000 
bushels  more,  though  having  nearly  twice 
the  area  in  the  crop.  Maine  leads  all 
States  in  potato  production  per  acre, 
averaging  over  200  bushels  per  acre  for 
the  past  14  years. 

Much  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the 
State  is  natural  grass  land,  yielding  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  and  large  crops  of  hay. 
The  1928  hay  area  was  1,235,000  acres, 
1,583,000  tons. 

The  live  stock  statistics  are  interesting, 
including  228,000  cattle,  120,000  being 
milk  cows  and  heifers ;  60.000  hogs,  93,- 
000  sheep,  which  gave  542,000  lbs.  of 
wool.  w.  w.  H. 


Cheap  and  Effective  Blind 
Ditch 

For  draining  low,  wet  places,  I  have 
used  the  pole  blind  ditch  with  success. 
The  ditch  is  first  cut  from  3*4  to  4  ft. 
deep  and  about  2  ft.  wide.  I  then  go  into 
the  woods  and  cut  good-sized  poles  of  a 
length  that  can  be  easily  hauled  on  a 
wagon  or  truck.  These  poles  are  placed 
in  the  ditch  until  it  is  about  half  full.  A 
good  wide  board  is  then  placed  on  top  to 
keep  the  loose  soil  from  getting  between 
the  poles,  or  at  least  not  so  much  of  it. 
Fill  in  with  earth  and  pack  down  until 
level  with  the  top  soil.  I  drain  all  low, 
wet  spots  by  this  method.  Such  a  ditch 
properly  arranged  will  give  good  service 
for  several  years  and  no  land  will  be 
wasted  by  the  operation,  as  you  can  cul¬ 
tivate  and  grow  a  crop  over  it.  M  hen 
possible,  it  is  best  for  the  ditch  to  have 
an  outlet  to  a  stream  of  running  water; 
though  short,  wet  places  can  be  well 
drained  without  this  outlet. 

Virginia.  WM.  H.  iiarrtson. 


Where 

the 


When  this  funny  little  chap  ambles  out  on  the  stage  in  mock 
humility  and  lifts  his  hat  with  a  pathetic  air  the  audience  generally 
gives  one  startled  stare — and  roars!  Don  Barclay  has  made  the 
jagged  streak  of  lightning  that  parts  his  famous  hair  good  for 
howls  of  laughter  from  coast  to  coast.  He  started  on  the  old 
Barbary  Coast  and  came  East  to  play  in  the  Follies. 

•  e  • 

Then  he  knocked  them  loose  from  their  seats  in  bally  old  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  London  Palace  and  London  Elippodrome.  Returned 
to  New  York  to  play  in  such  Broadway  hits  as  “Greenwich  Village 
Follies,”  “Cross  My  Heart”  and  other  laugh  producers.  But  every¬ 
one  cannot  hope  to  make  a  trip  to  New  York  to  hear  this  brilliant 
young  comedian  with  the  funny  smile.  Five  years  ago  or  more  only 
the  favored  few  could  regularly  laugh  at  his  grotesque  sayings. 

•  •  • 

But  now  you  can  laugh  to  your  heart’s  content  in  your  own  easy 
chair  1  You  can  enjoy  this  kind  of  entertainment  on  the  radio. 
Millions  heard  Don  Barclay  during  the  Eveready  Hour.  His  voice 
comes  in,  vibrant  with  mirth,  on  the  modern  battery-powered  radio 
sets.  The  modern  radio  set,  with  long-lasting  Eveready  Layerbilt 
“B”  Batteries  for  power,  brings  everyone  close,  when  “Don”  sets 
out  to  make  you  laugh  over  the  radio.  The  new  models,  including 
the  marvelous  new  Eveready  Battery-powered  Radio,  bring  him 
in  clear — more  natural  than  anything  you’ve  ever  heard  before. 
That’s  why  the  battery-powered  sets  are  so  popular. 

•  •  • 


Power  your  battery-operated  set  with  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Batteries!  These 
are  the  ones  that  use  the  patented  Layerbilt  construction  that  puts  more  active 
materials  within  the  battery,  thus  providing  more  service  for  your  money.  Ever¬ 
eady  Layerbilts  are  more  reliable,  too,  for  they  have  82  fewer  internal  connec¬ 
tions  than  the  ordinary  kind.  That  makes  them  free  from  trouble;  they  last 
for  months  and  months.  Don’t  forget  that  Eveready  Layerbilts  are  sold  in  such 
tremendous  volume  that  they  move  quickly  out  of  dealers’  stocks,  thus  assuring 
your  receiving  fresh  “B”  batteries. 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  Uj  '  San  Francisco 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 


TUESDAY  NIGHT  IS  EVEREADY  HOUR  NIGHT 

East  ot  the  Rockies,  9  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time,  through  WEAF 
and  associated  N.  B.  C.  stations.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  6  P.  M. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  through  N.  B.  C.  Pacific  Coast  network. 

New  Eveready  Radio  Receivers  —  A.  C.  and  battery-operated — Now  on  Sale 


eVEREADy 

Radio  Batteries 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  tl-25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

XVo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  W e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  ad vertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Y orkkk  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  New  York  Times  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  purpose  of  the  $100,000,000  loan  to 
wheat  organizations  is  to  keep  wheat  off  the  market, 
and  force  the  price  up.  The  discovery  has  irritated 
the  editorial  page  into  a  state  of  hysterics.  It  quotes 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  as  pledg¬ 
ing  himself  to  enforce  the  anti-trust  laws,  and  re¬ 
minds  the  world  that  one  of  the  objects  of  these 
laws  is  to  prevent  precisely  what  the  government 
aims  to  do  in  the  matter  of  wheat.  The  editorial 
painfully  screeches  that : 

The  government,  despite  all  protests,  is  itself  going 
into  the  business  of  agriculture,  that  methods  of  raising 
prices  and  mulcting  the  consumer  are  to  be  tolerated  in 
behalf  of  farmers,  which,  if  they  were  even  proposed 
in  the  instance  of  large  manufacturers,  Avouhl  cause  the 
very  heavens  to  be  rended  with  cries  of  indignation. 

The  Times  has  had  a  long  sleep,  but  it  may  be 
congratulated  on  its  present  understanding  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Federal  agricultural  act.  But  it 
seems  yet  confused  on  the  subjects  of  comparative 
governmental  favors.  It  apparently  forgets  that 
its  manufacturers  and  industries  are  merging  and 
combining  and  creating  monopolies  almost  daily 
despite  the  frequent  assurances  that  anti-trust  law’s 
were  to  be  strictly  enforced.  They  enjoy  public 
favor  in  the  shape  of  tariffs  which  impose  a  tax  on 
consumers  including  farmers  by  increasing  the  prices 
on  things  they  buy.  The  wheat  grower  cannot  bene¬ 
fit  from  a  tariff,  and  since  it  increases  the  cost  of 
his  supplies,  he  has  demanded  an  equivalent  of  the 
tariff  benefits  for  himself  with  an  alternative  of 
wiping  out  tariff  benefits  entirely.  He  failed  to  get 
the  “equalization  fee”  or  the  “debenture  plan,”  but 
has  been  promised  other  concessions  to  put  his  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  parity  with  the  industries.  The  parity 
seems  a  great  way  off  yet,  but  the  Times  was  evi¬ 
dently  expecting  farm  relief  to  come  from  the  flour¬ 
ish  of  a  magician’s  wand,  and  falls  into  a  rage  wl},en 
it  discovers  that  it  may  mean  higher  prices  for  the 
products  of  the  farm.  The  incident  of  this  editorial 
is  new  proof  that  farmers  can  look  for  no  benefits 
from  co-operation  or  alliances  with  the  buyers  of 
farm  products  or  their  spokesmen.  Naturally 
enough  they  all  want  cheap  raw  material  and  food. 
Just  as  naturally  the  farmer  wants  a  price  for  his 
products  that  will  return  as  much  for  his  capital  and 
labor  and  profit  as  the  manufacturer  receives  for 
capital,  labor  and  profit.  This  is  parity,  and  we 
might  just  as  well  all  frankly  admit  that  it  means 
higher  prices  for  farm  products. 

* 

STATISTICS  regarding  use  of  electricity  on  122 
farms  in  New  York  State,  gathered  by  Cornell 
College  of  Agriculture,  show  an  increase  of  59  per 
cent  in  current  consumption  in  two  years,  116,469 
kilowatt  hours  being  used  on  these  farms  in  1928, 
for  light  and  power.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great 
number  of  other  farms  using  the  current  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  report,  and  many  more  where  the  elec¬ 
tricity  is  made  on  the  farm.  In  accomplishment  for 
both  convenience  and  utility  this  seems  a  long  jump 
from  the  candlelight  and  tread-power  period,  but 
it  is  really  but  a  short  time  as  years  go. 

* 

BREEDERS  and  feeders  of  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  do  not  get  their  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  They,  too,  are  supporting  an  elaborate  mid¬ 
dleman  system  which  gnaws  their  returns  down  to 
the  bone.  These  producers  market  their  stock  in 
several  ways.  Many  of  them  sell  on  the  farm  to 
local  butchers,  or  to  local  buyers  who  ship  in  car¬ 
loads  or  by  truck  to  commission  merchants  at  kill¬ 
ing  centers.  The  local  buyers  in  leading  live-stock 
States  represent  producers’  so-called  co-operative 
marketing  organizations,  with  headquarters  at  the 


terminal  markets.  These  organizations  are  little 
more  than  disguised  additions  to  the  old  commission 
system,  for  as  rivals  of  commission  merchants  they 
operate  on  practically  the  same  basis.  Well-estab¬ 
lished  producers  of  fat  and  feeder  cattle  in  carlot 
or  larger  numbers  sell  mostly  through  the  “old-line” 
commission  houses,  which  deduct  their  fees,  as  well 
as  freight,  yardage,  feed  and  weighing  charges  and 
remit  the  proceeds  to  their  patrons.  Some  western 
cattle  ranchmen  sell  their  feeder  stock  to  corn-belt 
feeders.  In  recent  years  there  has  grown  up  in  some 
Mid-West  States  a  system  of  direct  dealing  between 
pork  producers  and  packers.  Agents  for  the  pack¬ 
ers  buy  hogs  in  areas  where  large  numbers  are  pro¬ 
duced,  and  ship  them  to  the  killers.  Much  can  be 
said  for  the  economy  of  this  system.  Considerable 
numbers  of  fat  cattle  and  lambs  of  the  highest  quali¬ 
ty  that  go  to  our  eastern  markets  are  shipped  direct 
from  feed  lots  to  killers.  This  is  a  limited  and  high¬ 
ly  specialized  business.  American  meat  producers 
as  a  whole  have  barely  begun  to  solve  their  market¬ 
ing  problem.  The  centralized  type  of  co-operative 
organization,  uncontrolled  by  producers,  is  not 
solving  it. 

* 

THE  poultry  season  is  beginning  to  loom  greater 
in  the  prospect  for  the  next  few  months.  One 
feature  so  far  stands  out  in  the  probability  of  an  in¬ 
creased  supply.  Market  receipts  have  been  heavier 
this  year.  The  movement  into  cold  storage  has  been 
one-fourth  larger  and  the  chicken  production  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  greater  because  of  the  increased  hatch 
reported  last  Spring.  The  increasing  cost  of  grain 
may  tend  to  prevent  complete  fattening,  and  may  re¬ 
sult  in  a  good  many  thin  chickens  being  shipped 
early  in  the  season.  In  that  case  the  position  of 
well-fattened  chickens  held  until  the  Christmas  mar¬ 
kets  would  be  comparatively  favorable.  Prices  of 
most  lines  of  poultry  are  lower  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  Consuming  demand  has  been  excellent. 

* 

DELAWARE  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
produce  enormous  quantities  of  fruit  and  truck 
crops  of  good  to  choice  quality.  Much  of  this  raw 
wealth  goes  by  truck  to  the  New  York  City  mar¬ 
ket.  Practically  all  of  the  land  in  this  peninsula  is 
level  and  sandy.  Thousands  of  acres  of  it  have  not 
been  cleared.  Peach  and  apple  orchards,  straw¬ 
berry  beds  and  sweet  potato  fields  occupy  most  of 
the  land  under  cultivation.  We  recently  observed 
there  that  the  Soy  bean,  which  is  well  adapted  to 
sandy  land,  is  grown  on  many  farms.  This  legume 
aids  in  increasing  and  maintaining  soil  fertility, 
while  the  beans  make  a  high-protein  meal  for  dairy 
cattle.  The  hay,  fed  with  or  without  the  beans, 
possesses  high  nutritive  value.  The  beans,  when 
sold  for  seed,  usually  net  growers  a  fair  profit.  Soy 
bean  hay  has  a  place  in  the  economy  of  mutton  pro¬ 
duction.  Many  farmers  in  this  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  region  say  that  the  fruit  and  truck  crop  system 
which  is  established  there,  would  he  both  improved 
and  strengthened  by  the  increased  production  of 
Soy  beans.  They  are  confident  that  they  can  grow 
Soy  beans  at  a  much  lower  cost  per  bushel  than  is 
the  average  in  Illinois.  If  this  is  true,  the  time 
may  come  when  some  of  the  thousands  of  dollars 
that  New  York  State  dairymen  pay  for  Illinois  Soy 
bean  meal  will  go  to  Maryland  and  Delaware  farm¬ 
ers.  Their  location  is  another  factor  in  their  favor,  if 
they  should  ever  compete  on  a  large  and  organized 
scale  for  this  business. 

* 

THE  following  encouraging  statement  is  at  hand 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  re¬ 
garding  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  quarantine : 

No  Mediterranean  fruit  flies  have  been  discovered  at 
any  point  in  Florida  since  August  27,  and  provision  is 
made  for  the  release  of  areas  which  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  infested,  with  the  effect  of  removing  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  sterilization  when  fruit  from  such  areas 
is  to  be  moved  to  destinations  northeast  of  Potomac 
Yards,  Va. 

Subsequent  to  the  end  of  July,  infestation  has  been 
determined  at  eight  points.  These  for  the  present  will 
be  retained  as  infested  areas.  These  areas  each  consist  of 
a  small  tract  of  two  miles  in  diameter  around  the  in¬ 
fested  property  and  they  are  located  at  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  points  in  a  number  of  different  counties.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  these  eight  areas  can  be  released 
from  such  designation  in  the  near  future. 

No  news  from  Florida  could  be  more  welcome  than 
this.  It  is  surely  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  clean 
areas  there  will  be  preserved. 

* 

WILL  ice  as  a  refrigerant  of  railroad  cars  be 
displaced  by  artificial  refrigeration?  A  short 
time  ago  this  matter  was  briefly  mentioned.  Now 
further  details  are  available,  and  there  seems  fair 
probability  that  electric  refrigeration,  with  genera¬ 
tors  run  by  movement  of  the  car  wheels,  is  actually 
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on  the  way  as  a  practical,  rather  than  purely  ex¬ 
perimental  fact.  Icing  a  car  of  perishable  produce 
by  the  movement  of  the  car  wheels  would,  only  re¬ 
cently,  have  seemed  as  strange  an  idea  to  us  as  did 
that  airbrake  to  old-time  railroaders.  Few  realize 
the  difficulty  of  getting  at  hand  sufficient  ice  for  the 
refrigerator  trains  in  the  long  stretches  of  the 
West.  With  this  new  plan  in  operation,  all  of  this 
re-icing,  with  its  work  and  uncertainty  of  supply, 
will  be  removed.  Another  time  and  labor-saver  in 
concrete  work  on  roads  is  the  tank  wagon  which 
mixes  the  concrete  by  wheel  power  as  it  goes  along 
the  road.  Only  a  half  minute  is  needed  to  drop  in 
the  batch  of  concrete  and  aggregate.  When  the 
truck  starts,  dry  mixing  begins.  The  water  is 
turned  in,  and  the  concrete  is  revolved  until  dumped 
on  the  road — a  perfect  mixture,  not  at  all  settled 
out  of  the  water  and  stuck  fast  to  the  track  as 
under  the  old  plan. 

* 

POTATO  growers  in  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  and  Nova  Scotia  seem  to  have  a 
good  crop  and  are  expected  to  export  a  part  of  the 
surplus.  They  have  contrived  to  offset  the  tariff  to 
some  extent  by  putting  up  a  fancy  pack  which  sells 
enough  higher  than  the  ordinary  stock  nearly  to 
pay  the  tariff  charge.  Several  carloads  a  day  have 
been  arriving  at  Boston  and  New  York.  Prince 
Edward  Island  reports  a  good  crop  of  certified  seed 
stock  which  will  be  shipped  liberally  to  southern 
planters.  Good  demand  for  seed  potatoes  is  expected 
in  the  South,  owing  to  increased  planting  intended  in 
Florida  and  Texas,  and  probably  in  the  whole  group 
of  Southeastern  States.  This  increase  of  southern 
planting  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  planning 
holdings  of  northern  potatoes.  If  the  southern  crop 
turns  out  early  and  good  there  will  be  liberal  ship¬ 
ments  by  April  and  most  northern  potatoes  ought 
to  be  out  of  the  market  by  that  time. 

* 

WE  OFTEN  get  questions  concerning  roads, 
their  width,  upkeep  and  methods  by  which 
they  may  be  opened  and  closed.  Rulings  on  such 
matters  can  only  be  had  from  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties.  State  roads  are  in  charge  of  the  State  High¬ 
way  Commission  at  the  Capitol.  County  roads  are 
under  the  county  authorities  in  this  line— such  as 
boards  of  freeholders,  supervisors,  engineers,  etc.. 
In  the  township,  the  overseer  of  highways  looks 
after  this  matter  and  the  town  board  has  authority 
over  certain  points.  Some  roads  are  under  com¬ 
bined  State  and  county  direction.  In  getting  at  the 
truth  about  any  of  these  road  problems,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  first  to  learn  who  is  in  authority  over"  road 
in  question.  Then  the  case  should  be  stated,  clearly 
and  briefly,  but  in  sufficient  detail,  and  sent  to  the 
proper  department.  In  this  way  as  prompt  ruling 
as  possible  will  be  had. 

* 

LOR  Co.,  Ky.,  has  now  gone  purebred  in 
sires  of  cattle  and  swine.  The  last  scrub  is  gone. 
This  did  not  all  happen  at  once,  but  is  the  result 
of  steady  work  by  live-stock  field  agents  and  coun¬ 
ty  men  in  co-operation  with  a  farm  population  to 
whom  purebred  and  “blooded”  stock  has  a  strong 
appeal.  For  generations  the  finest  horses  have  been 
bred  there  on  the  “Blue  grass,”  and  their  pedigrees 
and  performance  have  been  the  pride  of  all  Ken¬ 
tuckians.  This  feeling  toward  purebred  horses  has 
made  the  job  of  clearing  out  other  scrub  stock  less 
difficult.  Many  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  co-op¬ 
erate  with  others  in  making  thorough  work  with  the 
scrubs. 

* 

THESE  are  the  evenings  when  the  log  fire  is 
comfortable  and  attractive.  What  a  spot  this 
is  to  sit  and  rest  and  think  and  talk  and  feel  that 
friends  are  near— under  this  family  roof.  Every 
house  in  a  country  where  wood  may  be  had  is  more 
like  home  for  having  this  open  fire  with  its  snap 
and  crack  and  sizzle  and  hiss,  while  the  fire  pictures 
dance  about. 


Brevities 

The  sugar  industry  of  Java  used  97,300  tons  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  as  fertilizer  last  year. 

In  the  Central  and  Western  States,  rye  is  often 
drilled  into  small  grain  stubble  without  plowing. 

In  September,  1,072  wheat  milling  plants  in  this  coun¬ 
try  produced  10,370.936  barrels  of  flour  and  831,259,737 
lbs.  of  by-product ;  275.3  lbs.  of  wheat  were  required  per 
barrel. 

In  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  dated  August  16,  1856, 
we  find  a  facetious  item  stating :  “On  the  Ridge  Road, 
in  the  town  of  Greece,  where  showers  are  a  matter  of 
tradition  with  young  children,  the  farmers  are  obliged 
to  soak  their  hogs  under  the  pump  for  half  an  hour, 
in  order  to  make  their  sun-eraeked  hides  hold  swill.” 
That  must  have  been  a  worse  drought  than  1929. 
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Wheat  Loans  and  Organization 


ON  OCTOBER  26  the  Federal  Farm  Board  issued 
a  statement  that  it  believed  that  the  prevail¬ 
ing  prices  of  wheat  are  too  low  and  that  this  un¬ 
satisfactory  price  level  is  chiefly  due  to  the  selling  of 
a  large  part  of  the  year's  wheat  supply  within  a 
short  time.  The  large  liquidation  of  industrial 
stocks  and  shrinkage  in  value  within  the  last  few 
days  is  also  thought  to  have  an  effect  on  wheat 
values.  The  board  also  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
remedy  lies  in  the  orderly  marketing  of  wheat  and 
to  assist  this  process  the  board  has  segregated  a 
hundred  million  dollars  for  loans  to  the  wheat  co¬ 
operatives  qualified  as  borrowers  under  the  Capper- 
Volstead  act.  If  this  sum  is  not  sufficient  more  will 
be  asked  from  Congress.  Wheat  co-operatives  have 
been  borrowing  for  advances  to  members  from  com¬ 
mercial  banks,  Federal  and  intermediate  credit 
banks  and  the  Farm  Board.  The  board  will  now 
make  supplemental  loans  to  these  associations  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  following  price  schedules  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  customary  differentials : 


Grade 

No.  1  White  Amber 
No.  1  Northern  . . . 

No.  1  Durum  . 

No.  1  Hard  Winter 
No.  1  Red  Winter  . 
No.  1  Hard  Winter 
No.  1  Hard  Winter 
No.  1  Hard  Winter 


Price  Per  Bu.  Basis 
....$1.12  Seattle 
. . . .  1.25  Minneapolis 

_ 1.12  Duluth 

. . . .  1.18  Chicago 

.  . . .  1.25  St.  Louis 

. . . .  1.15  Kansas  City 

. . . .  1.21  Galveston 

. .  .  .  1.15  Omaha 


The  loans  will  be  made  on  the  customary  storage 


receipt.  It  is  believed  that  the  total  advances  made 
through  the  association  to  the  members  will  be  al¬ 
most  equal  to  the  prices  paid  by  the  speculators  or 
purchasers  direct  from  the  producers.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  farmer  does  not  sell  his  wheat  but 
turns  it  over  to  the  association  for  storage  and  re¬ 


ceives  an  advance  loan,  borrowing  on  it  up  to  the 
above  schedule.  If  the  price  later  goes  up  enough  to 
cover  the  loan,  the  interest,  the  insurance,  the  stor¬ 
age  and  the  association  expense,  he  will  gain  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  sums  and  the  specified  selling 
prices.  It  is  not  stated  how  the  account  would  be 
balanced  in  the  event  that  the  selling  price  ulti¬ 
mately  does  not  cover  the  amount  of  the  loans  and 
the  charges,  but  the  board  proposes  to  continue  the 
loans  on  this  basis  until  the  close  of  the  marketing 


season. 

Dispatches  from  Chicago  announce  the  final  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  organization  of  the  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  National  Farmers’  Grain  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  include  the 
marketing,  not  only  of  wheat  but  of  corn,  oats  and 
other  grains.  The  corporation  will  have  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago  and  is  expected  to  carry  on  the 
stabilizing  processes  for  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
Articles  of  incorporation  are  to  be  filed  in  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  the  complete  papers  made  public 
by  the  board.  S.  J.  Cottington  of  Stanhope,  la.,  has 
been  designated  as  president ;  Samuel  II.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  and  L.  J. 
Taber  of  the  National  Grange,  are  designated  as  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  corporation. 

The  question  of  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  farm¬ 
ers  on  these  loans  is  already  a  matter  of  discussion. 
The  legal  rate  on  loans  made  by  the  Federal  Agri¬ 
cultural  act  is  4  per  cent  and  this  is  the  rate  the  or¬ 
ganization  would  pay.  It  is  proposed  that  the  farmer 
pay  5  per  cent  to  the  organization  on  advances  to 
him.  If  the  full  one  hundred  million  dollars  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  this  would  mean  a  million  dollars  indirectly 
contributed  by  the  farmer  to  the  organization. 


Wall  Street  at  Its  Worst 

THE  bomb  burst  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  on  October  24.  The  time  had  come  for 
a  slaughter.  The  lambs  had  been  skillfully  drawn 
into  the  fold  for  months.  There  was  no  good  in 
keeping  them  blindfolded  any  longer.  The  fleece 
was  at  its  best.  As  the  gong  sounded  in  Wall  Street 
the  shearing  began.  Selling  orders  of  leading  stocks 
running  into  millions  of  dollars  each  poured  into 
the  exchange  with  prices  declining  from  2  to  10 
points  on  each  sale.  Soon  orders  followed  for  the 
sale  of  large  blocks  of  weaker  stocks.  The  orders 
came  from  every  brokerage  house  in  the  country  to 
sell  at  the  market.  Prices  tumbled,  in  some  cases 
nearly  a  dollar  a  share.  Everybody  wanted  to  sell. 
Fear  affected  speculators,  big  and  little.  The  total 
sales  for  the  day  amounted  to  13,894,650,  the  largest 
in  the  record  of  the  exchange.  Speculators  and  in¬ 
vestors  by  the  thousands  were  completely  wiped 
out.  A  week  ago  they  expressed  in  their  counte¬ 
nances  a  smug  satisfaction  with  their  book  profits. 
Today  they  were  wrecked.  The  amount  of  the 
losses  could  not  be  known.  The  machinery,  “stock 
ticker  and  tape,”  was  four  hours  late.  But  the 
losses  were  staggering.  The  total  ran  into  billions. 
The  shorn  lambs  got  little  attention.  Shorn  of  their 
warm  coats  they  shivered  in  the  frosty  atmosphere 


of  a  practical  world.  A  small  downward  flurry  in  the 
exchange  a  week  previous  had  its  significance,  but 
the  inexperienced  did  not  realize  the  point  of  it.  In¬ 
creased  deposits  were  demanded  on  margin  orders. 
Those  who  had  the  money  or  could  borrow  put  up 
the  extra  margin.  Others  lost  out.  On  the  next 
fatal  day,  those  who  responded  to  the  call  for  more 
margins  were  cleared  out  with  the  crowd.  It  was 
the  greatest  disaster  to  the  simple,  confiding,  heed¬ 
less  speculator  that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  ever  known. 

Of  course  the  other  stock  exchanges  of  the  country 
reflected  the  Wall  Street  crash.  In  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
change  1,220.000  shares  were  sold  in  the  wildest 
confusion.  Prices  dropped  from  $1  to  $85  a  share. 

The  produce  markets  also  reacted  to  the  Wall 
Street  crash.  In  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  wheat 
prices  went  off  12  cents  a  bushel.  Chaos  reigned  in 
the  wheat  pit.  Prices  dropped  seven  cents  in  seven 
minutes  in  both  Chicago  and  Winnipeg.  One  grain 
speculator  sold  10.000.000  bushels  of  wheat.  The 
decline  for  December  wheat  since  July  29  was  44 
cents  a  bushel. 

During  the  afternoon  a  group  of  large  bankers 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  market  and  placed  or¬ 
ders  for  some  of  the  best  stocks.  This  did  not  help 
the  small  speculator  who  was  wiped  out  when  he 
failed  to  put  up  margins,  but  it  relieved  the  selling 
not  only  of  stocks  but  also  of  wheat,  and  the  safe 
stocks  and  grains  gained  a  little  at  the  close. 

On  Monday  of  the  following  week  some  of  the 
hysteria  of  the  market  had  subsided,  but  the  large 
volume  of  selling  orders  continued  to  pour  in  from 
all  quarters  of  the  country,  and  prices  dropped  from 
15  to  30  cents  below  the  original  collapse.  The  total 
slump  was  estimated  at  $14,000,000,000. 

On  Tuesday  the  selling  orgy  and  slump  in  prices 
continued.  Then  when  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent 
and  misled  was  complete,  experienced  investors  be¬ 
gan  to  buy  the  best  stocks  at  bargain  prices. 

It  is  illegal  to  bet  on  a  horse  race,  it  is  a  crime  to 
buy  a  lottery  ticket,  and  a  felony  to  pick  a  pocket 
in  the  streets ;  but  in  the  stock  exchanges  and  on 
the  boards  of  trade  gambling  and  robbery  go  on 
day  by  day,  year  after  year,  as  a  respectable  busi¬ 
ness.  None  of  these  gambling  places  adds  a  dollar 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  When  the  innocent  and 
venturesome  lose,  the  wise  and  crafty  win.  The  pity 
of  it  is  that  honest,  trustful,  prudent  people  are  the 
victims  of  deceit  and  cunning.  These  big  organized 
disasters  not  only  beggar  individuals,  but  also  de¬ 
stroy  confidence  and  disturb  trade,  bringing  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  business  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
This  time  it  seems  that  business  will  be  little  if  any 
disturbed  because  of  the  quick  clean-out,  and  the 
promise  of  more  money  for  industry.  But  it  is  time 
the  game  were  outlawed. 


The  Ohio  Milk  Loan 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  is  openly  criticized  here 
in  Northern  Ohio  because  of  its  failure  to  consider  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  whole  region  instead  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  part  of  it  when  it  loaned  $400,000  to  the 
Ohio  Farmers’  Co-operative  Milk  Association,  which 
distributes  only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  Cleveland 
market,  and  which  started  the  Cleveland  milk  war 
last  March  by  cutting  the  retail  price  two  cents  a 
quart.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  unite  the  whole 
dairy  industry  in  Northern  Ohio.  It  is  held  that  the 
board  should  have  lent  its  influence  to  the  building  up 
of  this  regional  organization  and  given  its  7,000  mem¬ 
bers  a  voice  in  the  Cleveland  market,  instead  of  en¬ 
couraging  only  the  1,000  producers  who  belong  to  the 
association  fostered  by  it.  This  association  has  also 
outstanding  $900,000  of  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
which  are  now  subordinated  to  the  Federal  loan.  This, 
of  course,  weakens  the  security  of  the  certificates.  If 
the  regional  dairy  organization  becomes  a  reality  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  so  designed  that  dairymen  them¬ 
selves  will  control  it  and  the  business,  instead  of  al- 
Avays  being  handed  a  lemon  by  the  men  we  pay  to  han¬ 
dle  our  business  for  us ! 

The  Ohio  Farmer,  which  is  controlled  by  Senator 
Capper  of  Kansas,  concludes  an  editorial  analysis  of 
the  subject  as  folloAVS : 

“The  whole  matter  thus  sums  itself  into  one  question, 
‘Has  the  Federal  Farm  Board  by  its  action  aided  the 
dairy  farmers  of  Northeastern  Ohio  to  place  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  to  market  their  oAvn  products  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  well  through  a  representative  organiza¬ 
tion?’ 

“We  believe  that  it  has  not.”  L.  W.  aixex. 


Potato  Situation  Improves 

The  lighter  market  shipments  reported  on  the  way 
since  middle  of  October  promise  some  relief  to  over-sup¬ 
plied  potato  markets.  Extremely  lieai'y  shipments  the 
first  half  of  October  seem  to  have  been  responsible  for 
the  slightly  lower  prices  in  large  eastern  markets. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  potato  situation  itself  to  sug¬ 
gest  any  weakness.  The  crop  is  as  light  as  ever.  Much 
of  the  heavy  shipping  movement  has  been  due  to  the 
desire  of  growers  to  raise  money  to  meet  expenses  of 
the  season. 

After  the  price  went  down  a  feAV  cents  in  shipping 
sections  of  Maine  growers  began  to  hold  back  shipments. 
Since  Maine  had  been  shipping  25  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  earlots  during  the  greatest  activity  of  the  Fall 
movement,  the  total  decreased  considerably  when  Maine 
shippers  began  to  limit  the  output.  The  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  still  feel  the  effect  of  the  heavy  supplies.  In  the 
West  Avhere  the  crop  Avas  light  the  prices  have  been  go¬ 
ing  up.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  declining  slightly 
in  the  East,  thus  bringing  potato  values  close  together 


in  both  sections.  Shippers  in  Western  Michigan  were 
getting  about  the  same  price  per  100  lbs.  as  those  in 
Northern  Maine,  and  nearly  as  much  as  shippers  in 
Western  New  York. 

While  there  is  no  special  reason  to  hold  potatoes  for 
extremely  high  prices  so  long  as  present  returns  are 
reasonably  satisfactory  there  is  still  some  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  potatoes  to  sell  higher  in  Winter  than  they  have 
sold  so  far  this  season.  The  production  per  capita  of 
population  is  practically  the  same  as  in  1925  Avlien  po¬ 
tatoes  went  up  to  $4  per  cwt.  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Winter  months.  The  cause,  that  season,  Avas 
partly  the  appearance  of  reports  that  the  crop  Avas 
badly  damaged  by  freezing  and  decay.  This  year  the 
condition  of  the  crop  seems  to  be  good  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  country.  For  that  reason,  the  prices  are 
likely  to  folloAV  a  more  steady  course  than  in  1925-26. 
If  t lie  crop  report  for  November  should  show  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  October  report,  the  situation  might  be 
changed.  Otherwise,  thei’e  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the 
markets  will  strengthen  as  soou  as  shipments  sIioaa' 
further  decrease,  as  they  usually  do  in  November  and 
December. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  price  of  potatoes 
lias  not  gone  up  too  fast  this  Fall.  The  sudden  rise 
in  the  Fall  of  192o  checked  the  demand  somewhat  and 
caused  too  many  potatoes  to  be  held  until  Spring,  thus 
bringing  about  a  slump  at  that  season.  This  year  the 
moderate  prices  have  kept  up  the  demand,  even  though 
shipments  haAre  been  heaA’ier  than  at  the  corresponding 
time  a  year  ago.  Dealers  seem  to  be  confident  and  many 
of  them  have  bought  heavy  supplies  expecting  to  sell 
them  at  a  profit  later  in  the  season. 

Perhaps  the  policy  which  the  Maine  shippers  have 
been  folloAving  is  as  good  as  any.  They  .started  shipping 
early  and  kept  it  up  as  long  as  the  price  held  firm,  but 
when  the  markets  Aveakened  they  held  back  their  sup¬ 
plies.  In  this  Avay  the  large  and  fine  crop  of  Maine  is 
likely  to  average  good  returns  through  the  season. 

As  usuai  in  seasons  of  short  crops  there  are  quan¬ 
tities  of  small  potatoes  in  the  market.  The  dry  sea¬ 
son  resulted  in  much  small  stock  being  produced.  The 
practice  of  sorting  out  the  best  potatoes  for  a  separate 
pack  of  baking  stock  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  producing 
region  has  reduced  the  average  size  of  the  ordinary  po¬ 
tatoes  shipped  from  -that  part  of  the  country.  The 
baking  potatoes  sell  enough  higher  to  make  the  practice 
pay  the  shippers. 

In  short,  the  potato  situation  looks  encouraging  be¬ 
cause  it  is  much  like  other  seasons  during  the  past  10 
years  when  the  prices  tended  to  advance  after  the  har¬ 
vest  season.  The  quality  is  good  and  the  demand  seems 
to  be  Satisfactory.  If  a  business  depression  should 
occur  the  prospect  would  not  be  quite  so  good  for  po¬ 
tatoes,  owing  to  probable  lack  of  employment  in  the 
industries  and  a  tendency  to  economize  somewhat  in  the 
purchase  of  food  but  the  potato  market  feels  such  con¬ 
ditions  much  less  than  the  markets  for  many  other 
pioducts.  At  present,  business  conditions  are  fair  to 
good  and  there  is  no  special  reason  to  expect  anything 
different  during  the  coming  year.  ‘  f. 


From  a  Minnesota  Reader 

Minnesota  is  a  State  rarely  heard  from  in  your 
columns.  Its  immense  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  area,  its  10,000  beautiful  lakes  scattered  over  a 
large  part,  and  the  fine  farming  region  covering  the 
southern  and  western  portion  make  of  Minnesota  one 
of  our  most  attractive  and  resourceful  States. 

Plenty  of  rain  brought  good  crops  to  the  farmers  in 
this  southern  part,  but  the  rest  of  the  State  experi¬ 
enced  the  most  severe  drought  in  49  years.  The  Red 
River  Valley,  said  to  be  the  only  country  which  will 
produce  a  crop  without  rain,  had  a  fair  yield  of  grain, 
hay  and  potatoes;  corn  being  poor  and  mostly  immature. 
Potato  farmers  Avill  realize  far  more  from  their  half 
crop  this  year  than  last  year’s  big  crop  brought  them. 

We  farm  women  look  somewhat  enviously  at  eastern 
poultry  markets  and  wish  our  eggs  and  poultry  could 
sell  for  prices  like  those.  Probably  eastern  poultry 
raisers  are  wishing  they  could  buy  feed  at  Avestern 
prices.  So  things  are  evened  up.  At  this  present 
writing  (October  9)  heavy  hens  and  springs  sell  for  19 
and  20  cents;  eggs,  30  to  40  cents;  butterfat,  48  cents. 

Farms  are  usually  rented  on  a  share  basis.  The 
renter  furnishes  his  OAvn  equipment,  receiving  half  of 
the  crop,  if  the  owner  provides  seed  and  pays  half  of 
the  expense  of  thrashing,  othenvise  the  owner  takes 
one-quarter  free  of  expense. 

The  large  fields  of  Sweet  elovrer  in  blossom  for  three 
months  or  more  make  this  a  beekeeper’s  paradise. 

Wilkin  Go.,  Minn.  mss.  w.  j.  p. 


From  Southeastern  Wisconsin 


As  to  crops  in  this  part  of  Wisconsin  we  grow  corn, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  wheat,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  Timothy 
hay,  clover,  Alfalfa,  Soy  beans,  and  peas. 

General  yield  was  :  corn,  50  bushels  per  acre ;  oats, 
45;  barley,  45;  rye,  15-20;  wheat,  30;  potatoes,  125; 
sugar  beets,  12-15  tons;  Timothy,  3  tons;  clover,  2-3 
tons ;  Alfalfa,  2-4  tons ;  Soy  beans,  3  tons ;  peas,  1 ,500 
to  2.000  lbs. 

The  milk  and  live  stock  prices  are  good.  Poultry 
farming  is  on  the  increase,  egg  and  meat  production 
having  gained  during  the  past  year  to  the  extent  of 
12  per  cent.  Potatoes  this  year  have  been  the  highest 
in  price  that  they  have  been  in  years.  There  is  an  av¬ 
erage  crop  in  the  State.  Potatoes  in  the  field  are  $1.50- 
$2  bu. 


- ...  niauc  i/ut  weru  L  “  1 1  «*  I 

and  landowner.  Share  and  cash  rental  are  the  tw 
principal  methods  of  farming  with  tenants.  Share  rent! 
is  practised  as  a  general  rule  when  the  tenant  has  nc 
the  capital  for  cash  rent.  Arrangements  between  ownc 
and  tenant  vary.  As  a  usual  rule,  the  owner  furnisiu 
half  the  livestock  (except  the  horses)  half  the  see< 
and  all  improvement  or  repair  for  the  farm.  The  tenar 
fui  nishes  the 'labor  and  the  machinery  and  power. 

('ash  rents  vary  likewise  depending  on  the  size  < 
the  farm,  the  location,  and  the  productive  capacity  < 
the  soil.  Lands,  hoAvever,  rent  at  prices  ranging  froi 
$0  to  810  jier  acre. 

In  home-grown  feeds,  domestic  supplies  are  materiall 
below  those  of  last  year.  This  reduction  is  refleetc 
in  the  higher  prices  which  are  prevailing  There  is 
smaller  number  of  live  stock  on  feed  this  year  tha 
last.  I  here  are  approximately  8  per  cent  less  fattenin 
hogs  in  the  country  this  year.  Lamb  feeding,  on  an  e 
tensive  basis,  is  already  under  wav  for  1929.  Sever; 
hundred  thousand  lambs  are  fed  in  Wisconsin  each  yes 
for  Chicago  and  Eastern  markets.  * 

The  demand  for  dairy  cattle  is  especially  stron, 

«i°7°r?  &,C0WS  ',irVsellluS  at  unprecedented  price 
$1<5  to  $225  per  head.  T  «  » 

Walworth  Co.,  Wis.  J’  °’  B’ 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


A  Patriot’s  Hymn  of  Praise 

God  of  our  fathers,  Whose  almighty  hand 
Leads  forth  in  beauty  all  the  starry  band 
Of  shining  worlds  in  splendor  through  the 
skies. 

Our  grateful  songs  before  Thy  throne 
arise. 

Thy  love  divine  hath  led  us  in  the  past, 
In  this  free  land  by  Thee  our  lot  is  cast; 
Be  Thou  our  ruler,  guardian,  guide  and 
stay, 

Thy  word  our  law,  Thy  paths  our  chosen 
way. 

From  war’s  alarms,  from  deadly  pestilence, 
Be  Thy  strong  arm  our  ever  sure  defence ; 
Thy  true  religion  in  our  hearts  increase, 
Thy  bounteous  goodness  nourish  us  in 
peace. 

Refresh  Thy  people  on  their  toilsome  way, 
Lead  us  from  night  to  never  ending  day; 
Fill  all  our  lives  with  love  and  grace 
divine, 

And  glory,  laud  and  praise  be  ever  Thine. 

— Daniel  C.  Roberts,  1876. 

* 

The  Cleanliness  Institute  suggests  that 
when  the  bride-to-be  is  to  receive  a  “mis¬ 
cellaneous  shower,’’  this  may  be  varied 
pleasantly  by  making  it  a  “clotheslin- 
shower.”  The  gifts  may  include  not  only 
a  clothesline  and  laundering  materials, 
but  anything  that  can  be  washed.  Under¬ 
wear,  collars  and  cuff  sets,  household 
linens,  curtains,  towels,  bath  mats  and 
handkerchiefs,  are  a  few  popular  choices. 
One  guest  should  volunteer  a  large  clothes 
basket  or  hamper;  others  should  bring 
clothespins,  soaps,  and  a  flat  iron.  If 
there  are  sufficient  funds  available,  a 
washing  machine  may  be  the  joint  gift  of 
several  friends.  The  clothing  and  house¬ 
hold  linens  should  form  a  part  of  the 
home  decorative  scheme.  They  should  be 
arranged  neatly  on  a  line  that  is  stretched 
across  the  room  in  whch  the  refreshments 
are  served.  An  ingenious  member  of  the 
group  can  devise  crepe  decorations  to  rep¬ 
resent  some  phase  of  wash  day  and  the 
idea  can  be  developed  still  further  in  the 
place  cards  and  favors.  When  the  shower 
is  over,  the  guest  of  honor  can  pack  her 
gifts  into  the  laundry  hamper,  rejoicing 
not  only  in  their  beauty  but  in  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  keeping  long  after  her  wedding 
day. 

* 

No  other  material  seems  quite  as  fas¬ 
cinating  to  the  clothes  moth  as  a  bathing 
suit ;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  ma¬ 
terial  riddled  with  holes  when  apparently 
it  has  been  packed  away  with  every  care. 
One  ingenious  woman  has  developed  a 
perfect  plan  for  circumventing  the  moth. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  her  bathing  suit 
is  well  laundered  like  any  colored  woolen, 
rolled  up  smoothly  and  tightly,  and  packed 
in  a  two-quart  preserve  jar.  With  rubber 
ring  and  tightly  fastened  top  there  is 
absolutely  no  way  for  the  moth  to  enter. 
This  seems  to  us  a  perfect  plan  for  pack¬ 
ing  woolens  of  small  bulk. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  last  year  told  us 
that  she  always  admired  the  rich  brown 
surface  of  a  neighbor’s  pumpkin  pies, 
but  was  never  able  to  imitate  it  until 
she  learned  this  neighbor’s  secret.  Before 
putting  her  pie  in  the  oven  she  always 
poured  two  or  three  tablespoons  of  cream 
over  the  top.  No  doubt  this  enriched  the 
flavor  also. 


Conserving  the  By-Products 
at  Butchering  Time 

With  the  prevalent  high  prices  of  all 
sorts  of  meat  products  it  is  important 
that  waste  be  eliminated  and  that  every 
edible  portion  of  the  porker,  or  beef,  killed 
for  home  use  on  the  farm,  be  preserved. 
The  pressure  cooker  makes  this  work 
more  rapid  and  sure ;  however,  I  have 
been  able  to  preserve  the  surplus  from 
two  to  four  hogs  by  using  kitchen  meth¬ 
ods  ;  this  for  meats  to  be  used  during  the 
cold  months.  If  desired  to  keep  for  Sum¬ 
mer  use  the  pressure  cooker  becomes  a 
necessity.  After  the  hogs  are  cut  up  and 
meat  has  beeen  salted  away,  attention  is 
given  to  the  trimmings,  which  include 
ribs,  backbones,  heads,  feet  and  livers,  as 
well  as  that  used  for  making  sausage. 
Ribs  are  cut  as  for  present  roasting  and 
salted,  then  placed  in  roasting  pans,  or 
iron  skillets,  with  fat  and  placed  in  the 
oven  until  slightly  browned  and  about 
half  done.  They  are  then  packed  closely 
into  heated  quart  fruit  jars,  I  use  glass; 
a  quart  jar  holds  enough  for  a  good  mess 


for  six  to  eight  persons.  When  jar  is  full, 
pour  enough  fat  from  pan  to  fill  to  the 
brim  and  seal.  The  small,  meaty  pieces 
of  backbone  are  managed  in  the  same  way. 
Put  in  a  cool  place ;  they  will  keep  fresh 
and  sweet  for  months.  Prepare  for  table 
by  setting  jar  in  warm  water  until  fat  is 
melted ;  place  meat  in  pan,  dust  with 
pepper  and  flour  and  brown  in  the  oven. 
Serve  with  flour  gravy  made  by  stirring 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour  in  twice 
as  much  of  the  fat  and  when  brown  add 
half  a  cup  of  milk  and  the  same  of  water. 

Slice  livers  one-half  inch  thick,  fry  in 
hot  fat  until  almost  done,  then  pack  in 
jars  and  cover  with  fat.  Seal  and  keep  in 
cool  place  until  used ;  prepare  for  table 
in  same  way  as  above. 

Heads  are  utilized  in  making  head 
cheese,  or  “souse,”  as  our  mothers  called 
it.  Clean  well,  soak  overnight  in  salt 
water  and  wash  well ;  boil  in  enough 
water  to  cover  until  meat  will  drop  from 
bone ;  set  aside  to  cool,  then  remove  from 
bones  and  chop  fine.  Add  salt,  pepper  and 
sage  to  taste  and  pack  in  stone  crock  or 
other  earthen  or  granite  vessel.  Invert 
a  plate  on  top  and  weight  down  until 
cold,  when  it  may  be  sliced  and  eaten  with 
vinegar,  pepper  sauce  or  plain.  It  is  an 
excellent  meat  dish  for  supper  on  wintry 
days. 

All  lean  and  streaked  trimmings  not 
otherwise  utilized  may  be  used  in  sausage 
making.  Three  parts  lean  to  one  part  fat 
is  about  the  right  proportion  for  a  sau¬ 
sage  that  is  neither  too  lean  nor  too  fat. 
Remove  all  bone  and  cut  meat  in  strips, 
using  the  tenderloin  and  lean  trimmings 
from  hams  and  shoulders.  Season  to 
taste  with  salt,  pepper,  sage  and  cayenne 


pepper;  a  bit  of  garlic  is  liked  by  many, 
and  gives  a  pleasant  change  in  flavor. 
Put  through  the  meat  chopper  twice;  in 
this  way  no  hand  mixing  is  needed,  as 
the  seasoning  will  be  well  blended  through¬ 
out  the  entire  batch.  For  Winter  use  the 
sausages  may  be  preserved  by  simply 
packing  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of 
small  stone  jars,  filling  the  jar  with 
melted  lard  and  tying  down  with  thick 
paper.  If  wanted  to  keep  for  Summer  use, 
make  into  pats,  fry  until  just  a  little 
under  done,  pack  into  heated  quart  jars, 
fill  with  the  melted  drippings,  seal  and 
invert  jars  until  cold.  Prepared  in  this 
way  the  sausage  will  keep  fresh  and 
sweet  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  is 
delicious  when  placed  in  the  oven  until 
brown.  ijrlie  reed  York 


Oilcloth  Steps  Out 

Oilcloth  has  stepped  out  of  the  kitchen. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  infer  it  has  outgrown 
its  usefulness  there,  but  we  find  it  taking 
a  place  in  nearly  every  room  in  the  house, 
and  even  outside. 

The  great  number  of  people  who  nowa¬ 
days  love  to  adventure  in  home  beautify¬ 
ing  will  find  it  a  fabric  worthy  of  their 
attention.  Oilcloth  used  to  be  of  an 
indefinite  sameness ;  not  so  today,  for  it 
appears  in  every  imaginable  design  and 
in  various  finishes.  It  is  easy  to  work 
with,  is  easily  cleansed,  and  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  many  other  fabrics  of  being 
proof  against  fading. 

Since  oilcloth  started  its  career  in  the 
kitchen,  let  us  see  how  it  is  being  used 
even  more  there  at  present.  As  the  kitchen 
should  be  particularly  immaculate  here 
is  the  very  solution  of  our  problems,  for 
what  could  be  easier  to  keep  in  that  con¬ 
dition  than  oilcloth.  To  begin  with,  a 
modern  kitchen  may  be  tiled  half  way 
up  the  walls  and  if  not  further,  many 
kitchens  are  papered  with  a  form  of  oil¬ 
cloth.  If  there  is  no  tiling  a  tiled  effect 
may  'be  had  by  papering  with  a  tile 
patterned  oilcloth.  As  always  oilcloth  can 
xe  used  on  table  tops  and  the  small  shelves 
one  finds  so  convenient  about  the  kitchenl 
For  a  ruffle  on  these  shelves  you  can  buy 
all  ready  for  your  use  all  kinds  of  oilcloth 
edging,  narrow  or  of  medium  width,  plain 
color,  checked,  polka-dotted  or  plaid,  and 
these  with  edges  in  as  great  a  variety. 
For  as  low  as  10  cents  a  yard  I  have  seen 
this  edging  .  bordered  with  contrasting 
riekrack  braid.  You  can  use  this  also  in 
your  kitchen  closets  and  cabinet  if  you  de¬ 
sire. 

To  depart  from  the  ordinary  you  may 
welcome  some  curtains  of  this  material. 
If  you  have  generally  shown  a  preference 
for  checked  gingham  you  will  now  un¬ 
doubtedly  want  cheeked  oilcloth.  A  valance 
of  plain  color  can  be  used  with  the  side 


drapes  of  cheeked.  Should  you  be  using 
the  very  popular  red  and  white,  a  white 
valance  would  be  better  than  a  plain  red 
to  use  with  the  checked  side  curtains.  Tie 
backs  of  plain  reel  would  be  good,  however. 
This  valance  could  have  a  hand-painted 
design  of  red  or  a  transfer  could  be  ap¬ 
plied.  I  know  of  one  woman  who  was  so 
pleased  with  the  blue  and  white  checked 
oilcloth  that  she  used  at  her  windows  that 
she  lined  the  entire  inside  of  her  kitchen 
closet  with  it. 

Many  of  us  like  cushions  in  our  kitchen 
chairs,  or  if  we  have  a  breakfast  nook  in 
the  kitchen  we  may  have  cushions  on  the 
seats*  These  may  be  attractively  covered 
with  oilcloth  to  harmonize  with  the  rest 
of  the  color  scheme.  Covers  for  the  ice¬ 
box  are  sometimes  convenient  and  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  oilcloth  for  such 
a  cover.  Runners  that  could  be  utilized 
for  this  or  used  on  a  table,  I  have  noticed 
in  the  stores  as  low  as  20  cents.  They 
were  decorated  with  a  stencil. 

Cook  books  are  of  course  being  made 
with  oilcloth  covers,  but  if  yours  hasn’t 
such  a  cover  here  is  another  use  for  this 
versatile  fabric.  A  memorandum  pad 
bound  in  bias  binding  can  easily  be  made 
or  bought.  This  has  small  pockets,  for  the 
pad,  pencils  and  other  small  essentials. 
A  larger  pocket  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  have  on  the  back  of  your  kitchen  closet 
door  to  hold  cleaning  materials  and  dust 
cloths.  Or  if  there  are  small  children, 
such  a  pocket  will  prove  an  excellent 
place  for  the  small  rubbers  that  have  a 
way  of  disappearing  when  most  needed. 

Once  we  felt  a  tiny  bit  sorry  for  those 
who  used  oilcloth  on  their  tables,  but  now 
I  quite  envy  those  who  serve  their  break¬ 


fast  on  a  table  covered  with  the  newest  of 
oilcloths.  Even  for  lunch  when  there  are 
no  guests  and  when  there  are  children, 
this  cloth  could  be  used.  The  pattern  is 
that  of  a  nice  damask  and  the  finish  is 
dull.  Oh,  it  is  entirely  unlike  the  oilcloth 
of  our  grandmothers’  day.  Furthermore 
this  particular  kind  has  a  felt  base,  which 
makes  it  most  desirable  for  table  use. 

One  more  kitchen  use  for  oilcloth. 
Haven’t  you  always  thought  that  the 
polka-dotted  percale  aprons  we  used  to 
see  were  attractive?  Why  not  a  dotted 
apron  of  oilcloth?  Mostly  easily  cleaned, 
and  I  am  sure  neat  enough  to  suit  any¬ 
body  when  bound  in  plain  color.  Flowered 
oilcloth  would  be  preferred  by  some 
perhaps. 

In  the  bathroom,  where  so  often  a 
splash  of  color  is  needed,  oilcloth  can 
again  be  useful.  Curtains  can  be  used  of 
it  as  in  the  kitchen.  If  you  need  an  extra 
large  patch  of  color  try  making  a  shade 
of  it.  Take  the  roller  from  your  old  shade 
and  measure  off  the  necessary  width  and 
length  of  oilcloth.  Tack  this  to  the  roller 
and  there  is  your  shade  to  be  finished  as 
you  choose  on  the  end.  A  chintz-like  pat¬ 
tern  would  be  pleasing,  or  a  pale  solid 
color  on  which  you  might  display  your 
artistic  talents.  Three  tiny  groups  of 
flowers  painted  on  in  bright  colors  show¬ 
ing  through  filmy  white  curtains  made  a 
fetching  picture  in  one  bathroom  I  saw. 
To  have  a  shower  curtain  in  the  latest 
waterproofed  silks  may  be  your  ambition. 
I  know  for  sheer  beauty  combined  with 
utility  nothing  can  surpass  these  silks, 
but  when  the  pocketbook  and  taste  cannot 
be  made  to  match  I  see  no  reason  why 
one  could  not  be  satisfied  temporarily 
with  a  curtain  of  oilcloth  in  one  of  the 
many  appealing  designs.  For  shelves  in 
the  bathroom  and  linen  closet  you  may  use 
oilcloth,  also  for  a  laundry  bag. 

The  sun  porch  affords  yet  another  room 
where  oilcloth  can  enter  the  scene.  Cur¬ 
tains  of  the  chintz  design  prove  especially 
practical.  Usually  there  are  plants  here 
that  touch  against  other  curtains  and 
soil  them  readily.  Being  easily  cleaned 
and  sunproof  such  curtains  are  ideal  when 
of  the  proper  design.  Here  as  well  as  in 
the  living  room  you  will  find  a  mat  of 
oilcloth  under  the  flower  pots  attractive, 
and  added  assurance  that  your  furniture 
will  not  be  spotted.  With  so  many  using 
the  painted  flower  pots  an  oilcloth  that 
matches  in  color  will  not  be  noticeable, 
and  should  you  desire  to  have  it  show  a 
harmonizing  shade  can  'be  choosen.  Cush¬ 
ions  for  the  floor  and  the  chairs  on  the 
sun  porch  can  be  most  striking  when 
fashioned  of  oilcloth.  A  modernistic  touch 
is  frequently  found  on  these  porches  and 
I  think  that  this  material  seems  to  blend 
with  modern  trend.  When  I  speak  of 
cushions  I  imagine  you  may  think  of  the 
cracking  that  would  come  with  use.  How¬ 
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ever,  I  am  not  suggesting  you  use  the 
shiny  finish,  for  I  am  sure  you  would  be 
better  pleased  with  a  dull  finish,  and 
perhaps  a  moire  pattern.  While  speakin" 
of  cushions  I  might  add  that  you  will  find 
these  more  practical  than  others  in  the 
car,  or  if  you  have  a  boat.  They  meet 
the  need  of  the  outdoor  living-room  and 
for  use  in  the  garden. 

For  the  nursery  you  can  easily  see  how 
many  ways  may  be  found  to  use  it.  Walls 
that  are  so  often  the  prey  of  eager  but 
dirty  little  hands  are  so  quickly  wiped  off 
when  covered  with  it.  Toys  are  not  at 
all  new  made  of  oilcloth  nor  are  bibs 
The  nursery  screen  is  most  practical 
fashioned  of  oilcloth.  The  handy  person 
can  ready  make  such  a  screen,  which  may 
be  decorated  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Your  bedroom  and  closet  may  share  in 
using  this  same  material.  The  great  prob¬ 
lem  with  closets  is  to  have  accessories  at¬ 
tractive  and  easy  to  keep  clean.  There  is 
such  a  vogue  for  boxes  that  having  them 
covered  with  dainty  patterned  oilcloth 
would  be  helpful.  Shelves  covered  with  a 
plain  color  and  the  boxes  in  the  figured 
would  be  sure  to  appeal.  Even  the  hangers 
could  be  covered  with  it  and  add  a  bit  of 
gayety.  How  often  a  light  dress  slips 
from  the  smooth  wood  or  metal  of  the 
hanger.  When  covered  it  would  have  less 
tendency  to  do  this.  Many  little  ideas 
will  come  to  mind  to  decorate  the  hangers. 
Flowex-s  in  little  sprays  are  so  easily 
cut  from  oilcloth  and  may  be  fastened  to 
the  middle  of  the  hanger,  there  to  peep 
above  the  dress  or  coat  and  add  a  spright¬ 
ly  touch.  As  for  the  walls  of  your  room 
the  form  of  oilcloth  that  comes  for  walls 
sold  under  its  trade  name  comes  in  charm¬ 
ing  designs  for  bedroom  use. 

Color  and  odd  pieces  in  the  living-room 
may  be  acquired  via  the  oilcloth  way, 
also.  The  small  stools  and  hassocks  so 
popular  are  suitably  covered  with  this. 
If  your  most  used  magazines  are  too  worn 
by  constant  reading  covers  made  of  heavy 
cardboard  covered  with  oilcloth  are  excel¬ 
lent.  Bound  with  tape  and  decorated  with 
cutouts  of  contrasting  color  they  are  at¬ 
tractive  as  well  as  useful. 

There  are  so  many  more  uses  which 
you  will  find  for  this  fabric  which  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  enumerate.  Many  acces¬ 
sories  I  have  not  even  hinted  of  may  be 
developed  with  it.  These  suggestions  may 
appeal  to  you  or  open  a  train  of  thoughts 
that  will  make  its  use  more  satisfying  to 
you. 

In  regard  to  cost  and  durability  it  holds 
its  own  with  almost  any  other  fabric. 
Coming  in  various  widths,  roughly  from 
a  yard  to  56  inches,  in  a  range  of  prices 
according  to  the  quality  and  finish,  it 
costs  from  28  cents  to  $1.50  a  yard. 
Shelving  oilcloth  can  be  had  as  low  as  six 
yards  for  48  cents.  If  you  do  not  have 
access  to  .  a  large  department  store  you 
may  find  it  helpful  to  know  that  some  of 
the  big  mail-order  houses  can  furnish  you 
with  a  Avide  selection  at  most  moderate 
prices.  Harriet  weston. 


Catsup  Making 

The  “Optimist  of  Long  Acres”  states  on 
page  1260  that  “there  is  some  secret  of 
catsup  manufacture,  which  is  guarded  so 
well,  that  the  housewife  has  never  dis¬ 
covered  it.  At  least  I  never  saw  or  ate 
any  homemade  catsup  which  either  looked 
>r  tasted  like  that  from  the  grocer’s  shelf.” 

This  sounds  like  a  sort  of  challenge  to 
the  catsup-making  sisterhood,  and  I  has¬ 
ten  to  be  among  the  first  to  offer  ideas. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  much  of  the 
homemede  product  is  dark  and  watei’y ; 
but  here  are  some  suggestions  that  will 
help  produce  a  catsup  better  than  the 
factory-made. 

1. - — Follow  any  good  recipe. 

2.  —  Boil  tomatoes  without  seasoning 
until  soft  and  let  stand  over  night.  The 
next  day,  ladle  off  as  much  of  the  liquid 
on  top  as  possible  and  discard  (or  use  for 
soup  or.  cocktails. )  This  saves  long  boil¬ 
ing,  which  darkens  catsup. 

3. — Use  whole  spices  as  far  as  possible 
and  tie  up  in  cheesecloth,  removing  when 
catsup  is  done,  as  powdered  cinnamon, 
allspice,  etc.,  will  darken  the  mixture 
also. 

4-  —  Use  good  cider  vinegar,  full 
strength. 

.  5.- — Keep  tasting  and  adding  season¬ 
ings  as  desired  and  when  done  rub  through 
a  line  sieve.  Boil  up  again  and  pour  into 
hot  sterilized  bottles  and  seal  with  a 
bottle  capper.  It  should  be  bright  red 
and  thick.  e.  d.  m. 


Candied  Citron  Melon 

Many  housekeepers  like  to  candy  citron 
melon  as  a  substitute  for  the  real  citron. 
The  candied  citron  of  the  stores  is  the 
thick  rind  of  a  large  fruit  related  to  the 
lemon ;  it  has  an  individual  flavor  which 
the  citron  melon  lacks.  To  prepare  citron 
melon  for  use  in  cake  the  following  rule 
gives,  good  results :  Pare  and  cut  citron 
in  pieces  similar  to  the  citron  peel  sold 
in  grocery  stores.  Soak  in  strong  salt 
water  for  12  hours.  Pour  off  the  brine 
and  soak  in  a  fresh  brine  another  12 
hours.  Wash  off  salt  and  to  7  lbs.  citron 
add  2  oz.  alum.  Cover  the  citron  with 
cold  water  and  boil  half  an  hour.  Drain 
and  cool .  quickly  by  letting  cold  water 
run  over  it.  Now  make  a  syrup,  one  cup 
sugar  to  one  cup  water,  and  cook  the 
citron  in  this  syrup  for  a  long  time,  un¬ 
til  it  looks  well  saturated.  Spread  the 
pieces  on  plates  or  platters,  dusting  sugar 
over  them  while  damp.  As  they  dry  off, 
turn  them,  and  dip  syrup  on  each  time. 
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Canning  without  Cans 

One  often  hears  some  one  remark,  “I 
would  have  canned  some  more  of  this,  or 
that,  but  my  cans  were  all  full.”  How 
do  you  suppose  our  grandmothers  kept 
their  preserves  before  fruit  jars  were  so 
common?  Why,  in  stone  jugs  and  crocks. 
I  can  remember  seeing  canned  tomatoes 
kept  in  jugs.  The  tomatoes  were  cooked 
down  quite  thick,  then  corked  hot  and  red 
sealing  wax  melted  and  poured  over  the 
cork. 

Px-eserves  were  made  pound  for  pojmd, 
cooked  until  thick,  and  kept  in  stone  jars. 
Delicious  pear  preserves  cooked  until  a 
lovely  red,  and  so  good  with  hot  biscuits. 

I  have  found  stone  jars  very  useful, 
for  since  I  began  to  can  vegetables  I  am 
always  short  of  cans.  Two  kinds  of  pic¬ 
kles,  sweet  and  sour  ones,  are  always  put 
into  two-gallon  crocks,  and  keep  the  year 
around,  as  do  pickled  pears  and  peaches. 
Green  tomato  mincemeat  is  made  in  early 
October,  put  in  a  crock  and  reheated  and 
canned  later  when  cans  are  emptied. 

Mustard  pickle  keeps  in  crocks,  too, 
also  sliced  green  tomato  and  ripe  cucum¬ 
ber  pickle. 

Green  and  butter  beans  are  sliced  as 
for  table,  and  packed  in  crocks,  layer  of 
beans,  layer  of  salt,  until  jar  is  full. 
When  freshened  properly  these  are  crisp 
and  tasty. 

Preserved  elderberries  are  kept  in 
crocks  and  canned  later  as  cans  are 
emptied. 

I  will  add  some  of  my  recipes  which 
are  “canned  without  cans.” 

Sour  Pickles. — Cucumbers  are  gathered 
every  day,  washed ;  to  a  panful  I  sprin¬ 
kle  V2  cup  salt,  cover  with  boiling  water, 
and  leave  over  night.  In  the  morning 
wipe  dry,  and  put  in  crock  of  prepared 
vinegar.  For  a  two-gallon  crock,  I  use 
one  gallon  of  vinegar,  one  small  cup  of 
salt,  a  little  sugar,  one  cup  grated  horse¬ 
radish,  two  tablespoons  powdered  alum, 
three  tablespoons  ground  mustard.  I 
have  inquired  if  alum  is  injurious  and 
was  assured  that  this  quantity  would 
not  harm  anyone.  The  pickles  will,  be 
as  crisp,  and  delicious  after  a  year’s  time 
as  when  first  prepared. 

Sweet  Pickles. — Wash  cucumbers;  for 
300  use  two-thirds  cup  salt,  cover  with 
boiling  watei-,  leave  24  hours.  In  morn¬ 
ing  drain,  dry  and  lay  in  crock.  Mix  the 
following  and  pour  over  them  :  %  gallon 
vinegai*,  four  tablespoons  each,  salt,  mus¬ 
tard  and  sugar,  %  cup  mixed  whole 
spices,  one  ounce  ginger  root.  Weigh  3 
lbs.  granulated  sugar.  Every  morning 
stir  pickles  and  add  a  handful  of  sugar 
until  sugar  is  used.  This  will  take. about 
two  weeks.  Cover  and  keep  crock  in  cel¬ 
lar. 

Ripe  Tomato  Pickles. — Select  toma¬ 
toes  that  are  just  ripe,  cut  in  halves, 
spi-inkle  with  salt.  After  24  hours  put 
them  to  drain  ovei-night,  then  lay  them 
in  crock  in  layex’s ;  sprinkle  each  layer 
with  cinnamon,  allspice,  clover,  black  pep¬ 
per  and  brown  sugar,  whole  white  mus¬ 
tard  seed.  When  jar  is  full  cover  with 
good  cold  vinegar. 

Preserved  Elderberries. — Four  quarts 
elderberries,  pour  boiling  .  water  over 
them,  let  stand  %  hour,  drain.  One  pint 
molasses,  one  quart  brown  sugar,  one 
pint  vinegar.  Add  berries,  let  boil  15 
minutes,  skim  out  berries  and  boil  syrup 
until  very  thick,  pour  over  berries.  This 
will  keep  in  a  crock  and  is  ready  for  pies. 
Some  cooks  use  half  sour  plum  pulp,  and 
half  elderberries.  This  does  give,  a 
piquant  flavor,  and  makes  excellent  pies. 
Other  jars  in  my  cellar  are  filled  with 
piccalilli,  chunk  pickle,  plum  preserves 
and  stuffed  gi*een  peppers. 

COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


warm,  sheltered,  rambling  low-ceilinged ; 
neighbors  near  but  not  too  near.  I  would 
choose  plenty  of  closets  and  cupboards. 
I  would  build  on  a  road  kept  open  the 
year  around,  but  not  on  a  much-traveled 
road.  Of  course  there  would  be  bathroom, 
furnace  and  lights.  And  there  would  be 
a  small  smooth  front  yard  and  a  large 
level  backyard ;  fine  trees  in  back,  yes, 
and  my  very  ci*abapple  tree !  In  front, 
two  large  maples.  This  ideal  home  would 
be  within  easy  walking  distance  of  a  little 
school,  country  store  and  a  library.  When 
my  dreams  get  reckless  I  elaborate  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

la  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


871  —  A  Girlish 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  4%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


885  —  Becoming  to 
the  Matron.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46  and  48-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 


is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3  *4 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
32-in.  contrasting 
for  collar  and  %  yd. 
of  32-in.  contrasting 
for  vest.  Ten  cents. 


of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  18- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2JA  yds.  of 
40-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

A  long,  steady  rain  at  last,  and  we  re¬ 
joice.  This  section  has  been  very  fortunate 
compared  with  other  places,  but  water 
was  getting  low  in  town  and  lawns  dry. 
I  do  so  hope  they  are  getting  this  storm 
in  sister  States  where  they  need  it  so 
despei-ately.  Mark  has  just  returned  from 
a  vacation  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  drought  there  made  us 
thankful  for  our  own  green  grass  and 
thidving  crops. 

Housewives  who  were  interested  in  the 
housecleaning  schedule  might  like  to  try 
my  weekly  method.  I  no  longer  find  Sat¬ 
urday  a  day  of  overwork,  and  the  house 
is  cleaner  all  the  time  than  under  the 
old  way.  Monday,  clean  kitchen  (after 
washing  is  done)  ;  Tuesday,  sitting-room 
and  dining-room;  Wednesday,  porch  and 
miscellaneous  cleaning ;  Thursday,  bed¬ 
rooms  and  bathroom;  Friday,  kitchen; 
Saturday,  sitting-room  and  dining-room. 

The  soldiers  have  been  going  through 
town  today,  tractors,  cavalry  and  soldiers 
afoot.  Six  mounted  men  went  by  here 
and  quenched  their  horses’  thirst  at 
Crystal  Spring.  They  were  very  military 
about  it  all,  and  the  hats  with  red  bands 
belonged  to  the  enemy !  This  afternoon 
they  were  to  have  a  mock  battle  at  Brook¬ 
field.  Considerable  excitement  for  our 
quiet  little  towns.  Peth  had  its  scouts, 
and  two  of  the  “enemy”  hid  by  the  river 
bank  down  by  Mark’s  brother’s  home,  in 
Lower  Peth.  Mark  saw  two  in  disgrace ; 
one  was  peeling  onions,  the  other  destined 
to  pare  all  the  potatoes  for  the  rest  of  the 
march. 

Do  you  day-dream?  I  do  too  much,  but 
some  dreams  are  fascinating.  For  instance 
to  think  and  plan  of  the  home  we  would 
have  if  we  could  have  just  the  home  we 
want.  Mine  would  follow  many  of  the 
good  ideas  here ;  never-failing  spring 
water,  icy-cold  with  tremendous  force ; 
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Transfer  pattern 

Emb.  No.  11093  —  Flower  Basket  and 
Sprays.  Pattern  contains  two  rights  and 
two  lefts  of  A,  7  in.  high  by  9  in.  wide; 
two  rights  and  two  lefts  of  B,  11%  in. 
long;  10  rights  and  10  lefts  of  0,  1  y2  in. 
long.  (Blue.)  Ten  cents. 

New  Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine, 
10  cents. 


picture  with  a  ranch  adobe  type  home, 
huge  fireplace;  no  bric-a-brac,  dress 
scarves  or  bedspreads  in  it ;  Indian  bla 
kets,  bear  rugs,  walls  and  ceilings  staine 
floors  easily  mopped  ;  and  big  vases  ai 
urns  of  flowers.  There  would  be  convex 
enc-es  and  a  piano,  radio,  books  and  mag 
zines.  A  camera  too,  and  with  “an  Indii 
and  his  squaw  from  the  reservation” 
do  the  work,  plenty  of  time  to  use 
Time  to  roam  the  great  outdooi-s,  ric 
think.  Oh  I’d  like  more  time  for  t 
things  that  count,  but  very  likely  the  li 
we  are  used  to,  the  simple  things  that  cl 
our  wings,  are  the  things  that  count  wi 
us. 

Good  wishes  for  a  prosperous  harv€ 
and  goodbye! 

MARJORIE  MC  Cl- EEL  AN  FLINT 
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BETTER 
BREAKFASTS 
BEGIN  WITH 
BETTER  SLEEP 


Do  you  realize  that  loss  of  sleep  is  loss  of 
nerve  nourishment— that  a  sagging  bed- 
spring  means  a  sagging  spine— or,  that  ill 
temper,  poor  digestion  and  much  ill  health 
is  often  caused  by  insufficient  rest? 


Why  sacrifice  your  nerves  to  a  poor  bed¬ 
spring  when,  at  little  cost,  you  may  have 
the  relaxation  of  a  Foster  Ideal?  Why  suf¬ 
fer  sag  when  the  Foster  Ideal  with  its  120 
finely  tempered  upright  coils  will  give  you 
finer  spine  support?  Why  "put  up"  with 
"any"  spring  when  in  the  Foster  Ideal  you 
may  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  better  bed¬ 
spring  made  from  a  scientific  study  and 
research  into  sleep? 


<Qv 


vnfooricini 


Foster  Ideal  Springs  are  not 
sold  in  every  furniture  and 
department  store  and  you 
may  be  urged  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  alleged  to  be  “just  as 
good.”  But— if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  proper  spine  support 
and  want  real  rest,  you’ll 
seek  out  the  Foster  Ideal 
Dealer  in  your  city  and  you’ll 
buy  a  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring,  that  bears  the  Foster 
Trade  Mark. 


The  Bed  spring  that  S upports  Your  Spine 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory:  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Bedsprings  •*  Day  Beds  Beds  ■*  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
Upholstery  Springs  •*.  Upholstery  Spring  Construction 
and  Inner  Spring  Mattress  Fillings 


Ke  ep  Cold  and  Colds  away 

-  .COLDPRUF 

KNIT 
SLIPS 


Keep  damp,  chilly,  cold 
weather  away  from  you  and 
you're  pretty  certain  to  keep 
cold*  away,  too. 

An  Indera  Flgurflt  (Cold- 
pruf)  Knit  Slip  is  the  Ideal 
cold  weather  garment. 

It's  knitted  by  a  special 
process  that  keeps  you  cosily 
warm  in  the  coldest  kind  of 
weather. 

And  it's  fashioned  to  fit 
like  a  tailored  gown.  You 
can  wear  Indera  under  your 
smartest  dress.  It  never  an¬ 
noys  you  by  riding  up  around 
your  hips  or  bunching  be¬ 
tween  your  knees. 

Indera  launders  easily  and 
you  don’t  have  to  iron  them. 

Ask  your  favorite  store  to 
show  you  Indera  in  the 
many  attractive  colors  and 
patterns.  For  women,  misses 
and  children. 

Free,  style  folder  No.  12 
In  colors — write  us  for  It. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO.. 

Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


Cuticnra 

The  Sanative,  Antiseptic 
Healing’  Service 

VnexccIIed  for  fifty  yearo 
Soap  •  Ointment  .  Talcum  .  Shaving  Stick 
25c.  each  at  all  Druggists 


Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  Free  samples.  Order 
sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid 

CONCORD  W0RSTE0  MILLS.  Dept.  10.  West  Concord,  N  H 


YARNS 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  atteution, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


HOME  CHRISTMAS  TRAVEL 


a 


New  FREE 


bouk  auote»  Re- 
duced  Factory  Prices. 

Lower  terms  —  year  to  pay. 

Choice  of  6  colora  in  New 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
New  Circulating  tleatern— 
(34.76  up.  200  styles  and 
Sizes.  Cash  or  eauy  terms. 
24  -hour  shipments.  80 -clay 
free  trial.  860-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  20 
years  in  business.  760,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co* 

16LRochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


5  Cabinet 
9  Heaters 

*342®up 


DO  YOU  wish  to  enjoy  life  MORE? 

You  can  do  so  if  you  SAVE  MONEY 
— a  hard  thing  to  start  but  easier  and  eas¬ 
ier  with  every  regular,  systematic  weekly 
or  monthly  deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank. 

WE  WELCOME  SMALL  ACCOUNTS 
Start  with  $1.00  or  more  and  earn  our  liberal  Interoat 

1  /  frf  Dividend  Paid  Chartered  1 868 
4r/2  /O  Since  1919  over 

Compounded  Quarterly  $38,000,000.00 


mmmmmtm  Mail  this  slip  today 

National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  . 
booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  J 
World.” 


Name 


Address . 

City  . 


•  •  r.«  •••••••*  $ 
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FEEDING  A  BALANCED  RATION 


PAYS 


when  you 
do  these 
three  things: 


0) 


WEIGH  THE  FEED 


(2) 


WEIGH  THE  MILK 


Crain  Mixtures  with 
Clover  and  Timothy  Hay 
and  Silage 


Home-Mixed* 


Ground  Corn,  Hominy 
or  Barley  .  .  .  200  lbs. 
Ground  Oats  .  .  200  lbs. 
Wheat  Bran  .  .  .  200  lbs. 
Linseed  Meal  .  .  200  lbs. 
*If  your  dealer  does 
batch  mixing  lor  you, 
hand  him  this  formula. 


Ready-Mixed 


Ground  Corn,  Hominy 
or  Barley  .  .  .  200  lbs. 
Ground  Oats  .  .  200  lbs. 
Wheat  Bran  .  .  .  100  lbs. 
32%  Dairy  Feed*  250  lbs. 
*Look  on  the  label  lor 
Linseed  Meal. 


(3)  FEED  ACCORDING  TO  PRODUCTION 

Feed  a  balanced  ration  containing  the  old 
reliable  protein  supplement,  Linseed  Meal 
—  keep  individual  records  —  and  your 
money-making  cows  will  soon  show  their 
colors.  Get  rid  of  the  boarders  and  feed  the 
rest  a  balanced  ration.  That’s  the  way  to 
increase  dairy  profits. 

The  new  Linseed  Meal  Feeding  Chart 
shows  you  how  much  Linseed  Meal  or 
ready-mixed  feed  is  needed  to  balance  home¬ 
grown  feeds.  If  you  buy  ready-mixed  feeds, 
be  sure  Linseed  Meal  is  on  the  label. 

Send  for  the  new  Linseed  Meal  Feeding 
Chart  and  book  on  Feeding  Management. 

Both  are  free.  Mail  the  coupon. 


Linseed  Meal  Educational 
Committee,  Fine  Arts  Bldg, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  free  feeding  book 
No.  J-ll,  and  free 
chart  of  rations. 


MEAL 


The  Universal 


Protein  Feed 


Name . 

Address.. 


with  New  Stewart  Stockman  Electric  Clipper 

It’s  an  amazing  value.  Priced  about  half  as  much  as  for¬ 
mer  models.  Beats  them  for  power  smoothness,  quietness. 

Many  Other  Uses 

Belt  the  STOCKMAN  to  your 
chum,  pump,  separator,  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  orother  appliances 
used  on  the  modem  farm.  You’ll 
find  it  ahardandwillingworker. 

Clipped  Cows  Give 
More  and  Better  Milk 

Progressive  dairymen  clip  cows’ 
udders,  flanks,  underline,  and 
get  as  much  as  $1.40  more  a 
month  from  each  cow  for  15 
minutes  easy  work.  Clip  before 
stabling  in  fall  andonceamonth 
thereafter.  Then  cows  can  be 
kept  clean  by  simply  wiping 
with  damp  cloth.  The  time  you 


save  in  grooming,  alone,  will 
pay  for  the  machine.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  Same  machine 
will  clip  your  horses  and  mules 
next  Spring. 

Write  for  Catalog 

describing  the  full  line  of  Stewart 
Clippers.  Complete  electrics  as  low 
as  $45;  Hand  models  as  low  as  $14; 
f.o.b.  Chicago.  Also  tells  the  extra 
profits  through  clipping.  At  your 
dealer's  or  write  for  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  and  facts  today. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shall  Company 
Dept.  217 

5600  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago 

40  years  making  quality  products 

To  owners  of  Stewart  Clipping  Machines  : 
Write  in  tor  valuable  information. 


World’s  Greatest 
AH'S  tee!  Hammer  Feed  Grinder 

Grinds  better,  finer,  faster,  at  lower  cost  per  ton  than  any  other  feed  mil). 

Always  dependable.  Free  from  costly  breakdowns  and  repairs.  You  can’t  beat 
the  Old  Reliable  “Jay  Bee”  Humdinger  for  biggest  capacity,  lowest  operating  cost, 
fine,  cool  grinding  of  any  grain,  hay  or  roughage.  Made  of  boiler  plate  and  mangan¬ 
ese  steel.  Practically  unbreakable.  Lifetime  service.  No  knives,  burrs,  gears,  rolls 
nor  plates  to  break,  wear  dull,  cause  friction  or  heat  feed.  Always  grinds  cool — uniform. 

Save  Feed— Get  Greater  Feed  Profits 

Grind  ail  home  grown  feeds  with  “Jay  Bee” — the  best  feed  grinder  for  the  farmer. 
Increase  milk  production — weight  gains.  Save  1-3  to  1-2  on  feed  bill  cost.  J.W.  Charlton. 
Donelson.Tenn.  saved  $6.00  a  day  grinding  with  “Jay  Bee”  for  20  cowb.  Eric  Westergard. 

nth  grinding  for  47  cows.  Fred  Tonac  says,  “have  used 
'sr  Bros.,  Oakley .  Kans.,  say. 

_  _ _ _  product  we  have  never  Been 

equaled.”  Yoeman  Farm.  Elgin,  111.  saved  $26.00  a  ton  grinding  their  own 
feed  with  Jay  Bee.” 

Get  the  facts— In  vestigate  feed  grinders  before  you  buy 

Over  12,000  users  have  proved  “Jay  Bee”  best,  longest  lasting,  lowest  cost 
operating  feed  mill.  If  you  own  10  head  of  stock  or  more  you  can  afford 
a  "Jay  Bee." 

Free  feeding  booklet  sent  on  request.  Tells  how  to  make  balanced 
rations  for  any  purpose  from  feeds  grown  at  home. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  las.  33  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.Y, 


CRUSHER  .  GRIND ER  >  PULVEU IZE.R 
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scriptive  I 
literature. 

mediate  e _ 

meat  from  stock  nearest  you. 

Easy  Payment  Plan 


ship- 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Food  Nutrients  in  Various 
Grains 

Will  you  tell  me  the  protein  and  car¬ 
bohydrate  content  of  corn,  wheat,  oats 
and  various  other  standard  feed  prod¬ 
ucts?  R.  j.  M. 

Maryland. 


Average  analyses  of  these  various  feeds 
in  digestible  nutrients  are,  in  pounds  per 
hundred : 


Corn  . 

Protein 

..  7.1 

Carbohy¬ 

drates 

64.6 

Wheat  . 

..  9.2 

67.5 

Oats . 

..  9.7 

52.1 

Barley  . 

..  9.0 

66.8 

Iiye . . 

. ..  9.9 

68.4 

Wheat  bran  . 

. .  12.5 

46.1 

Wheat  middlings  . . . . 

.  .13.4 

46.2 

Buckwheat  . 

..  8.1 

49.7 

Buckwheat  middlings 

.  .24.6 

38.3 

These  percentages  vary  somewhat  in 
different  types  of  corn  and  wheat,  qual¬ 
ities  of  bran,  middlings,  etc. 


How  a  Ration  is  Figured 

I  desire  a  formula  that  would  give 
around  a  20-per-cent  dairy  ration.  I  have 
barley  and  oats  for  grain,  and  corn  and 
pea  silage,  with  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  hay. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  W.  P. 


some  flour  in  them?  These  with  linseed 
and  cottonseed  will  make  a  feed  worth 
while.  It  may  cost  a  little  more  than 
less  quality  feed,  but  will  give  better  re¬ 
sults  both  for  the  cow  and  pail.  i.  s.  w. 

New  York. 

The  analyses  of  by-products  on  the  bag 
should  be  carefully  examined.  Some  are 
good  and  some  an  insult  to  live  stock. 
Feeds  cheapened  with  ground  oat  hulls, 
weed  seeds,  etc.,  are  too  expensive  to  use, 
when  results  are  considered.  By-prod¬ 
ucts  of  standard  quality  are  often  avail¬ 
able  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  an  economy 
and  convenience  that  feeders  find  them 
profitable,  but  they  should  not  be  taken 
on  the  mere  say-so  of  some  interested 
salesman. 

As  to  sound  cornmeal,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  value,  for  both  animals  and  hu¬ 
mans,  provided  sufficient  proteins  for  the 
needs  of  the  case  are  used. 


A  Live  Letter  From  Kansas 

The  farming  situation  here  is  very  good. 
Prices  are  not  bad  in  general  and  crops 
a  little  better  than  the  average.  During 
the  last  five  years  we  have  had  three  vsea- 


Prize  Chester  White  Barrows  at  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  1929:  Owned 
ly  Thomas  A.  Hillier,  Onondaya  Co.,  N.  Y. 


You  are  well  supplied  in  the  matter  of 
roughage  and  silage.  Both  the  oats  and 
barley  are  comparatively  low  in  protein. 
A  ton  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  these 
grains  would  be  97  lbs.  in  the  oats  and 
90  in  barley,  or  187  lbs.,  which  is  less 
than  half  of  the  required  20-per-eent  pro¬ 
tein.  Other  higher  protein  carriers  are 
needed,  such  as  cottonseed  meal  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal ;  with  500  lbs.  each  of  oats 
and  barley,  300  each  of  linseed  meal  and 
cottonseed  meal,  and  400  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran,  a  ton  of  approximately  20-per-cent 
feed  would  be  had. 

Most  feeders  might  prefer  a  wider  va¬ 
riety,  so  that  less  of  the  very  strong  pro¬ 
teins  would  be  needed.  Both  gluten  feed 
and  gluten  meal  are  widely  used.  The 
gluten  meal  is  likely  to  run  around  30 
per  cent  protein  and  the  feed  20,  so  it 
wouh  be  possible  to  substitute  some  of 
these,  say  300  of  the  gluten  feed  or  200  of 
the  meal,  either  of  which  at  the  figures 
given  would  make  60  lbs.  of  protein,  for 
part  of  the  linseed  and  cottonseed. 

These  various  ground  products  '  as 
bought  usually  contain  the  analysis  on 
the  bag,  and  this  may  vary  from  the 
averages  above  quoted.  Of  course  the 
exact  figures  on  the  bag  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  Then  by  multiplying  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  per  hundred  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hundreds  of  various  kinds  the 
proportions  of  different  ingredients  may 
be  arrived  at. 

But  economic  feeding  is  much  more 
than  a  figuring  of  percentages.  The  pro¬ 
tein  carrier  that  can  be  had  at  the  best 
proportionate  money  price  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  these  prices  vary  from  time 
to  time.  If  one  has  the  principles  of 
figuring  a  ration  in  mind,  adjustment  to 
current  market  conditions  can  be  made 
readily. 


Favors  Complete  Grain 

I  believe  in  giving  all  animals,  espe¬ 
cially  dairy  cows,  full  strength  grain  and 
not  so  much  by-products.  Why  not  use 
more  good  cornmeal  and  middlings  with 


sons  that  were  far  above  the  average,  one 
fully  up  to  the  average  and  only  one  be¬ 
low.  The  natural  evolution  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  this  section  has  brought  about 
conditions  that  are  far  better  than  those 
which  prevailed  a  generation  ago. 

This  section  is  fitted  by  nature  for  live 
stock  production,  a  fact  that  is  more  and 
more  fully  recognized  by  those  who  live 
here.  Our  prosperity  rises  and  falls  with 
the  prices  of  cattle,  hogs,  horses,  sheep 
and  poultry.  Beef  and  dairy  cattle  are 
high.  Many  stock  steers  are  being  brought 
in  from  the  river  markets  to  be  fed  out 
this  TV  inter.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
corn  and  Alfalfa  hay  available  for  this 
purpose.  There  should  be  more  Alfalfa 
grown  here,  as  the  soil  and  climate  are 
very  well  adapted  to  this  best  of  hay. 

Hog  prices  are  just  now  somewhat  de¬ 
pressed,  as  the  heavy  seasonal  run  of 
hogs  is  reaching  the  markets.  This  is  a 
normal  condition  and  the  swine  industry 
outlook  is  very  good,  as  abnormally  large 
runs  are  not  expected.  The  corn-hog  ra¬ 
tio  is  not  favorable  to  pork  production 
just  at  this  time,  but  is  expected  to  be 
more  favorable  to  the  hog  producer  when 
the  new  corn  comes  on  to  the  market. 

Horses  have  been  almost  out  of  the 
picture  for  the  last  10  years.  Prices 
have  been  very  low  and  tractors  and  au¬ 
tomobiles  have  shouldered  a  large  share 
of  their  work.  Breeding  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected  while  the  surplus  ani¬ 
mals  were  wearing  out.  More  recent  in¬ 
dications  are  that  farm  drafters  are  com¬ 
ing  into  marked  demand  and  prices  are 
improving. 

There  are  not  many  sheep  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  but  the  farm  flocks  are  healthy 
and  prolific  and  owners  testify  to  their 
profit-producing  ability. 

The  poultry  industry  has  experienced 
a  sensational  expansion  in  the  last  15 
years,  during  which  it  has  become  very 
well  organized.  Overproduction  has  been 
feared,  but  like  the  automobile  industry, 
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it  seems  not  to  have  reached  the  point  of 
saturation,  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
dairy  business. 

We  have  just  about  completely  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  ruinous  deflation  period 
that  followed  the  war,  and  feel  that  a 
fair  share  of  prosperity,  so  long  deferred, 
will  prevail  for  some  time.  Plenty  of 
money  is  available  at  reasonable  rates  to 
carry  on  the  normal  farming  and  live 
stock  business  in  this  locality. 

A  2.75-inch  rain  yesterday  (Oct.  19) 
preceded  by  a  total  of  four  inches  of 
moisture  during  the  30  days  preceding 
has  put  the  ground  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  Winter.  The  Winter  wheat, 
of  which  there  is  a  large  acreage,  never 
looked  better.  It  looks  like  Kansas  would 
continue  to  “raise  the  best  wheat  in  the 
world.” 

Fall  pastui’es  are  just  now  at  their 
best.  Frost  has  not  yet  occurred.  Con¬ 
ditions  as  a  whole  are  about  as  good  as 
they  ever  become  with  us,  but  experience 
cautions  us  against  unwarranted  opti¬ 
mism  in  an  industry  bared  to  the  blows 
of  pests,  disease,  low  prices  and  of  weath- 
£1*.  C.  W.  M. 

Mahaska,  Kan. 


New  York  4-H  Club  Winners 
at  National  Dairy  Show 

Superintendent  H.  A.  Willman  of  the 
New  York  4-H  group  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  St.  Ixmis,  sends  word  that 
n  the  Ayrshires  Wendell  Wicks,  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  won  two  firsts  and  grand 
champion.  Adelaide  Barber  of  Madison 
County  had  second,  Herbert  Putman  and 
George  Clark,  of  St.  Ijawrence  County 
had  third  and  fourth.  This  group  of  Ayr¬ 
shires  was  the  champion  group  of  five  in 
the  junior  show. 

Of  a  show  of  67  head  of  Guernseys  the 
New  York  five  indivduals  won  third  com¬ 
peting  with  all  breeds.  Reginald  Drake, 
of  St.  Lawrence  County  had  a  second  in 
this  class;  Alfred  Ingalls,  of  Otsego,  a 
third.,  Albert  Huff,  of  Cayuga,  a  sixth; 
and  Dorothy  Onderdonk,  of  Ontario,  with 
William  Greene,  of  Onondaga,  both  had 
seventh  place  animals. 

Russell  Hill,  of  Monroe  County,  had  a 
first  and  grand  champion  in  the  Holstein 
show  of  51  head.  The  five  head  in  this 
class  won  fourth,  showing  against  all 
breeds.  Charles  Bump,  of  Washington 
County,  also  had  a  first.  These  two  boys 
showing  at  Syracuse  this  Fall  both  won 
first  in  their  classes,  and  the  Bump  heifer 
was  declared  grand  champion  at  the  New 
York  show.  George  Utter  of  Schuyler 
won  ninth,  and  Dynn  Hubbard,  of  Chen¬ 
ango,  eleventh. 

The  third  grand  championship  went  to 
Peter  Lueksinger  of  Onondaga  County  in 
a  show  of  86  Jerseys.  Edgar  Jennings  of 
Greene  County  won  ninth. 

The  two  head  of  Brown  Swiss  placed 
second  and  fourth  and  were  shown  by 
Clyde  Kirk,  of  Jefferson,  and  Glade  Bald¬ 
win,  of  Madison  County. 


Baltimore  Show  Stock 
Prices 

At  the  Baltimore  Dive  Stock  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  held  Oct.  22-24,  at  the  stock  yards 
in  that  city,  the  prices  paid  at  auction  for 
the  carloads  of  fat  and  feeder  cattle 
averaged  well  above  market  prices  for 
day,  Oct.  24.  About  1,800  head  passed 
through  the  ring.  These  included  carlots 
and  single  steers.  Some  exceptionally 
high  prices'  were  paid  for  the  top  prize¬ 
winners.  The  grand  champion  steer,  a 
Virginia  boy’s  Abeerdeen-Angus  calf,  real¬ 
ized  $1.07  a  pound,  while  the  grand 
champion  carlot  of  fat  cattle,  fed  and 
exhibited  by  a  Kansas  stockman,  brought 
50  cents  a  pound.  They  were  Herefords. 
According  to  an  analysis  of  the  figures 
made  by  Manager  W.  It.  Ilarvey,  the 
average  per  cwt.  for  the  20  highest-selling 
carloads  was  $16.85.  The  average  per 
cwt.  for  the  Herefords  was  $12.80,  for 
the  Shorthorns  $10.95,  and  for  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus  $13.70.  These  prices  are  for 
all  classes  of  fat  cattle  of  each  of  the 
three  breeds. 

For  the  boys’  and  girls’  baby  beef  club 
steers,  the  average  for  the  Shorthorns  of 
all  classes  was  $16.95,  for  the  Herefords 
$19.98,  and  for  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
$34.09  per  cwt. 


Molasses  for  Fat  Lambs 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  a  well 
balanced  ration  for  fat  lambs  is  molasses. 
There  has  been  growing  feeling  among 
lamb  feeders  for  years  that  molasses 
might  have  some  place  in  the  ration  for 
fat  lambs.  Lamb  feeders  in  the  section 
around  Perry  in  Western  New  York  de¬ 
termined  to  find  out  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  molasses  would  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  rations  which 
they  used  for  fattening  their  lambs. 

Molasses  is  rich  in  Vitimjn  B.  It  also 
contains  considerable  easily  digestible 
sugar.  The  fact  that  it  contains  consider¬ 
able  sugar  would  indicate  that  it  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ration  for 
lambs  during  the  fattening  period. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  lamb  feeder 
is  to  get  lambs  to  consume  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  roughage  during  the  early  part  of 


the  feeding  period  when  the  lambs  are 
expected  to  make  considerable  growth. 
It  was  found  that  the  addition  of  molasses 
to  a  ration  containing  a  considerable 
quanitity  of  rather  poor  quality  hay  very 
materially  increased  the  consumption  of 
hay. 

The  conclusion  has  been  that  molasses 
used  as  an  appetizer  with  poor  hay  has 
a  real  place  in  the  ration  for  fat  lambs, 
but  that  molasses  will  not  replace  linseed 
oil  cake  which  is  commonly  used  as  the 
protein  supplement  to  the  ration. 

L.  H.  w. 


Feeding  a  Goat 

I  would  like  advice  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  feeding  high-grade  goats  for 
milk  production,  the  proportion  of  grain 
and  other  feed  per  hundredweight  of 
body.  G.  G. 

Wholesome  feed  of  the  same  sort  given 
dairy  cows  is  suitable  for  goats.  To  keep 
them  in  health,  they  should  have  some 
sort  of  green  food  or  vegetables  daily 
when  not  on  good  pasture.  Alfalfa  hay 
is  desirable.  Beet  puip  may  be  used  as 
a  succulent,  as  for  milk  cows. 

Following  are  general  rules  for  daily 
feed  per  100  lbs.  of  body  weight :  Five  or 
six  pounds  green  stuff ;  2  lbs.  hay ;  1  to  2 
lbs.  concentrates,  barley,  wheat,  oats  and 
corn  are  all  suitable,  and  may  be  supple¬ 
ments  to  a  standard  mixed  dairy  ration. 
Goats  like  a  variety,  so  that  best  results 
are  had  with  this  in  mind,  rather  than 
giving  a  fixed  amount  of  one  ration  daily. 
It  will  pay  to  study  the  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  of  the  goats  and  carry  them  out  so 
nearly  as  possible. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  12-13. — Holsteins.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22.— U.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown,  Wis. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  7-10. — Autumn  Exhibition,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  New  York,  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Nov.  13-15. —>  Wisconsin  '  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wis. 

Nov.  13-15. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  annual  show,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Chas.  II.  Chapman,  secy.,  Pleas- 
antyille,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  13-22. — National  Grange  Annual 
Meeting  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nov.  16. — Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  19. — Minnesota  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Nov.  21-22. — Annual  meeting,  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  Secretary,  Prof.  A.  .1.  Far¬ 
ley,  Agriculturaal  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Nov.  21-27. — First  National  Pet  Stock 
Show,'  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  7.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exhibition,  Chicago. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary, 
Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  4-5.  —  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Dec.  10-13.  —  Vermont  State  Poultry 
exhibit,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  L.  B.  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Dec.  13.  —  Connecticut  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  15-17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary, 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-19. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show,  D..  Lincoln  Orr. 
secretary,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


WANTED! 


Light  Farm  Team 

2,200  to  2,400  lbs. ;  5  to  T  years  old : 
sound,  without  blemishes ;  matched 
in  color,  weight,  conformation,  and 
clever  dispositions.  Broken  single 
and  double,  upheaded  fast  walkers 
with  good,  all-around  action. 
Would  buy  matched  three-horse 
team.  Address  with  full  description 
and  lowest  price— 

F.  C.  SOULE 

1100  James  St.,  Syracuse,  New  York 


Pcrcherons  for  Sale 

$150  to  $760.  William  A.  Held  -  Oxford,  Penna, 


Shetland  Ponies 

separate.  Prices  right. 


for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
MARES  with  colts  by  side  or 

A-  8.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater.Ohio 


GOATS 


Goats 

milk  does. 


Registered  Pure  lilood  Bucks  for  sale 
and  at  stud — Saanen,  Toggenburg, 
Nubian.  Angora;  will  sell  a  few  bred 

CHAS.  A.  STROK  -  Milford,  Penn. 


Purebred  Toggenburg  Bucks 

each.  LEONARD  LIGHT  •  Alton*  New  York 


Quick  Sale 


One  Miloh  Goat  and  Yearling  Doe. 
R.  KNAPP  Newman,  New  York 


Lump  Jaw 


V 

■  The  fanner's  old  reliable  treat- 

■  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.60  a  bottle,  postpaid,  under  a 
B  positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your  money  re- 
I  funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for  OUR  BIG 

■  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  A  book  of  208  owes 
BA  and  67  illustrations. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chw«U,D71  Union  Sf  tk  Yards,  Cbicioo 

MILK-GETTER 

For  Udder  Infection 

MILK  GETTER  helps  end  your  udder  trouble.  Relieves 
garget,  caked  bag,  filthy  or  watery  milk.  Prevents  cows 
from  losing  their  quarters.  Milk-getter  is  very  soothing; 
penetrates  quickly;  will  not  taint  the  milk,  $2.60  per 
jar,  postpaid.  WEAVER  MFG.  CO.,  Mlddlellold,  Ohio 


NEWTON • S 


For  horse*,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition- 
•r.  Worms#  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 

^  Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2* 
$****^  per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo*  Ohio* 


GUERNSEYS 


2D 


FOR  SALE! 


An  18  mos.  old  son  of  Gov.  II  of  the  Ruttles  A 
R.  45451.  Dam  has  2  A.  R,  records.  Price  very 
low.  Also  hull  calves,  sired  by  Gov?  II  and 
Moss  Rose’s  Butterfat  114362,  out  of  A.  R.  dams. 
The  Herd  is  Accredited  and  Blood-Tested. 


Apply  to  THOS.  JOHNSON 

Spring  Farm  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B — 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BBOOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia.  !  Penna. 

Tarbell  farms  guernseys 

TARBELL  FARMS  ULTRA  EUGENIE— Milk  9803.6;  Fat  538  3, 
New  York  State  Champion*  Second  Place  National,  Class  FFF. 
We  offer  her  eon,  by  May  Royal’s  Holliston  and  other 
fine  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smlthvllle  Flats,  New  York 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski, N  Y. 


PIR  GUERNSEY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLIGER,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

[~*T\  DAIRY  CATTLE  .%  | 

FOR  SALE 

Carload  of  Purebred  Angus  Cattle 

as  follows;  One  yearling  bull,  four  cows  with  calves 
at  foot  and  the  balanc<4l>red  cows  and  heifers  to  fresh¬ 
en  this  winter  and  spring.  SENECA  KIIAUT 
PICKLING  COMPANY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Ash  Grove  Ayrshires 

again  lead  the  60-lb.  fat  list.  We  are  now  offering 
bull  calves  from  12,000  and  13,000-lb.  cows. 
Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices  to 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guer  nseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


COWS 


T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys.  Carload  lots, 
60  day  guaranteed  re¬ 
test.  E.  O.  TALHOT. 
Leonard,  vllle,  N.  Y. 


XF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EUGKVVOOU  HAIRY  FARMS,  Wliltewuter,  Wl*. 

I  HOLSTEINS  ~ 


Entire  Herd  of 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

A  Few  Grade 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

Cows  amt  heifers  of  all  ages.  Good  service  bulls 
Owner  died.  Priced  to  sell  to  settle  estate. 

Accredited  Herd 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS 

/.  L.  Hamilton,  Mgr. 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 


A'ES  Holsteins  for  Sale 

35  fresh  and  close  springers,  2 y,  to5years  old,  large,  nice 
condition  seclected;  4  yearlings,  10  calves  2  to  6  weeks 
old;  2  yearlings  bulls.  Must  be  Rold  by  November  15th. 

SPOT  FARM  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Dairy  of  21  Head 

17  Grade  Cows;  3  Purebred  Cows;  1  Purebred  Bull,  2  yrs. 
old  (Holstein).  Ages  2  to  6  years,  bags  and  teats  O.  K. 
All  year  round  dairy  will  be  sold  sold  cheap  to  move  at 
once.  THOS.  A.  JOHNSON,  Plymouth,  New  York 


I!  I  ,  •  II  One  year  old  In  January. 

Hn  Stein  nulls  Si,  ed  by  son  Sir  Inka  May 
.  IlUlOieill  LfUllO  and  fl.0Jm  Thendara  Herd 

milky  dairy  type  dams.  Excellent  type.  Farmers  prices. 

DECKER  HOMESTEAD  FARMS,  Three  Rivers,  Clay,  N.Y. 


Reg 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 


Accredited  Herd.  Eat.  lOOSi 

In  females — 2  bred  3  year  olds,  2  open  yearlings,  2  calves. 
In  bulls — 1  two  year  old,  1  yearling,  2  calves.  Sybils 
and  Nobles  bred  to  produce  and  win. 

LEVI  COWIIEN  FKEHONIA,  N.  Y. 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  (airly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  11.  Pitkin, 
P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  See. 


For  Sale-REG.  JERSEY  BULL  premium. 

MUE.  A.  ARNAUD,  Ch&ntecler  Farm,  KINGSTON,  S.  Z- 


SWINE 


Successor  Berkshires 

1929  Spring  Pigs 

Mated  pairs  and  trios.  Boars  ready  for  service. 

1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Pknnky,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodgr,  Manager 


RERKSHIRE  PIGC 

MJ  FOR  SALE  Kj 


D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI.  NEW  YORK 
R.  W.  Blakely.  Mgr. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE  MS 

F.  M.  Pattiiiffton  Sou  -  Mcrrlfldd,  N,  Y« 


DlimP  8  and  10  weeks  old,  either  sex. 

Also  registered  Guernsey  bull 
calves.  J.  llarlan  Frantz  -  Waynesboro,  Penna. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas  SSSEi.*.  YTi^X.kS”. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— Nice  rigs,  j9  oo  each.  red. 
free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  S17. 00.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 


REG .  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Gilts  bred  for  March  farrow,  service  boars  and  fall  pigs 
by  a  Son  of  Twin  Cedar  Clan  1st  and  Defender  breeding. 

It.  8.  McNElL  -  -  BOVEIf,  DELAWARE 


BREEDING  STOCK-FEEDER  PIGS 

Purebred  Young  Boars,  ready  for  service;  P.  China  ami 
C.  White,  $36  crated.  Also  pigs  and  sows.  Feeder  pigs, 
20  to  50  lbs.,  $4.60  to  $8.00.  Truck  delivery  Phila. 
or  N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cho.wold,  Dol. 


4-Wks.-01d  Pigs,  $3.50  Ea. 

These  pigs  are  ail  weaned  and  eating  before  shipped. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross.  I  guarantee  the  pigs  to  be  healthy  and  good 
size.  Will  ship  in  small  and  large  lots  C.  O.  D.  In  any 
way  your  dissatisfied  in  10  days  return  pigs  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  Crates  free.  A  few  Chester  White  Barrows,  4 
weeks  old,  S4.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mau.  Tel.  0086 


Chester  Whites.  Dnrocs.  Poland  Chinas 

You  cannot  tell  them  from  pure  breds;  growth?,  healthy 
pigs,  from  high  grade  sows  and  pure  bred  boars.  The 
kind  that  make  hogs  of  themselves.  We  have  been 
breediug  and  raising  hogs  for  over  20  years. 

4  Weeks  Old,  S4.50  each.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS  -i-  Waltham,  Mas.. 
I,.  W.  Deun,  owner.  0.  K.  Laughton,  mgr.  Tel.  Wal.  0H88-M 


SHEEP 


Sii  ropshirE  RAMS  AND  EWES 

FoU  SAT-E — Both  imported  and  home  bred  on  im¬ 
ported  foundation  from  the  Greatwood  Show  Flock. 
“We  are  Breeding  Better  Sheer  than  we  can. 


Git  EAT  WOOD  FARM 
W.  S.  Martin,  owner 


EuMt  Boston,  Mumh. 
P.  Greiff,  manager 


30  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes  and  20  Grades 

Also  2  REGISTERED  RAMS — all  of  the  above  are  first 
class  healthy  young  sheep.  Priced  to  sell. 

John  T.  Kagan  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


1,500  Choice  Breeding  Ewes 

600  Black  Faced  Yearlings,  600  Michigan  Delaine  Year¬ 
lings,  500  Black  Faced,  1  to  4  year-olds.  Almond  B.  Chap¬ 
man  &  Sons,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich.  35  miles  north  of  Toledo.  0. 


-FOR  SALE-  V  1*  TY 

Registered  Cheviot  Y  03.1*1111  Of  KrUT1<v 
and  ScotchHigliland  *  U1I5  lYaillO 

PETER  EAIRBAIRN,  Mgr.,  Fenton  Brook  Farm,  Great  Barrington,  Masa. 


REG 


SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 

STEVENS  BROS. 


RAMS  AN0  RAM  LAMBS 

,  Wilson,  New  York 


YOUNG  EWES  For  Sale 


GEO.  O.  BROWN 
R.  6,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 


ATTRACTIVE  SHROPSHIRE  OFFERING  on  Re0.  Yearlinu  Rams 

«  Leroy  C.  Bower  Ludlowville,  New  York 


I)  AMBOIJILLET  Ham  Lambs— Stud  ram,  4  yrs.  old. 
AA  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY  Montour  Falls.  N.Y. 


DOCS 


COON  HOUNDS 

Combination  Fur  Hunters,  Fox  Hounds, 
Beagle  Rabbit  Hounds. 

On  trial.  Hunting  supplies,  illustrated  catalogue. 

RIVKJtVIEW  KENNELS  -  liAMsEY,  ILL. 


WIRE  HAIRED  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS 

Eligible  for  registration. 

THOMAS  H.  PRICE  R.  D.  3  NEWARK,  OHIO 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— ‘'Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
prices  reasonable.  The  Hhomont,  Dept.  It,  Montieeilo,  In wa 


Beautiful  few.  female  col  LIE— 5  mos., 

sable  and  white;  2  mos  white  male,  Si  6.  6  wks 
spayed  female,  $8.  FA VIIE  001, LIB  KK.NNELS,  Sainton, Vt. 


FOR  O  Of  Rprnarrl  Piirte  4  mos.  old;  bred  of 
SALE  4  *31.  Dernara  Flips  pedigreed  Stork. 

Apply  J.  McMANUS,  Purchau.  H.  T..  Ward  Farm.  Tel  Partcheiter  23 


Ft  VHP  It  It  I  It  ENGLISH  SII  1.1*11 1,  li  D  MALE— 

a.  Half  grown,  $15.  COLLIE— German  Police,  cross, 
half  grown,  handsome,  spayed  or  not.  $15  Registered 
Collie  Brood  Matron,  $15.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 


L°J  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6.  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna.  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  I* UPS — Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


MALE  FOX  HOUND— 4  years.  Price,  $60  oo.  Trial  al 
lowed.  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Ma  es,  $10.00; 
females,  $5,00  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vermont 


FOX  HOUND  PUPS 


Smooth  FOX  TERMER  PUPPIES— Pedigreed. 
MRS.  S.  C.  HEAVER  Tancytown,  Maryland 


GET  YOUR  PUP  at  Reduced  Prices — Welsh  Shepherds 
shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  farm,  Heuveitan.  N.  r. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonville,  Penna. 


Will  ship  C.O. D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CrpprTC  for  killing  rats, 
•  GI1IIL  I  O  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $4.50. 
Females,  $5  00.  Pair,  $9,00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  Londen,  Ohio 


dTZ*  UERNSEY  HEIFER  CALVES  AND  SHETLAND  PONIES 
Stephen  Kellogg  •!.  Uurdett,  N.  Y. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

MILK 

November :  League-pool :  Class  1.  3  per 
cent.  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.00  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.41  ;  Class  3.  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of 
6%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.22 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy.. $0.44  @$0.4414 

Extra,  92  score .  -43% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .38%  @  -4214 

Seconds  .  .'37%  @  *38 

Lower  grades  . 3614  @  *37 

Ladles  . 34  @  .37 

Packing  stock  . 3214  @  .34 

Renovated . 38%  @  .39 

Sweet,  fancy . 45%  @  .40 

Extra  . 44  %@  Ao 

Firsts . 39  %@  .4314 

Seconds  . 38  @  .39 

Centralized  . 3814  @  .4014 


Clover  mixed  .  15.00@  23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  17.00@  18.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.40 

No.  1  Northern  Spring .  1.43 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.10 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 57% 

Rye  .  1.05% 

Barley  . 7614 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B . 

Butter  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . , 

Turkeys,  lb . . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . 

Ducks,  lb . . 

Apples,  doz . . 


. $0.19 

.10 

.50 

.35@ 

.42 

.  .75@ 

.80 

.55  @ 

.00 

.45@ 

.55 

.55 

.  .45  @ 

.55 

.35  @ 

.40 

.00 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


CHEESE 

State  flats,  fresh,  special  . 
Wisconsin  flats,  fresh  . . . 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  extra  . . . . 

Average  extras . 

Extra  firsts  •••••»•»• 

Firsts  . 

Pullets  . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  ... 
Mixed  colors, 

Nearby,  best . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Cold  storage,  fey . 

Lower  grades  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY, 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  ••••••••••••••.• 

Geese*  . ;  • 

Turkeys,  southern  spring 
Argentine,  young  toms,  . 

Young  hens  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz.  ........... 

Culls  . 


$0.2614 


.25 

$0.60  @$0.71 

.00  @ 

.05 

.52  @ 

.59 

.46@ 

.50 

.34  (a\ 

.44 

•58@ 

.07 

.55  @ 

.00 

.50@ 

.52 

.35  @ 

.42 

,40@ 

.41 

.34  @ 

.38 

SQUABS 

.  .$0.34 @$0.38 
. .  .27 @  .32 

.  .  .21  @  .26 
. .  .30 @  .35 

.  .  .22@  .26 
. .  .18  @  .22 
.  .  .30  @  .48 

. .  .34  @>  .42 

. .  .36 @  .40 

. .  .45@  .60 

. .  2.50 @  3.00 
..  1.50@  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb. 
Chickens 
Roosters  . 
Ducks  . . . 
Geese  . . . 
Rabbits,  lb, 


$0.24@$0.28 

.22  @ 

.26 

.18  @ 

.19 

.20  @ 

.22 

.13  @ 

.20 

•15@ 

.20 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs.  . . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


...$11.00@$12.25 

.  6.00 @  9.00 

.  7.00@  7.15 

. ..  16.00@  18.00 
...  12.00@  15.00 
. . .  4.50 @  6.50 

...  12.00@  13.75 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb. 
Good  to  prime  . . 

Culls  . 

Steers  100  lbs.  . . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . .  .  . . 

Roasting  pigs, 

10  to  12  lbs.  . . 
14  to  20  lbs.  . 


$  0.19@$  0.20 
.16  @  .18 
,11@  .14 

24.00@;  25.00 
13.50@  14.00 
15.50@  17.00 

.28  @  .30 
.20  @  .25 


POTATOES 

L.  I.,  3  55-lb.  sacks - 

150  Jbs . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 

Me.,  in  bulk  180  lbs.  . . . 

150  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl. 
Del.,  and  Md.,  bu . 


$4.75@|$5.00 
4.10@  4.40 
6.00  @  6.25 
o.00@  5.25 
4.10  @  4.40 
2.00@,  2.50 
1.00@  1.25 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu.  .  . 

Cabbage,  bbl. 

Ton  . 

Carrots,  bu. 
Cauliflower, 

C’eiery,  doz . 

Horseradish.  Mo.,  bbl. 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu. 

Lima  beans. 

Onions,  100 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  belis.  . . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  -bbl 
Watercress,  100  bchs. 

DRIED  BEANS- 

Marrow,  100  lbs.  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney  . 


bu. 


bu. 

lbs. 


$0.50@$1.00 
1.00  td  1.25 
15.00 (a  25.00 
.65  @  .85 

1.25 @  2.75 
.50 @  .65 

10.00  @12. 00 
.50@  1.25 
.50@;  2.50 
2.50@ 

1.00  @ 

2.00  @ 

1.50  @ 

.65  @ 
1.00@ 
3.00@ 


4.00 

2.00 

3.25 

3.00 

.90 

1.50 

3.50 


-Jobbing  Prices 

. $12.50@$12.75 

.  9.00@  9.25 

.  10.00 


FRUITS 


Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl. 

_ $7.00@$ 

5  9.00 

Greenings  . 

. 3.00  @1 

8.00 

Baldwins,  . 

.  4.00@ 

5.50 

. 3.50@: 

7.50 

Kiug . 

.  3.00@ 

5.50 

Wealthy,  . 

7.00 

Alexander,  . 

5.50 

York  Imp . 

.  3.50@ 

5.00 

Quinces,  State  bu.  .  . . 

. 50@ 

1.50 

Pears,  bu . 

.  1.00@ 

4.00 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.  . 

. 50@ 

.65 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . 

. . .  .$24.00@$25.00 

No.  2 . 

24.00 

iSo*  o  t  ««**«••(  t  i 

....  14.00@ 

22.00 

Eggs  have  had  a  marked  advance  in  the  past 
week.  Dressed  poultry  is  a  little  stronger. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady. 
Creamery,  prints,  50  to  51c;  tubs,  48  to  49c; 
firsts,  44  to  40c;  undergrades,  42  to  43c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  25c;  longhorn,  26  to  27c; 
brick,  27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28c;  brick  Swiss, 
30c;  limburger,  32  to  33c.  Eggs,  higher;  nearby 
fancy',  04  to  66c;  grade  A,  52  to  63c;  grade  B, 
40  to  42c;  grade  C,  37  to  38c;  pullets,  42  to 
48c;  nearby-at-mark,  49  to  60c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  stronger;  fowls,  24 
to  33c;  chickens,  31  to  36c;  broilers,  31  to  38c; 
old  roosters,  24  to  26c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  tur¬ 
keys,  41  to  46c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
19  to  29c;  springers,  22  to  27c;  old  roosters,  20 
to  21c;  ducks,  22  to  26c;  turkeys,  45  to  47c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Gra- 
venstein,  Wolf  River,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Gravenstein,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Twenty -ounce, 
King.  $1.75  to  $2;  Wealthy',  $2  to  $2.25;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $1.25  to  $2.75;  Jonathan,  western,  box, 
$2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes,  weak;  home-grown,  bu., 
60c  to  $1.50;  150-lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.25;  sweets, 
Md.,  lipr.,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and# Onions. — Beans,  .weak;  pea,  cwt., 
$9.50;  red  kidney,  $9.75  to  $10;  medium,  white 
kidney,  $12.50;  marrow,  $13.50.  Onions,  steady'; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $2;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.10; 
Colo.  100-lb.  sack,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Colo.,  crt., 
$1  to  $1.25;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  grapes.  Cal.,  Malaga,  24-lb.  lug,  $1.60; 
Thompson  seedless,  $1.05  to  $1.75;  Alicante, 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  Niagara,  Concord,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  honeydews,  Colo.,  crt.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
peaches,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  pears, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  prunes,  Idaho,  Y>  bu.  bskt., 
$2.10  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crt.,  $3  to  $4.50; 
beans,  wax.,  La.,  hpr.,  $2.50  to  $3;  green,  $1.75 
to  $2:  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  bu.,  35 
to  65c;  cairots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.,  75  to  90c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3*50;  eggplant,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  kale,  Md.,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  $1.10;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1;  pars¬ 
nips,  y2  bu.,  $1.25;  peas.  Cal.,  bu.  lipr.,  $6.25 
to  $6.50;  peppers,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  50c; 
romaine,  2-doz.  crt.,  75e;  spinach,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.20;  squash,  bu.,  75c;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt., 
$1.15  to  $1.60;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey',  steady,  24-sec.  case,  $4  to 
$5;  buckwheat,  $3  to  $3.50.  Maple  products, 
steady;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$17.50;  clover  mixed,  $15.50;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$11.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $31;  standard 
middlings,  $33.50;  red-dog,  $40.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $40.75;  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent,  $54.50;  hominy,  $37.30;  gluten,  $43.40; 
oatfeed,  $16.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4; 
Alfalfa,  $15  to  $16;  Alsike,  $15  to  $16;  clover, 
$15  to  $17.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney.  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  movement  of  most 
produce  at  Boston  during  the  past  week.  Ap¬ 
ples.  carrots,  cabbage,  lettuce  and  onions  sold 
slowly.  A  good  demand  was  noted  on  celery, 
spinach,  potatoes  and  tomatoes.  The  wool  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  moderately  active  with  most  lines 
somewhat  lower  in  price. 

Apples.. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Va¬ 
rious  varieties,  ord.,  50  to  75e.  Large,  fancy 
Baldwins,  $1.25  to  $1.60.  McIntosh  ord.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  best,  mostly  $2  to  $2.50;  large  fancy, 
$2.75  to  $3.25  std.  bu.  box.  Va.  Yorks  and 
Stay-mans,  unclassified,  75c  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  50  to  75c;  cut  off.  75c  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  washed,  cut  off,  few  sales,  $1 
to  $1.10  bu.  bskt. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  cut  off,  few  sales,  $1  to  $1.10 
bu.  bskt. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish, 
$1  to  $1.15  90-lb.  sack. 

Celery. — Supplies  .moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white.  18  bchs.,  $1.25  to  $2.25  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  washed,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Mass.,  Yl  bbl.  erts.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  hothouse,  50  to  60  cukes,  $7  to  $9  std. 
bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair,  market  weak.  Native  hothouse.  18  heads, 
ord.,  35  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.,  4  to  5 
doz..  $1  to  $2.25  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  and  Pa.  fancy,  3-lb.  bskts.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box;  100-lb.  bags. 
No.  1,  Mass,  yellows,  $1.75  to  $1.85.  N.  Y., 
$1.75  to  $1.90.  Minn.,  mostly  $1.75  to  $1.85. 
Spanish,  %  case,  $2.40  to  $2.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  good.  Me., 
100-lb.  bags,  $2.65  to  $2.75. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  outdoor,  50  to  60  bchs,  50  to  75c. 
Hothouse,  $1.50  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes.- — -Supplies  moderate.  Native,  hot¬ 
house,  mostly  18  to  20c  lb.  Calif.,  lugs.  $1  to 
$2.25.  Ohio,  hothouse,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Market  quiet.  Receipts  and  demand 
light.  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50.  Eastern. 
$1S  to  $22.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
45Vjc:  firsts,  42  to  44%e;  seconds,  40  to  41%c. 


Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries  brown 
extra,  64c;  white  extra,  62c;  fresh  eastern,  50 
to  58c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  26 
to  29e;  fresh,  25  to  26c;  western  twins  held, 
26  to  29c;  fresh,  25  to  25 Y°c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $10.25  te 
$10.50.  Calif.,  small  white.  $11  75  to  $12.  Yel¬ 
low  Ey'es,  $8.50  to  $8.75.  Red  kidney,  $9.50  to 
$9.75  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  fair.  Receipts 
of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week  ending 
October  26,  2.827,800  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  30  to  37c; 
clothing.  29  to  30c;  Y2  blood,  combing.  42  to 

43c;  clothing,  36  to  37c:  %  blood,  combing.  44 
to  45c;  clothing,  43  to  44c;  *4  blood,  combing, 
43  to  44c;  clothing.  40  to  41c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  8S'to  90c; 
clothing,  78  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing,  88  to 

92c;  clothing,  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing,  85 
to  S7e;  clothing,  80  to  85c;  %  blood,  combing, 
73  to  77c;  clothing,  69  to  73c.  Terr.,  combing, 
88  to  90e;  clothing,  78  to  83e;  Ys  blood,  combing, 
87  to  90c;  clothing,  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  86  to  90c;  clothing,  83  to  85c;  *4  blood, 
combing.  77  to  80c;  clothing.  70  to  75c;  low 

Yi  blood,  combing,  65  to  70c;  clothing,  60  to  65c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.- — Supply  rather  light:  market  firm  com¬ 
pared  with  a  week  ago;  demand  only  fair.  Bulk 
of  sales,  $10.50  to  $11.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  of  slaughter  cows  and  veal- 

ers  about  normal;  market  fully  steady';  some 
sales  better  grade  vealers,  25  to  50c  higher;  de¬ 
mand  'fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls.- — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6  to  $7. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $9  to  $13.50; 
cull  and  common,  $7  to  $9 

Sheep. — Suppl.v  of  lambs  rather  light,  market 
firm,  demand  fair.  No  sheep  offered. 

Lambs. — 84  lbs.  down,  medium  to  choice,  $11 
to  $14;  all  weights,  cull  and  common,  $8.50 
to  $11. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fully  normal,  market 
mostly'  steady,  some  weakness  on  lower  grades, 
demand  only  fair.  Choice,  head.  $215  to  $230; 
good,  $175  to  $215;  medium,  $100  to  $140;  com¬ 
mon,  $70  to  $90. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  October  26,  1929; 

Market  showing  little  action.  Beef  steers, 
weak  to  25e  lower;  better  grades  showing  most 
decline;  top,  $12.25;  average  weight,  1,310  lbs 
Some_  medium-weights  held  higher;  bulk  to  sell, 
$10.75  to  $11.50;  butcher  heifers  sharing  steer 
weakness.  Bulls,  cows  and  all  cutters  abotU 
steady;  bulk  fat  heifers,  $10.25  to  $10.75:  beef 
bulls,  $10  to  $10.50;  cows,  $8  to  $8.75:  cutters, 
$4.75  to  $6.  Stockers  and  feeders  in  fairly 
liberal  supply;  medium  and  good  grade  Ca¬ 
nadians  predominating,  country  demand  im 
proved  on  better  grades;  prices  about  steady: 
most  sales  $9.50  to  $10.50.  Calves,  weak  to 
50c  lower;  top  vealers,  $17. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  October  26.  1929: 
Cattle.  232  cars;  79  Virginia,  48  Canada,  27 
Chicago.  23  St.  Paul.  18  West  Virginia,  10  Ten- 
nesee,  G  Pennsylvania,  5  Buffalo,  3  St.  Lsuis, 
3  Pittsburgh,  3  Maryland,  3  Michigan,  2  North 
Carolina.  1  Indiana,  1  Ohio;  containing  6,340 
head,  209  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  6,549  head, 
480  calves,  1,975  hogs,  824  sheep.  Receipts  for 
corresponding  week  last  year:  Cattle,  214  cars; 
86  I  irginia,  41  St.  Paul,  17  West  Virginia,  17 
Canada,  13  Chicago,  13  Tennessee,  7  Mississippi, 
6  Buffalo,  5  Pennsylvania,  4  Marvland,  5  scat¬ 
tering;  containing  5,884  head,  313  trucked  in; 
total  cattle,  6,187'  head,  2.585  hogs,  431  calves, 
210  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $12.25  to 
$13.25;  good,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs..  $12.25  to 
$13.25;  good,  950  to  1,100  lbs.,  $12.25  to  $13- 
medium,  800  lbs.  up,  $11.25  to  $12.25;  common, 
800  lbs  up,  $8.50  to  $11.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.50  to  $11.25; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  medium,  850 
lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  common,  850  lbs.  up, 
$7.50  to  $8.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.75  to  $9.75:  good,  $7.75  to 
$8.75;  common  and  medium,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $10.25  to 
$11.50;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to 
$10.25. 

Feeders  and  Stocker  Cattle.— Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $12;  common  and  medium, 
S00  lbs.  up,  $7.75  to  $10;  good  and  choice,  800 
lbs.  down,  $9.75  to  $11.75:  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7.50  to  $9.75. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $14.50  to  $17; 
medium,  $12  to  $14.50;  cull  and  common,  $8  to 
$12. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $10.75 
to  $11.25;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs',  $11 
to  $11.50;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $11  to 
$11.50;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 
to  $11. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse).— 
Bran,  ton,  $41.50;  shorts.  $43.50  to  $44.50; 
hominy.  $43  to  $44;  middlings,  $49  to  $50;  lin¬ 
seed,  $63  to  $64;  gluten,  $50  to  $51;  ground 
oats,  $42.50  to  $43.50;  Soy  bean  meal,  $57  to 
$58;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $52.50  to  $53.50; 
dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $44  to  $45;  18  per  cent, 
$46  to  $47;  20  per  cent,  $49.50  to  $50.50:  24 
per  cent,  $53  to  $54;  25  per  cent,  $54.50  to 
$55.50;  horse  feed.  85  per  cent.  $48  to  $49; 
Alfalfa,  regular,  $43  to  $44;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
$46  to  $47. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1.100  to  1,300,  good . $12.50@12.60 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 12.50@12.60 

800  up,  medium  . 11.00@  12.50 

Common  .  9.00@11.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 10.50@11.00 

Common  and  medium  . 7.75@10.50 

Cows,  good  .  8.75@  9.50 

Common  and  medium  .  6.75@  8.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.00@  6.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc..  good,  beef  .  9.00®  9.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00@  9.00 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  eh . 10. 00®  15.00 

Cull  and  common  .  8.00®  10.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  eh . 15.00®  17.00 

Medium  . 12.00@15.00 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00®  12.00 

HOGS 


Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch.  ,$9.35@10.00 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch. ..  9.75@10.30 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch _ 10.15@10.30 


Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch .  9.50@10.30 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  9.25®  9.75 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc.  . . .  8.00®  8.75 
SHEEP 

Lambs.  84  down,  good  to  ch . $13.25®  13.75 

f2  down,  medium  . 11. 50®  13.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.50@11.50 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch .  7.00®  10.75 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  4.75®  6.00 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  4.25®  5.75 

All  wts,,  cull  and  common .  2.00®  4.75 
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FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbl.,  Va..  commercials.  2^4-in.  De¬ 
licious,  $4.50  to  $5:  bu.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1.  20-- 
in.  Wealthies,  $1.75  to  $2;  2%-in.  Wolf  Rivers 
$1.75;  2%-in.  Ilubbardstons,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  21,’- 
in.,  $1.35  to  $1.50:  unclassified.  2%-ip.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  2% -in.,  $1.35  to  $i.r>0‘ 
214-iu.  Kings,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  2*4-in.  Wolf 

Rivers,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  2y2-in.  Maiden  Blush 
$1.50  to  $1.60:  2%-in.  Wealthies,  $1.75;  2Vi-in  ’ 
$1.50;  Va.  and  W.  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2M.-in’. 
Staymans,  $1.90  to  $2;  2%-in.  Rome  Beauties 
$1.85  to  $1.90;  2%-in.  Grimes  Golden,  $1.85  to 
$2;  2 14 -in.  York  Imperials,  $1.25;  unclassified 
2%-in.  Staymans,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  2%-in.  Black 
Twigs  and  Rome  Beauties,  $1.50  to  $1.70;  21/,- 
in.  York  Imperials,  $1.25;  Ta.,  unclassified,  214- 
iu.  Delicious,  $1.50;  214-in.  Staymans,  $1.25;  cab¬ 
bage.  N.  Y.,  bulk,  per  bbl.,  Danish  Seed,  $1.75 
to  $2;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  100-lb.  sacks.  $1. 50- 
cauliflower,  L.  I.,  crt.,  $3;  N.  Y„  $1.75;  celery’ 
N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  washed,  $1.75  to  $2;  rough’ 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  grapes,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.,  Con¬ 
cords,  12-qt.  bskt.,  55  to  60e;  4-qt.  bskt.,  26 
to  27c;  Niagaras,  12-qt.  bskt.,  75c;  kale,  Va. 
bu.,  75  to  90c;  pears,  N.  Y.,  bu.,  No.  1  Seckels 
$3.75:  Kieffers,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  Bartletts,  $3- 
Va.,  bu.,  Kieffers,  $1.40;  peppers,  N.  bu 
hprs.,  65  to  90c;  lingers,  75c  to  $1;  cherries 
$1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  150-lb.  sacks! 
Maine  Green  Mountains,  $4  to  $4.15;  Minne¬ 
sota,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  N.  Y.  Whites,  $3.85  to  $4; 
Wis.  Whites,  $4.15;  100-lb.  sacks,  Minnesota 
Whites,  $2.65  to  $2.75;  2-bu.  sacks.  Pa.  Whites. 
$3.25  to  $3.35;  quinces,  N.  Y.,  bu.,  fancy,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  poorer,  $1;  Spanish,  Md.,  bu.,  $1- 
sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbls.,  No.  1,  yellows,  $2.50: 
N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  No.  1.  yellows,  $1.25  to  $1.50- 
bbls.,  med.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  turnips,  bu.,  Md 
and  N.  Y.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Standard  Timothy,  $18.50  to  $19;  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  $19.50  to  $20;  No.  2  Timothy.  $16.50  to 
$18;  No.  3  Timothy,  S14.50  to  $15.50;  No.  1 
light  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19;  No.  2  light 
clover  mixed,  $15  to  $17;  No.  1  clover  mixed. 
$18  to  $19;  No.  2  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $17;  No 
1  clover,  $18  to  $19;  No.  2  clover,  $15*  to  $17- 
No.  1  oat  straw,  $11.50  to  $12;  No.  2,  $10.50 
to  $11.50:  No.  1  wheat,  $11.50  to  $12;  No.  2 
$10.50  to  $11.50;  No.  1  rye,  $11.50  to  812;  No 
2,  $10.50  to  $11.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Locals,  fresh  select  whites,  56  to  58c; 
browns,  54  to  56c;  current  receipts,  40  to  45c- 
pullet  eggs,  38  to  45e  doz.  Poultry.  —  Fresh- 
killed,  lull-dressed  hens,  45c;  liog-dressed,  38  to 
40c  lb.;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  29  to  30c- 
Leghorns,  18  to*  20c:  roosters,  18  to  19c;  spring¬ 
ers,  heavy,  27c:  Leghorns,  20  to  23c;  ducks,  23 
to  25c;  geese,  18  to  20c  lb.;  common  pigeons,  40 
to  50c  pair. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
9c;  special  from  Jersey'  herds,  10c;  cows,  fresli 
milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300;  grades,  $125  to 
$175;  beef  cows  and  bulls.  100  lbs.,  $12  to  $15- 
common  to  poor,  $10  to  $11;  veal  calves,  milk- 
fed,  $18  to  $20;  medium,  $12  to  $16;  pork,  light 
dressed,  $18:  heavy,  $14  to  $16;  fowls,  heavy, 
live,  lb.,  28  to  32c;  roasting  chickens  and  broil¬ 
ers,  35  to  40c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  60  to 
$1° ’to 12<,'lb‘  bag’  apples,  bu., 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special,  qt.,  18  ^o  20c;  sold  from  chain  stores, 
qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmer’s  delivery,  lb.,  5u 
to  55c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  50  to  54c 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  31  to  38c;  cottage,  lb., 
15  to  20c;  eggs,  strictly  local,  fresh,  doz.,  75 
to  80c;  fowls,  fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
roasting  chickens  and  broilers,  lb.,  55c;  ducks 
lb.,  38c;  capons,  lb.,  68c;  pork  shoulders,  fresh, 
lb.,  25c;  loins  roasts,  lb.,  33  to  35c;  sausage 
meat,  lb.,  30  to  35e;  veal  steaks,  best,  lb.,  60 
to  70c;  chops,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  roasts,  lb.,  40c; 
potatoes,  pk.,  47  to  50c;  cabbage,  lb.,  5c;  ap- 
ples,  pk.,  35  to  50c;  honey,  comb,  each,  25  to 
30c;  celery,  bcli.,  10  to  12%c;  onions,  lb.,  4 
t0  5c-  F.  A.  C. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

Supplied  by  Cpnnecticut  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Hartford. 

The  past  week  did  not  develop  radical  mar¬ 
ket  shifts  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  there 
was  a  noticeable  drift  towards  a  weaker  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  principal  products.  Among  fruits, 
apples  shared  in  the  weak  condition.  McIntosh 
being  an  exception.  Celery,  cabbage,  Winter 
squash  and  some  root  crops  were  weak.  The 
potato  flurry  occurring  earlier  in  the  month  ap¬ 
peared  at  last  week’s  close  to  have  passed.  Most 
local  markets  were  left  on  a  price  basis  little 
different  from  that  which  prevailed  previous  to 
the  temporary  firm  market  in  evidence  soon 
after  the  release  of  crop  estimates.  Offerings 
of  native  potatoes  declined  on  all  markets  ex¬ 
cept  Hartford  where  stock  is  liberal  enough  to 
exert  an  influence  on  the  general  market. 

Eggs  maintained  a  firm  tone  with  traders 
looking  for  higher  prices  this  week  for  lead¬ 
ing  grades  of  full-sized  eggs.  Under-sized  offer¬ 
ings  were  not  as  firm  as  large  sizes,  but  sellers 
were  reporting  sales  at  some  price  advance  over 
earlier  reports. 

Live  poultry  was  weak  except  for  heavy  col¬ 
ored  fowl  or  Spring  chickens.  Leghorns  were 
slow  selling. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— Apples,  Baldwins,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50;  McIntosh,  14  qts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Opalescent,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  Pippins,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  No.  2  and  drops,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75; 
cranberries,  Y*  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  grapes,  14 
qts.,  75c  to  $1;  oranges,  Cal.,  176-216,  $4.50  to 
$8;  pears,  14  qts.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  quinces,  14 
qts.,  $1  to  $1.25;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  crt.,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  celery, 
12-stlk  beh.,  80c  to  $1;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  parsnips,  bu.. 
$2  to  $2.25:  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.25;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.90  to  $2;  120-lb.  sack,  $3.60  to  $3.75; 
pumpkins,  Sugar,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  spinach, 
bu.,  85e  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  tomatoes, 
14  qts.,  25  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.75;  green,  14  qts.,  50 
to  75c;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Poultry  and  Dairy. — Broilers,  live,  lb.,  Rocks, 
30  to  32c;  Reds,  28  to  30c;  Leghorns,  24  to 
26c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  33  to  38c;  live,  lb.,  28 
to  32e;  turkeys,  dre>sed.  western,  lb.,  45  to 
48c;  butter,  92  score,  lb.,  47  to  50c;  eggs,  Conn, 
newlaid  fancy,  74  to  80c;  Conn,  special  No.  1. 
70  to  72c;  Conn,  special  No.  2,  58  to  60c;  Conn, 
extra,  68  to  70c;  Conn,  gathered,  70c;  western. 
47  to  58c. 


Mrs  M’Phee:  “My,  is  this  no’  terrible? 
It  says  here  that  in  the  Solomon  Islands 
a  wife  costs  seeven  shillin’s.”  M’Phee : 
“Ay !  They’re  profiteers  there  jist  the 
ame  as  here.’’ — Glasgow  Evening  Citizen. 


“I  advertised  that  the  poor  would  be 
welcome  in  this  church,”  said  the  min¬ 
ister,  “and  after  inspecting  the  collection, 
I  see  that  they  have  come.”  —  Boston 
Transcript. 
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The  discovery  of  the  electric  light  opened  up  a 
new  vista  of  achievement.  It  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  of  the  marvels  of  modern  science 
—  marvels  that  have  had  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  our  civilization.  And  its  possibil¬ 
ities  have  only  been  skimmed. 


r 


to  the 

PIONEER 


discoverer  of 
continents  and 

profitable 

nutrition 


c 

V  OLUMBUS  first  sighting  the  New  World  .  .  .  Newton  discovering  the  law  of 

Jt  gravity  .  . .  Edison  inventing  the  electric  light ...  all  were  pioneers.  All  con¬ 
tributed  something  to  the  human  store  of  knowledge  and  man’s  record  of  achievement 
.'.  .  all  benefited  their  fellows. 

And  in  the  so-called  humbler  branches  of  life  there  have  been  discoveries  just  as  far- 
reaching.  Consider  dry  mash  feeding,  originated  by  The  Park  and  Pollard  Company,  and 
the  effect  it  has  had  upon  the  poultry  industry.  Think  upon  the  drudgery  it  has  elimi¬ 
nated,  the  increased  profits  it  has  brought.  It,  too,  had  its  birth  in  the  pioneering  spirit. 

It  is  the  pioneering  spirit  that  has  effected  many  changes  in  the  composition  of  poultry 
feeds  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  profits. 

The  pioneering  spirit,  the  will  to  advance,  applied  to  the  study  of  dairy  feeds,  has 
resulted  in  the  introduction  of  Iodol  Fish  Meal  as  a  dairy  feed  ingredient.  Iodol  Fish  Meal 
—  iodine  laden,  prepared  from  algae-eating  fish  —  as  food  for  cattle!  Who  would  have 
thought  of  it? 

The  chemists  and  scientists  who  toiled  patiently  in  laboratories,  who  worked  endless 
hours  upon  experimental  farms,  w'ere  the  ones  who  thought  of  it,  and  many  other 
profitable  things  for  poultrymen  and  dairymen.  They  are  the  pioneers.  And  even 
now  they  are  pioneering,  seeking  new  ingredients  and  new  combinations  to  make 
poultry  and  dairy  rations  more  productive. 

But  their  fine  efforts  wrould  be  wasted  without  a  vast  organization  of  mills,  salesmen, 
dealers,  and  service  men  to  commercialize  their  discoveries,  bring  them  to  your  door 
at  an  economical  price,  and  tell  you  how  to  utilize  them  for  your  greatest  benefit. 
All  enter  into  the  task  of  pioneering — and  the  object  is  mutual  profit,  profit  for 
you  that  results  in  profit  for  ourselves. 


^Park^Poffard  & 

Boston,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


To  he  sure  of  pro  jit  making  feeds — look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 


Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  /  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  /  Growing  Feed  /  Intermediate  Chick  Feed  *  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  >  P  &  P  Chick  Starter 
—  Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  /  Milk  Maid  24%  /  Bct-R-Milk  20%  /  Herd  Helth  16%  /  Milkade  Calf  Meal  — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  > 
Bison  Stock  Feed  /  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  /■  Pigeon  Feed  /  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  >■  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 
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averaged  22c  a  lb.  A  litter  of  12  pigs, 
fed  and  shown  by  a  member  of  the  Alary- 
land  Ton  Litter  Club,  brought  16%c  a 
lb.  The  grand  champion  load  of  breeding 
ewes  was  exhibited  by  a  corporation  at 
Easton,  Md.  They  were  Hampshires. 

D.  C.  W. 

Holstein-Friesians  at  the 
St.  Louis  Show 

The  scope  and  strength  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  exhibit  at  the  recent  National 
Dairy  Exposition  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  aged 
cow  class  there  were  37  entries,  while  the 
classes  of  both  bulls  and  females  ran  from 
nine  to  44  head.  Wisconsin  breeders  won 
nine  firsts,  Illinois  six,  Missouri  five  and 
Iowa  two.  Thirteen  States  were  repre¬ 
sented.  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Kentucky 
together  won  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
prize  money.  On  the  basis  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  as  prizes,  Wisconsin  breeders  stood 
first  at  the  show ;  Iowa  was  second, 
Illinois  third,  Missouri  fourth,  and  the 


other  States  stood  in  this  order :  Wash¬ 
ington.  Kentucky,  South  Dakota,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  Kansas, 
Ohio  and  New  York. 

No  one  herd  won  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  prizes,  and  no  State  one-third 
of  the  awards.  There  were  402  Holstein- 
Friesians  at  the  show.  Elmwood  Farm, 
Deerfield,  Ill.,  had  the  grand  champion 
bull,  Sir  Fobes  Ormsby  Hengervelfi,  which 
had  won  the  same  prize  at  each  of  the 
three  preceding  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tions.  The  grand  champion  female  was 
Johanna  Piietertje  Artis  Creamelle,  owned 
by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  'of  Control. 


Little  Louise  was  lost  on  the  street 
and  was  brought  into  the  police  station. 
The  officers  tried  in  every  way  to  learn 
her  name.  Finally  one  of  the  officers  said : 
“What  names  does  your  mother  call  your 
father?”  “Why,”  said  Louise,  very  in¬ 
nocently,  “she  don’t  call  him  any  name; 
she  likes  him.” — The  New  Outlook. 


Type  and  Production.  —  At  .Tames 
Stark’s  dairy  farm  in  Dutchess  County 
we  saw  the  Holstein-Friesians  in  the  pas¬ 
tures  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  barn 
at  milking  time  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Stark  and  his  friend  and  guest  Ernest 
Mace  know  the  history  and  record  of 
every  cow  in  the  pedigree  herd  of  about 
30  head  in  lactation.  An  average  of  20,- 
000  lbs.  of  milk  a  month  is  produced  on 
Starkdale  Farm,  which  has  been  in  the 
family  for  more  than  100  years.  By  se¬ 
lective  breeding  for  high-yielders,  Air. 
Stark  has  increased  his  herd  average  up 
to  a  comparatively  high  point.  One  of 
his  cows,  milked  three  times  a  day,  is 
making  more  than  100  lbs.  daily.  She 
holds  a  world’s  record  for  her  age  in  one 
class  for  the  breed,  and  appears  to  be 
well  started  toward  making  another 
high  record  in  a  test  now  under  way. 
Alost  of  the  cows  in  the  herd  are  good  to 
exceptional  producers.  Like  many  another 
dairyman  who  milks  purebred  cows,  Mr. 
Stark  is  improving  the  type  of  his  cat¬ 
tle.  The  best  prices,  he  says,  are  paid 
for  cows  as  well  as  bulls  that  have  high 
producers  in  their  ancestry,  and  present 
an  appearance  that  pleases  the  critical 
eye.  Animals  of  either  sex  that  have 
dropped  rumps,  plain  heads  and  swayed 
or  uneven  top-lines  are  not  wanted  by 
breeders  who  pay  high  prices  for  what 
they  want.  Air.  Stark  is  raising  the  best 
of  his  surplus  calves  every  year  to  sell 
to  dairymen  and  breeders  who  are  found¬ 
ing  or  improving  hex-ds.  In  following 
and  intensifying  his  herd-impx-ovement 
work,  lie  has  used  a  bull  that  was  se¬ 
lected  for  type  as  well  as  pedigree.  The 
calves  and  young  stock  by  this  sire  prove 
that  he  “nicks”  well  with  the  she-stock. 
The  owner,  however,  will  soon  face  the 
problem  of  selecting  another  herd  bull,  to 
carry  on  and  better  the  work  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  head  of  the  herd.  The  further  a 
constructive  breeder  goes  toward  work¬ 
ing  out  his  ideals  of  type  and  production, 
the  more  interesting  and  difficult  his  work 
becomes.  Air.  Stark,  as  a  business  man, 
insists  that  this  work  shall  pay  its  way 
in  order  to  justify  itself. 

Baltimore’s  Stock  Show. — The  Bal- 
timore  Live  Stock  Exhibition  at  the  stock 
yards  in  that  city  on  Oct.  22-24  drew  a 
large  attendance  of  feeders,  breedei-s  and 
farmers  from  Alai-yland,  the  Virginias 
and  Pennsylvania.  Alost  of  the  carlot  ex¬ 
hibits  were  from  the  Virginias,  the  rest 
coming  from  Texas,  Kansas  and  Alary- 
land.  The  single  fat  steer  classes  were 
filled  by  entries  from  boys’  and  girls’  baby 
beef  clubs,  principally  in  Maryland.  The 
show  was  sponsored  by  officials  of  the 
stock  yards,  and  managed  by  W.  R.  Har¬ 
vey,  a  Maryland  dairyman  and  farmer. 
It  Was  the  first  event  of  its  kind  held  in 
Baltimore  since  1829.  If  broadened  and 
developed  as  a  southeastern  fat  and  feed¬ 
er  stock  show,  it  can  be  made  highly  use¬ 
ful,  for  business  and  educational  purposes, 
to  farmers  in  a  vast  territory  of  grass 
and  feed  that  is  not  served  by  any  other 
similar  institution.  Sixty  carlots  of  fat 
cattle,  weighing  under  1,200  lbs.,  were 
Herefords,  Shorthorns  and  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  and  mixtures  of  these  breeds.  A  load- 
of  15  head — purebred  Herefords — won  the 
first  prize  for  that  breed,  and  the  grand 
championship  of  the  show.  They  were 
bred  in  Texas,  where  Dan  D.  Casement, 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  personally  selected 
them  when  they  averaged  about  200  lbs. 
He  fed  them  over  300  days  on  his  Kan¬ 
sas  farm.  At  the  show  they  averaged  951 
lbs.,  and  at  auction  sold  for  50c  a  lb. 
In  type,  size,  weight,  condition,  finish  and 
uniformity,  they  were  valuable  as  object 
lessons  to  southeastern  farmers  who  de¬ 
sire  to  produce  the  kind  of  beef  for  which 
killei’s  and  consumers  pay  the  highest 
prices.  The  older  and  larger  fat  cattle 
sold  mostly  at  11  to  14c  a  lb.  The  first- 
prize  load  of  fat  cattle  weighing  over 
1,200  lbs.,  shown  by  J.  Al.  Clagett,  Ber- 
ryville,  Va.,  brought  16^jc  a  lb.  They 
w’ere  bought  for  the  B.  &  O.  railway 
dining-car  system.  All  of  the  fat  cattle 


As  constant  and 
uniform  as  the  North  Star 

North  Star  has  been  a  pivot  of  human  destiny.  Who  can  say  what  the 
Lv  course  of  world  progress  might  have  been  without  that  one  unchanging 
sentinel  of  direction  to  guide  the  routes  of  ancient  ships  and  adventurous  ex¬ 
plorers?  Constancy,  as  symbolized  by  the  North  Star,  is  a  guide  post  of  achieve¬ 
ment  —  a  principle  exemplified  by  the  outstanding  record  of  Larro  Feeds. 


Through  a  period  of  unproved  fads 
and  theories  in  the  feed  business, 
when  many  a  feeder  has  lost  money 
by  using  feeds  that  could  not  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  for  the  same  results  from 
one  batch  to  the  next,  the  constancy 
and  uniformity  of  Larro  Feeds  have 
stood  out  like  a  beacon. 

Fads  and  theories  go  to  the  Larro 
Research  Farm  for  proof  —  not  to 
Larro  customers.  Most  of  these  fads, 
in  fact,  were  tried  and  rejected  there 
long  before  they  were  taken  up  else¬ 
where.  Many  years  of  scientific  re¬ 


search  and  experimental  feed¬ 
ing  at  the  great  Larro  proving 
ground  have  cleared  the  way  for 
Larro  quality. 

Feeders  who  buy  Larro  come  back 
for  more  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year  because  they  know 
that  Larro  is  always  uniform— always 
the  most  profitable  feed  they  can 
buy.  That  is  why  Larro  Feeders  are 
enjoying  greater  profits  each  year. 

You,  too,  can  get  greater  produc¬ 
tion  and  make  more  money  with 
Larro.  Start  now. 


Have  you  tried  Larro 
Flour — the  new  general 
purpose  Flour?  Ask 
your  dealer. 


9*  eds  that  do  not  vary 


arrc 


Gfor  Poultry ,  Hog  and  Dairy 


LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


With  the  Livestock 


A  Boy’s  Decision. — A  farmer’s  son  in 
Alaryland  has  demonstrated  that  he 
knows  how  to  raise  hogs.  He  stood  first 
in  last  year’s  ton  litter  contest  in  that 
State.  Since  he  will  be  “old  enough  to 
vote”  next  year,  he  is  trying  to  decide 
vdiether,  as  a  life-work,  he  will  raise  beef 
cattle  and  fatten  his  calves  for  “baby” 
beef,  or  establish  a  small  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cowrs  and  begin  raising  replace¬ 
ments  for  local  dairy  herds.  In  either 
case,  he  will  continue  to  raise  hogs.  In 
talking  with  him  recently,  1  realized  at 
once  that  he  had  thought  of  the  important 
angles  of  his  problem.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  leaning  toward  dairy  cattle, 
for  he  lives  in  a  region  where  dairying 
is  well-established.  His  statement  that 
he  was  going  to  specialize,  so  far  as  he 
could,  was  to  me  another  indication  that 
the  trend  in  farming  is  increasingly  to¬ 
ward  more  specialization  and  higher  de¬ 
grees  of  specialization.  Alaryland  dairy¬ 
men  buy  most  of  their  replacements, 
which  don’t  average  high  in  usefulness, 
and  pay  dearly  for  them.  Our  young 
friend  is  confident  that  he  can  raise  much 
better  cows  and  make  a  profit  by  selling 
them  for  less  money  to  Alaryland  dairy¬ 
men.  I  reminded  him  that  some  of  these 
men  might  prefer  aging  cows  from  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Canada  at  $200  a  head  to 
good,  young  ones  at  $150  a  head  raised 
“at  home.”  Human  nature  acts  that 
way  sometimes.  “In  that  case,”  he  was 
quick  to  reply,  “I’ll  sell  them  in  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania.” 


sold  above  the  Baltimore  market  for  the 
day,  but  many  loads  didn’t  net  their  own¬ 
ers  much  if  any  profit.  Twenty-seven 
carloads  of  feeder  cattle,  of  the  three  beef 
breeds,  averaging  500  up  to  850  lbs.,  sold 
at  relatively  better '  prices  than  the  fat 
cattle.  The  first-prize  Hereford  load  of 
feeders  (under  550  lbs.)  realized  15%c, 
and  the  second-prize  load  17  a  lb. 
Four  Hereford  oxen,  weighing  about  2,- 
400  lbs.  each,  were  exhibited  by  a  West 
Virginia  breeder.  Fifty-five  fat  steer 
calves  were  shown  by  members  of  boys’ 
and  girls’  “baby”  beef  clubs.  The  grand 
champion  in  this  division  was  an  Aber- 
deen-Angus,  exhibited  by  Reeves  Shiflet, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  and  sold  at  auction  for 
$1.07  a  lb.  The  first-prize  Shorthorn 
baby  beef,  shown  by  John  Fenwick,  Glyn- 
don',  Aid.,  fetched  25c,  and  the  first-prize 
Hereford  calf,  shown  by  Mary  Frazier, 
Chilhowie,  Va.,  25c  a  lb.  Twenty  head 
of  Virginia  boys’  and  girls’  club  steers 
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‘‘I’ll  be  the 
mother  of 
60  rats  this 
year— 

—  and  they’ll  all  fat¬ 
ten  on  corn  and  other 
grains.”  But  not  if 
you  bait  Rat-Nip.  Rat-Nip  is  the  end  of  rats. 
They  like  it.  They  eat  it  in  preference  to  other 
baits  —  rush  for  water,  out  of  the  building  — 
and  die.  Equally  fatal  to  mice,  cockroaches  and 
gophers.  Money  back  guarantee.  35c  at  your 
dealer  or  by  mail.  Liquid  Veneer  Corporation, 
758  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MAKE 

MORE  MONEY 

Ross  owners  got 
quick  profits.  Thro* 

_ _  houses  — all  sizes. 

Write  today  for  big  Ross  Catalog— free 
Buy  now — Pay  later 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO..  Soringfield,  O. 

\  Check  items  wanted.  900  Warder  St. 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Hog  Houses  * 
los  ■  Cribs,*  -'  Cutters  *  Mills  | 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  [F.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  $10  per  100;  Light  and  Heavy,  $12; 
Heavy  $14.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  0.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year,  started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send 
for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main 
Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 

PEDIGREED 

BARRED  ROCK  MALES 

Our  Rocks  won  over  all  heavy  breeds  at  Storrs, 
1929,  and  made  highest  Rock  record  in  the  country. 

r%  .Li.  r*-  f'rthh  OLD  PICKARD  FARM 
rvODl.  V<  vUUU  West  Concord,  Mass. 

“Purebred”  Barred  Rocks  .{ *o  Se?*® 

Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Black  Giants,  $1  6.00  per 
100.  Prompt  service.  C.  O.  0.  100*  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  till  as.  F.  Ewing  Kt.  1  McClure,  l’eiina. 


Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

CHICKS..  *12.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  *9.00  a  100 
llerbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88,  McClure,  Pa. 


BUiltUD  HOCK  CHICKS — For  Broilers.  Am 

hooking  orders  for  fall  aud  winter  delivery.  0.  €. 

Al.I.F.N  llATOHElty  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


Breo-to-lay  barred  rocks,  pullets  and 

COCKERELS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.Y. 

WHITE  and  Barred  Rock,  While  D||||atc  all  *2.00 
Leghorn  and  Black  Giant  lUII  — Iv  each. 

GEORGE  RAPP,  Maplehorst  Farm,  M0NTICELL0,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  ♦10.00  and  ♦lft.OO 

each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


3*  Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 


White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  lowest  fall  and  winter  prices. 

Hatches wkly.  Jas.  E  Ulsh, Beaver  Sprinus,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  quaV.it  v  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes, 
Heavy  Mixed. 

100*  live,  prepaid,  delivery.  Attractive  prices— 1,000  lots. 

F.  C.  RQMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


Barred  Rocks .  11c. 

Heavy  Mixed .  1 0c. 

^  v  Write  for  prices  on  500 

and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Bearer  Springs,  Penns. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 

Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly. 

LAYWELL  FARM.  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


Quality  Chicks 


n  A  ri  xr  r  u  r  *  Cl  IIIGIl-l’OWEItED 
LOLIiIi.K.iijL.3  LEGHORNS 

?arm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
>irds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Rout©  R,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 


B1  R^na^RaiUd  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets 

Barred  White  Rocks;  S.  C.  lteds;  Bf.  Orpingtons;  *20  do*. 
Cockerels,  *2.50  each.  TIIEO.  BRAUDE,  Silver  Lake,  lnd. 


Bronze  Turkeys  PRICES  — °Toms 

SIS,  $20,  $25.  Hens;  $10,  $12,  $16.  'Vri*e,you*- 
needs.  We  satisfy  or  do  not  ship.  Money  refunded  and 
transportation  paid  if  not  satisfied.  DUANE  LAKE 
TURKEY  FARM,  Duaneaburg,  Schenectady  Co..  N.  Y. 


R/T  «  m  |n  SUNSET  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

More  Money  ORDER  NOW— Choice  300  May 

Hens.  $8;  Toms,  *12  Successful  rearing  instructions. 

EVANS  TURKEY  &  HONEY  FARM,  R.  1,  SkaneateleB.  N.  Y. 


Turkeys  -  books  -  geese  -  guineas 

Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

HIGH LANI>  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  l’a. 


BREEDING  GEESE — Extralarge.  Wonderful  specimens. 
O  Chinese — Toulouse  cross — best  layers.  20  pairs.  $12 
per  pair.  WILLET  RANDALL,  North  Crook,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal .  See 
guarantee  editorial  page*  •  •  • 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Following 
is  final  report  for  the  year  ending 
October  23,  1929 : 

The  contest  at  Storrs  started  as  usual 
on  November  1st,  continued  for  51  weeks, 
and  closed  October  23rd.  The  contest 
comprised  100  pens  of  ten  birds  each,  or 
a  total  of  1,000  bens  from  16  States 
two  Canadian  provinces,  and  England. 
These  birds  laid  a  grand  total  of  204,922 
eggs  or  an  average  of  204.9  for  each  hen. 
The  subjoined  table  show  the  number  of 
birds  in  each  of  the  principal  varieties, 
the  average  individual  egg  yield  for  the 
duration  of  the  contets,  and  the  general 
average  for  all  breeds  that  competed. 
70  White  Rocks,  171.7;  80  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  171.9;  140  Barred  Rocks,  199.3 
240  Rhode  Island  Reds,  202.3;  450  White 
Leghorns,  220.0  ;  20  Other  Varieties 

484.1;  1,000  Average  all  varieties  204.9. 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  of  Oregon 
with  a  tally  of  2,935  eggs  was  first  in  the 
eighteenth  annual  laying  contest  that 
ended  October  23.  This  pen  of  Leghorns 
loafed  along  in  third  and  fourth  positions 
for  the  first  39  weeks,  climbed  to  second 
place  and  stuck  there  for  the  next  eight 
.weeks,  then  spurted  into  the  lead  and  held 
to  the  finish. 

During  the  last  eighteen  years  over 
18,000  birds  from  all  over  this  country, 
Canada,  and  England  have  been  through 
the  traps,  but  the  records  of  the  pullets 
from  Oregon  has  been  beaten  but  once  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  table  below.  One 
also'  notes,  almost  incredulously,  that  just 
over  2,000  eggs  was  enough  to  win  the 
contest  ten  years  ago,  but  that  now  a 
pen  of  ten  birds  must  come  across  with 
nearly  3,000  eggs  if  they  hope  to  win 
first  honors. 

1919  Barred  Rocks,  New  York . 2022 

1920  Barred  Rocks,  New  York . 2034 

1921  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island ....  2234 

1922  White  Leghorns,  Washington.  .2218 

1923  White  Leghorns,  Washington .  .2237 

1924  White  Leghorns,  New  Jersey.. 2531 

1925  White  Leghorns,  Oregon . 2394 

1926  White  Leghorns,  Pennsylvania.2361 

1927  White  Leghorns,  Washington.  .2669 

1928  White  Leghorns,  Connecticut.  .2969 

1929  White  Leghorns,  Oregon . 2935 

Of  the  entire  1,000  hens  that  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  project,  White  Leghorn 
pullet  No.  663  owned  by  Granite  Springs 
Farm  of  New  York,  was  the  star  indivi¬ 
dual  performer.  This  bird  with  a  record 
of  336  egg  in  51  weeks,  outdistanced  all 
the  other  18,000  birds  sent  to  Storrs  in 
the  last  eighteen  years  for  the  express 
purpose  of  doing  their  utmost. 

Connecticut  led  the  country  with  the 
largest  number  that  laid  300  eggs  or  over. 
There  wTere  18  of  them  in-  all,  of  which 
seven  Leghorns  and  one  Rhode  Island 
Red,  from  Connecticut.  Then  followed 
four  Leghorns  from  Oregon,  two  from 
New  York  State,  and  one  from  Missouri, 
a  Barred  Rock  and  one  Rhode  Island 
Red  from  Massachusetts,  and  an  Austra- 
lorp  from  Vermont  brings  the  total  up  to 
nearly  double  the  number  of  300  eggera 
in  any  previous  contest. 

R.  C.  Cobb’s  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  from 
Mass.,  made  a  new  pen  record  for  this  old 
reliable  breed.  Their  final  tally  was  2,724 
eggs  as  compared  with  the  best  previous 
Barred  Rock  pen  score  of  2,234  eggs 
made  nine  years  ago.  In  the  Rhode  _  Is¬ 
land  Red  class  John  Z.  La  Belle’s  birds 
from  Ballouville,  Conn.,  likewise  set  up 
a  new  pen  record  with  a  score  of  2,657 
eggs,  as  compared  with  the  best  previous 
mark  of  2,543  eggs  made  in  1928  by  a 
pen  of  Reds  from  Massachusetts.  Winlay 
White  Wyandottes  from  Conn.,  that  made 
a  new  record  for  the  breed  2,302  eggs  for 
the  year.  The  best  previous  pen  record 
for  Wyandottes  is  2,234  eggs  and  was 
made  in  1921  by  10  birds  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  following  list  of  the  20  best  pens 
includes  three  breeds,  namely,  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  White 
Leghorns.  These  birds  are  from  eight 
different  states,  Canada,  and  England. 
Thus  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one 
section  of  any  one  country  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  exercises  a  monoply  in  the  matter 
of  good  birds  and  good  breeds. 

BREED  AND  OWNER  EGGS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore. . 2935 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 2914 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 2901 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 2738 

BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pickard  Farm, 

Mass . 2724 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

John  z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 2657 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  N.  Y . 2607 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . .2603 

WHITE  LEGHORN S 

Fox  &  Son,  N.  J . 2570 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mo . 2548 

RHODE  I  SI.  AND  REDS 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass . 2547 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tip-Top  Farms,  Me . 2528 

Peetoocee  Poultry  Plant,  Pa . 2480 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn . 2440 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Hawes  Brothers,  Me . 2439 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y . 2413 

Tom  Barron  Catforth,  Eng . 2411 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Homestead  Farm,  Conn . 2398 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Granite  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 2387 

Univ.  of  British,  Vancouver . 2365 


Without  CEL-O-GLASS 


With  CEL-O-GLASS 


Egg  Production  at  Washington  State  Station] 

Winter’s  Sun  wants  to  be 
kind  to  your  poultry 


The  winter  SUn  is  no  different  in  character  from 
the  summer  sun  that  doctors  your  flock  with 
life-giving  sunshine.  It  pours  out  cleansing, 
stimulating  ultra-violet  rays — in  reduced  meas¬ 
ure,  to  be  sure,  but  in  ample  quantity  to  bring 
health,  growth  and  increased  egg  production. 

If  you  want  evidence,  read,  for  example,  the 
report  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  where  hours  of  winter  sunlight  are 
a3  few  as  anywhere  in  the  United  States:  “In 
pens  equipped  with  CEL-O-GLASS,  when  the 
temperature  outside  registered  18°  below  zero, 
the  inside  temperature  registered  from  22°  to  28“ 
above  .  .  .  CEL-O-GLASS  pens,  in  the  coldest 
weather,  showed  a  drop  in  egg  production  of  only 
10%  to  15%,  while  the  same  pens,  equipped  with 
muslin  fronts,  showed  a  drop  of  25%  to  55%. 

These  kindly  ultra-violet  rays  kill  germs,  check 
disease,  prevent  rickets,  hasten  growth.  They 
force  the  blood  to  manufacture  Vitamin  D  and 
thus  cause  proper  assimilation  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus.  CEL-O-GLASS  houses  are  health 
houses,  for  ultra-violet  rays  stream  through 
CEL-O-GLASS,  but  cannot  penetrate  wood, ordi¬ 
nary  glass,  soiled  muslin  or  other  soiled  cloth 
curtains. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  weather-tight.  It  keeps 
houses  warmer,  dryer.  It  eliminates  draughts. 
Years  of  experiments  and  millions  of  farmers’ 


experiences  are  behind  it.  CEL-O-GLASS  is  a 
tried  and  tested  product  with  a  record  of  perform¬ 
ance.  The  name  is  on  the  selvage.  Look  for  it. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  a  durable,  translucent  ma¬ 
terial  made  by  coating  tough  wire  mesh  with  a 
substance  admitting  a  flood  of  ultra-violet  rays 
—when  you  need  them  most — in  winter.  Prop¬ 
erly  installed,  CEL-O-GLASS  will  last  for  years. 
The  Vineland  Egg-Laying  Contest  is  still  using 
the  CEL-O-GLASS  installed  in  1925.  For  long 
years  of  service,  install  on  frames  in  a  vertical 
position  in  the  entire  south  side  and  other  open¬ 
ings  of  all  poultry  houses.  Hinge  frames  to  swing 
in  to  the  side  or  up  under  the  roof  during  the 
summer  months  for  protection  from  summer 
exposure. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  not  only  invaluable  in  the 
care  of  poultry  but  also  for  preventing  stiff  legs 
in  swine;  for  bringing  disinfecting  sunlight  into 
dairy  bams;  as  a  light,  warm,  back-porch  en¬ 
closure;  for  cold  frames,  etc.  The  full  story  13 
told  in  our  free  64-page  book,  “Health  on  the 
Farm.”  Write  for  it.  Also,  if  you  are  building, 
send  for  our  free  blueprints  of  authorized  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  poultry  and  hog-houses — see  cou¬ 
pon.  Your  hardware,  lumber,  seed  or  feed  dealer 
probably  carries  CEL-O-GLASS.  If  not,  please 
write  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street, 
New  York  City. 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF.- 


CEL-OGIASS 


©  1929  Acotol  Prodocta,  Inc. 


U.  S.  PATENT  1. 580.287 

Look  for  the  name  on  the  selvage 


□  Laying  House 

□  Brooder  House 

□  Hog  House 

□  Cold  Frames 

□  Back  Porches 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.  411 
21  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free 
book,  “Health  on  the  Farm.”  Also  send 
free  the  blueprint  (s)  checked: 

Name . 

Address  R.  F.  D . 

Town . State . 
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when  fed  on  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
For  every  drop  contains  vitamins — we 
prove  it  before  we  sell  it.  Made  from  the 
pick  of  the  Atlantic’s  choicest  codfish. 
Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Gal¬ 
lon  to  try  $2.45.  Send  no  money —  pay 
the  postman.  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER 
OIL  CO.  Dept.  R-lll,  Gloucester.  Mass. 

CJorforis 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 
Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


House  Your  Layers 
Quickly  and  Cheaply 

Put  them  in  storm-tight  Young  Houses. 
These  come  in  sections  with  everything 
supplied.  No  carpentering  required. 
Standard  approved  designs;  select  lum¬ 
ber;  accurate  workmanship.  Guaranteed 
to  please. 

FREE  CATALOG  pictures  and  describes 
the  most  complete  and  economical  line  of 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit 
Hutches,  etc. 

F  T  YOUNG  f 0  85  Ve»ot  s,reeh 

L.  U.  IUU11U  Randolph.  Mass. 


MAKE  HENS  LA' 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

11  J|  II  || LATEST  MODEL 
niAlin  O  BONE  CUTTER 


L 

■  1 1^^  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 

■  10  Days*  Freo  Trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Hook  free. 

IkF.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  f  £  MILFORD.  MASS,  i 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellor’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


m 

Rocks-Wyandottes 


'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  ^BREEDERS 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  n*  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 

Just  now  we  are  offering  Special  Prices  on  Reds  and  B.  Rocks  to 
broiler  raisers,  particularly  attractive  to  large  buyers;  and  for  de¬ 
livery  previous  to  Feb.  15th. 

Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  Year 

HALL  BROTHERS,  BOX  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Courts  and  juries  are 
not  infallible  and  a  man’s  record  may  in¬ 
fluence  them  in  making  decisions.  In  1926 
William  Naab  of  Depew,  N.  Y..  was  con¬ 
victed  in  Chautauqua  County  on  charges 
of  attempted  robbery  and  assault.  The 
grocer  assaulted  and  three  other  wit¬ 
nesses  identified  him  and  charged  him 
with  the  crime.  Circumstantial  evidence 
seemed  to  corroborate  them.  He  had 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  three  times 
before.  This  being  the  fourth  conviction 
he  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  Naab  was  without  funds 
but  interested  Mayor  Charles  D.  Osborne 
of  Albany  in  his  case  and  secured  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  .$500  for  expenses  of  a  new 
trial.  Naab  succeeded  in  proving  that  he 
was  in  Chicago  the  night  the  crime  was 
committed.  The  indictment  was  dis¬ 
missed  and  after  two  years  in  jail  Naab 
walked  out  of  prison  a  free  man.  His  age 
is  29  years.  Mayor  Osborne  is  a  son  of 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne  who  devoted  him¬ 
self  for  some  years  to  a  reform  in  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  State 
prisons. 

A  new  merger  for  the  production  and 
sale  of  radio  equipment  has  just  been 
announced  to  become  effective  January 
1,  1930.  The  merger  for  this  purpose 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company,  the  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  the  Westingliouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  and  the  General  Electric 
Company.  It  is  said  that  the  general 
plant  of  the  company  will  be  located  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  will  employ  from 
13,000  to  26,000  men.  The  business  of¬ 
fices  will  be  located  in  New  York  City. 

The  biggest  merger  yet  of  food  con¬ 
cerns  was  announced  last  week.  It  takes 
in  the  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corporation, 
the  Hershey  Chocolate  Corporation,  and 
the  Colgate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet  Company. 
The  new  concern  has  not  yet  been  given 
a  name,  but  it  will  have  assets  of  $125,- 
000,000.  However,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
which  has  brought  about  this  combination 
is  trying  to  bring  in  two  or  three  other 
food  concerns  with  a  view  to  making  the 
total  capital  not  less  than  $200,000,000. 
The  Hershey  Company  was  established  in 
1893  to  manufacture  chocolate  and  cocoa 
products  by  Milton  S.  Hershey.  He  de¬ 
veloped  a  plant  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  fortune  which  he  distrib¬ 
uted  largely  for  charitable  benefactions. 
Both  of  the  other  concerns  are  mergers 
of  smaller  units. 

The  fate  of  Urban  F.  Diteman,  the  cat¬ 
tleman  of  Billings,  Mont.,  who  left  Har¬ 
bor  Grace,  Newfoundland,  Oct.  22,  in  a 
solo  flight  for  London,  England,  is  un¬ 
known.  He  was  not  sighted  after  taking 
off.  and  no  wreckage  is  reported. 

Explosion  and  fire  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Consolidated  Film  Industries,  Inc.,  at 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  Oct.  24,  caused  the 
death  of  one  person,  injuries  to  three 
others,  and  a  money  loss  put  at  $1,500,- 
000.  The  first  explosion  resulted  from 
sparks  developing  from  a  film  polishing 
machine,  which  set  fire  to  loose  film  and 
resulted  in  a  first  flash.  This  gave  suf¬ 
ficient  warning  to  the  employes  to  save  a 
much  greater  loss  of  life. 

Mrs.  Lemira  Goodhue,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Calvin  Coolidge,  wife  of  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent,  died  at  the  Cooley-Dickinson  Hos¬ 
pital.  Northampton,  Mass.,  Oct.  24.  She 
had  been  a  patient  at  the  hospital  nearly 
two  years.  . 

The  Coast  Guard  cutter  Seminole  ar¬ 
rived  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  Oct.  24, 
bringing  32  men  from  the  wrecked  freight 
steamer  Chicago.  The  men  were  res¬ 
cued  from  the  barren  island  Michipico- 
teu,  120  miles  northeast  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  in  Lake  Superior.  Food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  had  been  provided  for  the  men  on  the 
cutter,  and  they  were  in  fair  condition 
upon  arrival.  The  rescue  ended  three 
days  of  suspense  during  which  the  32 
men  had  faced  great  hardships  in  the  isl¬ 
and  wilderness.  The  Chicago,  lashed  by 
the  fierce  storm  which  swept  the  Great 
Lakes  on  Oct.  22,  rammed  the  rocks  and 
started  to  go  to  pieces.  Michipicoten 
Island  is  well  out  of  the  usual  course  of 
Lake  Superior  boats  and  except  for  the 
few  Indians  at  Quebec  Harbor,  is  unin- 
liabitated.  Its  shore  is  high  above  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  the  rocky  cliffs  making 
it  almost  impossible  to  land  a  boat  in 
rough  weather. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi¬ 
dence  Plantations  were  officially  united 
Oct.  24  when  the  Mount  Hope  Bridge,  a 
$4,000,000  span  was  dedicated  and  opened 
to  public  travel.  Vice-President  Curtis, 
in  Washington,  touched  a  button  at  noon 
that  gave  the  signal  for  the  official  open¬ 
ing.  It  was  announced  by  the  firing  of 
a  salute  on  the  Bristol  side,  the  steam 
whistle  of  the  cruiser  Dallas  moored  close 
to  the  bridge  and  the  explosion  of  aerial 
bombs.  The  massive  steel  and  concrete 
structure  spanning  Mount  Hope  Bay 
joins  the  Rhode  Island  shore  with  the. 
Bristol  shore  at  Portsmouth,  providing 
a  link  in  the  State  highway  system 
whereby  it  is  possible  to  go  from  one  part 
of  the  State  to  the  other  without  passing 
through  Massachusetts. 

The  freight  and  passenger  steamship 
Wisconsin  of  the  Goodrich  Transit  Line 
sank  five  miles  off  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Oct. 
29,  with  a  loss  of  nine  lives.  Seven  other 
victims  are  expected  to  die.  -  Coast  guards 
rescued  45  members  of  the  crew,  of  whom 
22  are  in  the  hospital,  and  three  passen¬ 
gers.  A  fishing  tug  picked  up  15  more 
from  broken  and  sinking  lifeboats.  Capt. 
Dougal  Morrison  of  Chicago  was  picked 
up  dead,  as  was  Chief  Engineer  Julius 
Bushman  of  Manitowoc,  two  Negro  cooks 
and  five  deck  hands. 


WASHINGTON.  —  How  American- 
owned  Cuban  sugar  companies  raised 
$95,000  to  lobby  against  an  increased 
sugar  tariff  and  were  assisted  in  their 
efi:o?ts  here  by  Major  Gen.  Enoch  H. 
Crowder,  former  Ambassador  to  Cuba, 
acting  at  the  requeest  of  President  Ma¬ 
chado,  was  disclosed  to  the  Senate  Lobby 
Investigating  Committee  Oct.  23. 

Albert  B.  Fall  of  Three  Rivers,  N.  M., 
was  found  guilty  Oct.  25  of  accepting, 
when  secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
President.  Harding,  a  bribe  of  $100,000 
from  Edward  L.  Doheny,  the  Los  Angeles 
oil  operator.  In  consideration  for  this 
bribe,  the  government  charged.  Mr.  Fall 
leased  to  Mr.  Doheny  the  Elk  Hills  naval 
oil  reserve  in  Southern  California.  Mr. 
Fall  is  the  first  member  of  an  American 
Cabinet  to  be  adjudged  a  felon  by  a  jury 
of  hiis  fellow-citizens.  Under  Section  117 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  Fall  may  be  sent  to 
prison  for  not  exceeding  three  years,  or 
fined  three  times  the  amount  of  the  bribe 
charged  in  the  indictment,  or  both.  In 
this  instance  the  fine  would  be.  if  the 
maximum  were  imposed,  $300,000.  In 
addition,  the  law  provides  that  a  public 
official  convicted  of  bribery  shall  be  for¬ 
ever  debarred  from  holding  public  office 
or  other  positions  of  trust  or  honor  iD 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

1  ARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Nation¬ 
al  Live  Stock  Marketing  Association  is 
to  be  the  name  of  an  organization  to  sell 
live  stock  with  a  million  dollars  capital. 
This  was  the  result  of  a  two-dav  session 
in  Chicago  last  week.  Sixty-six  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  live  stock  industry  were  in 
attendance.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  papers  and  charter  for  the 
corporation.  The  conference  was  held  at 
the  invitation  of  Alexander  Legge  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  'that  the  plans  for  financing  and 
operating  the  association  are  satisfactory. 
When  the  Board  has  passed  on  the  papers 
operation  may  begin  at  once. 

Crop  reports  published  at  Rosario,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Oct.  2,  shows  65  per,  cent  of  the 
grain  crop  is  in  the  Provinces  of  Cordoba 
and  Santa  Fe  and  that  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  harvest  in  those  two  Provinces  the 
yield  is  likely  to  be  only  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  last  year,  instead  of  60  per  cent, 
as  estimated.  Wheat  sowings  in  Cordoba 
and  Santa  Fe  were  30  per  cent  less  than 
last  year.  Of  the  area  sown,  30  per  cent 
was  lost  by  six  months  of  drought,  an¬ 
other  30  per  cent  by  heavy  frosts  Sept. 
26  and  Oct.  2  and  an  additional  five  per 
cent  due  to  various  factors.  Large  areas 
of  early  wheat  have  been  found  to  have 
hollow  heads  having  failed  to  mature  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  water.  The  harvest  is 
still  25  days  ahead,  and  so  it  is  uncertain 
whether  even  the  remaining  crop  will  es¬ 
cape  damage  from  climatic  disturbances. 

The  First  Natonal  Pet  Show  will  be 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden  from  Nov. 
21  to  23,  inclusive.  Birds,  dogs,  cats, 
rabbits,  monkeys,  pigeons,  goldfish,  por¬ 
cupines,  storks,  emus  and  Russian  bears 
will  vie  with  each  other  for  prizes  at  this 
affair,  whih  is  to  be  an  annual  one. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield, 
who  sailed  on  the  Majestic  en  route  for 
India  where  Dr.  Butterfield  will  study 
agricultural  and  rural  conditions,  were 
the  guests  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Agrcultural  Missions  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York.  Dr. 
Butterfield,  a  former  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  has 
been  appointed  counsellor  on  rural  work 
by  the  International  Missionary  Council, 
of  which  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  is  chairman. 
In  India  he  will  study  the  needs  of  rural 
communities,  help  teach  better  methods 
of  farming  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Government  for  raising  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  After  a  year  there  he  will 
go  to  China  to  repeat  his  work.  Dr. 
Butterfield  returned  recently  from  South 
Africa  where,  as  visiting  professor  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  he  engaged  in  simi¬ 
lar  activities..  He  was  a  member  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  Country  Life  Com¬ 
mission  and  a  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Country  Life  Commission.  At 
present  he  is  vice  president  of  that  body. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  new  Grange  year,  which  began 
October  1,  will  have  another  new  State 
Grange  organization  to  mark  its  begin¬ 
ning.  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber 
announces  that  Minnesota  is  the  latest 
State  to  be  added  to  the  big  Grange 
family.  The  new  organization  in  Minne¬ 
sota  came  into  being  Oct.  22  and  23,  or 
rather  this  is  a  reorganization  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Grange,  which  was  the 
first  State  Grange  ever  organized.  The 
pioneer  State  Grange  had  its  birth  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1S69,  so  that  the  reorganization 
comes  in  the  60th  anniversary  year. 

This  reorganization  carries  special  sig¬ 
nificance,  as  Minnesota  was  the  State  in 
which  Father  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley  did 
liis  pioneer  work,  after  organizing "  Fre- 
donia  Gi'ange  No.  1  in»Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York  State,  April  16,  1868.  At  the 
time  of  organizing  the  Minnesota  State 
Grange  that  State  had  eleven-  subordinate 
Granges.  Now  there  must  be  more  than 
15'  subordinate  Granges  in  a  State  before 
a  State  Grange  can  be  legally  organized. 

The  year  1921  was  the  last  year  of  the 
original  State  Grange  of  Minnesota  and 
its  last  master  was  A.  M.  Hammergren. 
who  served  from  1919  to  1921.  Mrs.  Sarah 
G.  Baird,  who  had  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  only  woman  to  be  elected  master 
of  a  State  Grange,  served  as  master  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Grange  from  1S95 
to  1912. 


The  sixth  degree  was  conferred  at 
Minneapolis  by  State  Master  Ralph  W. 
Smith  and  staff  of  Iowa.  For  several 
months  National  Grange  Deputy  John  F. 
Wilde  has  been  at  work  organizing 
Granges  in  Minnesota,  aided  by  acting 
State  Master  Fred  Willson  and  Master 
H.  W.  Darr  of  Minnehaha  Grange.  The 
first  master  of  the  original  Minnesota 
State  Grange  was  Truman  M.  Smith  and 
prior  to  the  State  Grange  becoming  dor¬ 
mant  eight  masters  had  served  the  State 
Grange.  They  were  Truman  M.  Smith, 
T.  A.  Thompson,  G.  P.  Parsons,  S.  E. 
Adams,  W.  S.  Chowen,  Mrs.  Sarah  G. 
Baird,  C.  L.  Rice  and  A.  M.  Hammergren. 

Minnesota  also  had  the  honor  of  having 
the  first  Grange  periodical,  the  Minnesota 
Monthly.  In  a  letter  written  by  Father 
Kelley  to  Francis  McDowell  of  New  York 
State  June  20,  1S69,  Father  Kelley 

speaks  of  the  new  hall  of  North  Star 
Grange  No.  1  of  Minnesota,  which  may 
have  been  the  pioneer  Grange  hall  in 
the  land. 

In  January,  1870,  Secretary  Kelley  of 
the  National  Grange  reported  49  Granges 
organized,  of  which  40  were  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  three  in  Illinois,  three  in  Iowa,  and 
one  each  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  with  one  State  Grange,  that  in 
Minnesota.  ;So  it  is  apparent  that  Minne¬ 
sota  had  a  very  important  part  in  the 
early  history  of  the  order. 

With  a  new  State  Grange  organized  in 
North  Carolina  September  26,  a  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  Minnesota  State  Grange 
October  22  and  matters  shaping  them¬ 
selves  in  South  Carolina  for  a  State 
Grange  there  in  a  few  months  the  future 
of  the  order  certainly  looks  bright.  This 
followed  the  organization  of  the  Virginia 
State  Grange  one  year  ago. 

The  organization  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  Grange  took  place  in  the  his¬ 
toric  State  Capital  building  at  Raleigh, 
the  ceremony  being  held  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  State  Grange  broke 
all  previous  records  by  having  54  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  in  the  State  at  the  time 
the  State  Grange  was  organized  and 
every  one  but  three  of  these  54  Granges 
were  represented  at  the  organization.  Dr. 
Clarence  Poe,  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  was  elected  as  master  of  the  new 
State  Gi'ange.  The  Granges  of  the  State 
have  set  one  hundred  subordinate  Granges 
and  5,000  members  as  their  goal  for  1930. 
The  sixth  degree  was  conferred  on  a  class 
of  70  and  the  fifth  degree  was  given  by  the 
Fairfax  County  Pomona  degree  team  of 
Great  Falls,  Virginia,  the  members  driv¬ 
ing  325  miles  to  attend  the  meeting. 
National  Grange  representative  Fred 
Brenckman  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  organ¬ 
ized  17  of  the  newly  formed  subordinate 
Granges  of  North  Carolina.  The  county 
of  Raleigh  in  the  six  tveeks  previous  to 
the  organization  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Grange  produced  22  subordinate 
Granges,  with  1,258  members,  thereby 
establishing  a  new  record  in  organization 
work.  One  of  these  Granges  had  a  charter 
list  of  180. 


HEATING  PLANT 

JTfl/  CASH  DISCOUNT 
37 0  THIS  MONTH  ONLY 


INCLUDING  (5  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


ALL-METAL  SECTIONAL  NESTS  with 
TRAPNEST  attachment  and  AUTOMAT¬ 
IC  CLEAN  EGG  features.  Made  in  two 
types.  Vail  and  dropping  board.  Nests 
are  private,  self-cleaning  and  used  effi¬ 
ciently  with  or  without  straw.  Hens 
cannot  eat,  soil  or  sit  on  eggs  causing 
them  to  show  heat.  Guaranteed  to  func¬ 
tion.  Free  Circular.  DELIVERED  at 
$1.80  per  nest.  Attachment  25  cents. 

DELNO  E.  SMITH 

600  Beech  Street  Indianola,  Iowa 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon,  akunk,  poaaum.  srroun.l 
hog:,  rabbit,  etc.,  place  In  animal'* 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factor/ 
price.  Write  for  Booklet.  Agrenti 
wanted.  8a11ot  Trap  Mfg.  €o. 
144S  W.  116th  St.  CLEVELAND,  (0HI«J 


Genuine  BIVINS  TDAD  TflfiC 

With  wire,  copper  I  HAT  I  Mtlw 
or  aluminum.  Name  and  address  stamp 
ed  in  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags.  50c;  4 
tags,  $1.00;  100  tags,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

RIlflMC  Printer,  IIoi  OOO, 
U  I  ¥  I  II  9  Sninmlt,  New  York 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  ESBl?|J|ft?E's 

Par®r3-  Ka.llr  raised.  Iron 
instructions  with  order,  assures  success.  Buy  the 
K?Bi.  ro“  headquarters.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
"ghe  your  wants  today.  New  1930  TURKEY 
5£EE'  eSBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM, 
Box  R,  Ronks,  Pennsylvania. 

F°,?  S,ALE7rF,H!1***  an<*  Cockerels— R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 

'r -’'I  lif' Leghorns.  Bf.  Orpingtons,  An- 

conas  and  Light  Brahmas.  A.  RIVERS,  Montlcello,  .V  Y. 

S.C.W. Leghorn  Cockerels  0™™ 

versify  trap ncs ted  stock.  No  hen  in  five  years  laid  less 
than  250-eggs.  Price$4.00.  STEPHEN  HUNT,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

HITE  ROCK  PULLETS — Healthy  stock,  $2.00  each. 
LILLIE  J.  8IMMENR0TH  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Carneaux,  Homers,  Breeders,  $2.75 
pair.  Young  stock,  90c  each.  L. 
BONTItAGElt,  (Route  2)  Norfork,  Ya. 

THT  IRKFVQ  °ne  of  America’s  best  flocks.  We 
..  r A  furnish  breeders  and  complete 

instructions  for  raisinpr.  Thousands  are  being  raised  by 
our  method.  CHAS.  W.  WAMPLER,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

T°ULpUSE  GEESE,  WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS. 
■  Light  Brahma  Cockerels.  H.  J.  VAN  OfKE,  Gettysburg, Pa. 


W 


PIGEONS 


WENE 


Blood- 

Tested 


anas 


Extra  Proiits  from  Broilers 

The  best  winter  “crop.”  Raise  “Wyan-Rocks”  (Wb 
Wyandotte-Rock  Cross)  or  “Brahm-Rocks”  (ISralinm- 
Rock  Cross).  Quick  growth,  plump  carcasses.  Hatches 
every  week.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandotte* 
Write  for  prices  on  November  and  December  deliveries 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  A.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


Rhode  Island  Rede 


Barred  Rocks 


.75 


APRIL  HATCH...,  *2.00  MAY  HATCH....  $1. 
BREEDING  COCKERELS..  ..  SS.00 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  108S 

FERRIS  STRAIN  «  _ _  _  — . 

WHITE  LEGHORN  V- '  HA  C  XL ^ 

Leaders  In  egK  production  and  show  winners.  Send 
your  orders  now  for  February.  March  and  Apr! 
$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

"OUR  SPECIAL  MATINGS" 

$13.00  per  100  $62.50-500  $120-1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Peon*. 


3  F arm  Auction  Sales 

November  11,  12  and  15,  1929 ,  at  2  P.  M. 

EACH  DAY 

Each  Farm  Goes  to  Highest  Bidder 

November  11,  2  P.  M.  November  12,  2  P.  M. 


The  George  Putnam  Farm.  Town  of  Root. 
Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  150  acres,  100 
tillable.  Good,  easily  tractor-worked  land. 
Will  be  on  State  Road  this  fall.  Excellent 
buildings.  Well  located,  near  school,  80M 
timber,  milk  truck  passes  farm.  Take  Flat 
Creek  Road  south  from  Canajoharie  8  miles. 


Byron  X.  Gaylord  Farm,  Albion.  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y.  On  Batavia  Road.  6  miles 
south.  Excellent  location,  State  Road. 
Buildings  recently  repaired  and  convenient. 
12-15-cow  farm,  small  orchard,  some  muck 
land.  Near  school,  churches  and  markets. 


November  15,  2  P.  M. 

Xewandowski  Farm,  Town  of  Colden.  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.  From  East  Aurora  take  Main 
Street  to  Center  Street  and  Darien  Road, 
taking  road  to  left  about  5  miles.  70  acres. 
40  tillable.  Ample  wood,  some  fruit. 
House  recently  repaired,  in  good  condition. 
A  small  dairy  farm  adapted  for  potatoes 
and  grain. 


Remember  Date  and  Place  [  GCOSoneerBeAN  1 
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POULTRY 


MEN 
6ET  THIS! 


PILOT 

BRAND 

NO  WASTE 


OYSTER  SnELL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
One  Broadway  New  York 


Well  Here  We  Are  on  Top  Again 


FIRST  at  PASSAIC  CON  TEST 
iirtl  and  4th  at 
V  I  \  E  I,  A  N  I> 

CONTEST 
Over  2,500  eggs 
at  Storrs  Contest. 

OFFICIAL 

Pedigreed 
Cockerels 


from  our  Contest  Winne  s.  Limited  Supply.  Order  Now. 
Also  JSaby  Chicks.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns. 

FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM 


Reliable  S'.a  Chicks 

Purebred  -  Heavy  Stock  -  Large 

Hatches  Weekly.  Write  far  Prices 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
P.  O.  Box  532  Lincoln  Highway 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Winter  Broilers  Pay 

if  you  buy 

HUBBARD  FARMS  RED  CHICKS 

Low  mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  CATALOGUE. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


T1!  Selected  Breeding 

I  UJK.la.lli  I  Stock  for  sale 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts.  Our  flock  of  over  sixteen-hundred  young 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize  winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  eacli  variety.  Our  price — Toms,  $20.00 
and  $25.00,  Hens,  $12.50  and  $16.00.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  and  pay  transportation  charges 
both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

YOUNG  TOMS— $15,  $20.  $25  PULLETS-S10.  $12  50,  $15. 

Shipped  on  approval.  Our  booklet  on  Turkey  Raising 
free  with  orders  amounting  to  $25  00. 

WOODSMERE  POULTRY  FARM  West  Willington,  Conn. 


ODCCnillP  TIIDirCVC  Bronze,  White  Holland, 
DlttCUINU  lunivr,  10  NarragansettaiKlRuff.se- 

lected.  S  I  O  each.  WILLET  RANDALL,  North  Creok,  N.Y. 


REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  Now  Jersey 


TURKEYS— Purebred  M.  B.,  W.  H.  and  B.  R.  breeders. 
Reasonable.  MVRTLE  De  GENOVA  Cteynians  Hallow,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  BRONZE  TOMS— Purebred. large, vigorous, 
well  marked.  J.  WARN,  Thompson  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


PARKS’* BARBED  BOCKS 

Buy  Your  Males  and  Females  Now 

LOWEST  PRICES  and  BEST  SELECTIONS 

Take  advantage  of  this  annual  p  ice 
reduction  to  get  started  with  some  of 
America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Write  for  complete 
prices  and  40th  anniversary  catalog. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Eox  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


INCREASE  YOUR  POULTRY  PROFITS ! 


.  By  proper  HoubIi^^^Ii^ 


f„„.„ _ v .......... 

&  Marketing  AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOl 
tells  how  to  do  it,  and  in  addition  a  series  of 

Colored  Pictures 

with  explanatory  text  tell  and  show  many  things 
you  should  know.  They  are  not  just  colored  pic¬ 
tures  of  birds  but  pictures  of  an  educational  na¬ 
ture,  something  never  before  shown  by  a  poultry 
paper.  12  issues  of  American  Poultry  Journal 
contain  about  lOOO  pages--Price  25c  ayr.-5  yrs.  for  51. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL  16-536 S.  Clark  St.  CHICAGO 


Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show 

The  fifth  annual  poultry,  pigeon  and 
bantam  Show  will  be  held  January  27  to 
February  1,  1930,  at  Duquesne  Garden, 
Pittsburgh,  l’a.,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Mutual  Poultry  Association. 

Meets  closed  with  up  to  the  present 
time :  National  Blue  Andalusian  Meet, 
E.  G.  Trout,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  leading  Blue 
Andaulusian  of  America  will  place  the 
awards.  Pennsylvania  State  Meet  of  Buff 
Orpngton  Club,  F.  A.  Poertner,  Berea, 
O.,  judge.  Pennsylvania  State  Meet 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Club,  M.  B.  Prov- 
ins,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  judge.  Barred  Rocks 
will  be  shown  in  both  classes,  light  and 
dark  Barred  Rocks.  Eastern  Distsict 
Meet,  Rhode  Island  Red  Club  of  America 
and  Eastern  District  Meet,  Speckled  Sus¬ 
sex  Club,  Western  Pennsylvania  Pigeon 
Club,  judges  not  announced. 

Judges  whose  services  have  already 
been  secured  are  as  follows:  In  addition 
to  E.  G.  Trout  and  F.  A.  Poertner  and 
M.  B.  Provins,  William  F.  Auerswald, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  C.  P.  Mohr,  New  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  J.  H.  Lewis,  Carrollton,  Ohio, 
and  Jacob  Bedel,  Millvale,  Pa.,  with  like- 
lyhood  of  three  more  to  be  added. 

Premium  lists  will  be  mailed  out  to  all 
inquirers  about  January  1st,  1930.  Any 
person  desiring  a:ny  information  may 
write  to  Harry  J.  Singer,  Secretary,  P.  O. 
Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa. 


Delaware  Poultry  Show 

This  will  be  held  at  Grange  Hall,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Delaware,  December  3,  4  and  5. 

The  judges  for  this  show  are  as  follows: 
Exhibition  and  R.  O.  P.  classes — J.  H. 
Drevenstedt ;  Production  Classes— Roy  E. 
Jones;  Baby  Chicks  and  Eggs — Elmer 
Wene  ;  Broilers — C.  Handy.  II.  S.  Pal¬ 
mer,  Newark,  Delaware,  is  secretary  of 
the  show  and  of  the  Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association. 

Special  addresses  on  the  various  days 
will  be : 

Tuesday,  December  3.  — 7  :30  P.  M. — 
Produce-More-Eggs-Per-Bird  Progra  m, 
Roy  E.  Jones,  Extension  Poultry  Special¬ 
ist,  Storrs,  Connnecticut ;  8:30  1’.  M. — 
The  Vineland  Quality  Egg  Club,  How  It 
Tops  the  Market,  W.  A.  Atkinson,  presi¬ 
dent,  “Quality  Egg  Club,  Vineland  Poul¬ 
try  Association,”  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Wednseday,  December  4.  —  32  P.  M. 
Hatcherymen’s  luncheon  and  business 
meeting.  Address  by  Reese  V.  Hicks, 
Managing  Director,  International  Baby 
Chick  Association ;  2  P.  M. — Ringside 
Judging  of  R.  O.  P.  Birds,  J.  II.  Dreven¬ 
stedt,  Official  A.  Ik  A.  Judge,  Northport, 
N.  Y. ;  3.30  P.  M. — Grading  and  Candling 
eggs  for  Market,  R.  It.  Slocum,  Senior 
Marketing  Specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  8:30  P.  M. — 
Modern  Methods  of  Growing  Turkeys,  W. 
H.  Rice,  Poultry  Specialist  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

Thursday,  December  5. — 1  P.  M.- — 4-II 
Club  Poultry  Judging  contest,  conducted 
by  II.  S.  Palmer  and  Russell  E.  Wilson, 
second  floor  of  show  building. ;  2  :30  P.  M. 
— .Fighting  Internal  Parasites  by  Correct 
Feeding,  W.  G.  Anthony.  Bannister  Hall, 
Smyrna,  Del. 


Higher-Priced  Eggs  Possible 

Every  indication  points  to  higher  prices 
for  eggs  this  Fall  and  Winter  for  South- 
side  Virginia  poultry  producers,  and  some¬ 
what  lower  prices  for  poultry  are  possi¬ 
ble.  Some  600  or  more  Virginia  farmers 
who  raise  poultry  as  a  sideline  showed 
increase  of  12  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
young  chickens  on  farms  up  to  early  Sep¬ 
tember  compared  with  last  year.  This 
indicates  a  larger  supply  of  poultry  this 
Fall  and  Winter.  Marketing  may  not  be 
quite  so  large  as  the  increase  in  numbers 
would  indicate,  because  it  is  probable  that 
raisers  of  poultry  will  keep  more  pullets 
for  layers  than  they  did  last  year. 

The  demand  for  poultry  this  Fall  and 
early  Winter  promises  to  be  as  good  as 
last  Fall,  or  better,  for  there  are  no  in¬ 
dications  in  sight  of  a  serious  let-up  in 
the  poultry  industry  and  general  buying 
power.  Present  farm  prices  for  poultry 
are  favorable  for  culling  flocks,  so  it  is 
advisable  for  poultrymen  to  dispose  of 
all  the  low-producing  hens  and  those  that 
have  ceased  to  lay. 

The  number  of  hens  on  most  Virginia 
farms  up  to  September  1  was  about  4 
per  cent  less  than  last,  year  at  this  time. 
During  the  first  six  . months  of  this  year 
the  production  of  eggs  was  somewhat 
larger  than  last  year,  which  was  probably 
due  to  the  greater  abundance  and  some¬ 
what  lower  price  of  feed.  Not  only  was 
this  true  in  Virginia,  but  in  most  East¬ 
ern  and  Southern  States.  Therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  birds  there  will  probably  be  a  decrease 
in  the  production  of  eggs,  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  smaller  supply  of  eggs  than  in 
the  Fall  of  1928. 

The  price  situation  for  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  eggs  appears  favorable,  with  peak 
prices  for  strictly  fresh  eggs  probably 
above  those  of  last  Fall  and  Winter.  With 
probable  increased  receipts  of  fresh  eggs 
during  December  and  January,  especially 
for  commercial  flocks,  the  prices  of  the 
higher  grades  may  suffer  more  than  the 
usual  reduction  during  the  above  months, 
even  though  the  prices  of  other  eggs  may 
be  maintained  on  a  par  with  those  of  a 
year  earlier.  The  prospective  increase 
in  egg  supplies  next  Spring  may  possibly 
result  in  lower  prices  than  prevailed  the 
past  Spring,  even  though  demand  should 
be  maintained  at  this  year’s  level. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  w.  n.  H. 


An  Important  Message  for  Every  Poultry  Owner 

to  Consider  This  Winter 

IT  has  been  demonstrated  that  oatmeal  has  tremendous  superior¬ 
ities  over  other  grains  in  scientific  poultry  feeding. 

The  man  or  woman  who  expects  to  make  maximum  profit  from  a 
laying  flock  through  this  winter  must  consider  oatmeal  right  now. 
Late  hatches  suggest  the  need  for  giving  young  pullets  the  extra 
"push”  that  will  fit  them  for  chill  weather  production. 

The  feed  for  this  job  is  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash.  It  is  an  oat¬ 
meal  feed.  It  will  maintain  vigorous  health.  It  will  encourage  maxi¬ 
mum  production.  It  will  produce  eggs  at  lower  cost,  if  used  accord¬ 
ing  to  simple,  good-sense  methods. 

A 

It  is  a  scientific  ration.  It  contains  cod  liver  meal,  minerals,  proper 
proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  molasses  in  dry  form  (to  assist  diges¬ 
tion).  There  is  no  other  feed  like  it;  no  other  feed  with  a  more 
successful  record  of  profitable  production. 

And  it’s  easy  to  get  —  see  the  Quaker  Dealer  in  your  vicinity  for 
Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  and  Ful-O-Pep  Scratch  Grains. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP  EGG  MASH 


For  more  eggs 

feed  an  OATMEAL  Feed! 
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SW  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  he  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  send  this  stuff  along  for  whatever  use 
you  want  to  make  of  it.  This  fellow 
only  asks  $5  to  prepare  description  of 
property  and  send  same  to  1,500  agents. 
Must  have  a  special  postage  rate  with 
Uncle  Sam.  a.  b.  o. 

Illinois. 

The  above  refers  to  the  circular  letter 
of  Mitcliem  Farm  Bureau,  Harvard,  Ill., 
soliciting  a  $5  fee  for  sending  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  farm  to  1,500  agents.  If 
the  bureau  secures  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  $5  fees  it  can  of  course  print  a 
circular  containing  the  description  of  a 
number  of  farms  and  mail  the  circular  to 
the  number  of  real  estate  agents  stipu¬ 
lated,  and  make  a  good  profit.  It  is  an 
easy-money  scheme  of  the  Mitcliem  Farm 
Bureau,  and  any  property-owner  falling 
for  it  can  be  classed  as  an  “easy  mark.” 

About  two  months  ago  I  had  my  garage 
man  write  to  the  New  Air  Friction  Car¬ 
buretor  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  regard 
to  one  of  their  carburetors  for  a  1928 
Whippet  six  sedan.  They  guaranteed  70 
miles  per  hour,  30  miles  per  gallon  of 
gas,  quicker  pick  up,  idle  slower.  I  was 
to  try  it  30  days  and,  if  it  did  not  do  all 
that  they  claimed  for  it,  I  was  to  return 
it  and  get  my  money  back.  I  tried  it  for 
two  weeks  and  it  was  absolutely  worth¬ 
less.  I  followed  their  instructions  in  every 
way,  but  it  would  do  nothing,  so  we  re¬ 
turned  the  carburetor  to  them,  asking 
them  to  return  the  money.  They  have 
ignored  our  letters.  Would  you  see  what 
you  can  do  with  them  as  I  do  not  want  to 
lose  the  money?  A.  c. 

New  York. 

We  have  written  the  New  Air  Friction 
Carburetor  Co.  in  behalf  of  this  subscri¬ 
ber,  but  our  letters  are  ignored.  The 
claims  made  by  the  company  for  this  car¬ 
buretor  are  preposterous.  Similar  com¬ 
plaints  of  subscribers  have  been  published 
in  this  department  from  time  to  time  for 
many  years  past.  The  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World  also  published  a  bulletin  in 
1921  showing  the  claims  to  be  unwar¬ 
ranted.  The  company  apparently  ignores 
the  30-day  guarantee  entirely. 

What  is  the  matter  with  Jack  P.  Har¬ 
rison,  49  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  that  he  has  not  paid  for  two  crates  of 
live  poultry  I  shipped  to  him  June  28, 
1929?  I  wrote  to  him  but  received  no 
answer.  J.  L. 

New  York. 

Jack  P.  Harrison  made  no  response  to 
our  letters  and  we  applied  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  for  action 
inasmuch  as  they  held  a  bond  for  him. 
They  have  been  unable  to  locate  him  but 
are  advertising  for  claims  against  him. 
If  any  of  our  subscribers  have  a  claim 
against  Jack  P.  Harrison  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  it  will  be  necessary  to  file  a  veri¬ 
fied  complaint  with  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  In 
due  time  the  claims  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  bond  held  by  the  department  for  the 
protection  of  shippers  up  to  July  1.  1929. 
Claims  not  filed  promptly  will  not  receive 
consideration. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
the  Paf  Manufacturing  Co.,  Greenville, 
111.?  I  am  inclosing  a  pamphlet  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  this  company.  Publisher’s 
Desk  is  a  fine  department  of  a  fine  maga¬ 
zine.  I  can  assure  you  it  has  gained  one 
more  lifelong  friend.  P.  J.  S. 

New  York. 

Paf  Mfg.  Co.  offers  to  send  anyone  a 
full  set  of  spark  plugs  for  30  days’  trial. 
These  offers  are  frequently  made  on  the 
expectation  that  a  large  percentage  of 
those  ordering  the  goods  on  trial  will  not 
return  them  within  the  30  days  and  then 
the  company  has  a  legal  claim  for  the 
price  of  the  spark  plugs.  That  these 
plugs  are  superior  to  the  regular  stand¬ 
ard  plugs  and  save  up  to  30  per  cent  of 
gasoline  used  as  claimed  A  unbelievable. 
Any  new  plug  will  give  ^hotter  spark 
than  an  old  dirty  one,  and  this  fact  may 
lead  the  automobile  owner  to  believe  he 
is  getting  wonderful  results  and  induce 
him  to  keep  the  plugs  beyond  the  30 
days.  We  do  not  find  the  company  rated 
in  Bradstreet’s. 

When  I  was  away  from  home  a  slick- 
tongued  salesman  representing  the  Comp¬ 
ton’s  National  Teachers’  Service.  Chicago, 
Ill.,  came  to  see  my  daughter  who  is  in 
training  class  this  year  and  expects  to 
teach  next  year,  to  sell  her  what  he  called 


“service.”  I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  the 
contract.  The  girl  is  not  18  yet,  and  to¬ 
night  three,  including  this  same  salesman, 
came  to  see  me.  He  started  to  tell  he 
came  back  to  tell  her  he  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  word  from  the  office  she  had  to 
pay  only  25  cents  per  month  until  she 
got  to  teaching.  This  was  the  first  I 
knew  she  had  signed  any  contract.  The 
girl  was  not  here  at  the  time,  and  I  told 
him  he  could  cancel  the  contract  or  send 
the  books,  but  in  either  event  she  would 
not  receive  them.  He  told  me  all  of  the 
training  class  had  signed  up,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  only  two  signed,  not  in¬ 
cluding  my  daughter.  m.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

It  is  a  common  practice  of  the  agents 
for  so-called  “teacher’s  service”  schemes 
to  take  advantage  of  young  girls,  who 
are  preparing  for  the  profession  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  those  who  have  recently  entered 
the  work.  By  misrepresentation  and  de¬ 
ception  these  agents  arc  able  to  secure 
the  signatures  to  orders  for  books  for 
large  amounts  of  money.  In  cases  such 
as  this  where  the  girl  is  under  age,  she  is 
under  no  legal  responsibility  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  order  signed.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  refuse  to  accept  the  books  and 
pay  no  attention  to  the  demands  for  set¬ 
tlement.  Orders  are  secured  by  misrep¬ 
resentation  or  by  taking  advantage  of 
youth  and  inexperience ;  the  signer  is  un¬ 
der  no  moral  obligation,  any  more  than 
legal. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  pamphlet  issued 
in  August,  1929,  prints  a  notice  of  two 
judgments  under  the  Insecticide  Act,  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  misbranding  of  Ucco  Insec¬ 
ticide  manufactured  and  sold  by  Union 
Control  Corp.,  Coudersport,  Pa.  The 
judgments  in  two  cases  were  similar.  The 
following  extract  from  Case  No.  1153  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  our  readers : 

1153.— -Misbranding  of  Ucco  insecticide. 
U.  8.  v.  36  Gallon  Bottles,  et  al.,  or  Ucco 
Insecticide.  Default  decree  of  condemna¬ 
tion,  forfeiture,  and  destruction.  (I.  & 
F.  No.  1484.  Dom.  No.  25002.  S.  No. 
184.) 

On  July  14,  1928,  the  United  States  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  acting  upon  a  report  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  filed  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  said  dis¬ 
trict  a  libel  praying  seizure  and  condem¬ 
nation  of  36  gallon  bottles,  36  half-gallon 
bottles,  60  quart  bottles  and  48  pint  bot¬ 
tles  of  Ucco  insecticide.  It  was  alleged 
in  the  libel  that  the  article  had  been 
shipped,  on  or  about  December  24,  1927, 
by  the  Union  Control  Corporation,  Cou¬ 
dersport,  Pa.,  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  into  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  that 
having  been  so  transported  it  remained 
unsold  in  the  original  unbroken  packages 
at  Fairfax,  Va.,  and  that  it  was  a  mis¬ 
branded  insecticide  within  the  meaning 
of  the  insecticide  act  of  1910. 

It  was  alleged  in  the  libel  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle  was  misbranded  in  that  the  state¬ 
ments,  to  wit,  “Used  as  an  emulsion  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  surface  of  the  sod,  turf,  or 
soil  for  the  control  of  the  .  .  .  Corn 
Borer,”  “Ucco  Insecticide  for  the  control 
of  .  .  .  the  corn  borer  .  .  .  bugs, 
beetles,”  “Ucco  Insecticide  throws  off  a 
poisonous  gas  toxin  for  insects,  bugs,  and 
pests  which  breathe  by  the  pore  route,” 
borne  on  the  label  affixed  to  the  bottles 
containing  the  said  article,  were  false 
and  misleading,  and  by  reason  of  the  said 
statements  the  article  was  labeled  and 
branded  so  as  to  deceive  and  mislead  the 
purchaser,  in  that  they  represented  that 
the  said  article,  when  used  as  directed, 
would  be  an  effective  remedy  against  the 
corn  borer,  all  bugs,  and  all  beetles,  and 
would  be  an  effective  remedy  against  all 
insects,  all  bugs,  and  all  pests  which 
breathe  by  the  pore  route,  whereas  the 
said  article,  when  used  as  directed,  would 
not  be  effective  for  the  said  purposes. 

On  December  3,  1928,  no  claimant  hav¬ 
ing  appeared  for  the  property,  judgment 
of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  was  en¬ 
tered,  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  court 
that  the  product  be  destroyed  by  the 
United  States  marshal. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  old 
friend  J.  P.  S.  Strickler  is  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  Union  Control  Corporation. 
He  was  convicted  of  fraud  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  Ucco  and  other  insecti¬ 
cides  at  Gettysburg  last  Winter. 

I  have  received  several  letters  from  C. 
C.  Sprinkle,  307-309-311  East  Grant  Ave¬ 
nue,  Marion,  Ind.,  who  is  a  teacher  of 
gold,,  silver  and  nickel  plating,  and  as  I 
am  interested  in  learning  this  business, 
would  greatly  appreciate  any  information 
you  could  give  me  about  this  firm. 

New  York.  w.  m. 

TV  e  have  previously  advised  readers 
that  the  replating  of  nickel,  silver  or  gold 
articles  is  impractical  as  a  home  opera¬ 
tion  and  therefore  the  claims  to  teach 
others  to  do  this  sort  of  work  must  be 
considered  as  essentially  an  easy-money 
scheme. 


November  9,  1909 


Giant  Grips  are  sure  footing  for  horses  under  all  conditions — and  give  the  driver  that  confidence 
which  comes  from  knowing  his  horses  are  shod  sharp  and  always  ready  to  go.  Horses  have  sharp 
calks  all  the  time — it  takes  only  fifteen  minutes  with  a  calk  extractor  to  change  calks — and  once  in, 
they  stay  until  removed  by  the  calk  extractor.  Calks  wear  sharp — and  with  Giant  Grip  shoes  give 
•  ,  long  service.  Both  shoes  and  regular  drive  calks  are  drop 
j-ljlS  forged  steel,  made  to  wear.  The  new  rubber  drive  calk  makes 

I™  possible  shoeing  to  prevent  injury  to  horses — an  ideal  combi¬ 

nation  with  steel. 

Giant  Grips  are  the  best — and  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  Be 
satisfied  with  only  the  genuine  Giant  Grips — the  same  that  for 
years  have  been  satisfying  farm  users  everywhere.  Look  for 
the  name  Giant  Grip  on  every  shoe  and  the  trademark _G  on 
every  calk.  Accept  no  substitutes.  Have  your  blacksmith 
today  put  on  Giant  Grips.  , 

GIANT  GRIP  MFG.  CO.,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

The  oldest  manufacturer  of  Drive  Calks  and  Drive  Calk  shoes. 
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Never  Laid  up  Long 


Free 


KENDALL’S  is  “right  there”  for  easing 
pain,  ending  lameness,  treating  swell¬ 
ings  and  body  growths.  Horses  laid 
up  with  spavins,  sprains,  strains,  in¬ 
juries,  etc.,  are  soon  back  on  the  job 
when  KENDALL’S  is 
used.  This  powerful; 
penetrating  rub  used 
by  farmers  and  horse¬ 
men  for  over  50  years. 
$1.25  and  65c  sizes  at 
your  druggists  or 
postpaid  from 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

10  Main  St,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt 
50c  Book  Free 
Handy  sire,  84-page  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Horse  and  His 
Diseases — invaluable  to 
all  horse  owners.  Write 
today. 
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Counter  -  Irritant 


Warmth 
In  the 
Arctic 
And  the 
Antarctic 


The 

Old  Reliable 


\ 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off 


Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 


Both  the  MacMillan  and  Byrd  expe¬ 
ditions  wear  them.  This  snug-fitting 
jacket  is  cut  to  fit  the  body  without 
binding.  Will  not  rip,  ravel  or  tear 
and  can  be  washed  as  often  as  de¬ 
sired  without  losing  shape  or 
warmth.  Just  the  garment  for  rough 
work  in  cold  weather  on  the  farm. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  three  styles— 
Jacket  with  or  without  collar  and  vest. 

BROWN'S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
Wo  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 


Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now's  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
VD  17  17  ing  and  Material  Book  No. 
*  **  **  **  17J  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWAPDS  MFQ.  CO. 
BOOKS  1123-1173  Butler  St.. 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FORDS 


and  up 


By  tbe  makers  of 
FORDS 
MILKERS 


20%  Saving 
on  Feed 

Grinds  grain, hay.f  od¬ 
der  or  roughage  to  any 
fineness  wanted; 
operated  by  all 
farm- size  trac¬ 
tors.  Latest  i  m- 
proved  construc- 
tion.  Made  of  heavy 

boiler  plate.  Double  row 
Timken  Bearings  each  side, 
pulleys,  chrome  nickel  steel  hammers.  Dust- 
proof.  Will  last  years  without  repairs.  Low  in 
price,  but  highi  n  quality. 

Send  for  FREE  circular  HJ 
MYERS -SHERMAN  COMPANY 


213  N.  Desplaines  St. 


CHICAGO 


■ 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 


QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  yean’  u»e. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reqaest-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Paintine  for  Durability.  Prices. 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  In  America.  Est-  18t* 

246  Plymouth  Strast,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Metal  Roofing 


KEYSTONE  COPPER  bearing 

APEX-  GALVAN  I Z  E  D 


roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Neighborhood  Maxims  from 
New  England 

1.  Borrow  with  hesitation.  Return 
promptly  with  appreciation. 

2.  What  you  borrow  from  one  neigh¬ 
bor  do  not  lend  to  another  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  owner. 

3.  Respect  the  property  rights  of  your 

neighbors  to  his  own  books  and  umbrel¬ 
las.  , 

4.  In  your  intercourse  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors  maintain  a  quiet  dignity  and  a  slight 
reserve,  but  show  cordiality  and  sympa- 

1,1 5'.  Let  not  your  neighborhood  rivalies 
engender  hearth-burning  or  lead  to  extra¬ 
vagances. 

6.  Smother  unkind  gossip  as  you  would 
an  incipient  blaze.  The  encouragement 
of  the  former  may  result  more  disastrous¬ 
ly  than  the  neglect  of  the  latter. 

7.  In  your  neighborhood  chicken  dis¬ 
putes,  remember  that  the  sharp  words 
that  sometimes  fly  over  the  back  fence 
may  do  more  lasting  damage  than  the 
scratching  of  all  the  chickens  that  crawl 
under  the  fence. 

8.  Do  not  think  your  own  children  can 
do  no  wrong.  They  do  not  wear  wings, 
nor  do  your  neighbors’  children  sport 
cloven  hoofs. 

9.  In  your  first  quarrel  with  a  neigh¬ 

bor  the  chances  may  be  even  that  the 
other  fellow  may  be  to  blame,  but  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  a  second  neighbor  makes  it  two 
to  one  against  you.  E.  B.  R. 

Massachusetts. 


The  Teacher’s  “Lost  Time” 

[We  are  sometimes  asked  whether  a 
teacher  is  entitled  to  pay  for  lost  time 
when  ill  or  because  school  is  closed  on 
account  of  infectious  disease.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  made  by  Charles  A. 
Brind,  Jr.,  assistant  counsel  for  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department:] 

It  has  always  been  our  understanding 
that  a  teacher  is  entitled  to  pay  for  time 
lost  because  school  has  been  closed  by 
order  of  the  health  authorities,  or  school 
authorities,  because  of  the  existence  of 
an  infectious  or  contagious  disease  in  the 
community,  provided  she  was  willing  and 
able  to  continue  her  work,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  closing  order. 

Where  school  continues  in  session  and 
the  teacher  becomes  ill  and  a  substitute 
is  hired  by  the  school  authorities,  the 
regular  teacher  is  not,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  entitled  to  pay.  It  is  immaterial 
where  the  teacher  alleges  the  disease  was 
contracted. 


Bait  for  Mice  in  Orchard 

The  United  States  Biological  survey 
recommends  the  following  formula :  mix 
one  tablespoonful  of  gloss  starch  in  one- 
half  cup  of  cold  water  and  stir  into  three- 
fourths  pint  of  boiling  water  to  make  a 
:h.in  clear  paste.  Mix  one  ounce  of  powd¬ 
ered  strychnine  with  one  ounce  baking 
soda  and  stir  into  the  starch  to  make  a 
creamy  mass  free  from  lumps.  Stir  in 
one-fourth  pint  of  heavy  corn  syrup  and 
one  tablespoon  ful  of  glycerine.  Apply  to 
12  quarts  of  wheat  and  mix  thoroughly 
to  coat  kernal.  Oats  though  preferred  by 
the  mice,  are  not  satisfactory  to  use  for 
this  formula,  as  the  mice  hull  the  oats 
before  eating.  One  pound  of  the  bait  in 
sufficient  to  treat  one  acre. 


Mb 


Get  Away  From  Long 
Disagreeable  Winters 

Why  struggle  with  long  cold  and  disagree¬ 
able  winters  when  yon  can  make  a  com¬ 
fortable  living  in  Jasper  County,  Mo.,  where 
the  climate  is  ideal  for  dairying,  stock  rais¬ 
ing  and  crop  production.  Cattle  graze  the 
year  around  oftentimes.  There  are  many 
distinctive  advantages  to  living  in  Jasper 
County— all  told  in  our  Agricultural  Book¬ 
let.  Write  for  your  copy;  free. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Room  23,  Carthage,  Mo. 


Distributors  Wanted 

for  new  soap,  supplies  and  tools;  sell¬ 
ing  direct  to  garage  trade.  Man  with 
car  to  act  as  district  manager.  Work 
near  home.  Exclusive  territory. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


I  VMM  UAVUM  FLO  Kilt  A,  on  St.  Andrews 
Llrin  n/V  V  E1II9  Bay,  invites  you  to  spend  the 
winter  there.  Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Golf,  varied 
entertainment.  Furnished  rooms,  apartments,  cottages. 
Living  expenses  low.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFQ.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


\XJ  A  MTim  Old  mahogany  and  walnut  picture 
“V  1  1 frames  and  glass;  also  old  cherry 

and  maple  boards.  C-E.H.WHITLOCK.Bethany,  Conn. 


WANTED! 


Someone  in  every  locality 
to  solicit  field  and  garden 
seed  orders  for  us  direct 
from  the  farmers.  Good  cash  commission  paid  weekly. 
When  answering  state  time  can  spend  in  canvassing ; 
whether  or  not  you  have  ever  sold  goods,  and  what 
territory  or  townships  you  could  cover;  also  two  refer¬ 
ences  B  F.  METCALF  A  SON,  Ine.,  118  North 
Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


Oats  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  BANTE,  Jr.,  Cobles  kill,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  working  man,  ac¬ 
customed  to  feeding  and  earing  for  pigs.  Ap¬ 
ply  J.  S.  KEEBLER.  Foreman,  Trevose,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man  without  children  with 
some  knowledge  of  flowers  and  shrubs;  don’t 
write,  call  to  see  manager,  W.  H.  BAKER  ES¬ 
TATE,  Sproutbrook  Rd.,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  waitress  for  second 
work  on  country  estate  in  Western  New  York; 
please  give  references.  MARKHAM  &  PUF¬ 
FER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


A  NICE  position  is  open  for  married  couple 
Without  children  to  take  charge  of  small 
farm  in  Central  New  Jersey,  devoted  principally 
to  poultry,  but  has  asparagus  bed  and  some 
Stock;  bachelor  owner  lives  on  farm;  modern 
conveniences;  employment  to  be  on  share  basis; 
give  full  particulars  and  photograph  if  possible. 
ADVERTISER  7300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Nurse  for  small  infirmary,  country 
institution;  graduate  preferred,  but  would  con¬ 
sider  experienced  undergraduate.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man,  dairy,  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  no  bad  habits;  willing  work¬ 
er;  one  who  will  improve  himself,  work  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  $75  per  month,  board.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  do  general  housework  and 
plain  cooking  for  family  of  four  adults  in 
country,  New  Jersey;  all  modern  improvements, 
no  laundry;  state  wages  expected.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  middle-aged  couple,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  man  as  herdsman,  milker,  general  work¬ 
er;  woman  to  care  for  homestead;  modern  dairy 
farm,  25  miles  from  New  York.  BUDDHURST 
FARM,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  married;  wife  to  assist 
him;  one  thoroughly  experienced  in  feeding, 
incubation,  brooding,  broiler  raising;  modern 
plant,  2,000  layers;  good  living  quarters,  all 
improvements;  $120  month,  advancement  for 
right  people;  give  poultry  reference  in  letter. 
HIMWICH,  Mountain  View,  N.  J. 


UTILITY  man.  general  mechanic,  country  in¬ 
stitution,  Massachusetts;  blacksmith,  shoer 
horses,  oxen,  repairs,  wagons,  tools;  painter, 
common  repairs,  plumbing,  steamfitting,  car¬ 
penter  work;  state  age,  wages  expected,  board, 
room;  if  married,  rent,  etc.;  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FOULTRY'MAN,  single,  desires  first-class  posi¬ 
tion;  $100  to  start.  ADVERTISER  7271,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  young  men  want  position  together  as 
milker  or  herdsman  and  assistant  herdsman. 
S.  O.  WEBSTER,  Mary  del,  Md. 


YEAR-AROUND  position  wanted  as  groom  or 
stable  man  in  private  stable;  stud  or  stock 
farm,  by  young,  single,  steady  American;  state 
hours,  wages,  conditions  first  letter;  references. 
ADVERTISER  7282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  25,  farm-raised,  wishes  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  honest,  sober.  ADVERTISER  7296,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMA><  wants  position,  -  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  cattleman;  can  get  results;  married, 
small  family;  references.  ADVERTISER  7294, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  farm  fore¬ 
man;  20  years  experience  with  Guernseys  and 
Jerseys.  ADAM  C.  EWART,  care  Wauban 
Farms,  Ashfield,  Mass. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  31,  desires  position  re¬ 
quiring  results;  life  experience,  training.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  —  Pleasant,  active,  experi¬ 
enced  American,  60,  desires  comfortable  home 
at  $15  per  month;  anywhere.  ADVERTISER 
7301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Elderly  Christian  Protestant 
for  light  work  on  small  farm,  mostly  chores; 
one  who  is  interested  in  a  good  home  more 
than  high  wages.  Write,  CURTIS  FRETZ, 
Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  married  man,  no  children,  wants 
position  on  gentleman’s  private  estate,  no 
farming;  prefer  Eastern  New  York  State;  full 
particulars,  wages  in  first  letter;  bank  refer¬ 
ence.  A.  McMINN.  It.  I).  1,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  single,  chicken  farm  ex¬ 
perience,  handy  all  around,  painting,  plumb¬ 
ing,  carpenter,  gardening,  wants  position;  room, 
board.  S123,  33  So.  Lexington  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  wanted — Dairy-barn  work,  milking; 

single,  clean  habits.  BOX  184,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted — Two  single  men,  Dutchmen, 
want  jobs  on  dairy  farm:  first-class  milkers; 
about  middle  November.  Address  FRANK  TYM- 
STRA,  Box  63,  Allamucby,  N.  J. 


POSITION  by  middle-aged  married  man,  gar¬ 
dener.  bandy-man,  chauffeur;  go  any  place. 
ADVERTISER  7306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted— Experienced  married  poul¬ 
tryman,  dairyman,  two  children,  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  —  Handy-man,  carpenter, 
painter;  wife  board  help  or  housework.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7315,  <are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY,  reliable  man,  wishes  to  cook  Qn  farm. 
O.  C.  WEBER,  Boltis  St.,  Mount  KiscO,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  farmer,  caretaker,  married,  no 
children;  experienced  flowers,  trees;  12  years1 
reference.  Y.,  221  West  24th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


ORCHARD1ST  will  be  open  for  position;  agri¬ 
cultural  college  training,  16  years  of  experi¬ 
ence;  excellent  references  as  to  ability  and 
character.  ADVERTISER  7307.  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position;  first- 
class  stock  and  dairyman,  experienced  in  all 
farm  crops  and  up-to-date  machinery;  can  get 
results;  would  consider  up-to-date  place  on 
shares;  have  extra  help:  New  Jersey  or  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  7163,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position;  married,  small 
family;  college  trained,  thoroughly  experienced 
all  branches  cattle  business,  young  stock,  A.  R. 
work,  production  certified  milk;  references  as  to 
ability  from  previous  employers.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  28,  wishes  job,  chiefly  outdoors; 

any  job  considered;  knowledge  construction 
and  surveying.  ADVERTISER  7313,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  American,  age  26,  refined,  edu¬ 
cated,  competent  driver,  car,  tractor,  desires 
position.  ADVERTISER  7314,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  20,  wants  job  on  large  power 
farm;  traetorman,  teamster,  general  farm 
work;  farm  school  graduate;  can  milk  some; 
best  of  references.  Address  JOSEPH  MARKS, 
Room  1112,  32  Broadway,  New  York. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage*  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  s  orage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres*  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  dairy  farm,  193  acres, 
producing  grade  A  milk,  keeps  50  cows;  good 
buildings,  well  watered,  electric  lights;  situated 
in  Soutl  ern  Orange  County,  70  miles  from  New 
York  C  ty;  one  mile  of  concrete  highway,  2 
miles  to  creamery,  post  office,  schools,  churches; 
will  sell  equipped  or  not.  ADVERTISER  7273, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  bearing  pear  and  grape  or¬ 
chard,  Columbia  County;  fine  view;  brook; 
bungalow  and  garage.  M.  S.  MUNROE,  Corlear 
Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  wanted,  over  10  acres,  mod¬ 
ern  improved  dwelling,  with  henhouses  for 
1,000;  within  50  miles  of  New  York  City;  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  7280,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultry  Ffrm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.;  write  for  information. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  pecan  and  poultry  ranch; 

latest  model  houses,  700  bird  capacity;  also 
40-acre  improved  pecan  orchard;  both  in  heart 
of  Florida  poultry  district  where  turkeys  and 
chickens  do  their  beet;  both  places  can  be  inter- 
planted  with  Tung  oil  nut  trees,  Florida’s  most 
promising  industry;  priced  below  cost  of  im¬ 
provements;  write  owner  for  particulars.  P.  O. 
BOX  174,  Belleview,  Marion  County,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — 38-acre  farm  near  Kingston;  good 
buildings,  improvements.  E.  VAN  VLIEItDEN, 
R.  1,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


COAL  business  with  railroad  siding,  scales  and 
bins  for  storage;  a  bargain  for  $3,000  cash, 
RAY  C.  VOSBURGH,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm  in  New  Jersey,  25 
acres;  good  7-room  house,  barns  and  other 
buildings;  farm  implements,  etc.;  good  roads 
and  schools;  price  $7,000  for  quick  sale.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 240-acre  farm,  4  miles  from  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.  Y.;  good  house,  large  barn;  2  miles 
from  State  road;  a  good  dairy  farm;  small  pay¬ 
ment  down,  balance  on  easy  terms.  A.  L. 
PINGREY,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Broome  County  dairy  farm,  143 
acres;  grade  A  milk  barn,  good  house,  running 
water,  water  buckets,  Grimm  equipment,  hang 
400  buckets;  timber;  10  good  cows,  hull,  5 
choice  heifers,  team,  pigs,  machinery;  price 
$4,800,  $1,000  down  payment.  ADVERTISER 
7295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy  some  kind  of  business,  located 
in  country  town;  write  particulars.  H.  G. 
BTJRKIIARDT,  Washington,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK  State  farms  for  sale — -Several  good 
fruit,  dairy,  grain  and  general  crop  farms; 
state  type  of  farm,  acreage  and  section  desired; 
write  for  descriptions;  liberal  terms  to  respon¬ 
sible  buyers.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  OF 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE — Long  Island  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 
16  acres;  bouse,  6  rooms,  bath,  porch;  barn, 
room  for  20  cows;  poultry  house  for  500;  water, 
electricity,  telephone;  near  State  road,  5  minutes 
from  station;  $18,000,  terms.  HENRY  VOLL- 
BRACHT,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y  Tel.  186. 


FOR  SALE — New  5-room  house,  2-car  garage, 
4  acres  land,  less  if  desired;  near  State  high¬ 
way,  Westfield,  Holyoke,  airport  and  Summer 
resort;  price  $3,000,  cash  $1,200.  ERNEST 
LEJIPKE,  East  Mountain  Road,  Westfield,  Mass. 


PIGEON  and  poultry  farm  for  sale;  7-room  stuc¬ 
co  bungalow  and  4  acres  of  ground;  all  im¬ 
provements,  and  road-side  stand  on  the  main 
road  of  Vineland;  10  minutes  to  the  village,  con¬ 
venient  to  churches  and  schools;  buses  pass  the 
door;  beautiful  location;  selling  on  account  of 
sickness.  Address  JAMES  ALLEN,  61A  West 
Landus  Ave.,  Route  6,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  25-35  acres,  house  about  8 
rooms  and  outbuildings;  some  fruit  and  wood¬ 
land;  in  State  New  York  or  Connecticut,  on  good 
road;  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 14.04  acres,  new  6-room  bungalow 
with  bath,  electric  lights,  running  water,  cel¬ 
lar,  garage,  telephone  available;  poultry-bonse; 
good  place  for  poultry  or  crops;  near  State 
road;  $5,600,  $1,400  cash;  home  all  day  Sun¬ 
days,  not  home  other  days.  L.  S.  HORTON, 
Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  19  acres;  near  Albany  Post 
Road;  good  for  poultry  farm  or  Summer  place; 
in  village  of  Red  Hook.  A.  PIANKO,  R.  1, 
Rhinebeek,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  furnished  apartment  for  two;  healthy. 

quiet,  busy  town;  73  miles  S.  Tampa;  $20 
month.  626  W.  PALM  ST.,  Wauehula,  Fla. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent,  perhaps  later  to  buy. 

JOHN  BECK,  365  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dutchess  County  fruit  and  poultry 
farm;  fine  location;  electricity,  furnace,  ample 
water:  also  Adirondack  hunting  lodge;  owner. 
ADVERTISER  7308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  buy  8-acre  farm  near  good  road:  land 
must  be  cleared;  anywhere  within  65  miles  of 
New  York  City;  state  particulars,  lowest  price 
and  cash  required  in  first  letter.  SAM  FRANCIS, 
care  Goldfarb,  57th  St.  cor.  of  3d  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 68-acre  dairy  farm  nearly  all  till¬ 
able;  milk  collected  daily;  running  water  in 
house  and  barn;  good  house,  9  rooms;  barn,  silo 
and  henhouse;  lots  of  fruit,  berries*  sugar  bush, 
woodlot:  need  larger  farm;  might  consider 
trade.  Write  BOX  143,  South^Otseiic,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm  in  Bergen  County. 

N.  J.;  bungalow;  brooding  capacity  4,500 
chicks,  laying-house  capacity  1,200;  fully 
equipped;  good  markets.  ADVERTISER  7309, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm,  small  house; 

brooding  capacity  2,400  chicks,  laying  capaci¬ 
ty  1,000  birds;  all  equipped;  real  bargain.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY' — 60  lbs.  best  clover,  $6.60;  buckwheat. 

$5.40;  24  sections  clover  comb,  $5;  buckwheat, 
$4;  not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  light  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1 ;  2  for 
$1.90;  dark  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80c;  10-lb.  pail. 
$’,50,  prepaid  in  third  zone.  CHARLES  MAT- 
TASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BUY  your  holly  wreaths  for  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions  direct  from  maker;  guaranteed  to  reach 
you  in  good  condition.  A.  J.  GORDY,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


HONEY — Delicious  clover,  5-lb.  pails.  $1.10  post¬ 
paid;  10,  $2.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can, 
$6.60;  also  nails.  WM.  II.  WOLFORD.  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


ASSORTED  nut  fudge,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW. 
North  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


CLOVER  honey,  new  crop,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10- 
lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered;  will  send  C.O.D.  AL¬ 
BERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  shelled  peanuts,  4  pounds  $1,  postpaid. 
BELMONT  FARMS,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — 110-volt  electric  plant.  Western 
Electric  generator,  type  ML;  12  H.P.  Fuller 
&  Johnson  gasoline  engine.  EMMOR  ROBERTS. 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Snow  White  Button  mushrooms,  di¬ 
rect  from  grower;  price  $1  per  3-lb.  basket, 
plus  12c  parcel-post  charges,  cash  with  order. 
LANSDALE  MUSHROOM  CO.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


DELICIOUS  nut  meats  for  the  holidays:  bla<-k 
walnuts,  per  lb.,  $1.50;  shellburks  or  hickory- 
nuts,  $1.60  per  lb.;  parcel  post  not  paid.  GLEN¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dilisburg,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  honey  bargain: 

dark  chunk  comb  honey, 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N. 


10-lb.  pail,  white  or 
$2  prepaid.  F.  W. 
Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  cans,  pails,  wholesale,  re¬ 

tail;  get  our  prices.  (1.  W.  BELDEN,  Berk- 
ehire,  N.  Y. 


V  BlIV 


HUMIFY  , 


Oil'  h  \V  (  . 


$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
lb.  cans  clover,  light  amber  and  white  comb 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL  Manor  open  for  guests;  quiet,  com¬ 

fortable,  modern,  commuting  (near  Nyaek)  • 
week-end  guests;  rate  by  the  week,  $20  and 
tip;  a  Christian  home.  MRS.  E.  M.  ANDER¬ 
SON,  New  City  Park,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  and  room  wanted  on  farm  where  plenty 
vegetables  are  available,  by  man  recuperating 
from  nervous  breakdown;  would  like  to  do  some 
light  work;  state  price,  which  must  be  reason¬ 
able.  ADVERTISER  7297,  care  Rural  .New, 
Yorker. 


n.tiutiu 


—two  bushels  shagbark  hickory  nuts; 


state  price  and  quality 
MER,  Branford,  Conn. 


ALFRED  E.  HAM- 


HONEY— Clover,  25-lb.  pail,  $3.60;  60-Ib.  cans, 
^$0.60  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 


HONEY,  fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs. 

$1.85;  buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.65, 
lbs.  clover,  here,  $6.60;  24  combs, 
SCHONGKR,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


,  $1;  10  lbs., 
postpaid;  60 
$4.80.  WM. 


SACKED,  100  pounds  onions,  potatoes,  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots.  Rutabagas,  $2.  PATTING- 
TON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  clover  honey  from  the  garden  spot  of 
Pennsylvania,  $2.50  per  gallon,  prepaid  to 
third  zone.  WILLIAM  SNAVELY,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Pa. 


OUR  HONEY  is  well-cured,  heavy-bodied,  per¬ 
fectly  delicious;  five-pound  pail,  $1.25,  post¬ 
paid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS, 
Buekland,  Mass. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80.  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Oakvale  Apiary’s  finest  white  clover, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  pails,  $2,  delivered.  FOR¬ 
REST  DYGERT,  South  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  water  white,  10(4^1  white,  10c; 

mixed,  8c,  per  120  lbs.,  here;  buckwheat  in 
kegs,  8 (4c.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  lit.  6,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  Jbs., 
$1.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN, 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fatcliwork  squares;  pretty  prints, 
5  by  5  inches,  55  for  50c;  25,  25c.  GLADYS 
ANDERSON,  Cumberland  Center,  Maine. 


PEANUTS — -New  farmer’s  stock,  right  from 
farm:  Jumbos,  runners,  fresh  and  fine  right 
from  the  vine:  peck,  $1.75;  bushel,  $3.50;  five 
bushels,  $15;  10  bushels,  $25;  charges  paid,  <-asb. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Do  You  Want  Results 
Like  These? 


“I  have  had  200%  increase 
in  eggs  since  covering  the 
scratch  shed  with  Glass 
Cloth.” — II.  G.  Hayes. 


“All  Winter  we  got  5  to  7 
dozen  eggs  a  day  from  140 
hens,  thanks  to  Glass  Cloth.” 
— Mrs.  Chris  Lieb. 


“My  Glass  Cloth  has  stood 
the  Wyoming  wind  4  years 
and  is  still  in  good  shape.” 
—.4.  T.  Allen. 


“We  put  Glass  Cloth  on  our 
scratch  pen  last  November 
and  my  record  shows  I  sold 
$1S3.20  more  eggs  this  win¬ 
ter  than  last.” — Mrs.  J.  Kep- 
plcr. 

“I  have  used  other  glass 
substitutes,  but  like  Glass 
Cloth  much  better.”  —  Mrs. 
Theo.  llle. 


“After  putting  Glass  Cloth 
windows  in  our  hen  house 
we  got  more  than  enough 
eggs  to  pay  the  grocery  bill 
this  winter.” — Mrs.  R.  R. 
Tamman. 


“I  got  a  $5  roll  of  Glass 
Cloth  last  fall  and  it  sure 
does  make  hens  lay.  We  got 
3  times  more  eggs.” — R.  Fett. 


“In  three  winter  months  we 
got  10,090  eggs  from  242 
hens.  That’s  going  some !” 
■ — E.  V.  Agler. 


QUALITY  &  ECONOMY 
Glass  Cloth  Saves  and 
Makes  You  Money 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  high 
quality  window  light  you  can  buy.  It 
is  a  very  strong,  flexible,  unbreakable 
material  that  admits  light  freely  and 
scatters  it  to  all  parts  of  the  enclosure. 
It  is  waterproof  and  weatherproof. 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  most  economi¬ 
cal  for  windows  in  poultry  and  hog 
houses,  barns,  garages,  hot  beds, 
storm  doors  and  windows,  enclosing 
porches  for  winter,  etc. 

GLASS  CLOTH  has  tremendous 
strength.  This  means  long  life  and 
satisfactory  service. 


TURNER  BROS.,  Dept.  784 


Write  Nearest  BLADEN,  NEBRASKA 
Office  WELLINGTON,  OHIO 


$529  Roll  brought 
Tom  Struthers  $562 


Extra  Win  ter  Eggs 


YOUR  hens  will  make  you  real 
money  this  winter  if  you  put 
GLASS  CLOTH  in  your  hen 
house  windows.  For  the  cost  of  two 
eggs  per  hen  you  can  make  them  lay 
two  dozen  extra  eggs  each.  It  even 
pays  to  take  out  glass  windows  and  sub¬ 
stitute  GLASS  CLOTH.  The  increase 
in  egg  yield  is  amazing. 

GLASS  CLOTH  Scratch 
Sheds  Are  Wonderful 
Egg  Producers 

A  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed  built 
onto  your  poultry  house  gives  June  con¬ 
ditions  for  your  hens  while  it  is  zero 
outside.  They  will  exercise,  pep  up  and 
lay  like  spring.  A  clean  sun  parlor  for 
your  hens  and  a  lot  of  eggs  while  prices 
are  high. 


“I  have  always  kept  chick¬ 
ens,  but  1  never  got  many 
eggs  in  winter  until  last 
winter,  w  li  e  n  I  made 
$362.15  over  feed  cost, 
thanks  to  Glass  Cloth.  I 
put  it  up  in  the  place  of 

glass  windows  and  it  gives  more  light  and  warmth  all 
over  the  hen  house.  It  sure  paid  me  many  times  over 
the  small  amount  it  cost.” — Tom,  Struthers. 


J.  Penny  writes,  “Our  house  was 
twice  as  warm  last  winter.  Saved  lots 
of  fuel.” 


Warmth  and  Economy 

For  warmth  and  economy  GLASS 
CLOTH  is  way  ahead  of  glass.  A.  G. 
Hughes  writes  it  was  22  degrees  out¬ 
doors  one  day  and  78  in  his  hen  house. 
GLASS  CLOTH  throws  light  and  heat 
to  the  farthest  corners.  Hughes  saved 
$50  by  putting  up  GLASS  CLOTH  in¬ 
stead  of  glass. 

Amazing  Profits 

It  is  common  for  a  $5.00  roll  of  GLASS 
CLOTH  to  increase  winter  egg  money 
$200  to  $400.  It  repays  its  cost  quickly. 
Every  poultry  raiser  needs  it.  Right 
now  is  the  time  to  put  it  up  for  results 
this  winter.  Every  day  you  delay  is  a 
day’s  profit  lost. 


Many  Now  Use  Glass 
Cloth  The  Year  Round 
For  Sleeping  Porches 
and  Porch  Enclosures 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  ideal  for  enclos¬ 
ing  porches  and  sleeping  porches. 
Adds  a  warm,  pleasant,  useful  room 
to  the  house  at  small  cost.  It  shuts 
out  winter  cold  and  prevents  drafts. 
Why  huddle  around  the  fire  all  win¬ 
ter  when  GLASS  CLOTH  storm 
windows  and  doors  will  keep  the 
whole  house  cosy.  Just  tack  it  over 
window  and  door  screens. 


DO  NOT  CONFUSE 
GLASS  CLOTH 

With  Materials  Put  Out 
Under  Statements 
Designed  to  Mislead 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  quality  material 
and  needs  no  misleading  statements 
to  bolster  sales.  Go  to  your  dealer 
and  see  GLASS  CLOTH.  Be  sure  it 
is  genuine,  see  the  name  on  every 
yard.  Try  tearing  it  and  note  its  tre¬ 
mendous  strength.  It  is  a  quality  ma¬ 
terial.  That  is  why  dealers  like  to 
sell  it.  Tested  by  14  years  use.  Most 
economical.  Dealers  get  repeated 
sales  that’s  why  GLASS  CLOTH  is 
the  dealers  favorite.  Exactly  as  ad¬ 
vertised.  Look  before  buying. 

Watch  For  the  Red  Edge 
Buy  From  Your  Dealer 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  sold  by  thousands 
of  dealers.  When  buying  make  sure 
the  material  offered  is  marked 
“GLASS  CLOTH”  on  the  red  edge. 
We  put  that  mark  there  for  your  pro¬ 
tection.  It  guarantees  quality  and 
satisfaction.  GLASS  CLOTH  gives 
you  more  service  for  your  dollar. 

LIMBER  GLASS 

Next  to  GLASS  CLOTH 
in  quality.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  cheaper  ma¬ 
terial  equal  to  other  sub-  Per  Yard 
stitutes  for  GLASS 
CLOTH  let  us  send  you  a  sample  of 
LIMBER  GLASS.  A  genuine  Tur¬ 
ner  product  fullv  guaranteed. 

SPECIAL 
LOW  PRICES 

$5.00  buys  15  yards  of  GLASS 
CLOTH — 135  square  feet.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  absolutely  guaranteed.  If  you 
prefer  a  lighter  grade  send  $4.25  for 
15  yards  of  LIMBER  GLASS.  All 
orders  shipped  postpaid.  If  there  is 
not  a  GLASS  CLOTH  dealer  near 
you  send  your  order  direct  to  us. 
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Indian  Runners,  the  Leghorns  of  the  Duck  Tribe 


This  is  it. 


the  Range  you’ve  heard  about 


Maybe  your  friends  told  you — or  you 
read  about  it  in  the  paper  —  or  heard 
about  it  over  WTI  C . 

But  it  makes  no  difference  how  you 
heard .  .  .  the  point  is,  that  here  is  the 
Silent  Glow  Oil  Range.  The  range  that 
burns  furnace  oil . . .  that  bakes,  roasts, 
broils  and  fries  for  one  cent  an  hour. . . 
that  supplies  quantities  of  hot  water, 
free... that  climbs  to  600°  and  more  if 


you  want  it . . .  that  abolishes  coal,  ashes, 
dust  and  dirt  forever. . .  that  is  a  complete 
unit  in  itself. . .  that  has  no  extras  to  buy 
. . .  and — that  contains  a  burner  backed 
by  a  full  Five  Year  Factory  Guarantee. 

The  Silent  Glow  Oil  Range  is  Safe, 
Silent,  Economical  and  Efficient.  See 
it  today  at  your  dealer’s,  or  mail  the 
coupon.  Here’s  just  the  range  you’ve 
been  looking  for. 


The  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORPORATION 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


TUNE  IN  ON  STATION  WTIC 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Every  Monday  evening,  between  7:30  and 
8:00,  “The  Professionals”  will  broadcast. 
They’re  the  funniest  detectives  you  ever  heard. 

Don’t  forget  —  Monday  evenings. 


I  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Please  tell  me  more  about  Silent  Glow  Oil  Range. 

I  Name _ 

^  Address _ _ 3 _ 


City 


State 
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St  ory  of  a  Sma  11  English  F  armer 


ERE  is  the  outline  of  experience  of 
an  English  farmer  who  carries  on 
with  40  acres,  his  own  farm.  He  is 
p  i~^  jLSJi  a  plain  farmer  who  does  his  own 
M  work  with  the  help  only  of  his  wife 
and  his  sou  11  years  old.  His  story 
is  probably  like  that  of  many  small 
farmers  in  Europe,  and  has  points  in 
common  with  the  experience  of  thousands  of  one- 
man  farmers,  in  the  United  States.  With  no  great 
amount  of  capital  or  other  advantages,  this  Sussex 
County  farmer,  C.  H.  Emery,  hoes  his  own  row,  the 
hard  weedy  row  of  the  working  farmer,  anywhere, 
in  recent  times.  There  is  a  background  of  six 
years’  farming  experience  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  The  return  to  England  about  1921,  was  not 
exactly  a  matter  of  choice,  but  was  the  response  of 
an  only  son  to  the  loneliness  of  an  aged  father. 
Those  who  heed  such  calls  have  their  reward,  but 
perhaps  not  in  terms  of  money. 

The  farm,  among  the  low  hills 
of  Sussex,  might  well  be  in  East¬ 
ern  New  England  or  New  York 
State,  from  the  general  surround¬ 
ings.  It  is  real  country,  although 
only  50  miles  from  London.  Many 
of  the  hills  are  wooded,  and  the 
fields  are  steeply  rolling.  In  the 
distance,  and  extending  to  the 
seashore  are  the  slightly  steeper 
hills  of  the  South  Downs  where 
thousands  of  sheep  are  pastured. 

A  few  miles  away  lie  the  Peven- 
sey  marshes,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  English  Channel.  These  are 
flat,  drained  pastures  for  cattle, 

6,000  of  them,  presenting  a  scene 
suggesting  Holland,  or  a  little 
like  the  drained  marshes  along 
the  shore  of  Massachusetts. 

From  the  farmhouse  windows, 
the  view  shows  long  lines  of 
grassy  or  partly  wooded  hills 
still  green  and  flourishing  the 
last  of  October ;  fine  dairy  coun¬ 
try.  Dairying  has  proved  to  be 
Mr.  Emery’s  best  line.  His  herd 
of  15  head  of  Dairy  Shorthorns 
produces  milk  for  neighboring 
wholesale  markets.  The  price,  as 
in  other  parts  of  England,  seems 
too  low,  only  about  four  cents  a 
quart ;  not  much  encouragement 
for  larger  dairy  operation  with 
hired  help,  although  the  good 
conditions  for  pasturage  and 
grass  favor  low  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Not  so  good  for  drying  hay 
in  the  cool,  moist  Summer  cli¬ 
mate,  but  Mr.  Emery  had  a  barn 
full,  not  much  injured  by  rain. 

He  likes  American  haying  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  tools  of  Ameri¬ 
can  make.  By  working  long  hours 
he  contrives  to  get  his  work 
done  well,  not  only  for  the  farm 
dairy  herd  and  the  hay,  but  for 
a  flock  of  several  hundred  Leg¬ 
horn  hens,  some  pigs,  horses  and 
quite  a  side-line  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  “Yes,  it  ties  a  man 
down,”  said  Mr.  Emery.  “No 
chance  to  go  around  much,  no 
great  amount  of  spending  money, 
a  narrow  life  to  a  man  who  has 
traveled  around  much  in  his 
time.  But  there  are  some  ad¬ 
vantages.  One  is  sure  of  his 
job,  which  cannot  be  said  of 


work  it  up  in  the  great  quantities  required  for  the 
old  six-foot  fire  pits.  This  farmer  is  too  busy  to 
travel  much,  but  he  reads  the  leading  English  farm 
papers  and  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker. 

“Can  you  find  anything  that  helps  you  in  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  articles?” 

“Oh,  yes,  a  great  deal.  Conditions  are  different, 
but  we  can  make  allowances  and  put  two  and  two 
together.  I  could  not  get  along  without  that  old 
paper.” 

The  spraying  practice  shows  a  tinge  of  American 
teaching.  Only  within  a  few  years  have  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  district  sprayed  their  trees  at  all’  But 
this  farmer  does  it  thoroughly.  His  orchard  is  a 
small  one,  but  the  fruit  is  bright  and  clean.  The 
leading  pests  not  attended  to  in  this  way  are  the 
wasps  and  the  birds  which  eat  into  the  fruit,  doing 
some  damage.  The  colony  system  of  poultry-keeping 
suggests  American  practice  also,  and  likewise  the 


working 


people  in  Eng- 


many 
land. 

“Farm  life  is  safe  and  inde¬ 
pendent,”  continued  Mr.  Emery, 

“and  not  so  bad  if  one  is  used  to 
it,  and  likes  to  be  outdoors.” 

Having  lived  in  America,  this 
English  farmer  longs  to  go  back 
to  the  States,  and  hopes  to  return 
when  conditions  favor.  He  likes  the  sunny  Ameri¬ 
can  climate,  the  numerous  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment,  and  the  free  ways  which  do  not  hedge  a  man 
with  old  customs  and  methods  when  he  tries  to 
strike  out  along  his  own  line.  As  things  are,  he  has 
done  what  he  could  to  improve  his  farm ;  putting 
up  a  dairy  barn  and  poultry-houses,  with  much  ce¬ 
ment  work,  brick  and  tiling  in  his  stock  buildings, 
piping  a  supply  of  running  water,  renovating  his 
orchard,  and  ditching  his  low  land.  The  farmhouse, 
three  centuries  old,  has  been  left  much  as  it  was, 
and  wisely,  it  seemed  to  the  visitor.  It  was  a  de¬ 
light  to  step  into  that  old  square  English  kitchen 
with  brick  floor,  heavy  tables  and  chairs,  the  im¬ 
mense  fireplace  and  the  wall  shelving  furnished 
with  crockery  of  ancient  design. 

Many  a  rich  man  in  the  States  would  consider 
such  a  place  just  about  as  it  is,  a  prize  for  a  coun¬ 
try  home.  He  would  most  likely  spend  more  time 
than  a  busy  farmer  can  afford  sitting  by  that  other 
great  blazing  fireplace  in  the  parlor,  and  looking  out 
over  miles  of  green  hills  and  valleys,  ending  in 
the  cliffs  that  mark  the  sea  line.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses  the  old  fireplaces  were  rather  too  large  and 
drafty  and  they  have  been  narrowed  in  at  the  top 
and  around  the  fire  to  shut  away  the  surplus  draft, 
according  to  modern  ideas.  There  is  plenty  of 
wood  on  the  farm,  but  not  so  much  spare  labor  to 


courage,  and  left  his  job  for  gardening  on  his  own 
account,  and  he  is  making  a  good  living.  Another 
man  started  a  little  poultry  line  in  much  the  same 
way,  and  is  reported  making  good  profit,  from  chick¬ 
ens  bought  from  the  farmers  and  fattened  by  a 
feeding  machine.  It  is  the  very  numerous  class  of 
farmers  with  staple  products  like  grain,  cattle  and 
butter,  who  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  difficulties, 
resulting  from  free  worldwide  competition  in  Brit¬ 
ish  markets,  with  high  costs  and  taxes.  They  grit 
their  teeth  and  hang  on  with  British  pluck,  hoping 
lor  the  turn  which  it  is  said  always  comes  if  one 
can  keep  in  the  road  long  enough. 

The  great  cities  are  growing  and  will  demand 
more  fruit,  vegetables  and  other  produce.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  is  considered  backward,  but  making  some  gains. 
Taxes  probably  have  passed  highest  point.  In  fact, 
comparative  figures  suggest  they  are  not  much  high¬ 
er  for  the  small  farmers  than  in  some  districts  of  the 
United  States,  although  they  are 
more  of  a  burden  because  of  the 
small  surplus  income.  The  agi¬ 
tation  to  “Use  Empire  Goods” 
may  help,  provided  all  the  goods 
are  as  good  as  any.  A  weak  point 
here,  as  in  the  States,  is  the  com- 
para I ively  poor  market  quality 
of  much  stuff  produced  by  the 
rank  and  file.  Increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  farmers  are  doing  better 
in  this  way  year  by  year, 
through  use  of  better  methods  al¬ 
ready  followed  by  the,.' leaders. 

,».pG.  B.  F. 
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A  Three-room  House 
Idaho 

ON  PAGE  1232  Mrs.  G.  C.  S.  of 
Maine  asks  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  building  of  an 
inexpensive  three-room  djhiin 

We  have  just  finished  at  mod¬ 
erate  cost  our  three-room  house, 
and  used  cobblestone,  cement 
and  shingle.  The  house  is  20  ft. 
square,  with  7-ft.  eeilin 
living-room  is  11x20  ft., 
end  of  which  is  an  offset 
jection  large  enough  for  a  disap¬ 
pearing  bed.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  room  is  another  projec¬ 
tion  21/4x6  ft.  for  clothes  closet. 
This  leaves  the  entire  floor  space 
living-room. 
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of  the  house, 
for  the  break- 
kitchen.  Two 
between  living- 


Potata  grown  near  Eastport,  Maine. 
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fitting  of  the  cow-stables.  The  milk  cooler  and  va¬ 
rious  farm  implements  are  of  familiar  make  or  pat¬ 
tern.  As  for  American  influence  in  the  household, 
it  is  plain  that  Mrs.  Emery  has  not  forgotten  her 
six  years  in  the  States,  for  here  was  served  by  far 
the  best  coffee  sampled  in  England,  and  a  plum  pie 
with  that  melting,  flaky  crust  and  tasty  juice  so 
well  known  to  a  few  of  our  l»est  home  cooks. 

The  Emery  farm  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
thousands  of  small  average  farms  in  England.  The 
owners  stand  mid-way  between  the  large  operators 
who  have  much  capital  and  employ  many  hands, 
while  thousands  of  farmers  are  struggling  hard 
against  the  odds  of  low  prices  and  high  costs,  even 
harder  than  the  small  farmers  of  the  States.  Mr. 
Emery,  after  trying  to  expand  somewhat  into  poul¬ 
try,  fruits  and  vegetables,  settled  on  dairying  as  the 
one  main  source  of  a  sure,  steady  income.  Milk  is 
one  of  the  very  few  products  nearly  free  from  for¬ 
eign  competition.  Yet  with  the  principal  return  for 
his  labor  coming  in  the  form  of  milk  at  four  cents 
a  quart,  with  grain  feeds  as  high  as  in  the  States, 
it  must  be  plain  enough  to  the  American  reader  that 
it  is  close  business  for  the  English  dairyman. 

Some  of  the  small  farmers  are  doing  well.  Here 
is  a  former  laborer  on  the  farm,  whose  family 
tended  a  garden  and  sold  the  produce  in  the  town 
near  by.  Sales  increased  until  the  laborer  took 


11x20  ft.  for  the 

The  remainder 
9x20  ft.,  is  left 
fast  room  and 
French  doors  are 
room  and  breakfast  room ;  cur¬ 
tained  archway  between  break¬ 
fast  room  and  kitchen.  A  small 
writing  desk  and  a  magazine 
shelf  are  built  in  one  corner  of 
breakfast  room.  In  opposite  cor¬ 
ner  is  a  ventilated  food  cupboard 
which  extends  from  ceiling  to 
floor.  Kitchen  has  all  modern 
built-ins  like  flour  and  sugar 
bins,  broom  closet,  sink,  wood- 
box  opening  from  outside  so  it 
may  be  filled  without  entering 
house,  cutlery  drawers,  linen 
chest,  drug  cabinet  and  dish  cup¬ 
boards.  One  chimney  serves  for 
all  rooms.  Over  (lie  kitchen 
range  is  a  ventilator.  Be  sure 
to  build  house  with  a  gable  roof, 
with  screened  window  in  each 
gable  end  to  give  air  chamber 
and  thus  cool  house.  These  win¬ 
dows  can  be  closed  in  Winter 
with  wooden  shutters  if  so  de¬ 
sired. 

As  to  building  material,  log 
houses  are  always  in  style  and 
liked  by  many,  but  the  cost 
would  be  hard  to  estimate,  not  knowing  what  kind 
of  timber  the  inquirer  has  in  her  locality.  Also, 
would  it  be  possible  to  hire  a  competent  man  a  at 
reasonable  price  to  do  the  work?  My  good  wife  and 
I  planned  our  little  house  and  built  practically  all 
it  ourselves,  and  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  birds  do 
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in  building  their  nests. 

Every  house  should  be  built  on  high,  dry  ground. 
I  would  suggest  doing  away  with  all  steps  one  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  and  consider  one  foot  above  ground  high 
enough.  We  used  cobblestones,  cement,  shingle  and 
second-grade  lumber  for  material.  Cobblestone  was 
laid  4  ft.  high,  1  ft.  for  foundation  and  3  ft.  above 
brings  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sills  of  the  windows, 
which  are  one-sash  windows  with  four  lights  of 
12xl4-in.  glass.  In  some  places  we  placed  two  of 
these  windows  side  by  side.  They  are  what  are 
called  barn  windows,  but  answer  the  purpose,  and 
with  bright  red  sash,  neat  net  curtains  and  shades, 
are  very  attractive.  The  cobblestone  work  has  a 
slant,  making  quite  a  pleasing  effect  and  giving 
more  strength.  It  is  16  in.  at  bottom  and  8  in.  at 
top.  The  house  was  lathed  before  this  wall  was  put 
in,  and  is  backed  up  to  the  lath  by  coarse  gravel 
and  small  rock,  which  makes  a  good  air  space,  and 
gives  a  warm  house  in  Winter  and  cool  in  Summer. 
Above  the  cobblestone  is  second-hand  lumber  put  on 
crosswise  and  shingled  from  stone  work  up.  You 
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can  spread  the  shingle  at  least  two  inches,  saving 
on  shingle  and  giving  very  pretty  effect.  I  tilled 
between  my  studding  from  where  rock  left  off  with 
coarse  gravel  screened  to  about  one  inch  in  size.  This 
gives  an  excellent  dead  air  space  and  makes  house 
very  warm  and  no  moisture,  as  from  a  brick  or  rock 
house.  The  lath  should  be  put  on  three-fourths  inch 
apart  and  with  box  nails.  The  stain  we  used  for 


Tivo-spotted  Ladybird.  Fig.  697 


the  shingle  is  made  of  crankcase  oil  and  Burnt  um¬ 
ber,  which  makes  a  fine  shade  of  brown,  is  durable 
and  inexpensive.  With  this  brown  stain  we  used  a 
white  trim,  green  stain  for  roof,  Chinese  red  for 
sash  and  sci’eens. 

The  floors  are  of  cement.  One  foot  of  any  kind  or 
size  rock  is  right  for  filling  and  brought  to  floor 
level.  Of  course  you  will  need  finer  material  at  the 
top.  All  lumber  dealers  are  opposing  cement  floors, 
but  they  are  rapidly  coming  into  use  in  houses.  If 
your  drainage  is  right  you  will  be  more  than  pleased 
with  the  warmth  and  durability  and  cheapness  of 
cement  floors.  The  floor  should  have  at  least  two 
coats  of  waterglass  put  on  with  a  common  paint 
brush,  which  will  prevent  any  moisture  coming  up. 
You  will  find  that  linoleum  laid  on  cement  floor 
will  lay  better  and  last  longer  than  on  board  floor, 
and  scatter  rugs  will  hug  a  cement  floor  much  better 


Ladybird  Larva,  Much  Enlarged.  Fig.  698 

than  wood,  and  you  can  also  paint  these  floors  with 
good  results. 

If  cobblestones  are  not  available  use  other  rocks, 
but  do  not  dress  them.  Use  them  as  the  Almighty 
made  them.  Keep  true  to  nature.  Use  the  build¬ 
ing  materials  close  at  hand  in  so  far  as  you  can, 
so  that  your  house  will  look  a  part  of  the  landscape, 
and  as  if  it  grew.  o.  a.  powers. 

Idaho. 


Know  the  Ladybirds 

I  am  sending  you  a  specimen  of  bug,  of  which 
there  are  thousands  attacking  and  eating  the  bark 
of  all  kinds  of  my  trees  and  shrubs.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  and  suggest  a  spray  or  treatment?  a.  p.  k. 

Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

THE  “specimens  of  bugs”  sent  by  A.  P.  K.  were 
individuals  of  one  of  our  common  ladybird  bee¬ 
tles  known  as  the  spotted  ladybird.  The  illustration 
(enlarged)  shows  this  little  ladybird,  but  it  does 


Spotted  Ladybird.  Fig.  699 

not  bring  out  the  bright  red  ground  color  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  most  of  our  common  ladybirds. 
The  reader  will  note  that  this  ladybird  has  10  black 
spots  on  its  red  wings,  two  black  spots  on  its  thorax 
and  a  noticeable  black  spot  on  its  head.  (Fig.  699.) 
This  ladybird  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  friends, 
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for  it  lives  entirely  on  other  insects,  and  is  known 
to  feed  on  the  pea  aphid,  melon  aphid,  cabbage 
aphid,  grain  aphid,  chinch-bug,  eggs  of  the  Colorado 
potato  beetle  and  on  other  insects. 

The  note  by  A.  P.  K.  saying  that  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  ladybirds  on  her  trees  and  shrubs,  is 
very  interesting.  It  is  hoped  that  every  one  of  them 
will  live,  for  probably  they  were  present  because  of 
the  aphids  or  some  other  insect  on  the  plants.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  these  ladybird  beetles  had  already  eaten 
hundreds  of  aphids  and  had,  perhaps,  saved  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  A.  P.  K.  from  serious  injury. 

While  the  subject  of  ladybirds  is  in  mind  it  may 
be  profitable  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  a  few  of 
them  and  to  get  better  acquainted  with  these  friends 
of  ours  lest,  in  our  lack  of  understanding,  we  of¬ 
fend  them  or  even  go  so  far  as  to  destroy  them. 

The  13-spotted  ladybird  is  also  a  common  one  with 
red  or  reddish -yellow  wings  bearing  13  black  spots 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  One  has  to  look  twice  and 
even  count  the  spots  in  order  to  tell  this  ladybird 
from  the  spotted  one  just  described.  However,  it 
doesn’t  make  much  difference  which  one  is  present 
on  the  plants  we  grow,  because  both  of  them  are 
equally  valuable.  The  13-spotted  ladybird  devours 
the  pea  aphid,  melon  ap"’i,  clover  aphid,  grain 
aphid  and  eggs  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle. 

The  two-spotted  ladybird  (Fig.  697)  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  all  of  these  beetles,  because  it 
comes  into  the  house  and  passes  the  Winter  hidden 
away  in  some  snug  corner  of  the  attic  or  in  a  dark 
closet.  With  the  coming  of  Spring  and  the  quicken¬ 
ing  of  everything  into  life  again,  these  little  sleep¬ 
ing  beauties  awake  and  find  their  way  to  a  window 
pane  in  an  instinctive  attempt  to  get  out  into  the 
living  world  once  more ;  for  out  there  somewhere 
they  will  find  food  for  themselves  and  for  their  young. 
Unfortunately,  many  a  careful  housekeeper  believes 
that  these  tiny  red  “bugs”  are  the  rascals  that  are 
responsible  for  the  holes  appearing  here  and  there 
in  her  carpets,  and  so  she  often  makes  war  against 
her  best  friend.  If  the  ladybird  could  only  speak 
in  our  language  and  tell  of  her  desires  and  longings 
she  would  certainly  sing  of  the  red  eggs  she  longed 
to  deposit  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm  or  rose,  or  the 
apple  where  her  babies  would  find  an  abundance 
of  aphids;  for  the  young  (Fig.  698)  or  grubs  of 
ladybirds  are  quite  as  voracious  in  eating  plant  lice 
as  the  beetles  themselves.  Her  ladyship  has  been 
known  to  eat  100  aphid  eggs  in  one  day,  and  she 
has  been  found  devouring  the  rose  aphids,  apple 
aphids,  pear  psyllas,  cabbage  aphids,  and  many 
others. 

The  convergent  ladybird  (Fig.  702)  is  also  a  com¬ 
mon  and  abundant  species  which  is  distributed  all 
over  the  United  States.  Like  the  other  ladybirds 
mentioned  it  is  dark  red  or  reddish-yellow  with  six 
dark  spots  on  each  wing-cover.  Its  thorax,  however, 
is  black  with  two  yellowish-white  lines  converging 
away  from  the  head  (Fig.  702).  This  ladybird  is, 
perhaps  next  to  the  two-spotted  one,  our  most  eiii- 
cient  helper  in  our  fight  with  aphids.  This  little 
beetle  has  been  seen  to  devour  from  50  to  60  grain 
aphids  in  a  day.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  when  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  ladybirds  are  present  in  an  aphid-in¬ 
fested  field  of  grain  they  will  destroy  enormous 
numbers  of  the  “greenbugs”  or  aphids. 

Out  in  California  the  convergent  ladybirds  congre¬ 
gate  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  Fall  high  up  in 
the  Sierra  Mountains  where  they  pass  the  Winter 
snugly  hidden  under  pine  needles,  moss  and  leaves, 
deeply  covered  with  snow.  About  November  1,  men 
are  sent  up  into  the  mountains  as  scouts  to  locate 
the  colonies  of  the  beetles.  Later,  in  January  and 
February,  the  men  are  sent  up  again  to  dig  beneath 
the  snow  where  the  colonies  of  ladybirds  were 
located  in  the  Fall  and  with  good  luck  two  men  will 
collect  from  50  to  100  lbs.  of  beetles  in  a  day.  The 
beetles  are  put  into  sacks  like  so  much  oats  or 
wheat  and  carried  down  the  mountains  to  a  storage 
house,  where  they  are  kept  cold  and  inactive  as 
long  as  the  weather  remains  cold.  As  the  weather 
warms  up  in  the  Spring,  however,  the  beetles  are 
taken  to  Sacramento  and  put  in  cold  storage  slight¬ 
ly  below  40  degrees  Fahr.,  for  the  ladybirds  must 
be  kept  asleep  until  they  are  needed  later  in  the 
Summer.  Along  in  May  and  June,  when  aphids  be¬ 
come  abundant  on  the  melons  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  threaten  to  destroy  the  crop,  the  grow¬ 
ers  send  an  SOS  call  up  to  Sacramento  for  a  supply 
of  their  little  red  friends.  In  response  to  the  calls, 
the  ladybirds  are  packed  in  boxes  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  each  and  hastily  expressed  to  the  growers,  who 
liberate  them  in  their  fields  of  cantaloupes.  The 
ladybirds,  alive  to  their  job  of  maintaining  them¬ 
selves  on  the  earth,  begin  at  once  to  feed  upon  the 
tiny  green  aphids,  and  soon  commence  laying  their 
reddish -yellow  eggs  for  another  generation  of  their 
family.  Thus  the  ladybirds  go  on  increasing  and  eat¬ 
ing  melon  aphids  while  the  growers  sleep  until  even¬ 
tually  the  aphids  are  reduced  in  numbers,  and  then 
I  am  afraid  our  little  red  friends  go  hungry,  for 
they  have  literally  eaten  themselves  “out  of  house 
and  home.” 

There  are  several  hundred  different  kinds  of  lady¬ 
bird  beetles  in  the  United  States  which  wTe  prob¬ 
ably  ought  to  protect  and  encourage.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  other  beetles  which  l-esemblc  the  ladybirds 
rather  closely,  and  which  have  most  reprehensible 
habits.  It  would  certainly  be  unfortunate  if  we  were 
to  help  these  rascals  along  in  life,  and  yet  I  am 
afraid  that  not  many  people,  indeed  not  many  en¬ 
tomologists,  will  ever  be  able  to  distinguish  at  all 
times  between  the  saints  and  the  sinners.  It  is  a 
situation  which  makes  us  keenly  realize  that  we 
ought  to  know  much  more  than  we  do. 

One  dislikes  to  spoil  the  pleasant  story  of  the  good 
work  of  the  family  of  ladybirds,  but  nearly  every 
family  has  its  skeleton  in  the  closet,  or  its  black 
sheep  within  the  fold,  and  the  truth  must  sometimes 
be  told.  In  this  ease  it  must  be  said  that  there  are 
two  very  bad  ladybirds  in  the  family,  the  bean  lady¬ 
bird  and  the  squash  ladybird.  The  latter  occasion¬ 
ally  injures  squashes,  but  is  not  notably  injurious 
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so  that  the  less  said  about  it,  at  this  time,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  bean  ladybird,  however,  is  wholly  unre¬ 
generate  and  completely  unworthy  to  associate  with 
the  rest  of  the  family.  Indeed,  the  scientists  have 
given  this  ladybird  the  specific  name  of  corrupts 
and  it  is  now  known  as  the  corrupted  ladybird  It 
appeared  in  Alabama  in  1920,  and  has  since  snread 
over  most  of  the  Eastern  United  States  as  far  north 


Corrupted  Bean  Ladybird  Beetle.  Fig.  700 

as  New  York  and  even  into  Canada.  It  is  a  serious 
pest  of  the  garden  varieties  of  bush,  pole,  navy  or 
pea,  kidney  and  Lima  beans.  It  is  a  southern  form, 
however,  and  may  not  prove  to  be  as  serious  in  the 
Northern  States  as  it  has  been  in  the  warmer,  more 
southern  regions  of  our  country,  glenn  w.  iierrick. 


Storing  Celery  in  Trench 

HERE  are  a  few  thoughts  from  Maple  Shade 
Gardens  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  On  page  1306  I  saw 
an  inquiry  in  regard  to  storing  celery  to  have  it 
keep  well  through  the  Winter.  The  best  way  that 
I  have  found  is  to  dig  a  trench.  It  should  be  dug 
18  inches  wide  and  the  depth  depends  upon  the 
growth  of  the  celery.  If  of  a  dwarf  variety  the 
trench  does  not  need  to  be  as  deep  as  for  the  large. 

Use  a  line  in  marking  out  the  trench,  and  in 
throwing  out  the  dirt  leave  it  on  each  side  of  the 
trench.  Have  it  deep  enough  so  that  when  the  cel- 


Thirteen-spotted  Ladybird.  Fig.  701 

ery  is  packed  in  the  trench  it  will  be  just  even  with 
the  surface.  The  celery  should  be  dry  when  it  is 
put  in  the  tx-encb.  Pack  it  very  close  together,  stand¬ 
ing  straight  up.  When  the  trench  is  full  put  strips 
of  boards,  perhaps  three  inches  wide  and  2%  feet 
long,  across  the  trench  and  about  four  feet  apart. 
Use  boards  12  inches  wide  to  cover  the  trench,  let¬ 
ting  them  lap  over  about  two  inches.  Be  sui’e  to 
lay  off  the  cover  on  sunny  days  to  give  the  celery 
air.  When  very  cold  nights  come  it  is  liable  to 
freeze ;  use  straw  to  cover  the  trench. 

Boards  about  six  feet  long  are  the  best  to  use  for 
covers  and  handier  to  get  at  in  the  Winter  when  you 
want  to  get  out  celery.  If  plenty  of  covering  is  used 
the  celery  will  keep  in  fine  condition  all  Winter. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  w.  r.  powell. 


A  Sizable  Potato 

ONE  of  our  friends  in  Eastport,  Maine,  sent  us 
the  potato  pictured  on  the  previous  page.  It 
weighed  three  pounds  and  two  ounces.  Perhaps 
larger  Irish  potatoes  have  been  grown,  but  we  have 


Convergent  Ladybird.  Fig.  702 


never  seen  one  to  exceed  this.  It  was  of  the  typical 
Rural  type  and  doubtless  a  descendant  of  the  old 
Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  distributed  by  this  paper 
many  years  ago  and  widely  grown  in  a  commercial 
way. 

Large  potatoes  are  usually  expected  to  have  a 
hollow  spot  in  the  center.  This  tuber  had  only  a 
very  small  hollow,  and  proved  of  excellent  quality 
when  cooked. 
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The  Story  of  Maine  Potatoes 

THIS  county  has  a  climate  and  soil  that  makes 
it  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  potatoes 
than  any  equal  area  in  the  United  States,  authori¬ 
ties  tell  us.  The  potato  thrives  best  under  just  such 
conditions  as  exist  here.  The  fact  of  its  location  so 
far  from  the  large  cities  has  made  it  impractical  to 
engage  in  those  branches  of  farming  which  depend 
on  a  nearby  market.  The  pioneers  first  made 
shaved  shingles  and  conveyed  them  by  raft  down 
the  Aroostook  and  St.  John  rivers  to  the  markets. 
Later  they  were  hauled  by  teams  to  Bangor  and 
thence  found  their  way  to  the  markets  of  the  East. 

On  these  virgin  soils  clover  grew  luxuriantly  and 
it  was  not  long  before  many  farmers  were  engaged 
in  the  production  of  clover  seed  as  a  cash  crop. 
This  was  also  hauled  by  team,  a  distance  of  150  to 
over  200  miles  to  Bangor,  where  it  was  readily  dis¬ 
posed  of  for  cash  and  the  teams  brought  back  sup¬ 
plies  needed  by  the  early  settlers.  The  raising  of 
cattle  'and  sheep  soon  became  quite  an  important 
part  of  the  farmers’  activities,  and  these,  too,  had 
to  find  an  outlet  outside  the  county.  As  the  county 
developed,  the  need  of  a  rail  outlet  became  a  neces¬ 
sity.  The  lumber  camps  required  quite  a  large 
amount  of  hay  and  grain  which  was  hauled  in  to 
the  woods  by  teams  during  the  Winter  months  but 
still  there  was  the  urgent  demand  for  a  larger  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  products  of  the  fertile  soil  than  could  be 
reached  by  available  methods  of  trans¬ 
portation.  . 

With  the  building  of  a  railroad 
across  the  border  from  Canada  into 
the  county  at  Houlton  and  Ft.  Fairfield 
a  new  impetus  was  given  to  farming, 
because  the  products  of  the  fafms 
could  reach  an  outlet  with  a  much 
shorter  haul. 

A  few  men  contracted  with  farmers 
to  grow  potatoes  to  be  shipped  by  rail 
to  the  cities  of  New  England,  and 
others  built  factories  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  potato  starch,  and  contracted 
with  the  farmers  to  grow  them  for  a 
period  of  years,  the  price  to  be  25  cents 
a  bushel. '  Thus  the  present  great  po¬ 
tato  industry  of  this  county,  which 
finds  a  market  in  most  of  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  annually, 

Avas  born. 

Again  the  facilities  for  transporta¬ 
tion  were  soon  inadequate,  although 
the  railroad  had  been  extended  25 
miles  farther  into  the  county,  and  the 
urgent  demand  for  a  direct  line  of  rail¬ 
road  to  connect  with  other  American 
lines  was  heard  on  eA’ery  side. 

With  the  completion  of  this  road,  the 
Bangor  &  Aroostook,  the  development 
of  the  potato  industry  was  rapid. 

Large  receiving  houses  were  built  at 
all  the  towns  and  many  sidings,  which 
Avere  so  constructed  as  to  keep  potatoes 
from  freezing  during  the  severe  Win¬ 
ter  weather.  Here  the  farmer  could 
dispose  of  his  potatoes  any  day 
throughout  the  shipping  season  for 
cash.  Other  houses  Avere  built  as  the 
need  arose,  and  other  buyers  came  into 
the  field  as  the  quality  of  the  potatoes 
from  this  county  became  known  in  the 
markets  of  the  East  and  South,  both 
for  table  quality  and  for  seed. 

Better  potato  machinery,  better 
methods  of  culture  and  better  seed 
have  been  the  constant  aim  of  the 
Aroostook  farmers  until  they  have  in 
reality  become  potato  specialists  in  a 
large  measure,  though  hay,  grain  and 
live  stock  are  a  part  of  the  products 
of  most  farms.  Before  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  AA’ere  used,  a  yield  of  50  barrels 
(11  pecks)  Avas  considered  a  fair  yield. 

This  Avas  soon  advanced  to  75  barrels.  Only  a  few 
hundred  pounds  of  chemical  fertilizer  were  used  at 
first,  but  it  Avas  not  long  before  some  one  had  the 
faith  to  use  one  ton  per  acre.  This  amount  soon 
became  the  standard  and  at  the  present  time  most 
growers  are  using  one  ton  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  Avith 
an  analysis  of  5-8-7.  This  varies  to  some  extent  and 
there  are  a  feAV  Avho  are  using  in  excess  of  one  ton. 
With  this  increase  and  better  seed,  better  methods 
of  culture  and  spraying,  the  average  yield  has  in¬ 
creased  in  favorable  years  to  125  to  150  barrels  per 
acre,  and  even  larger  yields  are  not  uncommon.  No 
progressive  grower  is  satisfied  Avith  a  hundred  bar¬ 
rel  yield  today.  To  be  sure  in  years  when  Aveather 
conditions  are  unfavorable  the  yields  drop  beloAV 
this. 

The  1928  season  was  almost  disastrous  to  the 
growers.  At  no  time  during  the  season,  could  the 
cost  of  groAving  and  marketing  be  realized,  and  a 
bad  loss  was  the  result.  In  the  face  of  these  losses 
and  the  memory  of  previous  serious  losses  and  bad 
years,  the  farmers  of  this  county  again  idanted 
nearly  a  normal  acreage  last  Spring.  Now  it  ap¬ 
pears  certain  that  they  are  to  reap  the  reward  of 
their  faith  in  their  business.  While  most  of  the  po- 
tato-growing  sections  of  the  country  have  been  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  drought  and  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions,  Aroostook  has  been  blessed  with  enough  mois¬ 
ture  to  mature  a  bountiful  crop  of  potatoes  of  a 
quality  unexcelled.  They  are  finding  a  AAride  market 
at  prices  which  throughout  the  season  so  far  haA’e 
netted  the  grower  $3  or  a  little  aboA’e  this.  When 
groAving  and  harvesting  costs  are  deducted  a  liberal 
margin  will  remain.  To  be  sure  the  grower  must 
realize  a  profit  this  year  for  this  and  last  year’s  op¬ 
erations  and  pay  last  year’s  losses,  but  this  Avill  be 
done  if  present  prices  hold  and  advance  enough  to 
cover  storage  charges,  as  it  is  confidently  belicwed 
they  will. 


This  year  there  Avill  be  about  172,000  acres  of 
potatoes  groAvn  in  Maine  and  the  yield  Avill  be 
around  45,000,000  bushels.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
crop  is  grown  on  the  farms  of  Aroostook  County  and 
due  to  the  courage  and  faith  of  the  Aroostook  farm¬ 
er.  and  the  blessings  of  God  the  State  of  Maine  this 
year  leads  the  Union  in  the  production  of  this  great 
staple  food  crop.  Is  there  not  a  lesson  for  others 
in  the  faith  shown  by  the  Aroostook  farmer  in  his 
soil  and  industry  when  he  has  done  his  part? 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  way  the  great 
crop  is  handled  on  the  part  of  the  grower  during 
the  harvesting  of  the  crop  I  Avill  giAe  one  day’s  op¬ 
erations  on  a  farm  located  12  miles  from  shipping 
point.  There  were  tAvo  liorse-draAvn  engine  dig¬ 
gers  at  work.  12  pickets  Avho  picked  the  potatoes  into 
barrels  in  the  field,  four  tAvo-horse  teams  hauling 
from  field  to  loading  platform  and  to  farm  potato 
house.  Four  trucks  Avere  hauling  from  farm  to 
shipping  point,  moving  750  barrels  the  12  miles.  Al¬ 
most  one  thousand  barrels  were  dug,  picked  and 
moved  from  the  field.  This  farm  had  150  acres  in 
potatoes.  Only  a  feAV  years  ago  this  farm  Avas  a 
part  of  Aroostook’s  great  forest  area.  Trees  were 
cut  and  converted  into  lumber  and  fuel,  the  stumps 
removed  by  using  quantities  of  dynamite,  and  at 
great  expense  the  forest  Avas  transformed  into  fields 
where  tractors  and  modern  farm  machinery  do  their 
part  in  producing  potatoes,  grain  and  hay,  where 


20  years  ago  the  forest  held  SAvay  and  forest  life 
Avas  abundant. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is  still  produced  by  the 
average  farmer  whose  acreage  aA'erages  from  15  to 
75  acres,  and  Avhose  farm  is  his  home.  With  pros- 
perous  years  he  is  a  liberal  spender  and  never  hesi¬ 
tates  to  buy  the  best  in  equipment  and  seed  with 
which  to  produce  still  larger  crops.  His  constant 
ambition  is  to  produce  a  larger  yield  than  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  He  does  not  believe  in  hoarding  his  earnings 
but  prefers  to  inA’est  it  in  larger  land  holdings, 
better  equipment,  finer  and  better  equipped  homes 
and  farm  buildings,  and  a  good  up-to-date  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  Aroostook  farmer  is  intelligent,  alert, 
sociable  and  possessed  of  a  thorough  knoAvledge  of 
the  art  of  potato  growing,  with  an  abundance  of 
courage  and  confidence  in  his  coil,  the  potato  busi¬ 
ness  and  himself.  o.  n.  griffin. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Me. 


Sand 

‘*TF  WE  only  had  some  sand  for  Teddy  to  play 

1  in,”  complained  Mother.  “I  just  can't  keep  him 
out  of  the  dirt.” 

“I'll  see  about  getting  some,”  I  agreed,  and  then 
being  busy  on  other  matters  the  promise  Avas  prompt¬ 
ly  forgotten. 

One  afternoon  I  agreed  to  stay  home  while  Mother 
Avent  to  the  Home  Bureau  meeting  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  hooked  rugs,  and  my  particular  job  Avas 
to  “mind  Teddy.” 

“Don’t  let  him  get  dirty,”  she  admonished  as  she 
left  the  house. 

Matters  started  A’ery  nicely  after  Mother  left, 
Teddy  playing  quietly  on  the  laAvn  in  the  back  yard 
Avith  his  truck  and  tractor. 

My  duties  not  being  A'erv  pressing  at  the  moment 
I  began  to  sort  OA'er  some  insurance  policies,  old 


deeds,  etc.,  and  it  Avas  not  long  before  I  Avas  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  that  time-honored  job  of  “cleaning  the 
desk.”  It  is  a  job  that  should  be  done  Aveekly,  that 
is  theoretically.  HoAveA’er,  practically,  the  thorough 
cleaning  comes  about  tAvice  a  year. 

AVhile  in  the  middle  of  sorting  a  pile  of  old  re¬ 
ceipts,  I  had  a  premonition  that  all  was  not  well. 
Something  Avas  Avrong !  Why  was  everything  so 
quiet?  Where  Avas  Teddy? 

I  stepped  quietly  to  the  kitchen  door,  and— -Avhat 
a  sight! 

Teddy  had  been  playing  in  the  ashpile.  No,  I  am 
wrong.  He  was  at  that  moment  playing  in  the  ash¬ 
pile.  He  had  ashes  to  the  left  of  him,  ashes  to  the 
right  of  him,  ashes  on  the  porch,  ashes  on  the  side 
Avalk,  ashes  in  the  cellarAvay,  ashes  on  his  clothes 
and  ashes  in  his  clothes. 

And  Teddy  himself  Avas  seated  in  the  ashpile 
shoveling  aAvay  to  his  heart’s  content,  utterly  un¬ 
aware  of  the  consternation  he  had  caused.  He  Avould 
fill  his  cart  with  his  little  stove  shovel  and  then 
spread  ashes  wherever  lie  fancied  he  had  missed 
previously. 

What  would  Mother  say?  What  Avords  of  scorn 
about  Iioav  “Father  minded  the  baby”  the  one  after¬ 
noon  Mother  went  aAvay,  etc. 

Dad  got  busy  in  a  hurry.  First  Teddy  had  to  be 
cleaned  up,  a  bath  and  a  clean  suit.  Then  the 
porch,  walk,  cellarway,  lawn,  etc.,  had  to  be  scoured. 

It  Avas  a  long  job  and  Avas  only  just 
completed  in  time  —  just  as  Mother 
came  into  the  yard. 

“Hoav  did  you  get  along,”  she  asked, 
and  Avith  my  tongue  in  my  cheek,  1 
replied,  “Fine,  fine.  Teddy  and  I  had 
a  Avonderful  time.” 

“Any  trouble?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  no.  Everything  was  lovely,”  I 
replied.  “Teddy  played  in  the  backyard 
all  the  afternoon.” 

Mother  looked  at  me  appraisingly. 
Perhaps  I  aauis  too  much  in  earnest  in 
my  replies. 

The  next  morning  Dad  “didn’t  for¬ 
get”  and  Avhen  he  returned  for  lunch 
a  shiny-eyed  three-year-old  called,  “See, 
Daddy,  I’ve  got  a  load  of  sand.”  It 
Avasn’t  Teddy  alone  in  the  fresh  pile  of 
sand  in  the  backyard,  but  the  three 
girls  AA’ere  all  playing,  building  castles, 
making  roads  and  bridges.  My!  What 
fun  they  Avere  having. 

The  scene  made  me  think  of  the  hap¬ 
py  days  back  on  the  farm  many,  many 
years  ago,  Avhen  Ave  used  to  take  off 
our  shoes  and  stockings  and  build 
bridges  and  dams  in  the  tiny  brook 
at  the  edge  of  the  orchard.  What  fun 
it  was  to  play  “engineer”  and  lay  out 
an  irrigation  ditch,  and  to  widen  the 
little  pools  Avhere  the  minnoAvs  dodged 
frantically  back  and  forth  betAveen  the 
rocks. 

Mother  says  no  one  should  eA’er  bo 
without  a  sand  pile.  “It’s  ‘clean  dirt,’ 
she  says,”  and  if  you  want  the  young¬ 
sters  to  groAV  up  having  grit  and  sand, 
they  must  at  some  time  come  in  con¬ 
tact  Avith  it.” 

This  she  ahvays  says  Avith  a  tAvinkle 
in  her  eye.  x.  t.  j. 


The  Root  Crop 

NE  of  the  chief  sources  of  income 
to  the  farmers  and  market  gar¬ 
deners  of  New  England  during  the 
Winter  months  is  the  root  crop,  Avliicli 
includes  principally  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips  and  turnips.  These  vege¬ 
tables,  Avith  the  exception  of  some  pars¬ 
nips,  are  groAvn  and  harvested  during 
the  regular  Summer  and  Fall  seasons, 
are  then  stored  in  suitable  places  and  marketed  at 
will  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  months.  All  of 
them  are  rich  in  health-sustaining  qualities  and 
possess  high  food  value.  One  need  not  be  a  vege¬ 
tarian  to  accept  them  as  regular  items  on  the  family 
menu. 

Perhaps  a  feAV  facts  relative  to  the  root  vege¬ 
tables  mentioned  may  be  of  interest.  The  beet  is  a 
natiA-e  of  Europe  and  Avas  known  to  the  ancients, 
but  we  have  no  authentic  information  relathe  to  its 
initial  cultivation.  It  groAvs  best  on  deep  rich  soil 
and  is  soAvn  either  in  the  early  Spring  after  the 
danger  from  frost  is  past  or  immediately  following 
some  of  the  early  maturing  crops,  such  as  radishes 
or  spinach.  A  reasonable  amount  of  fertilizer  and 
rainfall  is  necessary  to  its  proper  grOAvth.  rrhe  de¬ 
sirable  beet  for  general  household  purposes  is  of 
medium  size,  rich,  dark  color  and  smooth,  unbroken 
skin. 

The  carrot  is  also  a  native  of  Europe  and  is  knoAvn 
to  have  been  under  cultiA’ation  for  the  past  2,000 
years.  In  its  wild  form  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  early  as  300  B.  C.  It  was  first  groAvn  on  this 
continent  as  early  as  1009  in  Virginia,  and  about  20 
years  later  in  Massachusetts.  Under  average  rain¬ 
fall,  carrots  grovr  avoII  in  most  any  soil,  but  do  best 
in  a  deep,  sandy  loam.  The  varieties  most  generally 
grown  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  long,  slender 
and  tapering,  contrasting  with  the  shorter,  stubbier 
A’arieties  usually  cultivated  elsewhere.  They  are 
consumed  quite  generally  as  a  table  vegetable  as 
well  as  in  various  soups  and  stews. 

The  parsnip  has  probably  been  a  companion  to 
the  carrot  in  vegetable  history,  it  having  been  traced 
as  far  back  as  300  B.  C.  Like  the  carrot,  it  Avas  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Virginian  colonies  in  1009.  Here  in 
NeAV  England  it  has  a  freedom  from  marketing  com¬ 
petition  enjoyed  by  feAV  vegetables.  A  very  small 
percentage  of  the  parsnips  consumed  here  are  grown 
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in  other  than  the  New  England  States. 
This  vegetable  will  do  well  in  the  same 
general  soil  as  beets  or  carrots,  but  is 
perhaps  more  suited  to  strong  loam  or 
even  clayey  soils,  which  must  be  of  suf¬ 
ficient  depth  to  accommodate  the  rather 
long  root.  It  is  almost  invariably  less 
productive,  which  is  the  chief  reason  for 
its  genex-ally  higher  selling  price  per  unit. 
While  most  growers  harvest  parsnips  as 
they  do  beets  and  carrots,  others  allow 
a  portion  of  their  crop  to  remain  in  the 
ground  until  Spring.  When  this  method 
is  employed  they  invariably  retain  a 
larger  portion  of  their  natural  flavor  and 
are  much  preferred  to  the  cellar  or  pit 
variety  by  many  consumers.  They  usual¬ 
ly  arrive  on  the  market  in  the  early 
Spring  and  sell  at  a  considerable  price 
advantage  over  the  more  familiar  kind. 

The  fact  that  New  England  growers 
of  these  vegetables  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  in  the  production  of 
high  quality  crops  and  in  the  perfection 
of  adequate  storage  facilities  explains 
why  they  are  able  to  provide  us  with  such 
excellent  goods  for  so  long  a  period  after 
harvesting.  Because  of  this  we  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  our  local  growers  to  supply 
at  least  a  portion  of  our  needs  throughout 
nearly  the  entire  year  and  avoid  the  un¬ 
economical  necessity  of  obtaining  our  en¬ 
tire  supply  of  these  vegetables  from  dis¬ 
tant  points.  The  intensive  market  gar¬ 
dening  area  adjacent  to  Boston,  espe¬ 
cially  around  Danvers  and  Peabody,  pro¬ 
duces  a  large  portion  of  the  total  New 
England  grown  supply  passing  through 
the  Boston  Produce  Market. 

W.  E.  MALONEY. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

Mother  Nature  has  been  weeping  over 
her  shortcomings,  weeping  copiously  and 
apparently  endlessly  because  she  was  so 
unkind  as  to  bake  and  dry  us  to  a  frazzle 
last  Summer.  October  went  out  like  a 
whole  menagerie  of  lions,  and  November 
came  in  the  same  way,  but  those  long- 
continued  rains  did  a  good  job  of  filling 
cisterns,  causing  wells  to  function  once 
more,  making  the  soil  so  pliable  that  the 
old  plow  could  once  more  turn  over  a 
furrow  instead  of  turning  up  lumps  big 
as  bushel  baskets,  so  it.  is  fine  after  all 
even  though  we  do  shiver  a  bit  in  early 
morning  fog  and  drizzle. 

A  recent  business  trip  by  bus  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  Michigan  city  showed,  only  two  fields 
of  wheat,  and  those  not  any  too  prom¬ 
ising  which  bears  out  my  statement 
that  wheat  would  be  a  short  crop  next 
year  in  this  section.  I  was  struck  anew 
with  the  variance  in  home  surroundings 
shown  by  the  many  farmsteads  passed 
on  the  trip.  Occasionally  there  was  a 
real  home,  surrounded  by  ’lofty  trees 
which  promised  cool  shade  for  hot 
Summer  days,  adorned  with  shrubbery  to 
gladden  the  eye  with  dainty  green  and 
more  dainty  color  in  blossom,  the  front 
yard  and  barnyard  neat  and  well  kept 
with  unsightly  worn-out  tools  and  other 
trash  either  hauled  away  or  well  hidden, 
but  these  were  all  too  rare.  The  majority 
of  the  places  showed  an  air  of  drab,  hope¬ 
less  desolation,  strewn  with  abandoned 
farm  tools,  few  if  any  trees  and  those 
ill-kept,  either  no  shrubbery  or  a  little 
half  dead  and  cluttered  with  trash.  Try 
this  some  time  when  riding  along  the 
countryside.  As  you  pass  a  farmstead  say 
to  yourself,  “Here  is  a  home”  or  “Here 
.is  a  place  where  people  live.”  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
a  house  and  a  home  and  you  will  soon 
learn  to  detect  this  difference. 

The  city  was  an  example  of  mid-West 
city  conditions.  Shabby  streets  showing 
plainly  the  architectural  trend  of  years 
ago;  here  and  there  a  huge  skyscraper 
rising  in  ponderous  magnifience  to  dwarf 
and  make  mean  its  older  neighbors.  A 
rush  and  a  roar,  a  frantic  dash  to  cross 
a  busy  street,  where  cars  were  allowed  to 
make  right  hand  turns  against  the  red 
light,  so  that  just  as  you  thought  your¬ 
self  perfectly  safe  because  the  red  light 
was  in  your  favor,  a  car  dashed  madly 
around  the  corner,  either  shaved  your  nose 
or  whisked  your  heels,  so  that  you  were 
glad,  to  remain  alive  after  crossing  a 
street.  My  hotel  room  was  warm  and 
cozy,  furnished  in  excellent  style,  but 
nearby  was  a  ralroad  where  all  night 
trains  roared  past  or  switched  cars  around 
to  the  accompaniment  of  many  shrieking 
whistles  and  grinding  brakes.  My  countri¬ 
fied  ears  heard  every  whistle,  every  brake 
grind,  every  shriek  and  roar,  every  snore 
and  cough  of  the  occupants  of  neighboring 
rooms  so  that  sleep  was  next  to  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  only  real  pleasure  I  got  out  of 
the  trip  was  the  joy  of  shopping  for  little 
things  to  take  home  to  the  family,  and 
the  greater  pleasure  of  watching  shining 
eyes  glued  to  my  traveling  bag  as  each 


waited  for  his  or  her  present.  They  were 
simple  little  things,  but  warmed  the  hearts 
of  the  dear  home  folks.  If  you  have  never 
tried  bringing  along  little  presents  for 
home  folks  when  you  return  from  a 
journey,  I  strongly  advise  you  to  add 
this  to  your  list  of  real  pleasures. 

Through  the  kindly  thoughtfulness  of 
a  real  friend  I  was  given  an  original 
manuscript  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  just 
as  they  were  written  for  an  issue  of  our 
paper.  A  typewriter  is  coldy  impersonal, 
but  these  notes  are  written  with  pen  and 
ink  on  ordinary  note  paper  and  bear  with 
them  all  those  corrections,  interlineations 
and  scribbled  comment  in  Mr.  Colling- 
wood’s  own  handwriting.  I  hardly  need 
to  tell  you  of  how  for  45  years  that  hand 
was  busy  penning  messages  of  kindly 
advice.  I  have  a  private  treasure  box  of 
personal  treasures,  of  no  real  intrinsic 
value  in  a  money  sense,  but  priceless 
indeed  to  my  own  consciousness,  and  that 
manuscript  heads  the  list.  Now  I  feei 
that  the  great  friend  whom  I  loved  so  well 
has  become  in  very  truth  a  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  my  life  for  before  me  lies  the  visible 
truth  in  his  own  handwriting. 

Yes,  I  know  that  all  this  does  not  come 
under  the  head  of  farm  notes  but  ever 
since  the  editor  changed  my  heading  to 
“Thoughts”  instead  of  “Notes”  I  have 
felt  free  to  interpolate  these  random 
thoughts  which  come  to  me  often  on  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  To  love  and  to  serve,  that 
is  religion  enough  for  anyone.  L.  B.  R. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— rota  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  Maine  are  experimenting  with  a 
new  type  of  cotton  bag  to  be  used  in 
making  carload  shipments  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  eastern  markets.  For  several  years 
Idaho  potato  growers  have  used  cotton 
bags  successfully  in  making  shipments  in 
25-lb.  containers.  This  year  Long  Island 
growers  and  shippers  are  marketing  a 
part  of  their  shipments  to  the  metropoli- 
ton  district  in  cotton  bags  having  a 
capacity  for  15  lbs.  Besides  making  a 
convenient  package  for  city  consumers, 
these  bags  provide  an  effective  advertising 
medium. 

Details  of  the  plan  of  Yale  University 
to  establish  a  laboratory  station  in  Flor¬ 
ida  for  the  breeding  and  scientific  study 
of  anthropoid  apes  are  being  worked  out. 
The  station  will  occupy  nearly  200  acres 
near  Orange  Park.  Establishment  and 
maintenance  for  10  years  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  gift  of  $500,000  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

With  picturesque  ceremony,  a  shipment 
of  fancy  livestock,  the  gift  of  wealthy 
men  and  women,  started  Nov.  3  on  a 
5,000-mile  journey  on  the  Exira  of  the 
American  Export  Line  for  the  refugee 
farmers  of  Turkey,  Greece  and  Syria. 
The  shipment  was  made  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  Near  East  Relief.  Three  Duroe-Jer- 
sey  pigs,  the  gift  of  Charles  M.  Schwab ; 
a  prize  Berkshire  boar  and  a  Holstein 
bull,  donated  by  M.  L.  McCormack  of 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  and  W.  H.  Miner  of 
Chazy,  N.  Y.,  respectively,  are  going  to 
Robert  College,  Constantinople.  A  gift 
of  prize  poultry  from  D.  II.  McAlpin, 
owner  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Ranken  of  Huntington,  and  B.  F.  Yoak¬ 
um  ;  a  Jersey  bull  from  D.  A.  Heald, 
New  York,  and  a  Guernsey  from  S.  J. 
Wertlieim,  Allenhurst,  N.  J.,  will  go  to 
the  experiment  station  in  Macedonia, 
where  the  Greek  government  with  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  co-operation,  is  settling 
1,000,000  Greek  farmers  from  Turkey. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  pier  by  Dr.  John  Fleming 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  co-operative  marketing  projects 
sponsored  by  the  Woman’s  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association  will  help 
solve  the  problem  of  farm  relief  according 
to  Nat  T.  Frame,  director  of  extension  of 
the  University  of  West  Virginia,  who 
spoke  Nov.  5  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  at  the  second  day  of  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  annual  meeting,  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Ford,  who  is  its  president. 
Mrs.  Ford  heard  herself  praised  as  the 
promoter  of  a  feminine  farm  relief 
scheme,  and  then  outlined  to  more  than  a 
hundred  members  of  the  Women’s  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  her 
plan  of  “direct  marketing.”  At  the 
luncheon  meeting  speakers  included  Mrs. 
Francis  King  and  Prof.  Hugh  Findlay 
of  Columbia  University. 

Development  of  Alfalfa 
Bloom 

On  page  1123,  reference  is  made  to  the 
tenth  bloom  stage  of  Alfalfa.  What  does 
this  mean.  a.  m.  g. 

The  bloom  of  Alfalfa  is  in  a  loose  head. 
The  flowers  of  this  head  do  not  blossom 
all  at  once  but  open  one  after  the  other. 
The  expression  “the  tenth  bloom  stage” 
has  reference  to  the  time  when  the  tenth 
flower  of  any  head  is  open. 

It  does  not  have  reference  to  a  flower¬ 
ing  period  nor  does  Alfalfa  have  10  dis¬ 
tinct  flowering  periods  in  one  year. 

Indiana.  c.  T.  Gregory. 
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EVERGREENS  for  $  1 10 


NOVEMBER  DEUVERY  _ 

Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to  15  inches  high. 
2  Norway  Spruce;  2  American  Spruce;  2  Chinese 

Arhnrrftofl  «  —  _  ,  , 

Magnolia  Trees 
Pink  and  White 

Tr™.  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEA 
(Nudiflora) 

A  handsome,  early, 
free-flowering,  deep 
pink  species;  very 
xrofuse  and  showy.  A 
jeautlful  variety. 
Very  hardy.  Ready  to 
bloom. 

$1.10  Each 

Colorado 
Blue  Spruce 

The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which 
is  an  Intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich, 
glistening  blue,  which  flashes  and  sparkles  In  the 
sunlight.  With  Culture  Directions.  Se-  d»  1  v 
lected  8-0  Years . Each  «P  I  •  I  U 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosehay).  Large  plant  with  dark  ever¬ 
green  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pinkish  flow¬ 
ers.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  or 
full  sun.  2  plants  (1  and  1?£  feet  high)  ^  j  j  q 

CD  C  C  Bargain  Catalog  of  Evergreens  and 
A  all  Ci  Perennial  Plants  for  Fall  Planting. 

The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  15c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


r*  |  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental 

Knywnnn  Wel1  rooted  plants,  SI  .20  doz.  delivered 

i/vAnifuU  MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 


KEUXs’ 


True 


Tree!j 

Honest  Value 

At  Fair  Prices 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
is  from  an  old-established  concern 
with  a  nation  wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar- for- dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in  your 
neighborhood  will  tell  you  whether 
we  are  fair  and  square.  We  will 
gladly  send  you 
their  names. 

Write  for  latest 
Catalog  —  show¬ 
ing  fruits  in  color. 

You  deal  direct 
with  us.  Address 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
194  Cherry  Street  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 

Established  In  1880 


The 

Happy 

Party 

Book 

By  ETHEL  OWEN 

With  Skethces 
By  Frank  Owen 


“This  book  tells  how  to  provide 
entertainment  of  all  sorts  of  parties. 
Material  is  all  here;  all  you  need  to  do 
is  to  read  and  follow.  Even  the  menus 
are  given  with  poetry,  questions  and 
answers,  and  many  delightful  helps.’’ 
— Modern  Homemaking. 

Price,  net,  $1.00  postpaid 


At  the  Better  Bookshops 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 


NEW  YORK 
150  Filth  Ave. 


CINCINNATI 
420  Plum  St. 


CHICAGO 
740  Rush  St. 


[COLLEGE  INSPECTED 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Russet  Rurals,  Smooth  Rurals, 
Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers. 

Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaranteed 

N.  Y,  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOC. 
Utica,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season.  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

Tt  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  paid,  anywhere,  S6.00.  May 

be  planted  up  until  Nov.  1st.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

THE  CAS8EI.  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Olito 
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VARIETIES— GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifleis  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid 
for  only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  S5.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y, 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  $1.0# 

oe  named  kinds,  evei-y  color,  guaranteed  to  labels. 
Mailed  now.  EMERSON  MAIN, Westerly  R.  I. 


Auit,  ( Super - 
Selected 
South  Haven ) 

~HE  ?otg!*o  of  C,areful  Bud  Selection 

« <■  S  ras  vs-. n  3a 

Bud  Selected  Stock 

Vear^ftV^ar  r^cord^Tave^Lf  b?g,a.n’.  WorkinS 

When  you  buy  Greenine-’c  k<Lpt  0I?  lndlvidual  trees. 

Agents  Wanted 

;L*T.a4"Sn°?'c'"  -.“-j  »« 

ing-s.  Years  of  rtLrLn J  ne?d  when  representing  Green- 
They  mXe  good  Full  uiro?earch  behind  every  tree, 
peaches,  pears  apples  chervil  nursery  stock  including 
p.««  Hi.”.,  SbSSS, 

GREENING’S  BIG  NURSERIES 

Born  1850 -Still  Growing 

MONROE,  MICH. 


-i 

PEACH 
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Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 

No.  25  — WHITE-TOP. 

The  eastern  species  of  white-top  is  an 
annual  daisy-like  plant  infesting  clover, 
oats  and  Timothy,  while  the  western 
white-top  is  a  creeping  rooted  perennial 
member  of  the  mustard  family  that  is 
particularly  troublesome  in  Utah  and 
neighboring  States. 

Eastern  white-top  reaches  its  greatest 
display  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
where  many  a  field  intended  for  oats 
turns  out  to  be  a  magnificent  stand  of 
white-top,  but  this  can  readily  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  plowing  instead  of  disking  in 
preparation  for  the  oats  crop.  White-top 
receives  its  name  from  the  great  masses 
of  small,  white-petaled  blossoms  that  re¬ 
veal  their  relationship  to  the  daisy  family. 

There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  among 
farmers  that  white-top  does  not  mature 


White-top  seeds  are  usually  inter¬ 
mingled  tvith  florets  and  chaff.  The 
seeds  oan  he  detected  ~by  the  crown  of 
delicate  hairs.  Highly  magnified. 

seeds,  an  error  arising  from  the  fact  that 
white-top  seeds  are  so  exceedingly  small 
and  usually  so  intermixed  with  chaff  that 
they  can  barely  be  detected  with  the  naked 
eye.  When  separated  from  the  chaff  and  in¬ 
numerable  florets  each  white-top  seed  will 
be  found  to  be  somewhat  wedge-shaped, 
brownish  white,  flattened,  and  crowned 
with  a  cluster  of  delicate  whitish  hairs 
that  are  revealed  only  with  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass.  So  light  are  these  tiny 
seeds  that  they  are  readily  scattered  by 
the  wind,  waste  place  plants  along  fence 
rows  being  a  c  mmon  source  of  field  in¬ 
festation.  The  seeds  usually  mature  some¬ 
what  in  advance  of  the  crop,  being  thus 
assured  of  sowing  for  the  following 
season.  Commonly  distributed  in  grass 
seed,  although  pieces  of  seed-bearing  heads 
are  sometimes  found  in  seed  grain  and 
clover.  ALBERT  A.  HANSON 


Time  to  Plant  Some  of  the 
Easily  Grown  Hardy  Lilies 

Lilies  should  not  be  a  rarity  in  our 
gardens.  So  many  amateurs  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  Summer  lily-growing  a  feat  for  the 
professionals.  Just  imagine  having  these 
immense,  graceful  flowers  in  bloom  all 
Summer.  The  nurserymen  offer  many 
choice  varieties  from  which  to  choose. 
When  I  look  through  the  catalogs  I  can 
never  decide  just  which  I  want.  How  I 
wish  I  could  crowd  them  all  in  !  1 1  _  is 

easy  and  inexpensive  to  get  a  few  choice 
bulbs  each  year.  Always  add  newer  types 
to  your  collection.  No  herbaceous  or 
shrubbery  border  is  complete  without 
these  lovely  and  graceful  flowers. 

There  are  about  50  hardy  lilies  listed 
in  the  bigger  seedsmen’s  catalogs ;  color 
galore  and  a  range  of  height  from  nine 
inches  to  six  feet.  I  will  list  a  few  of 
the  best  blooming  forms. 

One  of  the  smallest  and  daintiest  of  the 
lily  tribe  is  Lilium  elegans.  Prince  of 
Orange  has  pretty  buff  flowers  spotted 
with  purple-black.  This  is  a  dwarf  va¬ 
riety  reaching  the  height  of  nine  inches. 
L.  elegans  atrosanguineum  has  solitary 
blood-red  flowers,  spotted  and  with  red 
anthers,  averages  l1/^  to  2  ft.  L.  bulbi- 
ferum  has  a  lovely  crimson  color,  one  to 
two  feet  in  height-  L.  dauricum  is  a 
bright  scarlet,  a  bit  taller  than  the  others, 
as  it  usually  reaches  three  feet.  The 
Madonna  lily,  generally  considered  the 
“Queen  of  Lilies,”  L.  candidum,  is  a  pure 
glistening  white  that  rears  its  superb 
flowers  fully  four  feet.  All  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  plants  will,  if  Fall-planted, 
flower  in  June.  L.  canadense  flavum,  a 
3-ft.  grower  with  lemon-yellow  flowers, 
will  honor  with  its  bloom  any  and  all  of 
the  months  from  June  to  August. 

The  following  group  of  plants  will 
bloom  in  July  and  August :  L.  auratum,  a 
gold-banded  white,  red  anthers,  3-ft. 
growth.  L.  Brownii  is  a  brownish-pur¬ 
ple,  white  within,  two  to  three  feet.  L. 
eroceum,  the  orange  lily,  is  3  ft.  For  the 
giant  of  the  garden  we  have  the  panther 
lily,  L.  pardalinum.  This  charming  plant 
offers  a  bit  of  color  combination  in  its 
scarlet,  bright  orange  and  yellow  flowers. 
Under  favorable  conditions  five  to  six 


BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 


feet  is  the  normal  height  of  the  plant. 

L.  speciosum  album  has  large  white 
flowers  with  a  greenish  band  running 
lengthwise  through  the  center  of  each 
petal.  L.  speciosum  rubrum  has  deep- 
red  fragrant  flowers.  L.  tigrinum  is  the 
fine  orange-colored  tiger  lily.  L.  superbum 
is-  most  aptly  named,  it  has  orange-red 
flowers.  All  of  these  plants  raise  their 
lovely  heads  from  two  to  three  feet.  This 
last  group  all  flower  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  These  mentioned  are  some  of  the 
better  known  and  easily  obtainable  va¬ 
rieties. 

When  planting  lilies  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  although  they  like  fairly  rich 
soil  it  is  never  good  to  let  your  bulbs 
come  into  contact  with  any  manure.  Be¬ 
fore  planting  always  work  in  your  soil 
and  fertilizer  several  times  so  that  the 
ground  will  be  soft  and  fertile  to  a  depth 
of  about  a  foot.  The  bulbs  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  October  or  November.  The  Ma¬ 
donna  lily  will  do  best  if  set  out  in  Au¬ 
gust.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  plant 
bulbs  even  in  December.  I  have  known 
good  results  to  have  been  obtained  from 
bulbs  that  had  been  planted  when  the 
ground  had  to  be  opened  with  a  pick.  One 
secret  for  successful  lily  culture  is  to 
plant  tightly,  being  sure  not  to  leave  any 
air  pockets  around  the  bulb.  We  always 
set  our  bulbs  down  about  six  or  eight 
inches.  Sprinkle  sand  to  a  %- in.  depth 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  place  in  the 
bulb,  then  cover  lightly  with  sand,  next 
fill  the  hole  with  soil,  being  careful  to 
pack  the  soil  down  tightly.  The  sand 
tends  to  protect  the  bulb  from  insects  and 
bactei'ia.  It  also  prevents  stagnation 
from  too  much  moisture.  The  bulbs  are 
planted  deep  so  as  to  prevent  too  much 
alternate  thawing  and  freezing.  As  the 
bulbs  shouldn’t  be  disturbed  for  at  least 
three  years  try  to  put  them  among  border 
shrubs  and  permanent  perennials.  After 
three  years  it  is  best  to  dig  them  up, 
separate  the  young  bulbs  and  reset.  They 
reproduce  quite  rapidly  in  a  rich  soil.  You 
can  look  forward  eventually  to  having  a 
lily  section  in  your  garden.  That  would 
truly  be  a  “spot  for  the  gods !” 

New  York.  george  r.  bishop. 


Can’t 

1929 


Grange  News  and  Doings 


State  Secretary  Frank  .T,  Riley,  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  announces  that 
subordinate  Granges  should  hold  their 
annual  elections  in  December  to  conform 
to  the  Grange  digest  of  1928.  There  has 
been  considerable  confusion  regarding  the 
dates  of  holding  these  elections,  and  last 
year  many  subordinate  Granges  of  New 
York  State  elected  in  November.  Many 
Granges  are  also  electing  in  November 
this  year.  Secretary  Riley’s  announce¬ 
ment,  which  appeared  in  the  October 
number  of  the  National  Grange  Monthly, 
states  that  officers  should  be  elected  in 
November  and  installed  in  January.  He 
also  states  that  the  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  subordinate  Granges 
chosen  at  this  year’s  election  should  be 
installed  with  the  other  officers,  according 
to  the  new  Grange  manuals  just  issued. 

Two  Juvenile  Granges  were  organized 
in  New  York  State  in  September,  one  in 
Essex  County  and  one  in  Herkimer 
County.  New  York  State  stood  second 
during  the  Grange  year  just  ended  in  the 
number  of  new  Juvenile  Granges  organ¬ 
ized,  with  25  to  Ohio’s  29.  The  Juvenile 
Grange  in  Essex  County  is  the  third  or¬ 
ganized  there  this  year,  which  places 
Essex  at  the  head  of  all  the  Empire  State 
counties  in  new  Juveniles  for  1929. 

Ticonderoga  Juvenile  Grange  No.  108 
of  New  York  State  won  a  first  prize  of 
$50  for  its  float,  in  the  Fourth  of  July 
parade  of  the  Ticonderoga  fire  depart¬ 
ment. 

At  the  Essex  County  fair  this  Juvenile 
Grange  received  a  $15  award  for  its 
booth.  Among  the  exhibits  made  by  the 
Juveniles  were  collections  of  insects  and 
exhibits  of  the  native  woods  of  Essex 
County. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  first  Juvenile 
Grange  hall  in  the  United  States  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  Oklahoma.  It  is  a  building  20 
by  32  and  cost  $050.  The  site  was  donated 
and  all  of  the  labor.  There  is  but  $200 
left  unpaid  of  the  indebtedness  incurred  in 
the  building  of  the  hall  and  the  parent 
Grange  and  its  lusty  Juvenile  propose  to 
wipe  out  this  balance  by  the  end  of  the 
present  year.  This  Juvenile  Grange  is  to 
put  on  a  demonstration  at  the  Oklahoma 
State  Grange  in  December. 

At  the  National  Grange  session  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  Nov.  13-22,  State 
Master  Fred  .1.  Freestone  of  New  York 
State  was  named  as  chairman  of  the 
session  committee  on  cooperation. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  National 
Grange  at  the  Seattle  session  is  to  pass 
on  the  tentative  draft  of  the  revised  man¬ 
uals  for  the  fifth  degree,  which  will  be 
issued  early  in  1930.  The  revised  fourth 
degree  manuals  are  already  issued  and 
in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  Granges. 
The  new  fourth  degree  manuals  are  effec¬ 
tive  November  13.  The  seventh  degree 
manuals  have  also  been  revised  recently 
and  will  be  used  at  the  Seattle  session. 


Johnny  came  back  from  the  circus 
much  excited.  “Oh,  mama,”  he  exclaimed. 
“Katie  spilled  some  peanuts  on  the 
ground,  and  what  do  you  think  hap¬ 
pened?  The  elephant  picked  them  up  with 
his  vacuum  cleaner.”  —  Watchman-Ex¬ 
aminer. 


Goodrich. 

Rubber  Footwear  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 


‘This  Boot  is  so  heavy 
it  must  be  srood.” 


“This  Boot  is  so  heavy 
it  can’t  be  well  balanced.” 


1900 to  1929.  BriefinTIME.  Longin 
PROGRESS.  Ideas  have  changed 
greatly  in  the  past  29  years.  So  have 
most  GOODS.  But  not  all  goods.  For 
instance,  some  kinds  of  rubber  boots. 

The  farmer  in  1900  had  the  idea  that 
the  boots  he  wanted  to  buy  should  be 
heavy.  Heavy  boots  meant  good  boots 
to  him.  So  he  bought  heavy  ones.  They 
were  stiff  on  his  feet.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  they  felt  like  a  COUPLE  OF 
TONS.  He  wondered  what  it  was  that 
made  him  DOG-TIRED!  The  store¬ 
keeper  of  1900  recommended  “good, 
heavy  boots.”  As  years  went  by, 
SOME  storekeepers  still  advised  the 
same  kind.  And  SOME  farmers  kept 
on  buying  them.  The  same  kind  that 
were  bought  and  sold  TEN  YEARS 
AGO.  Just  because  some  storekeepers 
didn’t  take  time  to  tell  their  customers 
what  improvements  had  been  made. 

Footwear  keeps  up  to  date 

Now  look  at  the  cartoon  of  1929.  A 
1929  storekeeper  with  1900  ideas.  But 
the  farmer  has  MODERN 
ideas.  HE  knows  that  a 
well-balanced  boot  is  not 
heavy.  He  wants — Good¬ 
rich  Rubber  Boots.  He 
knows  they  are  WELL 
BALANCED.  That  they 
will  be  easy  on  his  feet. 

That  they  are  LIGHT  and 
FLEXIBLE. 

27  DIFFERENT  rubber 


compounds  and  fabrics  make  possible 
this  Goodrich  balance.  You  know  how 
a  Goodrich  Tire  is  made.  Many  fabrics, 
cords  and  rubber  compounds.  YEARS 
OF  STUDY  in  the  great  Goodrich 
laboratories  to  learn  how  to  combine 
them.  The  result  is  the  famous  GOOD¬ 
RICH  SILVERTOWN  TIRE.  It’s  a 
balanced  tire.  Light  and  tough.  It  wears 
for  THOUSANDS  of  miles  more  than  the 
tire  of  1900.  BALANCE  is  the  secret. 

Balance  makes  the  boot 

You  know  how  heavy  an  axe  is  if  you 
hold  it  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  What 
happens  when  you  move  your  hand 
closer  to  the  head?  It  feels  pounds 
LIGHTER.  You  know  that  is  balance. 
Well,  Goodrich  Tires  and  Boots  are  bal¬ 
anced  the  same  way.  No  useless  weight. 
Lightness  balanced  with  service. 

Goodrich  has  made  its  boots  as  it  has 
made  its  tires.  The  same  lightness  and 
long  wear.  The  same  balance. 

Buy  a  pair  of  Goodrich  Rubber  Boots. 
Compare  them  with  the  kind  you’ve 
been  buying.  Those  2  7 
different  rubber  com¬ 
pounds  and  fabrics  will 
keep  your  feet  fit.  Save  you 
money  in  LONG  WEAR. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  Est.  1870,  Akron, 
Ohio.  Pacific  Goodrich  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
In  Canada :  Canadian  Good¬ 
rich  Co.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


Goodrich  4-hackle  all-rub¬ 
ber  overshoe.  Light  and 
tough— like  Goodrich  Boots 


Fool  this 
Farmer! 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


MILK 

November:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 
vent,  301  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.66  plus  differentials : 
( ’lass  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2JB  differential  of 
6%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class 

1, 

$3.22 ; 

Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3, 

$2.10. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy.. 

$0.45 

@$0,451/2 

Extra,  92  score . 

.44% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.39 

@ 

.431/2 

Seconds  . 

@ 

•38% 

Ixiwer  grades . 

.35 

@ 

•36% 

Ladles  . 

@ 

.37 

Lacking  stock  . 

.32 

@ 

•33% 

Renovated  . 

.39 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.46%  @ 

.47 

Extra . 

.46 

Firsts  . 

.40 

@ 

.45 

Seconds  . 

.38 

@ 

.39% 

Centralized  . 

-381/2  @ 

.40 

CHEESE 

State  fiats,  fancy  . $0.27%  @.$0.29 % 

Flats — short  held 


Fancy  . 

.26 

Av’g.  run  . 

.24 

m 

.25 

Flats,  fresh  specials  .... 

.26% 

Fancy  . 

.26 

Wis.  flats,  June . 

.25 

Fresh  . 

.24% 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy  .... 

.24 

@ 

■24% 

Daisies,  June  fancy  .... 

.24  %@, 

.25 

Daisies,  old,  fancy  .... 

.25 

@ 

.26 

Young  America,  fresh  . . 

.24%  @ 

.24% 

Short  held . 

.25 

Old  . 

.27 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  extra . 

Average  extras . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts  . 

Pullets  . . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . . . 
Mixed  colors, 

Nearby,  best . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Cold  storage,  fey . 

Lower  grades  . 


$0,68  @$0.72 

•62@ 

.67 

.53  @ 

.60 

,47@ 

.51 

.43 

.58@ 

.70 

.63  @ 

.64 

.5S@ 

JiO 

.35  @ 

.45 

.42  @1 

.43 

.34  @ 

.38 

PRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUADS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

Fair  to>  good . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks . 

Geese  . 

Turkeys,  spring . 

Argentine,  young  toms. 

Young  hens  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb. 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


.  $0.34  @$0.38 
.  .27  @  .32 

.  .21@  .26 
.  .30@t  .35 

.  .22  @  .27 

.  ,18@  .23 

.  .35(5)  .46 

.  .34  @  .40 

.  .34  @  .38 

.  .50  @  .60 
.  2.50@  3.00 
.  1.50@  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb.  . 
Chickens  . . 
Roosters  . . 
Ducks  .  . .  . 

Geese  . 

Rabbits,  lb. 


.  .  .  $0.24 @$0.30 

. .  .  .26  @1 

.31 

. .  .  .20@ 

.21 

.21 

. .  .  ,13@ 

.20 

.22 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

Sheep . 

'Lambs  . 


$11.00@$12.50 
6.00(5)  9.00 

7.00(5)  7.15 

16.00  @  38.00 
12.00(5  15.00 
4.50(5  6.00 
12.00(5  13.60 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice,  lb . $  0.20(5$  0.21 

Good  to  prime . 16(5  -19 

Culls  . 11(5  -14 

Steers  100  lbs .  24.00(5)  25.00 

Bulls  .  13.50(5  14-00 

Cows  .  15.50@  17.00 

Roasting  pigs, 

10  to  12  lbs . 26(5  .2.8 

14  to  20  lbs . 20(5  .23 

POTATOES 

I,.  I.,  3  55-lb.  sacks . $4.75<5$5.25 

150  lbs .  4.00(5  5.00 

In  bulk,  180  lbs .  6.00(5  6.25 

Me.,  in  bulk  180  lbs .  4.,75(5  5.25 

150  lbs . 3.75@  4.35 

Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl.  .  .  .  1.25(5)  2.00 

Del.,  and  Md„  bu .  1.00(5  2.00 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50@$0.85 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00(5  1.50 

Ton  . 20.00  @28.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.15 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.25@  3.00 

Celery,  doz . 60@  .70 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl . 8.00@11.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50@  1.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  3.25 

lama  beans,  bu . 2.50@  4.00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1.00(5  2.00 

Peas,  bu . 3.00@  6.50 

Radishes,  100  behs . 2.00@  2.50 

Spinach,  bu . 65@  .85 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl . 1.00@  1.75 

Watercress,  100  behs . 2.00  @  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $11.00(5$12.50 

Pea  .  8.75@  9.25 

Red  Kidney  .  9.50@  9.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $7.00(5$10.00 

Greenings  .  3.00@  8.00 

Baldwins,  .  5.25@  6.00 

Spy,  .  3.50@  7.50 

King,  .  3.00 @  5.50 


Wealthy . 

5.50 

Alexander,  . . 

5.50 

York  Imp . 

5.00 

Pears,  bu . 

.  ...  1.00@ 

4.00 

Grapes,  12-qt  bskt.  . . .  , 

.65 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  _ $24.00@$25.00 

No.  2  .  23.00 @  24.00 

No.  3  .  14.00@  22.00 

Clover  mixed  .  15.00@  23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  17.00@  18.00 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.41% 

No.  3  Northern  Spring  .  1.44% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.09% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 57% 

Bye  .  1.06% 

Barley  . 75% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.55@  .56 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@i  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75@  .80 

Gathered  . 55@  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 45@  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .60 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplies  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Few  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
Boston  Produce  Market  during  the  past  week. 
Tire  weakness  which  occurred  on  potatoes  was 
due  more  to  field  frost  damage  on  part  of  the 
supply  than  to  the  comparatively  heavy  offerings 
and  track  holdings.  The  wool  market  continued 
practically  unchanged. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Va¬ 
rious  varieties,  ord.,  50  to  75c.  Baldwins,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.10.  Large  fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.00.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  ord.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Best  mostly,  $2  to 
$2.50.  Large  fancy,  $2.75  to  $3.25  bu.  box. 
Va.  Yorks  and  Staymans,  unclassified,  75c  to 
$1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  behs.,  40  to  75c.  Cut  off,  60c  to  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native,  18  behs.,  60  to  75c;  few,  85c.  Cut  off, 
65c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  washed,  cut  off, 
few  sales,  $1  to  $1.10  bu.  bskt. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  60c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box;  few  sales;  N.  Y. 
Danish,  $1.25  100-lb.  sacks. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  18  behs.,  $1.25  to  $2.25  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  ert.,  washed,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  Vi -bbl.  crt.,  Early  Blacks,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse,  50  to  60  cukes,  $6  to  $8  std. 
bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  — -  Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor, 
market  weak.  Native  hothouse,  18  heads,  ord., 
25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  best, 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  poorer,  50c  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  and  Pa.,  fancy,  3-lb.  bskts.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  85c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box;  100-lb.  bags,  No.  1 
Mass,  yellows,  $1.75  to  $1.85.  N.  Y.,  $1.75  to 
$1.90.  Minn.,  mostly,  $1.75  to  $1.85.  Spanish, 
%  case,  best,  $2.40  to  $2.50. 

Potatoes.— Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Maine,  100-lb.  bags,  $2.50  to  $2.65. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native,  outdoor,  50  to  60e  behs.,  25  to 
50c;  hothouse,  $1.25  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  60  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate.  Native  hot¬ 
house,  mostly  15  to  18c  lb.  Calif.,  lugs,  $1  to 
$2.25.  Ohio,  hothouse,  fancy,  $1  to  $1.50  8-lb. 
bskt. 

Hay.  —  Market  quiet;  receipts  and  demand 
light.  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50.  Eastern, 
$18  to  $22.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firmer.  Creamery  extras,  44c; 
firsts,  41  to  43%e;  seconds,  39  to  40c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extra,  67c;  white  extra,  66c;  fresh  eastern,  58 
to  62c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  26  to 
29c;  fresh,  25  to  26e;  western  twins  held,  26  to 
29c;  fresh,  25  to  25%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  $10.25  to 
$10.50;  Calif.,  small  white,  $11.75  to  $12;  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  red  kidney,  $9.50  to 
$9.75  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  fair. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  36  to  37c; 
clothing,  29  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing,  42  to 
43c;  clothing,  36  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing,  44 
to  45c;  clothing,  43  to  44c;  V4  blood,  combing, 
43  to  44c;  clothing,  40  to  41c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  88  to  90c; 
clothing,  78  to  83c;  (A  blood,  combing,  88  to 
92c:  clothing,  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing,  85 
to  87c;  clothing,  80  to  85c;  blood,  combing, 
73  to  77c;  clothing,  69  to  73c;  Terr.,  combing, 
88  to  90c;  clothing,  78  to  83c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  87  to  90c;  clothing,  80  to  83c;  %  blood, 
combing,  86  to  90c;  clothing.  83  to  85c;  Vi 
blood,  combing,  77  to  80c;  clothing,  70  to  75c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  about  25c 
lower;  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $10.50  to 
$11.25. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  butcher  cows  and  vealers 
about  normal;  market  generally  steady  with 
week  ago;  some  sales  better  grade  cows  and 
vealers,  25  to  50c  higher;  demand  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6  to  $7. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $9  to  $13.50; 
cull  and  common,  $7  to  $9. 

Sheep. — Supply  of  lambs  moderate,  market 
fully  steady,  demand  rather  slow.  No  sheep 
offered. 

Lambs. — 84  lbs.  down,  medium  to  choice.  $11 
h>i  $14 ;  all  weights,  cull  and  common,  $8.50  to 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fully  normal,  market 
weak  with  some  sales  $5  to  $10  lower;  demand 
slow.  Choice,  head,  $215  to  $230:  good  $175 
to  $215;  medium,  $100  to  $140;  common,  $70 
to  $90. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Cabbage  prices  have  declined,  while  other 
vegetables  are  generally  steady.  Grapes  are  a 
little  stronger. 

*  »  r*  i 


Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  49  to  50e;  tubs,  47  to  48c; 
firsts,  43  to  45c;  undergrades,  42  to  43c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  longhorn,  26  to  27c;  bricks, 
27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  lim- 
burger,  33c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  64  to 
66c;  grade  A,  55  to  63c;  grade  B,  40  to  42c; 
grade  C,  37  to  38c;  pullets,  42  to  43c;  nearby - 
at-mark,  49  to  60c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  25 
to  35c;  chickens,  31  to  35c;  broilers,  31  to  38c; 
old  roosters,  24  to  26c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  tur¬ 
keys,  41  to  46c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
IS  to  27c;  springers,  21  to  25c;  old  roosters, 
20  to  21c  ducks,  22  to  26c;  geese,  20  to  22c; 
turkeys,  45c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — -Apples,  steady;  Graven- 
stein,  Wolf  River,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Baldwin,  Greening,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Twen¬ 
ty-ounce,  King,  $1.75  to  $2;  McIntosh,  $1.25  to 
$2.75;  Wealthy,  $2  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  weak: 
home-grown,  bu.,  60e  to  $1.40;  150-lb.  sack,  $4 
to  $4.25;  sweets,  N.  J.,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.65. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  cwt., 
$9;  medium,  $9.25;  red  kidney,  $9.75;  marrow, 
white  kidney,  $12.50.  Onions,  lower;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  100  lbs.  sack,  $1.75 
to  $1.85;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate. 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  grapes,  Niagara,  Concord,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Cal.,  Thompson,  Malaga,  24-lb.  lug,  $1.50 
to  $1.60;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  pears,  bu., 
75c  to  $3;  prunes,  y2  bu.,  $2.10  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to 
$5;  beans,  green,  wax,  hamper,  $2  to  $3.50; 
beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20 
to  25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  carrots,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  cauliflower,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.,  35  to  85c;  cucumbers,  La.,  bu.,  $3 
to  $3.25;  kale,  Md.,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  lettuce, 
2-doz.  crate,  75  to  85c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
$1  to  $1.25;  parsnips,  y2  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  peas, 
Cal.,  $6.25  to  $6.50;  i>eppers,  hamper,  60  to 
75c;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  90c;  radishes,  doz. 
behs.,  30  to  50c;  rhubarb.  Cal.,  box,  $1.50  to 
$2;  spinach,  bu.,  50e  to  $1-;  squash,  bu.,  75c; 
tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  turnips, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  comb  honey,  24-see. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  buckwheat,  $3.50  to  $4. 
Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$17.50;  clover  mixed,  $15.50;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$11.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $32;  standard 
middlings.  $34.50;  red-dog,  $41;  cottonseed  meal, 
36  per  cent  protein,  $42.25;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent.  $54:  hominy,  $37;  gluten,  $43.40;  oatfeed, 
$16.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  Alfalfa, 
$16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $14  to  $15;  clover,  $14  to 
$16.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1.300,  goocL . $12.25@12.40 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 12.25@12.40 

800  up,  medium  . 11.00@12.25 

Common  . 9.00@11.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 10.50@11.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.75@10.50 

Cows,  good  .  8.50@  9.25 

Common  and  medium  .  6.50@  8.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.00@  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef  .  9.00@  9.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00@  9.00 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  cli . 10.00@15.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00@10.00 

Arealcrs,  milk-fed,  good  to  ch . 15.00@17.00 

Medium  . 12.00@15.00 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@12.00 

HOGS 


Hvy.  wts. ,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch. .  .$9.25@$9.65 


Med  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch _  9.50@  9.80 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch .  9.65@  9.80 

Lt.  its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch .  9.00@  9.80 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  8.75@  9.25 

l'kg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  7.75@  8.50 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice _ $12.75@13.25 

92  down,  medium  . 11.50@12.75 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.00@1L50 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down.  med.  to  ch .  7.00@10.50 

Ewes.  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  4.75@  6.00 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  4.25@  5.75 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  2.00@  4.75 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples, 'bu.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Hub- 
bardstons,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  2%-in.,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
21/2-in.  Baldwins  and  Kings,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  2%- 
in.  Northern  Spys,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  2Mrin. 
AVealthies,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Kings  and  Baldwins.  $1.40  to  $1.60;  Virginia 
and  AV.  Va.,  unclassified,  2%-in.  Staymans,  $1.40 
to  $1.50;  2%-in.  York  Imperials,  $1.10  to  $1.25; 
cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk  per  bbl.,  Danish  Seed, 
$1.75  to  $2;  red  cabbage,  $4;  carrots1  N.  Y.,  bu  , 
washed,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  celery,  N.  Y.,  per  crt., 
rough,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  cranberries,  N.  J.,  y2- 
bbl.  boxes,  $7.50;  grapes,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.,  Con¬ 
cords,  12-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  62c;  2-qt.,  14  to  15c; 
kale,  Va.,  bu.,  05  to  75c;  Va.,  bbls.,  $1.50; 
Mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  pears, 
N.  Y.,  bu.,  No.  1,  Kieffers,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  pep¬ 
pers,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  75  to  90c;  potatoes,  U. 
S.  No.  1  grade,  150-lb.  sacks,  Maine  Green 
Mountains,  $3.75  to  $4.15;  2-bu.  sacks,  Maine, 
Green  Mountain,  $3.35;  quinces,  N.  Y.,  bu., 
fancy,  75c  to  $1;  No.  2,  40  to  50c;  spinach,  Md., 
bu.,  75  to  85c;  sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbls.,  No. 
1  yellows,  $2  to  $2.25;  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs..  No.  1, 
yellows,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  bbls.,  med.,  yellow,  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  turnips,  bu.,  Md.  and  N.  Y.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  few,  $1.40;  poorer,  75c. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Standard  Timothy,  $18.50  to  $19;  No.  1,  $19.50 
to  $20;  No.  2,  $16  to  $17:  No.  3,  $14  to  $15;  No. 
1  light  clover,  mixed,  $17.50  to  $18.50;  No.  2, 
$15  to  $16;  No.  1,  clover  mixed,  $17.50  to 
$18.50:  No.  2,  $15  to  $16;  No.  1  clover,  $18 
to  $18.50;  No.  2,  $15  to  $16;  No.  1  oat  straw, 
$11.50  to  $12;  No.  2,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  No.  1 
wheat,  $11.50  to  $12;  No.  2,  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
No.  1  rye,  $11.50  to  $12;  No.  2,  $10.50  to  $11.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Locals,  fresh  select,  white,  58  to  60c; 
browns,  55  to  58c;  current  receipts,  40  to  43c; 
pullet  eggs,  38  to  45c  doz.  Poultry. — Fresh- 
killed,  full-dressed  hens,  43c;  hog -dressed,  38c 
lb.;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  27  to  29c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  16  to  20c;  roosters,  18  to  19c;  springers, 
heavy,  24  to  26c;-  Leghorns.  20  to  23c;  ducks, 
23  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  20c  lb.;  common  pigeons, 
40  to  50c  pair. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Nov.  2,  1929: 

Market  slow;  beef  steers  and  yearlings  about 
steady;  no  choice  offerings;  bulk  to  sell,  $10.75 
to  $11.50.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  all  cutters, 
steady.  Stockers  and  feeders,  steady;  few  sales 
early.  Comparisons  with  week  ago:  Beef  steers, 
25c  lower;  some  with  weight  off  more;  better 
grade  heifers,  bulls  and  cows,  weak  to  25c  low¬ 
er;  cutters,  steady.  Stocker  and  feeders,  25c 
lower;  bulk  fat  heifers,  $10  to  $10.50;  beef 
bulls,  $9.75  to  $10.25:  cows,  $7.75  to  $8.50; 
cutters,  $4.50  to  $6;  Stockers  and  feeders,  $9.50 


November  16,  1929 

to  $10.25.  Calves,  steady;  top  vealers  Si  7 
Hogs  about  steady  with  week’s  25c  decline  * 
Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  2,  1929-' Cat 
tie,  315  cars;  110  Virginia,  67  Canada”  43 
Paul,  30  Chicago,  18  Tennessee,  15  Maryland’ 
11  AVest  Virginia,  6  Buffalo,  4  Texas,  3  Pennsvl’ 
vania,  2  St.  Louis,  2  Kentucky,  2  Pittsburgh  ! 
Ohio,  1  Michigan;  containing  8,549  head  ona 
trucked  in;  total  cattle,  8,752  head,  580  calves 
~,o-3  hogs,  31a  sheep.  Receipts  for  corre’ 
sponding  week  last  year:  Cattle  176  cars  ti 
\  lrginia,  31  St.  Paul,  15  Chicago,  15  Canada  in 
AVest  Virginia,  7  Pittsburgh,  6  Pennsvlvanhi  *2 
Buffalo,  4  New  York,  3  Tennessee,  1  Kentucky 
1  Indiana;  containing  4,863  head,  423  he/a 
trucked  in;  total  cattle,  5,286  head,  353  calves 
2,217  hogs,  370  sheep.  <**ves, 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12  to  «ia. 
good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12  to  $13-  good  qvo 
to  1,100  lbs.,  $12  to  $12.75;  medium,  80o’  lbs 
uiu  $11  to  $1-;  common,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to 

'STAVtAZ  *£■ 
SV?;  Sm.  "  -  «•  “>»•'  K 

««C-nWS'  C,!0Ice’  f8-30  to  $9-50;  good,  $7.50  to 
$8.<>0;  common  and  medium.  $6.50  to  S7  in-  V™ 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $0.50.  ’  ow 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  S10  to  311  25- 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $10  ’ 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle —Good  and  choice 
U?*  Up’  $12I  common  and  medium 

qno  in8’  oP’  to  $9-75)  good  and  choice' 

800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.75;  common  and 
medium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7.25  to  $9.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $14  50  to  S17. 
medium,  $12  to  $14.50;  cull  and  common,  $8  to 

fnItnS'~HrTyWe!g?tS'  250  to  350  lbs.,  $10.50 
°  .  mediumwe  ghts,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $10.75 

111 '95'  bghtweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $10.75 
to  $10  75  ’  PaCklDS  S0WS’  rough  an<1  smooth,  $8 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 
Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse)  — 
vjT-o  t<J,n’  to  $41.50;  shorts,  $43.50  to 

$44.o0:  hominy  $43  to  $44;  middlings,  $49  to 
$o0,  linseed,  $64  to  $65;  gluten,  $50  to  $51 
ground  oats,  $42.50  to  $43.50;  Soy  beanmeal,  $57 
to  $08;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $52.50  to  $53  50- 
dairy  feed  10  per  cent,  $44  to  $45;  18  per  cent,' 
$46  to  $47;  20  per  cent,  $49.50  to  $50  50-  24 
per  cent  $53  to  $54;  25  per  cent,  $54.50  to 
horse,  feed  83  Per  cent,  $48  to  $49; 
$46  toa’$4r7gU  ar’  $  3  t0  ?44:  AlfaIfa’  ^ground, 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 


neip  10  tne  wheat  crop  which  is  looking  good 
l_he  aYora^e  temperature  for  the  month  was 
’?  J-  Jhe  average  for  the  past  37  years  was 
■it. 6.  Rainfall  3.50  inches  compared  with  2  50 
inches  average  for  37  years. 

The  first  snow  of  the  season  fell  Oct  24 
According  to  G.  Miller,  of  the  Ohio  State’Uni- 
versity,  Michigan  annually  ships  nearly  4,600 
carloads  of  potatoes  to  Ohio,  as  Ohio  produces 
only  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  her  own  needs.  Youngstown  received  near¬ 
ly  1,050  carloads  last  year,  while  Cleveland 
took  three  times  that  many. 

Mr.  Miller  investigated  the  cost  records  of  72 
Ohio  potato  growers  and  found  that  the  cost  of 
raising  a  bushel  of  potatoes  varied  from  32 
cents  a  bushel  to  $2.38,  not  including  cost  of 
storing,  grading  and  marketing. 

In  the  “Fifty  Years  Ago  Today”  column  of 
the  Youngstown  Telegram,  it  stated  that  pota¬ 
toes  were  being  put  in  the  cellars  for  35  cents 
a  bushel;  they  are  now  hitting  around  $1.75,  or 
five  times  as  much. 

Eggs  in  Cleveland  are  bringing  as  high  as 
71c.  On  the  Youngstown  curb  market  they  are 
65  c.  Apples  75c  and  $1  per  12-qt.  basket; 
celery  7°c  dozen;  onions,  $1  per  bushel;  cab¬ 
bage  $1.50  per  100  lbs. 


YOUNGSTOWN  PRODUCE 

Exgs,  nearby  whites,  55c;  extras,  53c;  storage 
select,  46c;  butter,  extra  prints,  fancy,  51c; 
extra  prints,  47c;  extra  rolls,  46c;  cheese,  N. 
Y.,  30c;  Wis.  and  Ohio,  28c;  live  poultry,  heavy 
hens,  26  to  27c;  Leghorn  hens,  16  to  18c;  stags 
and  roosters,  16  to  18c;  Leghorn  broilers,  22  to 
24c;  heavy  broilers,  25  to  27c. 

CLEVELAND  PRODUCE 
Butter,  extras,  45c;  extra  firsts,  43  to  43%c; 
seconds,  36  to  38c;  eggs,  extras,  54c;  firsts,  44c; 
poultry,  fowls,  27  to  28c;  broilers,  23  to  25c; 
Leghorns,  15  to  20c;  Leghorn  broilers,  18  to 
20c:  ducks,  20  to  24c;  potatoes,  Pa.  and  N.  Y., 
$4.10  to  $4.25  per  150  lbs. ;  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  $4.35  to  $4.40  per  150  lbs.;  Idaho  Russet, 
$3.50  to  $3.60  per  100  lbs.;  homegrown,  $1.50 
to  $1.60  per  bu. 


CLEVELAND  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Receipts.  4,600;  holdover,  none;  mar¬ 
ket,  25c  higher;  170  to  275  lbs.,  $9.60  to  $9.65; 
i60  lbs.  down,  $9.25;  sows,  $8;  stags,  $10.25. 

Cattle. — Receipts,  750;  holdover,  350;  market, 
active.  Common  steers,  bulk,  $9.25  to  $10.25; 
scattered  sales,  $8.25  to  $11.50;  cows,  strong, 
25c  up;  fat  offerings,  $6.50  to  $8.50;  low  cut¬ 
ters,  $4.50  to  $5.25. 

Calves. — Receipts,  850;  market  steady.  Bet¬ 
ter  grades,  $16  to  $17;  medium,  $12  to  $14.50; 
culls  down  to  $9. 

Sheep. — Receipts,  3,300;  lambs  strong,  25c 
higher,  $13  to  $13.50;  strictly  choice  quoted, 
$13  50:  heavies,  $11.50;  medium  throwouts,  $10 
to  $11;  fat  ewes,  steady,  $5  to  $6.  F.  S.  H. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

(Supplied  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  Hartford, 
Conn.) 

Hartford,  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Apples, 
Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  Delicious,  bu.,  $3 
to  $3.50;  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25:  McIn¬ 
tosh,  bu.,  $3  to  $4;  Opalescent,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$3;  No.  2  and  drops,  bu..  $1  to  $1.75;  cranber¬ 
ries.  V4  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  oranges,  Cal.,  $6.25 
to  $8;  pears,  16  qts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  quinces, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  erts.,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  cabbage,  bu., 
60c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25;  celery,  12- 
stalk,  bch.,  75c  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  doz.,  50  to 
85c;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.70  to  $1.80;  100  lbs., 
$3.50  to  $3.75;  pumpkins.  Sugar,  doz.,  $1  to 
$1.35;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  squash,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  Turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.10. 

Poultry  and  Dairv. — Broilers,  live.  Rocks,  lb., 
30  to  33c;  Reds,  28  to  32c;  Leghorns,  23  to 
28c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  fowls, 
dressed,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  live,  lb.,  22  to  32c;  tur¬ 
keys,  Conn,  fancy,  live,  lb.,  48  to  50c;  dressed, 
lb.,  60  to  65c;  dressed,  western,  lb.,  45  to  48c; 
butter,  92  score,  lb.,  47  to  50c;  eggs.  Conn, 
special  No.  1,  70  to  74c:  Conn,  special  No.  2, 
55  to  60c;  Conn,  extra,  68  to  72c;  Conn,  gath¬ 
ered,  65  to  68c;  western,  55  to  63c;  newlaid, 
fancy,  74c. 


The  surest  way  to  keep  a  thing  out  of 
the  newspapers  is  not  to  do  it. — San  Diego 
Union. 
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Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won't  Kill  Livestock,  Poultry r 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R  -  O  can  be  used  about  the  home .  barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Pw  Money  on  Farm 
r  and  Poultry  Fence 

Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog 
and  see  how  my  Direct-From-Factory  Freight 
Paid  plan  of  dealing  enables  you  to  buy  better 
quality  fencing  for lessmoney.  Overaraillii 
customers  get  the  benefit  of  this  saving. 

I  Pay  Freight  Charges 

My  Straight  Line  Selling  Plan  gives  you  the 
same  big  saving  on  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing, Taint,  Stoves,  Heaters,  Fur¬ 
naces,  Separators,  Baby  Chicks,  Brooders, 

Tires,  etc.  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ping  service.  Remember  I  pay  Freight.  Write 
for  catalog  NOW.  —Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4351 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  (17)/ 


LITTLE  \ 

VONDER  DITCHER 

Direct  from 
Factory 
to  Farmer 

Ditch  a  Mile  a  Day  f 

j  "The  Little  Wonder  is  a  real  labor  and 
money-saving  machine,**  writes  August 

Mendel, Hin  .dale,  III.  Cuts  a  clean  trench 
from  10  to  14  inches  wide  and  from  20  to 
30  Inches  deep.  Works  In  any  soil.  Yots 
can  drive  In  a  straight  line  or  around  • 
curve  and  cat  a  perfect  grade  all  the  way. 

L.  W.  Sales  Co. 

BaxllO  B«IleTU«,OlM» 


Send  us  to  FOX 

and  well  bring 


WISE  trappers — experienced  trappers 
— know  how  to  get  an  extra  5% 
more  over  top  market  prices  for  their  pelts. 

They  ship  to  George  I.  Fox,  New  York’s 
largest  raw  fur  merchant. 

For  Fox  pays  the  highest  market 
prices  and  on  shipments  of  $50  and  up, 
he  pays  an  extra  5%. 

If  the  market  price  of  your  furs  is  $50 
you  actually  receive  $52.50.  If  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  is  $100  your  check  is  written 
for  $105. 

And  you  get  every  dime  of  it.  Fox 
doesn’t  deduct  a  single  penny  for  commis¬ 
sions,  handling,  shipping  or  anything  else. 

Fox  pays  promptly,  too — the  day  he  re¬ 
ceives  your  skins. 

Send  a  trial  shipment  to  Fox.  You 
haven’t  a  thing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  for  if  you  aren’t  satisfied  with  Fox’s 
quotation,  he’ll  return  your  furs  and  pay 
all  charges — both  ways. 

Clip  coupon  for  latest  New  York  price 
list,  shipping  tags,  trapper’s  guide  book. 
All  FREE.  Trappers’  sup¬ 
plies  at  lowest  prices.  Clip 
coupon  now! 


MR.  GEORGE  I.  FOX, 

GEORGE  I.  FOX  CORP., 

250  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Send  me,  absolutely  FREE,  price  list, 
trapper’s  guide  and  tags  mentioned  above 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State  . 


Worden  Seckel  Pear 

I  am  sending  a  pear  to  be  named.  I 
would  like  to  get  a  few  trees  like  it  and 
I  do  not  know  what  to  ask  for.  E.  J.  B. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  was  Worden  Seckel,  a  larger  va¬ 
riety  with  the  Seckel  characteristics,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  This  is  a  good  pear, 
but  we  should  get  one  tree  also  of  the  old 
Seckel,  which,  although  it  is  small,  has 
an  incomparably  high  quality  when  just 
right.  They  may  be  eaten,  skin,  core  and 
all,  throwing  away  merely  the  stems. 


Blasting  Stumps 

We  often  have  inquiries  regarding  the 
best  methods  of  getting  out  stumps.  The 
following  from  a  practical  expert  tells 
how  this  may  be  done  with  explosives. 

Success  in  stump  blasting  is  a  matter 
of  common  sense  and  discretion.  It  may 
be  done  by  anyone  of  reasonable  intelli¬ 
gence,  who  will  first  experiment  with  a 
few  average  ’size  stumps  to  determine  the 
method  of  loading  and  the  amount  of  dy¬ 
namite  to  use.  Every  stump  is  a  problem 
in  itself.  The  age  and  kind  of  the  stump, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  ground  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  blasting,  the  character 
of  the  root  system,  the  equipment  the 
farmer  has — all  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  For  best  results,  blast  when 
the  ground  is  wet.  There  are  two  general 
system  of  blasting  stumps,  one  in  which 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  dynamite  is 
used  for  loosening  up  the  soil,  cracking 
the  stump,  but  without  attempting  to 
blow  it  out  of  the  ground.  This  necessi¬ 
tates  the  use  of  a  team,  tractor,  or  stump 
puller,  after  the  blast.  Where  this  equip¬ 
ment  is  available  and  labor  is  not  expen¬ 
sive,  this  method  is  probably  the  cheaper. 
A  small  charge  of  dynamite  is  placed 
under  the  center  of  resistance  and  as 
close  under  the  stump  as  possible,  the 
effect  of  the  charge  being  to  split  the 
stump,  leaving  it  in  several  large  pieces 
with  the  roots  attached  to  the  soil,  but 
loosened  somewhat  from  it. 

The  other  method  is  to  place  enough 
dynamite  under  the  stump  in  such  a  way 
that  the  entire  stump,  roots  and  all  are 
blown  out  at  once.  The  only  labor  re¬ 
quired  in  this,  outside  of  putting  down 
the  hole  and  firing  the  charge,  is  to  fill 
up  the  hole  and  pile  up  the  fragments 
of  roots  where  they  can  be  dried  and 
subsequently  burned.  This  is  the  cheapest 
method  where  team  or  tractor  is  not 
available  but  requires  larger  charges  of 
dynamite. 

In  taprooted  stumps,  the  charge  should 
be  placed  inside  the  taproot.  The  hole 
should  be  started  about  eight  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  bored  at  an 
angle  of  45  deegrees  to  a  point  a  little 
beyond  the  center  of  the  taproot.  After 
placing  the  charge  in  the  hole,  tamp 
lightly  with  dry  shavings  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  and  gradually  increase  the  force  of 
tamping,  using  damp  earth  or  shavings 
until  the  hole  is  half  full.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  dry  material  except 
in  tamping  around  the  cap. 

Where  the  boring  method  is  not  used, 
either  place  a  large  load  close  against 
the  taproot  about  two  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  so  as  to  cut  it  off 
and  release  the  stump,  or  place  two 
charges  against  the  taproot  under  each 
side  and  fire  them  electrically. 

In  lateral-rooted  stumps,  the  hole  may 
he  made  with  a  wood  auger,  a  soil  auger, 
or  a  driving  bar  and  a  hammer.  The  hole 
should  be  made  directly  beneath  the  body 
of  the  stump  at  a  depth  varying  with  the 
size  of  the  stump,  but  deep  enough  _  to 
blow  out  the  lateral  roots.  In  blasting 
very  large  stumps,  it  is  necessary  to 
spring  the  hole  with  half  or  third  of  a 
cartridge  in  order  to  place  enough  explo¬ 
sive  under  the  stump. 

Long  narrow  charges  waste  explosives. 
Charges  should  be  bunched  as  much  as 
possible  to  get  the  effect  with  least  ex¬ 
plosives.  Large  lateral-rooted  stumps  are 
sometimes  loaded  with  several  chai’ges 
and  fired  simultaneously  by  the  electric 
method. 

Because  of  the  various  factors  which 
materially  influence  the  blasting  of  stumps, 
no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  giving 
the  required  charge  for  blasting  stumps 
of  different  sizes,  but  the  followng  table 
which  is  based  on  the  blasting  of  old 
hut  solid  stumps  in  firm,  dense  soil,  can 
be  used  as  a  guide  :  stumps  12  inches  in 
diameter,  1  pound;  18  inches  in  diameter, 
l1/*  pounds;  24  inches  in  diameter,  2 
pounds ;  30  inches  in  diameter,  21/j 

pounds;  36  inches  in  diameter,  3  pounds; 
42  inches  in  diameter,  3%  pounds ;  and 
48  inches  in  diameter,  4%  pounds.  If 
the  stumps  are  green,  or  if  the  soil  is 
loose  or  sandy,  these  amounts  must  be 
increased,  whereas  if  the  stumps  are 
partly  decayed,  lighter  loading  will  do  the 
required  work. 

These  estimates  are  made  for  cases 
where  the  stump  is  to  be  blasted  out  en¬ 
tirely  and  the  work  is  to  be  done  by 
dynamite  alone.  If  the  object  is  merely 
to  loosen  the  stump  before  pulling  it,  the 
charges  can  be  reduced  to  one-third  or 
one-half  the  quantities  named. 


Dietitian:  A  few  leaves  of  lettuce 
without  oil,  a  bran  cracker,  and  a  glass 
of  orange  juice.  Stick  to  that  and  vour 
weight  will  come  down.”  Woman  :  “Well, 
that’s  fine,  doctor.  Now,  do  I  take  that 
before  or  after  meals?” — Union  Pacific 
Magazine, 


J.  W.  Farn swortb. 
Mgr.,  \V.  G.  Farns¬ 
worth  Orchards,  Inc., 
W aterville,  O. ,  says  in 
a  letter,  “GoodyearTires 
have  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  have  used 
nothing  else  for  five  years, 
except  those  that  have 
come  on  new  cars  or 
trucks.  Our  local  dealer 
has  given  us  very  good 
service  and  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  ” 


PATHFINDER 


leads  the  way 
to  outstanding  quality 


at  loiv  price 

Leadership  runs  in  the  family  to  which  Pathfinder 
belongs.  For  the  other  name  of  this  good  tire  is 
Goodyear— the  greatest  name  in  rubber. 

But  Pathfinder  is  a  great  tire  in  its  own  right.  It 
leads  the  way  into  a  field  occupied  by  no  other  tire 
—  the  field  of  outstanding  quality  combined  with 
surprisingly  low  price. 

It  is  big,  husky,  handsome.  You  can  see  these  facts 
in  its  picture  here.  You  can  recognize  traction  in 
every  groove  and  block  of  that  tread,  so  broad  and 
massive.  You  know  it  is  built  for  long  wear. 


But  no  picture  can  tell  you  the  important  fact  that 
this  Pathfinder  is  built  with  Supertwist  —  that  fa¬ 
mous  extra-elastic  cord  material  of  matchless  vital¬ 
ity  and  resistance  to  fatigue. 

These  are  the  facts  which  make  the  Pathfinder’s 
low  price  so  remarkable.  They  are  the  reasons  it 
can  take  its  place  as  a  “first  liner”  with  many 
higher  priced  tires. 

If  you  want  high  value  for  a  small  investment,  if 
you  want  a  dependable  tire  that  is  a  Goodyear 
through  and  through,  let  a  Goodyear  Dealer  put 
your  car  or  truck  on  Pathfinders. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  The  British  vessel 
James  B.,  a  suspected  rum  runner,  sank 
within  15  minutes  after  having  her  stern 
cut  off  by  the  Coast  Guard  patrol  boat 
Cahoone  thirty  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Long  Island,  Oct.,  31.  The  crew  of 
eight  aboard  the  James  B.  were  picked 
up  in  their  dories  soon  after  the  vessel 
sank  and  were  brought  to  the  ('oast  Guard 
base  at  New  London,  Conn.,  by  the  Ca¬ 
hoone.  The  James  B.  was  said  to  have 
been  running  without  lights. 

By  a  majority  of  at  least  20,000,  Nova 
Scotia  Oct.  31  voted  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
under  government  control.  A  heavy  vote 
was  polled  throughout  the  province. 

Discovery  that  employes  had  taken 
$800,000  of  the  bank's  funds  and  lost  it 
in  the  stock  market  was  announced  by 
the  Union  Industrial  Bank  of  Flint, 
Mich.,  Oct.  31.  Charles  S.  Mott,  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  Grant  .T.  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  board  of  directors  have 
guaranteed  the  amount. 

Plowing  through  a  heavy  fog,  two 
big  lake  freighters  collided  20  miless  off 
Port  Washington,  Wis.,  Oct.  31,  sinking 
one,  the  Senator,  with  loss  of  seven  lives. 
It  was  the  third  major  lake  tragedy  near 
there  within  30  days,  and  only  heroic 
rescues  kept  the  casualty  list  from  in¬ 
cluding  the  entire  crew  of  28  on  the 
Senator.  The  ore  carrier,  Marquette, 
headed  for  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  rammed 
broadside  into  the  Senator,  laden  with 
241  autos.  The  Senator  sank  before  her 
crew  had  a  chance  to  man  the  lifeboats. 
Fifteen  clung  to  life  rafts  and  were  picked 
up  by  the  fishing  tug  Delos  II.  Smith,  of 
Port  Washington.  Three  others  were 
saved  by  the  Marquette,  which  stood  by 
for  a  time,  although  badly  damaged  and 
in  grave  danger.  Three  more  were  saved 
by  the  Thomas  Walters,  another  freighter. 

A  bequest  of  $200  was  left  to  Lady,  a 
rat  terrier,  by  John  P.  Nugford,  Cosmo- 
polis  gasoline  station  operator,  in  his  will 
probated  at  Montesano,  Wash.,  Oct,  31. 
The  terrier  was  left  to  Donald  Fredericks 
of  Cosmopolis. 

Bringing  their  huge  twin-motored  all- 
metal  monoplane,  Land  of  the  Soviets,  to 
earth  Nov.  1,  the  four  Soviet  flyers 
brought  their  12,500-mile  aerial  journey 
from  Moscow  to  New  York  by  way  of 
Siberia  to  a  successful  ending  at  Curtiss 
Airport,  Valley  Stream,  L.  I. 

An  organization  valued  at  more  than 
$20,000,000,  built  up  through  the  financial 
wizardry  of  Wilbur  B.  Foshay,  crashed 
Nov.  1,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  when  a 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  was 
liled  against  the  W.  B.  Foshay  Co.,  hold¬ 
er  of  the  public  utility,  industrial  banking 
and  real  estate  property.  Collapse  of  the 
parent  company  carried  with  it  subsidi¬ 
aries  in  30  States  and  in  Alaska,  Canada 
and  Central  America,  and  marked  one  of 
the  greatest  financial  disasters  in  the 
Northwest.  Named  with  the  W.  B.  Fo¬ 
shay  Company  in  the  receivership  action 
were  the  Public  Utilities  Consolidated 
Corporation,  the  utility  operating  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  concern  and  the  W.  B.  Fo¬ 
shay  Building  Corporation,  which  owns 
the  company’s  office  structures  in  various 
cities. 

The  Belleville  Inn  at  Belleville,  N.  J., 
built  in  1683,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Nov. 
2.  For  nearly  a  century  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  this  was  a  popular  overnight  stop 
on  the  stagecoach  trip  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia.  Of  late  years  it  had  been 
operated  as  a  popular  roadhouse. 

Accused  of  operating  a  fake  factory  and 
setting  machines  and  typewriters  in 
motion  to  denote  activity  to  impress 
prospective  buyers  of  stock,  Adelarde 
Descoteau,  of  119  Oraton  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  foreman  of  the  New  Jersey  Adjust¬ 
able  Screen  Company,  of  161  Ogden  St., 
Newark,  and  Miss  Margaret  Fox,  of  74 
Ogden  Street,  were  arrested  Nov.  2,  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  defraud.  Miss 
Fox  was  secretary  to  Alexandre  Behrend, 
of  55  Brookfield  Road,  Nutley,  N.  .T., 
president,  who  was  arrested  Nov.  1.  The 
company  became  bankrupt  some  time  ago 
and  was  reorganized  by  stockholders  under 
a  new  name.  Behrend  is  accused  of  selling 
$170,060  in  stock  to  persons  brought  to 
the  plant  and  for  whom  the  machinery 
was  set  whirring. 

Mayor  James  J.  Walker  was  reelected 
Mayor  of  New  York  Nov.  5,  by  a  plurality 
of  approximately  497,000  over  Represen¬ 
tative  Fiorello  II.  La  Guardia,  Repub¬ 
lican-fusion  candidate  for  Mayor.  With 
Mayor  Walker  were  re-elected  Controller 
Charles  W.  Berry  and  Aldermanic  Presi¬ 
dent  Joseph  Y.  McKee,  by  similar  large 
pluralities,  and  the  four  Democratic 
Borough  Presidents,  Julius  Miller  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  Henry  Bruckner  of  the  Bronx, 
James  J.  Byrne  of  Brooklyn  and  John 
A.  Lynch  of  Richmond.  The  Democratic 
sweep  was  so  complete  that,  with  one 
major  exception  and  a  few  minor  excep¬ 
tions,  no  Republican  candidate  survived 
and  all  Democratic  judicial,  all  Demo¬ 
cratic  county  candidates  and  all  but  a 
few  Democratic  candidates  for  Assembly 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  were  victori¬ 
ous.  The  one  Republican  candidate  for 
an  important  office  to  win  despite  the 
Democratic  landslide  was  Borough  Presi¬ 
dent  George  U.  Harvey  of  Queens. 

United  States  Army  engineers  have 
filed  an  adverse  report  with  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Army  at  Washington  on 
the  project  of  deepening  the  New  York 
Barge  Canal  to  14  feet.  The  adverse 
report  was  based  on  four  major  premises. 
They  were :  1.  The  large  expenditure  re- 
ouired  would  not  be  warranted  at  present. 
2.  Traffic  conditions  will  soon  undergo  a 


radical  change  by  opening  of  the  New 
Welland  Canal  and  completion  of  the 
Hudson  River  27  foot  project  to  Albany. 
3.  The  existing  canal  fleet  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  increased  depth  to  a 
limited  extent.  4.  Under  prospective  con¬ 
ditions  ample  facilities  will  be  available 
for  handling  tonnage  at  least  double  that 
of  1928.  The  committee  also  reported  on 
the  advisability  of  eliminating  stops,  slow¬ 
downs  and  delays  through  the  elevation 
of  bridges  and  the  substitition  of  tunnels 
for  some  of  the  present  bridges. 

An  explosion  that  shook  the  country¬ 
side  for  miles  was  set  off  Nov.  5  at  the 
Salt  Springs  project  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  in  Amador  County, 
Calif.,  to  loosen  rock  for  a  power  dam 
on  the  Mokelumne  River.  The  explosion 
dislodged  a  mass  of  solid  granite  750  feet 
long,  45  feet  thick  and  160  feet  deep. 
Forty-one  holes,  each  six  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  160  feet  deep,  were  drilled  twenty- 
one  feet  apart  and  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
dynamite  was  packed  into  each.  The 
dam,  the  company  announced,  will  be  the 
largest  rock-filled  structure  in  the  world, 
360  feet  high.  It  will  be  1,320  feet  long 
at  the  top  and  960  feet  thick  at  the  base, 
and  will  contain  more  than  3,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  rock. 

WASHINGTON.— Only  one  bid  was 
received  for  the  former  Presidential  Yacht 
Mayflower  Oct.  31  when  the  time  limit 
for  offers  expired,  and  that  was  for  $15,- 
786  from  the  Boston  Iron  and  Metal 
Company  of  Baltimore,  which  planned  to 


scrap  the  vessel.  The  bid  was  rejected  as 
inadequate,  and  the  new  offers  were  called 
for,  returnable  March  31,  1930.  The 
Mayflower  was  bought  by  the  navy  in 
1898  for  $430,000  and  was  reconditioned 
a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 
It  was  condemned  as  unsuited  for  naval 
operations  last  Spring  after  President 
Hoover  in  the  interest  of  economy  had 
discarded  it  as  a  yacht  for  his  special  use. 

Albert  B.  Fall,  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  during  the  Harding  Administra¬ 
tion  is  now  under  suspended  sentence 
of  one  year  in  a  Federal  prison  and  taxed 
with  a  fine  of  $100,000  for  accepting  a 
bribe  from  Edward  L.  Doheny,  oil  mag¬ 
nate,  and  on  his  way  to  New  Mexico 
to  await  further  developments.  Judge 
William  Hitz,  who  imposed  the  sentence 
Nov.  1,  suspended  the  jail  decree  because 
of  the  poor  health  of  the  defendant.  Mr. 
Fall  will  not  have  to  go  to  prison  a  day 
until  he  recovers. 

American-born  sons  of  Italian  parents, 
American  citizens  of  Italian  birth,  and 
even  citizens  of  Italy  living  in  the  United 
States,  may  return  to  Italy  without  fear 
of  compulsory  conscription  or  of  incurring 
any  responsibility  for  military  service 
duties  in  time  of  peace,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  Nov.  3  by  the  Italian 
Embassy  at  Washington.  While  making 
it  entirely  clear  that  the  exemption  from 
military  service  of  Italians  and  the  sons 
of  Italian  parents  applies  only  to  peace 
time,  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
procedure  to  be  adopted  in  time  of  war, 


■the  statement  serves  to  relieve  from 
military  duty  in  peace  time  not  only  the 
transient  visitors  to  their  former  homes 
but  explains  that  under  the  present  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Fascist  Government  they  may 
remain  in  Italy  without  incurring  ser¬ 
vice  obligations  for  periods  ranging  from 
three  months  to  one  year. 

The  number  of  Americans  who  qualified 
to  pay  taxes  on  incomes  of  $1,000,000 
or  more  increased  to  290  for  the  tax  year 
1927,  and  136  of  that  number  were  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  Y"ork  State,  according  to 
income  statistics  made  public  Nov.  3  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Fifty- 
nine  individuals  entered  the  $1,000,000 
class  in  1927,  as  the  figures  for  the  year 
previous  showed  231  paying  on  $1,000,000 
or  more.  Twenty-six  of  the  new  million¬ 
aires  are  woman,  three  of  them  unmarried. 

The  United  States  Senate  Nov.  4  cen¬ 
sured  one  of  its  members  for  the  first 
time  in  27  years.  Condemnation  of 
Senator  Hiram  Bingham,  Republican,  of 
Connecticut,  by  a  vote  of  54  to  22,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  four-hour  debate  in  which  the 
whole  story  of  Mr.  Bingham’s  employment 
of  Charles  L.  Eyanson,  of  the  Connecticut 
Manufacturers’  Association,  to  aid  him 
on  the  tariff  bill,  was  gone  over. 

The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  the  highest  French  decoration 
was  conferred  upon  Frank  B.  Kellogg 
former  Secretary  of  State,  by  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Claudel  on  behalf  of  his  government 
at  the  French  Embassy  in  Washington 
Nov.  11. 


This  International  tractor ,  made  by  McCormick- Peering,  is  powered  and  lubricated  with  Socony 
products,  and  is  used  on  the  farm  of  B.L.  Haskins  at  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

Reduce  your  operating  costs 

with  Socony 

FARMERS  throughout  New  York  and  New  England 
who  are  interested  in  cutting  down  on  needless  repair 
bills  and  who  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  equip¬ 
ment  are  using  Socony  products.  Many  of  them  have 
discovered,  for  instance,  that  the  new  Socony  Special 
Gasoline  plus  Ethyl  does  as  much  for  their  tractors  as 
it  does  for  their  automobiles. 

How  many  of  these  Socony  products  are  working  for  you : 

Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  Eureka  Harness  Oil  Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil 

Socony  Household  Oil  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines) 

Mica  Axle  Grease  Socony  Disinfectant  Socony  Motor  Oil  and  Aircraft  Oil 

Socony  990A-Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil 

Socony  Gasoline  and  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl 

SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 

STANDARD'  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Name  your 

winter 
needs ! 


Bere9s  a  line  that 
meets  every  one 


Glove  Brand  offers  you  a 
complete  line — a  boot  for 
every  purpose — from 
washing  out  the  barns  to 
fishing ! 

And  Glove  Brand  foot¬ 
wear  fits  like  a  glove,  and 
that  means  comfort  and 
warmth. 

Here  are  a  few  samples 
from  the  Glove  Brand 
line: 


Everybody  on  the 
farm  must  have  at 
least  one  pair  of 
rubbers  —  they’re 
almost  as  necessary 
as  three  meals  a 
day.  Glove  Brand 
includes  every  style 
from  a  foothold  to 
a  heavy  storm 
rubber. 


Here’s  a  galosh  for 
the  colder  weather. 
The  cashmerette 
upper  and  the  fleece 
lining  buckled  over 
your  trousers — 
what  chance  has  a 
cold  breeze  to  get 
in? 


The  Glove  Brand 
Walrus  fills  that 
place  between  a 
boot  and  a  galosh. 
They  are  the  height 
of  a  galosh  but  all¬ 
rubber.  They  fit 
over  your  shoes  like 
a  glove.  They  wash 
off  like  a  bootl 


Sometimes  you 
have  to  spend  all 
your  day  in  your 
boots.  On  such 
days  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  Glove 
Brand  boots — they 
fit  like  a  glove  with 
no  sagging  or 
wrinkling.  They 
keep  your  feet 
warm,  comfortable 
and  dry,  all  day 
long. 


GOODYEAR 


I*  love 
Brand 

FOOTWEAR  i 


November  in  Flower  Garden 
and  Greenhouse 

Any  tulips  which  are  not  yet  in  the 
ground  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  sometimes  possible  late  in 
the  season  to  purchase  bulbs  more  cheap¬ 
ly  than  earlier  in  the  year,  and  while  it 
would  not  be  good  policy  to  await  such 
an  opportunity  before  purchasing  stock, 
if  such  material  is  available  at  really  at¬ 
tractive  prices  it  will  pay  to  accept  a 
few  hundred  tulips  to  plant  for  the  cut 
flowers  they  will  yield. 

Lily  bulbs  should  be  planted  as  soon 
as  they  are  obtainable.  Lilies  appreciate 
a  deep,  well-drained  soil;  almost  any  lily 
will  thrive  in  a  soil  which  will  give  a 
good  yield  of  corn  or  potatoes.  Only  two 
or  three  kinds  will  succeed  in  moist  loca¬ 
tions,  for  as  a  class  they  detest  “wet 
feet.”  The  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
lilies  should  consist  of  deep  digging  and 
incorporating  therewith  some  bonemeal 
and  humus  or  rotted  leaf  mold.  Very  old 
and  thoroughly  decayed  stable  manure 
may  be  substituted  with  advantage  for 
the  humus,  but  unless  it  has  really  so 
rotted  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  peat 
moss  it  is  better  not  to  use  this  material, 
for  fresh  manure  is  very  decidedly  harm¬ 
ful.  On  no  account  should  the  manure 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  bulbs, 
as  it  is  likely  to  induce  decay.  Rather 
it  should  be  placed  in  a  layer  live  or  six 
inches  below  the  base  of  the  bulb  so  that 
when  a  good  mass  of  roots  have  formed 
they  may  obtain  nourishment  therefrom. 
Artificial  manures  are  to  be  avoided  in 
the  cultivation  of  lilies. 

The  following  lilies  (with  planting 
depth,  measured  to  base  of  bulb  in 
inches)  will  give  satisfaction  in  most  gar¬ 
dens  if  planted  now:  Auratum  (the  gold¬ 
en  banded  lily  of  Japan,  9  to  12  in.)  ; 
Croceum  (orange  lily,  5  in.)  ;  Dauricum 
(requires  full  sun,  5  in.)  ;  Hansoni  (best 
in  partial  shade,  5  in.);  Henryi  (the 
orange  speciosum,  6  in.)  ;  Pardalinum 
(panther  lily,  5  in.)  ;  Regale  (regal  lily, 
8  in.)  ;  Speciosum  (in  several  varieties 
such  as  S.  rubrum,  S.  Melpomene,  S.  al¬ 
bum,  etc.,  8  to  10  in.)  ;  Tigrinum  (tiger 
lily,  9  in.)  ;  Testaceum  (nankeen  lily, 
5  in.)  ;  Umbellatum  (in  variety,  8  in.). 
The  foregoing  list  together  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  L.  candidum  or  Madonna  lily  (which 
should  be  planted  earlier  than  this)  will 
provide  a  succession  of  bloom  from  early 
June  until  the  latter  part  of  September. 
Perhaps  the  four  to  be  most  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  beginner  with  lilies  are 
Auratum,  Henryi,  Regale  and  Speciosum, 
and  of  these,  if  limited  to  one  kind,  I  per¬ 
sonally  would  select  Regale,  that  wonder¬ 
ful  lily  discovered  in  the  valley  of  the 
Min  River  by  the  great  collector  E.  H. 
Wilson,  present  keeper  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  ofttimes 
referred  to  as  “Chinese”  Wilson.  This  is 
truly  a  queen  among  lilies,  of  easy  cul¬ 
ture,  and  possessing  qualities  which  make 
it  one  of  the  finest  of  garden  plants. 

A  point  which  is  not  always  made  use 
of  by  amateurs  is  that  most  lilies  only 
give  of  their  best  when  they  are  inter- 
planted  with  a  ground  cover,  so  that  the 
young  shoots  receive  some  protection  in 
the  Spring,  and  also  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  soil  cool  and  moist  during  the  heat  of 
Summer.  This  interplanting  stimulates 
the  conditions  under  which  lilies  natur¬ 
ally  grow,  and  enables  us  to  obtain  some 
exceedingly  pleasing  combinations.  Such 
herbaceous  subjects  as  Funkias,  Hemero- 
callis,  columbine,  peonies,  Anchusa  myoso- 
|  tidiflora,  Campanula  persicsefolia  and 
Coreopsis  lanceolata  can  be  used  to  good 
purpose  as  ground  covers.  Many  of  the 
dwarf  spreading  evergreen  shrubs  as 
Abelia,  Azalea,  Andromeda,  Cotoneaster, 
Leucothoe  and  such  like,  if  not  planted 
too  thickly  afford  excellent  protection 
for  many  of  our  lilies,  while  two  low 
growing  ground  covers  of  especial  value 
thriving  in  either  sun  or  shade  are 
Pachysandra  terminalis  and  Ajuga  rep¬ 
ens. 

Any  evergreens  which  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  this  Fall  must  be  kept  watered  in  de¬ 
fault  of  sufficient  rainfall  until  the  ground 
actually  freezes  hard.  This  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  point,  and  minimizes  the  risk  of 
loss  in  transplanting.  Rhododendrons  es¬ 
pecially  should  not  be  neglected  in  this 
respect. 

Beds  of  bulbs  may  be  covered  lightly 
with  litter,  salt  hay,  or  peat  moss  after 
freezing  weather  has  set  in,  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  leave  perennials  without  protection 
as  long  as  possible.  In  many  sections 
early  next  month  will  be  quite  time 
enough,  but  in  colder  localities  covering 
should  be  given  in  late  November.  In  any 
case  do  not  cover  until  the  ground  is  hard 
frozen.  Draw  up  soil  around  the  stems 
of  roses  but  defer  further  covering  until 
the  early  part  of  December. 

Complete  the  cleaning  and  tidying  up 
of  the  garden,  burning  all  such  rubbish 
which  may  provide  harborage  for  insect 
pests.  Leaves  of  deciduous  trees  should 
be  stacked  in  a  pile  or  buried  in  a  pit  to 
rot  down  and  form  leaf-mold  humus 
which  when  incorporated  with  soil  in 
the  garden  or  for  greenhouse  purposes  re¬ 
turns  thereto  the  valuable  plant  foods 
which  are  necessary  for  growth.  Another 
improvement  effected  by  the  addition  of 
leaf-mold  to  soil  is  the  better  mechanical 
condition  which  results,  thus  encouraging 
a  vigorous  root  system  which  in  turn  re¬ 
flects  itself  in  more  thrifty  growth  of 
those  parts  above  ground. 

Lawns  will  benefit  if  top-dressed  at 
this  time  with  a  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure  compost.  It  is  sometimes  ob¬ 
jected  that  applying  such  material  intro¬ 
duces  undesirable  weed  seeds,  but  the  fact 


is  that  any  such  danger  is  practically 
negligible  when  dealing  with  a  well-es¬ 
tablished  lawn.  It  is  true  that  a  manure 
dressing  is  unsightly  in  some  positions 
and  when  this  is  the  case  dried  shredded 
cow  manure  (which  may  be  purchased 
through  any  seedsman)  may  be  with  ad¬ 
vantage  substituted,  or  if  preferred  peat 
moss  may  be  used,  although  this  sub¬ 
stance  does  not  possess  the  nutritive  value 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  manure.  When 
available  tobacco  stems  make  an  excellent 
lawn  dressing. 

Care  should  be  exercised  that  all  plants 
such  as  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Fuchsias,  etc., 
which  are  being  stored  for  the  Winter  are 
correctly  and  legibly  labeled,  for  it  is 
bothersome  when  the  planting  season 
comes  around  again  to  find  the  roots  or 
plants  minus  labels,  or  the  labels  when 
present  undecipherable. 

In  the  greenhouse  particular  care  must 
be  exercised  in  the  watering  of  plants 
both  in  the  benches  and  in  pots.  This  is 
especially  the  case  on  cold,  dull  days,  and 
indeed  it  is  better  to  err  by  maintaining 
them  on  the  dry  side  rather  than  have 
them  over  wet  during  such  spells.  Early 
carnations  will  now  be  giving  a  good 
crop.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of 
50  degrees  if  the  best  results  are  sought, 
but  it  is  better  to  be  a  little  below  this 
than  above.  Carnations  simply  abhor  a 
high  temperature.  The  atmosphere  and 
soil  should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side,  avoid¬ 
ing  of  course  the  mistake  of  ever  allow¬ 
ing  the  compost  in  which  they  groAV  to 
become  quite  dry.  Weekly  or  bi-weekly 
spraying  with  an  approved  insecticide 
will  provide  reasonable  insurance  against 
attacks  by  insect  pests  while  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  unfluctuating  temperature, 
together  with  care  in  watering,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  cold  drafts  will  discourage  fun¬ 
goid  infestations. 

The  Chrysanthemum  house  should  be 
kept  cool  and  airy.  A  night  temperature 
of  40  to  45  degrees  will  be  ample.  Avoid 
wetting  the  foliage  when  watering  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  reasonably  dry. 

Annuals  such  as  Clarkias,  Godetias, 
Leptosyne,  etc.,  which  are  being  grown  in 
pots  for  Spring  display  should  be  grown 
cool  and  kept  close  to  the  glass  to  en¬ 
courage  a  desirable  bushy  growth.  Avoid 
over-potting  or  overwatering  them  at 
this  time.  They  will  not  grow  very  much 
until  the  new  year  is  with  us. 

Give  Cyclamens  all  the  light  possible 
and  dampen  freely  between  the  pots  to 
provide  the  atmospheric  moisture  which 
these  plants  so  much  appreciate.  Cinera¬ 
rias  and  Primulas  will  respond  to  similar 
treatment.  Pot-grown  specimens  of  these 
subjects  which  have  filled  their  recepta¬ 
cles  with  roots  will  benefit  if  given  dilute 
manure  water  varied  occasionally  with 
soot  water  at  weekly  intervals.  Never 
under  any  circumstances  give  manure  wa¬ 
ter  in  any  form  to  a  plant  which  is  dry. 
If  such  is  the  case  always  water  with 
clear  water  first,  and  allow  an  hour  to 
elapse  before  the  feed  is  given. 

Poinsettias  will  require  ample  room 
and  full  sunlight  to  insure  satisfactory 
development.  A  minimum  temperature  of 
00  degrees  is  ideal,  and  plenty  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  moisture  must  be  supplied  by  fre¬ 
quent  damping  down  of  the  floors,  benches 
and  other  surfaces.  The  same  conditions 
will  suit  the  Christmas  flowering  Be¬ 
gonias  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Melior, 
and  Glory  of  Cincinnati  types.  Water 
these  plants  with  water  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  house  to  insure  the  finest 
results.  Pinch  out  all  flower  buds  from 
the  Begonias  until  six  weeks  before  they 
are  required  for  use.  Stake  them  neatly 
with  thin  bamboos  or  heavy  wire,  using 
silkaline  as  a  tying  material. 

Paper  White  and  Soleil  d’Or  Narcissi 
which  have  made  good  root  growth  may 
now  be  introduced  at  intervals  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  to  55  degrees  where  they 
will  quickly  produce  their  flowering  stems. 
Hard  forcing  usually  results  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  bulbs  failing  to  flower. 
French  Roman  hyacinths  will  bloom  by 
Christmas  if  subjected  to  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  Paper  White.  From  a  practical 
standpoint  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  the 
other  Narcissi  or  early  tulips  or  Dutch 
hyacinths  into  bloom  before  early  Janu¬ 
ary.  With  all  bulbous  plants  the  golden 
rule  to  success  is,  let  them  make  ade¬ 
quate  root  growth  before  forcing  is  at¬ 
tempted. 

Retarded  lily  of  the  valley  pips  if  pot¬ 
ted  four  in  a  5-in.  pot  bloom  in  three  or 
four  weeks  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature  and  they  surely  do-  make  de¬ 
lightful  and  fragrant  decorative  plants. 
They  may  be  successfully  grown  under 
living-room  conditions. 

Continue  to  pot  or  box  up  bulbs  for 
Spring  forcing,  placing  them  in  a  frost¬ 
proof  cellar  or  covering  with  sand  or  fine 
coal  ashes  and  salt  hay,  and  leaving  in 
the  open  all  Winter.  Label  each  box 
carefully  and  distinctly. 

A  supply  of  good  soil  is  essential  for 
successful  greenhouse  operation.  If  any 
top  soil  is  obtainable  stack  this  in  a  neat 
heap  with  alternate  layers  of  manure  and 
a  scattering  of  bonemeal  between  each 
layer.  After  five  or  six  months  this  will 
be  in  fine  condition  for  potting  or  bench¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Clean  out  leaves,  etc.,  from  the  green¬ 
house  gutters  and  make  sure  that  all 
broken  glass  is  repaired  and  everything 
is  in  good  condition  for  the  oncoming 
Winter.  The  cold-frames  must  be  freely 
ventilated  during  the  daytime,  but  closed 
up  before  sundown  and  protect  where  nec¬ 
essary  by  covering  with  good  heavy  hot¬ 
bed  mats.  It  is  really  surprising  how 
much  benefit  they  confer.  T.  h.  everett. 

New  York. 


Championship 
Performance  with 
Dependable 

CHAMPION 

Spark  Pings 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  great  cham¬ 
pionship  racing  events 
the  world  over  are  won 
by  engines  equipped 
with  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  .  .  .  What  do 
you  care — what  does 
any  one  care — whether 
or  not  Champions  are 
so  universally  supreme 
in  the  racing  field?  .  .  . 

If  there  were  no 
special  significance  in 
this  great  achievement 
it  would  not  be  worth 
recording.  But  there 
is  a  special  significance 
to  all  users  of  spark 
plugs  .  .  .  <1  Despite  the 
most  extreme  condi¬ 
tions,  the  spark  plugs 
in  racing  engines  must 
function  faultlessly 
.  .  .  ^  The  world’s 
most  famous  racers 
have  proved  that  for 
unfailing  depend¬ 
ability,  Champions  are 
unequaled.  Recog¬ 
nized  as  authorities  on 
engine  equipment, 
their  almost  universal 
choice  of  Champion  is 
conclusive  evidence 
that  Champion  is  the 
better  spark  plug  for 
every  engine  .  .  . 

<1  Whatever  spark  plug 
you  may  now  be  using, 
a  complete  new  set  of 
Champions  installed 
in  your  car,  truck, 
tractor  or  stationary 
engine,  will  prove  the 
meaningoftrue  Cham¬ 
pionship  performance 
with  greater  power, 
speed,  acceleration ,  and 
economy  than  you  have 
ever  before  experienced. 

CHAMPION 

Spark  Pings 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  WINDSOR ,  ONTARIO 
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SUBSCRIPTION  s  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  11.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

‘‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Inclosed  please  find  renewal  of  my  subscription  to 
The  Ii.  N.-Y.  It  has  been  taken  by  the  family  nearly 
every  year  for  75  years  or  more.  I  read  it  when  it  was 
Moore's  Rural  N ew-Y orlcer.  F.  w.  B. 

IIE  paper  has  long  been  a  family  fixture  in  many 
homes,  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  the 
same  way  that  other  valued  farm  possessions  have 
gone  with  the  old  place  when  new  owners  sat  by 
the  old  fireside. 

* 

THE  cost  of  building  roads  that  will  stand  up 
under  increasing  motor  traffic  is  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  in  many  agricultural  communities,  and  yet  it 
does  not  equal  the  stupendous  debt  that  is  often  put 
<>n  suburban  home-owners.  In  the  commuter  section 
of  the  metropolitan  area  many,  perhaps  most,  munici¬ 
palities  assess  the  whole  cost  of  improved  roads 
against  the  adjacent  property.  By  “improved  roads” 
they  mean  permanent  paving,  for  sturdy  macadam 
is  now  out  of  date.  The  present  cost  of  this  paving, 
in  a  locality  under  our  observation,  is  $13  a  lineal 
loot,  and  it  is  easy  to  reckon  the  expense  to  a  home- 
owner  with  100-ft.  frontage.  The  wife  of  an  indus¬ 
trious  and  thrifty  mechanic,  who  herself  helps  out 
the  family  budget  by  doing  laundry  work,  told  us 
that  their  road  assessment  was  a  trifle  over  $1,100. 
The  injustice  of  these  heavy  road  costs  lies  in  the 
fact  that  many  vehicles  which  wear  out  the  roads  are 
operated  by  people  who  escape  almost  all  taxes. 

* 

IN  THE  past  20  years  the  intensification  of  farm¬ 
ing  has  brought  about  the  virtual  disappearance 
of  bumblebees  in  some  areas  of  the  country.  Honey 
bees  are  doing  the  work  of  fertilizing  Red  clover  in 
these  regions,  where  short-headed  strains  of  the 
legume  have  established  themselves  since  the  short¬ 
age  of  bumblebees  began  to  have  its  sterilizing  effect 
on  the  old-fashioned  long-headed  strains  that  had 
long  nectar  tubes.  Among  these  old  strains  there 
have  always  been  individual  plants  with  short  nectar 
tubes,  which  short-tongued  insects,  including  honey 
bees,  fertilized.  For  many  years  the  Red  clover  seed 
crop  has  contained  an  annually  increasing  percent¬ 
age  of  seed  produced  by  these  short-headed  plants. 
At  present,  therefore,  some  scientists  regard  it  as  a 
possibility  that  Red  clover  will  eventually  lie  fer¬ 
tilized  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  by  honey  bees. 
Apiarists,  desiring  to  tap  the  rich  stores  of  nectar  in 
Red  clover  blossoms,  have  sought  in  vain  to  breed 
bees  with  tongues  long  enough  to  reach  it.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  honey  bees,  thanks  to  their  humble  wisdom 
and  tireless  industry,  have  accomplished  that  object 
by  fostering  short-headed  strains  of  Red  clover.  In¬ 
creasing  yields  of  this  legume  in  localities  where 
apiaries  are  numerous  have  been  reported  by  farm¬ 
ers,  beekeepers  and  others. 

* 

HEALTH  News  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  warns  its  readers  that  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  rabbit  hunting  season  may  bring  with 
it  the  disease  known  as  tularemia.  This  infection, 
so  named  because  of  its  having  been  first  discovered 
in  the  ground  squirrels  of  Tulare  Co.,  Cal.,  has 
now  been  found  in  every  State  of  the  Union  except 
those  of  New  England.  It  is  a  disease  of  wild  rab¬ 
bits  hut  may  he  conveyed  to  those  who  handle  and 
dress  them  if  some  slight  scratch  upon  the  hand 
permits  infection.  It  is  said  that  every  government 
laboratory  worker  who  has  handled  infected  rab¬ 
bits  has  acquired  the  disease.  Housewives,  market 
men  and  hunters  are  subject  to  special  danger  if 
accustomed  to  preparing  wild  rabbits  for  the  table. 
The  onset  of  tularemia  is  sudden.  It  is  likely  to 
first  show  itself  by  an  ulcer  upon  the  hand  at  the 
site  of  the  infection,  followed  by  enlarged  glands 


at  the  elbow  or  in  the  arm  pit  and  fever,  with  chills, 
sweating,  weakness,  headache  and  body  pains.  If 
severe,  it  may  confine  the  sufferer  to  bed  for  several 
weeks  and  fatal  cases  are  not  unknown.  The  meat 
of  infected  rabbits  is  harmless  if  well  cooked,  as  the 
high  degree  of  heat  destroys  the  germs.  Knowledge 
of  possible  danger  from  this  source  should  place 
hunters  and  those  who  prepare  their  game  for  the 
table  upon  their  guard  and  lead  to  rejection  of  any 
rabbit  that  is  so  easily  caught  or  killed  as  to  make 
it  probable  that  it  was  unable  to  exercise  its  cus¬ 
tomary  vigor  in  the  endeavor  to  escape.  While 
other  rodents  than  rabbits  may  suffer  from  this  in¬ 
fection,  it  is  the  wild  rabbit  that  has,  so  far,  shown 
itself  especially  susceptible.  The  domestic  rabbit 
seems  to  have  escaped  and  not  to  have  become  a 
source  of  danger. 

* 

N  STUDYING  the  work  of  a  contented  and  pros¬ 
perous  man  and  his  family  on  a  small  farm  in 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  it  was  clear  to  us  that  he  was 
neither  “lucky”  nor  exceptionally  skillful.  “We  like 
to  live  and  work  here  on  our  own  farm.”  These  sim¬ 
ple  words  indicate  the  personal  foundation  on  which 
he  has  established  his  business.  As  an  example,  he 
and  many  another  farmer  prove  that  the  best  days 
for  small  farms  have  not  gone.  He  believes  that 
they  begin  every  morning  at  sunrise.  In  almost 
every  eastern  farming  community  some  men  are 
using  their  small  farms  as  “plants,”  where  mill 
feeds  and  local  hays  and  grass  are  converted  into 
concentrated  market  products,  like  milk,  meat  and 
eggs.  By  using  fertilizers,  and  practicing  modern 
methods  of  insect  control,  other  farmers  on  small 
areas  are  converting  plant  food  elements  into  qual- 
itied  fruit  and  truck  crops.  Most  of  these  small 
farms  or  plants,  operated  by  owners  and  their 
families  who  concentrate  their  thought  and  energies, 
make  a  much  better  net  showing  than  large  farms. 

* 

DOES  it  pay  to  heat  a  poultry-house  in  AVinter? 

Probably  most  people  will  say  no,  but  some, 
where  Winters  are  severe,  are  using  a  little  heat, 
and  the  impression  that  it  may  be  an  economic  prac¬ 
tice  is  growing.  As  a  rule,  nature  protects  hens 
quite  well  with  a  heavy  Winter  coat,  but  we  all  know 
from  their  actions  that  they  do  not  enjoy  severely 
cold  weather.  When  the  cold  snap  moderates  they 
become  more  lively  and  less  huddling  and  moping. 
The  reasonable  idea  in  henhouse  heating  seems  to 
be  to  take  off  a  little  of  the  chill — not  an  attempt 
to  put  Summer  temperature  in  the  house.  That 
might  subject  the  hens  to  colds,  as  well  as  being  tin- 
economic  in  fuel  use.  The  development  of  hen¬ 
house  heating  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

ANY  people  are  eager  to  do  some  kind  of 
work  at  home,  especially  in  the  Winter,  that 
will  occupy  their  spare  time,  and  reward  their  ef¬ 
forts.  Fake  concerns  in  cities  try  to  take  advantage 
of  these  people  by  advertising  “easy  work-at-home” 
schemes.  “No  experience  is  necessary,”  is  a  clause 
usually  embodied  in  their  advertisements.  An  ap¬ 
plicant  for  the  “work,”  however,  always  finds  it 
necessary  to  make  a  cash  deposit.  The  schemers 
have  something  to  sell.  They  sell  it  under  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  providing  “easy  work  at  home”  for  those 
who  swallow  their  bait.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  work  for  and  be  worked  by  these  crooks. 
Many  farm  people  are  learning  how  to  make  things 
at  home  that  sell  at  fair  to  good  prices,  depending 
on  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  used.  At  the  eastern  fairs  this  year  we  saw 
dozens  of  examples  of  their  skill  and  industry  as 
makers  of  quilts,  comforters,  rugs,  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  other  articles.  A  large  section  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  eager  to  buy  meritorious  products  of  the  old 
domestic  and  manual  arts.  These  arts  have  been 
improved  by  the  applied  facts  of  science.  They  have 
also  been  made  comparatively  easy  to  learn  at  home 
by  those  who  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  study 
them  in  books  and  bulletins. 

5k 

LFALFA  meal  is  largely  used  in  poultry  and 
livestock  feeding,  and  is  an  excellent  product 
when  made  of  sound,  good  quality  Alfalfa.  But 
fine  grinding  gives  opportunity  for  the  use  of  other 
hay  plants  and  stuff  of  comparatively  little  value, 
not  worth  grinding  on  the  basis  of  food  nutrients, 
hut  passing  without  notice  as  an  adulterant.  The 
demand  for  “leaf  meal”  has  induced  some  mills  to 
remove  most  of  the  leaves  to  make  that  higher- 
priced  product.  The  remaining  ground  stems  are 
really  an  inferior  by-product,  likely  to  be  worked  off 
ac  more  than  its  actual  value.  Another  serious  mat¬ 
ter  is  the  amount  of  more  or  less  moldy  hay  which 
can  be  ground,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  detect  by  other 
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than  experts,  but  is  certainly  of  lessened  feeding 
value,  if  not  actually  dangerous  at  times.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  working  on  methods  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  of  definite  value  in  standardizing  Alfalfa 
meal,  so  that  buyers  may  have  fair  assurance  that 
what  they  get  is  standard,  as  in  the  case  of  grain 
feeds.  It  is  high  time  that  this  is  done. 

5k 

AROOSTOOK  County,  Maine,  is  doing  quite  well 
this  year,  having  a  good  crop  of  potatoes.  The 
shortage  in  other  sections  has  thus  far  kept  the  price 
up  to  a  fairly  profitable  figure.  The  county  has 
an  area  of  4,129,920  acres,  but  only  one-fifth  is  in 
tillable  farms.  The  remainder  is  part  of  the  “Great 
North  Woods,”  waiting  to  be  cleared  and  made  into 
potato  ground  as  the  need  may  develop.  Some  idea 
of  the  vastness  of  that  great  wooded  tract  may  be 
had  in  the  letter  of  a  farmer  near  Caribou  who  does 
a  bit  of  traveling  and  thinks  he  may  sometime  make 
a  trip  up  into  those  forests,  though  it  is  a  “big  un¬ 
dertaking,”  much  more  so  than  going  to  Europe  in 
these  days.  Aroostook  has  practically  150,000  acres 
in  potatoes  this  year,  but  it  does  other  farming  also, 
having  around  $7,000,000  in  livestock  and  turning 
out  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  dairy  products. 

5k 

THAT  story  on  our  first  page  tells  of  a  farmer 
who  is  doing  very  well  with  his  40  acres,  15 
Dairy  Shorthorn  cows,  poultry,  pigs,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Farmers  here  will  see  that  Mr.  Emery  has 
no  soft  job.  That  one  matter  of  poor  “hay  weather” 
most  of  the  time  will  appeal  to  us  who  have  tried  to 
hustle  the  haying  job  along  in  the  “catching”  weath¬ 
er  we  sometimes  have.  Looking  forward  to  an  en¬ 
tire  haying  season  of  that  sort  would  discourage 
those  who  depend  on  making  hay  when  the  sun 
shines  brightly  and  the  wind  blows  from  the  west. 
But  farmers  have  a  way  of  taking  hold  of  jobs  that 
are  difficult,  often  handling  them  with  the  skill  and 
efficiency  we  are  sometimes  told  only  captains  of 
industry  possess. 

* 

FROM  many  parts  of  the  East  we  have  reports 
that  turkeys  are  coming  back  as  a  dependable 
crop.  Some  pictures  of  these  flocks  have  been  print¬ 
ed,  and  we  have  several  more  on  hand  that  will  be 
used  from  week  to  week.  Probably  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  farm  stock  that  has  quite  the  appeal 
of  these  birds,  from  the  lordly  old  gobbler  to  the 
youngsters  just  beginning  to  show  red  under  their 
throats.  Everyone  is  glad  to  see  the  turkey  again 
on  eastern  farms. 

5k 

THE  New  York  State  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society,  has  been  steadily  active  during 
the  Summer,  and  is  now  making  plans  for  its  an¬ 
nual  convention.  It  will  be  held  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  December  3  and  4,  at  the  Osborne  House, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  will  be  a  good  meeting  to 
attend.  The  rural  school  is  a  very  live  affair,  and 
its  welfare  is  of  real  concern  to  dwellers  in  villages 
and  cities  even  though  some  of  them  do  not  quite 
realize  this.  Details  of  the  program  will  be  given 
later. 


Brevities 

The  pecan  crop  of  Georgia  is  short  this  year. 

Rains  in  Southern  Argentina  have  improved  late- 
sown  wheat. 

Blasting  stumps.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  for  ref¬ 
erence  that  article  on  page  1381. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Australia,  now  ripening,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  much  less  than  last  year. 

Northern  Europe  is  buying  American  prunes, 
around  1,000,000  lbs.  having  been  shipped  in  recent 
weeks. 

Crankcase  oil  and  burnt  umber  is  a  cheap  and  dur¬ 
able  shingle  stain,  says  our  Idaho  correspondent  on 
page  1376. 

The  New  Jersey  cranberry  crop  is  expected  to  be 
40,000  barrels  less  than  a  normal  yield,  or  practically  a 
one-third  reduction. 

A  Colorado  ranch  housewife  tells  us  that  the  meat 
from  a  fat  young  bear  made  excellent  mincemeat.  That 
seems  to  put  mince  pies  into  the  list  of  game. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  pile  of  sand  where  the 
youngsters  can  play  in  the  backyard.  We  like  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Teddy  and  his  sand  pile  on  page  1377. 

Yes,  so  long  as  the  ground  is  not  frozen,  rye  can  be 
sown  as  a  cover  crop.  Even  though  it  scarcely  shows 
on  the  ground  this  Fall  it  will  fill  the  ground  with 
roots  and  come  on  with  its  green  tops  in  Spring. 

The  United  States  Health  Service  is  investigating 
the  possibility  of  rats  and  mice  being  carriers  of  typhus 
fever.  Whether  these  rodents  are  typhus  carriers  or 
not  their  characters  are  already  toe  bad  to  give  them 
immunity  on  the  farm. 

Air  mail  service  to  South  America  is  increasing,  and 
from  both  continents  to  the  West  Indian  Islands.  By 
the  first  of  the  year  regular  air  passenger  and  mail 
service  between  New  York  and  Argentina  will  be  started 
with  12  flying  boats  with  20  passenger  capacity  each. 
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The  Farm  Bloc  in  the  Saddle 


The  New  Grain  Corporation 


THE  tariff  dispute  now  in  Washington  is  a  reflex 
of  the  last  national  political  campaign.  Farm 
relief  became  a  prominent  factor  in  several  of  the 
Mid-Western  States,  particularly  in  the  wheat  and 
coni  belts.  Eastern  agriculture  needed  relief  as- 
much  as  the  West,  but  eastern  agriculture  has  no 
political  leaders.  Its  politics  in  both  parties  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  industry  and  urban  population.  Political 
leaders  in  the  East  did  not  wish  to  make  farm  needs 
an  issue  in  the  campaign.  The  leaders  in  the  West 
forced  it  into  the  platforms  of  both  parties.  The 
Republicans  promised  through  tariff  adjustments 
and  stabilization  of  markets  to  put  agriculture  on  a 
parity  with  other  industries.  In  plain  language  this 
meant  a  higher  price  for  farm  products  and  better 
incomes  for  the  farms.  During  the  campaign  Vice- 
President  Curtis  and  other  speakers,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  President  Hoover  himself,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  relative  to  manufactured  goods  the  export  of 
agricultural  products  was  decreasing,  and  imports  of 
agricultural  products  were  increasing.  They  esti¬ 
mated  the  billions  of  dollars  lost  to  agriculture  in 
these  importations  and  promised  that  the  tariff  laws 
would  be  changed  to  save  the  American  markets  for 
the  American  farmer.  As  the  result  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  seemed  doubtful  Mr.  Hoover  was  persuaded  to 
go  the  Democrats  one  better  and  promise,  if  elected, 
to  call  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  put  the  Re¬ 
publican  program  into  effect.  In  the  call  for  the 
special  session  President  Hoover  recommended 
changes  in  the  tariff  limited  to  the  needs  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  such  products  of  industry  only  as  indi¬ 
cated  a  need  of  relief. 

Since  revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the  House, 
that  body  proceeded  to  frame  a  tariff  bill.  It 
ignored  the  President’s  “limited”  suggestion,  and 
passed  a  bill  revising  every  schedule,  making  be¬ 
tween  4,000  and  5,000  changes  in  items.  It  seemed 
to  have  the  approval  of  the  President.  When  this 
bill  went  to  the  Senate  for  approval,  it  was  criti¬ 
cized  on  the  ground  that,  while  it  increased  some 
agricultural  duties,  it  did  not  go  far  enough  with 
them,  and  furthermore  it  increased  rates  on  so  many 
things  that  the  farmer  must  buy,  the  farmer  would 
be  worse  off  under  it  than  before.  The  Senate 
amended  the  House  bill  by  changing  some  of  the 
rates,  eliminating  the  flexible  clause  giving  the 
President  power  to  change  the  rates  when  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  tariff  commission,  and  added  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  issue  of  debentures  on  agricultural 
exports.  The  House  rejected  the  amendment  and 
the  Senate  in  turn  rejected  the  recommendation  of 
the  conference  committee  of  both  bodies.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  has  been  working  all  Summer  and  Fall  on  the 
schedules.  It  has  not  yet  completed  one  of  the  15 
schedules,  and  the  new  Congress  in  regular  session 
is  likely  to  convene  in  early  December  with  the  work 
of  the  special  session  unfinished.  The  coalition 
group  favoring  agriculture  is  admitted  in  control  of 
the  Senate.  The  leaders  of  the  majority  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  President  and  he  has  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  requesting  that  a  bill  be  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  two  weeks.  He  previously  expressed  opposition 
to  the  debenture  plan  which  the  Senate  approves, 
and  advocates  the  flexible  provision,  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  opposes,  but  he  has  declined  to  give  any  in¬ 
timation  of  his  preference  for  rates.  The  Senate 
majority  insist  that  the  high  rates  in  the  House  bill 
were  influenced  by  lobbyists  from  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ters,  and  have  shown  some  connection  between  lob¬ 
byists  from  Connecticut,  and  the  schedules,  which 
promises  to  become  a  subject  of  investigation. 

This  conflict  has  only  just  begun.  If  the  tariff 
benefited  everyone  alike  there  would  be  no  dispute 
over  it.  The  struggle  is  for  class  advantage.  When 
we  export  goods,  we  must  import  something  to  pay 
for  the  exports.  A  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  and 
free  agricultural  products  would  be  ideal  for  indus¬ 
try.  Their  goods  would  have  a  protected  home  mar¬ 
ket  and  a  foreign  outlet.  The  imported  agricultural 
products  would  pay  for  the  exports,  and  keep  food 
prices  low  at  home  so  that  labor  could  exist  on  low 
wages.  The  farmer  would  be  compelled  to  buy  at 
the  high  prices  of  a  protected  market  and  sell  in 
competition  with  free  foreign  imports  in  his  home 
market.  This  is  the  extreme  of  the  system,  but  the 
attempt  of  industry  to  approach  it  and  of  the 
“farm  bloc”  in  the  Senate  to  get  away  from  it  is 
the  essence  of  the  dispute.  The  old  guard  in  the 
Senate  who  always  forgot  campaign  pledges  after 
election  had  no  thought  that  “stabilized  markets” 
and  putting  agriculture  on  a  “parity  with  industry,” 
meant  equal  tariff  benefits  for  farmers  and  higher 
prices  for  farm  products  on  the  home  markets.  And 
yet  unless  “farm  relief”  was  intended  as  a  mere 
political  slogan,  it  must  mean  higher  prices  and  more 
income  for  the  farm. 


3 

2 

1 

1 


4 

1 


5  Tot. 

2  7 

1  5 

1  5 


THE  charter  of  the  Farmers’  National  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration  has  been  filed  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
and  copies  of  it  released  to  the  public.  Its  capital 
stock  consists  of  100,000  shares  at  $100  each  or 
$10,000,000.  Provision  is  made  to  increase  the  capi¬ 
tal  to  $20,000,000  out  of  reserves  before  dividends 
are  paid.  It  may  begin  business  on  a  capital  of 
$10,000.  Then  a  dividend  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent 
may  be  paid  on  the  capital  stock.  Other  reserves 
may  be  set  aside  and,  if  earnings  warrant,  the  net 
earnings  shall  be  paid  on  a  patronage  basis. 

The  right  to  own  stock  and  become  members  is 
limited  to  farm-owned  elevator  associations.  Grain 
sales  agencies  and  grain  pools,  qualified  under  the 
Capper-Volstead  act  and  otherwise  found  eligible 
by  the  board  of  directors.  When  the  corporation 
has  20  or  more  stockholders,  no  stockholder  may 
hold  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  stock.  The 
charter  provides  for  19  directors,  one  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  one  by  the  National  Grange,  these  two  to  be 
elected  at  large,  and  17  to  be  elected  from  five  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  following  classes : 

District  No. — 1  2 

Farmers’  Elevator  Assn .  .  1  1 

Grain  Sales’  Agencies. ..  .2  1 

Grain  Pools  . 2  1 

District  No.  1  includes  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Col¬ 
orado  and  Texas ;  No.  2,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan 
and  Missouri,  except  that  stockholders  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  shall  be  included  in 
District  -No.  1 ;  No.  3,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana ;  No.  4,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho;  No.  5,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming.  Stockholders 
located  in  other  States  may  be  included  in  any  of 
these  districts. 

The  board  of  directors  is  given  broad  powers  in 
many  details.  It  may  change  the  districts,  select  or 
reject  members,  the  amount  of  stock  a  member  may 
subscribe  for,  approve  the  by-laws,  make  changes  in 
them,  buy,  sell  and  market  wheat  and  other  grains, 
and  do  anything  that  a  natural  individual  could  do. 

The  corporation  may  handle  grain  for  non-mem¬ 
bers,  but  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  total  volume,  and 
the  corporation  is  authorized  to  make  contracts  with 
members  requiring  them  to  sell  their  wheat  and 
other  grain  through  the  corporation. 

The  private  property  of  the  stockholders  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  payment  of  corporate  debts  to  any 
extent  whatever. 

The  books  and  accounts  of  the  corporation  or  any 
of  them  at  all  reasonable  hours  shall  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  stockholders. 

As  long  as  the  corporation  is  in  debt  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board,  the  business  manager  and  the 
business  policies  shall  be  such  as  are  satisfactory  to 
the  board.  The  board  of  directors  is  authorized  to 
appoint  an  executive  committee  of  five  directors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  president,  to  have  the  powers  of  the 
full  board.  The  by-laws  may  provide  for  other  com¬ 
mittees.  It  is  understood  that  a  business  manager 
outside  the  board  will  be  employed  to  execute  the 
business. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  October,  1929 

Condensed 


State  of  Origin 

Milk 

4Q-qt. 

Units 

Cream 
40 -qt. 
Units 

(Fresh) 
40 -qt. 
Units 

New  York  . 

.2,313,055 

98,024 

23,844 

New  Jersey  . 

.  104,526 

1,016 

.  .  • 

Pennsylvania . 

.  442,535 

17,345 

4,742 

Vermont  . 

.  110,616 

4,452 

•  •  • 

Connecticut  . 

.  14,088 

490 

•  •  • 

Massachusetts  . 

7,943 

255 

•  .  . 

Maryland  . 

.  11,985 

60 

210 

Canada  . 

7,936 

3,065 

•  •  • 

Indiana  . 

320 

•  •  • 

Wisconsin . 

3,528 

11 

Minnesota  . 

200 

•  •  • 

Ohio  . 

1,405 

543 

•  •  • 

Tennessee  . 

348 

•  •  • 

Missouri  . 

200 

,  ,  , 

Kentucky  . 

. 

834 

Total  . 

.3,014,089 

130,680 

28,807 

October,  1928  . 

.2,911,068 

125,332 

27,324 

October,  1927  . 

.3,048,098 

114,780 

32,356 

New  York  furnished  73.4  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and 
75  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  1929.  In  October,  1928,  it  supplied  77.2  per  cent 
of  the  milk  and  75.4  per  cent  of  the  cream.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  1927,  it  supplied  80.2  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
76.2  per  cent  of  the  cream. 


In  Southern  Ohio 

We  have  had  a  dry  Fall.  Water  has  been  scarce  in 
some  places.  It  has  been  hard  on  the  wheat.  We  had 
four  days  rain  last  week  and  very  cold.  It  has  cleared 
up  warm  and  looks  as  though  we  might  have  some  nice 
weather  yet.  We  live  on  a  hill  and  have  had  no  killing 
frost  yet  (Oct.  29). 


I  have  been  in  19  counties  in  Central  and'  South¬ 
eastern  Ohio ;  the  corn  crop  seems  to  be  spotted  in 
most  all  places ;  some  pieces  of  very  good  corn  and  some 
very  poor.  The  weather  man  seems  to  have  given  us 
too  much  rain  in  May  and  June  and  not  enough  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  apple  crop  is  very  light  and  quality  poor.  I 
never  saw  so  many  orchards  with  no  apples  in  them ; 
the  hard  freezes  in  the  Spring  killed  most  of  the  apples. 
The  scab  and  so  much  wet  weather  seems  to  have 
caused  the  rest  to  drop.  I  have  talked  to  a  number  of 
people  who  did  not  spray  their  orchards.  They  say 
the  leaves  are  all  dead  and  they  think  their  trees  are 
dying.  I  believe  potatoes  are  almost  an  average  crop 
for  this  section. 

Eggs  are  getting  scarce,  retailing  in  some  places  at 
55c;  apples,  from  $1.25  to  $4.50  for  extra  fancy  De¬ 
licious;  good  Jonathans  are  bringing  from  $2  to  $2.75 
per  bushel  at  the  groceries.  Potatoes  are  selling  most¬ 
ly  at  $2  for  home-grown;  sweet  potatoes  at  times  as 
low  as  10  lbs.  for  29c.  Chestnut  crop  light  and  are  in 
good  demand,  selling  at  10c  a  pound  to  the  grocer.  Hay 
crop  generally  was  good;  good  Alfalfa  bringing  $20; 
clover  as  low  as  $14. 

Most  everywhere  farmers  are  hauling  lime,  and  all 
report  good  results  from  using  it.  Much  road  work  is 
going  on,  everybody  wanting  to  get  out  of  the  mud.  I 
think  the  gasoline  tax  the  greatest  help  the  hill  people 
have  ever  had.  We  have  lived  all  our  life  in  the  hills, 
and  traveled  them  all  kinds  of  weather  and  all  times 
of  the  night.  We  traveled  over  “good  roads”  for  eight 
weeks  and  when  I  got  home  I  never  saw  the  hill  roads 
so  steep,  so  narrow  and  so  rough.  roy  smith. 

Guernsey  Co.,  O. 


Price  for  Clover  Hulling 

THE  charge  for  hulling  clover  seed  in  this  section 
of  Ohio  varies  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  bushel,  most¬ 
ly  $2.50,  and  with  recleaner  on  the  huller.  This 
charge  is  rather  high,  being  out  of  line  with  the 
price  dealers  will  offer  for  seed,  which  will  likely 
range  from  $7  to  $10  per  bushel  from  the  huller.  We 
have  a  good  acreage  and  good  yield,  and  favorable 
weather  for  hulling,  which  seems  to  be  true  over 
the  seed-producing  areas.  Farmers  are  disappointed 
as  to  prices  offered  for  seed,  and  are  inclined  to 
store  the  seed  and  hold  for  future  use  on  their  own 
farms,  or  better  prices  a  year  later. 

Highland  Co.,  Ohio.  w.  e.  duckwatj,. 


Saratoga  County,  New  York 

October  closed  with  a  much  needed  rain  as  wells  and 
cisterns  on  many  farms  were  dry. 

Most  of  the  Fall  work  is  finished  in  this  vicinity 
although  a  few  farmers  have  thrashing  still  to  do,  and 
plowing  will  continue  until  the  ground  freezes. 

Apples  were  scarce  and  brought  a  good  price,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  bushel.  Potatoes  were  a  light 
crop  and  good  ones  sold  for  $1.75  a  bushel.  Eggs  bring 
60c  per  dozen  and  are  scarce. 

Hay,  in  this  northern  part  of  the  county,  was  a  fair 
crop,  good  in  quality,  as  it  was  not  affected  by  the 
drought. 

A  much  needed  State  road  has  recently  been  sur¬ 
veyed  leading  from  Sacandaga  Turnpike  to  the  Federal 
road  from  Saratoga  to  Broadalbin.  It  is  expected  to 
be  built  next  year  and  will  be  concrete. 

Some  late  pears  of  the  Lawrence,  Anjou  and  Kieffer 
varieties  are  still  to  be  sold,  bringing  $1.50  to  $2  per 
bushel. 

A  Parent-Teacher  Association  has  been  formed  here, 
also  a  Boy  Scout  society. 

Most  of  the  farmers  have  silos,  so  not  much  corn  is 
planted,  except  for  that  purpose. 

Some  pigs  are  raised  here;  a  few  are  being  offered 
for  sale  at  $4  and  $5  when  six  weeks  old.  L.  c.  c. 


Crop  Reports  from  the  West 

In  spite  of  the  dry  weather  we  have  had  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  year,  and  still  have  on  hand  a  lot  of  celery, 
carrots,  parsnips  and  onions.  We  have  about  150 
bushels  of  the  finest  Red  Globe  onions  we  ever  raised. 
We  have  sold  about  75  bushels  at  from  2  to  3c  a  lb.,  so 
far  retail.  Cabbage  in  Iowa  has  been  short  this  year 
and  we  have  some  which  will  never  mature  good  heads. 
We  have  been  getting  $2.50  to  $3  per  hundred  in  small 
lots.  Tomatoes  were  one  of  our  best  paying  crops  this 
year.  A  frost  Sept.  18  killed  the  vines,  but  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  tomatoes  from  ripening  and  I  still  (Oct.  27) 
have  a  bushel  of  partly  ripe  ones  in  the  cave.  We  got 
$1  per  bushel  for  canning  just  as  fast  as  we  could  pick 
them  all  Fall.  h.  m.  immekzkel. 

Green  Co.,  la. 

This  is  a  wheat  country ;  weather  good  and  yield 
good.  Land  rents  for  one-third  delivered,  with  no  im¬ 
provements.  Milk  retails  at  10c  quart;  wholesale,  30c 
gallon;  cows  sell  around  $100.  Nearly  every  farmer 
has  a  large  flock  of  hens.  Wheat  has  been  sown  about 
six  weeks  and  is  good  grazing.  All  have  their  cows  on 
wheat  pasture  and,  if  weather  conditions  are  normal, 
little  else  will  be  needed  to  carry  them  through  the 
Winter.  Wheat  is  $1.07  ;  butterfat,  44c.  g.  n.  s. 

Kansas. 


As  to  rented  farms  there  are  very  few.  Our  next 
neighbor  is  a  renter  but  from  his  father  and  he  rents 
on  cash  basis.  Very  few  farms  are  paid  for.  Most 
have  heavy  mortgages.  They  were  bought  in  war 
time  when  land  was  high.  A  great  many  fathers  sold 
to  the  son  at  that  time.  We  had  very  fine  weather- 
all  Summer,  a  little  dry  for  some  crops.'  There  was  a 
bumper  hay  crop,  but  grain  was  light.  We  had  nine 
acres  of  hay,  four  of  barley,  three  of  cabbage,  one  of 
potatoes;  we  keep  five  head  of  stock,  two  mules,  one 
driving  horse  and  60  hens. 

We  have  a  very  good  brick  house  with  a  wonderful 
basement.  We  store  from  10  to  15  tons  of  cabbage 
ever  year.  There  is  a  good  basement  barn,  granary 
with  chicken  coop  under  the  granary,  a  very  good  gar- 
den,  some  apple  and  plum  trees,  a  large  lawn,  some 
shrubbery  and  flowers.  T  r 

Outagamie  Co.,  Wis. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Thanksgiving  Hymn 

We  plow  the  fields,  and  scatter 
The  good  seed  on  the  land, 

But  it  is  fed  and  watered 
By  God’s  almighty  hand ; 

He  sends  the  snow  in  Winter, 

The  warmth  to  swell  the  grain, 

The  breezes  and  the  sunshine, 

And  soft  refreshing  rain. 

All  good  gifts  around  us 

Are  sent  from  heaven  above ; 

Then  thank  the  Bord,  O  thank  the  Lord 
For  all  his  love. 

He  only  is  the  Maker 

Of  all  things  near  and  far; 

He  paints  the  wayside  flower, 

He  lights  the  evening  star. 

The  winds  and  waves  obey  Him, 

By  Him  the  birds  are  fed ; 

Much  more  to  us,  Ilis  children 
He  gives  our  daily  bread. 

All  good  gifts  around  us 

Are  sent  from  heaven  above : 

Then  thank  the  Lord,  O  thank  the  Lord 
For  all  His  love. 

We  thank  Thee,  then,  O  Father, 

For  all  things  bright  and  good ; 

The  seedtime  and  the  harvest, 

Our  life,  our  health  our  food : 

No  gifts  have  we  to  offer 
For  all  Thy  love  imparts, 

But  that  which  Thou  desirest, 

Our  humble,  thankful  hearts. 

All  good  gifts  around  us 

Are  sent  from  heaven  above : 

Then  thank  the  Lord,  O  thank  the  Lord 
For  all  His  good. 

— Matthias  Claudel,  1782. 

* 

A  tomato  surprise,  which  we  enjoyed 
at  a  good  restaurant,  suggests  an  attrac¬ 
tive  salad  for  supper.  Each  portion  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  smooth  round  tomato  resting 
on  a  lettuce  leaf,  in  the  center  of  a  dinner 
plate.  The  tomato  was  hollowed  out,  the 
center  filled  with  chicken  salad.  Around 
this  radiating  to  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
were  finger  sandwiches  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  alternately  brown 
and  white  bread.  These  sandwiches  had 
different  fillings ;  some  plain  bread  and 
butter,  some  with  chili  sauce,  some  with 
peanut  butter,  and  some  with  cream 
cheese  or  chopped  ham.  It  made  a  very 
pretty  and  savory  dish.  If  desired  the 
tomato  could  be  filled  with  chopped  celery 
and  nuts,  or  a  tuna  fish  combination, 
or  in  fact  with  any  preferred  salad  mix¬ 
ture. 

* 

It  is  at  house-cleaning  time,  Spring  or 
Fall,  that  a  power  washing  machine  es¬ 
pecially  proves  its  value  in  saving  labor. 
We  like  old-fashioned  woven  rag  rugs, 
and  they  emerge  from  the  machine  fresh 
and  clean  ;  hand  labor  could  not  give  the 
same  results.  The  quilts  and  blankets 
are  washed  in  this  way  without  heavy 
lifting.  One  of  our  southern  readers  told 
us  that  when  her  quilts  were  washed  she 
always  used  a  reed  rug  beater  on  them 
while  they  hung  on  the  line.  We  tried 
this,  and  find  that  using  the  beater  as 
the  quilts  dry  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
the  other,  the  cotton  filling  fluffs  up  like 
new,  and  the  clean  quilt  looks  as  though 
freshly  filled  and  quilted.  We  have  seen 
recently  some  small  power  ironers,  at 
which  the  operator  can  sit ;  they  are 
better  adapted  to  household  use  than  the 
large  machines,  and  one  of  our  friends 
tells  us  that  with  a  little  practice  she 
learned  to  do  even  the  finer  details  of. 
blouses  and  dresses.  The  passing  of  under¬ 
wear  with  innumerable  cambric  frills  lias 
helped  to  retire  the  flat  iron. 

* 

One  of  our  correspondents 
referred  to  the  outside  stone  oven  as  a 
“Dutch  oven.”  Recently  we  saw  a  “Dutch 
oven”  in  a  hardware  store,  which  was 
a  large  round  cast-iron  kettle,  with  a 
tight-fitting  lid.  It  was  raised  an  inch 
or  so  on  three  little  feet,  and  would  be 
excellent  for  cooking  pot  roast,  soup,  or 
anything  requiring  long  slow  cooking.  An 
old-fashioned  utensil,  no  doubt,  but  a  use¬ 
ful  one,  even  in  the  days  of  gas  stoves. 


Children’s  Handkerchiefs 

Several  times  I  have  come  across  little 
hints  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  have  been  of 
great  help  to  me  in  my  duties  as  a  home¬ 
maker.  As  I  have  young  school  children 
and  am  always  looking  for  new  things 
to  lighten  the  drudgery  and  give  me  more 
time  to  do  nice  things,  I  have  a  little  hint 
to  pass  to  other  busy  mothers. 


Handkerchiefs  have  always  been  a 
problem  to  me.  We  never  have  enough, 
and  they  are  constantly  getting  lost.  The 
children  go  to  school  minus,  and  the  poor 
teacher  has  to  listen  to  snuffly  noses 
until  I  know  she  is  ready  to  scream.  So 
I  go  to  the  five  and  10  cent  store  and  lay 
in  a  couple  of  packages  (80  for  a  dime) 
paper  napkins,  and  see  that  each  child 
has  one  tucked  under  the  cover  of  one  of 
his  books  which  is  there  is  case  of  emer¬ 
gency.  These  can  be  burned  up.  thereby 
eliminating  an  unpleasant  unsanitary  job, 
and  during  the  Winter  when  colds  are 
prevalent  this  is  a  wonderful  labor-saver 
and  help.  mbs.  I.  s.  B. 


A  Beautiful  Quilt 

I  copied  my  quilt  from  one  that  wTas 
shown  to  me  that  was  over  100  years  old. 
It  is  dark  blue  print  appliqued  on  un¬ 
bleached  muslin,  and  the  triangular 
shapes  or  “wild  goose  chase,”  as  it  is 
called,  is  appliqued  on  the  seams.  Of 
course  it  is  the  oak  leaf  design  of  which 
I  have  seen  a  number,  but  not  exactly  like 
mine.  The  separate  blocks  are  made  and 
then  seamed  together  after  which  the 
“wild  goose  chase”  is  applied.  Mine  has 
nine  blocks  or  squares.  The  original  one 
has  15  and  the  “wild  goose  chase”  varies 
in  sizes,  and  is  not  even  like  mine. 

MBS.B.  G. 


Wyndhurst  Notes 

I  am  enjoying  the  very  best  of  music 
as  I  write.  We  had  one  end  of  the  front 
porch  enclosed  last  Spring,  and  that  is 
where  .1  am  sitting  this  evening.  Rain 


is  falling  in  a  nice  steady  way  which  is 
causing  it  to  go  into  even  the  hardest 
ground.  What  better  music  could  anyone 
have,  I  would  like  to  know? 

I  felt  we  wrere  very  dry,  but  I  have 
heard  of  so  many  places  where  they 
have  had  so  much  less  rain  than  we  have 
that  I  think  we  have  been  very  well  off. 
It  almost  seems  to  me  that  I  hear  the 
tiny  root  voices  singing  for  joy  as  this 
water  is  reaching  them. 

We  have  had  a  busy  Summer  with  the 
boarders.  They  started  to  come  in  May. 
We  have  had  fewer  children  and  more 
older  people  than  other  years.  Some  of 
them  are  very  nice  indeed,  while  others — 
well,  one  is  not  sorry  when  they  have  to 
end  their  vacation.  One  younger  woman 
has  been  here  since  May.  She  came  to 
get  well,  and  I  hope  is  finding  herself 
stronger.  Soon  after  she  came  she  wanted 
a  garden.  Many  are  the  hours  she  has 
put  in  on  a  small  piece  of  ground  and  it 
is  with  pride  she  has  supplied  the  table 
with  lettuce,  chard  and  squash.  A  bride 
and  groom  spent  a  happy  honeymoon 
week  with  us  in  June,  while  a  pleasant 
older  woman  was  with  us  for  about  six 
weeks.  She  made  me  think  of  a  beautiful, 
rare  old  china  vase  with  little  touches  of 
blue  through  it.  This  idea  that  people  are 
like  pottery  is  a  favorite  fancy  of  mine, 
and  one  which  gives  me  lots  of  pleasure. 
Another  woman  reminded  me  of  a  bright 


published  this  Fall.  What  a  time  she  did 
have!  I  have  often  said  I  was  going  to 
write  a  book  one  of  the  days,  but  now 
the  Sister-One  says.  “Don’t,”  since  we 
have  tried  living  with  a  writer  person. 
However,  she  told  Sister-One  she  would 
write  a  poem  about  her,  so  that  may  make 
up  a  little.  Our  two  children  were  both 
boys  of  about  the  same  age,  and  both 
dear  little  fellows,  but  oh.  the  difference 
in  mothers !  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
those  who  have  no  children  always  think 
they  could  raise  the  children  better  than 
the  parents,  and  after  teachihg  for  many 
years  I  am  sure  I  would  not  do  the  things 
a  good  many  parents  do.  The  outsider 
can  see  the  results  without  such  a  strong 
personal  element,  and  many  times  the  boy 
or  girl  tells  you  in  halting  words  where 
they  have  been  failed.  I  could  write  some 
sad  stories  along  that  line.  Well,  more 
than  enough  of  the  strangers  who  have 
been  within  our  gates  this  Summer. 

The  garden  has  suffered  from  the  dry 


weather,  like  everyone’s  else.  Due  to  the 
cold  wet  Spring  causing  late  planting,  and 
then  no  rain,  potatoes  and  corn  have  been 
but  very  poor  crops.  Peas  failed  early  in 
the  season  due  to  the  wet,  but  a  late  row 
did  very  well,  considering  weather  again. 
Tomatoes  came  in  by  the  bushel,  and 
over  three  dozen  quart  cans  are  ready  for 
Winter.  Fifteen  quarts  of  string  beans 
and  about  the  same  number  of  the  beans 
shelled  are  also  waiting  for  Winter. 
Thirty-six  quarts  of  canned  peaches  be¬ 
sides  a  good  bit  of  peach  sauce  and  a 
goodly  number  of  glasses  of  various  kinds 
of  jelly  all  go  to  prove  that  the  Sister-One 
has  been  busy.  Bush  Limas  were  fine, 
while  peppers  are  ever  a  sure  crop,  and 
beets,  carrots,  lettuce  and  spinach  have 
all  done  their  part. 

The  new  kinds  of  flower  seeds  I  tried 
this  year  almost  all  forgot  to  come  up. 
I  am  ashamed  of  the  care  I  took  of  one 
small  plant  only  to  find  it  was  a  rank 
weed.  Now  I  have  had  wonderful  flowers ; 
great  masses  of  Zinnias  of  all  colors, 
from  a  deep  scarlet  to  pure  white.  I  have 
been  much  pleased  with  the  small  Zinnias 
this  year.  It  is  my  first  time  of  growing 
them,  and  I  find  them  very  worth  while. 
Then  I  had  hundreds  of  nasturtiums,  al¬ 
ways  get  the  climbers  and  let  them  run 
on  the  ground,  and  such  blooms  as  I 
always  get !  Scabiosa  in  seven  different 
colors,  all  beautiful,  asters  in  light  pink, 
white,  faint  blue,  deep  purple  and  many 
other  colors,  and  then  the  California 
poppies  with  their  bright  colors  added  to 
the  picture.  I  also  got  great  masses  of 
Clematis,  which  I  find  so  wonderful  with 
my  flowers  as  I  fix  them  in  vases.  I  must 
not  forget  the  big  handfuls  of  helitrope. 

I  always  thought  it  must  have  a  wet  place 


to  bloom  but  it  was  fine  with  great  masses 
of  bloom  right  out  in  the  hot  sun. 

Last  Spring  the  man-of-all-work  made 
porch  boxes  and  filled  them  with  pansies 
which  bloomed  all  Spring.  Later  the 
boxes  were  full  of  Petunias  which  I  raised 
from  seed,  all  colors  from  white  to  deep 
red  and  purple.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me 
that  one  can  get  so  much  for  10  cents  and 
just  a  little  work. 

I  surely  had  one  gardening  joy  this 
season  in  a  non-poison  spray.  It  takes 
all  my  cash  to  buy  it,  but  it  works,  and 
does  not  hurt  the  chickens.  I  could  spray 
the  blooming  plants  and  the  flowers  show 
no  trace  of  the  spray,  but  the  insects  were 
gone.  The  aster  beetles  and  the  rose  slugs 
which  have  spoiled  so  much  for  me  in 
the  past  met  their  fate.  Cabbage  worms 
died  and  the  Mexican  beetles  which  ar¬ 
rived  for  the  Lima  beans  curled  up  and 
died  when  they  got  a  dose  of  spray. 

Wyndhurst  has  several  newr  members 
this  season.  One  is  Dotsie,  Guernsey 
heifer.  She  came  to  live  with  us  when 
her  first  calf  was  only  a  week  old.  She 
has  been  tested,  as  all  good  cows  must  be 
these  days,  and  gives  wonderful  milk. 
The  cream  is  so  rich  that  it  is  hard  to 
whip  it  until  we  add  some  milk.  She  is 
giving  about  16  quarts  a  day,  and  her 
•butter,  which  the  Friendly  One  has  made 
twice  this  week,  is  almost  too  deep  in 
color.  Long  may  her  days  be-  here  at 
Wyndhurst  as  one  of  the  family. 

The  other  new  members  are  a  hive  of 
bees,  something  I  have  long  been  wanting. 
Last  Spring  a  young  Grange  brother 
heard  me  say  I  ■wanted  them.  He  had  a 
number  of  hives,  so  one  evening  he  drove 
over  with  one  for  me.  I  call  him  a  real 
Granger.  When  these  bees  first  came  they 
seemed  afraid  of  me.  A  man  had  cared 
for  them  and  they  did  not  seem  to  take 
to  a  woman,  but  soon  they  did  not  seem 
to  mind  how  near  I  come  to  them. 

There  is  another  newr  member  of  the 
family  who  came  in  a  sad  way.  Late  in 
July  one  very  hot  afternoon  the  man-of- 
all-work  was  overcome  with  the  heat.  He 
got  to  the  house,  but  seemed  to  be  getting 
worse  all  the  time.  A  phone  call  to  the 
doctor  resulted  in  the  advice  to  bring  him 
to  the  hospitol.  We  only  had  18  for 
dinner  that  night,  and  all  this  was  during 
dinner  time.  The  best  we  could  do  was 
to  send  for  a  taxi,  and  I  went  along.  We 
got  there  without  being  wrecked,  and  the 
man-of-all-work  stayed  two  weeks.  Then 
he  went  with  his  relatives  for  a  time ;  we 
have  not  heard  yet  -whether  he  feels  able 
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to  come  back  or  not.  He  needed  a  good 
rest,  as  he  had  been  having  neuritis  all 
Spring,  so  that  it  made  it  hard  for  him 
to  use  his  arm. 

We  had  to  hunt  up  some  one  to  take 
his  place,  and  when  the  local  paper  came 
out  with  our  advertisement  the  phone 
began  to  ring,  and  for  three  days  there 
was  a  steady  line  of  calls.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  whole  world  wanted  to  go  to  work 
We  took  a  kindly  old  man  who  has  always 
lived  about  here,  though  we  had  never 
known  him.  He  is  hard  of  hearing,  but 
is  a  good  gardener,  and  good  with  the 
cow  and  horses.  He  is  working  now  till 
we  know  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  it 
all.  He  had  not  been  working  for  a 
year  and  I  am  not  sure  would  be  able  to 
keep  on.  Neuritis  again. 

THE  EX-TEACIIEB  OF  WYNDHURST 

A  Maine  Woman’s  Pin 
Money 

Shall  I  tell  you  ways  in  which  I  pick 
up  a  little  money  of  my  own?  I  always 
had  a  fancy  for  pretty  handkerchiefs,  ‘i 
had  some  spare  time  and  not  much 
money ;  I  bought  two  yards  of  fine  white 
lawn  and  began  making  some  handker¬ 
chiefs  which  I  intended  to  use  for  Christ¬ 
mas  presents  later  in  the  season.  A 
neighbor  came  in  and  saw  them,  and 
asked  if  I  would  sell  some  of  them.  I 
agreed  to  sell  them  for  20  cents  each.  She 
took  a  dozen,  and  her  husband  took  a 
dozen,  too.  So  that  was  my  first  order. 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  made  them  :  Cut 
a  square  of  lawn  about  10%  inches,  hem 
on  machine  about  %  inch  ivide,  crochet 
around  the  edge  any  little  narrow  shell 
pattern  lace  in  blue,  pink  or  white.  I 
used  what  is  called  tatting  thread,  little 
palls  that  sell  for  five  cents  each,  No.  70. 
The  handkerchiefs  cost  me  not  quite  10 
cents  each  ;  I  could  make  four  in  a  day 
which  gave  me  a  profit  of  about  40  cents 
a  day  for  my  work.  The  men’s  handker¬ 
chiefs  took  more  cloth,  but  all  the  work 
there  was  to  them  >vas  the  hem,  about  % 
inch  wide.  I  got  20  cents  for  these.  I 
soon  got  many  orders,  so  that  in  two 
months  I  sold  about  200.  That  was  some 
years  ago. 

Now  I  am  getting  older  and  cannot 
work  with  a  fine  crochet  hook,  so  of  late 
years  I  have  been  knitting  mittens.  At 
first  I  knitted  only  a  few  pairs  for  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  those  who  bought  them  liked 
them  so  well  they  would  show  them  to 
others,  and  thus  I  got  orders  for  more; 
then  one  Winter  I  put  a  sign  out  in  the 
door-yard  which  said : 

“Men’s  Mittens  For  Sale.” 

That  brought  more  customers,  all  I 
could  supply  for  a  while.  For  men’s  mit¬ 
tens  I  buy  three-thread  yarn,  which 
makes  a  warm,  thick  mitten ;  get  black, 
brown  or  gray  for  these.  Of  late  years 
I  have  been  selling  boys’  mittens  for  ages 
from  five  or  six  to  12  years  old  or  so.  I 
put  some  in  stores  to  be  sold,  sell  some 
to  stores  outright,  sell  some  to  a  drygoods 
peddler  who  comes  this  way,  and  also  sell 
some  here  at  the  house.  For  boys’  mit¬ 
tens  I  buy  two-thread  yarn,  the  kind 
called  sheep’s  gray,  not  colored,  but  made 
with  black  and  white  sheep’s  wool  mixed, 
and  knit  a  stripe  in  the  wrist  of  garnet, 
black,  white  or  blue,  stripe  them  in  many 
ways,  and  then  if  there  are  two  or  more 
boys  in  the  family,  each  one  knows  his 
own  mittens  by  the  stripe,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  think  the  stripes  are  pretty.  Some 
say  the  stripes  are  what  sells  them. 

One  Winter  I  sold  196  pairs  of  mit¬ 
tens.  At  near  Christmas  time  orders 
came  in  so  fast  I  had  to  get  some  one  to 
knit  a  few,  perhaps  20  pairs.  Excepting 
that  I  have  knitted  them  all  myself.  Oc¬ 
casionally  I  knit  two  pairs  in  a  day,  but 
not  often,  but  much  of  the  time  I  knit 
three  pairs  in  two  days.  I  sell  them  for 
a  little  more  than  twice  what  the  yarn 
costs  me,  so  that  I  get  good  pay  for  my 
work.  I  buy  my  yarn  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

I  also  crochet  babies’  bootees.  There 
may  be  others  who,  like  myself,  are  shut 
in  from  active  life,  there  may  be  daugh¬ 
ters  who  need  to  stay  at  home  and  help, 
who  could  in  this  way  get  a  little  money 
of  their  own.  aunt  mart. 


Raised  Doughnuts 

One  cake  compressed  yeast,  l1/!’  cups 
milk  scalded  and  cooled,  one  tablespoon 
sugar,  three  tablespoons  shortening,  V2 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  4%  cups  flour,  %  cup 
sugar,  one  egg,  teaspoon  salt.  When 
the  milk  is  lukewarm,  dissolve  in  it  the 
yeast  and  one  tablespoon  sugar.  Add  a 
little  flour,  cover  and  set  in  a  warm  place 
for  about  an  hour.  Then  add  to  this  the 
sugar  and  shortening  creamed,  nutmeg, 
salt,  egg  and  the  rest  of  the  flour.  The 
dough  should  be  rather  soft.  Knead  light¬ 
ly,  put  in  a  greased  pan,  and  set  to  rise 
until  light  (about  an  hour).  Turn  on  a 
floured  board,  roll  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  thick,  cut  out,  then  place  on  a 
floured  board,  cover  with  a  cloth  and  let 
rise  for  45  minutes.  Then  fry  like  any 
doughnuts,  with  the  side  uppermost  that 
has  been  next  to  the  board.  The  grease 
must  be  very  hot,  but  not  burning. 


A  Home  Clambake 

One  of  our  rural  ladies  prepared  a 
clambake  dinner  for  some  of  her  city 
friends  as  follows : 

She  had  a  couple  of  steamers  to  cook 
it  in,  the  kind  with  copper  bottom  ket¬ 
tles,  with  other  tin  containers  that  stand 
up  in  tiers  above  it,  and  she  said  it  helps 


red  vase  with  jet  black  markings  on  it 
recently  •  She  -was  a  well-known  poet,  who  came  for 
a  few  weeks  to  finish  up  some  work  to  be 
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considerably  to  have  hot  water  ready  and 
keep  plenty  in  the  lower  container. 

For  12  people  she  used  12  broilers, 
weighing  about  1 %  lbs.  each,  250  clams, 
12  large  Irish  potatoes,  12  large  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  12  ears  of  sweet  corn  and  a  pound 
of  frankfurts. 

She  finds  10-cent  scrubbing  brushes  the 
handiest  things  to  scrub  the  clains  and 
potatoes  with. 

In  the  first  compartment  she  placed  all 
the  clams;  in  the  second  compartment  she 
placed  a  square  of  cheesecloth  and  all  the 
potatoes.  She  also  lined  the  third  com¬ 
partment  with  cheesecloth  and  placed  the 
chicken,  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  and  the  frankfurts  on  top  of  the 
chicken.  The  fourth  and  last  compart¬ 
ment  held  the  sweet  corn  covered  with 
celery  leaves. 

After  it  began  boiling  she  steamed  it 
1  y2  hours,  and  it  was  all  nicely  done. 
Anyway  one  could  test  it  during  the 
cooking  by  lifting  any  of  the  containers 
off  and  trying  the  chicken  or  potatoes. 
She  served  the  “bake,”  or  what  should  be 
styled  “steam,”  on  large  platters  and 
trays,  picnic  style,  out  of  doors,  and  as 
appropriate  accompaniments  rolls,  brown 
bread,  two  kinds  of  salad,  celery,  sliced 
tomatoes,  pickles,  pie  and  coffee. 

While  she  has  never  tried  using  a  wash 
boiler  she  says  no  doubt  if  one  had  a 
canning  rack  to  set  in  for  a  false  bot¬ 
tom  by  placing  the  things  in  same  order 
with  a  layer  of  cheesecloth  under  the 
chicken  it  could  be  fixed  quite  satisfac¬ 
torily.  MRS.  B. 


Rainy  Day  Amusements 

I  have  two  little  girls,  ages  nearly  five 
and  nearly  four,  who  demand  not  a  little 
attention  on  rainy  days  when  they  can¬ 
not  go  out  of  doors,  so  I  have  worked  out 
some  very  good  amusements  that  not  only 
keep  them  busy  for  the  time  being,  but 
that  I  hope  may  prove  helpful  to  them 
when  they  are  in  school. 

I  think  perhaps  the  pencil  should  come 
first  on  the  list,  as  nearly  every  child  likes 
to  write.  Give  them  plenty  of  paper  and 
they  will  soon  learn  that  they  cannot 
write  on  the  Avails  and  other  places. 

Some  of  the  interesting  things  the  girls 
like  best  to  do  are  drawing  pictures,  pic¬ 
tures  of  people,  objects  and  in  fact  every¬ 
thing  they  see  about  the  house  and  farm. 

After  Eleanor,  the  elder  of  the  two, 
learned  to  print  the  alphabet  and  knew 
each  letter,  words  were  spelled  out  to  her 
Avhile  mother  was  about  her  work,  and 
she  enjoyed  printing  the  different  names, 
and  soon  learned  her  own  and  sister’s 
name. 

Of  course  at  first  they  will  need  quite 
a  bit  of  help  from  mother,  but  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  they  will  think  of  things  to  draAV,  and 
Avill  copy  Avords  from  papers. 

Sometimes  tracing  pictures  through  tis¬ 
sue  paper  will  interest  them  if  the  pic¬ 
tures  have  not  too  irregular  outlines,  also 
drawing  houses,  squares,  circles,  etc.,  and 
coloring  with  their  crayons. 

Now  the  scissors  are  equally  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  the  pencil,  but  be  sure  they  are 
of  the  blunt  kind,  so  that  no  one  can  get 
hurt. 

Perhaps  the  most  fun  is  to  cut  out  the 
pictures,  verses  and  little  stories  from 
magazines,  and  they  are  all  saved  up  for 
rainy  days,  when  mother  helps  her  paste 
them  in  her  scrap-book.  This  book  itself 
is  a  soux-ce  of  great  amusement,  as  the 
stories  all  have  to  be  read  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  discussed,  over  and  over  again. 

Perhaps  everyone  knows  the  pleasure 
derived  from  cutting  out  paper  dolls  when 
a  child,  but  I  shall  have  to  confess  it  Avas 
all  neAV  to  me  Avhen  I  taught  my  children 
hoAv  to  make  the  dollies,  bunnies  and 
kuties  all  in  rows.  Sometimes  we  fold 
the  paper  in  different  ways  and  cut  out 
places  which  make  all  kinds  _  of  fancy 
things  or  “lace”  as  they  call  it.  Some¬ 
times  we  cut  paper  glasses,  autos,  en¬ 
gines  or  other  different  objects  that  are 
of  interest  to  the -child.  It  is  surprising 
hoAv  soon  they  pick  it  up,  and  can  do  very 
well. 

Another  use  for  the  colored  pictures  m 
magazines  is  to  cut  them  half  an  inch 
wide  and  about  five  or  six  inches  long 
and  they  Avill  make  very  pretty  paper 
chains,  and  even  the  littlest  one  liked  to 
make  them,  although  it  was  a  rather 
sticky  operation. 

Sometimes  we  cut  out  and  mount  the 
pictures  on  cardboard ;  then  when  dry  cut 
up  for  puzzles,  each  being  kept  in  an  en¬ 
velope  separately. 

These  are  just  a  few  ideas  to  keep  the 
children  busy  and  happy.  Perhaps  the 
mother  who  was  a  teacher  previous  to 
her  marriage  can  suggest  other  and  better 
ones  •  if  so  I  for  one  would  like  to  know 
them  ’  VERMONTER. 


An  Unusual  Scrap-book 

A  casual  stop  at  any  stationery  counter 
will  show  you  that  scrapbooks,  memory 
books,  and  autograph  albums  are  quite 
the  thing  these  days. 

There  is  .something  intimate  and  inter¬ 
esting  in  a  scrapbook,  and  here  is  an  idea 
for  one  that  will  be  decidedly  different,  for 
no  two  persons  see  things  alike.  Get  a 
book,  (even  one  from  the  five  and  10 
counter  will  do),  and  in  it  put  all  the 
unusual  things  you  see  out  of  doors.  Call 
it  your  “Seen  With  My  Own  Eyes”  book. 
Here  are  a  feAV  notes  taken  from  one  that 
was  started  this  Summer. 

Date — Watched  a  battle  royal  between 
a  mocking-bird  and  a  big  black  c-row,  the 
mocking-bird  was  the  winner  of  the  fight 
Pound  a  half  dozen  turtles  sunning  them- 
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selves  on  a  log.  A  baby  oav!  snoozing  in 
the  daylight,  two  chameleons  playing  a 
game  of  tag,  queer  formations  of  tree 
limbs,  birds’  nests,  floAvers  in  bloom  out  of 
season,  etc.  Once  you  begin  jotting  things 
into  your  notebook  every  walk  to  garden, 
pasture,  woods  or  brook  will  be  teeming 
with  interest,  and  often  Ave  find  unusual 
things  that  a  naturalist  would  give  much 
for,  could  he  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
Avhat  we  had  seen. 

John  Burroughs,  Avho  has  written  so 
many  A\Tonderful  books  about  the  great 
out  of  doors,  really  had  very  little  school¬ 
room  education,  but  to  use  his  own  words, 
“I  was  familiar  with  everything  that 
smacked  of,  and  led  into,  the  open  air.” 
This  great  writer  did  not  look  for 


The  Rural  Patterns 

la  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  8%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  40-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 


78T  —  Yoke  and 
Flare.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  31^  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


747 — Tailored  Coat. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  54-in.  ma- 


cents. 


terial.  Ten  cents. 


Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine, 
10  cents. 


miracles  in  books,  but  he  used  his  eyes. 
Use  your  eyes,  keep  the  little  book  up  to 
date,  enliven  it  with  snapshots  of  some 
of  the  things  you  see,  and  you  will  have 
a  priceless  treasure  to  hand  down«to  your 
own  family.  bertha  s.  vasku 


Can’t  be  Beat  Very  Sweet 
Pickles 

Make  a  brine  strong  enough  to  bear  an 
egg.  Cover  medium-sized  cucumbers  with 
it  and  let  stand  for  three  days;  drain  and 
cover  again  but  this  time  with  clear 
water  for  three  days,  then  drain  and  cut 
iu  thick  slices.  Cover  with  Aveak  vinegar 
(%  vinegar,  %  water)  adding  one  tea¬ 
spoon  alum,  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Drain 
again,  and  to  10  lbs.  cut  cucumbers  use 
5  lbs.  light  brown  sugar,  2  qts.  vinegar 
1%  oz.  each  of  whole  allspice  and  stick 
cinnamon.  Pack  the  pickles  in  sterilized 
cans,  and  after  boiling  together  the  sugar, 
etc.,  pour  it  over  the  pickles.  Do  not  seal 
the  first  day,  but  pour  off  the  syrup 
and  boil  again  the  second  day,  and  again 
the  third,  sealing  the  third  day.  The 
completed  product  is  very  much  like  the 
real  sweet  pickles  one  can  buy. 

NETTIE  E.  EOWTHEB 


PHILLIPS: 


For  Troubles 
due  to  Acid 

INDIGESTION 
ACID  STOMACH 

heartburn 

headache 
r.ASES-  NAUSEA 


When  Food 
Sours 


Sweeten  the  stomach— instantly 


About  two  hours  after  eating  many 
people  suffer  from  sour  stomachs. 
They  call  it  indigestion.  It  means  that 
the  stomach  nerves  have  been  over- 
stimulated.  There  is  excess  acid.  The 
way  to  coi-rect  it  is  Avith  an  alkali, 
which  neutralizes  many  times  its  vol¬ 
ume  in  acid. 

The  right  way  is  Phillips  Milk  of 
Magnesia — just  a  tasteless  dose  in 
water.  It  is  pleasant,  efficient  and 
harmless.  It  has  remained  the  stand- 
ard  with  physicians  in  the  50  years 
since  its  inArention. 

It  is  the  quick  method.  Results 


come  almost  instantly.  It  is  the  ap¬ 
proved  method.  You  will  never  use 
another  when  you  have  experienced 
relief  in  this  superior  form. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  Phillips 
Milk  of  Magnesia  prescribed  by  phy¬ 
sicians  for  50  years  in  correcting  ex¬ 
cess  acids.  25c  and  50c  a  bottle — any 
drugstore. 

“Milk  of  Magnesia”  has  been  the 
U.  S.  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  The 
Charles  II.  Phillips  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  predecessor  Charles  H. 
Phillips  since  1875. 


Also  Infant’s  Vel- 
lastic  Wrappers  and 
Shirts.  And  Chil¬ 
dren’s  U.  K.  C. 
Sleeper  Suits. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For 
Bodygard  Underwear. 


UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 

Utica  •  •  New  York 


No  End  To  The 
Wear  In  Bodygard 
UNDERWEAR 

It  s  so  comfortable  that  you  forget  you  have 
it  on,  but  you  are  always  aware  of  its  good 
appearance,  and  you’ll  marvel  over  the  way 
it  wears  and  WEARS. 

A  fine  ribbed  underwear 
with  a  springy  texture.  For 
Every  Member  of  the  Family. 

An  elastic  knit  fabric  with 
a  silky  inner  fleece.  For 
Every  Member  of  the  Family. 

For  maximum  warmth  and 
comfort  without  excessive 
weight.  Heavy  fleece  lined. 
For  Men  and  Boys. 

Men’s  soft  fleece  lined 
unions  made  of  quality 
yarns.  Modeled  for  perfect 
fit  and  bodily  comfort. 


x/ELLAST/q 

underwear 


Jwri&ldotm. 

p^NUS  7^.. 

Idurabue  rib 


They  keep  Warm  awl  Comfortable 

LDPRUF 

Figurfit  i  KNIT 
7  SLIP S 


Last  winter  thousands  of 
•women  kept  comfortably 
warm  on  the  coldest  days 
with  Indera  Figurfit  (Cold- 
pruf)  Knit  Slips. 

For  Indexa’s  are  fash¬ 
ioned  by  a  special  process 
that  combines  warmth  and 
smart  comfort. 

An  Indera  conforms  to 
"Tyour  figure  perfectly.  It  has 
a  patented  border  that  pre¬ 
vents  bunching  and  riding 
up  around  your  hips.  Has 
patented  shoulder  straps  that 
stay  where  they  belong.  That's 
why  you  can  wear  them  un¬ 
der  your  daintiest  frocks. 

Indera’fl  are  easily  laun¬ 
dered  without  bothersome 
Ironing. 

Indera  offers  you  a  wide 
choice  of  patterns,  fast  col¬ 
ors,  weights  and  prices. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  or  de¬ 
partment  store  for  Indera 
Figurfit  (Coldpruf)  Knit 
blips. 

Write  us  for  Free  Style 
folder  No.  13  in  colors. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO.. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

418-425  8tate  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 


593  LYELL  AVENUE 


KOUHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  Free  samples.  Order 
sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid. 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10.  West  Concord,  N.  H. 


YARNS 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife's  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Callouses 


Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  In  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1  .00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMF1TAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R  Burlington  Vt. 


The  World’s  Leading 

TAXIDERMISTS 

Mounting  by  Museum  Methods 
All  heads  modelled, not  "stuffed” 
Master- mounting  :  Master-tanning 
Write  for  new  catalog 
JAMES  L.  CLARK  STUDIOS.  INC. 
705-715  Whitlock  Avenue,  New  York 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

New  Illustrated  Instruction  Booklet  for  Reseating 
Chairs  with  RUSH,  CANE,  Fibre  Rush,  Splints  and  Reed, 
10  cents.  Complete  Price  List  free.  New  Reedcraft  In¬ 
struction  Booklet,  10  cents.  State  which  booklet  desired 

H.  H.  Perkins,  268  Shelton  Avo.,  New  Haven,  Conv 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  ail  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1M  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N  j 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


What  About  Inbreeding? 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  four  ewes 
and  one  ram,  all  pets.  I  have  mated  the 
ram  with  his  granddaughter,  and  have 
seen  no  bad  effects.  I  have  heard  that 
such  close  mating  would  ruin  my  flock, 
but  have  not  been  told  how.  I  hate  to 
get  rid  of  the  ram  as  he  is  a  fine  big  fel¬ 
low.  E.  H.  L. 

New  York. 

There  are  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
this  question,  but  some  of  the  best  flock 
masters  recognize  the  value  of  inbreeding 
in  intensifying  good  qualities,  thus 
strengthening  the  line  instead  of  weak¬ 
ening  it.  .Tust  how  far  is  a  reasonable 
length  for  carrying  on  such  inbreeding 
is  a  matter  of  study  and  judgment.  In 
the  case  mentioned  we  should  be  disposed 
to  use  this  ram  another  year  and  keep 
close  watch  of  results. 


What  Is  Buttermilk? 

A  reader  asks  for  a  legal  definition  of 
buttermilk  to  be  sold  for  food  purposes. 
The  following  reply  is  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  department 
that  nothing  except  buttermilk  obtained 
by  churning  cream  in  the  usual  manner 
can  be  properly  sold  as  buttermilk.  The 
material  made  by  the  addition  of  a  cul¬ 
ture  to  skim-milk  and  frequently  referred 
to  as  “cultured  buttermilk”  might  more 
properly  be  referred  to  as  “imitation  but¬ 
termilk”  or  as  “cultured  skim-milk,”  al¬ 
though  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defini¬ 
tions  and  Standards  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  material  under  the  name  “cul¬ 
tured  buttermilk.” 

At  the  present  time  quite  a  quantity 
of  skim-milk  to  which  a  culture  has  been 
added,  and  which  has  thereafter  been 
dried  or  condensed  is  being  sold  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  Feed  Control  Officials 
have  recognized  these  products  under  the 
name  of  “condensed  cultured  skim-milk” 
and  “dried  cultured  slcim-milk.” 

KENNETH  F.  FEE, 

Director  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau. 


Pumpkins  for  Cows 

My  neighbor  tells  me  that  pumpkins 
are  injurious  to  cows.  Is  there  any  dan¬ 
ger  in  feeding  them?  j.  w.  b. 

Great  quantities  of  pumpkins  have  been 
fed  to  cows  and  we  never  heard  of  an 
authentic  case  of  injury  from  their  use. 
They  are  mainly  water,  being  only  around 
8.3  per  cent  dry  matter.  In  food  nutri¬ 
ents  they  contain  about  1.1  per  cent 
protein  and  4.5  per  cent  carbohydrates. 
They  are  practically  the  same  in  protein 
as  potatoes,  though  the  latter  carry  nearly 
four  times  as  much  carbohydrates. 

There  is  something  about  good  yellow 
pumpkins  that  cows  certainly  like,  as  one 
can  tell  by  the  way  they  go  after  them 
when  the  pumpkins  are  pitchforked  over 
the  fence  into  the  feeding  field,  so  that 
they  break  when  striking  the  ground. 

There  is  a  belief  among  some  that 
pumpkin  seeds,  because  of  their  slightly 
medicinal  effect,  have  a  tendency  to  dry 
up  cows.  This  is  not  generally  credited, 
however. 


Sheep  in  Yates  County 
New  York 

I  have  noticed  several  items  in  the 
R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  the  .sheep  industry 
and  thought  I  would  send  you  one  from 
Middlesex.  AYe  have  more  sheep  in  this 
town  than  any  town  in  Yates  County 
and  it  is  one  of  the  leading  money  crops 
in  this  section. 

AYe  are  favorably  situated  living  in  a 
valley  which  produces  all  kinds  of  grain, 
beans.  Alfalfa,  clover,  corn  etc.  Our  sheep 
are  Summered  on  “South  Hill”  a  portion 
of  the  farm  which  has  been  given  over  to 
grazing.  Most  of  our  sheep  were  over 
from  50  to  1150  acres  of  land  on  this  hill 
section.  They  turn  their  sheep  up  there 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  bring  them 
back  around  November  1. 

The  lambs  are  weaned  and  brought  to 
the  farms  in  the  valley  put  in  fresh  pas¬ 
ture  and  fed  grain  until  sold.  Some  sell 
in  October  off  grass,  and  others  feed  until 
January  1.  Around  13,000  lambs  are 
shipped  out  of  this  section  per  year,  which 
have  brought  the  growers  around  $120.- 
000.  The  wool  from  the  ewes,  averaging 
7V>  pounds  would  bring  $36,000,  making 
a  total  sum  from  the  sheep  industry  of 
$156,000.  AAre  have  farms  in  this  town 
that  have  had  flocks  of  sheep  on  them 
over  100  years. 

The  cut  shown  is  a  truckload  of  lambs 


from  a  flock  of  110  lambs ;  45  of  the 
“tops”  have  been  taken  out  in  October. 
The  truck  contains  24  lambs  which 
weighed  2,400  pounds  at  14c  per  pound 
making  the  load  bring  $336.  The  110 
lambs  brought  $1,287.80 ;  wool  $480.00 ; 
total  sales  from  120  ewes  $1,768.40. 
Twenty-five  of  the  sheep  were  yearling 


ewes  and  only  one-half  of  them  bred. 
This  is  no  big  showing  and  can  be  repeat¬ 
ed  by  any  sheep  man  who  will  feed  and 
take  care  of  liis  flock.  L.  c.  Williams 


Alfalfa  in  Virginia 

I  have  been  growing  Alfalfa  for  35 
years  or  more  and  find  it  to  be  decidedly 
the  best  all-around  grass  for  hay  and 


grazing  purposes  now  in  existence.  The 
second  year  I  ever  tried  Alfalfa  I  had 
only  one  acre,  and  it  produced  enough 
long  feed  or  hay  from  May  1  to  October 
1,  to  feed  three  horses,  I  also  sold  several 
hundred  pounds  to  neighbors.  I  cut  it 
five  times  during  the  growing  season, 
securing  from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  of 


good  cured  hay  at  each  cutting.  My  team 
also  kept  in  far  better  condition  during 
the  work  period,  or  Summer,  than  ever 
before,  and  on  less  grain.  Alfalfa  is  a 
very  strong  and  nutritious  feed,  therefore, 
requiring  less  grain  or  corn. 

Here  are  a  few  hints  about  growing 
Alfalfa,  which  are  important  for  good 
permament  results : 

1. — The  soil  must  be  fertile  and  well- 
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drained.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  seeding 
on  poor,  wet,  soggy  land. 

2. — It  pays  to  begin  at  least  12  months 
prior  to  seeding,  so  as  to  get  the  land  in 
proper  fertilization  and  preparation.  Mod¬ 
erately  fertile  land  will  not  produce  a 
fair  crop  of  Alfalfa,  it  must  be  good  to 
commence  with. 

_  3. — It  pays  to  grow  cow  peas  or  a  cul¬ 
tivated  crop  preceding  the  seeding  of 
Alfalfa.  The  cultivated  crops  help  destroy 
the  weeds  and  grass,  which  must  be  done, 
or  else  the  young  Alfalfa  plants  will  be 
chocked  out. 

4.  —  1  Consider  Fall  seeding  best. 
I  have  tried  both  Fall  and  Spring.  The 
last  week  in  August  or  first  week  in 
September  is  decidedly  the  best  time  in 
the  upper  South. 

5.  — Remember  that  a  well-prepared 
seed  bed  is  essential.  If  the  land  is  not 
good,  apply  from  two  to  three  tons  of 
finely-prepared  stable  manure  per  acre, 
then  break  the  land  deep  in  late  Spring’ 
or  early  Summer.  It  should  then  be  disked 
and  harrowed  every  15  days  up  to  time 
of  seeding. 

6.  — If  Alfalfa  has  never  been  grown  on 
the  land,  it  should  be  inoculated.  This 
can  be  done  by  taking  the  soil  from  an 
old  Alfalfa  field  and  spreading  at  the 
rate  of  400  to  500  pounds  per  acre. 

7.  — AAdien  the  land  is  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  'the  seed,  or  just  before  seeding, 
apply  lime  at  the  rate  of  1,500  pounds 
per  acre  (broadcast).  In  this  way  it  will 
get  throughly  mixed  with  the  soil  by  the 
time  the  work  of  preparation  is  com¬ 
pleted.  It  should  be  disked  and  harrowed 
throughly  both  ways.  It  is  useless  to 
seed  Alfalfa  without  a  liberal  supply  of 
lime,  as  I  have  tried  it.  Once  in 
seeding  a  small  field,  I  lacked  enough 
lime  to  finish  up  one  corner.  AA’hile  the 
other  portion  of  the  field  got  15  to  18 


Is  it  worth  $8.39  per  cow  to  make 
each  cow  yield  $67.52  extra  profit? 

Authentic  Feeding  Tests,  conducted  for 
two  years,  show  how  continued  use  of  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  brought  added  dividends 


In  A  SERIES  of  300-day  tests  conducted  at 
our  Research  Farm,  every  dollar  invested  in 
feed  and  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic, 
above  usual  feeding  costs,  returned  more  than 
$8  in  extra  profits. 

These  experiments  were  made  with  various 
breeds  and  types — pure-bred  and  high-grade 
Holsteins,  Guernseys  and  Jerseys.  In  every 
test  the  cows  were  equally  divided  as  to 
breed,  age,  type,  calving  date  and  previous 
production  records.  All  points  were  taken 
into  careful  consideration  and  as  accurate  a 
division  as  possible  made. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a  single  test, 
but  the  average  result  of  many  tests,  covering 
two  whole  years,  over  600  days’  actual  lactation. 

Rations  and  care  of  the  two  groups  in  each 
test  were  in  every  way  identical,  with  the 
single  exception  that  one  group  received  Dr. 
Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  mixed  in  the 
feed,  while  the  other  received  no  Tonic.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  results  of 
all  tests  for  the  two  years: 

Tonic  Cows  Non-Tonic  Cows 

Average  time  on  test  300  days  300  days 

Average  feed  cost  per  cow  $110.61  $102.22 

(including  Tonic) 

Averageproductionper  cow  9219.6  lbs.  6408.3  lbs. 
Average  milk  value  per  cow  $248.93  $173.02 

Average  profit  per  cow  $138.32  $70.80 

NOTE — Milk  sold  at  $2.50  per  cwt.  on  a  3.5  basis. 


No  practical  dairyman  will  fail  to  make  the 
following  observations: 

(1)  That  the  cost  of  feed  per  cow  receiving 
Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic,  including 
cost  of  Tonic,  was  $8.39  more  than  the  cost  of 
feed  per  non-Tonic  cow.  But  the  average 
profit  per  Tonic  cow  was  $67.52  greater  than 
the  average  profit  per  non-Tonic  cow. 

(2)  That  the  Tonic  cows  were  the  better 
eaters.  They  were  never  “off  feed,”  but  right 
up  on  their  appetites  and  conditioned  to  con¬ 
vert  a  larger  mess  into  pails  of  milk. 

A  fact  not  shown  in  the  table,  but  brought 
out  by  these  tests,  is  that  the  Tonic  group 
had  a  sustained  milk  flow  well  on  through  the 
lactation  period. 

We  invite  you  to  carry  out  similar  tests 
with  your  own  cows.  Many  of  the  best  dairy 
herds  in  the  country  receive  Dr.  Hess  Im¬ 
proved  Stock  Tonic  regularly.  These  dairy¬ 
men  have  learned  the  value  of  this  conditioner 
and  mineral  supplement. 

Remember  that  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  does  not  take  the  place  of  proper  feed 
and  care.  At  the  same  time  the  Research  Farm 
results  show  very  clearly  that  proper  feed  and 
care  will  not  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Hess  Im¬ 
proved  Stock  Tonic. 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 

Adopt  our  plan  of  continuous  feeding  of  this  Tonic.  See  how  well  it  pays  you  in  extra  milk  production  and 
profits.  It  costs  but  2c  a  day  per  cow.  See  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  and  get  at  least  a  90-day  supply  to 

begin  with.  Figure  18  pounds  for  each  cow. 


RESEARCH  FARM  —  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Incorporated  —  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


Truckload  of  Lambs  which  brought  $336. 
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SATISFACTION 


The  Tornado  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 

Strong,  Durable,  Mechanically  Built. 
Not  continually  breaking,  cuts  finer, 
puts  fodder  in  better  feeding  condition 
than  any  other  cutter  in  America. 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  save  you  money. 
Write  us  today. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Massillon,  Ohio 


{of  Sore 
Shoulders 
Collar  Boils 
Barb  Wire 
Cuts*  Caked 
Udders,  Sore 
Teats,  and 
Sores  or  Wounds 
of  all  kinds  on 
man  or  beast. 


A 

Wonder 
Salve 

Nearly  a  million 
homes  have  learned 
that  Corona  Wool 
Compound,  because 
of  its  soothing  and 

healing  qualities,  is  one  _ 

of  the  best  preparations  ever  placed  on  the  market. 

It  is  different  from  ordinary  salves.lt  is  made  from 
oil  extracted  from  sheep’s  wool  and  while  it  is  very 
I  penetrating  and  reaches  right  down  to  the  seat  of 
trouble,  it  quickly  heals  but  will  not 
smart  the  most  sensitive  wound. 

GET  IT  AT  YOUR  DRUGGIST 
Keep  a  can  of  this  wonder  remedy 
on  hand  for  any  emergency.  Your 
druggist  can  supply  you.  Two  sizes 
66c  and  $1.26.  If  you  have  never  used 
Corona,  we  will  gladly  send  you 
Free  sample  on  request. 

’  .  CORONA  MFC.  CO. 

6012Corona  Bldg.  KENTON.  OHIO 


YOUR 

TREES  ARE  WORTH  Money  f 


a  Idlft  timber  turned  into  lumber,  is  worth  real 
money. You  can  earn  spare-time  or  full-time  prof¬ 
its  with  an  "American”  Portable  Saw  Mill.  No 
experience  necessary.  Tractor  or  gas  engine  fur¬ 
nishes  power.  Write  for  a  booklet  today. 

We  manufacture  saw  mills ,  wood¬ 
working  machines  of  all  kinds. 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


145  Main  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


More  Milk 

'Ross  SILO 

Ai  L.  Haecker,  on  authority  on  silos,  states 
that  clean,  sweet  ensilage  increases  milk 
yield,  averaging  150  gallons  a  year  per  row. 
A  Ross  811o  soon  pays  for  Itself.  Convincing 
booklet  free,  "Users'  Own  Words”— Write  lor 
it  and  our'.spscial  offer. 

ROSS  4Us‘u  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(Established  1850 )  824  Warder  St. 

Check  items  wanted. 


Heg  Houses 


Silos  ■  Mills  ■ 

Cutters  ■  Cribs  ■ 

Brooder  Houses  ■ 


RAPPERS 


TT 

I  want  dark  Nov.  and  Dec.  caught  MINK;  also 
V?  Coons,  Foxes,  Skunk  and  Eastern  Rats.  Don  t 
V  wait  to  write  for  iny  price  list;  ship  and  say 

™  hold  separate.  I  pay  charges  both  ways  if 

you’re  not  satisfied .  There’s  a  pleasant  surprise  awaiting 
you,  if  you  have  never  taken  advantage  of  my  offer 
JAS.  P.  ELLIS 

Raw  Furs 

84-86  Mill  Street  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Reliability  Since  1899 
It’s  the  way  we  grade  that  makes  us  grow. 


Bog  Spavin 


Get  rid  of  the  lameness  without  scar¬ 
ring  the  horse.  Guaranteed. 

Fleming's  Spavin  Liquid; 

52.00  a  bottle,  postpaid-  special  remedy 
for  all  soft  blemishes:  Bog  Spavin  .Thorousrh- 
pin. Splint,  Curb,  CappedHock,  etc.  Eaeyto 
use.  only  a  little  required  and  money  back  if 
it  fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VET' 

ER I  NARY  ADVISER.  288  Pages. 

-  FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 

D7Z  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  III. 


COTTON  1HSC8— For  your  milk  strainer,  300  ster¬ 
ilized  6  inch  discs,  $1.S0;  61$  inch,  $1.50— postage 
prepaid.  IIOWaKI)  SUl’FLY  CO.,  Uept.  1,  Canton,  Maine 
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TURKEY  RAISING 


inches  high,  the  portion  not  limed  never 
got  high  enough  to  cut. 

8. — I  sow  about  30  pounds  of  good  seed 
per  acre.  The  seed  is  got  in  with  a  nea 
weeder  or  common  hay  rake,  running 
across  the  field  both  ways.  If  it  doesn’t 
look  likely  for  rain,  it  is  best  to  run  a 
roller  over  the  land  to  compact  the  the 
soil,  insuring  a  far  better  stand. 

W.  H.  HARRISON 

Prince  George  Co..  Ya. 

Dairy  Cow  Questions 

Please  give  me  the  figures  on  what  it 
will  cost  to  feed  a  Guernsey  cow  a  year. 
What  will  a  good  average  grade  Guernsey 
produce?  Is  a  pound  of  butterfat  the 
same  as  a  pound  of  butter?  w.  J.  w. 

Practical  dairymen  of  wide  experience 
have  settled  upon  the  following  as  a  con¬ 
venient  rule  for  estimating  the  amount 
of  feed  required  by  a  cow  in  full  milk 
production  :  2  lbs.  of  hay  or  1  lb.  of  hay 
and  3  lbs.  of  silage  for  each  100  lbs.  live 
weight  and  1  lb.  of  concentrates  for  each 

3.5  lbs.  of  milk  given  while  in  full  milk, 
daily.  A  grade  Guernsey  cow  of  good 
size  should  weigh  about  1,100  lbs.  The 
cost  of  feed  will  vary  somewhat  according 
to  local  market  conditions ;  blit  on  this 
basis  the  cost  of  feeding  a  cow  for  a  year 
may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

Hay,  11  lbs.  daily  for  ISO  days,  1  ton, 
$18 ;  silage,  33  lbs.  daily  for  180  days  3 
tons,  $18;  pasture,  0  months  at  $3,  $18; 
concentrates,  1,400  lbs.  at  $50  a  ton,  $35; 
total,  $S9. 

A  good  grade  Guernsey  cow  should 
yield  at  least  6,500  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year, 
and  the  amount  of  concentrates  in  the 
table  has  been  based  on  this  estimate, 
assuming  that  the  cow  calves  in  the  Fall 
and  that  one  quarter  of  the  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced  while  the  cow  is  on  pasture  and 
fed  no  grain. 

A  pound  of  butterfat  is  not  the  same  as 
a  pound  of  butter.  Butter,  besides  butter¬ 
fat  contains  water,  salt,  and  small 
amounts  of  several  other  substances.  The 
standard  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  requires  that  butter  contain 

82.5  per  cent  of  butterfat.  Depending 
upon  the  skill  of  the  buttermaker,  a 
pound  of  butterfat  will  make  between 
1 1/5  and  1 %  lbs.  of  commercial  butter. 

ir.  H.  w. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  13-15.  —  Wisconsin  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.,  annual  meeting,  Osh- 
kosh  Wis. 

Nov.  13-15. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  annual  show,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Chas.  II.  Chapman,  secy.,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  13-22. — National  Grange  Annual 
Meeting,  Seattle,  Wash.  . 

Nov.  16. — Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  19. — Minnesota  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  _ 

Nov.  21-22.  —  Annual  meeting,  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  Secretary,  Prof.  A.  J.  Far¬ 
ley,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Nov.  21-27. — First  National  Pet  Stock 
Show,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City.  . 

Nov.  30-Dec.  7.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exhibition,  Chicago. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary, 
Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  4-5.  —  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa.  .  , .  , 

Dee.  5.6.  —  Annual  meeting  National 
Dairy  Council,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  10-13.  —  Vermont  State  Poultry 
exhibit,  St.  xVlbans,  \  t.,  L.  B.  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary.  „  .  ,  . 

Dec.  13.  —  Connecticut  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  13-14.  —  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Poultry  Show,  F.  AY.  Lovett,  secretary, 
Hatfield,  Mass. 

Jan.  8-10,  1930. — Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  annual  meeting,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jan.  14-17.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  State  Armory,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. ;  L.  B.  Burk,  manager. 

Jan.  15-17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary, 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-19. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show,  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
secretary.  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  1. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poul¬ 
try  Show.  Duquesne  Garden,  Secretary 
Harry  J.  Singer,  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa 


By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  12-13. — Holstein.  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22. — (J.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown, 
Wis. 


MILK-GETTER 

For  Udder  Infection 

MILK-GETTER  helps  end  your  udder  trouble.  Relieves 
garget,  caked  bag,  filthy  or  watery  milk.  Prevents  cows 
from  losing  their  quarters.  Milk-getter  is  very  soothing; 
penetrates  quickly ;  will  not  taint  the  milk,  $2.50  per 
jar,  postpaid.  WEAVER  MFG,  CO.,  Mlddlefleld,  Ohio 


Genuine  BIVINS  TBID  TAfiC 

With  wire,  copper  I  II  Hi  IflUv 
or  aluminum.  Name  and  address  stamp¬ 
ed  in  each  tag.  Prices.  20  tags,  50c;  45 
tags,  $1.00;  100  tags,  $2.00,  postpaid. 
nillINC  Printer,  Box  600, 
D  I  w  I  I”  w  Summit,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


ZJ 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 


526  Land  Titlo  Bldg 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE -AT  FARMER’S  PRICE 

CHEDCO  GEORGE 

Dropped  October  17,  1928 

Sire:  Cramond  Horatius  81664.  Dam:  Imp. 
Christine  Missy  Iil  21845.  14,437.7  lbs.  Milk ; 
796  lbs.  Fat,  Unofficial. 

C.  E.  C0TTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024.  Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


Tarbell  farms  guernseys 

TARBELL  FARMS  ULTRA  EUGENIE— Milk  9803.6;  Fat  638  3. 
New  York  State  Champion,  Secgnd  Place  National,  Clais  FFF. 
We  offer  her  sou,  by  May  Royal’s  Holliston  and  other 
fine  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  sit  very  attractive 
prices.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smlthvlllo  Flats.  New  York 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski, N. T. 


FOR  GUEBN8EY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILLIGER.  Wauwalesa.  Wia. 


HOLSTEINS 


Entire  Herd  of 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

A  Few  Grade 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

Cows  aud  heifers  of  all  ages.  Good  service  bulls 
Owner  died.  Priced  to  sell  to  settle  estate. 

Accredited  Herd 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS 

J.  L.  Hamilton,  Mgr. 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 

ACREOSTER£D  Holsteins  for  Sale 

35  fresh  and  close  springers,  1%  to 5 years  old,  large,  nice 
condition  seclected;  4  yearlings,  10  calves  2  to  6  weeks 
old;  2  yearlings  bulls.  Must  be  sold  by  November  15th. 

SPOT  FA  KM  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


F  O  K  SALE 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 


Accredited  Herd.  Eat.  19058 

Id  females-$-2  bred  3  year  olds,  2  open  yearlings,  2  calves. 
In  bulls — 1  two  year  old,  1  yearling,  2  calves.  Sybils 
and  Nobles  bred  to  produce  and  win. 

EEVI  COWUEN  FKElMhMA,  N.  Y. 


Pomfrct  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

.Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grndes. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing,  .lolin  II.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  II  art  lord,  Vt.  tsce. 


For  Sale-REG.  JERSEY  BULL  \%Z\uT 

MME.  A.  ARNAUD,  Chantecler  Farm,  KINGSTON,  R.  I. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 


Ash  Grove  Ay rshires 

again  lead  the  50-lb.  fat  list.  We  are  now  offering 
bull  calves  from  12,000  and  13,000-lb.  cows. 
Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices  to 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Carload  of  Purebred  Angus  Cattle 

as  follows  :  One  yearling  bull,  four  cows  with  calves 
at  foot  and  the  balance  bred  cows  and  heifers  to  fresh¬ 
en  this  winter  aud  spring.  L.  A.  COLTON,  Geneva, 
New  York. 


LILLIS’  HEREFORD  BULLS 

Should  be  used  to  head  your  Herds.  By  using  this  type 
of  Hereford  Bulls,  you  will  rock  the  Hereford  beef  busi¬ 
ness  to  supremacy  in  the  East. 

LILLIS  LAKE  IIKKKFOKP  RANCH 
William  1.  Lillis,  owner.  Belicneetudy,  New  York 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZL0TKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


Tested  COWS  For  Sale 

100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand.  All  dairy  breeds. 

N.  M.  BATCHELDKIt  -  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 


IF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EDCKWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wle: 

[  .-.  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


rCDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 
*  CHntl  J  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $4.50. 
Females,  $5.00.  Pair,  $9.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $0  00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


Percherons  lor  Sale  Yearlong!  $225.  Mares, 

$150  to  $160.  William  A.  Reid  •  Oxford,  Penna. 


SWINE 

Successor  Berkshires 

1929  Spring  Pigs 

Mated  pairs  and  trios.  Boars  ready  for  service. 

1929  Full  Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  V. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

T'feCD^CUIDE'  Dirr*  D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM 
|-C  E IV  A.  dll  I  lYE.  llUV  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 

JL-*  FORSALE  U  R  W  Blakely.  Mgr. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE £,r Sue! 

F.  M.  Patti  ngton  cfc  Son  •  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

Spotled  Poland  Chinas  ».TLoV.«l 

AHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Nice  Pigs,  $9  00  each.  Ped. 
v  free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  S17  00.  R.  HILL.  Stn.ci  Fills,  N.  T. 

0. 1.  C.  CHOICE  PIGS,  S10  ea. 

to  please.  C.O.D.  HOLMS  CALVIN,  It.  2,  It.ev.r  Falls,  I’a. 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Gilts  bred  for  March  farrow,  service  boars  and  fall  pigs 
by  a  Son  of  Twin  Cedar  Clan  1st  and  Defender  breeding. 

K.  8,  MeNEIL.  -  -  1IOVEK,  DELAWARE 

BREEDING  STOCK  — FEEDER  PIGS 

Purebred  Young  Boars,  ready  for  service;  I’.  China  and 
C.  White,  $35  crated.  Also  pigs  and  sows.  Feeder  pigs, 
20  to  50  lbs.,  $4. SO  to  $8.00.  Truck  delivery  Phila. 
or  N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Choewold,' Del. 

4-Wks.-01d  Pigs,  $3.50  Ea. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  eating  before  shipped. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross.  I  guarantee  the  pigs  to  be  healthy  and  good 
size.  Will  ship  in  small  and  large  lots  C.  O.  D.  In  any 
way  your  dissatisfied  in  10  days  return  pigs  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  Crates  free.  A  few  Chester  White  Barrows,  4 
weeks  old,  $4.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St..  Woburn.  Matt.  Tel.  0086 

FIGS 

Chester  Whites,  Durocs,  Poland  Chinas 

You  cannot  tell  them  from  pure  breds;  growthy,  healthy 
pigs,  from  high  grade  sows  and  pure  bred  boars.  The 
kind  that  make  hogs  of  themselves.  We  have  been 
breeding  and  raising  hogs  for  over  20  years. 

4  Wools  Old,  $4.50  oech.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

II 1 1;  II  LAN  D  YARDS  -t-  Waltham.  Mas*. 

L.  W.  Dean,  owner.  0.  K.  Laughton,  mgr.  Tel.  Wei.  0888-M 

e\  DOGS  I 

COON  HOUNDS 

Combination  Fur  Hunters,  Fox  Hounds, 
Beagle  Rabbit  Hounds. 

On  trial.  Hunting  Supplies.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

RIVER  VIEW  KENNELS  -  RAMSEY,  ILL. 

plIREURF.il  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  MALE— 

M.  Half  grown,  $15.  COLLIE— German  Police,  cross, 
half  grown,  handsome,  spayed  or  not,  ($15.  Registered 
Collie  Brood  Matron,  *15.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

PHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shorn., nt,  Uept.  It,  Montieello,  Iowa 

IAS  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6,  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  8WEET  8myrna.  N-  Y. 

PED.  POLICE  PUPPIES  &£!• 

Reasonable.  GtORGE  M.  EVERSON,  R.  D.  Ha.  4.  Fert  Plain.  N.  1. 

p  AT  TERRIERS  .  FOX  TER RIER 8— Lists 
Av  10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY,  FANA,  ILL. 

Rflf  Tfirripr  PUPPIES  —  Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 

lldl  IGIIIGI  guaranteed.  Crusaders  Kenneli.  Stafford.  Kansas 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  1* U PS— Handsome 
V/  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 

IJET  YOUR  PUP  at  Reducod  Prlcos — Welsh  Shepherds 
u  Shipped  on  approval.  SHADY  LAWN  FARM,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

|  SHEEP  J 

ShbopsiiikE  rams  and  ewes 

Foil  SALE- both  imported  and  home  bred  on  im¬ 
ported  foundation  from  the  Greatwood  Show  Flock. 
“We  are  J  breeding  He  tier  Sheep  than  we  can  Buy ” 

4*  It  FA  I  W  OOD  F  ARM  -  Fust  llonton,  M  umh. 

W.  S.  Martin,  owner  p.  Greig,  manager 

1,300  BRED  EWES 

FOR  SALE  IN  CAR  LOTS— 1,000  choice  large  black  faced 
ewes,  yearlings,  2s,  3s  and  4  year  olds.  500  extra  large 
Michigan  Delaine  yearling  ewes.  Wholesale  prices. 

ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich. 

P«MBOUILLET,  DORSET.  CHEVIOT,  SOUTHDOWN 

■A  and  Delaine  Rams.  1’.  C.  Chaster  White,  Berk¬ 
shire,  Hampshire  Boars  and  Bred  Gilts.  Reduced  prices. 

G.  D.  &  B.  S.  TOWNSEND,  Intorlakon.  Now  York 

THOROUGHBRED  Shr«p.  Yearllngand  Ram  Lambs — Also 
■  2  year  old  ram.  GEO.  A.  CUTH8ERT,  R.  F.  D.  3.  Hammond.  N.  Y. 

|(  AMBOUILLET  ltum  Lamb* — Stud  ram,  4  yrs.  old. 
H-  C.  BEARDSLEY  Montour  Falls.  N-Y  . 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS 

STEVENS  BROS.,  \V ilson.  New  York 

YOUNG  EWES  For  Sale 

ATTRACTIVE  SHROPSHIRE  OFFERING  on  Reg.  Yearling  Rams 

Leroy  C.  Bower  Ludlowville,  New  York 

GOATS 

WANTFH  TWO  M,LK  <*OATS  recently  fresh 
v”x»»v  a  s-esJ  ened  or  about  to  freshen  for  farm 
near  Kingston.  Send  particulars  including  age,  hre,  d 
price,  to  J.  KING8BURY,  49  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  and  FUR 

Spare  time  money-making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns.  .Secure 
thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chinchillas,  $25 
per  matured  trio.  White  Flemish,  $60  per  matured  trio 
CRAIN-FED  DOMESTIC  RABBIT  MEAT  may  be  eateii 
all  year.  It  Is  a  recommended  health  food  of  high  nu¬ 
tritious  value.  We  supply  them  dressed  to  private 
homes,  hotels,  restaurants  and  retail  meat  dealers  with 
fur  and  entrals  removed  at  60e  per  lb. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 

pedigreed  Chinchillfl  Rabbits 

from  registered  stock,  $2  up.  r.  NUTTAU.  T.m<  River.  N.  J. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  East  and  Stock-raising. — “Why 
don’t  land-owners  in  the  Eastern  States 
raise  more  sheep,  beef  cattle  and  hogs?” 
Almost  every  Mid-West  farmer  who 
visits  this  region  asks  this  question.  One 
answer  is  that  the  East  is  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  and  improving  its  meatmaking 
livestock;  but  this  fact  isn’t  apparent  to 
the  typical  visiting  outsider,  who  is  apt 
to  judge  the  numbers  and  distribution  of 
our  herds  and  flocks  by  western  stand¬ 
ards.  In  the  number,  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  its  dairy  cattle,  the  East’s  leader¬ 
ship  is  unquestioned.  Two  points  are 
clear:  First,  dairying  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  production  occupy  the  attention  of 
most  eastern  farmers ;  second,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  poultry,  fish,  western  meats 
and  imported  foods  is  on  a  scale  in  the 
East  of  which  most  people  in  the  West 
can  hardly  conceive.  Here,  then,  are  two 
main  reasons  why  the  raising  of  meat- 
stock  increases  slowly  in  the  East.  There 
are  some  other  reasons. 

An  Elderly  Man’s  Views. — A  man 
who  farmed  for  30  years  in  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  where  lie  was  born  and  reared, 
said  to  me  last  week  that  “dairying  is 
the  best  business  for  New  York  State 
farmers,  if  they  could  depend  on  a  fair 
price  for  their  milk.”  He  is  a  livestock 
commission  merchant,  who  handles  cattle, 
calves,  sheep  and  hogs  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  in  New  York  City.  His  further 
opinion  was  that  unless  a  man  knew  how 
and  was  fixed  to  specialize  in  raising  beef 
cattle  or  sheep,  he  should  stick  to  dairy¬ 
ing.  fruit-growing  or  truck-farming.  He 
doesn't  believe  that  it  would  be  profitable, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  for  eastern  farmers 
to  raise  hogs.  He  said  that  “a  pig  or  a 
few  shotes  to  eat  edible  wastes  from  farm 
kitchens,  cellars  and  feed  bins  usually 
will  make  a  little  money,  and  in  some 
places  in  the  East  pigs  in  considerable 
numbers  can  be  fattened  at  a  profit  on 
garbage  from  hotels  and  restaurants.”  He 
was  sure,  however,  that  there  was  no 
money  in  pork  production,  on  a  western 
corn  basis,  in  the  East,  except  in  some 
years  under  special  conditions  in  a  few 
areas.  He  went  on  to  say  that  some  east¬ 
ern  farmers  keep  herds  of  sows,  and  sell 
their  pigs  to  garbage  feeders,  or  to  farm¬ 
ers,  and  that  they  are  making  fair  to 
good  profits  because  they  maintain  their 
sow  herds  on  cheap  garbage.  He  men¬ 
tioned  a  district  near  Boston,  Mass., 
where  a  number  of  farmers  carry  their 
sow  herds  on  garbage,  and  sell  their  pigs 
to  local  dealers.  The  dealers  sell  the 
pigs  on  mail  orders,  usually  one  pig  to 
the  customer,  to  whom  shipment  is  made 
in  a  small  crate,  which,  with  the  contents, 
weighs  15  to  30  lbs.  Some  of  these  deal¬ 
ers,  he  said,  ship  pigs  to  hundreds  of 
farmers  and  small-town  people  in  all  the 
Eastern  States,  and  as  far  west  as  In¬ 
diana  and  Michigan. 

A  Young  Man  Talks. — From  Albany 
Co.,  N.  Y..  a  young  man,  brought  up  on  a 
Mid- West  farm,  writes  that  he  is  think¬ 
ing  of  buying  several  cheap  farms  that 
join  one  another  in  a  good  grass  area  of 
New  York  State,  to  establish  a  herd  of 
purebred  beef  cattle.  His  object  would  be 
to  raise  and  fatten  their  calves  for  “baby” 
beef.  “I  am  confident,”  he  says,  “that  a 
permanent  and  profitable  specialized 
business  could  be  built  up,  if  a  man  knew 
how  to  develop  it,  had  considerable  capi¬ 
tal  to  begin  with,  improved  his  pastures, 
grew  enough  legume  hay  and  corn  silage 
to  carry  his  cattle  through  the  Winters, 
sold  some  of  his  heifers  and  bulls  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  produced  a  quality 
of  ‘baby’  beef  that  would  command  pre¬ 
mium  prices.  He  might  do  as  well  or 
better  if  he  contracted  to  sell  his  annual 
steer  crop  to  someone  who  specialized  in 
fattening  young  cattle.  If  he  maintained 
a  flock  of  breeding  ewes,  he  could  handle 
the  lamb  crop  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  calf  crop.  There  isn’t  much  experi¬ 
ence  to  go  by  in  founding  a  business  of 
this  kind.  What  do  you  think  about  it?” 

Small  Beginnings. — Sound  and  suc¬ 
cessful  businesses  grow  up  gradually  from 
small  beginnings.  Many  a  small  begin¬ 
ning  today,  however,  would  have  been  a 
large  and  ambitious  one  a  generation  ago. 
If  a  young  man  who  knows  how  to  raise 
beef  cattle  or  sheep,  and  possesses  “con¬ 
siderable  capital.”  should  buy  and  im¬ 
prove  a  large  tract  of  York  State  land 
for  his  special  purpose,  he  might  succeed 


Livestock 

with  either  cattle  or  sheep,  if  he  had  the 
patience  and  caution  to  develop  his  busi¬ 
ness  gradually.  Beef  cattle-raising  on  a 
large  scale,  under  expert  management, 
has  been  under  way  for  several  years  on 
an  exceptionally  good  stock  farm  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  acres  in  an  eastern  county 
of  New  York.  It  appears  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  thus  far,  but  it  has  not  been  going 
iong  enough  to  prove  that  it  is  sound  as 
a  system.  An  enterprise  of  this  kind  in 
the  East  today  is  quite  different  from  the 
great  western  cattle  and  wheat  ranches  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century.  Old 
experience,  however,  has  given  us  some 
tap-root  principles  that  are  applicable  to 
all  new  business  ventures.  One  of  these 
is  that  the  quality  and  cost  of  the  hu¬ 
man  labor  required,  as  well  as  the  abili¬ 
ty  and  business  experience  of  the  head 
men,  are  decisive  factors  in  the  fate  of 
any  large  business.  These  factors  vary 
widely.  “Big  business  methods”  applied 
to  any  branch  of  farming  under  high- 
priced  experts  are  much  more  likely  to 
fail  than  succeed.  In  the  next  five  years 
we  shall  have  some  case  histories  on 
which  to  base  a  more  useful  opinion  than 
can  be  given  at  present  on  this  subject. 

Veal  Calves. — Recently  at  the  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  stock  yards  a  cattle  buyer  of 
long  experience  at  that  market  gave  me 
some  information  on  the  market  values  of 
veal  calves.  First  of  all,  he  pointed  out 


that  calves  of  some  of  the  dairy  breeds 
are  too  small  to  yield  the  50  to  70-lb. 
dressed  hind  saddles  that  sell  for  5  to 
10c  a  pound  more  than  light  saddles 
bring.  A  light  saddle  weighs  25  to  35  lbs. 
The  weight  and  color  of  the  saddle  de¬ 
termine  the  market  value  of  a  veal.  The 
best  saddle  weight  is  between  60  and  70 
lbs.,  and  “the  pinker  the  color  the  better,” 
he  said.  “Calves  of  any  of  the  beef  breeds 
and  Holstein-Friesian  calves  are  the  best 
in  weight  and  meat  color.  Another  point 
that  he  made  is  that  if  these  calves  were 
fed  whole  milk  for  several  weeks  after 
their  birth  they  would  pay  much  more 
for  100  lbs.  of  milk  when  they  were  mar¬ 
keted  than  dairymen  are  getting  for  that 
weight  of  milk.  He  was  sure  that  the 
veal  crop  could  be  improved  in  weight 
and  quality  at  a  profit  to  dairymen.  East 
year  164,358  calves  were  marketed  at 
Jersey  City.  Most  of  those  from  close-in 
points  weighed  120  to  140  lbs.  Some 
calves  came  in  from  Canada,  the  duty  on 
these  being  l^c  a  pound.  Calves  are 
shipped  to  Jersey  City  from  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Texas,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  the  Vir¬ 
ginias,  the  Carolinas,  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Pennsylvania  and  a  few  from  New 
England.  All  those  of  southern  origin 
classify  as  “grassers,”  which  run  up  to 
300  lbs.  A  calf  that  weighs  400  lbs.  or 
over  is  a  “steer.” 

Abattoirs  in  New  York  City.  — 
There  are  14  plants  in  which  livestock  is 
slaughtered  in  New  York  City  (on  Man- 
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hattan  Island)  and  three  in  Brooklyn. 
Six  of  the  14  plants  are  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city,  in  the  40th  Street  zone,  and 
the  other  eight  on  the  east  side,  near  the 
end  of  the  same  street.  Few  visitors 
would  suspect,  in  passing  up  or  down 
11th  Avenue  at  40th  Street,  than  on  the 
covered  roof  of  an  eight-story  plant  at 
this  point  several  carloads  of  fat  steers 
and  lambs  are  fed  and  watered  in  pens, 
where  they  wait — sometimes  over  night — • 
for  their  fatal  hour.  d.  c.  w. 


Aberdeen-Angus  to  Mexico 

Five  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  have  just 
been  shipped  from  Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc., 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  were  selected  at  the  farms 
by  Dr.  Alfredo  Uzeta  at  the  National 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Chapingo ;  they 
will  form  the  foundation  for  a  herd,  and 
be  used  in  instructional  work.  Four 
heifers  and  a  bull  constitute  this  purchase. 
The  bull  is  Quality  Dad  of  Briarcliff,  two 
years  old.  He  stood  first  in  his  class, 
wherever  shown,  and  his  dam  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  cows  in  the  Briarcliff 
herd  of  about  1,000  head  of  registered 
cattle.  His  sire  is  Revelerica,  a  son  of 
Blackcap  Revolution.  On  their  arrival  in 
Mexico  these  cattle  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  Mexican  National  Exposition  at  San 
Jacinto. 


Funny  banks.  Trust  half  a  million  to 
crooked  messenger-boy,  and  won’t  take 
an  honest  man’s  note  for  fifty. — Los 
Angeles  Times. 


Stanchions 


Right  now  is  a  good  time  to  REJMODEL  your  Barns, 
Poultry  and  Hog  Houses — arrange  them  so  they  will 
be  convenient,  sanitary,  and  enable  you  to  make  a  lot 
more  money  from  your  farm  stock. 

Whether  you  are  planning  to  remodel  your  old  build¬ 
ings  or  build  new  ones,  before  you  spend  a  dollar  on  plans,  mate¬ 
rial  or  equipment  be  sure  to  send  for  our  NEW  160  Page  Book  and 
see  the  very  latest  models — see  how  Jamesway  will  enable  you  to 
save  a  lot  of  money  on  material  and  construction.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  what  kind  of  changes  or  improvements  you  are  planning  in 
anv  farm  building  the  NEW 


Jamesway 


Drinking  Cups 


Book  will  show  you  the  best  and  most  economical  way  to  do  it. 

This  Free  Book  also  illustrates  and  describes  the  complete  line  of  Jamesway 
Equipment  —  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the 
cow  and  horse  barn.  Troughs,  Waterers,  Pens  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests, 
Waterers,  Incubators,  Poultry  House  Heaters,  Insulation,  Brooders  and  Baby 
Chick  equipment  for  the  poultry  house.  Here  again  our  extensive  experience 
in  designing  and  manufacturing  enables  us  to  produce  BETTER  designed, 
MORE  practical  and  longer  lasting  equipment — the  kind  that  costs  less  in 
the  long  run.  Mail  coupon  to  office  nearest  you  —  learn  all  about  Jamesway 
complete  service.  Check  on  coupon  the  things  you’re  interested  in  and  you’ll 
be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  helpful  information  we  will  give  you.  The  Book 
is  FREE  —  no  cost  —  no  obligation. 

James  Manufacturing  Company 


What’s  NEW 
in  Jamesway 

For  25  years  the  James  Mfg.  Co.  have 
been  pioneers  in  developing  methods  and 
equipment  that  help  farmers  make  more 
money  from  farm  animals.  Among  the 
latest  and  most  important  NEW  devel¬ 
opments  are 

New  Jamesway  Hot  Galvanized 
Barn  Equipment, 
i  New  Jamesway  Cow  Comfort 
Stall  Partition. 

New  Jamesway  Insulation 
Board  for  all  farm  buildings. 

New  Jamesway  Detachable 
Salt  Cups  for  Cows. 

New  Jamesway  Ventilation  for 
all  farm  buildings. 

New  J  amesway  Heating  System 
for  Poultry  Houses. 

New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry 
House — a  complete  Unit. 

New  Pointed  Arch  Farrowing 
House — a  Complete  Unit. 

New  Jamesway  Tile  Silo  with 
10  Improvements, 
j/l  New  J  amesway  Farm  Bulld- 
J  ”  ing  Tile. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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Mail 

Coupon 

Now 


Ventilating  System 


Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Jamesway  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Gnt.,  Canada 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  6452 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jamesway  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn  □  Tile  Silo 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System 
for  Poultry  House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House 

□  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment 


Carriers 


Poultry  Equipment 


R.  F.  D. 


State 
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1  have  just  con¬ 
cluded  a  ten-week 
test  feeding  Pratts 
L  a  y  in  g  Mash 
against  Weaver’s, 
my  own  make. 
There  were  234 
hens  in  the  pens 
fed  on  my  mash, 
and  only  224  in  the 
pens  fed  on  Pratts. 
Vet  the  Pratt- fed 
birds  laid  5,050 
eggs  while  birds 
fed  my  mash  laid 
4,391.  These  re¬ 
sults  certainly 
make  me  a  booster 
for  Pratts.” 

J.  B.  Weaker, 
Terre  Hill,  Pa. 


WE  ADDED  TO  THIS  FEED 
MODERN  METHODS  TOOK 
FROM  LAYERS  f  l 


i 


SUM  VITAMINS!  The  Vital  PLUS  Element  of  this 
Laying  Mash — at  %  the  cost  and  none  of 

the  bother  of  cod  liver  oil 


Fowls  need  sunshine  every  month  of 
the  year.  That’s  why  wild  birds  "fly 
south  ”  in  winter.  They  need  Vitamin  D. 

But  how  about  the  laying  hens  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  the  heaviest 
just  when  sunshine  is  most  scarce? 

The  finest  combination  of  animal 
proteins,  cereals,  and  minerals  still 
isn’t  good  enough  with  that  other 
prime  food  lacking — SUNSHINE! 

Sunshine  is  the  finest  source  of 
Vitamin  D.  Men,  women,  children, 
animals  and  birds  that  spend  time 
in  outdoor  sunlight  every  day  don’t 


need  a  Vitamin  D  element  in  food.  But 
few  are  so  fortunate  .  .  .  That’s  why 

babies  need  cod- 
liver  oil,  why  we  pay 
fancy  prices  in  win¬ 
ter  for  sun-ripened 
Southern  vegetables 
— why  Laying  hens, 
forced  into  high  egg 
production  during 
the  dark  winter 
months,  need  more 


sunshine — VITAMIN  D.  They  must 
have  it. 

So  the  sunshine  element  is  supplied 
in  Pratts.  By  special  processing,  the 
choicest  of  cereal,  mineral  and  animal 
protein  ingredients  are  vitalized  with 
a  rich  supply  of  Sun-Vitamin  D. 

THE  FIRST  LAYING  MASH  COM¬ 
PLETE  IN  VITAMINS. 

See  your  nearest  Pratt  dealer.  For 
his  name,  write 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

439  WALNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PRATTS  BUTTERMILK  LAYIHG  MASH 


BABY  CHICK  FOOD 


Americas  Quality  Feed  line  *  growing  mash 
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Lump  on  Calf’s  Jaw 

Wliat  would  cause  a  lump  on  the  lower 
jaw  of  my  four-months’-old  calf?  She 
stumbled  and  fell  when  we  first  turned 
her  out,  but  we  mostly  keep  her  in  the 
barn.  Our  barn  is  cleaned  every  day, 
swept  and  washed  out.  She  has  had  the 
lump  about  two  weeks  now ;  it  is  loose 
and  hard,  as  large  as  a  hulled  hickory- 
nut,  does  not  seem  to  bother  her. 

Ohio.  w.  c.  H. 

We  take  it  that  you  fear  lump-jaw 
(actinomycosis)  as  the  cause  of  the  small 
lump  on  the  calf’s  jaw.  That,  however,  is 
quite  improbable,  and  the  lump  more  like¬ 
ly  was  caused  by  a  bruise.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  it  is  an  enlarged  lymphatic 
gland,  and  in  that  event  tuberculosis 
would  be  the  likeliest  cause.  That  dis¬ 
ease  is  incurable  and  contagious,  but  not 
very  common  in  a  young  calf,  unless  the 
animal  has  been  living  on  the  milk  of  a 
cow  that  has  tuberculosis  of  the  udder, 
or  generalized  tuberculosis.  Pasteuriza¬ 
tion  or  sterilization  of  skim-milk  from  a 
creamery  is  advisable,  to  prevent  the 
calves  that  drink  it  contracting  tubercu¬ 
losis.  As  the  calf  is  four  months  old  it 
might  be  advisable  to  have  a  qualified 
veterinarian  test  it  with  tuberculin,  to 
determine  whether  it  is  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  for  should  it  prove  affected 
there  will  be  no  profit  in  retaining  the 
animal,  and  it  should  be  disposed  of  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  State  law  which 
the  veterinarian  will,  if  necessary,  ex¬ 
plain.  The  expert  need  not  go  to  the 
trouble  of  applying  the  subcutaneous  or 
thermal  tuberculin  test  which  necessitates 
taking  the  temperature  with  a  clinical 
thermometer  three  times  before  injecting 
the  tuberculin  and  at  intervals  of  two 
hours,  starting  at  five  or  six  o’clock  the 
day  following  the  injection  and  continu¬ 
ing  until  noon,  or  longer  if  a  rise  in 
temperature  resulted  from  the  injection. 
The  tuberculin  usually  is  injected  about 
nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night,  after  taking 
the  preliminary  temperatures  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  noon  and  in  the  evening.  A  rise 
of  two  degrees  Fahrenheit  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  indicative  of  presence  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  provided  it  is  sustained  for  some 
time  and  a  gradual  return  to  normal  tem¬ 
perature  then  results.  The  more  modern 
method  of  testing,  known  as  the  intrader- 
mie  method,  consists  of  the  injection  of 
a  few  drops  of  tuberculin  directly  into 
the  skin  of  the  caudal  fold  under  the  base 
of  the  tail.  No  temperatures  need  be 
taken.  A  reaction  to  the  test  consists  of 
formation  of  a  pea-like  or  diffuse  swell¬ 
ing  at  the  point  where  the  tuberculin  was 
injected  and  it  remains  there  for  72  hours 
or  more.  The  expert  need  make  but  one 
or  two  examinations  to  determine  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  test. 

Meanwhile  we  should  advise  you  to 
paint  the  lump  with  tincture  of  iodine 
daily  until  the  skin  becomes  blistered; 
then  stop  for  a  time,  but  repeat  the  appli¬ 
cations  later,  if  that  is  seen  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Clip  the  hair  from  the  lump  and 
around  it,  before  applying  the  tincture 
the  first  time.  Applying  iodine  may  cause 
the  lump  to  disperse,  or  the  lump  may 
soften,  especially  if  it  was  caused  by  a 
bruise,  and  form  pus  which  must  be 
liberated  by  lancing.  If  that  has  to  be 
done  syringe  out  the  cavity  with  warm 
water  containing  one  teaspoon  of  coal-tar 
disifectant  per  cup,  and  then  inject  a  lit¬ 
tle  tincture  of  iodine.  Repeat  the  treat¬ 
ment  daily  until  pus  ceases  to  form  and 
healing  is  progressing  well.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer,  and  the  expense  would  not  be  too 
great,  you  could  have  the  veterinarian 
remove 'the  lump  by  dissection  and  then 
treat  the  wound  with  antiseptics  until 
healed.  Such  removal,  however,  would 
not  be  worth  while  should  tuberculosis 
prove  to  be  the  cause.  When  lump-jaw 
(actinomycosis)  becomes  established  the 
lump  opens  and  discharges  canary  yel¬ 
low  pus  containing  gritting  particles.  The 
disease  is  not  directly  contagious,  neither 
is  tendency  to  it  hereditary.  Removal  of 
the  lump,  by  dissection  or  sloughing  with 
caustics,  would  be  the  proper  treatment 
should  true  lump-jaw  prove  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  A-  s-  A- 


Shorthorn  Trade  News 

Volume  14  of  the  Milking  Shorthorn 
Yearbook,  published  by  the  American 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association  contains 
all  completed  records  received  at  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  association  up  to  June  1,  1929. 
There  are  now,  3,979  records  for  Short¬ 
horn  cows  of  all  ages  in  the  Record  of 
Merit,  whose  annual  average  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  8,470.5  lbs.,  an  increase  of  .9 
of  a  lb.  over  the  average  made  up  to  last 
year ;  and  3,331  records  for  cows  of  all 
ages  whose  annual  average  fat  production 
is  335.37  lbs.  with  an  average  test  of 
3.95  per  cent.  The  volume  contains  387 
milk  records  averaging  8,473.6  lbs.,  and 
365  fat  records  averaging  336.40  lbs.  The 
average  test  for  the  fat  records  is  3.96 
per  cent  for  cows  of  all  ages.  The  391 
records  came  from  24  States  and  Canada, 
as  follows:  New  York  63,  Massachusetts 
33,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  32  each, 
Indiana  30,  Iowa  29,  Washington  27, 
Minnesota  20.  Michigan,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  North  Dakota,  Ohio  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  12  each,  Connecticut  10,  Illinois  9, 
Virginia  8,  Vermont  7.  California  5.  Ken¬ 
tucky  4,  Montana  and  Nebraska  3  each, 
Colorado  2,  New  Jersey  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  1  each,  and  Canada  12.  Allington 
Kirklevington,  owned  by  Alexander  Mac- 
laren  in  Quebec,  Canada,  leads  all  the 
cows  in  production  of  both  milk  and  but- 
terfat  in  this  volume,  with  a  record  of 
20,543.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  754.78  lbs.  of 


fat.  Of  the  387  records  in  the  volume, 
124  are  for  mature  cows. 

An  average  of  $165  a  head  was  real¬ 
ized  at  auction  on  24  Shorthorn  “baby” 
beeves  at  the  Kendallville.  Ind.,  Fair 
in  September.  They  weighed  1,036  lbs. 

Recently  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association  assembled  and 
shipped  a  carload  of  Milking  Shorthorns 
to  Nebraska,  and  another  to  Texas.  To 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  for  export  to  South 
Manchuria,  Japan,  the  association  shipped 
two  cars,  composed  mostly  of  young  show 
cattle  purchased  from  Greatwood  Farm, 
Plainfield,  Vt.,  L.  J.  Greenwald,  Anoka, 
Minn.,  IV.  Arthur  Simpson,  Lyndon- 
ville,  Vt.,  L.  I.  Baxter,  Granville,  Sum¬ 
mit,  Pa.,  Mrs.  L.  D.  May,  Granville 
Summit,  Pa.,  Alasa  Farm,  Alton,  N.  Y., 
Finlay  McMartin,  Claremont,  Minn.,  A. 
IV.  Kohley  &  Sons,  Lisle,  Ill.,  and  Natick 
Farms,  Natick,  R.  I. 

Clyde  C.  Miller,  Elizabethtown,  Ky., 
writes  :  “I  do  not  have  any  Polled  Short¬ 
horns  for  sale,  as  I  am  able  to  sell  every 
calf  I  raise  by  the  time  it  is  seven  or 
eight  months  old.” 

Oscar  Frandle,  Buffalo  Center,  la., 
writes  :  “The  demand  for  stock  has  been 
good  this  Spring  and  Summer.” 

Chas.  R.  Richhorn,  Atlantic,  la., 
writes :  “I  have  had  a  good  demand  for 
bulls  this  year  at  an  average  of  $25  a 
head  above  last  year.” 

O.  E.  Johnson,  Shaw,  Col.,  writes :  “A 
calf  that  I  am  registering  was  spoken 


for  at  10  days  of  age  for  $50.  That's 
better  than  a  veal  price.” 

It.  N.  Ward,  Sugar  Grove,  Va.,  writes  : 
“Southwest  Virginia  is  strong  for  Short¬ 
horns.”  J.  L.  T. 


Pullets  Losing  Weight 

Why  are  my  pullest  losing  weight? 
They  are  laying  about  50  per  cent ;  are 
on  a  laying  and  fattening  mash  and  12 
lbs.  of  scratch  to  the  hundred  birds.  They 
are  active  and  look  all  right. 

Maryland  r.  j.  m. 

As  your  pullets  are  losing  weight,  it  is 
evident  that  you  should  have  more  corn 
in  the  ration.  This  can  readily  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  putting  a  little  corn  meal  in  the 
mash  or  using  more  whole  or  crackea 
grain  in  the  scratch  feed. 

This  loss  of  weight  is  a  matter  that  the 
poultry  people  have  to  keep  closely  in 
mind,  so  that  there  will  be  ample  flesh 
production  as  well  as  stimulus  to  egg  lay¬ 
ing.  Some  people  practice  going  in  the 
henhouse  at  night  w7hen  the  birds  are  on 
the  roost  and  feeling  of  them  as  they  sit 
there.  That  is  a  very  good  plan  and 
after  a  little  while  the  birds  get  so  that 
they  are  not  frightened  at  being  handled. 

The  matter  of  keeping  the  proper  bal¬ 
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ance  between  flesh  and  egg  production  is 
handled  very  much  better  when  any  cor¬ 
rection  needed  is  made  at  once  rather 
than  letting  it  go  for  some  time.  It  is  a 
bad  plan  to  make  any  violent  change  in 
the  feeding  program,  but  slight  additions 
of  flesh  producing  food  or  of  the  other 
types  of  food  may  be  made  without 
difficulty. 

The  commercial  ration  you  are. feeding 
is  one  of  the  standard  types,  but  may  at 
times  be  a  bit  too  stimulating  for  some 
birds,  and  a  little  modification  is  needed. 


Calves  Indoors  or  Out 

Is  it  best  to  keep  calves  in  the  barn 
until  they  are  a  year  old  or  turn  them 
out?  r.  s. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  about 
this.  We  like  to  give  a  growing  animal 
as  nearly  natural  conditions  as  possible. 
But  calves  suffer  so  much  from  flies 
that  when  these  pests  are  very  plentiful, 
the  calves  need  a  dark  place  where  they 
can  go  at  times  to  get  away  from  their 
tormentors.  When  they  are  obliged  to 
fight  flies  all  day,  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  develop  as  would  be  done  under 
more  peaceful  conditions. 
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Every  Cow  Every  Day 


rom 


.HINK  OF  IT  !  One  quart  free  from  every  cow  every  day ! 
Something  worth  reading  again  when  you  consider  what 
it  means  and  from  where  it  comes.  This  statement  is  in 
the  report  of  the  national  survey  of  323,801  cows  on  the 
cost  of  making  milk.  These  cows,  fed  on  all  kinds  of  feeds, 
reveal  that  Purina  Cow  Chow  makes  one  extra  quart  per 
cow  per  day  over  all  other  feeds  .  .  .  and  at  no  extra  cost ! 

Not  one  penny  extra!  You’ll  be  quick  to  see  the  reason 
why  when  you  glance  at  today’s  Cow  Chow  price.  It’s  low! 
Add  to  this  the  good  news  that  cows  actually  eat  less  of 
Cow  Chow  in  a  year’s  time  because  it  is  all  feed.  And  still 
they  make  those  extra  quarts  of  milk  .  .  .  quarts  that  are 
free  .  .  .  clear  profit  ...  to  be  had  for  the  milking ! 

Make  this  survey  mean  more  than  interesting  reading 
.  .  .  make  it  mean  more  money  in  your  pocket.  The  survey 
results  are  sound  enough  to  take  advantage  of  now!  Put 
Purina  Cow  Chow  before  your  cows  and  milk  the  free 
quarts.  They  are  yours  for  the  asking ! 


BARGAIN  DAY! 

The  day  the  Checkerboard  car  rolls  i  nto  town  .  .  .  that’s 
bargain  day!  Save  money  by  paying  cash  for  your 
feed  and  by  hauling  it  yourself  .  .  .  direct  from  the  car. 
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Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J.,  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

INCREASE  WINTER  EGG 

PRODUCTION  WITH 

Maurer  s  Kwality 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAP 

Mixed  With  The  Mash 

Kwality  Meat  Scrap  indorsed  and  used  by  Experimental 
Stations  and  leading  Poultrymen.  They  heartily  in¬ 
dorse  and  feed  Kwality  Meat  Sorap  to  their  poultry. 

No  matter  what  food  formula  you  follow  or  how  care¬ 
ful  you  are  housing  your  fowls,  large  egg  production  is 
impossible  if  pure  meat  scrap  is  not  used. 

Kwality  Meat  Scrap  is  just  what  the  name  implies  and 
is  the  purest  meat  scrap  on  the  market  today. 

For  Sale  by  all  Reliable  Dealers 

For  free  samples  and  Calendar  write 

MAURER  MFG.  OO.B&ASrin! 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
P  aches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Textbook  FREE 

The  Lord  Farms  Year  Book  is  written  by  men  who 
have  expanded  a  12-acre  poultry  farm  into  a  400- 
acre  breeding  plant.  It  tells  how  to  make  a  start 
with  little  money.  How  to  build  houses  and  ar¬ 
range  yards.  How  to  get  an  egg  flow  the  year 
round.  A  mine  of  money-making  information 
free.  Write  today. 

LORD  FARMS  6MET<Ju)EESn!  S7a5s.T 

New  England’ a  Largest  Leghorn  Breeding  Plant. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
Ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s  ISSUES®* 

,  _  No  money  in  advance.  Get) 

J  Av  free  book.  F.W.  MANN  CO- 

I  Box  is  Milford.  Mas*. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WENE?“?,dtHICK5 


The  Best  Winter  “Crop” 

Broilers  pay  big  profits.  Raise  “Wyan-Rocks”  (Wh. 
Wyandotte-Rock  Cross)  or  “Brahm-Rocks”  (Brahma- 
Rock  Cross).  Quick  growth,  plump  carcasses.  Hatches 
every  week.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices  on  immediate  and  December  deliveries. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Winter  Broilers  Pay 

if  you  buy 

HUBBARD  FARMS  RED  CHICKS 

Low  mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  CATALOGUE. 

Hubbard  Farm*,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


“Purebred”  Barred  Rocks  lub°Se?e  t.oooi 

Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00  per  100;  Black  Giants,  $16.00  per 
100.  Prompt  service.  C.  O.  D.  100jC  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  CliOH.  F.  Ewing  lit*  1  McClure,  Penna. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rooks .  1  3o. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12c. 

Write  for  prices  on  600 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100 Jt 
live  arrival.  1.  A.  BAUAHiAUPNEIt,  Beaver  Sprint.,  Penna 


Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Red 

'  HICKS..  $12.00  a  100  HEAVY  MIXED..  *H.OOalOO 
llerbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  88,  McClure,  Pa. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  S 1  O  per  100  ;  Light  and  Heavy,  *12; 
Heavy,  SI  4.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send 
for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main 
Slroet,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


Old  Farms  White  Leghorns 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels  out  of  hens  with  records 
of  245  to  283,  24  to  28  oz.  eggs,  mated  to  cockerels  of  the 
famous  Lowry  Strain.  Price  from  *5.00  to  *15.00. 

AVON  COLLEGE  POULTRY  FARM 
Tel.  Farmington  1  ~?-82.  AVON,  CONN 


Quality  Chicks  White  Rocks 

Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly. 

LAYWELL  FARM,  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


200  BARRON wh^lIghorn  PULLETS 

April  hatched.  Trapnested.  Blood  tested.  Free  range. 
Mash  and  milk  fed,  $2  each.  JOHN  BOOTES.  Middlesex.  H.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Muscovy  Ducks  stock.  A  real 

profit  to  any  farm.  Prices  reasonable.  Also  the  large 
type  Toulouse  Geese.  N.G  DAYHOFF,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


BREEDING  geese— Extra  large.  Wonderful  specimens. 

Chinese — Toulouse  cross — best  layers.  20  pairs.  $12 
per  pail-.  WILLET  RANDALL,  North  Creok,  N.  Y. 


Control  of  Molt 

I  have  200  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
chicks  taken  from  the  incubator  April  10, 
1929.  A  few  of  the  most  forward  com¬ 
menced  laying  at  five  months.  At  six 
months  I  am  getting  over  50  eggs  per 
day  with  a  steady  increase.  I  am  told 
that  my  pullets  will  molt  in  January  and 
stop  laying.  They  will  be  nine  months 
old  then.  Would  like  to  know  if  there 
is  any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  molting. 
Are  they  sure  to  molt  at  nine  months? 
If  not,  when  should  they  be  expected  to 
begin?  Is  the  molting  period  controlled 
by  age  of  fowls,  environment,  or  feed? 

H.  L.  B. 

New  York 

As  your  pullets  were  not  early  hatched 
and  did  not  begin  laying  prematurely,  you 
will  probably  have  little  trouble  from  Fall 
molting,  though  mismanagement,  in  such 
ways  as  sudden  changes  in  feeding  or 
housing,  may  induce  partial  molting  at 
any  time.  Pullets  that  begin  laying  in 
August  or  before  are  pretty  sure  to  molt 
in  November  or  September  and  take  a 
vacation  of  from  4  to  6  weeks.  The  molt¬ 
ing  period  may  be  shortened  by  increasing 
food  consumption  through  artificial  light¬ 
ing  and  the  addition  of  a  moist  mash  to 
the  dry  ration.  Age,  feeding  and  environ¬ 
ment  may  all  influence  molting,  which 
does  not  necessarily  begin  at  any  specified 
age.  Pullets  that  do  not  begin  laying  until 
late  fall  should  not  molt  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn.  Early  hatched  pullets 
may  lay  early  and  undergo  a  resting 
period  in  early  winter;  some  poultrymen 
believe  that  it  is  good  management  to 
get  the  early  eggs,  during  the  time  of  high 
prices,  and  take  the  loss  from  the  molt 
later.  You  will  probably  find  it  impossible 
to  get  July  eggs  without  granting  your 
pullets  a  vacation  in  early  winter,  hut 
that  vacation  may  he  shortened  by  skillful 
feeding  and  management,  the  essential 
thing  being  to  increase  food  consumption. 
All  this  belongs  in  the  realm  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  that  depends  largely  upon  the 
skill  of  the  caretaker.  It  is  not  easy  to 
bend  natural  laws  to  one’s  convenience 
and  profit,  but  it  is  not  impossible  to 
modify  their  action  and  the  constant 
struggle  of  food  producers  to  increase 
returns  through  combatting  the  influence 
of  the  seasons  is  not  without  results. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hens  as  Scavengers 

Can  the  laying  hen  in  some  mysterious 
way  purify,  in  the  egg  laid,  the  some¬ 
times  filthy  matter  she  consumes?  I  am 
an  aged,  retired  farmer.  I  know  the  hen 
to  be  the  piggish  consumer  of  the  foulest 
food  matter  she  meets  with.  Do  we  eat 
such  vile  stuff  when  we  eat  eggs  laid  by 
hens  roaming  over  the  farm?  h.  b.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  the  process  of  animal  digestion  that 
which  is  taken  into  the  stomach  and  other 
digestive  organs  is  broken  up  by  the  di¬ 
gestive  fluids  and  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  organs  through  which  it  passes 
and  only  those  parts  suitable  for  the  use 
of  the  body  and  body  products  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  blood  and  built  up  into 
tissues.  Much  that  is  indigestible  and 
unsuitable  for  the  body’s  use  is  thrown 
off  without  having  entered  anything  more 
than  the  digestive  tract,  so  that  it  may  be 
said  never  to  have  really  entered  the 
body  itself.  Before  any  food  material 
can  be  assimilated  it  must  be  broken  up 
or  broken  down  into  its  chemical  con¬ 
stituents.  Much  that  may  appear  dis¬ 
gusting  to  man,  therefore,  is  so  altered 
that  only  the  parts  suitable  for  food  are 
used ;  waste  products  continue  to  be 
waste  and  are  thrown  off  as  such.  Other¬ 
wise,  such  animal  products  as  eggs  and 
milk  would  suffer  a  contamination  that 
would  render  them  useless.  The  animal 
body  may  be  regarded  as  a  laboratory 
or  factory,  in  which  raw  materials  are 
sorted  over  and  only  those  which  have 
value  used.  Volatile  oils  sometimes  add 
undesirable  flavors  to  animal  products 
used  as  food,  as  when  milk  is  given  the 
odor  of  leeks,  but  this  undesirability  is 
a  mere  matter  of  fashion  in  tastes. 

M.  B.  D. 

New  Haven  Poultry  Show 

This  will  be  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Dec.  5,  6,  7,  and  will  interest  the  com¬ 
mercial  breeder  as  well  as  the  Fancier. 
A  first  prize  of  $20  will  be  offered  to  the 
best  production  pen  of  any  standard  breed 
consisting  of  10  females  and  one  male. 
Second  prize  will  be  $10.  This  is  a  won¬ 
derful  inducement  and  opportunity  for 
the  small  farmer  to  exhibit  his  flock  and 
receive  the  award.  All  birds  in  this  class 
will  be  exhibited  in  their  natural  environ¬ 
ment.  Entry  blanks  can  be  obtained  from 
Secretary  Marion  P.  Andrews,  Milldale, 
Connecticut. 


Bargain  Offer! 

GENUINE  WEATHERPROOF 


UNBREAKABLE 


FIDMFGLA 

4, 7  and  10  yard  Cuttings— 1  yard  wide  — 

licinnnnts  from  large  rolls  sent  to  dealers  — Fresh  and  New 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved 
pay  for  this  Flex-O-Glass 
Scratch  Shed  in  a  few  days. 


Ideal  for  enc  losing 
porches ,  health  rooms, 
covering  screen  doors,  etc. 


Flex-O-Glass  hotbeds 
grow  plants  quicker 
and  much  stronger. 


POSTPAID 


NOW 

ONLY/ 


For  10  yards  or  more 
( formerly  SO c  a  yard ) 

GUARANTEED 


Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail 
on  barn,  chickencoop,  hog 
house  ana  garage  windows. 


Here  a  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex-O-Glaaa,  the  best, 
strongest  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Ray  filter  made, 
f°r  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance  to  put 
Hex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  hotbeds,  on 
your  screened  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  replace  glass 
windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  bam— at  a  big  saving. 
The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  29/  a  yard  is  fresh  and  new, 
fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sold  at  twice  the  price, 
is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  4,  7  and  10  yard  lengths, 
which  are  the  left-overs  from  longer  cuttings  from  our 
standard  rolls.  The  supply  is  limited.  Order  today. 

Lets  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Gives  hens  June  sunshine  full  of  egg-making  Ultra-Violet 
Rays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high. 

Transforms  porch  into  a  warm,  dry,  sunlit  health-room 
in  which  to  work,  read,  rest— or  ideal  children’s  winter 

Slayroom.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills. 

.ceps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy  indoors.  Prevents 
rickets  (weak  legs)  diseases  and  deaths. 

Better  than  plain  glass  on  Hot-Beds.  Scatters  light. 
Approved  by  thousands  of  users  and  all  lead!  g  authori¬ 
ties.  Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail  on  ordinary  window 
frames  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  glass,  wherever  light, 
warmth  and  health  are  needed.  Lasts  for  years. 


ACT  NOW-SAVE  MONEY 

Don’t  wait  1  Don’t  hesitate  1  Our  stock  of  these  4,  7  and 
10  yard  lengths  at  29/  a  yard  is  limited.  Order  now  while 
the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money  order  for  number 
of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  postage  on  ten  yards  or 
more.  If  your  order  totals  less  than  ten  yards  add  3/  per 
yard  for  postage.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  You 
take  no  risk.  24  hour  service.  Free  book  "Prevention 
of  Poultry  Diseases”  comes  with  your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  183 


riMiVlail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  nowm» 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  1  83 

11451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me .  5 

I  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  86  inches  wide,  by  prepaid  par-  | 
_  cel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  using  _ 
the  Flex-O-Glass  15  days  1  may  return  it  and  you  will  I 


refund  my  money  without  question. 


Name 


I 


^Town . State . 


Reliable  Rot  Chicks 

Purebred  -  Heavy  Stock  -  Large 

Hatches  Weekly.  Write  for  Prices 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
P.  O.  Box  532  Lincoln  Highway 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


rnruTDri  c  high-powered 

LvUltLlvLLa  LEGHORNS 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


npi  TD1/FVC  Selected  Breeding 
1  U  tvH.Hi  X  |3  Stock  for  sale 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts.  Our  flock  of  over  sixteen-hundred  young 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  each  variety.  Our  price — Toms,  $20.00 
and  $25.00.  Hens,  $12,50  and  $16.00.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  and  pay  transportation  charges 
both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


GLOVERDALE  OS*  LEGHORNS 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnastod  and  Pedigreed  Continuously  for  1  8  Years 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Fens  and  Trios — with  years  of  ideal 
egg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz. 
eggs  in  pedigree.  Take  advantage  of  our  low  summer 
prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CL0VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


PEDIGREED 


BARRED  ROCK  MALES 


Our  Rocks  won  over  nil  heavy  breeds  at  Storrs, 
1929,  and  made  highest  Rock  record  in  the  country. 


Robt.  C.  Cobb 


OLD  PICKARD 
West  Concord, 


FARM 

Mass. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con¬ 
test  records.  Strong  chicks.  None  better. 
100  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


BAKKID  KOOK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  0.  0. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Heaford,  Delaware 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

YOUNG  TOMS— $15.  S20.  $25  PULLETS-S10.  $12.50,  $15. 

Shipped  on  approval.  Our  booklet  on  Turkey  liaising 
free  with  orders  amounting  to  $25.00. 

WOQDSMERE  POULTRY  FARM  West  Williiiuton.  Conn. 


Bred-to-lay  barred  rocks,  pullets  and 

COCKERELS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.  Y. 


U/UITE  WVA  WnfiTTEC  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearlings. 
YYlllIC  H  I  AilDUI  ILj  Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs 
Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Largo  catalog.  A.  P.  A.  Certified. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1  95-A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


Bronze  Turkeys 


Sired  by  $50  toms. 
PRICES  —  Toms: 

*16,  *20,  S2S.  Hens:  *10,  *12,  *16.  Write  your 
needs.  We  satisfy  or  do  not  ship.  Money  refunded  and 
transportation  paid  if  not  satisfied.  DUANE  LAKE 
TURKEY  FARM,  Duanesburg,  Schoneclady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  ESB|¥iSft?ES 


STRAIN 

Large,  healthy,  profit  payers.  Easily  raised.  Free 
instructions  with  orders  assures  success.  Buy  the 
best  from  headquarters.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  your  wants  today.  New  1930  TURKEY 
BOOK  FREE.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM, 
Box  R,  Ronks,  Pennsylvania. 


TURKEYS 


One  of  America’s  best  flocks.  We 
furnish  breeders'  and  complete 
instructions  for  raising.  Thousands  are  being  raised  by 
our  method.  CHAS.  W.  WAMPLER,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


With  Bronze  Beauties 


Anxious  to  Raise  Turkeys?  and  new  methods 

you  can  raise  them  in  numbers.  Hens,  *10.  Toms, 
*15  .now.  Higher  later.  BERTHA  M.  TYSON,  Colors,  Md. 


DDCCMIIC  TIIDirCVC  Bronze,  White  Holland, 
DllCCUIIlQ  I  Ulf  l\C  I  a  Nai  ragansett  and  Buff.  He. 
lected.  *1  O  each.  WILLET  RANDALL,  North  Creek,  N.Y. 


DRKEY8  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS 
Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

1611  LAND  FARM,  Sellersvlllc,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE Sourbon  TURKEYS  ^rere~’  heal^y  8tock- 


BOURBON 
HILL  TOP  GAME  FARM 


Also  Silver  Pheasants. 

NAUGATUCK,  CONN. 


NORTHERN  Bronze  Turkeys— Champion  strain,  vigor¬ 
ous,  Utility  or  exhibition.  FRED  GOODRICH,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


R 


EID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  Now  Jersey 


rURKEYS— Purebred  M.  B.,  W.  H.  and  B.  R.  breeders- 
Reasonable.  MYRTLE  Oe  BEROVA  Coeym.ni  Hollow.  N.  Y. 


M 


'AMMOTII  Bronze  Turkeys-^ Choice  white-tipped 
Toms,  $15;  hens,  *9.  GRACE  LEAVITT,  Soulli  Royalton,  VI 


M 


AMMOTII  BRONZE  II EN8  and  TOMS— Blue 
ribbon,  large  kind.  FLORA  WHITE,  Brandon  Yt^ 


Mammoth  bronze  young  turkeys  -Toms,  sis1 

Pullets,  $7.  Healthy  Stock.  Annie  Wilhelm,  Wrentham,  Mass* 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Barred  Kock,  special  matings,  S2.00  each 
Range  raised,  free  from  diarrhea— for  breeding 
purposes— in  lots  of  twenty. 

Address  BROAD  VIEW  FARMS,  Hampton,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 

APRIL  HATCH.  *2.00  MAY  HATCH...  *1.76 
BREEDING  COCKERELS....  *6.00 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


IS 

CHIIX 


FERRIS  STRAIN  - vch 

white  leghorn  V-/  IE3l  X  C  jKL 

Leaders  In  egr*r  production  and  show  winners.  Send 
your  orders  now  for  February,  March  und  April. 

$12.00  per  100  $  57.30-600  $110-1000 

“OUR  SPECIAL  MATINGS” 

$13.00  per  100  $62.50-600  $120-1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Penn*. 


^  Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Hocks. 
Write  for  lowest  fall  and  winter  prices. 
Hatches  wkly.  Jas.  E  Ulsh.  Beaver  Sprinys,  Pa. 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100#  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  $7.50,  $H>.oo  and  $15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Furiii,  Mt.  Kphralin,  N.  J. 


LAYING  PULLETS  s*Te  redI 

March  and  April  hatched  from  our  famous  260-egg  strain. 
Large  and  vigorous.  5%  discount  on  orders  of  500  and 

over.  HEDISIK])  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mumm. 

Leghorn  Pullets 

*2.00  each.  FRED  HEUER,  Sayville,  New  York 

200  PULLETS  March  Hatched 

State  accredited  stock.  Laying  or  ready  to-lay,  92.60 
each.  IRA  H.  DODDS  NORTH  HERO,  VT. 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  n#  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 

Just  now  we  are  offering  Special  Prices  on  Reds  and  B.  Rocks  to 
broiler  raisers,  particularly  attractive  to  large  buyers;  and  for  de¬ 
livery  previous  to  Feb.  15th. 

Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  Year 

HALL  BROTHERS,  BOX  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 
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November  16,  1929 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  name  and 
address  of  Certified  Hosiery  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  which  is  sending  a  salesman  around 
showing  people  a  good  full-fashioned  stock¬ 
ing  that  they  say  they  will  send  for  $1  a 
pair.  You  give  this  salesman  $2  deposit 
on  the  order  for  half  a  dozen  pairs,  and 
he  gives  you  a  slip  with  size,  color,  etc. 
When  the  stockings  wrere  received  they 
were  a  cheap  rayon,  which  can  be  bought 
anywhere  for  50  cents  per  pair,  and  all 
sizes  and  styles  in  a  box.  When  we  wrote 
to  this  company  they  said  the  stockings 
were  all  they  had  for  the  money,  and  by 
sending  them  50  cents  more  per  pair  they 
would  send  better  ones.  Has  this  firm 
a  right  to  do  this?  I  can  give  you  the 
names  of  several  women  near  me  who 
were  fooled  and  this  salesman  is  still  go¬ 
ing  in  other  towns  fooling  more  people. 
Can  anything  be  done  about  this? 

New  York.  MRS.  n.  w.  s. 

Of  course  the  concern  has  -no  right  to 
send  the  customers  stockings  that  do  not 
correspond  with  the  sample  shown  by  the 
salesman.  The  agent  received  the  .$2  as 
his  commission  on  the  sale.  The  com¬ 
pany  therefore  received  $4  for  the  half 
dozen  pairs  of  stockings  and  naturally 
could  not  furnish  a  good  quality  of  silk 
hosiery  at  the  price.  We  are  printing 
the  report  for  the  guidance  of  country 
women  who  may  be  approached  by  this 
agent  or  others  of  the  same  character. 

I  am  interested  in  the  sale  of  a  busi-^ 
ness  that  the  Apple-Cole  Company,  Trans¬ 
portation  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  in 
hand.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  standing  of  this  company? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  M.  s. 

All  we  know  about  the  Apple-Cole 
Company  of  Detroit  is  that  other  sub¬ 
scribers  have  reported  the  company  had 
asked  for  an  advance  fee  on  the  prospect 
of  selling  property.  We  have  repeatedly 
advised  property-owners  against  paying 
such  advance  fees  on  any  pretext.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  broker  selling  the 
property  after  receiving  such  a  fee. 


I  would  like  your  opinion  concerning 
a  course  in  business  administration  with 
the  Columbia  Institute.  I  am  a  high 
school  graduate  and  am  desirous  of  get¬ 
ting  a  better  education.  On  Oct.  26  a 
representative  approached  me  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  take  the  course.  I  have  paid 
$20  down.  m.  d. 

Delaware. 

This  young  man  has  acted  first  and  in¬ 
vestigated  after  he  had  enrolled  and  paid 
part  of  the  money.  This  correspondence 
course  has  no  connection  with  Columbia 
University,  as  might  be  assumed  by  the 
name.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  little  faith  in 
correspondence  courses.  They  prove  a 
disappointment  to  a  large  percentage  of 
the  people  who  enroll  for  them.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  reports  that  only 
7  per  cent  of  those  subscribing  for  these 
courses  complete  them.  This  corresponds 
with  the  reports  from  our  readers.  W  hat 
proportion  of  the  remaining  93  per  cent 
are  frightened  into  paying  for  the  courses 
we  cannot  say,  but  our  experience  shows 
that  no  stone  is  left  unturned  to  collect 
the  money.  The  above  explains  why  The 
R.  N.-Y.  accepts  no  correspondence  course 
advertising.  Those  who  get  caught  on 
them  cannot  blame  us. 

Are  these  two  companies  reliable  to 
work  for?  They  both  send  out  sewing  to 
do  at  home,  but  they  want  a  deposit  be¬ 
fore  they  send  the  work,  so  I  am  writing 
to  you  to  see  if  you  can  look  them  up  for 
me'  before  I  send  the  deposit.  One  is  the 
Elite  Dress  Co.,  156  Market  St.,  Newark, 
N.  J.  They  wanted  $1.45  for  a  sample 
of  the  work  they  send  out.  I  sent  tlu 
$1.45  and  got  the  sample,  and  as  they 
wanted  the  sample  back  after  I  sewed  it 
up  I  sent  it  to  them.  They  answered  me 
and  said  my  work  was  good  and  that  they 
would  send  me  back  the  sample  dress  to¬ 
gether  with  more  work  as  soon  as  I  sent 
them  a  deposit  of  $7.50.  The  other  is  L. 
Marshall  &  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.  They 
wanted  $2  for  the  sample  but  they  told 
me  to  keep  the  sample ;  I  did  not  have  to 
send  it  back  to  them  for  inspection.  On 
their  letter  they  said  that  if  I  thought  I 
could  do  the  work  to  send  them  a  deposit 
of  $7.50  and  they  would  send  me  all  the 
work  I  can  do.  But  I  do  not  know  if 
they  are  reliable.  I  might  send  the  money 
and  then  get  nothing,  so  will  you  look 
them  up  for  me  and  let  me  know  about 
them?  A.  C. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  letter  describes  the  work¬ 
ings  of  two  home-work  schemes.  Neither 


concern  pays  for  the  work  on  the  gar¬ 
ments  when  completed.  The  whole  object 
is  to  get  the  money  for  the  material,  and 
the  women  who  have  done  the  work  are 
obliged  to  dispose  of  the  cheap  goods  as 
best  they  can.  These  frauds  rob  worthy 
women  of  many  thousand  dollars  in  the 
aggregate. 


Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  the 
Degnen’s  Radio-Active  Solar  Pad?  It  is 
recommended  for  throat,  lung,  kidney, 
liver  and  stomach  trouble.  Patient  wears 
this  pad  where  the  trouble  is  located. 
This  company  guarantees  this  pad,  and  if 
it  fails  to  give  entire  satisfaction  they 
will  refund  the  purchase  price  which  is 
$19.50.  The  company’s  name  is  Radium 
Appliance  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ohio.  a.  R.  w. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  radium  pad,  the 
firm’s  literature  shows  clearly  to  us  that 
it  belongs  in  the  class  with  numerous  ap¬ 
pliances  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
popular  ignorance  with  regard  to  such 
curative  agents  as  radium.  Their  liter¬ 
ature  is  the  usual  mixture  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  which,  of  course,  the  layman 
cannot  separate.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
their  claims  are  obviously  ridiculously 
untrue,  and  would  not  receive  a  moment’s 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  any  intel¬ 
ligent  physician  who  had  only  the  welfare 
of  a  patient  at  heart.  Radium  is  a 
curative  agent,  under  certain  conditions, 
though  its  action  is  not  well  understood, 
and  its  possibilities  and  limitations  have 
not  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  being 
studied  by  competent  men,  and  we  shall 
doubtless  know,  some  day,  what  it  can 
do  and  what  it  cannot.  Meanwhile  the 
quacks  will  take  full  advantage  of  our 
half  knowledge  of  the  substance  to  fill 
their  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the 
credulous  and  ignorant. 

Our  advice  to  you  is  to  keep  your 
$19.50,  or  to  spend  it  for  something  use¬ 
ful.  Radio-active  substances  are  found 
nearly  everywhere,  and  it  would  not  be 
at  all  difficult  to  make  a  pad  containing 
ores  of  more  than  ordinary  radio-activity. 
Such  pads,  however,  would  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  no  value  as  curative  agents, 
even  though  such  statements  as  “It  is 
conceded  by  recognized  medical  authori¬ 
ties  that  sluggishness  or  poor  circulation 
is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  human  ail¬ 
ments”  were  true,  and  such  statements 
are  not  true. 

I  subscribed  for  Farm  Life,  January, 
1928 ;  received  the  paper  monthly  until 
July,  1929.  I  have  not  had  a  copy  since; 
have  written  to  them  and  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  any  reply.  This  is  a  five-year  sub¬ 
scription  ;  does  not  expire  until  January, 
1933.  I  want  the  paper  until  it  expires 
or  money  back.  Will  appreciate  it  very 
much  indeed  if  you  will  look  into  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Is  the  paper  reliable  or  a  fake? 

Maryland.  a.  j.  t. 

Farm  Life  of  Spencer,  Ind.,  discon¬ 
tinued  publication  with  the  July  issue. 
The  publishing  company  is  bankrupt  and 
those  who  paid  for  subscriptions  to  the 
paper  in  advance  cannot  recover  the 
money  paid. 


Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  en¬ 
closed  advertisement?  It  was  in  the 
Bridgton  Fetes,  published  at  Bridgton, 
Maine.  MRS.  w.  N.  A. 

Maine. 

The  advertisement  reads : 

“Wanted — Women  to  decorate  greeting 
cards  at  home.  We  pay  $5  per  hundred. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Regent  Art  Sup¬ 
ply,  170  Summer  St.,  Room  401,  Boston.” 

The  purpose  of  the  advertisement  is  to 
sell  the  cards.  Perhaps  if  the  publisher 
of  this  Maine  local  paper  were  advised  of 
the  deceptive  character  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  he  would  refuse  to  be  a  party  to 
deceiving  his  readers  and  neighbors. 

I  am  a  reader  of  the  Blade  and  Ledger 
Magazine,  and  I  am  also  a  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  which  I  like  very  much.  In 
the  Blade  and  Ledger  magazine  there  is 
an  advertisement  referring  to  a  place  in 
Indiana,  Pa.,  called  the  Agents’  Directory 
List,  saying  that  they  will  send  you  big 
mail  free.  Will  you  tell  me  if  that  is  a 
reliable  place?  mrs.  a.  a. 

New  York. 

The  Agents’  Directory  List  may  be  re¬ 
liable  in  the  sense  that  it  will  fulfill  its 
agreement,  to  put  the  names  of  those  an¬ 
swering  the  advertisements  and  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  conditions — send  10c — on 
various  mailing  lists.  Perhaps  they  are 
“sucker  lists,”  which  most  people  would 
be  willing  to  pay  considerable  money  to 
keep  their  names  off.  Those  who  desire 
“big  mails”  regardless  of  kind  or  quality 
no  doubt  will  be  served  satisfactorily  by 
this  advertiser. 


Gets  MORE  out  of  Feed 


Rowell  "Hammering  Milling”  turns  all  grain, 
leaves,  stalks,  cobs  into  the  best  kind  of  feed,  sav¬ 
ing  roughage  so  often  wasted.  THREE  sizes,  a 
size  for  every  tractor  or  motor.  A  trouble-proof 
mill  requiring  less  attention,  less  power ;  not  dulled 

by  running  empty;  not  impaired  by  wear;  shreds  roughage  or 
grinds  to  a  powder;  lasts  longer  with  fewer  replacements  than 
ordinary  mills.  Farmers  buy  Rowells  to  make  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced,  home-grown  feed  rations  at  less  cost. 


For  electrified  farms  our  No.  1  Rowell  Whip-It  with  5 
or  7M  H.  P.  motor  is  easily  installed  to  grind  automatically  and 
elevate  grain,  cutting  labor  costs  in  two.  Moderately  priced 
within  the  range  of  any  farmer.  There’s  a  dealer  or  distrib¬ 
utor  near  you,  or  send  name  today 
for  catalog  50  and  easy  terms. 

THE  I.  B.  ROWELL  CO. 
1301  Lincoln  Ave. 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


tfOWZLL 


Distributed  by 

The  Massey  Harris  Co. ,  Racine,  Wis.  and  branchej 


Your  Horses  Sound 

A  horse  free  from  blemishes 
and  going  sound  is  more  valuable  and 
works  belter.  Absorbinc  has  been  used 
successfully  since  1892  for  reducing 
lameness  and  swellings  without 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair. 
Horse  can  be  worked  at  the  same 
time. 

62.50  mt  druggists,  or  postpaid.; 
Horae  book  S-B  free. 


ABSOrbine 

F  w  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT  OFF. 


|Wfi^JfOUNGJnu28£JL^rnmiSPiSgririgfield!iMassJ 


Pull  Stumps  by  TRACTOR 
in  Half  theTime ! 


Tractor  Drive  Stump  Puller 
easily  fits  any  type  tractor.  One 
man  operation.  Lowest-cost 
work.  3  yr.  guar,  on  castings. 
Also  Hand  and  Horse  Power 
Pullers.  Write  TODAY. 

HERCULES  MFC.  COMPANY 
2430*29  St.  Centerville,  la. 


BOOKS  for  GIFTS 

Give  books  this  Christmas!  Lasting  gifts, 
— always  appreciated.  Fiction,  Adven¬ 
ture,  Romance,  Inspiration,  Entertain¬ 
ment,  Information;  new  gift  books  for 
grown-ups  and  children  at  reduced  prices 
—all  listed  in  "Books  lor  Everybody”,  a 
valuable  Reading  Guide  that  makes  se¬ 
lection  easy.  Prices  attrac-  CT  Q  E7  ET 
tive.  Write  for  copy  today.  ■  ■»  “  “ 

Magazine  Subscriptions  at  Unusual  Rates 

N. Y. Publishlno  Co.,  Dept.  25-P,  25  Dominick  St.,  NewYork 


-FEED  GRINDERS 
Cut 

Feeding 
Costs! 


Users  of  STOVER 
Feed  Grinders  cut 
the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  cattle  feed  to 
the  lowest  possible 
figure.  Here’s  a 

mill  for  grinding  dry  ear  corn,  shelled  corn  or 
small  grain  to  satisfactory  fineness  and  a  3  to  6 
bushels  per  hour  per  H.  P.  capacity.  Cast  iron 
breaker  case,  agitator  in  hopper,  one-piece  cob 
breaker  and  unique  device  for  taking  up  end 
thrust.  HAMMER  TYPE  MILLS  afso  at  new  low 
prices. 

Mail  Coupon  Below  for 
FREE  Literature  TODAY 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 

Also  maker  •  of  Windmills,  Engines ,  Pump  Jacks . 
Limestone  Pulverizers,  etc. 


24  Lake  Street 


Freeport,  Illinois 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
24  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 
Without  obligation,  please  send  me  literature 
on  your  line  of  STOVER  Feed  Grinders. 


Name.. 


P.  o. . 


State. . 


DR.  NAYLOR’S  Medicated - 

TEAT 
DILATORS 

For  Spider,  Obstructions, 

Hard  Milkers,  Cut  and 
Bruised  Teats 


Don’t  cut 
the  teat — use 

Dr.  Naylor 

J  Large  size  jar  mailed  postpaid  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you. 

'PRICE  *1.00  .  Write  DEPT.  5i 

.  H.  W.  NAYLOR  CoT,  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 


Heals  the 


packed  m  medi¬ 
cated  ointment 


PAY 
iB/GCFP 
f / PROFITS i 

/  When  I 
/  Housed  M 
' Proper 


AND  CHICKENS 

Leading  authorities  say  profitable  hog 
»nd  poultry  raising  is  a  matter  of 
housing,  feeding,  sanitation,  care,  di¬ 
sease  prevention  and  high  vitality — to 
accomplish  all  this  modern  methods 
and  modern  equipment  aro  necessary; 
That  means  Champion  Hog  and  Poultry 
Mouses,  round,  creosoted  or  painted, 
equipped  for  heating,  properly  ventilated, 
snado  in  sections  for  easy  handling 
end  easy  moving. 

Free  Catalog 

Write  for  Catalog.  Find 
Cut  why  Champions  aro 
the  best  and  [most 
modern.  Cheaper  than 
you  can  build  your  own; 

Get  prices  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  on  full  Une  of  ~^m^rr~r^ni=c 
Champion  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses. 

All  sizes.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

WESTERN  SILO  COMPANY 
Dept.  235  Springfield.  Ohio 


New  Giant 
Poultry  House 

The  latest,  greatest 
Poultry  House  of  all. 
Can  be  increased  from 
BOO  to  5000  capacity 
Huickly  by  adding  cen- 
sections.  Disease 
K  3  Proof, Draft  Proof, 
-  *  which  means  more 
chickens  and  eggs, 
greater  profits. 


try  th  is  amazing  new  type 


weCfo?30daya 


Learn  the  facta  before 
buyin g  h arn ess.  Read  ho w 
James  Walsh  revolution¬ 
ized  the  harness  business 
by  making  harness  with 
no  buckles  to  tear,  no  rings 
to  wear — 

The  Strongest 
Harness  Ever  Made- 
Now  the  Easiest 
to  Adjust! 

See  for  yourself  why  this  longer- 
wearing,  more  durable  harness, 
bearing  the  original  WALSH  guarantee — 13  also 
the  cheapest  to  use,  and  easiest  to  buy  on  our  liberal 
terms.  FREE  TRIAL.  Write  today— no  obligations. 


Save  Money! 
Send  for 
This 
Book  of 
Amazing 
HARNESS 
VALUES! 


NO 

BUCKLES 

TOTlkll 


Ukitsh 


NO 

RINGS  TO 
WEAR 


123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Dept.  109,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 


lA  FRAME  S-l  fW 

AS  LOW  AS  ®  V  ■ 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD  w 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
•lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

(styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders.  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 

All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  NewYork 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Vermont  Notes 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  Winter 
never  sets  in  until  Fall  rains  fill  the 
parings,  and  in  some  places  the  water 
siiortage  is  getting  acute.  Our  house  had 
been  built  97  years  and  before  this  was 
built  there  was  a  log-house  across  the 
driveway.  In  all  these  years  the  Cold 
Spring  has  never  failed ;  always  the  same, 
never  lower,  never  higher,  as  the  water 
bubbles  up  in  a  dozen  places  from  its 
sandy  bottom.  So  we  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  Evidently  the  Cold  Spring 
is  a  famous  watering  place  Summer  and 
Winter,  judging  by  the  numerous  foot 
prints  left  in  its  moist  surroundings. 

Now  and  for  the  next  few  weeks  our 
good  Green  Mountains  will  be  in  their 
most  vivid  colorings,  a  beauty  that  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  as  no  pen  could 
ever  adequately  describe  nor  artist 
depict  the  glory  around  us  as  I  lift  up 
my  eyes  to  the  hills  towering  above  us. 
The  sumac  is  our  brightest-leaved  shrub ; 
such  a  glowing  red  that  it  is  easily  de¬ 
tected  even  in  a  brilliant  landscape. 

But  there  isn’t  much  time  to  gaze  about 
us  and  the  work  of  harvesting  goes  mer¬ 
rily  on.  “I’d  rather  pick  apples  than 
eat”  is  the  remark  of  one  lad.  The  apples 
are  beautifully  colored  and  remarkably 
free  from  insect  injuries.  The  drought 
reduced  the  size  of  the  fruit,  especially  on 
trees  heavily  laden,  but  the  young  trees 
bear  large  fruits  and  the  old  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Greening  has  larger  apples  than  ever 
before,  but  apples  as  a  whole  are  scarce. 

That  being  the  case,  auto  thieves  are 
picking  them  more  than  ever  on  the  State 
highway  and  a  man  in  town  had  his  hens 
and  chickens  stolen ;  only  one  hen  es¬ 
caped  out  of  over  100.  Potatoes  were 
dug  from  a  field  above  us,  and  they  began 
on  one  patch  of  ours,  so  they  were  dug 
at  once. 

The  potato  crop  as  a  whole  is  small  in 
our  section  for  various  reasons.  The  first 
is  the  drought;  the  second  the  leaf  hopper, 
which  because  of  the  heat  and  dryness 
was  worse  than  usual,  and  of  course  is 
more  difficult  to  eradicate  than  the  potato 
beetle.  The  beetles  as  a  whole  were  not 
as  bad  this  year. 

Then  in  some  localities  there  has  been 
a  bit  of  frost  every  month  this  Summer, 
and  one  in  August  in  some  frost  pockets 
killed  the  potato  vines,  and  bit  sweet 
corn  badly.  Wireworms  in  some  fields 
made  havoc.  A  man  farther  down  the 
river  says  he  always  mixes  a  little  flowers 
of  sulphur  with  his  commercial  fertilizer 
to  prevent  wirewrorm  attacks,  a  new  idea 
to  us,  as  wireworms  have  never  troubled 
us. 

Does  your  cabbage  do  better  dry  years? 
This  seems  to  be  one  year  when  every 
cabbage  forms  a  good,  solid  head,  but 
fashion  has  made  this  into  a  very  popular 
vegetable.  Squash  is  of  much  better 
quality  than  for  the  past  two  years. 
Those  wet  seasons  it  seemed  impossible 
to  produce  a  good,  dry  table  squash.  So 
there  are  bright  spots  in  every  season’s 
harvest.  It  has  been  a  great  year  for 
“pigweed”  or  lamb’s-quarters,  too.  “That 
isn’t  the  first  handsome  field  of  pigweed 
I’ve  seen  this  year,”  yet  that  self  same 
field  was  hand-weeded  early  in  the  haying 
season. 

The  fair  season  is  about  over.  There 
will  be  one  more  in  our  county  this  Fall. 
We  only  went  to  one  fair,  and  I  think 
as  Mr.  Griffin  remarked  about  the  po¬ 
tato  field  day  in  Aroostook,  the  social  side 
is  the  most  popular  side  of  a  fair.  The 
one  we  attended  is  held  near  a  tiny  moun¬ 
tain  hamlet  of  perhaps  40  houses.  Just 
what  the  attraction  is  it  would  be  hard 
to  state,  surely,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  the 
people  who  attend  that  are  the  drawing 
card.  The  daily  paper  stated  3,500  peo¬ 
ple  were  there  the  first  day.  There  is  no 
vaudeville,  no  racing  and  only  a  small  ex¬ 
hibit  of  animals.  Yet  walking  up  and 
down  the  midway  in  the  floral  hall,  or 
around  the  band  stand  we  hear :  “I  knew 
I’d  see  you  if  I  came,”  “I’ve  been  look¬ 
ing  for  you  all  day,”  proving  that  even 
in  these  rushing  days  friends  set  apart 
one  day  to  renew  old  friendships,  and 
many  of  my  old  friends  and  new  ones 
were  there.  Many  others  will  never  be 
there  again,  for  among  my  earliest  memo¬ 
ries  is  going  to  Bondville  Fair  with  father 
and  mother,  and  it  was  a  slow  road  to 
travel  behind  little  Fannie.  Henry  can 
go  much  quicker,  and  the  hills  "have  been 
graded  down  and  the  road-bed  is  smoother. 

The  boys  worked  hard  in  their  gardens 
and  were  rather  proud  the  second  day  to 
find  several*  blue  ribbons  and  some  red. 
Then  night  was  coming,  as  the  days  are 
growing  perceptibly  shorter  and  we  hear 
on  all  sides  “Goodby,  till  next  year,” 
“I’ll  meet  you  here  next  year.” 

Let  us  hope  they  may.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  of  us  to  call  on  all  our  friends 
and  so  these  local  gatherings  become  dear 
to  our  hearts  as'we  realize  there  are  more 
years  behind  us  than  there  are  ahead  of 
us,  and  we  make  these  days  our  real 
family  reunions.  mbs.  j.  X.  w. 


The  Winter  Fires 

We  are  puttng  up  our  Wnter  stoves 
now,  and  in  a  little  while  will  be  burning 
coal  24  hours  a  day.  We  have  plenty  of 
woodland,  and  wood,  but  coal  is  cheaper, 
counting  labor.  Even  after  the  wood  is 
all  prepared  and  under  shelter  it  is  no 
small  job  to  bring  it  in  and  feed  it  to  the 
stove — a  stick  at  a  time.  s.  A.  s. 

Connecticut. 


A  fishebman  walking  across  a  hayfield 
in  the  country  met  a  farmer.  “Is  it  an 
offense  to  catch  fish*  here?i’  he  asked. 
“Offense?”  replied  the  farmer.  “No,  by 
gosh,  it’s  a  miracle.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Distributors  Wanted 

for  new  soap,  supplies  and  tools;  sell¬ 
ing  direct  to  garage  trade.  Man  with 
car  to  act  as  district  manager.  Work 
near  home.  Exclusive  territory. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  CAN  CO. 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

Grade  A  Dairy  Farm,  $65  Per  Acre 

1,000  acres— 500  in  cultivation,  balance  in  timber  and 
pasture.  One  of  the  finest  Dairy  Farmsin  New  York  State. 
Located  on  a  hard  road  in  the  Eusopas  Valley  near 
Kingston.  Good  labor  had  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

SIX  GOOD  TENANT  HOUSES. 

Two  sets  of  large  barns  and  silos.  One  barn  is  only  five 
years  old  and  Louden  equipped  for  80  head. 

To  be  sold  at  this  bargain  price  to  close  an  Estate. 

JOHN  A.  MCLAUGHLIN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

I  VMM  U  A  urw  FLO  Kill  A,  on  St.  Andrews 
Li  I  nil  niVYEill,  Bay,  invites  you  to  spend  the 
winter  there.  Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Golf,  varied 
entertainment.  Furnished  rooms,  apartments,  cottages. 
Living  expenses  low.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Look  What  $2,950  Will  Buy 

8  room  house,  2  porches,  good  outbuildings;  on  stone 
road.  Terms.  [SALISBURY  BAZAAR,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Oats  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  IfANTK,  Jr.,  CobleskiU,  N .  Y. 

117 _ . „  j  i Old  fashioned  furniture, 

Wanted  by  Christians  glass,  china,  pictures. 

Highest  prices  paid.  HALLSOST  S  THOMAS, Box23G,Sheflield,Misi. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  NICE  position  is  open  for  married  couple 
without  children  to  take  charge  of  small 
farm  in  Central  New  Jersey,  devoted  principally 
to  poultry,  but  has  asparagus  bed  and  some 
stock;  bachelor  owner  lives  on  farm;  modern 
conveniences;  employment  to  be  on  share  basis; 
give  full  particulars  and  photograph  if  possible. 
ADVERTISER  7300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Nurse  for  small  infirmary,  country 
institution;  graduate  preferred,  but  would  con¬ 
sider  experienced  undergraduate.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  wanted,  female  —  Attendants,  single, 
wages  $54-$66  per  month  with  full  mainte¬ 
nance  ;  must  be  in  good  heal tli  and  under  30 
years  of  age;  employment  in  Creedmoor  Division, 
Queens  Village,  15  miles  from  New  York  City; 
apply  by  letter  or  in  person  at  CREEDMOOR 
DIVISION,  Brooklyn  State  Hospital,  Queens 
Village,  L.  I.,  or  681  Clarkson  Avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm  worker,  interested  few  cows, 
poultry  and  garden  work;  $50  month,  room, 
board.  ANTON  NIELSEN,  Merryall,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

WANTED — For  matrons  and  assistant  matrons, 
women  between  the  ages  of  30  to  45  years,  in 
good  physical  health;' applicants  must  have  had 
the  equivalent  of  eighth  grade  education;  must 
be  active  and  free  from  physical  deformities 
and  of  good  moral  habits;  salary  $60  to  $90  per 
month  with  full  maintenance  and  laundry;  lo¬ 
cated  in  Westchester  County,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City;  promotion  according  to  ability 
and  service;  for  complete  information  apply  to 
LEO  J.  PALMER,  M.D.,  Superintendent,  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  single,  for  large 
modern  commercial  plant;  state  age  and  ref¬ 
erences;  good  opportunity  for  right  man.  Apply 
TREXLER  FARMS,  Allentown,  Pa. 

YOUNG  couple;  man  to  do  general  farming  and 
poultry  in  particular;  woman  for  housework; 
good  home;  state  wages  and  particulars  of  past 
experience;  good  opportunity  for  right  couple; 
man  must  know  how  to  drive  car.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7339,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ENERGETIC,  wide-awake  poultryman;  single, 
agricultural  college  training  preferred;  must 
be  thoroughly  experienced  in  broiler  raising  and 
egg  production;  permanent  position  with  un¬ 
limited  possibilities  and  extra  bonus  for  right 
party;  willing  worker  only;  near  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  state  qualifications,  salary  willing  to 
start.  ADVERTISER  7340,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  for  housework,  no  objection 
to  one  child;  good  home  and  schooling  for 
child;  fair  wages  for  woman.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  first-class  posi¬ 
tion;  $100  to  start.  ADVERTISER  7271,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

POSITION  by  middle-aged  married  man,  gar¬ 
dener,  handy-man,  chauffeur;  go  any  place. 
ADVERTISER  7306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted — Experienced  married  poul¬ 
tryman,  dairyman,  two  children,  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  position  on  a  large  farm  or  dairy 
farm  preferred;  capable  family;  good  refer¬ 
ence  given;  could  come  any  time.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BY  DECEMBER  1  a  white  woman  of  40  wishes 
position  as  cook  or  second  work  or  help  witli 
housework.  ADVERTISER  7325,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  wishes  position  farm,  poul¬ 
try  ranch  or  wood-working  shop;  can  paint, 
carpentry,  concrete  work,  handy  with  tools. 
ADVERTISER  7321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  as  useful  companion;  raised  on  farm; 

agreeable  home  preferred  to  large  salary;  ref¬ 
erence  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  7323,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  36,  wants  light  work  for  the  Winter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  repair  man  wants  work  on  estate; 

experienced  in  blacksmithing,  carpentering, 
plumbing  and  electrician,  on  one  estate  6  years; 
good  reference.  FRED  NEU,  care  Circle  W 
Farm,  Gates  Mill,  Ohio. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  middle-aged  woman  of 
education  and  refinement;  good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper;  would  care  for  aged  or  invalid  person. 
ADVERTISER  7330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  33,  looking  for  a  good  position 
as  caretaker  on  a  commercial  farm;  10  years’ 
experience  producing  A  grade  and  certified  milk ; 
all  branches  of  fruit  and  crop  raising  or  would 
accept  a  good  herdsman's  position.  BOX  221, 
Plainvjlle,  Conn. 


JOB  wanted  by  young  dairyman,  good  dry-hand 
milker,  and  willing  worker;  11  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  age  25.  ADVERTISER  7329,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged  man,  sin¬ 
gle,  reliable,  sober,  as  poultryman  or  handy¬ 
man.  ADVERTISER  7332,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WIDELY  experienced  orcliardist  will  operate  a 
good  orchard  for  either  share  or  salary;  can 
maintain  a  high-class  place  or  soon  renovate  a 
neglected  one.  ADVERTISER  7333,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  farm  or  estate  open  for  engagement 
November  15;  experienced  in  all  branches  agri¬ 
culture  and  stock,  all  requirements  of  estate 
work  and  beautifying  same;  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  owners  who  contemplate  remodeling 
building  or  construction;  copy  of  references  sent 
on  request.  LI.  F.  BURLIANS,  care  A.  G. 
Baker,  Stamford,  Conn.  Phone  4-0945. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  12  years’  experience, 
will  operate,  manage  plant  on  profit-sharing, 
interest  basis;  no  objection  small  beginning;  no 
investment;  highest  references;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  7344,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper’s  position;  good  home, 
moderate  salary;  excellent  references;  please 
state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7336,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farm  or  estate  manager,  willing  to 
work  and  take  charge,  desires  position;  ex¬ 
perienced  breeder  of  sheep,  cows,  hogs,  poultry 
and  production  of  small  fruits.  ADVERTISER 
7338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I. ;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.;  write  for  information. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm  in  Bergen  County, 
N.  J.;  bungalow;  brooding  capacity  4,500 
chicks,  laying-house  capacity  1,200;  fully 
equipped;  good  markets.  ADVERTISER  7309, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm,  small  house; 

brooding  capacity  2,400  chicks,  laying  capaci¬ 
ty  1,000  birds;  all  equipped;  real  bargain.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MUST  sell  7-room  and  bath  furnished  house; 

large  barn,  new  chicken  houses,  118  acres 
good  soil;  beautiful  country,  hunting;  $5,000. 
E.  J.  BROOKS,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12-room  house,  garage;  orchard, 
gardens;  near  State  road;  70  miles  to  New 
York  City;  in  Putnam  County;  cash  down,  $2,- 
500;  sale  price  $5,500.  Address  MRS.  E.  COLE, 
Holmes,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Best  farm  nearest  New  York;  $8,000 
cash  will  buy.  ADVERTISER  7317,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  or  sale,  poultry  farm  and  hatchery; 

location  North  Jersey,  30  miles  from  New 
York  City;  housing  capacity  for  2,500  layers, 
incubator  18,000  capacity,  Buckeye  Mammoths; 
two  dwellings,  all  improvements,  all  buildings 
have  electricity  and  running  water;  farm  is 
stocked  with  1,500  W.  L.  pullets  and  300  breed¬ 
ers;  an  excellent  opportunity  for  partners  to 
carry  layers  and  raise  broilers;  write  for  price 
and  particulars;  possession  January  1.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — OjJ. -acre  farm,  %  mile  from  Dover, 
on  concrete  highway;  price  $6,900.  VAN 
WARRINGTON,  Dover,  Del. 


WANTED — run-down  farm  over  10  acres;  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  run-down  buildings;  25-30  miles  of 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  7322,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm 
to  run  on  shares  or  percentage  by  young  mar¬ 
ried  man  with  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
7326,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  and  dairy  farm  located  in 
Central  New  York  on  good  road  with  fruit, 
wood,  never  failing  running  water  at  house  and 
basement  barn;  garage,  wagon  house,  granary, 
silo,  milk  house,  all  in  good  repair;  accommo¬ 
dation  for  600  hens;  30  acres;  $1,500;  part 
time;  possession  at  once.  ADVERTISER  7327, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  53-acre  farm,  good  buildings; 

$1,500,  $500  cash  if  sold  at  once.  A.  C.  T., 
Brooktondale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Large  dairy  farm,  all  equipped,  with 
from  50  to  100  cows;  prefer  Central  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  7328,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Chicken  farm;  house  large  enough 
for  boarders.  2239  SEWARD  AVE.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted  within  about  60  miles  north  or 
west  of  Fort  Lee;  not  over  $3,000.  A. 
LIERRMAN,  Coytesville,  N.  J. 


I  WILL  lease  or  buy  a  small  to  medium-sized 
farm  with  an  orchard  on  it  of  from  100  to 
1,000  bearing  trees.  ADVERTISER  7334,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  childless  couple  with  sav¬ 
ings!  Option  taking  boarders;  plenty  work 
woods,  ice,  butchering;  28  miles  Albany.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  wanted  to  rent,  option  buy; 

good  road.  ADVERTISER  7343,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  farm  in  Southern  Vermont  for  sale. 
|  ADVERTISER  7331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  10-room  house  fur¬ 
nished,  improvements,  three  acres  land,  over¬ 
looking  Hudson  River.  ADVERTISER  7335,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  for  cash,  in  Westchester,  l’ut 
1  nam,  Dutchess  counties  New  York  or  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut;  rolling  land  on  macadam 
or  concrete  highway;  well  watered,  electricity 
available;  not  over  five  miles  from  railroad  and 
|  village;  house  and  farm  buildings;  price  and 
!  descriptions  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7337, 
j  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — Large  farm,  3  miles  from  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  high  elevation,  1,500  ft.  both 
sides  of  main  highway;  large  house,  all  im¬ 
provements;  4  large  barns,  some  stock,  fruit  and 
berries:  some  woodland;  boiling  twin  springs, 
wells  and  running  brook.  M.  PATTERSON,  It. 
F.  D.  1,  North  Stamford  Ave.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  (bird  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PURE  honey,  light  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1 ;  2  for 
$1.90;  dark  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80c;  10-lb.  pail, 
$1,50,  prepaid  in  third  zone.  CHARLES  MAT- 
TASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


BUY  your  holly  wreaths  for  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions  direct  from  maker;  guaranteed  to  reach 
you  in  good  condition.  A.  J.  GORDY,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


ASSORTED  nut  fudge,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


CLOVER  honey,  new  crop,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10- 
lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered;  will  send  C.O.D.  AL¬ 
BERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  shelled  peanuts,  4  pounds  $1,  postpaid. 
BELMONT  FARMS,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — Snow  White  Button  mushrooms,  di¬ 
rect  from  grower;  price  $1  per  3-lb.  basket, 
plus  12c  parcel-post  charges,  casli  with  order. 
LANSDALE  MUSHROOM  CO.,  Lonsdale,  Pa. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  cans,  pails,  wholesale,  re¬ 
tail;  get  our  prices.  G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
lb.  cans  clover,  light  amber  and  white  comb. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY' — Clover,  25-lb.  pail,  $3.60;  00-lb.  cans, 
$6.60  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY',  fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs,, 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.65,  postpaid;  60 
lbs.  clover,  here,  $6.60;  24  combs,  $4.80.  WM. 
SCHONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


SACKED,  100  pounds  onions,  potatoes,  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots,  Rutabagas,  $2.  BATTING- 
TON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  clover  honey  from  the  garden  spot  of 
Pennsylvania,  $2.50  per  gallon,  prepaid  to 
third  zone.  WILLIAM  SNAVELY,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  I’n. 


OUR  IJONEY  is  well-cured,  lieavy-bodied,  per¬ 
fectly  delicious;  five-pound  pail,  $1.25,  post¬ 
paid:  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS, 
Buckland,  Mass. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  water  white,  1014c;  white,  10c; 

mixed,  8c,  per  120  lbs.,  here;  buckwheat  in 
kegs,  814c.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1"  10  lbs., 

$1.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  C1IAS.  B.  ALLEN, 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — New  farmer’s  stock,  right  from 
farm;  Jumbos,  runners,  fresh  and  fine  right 
from  the  vine:  peck,  $1.75;  bushel,  $3.50;  five 
i  bushels.  $15;  10  bushels,  $25;  charges  paid,  cash. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


FRESH  shelled  peanuts,  4  pounds  $1  postpaid. 
BELMONT  FARMS,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


HOMEMADE  peanut  penuchi;  fresh  and  rich, 
80  cents  pound;  postage  prepaid.  BELLE 
MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Delicious  sweet  potatoes,  $1  per 
bushel  hamper.  f.o.b.  Delmar.  EDWIN 
BRICKERT,  Delmar,  Del. 


DEER  hunters  wanted;  guided  free.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 12  or  more  colonies  pure  Italian 
bees.  STEWART,  Berlin,  Md. 


HONEY — Fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can, 
$6.60;  also  pails.  WM.  II.  WOLFORD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


NEWTOWN  giant  incubator,  3,000  capacity,  sin¬ 
gle  deck,  good  condition,  $250;  trapnests  4 
compartments,  $1.  J.  II.  O’KEEFE,  794  Arthur 
Kill  Road,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 

HONEY — Buy  of  Lawrence  Vaughn,  Lysander 
N.  Y.:  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.20;  buckwheat, 
$1.10,  delivered  third  zone  insured;  60-lb.  can 
clover,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $6,  here. 


DELICIOUS  honey,  one  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  6  for 
$5.75,  postpaid.  E.  H.  NIETSCHE,  Kinder¬ 
hook,  N.  Y. 


having  an  infant,  wanting  it  to  have 
motherly  care,  in  good  private  home  in  coun¬ 
try,  with  Jersey  milk,  write  me;  references 
MRS.  H.  L.  CRAGER,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey, 
6-lb.  can,  $1.2; 
LINDEMUTH,  L 


new  ripe,  pure  and  delicious, 
i  prepaid  to  third  zone.  L.  H. 
ehmaster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Golden  Yellow  Sweets,  packed  in 
bushel  baskets,  price  $1.75  per  bu.  for  No.  1; 
$1.25  for  No.  2,  f.o.b.  Painter.  J.  W.  DOWN¬ 
ING,  Painter,  Va. 


HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower, 
liner;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two, 
H.  It.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


extracted;  none 
$2.15;  3d  zone. 


HOMEMADE  quilts  for  sale;  write  for  prices. 
MRS.  OLIN  WRISLEY,  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 


I  WANTED — Old  prints  and  engravings;  look  in 
1  the  attic  or  garret.  L.  McCLUNG, 
i  Gardens,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 


Grand 


bumper  harvest 
of  Milk  Profits 

’-from  the  overworked  winter  dairy 


DOUBLE 


your 

PROFITS 


with  1 0%  more  milk 


An  extra  10%  of  milk 
yield  will  actually 
double  the  net  profit 
in  the  average  dairy. 
Every  added  quart  of 
milk  —  after  cost  of 
feed  and  keep  is  met 
— is  clear  profit.  It’s 
the  top  inch  in  the 
pail  that  pays  best. 


EVERY  dairy  is  overworked 
in  winter.  Gone  is  the  succu¬ 
lent  pasturage,  fresh  air,  sunshine 
and  exercise  of  summer.  Instead, 
barn  feeding— months  of  confine¬ 
ment  and  dry,  hard -to -digest 
diet.  An  unquestioned  over-bur¬ 
dening  of  the  milk-producing 
load,  yet,  milk-flow  must  be  main¬ 
tained  or  losses  quickly  pile  up.- 
What  can  be  done  to 
offset  the  new  condi¬ 
tions?  Thousands  have 
found  the  answer  by 
adopting  regular  KOW- 
KARE  conditioning 
throughout  the  trying 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
months.  By  giving  Na¬ 
ture  a  chance— by  keep¬ 
ing  digestion  and  assimilation  at 
top  notch,  the  added  strain  of 
heavy  Winter  feeding  and  forced 
production  is  carried  without  a 
breakdown. 

How  KOW-KABE  helps 

KOW-KARE  is  a  scientific  con¬ 
centrated  formula  designed  to 


Protect  tlie 
udder  with 
Bag  Balm 


For  chaps,  cuts,  cracked 
or  sore  teats — for  Caked 
Bag,  Bunches,  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  udder,  and 
other  similar  troubles. 
Bag  Balm  insures  quick 
healing,  comfort,  easy 
milking.  Big  10-oz.  pack¬ 
age,  60^ — at  stores. 


tone  up,  invigorate  and  regu¬ 
late  the  natural  productive 
functions  of  milk  cows.  Iron,  the 
great  body  builder  and  blood  puri¬ 
fier,  combined  with  potent  medic¬ 
inal  herbs  and  roots,  gives  needed 
support  by  inducing  a  healthy 
appetite  and  a  profitable  convert¬ 
ing  of  the  natural  diet.  KOW- 
KARE  conditioning  costs  so  very 
little  per  cow  per  month, 
those  who  once  test  it  on 
their  backward,  lagging 
milkers  seldom  attempt 
to  get  along  without  its 
visible  benefits  during 
the  barn-feeding  period. 


A  marvelous  aid 

to  freshening  eows 

At  this  most  critical  time  it  is  foolish  to  let 
any  cow  shift  for  herself.  Many  disorders 
that  lower  production  find  their  origin  at 
calving — when  a  cow  is  run  down  and  unable 
to  meet  an  extra  strain.  The  use  of  KOW- 
KARE  before  and  after  calving  is  sensible 
insurance — and  standard  practice  in  well- 
conducted  dairies  where  taking  chances  is 
known  to  be  expensive. 

Full  feeding  directions  are  on  every  pack¬ 
age.  Sold  by  feed,  drug,  hardware  and  general 
stores.  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  We  will  mail, 
postpaid,  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  In©.,  Dept.  8 

Eyndonviile,  Vt, 


Send  for  FREE  Cow  Treatise 

This  valuable  new  edition  is  edited  by  a  well-known  vet¬ 
erinary  authority.  Tells  in  a  simple  way  how  to  recognize 
and  treat  common  cow  troubles  you  are  sure  to  encounter. 
A  handy  reference  book  to  keep  on  hand.  Now,  while  you 
think  of  it,  send  for  your  copy.  Thirty -two  pages  of  just 
the  sort  of  information  you  need  almost  daily. 
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OVER  THE  GULF 


OWN  in  our  old  neighbor¬ 
hood  “gulf”  means  a  gorge 
or  gulch.  “The  Gulf”  is  that 
handy  notch  in  the  west  hill 
through  which  traffic  and 
weather  have  for  years  de¬ 
scended  into  our  valley. 

Early  settlers  used  it  for 
the  road  down  from  their 
favored  hill  farms;  and  the 
west  wind  finds  it  equally 
convenient  for  rushing  un¬ 
expected  showers  across 

our  hay,  or  Spring  snow 
squalls  that  isolate  the  early  plowman  until  they 
pass,  leaving  the  team  with  drooping  ears  and  the 
weighted  reins  dragging  the  driver’s  shoulder. 

We  seldom  have  an  east  wind  and  so,  except  for 
the  harsh  preliminary  blows  from  the  south,  most  of 
our  weather  seems  to  be  shipped  “C.O.D.  via  the 
Gulf”  from  the  west  and  northwest.  Now  weather 

acknowledges  neither  man  nor  State — as,  witness 

its  average  treatment  of  State  Fair  week  which  is 
(theoretically,  at  least)  the  official  review  of  the 
agricultural  season. 

After  State  Fair  comes  the  problem  of  curing  the 
last  Alfalfa  cutting  while  frost  nightly  threatens 
the  corn  and  late  potatoes,  and  the  “line  storm” 
looms  ahead.  Winter  wheat  is  drilled  while  the 
goldenrod  regains  the  fields’  edges  and  overruns 
hack  pastures  like  a  horde  of  yellow-haired  Norse¬ 
men  invading  a  peaceful  Shire.  At  the  little  school, 
the  children  are  learning  Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s 
“September,”  and  are  able  to  verify  most  of  its  per¬ 
ennial  beauties  on  the  half-mile  walk  home. 

The  sun,  which  used  to  set  leisurely  to  the  north 
of  The  Gulf,  has  crossed  that  landmark  in  its 
course  and  now  retires  beneath  a  crazy-quilt  pat¬ 
tern  of  hill  forest  farther  south.  The  lantern  be¬ 
gins  to  accompany  the  chores,  and  flowers  and  to¬ 
matoes  must  he  covered  nightly  while  the  crickets 
chirp  in  the  woodyard.  Each  morning  the  roofs 
overhead  and  the  turf  underfoot  are  scanned  anx¬ 
iously.  The  old  blue  frock  comes  off  the  closet-peg 
and  the  kitchen  fire  becomes  an  asset  instead  of  a 
liability. 

Relieved  of  his  post,  the  weather-beaten  scare¬ 
crow  rides  home  on  a  jag  of  cornstalks  and  pump¬ 
kins.  His  gaze  is  as  inscrutable  as  ever,  nor  will  he 
tell  of  moonlit  robbery  by  masked  raccoons  and  petty 
larceny  by  pheasants,  but  the  evidence  is  exposed  by 
the  cut  rows.  Hogs  and  pigs  alike  welcome  the  new 
corn ;  ambitious  hens  covet  the  seed-ears  festooned 
under  the  eaves,  while  in  the  lane  the  cows  ruminate 
upon  the  husked  fodder  and  keep  weather  eyes  on 
the  horizon. 

This  suspense  is  ended  once  the  frost  has  struck 
and  a  feeling  of  relief  is  general  in  spite  of  drooping 
vegetation.  On  the  forest  edge,  poplar  foliage  flares 
up  warmly  and  goes  out  like  a  brief  flame.  Fallen 
leaves  float  in  the  water-trough  and  are  scuffled  in 
the  daily  track  to  the  mail  box.  Their  flickering  de¬ 
scent  is'  marked  by  the  cats  with  unseemly  springs 
and  crouehings,  and  yellow  curls  reek  of  bonfires 
when  the  children’s  prayers  are  heard.  Robins  and 
blackbirds  hold  their  conventions  and  adjourn  sine 
die. 

Corn-cutting,  silo-filling,  potato-digging  and  the 
buckwheat  crop  seem  to  crowd  each  day  of  each 
week  wherein  late  thrashings  are  a  welcome  but  in¬ 
convenient  exchange  of  labor,  victuals  and  gossip. 

In  dusty  mows  is  re-told  the  legend  of  the  Dutch 
thrasher  who  finally  agreed  (under  a  pledge  of 
secrecy)  to  favor  a  greedy  client  by  taking  one 
bushel  out  of  eight  instead  of  his  regular  one-in-ten 
toll ;  how  Gideon  Barr,  to  substantiate  his  predicted 
grain  yield,  was  seen  to  trip  the  separator  tally- 
gauge  extravagantly,  while  the  thrasher  smiled  be¬ 
nignly  in  the  background :  of  that  time  Fred  Vale 
smoked  a  pipe  while  mowing  away  the  straw ;  how 
neighbor  Baker  has  had  his  customary  attack  of 
thrashing  fever  directly  his  own  job  was  done.  The 
hot,  dry  smell  of  chaff  and  soft  coal  smoke  is  oc¬ 
casionally  freshened  by  mint  sprays  coming  up  the 
carrier. 

When  the  engine  finally  stops,  our  ears  notice  the 
silence.  Grey  beards  emerge  from  the  mow  “re¬ 
stored  to  their  youthful  color,”  while  neckerchiefs 
have  lost  their  pristine  red  and  trousers-legs  bristle 
with  yellow  “beards”  of  their  own. 

I  go  home  along  the  winding  road,  alone  except  for 
my  long  shadow  with  its  long  shadow  pitchfork. 


By  ].  A.  Chartully 

The  season’s  melancholy  is  voiced  by  some  lonesome 
cow  on  the  echoing  hill.  Even  as  the  branches  of 
yonder  elm  seem  to  fuse  against  the  low,  red  sun, 
some  dog  barks  in  that  muffled,  reverberant  tone  pe¬ 
culiar  to  night-time. 

Over  The  Gulf  come  mellow  afternoons  when  ap¬ 
ples  drop  audibly  and  are  surrounded  by  white 
groups  of  pullets  not  yet  in  Winter  quarters.  The 
yearly  visit  to  Chestnut  Hill  results  in  some  nuts, 
several  pricked  fingers  and  renewed  respect  for 
squirrels.  Spicy  Pound  Sweets  acquire  their  final 
polish  by  going  to  school  in  lunch  pails  that  throw 
hack  the  morning  sun.  Apples  perfume  the  cellar¬ 
way,  and  catsup  and  jellies  brighten  the  kitchen 
with  scent  and  color  like  potted  blooms  in  Spring. 
The  annual  mystery  as  to  what  becomes  of  all  the 
cider  “vinegar”  put  down  at  this  season  is  con¬ 
sidered  but  not  solved.  Cold  rains  settle  the  new 
straw  stack  and  drum  on  the  henhouse  roof,  making 
its  inmates  still  more  cozy  as  they  examine  the 
bright,  new  litter.  At  night  the  wind  comes  out 
of  The  Gulf  and  across  the  valley  precisely  like 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  erratic  horseman. 

Over  The  Gulf  comes  raw,  dull  weather  to  neces¬ 
sitate  the  long-postponed  furnace  cleaning.  The 
Adirondack  jacket  comes  out  of  retirement,  thereby 
discovering  the  little  harrow  wrench,  missing  since 
April.  At  the  foot  of  a  wayside  maple  its  foliage  lies 
in  a  bright  patch  of  last  Summer’s  sunshine ;  the 
wood  is  changing  daily  from  a  study  in  red  and 
yellow  to  a  mere  vertical  shading  in  black.  About 
this  time  of  year  old  Mart  Hulbertson  used  to  opine 
that  chickens  throve  better  if  judiciously  “thinned,” 
and  he  would  test -his  theory — on  his  neighbors’ 
flocks.  His  disciples  are  still  at  large,  hence  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Yale  hardware  on  the  hennery  door. 

Soon  a  soaking  rain  strips  the  remaining  foliage 
as  readily  as  a  dipped  fowl  is  plucked,  and  the  for¬ 
est  resumes  over  night  the  sober  hue  it  wears  most 
of  the  12  months.  Cock  pheasants  apparently  read 
the  local  paper,  for  they  promptly  abandon  their  late 
haunts  on  “pheasant  days.”  Sparrows  slip  into  the 
barn  and  henhouse  of  an  evening  and  next  morning 
the  water-trough  is  rimmed  with  ice. 

The  cabbage,  thriving  and  stimulated  by  the 
cold,  is  cut.  Each  plant  is  a  cistern  of  cold  water 
into  which  the  hand  must  plunge  to  gauge  the  knife- 
thrust.  In  the  outer  leaves  we  sometimes  find  nuts 
or  kernels  of  corn  hidden  by  thrifty  but  improvident 
squirrels,  whom  we  smugly  liken  to  people  with  the 
instinct  to  save,  but  without  the  sense  to  appraise 
the  investment.  Occasionally  we  straighten  our 
backs.  Vistas  of  slate-colored  rows  taper  away  to 
the  violet  buckwheat  stubble.  A  blue  jay  calls 
somewhere  amongst  the  distant  corn  shocks.  The 
hills  are  blue  with  a  haze  that  may  mean  Indian 
Summer — or  forest  fires  in  the  North  Woods.  A 
breeze  tortures  the  damp,  puckered  fingers  almost  as 
did  the  rasp  of  the  burlap  whilst  sacking  the  last 
rows  of  a  day’s  potatoes.  A  glance  behind  shows 
our  progress  broadcast  by  color,  the  cut  area  being 
of  a  paler  tint  divided  by  white  lines  of  cut  heads. 

Pastures  are  definitely  abandoned  to  the  wood¬ 
chucks,  and  the  cows  at  times  browse  in  the  cabbage- 
si  ubble.  Halloween  is  duly  celebrated  by  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  seem  to  believe  that  pumpkins  are  grown 
solely  for  jack-o’-lanterns.  Election  day,  with  wind¬ 
swept,  threatening  skies,  means  a  bleak  drive  di¬ 
vided  by  a  piquant  interval  of  gossip  and  argument 
at  the  polls.  Hens  tack  across  the  windy  dooryard 
like  sailboats  in  a  squall.  The  house  is  banked,  and 
the  lawn-mower  and  garden  tools  are  anointed  and 
put  into  Winter  quarters.  Into  the  gathering  dusk 
the  kitchen  windows  glow,  a  worthy  beacon  for  the 
end  of  the  day’s  work.  Two  entangled  cats  nap  in 
the  woodbox,  shutters  rattle,  and  at  times  we  hear 
the  rumble  of  the  barn  doors.  The  voice  of  the  night 
wind  practices  its  Winter  pitch,  while  over  the  radio 
some  announcer  smugly  predicts  “unsettled,  with  pos¬ 
sible  storms.” 

November  11  always  recalls  the  original  Armistice 
Day  of  which  we  (like  many  other  farm  folks) 
knew  nothing  until  we  saw  next  morning’s  paper. 
We  had  worked  all  day  in  the  fields,  and  didn’t,  hap¬ 
pen  to  hear  the  village  church  bells. 

There  are  November  days  whose  very  air  is  a 
tonic  recalling  forgotten  football  games,  and  one 
awaits  unconsciously  the  brisk  “tpnk”  of  a  punted 


ball  and  its  curve  across  the  sky.  Again,  there  is 
calm,  brooding  weather  whose  depression  cannot  be 
dispelled  by  the  drive  to  the  village.  Crows  wing 
their  way  across  the  valley  as  though  bent  on  shelter 
before  an  impending  catastrophe.  Cattle  bawl  in  the 
barn  where  the  blue  cat  dozes  listlessly  before  the 
granary’s  newest  rat  hole.  The  very  hills  look  grim 
as  I  carry  the  seasoned  wood  into  the  old  shed  where 
Uncle  Philetus  used  to  flail  out  his  bean  crop.  The 
corded  butts  form  a  satisfying  mosaic  bulwark  as 
the  first  flakes  whirl  into  view  to  whiten  the  wind¬ 
ward  side  of  the  ruts  and  emphasize  the  ground’s 
irregularities. 

Butchering  time  and  tax  time !  “As  sure  as  death 
and  taxes!”  At  this  season  the  old  expression  is 
subtly  appropriate— especially  for  the  hogs.  Ten 
years  ago,  two  light-weight  dressed  hogs  paid  all  our 
taxes,  but  now—  ! 

There  must  be  an  early  fire  under  the  old  kettle, 
and  the  dripping  barrel  must  be  adjusted  to  the 
platform.  Up  go  the  swamp  ash  tripods  like  a  row 
of.  little  tepee  poles,  and  the  hook  and  “candle¬ 
stick  ’  scrapers  appear  from  their  wrappings  of 
last  Spring’s  newspaper.  Ice  forms  on  the  grind¬ 
stone  after  the  knives  are  ground.  Squeals,  wood 
smoke  and  steam  with  the  tang  of  pine  tar  mark 
the  activities,  and  blood  will  defile  the  old  frocks 
and  shoes  before  the  carcasses  stiffen  in  a  row.  Then 
come  wagers  as  to  net  weights  and  the  smell  of 
lard-trying  from  the  kitchen;  and  of  course  we 
have  liver  for  breakfast  next  morning, 
j  That  snowy  Thanksgiving  tradition  must  have 
arisen  hack  in  New  England  or  farther  north  than 
our  region,  for  it  is  inappropriate  here.  But  crisp 
weather  and  frozen  ruts  are  prime  appetizers,  as  we 
admit  on  the  way  home  from  church,  nor  is  it  de¬ 
nied  by  guests  from  over  The  Gulf  where  great-grand¬ 
father  took  up  his  land  a  century  ago.  Barn  and  stock 
make  a  fairly  decent  showing.  The  high  mows  are 
dark  and  still ;  and  the  roof,  which  cramped  our 
fork  handles  when  mowing  away,  seems  far  off  in¬ 
deed.  The  hens  stand  inspection  with  well-bred  in¬ 
difference ;  new  seeding  seems  satisfactory,  and  the 
Winter  wheat  is  a  credit  to  the  old  place. 

The  kitchen  is  an  important  place  on  this  day.  It 
is  full  of  activities  and  odors  that  attract  all,  includ¬ 
ing  the  cats.  A  properly  stuffed  capon  or  a  pair  of 
ducks  must  do  for  the  conventional  turkey. 

The  lengthened  table  finally  shows  two  lines  of 
faces,  serene  and  rosy,  old  and  young.  The  harvest 
is_  hi  aud  we  are  marking  the  end  of  another  season 
of  growth,  development  and  health,  thanks  to  the 
weather— and  the  Director  thereof! 

One  must  be  an  ingrate  indeed  not  to  acknowledge 
and  endorse  the  old,  old  petition — “and  these,  Thy 
gifts,  whereof  from  Thy  bounty  we  are  about  to 
partake.” 

Outside  the  sun  begins  its  downward  course  and 
another  short  day  (the  real  end  of  the  growing  sea¬ 
son)  is  going  over  The  Gulf. 


Preparing  for  Alfalfa 

I  have  a  field  that  I  wish  to  seed  to  Alfalfa.  The 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  well  drained.  For  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years  it  has  been  cropped  mostly  to 
corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc.  It  has  been  well  fer¬ 
tilized  with  stable  manure.  This  Fall  I  am  seeding 
to  rye.  I  would  appreciate  any  suggestion  that' 
might  warrant  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa.  c.  p.  t. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  field  in  question,  which  you  wish  to  seed  to 
Alfalfa,  ought  to  be  in  good  condition,  with  the 
possible  exception  that  it  may  need  lime  and  jihos- 
phorus.  Probably  the  best  way  of  handling  this 
field  to  get  a  stand  of  Alfalfa  would  be  to  plow  the 
rye  under  some  time  in  May  next  year  and  plant  on 
the  field  a  crop  of  either  corn  or  potatoes.  By  plant¬ 
ing  a  cultivated  crop  next  year  you  would  have  a 
fair  chance  to  get  rid  of  weeds,  if  you  practiced  a 
clean  cultivation.  Weeds,  especially  quack  grass,  are 
a  very  serious  problem  in  establishing  Alfalfa. 

If  you  have  been  applying  phosphorus  in  the  form 
of  superphosphate  regularly  to  this  land  it  probably 
will  not  be  necessary  to  apply  more  than  300  lbs.  at 
the  time  the  Alfalfa  is  seeded.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  land  has  not  been  fertilized  with  superphosphate, 
you  should  apply  at  least  500  lbs.  with  the  Alfalfa 
when  it  is  seeded.  Getting  ready  for  Alfalfa  a  year 
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in  advance  will  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  have  a 
soil  sample  tested  for  need  of  lime,  either  at  your 
local  Farm  Bureau  office  or  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  lime  necessary  to  sweeten  the  soil 
should  then  be  applied  next  Fall,  as  soon  as  the  crop 
ot  corn  or  potatoes  is  removed. 

Alfalfa  needs  inoculation  when  sown  on  land  that 
has  never  carried  Alfalfa  successfully  before.  A 
good  bacterial  culture  should  he  used.  These  cul¬ 
tures  can  he  obtained  at  County  Farm  Bureau  of¬ 
fices  or  from  commercial  seed  houses. 

In  case  the  land  is  cropped  to  potatoes  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  need  to  he  Fall-plowed.  If  corn  is  planted 
it  would  be  best  to  plow  either  before  or  after  the 
lime  is  applied.  The  seed  bed  for  Alfalfa  should  be 
deep,  firm  and  fine.  If  the  field  is  prepared  in  the 
way  suggested  and  the  land  is  reasonably  free  from 
weeds,  you  may  safely  sow  the  Alfalfa  about  the 
middle  of  May,  1931. 

Alfalfa  is  always  best  seeded  alone.  Under  favor- 
aide  conditions,  with  crops  that  come  off  early,  like 
canning  factory  peas,  oats  and  peas  for  hay  or  green 
feed,  it  is  possible  to  seed  Alfalfa  with  a  nurse  crop. 
Where  it  is  seeded  with  a  nurse  crop,  however,  un¬ 
der  conditions  like  the  past  year  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  a  stand.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  we  al¬ 
ways  plan  to  seed  our  Alfalfa  without  a  nurse  crop. 

It  may  not  be  practical  to  put  all  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions  into  effect  under  your  conditions,  but  you  cer¬ 
tainly  should  see  to  it  that  the  soil  is  sweet,  that 
superphosphate  is  used,  that  you  have  the  weeds 
under  control,  that  you  use  hardy  northern  grown 
seed  and  that  it  is  inoculated.  With  these  things  in 
mind  and  using  reasonable  care  in  seeding  you 
should  be  practically  sure  of  a  stand  of  Alfalfa  un¬ 
der  your  conditions.  l.  h.  w. 


Orchard  Location 

SEVERAL  months  ago  you  published  a  letter  I 
sent  to  you  on  “Pollenization  of  the  Orchard,” 
in  which  I  made  the  statement  that  while  bees  were 
perhaps  useful  to  some  extent  in  fertilizing  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  an  orchard,  given  good  weather  the  orchard 
would  set  a  crop  of  fruit,  bees  or  no  bees.  We  are 
as  fully  convinced  of  this  as  we  were  at  the  time 
I  wrote  that  letter,  even  though  some  readers  do 
not  at  all  agree  with  us.  In  further  proof  that 
weather  conditions  and  locations  are  the  one  and 
only  source  of  loss  of  an  apple  crop  (frost  damage 
I  should  say)  I  submit  the  following  taken  from 
one  daily  paper  of  today  : 

[The  article  tells  about  the  120-acre  farm  of  H.  J. 
Schaeffer  &  Sons  in  Kent  Co.,  Mich.  Because  of  lo¬ 
cation  on  an  elevation,  and  perhaps  other  points 
about  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  Schaeffers  escape 
frost  damage,  long  after  others  have  been  nipped.  1 
We  visited  several  orchards  only  a  short  drive 
from  this  farm  and  although  there  were  bees  in 
abundance  there  was  a  very  small  crop  of  apples  of 
the  same  varieties  as  in  the  Schaeffer  orchard.  The 
only  difference  was  location,  as  both  places  have 
bees  in  abundance. 

We  have  lost  a  good  share  of  one  crop  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Delicious  this  year  from  one  reason  only- 
frost  damage  while  in  bloom,  and  there  is  no  other 
possible  answer  for  it  than  that,  wilbtjr  m.  i*aul. 
Muskegon  Co.,  Mich. 


Feeding  Maturing  Pullets 

I  have  165  Leghorns  five  months  old.  Up  to  last 
week  I  was  feeding  commercial  dry  mash.  They 
molted  slightly.  I  then  began  feeding  (at  night)  15 
lbs.  of  wheat  and  corn,  7%  lbs.  of  each,  also  giving 
mash  wet  at  noon  of  five  quarts  of  grain  mixed  with 
two  quarts  of  dried  buttermilk.  Is  the  above  ration 
all  right  or  too  much  milk?  I  am  told  dried  butter¬ 
milk  with  the  wheat  and  corn  is  not  of  any  value. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  f.  m. 

CHANGES  in  the  ration  of  maturing  pullets  should 
be  made  gradually,  particularly  after  they  have 
begun  to  lay.  I  do  not  know  the  composition  of 
the  commercial  dry  mash  fed  previous  to  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  corn  and  dry  buttermilk  but,  unless 
an  “all-mash”  mash,  it  was  probably  deficient  in 
wheat  and  corn  products.  The  addition  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  improve  any  ration  composed  of  the  so- 
called  developing  or  laying  mashes,  since  whole 
wheat  and  corn  are  needed  to  put  fat  upon  a  pullet 
getting  ready  for  production.  There  are  “all-mash” 
rations  in  which  the  wheat  and  corn  are  incorporated 
in  ground  state  to  supply  the  bird’s  need  for  this 
part  of  its  food.  This  amounts  to  adding  the  wheat 
and  corn  to  the  mash  instead  of  feeding  them 
separately. 

The  addition  of  dried  buttermilk  would  stimulate 
to  maturity  and  production.  Whether  it  should  be 
used  depends  upon  the  amount  of  animal  protein  al- 
ready  in  the  ration  and  the  state  of  development  of 
the  pullets.  If  in  good  flesh,  prepared  to  begin  pro¬ 
duction,  this  additional  animal  protein  might  be 
needed.  If  desired  to  place  more  fat  upon  the  birds 
before  laying  commenced,  however,  it  might  better 
be  left  out.  In  any  event,  the  amount  of  beef- 
scrap  or  dried  milk  already  in  the  mash  would  de¬ 
termine  the  advisability  of  adding  dried  buttermilk. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  animal  products, 
meat  and  milk,  have  for  their  particular  function 
the  promotion  of  maturity  in  the  birds  and  stimula¬ 
tion  of  production,  while  wheat  and  corn  have  for 
theirs  growth  and  flesh.  They  are  interchangeable 
to  a  certain  extent,  but,  when  stimulation  is  desired, 
animal  products  are  increased.  When  more  flesh 
upon  the  frame  is  wanted,  the  whole  grains  are  fed 
in  greater  amounts. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  from  this  that  the  feeder 
can  manipulate  the  body  of  the  bird  at  will,  switch¬ 
ing  from  one  thing  to  another  by  merely  changing 
the  feed.  Time  is  required  and  quick  changes  may 
be  disastrous.  The  feeder  should  adopt  a  consistent 
program  from  the  beginning,  making  such  changes 
as  will  be  advantageous  from  time  to  time  as  the 


birds  develop.  If  he  finds  the  pullets  inclined  to 
premature  maturity  upon  the  ration  that  he  is  feed¬ 
ing  and  wishes  to  check  this,  he  will  add  more  corn 
to  the  ration,  as  he  will  also  if  he  finds  them  getting 
ready  to  go  into  Winter  quarters  deficient  in  soft 
flesh.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  finds  his  birds  fat 
and  dilatory  in  production  when  they  have  reached 
a  suitable  age,  he  will  decrease  the  amount  of 
whole  grain  and  encourage  the  consumption  of  the 
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high  protein  mash.  Buttermilk  and  corn  are  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  in  their  general  effect,  the  first 
being  stimulating  to  maturity  and  production,  the 
last  to  growth  and  fatness.  There  is  no  reason 
that  they  should  not  be  fed  together  as  the  func¬ 
tions  of  both  are  needed,  but  a  “balanced”  ration  is 
one  that  contains  suitable  amounts  of  both  these 
classes  of  feeds,  neither  being  disproportionate. 

M.  B.  D. 


Apple  Red  Bug 

I  am  sending  an  apple  which  I  would  like  to  know 
about.  I  have  had  this  trouble  for  last  two  years. 
This  is  Delicious  variety  but  there  is  also  trouble 
with  Wealthy  and  Maiden  Blush  which  fall  off 
shortly  before  ripe.  Trees  were  sprayed  four  times 
with  arsenate  of  lead  and  dry  lime-sulphur,  and 
once  with  Bordeaux.  A  very  dry  Summer,  c.  xr.  t. 

Indiana. 

THE  apple,  pictured  on  this  page,  proved  to  be 
seriously  damaged  with  apple  red  bug.  This  pest 
spends  the  Winter  in  the  egg  stage.  In  early  Spring 
the  eggs  hatch  and  the  young  nymphs  start  work, 
sucking  the  juice  from  the  leaves,  and  later  attack¬ 
ing  the  apple,  making  the  spots  shown. 

They  cannot  he  reached  with  poisons,  as  they  do 
not  chew  the  surface,  so  contact  sprays  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Nicotine  sulphate,  40  per  cent,  used  one-half 
pint  to  50  gallons  of  water,  is  generally  effective.  It 
should  be  applied  in  the  cluster  bud  spray  and  again 
in  the  calyx  spray.  Thorough  contact  is  necessary 
and  the  spray  is  best  used  on  a  warm  day,  as  then 
more  of  the  bugs  are  at  work. 


Caring  for  Nuts  in  Harvest 

MANY  people  have  trouble  with  mold  in  English 
walnuts  in  the  Fall,  shortly  after  harvest  sea¬ 
son.  One  of  the  most  important  features  in  caring 
for  English  walnuts  is  to  dry  them  immediately. 
Some  who  have  only  a  family  tree  or  two  pick  them 
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up  every  morning.  With  this  method  one  can  easily 
have  a  small  drier  made  of  metal  and  screen,  or 
sieve  drawers  to  set  on  the  back  of  the  stove  all 
day,  drying  each  lot  as  they  are  picked  up.  In 
California  they  shake  the  trees,  doing  the  gathering 
all  at  once.  In  France  even  the  commercial  crop 
is  dried  in  the  sun  in  trays,  and  I  find  it  a  good 
method  to  follow  in  America  where  one  only  has  a 
few  trees.  But  the  rainy  weather  is  what  we  must 


guard  against,  hence  the  old-fashioned  stove  drier 
suggestion.  If  a  garret  or  attic  floor  space  is  avail¬ 
able  that  is  an  excellent  place  to  let  them  spread  for 
several  weeks. 

In  California  they  have  what  is  known  as  Emerald 
brand  nuts.  These  are  nuts  that  have  been  very 
slightly  damaged  by  the  tannic  acid  soaking  through 
the  shell  and  discoloring  the  meat.  This  can  come 
from  several  causes.  If  you  have  a  thick  husk 
seedling  where  maggots  find  a  nice  harbor  the  husk 
juices  will  be  released  from  their  natural  cell  forma¬ 
tion,  turn  black  and  make  the  husk  all  black  and 
juicy.  Injury  of  any  kind  will  cause  this  break¬ 
down  in  husk  cells  while  on  the  trees,  but  the  most 
general  cause  for  darkened  meats  in  the  collection 
of  walnuts  is  the  failure  to  get  the  nuts  husked  im¬ 
mediately  after  they  have  fallen,  permitting  them 
to  decay  on  the  ground  until  one  has  the  time  to 
tend  to  them.  Pick  up  and  husk  immediately  for 
best  nuts. 

In  harvesting  black  walnuts,  as  with  the  English 
walnut,  to  have  clean  healthy  meats  the  nuts  should 
be  husked  immediately  on  falling.  Although  the 
shell  is  thicker,  which  will  not  permit  the  tannic 
acid  to  soak  through  so  quickly,  remember  there  are 
seams  through  which  it  can  pass.  There  is  a  re¬ 
markable  difference  between  the  varied  seedling 
trees  in  kernel  quality,  and  especially  in  color  of 
the  kernel,  but  remember  the  tannic  acid  will  dis¬ 
color  and  spoil  to  some  degree  the  whitest,  most 
waxy  meat,  and  make  the  naturally  poorer  grade 
worse  yet. 

When  the  black  walnut  takes  its  place  in  the  com- 
merical  field  a  washer  will  be  used  with  a  drier  at¬ 
tached.  But  today  with  the  average  seedling  crop 
they  can  be  washed  with  a  broom,  a  tub  and  water, 
with  plenty  of  elbow  grease.  Even  though  you  have 
not  the  time  to  wash  them,  just  the  act  of  getting  tin* 
nuts  hulled  and  dry,  which  is  good  enough  for  home 
consumption,  before  they  have  oozed  in  their  slime 
for  a  week  or  month,  will  improve  the  quality  im¬ 
mensely. 

Don’t  plant  nut  trees  in  the  Fall.  One  of  the  hard¬ 
est  features  we  have  in  setting  the  nut  planting  idea 
before  the  public  is  the  failures  in  transplanting. 
The  lack  of  care  give  or  wrong  methods  followed  are 
aggra \  ating  and  exasperating.  Yet  most  everyone 
is  doing  the  best  he  understands  with  a  new  thing. 
But.  the  worst  feature  of  all  is  planting  them  in  the 
Fall.  Should  I  have  the  preference  I  would  sooner 
plant  the  first  of  June  for  success  than  the  Fall 
before.  For  those  species  of  trees  that  the  nursery¬ 
man  can  get  away  with  it  all  right,  but  with  nuts  lie 
wdl  never  succeed  on  Fall  planting.^  Take  "my  ad¬ 
vice  and  order  your  trees  for  Spring:  planting. 

Pennsylvania.  john  w.  hershey. 


Hotbed  Questions 

How  large  a  hotbed  is  required  for  10,000  plants? 
Is  concrete  as  good  as  or  better  than  Wood,  and  are 
glass  substitutes  as  good  as  regular  glass  sashes v 
New  York.  B  H 

IGJtOW  10,000  plants  every  year  in  u  hotbed 
6x15  feet,  that  takes  five  3x6  sash.  About  one- 
half  of  the  plants  are  transplanted  in  boxes  15x24 
inches,  holding  200  plants  to  a  box.  The  seeds  for 
these  plants  are  sown  March  1.  After  these  plants 
are  pulled  the  bed  is  prepared  for  the  second  plant¬ 
ing  by  turning  top  soil  under  and  raking  level  as 
prepared  for  first  sowing.  I  find  the  manure 
(which  I  use)  retains  enough  heat  to  grow  second 
planting,  and  the  plants  are  stockier  than  first  sow¬ 
ing,  which  enables  one  to  sell  or  plant  direct  from 
seed  bed  without  transplanting. 

Besides  the  five-sash  hotbed  I  have  a  15-sash  cold- 
frame  into  which  the  boxes  of  transplanted  plants 
are  set.  to  harden  off.  This  frame  must  be  built  so 
no  cold  winds  can  get  to  the  plants  and  the  sash 
must  be  protected  by  straw  mats  at  night,  to  keep 
young  plants  from  being  chilled.  The  boxes  occupy 
five  sash  ;  in  the  other  10  sash  the  plants  are  set  in 
the  ground,  where  they  make  much  stronger  plants 
than  those  set  in  boxes. 

The  soil  used  on  top  of  hot  manure,  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  now,  by  mixing  top  soil  with  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  50-50  and  putting  somewhere  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  use  March  1.  Glass  substitutes  will  not  be  found 
satisfactory  for  hotbed.  Concrete  forms  are  much 
better  than  wood  as  the  wood  frames  have  to  be  re¬ 
newed  about  every  five  years.  w\r.  perkins 


Popular  Remedies  in  Switzerland 

ALTHOUGH  there  has  recently  been  a  great  re¬ 
vival  in  herbalism  in  most  countries,  those  who 
believe  in  it  generally  go  to  a  professional  herbalist 
for  their  remedies,  and  he,  for  his  part,  gets  the 
greater  part  of  his  ingredients  sent  to  him,  some¬ 
times  even  from  other  lands.  But  in  Switzerland, 
this  little  country  so  teeming  with  useful  plants,  both 
lowland  and  alpine,  many  a  housewife  keeps  her 
own  store  of  homemade  cures.  She  knows  exactly 
When  and  where  each  plant  grows,  and  what  com¬ 
plaint  it  relieves,  and  as  the  right  season  comes 
round  she  goes  out  into  the  meadows,  on  to  the 
mountainside,  along  the  streams,  and  brings  home 
her  herbs  in  triumph.  Then  she  carefully  dries  them 
or  distils  them,  according  to  prescription,  and  if  she 
is  an  orderly  body  she  sorts  them  up  and  puts  each 
kind  into  a  grease-proof  paper  bag  and  lays  all 
these  bags  along  the  shelves  of  a  special  herb  cup¬ 
board,  with  a  numbered  list  pinned  on  to  the  wall, 
so  that  she  can  find  what  she  wants  at  once. 

All  through  July  and  August,  for  instance,  one 
sees  people  carrying  great  bunches  of  arnica,  whose 
handsome  orange-colored  blossoms  are  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  Alps  at  this  season.  These  blossoms 
are  laid  in  spirit,  placed  in  the  sun  for  10  days  and 
then  strained  off,  and  the  tincture  is  ready  in  case 
anyone  has  a  bruise  or  a  wound. 

Should  a  member  of  the  family  catch  u  bad  cold 
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or  complain  of  a  headache  or  stomachache,  mother 
can  produce  various  herbal  “teas,”  some  of  which 
are  in  fact  delightful  to  drink  at  any  time.  Camo¬ 
mile  and  lime-blossom  are  the  two  favorites,  with 
peppermint  close  behind.  Every  Swiss  garden  has 
some  mint  in  it,  which  is  grown,  not  to  make  mint 
sauce  (they  have  never  heard  of  that)  but  for  “pep¬ 
permint  tea,”  to  be  taken  for  indigestion. 

The  lady’s  mantle  (Alchemilla  vulgaris)  is  an¬ 
other  plant  they  use  a  great  deal.  Besides  curing 
headaches,  toothache,  sore  eyes  and  colds,  it  often 
relieves  internal  complaints,  and  if  mixed  with  cow¬ 
slip,  makes  a  beverage  far  more  delicious  (so  they 
say!)  than  China  tea,  and  less  injurious,  as  it 
soothes  the  nerves  and  makes  you  sleep. 

The  Swiss  people  also  use  all  members  of  the 
geranium  family  for  drawing  out  inflammation. 
Even  the  ordinary  house  geranium  is  good,  but  they 
tell  you  that  the  most  potent  of  all  is  the  Herb 
Robert. 

The  pretty  little  blossoms  of  the  eyebright  (Eu¬ 
phrasia)  which  grows  so  thickly  in  some  spots  dur¬ 
ing  August  that  you  can  sit  down  and  pick  a  great 
handful  in  a  few  minutes,  are  much  sought  after 
by  those  who  suffer  with  their  eyes,  and  the  Swiss 
have  tremendous  faith  in  its  properties.  From  the 
earliest  times  it  has  been  known  as  a  cure  for  eye 
troubles.  Milton  imagined  this  to  be  already  known 
soon  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  when  he  tells 
how  the  Archangel  Michael,  after  removing  the  film 
from  Adam’s  eyes: 

“Then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve.” 

Yet  we  do  not  often  hear  of  its  being  gathered 
and  used  in  England  as  a  matter  of  course  like  it  is 
in  Switzerland. 

Even  the  c  o  m  m  o  n 
stinging  nettle  has  its 
value.  Not  only  do  the 
Swiss  cook  it  as  a  vege¬ 
table,  to  take  the  place 
of  spinach,  but  they  use 
the  roots  to  prevent 
dropsy,  and  make  an 
excellent  hair  tonic 
from  either  roots  or 
leaves,  which  they  pre¬ 
pare  with  alcohol. 

When  you  are  run¬ 
down,  dyspeptic,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  insomnia  and 
1  a  c  k  of  appetite,  the 
Swiss  recommend  a  con¬ 
coction  made  by  boiling 
together  all  kinds  of 
thorn  -  bearing  plants, 
such  as  cuttings  from 
rose  bushes,  whitethorn 
and  blackthorn,  as  well 
as  from  certain  other 
shrubs  and  trees,  in- 
cludin  g  pines  and 
larches.  You  throw 
this  mixture  into  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  and  cook  it,  and  if 
you  drink  several  pints 
of  this  essence  each  day 
you  will  soon  feel  much 
better ! 

The  wonderful  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  juniper  berry  are  also  fully  recognized 
in  Switzerland.  This  berry  was  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients  as  having  marvelous  effects  on  man  and  beast 
alike,  but  then  for  a  very  long  time  it  was  forgotten. 
Now,  however,  the  Swiss  at  any  rate,  use  it  very  ex¬ 
tensively.  During  August,  September  and  October, 
swarms  of  women  and  children  go  out  and  gather 
it ;  the  later  the  better.  Apart  from  its  use  as  a 
flavoring  in  sauerkraut  and  game,  it  is  invaluable 
as  a  cure  for  any  digestive  trouble,  and  we  are  told 
that  we  ought  to  take  some  daily,  either  in  the 
form  of  the  natural  berry,  or  as  a  syrup,  in  order 
to  keep  healthy.  In  the  Canton  of  Berne  it  has 
also  recently  been  made  up  into  cough  lozenges,  and 
its  soothing  qualities  have  been  found  to  be  almost 
miraculous.  They  also  prepare  juniper  oil  and 
juniper  spirit  from  these  berries,  which  are,  indeed, 
among  the  most  valuable  of  fruits  and  well  worth 
collecting. 

Even  the  Alpenrose  and  gentian,  those  national 
flowers  of  Switzerland,  are  put  to  practical  use.  The 
deep  pink  blossoms  of  the  Alpenrose  make  a  nice 
tea,  and  the  vivid  blue  gentian,  so  well  known  for 
its  tonic  properties,  is  used  a  great  deal.  From  the 
roots  of  some  species  they  make  a  liquor  called 
gentian  brandy,  which  is  a  favorite  aperitif. 

L.  M.  LOCKETT. 


The  Ark  Farm  Turkeys 

Part  I 

YES,  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  “Ark  Farm 
Notes”  have  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I 
abhor  excuses  for  things  left  undone.  We  are  some¬ 
times  justified  to  come  with  an  alibi ;  and  now  that 
the  Summer  is  over  and  gone,  I  hope  to  catch  up 
somewhat  on  my  correspondence.  I  appreciate  the 
many  letters  written  me  by  “our  folks,”  and  only 
wish  it  were  possible  to  answer  each  one  of  them 
personally,  but— not  all  of  you  who  have  written 
me,  or  who  read  these  lines  are,  or  have  been,  an 
“old  bachelor,”  so  that  means  that  I  have  had  every¬ 
thing  to  do  alone;  therefore  you  will  accept  the 
excuse. 

I  can't  remember  when  a  Summer  has  slipped  by 
so  quickly.  Spring  was  here  before  I  knew  it,  and 
Summer  treading  upon  its  heels  ere  the  goslings  and 
turks  had  started  to  pick  the  grass.  O,  what  a 
family  of  them  there  was  to  care  for,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  hundreds  of  visitors  who  came  to  the 
gate.  Often  someone  would  look  over  the  fence 
and  say,  “I  wonder  if  that  isn’t  Tippy?”  I  knew  at 


once  that  these  people  were  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  and 
so  far  as  possible  I  gave  them  my  time. 

1  have  had  only  one  day  off  in  a  whole  year,  so 
you  may  know  I  have  stuck  pretty  close  to  the 
chores.  I  often  feel  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
take  a  good  rest,  and  if  possible  get  away  from  home 
for  a  few  days,  but  we  who  live  on  the  farms  can¬ 
not  always  do  like  those  we  see  daily  as  they  fly 
past  on  the  pavement.  I  often  wonder  where  they 
came  from  and  whither  they  are  bound,  and  each 
year  the  traffic  seems  to  increase,  until  some  days 
the  cars  look  like  a  waving  field  of  growing  wheat 
stirred  by  a  gentle  wind.  Perhaps  these  are  the 
people  who  have  the  correct  idea  of  life;  enjoy  it  as 
we  go  along,  and  yet  I  imagine  could  we  read  the 
“other  side”  we  would  not  find  it  all  as  rosy  as  it 
appears.  However  for  one,  I  am  content  to  stay  and 
pick  up  the  threads  as  the  ball  unwinds.  We  are 
happier  this  way,  and  in  our  toil  we  find  the  spirit 
of  rest  and  sweet  contentment ;  that’s  everything. 

Our  Spring  was  late ;  cold  rainy  weather  pre¬ 
ceded  early  Summer,  and  later  the  drought  struck 
us,  and  for  weeks  we  had  not  a  drop  of  rain.  Po¬ 
tatoes  in  most  parts  of  Warren  County  were  less 
than  a  half  crop,  and  as  for  our  own  garden  it  pro¬ 
duced  six  bushels  for  the  six  planted,  but  we  got 
our  seed  back  and  that’s  something  to  be  thankful 
for. 

The  northern  part  of  our  county  is  not  conducive 
to  successful  farming,  and  as  for  ourselves  we  give 
the  time  to  the  livestock.  The  turks  this  year  bid 
high  for  first  place,  and  I  have  held  back  on  these 
notes  with  the  hope  that  I  could  write  you  something 
interesting  of  our  success  or  failure,  whichever  it 
might  be,  toward  the  close  of  Autumn.  They  have 


surely  kept  the  interest  at  a  high  pitch  at  Ark  Farm, 
and  a  glance  at  the  picture  will  tell  you  how  pleased 
1  am  with  results. 

This  is  the  first  season  that  I  have  ever  tried 
raising  them  wholly  under  artificial  methods ;  so  I 
felt  that  should  I  not  reach  the  average  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  time,  I  could  lay  it  to  inexperience  of  arti¬ 
ficial  ways. 

Late  last  Fall  I  culled  the  flocks  closely,  making 
sure  that  no  bird  entering  the  breeding  pens  was 
anything  but  suited  for  the  task  soon  to  become  her 
own ;  and  out  of  the  flocks  we  selected  20.  I  pur¬ 
chased  the  finest  toms  offered,  and  gave  them  the 
best  of  necessary  things  through  the  long  Winter. 
It  was — and  still  is — an  interesting  story,  and  we 
shall  have  to  finish  it  later. 

The  flock  went  through  the  Winter  months  with¬ 
out  a  loss,  and  with  the  end  of  March  the  first  egg 
appeared ;  this  is  early  enough  in  our  climate,  al¬ 
though  when  hatched  in  the  incubator  and  raised  in 
the  brooder  I  am  growing  to  believe  that  the  earlier 
we  can  get  them  the  better  they  are,  and  this  year’s 
experience  bears  me  out.  Our  hens  never  have  laid 
so  many  eggs  for  the  number  of  females  kept  as  this 
last  Spring ;  the  fertility  could  not  possibly  have 
run  higher,  as  we  had  practically  no  interfiles  until 
late  July. 

In  early  April  things  began  to  happen.  It  went 
like  this :  an  owl  came  one  night  and  killed  one  of 
the  finest  hens ;  the  next  day  another  flew  over  into 
the  dog  yards  and  was  promptly  made  into  hash ; 
a  few  days  later  one  of  the  three  Reds  died,  while 
the  fourth  got  caught  in  a  hole  in  the  floor  and 
twisted  a  leg  off.  That  left  16,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  season,  and  up  to  date,  no  more  calamities  have 
befallen  the  breeders. 

The  16  did  wonderfully  at  the  egg  basket,  and 
often  we  brought  in  16.  After  they  had  averaged 
about  20  eggs  each  nearly  all  went  broody  about  the 
same  time,  and  that  was  what  we  wanted ;  they 
were  allowed  to  stay  on  nests  for  three  or  four  days 
and  then  placed  in  the  brood  coops  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  When  liberated  all  but  one  or  two 
mated  and  were  soon  on  the  second  clutch  of  eggs. 
We  had  four  varieties ;  Bronze,  Reds,  Narragan- 
setts,  and  White  Holland,  but  only  having  one  large 
yard  of  some  20  acres  the  toms  were  all  kept  shut 
in  and  allowed  out  one  pen  at  a  time  until  mating 
had  taken  place.  This  is  not  the  easiest  way,  and 
gave  me  considerable  trouble  in  the  busy  season, 
but  it  was  the  best  way  in  sight,  and  worked  out 
perfectly.  A  single  union  of  tom  and  hen  will  fer¬ 
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tilize  all  the  eggs  of  that  clutch,  while  when 
the  birds  are  running  together  they  will  mate  sev¬ 
eral  times  before  starting  to  lay.  This  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  As  fast  as  the  hens  were  observed  to  mate 
they  were  marked  on  the  wing  with  a  dish  of  paint. 
Then  all  were  left  to  run  in  the  large  yard  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Summer,  while  the  toms  were  kept 
in  another  yard,  but  not  adjoining  the  hens.  If  this 
is  done  the  toms  will  quarrel,  but  not  when  kept  out 
of  sight  of  the  hens.  Barrels  were  laid  on  sides 
and  filled  with  hay;  this  is  an  ideal  nest.  Were  we 
to  let  the  hens  sit  on  their  own  eggs  we  would  put 
in  plenty  of  earth  in  bottom  of  barrels,  but  when 
eggs  are  picked  up  daily  and  kept  for  the  machines 
this  is  not  necessary,  although  its  presence  may  pre¬ 
vent  some  of  the  eggs  being  broken  as  they  are 
dropped  on  the  hard  surface  of  the  barrel. 

We  gather  eggs  twice  daily  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  and  once  a  day  after  danger  of  chilling 
has  passed.  Eggs  were  kept  in  the  cellar  at  60  de¬ 
grees  and  turned  twice  by  hand  every  day. 

Our  first  machine  was  set  April  17,  and  the  first 
brood  came  out  on  May  15;  155  from  160  eggs.  I 
was  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  hatch,  for 
among  them  all  there  were  but  three  cripples.  Two 
of  these  were  saved,  and  the  third  seeming  beyond 
repair  was  killed  at  once. 

This  is  how  we  saved  the  cripples,  and  it  is  worth 
trying.  If  you  are  skeptical,  try  it;  the  cost  isn’t 
anything ;  results  are  almost  certain  :  Take  a  very 
narrow  strip  of  adhesive  tape,  say  four  inches  long 
and  wrap  around  each  leg  just  above  the  foot,  leaving 
the  distance  between  the  feet  about  two  inches,  or 
so  the  chick  can  stand  in  a  natural  position ;  after 
you  have  done  this  place  the  cripples  on  a  smooth 

cloth  surface  and  leave 
them  there  two  days. 
Then  take  off  the  adlie- 
s  i  v  e  tape  and  your 
poults  will  be  as  smart 
as  any  of  the  others. 
Often  a  hard  smooth 
incubator  floor  causes 
cripples;  the  birds  are 
wet  when  hatched,  large 
and  fluffy  and  soft. 
They  scramble  for  the 
light  and  work  the  little 
feet  in  a  vain  effort  to 
stand ;  when  this  hap¬ 
pens  the  delicate  legs 
spread  and  the  poults 
sprawl.  In  a  few  hours 
the  bones  get  hardened 
and  leave  the  legs  seem¬ 
ingly  without  joints. 
Prevent  this  before  the 
hatch  is  due  by  placing- 
on  the  floor  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  a  soft  cloth. 

We  were  not  new  at 
hatching  turkeys  in  in¬ 
cubators,  but  we  were 
new  at  carrying  out  the 
whole  process,  and  this 
was  our  first  season 
with  the  coal-burning 
brooders.  Our  incuba¬ 
tors  were  large  enough 
to  keep  the  eggs  going 
as  fast  as  we  had 
enough,  usually  when  there  were  150,  and  that  was 
less  than  every  two  weeks.  Fresh  eggs  will  always 
hatch  better  than  those  kept  longer,  although  where 
one  has  but  a  few  hen  turkeys  the  eggs  may  be 
held,  but  we  find  that  the  fresher  they  are  set  the 
stronger  the  poults  will  be. 

We  found  that  we  could  not  follow  the  advice  of 
the  manufacturers  in  allowing  all  the  poults  to  stay 
in  the  incubators  for  two  days.  Had  we  done  this 
surely  most  of  them  would  have  smothered  before 
the  first  morning,  and  as  we  had  become  used  to  the 
operation  of  the  brooders  by  having  brooded  a  flock 
of  early  goslings  before  the  turks  came  off,  we  were 
prepared  to  go  right  ahead,  and  transfer  the  poults 
to  the  coal  brooders  as  soon  as  they  were  dry  and 
standing. 

It  is  true  that  few  of  you  will  ever  care  to  spend 
as  much  time  in  the  brooder-liouse  as  I  have,  but  it 
you  succeed  you  simply  cannot  neglect  them.  Our 
brooders  were  in  the  fore  part  of  our  kennels,  which 
is  a  house  60  by  15  feet.  This  house  has  cement 
floor,  and  in  it  the  brooders  behaved  like  magic. 
Once  adjusted  they  needed  no  extra  care  excejff  to 
take  up  ashes  and  fill  the  reservoir  with  coal  once 
daily,  and  shake  it  just  a  bit  twice  a  day.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  work  these  little  stoves  could  ac¬ 
complish  ;  they  surely  were  wonders  at  their  game, 
and  they  played  it  well. 

We  covered  the  cement  floors  with  sand  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches,  dried  it  thoroughly,  and  had 
the  floor  at  95  degrees  when  turks  were  put  in. 
Water  was  given  immediately,  but  no  food  until 
the  morning  of  the  third  day. 

For  the  first  two  hatches  we  had  a  little  milk  but 
their  appetites  soon  outgrew  the  source  of  supply, 
so  that  water  was  their  only  drink.  We  used  about 
the  same  formula  that  we  used  for  many  years  in 
feeding,  and  as  I  know  you  will  ask  me  what  it 
was  I  will  tell  you :  100  lbs.  sifted  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  meal  (yellow),  100  lbs.  white  middlings,  50 
lbs.  bran,  25  lbs.  dried  buttermilk,  25  lbs.  beef  scrap, 

2  lbs.  salt,  2  lbs.  fine  charcoal,  one  pint  cod  liver  oil 
to  each  100  lbs.  of  this  feed.  Mix  thoroughly,  then 
mix  again.  This  is  all-important.  Feed  in  shallow 
pans,  or  little  troughs  made  especially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  change  them  as  the  chicks  outgrow  them. 
We  kept  the  dry  feed  constantly  before  the  birds  at 
all  times,  but  when  considerable  roughage  seemed 
to  gather  at  bottom  we  threw  it  in  the  yards  for  the 
hens,  and  always  kept  all  dishes  clean.  This,  too, 
is  all-important  with  turkeys.  willet  kandall. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Farm  Notes  from  West  Virginia 

THIS  has  been  an  exceedingly  late  Fall  with  ns  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State;  here  on  November 
3  we  have  not  had  a  frost  that  has  killed  any  but 
the  very  tenderest  plants  and  in  some  protected 
places  even  those  are  not  hurt.  We  could  still  gather 
green  and  ripe  tomatoes  from  our  garden  and  if 
we  had  not.  been  afraid  of  the  frost  could  have  had 
green  beans,  for  on  our  hills  they  are  not  hurt  very 
much.  Although  we  finished  picking  apples  in  Oc¬ 
tober  we  could  have  in  safety  left  such  varieties  as 
Iiome  and  Ben  Davis  on  the  trees  until  now,  and 
have  gained  some  in  color  and  keeping  qualities. 
Our  apples  did  not  drop  enough  this  season  to  have 
paid  to  pick  them  up  had  it  not  been  for  the  ones 
let  fall  by  the  pickers,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
sell  some  of  the  best  of  these  for  Winter  keeping  as 
they  are  hardly  ever  damaged  when  falling  on  sod. 

We  notice  that  so  many  orchardists  have  some 
trouble  with  the  mice  girdling  their  trees.  As  we 
have  had  no  trouble  of  this  kind  since  we  put  our 
orchard  in  sod  and  used  the  present  treatment,  there 
must  be  something  to  it.  As  we  have  said  before, 
we  mow  the  grass  during  the  Summer  and  let  it 
lie  on  the  ground.  Then  in  the  late  Fall,  after  we 
get  all  the  crop  off,  turn  enough  cattle  in  the  or¬ 
chard  to  eat  the  grass  down  pretty  close.  This 
seems  to  take  away  all  the  protection  that  the  mice 
have,  and  gives  their  enemies  a  chance  at  them. 
Anyway  they  have  not  done  us  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
damage  for  several  years,  and  we  have  plenty  of 
field  mice  in  this  section  as  we  can  see  by  our  hill 
meadows  that  are  not  pastured,  where  they  do 

much  damage.  .  .  . 

Farm  conditions  in  West  Virginia 
for  the  most  part  have  been  very  sat- 
isf actor v  this  season.  Although  crops 
as  a  whole  have  not  been  so  large  as 
other  years,  prices  have  been  better  as 
a  consequence,  and  we  are  learning  a 
little  about  marketing  our  products  in 
a  more  orderly  way.  We  have  a  lot 
to  learn  yet,  and  will  not  get  what  is 
coining  to  us  until  we  learn  those 
things  about  marketing  that  the  other 
industries  have  had  to  learn. 

Those  of  us  who  have  sold  through 
the  right  channels  and  put  our  pota¬ 
toes  up  according  to  grades  have  real¬ 
ized  from  $1.50  to  $1.60  per  bushel  for 
our  potatoes  on  board  cars  or  delivered 
at  close  markets.  Apples,  although  not 
a  large  crop  in  this  section,  are  selling 
at  from  $1  for  the  cheapest  cooking  ap¬ 
ples  up  as  high  at  $2.25  for  fancy  eat¬ 
ing  stock.  For  the  most  of  us  this  is 
net,  for  in  our  local  markets  we  get 
our  packages  returned  in  lots  of  cases, 
and  can  use  them  time  and  again. 

Cattle  have  slumped,  but  if  we 
studied  the  market  we  could  see  that 
coming,  and  most  of  us  unloaded  at  the 
right  time,  although  they  are"  still  at 
a  price  that  we  can  make  some  money 
if  we  bought  anything  near  right. 

There  have  been  a  few  heavy  losses  on 
the  part  of  buyers  dealing  in  future 
deliveries,  and  some  farmers  going 
wild  when  the  market  was  high,  but  we  can  always 
expect  those  things. 

It  is  surprising  sometimes  to  watch  some  folks 
get  stung  and  keep  going  back  again  and  again  for 
the  same  punishment.  One  thing  that  hurts  our 
local  markets  here  is  the  trucks  from  other  parts 
coming  through  with  fruit  and  potatoes  in  bulk  and 
selling  all  over  our  towns  to  merchants  and  con¬ 
sumers  as  well.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  they  had 
a  quality  product  and  sold  it  at  a  reasonable  price, 
but  they  always  have  an  inferior  grade  of  stuff  and 
use  any  methods  that  they  can  get  away  with  to 
fleece  their  customer.  If  you  judge  by  the  sample 
they  show,  they  have  fine  apples  or  potatoes,  and 
the  top  of  their  loads  will  also  be  of  fine  specimens, 
but  they  are  very  careful  not  to  allow  you  to  in¬ 
spect  their  load  if  possible  to  prevent  it.  They  short 
measure  every  chance  they  get,  sell  at  any  price  at 
all  to  get  a  sale.  I  recall  one  merchant  who  per¬ 
sistently  buys  from  this  class  of  men,  and  every 
time  he  gets  stung  so  badly  that  it  looks  as  though 
he  would  learn.  This  Fall  he  bought  Baldwins  and 
paid  just  a  little  less  than  the  local  Baldwins  were 
selling  for.  They  looked  very  nice  on  top  of  the 
barrel,  but  the  bottom  half  was  not  a  good  grade  of 
cider  apples.  A  little  later  he  bought  some  Grimes 
in  baskets,  and  they  also  looked  good  on  top,  but 
the  bottom  were  apples  from  some  section  that  the 
drought  hurt  badly  and  the  fruit  was  only  about 
half  matured.  He  still  has  part  of  it,  and  the  worst 
thing  about  that  kind  of  fruit  is  that  he  lost  a  lot 
of  good  customers  by  sending  it  out  on  his  orders. 

But  we  are  all  prone  to  try  to  get  something  for 
nothing  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  know  that  such 
a  thing  is  impossible  in  this  life.  l.  g.  zinn. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Ya. 


More  About  Queer  Fish 

PARROT  FISII. — There  are  many  strange  fish 
living  around  the  coral  reefs.  Some  of  them 
are  notable  for  their  bright  colors.  Some  of  them 
have  strange  and  curious  shapes.  All  are  interesting 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Some  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  of  these  reef  forms  are  the  parrot  fishes.  They 
live  in  the  midst  of  the  most  highly  colored  corals, 
sea  anemones,  seaweeds,  sponges  and  other  plants 
and  animals.  Their  colors  are  mixtures  and  blend¬ 
ings  of  the  most  vivid  greens,  blues,  yellows  and 
reds,  with  all  the  intermediate  shades.  In  some 
places  the  most  contrasting  color  will  be  laid  on 
side  by  side  with  a  perfectly  sharp  dividing  line.  In 
other  places  colors  will  be  perfectly  blended. 

Besides  their  colors,  the  parrot  fishes  have  an¬ 


other  resemblance  to  the  birds  for  which  they  are 
named.  Their  teeth  have  grown  together  to  form 
great,  sharp-edged  beaks,  which  are  white  in  some 
species,  blue  or  red  or  green  in  others.  Some  of 
them  have  the  teeth  entirely  grown  together,  while 
others  have  them  so  separate  that  they  look  as 
though  they  might  be  picked  apart  with  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  trouble.  We  do  not  know  what  these  fishes  eat, 
but  the  shape  of  their  teeth  and  the  strong  muscles 
of  their  jaws  suggest  that  they  may  be  in  the  habit 
of  picking  coral  tips,  sea  anemones,  shellfish  or  crabs 
off  the  reefs. 

The  idea  that  they  eat  hard  substances  is  further 
carried  out  by  the  presence  back  in  the  throat  of 
heavy  bones,  moved  by  very  strong  muscles  and  bear¬ 
ing  groups  of  strong,  flat-topped  teeth,  quite  capable 
of  crushing  anything  edible  that  might  come  in 
through  the  rather  small  mouth. 

Such  heavy  duty  naturally  wears  these  teeth  very 
rapidly  and  we  find  a  very  complete  arrangement  for 
replacing  them.  It  would  not  be  very  convenient  to 
have  a  tooth  or  two  missing  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  region  of  heavy  duty,  so  the  new  teeth  are 
formed  to  one  side  of  this  place  and  then  pushed  out 
to  where  they  are  to  be  used.  The  region  of  forming 
new  teeth  and  the  place  of  losing  the  old  ones  is  not 
the  same  in  the  upper  and  lower  throat  bones.  In 
one  the  new  teeth  are  formed  in  front  and  fall  off 
at  the  rear.  In  the  other  the  teeth  are  formed  at 
the  rear  and  fall  off  in  front.  Thus  we  do  not  find 
any  place  where  all  the  teeth,  above  and  below,  are 
worn  out.  In  the  middle,  where  the  teeth  are  at 
their  prime,  there  are  good  solid  ones  placed  oppo¬ 
site  each  other  to  do  the  work  of  this  strange  mill. 


BATFISH. — ' There  is  a  fish  found  especially  along 
muddy  shores  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  seas, 
which  is  frequently  called  batflsh.  It  has  no  large 
wings,  and  yet  the  name  is  quite  appropriate.  As  it 
sits  on  the  mud  of  the  sea  bottom  it  has  the  same 
hunched-up  appearance  as  a  bat  on  a  floor  or  table. 
Perhaps  it  looks  more  like  a  frog  or  toad  than  a  bat. 
At  least,  it  does  not  look  much  like  a  fish.  The  tail 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  fish  but  the  body 
is  covered  with  warts  and  short,  stubby  spines. 

The  body  seems  to  end  in  a  pair  of  strong  legs 
with  rounded  fins  instead  of  feet.  Turning  it  over 
on  its  back,  we  find  a  pair  of  footlike  fins  well  up 
under  its  throat.  Ordinarily  it  stands  on  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  resting  on  these  four  fins, 
which  look  more  like  webbed  feet  than  like  ordinary 
fins.  The  head  is  held  up  in  a  position  like  that  of  a 
toad  looking  for  breakfast.  One  of  the  strangest 
things  about  this  creature  is  that  the  big,  webbed 
hind  feet  are  its  hands,  while  the  small  ones  up  un¬ 
der  its  throat  are  really  its  feet. 

The  batflsh  usually  has  a  rather  long,  pointed 
snout  projecting  out  from  between  its  eyes.  Some 
species  have  only  a  sort  of  button  in  that  region, 
and  many  of  the  species  that  live  in  very  deep  water 
have  no  snout  at  all. 

Many  of  the  species  of  batflsh  are  found  in  shal¬ 
low  water  on  sandy  or  muddy  shores  where  there  is 
very  little  wave  action.  There  they  lie  quietly  in 
the  warm  water,  or  hop  around  after  the  small 
creatures  that  they  eat.  The  natives  in  those  re¬ 
gions  often  say  that  they  have  seen  them  hopping 
around  on  the  mud  flats  at  low  tide,  but  that  has 
not  yet  been  entirely  proved.  They  surely  move  in 
that  way  under  water,  and  may  have  strength  in 
their  misplaced  fins  to  jump  when  out  on  land. 

Although  the  batfishes  are  common  features  of  the 
life  near  shore  in  many  regions,  most  of  them  and 
their  relatives  are  inhabitants  of  the  deep  or  very 
deep  parts  of  the  sea.  In  the  region  from  100  to 
500  fathoms  (600  to  3,000  feet)  there  are  literally 
dozens  of  species.  Farther  down,  where  we  can 
reckon  the  depths  in  miles,  there  are  still  some  or 
many  to  be  found.  Almost  every  expedition  that 
has  put  its  collecting  apparatus  down  into  the  cold, 
black  depths  of  the  ocean  has  caught  these  strange 
creatures.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Paint  Over  Motor  Oil 

ON  PAGE  1353  J.  B.  H.  inquires  if  it  would  be  all 
right  to  use  good  house  paint  on  lumber  oiled 
writh  old  motor  oil. 

The  answer  is — NO !  Good  house  paint  or  even 


bad  house  paint  should  never  be  applied  over  such 
a  foundation  as  a  mineral  oil,  for  nothing  but  trou¬ 
ble  ever  results  from  it. 

If  J.  B.  H.  wishes  to  paint  with  old  motor  oil  let 
him  take  a  pail  of  it  and  an  old  brush  and  proceed 
to  the  hog  rubbing  post.  A  coat  of  it  will  do  no 
harm  and  may  aid  in  freeing  the  hogs  of  lice.  Then 
lu'  might  give  the  fence  posts  in  the  back  pasture 
several  applications  and  it  would  undoubtedly  pre¬ 
serve  them  to  some  extent.  Then  throw  the  pail 
and  brush  away  before  going  back  to  the  house. 

Just  for  an  experiment  he  might  try  painting  one 
of  these  oil-treated  posts  with  white  paint.  After 
it  has  stood  a  week  he  can  see  the  result  and  he  will 
not  want  to  paint  his  house  with  motor  oil. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  ji.  c.  brewster. 


Cranberries  in  Vermont 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  cranberries  may  be 
grown  in  the  latitude  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  on  land 
suitable  for  their  culture?  Is  it  necessary  to  have 
acid  soil?  Mine  seems  limy.  j.  rr.  b. 

THIS  matter  should  be  studied  very  carefully  be¬ 
fore  much  labor  is  given  to  it  or  much  expense 
is  incurred.  There  are  small  portions  of  land  in 
Vermont,  low  in  location,  acid  in  character,  of  a 
mucky  nature  and  easily  covered  with  water  when 
flowage  is  required,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  from 
your  letter  that  you  have  land  which  conforms  with 
these  requirements. 

The  fact  that  the  soil  or  water  from  it  seems  to 
you  to  be  limy  rather  than  acid  in  character  would 
be  one  objection  to  this  area.  It  would 
be  well  to  have  an  examination  of  the 
soil  made  by  the  soil  technician  at  the 
college,  Burlington,  to  see  if  it  is  of  the 
right  sort  for  cranberry  growing. 

The  season  in  Vermont  is  long 
enough  and  certain  species  of  wild 
cranberries  ripen,  but  there  is  no  place, 
so  far  as  is  now  known,  where  the 
commercial  culture  of  cranberries  is 
practiced.  First  of  all,  determine  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  flowage,  that  is,  covering  the  bog 
with  water  at  the  depth  of  at  least  a 
few  inches  in  Spring  or  toward  har¬ 
vesting  time.  This  and  the  possibility 
of  quick  drainage,  are  important  pre¬ 
liminary  considerations.  m.  b.  c. 


Pasture  for  New  Jersey 
Sandy  Loam 

Will  you  tell  the  best  mixture  of 
grasses  for  my  land  in  Southern  New 
Jersey,  which  is  sandy  loam?  Also  I 
wish  a  mixture  for  lawn.  j.  g. 

Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

E  ASSUME  that  you  have  in 
mind  a  permanent  pasture  mix¬ 
ture,  rather  than  a  temporary  pasture. 
The  following  mixture  has  been  found 
to  be  satisfactory  on  such  land,  the 
amount  given  being  on  an  acre  basis: 
Timothy,  3  lbs. ;  Canada  blue  grass, 
3  lbs.;  Kentucky  blue  grass,  3  lbs.;  Orchard  grass,  2 
lbs. ;  Red-top,  3  lbs. ;  Alsike  clover,  5  lbs. ;  White 
clover,  1  lb. 

This  mixture  may  be  seeded  either  in  early 
Spring  or  in  August  on  a  well-prepared,  compact 
seedbed.  With  Spring  sowing  it  is  customary  in 
a  great  many  sections  to  seed  with  small  grain’s  as 
a  nurse  crop.  This  method  is  not  as  desirable  in 
your  locality,  .however,  as  in  regions  of  heavier 
soils.  If  a  “raw”  seeding  is  made  in  Spring  with¬ 
out  a  nurse  crop,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
clip  the  weeds  in  June  or  July.  After  that  the  grass 
and  clover  should  make  a  good  stand  and  growth, 
and  on  well  fertilized  land  a  cutting  of  hay  may  be 
made  in  late  Summer.  If  the  soil  has  not  been 
limed  for  years,  an  application  of  lime  before  seed¬ 
ing  would  be  a  good  investment.  An  application  of 
a  complete  fertilizer,  such  as  5-10-5,  at  the  rate  of 
about  300  lbs.  or  more  to  the  acre,  would  also  lie 
good  practice,  especially  if  the  soil  has  not  been 
fertilized  in  recent  years. 

For  a  lawn  30x40  feet  in  area  the  following 
amounts  of  seed  may  be  used : 

Kentucky  blue  grass,  4  lbs.;  Red-top,  1  lb.;  Tim¬ 
othy,  1  lb. ;  White  clover,  *4  lb. 

The  remarks  made  above,  about  liming  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  in  preparation  for  a  permanent  pasture,  ap¬ 
ply  to  your  lawn.  H.  r.  cox. 


Keeping  a  Saw  in  Order 

HOW  to  fit  a  cross-cut  saw  and  have  it  work  per¬ 
fectly  is  something  that  everyone  does  not  un¬ 
derstand. 

The  first  thing  is  to  know  what  the  saw  needs  to 
put  in  fine  order.  If  it  is  shoulder-bound,  place  it 
on  an  anvil,  or  an  old  flatiron  with  the  handle 
knocked  off  I  like  the  best.  Place  the  saw  on  the 
flatiron  and  with  a  hammer  knock  out  all  the  set. 
If  it  does  not  run  true,  joint  it  by  using  a  patent 
raker  gauge.  Usually  running  over  the  teeth  once 
with  file  is  sufficient,  but  be  sure  to  have  the  cutting 
teeth  all  even. 

Then  in  filing  the  cutting  tooth  make  the  bevel  on 
the  tooth  plenty  wide.  The  bevel  on  the  tooth  should 
not  run  down  on  the  tooth  more  than  one-half  inch. 
In  filing  the  cutting  teeth,  file  half  of  the  rakers  as 
you  go  along,  then  turn  the  saw  and  file  the  other 
side  of  the  cutting  teeth.  File  a  narrow  bevel  on 
the  edge  of  the  flatiron  not  more  than  %-in.  wide. 
Before  setting  the  saw  the  raker  should  be  about 
1/32  in.  shorter  than  the  cutting  teeth.  In  setting 
the  saw  place  the  saw  on  the  bevel  iron,  place  the 


The  above  picture  shotvs  Alvin  Jorgenson,  of  Shelby  Co.,  la.,  and  his  Angus  steer 
Revolution  90th,  which  secured  first  prize  at  the  last  Iowa  State  Fair  in  its  class. 
Fifty-seven  counties  of  the  State  competed  in  this  “baby”  beef  show. 
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EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

NOVEMBER  DELIVERY  J[“" 


Three  to  flve-year  trees  are  10  to  15  inches  high. 
2  Norway  Spruce;  8  American  Spruce;  2  Chinese 
Arborvitae.  »  Magnolia  Tree* 

Pink  and  White 
TrWee.  $1-10 

HARDY  AZALEA 
(Nudiflora) 

A  handsome,  early, 
free-flowering,  deep 
pink  species;  very 
profuse  and  showy.  A 
beautiful  variety. 
Very  hardy.  Ready  to 
bloom. 

$1.10  Each 

Colorado 
Blue  Spruce 


The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which 
is  an  intense  steel  blue.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich, 
glistening  blue,  which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the 
sunlight.  With  Culture  Directions.  Se-  d*-|  t  r| 
lected  6-6  Years . Each  V  *■  •  *  ^ 


RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosehay).  Large  plant  with  dark  ever¬ 
green  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pinkish  flow¬ 
ers.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  or 
full  sun.  2  plants  (1  and  Ui  feet  high)  $1.10 


rncr  Bargain  Catalog  of  Evergreens  and 
r  iv  l_.ll.  Perennial  Plants  for  Fall  Planting. 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  ISc  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


{COLLEGE  INSPECTED 

Certified  Seed  P otatoes 

Russet  Rurals,  Smooth  Rurals, 
Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers. 

Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaranteed 

N.  Y.  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOC. 
Utica,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season.  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  paid,  anywhere,  SB. 00.  May 

be  planted  up  until  Nov.  1st.  Catalog  other  bargains. 

THE  OASSEI,  NUHSEItY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


VARIETIES— GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid 
for  only  SI.  Six  orders  fnr  only  55.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Boxwood 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental 
Well  looted  plants,  $1 .20  doz.  delivered 

MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 


Arc  you  Making  ENOUGH 
MONEY  ? 

lireening’s  will  help  you  increase  your  income.  Let  us 
show  you  how  to  do  as  others  have  done  for  us.  Our 
Mon  Make  Big  Money.  Our  good  workers  make  55,000 
or  better  per  year.  In  one  week  recently  Johnston  made 
*  57.13;  Geo.  Smith,  1147.01;  Hale,  *58.10;  Chamberlain, 
t«7.6t;  etc. 

EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY 

We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  with  the  right  kind  of 
service  ami  the  best  of  stock.  Write  today— it  will 
mean  money  for  you. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  CO. 

215  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Midi. 


i!lll!lllillllil!lll!ll!lll!!l!ll!l!ll!IIIIIM 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


lilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes  .  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick .  2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

^ew  Salads .  1-00 

lainties  .  1-00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

•lade-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


tooth  on  the  bevel  and  with  a  hammer 
strike  the  tooth.  Only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  point  of  the  tooth  should  be  set. 
Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  w.  R.  powell. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  State  Farm  Products  Show  will 
be  held  at  Harrisburg  on  January  21,  22, 
23  and  24.  As  a  part  of  this  show  the 
State  Horticultural  Association  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition  of  fruit.  The  building  status 
will  be  unsatisfactory  as  before,  although 
it  is  hoped  that  the  situation  will  be  im¬ 
proved  next  year,  if  the  State  ever  builds 
the  projected  Farm  Products  Show 
Building.  Just  how  extensive  will  be  the 
amount  of  the  fruit  entered  is  hard  to 
say  at  this  time.  However,  it  seems  like¬ 
ly  that  the  growers  will  be  well  repre¬ 
sented  and  that  the  commercial  pack 
class  will  have  enough  entries  to  make 
that  part  a  go. 

In  connection  with  the  coming  Janu¬ 
ary  meeting  of  the  association  we  again 
recall  the  New  York  Society  sessions  at 
Rochester  last  Winter,  when  it  was  a 
“pay-as-you-enter”  px-oposition  for  any¬ 
one  wanting  to  listen  to  the  program. 
When  our  meeting  is  held  in  State  build¬ 
ings,  as  it  usually  is,  we  cannot  enforce 
such  a  desirable  practice ;  all  we  can  do 
is  to  try  to  talk  the  entering  people  into 
paying  a  year’s  dues. 

Horticultural  Week,  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  at  State  College  on 
December  9  to  11,  will  see  a  variety  of 
topics  offered  for  fruit,  vegetable,  flower 
and  ornamental  growers.  Homer  C. 
Price  of  Newark,  O.,  and  S.  H.  Bear,  of 
Scotland,  Pa.,  are  the  out-of-town  speak¬ 
ers  on  the  fruit  program ;  Ralph  T. 
Crowell,  Buckingham,  Pa.,  and  Walter 
S.  Schell,  Harrisburg,  address  the  vege¬ 
table  growers.  The  florists  and  orna¬ 
mental  plant  growers  will  have  E.  J. 
McCallum,  Pittsburgh,  and  C.  Warner 
Price,  Towson,  Md.,  featured.  All  the 
above  are  successful  commercial  growers 
in  their  respective  lines,  and  have  been 
selected  with  that  in  view.  No  charge  is 
made  for  Horticulture  Week ;  all  the 
visitors  must  do  in  this  line  is  to  provide 
their  own  lodging  and  meals.  All  are 
welcome. 

It  was  very  dry  in  most  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  during  June,  July  and  August — 
drier  than  for  about  20  years,  yet  it 
might  have  been  worse,  as  we  shall  see. 
In  a  recent  Federal  publication,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  noted,  “In  the  Ozark  section  of 
Arkansas,  excessively  dry  weather  during 
July,  August  and  early  September  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  great  deal  of  injury  in  many 
orchards.  A  considerable  number  of  trees 
died  during  the  growing  season  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  many  more  will  die 
as  a  result  of  drought  injury  combined 
with  Winter  injury  during  the  coming 
Winter.  At  present  (October  18)  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  second  bloom¬ 
ing  in  orchards,  which  may  be  indicative 
of  a  condition  which  will  result  in  freez¬ 
ing  injury.”  To  help  complete  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  Arkansas  growers,  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  also  noted,  “There  is  practically 
100  per  cent  scab  infection  in  un¬ 
sprayed  or  poorly  sprayed  orchards  and 
considerable  amount  even  where  spraying 
was  fairly  well  carried  out.”  The  East 
has  not  had  all  the  hard  luck  this  year, 
at  that. 

The  season  for  gully  formation  is 
rapidly  approaching.  The  Missouri  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  has  pre¬ 
pared  an  excellent  bulletin  on  “The  Con¬ 
trol  of  Gullies,”  which  gives  quite  a  few 
ways  of  preventing  and  curing  these 
nuisances.  Free  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  that  station  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

A  new  circular  from  Ohio,  which  is  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  “Horticulture  at  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,” 
makes  very  interesting  reading.  From 
this,  it  is  evident  that  Delicious  and 
Stayman  Winesap  are  subject  to  the 
same  faults  in  Ohio  as  in  Pennsylvania, 
since  reports  from  a  Pennsylvania  apple 
survey  now  being  tabulated  by  the  writer 
show  that  these  two  varieties  are  very 
frequently  unsatisfactory  to  growers 
also  on  'account  of  light  and  uncertain 
yields  in  this  connection.  The  Ohio  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  well  worth  repeating; 
they  apply  to  both  Delicious  and  Stay- 
man  Winesap :  1.  Maintain  as  high  vigor 
as  possible  without  sacrificing  color  of 
fruit,  by  giving  the  trees  an  annual  dor¬ 
mant,  well  distributed,  thinning  out  prun¬ 
ing  and  by  fertilizing  with  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  two  to  three  weeks  before  bloom. 
2.  Provide  for  effective  pollination  by 
keeping  bees  in  the  orchard  and  by  hav¬ 
ing  pollenizing  varieties  intermixed  or  in 
adjacent  rows. 

Fertilizer  agents  and  companies  have 
been  known  to  state  that  certain  fertili¬ 
zers  would  improve  fruit  color  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Recent  Arkansas  work  with  the 
peach  shows  that  no  increase  in  color 
could  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  any 
fertilizer.  If  there  was  any  effect  it  was 
to  lower  color  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
light  reaching  the  fruit  because  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  foliage.  No  increase  in  quality 
was  found  due  to  the  use  of  any  fertili¬ 
zer.  No  difference  was  found  in  firm¬ 
ness  of  fruit  from  the  different  treat¬ 
ments.  Nitrogen  delayed  ripening  ap¬ 
proximately  four  days  at  the  peak  of 
harvest.  Some  of  our  Pennsylvania 
growers  utilize  this  latter  effect  to  spread 
out  their  peach  season  by  nitrating  part 
of  their  peaches  and  not  the  rest.  The 
Arkansas  results  will  hold  in  general 
for  this  State  at  least.  We  have  tried 


hard  for  some  years  to  see  higher  color 
on  McIntosh  apples  in  Blue  grass  sod 
because  of  phosphate  applications,  but  so 
far  there  is  nothing  doing  in  this  line. 

Speaking  of  the  Winter  rabbit  pro¬ 
tectors  made  from  ordinary  newspapers 
recalls  the  striking  appearance  of  about 
eight  acres  of  one  to  three-year-old  trees 
banded  in  this  manner.  Looking  down 
on  them  from  a  slight  elevation  since  the 
leaves  are  gone  reminds  one  of  those 
citrus  orchards  in  which  the  tree  trunks 
are  whitewashed.  The  straightness  of 
the  rows  also  shows  up,  since  the  white 
paper  does  not  blend  in  with  the  back¬ 
ground  and  even  the  farthest  tree  trunk 
stands  out  sharper  when  looking  down 
the  row. 

The  ax  and  saw  have  been  busy  in  the 
orchard  this  Fall.  Many  odds  and  ends 
of  varieties  unsuited  to  our  conditions 
are  now  becoming  excellent  firewood,  for 
which  there  is  a  strong  demand.  The 
trees  are  cut  off  about  level  with  the 
ground  and  dragged  out  whole  to  the  pile. 
Then  the  branches  will  be  trimmed  off 
and  the  trunks  and  larger  branches  cut 
up  into  convenient  fireplace  lengths  with 
a  buzz  saw  driven  from  the  power  take¬ 
off  on  a  tractor.  Cutting  off  level  with 
the  ground  does  not  seem  to  give  half  of 
the  trouble  from  sprouts  that  was  ex¬ 
pected.  While  almost  all  of  the  stumps 
did  sucker,  the  growth  was  not  strong 
enough  to  be  of  any  consequence  and 
many  of  them  are  now  dead.  Whether 
this  suckering  might  not  have  been  more 
pronounced  in  an  average  Spring  and 
Summer  is  not  known.  The  flush  stumps 
of  last  year  have  been  absolutely  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  the  tractor  disks.  r.  h.  sudds. 

Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 

No.  26.— YARROW  OR  MILFOIL 

Creeping-rooted  patches  of  yarrow,  fre¬ 
quently  mistakenly  called  wild  pansy,  are 
a  familiar  sight  in:  pastures  and  occasion¬ 
ally  in  meadows.  The  plant  may  he 


The  flat,  grayish  seeds  of  yarroto  are 
here  shown  greatly  enlarged.  Note  the 
scar  on  the  broad  end. 

recognized  by  the  finely  divided  leaves, 
which  are  often  times  mistaken  for  the 
foliage  of  wild  carrots.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  white,  although  a  pink  variety, 
sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  is  occa¬ 
sionally  found  growing  wild.  The  exceed¬ 
ingly  bitter  flavor  of  the  foliage  is 
imparted  to  milk  and  dairy  products  when 
cows  are  forced  to  eat  the  plant  in  hay 
or  through  starvation  in  the  pasture. 
Yarrow  is  sometimes  used  in  pasture 
mixtures  in  Europe  on  poor,  thin,  hilly 
lands,  since  both  cattle  and  sheep  graze 
the  plant  while  it  is  young  and  succulent. 
It  is  a  common  lawn  weed  that  makes 
fair  turf  when  closely  clipped  in  pure 
stands. 

Yarrow  seeds  are  oblong,  flattened,  gray 
or  white,  one  end  broader  than  the  other, 
and  with  faint  lines  running  lengthwise. 
They  are  commonly  found  in  grass  and 
clover  seed.  albert  a.  hansen 


American  Pomological 
Society 

This  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Roanoke,  Ya.  Dec.  3-4-5.  1929  jointly 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society  and  promises  to  he 
an  event  of  unusual  interest  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  every  State.  The  program  will 
include  the  discussion  of  many  of  the 
most  important  questions  affecting  the 
fruit  industry  at  the  present  time.  The 
exhibits  of  fruit  will  be  a  prominent 
feature,  especially  the  display  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  commercial  varieties  of  apples  from 
the  various  fruit  sections  of  the  country, 
affording  an  opportunity  to  compare  each 
variety  as  it  is  grown  in  each  section. 
Exhibits  of  meritorious  new  fruits,  nuts, 
etc.  will  be  shown  in  competition  for  the 
Wilder  medal  of  the  Society,  the  highest 
recognition  a  new  variety  can  receive. 

The  cooperation  of  all  in  the  exhibit 
of  fruit  that  is  being  planned  for  this 
meeting  is  asked.  One  section  will  be  an 
apple  variety  exhibit  to  include  plates  of 
the  same  variety  from  all  the  leading 
fruit  sections  of  the  country.  This  will 
afford  a  wonderful  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  the  principal  commercial  varieties 
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as  they  are  grown  in  different  localities. 
Plates  of  five  specimens  each  are  solicited 
comprising  the  following  varieties,  or 
others  of  commercial  value: — Stayman 
Winesap,  Newtown  Pippin,  Rome,'  Red 
Delicious,  Golden  Delicious,  York,  Jona¬ 
than,  Grimes,  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening, 
McIntosh,  Northern  Spy. 

Apples  may  be  forwarded  at  any 
time  before  the  meeting  to  the  Southern 
Public  Service  Co.,  Plant  1.  Roanoke,  Va 
marking  all  packages  “For  Horticultural’ 
Meeting  Exhibit.”  Exhibits  brought  to 
the  meeting  will  be  received  by  Prof.  F 
Watson,  Horticultural  Meeting'  Roanoke, 
It  will  be  desirable  to  prepay  charges 
when  shipping  exhibits. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  section  of  the 
U.  S.  may  be  represented  in  the  atten¬ 
dance.  If  you  are  interested  in  any  phase 
of  fruit  growing  plan  to  visit  the  famous 
Virginia  fruit  region  at  the  time  of  this 
meeting.  Further  information  and  copy 
of  official  program  may  be  obtained  by- 
addressing  W.  S.  Campfield,  Secy.  Staun¬ 
ton,  Va.,  or  II.  (V  C.  Miles,  Secy.  Anier 
Pomological  Society,  Milford,  Conn. 

Connecticut  Pomological 
Meeting 

The  39th  annual  meeting  and  fruit 
exhibit  of  the  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  will  be  held  Dec.  11-12,  1929.  at 
Hartford,  in  the  Hartford  Woman’s  Club 
Building,  187  Broad  St.  An  extensive 
Trade  Exhibit  and  the  Society’s  annual 
banquet  will  be  features  of  the  event. 
H.  C.  C.  Miles  of  Milford  Conn.,  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  at  the  Casino, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Nov.  20-22,  will  be 
as  usual,  an  important  gathering.  These 
annual  meetings  attract  many  from  ad¬ 
joining  States  who  recognize  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  importance  in  horticulture,  and 
know  that  the  exhibits  will  be  worth 
seeing  and  the  talks  and  discussions 
worth  hearing.  Prof.  A.  J.  Farley,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  the  secretary. 


Doctor:  “Your  husband  must  be  ab¬ 
solutely  quiet.  Here  is  a  sleeping 
draught.”  Wife  :  “When  do  I  give  it  to 
him?”  Doctor:  “You  don’t,  you  take  it 
yourself.” — Everybody’s  Weekly. 
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Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  I. 

GETTING  TANNED 

“Well,  for  once  I  am  in  the  fashion,” 
said  Jane,  as  she  looked  at  her  sun- 
brownecUhands.  “They  are  not  as  dark 
as  your  arms,  though,  Dad,  and  your 
neck,  and  just  look  at  Bill,  how  dark 
his  arms  and  face  are  and  his  shoulders, 
too.  Do  you  suppose  we  will  ever  get 
white  again?”  laughed  Jane. 

“I  believe  a  person  would  become  col¬ 
ored  if  he  lived  where  the  sun-shone  hot 
all  the  year  around,”  said  John  as  he 
looked  at  himself  in  the  glass  over  the 
wash  basin. 

“Oh,  what’s  the  difference  what  color 
we  are  if  we  can  get  the  hay  in?  This 
hot  sunshine  is  just  what  we  need  for 
haying.  When  do  we  eat,  mother?”  said 
Bill  who  was  just  21  and  feeling  rather 
more  important  than  he  did  last  year. 

“Is  dinner  ready?”  called  Fred  from 
the  porch,  where  he  sat  on  his  bicycle, 
one  foot  on  the  steps.  The  bicycle  was 
a  new  one  and  Fred  rode  it  everywhere, 
even  when  he  had  only  a  few  steps  to  go. 
Fred  is  13  and  always  hungry,  as  boys 
of  that  age  generally  are — an  active,  lov¬ 
able  boy,  devoted  to  his  mother. 

“Dinner  will  be  ready  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ;  the  girls  are  getting  it  today,”  said 
Jane,  avIio  is  the  mother  of  the  family. 
John,  her  husband,  had  taken  the  daily 
paper  and  gone  on  into  the  living-room 
to  rest  and  read  while  waiting  for  dinner. 

Ellen.  18,  and  just  through  high  school, 
and  Amy.  10,  and  the  darling  of  the  house, 
could  be  heard  inside  preparing  the  noon¬ 
day  meal,  Amy  doing  considerable  chat¬ 
tering. 

This  Smith  family,  to-  whom  you  have 
been  introduced,  live  on  a  farm  some¬ 
where  in  New  York  State.  John  Smith 
is  a  dairyman,  and  Jane,  his  able  help¬ 
mate.  Ilis  sons  and  daughters  all  know 
how  to  work  and  they  enjoy  farm  life. 
They  are  just  an  average  family  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  follow  their  ven¬ 
tures  and  adventures  for  a  time. 

Suppose  we  see  how  they  acquired  that 
fashionable  coat  of  tan  which  would  be 
the  envy  of  their  city  cousins.  The  March 
wind  got  in  its  work  early  on  the  faces 
of  John  and  the  boys,  and,  as  the  sun 
grew  hotter,  and  they  left  off  their  coats 
and  later  rolled  up  their  sleeves,  they 
grew  browner  each  day.  Bill  went  to  the 
fields  in  a  low-necked  sleeveless  under¬ 
shirt.  and  finished  the  job  up  brown.  Fred 
and  Amy  were  in  school  until  June,  but 
they  went  bareheaded  and  so  their  faces 
matched  the  others.  Ellen  was  also  in 
school  at  the  village  driving  back  and 
forth  in  the  car  each  day,  not  swathed 
in  veils,  as  in  the  early  days  of  motor¬ 
ing,  but  bareheaded  and  often  bare-armed. 
Short  hair,  short  skirt,  honest,  open- 
minded,  fearless  and  efficient.  That  is 
Ellen.  Her  cheeks  have  no  need  of  rouge. 

Jane,  the  mother  of  this  lively  and  in¬ 
teresting  family  is  so  busy,  and  in  so 
many  different  places  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  a  week,  that  it  would  be  hard  for 
her  to  tell  just  when  and  how  she  did 
get  such  a  coat  of  tan. 

The  milk  pails  and  cans  must  be 
washed  and  set  up  in  the  sun,  the  clothes 
hung  on  the  line  in  the  sun,  there  is  the 
vegetable  garden  and  the  flower  garden 
to  make  and  care  for;  turkeys  and  hens 
to  set,  and  later  the  chicks  and  poults  to 
look  after ;  picking  strawberries  and  later 
raspberries.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
things  to  take  a  farmer’s  Avife  out  of 
doors  every  day.  Jane  is  fully  aware  of 
the  A'alue  of  sunshine  and  does  not  close 
her  house  to  it.  She  also  knows  that  a 
good  garden  is  a  valuable  asset  to  a 
farm.  The  fresh  vegetables  are  a  AA'el- 
c-ome  and  Avholesome  addition  to  the  fami¬ 
ly  table.  Perhaps  the  sun  is  hot,  but 
.Jane  AA'orks  willingly  to  pick  the  green 
peas  for  dinner,  knowing  that  they  are 
sweetest  when  brought  directly  from  the 
garden  to  the  kitchen. 

Probably  Jane  realizes  the  A’alue  of  the 
garden  more  than  John  does.  He  is  a 
busy  man  and  it  seems  to  Jane  that  he  is 
not  as  much  interested  in  food  A’alues  as 
he  should  be.  One  night  when  the  sheep 
and  lambs  got  out  of  the  field  and  into 
the  garden,  Jane  Avas  about  disheartened. 
Only  the  day  before,  she  had  stood  and 
admired  the  sturdy  onion  tops,  feathery 
carrots  and  leafy  spinach,  Avith  scarcely 
a  weed  to  be  seen.  Now  the  rows  of 


beets,  carrots,  spinach,  lettuce  and  onions 
Avere  cropped  or  trodden  to  destruction. 
That  garden  was  a  tragedy  to  Jane,  es¬ 
pecially  when  she  remembered  the  roll  of 
Avire  that  had  been  got  for  protection 
against  just  such  happenings  but  not 
used.  But  now  there  came  John  and 
the  boys  from  the  barn  with  the  Avire  and 
croAvbar ;  posts  Avere  set  and  the  unpro¬ 
tected  part  made  safe  against  further  ac¬ 
cidents.  Yes,  there  Avas  still  time  for 
some  plantings,  and  her  resentful  feeling 
passed  in  planning  for  midsummer  crops. 

(To  Be  Continued) 

From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

October  28  and  siioav  has  fallen  most 
of  the  day.  Here  at  the  ranch  house  al¬ 
most  all  has  melted  as  it  fell,  but  only  a 
short  distance  farther  up  the  mountains 
are,  indeed,  “snow-capped.”  Almost  all 
of  the  sheep  have  been  shipped  out.  Some 
Avent  to  the  Utah  desert  to  be  Avintered 
on  the  open  range,  but  some  years  the 
Aveather  is  so  severe  that  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  feed  has  to  be 
fed  beside  'the  native  forage.  Those  that 
Avere  marketed  mostly  brought  disappoint¬ 
ing  prices,  many  reasons  being  advanced. 
For  one  thing  the  severe  storm  of  Sep¬ 
tember  8  froze  all  the  nourishment  out 
of  the  forage  plants  of  the  Summer 
ranges,  and  a  heavy  run  of  lightAveight 
lambs  was  marketed,  and  the  buyers  were 
oversupplied.  An  unusually  large  num¬ 
ber  of  old  ewes  and  wethers  also  Avere 
marketed  and  helped  to  swell  the  un¬ 
heard-of  numbers.  Top  prices  on  lambs 
have  been  running  from  $12.25  to  $12.50 
per  cwt.  I  wonder  how  much  the  price 
of  lamb  chops  has  dropped? 


Cattle  and  hogs  are  lower  than  last 
season ;  no  reduction  in  the  butchers’ 
prices  over  the  block,  though. 

Not  much  Alfalfa  hay  has  been  sold 
yet  for  Winter  feeding.  I  have  heard  of 
one  man  avIio  sold  about  200  tons  at  $8 
per  ton,  and  about  400  acres  of  his  fields 
for  Winter  pasture,  for  $800  to  a  big 
sheepman.  Another  sheepman  Avas  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  buy  hay  at  $8  per  ton, 
and  the  pasture  Avas  thrown  in. 

Potatoes  are  most  all  dug  and  many 
have  been  sold  at  about  $2  per  cwt.  Some 
growers  are  storing  theirs  feeling  sure 
that  the  price  will  be  much  higher  before 
another  crop  is  groAvn.  Almost  every 
ranch  has  one  or  more  big  potato  cellars 
or  caves  that  Avill  hold  from  one  to  sev¬ 
eral  carloads  of  potatoes. 

Apples  are  a  good  crop  and  some  va¬ 
rieties  are  bringing  good  prices,  but  those 
that  never  reach  much  size  have  no  mar¬ 
ket  value. 

The  hunting  season,  October  12  to  15, 
Avas  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
known.  The  Aveather  Avas  perfect  and 
thousands  of  hunters  participated.  It  is 
estimated  that  10,000  bucks  were  killed. 
We  had  several  A’isitors  from  various 
parts  of  the  State.  Some  Avere  success¬ 
ful,  others  not. 

The  gOA’ernment  trapper  caught  a  big 
black  bear  recently.  It  was  probably  a 
tAvo-year-old,  and  AA-as  fat  and  tender.  We 
found  that  the  meat,  besides  being  good 
fried  and  roasted,  also  made  good  mince¬ 
meat.  The  rendered  fat  was  fine  for 
doughnuts  and  pies. 

The  young  gobblers  are  putting  on 
flesh,  getting  ready  for  the  great  day  of 
their  short  lives. 

MBS.  PEART,  UNDERWOOD. 

Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 


More  About  Stone  Ovens 

I  was  someAvhat  interested  in  that  ar¬ 
ticle  on  building  an  outdoor  oven,  by 


G.  S.,  on  page  1303.  During  the  50’s 
and  60’s  my  father  built  many  of  them, 
and  I  as  a  boy,  helped  him  on  a  number. 
Yellow  clay  was  all  that  avrs  used,  except 
the  base  and  that  Avas  yelloAV  clay  for 
mortar  and  stone  of  whatever  kind  we 
had  at  hand.  First  he  built  a  base  about 
2  or  2 y2  ft.  high„  as  large  as  Avas  nec¬ 
essary.  The  ovens  were  about  all  of  the 
same  size,  or  nearly  so.  When  this  base 
Avas  someAvhat  dry  the  front  was  built 
up,  usually  of  old-fashioned  hand-made 
brick.  The  inside  of  ovens  was  about 
5x6  ft.  This  inside  was  then  built  up 
with  dry  old  Avood,  split  rather  thin  and 
started  loose  by  crossing  in  all  Avays.  The 
outside  Avas  then  rounded  off  by  laying 
the  wood  close  and  rounding  off,  mak 
ing  the  back  upper  part  an  oval,  and 
made  as  smooth  as  possible.  Then  the 
clay  mortar,  as  thick  as  could  be  spread, 
Avas  covered  all  over  the  wood  that  had 
been  built  up.  At  the  back  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  OA’al  a  hole  5  or  6  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter  Avas  left  by  putting  in  6-in.  piece  of 
stoA’epipe  or  a  half  gallon  crock  Avith 
straight  sides,  with  the  bottom  knocked 
out,  Avas  inserted.  When  this  had  dried 
two  or  three  days,  according  to  the 
Aveather,  the  inside  was  burned  out  and 
the  oven  Avas  done. 

The  opening  in  front  was  generally 
about  20  in.  square.  A  shed,  just  for 
a  cover,  Avas  built  over  it  to  keep  off 
rain.  These  ovens  were  good  for  20 
years,  and  some  of  them  much  more.  The 
finest  bread  ever  baked  came  out  of  one 
of  these  old  clay  ovens.  Bread  was  put 
in  first;  Avhen  it  came  out  oven  was  just 
right  for  pies.  isaiait  loaver. 

Ohio. 


“Are  you  saving  any  money  since  you 
started  your  budget  system?”  “Sure.  By 
the  time  we’ve  balanced  it  up  every  eve¬ 
ning  it’s  too  late,  to  go  anywhere.” — 
Hardware  Age. 


Great  Emancipators 


the  Reaper  in  1831  and 

now  the  FARMALL 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO,  while  men 
and  women  toiled  for  their  daily  bread 
in  the  fields  of  the  world,  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick  built  a  strange  machine  which  did 
the  work  of  several  men.  That  machine  was  the 
McCormick  Reaper.  On  the  heels  of  the  Reaper, 
both  Agriculture  and  Industry  leaped  forward 
with  great  strides. 

TODAY  another  invention  is  creating  another 
far-reaching  revolution  in  farming.  This  machine  is 
the  McCormick-Deering  Farmall,  the  first  true  all' 
purpose  tractor.  In  time  to  come,  the  invention  of 
the  Farmall  will  take  its  place  with  the  invention  of 
the  Reaper  in  the  schoolboy’s  history  boo\. 

The  Reaper  began  man’s  emancipation  from  hand 
labor  in  the  harvest.  The  Farmall  now  frees  him 
from  dependence  on  slow  animal  power. 

The  harness,  the  curry  comb,  and  the  pitiless 
whip  are  being  put  in  the  corner  where  the  cradles 
and  sickles  of  old  have  gathered  the  dust  of  genera¬ 
tions.  Even  on  the  row-crop  farm,  where  the  horse 


makes  his  last  stand,  there  is  no  longer  any  sound 
reason  for  keeping  him.  A  thousand  farmers  have 
already  joined  the  Horseless  Farmers  of  America. 
In  farming,  just  as  in  industry  throughout  the  civi¬ 
lized  world,  the  capacity  of  the  machine  and  the 
power  of  the  motor  are  taking  up  the  burden  of 
the  human  race. 

The  farmer  with  his  Farmall  and  the  equipment 
that  goes  with  it  is  ready  for  every  power  job.  He 
is  master  of  time  and  season,  broad  acreage,  big 
crop,  and  low-cost  production.  He  has  put  the  labor 
of  many  men  into  the  hands  of  one,  and  made  it  far 
easier.  He  has  made  the  farm  interesting  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  sons.  He  is  using  his  Farmall  tractor  to 
to  give  him  leisure  and  profit  so  that  he  and  his 
family  may  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Prf  America 
I incorporated J 


Chicago,  Illinois 


The  FARMALL,  with  2  or  4-row  planter, 
plants  from  25  to  60  acres  of  corn  in  an 
8-hour  day.  Cultivates  2  or  4  rows;  with 
4-row  outfit  it  cleans  from  35  to  50  acres  a 
day,  and  in  later  cultivatings  50  to  60  acres 
a  day.  Handles  all  haying  jobs,  cutting  a 
14-ft.  swath  with  7-ft.  Farmall-powered 
mower  and  7-ft.  trailer  mower  attached, 
also  rakes,  loaders,  etc.  Plows  two  furrows, 
pulls  all  seed-bed  implements,  and  oper¬ 
ates  grain  and  corn  harvesting  machines. 
Available  for  all  drawbar,  belt,  and  power 
take-off  work. 


* 


McCormick-Deering  FARMALL 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

MILK 

November :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2,135  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of 
6%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 


Sheffield  Producers: 

Class  1,  $3.22; 

( .'lass  2,  .$2.30 ;  Class  3, 

$2.10. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy . . 

$0.41  @$0.41% 

Extra,  92  score . 

.41 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.35%  @  .40 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

.32  %@.  .33 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock . 

.30  @  .31% 

Renovated . 

.36%  @  .37 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.43  @  .43% 

Extra . 

.42  @  .42% 

Firsts . 

*  .36%  @  .41 

Seconds  . 

.34  %@  .36 

Centralized  . 

.35%  @  .38 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  fancy  . 

$0.27%  @$0.29% 

Flats — short  held 

Fancy  . 

.26 

Avg.  run  . 

.24  @  .25 

Fiats,  fresh  specials  . .  . . 

•26% 

Fancy  . 

.26 

Wis.  flats,  June  . 

.24%  @  .25 

Fresh . 

•24% 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy  .... 

.24  @  .24% 

Daisies,  old,  fancy  .  . . . 

.25  @,  .26 

Young  America,  fresh  . . 

.24  @  .24% 

Short  held . 

.24  %@  .25 

Old  . 

.27 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  extra  •  • . . 

Average  extras . 

. 62  @  .67 

Extra  firsts . 

. .  .53@  .60 

Firsts . 

.  .  .47 @  .51 

Pullets . 

.  .  .35@  .43 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.  .  .58  @  .70 

Mixed  colors. 

Nearby,  best . 

.  .  .65  @  .69 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .  .58  @)  .60 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .  .35  @  .45 

Cold  storage,  fey . 

.  .  ,42@  .43 

Lower-  grades . 

.  .  .34  @  .38 

DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34@$0 

Fair  to  good . 27 

Roosters  .  -21@ 

Fowls . 30@ 

Ducks  . 22  @ 

Geese  . 18  @ 

Turkeys,  Del.  Md . 42@ 

Virginia . 40@ 

Poor . 30(d) 

North w’n  . 37 @ 

Western . 36@ 

Southw’n . .33@ 

Poor  . 25(d) 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 50(d) 

Dark,  doz . 2.50  @ 


30 

.32 

.25 

.35 

.28 

.30 

.45 

.42 

.38 

.39 

.38 

.36 

.35 

.65 

00 

00 


Culls  .  1.50@  2 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24@$0.30 

~~  ~  .31 

*>2 
.28 
.25 
.25 


7.15 

18.00 

15.00 

6.00 

13.00 


.17 
.13 
25.00 
14.00 
17.00 


.20 


Chickens  . 26 

Roosters  . 20@ 

I  lucks  . 20  @ 

Geese . 13(d) 

Rabbits,  lb . 21@ 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.00@$12.00 

Bulls  .  0.00@  8.60 

Cows  .  7.00@ 

Calves,  best .  16.00(g) 

Common  to  good .  12.00(d) 

Sheep .  4.50@ 

Lambs  .  11.00@ 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $  0.18@$  0.20 

Good  to  prime . 14@ 

Culls  . 11  @ 

Steers  100  lbs .  24.00(d) 

Bulls  .  13.50(d) 

Cows  .  15.50(d) 

Roasting  pigs,  _ 

10  to  12  lbs . 23(d) 

14  to  20  lbs . 18 @ 

POTATOES 

L.  I..  3  55-lb.  sacks . 

150  lbs . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 

Me.  in  bulk  180  lbs . 

150  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl.  . 

Del.,  and  Md.,  bu . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets  100  bunches  . . . 

Brussels  sprouts  qt.  - 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

'  Ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl. 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bunches  . . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsnips,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  PX)  bchs.  . . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl 
Watercress,  100  bchs. 

dried  beans — J oiling  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.75@$12.00 


$5.00@$5 
3.00(d)  “ 
6.00(d) 
4.75@ 
4.10(d) 
2.00  (d' 
.75@ 


25 

00 

25 

25 

35 

,25 


$2.00  @$4.00 


.10@ 


2o 


1.00@ 

1.50 

25.00@; 

10.00 

1.00  @ 

1.25 

1.25  @ 

3.00 

,60@ 

.75 

S.00@10.0() 

.50@ 

.60 

1.50@ 

2.50 

,50@ 

1.25 

5.50(g) 

9.50 

1 .00  @ 

2.00 

1.00@ 

1.50 

6.00 

1.50@ 

3.50 

2.00@ 

2.50 

1.00 

1.00  @ 

1.75 

1.50(g) 

2.50 

Pea  .  8.00@  8.25 

Red  Kidney  .  9.00@  9.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $7.00@$10.00 

Greenings  .  3.00@  8.00 

Baldwins,  .  4.0O@  5.50 

Spy,  .  3.50@  8.00 

King,  .  3.00(d)  5.50 

Wealthy,  .  3.00@  7.00 

Alexander . 3.00(d)  5.50 

.  York  Imp .  3.50(d)  5.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  .  . .  5.00@  6.50 

Pears,  bu .  1.75@  4.75 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 65(d)  .80 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00 @t$25.00 

No.  2  .  23.00@  24.00 

No.  3  .  14.00(d)  21.00 

Clover  mixed .  15.00(d)  23.00 

Straw,  rye .  17.00@  18.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.30% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring .  1.34% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow .  1.04% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 52 

Rye . 98% 

Barley  . 08% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B . 16 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.53@  .54 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 75(d)  .80 

Gathered  . 55(d)  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 45(d)  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30(d)  .60 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Apples  continued  to  move  slowly  during  the 
week,  with  demand  and  trading  centering  on 
the  fancy  stock.  Most  of  the  offerings  were 
of  ordinary  quality  and  met  a  slow  demand. 
Buyers  were  quite  critical  and  only  strictly 
fancy  marks  reached  outside  quotations.  De¬ 
licious  and  Romes  were  bringing  the  best  prices 
with  most  sales  ranging  from  75c  to  $1.25  per 
%-bu.  basket.  Most  receipts  of  apples  in  bar¬ 
rels  failed  to  reach  better  than  2)4 -in.  marks 
and  the  market  was  unsatisfactory.  Virginia 
214 -in.  (daymans  were  $3.50,  while  New  York 
State  Baldwins  were  $2  to  $2.25  per  bushel. 
Street  sales  of  Staymans  and  Delicious  from 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  brought  $2  to 
$2.50  per  bushel,  while  Homes  were  $1.75  to 
$2.25.  California  grapes  practically  monopo¬ 
lized  the  market,  as  New  York  State  and  other 
eastern  stock  cleaned  up.  The  market  was  gen¬ 
erally  stronger  with  12-qt.  climax  baskets  of 
Concords  at  75  to  90c,  compared  with  35  to 
50c  last  season.  The  pear  market  was  steady 
with  best  Seckels  bringing  up  to  $5  per  bushel. 
Last  year  at  the  corresponding  period  they  were 
selling  for  $2.  Cranberries  were  moving  a  lit¬ 
tle  better,  in  anticipation  of  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday  Massachusetts,  half-barrel  boxes  sold 
for  $8.25  to  $8.50.  while  quarter-barrel  boxes 
brought  $2.75  to  $3.25.  With  the  advancing 
season  more  and  more  fresh  vegetables  are  now 
coming  from  the  South,  and  from  California. 
Severe  frosts  in  the  nearby  sections  have  about 
cleaned  up  the  crops,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hardy  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  spinach 
and  celery.  Lima  beans  from  Virginia  have 
been  bringing  mostly  $5  per  bushel,  which  is  a 
normal  price  for  this  time  of  the  year.  String 
beans  are  arriving  from  Florida,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  some  from  Louisiana.  The  market  has 
teen  steady  for  good  quality  beans,  but  much 
of  the  stock  has  been  arriving  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion  and  practically  worthless.  Florida  bushel 
hampers  brought  $2.75  to  $3.25,  while  poor  qual¬ 
ity  South  Carolina  offerings  were  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Cucumbers  were  mostly  from  Florida  with 
fancy  selling  for  $5  per  bushel,  and  choice  stock 
at  $3.50.  Eggplant  came  all  the  way  from 
Texas  and  horseradish  from  Missouri.  Peas  from 
California  and  Virginia  were  steady  at  $5  to 
$6  per  bushel.  Boot  crops  were  all  dull.  Long 
Island  offerings  of  Brussel  sprouts  were  steady 
at  12  to  20c  per  quart.  Cabbage  was  dull  and 
lower,  with  N.  Y.  bulk  Danish  selling  for  $18 
to  $23  per  ton.  Celery  was  steady  at  $2  to 
$2.75  per  2-3  crates.  Nearby  offerings  of  spin¬ 
ach  was  slow  at  35  to  50c  per  bushel,  while 
lettuce  was  barely  steady  at  75c  to  $1.25  per 
crate  for  New  Jersey  offerings,  and  $2.50  to 
$3.25  for  California  crates  of  four  to  five  dozen, 
heads. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  were  somewhat  lighter  than  a 
week  ago,  13.3(50  cases  against  11,077  cases  for 
the  week  previous,  and  11,986  during  the  same 
week  a  year  ago.  The  market  held  firm  for  the 
fine  quality  marks,  and  prices  again  advanced. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  were  up  to  58c,  while  fresh 
firsts  were  stronger  at  51c.  There  has  also 
been  some  improvement  in  the  price  of  fresh 
seconds,  which  worked  out  at  42  to  46c  a 
dozen.  Carefully  selected  and  candled  stock 
put  up  for  the  carton  trade  was  again  higher 
and  sold  for  66  to  69c.  Last  year  at  this  time 
these  eggs  were  selling  for  55  to  57c.  Total 
cold  storage  holdings  in  Philadelphia  on  Nov. 
9  were  reported  at  122,625  cases,  compared  with 
16S.755  eases  last  year  at  this  time.  Total 
holdings  for  the  10  principal  markets  of  the 
country  on  Nov.  9  were  2,603,334  eases  com¬ 
pared  with  3,112,675  cases  a  year  ago. 

There  was  very  little  change  in  the  live  poul¬ 
try  market.  Fancy  fowls  moved  without  diffi¬ 
culty  hut  most  of  the  receipts  could  be  classi¬ 
fied  only  as  ordinary  stock,  and  these  moved 
slowly.  Receipts  of  fowls  were  light  and  fancy 
colored  brought  30  to  31c,  while  poorer  stock 
was  down  to  27  to  29c  per  lb.  Small  Leghorns 
were  slow  at  18  to  23e.  Plymouth  Rock  Spring 
chickens  were  barely  steady  at  28  to  30e,  for 
fancy  and  24  to  26c  for  ordinary.  Turkeys  were 
in  heavier  supply  and  moved  slowly,  with  de¬ 
mand  very  indifferent.  Old  roosters  were  steady 
at  21  to  23c,  while  ducks  were  slow  at  22  to 
23c  for  Pekins. 

Trading  in  the  dressed  poultry  market  was 
quiet  and  demand  slow.  Fine  heavy,  fresh- 
killed  fowl  were  in  fair  demand  with  35  to 
36c,  the  usual  price  range  for  the  heavy  birds. 
Smaller  sizes  ranged  from  31  to  33c  for  the  4- 
lb.  sizes,  and  29  to  30c  for  the  2%-lb.  sizes. 
Chickens  were  barely  steady,  and  barrel-packed, 
iced  broilers  sold  for  32  to  35c.  Fancy  turkeys 
were  quoted  at  40  to  46c,  while  Long  Island 
ducks  were  slow  at  27c. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  fine  quality  was  scarce  and  in  demand 
during  the  past  week.  Prices  for  the  top 
grades  advanced  a  dollar  per  ton,  but  under- 
grades  were  slow  and  values  irregular.  No.  2 
Timothy  moved  at  $19  to  $20  per  ton.  This  is 
about  $2  over  the  price  at  the  corresponding 
period  last  season.  The  drought,  causing  light 
yields  in  most  sections  of  the  country  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  chief  cause.  Light  Timothy  clover 
mixed  brought  $18  to  $19.  Straight  rye  straw 
was  in  light  supply  but  ample  for  tiie  limited 
demand,  and  slow  for  $16.50  to  $17  per  ton. 
Wheat  was  steady  at  $12  to  $13  a  ton. 

J.  M.  F. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Produce  prices  have  held  generally  steady 
of  late.  The  egg  market  is  firm,  with  supplies 
light. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  easier; 
creamery,  prints,  48  to  49c;  tubs,  46  to  47c; 
firsts,  43  to  45c;  undergrades,  42  to  43c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  longhorn,  26  to  27c;  brick, 
27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28c;  brick  Swiss,  30c; 
limburger,  33c.  Eggs,  firm;  grade  B,  55  to 
68c;  grade  C,  35  to  40c;  pullets,  45  to  50c; 
nearby-at-mark,  45  to  62c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  25 
to  35c;  chickens,  31  to  35c;  broilers,  31  to  38c; 
old  roosters,  24  to  26c;  ducks,  26  to  28c;  tur¬ 
keys,  41  to  46c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 

19  to  28c;  springers,  21  to  27c;  old  roosters, 

20  to  21c;  ducks,  22  to  26c;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Graven- 

stein,  Alexander,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Wolf  River, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  Twenty -ounce.  Greening,  $1.75 
to  $2;  Wealthy,  $2  to  $2.25;  King,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  Koine  Beauty,  $2.40  to  $2.50;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  $1.25  to  $3.25.  Potatoes,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  60e  to  $1.50;  150-lb.  sack,  $4  to 
$4.25;  sweets,  N.  J.  hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$9;  medium,  $9.25;  red  kidney,  $9.75;  marrow, 
white  kidney,  $12.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$1.85;  Colo.,  cwt.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  grapes,  home-grown,  Concords, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  Cal.,  Malaga,  24-lb.  lug., 
$1.10  to  $1.65;  honeydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50 
to  $1,75;  pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $3;  pineapples, 
Hayti,  crate,  $10. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $5.50;  beans.  La.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  beets, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  18  to 
20c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  carrots,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.65;  celery, 
doz.,  35  to  85c;  cucumbers,  Mass.,  box,  $2.75 
to  $3;  eggplant,  Fla.,  bu.,  $3.75  to  $4;  kale, 
Md.,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  75 
to  85c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  90c;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  peppers,  Cal.,  lug,  $2 
to  $2.25;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c;  rhubarb.  Cal.,  box,  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  90c:  squash,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1.30  to  $1.40; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  24-see.  case,  $4  to 
$5;  buckwheat,  $3  to  $3.50.  Maple  products, 
firm;  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$17.50;  clover  mixed,  $15.50;  oat  straw,  $11  to 
$12.50;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $31.50;  stand¬ 
ards  middlings,  $33.50;  red-dog,  $41;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $41.75;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $54.50;  hominy,  $37.30;  gluten, 
$43.40;  oatfeed,  $16;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.50 
to  $4;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $14  to  $15; 
clover,  $14  to  $16.  C.  H.  B. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter.— Creamery,  lb.,  52c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
55c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  63e;  pullet  eggs,  20 
ozs.  in  weight,  doz.,  55c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  75c; 
minimum  weight  all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese.— Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  22c. 

Milk.— Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  but¬ 
termilk,  qt.,  5c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  $1. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  crabapples,  pk.,  75c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  6c;  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  citron,  each,  15e;  cabbage,  lb., 
2c;  cabbage,  red,  head,  4c;  new  carrots,  bcli., 
5e;  celery,  bch.,  5c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  en¬ 
dive,  lb.,  3c;  grapes,  Concord,  lb.,  5c;  horse¬ 
radish,  y2  pt.,  15c;  root,  lb.,  15c;  leek,  bch., 
5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  5c;  onions,  dry,  bu., 
$1.40;  onions,  green,  bch.,  5c;  pears,  bu.)  $2  to 
$2.7o;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  50c;  bu.,  $1.65;  pars 
mps,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pieplant,  lb., 
5c;  radishes,  bch.,  5c;  salsify,  bcli.,  10c;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c; 
sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.40;  green  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  34c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  30e;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  Me;  ducks,  lb.,  35e;  geese,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40e;  stew¬ 
ing  lamb,  lb..  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  25c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  32c;  sliced, 
lb.,  40c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork  loins, 
lb.,  24c. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40c;  hickory  nuts,  qt.,  15c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  demand  for  most 
produce  during  the  past  week.  Few  important 
changes  were  noted. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Va¬ 
rious  ord.,  35  to  75c.  Baldwins  ord.,  75c  to 
$1.10.  Large  fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.60.  McIn¬ 
tosh  ord.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Best  mostly  $2  to 
$2.75.  Large  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50  bu.  box.  Va. 
Yorks  and  Staymans  unclassified,  75c  to  $1 
bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  60  to  75c.  Cut  off,  75c  to  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native,  18  bchs.,  60  to  85c.  Cut  off,  75c  to  $1 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  washed,  cut  off,  few 
sales,  $1  bu.  bskt.  Calif.,  small  erts,  bchd., 
$2.50. 

Cabbage.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  00  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.:  few  sales,  N. 
Y.  Danish.  $1.40  to  $1.50  100-lb.  sack. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white.  18  bchs.,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Pascal, 
$2  to  $3  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  ert.,  $3 
to  $3.50. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  %  bbl.  erts..  Early  Blacks,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 
Howes,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  slow.  Na- 


bu.  box.  ' 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor 
market  weak.  Native  hothouse,  18  heads  ord 
25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  do/’ 
best,  $2.50  to  $3.50  ert. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
Mass,  and  l'a.,  fancy,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1  “o' 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair  Na 
tive,  85c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.;  100-lb.  bags'  No 
1  Mass.  Yellows,  $1.75  to  $1.85.  N.  Y.  ’$17-; 
to  $1.90.  Ohio,  mostly  $1.75.  Spanish,  y,  ,>a‘sp 
best,  $2.40  to  $2.50.  ' 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  eoort 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  $2.55  to  $2.65. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  outdoor,  50  to  60  bchs.,  50  to 
60e.  Hothouse,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
Native,  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
Native  hothouse  mostly  12  to  15c  lb.  Calif 
lugs,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Ohio  hothouse,  fancy  si 
to  $1.25  8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay.— Market  quiet.  Receipts  and  demand 
'lght;  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50.  Eastern, 
$18  to  $22.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  toil. 

Butter.  —  Market  firmer,  creamery  extras 
43%c;  firsts,  40  to  43c;  seconds,  38  to  39c  lb) 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  70c;  white  extras,  69c;  fresh  eastern 
60  to  65c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held  26 
to  29c;  fresh,  25  to  26c:  western  twins  held 
26  to  29c;  fresh,  25  to  25 %e  lb. 

Dried  Beaus. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  $10.25  to 
$10.50.  Calif.,  small  white,  $11.75  to  $1°- 
Yellow  Eye,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  Red  Kidney,  $9  50 
to  $9.75  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  fair. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,,  36  to 
37c;  clothing,  29  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing  42 
to  43c;  clothing,  36  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing 

44  to  4oc;  clothing,  42  to  43e;  14  blood,  comb) 

ing,  43  to  44c;  clothing,  40  to  41c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  88  to 
90c;  clothing,  78  to  83c;  y2  blood,  combing  88 
to  92c;  clothing,  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing 

85  to  87c;  clothing,  80  to  83c-;  Vi  blood,  comb) 

ing,  73  to  77c;  clothing,  69  to  873c;  Terr.,  comb¬ 
ing,  87  to  89c;  clothing,  78  to  83c;  y,  blood 
combing,  87  to  90c;  clothing,  80  to  83c- 
blood,  combing,  85  to  90c;  clothing,  80  to  85c • 
%  blood,  combing,  77  to  80c;  clothing,  70  to  75e! 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light,  market  steady 
demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales,  $10.50  to  $11.25. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cows  fairly  liberal- 
vealers  moderate;  market  on  cows  barely  steady 
with  some  weakness  on  lower  grades;  vealers 
UP  mostly  $1;  bulls  50c  higher;  demand  rather 
slow  for  cows,  fairly  active  for  bulls  and 
vealers. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7  Low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $10  to  $14)50 
cull  and  common,  $8  to  $10. 

Sheep. — Lamb  supply  normal,  market  steady, 
demand  fair.  No  sheep  offered. 

,  Banibs.— 84  lbs.  down,  medium  to  choice,  $11 
to  $11  aU  welghts’  cuU  and  common,  $8.50 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fully  normal,  market 
barely  steady  on  better  grades,  weak  on  others 
with  some  sales  lower  grades  $5  to  $10  below 
quotations;  demand  fair  for  better  grades,  slow 
for  others  Choice,  head,  $215  to  $230;  good, 

$7oV°$9015:  mediUm’  $1°°  to  $140;  common, 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

1,J0i°nAtO  1'300>  g°od . $12.50@12.75 

to  1,100,  good  . 50(8)12  75 

800  up,  medium  . 1L00@12!50 

Common  .  9.00@11.00 

Heiters,  8a0  down,  good  . 11.00012.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.75<§11.00 

Covvs,  good  .  8.50@  9.50 

Common  and  medium  .  6.30  0  8.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.00@  6.50 

Bulls,  y]g.  exc.,  good,  beef .  9.00@  9.50 

rV““  rnn"^  medlUm  .  7.00@  9.00 

Calves,  dOO  down,  med.  to  cli . 10.00@14.50 

v™‘  and  common  .  5.00@10.00 

lealeis.  milk-fed,  good  to  choice. .  .14.50@10.5o 

Medium  . 12.00@14.50 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@12.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts. ,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch. .  .$9.00@$9.45 
Med.  wts.  00  to  2.j0,  med.  to  ch...  9.35@  9.75 

t^'  a  ”  *°  20°-  med-  to  ch -  9.50®  9.75 

Lt.  Its.,  130-160,  med.  to  ch .  9.00@  9.75 

SI  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  8.50@  9.25 

1kg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  7.75@  8.50 

SHEEP 

Lambs  84  down,  good  to  choice. .  .$12.50@13.00 

*5,  down,  medium  . 11.00@12.50 

Ail  wts.,  common  .  8.50@11.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

HO  down  med.  to  ch . 9.00@10.00 

i  on  _d„°"'n’  med.  t0  ch . 4.50@  6.00 

1-0  to  loO,  med.  to  ch .  4.00@  5.75 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com .  2.00@  4.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbl.,  Md.,  unclassified,  2)4 -in.,  De¬ 
licious,  $3.75  to  $4;  bu.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in., 
Wealthies,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  2VL>-iu.  Baldwins  and 
Rings,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  unclassified,  244-in.  Bald- 
wins  and  Kings,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  pooler,  $1.25; 
Va.  and  M.  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Rome  Beau- 
ties,  and  Staymans,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  unclassified, 
-%;in.  Staymans,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  2%-in.  Black 
*iWinSj  ir.  ’  -Vi -in.  York  Imperials,  $1  to 
$1.10;  -Vi -in.  Grimes  Golden,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  per  bbl.,  Danish  Seed, 
to  $2;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu.,  washed,  $1; 
cauliflower  L.  I.,  double  erts.,  $3.25;  N.  Y., 
erts.,  $1.25;  celery,  N.  Y.,  per  ert.,  rough,  $2 
to  $2.o0;  poorer,  low  as  $1.50;  grapes,  N.  Y. 
Concords,  12-qt.  bskt.,  65  to  67c;  kale,  Va., 
to  85c;  mushrooms.  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1 
to  $1 — o ;  poorer,  50c;  peppers,  N.  J.,  bu.  liprs., 
poor  condition,  40  to  50c;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
f£ad®.  sacks,  Maine  Greeu  Mountains, 

$3.o0  to  $4;  mostly  $4;  N.  Y.  Whites,  $3.75 
Ohio  Whites,  $3.90  to  $4;  2-bu.  sacks,  Maine 
Green  Mountains,  $3  to  $3.30;  N.  Y.  Whites, 
$3;  spinach,  Md.,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  few,  90c; 
squash,  Ohio,  bulk,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Va.,  bbls.,  No.  1,  Yellows,  $2.50;  N. 
J.,  bu.  hprs..  No.  1  Yellows,  $1.75  to  $1.85; 
turnips,  bu.,  Md.  and  N.  Y.,  75c  to  $1. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Standard  Timothy,  $17.50  to  $18.50;  No.  1 
Timothy,  $19  to  $19.50;  No.  2,  $16  to  $17:  No. 
d>  to  815>  Is°-  1  Bght  clover  mixed,  $17.50 
*£8.50;  No.  2,  $15  to  $1G;  No.  1  clover  mixed, 
$17. o0  to  $18.50;  No.  2,  $15  to  $16;  No.  1 

clover,  ton,  $18  to  $18.50;  No.  2,  ton,  $15  to 

$16;  No.  1  heavy  clover  mixed,  $17.50  to  $18.50; 
No.  1  oat  straw,  $11.50  to  $12;  No.  2,  $10.50 

to  $11.50;  No.  1  wheat,  $11.50  to  $12;  No.  2, 

$10.50  to  $11.50;  No.  1  rye,  $11.50  to  $12;  No. 
2,  $10.50  to  $11.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs,  locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  58  to  60c-; 
browns,  55  to  58e;  current  receipts,  40  to  43c; 
pullet  eggs,  38  to  43c  doz.  Poultry,  fresh- 
killed,  full-dressed  hens,  45c;  hog-dressed,  40c 
lb.;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  27  to  29c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  16  to  20c;  roosters,  18  to  19c;  springers, 
heavy,  24  to  26c;  Leghorns,  20  to  23c;  thicks. 
23  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  20c  lb.;  common  pigeons. 
40  to  50c  pair. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Installment  Buying. — No  one  seems 
to  know  just  how  all  this  installment  Inly¬ 
ing  will  turn  out.  In  so  many  cases  now, 
all  the  money  is  spent  before  it  comes  in. 
Not  only  with  family  folks,  but  it  is  just 
the  same  with  young  folks  as  well.  The 
Parson  heard  a  couple  of  fellows  talking 
the  other  night  on  the  sidewalk.  “You’re 
going  down  to  that  show  Thursday  night, 
aren't  you?”  “No,  I  can’t,  I’m  broke.” 
“But  that  is  pay  day,”  persisted  the  first. 
“How  can  you  be  broke?”  “How  can  I? 
Bather,  how  can’t  I?  Every  cent  of  my 
money  is  spent  before  I  get  it.”  On  in¬ 
quiring  whether  the  other  man  was  go¬ 
ing,  he  found  that  he,  too,  was  in  the 
same  fix — every  cent  spent  before  it  came 
in.  You  know  about  the  young  husband 
who  came  home  in  high  glee.  “I’ve  paid 
the  doctor  another  $10  on  the  account  of 
the  last  baby.”  “You  have,”  said  the 
wife.  “Isn’t  that  nice.”  “I  should  say 
it  was,”  shouted  the  young  husband. 
“Next  week,  I  think  I  can  pay  him  $10 
more  and  then  the  baby  will  be  ours.” 

The  Beans. — Well,  Reddie  has  finished 
thrashing  his  beans,  and  has  them  pret¬ 
ty  well  winnowed  out  by  pouring  them 
iii  the  wind.  They  certainly  are  fine,  and 
we  do  enjoy  them.  We  had  fully  50 
down  to  church  to  dinner  last  Sunday, 
and  two  pans  of  these  beans  helped  out. 
Mrs.  Parson  puts  in  plenty  of  black  mo¬ 
lasses  and  a  couple  of  raw  onions,  and 
cooks  and  cooks  and  then  cooks  some 
more.  Beans  want  a  lot  of  cooking. 
Father  used  to  say  that  beans  had  killed 
more  men  than  bullets,  and  there  was 
something  to  it.  But  the  Parson  believes 
that  the  beans  that  killed  all  those  men 
were  not  cooked  half  enough. 

Several  Bakes. — We  have  measured 
out  the  bean  crop,  and  find  there  are  now 
around  130  quarts.  Of  course  we  have 
eaten  a  good  many  so  far,  but  this  130 
quarts  will  make  a  few  more  bakes  at 
that.  Each  Saturday  Mrs.  Parson  puts 
four  quarts  to  soak ;  better  still  to  put 
them  to  soak  Friday  night,  but  we  have 
a  pressure  cooker,  and  with  that  you  can 
put  them  to  soak  that  same  morning.  By 
the  way  if  you  men  folks  are  ransacking 
your  poor  brains  to  think  of  the  proper 
thing  to  give  mother  for  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent,  whv  not  get  her  a  pressure  cooker? 
It  will  give  a  heap  of  satisfaction,  save 
her  a  lot  of  work,  and  save  you  some  doc¬ 
tor’s  bills.  Be  sure  to  get  it  big  enough. 
Ours  is  a  25-quart  size  and  will  hold 
seven  quart  jars  for  canning.  We  or¬ 
dered  an  18-quart,  but  thank  goodness 
they  didn’t  have  one,  and  sent  the  big  one. 
Incidentally  such  a  cooler  saves  a  lot 
of  fuel.  So  you  will  be  killing  two  birds 
— getting  yourself  a  present  as  well  as 
her.  By  the  way,  don’t  put  too  much 
pork  in  beans — they  are  a  very  rich  food 
anyway.  Have  some  baked  potatoes  to 
go  with  them  and  teach  children  to  eat 
the  skins  with  them. 

Canned  Cider. — And  we  have  the  big¬ 
gest  lot  of  canned  cider  we  have  ever  had. 
Two  bottles  went  with  the  supper  last 
night.  The  sound  of  the  word  cider  grates 
on  some  people’s  ears,  and.it  is  a  pity.per- 
haps  that  we  cannot  call  it  “apple  .pnee, 
and  it  would  be  on  a  par  with  “grape 
juice.”  We  have  a  test  bottle  without 
tying  in  the  cork  at  all,  right  here  in  the 
kitchen,  and  it  has  not  started  to  work 
at  all  nor,  of  course,  blown  out  the  cork. 
Don’t  boil  the  cider,  just  bring  it  to  a 
boil.  It  is  such  farm  goodies  as  this  that 
make  the  boys  like  to  stay  on  the  old 
place.  There  is  a  beef  stew  in  the  cooker 
for  supper  when  they  all  get  home  hun¬ 
gry  from  school,  and  it  may  take  three 
bottles  tonight.  There  must  be  a  hun¬ 
dred  bottles  and  jars  down  cellar.  The 
whole  cost  for  everything  was  $1.50  for 
making  and  25  cents  for  corks. 

That  Corn. — You  will  remember  how 
the  Parson  wrote  about  corn  being  king 
in  this  house — for  one  day  anyway — and 
how  we  canned  some  42  quarts  that  day. 
Well,  some  of  it  didn’t  keep.  Perhaps  in 
all  a  third  of  it  went  bad.  Mrs.  Parson 
happened  to  read  in  some  cook  book  the 
other  day  that  you  cannot  put  up  too 
much’at  'a  time.  It  will  not  do  to  let  it 
stand  at  all  after  cutting  from  the  cob. 
It  seems  to  sour  a  bit  almost  at  once  and 
then  it  will  never  keep — cook  as  long  .as 
you  like.  We  are  filling  the  jars  up  with 
apple  sauce  so  there  is  not  much  loss,  but 
there  is  always  something  to  learn— in 
fact  an  awful  lot  to  learn  all  the  time. . 

Once  for  All. — Reddie  brought  in 
five  pullets’  eggs  tonight,  but  there  ought 
to  have  been  many  more.  The  Parson 
will  have  to  look  after  the  hens  a  bit.  He 
told  Reddie  the  other  day  how  it  had 
been  decided  from  many  experiments  that 
it  was  just  as  well  to  keep  grain  and 
mash  in  front  of  the  hens  all  the  time  as 
to  feed  them  in  small  messes  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  So  we  bought  100  lbs.  of 
scratch  feed  and  poured  in  one  side  ot  .a 
great  hopper,  and  100  lbs.  of  mash  m 
the  other  side  and,  like  Abraham,  then 
you  go  and  rest  yourself  under  a  tree. 
Soon  after  that  the  Parson  explained  to 
Reddie  about  the  use  of  electric  lights 
with  hens,  and  we  got  some  of  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son’s  bulbs  out  of  the  house  (no  matter 
what  she  thought  about  it)  and  rigged 
up  two  lights  in  the  henhouse.  The  Par¬ 
son  was  over  that  way  the  other  after¬ 
noon  about  four  o’clock,  and  the  lights 


were  on  and  had  been  all  day  and  all 
night  the  night  before,  and  probably  for 
24  hours  before.  By  looking  out  of  the 
window  he  sees  they  have  not  been  on 
at  all  tonight.  If  you  can  corn  a  hen 
and  mash  a  hen  and  wheat  a  hen  and 
water  a  hen  for  the  whole  week  on  Mon¬ 
day,  why  not  electrify  her  for  a  week  all 
at  once,  too? 

To  Be  Thankful. — In  looking  down 
in  the  Parson’s  mind,  he  finds  that  his 
great  thankfulness  this  year  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  advance  that  seems  to 
be  made  in  the  fight  against  war.  In  the 
Kellogg  pact  and  in  Premier  MacDonald’s 
visit  to  this  country,  and  in  the  boldness 
in  which  many  speak  out  for  peace,  there 
is  the  very  greatest  hope.  Of  course  the 
President  is  a  Quaker,  and  much  may 
well  be  expected  from  his  quiet  influence 
during  the  next  four  years.  War  and 
race  prejudice  and  hoggishness  are  the 
three  great  problems  that  confront  us, 
and  unless  Christianity  can  solve  them, 
she,  herself,  will  be  lost.  The  Parson 
heard  a  man  telling  about  the  big  Boy 
Scout  jamboree  in  London  ;  200  boys  from 
Germany  were  minded  to  attend.  But 
their  going  was  much  derided  and  they 
left  Germany  for  England  with  many 
misgivings  of  heart.  They  arrived  at  the 
dock  in  the  night,  around  midnight.  They 
expected  four  boys  to  meet  them  and 
show  them  the  way  to  their  cots  in  the 
big  tent.  What  greeting  would  they  have 
from  the  English  boys?  But — instead  of 
four  boys  meeting  them  they  saw  in  the 
darkness,  200  boys,  a  boy  for  a  boy.  And 
they  took  every  boy  for  his  guest,  all  his 
luggage  and  his  parcels  and  his  bundles 
and  carried  them  for  him  as  well  as  lead¬ 
ing  the  way.  And  when  they  entered  the 
big  tent  at  one  o’clock  all  that  great  mass 
of  boys  stood  up  and  cheered  and  cheered 
till  they  saw  the  tears  of  joy  and  appre¬ 
ciation  streaming  down  those  German 
boys’  faces  and  then  they  all  lay  down 


and  slept  the  sleep  of  peace  together. 

Apples.  —  Speaking  of  apples — this 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  apple  year  in 
Vermont.  The  Parson  had  wondered  if 
he  would  ever  again  eat  any  more  of 
those  “Foundlings,”  as  they  were  called, 
that  were  really  the  heart  of  the  old  ap¬ 
ple  orchard.  To  be  sure  there  were 
Fameuse  or  “Snows”  and  there  were 
Tolman  Sweets  and  Russets,  but  the  ap¬ 
ple  that  touched  the  spot,  that  went  into 
the  dinner  pail  for  school,  and  that  you 
felt  for  in  the  dark  in  the  cellar  when 
you  quietly  slid  down  the  hatchway  was 
the  Foundling.  You  didn’t  ask  mother 
what  kind  she  wanted  when  making  pies. 
You  knew  perfectly  well.  They  were  al¬ 
ways  soft  and  done  by  the  time  the  crust 
was  baked.  But  an  orange  box  full  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  old  orchard  last  week, 
and  how  like  home  they  have  tasted !  The 
Parson  has  wondered  just  which  tree 
they  came  from,  and  in  fact  from  which 
limb  of  which  tree,  for  in  the  old  days 
was  there  a  limb  on  an  apple  tree  on  the 
farm  that  he  did  not  know  and  just 
where  to  place  a  ladder  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  to  pick  it?  The  Parson  is  still 
hoping  to  get  up  to  Vermont  this  Fall, 
but  he  will  have  to  hustle  or  it  will  be 
Winter  before  he  gets  there. 

The  Vegetables. — Never  before,  since 
we  were  married,  have  we  had  such  a 
nice  lot  of  vegetables.  The  other  night 
for  supper  we  had  a  vegetable  soup,  and 
it  was  certainly  good — not  any  meat  in 
it  at  all.  We  did  not  have  any  turnips 
but  we  can  swap  some  onions  for  some 
turnips.  The  other  night  we  had  a 
great  dish  of  that  sauerkraut.  It  was 
good  all  right.  We  all  love  it.  Wait, 
till  we  butcher  one  of  those  big  pigs  and 
cook  a  mess  with  a  “jowl,”  and  you 
won’t  have  to  wait  forever,  as  we  plan 
to  butcher  tomorrow  morning.  If  it  is 
a  little  warm  for  the  roasting  parts,  we 
will  have  them  hung  in  the  market  ice 
boxes  up  town.  We  have  learned  that 
a  lamb  or  sheep  should  be  hung  up  if 
possible,  for  a  week  before  eating.  We 
bought  a  barrel  of  sweet  potatoes  to  help 
out  on  the  others.  They  are  cheaper 
than  Irish  potatoes  and  how  the  boys 
and  all  have  enjoyed  them.  Mrs.  Parson 
says  they  are  as  good  as  she  ever  ate, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  you 
remember  she  lived  most  of  her  life  be¬ 


fore  doubling  up  in  the  South.  You  can 
see  how  those  potatoes  made  her  think 
of  old  home  days,  just  as  those  apples  did 
the  Parson. 


Fireproof  Lamp  Shades 

In  reply  to  Marjorie  McClellan  Flint's 
inquiry  for  a  fireproof  material  to  be  used 
in  making  a  shade  for  an  oil  mantle 
lamp,  I  would  suggest  that  she  try  as¬ 
bestos.  It  is  absolutely  fireproof,  easy 
to  cut  and  shape,  and  quite  inexpensive. 
It  comes  in  flexible  sheets,  and  should  be 
found  at  hardware  stores,  or  wherever 
plumbing  supplies  are  kept,  as  it  is  used 
for  insulating  furnaces  and  heating  pipes. 
In  color,  it  is  a  soft  gray  that  would  har¬ 
monize  with  many  color  schemes ;  of  a 
texture  that  takes  decoration  nicely,  and 
can  be  tinted  to  resemble  the  popular 
parchment,  though  lacking  its  transpar¬ 
ency. 

Decalcomania  or  stenciling  would  make 
pleasing  decorations,  but  the  one  I  have 
in  mind  had  a  bold,  clear  design  plainly 
outlined,  and  the  background  pricked  all 
over  closely  with  holes,  similar  to  the 
punch-work  used  on  metals,  and  through 
which  the  light  shone  like  myriads  of 
tiny  stars.  I  believe  the  design  was 
colored. 

Maple,  oak  or  woodbine  leaves,  or  a 
wreath  of  ivy,  would  make  effective  de¬ 
signs,  as  well  as  many  large  flower  or 
conventional  designs,  similarly  treated. 

A  wire  frame  of  suitable  size  and  shape 
should  be  used  for  the  foundation,  as  it 
is  too  pliable,  and  not  tough  enough,  to 
be  used  without. 

Other  uses  for  this  material  are  to  put 
on  the  bottom  of  the  oven  when  baking, 
if  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  food 
scorching,  or  over  bread  or  cake  that  is 
cooking  too  fast  on  top. 

A  layer  in  the  holder  used  for  ironing 
saves  the  hand  a  great  <jeal  of  heat  from 
the  iron,  but  it  does  not  wear  well  in 
those  that  need  washing  often,  and  if 
used  in  them,  should  be  removable. 

MRS.  a.r.  B. 


A  driverless  motor-car  has  been  in¬ 
vented.  In  future  the  way  to  enjoy  motor¬ 
ing  at  week-ends  will  be  to  stay  at  home 
and  let  the  car  go  for  a  drive  on  its  own. 
— Punch. 
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“It’s  as  simple  as  that,”  say  Maine  and  New  Jersey 


SINCE  ONE  pound  of  high-analysis  fertilizer  gives 
as  good  crop  results  as  THREE  pounds  of  low 
jrade  goods,  why  handle,  store,  and  distribute  those 
;xtra  TWO  pounds  of  material?  —  and  remember 
n  actual  farm  practice  these  pounds  are  multiplied 
nto  tons! 

[n  1928,  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station  tested  the  new  high-analysis  fertilizers  right 
ilongside  ordinary  grades,  using  about  three  times  as 
much  old  type  goods,  so  that  the  plant-food  value 
:>er  acre  would  be  the  same  for  both  fertilizers.  Mark 
well  that  “three  times  as  much”  item,  for  it  is  of  great 
mportance  to  every  grower. 

(\fter  the  tests  were  finished,  New  Jersey  reported 
:hat  “the  crop  returns  showed  as  good  yields  with 
figh-analysis  fertilizers  as  were  shown  with  older 
:ype  goods.” 

rhe  Maine  Agricultural  Experimental  Station  con- 
lucted  similar  tests  at  the  same  time,  and  concluded 
that  “uniformly  good  results  were  obtained  with 
high-analyses  when  compared  with  ordinary  strength 
Fertilizers.” 


Maine  and  New  Jersey  thus  plainly  stated  that  the 
general  use  of  high-analysis  fertilizers  had  to  come. 

Ammo-Phos  was  used  in  many  of  these  tests.  There 
are  two  types  of  Ammo-Phos:  A  with  11%  nitrogen 
and  46%  phosphoric  acid,  and  B  with  16^  %  nitro¬ 
gen  and  20%  phosphoric  acid.  Both  have  the  same 
excellent  free-running  quality;  both  are  packed  in 
strong  new,  even- weighted  one  hundred  pound  bags; 
and  both  are  making  splendid  records  whether 
directly  applied  to  the  soil  or  used  as  ingredients  in 
mixed  goods. 

Stocks  of  Ammo-  Phos  are  carried  by  the  Eastern  State 
Farmers’  Exchange, Springfield, Mass.;  Old  Deerfield 
Fertilizer  Company,  South  Deerfield,  Mass.;  The 
Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange, 
Rochester,  New  York;  A.  W.  Higgins  Fertilizer  Com¬ 
pany,  and  A.  W.  Higgins  Company,  Presque  Isle, 
Maine;  Sagadahoc  Fertilizer  Company,  Bowdoinham, 
Maine;  Apothecaries  Hall  Company,  Water  bury, 
Conn.;  Olds  &  Whipple,  Hartford,  Conn.;  and  Rogers 
&  Hubbard  Company,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  the  coupon  for  free  booklet. 


dMMU-PHUS 

HIGH- ANALYSIS  FERTILIZERS 


16 14%  Nitrogen 
JJ  20%  Phosphoric  Acid 


American  Cyanamid  Company 

535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  high- analysis  fertilizers 
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Bureau  Annual  Meetings 

At  the  14th  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  in  Syracuse  Nov.  7-8,  a  gain  in 
membership  of  4,386  since  last  year,  a 
total  of  34,817  members,  and1  bureau  or¬ 
ganization  in  each  of  the  counties  except 
three  reported.  Treasurer  E.  J.  Louis 
reported  that  receipts  for  the  year,  end¬ 
ing  Nov.  1,  were  $45,652,  and  that  the 
balance  on  hand  was  $2,966. 

A  vote  by  the  delegates,  two  from 
Nassau  dissenting,  authorized  the  presi¬ 
dent  appoint  a  committee  to  draft  a  po¬ 
tato  grading  bill,  to  be  introduced  in  the 
next  Legislature.  One  of  the  numerous 
resolutions  adopted  asked  the  railroads 
in  the  State  to  decrease  the  freight  rate 
on  mixed  carloads  of  produce,  and  issue 
a  new  classification.  II.  E.  Crouch  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  said  that  competition  among 
the  railroads  in  building  terminals  for 
perishables  in  up-State  cities  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  very  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  farm  produce  is  handled 
in  those  cities. 

From  the  written  report  of  General 
Secretary  E.  Victor  Underwood  this  is 
quoted :  “The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  co-operated  very  effective¬ 
ly  with  the  State  this  past  year  in 
providing  funds  for  the  hiring  of  two 
men  who  are  now  engaged  in  attending 
organization  meetings  in  the  various 
counties.” 

Mr.  Underwood  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc., 
and  E.  S.  Foster,  bureau  agent  in  Suffolk 
County,  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  The 
other  officers  were  re-elected. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus,  also  held 
in  Syracuse,  Miss  Elizabeth  MacDonald 
of  Delhi  was  elected  president,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Edward  Young,  of  Milton. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

There  is  a  real  tang  in  the  air.  An  oc¬ 
casional  snow  flurry  reminds  us  that  Win¬ 
ter  is  on  the  way.  Ice  freezes  in  the  tub 
of  water  we  keep  for  the  chickens  m  the 
yard.  We  shall  begin  soon  to  turn  anx¬ 
ious  eyes  toward  that  far  north  town  of 
Medicine  Hat  from  which  about  all  our 
Winter  storms  start.  Thanksgiving  is  in 
the  offing,  with  the  schools  beginning  to 
plan  little  programs,  and  hungry  boys 
speculating  on  the  chances  for  turkeys. 
This  is  not  a  turkey  section,  so  we  must 
depend  on  shipped-in  birds,  but  our  folks 
around  here  do  raise  many  geese,  ^ 
fat  goose  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at  for  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  One  of  I  lie  bless- 
ings  of  not  being  wealthy  is  that  such 
things  as  roast  goose  or  turkey  are  so  rare 
as  to  be  a  real  treat  when  they  do  come 
to  the  table.  ,  ,  . 

One  surprising  thing  developed  in  the 
feed  line.  We  did  have  a  wet  Spring,  so 
that  meadows  produced  an  abundant  crop 
of  hay,  and  hay  from  the  field  was  offered 
as  low  as  $8  a  ton,  but  now,  in  early  Fall, 
hav  has  suddenly  become  scarce  and 
jumped  to  $20  a  ton  with  indications  of 
going  higher.  Oats,  too,  are.  high  in 
price;  corn,  $1  a  bushel,  and  mixed  feeds 
constantly  getting  higher.  Just  why  bran 
should  remain  at  $2  a  hundred  when 
wheat  is  so  cheap  is  one  of  the  middle¬ 
man’s  mysteries  which  I  for  one  cannot 
solve. 

I  was  fortune-teller  at  a  Halloween 
party  some  time  ago,  and  one  woman 
wanted  most  of  all  to  know  whether  there 
would  ever  come  a  time  when  she  would 
not  have  to  help  in  the  corn  husking. 
With  help  so  scarce  and  wages  so  high, 
it  is  a  common  thing  around  here  for  the 
women  and  older  children  to  helji  with 
the*  husking,  but  it  isn’t  a  very  pleasant 
job,  especially  on  a  frosty  morning.  We 
have  a  kind  of  game  every  Fall,  seeing 
whether  we  can  get  all  the  crops  in,  and 
Fall  work  done  before  Winter  catches  us, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  ones  who 
win  and  the  ones  who  lose,  as  evidenced 
by  corn  shocks  standing  in  deep  snow. 

Another  interesting  letter  from  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  friend  has  some  things  worth 

quoting.  In  telling  of  his  experience  as 
a  pioneer  on  the  great  plains  he  ex¬ 
claims:  .  ... 

“Oh  the  blood,  the  sweat,  the  tears 
which  went  with  the  settling  of  those 
vast  prairies  1” 

It  is  true  that  it  was  generally  the 
third  generation  or  wave  which  became 
the  permanent  settlers,  the  first  two 
vielding  in  utter  despair  to  the  cruel 
forces  of  nature,  yet  doing  a  large  part 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  more  for¬ 
tunate.  He  tells  of  the  sod  houses  and 
dugouts,  of  the  droughts  and  hot  winds, 
the  grasshoppers  and  the  pitiful,  pa¬ 
thetic  deaths,  because  the  nearest  doctor 
was  a  hundred  miles  away,  but  I  have 
stood  on  a  slight  rise  in  Kansas  and 
seen  miles  and  miles  of  prosperous  farm¬ 
steads,  with  magnificient  buildings,  and  at 
another  time  seen  the  grandsons  of  the 
prairie-schooner  dugout  pioneers  come  to 
town  in  big  and  roomy  cars  covering 
more  ground  in  an  hour  than  their  grand- 
sires  did  in  two  days.  One  of  the  tricks 


of  the  high-pressure  salesmen  on  those 
western  and  southwestern  prairies  is  to 
take  the  prospect  in  a  big  car  at  a 
speed  of  60  or  more  miles  an  hour  and 
thus  convince  him  that  the  land  is  only 
25  minutes  from  town.  When  the  poor 
man  buys  and  settles,  he  discovers  that 
the  same  distance  with  horse  team  and 
big  wagon  means  at  least  a  day’s  travel. 

Grandma  stayed  with  us  a  few  days 
while  the  Missus  was  having  a  little  sick 
spell,  and  among  other  duties,  baked  some 
most  wonderful  pumpkin  pies.  Those 
old-time  farm  women  sure  know  how  to 
turn  lowly  farm  products  into  food  bring¬ 
ing  one  such  a  satisfied  feeling  that  the 
whole  world  wears  a  smile  as  wide  as  an 
ocean.  Come  to  think  of  it,  after  the 
questionable  delights  of  early  childhood, 
lovesick  youth,  the  beginning  days  of 
marriage,  with  multiple  misunderstand¬ 
ings  until  the  two  learn  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves,  yes  after  all  these  so-called  pleas¬ 
ures  are  over,  there  remains  a  whole 
lifetime  during  which  pleasure  takes  on 
a  new  meaning,  which  ofttimes  consists 
of  a  warm  room,  a  pleasing  feeling  of 
fullness  under  the  belt,  a  paper  or  book 
and  the  companionship  of  one  who  has, 
in  deed  and  truth,  become  our  other  half. 
There  is  too  the  delight  of  well-tilled 
fields,  of  full  granaries  and  contented  cat¬ 
tle,  of  singing  hens  and  gamboling  calves. 
To  offset  all  these  the  so-called  business 
man  may  offer  only  the  selfish  delight  of 
having  -worsted  his  competitors  in  some 
deal  or  of  having  added  to  his  utterly  use¬ 
less  pile  of  miserable  dollars.  Sometimes 
I  curb  my  tongue  while  talking  with 
neighbors  for  fear  of  having  them  think 
me  a  nut,  but  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
love  a  tree  and  have  it  respond  to  loving 
care  by  smilingly  producing  a  bounteous 
crop  and  it  is  possible  to  dislike  a  tree 
and  have  it  grow  dwarfed  and  crooked, 
stunted  and  non-producing. 

But  I  must  get  busy  sorting  spuds, 
breaking  over  the  huge  stalks  of  castor 
beans  so  Calvin  may  gather  his  crop, 
storing  in  cellar  and  barn  against  the 
snows  of  Winter,  giving  the  yard  the 
usual  Saturday  cleaning.  Is  there  ever  a 
time  when  a  farmer  cannot  find  some¬ 
thing  to  do  ?  I,.  B.  R. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — A  suit  in  behalf  of  18 
persons  for  $30,000  each,  a  total  of  $540,- 
000,  has  been  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
against  the  American  League  Baseball 
Club  of  New  York  because  of  the  death 
of  one  man  and  injuries  to  17  claimants 
in  the  stampede  at  the  Yankee  Stadium 
on  May  19  when  a  driving  rain  drove 
7,500  persons  to  seek  safety  from  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  open  bleachers.  The  plain¬ 
tiffs  are  Joseph  H.  Carter,  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  Joseph  Thomas  Carter, 
60  years  old,  who  was  trampled  to  death  : 
Joseph  Eldridge  and  his  son,  Robert  Eld- 
ridge;  John  P.  Jahn,  Harry  Jensen, 
Thomas  Maloney,  James  McLauren,  Har¬ 
ry  Morgan,  Charles  and  Salvatore  Man- 
ino  and  their  father,  Julio ;  Alexander 
Nassi,  Frank  Perrilo  and  his  father, 
Louis ;  John  Rivera,  Joseph  Syrop  and 
Morton  Scliachter  and  his  father,  Max¬ 
well  Schachter. 

Five  men  held  up  the  Farmers’  and 
Merchants’  Bank  of  Jefferson,  Wis.,  Nov. 
7,  and  escaped  with  approximately  $105,- 
000  in  cash  and  securities.  The  loss  was 
covered  by  insurance. 

Frank  II.  Warder,  former  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Banks,  was  sentenced  to  five 
to  30  years  in  Sing  Sing  prison  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Thompkins  at  New  York  Nov.  8.  He 
had  been  convicted  by  a  jury  of  accepting 
a  $10,000  bribe  to  withhold  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  banks  of  the  late  Francesco 
M.  Ferrari.  Warder  is  63  years  old. 

Samuel  R.  Worthington,  28,  assistant 
real  estate  officer  at  the  Broadway  Mer¬ 
chants’  Trust  Company,  at  Camden,  N. 
J.,  voluntarily  surrendered  Nov.  .8  and 
confessed  embezzling  $70,000,  which  he 
lost  in  stocks  in  the  recent  Wall  Street 
slump.  Worthington,  was  committed 
without  bail.  He  had  speculated  on  a 
margin  basis  only  to  be  wiped  out  in  the 
recent  crash. 

Five  workmen  were  killed  and  two  in¬ 
jured  in  a  pi'emature  explosion  of  dyna¬ 
mite  450  feet  under  ground  in  a  shaft  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Development  at 
Col db rook  Springs,  Mass.,  Nov.  8.  The 
blast  was  in  one  of  the  tunnels  of  the 
$14,000,000  Swift  River  project  and  in¬ 
creased  the  death  list  resulting  from  the 
development  to  a  total  of  12. 

The  West  Coast  limited,  Southern 
Pacific-  passenger  train,  was  wrecked  two 
miles  west  of  Saugus,  Cal.,  Nov.  10  by 
robbers  who  entered  four  coaches  and  held 
up  the  passengers.  The  engineer  died 
from  injuries  received. 

Three  persons  were  indicted  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Nov.  30  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  on  charges  of  using  the  mails 
to  defraud  in  connection  with  the  collapse 
of  the  Western  Live  Stock  Loan  Com¬ 
pany.  George  H.  Butler,  president  and 
general  mamager  of  the  company ;  Miss 
Lucille  Smith,  his  former  secretary,  and 
Oscar  Peterson  of  Ogden.  Utah,  a  live 
stock  man,  were  indicted.  Butler  is 
charged  with  falsifying  statements  to  the 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of 
Spokane.  Losses  totaling  8802.000  were 
suffered  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  the  Equitable  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  the  Equitable  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  and  the  North  Side  State 
Bank  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.  The  indict¬ 
ments  charge  that  fraudulent  promissory 
notes  were  sent  through  the  mails  to  the 


institutions  named  for  rediscount  pur¬ 
poses. 

Described  as  a  monument  to  the  114 
years  of  uninterrupted  peace  and  of  the 
wer-increasing  friendship  between  the  two 
nations,  the  Ambassador  Bridge,  arching 
he  Detroit  River  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  was  formally  dedicated 
Nov.  11.  The  dedication  of  the  huge 
span,  the  largest  suspension  bridge  in 
the  world,  was  the  climax  of  the  Armis¬ 
tice  Day  observance  at  Detroit,  and  in 
the  Canadian  border  cities,  the  parades 
of  veterans  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
having  the  bridge  as  their  goal.  Gov. 
Fred.  W.  Green  of  Michigan  spoke  for 
the  United  States.  Work  on  the  bridge, 
nearly  two  miles  long  from  one  approach 
to  the  other,  was  begum'in  1927.  Costing 
$20,060,000,  its  free  span  is  1,850  feet 
long,  100  feet  longer  than  the  Delaware 
River  ’bridge  between  Philadelphia  and 
Camden.  It  has  a  forty-seven-foot  road¬ 
way  that  will  accommodate  five  lines  of 
vehicles  and  an  eight-foot  sidewalk.  At 
the  Detroit  end  there  is  a  six-acre  asphal¬ 
ted  terminal  for  waiting  cars.  The  Ca¬ 
nadian  terminal",  which  is  at  Sandwich, 
south  of  Windsor,  comprises  seven  and 
one-half  acres. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Conservation  of 
wild  bird  life  under  regulations  of  the 
Federal  government  was  sought  in  a  bill 
introduced  Nov.  6  by  Senator  McNary, 
Republican,  Oregon,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Migratory  Bird  act.  In  a  statement 
McNary  said  it  was  evident  that  with 
the  automobile,  good  roads  and  modern 
firearms,  millions  of  hunters  “can  make 
such  inroads  upon  the  migratory  game, 
particularly  in  those  places  where  there 
is  no  bag  limit  control,  as  to  cause  alarm 
among  conservationists.”  The  bill,  which 
McNary  said  has  the  support  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  and  ptlier  associations  of 
sportsmen,  would  fix  a  limit  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  game  birds  which  may  be  killed 
and  would  supplement  existing  statutes 
in  a  number  of  States. 

A  proclamation  by  President  Hoover 
Nov.  7  invited  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  exhibit  at  the  Century  of  Progress 
World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1933  their 
accomplishments  in  industry,  agriculture, 
science,  art,  the  drama  and  sport.  The 
exposition  will  celebrate  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  Chicago  as 
a  city.  The  proclamation  was  issued  dur¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  the  White  House  by 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain ;  his  brother,  Rufus  C.  Dawes, 
of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Chicago’s 
World’s  Fair  Centennial  Corporation,  and 
Major  L.  R.  Rohr,  its  managing  direc¬ 
tor.  Rufus  Dawes  informed  President 
Hoover  that  $5,000,000  had  been  raised 
by  the  people  of  Chicago  for  financing 
the  World’s  Fair.  A  resolution  of  Con¬ 
gress  passed  early  this  year  Greeted  the 
President  to  issue  the  invitation  for  in¬ 
ternational  participation  in  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  provided  a  sum  not  less  than  $5,- 
000,000  was  raised  for  the  exposition. 

The  largest  tourist  traffic  in  the  history 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  recorded 
in  1929,  according  to  Consul  Francis  R. 
Stewart,  Niagara  Falls.  The  interna¬ 
tional  bridges  in  the  Niagara  Falls  dis¬ 
trict  showed  the  heaviest  traffic  on  record. 
As  in  the  past  the  tourist  traffic  reached 
its  peak  in  August  when  1,447,625  per¬ 
sons  classified  as  tourists  entered  Can¬ 
ada  via  two  bridges  at  Niagara  Falls 
and  one  at  Lewiston.  This  total  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1928,  was  734,226.  The  gain  for 
this  August  was  nearly  100  per  cent. 
The  second  best  month  this  year  was 
July,  when  1,124,391  tourists  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  against  689,789  in  the  same 
month  last  year. 

The  present  situation  in  the  stock  ex¬ 
changes  brought  two  important  develop¬ 
ments  Nov.  12.  Senator  Borah  (R., 
Idaho)  suggested  an  investigation  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  the  real  facts  of  the  re¬ 
cent  crash  in  values.  At  the  same  time 
reports  were  current  that  further  exten¬ 
sive  purchases  of  government  securities 
would  be  made  as  a  stabilizing  influence 
on  the  money  market.  The  Open  Market 
Investment  Committee  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System  was  in  session,  but  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  meeting  no  official  state¬ 
ment  was  issued  confirming  this  report. 
Senator  Borah’s  proposal  was  made  in  a 
statement  replying  to  the  charge  of  Fred 
I.  Kent,  director  and  former  president 
of  the  Bankers’  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  that  uncertainty  caused  by  the 
Democratic-insurgent  fight  on  the  tariff 
bill  had  contributed  materially  to  the 
collapse  in  stock  prices. 

The  word  “Macaviator”  has  been 
coined  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps  as  the  name  for  the 
flying  robot  that  has  been  developed  foi 
automatically  piloting  airplanes.  The 
term  is  a  shortening  of  the  words  “me¬ 
chanical  aviator.”  The  robot  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  gyroscopes  which  keeps  a  plane 
on  balance  laterally  and  horizontally  and 
also  controls  the  direction  of  flight 
through  the  rudder.  The  word  takes  its 
place  along  with  “metal  mike,”  the  gy¬ 
roscope  wheel  control  of  steamers,  .  and 
“avigation,”  which  describes  the  science 
of  aerial  navigation. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  in 
a  resolution  at  its  closing  sessions  at  St. 
Louis,  Nov.  12  called  upon  Congress  to 
co-operate  with  President  Hoover’s  plans 
for  waterway  development  and  urged  that 
the  Mississippi  waterway  system  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  five  years,  in  line  with  the 
President’s  plan.  The  organization  also 
urged  that  the  system  be  standardized  on 
a  basis  of  a  channel  depth  of  not  less 
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than  nine  feet,  and  locks,  bridges,  ter¬ 
minals  and  floating  equipment  be  har¬ 
monized  with  this  depth. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  American 
agriculture  faces  the  alternatives  of 
peasantry  or  better  education  and  train¬ 
ing  for  farmers,  Dean  H.  W.  Mumford, 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Nov.  7,  told  Illinois 
bankers  and  land  appraisers  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session  of  their  annual  short  course 
at  Urbana.  “There  is  an  opinion  abroad 
today,”  Dean  Mumford  said,  “that  the 
college  graduate  cannot  afford  ,to  be  a 
farmer.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  serious 
indictment.  Personally  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  true.  We  are  coming  to  the  time 
when  the  man  who  has  trained  for  his 
job  is  willing  to  work  is  going  to  be  re¬ 
warded  accordingly.  If  there  is  any 
place  in  the  land  where  a  self-respecting, 
educated  man  ought  to  be  able  to  live  a 
satisfactory  life  on  the  farm  it  is  here 
in  Illinois.  If  it  can’t  be  done  here,  it 
can’t  be  done  anywhere.” 

One  hunter  was  killed  and  four  others 
seriously  injured  Nov.  11  as  the  opening 
of  New  Jersey’s  hunting  season  brought 
hundreds  of  armed  men  into  the  woods. 
More  than  a  dozen  others  suffered  minor 
gunshot  wounds  and  were  treated  in  hos¬ 
pitals  or  by  private  physicians.  In 
Somerset  County  alone  15  arrests  were 
made  of  hunters  charged  with  trespassing 
or  shooting  protected  game.  Although 
most  of  the  hunters  reported  unusually 
small  bags,  game  wardens  said  that  ducks, 
rabbits,  pheasants  and  other  game  were 
plentiful.  This  was  especially  true  in 
Gloucester  County,  where  hundreds  of 
rabbits  and  pheasants  were  released  for 
breeding  last  Spring. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  —  Northern 
Guatemala,  which  owes  its  economic  life 
largely  to  the  quality  of  coffee  it  pro¬ 
duces,  was  slowly  recovering  Nov.  8  from 
the  staggering  blow  dealt  by  the  latest 
eruption  of  the  volcano  Santa  Maria 
recently.  Advices  received  in  Havana  in¬ 
dicate  that  approximately  25,000  per¬ 
sons  were  affected  by  the  El  Palmar  dis¬ 
aster  and  that  more  than  $1,000,000 
damage  was  caused.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  dead  were  reported  as  425, 
while  174  persons  were  seriously  injured 
and  more  than  300  sustained  minor 
hurts. 


The  Care  of  Parrots 

I  have  a  yellow-faced  parrot  from  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad,  named  Laura,  and  a 
white  sulphur-topped  cockatoo  named 
Yacob  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Laura 
is  a  wonderful  talker,  and  she  laughs 
when  there  is  something  to  laugh  at.  She 
will  say  “I  want  a  bath.”  We  put  her 
in  tepid  water  so  she  can  swim,  and  use 
a  sprinkle-top  bottle  to  give  her  a  shower 
bath.  She  will  say  “I  like  it.  Dont  you 
like  it?”  Be  very  careful  to  put  the 
parrot  in  a  warm  place  to  dry  out,  as 
they  are  very  susceptible  to  drafts  and 
take  cold  easily. 

My  cockatoo  never  bathes.  He  has  a 
sweet  powder  of  his  own  which  he  throw's 
over  his  white  feathers.  He  says  only  a 
few  words  but  does  many  tricks.  He  will 
shake  hands,  is  very  affectionate  and  uses 
many  ingenious  methods  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  great  thinker,  and  is  more 
mischievous  than  the  green  parrot.  If 
“Yacob”  is  in  mischief  “Laura”  will  call 
“Mother  dear !  Oh  !  Oh  !”  until  we  come 
to  scold  him ;  then  she  will  laugh  and 
once  said  “Laura  is  a  nice  girl.”  We  let 
them  out  of  their  cages  during  the  day. 
We  have  a  large  rack  with  feeding  table 
and  a  standard  in  the  form  of  a  tree  for 
them.  They  enjoy  their  freedom. 

Their  seed  consists  of  two-fifths  paddy 
(unliulled  rice)  two-fifths  hemp  and  one- 
fifth  sunflower.  I  give  one-eighth  of  an 
orange  in  the  morning;  a  small  piece  of 
banana  or  a  grape  occasionally.  A  small 
piece  of  hard-boiled  egg  a  few  times  a 
week  is  good  for  them.  A  very  good  tonic 
is  a  small  piece  of  raw  onion.  If,  like 
“Yacob,”  they  refuse  to  eat  it  you  can 
put  it  in  their  drinking  water.  Keep 
sand  by  them  all  the  time.  I  buy  imported 
red  sand  for  parrots.  Never  give  them 
delicacies  from  the  table  if  you  want  to 
keep  them.  They  are  very  long-lived  if 
properly  fed  and  cared  for.  Do  not  give 
them  greasy  food,  meat  or  sweets  except 
honey.  That  they  may  have  once?  in  a 
while  in  small  quantities. 

We  keep  a  cuttlefish  bone  in  the  cage 
all  the  time.  A  little  pulverized  charcoal 
is  good  once  in  a  while.  After  your  parrot 
is  acclimated  it  can  be  given  fresh  water 
freely^  but  when  first  brought  to  our 
country  their  drinking  water  must  be 
boiled  and  then  given  in  very  small  quan¬ 
tities.  We  are  very  careful  to  keep  them 
from  drafts  and  not  overfeed.  We  give 
each  bird  two  teaspoons  of  seed  morning 
and  night.  We  cover  their  cages  at  night 
even  in  Summer.  They  require  a  certain 
amount  of  care,  but  we  feel  repaid  when 
we  hear  them  talk  and  laugh  almost  like 
humans.  When  you  know  the  wonderful 
things  about  parrots  you  cannot  fail  to 
regard  them  as  among  the  most  marvelous 
works  of  a  Divine  Creator. 

Maine  Ariel  x.  de  meritt 


Mrs.  Gordon  (to  husband,  who  is 
“  listening-in  ”  on  Sunday  evening)  : 
“Tammas,  Tammas,  ye  musn’t  laugh  like 
that  on  the  Sabbath.”  Tammas ;  “Laugh, 
wumman !  The  minister  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  a  collection,  an’  here  I  am  safe 
at  hame!” — Tit-Bits. 
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New  England  News  and 
Views 

Located  among  the  foothills  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  flanked  by  the 
beautiful  Berkshires,  this  section  is 
among  the  most  picturesque  to  be  found 
anywhere.  The  Mecca  for  thousands  of 
tourists,  is  the  now  almost  nation-wide 
known  “Mohawk  Trail,”  which  passes 
close  by  where  I  am  writing  this.  While 
the  survey  and  layout  of  this  magnificent 
highway  extends  from  Greenfield  to 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  it  is  possible  and 
more  probable  that  the  real  trail  follows 
the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
now  pierced  by  the  Hoosac  Tunnel. 

The  old  road  to  the  mouth  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  is  far  more  dramatic  and  wild  and 
gives  a  wonderful  outlook  constantly  of 
a  series  of  steep  mountainsides  in  all  di¬ 
rections. 

The  Hoosac  Tunnel,  for  a  long  time  the 
longest  in  the  United  States,  gives  one  a 
thrill,  with  its  black  open  mouth  and  is 
close  by  the  road.  As  the  train  silently 
enters  and  disappears,  a  strange  sensa¬ 
tion  remains  with  one,  until  from  out 
the  same  dark  hole  plunges  another  train 


root  cellar  is  excellant ;  another  method 
is  to  put  them  in  boxes  and  bury  them 
in  the  ground,  below  the  frost  level. 

Bulblets  must  be  planted  early,  so  as 
to  have  a  long  season  to  make  their 
growth.  In  this  latitude  they  are  planted 
about  the  first  of  April.  The  bulblets  are 
set  in  drills  two  inches  deep,  so  that  they 
have  about  an  inch  of  covering.  If  they 
seem  very  dry  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put 
'them  in  a  sack  and  soak  in  water 
for  a  day  or  two,  so  as  to  soften  the 
hard  outer  shell ;  this  enables  them  to 
sprout  more  readily.  Some  of  the  Gladi- 
olous  specialists  peel  these  little  bulblets, 
the  work  being  done  immediately  before 
planting;  'this  insures  rapid  sprouting, 
and  is  believed  to  accelerate  growth.  It 
requires  great  care,  however,  for  it  is 
very  easy  to  bruise  and  injure  the  delicate 
little  eorms.  The  soil  for  these  bulblets 
should  be  well  worked  and  carefully  fer¬ 
tilized,  free  from  clods  or  lumps,  but  good 
tilth  is  needed  for  mature  bulbs  also. 


The  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

Will  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  bother 
cow  peas,  Canada  field  peas  and  Soy 
bean?  b.  g.  s. 

New  Jersey 

This  creature  prefers  bush  beans  and 
Lima  beans,  but  will  attack  Soy  beans  and 
cow  peas.  We  are  not  sure  whether  it 


The  Deerfield  River  Near  Hoosac  Tunnel,  Massachusetts 


which  may  prove  to  be  of  freight  cars 
a  mile  long. 

From  here  the  river  turns  north,  and 
the  road  along  its  bank,  climbing  up  steep 
grades,  reveals  more  mountains  with  al¬ 
most  perpendicular  sides.  These  are 
heavily  wooded.  At  a  point  10  miles 
north  is  the  great  earth  dam  which  is  a 
marvelous  piece  of  engineering.  This  en¬ 
closes  hundreds  of  acres  and  forms  one  of 
the  largest  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Huge  electric  power  plants  have 
been  located  down  this  river,  and  elec¬ 
tricity  is  carried  to  distant  cities. 

Besides  scenic  beauty  this  section  is 
noted  for  its  fine  cattle  and  fruit  farms. 
Within  gunshot  of  this  place  (from  which 
I  am  writing)  10,000  barrels  of  apples 
are  annually  sent  to  market,  especially 
across  the  water.  The  color  and  flavor 
makes  them  eagerly  sought  for.  The 
purebred  stock  about  here  includes  Short¬ 
horns  (Durhams),  Ayrshires  and  Jerseys. 
The  herds,  while  not  large,  are  among 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  The  new  mo¬ 
tor  trunk  line  center  is  at  Greenfield,  the 
county  seat,  and  it  is  called  the  gateway 
to  the  White  Mountains.  Hundreds  of 
tourists  make  this  their  overnight  stop¬ 
ping  place,  on  their  way  north. 

LTJCIEN  SANDEKSON. 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 


Storing  the  Gladiolus 

What  are  the  best  conditions  for  hold¬ 
ing  Gladiolus  bulbs  over  Winter?  What 
is  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  little 
oorms,  both  as  to  the  period  of  Winter 
storage  and  setting  in  the  Spring? 

Windham,  N.  Y.  K-  W.  B. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  Gladiolus 
bulbs  over  Winter  is  to  pack  them  in 
crates  and  pile  these  in  a  cellar  without 
artificial  heat,  where  the  temperature 
ranges  from  35  to  40  degrees  m  cold  wea¬ 
ther.  They  must  not  freeze,  but  a  warm 
place  is  detrimental  to  them.  Roughly 
speaking,  they  require  about  the  same 
conditions  as  potatoes.  Small  bulbs  should 
not  be  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
deep  in  the  crate,  as  they  settle  down 
more  than  the  large  bulbs,  and  may  start 
to  sprout.  Small  quantities  of  bulbs  may 
be  stored  satisfactorily  in  baskets,  hung 
up  in  the  cellar.  The  bulbs  should  be  well 
dried  in  an  airy  place  before  storing. 

The  little  bulblets  do  not  need  any 
“curing”  in  the  Fall,  as  drying  hardens 
the  outer  shell  so  that  some  of  the  tiny 
shoots  may  be  unable  to  break  through 
when  they  start  to  grow.  They  should  be 
stored  in  a  cool  damp  place.  A  separate 


will  eat  Canada  field  pea,  because  that 
is  an  entirely  different  species  of  plant 
from  the  beans.  However,  it  is  very  de¬ 
structive,  and  quite  likely  will  eat  almost 
any  type  of  tender  vegetation  if  starved 
to  it  by  lack  of  its  preferred  food. 


The  Cardinal  Flower 

This  wild  native  plant  has  been  most 
appropriately  named.  It  likes  to  rear  its 
flaming  red  spike  of  flowers  three  feet  in 
the  air.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  North 
American  wild  flowers.  In  its  native 
haunts  it  prefers  the  seclusion  of  the  deep 
woods.  I  have  often  seen  it  growing  in 
the  swamps  or  thriving  beautifully  in  the 
middle  of  some  shallow,  slow-moving 
stream.  In  cultivation  it  will  of  course  do 
best  in  a  shady  damp  place.  The  soil  may 
be  ordinary  garden  loam  with  sand,  but 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  the  soil  too 
rich  by  top-dressing. 

This.  particular  plant  may  be  found 
listed  in  the  seed  catalogues  as  Lobelia 
cardinalis.  It  is  quite  hardy,  perennial, 
but  will  appreciate  a  Winter  covering. 
Seeds  may  be  collected  from  the  parent 
plant  in  the  Fall  and  planted  in  the  bor¬ 
der  in  April  with  good  results.  Cuttings 
or  a  division  of  the  roots  in  the  Spring 
(after  growth  has  started)  may  also  be 
resorted  to  to  increase  your  supply  of 
plants.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  long 
and  narrow,  tapering  at  both  ends,  mar¬ 
gins  irregular.  Lobelia  splendens  is  a 
more  delicate  appearing  form  of  the  above. 
It  is  very  hard  to  choose  between  them, 
although  personally  I  prefer  L.  cardinalis. 

New  York  geokge  r.  bishop 


Killing-  Stumps 

I  have  a  few  locust  trees  I  wish  to 
kill.  They  are  about  six  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  I  have  been  told  to  bore  a  hole  in 
the  trunk,  put  some  kind  of  acid  in  the 
hole  and  plug  it  up.  What  advise  can 
you  give  me  on  this?  c.  N.  T. 

New  York 

This  idea  of  killing  trees  by  putting 
some  mysterious  substance  in  an  auger 
hole  bored  in  the  stump  gets  into  print 
now  and  then.  We  know  of  nothing 
practical  that  can  be  used  in  the  way 
mentioned.  Strong  acids  are  not  fit  to 
be  handled  in  this  way. 

Boring  a  hole  in  one  of  these  stumps 
is  quite  a  job,  and  we  much  prefer  to  put 
the  work  into  a  job  of  digging  them  out. 
fetumps  only  six  inches  in  diameter  are 
not  hard  to  handle  with  a  spade,  axe  and 
mattock.  One  Spring  we  dug  out  25  such 
stumps  as  “between  times”  jobs.  That  is 
better  than  doing  them  all  at  once.  With 
experience  one  gains  skill  in  learning  how 
to  get  at  the  stumps. 


©tje  ©ra t  spirit 

uf  ©hattltsgtimtxj 


ON  that  first  Thanksgiving  Day,  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
little  New  England  community  were  dependent  upon  soil 
for  their  existence.  Generation  after  generation,  the  farmers  of 
this  country  have  struggled  forward,  stimulated  by  hardships, 
until  today  we  all  enjoy  comfort  and  material  blessings  far  sur¬ 
passing  those  of  any  other  country. 


Let  us  all  remember  that  the  farm  is  the  rock  on  which  the 
nation  is  built;  let  us  be  thankful  for  blessings  received  and 
look  forward  hopefully  to  the  future. 

The  railroad  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  farmer  to  bring  the 
nation’s  food  to  the  nation’s  table.  Transportation  and  agricul¬ 
ture  are  the  fundamental  industries  of  the  country. 

So  it  is  with  special  pleasure  that  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  again  ask  to  join  with  their  farm 
neighbors  and  friends  in  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central  —  Big  Four — Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  E.  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  111.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
.  to  Clear  Land  a 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


At  a  contest  held  recently  In  England  ■  tyf 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  I  'yyj 

puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  D  ff 

other  method.  Quick  work— low  cost  .... 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  *'  '  '  * 

er  in  i  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power  Easy  to  pull — quick  windingcable,anii  other 
features.  Ilnrae  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog— Get  our 

latest  introductory  offer,  \  Comes 

B-  A- FILLER. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  SL 

Cenlerrille,  Iowa   ..c. 
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(A  FRAME  $ 

AS  LOW  AS 


ION 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Mako  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced ,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND 

Box  3 


ZOOK  CO. 

Belleville,  Pa. 
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For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds-’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 

A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  oo  ‘‘OSPRAYMO”  trado-marL 

1  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  BOX  2,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  In  money 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  i  f  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


REMEMBER  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety,  to  be  held  at  the  Osborne  House,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  December  3-4.  There  will  be  a  live  and  in¬ 
teresting  program.  If  you  know  of  the  society  and 
its  work,  you  will  want  to  attend  this  meeting,  and 
if  will  be  a  good  place  for  others  to  learn  just  what 
the  society  is  and  what  it  is  doing.  Everything 
about  it  is  open  and  aboveboard,  and  in  the  interest 
of  real  school  improvement. 

MULCHING  time  for  strawberries  will  soon  be 
here — that  is  for  those  who  cover  the  straw¬ 
berries  at  all.  As  is  quite  generally  understood,  the 
covering  is  not  to  protect  the  plants  from  the  cold ; 
they  can  stand  that.  But  the  alternate  freezing  and 
(hawing  of  late  Winter  throws  out  the  roots.  The 
plants  stand  on  a  lot  of  stilts,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  get  them  back  so  that  the  plants  are  good  for 
anything.  Probably  the  best  mulch  where  available 
is  coarse  manure  put  between  the  rows  and  up 
around  the  plant,  but  not  entirely  covering  them. 
Then,  when  cold  weather  comes,  wild  hay  is  spread 
mi  and  the  plants  are  all  right  until  real  Spring 
weather  comes.  When  time  to  uncover,  the  wild  hay 
is  slid  from  over  the  plant  tops  and  skilfully  pushed 
under  their  lower  leaves,  so  that  they  all  have  on  a 
clean  collar,  which  keeps  the  berries  free  from  sand. 
This  is  strawberry  culture  and  covering  de  luxe,  too 
expensive  under  many  conditions,  but  practical  for 
<  ulture  near  large  cities,  where  a  high  price  for 
•  lean  nearby  berries  may  be  had.  Where  not  much 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  mulching,  straw  and  trash 
<»f  various  kinds  is  found  useful  and  even  a  little, 
just  enough  to  keep  the  ground  from  thawing  with 
(he  first  bright  sunshine  when  snow  has  gone,  will 
help. 

* 

STATING  that  "it  fs  expected  that  machine  manu¬ 
facturers  eventually  will  seek  the  bureau’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  basket  forms  made  by  them,”  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  issued  an  ap¬ 
proval  of  forms  used  in  the  manufacture  of  one-half 
bushel  and  one-bushel  straight-side,  bent  bottom 
baskets.  This  is  a  new  departure  and  a  further 
step  in  the  bureau’s  efforts  to  bring  about  standardi¬ 
zation  of  baskets.  Baskets  made  on  the  approved 
forms  were  submitted  to  the  bureau  for  test  and 
found  to  be  of  correct  capacity.  The  manufacturer 
of  the  basket  machine  then  submitted  sketches,  di¬ 
mensions  and  descriptions  of  the  forms.  Approval 
was  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  capacity  tests  and 
rhe  sketches,  dimensions  and  descriptions  as  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  form  for  the  one-half  bushel  size  is 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Standard  Basket 
Form  No.  1,  and  that  of  the  one-bushel  size  is  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Standard  Basket  Form 
No.  2. 

AT  THE  recent  Baltimore  livestock  exhibition 
the  00  ca riots  of  fat  cattle  included  only  a  few 
loads  classifying  as  "baby”  beef.  All  of  the  rest 
were  much  larger,  heavier  and  older.  Most  of  these 
were  raised  at  small  expense  in  the  pasture  areas  of 
the  Virginias.  They  were  grass-fattened,  At  about 
three  years  of  age,  they  averaged  1,250  to  1,400  lbs. 
and  sold  at  $12.10  to  $15  a  cwt.  All  of  the  "baby” 
beeves,  including  those  fed  and  shown  by  members 
of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  were  less  than  20  months 
old,  weighed  S00  to  1,100  lbs.,  and  outsold  the 
heavier  and  older  cattle  5  to  10c  a  lb.  These  facts 
inspired  much  talk  in  favor  of  “baby”  beef,  and 
against  older  and  larger  cattle.  Hard-headed  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  raised  beef  cattle  on  grass  and  hay  in 
the  Virginias  for  years,  are  slow  to  change  their 


practice.  They  know  that  it  is  expensive  and  re¬ 
quires  close,  careful  attention  to  produce  “baby” 
beef.  They  doubt,  therefore,  whether  in  the  long- 
run  the  net  profits  are  greater  than  those  which 
they  receive.  Hosts  of  farmers  in  the  Southeast 
market  their  grass,  hay  and  coarse  roughage  in  the 
form  of  beef.  For  their  grass-fat  cattle  they  would 
usually  get  fair  average  prices  if  their  steers  were 
not  unfairly  docked  for  “dark”  meat  at  the  mar¬ 
kets.  Too  many  steers  on  foot  are  arbitrarily  con¬ 
demned  for  dark  meat  and  bought  cheap  that  are 
not  objectionably  dark  when  slaughtered.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  of  these  cattle  do  not  get  a  square  deal  at 
leading  markets. 

* 

MR.  E.  D.  SCHUMACHER,  president  of  the 
Southern  Bond  and  Mortgage  Company,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  speaking  at  the  Mortgage  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  New  Orleans,  said : 

If  the  farmer  would  adjust  the  delivery  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts  so  he  can  have  money  coming  in  every  month  of 
the  year  as  business  men  do,  the  farm  problem  would 
be  solved. 

The  farmer  must  eat  the  products  he  raises  as  he 
did  in  the  past,  instead  of  selling  everything  down  to  the 
last  potato,  and  later  buying  back  his  own  fruit  and 
vegetables  at  consumers’  prices,  if  he  is  to  change  his 
present  situation. 

The  high  cost  of  living  has  hit  the  farmer,  and  his 
production  has  not  kept  up  with  the  demands  of  mod¬ 
ern  life.  He  has  had  to  have  a  great  deal  more  money 
for  actual  living  expenses,  and  consequently  he  has  made 
desperate  and  often  unwise  efforts  to  sell  his  products 
at  inopportune  times.  More  than  this,  he  has  even 
sold  the  food  he  used  to  keep  back  for  the  consumption 
of  his  own  family  in  his  struggle  to  get  a  hold  of  more 
cash.  He  does  not  realize  the  fallacy  of  what  he  is 
doing  when  he  daily  buys  back  in  the  city  markets  at 
high  prices  the  same  products  he  grew  on  his  land. 
The  farmer  is  living  from  hand  to  mouth  in  a  paper 
bag. 

Many  of  these  lectures  to  farmers  by  professional 
bankers  and  business  experts  reveal  a  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  farmer  and  his  problems.  Not 
infrequently  they  are  tinged  with  a  coloring  of  im¬ 
patient  fault-finding.  For  the  most  part  they 
probably  mean  well  enough,  but  if  one  of  them  spent 
a  year  or  two  on  the  average  farm  with  the  farm¬ 
er’s  average  capital,  without  other  resources  or  in¬ 
come,  he  w7ould  be  better  qualified  for  his  subject, 
and  would  make  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the 
information  of  his  successful  business  associates. 
Farmers  have  been  urged  to  specialize.  Even  in 
this  lecture  Mr.  Schumacher  points  to  the  success  of 
a  North  Carolina  farmer  who  turned  failure  into 
success  by  specializing  in  spinach  and  melons.  He 
could  hardly  deliver  these  product  every  month  of 
the  year  and  receive  money  monthly  for  them. 

The  farmer  does  not  sell  his  crop  at  an  inopportune 
time  from  choice  or  because  he  is  dumb.  He  knows 
exactly  why  he  sells  when  the  speculator  is  able  to 
force  a  bargain  from  him,  and  the  mortgage  banker 
with  his  insistent  demand  for  prompt  payment  of 
the  interest  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  inopportune 
sale.  He  must  use  the  assets  that  he  has  at  hand 
to  provide  money  to  meet  pressing  obligations  and 
keep  his  credit  good.  It  is  true  that  the  farmer’s 
cost  of  living  and  cost  of  production  have  increased, 
but  the  sum  of  these  costs  is  not  the  cause  of  his 
distress.  His  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that  he 
must  meet  these  increased  expenses,  and  his  mar¬ 
kets  are  so  manipulated  that  he  is  obliged  to  accept 
a  price  for  his  products  which  is  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  Farmers  from  necessity  have  become 
experts  on  saving.  Bankers  can  teach  them  nothing 
on  self-denial.  If  they  would  help  us  get  a  price 
for  farm  crops  that  would  return  the  farmer  as 
much  for  his  capital,  labor  and  profit  on  turnover 
as  the  banker  and  industry  receive,  their  loans  would 
be  a  safe  investment,  and  the  interest  money  would 
be  in  their  hands  on  the  day  it  is  due. 

* 

MOST  of  the  changes  in  the  November  crop  re¬ 
port  are  in  an  upward  direction  compared 
with  a  month  ago.  The  long  season  before  killing 
frost,  in  some  producing  sections,  had  an  effect  in 
offsetting  the  dry  Summer,  but  the  increases  are 
mostly  rather  small.  The  only  important  change  in 
the  grain  crops  is  an  increase  of  97,000,000  bushels 
in  corn  and  a  slight  decrease  in  flaxseed.  The  fig¬ 
ures  for  corn  appear  large  but  the  percentage  gain 
over  October  is  less  than  4  per  cent.  Field  beans 
show  about  500,000  bushels  more  than  were  expected 
last  month  and  the  production  becomes  about  1,- 
500,000  larger  than  average.  The  stocks  carried  over 
being  extremely  light  the  market  prospect  is  still 
good,  aside  from  the  probability  of  imports  from 
Europe  if  the  price  goes  high.  In  tin  vegetable  line 
there  are  gains  in  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes.  The 
increase  of  9,000,000  bushels  in  white  potatoes  com¬ 
pared  with  October  brings  the  crop  to  the  same 
figures  as  in  1926,  but  the  per  capita  production  is 
less  than  in  1926  and  is  reckoned  at  about  2.9 
bushels  for  each  person,  The  added  9,000,000  bush¬ 
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els  might  increase  the  carlot  shipments  about  5,000 
carloads  according  to  the  usual  percentage  which 
would  equal  a  week’s  supply  in  the  city  market,  and 
ought  not  to  affect  the  price  outlook  much.  In  sweet 
potatoes,  the  gain  of  over  6,000,000  bushels  is  more 
important  and  tends  to  account  for  the  persistently 
lower  price  of  sweet  potatoes  as  compared  with  the 
white  kind.  Market  quality  of  potatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes  appears  to  be  rather  below  average.  The 
October  increase  of  45,000,000  lbs.  in  peanut  produc¬ 
tion  brings  that  crop  far  above  average  output. 
There  is  a  slight  and  unimportant  gain  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  beets,  tobacco  and  sorghum  and  the 
rice  crop  of  the  South  is  also  somewhat  larger  than 
average,  but  not  equal  to  last  season’s  production. 
Considering  all  crops  together,  the  yield,  despite  the 
October  improvement,  is  still  almost  6  per  cent  be¬ 
low  last  year’s  production  and  2  to  3  per  cent  below 
average. 

* 

IN  ANSWER  to  an  Ulster  County  subscriber’s 
questions,  we  regard  Alfalfa  as  the  best  high- 
protein  hay  crop  that  can  be  grown  in  New  York 
State,  provided  that  it  does  not  cost  too  much  to 
produce  it.  In  some  areas  where  farmers  go  to 
much  expense  in  order  to  get  a  stand,  and  where 
the  stand  grows  thin  and  practically  dies  out  in  a 
few  years,  Alfalfa  is  not  worth  what  it  costs.  A 
basic  principle  governing  the  production  of  this 
legume  is  that  the  soil  shall  be  deep  and  well- 
drained.  Another  is  that  many  soils  require  liming 
several  months  or  a  year  before  the  seed  is  sown. 
The  amount  of  ground  limestone  to  use  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sourness  of  the  soil,  1,000  lbs.  to  a 
ton  to  the  acre  being  common  applications.  Five 
hundred  pounds  of  16  per  cent  superphosphate  per 
acre  also  is  used  by  many  farmers.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  recommend  inoculated  Grimm  seed, 
15  lbs.  to  the  acre,  seeded  about  June  15,  without  a 
nurse-crop,  in  a  thoroughly-fitted  seedbed.  Alsike 
clover  is  more  tolerant  of  wetness  and  sourness  in 
soils  than  any  other  legume  adapted  to  York  State 
conditions. 

* 

I’m  thankful  for  work  to  do,  and  the  ability  and  dis¬ 
position  to  do  it. 

HE  above  remark  of  a  friend  shows  clearly  his 
reaction  to  the  Thanksgiving  season.  We  know 
that  he  is  not  indifferent  to  the  broader  thanks¬ 
giving  spirit  which  started  this  late  Fall  festival, 
established  308  years  ago,  in  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  All  Good  for  the  mercies  and  bounties  of  tin- 
year.  But  somehow  the  thought  of  doing  work,  and 
liking  to  do  it,  impressed  him  more  strongly,  for  the 
time  at  least,  than  what  he  has  actually  got  out  of 
life.  Perhaps  this  is  a  viewpoint  that  most  of  us 
would  do  well  to  think  over  now  and  then.  It  may 
make  the  turkey  or  chicken  or  duck  of  the  festive 
day  taste  better  and  do  us  more  good. 

* 

ONE  of  our  women  readers  in  Texas,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  small  payment  for  a  useful  idea  con¬ 
tributed,  writes  us  that  her  12-year-old  daughter 
is  saving  up  to  buy  pigs,  so  the  cheek  for  her  con¬ 
tribution  was  added  to  her  daughter’s  fund.  There 
is  something  very  pleasant  about  that — we  like  to 
think  of  the  girl  who  is  preparing  for  a  venture  in 
livestock,  with  her  mother’s  approval  and  aid. 

-k 

WE  SELDOM  print  articles  like  the  one  on  first 
page  this  week.  In  fact  such  stories  are  not 
often  written,  and  never  to  order  or  “while  you 
wait.”  They  are  seen  and  thought  out,  for  years, 
perhaps.  Then  some  one  with  skill  and  touch  and 
feeling  puts  them  into  words,  and  we  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  farm  life  worth  reading  and  dwelling  on. 
Many  of  us  who  have  “changed  work”  with  neigh¬ 
bors  at  thrashing  time  can  again,  as  we  read  this, 
see  ourselves  and  the  long  shadows  we,  with  pitch- 
fork  on  shoulder,  make  as  we  go  along  the  way 
home,  just  before  sunset. 


Brevities 

Fitting  and  feeding  the  cow  on  test — page  1412. 

The  tariff  bill  appears  to  be  having  quite  a  lot  of 
“tire  trouble.” 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  this  year  harvested 
8,000  bushels  of  good  apples  from  their  50-acre  orchard. 

According  to  our  thinking  it’s  hard  to  get  much 
nigher  to  real  old  solid  comfort,  than  the  roaring 
kitchen  fire. 

Turkey  supplies  in  the  markets  are  larger  than 
usual,  but  demand  is  good.  Consumers  are  glad  to  see 
the  “noble  bird”  coming  back. 

Savings  bank  deposits  for  the  year  ending  June  25, 
1929,  decreased  $195,305,000  over  the  previous  year. 
Withdrawal  of  money  for  stock  speculation  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  cause  of  most  of  this. 
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A  City  Conference  on  Milk 

\  X  7  HAT  have  you  done  to  adjust  the  price  of 
V  V  milk  to  the  farmer  as  an  encouragement  for 
the  production  of  Winter  milk?”  That  was  the 
opening  question  by  Health  Commissioner  Wynne 
in  a  conference  with  a  committee  of  milk  dealers  in 
the  Board  of  Health  rooms  on  November  7.  Going 
on  the  Commissioner  said,  “The  present  plan  of  sell¬ 
ing  milk  is  not  satisfactory  to  farmers.  I  have 
talked  with  them  and  have  many  letters  from  them. 
Your  cost  of  handling  and  distributing  is  too  high. 
You  get  16  cents  for  Grade  B  milk  and  19  cents 
for  Grade  A  from  consumers.  The  farmer  does  not 
get  enough  of  these  prices.  You  must  change  your 
plan  to  give  him  more.”  In  an  exchange  of  views 
with  George  Fits  of  the  Dairynren’s  League,  he 
asked,  “Is  it  not,  true  that  you  charge  more  for  milk 
than  Sheffield's  Association  and  you  pay  farmers 
less?  Last  year  you  promised  to  deliver  more  milk 
in  the  short  season,  but  the  dealers  complained  that 
you  did  not  come  through  with  the  milk.  The  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  has  little  opportunity  to  voice  his 
opinion  about  the  price  you  pay  him.  On  account 
of  the  mild  weather  and  increased  moisture  milk 
increased  this  October,  hut  in  changed  weather  con¬ 
ditions  we  may  get  less.  We  must  give  the  farmer 
a  fair  break  if  we  expect  him  to  produce  Winter 
milk.  I  want  to  save  this  market  for  our  own  farm¬ 
ers,  but  the  city  must  have  a  full  supply  and  the 
price  must  be  fair  to  both  the  farmer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 

The  Commissioner  said  that  two  hundred  small 
dealers  were  crying  for  more  milk.  He  said  that 
beginning  January  1  these  dealers  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  contracts  for  their  yearly  supply  of 
milk  and  file  the  contracts  with  the  health  depart¬ 
ment  and  no  changes  in  the  source  of  supply  could 
be  made  without  notice  to  the  department.  He 
asked  the  wholesalers  if  they  were  prepared  to  make 
contracts  to  supply  these  dealers.  They  said,  “Yes,” 
but  suggested  that  the  contracts  are  usually  made 
April  1  to  which  Dr.  Wynne  consented. 

Then  the  Commissioner  asked  if  there  would  be 
cream  enough  for  the  short  production  period  with¬ 
out  western  cream.  The  spokesman  for  dealers  said 
there  was  three  times  the  amount  of  cold  storage 
(‘ream  on  hand  now  over  last  year’s  supply  at  this 
time  and  it  was  thought  that  this  would  put  them 
through.  Dr.  Wynne  said  that  large  quantities  of 
western  cream  are  now  coming  from  the  West  to  the 
metropolitan  district  and  more  or  less  comes  the 
year  around.  He  said  this  was  not  allowed  to  cross 
the  river  into  the  city,  but  it  is  shipped  up-State. 
He  said  this  western  cream  was  brought  into  the 
State  last  year  for  the  up-State  cities.  New  York 
City  was  trying  to  preserve  the  market  for  State 
farmers,  but  the  State  and  the  dealers  who  brought 
ic  in  were  defeating  that  purpose.  If  it  was  needed 
during  the  short  period,  he  preferred  to  inspect  it 
and  let  it  come  direct  to  the  city  during  the  emerg¬ 
ency.  The  city  people  complained  that  they  should 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  more  to  patronize  nearby  farm¬ 
ers  while  the  farm  organizations  delivered  western 
milk  to  up-State  cities. 

Considerable  discussion  arose  over  cold  storage 
cream.  The  dealers  want  to  mix  it  50-50  with  fresh 
cream  and  sell  the  mixture  as  fresh  cream.  Com¬ 
missioner  Wynne  objected  to  this  as  unfair  and  un¬ 
ethical.  The  dealers  insisted  that  the  storage  cream 
cost  as  much  as  the  fresh  cream,  and  that  it  was 
stored  to  meet  the  short  Fall  supply.  They  think 
the  objection  to  it  is  a  prejudice.  They  promised  to 
send  the  Commissioner  figures  to  prove  that  it  costs 
as  much  as  fresh  cream,  and  that  the  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  fresh  cream  prices  for  it. 

The  Commissioner  gave  them  two  weeks  more  to 
decide  definitely  about  the  supply  of  cream.  He  said 
they  could  not  do  much  now  about  milk  for  the 
Winter  supply,  but  he  wanted  a  plan  announced 
soon  for  next  year  so  that  farmers  would  know  just 
what  their  price  would  be  so  that  they  could  make 
arrangements  to  produce  it  when  the  city  needed  it. 


Ohio  Milk  Men  Vote 

THE  Federal  Farm  Board  has  adopted  a  policy 
at  Cleveland,  O.,  which,  if  persisted  in  generally, 
promises  sure  success  for  farm  co-operation.  Re¬ 
cently  the  board  approved  a  loan  of  $400,000  to  the 
Ohio  Farmers’  Co-operative  Association  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  association,  with  the  promise  that 
$200,000  more  would  be  added,  if  an  investigation 
of  the  situation  warranted.  The  board  seems  to 
have  already  advanced  $50,000,  but  it  has  now 
ordered  that  a  vote  of  the  members  be  taken  before 
the  remainder  of  the  money  is  advanced.  Last  year 
the  Ohio  association  made  an  assessment  on  its 
members  to  go  into  the  retail  business  in  Cleveland, 
where  its  milk  had  previously  been  sold  at  whole¬ 


sale.  It  began  by  reducing  the  retail  price  two 
cents  a  quart.  A  price  war  with  other  dealers  was 
developed,  and  the  loan  was  expected  to  help  finance 
the  venture. 

The  board  requires  the  members  individually  to 
vote  on  these  two  questions:  (1)  Do  they  favor  the 
association’s  retail  venture,  and  (2)  will  they  con¬ 
sent  to  a  reduction  of  about  25  cents  a  can  to  create 
a  reserve  fund  to  secure  the  repayment  of  the  loan? 
The  voting  in  local  sections  has  already  begun,  and 
the  result  will  soon  be  announced.  There  are  about 
1,000  members  and  they  have  heretofore  contributed 
about  $900,000  to  the  association  for  which  they 
hold  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

In  this  particular  case  the  judgment  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  will  no  doubt  be  guided  by  the  local  condi¬ 
tions  ;  only  the  final  results  can  determine  whether 
the  judgment  is  sound  or  not.  The  important  thing 
in  the  incident  is  that  the  board  has  insisted  on  an 
expression  from  the  individual  farmers  concerned. 
It  brings  the  decision  right  down  to  the  men  most 
concerned,  and,  if  this  principle  is  applied  generally, 
farmers  will  soon  learn  to  demand  full  information 
to  enable  them  to  vote  intelligently  and  they  will 
soon  correct  any  previous  error  they  may  have  made 
as  we  all  do  in  business  matters.  This  is  co-opera¬ 
tion  ;  without  it  there  is  and  can  be  no  co-operation. 


•October  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  returns  reported  for  milk  on  a  3 
per  cent  basis  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  for  the 
month  of  October,  1929,  are  as  follows: 

Sheffield  Farms  . $2,835 

Dairymen’s  League  .  2.53 

Unity  Association,  Buffalo  .  2.83 

The  Dairymen’s  League  deductions  were  15  cents 
for  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  6  cents  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses,  making  gross  price  $2.74. 


More  Loans  for  Cotton  and  Wheat 

AST  week  the  Federal  Farm  Board  approved  ap¬ 
plications  for  supplemental  loans  on  wheat  and 
cotton  as  follows :  To  the  North  Carolina  Cotton 
Growers’  Co-operative  Association,  $2,500,000,  sup¬ 
plemental  to  original  loan  from  the  Federal  Inter¬ 
national  Credit  Bank  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

To  the  Oklahoma  Cotton  Growers’  Association, 
supplemental  to  a  loan  from  commercial  banks,  $5,- 
000,000. 

To  the  Staple  Cotton  Co-operative  Association, 
Greenwood,  Miss.,  $6,000,000. 

To  the  North  Dakota-Montana  Wheat  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  supplemental  to  a  loan  from  the  Federal 
Ifitermediate  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  an  increase  from 
$500,000  originally  approved  to  $2,500,000. 

Other  banks  have  already  made  loans  on  the  cot¬ 
ton  and  wheat,  and  the  supplemental  loans  by  the 
board  are  made  to  make  it  possible  for  the  associa¬ 
tions  to  advance  up  to  16  cents  a  pound  on  cotton, 
and  $1.12  a  bushel  on  No.  1  wheat.  Both  are  subject 
to  Height  charges  to  port  concentration  points,  and 
grade  differentials.  The  loans  are  made  on  ware¬ 
house  receipts,  the  government  claim  being  supple¬ 
mental  to  the  bank  liens,  and  the  final  accounting  to 
the  producer  is  not  made  until  the  cotton  or  grain 
has  been  sold  by  the  associations.  The  purpose  is 
to  advance  the  farmer  close  to  present  prices,  with 
the  hope  that  later  on  prices  will  advance,  and  that 
there  will  be  more  to  return  to  him  on  the  final  set¬ 
tlement. 


They  Were  from  Missouri 

ARMERS  in  Northwestern  Missouri  are  fast 
learning  for  themselves  the  difference  between 
the  centralized  and  the  decentralized  type  of  organi¬ 
zation.  Twelve  years  ago  they  began  to  hold  meet¬ 
ings  in  schoolhouses  to  discuss  their  marketing  and 
other  problems.  These  farmers  then  began  to  form 
local  Farmers’  Exchanges  to  purchase  their  supplies. 
A  little  later  they  began  collectively  ro  sell  their 
poultry  and  eggs.  When  many  of  these  exchanges 
had  been  organized  they  saw  the  need  of  a  common 
outlet,  and  organized  the  Producers’  Produce  Com¬ 
pany  at  Chillicothe,  with  several  outlying  branches 
in  the  territory. 

About  six  years  ago  the  Missouri  Farmers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  incorporated  and  put  on  a  drive  to  sign  all 
farmers  up  in  a  contract  for  a  number  of  years. 
William  Hirth  became  president  of  the  association. 
This  is  the  centralized  type  of  organization.  The 
Farmers’  Exchange  and  the  Producers’  Produce 
Company  are  separate  local  associations  with  local 
membership  conducting  their  local  affairs  for  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  no  legal  bond  tying  any  of  them 
together,  but  they  are  operated  on  the  cooperative 
plan.  The  members  of  the  locals  are  also  members 
of  the  Missouri  Farmers’  Association,  but  indepen¬ 
dently  finance  their  own  local  associations. 


In  1924  Mr.  Hirth  organized  the  M.  F.  A.  Sales 
Agency  and  turned  all  of  the  business  of  all  the 
plants  in  the  State  over  to  one  brokerage  firm,  John 
M.  Shawhan  &  Co.,  in  Chicago,  under  contract, 
whereby,  for  the  sum  of  $16,500  per  year,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  to  handle  the  association’s  poultry  and 
eggs.  The  association  was  to  pay  all  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  office,  but  the  Shawhan  company 
was  to  finance  the  business.  The  plants  all  went 
into  this  agreement  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of 
that  year  a  meeting  was  to  be  held,  but  Mr.  Hirth 
had  no  meeting.  The  contract  provided  that  either 
side  was  to  give  30  days’  notice.  As  no  meeting  was 
called,  Mr.  Hirth  was  able  to  carry  the  contract 
for  three  years,  when  the  plants  withdrew  after 
many  of  them  suffered  more  or  less  disaster. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Producers’  Produce 
Company  was  held  in  Chillicothe  in  October.  Mr. 
Hirth  appeared  with  a  group  of  aids  and  accused 
Fred  Peters,  the  manager,  of  helping  to  break  down 
Ihe  working  arrangement  with  the  Chicago  com¬ 
mission  house.  One  of  the  members  read  a  letter 
which  reported  that  the  Shawhan  commission  house 
had  taken  an  extra  profit  of  $60  per  car  on  Chilli¬ 
cothe  eggs,  juggling  the  figures  so  that  the  producers 
did  not  know  what  the  real  price  was.  The  charge 
was  also  made  that  Shawhan’s  expense  account  had 
included  funds  for  the  purchase  of  liquor.  Hirth 
was  asked  to  explain  this.  He  said,  “I  told  him  if 
it  takes  whiskey  to  help  the  cause  of  co-operation, 
we’ll  buy  the  whiskey.” 

Mr.  Hirth  then  attempted  to  get  control  of  the 
association.  When  the  old  board  of  15  directors 
were  nominated,  he  proposed  a  board  of  his  own.  All 
the  old  board  except  one  were  re-elected,  and  the 
policies  of  the  board  and  of  Manager  Peters  were 
formally  approved.  Mr.  Hirth  got  a  good  sound 
licking  by  a  body  of  farmers  in  a  local  association, 
who  had  proof  of  a  typical  alliance  between  the 
leader  of  a  centralized  corporation  and  the  regular 
middleman  system.  He  has  recently  made  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board  for  a  loan. 

By  the  way,  this  is  the  William  Hirth  who  told 
dairymen  in  Rochester  some  two  years  ago  that  he 
wanted  a  Federal  law  to  authorize  him  to  put  “lings 
in  farmers’  noses,  and  compel  them  to  sign.” 


To  Help  Themselves 

THE  Farmers’  Protective  Association  of  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  been  organized  at  Accord.  The 
members  have  adopted  a  brief  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  which  simply  and  plainly  express  a  written 
form  for  the  direction  of  their  procedures.  Section 
A,  Article  11,  states: 

“The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  list;  all 
legal  means  for  the  protection  of  farm  homes,  prop¬ 
erty  and  our  rural  schools;  the  marketing  of  farm 
produce  and  the  protection  of  our  animals  against 
all  intruders,  and  that  our  demands  for  protection 
of  farm  property  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  shall  be  on 
an  equal  basis  with  other  industries  and  occupa¬ 
tions.” 

Membership  is  limited  to  active  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  with  annual  dues  of  $1.  No  person  holding  a 
State  or  county  job  is  eligible  for  director  in  Ihe 
association.  The  members  say  their  aim  is  fo  put 
farmers  in  a  way  to  help  themselves.  This  is  an 
ambition  which  friends  of  the  farm  everywhere  must 
wish  unlimited  success. 


Notes  from  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  called  to  take  account  of  things  not  only  on 
the  earth  in  these  days,  but  things  above  the  earth. 
Not  only  things  that  pass  over  at  most  any  season,  but 
the  noble  wild  geese,  have  been  plentiful  this  Fall,  half 
a  dozen  of  these  flocks  passing  within  24  hours.  Whether 
driven  out  by  east  winds  or  by  low  temperature,  one 
does  not  know,  but  east  winds  have  also  been  plentiful, 
and  have  usually  left  something  unpleasant  in  their 
wake. 

The  fore  part  of  potato  digging  was  marked  by 
severe  cold  for  the  season,  and  some  tubers  have  the 
marks  of  it  on  them.  It  has  been  a  somewhat  un¬ 
seasonable  year  with  many  things,  but,  on  the  whole, 
a  prosperous  one  for  the  potato  growers  and  the  dairy¬ 
men.  Potato  prices  bid  fair  to  mount  to  a  considerable 
height  before  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  price  for 
a  nice  yield  per  acre,  and  a  considerable  acreage,  means 
a  fine  lump  to  the  growers. 

Egg  prices  are  rising,  and  lucky  is  the  one  who  has 
an  early  flock  of  pullets.  Such  things  are  not  the  result 
of  luck  so  much  as  of  forethought  and  action.  Then, 
too,  there  must  be  a  vision.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  boy 
who  has  no  visions  in  his  early  and  later  teens. 

My  youngest  son  sent  to  a  baby  chick  house  and  got 
some  Plymouth  Rocks  which  proved  to  be  very  good. 
This  was  some  10  years  ago,  and  one  of  the  pullets 
proved  to  be  such  a  pet  that  she  was  withheld  from  the 
huckster  and  the  boiling  pot.  In  other  words  she  was 
a  pet  hen,  and  among  other  things,  I  have  seen  her 
come  to  the  door  and  sing  a  little  song,  which  meant 
that  she  wanted  something  to  eat.  Opening  the  door, 
she  would  enter  and  hop  on  one’s  knee  and  devour 
part  of  a  slice  of  bread  from  one’s  hand.  She  was  easy 
to  pick  up  and  fondle  at  any  time.  Taking  a  dust, 
bath  in  the  way  of  a  passing  automobile  one  day,  she 
was  injured  by  a  car  in  a  way  that  caused  her  eggs 
thereafter  to  be  deformed,  (flattened  on  one  side).  She 
has  just  passed  to  her  reward,  if  there  is  such  for  hens. 

c.  M.  DRAKE. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Winter 

Pale  snowflakes  waver  from  a  fading  sky 
To  rest  in  stubble  rusted  with  the  cold ; 
They  trace  in  scanty  silver  lines  the  mold 
Of  frozen  wheel  tracks  where  the  road 
runs  by ; 

Powder  the  fences,  with  chill  fingers  light, 
Spread  on  the  roofs  a  blanket  for  the 
night. 

Shrunken  the  village  stream  in  icy  bonds  ; 
No  memory  of  sparkling  Summer  frees 
Its  sluggish  current — from  the  banks  the 
trees 

Etch  on  the  sky  their  tracery  of  wands  ; 
Black  arabesques  against  a  wistful  gray 
Blurring  to  shadows  in  the  dying  day. 

The  day  that  coldly  deepens  into  night 
But  pensive  still,  its  rigors  yet  unknown ; 
Waiting  the  rising  wind  that  soon  will 
moan, 

And  pile  the  drifts,  and  make  the  firelight 
Leap  on  the  farmhouse  wall,  and  in  the 
fold 

The  staring  cattle,  restless  in  the  cold. 

Driving  the  farmer  to  the  freezing  shed, 
With  bobbing  lantern  flickering  in  the  air, 
To  fetch  more  wood — Reluctant  up  the 
stair 

The  sleepy  children,  shivering  creep  to 
bed  ; 

While  all  about  their  dreaming  heads  the 
gale 

Threatens  their  raftered  loft  without 
avail. 

—Beatrice  Sanderson 
— in  The  Country  Bard 

* 

Among  novelties  in  the  shops,  we  noted 
rubber  hot-water  bottles  in  several  attrac¬ 
tive  colors,  green,  'blue,  pink,  lavender, 
etc.  They  had  a  smoothv  enamel-like 
finish,  and  were  really  very  pretty,  the 
two  quart  size  costing  $1.64. 

* 

We  are  asked,  by  an  anonymous  inquirer 
to  repeat  the  recipe  given  last  year  for 
fruit  and  nut  cookies.  It  is  as  follows: 
One  cup  butter,  one  and  one-half  cups 
white  or  brown  sugar,  four  small  eggs, 
one  cup  walnut  meats,  one  and  one-half 
cups  dates,  cut  to  pieces,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  vanilla  and  two  teaspoons 
mapleine,  three  cups  flour.  Cream  butter, 
sugar,  and  eggs,  and  add  soda  to  one-half 
cup  of  boiling  water.  Drop  by  teaspoon¬ 
ful  on  greased  tins. 

During  what  may  be  termed  the 
golden-oak  period  in  American  furniture, 
many  housekeepers  felt  dissatisfied  with 
fine  old  pieces  of  black  walnut.  It  did  not 
possess  the  mellow  richness  of  mahogany, 
and  the  style  was  rather  heavy  and  unin¬ 
teresting.  We  think,  however,  that  there 
is  a  growing  appreciation  for  this  fine 
native  wood,  even  if  the  dining-room 
furniture  is  merely  old-fashioned,  with¬ 
out  being  antique.  One  of  the  large  trade 
organizations  interested  in  the  use  of  this 
wood,  makes  the  following  suggestions 
for  color  combinations  that  will  go  well 
with  American  walnut:  Use  a  cream- 
colored  paper,  with  a  delicate  all-over 
pattern  of  green.  You’ll  find  several  ex¬ 
amples  in  any  wallpaper  display.  Cur¬ 
tain  the  windows  in  a  delicate  orange 
color  in  which  there  is  just  a  touch  of 
henna.  It  would  be  very  effective  to  edge 
these  curtains  with  a  narrow  ruffle  in 
a  green  to  harmonize  with  the  green  in 
the  wallpaper. 


New  Ideas  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  Feast 

“Oh  dear,”  says  a  busy  housewife. 
“The  last  Thursday  in  November  will 
soon  be  here,  and  it’s  my  turn  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  folks.  Now.  what  will  I  give 
them?  I’d  like  something  new  and  differ¬ 
ent,  but  out  of  this  season’s  abundance 
there  is  really  nothing  different  to  choose 
from  than  other  years,  especially  if  one 
feels  the  compelling  urge  of  tradition.” 
Happily,  however,  one’s  taste  and  fancy 
may  dictate  the  preparing  and  serving  of 
many  of  the  time-honored  viands  in  mod¬ 
ern  guise,  unexpectedly  tempting. 

For  instance,  start  your  dinner  this 
year  with  canapes,  instead  of  the  eus- 
tomed  grapefruit.  Cut  stale  bread  in 
one-third  inch  slices,  shape  into  rounds 
with  the  cooky  cutter,  and  fry  in  butter, 
or  toast  a  delicate  brown.  Have  ready 
two  or  three  hard-boiled  eggs,  separate  the 
whites  from  the  yolks;  chop  the  whites 
fine,  and  press  the  yolks  through  the 
potato  ricer.  Chop  some  olives ;  those 
stuffed  with  pimento  are  best.  Arrange 
a  spoonful  of  the  olives  in  the  center  of 
each  round  of  toast,  then  a  circle  of  the 


chopped  egg  whites,  and  another  of  the 
yolks.  Finish  with  a  border  of  the  stuffed 
olives,  and  moisten  the  whole  with  good 
French  dressing. 

Instead  of  the  usual  turkey,  chicken  or 
duck,  why  not  have  a  stuffed  little  pig, 
roasted  deliciously  brown?  It’s  really 
more  toothsome  than  turkey,  and  just  as 
easily  prepared.  Clean,  stuff,  and  truss 
a  suckling  pig.  Put  it  on  a  rack  in  the 
dripping-pan,  rub  all  over  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  melted  butter.  Make  three  or 
four  gashes,  with  a  sharp  knife,  on  either 
side  near  the  backbone.  Cover  with 
buttered  paper,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours;  the 
time  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  size 
of  the  pig.  Baste  regularly  every  20 
minutes.  One-half  hour  before  taking  from 
the  oven,  remove  the  buttered  paper,  and 
baste  every  five  minutes,  or  until  a  gold¬ 
en  brown  all  over.  Serve  the  piggy  on  a 
bed  of  cress,  use  cranberries  for  eyes,  and 
put  a  small  polished  red  apple  in  its 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  uidfcr 


826— -Play  Suit.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  2,  4  and  0 

years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  1  yd.  of  32-in. 
plain  material  with 
1  yd.  of  32-in.  fig¬ 
ured  material.  Ten 
cents. 


729  —  Semi-Sports 
Type.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


993 — Woolen  Sports 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


733  —  Modish  Lines. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  314  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  1  yd.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine, 
10  cents. 


mouth.  To  make  this  dish  especially  at¬ 
tractive  you  might  garnish  the  edge  of  the 
platter  with  apple  sauce  in  red  apple 
cups. 

To  make  the  apple  sauce  deliciously 
rich  and  pink,  do  nob  peel  red  apples,  but 
wash,  core,  and  slice  them,  then  cook  until 
tender ;  cool,  and  press  through  a  sieve. 
Add  to  the  sauce  the  juice  of  an  orange 
and  sweeten  to  taste,  cook  until  thick,  and 
chill.  Have  ready  some  nice  smooth  red 
apples  of  uniform  size,  remove  the  tops, 
and  scoop  out  the  inside  pulp,  leaving  just 
enough  adhering  to  the  skin  to  keep  the 
shells  in  shape,  and  fill  with  the  chilled 
apple  sauce. 

Did  you  ever  try  serving  sweet  potatoes 
mashed?  If  you  haven’t  I  am  sure  you 
will  welcome  the  change  from  the  old  way 
of  serving  them  whole.  Wash,  pare,  and 
cut  into  uniform  size,  and  cook  in  just 
enough  boiling  salted  water  to  cover  them, 
until  tender,  then  drain  dry,  and  force 
through  the  potato  ricer  or  mash.  Season, 
moisten  with  melted  butter  and  hot  milk, 
or  cream,  and  beat  until  light.  Pile 
lightly  into  a  serving  dish,  and  set  in  the 
oven  for  a  few  minutes  before  serving. 

Glazed  onions  is  a  nice  change  from  the 
usual  creamed  ones,  and  they  are  deli¬ 


cious  with  any  roast.  Boil  silverskin 
onions  until  tender  without  spoiling  their 
shape;  drain  well,  and  brown  in  hot  fat. 

If  you  decide  to  have  squash,  try  serv¬ 
ing  it  this  way  :  To  two  cups  of  squash, 
that  has  been  boiled  or  steamed  and 
mashed,  add  one  tablespoon  of  brown 
sugar,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  thin  cream 
and  two  well-beaten  egg  yolks.  Mix  thor¬ 
ough!}',  then  fold  in  the  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  stiff  and  dry.  Pile  in  a  baking 
dish,  and  bake  until  delicately  browned. 
If  possible  serve  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is 
baked.  <0 

Roasted  chickens  with  sausage  cakes 
and  corn  fritters  is  another  happy  varia¬ 
tion.  Stuff  two  young  fowls,  lay  a  thin 
slice  of  fat  salt  pork  over  the  breast  of 
each,  and  bake  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  hours,  basting  often  with  one-lialf 
cup  of  butter  melted  in  one  cup  of  boil¬ 
ing  hot  water.  Brown  small  flat  sausage 
cakes,  either  in  the  oven  or  the  frying- 
pan. 

For  the  fritters,  beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  add  one  cup  of  canned  corn,  chopped 
fine,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  a  little 
pepper,  and  one  cup  of  flour,  sifted  with 
two  teaspoons  of  baking  power.  Mix 
all  well  together,  then  fold  in  the  beaten 
whites  of  egg.  Drop  spoonfuls  into  hot 
fat,  fry  a  golden  brown  on  both  sides,  and 
drain  on  soft  paper  in  the  warming  oven. 
.Serve  the  chickens,  carved,  with  the  sau¬ 
sage  cakes  and  fritters  arranged  round 
them,  and  garnish  the  whole  with  plenty 
of  parsley  or  cress. 

Cranberry  ice  is  an  appealing  diver¬ 
sion  from  the  plain  cranberry  sauce.  It 
would  be  dglicious  with  the  roasted 
chicken  and  sausage  cakes.  Cook  the 
cranberries  as  for  sauce,  press  through 
a  sieve,  and  add  an  equal  amount  of 
sugar  syrup,  and  freeze  to  a  mush.  Serve 
in  glass  sherbet  cups. 

The  salad  should  give  color  and  pi¬ 
quancy  to  a  meal,  and  this  is  a  very  good 
one.  For  each  person  arrange  a  crisp  let¬ 
tuce  cup  on  an  individual  plate;  on  this 
place  two  slices  of  canned  pineapple, 
drained  dry,  and  above  these  a  ring  each 
of  green  pepper  and  pimento.  Border  the 
pineapple  with  thin  slices  of  banana, 
moisten  the  whole  with  French  dressing, 
and  sprinkle  with  paprika.  If  a  simpler 
salad  is  desired,  mix  one  cup  of  broken 
English  walnut  meats,  and  two  cups  of 
shredded  lettuce,  with  a  little  French 
dressing,  then  arrange  in  lettuce  cups  and 
garnish  with  mayonnaise. 

Here  is  a  new  wrinkle  in  the  way  of 
an  otherwise  traditional  pumpkin  pie. 
Line  a  large  pie  plate  with  a  rich  pie 
crust,  flute  the  edge,  and  bake.  Fut  one 
and  one-half  cups  of  rich  milk  in  the 
double  boiler,  and  when  hot  add  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  cornstarch,  stirred’  smooth  in 
a  little  cold  milk,  and  cook  for  a  few 
minutes.  Beat  the  yokes  of  two  eggs,  add 
one  and  one-lialfs  cups  of  sifted  pumpkin, 
three-fourths  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one- 
half  teaspoon  each  of  nutmeg,  cinnamon, 
and  ginger,  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  of 
salt.  When  thoroughly  blended  add  to  the 
hot  milk  in  the  double  boiler  and  cook 
until  thick  enough  to  hold  its  shape.  Put 
in  the  crust  you  have  just  baked,  and  top 
with  a  meringue  made  from  the  whites  of 
the  two  eggs.  To  make  this  course  still 
more  unusual  pass  with  the  pie  a  small 
flat  serving  dish  piled  high  with  tiny 
cottage  or  cream  cheese  balls,  and  a  glass 
bowl  of  clear  strained  honey. 

For  something  English  in  the  way  of  a 
pumpkin  pie,  make  a  .rich  pie  crust,  roll 
thin  and  line  individual  baking  tins,  use 
the  fluted  ones  if  you  have  them.  For  the 
filling  beat  two  eggs  and  the  yolk  of  one: 
add'three-fourths  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one 
and  one-half  cups  of  sifted  pumpkin,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  chopped  preserved  ginger,  one  teaspoon 
of  yellow  ginger,  and  one  and  one-half 
cups  of  milk  or  thin  cream.  Mix  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  turn  into  the  prepared  tins,  and 
bake  until  firm  in  the  center.  Just  before 
serving  add  a  spoonful  of  sweetened 
whipped  cream  to  the  top  of  each. 

Mulled  cider  would  add  a  touch  of 
sentiment  to  your  feast.  To  every  two 
quarts  of  good  sweet  cider  add  one 
crushed  nutmeg,  eight  whole  cloves,  and  a 
few  strips  of  cinnamon  bark.  Cover 
lightly,  and  let  simmer  slowly  for  10  or 
15  minutes;  do  not,  by  any  chance,  allow 
it  to  boil.  If  the  cider  is  a  little  sharp, 
add  half  a  cup  of  sugar. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN 


Kris  Kringle  Cookies 

Three  cups  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup 
butter,  four  cups  flour,  three  eggs,  one 
level  tablespoon  cream  of  tartar,  one  level 
teaspoon  soda.  Cream  butter  and  sugar 
in  a  warm  bowl,  beating  until  light  and 
fluffy.  Beat  in  the  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
adding  a  little  flour  as  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  creamed  butter  texture.  Fold 
in  the  remaining  flour  sifted  with  the 
soda  and  cream  of  tartar.  Use  no  wetting. 
Turn  the  dough  out  on  a  lightly  floured 
board,  knead  lightly  to  get  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face.  and  form  into  a  sausage-shaped  roll 
about  an  inch  thick.  Cut  in  half-inch 
slices,  lay  on  well-greased  pan.  cut  side 
up,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  to  an 
even  straw  color.  Nuts,  raisins  or  chopped 
dates  may  be  added  to  this  mixture. 


For  Grandmother 

So  many  times  I  have  seen  an  old 
person  pull  herself,  with  much  difficulty, 
out  of  her  chair  to  fetch  some  desired 
article!  Why  not  have  the  “handy  man” 
make  a  deep  drawer  with  a  convenient 
handle,  and  fit  it  under  the  chair  bottom? 
It  wopld  be  tidier  if  compartments  were 
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provided  to  separate  the  articles  in  daily 
use.  Have  it  slide  in  and  out  easily. 

One  rheumatic  grandma  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  has  such  a  drawer,  and  it  is 
a  constant  source  of  comfort  to  her,  as 
she  does  not  have  to  ask  for  help  nor 
strain  her  “old  bones”  (as  she  says)  to 
wait  on  herself. 

If  the  chair  is  not  of  the  type  to  be 
conveniently  fitted  with  a  drawer,  a 
small  sewing  cabinet  will  make  a  good 
substitute.  Select  the  type  with  two 
sloping  covers  hinged  in  the  center.  These 
cabinets  are  fitted  with  sliding  compart¬ 
ments,  and  stand  at  a  comfortable  height. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY 


A  Community  Birthday 
Party 

If  you  are  president  of  a  community 
hall,  a  ladies'  aid  society  or  Farm  Bureau 
organization,  you  are,  no  doubt  always 
searching  for  something  new  in  parties. 
I  live  in  a  small,  rural  community  of 
approximately  150  inhabitants.  We  have 
bi-monthly  community  sings  and  observe 
special  days  by  appropriate  celebrations. 
Last  Summer,  one  of  our  number,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  entertainment  committee,  in 
search  of  something  novel  in  the  way  of  a 
social  evening,  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
community  birthday  party.  She  began 
preparations  by  appointing  a  committee 
of  five  young  women  whose  duty  it  was  to 
find  out  the  birth  month  of  each  patron 
lof  our  community  hall.  Their  report 
showed  that  each  month  was  well  repre¬ 
sented,  some  months,  of  course,  were  more 
popular  than  others.  May,  I  believe,  led 
with  15  representatives. 

The  next  step  was  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  12  women  who  should  have 
charge  of  table  decorations.  There  were 
12  tables,  each  one  representing  one  of  the 
12  ^  months  of  the  year.  There  was  a 
waitress  for  each  table  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  decorations  of  the  table  on 
which  she  waited.  I  remember  the  pleas¬ 
ant  evening  we  spent,  planning  for  the 
decorations  of  our  individual  tables. 

I  chose  June,  because  I  like  to  dress 
bride-dolls  and  decorate  bridal  tables.  The 
January  table  was  centered  with  a  huge 
snowball,  constructed  from  a  ball  of 
wadded  _  newspaper  covered  with  cotton 
and  sprinkled  with  artificial  snow.  Feb¬ 
ruary  wajs  gay  in  Valentine  array ;  red 
hearts,  cupids  and  arrows.  Shamrocks 
and  pipes  marked  the  March  table.  A 
large  parasol  in  the  center  of  the  table 
and  minature  parasols  (of  crepe  paper) 
as  favors  beckoned  to  those  born  mid 
April  showers.  One  of  the  most  cleverly 
decorated  tables  was  arranged  with  a 
Maypole  and  streamers  of  various  colors 
field  by  tiny,  celluloid  dolls  dressed  in 
corresponding  colors.  Red  cardboard  fire¬ 
crackers  graced  the  table  of  those  whose 
birthdays  fell  in  Independence  month. 

August  sports  were  the  theme  of  dec¬ 
oration  for  the  August  table;  the  most 
unique  of  all  a  large,  serving  tray  was 
covered  in  part  by  a  mirror,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  tray  with  moss.  The 
margin  of  the  glass  was  bordered  with 
sand  to  represent  a  beach.  Tiny  toy 
canoes  on  the  mirror  lake  and  a  birch- 
bark  tent  on  the  moss  *  completed  the 
sports  scene.  September  was  simply,  but 
attractively  dressed  in  Autumn  leaves, 
while  October  shone  through  jack-o’-lan¬ 
tern  eyes,  made  possible  by  cleverly  con¬ 
verting  a  melon  into  a  pumpkin.  A  horn 
of  plenty  filled  with  grapes,  apples,  nuts, 
oranges,  etc.,  was  representative  of 
November.  A  really,  truly,  little  ever¬ 
green  tree  in  Yuletide  attire  lighted  the 
way  to  the  December-born.  Place  cards 
were  cut  from  ordinary,  white  drawing 
paper,  and  simple  favors  were  made  to 
match  the  central  idea  of  each  individual 
table  decoration.  Each  waitress’  a_pron. 
by  some  small  decoration,  designated  the 
month  which  her  table  represented.  I 
reineber  that  the  March-table  waitress 
wore  a  three-leaf  shamrock  cut  from  green 
crepe  paper. 

Many  of  the  older  residents  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  who  were  unable  to  take  an 
active  part  in  assisting,  donated  chickens 
for  the  supper.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  food  prepared  an  excellent  chicken-pie 
supper  and  charged  50c  per  plate. 
Invitations  were  sent  to  all  to  attend  a 
community  birthday  party  on  a  certain 
evening.  When  the  guests  arrived,  they 
were  instructed  to  find  their  places.  Much 
merriment  followed  in  the  place-finding 
rush.  After  all  were  seated,,  the  strains 
of  “Happy  Birthday”  rang  through  the 
hall.  Between  courses,  a  clever  toast¬ 
master  kept  the  guests  entertained  by 
calling  on  representatives  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  tables.  Five-minute  talks  on  topics 
such  as :  “Famous  People  Born  in  Au¬ 
gust’  ;  “Why  the  Most  Successful  Farmers 
Are  Born  in  January”;  “Characteristics 
of  the  March-born”,  and  “Why  Girls 
Born  in  May  Make  Thrifty  Housewives” 
added  much  to  the  so-called  life  of  the 
party. 

Financially  and  socially,  the  community 
birthday  was  a  big  success.  All  who 
attended,  declared  it  the  most  enjoyable 
evening  spent  in  the  hall. 

PAULINE  M.  WOOD 


Date  Drop  Cookies 

One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  molasses,  one- 
half  cup  shortening,  measure,  then  melt ; 
two  eggs,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half 
teaspoon  cloves,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
%  lb.  dates,  stoned  and  cut ;  four  cups 
flour  with  two  teaspoons  soda  sifted  in 
it.  Drop  on  greased  tins. 
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Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 


Merit 
Creates 
A  Big 
Demand 
For 


Never  have  we  sold  as  many  as  we 
are  selling  this  year.  Merit  counts ! 
This  snug-fitting  jacket  will  keep 
you  warm  and  comfortable  on  the 
coldest  days.  Will  not  rip,  ravel  or 
tear,  and  can  he  washed  without 
losing  its  shape.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  three  styles — coat 
with  or-  without  collar,  and  vest. 


An  acceptable  Christmas  gilt 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


Name  Pencil  Sets  Please  the  Children 


No.  A— 6  Pencils,  Real  Leather  Case,  Name  in  Gold,  76e 
No.  B— 3  Pencils,  Real  Leather  Case,  Name  in  Gold,  40c 


No.  3H— 3  Pencils,  Holly  Box,  Name  in  Gold . 25c 

No.  0 H — G  Pencils,  Holly  Box,  Name  in  Gold . 40c 


Insurance  10c  extra.  Send  Check ,  Money  Order  or  Stamps 

UNIVERSAL  PENCIL  CO.  3Se^r6k0'c.tsyt 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  M.  S.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock. 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


An  Autumn  Auction 

A  lovely  day  in  Autumn,  the  sky  like 
a  blue  gem,  with  fleecy,  white  clouds  here 
and  there  for  contrast,  and  Mother  Nature 
busy  everywhere  dyeing  her  clothes  in 
the  gorgeous  reds  and  yellows  she  loves 
at  this  season.  A  warm  sun  and  balmy 
air.  Could  anything  be  pleasanter  on  such 
a  day  than  a  drive  over  country  roads 
bordered  by  green  meadows  and  gaily 
broidered  hillsides,  and  for  good  measure, 
a  country  auction  as  objective?  There 
is  a  lure  about  auctions  that  is  well 
known  to  all  who  frequent  them.  The 
hope  of  a  bargain,  the  varied  furniture 
and  utensils  on  display,  and  the  many 
phases  of  human  nature  encountered 
there,  all  contribute  to  provide  interest. 

We  arrived  promptly  at  ten,  just  as 
the  auctioneer  was  mounting  the  block 
preparing  to  start  a  long  day’s  work. 
Antiques  had  been  advertised  at  this  sale, 
and  there  was  a  good-sized  crowd  with  a 
sprinkling  of  dealers  to  add  zest  to  the 
occasion.  From  this  we  concluded  that 
prices  would  mount  far  above  what  the 
buyer  with  modest  pocketbook  could  afford. 
This,  evidently,  was  not  to  be  one  of  the 
times  when  a  priceless  old  piece  could  be 
picked  up  for  “a  song.” 

Kitchen  ware  was  sold  first,  then  the 
household  and  garden  tools.  Several  very 
interesting  hours  were  spent  as  we  saw 
held  up  before  us  some  of  the  old,  old 
utensils  that  our  grandmothers  prized. 
Here  were  kettles  of  copper  and  brass, 
quaint  pots  of  iron,  and  great  firkins  of 
some  porous  ware,  standing  sociably 
alongside  the  most  up-to-date  aluminum 
or  colorful  enamel  ware.  The  past  and  the 
present  had  met  on  common  ground,  and, 
usually,  the  past  bore  off  the  honors  when 
it  came  to  high  prices.  One  thing  that 
interested  me  was  the  many  tin  pails, 
handmade,  with  seams.  These  I  had  not 
seen  since  I  was  a  child,  and  then  they 
had  been  old  ones  handed  down  in  the 
family.  Some  great  handmade  iron  bread 
pans  were  also  sold.  Gigantic  loaves, 
indeed,  they  must  have  been  that  baked 
in  those  pans,  not  serving  the  dainty 
appetites  of  effete  moderns,  hut  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  days  when  tables  groaned  with 
viands,  with  huge  slices  of  bread  for  ac¬ 
companiment.  No  wafer-like  slices  were 
cut  from  those  loaves,  you  might  he  sure. 
They  never  could  have  been  eaten  in  that 
fashion  !  One  thing  is  certain,  our  grand¬ 
mothers,  who  handled  those  great  old 
pans  and  kettles  of  heavy  iron,  needed 
no  “setting  up”  exercises  by  way  of  the 
radio  in  early  morning,  to  develop  their 
muscles.  Kitchens  in  those  days  fur¬ 
nished  all  the  exercise  needed.  A  waffle 
iron,  hinged  flatly,  in  old-time  fashion, 
with  handles  at  least  20  inches  long,  was 
one  of  the  interesting  offerings.  It  must 
have  baked  many  a  delectable,  crisp, 
golden  waffle  in  its  day,  for  one  of  the 
handles  had  been  broken,  and  stoutly 
mended  with  iron  plate  and  bolts.  A  tiny 
little  iron  frying-pan  came  next.  A  verita¬ 
ble  baby  pan,  not  more  than  six  inches 
across !  It  was  no  sooner  put  up  for  sale 
than  sister  and  I  decided  we  must  own 
it.  It  would  be  exactly  right  for  our 
morning  bacon,  or  a  couple  of  eggs.  We 
had  been  using  a  small  pan  of  tin  bought 
at  the  10  cent  store,  but  it  had  proved 
rather  too  thin  for  a  steak,  ham,  etc. 
When  the  little  pan  was  knocked  down 
to  us  we  felt  a  pleasure  totally  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  size  of  our  purchase.  Pans 
of  a  smooth,  thin  iron  are  hard  to  find 
in  that  size. 

I  wonder  how  many  women  to-day, 
with  modern  washers,  have  ever  seen  the 
old-fashioned  washboard  made  entirely  of 
wood,  with  the  rubbing  surface  a  series  of 
wooden  rollers  that  revolve  in  the  frame? 
The  rolls  were  about  1%  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,,  making  deep  grooves  between  them, 
that  must  also  develop  muscle  in  the 
one  washing  on  it.  Two  of  these  were 
sold,  and  were  something  I  had  never 
before  seen.  Candle  molds  and  candle¬ 
sticks  of  tin,  with  a  tin  lantern  having 
pierced  sides  through  which  the  light 
shone,  were  quickly  sold.  While  not  in 
any  sense  ornamental,  they  were  perhaps 
a  pleasing  reminder  to  some  one  of  other 
days.  A  flail,  sold  with  the  farm  tools, 
was  eagerly  bought  by  a  man  from  the 
city.  What  could  he  want  with  it?  Per¬ 
haps  it  recalled  to  him  his  boyhood  days. 
Not  such  a  happy  memory  one  would 
think.  Still,  the  magic  of  memory  trans¬ 
mutes  the  dull  lead  of  early,  grinding 
labor  into  the  golden  metal  of  joyous  and 
glamorous  tasks. 

After  lunch  came  the  furniture  and 
dishes,  lamps,  etc.,  for  which  collectors 
were  looking.  Just  as  we  had  anticipated, 
prices  were  beyond  our  pocketbook,  but 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  the  drop-leaf, 
the  tilt-top,  and  sewing  tables,  the  old 
sofas,  the  graceful  cheats  of  drawers,  and 
rare  glassware,  even  though  you  could 
not  buy  them.  What  lover  of  antiques 
but  enjoys  recognizing  old  friends?  For 
such  these  inanimate  things  seem. 

An  old  glass  lamp  brought  $24.  The 
base  of  another  in  blue  glass,  with  the 
screw  top  broken  out  of  the  base  brought 
$8.  We  do  not  sigh  with  envy,  for  we 
have  a  treasured  blue  glass  lamp  at  home, 
whole  and  perfect.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
learn  how  valuable  it  really  is!  Two 
cherry  drop-leaf  tables  brought  $64  each. 
We  mentally  pat  ourselves  on  the  hack 
as  we  think  of  our  own  pair.  U  helps_  to 
assuage  our  disappointment  at  not  being 
able  to  afford  the  lovely  little  sewing 
table  being  knocked  down  at  $34. 

The  psychology  of  auctions  is  curious. 
One  article  will  be  bid  for.  madly  and 
knocked  down  at  a  good  price,  and  an¬ 
other  precisely  like  it  will  not  bring  half 


as  much,  though  sold  immediately  after 
the  first.  One  woman  bid  largely  on 
many  offerings,  but  time  and  again  would 
change  her  mind  when  the  article  was 
knocked  down  to  her,  and  calmly  disclaim 
that  she  had  bid  at  all,  although  she 
stood  almost  at  the  auctioneer’s  elbow. 
Evidence  of  a  good  disposition — he  would 
smile  and  proceed  to  sell  the  article  over 
again. 

Antique  hunting  can  become  a  veritable 
fever,  if  the  actions  of  collectors  at  such 
a  sale  are  any  indication.  In  the  first 
stages  of  the  malady,  one  looks  for  bar¬ 
gains,  always  hoping  that  an  article 
worth  $20  may  be  bought  for  five.  But 
in  the  last  stages,  conditions  are  reversed. 
With  glittering  eye,  the  buyer  fights 
madly  for  the  privilege  of  paying  $20  for 
something  worth  no  more  than  five. 

The  day  wanes,  and  although  there 
remains  much  yet  to  be  sold,  we  enter  our 
car,  touch  the  starter,  step  on  the  gas, 
and  start  homeward.  The  sun  is  setting 
behind  some  fringes  of  trees,  turned  into 
black  lace  in  front  of  the  golden  glory. 
Little  evergreens,  over  which  the  brilliant 
red  of  the  Virginia  creeper  is  festooned, 
look  like  gay  Christmas  trees  along  the 
way.  Well,  it  has  been  a  pleasurable 
day !  We  must  have  absorbed  many  vio¬ 
let  rays  and  quantities  of  life-giving 
oxygen  from  sun  and  air.  We  look  at  our 
modest  purchases  of  a  few  kitchen  uten¬ 
sils,  and  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
did  not  succumb  to  the  infectious  buying, 
and  that  we  let  common  sense  dictate 
our  purchases.  There  will  be  other  auc¬ 
tions!  Some  day  we  shall  find  the  table 
for  which  we  are  seeking  at  a  price  we 
can  afford  to  pay  ! 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON 


Some  Holiday  Cakes 

Yum-Yum  Cake.  —  One  pound  raisins, 
two  cups  sugar,  two  cups  water,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  lard,  two  teaspoons  cinnamon, 
a  pinch  of  salt.  Boil  for  five  minutes  and 
cool,  then  add  three  cup  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda.  Bake  1 %  hours. 

Fruit  Cake. — One  cup  butter,  two  cups 
sugar,  three  cups  flour,  one  cup  milk,  four 
eggs,  2  lbs.  raisins,  1  lb.  currants,  1  lb. 
citron,  three  tablespoons  molasses,  one 
teaspoon  soda  or  two  heaping  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  two  teaspoons  cream  of 
tartar,  one  tablespoon  cinnamon,  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  cloves.  Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar,  then  add  the  milk,  molasses  and 
eggs  well  beaten.  Sift  flour,  soda  and 
cream  of  tartar  or  baking  powder,  and 
spices  together  and  add  to  first  mixture. 
Lastly  dust  fruit  with  flour  and  add  to 
cake  mixture.  Citron  may  be  cut  into 
small  pieces  with  a  sharp  knife  or  put 
through  the  food  chopper. 

Domestic  Fruit  Cake. — Two  cups  of 
dried  apples  soaked  over  night.  In  the 
morning  chop  fine  and  boil  one  hour  in 
one  cup  of  molasses,  then  add  one  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  one  cup  butter 
(or  other  shortening),  one  howl  of  rais¬ 
ins,  more  if  wanted  richer,  also  currants, 
etc.,  if  desired,  four  cups  flour,  one  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
cinnamon,  mace,  nutmeg,  cloves,  ginger 
and  allspice.  The  flour,  soda  and  spices 
should  be  sifted  together  and  added  to  the 
other  ingredients.  Those  who  prefer  an 
inexpensive  fruit  cake  will  find  either 
the  above  or  yum-yum  cake  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  EDNA  M.  NORTHROP. 

Wrapping  the  Christmas 
Packages 

Use  both  dark-blue  and  white  tissue 
paper,  placing  the  dark-blue  over  the 
white  and  sealing  with  large  size  gold 
and  silver  stars,  and  tying  with  silver 
ribbon.  Several  stars  of  a  smaller  size 
are  then  scattered  at  irregular  intervals 
over  the  remaining  surface,  with  one  large 
star  occuping  a  large  space  to  represent 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  These  stars  can  be 
purchased,  already  gummed,  in  various 
sizes  and  colors. 

Another  novel  method  is  to  save  the 
lovely,  delicate  colored  linings  to  enve¬ 
lopes,  cut  them  in  various  shapes  and 
paste  to  the  heavy  white  wrapping  paper. 
Tie  with  the  varicolored  paper  ribbon. 

A  plain  white  box  can  be  made  very 
novel  by  splashing  drops  of  different 
colored  sealing  wax  over  the  surface. 

Still  another  way  is  to  cut  snowflakes 
in  all  different  shapes,  out  of  white  crepe 
paper  and  paste  them  on  a  wrapping  of 
green. 

For  the  older  person  a  wrapping  of 
black  and  gold  is  considered  “smart.” 

FLORENCE  HADLEY 


Fried  Chicken 

Dress  and  cut  up  a  young  chicken. 
The  ribs  can  easily  be  unjointed  and  re¬ 
moved,  making  a  nice  piece  of  the  back. 
Roll  each  piece  in  flour ;  fry  quickly  to  a 
golden  brown  in  butter,  or  butter  and 
lard,  then  place  in  a  roaster.  Add  salt 
and  a  small  quantity  of  water,  cover 
closely,  and  set  in  oven,  or  on  hack  of 
stove,  where  it  will  just  simmer  and 
steam  until  tender.  MRS.  F.  K. 


Peanut  Butter  Cookies 

Cream  together  two  tablespoons  butter 
and  cup  peanut  butter,  heat  in  one 
cup  sugar,  (granulated),  add  one  egg, 
well  beaten,  one-half  cup  milk,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  two  cups  flour,  sifted  with 
four  level  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Roll 
thin,  cut,  dredge  with  granulated  sugar, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 


More  than  Warm-Comfortable 
t00//^^>\COLDPRt/F 

KNIT 
SUPS 


Here’s  a  knitted  princess 
slip  that  keeps  you  cosily 
warm  even  in  zero  weather. 
Yet  it  is  so  soft,  so  welt 
fitting  that  it  may  bo  worn 
under  your  loveliest  dress. 

For  Indera’s  are  knitted 
and  tailored  by  a  special 
process  that  prevents  bunch¬ 
ing  up  between  your  knees, 
riding  up  around  your  hips, 
or  slipping  off  your  shoul¬ 
ders. 

Tndera’s  launder  easily— 
Without  ironing. 

Made  in  many  attractive 
patterns  in  a  wide  range  of 
weights  and  fast  colors. 

Your  choice  of  cotton,  wool 
mixtures,  rayon  and  wool, 
100%  wool  worsted. 

Your  favorite  store  ha* 
Inderas  or  can  quickly  get 
them,  so  don’t  take  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Write  for  Free  style  folder 
Ho.  14  in  colors. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


HEATING  PLANT 

5ryf  CASH  DISCOUNT 
/ 0  THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

Complete 
for 

6 -Room 
House 

0 


INCLUDING  ti  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  tbe  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


Up  Anchor 

A  Sea  Story 

By  D.  HAROLD  HICKEY 

£2 

A  book  full  of  thrilling  ex¬ 
periences.  While  still  a  college 
student,  Mr.  Hickey  made  a 
trip  round  the  world  in  old 
sailing  vessels.  The  adven¬ 
tures  are  fascinatingly  told. 

Price,  net,  $1.50 
postpaid 

&  £} 

At  the  Better  Bookshops 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 
150  Filth  Ave.  420  Plum  SI.  740  Rush  St. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  conplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  j 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OI.BEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NF1W  Y4iRK 


TAKIHb 


mill.  Free  samples.  Order 
went  C.  O.  D.  PostA^e  paid 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS,  Dept.  10.  West  Concord,  N.  Hi 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS.  SI.  16  lb. 

Knitting  Yarns  athargain.  Samples  FREE. 

H.  Berllott  <M*r.)  Boa  7,  Harmony,  Malno 
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DREW 


■  1  To  Send 


Dorit  Fail  Z 


If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  bam, 
hog  house  or  poultry  house  —  if  you  plan  to 
ventilate  or  equip  any  farm  building  —  if 
you  need  a  new  silo — then  don’t  fail  to  send 
the  coupon  below  for  this  New  Drew  Line 
Barn  and  Poultry  Book.  Get  this  Free  Book 
and  compare  Drew  Line  values  with  all 
others.  See  what  the  Drew  Line  saves  you  on 

Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water  Bowls,  Litter 
Carriers,  Pens,  Ventilators,  Poultry  House 
Waterers,  Mash  Feeders,  Nests,  Brooder 
Stoves  or  Baby  Chick  Equipment,  etc. 


LINE 


For  more  than  30  years  Drew  Line  has  been 
helping  farmers  and  poultrymen  save  money 
on  good  reliable  Bam  and  Poultry  Equip¬ 
ment.  If  you  want  the  most  for  your  money 
—the  utmost  in  service  and  satisfaction — 
the  latest  improved  styles  and  best  values 
at  the  lowest  cost  —  then  send  for  this 
new  Drew  Line  Catalog  now. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

1  This  valuable  book  contains  1 30  pages  show¬ 
ing  all  types  of  Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment 
at  prices  that  will  save  you  money.  It  also 
tells  about  our  Special  Plan  Service  for  farm¬ 
ers  who  expect  to  build  or  remodel.  Mail 
the  coupon  now.  Check  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  get  this  free  money 
saving  book. 


THE  DREW  LINE  CO.,  Dept.  52S  (25) 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.— Elmira,  N.Y. 

(Mail  coupon  to  nearest  office) 

Please  send  your  New  FREE  Book  and  Catalog.  I  am 
interested  in 

□  Barn  Equipment  □  Barn  Ventilation 

□  Poultry  Equipment  □  Poultry  Ventilation 

□  Drew  Natco  Silos  P  Drew  Clazed  Bldg. Tile 

Name 
Town 

R.F.D - State. 


*EiSSih&PAVl  N 

Counter-  Irritant 


THIS  50 <f  BOOK 
Tells  you— 

How  to  keep  horses  fit  and 
working,  treatsof  allailments. 
An  84-page  ready--eference 
work  for  all  farmers  and 
horsemen.  SENT  FREE. 
Keep  it  handy  with  KEN¬ 
DALL’S,  the  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  that  ends  lameness  from 
ills  or  injuries— $1.25  and  65ff 
sizes  at  your  druggist’s  or  post¬ 
paid  from  DR.  R.  J.  KEN¬ 
DALL  CO.,  10  Main  Street, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


Bone  Spavin 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

I  Fleming’s  Spavin  and  Ring 
1  bone  Paste,  $2.00  a  Bottle 

■  Odo  application  usually  enough.  Intended 

■  only  for  established  cases  of  Bone  Spavin 

■  Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money  back  if  it 
■  fails.  Write  for  OUR  BIG  FREE  VETER- 

■  INARY  ADVISER. 

FLEMING  BROS  0  73  Union  Stock  Yards, 
rixminu  DnUo. Chemists,  CHICAGO,  ill! 


COTTON  DISCS — For  your  milk  strainer,  300  ster¬ 
ilized  6  inch  disc*,  $1.80;  6*6  inch,  $1.50— post  xpre 
prepaid.  HOWARD  SUITLY  CO.,  Dept.  I,  Canton,  Maine 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


DIAMOND 


Extractor  and  Punch 


DRIVE  or  SCREW 
CALKS 


Standard  Screw 
Calk 


Screw  Calk 
W  rench 


MODERN  SHOEING 
FOR  HARD  ROODS 

No  matter  how  cold  the  morning  or  how 
icy  the  road,  your  horses  can  work  with 
steady  regularity  if  shod  with  Diamond 
Frost-Proof  Calks  and  Shoes. 

Diamond  DRIVE  Calks  cannot  twist  or 
come  loose,  although  they  are  inserted  or 
removed  with  a  single  light  blow.  Wear 
longer  but  cost  no  more.  Especially 
adapted  for  heavy  loads. 

Black  Diamond  SCREW  Calks  have  an 
extra  hard  tool  steel  center.  Many  differ¬ 
ent  patterns  for  all  kinds  of  service. 

Ask  your  Blacksmith  or  Dealer  for 
DIAMOND  SHOES  and  CALKS. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you 

Write  for  I  llustratcd  Catalog  to 

Diamond  Calk  Horseshoe 
Company 

4604  Grand  Ave.  Duluth,  Minn.  w 

r.  ■  — i* 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
•  r,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heave*  °r  money  back.  S1.2S 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo*  Ohio* 


Live  Stock 


Feeding  and  Handling  the 
Test  Cow 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 

Probably  no  one  factor,  in  connection 
with  the  purebred  dairy  business,  stands 
lout  so  clearly  and  distinctly  as  an  asset, 
as  yearly  records  of  production.  If  these 
records  are  official,  their  value  is  con¬ 
siderably  increased  over  that  of  unofficial 
records. 

The  making  of  an  official  record  re¬ 
quires  ;  First :  a  good  cow,  with  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  handle  large  amounts  of  feed  and 
with  a  constitutional  strength  sufficient  to 
stand  the  strain  of  a  year  of  maximum 
production. 

Second :  A  feeder  and  milker  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  judgment  of  quiet  yet  active 
temperament,  interested  in  his  work  and 
willing  to  be  tied  down  to  regular  milking 
hours  at  frequent  intervals.  Hard  work 
and  long  hours  are  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
test  cow  work,  but  when  these  efforts  are 
rewarded  by  even  one  exceptional  record, 
any  true  lover  of  dairy  cattle  is  sure  to 
feel  amply  repaid. 

Preparation  for  the  test  period  should 
begin,  in  the  case  of  the  mature  cow,  with 
the  close  of  the  previous  lactation  period. 
The  cow,  if  of  the  type  that  will  make 
•a  creditable  year’s  record,  has  just  fin¬ 
ished  a  year  of  hard  work.  Her  whole 
system  has  experienced  a  heavy  strain  in 
producing  a  year’s  _  milk.  Still  further 
demands  are  now  being  made  in  bringing 
to  birth  a  strong  and  well  developed  calf. 
Before  she  can,  with  safety,  start  another 
year  of  heavy  production,  the  energy  that 
she  has  expended  must  be  again  replen¬ 
ished  and  brought  to  its  maximum 
amount.  To  do  this  a  long  rest  period 
must  be  provided,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  grain  fed  during  the  dry  period. 

The  cow  should  be  dried  off  two  to 
three  months  before  she  is  due  to  freshen 
again,,  and  the  work  of  fitting  begun  as 
soon  as  she  is  dry.  In  the  case  of  the 
heifer,  being  prepared  for  test,  the  work 
of  feeding  should  begin  soon  after  breed¬ 
ing,  and  the  feed  increased  with  each 
month  of  the  gestation  period.  Delayed 
breeding  will  assist  in  giving  time  for 
greater  development  of  the  heifer  and 
consequently  greater  strength  and  vitality 
for  the  first  year  of  production. 

The  fitting  ration  should  consist  of 
plenty  of  good  grain,  hay  of  the  best 
quality,  and  silage  or  pasture.  Succulence 
is  necessary  in  the  ration  and  for  winter 
feeding,  plenty  of  roots  or  moistened  beet 
pulp  will  furnish  an  excellent  source.  The 
one  object  of  the  test  period  i>s  to  get  as 
much  milk  and  butterfat  as  possible  in 
order  to  increase  the  value  of  the  offspring 
of  the  cow.  Cost  of  feed  is  therefore  of 
little  importance,  if  results  are  produced. 
An  abundance  of  minerals  is  necessary, 
and  these  can  best  be  furnished  by  the 
use  of  a  legume  hay  such  as  clover  or 
Alfalfa.  The  grain  ration  should  not  be 
too  high  in  protein,  and  must  be  light, 
easily  digested,  and  laxative  in  effect.  It 
must  be  palatable,  in  order  that  the  cow 
will  eat  freely  of  it,  and  well  balanced  to 
produce  maximum  results.  A  good  ration 
for  such  a  purpose  is  : 

100  lbs.  oilmeal  (old  process) 

100  lbs.  ground  oats 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran 
100  lbs.  cornmeal 
6  lbs.  fine  charcoal 
4  lbs.  salt 

Starting  with  3  or  4  lbs.  a  day,  the 
amount  fed  the  cow  should  be  gradually 
increased  until  she  is  receiving  all  that 
she  wTill  clean  up  at  each  feed.  The 
amount  will  vary  wr.ith  the  size  of  the 
cow  and  with  the  breed.  A  large  Holstein 
will  eat  up  to  20  lbs.  a  day,  while  a  small 
Jersey  would  need  a  much  smaller  amount. 
No  set  rule  can  be  laid  down,  for  each 
animal  is  a  different  problem,  and  the 
feeder  will  need  to  study  his  animals. 
A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  increase  the 
feed  gradually,  until  the  maximum  is 
reached  in  from  two  to  three  weeks  after 
beginning  the  fitting  period,  and  this 
amount  continued  up  to  about  two  "weeks 
before  the  cow  is  due  to  freshen.  Care 
should  be  used  during  the  whole  period 
that  the  cow  does  not  go  off  feed.  At 
the  first  indication  of  lack  of  appetite 
one  feeding  should  be  skipped  entirely, 
and  the  amount  reduced  considerably  at 
the  next  feed,  and  gradually  worked  up 
again  as  the  appetite  returns.  Such 
watching  and  knowledge  of  the  cow’s 
capacity  for  feed  will  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  feeding  while  on  actual  test. 

Two  weeks  before  calving,  the  cow 
should  he  placed  in  the  quarters  she  is  to 
occupy  during  the  test  peridd.  This  should 
preferably  be  a  roomy  box  stall,  and  the 
ration  changed  by  dropping  out  the  corn- 
meal  and  adding  another  100  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran.  This  will  make  the  ration  stand  : 
100  lbs.  oilmeal 
100  lbs.  ground  oats 
200  lbs.  wheat  bran 
6  lbs.  charcoal 
4  lbs.  salt 

The  amount  of  grain  fed  should  also 
be  reduced  about  one-lialf.  The  feeding 
of  mashes  on  alternate  days,  consisting 
of  two  quarts  of  scalded  oats,  one  quart 
bran  and  one  quart  oilmeal,  with  the 
addition  of  one  pint  of  molasses,  will  do 
much  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  laxative 
condition.  This  mash  is  highly  laxative  in 
effect,  and  should  not  be  fed  oftener  than 
1^  once  in  48  hours,  except  in  cases  that  are 
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inclined  toward  constipation.  The  night 
feeding  is  the  best  time  for  the  givingSof 
such  a  mash.  A  day  or  two  before  calving 
the  roughage  in  the  ration  should  be  re* 
duced  one-half,  and  special  care  given  to 
keep  the  bowels  open.  Unless  the  cow  is 
in  a  decidely  laxative  condition,  a  pur 
gative,  such  as  1  lb.  of  Epsom  salts  or 
1  qt.  of  linseed  oil,  will  do  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  trouble  at  calving  time. 

After  calving,  the  calf  should  be  taken 
away  immediately,  and  only  enough  milk 
drawn  to  relieve  extreme  pressure  on  the 
udder  for  the  first  24  hours.  This  will 
assist  in  preventing  milk  fever,  a  trouble 
to  which  all  high  producers  are  subject. 
The  grain  ration  should  be  the  same  as 
for  the  two  weeks  preceding  calving,  for 
the  first  four  or  five  days  after  calving, 
and  the  amount  greatly  reduced.  On  the 
second  day,  regular  milking  at  eight-hour 
intervals  should  begin.  Grain  should  be 
fed  at  each  milking,  starting  off  with  one 
pound  at  each  feed,  and  increasing  a  little 
on  the  fourth  day.  On  the  fifth  day,  if  the 
cow  is.  coming  along  well,  it  is  advisable 
to  begin  to  increase  the  protein  feed  in 
the  ration.  This  is  best  done  bv  making 
about  one-half  of  her  grain  fed  of  the 
regular  ,  test  ration,  and  after  that  daily 
decreasing  the  amount  of  fitting  ration 
and  increasing  the  amount  of  test  ration, 
until  by  the  tenth  day  the  cow  should  be 
receiving  her  entire  feed  from  the  test 
ration. 

This  ration  should  be  palatable,  contain 
a  fairly  wide  variety  of  grains,  and  con¬ 
tain  from  20  to  25  per  cent  protein.  A 
ration  that  has  given  good  results  in 
making  records  is  : 

200  lbs.  wheat  bran 
200  lbs.  ground  oats 
100  lbs.  cornmeal 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 
200  lbs.  gluten  meal 
200  lbs.  oilmeal 
15  lbs.  salt 
15  lbs.  fine  charcoal 

The  cow  should,  by  now,  be  receiving 
8  or  9  lbs.  of  grain  a  day,  and  if  doing 
well,  may  be  increased  fairly  rapidly  up 
to  the  point  she  received  during  her  fitting 
period.  Great  care  should  be  exercised, 
however,  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  go 
off  feed.  After  about  three  weeks  of 
miking  the  cow  should  have  about  reached 
her  maximum  milk  flow.  Great  care 
should  now  be  observed  in  the  amount  of 
feed  given.  Increases  should  be  made  on 
alternate  days,  in  small  amounts,  seldom 
over  a  quarter  pound  at  a  time,  and  the 
production  carefully  watched.  The  in¬ 
creases  should  be  immediately  discon¬ 
tinued  if  the  cow  fails  to  respond  by  an 
increase  at  the  pail,  or  should  she  show 
any  signs  of  going  off  feed. 

The  amount  of  silage  fed  should  be 
limited,  in  order  that  the  cow  will  con¬ 
sume  more  grain.  Fifteen  to  20  lbs.  is 
sufficient,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
or  four  feeds,  to  correspond  with  the 
number  of  times  the  cow  is  milked  daily. 
Beets  make  an  excellent  form  of  succu¬ 
lence  and  may  he  fed  at  the  rate  of  five 
to  10  lbs.  at  a  feed.  The  hay  should  he 
of  the  best  quality  clover  or  Alfalfa,  and 
should  be  fed  in  proportion  to  what  the 
cow  will  clean  up  readily,  after  eating 
her  grain,  silage  and  beets.  From  12  to  15 
lbs.  a  day  is  ‘about  the  proper  amount. 
Some  feeders  prefer  to  feed  hay  after  each 
grain  feed,  while  others  prefer  to  feed  it 
at  the  first  and  last  feedings  each  (lav 
with  all  of  the  silage  fed  at  the  noon  feed, 
without  hay.  This  is  purely  a  matter  of 
preference,  and  will  make  little  difference 
provided  the  same  practice  is  followed  all 
of  the  time. 

In  making  a  yearly  record,  one  of  the 
feeder’s  greatest  problems  is  to  keep  the 
cows  eating  well  and  eager  for  their  grain 
ration.  In  the  case  of  a  cow  that  tires 
tof  her  ration,  a  sudden  change  for  one 
or  two  feeds  to  the  fitting  ration,  or  the 
substitution  of  a  moist  bran  mash  such 
as  fed  just  before  calving,  will  usually 
bring  the  animal  hack  with  a  ravenous 
appetite  for  the  test  ration,  when  again 
offered  her.  As  before  stated,  each  indi¬ 
vidual  cow  is  a  separate  problem,  and  the 
length  of  time  a  cow  may  he  kept  on  any 
given  ration  without  tiring  of  it,  varies 
with  the  animal,  some  cows  going  through 
an  entire  year’s  test  without  showing 
signs  of  becoming  tired  of  the  ration, 
while  others  will  require  frequent  changes 
in  order  to  keep  them  eating  and  main¬ 
taining  production.  In  the  case  of  a  cow 
that  tires  of  her  ration  frequently,  it  is 
‘advisable  to  try  her  with  a  handful  of 
each  of  the  ingredients  of  the  ration  sepa¬ 
rately,  watching  her  manner  in  eating 
them.  An  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  which 
grains  particularly  appeal  to  her  taste 
and  which  are  distasteful  to  her.  A  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  ration  may 
then  be  made  accordingly.  One  cow  in 
the  writer’s  experience,  frequently  grew 
tired  of  her  ration,  and  when  put  to  the 
test  of  each  individual  grain  in  the  ration, 
refused  to  touch  gluten.  Repeated  trials  on 
the  following  day  gave  the  same  results, 
although  she  ate  all  of  the  other  grains 
with  eagerness.  A  change  was  made  in 
the  ration,  for  this  cow,  substituting 
cotton-seed  and  oilmeal  for  the  gluten, 
and  no  more  difficulty  was  experienced 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  test 
period. 

Milking  of  test  cows  is  an  art  in  itself. 
Nearly  every  farm  hand  knows  that  the 
quickest  way  to  dry  a  cow  off  is  to  leave 
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milk  in  the  udder,  or,  in  other  words, 
not  milk  the  cow  dry.  The  process  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  milk  flow  or  maintaining 
production  is  the  direct  opposite,  making 
•i  special  effort  to  secure  the  last  drop  at 
each  milking.  As  one  successful  test  cow 
milker  has  expressed  it,  Milk  the  cow 
as  dry  as  possible,  then  milk  her  again. 

This  practice  will  not  only  help  to  in¬ 
crease  the  milk  flow,  but  will  considerably 
increase  the  percentage  of  butterfat,  as 
the  strippings  always  contain  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  fat  than  the  first 

1  Regularity,  exercise  and  comfort  are 
important  factors  in  making  a  record. 
The  feeder  and  milker  should  be  punctual 
and  milk  each  animal  on  test  at  a  given 
rime.  Irregular  feeding  and  milking  will 
prevent  any  cow  .from  doing  her  best  at 
the  pail.  Some  exercise  should  be  given 
daily  and  except  in  the  most  severe 
weather,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  a  short 
rime  each  day  in  the  barnyard  The  cow 
must  be  kept  comfortable  at  all  times,  if 
she  is  to  maintain  a  maximum  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Her  stall  should  be  dry  and  reason¬ 
ably  warm  in  Winter  and  cool  in  Summer. 
A  box  stall  that  will  allow  the  animal 
perfect  freedom  is  desirable.  In  Summer 
she  should  be  protected  from  flies.  Milk¬ 
ing  should  be  done  by  the  same  man  as 
far  as  possible.  The.  cow  soon  becomes 
accustomed  to  her  milker  and  a  change 
of  men  usually  results  in  a  decrease  m 
production  that  is  hard  to  overcome. 
Breeding  should  be  delayed  until  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month  of  the  lactation 
period,  in  order  that  milk  flow  will  not 
be  decreased  too  much  by  the  demands  of 
the  developing  calf.  .  ,  ,  , 

The  testing  of  cows  requires  a  lot  ot 
hard  work,  close  attention  to  detail  and 
the  exercising  of  good  judgment.  It  re¬ 
imburses  the  breeder  for  his  trouble  and 
expense  by  providing  a  more  ready  sale 
for  surplus  animals,  at  a  much  better 
price,  and  instills  in  the  heart  of  every 
true  dairyman  a  love  for  the  animals,  he 
is  working  with,  that  no  other  association 
between  man  and  cow  can  possibly  bring 
about.  This  entire  year’s  work  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  united  effort  and  understanding 
between  the  cow  and  the  milker,  and 
strange  indeed  is  the  man  that  does  not 
experience  a  thrill  as  he  reads  the  final 
figures  of  an  especially  creditable  record, 
made  by  one  of  his  herd,  on  the  certificate 
issued  by  the  club  at  the  end  of  the 
year’s  work. 


Butter-making  for  the 
Amateur 

NO.  2. 

In  the  first  article  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  on  page,  1339,  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed  was  considered  together  with 
a  few  practical  hints.  Now  as  to  the 
care  of  milk.  The  cows  must  be  clean, 
and  the  person  in  charge  should  milk 
with  a  dry  hand,  as  a  “wet”  milker  is 
taboo.  As  soon  as  the  cows  are  milked 
remove  the  milk  from  the  barn  and  if 
pans  are  used  instead  of  a  separator, 
strain  the  milk  immediately  into  the  pans, 
putting  four  or  five  quarts  into  each  pan. 

In  the  Summer  a  cool  cellar  is  the 
proper  place  to  keep  milk,  but  as  the 
weather  grows  colder,  the  milk  will  be 
brought  to  a  pantry  or  milk  room.  The 
temperature  here  should  not  run  above 
65  degrees  and  should  not  reach  the  freez¬ 
ing  point,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  butter 
from  cream  that  has  been  frozen.  The 
milk  and  cream  will  remain  in  this  room 
until  there  is  enough  cream  to  churn. 

Let  the  milk  stand  in  the  pans  24 
hours,  when  the  cream  will  be  ready  to 
skim.  It  is  better  to  skim  both  morning 
and  night.  To  skim  the  milk,  rest  the 
pan  on  edge  of  cream  pail,  and  with  a 
thin  kitchen  knife,  loosen  the  cream  all 
around  the  pan.  Now  with  the  knife 
push  the  cream  off  the  milk,  letting  as 
little  milk  go  with  it  as  possible,  the  less 
the  better.  Very  often  in  the  Summer 
you  will  find  the  milk  thick  under  the 
cream,  in  that  ease  you  will  use  the 
skimmer,  loosening  the  cream  as  before, 
and  taking  it  off  by  skimmer  as  you  can¬ 
not  pour  the  cream  off  thick  milk. 

If  you  are  getting  three  or  four  pans 
of  milk  at  each  milking  the  cream  may 
stand  until  your  three-gallon  cream  pail 
is  full.  If  you  are  getting  a  great  deal 
less  milk,  it  must  not  be  left  until  the 
pail  is  full  of  cream  or  the  butter  will 
be  bitter.  The  cream  should  not  stand 
over  three  days  in  a  temperature  of  65 
degrees.  If  the  weather  is  warm  and 
the  cream  thickens  quickly,  it  must  not 
stand  so  long.  In  a  temperature  of  about 
65  degrees  the  cream  will  not  “ripen,” 
that  is  thicken  and  turn  sour,  so,  when 
you  have  enough  cream  to  churn  move  the 
pail  to  a  temperature  of  about  70  de¬ 
grees,  somewhere  near  the  fire,  stirring 
the  cream  occasionally  and  taking  the 
temperature,  not  letting  it  rise  above  70 
or  72  degrees.  If  the  cream  gets  too 
warm  you  will  have  “cheesy”  butter. 
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Sometimes  when  the  cream  is  put  in 
the  churn  there  will  be  a  watery  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  bottom  of  cream  pail.  This 
shows  that  the  cream  has  become  too 
ripe  or  has  been  too  warm.  And  the 
quantity  of  butter  will  be  much  less. 

Milk  absorbs  odors  to  a  great  degree, 
so  do  not  leave  anything  smelly  in  the 
same  room  with  milk  as  onions  or  cab¬ 
bage  either  cooked  or  raw  nor  fish  of  any 
kind.  While  cooking  vegetables  that  give 
off  an  odor  keep  the  cream  covered,  at 
other  times  leave  it  open,  as  cream  and 
milk  need  air. 

The  next  article  will  tell  of  butter¬ 
making.  R-  B. 


Shorthorn  Trade  News 

J.  S.  Mitchell,  Windfall,  Ind.,  who  is 
founding  a  herd  of  milking  Shorthorns 
recently  bought  8  heifers  in  Rock  Co., 
Wis. 

A  car  of  Milking  Shorthorns  was  ship¬ 
ped  from  Janesville,  Wis.,  Oct.  16,  to 

II.  C.  McKelvie,  Lincoln,  Neb.  This 
makes  over  20  carloads  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  that  Mr.  McKelvie  has  bought  in 
Wisconsin  in  the  past  four  years. 

On  September  23  a  load  of  Milking 
Shorthorns  was  shipped  from  Janesville, 
Was.,  to  Frank  Scofield,  Hillsboro,  Tex. 

A  collection  of  Milking  Shorthorns  was 
shipped  from  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  to  South 
Manchuria  on  October  15.  The  lot  con¬ 
sisted  of  18  heifers  and  4  bulls  purchased 
from  United  States  breeders  and  15  from 
Canadian  Breeders. 

Harold  C.  Groves,  Williamsville,  Ill., 
was  on  the  Chicago  market.  October_  10 
with  a  drove  of  steers  that  sold  at  $15.50 
a  cwt.  Included  in  the  lot  were  some 
Shorthorns  that  sold  at  $2.60  a  cwt.  above 
the  cost  price  against  a  spread  of  $1.85 
a  cwt.  for  those  not  Shorthorns. 

On  October  15  a  Chicago  commission 
company  sold  for  C.  A.  Ross,  Palmyra, 

III. .  13'  Shorthorns  steers  that  averaged 
1477  lbs.  and  sold  at  $16,10  a  cwt.  or 
$237.80  a  head.  They  were  sold  to  Swift 
&  Co.,  on  a  Boston  order,  dressing  64  per 
cent  in  Boston,  equivalent  to  66  per  cent 
in  Chicago. 

Prof.  J.  C.  McNutt,  in  charge  of  animal 
husbandry  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  Durham,  N.  H.s  and  one  of 
the  most  favorably  known  men  among 
Milking  Shorthorn  breeders,  passed  away 
October  14  following  an  operation.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  before  taking 
up  work  in  New  Hampshire  was  a  field 
representative  of  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeder’s  Association  in  the  Eastern 
territory,  previous  to  which  he  was  in 
charge  of  animal  husbandry  work  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

At  the  recent  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Exposition  in  Portland,  Ore., 
the  grand  champion  carload  of  fat  steers 
were  Shorthorns,  bred,  fed  and  shown  by 
F.  M.  Rothroek  Co.,  Sprague.  Wash.  The 
grand  champion  baby  beef  of  the  show 
was  a  senior  Shorthorn  calf  fed  by  Clyde 
Dunn,  Wapato.  Wash.  The  175  registered 
breeding  Shorthorns,  shown  by  18  exhibi¬ 
tors,  was  the  largest  entry  in  the  beef 
division. 

Easton  &  Ward.  Diablo,  Calif.,  had 
both  the  grand  champions  with  Collynie 
Marshal,  a  red  Summer  yearling,  shown 
for  the  first  time,  and  Collynie  Rosewood 
5th  JOHN  L.  TORMEY 


National  Dairy  Council 

December  5  is  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Dairy  Council  at 
the  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

Plans  for  the  meeting  include  a  full 
day  of  important  educational  information 
which  will  picture  to  dairy  leaders  the 
1929  activities  and  developments  of  the 
Dairy  Council.  M.  D.  Munn,  president 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  will  open 
the  meeting  with  a  resume  of  its  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  past  year.  The  Council’s 
progress  in  the  promotion  of  health  will 
be  reported  by  Miss  Aubyn  Chinn,  health 
education  director  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council.  Dr.  Lydia  J.  Roberts,  professor 
of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Chica¬ 
go,  will  discuss  the  place  of  the  school 
lunchroom  in  the  school  health  program, 
and  the  growing  use  of  dairy  products  for 
this  purpose. 

Other  features  will  be  the  business 
meeting  and  discussions  by  dairy  Leaders. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  12-22. — National  Grange  Annual 
Meeting,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nov.  16. — Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  19. — Minnesota  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Nov.  21-22.  —  Annual  meeting  New 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  Secretary,  Prof.  A.  J.  Far¬ 
ley,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Nov.  21-27. — First  National  Pet  Stock 
Show,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  7.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exhibition,  Chicago. 

Dec.  2-7. — Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary, 
Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  3-5. — American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Dec.  5. — Annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 


tional  Dairy  Council,  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Dec.  4-7. — National  Poultry  Council, 
Stephens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  4-5.  —  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Dec.  5-6.  —  Annual  meeting  National 
Dairy  Council,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  9-11. — Horticultural  Week,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Dec.  11-12. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society,  Woman’s  Club  Bldg.,  187  Broad 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  10-13.  —  Vermont  State  Poultry 
exhibit,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  L.  B.  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Dec.  13.  —  Connecticut  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  12-13. — Holstein  Breeders’  Con¬ 
signment  sale,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  S.  H. 
Bird,  South  Byron,  Wis.,  and  Chas.  Pohl- 
man,  Ripon,  Wis.,  managers. 

Nov.  19-22. — U.  S.  National  Holstein 
Fall  sale,  Waukesha  and  Watertown, 
Wis. 

Dec.  13-14.  —  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Poultry  Show,  F.  W.  Lovett,  secretary, 
Hatfield,  Mass. 


Genuine  BIVINS  TDJID  TilISC 

With  wire,  copper  I  11  Hr  I  HUO 
or  aluminum.  Name  and  address  stamp¬ 
ed  in  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags,  SOo;  45 
tags,  $1.00;  too  tags,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

I  RII/INC  Printer,  Box  «00, 
(DIVIN3  Summit,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B-864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  fcPonna. 


ARBELl  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

TARBELL  FARMS  ULTRA  EUGENIE— Milk  9803  6;  Fat  638.3, 
New  Yerk  State  Champion,  Second  Place  National,  Class  FFF. 
We  offer  her  son,  by  May  Royal’s  Holliston  and  other 
line  young  bulls  of  A.  R.  breeding  at  very  attractive 
prices.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smlthvllle  Flats.  New  York 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FA  KM,  Pul&eki,  N.  Y. 


SALK  GUERNSEYS  FulY-Blood  Grade  Cows 

Also  fine  registered  young  bull.  ARCHIE  SICK,  Atlanta,  N.  V. 


FOR  GUERN8EY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILUGER,  Wauwatosa.  Wit. 


JERSEYS 


Pomfre!  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  II.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  Bee. 


For  Sale-REG.  JERSEY  BULL  premium. 

MME.  A.  ARNADD,  Chantecler  Farm,  KING8TON,  R.  I. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  and  FUR 

Spare  time  money-making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns.  Secure 
thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chinchillas,  *25 
per  matured  trio.  White  Flemish,  150  per  matured  trio. 

CRAIN-FED  DOMESTIC  RABBIT  MEAT  may  be  eaten 
all  year.  It  is  a  recommended  health  food  or  high  nu¬ 
tritious  value.  We  supply  them  dressed  to  private 
homes,  hotels,  restaurants  and  retail  meat  dealers  with 
fur  and  entials  removed  at  60e  per  lb. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


REGISTERED,  Pedigreed  ChincliiUis:  White,  Steel,  Grey  Flemish  Giants 
Silver  Marlins.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRT,  Montgomery  Clr.,  VI. 

.*»  DAIRY  CATTLE  sT~] 

Entire  Herd  of 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

A  Few  Grade 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

Cows  and  heifers  of  all  ages.  Good  service  bulls 
Owner  died.  Priced  to  sell  to  settle  estate. 

Accredited  Herd 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS 

/.  L.  Hamilton,  Mgr. 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 


Ash  Grove  Ay rshires 

again  lead  the  50-lb.  fat  list.  We  are  now  offering 
bull  calves  from  12,000  and  13,000-lb.  cows. 

Write  for  Pedigrees  and  I*r{ces  to 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Carload  ot  Purebred  Angus  Cattle 

as  follows ;  One  yearling  bull,  four  cows  with  calves 
at  foot  and  the  balance  bred  cows  and  heifers  to  fresh¬ 
en  this  winter  and  spring.  L.  A.  COLTON,  Geneva, 
New  York. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


Tested  COWS  For  Sale 

100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand.  All  dairy  breeds. 

N.  M.  BATCIIELDER  -  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 


P  Tl _ _  Sons  of  Governor  Fobes’ 

L»et  Line  or  1  nese  Ormeby  Aaggie,  1,607 

lb.  bull  A  son  of  1929  Grand  Champion  Cow,  Maryland 
State  Fair.  Ready  for  service.  Write  now  for  pedigrees. 
EDGEWOOD  FARMS, R.G. Church. Baldwinevlile, N  Y. 


XF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EDGE W OOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wli; 


|  ,%  SWINE  .%  j 

Successor  Berkshires 

1929  Spring  Pig* 

Mated  pairs  and  trios.  Boars  ready  for  service. 

1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


nCDfCUIDI?  Dirri  OOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 

1-cLKfVonlKL  rlu^  pulasni.  new  torn 

aJf  FOR  SALE  R.  W.  Blikely,  Mgr. 


REG.  DUROC  SWINE  MS 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas  kennel,  r ° “,r h □  "a™ 0  lp> 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— Nice  Pigs,  sb  do  each.  Ped. 
free.  Pairs,  uo-akin,  S17.00.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Fells,  N.  Y- 


1 00  FEEDING  PIGS,  $3.25  each 


REG .  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Gilts  bred  for  March  farrow,  service  boars  and  fall  pigs 
by  a  Son  of  Twin  Cedar  Clan  1st  and  Defender  breeding. 

It.  S,  McNElL  -  -  DOVER,  DELAWARE 


BREEDING  STOCK-FEEDER  PIGS 

Purebred  Young  Boars,  ready  for  service;  P.  China  and 
C.  White,  *35  crated.  Also  pigs  and  sows.  Feeder  pigs, 
20  to  60  lbs.,  *4.60  to  *8.00.  Truck  delivery  Pliila. 
or  N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Choswold,  Dol. 


4-Wks.-Otd  Pigs,  $3.50  Ea. 

These  pigs  arc  all  weaned  ana  eating  before  shipped. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross.  I  guarantee  the  pigs  to  be  healthy  and  good 
size.  Will  ship  in  small  and  large  lots  C.  O.  D.  In  any 
way  your  dissatisfied  in  10  days  return  pigs  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  Crates  free.  A  few  Chester  White  Barrows,  * 
weeks  old,  *4.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Maas.  Tel.  0086 


Chester  Whites,  Durocs,  Poland  Chinas 

You  cannot  tell  them  from  pure  breds;  growthy,  healt  hy 
pigs,  from  high  grade  sows  and  pure  bred  boars.  The 
kind  that  make  hogs  of  themselves.  We  have  been 
breeding  and  raising  hogs  for  over  20  years. 

4  Wooka  Old,  *4.50  each.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS  Waltham.  Mass. 

L.  W.  beau,  owner.  0.  K.  Laughton,  mgr.  Tel.  Wal.  0888-M 


SHEEP 


1,500  BRED  EWES 

FOR  SALE  IN  CAR  LOTS— 1,000  choice  large  black  faced 
ewes,  yearlings,  2s,  Ss  and  4  year  olds.  500  extra  large 
Michigan  Delaine  yearling  ewes.  Wholesale  prices. 

ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  A  80N8,  8o.  Rockwood,  Mich. 


RAMBOUILLET,  DORSET,  CHEVIOT,  SOUTHDOWN 

and  Delaine  Hums.  P.  C.  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire,  Hampshire  Boars  and  Bred  Gilts.  Reduced  prices. 

Q.  D.  A  B.  S.  TOWNSEND,  Interlakon,  Now  York 


|)  AMBOIJI LLET  Ram  Lambs— Stud  ram,  4  yrs.  old. 
H.  C.  BEARDSLEY  Montour  Falls,  N.Y  . 


ATTRACTIVE  SHROPSHIRE  OFFERING  on  Reg.  Yearling  Rams 

**  Leroy  C.  Bower  Ludlowville,  New  York 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS 

STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  New  York 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  8homont,  Dept.  It,  Mouticello,  Iowa 


L&.I  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  *6,  Females,  *3.  F.  A.  8WEET  Smyrna,  N  Y. 

MALE  BLACK  SPANIEL 

hunter,  *20.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin.  Vermont 


UUU1UC  JlULtll  UJL  VJOOI1 


Goon  Hounds  Hound  Puppies  now  ready . 

Also  few  good  Rabbits  Dogs.  MARION  R.  WILLIS.  Easton,  Md 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  P  C  PS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pe. 


GET  YOUR  PUP  at  Reduced  Prices — Welsh  Shepherds 
shipped  on  approval.  SHAOY  LAWN  FARM,  Hcuvelton,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE— Collie  Puppies;  pedigreed,  farm  raised. 
Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WINGERD,  Clmnbcrjburg,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES — the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi¬ 
greed.  Catalogue.  8.  BOWDEN,  Man«fleld,  Ohio 


(  S.  MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


*  tllutIO  hunting  rabbits 
and  othergame.  Males,  *4.40. 
Females,  $5.00.  Pair,  *9.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  *6  00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  Naw  London,  Ohio 


PUREBRED,  Registered  Toggonburg  Buck  and  Regis¬ 
tered  Grade  Doe  Kid— Both  for  *35.  Alsu  several 
bred  does.  FAIRMOUNT  APIARY,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


UERNSEY  HEIFER  CALVES  AND  SHETLAND  PONIES 
w  Stephen  Kellogg  *:■  Ilurdett,  N,  Y. 


1 'Ll 

HORSES 

Cl,pt]aT1J  Pnniet  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

oneuana  romes  marks  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater, Ohio 


Pcrcherons  for  Sale  m^V/rf*; 

$150  to  $750.  William  A.  Held  -  Oxford,  Penna. 


WANTFH  PEKCIIEKON  BROODMARE 
YV  l  HjEJ  aiko  young  stallion 

OAISKILL  VIEW  FARM, Room  544,80  Church  St., Now  York  ('ity 


HEREFORDS 


YOUNG  HEREFORD  HERD  BULLS 

Bulls  with  that  particular  character  and  Individuality 
demanded  for  service  in  high-class  constructively  bred 
registered  herds.  LILLIS  LAKE  HEREFORD 
RANCH,  William  J.  I.lllia,  owner.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  STOCKERS  SJXVK2 

CHlves,  5  loads  Yearling,  Springers,  Cows;  duhorned, 
medium  flesh,  choice  quality;  chii  sort;  other  breeds. 
Write  or  wire,  FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  Stockport,  Iowa 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


With  the 

.  Beefmaktng  iit  the  East. — Early  in 
November  a  score  of  farmers  assembled 
at  a  neighbor’s  barn  in  central  New  York 
►state  to  see  his  22  steer  calves  in  the 
feed  lot,  and  to  discuss  beefmaking.  Some 
of  these  men  had  quit  dairying,  and  were 
raising  beef  cattle ;  a  few  of  the  others 
were  thinking  of  following  their  example. 
Three-fourths  of  the  visitors  were  under 
d5  years  of  age.  Our  host  had  bought 
his  black  steer  calves  in  the  Mid- West. 
Their  average  weight  was  450  lbs.  He 
was  fattening  them  on  bought  feed,  which 
included  shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal, 
bran,  linseed  meal,  crushed  oats  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  lie  had  grown  the  Timothy  and 
clover  hay  which  they  were  receiving. 
Ten  hogs  were  following  the  steers.  It  is 
questionable  whether  these  young  cattle 
will  derive  much  if  any  benefit  from  the 
hay.  Corn-belt  beefmakers  as  a  rule  do 
not  feed  hay  to  steer  calves.  Hay  and 
other  roughage  are  best  utilized  by 
yearlings  and  older  cattle.  It  was  evi-- 
dent,  from  what  several  of  the  visitors 
said,  that  they  wouldn’t  engage  in  beef¬ 
making  like  our  host’s  on  their  own 
farms,  for  they  didn’t  believe  that  it 
would  show  a  profit.  If  a  good  job  of 
feeding  is  done,  however,  and  if  present 
prices  for  qualified  young  cattle  in  prime 
condition  do  not  go  down  considerably  in 
the  meantime,  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  our  friend’s  cattle  will  pay  fairly 
well.  If  they  should  merely  “break 
even”  or  show  a  small  loss,  the  hogs  that 
will  fatten  on  the  undigested  feed  that 
passes  through  the  steers  may  insure  a 
profit.  Many  a  corn-belt:  cattle  feeder 
often  makes  much  more  money  on  his 
hogs  than  he  loses  on  his  steers  that  are 
fattened  together.  Furthermore,  if  he 
spreads  the  manure  from  his  barn  and 
feed  lot  on  his  land,  his  increased  crop 
yields  will  further  reduce  his  meatmaking 
costs. 

As  Elderly  Men  See  It.  —  Eastern 
farmers  00  years  old  or  older  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  corn-belt  beefmaking  practices 
are  adapted  to  their  conditions.  They 
usually  say  that  “we  must  grow  the  feed 
that  we  use,  raise  our  own  calves,  and 
keep  them  until  they  are  about  three 
years  old  in  order  to  market  our  rough- 
age.”  It  is  difficult  to  meet  this  argu¬ 
ment.  Some  eastern  young  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  concur  in  the  views  of  their 
fathers.  While  we  were  looking  at  the 
black  calves  in  the  up-State  feed  lot,  a 
young  farmer  said  that  beefmaking  was 
a  manufacturing  process,  like  dairying, 
and  that  if  a  man  could  get  a  fair  price 
for  his  product  he  could  make  beef  as 
well  as  milk  on  bought  feed,  and  buy  his 
feeders,  just  as  most  dairymen  buy  their 
cows.  He  further  remarked  that  corn- 
belt  beefmakers  buy  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  feed.  None  of  the  older  men  at 
the  meeting  had  much  if  any  faith  in 
“fancy  baby  beefmaking”  as  a  specialty 
or  side-line  for  working  farmers.  They 
regarded  it  as  a  rich  man’s  fancy  busi¬ 
ness,  based  on  fancy  or  purebred  stock 
that  is  sold  at  fancy  prices  for  a  fancy 
beef  trade.  “We  couldn’t  get  these 
prices,’'  one  of  them  said,  “even  if  we 
produced  the  right  kind  of  cattle,  for  the 
big  buyers  who  are  friends  of  the  rich 
men  in  the  business  would  find  something 
wrong  with  our  cattle,  in  order  to  get 
them  cheap ;  and  if  we  got  good  prices  it 
wouldn’t  be  long  before  so  many  of  us 
engaged  in  the  business  that  prices  would 
have  to  come  down  to  an  unprofitable 
level  for  everybody.”  There  is  some  truth 
in  this.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  however, 
before  we  shall  have  an  over-production 
of  young,  1)00  to  1,000-lb.  steers  of  good 
breeding  and  top  market  quality  in  this 
country.  In  the  meantime,  we  can  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  our  native  eastern 
beef  cattle  by  using  good,  short-legged 
purebred  bulls,  and  we  can  fatten  and 
sell  our  cattle  at.  younger  ages  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  sound  practice  for  some  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  East  would  be  to  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  raising  good  beef  calves,  and 
sell  them  to  others  who  specialize  in  beef¬ 
making. 

A  Yoitng  Man's  Plan. — A  young  man 
at  the  meeting  said  that  his  plan  was  to 
buy  some  bred  heifers  of  a  beef  breed — 
preferably  Aberdeen- Angus — and  in  five 
to  10  years  own  a  herd  of  40  to  50  cows, 
headed  by  a  low-set.  thick,  registered  bull 
of  that  breed.  He  has  plenty  of  pasture, 
which  he  is  improving  by  treating  it  with 
lime,  superphosphate  and  manure.  He  is 
growing  Sweet  clover  for  pasture  and 


Livestock 

land  improvement.  His  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  along  with  some  Alfalfa  which 
he  expects  to  grow,  and  his  corn  silage 
would  winter  his  herd  at  small  expense. 
He  said  that  “if  I  am  not  fixed  to  fatten 
my  steer  calves  for  beef  before  they  are 
18  months  old,  I  will  sell  them  to  some 
one  in  the  East  who  specializes  in  fatten¬ 
ing  steer  calves  for  the  fancy  beef  trade." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  sure  that 
he  could  raise  beef  calves  equal  to  those 
produced  in  the  West.  If  he  can  and 
does,  I  think  that  he  will  get  fair  to  good 
prices  for  them  at  his  farm.  “If  a  few 
of  my  neighbors,”  he  said,  “would  join 
me  in  raising  good  beef  calves,  so  that 
we  could  work  together,  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  eventually  be  widely  known 
as  a  source  of  high-class  feeder  calves, 
just  as  some  areas  of  Wisconsin  are 
known  as  sources  of  dairy  cattle.  We 
could  then  grade  our  calves  into  uniform 
lots  that  would  command  top  prices, 
whether  we  offered  them  as  feeders  or  fat¬ 
tened  them  ourselves.  If  we  know  our 
business,  we  could  deal  with  the  big  buy¬ 
ers  all  right.  I  think  that  raising  is  as 
much  of  a  specialty  ns  fattening  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  average 
farmer  is  fixed  or  qualified  to  do  both 
jobs  equally  well.  Lots  of  us  don’t  want 
to  stay  in  or  go  into  dairying.  We  have 
plenty  of  low-priced  land  that  could  be 
improved  by  raising  sheep  and  beef  cat¬ 
tle  on  it.” 

On  “High-Priced  Land.” — For  years 
most  farmers  in  the  Mid-West  claimed 
that  it  would  not  pay  them  to  maintain 
herds  of  beef  cattle  on  their  high-priced 
land.  In  that  region  high-priced  land 
meant  ,$250  to  $400  an  acre,  until  the  de¬ 
pression  reduced  these  prices  by  50  to 
60  per  cent.  Some  farmers  there,  how¬ 
ever,  did  raise  beef  cattle,  and  made 
money  by  fattening  their  steer  calves  on 
$350  an  acre  land.  In  practically  every 
case  they  fattened  hogs  on  what  the 
steers  failed  to  digest,  and  on  feed  that 
fell  from  the  bunks.  Fifteen  years  ago 
beefmaking  on  high-priced  land  or  even 
cheap  land  was  more  like  gambling  than 
it  is  now,  but  there  is  plenty  of  risk  in  it 
yet.  Some  of  the  old  elements  of  risk 
have  been  removed  or  minimized  by  mod¬ 
ern  methods  which  specialized  producers 
practice. 

Sheep  and  Dogs.  — -  New  York  State 
has  500,000  sheep  and  000,000  dogs. 
Sponsors  of  the  1017  dog  law  believed 
that  the  licensing  of  dogs  under  its  pro¬ 
visions  would  encourage  farmers  in  this 
State  to  raise  more  sheep  or  induce  more 
farmers  to  raise  some  sheep.  It  was 
probably  effective  to  some  extent  in  both 
directions.  The  new  (1028)  dog  law  is  a 
little  harder  on  dogs  than  the  old  statute. 
By  producing  a  large  sum  in  license  fees 
collected  from  dog-owners,  it  provides  am¬ 
ple  revenue  for  the  indemnifying  of  own¬ 
ers  of  sheep  killed  or  damaged  by  dogs. 
Dog  laws,  however,  are  at  best  only  sec¬ 
ondary  factors  in  fostering  and  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  raising  of  sheep.  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  who  know  how  to  raise  sheep,  like  to 
work  with  them,  and  are  equipped  to  cor¬ 
ral  or  house  and  protect  their  flocks  at 
night,  do  not  show  much  interest  in  dog- 
laws.  Inexperienced  beginners  in  sheep¬ 
raising  are  reassured  and  sometimes  bene¬ 
fited  by  these  laws,  but  they  soon  learn 
rhat  the  protection  which  a  law  provides 
for  their  flocks  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
sheep-raising  profitable  to  them  if  they 
fail  to  protect  their  sheep  themselves. 
The  best  protection  begins  and  stays  in 
force  at  home.  It  includes  eorraling  or 
housing  the  flock  every  night,  and  pastur¬ 
ing  it  on  well-fenced  grass  land  in  the 
grazing  season.  In  Ireland  a  sheepman 
said  to  me  that  “a  man  must  keep  his 
eye  on  his  sheep  every  day  when  they 
are  out  of  sight."  Other  measures  of 
protection  are  good  feeding  and  good 
breeding,  for  the  better  a  man’s  sheep 
are.  the  more  likely  he  will  be  to  safe¬ 
guard  them  against  dogs,  parasites,  poor- 
feed,  foul  water  and  eoekleburs. 

Specializing  in  Sheep. — Many  years 
ago  most  farmers  in  the  leading  farming 
areas  of  the  East  raised  sheep.  Farm¬ 
ing  was  then  on  a  diversified  basis.  Sheep, 
cattle,  hogs,  horses  and  poultry  were  kept 
on  almost  every  farm  of  average  size.  The 
care  of  livestock  and  the  growing  and 
harvesting  of  crops  were  the  business  of 
the  farm  family.  The  farm  was  virtually 
an  independent  little  State.  Labor  was 
cheap.  The  country  was  rich  in  boys  and 
girls  who  knew  how  to  do  useful  work  on 
farms.  Country  people  were  almost  al¬ 
ways  at  home  except  for  a  few  hours  on 
Sundays.  Their  dogs  were  well-fed.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions,  the  farm  flock  was 
comparatively  safe  from  attacks  by  dogs. 
Today  the  trend  toward  specialized  farm¬ 
ing  is  strong  and  growing.  Diversified 
farming,  as  we  used  to  practice  it,  is  de¬ 
clining.  Farm  labor  is  scarce,  expensive 
and  often  unsatisfactory.  Most  young 
people  reared  on  farms  flock  to  cities,  and 
the  others  are  on  wheels  most  of  the  time 
when  the  chores  and  duties  of  a  diversi¬ 
fied  farm  would  need  attention.  The 
mobility  of  our  farm  population,  and  the 
change  of  farming  into  a  commercialized 
business  have  introduced  specialized  farm¬ 
ing  on  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
scale.  It  is  obvious  that  as  things  stand 
now.  the  farmer  who  specializes  in  sheep, 
dairying,  beef  cattle,  poultry,  fruit,  po¬ 
tatoes  or  something  else,  is  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  the  man  who  spreads  him¬ 
self  out  by  trying  to  farm  in  the  old  di¬ 
versified  way.  Sheep-raising  as  a  spe¬ 


cialty  can  be  made  profitable  on  many 
New  York  State  farms.  The  experience 
of  numerous  farmers  in  the  State  is  our 
foundation  for  this  statement.  Almost 
every  specialist,  however,  in  farming  car¬ 
ries  on  a  side-line  that  he  can  handle 
along  with  his  specialty.  d.  c.  w. 

Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

In  making  plans  for  the  coming  year 
many  Grange  counties  might  well  emulate 
one  Ohio  county,  where  the  Granges  of 
the  county  acted  as  hosts  to  the  business 
tnen  of  Zanesville  in  a  big  community 
picnic,  attended  by  over  500,  thus  pro¬ 
moting  a  more  friendly  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  the  city  and1  the 
people  of  the  farms.  The  picnic  was  held 
at  the  fairgrounds  in  Zanesville,  and  was 
a  return  treat  to  the  Zanesville  business 
men,  who  had  tendered  a  banquet  to  the 
farmers  of  the  county  earlier  in  the 
season,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Zanes¬ 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  women 
of  the  Granges  had  charge  of  the  bounti¬ 
ful  picnic  dinner  which  was  served. 
Ideal  weather,  a  fine  program  of  sports, 
and  an  address  by  State  Grange  Lecturer 
Joseph  W.  Fichter  of  Ohio  combined  to 
make  a  very  enjoyable  outing.  Pomona 
Master  .1.  A.  Littick,  of  Muskingum 
County  acted  as  toastmaster  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  Granges  of  the 
whole  county  had  charge  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments. 

In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  farmers,  hunters  and 
fishermen  the  Jefferson  County  Sports- 
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schools  and  colleges.  No  Grange  can  make 
a  more  worth  while  investment  than  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  their  lecturer  to 
attend  one  of  these  educational  meetings 
The  inspiration  and  the  instruction  ob¬ 
tained  will  prove  invaluable  to  those 
attending  and  they  will  be  able  to  carry 
back  to  their  own  Granges  much  of  this 
enthusiasm. 

The  Granges  of  Center  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  have  recently  held  their  56tli 
anual  Grange  fair,  which  is  without 
doubt  ai  record  for  the  country  in  Grange 
fairs.  The  fairgrounds  are  owned  by  the 
Granges  of  the  county  and  their  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  honored  by  being  among  the 
most  largely  attended  fairs  in  the  state 
The  exhibits  this  year  included  displays 
from  some  of  the  State  departments  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Those  Walking  Ayrshires 

Alice  and  Tomboy,  the  Ayrshire  cows 
that  walked  from  Brandon,  Vt.,  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  recently  were  guests  at  a 
weekly  luncheon  of  the  Portland  Break 
fast  Club  in  Portland,  Ore.  More  than 
150  business  men  of  Portland  were  en¬ 
joying  their  ham  and  eggs  when  Alice 
and  Tomboy  walked  through  the  corridors 
and  into  the  main  dining-room  of  Port¬ 
land’s  leading  hotel.  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Patterson  of  Oregon  accompanied  the  two 
cows  to  the  Portland  Day  Nursery,  where 
milk  from  the  cows  was  given  to  the 
children.  Alice  and  Tomboy  left  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  the  Union  Pacific  Live 
Stock  Special  for  the  Kansas  Live  Stock 
Show  at  Wichita,  Ivan.,  and  the  American 


Our  friend 


Christen  Hornet,,  of  Audubon  Co.,  Iowa,  sends  us  this  picture  of  part 
of  ins  (idti  y  h  a  d  busy  in  fiiccct  clover  positive 


men's  Association  of  New  York  State 
invited  the  masters  of  the  Granges  of  the 
county  to  a  banquet  at  Watertown  where 
the  vexing  problems  attending  the  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  game  laws  were  mutually 
considered,  and,  as  a  result,  a  decided 
improvement  in  conditions  was  arrived 
at.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  good  as  a 
banquet  table  to  iron  out  misunderstand¬ 
ings.  Pomona  Granges  are  well  suited  to 
represent  farmers  in  such  efforts  to  en¬ 
courage  better  mutual  relations  between 
city  and  country  and  they  will  find  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  most  cities 
ready  to  cooperate  in  such  a  movement. 

The  increasing  custom  of  making  tours 
by  automobile  and  visiting  some  of  the 
successful  farmers  of  the  county  and  taking 
notes  of  their  methods  is  to'  be  heartily 
commended.  These  tours  are  usually  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  county  Farm  Bureau 
managers  or  by  the  Pomona  Granges  and 
are  productive  of  much  good.  Not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  is  the  many  friend¬ 
ships  formed,  and  those  wTho  participate 
in  these  trips  pick  up  many  excellent 
ideas  which  they  can  make  use  of  on  their 
own  farms.  A  group  of  about  80  Grange 
members  from  11  Granges  of  Morgan 
County,  Ohio,  recently  made  such  a  tour, 
winding  up  the  trip  'with  a  visit  to  the 
Washington  County  experiment  station. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  among 
Grange  officials  that  the  Grange  year 
ending  September  50  has  been  one  of  the 
best  in  many  years,  not  only  in  Grange 
growth  but  in  general  community  activi¬ 
ties.  As  an  example  one  county  in  Ohio, 
Medina,  shows  a  gain  of  338  members 
during  the  year  just  ended,  and  other 
counties  in  the  Buckeye  State  have  done 
almost  as  well.  Many  States  are  report¬ 
ing  the  largest  net  gains  in  memberships 
in  a  decade.  This,  coupled  with  two  new' 
State  Granges  this  Fall,  North  Carolina 
and  Minnesota,  is  most  encouraging  to  the 
members  of  this  great  fraternity. 

Tw7o  big  Grange  conferences  are  being 
planned  to  take  place  in  1930.  One  is 
the  Newr  England  conference  and  the 
other  is  the  Mid-Atlantic  conference.  The 
former  will  be  held  at  Durham,  New' 
Hampshire,  and  the  second  at  the  Dela¬ 
ware  State  College  grounds  at  Newark. 
This  will  be  the  19th  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  England  group,  w'hieh  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  leading  group  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  The  Mid-Atlantic  confer¬ 
ence  is  of  more  recent  organization,  but 
is  doing  splendid  wmrk.  The  latter  group 
includes  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  New  Jersey.  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  The  attendance  at  this  year’s 
conference  in  New'  England  was  over 
1,100  and  at  the  Mid-Atlantic  conference 
nearly  900  were  in  attendance.  These 
big  gatherings  of  Grange  workers  will 
both  be  held  in  August.  1930.  and'  wall 
include  addresses  by  some  of  the  leading 
officials  of  the  National  Grange  and  the 
various  State  Granges  participating,  as 
well  as  instructors  in  several  agricultural 


Royal  Live  Stock  Show  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Stops  for  short  exhibits  were  made 
at  Nampa,  Idaho,  Hugo,  Col.,  and 
Salma,  Kan.  The  cows  are  expected  back 


in  Vermont  about  December  1. 
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Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  Nov.  9,  1929. j 

Market  slow  and  draggy  throughout  week. 
Beet  steers,  weak  to  25c  lower;  top,  Sll  75- 
average  weight,  1.270  lbs.;  some  light  and  me- 
dnunweights  held  considerably  higher-  bulk  of 
sales,  $10.50  to  $11.25.  Buils  and  she  stock 
decline.  Comparisons  with  week  ago. 
;l„,  el“»ses  showing  25e  downturn;  bulk 

I”  tiiflr  rSi'  *'  -7->  to  $10.50:  beef  bulls,  $9.50 
to  CO  butcher  cows.  $7.75  to  $8.50;  cutters, 
f*-’”  to  $a.7o.  Stockers  and  feeders,  extreme- 
c°mmon  and  medium  grades  predomi¬ 
nating,  most  sales  on  eatch-as-cateli-ean  basis, 
closing  -o  to  50c  lower;  bulk,  $9.25  to  $10.25; 
liberal  holdover  for  Monday’s  market.  Calves 

strong "  P  vealers-  C'-  Hogs,  steady  to 

►i  Ke«li})ts  for  week  coding  Nov.  9,  1929:  Cat- 

Paiil  V,  ea/w  64  Co"aila  59  Virginia,  58  St. 

..•  Chicago,  8  Maryland,  7  West  Vir¬ 

ginia,  <  Tennessee.  3  Pittsburgh,  3  Michigan, 

1  sfu?1?’  r  ®nffnI°-  2  Ohio,  2  New  York. 

«  Loins,  1  Indiana:  containing  7.125  head 

calvesr"$kTM  in;  ,>attle’  7’3ie  head,  111 

canes,  2.  <36  hogs.  268  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs..  $11.75  to 
good.  1,100  to  1.300.  $117.-,  to  $i"75- 

gSf,ib.0a0n„tO.»21k75  t0  W2-M:  medium.’ 

up,  $8.25  to  $10.75.  '•  •75:  e0mm0n-  800  lbs- 

Heifers.  Choice,  850  lbs.  np  $10  t0  $11  • 

fbs  UP  $8 -5  to  $10:  medium,  *850 

$7.50  to  $8.25.  *  COmmon-  850  lbs- 

*sCo0rW8-‘~Ch0iee’  S8-25  to  $9.50;  good,  $7.50  to 
$8.^.0,  common  and  medium,  $0.25  to  $7  50-  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.25.  ’ 

J!''lls-~Goofl  »“d  choice,  beef,  $9.75  to  Sll* 
cutter  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $0  75 

800^serup  n$985tfrmrsifiattle'~4i00d  andchoiee. 
8W>  Ilfs'  >m  1  °,  81r;  common  and  medium, 

800  ts.  down, ^  $9  25*  ^"$11  fv’"  and  (  h0i"*u 
medium.  800  lbs.  down.  $7$to'$9’.25  °“  ^ 

vealers. — Good  and  choice.  $14.50  to  817-  me- 
Ho' $14r,0:  cuI1  and  common  $8  to  $12 
tn  frH  rJ',Wei”"lltS'  250  to  350  lbs..  $10.25 
$10  50  to’  “edl«m"eights.  200  to  250  lbs., 
$10  50  to \fl1:  h?t>tweiglits,  160  to  200  lbs.. 
$8  to  $10  50  ’  packm£  sows,  rough  and  smooth, 

Lancaster  feed  market 

Bran'1* toil i'f  (Casb  at  Warehouse).- 

nv  $44  5fi§4?  t0..fdl;  Shorts,  $42  to  $43;  homi- 
84U  5n44i-°.  middlings,  $48.50  to 

I-,  'r,n  I  flnsf‘<'d'  $64  to  $65:  gluten.  $50.50  to 
S  Wo'm  d«°afS’  S42  t0  ’  Soy  bean  meal. 
dairv°  feed’  ^tonseed,  41  per  cent.  $51  to  $52; 
aairj  teed.  10  per  cent.  $43.50  to  $44  50-  is 

torS50e50-  $of  5°  t0  $46^  20  Per  cent  $49.50 
$54  50'?!'$w  r,;fr,cent-  $53  to  $54;  25  per  cent 
to  $48  5f|.’?AiV>fif  horse  teed.  85  per  cent.  $47  .50 
to  ,48.50.  Alfalfa,  regular.  $45  to  $44-  Alfalfa 
reground,  $46  to  $47.  * 


f  t  8t08iT\:  Did  you  give  your  i 
,  t  J't.tle  lecture  on  economy  you  ta] 
about?  Domesticity:  “Yes.”  Curios 
Any  results?”  Domesticity:  “I've 
to  give  up  smoking.” — Tit-Bits. 
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In  December 


Now  that  Winter  is  staring 

you  straight  in  the  face,  stop  a 
minute  and  consider  the  great 
new  secret  of  Poultry  success 
that  Science  has  learned  in  the 
last  few  years. 


What  window  material  do  you 
use  for  YOUR  chicken  houses 
in  winter?  Glass?  Canvas?  Both 
keep  the  Ultra-Violet  rays  of 
the  sun  outside.  The  Ultra-Vio¬ 
let  ray  is  the  ray  that  bears  health 
— destroys  disease.  Chickens  in 
houses  flooded  with  Ultra-Violet 
rays  lay  more  eggs,  resist  more 
diseases. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  give  your 
chickens  the  benefit  of  Ultra- 
Violet  ray  sunshine  this  Winter 
is  to  install  VIMLITE  h  ea  Ith  win¬ 
dows  NOW.  Costs  no  more 
than  glass.  More  than  pays  for 
itself  in  extra  eggs  and  larger 
flocks.  Easy  to  install. 

The  best  Hardware  Dealers  al¬ 
ready  have  this  remarkable  new 
material  in  stock.  Don't  wait! 
Order  from  nearest  hardware 
dealer  today!  Send  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  full  details  how  to  use. 


k 


For  the  sun's  VITAL  LIGHT  use  VIMLITE 
(formerly  trademarked  VITALITE) 


[ta 


Tmute 

BiTNFORceo”wi™^B£ 


New  York  Wire  Cloth  Company,  Sales  Agents, 
Dept.  K-4,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S3  Please  forward  me  free  copy  of  folder  ’’Real 
r  Facts  About  The  Ultra-Violet  Ray." 

Name . 


Address . 

My  hardware  dealer  is.. 


hi 


Keeping  Poultry  in  Small 
Space 

I  have  one  acre  of  land  in  Long  Island, 
and  on  it  I  would  like  to  earn  my  living. 
This  acre  is  about  81  feet  wide  and  550 
feet  deep.  On  this  acre  I  would  like  to 
keep  500  to  1000  laying  hens  and  about 
2000  chicks.  I  have  planned  to  keep  my 
laying  hens  in  their  houses  the  year 
around,  and  let  the  pullets  up  to  the  time 
of  laying  have  free  range  on  this  acre. 

I  plan  to  have  acre  plowed  in  Fall  and 
sow  rye  for  Spring  fertilizer  on  my 
ground,  turning  it  under  and  planting 
chicken  corn  on  it.  In  this  way  I  believe 
I  could  have  the  chickens  till  five  months 
of  age  on  this  ground  without  ground 
getting  infected,  which  would  certainly  he 
the  case  if  ground  was  not  plowed  and 
planted  every  year.  Can  this  be  accom¬ 
plished  on  one  acre  of  ground,  and  for 
how  many  years  can  this  ground  be  used 
in  this  way?  If  all  these  things  cannot 
be  accomplished  would  you  let  me  know 
and  also  the  reasons  for  the  same? 

Is  the  use  of  poured  concrete  houses 
for  all  year  around  laying-houses  desir¬ 
able?  They  are  to  be  4  in.  thick  and 
7  ft.  high  in  front,  and  4  ft.  high  in  back. 
Could  a  plan  be  obtained  for  such  houses? 
Can  all-concrete  houses  be  used?  If  so 
why  are  not  more  poultrymen  using 
them?  Can  concrete  be  used  for  brooder- 
houses.  or  must  wooden  houses  with 
wooden  floors  be  used?  v.  s. 

New  York 

It  would  be  practicable  to  keep  from 
500  to  1,000  fowls  upon  one  acre  and 
raise  the  young  stock  for  replacements, 
though  you  would  probably  not  be  able 
to  raise  much  corn  where  the  chickens 
have  the  run  of  a  small  enclosure.  Under 
the  modern  methods  of  intensive  chicken 
culture,  chickens  are  raised  upon  concrete 
or  wooden  platforms  adjoining  the  brood¬ 
er  house  and  have  no  dirt  runs  at  all.  It  I 
is  even  possible  to  go  still  further  and 
raise  the  birds  upon  wire  mesh  floors, 
through  which  the  droppings  pass,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  chicks.  While  such  inten¬ 
sive  methods  are  yet  somewhat  too  new 
to  predict  how  long  these  methods  can  be 
kept  up  successfully,  the  present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  confinement  rearing  and 
keeping  of  poultry  is  practicable  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  was  formerly  supposed 
possible  The  secret  of  its  success  lies 
in  the  ability  to  thus  protect  the  young 
and  old  stock  from  the  contamination  of 
grounds  and  quarters  that  produce  dis¬ 
ease.  Concrete  houses  may  be  used  as 
you  suggest,  but  are  more  expensive  than 
wood  and  substitutes  for  expensive  wood 
and,  unless  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  are  not  likely  to  be  preferred  to 
wood.  Unless  you  have  capital  to  spare, 

I  would  suggest  that  you  build  reasonably 
expensive  poultry  houses  until  yon  have 
tried  ont  your  plans  for  two  or  three 
years  and  learn  from  experience  how 
profitable  you  are  able  to  make  them. 

M.  n.  n. 


Screened  Sim  Porch  for 
Chicks 

What  do  you  think  of  confining  baby 
chicks  with  sun  porch?  Jly  brooder- 
houses  are  10x10  ft.  How  big  sun  porch 
would  I  need  for  that  size  house,  and  also 
how  many  chicks  could  I  keep  in  that 
size?  I)o  you  think  it  best  to  make  the 
sun  porch  fly-tight,  for  flies  carry  disease? 

New  York.  G.  u. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  build  sun  porches 
for  small  brooder-houses  that  can  be  re¬ 
moved  to  new  ground  each  season  or  two, 
unless  new  ground  is  not  available  and 
chicks  must  be  kept  to  limited  quarters. 
A  sun  porch  is  a  substitute  for  ground 
not  to  be  had  or  not  convenient  for  use. 
If  you  must  keep  your  chicks  upon  the 
same  ground  year  after  year,  you  may 
avoid  disease  by  building  concrete  plat¬ 
forms  outside  of  the  brooder-houses  and 
using  these  for  your  outdoor  runs.  They 
may  be  of  any  size  you  wish,  as  large  or 
larger  than  the  inside  floors,  and  the  en¬ 
closing  fence  should  be  movable  to  facili¬ 
tate  cleaning,  for  these  platforms  must 
be  kept  clean  or  they  will  become  as  bad¬ 
ly  contaminated  as  soil  would  be.  From 
200  to  800  chicks  would  be  enough  for  a 
lOxlO-ft.  brooder.  Where  concentration 
of  poultry-keeping  has  brought  about  so 
much  contamination  of  soil  and  quarters 
that  disease  is  difficult  to  control,  it  has 
sometimes  been  found  necessary  to  en¬ 
close  the  chick-raising  quarters  with  fly 
screen,  to  prevent  the  access  of  flies  that 
carry  tapeworm  infestation.  This  is  not 
necessary  everywhere,  however.  All  these 
extra  precautions  belong  to  the  lot  of  the 
poultryman  who  tries  to  work  in  too  close 
quarters;  the  happy  owner  of  a  farm 
should  not  need  them.  m.  b.  d. 


H 

Jn  tractors 

— and  in  feeds 


EFFICIENCY 


Efficiency  is  just  as  potent  a 
profit  factor  when  applied  to 
the  business  of  poultry  raising 
and  dairying.  And  to  have  true 
efficiency  in  these  industries  you 
must  have  efficient  feeding. 

Feeds  based  on  a  scientific 
groundwork  get  extra  eggs  and 
extra  milk.  The  production  cost 
is  the  same  —  so  the  extra 
yield  is  pure  profit. 

The  manufacturer  who  has 
the  wisdom  to  make  these  exrra- profit  feeds  applies 
efficiency  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  business,  too. 

He  uses  the  best  machinery  for  mixing;  up-to-date 
elevators  for  handling;  and  the  most  practical  system 
of  distribution.  By  doing  these  things  he  lowers  the 
cost,  of  the  feed  while  raising  the  quality. 

The  laboratories  and  experimental  farms  of  The 
Park  and  Pollard  company  are  maintained  to  ensure 
scientific  feeds  that  make  handsome  profits  for  feed¬ 
ers;  the  manufacturing  and  distributing  facilities 
behind  the  feeds  enable  the  feeder  to  buy  them  at 
an  extremely  reasonable  price. 

An  interesting  application  of  efficiency — because 
it  means  maximum  profits  for  all. 


If  you  were  to  visit  one  of 
the  great  automotive  plants  in 
Detroit,  you’d  see  machines 
doing  the  work  of  men  .... 
men  working  with  machine¬ 
like  precision  ....  you’d  see  a 
tractor  growing  before  your 
very  eyes ....  passing  on  a  con¬ 
veyer  from  one  man  to  another 
. . . .  becoming  one  step  nearer 
to  completion  after  each  stop. 

But  you  would  see  more  than 
that  ....  you  would  see  the 
thing  beyond,  the  principle  that 
has  made  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles  and  tractors  Amer¬ 
ica’s  largest  industry.  That  prin¬ 
ciple,  of  course,  is  efficiency. 


^Park^Pollard  (b 

Boston,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 


Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  /  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  *  Growing  Feed  / 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed  /  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  >  P  &  P  Chick  Starter— Dairy  Rations; 
Overall  24%  >  Milk-Maid  24%  >  Bet-R-Milk  20%  >  Herd-Helth  16%  >  Milkade  Calf 
Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  >  Bison  Stock  Feed  >  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration  >  Pigeon  Feed  >  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  -  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 
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Vht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Our  special  fall  matings  are  now  made  up  to  produce 
our  usual  “High  Grade”  fast  growing,  clean,  livable 
Chicks.  Top-notchers  for  the  Broiler  Grower— all  are 
State- tested,  B.  W.  D.  free. 

A  big  Long  Island  grower  says:  “They  are  wonderful.” 
200  12- 14- Week-old  Pullets  to  spare . 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WENEfS  CHICKS 


The  Best  Winter  “Crop” 

Broilers  pay  big  profits.  Raise  “Wyan-Rocks”  (Wh. 
Wyandotte-Rock  Cross)  or  “Brahm-Rocks”  (Brahma- 
Rock  Cross).  Quick  growth,  plump  carcasses.  Hatches 
every  week.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices  on  immediate  and  December  deliveries. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  A.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Parks' H  barred  rocks 

Buy  Your  Males  and  Females  Now 

LOWES!  PRICES  and  BEST  SELECTIONS 

Take  advantage  of  this  annual  price 
reduction  to  get  started  with  some  of 
America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Write  for  complete 
prices  and  40th  anniversary  catalog. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS.  Box  Y,  Altoona.  Pa. 


nri  TT>  O  Selected  Breeding 

1  U  nilL  I  i3  Stock  for  sale 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Hed,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts.  Our  flock  of  over  sixteen-liundred  young 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  each  variety.  Our  price— Toms.  $15.00 
$20.00  and  $25.00,  Hens,  $10.00,  $12.50  and  $16.00.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  and  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  PROFIT-PAYING  STRAIN 

ESBENSHADE’S  famous  Bronze  Turkeys 

Easily  raised.  Exhibition  and  outstanding 
breeding  stock.  Reasonable  prices.  Free 
instructions  with  orders  assures  success. 
Buy  good  breeders  NOW  from  a  modern, 
progressive,  established  turkey  breeding 
-*-'■*  farm.  Satisfaction  or  money-back,  lOOjj 
value  and  service.  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and 
poults  Write  your  wants  today.  1930  Turkey 
Book  FREE.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Ronks,  Pa. 


Royal  Bronze  Turkeys  ?du^*E5JSing 

stock  selected  for  vigor,  size,  beauty.  14  lb.  hens,  $10 
up.  May  hatched  20  lb.  toms,  $16  up.  A  few  splendid 
White  Holland  Turkeys.  SALEM  FARM,  AmherBt,  N.  H. 


not,  AM  TnrLmrr  Orders  taken  now  for  next  spring 
Ua  J-UIU- 1  Ul  KCjo  delivery.  Strong,  healthy  poults 
guaranteed  liaised  5.000  this  year.  WINNECUNNETT 

TURKEY  FARM,  largest  in  New  England,  Norton,  Mass. 


'TT'TTTY  K'XJ'VTC  One  of  America’s  best  flocks.  We 
A  AJ-lvIVIl/  I  O  furnish  breeders  and  complete 
instructions  for  raising.  Thousands  are  being  raised  by 
our  method.  CHAS.  W.  WAMPLER,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Narragansett  Turkeys 

Toms,  $1  2;  Trios,  $30. 


“The  kind  that  lay  in 
tile  barn  and  stay  at 
home.”  Hens,  $10; 
W.  S.  THOMAS,  Adona,  Ohio 


MABR0NZE  TURKEYS 

clusively  on  our  farm.  LEE  BROS. 


Select  breeding 
stock;  from  2,000 
flock  raised  ex- 

Rlley,  Indiana 


lOAA  GOLD  -  BAND 
1  L\J\)  Giant  Bronxe 

and  show  stock. 


Tnrlrm/c  Bred  for  vi&or,  size  and  egg 
lUlivcjo  production;  unrelated  utility 

BECK'S  TURKEY  FARM,  Rockwood/Pa. 


1 500  SlYrro^b  Bronze  Turkeys 

Satisfaction  guar.  FRANK  CHASE,  Turkey  Hill,  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 


TURKEYS  .  BUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS 
Special  Kali  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

HIGHLAND  E  A  KM,  SellersvlUe,  Pa. 


WHITE  Hollands— 17  years  careful  breeding.  Toms, 
$12.  liens,  $10.  HOLLAND  FARM,  Iteloliei-town,  Blase. 


REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


TURKEYS— Purebred  M.  B.,  W.  H.  and  B.  li.  breeders 
Reasonable.  MYRTLE  De  GENOVA  Coeymens  Hollow,  N-  Y 


rnruron  c  high-powered 

UULtlEKlLLa  LEGHORNS 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EGQ  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansbury.  N.  Y. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  13c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1 2c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  I).  Postage  paid.  100$ 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  RAUMUARDNEIt,  Heaver  Springs,  Penns 


Quality  Chicks  White  Rocks 

Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly. 

LAYWELL  FARM,  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


LAYING  PULLETS  ffgygg 

March  and  April  hatched  from  our  famous  260-egg  strain. 
Large  and  vigorous.  5$  discount  on  orders  of  500  and 
over.  REDBIRD  FARM  -  W  rent  hum,  Muss. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS — For  Broilers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  C.  C. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


BRED-TO-LAY  8ARRED  ROCKS,  PULLETS  AND 
COCKERELS.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.  Y, 


Leghorn  Pullets 

$2.00  each.  FRED  HEUEE,  Sayville,  New  York 


COCKERELS— To  improve  the  Production,  Color,  Size, 
Vigor  of  your  Reds;  $5.  NELLIE  RUSSELL,  Woodbury.  Conn. 


TT1  NSO\  8TRAIN — Ped.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

JL  JL  240  to  328-egg  ancestry,  $15  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  LUKEItT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Eait  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


ninu  rORNKH  FINK  8TOCK’ 

JLPiiKtV  LUKIH3I1  Murtluavllle,  New  Jersey 


T  1  _ Large,  pure  bred,  well  marked 

1  OUlOUSe  *jeese  WM.  marshall  Cos  Cub,  Conn. 
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TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to- 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said 
tinder  this  head,  but  we  believe  a  farm  paper 
should  give  farmers  an  opportunity  to  tell  each 
other  wliat  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed 
in  polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is 
edited  but  the  substance  not  changed.  Discuss 
one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

An  Appeal  for  Self  Help 

For  six  years  I  have  been  located  in 
East  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  farmers  have  dwindled,  the 
county  is  growing  wild,  buildings  are  de¬ 
teriorating,  fine  farm  lands  are  growing 
up  with  wild  shrubs,  and  the’  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  farmers  who  are  left  has 
grown  less.  In  a  recent  visit  to  New 
York  City  I  was  frequently  advised  that 
if  the  farm  was  not  a  paying  proposition 
to  come  back  to  the  city  and  make  a 
weekly  salary.  When  I  asked  them  what 
they  would  do  for  their  breakfast  milk  if 
all  farmers  did  that,  I  made  them  stop 
and  think.  I  reminded  them  that  they 
paid  more  for  rent,  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
than  formerly.  Manufacturers  have  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  their  goods,  and  the 
consumer  pays  for  it  without  protest.  It 
is  only  the  products  of  the  farm  that 
sell  for  less  than  the  present  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  In  consequence  the  farmer  is 
worrying  about  the  money  to  roof  his 
buildings  and  to  pay  the  taxes  on  them. 
For  ten  years  he  has  had  to  draw  on 
small  savings,  if  he  had  any,  and  if  not 
his  place  is  neglected,  if  not  sold  for 
taxes. 

Labor  is  high  and  farm  labor  is  worth 
just  as  much  as  mechanics,  shoemakers 
or  physicians.  I  estimate  that  it  would 
be  fair  to  add  three  cents  for  labor  to  the 
price  of  milk  and  make  the  price  nine 
cents  a  quart  the  year  around.  The 


occurs  and  restrict  the  amounts  for  a  time 
at  least  if  overindulgence  may  he  suspect¬ 
ed.  Merely  cutting  the  amount  of  food 
given  may  put  a  stop  to  the  trouble,  in¬ 
dicating  that  too  much  stimulating  food, 
rather  than  the  kind,  was  at  fault.  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  of  other  reason 
for  such  behavior  upon  the  part  of  chicks 
that  act  as  described,  a  prompt  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  food  given  for  a  time 
is  good  practice.  M.  B.  D. 


Alfalfa  for  Hens 

How  would  you  advise  feeding  Alfalfa 
meal  to  laying  hens,  and  pullets?  I  soaked 
some  meal  in  water  Q.S  for  wet  mash,  but 
they  would  have  noilf  of  it.  IIow  can  I 
know  leaf  men1  from  other?  My  dealer 
does  not  seem  c."'  kvow  the  difference.  I 
have  300  May  hatc-ned  White  Leghorn 
pullets  still  on  range  all  Latched  same 
time,  but  they  are  very  uneven  in  develop¬ 
ment.  Some  are  laying  and  some  far  from 
maturity.  Almost  all  are  of  good  size  and 
weight.  Would  it  do  to  cull  out  runts, 
and  house  all  good  sized  in  the  only  house 
I  have  for  them  (40x22  feet)  going  very 
carefully  with  light  first  six  weeks  or  so, 
to  give  backward  birds  chance  to  color  up? 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  T.  k. 

Alfalfa  leaf  meal  may  be  fed  as  part 
of  the  laying  mash,  one-tenth  part  of  the 
mash  by  weight  in  this  feed  being  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  other  green  foods  when  these 
are  not  available  or  desired.  Where 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  home  raised,  it 


This  is  part  of  a  flock  of  White  Holland  turkeys  raised  by  E.  J.  Johndrow,  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  Co.,  N.  F.  They  were  hatched  May  22  and  June  10.  The  toms  now  weigh  from 

1J)  to  20  pounds. 


neighboring  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
been  paying  nine  cents  a  quart  for  milk 
for  some  time. 

Few  consumers  realize  what  the  dairy 
farmer  has  gone  through  during  the  dry 
season.  We  have  had  to  buy  grain,  and 
carry  water  to  keep  cows  in  condition.  1 
do  not  believe  that  consumers  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  my  suggestion.  They  have  been 
paying  19  cents  a  quart  while  the  pro¬ 
ducer  has  received  only  six  cents. 

With  the  elements  against  us  and  the 
cost  of  production  high  on  account  of 
the  cost  of  labor  and  necessary  supplies, 
we  have  not  made  1  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested.  We  have  had  much 
talk  of  farm  relief.  The  nation  and  the 
State  have  appointed  commissions  and 
committees  but  relief  has  not  come.  It 
is  not  in  their  power  to  help,  but  it  is 
in  the  power  of  farmers  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  I  beg  every  farmer  to  do  his  part 
to  push  this  advance  in  the  price  of  milk, 
and  get  an  increased  return  coming  our 
way,  and  that  by  December  1. 

.TAMES  W.  WHITLEY. 


Staggering  Chicks 

I  am  feeding  a  hatch  of  Rocks  for 
broilers,  now  one  month  old.  About  a 
week  ago  I  noticed  one  staggering.  I 
brought  it  in  house,  soon  it  got  so  it 
couldn’t  stand  up.  It  wouldn’t  eat  or 
drink,  but  lived  two  days.  i.  h.  w. 

Delaware 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  causes 
such  disturbances  of  muscular  control 
when  but  an  occasional  chick  is  affected, 
and  there  is  no  evident  general  disease 
or  something  so  wrong  with  feeding  or 
care  that  numerous  cases  develop  in  the 
flock.  Irritation  of  some  kind  affecting 
the  nerve  control  of  the  muscles  is  prob¬ 
ably  present,  but  wether  this  is  due  to 
intestinal  parasites,  improper  food  or 
other  cause  cannot  be  told.  Little  chicks 
like  the  young  of  other  animals,  are  espe¬ 
cially  susceptible  to  digestive  disturbances 
and  it  is  always  well  to  look  into  the 
character  of  the  food  given  when  trouble 


may  he  fed  chopped  or  as  whole  hay 
allowing  the  birds  to  pick  off  the  leaves 
and  make  litter  of  the  rest. 

Your  dealer  should  he  able  to  know 
what  he  is  purchasing  if  he  deals  with 
reliable  firms.  The  color  is  one  good  in¬ 
dex  to  quality  in  Alfalfa  meal,  superior 
grades  being  of  dark  green  color.  It  is 
always  a  good  plan  to  place  backward 
pullets  by  themselves  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  develop  without  interfer¬ 
ence  from  stronger  birds.  In  this  way, 
many  potentially  good  layers  may  be  saved 
from  the  discard,  when,  judged  from  their 
development  alone,  they  would  he  con¬ 
sidered  unprofitable  culls.  By  separating 
these  pullets,  artificial  lights  may  he  used 
to  hasten  development  without  interfering 
with  the  management  of  the  others, 
though  the  same  care  should  be  used  in 
beginning,  continuing  and  discontinuing 
the  lights  as  would  he  necessary  with 
better  developed  birds.  M.  B.  D. 


Winter  Broilers 

I  wish  advice  concerning  the  broiler 
market  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months.  I  am  considering  the  plan  of 
raising  them  for  sale  during  this  season 
of  the  year,  but  wish  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  demand  and  scale  of  prices  ranging 
from  November  to  the  middle  of  April? 
Which  breed  of  bird  is  most  desirable, 
the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock.  White  Rock 
or  R.  I.  Red?  M.  P.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Cornell  Station  has  published  a 
summary  of  Winter  broiler  prices  for 
five  years,  with  comments.  A  five-year 
monthly  average  of  prices  for  colored 
broilers,  or  those  of  the  heavier  breeds, 
was  as  follows:  January,  36.8c;  Febru¬ 
ary,  4S.4c  ;  March.  52.2c ;  April.  59.2c  ; 
May.  50.4c;  June,  43.6c;  July,  36.8c; 
August,  31c;  September,  28.2e;  October, 
24.4c;  November,  31c;  December.  36.4c. 


November  23,  1929 

Commenting  upon  the  above,  this  station 
says :  “In  following  Leghorn  and  colored 
broiler  prices  through  the  past  seven 
years,  from  1922  to  1928,  inclusive,  for 
the  Winter  months  of  November,  Decem¬ 
ber,  January  and  February,  we  will  find 
that  there  has  been  a  general  downward 
tendency  since  1925.  Prices  were  up  a 
little  in  1928,  probably  due  to  generally 
high  prevailing  poultry  prices.  How 
much  longer  the  production  of  Winter 
broilers  will  prove  profitable  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  largely  of  how  fast  consumers  can 
l^e  educated  to  eating  broilers  at  that  time 
of  the  year.” 

The  best  prices  for  broilers  come  early 
in  the  season  and  drop  off  rapidly  after 
the  first  of  July.  Those  who  sell  broil¬ 
ers  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  their  sur¬ 
plus  cockerels  endeavor  to  get  them  into 
market  by  the  last  of  June.  Winter 
broiler  production  as  a  speciality  is  an¬ 
other  thing.  It  has  proved  profitable  for 
some  years  but  there  is  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  conservative  poultrymen  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  it  is  being  overdone,  m.  b.  d. 


Popcorn  for  Poultry 

Wihat  value  would  waste  popcorn 
(clean  but  not  desirable  for  eating)  have 
if  ground  -as  a  mash  for  laying  hens? 
What  should  he  added  to  produce  a  more 
balanced  ration?  b.  b. 

Popcorn  has  practically  the  same  food 
value  as  other  varieties  of  corn  com¬ 
monly  used  in  stock  feeding,  perhaps  a 
slightly  higher  value.  If  used  in  a  mash, 
it  should  be  balanced,  as  other  cornmeal 
is,  by  the  feeds  of  higher  protein  content, 
and  such  animal  products  as  meat  scraps 
and  dried  milk.  Popcorn  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  sufficient  supply  to  make  its  use 
in  poultry  feeding  one  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  authorities  in  this  matter  and 
I  know  of  no  published  comparisons  with 
other  poultry  foods.  It  is  slightly  higher 
in  protein  and  dry  matter  content  than 
other  varieties  of  corn,  however. 

M.  B.  D. 


Useful  Poultry  Pamphlet 

We  have  received  from  the  Ross  Com¬ 
pany  of  Springfield,  O.,  a  48-page  booklet 
containing  much  information  of  interest 
and  value  to  poultry  producers.  The 
following  chapter  headings  show  some¬ 
thing  of  its  scope:  Selection  of  Breeds; 
Poultry  Breeding;  Incubation;  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Baby  Chicks ;  Rearing  Young 
Stock  ;  Treatment  of  Mature  Birds  ;  Cull¬ 
ing  ;  Feeds  and  Feeding;  Marketing;  Dis¬ 
eases  and  Their  Treatment ;  Sanitation ; 
Housing.  This  is  a  handy  book  to  have 
for  reference. 


Connecticut  Market  Notes 

(Supplied  by  State  Bureau  of  Markets,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.) 

The  egg  market  was  steady  with  demand 
good  for  Connecticut  newlaid  fancy  grade.  Of¬ 
ferings  of  Connecticut  special  No.  2  grade  was 
heavier  than  a  week  ago,  but  demand  good  and 
stock  disposed  of  readily  in  larger  cities. 

The  price  of  milk  for  November  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  C.  M.  P.  A.  sold  as  fluid  milk, 
is  to  be  1014c  per  quart.  This  price  is  to 
cover  grade  B  milk  sold  on  the  one-price  con¬ 
tracts.  The  price  of  all  grade  B  milk,  sold  in 
fluid  form  on  pooling  contracts,  is  to  be  10%c 
per  quart. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Apples,  Baldwins, 
bu„  $2  to  $2.50;  Greenings,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.75;  Opalescent,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3;  western,  box,  $3.50  to  $4;  No.  2 
and  drops,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  cranberries,  %  bbl., 
$3.50  to  $3.75;  oranges.  Cal.,  17G-21G.  $4.50  to 
$8;  pears,  10  qts.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  quinces,  bu„ 
$2  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  crate,  $2.75  to  $3;  cabbage,  100 

lbs.,  $2  to  $2.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
celery,  12-stalk  bun.,  75e  to  $1.20;  lettuce, 
doz.,  50  to  75c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 

parsnips,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2:  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.90 
to  $3;  120-lb.  sacks,  $3.00  to  $3.75;  pumpkins, 
Sugar,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to 

$1;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to 

$1.25. 

Poultry  and  Dairy. — Chickens,  live,  lb..  30 
to  32e;  dressed,  lb.,  34  to  38c;  ducks,  live,  lb.. 
24  to  20c;  dressed,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  fowls,  dressed, 
lb.,  30  to  36e;  live,  lb.,  23  to  30e;  turkeys, 
Conn,  fancy,  live,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  dressed,  west¬ 
ern,  lb.,  41  to  43c ;  butters,  92  score,  lb..  42  to 
47c;  eggs,  Conn,  newlaid  fanev,  75  to  80c; 
Conn,  special  No.  1,  70  to  72c;  Conn,  special 
No.  2,  58  to  60c;  Conn,  extra,  68  to  70c;  Conn, 
gathered,  70c;  western,  47  to  58c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt.,  8 
to  9c;  special,  from  Jersev  herds,  10  to  lie; 
cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300; 
grades,  $100  to  $150;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100 
lbs.,  $12  to  $15;  common  to  poor,  $10  to  $11; 
veal  calves,  milk  fed,  fancy,  $18  to  $20;  me¬ 
dium.  $12  to  $10;  pork,  dressed,  85  to  100  lbs., 
$18;  heavy,  $14  to  $16;  fowls,  heavv,  live,  lb., 
28  to  32c-;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  *35  to  42c; 
broilers,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz., 
60  to  65c;  potatoes,  120-lb.  bag,  $3.50:  apples, 
fancy,  eating,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  common,  cook 
ing,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  onions,  Conn.  Valley,  100 
lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from  chain  stores, 
qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmer’s  delivery,  lb.. 
50  to  55c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  50 
to  55e;  cut  from  tubs  lb..  50  to  52c;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb.,  32  to  38c;  cottage,  lb.,  15  to 
20c;  eggs,  strictly  local,  fresh,  doz.,  75  to 
80c;  fowls,  fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  42  to  45e;  roast¬ 
ing  chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c:  broilers,  native, 
lb.,  50  to  55c;  ducks,  lb.,  35  to  38c:  turkeys, 
lb.,  65c;  capons,  lb.,  68c;  pork  loins,  local, 
dressed,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  sausage  meat,  lb.,  38 
to  42c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  40  to  45e;  lamb  roasts, 
lb.,  38  to  40c;  F.  A.  0. 
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Cod  Liver 

* 

Better  Codfish 
— Better  Oil 


GORTON’S  Vitamin- Proved  Cod 
Liver  Oil  gets  results — and  for  a 
very  real  reason.  The  company  that 
makes  it  is  the  largest  fishing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  America  and  has  practically  first  pick  of 
all  the  best  codfish  caught  off  the  Atlantic  coast. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  rich  in  vitamins  and  why  it 
is  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Gallon  to  try  only  $2,45.  Send  no  money 
—pay  the  postman.  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER 
OIL  CO.,  Dept.  R-211,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

COD  LIVER 
OIL 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 
Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.  E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Gorton’s  Cod’s  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


OIL  CO.,  Dept.  R-211, C 

CJortoris 


“Your  father 
was  a 
glutton  for 
grain— until 
he  tasted 
RAT-NIP” 

RATS  can’t  resist  Rat-Nip.  They  prefer  it. 

That’s  why  it  gets  all  the  rats.  They  eat 
it  and  rush  for  water  —  out  of  the  building  — 
to  die.  Equally  fatal  to  mice  and  roaches. 
Money  back  guarantee.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
it,  send  35c  for  full-size  tube.  Liquid  Veneer 
Corporation,  754  Liquid  Veneer  Bldg.,  Buffa¬ 
lo,  N.  Y. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz  size  with  flats,  fillers 
aiidlids.  Carriers  for  both 
P  aches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 


Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Winter  Broilers  Pay 

if  you  buy 

HUBBARD  FARMS  RED  CHICKS 

Low  mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  CATALOGUE. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Mine  of  Information  —  1'  H  !■!  Id 

Tile  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book— jFree  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 

Kiver. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
"  hy  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  anv  other. 

lord  FARMS  67  Forest  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  $10  per  100;  Light  and  Heavy,  $12; 
Heavy,  $14.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
hi  eeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send 
for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  Main 
Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


DI  TI  I  17 TC  Rhode  Island  Reds 
1  U  JLiLiEd  1  O  Barred  Rocks 

APRIL  HATCH..  .  S2.00  MAY  HATCH.. ..  $1 .76 
BREEDING  COCKERELS....  $6.00 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel,  1085 

DR.  ROMIG’S  qualit  v  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Heavy  Mixed. 

too*  live,  prepaid,  delivery.  Attractive  prices — 1,000  lots. 

L  C.  RQMIG,  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Holly  wood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  #7.50,  *10. O©  and  *15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

1' ive  1*01111  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  ^ - - —  ^ 

WHITE  LEGHORN  ^ - ’  H  X  CJ  ii-  ^ 

Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners.  Send 
your  orders  now  for  February.  March  and  April, 
$12.00  per  100  $57.50-500  $110-1000 

“OUR  SPECIAL  MATINGS” 

$13.00  per  100  $62.50-500  $120-1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Penna. 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
W'rite  for  lowest  fall  and  winter  prices. 
Hatcheswkly.  Jas.  E  Ulsh.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


200  PULLETS  R  March*  Hatched  * 

State  accredited  stock.  Laying  or  ready  to-lay,  S2.60 
each.  IRA  K.  DODDS  NORTH  HERO,  VT. 


Loss  of  Hens 

What  is  wrong  with  my  chickens?  They 
are  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Some  of  them  have  a  black  head.  Black 
seems  to  ooze  from  around  the  eyes  and 
bill.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fluid  that 
comes  from  the  skin  and  is  sticky.  When 
they  get  real  bad,  the  comb  turns  white 
and  they  die.  Is  there  a  possibility  that 
it  could  be  due  to  apples?  The  chickens 
eat  quite  a  lot  of  them.  They  are  housed 
in  good  quarters,  where  it  is  high  and 
dry,  and  is  protected  from  the  wind.  We 
feed  them  good  rations,  consisting  of  dry 
mash  (laying  mash),  scratch  and  they  al¬ 
ways  have  water  and  milk.  Last  Spring 
we  had  some  trouble  with  lameness ; 
chickens  would  get  lame  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  reason.  Some  would  get  very 
lame,  could  hardly  walk ;  the  head  turned 
black  and  they  died.  l.  b.  l. 

*  New  York. 

While  your  description  is  not  very 
clear  as  to  any  disease,  I  suspect  that 
the  trouble  that  you  are  having  is  chick- 
enpox.  If  so,  you  will  find  brownish  scabs 
forming  about  the  head  and,  later,  these 
may  be  black.  There  may  also  be  some 
discharge  from  the  head  passages.  In  any 
case,  you  should  remove  from  the  flock 
any  birds  showing  symptoms  of  illness 
and  clean  up  the  eating  and  drinking 
utensils  used  by  the  rest.  Painting  any 
scabs  or  sores  about  the  head  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  will  be  good  treatment  for 
the  suspected  chickenpox.  The  lameness 
seen  in  the  Spring  may  have  had  any 
one  of  several  causes.  I  cannot  say  which 
one  was  operative.  m.  b.  d. 


Sprouted  Oats  for  Hens 

Where  germinated  oats  are  the  only 
green  feed  used  in  feeding  hens,  how  many 
quarts,  of  dry  oats  should  be  germinated 
for  daily  feeding  to  100  hens?  M.  F. 

New  York 

When  oats  are  to  be  used  as  “green 
food”  they  are  not  merely  germinated, 
the  process  is  continued  until  the  ger¬ 
minated  oats  have  sprouts  from  two  to 
four  inches  in  length.  Even  then,  they 
are  not  green  unless  the  sprouting  is  done 
in  sufficient  sunlight  to  give  them  the 
desired  color. 

It  is  easier  to  obtain  short  sprouted 
oats  than  those  with  longer  growths,  as 
there  is  less  danger  of  mustiness.  Oats 
will  increase  three  times  or  more  in 
weight  in  the  process  of  sprouting,  much 
water  being  taken  up  in  the  operation, 
'but  they  do  not  increase  in  actual  food 
content.  Their  succulence,  palatability 
and,  if  green  the  added  virtue  of  the  green 
coloring  matter  make  them  a  desirable 
Winter  green  food.-  From  one  to  two 
square  inches  of  the  sprouted  oat  sod  is 
usually  fed  to  each  hen  daily.  A  trial 
with  the  particular  method  of  sprouting 
used  will  determine  the  amount  of  dry 
grain  needed.  Only  heavy  oats  should  be 
used.  m.  B.  d. 


The  Cornell  Mash 

Will  you  let  me  know  of  a  good  for¬ 
mula  for  home  mixture  of  mash  for  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks?  I  want  a 
formula  for  a  growing  mash  and  a  laying 
mash.  'Is  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  good  in  Winter 
to  use  in  place  of  other  green  vegetable 
stuffs?  m.  s. 

New  Jersey 

The  Cornell  mash  formula  is  well 
adapted  to  home  mixing  containing  but 
four  grain  products,  and  these  available 
wherever  stock  and  poultry  foods  are 
carried.  It  is  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
yellow  corn  meal,  flour  wheat  middlings, 
wheat  bran,  ground,  heavy  oats  or  barley 
and  meat  scrap  of  50-55  per  cent  protein 
content ;  that  is,  meat  scrap  of  good 
grade.  Three  pounds  of  fine  salt  are 
mixed  with  500  pounds  of  this  mash,  or 
practically  a  half  pound  to  the  hundred¬ 
weight  of  mash.  If  used  as  a  growing 
mash  for  chickens,  it  would  be  better  to 
add  another  part  of  the  wheat  bran.  Alf¬ 
alfa  meal  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
other  green  food  in  the  Winter,  when  a 
substitute  is  needed.  It  may  be  added  to 
the  mash  in  the  proportion  of  one  tenth 
part,  or  10  pounds  in  the  hundred.  Not 
all  alfalfa  meals  are  good,  however.  A 
good  meal  should  not  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  fibre  from  the  stalk  of  the 
plant  but  should  be  made  from  leaves  and 
be  of  a  good  green  color.  Alfalfa  leaf 
meal  and  leaf  and  flower  meal  are  desir¬ 
able.  M.  b.  D. 


Irate  Diner  :  “Look  here ,  waitress, 
there  isn’t  a  particle  of  turtle  in  this 
turtle  soup.”  Waitress:  “Well,  what  of 
it?  We  have  Cabinet  pudding,  but  you 
wouldn’t  expect  to  find  Andrew  Mellon 
in  it,  would  you?” — Tit-Bits. 


George  Lowry’s 
champion  pullet 
laid  328  eggs  in 
364  days. 


You,  too,  can  draw  poultry 
profits  from  the  winter  sun 


George  Lowry  of  West  Willington,  Conn., 
whose  birds  won  the  Storr’s  Egg-Laying 
Contest  last  year,  draws  profits  even  from 
the  winter  sun.  His  ten-bird  pen  made  a 
World’s  record  of  3007  eggs  in  364  days — 
the  champion  laid  328! 

In  winter,  when  egg  prices  are'higher,  he  uses 
CEL-O-GLASS  to  flood  his  houses  with  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  that  help  him  get  more  eggs  per  bird. 
No  ordinary  window  glass  for  him  I  No  soiled 
muslin  or  other  soiled  cloth  curtains  I  They  bar 
the  ultra-violet  rays  which  stream  through 
CEL-O-GLASS  and  increase  his  egg  production. 

These  kindly  violet  rays  are  nature’s  great 
physician.  They  kill  germs,  check  disease,  pre¬ 
vent  rickets.  They  hasten  growth.  And  they 
force  the  blood  to  manufacture  Vitamin  D,  caus¬ 
ing  proper  assimilation  of  calcium  and  phosphorus 
—the  bone-building,  shell-building  minerals. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  weather-tight.  It  keeps 
houses  warmer,  dryer.  It  eliminates  draughts. 
Years  of  experiments  and  millions  of  farmers’ 
experiences  are  behind  it.  CEL-O-GLASS  is  a 


tried  and  tested  product  with  a  record  of  per¬ 
formance.  The  name  is  on  the  selvage.  Look  for  it. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  durable,  translucent  ma¬ 
terial  made  by  coating  tough  wire  mesh  with  a 
substance  admitting  a  flood  of  ultra-violet  rays 
when  you  need  them  most — in  winter.  Properly 
installed  CEL-O-GLASS  lasts  for  years.  The 
Vineland  Egg-Laying  Contest  is  still  using  CEL- 
O-GLASS  installed  4  years  ago.  For  longest  life, 
it  should  be  installed  on  frames  in  a  vertical 
position  and  completely  protected  from  summer 
exposure. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  not  only  valuable  in  the  care 
of  poultry,  but  also  for  preventing  stiff  legs  in 
swine;  for  bringing  disinfecting  sunlight  into 
dairy  barns;  as  a  light,  warm,  back-porch  en¬ 
closure;  for  cold  frames,  etc.  The  full  story  is 
told  in  our  free  64-page  book,  “Health  on  the 
Farm”.  Write  for  it.  Also,  if  you  are  building, 
send  for  our  free  blueprints  of  authorized  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Poultry  and  hog-houses  —  see 
coupon.  Your  hardware,  lumber,  seed  or  feed 
dealer  probably  carries  CEL-O-GLASS.  If  not, 
please  write  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce 
Street,  New  York  City. 


BEC.  U.s.  PAT.  orr  - 


CEfcO-GIASS 


©  1929  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 


y.S.  PATENT  1,580.287 

Look  for  the  name  on  the  selvage 


□  Laying  House 

□  Brooder  House 

□  Hog  House 

□  Cold  Frames 

□  Back  Porches 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.  411-A 
21  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  book, 
“Health  on  the  Farm”.  Also  send  free  the  blue¬ 
print  (8)  checked: 

Name.  . .  .*. . 

Address  R.  F.  D . . 

Town . State . 


i>v  _ 

t  HEALTH 

A'  y. 


This  FREE  Book  on  Feeding 
Will  Increase  Your  Profits 

If  you  keep  poultry,  cattle  or  swine  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  this 
free  book,  “The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle.”  It  is 
filled  with  valuable  Information  for  both  the  beginner  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  breeder  It  explains  how  Struven’s  Fish  Meal  will  increase  your 
profits  by  providing  all  essentials  for  rapid,  healthy  growth  of  poultry, 
swine  and  cattle.  Protein  and  mineral  contents  are  combined  in  the 
most  digestible  and  beneficial  form  insuring  you  better  results  and 
greater  profits.  Write  today  for  sample  and  book— BOTH  FREE ! 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO.,  114-1 16-M  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ROSSMETAL  HOUSES 

INSULATED  For  Baby  Chicks 

.  and  Grown  Birds 


MAKE 

MORE  MONEY 

Ross  owners  gel 
quick  profits.  Throe 
houses  — all  sizes. 

Write  today  lor  bin  Ross  Catalog— free 
'  Huy  now— Pay  later 
ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 
Check  items  wanted.  900  Warder  St. 


Brooder  Houses 


Hog  Houses  ■ 

1. 

Cutters  ■  Mills 


INCREASE  YOUR  POULTRY  PROFITS! 

By  proper  Breeding,  Feedinpr.  Housing,  Culling 
&  Marketing  AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 


_ | _ 

yjfitmfiKfSB&lvM  tella  how  to  do  it,  and  in  addition  a  aerieu  of 

TfcWiiW  Colored  Pictures 

with  explanatory  text  tell  and  show  many  thintfa 
you  should  know.  They  are  not  just  colored  pie- 

_ m.  turea  of  birds  but  pictures  of  an  educational  na- 

ySsEgl Kfs  ture,  somethin*?  never  before  shown  by  a  poultry 
paper.  12  issues  of  American  Poultry  Journal 
contain  about  lOOO  pages--Price  25c  a  yr.--5  yrs.  for  $1. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  16-536 S.  Clark  St.  CHICAGO 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
c  growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

?nGA^‘LON  D*UM  •  •  $  6.75  I  F.  O.  B. 

c,  •  ,  •  •  13.00  I  N.  Y 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

„  C9NE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue _ Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiif  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiii 

FfflmnnHc’  A  complete  record, 

Luiiiuiiua  Q  Easy  t0  keep<  Start 

anytime;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

R00k  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

"  XV  v  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiim 


Poultry  □ 
Account  D 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ids  'Rocks-Wyandottes 

.iihrrrrrr:  rrrrfamrtm-HrerU-rinrtr  n-r-rtMItlil  nn  tt  i  ’it  nt  nmmnntfttr  i 
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WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL '-BREEDERS 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  n»  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 

Just  now  we  are  offering  Special  Prices  on  Reds  and  B.  Rocks  to 
broiler  raisers,  particularly  attractive  to  large  buyers ;  and  for  de¬ 
livery  previous  to  Feb.  15th. 

Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  Year 

HALL  BROTHERS,  BOX  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  reliability  of  the  Union  Con¬ 
trol  Corporation  of  Coudersport,  l’a.,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  Ucco  and  Carbicide, 
two  of  their  products?  An  agent  has 
been  through  this  section  selling  the  above 
and  making  very  strong  claims  for  same. 
Carbicide  is  for  treating  seed  potatoes  in 
the  bin,  simply  set  a  pan  of  it  on  top  of 
the  potatoes  and  cover  with  a  blanket; 
sounds  good.  Ucco  is  for  treating  the 
soil,  a  gallon  of  it  is  mixed  with  some  400 
gallons  of  water  and  sprayed  on  the  land 
to  be  planted  to  potatoes.  This  is 
claimed  to  end  all  trouble  from  bugs, 
blight  and  all  other  objectionable  pests 
and  make  spraying  unnecessary.  The 
cost  is  $12  per  acre.  The  agent  had  gov¬ 
ernment  bulletins  recommending  this 
treatment,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  anyone  who  has  ever  heard  of  any 
such  method  of  control,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  claim  to  have  had  the  product 
on  the  market  for  several  years.  Any  in¬ 
formation  on  the  matter  would  be  much 
appreciated.  c.  r.  b. 

Vermont. 

•T.  P.  S.  Strickler,  manager  of  the 
Union  Control  Corp.,  has  apparently 
moved  his  operations  to  new  pastures,  so 
far  from  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  that  few,  if 
any,  have  heard  of  his  conviction  on  a 
fraud  charge  last  Winter  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  the  above-named  prod¬ 
ucts.  Three  experts  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
time  of  his  trial  testified  that  the  prod¬ 
ucts  were  worthless  for  purpose  Strickler 
recommended  them  at  time  of  sale.  From 
the  above  report  it  would  seem  Strickler 
or  his  agents  are  making  similar  false 
claims  which  got  him  into  trouble  in 
Pennsylvania. 

A  flashlight  was  sent  to  me  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  If  satisfactory  I  am  to  send  $3. 
If  not  return  at  their  cost.  I  did  not 
order  it.  I  believe  I  read  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  that  unordered  goods  could  be  kept. 
I  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  light  but  I 
would  like  to  help  break  up  this  mail 
bunk.  The  light  is  worth  about  $1. 

New  Jersey.  E.  B. 

The  subscriber  is  under  no  obligation 
to  either  return  the  flashlight  or  pay  for 
it.  If  be  uses  the  flashlight  he  will  then 
be  under  obligations  to  pay  for  it.  If  the 
concern  sending  out  goods  in  this  man¬ 
ner  desires  their  return  it  should  come 
and  get  them. 

A  number  of  people  through  here  have 
purchased  a  rat-killer  at  $2  per  bottle, 
guaranteed  to  rid  place  of  rats  or  money 
refunded.  It  is  called  U.  S.  chlorine  gas, 
a  purple  liquid,  to  be  poured  into  zinc 
Mason  jar  lid  which  causes  gas  to  form, 
killing  all  germs,  lice,  rats,  mice,  etc., 
but  will  not  harm  people.  The  label  states 
that  money  will  be  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  by  writing  to  901  Capital  Hill, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa.  People  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  have  had  no  results  at  all,  and 
can  detect  no  odor  whatever.  Is  it  a 
fake  concern?  If  so  would  you  advertise 
it  to  protect  others?  E.  w.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  no  information  regarding  the 
alleged  “rat-killer”  inquired  about,  but 
the  report  again  emphasizes  the  fallacy 
of  buying  goods  of  any  sort  merely  on  the 
representations  of  unknown  traveling 
agents  or  salesmen.  The  name  of  the 
manufacturer  does  not  appear  on  the 
package.  The  subscriber  states  that  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  901  Capital  Hill,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  remain  unanswered. 

Could  you  help  me  collect  an  account 
for  one  case  of  white  eggs  shipped  to  E. 

M.  Benford,  5  North  St..,  Mt.  Vernon, 

N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  27?  I  received  several 

letters  from  Mr.  Benford  last  Summer 
wanting  eggs,  for  which  he  agreed  to  pay 
top  market  quotations,  and  since  that 
time  have  been  making  a  few  shipments 
to  him  which  have  always  been  satisfac¬ 
tory  before.  I  have  now  written  him 
two  letters  which  he  does  not  answer,  and 
have  concluded  he  does  not  intend  to  pay 
for  the  above  shipment.  If  you  can  do 
anything  for  me  I  certainly  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  and  be  glad  to  pay  you  for  your 
trouble.  6.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

We  have  similar  claims  from  another 
subscriber  and  shipper  to  Mr.  Benford. 
Mr.  Benford  has  little  financial  respon¬ 
sibility,  which  makes  it  doubtful  if  the 
claims  can  be  collected  by  legal  process. 
We  would  recommend  shipments  only  on 
a  cash-in-advance  basis.  Again  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  “investigation  before  ship¬ 
ment”  is  illustrated. 


About  a  month  ago  I  sent  an  order  to 
the  Fulton  Paint  Company  of  Cleveland, 

O.,  for  one-half  barrel  of  roofing  paint, 
expecting  to  get  15  or  30  gallons.  They 
sent  me  a  40-gallon  barrel.  I  sent  it 
back  and  paid  the  return  freight  charges. 
Now  they  want  me  to  send  them  $4  to 
partly  pay  for  manufacturing,  packing, 
handling,  overhead,  etc.  Today  I  got  no¬ 
tice  from  the  Globe  Adjusting  Bureau  of 
Cleveland  to  collect  the  $4  they  say  for 
merchandise  received  from  the  paint  com¬ 
pany.  Can  they  compel  me  to  pay  that 
$4?  Is  not  32  gallons  considered  a  bar¬ 
rel?  Another  man  ordered  one  barrel 
and  was  sent  GO  gallons.  Their  order 
blanks  just  state  barrel  and  half  barrel. 

Pennsylvania.  p.  e. 

The  Fulton  Paint  Company  is  only  an¬ 
other  name  of  the  Franklin  Paint  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cleveland,  the  deceptive  methods 
of  which  have  many  times  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  in  these  columns. 

In  the  oil  and  paint  trade  60  gallons 
is  considered  a  barrel,  and  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  the  trade  to  ship  40  gal¬ 
lons  as  a  half  barrel.  We  should  have  no 
criticism  of  a  paint  house  if  it  shipped 
100  gallons,  for  a  barrel,  provided  the  num¬ 
ber  of  gallons  was  specified  on  the.  order 
blank,  and  the  purchaser  understood  just 
what  quantity  he  was  ordering.  The 
Franklin  Paint  Company  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  subsidiaries  take  pains  to  keep  this 
information  from  the  customer  until  the 
order  is  signed.  In  view  of  the  deception 
practiced  by  this  paint  concern  we  do 
not  feel  that  the  subscriber  is  under  any 
moral  or  legal  obligations  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  made  upon  him. 

This  is  the  same  Bidwell  of  the  An¬ 
gola  Rubber  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  and 
his  International  Auto  Supply  Co.,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  which  he  reaped  a 
fortune  at  the  expense  of  many  people  all 
over  the  country.  a  reader. 

New  York. 

Accompanying  the  above  note  comes  a 
clipping  from  the  Buffalo  Courier,  Oct. 
22,  containing  the  record  of  the  acquittal 
of  Al.  C.  Bidwell  of  an  insanity  charge. 
Bidwell’s  record  in  connection  with  his 
Buffalo  promotions  has  appeared  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  from  time  to  time  for  20 
years  past.  It  appears  that  this  charge 
of  insanity  was  brought  in  connection 
With  his  editorship  of  “Reversible  Shirt 
News,”  and  his  “Money-Talks  Club.” 
After  *his  release  on  the  insanity  charge 
Bidwell  pleaded  “not  guilty”  to  the 
charge  of  petty  larceny,  alleging  that  he 
took  $5  for  membership  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  Money-Talks  Club  without  dis¬ 
pensing  any  benefit.  This  case  will  be 
heard  Dec.  2  and  a  second  charge  of 
fraudulent  advertising  will  be  heard  on 
Nov.  18. 

Since  I  sold  my  business  several  years 
ago  I  have  been  engaged  in  jobbing  gar¬ 
dening  for  a  livelihood.  This  means  a 
great  deal  of  lost  time  in  inclement 
weather  and  more  especially  Winter.  To 
overcome  this  what  do  you  think  of  the 
proposition  of  rabbit  raising  as  per  the 
literature  of  Raisin  Brook  Packing  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  inclosed  herewith? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  b. 

The  headquarters  of  Raisin  Brook 
Packing  Co.,  is  at  Dundee,  Mich.,  where 
some  ground  has  been  purchased  on  con¬ 
tract  and  several  buildings  have  been 
erected.  The  company  was  organized  un¬ 
der  Michigan  laws  in  October,  1927.  The 
literature  of  the  concern  forwarded  by 
this  subscriber  is  full  of  extravagant 
statements  as  to  the  easy  money  to  be 
made  in  breeding  rabbits — “$2,600  a  year 
net  profits  from  100  breeding  does.”  The 
breeding  of  rabbits  has  perhaps  been  ex¬ 
ploited  more  than  any  other  breeding  in¬ 
dustry.  Those  engaged  in  the  industry 
do  not  find  it  exceptionally  profitable. 
Those  who  may  take  up  the  breeding  of 
rabbits  with  any  such  expectations  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Any  novelty 
of  this  kind  should  be  taken  up  on  a  small 
scale  until  experience  is  gained,  and  with 
diligence  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  the  business  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  profitable,  but  no  easy  riches. 

I  am  sending  you  some  letters  pertain 
ing  to  an  account  due  me  from  Martin  F. 
Pane,  Claremore,  Okla.  He  came  to  my 
place  at  Helena,  Ark.,  and  took  away 
part  of  this  honey  in  motor  car.  You 
will  note  there  is  no  question  of  correct¬ 
ness  of  account  but  for  some  reason  I  can 
get  no  response  to  my  letters ;  it  does  not 
look  good  to  me.  s.  A.  f. 

Tennessee. 

We  are  referring  to  this  transaction, 
simply  to  again  emphasize  the  importance 
of  dealing  only  with  people  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  satisfactory  reference.  Mr.  Pane 
cannot  be  located,  and  he  is  not  known  to 
have  any  property,  so  that  the  account 
must  be  charged  up  to  experience. 


Ridding  a  Dog  of  Fleas 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  fleas 
on  a  dog?  I  have  tried  coal  oil  and  fly 
spray  without  success.  R.  M.  Y. 

Pennsylvania 

To  rid  a  dog  of  fleas  the  infested  skin 
may  be  dusted  freely  with  freshly  ground 
pyrethrum.  The  powder  does  not  kill  the 
fleas,  but  merely  numbs  or  stupefies  them. 
It  works  best  when  the  hair  is  dampened. 
Do  the  dusting  out  of  doors,  standing  the 
dog  on  a  large  square  of  paper.  After¬ 
ward  burn  the  paper.  Use  a  comb  and 
brush  to  remove  the  stupefied  fleas  from 
the  hair.  That,  treatment  is  fairly  effec¬ 
tive,  and  is  useful  in  cold  weather,  when 
the  dog  cannot  well  be  tubbed.  It  has  to 
be  repeated  often,  and  the  dog  must  be 
given  a  new  sleeping  place,  else  it  will 
quickly  become  reinfested  with  vermin. 
Sprinkling  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  btfd 
will  help  to  combat  fleas. 

When  the  weather  is  not  too  cold  the 
dog  may  quickly  be  freed  of  fleas  and 
lice  by  tubbing  it  in  a  warm  one  to  two 
per  cent  solution  of  coal  tar  dip,  such  as 
used  for  sheep  or  hogs,  but  do  not  use  an 
arsenical  dip,  as  the  poison  may  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  and 
have  a  fatal  effect.  Neither  should  any 
solution,  ointment  or  soap  that  contains 
carbolic  acid  or  mercury  be  used  on  a  dog 
or  _  cat,  as  they  are  poisonous  to  these 
animals.  Repeat  the  dipping  or  tubbing 
in  two  weeks,  or  as  often  as  is  seen  to  be 
necessary,  as  new  broods  of  fleas  hatch 
out  periodically.  The  dog  should  also,  so 
far  as  possible,  be  kept  away  from  all 
other  dogs,  else  it  will  soon  collect  a  new 
lot  of  fleas.  If  you  do  not  care  to  tub  the 
dog  apply  freely  to  infested  parts  of  the 
shin  a  lotion  composed  of  balsam  of  Peru. 
10  parts;  coal-tar  dip  or  disinfectant, 
two  parts ;  alcohol,  100  parts.  This  lo¬ 
tion  is  also  excellent  for  the  destruction  of 
scab  mites  and  lice;  but  pyrethrum 
powder  is  preferable  for  use  on  young 
puppies  and  cats  or  kittens.  A  small  dog 
or  a  cat  may  be  well  treated  by  dusting 
on  the  powder  and  then  wrapping  the 
animal  for  10  minutes  in  a  large  towel. 
The  fleas  migrate  to  the  towel  which  may 
then  be  plunged  into  boiling  water.  An¬ 
other  fairly  good  plan  is  to  sprinkle 
spirits  of  camphor  freely  on  the  towel. 
The  camphor  also  numbs  the  vermin  and 
they  migrate  to  the  cloth,  which  may  then 
be  immersed  in  boiling  water.  Two  latter 
plans  are  advisable,  as  treatment  for 
show  dogs,  as  it  does  not  injure  the 
“bloom”  of  the  coat.  Burn  the  litter 
used  in  the  beds  of  a  vermin-infested 
animal  and  try  to  rid  the  room  or  box- 
stall  of  fleas  before  letting  the  dog  live 
there  again. 

We  have  found  straight  kerosene  the 
most  effective  agent  for  the  destruction  of 
fleas  on  the  floors  of  the  stable  or  house. 
Swab  the  floors  with  a  mop  saturated 
with  kerosene,  and  work  the  fluid  into 
every  crack  and  crevice ;  afterward  sprin¬ 
kle  the  floor  with  powdered  napthalin. 
Repeat  the  treatment  daily  until  the 
vermin  is  destroyed.  By  placing  a  bit  of 
raw  meat  on  a  saucer  in  the  room  or  box- 
stall  or  kennel  one  can  quickly  ascertain 
whether  the  fleas  have  been  destroyed. 
The  meat  soon  attracts  any  fleas  that  may 
be  present.  Dog  and  cat  fleas  temporarily 
live  on  man  and  cause  torment.  They 
also  carry  tapeworms  of  man  in  one  stage 
of  their  existence,  which  is  a  good  reason 
for  getting  rid  of  them,  and  also  for  not 
letting  vermin-infested  animals  associate 
with  children.  It  is  best  to  use  straw  as 
bedding  for  a  dog  or  cat,  as  the  bedding 
may  be  burned.  Never  use  a  carpet,  sheep 
skin  or  rug.  It  is  about  impossible  to 
keep  dogs  from  becoming  infested  with 
fleas  if  they  have  to  live  in  a  sandy  yard 
where  the  vermin  breed  and  abound,  un¬ 
less  the  yard  be  saturated  with  road-fac¬ 
ing  oil.  After  applying  the  oil  gravel  may 
be  scattered  and  sand  then  be  rolled  in. 
Fleas  will  not  long  frequent  such  a  yard. 

A.  S.  A. 


Damage  by  Poultry  and 
Trespassers 

1.  We  have  told  our  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor  three  times  to  keep  his  chickens  off 
our  field,  because  they  are  destroying  our 
crops,  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  mind  it,  and 
his  chickens  are  still  destroying  our  crops. 
The  justice  of  the  peace  in  our  district 
says  that  nobody  can  stop  the  chickens 
from  going  over  a  field  and  destroying  the 
crops,  but  to  claim  the  damages  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  What  could  be  done 
to  stop  the  damage?  2.  The  property 
has  been  worked  to  the  gutter  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  road  all  the  time  before  the  telephone 
poles  were  put  in,  and  it  is  still  being 
worked  after  the  poles  were  put  in,  which 
is  about  nine  or  10  feet  from  the  road. 
The  property  is  still  worked  and  the  town 
has  no  objections.  Crops  are  being  plant¬ 
ed  there  and  people  ride  in  and  out,  de¬ 
stroying  our  crops  purposely.  We  have 
found  out  the  people  who  did  it.  What 
could  be  done?  n.  c. 

New  York. 

1.  You  have  a  wise  justice  of  the  peace 
in  your  town.  He  has  given  you  the  cor¬ 
rect  remedy  for  damage  done  by  chickens. 

2.  We  would  suggest  that  you  give  the 

names  of  the  ones  purposely  destroying 
your  crops  to  a  local  officer,  and  let  him 
see  if  he  cannot  give  you  some  assis¬ 
tance.  N.  T. 


Bride:  “So  this  is  the  machine  that 
tells  how  much  gas  we  use?”  Meter  Man  : 
“Well,  I  wouldn’t  say  that,  lady ;  but 
this  is  the  machine  that  tells  how  much 
gas  you  have  to  pay  for.” — People’s. 


HOME  CHRISTMAS  TRAVEL 

F\0  YOU  wish  to  enjoy  life  MORE? 
-■--'You  can  do  so  if  you  SAVE  MONEY 
— a  hard  thing  to  start  but  easier  and  eas¬ 
ier  with  every  regular,  systematic  weekly 
or  monthly  deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank 

WE  WELCOME  SMALL  ACCOUNTS 
Start  with  $1.00  or  more  and  earn  our  liberal  Interest 

Compounded  Quarterly  $ 38,000,000.00 

Mail  this  slip  today 

■  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated  1 
"  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the  I 
>  World.”  I 

!  » 


Name  . 
Address 
City  . . 


....  | 

I 

. I 
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SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use, 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER! 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEy] 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  i„c. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1848 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT  — 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from  — 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  53 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FR£K  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Avc,  &  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


RAPPERS 


T 

H  I  want  dark  Nov.  and  Dec.  caught  MINK;  also 
Coons,  Foxes,  Skunk  and  Eastern  Rats.  Don  t 
wait  to  write  for  my  price  list;  ship  and  say 
hold  separate.  I  pay  charges  both  ways  if 
you’re  not  satisfied.  There's  a  pleasant  surprise  awaiting 
you,  if  you  have  never  taken  advantage  of  my  otTer 
J  A  S  .  P.  ELLIS 
Raw  Furs 

84-86  Mill  Street  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Reliability  Since  1899 
It’s  the  way  we  grade  that  makes  us  grow. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  are  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Our  RURAL 
HERITAGE 


By  Dr.  James  Mickel  Williams 

THIS  notable  study  of  Rural  Tradi¬ 
tions,  Development,  Psychology, 
Economic  Attitude,  etc.,  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  Farm  Home.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  reading.  Price  $4. 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Old  Age  in  the  Country 

An  old  woman  with  75  years  of  farm 
]jfe  behind  her  said  today: 

“No  person  who  is  willing  to  work 
ever  goes  hungry  or  has  a  dependant  old 

age.” 

I  qualified  the  „  statement  with,  “No 
country  person.”  Accepting  the  amend¬ 
ment  she  thoughtfully  added,  “I  won¬ 
der  why  the  poorest  people  always  move 
to  the  city  where  work  is  scarce  and  food 
and  rents  so  high?  The  Blanks  moved  in 
last  week.  They  have  five  children  under 
12.” 

The  career  of  this  old  lady  began  at  the 
age  of  10  with  the  monthly  wage  of  one 
dollar.  “Unusually  good  pay  for  those 
days  it  was,  but  I  honestly  earned  it, 
even  if  I  do  have  to  say  so  myself,  with 
none  of  the  folks  of  those  days  alive  for 
me  to  prove  it  by.  I  pulled  weeds  and 
hoed  and  milked.  I  carried  wood  and 
chips,  and  washed  dishes.  I  minded  ba¬ 
bies,  made  beds,  cleaned  lamps.  Lawsy 
me !  Those  babies  are  all  dead !  C — - 
H — ,  who  lives  a  mile  the  other  side  of 
Woodsboro,  is  one  of  the  youngest  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  youngest  baby  there  that  I 
tended.  Three  of  them  were  under  five, 
and  they  were  a  handful.  I  worked  there 
nigh  on  to  three  years,  and  then  I  got  a 
chance  to  go  somewhere  else  for  twice  the 
money,  and  Pappy  told  me  to  go.” 

The  highest  wage  she  ever  received  was 
$1.50  a  day.  Yet  she  now  owns  one  of 
the  prettiest  homes  in  the  village,  with 
a  goodly  sized  plot  of  ground,  the  love¬ 
liest  flowers  I  have  ever  seen,  and  enough 
money  in  the  bank  to  enable  her  to  live 
frugally  on  the  interest.  So  far  she 
has  been  able  to  put  most  of  the  interest 
back  into  the  savings  account. 

“Yes,  my  garden  paid  my  taxes  and  the 
new  roof  for  the  kitchen.  Besides,  I  have 
two  bushels  of  potatoes,  20  quarts  of  to¬ 
matoes,  10  of  raspberries,  five  of  straw¬ 
berries,  10  of  peaches,  and  a  plenty  of 
parsnips,  carrots,  onions,  beets  and  cab¬ 
bage  to  keep  me  this  Winter.  1  got  about 
a  peck  of  dried  corn  by  doing  Miz — ’s  for 
her  on  the  shares.”  She  expects  her  two 
apple  trees  to  pay  for  her  Winter’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  wood,  and  have  enough  left  over 
to  give  her  fresh  fruit  until  Spring.  She 
does  all  the  work  herself  except  the 
Spring  plowing  and  the  apple  picking. 
Her  less  thrifty  village  neighbors  come  to 
the  door  and  buy  her  produce. 

“No,  I  don’t  care  much  for  movies.  It 
might  be  all  right  if  I  didn’t  sit  and 
think  of  the  20  cents  I  could  better  spend 
some  where  else.  I  can  git  just  as  much 
out  of  borrowing  a  book  from  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  library  and  reading  it  at  home. 
Did  you  ever  read  “Elsie  Dinsmore?” 
I  got  it  out  last  Sunday.  I  hear  you 
went  to  High  Knob  Sunday.  Thirty 
years  ago  this  past  August  was  the  last 
time  I’ve  been.  There  was  a  grand  sun¬ 
set  that  evening.  Mary  and  I  often 
speak  of  that  sunset.” 

This  woman  is  above  the  average,  con¬ 
sidering  her  handicaps,  but  she  isn’t 
markedly  so.  I  wonder  if  many  city  wo¬ 
men  with  her  educational  and  social 
equipment  could  have  garnered  as  much 
from  life.  The  city  women  of  her  age 
and  class  I  have  known  were  either  piti¬ 
ful  or  repulsive.  She  seems  to  be  har¬ 
vesting  the  rich  fruit  of  the  years.  They 
seemed  to  be  flimsy  structures -rapidly  de¬ 
caying.  Because  of  her  and  others  like 
her  I  believe  old  age  will  be,  for  me,  at 
least  a  not  unwelcome  time.  I  shall  meet 
and  greet  it  as  a  possible  friend. 

o.  H.  A. 


Grade  A  Dairy  Farm,  $65  Per  Acre 

1,000  acres— 500  in  cultivation,  balance  in  timber  and 
pasture.  One  ot  the  finest  Dairy  Farmsin  New  York  State. 
Located  on  a  hard  road  in  the  Eusopas  Valley  near 
Kingston.  Good  labor  had  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

SIX  GOOD  TENANT  HOUSES. 

Two  sets  ot  large  barns  and  silos.  One  barn  is  only  five 
years  old  and  Louden  equipped  for  80  head. 

To  be  sold  at  this  bargain  price  to  close  an  Estate. 

JOHN  A.  McLAUGHLIN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


1  VMM  UAVCW  FLO  I1I11A,  on  St.  Andrews 
Lilllll  nAVLll,  Bay,  invites  you  to  spend  the 
winter  there.  Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Golf,  varied 
entertainment.  Furnished  rooms,  apartment-,  cottages. 
Living  expenses  low.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFQ.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


Oats  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  CoblesLlll,  N.  Y. 


«r  ,  j  ,  n  Old  historical  bottles  and  flasks 

flr  anted  to  buy  — Old  Currier  color,  d  prints— 

U.  S.  Stamps,  old  envelopes  with  U.  S.  stamps  on  them. 

HOWARD  LEWIS ,  516  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
|  word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable  woman  to  cook  and  do  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  poultry  farm;  adults.  H. 
BISSING,  West  Cornwall.  Conn. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework,  no  objection 
to  one  child :  good  home  and  schooling  for 
child;  fair  wages  for  woman.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RIGHT  party  a  home  with  room  and  board 
for  .$10  a  month  and  part-time  light  work  on 
Virginia  vegetable  and  chicken  farm.  MRS. 
J.  H.  DODGE,  Rt.  1,  Manassas,  Va. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  assist  in  dairy,  help 
milk,  wash  bottles,  etc. ;  on  farm  near  Plain- 
field.  N.  J.;  give  reference  and  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  Christian  family  for  16-acre 
estate  at  La  Plume,  Pa. ;  eight-room  modern 
bungalow;  man  must  understand  poultry  and 
care  of  grounds;  must  have  members  in  family 
who  can  be  employed  at  main  house  as  cook 
and  second  maid;  wages  for  caretaker,  $75 
month;  cook,  $40  month;  second  maid,  $28 
month.  ADVERTISER  7351,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  to  work  in  re¬ 
tail  dairy,  inside  and  outside;  experience  and 
reference  required.  ADVERTISER  7361,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Desirable  poultryman  familiar  all 
requirements  modern  commercial  plant  near 
New  York;  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  30  to  45,  Protestant;  woman,  cook 
and  general  housework;  man,  outside  and  help 
inside;  surburban  home,  no  livestock,  two  in 
family;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
7366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  work  around 
poultry  farm,  milk  one  family  cow;  steady 
position  for  right  party;  wages  $50  per  month, 
room  and  board  to  start.  CEDAR  HILL  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  man  able  to  rijn  10-cow  dairy  with 
150-quart  milk  route  as  required  by  New  York 
Milk  Code;  strictly  honest,  good  habits  and  dis¬ 
position,  competent  and  willing  to  do  all  neces¬ 
sary  work,  also  to  gain  and  keep  trade;  drive 
delivery  car;  good  prospect  for  capable  man; 
good  working  equipment  and  living  conditions; 
$65  month,  board.  ADVERTISER  7362,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  able-bodied  American 
Protestant  partner  in  truck  and  poultry  busi¬ 
ness,  to  sell  from  farm  to  consumer;  farm  has 
20  acres;  5  miles  from  best  market  in  State  of 
Delaware;  square  deal  guaranteed.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Poultryman  with  exceptional 
ability;  we  have  an  interesting  proposition  to 
offer;  write  or  call  at  ROOM  117,  147  East 
Post  Road,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Tel.  White 
Plains  9519. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  first-class  posi¬ 
tion;  $100  to  start.  ADVERTISER  7271,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  understands  brooding,  trapnest¬ 
ing,  turkeys  and  pheasants,  fruit  trees.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7345,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  woman  wants  position  as  governess 
or  tutor;  have  the  faculty  of  interesting  the 
pupil  in  the  work  assigned;  a  real  teacher;  try 
me;  home  surroundings  more  than  a  high  sal¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  7346,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  MAN,  fair  education,  wishes  any  position, 
city  or  country,  where  sober,  clean  and  will¬ 
ingness,  strict  attention  to  duties,  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated;  references.  ADVERTISER  7348,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST  desires  position  as  manager  of 
fruit  farm;  references  and  details  furnished. 
WELCHANS1,  Clarendon,  Vt. 


YOUNG  married  farmer,  bandy  with  machinery, 
trucks,  etc.,  wants  farm  work  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  small  farm.  ADVERTISER  7350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALL-AROUND,  experienced  farmer  and  agri¬ 
culturist,  German,  wants  responsible  position 
on  farm  or  private  estate.  UNSOELD,  322  E. 
50th  St.,  New  York  City. 


RELIABLE,  middle-aged  couple,  not  the  ser¬ 
vant  type,  desire  position;  man  good  at  re¬ 
pairs;  wife  good  seamstress;  no  farming,  no 
cooking;  state  salary  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  caretaker,  carpenter,  painter,  un¬ 
derstands  care  lawns,  gardening,  poultry, 
road-building,  etc.;  wants  position;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7354,  care  Rural  NeW- 
Yorker. 


GROOM,  understands  hunters,  polo  ponies,  har¬ 
ness  horses,  do  own  veterinary  work;  sober, 
honest,  industrious;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  single  German  milkers  want  good  per¬ 
manent  jobs;  also  couple,  man  gardener,  farm¬ 
er,  milker,  wife  first-class  cook.  BOX  681, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted,  working  foreman,  or  farm 
on  half  shares;  Northern  New  Jersey.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  barn  work,  milking;  single, 
clean  habits;  reference.  ADVERTISER  7357, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Year  around  position  on  dairy  farm; 

good  milker  and  horseman;  understand  milk¬ 
ing  machines  and  farm  tools;  sober,  honest; 
references;  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  7358, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISHMAN,  age  43,  wants  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  near  schools;  greenhouse  and  out¬ 
side  work ;  excellent  references.  BOX  36, 
Phoebus,  Va. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  34,  above  average  ability, 
training  and  life  experience.  ADVERTISER 
7359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-DAIRYMAN  and  wife  desire  position; 

competent  cattle  and  general  farming;  salary, 
good  share  proposition;  would  take  charge.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  wanted  by  middle-aged  man  on  estate 
or  small  farm;  can  give  good  reference.  A. 
PARKER,  65  Francis  Ave.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position;  first- 
class  stock  and  dairyman,  experienced  in  all 
farm  crops  and  up-to-date  machinery;  can  get 
results;  would  consider  up-to-date  place  on 
shares;  have  extra  help;  New  Jersey  or  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  7163,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


SINGLE  man  wants  position  on  dairy  farm; 

good  milker;  experienced.  ADVERTISER  7371, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  -  FARMER,  married,  one  child, 
American,  desires  position,  salary  or  shares. 
ADVERTISER  7370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWEET  clover — Having  experience  with  this 
crop  I  want  to  show  some  landowner  its 
wonderful  possibilities  as  soil  improver;  whether 
your  farm  has  ten  or  ten  hundred  acres  I  will 
operate  it  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  its 
value;  must  be  equipped,  well  located,  with 
conveniences  available;  horses,  beef  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  fruit;  South  preferred.  M.  T. 
HORNE,  944  Stiles  St.,  Warren,  Ohio. 


HOLLANDER  intending  to  get  married  desires 
position  on  dairy  farm,  also  well-known  with 
poultry;  available  April  1  or  July  15,  1930.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Nursing,  invalid,  companion, 
housekeeper;  outside  work  on  farm;  refer¬ 
ences.  AVORKERS,  415  Fifth  Ave.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  Christian,  45,  some  experience,  willing 
worker,  sober,  wants  job;  no  dairy;  $25  month. 
ADVERTISER  7367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  poultryman,  49,  wants  position;  experi¬ 
enced  with  chickens,  turkeys,  pheasants,  op¬ 
eration  of  brooders  and  fruit  trees.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  residence.  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.:  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse.  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling^  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J. ;  write  for  information. 


75-ACRE  fruit  and  vegetable  farm,  largely  ap¬ 
ple;  about  7,000  bushel  apple  crop  this  year; 
9-room  house,  bath,  electricity,  running  water, 
concrete  road;  one  mile  from  town;  excellent 
local  market;  barns,  storage  houses;  business 
well  established;  cause  sale,  death  proprietor; 
reasonable  terms.  ELIZABETH  ESTABROOK, 
Athens,  Fa. 


181  ACRES,  Pennsylvania;  eight  buildings,  50 
acres  smooth  fields;  clover,  corn,  potatoes, 
wheat;  131  acres  cutover  pasture;  fine  soil,  road, 
springs,  scenery,  deer;  $1,500.  REV.  McKEE, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  hundred  eighty-four  acres, 
tilled,  verdant  land;  buildings  suitable  for 

dairying,  stock  raising,  general  farming;  San 

Ramon  Aralley,  30  minutes  over  pavement  to 
thriving  manufacturing  center;  twenty-eight 

thousand  cash;  settle  estate.  HARVEY  J. 

SCOTT,  care  N.  AV.  P.  R.  R.,  Sausalito,  Calif. 


LIFETIME  chance,  country  railroad  site,  suit¬ 
able  factory,  cold  storage,  coal,  lumber,  poul¬ 
try;  inducements:  near  Atlantic  City.  AVrite 
owner,  E.  TURNER,  1609  Atlantic  Ave.,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED  hotel  on  Hudson,  one 
hour  from  New  York;  attractive  proposition 
to  desirable  party;  $10,000  cash  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HALF  price  rents  fine  village  dairy  farm  with 
boarding-home,  team,  wagons,  implements;  by 
station,  creamery,  State  roads;  money  maker. 
BOX  41,  Highview,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  60-acre  Summer  home  or  general 
farm  near  lake.  IRA  LASH,  Rt.  8,  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J. 


EXCHANGE  village  property,  7-room  house,  im¬ 
provements,  1,000  ft.  waterfront,  for  small 
poultry  and  fruit  farm.  MELL,  580  So.  Blvd., 
New  York. 


EXCHANGE  C-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm  in 
Philmont,  N.  Y.;  modern  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  for  State  road  farm  or  garage;  equity 
$12,000.  J.  F.  STAAVITZKE,  Box  669,  Phil¬ 
mont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  on  State  road,  all 
city  improvements,  wonderful  markets,  modern 
henhouses  accommodating  2,000  layers,  18,000 
incubator  capacity,  brooders  for  8,000  chicks; 
60  acres;  1,000  Massachusetts  accredited  pul¬ 
lets;  $25,000.  ADVERTISER  7353,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


120  ACRES  'on  AVaverly-Itliaca  Road;  8-room 
house,  nice  lawn,  good  barn,  other  buildings, 
furnace,  telephone,  electricity;  wonderful  place 
for  gardening,  poultry  and  tourist  business.  H. 
L.  SEAVARD,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  residence  and  location;  busi¬ 
ness;  home,  improvements,  development  acre¬ 
age.  LEACH,  Clinton,  Conn. 


WANTED  to  rent  small  farm  with  liveable  house 
and  few  buildings  with  low  rent,  or  will  buy 
same  with  low  down  payment  and  long  terms. 
ADVERTISER  7365,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  EXCHANGE— 190  acres,  35  merchantable 
timber,  100  clear  and  level;  3  miles  from  De- 
Ruyter;  for  smaller  place  suitable  for  fruit  or 
chickens.  BOX  157,  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  tobacco  farm  of  96  acres 
on  State  road,  AVest  Suffield,  Conn.;  65  till¬ 
age,  31  pasture  with  brook ;  medium  to  sandy 
loam,  gently  rolling,  easily  worked;  large  house, 
running  water,  electric  lights,  large  barn,  two 
tobacco  sheds;  buildings  good  condition;  about 
20-eow  farm;  for  sale  price  and  terms  inquire 
of  THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  OF  SPRING- 
FIELD,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HATCHERY  for  sale  or  lease:  Hill  Crest  Farm, 
Orchard  Hill,  Georgia,  completely  equipped 
chicken  farm,  seven  years  advertising  and  good 
will,  good  volume  well  established  business,  best 
location  in  Southeast  for  branch  hatchery,  splen¬ 
did  distribution  facilities;  personal  reasons  for 
Belling.  HASKELL  II.  BASS,  Griffin,  Georgia. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


BUY  your  holly  wreaths  for  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions  direct  from  maker;  guaranteed  to  reach 
you  in  good  condition.  A.  J.  GORDY,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 

FOR  SALE— Snow  AVliite  Button  mushrooms,  di¬ 
rect  from  grower;  price  $1  per  3-lb.  basket, 
plus  12c  parcel-post  charges,  cash  with  order. 
LANSDALE  MUSHROOM  CO„  Lansdale,  Pa. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  cans,  pails,  wholesale,  re¬ 
tail;  get  our  prices.  G.  AV.  BELDEN,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 

PEANUTS — New  farmer’s  stock,,  right  from 
farm:  Jumbos,  runners,  fresh  and  fine  right 
from  the  vine:  peck,  $1.75;  bushelA  $3.50;  five 
bushels,  $15;  10  bushels,  $25;  charges  paid,  cash. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
lb.  cans  clover,  light  amber  and  white  comb. 
ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  25-lb.  pail.  $3.60;  60-lb.  cans, 
$6.60  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.65,  postpaid;  60 
lbs.  clover,  here,  $6.60:  24  combs,  $4.80.  WM. 
SCHONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


SACKED,  100  pounds  onions,  potatoes,  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots.  Rutabagas,  $2.  PATTING- 
TON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  clover  honey  from  the  garden  spot,  of 
Pennsylvania,  $2.50  per  gallon,  prepaid  1o 
third  zone.  WILLIAM  SNAVELY,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Pa. 


OUR  HONEY  is  well-cured,  heavy-bodied,  per¬ 
fectly  delicious;  five-pound  pail,  $1.25,  post¬ 
paid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS, 
Buckland,  Mass. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixedj  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fancy  clover  extracted,  60-lb.  can, 
$6.60;  also  pails.  WM.  H.  WOLFORD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


NEWTOAVN  giant  incubator,  3,000  capacity,  sin¬ 
gle  deck,  good  condition.  $250:  trapnests,  4 
compartments.  $1.  J.  II.  O’KEEF’E,  794  Arthur 
Kill  Road,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


HONEY — Buy  of  Lawrence  Vaughn,  Lysander, 
N.  Y.:  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.20;  buckwheat, 
$1.10,  delivered  third  zone  insured;  60-lb.  can 
clover,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $6,  here. 


DELICIOUS  honey,  one  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  6  for 
$5.75.  postpaid.  E.  H.  NIETSCHE,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Golden  Yellow  Sweets,  packed  in 
bushel  baskets,  price  $1.75  per  bu.  for  No.  1; 
$1.25  for  No.  2,  f.o.b.  Painter.  J.  AV.  DOAVN- 
1NG,  Painter,  Va. 


HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted;  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15;  3d  zone. 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Old  prints  and  engravings;  look  in 
the  attic  or  garret.  L.  MeCLUNG,  Grand 
Gardens,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  valuable  old  book.  AV.  S. 
RITTASE,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


EL  VENADO  RANCH,  finest  imperial  prunes, 
sent  postpaid,  in  5-lb.  attractive  redwood  box, 
largest  and  finest  prunes  sold.  $2.25.  S.  BAT- 
CIIELLOR,  Venado,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


BLACK  walnuts  for  sale.  Write  JESSE  WOODS, 
Orleans,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — 2,400-egg  Newtown  incubator;  sell¬ 
ing  to  make  room  for  electric.  SUNN YBIUKIK 
POULTRY  FARM,  A.  II.  Fingar,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  Christmas  presents:  for  men,  Gold  Leaf 
tobacco,  smoking,  4  pounds,  $1;  chewing,  4 
pounds,  $1.25;  for  women  or  children,  shelled 
peanuts,  4  pounds,  $1;  all  postpaid.  BELMONT 
FARMS,  Chatham,  Va. 


FOIt  CHRISTMAS,  why  not  have  us  send  some 
of  our  delicious  honey?  Ten-pound  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75; 
5  lbs.,  $1.15  and  $1.  KAY  0.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 


NUTS  delivered,  not  less  20  pounds,  black  wal¬ 
nuts,  8  cents  pound;  shellbark  hickory,  15 
cents;  large  hickory,  12  cents.  K.  HOUGLAND, 
Boonville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — New,  unused  General  Electric  mo¬ 

tor  (generates  125  volts)  and  Whitney  gear¬ 
ing  for  water  wheel;  half  price;  due  installa¬ 
tion  company  service.  T.  L.  BRIGGS,  Brews¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


EAT  turkey,  fine  young  toms,  corn-fed,  reared 
under  the  most  sanitury  conditions;  60  cents 
pound  dressed,  postpaid  third  zone.  JOHN 
MOSHER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Delicious  clover,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10  post- 
paid;  10,  $2.  AVIIEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  new  crop,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10; 

lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered;  will  send  O.O. D 
BERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


10- 

AL- 


—  th,e  grove”  quality;  box,  i‘*3/5  bushels, 
$4.o0;  half,  $2.o0;  quarter,  $1.50;  state  pref¬ 
erence,  medium,  large,  extra  large;  which  fruit, 
or  half  and  half;  express  charges  collect;  paper- 
shell  pecans  $1.10  lb.;  5  lbs.,  $5,  parcel-post 
((repaid :  remit  with  order;  price  list  on  request. 
BOCA  CEIGA  GROVE,  Box  848,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


HONEY — Clover-amber  comb,  24  sections,  $4  75- 

No.  2  white  mixed  buckwheat,  $4.25;  ’oo  lbs! 
clover  extracted,  $6.50;  not  prepaid.  5-lb.  pail 
chunk  comb,  white  or  dark,  $1.25;  5  lbs.  clover 
$1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75;  deL 
livered  third  zone.  EDAVAItD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


PERMANENT,  comfortable  farm  home 
aged  people,  semi-invalids,  convalescents' 
cellent  care;  $15  weekly.  “BEIRNFELS  ’’’ 
terlaken,  Mass.  ’ 


for 

ex- 

In- 


CLOA’ER  honey,  10  pounds,  $2 
lbs.,  $12  here;  mixed,  $9.60. 
PEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


postpaid; 

LAVEUN 


120 

DE- 
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- . - r'*'-.  quipped  Hatchery  at 

Belleview,  Iria.;  business  doubling  each  vear- 
good  reason  for  selling.  H.  L.  WERLEY,  Penn 
x  an,  iN .  x . 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try,  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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iExactly  what  do  we  mean  by 

success  in  bakinq"? 


Sometimes  when  we  speak  of  “success 
in  baking”  we  mean  merely  avoiding 
failures.  That’s  an  important  matter, 
certainly.  It’s  so  important  that 
Pillsbury  spends  thousands  of  dollars 
testing  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour — testing 
it  by  daily  baking,  by  every  scientific 
method  known,  to  make  sure  that  every 
sack  is  just  like  every  other  sack — 
that  it  will  work  perfectly  for  any 
baking  purpose,  bread,  biscuits  or 
pastry. 

But  there’s  another  kind  of  baking 
success  which  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
dodging  failures.  It  is  an  achievement — 
perfect  flavor ,  that  small  but  all- 
important  improvement  in  taste  which 
is  the  mark  of  real  success  in  baking. 
Women  whose  foods  havethis  delicately 
richer  flavor  have  learned  to  follow 
one  important  rule.  They  select 
ingredients  with  greatest  care 
(flavorings,  shortening,  etc.) — and  they 


use  a  flour  that  is  rich  as  well  as 
dependable — Pillsbury’s  Best. 
Pillsbury’s  baking  chemists  have 
discovered  one  secret  of  finer  flavor. 
They  have  found  that  there  are  certain 
blends  of  wheat  which  make  a  richer 
flour — and  that  foods  baked  with  this 
richer  flour  have  a  better  flavor. 
Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  milled  only 
from  this  carefully  selected,  plump, 
full-flavored  wheat.  It  gives  you 
double  value — dependability,  plus 
perfect  flavor. 

Isn’t  it  worthwhile  to  have  this  double 
quality?  To  know  that  your  flour  will 
never  cause  a  baking  failure  —  and 
more  than  that,  to  know  that  all  your 
foods  will  have  that  delicately  richer 
flavor  that  is  the  mark  of  finest  baking? 
Simply  be  sure  to  get  Pillsbury’s  Best 
Flour — all  good  grocers  have  it.  Ask 
for  it  by  name — for  better  flavor  and 
more  certain  success  in  all  your  baking! 


ORANGE  SHORTCAKE 

2%  cups  Pillsbury’s  V2  teaspoon  salt 

Best  Elour  1  tablespoon  sugar 

4  teaspoons  baking  cup  shortening 

powder  1  cup  milk 

Sift  together  the  flour,  baking 
powder,  salt  and  sugar.  Work  in  the 
shortening  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  When  flaky  add  the  milk 
gradually,  mixing  with  a  knife 
until  a  soft  dough  is  formed.  Turn 
out  and  transfer  dough  to  two  oiled 
square  layer  cake  pans  and  pat 
down  even.  Bake  in  a  very  hot 
oven  (450°  F.)  for  tw’enty-five 
minutes.  Put  together  with  sugared 
orange  sections.  Cover  with  sweet¬ 
ened  whipped  cream  and  garnish 
with  orange  sections. 

Recipe  furnished  by  Mrs.  Ida  Bailey 
Allen,  President  of  the  National 
Radio  Home-Makers’  Club.  Hear 
Mrs.  Allen  every  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  over  the  Columbia  chain;  10:00 
a.  m.  Eastern  Standard  time. 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 
General  Officesz  Minneapolis ,  Minn • 

Millers  of  Pillabury’s  Best  Flour,  Pancake  Flour, 
Wheat  Bran,  Farina,  Cake  Flour,  Rye,  Whole 
Wheat  and  Durum  Flours 


Pillsbury '$  Best  Flour 

miSled  for  richer  flavor  in  breads ,  biscuits ,  pastry 
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Keeping,  W ell  in  t  he  R  u  r  a  1  School 


HEN  I  went  to  school  we  got  a  pail 
of  water  once  a  week  and  took  turns 


By  Neil  C.  Doren 


‘•the  little 
scythe,  the 
graph. 

We  have 
brown  leg 
we  do  hot 
ful  school 


passing  the 
nothing  at  all 
same  dipper, 
either.” 

Thus  spoke 
cherished  the 
red  schoolhouse” 
horse  and  buggy, 


dipper  and  thought 
of  drinking  from  the 
and  were  not  sick 

the  old-timer  who 
belief  that  to  keep 
means  keeping  the 
and  the  horn  phono- 


vents  the  right  hand  from  casting  a 
work  while  writing.  “Cross-lights” 
sources  of  light  at  the  same  time  are 


an  alert  young  son  who  has  chubby 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks.  Naturally, 
want  him  to  undergo  the  same  unhealth- 
conditions  which  were  so  cheerfully  in¬ 


jurious.  Glaring  reflections 
blackboards  are  equally  bad. 
the  glare  from  outside,  but 
light.  They  should  not  be 
colored.  If  trees  shade  the 
should  be  trimmed  or  removed. 
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flieted  upon  us.  But  the  most  helpful  health  meas¬ 
ures  are  usually  the  easiest  to  adopt,  as  I  shall  try 
to  illustrate. 

The  Health-Temperature  Thermometer 

Physicians  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  tempera¬ 
ture  extremes,  fatigue  and  over-eating  are  among 
the  chief  causes  for  colds,  yet  how  many  country 
schoolrooms  have  a  thermometer?  A  good  instru¬ 
ment  costs  only  a  dollar  or  two,  but  it  is  not  enough 
merely  to  place  a  thermometer  in  the  schoolroom.  It 
is  just  as  necessary  that  it  be  used.  There  is  a  story 
about  a  pupil  who  was  so  faithful  in  keeping  the 
thermometer  at  the  right  temperature,  when  it  came 
his  turn,  that  he  hung  it  outdoors 
whenever  the  mercury  went  too  high 
and  placed  it  by  the  stove  when  the 
mercury  went  too  low. 

The  best  schoolroom  temperature  is 
68  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  the  room 
gets  much  warmer  than  this,  children 
grow  restless.  Many  disciplinary 
problems  are  traceable  to  wrong  tem¬ 
peratures.  Not  only  should  the  teacher 
be  asked  to  watch  the  thermometer, 
but  children  ought  to  do  so  as  well. 

Have  a  thermometer  at  home  and  ask 
the  children  what  the  temperature  is, 
whether  it  is  above  or  below  08  de¬ 
grees.  A  good  way  to  encourage  keep¬ 
ing  it  room  at  the  proper  temperature 
is  to  use  the  “health-temperature” 
thermometer,  which  has  the  68th  de¬ 
gree  point  clearly  labeled  “Health- 
Temperature.” 

A  thermometer  should  not  touch  an 
outside  wall,  should  be  at  about  eye 
level,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  repre¬ 
sentative  part  of  the  room.  I  once 
knew  a  school  janitor  who  complained 
that  the  thermometer  didn’t  have  any 
chance  in  the  center  of  the  room — if  it 
had  only  been  by  the  hot-air  register 
he  could  have  got  it  up  nearly  to  a 
hundred,  all  of  which  indicates  that  he 
missed  the  point  entirely. 

In  regulating  temperature  and  ven¬ 
tilation,  school  authorities  would  do 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  recent  ex¬ 
haustive  studies  on  the  subject  of 
school  health  show  conclusively  that 
open-window  ventilation  is  the  best 
method,  provided  direct  drafts  are 
avoided.  Fresh  air  is  all  right,  but 
fresh  wind  isn’t.  If  the  window  is 
raised  from  the  bottom,  a  deflecting 
board  or  a  cloth  screen  may  be  used 
to  protect  pupils  from  too  strong  cur¬ 
rents  of  air.  A  deflecting  board  is 
simply  a  board  which  slants  out  from 
the  window  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
direct  air  currents  upward.  If  the 
window  is  opened  from  the  top,  fur¬ 
ther  protection  is  not  necessary. 

The  Hygrometer 


ample 
dark- 
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light  may 

be  secured  from  one  side  and  the  back  of  the  room 
only  by  boarding  up  windows  not  desired  and  cut¬ 
ting  extra  windows  on  the  sides  where  they  are 
needed.  A  bulletin  published  by  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department,  and  which  every  school 
should  have,  on  “The  Eyes  and  Ears  of  School  Chil¬ 
dren,”  states  that  “In  schoolrooms  the  glass  space 
of  windows  should  be  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  floor 
space.”  In  choosing  textbooks,  library  books  and 
maps,  first  consider  their  legibility.  Can  they  be 
read  easily  and  without  any  straining  of  the  eyes? 
It  is  surprising  to  note  how  much  more  legible  some 
maps  are  than  others. 

Children  with  defective  vision  ought  to  be  placed 
where  they  can  see  blackboards  or  maps  easily. 
When  any  child  shows  symptoms  of  eye  strain,  such 


the  times  I  have  seen  a  dozen  or  more  youngsters 
forget  all  their  troubles  in  the  branches  of  a  kindly 
tree.  In  a  tree  one  can  “chin”  himself,  “skin  the 
cat,”  hang  by  one  hand,  or  merely  rock  up  and 
down.  Children  require  happiness,  exercise,  fresh 
air  and  sunshine;  and  play  is  the  means  for 
viding  all  these. 

The  School  Lunch 

At  a  recent  New  York  State  Fair  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  exhibit  winning  first  prize  was  a  demonstration 
of  the  school  lunch.  This  showed  how  any  country 
school  could  build  a  soap-box  cupboard,  set  a  small, 
second-hand  oil  stove  on  a  box  in  which  were  stored' 
supplies,  secure  a  few  inexpensive  dishes,  and  serve 
something  hot  to  each  child  every  day  for  lunch. 
Five  lunch  boxes  were  prepared  to  suggest  variety 
for  the  five  school  days.  Suggested  foods  were  cocoa, 
prepared  soups,  eggs  and  baked  potatoes.  The  rules 
of  nutrition  were  followed  so  that  the  child  would 
have  his  vitamins,  roughage,  protein,  fats, 
erals  and  carbohydrates. 

If  either  interest  or  funds  ax-e  lacking  for 
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medium  to  look  to  is  the  local  Parent-Teacher  or¬ 
ganization,  or  if  this  does  not  exist  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  time  to  get  it  started  than  when  a  definite 
gram  of  school  improvement  is  needed. 

Along  with  a  school  lunch  program  children  may 
be  taught  to  wash  before  eating,  to 
drink  from  separate  cups,  to  have  a 
clean  source  of  fresh  drinking  water, 
and  to  keep  picked  up  all  materials 
that  draw  flies.  Will  a  child  be  more 
likely  to  keep  clean  if  the  younger  ones 
play  with  the  wash  basin  during  recess 
and  leave  it  in  the  yard,  or  if  the  basin 
is  kept  on  a  neat  stand  or  box  with 
soap  and  clean  paper  towels  handy? 
Parents  might  be  horrified  to  observe 
how  careless  in  all  these  matters  their 
own  children  are,  even  after  they  are 
carefully  taught  these  things 


sht  these  things  at  home. 

Medical  Examination 
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Gloss  Space  Should  Equal  One-fifth  of  the  Floor  Space.  Fig.  717 


" Shoulder  Arms.”  Basket  Ball  Goals  in  Background.  Fig.  718 


There  is  another  instrument,  the  hy¬ 
grometer,  which  is  almost  as  essential  in  the  school¬ 
room  as  the  thermometer.  It  consists  of  two  ther¬ 
mometers,  one  with  a  wick  attached ;  one  end  of  this 
wick  dips  in  a  water  container.  If  the  air  is  satu¬ 
rated  with  moisture  the  difference  between  the  dry 
bulb  and  the  wet-bulb  readings  will  be  slight,  but 
if  the  air  is  very  dry  this  difference  in  readings 
will  be  greater.  The  amount  of  moisture,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  relative  humidity,  is  determined  by 
looking  up  on  a  table  the  percentage  of  humidity 
which  corresponds  with  the  difference  in  readings 
at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  This  is  simple  to  do. 

The  relative  humidity  of  a  room  should  be  at 
least  50  per  cent.  When  a  room  is  kept  at  68  de¬ 
grees  but  still  feels  cold  the  air  is  probably  too  dry; 
that  is,  the  humidity  is  lower  than  50  per  cent,  and 
some  sort  of  humidifier  must  be  used.  This  may  he 
a  dish  of  water  on  the  stove.  Furnaces  and  heating 
systems  have  humidifiers  which  must  frequently  be 
filled  with  water.  The  well-known  “croup  kettle” 
simply  a  device  for  keeping  the  air  moist. 

A  good  hygrometer  is  a  far  surer  means  of  know¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  than  the 
"feeling”  of  the  room  can  ever  be.  -  The  circular,  or 
hair  type,  should  he  avoided.  It  can  be  read  di¬ 
rectly  without  referring  to  tables,  but  is  often  seri¬ 
ously  inaccurate.  A  good  wet  and  dry-bulb  hy¬ 
grometer  costs  from  $3  to  $5.  Directions  should  ac¬ 
company  if.  Should  the  air  become  too  moist,  more 
ventilation  would  be  needed,  but  the  usual  difficulty 
is  too  little  moisture. 

Care  of  the  Eyes 

Modern  education  requires  almost  too  extensive 
use  of  the  eyes.  School  seats  should  be  arranged 
so  that  light  comes  over  the  left  shoulder.  This  pre- 


as  headaches,  fatigue,  inflamed  dyes,  or  irritability, 
he  should  be  taken  to  a  physician  and  then  to  an  eye 
specialist,  upon  the  advice  of  the  physician.  There 
are  innumerable  ways  of  conserving  the  eyes  and 
the  above  only  indicates  a  few  of  these  ways. 

Playground  Equipment 

Foremost  among  my  school  memories  is  the  shout, 
“Git  off  my  medder !”  Like  some  country  school- 
houses,  ours  was  built  on  a  crowded,  muddy  little 
lot,  surrounded  by  open  spaces  in  which  we  were 
not  allowed  to  play.  Since  then  the  district  has 
secured  a  generous-sized  school  ground  and  the 
pupils  have  a  place  in  which  to  play  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  neighbors  or  running  in  front  of  cars. 
No  one  complains  about  the  extra  tax. 

Suppose  a  district  with  a  valuation  of  $50,000 
purchases  a  plot  of  ground  for  $100.  This  would 
make  a  tax  of  two  mills,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
tax.  On  a  farm  assessed  at  $3,000  the  extra  tax 
would  be  only  $6,  but  even  this  need  not  be  paid 
in  one  year.  Distributed  over  five  years  the  extra 
tax  is  hardly  worth  considering,  compared  with  the 
health  and  happiness  this  investment  would  bring 
to  the  children.  Or  ground  may  be  secured  on  a 
long-term  lease. 

The  plot  would  need  to  be  fenced  in.  More  than 
one  district  has  turned  out  for  a  “bee”  to  fix  up 
the  grounds.  Warning  to  "Drive  Slowly”  should  be 
placed  on  all  roads  leading  toward  the  schoolhouse 
and  playground.  Equipment  should  include  a  soccer 
football  (which  will  stand  kicking)  and  an  indoor 
baseball  or  a  playground  ball,  either  of  which  may 
be  caught  with  the  bare  hands. 

In  giving  children  better  playground  equipment, 
it  is  exceedingly  essential  to  plant  trees.  Many  are 
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Well  do  I  remember  the  first  com¬ 
pulsory  medical  examination.  I  was 
about  10  years  old  when  the  doctor 
first  examined  our  school.  He  received 
50  cents  per  pupil  for  hastily  asking  a 
few  questions  and  signing  his  name. 
When  lie  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  had 
adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils  I,  not 
knowing  what  those  things  were,  said, 
“No,  not  that  I  know  of.”  So  the  doc¬ 
tor  wrote  “no.”  Later,  the  fact  was 
revealed  that  I  had  had  diseased  ton¬ 
sils  and  a  large  growth  of  adenoids 
(probably  since  the  age  of  four  or 
five  years)  which  had  seriously  af¬ 
fected  my  health.  This  letting  any 
physician  pretend  to  examine  a  school 
m  order  to  collect  his  fee  is  uncalled- 
for.  A  trustee  can  just  as  well  hire  a 
competent  physician  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  is  really  to  examine 
each  pupil  thoroughly. 

A  sister  of  mine  who  died  recently, 
suffered  from  weak  heart  for  several 
years  without  anyone’s  knowing  her 
tiouble.  Each  year  the  physician 
hastily  wrote  “Normal”  opposite 
"Heart"  on  the  printed  card.  Finally 
the  district  employed  a  physician  who 
really  examined  the  school.  He  dis¬ 
covered  my  sister's  heart  trouble  at 
the  first  application  of  the  stethoscope 
and  reported  it  to  her  parents.  Al¬ 
though  several  years  too  late,  it  was 
then  possible  to  regulate  her  exercise 
to  suit  her  condition.  After  a  thorough 
examination,  it  is  just  as  important  as 
examination  to  study  the  physician’s  re¬ 
child  is  cared  for,  whether  the 
tonsils,  heart  or  whatever  it 


port  and  see  that  the 
trouble  be  eyes,  teeth 
may  be. 

Self-rating  Health  Score  Sheet 

Volumes  could  he  written  about 
conditions  in  the  country  school,  but  if  only  one 
child  is  made  healthier  and  happier  by  anything  1 
have  said  I  shall  consider  my  attempts  along  this 
line  worthwhile. 

To  help  in  making  my  suggestions  function 
is  given  below  a  scale  for  rating  the  health 
t unities  of  a  rural  school.  Check  each 


bettering  health 
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which  is  satisfied  and  multiply  the  number  of  checks 
by  five.  The  resulting  number  will  indicate  the  per- 
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centage  of  health  facilities  available, 
per  cent  is  perfect : 

•  1T7W^S  the  schoolhouse  thoroughly  cleaned  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer? 

-■  Has  your  district  done  anything  to  better  the 
health  of  its  pupils  as  a  result  of  the  recent  legisla- 
tion  which  provides  increased  State 
schools? 

3.  — Is  the  playground  large  enough? 

4.  — Is  it  properly  drained? 

5.  — Is  it  suitably  equipped? 

6.  Are  all  the  children  encouraged  to  play  out 
doors,  and  always  given  their  full  recess? 

7.  — Is  the  outhouse  a  fit  place  for  your 

8.  — Are  there  washing  facilities  in 

9.  — Is  the  floor  swept  every  school 

10.  — Is  it  mopped  once  a  week? 

11— Do  the  children  have  a  warm  lunch  at  noon, 

to  which  they  look  forward  with  pleasure? 

12.— Is  special  help  given  to  needy  children? 


child? 
the  school? 
day? 
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13.  — Is  there  a  convenient  source  of  pure  drink¬ 
ing  water? 

14. — Is  the  medical  examination  made  to  be  of 
real  value? 

15.  — Does  every  child  have  good  light  for  reading 
and  writing? 

16.  — Is  there  a  thermometer  in  the  schoolroom? 

17.  — Is  the  room  kept  at  68  degrees  Fahrenheit? 

IS. — Is  the  room  well  ventilated? 

19.  — Is  attention  given  to  right  humidity? 

20. — Is  the  schoolhouse  located  so  that  children 
are  not  in  danger  from  passing  automobiles,  or  are 
warnings  posted? 


Getting  Acquainted  With  Our  Marshlands 

THERE  is  scarcely  a  farm  that  does  not  hold  an 
alluring  swamp.  If  one  mentions  it  to  the  own¬ 
er,  the  invariable  reply  is,  “Yes,  there's  a  mud- 
hole!  It's  good  for  nothing!  If  I  ever  find  time, 
I  shall  clear  it  from  trees  and  drain  it.” 

Instantly  within  me  arises  a  justly  indignant 
reply,  “Mud-hole?  Yes,  a  glorified  mud-liole!  A 
floral  treasure-house  !  A  veritable  El  Dorado  !” 

Surely,  every  owner  can  afford  to  retain  this 
beauty  spot ;  in  fact,  he  cannot  afford  to  destroy  it ; 
and  each  member  of  his  household  should  endeavor 
to  glean  knowledge  from  this  encyclopedia  of  nat¬ 
ural  history. 

With  the  spirit  of  adventure,  let  us  sally  forth 
to  conquer  the  promising  tangle.  Its  cool  alluring 
depths  teem  with  mischievous  animal  life.  Saucy  red 
squirrels,  handsome  gray  squirrels  and  confiding 
chipmunks  greet  us  with  cheerful  salutations  and 
after  many  inquisitive  glances  and  fussy  ehatter- 
ings.  proceed  to  their  business  without  more  ado. 
The  floors  are  a  wealth  of  velvety  mosses,  lacy  ferns 
and  trailing  vines.  Graceful  festoons  of  wild  grape, 
green  brier  and  golden  dodder  lend  ineffable  beauty 
to  the  shrubs  and  trees.  Let  us  rest  in  a  grapevine 
swing,  surrounded  by  delectable  odors  and  flickering 
shadows,  and  make  observations  of  the  little  folk  of 
the  marshes.  Wood-nymphs  flit  by  on  spotted  wing ; 
dragon-fly,  scouting  for  mosquitoes,  swoops  down 
on  us;  instinctively  from  reminiscence  of  childhood 
beliefs,  we  cover  our  ears. 

Many  crows  laugh  mockingly  overhead  as  they 
notify  the  wood-folk  of  our  presence.  A  gray  fox 
skulks  along  the  bushy  fence  many  rods  distant.  Blue 
jay's  vociferous  shouts  resound  through  the  tree- 
tops  as  he  curiously  inspects  us.  A  dienmy,  peace¬ 
ful  “pee-wee”  floats  to  our  ears  and,  gazing  upward, 
we  behold  a  somber-coated  bird,  trim  and  alert,  and, 
to  me.  the  most  lovable  of  the  fly-catchers ;  for  he  is 
in  harmony  with  the  cool,  quiet  woods  and  placid 
brooks.  Darting  quickly  in  the  air,  lie  seizes  a 
passing  moth  ;  resuming  his  perch,  he  clips  off  the 
velvety  wings  which  whirl  slowly  downward  like 
delicate  flower  petals  while  he  devours  the  pursy 
body.  Wood  thrush’s  exquisite  song  rings  encliant- 
ingly  near  j  while  Louisiana  water  thrush  sings  a 
sweet  hilarious  ditty  in  yonder  thicket. 

In  each  colony  of  shrubs  and  in  every  swamp 
tangle,  are  concealed  many  unusual  treasures, 
are  worlds  of  sweet  white  violets  ‘  ‘ 

dotting  the  marshes;  and,  if  you  are 
you  may  happen  on  some  of  our  rare 
a  secluded  recess.  I  could  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  enumerating  the  treasures  to  be 
found,  but  shall  leave  the  remainder 
for  you  to  discover;  for  the 
pleasure  derived  from  nature 
chancing  on  unexpected  things. 

We  must  consider  the  swamp  from 
an  economic  standpoint  also.  It  affords 
shelter  and  a  source  of  food  supply  for 
desirable  wild  animals,  and  for  a 
legion  of  insect-eating  birds.  The  fox 
skunk,  mink  and  raccoon,  keep  in  check 
harmful  rodents,  and  their  pelts  are  of 
considerable  value.  Huffed  giouse, 
quail,  woodcock  and  pheasants  con¬ 
sume  vast  quantities  of  weed  seeds 
and  obnoxious  grubs.  The  dainty  war¬ 
blers,  the  ever-singing  vireos,  the 
charming  rose-breasted  grosbeaks,  the 
gorgeous  scarlet  tanagers  and  many 
other  delightful  songsters  scour  the 
leafy  branches  for  injurious  insects, 
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feel  that  if  he  produces  results  he  will  be  so  well 
paid  that  the  position  will  be  a  lifetime  one. 

The  manager’s  compensation  above  his  salary 
must  come  from  the  milk  checks  and  the  sale  of 
breeding  stock.  Ordinary  production  would  warrant 
no  bonus.  Some  kind  of  a  sliding  scale  should  be 
worked  out  so  that  the  manager  will  be  rewarded 
in  proportion  to  the  results  he  produces. 

The  question  is  how  shall  the  details  of  such  an 
agreement  be  arranged?  Can  you  offer  a  plan  that 
will  meet  the  situation?  reader. 

II.  N.-Y. — The  ideas  of  readers  about  these  mat¬ 
ters  or  any  part  of  them  will  be  appreciated.  It  is 
a  large  question,  but  the  success  in  handling  it  will 
very  largely  depend  on  how  the  multitude  of  small 
details  is  managed. 


A  Farm  Partnership  Problem 

THE  owner  of  an  Eastern  New  York 
dairy  farm  is  about  to  hire  a  new 
manager.  He  believes  that  he  has 
found  a  man  capable  of  handling  his  farm  and  herd. 
Both  desire  advice  in  regard  to  compensation.  The 
farm  consists  of  200  acres  of  crop  land  and  100 
acres  woodland.  About  20  acres  of  the  tillable  land 
is  in  newly  planted  orchard. 

The  farm  is  well  equipped  with  machinery;  has 
an  up-to-date  dairy  barn  and  is  stocked  with  75  head 
of  purebred  Ilolsteins.  There  will  probably 
cash  crops  until  the  apple  orchards 
ing.  All  income  will  be  from 
are  registered.  The 
the  herd  one  of  the 
will  purchase  more  and  better 
poorer  ones  now  in  the  herd 
really  good  sire. 

After  the  first  year,  A.  R.  O.  and 
will  be  undertaken.  The  herd  will 
the  capacity  of  the  farm  and  will  eventually  be  op¬ 
erated  as  a  breeding  establishment. 

It  is  already  agreed  that  the  manager  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  house  rent,  garden,  milk,  fuel  and  a  salary  of 
$150  a  month.  The  owner  believes  -that  under  the 
proper  management  this  farm  can  be  made  to  pay 
so  that  the  manager  can  be  earning  $3,000  a  year 
at  the  end  of  his  third  year,  and  $5,000  at  the  end 
of  his  fifth  year.  The  owner  wants  the  manager  to 
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the  Maine  State  Jerseys  held  an  enviable  position 
for  many  years,  and  may  still  be  found  scattered 
over  the  State.  Gradually,  through  the  introduction 
of  Cattle  Club  Jersey  bulls,  there  followed  a  re¬ 
fining  in  structure  and  fixing  of  other  character¬ 
istics,  so  that  today  it  is  not  always  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  select  one  from  the  other.  In  those  days  buy¬ 
ers  could  easily  pick  up  several  carloads  in  a  very 
few  days,  where  today  one  must  search  diligently  to 
find  the  type  wanted.  As  an  illustration  of  what 
a  single  pair  can  do  for  a  section  of  n.J?tat^.  and 
finally  for  the  State  at  large,  one  may  vCgg  seek  the 
records  of  the  Maine  State  Register.  Wigb-ly  breed¬ 
ers  sought  Cattle  Club  males  to  bre 
larger-bodied  cows,  and  so  gradually  the 
features  became  to  some  degree  lost. 

Compared  with  records  being  made  to< 
breeders  of  registered  stock  the  old-time  type 
suffer,  for  those  were  not  the  days  for  great  records 
like  what  men  are  getting  now.  Evidently  in  the 
changes  of  the  years  we  are  passing  out  of 
period  when  distinct  fancy  points  governed, 
th  today  chiefly  by  performance, 
the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times, 
sometimes  whether  it  pays  to  add  a 
or  dam  to  a  herd.  To  such  this  little 
sketch  of  ancient  history  may  aid  in  breaking  down 
such  questionings,  for  no  man  can  add  such  a  male 
to  any  community  without  performing  a  service 
which  will  materially  bless  a  constantly  widening 
circle.  It  did  this  in  the  fifties  of  the  last  genera¬ 
tion ;  it  will  do  the  same  75  years  later.  All  that  is 
needed  is  men  with  a  vision  of  what  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  and  desire  to  see  it  realized. 

Maine.  o.  m.  twitciiell. 
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A  Bit  of  Ancient  History 

N  THE  early  fifties  of  the  last  century,  Dr. 
Ezekiel  Holmes  of  Winthrop,  Me.,  then  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  and  the  first 
scientist  of  whom  there  is  record,  for  science  as 
now  understood  was  then  unknown,  imported  the 
first  pair  of  Jerseys  coming  to  this  State.  If  my 
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An  Interesting  Swamp  Where  Many  Delightful  Seer  cts  Are  Concealed.  Fig.  720 


memory  serves  they  were  known  as  Butter  Cup  and 
Butter  Ball.  Because  one  link  in  their  pedigree 
could  not  be  fully  cleared  they  were  refused  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Jersey  herd  register.  In  this  pair  was 
the  foundation  laid  for  the  noted  Winthrop  Jer¬ 
seys,  and  for  many  years  this  town  led  the  State 
as  a  producer  of  large,  strongly-built  cows  possess¬ 
ing  vigor  and  great  capacity  for  milk  and  butter 
production. 

When  a  young  man  I  drove  a  long  distance  to  see 
what  was  claimed  to  be  the  original  imported  cow, 
and  so  pronounced  were  her  qualities  that  they 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  my  mind.  She  was 
of  large  size,  dark  in  color,  with  deep,  large  barrel, 
thin  shoulders,  long  slim  neck,  wide-sprung  ribs, 
long  slim  quarters,  with  high  pelvic  arch,  flat  legs,  a 
large  udder  well  extended,  and  the  largest  and  most 
circuitous  milk  veins  I  ever  saw.  Best  of  all  her 
head  was  wide  between  the  eyes  and  slightly  dish¬ 
ing  in  the  Lace.  Her  eyes  were  very  large  and 
lustrous,  making  an  impression  which  remains  clear, 
and  which  in  all  the  years  has  dominated  my  judg¬ 
ment  when  working  in  the  show  ring  or  on  the 
platform. 

Maine  owes  much  for  its  success  as  a  dairy  State 
in  the  past  to  the  descendants  of  this  pair,  and 


The  Ark  Farm  Turkeys 

Part  II 

HEN  the  poults  were  transferred  to  the  brood¬ 
ers  we  had  placed  in  a  circle  around  the  hovers 
a  strip  of  half-inch  mesh  wire  18  in.  high,  and  fas¬ 
tened  the  ends  together  so  that  the  poults  could  not 
crowd  or  stray  from  the  source  of  heat.  The  fence 
was  moved  out  about  two  feet  from  the  hover  the 
first  few  days,  and  as  soon  as  the  little  fellows 
found  where  to  go  to  get  warm  we  gradually  moved 
out  the  fence  each  day,  until  it  was  five  feet  away 
from  the  hover,  this  gave  each  pen  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise  room,  and  the  water  dishes  especially  were 
farthest  from  the  hovers  so  that  water  was  kept 
cool. 

Fresh  sand  was  renewed  daily,  and  all  floors 
scraped  with  a  hoe.  It  was  always  necessary  to 
move  the  fence  over  part  way  when  cleaning  any 
section  of  the  floor,  as  young  turks  are  the  most 
foolish  and  inquisitive  things  (as  we  shall  see  later) 
in  the  whole  world ;  always  under  foot  and  afraid 
of  nothing,  when  raised  artificially. 

Once  each  week  we  gave  everything  a  complete 
renovating,  and  after  all  floors  were  scrubbed  with 
boiling  water  and  dried,  we  went  over  every  inch 
of  it  with  a  blow  torch,  which  effectually  killed 
every  living  organism  not  necessary  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  healthy  happy  Thanksgiving  turkeys.  This 
blow-torch  business  was  our  own  idea ;  although  we 
had  never  used  it  for  chickens  or  turkeys,  it  has 
been  in  use  here  for  years  in  the  fur  animal  pens, 
where  raccoons  and  foxes,  and  other  fur  stock,  are 
raised  in  captivity,  and  which  must  be 
kept  upon  the  same  ground  year  after 
year.  Fire  is  a  destroyer  of  everything 
— remember  that — but  use  your  head, 
and  you  have  the  best  disinfectant  for 
cement  floors  or  outdoor  yards  which 
have  no  wood  or  other  inflammable 
material  which  might  start  a  blaze.  In 
small  outdoor  yards  where  any  kind  of 
animals  or  birds  are  kept  with  no 
change  of  fresh  ground,  one  will  find 
the  blow  torch  of  much  value;  hook¬ 
worms,  round  worms,  lice,  mites  and 
fleas,  will  flee. 

We  burned  every  bit  of  sand  and 
other  material  taken  from  all  pens, 
and  while  the  sand  does  not  burn,  the 
fire  will  kill  everything  that  we  don’t 
want,  and  save  life  and  time  for  all 
of  us. 

When  the  turks  were  a.  week  old  we 
had  ready  a  good  supply  of  growing 
sprouted  oats.  This  we  fed  sparingly 
for  a  few  days,  and  soon  the  birds 
consumed  more  than  we  could  keep  on 
hand  with  the  limited  sprouter  we  had, 
so  we  substituted  shallow  boxes  in 
which  oats  were  kept  moist  by  close 
contact  with  the  brooders,  and  this  gave  fine  re¬ 
sults  up  until  the  turks  were  a  month  old,  then 
something  again  happened ;  we  did  not  know  what, 
but  one  morning  I  noticed  misplaced  feathers.  You 
will  notice  them  too  if  you  fire  a  keen  observer ;  wo 
thought  we  were,  but  this  didn’t  help  matters,  and 
soon  we  were  finding  dead  poults  on  the  brooder- 
house  floor.  Examination  showed  that  strings  of 
something  that  looked  like  rope  protruded  from  the 
vents  of  those  which  had  died,  and  a  post-mortem 
proved  that  the  intestines  from  gizzard  to  vent  were 
clogged,  and  as  hard  as  sticks.  What  was  it?  What 
was  the  cause?  These  remained  unanswered  ques¬ 
tions  for  days.  In  despair  we  sent  some  of  the 
live  ones  to  be  analyzed,  but  their  analysis  gave  us 
no  hope.  We  already  knew  what  they  had  told  us ; 
“some  fiber  was  present  causing  the  trouble.” 

After  40  out  of  the  first  batch  had  died,  and  I 
was  in  as  much  pain  as  the  poults  were,  a  remedy 

of  salts,  and  the  trouble 
oats  were  responsible ;  we 
the  amount  and  continued 
doses  of  Epsom  salts  once  a  week,  and  there  were 
no  more  deaths. 
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fastened  open  through  daytime,  we  found  that  the 
birds  preferred  to  stay  in  the  air  practically  all  the 
time.  This  we  allowed  them  to  do,  and  the  shade 
provided  worked  perfectly. 

Our  water  dishes  were  scalded  every  day  and  al¬ 
ways  fresh  clean  water  was  provided.  The  dry 
feed  hoppers  were  never  left  empty,  and  gravel  and 
fine  oyster  shells  were  kept  constantly  before  them. 

It  was  a  rather  hard  thing  for  us  to  forget  that 
the  range  is  the  only  place  to  raise  turkeys  success¬ 
fully,  and  when  the  little  fellows  would  seem  to 
want  to  get  through  the  netting,  or  chase  a  fly  which 
dared  not  come  quite  within  reach,  we  found  it  hard 
not  to  yield  to  that  impulse  of  opening  the  fence  and 
letting  them  wander  in  the  rapidly  growing  second 
growth  which  seemed  to  swarm  with  insects,  but 
we  had  set  out  to  raise  turkeys  this  year  wholly 
under  artificial  methods,  and  we  were  not  going  to 
be  swerved  by  sentimental  things  long  relegated  to 
the  dark  and  musty  past.  This  year  it  was  to  be 
different,  if  at  all,  and  it  has  been  different,  and 
we  have  also  succeeded  far  beyond  our  expectations. 

Everything  seemed  to  work  out  perfectly,  and  we 
could  fairly  see  the  poults  grow  each  successive 
morning;  we  had  now  added  to  the  ration  meat 
meal  in  increasing  quantities,  believing  that  in  their 
natural  state  the  animal  content  was  the  pre¬ 
dominating  factor  in  the  turkey’s  bill  of  fare.  It 
was,  and  always  will  be,  and  we  believe  is  the  key 
to  success  where  an  abundance  of  milk  cannot  be 
had. 

Our  brooder-houses  were  12x12  ft.,  built  on  run¬ 
ners,  so  that  a  team  could  easily  move  them  to 
fresh  ground  when  necessary ;  that  is 
usually  once  each  week.  Saturday  is 
our  clean-up  day,  and  we  went  through 
everything  on  that  day,  and  completely 
moved  ail  litter  and  scraped  every 
floor. 

We  did  not  hardly  know  what  was 
the  best  material  to  use  on  the  brooder- 
house  floors,  so  we  experimented  with 
a  little  of  everything ;  it  did  not  take 
long  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
clean  dry  sand  was  the  best.  All  the 
various  materials  tried  had  some  out¬ 
standing  virtue,  but  the  sand  proved 
best  of  all  after  repeated  tests,  and  we 
shall  adhere  to  this  in  after  years. 

Planer  shavings  had  come  to  us  so 
highly  recommended  for  brooder  floors 
that  we  tried  them;  reluctantly  it  was; 
because  the  idea  of  turks  eating  them, 
promptly  suggested  itself  to  us  even 
before  a  trial,  and  we  soon  found  to 
our  sorrow  that  our  suspicions  were 
quite  correct,  for  they  certainly  did  de¬ 
vour  much  of  the  line  fiber,  causing 
death  in  many  cases.  Fine  straw  was 
the  next  trial ;  results  were  unsatis¬ 
factory  because  it  was  too  heavy,  and 
matted  down  solid  after  a  few  hours  of 
use  by  the  trample  of  hundreds  of  tiny 
feet,  so  this  too  was  soon  discarded. 

While  the  sand  is  considerable  work 
to  renew  daily,  we  believe  it  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  all  else. 

When  the  poults  were  transferred 
to  the  brooder-houses  out  in  the  mea¬ 
dows  as  soon  as  hay  was  off,  we  ran 
the  close-mesh  wire  in  circles  around 
each  house,  making  as  large  a  pen  as 
seemed  necessary,  having  provided 
shade  from  2x4’s  over  which  were 
tacked  burlap. 

Young  turkeys  so  raised  become  so 
tame  that  one  must  watch  his  step  lest 
he  crush  them  beneath  his  feet ;  this 
often  happens,  but  this  year  even  with 
a  “number  nine”  1  was  fortunate  in  overstepping 
every  one  of  them  through  the  entire  Summer.  It 
seemed  that  the  broods  in  every  house  were  perfect, 
and  that  our  methods  must  be  pretty  nearly  100  per 
cent,  but  being  an  old  hand  at  the  game  of  birds 
and  beasts,  1  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  when 
the  money  was  to  be  counted,  and  1  still  felt  that 
there  was  plenty  of  time  for  them  to  die,  or  some 
unforeseen  calamity  could  happen.  Perhaps  if  I  had 
not  been  looking  for  just  such  things  as  this,  they 
never  would  have  happened,  but  1  was,  and  so  fate 
turned  a  sudden  corner  and  made  straight  at  us. 

One  morning  after  they  were  a  third  grown  1  no¬ 
ticed  that  two  or  three  were  picking  their  heads, 
and  seemed  to  have  something  inside  the  ear.  Just 
what  the  trouble  seemed  to  be  I  could  not  deter¬ 
mine,  and  I  watched  them  for  a  couple  of  days  with 
no  apparent  suggestion  for  either  cause  or  remedy. 
They  seemed  to  grow  worse,  and  within  another 
week  practically  the  whole  flock  in  one  house  were 
digging  their  heads,  walking  stiff-legged,  turning 
somersaults,  and  acting  like  wild  maniacs.  One  or 
two  had  already  died ;  they  fell  off  on  the  feed,  and 
did  not  seem  to  care  for  water;  1  was  worried; 
close  examination  with  the  glass  revealed  nothing. 
There  was  no  sign  of  parasite  within  the  inner  ear, 
as  we  had  dissected  those  which  had  died  and  made 
very  careful  examination.  At  night  in  the  brooder- 
houses  the  noise  was  likened  to  the  beating  of 
thousands  of  drumsticks,  and  was  kept  up  con- 
vstantly  all  night  long,  and  in  the  morning  when  we 
turned  them  out  practically  the  whole  flock  set  to 
digging  heads,  and  then  treading  the  ground,  end¬ 
ing  up  by  picking  the  feet;  then  suddenly  they 
would  start,  looking  back  as  though  something  was 
after  them.  This  was  serious,  whatever  it  was,  and 
at  length  we  sent  a  specimen  to  the  laboratory  for 
examination. 

Nothing  was*  forthcoming  from  this  venture,  so 
we  sent  no  more.  Surely  something  must  be  done 
or  we  would  fail  in  our  undertaking,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  remedy  suddenly  suggested  itself ; 
salts.  I  gave  every  pen  a  heavy  dosing  in  the 
drinking  water.  Two  days  later  the  trouble  disap¬ 
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peared.  What  was  it?  It  had  departed  like  a 
shadow,  and  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  and  we 
saw  no  more  of  it.  The  salts  were  continued,  and 
once  each  week  since  every  pen  has  had  a  dose  of 
about  one  large-sized  teacup  of  salts  to  each  10 
quarts  of  water. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  trouble  was  in  the 
blood,  caused  by  some  element  in  the  feed,  because 
there  were  no  parasites,  either  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal,  which  were  visible  even  with  a  strong 
glass.  We  added  sulphur  to  the  dry  mash,  a  hand¬ 
ful  every  morning  for  a  week,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  helped,  yet  surely  the  salts  was  our  sal¬ 
vation,  and  we  believe  had  this  not  been  given  we 
would  have  had  heavy  losses. 

From  this  on  the  birds  rapidly  got  back  to  nor¬ 
mal,  and  soon  were  consuming  even  larger  quan¬ 
tities  of  food  than  before.  It  might,  be  interesting 
to  add  here  that  we  had  two  broods  hatched  in 
July  with  the  turkey  hens  running  in  an  adjoining 
field  around  which  was  a  close-woven  high  fence. 
These  numbered  36  and  were  running  with  two  hens. 
They  were  fed  the  same  rations  as  the  brooder 
chicks,  and  had  the  same  care,  except  were  free 
to  roam  in  a  20-acre  field.  Not  a  trace  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  showed  up  in  -this  flock,  and  we  raised  every 
one  of  them. 

After  the  poults  had  seemed  to  outgrow  the  heat 
from  the  stove  we  let  the  fires  go  out  and  removed 
the  hovers.  Roosts  set  low  were  provided,  and  the 
birds  soon  began  roosting,  but  we  did  not  remove  the 
stoves.  The  arm  extending  out  which  regulates  the 
stove  was  not  disconnected,  and  one  morning  I  was 
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this  gives  us  courage  to  treble  the  number  of  hens 
for  next  year,  which  have  already  been  selected  and 
placed  out  in  another  field. 

1  cannot  tell  you  at  this  writing  just  what  the  ex¬ 
pense  has  been,  although  I  have  kept  a  careful  ac¬ 
count  of  everything.  After  the  last  of  the  birds  have 
been  marketed  we  shall  know,  but  I  am  sure  of  a 
fair  profit,  lots  of  thrills,  and  much  added  experi¬ 
ence.  About  100  of  the  selected  birds  will  be  sold 
as  breeders,  and  the  remainder  will  go  to  the 
Thanksgiving  trade.  I  have  told  you  before  that  I 
have  raised  turkeys  since  I  was  five  years  old,  and 
incidentally  have  learned  something  new  every 
year.  1  am  sure  there  is  much  more  to  learn,  if 
I  had  my  original  pair  now  they  would  be  past 
breeding  age,  but  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  how  old 
they  wrould  be.  The  outstanding  thing  that  we  have 
learned  this  season  is  that  turkeys  can  be  success¬ 
fully  raised  under  the  artificial  plan,  and  I  believe 
that  on  many  farms  the  turkeys  are  rapidly  coming 
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surprised  to  find  that  three  nearly  half-grown  poults 
had  committed  suicide  by  hanging !  The  heads 
were  stuck  between  the  arm  and  the  wire  under¬ 
neath  supporting  it.  This  could  have  been  avoided 
had  we  used  our  heads,  and  henceforth  the  stoves 
were  removed. 

Then  we  had  a  long  spell  when  all  seemed  to  go 
well  again,  when  lo,  one  morning,  I  found  that 
after  a  chilly  night,  the  whole  flock  in  one  house 
had  started  to  crowd,  and  seven  were  trampled  to 
death,  even  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  always  made 
a  10-o’clock  tour  of  every  house.  Then  we  put  wire 
netting  across  every  corner,  which  practically  made 
a  circle  of  the  entire  brooder-house.  This,  it  seemed, 
would  prevent  any  further  occurrence,  but  we  found 
later  that  it  was  necessary  to  run  a  3-ft.  wire  en¬ 
tirely  around  the  house,  quaking  a  complete  circle. 
From  then  on  we  had  no  more  crowding,  as  by  this 
time  practically  the  whole  flock  had  taken  to  the 
roosts.  Now  I  felt  that  we  were  reasonably  out  of 
danger  and  I  pondered  on  what  the  next  calamity 
might  be.  It  was  this :  One  morning  I  went  over 
with  a  pail  of  feed  and  found  use  for  but  part  of 
it.  Just  then  a  call  from  the  house  brought  me 
hurriedly  back,  and  1  set  the  half-filled  pail  on  the 
ground  within  the  yard.  This  was  in  a  pen  of  birds 
weighing  about  one  pound  or  less.  I  was  gone  per¬ 
haps  10  minutes.  When  I  returned  the  pail  was 
full.  They  were  standing  on  top  of  each  other  like 
a  swarm  of  bees,  with  a  dozen  dead  ones  at  the 
bottom.  Another  calamity,  and  one  that  could  have 
been  so  easily  avoided.  These  are  all  things  for  us 
to  think  about  and  profit  by  past  experiences.  Don't 
set  down  empty  pails ;  poults  are  inquisitive  things, 
and  if  there  is  any  mischief  into  which  they  can  get, 
rest  assured  they'll  find  it  promptly,  and  to  their 
and  our  sorrow. 

It  will  be  seen  that  practically  all  our  losses  have 
been  by  accident,  although  a  few  have  died  since, 
but  now  that  Thanksgiving  is  almost  here  and  the 
passers-by  are  stopping  to  leave  orders,  we  see  suc¬ 
cess  fairly  in  the  foreground,  and  feel  well  repaid 
for  the  watchful  care  and  waiting.  We  still  have 
a  few  over  the  300  mark  from  the  16  hens,  and 


The  Virgin  Islands 

i  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  Virgin  Islands,  St. 
Croix  and  St.  Thomas,  their  area,  population,  the 
products,  etc.  ?  L>  T 

Belmont,  Ohio. 

f  |  'HE  Virgin  Islands  are  about  50  in  number  but 

J-  only  three  of  them  are  large  enough  to  be  im¬ 
portant.  Together  they  make  up  an  area  about 
twice  that  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  26,000.  About  three-fourths  of 
them  are  Negroes  and  many  of  the 
others  are  of  mixed  descent. 

The  greatest  resource  of  the  islands 
perhaps  is  the  climate,  which  is  mild 
in  Winter  and  not  very  hot  in  Summer. 
It  is  also  a  fairly  dry  climate,  too 
much  so  some  seasons,  for  crops.  Some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  the 
islands  as  Winter  resorts. 

From  the  farming  point  of  view  con¬ 
ditions  are  varied.  The  scanty  supply 
of  water  is  a  weak  feature,  compelling 
producers  to  favor  crops  that  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  a  dry  season.  On  that  account, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  raise 
quick-growing  vegetable  crops  for  New 
York  market,  including  onions,  toma¬ 
toes  and  the  like.  Otherwise'  the  main 
farm  crop  has  been  the  sugar  cane, 
which  does  well  and  pays  a  profit  in 
good  seasons,  not  being  subject  to  the 
tariff  which  restricts  Cuban  sugar.  The 
Island  of  St.  Croix  is  rather  level  and 
has  much  fertile  soil.  St.  Thomas  is 
hilly  and  most  of  the  soil  is  poor.  Aside 
from  sugar  manufacture,  the  chief  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  small  island  of  St.  John 
is  the  manufacture  of  bay  oil  from  the 
leaves  of  the  bay  tree.  Cattle  raising 
is  also  receiving  some  attention  on  this 
island,  and  a  promising  business  in 
honey  production  has  been  started  by 
an  American  on  that  island. 

The  labor  supply  is  abundant  and 
cheap,  but  of  rather  indifferent  qual¬ 
ity.  Many  of  the  laborers  have  left 
the  islands,  seeking  the  higher  wages 
paid  in  the  States. 

There  is  a  demonstration  farm  at 
the  Experiment  Station  on  St.  Croix 
where  Winter  vegetables  are  grown, 
graded,  packed  and  shipped  in  ap¬ 
proved  manner.  The  drawback  in  this 
line  is  the  lack  of  experience  with  such 
crops  among  the  native  farmers.  Simi¬ 
lar  experiments  are  being  made  on  the  island  of  St 
Thomas. 

Living  conditions  are  fairly  attractive,  especial¬ 
ly  for  Wmter  residents.  Rents  range  from  $25  to 
$6o  pei  month,  and  the  most  desirable  tenements 
aie  well  equipped.  There  are  good  hotels  on  St. 

1  homas  Island.  Farm  and  domestic  labor  is  low- 
priced  and  abundant.  Prices  of  various  goods  on 
the  whole  are  probably  not  much  higher  than  in 
the  States.  There  are  good  bathing  beaches  on  the 
island  and  opportunities  for  fishing,  sailing  and 
motor  boating,  while  horseback  raiding  is  a  favorite 
spoit  throughout  the  islands.  There  is  good  shoot¬ 
ing  on  both  the  larger  islands  and  some  attractions 
tor  motorists.  Land  for  farming  purposes  seems 
to  be  available  at  $20  to  $50  per  acre,  according  to 
quality  and  location.  G  B  B 


A  Live  Letter  from  Pennsylvania 

TYUYING  farms  from  the  bargain  counter  and 
U  building  them  up  is  good  business,  but  it  takes 
some  capital  and  pluck.  However  by  what  we  know 
now  it  is  quite  easy,  though  takes  a  few  years  to 
do  it.  As  a  rule  these  farms  are  only  run  down 
through  poor  farming  and  abuse.  They  usually  lack 
lime  and  humus.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  apply  lime 
and  sow  Sweet  clover  to  raise  humus.  No  matter 
how  poor  the  soil  is  Sweet  clover  will  grow  after 
the  soil  is  sweetened  with  lime.  Sweet  clover  goes 
down  into  the  subsoil  and  gathers  potash  and 
catches  nitrogen  from  the  air.  On  poor  soils  the 
Sweet  clover  should  be  matured  before  it  is  turned 
down,  but  after  the  soil  is  built  up  some  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  a  year  to  let  it  mature.  There 
are  still  some  farmers  who  think  that  it  takes  live¬ 
stock  to  make  manure  to  build  up  a  farm,  but  this 
is  not  necessary.  With  Sweet  clover  it  can  be  done 
very  economically. 

Four  years  ago  I  purchased  a  92-acre  farm  for 
$1,200.  Half  is  in  timber  and  the  rest  is  sandy 
loam  soil.  Every  foot  of  it  is  tractor  workable, 
well  drained  and  in  one  square  block.  The  timber 
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worth  nearly  the  price  paid.  The  first  year  I 
tried  to  raise  corn  but  with  poor  success.  Then  I 
limed  it  and  sowed  Sweet  clover  and  let  it  mature. 
The  result  was  a  very  good  corn  crop.  At  the  last 
working  I  sowed  Sweet  clover  again  and  next 
Spring  after  the  Sweet  clover  has  made  a  good 
growth  I  will  turn  down  the  stalks  and  Sweet 
clover  for  corn  again. 

One  man  will  do  all  the  work  except  the  har¬ 
vesting.  We  have  a  tractor  with  a  two-row  culti¬ 
vator.  One  man  can  cultivate  25  to  30  acres  a  day 
and  do  a  real  job.  We  never  had  cleaner  fields  of 
corn  than  we  had  this  year  since  we  had  this  outfit. 

We  have  S57  acres  of  land  in  all ;  300  acres  in 
woodland ;  200  acres  in  pasture.  Next  year  we 
put  over  100  acres  in  corn,  30  in  potatoes,  40  in  rye, 
12  in  wheat,  20  in  oats,  2  in  early  celery,  1  in  as¬ 
paragus,  1  in  strawberries  and  1  in  horseradish.  We 
have  four  acres  under  overhead  irrigation.  This 
year  we  raised  three-fourths  acre  of  early  celery 
for  which  we  realized  $1,388.  One  acre  of  asparagus 
yielded  $900.  We  have  ideal  conditions  for  over¬ 
head  irrigation ;  a  mill  dam  beside  my  best  soil 
and  electric  current  to  run  the  pumps  for  irrigating. 

We  have  a  35-acre  crop  of  potatoes  which  are  a 
good  money  crop  this  year.  We  have  a  large  corn 
crop,  which  we  feed  to  100  hogs.  The  hogs  have  10 
acres  of  our  best  land  in  five  fields,  two  in  corn,  two 
in  oats,  rape  and  Sweet  clover,  two  in  Alfalfa,  two 
in  Sweet  clover,  and  two  in  old  apple  orchard  with 
Blue  grass.  Running  water  at  their  pleasure. 

We  raise  about  35  calves  a  year.  We  buy  them 
when  four  to  10  days  old  and  raise  them  with  calf- 
meal.  Of  course  we  have  to  have  a  few  cows  to 
supply  them  with  milk  for  the  first  few  weeks.  Have 
large  tile  silo.  Some  years  ago  we  fed  steers  and 
some  years  we  made  money  and  other  years  we 
made  nothing  and  even  lost  some.  Raising  these 
calves  is  much  surer.  With  ample  pasture  they 
grow  into  money.  After  they  are  well  started  there 
is  not  much  labor  connected  with  this  branch  of 
farming,  which  is  a  great  point.  In  our  pastures 
we  have  shedding  so  that  cattle  can  go  in. 

We  are  aiming  to  cut  out  crops  which  do  not  pay. 
We  raise  not  much  wheat.  Rye  is  a  very  good  feed 
for  the  pigs  till  the  corn  comes.  We  are  aiming  to 
cut  out  drudgery.  Have  electricity  do  all  the  work 
possible.  Have  water  in  all  the  buildings  through 
the  electric  current.  Have  electric  lights  in  all  the 
buildings.  Small  motors  to  run  the  grindstone,  meat 
cutter,  etc.  In  the  house,  sweeper,  toaster,  iron, 
small  heater  and  what-not. 

We  work  10  hours  a  day.  Have  only  five  horses 
but  two  good  tractors.  Have  two-row  potato  plant¬ 
er  pulled  by  tractor  with  which  we  planted  35  acres 
in  about  35  hours.  In  July  we  purchased  a  new 
Ford  truck  with  dual  wheels  and  with  this  outfit 
we  hauled  all  our  hay  and  grain  which  was  a  little 
way  off  from  the  buildings.  This  is  a  great  time 
saver.  Have  also  hauled  nearly  all  the  potatoes  out 
of  the  field  with  this  truck.  The  potatoes  were 
picked  in  bushel  crates  so  in  this  way  we  had  a 
load  loaded  and  unloaded  in  a  short  time. 

Now  as  to  labor;  we  have  to  give  our  men  work 
all  the  time  they  want  work  or  else  we  cannot  hold 
good  men,  and  then  we  are  out  of  luck.  We  do  not 
change  men  so  often.  We  have  some  working  for 
us  for  around  20  years.  Have  four  or  five  men  all 
the  time  and  during  berry  season  and  potato  and 
corn  seasons  extras.  During  the  Winter  we  work 
at  the  wood  and  butcher  once  a  week  for  the  meat 
market.  As  a  rule  we  try  to  cut  out  the  middle¬ 
man  and  sell  to  the  consumer.  Of  course  we  have 
rather  the  advantage  as  we  are  close  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  good  roads.  c.  it.  bashore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Golden  Delicious  from  Massachusetts 

THE  picture  on  this  page  shows  in  natural  size 
a  good  specimen  of  Golden  Delicious  grown  by 
our  friend  C.  A.  Chapman,  of  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  high  quality  and 
beauty  of  this  golden  apple  or  of  the  ability  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  to  grow  it 
when  someone  who 
knows  how  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  do  the  necessary 
work  gets  on  the  job. 


down,  bottom 
or  a  piece  of 
worms  are  in 
bulbs.  Look 
back,  but  not 


Golden  Delicious  as  Grown  in  Massachusetts 

milk  and  pot  cheese  which  mother  made  from  the 
sour  milk. 

We  had  one  turkey  sitting  near  the  house.  When 
she  would  leave  her  nest  for  rest  and  food,  the  old 
gobbler  would  take  her  place  on  the  nest  until  she 
returned.  Now  and  then  one  would  hide  her  nest 
and  not  come  in  sight  until  Fall  with  a  brood  the 
size  of  a  common  hen  if  the  Summer  had  been  dry 
and  the  crop  of  grasshoppers  good.  The  picture 
shows  that  we  are  still  in  the  turkey  business. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  kirk. 


Wintering  Dahlia  Roots 

WHEN  the  frost  has  turned  them  black  and 
killed  all  flowers,  unless  a  very  late  frost,  do 
not  go  out  into  the  garden  and  cut  Dahlias  down 
right  away.  Let  them  stand  until  nature  has  taken 
its  course.  Leave  in  this  condition  for  a  week  or 
10  days,  unless  too  heavy  a  frost  is  at  hand.  With 
the  more  tender  and  delicate  bloomers  do  not  take 
as  much  chance  as  the  average  so-called  market 
Dahlias.  I  have  dug  the  latter  with  1-in.  frost  in 
the  ground  and  wintered  them  through  with  fine 
flowers  the  following  year. 

After  standing  dormant  for  a  week  or  so  cut  the 
stalks  from  one  to  three  joints  from  the  base.  If 
the  weather  is  good  let  them  stand  for  another  week. 

When  digging  be  careful  that  the  neck  of  the 
bulb  is  not  bruised,  bent,  broken  or  torn.  When  one 
person  is  digging  bulbs,  take  a  spade,  dig  down  as 
near  to  plant  as  can  be  judged,  pull  spade  back, 
and  in  that  way  the  soil  is  loosened  all  around  the 
cluster.  Dig  the  spade  in  at  an  angle,  but  try  to 
get  as  near  underneath  the  plant  as  possible.  Bear 
down  gently  with  left  hand,  take  the  stems  in  the 
right  hand  and  pull  gently  at  the  same  time  and 
help  a  little.  Do  not  pick  up  and  drop  on  ground 
and'  try  to  shake  soil  off. 

Now  that  the  clump  of  Dahlia  bulbs  is  out  and 
resting  on  the  spade  or  fork,  take  them  by  hand 
and  turn  upside  down,  but  by  all  means  remember 
that  the  neck  is  to  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible. 
The  reason  for  turning  upside  down  is  to  dry  off 
some  of  the  soil,  and  to  let  what  water  out  of  stem 
that  has  lodged  there.  If  it  does  not  look  like  rain 
when  the  evening  comes,  put  them  all  over  to  one 
side  and  cover  with  bags,  old  carpet  or  whatever  is 
at  hand. 

Take  the  same  off  the  next  day,  turn  bottom  up 
again. 

My  method  from  now  on  is  as  follows :  I  either 
put  them  on  the  cellar  floor  or  in  the  garage  or 
barn  (if  not  too  cold)  for  no  longer  than  a  week. 


Now  the  work  starts.  Do  not  shake  dirt  off,  as  this 
way  you  will  injure  the  neck.  Hold  or  lay  clump 
up.  Take  the  back  of  a  pen,  pencil 
wood,  and  work  dirt  off,  and  what 
between  the  bulbs.  I  never  wash  my 
stems  over,  if  badly  mildewed  cut 
below  first  joint. 

After  the  bulbs  are  cleaned,  do  not  start  to  cut 
and  give  away  to  friends ;  the  time  for  that  is  in 
February.  I  put  my  bulbs  in  crates,  such  as  berries 
come  to  market  in,  and  let  the  air  circulate  through 
but  this  cannot  be  done  if  cellar  is  too  warm.  Look 
at  them,  go  through  and  take  out  all  soft  or  decaying 
bulbs.  One  bad  cluster  can  spoil  the  whole  crate. 
This  latter  cleaning  and  storing  process  I  follow 
on  Cannas  also.  Keep  them  cool,  and  dark,  and  if 
no  other  way  put  them  away  from  the  furnace  near 
the  wall,  if  cellar  is  0  ft.  or  more  deep  and  cover 
the  three  sides  with  a  bag  or  two.  Do  not  forget 
to  inspect  if  needed  every  week  or  two,  for  the 
first  four  or  five  weeks  and  be  careful  of  the  neck. 

Long  Island.  otto  w.  holmgren. 


Some  Turkey  Rec¬ 
ollections 

IN  MY  early  days, 
mother  always 
raised  some  turkeys, 
and  whenever  turkey 
harvest  season  comes 
around,  I  think  of  those 
times,  when  I  was  de¬ 
tailed  to  watch  for  the 
old  hen  turkey’s  nest. 
Those  hen  turkeys 
watched  the  watchers 
and  would  not  go  near 
the  nest  while  they  saw 
anyone  watching. 

When  the  eggs  were 
found  they  were  taken 
to  the  house  to  save 
them  from  vermin,  and 
as  soon  as  ready  to  set 
the  eggs  were  given  to 
her  again.  After  hatch¬ 
ing  they  were  kept  in  a 
tight  yard  until  they 
began  to  fly  out,  and 
then  they  ran  out  and 
a  place  was  fixed  for 
the  old  one  to  go  in  at 
night. 

An  important  part  of 
their  diet  was  skim- 
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Winter  Storage  of  Vegetables 

THE  large  scale  commercial  grower  of  fruits,  po¬ 
tatoes  or  vegetables,  if  he  wishes  to  store  for 
Winter,  can  construct  storage  suitable  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  crop  lie  grows,  but  the  farmer  who  stores 
small  quantities  for  family  use  must  use  whatever 
storage  facilities  he  has— usually  the  house  cellar— 
for  everything  his  garden  produces  that  requires 
Winter  storage.  As  nearly  every  crop  has  different 
requirements  for  proper  storage,  it  becomes  quite  a 
problem  how  to  meet  these  different  requirements  in 
the  same  cellar.  If  they  are  not  met,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  the  produce  stored  rapidly  deteriorates  in 
quality  or  diminishes  in  quantity  through  spoilage. 

Perhaps  a  few  suggestions  may  be  helpful.  My 
own  cellar  is  rather  dry,  that  is  such  vegetables  as 
beets,  carrots,  etc.,  and  some  varieties  of  apples  will 
shrivel  when  stored  fully  exposed  to  the  air  of  the 
cellar.  My  suggestions  must  therefore  be  taken 
with  that  fact  in  mind,  and  if  the  reader’s  cellar  is 
very  damp  or  extremely  dry,  he  must  modify  them 
accordingly. 

Potatoes  are  almost  always  the  most  important 
item  stored.  The  shorter  the  interval  between  dig¬ 
ging  and  placing  in  the  cellar  the  better.  Never  let 
potatoes  lie  in  the  light,  especially  in  full  sunshine, 
any  longer  than  necessary  before  picking  up.  Po¬ 
tatoes  grew  in  the  dark  and  they  should  remain  in 
darkness  after  digging.  They  will  begin  to  green 
very  quickly  when  fresh  dug  if  exposed  to  light.  I 
have  known  them  to  green  enough  to  affect  their 
quality  when  tied  up  in  gunny  sacks  and  left  a  week 
in  a  30x30-ft.  room  lighted  only  by  an  east  window. 
Matthew  Crawford  once  stated  to  me  in  a  letter 
that  there  were  some  varieties  of  potatoes  so  sus¬ 
ceptible  that  a  wind  blowing  on  them  two  or  three 
hours  would  injure  their  quality.  I  have  never  veri¬ 
fied  this  personally,  but  as  Mr.  Crawford  was  a  man 
of  close  observation,  and  careful  of  his  statements, 
what  he  said  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 

Potatoes  should  have  a  cool  storage  place,  not  too 
dry.  If  you  have  a  furnace  in  the  cellar  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  it  be  tightly  partitioned  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  cellar  if  you  would  not  seriously  injure 
it  for  storage  purposes. 

The  bottom  of  the  cellar  is  always  cooler  and 
damper  than  the  upper  part,  therefore  the  nearer 
potatoes  and  apples  are  to  the  floor  of  the  cellar 
the  better  they  will  keep.  For  years  I  have  selected 
my  potatoes  for  the  next  year’s  planting  at  digging 
time,  from  the  best  hills,  discarding  the  smaller 
tubers.  These  are  stored  in  crates  and  I  used  to 
stack  up  the  crates  sometime  four  crates  high.  I 
noticed  that  the  potatoes  in  the  top  crates  always 
sprouted  first  and  so  on  down.  As  early  sprouting 
is  very  undesirable  I  quit  stacking  the  crates,  even 
if  it  does  take  up  so  much  more  room. 

Apples  more  than  potatoes  need  some  moisture. 
A  few  barrels  of  the  varieties  that  shrivel  in  open 

storage  may  be  packed 
in  clean  sawdust  and 
will  come  out  crisp  and 
nice,  but  avoid  too 
green  sawdust  for  it  is 
apt  to  heat  and  spoil 
the  fruit.  Also  avoid 
beech  sawdust,  it  will 
flavor  the  fruit. 

Beets  a  n  d  carrots, 
Winter  radish,  etc.,  will 
shrivel  usually  in  open 
bins.  I  used  to  pack 
them  in  sand,  sawdust 
or  just  plain  earth,  but 
it  is  too  much  bother. 
They  will  keep  fresh 
and  crisp  till  a  new 
crop  grows  if  stored  in 
bottomless  boxes  so  the 
roots  lie  directly  on  the 
cellar  bottom,  the  box¬ 
es  being  tightly  covered 
with  board  covers. 

I  found  that  Dahlia 
tubers  shriveled  in  a 
short  time  in  open  re¬ 
ceptacles  even  when 
these  were  set  directly 
on  the  floor  of  the  cel¬ 
lar,  but  freshened  up 
again  and  kept  perfect¬ 
ly  when  placed  in  the 
beet  boxes.  Rutabaga 
turnips  will  usually  be 
all  right  merely  piled 
on  the  cellar  bottom, 
but  flat  turnips  would 
keep  better  treated  sim¬ 
ilar  to  beets.  Now  it 
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EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

NOVEMBER  DELIVERY  J.  “ 


Three  to  five-year  trees  are  10  to  15  inches  high 
2  Norway  Spruce;  2  American  Spruce;  2  Chinefe 
Arborvltae.  m 

Magnolia  1  ree» 
Pink  and  White 

Tree*  $1«10 
HARDY  AZALEA 
(Nudiflora) 

A  handsome,  early, 
free-flowering,  deep 
pink  species;  vei-y 
profuse  and  showy.  A 
beautiful  variety. 
Very  hardy.  Ready  to 
bloom. 

$1.10  Each 
Colorado 
Blue  Spruce 


The  glory  of  the  Blue  Spruce  is  in  its  foliage,  which 
is  an  intense  steel  bine.  Heavy  foliage  of  a  rich, 
glistening  blue,  which  flashes  and  sparkles  in  the 
sunlight.  With  Culture  Directions.  Se-  1A 

leeted  5-6  Years . Each 


RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay).  Barge  plant  with  dark  ever¬ 
green  leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pinkish  flow¬ 
ers.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  partial  shade  or 
full  sun.  2  plants  (1  and  11$  feet  high) 
for . 


$1.10 


rnCC  Bargain  Catalog  of  Evergreens  and 
*  •»  A-<  Perennial  Plants  for  Fall  Planting. 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  ISc  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


KELLYS’ 


True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


Arc  you  Making  ENOUGH 
MONEY  ? 

Greening’s  will  help  you  increase  your  income.  I.et  us 
show  you  how  to  do  as  others  have  done  for  us.  Our 
Mon  Make  Big  Money.  Our  good  workers  make  $5,000 
or  better  pel-year.  In  one  week  recently  Johnston  made 
$  57.13;  Geo.  Smith,  $H7.01;  Hale,  $58.10;  Chamberlain, 
$07.61;  etc. 

EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY 

We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  with  the  right  kind  of 
servioe  and  the  best  of  stock.  Write  today — it  will 
mean  money  for  you. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  CO. 

215  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Mich. 


COLLEGE  INSPECTED 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Russet  Rurals,  Smooth  Rurals, 
Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers. 

Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaranteed 

N.  Y.  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOC. 
Utica,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season,  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  VV.  F.  Allen  Co. 

T2  W  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


VARIETIES — GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  lleautlfiers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  ;md  postpaid 
for  only  SI.  Six  orders  for  only  SS.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  fi-ee.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Little  Giant  Black  Walnut  Cracker 

A  new  Invention.  Patent  applied  for  A  tap  of  hammer 
and  patented  anvils  crack  nut  completely.  Kernels  xall 
free  in  large  pieces.  The  most  wonderful  wal¬ 
nut  cracker  made.  Nickel  plated,  prepaid  >4. 
Information  and  booklet— Money 
in  Walnuts  sent  on  request. 

Inventor,  J.  R.  HERSHEY,  Kinzer,  Pennaa 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  •  S2.80  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Our  RURAL 
HERITAGE 

By  Dr.  James  Mickel  Williams 

THIS  notable  study  of  Rural  Tradi¬ 
tions,  Development,  Psychology, 
Economic  Attitude,  etc.,  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  Farm  Home.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  reading.  Price  $4. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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must  be  remembered  that  this  covered, 
bottomless  box  storage  is  recommended 
for  small  quantities  only.  Probably  large 
quantities  stored  thus  would  decay  from 
lack  of  ventilation. 

Gladiolus  conns  should  be  stored  in 
the  driest  part  of  the  cellar,  therefore 
shelves  swung  from  the  joists  is  the  place 
for  them.  They  must  not  be  stored 
deeply  in  boxes  but  in  shallow  trays,  or 
for  small  quantities  kept  separately,  tin 
cans,  pints,  quarts  or  any  size  needed, 
are  all  right  only  so  they  are  uncovered 
and  air  can  have  free  access  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Never  tie  them  up  in  paper  sacks, 
you  will  almost  certainly  lose  your  eorms 
if  you  do.  Of  course  they  will  keep  all 
right  in  small  paper  sacks  if  the  sacks 
are  left  open  and  only  a  few  corms  in 
each.  Some  people  leave  the  corms  on 
the  stalks  and  hang  them  from  the  joists, 
but  this  is  poor  practice ;  chiefly  because 
the  stalks  should  be  removed  from  the 
corms  as  soon  as  dug,  and  why  carry  so 
much  litter  into  the  cellar? 

I  am  reminded  here  that  I  should  have 
referred  to  an  important  point  before.  In 
harvesting  any  root  crop  remove  the 
foliage  as  soon  as  possible  after  remov¬ 
ing  the  roots  from  the  soil.  Living 
foliage  is  constantly  drawing  moisture 
from  the  roots  and  throwing  it  into  the 
air.  The  roots  are  drawing  moisture 
from  the  soil  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
the  ground,  to  replace  what  the  leaves 
use.  After  the  root  is  removed  from  the 
source  of  moisture  supply,  the  leaves  con¬ 
tinue  to  function  as  long  as  they  remain 
l'resh  and  unless  they  are  at  once  removed 
the  roots  are  bound  to  lose  moisture  they 
ought  to  retain. 

Onions  need  dry,  cool  storage  and  will 
sprout  badly  if  too  warm.  Nevertheless 
they  can  be  kept  all  Winter  in  the  aver¬ 
age  cellar  if  spread  out  shallow  and  up 
away  from  the  moisture  of  the  floor. 

Celery  will  keep  a  good  while  if  taken 
up  with  earth  adhering  to  the  roots  and 
set  directly  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  be 
it  either  earth  or  concrete,  with  roots 
crowded  close  together.  Moisten  the 
earth  adhering  to  the  roots  occasionally 
if  it  gets  too  dry,  being  careful  not  to 
wet  stalks  or  leaves. 

Cabbage  is  rather  “smelly”  for  a  house 
cellar  and  is  probably  better  off  buried 
in  shallow  trenches  in  dry  ground  out¬ 
doors.  A  limited  amount  may  be  re¬ 
moved  at  intervals  during  the  Winter, 
to  the  cellar  where  the  heads  may  be 
merely  laid  on  the  floor.  But  in  bury¬ 
ing  outdoors  he  sui’e  the  spot  chosen  is 
not  infested  with  meadow  mice,  for  they 
will  sometimes  go  through  a  trench  and 
ruin  every  head  in  it. 

A  cellar  is  a  poor  place  for  pumpkin 
and  squash,  but  it  usually  is  the  only 
storage  place  available.  Laid  on  the 
upper  shelves  with  air  all  around  them, 
they  will  keep  through  most  of  the  Win¬ 
ter. 

Now  one  tiling  more,  we  sometimes  are 
advised  to  pull  up  bedding  geraniums 
and  hang  them  in  the  cellar.  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  try  it  once  and  the 
plants  were  dead  in  two  weeks’  time.  If 
a  cellar  was  so  damp  as  to  be  unlit  to 
live  over  it  might  work.  But  the  roots 
of  living  plants  were  not  made  for  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air.  So  keep  the  geranium 
roots  well  covered  with  earth  or  moist 
sphagnum  if  you  want  them  for  another 
season’s  bedding  out. 

H.  ERNEST  HOPKINS. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Midland  Grange,  in  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y., 
has  staged  a  remarkable  comeback.  For 
a  time  conditions  were  very  discouraging 
and  the  membership  became  reduced  to 
15.  Then  a  county-wide  meeting  was 
held,  which  had  the  added  inspiration  of 
the  presence  of  State  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone.  Degrees  were  conferred  on 
a  large  class  of  candidates,  the  Sullivan 
County  Pomona  Grange  offering  a  prize 
of  gold  to  the  subordinate  Grange  having 
the  largest  number  of  candidates  in  the 
class.  Midland  Grange  won  the  prize, 
that  Grange  having  27  of  the  nearly  50 
candidates.  On  Sept.  23.  Midland  con¬ 
ferred  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  on  a 
class  of  56,  nearly  150  Patrons  witness¬ 
ing  the  degree  work,  which  was  put  on  by 
the  degree  team  from  Liberty  Grange. 

At  the  New  England  conference  of 
Grange  masters  and  lecturers,  held  in 
August  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  a  lecturers’ 
circle  was  organized,  to  include  all  lec¬ 
turers  and  past  lecturers,  the  charter  list 
numbering  280  members.  It  is  proposed 
to  organize  a  similar  group  among  the 
Grange  secretaries  of  Massachusetts,  with 
Boston  as  the  center. 

Dean  Alfred  Vivian,  of  Ohio  State 
University,  plans  to  deliver  his  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  on  “Symbolism  of  the 
Grange”  before  several  of  the  coming 
State  Grange  sessions  of  New  England. 

Miss  Belle  C.  Saunders,  daughter  of 
William  Saunders,  the  first  Master  of 
the  National  Grange,  died  in  a  Washing¬ 
ton  City  hospital  October  10,  in  her  71st 
year.  Miss  Saunders  served  as  secretary 
to  her  distinguished  father  for  many 
years  and  has  served  in  the  government 
offices  at  the  National  capital  practically 
all  her  life,  principally  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  where  for  many  years 
her  father  had  charge  of  the  landscape 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Her  father  designed  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  the  Federal  cemetery  at  Gettysburg, 
where  thousands  of  Civil  War  soldiers 
lie  buried.  Miss  Saunders  was  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  original  Potomac  Grange  No. 
1,  and  also  of  the  reorganized  Grange 
bearing  that  title. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  has  the  largest 
Grange  orchestra  in  the  country.  It 
is  made  up  of  members  from  five  Granges 
of  that  county  and  numbers  125  players. 
The  five  orchestras  which  combined  to 
make  this  large  organization  have  been 
organized  during  the  past  18  months  by 
Prof.  Clarence  M.  Smith,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Granges  everywhere  which  have  formed 
orchestras  have  found  that  they  are  a 
splendid  aid  to  b.uilding  up  a  Grange  and 
a  big  help  in  enlisting  the  interest  of 
the  young  people  of  the  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  An  orchestra  and  community  sing¬ 
ing  in  Grange  work  will  be  found  to  be 
very  helpful  in  enlarging  Grange  mem¬ 
bership. 

With  the  exception  of  1926  the  State 
of  Ohio  has  been  among  the  honor  group 
of  eight  leading  Grange  States  for  the 
past  11  years.  The  State  of  Washington 
ties  with  Ohio  for  equal  honor  in  this 
regard,  Washington  having  been  in  the 
leading  group  every  year  of  the  11  except 
in  1922.  Pennsylvania  has  been  among 
the  leaders  seven  of  the  11  years  and 
Oklahoma  nine  of  the  11  years.  New 
A  ork  has  appeared  but  three  years  among 
the  leaders.  Oregon  has  been  counted 
among  the  leaders  eight  years. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State 
Grange  was  held  October  8,  9  and  10  at 
Marshalltown.  Ralph  W.  Smith  retired 
as  State  Grange  Master  after  six  years’ 
service.  He  was  succeeded  by  F.  L. 
Hummel.  The  annual  sessions  of  the 
California  and  Indiana  State  Granges 
were  also  held  in  October.  State  Master 
.Tesse  Newsom  was  re-elected  master  of 
the  Indiana  State  Grange.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  George  R.  Harrison  was  followed 
by  George  Schlmeyer  as  State  master. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Grange  will  hold 
its  58th  annual  session  Dec.  3-5  at  the 
city  of  Appleton.  The  biennial  election 
of  officers  will  take  place. 

The  Maryland  State  Grange  will  meet 
at  Westminster  Dec.  10-12,  for  its  annual 
session. 

The  young  people  from  New  York  State 
who  won  the  four  prizes  offered  by  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  the  Empire  State  were  :  Ken¬ 
neth  Sickles  of  Oneonta,  Josephine 
Bailey  of  New  Berlin,  Marcia  Pearson  of 
W  aterloo,  and  Edward  Saltsman  of  Fort 
Plain.  The  judges  were  State  Grange 
Overseer  Raymond  Cooper,  and  State 
Grange  Lecturer  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur. 
Fourteen  New  York  State  essays  were 
submitted. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  contributed 
$505.50  towards  the  State  Grange  Re¬ 
volving  Scholarship  Fund  in  September 
while  the  magic  gavel  was  in  the  county. 
A  delegation  of  76  Franklin  County 
Grangers  accompanied  the  gavel  when  it 
was  transferred  to  Clinton  County. 

Clayton  Grange  of  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y., 
recently  initiated  a  class  of  26.  This 
Grange  has  a  new  hall  nearly  completed. 


Some  Grape  Varieties 

How  does  the  Rogers  43  grape  rank 
for  grape  juice?  Is  there  a  grape  named 
“Sarturn”  or  similar?  Is  there  a  small 
cultivated  grape  similar  to  the  small  wild 
grape  or  chicken  grape?  n.  g.  n. 

Fairfax  Co.,  Ya. 

Of  all  the  Rogers  hybrids,  Agawam  is 
the  only  one  that  yields  a  high  quality 
juice.  In  fact  this  variety  returns  a  very 
tasty  product  and  is  much  prized  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  it.  Rogers  No. 
43  ranks  with  many  hundred  other  va¬ 
rieties  both  in  table  and  juice  values. 

No  mention  can  be  found  of  a  variety, 
Sarturn.  The  nearest  approach  to  such 
a  name  is  Sanubra,  a  sort  propagated  by 
a  Texas  nursery.  If  there  be  such  a  va¬ 
riety  it  is  either  of  very  old  origination 
or  very  recent.  It  certainly  has  not  at¬ 
tained  much  value  in  either  eveut. 

There  are  several  cultivated  varieties  of 
grapes  similar  to  the  chicken  grape.  Some 
of  these  such  as  Norton  and  Cynthiana, 
are  of  the  same  species,  while  others  such 
as  Wine  King  and  Clinton  belong  in  a 
different  group.  All  of  these  are  rated 
high  as  juice  grapes.  The  Norton  and 
Cynthiana  are  recorded  as  doing  well  in 
the  South.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Improving  Weedy  Meadowf 

I  have  a  hay  meadow  which  is  getting 
worse  every  year  with  weeds.  I  intend 
plowing  this  Fall,  seeding  it  down  with 
Red-top  and  Timothy.  Can  I  expect  a 
hay.  crop  from  it  next  year?  Would  you 
advise  a  fertilizer  before  or  after  seeding? 
The  soil  is  very  hard  in  dry  weather,  and 
stony.  j.  j. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  work  over  such 
land  where  it  is  very  weedy  and  get  it 
back  to  grass  quickly  without  having  a 
grain  or  cultivated  crop  on  it.  Even 
though  you  should  seed  that  Timothy  and 
Red-top  this  Fall  you  could  not  expect 
very  much  of  a  crop  of  hay  next  year,  be¬ 
cause  the  plants  would  not  get  sufficient 
hold  this  Fall  to  make  much  growth.  If 
they  lived  through  the  Winter  they  would 
do  quite  well. 


Our  plan  for  handling  such  a  field  would 
be  to  put  either  rye  or  corn  on  it.  Corn 
would  be  best,  because  that  would  compel 
cultivation  of  the  field  and  the  killing  of 
a  great  amount  of  weeds,  so  that  it  would 
be  in  far  better  condition.  The  natural 
rotation  would  be  corn  next  Spring  and 
rye  after  plowing  the  com  stubble,  if  you 
want  to  get  back  to  grass  very  quickly. 

Another  still  quicker  plan  would  be  to 
plow  the  field  now  and  sow  rye,  seeding 
with  either  Red-top  and  Timothy  and 
putting  on  clover  in  Spring  when  the 
frost  cracks  in  the  ground  are  so  that  the 
clover  would  roll  into  them.  If  the  fields 
were  now  plowed  and  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowed  before  sowing  the  rye  and  grass 
seed  you  would  have  the  crop  of  rye  next 
year,  and  the  young  seeding,  which  would 
come  on  very  well  next  year.  The  amount 
of  seed  per  acre  commonly  used  is  15  lbs. 
of  Timothy  and  7%  lbs.  of  Red-top,  the 
same  amount  of  Red  clover  being  sown  on 
in  Spring.  Fertilizer  should  be  put  on 
after  the  ground  is  plowed  and  harrowed 
in.  That  will  get  it  where  it  will  do  the 
grass  most  good  and  it  will  work  down 
fast  enough.  Any  standard  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  such  as  one  running  4-8-7  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort,  would  be  very  well ; 
400  lbs.  or  upward  per  acre  would  not  be 
too  much  if  the  ground  seemed  rather 
poor. 


The  Bookshelf 

We  list  the  following  interesting  books 
which  will  be  suitable  for  Christmas : 

Pictureland  . $1.00 

Coat  Tales  from  Pockets  of  Giant.  .  1.00 
Dream  Hills  of  Happy  Country....  1.00 

Lindbergh,  The  Lone  Eagle . 75 

Boy  Scouts,  Lindbergh  Edition....  1.00 
Ship  Model  Books,  3  vols.,  each....  2.50 

Happy  Party  Book .  1.00 

A  Cake  Manual  .  1.25 

Our  Rural*  Heritage,  special .  3.00 

Children’s  Classics,  each . 50 

Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary....  0.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Teacher:  “Johnny,  if  your  father  could 
save  one  dollar  a  week  for  four  weeks, 
what  would  he  have?”  Modern  Child 
(promptly)  :  “A  radio,  an  electric  re- 
frigertor,  a  new  suit,  and  a  lot  more 
furniture.” — The  Ne,v  Outlook. 
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Ferns  for  the  Garden 

The  Fall  is  the  best  time  to  make  plans 
for  the  starting  of  a  fern  border.  There 
is  nothing  so  gracefully  beautiful  as  an 
artistic  grouping  of  these  rather  odd 
plants.  For  making  a  pretty  planting  of 
the  “greenest  of  green  things”  you  must 
first  decide  what  ferns  you  want,  just 
where  you  intend  to  put  them,  and  further 
you  must  have  the  soil  in  condition.  Ferns 
will  stand  an  ordinary  garden  soil 
provided  it  is  light  and  porous.  Some 
authorities,  including  European  growers, 
recommend  a  compost  of  leaf  mold, 
coarse  sand,  peat  and  loam  in  equal  parts. 
From  personal  experience  both  with  the 
fern  bed  and  in  the  woods  making  collec¬ 
tions,  I  have  found  that  plenty  of  leaf 
mold  with  a  little  sand  for  drainage  is 
conducive  to  strong  growth.  Location  is 
a  very  important  factor  in  cultivation. 
Ferns  are  shade  lovers.  They  look  and 
thrive  best  on  a  pile  of  moss-covered  rocks 
or  a  shaded  bank  coupled  with  a  bit  of 
swamp  and  a  rambling  brook.  I  greatly 
fear  there  are  not  many  who  could  simu¬ 
late  nature  to  that  extent.  Luckily  it 
isn’t  necessary.  As  ferns  like  a  cool  damp 
atmosphere  an  easterly  or  northerly  ex¬ 
posure  is  generally  considered  the  best. 
For  a  fern  border  a  good  spot  is  along 
the  side  of  the  house  on  both  sides  of 
the  trench  caused  by  the  drippings  from 
the  eaves  of  the  roof.  An  old  tree  trunk 
with  jutting  roots  may  well  be  considered 
an  ideal  setting.  It  is  entirely  possible 
to  use  ferns  in  'the  mixed  border,  but  re¬ 
member  large,  heavy-leaved  and  stemmed 
plants  will  hardly  fit  in  with  the  feathery 
fern  leaves.  Wild  flowers  such  as  the 
columbines,  windflowers  (Anemones), 
Jaek-in-the-pulpit,  Solomon’s  seaL  and 
Trilliums,  Gypsophila,  for-get-me-nots, 
patches  of  sweet  Alyssum  and  a  scattering 
of  California  poppies  are  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  that  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
general  thin-leaved  effect. 

Having  selected  the  spot  or  spots  for 
the  fern  bed  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  as  much  leaf  mold  as  possible  and 
work  this  into  the  soil.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  present  time  is  an  excellent  one 
to  rake  in  all  the  leaves  possible.  Usually 
when  preparing  a  bed  of  this  sort  we 
cover  the  ground  thickly  with  leaves, 
spade  in  to  the  depth  of  a  spade  and  a 
half,  more  if  possible.  Add  another  layer 
of  leaves  and  spade  again.  If  the  soil  is 
broken  up  properly  'it  will  still  be  possible 
to  add  a  third  layer.  The  idea  is  to  mix 
the  soil  thoroughly  with  the  leaves  to 
hasten  decomposition  of  the  leaves.  If 
this  is  done  in  November  the  soil  should 
be  in  fine  shape  in  the  Spring.  For  newly- 
rnade  beds  of  this  type  I  suggest  that 
planting  be  deferred  until  the  Spring. 

There  are  from  12  to  15  varieties  of 
wild  ferns  obtainable  in  the  woods  in  the 
Northeastern  States.  Should  you  decide  to 
use  the  woods  ferns  rather  than  to  buy 
nursery  stock  remember  that  intelligent 
transplanting  js  essential  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  mature  specimens.  The  larger 
varieties  have  masses  of  wiry  roots  that 
seem  to  be  anchored  to  the  earth.  A  spade 
is  the  handiest  tool  for  loosening  the 
plants.  I  have  found  either  a  mattock  or 
a  pick  to  be  very  useful  as  well.  You  11 
soon  see  why  when  you  try  digging  in  the 
woods  Dig  all  around  the  fern,  at  least 
six  inches  from  it,  to  the  full  depth  of  the 
spade.  It  should  then  be  easy  to  lift  the 
plant  out  by  inserting  the  spade  as  deeply 
as  possible,  then  pull  back  on  the  handle, 
thus  forcing  the  blade  to  bring  up  the  fern 
with  a  generous  ball  of  earth.  It  is  well 
to  wrap  in  burlap  or  .paper  immediately 
after  digging  so  as  to  .prevent  loss  of  soil 
from  about  the  roots,  and  also  to  stop 
the  roots  from  drying  out.  Never  plant 
a  fern  too  deep.  Covering  the  crown  of 
the  plant  with  soil  is  most  always  disas¬ 
trous  The  soil  should  never  be  packed 
tight ’about  ferns.  There  should  be  just 
enough  pressure  to  keep  them  moderately 
firm  °  Transplanting  may  be  undertaken 
either  i'n  Fall  or  in  the  Spring.  There 
are  arguments  in  favor  of  both  seasons. 
Take  care  in  transplanting  and  it  won  t 

matter  when  you  do  it. 

One  of  our  larger  ferns  is  Goldie  s 
fern  Dryopteris  Goldiana,  often  growing 
to  a’  height  of  four  feet,  with  magnificent 
fronds  a  foot  broad.  This  species  may 
generally  be  uprooted  by  the  hands  alone. 
Osmunda  Claytoniana,  commonly  known 
as  the  interrupted  fern  and  the  ostrich 
fern.  Matteuccia  struthiopteris,  rival  each 
other  in  stately  grace  and  beauty  of 
color  Height  ranges  from  three  to  four 
feet  The  American  royal  fern,  Osmunda 
regalls,  has  fine  delicately  cut  fronds. 
The  bladder  fern,  Filix  bulbifera,  and 
the  oak  fern,  Phegopteris  Dryopteris,  will 
make  a  most  excellent  trio.  The  maiden¬ 
hair  fern,  Adiantum  pedatum,  is  one  of 
the  most  luxuriant  growers.  Is  excellent 
for  fronting  the  ostrich  fern.  The  sensi¬ 
tive  fern,  Onoclea  sensibilis,  is  quite 
unmanageable  in  cultivation,  as  the  root¬ 
stocks  branch  freely,  sending  up  new 
plants  in  all  directions.  This  is  an  asset 
as  the  color  and  type  of  the  leave  are 
very  fine.  The  shield  ferns,  Dryopteris 
marginalis  and  the  spinulose  shield  fern, 
D.  spinulosa,  are  among  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  the  class.  The  narrow-leaved 
spleenwort,  Asplenium  angustifolium,  is 
an  excellent  clean-cut  little  plant  that  will 
appreciate  a  sheltered  spot.  Seems  to 
grow'  well  with  Goldie’s  fern.  Asplenium 
Fiiix-foemina  the  lady  fern,  is  quite  an 
agressive  little  plant  that  will  crov'd  out 
anything  that  gets  in  its  way.  The 
Christmas  fern,  Polystichum  aerosticho- 
ides,  is  a  fine  little  evergreen.  The  broad 
beech  fern,  Phegopteris  hexagonoptera 
and  the  long  beech  fern.  P.  polypodioides, 


have  good  color  and  a  pose  all  their  own, 
which  attracts  attention.  The  nurserymen 
have  some  interesting  varieties  of  the  wild 
sorts  mentioned.  When  taking  ferns  from 
the  W’oods  do  not  take  any  more  plants 
than  you  are  sure  you  will  need.  Con¬ 
servation  should  be  practiced  at  all  times. 

GEORGE  R.  BISHOP 


The  Calia  Begonia  and 
Other  Things 

The  calia  Begonia  is  a  favorite  with  us 
New  Englanders.  The  first  leaves  are  thick 
and  waxen,  and  may  be  entirely  green, 
but  each  succeeding  leaf  has  more  and 
more  white  in  it,  varying  from  a  few  tiny 
specks  till  the  last  leaf  on  each  branch 
or  rather  the  last  three  or  four  leaves 
may  be  a  pure  wraxen  white  and  curved 
in  an  exact  replica  of  a  calia  blossom. 
Then  as  if  this  were  not.  beeauty  enough 
comes  a  bright  red  bud  and  later  the 
blossom  to  contrast  writh  the  snowy  white. 
It  is  not  a  tall  grower,  10  or  12  inches 
perhaps  in  large  specimens,  but  is  bushy, 
many  stalks  coming  from  the  base  of 
the  planted  After  blooming  it  is  usually 
better  to  remove  these  stalks  as  they 
lose  their  beauty,  or  it  may  be  divided 
into  several  plants  by  dividing  at  the 
root  retaining  the  young  shoots  only.  But 
I  do  not  find  this  variety  catalogued. 

In  this  case  calia  Begonia  is  a  very 
appropriate  name,  but  I  sometimes  won¬ 
der  why  catalogs  do  not  give  both  Latin 
and  common  name  in  all  cases,  or  perhaps 
a  list  of  several  common  names.  Some¬ 
times  of  course  it  might  prevent  a  sale. 
Cousin  gave  me  one  of  what  she  bought 
as  “mystery  vine,”  I  named  it  for  her  at 
once  as  Madeira  vine,  and  had  never 
heard  it  called  by  another  name. 

Chinese  fragrant  tree  fern  is  a  “mys¬ 
tery  plant”  to  me;  perhaps  it  is  perennial. 
This  year  it  only  formed  rosettes  of  leaves 
much  like  feverfew  (Matricaria)  in  both 
form  and  fragrance.  Thimble  flow  was 
a  puzzle  at  first  but  proved  to  be  Gilia 
capitata. 

A  correspondent  had  seeds  of  a  kind  of 
“annual  hollyhock”  sent  her  and  my  cor¬ 
respondent  sent  me  some  of  these  saying 
from  her  season’s  trial  it  was  evidently 
a  mallow.  It  has  mallow-like  leaves  and 
blooms  which  are  pink  with  a  stripes  of 
dark  velvety  garnet,  perhaps  one  and  one 
half  inches  across.  It  was  my  last  annual 
to  give  up  to  .Tack  Frost,  and  there  are 
rosettes  of  bright  green  leaves  on  the 
plants  now.  Some  Latin  names  are  harder 
to  remember,  pronounce  and  spell  than 
are  our  nicknames,  but  still  we  say 
Chrysanthemum,  and  usually,  Delphinium 
now.  Why  not  insist  on  correct  names 
for  our  pet  posies  even  if  a  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet? 

MOTHER  BEE 


Chestnut  Trees  from 
Sprouts 

The  almost  complete  destruction  of 
chestnut  trees  some  years  ago  has  made 
chestnuts  so  scarce  the  last  few  years 
that  in  some  sections  of  the  country  there 
are  practically  none  whatever  to  be  had. 
There  are  other  places  or  sections,  how¬ 
ever,  where  sprouts  from  old  trees  are 
still  in  existence,  and  should  these  by 
any  means  escape  the  blight  they  may  be 
extremely  valuable,  and  my  object  in 
writing  this  is  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
land-holders  possible  to  the  importance 
of  saving  these  by  every  possible  means. 
Many  plant  epidemics  and  diseases  (like 
those  of  the  human  race)  run  themselves 
out  at  times,  and  often  in  an  unaccount¬ 
able  manner,  and  sometimes  there  will  be 
no  trace  of  them  left.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  will  eventually  1m;  the  case 
with  the  chestnut  blight,  and  there  is 
yet  a  possibility  that  we  may  be  able  to 
retain  some  where  the  case  seemed  hope¬ 
less.  By  observing  carefully  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  any  chestnut  sprouts  and  arrang¬ 
ing  to  give  them  extra  care  and  fertilizer 
if  required  we  may  be  able  yet  to  obtain 
some  good  trees  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  will  no  doubt 
be  glad  to  give  help  and  suggestions  to 
anyone  engaged  in  this  good  work. 

H.  w.  II  ABES 


The  Sweet  Scented 
Chry  s  anthemum 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  look  for  any 
Chrysanthemums  that  have  a  sweet  scent 
to  the  flowers,  as  there  is  a  possibility  of 
getting  a  new  race  of  plants,  and  of  a 
great  advantage  for  cut  flowers.  Some 
years  ago  the  writer  introduced  a  variety 
into  commerce  that  had  a  very  distinct 
and  pleasant  odor  similar  to  the  well- 
known  pond  lily,  and  accordingly  it  was 
named  “Nymphaea.”  This  variety  though 
small,  had  also  the  shape  of  the  pond  lily, 
and  the  white  petals  and  yellow  stems 
gave  it  a  singularly  handsome  appearenee. 
This  variety  (as  far  as  I  know)  has  gone 
out  of  existence,  but  as  some  reader  may 
have  other  varieties  that  have  a  pleasant 
fragrance  I  give  a  list  herein  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  raise  seed¬ 
lings  or  experiment  further  in  this  line. 

Chrysanthemums  are  easily  raised  from 
seed,  and  by  starting  with  those  that  are 
nearest  the  mark  of  honor  much  time 
may  be  saved  by  the  grower.  If  a  large- 
flowered  variety  with  a  really  pleasant 
fragrance  could  be  obtained  it  would  be 
a  great  advance,  and  by  raising  and 
crossing  these  something  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  great  value.  A  list  of  varieties 


is  here  given  which  most  nearly  approach 
the  desired  end,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the 
writer  that  some  one  will  follow  up  the 
line  of  work  until  the  result  has  been 
reached,  In  doing  so  however  I  would  say 
do  not  trust  to  chance  seedlings,  but 
carefully  fertilize  the  flowers  with  a 
camel’s-hair  brush  or  pencil,  and  success 
will  be  more  sure  to  follow. 

The  following  varieties  are  probably  the 
best  to  start  with  and  while  some  of  them 
may  be  difficult,  to  obtain  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  try,  as  some  who  possess  them 
may  not  know  their  peculiarities  in  re¬ 
gard  to  fragrance,  and  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  description  there  is  quite  a 
wide  range  of  colors  to  select  from.  The 
variety  Faust  is  incurved  with  bright 
purple  flowers ;  Exquisite,  a  single  white 
with  long  narrow  petals;  Annie  Manda,  a 
variety  with  pure  white  flowers  and  the 
petals  peculiarly  covered  with  hairs; 
Prague  is  a  deep  purple  color  and  medium 
size ;  Mrs.  Langtry  a  pale  rose  color ; 
Dr.  Sharp,  deep  amaranth  and  peculiar 
odor ;  Gus  Harris  has  somewhat  the  odor 
of  the  English  hawthorft,  an  almost 
single  flower  with  lilac  edges.  By  start¬ 
ing  with  some  of  these  it  is  to  lie  hoped 
that  suceeess  will  reward  the  hybridizer, 
and  that  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  some 
entirely  new  results.  H.  w.  iiaees 


,  Cabinet 
Heaters 

$342®Up 


New  FREE 
book  quotea  Re* 
duced  Factory  Prices. 

Lower  terms  —  year  to  pay. 
Choice  of  6  colors  in  New 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges. 
Now  Circulating  Heaters  — 
$34.75  np.  200  etylos  and 
nizoB.  Cash  or  easy  terms. 
24 -hoar  nhipmenta.  30 -day 
free  trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  29 
yearn  in  buHineas.  750,000  CUh- 
tomera.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


‘A  Kalamazoa 

Direct  to  You” 


LET  US  TAIM1 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  V. 


Registering  Farm  Names 

Requests  for  information  on  how  to 
register  a  farm  name  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  other  farm  owner  in  the 
Commonwealth  from  using  the  same 
name  are  frequently  received  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows :  Write 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  Harrisburg,  for  the  application 
blank  used  in  registering  trademarks 
and  trade  names.  In  this  application,  the 
farmer  certifies  as  to  the  farm  owner, 
location  of  residence,  the  products  sold 
from  the  farm,  the  trademark  of  farm 
name  and  how  the  farm  name  will  be 
used. 

Two  copies  of  the  letterhead  or  other 
medium  carrying  the  farm  name  must  be 
sent  with  the  application.  The  fee  for 
registration  is  $5. 


Rust  in  Kitchen  Water  Tank 

The  water  tank  in  back  of  the 
kitchen  stove  has  a  white  enamel  lining. 
This  lining  rusts,  not  only  where  the 
enamel  chips  off,  but  in  other  places. 
Ian  you  tell  me  anything  that  will 
clean  it,  and  also  is  there  anything 
that  will  prevent  it  from  rusting? 

New  York  Mrs.  a.  h. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YOICK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1.4  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  J 


YARNS 


Pure  wool  worsted,  direct  from 
mill.  Free  samples.  Order 
sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid 

CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS.  Dept.  10.  West  Concord.  N.  Hi 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS,  SI.  16  lb. 

Knitting  Yai  ns  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE. 

H-  Bartlett  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony.  Maine 


The  World’ s  Leading 

TAXIDERMISTS 

Mounting  by  Museum  Methods 
All  heads  modelled,  not  "stuffed” 
Master- mounting  :  Master-tanning 
Write  (or  new  catalog 
JAMES  L.  CLARK  STUDIOS.  IUC. 
705-715  Whitlock  Avenue,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page.  : 


warm  house  all  winter! 


Regular  $96.50  American  Radiator  Co's 


vecto  heater 

$4750 

LESS  THAN 
HALF  PRICE! 

A  BARGAIN  if  there  ever  was  one! 

Here’s  a  furnace  heater  for  house  or 
garage — neater  than  a  parlor  stove, 
and  at  half  price!  It  saves  fuel  and 
circulates  warm  clean  heat  through 
an  entire  house. 

Only  a  limited  quantity! 

The  American  Radiator  Co.  stopped  making  this  model 
in  gray  enamel.  That’s  why  we  are  able  to  offer  you  these 
heaters  at  such  a  saving.  Slightly  shopworn  it’s  true,  but  the 
price  is  only  half,  and  the  heaters  good  as  new !  For  a  short 
time  only,  for  there’ll  be  no  more  when  these  are  gone,  $47.50. 


Order  Today  or  send  in  this  Coupon! 


Buffalo  Housewrecking  Co.,  489  Walden  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Please  tell  me  all  fabout  the  Name 

VECTO  HEATER,  now  sold 

at  half-price.  Address . 


l 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

MILK 

November League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  201  to  210-mile  zone,  .$3.22  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2,135  plus  differentials; 
Class  2B,  $2.41 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of 
6%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.22; 
Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

BUTTER 


Lettuce,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 10.00@12.00 

Onions,  300  lbs .  1.00(33  2.10 

Parsnips,  bu .  1 .00(S  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  4.00(0:  6.75 

Peppers,  bu .  1.50(0)  3.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 3.00(a)  4.00 

•Spinach,  bu . 65@  1.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 1.00 @  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.50 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.25@$11.50 

Pea .  8.00 

Red  Kidney  .  8.75@  9.00 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy. 


'.42%  @$0.43 
.42 


Firsts,  88  (to  91  score. 

.35%  @ 

.41 

Seconds  . 

@ 

.34% 

Lower  grades . 

.32 

•32% 

Ladles  . 

H 

■35% 

Packing  stock  . .  . . 

.28 

@ 

.30% 

Renovated  . 

(a) 

.36% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.44 

@ 

.44% 

Extra . 

.43 

@ 

•43% 

Firsts . 

.36%  @ 

.42 

Seconds  . . . 

.34%  @ 

.36 

Centralized  . 

.35%  @ 

.38% 

CHEESE 

State  fiats — short  held 

Fancy  . 

.$0.26 

Avg.  run  . 

.24 

@ 

.25 

Flats,  fresh  specials  .... 

.26 

Fancy . 

•25% 

Wis.  flats,  .Tune . 

.24%  @ 

.25 

Fresh  . 

.24 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy  .... 

.23 

@ 

.24 

Daisies,  old,  fancy . 

.24 

@ 

.25 

Young  America,  fresh  . . 

.24 

@ 

■24% 

Short  held . 

.24%  @ 

.25 

EGGS 


Nearby  white  extra . $0.65@$0.66 


Average  extras . 

.  . .  .61  @ 

.62 

Extra  firsts . 

. . .  .53@ 

.60 

Firsts . 

. . .  -47@ 

.51 

Pullets  . 

.  . .  .35  @ 

.43 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

. . .  .58@ 

.66 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby,  best . 

. . .  .65@ 

.66 

Gathered,  best . 

. . .  .58 @ 

.60 

Common  to  good . 

. . .  .35  @ 

.45 

Cold  storage,  fey . 

.42 

Lower  grades . 

. . .  .34  @ 

.38 

DRESSED  poultry, 
Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 


SQUABS 

...$0.34  @$0.36 


Fair  to  good . 27  @ 

Roosters  . 21  @ 

Fowls .  -27(a) 

I  >ucks  «.*•••••••••••••••• 

Geese . 18@ 

Turkeys — Dry, 

Nearbv . 40@ 

Del. — Md . 40@ 

Virginia . 38(a) 

Poor . 30  @ 


.32 

.24 

.32 

.28 

.27 

.42 

.42 

.40 

.37 

.33 

.35 


Old  toms . 30@ 

Old  hens . 30@ 

Northwestern, 

Toms  . 36 

Hens  . 35 

Western, 

Toms  . . »»>o 

Hens  . 34 

Southwestern, 

Toms  . 34 

Ileus  . 33 

Texas,  toms . 33  @  .34 

liens  . 33 

Poor . 30@  .32 

Old  toms  . 28@  .31 

Old  bens . 30@  -33 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 50 @  .65 

Dark  doz . 2.50@  3.50 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  BABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24 @$0.32 

Chickens  . 26 @  .30 

Roosters  . 20@  .22 

Ducks  . 20@  .28 

Geese  . 13 @  25 

Rabbits,  lb . 15@  .22 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11.00@$11.75 

Bulls  .  6.00@ 

Cows  .  6.00 @ 

Calves,  best  .  16.00@ 

Common  to  good .  12.00@ 

Sheep .  4.50@ 

Lambs  . 11.00@ 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . $  0.18@$  0.20 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .17 

('ulls  . H@  -13 

Steers  100  lbs .  22.00 @  25.00 

Bulls  .  13.50(d)  14.00 

Cows  .  15.50 @'  18.00 

Roasting  pigs, 

10  to  12  lbs . 23  @  .2o 

14  to  20  lbs . 18@  .20 

POTATOES 

L  I.,  3  55-lb.  sacks . $5.00 @$5.25 

150  lbs . 2.75  @  5.00 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 6.00@  6.25 

Me.  in  bulk  180  lbs . 4.75@  5.00 

150  lbs .  4.00  @  4.25 

Sweet  potatoes.  Va.,  bbl.  .  . .  2.75@  3.25 
Del.,  and  Md.,  bu .  1.00  @  1.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets  100  bchs . $2.00@$4.00 

Brussels  sprouts  qt . 10@  .23 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  1.50 

Ton  . 22.00@27.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.25@  3.00 

Celery,  doz . 60@  .75 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl . 8.00@  8.50 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

lawks,  100  bchs . 1.50@  4.00 


8.60 

7.75 

17.00 

15.00 

6.00 

13.50 


FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . 

Greenings,  . 

Baldwins,  . 

Spy,  . 

King . 

Wealthy . 

York  Imp.,  . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  . . . 

Rears,  bu . 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 


$7.00@$10.00 

8.00 

4.50@ 

6.75 

6.00  @i 

8.00 

4.00@ 

6.00 

6.00 

5.50 

4.75@ 

6.00 

1.75@ 

4.75 

.75@ 

.90 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No  1  Timothy . $24.00@$25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00(0,  23.00 

No.  3 .  14.00@  21.00 

Clover  mixed  .  15.00(0)  23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  16.00@  17.00 

Oats  and  wheat .  14.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.42% 

No.  1  Northern  Spring .  1.48 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.08% 

Oats,  No  2  white . 47% 

Rye  .  1.03% 

Barley  . 78 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Mi'lk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B . 16 

Butter,  best  lb . $0.53@  .54 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .42 

Eggs,  best  doz . 75@  .80 

Gathered  . 55@  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 45@  .55 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Roasting  Chickens,  lb . 45 (a  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .60 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the 
Philadelphia  wholesale  market  has  been  only 
moderately  satisfactory  during  the  past  few 
days.  The  weather  was  unseasonably  warm 
which  affected  the  demand  and  consumption  of 
nearly  all  kinds  of  produce.  The  weather  also 
affected  the  quality  of  some  of  the  spinach  and 
Brussels  sprouts,  which  appeared  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  out  of  condition,  with  wilted  brown  leaves. 
Most  sales  of  Long  Island  sprouts  were  made 
at  10  to  16c,  compared  with  15  to  20c  a  quart 
the  week  before.  Spinach  was  in  lighter  supply 
and  the  market  was  in  a  little  better  position 
than  for  some  time  past.  Maryland  bushels 
brought  60  to  65c,  while  New  Jersey  stock  sold 
for  35  to  60c  per  bushel.  Supplies  of  spinach 
increased  from  Virginia  but  offerings  from  some 
of  the  nearby  States  dropped  off.  The  peak 
movement  of  spinach  from  Virginia  is  expected 
around  the  end  of  the  month.  Mushrooms  were 
in  heavy  supply  and  the  market  was  weak,  with 
some  stock  unsold  and  carried  over  from  day 
to  day.  Pennsylvania  3-lb.  basket,  whites, 
brought  75  to  90c,  with  a  few  fancy  up  to  $1.10. 
Buttons  were  50  to  65c  and  spots  and  opens  25 
to  40c.  Sweet  potatoes  were  barely  steady  at 
the  close  with  street  sales  of  %-bu.  baskets 
at  75c  to  $1.10  for  yellows  and  90c  to  $1.15  for 
reds.  Few  Maryland  sweets  exceeded  $2.25  a 
barrel,  and  bushel  stock  from  Delaware  brought 
better  than  $1.10.  Delaware  yams  sold  for  $1 
to  $1.25  per  bushel.  The  cauliflower  market 
held  about  steady  with  stock  from  Long  Island 
selling  at  $3  to  $3.25  and  some  New  Jersey  of¬ 
ferings  at  $2.50  to  $3.  Most  of  the  lettuce  sup¬ 
ply  is  now  coming  from  California,  as  the  sea¬ 
son  in  the  Eastern  States  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  string  bean  market  was 
stronger  for  good  stock.  Florida  bushel  hampers 
brought  $4  to  $5,  while  ordinary  quality  sold 
for  $2  to  $3.50.  The  Lima  bean  season  is  about 
over.  Demand  for  cabbage  was  slow  and  trad¬ 
ing  limited.  At  the  close,  the  market  picked 
up  slightly  and  best  Danish  from  New  York 
State  sold  for  $23  to  $26  per  ton.  The  first  new 
cabbage  from  South  Carolina  came  into  the 
market  during  the  week  and  brought  $1.25  to 
$1.40  per  half-barrel  hamper.  Yellow  onions 
from  New  York  State  were  dull  with  most 
sales  ranging  from  $1.60  to  $1.85  per  100  lbs. 
Fancy  apples  were  steady  but  ordinary  stock 
from  nearby  was  dull.  Orchard  run  stock  is 
rapidly  disappearing  from  the  market  and  the 
tone  of  the  market  is  now  somewhat  better  for 
good  quality  marks.  Offerings  were  moderate 
as  growers  are  waiting  until  colder  weather  in 
anticipations  of  a  better  demand  and  higher 
prices.  The  holiday  demand  of  Thanksgiving 
will  probably  stimulate  trading  somewhat  and 
bring  fancy  fruit  on  the  market.  Virginia 
Yorks  brought  $4,  while  good  Staymans  were 
up  to  $7  for  2%-in.  marks.  Grimes  sold  for 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  bushel,  while  unclassified 
Romes  and  Winesaps  were  mostly  $1.50  to  $2, 
with  a  few  fancy  at  $2.25. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  increased  about  4.500  eases  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  and  the  market  developed  an 
irregular  tone.  Buyers  were  critical  and  op¬ 
erating  cautiously.  Fine  fresh  marks  moved 
without  much  difficulty,  but  unattractive  stock 
was  slow  as  usual.  Fresh  extra  firsts  closed 
lower  at  56c  and  most  sales  of  first  were  made 
at  50  to  51c.  Storage  packed  extra  firsts  held 
steady  at  40  to  41c,  while  firsts  were  39  to 
40c  a  dozen.  Undergrades  showed  little  change 
in  the  price  range  during  the  week,  with  fresh 
seconds  moving  mostly  at  42  to  45c.  A  limited 
amount  of  trading  was  reported  in  carefully 
selected  candled  eggs  in  cartons  at  66  to  67c. 
The  cold  storage  holdings  at  Philadelphia  on 
November  17  were  107,166  cases  compared  with 
148.591  cases  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 
Cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  for  the  entire 
country  as  of  November  1,  were  4,931,000  cases, 
compared  with  6.249,000  cases  on  November  1. 
1928,  and  5,842,000  cases  as  an  average  for  the 
past  five  years  on  that  date.  At  the  same  time 


holdings  of  frozen  eggs  were  over  3,000,000  lbs. 
less  than  a  year  ago,  but  about  20,000,000  lbs. 
more  than  the  five-year  average.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  steady  growth  of  the  business  during 
the  past  five  years  is  the  principal  reason  for 
the  large  increase  of  this  year’s  figure  over  the 
average  for  the  past  five  years. 

There  was  only  a  limited  demand  for  live 
poultry.  Receipts  were  light  but  ample  for  the 
requirements  of  the  market,  which  was  weak. 
Only  fancy  fowl  brought  up  to  30c  per  lb.,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  ordinary  stock  at  24  to  28c. 
Fancy  Leghorns  ranged  from  24  to  25c  for  heavy, 
and  down  to  18c  for  the  lighter  birds.  Spring 
chickens  were_  quiet  at  26  to  27c  for  best  marks, 
and  23  to  25c  for  ordinary.  Very  few  good 
quality  turkeys  were  received,  and  the  market 
was  slow,  and  35c  was  the  best  mark  for  fancy 
young  hens.  Ordinary  quality  birds  were  most¬ 
ly  32  to  33c  per  lb.  Fat  geese  were  slow  at 
22  to  25c.  Fine  fresh-killed  fowls  were  steady 
at  34  to  35c  per  lb.,  for  the  5  to  6-lb.  sized 
birds.  Medium  sizes  ranged  from  27  to  29c; 
and  the  small  sizes  were  down  to  23  to  24c. 
The  soft  -  meated  roasting  chickens  eased  off 
a  cent  at  the  close,  and  western  boxed  offer¬ 
ings  brought  30  to  35c.  Nearby  broilers,  barrel 
packed  in  ice,  held  about  steady  at  32  to  36c 
a  lb.  Buyers  showed  only  little  interest  in  the 
offerings  of  fresh-killed  turkeys,  and  40  to  42c 
was  the  top  for  fancy  Spring  hens  and  toms. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  held  firm  on  high-grade 
stock  but  prices  remained  unchanged  except  for 
a  few  premiums  for  extra  offerings.  The  best 
Timothy  sold  for  $19  to  $20  per  ton,  while 
clover  mixed  Timothy  brought  $18  to  $19. 
Plenty  of  undergrade  hay  was  offered  and  with 
demand  slow,  the  market  for  such  was  dull. 
Rye  straw  offerings  were  moderate  and  about 
equal  to  the  demand.  Straight  rye  straw 
brought  $16.50  to  $17,  while  wheat  and  oat 
straw  brought  $12  to  $13  per  ton.  .1.  M.  F. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been  moder¬ 
ately  active  on  most  produce  during  the  past 
week.  Apples  and  cabbage  have  sold  slowly. 
Celery  and  potatoes  have  continued  firm. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Va¬ 
rious  varieties,  ord.,  35  to  75c.  Baldwins,  ord., 
7oc  to  $1.  Large  fancy,  $1.25  to  $1.00;  few 
higher.  McIntosh,  ord.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Best 
mostly  $2  to  $2.75.  Large  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50 
WasA,  extra  fancy,  Staymans,  large, 

Beets.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.,  50  to  75c.  Cut  off,  75c  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box. 


Native,  60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box;  few  sales  N  Y 
Danish,  $1.25  to  $1.35  100-lb.  sack. 

Carrots.  Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow 
Native,  18  bchs.,  60  to  85c.  Cut  off,  60  to  $' 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  washed,  cut  off,  few  sales 
bu-  bskt-  Calif.,  small  erts.,  bchd.,  $2  t< 

Cranberries.— Supplies  moderately  heavy  de 
™aIld  pod.  Mass,  %  bbl.  erts.,  Early  Blacks 
$2.7o  to  $3.2o.  Howes,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na 
'H-50  to  *2.25.  Pascal 
$2.o0  to  $3.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y  2-3  ort 
best,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  Na 
five  hothouse,  50  to  60  cukes,  $8  to  $12  std 
bu.  box.  v 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair  Na 
tive  hothouse,  18  heads,  ord.,  35  to  50c  std 

«a'-nb°X'  Call|:’  4  t(>  5  doz.,  best,  $2.50  t( 
$3.o0;  poorer,  $1  crate. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
Mass,  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair  Na 
five,  80c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  100-lb.  bags  No 
1  wS8'ni-  $1;75  to  $1.85;  N.  Y„  $1.75  t< 

best  ’S'*  40°’to  $1.75;  Spanish,  %  case 

ucst,  to  $2.60;  poorer  lower. 

xr1>0tinnefc— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  $2.50  to  $2.05. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
Native  outdoor,  50  to  60  bchs.,  50  to  75c:  hot 
house,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
dative  35  to  60e  std.  bu.  box.  Va.,  bu.  bskt. 
50  to  60c. 

Tomatoes.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
Native  hothouse,  mostly  15  to  18c  lb.  Calif 

Ri.SO  8  IE  bskt'  0hi°  h°th0USe’  fanCy’  ?1’2S 
i-  I,Iay-~Market  quiet.  Receipts  and  demant 
'fp-  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50.  Eastern 
$18  to  $22.  Clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22  ton. 

—  Market  firmer;  creamery  extras 
41  %e ;  firsts,  39  to  40c;  seconds,  37 %  to  38y>c  lb 
Eggs.— Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  browi 

f.otrusvJ°°j  wl,Ue  extras,  69c;  fresh  eastern 
62  to  60c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held  2< 

oc  p\;1,1lreh'h’  25  to  26c-  Western  twins  held 
26  to  29c;  fresh,  25  to  25  %e  lb 

«oDri??,.*eans-~1?-  Y-  and  Mich  pea,  $8.50  t< 
I9-  Ppy  P'aJ1  white,  $9  to  $9.50.  Yellow 
Ked  kidney,  $9.50  to  $9.7: 

100-lb.  sacks. 

M  ool. — Market  quiet.  Demand  fair.  Receipt! 
of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week  endint 
Nov.  16,  2,419,300  lbs.  * 

Giease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  36  to  37c 
clothing,  29  to  30c;  (5  blood,  combing,  42  t< 
clothing,  36  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing  4- 
to  45c;  clothing,  42  to  43c;  %  blood,  combing 
43  to  44c;  clothing,  40  to  41c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  88  t( 
90c;  clothing,  78  to  S3e;  %  blood,  combing,  8! 
to  92c;  clothing,  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing 
8o  to  87c;  clothing,  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  comb 
ing,  73  to  77c;  clothing,  69  to  73c  Terr 
combing,  87  to  89c;  clothing,  78  to  83c  V 
blood,  combing,  87  to  90c;  clothing,  80  to  83c 
%  blood,  combing,  85  to  90e;  clothing,  80  t( 
85e;_<4  blood,  combing,  77  to  80c;  clothing,  7( 
to  7oc. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 


Hogs. — Supply  barely  normal,  market  fully 
steady,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales,  $10.50  to 
$11.25. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  normal, 
market  firm,  demand  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $10  to  $14.50. 
Cull  and  common,  $8  to  $10. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  rather  light,  market 
firm,  demand  rather  slow.  No  sheep. 

Lambs.— 84  lbs.  down,  medium  to  choice,  $11 
$11  $14;  aU  weigllts’  cuU  and  common,  $8.50  to 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  barely  normal,  market 
mostly  steady  with  a  week  ago,  demand  fair. 
Choice,  per  head,  $215  to  $230;  good,  $175  to 
$215;  medium,  $100  to  $140;  common,  $70  to  $90. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  most  produce  are  steady,  with  lit¬ 
tle  change.  Dry  beans  are  weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  easier; 
creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c;  tubs,  43  to  46c; 
firsts.  42  to  44c;  undergrades,  41  to  42c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  26c;  longhorn,  26 
to  27c;  brick,  27  to  28e;  new  flats,  28c;  brick 
Swiss,  30c;  limburger,  33c.  Eggs,  firm;  grade 
B,  53  to  70c;  grade  C,  40c;  pullets,  45  to  50c; 
nearby  at  mark,  52  to  65c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  24 


to  34c;  chickens,  29  to  33c;  broilers,  30  to 
37c;  old  roosters,  23  to  25c;  ducks,  25  to  27c; 
turkeys,  40  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls) 
19  to  27c;  springers,  20  to  25c;  old  roosters, 
23  to  25c;  ducks,  22  to  24c;  geese,  20  to  21c’ 
turkeys,  38  to  42c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Graven- 
stein,  Wolf  River,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Baldwin,  75c  to  $1.85;  Twenty-ounce, 
Greening,  $1.75  to  $2;  Wealthy,  Jonathan,  $2 
to  $2.25;  King,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Delicious,  $2.75 
to  $3;  McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $3.25.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.60;  150-lb! 
sack,  $4  to  $4.25;  Idaho,  100-lb.  sack,  $4.75- 
sweets,  Md.,  bu.  hamper,  $1.30  to  $1.40. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  cwt., 
$8.35;  medium,  $8.50;  red  kidney.  $9.75;  mar! 
row,  $11;  white  kidney,  $12.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $1.85;  Colo.,  100-lb.  sack,  $2  to  $2.2a) 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  grapes.  Cal.,  Alicante,  Muscat) 
24-lb.  lug,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  home-grown,  Con¬ 
cord,  bu.,  $1.50;  honeydew.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.65 
to  $1.75;  lemons,  box,  $9  to  $15;  pears,  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.75. 

Vegetables.— Beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  20c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.65;  celery,  doz.,  60  to  85c;  cucumbers 
Cal.,  lug,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  eggplant,  Fla.,  bu., 
$5.25  to  $5.50;  kale,  Md.,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  let¬ 
tuce,  2-doz.  crate,  50  to  75c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.35;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  peppers,  box,  $4.50  to  $5;  pumpkins,  bu.. 
50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c; 
spinach,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  squash,  bu.,  75c; 
tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  turnips 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Sweets.— Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$4.50;  dark,  $3.  Maple  products,  firm;  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$17.50;  clover  mixed,  $15.50;  oat  straw,  $10  to 
$11.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $31.50;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $33.50;  red-dog,  $41;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $40.50;  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent,  $53.50;  hominy,  $37.50;  gluten, 
$43.40;  oatfeed,  $15;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.50 
to  $4;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $14  to  $15; 
clover,  $14  to  $16.  c.  H.  B. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 

The  corn  crop  for  the  State  is  said  to  be  11,- 
000,000  bushels  less  than  1928;  oats  about  35,- 
000,000  bushels  less,  and  of  poor  quality;  wheat 
was  average. 

The  wet  weather  of  the  past  few  days  has 
put  an  end,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  Fall 
plowing,  which  is  a  good  thing,  for,  with  the 
opening  of  rabbit  season  thousands  of  hunters 
are  roaming  the  fields,  making  it  dangerous 
for  men  and  cattle. 

On  the  Youngstown  curb  market,  country  but¬ 
ter  is  selling  for  50c;  eggs,  65c  doz.;  by  crate, 
60c;  hogs,  dressed,  15c;  veal,  dressed,  24c; 
onions,  $1  per  bushel;  parsnips,  60c  per  12-qt. 
bskt.;  popcorn,  60c  pk.;  apples  $1  and  $1.25  per 
12-qt.  bskt.;  cabbage,  40c  per  12-qt.  bskt.; 
$1.50  per  100  lbs. 

Youngstown  Produce. ■ — Eggs,  nearby  whites, 
59c;  extras,  57c;  storage  select,  48c;  butter, 
extra  prints,  fancy,  49c;  extra  prints,  45c;  extra 
roUs,  44c;  cheese,  N.  Y.,  30c;  Wisconsin  and 
Ohio,  28c. 

Cleveland  Produce. — Butter,  extras,  44c;  ex¬ 
tra  firsts,  42%  to  43%c;  seconds,  35  to  35%e; 
Eggs,  extras,  59c;  firsts,  49c;  poultry,  fowls, 
26  to  27c;  medium,  20  to  22c;  Leghorns,  18  to 
20c;  Leghorn  broilers,  20  to  21c;  ducks,  20  to 
foC)£<Le,?<b  20  t(>  22c;  potatoes,  Ohio,  $3.85  to 
$3  JO  loO-lb.  sack ;  Maine  Green  Mountain,  $4.35 
to  $4.40  150-lb.  sack;  Idaho  Russet,  $4.25  per 
100-lb.  sack;  home-grown,  $1.50  to  $1.60  per 
bushel. 

Cleveland  Livestock. — Hog  receipts,  4,800; 
holdover,  none.  160  to  175  mostly  steady;  bulk, 
$9.50;  lightweight,  10c  lower,  sows,  strong, 
$7.75  to  $8;  stags,  $0.  Cattle. — Receipts,  900; 
market,  common  steers,  $8.75  to  $10;  steady 
to  strong;  few  $11  to  $12.50;  very  plain  kind 
around  $8;  slow;  cows,  steady,  $6.50  to  $8;  cut¬ 
ter  grade,  $4  to  $0.25.  Calves.— Receipts  500, 
market  fully  steady;  top  vealers,  $17. 

Sheep.— Receipts  2,500,  25  to  50c  higher  bet¬ 
ter  Sracles;  handy  weight  lambs,  $13.25  to 
$13.75;  aged  wethers,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  few  fat 
ewes,  $5  to  $6.50.  F  S  H 

Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

The  movement  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle 
from  the  Lancaster  Livestock  Market  to  farms 
in  Lancaster  County  and  the  eastern  feeding 
district  during  the  present  year  to  November 
1,  shows  a  decided  decrease  as  compared  with 
last  year.  The  number  sold  this  year  up  to 
November  1,  including  both  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers  was  57,299  head,  compared  with  72,874 
head  during  tiie  same  period  in  1928,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent  less.  Uncertainty  of  the 
corn  crop  and  shortage  of  pasture  are  probably 
the  main  reasons  for  this  decrease.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  many  of  our  feeders  with  ample 
pasturage  to  buy  cattle  of  the  stocker  type 
weighing  400  to  600  lbs.  early  in  the  season 
and  grazing  them  during  the  Summer  and  Fall 
months  increasing  their  weight  from  150  to 
200  lbs.  by  the  time  they  are  placed  in  the 
feed  lot,  at  a  much  less  cost  than  the  heavier 
animals  could  lie  purchased  for  at  that  time. 
Such  animals  will  respond  more  readily  to  the 
solid  feeds  due  to  being  acclimated  and  fa¬ 
miliar  with  their  surroundings,  whereas  animals 
of  the  feeder  or  heavier  type  purchased  and 
immediately  placed  in  the  feed  lot  usually  re¬ 
quire  from  four  to  six  weeks  before  they  start 
to  show  any  material  gain  due  to  change  in 
location,  climate  and  feeds. 

This  year  there  has  also  been  a  continuance 
of  the  growing  preference  on  the  part  of  the 
eastern  feeders  for  lightweight  cattle.  The 
bulk  of  animals  placed  on  feed  this  year  will 
weigh  from  650  to  750  lbs.,  or  approximately 
100  lbs.  less  than  last  year,  and  only  a  small 
percentage  scaling  900  lbs.  or  more.  Prices 
paid  for  stockers  and  feeders  this  year  range 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  hundredweight  less 
than  last  year. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  from  other 
cattle  feeding  districts  including  the  corn  belt 
States,  conditions  are  practically  the  same 
throughout  *  the  United  States,  and,  unless 
there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  buying  of 
cattle  for  short  feed  during  the  closing  months 
of  the  present  season,  there  will  be  a  decided 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  finished  animals 
next  year. 


The  children  cheered  when  a  school- 
house  burned  in  East  Boston  a  few  days 
ago,  but  they  should  remember  that  if 
they  didn’t  have  schoolhouses  they  could 
never  get  to  college  and  learn  to  play 
football. — Salem  Evening  News. 


Barbara  (whose  first  tooth  has  just 
dropped  out:  “Mummy,  mummy,  quick! 
I’m  coming  to  pieces  — Passing  Show. 
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Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  II. 

PICKING  BERRIES 

“Oh  mother !  Guess  what  I  have,” 
cried  Amy,  as  she  came  dancing  in  from 
school  one  day  early  in  June.  “You  may 
have  three  guesses.” 

“I  know,”  said  her  mother,  “you  got 
100  in  spelling,  and  you  have  your  paper 
to  show  me.” 

“Wrong  !  Guess  again,  mother  !” 

“Tell  me  what  it  looks  like,  my  dear.” 

“Oh,  it’s  sort  of  round  and  has  little 
seeds  and  it’s  a  beautiful  color.” 

“It  surely  can’t  be  a  strawberry  this 
early,  Amy.” 

“But  it  is,  mother,  a  whole  handful, 
and  there  will  be  lots  more.  You  eat 
them,  mother,”  holding  out  a  little  hand 
tilled  With  juicy  berries. 

“Thank  you,  Amy.  It;  was  very  nice 
of  you  to  bring  them  to  me,”  said  her 
mother. 

After  that  Amy  had  strawberry  stains 
on  her  face  and  hands  every  day,  and 
sometimes  on  her  dress.  She  said,  “Oh 
mother,  I  just  love  to  pick  them.  You 
hunt  around  in  the  tall  grass  and  there 
you  find  the  biggest,  nicest  ones.  They 
look  so  pretty  growing,  too.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  when  the  garden  ber¬ 
ries  are  ripe,”  said  Mrs.  Smith.  “I’ll 
have  a  rest  from  making  desserts  then.” 

“I  can  help  you  pick  them  before  I 
go  to  school,”  said  Fred. 

“Perhaps,”  said  his  mother,  “but  there 
will  not  be  so  very  many,  just  what  we 
need  for  ourselves  to  eat  and  some  to  can 
for  Winter.” 

One  morning  Fred  came  in,  saying,  “I 
am  going  berrying  back  by  the  woods 
after  I  have  my  breakfast.  The  dog 
wouldn’t  go  after  the  cows  this  morning, 
and  I  had  to  go  ’way  back  to  the  woods 
for  them.  There’s  a  lot  of  brerries 
there.” 

So  away  he  went  with  a  quart  berry 
box,  and  came  back  before  noon  with  it 
piled  full  of  luscious  wild  strawberries, 
all  hulled. 

“There’s  a  million  berries  in  that  box, 
mother,”  he  said,  proudly,  his  eyes  shin¬ 
ing.  “Don’t  you  want  to  go  with  me 
again  after  dinner?  There’s  plenty  more 
berries.” 

“That  would  be  fun,”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
“I  haven’t  picked  any  wild  berries  this 
year,  and  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  woods, 
too.” 

Amy  was  away  visiting  that  day,  so 
Fred  and  his  mother  went  alone.  Jane 
wore  her  rubber  boots,  for  there  was  a 
creek  to  be  crossed. 

“How  do  we  get  across  the  creek, 
Fred?”  asked  his  mother. 

“Oh,  there  is  a  rail  across,”  answered 
Fred. 

“A  rail !”  said  Mrs.  Smith,  rather 
doubtfully,  looking  at  the  slender  boy 
and  thinking  of  her  own  generous  weight. 

“It  is  a  good  strong  one,  and  anyway 
you  could  not  drown  if  you  did  fall  in,” 
said  the  boy  laughing.  Getting  wet  is 
just  a  joke  to  a  13-year-old  boy.  When 
the  creek  was  reached  and  Jane  saw 
where  she  was  supposed  to  cross,  she  al¬ 
most  turned  back,  but  by  stepping  care¬ 
fully  and  quickly  the  other  bank  was 
safely  reached.  Soon  they  came  to  the 
grove  of  pines  where  the  cows  like  to 
sleep.  Under  each  tree  is  a  bed  of  dry 
pine  needles  and  the  wind  in  the  treetops 
sings  a  soft  melody.  It  is  little  wonder 
the  cows  like  this  spot.  Who  wouldn’t? 
Around  the  outer  edge  of  shade  about 
each  tree  there  was  a  ring  of  strawberry 
vines,  and  there  Fred  and  his  mother  soon 
filled  their  baskets  in  spite  of  the  mos¬ 
quitoes,  that  seemed  determined  to  drive 
them  out.  It  was  an  ideal  place  to  pick 
berries  that  hot  Summer  day,  and  such 
berries  as  they  found !  When  they  had 
filled  their  baskets  and  were  ready  to 
start  back  they  sat  down  under  a  tree  to 
rest  a  bit. 

“This  ground  looks  as  though  it  had 
been  plowed,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes,  Fred,  it  has  been,  but  it  was  a 
long  time  ago.  These  trees  are  called 
second-growth  pines.  The  land  was 
cleared  and  cultivated  many  years  ago, 
and  then  after  it  became  a  pasture,  these 
pines  started  to  grow.  You  see  they  are 
not  close  together  as  in  the  woods.” 

That  night  at  suppertime  Fred  told 
his  father,  “I  have  a  mosquito  bite  for 
every  berry.” 

“If  you  do  not  rub  them  they  will  not 
trouble  you.  Another  time  rub  yourself 
with  citronella  and  the  mosquitoes  will 
not  bother,”  said  Mr.  Smith. 

“Strawberries  are  good,”  said  Amy, 
who  was  eating  her  dish  with  a  look  of 
enjoyment  on  her  face. 

“The  raspberries  and  blackcaps  are 
getting  ripe,”  said  Bill.  “I  was  through 
there  this  afternoon  and  found  quite  a 
few.” 

“I  like  to  pick  the  wild  berries  best,” 
said  Fred,  “cause  then  I  can  look  for 
woodchuck  holes,  and  I  see  rabbits  and 
lots  of  birds’  nests.  You  know  where 
they  cut  the  wood  off  over  on  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  is  all  grown  up  to  berry  bushes.  I 
am  going  there  some  day.” 

“If  Mr.  Martin  is  willing  we  will  go 
and  get  some  blackcaps  some  day,”  said 
Mrs.  Smith. 

“When  we  get  through  haying,”  said 


Bill,  “we  will  go  for  long  blackberries. 
Got  some  good  strong  overalls  to  fit  you, 
mother,  and  some  rubber  boots  to  keep 
away  from  the  snakes?” 

“I  think  so,”  said  his  mother  smiling¬ 
ly- 

“Mother  is  a  good  sport,”  said  Ellen. 
“You  can’t  scare  her  out  by  talking  about 
snakes.” 

“Not  when  there  are  berries  to  be 
had,”  said  Jane. 

When  the  hay  was  all  in  the  barn,  Bill 
said  the  time  had  come  to  go  for  long 
blackberries.  He  knew  a  place  within 
easy  driving  distance  and  so  all  made 
ready  to  go.  A  lunch  was  packed  and 
the  berry  field  reached  by  10  o’clock. 
The  bushes  had  grown  up  about  stumps 
and  stone  piles,  and  were  loaded  with 
berries,  dead  ripe.  When  the  family 
gathered  for  lunch  at  noon  all  had  berry 
stains  on  their  faces. 

“I  never  tasted  anything  better  in  my 
life  than  those  berries  warm  with  the 
sun.  They  did  not  need  a  bit  of  sugar. 
I  ate  so  many  that  I  am  not  very  hun¬ 
gry,”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

“I  am  taking  home  at  least  one  quart 
that  you  won’t  have  to  can,”  said  Bill. 

“It’s  great  picking,”  said  Fred.  “I 
have  my  pail  fastened  to  my  belt,  and  I 
can  pick  with  both  hands.  This  beats 
picking  strawberries  all  hollow.” 

“If  it  wasn’t  for  the  thorns !”  said 
Ellen. 

“They  are  rather  prickly,”  said  her 
mother.  “I  am  glad  we  dressed  for  the 
job.” 

“Father,”  said  Ellen,  “these  are  such 
queer-looking  stones.  They  look  like  the 
backs  of  gigantic  animals  that  had  been 
partly  buried  in  the  earth.  Can’t  you 
see  that  they  do?” 

“I  have  heard  them  called  ‘hog-backs,’  ” 
said  her  father.  Probably  they  were 
named  by  someone  who  imagined  that 
they  were  prehistoric  hogs  that  had  be¬ 
come  petrified.” 

“I'm  going  to  find  the  biggest  stone  in 
the  field  and  sit  on  it,”  declared  Amy. 

About  four  o’clock  Mr.  Smith  began  to 
call  for  the  rest  to  make  their  way  to  the 
car,  and  by  half-past  four  they  were  on 
their  way  home.  Everybody  looked  tired 
but  they  had  a  good  supply  of  berries. 

Bill  was  in  the  driver’s  seat  and,  as 
usual,  wasted  no  time  on  the  road.  John 
sat  beside  him,  but  said  nothing  as  a 
rule,  only  at  times  he  sat  up  a  little 
straighter  or  put  out  his  foot  as  though 
to  shove  on  the  brake.  I  don’t  think 
John  really  enjoyed  riding  with  Bill  at 
the  wheel.  Jane  and  the  girls  had  per¬ 
fect  confidence  in  Bill  and  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  road.  Fred  and  Amy  saw 
everything  by  the  roadside  and  kept  up 
a  merry  chatter. 

Home  was  reached  in  time  for  the 
evening  chores  and  the  berries  put  away 
until  morning.  The  next  day  Jane  and 
her  daughters  picked  them  over  into  the 
glass  jars.  Some  of  the  jars  were  then 
filled  with  syrup  and  some  with  water, 
the  latter  to  be  used  for  pies  or  eaten 
with  sugar  the  same  as  fresh  berries.  The 
jars  were  then  placed  in  the  canner  and 
cooked  a  few  minutes. 

“When  cooked  in  an  open  kettle  black¬ 
berries  are  apt  to  get  hard,”  said  Jane. 

“Don’t  forget  to  make  some  jam,” 
called  in  Bill. 

“I  have  not  forgotten,”  said  his  mother. 

“Mother,  how  can  you  remember  so 
many  things?”  said  Fred.  “You  always 
make  the  things  we  like.” 

“Do  I?”  said  Mrs.  Smith.  “Well,  just 
for  that  pretty  speech,  Fred,  here  is  a 
slice  of  bread  with  some  of  the  new  jam 
on  it.” 

If  you  had  gone  with  Jane  Smith  and 
Ellen  and  helped  put  away  their  berries 
you  would  have  seen  row  after  row  of 
glass  jars  of  berries,  the  first  fruits  of 
the  year.  Strawberries,  wild  and  tame, 
blackcaps  and  raspberries  from  the  gar¬ 
den,  blackcaps  from  the  woods,  blueber¬ 
ries,  and  the  long  blackberries  picked  by 
the  family. 

“Stored-up  sunshine,”  said  Ellen,  who 
knew  all  about  the  value  of  fruit  in  the 
diet. 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  said  her  mother  as  she 
looked  about  thoughtfully.  “There  is 
health  and  strength  for  our  bodies  in 
those  glass  jars  as  well  as  the  pleasure 
of  eating.  And  there  is  more  than  that 
in  them,  for  as  we  use  the  berries  we  will 
recall  where  they  came  from  and  by 
whom  they  were  picked.  They  are  not 
just  ordinary  food  but  the  result  of 
loving  labor.” 

“I  am  sure  they  look  good  enough  to 
eat,”  said  practical  Ellen. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Destroying  Aphis  Eggs 

Entomologist  Cortright,  of  the  Ohio 
Station,  recommends  pruning  all  water 
sprouts  from  apple  trees  in  Winter.  He 
says : 

In  the  Fall  the  aphids  are  found  on  the 
rank-growing  water  sprouts  and  on  vigor¬ 
ous  terminals  that  have  failed  to  harden. 
It  is  on  these  tender  succulent  growths  the 
aphids  deposit  their  over-wintering  eggs 
from  which  will  come  the  lice  that  infest 
and  damage  the  orchards  the  next  year. 
A  great  majority  of  the  over-wintering 
eggs  of  this  harmful  species  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  destroyed  by  the  removal  of 
the  water  sprouts  during  the  dormant 
season. 

In  cases  such  as  recently  grafted  or 
top-worked  trees  where  it  is  not  desirable 
to  remove  the  water  sprouts  the  tree 
should  receive  special  attention  in  spray¬ 
ing  the  following  Spring. 
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CRAINE-LINE  SILOS 

At  December  Reductions 

Prices  now  average  $50  less  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Delivery  when  you  want  it.  Terms 
within  reason.  For  a  few  days  only  !  You 
can  gain  nothing  by  delay.  Write  today. 
Get  our  new  catalog.  And  photographs. 
And  full  details  of  the  full  line. 

TRIPLE  WALL  WOOD  STAVE 

COVERS  FOR  OLD  SILOS  TILE  SILOS 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SOLID  CONCRETE 

No  obligation  to  buy.  Get  the  facts  first, 
then  decide.  We’ve  been  leaders  for  29 
years,  and  you’ll  get  the  advantage  of 
this  experience  if  you’ll  just  write : 

“SEND  ME  YOUR  SILO  CATALOG” 

CRAINE,  me. 

IO  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y, 


Hammer  Mills 

With  Hopper, 

Blower  and 
Cyclone 

Grinds  shelled  corn, 
small  grains,  corn 
stalks,  alfalfa,  oats, 

Kaffir  corn,  velvet' 
beans,  etc.  Equipped 
with  20  tool  steel 
swinging  hammers,  S.  K.  F.  self-aligning  bear¬ 
ings,  Rockwood  pulleys,  dual  hopper  for  small 
grain  and  roughage,  removable,  replaceable 
white-iron  linings  for  reduction  chamber.  Self¬ 
aligning,  self-adjusting  jack  shaft.  Can  be 
supplied  less  Blower  and  Cyclone  if  so  wanted. 
Users  cut  feeding  costs.  Ask  your  nearest 
dealer  about  new,  low  prices. 

Mall  Coupon  Below  for 
FREE  Literature  TODAY 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 

Also  makers  of  Windmills,  Engines , 
Pump  Jacks,  Limestone  Pulverizers,  etc. 

24  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 


Without  obligation,  please  send  me  literature 
on  your  line  of  STOVER  Hammer  Mills. 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
E  24  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 


Name., 


P.  O. 


State.. 


(A  FRAMES 

AS  LOW  AS 


ION 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Monoy 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
•lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

t  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Pull  Stumps  by  TRACTOR 
in  Half  theTime ! 


Tractor  Drive  Stump  Puller 
easily  fits  any  type  tractor.  One 
man  operation.  Lowest-cost 
work.  3  yr.  guar,  on  castings. 
Also  Hand  and  Horse  Power 
Pullers  Write  TODAY. 

HERCULES  MFC.  COMPANY 
24  30-29  St.  Centerville,  la. 


RAPPERS.. 


T 

I  want  dark  Nov.  and  Dec.  caught  MINK;  also 
Coous,  Foxes,  Skunk  and  Eastern  Rats.  Don  t 
H  wait  to  write  tor  my  price  list;  ship  and  say 

,  hold  separate.  I  pay  charges  both  ways  if 

you  re  not  satisfied.  There’s  a  pleasant  surprise  awaiting 
you,  if  you  have  never  taken  advantage  of  my  offer 
JAS.  P,  ELLIS 
It  it  vv  Furs 

84-841  Mill  Street  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Reliability  Since  1899 

It’s  the  way  we  grade  that  makes  us  grow. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  : 


f'Two  of  the  Dibble  Seed  Farms >. 

MI  fh  D  C  ij  t  MT  To  dose  the  Estate  of  the  late  II.  B.  Dibble,  Vice-President 
■  U  *■  cl  L  L  0f  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrowor.  Both  farms  are  in  the  town 
of  Lima,  N.  Y.,  a  mile  or  two  from  Honeoye  Falls,  16  miles  from  Rochester,  in  the  famous 
Genesee  Valley  Country,  the  best  farming  section  of  the  Empire  State. 

FARM  No.  1 — 153  acre3,  seven  acres  pasture,  balance  all  tillable, 

FARM  No.  2 — 148  acres,  20  acres  pasture,  balance  tillable. 

These  farms  are  laid  out  in  large,  comparatively  level  fields,  easily  worked  by  tractor; 
soil  sandy,  gravelly  loam,  clay  subsoil  and  very  productive  as  they  have  been  used  for 
years  to  grow  Farm  Seeds,  such  as  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  etc.  Alfalfa  and  clovers 
grow  naturally  on  this  soil  without  the  use  of  lime  or  phosphate,  and  there  are  85  acres 
of  new  clover  seeding,  45  acres  of  Winter  wheat,  and  nearly  50  acres  fall-plowed  for 
spring  crops.  Thousands  of  loads  of  manure  made  and  used  during  the  last  25  years  and 
nearly  a  thousand  loads  will  be  made  this  winter  from  80  head  of  cattle  and  horses.  Good 
buildings,  on  good  roads,  well  watered,  easy  Cl  /If) 

terms,  possession  April  1 .  »  iIGCj  a  U  t> 

Also  Alfalfa,  Potato,  Grain  and  Stock  Farm,  430  acres,  230  acres  in  blue  grass,  never 
failing  running  water,  200  acres  in  large  fields,  tractor  worked,  50  acres  of  Winter  wheat 
Barns  for  200  tons  of  hay,  35-foot  silo  and  room  for  100  head  of  cattle,  large  stone  house’. 
Price  on  application.  If  interested,  write — 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower.  Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y.,  or  come  and  see  them 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubal  Nkw- 
Yobeeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THIS  is  another  reminder  of  the  New  York  State 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  annual  meet¬ 
ing  December  3-4,  at  the  Osborne  House,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  The  society  has  a  creditable  record  of  work 
done  for  the  best  interests  of  rural  schools.  Its 
activities  are  all  frank  and  open,  and  this  annual 
meeting  will  explain  what  has  been  done  and  the 
plans  for  future  work.  One  special  feature  of  the 
program  will  be  an  illustrated  address  by  the  Depu¬ 
ty  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Vermont,  a  State 
which  knows  the  importance  of  rural  schools  and  is 
doing  its  best  for  their  welfare.  Plan  to  spend  De¬ 
cember  3  and  4  at  Rochester  if  possible. 

* 

NEWSPAPER  reports  from  Russia  state  that 
the  Minsk  Botanical  Observatory  has  produced 
a  new  hybrid  grain,  a  cross  between  wheat  and  rye. 
Says  this  report : 

The  new  hybrid  grain  plant  combines,  it  is  reported, 
the  resistance  to  cold  of  rye  with  the  richness  of  wheat. 
The  experiments  are  said  to  have  shown  that  its  yield 
without  artificial  fertilizer  or  special  preparation  of  the 
land  is  three  tons  per  hectare,  thrice  the  average  grain 
yield  in  Russia. 

This  Fall  the  new  iiroduct  is  being  sown  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  possible  its  general  use  next  year. 
That  is  one  story  which,  if  true,  may  literally  change 
the  face  of  the  world.  That  is  to  say,  if  Russia  within 
the  next  ten  years  could  increase  its  grain  production 
threefold  it  would  be  an  economic  revolution  beside 
which  Lenine’s  first  revolution  would  seem  petty. 

This  is  especially  interesting  to  readers  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  because  it  is  not  the  first  time  such  a  cross 
has  been  recorded  in  our  pages.  The  late  Elbert  S. 
Carman,  for  many  years  editor  of  this  publication, 
produced  wheat  and  rye  hybrids  in  1882.  Mr.  Car¬ 
man  had  been  working  on  these  grains  for  several 
years,  using  beardless  Armstrong  wheat.  The  re¬ 
markable  feature  in  this  work  was  that  a  hybrid 
was  produced  between  two  generically  different  cere¬ 
als.  Mr.  Carman  continued  to  work  with  these  rye- 
wlieats,  but  found  that  none  of  the  real  hybrid  types 
survived  continued  propagation.  As  Prof.  E.  M.  East 
remai’ks,  segregation  occurred  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  progeny  soon  became  to  all  appearances, 
either  rye  or  wheat.  None  of  the  rye  types  possessed 
particular  value,  but  several  of  the  wheat  types 
were  useful,  one  of  them,  “Rural  New-Yorker  No.  57,’’ 
being  recommended  in  one  of  the  bulletins  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  soft  Winter 
wheat  for  the  Eastern  States.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  learn  in  future,  whether  these  Russian  crosses 
remain  permanent,  or  whether  they  too,  separate  in 
the  likeness  of  their  parents,  like  those  Mr.  Carman 
produced  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

* 

PENNSYLVANIA  farmers  practice  both  diversi¬ 
fied  and  specialized  systems  of  farming.  Of  the 
48,125  farmers  to  whom  the  State's  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations  sends  bulletins,  over  16,000  have 
manifested  a  special  interest  in  crops,  soils  and  fer¬ 
tilizers,  12,000  in  dairying,  12,000  fn  livestock,  14,000 
in  poultry,  13,000  in  vegetables,  13,000  in  fruit,  8,000 
in  flowers  and  ornamentals,  4,000  in  forestry,  and 
3,000  in  tobacco.  In  some  counties  in  the  State,  di¬ 
versified  systems  have  long  been  established ;  in 
others,  specialization  in  fruit,  dairying,  poultry,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  truck  crops  is  the  rule.  Dairying  is  the 
chief  source  of  farm  income  in  more  than  40  Penn¬ 
sylvania  counties.  In  the  last  40  years  the  number 
of  beef  cattle  in  the  State  has  decreased  about  50 
per  cent,  but  its  banner  county  has  shown  an  in¬ 
crease  in  beef  cattle  during  that  period.  The  fatten¬ 
ing  of  steers  continues  to  profit  many  farmers  in 
Lancaster  County.  They  claim  that,  by  making  beef, 
they  enrich  their  soils,  market  their  grass,  roughage 
and  some  of  their  canning  factory  residues,  main¬ 
tain  crop  rotations,  and  distribute  their  productive 


labor  throughout  the  year.  The  key-fact  to  be 
noted  and  remembered  about  Lancaster  County 
farming  is  that  it  is  adapted  to  that  county. 

* 

THE  first  page  article  this  week  calls  attention 
to  a  very  important  matter— the  health  of  our 
school  children.  Wise  and  happy  indeed  is  the 
teacher  who  is  able  to  get  through  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son  with  the  minimum  of  colds  and  their  accompani¬ 
ment  of  sneezing  and  coughing.  There  is  quite  a 
temptation  to  feel  aggravation  rather  than  sympa¬ 
thy  when  Johnny  or  Mary  develops  a  cold  in  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  the  remaining  children 
are  sure  that  they  are  likely  to  “catch  it,”  as  appar¬ 
ently,  they  often  do.  There  is  a  variety  of  opinion 
about  the  cause  of  colds,  but  helps  to  getting  them 
are,  without  doubt,  damp  shoes  and  clothing,  bad 
air  and  improper  or  insufficient  food.  These  are 
all  things  that  can  be  controlled,  and  some  of  them 
are  within  the  teacher’s  power  to  handle.  Now  and 
then  there  is  a  day  when  the  air  seems  so  “heavy” 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  ventilation  enough  in 
the  schoolroom.  We  know  by  experience  that  open¬ 
ing  the  windows  wide  and  having  the  children 
march  around  the  room  a  few  times,  perhaps  sing¬ 
ing  some  familiar  song,  will  remedy  all  of  this  with¬ 
out  upsetting  school  discipline. 

IN  HIS  speech  before  the  National  Co-operative 
Milk  Federation,  at  St.  Paul  on  November  12, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  dwelt  on  a  question 
which  is  giving  practical  dairy  farmers  considerable 
serious  thought.  As  a  basis  for  his  conclusions  he  re¬ 
cited  some  dairy  statistics.  The  number  of  dairy  cows 
in  the  country  is  approximately  22,000,000 ;  average 
production,  4,600  lbs.  of  milk  annually.  We  have 
shifted  from  a  slight  export  to  a  net  import  of  dairy 
products.  We  are  wholly  dependent  on  our  home 
market,  and  import  only  about  1  per  cent  of  our 
own  production.  Foreign  countries  are  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  their  production  of  dairy  products,  and  are 
already  beginning  to  seek  an  outlet  in  our  markets. 
But  cows  in  dairy  herd  associations,  he  said,  aver¬ 
age  7,457  lbs.  They  are  60  per  cent  more  efficient 
than  the  average  dairy  cow  for  the  whole  country. 
Therefore  he  concludes  that  if  all  the  cows  reached 
the  higher  average  proficiency,  14,000,000  cows 
would  produce  as  much  as  our  present  22,000,000, 
and  immense  saving  would  be  made  in  feed  and 
labor.  Profits  could  be  increased  while  at  the  same 
time  decreasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  It  is  the 
final  effect  of  this  efficiency  monopoly  that  many 
dairy  farmers  are  trying  to  visualize.  Since  we  are 
now  fully  supplying  our  home  markets,  and  for  the 
most  part  creating  a  surplus,  if  we  develop  14,000,- 
000  cows  to  produce  as  much  as  our  22,000,000  cows 
produce  now,  we  will  either  have  a  burdensome  sur¬ 
plus  or  8,000.000  cows  less  than  we  have  now.  Fully 
a  million  dairy  farmers  will  be  out  of  the  dairy 
business.  The  saving  in  feed  and  labor  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  men  who  now  supply  the  feed  and 
do  the  work.  Efficiency  will  be  good  for  the  60  per 
cent  who  have  the  means,  the  equipment  and  the 
ability  to  withstand  the  pruning  process  and  suc¬ 
ceed.  It  would  be  helpful  for  the  60  per  cent  of 
consumers  who  become  proficient  in  other  indus¬ 
tries  and  buy  food  cheaper,  but  efficiency  will  have 
a  different  meaning  for  the  40  per  cent  who  are 
forced  out  of  their  farms  and  other  occupations  to 
make  room  for  the  successful.  America  has  been 
made  great  through  its  system  of  small  independent 
farm  freeholders,  and  the  opportunity  it  gave  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  these  farms  to  aspire  to  the 
greatest  positions  and  most  ambitious  fortunes  of 
the  country.  Is  it  a  good  national  policy  to  destroy 
these  frugal  nurseries  of  sturdy  manhood  and  wom¬ 
anhood  and  make  farm  ownership  available  only  to 
a  class  sanctioned  by  the  gods  of  efficiency? 

* 

FARM  girls  occasionally  write  us  for  advice  about 
coming  to  New  York  to  earn  their  living.  Usually 
such  inquiries  are  from  girls  just  finishing  high 
school,  who  are  untrained  for  any  gainful  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  anticipated  pleasures  of  the  city  allure 
them,  and  wages  seem  much  more  liberal  than 
those  paid  in  small  towns.  When  such  girls  admit 
that  they  have  no  friends  or  relatives  here,  no  busi¬ 
ness  training,  and  little  money,  we  are  obliged  to 
urge  them  to  stay  away  from  New  York.  Further¬ 
more,  the  small  salaries  of  country  towns  usually 
have  a  greater  buying  power  than  the  higher  in¬ 
come  of  the  city.  Miss  Frances  Perkins,  State  Labor 
Commissioner,  made  the  following  statement  recent¬ 
ly  before  the  Association  to  Promote  Proper  Hous¬ 
ing  for  Girls : 

The  very  lowest  sum  for  which  a  girl  can  get  shelter 
and  three  meals  a  day  in  New  York  City  is  $14.69. 
These  figures  were  compiled  in  September,  1929,  by 


November  30,  1929 

the  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  This  sum  does  not  provide  for  clothes, 
or  even  carfare.  At  the  same  time,  the  current  begin¬ 
ner’s  wages  was  from  $13  to  $15  a  week.  You  see  at 
once  that  the  wage  was  not  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
necessities  of  life,  much  less  the  insurance  against  ill¬ 
ness  and  old  age  which  ought  to  be  included  in  a 
proper  wage. 

All  these  things  are  outside  the  requirements  for 
making  life  worth  living,  such  natural  youthful  recrea¬ 
tions  as  dancing  and  social  contacts  generally,  such 
entertainments  as  music  and  the  theater,  such'  adorn¬ 
ments  as  beads  and  silk  stockings.  They  do  not  include 
such  luxuries  as  leisure  to  read,  hardly  obtainable 
when  one  works  eight  hours  and  must  sew,  mend,  wash 
iron,  clean  one’s  room  and  often  do  a  little  cooking 
after  working  hours. 

The  girl  who  already  has  some  training,  who  is 
not  entirely  cut  off  from  friends,  and  who  has  a  lit¬ 
tle  money  for  emergencies,  will  make  her  way,  even 
though  she  may  meet  trials  and  discouragements, 
but  the  untrained,  unfriended  girl  too  often  meets 
only  the  cold  and  selfish  side  of  the  great  city,  until 
it  is  too  late  for  her  to  realize  that  even  here  there 
are  warm  human  hearts  with  help  and  kindness  for 
the  stranger  within  our  gates. 

* 

TO  THE  question  of  a  young  beginner  in  dairy¬ 
ing,  our  answer  is  that  when  two  distinct  dairy 
breeds  are  crossed,  the  resulting  offspring  are  likely 
to  be  less  useful  than  cows  of  either  of  the  parent 
breeds  for  practical  purposes.  His  notion  is  that 
in  three  years  he  could  raise  the  fat  content  of  the 
milk  from  his  herd  by  using  a  sire  of  a  breed  that 
has  a  higher  fat  average.  The  daughters  of  this 
sire,  he  believes,  would  be  better  than  their  dams. 
They  might  be,  but  they  probably  would  not.  He 
would  certainly  get  less  milk,  and  his  crossbred 
cows  of  mixed  colors  would  be  on  a  price  basis  with 
grades  if  he  offered  them  for  sale.  Since  his  cows 
are  registered,  it  would  be  much  more  practicable 
and  profitable  in  the  long  run  for  him  to  breed  for 
a  higher-fat  strain  within  his  breed  than  to  resort 
to  cross-breeding.  The  normal  fat  average  of  his 
breed  is  about  3.4  per  cent.  Each  of  several  breeds 
has  a  higher  rating  on  a  fat  basis.  Possibly  he 
would  be  better  satisfied  with  one  of  these  breeds. 
We  have  observed  in  recent  years  a  rising  per¬ 
centage  of  purebred  cows  of  different  breeds  in 
many  dairy  herds.  In  the  largest  dairy  herd  that 
we  have  seen,  the  five  dairy  breeds  are  strongly 
represented  by  purebred  cows. 

* 

HAT  is  quite  a  program  of  farm  work  laid  out 
and  carried  through  by  Mr.  Bashore  (page 
1425).  His  plan  with  unprofitable  crops  is  short  and 
to  the  point :  “We  aim  to  cut  out  crops  that  do  not 
pay.”  This  is  only  what  common  sense  dictates, 
but  many  of  us  dislike  to  do  it,  and  so  keep  on  year 
after  year  with  a  crop  or  a  rotation  that  ought  to 
be  dropped  or  changed.  There  is  much  in  knowing 
just  when  a  crop  is  unprofitable.  A  single  failure 
does  not  prove  it  necessarily,  but  by  putting  three 
or  four  things  together,  a  case  against  that  special 
crop  may  be  built  up,  and  then  is  the  time  to  act. 
AVe  knew  one  locality  comprising  several  townships 
where  rye  was  once  profitable.  The  land  was  suited 
to  it,  and  rye  was  considered  the  crop  on  which  to 
“seed  down  to  grass.”  But  in  some  way  wild  onion 
got  widely  spread  in  the  locality,  probably  because 
so  many  of  the  little  sets  on  the  tops  ripen  with  the 
rye  grains  and  dry  down  to  the  size,  shape  and  ap¬ 
proximate  weight,  so  that  no  cleaner  will  remove 
them  and  the  rye  is  spoiled  for  flouring.  This  in¬ 
fested  rye,  used  for  seed,  spread  the  pest  over  all 
the  fields  ever  put  in  rye,  and  neighbors  with  clean 
farms  who  bought  this  rye  seeded  their  own  places 
with  the  onion.  Buyers  soon  refused  to  take  rye 
from  that  locality,  except  at  a  low  feeding,  rather 
than  flouring  price,  because  a  very  small  amount  of 
onion  spoils  the  flour.  Wise  farming  would  soon  cut 
rye  from  the  rotation  under  such  circumstances. 
Onion  is  a  nuisance  anyway,  but  a  calamity  in  rye. 


Brevities 

That  is  a  live  letter  from  our  Pennsylvania  friend 
on  page  1424. 

Plentiful  Fall  rains  have  filled  the  wells  after  the 
long  drought. 

About  8,000,000  tons  of  fertilizer  are  used  annually 
in  this  country. 

This  country  imported  over  7,000,000  lbs.  of  wool 
during  two  recent  weeks. 

The  Senate  appears  to  have  found  one  thing  it  can 
do,  anyway — it  adjourned  ! 

The  mackerel  catch  this  year  so  far  is  reported  from 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  at  42,420,000  lbs. 

Operating  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year  were  $734,410,000.  This  is 
$37,896,000  over  the  same  period  the  preceding  year. 
All  departments  except  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
•were  higher. 
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Milk  Man  Talks  for  Farmers 

CJ.  FAYEN  is  a  New  York  City  milk  dealer,  who 
•  believes  that  the  dairy  farmer  is  not  getting  a 
fair  price  for  producing  milk.  He  is  not  only  will¬ 
ing  but  anxious  to  pay  more.  In  a  recent  interview 
he  said :  “The  farmer  should  make  as  much  profit 
as  the  dealer  or  anyone  else  connected  with  the 
business  and  he  can  do  so  if  he  goes  about  it  in  the 
right  way.  It  is  up  to  the  farmer  to  say  what  the 
price  of  milk  shall  be.  His  job  is  to  fix  the  price  to 
the  consumer  and  then  make  fair  allowances  for 
processing  and  handling  the  milk  at  the  station,  and 
also  a  separate  allowance  for  handling  and  deliver¬ 
ing  it  in  the  city.  A  price  of  $4.40  a  40-quart  can 
to  stores,  hotels  and  other  bulk  consumers  would  be 
a  fair  price  the  year  around.  This  would  allow  the 
farmer  $3.18  the  year  around  for  100  lbs.  of  3.5 
milk.  It  would  allow  $1  for  handling  and  process¬ 
ing  in  the  plants.  This  would  go  to  themselves  in 
the  co-operative  plants.  It  would  also  allow  $1  for 
handling  and  delivery  in  the  city.  These  prices 
would  be  fair  to  everybody  and,  when  properly  or¬ 
ganized  and  conducted  by  themselves,  farmers  can 
easily  establish  these  prices  and  maintain  them  the 
year  around.” 

Mr.  Fayen  defined  three  main  reasons  for  low 
prices  and  disturbed  milk  markets.  First  is  the 
classified  plan  of  fixing  prices.  “Under  this  plan,” 
he  says,  “the  big  dealers  who  make  the  price  can 
and  do  fix  the  price  to  suit  themselves  after  the 
milk  is  delivered  and  consumed.  Then  the  small 
dealers  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  close  to  the 
price  so  fixed.”  The  second  cause  is  the  crooked 
dealers  who  are  always  trying  to  get  city  trade  away 
from  legitimate  dealers.  They  cut  the  price  to  get 
a  customer  and  force  other  dealers  to  meet  the  price 
to  save  their  customers.  Then  to  save  themselves 
the  only  thing  all  of  them  can  do  is  to  reduce  the 
price  they  pay  the  producer.  This  they  proceed  to 
do.  The  third  reason  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
second.  Farmers  and  farm-owned  plants  sell  their 
surplus  at  a  cut  price.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
both  straight  and  crooked  dealers  to  exit  the  regular 
price  in  the  city,  and  ultimately  force  all  prices 
down  to  the  surplus  level  or  near  it.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  surplus  milk  is  sold  in  bulk 
as  such  or  sold  on  the  classified  plan.  In  either 
case  it  is  a  surplus  price,  and  one  plan  has  as 
much  to  do  with  low  prices  and  disturbed  markets 
as  the  other. 

Commissioner  Wynne  of  the  city  health  depart¬ 
ment  has  now  required  that  all  dealers  contract  for 
their  milk  supply  and  file  the  contracts  with  the  de¬ 
partment.  This  will  enable  him  to  cut  out  the 
“bootleg”  and  crooked  dealers  generally.  Dealers 
need  an  honest  open  association  among  themselves, 
too.  and  with  this  contract  plan  it  will  be  more  nec¬ 
essary  than  ever  for  dairy  farmers  in  every  section 
to  have  an  association  to  make  these  contracts  and 
to  determine  the  price.  When  so  organized  they  can 
determine  a  price  of  $3.18  per  100  lbs.  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  $4.40  a  can  for  the  loose  milk  to  consum¬ 
ers  in  the  city.  This  would  be  the  price  for  every 
quart  shipped  from  the  plant,  including  any  extra 
requirements  of  the  dealer  above  the  contract 
amount.  If  there  be  any  surpluses  above  the  amount 
specified  in  the  contract,  a  separate  arrangement 
may  be  made  to  manufacture  it  into  by-products, 
and  a  committee  of  the  producers  should  check  up 
the  shipments  with  freight  invoices  every  month.  To 
avoid  large  surpluses  the  farmers  may  adopt  a  pro¬ 
duction  plan  based  on  the  average  production  for 
the  Fall  and  Winter  months,  which  would  be  fair 
and  equitable  for  all  of  them.  Each  farmer  could 
produce  as  much  surplus  as  he  liked.  He  would  con¬ 
tract  to  deliver  a  certain  volume  and  receive  the 
liquid  price  for  it  and,  when  there  is  no  liquid  de¬ 
mand  for  more,  the  excess  production  would  sell  for 
butter  and  cheese  prices.  Under  the  new  regulations 
the  dealer  will  be  obliged  to  demand  a  written  con¬ 
tract  and  farmers  should  prepare  for  it  in  advance 
in  a  way  to  protect  themselves.  The  best  way  for 
them,  Mr.  Fayen  believes,  is  a  definite  price  for 
liquid  milk  at  the  farm  and  in  the  city  the  year 
around.  Nothing  can  prevent  them  from  getting  it, 
he  says,  if  together  they  demand  it. 


Painless  Extractions 

IGEST  of  an  address  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Therrell, 
Ocala,  Fla.,  before  the  Mortgage  Bankers’  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  Orleans  on  October  31. 

The  French  cynic  who  observed :  “The  best  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation  is  the  one  that  produces  the  most 
feathers  from  the  bird  plucked  with  the  least 
squawking,”  seems  to  have  set  a  standard  which 
taxing  authorities  follow.  The  tax  which  provoked 
the  Boston  tea  party  and  created  a  new  nation  is 


not  the  only  tax  of  the  past  or  future  to  change  the 
history  of  nations. 

It  is  an  economic  maxim  that  the  power  to  tax 
is  the  power  to  destroy.  It  was  the  burdens  of  taxes 
heaped  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  by  the  ancient 
kings,  and  their  earls,  dukes  and  counts  that  drove 
the  people  to  rebel.  The  conflict  developed  democ¬ 
racy  or  self-government  by  the  people.  Democracy 
did  away  with  the  extravagance  of  kings,  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  lords,  and  for  a  time  at  least  lightened  the 
burdens  of  the  poor,  and  yet  with  the  records  of 
our  boasted  self-government  is  one  continuous  in¬ 
crease  of  taxation.  In  this  country  every  group  of 
nine  persons  supports  one  person  on  the  public  pay¬ 
roll.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  have  swapped  a 
titled  governing  class  for  a  bunch  of  elective  tax- 
gatherers  more  rapacious  than  the  ancient  lords, 
and  instead  of  a  government  by  the  people  we  have 
a  government  by  office-holders.  The  public  annual 
expenses  of  the  United  States  are  now  $11,500,000,- 
000,  or  $38,500,000  for  every  working  day. 

Nobody  knows  where  all  this  money  comes  from, 
who  pays  it,  how  it  is  collected  or  who  determines 
how  much  is  to  be  raised.  Neither  have  we  anything 
to  show  how  it  is  all  spent,  who  spends  it  or  who 
determines  where  and  how  it  is  spent.  There  is  no 
co-ordination  between  the  Federal  and  State  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  levying  of  taxes.  There  is  no  order 
or  plan  between  the  States,  or  the  political  units 
within  the  States  for  a  uniform  system  of  account¬ 
ing.  All  of  the  half  million  tax-gathering  units  have 
proceeded  independently  on  the  theory  of  “the  most 
feathers  for  the  least  quack.”  Property  and  privil¬ 
eges  and  persons  are  taxed  again  and  again  in  the 
same  year  by  different  political  units. 

The  average  business  man  spends  time  and  money 
analyzing  every  item  of  his  costs  of  doing  business. 
He  can  tell  you  the  cost  of  production  to  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  cent,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  how  his  tax 
money  is  expended.  He  does  not  know  whether  his 
tax  dollar  is  honestly,  efficiently  or  effectively  spent. 
It  is  practically  the  only  “unwatched  dollar”  in  the 
expense  account. 

It  is  high  time  that  business  and  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  undertook  through  competent  surveys  to  as¬ 
certain  the  facts,  and  cut  out  the  sore  spots,  and 
put  this  biggest  of  big  business  on  the  same  plane  of 
cost  accounting  and  business  management  that  ob¬ 
tains  in  private  enterprise. 


Big  Tropical  Fruit  Merger 

THE  United  Fruit  Company  is  reported  as  the 
purchaser  of  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Company.  These 
two  companies  with  combined  assets  of  more  than 
$250,000,000,  are  engaged  in  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  tropical  fruits.  The  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  has  its  principal  offices  in  Boston.  It  operates 
large  plantations  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  producing  bananas,  sugar  cane  and 
cacao.  It  operates  97  steamships.  Its  influence  in 
this  country  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that 
the  imports  of  bananas  are  duty  free,  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  banana  imports  amounts  to  $33,000,000  a  year 
on  the  foreign  valuation  of  the  products. 

The  Cuyamel  Company  operates  11  ships  between 
the  fruit  ports  of  Honduras  and  Nicaraugua  to  the 
United  States.  It  also  operates  plantations.  Its 
business  is  said  to  be  second  in  size  to  the  United. 
It  offices  are  in  New  Orleans.  The  importation  of 
these  tropical  fruits  from  lands  where  they  grow 
almost  spontaneously  competes  with  our  native  fruits. 


More  October  Milk  Prices 

THE  Callicoon  Co-operative  Dairy  Association 
price  for  October  is  $2.84  for  3  per  cent  milk 
in  210-mile  zone. 


Transportation  Costs 

The  most  important  single  factor  in  the  cost  of  most 
foodstuffs  consumed  in  New  England  is  the  handling 
charge,  in  which  the  largest  item  is  transportation. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
food  we  consume  annually  comes  from  points  nearby. 
If  we  exclude  the  four  major  New  England  crops  in 
point  of  volume,  apples,  celery,  onions  and  potatoes,  we 
find  that  we  in  this  section  of  the  country  have  for 
many  years  indulged  in  the  extremely  uneconomic 
policy  of  depending  upon  sections  hundreds,  even  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  distant  to  supply  our  demands  for  food. 
We  are  quite  safe  in  stating  that  the  New  England 
grower  of  fruits  and  vegetables  probably  receives  not 
more  than  five  cents  of  each  dollar  expended  by  the 
consumer  of  these  commodities. 

Who  does  get  the  money?  Let  us  look  at  one  or  two 
examples.  Suppose  our  craving  is  for  lettuce  and  we 
purchase  the  variety  known  as  Iceberg,  sold  by  most 
retailers.  Practically  all  of  this  lettuce  comes  from 
points  nearly  3,000  miles  distant.  The  freight  rate  is 
about  $1.75  a  hundred  pounds,  not  of  lettuce  alone, 
but  of  crate  and  ice  as  well,  which  at  the  time  of 
packing  totals  almost  as  much  as  the  lettuce  itself. 


On  Florida  tomatoes  the  freight  is  about  80  cents  a 
standard  crate.  Added  to  this  are  loading  and  han¬ 
dling  charges  at  each  end.  During  the  periods  when 
the  various  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  we  consume 
are  most  plentiful,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  the 
price  obtained  at  wholesale  is  less  than  the  amount 
required  to  place  them  upon  the  market.  Of  course 
these  charges  must  be  paid,  leaving  nothing  to  the 
distant  grower  or  consignor  who  shipped  the  goods,  and 
the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  transaction  are  the  rail¬ 
roads  which  transported  the  goods  and  the  dealers  who 
distributed  them. 

This  illogical  and  uneconomical  condition  can  be 
traced  to  several  causes.  We  in  New  England  appar¬ 
ently  devote  little  thought  to  the  advantages  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  patronizing  and  protecting  our  local  industries. 
In  the  production  and  distribution  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  between  the  producer  and  distributor.  Ap¬ 
parently  neither  has  thought  it  advisable  to  attempt 
to  understand  the  problems  of  the  other.  The  con¬ 
sumer  has  sat  on  the  fence  and  unconcernedly  observed 
the  steady  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  New  England 
grown  fruits  and  vegetables  consumed.  Should  (his 
continue  we  shall  before  many  years  be  in  the  un¬ 
enviable  position  of  sending  an  even  larger  percentage 
of  our  income  outside  of  New  England,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  loss  to  our  own  industries  and  communities. 

New  England  farms  could  and  should  produce  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  we 
consume.  Our  growers  spend  their  income  here,  and 
patronizing  and  encouraging  them  simply  means  bet¬ 
ter  business  and  improved  living  conditions  for  all. 
Production  of  farm  commodities  is  full  of  chance  as 
the  producer  has  no  certainty  of  the  results  from  the 
time  the  seed  is  planted  until  the  final  sale  is  made. 
Soil,  weather  conditions,  and  the  whims  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public  are  all  hazards  that  are  impossible  to 
estimate.  To  these  has  been  added  the  certainty  of 
active  competition  from  distant  sources. 

There  are  several  things  which  can  be  done  to  as¬ 
sure  better  and  more  economical  conditions  to  the  de¬ 
cided  advantage  of  everyone.  Most  prominent  among 
these  are:  Improvement  in  the  business  relations  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  distributor;  intelligent  buying  by 
the  consumer,  with  preference  given  to  those  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  in  New  England;  improvement  in  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  their  products  by  growers,  with  the 
adoption  of  some  means  whereby  those  products  can 
be  readily  identified  by  the  consumer;  conservative  and 
productive  advertising  campaigns  by  the  various  inter¬ 
ests,  with  a  view  to  informing  the  consumer  when  to 
buy,  what  to  buy,  and  how  to  buy. 

This  should  lead  to  purer  and  fresher  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  our  use  and  to  truer  economy,  with  the 
return  of  the  New  England  farm  to  its  place  in  the 
community.  w.  e.  mai.oney. 


From  Southeastern  Ohio 

We  had  about  30  hours  of  rain  on  Nov.  10  and  17. 
This  is  making  high  water  and  taking  some  corn  in  the 
low  ground.  Because  of  warm  weather  wheat  has 
made  a  large  growth  and  is  going  into  Winter  in  good 
shape. 

Grocers  are  paying  48c  for  eggs.  Most  everyone  who 
has  turkeys  seems  to  have  had  good  luck  with  them 
this  year.  The  price  got  so  low  a  few  years  ago  that 
most  everyone  quit  raising  them  and  went  to  raising 
geese. 

Most  Ohio  fairs  were  over  the  first  week  in  October. 
There  were  two  or  three  the  second  week.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  good .  when  the  weather  was  fit.  The 
barns  were  full  and  overflowing  most  everywhere.  Every 
year  seems  to  bring  out  some  new  exhibitors.  I  never 
saw  so  many  swine  exhibits  as  there  were  this  year. 
We  live  near  Zanesville  which  was  the  center  of 
the  Merino  industry  at  one  time;  each  year  finds  a  few 
more  of  the  oldest  Merino  breeders  breeding  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  coarse  wools.  A  few  years  ago  we  took  a 
bunch  of  coarse  Avools  to  a  Merino  fair  and  received  a 
friendly  reprimand  from  a  prominent  Merino  breeder 
for  bringing  them  there.  The  same  man  came  out  u- 
smiling  with  a  coarse  avoo!  show'  this  year.  The  sheep 
trade  has  been  good,  but  at  loAver  prices.  Feeder  lambs 
are  all  picked  up  mostly  at  10c  for  line  wools  and  11c 
for  coarse  wools.  There  used  to  be  a  good  trade  here 
for.  fine  wool  feeding  wethers.  You  seldom  ever  see 
anyone  hunting  wethers  now.  One  of  our  neighbors 
had  a  bunch  of  wethers  he  has  been  trying  to  sell  for 
two  years.  lie  is  dressing  them  and  taking  them  to 
town.  He  is  using  his  first  coarse  wool  ram  this  year. 
I  do  not  believe  the  consumer  will  ever  A\rant  a  fine 
wool  lamb  in  preference  to  a  coarse  wool  one.  How¬ 
ever,  the  wool  market  is  more  uncertain.  We  used  to 
think  we  had  to  keep  fine  avooI  ewes,  but  we  find  the 
half  bloods  give  more  milk  and  own  their  lambs  so 
much  better,  and  at  present  prices  will  bring  almost 
as  many  dollars’  worth  of  wool.  We  seldom  have  a 
coarse  wool  ewe  that  will  not  own  her  lambs. 

Most  people  are  busy  husking  corn,  some  are  done 
Some  report  good  corn  and  some  poor.  It  is  selling  at 
80  and  90c  per  bushel.  koy  smith. 

Southeastern  Ohio. 


Suffolk  County,  Long  Island 

Eastern  Long  Island  has  been  the  garden  spot  of  the 
earth  during  this  beautiful  Autumn  weather.  Our  first 
frost  came  November  G.  All  through  Long  Island  the 
foliage  has  been  a  riot  of  color  in  gorgeous  reds  and 
yellows,  Avith  the  bright  green  of  the  pines  for  con¬ 
trast.  It  has  been  ideal  Aveather  for  touring  and  many 
farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  their  own  locality. 

In  the  gardens  one  can  still  (Nov.  8)  pick  tomatoes, 
SAveet;  corn,  lettuce,  carrots,  beets,  spinach,  broccoli, 
caulifloAver  and  Brussels  sprouts.  Many  of  these  the 
growers  are  still  shipping  in  abundance,  principally 
cauliflower  and  Brussels  sprouts.  They  are  bringing 
fairly  good  prices. 

Tomatoes  haA'e  been  Ioav  in  price  all  the  Fall,  and 
were  not  worth  shipping,  many  acres  not  being  har¬ 
vested.  Some  Green  Mountain  potatoes  have  been 
stored.  Cobblers  are  mostly  all  shipped.  Carrots  are 
low  and  those  who  have  them  are  now  filling  cellars, 
hoping  for  a  market  during  the  Winter. 

Financially,  the  season  has  been  much  better  than 
last  year.  On  account  of  the  dry  Summer,  potatoes 
produced  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  but  prices 
held  up  well.  Growers  Avere  able  to  market  the  crop 
Avith  a  minimum  of  work,  not  having  to  ridge  up  for  late 
grass  and  weeds,  but  as  soon  as  the  vines  died  down 
they  were  dug  and  sold.  Many  farmers  having  50  or 
more  acres  of  Cobblers  finished  digging  by  September  1, 
which  is  almost  a  record.  m.  d.  y. 

Orient,  Long  Island. 
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Boys  AN 5  GIRLS 

ARRAN&6J  i>u  DEsta  (J>GER 

Draicn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16),  New  York 

“The  young  and  the  new,  the  alumni  too, 

Only  once  a  year  can  the  poor  alumnus  speak” 


My  eighth  is  in  sand  but  not  in  loam, 
My  ninth  is  in  brother  and  also  in 
trouble, 

My  whole  filled  the  heart  of  every  Pil¬ 
grim  father. 

— Sent  by  Clark  Allender,  (15) 
West  Virginia 


Riddle 

Bright  as  a  star, 

Hot  as  the  sun, 

Lives  through  the  feast, 

Dies  when  ’tis  done, 

Bringeth  good  cheer  to  every  one. 
-By  Charlotte  Dolly,  (16),  New  York 


BIRD-NOTE 


Draicn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16), 
New  York 


The  House  of  Dreams 

It’s  a  strange  road  that  leads  to  the 
House  of  Dreams, 

To  the  House  of  Dreams-Come-True. 

Its  hills  are  steep  and  its  valleys  deep 

And  salt,  with  the  tears  the  Wayfarers 
weep, 

The  Wayfarers,  I  and  you. 

But  there’s  surely  a  way  to  the  House  of 
Dreams, 

To  the  House  of  Dreams-Come-True. 

We  shall  find  it  yet;  ere  the  sun  has  set, 

If  we  fare  straight  ons  come  fire,  come 
wet — 

Wayfarers — I  and  you. 

— Margaret  Pedlar 
— Sent  by  Helen  Messemer,  Alumnus. 
New  York 


The  Spirit  of  Autumn 

The  rainy  smell  of  a  ferny  dell. 

Whose  shadows  no  sunray  flaws, 
When  Autumn  sits  in  the  wayside  weeds 
Telling  her  beads 
Of  haws. 

The  phantom  mist,  that  is  moonbeam- 
kissed,  * 

On  hills  where  the  trees  are  thinned  ; 
When  Autumn  leans  at  the  oak-roots 
scrap, 

Playing  a  harp 
Of  wind. 


The  crickets  chirr  neath  brier  and  burr, 
By  leaf-strewn  pools  and  streams, 
When  Autumn  stands  ’mid  the  dropping 
nuts, 

With  the  book  she  shuts, 

Of  dreams. 

— Madison  J.  Cawein 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (15) 
West  Virginia 


A  Thanksgiving  Creed 

I  am  thankful  for  my  family  and  my 
friends.  I  am  thankful  for  a  home,  my 
clothes,  three  meals  a  day,  and  a  bed  at 
night.  I  am  thankful  for  the  chance  my 
school  offers  me  to  become  educated.  I 
am  thankful  that  I  live  in  a  country 
where  Liberty  prevails ;  where  I  can 
worship  as  I  wish ;  and  where  I  shall 
have  endless  opportunity  to  become  the 
grown-up  person  I  desire  to  be. 

— Antoinette  Enick  (15) 

Pennsylvania 


Draicn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (Alumnus) , 
Pennsylvania 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  What  Am 
I?  was  corn.  That  was  easy,  because  of 
the  historical  associations,  but  did  you 
know  that,  corn  is  more  “the  staff  of  life” 
than  wheat  or  oats?  A  cow  may  thrive 
on  corn  alone  better  than  on  wheat  or 
oats.  This  month  we  will  consider  a 
fruit,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  fruits, 
which  ripens  in  late  Fall. 

I  came  from  a  town  in  Crete,  and  the 
mucilage  which  is  made  from  my  seeds 
bears  its  name,  cydonin,  adapted  from 
Cydonia.  These  seeds  readily  give  out 
their  mucilage  in  water,  so  that  they 
turn  40  or  50  times  their  weight  in 
water  into  a  substance  as  thick  as  syrup. 
In  the  days  of  the  60's,  this  was  much 
used  for  dressing  hair  to  make  the  cork¬ 
screw  curl.  I  was  cultivated  by  the  early 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  am  now  culti¬ 
vated  generally  in  temperate  climates. 

I  am  a  low  tree,  or  bush,  with  twisted, 
winding  branches,  with  ovate  leaves, 
downy  on  the  under  side.  My  flowers  are 
large  and  beautiful,  and  I  am  sometimes 
used  in  hedges.  My  fruit  is  shaped  like 
an  apple  in  some  varieties,  but  like  a 
pear  in  others.  You  do  not  eat  me  out 
of  hand,  for  I  am  hard  and  sour,  but  I 
make  good  jelly  and  marmalade.  A  bev¬ 
erage  somewhat  resembling  cider  can  be 


made  from  my  downy,  yellow  fruit. 

You  will  not  find  me  in  the  orchard, 
but  rather  standing  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place  in  a  dooryard,  knee-deep  in  well 
sodded  grass.  This  is  where  I  thrive.  Do 
you  know  me  now?  What  Am  I? — Adap¬ 
ted  from  Columbian  Encylopedia. 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
number  one  was  “Pumpkin,”  to  number 
two,  “Cranberries,”  and  to  the  riddle 
“Popcorn.”  Box  Notes  were  written  by 
Al.  Kirk  (Alumnus),  Connecticut. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  fight  but  not  in  battle, 
My  second  is  in  horses  but  not  in  cattle, 
My  third  is  in  coast  but  not  in  shore. 
My  fourth  is  dn  rattle  but  not  in  roar, 
My  fifth  is  in  stockings  but  not  is  hose, 
My  sixth  is  in  nostrils  but  not  in  nose. 
My  seventh  is  in  bubble  but  not  in  foam, 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Fields  (10), 
New  York 


Several  of  my  pen-pals  have  reminded 
me  that  I  might  write  a  letter  for  the 
November  Our  Page,  but  I  certainly  did 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  that  fact !  It 
really  seems  very  strange  not  to  write  or 
to  think  of  writing  each  month. 

A  large  flock  of  northern  robins  stopped 
here  on  their  way  south  yesterday,  and 
were  eating  alder  berries  by  the  road,  and 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  some  frozen  snow¬ 
ball  berries  also. 


Draicn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16),  New  York 


In  Uniform 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  is  my  pic¬ 
ture.  How  do  you  like  my  uniform? — 
From  Antoinette  Enick  (15),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 
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Sisters 

Dear  Girls  and  Boys :  This  is  my  first 
attempt  at  writing  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
love  to  read  Our  Page.  I  have  taken  it 
almost  two  years.  I  am  sending  you  a 
picture  of  my  sister  and  me  at  our  home. 
Please  return  it.  —  Anna  Belle  Nelson 
(12).  No  address  given. 


Jim  and  I 

I  am  enclosing  a  snapshot  of  my  dog 
Jim.  I  have  been  reading  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Page  for  a  long  time  and  like  it. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  you. — William 
Maneely  (11),  New  York. 


The  Opossum  Hunters 
Dear  Friends :  We  are  sending  you  a 
photo  of  us  three,  and  our  first  catch — an 
opossum.  I  am  holding  the  opossum.  — 
Mary  Jane  Buhrman,  Maryland. 


The  northern  lights  were  bright  last 
night,  and  today  there  were  many  juncoes 
about  the  yard  looking  for  weed  seeds. 

This  morning  a  deer  was  walking  down 
the  bank  of  the  river — the  boys  all  ran 
out  to  see  her  and  she  became  frightened, 
jumped  into  the  brook  and  ran  dn  the 
water.  When  they  started  down  the  hill 
toward  the  brook,  running  to  see  her  more 
closely,  she  threw  herself  on  the  rocks 
just  above  the  little  dam  with  her  neck 
under  water  but  her  head  above  water 
so  that  she  might,  see  all  that  went  on. 
From  the  hilltop  it  was  very  hard  to  tell 
which  was  deer  and  which  the  rocks,  so 
effective  was  the  camouflage.  When  the 
boys  reached  the  bank  of  thei  brook,  how¬ 
ever  she  sprang  up  suddenly  and  jumped 
the  wall.  For  several  moments  we  watched 
her  white  tail  bobbing  about  through  the 
pines  and  then  she  was  gone.  I’m  afraid 
she  did  not  like  her  reception  well  enough 
to  come  again  very  soon ! 

To  Raymond  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
been  called  a  tomboy  many  times,  so  that 
I  am  not  so  very  much  surprised  that  some 
one  did  think  that  I  was  a  boy. 

We  haven’t  been  skunk  hunting  yet, 
but  we  have  been  talking  about  going 
some  nice  night  when  the  little  wood- 
pussies  are  likely  to  be  out  strolling.  I 
recommend  that  sport  to  Pembroke  as 
even  more  exciting  than  pegging  rocks 
at  poor  defenseless  rats;  also  it’s  much 
more  profitable  if  you  do  happen  to  bag 
a  skunk.  At  least  it  used’  to  be,  I  haven't 
heard  the  quotations  on  rat’s  hides  for 
some  time,  though  I  suppose  Pembroke 
has  them  at  his  tongue’s  end  and  is 
nursing  a  lame  wrist  brought  on  by  in¬ 
dorsing  checks  from  some  of  the  leading 
fur  dealers. 

Oh,  hum,  it  is  nine  o’clock  and  I  have 
several  more  letters  to  write  tonight.  By 
the  way,  I  d  like  two  or  three  new  pen¬ 
pals,  interesting  ones  of  course!  And  here 
is  a  question,  Do  boys  write  more  inter¬ 
esting  letters  than  girls  and  if  so,  why 
and  when  and  where? 

Again  goodnight  —  Berta  B.  Grifliths, 

Alumnus. 


Drawn  by  Woodrow  Wilson  (11), 
Georgia 


“What  became  of  that  hired  man  you 
got  from  the  city?” 

“Aw,  he  used  to  be  a  chauffeur,  and  one 
day  he  crawled  under  a  mule  to  see  why 
it  wouldn’t  go.” 

— Sent  by  Harry  Goodman  (12) 
New  York 


If  it  takes  an  hour  and  a  half  for  a 
flea  to  walk  across  Niagara  Falls  on  a 
piano  wire,  and  two  hours  for  a  hard 
doughnut  to  sink  in  a  barrel  of  apple 
sauce,  how  many  yards  of  pickled  tripe 
will  it  take  to  make  a  pair  of  pants  for  a 
baby  elephant? 

Suggestion  :  Chase  a  frog  for  two  miles 
and  gather  up  the  hops. 

— Sent  by  Orla  Jennett,  (17) 
New  York 


There  was  a  young  fellow  named  Tom 
Who  dropped  a  big  dynamite  bomb, 

And  now  up  in  Mars, 

They  are  saying,  “My  stars! 

Where  on  earth  did  he  emigrate  from?” 

— Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly,  (16) 
New  York 


When  Herbert  W.  Collingwood  came 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  his  first 
work  was  in  a  department  called  “Read¬ 
ing  for  the  Young.”  As  Uncle  Mark  he 
received  letters  from  cousins,  and  printed 
them  in  the  spirit  of  Our  Page.  He  was 
then  29  years  old.  The  idea  of  a  better 
chance  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm 
was  no  doubt  fostered  by  the  experiences 
of  his  own  boyhood.  Later  as  editor-in- 
chief  he  carried  out  that  plan. 


The  Boy  Who  Gave  Us  Our  Page 

He  lived  his  earliest  years — up  to  the 
time  he  was  about  eight — within  a  very 
short  distance  of  the  ocean.  His  father 
had  a  small  fish  market,  which  he  remem¬ 
bered.  Also  he  remembered  some  of  the 
salty  old  sailors  whom  he  looked  up  on 
visits  to  Plymouth,  years  later.  Memories 
of  his  father  were  dim.  He  left  for  the 
Civil. War  when  Herbert  was  not  more 
than  four,  but  he  remembered  something 
of  the  stress  and  strain.  His  father  died 
on  Dec.  24,  1864,  at  which  time  Herbert 
was  only  seven  and  one-half. 

From  that  time  until  he  was  14  my 
father  lived  on  a  farm  at  Easton.  Mass., 
with  an  aunt  who  was  his  mother’s  sister, 
and  his  uncle,  her  husband.  It  was  the 
sternest  kind  of  New  England  farm  ex¬ 
istence,  with  work  the  gospel.  It  is 
interesting  that  this  did  not  turn  him 
against  farm  life.  I  think  “The  Sunny 
Side  Of  The  Barn”  and  some  of  his  other 
sketches  give  details  of  the  life.  This  was 
the  Cape  Cod  farm  to  which  he  so  fre¬ 
quently  referred.  On  Sundays  he  had  to 
write  a  report  of  the  sermon  before  he 
could  have  his  dinner.  On  weekdays  he 
had  to  come  home  at  recess  to  cut  wood. 
Perhaps  his  indefatigable  industry  had 
its  beginning  here.  With  many  of  the 
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moderns  the  opposite  effect  would  have 
been  produced. 

Anyway  he  learned  the  farm  processes 
thoroughly,  at  first  hand.  Always  he  was 
a  real  “dirt”  farmer.  At  14  he  went 
back  to  Plymouth  where  he  had  a  term 
or  so  at  the  high  school.  Then  he  took 
a  job  as  errand  boy  with  Jas.  It.  Osgood, 
the  publisher.  He  spent  his  evenings 
reading,  and  got  a  lot  from  it,  for  he  had 
no  more  schooling  until  he  entered  college 
at  23. — Ava  F.  Collingwood. 


Brawn  by  H.  Messemer  (Alumnus), 
New  York 

He  that  loseth  wealth  loseth  some, — 

He  that  loseth  a  friend  loseth  more, — 
He  that  loseth  courage  loseth  all. 

— Sent  by  Iona  Welker,  (IS) 
New  York 


The  November  issue  of  Our  Page  is, 
each  year,  looked  forward  to  by  those  of 
us  on  whom  “old  age”  has  descended.  It 
means  a  reunion  on  the  printed  page. 
The  Page  is  of  educational  value  and  it 
has  formed  a  background  which  the 
“graduates”  can  never  regret.  Those 
who  have  been  inclined  to  send  in  just 
anything  have  been  urged  to  do  better, 
and  in  doing  better  have  found  their  work 
in  print.  Our  page  is  not  limited  to  boys 
and  girls  only,  but  to  the  mothers  and 
fathers  who  find  the  poetry,  prose  and 
humor  good  to  read.  Better  work  is  ap¬ 
pearing  each  year.  Contributors  must 
draw  or  write  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
to  gain  the  reward  of  a  name  in  print. 

Alumnus  month  is  also  the  birthday  of 
Our  Page.  When  it  has  reached  a  grand 
old  age  it  will  have  been  through  the 
premium  of  effort. 

So  for  Our  Page,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  who  make  it,  three  cheers. 

— Ellen  C.  Rickard,  Alumnus. 

New  York. 

■  ‘  QlTcl) 

Drawn  by  Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia 

During  the  last  few  weeks  of  beautiful 
weather,  the  harvesting  has  made  good 
progress.  Sweet  potatoes  have  been  dug 
and  stored,  cotton  has  been  nearly  all 
picked,  and  now  the  corn  is  being  gathered 
into  the  barns.  The  canning  plants  have 
ordered  all  pimentos,  green  or  ripe, 
picked  and  brought  to  them.  For  though 
we  haven’t  had  a  slight  frost  yet,  the 
•  warning  has  been  issued,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  soon.  ,  . 

Collards  are  very  large  and  pretty  this 
years.  The  early  Fall  turnips,  including 
rutabagas,  are  raised  here.  The  holly 
trees  are  beginning  to  look  very  Christ¬ 
massy,  for  their  berries  are  getting  red. 
Parge  clusters  of  red  berries  among  the 
dark  green  foliage.  Hollies  are  very 
pretty  ! — By  Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 


De  ’Possum  Hunt 

Come  on  boys,  le’s  us  go 

An’  catch  de  dogs  right  quick, 

Oh  don’t  you  lieali  dem  bark 
Whar  de  brush  am  so  thick? 

De  ’possum’s  in  dat  tree — 

Dat  tall  tree  over  dere ; 

Jim  you  bring  de  lantern, 

An’  hoi’  it  up  right  here. 

Gimme  de  ax  now,  Jake, 

Dis  tree’s  too  big  to  dim 

So  I’ll  jes  cut  it  down, 

An’  see  what  we  will  fin’. 

Yeah,  hoi’  de  dogs,  Big  Boy, 

A  minute  more  an’  den 

Jes’  time  de  tree  hits  groun’ — 
Now  sic  ’em  Spot  an’  Min  ! 

Dere  he  starts  a  runnin’, 

But  dem  dogs  dey  are  fast, 

Ole  Mister  ’Possum’s  caught, 
See  ’em  play  dead  at  last? 


Com  on  heah,  you  ’possum, 

You  ain’t  near  dead,  ole  rat ! 

I’s  gonna  put  you  up 

An’  get  you  good  an’  fat. 

An’  then  Thanksgiving  Day, 

Ma  will  roast  you  up  brown, 

An’  serve  you  for  de  feast 
With  ’taters  all  around. 

— Alice  Dorsey,  Georgia. 


This  corner  is  just  big  enough  for  the 
adapted  Rip  Van  Winkle  toast  I  pro¬ 
pose:  Here’s  to  the  Good  Health  of  Our 
Page,  and  may  it  Live  Long  and  Pros¬ 
per.  WILLIAM  W.  HIGGINS. 


The  Bend  in  the  Road — By  Esther  Herr 
(Alumnus),  Pennsylvania 


Our  Barn — By  John  Mucha  (16), 
New  York 


Tlie  American  Settler — By  Sam 
Feldman  (14), 

Gray  Days 

Autumn  leaves  flutter  gaily 
In  the  Autumn  woods, 

And  the  dry  pine  needles, 
Crunch  beneath  our  boots. 
Naked  trees  stand  upright, 

Here  and  there, 

Not  ashamed  that  their  leaves 
Have  gone  to  rest, 

Leaving  them  undressed. 

Clouds  lie  still 

In  a  calm  graying  sky ; 

And  the  chimney  swallows 
Shrill  their  notes  alone, 

As  they  dart  to  their  nests 
Nearby,  in  chimneys 
That  will  soon  be 
Homes  of  smoke. 

Where  will  the  swallows  go? 

— Esther  Wright  (16). 
District  of  Columbia. 


November  Snow — By  Alice  Chew  (16), 
New  Jersey 


Butternuts — By  Pearl  Wilfert  (18), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Beth  Hardwicke  (12), 
New  Jersey 

Carrot  Fritters 


Scrape  carrots  and  cut  in  half  length¬ 
wise.  Boil  in  salted  water  until  tender. 
Drain  and  cool.  Make  a  batter  of  one 
egg,  one  cup  flour,  three-fourths  cup  milk, 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  one  tablespoon  melted 
butter.  Beat  until  smooth,  then  add  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder.  Dip  each  piece 
of  carrot  in  the  batter  and  then  fry  in 
deep  fat  until  brown.  Drain  on  paper 
before  serving.  From  Amy  I.  Springer 
(Alumnus). 


Drawn  by  Katherine  Stover  (11), 
Virginia 


The  Sky  Ocean 

The  sun  has  gone, 

Clouds  are  in  the  sky ; 

I  can  hear  the  wind  whisper 
“It  will  rain  by  and  by.” 

All  of  a  sudden 

The  rain  came  down, 

With  a  splash 

All  over  the  ground. 

Don’t  you  realize 
Don’t  you  see? 

All  those  raindrops 
Would  make  a  sea! 

— By  Kenneth  Walsh  (13). 

Connecticut. 


Over  The  Western  Hills 

Over  the  western  hills, 

Under  the  starry  sky, 

Nearby  the  water  mills, 

Where  black  necked  swans  swim  by. 
There’s  a  picture  on  the  quarry  wall, 
And  it  can,  it  will  not  fall, 

’Cause  it’s  of  mother,  dear  little  mother, 
She’s  been  absent  this  long  while. 

Over  the  western  hills, 

Under  the  sunrise  sky — 

Down  by  the  water  mills, 

Where  gray  loons  all  fly  by, 

There’s  a  form  in  the  cloudlike  mist, 
And  it  can,  it  will  not  fade, 

’Cause  it’s  mother,  dear  little  mother, 
From  his  pink  clouds  she’s  made. 

—By  Grace  V.  Cullis  (18). 
Connecticut. 


The  Fountain 

Out  in  the  sunshine,  leaping  and  dancing, 
Is  a  wee  fountain ;  always  a-dancing, 
Upward  and  upward,  never  an  end, 
What  is  it’s  meaning  and  what  docs  it 
portend  ? 

Such  a  merry  life  the  fountain  sustains, 
Flashing  so  brightly,  flash!  flashing 
again, 

Drip,  dripping,  dribble,  downward  it 
comes, 

Downward  and  downward,  down  back  to 
its  home. 

Onward  forever,  ’tis  never  asleep, 
Leaving  no  trace  of  its  drops  from  the 
deep, 

It  has  its  life  concealed  in  its  breast, 
Never  a-wishing  for  more  peaceful  rest. 

— Raymond  Miller  (16). 

New  York. 


The  Immodel  Boy 

(As  a  contrast  to  the  model  boy.) 

Bad  boy  Tuffy  McMorrow, 

Is  his  mother’s  grief  and  sorrow  ; 
Always  does  he  slam  the  door, 
Always  teases  her  for  more ; 

He  never  does  what  he  is  told, 

And  is  just  as  bad  as  mold. 

He  always  plays  with  other  boys. 
They  make  such  an  awful  noise; 

He  is  always  getting  hurt, 

Always  falling  in  the  dirt. 

This  he  likes,  nor  goes  away, 

When  the  boys  are  all  at  play. 

All  his  mother’s  friends  exclaim 
“Heaven  keep  our  boys  the  same.” 
Ours  are  rough  and  boisterous,  too, 
And  of  manners  have  but  few  ; 

But  if  ever  they  act  like  that, 

They’ll  get  a  licking,  and  that’s  that. 

— By  Allan  Johnson,  (15). 
Pennsylvania 


When  the  Ship  Comes  In — Drawn  by 
Eeli  Hirsimaki,  Ohio 

OUR  PAGE  THIS  MONTH 

A  Happy  Thanksgiving  to  all  who  read 
and  like  us ! 

We  have  managed  to  be  very  economi¬ 
cal  of  caption  space  this  month,  so  as 
to  leave  more  room  for  written  matter. 
Last  month  the  captions  were  very  greedy 
and  crowded  so  much  that  it  made  Our 
Page  very  hard  to  put  together.  A 
greedy  caption  is  one  which  covers  more 
than  ten  lines  of  a  column.  However,  a 
caption  may  tell  much  more  than  could 
be  told  in  20  lines  of  words,  and  there 
is  a  great  need  for  such  on  Our  Page. 

We  wish  to  assure  Elsepth  Field  that 
it  is  indeed  fair  to  use  beautiful  words 
or  lines  that  “sound  well  together.”  Much 
of  the  individuality  of  the  poet  may  be 
lost  in  rhyming ;  our  greatest  poets  dis¬ 
carded  it.  as  an  invention  of  Gothic  bar¬ 
barism.  Blank  verse  depends  on  meter 
alone,  and  a  poem  without  rhyme  is  i  ‘ill 
a  poem.  We  trust  that  many  a  verse 
has  been  inspired  by  reading  beautiful 
words,  as  if  suddenly  the  brain  dis¬ 
covered  what  was  wanted  and  took  down 
new  thoughts  from  the  library  of  the 
mind. 

Mr.  Higgins  has  been  kind  enough  to 
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make  a  journey  to  the  garret  and  fetch 
down  a  number  of  those  old  (1886) 
children’s  pages  run  by  Uncle  Mark.  At 
that  time  it  was  the  custom  of  the  paper 
to  send  out  seeds  or  horticultural  novel¬ 
ties  to  the  readers  every  year,  and  these 
naturally  formed  the  subject  of  most  of 
the  letters  from  the  cousins.  Such  names 
as  Virgil  Herron,  Caldwell,  Tex.,  and 
Ilenry  Welfare,  Corunna,  Mich.,  figure 
on  the  page  of  that  day.  There  were 
no  drawings,  no  poetry,  and  for  these 
and  many  other  improvements  we  have  to 
thank  Mr.  CollingAvood,  whose  depart¬ 
ment  was  once  crowded  into  one  five- 
inch  column  by  what  was  spoken  of  as 
“pressing  matter.”  Think  of  this  the 
next  time  you  are  crowded  out  for  lack 
of  space ! 

Next  month  we  are  to  write  and  draw 
about  December.  Do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  are  other  days  beside 
Christmas  in  the  month,  but  begin  with 
the  first.  There  is  early  snow,  the  tak¬ 
ing  in  of  the  young  stock,  calves  and 
chickens,  the  latter  often  insisting  upon 
roosting  in  a  high  tree.  Corn  is  being 
husked  in  barns,  and  fire  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  flames 
are  very  beautiful,  and  they  can  be  pic¬ 
tured  in  black  and  white  if  we  try  hard 
enough.  Only  thus  can  we  make  full 
use  of  this  privilege,  the  space  for  our 
work. 

Send  contributions  before  the  fifth  of 
the  month  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  City.  Material  received 
later  must  be  held  over,  but  will  receive 
full  consideration. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Oct.  16. — Last  night  Dad  lit  the  oil 
stove  to  heat  some  water.  Forgot  it 
while  he  was  practicing  some  music.  It’s 
a  wonder  poor  old  grandpa  didn’t  nearly 
suffocate  in  such  black  clouds  in  the  new¬ 
ly  painted  kitchen.  This  morning  a  nice 
job  was  waiting  for  somebody  that  is 
handy  with  scrubbing  brushes. 

Oct.  19.  —  Today  I  was  rambling 
through  some  meadows  looking  for 
snakes.  One  groggy  water  snake  lay 
along  the  bank  very  still.  I  picked  it  up. 
It’s  head  was  smashed,  but  it  wiggled  in 
my  hands.  Huh!  Along  a  man  (I  sup¬ 
pose  the  one  that  tried  to  kill  it)  and 
knocking  it  out  of  my  hands  with  a  few 
gruffy  words,  I  didn’t  hear.  I  only  hand¬ 
ed  that  gentleman  a  word  or  two. 

Coming  back  I  was  jumping  the  stream 
to  get  to  the  other  side  when  I  had  for¬ 
got  a  large  limb  of  a  tree  reached  out 
far.  My  head  cracked  with  a  vigorous 
power  against  it,  which  made  me  half 
dumb,  and  I  sat  down.  Then  I  thought 
oC  “Eudamus”  turning  the  rocks,  so 
that’s  what  I  did.  Yes,  lizards  I  found, 
too,  half  a  foot  long,  but  only  a  few.  — 
“Another  Pembroke.” 


it  will  continue  to  make  thousands  of 
rural  boys  and  girls  happy  for  years  to 
come. 

Sincerely  your  friend,  Edward  M. 
Tuttle. 


Dear  Friends:  Yes,  I  have  been  reading 
“Our  Page”  every  month,  even  though  I 
am  past  the  contributing  age,  and  have 
noticed  the  big  improvements  and  most 
interesting  articles  it  contains! 

Am  still  drawing  and  painting,  you  can 
be  sure  of  that!  There  are  many  things 
around  us  that  keep  one  inspired  every 
day.  That  is  the  way  I  find  life  anyway. 
Happy  birthday  and  many  more,  to  O.  P. 
Arn^  sending  sketch  under  separate  cover. 
— Esther  Herr  (Alumnus),  Pennsylvania. 


Oct.  27. — We  had  company  tonight. 
They  just  went  home,  so  I  have  not  got 
the  dishes  washed  yet.  We  were  all 
talking  when  we  heard  a  dog  whining. 
I  thought  it  was  our  old  dog,  so  I  went 
to  the  door.  He  walked  in  with  his 
head  down,  whining.  When  he  got  in 
where  the  light  was,  we  saw  that  he  was 
all  blood.  Dad  doctored  him,  so  he  is 
better  now.  He  is  lying  beside  my  chair. 
We  think  he  was  in  a  fight  with  a  bear, 
as  the  claw  marks  show  very  plainly  in 
the  back  of  his  neck.  The  dog  is  13 
years  old,  and  blind  in  one  eye.  He 
loves  to  hunt,  so  he  got  out  of  the  house 
and  went  hunting  alone.  I  guess  he  is 
sorry.  I  started  a  book  today.  —  From 
“Freckles.” 


Oct.  27. — Cicero  test  today.  O  hor¬ 
rors  !  It  was  hard.  I  know  what  my 
mark  will  look  like.  I  agree  with  “V” 
perfectly,  in  respect  to  Cicero.  I  got 
called  down  in  study  hall  today.  “Keep 
your  eyes  on  your  book  and  stop  being 
silly !”  She’s  the  kind  that  wears  four- 
inch  spike  heels.  I  despise  that  teacher. 

Oct.  26. — Saturday  again.  I  went  to 
the  Yale-Army  football  game  by  radio 
this  afternoon.  It  was  good!  I  got  just 
as  excited  as  if  I  had  been  there,  and 
Sis  said  I  whooped  just  as  loud  as  they 
did.  Unkind  but — 

Poor  Job  still  has  his  troubles.  But 
this  time  his  grievance  is  young  roosters. 
They  crow  at  all  hours,  day  and  night. 
And  Job  must  keep  up  with  them.  Con¬ 
sequently  he  strained  his  throat  crowing. 
His  eyes  are  bleary,  and  his  nose  runs 
buckets.  I  doped  him  with  castor  oil  to¬ 
night.  He  did  not  enjoy  it,  needless  to 
say. 

About  nine  cows  got  into  the  garden  at 
the  same  time.  I  was  requested  to  re¬ 
move  them.  Some  went  out  the  gate, 
others  over  the  fence.  They  went  out, 
anyway. — From  “Rommie.” 


The  Alumni  Letter  Bag 

It  surely  feels  great  to  be  back  again  ! 
Believe  it  or  not,  as  Ripley  would  say, 
but  I  look  forward  all  year  to  this 
alumni  page.  In  spite  of  that,  I  didn’t 
know  enough  to  get  a  new  typewriter 
ribbon. 

I  am  enclosing  another  picture.  And 
you  can  see  I  am  following  some  famous 
person’s  advice  to  “look  up.” 

I  hope  I  will  see  lots  of  old-timers  back 
for  this  occasion.  Happened  to  be  in 


Brawn  by  Janet  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

Heartiest  greetings  to  the  diarists  this 
month.  The  diary  column  just  swells 
with  entries.  Greeting,  “V.”  You  sound 
very  familiar,  and  I  wish  you  luck  as  I 
do  you  all. — The  Advocate. 


Oct.  5. — Turned  the  cows  in  the  or¬ 
chard  again  today.  As  the  frost  comes 
this  will  cease  to  be.  Later,  I  shucked 
corn.  Wish  to  get  corn  off  the  field  so 
rye  could  be  sown  there.  Leaves  are  now 
of  many  marvelous  and  varied  hues,  but 
the  best  is  yet  to  come. 

Oct.  10. — Picked  up  some  apples  this 
evening,  but  it  seems  very  hard  to  get 
started  to  work  after  school. 

Oct.  23. — Report  cards  out  today. 
Made  B  in  Latin  and  history.  G.  L. 
must  have  done  the  impossible,  for  I 
made  “A”  in  English. 

Oct.  30. — I  made  99  in  Latin  test  to¬ 
day.  Wonder  if  the  old  form  has  come 
back. 

Oct.  31. — No  school  today  and  tomor¬ 
row.  I  shucked  corn  today  after  the  rain 
this  morning.  Made  a  jack-o’-lantern  of 
an  old  tin  can,  just  to  amuse  myself  this 
evening. 

Nov.  1. — Beautiful  sunrise  for  No¬ 
vember,  the  dreary  month,  twilight  of  the 
year,  etc.  It’s  absolutely  too  hot  for  the 
season.  I  shucked  corn  again  today.  Got 
the  cows  after  dark.  As  I  came  back  I 
saw  an  old  owl  peacefully  sitting  on  the 
limb  of  an  old  locust. — “«Tette.” 


Norm  Hallock’s  home  town  one  day,  and 
got  to  talking  with  a  fellow  who  happened 
to  be  Norm’s  brother  and  he  informed 
me  that  our  alumni  artist  is  out  in 
Chicago  learning  to  be  an  aviator.  Or  at 
least  he  was  at  that  time. 

I  had  some  poems  written  for  your  con¬ 
sideration,  but  in  the  course  of  house¬ 
cleaning  they  were  misplaced  or  destroyed. 

Don’t  know  whether  you  are  interested 
or  not,  but  I  am  in  the  printing  game. 
The  fellow  who  said  it  was  the  “poor 
man’s  university”  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  I  certainly  have  learned  a 
lot  from  my  work,  and  I  advise  any  boy 
who  is  thinking  of  learning  a  trade  to 
consider  the  one  that  started  Ben 
Franklin  off. 

See  you  again,  next  year,  Al.  Kirk 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  Avas  one  of 
those  who  read  the  first  page  with  great 
delight  and  immediately  sat  down  to  send 
in  my  work  or  art.  O.  P.  certainly  has 
gone  forward  with  great  progress, '  until 
now  it  can  hardly  be  called  Page,  but 
Pages.  I  think  the  work  is  extremely 
good,  and  I  know  what  a  great  help  it 
will  be  in  later  work,  to  the  boys  and  girls 
who  send  in  their  work  now.  Don’t  be 
discouraged  when  your  first  attempt,  isn't 
printed.  It  was  my  practise  that  helped 
me  through  my  High  School  days.  Was 
class  editor  for  three  years,  and  you  know 
what  that  means. 

This  last  Summer  I  have  been  fortunate 
in  making  acquaintance  of  Carl  Ratseh 
and  Iona  Welker,  who  have  brightened  my 
days  this  Summer  while  convalescing 
from  a  serious  operation.  It  has  been  in¬ 
teresting  to  me  to  try  to  guess  the  identity 
of  Pembroke  —  congratulations  Pem.  I 
would  like  to  meet  you.  and  I  forecast  a 
great  future  for  you.  Although  I  think  the 
same  might  be  said  of  any  of  the  bovs 
and  girls.  There  surely  is  a  great  deal  "of 
young  talent  abroad  everv  month  on  O  P 
Until  next  year,  Mildred  F.  Beebe 
(Alumnus). 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  It  is  two  years 
since  last  I  wrote,  but  the  other"  day 
■some  one  sent  me  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  with  Our  Page  in  it,  and  the 
first  thing  I  looked  for  was  that  Page. 
It  seemed  like  old  times.  It  is  just  as 
interesting  as  ever.  I  just  write  to  wish 
you  all  the  best  luck  in  everything  you 
do  for  Our  Page. 

As  ever.- — Dorothy  Butterfield,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  (Alumnus) 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  want  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  and  congratulations 
to  you  all  and  to  the  present  contributors 
for  the  splendid  way  in  which  von  are 
continuing  and  developing  Our  Page.  To 
my  desk  there  come  the  leading  agricul¬ 
tural,  papers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  in  many  of  them  there  are  pages  for 
young  people,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  one  that  seems  to  me  to  reflect  the 
real  interests  and  spirit  of  boys  and  girls 

xwwn  s  doeft  9ur  Paffe  in  The  Rural 
Isew-Iorker.  I  hope  there  may  be  many 

happy  returns  of  its  anniversary  and  that 


Dear  Iva  Unger  and  Our  Page: 
Between  two  and  three  years  ago  you 
had  a  nature  puzzle,  I  believe  it  was,  and 
the  description  was  a  perfect  screech  owl, 
and  what  did  the  Page  call  it  but  a  barn 
owl !  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  size 
and  habits  of  the  two.  I  have  intended 
to  write  time  and  time  again. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  salesgirl  for 
the  Grand  Union  Tea  Co.  and  reporter 
of  this  vicinity  for  a  very  good  Syracuse 
newspaper,  as  well  as  writing  notes  for 
my  home  paper  and  the  local  paper  here. 
I  hope  that  each  one  of  us  old-timers  is 
getting  as  much  pleasure  and  good  whole¬ 
some  knowledge  out  of  life  as  I  feel  I  am 
in  mixing  a  little  of  everything  and 
finding  something  for  the  future  years. 

Our  Page  is  growing  better  each  time 
I  see  it.  It  is  very  nice  for  the  alumni 
to  write  in  each  year  what  they  have 
done  or  are  doing.  I  hope  Norman 
Hallock  sends  a  drawing  as  good  as  “The 
First  Frost”  and  tells  you  all  what  he 
has  been  doing.  Then  there  is  Charlotte 
Booth  with  a  home  of  her  own,  and  many 
others  I  would  like  to  hear  about. 

It  has  been  fun  to  read  the  guessing 
of  who  Pembroke  the  Terrible  is.  Too 
bad  Berta  has  to  leave  the  page,  for  her 
writings  are  excellent,  we  shall  miss  her, 
— Keep  pounding  those  typewriter  keys, 
B.  G. 

I  enjoy  photography  so  much,  especially 
taking  nature  pictures,  and  should  like  to 
dip  into  the  business  of  developing  my 
own  films  next.  With  best  wishes  to  one 
and  all.  love  from  a  constant  reader, — 
Grace  Wheat. 
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publish,  I  heartily  hope  you  will  severely 
edit.  The  short  time  I  have  been  in 
Germany  has  sufliced  to  let  me  forget  my 
spelling.  If  you  should  ask  my  high 
school  English  teacher,  I  fear  she  would 
say  I  never  could  spell.  I  am  an  Ameri¬ 
can  boy  who  was  sent  to  Europe  in  or¬ 
der  to  study  electricity,  and  who,  un¬ 
fortunately,  has  to  stay  here  until  he  has 
reached  his  seniority.” — Peter  Castalde, 
Germany. 

“Too  bad  we  can’t  get  at  least  one  day 
of  the  six  days  of  rain  Alice  Dorsey  spoke 
of.  I  don’t  remember  our  brooks  ever 
having  so  little  water  in  them.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  lizards,  Eudamus,  I  draw  up  one 
in  a  bucket  of  water  occasionally,  at  least 
I  call  them  lizards.  Red  animals  with 
about  six  legs,  aren’t  they?  I  wonder  if 
they  do  any  harm.  I  always  let  them  out 
on  dry  land.  P.  the  T.,  I  don’t  think  it’s 
right  to  abuse  you  so.  Readers,  you 
know  none  of  us  would  enjoy  Pembroke’s 
diaries  so  well  if  we  knew  who  he  (yes 
I  think  you’re  a  boy)  really  was.”— Edna 
Garlick  (17),  Connecticut. 

“Plowing  all  day  leaves  me  but  a  few 
spare  minutes  to  work  on  my  ‘ambition.’ 
Ieihaps  I  will  not  be  able  to  continue 
sending  any  more  of  my  work  to  Our 
Page,  but  I  hope  not  for  there’s  where  I 
got  my  first  thrill  of  seeing  my  humble 
work  published.  However  I  see  that 
other  contributors  keep  a-coming,  and 
O.  P.  contains  some  real  good  work ! 
Good  luck  to  it!” — John  Mucha  (17), 
New  York. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed 
Our  ,  Page  this  month.  My  small  poem 
didn  t.  make  much  of  an  impression  as 
did  the  guesses  of  Pembroke’s  identity. 
Beginning  at  the  “Lines”  column,  I  found 
James  Buscaglia  and,  surprisingly,  my¬ 
self,  under  suspicion.  I  can’t  clear  Mr. 
Buscaglia  from  suspicion,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  that  Lois’s  argument  for  her 
side  of  the  issue  is  not  as  stable  as  it 
seems.  I  like  the  veiled  compliment  paid 
me,  but  let’s  hide  it  in  future.  Lois’s 
poem  Wayfarer  was  wonderful,  like  a 
breath  from  the  country  and  the  twi¬ 
light  I  love — to  me,  a  country  girl  pro¬ 
bationer  in  a  city  hospital  who  is  so  busy 
at  the  twilight  hour,  she  scarcely  knows 
it  exists.  I’d  like  to  congratulate  John 
Pietrosky  on  his  poem  The  Whip-poor- 
will’s  Call.  What  a  host  of  memories  it 
called  to  me!”  —  Grace  Y.  Cullis  (18), 
Connecticut. 

“The  guessing  on  Pembroke  is  amus¬ 
ing,  though  silly.  I  wish  that  we  could 
get  her  off  our  minds  long  enough  to  hear 
ourselves  think,  once  more.” — Clark  Al- 
lender  (15),  West  Virginia. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 

Drawn  by  Elspeth  Fields  (10), 

Nero  York 

Plymouth  Rock 

They  were  weary  of  the  sea, 

Weary  of  lying  wet  in  the  cabins 
Of  this  unwholesome  ship. 

Being  past  the  vast  ocean 
Come  to  a  country  of  thickets  and  woods. 
They  found  the  ocean  a  barrier 
Between  them  and  homes  lost  forever. 
They  dare  not  turn  back 
The  weather  was  foul,  with  snow  and 
rain, 

Cold  waves  breathed  an  icy  spray, 

YTet  they  made  the  compact — 

Carver,  governor. 

Having  no  recourse  but  to  this  strange 
land, 

They  walked  through  bleak  -waters  to 
Plymouth  Rock. 

Of  the  forty  in  the  compact  twenty  lived. 
These,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

— By  Elspeth  Field  (10). 

New  York. 


The  Trip  Through  Niagara 

Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page :  It  is  too 
bad  that  the  time  comes  to  most  of  us 
when  we  have  to  grow  up  although  for 
a  long  time  I  thought  it  would  be  wonder¬ 
ful  experience,  but  now  I  envy  the  young¬ 
sters.  You  see  the  time  has  come  when 
I  can  no  longer  contribute  to  Our  Page 
because  I  am  too  old  to  do  so.  When  I 
was  eight  years  old  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  made  me  very  proud  by  publish¬ 
ing  one  of  my  little  sketches  (I  have  it 
yet  among  my  treasures. )  Since  then 
they  have  published  several,  which  de¬ 
lighted  me.  It  seemed  to  give  me  confi- 
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I  HE  s  FROM  us. 

Drawn  by  Iona  Welker  (18), 

New  York 

“Maybe  you  think  my  poem  is  not  a 
real  poem  because  it  doesn’t  rhyme.  I 
took  some  lines  out  of  an  encyclopedia, 
and  just  put  them  together  the  way  they 
sounded  best.  Mother  said  it  was  ‘free 
verse.’  Is  that  fair?”  —  Elspeth  Field 
(10),  New  York. 

“Say !  The  diaries  are  really  interest¬ 
ing  features!  I  always  thought  they 
were  silly.  I  apologize.  Elizabeth  Weav¬ 
er,  I  am  not  Pembroke.  For  several  rea¬ 
sons.  Pembroke  is  a  genius  and  I  am 
not.  When  you  looked  at  the  list  of  con¬ 
tributors.  did  you  see  a  star  by  my 
name?  No !  Draw  your  conclusions.” 
— Stephen  Chrappa  (16),  New  Jersey. 

“Enclosed  you  will  find  some  material 
for  Our  Page,  which  if  you  see  fit  to 


dence  in  myself,  so  that  now  I  am 
studying  art — that  is  interior  decorating 
— at  the  Syracuse  College  of  Fine  Arts. 
I  hope  that  some  day  many  of  Our  Page 
artists  will  also  choose  this  college.  It 
is  a  wonderful  place. 

I  am  also  sending  my  picture.  Looks 
queer,  doesn’t  it?  It  was  taken  on  Friday, 
September  13tli.,  1929  on  the  upper  deck 
of  that  sturdy  little  boat,  Maid  o’  the 
Mist,  which  noses  her  way  through  tur- 
bulent  waters  almost  into  the  teeth  of 
the  Canadian  Falls  at  Niagara.  All 
passengers  must  wears  these  rubber  suits 
as  a  protection  agaist  the  heavy  mist, 
which  is  like  a  drenching  downpour. 

Best  wishes  _  to  you  all  in  whatever 
field  of  activity  you  cast  your  lot. 
Although  I  must  bid  you  farewell,  believe 
me  always,  your  friend, — Helen  Upson. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Unsettled  Fashions.  —  Women  are 
making  many  protests  against  long  skirts, 
but  so  far  street  and  sports  wear  does  not 
call  for  anything  more  than  six  inches 
below  the  knee,  which  certainly  is  not 
long  enough  to  get  in  the  way.  For  house 
and  ceremonious  wear  the  skirt  may  be 
ankle  length,  or  touch  the  ground  all 
around,  or  it  may  be  shorter,  with  dips 
or  panels  that  float  below.  When  we  have 
all  lengthened  our  skirts  we  shall  begin 
to  realize  how  ugly  and  uncouth  many 
extremely  short  costumes  have  been.  We 
also  see  new  evening  dresses  that  are  much 
more  modest  in  decolletage  than  they  have 
been  for  several  seasons.  Many  of  them 
are  moderately  cut  round  in  front,  with  a 
V  ill  the  back  no  lower  than  the  sun-back 
dresses  that  were  worn  on  the  street  last 
Summer.  Naturally  the  wearer  of  these 
new  feminine  fashions  must  not  be  sun¬ 
burned  to  a  deep  masculine  bronze.  Many 
women,  individually  and  in  groups,  are 
protesting  against  the  new  fashions,  and 
talking  as  though  some  tyrannical  force 
sought  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty. 
The  truth  is  no  woman  is  compelled  to.  be 
fashionable  against  her  will.  .  We  think 
sensible  women  will  wear  sensible  clothes 
without  being  conspicuously  unfashion¬ 
able,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  half- 
clothed  flapper,  after  being  the  mode  for 
a  decade  is  entirely  out.  Frills,  bows,  and 
an  air  of  dignity  have  all  returned  to¬ 
gether. 

The  Pictures. — The  first  two  dresses 
figured  show  the  prevailing  street  or 
sports  styles ;  the  skirt  longer  but  not  the 
length  of  house  or  evening  modes,  yet 
with  a  noticeable  flare.  The  first  of  these 
was  flat  crepe  in  raisin  color.  The  waist 
was  semi-fitting;,  but  indicated  a  natural 
waist  line ;  the  sleeves  long  and  close. 
The  round  neck  was  given  a  bertha  effect 
by  circular  rows  of  ecru  soutache  braid ; 
inside  the  circles  of  braid  there  was  a 
little  round  tucker  of  ecru  chiffon.  The 
sleeves  were  finished  at  the  wrist  with 
rows  of  the  ecru  soutache.  The  novel 
feature  of  the  dress  was  the  use  of  shirred 
panels  to  give  flare  to  the  skirt.  These 
were  cut  slightly  circular  at  the  bottom, 
shirred  at  the  top,  and  set  a  little  above 
the  waist  line  defined  by  the  seam,  thus 
suggesting  a  higher  waist  line.  These 
shirred  panels  were  separate  from  the 
skirt,  and  applied  over  it,  being  held  in 
place  by  slip  stitches  which  did  not  show. 
Of  course  it  is  much  easier  in  the  making 
to  cut  and  apply  these  panels  than  to  cut 
with  the  skirt  or  insert  them  like  godets. 

The  next  dress  shown  was  of  beige 
jersey  cloth,  a  two-piece  sports  model. 
The  skirt  was  given  flare  by  two  deep  box 
pleats,  the  remainder  of  the  skirt  being 
plain.  The  skirt  was  attached  to  a  bodice 
top  of  thin  silk.  The  separate  blouse 
was  seamed  together  in  several  tiers ;  the 
three  upper  tiers  being  spaced  where 
they  poined  so  as  to  give  a  battlement 
effect.  Groups  of  spaced  buttons  of  brown 
celluloid  finished  these  battlements.  This 
blouse  had  another  deep  section  seamed 
on  at  the  bottom,  with  a  plain  section 
above  that  slightly  curved  in  to  define 
the  waist.  A  belt  of  the  material  with 
a  brown  celluloid  buckle,  and  turn-back 
cuffs  with  buttons,  were  the  only  trim¬ 
mings-  The  square  neck  was  collarless. 
These  jersey  dresses  are  very  practical 
and  popular.  Readymade,  they  are  seen 
from  around  $10  up,  very  nice  ones  being 
offered  by  good  shops  under  $20.  The 
better  ones  are  carefully  finished,  the 
seams  with  taffeta  binding,  and  any  acces¬ 
sories  of  superior  quality,  but  many  of 
the  less  expensive  dresses  are  prettily 
made,  often  with  pique  collars  or  vestees, 
or  touches  of  ribbon,  that  are  very  at¬ 
tractive. 

The  Little  Girl’s  Coat. — The  child’s 
coat  and  hat  shown  were  of  blue  cloth 
trimmed  with  beaver;  nothing  very  new, 
excepting  the  way  the  fur  was  put  on. 
In  addition  to  forming  collar  and  cuffs, 
and  going  down  the  front  of  *the  coat, 
there  was  a  prim  little  bow  of  fur  at  the 
throat,  and  the  fur  also  defined  the  top 
of  the  inset  pockets.  This  fur  was  not 
put  on  perfectly  flat,  but  so  as  to  form  a 
roll.  The  hat  was  a  tarn  of  the  Basque 
shape,  which  pouches  down  .towards  the 
back  while  across  the  front  a  band  of  the 
fur  extended  like  a  flat  brim.  The  coat 
had  ragl'an  sleeves  and  bloused  a  little 
over  the  belt.  A  great  many  coats  for 
young  people  give  this  bloused  effect. 

Blue  Linen. — Next  comes  a  two-piece 
dress  of  blue  linen,  which  was  a  little 
different.  The  skirt  consisted  of  a  box- 
pleatecl  flounce  attached  to  a  bodice  top. 
The  waist  part  might  properly  be  called 
a  tunic,  for  it  was  quite  long.  The  waist 
was  cut  in  battlements  around  the  bottom, 
and  another  box-pleated  flounce  attached 
to  this,  a  box  pleat  coming  under  each 
point  of  the  battlements.  The  neck  was 
finished  with  a  round  collar  of  white 
embroidery ;  the  sleeves  were  gathered 
into  plain  band  cuffs  of  the  linen.  This 
would  not  be  a  desirable  style  for  a  very 
short  plump  little  girl,  but  it  would  be 
just  the  thing  for  the  thin  child  who 
grows  so  fast  that  she  is  always  too  tall 
for  her  clothes.  These  two-piece  models 
with  a  tunic  or  peplum  can  always  be  let 
down  by  lengthening  the  bodice  top,  and 
the  broken  line  fakes  a  little  from  the 
height  and  thinness. 

A  Circular  Style. — Last  comes  a  cir¬ 
cular  style  for  the  junior  and  this  is 
another  model  best  suited  to  the  lanky  girl 


of  12  or  so,  who  looks  so  thin  in  a  one- 
piece  dress.  This  was  dark  blue  taffeta, 
the  skirt  being  formed  of  a  deep  yoke 
cut  in  large  points,  to  which  was  seamed 
the  flaring  circular  lower  part.  This  skirt 
was  attached  to  a  bodice  top.  The  waist 
was  seamed  across  in  large  points  so  as 
to  give  the  effect  of  a  deep  yoke,  and  a 
circular  peplum  was  seamed  on  at  the 
waist,  this  seam  being  covered  by  a  nar¬ 
row  belt  with  a  rhinestone  buckle.  The 
trimming  of  the  dress  consisted  of  round 
collar  and  turn-back  cuffs  of  ecru  batiste, 
finely  pleated,  and  cut  into  deep  points. 
This  pointed  pleating  is  very  much  used 
and  is  often  seen  finishing  dark  silk 
dresses  for  adults.  It  varies  in  price  from 
about  a  dollar  to  $1.95  the  yard,  accord¬ 
ing  to  width  and  material.  This  little 
peplum  dress  is  ideal  for  a  rather  lanky 
child,  and  like  the  linen  dress  shown, 
could  be  let  down  as  needed. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.  —  Old-fashioned 
fishnet  has  returned  to  take  the  place  of 
chiffon  and  georgette,  after  being  out  of 
style  for  almost  a  generation.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  favored  in  black,  but  is  also  seen 
in  colors.  These  fishnet  dresses  are  of 
course  made  up  over  a  silk  foundation ; 
the  net  is  well  suited  to  the  flowing 
skirts  and  drapings  of  the  new  styles. 

‘‘Sunday  evening”  dresses  also  called 
supper  dresses  are  featured  in  many 
smart  shops ;  they  are  dressy,  but  not  as 
formal  as  reception  or  evening  gowns. 

We  have  noted  some  exceedingly  attrac¬ 
tive  jersey  cloth,  54  inches  wide,  at  $1.64 
a  yard ;  among  the  colors  a  variety  of 


skirts  in  this  way,  but  the  idea  is  an 
economical  one  for  bringing  last  year’s 
dress  up  to  date.  Many  of  these  evening 
dresses  are  of  moire.  The  net  footing  may 
be  of  the  same  color  or  of  black,  white 
with  black  net  trimming  is  very  smart. 

Long  kid  gloves  are  in  style  again,  and 
black  kid  is  fashionable  both  for  street 
and  evening  wear.  Eight-button  gloves, 
coming  half  way  up  the  forearm  are  the 
informal  length.  12-button  are  dancing 
length,  while  16  and  20-button  lengths 
are  for  formal  wear.  Unfortunately  these 
gloves  cost  about  twice  as  much  as  they 
did  when  formerly  in  style. 

The  manufacturers  predict  that  petti¬ 
coats  will  be  in  style  by  next  year ; 
rustling  petticoats  with  flounces.  The 
newest  slips  show  the  changing  styles  by 
assuming  a  princess  shape,  curved  at  the 
waist  and  flaring  below. 

Among  new  long  sleeves  are  some 
gathered  at  the  wrist  with  a  full  pouch 
effect,  such  as  we  see  in  pictures  of  the 
“Gibson  girl.”  One  dress  noted  of  black 
fishnet  had  sleeves  of  this  sort  gathered 
into  bands  of  silver  and  crystal  passemen¬ 
terie,  while  the  same  brilliant  trimming 
was  continued  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
sleeve  up  to  the  elbows. 

Among  the  popular  tweeds  are  both 
light  and  heavier  weights  of  the  same 
color  and  pattern,  to  be  made  up  in  en¬ 
sembles.  The  heavy  weight  is  for  the 
coat,  the  lighter  for  the  dress.  There  are 
some  handsome  purple  and  dahlia  shades 
among  the  tweeds. 


’Coon  Hunters  Are  Out 

“Don’t  ye  kind  o’  thank  your  Maker, 
You’re  a  farmer,  raised  an’  born, 
When  ye  smell  the  wild  grapes  ripen- 
in,’ 

An’  the  ’coons  ’re  in  the  corn?” 


blues,  greens  and  browns,  as  well  as 
violet  and  dahlia  shades.  This  jersey  is 
used  largely  for  children’s  clothes,  as  well 
as  for  their  elders.  Plain  little  one-piece 
dresses  with  bloomers,  or  blouse  and 
shorts  for  brother,  are  very  desirable  in 
this  warm  but  light  woolen,  and  it  is 
especially  suitable  for  dresses  of  the 
sports  type  for  women  and  girls. 

Belts  have  returned  with  the  new  waist 
line,  and  are  shown  in  fine  leather  or  silk 
with  fancy  buckles.  Many  of  the  plain 
tweed  sports  dresses  have  belts  of  the 
material,  with  metal  buckles.  These  belts 
at  the  natural  waist  line  are,  rather  odd 
to  view  nowadays. 

Cap  sleeves  seem  to  be  replacing  sleeve¬ 
less  fashions ;  these  caps  are  circular,  like 
the  1891  fashions,  or  in  net  and  similar 
fabrics  are  little  puffs ;  they  reach  a 
little  less  than  half  way  between  shoulder 
and  elbow.  We  also  see  these  circular 
caps  over  plain  long  sleeves. 

We  have  seen  some  close  little  folded 
toques  having  an  ornament  at  each  side 
like  an  earring.  Some  of  these  little 
toques  are  a  combination  of  fur  and 
velvet,  with  a  scarf  and  muff  to  match. 
Most  of  the  muffs  are  melon  shape,  but 
we  saw  one  plain  cylindrical  muff  of 
lapin  fur  having  a  deep  frill  of  velvet  at 
each  end — another  revival  of  an  old 
fashion. 

Gray  krimmer  fur  is  again  in  vogue, 
both  for  little  girls  and  their  elders.  Some 
pretty  coats  for  children  and  young  girls 
were  wine-colored  cloth  trimmed  with  gray 
krimmer,  with  a  muff  to  match.  For 
older  wearers  black  cloth  is  often  trimmed 
with  gray  or  black  krimmer,  the  little 
melon  muff  to  match. 

We  have  seen  some  attractive  cuffs  and 
vestees  of  muslin  eyelet  embroidery  or 
pique  edged  with  fine  rickrack.  The  braid 
is  set  under  the  edge,  so  as  to  show  the 
small  point.  These  are  very  suitable  to 
wear  with  a  woolen  dress.  Pieot  edging  is 
pretty  on  these  lingerie  sets.  Some  of  the 
large  stores  no  longer  carry  rickrack  or 
other  fancy  cotton  braids. 

Some  of  the  new  long  evening  gowns 
have  a  deep  band  of  net  bordering  the 
skirt.  The  skirt  itself  of  the  silk  or 
crepe  used  is  about  the  same  length 
as  last  year,  while  this  flaring  band  of 
net  brings  it  to  the  new  length.  Perhaps 
the  manufacturers  decided  to  lengthen  the 


“The  close  season  for  raccoons  shall  be 
from  January  1  to  October  20,”  says  the 
Connecticut  game  law.  November  and 
December,  therefore,  are  the  coon-hunting 
months  now  that  fur-bearing  animals  are 
wisely  protected,  but  I  recall  a  time  when 
the  season  opened  much  earlier.  Then 
the  coon  hunters  made  it  a  practice  to 
begin  the  search  by  skirting  the  corn¬ 
fields  for  possible  marauders,  since  sharp 
teeth  make  effective  husking  pins,  and 
the  little  raccoon  appreciates  a  roasting 
ear  as  much  as  anybody !  Long  before 
the  law  is  off,  however,  you  hear  the  en¬ 
thusiasts  discussing  the  prospects  and 
bragging  each  of  the  respective  merits  of 
his  own  coon-dog.  For  this  is  a  sport 
in  which  the  dog  plays  the  leading  part, 
and  has  things  very  much  his  own  way. 

It  is  a  half-hour’s  run  from  our  farm 
to  the  thriving  little  Fairfield  County 
town  where  are  held  in  September  the  an¬ 
nual  “Coon  Hound  Field  Trials,”  which 
attract  a  crowd  and  determine  the  cham¬ 
pionship  for  our  vicinity.  Coon-hunting 
is  both  a  sport  and  a  means  of  livelihood 
hereabouts.  For  the  working  man  a  good 
coon  dog  is  a  source  of  profit.  To  secure 
20  or  30  or  even  50  coons  in  a  season  is 
by  no  means  unheard  of,  and  a  good  coon 
skin  will  bring  perhaps  $10.  A  neighbor 
captured  three  fine  skins  in  the  first 
week  of  the  open  season  this  year.  I 
have  known  this  same  coon-hunter  to 
give  to  his  dog  the  half  of  a  freshly 
cooked  beefsteak,  with  the  remark,  “He 
gets  us  our  living,  why  shouldn’t  he  eat 
as  good  as  we  do?” 

A  cloudy,  mild  night  following  a  cold 
snap  is  ideal  cooning  weather.  Waked  at 
midnight,  or  perhaps  at  one  or  two  in 
the  morning,  by  the  sound  of  shots  and 
distant  barking,  “Coon-hunters,”  one  mur¬ 
murs  sleepily,  and  thinks  no  more  of  it. 
To  the  young  folks  of  the  Summer  colony 
up  for  gay  week-ends  in  the  crisp  Fall 
weather  “going  cooning”  affords  a  new 
sensation,  and  one  with  what  they  would 
describe  as  “a  whale  of  a  kick  in  it !”  To 
start  out  into  the  dark,  unknown  woods 
with  the  eager  dogs,  an  experienced  hunt¬ 
er  as  guide,  to  sit  grouped  on  fallen  logs 
or  rocks  while  the  dogs  range  wide  in 
search  of  a  fresh  trail  listening  mean¬ 
while  to  inimitable  Yankee  tales  from  the 
lips  of  Big  Eb,  a  born  raconteur  who  has 
hunted  these  woods  for  a  full  sixty  years; 


to  plunge  into  swamps  and  over  stone 
walls  and  into  patches  of  cat  briar,  in 
the  excitement  of  responding  to  old 
Drum’s  insistent  bark,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  two  gleaming  eyes  in  the  black  mass 
of  a  giant  oak  or  swamp  maple ;  all  this 
affords  a  genuine  thrill,  and  indeed  keeps 
its  fascination  for  even  the  oldest  of  us. 


A  Tame  Raccoon  Used  for  Trail-making 

But  to  go  back  to  our  field  trials.  It 
was  a  brilliant  morning  in  late  Septem¬ 
ber,  just  a  hint  of  frost  in  the  air.  One 
could  catch  the  fragrance  of  wild  grapes 
wherever  the  would-be  wine  makers  had 
left  a  thicket  impenetrated.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  a  late  cardinal  flower  at  Fall’s 
Hole,  but  there  were  still  belated  fringed 
gentian  along  the  swales.  As  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  scene  became  a  lively  one. 
Admission  was  free,  and  up  the  hill  from 
the  town,  skirting  a  farmyard,  through 
wide,  grassy  fields,  came  the  cars,  guided 
each  to  its  parking  place  by  the  waving 
arms  of  a  band  of  eager  Boy  Scouts  in 
khaki  uniform  and  dark  blue  necker¬ 
chiefs.  Already  there  were  scores  of  cars 
lined  up  along  the  stone  walls.  Hounds 
of  all  sizes  with  large  numerals  painted 
on  their  sides  were  everywhere,  loose  or 
on  leash.  A  big  blackboard  posted  up 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  various  com¬ 
mittees  were  full  of  business,  questions 
and  answers  flying  thick  and  fast;  last 
minute  entries  were  being  made,  a  lunch- 
stand  manned,  or  womaned,  while  the 
trail-markers  carrying  the  tame  raccoons 
were  the  object  of  general  interest. 

It.  was  amusing  to  watch  the  crowd. 
Most  of  us  were  busy  farming  folks  off 
for  a  rare  holiday,  warmly  clad  against 
the  brisk  north  wind,  and  supplied  with 
a  generous  home-cooked  luncheon.  Here 
and  there  one  saw  a  professional  “sport,” 
or  a  city-bred  youth  in  fawn-colored  plus 
fours,  and  sky-blue  tie  and  sweater,  or  a 
smart  young  couple  in  brown  tweeds,  the 
man’s  golf  hose  bordered  to  match  the 
girl’s  scarlet  jacket. 

Soon  the  tidals  were  on.  A  puzzled 
pet  coon  was  led  by  chain  back  and  forth 
through  several  rolling  fields  and  pas¬ 
ture  lots,  sometimes  becoming  recalci¬ 
trant  and  lying  down  during  the  process. 
Another,  too  snappish  to  be  handled  with 
impunity,  was  placed,  cage  and  all,  in  the 
crotch  of  a  convenient  tree  within  view  of 
the  spectators.  The  dogs  listed  for  that 
heat,  usually  five  or  six  in  number,  were 
led  out  and  given  a  chance  to  sniff  at  the 
freshly  laid  trail,  then  lined  up,  full  of 
excitement,  until  the  command  to  start 
was  given,  when  away  they  rushed,  giv¬ 
ing  voice  vociferously,  and  disappeared 
over  the  nearest  rise.  Then  would  follow 
a  few  minutes  of  suspense  and  eager 
watching,  each  owner  hoping  to  see  his 
own  dog  come  into  view  in  the  lead,  head¬ 
ing  unerringly  toward  the  tree  containing 
the  quarry.  Usually  we  had  not  long  to 
wait,  and  the  dog  who  first  reached  the 
tree  and  remained  at  its  foot  “barking 
up”  was  declared  the  winner.  This  bark¬ 
ing  up  is  on  a  different  key  from  barking 
on  trail,  an  important  point  in  coon-hunt¬ 
ing.  In  one  instance  all  became  con¬ 
fused  and  failed  for  some  reason  to  find 
and  identify  the  goal. 

As  there  were  nearly  a  hundred  en¬ 
tries  the  trials  took  all  day,  and  the  es¬ 
timated  attendance  was  about  four  thou¬ 
sand.  One  man  had  no  less  than  eight 
dogs  entered.  “Twenty-four  bucks  it  cost 
him,”  I  heard  someone  declare,  but  what 
is  $24  in  the  cause  of  glory ! 

At  the  final  free-for-all  heat  the  dogs 
apparently  struck  a  natural  trail,  per¬ 
haps  a  deer,  for  they  vanished  out  of 
sight  and  sound,  and  as  dusk  fell  many 
of  their  owners  were  still  anxiously  call¬ 
ing  and  searching.  Silver  cups  were  duly 
awarded,  no  blood  shed,  some  on-lookers 
felt  a  fresh  sympathy  for  the  cunning, 
pointed-faced  creatures,  and  rejoice  that 
not  yet  all  coon  skins  are  to  be  seen  at  a 
football  game ! 

The  whole  affair,  though  interesting, 
was  tame  when  compared  with  an  old- 
fashioned  coon-hunt.  I  recall  one  oc¬ 
casion  years  ago  when  a  treed  coon,  being 
shaken  out  of  the  upper  branches  of  a 
still-leafy  oak,  came  down  directly  on  my 
devoted  head,  as  I  was  valiantly  holding 
up  the  smoky  lantern,  which  was  broken 
in  the  melee  !  rose  ooodale  dayton. 


Villager :  “I  like  your  preaching,  vicar. 
I  learn  a  lot  from  your  sermons.”  Vicar : 
“I’m  very  glad  to  hear  that.”  “Yes; 
until  I  heard  what  you  had  to  say  on 
Sunday  I  always  thought  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  were  man  and  wife!” — Tit- 
Bits. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Milk  Fever  Treatment 
Explained 

Will  you  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  milk  fever :  1.  How 
many  hours  after  the  air  treatment  should 
the  eow  be  milked?  2.  How  should  she 
be  milked,  clean  or  only  a  little?  3. 
How  often  should  she  be  milked  and  for 
how  long?  4.  What  medicine  should  be 
given,  how  much  and  how  often?  I  know 
veterinarians  give  something  to  be  given 
every  hour  or  so  that  strengthen  the  cow 
up  after,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  5. 
What  disinfectant  is  best  to  use  for  wash¬ 
ing  the  udder  before  treatment?  I  have 
a  cow  that  calved  yesterday  morning  in 
good  condition  and  O.  K.  in  every  way. 
About  four  hours  later  she  expelled  the 
afterbirth  and,  being  afraid  of  milk  fever, 
about  an  hour  later  I  gave  her  1*4  lbs. 
of  Epsom  salts  and  1  lb.  of  sugar.  Just 
before  noontime  we  made  the  calf  suck 
and  milked  her  just  a  little  to  relieve 
pressure.  The  cow  seemed  all  right  then. 
Half  an  hour  later  she  was  down  and 
looking  very  bad,  so  I  thought  that  there 
was  no  time  to  lose  in  waiting  for  a 
veterinarian,  as  we  live  quite  far  from 
any  of  them,  and  I  administered  myself, 
for  the  first  time,  the  air  treatment  with 
a  real  milk  fever  outfit.  About  45  min¬ 
utes  after  the  cow  was  on  her  feet.  I 
did  not  know  how  long  the  air  should  be 
left  in  the  udder  so  we  left  it  about 
eight  hours.  Then  we  milked  out  what 
air  and  milk  came,  and  so  we  milked 
again  for  three  times  afterward  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  about  five  hours,  but  tonight 
the  cow  seems  not  so  bright  as  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  she  looked  to  be  quite  uneasy.  In 
case  she  gets  worse  I’ll  have  to  call  up 
a  veterinarian  because  I  don’t  know  if 
I  made  a  mistake  in  milking  her,  if  she  is 
relapsing,  or  what  it  is.  So  far  I  can¬ 
not  recognize  yet.  s.  A.  c. 

Your  letter  brings  up  a  very  important 
subject  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
your  questions,  in  the  order  asked  and  to 
add  such  information  as  is  needed  for  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  matter. 

1.  As  soon  as  the  cow  becomes  con¬ 
scious,  as  the  result  of  the  air  inflation 
treatment  of  her  udder,  she  should  be 
helped  to  rise,  and  supported  until  she  is 
steady  on  her  feet.  Water  may  then  be 
allowed,  the  chill  being  taken  off  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  hot  water,  but  feed 
should  be  withheld  for  from  eight  to  12 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  may 
be  milked. 

2.  The  udder  should  be  milked  clean 
after  the  cow  has  rested  for  eight  to  12 
hours  and  should  also  be  well  massaged 
at  the  same  time.  Then  milking  may  be 
done  three  times  daily,  or  the  calf  al¬ 
lowed  to  nurse. 

3.  The  milking  may  be  done  three  times 
daily  for  a  week  or  two  and  then  twice 
daily,  if  the  calf  is  not  allowed  to  nurse. 
The  milk  yield  often  is  small,  just  after 
recovery  from  milk  fever,  and  milking 
three  times  a  day  and  massaging  the  ud¬ 
der  each  time  helps  to  induce  a  full  flow 
of  milk.  If  infection  has  resulted  from 
the  air  inflation  treatment,  care  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  perfectly  to  cleanse  and 
disinfect  the  udder  and  teats  and  the  in¬ 
flation  instruments,  and  the  milk  is  seen 
to  be  slimy  or  somewhat  curdled,  indicat¬ 
ing  presence  of  garget,  milking  should  be 
done  once  an  hour,  during  the  day,  and  in 
the  evening  one  should  rub  into  the  ud¬ 
der  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of  turpen¬ 
tine  and  fluid  extract  of  poke  root  and 
eight  parts  of  lard  or  sweet  oil  and  also 
get  internal  treatment  for  the  disease. 

4.  If  the  cow  seems  weak,  garget  not 
being  present,  she  may  be  given  20  to  30 
drops  of  fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica  and 
one-lialf  ounce  aromatic  spirits  of  am¬ 
monia,  twice  daily,  in  one  pint  of  flax¬ 
seed  tea  or  thin  oatmeal  gruel,  strained, 
as  a  drench.  Administration  of  the 
medicine  must  be  very  carefully  done,  to 
prevent  any  of  the  fluid  going  the  wrong 
way  into  the  windpipe  and  lungs,  to 
cause  mechanical  bronchitis  or  pneu¬ 
monia.  The  medicine  may  be  given  three 
times  daily,  in  a  pint  of  coffee  or  tea,  if 
the  cow  remains  weak  or  the  weakness 
increases.  The  dose  of  nux  may  also  be 
gradually  increased,  if  that  proves  neces¬ 
sary.  When  a  cow  relapses  and  again 
goes  down  with  milk  fever  the  entire 
treatment,  by  air  inflation  of  the  udder, 
should  at  once  be  repeated. 

5.  After  washing  the  udder  and  teats 
clean  with  soap  and  hot  water  and  par¬ 
tially  drying  the  parts,  rinse  off  with  a 
mixture  of  three  teaspoons  of  coal-tar 
disinfectant  in  one  pint  of  boiled  water. 
Be  especially  careful  perfectly  to  cleanse 
and  disinfect  .-the  tips  of  the  teats. 
Cleanse  the  milking  tube,  through  which 
the  air  is  to  be  injected  into  each  teat 
in  turn,  by  picking  out  any  substance 
lodged  in  the  blind  tip.  Then  boil  the 
tube  for  20  minutes  and  apply  carbo- 
lized  vaseline  to  it  before  inserting  it  in 
the  teat.  Between  times  of  use,  after 
again  cleaning  the  tube,  keep  it  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  bottle  of  spirits  of  camphor 
or  alcohol.  If  the  milking  tube  and  other 
parts  of  the  inflating  instrument  are  not 
carefully  sterilized  infection  of  the  udder 
and  ruinous  mastitis  (garget)  will  be 
almost  certain  to  result  from  their  use. 
That  makes  the  saving  of  the  cow  from 
milk  fever  scarcely  worth  while. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  give  a  cow  a  large 


drench  of  physic  when  she  is  threatened 
with  milk  fever.  Any  excitement  will  be 
practically  certain  to  cause  her  to  go 
down  with  the  disease  and  make  the  at¬ 
tack  worse  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  the  case.  It  would  be  better,  in 
such  a  case,  to  give  a  small  dose  of  nux 
and  repeat  it  at  short  intervals,  possibly 
to  abort  the  attack,  or  make  it  less  se¬ 
vere.  A  veterinarian  would  give  strych¬ 
nine  or  atropia  sulphate,  hypoderniati- 
eally,  instead  of  giving  nux,  by  way  of 
the  mouth.  Such  hypodermic  treatment 
is  also  advisable,  in  connection  with  the 
air  inflation  treatment  of  the  udder, 
when  a  cow  has  gone  down  and  become 
unconscious  with  milk  fever.  The  un¬ 
easiness  of  the  cow  after  apparent  re¬ 
covery  from  milk  fever,  might  be  due  to 
commencing  inflammation  of  the  udder 
(mastitis  or  garget)  caused  by  infection 
introduced  by  the  milk  fever  udder-in¬ 
flating  instruments,  or  might  indicate  a 
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second  attack  of  milk  fever.  The  infla¬ 
tion  treatment  has  to  be  repeated  when 
a  relapse  occurs.  Mastitis  has  to  be 
combated  by  hourly  stripping  of  the  ud¬ 
der,  internal  administration  of  formalde¬ 
hyde  solution  in  milk,  and  hypodermic 
treatment  with  anti-mastitis  serum,  to  be 
given  by  the  veterinarian.  a.  s.  a. 


Ration  Without  Silage 

I  shall  have  no  silage  but  plenty  of 
cornstalks,  which  I  hope  to  have  in  good 
condition,  and  plenty  of  clover  mixed  hay. 
How  could  I  make  a  good  Winter  ration 
for  cows  in  milk,  with  beet  pulp,  and  what 
concentrates  do  I  need  in  addition  to  a 
16  per  cent  standard  commercial  mixed 
feed  ?  a.  c. 

When  corn  silage  is  not  available  for 
the  Winter  feeding  of  dairy  cows  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  advisable  to  feed  beet  pulp,  or 
roots,  such  as  rutabagas,  as  a  succulent 
or  laxative  feed  is  necessary  to  regulate 
the  bowels.  Constipated  cows  usually 
are  poor  milkers.  They  do  not  get  per¬ 
fectly  rid  of  the  effete  or  waste  products 
of  digestion  and  more  or  less  poisoning 
of  the  system  results.  That  is  especially 
the. ease  when  daily  exercise  is  restricted, 
as  it  is  when  snow  is  deep  or  the  weather 
cold,  wet  or  stormy. 

It  is  fortunate  when  clover  hay  is 
available  as  roughage,  when  there  is  no 
silage  to  feed.  That  roughage,  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  is  not  only  rich  in  protein  and  vita¬ 
mins,  one  of  which  stimulates  assimila¬ 
tion  of  lime,  but  is  somewhat  laxative  in 


effect,  and  that  is  an  advantage.  Dairy 
cows  like  wet  beet  pulp  and  it  may  be 
fed,  to  advantage,  at  the  rate  of  50  to 
100  lbs.  per  cow  daily,  along  with  con¬ 
centrates  and  hay.  It  is  considered 
worth  about  one-third  as  much  as  corn 
silage  per  ton.  Plenty  of  legume  hay 
must  be  fed  when  beet  pulp  is  made  a 
large  part  of  the  ration.  The  pulp  is 
low  in  lime  and  cows  in  calf  fed  liberal¬ 
ly  thereon  may  have  weak  calves  or 
themselves  become  stiff,  lame  or  even 
paralyzed.  When  not  supplied  with 
plenty  of  lime  in  her  ration  the  cow  has 
to  draw  upon  her  own  bones  for  needed 
lime,  and  they  may,  in  time,  be  so 
robbed  of  lime  that  they  fail  to  support 
the  body.  Steamed  bonemeal,  at  the  rate 
of  4  lbs.  to  each  100  lbs.  of  concen¬ 
trate  feed,  should  be  fed,  in  addition  to 
ordinary  hay,  when  cows  are  given  a 
maximum  allowance  of  beet  pulp. 

Dried  beet  pulp  has  to  be  thoroughly 
soaked  before  feeding  and  then  has  the 
same  palatability  and  cooling  and  laxa¬ 
tive  effect  as  wet  beet  pulp.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  corn  silage  or 
roots.  When  roots  are  fed  the  allow¬ 
ance  should  be  at  least  30  to  35  lbs.  per 
cow  daily.  The  roots  should  be  cleaned 
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and  sliced  or  at  least  chopped  into  pieces 
with  a  spade  or  special  root  chopper,  hav¬ 
ing  four  knife  blades  in  the  form  of  a 
cross. 

To  feed  with  mixed  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  corn  stover  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  in  addition  to  the  feeding  of  soaked 
beet  pulp,  the  following  concentrate  mix¬ 
tures  are  recommended :  Ground  corn, 
250  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  200  lbs. ;  wheat 
bran,  200  lbs.,  and  linseed  meal,  350  lbs., 
or  ground  corn,  450  lbs. ;  wheat  bran, 
200  lbs.  and  linseed  meal,  350  lbs.,  or 
ground  corn.  200  lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  390 
lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  250  lbs.,  and  linseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  As  to  commercial  mixed 
feeds,  many  of  these  are  intelligently 
combined  and  of  excellent  quality.  They 
may  furnish  a  ready-mixed  balanced  con¬ 
centrate  mixture  that  is  better  than  could 
be  secured  by  depending  upon  concen¬ 
trates  readily  available  in  the  district 
and  to  be  combined  by  the  feeder.  On 
the  other  hand  some  cheap  commercial 
mixtures  of  concentrates  have  not  proved 
worth  the  money  asked  for  them  and  are 
lower  in  feeding  value  than  the  better 
classes  of  mixed  feed  sold  at  a  relatively 
higher  price.  All  commercial  mixed  feeds 
should  be  bought  on  the  guarantee  of 
amounts  of  crude  protein,  fat  and  fiber 
they  contain. 

When  a  bought  concentrate  mixture  is 
rather  low  in  protein  it  is  well  to  feed 
some  of  the  cows  with  it  alone  and 
other  cows,  as  a  check,  with  added  pro¬ 
tein  of  wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal  and 
cottonseed  meal.  If  the  addition  of  ex¬ 
tra  protein  is  then  found  to  pay,  all  of 


the  cows  may  have  some  of  the  additional 
protein-rich  feed  gradually  added  to  their 
ration.  a.  s.  a. 


A  Study  of  Dairy  Feeding 

I  want  help  in  balancing  a  ration  for 
eight  purebred  Guernsey  cows.  I  am 
feeding  a  good  grade  of  mixed  hay,  clover 
and  Timothy,  about  equal  parts,  and 
corn  silage,  good  but  no  ears.  I  have  for 
home-grown  feed  oats,  barley  and  peas 
sown  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  barley,  one 
bushel  oats,  one-half  bushel  Canada  peas, 
all  good  and  plump.  I  would  like  to  grind 
up  about  a  ton  of  my  feed,  and  mix  with 
a  ton  of  good  ready-mixed  dairy  feed  I 
can  buy  cottonseed,  36  per  cent,  gluten, 
24 ;  oilmeal  34 ;  bran  14  per  cent.  I 
thought  of  200  lbs.  of  each  of  these  and 
1,-00  of  my  grains  mixed  with  a  ton  of 
dairy  ration  that  tests  20  per  cent 

New  York  c.  N> 

In  order  to  have  a  properly  balanced 
ration  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  every 
cow  in  a  herd  should  have  a  certain 
formula  prescribed  especially  for  her.  In 
balancing  a  ration,  we  have  learned  from 
experience  and  scientific  research  that  the 
cow  uses  her  feed  for  two  purposes,  first 
for  maintenance  and  secondly  for  the 
stimulation  of  milk  production."  Properly 
to  take  care  of  the  maintenance  of  a  cow, 
we  first  have  to  know  her  exact  weight, 
m  order  that  she  be  fed  the  exact  amount 
of  carbohydrates,,,  which  act  as  fuel  to 
run  the  animal  machine,  and  the  proper 
amount  of  fats,  which  keep  the  bodv 
warm. 

As  regards  milk  production,  protein  is 
the  nutrient  most  important  for  this 
function.  It  is  true  that  some  fat  is  used 
in  her  milk  by  the  cow  and  also  that  the 
cow  uses  some  protein  dn  her  body  main¬ 
tenance.  However,  the  amount  of  milk 
that  a  cow  produces  and  its  quality  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  butter  content  determine  in 
a  great  measure  the  amount  of  protein 
which  she  should  receive.  Therefore,  a 
ration  to  be  balanced  must  contain  pro¬ 
tein,  carbohydrates  and  fats  based  upon 
the  size  of  the  animal,  the  amount  of  milk 
i't  is  producing  and  the  quality  of  the 
milk  produced.  You  can  see  that  this 
would  be.  an  impossibility,  as  the  weight 
of  the  animal  is  continually  changing  and 
the  production  from  day  to  day  varies. 

We  do  have,  however,  certain  guides  or 
rules  which  seem  to  be  economical  in 
their  application  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  feeding  dairy  animals.  We 
say  for  example  that  when  the  roughage 
available  on  the  farm  is  high  in  protein 
or  is  a  good  legume  such  as  Alfalfa  or 
Clover  hay  that  we  do  not  need  more  than 
an  18  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  protein 
ration,  with  a  total  digestible  nutrient 
content  of  something  over  1,400  lbs.  to 
the  ton.  When  the  roughage  is  medium  or 
low  in  protein  or  is  mostly  common  or 
Timothy  hay  and  corn  stover,  the  analysis 
of  the  ration  should  be  higher  in  protein, 
r  should  have  at  least  somewhere  between 
20  per  cent  and  24  per  cent  of  this  nu¬ 
trient  to  the  100  lbs.  in  order  to  get  good 
results.  If  we  could  feed  cows  according 
to  their  capacity,  we  would  probably 
allow  them  one  pound  of  grain  a  day  to 
each  pound  of  fat  that  they  would  produce 
during  the  period  of  a  week.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  however,  few  dairymen  know  the 
amount  of  fat  that  their  cows  are  pro¬ 
ducing,  so  we  advise  feeding  the  Channel 
Island  breeds,  which  are  high  testers, 

1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily  and  the  larger  breeds  1  lb. 
of  grain  to  each  3*4  'to  4  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  by  each  animal  daily. 

The  roughage  requirement  of  a  cow  will 
vary  according  to  her  weight,  and  the 
amount  she  will  eat  will  vary  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  roughage.  We 
usually  say  that  a  dairy  eow  will  eat  a 
pound  of  hay  for  every  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight.  However,  if  the  roughage  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  quality  the  cow  will  consume 
more  than  this  proportion. 

Then  again  the  amount  of  hay  that  will 
be  consumed  will  be  determined  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  silage  fed.  A  cow 
can  eat  only  about  so  much  and  if  50  lbs. 
of  silage  is  fed  daily,  we  cannot  expect  her 
to  consume  as  much  hay  as  though  only 
25  lbs.  of  the  succulent  feed  was  given. 
In  your  case  clover  and  Timothy  gives 
about  a  medium  protein  roughage,  and  if 
you  can  feed  a  20  per  cent  protein  ration, 
you  ought  to  get  very  good  results.  Oats, 
barley  and  peas  grown  together  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  have  probably 
grown  in  the  field,  will  give  you  a  feed 
mixture  that  will  carry  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  10  and  12  per  cent  of  crude  protein 
to  the  100  lbs.  of  the  mixture ;  1,200  lbs. 
of  your  grain  would  give  you  approxi¬ 
mately  120  lbs.  of  protein.  If  you  were 
to  add  to  this  a  mixture  containing  600 
lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  400  lbs.  of  gluten 
feed,  200  lbs;  linseed  oil  meal  and  400  lbs. 
of  bran,  which  would  in  themselves  ana¬ 
lyze  20  per  cent  of  protein,  it  would  give 
you  a  total  of  approximately  560  lbs.  of 
crude  protein.  You  could  add  2,000  lbs, 
or  a  ton  of  a  good  20  per  cent  dairy 
ration,  and  you  would  still  have  a  ration 
which  would  give  you  good  results,  and 
would  carry  approximately  20  lbs.  of 
protein  to  the  100  lbs.  You  will  note  that 
in  compounding  this  ration  your  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  mixing  200  lbs.  of  the  single 
ingredients  with  your  peas  and  oats  has 
not  been  followed.  If  you  were  to  mix 
cottonseed,  oil  meal,  gluten  and  bran  at 
the  rate  of  200  Ibsi  each  with  the  1.200 
lbs.  of  your  own  grains,  you  would  not 
get  a  mixture  carrying  enough  protein  to 
be  a  good  milk  producing  feed. 

J.  W.  B. 


Sybil’s  Sultan  Lena,  Grand  Champion  Jersey  Calf  Club  Female  at  National  Dairy 
Show,  1929,  Exhibited  by  Peter  Lncksinger 
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Snuffles  and  Slobbers  in 
Rabbits 

I  have  a  few  Flemish  Giant  rabbits, 
some  of  which  are  about  five  weeks  old, 
and  have  noticed  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days  that  under  their  jaws  and 
even  their  nose  is  wet  as  though  they 
had  put  their  face  in  some  water  but 
there  was  no  water  around  where  they 
could  get  to  it.  I  have  been  feeding 
them  grass.  Would  grass  have  anything 
to  do  with  what  I  have  mentioned? 

Florida.  w.  F. 

The  wet  on  the  jaws  and  nose  may  be 
caused  by  snuffles  or  slobbers.  Snuffles 
can  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  rabbit  will  sneeze  and  after 
sneezing  wipe  his  nose  with  the  inside  of 
the  front  paws.  Snuffles  is  contagious  to 
other  rabbits  and  the  sick  rabbit  should 
be  put  in  isolated  outdoor  quarters  giv¬ 
ing  the  rabbit  a  nesting  box,  draft-proof, 
for  shelter.  Six  drops  of  aconite  may  be 
given  in  enough  water  to  be  drank  in  one 
day.  If  a  week’s  treatment  does  not  im¬ 
prove  the  rabbit  materially,  it  should  be 
killed.  It  is  very  seldom  that  rabbits 
are  cured  from  snuffles  and  the  best  reme¬ 
dy  for  the  cure  is  the  open  air. 

Slobbers  is  caused  by  the  overeating  of 
green.  The  rabbit  should  be  isolated  and 
kept  in  clean  quarters,  preferably  out¬ 
doors.  The  jaws  may  be  rubbed  with 
salt  twice  a  day,  and  the  rabbit  kept  on 
a  little  hay,  no  water,  for  three  or  four 
days,  at  which  time  the  trouble  should 
be  passed.  In  general  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  feeding  of  green  to  young  rab¬ 
bits  until  about  five  months  old  and  if 
fed  at  all,  greens  should  be  fed  sparingly. 

F.  D.  G. 

A  City  Woman’s  Poultry 
Farm 

This  has  been  a  very  busy  and  profit¬ 
able  season  on  my  little  farm.  The  hens 
laid  heavily  all  through  the  Spring  and 
into  the  late  Summer,  and  now  (the 
first  of  November)  fully  one  fourth  ol 
the  flock  show  no  sign  of  molting. 

One  hundred  March  pullets  began  to 
lay  in  August  and  laid  well  for  two 
months  but  have  dropped  in  production. 
March  hatched  pullets  are  profitable  as 
they  help  to  fill  the  egg  basket  when  the 
hens  are  molting  and  the  later  pullets 
slow  in  beginning  to  lay.  However,  I 
have  found  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  them  laying  steadily  through  the 
Fall  and  Winter. 

I  am  very  busy  preparing  for  Winter, 
and  this  takes  me  back  to  my  first 
Winter  here.  Having  lived  all  my  life 
in  the  city,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to 
idealize  the  force  of  the  wind  sweeping' 
across  the  open  country.  My  poor  chick¬ 
ens  were  not  very  comfortable,  and  I 
wondered  at  the  scarcity  of  eggs.  Since 
then  I  have  made  a  number  of  changes 
in  my  houses.  One  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  was  placing  partitions  of  wall-board 
every  ten  feet  across  the  roosting  space, 
so  now  the  60  feet  of  roosts  are  divided 
into  six  compartments  of  10  feet  each. 

Then  over  the  roosts  I  stretch  wire 
netting  so  that  it  almost  touches  the  hen’s 
combs.  The  space  above  is  filled  with 
straw.  On  very  severe  nights  I  lower 
burlap  curtains  after  the  hens  have  gone 
to  roost.  Frozen  combs  are  now  a  thing 
of  the  past  I  am  glad  to  say. 

I  built  my  houses  higher  in  front  than 
was  necessary  so  in  the  Fall  I  have  wire 
netting  stretched  from  the  top  of  the 
windows  to  the  center  beams,  and  that 
space  is  filled  with  straw.  None  of  these 
improvements  required  any  great  outlay 
of  money  which  was  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  time. 

I  have  been  using  electric  lights  in  the 
houses  since  October  1,  turning  them  on 
at  4.30  in  the  morning. 

The  amount  of  feed  the  birds  eat  and 
the  amount  of  water  they  drink  has  in¬ 
creased  noticeably  since  using  the  lights, 
and  the  number  of  eggs  is  slowly  mount¬ 
ing  day  by  day.  However,  poultrymen  in 
this  locality  all  agree  in  saying  that  eggs 
are  not  as  plentiful  as  usual. 

We  had  a  very  cold  late  Spring  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  dry  weather  which  prevailed 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  country,  so  the 
vegetable  garden  was  not  very  successful. 
There  were  two  notable  exceptions,  toma¬ 
toes  and  sweet  corn.  These  were  both 
mulched  with  paper  mulch.  The  tomato 
yield  was  phemomenal  and  I  had  sweet 
corn  some  time  before  my  neighbors.  The 
yield  was  good.  Next  year  all  the  gar¬ 
den  will  be  mulched.  E.  J.  B. 

Lake  Co.,  Ill. 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Poultry 
Show 

This  annual  event  will  be  held  this 
year  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  on  Decem¬ 
ber  11-14.  Superintendent  C.  W.  Augen- 
stein  expects  one  of  the  biggest  and  best 
exhibits  of  live  poultry,  pigeons  and  wa¬ 
ter-fowls  that  lias  ever  been  held  in  Vine- 
land.  In  addition  to  the  large  display  of 
eggs,  another  new  feature  added  this 
year  is  the  classes  provided  for  4-H 
Poultry  Club  members  and  members  of 
vocational  agricultural  departments.  The 
pigeon  exhibit  is  another  feature  this 
year. 

The  egg  show,  which  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  an  egg  committee  of  which 
W.  A.  Atkinson  is  chairman,  is  attract¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  interest  by  commercial  egg 
producers  of  the  Vineland  tract  and  other 
commercial  egg  districts  of  South  Jersey. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  30-Dec.  7.  — -  International  Live 
Stock  Exhibition,  Chicago. 

Dec.  2.  —  National  Swine  Growers’ 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Chicago. 

Dec.  2-7.  —  Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show, 
Rochester,,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary, 
Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  3-5.  —  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Dec.  5.  —  Annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Council,  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  4-5.  —  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Dec.  4-7.  — >  National  Poultry  Council, 
Stephens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  5-6.  —  Annual  meeting  National 
Dairy  Council,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  6-11.  —  American  Farm  Bureau. 
Federation  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  9-11.  —  Horticultural  Week,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Dec.  9-14.,  —  Western  Nebraska  Organ¬ 
ized  Agriculture,  Seottsbluff,  Neb. 

Dec.  11-12.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society,  Women’s  Club  Bldg.,  187  Broad 
St.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  10-13.  —  Vermont  State  Poultry 
exhibit,  St,  Albans,  Vt.,  L.  B.  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Dec.  11-14.  —  Vineland,  N.  J.,  poultry, 
pigeon  and  egg  show,  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall, 
Vineland,  N.  J.  C.  W.  Augeustein,  supt. 

Dec.  13.  —  Connecticut  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  13-14.  —  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Poultry  Show,  F.  W.  Lovett,  secretary, 
Hatfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  30,  1929- Jan.  4,  1930.  —  Nebraska 
State  Poultry  Show,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Jan.  7-9.  —  Organized  Agriculture,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jan.  7-9.  —  Nebraska’s  annual  corn 
show,  eastern  and  central  sections,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jan.  8-10. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  anual  meeting,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  11-16.  —  Ogden  Livestock  Show, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Jan.  14-17.  — •  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  State  Armory,  Trenton, 
N.  J. ;  B.  Burk,  manager. 

Jan.  15-17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
Roy  P.  McPherson.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-19.  —  Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
secretary,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-25.  —  National  Western  Stock 
Show,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Jan.  21-24.  —  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-24.  —  Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  1. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Duquesne  Garden,  Secretary 
Harry  ,T.  Singer,  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa. 

March  9-15.  —  Southwestern  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Fat  Stock  Show,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Dec.  11. — Nebraska  Hereford  Breeders’ 
Sale,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Dec.  16. — Red  Polls.  J.  O.  Anderson, 
Lexington,  Neb. 

Jan.  4,  1930. — Jerseys.  Dispersal  sale. 
Oscar  A.  Peterson.  Geneva,  Neb. 

March  17.  —  Shorthorns.  Interstate 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Bull  Sale,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.- — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
9c;  special,  from  Jersey  herds,  10c;  cows,  fresh, 
milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300;  grades,  $100  to 
$150;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $12  to  $14; 
common  to  poor,  $8  to  $10;  veal  calves,  milk- 
fed,  choice,  $18  to  $20;  good  to  prime,  $12  to 
$16;  pork,  light,  dressed,  80  to  100  lbs.,  $18; 
roasting  pigs,  12  to  18  lbs.,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  28  to  32c;  roasting 
chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  ducks,  lb.,  22 
to  25c;  geese,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  rabbits,  lb.,  18 
to  20c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  60  to  65c. 

Retail.- — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from  chain  stores, 
qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmer’s  delivery,  lb., 
50  to  55c;  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  50 
to  54c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  32  to  36c;  cot¬ 
tage,  lb.,  15  to  20c;  eggs,  strictly  local,  fresh, 
doz.,  75  to  80c;  fowls,  fancy,  lb.,  48  to  50c; 
roasting  chickens,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  broilers,  na¬ 
tive,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  ducks,  lb.,  38  to  40c; 
capons,  lb.,  65  to  68c;  turkeys,  lb.,  55  to  65c; 
pork  loin,  8  to  10  lbs.,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  saus¬ 
age  meat,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  apples,  Baldwin,  Kings 
and  Greenings,  lb.,  8c;  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  pota¬ 
toes,  pk.,  45  to  50c;  bu.,  $1.90  to  $2;  120-lb. 
bag,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4  to 
5c;  celery,  bch.,  10c;  cabbage,  lb.,  4c;  pump¬ 
kins,  pie,  lb.,  3c;  honey,  cap,  25  to  30e. 

F,  A.  0, 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 


BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 


Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadolphla,  Penna. 


MAPLE  DRIVE'S 

Fall  Guernsey  Offering 

11-month  Bull,  A.  K.  ancestry,  well  grown,  „„ 

Spring  and  summer  Heifers,  ClCn  j  my  oe 

sires  7  dams»average  600  lbs.  fat  s>  1  uU  and  1 ZO 

Foundation  trio  special .  $300 

Accredited  No.  137611 

LEON  O.  EMORY  -  RUSHVILLE,  N.  V. 


Tarbell  farms  guernseys 

Excellent  young  bulls  at  attractive  prices. 
Closely  related  to  New  York  State  Cham¬ 
pion  Class  FFF  and  to  Prize  Winners  at  1929 
National  Dairy  Show.  „  . 

TAKItEM.  FAKMS,  Binithvllle  Fluts.  New  York 


KEMAH  GUERNSEYS  Accredited 

We  oiler  young  bulls  of  good  type  from  A.  K.  dams  with 
records  above  450  lbs.  fat,  at  prices  from  $75  to  $200. 

KATHARINE  B.  WHITTIER,  Lebanon,  Penna. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A  RFroD^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Hose  Strain.  D0UGLA8T0N  MANOR  FARM,  PulaakI,  N.  Y. 


4J<s  months,  well  bred,  good 
bone  and  a  line  Individual, 

$60.  H.  C.  CRAFT,  Glen  Coe.  N.  ». 


FOR  OUERN8EY  DAIRY  HEIFER  CALVES— From  rich 
milkers.  Tuberlin  tested.  L  .TERWILUGER,  Wauwetnsa,  Wis. 

HOLSTEINS  TT 


Entire  Herd  of 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

A  Few  Grade 

GUERNSEYS  and  HOLSTEINS 

Cows  and  heifers  of  all  ages.  Good  service  hulls 
Owner  died.  Priced  to  sell  to  settle  estute. 

Accredited  Herd 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS 

J.  L.  Hamilton,  Mgr. 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 


Reg.  Holstein  Friesian  Bull  son ,'  sir 

Inka  May.  Dam:  Kriemhild  OndinejOnyx  milky  cow. 
Faultless  type,  SI  25.  Accredited  and  abortion  tested. 

DECKER  HOMESTEAD  FARMS. Three  Rivers, Clay, N.Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


Tested  COWS  For  Sale 

100  fresh  and  nearby  cows  on  hand.  All  dairy  breeds. 

N.  M.  BATCH  ELDER  -  PLAINFIELD,  VT. 


r*  _  £  TTl,  Sons  of  Governor  Fobes’ 

V»et  Une  Or  I  nese  Ormsby  Aaggie,  1,607 
lb.  bull  A  son  of  1929  Grand  Champion  Cow,  Maryland 
State  Fair.  Ready  for  service.  Write  now  for  pedigrees. 

EDGEWOOD  F AR MS, R.C. Church, Bald winsvllle, N.Y. 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  8ec. 


Ash  Grove  Ay  rshires 

again  lead  the  60-lb.  fat  list.  We  are  now  offering 
bull  calves  from  12,000  and  13,000-lb.  cows. 

Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices  to 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


XF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers — write 

EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  VVls; 


-DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdoin. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Sbomont,  Wept,  K,  Hontieello,  loir* 


Ia0!.!  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6.  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N  Y. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PEPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Colijk  PUPPIES;  pedigreed,  farm  raised. 
Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WIHGERD,  Chambcrihurg,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PU  P  PI  E8— the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi¬ 
greed.  Catalogue.  8.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


RAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  RNY.  PANA,  ILL. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mates,  $10;  females,  $5.  O.  II.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS— Registered,  excellent  blood 
lines,  SS  and  SI  O.  W.  It.  BURTON,  Amelia,  Virginia 


American  fox  hound  puppies— from  real  fox  dogs. 

Inquire  GEORGE  BOWDI8H,  Esperance,  New  York 


CA  BROKEN  RABBIT  BEAGLES  and  COON  HOUNDS-PUPPIES 

OVI  Cheap.  Trial.  MICHAEL  BAUBUTZ.  Sevan  Valleys.  Penna. 


|  .%  SWINE 


Successor  Berkshires 

1929  Spring  Pigs 

Mated  pairs  and  trios.  Boars  ready  for  service. 

1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION.  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Pknnky,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodqk,  Manager 


T'fcED  UCUIDC  Diro  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  farm 
Ul!iK\onIKL  iluV  pula*m.  new  »ork 

JL 9  FOR  SALE  kJ  N.  W.  Blakely,  Mgr. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE,;!,'™;' 

F.  M.  Put tlngton  «fe  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


Spoiled  Poland  Chinas  SSL  ETSJX*  ,7 


Bis  Type  Chester  Pigs  }.TSiffiS&  ‘Kfl t 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— Nice  pigs,  is  oo  each.  Ped. 
free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  SI7.00.  N.  Hill,  Seneca  Falla,  N.  T. 


1 00  FEEDING  PIGS,  $3.25  each  KELTS 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Gilts  bied  for  March  farrow,  service  boars  and  fall  pigs 
by  a  Son  of  Twin  Cedar  Clan  1st  and  Defender  breeding. 

If.  8.  MeNEIL  -  -  DOVER,  DELAW  A  UK 


BREEDING  STOCK-FEEDER  PIGS 

Purebred  Young  Boars,  ready  for  service;  P.  China  ai  <1 
C.  White,  $35  crated.  Also  pigs  and  sows  Feeder  pigs, 
20  to  60  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $8.00.  Truck  delivery  Phila. 
or  N.Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Chetwold,  Del. 


4-Wks.-OId  Pigs,  $3.50  Ea. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  eating  before  shipped. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross.  I  guarantee  the  pigs  to  lie  healthy  and  good 
size.  Will  ship  in  small  and  large  lots  C.  O.  D.  In  any 
way  your  dissatisfied  in  10  days  return  pigs  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  Crates  free.  A  few  Chester  White  Barrows,  4 
weeks  old,  $4.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Wobarn,  Mam.  Tel.  0086 


Chester  Whites,  Durocs,  Poland  Chinas 

You  cannot  tell  them  from  pure  breds;  growthy,  healthy 
pigs,  from  high  grade  sown  and  pure  bred  boars.  The 
kind  that  make  hogs  of  themselves.  We  have  been 
breeding  and  raising  hogs  for  over  20  years. 

4  Wooks  Old,  $4.60  each.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
HIGHLAND  YAlfDH  Waltham,  Mans. 

L.  W.  Dean,  owner.  0.  K.  Laughton,  mgr.  Tel.  Wal.  0888-SI 


SHEEP  | 


1,000  BRED  EWES 

FOR  SALE  IN  CAR  LOTS — 1,000  choice  laige  black  faced 
ewes,  yearlings,  2s,  3s  and  4  year  olds.  600  extra  largo 
Michigan  Delaine  yearling  ewes.  Wholesale  prices. 

ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  80N8,  So.  Rockwood,  Mich 


A  Few  Choico  REG.  DORSET  EWES 

Bred  to  Iamb  from  December  to  March. 

H.  C.  Hill  &  Son.  Maplewood  /-Virm, Knowlesville.N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  Shrop.  Yearling 

•  2  year  old  ram.  GEO.  A.  CUTHBERT, 


ana  Kim  Lambs — Also 
R-  F.  0.  3,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS 

STEVENS  BROS.,  'Wilson,  New  York 


ITIRACTIVE  SHROPSHIRE  OFFERING  on  Reo.  Yearlina  Ewes 

*  Leroy  C.  Bower  Ludlowville,  New  York 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  and  FUR 

Spare  time  money-making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns.  Secure 
thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chinchillas,  125 
per  matured  trio.  White  Flemish,  $50  per  matured  trio 
CRAIN-FED  DOMESTIC  RABBIT  MEAT  may  be  eaten 
all  year.  It  Is  a  recommended  health  food  of  high  nu¬ 
tritious  value.  We  supply  them  dressed  to  private 
homes,  hotels,  restaurants  and  retail  meat  dealers  with 
fur  and  entials  removed  at  50c  per  lb. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrleln,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


EGISTERE0.  Pedigreed  Chinehillet;  While,  Steel,  Grey  Finnish  Gienle 
1  Silver  Marline.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BABBITRY,  Mmitgromcry  Clr.,  VI. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE  :  Pair  ot  Matched  15-16 


Percheron  Mare  Colts 

(black)  2  yea.  s  old,  not  broken;  also  4  year  old  Perch- 
erou  Gelding  (black)  weight  1,400. 

KAKL  WHITE  AKOAUE,  N.  Y. 


WANTPT1  PEltCHFKON  It  ROOD  MAKE 
VT  xxix  1  FIT  Also  YOUNG  STALLION 
CA  i SKILL  VIEW  E  AKM, lioom  544,80  Church  8t., hew  York  City 


(  MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE 

Carload  of  Purebred  Angus  Cattle 

as  follows:  One  yearling  bull,  four  cows  with  calves 
at  loot  and  the  balance  bred  cows  and  heifers  to  fresh¬ 
en  this  winter  and  Bpring.  L.  A.  COLTON,  Geneva, 
New  York. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  P.nna. 


HEREFORD  STOCKERS  K&VBS", 

Calves,  5  loads  Yearlings,  Springers,  Cows;  dehorned, 
medium  flesh,  choice  quality;  can  sort;  other  breeds. 
Write  or  wire,  FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  Stockport,  Iowa 


\  CCRprTC  f,>r  killing  rats, 
IK  TLIIIItU  hunting  rabbits 
r  and  other  game.  Males,  $4.50. 
Females,  $5.00.  Pair,  $8.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  *8.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  Now  London,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


Send  for 
Literature 


HOLyTEINy  FOR  PROFIT  f 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

Everywhere  TheJe  always  a  read y  market  for  Holsteins.  They 
,  prt^orninate  in  30  states  and  comprise  nearly  60%  of 

all  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States.  Wide  distribution  makes 
selection  easy.  Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois  5 
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heals 

.—strikes 

deeply  l«to 

the  tissues 


T^OR  quick,  certain  results  in  lieal- 
.  in8  cuts,  chaps,  cracks,  bruises  and 
inflammation,  or  for  treating  caked 
Bag,  Bunches  and  similar  disorders. 
Bag  Balm  gives  unusual  results  be¬ 
cause  of  its  remarkable  'penetration.  By 
our  own  exclusive  process  we  have 
combined  a  vigorously  penetrating 
antiseptic  oil  with  the  medicated  Bag 
Balm  ointment,  producing  a  marvel¬ 
ous  application  for  all  udder  injuries. 

Clean,  pleasant  to  use,  cannot  taint 
the  milk.  Big  10-ounce  package  only 
00c  at  dealers.  If  yours  is  not  supplied 
we  will  mail,  postpaid.  Booklet  mailed 
on  request. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


E-Z  POWER,  portable,  lasting;, 
frf  ves  you  20  and  more  uses  for  your  Ford. 
Develops  to  8  h-p.  Cheaper  to  operate 
than  stationa-y  engine.  Fits  any  model — 
no  holes  to  drill.  Automatic  governor  reg¬ 
ulates  engine  speed — will  not  overheat. 
15  -  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  I 
JT S3  SI "JP  Illustrated  folder  shows  its 
■  *  ■  t.  tL  light,  sturdy  construction. 
WRITE  TODAY  —  a  post  card  will  do. 
E-Z  POWER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  76  ATCHISON,  KANSAS 


Miiiimiimmmmiimmiiiimmiimmiii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cent# 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Bhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Booking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 
For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  During  November  9,- 
000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  will 
receive  an  average  of  $59.50  each  when 
about  8,000  banks  will  distribute  a  total 
of  $600,000,000  to  members  of  Christmas 
saving  clubs.  New  York  State  will  lead 
all  others  in  the  distribution  of  $141,000,- 
000  of  the  total ;  Massachusetts  with 
$70,000,000 ;  Pennsylvania,  $65,000,000 
and  Illinois,  $56,000,000.  In  all  instances 
the  amount  of  money  held  as  Christmas 
savings  constitutes  a  record.  It  is  10  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year,  and  five  times 
the  amount  accumulated  in  1920.  A  special 
inquiry  into  the  uses  of  the  money  which 
is  set  aside  In  weekly  or  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  of  from  25  cents  to  $1,000  through¬ 
out  the  year  revealed  only  slightly  more 
than  one-third  of  it  is  used  for  Christmas 
purchases.  This  inquiry  showed  that 
about  $228,000..000  of  this  year’s  total 
wil  be  spent  on  gifts  and  other  holiday 
purchases  and  almost  another  third,  $180,- 
000,000,  will  be  converted  into  perma- 
ent  savings  or  investment.  Of  the  rest 
$78,000,000  goes  for  year-end  bills  and 
other  commitments;  $36,000,000  into  in¬ 
surance  premiums.  $33,000,000  into  mort¬ 
gage  payments,  $27,000,000  into  taxes, 
$12,006,000  into  education  and  travel  and 
$6,000,000  to  charity. 

Immunity  from  search  of  their  baggage 
enjoyed  by  tourists  returning  from  abroad 
in  third  class  steamship  accommodations, 
which  resulted  in  minor  smuggling  was 
ended  Nov.  15  by  Commissioner  of  Cus¬ 
toms  Eble.  In  former  years,  it  was  said, 
the  entire  third  class  passenger  traffic 
consisted  of  immigrants.  Because  years  of 
search  have  shown  that  immigrants  sel¬ 
dom  had  anything  of  dutiable  nature, 
customs  men  developed  a  practice  of 
merely  marking  such  baggage  with  chalk 
and  rushing  it  through  to  clear  the  docks. 

A  jury  in  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  Nov.  15  awarded  Phillip  Iieilly, 
No.  13  East  20th  Street,  Bayonne,  a 
total  of  $225,000  in  the  death  of  Iris  wife 
and  two  daughters,  killed  by  a  locomotive 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  a  cross¬ 
ing  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  in  September,  1928. 
Reilly  received  an  award  of  $125,000  for 
the  life  of  his  wife,  Catherine,  and  $50,- 
000  each  for  the  deaths  of  Iris  daughters, 
Mary,  nineteen,  and  Anne,  eighteen.  In 
addition,  Dorothy  B.  Seidel  of  Brooklyn 
was  awarded  $10,500  in  the  death  of  her 
father,  killed  in  the  same  accident.  Robert 
Voss,  in  whose  automobile  all  were  riding, 
was  awarded  $000  for  the  destruction  of 
bis  machine. 

Max  Chiller,  38  years  old,  an  insurance 
agent,  of  52-15  Ninety-fourth  Street,  Elm- 
burst,  Queens,  N.  Y.,  was  arrested  Nov. 
18  on  four  indictments  charging  him  and 
another  insurance  agent,  with  second- 
degree  forgery  and  obtaining  signatures 
on  life  insurance  policies  under  false  re¬ 
presentations.  The  bills  were  returned  in 
connection  with  an  investigation  by 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Charles  .T. 
Garrison  into  allegations  '  by  Solomon 
Rosenblum,  a  lawyer  representing  several 
life  insurance  companies,  that  n  i-iner  of 
at  least  four  men  and  four  middle-aged 
women  was  involved  in  a  plot  in  which 
the  companies  were  defrauded  in  the  last 
two  years  of  more  than  $100,000  through 
the  issuance  of  policies  in  the  names  of 
elderly  persons  who  died  soon  after. 

The  Hargrave  Stanley  Company,  Inc., 
stock  promoters,  of  No.  122  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York  alleged  to  have  .sold 
more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  stock  in 
the  Industrial  Stores  Corporation,  was 
raided  Nov.  IS  by  direction  of  United 
States  Attorney  Charles  H.  Tuttle. 
George  J.  Mintzer,  chief  of  the  Federal 
prosecution  staff,  who  supervised  the  raid, 
took  two  men  into  custody  on  charges  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud.  They  gave 
their  names  as  Merton  R.  Winston  and 
Joseph  E.  Jacobs,  both  of  the  Bronx. 
Bater  they  were  arraigned  before  United 
States  Commissioner  O'Neill  and  released 
in  hail  of  $7,500  each.  The  stock  being 
sold  by  the  concern  purported  to  be  of 
a  chain  store  system  selling  women’s 
wear.  Shares  were  offered  to  the  public 
at  from  $13  to  $18  with  glowing  promises 
that  the  supply  was  limited  and  the  issue 
“bound  to  increase  greatly  in  value  with¬ 
in  a  short  time.’’  While  the  raiding  party 
was  in  the  office  one  client,  came  to  in 
quire  about  his  purchase.  This  man  who 
described  himself  to  be  Floyd  E.  Be 
Masters  of  No.  36  75th  Street,  Brooklyn, 
told  Mintzer  he  had  given  up  ten  shares 
of  stock  worth  $1,.200  and  two  bonds  worth 
$2,000  in  exchange  for  250  shares  of  the 
Industrial  Stores  Corporation. 

Nov.  18  earth  tremors  lasting  more  than 
one  hour  rocked  the  entire  section  from 
Bong  Island  Sound  on  the  south  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  on  the  north 
and  from  the  seaboard  as  far  west  as  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  The  shock  was 
felt  in  every  New  England  State,  in  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound¬ 
land  and  as  far  west  a.s  the  region  about 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Professor  Ivirtley  F. 
Mather  of  Harvard;  an  authority  on 
earthquakes,  placed  the  source  of  this 
earthquake  “for  a  very  good  guess”  some¬ 
where  along  the  Fundian  Fault,  which 
runs,  southwestward  under  the  ocean  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Cape  Ann,  above 
Gloucester.  The  fact  that  the  Fundian 
Fault  lies  entirely  under  the  ocean  might 
cause  a  small  tidal  wave,  Professor 
Mather  added.  Unusually  high  water  was 
noted  along  the  Northern  Massachusetts 
coast,  the  noon  tide  running  four  feet 
above  normal.  It  was  found  that  the 
disturbance  of  the  ocean  bed  had  severed 
10  of  the  21  cables  connecting  America 
and  Europe.  The  French  company  -was 


hardest  hit  proportionately,  reporting  that 
it  had  lost  three  of  its  four  cables,  in¬ 
cluding  one  from  Cape  Cod  to  Brest, 
France,  which  is  the  longest  laid  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  second  longest  in  the 
world.  The  Western  Union  operates  ten 
cables  and  three  of  these  were  reported 
officially  as  out  of  commission.  The  Com¬ 
mercial  company  also  officially  reported 
three  of  its  seven  cables  broken,  with 
further  slight  incidental  trouble  in  trans¬ 
mission.  Two  of  its  cables  were  known  to 
have  been  severed  between  Canso,  N.  S., 
a  cable  terminal  „  and  the  Azores,  while  a 
third  was  out  of  commission  between  New 
York  and  Canso. 

WASHINGTON. — Secretary  of  War 
James  W.  Good,  died  at  Walter  Reid  Hos¬ 
pital,  Nov.  18,  from  septic  poisoning  which 
had  set  in  as  the  result  of  acute  appendi¬ 
citis,  for  which  he  underwent  a  difficult 
operation  Nov.  13.  Secretary  Good  and 
President  Hoover  were  born  in  the  same 
Congressional  District  in  Iowa.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  near 
Cedar  Itapids,  Sept.  24,  1866,  and  his 
early  life  was  similar  to  that  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  other  farm  lads  in  a  new  and 
struggling  country.  The  funeral  was  held 
from  the  White  House  Nov.  20. 

Expenditures  of  government  depart¬ 
ments,  exclusive  of  expenditures  for  the 
linking  fund  incident  to  debt  reduction, 
during  July,  August,  September  and 
October,  the  first  four  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  were  $37,892,863.41  greater 
than  for  the  corresponding  four  months 
of  last  year,  according  to  figures  made 
public  Nov.  18  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  War  Department  led  with  an 
increase  of  about  $20,000,000  and  the 
Navy  Department  showed  an  increase  of 
about  $11,000,000.  Decreases  were,  rough" 
Ll  by  the  Interior  Department, 

$4,000,000  by  agriculture  and  $500,000  by 
labor. 

The  Treasury  Department  announced 
Nov.  18  that  it  would  contribute  to  the 
administration's  stabilisation  program 
with  a  suggeston  to  Congress  that  exist¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  construction  of 
public  buildings  be  increased  by  $175,000, 
000  to  a  total  of  $423,000,000  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  over  a  ten-year  period.  The  revised 
program  will  call  for  the  expenditure  an¬ 
nually  of  $35,000,000  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  $15,000,000  within  the 
District.  Under  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment,  annual  expenditures  are  restricted 
to  $25,000,000  and  $10,000,000,  respec- 
tively.  Thus  the-  expansion  would  mean 
an  outlay  of  $15,000,000  during  the  re¬ 
maining  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  un¬ 
til  June  30,  1930,  and  in  each  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  year,  $15,000,000.  in  addition 
to  the  amount  now  set  aside  for  such 
work.  The  program  has  the  sanction  of 
{secretary  Mellon,  who  indicated  that  it 
would  aid  in  absorbing  any  unemploy- 
meat  which  might,  arise,  stimulate  busi¬ 
ness  by  helping  to  maintain  a  consuming 
market  and  generally  would  increase  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  stability  of  the  business  of 
the  country. 

Nov.  19  the  President  held  a  confer¬ 
ence  .  with  leaders  of  American  industry 
to  discuss  the  progress  of  the  nation’s 
business.  At  this  meeting  representatives 
of  the  railroads  stated  their  industry 
was  prepared  to  spend  about  $1,000,000,- 
000  in  capital  improvement  projects  in 
the  coming  year. 

The  inter-departmental  committee  on 
ocean  mail  contracts  has  worked  out  a 
plan  of  action  which  Postmaster  General 
Brown  said  Nov.  19  should  fill  the  Ameri¬ 
can  shipyards  to  capacity  with  new  con¬ 
struction  within  six  months.  The  Post¬ 
master  General  said  the  committee  has 
decided  to  award  ocean  mails  contracts 
to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  awards  have 
been  held  up  for  three  months  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  companies  which  had 
purchased  ships  from  the  Shipping 
Board  should  be  favored,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  low  bidders.  A  total 
of  40  new  ships,  fast  and  large  enough 
to  compete  with  any  on  the  ocean,  is 
planned  by  the  companies  who  had  indi¬ 
cated  intentions  of  submitting  bids  for 
ocean  mail. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Control  of 
farm  surpluses  by  government  withdraw¬ 
al  of  uncultivatable  lands  for  reforesta¬ 
tion  was  urged  Nov.  14  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Arthur  N.  Hyde.  Other 
farm  relief  measures  discussed  at  Chi¬ 
cago  at  a  session  of  the  Association  of 
Band  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
devoted  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board’s 
problems  were  removal  of  county  exten¬ 
sion  agents  from  county  and  State  in¬ 
fluences  opposed  to  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  and  an  educational  campaign  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  farmer  with  his  rights  under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  Six 
members  of  the  Farm  Board  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  each  addressed  the  meeting.  They 
were  Chairman  Alexander  Begge,  C.  S. 
Wilson,  Sam  R.  McKelvie,  .Tames  C. 
Stone,  Carl  Williams  and  C.  C.  Teague. 
Secretary  Hyde  explained  that  of  955,- 
000,000  acres  of  American  farm  land 
only  505,000,000  actually  were  eultivata- 
ble,  while  350,000,000  produce  crops  large 
enough  “to  supply  the  BTnited  States  and 
its  foreign  markets  and  to  support  a 
farm  bloc  in  the  United  States  Senate.” 
Overexpansion,  held  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  the  cause  of  agricultural  ills,  was 
brought  about,  he  said,  by  the  eagerness 
of  the  government  to  cultivate  every  po¬ 
tential  farm.  He  proposed  that  sub¬ 
marginal  lands  be  taken  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  reforestation. 

Criticizing  the  action  of  Andrew  Mel-. 
Ion,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  recorn- 
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mending  a  $160,000,000  income  tax  cut 
a  resolution  introduced  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  floor  of  the  National  Grange  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  15,  advocated  the 
use  of  such  a  surplus  for  rural  school  de¬ 
velopment.  Such  money,  it  was  argued 
should  be  apportioned,  according  to  popu¬ 
lation,  throughout  the  rural  districts  of 
the  Union  for  school  purposes.  This  plan 
not  only  -would-  relieve  the  farmer  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  liis  taxation,  but 
would  bring  the  Federal  government  in¬ 
to  educational  work  in  a  manner  similar 
to  its  activities  in  road  construction.  The 
proposal  and  another  resolution  voicing 
approval  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  were  held  over  as  future 
business.  John  Newson,  of  Columbus, 
Ind.,  State  Grange  Master,  asked  the 
resolution  pledging  support  to  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  be  amended  so  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  would  reaffirm  its  insis¬ 
tence  upon  the  enactment  of  the  principle 
of  the  export  debenture  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  any  adequate  farm  relief  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  protective  tariff  system. 
Harry  A.  Caton,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  referred  to  the  present 
tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
revised  by  the  Senate  “as  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture.” 
Rates  on  agricultural  items  should  be 
increased,  he  said,  “to  the  end  that  a 
basis  for  greater  equality  between  agri¬ 
culture  and  other  groups  be  established.” 

The  Canadian  Dominion  Government’s 
1930  immigration  program  will  be  chief¬ 
ly  centered  upon  the  bringing  out  to  Cana¬ 
da  of  trained  British  agricultural  workers, 
and  the  importing  of  skilled  labor,  wheth¬ 
er  from  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  will 
be  discouraged,  in  the  opinion  of  J.  Bruce 
Walker,  director  of  Canadian  immigra¬ 
tion  in  Europe  who  arrived  at  Quebec, 
Nov.  16. 

At  the  sixth  annual  corn-husking  con¬ 
test  held  at  Platte  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  15, 
Walter  Olson,  winner  of  last  year’s  con¬ 
test,  retained  his  title  and  Harold  Holmes 
was  second.  Both  are  from  Illinois, 
while  the  third  place  winner.  C.  A.  Ague, 
comes  from  Iowa.  No  records  were 
broken.  Olson  husked  25.27  bushels. 
Holmes  husked  24.74  bushels. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  . $12.25@12.75 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 12.50@12.75 

800  lbs.  up,  medium  . 11.00@12.50 

Common  . 9.00@11.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 11.00(012.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.75@11.00 

Cows,  good  .  8.50(0)  9.50 

Common  and  medium  .  G.50@  8.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  5.00(&'  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  9.00@  9.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00(0!  9.00 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  eh . 10.00@15.00 

Cull  and  common  .  5.00@10.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  eh . 15.00@17.00 

Medium  . 12.00@  15.00 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@12.00 

HOGS 

Hv.v.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch.  .$0.00 @$0.55 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch..  9.35@>  9.00 

Lt.  wts.,  100  to  200,  med.  to  cii _  9.50@  9.00 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  100,  med.  to  eh .  8.75(0)  9.00 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  8.25@  9.00 

1’kg.  sows,  smooth  It.  wts.  exe .  7.50@  8.25 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  ch . $13.25@13.75 

92  down,  medium  . 11.50@13.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.50@11.50 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  eh . 7.50@10.50 

Ewes.  120  down,  med.  to  eh .  5.00@  0.50 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch . 4.50@  0.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  2.50@  5.00 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbl.,  W.  Va.,  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Grimes  Golden,  $4;  2%-in.  York  Imperials. 

$3.25;  bu.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $1.75  to  $2;  2%-in.  Northern  Spys,  $1.75 

to  $1.90;  2%-in.  Wageners,  $1.65;  unclassified. 
2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  Pa.,  unclassi¬ 
fied,  2%-in.  Starks,  $1.50;  2%-in.  Staymans, 

$1.25  to  $1.50;  2%-in.  York  Imperials,  $1;  W. 
Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Black  Twigs,  $1.65: 
Staymans,  $1.75;  unclassified,  2%-in.  Staymans, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  3-in.  York  Imperials,  $i.50  to 
$1.65;  Canadian  ungraded  Baldwins,  $1.25  to 
$1.35:  Idaho  combination  fancy,  extra  fanev, 
and  C  grade  Rome  Beauties,  $2  to  $2.10;  broc¬ 
coli,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  N.  Y„ 
bulk,  bbl.,  Danish  Seed,  $1.75  to  $2;  N.  J.,  1%- 
bu.  hprs.,  Savoy,  $1.25;  carrots,  N.  Y\,  bu’, 
washed,  90c  to  $1.10;  cauliflower,  L.  I.,  double 
erts.,  $3  to  $3.25;  celery.  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts.,  rough. 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  poorer,  low  as  $1.25;  erts. 
washed,  $3  to  $3.25;  cranberries,  N.  J.,  %-bbl. 
boxes,  Centennials,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  %-bbl.  boxes. 
Howes,  $8.25;  %-bbl.  boxes,  $4.25;  cucumbers, 
Ohio,  chip  bskts.  of  2  doz.,  fancy,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  grapes,  N.  Y.  and  Pa..  Concords,  12-qt. 
bskts.,  85c;  lettuce,  Ohio,  hothouse,  10-ib.  hskt., 
05  to  85c;  mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.15;  poorer,  50c;  onions,  N.  Y.,  Y'ellows,  fair 
quality,  $1.35;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  150- 
lb.  sacks,  Maine  Green  Mountains,  best,  $3.85 
to  $4.10;  poorer  low  as  $3;  Wis.  whites,  $3.00 
to  $4;  N.  Y.  whites,  poor  condition,  $3.25;  120- 
lb.  sacks,  Pa.  whites,  best,  $3.15  to  $3.25;  poor¬ 
er,  low  as  $2.85;  Maine  Green  Mountains,  $3.25 
to  $3.30;  100-lb.  sacks,  Idaho  Russets,  $3.50; 
spinach,  Md.  bu.  bskts.,  75  to  85c;  squash, 
Ohio,  bulk,  per  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Va.,  bbls.,  No.  1  yellows,  $2.50  to  $2.65; 
N.  J..  bu.  hprs.,  No.  1  yellows,  $2  to  $2.10; 
Md..  bu.  hprs.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu., 
N.  Y.,  $1.10  to  $1.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Standard  Timothy,  $17  to  $18;  No.  1,  $18.50 
to  $19;  No.  2,  $15  to  $10;  No.  3,  $13  to  $14: 
No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  No.  2. 
$13  to  $15;  No.  1,  clover  mixed,  $16.50  to 
“•  $15;  No.  1  clover,  $17  to 

$18;  No.  2,  $13  to  $15;  No.  1  heavy  clover 
mixed,  $17  to  $18;  No.  1  oats,  $11.50  to  $12: 
No.  2,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  No.  1  wheat,  $11.50 
to  $12;  No.  2,  $11  to  $11.50;  No.  1  rye,  $11.50 
to  $12;  No.  2,  $11  to  $11.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 
Eggs,  locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  58  to  00c; 
browns,  50  to  58c;  current  receipts,  40  to  42c: 
pullet  eggs,  43  to  48e  doz.  Poultry,  fresh- 
killed,  full-dressed  hens,  45c;  hog  dressed.  38c 
per  lb. ;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  27  to  29c; 
Leghorns,  16  to  20c;  roosters,  18  to  19c;  spring¬ 
er8.  heavy,  23  to  25c;  Leghorns,  20  to  23c; 
ducks,  23  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  20c  per  lb.;  com¬ 
mon  pigeons,  40  to  50c  pair. 
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A  Perciieron  Saxe.  —  Six  eastern 
farmers  bought  Percherons  at  W.  S.  Cor- 
sa’s  annual  auction  on  his  farm  at  White¬ 
hall,  Ill.,  October  30.  Wm.  C.  Cullen, 
Jr.,  Mendham,  N.  J.,  bought  the  two 
well-matched  gray  mares  White’s  Hope 
and  Geraldine,  three  years  old,  at  $415 
each.  He  also  paid  $200  for  another 
three-year-old  mare,  and  $150  for  _  a 
yearling  filly.  Montcalm  Farm,  Phoenix- 
ville,  Pa.,  paid  $125  for  the  two-year-old 
Lady  Kildeer.  Warren  Rice,  Winchester, 
Va.,  bought  a  matched  team  of  gray 
mares,  two  and  three  years  old,  for  $250 
each.  G.  H.  Patterson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
paid  $355  and  $350  for  a  team  of 
matched  black  mares,  four  and  five  years 
old.  Wm.  B.  Murray,  Rochester,  O., 
paid  $340  for  the  yearling  stallion  Sun- 
land  Celesta,  and  $400  for  a  two-year- 
old  black  mare,  while  A.  J.  Vizedom, 
Hamilton,  O.,  selected  a  two-year-old 
mare  at  $175.  All  the  rest  of  the  buyers 
were  Illinois  farmers,  except  Frank  Can¬ 
non  of  Missouri,  who  acquired  a  yearling 
stallion  for  $175. 

Current  Draft  Horse  Prices. — The 
29  Percherons  in  Mr.  Corsa’s  sale  aver¬ 
aged  $235.  The  20  mares  and  fillies 
averaged  $243,  and  the  nine  stallions 
$217.  The  highest  price  was  $415,  and 
the  lowest  $125.  Practically  all  of  the 
animals  were  settled  for  in  cash  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  co-operative  event. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  animals  were 
bred  and  raised  on  the  farms  of  W.  S. 
Corsa,  Lee  A.  Husted,  D.  G.  Scandrett, 
J.  W.  Arnold  and  Mason  Towle  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Ed  Jones  in  Nebraska  and  Arthur 
II.  White  in  North  Dakota.  At  the 
prices  received  for  them,  almost  all  of 
these  well-bred  young  Percherons,  with 
their  lives  of  usefulness  before  them, 
were  good  investments  for  their  new 
owners,  and  made  some  money  for  their 
sellers.  This  is  sound  business  based  on 
horse-sense.  Inflated  values  for  draft 
horses  years  ago,  when  high-powered 
salesmanship  unloaded  inferior  hog-fat 
stallions  at  long  prices  on  farmers,  were 
serious  factors  in  bringing  about  a  de¬ 
cline  in  farm  horse  breeding.  At  current 
prices  for  Percherons,  Belgians,  Shires 
and  Clydesdales,  many  farmers  who  need 
drafters  for  field  work  can  afford  to  buy 
them,  and  raise  colts.  Consequently,  the 
breeding  of  draft  horses  is  beginning 
again  where  it  ceased,  and  that  is  on 
farms,  where  they  are  put  to  practical 
uses  by  farmers.  In  the  “good  old  days,” 
draft  horse  importers,  speculators  and 
“fanciers”  controlled,  manipulated  and 
destroyed  the  market,  to  the  ultimate 
detriment  of  everybody  concerned.  Now, 
farmers  are  rebuilding  and  controlling  if, 
in  their  own  interest.  This  is  a  decided¬ 
ly  encouraging  fact. 

A  Horseman’s  Letter. — Our  readers 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Corsa :  “Any  farm  horseman 
would  have  had  pleasure  and  comfort  in 
our  sale.  It  was  lively  on  mares,  but 
slow  on  stallions,  except  the  weanlings. 
Times  have  changed,  and  we  are  trying 
to  meet  them.  Years  ago  the  rooming 
capacity  of  our  town  was  taken  the  night 
before  the  sale,  and  the  early  morning 
trains  brought  in  many  visitors.  This 
year  I  had  a  car  meet  every  train  at  two 
railway  stations,  and  did  not  get  a  single 
passenger.  Up  to  10:30  in  the  forenoon 
of  sale  day,  not  more  than  six  men  had 
appeared  at  the  farm,  but  soon  thereafter 
they  rolled  in  from  everywhere,  while  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  offices  waxed 
busy.  One  of  our  helpers  confined  him¬ 
self  to  taking  bids  over  the  telegraph 
wires,  and  these,  in  number  and  totals, 
were  beyond  anything  that  we  have  had 
for  the  past  five  years.  As  usual,  the  men 
on  the  ground  or  those  who  had  been  here 
before,  were  the  ones  who,  as  a  rule,  se¬ 
cured  the  stock.  But  there  was  no  one 
with  us  for  dinner  the  day  before  the 
sale,  nor  anyone  with  us  for  supper  on 
sale  day.  I  miss  these  gatherings.  With 
the  exception  of  a  yearling  stallion  and 
a  weanling  stallion,  all  the  stallions  re¬ 
mained  in  Illinois.  More  good,  useful 
mares  could  have  been  sold.  I  was  struck 
by  the  apparent  youth  of  the  buyers,  most 
of  whom  were  under  35  years  of  age, 
and,  as  usual,  the  man  in  overalls  knew 
what  he  wanted  and  got  it.  Due  to  a 
downpour  the  day  before,  a  number  of 
men  outside  of  Illinois  who  had  expected 
to  be  here  were  compelled  to  stop  on 
their  way.  The  hard  roads  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West,  however,  saved  the  day  for 
us.  The  stock  market  crash  in  Wall 
Street  didn’t  help  the  sale.” 

An  Ayrshire  Auction.  —  Sixty-one 
head,  selected  from  the  herds  of  Ayrshire 
breeders  in  Allegany  and  Steuben  coun¬ 
ties  in  New  York  State,  realized  an  aver- 
age  of  over  $200  at  the  auction  held  Oc¬ 
tober  30  at  Hornell,  N.  Y.  It  was  the 
30th  annual  sale  by  members  of  the  Aile- 
gany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Club,  of  which  R. 
E.  Mead  is  secretary.  The  prices  were 
slightly  higher  than  those  at  last  years 
auction.  The  top  was  $350,  paid  for  a 
cow,  which,  along  with  five  young  cows, 
went  to  Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.  E.  C.  Fisher,  Geneva,  N.  x., 
bought  10  head  at  a  $265  average.  D.  A. 
Dobie,  a  New  York  City  physician  se¬ 
lected  five  cows  with  which  to  establish 
a  herd  on  his  farm  near  Mendham,  N.  J. 
Anderson  Bros.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y„  bought 
30  head;  G.  H.  Rudman,  Roc-kport,  N.  Y., 
eight,  mostly  heifers.  Other  buyers  in  the 
State  were  C.  V.  Musgrave  of  Glovers- 
ville,  R.  H.  Gardner  and  A.  M.  Cotter  of 


Livestock 

Rockport,  C.  B.  Phillips  &  Son  of  Elli- 
cotville,  David  Harris  &  Son  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  Denton  Bros,  of  Avon,  George  W. 
Mayne  of  Bergen,  and  Craigy  Burn  Farm 
of  Spencer.  At  the  sale  it  was  said  that 
the  4  per  cent  milk  of  Ayrshire  cows, 
and  the  conservative  price  level  of  Ayr¬ 
shire  breeding  stock  are  interesting  many 
dairy-farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  Ayrshires. 

Dairy  Breed  “Publicity.” — Spectac¬ 
ular  publicity  methods  do  not  seriously 
interest  hard-headed  farmers  in  a  breed, 
but  a  large  section  of  the  public  has 
manifested  much  interest  in  the  travels 
and  receptions  of  the  two  Ayrshire  cows 
that  walked  from  Brandon,  Vt.,  to  the 
recent  National  Dairy  Exposition  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Alice  and  Tomboy  are  still 
traveling,  being  homeward  bound  on 
trains,  although  still  capable  of  doing  10 
to  12  miles  a  day  on  foot.  They  have 
received  bales  of  newspaper  publicity,  in¬ 
cluding  pictures.  Not  to  be  outdone  by 
their  rivals  in  originating  new  “publicity 
stunts,”  the  Guernsey  people  shipped  a 
Guernsey  bull  by  airplane  from  Pu¬ 
laski,  N.  Y.,  to  the  St.  Louis  show,  where 
it  was  exhibited  on  the  day  of  its  arrival. 
Expensive  rivalries  and  competitions 
among  the  breeds  of  livestock  and  poul¬ 
try  have  been  'going  on  for  years,  but 
none  of  the  breeds  lias  been  eliminated. 


Evidently,  therefore,  no  one  breed  is  the 
“best.”  Every  breed  partisan  or  en¬ 
thusiast  continues  to  think  that  his  breed 
is  the  “best” — for  him,  at  any  rate.  Ex¬ 
perienced  breeders  know  that  there  are 
inferior  and  unprofitable  individuals  in 
all  breeds.  Since  we  have  a  long  list  of 
useful,  -well-established  breeds  to  select 
from,  no  beginner  is  likely  to  make  a 
mistake  in  choosing  one.  Experience 
will  teach  him  that  the  selection  of  in¬ 
dividuals  within  a  breed  is  much  more 
important  than  the  selection  of  a  breed. 
Healthy  animals  of  standard  breed  type 
and  size  that  will  reproduce,  and  make 
conservative  production  records  under 
fair  treatment,  are  the  “best”  in  the 
long  run,  regardless  of  breed. 

From  North  Dakota. — J.  E.  East- 
gate,  who  raises  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
and  Oxford  sheep  on  his  farm  in  Grand 
Forks  Co.,  N.  D.,  writes  (Nov.  4)  :  “Im¬ 
proved  livestock  provides  us  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  otherwise  unmarketable 
grass  and  roughage.  It  also  helps  us  to 
maintain  soil  fertility,  rotate  crops,  and 
make  life  more  interesting  to  young  peo¬ 
ple  on  farms.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  of 
great  oractical  value  to  us  in  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  solve  the  farm  problem.  The 
comments  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Nov.  1  on 
corporation  farming  prompt  me  to  say 
that  the  people  who  know  all  about  farm¬ 
ing  and  its  problems  are  those  who  are 
drawing  good  salaries,  and  don’t  own  an 
acre  of  land.  We  have  here  a  dozen 
farmers  who  have  solved  the  farm  prob¬ 


lem  by  attending  to  their  own  business, 
just  as  men  must  do  in  other  lines  of 
business,  if  they  succeed.  If  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  government  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  agriculture,  then  other  classes  have 
assumed  or  been  granted  privileges  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to.  If  this  is  the 
case,  these  classes  must  give  up  these 
privileges.  Until  they  do  this,  it  will  be 
of  no  use  trying  to  even  things  up  by 
indulging  in  so-called  agricultural  aid. 
We  have  had  nearly  a  foot  of  snow.  A 
lot  of  it  does  not  appear  to  be  melting. 
That  may  mean  a  long  Winter.  This  part 
of  the  State  had  about  two-thirds  of  an 
average  crop,  but  the  price  was  better 
than  it  was  last  year,  so  that  things  are 
fairly  good.” 

Feeding  “Baby”  Beeves. — On  Nov.  1 
S.  I).  Wicks,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  began 
feeding  20  Aberdeen-Angus  calves,  aver¬ 
aging  450  lbs.,  20  lbs.  a  day  of  a  combi¬ 
nation  consisting  of  100  lbs.  of  bran,  100 
lbs.  of  corn,  100  lbs.  of  crushed  oats,  25 
lbs.  of  linseed  meal  and  25  lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  along  with  all  of  the  mixed 
Timothy  and  clover  hay  that  they  would 
take,  rock  salt  and  water  being  accessible 
to  the  calves  at  all  times.  On  Nov.  7  the 
ration  was  increased  to  (>0  lbs.  a  day,  and 
he  began  using  a  mineral  mixture.  On 
Nov.  15  he  decreased  the  oats,  bran  and 
meal  (linseed  and  cottonseed),  increased 
the  corn,  and  began  feeding  a  supplemen¬ 
tal  mixture  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  for 
every  350  lbs.  of  live  weight.  This  sup¬ 
plemental  mixture  included  500  lbs.  of 
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Save  The  Records 

,  F/h.st / 

-LIRE!  FIRE!” 

Startled,  men  all  about  the  Purina  Experimental  Farm 
dropped  their  work  and  ran.  The  steer  barn  was  burning  ! 
Too  late  to  save  the  barn  .  .  .  cattle  safe  in  the  pasture  .  .  . 
but  into  the  flames  they  groped  and  staggered  .  .  .  feeling 
.  .  .  searching  .  .  . 

Searching  for  something  insurance  could  not  cover  .  .  .  for 
something  carpenters  could  not  build  .  .  .  for  something 
money  could  not  buy. 

Brave  hands  soon  found  and  saved  that  something  .  .  . 
the  records!  Records  that  told  the  true  story  of  long  and 
patient  experiments  .  .  .  records  that  explained  the  why  of 
new  ways  of  feeding  .  .  .  records  that  meant  more  dollars  in 
the  pocket  of  every  Purina  feeder. 

Records !  They’re  the  backbone  of  things  on  the  Purina 
Experimental  Farm.  Purina  must  guard  them  preciously. 
For  it  is  these  records  that  point  the  way  to  new  methods  of 
feeding  ...  it  is  these  records  that  are  behind  every  Checker¬ 
board  bag  in  your  feedlot.  When  you  are  in  a  dollars  and 
cents  frame  of  mind  it  is  these  records  that  will  send  you  to 
the  Checkerboard  store  every  time ! 
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TURKEYS 


Selected  Breeding 
Stock  for  sale 


Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts.  Our  flock  of  over  sixteen  hundred  young 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  each  variety.  Our  price— Toms.  116.00 
*20.00  and  $26.00.  Hens,  *10.00,  *12.50  and  *16.00.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  and  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 


BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  PROFIT-PAYING  STRAIN 

ESBENSH ABE’S  famous  Bronze  Turkeys 

Easily  raised.  Exhibition  and  outstanding 
breeding  stock.  Reasonable  prices.  Free 
instructions  with  orders  assures  success. 
Buy  good  breeders  NOW  from  a  modern, 
progressiva,  established  turkey  brooding 
farm.  Satisfaction  or  money-back,  100$ 
value  and  service.  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and 
poults.  Write  your  wants  today.  1930  Turkey 
Book  FREE.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Ronks,  Pa. 


Bronze  Turkeys  PRICES  —  °Toms: 

*16,  *20,  *25.  Hons:  S10,  S12.S16.  Write  your 
needs.  We  satisfy  or  do  not  ship.  Money  refunded  and 
transportation  paid  if  not  satisfied.  DUANE  LAKE 
TURKEY  FARM,  Duanasburg,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Royal  Bronze  Turkeys 

stock  selected  for  vigor,  size,  beauty.  14  lb.  henp  *10 
up.  May  hatched  20  lb.  toms,  *16  up.  A  few  splendid 
White  Holland  Turkeys.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst,  N.  H. 


Ilou.nifl  TnrLaue  Orders  taken  now-  for  next  spring 
Uaj  vlu*  I  UlltCjS  delivery.  Strong,  healthy  poults 
gua  ant>  ed  Raised  5.000  this  year.  WINNECUNNETT 

TURKEY  FARM,  largest  in  New  England,  Norton,  Mass. 


MAb7o°nTzHe  TURKEYS 

clusively  on  our  farm.  LEE  BROS. 


Select  breeding 
stock;  from  *,000 
flock  raised  ex- 

Rlley,  Indiana 


sSu  1500  "  avm  m°oht°S  Bronze  T  urkeys  £££ 

Satisfaction  guar.  FRANK  CHASE,  Turkej  Hill,  Portsmouth,  H.  I. 


rJ''T  TTY  TV"  1?  \7"C  One  of  America's  best  flocks.  We 
A  O IVIVJCv  I  ij  furnish  breeders  and  complete 
instructions  for  raising.  Thousands  are  being  raised  by 
our  method.  CHAS.  W.  WAMPLER,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Narragansett  Turkeys  \ 

Toms,  SI  2;  Trios,  S30. 


‘The  kind  that  lay  in 
the  barn  and  stay  at 
home.”  Hens,  SIO; 
W.  S.  THOMAS,  Adena,  Ohio 


TLUKKY8  -  PUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS 
Special  Pall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

1IIG1II.ANP  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  Now  Jersey 


My  White  Holland  Turkeys  Large  flock  of  choice 

breeders  for  sale.  M  Its.  IIOMF.K  FIUL'K  -  Newark,  Ohio 


WORLD'S  Greatest  Layers— Big  money  maker  Bucks, 
Brakes,  bettings.  Modern  Egg  Company,  Bath,  Me. 


PURE  BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Goldbank 

Strain.  AKTIIUK  KUJUKI18,  Watertown,  N.  T.  Itoute  f>. 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkeys — Choice  white-tipped* 
Toms,  *15;  hens,  *9.  GRACE  LEAVITT,  South  Royaltun,  VI 


Winter  Broilers  Pay 

if  you  buy 

HUBBARD  FARMS  RED  CHICKS 

World’s  Largosl  R.  I.  RED  Farm 

Low  mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  CATALOGUE. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpale,  N.  H. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


/S  New  Exterminator  that 
Won*t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry 9 
Dogs ,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home. barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 


Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  $4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J.,  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
P  aches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  INC. 

Dept.  R,  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TRAP  TAGS 


Genuine  BIVINS 

With  wire,  copper  _ _  _ 

or  aluminum.  Name  and  address  stamp¬ 
ed  iu  each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags,  oOo;  45 
tags,  *1.00;  100  tags,  *2.00,  postpaid. 

i  PIWINC  Printer,  Box  600, 

JBI  ■  111  w  Summit,  New  York 


1000 


Barred 

Rook 


Pullets 


12  weeks  old,  $1.10  each. 

JOHN  SOPRANO,  Milferton,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  13c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1 2e. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  B.  Postage  paid.  100 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAIIAH1A  RDNEtl,  Bearer  Springs,  Penna 


tCHT  Brahmas  Only— Cockerels,  *4:  Cocks,  *5;  3  Hens 
•  and  Cockerel,  *15.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM, Norfolk,  Conn. 
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A  DOLLAR  «r 
BOOK  for  AoL 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30tti  Street,  New  York 
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Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Our  special  fall  matings  are  now  made  up  to  produce 
our  usual  ‘‘High  Grade”  fast  growing,  clean,  livable 
Chicks.  Top-notehers  for  the  Broiler  Grower— all  are 
State-tested,  B.  W.  D.  free. 

A  big  Long  Island  grower  says:  “They  are  wonderful.” 
200  12-14-Week-old  Pullets  to  spare. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WENEtS  CHICKS 


A  Cash  Profit  in  8  Weeks 

by  raising  broilers  from  our  “Wyan-Rock”  and  “Bram- 
Rock”  Chicks— famous  We ne  Cross-Breds.  Hatches 
every  week.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices  on  December  and  January  Deliveries. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con¬ 
test  records.  Strong  chicks.  None  better. 
100  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


?  FERRIS  STRAIN  C'LJjr'W  Q. 
,  WHITE  LEGHORN 

I  Order  now-  for  February,  March  and  April 
-v*  >ud  avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

14/  *12.00  per  100  *67.50—500  *1  10—1,000 

■As  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Penna. 

Single  Comb  Reds  Exhibition  stoek- 

and  *15.  Pullets,  *8.  - -  ~ 


Cockerels,  *3,  *10 

KOBE  1ST  J.  DOYLE,  Berwyn,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Pure  bred,  healthy,  vigorous  birds,  *6  and  *8 
each.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE -30  HAMBURGS 

in  pairs,  trios  or  the  lot.  W  H.  BANNESTEH,  R.  F.D.,  Essex,  Cenn. 


SILVER  Spangled  Hamburg  Cockerels — Chinchilla  and 
White  Rabbits.  MISS  KATHRYN  BERGET  -  Bergey.  Penns. 


PULLETS — 110  White  Leghorns,  few  laying,  9175 
the  lot.  BREEDERS’  SUPPLY,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS— To  improve  the  Production,  Color,  Size, 
Vigor  of  your  Reds;  *S.  NELLIE  RUSSELL,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


linseed,  500  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  540 
lbs.  of  ground  barley,  390  lbs.  of  molasses, 
140  lbs.  of  bran  and  20  lbs.  of  salt.  By 
Dec.  1  he  hopes  to  have  tlie  steers  on  a 
full  feed,  with  all  of  the  corn  that  they 
will  eat.  Ten  hogs  are  in  the  feedlot 
with  the  cattle.  On  present  price  bases, 
the  costs  of  these  feeds,  per  100  lbs.  are 
as  follows :  Bran,  $2.85 ;  whole  corn, 
$2.40 ;  oats,  $2.20 ;  linseed,  $3.30 ;  cotton¬ 
seed,  $2.85 ;  molasses,  $2.30 ;  ground  bar¬ 
ley,  $2.20,  and  salt,  1%  cents.  The  mo¬ 
lasses  and  barley  are  machine-mixed.  It 
will  be  seen  that  calves  in  preparation 
for  sale  as  prime  beef  of  choice  quality 
require  expensive  and  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated  feeding.  By  keeping  the  appetite 
on  edge  with  a  variety  of  feeds  that  are 
changed  from  time  to  time,  rapid  gains 
are  made.  Cattle  thus  produced  must 
sell  at  comparatively  high  prices  in  order 
to  make  the  feeder  a  profit.  d.  c.  w. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

This  is  held  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  Following 
is  report  for  second  week  of  the  new 
contest.  First  column  is  week’s  total  and 


second  production  to  date: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  It.  1 .  57  96 

James  Dryden,  Cal . 49  103 

It.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  30  32 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me .  53  88 

Thos.  Tj.  Rosser,  Jr.  Va.  . .  36  48 

David  Deaterly,  Pa .  56  109 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  33  52 

It.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 60  115 

Pratt  Experimental  Fm.,  Pa.  8  9 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y .  33  59 

Spring  Brook  Pity.  Fm.  Conn.  . .  43  79 

Spring  Brook  Pity.  Fm.  Conn.  . .  28  73 

Westfield  P.  Fm.,  Mass .  53  108 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Fm.,  Mass .  34  63 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Fm.,  N.  J.  . .  39  49 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  50  99 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  2  5 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass .  54  99 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J . 18  23 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass .  24  33 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada,  ....  22  43 

Adam  F.  Poltl.  Wis .  30  42 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  50  91 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  52  57 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y .  22  39 

E.  H.  Rucker.  Iowa .  51  97 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass .  42  81 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y . 14  24 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  57  96 

Nobby  Fm.  W.  Wyan.,  N.  II.  .  . 


Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada .  36  54 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Pine  Hill  P.  Fm,  Ine.,  Mass.  ...  52  108 

Hall  Bros..,  Conn .  50  80 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 63  111 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass . 62  119 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio,  .  17  19 

West  Neck  Farm.  N.  Y .  48  91 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 15  18 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn.  . .  54  112 

Globus  Pity.  Fm.  Mass . 53  105 

Homestead  Farms.  Conn . 51  106 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 65  125 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass . 53  103 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 63  116 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 57  110 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  52  8S 

Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn .  39  65 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 41  72 

Enfield  High  School,  Conn . 16  24 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass . 56  107 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  48  97 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass .  34  60 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 44  100 

Edward  N.  Earrabee,  N.  H . 57  107 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms.  N.  II .  53  76 

Scott  Poultry  Farm.  Mass . 54  101 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass . 41  83 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn .  28  77 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 19  32 

ATT  STB  AJjOBPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  34  60 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn .  8  9 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Fm.  N.  Y.  . .  48  97 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.  ...  42  47 

Geo.  Lowry  Fm.  Inc.,  Conn.  ...  02  123 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn . 58  112 

Thomas  H.  Mettler,  N.  J . 41  52 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 57  105 

J.  A.  Hanson.  Oregon,  .  54  103 

Fisher  Pity.  Farm,  Canada  ....  39  43 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  1 .  52  99 

Leo  A.  Groiitea,  Conn .  25  29 

A.,  J.  Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y .  29  52 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me .  53  83 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . 55  106 

Tom  Barron,  England  .  53  98 

Hollywood  P.  Farm,  Wash . 55  112 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y .  48  53 

S.  Granger,  Conn .  47  91 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.  . .  54  106 

St.  John’s  P.  Farm,  Mo .  53  82 

Eigenrauch  Fms.  Inc.,  N.  J .  21  35 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  27  40 

George  B.  Ferris  Mich .  38  49 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Fm.,  Pa .  50  87 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa .  54  96 

Henry  Rapp*  Jr.,  N.  J .  56  85 

Peetoocee  Pty.  Plant,  Pa .  38  61 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn . 54  97 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home  Conn.  ...  35  50 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y . 55  107 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo .  49  86 

Redfield  Farm.  N.  Y .  40  78 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y .  39  45 

Cloverdale  Pty.  Fm.,  N.  Y . 51  80 

Clarahen  Court  Farm,  N.  Y.  ...  25  28 

Fox  &  Son  Pty.  Farm,  N.  J.  ...  57  108 

Wm.  ,T.  Boyle,  N.  Y .  47  84 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  51  95 

Steelman  Pity.  Fms.  Pa . 55  103 


Total  for  the  week  4,258  eggs. 
Total  to  date  7,493  eggs. 


November  30,  1929 


Marketing  Turkeys 


The  New  York  City  office  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Markets  gives  the  following 
advice  with  regard  to  marketing  turkeys” 

Good  appearance  is  a  large  factor  in 
the  successful  marketing  of  turkeys.  Re¬ 
ports  are  that  turkeys  will  be  plentiful 
this  season.  The  supply  will  be  heavy. 
Supply  and  demand  largely  determine 
prices.  Demand  is  stimulated  by  quality 
and  appearance  and  artful  advertising 
The  turkey  is  well  advertised.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  first  place  on  most  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  menus. 

Competition  this  year  is  likely  to  be 
heavy.  The  best  judgment  is  selection  of 
the  birds  slaughtered  and  the  greatest 
pains  in  dressing,  grading  and  packiiw 
must  be  used.  Turkeys  poorly  dressed” 
graded  and  packed  take  heavy  toll.  A 
poor  turkey  in  a  box  of  good  ones  is  like 
a  rotten  apple  in  a  box  of  good  apples. 
It  injures  the  whole  box.  Keep  in  mind 
that  appearance  counts  a  whole  lot 

Turkeys  with  torn  skins,  bruised  spots, 
bloody  heads,  dirty  feet,  and  poorly  pin- 
feathered  do  not  grade  “fancy.”  They 
are  not  eagerly  sought  but  rather  go 
shopping  for  a  buyer.  By  careful  selec¬ 
tion,  slaughtering  only  the  best  birds,  two 
things  may  be  accomplished :  First,  the 
menace  of  a  glutted  market  will  be  mini¬ 
mized ;  second,  flooding  the  market  with 
undesirable  birds,  which  lower  the  mar¬ 
ket,  may  be  averted. 

Before  packing  be  sure  the  carcasses 
are  thoroughly  cooled,  otherwise  early 
spoilage  will  result.  Do  not  allow  to 
freeze.  Pack  the  different  classes  or 
grades  separately.  If  possible,  pack  your 
toms  of  uniform  weight  and  appearance 
by  themselves.  Do  the  same  with  the 
young  hens.  This  improves  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  pack.  Do  not  mix  old  and 
young.  Do  not  ship  thin  scrawny  birds. 
Nobody  wants  them. 

In  making  express  shipments  two  tags 
bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
shipper  and  of  the  receiver  should  be 
tacked  on  the  sides  of  the  package.  The 
number  of  turkeys,  class,  grade,  and  net 
weight  should,  also  be  marked  on  the 
package.  Notify  the  receiver  that  ship¬ 
ment  is  being  made. 

The  difference  in  return  between  live 
and  dressed  turkeys  has  long  been  one 
of  speculation  because  of  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  data.  By  “dressed”  is  meant  the 
weight  after  bleeding  and  plucking  of 
all  feathers.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  extending  over  a  period  of 
four  years.  From  the  results  of  those  ex¬ 
periments,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  it 
pays  to  dress  birds  for  the  market.  With¬ 
out  going  into  all  the  detail  a  gain  of 
over  $1  per  bird  will  be  realized  by  dress¬ 
ing. 


birds  weighing  approximately  from  9  to 
10  lbs.  lose  approximately  l‘lb.  in  dress¬ 
ing;  12  to  15  lbs.,  1  %  lbs.;  16  to  18  lbs., 
iy2  lbs. ;  18  to  20  lbs.,  2  lbs. 

Therefore  being  given  the  quoted  price 
of  dressed  turkeys  it  is  easy  to  determine 
the  price  at  which  live  turkeys  must  sell 
to  realize  the  same.  A  live  bird  weighing 
15  lbs.  should  dress  13%  lbs.,  and  at  50o 
per  pound,  should  realize  $6.87.  The  live 
bird  to  realize  the  same  would  have  to 
sell  at  .458  per  pound.  This  shows  a 
spread  between  the  two  of  only  .0420. 
The  actual  spread  is  usually  about  10 
cents. 


Boys  and  Girls 

List  of  Contributors 

New  York. — Harvey  Schoonmake  (12),  Marv 
Thurston  (10),  Loren  Fish,  George  Kolner  (18), 
Marquerite  Grau,  Diana  Denitto  (16),  Stanley 
Sidorwicz  (14),  Vera  Hayes,  Gladys  Klossner 

(12) .  ‘Grace  Wheat,  Sara  Bell  Vauglm  (14), 
•Helen  Upson,  Earl  Hall  (11),  Dorothy  Breiner 

(13) ,  Iola  Smith  (13),  Teresa  Prinzing,  ‘Ray¬ 
mond  Miller  (16),  Pearl  Lynn,  ‘John  Mucha 
(1<),  Evelyn  Youmans  (14),  Gertrude  Morris 

(17) ,  ‘Stanley  Brown  (17),  ‘Pearl  YVilfert 

(18) ,  ‘Iona  Welker  (18),  Janet  Ingersoll  (14), 
Giles  Phelps  (7),  Edward  McCarthy  (16),  Ar¬ 
lene  Davis  (13),  ‘Charlotte  Dolly"  (16),  ‘El- 
speth  Field  (10). 

Pennsylvania. — James  Buscaglia  (18),  Louise 
Moser,  Elinore  De  Vallance,  Adah  Mahle  (12), 
•Carl  Glick  (16),  ‘Esther  Herr,  Elizabeth 
Weaver,  Sara  Anne  Lackey  (12),  Marietta 
Herschey,  Amy  Springer,  ‘Antoinette  Eniek 


Connecticut. — ‘Kenneth  Walsh  (11).  Marv 
Pesce,  Emily  Pomaski,  ‘Edna  Garlick  (16),  ‘Al¬ 
bert  Kirk,  Agnes  Samoska  (13),  Ida  Voelkel 
(15),  ‘Grace  Cullis  (18),  ‘Mildred  Beebe. 

New  Jersey. — Stephen  Chrappa  (16),  Anna 
Baba  (15),  Gordon  Courier  (11),  Harold  Davis 
(7),  Amy  Rhinesmith,  ‘Ellen  Pullis  (15),  ‘Alice 
Chew  (16). 

Massachusetts.— Madeline  Smith  (9),  Ethel 
Alix  (10),  ‘John  Pietrosky  (16). 

Vermont.  —  ‘Eugenia  Powers  (16),  Louella 
Brown  (14). 


Maine. — Benjamin  Blackwell. 

Maryland.— ‘Mary  Buhrman,  Robert  Muritz 
(13),  Mary  Gelletly  (12). 

West  Virginia.— ‘Clark  Allender  (15). 
Delaware. — Myrtle  Dickerson. 

California. — Alice  Leighton. 

Kentucky. — Rita  Cates  (16). 

Georgia. — ‘Alice  Dorsey. 

Ohio. — Janet  Goddard  (15),  Marion  Eastlick 
(8) . 


District  of  Columbia. — ‘Esther  Wright  (16). 


Letters  Wanted 

Sara  Bell  Vaughn  (14),  New  York;  Marion 
Eastlick  (8),  Ohio;  Iola  Smith  (13),  New  York; 
Agnes  Samoska  (13),  Connecticut. 

Letters  for  these  contributors  should  be  sent 
to  this  office  under  cover,  to  have  local  address 
supplied.  Please  stamp  envelopes.  Postage 
may  be  saved  by  sending  several  letters  at  once. 
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Feeding  and  Prolapsus 

Kindly  advise  me  if  the  following  ration 
for  300  pullets  will  cause  prolapsus  and 
general  breakdown  of  the  birds  later  on? 
Six  lbs.  semi-solid  buttermilk  mixed  iu 
10  to  12  lbs.  of  wet  mash  each  noon,  with 
one-half  pint  of  molasses.  Each  evening 
I  give  them  33  lbs.  of  scratch  grain,  and 
dry  mash  is  kept  in  front  of  them  con¬ 
tinually.  They  also  receive  one-half  pint 
of  cod-liver  oil  to  50  lbs.  of  scratch  grain 
daily.  L.  B.  F. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  ration  that  can 
be  said  to  cause  prolapsus  and  breakdown, 
though  it  seems  reasonable  that  any  over 
stimulating  method  of  feeding  may  finally 
react  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the 
bird,  making  it  less  able  to  stand  up  under 
the  strain  of  production.  The  addition  of 
the  amount  of  buttermilk  and  molasses 
that  you  mention  could  hardly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  excessive  unless  the  rest  of  the 
ration  already  contained  a  large  amount 
of  animal  protein.  Molasses,  if  valuable 
at  all  in  a  poultry  ration,  is  valuable  be¬ 
cause  of  purpose  opposite  that  for  which 
milk  is  fed.  * 

Prof.  Jones,  of  the  Storrs  experiment 


Possible  Roup 

I  have  several  chickens  with  roup,  also 
several  with  weak  legs  which  stagger 
around.  Could  you  advise  what  treat¬ 
ment  1  should  use?  g.  d. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  true  roup,  rather  than  common  colds, 
is  present  in  a  flock,  I  cannot  advise  any 
treatment  other  than  getting  rid  of  the 
disease  by  removing  the  affected  birds 
and  cleaning  up  and  disinfecting  quarters 
and  utensils  to  prevent  further  spread 
of  the  contagion.  A  roupy  bird  is  a 
menace  to  the  rest  of  the  flock  as  long  as 
it  lives,  and,  while  it  doubtless  may  be 
cured  if  time  and  effort  enough  are  ex¬ 
pended,  the  value  of  that  time  and  effort 
will  exceed  the  value  of  the  sick  fowl. 
Weak  legs  will  exist  with  any  debilitat¬ 
ing  disease  that  causes  general  weakness. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  exhibition  of 
weakness  alone  that  will  determine  the 
underlying  cause.  m.  b.  d. 


Bread  for  Poultry 

We  feed  our  hens  regular  laying  mash 
and  grain.  Now  we  are  offered  from  a 


Here  Is  Part  of  the  Flock  of  Prospect  Farm ,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


station,  has  announced  his  belief  that  ex¬ 
cessive  feeding  of  corn,  instead  of  meat 
or  milk,  is  probably  responsible  for  a 
great  increast  in  prolapsus  among  poultry 
'flocks.  He  believes  that  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  corn,  replaced  for  a  time  if 
need  be,  by  wheat  or  barley,  has  reduced 
the  amount  of  prolapsus  and  cannibalism 
prevalent.  He  also  advises  feeding  a 
minimum  amount  of  high  grade  cod-liver 
oil,  rather  than  a  large  amount  of  that 
of  an  inferior  grade.  I  should  be  glad  to 
recommend  any  ration  that  would,  with¬ 
out  ill  effect  otherwise,  prevent  these 
troubles  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be  an  ac¬ 
companiment  of  modern  forcing  conditions 
that,  if  carried  too  far,  result  in  consti¬ 
tutional  weakness  with  consequent  break¬ 
down.  It  may  be  that  the  short  producing 
life  of  the  hen  justifiese  every  effort  to 
get  all  that  is  possible  out  of  her  quickly 
and  then  discard  her,  but  such  a  policy 
cannot  help  but  reduce  stamina  and 
encourage  body  troubles.  H.  B.  D. 


Too  Much  Molting 

Will  you  tell  me  why  my  pullets  keep 
molting?  The  have  molted  five  or  six 
times  in  six  months,  and  are  still  at  it, 
singing,  but  no  eggs.  They  refuse  to  eat 
as  much  as  they  should.  I  am  feeding 
prepared  scratch  feed,  in  straw,  and  mash. 
They  have  free  range.  I  don’t  think 
there  is  a  louse  on  the  place.  L.  L.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

Perhaps  your  pullets  are  only  under¬ 
going  the  more  or  less  continuous  moulting 
which  characterizes  the  acquiring  of  adult 
plumage  in  young  birds,  this  being  mis¬ 
taken  by  you  for  what  is  ordinarily  termed 
the  molt,  when  the  complete  feathering 
is  replaced.  Molting  commences  with  the 
loss  of  the  first  down  and  continues 
through  life.  The  quarters  of  maturing 
pullets  in  the  Fall  will  be  well  littered 
with  youthful  feathers  that  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  what  the  term  molting  ordinarily 
means.  I  do  not  know  whether  tobacco 
tea  is  efficient  as  a  lice  destroyer  when 
sprayed  about  the  premises  or  not.  but 
the  preparation  of  tobacco  known  as 
Black-leaf  40  is  now  used  by  painting 
or  running  a  ribbon  of  the  liquid  upon 
the  top  of  the  porches  shortly  before  the 
birds  go  to  roost.  The  fumes  of  this 
powerful  liquid  seem  to  penetrate  the 
feathers  of  the  birds  above  it  and  destroy 
the  body  lice.  M.  B.  D. 


large  bakery  stale  bread  at  3%  cents  a 
loaf.,  I  am  wondering  if  that  would  help 
them  to  lay  better.  w.  c. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bread  may  be  fed  to  hens  when  it  can 
be  obtained  at  a  price  that  makes  it  an 
economical  feed.  It  probably  compares 
most  nearly  to  flour  wheat  middlings  in 
value  than  to  any  of  the  other  common 
poultry  foods.  It  has  a  higher  moisture 
content  than  the  ground  grains  and  this 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  estimat¬ 
ing  its  value.  Bread  is  fattening  in  its 
nature,  and  it  must  be  balanced  by  the 
higher  protein  feeds  and  animal  products, 
meat  or  milk,  to  make  a  laying  ration. 
Because  of  its  fattening  character,  too 
much  should  probably  not  be  fed  in  the 
summer  time  or  to  the  larger  breeds 
that  take  on  fat  easily  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  stale  bread  that  has  not 
become  moldy  should  not  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  other  feeds  usually 
given  in  perhaps  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  ration.  M.  B.  d. 


Establishing  A  Hen  Pasture 

We  have  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of 
sandy  soil,  pretty  good  land,  what  there 
is  of  it.  There  is  plenty  of  moisture  on 
all  of  it,  while  some  parts  of  the  land  are 
quite  wet  all  the  time.  AVe  want  to  put 
it  in  a  permanent  pasture,  for  chickens  to 
forage  in  on  a  free  range.  There  is  about 
1 %  acres  of  land  here  altogether,  on 
which  we  have  raised  very  fine  corn,  but 
the  blackbirds  get  in  and  eat  the  ears  so 
badly  that  we  get  but  half  the  value  out 
of  it.  AVe  want  to  have  about  300  laying 
hens.  AVhat  is  the  best  permanent  seed 
to  sow  for  a  pasture,  when  to  plan,  and 
just  what  kind  of  seed  to  get  for  this  sec¬ 
tion?  Do  you  think  this  land  is  too  wet 
for  Alfalfa?  Also  is  there  anything  that 
will  keep  these  blackbirds  away  from 
corn,  outside  of  a  shotgun?  A  man  would 
have  to  live  in  the  field,  if  he  had  to  use 
a  gun  every  time.  f.  m.  p. 

Delaware. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  seems  a  question  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  AVhat  would  our  readers 
suggest  for  hen  pasture  in  Delaware?  No 
doubt  others  have  had  experience  in  this 
line.  As  to  the  blackbirds  we  feel  unable 
to  advise ;  this  problem  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey. 


The  doctor  smiled  as  he  entered  the 
room.  “You  look  much  better  today.” 

Yes.  .  I  followed  the  directions  on  your 
medicine  bottle.”  “What  were  they?” 
“Keep  the  bottle  tightly  corked.” — Credit 
Lost. 


E66  DOLLARS 
THAT  «ROW  OUT  OF 

(ENTS 


Little  things  are  big  in  im¬ 
portance.  That’s  the  case  with 
PILOT  BRAND  OYSTER  SHELL. 

It  costs  only  a  few  cents  to 
feed  it  to  each  hen  for  a  whole 
year... a  hag  of  PILOT  BRAND 
will  last  a  small  flock  of  forty 
hens  for  an  entire  year  and 
costs  a  bit  over  a  dollar. 

Those  pennies  you  spend  for 
PILOT  BRAND — help  you  get 
the  utmost  profits  out  of  your 
heavy  investment  in  poultry 
and  feed. 


Scientific  tests  and  careful 
poultrymen  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  have  proven  oyster  shell 
to  he  by  far  the  best  egg  shell 
material  obtainable — besides 
it  builds  strong  bones  and 
good  health. 

PILOT  BRAND  has  no  waste, 
dirt,  poisonous  matter  or 
odor  —  over  99}4%  calcium 
carbonate.  No  magnesium. 
Never  let  your  birds  he  with¬ 
out  PILOT  BRAND  any  day  in 
the  year. 


OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


Poultry  Textbook  FREE 

The  Lord  Farms  Year  Book  is  written  by  men  who 
have  expanded  a  12-acre  poultry  farm  into  a  400- 
aei  e  breeding  plant.  It  tells  how  to  make  a  start 
with  little  money.  How  to  build  houses  and  ar¬ 
range  yards.  How  to  get  an  egg  (low  the  year 
round.  A  mine  of  money-making  information 
tree.  Write  today. 

LORD  FARMS  6methuEenT,  SmTaRsEsET 

Nero  England’ a  Largest  Leghorn  Breeding  Plant. 


Reliable  n  o  Chicks 

Purebred  Heavy  Stock 

Large  Hatches  Weekly— Write  for  Prices 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  532  Lincoln  Highway 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Cloverdale  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  Continuously  for  1  8  Years 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Bens  and  Trios — with  years  of  ideal 
egg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz. 
eggs  in  pedigree.  12  pedigreed  single  matings,  that  we 
know  all  about,  no  guess  work.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


PARKS'  A  BARRED  ROCKS 

Buy  Your  Males  and  Females  Now 

-  LOWEST  PRICES  and  BEST  SELECTIONS 

Take  advantage  of  this  annual  price 
reduction  to  get  started  with  some  of 
America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Kocks.  Write  for  complete 
prices  and  40th  anniversary  catalog. 

J.  W. PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  SIO  per  100;  Light  and  Heavy,  $t2; 
Heavy,  si  4.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send 
for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  Main 
Stroot,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phono  1603 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  *7.60,  *10.00  and  *15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  fiplirulin,  N.  J. 


Quality  Chicks  White  Rocks 

Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly. 
LAYWELL  FARM,  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  ltocks. 
Write  for  lowest  fall  and  winter  prices. 

Hatcheswkly.  Jas.  E  Ulsh,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


rnru ED  r  i  c  high-powered 

LUL1LLK  LL3  leghorns 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  ft.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EOQ  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumanaburg.  N.  Y. 


WHITT  WVA  WnrtTTCC  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearlings. 
YYIU1L  TY  I ADUUI  1EO  Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs. 
Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.  P.  A.  Certified. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1 85-A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


BARKED  ROCK  CRICKS— For  Kroner*.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  0.  0. 

ALLEN  IIA'HJIIEUY  A  POULTRY  KAIIH,  Hoaford,  llslanare 


TURKEYS  Helen  M.  Bakei^  1’^ 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


SSi 


pLegHo  rns  **  R  e  ds  -  RocksAVyandottes 


‘WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS  V 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 

Just  now  we  are  offering  Special  Prices  on  Reds  and  B.  Rocks  to 
broiler  raisers,  particularly  attractive  to  large  buyers;  and  for  de¬ 
livery  previous  to  Feb.  15th. 

Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  Year 

HALL  BROTHERS,  BOX  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


|  All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


1  have  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  number 
of  times  the  good  work  you  have  done  for 
the  public.  On  April  27  a  man  came 
into  my  schoolroom  and  asked  if  1  would 
accept  something  for  nothing.  He  said 
be  represented  the  Mutual  Publishing 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  There  was  an¬ 
other  teacher  present  in  my  room  at  the 
time.  He  stated  that  he  had  several 
volumes  of  books  left  and  he  was  only 
trying  to  get  them  advertised  and  if  we 
would  accept  a  volume  he  would  give  us 
each  one  just  to  keep  from  sending  them 
back  to  the  company.  I  asked  the  agent 
if  we  would  have  the  books  to  pay  for 
and  he  said,  “Positively  not  one  cent.” 
We  teachers  said  he  could  leave  the 
books,  but  if  there  was  anything  to  pay 
we  would  send  the  books  back  to  the 
company.  Several  days  afterward  I  was 
looking  through  the  book  and  found  the 
enclosed  duplicate  which  was  entirely 
new  to  me.  He  did  not  bring  the  books 
in  that  he  gave  us  but  asked  me  to  send 
a  boy  out  to  the  car  for  them,  and  it  was 
then  he  pul  the  duplicate  in  the  books. 
L  am  also  enclosing  a  letter  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  them.  Is  there  any  way  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  out  of  this  payment?  I  posi¬ 
tively  signed  no  note.  The  other  teacher 
did  not  sign  a  note.  I  sent  the  books 
back  to  the  company  and  they  came  back 
with  “refused”  written  on  the  package. 

Winchester,  Ya.  E.  V.  c. 

The  above  letter  relates  the  same  old 
game  by  which  so  many  teachers  have 
been  tricked.  Assuming  that  all  the 
statements  made  in  our  correspondent’s 
letter  are  true,  we  doubt  that  any  court 
of  justice  will  compel  these  teachers  to 
submit  to  such  injustice.  Furthermore 
we  doubt  that  *he  publishing  company 
will  dare  go  into  court  to  collect  on  an 
order  secured  in  the  manner  described. 


I  inclose  an  advertisement  that  was 
clipped  from  the  American  Poultry  Jour¬ 
nal  for  November.  I  had  some  extra 
N.  Z.  Red  rabbits  for  sale,  so  innocently, 
I  wrote  to  the  National  Rabbit  and  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  not  knowing 
at  the  time  that  it  was  this  gyp  Cobb 
from  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and  I  would  like 
you  to  notify  your  subscribers  of  his 
change  of  address,  and  also  caution  them 
once  more  not  to  have  any  dealings  with 
him.  I  am  enclosing  some  of  his  litera¬ 
ture,  extolling  his  wonderful  flocks  of 
poultry ;  the  man  who  never  owned  any¬ 
thing  but  seven  scrub  chickens,  and  a 
one-eyed  collie  dog.  This  is  great ;  an¬ 
other  Strickler.  w.  A.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  letter 
and  enclosure  that  II.  W.  Cobb  has  aban¬ 
doned  his  fictitious  Glen  Rock  Nursery 
and  Stock  Farm  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
The  “nursery  and  farm”  only  existed  in 
Mr.  Cobb's  imagination.  We  now  find 
him  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  advertising  over 
the  title  National  Rabbit  and  Poultry 
Farm.  The  object  of  this  item  is  to 
record  Mr.  Cobb's  change  of  location,  and 
identify  him  with  the  National  Rabbit 
and  Poultry  Farm. 


You  certainly  are  the  friend  of  the 
foolish  who  get  taken  in  by  sharpers.  So 
now  I  come  as  one  of  them  with  my  tale 
of  woe.  A  few  weeks  ago  two  men  who 
said  they  were  the  head  men,  E.  P.  Van 
Wie,  president  and  Mr.  Smith,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Dealers’  Association, 
came  here  and  represented  themselves  as 
putting  out  a  big  advertising  business, 
issuing  cards,  catalogs  and  all  that  to 
tourists.  I  told  them  I  did  not  know 
that  my  husband,  who  was  not  in,  would 
want  to  go  in.  They  gave  a  written 
agreement  that  if  in  90  days  we  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  they  would  return  the  $5  I  paid 
them.  If  not  returned  in  90  days  we 
were  to  pay  them  $10  more.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  them  twice  and  have  heard  nothing. 
They  were  also  to  come  and  inspect  the 
(dace  and  of  course  have  not  shown  up. 
I  am  sure  my  $5  is  gone  but  will  I  have 
to  pay  the  other  $10  for  nothing?  They 
gave  me  50  cards  to  sell  at  $1  to  people 
and  then  give  them  gas  at  one  cent 
cheaper,  but  when  I  came  to  realize  what 
that  means  it  would  take  away  all  profits, 
as  we  would  have  to  sell  to  everybody 
who  had  these  cards.  Shall  I  send  the 
cards  and  sign  back  to  them? 

New  York.  mrs.  a.  r.  t. 

We  give  this  experience  simply  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  formula  used  in  the  familiar 
“service  contract”  scheme  against  which 
we  have  so  often  warned  our  readers.  A 
new  one  crops  up  every  so  often,  and  an 
old  one  reappears  with  a  scheduled  regu¬ 
larity.  The  experience  above  may  save 
others  from  a  similar  loss. 


My  mother  has  received  a  package  of 
Christmas  cards  from  Betty  Phillips,  11 
Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass.,  which  she  is 
supposed  to  try  to  sell.  If  not  she  is  to 
return  the  cards.  She  gave  them  no  or¬ 
ders  to  send  the  cards.  Is  she  obliged 
to  go  to  the  bother  of  sending  them  back? 
She  is  not  going  to  sell  the  cards,  and 
she  does  not  want  them  herself.  Would 
you  give  me  information?  r.  s.  m. 

New  York. 

The  season  just  prior  to  the  Christmas 
holidays  is  when  the  distribution  of  unor¬ 
dered  merchandise  becomes  the  greatest 
nuisance.  Boxes  of  unordered  greeting 
cards  are  unnecessary  burdens  to  many 
mail  carriers  at  this  season,  and  they  are 
a  further  annoyance  to  the  recipients. 
Accompanying  the  merchandise  is  a  com¬ 
munication  asking  the  recipient  to  send 
$1  or  more  for  it  or  to  return  it. 

This  woman  is  under  no  obligation  to 
return  the  goods  or  to  pay  for  them.  She 
should  not  use  the  cards.  The  sender  may 
send  a  qualified  agent  to  call  for  the 
goods  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
The  only  way  to  end  this  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise  nuisance  is  to  make  it  unprofit¬ 
able. 

Owaseo  Bag  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ad¬ 
vertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y".,  so  am  writing 
you.  Enclosed  you  will  find  letter  stat¬ 
ing  price  of  sacks,  freight  bill,  and  answer 
to  one  letter ;  several  letters  receiving  no 
reply.  The  sacks  were  shipped  June  8, 
1929  and  were  in  good  condition,  which 
I  can  prove.  I  guaranteed  to  pay  freight 
on  bags.  If  the  bags  were  junk  why  did 
the  bag  company  pay  the  freight?  Will 
you  help  me  out  in  this  matter?  e.  l.  r. 

New  York. 

Owaseo  Bag  Co.  quoted  four  cents 
each  for  bags,  and  agreed  to  pay  freight. 
When  received  the  company  reported  that 
the  bags  were  mostly  junk.  The  shipper 
ordered  the  bags  returned  and  paid 
freight  both  ways.  He  reports  the  bags 
as  good  quality  and  he  is  using  them  in 
shipping  potatoes  to  New  York.  Bags 
must  be  strong  and  sound  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  found  Owaseo  Bag  Com¬ 
pany  unsatisfactory  in  its  dealings  with 
farmers,  and  the  firm’s  advertising  was 
discontinued  before  this  transaction  took 
place. 

A  friend  of  mine  also  a  subscriber  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  a  stroke  about  a  year 
ago  which  has  left  his  right  side  para¬ 
lyzed  and  almost  totally  disabled.  He  lias 
asked  me  to  write  you  about  the  Thero- 
noid  treatment  as  there  has  been  an  agent 
bothering  him  to  buy  the  apparatus.  Al¬ 
though  he  is  dependent  on  others  they 
would  gladly  purchase  same  if  they  were 
assured  it  would  cure  him,  so  he ‘is  pa¬ 
tiently  awaiting  your  decision  as  to  its 
merits.  E.  M.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Under  the  heading  “Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,”  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  prints  from  time  to 
time  the  results  of  investigation  of  widely 
advertised  nostrums.  It  says  of  “Thero- 
noid  “The  Theronoid  fake  is  one  of  the 
numerous  imitations  of  Wilshire’s  I-on-a- 
co,  consisting  of  a  few  score  turns  of  in¬ 
sulated  wire,  with  an  attachment  to  plug 
into  the  electric  light  socket.”  “It  has 
no  more  curative  value  than  an  empty 
tomato  tin.”  “These  quacks  split  their 
profits  with  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions.” 

There  is  no  cure  for  a  stroke,  which  is 
caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  small  blood 
vessel  in  the  brain.  The  pressure  of  the 
clot  of  blood  thus  formed  upon  the  nerve 
centers  brings  about  the  accompanying 
paralysis.  As  the  blood  clot  is  absorbed, 
the  pressure  is  relieved  to  some  extent 
and  most  cases  regain  something  of  the 
control  of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  The 
extent  of  the  damage  and  of  the  recovery 
depends  largely  upon  the  seriousness  of 
the  break  and  the  ability  of  nature  to 
restore  the  tissues.  This  ability  cannot, 
of  course,  be  expected  to  be  as  great  in 
the  case  of  the  aged  as  in  that  of  younger 
people. 

There  is  no  medicine  that  can  reach 
the  injured  place  and  rational  treatment 
must  be  devoted  to  giving  the  patient 
such  care  as  will  minimize  liability  to 
further  damage,  while  promoting  such 
natural  recovery  as  is  possible  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  case.  Any  apparent  recovery  due 
to  drugs  or  quack  apparatus  must  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  nature’s  ability  to  overcome 
some  part  of  the  injury  done. 


How  the  pastor  talked  to  the  highway¬ 
men  who  sought  the  cash  that  he  did  not 
have:  “Ah,  gentlemen,  I  might,  indeed, 
have  something  to  give  you  if  only  I  had 
such  energetic  fellows  as  you  to  pass  the 
plate  now  and  then.” — Christian  Register. 


Engine  Lacks  Power 

I  have  a  1%  h.p.  engine ;  it  has  no 
power ;  compression  is  very  weak.  The 
engine  has  a  good  spark,  points  all  right. 
Cylinder  is  rebored,  piston  is  new,  but 
the  engine  has  no  power,  compression 
weak.  Inside  of  combustion  chamber  I 
have  a  %-in.  space  between  the  head  and 
piston,  and  I  was  thinking  of  welding  a 
piece  of  cast  iron,  same  diameter  as  the 
piston,  y2  in.  thick,  and  have  it  welded 
all  round  ;  that  will  give  me  a  clearance 
of  %  in.  between  head  and  piston,  which 
I  think  will  increase  compression  as  well 
as  power.  What  is  your  opinion  on  this? 

New  Jersey.  j.  s. 

If  the  engine  lacks  compression  so  that 
it  may  be  turned  over  easily  and  does  not 
rebound  when  thrown  back  against  com¬ 
pression,  it  is  probable  that  the  trouble 
lies  either  in  the  rings  or  in  the  valves. 
Frequently  when  a  cylinder  is  rebored 
and  new  rings  fitted  compression  is  faul¬ 
ty  until  the  rings  and  cylinder  become 
smoothed  up  through  use  and  a  running 
fit  is  secured. 

If  the  leak  is  past  the  rings  a  hissing 
will  be  heard  at  the  open  end  of  the 
cylinder  when  the  engine  is  turned  over 
against  compression,  and  when  running, 
smoke  wjll  usually  issue  from  the  same 
place  accompanied  by  a  coughing  sound. 
If  the  leak  is  by  the  valve  a  hissing 
will  be  heard  at  either  the  exhaust  or 
intake  opening  when  the  engine  is  turned 
against  compression,  sometimes  at  both. 
Should  the  leak  be  found  past  the  rings 
the  engine  should  be  returned  to  the  com¬ 
pany  fitting  the  rings  with  the  request  to 
do  the  work  over  again. 

Every  engine  has  a  certain  amount  of 
clearance  between  the  piston  and  the 
cylinder  head  when  the  piston  is  at  in¬ 
ner  dead  center.  This  is  necessary,  as 
without  it  compression  would  be  so  high 
that  the  fuel  would  pre-ignite. 

An  eccentric  ring  may  be  either  step- 
cut  or  diagonal  cut.  A  tight  ring  may 
be  secured  with  either  method  of  cutting 
when .  the.  ring  is  well  fitted.  An  eccen¬ 
tric  ring  is  one  that  is  thicker  on  the  side 
opposite  the  cut  than  it  is  where  cut.  A 
concentric  ring  is  the  same  thickness 
clear  around. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things 
that  cause  loss  of  power ;  chief  among 
them  being  late  ignition.  With  an  en¬ 
gine  running  at  500  r.p.m.  the  spark 
should  occur  at  from  20  to  25  degrees 
before  head  end  dead  center  is  reached 
on.  the  compression  stroke ;  the  exact 
point  will  depend  upon  the  design  of  the 
engine..  Timing  directions  will  be  found 
in  the  instruction  book  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  company  if  you  do  not  al¬ 
ready  possess  one.  As  you  state  that  the 
ignition  and  valve  timing  has  been  care¬ 
fully  checked,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  trouble  lies  in  leakage  past  the  rings 
or  valves.  Robert  h.  smith. 


Draining  a  Basin 

I  have  a  low  basin  near  the  house 
which  holds  water  during  a  large  rain.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  best  way  to  drain 
it  properly.  Some  tell  me  to  dig  a  well 
until  I  come  to  the  spring  and  that  will 
take  it  away.  r.  c.  w. 

Maryland. 

There  is  possibility  that  if  you  dig  a 
well  you  might  tap  the  vein  and  thus  take 
the  water  away  from  the  wet  spot,  but 
no  certainty  of  this,  as  you  cannot  tell 
from  the  surface  just  where  this  water 
comes  from.  There  may  be  many  veins 
pouring  out  their  flow  into  this  wet  place. 
The  surest  way  if  the  land  is  so  that  this 
can  be  done  is  to  lay  a  drain  from  this, 
so  that  the  water  will  run  away.  If  that 
is  not  feasible  plow  an  open  ditch  and 
make  it  deep  enough  to  take  off  the  flow. 
Such  a  ditch  is  a  nuisance,  but  is  better 
than  the  wet  spot. 

Sometimes  these  basins  are  so  low  that 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  drainage  out 
of  them.  In  that  case  it  is  sometimes  pos¬ 
sible  to  dig  a  rather  deep  hole  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  going  through  the  hardpan,  if  there 
is.  any  in  the  subsoil,  and  then  filling  this 
with  stones.  This  makes  a  kind  of  drain¬ 
age  which  is  sometimes  successful.  Where 
the  place  is  far  enough  from  the  house, 
so  that  it  can  be  safely  done,  a  hole 
drilled  say  six  to  eight  feet  into  this  basin 
may  have  sufficient  dynamite  exploded  in 
It  to  loosen  the  subsoil,  so  that  the  water 
will  not  stand  there.  That  plan  is  quite 
often  carried  out  successfully. 


Buying  Water  Right 

I  wish  to  buy  a  water  right  from  a 
neighbor  which  I  feel  may  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  arrangement  as  expense  will  be  quite 
large  in  laying  pipe.  What  arrangement 
could  we  make  to  draw  up  writings  that 
would  cover  the  rights  of  both  and  in¬ 
sure  the  water  supply  to  new  buyers? 

New  York.  j.  r. 

The  only  way  is  to  tell  a  lawyer  just 
what  is  desired  and  let  him  cover  all  the 
points.  Any  lawyer  after  studying  the 
case  would  know  how  to  word  the  paper. 
Few  farm  owners  would  care  to  put  such 
an  incumbrance  on  their  property,  think¬ 
ing  that  it  might  damage  the  sale  of  it 
at  some  time.  If  the  man  whom  you  men¬ 
tioned  is  willing  to  do  this  in  such  a 
way  as  your  lawyer  knows  it  to  be  right, 
you  can  make  the  deal  that  way.  A 
grant  of  25  or  50  years  could  be  made  on 
something  the  same  principle  and  with¬ 
out  the  objections  that  would  come  from 
making  it  a  perpetual  lien  on  the  place. 


Right  now — when  cows  are 
stable-fed  and  short  of  ex¬ 
ercise — comes  the  real  strain  of 
the  whole  year.  Unless  robust 
health  is  maintained  digestion  and 
assimilation  begin  to  lag.  Good 
feed— feed  that  costs  you  real 
money — goes  to  waste.  There’s  no 
quicker  way  of  losing  money  than 
to  board  a  few  sluggish  milkers. 

Regular  KOW  -  KARE  condi¬ 
tioning  of  the  winter  dairy  brings 
back  via  the  milk  pail  many  times 
its  small  cost.  Cows  are  enabled  to 
convert  their  natural  food  into  a 
paying  volume  of  milk — and  main¬ 
tain  a  health  reserve  to  ward  off 
profit-destroying  diseases. 


Aar  a  bracer 
that  builds 
^  milkmaking  Vigor 


What  KOW-KARE  does 


KOW-KARE  is  not  a  food.  It  is 
a  scientific  compound  of  Iron,  the 
great  builder  and  blood  tonic, 
blended  with  potent  herbs  and 
roots.  Its  action  is  to  invigorate 
and  tone  up  sluggish  milk-making 
organs,  improve  appetite,  build 
vigor  to  resist  disease. 

For  illnesses  that  interrupt  pro¬ 
duction  or  for  preparing  cows  for 
healthy  calving  KOW-KARE  has 
a  thirty-year  record  of  satisfied 
users.  Drug,  hardware,  feed  and 
general  stores  have  KOW-KARE 
— $1.25  and  65^  sizes.  If  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied  we  will  mail 
postpaid  to  any  address. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


FREE 
Cow  Book 

New  edition  of  valuable 
treatise  on  cow  ailments 
yours  for  the  asking. 
Tells  you  just  what  to 
do.  Written  by  a  veterinary 
authority.  Send  today. 


for  Sprains  and  Bruises 

Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  soft  curbs,  filled  tendons, 
soreness  from  bruises  or  strains.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  hair  or  lay  up  horse. 
$2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
book  1-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this:  ''Horse  had  large  swelling  just 
below  knee.  Now  gone;  lias  not  reappeared. 
Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used  /Absorbine 
for  years  with  great  success.” 


ABSORBINE 

f  m  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S.PAT.OFF. 


|WJFiYOUNGjJnCj28^^rrnai^ti;iS£ringfieldJv1asSjJ 


COTTON  DISCS— For  your  milk  strainer,  300  ster¬ 
ilized  6  inch  discs,  $1.80;  6k.  inch  $1  50— postage 
prepaid.  HO  WIKI)  SUPPLY  CO.,  h.pt  I,  Canton.  Maine 


mi  mu  i  iiniiii  i  iii  i  niim  i  mi  ii  ii  in  i  it  linn 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  Nevr- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

iiiiiiimiiimiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimi; 


Grade  A  Dairy  Farm,  $65  Per  Acre 

1,000  acres — 500  in  cultivation,  balance  in  timber  and 
pasture.  One  of  the  finest  Dairy  Farms  in  New  York  State. 
Located  on  a  hard  road  in  the  Eusopas  Valley  near 
Kingston.  Good  labor  had  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

SIX  GOOD  TENANT  HOUSES. 

Two  sets  of  large  barns  and  silos.  One  barn  is  only  five 
years  old  and  Louden  equipped  for  80  head. 

To  be  sold  at  this  bargain  price  to  close  an  Estate. 

JOHN  A.  McLAUGHLIN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


I  VMltf  UAVFW  FLORIDA,  on  St.  Andrews 
LIlNl'l  II/\  V  Hi,  Bay,  Invites  you  to  spend  the 
winter  there.  Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Golf,  varied 
entertainment.  Furnished  rooms,  apartments,  cottages. 
Living  expenses  low.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce 


LARGE  AND  SMALL  FARMS  TE^TMS 

Good  markets.  Ezra  Witmer  -  Crewe,  Virginia 


WANTED !  ! 

Have  you  the  Rock  or  Ore  called  Beryl  on  your  farm? 
If  so,  I  will  pay  you  for  samples  and  will  buy  your  rock. 

JOESPH  H.  CABLE  Lock  Box  24  NORWALK,  CONN. 


ANY  Three  Letter  Monogram  on  High-Grade  Stationery. 

Boxed.  24  sheets  and  21  envelopes.  Postpaid,  St  .50. 
Hakes  Beautiful  Gifts.  MRS.  R0BT-  JOHNSON,  MMJI«br»neh.  0. 


Subscribers  ’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  ia  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  Jitter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  bUPEK- 
INTENDENT,  Leteliworth  Village.  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  as  gardener  and  caretaker,  $20 
month;  send  copy  references.  59  WEST  94TH 
STREET,  New  York. 


jIEN— Gardener,  $72  a  month  and  maintenance; 

good  health  and  references  required;  experi¬ 
enced  with  care  of  shrubs,  trees,  lawns,  flowers, 
etc.;  personal  interview  will  be  required;  apply 
by  letter  or  in  person.  BROOKLYN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  081  Clarkson  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WOMEN  —  Shop  foreman,  $82  a  month  and 
maintenance;  good  health  and  references;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  directing  work  of  others,  keeping 
records,  working  knowledge  of  sewing  room  and 
tailor  shop;  personal  interview  will  be.  required; 
apply  by  letter  or  in  person.  BROOKLYN 
STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman,  single,  fa¬ 
miliar  witli  Guernseys;  must  be  capable  of 
handling  test  cows  and  feeding  calves;  posi¬ 
tion  open  January  1:  in  applying  please  fur¬ 
nish  references.  ADVERTISER  7386,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SETTLED  couple,  childless,  with  poultry  and 
gardening  experience  to  help  develop  farm  on 
shares,  in  connection  with  Summer  resort  on 
the  salt  water;  good  home  to  right  couple.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  for  general  housework,  family 
of  two  adults  and  two  children;  near  Ossining, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7391,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  wife  as  cook 
and  housework;  husband  for  general  outside 
work;  want  reliable,  settled  people;  wages  $125 
per  month,  small  furnished  cottage  and  board; 
please  send  copy  of  references.  It.  D.  TAYLOR, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man,  Protestant,  general 
farm  work,  dry-hand  milker.  JOHN  TEL- 
FER,  Eastliampton,  L.  I. 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  intelligent,  honest, 
clean,  reliable,  steady,  willing  worker  on 
poultry  farm  in  Northern  Westchester  County; 
must  have  a  head  and  common  sense  and  able 
to  use  both;  used  to  paying  strict  attention  to 
details;  position  permanent  for  right  man  to 
start  at  $50  per  month  with  possibilities  of 
raises;  reply  at  once;  previous  experience  un¬ 
necessary.  ADVERTISER  7401,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANT  capable  woman  to  help  with  cooking, 
laundry,  housework ;  family  of  seven,  hus¬ 
band,  self,  four  children  in  school  and  baby; 
must  be  responsible  and  able  get  along  with 
children;  don’t  want  servant  but  one  to  live 
with  family;  will  pay  $50  month;  if  interested 
write  MRS.  .T.  IT.  CRAGIN,  Kenwood  Station, 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  good 
plain  cook,  family  of  three;  $40  per  month. 
MRS.  W.  D.  MERRILL.  22  Sheridan  Terrace, 
Ridgewood,  N.  .1. 


WHITE  woman,  active,  housework,  private;  re¬ 
ligion,  uge.  full  particulars  first  letter;  sal¬ 
ary  $60.  ADVERTISER  7398,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  desires  first-class  posi¬ 
tion;  $100  to  start.  ADVERTISER  7271,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  age  40,  single,  wishes  position  as 
dairyman,  caretaker  or  manager  on  private 
estate;  can  furnish  young  man  to  drive  car 
and  make  himself  generally  useful;  A-l  ref¬ 
erence  as  to  ability,  character,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  couple,  ages  42  and  45,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  husband,  estate  superintendent,  practical 
farmer,  college  education;  wife,  experienced 
housekeeper,  cook;  good  references;  total  ab¬ 
stainers,  non-smoking;  two  boys,  ages  16  and 
11;  anywhere.  BOX  12,  Winchendon,  Mass. 


CAPABLE  woman  wants  work  in  small  Prot¬ 
estant  family;  no  laundry.  ADVERTISER 
7374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  poultry  experience  wishes  posi¬ 
tion.  preferably  Western  Pennsylvania.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7378^  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager,  now  employed,  avail¬ 
able  on  short  notice:  married,  college  training, 
15  years’  experience  all  branches,  crop  farming, 
fruit,  tree  surgery,  forestry,  poultry,  livestock, 
construction  and  repair  work;  capable  of  entire 
charge  large  proposition.  ADVERTISER  7380, 
care  Rural  New-Xorkcr. 


rOULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position  on 
estate  or  commercial  farm,  near  New  York 
or  in  Jersey;  10  years’  experience,  good  habits, 
best  of  references;  personal  interview  if  de¬ 
sired.  JOSEPH  M.  BORST,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


AN  ELDERLY  man,  good  plain  cook,  wishes 
position  to  cook  for  farm  help  or  housekeeper 
for  bachelor;  reference;  state  wages  and  all  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7223,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  single  German  as  handyman, 
chauffeur,  dairy.  ADVERTISER  7387,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman  with  son  18,  dry-hand 
milkers,  experienced  with  feeds,  feeding,  pro¬ 
duction,  testing,  showing,  calf-raising  and  cer¬ 
tified  milk;  Guernseys  or  Jerseys  preferred;  use 
neither  liquor  nor  cigarettes.  Write  HERDS¬ 
MAN,  Borden’s  Home  Farm,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


DANISH,  23  years,  single,  2%  years  in  this 
country;  experienced  in  all  kinds  of  farm 
work;  driver’s  license  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey;  good  references;  please  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  7383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  dry-hand  milker,  open 
December  3  or  later.  ADVERTISER  7382, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVAILABLE  April  1,  married  farmer  wishes  to 
rent  an  up-to-date  farm  suitable  for  poultry 
and  dairy;  will  also  consider  one  already  stocked 
on  a  share  basis;  would  also  consider  a  high- 
class  position  as  working  farmer;  can  furnish 
splendid  references;  wife  excellent  cook;  would 
board  help;  give  all  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  farm  manager, 
foreman  or  herdsman,  by  man  45;  have  sold 
his  farm;  experienced  general  farming,  stock 
and  dairy  in  New  York  State  and  Illinois;  will¬ 
ing  worker,  best  references,  available  at  once; 
state  wages  first  letter.  GUSTAVE  HEN- 
DRICKX,  West  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper’s  position  by  Protestant 
girl,  20;  high  school  graduate;  minor  experi¬ 
ence  and  willing  to  learn.  ADVERTISER  7388, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S  position  desired  by  elderly 
refined  American  in  small  household  where  no 
rougli  hard  work  is  required;  excellent  cook 
and  housekeeper,  or  care  aged  person  or  mother¬ 
less  children;  will  fit  in  any  position  of  trust 
in  refined  home;  state  salary  given  in  reply; 
country  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7389,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  farm  manager,  married,  wants 
position;  thoroughly  experienced  dairyman 
and  general  farmer;  best  reference;  will  oper¬ 
ate  well-stocked  farm  on  shares.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  Elderly  man  for  light 
work;  is  handy  at  all  kinds  of  work.  FRANK 
DIMMICK,  McDonough,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  life  experience,  wishes  position 
on  dairy  or  poultry  farm;  good  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er,  kind  to  animals,  reliable,  elderly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  age  38,  good  dry-hand 
milker,  life  experience,  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  feeding  and  earing  of  cattle;  steady, 
moderate  wages;  available  December  1.  BOX 
25,  Galilee,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  single  farmer,  good  character, 
would  exchange  services  for  use  of  farm  or 
would  rent  farm.  ADVERTISER  7393,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  married,  capable  of  handling  large 
flock  of  breeding  ewes  and  lambs;  can  furnish 
best  reference.  ADVERTISER  7395,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  age  38,  life-time  experience  in 
dairy  work,  wants  job  milking  either  twice 
or  three  times  per  day,  in  vicinity  of  New 
York  or  Philadelphia.  ADVERTISER  7400,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  nursing  by  experienced  middle- 
aged  woman,  $25  per  week.  ADVERTISER 
7396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position;  married,  30,  col¬ 
lege  trained,  thoroughly  experienced  cattleman; 
can  get  results  with  milking  herd,  calf  raising, 
A.  R.  work,  certified  milk  production,  capable 
of  doing  own  veterinary  work;  references  from 
previous  employer.  ADVERTISER  7397,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farm  or  estate  manager  able  and 
willing  to  be  responsible  for  details  in  breed¬ 
ing  sheep,  cows,  poultry,  desires  position.  H. 
LEMMERMANN,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


TWO  Germans,  single,  29,  wish  position  on  up- 
to-date  enterprise  where  advancement  is  pos¬ 
sible;  both  thoroughly  trained  practically  and 
theoretically;  5  and  3  years’  experience  in  this 
country;  dairy  or  general  farming;  will  take 
responsibility;  write  to  HERMAN  MUSER, 
Pittstown,  N.  J.,  also  if  one  man  only  is 
wanted. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  I 

LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  - — •  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Taggart’s  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland, 
N.  J.;  write  for  information. 


ATTRACTIVE  residence  and  location;  busi¬ 
ness;  home,  improvements,  development  acre¬ 
age.  LEACH,  Clinton,  Conn. 


HATCHERY  for  sale  or  lease:  Hill  Crest  Farm, 
Orchard  Hill,  Georgia,  completely  equipped 
chicken  farm,  seven  years  advertising  and  good 
will,  good  volume  well  established  business,  best 
location  in  Southeast  for  branch  hatchery,  splen¬ 
did  distribution  facilities;  personal  reasons  for 
selling.  HASKELL  LI.  BASS,  Griffin,  Georgia. 


WANTED — Good  farm;  owner  only.  W.  STEV¬ 
EN,  Ii.  R.,  Quincy,  Mich. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  dairy  farm  on  one-half  milk 
check;  everything  to  remain  in  owner’s  name 
until  farm  is  half  paid  for;  this  is  better  than 
to  rent  your  farm  because  you  have  no  taxes 
to  pay;  I  pay  everything;  if  you  have  your  farm 
for  sale,  write  me.  ADVERTISER  7373,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  or  sale,  good  large  poultry  farm, 
real  opportunity.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Washington- 
ville,  Pa. 


18  ACRES  on  the  Hartford  State  highway,  mod¬ 
ern  buildings,  stream,  woodland,  elevation; 
4-acre  lake  available;  make  excellent  poultry 
farm,  estate.  MRS.  M.  HELMKE,  Owner,  West¬ 
brook,  Conn. 


IN  CHESTER  County,  where  there  are  good 
neighbors,  markets,  roads,  soils  and  climate, 
123  acres,  timber,  fruits,  stream;  furnace, 
bath,  electricity  and  spring  water  by  gravity 
in  good  buildings.  CHARLES  FREER,  Glen- 
moore,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — On  direct  road  from  Boston  to 
White  Mountains,  in  town  of  Canobie  Lake, 
N.  H.,  house,  six  good  rooms,  good  barn,  large 
pine  grove  bordering  lake,  three  acres;  ideal 
location  for  gas  station  and  wayside  market; 
reason  for  sale,  death  of  proprietor;  terms. 
J.  W.  KERBIN,  Essex,  Conn. 


345-ACRE  sheep  farm  in  Steuben  County,  N. 

Y.;  plenty  of  water,  raises  good  crops;  two 
large  gambrel  roof  barns;  two  houses;  186  acres 
tillable,  balance  pasture  and  wood  land;  with 
or  without  stock  and  tools;  will  sell  cheap  to 
settle  an  estate.  ADVERTISER  7381,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted,  over  10  acres,  modern  improved 
dwelling,  witli  outbuildings,  within  50  miles 
New  York  City;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  7375, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  wants  large  dairy  farm, 
partially  or  fully  equipped;  shares  or  cash 
rent;  300  acres  or  more.  30  milk  cows  or  more. 
ADVERTISER  7376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery, 
70  miles  from  New  York  City;  good  business; 
$15,000,  terms  arranged.  ADVERTISER  7379, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman  desires  to  rent 
stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm,  20  to  25 
cows,  good  fences,  well  watered  pastures,  con¬ 
venient  to  high  school;  references.  DAVIDSON, 
Congers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Delicious  clover.  5-lb.  pails.  $1.10  post¬ 
paid;  10,  $2.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia. 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  honey,  new  crop,  5-lb.  pail.  $1.10;  10- 
lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered;  will  send  C.O.D.  AL¬ 
BERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover-amber  comb,  24  sections,  $4.75; 

No.  2  white  mixed  buckwheat,  $4.25;  60  lbs. 
clover  extracted,  $6.50;  not  prepaid.  5-lb.  pail 
chunk  comb,  white  or  dark.  $1.25;  5  lbs.  clover, 
$1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.  $1.75;  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  pounds,  $2  postpaid;  120 
lbs.,  $12  here;  mixed,  $9.60.  LAVERN  DE¬ 
PEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  nut  meats  for  the  holidays:  black 
walnuts,  $1.40;  pecan  kernels,  $1.40;  shell- 
bark  kernels.  $1.60,  parcel  post  paid.  GLEN¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


EXTRA  large  Virginia  shelled  peanuts,  1929 
crop,  in  real  burlap  bags,  parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  mail  money  order  or  check 
to  M.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Box  455,  Franklin,  Vn. 


PEANUTS,  new  crop;  buy  them  in  shell  direct 
from  farm:  will  keep  for  months;  farmer's 
field  stock,  20  lbs.,  $2;  40  lbs.,  $3.50;  75  lbs., 
$5.50;  100  lbs.,  $7.50;  clean,  band-graded,  20 
lbs.,  $2.50;  40  lbs.,  $4.50;  75  lbs.,  $7.50;  100 
lbs.,  $9.50;  fresh  and  fine  right  from  vine.  J. 
T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS',  Franklin,  Va. 


FINE  quality  white  clover  extracted  honey,  60 
lbs.,  $6.50;  120  lbs.,  $12.50.  J.  O.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


ASSORTED  nut  fudge,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


BOARDERS  wanted;  quiet  and  comfortable, 
steam  heat,  first-class  cooking;  rates  by  week, 
$18  and  up.  MARY  IIOLLAMLY,  Box  699, 
Eastliampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  9  acres,  nice  house,  cement 
cellar,  best  of  water,  pump  in  kitchen;  fine 
shade;  hay  and  corn  in  barn  included;  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  grapes,  cherries,  rhubarb,  as¬ 
paragus;  good  roads,  good  markets;  1  oca  led 
South  Jersey;  $3,500.  terms.  ADVERTISER, 
R.  1).  4,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  EXCHANGE  for  town  property  100-acre 
farm,  good  buildings;  give  description,  price 
first  letter.  9  BENTON  ST..  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


93-ACRE  grain,  potato,  dairy  farm;  good  build¬ 
ings;  $1,500,  half  cash.  CAIRNS,  Angelica, 
N.  Y. 


FARM,  60  acres,  10  cleared,  good  level  land, 
bearing  orchard;  20  miles  from  Camden,  N. 
J.;  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  7394,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Long  Island  dairy  and  poultry 
farm,  16  acres;  house,  6  looms,  bath,  porch, 
barn,  room  for  20  cows;  poultry-house  for  500; 
water,  electricity,  telephone:  near  State  road; 
5  minutes  from  station  and  high  school;  $18,000, 
terms.  HENRY  VOLLBRACIIT,  Central  Islip, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  186. 


JUMBO  peanuts,  hand-picked,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10 
lbs.,  $2.25;  100  lbs.,  $15,  prepaid;  field  stock, 
100  lbs.,  $8;  500  lbs.,  $35.  R.  R.  LANKFORD, 
Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED  to  buy  an  inclined  conveyor  to  carry 
ice  from  pond  into  ice  house.  CHARLES 
SCHEIDELL,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


HAND-PAINTED  Christmas  cards,  15  for  $1, 
assorted;  sample,  10  cents.  MRS.  L.  O. 
WINANS,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


CHRISTMAS  cards,  box  assortments,  50c,  75c, 
$1;  for  particulars  address  M.  HA  WISHER, 
1031  West  Elm  St.,  Lima,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Newtown  brooder  and  good  Cyphers 
incubator.  FRED  MATHER,  Brunswick,  Me. 


ORANGE  paste;  candy  made  from  orange  juice; 

pure,  delicious;  1%  lbs.,  $1  postpaid;  remit 
With  order.  MRS.  W.  J.  A.  MATTHEWS,  lit. 
11,  Westport,  Conn. 


PINE  TREE  Surge  milker,  used  one 
plete  with  motor  and  pump; 
HOMER  NORTIIUP,  Dalton,  Pa. 


year;  corn- 
reasonable. 


ADVERTISER  will  lease  for  30  or  more  years, 
150  acres  marsh  land  suitable  for  mink  or 
muskrat  at  ten  dollars  per  acre,  payable  in 
advance;  control  4,000  acres  more  now  par¬ 
tially  stocked  witli  mink,  muskrat  and  terra¬ 
pin.  HARRY  C.  WINANT,  New  Gretna,  N.  J. 


WILL  exchange  four-room  cottage  with  two 
verandas  on  lake  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for 
acreage  near  Hudson  River  between  Peekskill 
and  Hudson.  ADVERTISER  7399,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  13  pulls,  $10.50; 
Alfalfa,  5  cents  per  pail  less;  buckwheat  or 
mixed,  10  cents  less;  write  for  prices  of  comb. 
HUGH  OREOG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


ntuir  canes  lor  the  holidays;  write  for  prices. 
JlltS.  W.  BISHOP,  It.  2,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— 

orynuts; 

RAYMOND, 


Bushel  of  thin-shell,  shugbark  hick- 
state  price  and  quality.  W.  0. 
Bridgewater,  Vt. 


BUILDING  sites  off  farm.  S.  SNYDER,  Stone 
Ridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm  on  Jlontauk  High¬ 
way;  good  chance  single  man  with  capital 
and  experience;  references  must  stand  investi¬ 
gation;  products  sold  at  door.  BOX  243,  East 
Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


honey,  60  lbs.  extracted, 
WRIGHT,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


$5.  CLAYTON 


SLEEI  on  a  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow  filled 

with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adiromlacks; 
helptul  m  asthma;  most  sufferers  from  hav 
fever  will  be  relieved;  refreshing  in  the  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweet¬ 
heart  and  friends;  cretonne;  2%  uJS  si  3-; 
postpaid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE 
No.  2,  Racquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAJ1  H.  I’ARSIL.  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  cans,  pails,  wholesale,  re¬ 
tail;  get  our  prices.  O.  W.  BELDEN,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


graphed  pictures  published  by  N.  Currier 
Currier  &  Ives,  Bufford,  Kelly,  Kellogg  etc  ’• 
good  prices  paid;  write  and  tell  me  what  you 
have,  giving  title,  size  and  publisher;  no  re¬ 
ligious  subjects  wanted.  ROBERT  NUESE 
509  JIadison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


PEANUTS — New  farmer’s  stock,  right  from 
farm:  Jumbos,  runners,  fresh  and  fine  right 
from  the  vine:  peck,  $1.75;  bushel,  $3.50;  five 
bushels,  $15;  10  bushels.  $25;  charges  paid,  cash. 
JIAI’LEi  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


HONEY— Clover,  25-lb  pail.  $3.60;  60-lb.  cans, 
$6.60  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  carload  of  cattle 

GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Skaneatels,  N. 


mangels. 

Y. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10 

buckwheat,  85c.  $1.60,  postpaid. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


lbs.,  $1.00; 
CHAS.  B. 
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SACKED,  100  pounds  onions,  potatoes,  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots.  Rutabagas,  $2.  PATTING- 
TON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HONEY  is  well-cured,  lieavy-bodied,  per¬ 
fectly  delicious;  five-pound  pail,  $1.25,  post¬ 
paid;  six  pails,  $6.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS, 
Buckland,  Mass. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Buy  of  Lawrence  Vaughn,  Lysander, 
N.  Y.:  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.20;  buckwheat, 
$1.10,  delivered  third  zone  insured;  60-lb.  can 
clover,  $7.20;  buckwheat,  $6,  here. 


DELICIOUS  honey,  one  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  6  for 
$5.75,  postpaid.  E.  H.  NIETSCIIE,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted;  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15;  3d  zone. 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Old  prints  and  engravings;  look  in 
the  attic  or  garret.  L.  JIcCLUNG,  Grand 
Gardens,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2,400-egg  Newtown  incubator;  sell¬ 
ing  to  make  room  for  electric.  SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  A.  II.  Fingar,  .Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS,  why  not  have  us  send  some 
of  our  delicious  honey?  Ten-pound  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75; 
5  lbs.,  $1.15  and  $1.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


NUTS  delivered,  not  less  20  pounds,  black  wal¬ 
nuts,  8  cents  pound;  shellbark  hickory,  15 
cents;  large  hickory,  12  cents.  R.  HOUGLAND, 
Boonville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  equipped  hatehery  at 
Belleview,  Fla.;  business  doubling  each  year; 
good  reason  for  selling.  H.  L.  WERLEY,  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y. 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


mi . . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Bargain  Offer! 

On  The  World’s  Greatest  Glass  Substitute — 


OF  GLASS 
and  BETTER 


GENUINE— WEATHERPROOF— UNBREAKABLE 

Flex-O-Glass 


For  10  Yards 

OR  MORE 

(Formerly  5&c  a  yard) 


10, 20  and  30-Yard  Cuttings— 1  Yard  Wide  ( 


Remnants  From  Large 
Rolls  Sent  to  Dealers 
Fresh  and  New 


) GUARANTEED 


1 


For  POULTRY  HOUSES 

Lets  In  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Prevents  Disease— Promotes  Growth — Brings  Winter 
Eggs.  Nothing  better  for  laying  hens;  doubles  and 
triples  egg  production.  Prevents  weak  legs  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Matures  chicks  1/3  sooner. 

MORF  1,1  60t  52*r>  eggs  in  Jan..  758  in  Feb.  and  941  in  March 

mv/rsL/  tvwwo  from  53  chickens  under  Flex-O-Glass.  Neighbors  have  a 
ITnrloe  IT'  I  IT' V  A  P I  ACC  scratch  pen  covered  with  burlap  and 
unuer  r  LLA-U-OLAOO  got  only  I  or  2  eggs  a  day."— C. 

Schaefer,  Smithton,  Ill. 

Less 
Than 
4%  Loss 
Out  of 
2,500 
Chicks 

•Flex-O-Glass  is  valuable  in  helping  our  chicks  grow  rapidly,  and  one  hatch  of  2.500 
chicks  at  three  weeks  showed  deaths  of  less  than  4  per  cent.  Wo  have  never  heard 
a  complaint  against  it." — Standard  Poultry  Journal,  X’leasant  Hill,  Mo. 


TEN 


One-tenth  {'the 
and  better. 


^  a  complaint  against  it.  — wtanaara  I'ouury  journal,  neasant  ±1111,  ivu». 
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REASONS  WHY 
YOU  SHOULD 
USE  GENUINE 
FLEX-O-GLASS 

cost  of  window  glass 


Weather-proof  ;  rust-proof  ;  won’t  break. 

Lets  in  more  healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 
and  more  actual  sunlight  than  plain  glass. 

Holds  heat  in  and  cold  out  better  than 
glass.  Lasts  for  years. 

Easy  to  use  —  cut  with  shears  and 
nail  on. 

Endorsed,  by  leading  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  after  thorough  tests, 


Scatters  bright,  healthful 
light  all  over  room.  De¬ 
stroys  bacteria. 


MAKE  YOUR  PORCH 
A  HEALTH  ROOM 

Save  Fuel  and  Doctor  Bills 

You’ll  be  surprised  what  wonderful  com¬ 
fort  you  will  get  by  simply  nailing  Flex-O- 
Glass  over  screens.  Flex-O-Glass  holds  in 
heat  and  keeps  out  cold  better  than  glass. 

Besides  it  admits  the  highest  percentage 
of  sun’s  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Kays. 

Wonderful  Porch  Enclosure 

"I  ordered  20  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  several  months 
ago  for  my  back  porch  and  believe  me  it  is  the  warm¬ 
est  room  in  the  house.  The  kids  are  tickled  to  death 
over  it.” — M.  B.  Abbey,  Webb,  Miss. 

Transforms  Screen  Doors  into 
Light  Storm  Doors 

for  screen  doors.  It  has  turned  them  into  light, 
storm  doors.  It  is  all  you  claim  it  to  be." — Mrs. 
Goo.  Coleman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Used  in  Hospitals 

I  have  been  in  the  Hospital  and  was  taken  to  sit  in 
the  healing  glow,  and  found  it  so  nice." — Mrs.  G. 
Bollis.  Aberdeen,  8.  D. 


Saves  feed  and  cod-liver 
oil  by  producing  “Sun- 

T  i  4-e\  ws  SM  D 
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shine  Vitamin 


1 
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duction. 


Matures  chicks  one-third 
sooner  —  triples  egg  pro- 
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Saves  fuel  and  doctor 
hills  when  used  on 
porches  and  storm  doors. 


See  Baby  Thompson  of 
Poskin,  Wis.,  getting 
his  daily  sun  bath 
through  Flex-O-Glass. 


....... ...  ...  niiuugu  r  lex-v-cxiaas.  « 
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ADMITS  MORE  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS 

— the  life-giving  rays  of  the  sun — than  any  other  glass  substitute  (30% 
more  as  proved  at  the  Iowa  State  Experiment  Station).  And  this 
superior  quality  is  PERMANENT;  the  American  Medical  Association 

found  that  the  severest  weathering  for 
mouths  did  not  affect  Flex-O-Glass. 

EASY  TO  INSTALL 

All  you  need  is  scissors  to  cut  the  Flex- 
O-Glass  and  a  hammer,  nails  and  a  few 
wood  slats.  No  frames  to  buy  or  make.  No  skill 
required.  And  you  have  a  lasting  protection  against 
wind,  rain,  sleet  and  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Unaffected  by 
Water 


i 

1 

#  -II 
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Whole  Farm 
Flex  -  O  -  Glassed 

‘We  use  Flex-O-Glass  on 
windows  in  bain,  calf  stable 
and  poultry  house  and  wo 
like  it.  I  am  sending  for  10 
Richards, 


1 


3 
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yards  more.” — C. 
Oaklandon,  Ind. 


Better  than  Glass 

"I  have  used  Flex-O-Glass 
for  2  years  and  find  it  the 
best  glass  substitute  I  can 
buy.  1  And  it  gives  better 
light  than  glass." — R.  E. 
Ragoe,  Madison,  Ky. 


I 


Repair 

Broken 

Windows 


Don’t  spend  money  for  ex¬ 
pensive  glass  that  breaks 
so  easily.  Just  replace  the 
broken  panes  with  Flex-O- 
Glass.  You  can  do  it  in  a  few  minutes 
and  have  unbreakable  windows  at  1/10 


|  L — ■-’"‘"I  the  cost  of  glass. 


Won’t  Break  or 
Shatter 

Unlike  ordinary  glass  Flex- 
O-Glass  withstands  hail,  and 
is  stone  proof.  Poke  it — 
bang  it— it  still  remains  un¬ 
broken. 

Why  not  order  10  yards  for 
a  Poultry  Scratch  Shed.  10 
yards  for  Porches  and  10 
yards  for  Replacing  Broken 
Windows,  as  many  others  do. 
MAIL  THE  COUPON— NOW. 
The  remnants  offered  you 
are  Guaranteed  New,  Clean 
Stock,  same  as  all  genuine 
Flex-O-Glass.  formerly  sold 
at  50c  a  yard. 


Dip  a  sample  of  Flex-O-Glass  in  wa¬ 
ter  and  lay  it  aside  until  dry.  You 
will  find  that  it  will  not  turn  white 
and  will  not  take  up  water.  It 
does  not  stop  the  light  and  will  not 
rot  or  rust. 

Withstands  Snow  and  Sleet 

While  Flex-O-Glass  is  thin 
enough  to  gather  in  more 
than  enough  Ultra- Violet 
Kays,  yet  it  has  double 
strength  and  warmth. 

A.  A.  Shisler  of  Macon,  Ill., 
says,  “Although  we  have  had 
20  below,  and  snow  has  piled 
over  4  feet  on  the  Flex-O- 
,  t  „  ,,  „  Glass,  and  over  an  inch  of 

sleet  fell  on  it.  my  Flex-O-Glass  is  still  O.K.  and  my  egg 
production  shows  an  increase  of  415  per  cent,  over  last  year's 
(One  hen  laid  25  eggs  in  January.)" 

Proved  Strongest  and  Best 

We  used  Flex-O-Glass  on  our  brooder  houses  and  are  very 
well  pleased.  We  placed  it  beside  a  window  covered  with  an¬ 
other  substitute.  The  Flex-O-Glass  looks  as  well  at  the  end 


Fine  For 

HOTBEDS 

Flex  -  O  -  Glass  grows 
stronger  plants  quick¬ 
er,  which  grow  when 
transplanted. 

“I  use  Flex-O-Glass 
and  find  I  not  only 
have  better  plants  but 
far  stronger  than  any 


! 


of  the  season  as  it  did  at  the  first,  while  the  other  material 
is  decidedly  worn."— Hoffman  Farms,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

500,000  Satisfied  Customers  Can’t  Be  Wrong 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  184,  Chicago,  Illinois 


^  other  gardener  here.’’— B.  Benson,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas.  ^ 

Many  People  Can’t  Believe  the  Amazing  Results  Obtained 
by  Using  FLEX-O-GLASS  Until  They  Have  Tried  It 

WONDERS — “I  am  more  than  satisfied.  Your 
„„„„  ,aoes  all  that  you  claim  it  does  and  then  some.  Lots  of 
f,nfS  ;I!°W  and  nice  healthy  chickens.  I  built  a  new  coop  and 
y°ur  Blass.  A  difference  was  noticed  at  once.  In  one 
week  under  your  glass  I  began 
gathering  eggs  and  my  liens 
seemed  more  happy  " — 

Ernest  Less,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Wis. 


Genuine 


Tested  and  Recommended 
by  the 

WORLD’S 

FOREMOST 

AUTHORITIES 

THE  IOWA  STATE  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

found  that  chicks  under  Flex-O-Glass  did  not  de¬ 
velop  leg-weakness  and  that  this  glass  substitute 
kept  in  heat  better  than  window  glass. 

THE  ,  MANITOBA,  CANADA,  EXPERIMENT 
STATION  found  that  chicks  under  Flex-O-Glass 
gained  a  half  pound  each  more  than  chicks  unde» 
ordinary  glass  in  a  12-weeks’  test.  10  chicks  died 
under  glass  out  of  50  started,  oulv  3  died  under 
Flex-O-Glass. 

THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN,  found  that 
months  of  severest  weathering  did  not  affect  Flex- 
O-Glass  in  the  least  in  its  ability  to  transmit  ultra¬ 
violet  rays.  The  Kansas,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  Sta¬ 
tions  have  also  secured  superior  results  with  this 
world  s  greatest  glass  substitute.” 

DR,  MORSE,  Consulting  Chemist  of  Connecticut 
iOr  4o  years,  wrote:  “Congratulations  are  due 
you.  t  lex-O-Glass  makes  liens  lay  because  the 
,rays.  u;  1,ch  Penetrate  it  make  hens 
healthful,  chemically  active  and  increases  the 
oxygenating  power  of  the  blood.” 

THE  BRITISH  ILLUM¬ 
INATING  SOCIETY  di¬ 
vided  a  flock  of  hens  for 
10  weeks  and  fed  both 
groups  the  same.  The 
group  that  received  Ul¬ 
tra-Violet  rays  laid  497 
eggs.  The  other  group 
laid  only  124  eggs.  This 
proves  the  Ultra-Violet 
rays  alone  which  Flex- 
O-Glass  admits  from  the  m 
sun,  brought  373  eggs  rai,‘f:d m,der. 

^ ” ..  •  s &  r  LpX -  O  -  GLASS.  The  6-nmll 

God  moves  111  a  mys-  chick  was  raised  wnaer  gin  as. 
terious  wav,  His  won-  Both  chicks  from,  the  same  hatch 

ders  to  perform."  FxV/iLnt* fZZ‘  at 

TRY  FLEX-O-GLASS 

30  DAYS— AT  OUR  RISK 

The  fairest  way  we  have  to  prove  Genuine  Flex-O- 
Glass  quality  and  benefits  to  you  is  to  fill  vour 
order  on  a  30-Day  Money-Back  Test.  You  take  no 
risk  use  it  30  days,  if  not  surprised  with  results 
and  absolutely  satisfied,  return  it  to  us  and  get 
your  money  back.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it? 

Our  Supply  of  10, 20  and  30- 
Yard  Cuttings  is  Limited. 
Order  Your  Supply  NOW- 
DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 

Order  your  supply  now  at  29c  a  square  yard.  Test 
p  iex-o-Glass  30  days  at  our  risk.  Prove  all  our 

claims.  Order  right  now  before  vou  forget _ be 

fore  these  rolls  are  gone.  We  pay  postage  on  10 
yards  or  more.  West  of  Rockies  and  in  Canada. 

1S  n~c  Per  .vard-  Send  check  or  money  order 
today  Twelve-hour  service.  Free  book,  “Preven¬ 
tion  of  I  oultry  Diseases”  sent  with  order. 

DON’T  DELAY*  Get  -vcmr  oriler  iu 

.  at  onee  —  today! 
r  iex-u-Glass  is  the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered 
,  a  a,?11  VL  ~')c  a  s<iuare  yard.  Whether  you  order 
10,  -0,  30  yards  or  more,  you  are  fully  protected 
by  our  Iron-Clad,  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Send 
a  cheek  or  money  order  today.  Give  it  a  30-Day 
irl,  A,  kow!  We  Prepay  Postage.  In  Canada 
and  n  est  of  Rockies  price  32c  a  square  yard.  All 
orders  filled  day  received — FREE  BOOK — “Pre¬ 
vention  of  Poultry  Diseases”  sent  with  order. 

MAIL  THIS  GUARANTEE 
COUPON— NOW!; 
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FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  184 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me.... 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  sat¬ 
isfied  after  using  the  Flex-O-Glass  30  days  I 
may  return  it  and  you  will  refund  my  money 
without  question. 


Name  . 

Please  Print 


Town 
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The  “Optimist”  Makes  His  Annual  Report 


HERE  are  some  incidents  of  the 
closing  farm  season  that  need  ex¬ 
plaining  to  this  farmer,  hut  viewed 
in  perspective  it  was  “not  so  bad” 
for  the  Optimist.  To  begin  with  the 
rainfall  was  too  generous  in  April 
and  May.  One  April  storm  brought 
a  nice  blanket  of  snow  that  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  leave.  Until  the  last  week  in  May 
l  he  temperatures  averaged  too  low.  Fruit  blossoms 
were  slow  to  come  out,  and  found  little  sunshine 
when  they  did.  It  seemed  as  if  the  bees  hardly  had 
a  chance  to  pollinate  the  blossoms  but  they  tried  to. 

On  May  20  a  killing  frost  occurred  after  peach, 
pear  and  some  apple  blooms  had  set  fruit.  Not 
many  of  them  survived  it.  Grape  buds,  not  yet  near 
to  opening,  were  reported  killed,  but  some  did  es¬ 
cape.  Carman  peaches  were  hardy  enough  to  come 
through  frost,  but  could  not  survive  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  leaf  curl.  They  fell  off. 

I  was  more  interested  in  the  apples  and  pears 
than  in  other  fruits,  and  had  begun  spraying  early 
to  head  off  scab  disease.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
weather  was  out  to  defeat  my  plans.  Conditions 
were  ideal  for  scab  infection,  and  it  got  a  good  hold 
in  spite  of  dormant,  pre-blossom  and  calyx  sprays. 
The  Spy  trees  1  doomed  so  late  I  felt  sure  there 
would  be  some  apples  on  them,  but  how  many?  The 
Baldwin  trees  were  full  of  bloom  (they  had  nothing 


Corn  started  off  slow,  but  a  good  stand,  and 
weather  conditions  allowed  us  to  cultivate  it  as 
often  as  we  wished.  The  fodder  was  magnificent, 
but  a  killing  frost  September  20  and  21  prevented 
full  maturity  of  the  field  corn.  That  which  we  have 
husked  appears  to  have  a  little  more  than  half 
the  ears  fit  for  the  crib.  I  applied  acid  phosphate 
to  the  sweet  corn  land.  It  was  practically  all  ready 
to  gather  at  one  time.  The  field  corn  would  likely 
have  been  more  mature  when  frosted  if  it  also  had 
received  acid  phosphate. 

Our  bumper  crop  this  year  was  hay ;  clover.  Al¬ 
falfa  and  mixed  hay.  We  made  50  loads  of  it  al¬ 
together  from  14  acres.  There  were  five  acres  more 
of  rank  clover  and  Timothy  that  we  did  not  cut. 
Judging  by  the  yield  from  a  less  fertile  field  we 
might  have  harvested  20  loads  more  from  the  first 
crop  on  this  field.  I  tried  mowing  across  one  end 
of  the  field  and  found  it  very  difficult  to  mow.  I 
had  no  barn  room  available  to  store  it.  We  had  no 
time  to  harvest  it  and  care  for  the  other  crops 
properly  so  there  it  stayed  on  the  ground.  Now  I 
have  begun  to  plow  it  under  as  a  manure  crop, 
heavy  drawing  for  three  horses,  and  1  need  three 
hands,  an  extra  one  to  pull  the  stems  away  from 
the  plow  jointer  while  I  drive  with  the  two  hands 
nature  gave  me. 

In  the  barn  is  a  fine  mow  full  of  sale  hay,  16 
loads  of  Alfalfa,  and  16  loads  of  clover  mixed,  wait- 


Perhaps  they  will  thrash  out  better  than  I  thought 
September  20.  Anyhow,  the  bean  market  looks 
good  for  white  varieties,  and  the  bean  crop  esti¬ 
mates  have  been  shrinking. 

Hi  the  garden  our  squash  and  melon  hills  made 
a  brave  start.  They  looked  just  as  vigorous  and 
promising  as  the  year  previous,  but  by  midsummer 
one  could  see  that  something  was  wrong.  They 
slowed  down  and  produced  less  than  half  a  crop.  I 
know  another  gardener  who  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence.  We  agree  that  it  has  been  a  freak  season  for 
vines.  In  a  sense  it  has  been  the  same  for  early 
cabbages.  A  small  percentage  of  them  grew  to  enor¬ 
mous  size  of  the  very  finest  quality.  I  found  a  head 
one  day,  burst  open,  revealing  a  solid  creamy  white 
interior,  and  curious  to  know  its  weight,  placed  it 
on  the  scales.  It  weighed  20  pounds  trimmed,  and 
was  just  as  good  as  it  was  big. 

Our  strawberry  rows  were  a  little  disappointing, 
considering  the  efforts  we  made  to  keep  them  clean. 
They  grew  to  look  more  like  a  meadow  than  a  berry 
patch.  Before  the  berries  were  all  gone  I  had 
plowed  under  most  of  the  rows,  and  soon  late  cab¬ 
bages  took  their  place.  Red  raspberries  made  up  in 
volume  what  the  strawberries  lacked.  Strawberry 
harvest  seems  to  come  here  just  when  Alfalfa  and 
clover  hay  demands  attention,  but  red  raspberries 
ripen  later  when  early  hay  is  out  of  the  way.  We 
like  raspberry  picking  better  than  the  stooping 


Not  Auspicious  for  an  Early  Crop  Sica  son.  Fig.  751  The  New  Hay  Loader  in  Action.  Fig.  753 


last  year)  and  looked  as  if  we  might  have  to  thin 
them,  but  we  didn't,  after  the  “June  drop.”  I  es¬ 
timated  there  were  pears  enough  for  a  taste  on 
Bartlett  and  Seckel  trees,  but  we  had  some  to  ship 
to  a  city  market  after  all. 

I  had  planned  to  harrow  up  a  field  that  was 
plowed  for  wheat  last  year,  and  drought  prevented 
fitting  it  and  sowing  the  seed.  It  was  my  best  field 
for  oats  and  barley  this  season,  I  thought.  The 
weeks  and  days  went  by,  and  water  stood  in  spots 
on  this  field  when  the  calendar  indicated  seeding 
time.  I  dug  additional  ditches  and  laid  drain  tiles, 
hoping  for  drier  weather  when  the  ditches  were 
filled,  and  a  chance  to  sow  seed  before  June  I.  A 
shower  on  May  28  put  an  end  to  my  hopes,  and  T 
gave  up  sowing  oats  or  barley  this  year.  The  field 
was  Summer-fallowed  for  wheat,  a  good  program 
for  the  weeds  that  infested  it.  Now  it  has  an  even 
coal  of  green  all  over  it. 

The  weather  turned  warm  and  drier  before  Mem¬ 
orial  Day.  1  had  to  get  busy  fitting  land  for  corn 
and  beans.  Before  the  latter  were  sown,  the  soil 
was  getting  rather  dry,  but  a  heavy  shower  before 
June  20  put  an  end  to  threatened  drought  and 
lodged  the  Red  clover  meadows,  which  were  rank  as 
a  result  of  the  wet  Spring. 

Our  early  canning  peas  felt  the  dryness  of  early 
June,  and  Were  forced  into  bloom  too  soon.  The 
late  peas  did  better;  in  fact  the  vines  were  quite 
heavy,  but  many  pods  did  not  fill  properly.  The  re¬ 
turns  were  less  per  acre  than  last  year,  but  profit¬ 
able.  Some  growers  failed  to  pay  for  their  seed  out 
of  the  crop.  Our  two  acres  netted  $115.43. 


ing  until  the  market  suits  me.  When  we  came  here 
I  told  our  boys  that  when  we  could  produce  more 
than  25  tons  of  hay  a  year  I  would  be  willing  to 
buy  a  hay  loader.  This  was  the  year  we  certainly 
needed  it.  Robert,  the  younger  boy,  and  I  had  to 
make  38  of  the  50  loads  of  hay  while  the  collegian 
was  attending  military  training  camp  for  six  weeks. 
My  choice  was  a  rake-bar  loader  which  took  the  hay 
up  from  the  swath.  We  missed  the  collegian  when 
unloading  hay  in  the  barn,  more  than  we  did  in 
the  field  putting  it  on. 

Wheat  yielded  better  for  me  this  year  than  its 
early  Spring  appearance  indicated.  There  were 
plenty  of  tiller  heads  and  the  kernels  were  very 
plump.  I  attribute  the  result  to  the  good  supply  of 
moisture  and  favorable  temperature  before  harvest. 
Even  Spring  wheat  sown  about  May  20  was  a  fair 
crop,  and  left  a  fine  Alfalfa  seeding  in  the  stubble, 
when  cut  in  August. 

Three  acres  of  Perry  marrow  beans,  sown  when 
weather  and  soil  seemed  just  right,  were  harvested 
in  a  condition  that  ranged  from  good  to  failure.  The 
field  is  badly  infested  with  weed  seeds.  Bean  cul¬ 
tivation,  though  thorough,  could  not  destroy  all  the 
weed  seedlings  in  the  bean  rows.  This  was  the 
third  attempt  to  grow  a  crop  of  beans  on  this  field. 
“Never  again”  is  my  feeling  now.  I'll  try  corn  next 
time.  I  check-row  that  and  keep  the  weeds  sub¬ 
dued.  Late-sown  pea  beans  in  the  new  apple  orchard 
grew  well  enough,  but  when  the  September  frosts 
had  visited  us  it  found  these  beans  apparently  only 
half  ripened.  1  harvested  them  late  in  October, 
and  since  then  1  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  crop. 


posture  strawberries  require  of  pickers. 

Our  garden  plots  are  large  enough  to  allow  grow¬ 
ing  flowers  on  it  commercial  scale.  Five  years  ago 
we  moved  a  hobby  here  ahead  of  the  family.  That 
is  our  collection  of  Gladioli.  Some  of  the  varieties 
we  had  then  have  “petered  out”  completely,  but 
three  of  the  choice  varieties,  white,  pink  and  crim¬ 
son,  have  multiplied  and  flourished.  This  season 
was  a  good  one  for  them  so  far  as  growth  and 
beauty  go.  It  was  not  equal  to  last  year  for 
marketing  them.  The  flower  market  was  soon  over¬ 
stocked  and  returns  from  the  choicest  large  stems 
were  too  meager  for  the  labor.  We  just  let  them 
bloom  in  profusion  and  enjoyed  the  view  we  had 
from  our  front  porch.  Many  a  passer-by  was  seen 
getting  an  “eyeful”  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
September.  When  the  corms  were  dug  we  found 
them  the  largest  and  most  abundant  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  here. 

This  region  is  interested  in  the  culture  of  China 
asters  for  the  city  markets.  Some  growers  set 
acres  of  plants  and  hire  helpers  to  prepare  the 
blooms  for  shipment.  Others  set  a  garden  plot  or 
a  few  hundred  plants  and  keep  the  job  of  growing 
and  marketing  in  the  family.  We  have  tried  the 
latter  plan  for  five  years  with  varying  results.  This 
season  I  set  4,000  plants  on  a  well-prepared  part  of 
the  garden.  Although  it  was  a  late  date  for  trans¬ 
planting  them  the  weather  was  favorable  and  they 
made  a  vigorous  growth,  coming  into  full  bloom 
about  the  middle  of  September.  We  began  shipping 
asters  to  market  early  in  the  month.  The  returns 
for  the  first  week  averaged  about  a  cent  apiece.  The 
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second  week  pickings  were  much  heavier  and  in¬ 
volved  overtime  work  to  prepare  the  blooms  by 
artificial  light.  We  hoped  the  price  would  stay  up, 
hut  before  we  could  hear  from  our  consignments,  a 
heavy  frost  fell  and  damaged  nearly  all  the  buds 
and  blooms.  After  September  21  we  could  not  find 
enough  good  blooms  to  fill  a  shipping  box,  and  the 


How  Clover  Anthracnose  Attacks  the  Leaves  and 
Steins.  There  is  no  practical  control  for  this  disease 
except  resistant  plants.  Fig.  755 


returns  from  the  last  shipments  plainly  showed  the 
market  glutted.  That  frost  was  a  blessing  after  all, 
for  it  put  a  stop  to  our  overtime  work  for  low 
wages.  The  aster  plot  looked  beautiful  yet,  but  the 
blooms  would  not  bear  close  inspection.  There  is 
a  certain  fascination  about  growing  asters  but  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  want  to  depend  on  the  crop. 

It  has  been  a  good  year  for  our  poultry  flock.  We 
reared  250  fine  pullets  with  very  small  loss,  on  our 
orchard  range.  Two  hundred  selected  birds  went 
into  the  laying-house.  The  surplus  was  quickly  sold 
when  advertised.  The  poultry  account  has  shown 
a  net  gain  every  month  which  now  promises  to 
eclipse  any  other  enterprise  on  the  farm  this  year. 
Today,  the  first  time  in  five  years,  I  received  a  check 
for  over  $20  for  a  case  of  hennery  brown  eggs.  The 
pullets  are  laying  well  without  any  forcing  other 
than  morning  lights.  Today,  November  15,  I  found 
65  eggs  in  their  nest  boxes. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  this  year  has  brought 
us  two  promising  heifers  to  raise,  the  first  ones  in 
five  years.  Previously  we  had  to  buy  heifer  calves 
from  other  farms  if  we  reared  any  at  all.  If  this 
continues  we  will  soon  be  selling  off  surplus  dairy 
stock  as  our  accommodations  for  cows  are  quite 
limited. 

In  the  farmhouse  cellar  are  a  hundred  bushels  of 
beets  to  feed  the  cows,  a  fine  lot  of  Winter  celery  to 
feed  the  family,  and  50  bushels  of  Spy  apples  from 
those  same  young  trees  that  produced  60  bushels  a 
year  ago.  The  cellar  is  not  as  crowded  as  it  was 
a  year  ago,  but  there  is  abundance.  1  am  feeling 
very  thankful  we  did  not  have  any  real  drought  last 
Summer  when  other  sections  were  suffering  from  it. 
It  would  have  been  rather  disastrous  following  the 
wet  Spring.  A  growing  season  of  120  days  between 
killing  frosts  was  a  handicap  for  which  nature  now 
seems  to  be  making  amends  with  a  mild  November. 
Take  it  all  through,  the  season  was  “not  so  bad,  not 
so  bad.”  opti. 


Turning  Defeat  into  Victory 

WIIAT  can  be  more  disheartening  than  battling 
a  mysterious  and  invisible  enemy?  Many  gar¬ 
deners  have  had  the  dismal  experience  of  a  fine 
crop  of  vegetables  blighted  and  rotted  by  some  un¬ 
seen  thing.  There  are  no  bugs  on  the  plants,  the 
stems  may  be  vigorous  and  the  roots  look  healthy, 
but  the  plants  are  dying.  This  was  the  experience 
of  Jacob  Goepper  and  Chris  Hansing,  two  garden¬ 
ers  living  in  the  outskirts  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Goepper’s  trial  was  with  his  cabbage,  which  each 
year  turned  yellow,  and  died  from  the  so-called  yel¬ 
lows  disease.  Hansing,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  crop 
after  crop  of  tomatoes  in  his  greenhouses  from  the 
wilt.  This  was  the  discouraging  prospect  facing 
these  men,  made  doubly  so  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
no  idea  of  what  was  causing  their  trouble.  Nor 
would  the  disease  respond  to  any  treatment  known 
to  these  gardeners. 

Cabbage  is  a  popular  vegetable,  and  a  profitable 
one  to  vegetable  gardeners  if  they  can  raise  a  full 
crop.  For  years  the  Indianapolis  gardeners  raised 
bumper  crops,  but  about  16  years  ago  the  yellows 
disease  appeared  in  a  few  of  the  fields.  The  leaves 
turned  yellow  and  dropped  from  the  stem,  either 
completely  killing  the  plant  or  effectually  in-event¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  the  head.  Among  the  first 
fields  to  become  infected  was  Goepper’s.  Like  the 
other  gardeners  he  tried  all  his  arts  to  overcome 
the  trouble.  He  manured  heavily,  he  used  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  and  he  watered  the  plants,  but 
always  with  the  same  result.  The  plants  died  with 
disheartening  regularity.  Furthermore,  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  produce  a  crop  he  planted  cabbage  on  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  with  some  success  at  first,  but  finally 
c-ame  a  time  when  none  of  his  fields  would  raise  a 
good  crop  of  cabbage. 

Goepper  was  using  a  fine  strain  of  cabbage  that 
he  prized  rather  highly.  It  was  a  sort  of  an  heir¬ 
loom,  having  been  selected  by  his  father  some  20 
years  previously.  But,  like  other  varieties,  it  was 
failing  regularly  in  its  fight  for  life  against  the 
yellows  disease.  This  was  the  cue  for  Goepper  to 
discard  his  favorite  variety  and  try  another,  as 
most  of  the  gardeners  were  doing,  but  Jake  would 
not  do  this.  In  his  opinion  his  variety  was  too 
valuable  to  discard  without  a  fight.  Fortunately, 


he  had  always  produced  his  own  seed,  but  his  big- 
problem  now  was  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
healthy  plants  to  develop  seed.  He  searched  his 
fields  for  marketable  heads  of  cabbage,  and  in  the 
Autumn  dug  these  plants  and  transplanted  them  to 
a  separate  row.  During  the  Winter  these  heads 
were  covered  with  soil  and  straw  to  protect  them, 
so  that  in  the  Spring  they  would  develop  the  seed 
stalk. 

At  first  these  heads  were  pitifully  small,  and  the 
seed  produced  was  just  enough  to  keep  this  strain 
of  cabbage  alive.  Since  he  was  working  in  the 
dark,  Goepper  did  not  appreciate  the  dangers  of  se¬ 
lecting  plants  that  showed  the  slightest  evidence  of 
the  yellows  disease.  Consequently  his  progress  was 
diseouragingly  slow,  but  he  never  stopped.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  his  experience,  he  said  recently,  “Sometimes 
I  only  had  just  a  little  seed  that  I  could  hold  in 
the  palm  of  my  hand.  I  often  thought  I  would 
quit  fooling  with  my  cabbage,  and  buy  other  seed. 
Then  1  would  get  seed  of  another  variety  and  plant 
it,  but  I  was  always  sorry  I  had  done  it,  because 
the  new  cabbage  always  died.” 

Through  this  up-hill  fight  he  finally  developed  a 
cabbage  that  would  produce  an  almost  perfect  crop 
on  any  field.  His  neighbors  soon  learned  that  if 
they  could  get  seed  from  .Take  Goepper  they  could 
also  raise  cabbage.  These  men  did  not  know  why 
they  were  succeeding,  but  it  was  because  they  were 


■Jacob  Goepper ,  the  Originator  of  the  Indiana  Yellows 
,  Resistant  Cabbage.  Fig.  756 


using  the  first  Indiana  yellows-resistant  cabbage. 
Goepper  had  only  an  ideal,  and  was  too  persevering 
to  give  it  up,  even  though  this  ideal  was  only  a 
certain  kind  of  cabbage.  He  has  given  the  gar¬ 
deners  an  easy  way  out  of  an  otherwise  unsol vable 
problem. 

Chris  Hansing  is  the  owner  of  a  large  greenhouse. 
In  Indiana  at  least,  the  greenhouse  gardeners  find 
a  combination  of  lettuce  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
and  tomatoes  in  the  Spring  to  be  most  profitable. 
They  claim,  however,  that  there  is  more  money  in 
the  one  crop  of  tomatoes  than  in  four  crops  of  let¬ 
tuce.  This  being  true  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  loss 
of  a  tomato  crop  is  very  serious,  and  this  is  just 
what  the  tomato  wilt  disease  will  do. 

Ilansing’s  tomatoes  were  among  the  first  to  be¬ 
come  infested  with  wilt.  After  several  discouraging 
losses  he  was  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  over¬ 
come  the  trouble.  His  greenhouses  were  heated 
•  with  hot  water,  so  he  could  not  use  the  steam 
sterilization  method.  About  this  time  he  heard  of 
the  wilt-resistant  tomatoes  which  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
and  several  other  gardeners  secured  a  quantity  of 
this  variety  for  trial  in  their  greenhouses.  The 
plants  grew  vigorously  and  were  almost  free  from 
wilt,  but  they  were  sadly  disappointed  in  the  crop. 
The  tomatoes  were  irregular  and  small,  and  of  no 
market  value.  Most  of  the  other  men  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  this  tomato,  and  went  back 
to  other  futile  efforts  to  control  the  trouble. 

Hansing  would  not  quit.  He  saw  in  this  Marvel 
variety  a  chance  to  overcome  his  trouble.  He  be¬ 
gan  seven  years  ago  to  select  high-grade  tomatoes 
from  this  variety,  and  by  his  careful  work  he  has 
developed  today  a  wilt-resistant,  high-quality  toma¬ 
to  which  he  still  calls  the  Marvel.  The  fruit  is 
smooth  and  heavy,  and  the  plants  will  live  in  soil 
where  susceptible  varieties,  like  the  Bonny  Best, 
cannot  survive. 

These  men,  Hansing  and  Goepper,  typify  wliat 
any  gardener  can  do.  Indeed,  gardeners  have  a  far 
lietter  opportunity  to  find  such  plants  than  do  other 
men.  They  grow  plants  by  the  hundreds  where  ex¬ 
perimenters  may  only  have  a  few. 

Not  only  does  this  apply  to  gardeners,  but  also  to 
farmers.  Selecting  corn  seed  from  healthy,  vigorous 
plants  in  the  field  is  but  a  way  to  develop  a  root 
rot  resistant  strain.  In  Southern  Indiana  is  an 
area  where  the  farmers  have  trouble  raising  clover. 
The  crop  makes  a  fine  growth  the  first  year,  but 
dies  out  almost  completely  the  next  year.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  a  disease,  probably  anthracnose,  but  none  of 
the  anthracnose  resistant  clovers  will  successfully 
combat  the  trouble. 


These  men  have  the  solution  of  the  trouble  right 
at  home  if  they  will  but  use  it.  Each  year  there  are 
many  plants  that  survive  the  disease  and  flourish. 
It  is  true  these  are  not  enough  to  be  worth  harvest¬ 
ing  for  hay,  but  they  have  missed  their  great  op¬ 
portunity  when  they  do  not  let  some  of  these  plants 
produce  seed  and  propagate  this  strain. 

When  plants  survive  in  the  midst  of  disease  those 
plants  are  valuable,  exceedingly  valuable.  They 
possess  something  that  is  missing  in  their  dead 
neighbors.  If  farmers  or  gardeners  will  but  keep 
this  fact  in  mind  they  can  solve  many  of  their 
disease  problems.  c.  t.  Gregory. 


Observations  from  Long  Acres 

I  HAVE  observed  men  many  times  setting  out  an 
orchard  of  dwarf  pear  trees,  yet  I  have  never 
known  a  dwarf  pear  orchard  which  was  a  paying 
proposition  and  those  men  had  the  same  opportunity 
for  observation  as  myself.  I  have  known  many  such 
orchards  which  lingered  along  for  years,  the  owner 
pruned,  sprayed  and  cultivated  each  year,  hoping 
against  hope  that  lie  would  get  a  paying  crop,  only 
to  awaken  at  last  and  apply  ax  and  grub-hoe  where 
they  would  do  the  most  good.  It  takes  five  years 
after  setting  before  the  trees  bear  enough  for  ship¬ 
ping,  and  another  10  years  to  discover  they  are  no 
good.  So  there  goes  15  years  of  non-production, 
plus  a  power  of  mighty  hard  and  unpleasant  labor, 
and  all  this  on  land  which  bears  an  annual  tax  of 
at  least  $6  per  acre.  Then  out  they  go  and  another 
three  or  more  years  go  by  before  the  new  orchard 
of  better  trees  begins  to  bear  at  all. 

Dwarf  pear  and  apple  trees  were  originated  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  benefiting  the  small  city  or 
village  dweller  with  a  back  lot  of  fairly  generous 
proportions.  On  such  a  lot  it  is/  possible  to  set 
these  trees  and  have  a  home  supply  of  fruit,  but 
not  as  a  commercial  proposition.  For  the  village 
lot,  a  newer  and  better  way  with  dwarf  trees  is  to 
set  them  in  a  row  close  together,  say  two  feet  or 
less,  and  allow  them  to  grow  a  hedge  row  which 
should  be  kept  pruned  to  a  height  of  not  over  six 
feet.  Grown  that  way  they  make  a  pleasing  screen 
or  wind-break,  bear  a  nice  lot  of  fruit  for  home  use 
and  the  pears  may  be  allowed  to  hang  until  well 
ripened.  A  mixture  of  varieties  such  as  Bartlett, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Howell  and  Kieffer  will  furnish 
pears  early  and  late.  The  dwarf  apple  trees  may 
also  he  set  as  a  hedge  row  but  must  be  allowed  to 
grow  higher,  say  eight  or  10  feet. 

Do  not  expect  a  commercial  crop  from  any  of 
these  trees,  but  they  will  furnish  a  home  supply. 
On  grain  or  dairy  farms,  where  a  large  orchard  is 
more  or  less  of  a  nuisance,  a  small  block  of  dwarf 
trees  may  be  set,  but  they  will  never  be  profitable 
in  a  money  sense.  An  apple  or  pear  picked  from 
your  own  tree  does  have  a  much  better  taste  than 
one  bought  in  the  store. 

My  remarks  concerning  the  dwarf  trees  apply 
to  those  who  are  going  into  orcharding  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  proposition.  Twelve  years  of  close  obser¬ 
vation  in  this  fruit  section  confirms  my  original 
thought  that  dwarf  pear  or  apple  orchards  are  a 


Chris  Hansing  and  His  Marvel  Tomato.  These  plants 
are  growing  on  land  where  ordinary  varieties  will  die. 

Fig.  757 


source  of  expense  and  vexation.  A  cord  of  pear 
wood  is  even  more  costly  than  a  cord  of  peach 
wood. 

Another  excellent  letter  from  my  new  friend  in 
far-off  California  brings  some  more  information  and 
a  new  thought.  The  English  law  of  entail  and  the 
Salic  law  of  France  made  it  necessary  for  the  eldest 
son  or  nearest  male  heir  to  inherit  all  the  real 
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property.  It  was  often  the  ease  that  there 
were  many  sons,  only  one  of  whom  could 
inherit  the  property.  It  therefore  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  provide  for  the  young¬ 
er  sons  of  the  aristocracy  and  that  prob¬ 
lem  was  met  by  sending  them  off  to  the 
new  land  of  America,  where  land  was  to 
be  had  for  the  taking.  The  English  sent 
their  sons  to  Virginia  so  that  the  “Old 
Dominion”  was  originally  settled  by  the 
younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy  and  to 
l  his  day  is  known  as  a  “blue-blood” 
State. 

Nox*th  Carolina  has  always  been  noted 
as  a  State  in  which  opportunity  was  open 
to  all  regardless  of  social  claims  or 
wealth.  It  is  a  progressive  State  w7ith 
a  public  school  system  second  to  none  and 
equal  to  the  best,  being,  in  that  regard, 
far  ahead  of  States  which  have  far  more 
wealth  and  expanse  of  territory.  North 
Carolina  is  the  land  of  opportunity  to 
the  man  from  the  North  who  is  tired  of 
long  Winters  and  is  seeking  a  milder 
climate.  We  northerners  are  about  all 
descended  from  original  families  who 
could  lay  no  claim  to  noble  blood  or  great 
wealth.  I  for  one  lose  no  sleep  over 
that. 

Enough  of  history.  The  Missus  and  I 
are  going  to  town  today.  Mineva  is 
home  for  the  week-end,  so  she  will  be 
house  mother  while  we  are  gone  and 
boss,  maybe,  her  three  brothers.  Calvin 
and  the  boys  are  crazy  over  football  so 
they  -will  have  many  a  rough  tumble  and 
loud  altercation  but  that  is  good  for  boys 
(hard  on  clothes  though),  the  sun  is 
shining,  heavy  frost  all  melted,  chickens 
grabbing  a  mouthful  of  bran  at  the  barn 
and  then  racing  to  the  water  tub  to  wash 
it  down.  D  B.  R. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  unpleasant  Winter  weather  is  now 
with  us  for  its  annual  visit.  Up  to  about 
the  middle  of  November,  pruning  and 
similar  operations  go  along  nicely,  but 
when  the  thermometer  drops  too  low,  five 
hours  actual  work  out  of  nine  hours 
passed  at  pruning  is  a  good  figure.  The 
men  just  can’t  work  at  their  best  when 
the  weather  is  too  raw.  Likewise,  it  is 
very  tiring  to  prune  in  a  high  wind ;  too 
many  attempts  to  catch  the  branches  as 
I  hey  fly  past  certainly  do  not  make  for 
the  best  results.  While  fireside  pruning 
around  the  packing  house  stove  is  very 
pleasant,  it  makes  very  little  brush  in  the 
orchard  which  is  the  desired  place  for 
that  by-product  after  all. 

The  November  1  crop  report  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Federal  State  Crop  Report¬ 
ing  Service  arrived  this  past  week.  It 
states  that  the  weather  has  been  excellent 
for  harvesting  the  Pennsylvania  apple 
crop  and  that  production  will  be  light  this 
year,  only  71  per  cent  of  'last  year’s  and 
iil  per  cent  of  the  average  of  the  previous 
live  years.  Also,  the  quality  was  reported 
as  being  below  average,  so  that  a  smaller 
preeentage  of  the  commercial  crop  will 
grade  U.  S.  No.  1  than  was  anticipated 
a  month  ago.  Stayman  has  given  much 
trouble  this  year  by  failing  to  size  or 
color  and  by  cracking  excessively.  In 
some  cases,  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  Stayman  made  any  standard  grade. 
Some  believe  that  Stayman  will  not  long 
hold  its  present  high  rank  in  the  apple 
industry  of  our  Commonwealth,  if  its  be¬ 
havior  of  this  sort  is  continued. 

Virginia  Fruit,  the  publication  of  the 
Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society  con¬ 
tains  the  following  letter,  written  by  Dr. 
Charles  Brooks  of  the  IT.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Campfield, 
Secretary  of  that  Society.  “In  regard  to 
paper  for  scald  control,  a  careful  distinc¬ 
tion  should  be  made  between  oiled  paper 
and  waxed  paper.  Mineral  oil,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  paraffin  oil,  has  been  found 
to  be  the  most  'satisfactory  material  to 
use  on  the  paper,  hut  paraffin  wax  has 
very  little  value  in  scald  control.  The 
waxy  paper  used  for  wrapping  bread, 
butter,  and  various  other  food  products 
is  impregnated  with  paraffin  and  not  with 
Ihe  oil,  and  is  therefore  entirely  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  scald  control.  The  use  of  such 
paper  on  apples  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  as  it  gives  the  impression  of  a 
protection  that  does  not  exist.  All  pur¬ 
chases  should  be  made  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  paper  must  carry  15  per 
cent  or  more  of  its  finished  weight  in 
mineral  oil,  not  the  wax.  A  number  of 
growers  are  using  shredded  oiled  paper 
purely  for  decorative  purposes,  placing 
a  small  handful  in  the  bottom  of  the 
package  and  another  in  the  top,  just  for 
appearance.  It  is  desirable  that  packages 
be  made  attractive,  but  it  seems  unfort¬ 
unate  that  no  mark  is  being  placed  on  the 
pack  a  ges  to  distinguished  those  in  which 
the  paper  is  used  merely  for  decoration 
from  those  in  which  a  pound  and  a  half 
or  more  of  paper  has  been  carefully 
scattered  through  the  package  for  scald 
control.” 

The  Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  reports  that  studies  of  the  daily 
emergence  of  codling  moths  from  packing 
sheds  have  shown  conclusively  that  the 
sheds  are  an  important  source  of  infesta¬ 
tion,  5,500  moths  having  been  caught  in 
just  one  window  at  one  particular  packing 
house.  If  these  escaped  and  half  of  them 
were  females,  each  with  a  possible  egg- 
laying  capacity  of  upwards  of  100  eggs, 
enough  worms  could  result  for  much  in¬ 
jured  fruit. 

The  Bell  Telephone  scientific  staff  has 
developed  an  “electrical  ear”  which  is  so 
delicate  that  it  can  hear  plainly  the  larvae 


of  the  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly  eating 
way  down  in  the  tissues  of  citrus  fruit. 
The  “noisy”  fruits  were  found  to  contain 
worms,  while  the  “quiet”  fruits  were  not 
inhabited.  The  larvae  are  equipped  with 
two  spine-like  hooks  for  tearing  rapidly 
their  way  through  the  tissue  of  the  fruit. 
This.  rending  of  the  flesh  of  the  host  is  the 
particular  noise  the  device  is  able  to 
detect. 

(  Chestnut  blight  has  been  found  at 
Gunter,  Oregon,  on  a  fewT  trees  and  has 
been  eradicated.  It  was  probably  intro¬ 
duced  from  some  of  the  eastern  States, 
according  to  plant  disease  specialists  in 
that  State. 

.  The  rising  Australian  apple  industry 
is  now  acquiring  experience  fast.  There 
a  2,000-tree  block  of  Rome  Beauty  apples 
planted  solid  has  shown  that  light  pruning 
and  girdling  are  of  little  avail  when 
proper  pollination  is  lacking.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  many  large  blocks  of  apples  in  this 
State  are  subject  to  the  same  difficulty, 
as  they  were  planted  before  the  great 
importance  of  cross-pollination  was  so 
strikingly  emphasized.  r.  h.  sudds. 


Know  a  Weed  Each  Week 

NO.  27— PROSTRATE  PIGWEED 

Pigweed  is  a  general  term  applied  by 
farmers  to  almost  any  plant  grazed  by 
pigs.  If  any  species  is  deserving  of  the 
name  it  is  the  one  under  consideration, 
which  may  be  recognized  by  the  sprawl¬ 
ing  habit  that  causes  the  plant  to  grow 
in  heavy  mats. 

The  prostrate  or  spreading  pigweed 
closely  resembles  its  tumbleweed  relative, 
but  the  seeds  of  the  prostrate  species  are 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  tumbling  pig¬ 
weed.  The  plant  harbors  the  fungus  of 


The  Black,  Shiny,  Lens-shaped  Seeds 
of  ihe  Prostrate  Pigweed,  Greatly  En¬ 
larged 


the  white  mold  disease  of  beets  and  the 
striped  beet  beetle.  The  species  is  native 
west  of  the  Rockies,  and  is  usually  found 
in  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  although  it 
may  invade  dry  gardens  and  field  crops. 

The  seeds  are  jet  black,  shiny  and  lens¬ 
shaped  with  a  flattened  margin  and  a 
slight  notch  on  the  edge.  They  are  a 
common  impurity  in  clover  and  Alfalfa. 
The  plant  is  an  annual  that  grows  from 
seeds  only  but  seeds  are  matured  in  large 
numbers.  albert  a.  hansex. 


AVhen  to  Plant  a  Garden 

For  a  number  of  years  I  always  plant¬ 
ed  my  garden  by  the  calendar.  About 
half  the  time  I  hit  it  right.  The  other 
years,  things  would  get  started  only  to 
run  into  a  cold,  wet  spell  where  they 
either  died  or  frequently  seeds  would  rot 
in  the  ground  and  never  get  started  at  all, 
but  invariably  the  weeds  would  start  and 
cause  an  endless  amount  of  trouble. 

After  20  years  of  guessing  at  the  right 
time  to  plant,  I  now  pay  no  attention  to 
the  calendar  at  all.  Whether  it  is  the 
first  of  April  or  the  end  of  May,  I  watch 
the  blossoming  time  of  the  fruit  trees. 

When  the  peach  blossoms  begin  to 
swell,  I  start  planting  peas,  radishes,  let¬ 
tuce,  onion  seeds  and  sets,  kohlrabi,  car¬ 
rots,  turnips  and  other  hardy  things. 

When” the  apple  blossoms  come  along  I 
plant  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  melons  and 
squash. 

I  wait  until  the  blossoms  have  dropped 
before  I  plant  tomatoes,  peppers  or  egg¬ 
plant  in  the  open. 

You  can’t  fool  a  fruit  tree.  Their  blos¬ 
soming  time  is  an  accurate  indication  of 
the  ground  temperature.  Watch  them. 
Let  them  be  your  calendar,  no  matter 
what  your  neighbors  are  doing.  You  will 
hit  it  right  about  .90  per  cent  of  the  time 
and  have  the  best  garden  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  c.  H.  M 

Denville,  N.  .T. 


OBITUARY. — Charles  II.  Betts,  for 
32  years  editor  of  the  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Re¬ 
publican,  former  Assemblyman  and  for 
several  years  postmaster  in  the  village, 
committed  suicide  Nov.  24.  He  was  born 
in  Red  Bank.  N.  J..  on  April  14,  1863. 
lie  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  8, 
but  nevertheless  managed  to  go  through 
Leavenworth  Academy  and  Adrian  Col¬ 
lege.  After  several  years  as  a  deputy 
clerk  of  the  State  Assembly  he  became 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  Lyons  Re¬ 


publican,  a  weekly  newspaper,  in  1S97. 
An  ardent  Republican  throughout  his  life, 
Mr.  Betts  served  six  terms  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican  State  Committee.  He  became  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Food  Commission  in 
1917,  but  after  the  election  of  Governor 
Smith  the  following  year  he  resigned  the 
position.  Mr.  Betts  was  elected  to  the 
State  Assembly  in  1919  and  served 
through  1922.  While  a  member  he  wras 
active  in  his  opposition  to  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  time  and  repeatedly  introduced  bills 
to  prohibit  even  its  optional  introduc¬ 
tion  in  municipalities.  After  leaving 
the  Assembly  he  became  postmaster  of 
Lyons  and  chairman  of  the  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty  Republican  Committee. 
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giving  dollar- for- dollar  value. 
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3  or  5  row*  of  Glass 
Open  if  you  wish. 


Clear  White  Pine-HardwoodCrossBar 

Buy  Direct  from  Our  Mills. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
BEMIS  ROAD  FITCHBURG.  MASS. 


Arc  you  Making  ENOUGH 
MONEY  ? 

Greening’s  will  help  you  increase  your  income.  Let  ns 
show  you  how  to  do  as  others  have  done  for  us.  Our 
Mon  Make  Big  Money.  Our  good  workers  make  to.onti 
or  better  per  year.  In  one  week  recently  Johnston  made 
$157.13;  Geo.  Smith,  $147.01;  Hale,  $58.10;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64;  etc. 

EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY 

We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  with  the  right  kind  of 
service  and  the  best  of  stock.  Write  today— it  will 
mean  money  for  you. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  CO. 

215  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Mich. 


COLLEGE  INSPECTED 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


Russet  Rural*,  Smooth  Rural*, 
Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers. 

Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaranteed 

N.  Y.  CO-OP.  SEED  POTATO  ASSOC. 
Utica,  New  York 


Dahlias— Sweet  Con 

bi^uW£i»  ear ly "ord e  rsl 6  adVantage  °f  « 

STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 
Hox  R-N  SO  Westerly.  R. 


VARIETIES— GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

1]}®  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautiflers  (including 
Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid 
for  only  %  i .  Six  orders  for  only  $5.  Color  cir* 
cular  free.  A.  B.  K  ATKAMIER,*  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
Crop.  Shipping  season,  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

T2  W  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


n.I|L_  Standard,  new  and  rare  varieties. 
UiaCIOlUS  Dll  IDS  WHITE  for  descriptive  price  list. 

4  SISTERS  GLAD  RANCH  -  Clarence,  New  York 


Include  in  Your  Christmas 
Gift- List  a  Subscription  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 

Many  people  write  us  that  they  first  became  acquainted  with  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  through  a  subscription  sent  as  a  Christmas 
gift  by  a  dear  friend  or  a  good  neighbor. 

Any  person  interested  in  the  things  of  the  farm  will  receive  a 
gift  of  a  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  with  a  thrill  of 
pleasure.  Every  week  and  perhaps  every  day  he  will  be  reminded 
of  your  thoughtful  friendship. 

Your  best  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year, 
with  a  request  to  accept  the  gift  as  a  token  of  good  will,  is 
expressed  on  an  attractive  two-color  decorative  card  ready  for  use. 
This  card  will  be  mailed  at  the  proper  time  to  reach  your 
friend  just  before  Christmas,  or  if  you  wish  to  sign  it  personally, 
we  will  send  it  to  you  on  your  request. 

Please  use  the  order  blank  enclosed  with  this  copy  of  the  paper. 
Write  in  the  names  and  the  amount  of  the  remittance.  We  will 
do  the  rest.  We  thank  you  now  for  the  kindly  interest. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Established  1850 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THIS  BOOK  WILL 
BRING  YOU  PROFIT 


Distributed  by 

The  Massey  Harris  C®.,  Racine,  Wis.  and  branches 


WANTED  once! 

More  good  men  to  help  introduce  and  re¬ 
tail  Eawleigh’s  Good  Health  Products. 
Town  and  country.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
Nothing  new — no  experimenting.  On  the 
market  since  1889.  Nearly  200  necessities 
needed  daily  iu  every  home.  Annual  Sales 
over  37  million  packages.  Largest  Com¬ 
pany — over  15  million  dollars  capital. 
Quick  service  from  16  great  factories  and 
branches — one  near  you.  Practically  no 
capital,  no  experience  needed.  Quick,  easy 
sales,  repeat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay 
right  from  start.  Garrett,  Wash.,  sold 
$208.75;  McTeer,  So.  Car.,  $211.75  first 
week.  Profits  increase  monthly.  Thousands 
make  more  than  they  ever  could  before. 
You  should  do  as  well.  Simply  follow 
the  same  old  time-tested  Rawleigh  Meth¬ 
ods  which  have  given  consumers  best  val¬ 
ues  and  satisfaction  for  40  years.  We 
supply  everything — products,  outfit,  sales 
and  service  methods  which  secure  the 
most  business  everywhere.  Steady  year 
round — no  lay-off — no  boss — you  are  sole 
owner  and  manager.  For  particulars  write 

THEW.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  1-40  SHU,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

EWMUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OP  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


FRUIT  GROWERS 
ATTENTION! 

“Friend”  has  had  30  years  of  sprayer 
leadership  and  now  comes 
“Friend”  Dusters  and  all  Spray 
Chemicals. 

Open  correspondence  at  once  concerning 
your  requirements. 

Ask  for  address 
of  nearest  factory 
representative. 

“Friend"  Mfg.  Co. 

120  E.  Ave. 
Gasport,  New  York 


fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Missouri  Garden  Notes 

In  baseball  parlance  the  “breaks” 
have  been  coming  our  way  this  year. 
Gladiolus,  Gannas  and  Dahlias  were  all 
dug  and  stored  under  perfect  weather  and 
soil  conditions.  But  taught  by  past  sad 
experiences  we  wasted  no  time  in  getting 
bulbs  and  roots  out  of  the  ground.  For 
the  first,  time  we  did  not  wait  for  frost  to 
kill  the  Canna  tops,  but  boldly  mowed 
down  the  flowering  canes  and  dug  the 
clumps  out  of  soil  that  fell  away  and  left 
them  clean.  I  could  think  of  no  good  rea¬ 
son  for  waiting  till  frost  that  was  sure 
to  come  in  a  brief  time.  The  Dahlias 
proved  no  such  a  laborious  job  as  feared. 
With  strings  cut,  thrown  in  a  basket  and 
then  stored  in  sacks,  and  with  stakes 
pulled  up  and  thrown  in  piles,  we  found 
a  corn  knife  (for  cutting  corn  fodder) 
better  than  a  scythe  for  cutting  down  the 
big  Dahlia  tops.  These  tops  were  stacked 
outside  the  rows ;  they  make  a  good  mulch 
for  plants  that  are  easily  smothered  by 
a  heavy  covering.  Then  with  spades,  two 
men  working  together  on  opposite  sides, 
pry  out  the  clumps  in  a  hurry  and  leave 
them  to  dry  for  a  few  hours.  They  were 
hauled  to  the  basement  on  a  sled  drawn 
by  one  horse,  carried  inside  in  bushel 
baskets  and  packed  in  boxes  of  various 
sizes.  There  was  a  third  more  than  we 
had  last  year,  and  it  will  require  a  good 
demand’  for  tubers  in  the  Spring  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  >to  the  quantity  desired 
for  planting.  So  good  had  been  sales  of  cut 
flowers  that  the  killing  frost  found  not 
a  dollar’s  worth  of  them  left  on  the  rows. 

Quite  a  number  of  visitors  made  out 
lists  of  varieties  to  buy  in  the  Spring,  but 
not  all  of  them  can  be  counted'  on  to  ap¬ 
pear.  On  virtually  all  these  lists  appeared 
the  names  of  Jersey  Beauty.  Mrs.  Warner. 
Salsbach  and  Pride  of  California.  Among 
I  lie  new  ones  tried  out  this  year  Margaret 
Woodrow  Wilson  stands  supreme,  and  I 
note  that  it  captured  many  prizes  at  the 
Dahlia  shows.  Next  to  it  was  Mrs.  Francis 
E.  Bullard,  that  appears  to  have  been  sent 
me  gratis;  a  light  pink,  very  large  and  a 
profuse  bloomer  on  good  stems.  I  consider 
this  a  real  prize.  Then  there  was  a  Jer¬ 
sey  Beacon,  “Chinese  scarlet,”  large,  deep, 
strong  stem ;  Ethel  T.  Smith,  hybrid 
cactus,  white  creamy  center,  large,  very 
tall  grower.  Ellinor  Vandeveer  was  good 
but  merely  an  understudy  of  Mrs.  War¬ 
ner.  Several  others  on  first  trial  simply 
took  some  form  of  the  “stunts”  and  refused 
to  grow  over  two  feet  high.  Two  other  new 
ones  here  were  Sagamore  and  Champagne, 
the  first  a  yellow,  the  second  a  chamois. 
Sagamore  is  rated  high  as  a  commercial 
variety,  but  is  not  a  monster  in  size ; 
neither  is  Champagne  hut  it  is  a  free 
bloomer,  quite  large,  fine  stems,  and  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention. 

The  greatest  “flop”  among  all  those  on 
trial  was  Trentonian ;  it  was  an  “Indian 
red,”  to  be  sure,  but  the  flower  was  little 
more  than  a  plebeian  single  with  nothing 
at  all  to  distinguished  it.  The  steady 
stream  of  new  Dahlias,  all  advertised  at 
a  high  price,  is  rather  discouraging  to 
the  amateur  of  slender  means.  The  best 
it  seems  that  he  can  do  is  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  watchful  waiting  and  if  a 
variety  survives  three  or  four  seasons 
and  is  still  highly  rated,  to  feel  that  he 
is  justified  in  taking  a  chance  on  it.  As 
I  enter  our  unheated  basement  and  gaze 
at  the  shelves  groaning  under  crowded 
boxes  of  Gladiolus  norms  and  at  the  big 
boxes  of  Dahlia  tubers  and  at  the  piles 
of  Canna  roots  in  the  lower  cellar,  I  feel 
that  I  shall  soon  be  entitled  to  give  myself 
the  airs  of  a  professional.  But  alas  for 
the  vanity  of  the  poor  farmer  and  flower 
and  fruit  grower  whose  success,  in  a  large 
measure,  is  the  plaything  of  the  elemental 
forces  of  the  world. 

Yesterday  I  visited  a  member  of  our 
local  fruit  association  that  three  years  ago 
was  conceived,  born  and  acclaimed  as  the 
coming  wealth-producer  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  now  no  one  so  poor  as  to  show 
it  reverence.  For  years  past,  before  the 
birth  of  the  association  my  friend  had 
been  one  of  the  largest  strawberry  grow¬ 
ers,  but  now  for  three  successive  years  the 
berry  crop  has  yielded  only  hard  work, 
wearing  worry  and  expense.  Early  Spring 
gave  promise  of  bumper  crops  and  the 
hopes  of  the  members  were  high  and  radi¬ 
ant  but  just  as  the  berries  began  to  redden 
and  pickers  were  being  advertised  for,  the 
floodgates  of  the  skies  were  opened  and 
day  after  day  the  rain  descended  until 
but  a  modicum  of  the  fruit  was  saved. 
Three  years  of  disaster  washed  out  the 
courage  of  the  most  sanguine  and  now 
silence  and  inertia  prevail  where  once  all 
was  activity  and  smiling  confidence. 

I..  K.  JOHNSON 

Cape  Girardeau  Co..  Mo. 
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The  Old  Shoulder  Yoke 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain 
an  old-fashioned  shoulder  yoke?  Some 
people  must  use  it  for  sugaring.  ir.  c. 

Montana 

Some  yeai-s  ago  we  bought  one  from  a 
reader  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  who 
made  them  in  Winter,  but  have  lost  his 
address.  If  he  or  some  one  else  will 
write  us,  perhaps  our  Montana  friend 
can  be  supplied. 


“This  train  is  for  Dallas  and  points 
east !”  bawled  the  announcer.  “I  want 
one  that  goes  to  Kansas  City  and  I  don’t 
care  which  way  it  points,”  snapped  the 
old  lady  in  the  bonnet. — Boston  Trans¬ 
cript. 


When  “ELSIE”  comes 
to  your  house 

Lively,  vivacious  .  .  .  charming  Elsie  Ferguson!  A  dazzling 
beauty  .  .  .  and  as  gracious  and  kindly  in  manner  as  in  speech. 
No  wonder  crowds  flock  to  the  theater  where  she  plays.  No 
wonder  everyone  wants  to  hear  her! 

But  for  the  thousands  who  have  cried  and  laughed  with 
Elsie  Ferguson,  as  they  watched  her  on  the  stage,  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  who  have  missed  this  pleasure;  unless  they 
heard  her  during  an  Eveready  Hour  on  the  radio . 

For  now  even  if  you  cannot  travel  to  the  city  when  she  plays 
to  packed  houses,  you  and  your  family  need  not  be  excluded 
from  the  gaiety  and  joy  of  the  theater!  With  a  modern  battery- 
powered  radio  set  in  your  home ,  you  can  now  have  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  city  entertainment — every  night,  every  hour — free ! 

With  the  new  1929  battery-powered  radio  sets  you  can  get 
more  than  entertainment — no  longer  is  your  farm  isolated 
from  the  world!  Great  speeches,  opera,  educational  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  brought  in  with  the  turn  of  the  dial. 

Many  farmers  have  more  than  paid  for  their  radio  sets  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  day-to-day  quotations  broadcast  from 
the  market!  But  you  must  be  sure  that  your  set  is  really 
modern — you  can’t  imagine  how  natural  a  radio  set  sounds 
unless  you  have  one  of  the  new  1929  battery-operated  kind 
such  as  the  new  Eveready  Radio  Set! 

•  •  • 

To  power  your  new  radio  receiver,  be  sure  to  use  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Bat¬ 
teries,  for  they  last  longer,  are  more  reliable  and  more  economical.  Eveready 
Layerbilts  are  made  in  a  unique  way.  They  contain  cells  that  are  flat  instead  of 
cylindrical.  These  flat  cells  pack  together  tightly,  filling  all  available  space  inside 
the  battery.  You  get  more  active  materials  for  your  money  and  longer  service! 
Don’t  forget  that  Eveready  Layerbilts  are  sold  in  such  tremendous  volume  that 
they  move  quickly  out  of  dealers’  stocks,  thus  assuring  your  receiving  fresh  “B” 
batteries. 


NATIONAL 

New  York 


CARBON  COMPANY, 


Incorporated 

San  Francisco 


Unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 


TUESDAY  NIGHT  IS  EVEREADY  HOUR  NIGHT 

East  of  the  Rockies,  9  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time,  through  WEAF 
and  associated  N.  B.  C.  stations.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  6  P.  M. 

Pacific  Standard  Time,  through  N.  B.  C.  Pacific  Coast  network. 

New  Eveready  Radio  Receivers  —  A.  C.  and  battery-operated — Now  on  Sale 


eve  REAdv 

Radio  Batteries 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

MILK 

December :  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2,135  plus  differentials; 
Class  211,  $2.38%  ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of 
6%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent.  In 
classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $3.22; 
Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2.10. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy .  .$0.43%@l$0.44 

Extra,  92  score . 

.43 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.36%  @  .42 

Seconds  . 

1  iower  grades  . 

.32  @  .33 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock . 

.28  @,  .30% 

Renovated . 

Sweet  fancy . 

.45%  @  .46 

Extra  . . 

.44%  @  .45 

.39  ®  .44 

Seconds  . 

.36  ®  .38 

Centralized  . 

.35%  @  .39 

CHEESE 

State  flats — held 

Fancy . $0.26  @$0.26% 

Avg.  run  . 

.23  %@  .25 

Flats,  fresh  specials  .... 

.24% 

Fancy  . 

.24 

Wis.  flats,  June . 

.24%  @  .25 

Fresh . 

.23  (if  .24 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy  .... 

.23  @  .23% 

Daisies,  old,  fancy . 

.24  @  .25 

Young  America,  fresh  . . 

.23%  @  .24 

Short  held . 

.23%  @  .24 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  extra . 

$0.60@$0.62 

Average  extras . 

.58 

Extra  firsts . 

.51  @  .56 

Firsts  . 

.47  @  .49 

Pullets  . 

.35  @  .43 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . . 

.55@-  .60 

Mixed  colors, 

Nearby,  best . 

.61  @  .63 

Gathered,  host  . 

.58 @  .00 

Common  to  good  . 

.35  @  .45 

Cold  storage,  fey . 

.41  @  .42 

I-ower  grades . 

.34@,  .38 

DRESSED  POULTRY, 

SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

. .  .27  @  .32 

Roosters  . 

.  .  .21  @  .24 

Fowls  . 

. .  .27 @  .33 

Ducks . 

. .  ,18@  .28 

Geese  . 

. .  .18®  .28 

Turkeys — Dry, 

Nearby— 

Maryland, 

. .  ..37 @  .40 

. .  .36®  .39 

Virginia, 

Toms  . 

. .  ,36@  .38 

.  .  .35 @  .37 

Mediums  . 

.  .  .24  @  .27 

Old  toms . 

. .  .27  @  .30 

Old  hens  . 

. .  .28 @  .32 

Northwestern, 

Toms  . 

. .  .34  @  .38 

liens  . 

. .  .33  @  .36 

Mountain  States, 

Toms  . 

.  .  .33 @  .36 

Mediums  . 

.  .  .22  @  .26 

Western, 

’Until  <s  . 

.  .  .33  @  .37 

Hens  . . . . 

Mediums  . 

.  .  .21  @  .25 

Southwestern, 

.  .  3’>rd)  .36 

RlfTr)  3K 

Texas, 

.  .  .31  @  .35 

liens  . 

. .  .31®  .33 

Mediums  . 

.  .  .20®  .23 

Old  toms . 

. .  .26®  .29 

Old  hens  . 

.  .  .27®  .31 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

. .  .50®  .65 

nulla  . .  1.50(1?)  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND 

RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  .$0.24® $0.33 

Chickens  . 

. .  .26®  .32 

Roosters  . 

.  .  .20®  .22 

. .  .22®  .28 

Rabbits,  lb . 

. .  .24®  .27 

LIVE  STOCK 

$11. 00®  $11. 75 

Bulls  ’ . 

6.00®  8.60 

Cows  . 

6.00®  7.75 

Calves,  best  . 

16.00®  17.00 

Common  to  good  . 

12.00®  15.00 

4,50®  6.00 

Lambs  . 

11.00®  13.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . 

$  0.1S@$  0.20 

Good  to  prime . 

.14®  .17 

.11®  .13 

Steers  100  lbs . 

22.00®  24.00 

R,,llo  . 

13.50®  14.00 

15.50®  16.00 

Roasting  pigs, 

10  to  12  lbs . 

.20®  .23 

14  to  20  lbs . 

.16®  .18 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

.  .$2. 75® $5.25 

In  bulk.  180  lbs . 

Me.,  in  hulk  180  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes.  Va.,  bbl. 

. .  2.75®  3.00 

Del.,  and  Md.,  bu . 

..  1.00®  1.30 

VEGETABLES 

Beets  100  bchs . $3.00@$4.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 15®  .25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00 ®  1.50 

Ton . 27.00@32.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25  @  3.00 

Celery,  doz . 65@  1.00 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl .  8.00 

Kale,  bu . 50@  .75 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 75®  3.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 6.50@  8.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.75@  2.10 

Parsnips,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  4.00@10.50 

Peppers,  bu .  5.00®  7.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 2.25 @  2.30 

Spinach,  bu . . 05  @  1.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 1.00®  2.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00®  3.50 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $10.25@$11.25 

Pea .  8.00@'  8.25 

Red  Kidney  .  8.75@  9.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $7.00@$10.50 

Greenings . 3.00@  8.50 

Baldwins,  .  4.50@  0.75 

Spy,  .  6.00 @  8.00 

King .  4.00@  0.00 

Wealthy .  3.00@  7.00 

York  Imp.,  .  3.50@  5.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  . . .  5.00@  7.50 

Pears,  bu .  1.75@  4.50 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . S0@  .90 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $24.00@$25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00 @  23.00 

No.  3  .  14.00 @  21.00 

Clover  mixed .  15.00@  23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  16.00®  18.00 

Oats  and  wheat  .  14.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.42% 

No.  1  dark  Spring .  1.48 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.00% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 50% 

Rye  .  1.06 % 

Barley  . 77% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,’  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

.16 

Butter,  best  lb . 

.54 

Cheese,  best  lb . 

.35® 

.42 

Eggs,  best  doz . 

.  .70® 

.75 

Gathered  . 

.55® 

.60 

Fowls,  lb . . . 

.  .45® 

.55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.40®' 

.55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

.45® 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

.  .35® 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

.  .30® 

.60 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

This  is  a  week  when  everyone  is  beginning  to 
think  of  good  tilings  to  eat,  as  it  is  the  week 
before  Thanksgiving.  In  these  days  of  modern 
transportation,  refrigeration  and  distribution, 
the  whole  world  helps  us  celebrate  this  feast. 
On  our  list  of  fancy  fruits  for  that  day,  we  see 
hothouse  grapes  which  came  all  the  way  from 
Belgium;  Avocado  pears  which  came  from 
Cuba  and  Jamaica,  lemons  from  Sicily,  limes 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  and  pineapples 
from  Cuba,  Forto  Rico  and  Haiti.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  first  Thanksgiving!  Demand 
and  trading  for  the  past  few  days  was  stimu¬ 
lated  to  some  extent  by  the  holiday  desires, 
but  this  increase  in  demand  was  largely  an¬ 
ticipated  by  the  trade  and  but  few  price  ad¬ 
vances  took  place.  Cranberries  of  course,  moved 
better,  and  sold  for  $3.50  to  $4  per  14-bbl.  box, 
while  H-bbl.  boxes  brought  $5.50  to  $6.25. 
Celery  also  improved  toward  the  close,  with 
N,  Y.  State  2-3  crates  selling  for  $2.75  to 
$3.25.  Some  full-size  crates  of  celery  from 
California  were  on  the  market  and  brought  $5 
to  $5.25.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  bundles, 
large,  sold  for  40  to  85c,  while  small  wired 
bunches  were  mostly  10  to  15c.  The  cauli¬ 
flower  market  was  slightly  easier  as  offerings 
from  both  California  and  Long  Island  were 
heavier.  The  white  potato  market  was  dull 
under  a  slow  demand.  Offerings  were  quite 
heavy  from  both  Maine  and  Pennsylvania. 
Maine  Green  Mountains  in  150-lb.  sacks  sold 
for  $3.65  to  $3.75,  while  Pennsylvania  Round 
Whites  in  120-lb.  sacks  brought  $3  to  $3.25. 
The  sweet  potato  market  was  firm  for  good 
quality  offerings,  best  Jerseys  selling  for  75c 
to  $1  for  the  yellow  varieties,  while  reds  sold 
up  to  $1.15  per  %-bu.  basket.  Beets  and  car¬ 
rots  held  steady  at  2  to  3c  per  bunch.  The 
cabbage  market  held  about  steady,  late  re¬ 
ports  stating  that  New  York  Danish  brought 
$25  to  $27  per  ton.  Mushrooms  were  in  heavier 
supply  but  held  steady.  Lettuce  was  weaker 
at  the  close,  with  New  Jersey  offerings  bring¬ 
ing  50  to  75c,  while  California  Iceberg  was 
mostly  $3.75  to  $4.50  per  crate  of  four  to 
five  dozen  heads.  The  onion  market  continued 
druggy.  New  York  State  yellows  brought  $1.60 
to  $1.80  per  100-lb.  sack.  California  peas  were 
very  high  prices,  selling  at  $9.50  to  $10  per 
bushel.  Fancy  apples  met  a  slightly  better 
demand,  the  holiday  trading  bringing  out  a 
little  more  fancy  fruit  than  formerly.  In  the 
carlot  market  barreled  apples  held  firm,  with 
best  Virginia  2% -in.  Yorks  at  $5.25  to  $5.35. 
Pennsylvania  Yorks  in  bushels  brought  $1.25  to 
$1.35  for  ungraded  stock.  New  Jersey  bushel 
Staymans  brought  $2  to  $2.50,  while  Romes 
were  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  was  no  unusual  activity  in  the  egg 
market.  Receipts  were  lighter  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  ruled  firm  toward  the  close  for  the  better 
grades.  Fresh  extra  firsts  closed  lc  higher 
than  a  week  ago,  ranging  from  53  to  57c  for 
the  entire  week.  Fresh  firsts  were  steady  at 
52c.  A  short  supply  of  strictly  fine  quality 
eggs  caused  carefully  selected  candled  fresh 
marks  to  advance  le,  and  most  sales  were  made 
at  67  to  68e.  Most  of  these  eggs  are  sold  for 
the  carton  trade.  Storage  packed  extras  held 
steady  at  41c,  while  firsts  were  39  to  40c  a 
dozen.  Cold  storage  holdings  moved  out 


steadily  with  very  little  change  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  movement  of  last  week. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  only  moderate, 
and  demand  and  trading  was  slow  except  for 
strictly  fancy  offerings.  Large  colored  fowl 
brought  29  to  30c.  Ordinary  to  poor  marks 
were  dull  and  weak  at  26  to  28c.  All  sizes  of 
Leghorns  were  slow  at  18  to  25c.  Spring  chick¬ 
ens,  Plymouth  Rocks,  sold  up  to  27c,  while 
mixed  colors  ranged  from  23  to  26c  per  lb.  Live 
turkeys  were  irregular.  Supplies  were  quite 
heavy  and  the  demand  was  insufficient  to  absorb 
the  relatively  large  offerings,  without  shading 
'prices.  Young  fancy  turkeys  brought  30c, 
while  ordinary  stock  was  27  to  29c.  Fat  geese 
averaged  23c  and  fancy  Pekin  ducks  were 
mostly  24  to  25c,  while  Muscovys  were  18 
to  21e. 

Fresh-killed  turkeys  were  in  heavy  supply 
and  the  market  was  largely  in  the  buyers’ 
favor. .  Reports  earlier  in  the  season  showed 
that  the  turkey  crop  for  this  year  would  be 
much  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  and  these 
figures  are  proved  by  the  much  heavier  receipts 
on  all  the  markets  of  the  country.  Delaware 
and  Maryland  fancy  turkeys  sold  for  38  to  40c, 
compared  with  51  to  53c  last  year,  at  the 
Thanksgiving  period.  Virginia  stock  was  most¬ 
ly  35  to  38c,  while  western  offerings  were  34 
to  37c  for  fancy  and  ordinary  was  down  to  30c. 
Nearby  old  toms  were  slow  at  32  to  33c  per 
pound.  Fancy  heavy  fowls  were  in  fair  demand; 
prices  held  steady,  with  fresh-killed  barreled- 
packed  stock  selling  33  to  34c  per  pound.  West¬ 
ern  box-packed  were  32  to  34c  for  birds  weigh¬ 
ing  over  4)4  lbs.  Soft-meated  roasting  chick¬ 
ens  were  in  good  demand  and  the  market  on 
fine  broilers  held  steady.  Nearby  broilers  in 
barrels,  iced,  ranged  front  32  to  35c,  com¬ 
pared  with  38  to  40c  last  year.  Fancy  ducks 
ranged  from  25  to  28c,  while  geese  were  steady 
at  20  to  25e. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  medium  grade  was  offered  freely,  but 
fine  quality  stock  was  in  rather  light  supply 
and  the  market  for  such  held  firm.  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  held  about  steady  at  $19  to  $20  per  ton, 
while  No.  2  was  $17  to  $18  a  ton.  Timothy 
clover  mixed  was  steady  at  $18  to  $19  for  No. 

1  quality.  Rye  straw  held  steady,  also,  al¬ 
though  supplies  were  light.  Best  quality  rye 
sold  for  $16.50  to  $17.50  a  ton.  while  wheat 
straw  was  mostly  $12  to  $13  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

(Johnson  City  is  a  farmers’  market.  There  are 
no  commission  men  or  facilities  for  receiving 
shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  52c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
55c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  65c;  pullet  eggs, 
small,  doz..  53c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  75c;  mini¬ 
mum  weight  all  eggs,  doz.,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  22c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt.,  5e;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  $1. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  crabapples,  pk.,  75c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c; 
beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  6c;  graham 
flour,  lb.,  5e;  citron,  each,  15c;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c: 
cabbage,  red,  head,  4c;  new  carrots,  bell.,  5c; 
celery,  beli.,  5c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive, 
lb.,  3c;  grapes.  Concord,  lb.,  5c;  horseradish, 
%  pL>  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  ioc;  leek, 
hch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  5c;  onions,  drv, 
bu.,  $1.40;  onions,  green,  beh.,  5c;  pears,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.75;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  42c;  bu.,  $1.65; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.30;  parsley,  beh.,  5c;  pieplant, 
lb.,  5c;  radishes,  beh.,  5c;  salsify,  beh.,  10c; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
5c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  ib..  3c. 

Live  Poultry.— Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  34c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  36c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  34c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35e. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c:  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb..  40c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  30c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c;  stewing 
lamb,  lb.,  25e;  mutton  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
steak,  lb..  25e;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  veal 
outlets,  lb.,  50c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon, 
sliced,  lb.,  40e:  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
loins,  lb.,  24c;  sausage,  all  pork,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  lb.  can,  20c;  cider 
vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  40e;  hlckorynuts,  qt.,  15c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  produce  sold  moderately  well  at  Bos¬ 
ton  during  the  past  week  with  native  outdoor 
crops  rapidly  cleaning  up.  Apples,  celery, 
onions,  spinach  and  tomatoes  were  firmer.  There 
was  little  activity  noted  on  wool  aside  from 
renewed  inquiry  on  special  lines. 

Apples. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Va¬ 
rious  varieties,  ord.,  35  to  75c.  Baldwins,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.25.  Large  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.  McIn¬ 
tosh  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Best,  mostly  $3  to 
$3.75.  Large  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50  bu.  box.  Wash., 
extra  fancy,  Staymans,  large,  $2.25  to  $2.50  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  50  to  75c.  Cut  off,  75c  to  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. ;  few  sales  N.  Y. 
Danish,  $1.25  to  $1.50  100-lb.  sack. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  60  to  85c;  cut  off,  60e  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Yr.,  washed,  cut  off,  few  sales,  85c 
to  $1  bu.  bskt.  Calif.,  small,  erts.,  bclid..  $2 
to  $2.50. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Mass,  )4 -bbl.  crate,  Early  Blacks, 
$2.75  to  $3.25;  Howes,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  18  bchs.,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Pascal, 
$2.50  to  $3.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts., 
washed,  best,  $2.75  to  $3.75. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h..  50  to  60  cukes,  $8  to  $12  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.,  18  heads  ord.,  35  to  50c  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  best,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
few.  $4  ert. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  85c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  100-lb.  bags,  No. 
1  Mass  Yellows,  $1.75  to  $1.85.  N.  Y.,  $1.75 
to  $1.85.  Minn.,  mostly  $1.90  to  $2.  Spanish, 
14  case,  $2.40  to  $2.50;  poorer  lower. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags.  $2.50  to  $2.55;  few,  $2.60. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  outdoor,  50  to  60  bchs.,  50  to  75c;  h.h., 
$1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native.  40  to  75e  std.  bu.  box.  Va.,  bu.  bskts., 
best,  75  to  85e. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h..  mostly  18  to  22c  lb.  Calif.,  lugs, 
$1.50  to  $2.50.  Ohio,  h.h.,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Market  quiet,  demand  light,  market 
weaker.  No,  1  Timothy  $22.50  to  $23;  eastern. 
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$17.50  to  $21.50;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $21.50 
ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
43c:  firsts.  39  to  42c;  seconds,  3714  to  3814c  lb. 

Eggs. —Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras.  70c;  white  extras,  69c;  fresh  eastern. 
62  to  64e  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  26 
to  29c;  fresh,  25  to  26c;  western  twins  held. 
26  to  29c;  fresh,  25  to  2514c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and"  Mich,  pea,  $8.50  to 
$9.  Calif.,  small  white,  $9  to  $9.50;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50;  red  kidney,  $9.50  to  $9.75 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet.  Demand  fair.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week 
ending  November  23,  2,981,700  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  strictly  combing,  36 
to  37c;  clothing,  29  to  30c;  %  blood,  42  to  43c; 
clothing,  36  to  37c;  %  blood,  43  to  44e;  cloth¬ 
ing,  41  to  42c;  Vi  blood,  combing,  43  to  44c; 
clothing,  40  to  41c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  88  to 
90c;  clothing,  78  to  83c;,  14  blood,  combing.  88 
to  92e:  clothing,  80  to  83c:  %  blood,  combing, 
83  to  85c;  clothing,  78  to  81c;  14  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  73  to  77c;  clothing,  69  to  73c;  Terr.,  comb¬ 
ing,  87  to  89c;  clothing,  78  to  83c;  14  blood 
combing.  87  to  90c;  clothing,  80  to  83c;  % 
blood,  combing,  85  to  90c;  clothing,  80  to  85c; 
14  blood.,  combing,  77  to  80c;  clothing,  70  to  75c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 


50c  lower;  demand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales, 
$10  to  $11. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
fully  normal;  market  on  cows  weak  to  50c  low¬ 
er;  bulls  about  steady;  vealers  fully  steady  on 
better  grade,  lower  grades  weak,  some  sales 
oOc  below  Quotations;  demand  generally  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4.50  ‘  to  $7. 
Low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bails. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $10  to  $14.50. 
Cull  and  common,  $8  to  $10. 

Sheep.  —  Supply  of  lamb  moderate;  market 
about,  steady;  some  sales  50c  higher  on  lighter 
weights;  demand  fair.  No  sheep. 

Lambs. — 84  lbs.  down,  medium  to  choice,  $11 
to^$14;  all  weights,  cull  and  common,  $8.50  to 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fully  normal,  market 
weak,  particularly  lower  grades,  demand  very 
Choice’  1,ead-  $215  t0  3230;  good,  $175 
to  $21o:  medium,  .$100  to  $140;  common,  $70 
to  $'J0. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 


Steers,.  1,100  to  1,300,  good  . 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 

800  up,  medium  . 

Common  . [ 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  ! ! ! ! 

Common  and  medium  . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . .  . 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  . . 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good  beef  . . 

Cutter  and  medium  . 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  ch. 

Cull  and  common  . 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  to  ch 

Medium  . 

Cull  and  common  . 


- $12.25(5)12.75 

. 12.50(5)12. 75 

. 11.00@12.50 

.  9.00@11.00 

. 11.00@12.00 

.  7.75@11.00 

.  8.50@  9.50 

.  6.50@  8.50 

.  5.00@  6.50 

. 9.00@  9.50 

.  7.00@  9.00 

. 10.00(5)15.00 

.  5.00@10.00 

. 15.00@17.00 

. 12.00(6)15.00 

.  6. 00(5)12. 00 


HOGS 

Hvy.  wts. ,  250  to  350,  med. 


Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch. 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch.. 
Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch. . 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  eh _ 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth,  lt.  wts.  exc.. 

SHEEP 


to  ch..$9.25@$9.75 


9.65(g) 
9.70(6! 
9.25@ 
8.75@  9.50 
7.75@  8.50 


9.80 

9.80 

9.80 


Lambs,  S4  down,  good  to  ch . $13.50@14  00 

92  down,  medium  . .11.75@13.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.50@11.75 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch .  7.50@10.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  eh .  5.00(6)  c!o0 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  4.50@  6.25 

All  wts.,  cull  to  com .  2.50(5)  o.OO 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bids.,  W.  Va.,  U.  S.,  No.  1,  214-in. 
Grimes  Golden,  $5.25;  unclassified,  214 -in. 
Grimes  Golden,  $3.50;  2-in.,  $2.75;  bu.,  N.  Y„ 
U.  S.,  No.  1,  214-in.  Baldwins,  $1.60  to  $1.85; 
mostly,  $1.75_  to  $1.85;  214-in.  Northern  Spys, 
$1.75  to  $1.85;  214-in.  Hubbardstons,  $1.60;  un¬ 
classified,  214-in.  Baldwins,  $1.35  to  $1.65;  most¬ 
ly  $1.40  to  $1.50;  214-in.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  VV. 

unclassified,  214-in.  Staymans,  $1.35  to 
$l.o0;  214-in.  York  Imperials,  $1.25;  214-in., 
$1  to  $1.10;  Idaho,  Rome  Beauties,  combina¬ 
tion  extra  fancy,  fancy  and  C  grade,  $2;  un¬ 
classified,  Staymans.  $1.50;  Winesaps,  $1.65; 
broccoli,  Va.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  N.  Y., 
bulk,  per  bbl.,  Danish  Seed,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  car¬ 
rots,  N.  Y.,  bu.,  washed,  OOc  to  $1;  cauliflower, 
L.  I.,  double  erts.,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  celery,  N  Y., 
2-3  erts.,  rough,  $2.50  to  $3;  N.  J.,  2-3  erts., 
washed,  $3.25;  cranberries,  N.  J.,  14  bill,  boxes, 
Centennials,  $3.75;  Howes,  $3.75  to  $4;  14-bbl. 
boxes,  Centennials,  $6.50  to  $7:  Howes,  $8  to 
$8.2o;  cucumbers,  Ohio  chip  bskt.  of  2  doz  , 
fancy ,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  grapes,  N.  Y„  Concords, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  70  to  75c;  kale,  Va.,  bu.  bskt.,  65 
to  75e;  lettuce,  Ohio  hothouse,  10-lb.  bskt.,  75 
to  85c;  mushrooms.  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1  15; 
poorer,  75c;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade.  150- 
lb.  sacks.  Maine  Green  Mountains,  $4  to  $4.15; 
N.  Y.  Whites,  $3.85  to  $3.90;  Wis.  whites,  $4; 
--bu.  sacks,  Maine  Green  Mountains,  $3.25  to 
$3.40;  Minn.  Cobblers,  $2.65  to  $2.75;  100-lb. 
sacks,  Idaho  Russets,  $3.35  to  $3.50;  spinach, 
Md^,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  squash,  Ohio,  bulk,  bbl.. 
*1.30  to  $1.75;  sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbls.,  No 
1  yellows,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  N.  J.  hprs..  No.  1, 
yellows,  $2;  Md.,  bu.  hprs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
turnips,  bu.,  N.  Y.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  Md.,  bu., 
50  to  65c.  ’ 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


to  $19;  No.  2,  $15  to  $16;  No.  3,  $13  to  $14; 
No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $16.50  to  $17.50;  No. 
2,  $14  to  $15;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $16.50  to 
$17.50;  No.  2,  $14  to  $15;  No.  1  clover,  $17  to 
$18;  No.  2,  $13  to  $15;  No.  1  heavy  clover  mixed, 
$17.50  to  $18.50;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $11.50  to  $12; 
No.  2,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  No.  1  wheat,  $11.50  to 
$12;  No.  2,  $11  to  $11.50;  No.  1  rye,  $11.50  to 
$12;  No.  2,  $11  to  $11.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Eggs. — Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  5S  to 
60e;  browns,  56  to  58c;  current  receipts,  40  to 
42c;  pullet  eggs,  45  to  48c  doz.  Poultry.  — 
Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  42e;  hog-dressed, 
37c  lb.;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  27  to  29c; 
Leghorns,  16  to  20c;  roosters,  18  to  19c;  spring¬ 
ers,  heavy,  23  to  25c;  Leghorns,  20  to  22c; 
ducks,  23  to  25c:  geese,  18  to  20c  lb.  Live 
turkeys,  hens  and  young  toms,  30  to  35c  lb.; 
common  pigeons,  40  to  50c  pair. 


Jones:  “Why  so  depressed,  old  man?” 
Brown :  “The  horrible  cost  of  living ;  con¬ 
stant  bills  for  materials,  paint  and 
shingling”  Jones:  “What,  your  house?” 
Brown :  “No,  my  daughters.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 
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DIAMOND 


Standard  Sharp 
Dr i  .i  Calk 


Extractor  and  Punch 

DRIVE  or  SCREW 
CALKS 


Screw  Calk 
Wrench 


Standard  Screw 
Calk 


MODERN  SHOEING 
FOR  HARD  ROODS 

No  matter  how  cold  the  momin;  or  how 
icy  the  road,  your  hor*e*  can  work  with 
tteady  regularity  if  shod  with  Diamond 
Frost-Proof  Calks  and  Shoes. 

Diamond  DRIVE  Calks  cannot  twist  or 
come  loose,  although  they  are  inserted  or 
removed  with  a  single  light  blow.  Wear 
longer  but  cost  no  more.  Especially 
adapted  for  heavy  loads. 

Black  Diamond  SCREW  Calks  have  an 
extra  hard  tool  steel  center.  Many  differ¬ 
ent  patterns  for  all  kinds  of  service. 

Ask  your  Blacksmith  or  Dealer  for 
DIAMOND  SHOES  and  CALKS. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  to 

Diamond  Calk  Horseshoe 
Company 

4604  Grand  Are.  Duluth,  Minn. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

418-425  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Will  ijou  ACCEPT 


The  mar¬ 
ket  price 

For  Your  FURS? 

SINCE  you  trap  for  profit  why  not  get 
ALL  the  profit  that’s  in  it. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  high  market 
prices — get  the  HIGHEST  market  prices 
PLUS  5%  EXTRA. 

All  you  need  do  is  ship  your  furs  to 
George"  I.  fi’ox,  New  York’s  largest  raw 
fur  merchants. 

They'll  grade  your  furs  honestly,  pay 
you  top  market  prices  and  if  your  ship¬ 
ment  amounts  to  $50  or  more  they’ll  add 
5 c/c  Oxtra  to  your  check. 

For  example  :  If  your  shipment  amounts 
to  $50  you  get  a  check  for  $52.50,  if  $100 
your  check  will  be  $105  and  so  on.  All 
checks  mailed  same  day  shipments  are  re¬ 
ceived.  No  deductions,  not  one  penny 
taken  off  for  commissions,  handling  or 
shipping  charges. 

Trappers  who  ship  to  Fox  make  more 
money — EXTRA  profits. 

Clip  coupon  for  authentic  price  list, 
shipping  tags  and  valuable  trapper’s  hand¬ 
book.  All  FREE.  Trappers’ 
supplies  at  lowest  prices. 

Clip  coupon  now! 

MR.  GEORGE  I.  FOX, 

GEORGE  I.  FOX  CORP., 

250  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Send  me,  absolutely  FREE,  price  list, 
trapper’s  guide  and  tags  mentioned  above. 

Name  ...! . 

Address  . . . 

City  . . .  State  . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Outdoor  Chrysanthemums 

A  visitor  to  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y. ) 
Botanic  Garden  on  Armistice  Day.  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  splendid  dis¬ 
play  of  outdoor  Chrysanthemums,  which 
added  color  to  an  otherwise  rather  drab 
landscape.  These  flowers  of  the  Fall, 
the  last  before  Winter  envelopes  all  in 
an  icy  grip,  come  as  a  magnificent  final 
gesture  of  the  departing  flower  season. 
They  are  really  good,  for  modern  varieties 
far  surpass  those  of  bygone  days  and 
some  should  be  found  in  every  garden. 
Their  culture  presents  no  difficulties 
given  average  conditions,  and  as  one  large 
distributor  says :  “There  is  a  place  for 
this  type  of  ’mums  in  every  garden  in 
America.”  All  they  ask  is  a  rich,  well- 
drained  piece  of  ground.  The  addition 
of  well-rotted  manure  and  bonemeal  will 
provide  the  requisite  nutriment.  Good 
drainage  is  essential,  for  if  the  plants 
are  in  water-logged  ground  they  will 
surely  winter-kill. 

A  start  with  these  ’mums  should  be 
made  in  early  Spring,  just  as  they  com¬ 
mence  to  grow.  At  this  time  they  should 
be  lifted  and  divided  into  single  shoots, 
each  retaining  as  much  root  as  possible, 
and  be  planted  out  in  a  sunny  position 
into  ground  which  has  been  prepared  pre¬ 
viously  for  their  reception.  A  foot  apart 
each  way  will  be  correct  planting  distance 
for  most  _  varieties.  In  setting  out  the 
various  kinds  give  thought  to  the  colors 
and  heights  which  they  are  expected  to 
attain.  Pinch  the  top  out  of  the  growth 
in  early  May  and  pinch  the  resulting 
growths  once  again  in  June  to  induce  a 
desirable  bushy  habit.  Place  a  stake  to 
each  plant  and  tie  as  may  be  necessary. 
Keep  cultivated  throughout  the  Summer, 
and  should  the  plants  fall  a  prey  to  the 
aphis  spray  at  intervals  with  an  ap¬ 
proved  insecticide,  or  with  soapy  water, 
taking  care  that  the  under  as  well  as  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaves  is  well  covered 
with  the  application.  While  early  frosts 
may  kill  a  few  expanded  flowers,  un¬ 
opened  buds  will  not  be  injured,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  lovely  “Indian  Summer”  which 
usually  follows  these  first  frosts  we  are 
able  to  have  and  enjoy  the  wealth  of 
blooms  provided  by  hardy  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  while  the  latest  blooming  kinds 
may  sometimes  he  seen  displaying  their 
charms  above  the  early  snows.  Slight 
protection  in  the  form  of  dry  leaves  or 
light  litter  and  a  few  pine  branches  will 
be  advisable  in  the  colder  sections. 

Among  the  lovely  kinds  on  show  at 
the  Botanic  Garden  I  noted  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

FI.  Marie  Totty,  probably  the  finest  sin¬ 
gle  ever  introduced.  It  was  at  its  best 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  color  is  a 
warm  orange-crimson  with  scarlet  mark¬ 
ings  towards  the  center,  the  flowers  be¬ 
ing  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter; 
36  inches  high. 

Araby  is  a  fine  single  white,  blooming 
at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding,  of 
vigorous  habit,  36  inches  high. 

Candida  is  a  good  double  white,  but 
was  only  just  expanding  from  the  bud 
on  November  II. 

Silver  Sheen  Was  at  its  best;  this 
variety  is  also  a  double  pure  white. 

Lilian  Doty  produces  lovely  sprays  of 
shell  pink  flowers;  30  inches  high. 

Red  Doty  is  similar  to  above  in  every¬ 
thing  except  size,  in  which  it  excels,  and 
coloi*.  which  is  a  good  wine-red  with  a 
silvery  reverse  to  the  petals. 

Pink  Popcorn  attains  a  height  of  40 
inches,  and  produces  lovely  globular  deep 
pink  double  flowers. 

Bright  Eyes  is  of  the  button  type,  the 
flowers  being  small  and  tight;  the  outer 
petals  are  creamy-apricot  with  a  bright 
central  “eye”  to  the  flower.  Height  24 
inches. 

Golden  Climax,  a  deep  orange-yellow 
pompon  growing  about  30  inches  high. 
Probably  the  finest  of  the  many  yellows 
in  cultivation. 

Aurial  has  small  pale  yellow  flowers 
and  does  not  exceed  30  inches.  It  is  a 
desirable  variety. 

Quinola  is  of  a  darker  hue  than  the 
preceding  variety  and  reaches  a  height 
of  24  inches. 

Tints  of  Gold  is  also  a  good  double 
yellow  about  two  feet  in  height. 

Source  d’Or  is  an  old  favorite,  golden 
bronze  in  color  and  about  three  feet  high. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  short  selection. 
Several  other  kinds  were  included  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  display — and  in  the 
lists  of  specialists  a  large  number  of  at¬ 
tractive  varieties  are  offered.  So  whether 
or  not  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  greenhouse  you  can  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  Chrysanthemums,  and 
while  you  will  not  be  able  to  produce  in 
your  outdoor  garden  the  “  ’mums  like 
mops,”  which  are  the  boast  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  greenhouse  large  flowering  exhi- 
tition  varieties,  the  material  from  out  of 
doors  will  be  really  superior  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  to  the  wonderful  and  im¬ 
mense  blooms  one  sees  at  the  Fall  flower 
shows.  T.  H.  EVERETT. 

New  York. 


Handling  Grape  Vines 

If  M.  J.  E.,  Chittenden,  Vermont,  will 
prune  his  grape  vines  the  middle  of 
February,  and  cut  back  to  two  buds,  he 
will  have  plenty  of  grapes.  Our  vines  are 
six  years  old  and  have  borne  well  the 
last  two  years.  c.  b.  w. 


The  proposed  new  calendar  would  have 
en  extra  Sunday,  and  we  are  against  that. 
There  are  far  too  many  automobile  acci¬ 
dents  as  matters  stand. — Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner. 
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It’s 

Granular 
— flows 
freely 


USERS  SAY: 

Nitrophoska  offers 
many  advantages.  On 
account  of  its  concen¬ 
tration  you  save  in 
hauling  and  in  time 
of  application.  You 
haven’t  unnecessary 
filler  which  costs 
freight  and  work  and 
time.  Nitrophoska  pro¬ 
duces  at  least  as  good 
crops  of  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes  as  any  fertilizer 
I  ever  used.  ® 

—W.  O.  Paddock, 
New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

Nitrosphoska  gave 
good  results  in  com¬ 
parison  with  equal 
amountsof  plantfoods 
in  other  materials.  I 
am  well  satisfied. 

— Frank  Crary, 
Canton,  N.  Y. 


CONCENTRATED 

Fertilizer 


NO  longer  is  the  modern  farmer  willing 
to  pay  four  times  as  much  for  freight 
on  his  fertilizer  as  he  should.  No  longer  is 
he  willing  to  haul  and  handle  four  tons  of 
material  in  order  to  obtain  the  plant-food  that 
he  should  get  in  one.  No  longer  is  he  willing  to 
pay  for  four  times  as  many  bags  as  he  should. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  reducing  their  fer¬ 
tilizer  costs  and  increasing  their  crop  yields 
by  the  use  of  concentrated  fertilizer.  The  day 
of  the  old  low-analysis  fertilizer,  with  its  high 
cost  for  actual  plant-food,  is  gone. 

Nitrophoska  (15-30-15)  is  the  modern  fertil¬ 
izer  for  the  modern  farmer.  It  contains  60% 
of  real  plant-food — instead  of  ten,  twelve  or 
fifteen  percent,  as  was  common  in  the  old 
low-analysis  goods.  And  so  there  is  not  only 
that  big  saving  in  handling  only  one  bag  in¬ 
stead  of  foul - but  the  plant-food  in  Nitro¬ 

phoska  costs  less  per  unit! 

Don’t  spend  another  dollar  on  fertilizer  until 
you  know  all  about  Nitrophoska.  It  is  the 
proven  economical  fertilizer  for  potatoes, 
vegetables,  pastures,  corn  and  most  other 
crops.  Send  at  once  for  important  free  book. 

SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1734 


329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


ONLY  PRUNER 
that  cuts  from 
both  sides  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Forged 
CDouble  Cut  from  tool  steel.  Durable. 

c dll  Styles  and  Sizes. 
Delivered  Free  To  Your  Door. 


Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  and c Prices 


FOR  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 
DURING  THE  WINTER  MONTHS 

Aiken,  S.  C.  and  Augusta,  Ga. — Warm  sunshine 
and  flowers.  Excellent  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.  Through  Pullman  cars  from  New 
York.  Reduced  fares.  Booklets,  schedules,  etc., 
R.  H.  DeButts,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  152  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone  Wisconsin  2205. 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60— Redwoed.  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten. 
onisecurely  fastened.  Circular. 

CLASS  ■  .  42.80  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  t  BRO.  Oepl.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  hook  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  — -  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  25c 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  Wesl  301h  St.,  New  York 
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Apply  on  your  Automobile 
License  what  you  save 
on  your  Insurance 

ON  the  first  of  the  New 
Y ear  when  they  renew 
their  licenses,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  through¬ 
out  New  York  State  will 
apply  on  the  cost  of  their 
licenses  the  $4.00  to  $  1 0.00 
saved  by  buying  their 
Public  Liability  and  Proper¬ 
ty  Damage  Insurance  in  the 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 


SECURITY  H  ome  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Ask  our  nearest  agent  how  much  YOU  can  save.  He  now 
has  a  Partial  Payment  Plan  that  may  interest  you. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 

P 'Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe, 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida, 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &.  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave.  fc  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


A  Better  Job  at 
Bigger  Pay 

Investigate  this  opportunity  and 
we  will  help  you  get  such  a  job 


FIRST,  select  tbe  trade.  Then  get  the 
facts  as  to  cost  and  tune  required  to 
learn  it  in  a  thorough  manner.  For  in 
thi*  ranid  age  of  achievement  a  man  must 
have  a  trade  to  enable  him  to  fill  important, 
big-pay  positions. 

If  You  Like  Mechanics 

von  will  find  greater  opportunities  in  the 
Automobile  and  Aviation  Industries  than  in 
■inv  other  trade.  They  are  now  and  will  be 
for  years  to  come  the  fastest  growing  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  world.  Each  industry  is  seek- 
in-  properly  trained  men  from  recognized 
Technical  Training  Schools.  High  salaries 
are  paid,  work  is  steady  the  year  round  and 
promotions  rapid. 

You  Can  Obtain  in  Three  Months 

a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  Auto¬ 
mobile  and  Aviation  Mechanics.  Ihcse 
trades  are  very  much  alike.  It  is  an  easj 
matter  for  a  graduate  in  one  division  to 
master  the  other.  A  man  skilled  m  both 
Automobile  and  Aviation  Mechanics  can  al¬ 
most  command  his  own  salary. 

Start  Now! 

The  man  who  hesitates  is  losing  both  time 
and  money.  Investigate  for  yourself.  Dm1 
reputation  of  over  20  years  standing  in  the 
trade  should  encourage  you  to  call  and  let 
us  prove  all  the  above  claims. 

What  You  Will  Learn 
When  You  Call 


You  will  inspect  the  most  completely 
equipped  shops  for  Aviation  and  Automobile 
Training  to  be  found  anywhere.  You  win 


Jearn  how  you  can  master  the  trade  by  do¬ 
ing  the  actual  work  yourself,  with  proper 
tool s,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
best  experts  to  be  found. 

You  Will  Also  Learn 

how  our  Employment  Department  obtains 
temporary  jobs  while  training  and  good 
starting  "positions  after  graduation.  Posi¬ 
tions  paying  $60  a  week  and  up  are  not 
uncommon  for  Stewart  trained  men. 


Easy  Time  Payments 

We  are  willing  to  make  the  tuition  pay¬ 
ments  to  suit  the  student’s  circumstances. 
We  can  prove  to  you  that  the  investment 
for  a  training  in  the  Stewart  School  pays 
bigger  dividends,  year  in  and  year  out,  than 
any  stock  or  bond  investment. 

If  you  cannot  call  at  once,  fill  in  and  mail 
the  attached  coupon.  You  will  not  be 
obligated  in  any  way.  The  information 
will  be  promptly  mailed. 


Stewart  Technical  Trade  School 
259  Stewart  Building 

253-5-7  West  64th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  further  information 
about  your  system  of  training  inexperi¬ 
enced  men  in  Automobile  and  Aircraft 
Mechanics. 


Name 


I  P.O.  Address 

I 


City 


.Age. . . , 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — A  gigantic  tidal  wave, 
caused  by  tbe  earthquake  of  Nov.  18, 
hit  the  isolated  section  of  the  south  coast 
of  the  Burin  Peninsula,  Newfoundland, 
taking  a  toll  of  lives,  at  least  36,  and 
causing  property  damage  of  unestimated 
proportions.  Burin,  the  most,  important 
of  the  little  coast  towns  and  having  a 
population  of  1,200,  reported  nine  drown¬ 
ed  when  the  huge  wall  of  water  struck, 
carrying  16  buildings  into  the  sea.  Most 
of  those  killed  were  woman  and  children. 
The  dead  at  I.amaline.  a  village  of  426 
inhabitants,  and  Lord’s  Cove,  with  293, 
numbered  18.  Port-aux-Bras,  with  295 
population,  reported  seven  killed.  The 
extent  of  the  property  damage  is  un¬ 
known,  but  numerous  fisheries  dot  the 
peninsula  coast.  Apart  from  the  loss 
of  life  and  property,  wide  destitution 
is  inevitable  with  all  fishing  property 
destroyed. 

Two  “sandbogs,”  working  at  the  bottom 
of  a  caisson,  65  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Hackensack  River,  near  Kearny, 
N.  J.,  raced  up  the  ladder  for  their  lives 
Nov.  23,  when  the  air  lock  at  the  top 
was  broken  in  an  attack  made  upon  its 
two  guardians  by  men  believed  to  be 
members  of  a  rival  union  or  their  sym¬ 
pathizers.  The  two  “sandhogs,”  George 
Lewis  and  James  Withers,  gained  the 
air  just  before  the  caisson  filled  with 
water  and  silt.  Their  two  companions, 
who  stuck  to  their  posts  under  the  attack 
of  twenty-five  men,  were  severely  beaten. 
They  are  Lewis  Mays,'  New  York,  and 
Robert  Hanlon,  Brooklyn.  Both  are 
Negroes.  They  were  taken  to  Jersey 
City  Hospital.  Police,  responding  to  a 
riot  call,  arrested  all  25  of  the  attacking 
party.  Fines  of  .$25  each  were  imposed 
on  all  of  them,  and  six,  who  were  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  actual  assailants  of  Mays 
and  Hanlon,  were  held  for  the  grand 
jury  on  a  charge  of  atrocious  assault 
and  battery. 

Fire,  apparently  from  spontaneous 
combustion,  raged  for  two  hours  Nov.  24 
on  the  five  upper  floors  of  the  ten-story 
flour  warehouse  of  the  Hecker,  Jones 
A  Jewell  Company,  No.  42  Corlears 
Street,  New  York,  doing  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  $100,000  before  firemen  an¬ 
swering  two  alarms  could  extinguish  it. 
Only  the  fact  that  the  warehouse  build¬ 
ing  is  divided  into  three  sections  by 
fireproof  partitions  prevented  one  of  New 
York’s  biggest  fires. 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  four 
piers  of  1,000  to  1,200  feet  length  in  the 
Little  Basin  section  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000,000  were  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  25  by  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  and  the  City  Commission 
of  Jersey  City.  A  survey  of  the  Jersey 
City  waterfront  by  engineers  of  both 
bodies  has  been  completed  and  on  their 
findings. the  plans  were  formulated.  This 
project  is  a  detail  of  a  vast  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  section,  which  will 
include  the  building  of  a  marine  basin 
at  South  Cove  at  the  foot  of  Henderson 
Street  for  the  docking  of  freight  steamers 
and  harbor  craft;  a  new  highway  to  be 
built  back  of  the  piers  running  north 
along  the  waterfront  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Holland  Tunnel  and  serving  the  new 
piers  at  West  Street  serves  the  New  York 
piers,  and  a  marginal  street  railway  that 
will  provide  access  to  the  piers  for  the 
five  trunk  railways  entering  Jersey  City. 

Danby,  Vt.,  has  had  only  one  prisoner 
in  thirty  years  which  was  not  enough 
to  warrant  maintaining  a  jail,  so  it  is 
now  without  a  lockup.  But  it  has  a 
modernly  equipped  girls’  club  house,  where 
twenty  pupils  of  the  high  and  graded 
schools  will  learn  cookery  and  house¬ 
keeping.  A  three-room  building  was  built 
on  a  corner  of  the  school  lot  30  years 
ago,  to  serve  as  a  lockup  for  Danby  and 
tbe  adjoining  town  of  Mount  Tabor. 
Ycare  went  on  and  officials  found  no 
criminals  to  lock  up.  Fifteen  years  ago 
one  man  spent  the  night  behind  the 
I  barred  windows,  but  what  crime  he  com- 
:  mitted  or  what  disposition  was  made  of 
the  case  no  one  remembers.  The  building 
has  been  turned  over  to  tbe  school  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  under  the  direction  of 
Francis  S.  Irons,  high  school  principal. 
Boys  removed  bars,  girls  donned  aprons 
and  scrubbed,  painted,  whitewashed  and 
cleaned,  and  now  the  building  is  habi¬ 
table.  Simple  cooking  apparatus  has  been 
installed,  and  one  of  the  first  activities 
of  the  4-H  Club  will  be  serving  hot 
lunches  at  noon  to  school  children. 

Operations  in  the  historical  Cannon 
i  iron  mines  near  Sloatsburg  and  Midvale, 
N.  J.,  after  a  shut-down  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  have  been  resumed  and  ore 
is  again  being  extracted  there.  It  was 
from  these  mines,  said  to  be  among  the 
oldest  in  America,  that  ore  was  taken 
for  the  manufacture  of  artillery  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  later  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  iron  in  the  huge  chain  strung 
across  the  Hudson  River  from  West  Point 
to  Cold  Spring,  that  blocked  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  made 
from  ore  taken  from  these  mines.  Ore 
was  taken  from  there  in  large  quantities 
during  tbe  Civil  War  and  transported 
to  Cold  Spring,  where  it  was  made  into 
cannon  by  the  Parret  Gun  Works,  known 
as  the  YVest  Point  Foundry. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  appointment 
of  Walter  Evans  Edge,  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  as  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  to  France  was  confirmed  Nov. 
21  by  the  Senate  on  the  eve  of  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  special  session.  Gov. 
Larson  of  New  Jersey  has  appointed 
David  Baird  .Tr.  of  Camden  to  fill  the 
Senatorial  seat  that  will  become  vacant 


when  Senator  Edge  tenders  his  resig¬ 
nation. 

President  Hoover’s  business  revival 
movement  to  counteract  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  collapse  progressed  further  Nov. 
22  with  these  additional  steps : 

1.  — Railway  executives  of  97  per  cent 
of  the  country’s  railroads,  meeting  at 
Chicago,  notified  the  President  they 
would  go  ahead  at  full  speed  with  their 
$ 1,247, 792, 000  new  construction  pro¬ 
gram,  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  over 
last  year,  of  which  $673,972,000  re- 
mained  to  be  spent  as  of  Oct.  1,  and  that 
they  had  chosen  R.  H.  Aishton,  president 
of  the  American  Railway  Association,  as 
chairman  of  an  executive  committee  to 
co-operate  with  other  industrial  groups  as 
well  as  the  government. 

2.  — Leaders  in  the  building  trades  met 
with  the  President,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Lamont  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
Davis  in  the  fifth  of  the  YVhite  House 
series  of  group  conferences,  reported  on 
conditions,  arranged  to  make  a  complete 
survey,  and  cited  potential  Federal, 
State,  county  and  municipal  road  build¬ 
ing  program  aggregating  $2,200,000,000 
as  promising  fields  for  immediate  develop¬ 
ment. 

3- — J ulius  H.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the 
L mted  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  has  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
revival  move  at  the  President’s  request 
called  a  big  meeting  of  industrial  and 
trade  groups  for  Dec.  5  at  the  chamber’s 
headquarters  there  to  form  “a  business 
council  for  continuing  study  of  business 
conditions.”  Telegraphic  invitations  were 
sent  to  several  hundred  business,  indus¬ 
trial  and  trade  leaders  and  organizations. 

.  4. — President  Hoover  proposed  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  home  modernization  field  and 
a  move  through  the  home  modernization 
bureau  of  the  national  building  industry, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Chicago,  to 
accelerate  the  building  trades.  This  bu¬ 
reau  grew  out  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  study, 
while  Secretary  of  Commerce,  of  home 
building  activity,  which  disclosed  modern¬ 
ization  needs  involving  some  12,000.000 
homes  and  a  gross  expenditure  that 
would  run  as  high  as  $24,000,000,000. 

The  widespread  urge  to  invent  some¬ 
thing  lias  placed  the  United  States  Pat¬ 
ent  Office  five  or  six  years  behind  in  its 
work.  Thomas  E.  Robertson,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  made  public 
Nov.  23,  asks  for  100  more  examiners 
and  permission  to  change  the  ratings  so 
that  resignations  from  the  service  may 
be  reduced  and  the  pay  increased.  Com¬ 
missioner  Robertson  says :  “The  last  fis¬ 
cal  year  has  been  an  extremely  busy  one 
in  the  Patent  Office.  The  work  laid  be¬ 
fore  it  by  the  inventors  of  the  country 
continues  in  enormous  volume.  That  the 
office  has  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
handle  this  great  volume  of  work  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  output  of  the 
office — the  total  number  of  patents,  de¬ 
sign  patents,  trade-marks,  etc.,  that  were 
issued — increased  from  61,134  in  1928  to 
64,245,  an  increase  of  3,111.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  more  patents  have 
been  granted  during  the  last  10  years 
than  during  the  100  years  from  President 
Washington’s  inauguration  in  1789  until 
President  Harrison’s  inauguration  in 
1889.  The  number  of  applications  await¬ 
ing  official  action  has  decreased  during 
the  year  from  106,575  to  103,236  or  3.339. 

Senator  Francis  Emory  Warren  of 
Wyoming,  who  had  served  in  the  Senate 
longer  than  any  other  man  in  American 
history,  the  last  Union  survivor  of  the 
Civil  War  in  Congress,  and  to  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  “the  Father  of  the  Senate,”  died  at 
his  home  at  Washington,  Nov.  24  of 
bronchial  pneumonia.  Senator  Warren 
was  85  years  old  on  June  20,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  accorded  a  non-partisan 
demonstration  by  his  colleagues,  every 
member  of  the  Senate  participating.  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing,  Senator  Warren’s  son-in- 
law,  and  Frederick  F.  Warren,  his  son, 
were  at  the  bedside  when  the  Senator 
died.  The  span  of  service  of  Senator 
Warren  in  the  Senate  totaled  36  years, 
11  month  and  22  days,  of  which  34  years, 
8  months  and  20  days  was  a  continuous 
service. 

The  appointment  of  Lee  A.  Strong  of 
California,  who  was  selected  some  months 
ago  from  a  list  of  eligibles  certified  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  be  chief 
of  the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  to  take  office  about 
Dec.  1,  was  announced  Nov.  16  by  the 
Office  of  Information  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Strong  is 
a  native  of  Iowa,  but  has  lived  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  many  years,  and  is  assistant 
director  of  agriculture  of  that  State.  He 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Federal 
department  as  a  specialist  in  plant  quar¬ 
antine  work.  In  addition  to  his  position 
as  chief  of  the  Plant  Quarantine  and 
Control  Administration  he  will  serve  ex- 
officio  as  chairman  of  the  advisory  Federal 
Plant  Quarantine  Board,  made  up  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  several  bureaus  of  the 
department.  Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  who  for 
over  16  months  has  been  filling  the  two 
positions  of  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  En¬ 
tomology  and  chief  of  the  Plant  Quaran¬ 
tine  and  Control  Administration,  retires 
at  his  request  from  the  latter  position  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  which  was  au¬ 
thorized  some  two  years  ago.  Responsible 
for  securing  the  passage  of  the  Plant 
Quarantine  Act  of  1912,  Dr.  Marlatt  has, 
since  that  time,  been  in  charge  of  its 
administration,  for  the  first  16  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  and,  since  1928,  as  chief  of  the 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Adminis¬ 
tration. 
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Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  III 
CALLERS 

“What’s  the  matter,  Jane?’’  asked  John 
as  he  came  in  to  dinner  one  day  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  One  look  at  his  wife’s  flushed  face 
told  him  she  was  disturbed  about  some¬ 
thing.  John  had  seen  several  cars  in  the 
yard  during  the  forenoon,  but  was  too 
far  away  to  be  able  to  tell  who  they  were. 

“Oh,  I’m  just  all  stirred  up,”  said 
Jane.  “I  had  just  finished  my  breakfast 
dishes  when  two  cars  full  of  people  drove 
into  the  yard.  They  said  they  came 
from  a  Western  State  and  that  some  of 
them  used  to  live  around  here.  One  of 
the  women  said,  ‘I  used  to  visit  at  this 
house.  My  grandfather  used  to  live 
here.’  Some  of  them  got  out  and  began 
to  wander  about  the  yard.  The  woman 
kept  on  talking.  She  said  ‘I  remember 
that  the  horse  stable  was  built  right  on 
to  the  back  of  the  house’  and  then  she 
had  the  nerve  to  ask  ‘Is  it  there  now?’  ” 

“Well,  well,  my  dear!  She  must  have 
thought  we  were  back  numbers,”  said 
John. 

“And  then,”  continued  Jane,  “the 
others  called  to  her  to  ask  if  she  wasn’t 
going  to  get  out  of  the  car  and  she  re¬ 
plied  rather  sadly,  ‘No,  I  don’t  think  I 
will.  It  won't  look  natural  without  the 
horse  stable.  Did  you  tear  it  down?’  she 
asked  me.  I  tried  to  explain  that  the 
building  was  gone  when  we  bought  the 
place,  but  she  hardly  listened.  She  had 
thought  of  something  else  and  presently 
she  got  out  of  the  car  and  began  to  look 
for  a  red  rose  bush  which  she  said  grew 
down  by  the  fence.  Of  course  it  was  not 
there  and  she  wanted  to  know  why  we 
cut  it  down.  I  was  getting  cross  by  this 
time,  and  I  told  her  that  there  were  bur¬ 
docks  as  high  as  my  head  by  that  fence 
when  we  came  here.  So  she  came  back 
to  the  car  and  got  in  saying,  ‘Things 
don't  look  a  bit  natural.  Everything  is 
gone.’  When  I  asked  how  long  since  she 
had  been  here  she  said  it  must  be  45 
years  anyway.  I  told  her  a  good  many 
changes  could  take  place  in  that  length 
of  time.  I  think  they  would  have  liked 
to  go  through  the  house,  but  I  was  not 
feeling  very  hospitable,  and  did  not  in¬ 
vite  them  to  stay.  I  did  not  like  their 
ways  at  all.  They  said  they  had  been 
over  night  with  some  people  they  used  to 
know.  The  first  place  they  went  the 
woman  was  sick,  so  they  went  on  to 
another  place.  Now  wouldn’t  those  peo¬ 
ple  be  glad  to  have  two  cars  full  drop  in 
just  at  bedtime?” 

“That  would  depend  on  how  much  they 
thought  of  the  folks  who  came,”  said 
John,  who  was  the  soul  of  hospitality. 
“Didn’t  you  ask  them  to  dinner,  mother? 
You  always  have  something.” 

“Indeed  I  did  not,”  said  Jane.  “I 
didn’t  have  enough  prepared  for  so  many. 
They  were  perfect  strangers  to  me.  They 
can  buy  their  dinner  at  a  roadside  stand 
if  they  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  city. 
They  won’t  do  that,  though,  for  I  think 
they  intend  to  sponge  their  living  on  the 
strength  of  having  lived  around  here.” 

“Now  mother,  you  are  all  wrought  up. 
You  will  probably  never  see  them  again,” 
said  John. 

“I  shall  not  feel  badly,”  said  Jane. 
“Why  do  some  people  go  prowling  about 
the  country  like  that,  annoying  others?” 

“It’s  their  idea  of  a  vacation,  I  pre¬ 
sume,”  said  John.  “I  believe  it  was  the 
horse  stable  that  roused  your  ire.  Own 
up  now.  Wasn’t  it?” 

“Probably  it  was,”  said  Jane.  “A 
horse  stable  on  the  back  of  the  house  in 
this  age  of  the  world !  Ugh !  Think  of 
the*flies  they  must  have  had!” 

“They  had  hardly  gone  when  one  of 
those  men  who  enlarge  pictures  came.  I 
saw  by  the  case  he  carried  what  lie  was 
and  I  told  him  I  had  no  time  to  talk  to 
him  or  look  at  the  things.  I  felt  like  ask¬ 
ing  him  why  he  did  not  go  to  work  at 
something  useful?” 

“Ilad  a  busy  morning,  didn’t  you, 
mother?”  said  John  with  a  laugh. 

When  John  had  eaten  the  good  dinner 
to  which  Jane  had  not  invited  the  tour¬ 
ists  from  the  West,  he  felt  at  peace  with 
the  world,  and  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair 
to  read  the  paper.  After  washing  the 
dishes  Jane  started  back  upstairs,  but 
just  then  the  telephone  rang. 

“There  is  an  ‘antique’  woman  on  her 
way  up  the  road,”  phoned  a  neighbor. 
“She  wants  to  buy  everything  in  sight. 
Don’t  let  her  in.” 

“Oh,  dear  me,”  said  Jane,  “how  shall 
I  ever  get  that  room  cleaned  if  this  keeps 
up.  There  is  a  woman  buying  antiques 
coming.  We  have  nothing  to  sell.  Can’t 
you  see  her  for  me,  John?” 

“Sure !  I'll  put  her  on  her  way,”  said 
John  carelessly.  Jane  went  on  about 
her  work  and  did  not  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance,  when  shortly  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door.  The  “antique”  woman  was 
at  the  door  and  stepped  in  quickly  past 
John  when  he  opened  it.  She  asked 
about  the  furniture  and  the  pictures,  and 
was  very  persistent,  even  when  told  that 
there  was  nothing  for  sale.  She  especial¬ 
ly  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Smith,  and  would¬ 
n’t  he  please  call  her.  John  refused  to 
do  this,  and  also  refused  politely  to  show 
her  the  house. 

“I  _see  you  are  a  hard  man  to  deal 
with,”  she  said.  “I  am  sure  I  saw  some 
good  old  chairs  through  the  window  as 
I  came  in.” 


At  this  John  lost  his  temper,  and  the 
“antique  woman”  was  told  a  few  things. 

“How  long  would  you  stand  for  it  if 
I  came  to  your  house  in  the  city,  peeping 
in  the  windows  and  asking  so  many  ques¬ 
tion?  You  tvould  call  the  police  at  once. 
Once  more  I  tell  you  we  have  nothing 
for  sale.  We  prize  the  old  things  we 
have  and  do  not  intend  to  part  with 
them.  Good  afternoon,  madam.” 

John  was  holding  the  door  open,  and 
with  a  look  at  his  determined  face  the 
“antique  lady”  was  on  her  way. 

“I  will  come  again  some  day  when 
Mrs.  Smith  is  at  home,”  was  her  parting 
shot. 

Jane  had  overheard  part  of  the  con¬ 
versation  and  it  was  only  human  for  her 
to  be  glad  that  John  had  had  a  share  of 
the  day’s  annoyance.  Just  then  she 
heard  a  call  from  John. 

“Here  Jane,  it’s  your  turn  now.  Here 
comes  that  life  insurance  agent  again. 
Surely  his  middle  name  is  persistence. 
I’m  positive  this  is  a  dozen  times  he  has 
called  here.  I’ll  skip  out  the  back  way,” 
said  John. 

“Now  John,  if  you  were  only  more 
firm  with  these  men !  He  thinks  you  are 
half  decided  to  insure,  and  so  he  keeps 
coming.  Why  don’t  you  turn  him  down 
good  and  hard?”  said  Jane. 

“Well,  you  see,  Jane,  he  is  a  fellow  I 
know,  and  I’ve  always  liked  him  pretty 
well,  but  I  don’t  know  that  I  will  if  he 
takes  up  much  more  of  my  time.” 

“He's  doing  it  for  your  good,  John.  He 
is  a  sort  of  missionary,  according  to  his 
own  story,”  said  Jane.  She  had  been 
present  at  some  of  the  interviews. 

“He  can’t  seem  to  realize  that  I  can 
save  my  own  money  and  invest  it  my¬ 
self,”  said  John. 

“I'll  take  care  of  him  this  time,” 
promised  Jane,  and  John  slipped  out  the 
back  door  just  as  a  knock  sounded  on 
the  front. 

Jane  “settled”  the  insurance  agent,  and 
as  she  watched  his  shining  car  drive 
away  in  search  of  another  “prospect”  she 
thought  “vacation  time,  good  roads,  warm 
sunny  weather,  folks  away  from  town, 
that’s  what  send  the  people  out  in  the 
country.  Soon  the  cold  Winter  will  be 
here,  and  we  will  have  peace.  Summer 
is  the  farmer’s  busy  season,  and  time  is 
too  precious  to  spend  it  listening  to  such. 

“There  is  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,” 
thought  Jane.  “I  will  never  go  about 
bothering  people  like  this.  If  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  I  will  do  washing  or  scrubbing. 
That  is  something  xiseful,  and  I  should, 
at  least,  be  welcome  at  the  places  where 
I  went.” 

From  this  account  of  a  day  at  the 
Smith  farm  you  must  not  imagine  that 
Jane  is  not  of  a  hospitable  nature.  At 
another  time  we  will  tell  you  of  her  in¬ 
vited  guests. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Chinese  Cabbage 

I  am  wondering  how  many  readers  have 
grown  the  “Wong  Bok”  Chinese  cabbage. 
We  made  several  successive  sowings  this 
year,  the  last  sowing  about  July  15,  and 
have  been  more  than  pleased  with  the 
results.  Wong  Bok  is  immune  to  insect 
pests,  makes  fair  sized  heads,  crisp  and 
tender,  and,  at  this  date,  Oct.  21,  is  still 
growing,  and  hardy,  and  not  yet  touched 
by  frost.  It  is  our  intention  to  grow 
more  of  it  next  year,  as  it  seems  so  much 
easier  to  grow  than  ordinary  cabbage, 
having  no  insects  to  combat.  e.  E. 

New  Jersey 


Growing  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  from  Seed 

Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  difficult  to  start  from 
seed.  This  traditional  difficulty  was  so 
generally  accepted  that  B.  Y.  Morrison 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Plant  Introduc¬ 
tion  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  believed  it 
firmly  until  his  work  made  it  essential 
that  he  try  to  grow  a  stock  for  breeding 
experiments.  The  venture  was  successful 
and  he  has  reported  his  methods  in  Cir¬ 
cular  G8-C.  just  published  for  free  distri¬ 
bution  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Difficulty  with  these  plants  grows  out  of 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  germinating  and  growing  seedlings. 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  known,  thrive  only  in  acid  soils. 
For  his  germination  flats  Mr.  Morrison 
mixed  a  soil  compost  “made  of  one-third 
sharp  sand  and  two-thirds  leaf  soil.  The 
latter  was  made  by  rubbing  through  a 
quarter-inch  screen  half  decayed  leaves 
gathered  in  local  oak  woods.”  In  collecting 
the  leaf  material  Mr.  Morrison  discarded 
the  uppermost  layer  of  only  slightly  de¬ 
cayed  leaves,  and  took  only  the  second 
layer,  not  including  the  lower  layers,  in 
which  decay  has  gone  so  far  as  to  destroy 
the  vestiges  of  stems  and  leaf  veins.  With 
this_  light  and  friable  compost,  which  is 
similar  to  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
grow'  in  the  woods,  germination  was  sat¬ 
isfactory.  This  year  s  seeds  are  most 
desirable  for  planting  early  next  Spring. 
I  he  eight  page  circular  gives  details  of 
the  planting,  culture  and  transplanting, 
and  also  the  conditions  of  shade  and 
moisture  most  conducive  to  satisfactory 
growth.  It  may  be  obtained  bv  applying 

u'thie-  ;  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


He  bought  otock 
in  a  pake  (^ompany 


CX  A  Bell  Syste?n  Advertisement 

A  farmer  near  Kiowa,  Colo.,  was 
talked  into  giving  his  check  for  $500 
in  the  purchase  of  a  certain  stock. 
When  this  man’s  banker  received 
the  check  he  telephoned  the  farmer 
and  told  him  the  company  was 
fraudulent.  The  farmer  asked  the 
banker  tostop  payment  on  thechcck. 
The  banker  did  so.  Saved  by  quick 
action  over  the  telephone,  $500. 

*  t-  / 

Lightning  struck  the  barn  of  a 
farmer  living  near  Clifton,  Va.  He 
immediately  called  the  telephone 
operator.  She  summoned  neighbors 
and  called  the  nearest  village  for 
help.  People  came  as  fast  as  auto¬ 
mobiles  could  carry  them.  The 
house  and  outbuildings  were  saved. 

X  A  * 

The  telephone  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over — in  running  errands  to 
town,  finding  when  and  where  to 
sell  for  the  best  price,  in  keeping 
in  touch  with  neighbors  and 
friends.  No  price  can  be  put  on  the 
value  of  the  telephone  in  summon¬ 
ing  aid  in  time  of  emergency. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  works  rain  or  shine. 


RAPPERS 


I  want  dark  Nov.  and  Dec.  caught  MINK;  also 
H  Coons,  Foxes,  Skunk  and  Eastern  Rats.  Don  t 
;  wait  to  write  tor  iny  price  list,  ship  and  say 
,  hold  separate.  I  pay  charges  both  ways  it 

you  re  not  satisfied.  There’s  a  pleasant  surprise  awaiting 
you,  it  you  have  never  taken  advantage  of  my  offer 
JAS.  P.  ELLIS 
Raw  Furs 

84-86  Mill  Street  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Reliability  Since  1899 
It’s  the  way  we  grade  that  makes  us  grow. 


H 


IDES,  PELTS, 
F I  K 8,  WOOL 
W ANTED! 


Full  market  prices.  Write 
or  ship  to  S.  II.  LIVIN’ Cl- 
8TON,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


CORN  SHELLERS 

Save  Farmers’ 
Money! 

Whyshell  corn  the 
old  “back-break¬ 
ing”  way,  when 
you  can  purchase  a 
STOVER  Power  Sheller 
which  may  be  run  by  any 
power  l1^  h.  p.  and  larger.  All  metal 
construction;  large  capacity;  moderate 
price;  small  amount  of  power  required, 
and  the  fact  it  will  shell  husked  corn  in 
any  condition,  fulfills  our  claim — that 
in  the  STOVER,  we  offer  the  greatest 
value  in  a  Cylinder  Sheller  unit. 

M all  Coupon  Belour  for 
rREE  Literature  TODAY 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 

Also  makers  of  Windmills.  Engines,  Pump  Jacks, 
Feed  Mills  of  all  types.  Limestone  Pulvsrxzsrn ,  eto. 


>4  Lake  Street 


Freeport,  Illinois 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
I  24  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  liter¬ 
ature  on  your  line  o£  STOVER  Corn  Shellers, 


Name.. 


P.O. 


State.. 


10\ 


iA  FRAMES 
AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Faotory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Sa  ws  firewood,  posts, 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Wanted 


Eastern  Mink,  Coon  and  Foxes.  Place 
your  own  honest  valuation.  Ship  by 
P.  P,  to  0.  FEU  HI  8  *  CO.,  Chatham,  N.  Y 


At  Last! 
a 


Fastest, 

cheapest,  easiest  way  to  clear  land 

Hercules  New  Tractor-Drive 
Stump  Puller  fits  all  Tractors 
easily  as  plow — no  belts,  sprockets 
or  drive  chains.  Complete  outfit 
light  and  compact. 

One  man  operates  both  puller 
and  tractor  from  seat.  Stumps 
come  out  in  a  jiffy.  No  driving 
over  pull  rope.  New  MULTI- 
POWER  Automatic  Clutch — 
works  automatically  on  both  for¬ 
ward  and  reverse  action — cuts 
costs  on  clearing,  and  doubles  prof-  f 
its  in  doing  same  work  forothers. 


\Q%  Down 
Easy  Terms 
Easy  Terms  on 
Monthly  Pay¬ 
ments.  3  Year 
Guarantee  on  all 
Castings.  Also 
Hand  and  Horse 
Power  Stump 
Pullers— the  fast¬ 
est  for  30  Years. 


J-e*-  ua  akow  you  the  money  ■  iv- 
vy  ing.tnoney-makingfacts.Wri'  to¬ 

day  for  Big  FREE  Book  and  full  particulars 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2530  29th  Street  -  Centerville,  low* 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Y orkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THERE  is  one  point  in  the  business  of  farming 
that  is  often  overlooked ;  that  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  usually  a  family  job.  In  most  of  the  so-called 
white-collar  positions  the  home  circle  sees  the  bread¬ 
winner  start  off  with  an  army  of  others  in  the 
morning,  to  return  tired  at  night;  what  lie  does  in 
the  intervening  hours  is  hut  vaguely  realized.  In 
the  farm  home  mother  and  the  children  are  in  touch 
with  all  the  business  operations  of  the  farm;  they 
know  why  the  “south  eighty”  should  he  harrowed, 
or  why  the  pigs  should  get  a  change  in  their  ra¬ 
tion;  they  learn  the  reason  for  changes  in  daily  life, 
and  why  some  hoped-for  purchase  may  now  he  made. 
Tourists  in  Europe  often  speak  of  the  intelligent 
interest  French  women  take  in  their  husbands’ 
business  affairs,  contrasting  it  with  the  apparent 
separation  between  home  and  business  here.  We 
do  not  entirely  agree  with  this  view,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  apply  to  the  farm  home.  To  us  one 
of  the  most  delightful  features  of  farm  life  is  the 
possibility  of  enlisting  the  interests  of  the  whole 
family,  and  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  a  mutual 
and  understanding  sympathy  that,  seems  to  grow 
rarer  under  the  strain  of  our  hurrying  modern  life. 

TIIE  arrangement  entered  into  between  city  truck 
owners  and  commission  dealers  to  require  pro¬ 
duce  trucks  from  out-of-town  shipping  points  to 
transfer  their  loads  to  city  trucks  at  the  Hudson 
River  front  for  delivery  to  the  commission  houses, 
has  been  permanently  suspended.  The  long  distance 
trucks  from  the  farms  may  continue  to  deliver  fruits 
and  vegetables  direct  to  the  commission  houses,  hut 
it  is  proposed  to  exclude  trucks  more  than  BO  feet 
long  from  the  market  area  between  nine  at  night 
and  nine  in  the  morning,  from  .Tune  to  October. 
Trucks  will  not  he  allowed  to  park  in  front  of  any 
store  except  when  engaged  in  loading  or  unloading 
goods,  and  truckmen  will  be  allowed  to  collect  $1.50 
an  hour  for  use  of  the  truck  when  delayed  hy 
dealers  to  sell  from  the  truck  instead  of  having  the 
produce  delivered  to  their  stores  or  warehouses. 
Commissioner  Berne  A.  Fyrke,  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Department,  opposed  the  rule  to  trans¬ 
fer  produce  from  the  farm  truck  to  city  truck  for 
delivery  within  the  city,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
absurd  and  wasteful  arrangement  was  dually  con¬ 
sented  to  hy  the  interests  concerned. 

CONNECTICUT  is  said  to  lead  all  States  in  the 
number  of  oxen  that  its  farmers  own  and  work. 
It  would  he  a  mistake  to  interpret  this  statement 
as  indicating  that  Connecticut  is  backward  in  its 
farming  methods,  and  on  the  “wrong  track”  in  its 
farm  economics.  Devon  cows  are  hardy  and  healthy, 
under  Connecticut  conditions,  and  produce  fair  to 
large  quantities  of  rich  milk  on  hill  pastures  and 
hay.  Their  best  hull  calves  are  sold  at  good  prices, 
and  the  others,  as  steers,  are  developed  and  trained 
for  the  yoke.  There  is  a  fairly  steady  demand  for 
the  heifers.  Devon  oxen  do  all  of  the  field  work 
and  hauling  required  on  numerous  farms  in  some 
areas  of  Connecticut.  Between  farming  seasons, 
their  owners,  in  many  instances,  do  commercial  haul¬ 
ing  at  day  rates  which  net  them  a  profit.  At  the 
end  of  their  usefulness  in  the  yoke,  the  oxen  fatten 
readily,  without,  expensive  feeding,  and  go  to  the 
butcher's  block  profitably.  As  beef,  they  are  far 
superior  to  millions  of  cattle  that  go  through  the 
shambles.  Many  of  Connecticut’s  leading  farmers 
use  tractors  and  horses,  and  are  satisfied  with  their 
returns  from  these  forms  of  power.  Many  other 
farmers  in  the  State,  however,  do  as  well  or  better 
with  oxen.  These  ancient,  patient  workers  exist  in 


a  machine  age  of  speed  because  they  are  flexible  and 
handy,  and  because  they  are  efficient  in  terms  of  net 
results  in  some  regions  of  Connecticut  and  a  few 
other  States. 

THE  activities  of  farmers’  markets  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  steadily  increasing.  The  State  Mar¬ 
ket  Bureau  reports  that  there  are  approximately  125 
farmers’  markets  in  the  State.  Many  of  them  are 
curb  markets,  hut  at  least  70  are  under  roof  and  are 
known  as  market  houses.  Four  new  markets  have 
been  erected  or  are  under  construction  during  the 
present  year.  A  new  farmers’  market  has  been 
erected  at  Chester,  at  a  cost  of  $95,000.  This  is  a 
combined  farmers’  and  dealers’  market.  A  new  mar¬ 
ket  house  was  opened  in  the  69th  and  Market  Street 
section  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$200,000.  This  market  is  principally  a  dealers’  mar¬ 
ket,  but  it  is  attended  by  many  farmers  for  two 
days  a  week.  A  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Borough  of  Jenkintown,  provided  a  market  house 
equipped  with  82  farmers’  stalls  and  erected  hy  a 
company  capitalized  at  $100,000.  A  farmers’  market 
is  now  under  construction  at  Williamsport,  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $250,000.  This  market  will  house 
the  old  curb  market  of  that  city  and  will  contain 
nearly  275  stalls.  This  is  excellent  work,  good  for 
both  farmers  and  consumers. 

* 

FARM  relief  in  the  State  of  New  York  next  year 
promises  to  take  the  shape  of  farmers  paying 
their  share  of  an  increase  of  $79,220,839  in  State 
taxes,  according  to  tentative  report  on  the  State 
budget.  Last  year  Senator  Seabury  C.  Mastic,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  taxation  committee  of  the  Senate,  told 
the  Governor’s  committee  that  while  they  continue 
to  come  demanding  new  appropriations  from  the 
Legislature,  taxes  would  he  higher  instead  of  lower. 
He  reminded  the  members  that  the  State  had  no 
way  to  get  money  to  meet  new  and  increased  appro¬ 
priations  except  through  taxation.  Agriculture  lias 
paid  more  than  its  share  in  the  past,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  pay  more  than  its  share  of  the 
proposed  increase.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  State 
taxes  amounted  to  about  $57,000,000.  The  tentative 
budget  for  next  year  is  $344,034,949.  The  legal,  the 
legislative  and  the  judicial  departments  which  are 
under  Republican  control  have  asked  for  less  money 
than  they  used  last  year.  The  requests  for  increases 
have  come  from  the  executive  departments,  hut  a 
part  of  it  is  due  to  the  cost  of  projects  which  have 
both  legislative  and  executive  sanction.  Many  voters 
in  the  State,  who  pay  no  direct  tax,  have  an  idea 
that  the  more  money  the  State  spends  the  better  it 
is  for  them.  They  have  not  yet  come  to  see  that 
their  rents  and  food  and  clothing  and  cost  of  living 
generally  are  increased  to  pay  increased  taxation. 
The  spending  of  State  money  is  popular  with  them, 
and  as  their  vote  counts  as  much  as  the  direct 
taxpayer’s  vote,  officials  looking  for  re-election, 
court  popularity  hy  demanding  more  and  more  money 
for  public  projects,  and  actually  force  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  government  to  consent  to  proposed 
large  appropriations  requiring  an  increase  of  taxes. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  find  excuses  for  spend¬ 
ing  money  for  the  State.  We  all  have  a  pride  in  the 
State  and  like  to  see  its  service  increased  and  its 
institutions  flourish.  But  we  have  a  pride  in  our 
homes  and  in  our  business  also.  We  would  like  to 
spend  more  money  in  them  than  prudence  permits. 
We  find  restraint  in  spending  a  necessity,  and  it 
would  seem  that  a  little  abstinence  in  the  urge  of 
spending  public  money  would  be  quite  as  wholesome 
as  in  the  private  home.  Since  large  expenditures  of 
public  money  are  popular  with  the  non-taxpaying 
city  voter,  we  may  expect  always  to  have  men  in 
politics  anxious  to  please  them,  and  to  clothe  them 
with  the  balance  of  power  in  State  affairs,  hut  it  is 
a  new  experience  to  find  these  policies  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  an  appeal  to  the' favor  of  farmers  who  pay 
more  than  their  share  of  the  public  Dills,  and  who 
are  expected  to  surrender  their  position  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  State. 

ON  THE  farm  of  a  New  York  State  poultry 
breeder  a  week  ago  we  observed  that  he  was 
well  supplied  with  succulent  feed  for  liis  flock  this 
Winter.  Experience  has  taught  him  that  cabbage 
and  mangels,  as  supplements  to  his  grain  and  ani¬ 
mal  feeds,  are  valuable  aids  to  poultry  health.  His 
birds  also  have  access,  at  snowless  times  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  in  the  Spring,  to  green  rye,  the  seed  of 
which  is  sown  in  the  Fall  in  the  long,  narrow  yards. 
Some  of  these  yards  are  plowed,  harrowed  and  seed¬ 
ed  every  3'ear.  Under  this  treatment,  as  well  as 
exposure  to  the  sun.  they  are  alwrays  cleaner  and 
more  sanitary  than  yards  that  are  used  every  year 


and  seldom  or  never  plowed.  He  rotates  the  use  of 
his  range,  houses  aud  yards ;  that  is,  some  are  un¬ 
used  and  cleaned  up  one  year  and  occupied  the  next. 
Several  tons  of  mangels  are  corded  up  like  wood  in 
the  basement  of  his  feedhouse.  These  roots,  which 
are  more  watery  than  any  others,  weigh  about  2  lbs. 
each.  They  are  cut  in  two,  lengthwise ;  each  half 
is  nailed  fast  in  a  pen  where  a  group  of  birds  can 
pick  it.  at  will.  Cabbage  is  his  favorite  succulent, 
but  as  a  crop  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  the 
mangel  to  his  soils.  The  practice  of  feeding  succu¬ 
lents  and  pasturing  green  rye  is  increasing  among 
poultry  keepers.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  experi¬ 
enced  poultry  breeders  are  protecting  and  main¬ 
taining  the  health  of  their  flocks  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  is  commonly  realized.  Healthy,  useful 
birds  every  year  overwhelmingly  outnumber  the 
other  kind.  The  details  of  diseases  quite  properly 
receive  a  large  share  of  the  poultry  industry's  pub¬ 
licity.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  normal, 
healthy  condition  of  flocks  is  not  fully  appreciated 
hy  the  public. 

* 

IN  RECENT  years  Guernsey  organizations  have 
been  especially  active  in  behalf  of  their  breed 
and  its  products.  At  public  sales  in  many  States 
numerous  Guernseys  have  realized  comparatively 
high  prices,  although  the  average  for  all  auctions 
of  the  breed  indicates  that  Guernsey  breeding  stock 
is  not  beyond  the  price-reach  of  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  generally.  At  a  recent  Western  New  York  State 
sale,  for  example,  the  average  on  57  head  was  $190, 
while  at  an  October  auction  in  West  Virginia  51 
head  averaged  $130.  At  the  1929  fairs  and  national 
exhibitions  the  Guernsey  classes  have  surpassed  in 
numbers  and  average  show-yard  excellence  any  other 
year’s  prize-ring  record  of  the  breed.  Probably  the 
most  notable  work  done  by  organized  Guernsey 
breeders  in  1929  is  that  of  increasing  the  sale  of 
trademarked  Guernsey  milk.  More  than  500  breed¬ 
ers  are  selling  it  at  premium  prices  to  picked  cus¬ 
tomers.  Eight  State  Guernsey  associations  have 
contracted  to  supervise  the  selling  of  Guernsey  milk 
under  a  registered,  nationalized  trademark,  which 
features  the  words  “Golden  Guernsey  Products,” 
printed  in  yellow  ink.  Guernseys  are  one  of  the 
highly  specialized  dairy  breeds.  Since  their  milk 
is  relatively  high  in  hutterfat,  and  exhibits  its  color 
well  in  the  bottle,  an  effort  has  been  made,  with 
considerable  initial  success,  to  specialize  in  the 
marketing  of  this  product. 

* 

TIIE  Ambassador  Bridge  over  Detroit  River,  one 
of  the  longest  in  the  world,  was  opened  Novem¬ 
ber  11.  This  connects  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Windsor, 
Canada,  and  will  take  the  place  of  the  much  slower 
ferry  service.  The  bridge  is  7,400  feet  long,  152  feet 
above  the  river,  and  the  central  suspension  span 
is  1,850  feet  long.  It  is  wide  enough  for  five  lanes 
of  traffic  and  provides  service  that  is  expected  to 
handle  5,000  motor  cars  per  hour  at  each  terminal. 

* 

MOST  of  us  know  what  a  bore  is  the  optimist 
who  tells  people  to  cheer  up,  merely  because 
he  chances  to  feel  in  good  spirits  at  the  time,  but 
needs  carloads  of  sympathy  when  he  has  a  touch*  of 
toothache  or  colie  or  gets  a  sliver  under  a  finger 
nail.  Our  friend  on  the  first  page  this  week,  who 
makes  his  annual  report,  is  not  that  sort.  Instead 
of  preaching  optimism  he  merely  practices  it,  and 
“gets  the  good”  out  of  the  farm,  and  out  of  life  in 
general,  as  he  goes  along.  A  farm  has  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  if  one  does  as  good  farming  as  he  can.  A 
man  we  once  knew  had  a  saying,  slightly  veiled  in 
meaning : 

“There  are  days  when  you  can’t  tell,  and  mouths 
when  you  can’t  lay  up  a  cent.” 

Farmers  well  understand  this,  hut  we  know  of  no 
other  trade  or  profession  in  which  the  fruits  of 
labor  year  after  year  yield  more  satisfaction. 


Brevities 

Platinum  costs  $64  to  $71  per  ounce. 

No,  there  is  nothing  high  about  hypocrisy. 

Hurry'  up,  Old  Sol,  and  get  past  the  shortest  day ! 

Very'  few  receipts  of  native  chestnuts  at  New  York 
this  year. 

The  Hudson  Bay  section  of  Canada  has  large  de¬ 
posits  of  both  iron  and  coal. 

The  Argentine  province  of  Buenos  Aires  reports  that 
50  per  cent  of  its  wheat  is  rusted. 

At  present  there  are  53  strikes  in  this  country 
awaiting  settlement  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Up  to  November  1,  280.000.000  lbs.  of  Egyptian- 
grown  cotton  had  been  ginned.  The  crop  is  about  4ti,- 
000.000  lbs.  less  than  in  1928. 
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Heading  Off  Mental  Hysteria 

PRESIDENT  HOOVER  called  a  number  of  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  and  business  men  to  Washing¬ 
ton  last  week  for  a  conference  of  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness.  The  reports  were  highly  satisfactory.  Manu¬ 
facture  and  trade  were  reported  as  normal  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  prospects  for  the  year  1930  seem 
to  be  good.  Where  any  exception  was  noted  it 
seemed  to  be  local,  and  in  no  way  affecting  na¬ 
tional  conditions.  If  reasonably  easy  credits  are 
maintained,  the  manufacturers  said  that  their  nor¬ 
mal  output  will  continue  during  the  coming  year.  In 
agriculture,  it  was  said  that  farmers  complained 
generally  that  prices  were  too  low,  but  that  they 
have  been  heartened  by  a  confidence  that  farm  con¬ 
ditions  are  on  the  mend.  It  was  the  general  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  that  the  slump  in  stock  prices  did 
not  materially  affect  commodity  prices  or  trade,  and 
would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  general  business. 
When  stocks  were  inflated  by  speculation,  com¬ 
modity  prices  did  not  go  up  with  them.  Now  that 
stock  prices  have  come  down  in  value,  there  is  no 
reason  why  commodity  prices  should  be  affected. 
11  was  agreed  that  employers  should  not  make  any 
i eduction  in  present  scales  of  wages,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  labor  should  make  no  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  them.  Both  sides  represented  at  the  con¬ 
ference  subscribed  to  this  policy.  This  agreement 
between  labor  and  capital  was  the  best  result  of 
the  conference.  Alone  it  would  make  the  conference 
worth  while. 

The  optimism  of  the  conference  was  a  little  in 
danger  of  being  overdone.  When  a  hailstorm  strikes 
the  corn  there  is  no  use  of  telling  farmers  that  no 
harm  is  done.  It  suggests  the  adage,  “The  greater 
the  necessity  the  louder  the  howl,”  and  may  do  more 
harm  than  good.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people  are  at  times  moved  by  their  emo¬ 
tions  to  extremes  of  hope  and  despair.  When  fear 
dominates  them  they  rush  after  delusions  in  a  way 
to  cause  trouble  for  themselves  and  others.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  President  Hoover,  if  not  the 
main  purpose,  evidently  was  to  anticipate  this  pos¬ 
sible  trend  of  mob  psychology,  and  by  sane  and  rea¬ 
sonable  assurances  to  inspire  the  minds  of  the 
masses  with  a  spirit  of  hope  and  confidence  in  the 
business  and  industries  of  the  country.  It  was  a 
worthy  purpose,  skillfully  conducted  with  every  in¬ 
dication  of  favorable  results.  The  bulletins  issued 
from  the  White  House  were  sensibly  temperate. 
They  promised  no  financial  stunts  or  speculative 
booms.  Far  better,  they  had  a  tone  of  caution  with 
(be  healthful  intimation  that  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  disaster  for  those  who  avoid  wild  adventure,  go 
to  work,  and  content  themselves  with  the  reason¬ 
able  profits  of  a  normal  business. 


Wages,  Prices  and  Profits 

AFTER  the  industrial  confereiu-e  at  the  White 
House  last  week  Henry  Ford  gave  out  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  held  that  the  stock  market  col¬ 
lapse  may  have  occasioned  some  business  hesitation, 
but  that  it  was  not  and  could  not  be  the  cause  of 
a  slow-down  of  business  activities.  He  said  there  is 
no  over-production,  but  there  has  been  a  lessening 
of  the  power  of  the  public  to  buy,  which  means  that 
people  do  not  have  money  enough  to  buy  all  they 
must  have.  Commodity  prices,  he  said,  are  too 
high,  and  must  come  down,  or  have  more  value  put 
into  them,  and  wages  must  be  increased  to  give  the 
man  who  works  greater  purchasing  power  to  buy 
the  things  produced.  He  announced  later  that  wages 
would  shortly  be  increased  at  his  Detroit  plant  and 
also  in  his  Canadian  plant. 

Mr.  Ford’s  proposition  for  the  increase  of  wages 
and  reduction  of  the  prices  of  commodities  must  be 
received  with  limitations,  which  he  did  not  express, 
but  which  he  probably  had  in  mind.  The  raw  ma¬ 
terials  that  go  into  commodities  from  the  mines 
and  the  forest  have  a  small  part  in  the  prices  of 
commodities.  Originally  they  were  free  gifts  of 
nature.  It  is  labor  with  a  pick  and  shovel,  or  ax 
and  saw,  that  gives  them  their  first  value,  and 
from  then  on  to  the  finished  product,  it  is  labor 
that  adds  to  their  value.  Even  when  the  use  of  capi¬ 
tal  is  considered  a  factor  in  price,  we  must  remember 
that  capital  is  simply  the  savings  of  labor  that  has 
been  preserved  to  help  in  more  production.  In  the 
last  analysis  then  the  cost  of  labor  in  one  form  or 
another  is  pretty  nearly  the  price  of  commodities. 
If  profits  and  cost  of  distribution  are  too  high,  and 
a  reduction  of  costs  made,  the  saving  could  be  used  to 
reduce  commodity  prices  and  to  increase  wages  at 
the  same  time  within  the  limits  of  the  saving.  But 
until  this  great  evolution  or  revolution  in  industry 
takes  place,  a  decrease  of  general  prices  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  increase  of  wages  cannot  go  far  at  the  same 
time.  For  commodities  us  u  whole  vve  eau  increase 


labor  in  one  industry  only  by  taking  the  increase  out 
of  labor  in  some  other  industry.  This  is  what  has 
happened  to  agriculture.  The  average  farmer  is  a 
skilled  laborer  as  well  as  a  business  man.  He  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  income  for  his  labor  equal  to  the  aver¬ 
age  wages  of  other  classes  of  labor.  He  does  not 
get  it.  and  that  is  one  of  the  big  factors  in  the  farm 
problem.  Mr.  Ford  is  right  in  saying  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  will  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  workmen  and  increase  the  demand  for  com¬ 
modities,  but  it  would  be  of  slight  effect,  compared 
with  the  hum  in  industry  that  would  follow  a  fair 
increase  of  the  rewards  of  capital  and  labor  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  farms  of  America. 


Poultry  Dealers  Convicted 

IXTY-THREE  dealers  in  live  poultry  were  found 
guilty  by  a  jury  in  the  Federal  Court,  New 
York,  November  22,  on  a  charge  of  operating  a 
$300,000,000  trust  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law.  The  trial  began  on  October  7.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  the  greatest  number  of  defendants  in  any 
case  ever  tried  in  a  Federal  court.  The  original  in¬ 
dictment  accused  87.  Two  were  acquitted,  three 
pleaded  guilty,  four  were  granted  separate  trials, 
and  15  got  direct  verdicts  of  not  guilty.  In  the  trial 
142  witnesses  testified,  and  the  records  make  3,000 
typewritten  pages.  Judge  John  C.  Knox  presided 
at  the  45-day  trial.  He  announced  that  sentence 
would  be  pronounced  on  December  2.  The  maximum 
penalty  is  a  fine  of  $5,000,  a  year  in  jail  or  both. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  live  poultry  dealers 
have  been  in  the  criminal  courts.  The  trade  has 
been  misused  in  trickery  and  deception  and  strife 
for  20  years  or  more.  In  one  of  the  internal  feuds, 
Henry  Buff,  one  of  the  prominent  dealers  of  15 
years  ago,  was  calmly  murdered.  About  that  time  a 
number  of  the  active  dealers  were  tried  for  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  and  other  violations  of  law.  Some 
of  them  went  to  jail  for  a  time  and  others  got  off 
on  fines. 

The  poultry  comes  in  largely  in  carlots  from  west¬ 
ern  points.  It  is  a  large  and  profitable  trade.  At¬ 
tempts  to  control  it  by  occasional  prosecutions,  fines 
and  imprisonment  have  utterly  failed.  For  many 
years  prices  were  fixed  weekly  after  the  week’s  trade 
had  closed.  A  small  group  of  leaders  in  the  trade 
fixed  the  prices,  and  under  the  system  the  consumer 
and  shipper  were  obliged  to  accept  prices  as  dic¬ 
tated  to  them.  It  is  a  trade  susceptible  to  regula¬ 
tion.  It  would  benefit  all  concerned. 


Another  National  Co-operative 

THE  National  Wool  Marketing  Association  was 
projected  last  week  at  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  when  the 
articles  of  incorporation,  by-laws  and  marketing 
agreements  were  approved  by  the  organization  com¬ 
mittee.  The  charter  will  be  filed  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  The  authorized  capital  is  $1,000,000. 
This  is  the  second  of  the  national  commodity  or¬ 
ganizations  to  be  set  up  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Local  or  regional  asso¬ 
ciations  will  be  the  stockholders  of  the  corporation. 
It  will  market  wool  and  mohair.  It  is  to  act  as  a 
selling  agency  for  its  member  associations,  and  plans 
to  sell  wool  and  mohair  direct  to  the  mills  instead 
of  through  brokers  and  speculators.  Loans  will  be 
made  through  the  corporation  to  ranchers,  and  ad¬ 
vances  made  to  producers  on  wool  and  mohair  held 
in  storage.  The  corporation  will  collect  a  fee  for 
its  service  in  marketing  the  product,  and  a  part  of 
this  selling  commission  will  go  to  the  member  as¬ 
sociation.  This  arrangement  for  financing  follows 
the  plan  of  the  centralized  associations.  It  keeps 
the  finances  in  the  hands  of  the  central  group,  and 
makes  its  management  master  of  the  situation.  The 
California  Fruit  Growers  have  a  better  plan.  They 
require  the  remittances  to  be  sent  direct  to  the  local 
association,  and  each  local  mails  a  check  monthly 
to  the  central  agency  to  pay  selling  charges.  The 
purpose  is  to  keep  the  local  associations  and  their 
members  in  control  of  the  business  from  start  to 
finish.  The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  are:  L. 
B.  Palmer,  Columbus,  O.,  president;  Rogers  Gillis, 
Del  Rio,  Tex.,  vice-president :  B.  M.  Wilson,  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  Wyo.,  secretary-treasurer. 


The  Special  Session  Adjourned 

THE  special  session  of  Congress  adjourned  on 
November  22  with  its  work  of  “farm  relief” 
partly  unfinished.  It  passed  the  Federal  agricul¬ 
tural  act  with  reasonable  promptness,  but  failed  to 
agree  on  a  “limited  revision”  of  the  tariff  schedules. 
The  Senate  worked  10  weeks  on  a  bill,  but  it  is 
yet  a  long  way  from  a  finished  job.  The  work  now 
goes  over  to  the  regular  sessiou,  beginning  Decem¬ 


ber  2.  There  is  considerable  criticism  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  of  the  blocs  that  have  developed  in  it,  but 
the  criticism  seems  to  come  mainly  from  those  who 
wanted  something  put  over  in  a  hurry.  Hasty  Dills 
are  likely  to  be  faulty,  and  the  more  new  bills  are 
discussed  the  better  the  public  is  informed  on  them, 
and  as  a  rule  the  freer  they  are  from  errors  and 
discriminations.  The  purpose  was  to  revise  the 
tariff,  to  put  agriculture  on  a  parity  with  other  in¬ 
dustries.  This  meant  a  revolution  in  our  tariff  sys¬ 
tem,  and  a  change  of  the  kind  takes  time.  We  approve 
the  policy  of  taking  enough  time  to  smoke  out  the 
jokers  and  to  make  a  good  job  of  it. 


Maine  Agricultural  Exhibit 

The  biggest  and  best  agricultural  show  ever  held  in 
Maine  has  just  closed  in  the  State  Armory,  in  Lewis¬ 
ton.  Here  were  housed  for  three  days  the  exhibits  of 
the  Maine  Bornological  Society,  the  Maine  Seed  Im¬ 
provement  Association  and  the  Maine  Dairymen's  As¬ 
sociation.  In  addition  were  the  exhibits  of  the  Maine 
4-H  clubs,  some  600  jars  of  all  sorts  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  glass  as  well  as  fish  and  meats.  Two 
girls  had  jars  of  brook  trout  canned. 

The  display  of  apples  was  of  course  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular.  Visitors  were  astonished  at  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  and  wonderful  quality  of  these  apples  grown  in 
Maine.  McIntosh  predominated  and  Golden  Delicious 
and  Red  Delicious  were  favorites.  Golden  Delicious 
showed  up  wonderfully  well  among  the  red  apples.  As 
they  were  displayed  in  boxes  arranged  in  banks,  they 
looked  like  a  picture.  The  seedsmen  had  a  fine  and 
large  lot  of  potatoes,  oats,  corn  and  othei^  seeds  in 
great  variety.  The  dairymen  had  their  products,  butter, 
cheese,  cream  and  milk.  It  was  very  gratifying  for 
the  promoters  of  this  show  to  entertain  such  large  num¬ 
bers  of  city  and  country  people.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  a  task  to  get  the  people  to  attend  these  fine  shows 
hut  this  year  they  came  in  large  numbers. 

Several  features  made  added  interest.  There  was  ou 
exhibition  all  the  days  of  the  show  a  fine  purebred 
Guernsey  bull,  six  months  old,  presented  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  by  the  Lewiston  Trust  Company.  This  was 
given  away  to  the  farmer  who  needed  it  the  most.  This 
need  was  determined  by  answers  to  questions  asked  on 
an  application  blank.  A  committee  consisted  of  the 
State  Animal  Industry  chief,  11.  M.  Tucker,  of  Augusta; 
County  Agent  C.  L.  Eastman,  of  Auburn,  and  Dr.  L. 
II.  Brown,  veterinarian,  Auburn.  These  men  decided 
that  Irving  I).  Hodgkin,  of  South  Lewiston,  needed  the 
bull  the  most  to  head  his  herd  of  grade  Guernseys. 

The  people  were  allowed  to  guess  the  age  of  this 
young  bull  and  the  one  guessing  nearest  in  days  won 
10  lbs.  of  butter,  second  and  third  prizes  in  proportion. 

Alongside  the  purebred  bull  was  a  scrub  bull.  One 
night  of  the  show  this  bull  was  placed  on  trial  for  his 
life  because  he  was  a  common  nuisance.  Judge  B.  F. 
Cleaves,  of  Portland,  was  the  presiding  judge.  A.  H. 
Wheeler  and  8.  O.  Foss,  Jr.,  appeared  for  the  “State” 
and  L.  J.  Brann  and  V.  W.  Canham,  defended  the 
scrub.  The  jury  was  selected  from  a  long  list  of  well- 
known  farmers  and  dairymen,  and  the  witnesses  were 
the  same  method  of  selection.  A  unanimous  verdict 
was  returned  against  the  scrub  bull  and  later  he  was 
sent  to  the  slaughterhouse. 

'A  butter  judging  contest  was  arranged  between 
teams  representing  the  service  clubs,  the  Rotary, 
Kiwanis  and  Lions.  The  latter  won  the  contest,  the 
regular  official  score  card  being  used.  To  interest  these 
clubs  m  attending  the  show  two  bushels  of  fine  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples  were  given  to  the  club  that  had  the 
largest  attendance.  The  Lions  were  again  winners. 

One  evening  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Auburn, 
and  the  Lions  Club  of  that  city  united  in  giving  (In* 
visiting  farmers  a  banquet.  The  business  meeting  of 
the  association  was  held,  when  prominent  men  in  the 
industry  gave  addresses  that  provoked  interesting  dis¬ 
cussions. 

The  officers  were  elected  as  follows  :  Bornological  So¬ 
ciety,  president,  A.  K.  Gardner,  Orono,  State  crop 
specialist  of  the  Extension  Service;  vice-president, 
Fred  C.  Sturtevant,  assistant  in  the  State  Agricultural 
Department  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets;  second  vice- 
president,  II.  W.  Peck,  Winthrop ;  secretary,  E.  L. 
White,  Bowdoinham ;  treasurer,  T.  C.  Chase,  Buekfleld. 

Seedsmen’s  Association:  President,  E.  II.  Jones,  Wil¬ 
ton;  vice-president,  Fred  P.  Loring,  Hallowed;  secre¬ 
tary,  E.  L.  Newdick,  Augusta;  treasurer,  C.  M.  White, 
Augusta. 

Officers  of  the  Dairymen’s  Association  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  C.  E.  Luce,  Farmington;  vice-president,  M.  A. 
Clark,  Wilton;  secretary,  II.  M.  Tucker,  Augusta; 
treasurer,  C.  M.  White,  Augusta.  v.  w.  canham. 


Canadian  Grain  Crops 

The  1929  wheat  crop  of  Canada  is  estimated  at  293,- 
899,000  bushels  in  the  second  provisional  estimate  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Canadian  Government  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
This  is  272.827,000  bushels  less  than  last  year’s  total 
yield.  Of  the  293,899,000  bushels,  20,143,000  bushels 
were  Fall  wheat  and  273,756,000  bushels  of  the  Spring 
varieCes.  The  total  acreage  sown  to  wheat  throughout 
Canada  was  24,420,268,  an  increase  of  about  1,120,000 
over  1928.  The  importance  of  the  three  prairie  prov¬ 
inces — Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta — as  the 
principal  grain  producing  area  of  Canada  is*  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  of  this  year’s  total  crop  273,750,000 
bushels  were  grown  there. 

This  year’s  oat  crop  is  placed  at  28,270,000  bushels ; 
barley  at  100,467,000;  rye  at  12,919,000;  mixed  grains 
33,820.000.  all  of  which  are  as  proportionately  below 
the  1928  yields  as  is  the  wheat  crop. 

From  a  quality  standpoint  the  1929  wheat  crop  of 
Canada  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been.  The  greater 
percentage  is  grading  No.  1  and  No.  2  hard. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Always  Christmas 

Used  to  think  that  Christmas  was  nothing 
but  a  day 

To  get  a  lot  of  presents  and  to  give  a 
lot  away. 

Shouted  “Merry  Christmas”  and  helped 
to  trim  the  tree — 

Just  a  day  of  Christmas  was  all  that  I 
could  see, 

Since  I  found  that  Christmas  is  more 
than  any  day, 

Since  Christmas  came  to  our  house  and 
never  went  away. 

Struck  of  a  sudden  that  friendliness  and 
cheer 

Was  meant  to  be  on  duty  more  than  one 
day  in  a  year.. 

If  we’re  happy  Christmas,  why  not  the 
day  before, 

An’  the  day  that  follows,  and  so  on,  ever¬ 
more, 

Got  to  thinkin’  of  it — an’  that  is  why  I 
Bay, 

Christmas  came  to  our  house  an’  never 
went  away. 

Lots  of  us  go  plodding  along  the  road  of 
life 

An’  think  one  day  of  gladness  will  make 
up  for  all  the  strife, 

But  'the  Christmas  spirit  can  show  you 
how  you  need 

To  make  each  day  a  Christmas  in  thought 
and  word  and  deed. 

Used  to  pack  the  kindness  in  camphor 
balls  next  day, 

Till  Christmas  came  to  our  house  and 
never  went  away. 

Used  to  think  that  Christmas  was  nothin’ 
but  a  date, 

Till  I  learned  that  truly  you  would  never 
have  to  wait; 

But  that  it’s  the  spirit  that  never  stays 
apart 

If  you  let  it  find  you  and  keep  it  in 
your  heart. 

Since  I  found  that  Christmas  is  more 
than  just  a  day 

Christmas  came  to  our  house  an’  never 
went  away 

We  just  keep  on  givin’  to  strangers  and 
to  kin 

An’  find  that  what  is  going  out  is  always 
cornin’  in ; 

Makes  the  sunshine  brighter  where  we’ve 
got  to  live 

To  learn  that  givin’s  keepin’ ;  what  you 
have  you  give. 

Holly  in  December,  violets  in  May — 

And  Christmas  came  to  our  house — an’ 
never  went  away. 

— Credit  Lost 

* 

We  have  often  advised  applications  of 
castor  oil  to  remove  warts.  Experience 
shows  that  the  same  application  will  re¬ 
move  corns  painlessly.  Moisten  the  top 
of  the  corn  with  the  oil,  and  continue  to 
repeat  the  treatment  until  the  callous 
spot  may  be  removed. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  recently  wished  to 
alter  the  color  of  a  dark  brown  silk  dress. 
She  feared  that  black  was  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  change,  but  she  decided  to  try  for 
a  plum  or  dahlia  shade.  She  got  purple 
commercial  dye,  made  it  very  strong,  and 
dyed  the  dress  according  to  directions, 
merely  taking  out  the  hem  before  dipping. 
When  the  dye  bath  was  finished,  the  dress 
was  a  deep  rich  plum  color,  a  complete 
change  from  the  old  brown. 


English  Plum  Pudding 

My  own  people  who  came  from  Eng¬ 
land' in  their  twenties  brought  with  them 
many  habits  and  customs  of  Merrie  Eng¬ 
land,  among  them  the  use  of  plum  pud¬ 
ding  through  the  Winter  months.  To 
some  the  recipe  may  sound  appalling,  but 
it  is  really  very  simple.  The  rule  is  very 
versatile  if  I  may  use  the  word.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  dry  ingredients  may  be  mixed 
at  any  time  and  the  moistening  added 
whenever  you  wish  to  use  it,  or  you  may 
take  any  portion  of  dry  ingredients  when 
mixed,  and  add  an  equal  portion  of 
moistening  and  steam  it  as  usual.  Or 
if  you  prefer  you  may  mix  and  steam  the 
whole  amount  a  week  or  more  before 
needed.  Then,  when  ready,  reheat  in 
your  steamer  and  it  is  ready  to  serve. 
Sly  cousin  keeps  one  on  hand,  ready  to 
serve  to  the  unexpected  guest.  Usually 

1  only  steam  a  portion,  and  leave  the 
rest  dry  until  wanted.  It  is  delicious 
served  with  whipped  cream.  The  rule  is 
as  follows:  1%  lbs.  suet,  chopped  fine; 

2  lbs.  raisins;  1  lb.  currants;  *4  lb- 
citron  ;  14  lb.  candied  lemon  peel ;  two 
teaspoons  cinnamon;  %  teaspoon  cloves; 
1,4  teaspoon  allspice;  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg  ;  two  cups  sugar ;  five  eggs ;  three 
teaspoons  baking  powder;  one  teaspoon 
soda;  one-half  loaf  bread  crumbs;  two 
cups  flour.  Mix  all  ingredients  except 
eggs.  Beat  eggs  and  add  with  sweet 
milk  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Steam 
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three  or  four  hours  according  to  size  of 
puddings.  MRS.  R.  A.  E. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  own  custom  is  to  make 
into  one-quart  puddings,  and  boil  or 
steam  the  whole  batch  for  four  hours. 
Then  they  are  stored  in  a  cold  place, 
and  when  needed  steamed  for  another  four 
hours.  The  puddings  keep  perfectly  all 
Winter. 


Some  Christmas  Candies 

For  those  who  like  to  make  their 
Christmas  candies  uncooked  fondant  of¬ 
fers  many  possibilities.  The  foundation 
for  these  candies  is  made  of  confectioner’s 
sugar  moistened  with  sufficient  liquid  to 
handle  with  the  hands  or  roll  out  on  a 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  ol  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3Vs  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
Ya  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


213  —  Well  -  fitted 
Lines.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting  and  4 
yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 

Fall  and  Winter 
10 


799 — Very  Individu¬ 
al.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27- 
in.  contrasting  and 
1%  yds.  of  iHi-in. 
lace.  Ten  cents. 


754  —  Smart  Junior 
Press.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  614 
yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 

Fashion  Magazine, 
cents. 


board.  It  is  better  to  start  with  a  small 
amount,  or  to  make  several  small  por¬ 
tions,  then  color  and  flavor  each  as  de¬ 
sired.  After  this  is  done  it  can  be  used 
in  many  different  combinations  either 
alone  or  putting  different  colors  together, 
combining  with  nuts  or  fruit,  dipping  in 
chocolate  or  for  filling  dates. 

To  make  plain  fondant  heat  three  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  milk  or  cream  in  a  bowl,  add 
a  teaspoon  of  butter  and  enough  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar  to  handle,  stirring  in 
gradually.  Failure  is  almost  impossible 
as  one  can  always  add  a  little  hot  milk 
if  it  is  too  stiff. 

To  flavor,  make  a  hollow  in  the  fond¬ 
ant  and  add  flavoring  drop  by  drop.  If 
oils  are  used  instead  of  extracts  care 
must  be  taken,  as  a  drop  or  two  goes  a 
long  way.  After  flavoring  is  added  work 
fondant  with  hands  until  it  is  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed  in.  Dust  the  hands  with  dry 
confectioner’s  sugar  before  handling  the 
fondant. 

To  color,  if  liquid  coloring  is  used  add 
only  a  drop  at  a  time  and  work  in  well. 
It  is  easiest  perhaps  to  add  to  the  milk 
before  adding  the  sugar.  To  roll  out, 
dust  board  and  rolling  pin  with  dry  sugar, 
and  after  candy  is  cut  in  desired  shape 
place  on  waxed  paper. 

To  dip  in  chocolate,  place  dish  of 


SPHIIUPS: 

For  Trouble* 
due  to  Acid, 

INDIGESTION 

ACID  stomach 
HEARTBURN 
headache 
GASES  •  NAUSEA  . 


When  Pain 
Comes 

Two  hours  after  eating 


What  many  people  call  indigestion 
very  often  means  excess  acid  in  the 
stomach.  The  stomach  nerves  have 
been  over-stimulated,  and  food  sours. 
The  corrective  is  an  alkali,  which  neu¬ 
tralizes  acids  instantly.  And  the  best 
alkali  known  to  medical  science  is 
Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia.  It  has  re¬ 
mained  the  standard  with  physicians 
in  the  50  years  since  its  invention. 

One  spoonful  of  this  harmless,  taste¬ 
less  alkali  in  water  wTill  neutralize  in¬ 
stantly  many  times  as  much  acid,  and 
the  symptoms  disappear  at  once.  You 


will  never  use  crude  methods  when 
once  you  learn  the  efficiency  of  this. 
Go  get  a  small  bottle  to  try. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  Phillips 
Milk  of  Magnesia  prescribed  by  phy¬ 
sicians  for  50  years  in  correcting  ex¬ 
cess  acids.  25c  and  50c  a  bottle — any 
drugstore.  Complete  directions  for  its 
many- uses,  with  every  bottle. 

“Milk  of  Magnesia”  has  been  the 
U.  S.  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  The 
Charles  H.  Phillips  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  predecessor  Charles  H. 

I  Phillips  since  1875. 


Also  Infant’s  Vel- 
lastic  Wrappers  and 
Shirts.  And  Chil¬ 
dren’s  U.  K.  C. 
Sleeper  Suits. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For 
Bodygard  Underwear. 


UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 

Utica  •  •  New  York 


For  Man,  Woman  and  Child 
—  In  All  Weather — 


BODYGARD  UNDERWEAR 

For  generation  after  generation  the  healthiest 
people  in  America  have  preserved  their  good 
health  with  the  aid  of  Bodygard  Underwear. 
The  wear  you  receive,  saves  you  money.  The 
tailoring  mokes  you  comfortable.  The  quadfy 
makes  you  warm. 


A*  fine  ribbed  underwear 
with  a  springy  texture.  For 
Every  Member  of  the  Family. 


VELLAST/c 

UNDERWEAR 


An  elastic  knit  fabric  with 
a  silky  inner  fleece.  For 
Every  Member  of  the  Family. 


JqmJbdcuvL 


For  maximum  warmth  and 
comfort  without  excessive 
weight.  Heavy  fleece  lined. 
For  Men  and  Boys. 


^NIST£.- 

.durable  rib 


Men’s  soft  fleece  lined 
unions  made  of  quality 
yarns.  Modeled  for  perfect 
fit  and  bodily  comfort. 


yiie  Colder  theWcathcr  the  more 

you  Appreciate 

COLDPRUF 

KNIT  SLIPS 


The  coldest  weather  can’t 
make  you  shiver  if  you’re 
wearing  an  Indera  Figurflt 
(Coldpruf)  Knit  Slip. 

For  Indera  is  knitted  by  a 
special  process  that  keeps  cold, 
damp  penetrating  winds  out 
and  bodily  warmth  in. 

Indera  is  knitted  for  smart¬ 
ness  as  well  as  for  warmth. 

You  can  wear  Indera  under 
your  daintiest  frock  for  it  fits 
your  figure  perfectly.  It  won’t 
ride  up  around  the  hips  or 
bunch  between  the  knees. 

Indera  launders  easily  — 
without  ironing. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  or  de¬ 
partment  store  for  Indera. 

Indera  is  made  in  many  at¬ 
tractive  color  combinations  and 
various  weights  —  moderately 
priced.  For  women,  misses 
and  children. 

Write  us  for  style  folder 
No,  15  in  colors — it’s  Free. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Protect  your  skin,  scalp  and  hair  from 
infection  and  assist  the  pores  in  the 
elimination  of  waste  by  daily  use  of 

Ciiticiiva  Soap 

25c.  10  very  where 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


RE-SEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS 

New  Illustrated  Instruction  Booklet  for  lie-seating 
Chairs  with  RUSH,  CANE,  Fibre  Kush,  Splints  and  Reed 
10  cents.  Complete  Price  List  free.  New  Reederaft  In¬ 
struction  Booklet,  10  cents.  State  which  booklet  desired 

Hi  H.  Perkins,  268  Shelton  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

We  pay  delivery  charges.  Write  for  free  valuable  catalogue 

STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO 
426  Albee  Square  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

H.  T.  OL8EN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  To 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  piaster.  You 
wajk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1  .00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COM  FIT A.  PE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


Write  for  Free  Book  “MAKING 
MONEY  AT  HOME  WITH  A  LOOM,” 
tells  all  about  fun  of  weaving 
Colonial  Rugs  on  low  priced  UNION 
Looms.  Looms  demonstrated  at  our 
plant.  Visitors  welcome.  UNION 
LOOM  WORKS,  276  Factory  St.,  Boonvllle,  Naw  York 


WEAVE 
A  T 

HOME 


ttr  tnit  COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS,  SI. IS  lb. 

Y  A  K  IY  Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE. 

*  H  Bartlett  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Main* 


frt  ocvtUNU  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  wuth 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over  eut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes  New  wttrtn^i* 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1.4  W.,deU  g£  NeZ.fk.  N  J 

. . . 

Edmonds’ 

Poultry 
Account 


Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
anytime;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


□ 

□ 
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grated  or  shaved  unsweetened  chocolate 
over  hot  water  until  melted.  Stick  a  long 
darning  needle  or  hat  pin  into  candy 
and  dip  into  chocolate,  place  on  waxed 
paper.  A  greased  plate  will  not  do,  as 
the  chocolate  sticks  to  it.  If  chocolate 
gets  too  thick  reheat. 

Peppermint  and  Wintergreen  Drops. — 
Flavor  one  portion  of  fondant  with  pep¬ 
permint  and  work  into  shape  with  the 
hands,  or  roll  and  cut  in  desired  shape. 
Flavor  another  with  wintergreen,  color 
pink  and  proceed  as  with  peppermint 
drops. 

Peppermint  Wafers  or  Creams. — After 
fondant  is  flavored  with  peppermint  roll 
and  cut  out  in  circles,  large  or  small,  dip 
in  melted  chocolate. 

A  most  gratifying  compliment  was  De- 
Roy’s:  “Why,  they  taste  just  like  what 
you  get  at  the  store.” 

Maple  Creams. — Add  one  teaspoon  but¬ 
ter  to  four  tablespoons  hot  maple  syrup, 
add  sufficient  confectioner’s  sugar  to  han¬ 
dle,  shape  or  roll  out  and  dip  in  melted 
chocolate. 

Peanut  Butter  Wafers. — Add  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  peanut  butter  to  four  table¬ 
spoons  hot  milk.  Add  confectioner’s 
sugar  and  proceed  as  with  maple  creams. 

The  children  will  enjoy  candies  cut  in 
animal  shapes  either  plain,  colored  or 
dipped  in  chocolate.  Other  ideas  will 
suggest  themselves  once  one  begins  ad¬ 
venturing  in  candy-making. 

EDNA  M.  NORTHROP. 


The  Christmas  Gift  Basket 

The  Christmas  gift  basket  will  not  only 
afford  joy  to  the  recipient,  but  unlimited 
pleasure  for  the  manufacturer  who  loves 
her  culinary  art.  This  gift  can  be  filled 
to  the  brim  with  edible  surprises,  as 
varied  and  delectable  as  you  please,  all  of 
which  may  be  made,  evenings  if  you  wish, 
right  in  your  own  kitchen ;  perhaps  you 
have  some  of  them  already  on  hand. 

First  select  the  dainties  you  know  will 
please  your  friend.  special  favorites  being 
considered  first.  Here  are  a  few  things 
your  basket  may  contain :  An  assortment 
of  small  Christmas  cakes,  an  individual 
plum  pudding,  with  a  small  crystal  jar 
of  delicious  hard  sauce  to  go  with  it.  A 
small  glass  jar,  either  of  homemade  jelly 
or  jam,  or  one  of  each,  and  another  of 
pickles  or  a  good  relish  of  some  kind.  A 
box  or  two  of  your  best  variety  of  home¬ 
made  candy,  salted  and  coated  nuts,  and 
stuffed  dried  fruit,  such  as  figs,  dates  or 
prunes.  Chei-ries,  slices  of  preserved  pears, 
pineapple  or  citron,  drained  dry,  and 
small  clusters  of  raisins,  dipped  into  a 
sirup,  and  when  dry  and  brittle  wrapped 
in  transparent  papei*,  will  not  only  make 
a  nice  addition  to  your  basket,  but  will 
fit  into  all  the  little  crevices  and  corners. 

Have  your  containers  small  and  dainty  ; 
small  clear  glass  jars  with  screw-on  tops 
are  ideal  for  some  forms  of  goodies.  Use 
one-fourth  to  one-half  pound  boxes  for  the 
candies  and  nuts.  Dine  the  boxes  with 
wax  paper,  and  wrap  the  small  cakes, 
puddings,  jars  and  crystallized  fruit  in 
cellophane ;  this  is  a  clear  transparent 
wrapping  paper  used  so  much  just  now  by 
confectioners  and  grocers.  Tie  boxes  with 
Christmas  ribbon  or  cord,  and  use  the 
colorful  Christmas  labels  for  sealing  the 
other  packages.  Choose  your  basket  after 
you  have  decided  on  the  number  and  size 
of  articles  you  wish  to  send.  The  basket 
may  be  any  shape  or  color  your  fancy 
dictates,  the  size,  of  course,  depending  on 
the  number  of  articles  you  have  decided 
to  put  into  it. 

With  Christmas  so  near  at  hand  you 
will  want  to  begin  some  of  your  prepara¬ 
tions  at  once.  The  puddings  can  be  made 
early,  as  well  as  the  small  Christmas 
cakes,  and  if  the  recipes  given  below  are 
used  you  will  have  enough  of  these 
goodies  for  at  least  four  baskets. 

Starting  with  the  plum  pudding,  sift 
3%  cups  of  flour,  four  level  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder,  one  .teaspoon  each  of 
cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  three  times.  Work  with 
the  hands  one  cup  of  chopped  suet  until 
creamy,  then  add  one-half  cup  each  of 
brown  sugar  and  molasses,  one  well  beaten 
egg,  and  one  cup  each  of  currants  and 
chopped  raisins,  and  one-fourth  cup  each 
of  chopped  candied  orange  peel  and  citron. 
Blend  thoroughly,  and  beat  in  the  dry 
ingredients.  Tuirn  into  well-buttered 
moulds  and  steam  three  hours. 

For  the  sauce  cream  one-third  of  a  cup 
of  butter  and  beat  one  cup  of  confection¬ 
er’s  sugar  into  it.  Flavor  with  one-half 
teaspoon  each  of  lemon  and  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract,  and  beat  until  light  and  fluffy. 

Another  Chx-istmas  pudding,  somewhat 
different  from  the  first,  is  made  by  cream¬ 
ing  one-third  of  a  cup  of  chopped  suet, 
and  adding  to  it  one-half  pound  of  chopped 
figs,  two  and  one-half  cups  of  fine  stale 
bread  crumbs,  one-half  cup  of  milk,  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  and  a 
little  salt.  Turn  into  buttered  molds  and 
steam  3V2  hours. 

I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  making  the 
Christmas  cookies.  Mix  one  and  one-half 
cups  of  molasses  with  one  cup  of  shorten¬ 
ing,  then  add  one-half  cup  of  brown  sugar, 
a  cup  of  milk,  and  one  cup  each  of 
chopped  walnut  meats,  currants,  and 
chopped  raisins.  Sift  together  four  cups 
of  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  each  of  allspice, 
ginger,  cloves,  and  cream  of  tartar,  one- 
teaspoon  of  soda,  a  little  salt,  and  a  dash 
of  pepper,  and  add  to  the  first  mixture. 
Mix,  and  roll  out.  Cut  in  fancy  shapes 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

A  few  Marguerites,  baked  in  fancy 
paper  frills,  will  make  a  nice  addition  to 
your  list  of  small  cakes.  Beat  two  eggs 


slightly,  and  add  one  cup  of  brown  sugar, 
one-half  cup  of  flour,  sifted  with  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and 
one-thml  teaspoonful  of  salt,  then  add 
one  cup  of  pecan  nut  meats,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  lane  small  tins  with  the 
paper,  frills,  and  fill  two-thirds  full  with 
the  mixture,  put  a  perfect  half  of  a  pecan 
nut  meat  on  top  of  each,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  15  or  20  minutes. 

There  is  always  a  fascination  in  candy 
making,  especially  Christmas  candies,  and 
after  you  have  made  one  variety  success¬ 
fully  you  will  want  to  try  another,  so  I 
am  giving  you  several  tested  recipes. 

Just  a  word  regarding  fudge,  the  queen 
of  American  homemade  sweets.  Everyone 
neaxdy  has  her  own  particular  rule  for 
making  it,  and  sometimes  it’s  deliciously 
creamy,  while  at  other  times  it’s  un¬ 
happily  grainy.  To  solve  this  mystery  try 
cooking  it  more  slowly,  or  better  still  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  to  every 
pound  of  sugar,  but  for  the  very  best  re¬ 
sults  use  two  tablespoons  of  corn  syrup. 
The  following  rule  is  quite  dependable : 
Stir  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  milk, 
and  two  tablespoons  of  corn  syrup  to¬ 
gether,  then  add  two  squares  of  bitter 
chocolate,  chopped  or  shaved.  Stir  and 
cook  slowly  until  the  sugar  and  chocolate 
is  melted,  then  boil  until  the  soft-ball 
stage  is  reached,  stirring  occasionally. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  add  two  tablespoons 
of  butter,  and  one-half  teaspoon  each  of 
powdei*ed  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  when 
the  bxxtter  is  melted,  beat  until  creamy. 
Pour  into  a  shallow  square  tin,  lined  with 
wax  paper,  and  when  it  sets,  mark  into 
squares. 

For  a  delicious  walnut  cream  candy, 
put  one  pound  of  brown  sugar  into  the 
saucepan  with  one  cup  of  milk,  and  one 
tablespoon  of  butter.  Stir  and  heat  slowly 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  bring 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  cook  until  a  soft- 
ball  forms  in  cold  water.  Remove  from 
the  fire  and  beat  until  creamy,  add  two- 
thirds  cup  of  chopped  walnut  meats,  and 
pour  into  a  buttered  tin.  Cool,  and  mark 
into  squares. 

Cocoanut  creams  are  another  form  of 
sweets  easy  to  make.  Put  two  tablespoons 
of  butter  in  the  saucepan,  and  when 
nelted  add  l1/^  cups  of  sugar,  and  one-half 
cup  of  milk,  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Heat  slowly  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  cook  slowly  until  the  soft-ball 
stage  is  reached.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
and  add  one-half  cup  of  shredded  cocoa- 
nut  and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  and 
beat  until  cool.  Pour  into  a  buttered  tin, 
sprinkle  thickly  with  more  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and  mark  into  squares  or  diamond 
shapes. 

For  the  coated  nut  dainties  use  only  the 
freshest  and  best  prepared  nuts,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  chocolate  coated,  use  sweet 
coating  chocolate ;  bitter  chocolate  will 
spoil  the  flavor  of  the  nuts.  Halves  of 
English  walnut  and  pecan  nut.  meats, 
whole  blanched  almonds,  filberts,  and  pea¬ 
nuts,  are  the  best  for  coating.  Have 
everything  in  readiness  before  preparing 
the  coating.  For  this  chop  one  or  two 
pounds  of  sweet  chocolate,  accoi-ding  to 
the  amount  of  nuts  -you  wish  to  coat,  and 
melt  carefully  over  hot  water ;  never 
allow  the  water  beneath  to  boil.  Stir  with 
a  fork  until  melted,  then  beat  until  cool 
enough  to  coat  smoothly  without  dripping. 
For  dipping  use  a  two-tine  fork,  if  you 
have  no  regular  chocolate  dipping  spoon, 
and  let  the  chocolate  drip  off  before  plac¬ 
ing  the  nuts  on  wax  paper.  Dip  the 
halves  of  nut  meats  as  well  as  the  whole 
ones  into  the  coating,  one  at  a  time,  stir¬ 
ring  until  thox*oughly  coated  before  re¬ 
moving  from  the  chocolate.  Squares  of 
fudge,  or  the  nut  and  cocoanut  creams, 
are  delicious  dipped  in  this  coating.  If 
the  chocolate  becomes  hard  during  the 
dipping  reheat  and  beat  again. 

To  crystallize  fruit  or  nuts,  first  make 
a  syrup  of  two  cups  of  sugar  and  a  half 
cup  of  water.  Cook  until  the  syrup  be¬ 
comes  brittle  when  dropped  in  cold  water, 
then  place  the  saucepan  immediately  into 
a  basin  of  ice  water,  and  dip  the  fruit  and 
nuts  in  the  same  manner  as  for  chocolate 
coating. 

Salted  nuts  are  always  more  delicious 
when  freshly  prepared,  and  it  is  not  a 
difficult  task  to  do  them  at  home.  For 
salted  almonds,  first  blanch  them  by 
covering  the  shelled  nuts  with  boiling 
water;  let  them  stand  for  a  few  minutes; 
drain,  run  cold  water  over  them,  and  drain 
again  ;  the  skins  can  then  be  easily  slipped 
off  with  the  fingers.  Dry  on  a  soft  towl 
or  a  piece  of  cheesecloth.  It  is  better  to 
do  this  the  evening  before  you  plan  to 
prepare  them,  that  they  may  be  throughly 
dry.  For  one-fourth  pound  of  blanched 
almonds  heat  one-third  cup  of  olive  oil 
in  a  small  saucepan,  and  when  hot,  put 
in  a  fourth  of  the  nuts,  and  fry  until 
delicately  browned,  stirring  constantly. 
Remove  with  a  perforated  spoon,  arid 
drain  on  soft  paper.  Sprinkle  lightly  with 
salt. 

When  buying  peanuts,  get  those  which 
have  not  been  roasted.  Remove  the  skins, 
and  fry  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
almonds.  For  salted  pecans  it  is  better 
to  buy  the  meats  by  the  pound,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  remove  the  meats  from  the 
shells  without  breaking  therh.  Fry  the 
same  as  salted  almonds  and  peanuts. 
Filberts  should  be  roasted  in  the  oven 
until  brown. 

For  stuffed  dates,  make  a  cut  the 
length  of  dates  and  remove  the  stone. 
Fill  the  cavities  with  chopped  nuts  or 
fondant  cream,  shape  them  in  original 
form,  and  roll  in  granulated  sugar.  Or, 
for  something  unique  and  delicious,  dip 
them  in  chocolate  coating. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN 


farm  and  railroad 

FORESIGHT  PAYS! 


On  both 


When  Winter  comes,  Spring  is  not  far  behind  . .  .  Already, 
along  all  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  forward-looking 
farmers  are  busy  preparing  for  the  spring  rush.  Now  is  the 
time  to  overhaul  machinery,  to  make  all  possible  repairs, 
to  install  new  equipment  ...  to  get  the  whole  place  in  first- 
class  condition  before  the  spring  rush.  These  evenings  give 
a  fine  chance  to  figure  out  crop  acreage  with  the  seed  and 
fertilizer  requirements —to  do  a  hundred  things  that  will 
count  in  dollars  in  the  bank  next  fall. 

It  was  early  last  summer  that  the  NewYork  Central  Lines 
began  preparing  for  this  winter.  Rolling-stock  was  over¬ 
hauled,  snow  fences  were  put  in  order,  rail  and  ballast 
replacements  made,  weather  forecasts  sent  out;  every  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken  to  insure  good  service  in  spite  of  storm 
and  weather.  Now  the  problems  of  next  summer  present 
themselves  .  . .  Continually,  season  in  and  out,  the  railroad 
must  feed  into  the  great  markets  the  food  that  has  been 
harvested. 

Nowhere  is  preparation  more  important 
than  in  the  two  fundamental  industries 
of  transportation  and  agriculture. 

NewYork  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany— Michigan  Central— Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  NewYork  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Distressing  cold  in  chest  or  throat — 

that  so  often  leads  to  something  serious 
— generally  responds  to  good  old  Musterole 
with  the  first  application.  Should  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  if  used  once  every  hour  for  five  hours. 

Working  like  the  trained  hands  of  a  mas¬ 
seur,  this  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard, 
camphor,  menthol  and  other  helpful  ingredi¬ 
ents  brings  relief  naturally.  It  penetrates  and 
stimulates  blood  circulation,  helps  to  draw  out 
infection  and  pain.  Used  by  millions  for  20 
years.  Recommended  by  doctors  and  nurses. 
Keep  Musterole  handy — jars  and  tubes. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children .  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole . 


save 


New  FTtEE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower  'N 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  6  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters— 134.75  up. 
^  200  styles  and  sizes. 
r^Caah  or  eaay  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30 -day 
Free  Trial.  3G0-day  test. 
Satisfaction  Ruarariteed. 
29  years  in  business. 
750,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
161  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo, 

■T2S&  Direct  to  You” 


DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Name  Pencil  Sets  Please  the  Children 


No.  A— 6  Pencils,  Real  Leather  Case,  Name  in  Gold,  75c 
No.  B— 3  Pencils,  Real  Leather  Case,  Name  in  Gold,  40c 


- - -  -  1 

aAUD1.|, 

to*-*  t  ( 

CO«»  l  ,H  >  It  1  '  1  I, 

Sa..1  mwi 

No.  3H— 3  Pencils,  Holly  Box,  Name  in  Gold . ..25c 

N«.  6H— 6  Pencils,  Holly  Box,  Name  in  Gold . 40c 


Insurance  10c  extra.  Send  Check,  Money  Order  or  Stamps 

UNIVERSAL  PENCIL  CO.  3n3EweyJr6k°c,tsvt 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  W rite  to  M.  S.  Kittredge,  Tunkhaimock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 
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Junior  Series 

A  new  quality  line  of 
smaller  separators  for  the 
one  to  three  cow  owner. 
Most  efficient  and  durable. 
Finished  in  royal  blue. 
Three  sizes,  150,  225  and 
300  lbs.  capacity.  Prices 
$40.00,  $47.50  and  $52.50. 


P\E  LAVAL  Cream  Separators 
^  are  now  made  in  such  a  wide 
variety  of  styles  and  sizes  that 
there  is  one  for  every  need  and 
purse.  Each  De  Laval  is  the 
best  in  its  class,  and  every  pur¬ 
chaser  will  get  the  most  for  his 
money  in  separating  efficiency, 
ease  of  running,  long  life  and 
service.  De  Lavals  are  the  only 
separators  backed  by  more  than 
50  years  of  separator  manufac¬ 
turing  experience  and  a  world¬ 
wide  service  organization. 

Sold  on  easy  terms  or  monthly 
installments. 


'Europa  Series 

Another  line  of  still 
lower  price,  small,  Euro¬ 
pean-made  De  Laval  Sepa¬ 
rators.  Finished  in  red. 
Four  sizes  —  150  to  400 
lbs.  capacity.  Prices 
$30.00  to  $45.00. 


Prices  slightly  higher 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Send  Coupon 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  7048 
New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

I  would  like  full  information  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  De  Laval  Separators  (check  which): 

□  Golden  Series  □  Junior  Series 

□  Utility  Series  OEuropa  Series 

I  milk . cows. 

Name . 


Colder/  Sei  ies 

The  world’s  best  separators 
most  completely  and  conveniently 
equipped,  cleanest  skimming, 
easiest  running  and  durable.  Fin¬ 
ished  in  beautiful  and  durable  gold 
and  black.  Seven  sizes,  from  200 
to  1350  lbs.  capacity.  Prices  from 
$62.50  to  $300.00 — hand,  belt  or 
motor  drive. 


Utilitif'  Sei  ies 

Exactly  the  same  as  the“Golden” 
Series  in  construction  and  sepa¬ 
rating  efficiency,  but  lack  several 
features.  Sold  at  lower  prices. 
Three  sizes,  350  to  750  lbs. 
capacity.  Prices  $79.50  to  $107.25. 


Town 


State 


MOORE  BROS. 


PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  in  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz,  or  5  doz.  SI. 00 

rpcr  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send- 
ruLCt  ing  you  a  package  by  mail,  Free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  R,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES  ! 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

’’T'HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
A  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


DR.  NAYLOR'S 

TEAT 
DILATORS 

For  Spider.  Obstructions. 
Hard  Milkers,  Cut  and 
Bruised  Teats 

Heals  the 
-Ke 


M  edicated  — 


packed  in  medi¬ 
cated  ointment 

Don't  cut 
the  teat — use 

Dr.  Naylor 

Large  size  jar  mailed  postpaid  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you. 

PRICE  Jl.00  Write  DEPT.  5 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 
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You  can 


make  each  cow 
Fpay  a  dollar  a  month  more 

Clipped  Cows  Are  More  Productive 


Stewart  Clipping  Machines 

make  clipping  cow’s  udders,  under¬ 
lines  and  flanks  an  easy  15  minute 
job.  Clip  before  stabling  and  once 
a  month  thereafter.  Cuts  grooming 
time  in  half.  Makes  cows  healthier. 
Keeps  manure  out  of  the  milk  pail. 


Here’s  Why— 

Clipped  cows  give  more 
milk,  cleaner  and  better 
milk  at  less  feed  cost.  Clip¬ 
ped  cows  can  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  simply  wiping 
with  a  damp  cloth  before 
milking. 

Write  For  Catalog  Today  I 

Shows  complete  line  of  Stewart  Clipping  Machines.  Hand  power 
machines  as  low  as  $14;  electrics  complete  with  h.  p.  motor 
as  low  as  $45,  F.  O.  B.  Chicago.  Stewart  machines  are  easy  to 
use,  last  many  years.  At  your  dealer’s  or  order  direct  for  $2  down 
balance  on  delivery.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Free 
catalog  gives  the  many  proofs  of  how  clipping  pays. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

Dept.  317,  5600  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago 

40  years  making  quality  products. 

To  owners  of  Stewart  Clipping  Machines:  Write  for  valuable  information. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


A  Dairy  Cow  Ration 

I  am  feeding  my  dairy  cows  a  ration 
consisting  of  800  lbs.  of  cornmeal.  400 
lbs.  of  bran,  400  lbs.  of  gluten,  300  lbs. 
of  cottonseed  meal  and  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal. 
Could  this  be  improved?  I  have  fed  many 
different  rations,  and  had  good  results 
from  the  following :  400  lbs.  of  cottonseed, 
200  lbs.  of  oilmeal,  200  lbs.  of  gluten,  hut 
I  don’t  like  so  much  cottonseed.  Could 
I  use  something  else  in  place  of  some 
of  it?  i.  A.  M. 

Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Both  rations  carry  approximately  20 
per  cent  of  protein  which  is  ample  if  there 
is  an  appreciable  amount  of  clover  or 
Alfalfa  in  the  roughage.  That  they  are 
giving  good  results  is  sufficient  reason  for 
their  continuance,  and  in  any  event  no 
serious  criticism  could  be  made  of  either 
ration.  The  first  ration  is  rather  heavy 
or  lacking  in  bulk,  since  wheat  bran  is 
the  only  “light”  ingredient,  and  there  is 
only  400  lbs.  to  the  ton^of  that.  Tf  this 
raiton  were  made :  000  lbs.  of  cornmeal, 
000  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  500  lbs.  of  gluten 
feed,  200  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  and  100 
lbs.  of  linseed  oilmeal,  it  would  be  ma¬ 
terially  lightened,  the  protein  would  be 
only  slightly  reduced,  and  at  present 
prices  the  cost  would  he  reduced  about 
50  cents  a  ton. 

In  regard  to  the  second  ration,  if  bran 
were  substituted  for  middlings,  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  reduced  200  lbs.,  the  linseed  oil- 
meal  reduced  100  lbs.  and  the  gluten  feed 
increased  300  lbs.,  there  would  still  be  19 
per  cent  of  protein  in  the  mixture,  and 
the  cost  would  also  be  reduced  somewhat. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  the  feeds 
available  many  combinations  may  he  made 
without  materially  changing  the  composi¬ 
tion,  but  often  making  the  ration  more 
suitable  for  any  particular  purpose,  and 
taking  advantage  of  price  fluctuations  of 
the  various  ingredients.  H.  H.  w. 


Buckwheat,  Corn  and  Oats 
in  Ration 

I  have  buckwheat,  corn  and  oats  that 
can  be  ground.  What  concentrates  can  I 
put  with  them  to  a  suitable  ration  for 
good  milking  Holsteins  on  Fall  pasture; 
and  what  when  Winter  comes,  with  silage, 
and  Alfalfa  for  one  feed  daily?  K.  D. 

We  note  that  you  have  buckwheat  on 
hand  which  you  propose  to  grind  and 
feed  to  dairy  cows,  along  with  ground 
corn  and  ground  oats.  All  are  excellent 
concentrates  for  cows,  but  we  consider 
buckwheat  too  valuable  for  cow  feeding. 
You  no  doubt  cau  sell  it  to  the  miller  for 
grinding  into  flour  for  human  use  and 
buy  from  him  buckwheat  middlings  or 
buckwheat  feed,  which  may  he  fed,  if  so 
desired.  Wheat  bran,  however,  is  more 
commonly  fed,  but  probably  will  cost  more 
than  shipped  in  buckwheat  feed.  The 
latter  feed  contains  some  15.7  per  cent  of 
protein  and  buckwheat  middlings  about 
28  per  cent  of  crude  protein.  Wheat  bran 
contains  some  11.5  per  cent  of  protein 
and  is  well  liked  by  cows,  laxative  in  its 
effect,  which  is  a  valuable  attribute,  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  not  causing  a  rash 
of  the  skin  which  frequently  results  from 
free  feeding  of  buckwheat  iu  any  form. 
Less  buckwheat  feed  than  bran  would  be 
x-equired,  but,  all  things  considered  we 
should  advise  you  to  feed  a  mixture  of 
bran,  cornmeal  and  ground  oats,  adding 
some  linseed  meal  to  increase  the  protein 
content.  A  suitable  mixture,  to  feed  along 
with  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  corn  silage 
would  be  300  pounds  each  of  ground  corn 
and  ground  oats,  and  200  pounds  each  of 
wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal. 

If  preferred,  you  could  omit  the  ground 
oats  and  feed  a  mixture  of  ground  corn, 
575  pounds,  wheat  bran,  250  pounds  and 
cottonseed  meal  175  pounds.  There  are 
many  other  combinations  of  feeds  which 
we  might  suggest,  but  the  two  mixtures 
will  suffice  as  examples.  Those  mentioned 
are  especially  suitable  for  Winter  feeding, 
allowing  say  30  to  35  pounds  of  corn  sii- 
age  and  10  pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  per  cow.  The  allowance  of  concen¬ 
trate  should  be  on  the  basis  of  one  pound 
of  concentrate  per  day  for  each  three  or 
four  pounds  of  milk  produced  by  the  cow, 
depending  upon  the  richness  of  the  milk. 
In  following  this  rule,  cows  yielding  milk 
testing  3  to  3%  percent  of  butterfat  are 
usually  fed  concentx*ates  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  a  day  for  each  four  pounds  of  milk. 
Cows  which  produce  milk  testing  5  per¬ 
cent  or  more  may  be  fed  concentrates  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  a  day  for  each 
three  pounds  of  milk.  Feed  as  much  as  the 
cow  will  relish  and  pay  for  at  the  ruling 
prices  for  feeds  and  products,  increasing 
the  allowance  gradually  until  she  fails  to 
respond  to  an  increase  in  production 
which  will  cover  the  increase  in  cost.  That 
is  a  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  rule 
and  a  sound  one. 

Cows  grazing  ordinary  pasture  will  re¬ 
quire  an  allowance  of  concentrates  to 
keep  up  a  normal  nroduction  of  milk  and 
maintain  a  good  condition  of  body  which 
insures  a  eontinuauee  of  profitable  milk 


Its  Cured  \ 


Healthy  cattle  —  big  producers  —  are 
the  result  of  proper  feeding.  That’s 
why  Arcady  “Sweet  16’’  dairy  feed 
has  been  the  standard  16%  feed  in 
the  leading  dairy  sections  of  America 
for  more  than  seventeen  years.  Order 
from  your  dealer  today  or  write  for 
free  booklet  containing  valuable  in* 
formation  for  dairymen. 

ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING  , 
COMPANY 

Dept.  34.,  Brooks  Buildings  Chicago,  Ills 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  FREE 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 


BIGGEST  VALUE  LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
Biding9,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 


Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
— *  FAFF  emm  inK  an(l  Material  Book  No. 
K  **  173  and  for  Garage  Book. 

S  =  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  1223-1273  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Direct  from  Factory 

Giving  better  quality  and 
lower  prices  for  the  past  40 
years  has  made  my  business  1 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  —  Over  one  million  1 
customers  save  money  buy¬ 
ing  from  Jim  Brown.  High 
quality  Farm  fence  for 

Less  than  IV^c  per  Running  Foot 

Also  rock  bottom  factory  prices 
on  Poultry  Fence,  Gates,  Net¬ 
ting,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Heat¬ 
ers,  Furnaces.Separators.Baby 
Chicks,  Brooders,  Tires,  etc. 
Write  for  my  big,  new  21 

FREE  CATALOG 

and  get  my  new  low  factory  freight 
paid  prices.  Biggest  savings  in 
years!  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour 
service.  Write  me  today.  JimBrown.] 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  4355-B  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HOME  CHRISTMAS  TRAVEL 


DO  YOU  wish  to  enjoy  life  MOREi 
You  can  do  so  if  you  SAYrE  MONEY 
— a  hard  thing  to  start  but  easier  and  eas¬ 
ier  with  every  regular,  systematic  weekly 
or  monthly  deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank. 

WE  WELCOME  SMALL  ACCOUNTS 
Start  with  SI  .00  or  mor.  and  earn  our  liberal  Interest 


>§  1/  Q j  Dividend  Paid  Chartered  1868 

4r  /2  /0  Since  1919  Assets  over 

Compounded  Quarterly  $38,000,000.00 
»■■■■■■  Mail  this  slip  today  mmmmmmm . 

1  National  Savings  Bank  1 


70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  illustrated 
booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  in  the 
World.” 


Name 


Address 


•  City  . a  N-r 


1 

■ 

■ 

a 

1 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 


COl  TON  DISCS— For  your  milk  strainer,  300  ster¬ 
ilized  6  inch  discs,  $1.30:  inch.  $1.50— postage 

prepaid.  HOWARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  kept  I.  Cuotoa.  JiUiu 
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production  later  in  the  season.  A  good 
pasture  is  rich  in  protein  elements,  there¬ 
fore  cows  grazing  there  do  not  require 
the  high  protein  feed  ordinarily  necessary 
in  Winter.  It  will  suffice  to  feed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  ground  oats,  Avheat 
bran  and  cornmeal,  or  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  oats  and  corn  will  suffice  with 
fresh,  green  pasture.  As  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  and  the  pasture  grass  becomes 
dry  and  scant,  the  Winter  concentrate 
ration  may  profitably  be  fed.  The  cow 
that  is  in  rather  thin  flesh  will  most  need 
such  extra  feeding.  The  cow  that  is  in 
good  flesh  and  producing  less  than  one 
pound  of  butterfat  daily  will  not,  ordina¬ 
rily,  need  concentrates  during  the  grazing 
season. 

It  is  well,  if  possible,  to  supplement 
the  pasture,  as  it  becomes  dry,  with 
Summer  corn  silage.  Cutting  green 
“soiling”  crops  is  expensive  and  such 
crops  may  suffer  as  much  as  the  grass. 
Corn  yields  more  feed,  in  silage  form,  per 
acre,  and  more  uniform  in  quality,  than 
other  green  crops.  A.  s.  A. 

Farmers  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers’ 
Protective  Association  of  New  York  will 
be  held  at  the  Assembly  Hall,  Court 
House,  Syracuse,  New  York,  on  the  11th 
day  of  December,  1929,  at  one  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  purpose  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  the  election  of  directors  and  officers 
and  such  other  business  as  may  come 
properly  before  the  meeting.  Organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  the  movement  are 
requested  to  send  delegates  to  the  meeting. 

Arthur  Truax,  Secretary,  Camillus, 
N.  Y. 


The  Troublesome  Starling 

You  ask  concerning  the  disposition  of 
the  starling  to  attack  fruit.  In  this  re¬ 
gion  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  being 
a  pest  so  far  as  the  small  home  orchard 
is  concerned  especially  in  a  season  like 
that  just  closing  when  the  fruit  crop  is 
light  and  there  is  long  continued  drought, 
with  consequent  dearth  of  other  sources 
of  moisture  for  the  birds.  On  my  subur¬ 
ban  home  ground  there  are  four  apple 
trees  about  20  years  old.  Even  before 
apples  are  ripe  enough  for  satisfactory 
human  use  the  disagreeable  squeak  of  the 
starling  is  heard  continuously  from  the 
trees  and  this  year  with  a  light  crop  of 
Jonathan  and  Grimes  and  Stayman  there 
were  very  few  fruits  that  escaped  being- 
pecked  into  by  this  nuisance.  If  they 
would  confine  themselves  to  one  fruit  un¬ 
til  it  was  wholly  consumed  it  might  not 
be  so  bad,  but  no  such  economy  on  their 
part  is  practiced.  In  the  commercial  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  their  damage  may  be  as  yet 
insignificant,  but  they  are  proving  very 
destructive  in  the  home  garden. 

Besides  this  damage  to  fruit  they  are 
very  much  given  to  driving  out  the  blue¬ 
bird  from  its  nesting  places,  a  quite  un¬ 
forgivable  activity.  They  are  credited 
with  considerable  activities  against  in¬ 
sects  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
balance  is  very  much  against  them  and 
from  the  suburban  viewpoint  look  upon 
them  as  an  unmitigated  pest. 

J.  MARION  SHULL. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 

Starlings  here  destroy  more  grain  and 
fruit  than  all  the  other  birds  together. 
Crows  are  nothing  compared  with  the 
starling  here.  They  clean  whole  acres  of 
wheat  especially  the  late  sown.  I  think 
the  time  to  get  rid  of  them  is  now,  be¬ 
fore  they  drive  out  all  our  migrating 
birds.  All  the  birds  that  build  in  bird- 
houses  or  cavities  in  trees  are  getting  less 
year  after  year,  such  as  flickers  martins 
and  bluebird.  By  giving  these  birds  a 
chance  we  will  be  increasing  our  song  and 
insectivorous  birds  all  the  same  and 
with  less  loss  to  the  farmer.  e.bd.  m. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  30-Dec.  7  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exhibition,  Chicago. 

Dec.  2-7.  —  Rochester  Fanciers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Jones,  secretary, 
Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  4-7.  —  National  Poultry  Council, 
Stephens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  5-6.  —  Annual  meeting  National 
Dairy  Council,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  6-11.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  9-11. — Horticultural  Week,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Dec.  9-14.  —  Western  Nebraska  Organ¬ 
ized  Agriculture,  Scottsbluff,  Neb. 

Dec.  11-12.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society,  Women’s  Club  Bldg.,  187  Broad 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  10-13.  —  Vermont  State  Poultry 
exhibit,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  L.  B.  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Dec.  11-14.  —  Vineland,  N.  J.,  poultry 
pigeon  and  egg  show,  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall, 
Vineland,  N.  J.  C.  W.  Augeustein,  supt. 

Dee.  13.  —  Connecticut  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting.  Hartford,  Gonn. 

Dec.  13-14.  • —  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Poultry  Shoiv,  F.  W.  Lovett,  secretary. 
Hatfield,  Mass. 

Dee.  30,  1929-Jan.  4,  1930.  —  Nebraska 
State  Poultry  Show,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Jan.  7-9.  *  —  Organized  Agriculture, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jan.  7-9.  —  Nebraska’s  annual  corn 
show,  eastern  and  central  sections,  Col¬ 


lege  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jan.  8-10. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  annual  meeting,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  11-16.  —  Ogden  Livestock  Show, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Jan.  14-17.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  State  Armory,  Trenton, 
N.  J. ;  B.  Burk,  manager. 

Jan.  15-17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-19.  —  Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
secretary,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-25.  —  National  Western  Stock 
Show,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Jan.  21-24.  —  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-24.  —  Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  1.— Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Duquesne  Garden.  Secretary 
Harry  J.  Singer,  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa. 

March  9-15.  — -  Southwestern  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Fat  Stock  Show,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Dec.  11. — Nebraska  Hereford  Breeders’ 
Sale,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Dec.  16. — Red  Polls.  J.  O.  Anderson, 
Lexington,  Neb. 

Jan.  4,  1930. — Jerseys.  Dispersal  sale. 
Oscar  A.  Peterson,  Geneva,  Neb. 

March  17.  —  Shorthorns.  Interstate 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Bull  Sale.  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 


MILK-GETTER 


FOR  UDDER  TROUBLE 

MILK-GETTER  is  au  udder  salve,  easy  to  apply, 
penetrates  Quickly,  acts  immediately.  For  caked 
bag,  helps  restore  lost  quarters,  for  watery  milk 
and  relieves  garget.  Will  not  taint  the  milk.  A 
full  size  jar  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  &2.50. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

WEAVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Middlefield,  Ohio 


[ 


DOGS 


GREAT  DANES 


Ideal  Watch  Dogs. 
Dogs  and  Puppies. 

WEBSTHR  KllNEY 
Seneca  Falls. New  York 


Unz-lrair  Qnaniel  Black  male, 2  years;  house  broken; 
vuuici  upauiri  tine  stud;  watch  dog  for  ear,  $20. 
Also  puppies.  Eligible.  IDA  WOODEN,  Waterloo.  N.  Y. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Hhomont,  Dept.  It,  Honticello,  Iowa 


Scotch  Collies 


JAMES  HOWLAND 
Walton,  New  York 


Ia°l£  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  m2ostoo?d 

Males,  $6,  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  8myrna,  N.  Y. 


CA  BROKEN  RABBIT  BEAGLES  and  COON  HOUNDS-PUPPIES 

Cheap.  Trial.  MICHAEL  BAU8UTZ,  Seven  Valleys.  Penn*. 


COI.LIE  and  FOX  TKKRIElt  I* CPS- Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Clly,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Collie  Puppies;  pedigreed,  farm  raised. 
Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WINGERO,  Chamfccrsburg.  Pa. 


COLLIE  I*  II P  I’l  l',8 — the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi¬ 
greed.  Catalogue.  8.  BOWDEN,  Manafleld,  Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 

_ _ _ 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


FFDDFTQ  for  killing  rats, 
TEIIIltlv  hunting  rabbits 
and  othergame.  Males,  $*. 50. 
Females,  $5.00.  Pair,  $9.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penns. 


HEREFORD  STOCKERS  Steers,  3  loads 

Calves,  5  loads  Yearlings,  Springers,  Cows;  dehorned, 
medium  flesh,  choice  quality;  can  sort;  other  breeds. 
Write  or  wire,  FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  Stockport,  Iowa 


UERNSEY  HEIFER  CALVES  AND  SHETLAND  PONIES 

m  Stephen  Kellogg  Burden,  Jf.  Y. 


REG.  TOG6EN  BURGS  nnd  GRADES — Write  your 
requirements.  C.  G.  ROBINSON,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  and  FUR 

Spare  time  money-making  opportunity.  Chinchilla 
and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns.  Secure 
thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chinchillas,  *25 
per  matured  trio.  White  Flemish,  *60  per  matured  trio. 

CRAIN-FED  DOMESTIC  RABBIT  MEAT  may  he  eaten 
all  year.  It  is  a  recommended  health  tood  of  high  nu¬ 
tritious  value.  We  supply  them  dressed  to  private 
homes,  hotels,  restaurants  and  retail  meat  dealers  with 
fur  and  entials  removed  at  60c  per  lb. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 


REGISTERED.  Pedigreed  Chinchillas;  White,  Steel,  Grey  Flemish  Giants 
Silver  Merlins.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRT,  Montgromer;  Clr.,  Vt. 


HORSES 


Pnnwe  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
oneiiano  romes  mares  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS.  Atwater, Ohie 


Weanlings  Now  Ready  Shetland' ponies 

Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland  producing  county  inU.  S. 

[  .*.  DAIRY  CATTLE 

2  S^ssTTE?fS  YEARLING  BULLS 

Several  heifer  calves;  backed  by  OS  breeding,  36  pound 
sire,  extra  high  record  dams.  Herd  blood-tested,  ac¬ 
credited.  STARKDALE  FARM,  Jas.  8tark,  Pawling  N  Y. 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys— real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

Ash  Grove  Ay  rshires 

again  lead  the  50-lb.  fat  list.  We  are  now  offering 
bull  calves  from  12,000  and  13,000-lb.  cows. 

Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices  to 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Irons 

in  the 
tire . . . 


The  Rumely  Do  All  Tractor  with  46"  tread 


While  a  shoe  is  getting  hot  a  tire  over¬ 
heats  ...  while  a  clevis  is  forged  a  kingbol  t 
can’t  he  threaded.  A  specialist  does  one 
thing  at  a  time  .  .  .  and  does  it  super¬ 
latively  well! 

The  business  of  farming  cannot  wait  for 
tractor  repairs  .  .  .  you  have  to  plow  when  the 
ground  is  ready  ...  a  day  or  two  lost  may 
mean  the  difference  between  top  price  at  the 
market  and  a  lower  grading. 

A  tractor  must  be  dependable! 

Since  the  beginning  of  power  farming,  no  other 
type  of  farm  equipment  has  been  permitted 
to  distract  from  Advance-Ruinely,s  one  goal 
—  the  making  of  power  farming  machinery. 

The  Rumely  Do  All  is  a  fitting  example  of 
greater  progress  obtained  by  specializing. 
This  powerful  little  tractor  turns  in  a  short 
radius  and  works  close  to  fences,  trees  and 
buildings.  It  will  pull  a  two-bottom  plow  over 
5  to  8  acres  per  day.  Harrows  60  to  100  acres; 
seeds  50  to  100  acres,  or  plants  25  to  50  acres 
in  a  single  day.  It  will  handle  any  hay  tool, 
pull  the  largest  grain  or  corn  binder,  drive  a 
medium-size  silo  filler,  or  22-inch  thresher. 
The  DoAll  tractor  is  furnished  in  a  46-inch 
tread  non -convertible  unit  or  in  treads  up  to 
87  inches,  convertible  for  cultivation  of  all 
row  crops. 

ADVANCE -RUMELY  THRESHER  CO.,  Inc. 
La  Porte,  Indiana  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Bateman  Bros.,  Malvern,  Pa. 


i - - -  — - — - n 

IAdvance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc.  a 

Dept.  ZZ,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

I  Serviced  through  30  Branches  and  Warehouses.  . 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  literature  describing  the  New  Rumely  DoAll  Tractors. 

.  Address — . . . . . . 

I  City . . . . State . . . .  I 


GUERNSEYS 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

ARBELl  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  young-  bulls  at  attractive  prices. 
Closely  related,  to  New  York  State  Cham¬ 
pion  Class  FEF  and  to  Prize  Winners  at  1929 
National  Dairy  Show. 

TAKltELL  FARMS,  Ninltlivllle  Flats.  New  York 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Large  Imported  cows,  heifers  bred  and  open,  young 
bulls  of  service  age;  also  bull  and  heifer  calves  out  of 
Imported  Cows.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Pedigree. 

WM.  A.  DERSTINE  -  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  *4^. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  lest.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUOLA8TON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


|  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

BALANCE  OF  HERD 

Registered  Holsteins 

—  and  — 

Grade  Guernseys 

All  young  with  C.  X.  A.  Records. 

2  SERVICE  BULLS  FARMERS  PRICES 

to  settle  estate.  Owner  died. 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS  J  fc.Hna." 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CATTLE 

Modified  accredited  area,  the  5th  in  U.  S.  Can 
generally  supply  buyers  with  anything  in  pure¬ 
bred  or  grade  Holstein,  Jersey,  Guernsey  or 
Milking  Shorthorns  they  may  be  in  need  of.  3 
hours  freight  service,  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  Fieldman  and  service  without  cost  to  you, 

Crawford  County  Co-operstive  Dairy  Improvement  and 
Sales  Association,  Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  If.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  Went  Hartford.  Vt.  See. 


IF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers — write 

EDGE  WOOD  HAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wit; 


j  SWINE 

Successor  Berkshires 

1929  Spring  Pigs 

Mated  pairs  and  trios.  Boars  ready  for  service. 

1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE ^7; 

F.  M.  PaUIngton  «fc  Son  .  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

Big  Type  Chester  Pigs  E^rTr* 

fthio  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Nice  Pigs,  J9  00  each.  Ped. 
w  free.  Pairs,  no-akln,  *17.00.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fain.  N.  ». 

BREEDING  STOCK-FEEDER  PIGS 

Purebred  Young  Boars,  ready  for  service;  P.  China  and 
C.  White,  $35  crated.  Also  pigs  and  sows.  Feeder  pig*. 
20  to  50  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $8.00.  Truck  delivery  PhiJa. 
or  N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

A-Wks.-Old  Pigs,  $3.50  Ea. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  eating  before  shipped. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross.  I  guarantee  the  pigs  to  he  healthy  and  good 
size.  Will  ship  in  small  and  large  lots  C.  O.  9.  In  any 
way  your  dissatisfied  in  10  davs  return  pigs  at  my  ex 
pense.  /'rates  free.  A  few  Chester  White  Barrows,  i 
weeks  old  $4.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 

PIGS 

Chester  Whites,  Durocs,  Poland  Chinas 

You  cannot  tell  them  from  pure  breds;  growthy,  healthy 
pigs,  from  high  grade  bows  and  pure  bred  boars.  The 
kind  that  make  hogs  of  themselves.  Wo  have  been 
breeding  and  raising  hogs  for  over  20  years. 

4  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  each*  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS  Waltham,  Mat.*. 

L.  W.  Dean,  owner.  0.  K.  Laughton,  mgr.  Tel.  Wal,  08&8-M 

SHEEP 

1,5300  IBRED  HSWES 

FOR  SALE  IN  CAR  LOTS — 1,000  choice  large  black 
ewes,  yearlings,  2s,  3s  and  4  year  olds.  500  extra  large 
Michigan  Delaine  yearling  ewes.  Wholesale  prices. 

ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS,  So.  Bockwood,  Mich. 

Reg.  Lincoln  Rams,  Yearlings 

$40.00  and  $45.00.  Also  Poland  China  Service  Hoar, 
9  months,  $80.00.  11.  J,  LUND  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 

ATTRACTIVE  SHROPSHIRE  OFFERING  on  Reu.  Yearlino  Fwes 

"  Leroy  C.  Bower  Ludlowville,  New  York 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS.  RAM  LAMBS— S20  00  each 

■v  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  New  York 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ; 

- : - - -  - J 
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Barn  Book 


If  you  are  going  to  Build, 
Remodel,  Equip 
or  Ventilate  Any 
Farm  Building 

Don’t  fail  to  send  the 
coupon  below  for  the 
New  Drew  Line  Bam 
Book.  Get  this  FREE 
catalog  and  compare 
Drew  Line  values  with 
all  others.  See  what  you 
save  on  time-saving,  labor-sav¬ 
ing,  money-saving  equipment  for 
every  building  on  your  farm. 
If  you.  want  the  most  for 
your  money  in 


•wgS 


Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Water  Bowls,  Litter 
Carriers,  Pens, 
Ventilation,  etc., 

at  prices  that  save  you 
a  lot  of  money,  then  send 
for  this  new  Drew  Line  Bam 
Book  today. 


JJLEt 


(27) 


Drew  Line  has  helped 
farmers  save  money  on 
good  reliable  Barn 
Equipment  for  more 
than  30  years.  If  you  are 
ooking  for  the  kind  of  Barn 
Equipment  that  you  can  al¬ 
ways  depend  on — the  kind 
that  gives  years  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  —  then  don’t 
delay — send  the  coupon  now. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

The  new  Drew  Line  Barn  Book 
contains  130  pages,  showing  all 
types  of  Barn,  Hog  House  and 
Farm  Building  Equipment.  It 
also  tells  about  the  Drew  Spe¬ 
cial  Plan  Service  for  farmers 
who  expect  to  build  or  re¬ 
model.  The  cost  of  Drew 
Line  Equipment  is  so  rea¬ 
sonable  that  every  farmer 
can  afford  to  have  the  con¬ 
venience  and  money-saving 
advantages  of  modern  up-to- 
date  Barn  Equipment.  Check  the 
items  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  mail  the  coupon  for  this 
valuable  FREE  Book  Now. 

Read  Our  Poultry 
Equipment  Ad 
Opposite 


FREE  Book  Coupon } 

THE  DREW  LINE  CO.,  Dept.  627 
Ft.  Atkinson,  WIs..  Elmira,  N.  Y„  St,  Paul, Minn. 

(Mail  Coupon  to  nearest  office) 

Please  send  your  new  FREE  Book  and  catalog. 
I  am  interested  in 

n  Barn  Equipment  D  Drew  Natco  Silos 
O  Bam  Ventilation  □  Drew  Glazed  Bldg.  Tile 


Name. . , 
Town . . 
R.  F.  D. 


State. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


An  Interesting  Feeding 
Experiment 

At  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  there  is  an  experiment  with 
protein  cow  feed  being  carried  out  that 
it  of  interest  to  dairymen.  There  are 
only  a  few  sources  of  high-protein  cattle 
feed  and  cottonseed  meal  furnishes  two- 
thirds  of  it  all,  and  corn  gluten  and 
linseed  oil  meal  provide  considerable. 
Some  dairymen  do  not  like  to  feed 
much  cottonseed  meal.  Some  time  it 
may  he  necessary  to  watch  out  for  pro¬ 
tein.  That  is  one  reason  for  considering 
Alfalfa  and  clover  more  than  has  been 
done. 

The  experiment  is  with  grain  rations 
of  16  per  cent  protein,  20  per  cent  and 
24  per  cent.  Twelve  cows  have  been  se¬ 
lected  in  each  of  three  groups  and  are 
fed  roughage  alike.  Eacli  group  gets  the 
same  amount  of  grain  feed  in  proportion 
to  the  production  of  milk,  that  is,  1  lb. 
of  grain  to  3%  lbs.  of  milk,  the  milk  from 
each  cow  being  weighed  at  each  milking. 
When  dry  the  cows  are  fed  on  a  12  per 
cent  protein  feed.  The  difference  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  three  groups  is  in  protein  as 


stated.  16,  20  and  24  per  cent.  The  ra¬ 
tions  are  so  made  up  that  the  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  are  practically  the  same 
regardless  of  a  small  or  large  amount  of 
protein. 

These  cows  are  line  large  specimens 
weighing  over  1,200  lbs.  each  and  were 
last  Fall  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  four,  five  and  six  years  old,  differ¬ 
ent  ages  being  distributed  in  the  groups. 
They  have  been  well  fed  and  have  gained 
a  trifle  in  weight.  The  roughage  has 
been  No.  2  Timothy  with  a  clover  mix¬ 
ture  and  corn  silage.  They  have  been 
fed  1  lb.  of  hay  and  13  lbs.  of  silage  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  as  a  day’s 
ration.  The  experiment  is  to  go  on  for 
three  years. 

Results  thus  far  are  interesting  if  not 
at  all  conclusive.  There  is  a  surprising 
likeness  in  the  production  of  each  group 
of  cows  in  pounds  of  milk  and  in  fat. 
There  is  a  slight  difference  but  not  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  different 
rations.  All  look  to  be  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  The  average  farmer  is  likely  to 
feel  that  with  an  ample  supply  of  good 
roughage  a  24  per  cent  grain  ration  may 
not  be  required,  and  if  Alfalfa  hay  is 
general  it  may  do  to  use  the  16  per  cent 
grain  feed.  It  will  be  well  to  watch  the 
experiment  as  the  time  goes  on.  The 
cows  had  been  tuberculin  tested  and  had 
also  passed  the  abortion  blood  test. 

The  20  per  cent  grain  mixtui’e  is  as 
follows  : 

240  lbs.  linseed  meal 
220  lbs.  ground  oats 
300  lbs.  wheat  bran 
600  lbs.  corn  gluten  feed 
440  lbs.  hominy  feed 
140  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 
20  lbs.  steamed  bonemeal 
20  lbs.  ground  limestone 
20  lbs.  fine  salt. 

The  digestible  protein  is  put  at  17.176 


per  cent,  and  the  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  equal  to  the  ton,  1,400.5  lbs.  The  .24 
per  cent  feed  has  a  little  more  cottonseed 
meal  (360  lbs.),  a  little  less  of  hominy 
feed  and  a  few  other  rather  slight 
changes.  The  16  per  cent  contains  340 
lbs.  ground  oats,  700  lbs.  hominy,  only  40 
lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  400  lbs.  corn 
gluten  feed,  140  lbs.  linseed  meal  and  320 
lbs.  wheat  bran  and  the  same  of  minerals 
as  the  others.  l. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reporter!  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Nor.  23,  1929.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  fairly  ac¬ 
tive,  closing  fully  steady  with  week’s  25  to  50c 
advance,  top  medium  weights  $12.25,  bulk  of 
sales  $10.50  to  $11.25.  Bulls  about  steady,  she 
stock  and  all  cutters  steady  to  strong,  bulk  fat 
heifers  $9.75  to  $10.75,  beef  bulls  $9.50  to 
$10.25,  butcher  cows  $7.75  to  $8.50,  cutters 
$4.50  to  $6.  Stockers  and  feeders  in  line  with 
steer  advance,  most  sales  25c  higher,  bulk  $9.50 
to  $10.25.  Calves  firm,  practical  top  vealers 
$17,  few  selects  $17.50.  Receipts  include  one 
car  of  turkeys  front  Virginia. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  23,  1929:  Cat¬ 
tle,  143  cars:  51  Virginia,  30  St.  Paul,  14  Chi¬ 
cago,  10  Maryland,  8  Canada,  7  AVest  Virginia, 
7  St.  Louis,  5  Tennessee,  4  Kansas  City,  3 
Pennsylvania,  1  Indiana,  1  New  York,  1  Michi¬ 
gan;  containing  3A192  head,  226  trucked  in; 


total  cattle  3,918  head,  492  calves,  2,325  hogs, 
489  sheep.  Receipts  for  corresponding  week 
last  year:  Cattle  164  cars;  53  Virginia,  18  Chi¬ 
cago,  15  Canada,  15  AVest  A’irginia,  9  Maryland, 
6  Buffalo,  4  St.  Louis,  4  Pennsylvania,  2  New 
York,  2  Kentucky,  1  Tennessee,  1  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  1  Ohio,  1  Pittsburgh,  1  Michigan;  con¬ 
taining  4,682  head,.  372  trucked  in;  total  cat¬ 
tle,  5,054  head,  2,619  hogs,  631  calves,  79  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $11.75  to 
$12.75;  good,  1,100  to  1,300,  $11.75  to  $12.75; 
good,  950  to  1,100,  $11.75  to  $12.50;  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $11  to  $11.75;  common,  800  lbs. 
up,  $8.50  to  $11. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.25  to  $11; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.25;  medium, 
850  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  common,  850  lbs. 
up,  $7.50  to  $8.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  good,  $7.50  to 
$8.50;  common  and  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Bulls.— Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.75  to  $11; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle.— Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $9.75  to  $12;  common  and  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $9.75;  good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  down,  $9.50  to  $11.75;  common  and 
medium,  $7  to  $9.50. 


Hogs 

— Heavyweights,  250 

to  350  lbs., 

$10 

to  $10 

.50;  mediumweights. 

200  to  250 

lbs., 

$10.25 

to  $10.75;  lightweights,  160  to  200 

lbs.. 

$10.25 

to  $10.75;  packing 

sows,  rough 

and 

smooth. 

,  $8  to  $10.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 
Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $40.50  to  $41.50;  shorts,  $40.50  to 
$41.50;  hominy,  $45  to  $46;  middlings,  $46.50 
to  $47.50;  linseed,  $63  to  $64:  gluten,  $50  to 
$51;  ground  oats,  $42.50  to  $43.50;  Soy  bean 
meal,  $63  to  $64;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent.  $51 
to  $52;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $43  to  $44;  18 
per  cent,  $45  to  $46;  20  per  cent,  $49  to  $50; 
24  per  cent,  $52.50  to  $53.50;  25  per  cent,  $54 
to  $55;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $47.50  to  $48.50; 
Alfalfa,  regular,  $43  to  $44;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
$46  to  $47. 


Improving  Lard 

Here  is  my  recipe  for  rendering  strong 
lard  fit  to  use.  Take  about  a  half  dozen 
Irish  potatoes  to  a  gallon  or  less  of  lard 
Slice  them  as.  for  frying,  drop  them  in, 
let  them  boil  in  it  until  they  are  a  gold¬ 
en  brown,  then  take  them  out.  The  lard 
will  be  no  longer  strong.  b.  p.  r. 

Winchester,  Va. 


1oltng  MAN  :  “How  much  do  I  pay  for 
a  marriage  license?”  Clerk:  “Five  dollars 
down  and  your  entire  salary  each  week 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.” — Western 
Christian  Advocate, 


If  You  Want  More  Eggs 
Faster  Growth  and 
Bigger  Profits  from 
Your  Poultry 

Send  for  this  valu¬ 
able  new  Book  today 
and  find  out  how  you 
can  make  more  money 
with  Drew  Line  up-to- 
date  Poultry  Equipment. 

See  how  Drew  Line  offers 
you  a  short  cut  to  bigger  poul¬ 
try  profits  at  lowest  cost.  Just  com¬ 
pare  Drew  values  with  others  and 
see  how  you  can  save  money  on — 

Mash  Feeders 

Waterers,  Nests 

Brooder  Stoves 
Baby  Chick  Equipment 
Ventilation  Systems,  Etc. 

Drew  Line  has  helped 
thousands  of  poultry- 
men  make  more  money 


For  years  Drew  has  offered 
a  complete  line  of  good 
reliable  Poultry  Equip¬ 
ment —  the  kind  that 
you  can  always  rely  on 
to  give  long  service  with 
utmost  satisfaction. 

If  you  want  to  save 
money  and  get  the  most 
value  at  least  cost — 
then  don’t  fail  to  send 
the  coupon  for  this  New 
Drew  Poultry  Equip¬ 
ment  Catalog  Now. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

The  Drew  Line  Poultry  Book 
shows  all  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  types  and  styles 
of  Poultry  I  louse  Equip¬ 
ment.  Because  Drew 
Equipment  is  so  rea¬ 
sonable  in  cost 
every  poultry 
raiser  can  afford  to 
have  this  profit-mak¬ 
ing  Equipment.  Just 
check  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail 
the  coupon  for  this  FREE  Book 
Now.  Poultrymen  who  expect  to 
build  or  remodel  will  also  find  in  it 
information  about  Drew  Ventilation 
—  how  it  adds  to  poultry  profits 


Read  Our  Barn 
Equipment  Ad 
Opposite 


FREE  Book  Coupon 


THE  DREW  LINE  CO.,  D?pt.  620 

Ft.  Atkinson.Wis.,  Elmira,  N.Y..  St.  Paul.Minn. 

(Mail  Coupon  to  nearest  office) 

Please  send  your  new  FREE  Book  and  Cat¬ 
alog.  I  am  interested  in  □  Poultry  House 
Equipment  □  Poultry  House  Heaters 

□  Poultry  House  Ventilation  □  Baby  Chick 
Equipment. 


Name  . 
Town  . 


I 


R.  F.  D.  .  . 


.  State . 


■ 
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With  the 

Dairy-Beef  Calves.  —  By  using  a 
purebred  beef  bull  on  his  dairy  cows,  a 
Missouri  farmer  produced  more  pounds 
of  veal  per  cow,  a  better  quality  of  veal 
and  a  more  profitable  calf  than  he  had 
ever  obtained  by  breeding  his  cows  to  a 
dairy  bull.  For  several  years  his  only 
object  in  breeding  his  cows  was  to  fresh¬ 
en  them.  As  the  price  for  his  milk  de¬ 
clined,  and  his  milk  production  costs  in¬ 
creased,  he  became  interested  in  trying 
to  make  more  money  out  of  his  veal. 
Many  eastern  dairy  farmers  are  in  about 
the  same  position  that  he  was  in  when  he 
decided  to  improve  the  size  and  quality 
of  his  calves.  His  first  step  in  that  di- 
'reetion  was  to  buy  a  low-set,  blocky 
Aberdeen-Angus  bull,  which  he  crossed 
on  his  grade  Guernsey  cows.  The  horn¬ 
less  calves  from  this  cross  were  larger  at 
birth  and  had  better-colored  meat  than 
any  veals  that  he  had  ever  marketed  be¬ 
fore.  Some  Wisconsin  dairymen  report 
similar  results  from  the  use  of  Aber- 
deen-Angus  bulls  on  their  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  cows.  Seeing  that  fat  beef  cattle 
were  comparatively  high  in  price,  our 
Missouri  friend  fed  out  one  of  his  cross¬ 
bred  calves  this  year,  after  eastrating 
it  at  a  few  weeks  of  age.  This  steer 
when  15  months  old  weighed  1,250  lbs. 
and  early  in  November  brought  15c  a 
pound  or  $187.50. 

What  Some  Dairymen  Are  Doing.— 
If  dairymen  generally  were  to  use  pure¬ 
bred  beef  bulls  with  which  to  freshen 
their  cows,  the  prices  of  these  bulls  would 
mm  up  to  high  levels  in  a  few  years. 
Purebred  beef  bull  prices  are  higher  now 
than  those  which  most  dairy  farmers  pay 
for  dairy  bulls,  but  the  beef  bulls  are 
worth  more  as  sires  of  veal.  There  has 
seldom  been  a  time  when  purebred  beef 
bulls  adapted  to  this  purpose  could  be 
bought  at  so  low  a  range  of  prices  as 
exists  at  present.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  not  a  few  dairymen  are 
buying  young  beef  bulls  to  cross  on  their 
dairy  cows.  Many  others  would  buy  them 
if  the  bulls  were  locally  available.  For 
the  past  five  years  a  Southern  Illinois 
farmer  has  been  selling  his  Hereford 
bull  calves  at  weaning  time  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  at  $50  a  head.  His  neighbors  raise 
rhe  bulls,  cross  them  on  their  grade  dairy 
cows,  and  fatten  the  calves  for  beef. 
These  farmer-dairymen  sell  cream  at  40 
to  50c  a  pound,  delivered  to  local  re¬ 
ceiving  stations  operated  by  big  cream 
processers,  and  feed  their  skim-milk  to 
calves  and  pigs.  Incidentally  Mid-West 
and  Texas  cream  comes  in  carloads  to 
and  is  stored  in  eastern  cities;  and  some 
of  it,  I  am  told,  is  constantly  flowing  in¬ 
to  New  York  City.  Beef  cattle  of  good 
quality  and  finish  are  selling  at  rela¬ 
tively  high  prices.  The  supply  of  cattle 
of  this  class  is  lower  than  it  was  a  dozen 
years  ago,  when  the  enforced  liquidation 
of  mortgaged  beef  herds  in  the  West, 
and  the  widespread  extension  of  dairy¬ 
ing,  greatly  reduced  the  nation’s  beef 
cattle  stocks.  These  facts  account  for 
the  comparatively  high  prices  of  com¬ 
mercial  beef  cattle  today.  Cattle  of  fair 
to  good  beef  quality  are  likely  to  average 
good  prices  for  several  years  to  come  or 
until  increased  production  forces  a  de¬ 
cline.  Dairymen  who  use  beef  bulls  in 
their  dairy  herds,  and  feed  out  their 
cross-bred  calves  for  beef,  or  sell  them  to 
others  to  fatten,  may  eventually  lower 
beef  cattle  prices,  possibly  to  a  point  be¬ 
low  production  costs.  In  that  case  they 
could  shift  back  to  veal  production.  Good 
veal  calves  have  been  fairly  profitable  to 
producers  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
veal  is  an  increasingly  popular  item  in 
the  diet  of  town  and  city  people.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  have  a 
chance  in  the  East  to  increase  our  net 
returns  from  numerous  dairy  herds  by 
improving  the  quality  of  our  veal  calves, 
and  by  feeding  out  the  best  of  these  calves 
for  beef,  if  they  are  sired  by  good  beef 
bulls. 

The  Best  Beef. — It  is  impossible  to 
produce  the  best  and  highest-priced  beef 
by  fattening  calves  born  of  dairy  cows. 
Fair  to  good  beef  is  produced  in  that 
way,  but  it  will  continue  to  sell  on  foot 
at  considerably  lower  prices  per  pound 
than  are  paid  for  the  best  prime  steers 
of  good  beef  breeding  on  both  sides  of 
their  pedigrees.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
some  profit  in  lower-priced  beef  for  pro¬ 
ducers  who  learn  how  to  make  it  ec-o- 


Livestock 

nomically  in  connection  with  dairying  or 
any  other  branch  of  farming.  Further¬ 
more,  the  strong,  steady  demand  for  the 
lower-priced  grades  and  cuts  of  beef  is 
more  likely  to  increase  than  decrease ; 
whereas,  the  limited  demand  for  the  best 
grades  would  be  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  even  if  it  were  fully  developed. 
Many  a  farmer  doesn’t  “do  better”  be¬ 
cause  he  reads  and  hears  that  there  isn’t 
any  money  in  farming  unless  a  man  pro¬ 
duces  crops  or  animals  of  top  market 
quality.  Most  idealists  and  efficiency  ad¬ 
vocates  counsel  him  to  produce  “the 
best.”  He  knows  that  he  has  a  long  way 
to  go  and  must  spend  a  lot  of  money  be¬ 
fore  he  can  do  it.  He  has  probably  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  best  is  always  the 
most  profitable.  Sometimes  it  is  and  some¬ 
times  it  isn’t,  in  beefmaking  at  any  rate. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  wealthy  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  demand  and  can  pay 
for  the  best,  whatever  it  is;  many  mil¬ 
lions,  however,  can’t  afford  to  buy  it,  nor 
can  the  majority  of  farmers  afford  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  Lots  of  city  people  who  are 
obliged  to  practice  economy  and  thrift, 
are  learning  that  the  cheaper  grades  and 
cuts  of  beef  and  other  meats,  if  properly 
cooked,  are  both  palatable  and  nutritious. 
They  are  learning  how  to  make  the  best 
use  of  what  they  can  afford  to  buy.  Beef 
of  fair  to  good  quality  can  be  produced  at 
a  profit  by  many  eastern  dairy-farmers  if 
they  freshen  their  cows  with  purebred 


beef  bulls,  and  fatten  their  cross-bred 
calves. 

An  Ain  to  Dairying. — In  farming  we 
have  to  take  things  as  we  find  them,  do 
the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have,  and 
make  changes  gradually.  Couldn’t  some¬ 
thing  be  done,  under  these  conditions,  on 
a  large  number  of  dairy  farms  to  in¬ 
crease  and  stabilize  the  prices  received 
by  producers  for  fluid  milk?  If  on  these 
farms  this  product,  especially  in  flush  or 
surplus  periods,  were  “manufactured” 
into  beef,  veal  or  pork,  the  effect  on  fluid 
milk  prices  should  be  helpful  to  producers. 
Cheap  milk  sold  in  the  form  of  meat 
would  be  profitable  to  those  producers  who 
were  in  a  position  to  raise  or  feed  some 
meat  and  breeding  stock.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  more  milk  we  use  in  “manu¬ 
facturing”  or  meat-making  on  the  farm, 
where  it  is  produced,  the  less  dependent 
we  are  on  the  big  milk  distributors  who 
fix  the  prices  that  they  pay  for  fluid 
milk.  Some  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
farm  as  a  factory  or  plant,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  low-priced  raw  materials  into 
higher-priced  marketable  products,  have 
been  developed  in  recent  years  by  some 
Minnesota  dairy  farmers,  to  their  de¬ 
cided  advantage.  Pork,  “milk-fat”  calves 
and  poultry  are  the  by-products  of  Iheir 
dairying.  Milk  is  the  best  of  all  feeds 
with  which  to  produce  growth  in  young 
animals.  Some  dairymen  use  some  of 
their  whole  milk  in  raising  purebred  dairy 
calves,  which  learn  to  eat  grain  and  hay 
before  they  are  weaned.  Since  these 
dairymen  get  $75  to  $350  a  head  for  their 


calves  (bulls  and  heifers)  at  about  a 
year  of  age,  they  commonly  make  a  good 
pi-ofit  on  the  whole  milk,  grain,  hay  and 
care  that  the  calves  receive. 

Veal  Calf  Weights.  —  Most  of  the 
calves  received  at  the  Jersey  City  stock 
yards  from  local  or  “close-in”  territory 
classify  as  veals,  weighing  120  to  140  lbs. 
They  are  of  dairy  breeding,  and  are 
marketed  a  few  weeks  after  birth.  To 
look  at  them  in  the  pens  at  that  market, 
oue  would  judge  that  they  were  almost  all 
Holstein-Friesians.  At  birth  the  calves 
of  this  breed  average  about  80  lbs.  This 
is  a  considerably  greater  birth-weight 
than  that  of  calves  of  any  other  dairy 
breed,  with  the  exception  of  Brown 
Swiss,  which  average  about  100  lbs. 
Milking  or  “dairy”  Shorthorns  stand 
third,  with  a  birth-weight  of  73  lbs.  An 
experienced  buyer  at  Jersey  City  says 
that  the  best  veal  calves,  for  which  the 
higher  prices  are  paid,  are  of  Shorthorn 
or  Holstein-Friesian  breeding,  while 
those  of  any  of  the  beef  breeds  are 
equally  good,  and  often  better.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  milk-fed,  in  order  to  possess 
the  growth,  fat  and  quality  that  command 
the  higher  prices,  which  are  15  to  19c 
a  pound.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  be 
told  by  this  buyer  that  Brown  Swiss  veal 
calves  are  excessively  lean,  and  cut  dark. 
These  are  objectionable  characteristics, 
he  said,  to  consumers,  who  want  fat, 
pink  veal.  Brown  Swiss  breeders  may 
have  an  answer  to  this  criticism.  If  it 
is  true,  it  will  weigh  rather  seriously 
against  their  breed  in  some  regions.  Dark 
meat.,  however,  is  not  a  breed  charaeter- 
istic,  for  it  occurs  in  some  cattle  of  all 
breeds  in  the  United  States.  It  is  com¬ 
monest,  however,  in  those  that  have  made 
most  or  all  of  their  growth  on  grass  after 
weaning,  in  certain  areas.  Nobody  knows 
what  causes  dark  meat  in  cattle.  Tin* 
subject  is  under  investigation  by  scien¬ 
tists.  D.  C.  W. 
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ONE  exhibitor,  the  Kissel  Manor  Farm  of  Lititz,  Pa., 
made  the  following  record  at  the  Lancaster  County  Fair 
— Jersey  Cattle  Show — in  the  Fall  of  1929. 

First  prize.  Grand  Champion — “Woodbine’s  Charlotte” 
(over  1  years). 

First  prize  (2-year  class)  “Fairy  Mascott  Louise.” 

Junior  Champion  and  Grand  Champion,  “Blond’s  Golden 
Owl”  (under  2  years). 

First  prize  (under  1  year)  “Combination  Jessie.” 

What  they  do  in  the  show-ring  and  what  they  do  in  the  milk 
pail  are  equally  important.  Kissel  Manor  Farm  use§  Eshel- 
man  Feed  exclusively.  And  here  is  the  official  production 
record  for  July  1929,  with  34  milking  cows: 

Total  Prod.  Per  Cow  Per  Cow 
31  Days  31  Days  Per  Day 

Milk .  24,387.23  lbs.  786.23  lbs.  26.2  lbs. 

Butterfat .  1,078.  8  lbs.  34.  8  lbs.  1.1  lb. 

More  than  /  lb.  butterfat  per  cow  per  day  ! 

Since  1842  four  generations  of  the  Eshelman  family 
have  been  in  the  feed  business.  Located  in  Lancaster 
County,  one  of  the  richest  farming  counties  of  the 
country,  the  men  who  make  Eshelman  feed  for  you  are 
most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge,  an  in¬ 
terest,  a  pride  to  their  work — which  produces  better  feed. 
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for  cows,  calves,  steers, hods 
horses,  pigeons  and  poultry 


RED  ROSE  24 
A  high  grade,  complete , 
balanced  ration,  containing 
molasses.  Palatable,  digesti¬ 
ble,  adapted  for  feeding  with 
low  grade  roughage. 


GOLDEN  ROD  25 
A  high  grade,  high  protein, 
dairy  ration,  without  mo¬ 
lasses.  Palatable  and  highly 
digestible.  Especially  well 
adapted  for  use  with  low 
grade  roughage. 


SACK-OF-SILAGE 
An  ideal  carbohydrate  feed 
— sweetened  with  molasses. 
Good  for  young  or  dry 
stock.  Ideal  supplement  to 
pasture. 

There  is  an  Eshelman  Guar¬ 
anteed  Feed  to  meet  every 
feeding  requirement  of  / 
live-stock  and  poultry  • 

— backed  by  87  years’  ✓  'v 
experience  —  made 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Now  that  the  National  Grange  has 
decided  to  come  to  New  York  State  for 
its  1930  session,  the  next  question  to  be 
determined  is  what  city  will  act  as  host 
to  the  big  convention.  This  decision  will 
rest  with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Grange.  The  choice  will  probably 
lie  between  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  as 
owing  to  the  large  number  attending  these 
isessions  none  but  the  larger  cities  can 
accommodate  the  crowds. 

The  first  session  of  the  National  Grange 
to  meet  in  the  Empire  State  was  in  1893, 
when  Syracuse  acted  as  host.  In  1918 
that  city  again  entertained  the  big  body 
of  Grangers.  In  1903  Rochester  was 
chosen. 

The  seventh  degree  class  at  the  1893 
session  at  Syracuse  numbered  275.  At 
Rochester  the  class  reached  620  and  in 
1918  1,524  received  the  high  degree.  The 
honor  of  furnishing  the  largest  seventh 
degree  class  goes  to  New  England,  Boston 
having  a  class  of  9,838  at  the  1920 
session.  The  second  largest  class  also  is 
credited  to  New  England,  Portland,  Maine, 
having  a  class  of  7,236  in  1926,  when  the 
National  Grange  met  there. 

Previous  to  this  year’s  session,  a  total 
of  over  60.000  have  received  the  seventh 
degree  since  it  was  conferred  in  1884  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  the  first  time.  At 
the  Nashville  session  45  years  ago  but 
eight  received  the  degree. 

Thirty-one  States  were  representated 
at  the  Seattle  session,  and  at  the  1930 
session  it  is  likely  that  South  Carolina 
will  be  added  as  a  Grange  State,  as  an 
actve  campaign  is  being  staged  in  that 
State  by  'the  National  Grange  organizers, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  State  Grange 
will  *be  organized  there  before  the  1930 
session  of  the  National  Grange. 

The  following  State  Granges  will  hold 
their  annual  sessions  in  December :  Del¬ 
aware.  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey.  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin.  More  State 
Granges  meet  in  December  than  in  any 
other  month.  Colorado  meets  in  January, 
as  do  Connecticut  and  Idaho.  New  York 
is  the  only  State  which  holds  its  annual 
sessions  in  February.  Oregon,  South 
Dakota  and  Washington  meet  in  June. 
October  is  the  meeting  month  for  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Missouri. 
Nebraska.  Vermont  and  West  Virginia. 

A  State  association  of  the  Pomona  lec¬ 
turers  of  New  York  will  be  organized  at 
the  coming  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange  to  be  held  at  Syracuse  Feb.  4-7, 
according  to  «a  statement  by  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  L.  Arthur  of  Lowville.  lecturer  of 
the  State  Grange.  There  will  also  be  sev¬ 
eral  conferences  of  lecturers  at  the  coming 
session  at  Syracuse.  The  State  Deputies’ 
Association  will  also  hold  their  annual 
meeting,  as  will  the  Grange  League 
Federation,  the  latter  holding  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  Monday  immediately  preceding 
the  State  Grange  session.  County  Deputy 
Glen  I..  Gwent  of  Yates  County  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  deputies  anti  N.  F.  Webb  of 
Cortland  is  president  of  the  G.  L.  F. 
Elmer  Mealio,  county  deputy  of  Saratoga 
County,  is  the  secretary  of  the  Deputies’ 
Association, 


Improving  New  Seeding 

I  have  10  acres  of  new  seeding  with  a 
fairly  good  catch  of  clover,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  there  is  anything  that  I  can 
topdress  it  with  this  Fall  <u;  early  in  the 
Spring  that  would  give  me  a  fair  crop  of 
hay  next  Summer.  e.  a.  d. 

A  thin  dressing  of  stable  manure  is 
wonderfully  good  for  such  grass,  as  it 
gives  a  little  protection  in  Winter  and 
seems  to  have  in  its  composition  just 
about  what  such  tender  plants  want.  Man¬ 
ure  for  such  purposes,  of  course,  should 
be  very  fine,  as  if  spread  with  a  fork  in 
chunks  a  great  amount  of  the  young  grass 
will  be  smothered. 

In  the  absence  of  manure,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  use  a  dressing  of  commer¬ 
cial  fex-tilizer  analyzing  say  4-6-6,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  nature.  If  you  felt  disposed 
to  make  the  investment  of  500  •pounds  of 
such  material  to  the  acre,  doubtless  it 
would  help. 

Y'ou  know  better  about  the  condition 
of  that  land  and  what  has  been  its  pre¬ 
vious  history.  If  it  was  fairly  well  fed 
before  seeding  down,  perhaps  nothing 
more  would  be  needed  now  other  than  a 
thin  dressing  of  the  manure  if  available. 


But,  if  the  land  is  not  in  very  good  heart, 
and  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  sour,  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  in  addition,  at  least  a  ton  of 
ground  limestone  to  the  acre  would  pay 
very  well.  One  man  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted  keeps  a  close  watch  of  his 
fields  and  puts  fertilizer,  lime,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  seed  on  parts  that  he  sees  are 
likely  to  need  this  better  treatment.  This 
is  a  very  good  plan  if  oixe  gets  to  watch 
the  field  like  that. 


Amherst,  Mass.,  Short 
Courses 

Five  10-week  and  three  10-day  courses 
of  interest  to  farm  folks  are  being  offered 
this  Winter  by  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Amherst,  Two  new 


courses  being  offe red  for  the  first  time  are 
General  Farming  (including  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  and  fruit  growing)  and  Dairy 
Farming  and  Livestock  Raising.  Poultry 
Raising,  Flower  Growing,  and  Greenkeep¬ 
ing  are  the  other  courses  offered.  Flower 
Growing  is  offered  only  every  other  year 
and  will  not  be  given  in  1931.  The  Green¬ 
keeping  course  is  open  only  for  profes¬ 
sional  greenkeepers  and  is  already  filled 
for  1930. 

These  10-week  courses,  which  are 
scheduled  from  January  2  to  March  15, 
1930,  are  so  arranged'  that  a  person  must 
take  the  complete  course  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  select  any  subject  he  wishes 
which  was  possible  in  -former  years.  Reg¬ 
istrations  should  be  in  »by  December  20. 

The  three  10-day  courses  a  re  Testing 
and  Milk  Plant  Operation  and  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Surplus  Milk  Products,  January 
13  to  January  24;  Ice  Cream  Making, 
January  26  to  February  7 ;  and  Feeding 


December  7,  1029 

and  Dairy  Herd  Management,  February 
10  to  February  21. 

No  entrance  requirements  have  been 
fixed,  according  to  the  short  course  office, 
lother  than  that  the  student  shall  be  at 
least  18  years  of  age  and  shall  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  elementai-y  or  common  school. 
Programs  for  all  courses  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  Short  Course  Office,  M.  A. 
C.,  Amherst,  Mass. 


She:  “The  world  is  full  of  i-aseals  this 
morning,  the  milkman  gave  me  a  counter¬ 
feit  half-dollar.  He :  “Where  is  it  my 
dear?’’  “Oh,  I’ve  already  got  rid  of  it— 
luckily  the  butcher  took  it.’’ — Detroit 
News. 


Ah,  we  have  a  solution  for  naval  ex¬ 
penses.  Let  the  ship-builders  take  the 
money  they  pay  for  lobbyists  and  put  it  in 
cruisers,  thus  relieving  the  l'est  of  the 
country.- — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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DAIRY  RATION 

Feed  with  coarse  roughages — • 
timothy,  mixture  of  timothy 
and  clover,  red  top  grasses, 
corn  fodder. 


AFTER  all,  money  is  what 
^lyou’re  working  sixteen 
hours  a  day  for,  isn’t  it?  I  only 
knew  one  man  who  boasted  he 
ran  a  farm  for  his  health  alone 
— -and  he  lost  them  both. 

Yes,  sir.  You’re  keeping  a 
herd  of  cows  for  what  you  can 
make  on  them  over  and  above 
their  expenses.  And  you ’re  prob¬ 
ably  as  good  a  business  man  as 
you  are  a  dairyman.  That’s  why 
you’re  ready  to  consider  a  prop¬ 
osition  that  promises  to  give 
you  a  bigger  return. 

More  Milk  From  Each  Cow 

\  ou  and  I  know  that  the  surest  way 
to  make  bigger  profits  is  to  get  the  most 
milk  from  each  cow.  And  the  way  to 
accomplish  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
feed  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration. 

J 

Naturally,  I  think  Bull  Brand  is  the 
best  milk-producing  feed  that  you  can 
get  anywhere — at  any  pice.  For  one 
thing  I  know  howr  it’s  made  here  at  the 
mill  that  is  said  to  be  the  most  up-to- 
date  in  the  world.  I  know  it’s  made  on 
a  perfectly  balanced  formula,  from  the 
choicest  protein  concentrates,  minerals 
and  other  necessary  ingredients.  I 
know  too  that  it  holds  a  ten-year-rec¬ 
ord  for  being  the  most  productive, 
per  dollar  of  feed  cost. 


What  Feeders  Say 

Feeders  everywhere  tell  me  that  Bull 
Brand  gets  more  milk  and  keeps  cows 
in  better  condition.  J.  E  Slyder,  writes 
from  Seven  Valley,  Pa.  "The  first  week 
I  tried  Bull  Brand  on  one  cow  she 
gave  110  lbs.  more  milk.”  "Two  full 
pails  more  a  day  on  B-B,”  writes  M. 
B.  Ryan,  Bomossen,  Vt.  "75  lbs.  more 
a^  day  with  B-B,”  reports  Howard 
Kriebel,  Landsdale,  Pa.  "My  cows  gain¬ 
ed  10  gallons  a  day  on  Bull  Brand,” 
says  Oscar  Martin  of  Oakdale,  Md. 
’  After  changing  to  B-B  feed  my  herd 
jumped  40  qts.  a  day,”  writes  Robert 
Bell  of  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

Our  Money  Back  Otter 


20%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  clover  hay  or  medi¬ 
um  quality  alfalfa  and  silage. 


16%  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  high  quality  clo-ver 
or  second  growth  alfalfa.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  dry  cows. 


Rl-131 


Regardless  of  the  feed  you  are  usin^ 
try  Bull  Brand,  and  see  how  it  result 
in  extra  profits.  Yet  I  am  not  asking 
you  to  risk  a  penny.  Just  order  througl 
your  dealer  enough  feed  for  one  cov 
for  one  month.  Feed  it  to  your  poores 
milker  and  watch  results.  If  you  aren’ 
satisfied  that  Bull  Brand  gives  mon 
milk  per  dollar  of  feed  cost — hand  the 
empty  bags  to  the  dealer.  He’ll  giveyoi 
back  without  bickering  or  questions 
every  cent  you  paid  for  the  feed.  That’: 
fair  and  square  isn’t  it? 

Then' s  just  a  chance  that  yoeir  dealer 
doesn’t  stock  Bull  Brand.  If  that's  the  case, 
write  to  me  direct  and  Til  see  you  get  it. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.  Inc.,  Buifalo,  N.  Y. 


Feed  Bull  Brand  Laying 
Mashes,  Scratch  Feeds, 
Chick  Starter  and  Growing 
Feeds. 


Vht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Stepping  Stones 

The  famous  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  boulder 
of  syenitic  granite,  quartz,  feldspar  and 
hornblende.  It  differs  from  the  true 
granite  in  having  the  mica  replaced  by 
hornblende.  The  feldspar  is  generally  red, 
and  the  hornblende  gives  a  mottled  red 
and  dark  green  color  to  the  rock.  The 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  rock  of  true  granite 
did  not  hinder  it  from  becoming  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Times 
and  tides  have  changed  until  the  water 
edge  of  the  harbor  has  receded  consider¬ 
ably,  and  the  day  of  Plymouth  Rock  as 
a  stepping  stone  is  about  ended.  Its  life 
as  a  public  monument  has  already  begun. 

I  have  been  reading  the  great  story  of 
the  Pilgrim  landing  aloud  to  the  children. 
It  is  not  only  history,  but  geography.  No 
“wild  wester”  had  ever  the  tang  of 
reality  as  has  this  story  of  the  day  that 
brought  the  Pilgrims  to  the  Rock.  They 
had  been  on  the  ocean  66  days,  in  which 
they  had  met  with  “contrary  winds  and 
fierce  storms, — boisterous  storms  in  which 
they  could  bear  no  sail,  but  were  forced 
to  lie  at  hull  many  days  together.”  Such 
a  storm  is  making  up  over  to  the  south 
this  morning  in  November  and  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not  that  low  ragged  fringe  of  cloud 
means  wind,  which  will  catch  us  before  we 
reach  the  wroods.  It  was  on  such  a  Novem¬ 
ber  morning  that  the  Pilgrims  first  saw 
the  land  of  their  dreams,  and  in  the  same 
unfavorable  conditions.  They  did  not  ac¬ 
cept  it  at  once.  From  the  first  land  seen, 
north  of  Cape  Cod,  they  sought  to  stand 
southward  to  find  some  place  near  Hud¬ 
son’s  river,  but  were  forced  to  put  back. 

Winslow  and  Bradford  were  the  journa¬ 
lists  of  the  expedition.  In  Bradford’s  and 
Winslow’s  Journal  the  description  of  their 
plight  is  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  writing 
I  ever  came  across.  It  hangs  in  one’s 
memory  and  is  easily  repeated :  “Being 
pestered  nine  weeks  in  this  leaking,  un¬ 
wholesome  ship,  'lying  wet  in  their  cabins, 
most  of  them  grew  very  weak  and  weary 
of  the  sea.  Being  thus  passed  the  vast 
ocean,  which  way  soever  they  turned  their 
eye,  save  upward  to  the  heavens,  they 
could  have  little  solace  or  content  in  re¬ 
spect  of  any  outward  objects.  For  the 
Summer  being  done,  all  things  stared  upon 
them  with  a  weather  beaten  face,  and  the 
whole  country,  full  of  woods,  and  thickets, 
presented  a  wold  and  savage  hue.  If  they 
looked  behind  them,  there  was  the  mighty 
ocean  which  they  had  passed  and  was 
now  as  a  main  bar  and  gulf  to  separate 
them  from  all  the  civil  parts  of  the 
world.” 

“The  weather,”  says  Bradford,  “was 
very  cold  ;  it  froze  so  hard  as  the  spray  of 
the  sea  lighting  on  their  coats,  they  were 
as  if  they  had  been  glazed.”  No  wood 
was  left  on  the  ship,  and  on  arriving  in 
harbor  as  instantly  as  possible  15  or  16 
men,  well  armed,  landed,  some  to  fetch 
wood  for  fires  on  the  ship.  This  was 
Saturday,  and  Monday,  November  13th, 
their  shallop  which  had  been  cut  down  to 
go  between  decks,  and  “was  much  opened 
the  people’s  lying  in  her”  was  unshipped 
for  repairs  -which  took  16  days.  Not 
waiting  for  this  16  men  well  armed  under 
Captain  Standish  set  out  on  November 
15th  for  three  days  of  exploration  by 
land.  The  second  effort  of  exploration 
was  made  with  the  shallop,  in  the  last 
days  of  November.  Much  bad  weather 
then  came  with  no  prospect  yet,  of  a 
place  to  land.  Then  a  third  party  set  out, 
some  by  land  and  some  by  sea,  meeting 
at  a  creek’s  mouth  where  they  erected 
a  defense  of  logs  and  boughs,  and  where 
next  morning  they  suffered  their  first 
attack  by  the  Indians,  almost  a  surprise. 
They  came  away  in  safety  for  the  last 
terrible  day  on  the  wintry  sea.  Only  men 
strongly  fortified  by  a  religious  faith 
could  have  lived  through  what  came  next. 

“The  weather  was  foul,  with  snow  and 
rain ;  about  mid-afternoon  the  wind  in¬ 
creased  and  the  sea  became  very  rough  ; 
their  rudder  was  broken  in  the  storm, 
and  two  men  with  oars  could  hardly 
steer  the  shallop.  The  storm  growing 
more  violent,  and  night  coming  on,  they 
bore  what  sail  they  could  to  get  in  some¬ 
where  while  they  could  see.  But  the  mast 
was  broken  in  three  pieces,  and  the  sail 
was  carried  overboard,  in  a  sea  which 
ran  so  high  that  they  were  in  peril  of 
being  cast  away,  only,  the  flood  tide  being 
with  them,  they  recovered  themselves  and 
struck  into  what  seemed  like  a  harbor, 
but  proved  to  be  a  cove  full  of  breakers 
out  of  which  they  barely  escaped  by 
pulling  about  and  rowing  desperately 
through  the  extreme  darkness  back  into 
the  raging  sea.  The  rain  beat  furiously 
upon  them.  At  last  they  struck  under 
the  lee  of  a  shore  where  they  could  lie 
until  day  broke,  revealing  the  island  in 
Plymouth  harbor  known  as  Clark’s  Is¬ 
land.  They  sounded  the  harbor  and  found 
it  fit  for  shipping,”  says  Bradford  and 
marched  into  the  land  and  found  it  (as 
they  supposed)  fit  for  situation;  at  least 
it  was  the  best  they  could  find,  and  the 
season  and  their  present  situation  made 
them  glad  to  accept  of  it. 

The  wading  at  Cape  Cod,  the  only  way 
they  had  to  get  to  shore,  and  the  general 
weakness  after  the  beating  by  the  sea, 
were  too  much  for  many  of  the  little 
band.  But  it  was  the  body,  not  the 
spirit,  that  weakened. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  stern 
and  unyielding  by  nature.  Show  me  a 
man  from  any  country  across  the  water 
who  has  left  his  homeland  and  language 
to  start  afresh  in  a  new  country,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  strong  persistent  charac¬ 
ter.  though  not  comfortable  to  live  with, 
to  be  sure,  because  of  the  very  firmness  of 
its  purpose.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  give 


up  the  language  of  one’s  homeland.  That 
is  verily  the  last  straw.  It  is  not  that 
the  immigrant  cannot  learn  English,  but 
that  he  cannot  give  up  the  language  he 
was  taught.  His  course  is  laid,  he  can 
not  change,  and  that  is  why  you  find 
him  crossing  the  ocean.  He  never  turns 
back.  It  is  the  next  generation  which 
makes  the  adjustments,  despising  instead 
of  revering  the  very  qualities  that  count 
most. 

Stepping-stones  change.  Today  people 
often  speak  of  education  as  a  stepping 
stone.  It  has  had  its  day ;  a  time  is  com 
ing  when  all  the  people  will  be  educated 
and  looking  for  higher  ground,  something 
by  which  one  may  be  lifted  out  of  the 
common  herd.  This  will  not  be  Plymouth 
Rock,  nor  -will  it  be  mere  classroom  drill. 
Again  people  cross  the  ocean  to  find  it, 
this  time  in  airplanes.  Stepping  up  re¬ 
quires  the  old-fashioned  type  of  faith  and 
courage.  farm  woman 


Undesired  Molt 

Your  article  “Control  of  Molt,”  page 
1393,  is  very  interesting  to  me,  a  begin¬ 
ner  in  poultry  raising.  April  2  I  re¬ 
ceived  100  R.  I.  Reds,  day-old  chicks. 
Since  the  start  they  were  fed  growing 
mash  and  scratch  feed,  plus,  during  the 
first  two  months,  about  two  quarts  of 
sour  milk  daily.  We  lost,  all  told,  about 
25  birds.  During  July  and  August  our 
birds  lost  a  lot  of  feathers  like  molting. 
Some  of  the  pullets  started  to  lay  Sep¬ 
tember  15  and  now  out  of  38  pullets  we 
get  from  16  to  18  eggs  a  day.  The  pul¬ 
lets  have  had  access  to  the  whole  place, 
besides  the  feed  given  to  them  they  have 
eaten  a  lot  of  apples.  Was  there  any¬ 
thing  in  our  first  start  of  feeding  that 
may  have  induced  the  birds  to  lose  so 
many  feathers  so  early,  except  that  we 
moved  them  into  another  chicken  house 
when  they  were  about  12  weeks  old? 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  j.  b.  f. 

I  presume  that  the  molt  that  you  ob¬ 
served  was  but  the  natural  ‘replacement 
of  baby  feathers  with  those  of  more  ma¬ 
ture  age  as  the  chicks  developed.  The 
Fall  molt  which  is  very  sure  to  occur  in 
very  early  hatched  birds  that  begin  to 
lay  early  is  a  neck  molt,  in  which  the 
long  feathers  of  the  neck  are  found  upon 
floor  and  droppings  board. 

This  may  also  be  occasioned  in  birds 
hatched  later  but  subjected  to  some  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  feeding  or  management 
after  laying  has  begun.  Changing  the 
rations,  moving  the  birds  or  like  disturb¬ 
ance  may  induce  a  neck  molt  with  slack 
in  production.  For  this  reason,  pullets 
should  be  housed  in  the  Fall  before  lay¬ 
ing  gets  well  under  way  and  sudden 
changes  in  management  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  M.  B.  D. 


Blood  for  Poultry 

Have  a  neighbor  who  is  buying  pork 
and  beef  blood,  boiling  same  down,  and 
feeding  it  haphazardly  to  his  chickens. 
Would  you  advise  if  there  is  danger  of 
protein  poisoning  in  doing  this,  or  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  protein  poison¬ 
ing  in  chickens?  h.  l. m. 

Indiana. 

Animal  blood  is  very  rich  in  protein 
and,  when  dried,  is  used  in  stock  feeding 
to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  too  expensive 
to  supplant  the  cheaper  sources  of  ani¬ 
mal  protein,  such  as  meat  and  fishmeal 
and  scrap,  in  poultry  feeding,  and,  when 
used  as  you  suggest,  it  should  be  with 
the  fact  in  mind  that  it  is  a  high  pro¬ 
tein  food,  needing  to  be  balanced  by 
those  of  low-protein  content. 

Protein  poisoning,  in  a  medical  sense, 
is  not  poisoning  from  an  excess  of  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  food  but  from  protein  that  an 
individual  is  unable  to  bear  without  dis¬ 
tress  because  of  some  peculiar  suscepti¬ 
bility  that  he  possesses.  The  proteins  of 
ragweed  pollen  are  particularly  poison¬ 
ous  in  that  they  induce  hay  fever  in  sus¬ 
ceptible  subjects.  Those  of  cat,  dog  or 
horse  hair  and  dandruff  may  excite  asth¬ 
matic  attacks  in  those  susceptible  to  their 
action.  Those  of  strawberries,  eggs  or 
milk  may  bring  on  attacks  of  indiges¬ 
tion  in  some  people.  The  list  of  pro¬ 
teins  capable  of  causing  distress  and  of 
the  forms  which  such  distress  may  take 
is  a  rather  long  one  and  furnishes  curious 
examples  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage 
that  what  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another’s 
poison.  M.  B.  D. 


Hard-roiled  Grocer  :  “No,  sir !  no 
checks !  I  wouldn’t  cash  a  check  for  my 
own  brother.”  Disappointed  Customer ; 
“Well,  of  course  you  know  your  family 
better  than  I  do.” — Arcanum  Bulletin. 


Site  (sotto  voce)  :  “Georgie,  dear,  it’s 
a  burglar!”  He:  “Sh-h,  don’t  move  may¬ 
be  he  can  get  that  window  up ;  it’s  the 
one  we  haven’t  been  able  to  open  since 
the  painters  left.” — Watchman  Examiner. 


Due  to  modern 

poultry  practices,  the 
famous  Vineland 
Egg-Laying  Contest 
has  produced  an  in¬ 
creased  lay  of  34  eggs 
per  bird  per  winter 
during  the  past  4 
years.  During  this 
time  CEL-O-GLASS 
has  been  standard 
equipment. 


Sun -health  in  mid -winter  — 

more  eggs  with  CEL-O-GLASS 


CEL-O-GLASS  helps  your  poultry  to  lay 
more  eggs  because  it  makes  the  winter  sun 
work  for  you  at  the  very  time  when  egg 
prices  are  highest.  It  brings  to  shut-in 
poultry  the  healthful  ultra-violet  rays, 
the  natural  source  of  Vitamin  D.  And  it  is 
Vitamin  D  that  makes  the  birds  properly 
assimilate  lime  and  phosphorus — the  bone¬ 
building,  shell-making  materials. 

These  healthful  rays  kill  germs,  check 
disease,  prevent  rickets  and  hasten 
growth.  They  cannot  penetrate  ordinary 
glass  or  muslin  or  other  quickly-soiling 
cloth  curtains.  Poultry  men  everywhere 
are  boosting  egg  profits  with  CEL-O-GLASS. 

Besides  CEL-O-GLASS  is  weather-tight. 
It  eliminates  draughts  and  keeps  poultry 
houses  warmer  and  dryer. 


CEL-O-GLASS  is  a  durable,  translucent  ma¬ 
terial  made  by  coating  tough  wire  mesh  with  a 
substance  admitting  a  flood  of  ultra-violet  rays, 
when  you  need  them  most — in  winter.  Properly 
installed  CEL-O-GLASS  lasts  for  years.  The 
Vineland  Egg-Laying  Contest  is  still  using  the 
CEL-O-GLASS  installed  four  years  ago.  For 
longest  life  install  it  on  frames  in  a  vertical  posi¬ 
tion  for  proper  protection  from  summer  exposure. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  not  only  valuable  in  the  care 
of  poultry,  but  also  for  preventing  stiff  legs  in 
swine;  for  bringing  disinfecting  sunlight  into 
dairy  bams;  as  a  light,  warm,  back-porch  en¬ 
closure;  for  cold  frames,  etc.  The  full  story  is  told 
in  our  free  64-page  book,  “  Health  on  the  Farm”. 
Write  for  it.  Also,  if  you  are  building,  send  for 
our  free  blueprints  of  authorized  Experiment 
Station  poultry  and  hog-houses — see  coupon. 
Your  hardware,  lumber,  seed  or  feed  dealer  prob¬ 
ably  carries  CEL-O-GLASS.  If  not,  please  write 
Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  21  Spruce  Street,  N.  Y.  C, 


S&U&s' 


«E<1.  M.9L  pat.  OtF  - 


CEL-O-GLASS 


PATENT  1,580.28 7 


©  1929,  Acetol  Products,  Inc, 


Look  for  the  name  on  the  selvage 


□  .Laying  House 

□  Brooder  House 

□  Hog  House 

□  Cold  Frames 

□  Back  Porches 


Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.  412 
21  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  book, 
“Health  on  the  Farm”.  Also  send  free  the  blue¬ 
print  (s)  checked: 

Name . . . 

Address  R.  F.  D . 

Town . State . 


,  health 

Je  ELOGIAft 


PARKS  ^  BARRED  ROCKS 

Buy  Your  Males  and  Females  Now 

LOWEST  PRICES  and  BEST  SELECTIONS 

Take  advantage  of  this  annual  price 
reduction  to  get  started  with  some  of 
America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
strain  of  Rocks.  Write  for  complete 
prices  and  40th  anniversary  catalog. 

J.W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  Altoona.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Our  special  fall  matings  are  now  made  up  to  produce 
our  usual  “High  Grade”  fast  growing,  clean,  livable 
Chicks.  Top-notchers  for  the  Broiler  Grower— all  are 
State-tested,  B.  W.  D.  free. 

A  bigLong  Island  grower  says:  “They  are  wonderful.” 
200  12-14- Week-old  Pullets  to  spare. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 

Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly. 
LAVWELL  FARM.  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  410  per  100 ;  Light  and  Heavy,  412; 
Heavy,  414.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send 
for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  348  Main 
Street.  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  47.50,  410.00  and  415.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  8end  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  1  3c. 

Heavy  Mixed .  1  2c. 

Write  for  prices  on  500 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival.  1.  A.  tUUHtUKDNEIl,  Beaver  Springe,  Fauna 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 


White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  lowest  fail  and  winter  prices. 
Hatches  wkly.  Jas.  E.UIsh,  Beaver  Sprinos, Pa. 


1  ARRE1>  ROCK  PULLETS— 41.75  and  48.00 
►  Werner  Brothers  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  ordered  befo  March  1st.  Delivery 

made  any  time  you  wish.  Ohio  Accredited!  Stock.  Every  breeder  banded  and  record  kept, 
cend  $1.00  today  and  icet  the  extra  chicks.  Upon  deilveiy  pay  poatman  these  pricea  plua  postage. 

50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas . 1  7.00  $13  $  82.50  $120 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  7.75  15  72.60  HO 

Bf.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  Orp.,  Bi.  |Min .  8.25  16  |  77.50  150 

White  Minorcas .  9.25  18  87.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants;  White  Pekin  Ducklings . . .  13.00  25  125.00 

Assorted  Chicks  (All  Heavy  Breeds) .  6.75  13  62.50  H0 

Assorted  Chicks  (Light  or  Heavy  Breeds) .  ... _ _  6  25  10  60.00  100 

Pedigreed  Male  Matings  if  desired.  Also  chicks  from  Tancrad  foundation  Leghorns  Ohio  R.  O.  I*. 

pedigreed  males  and  females.  Get  details  and  prices  on  this  special  stock.  m  .  —An  s-  nr-  .--W- „  —  _ _ _ 

Cet  Our  Profit-Sharing  Plan.  Many  cuatomers  will  pay  for  their  chicks  vREATEll  j^PROFITS 

working  for  us.  Write~today  for;  full  details,  also  for  our  catalog.  P*Sj  m  g  ff  I  ■  | 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY  |  |3  iCllGFV  whlCKS 

101  MAIN  STREET  -  -  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO  / 
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WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 

We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  nse  no  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All  onr  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 

Just  now  we  are  offering  Special  Prices  on  Reds  and  B.  Rocks  to 
broiler  raisers,  particularly  attractive  to  large  buyers;  and  for  de¬ 
livery  previous  to  Feb.  15th. 

Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  Year 

HALL  BROTHERS,  BOX  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 
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December  7,  192i> 


Bigger  Healthier  Flocks 

with  a  LEO  L  A 

BROODER  HOUSE 

%  .. 


Every  year  you  can  raise  95  per  cent  of 
your  clucks  to  maturity  in.  a  Leola 
Brooder  House.  The  Leo) a  is  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  wood;  it  is  round,  eliminating 
all  dark  corners  where  litter  accumulates 
and  chicks  huddle  together  and  are 
killed.  Three  full-size  windows  admit 
plenty  of  light  and  sunshine.  A  uni¬ 
form  temperature  may  be  kept  at  all 
times  and  the  house  is  easy  to  ventilate. 
Baise  your  chicks  the  Leola-way  for 
healthier  flocks  and  bigger  profit.  Write 
for  details  of  this  remarkable  house. 

The  Leola  Hog  Feeder  adds  pounds  to 
your  hogs  and  subtracts  dollars  from 
your  feed  bill.  Send  for  folder. 

H.  M.  STAUFFER  &  SON 

BOX  RN  yv.  LEOLA,  PA. 
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The  new  house  of 
controlled  heat,  air 
and  moisture.  Fil¬ 
tered  ultra  violet  rays. 
Made  of  Rossmetal 
Many  sizes.  Ross  Sys- 
saves  losses.  Write  today  for  information. 
Buy  Now  —  Pay  Later 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 
Check  items  wanted.  952  Warder  St. 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Hog  Houses  ■ 
Silos  ■  Cribs  ■  Cutters  ■  Mills  ■ 


Wellington  J. Smith's  IMew  Simplified 

Littl%Boy  Elf«t»uBATOR 


For  Farmers  and  Breeders  ™ 

500-egg  capacity.  Allthe 
time-saving  features  of 
big  machines.  Automatic 
thermostatic  control.  All 
metalcabinetj  white  Duco 
finish.  Surprisingly  priced. 
Send  for  FREE  folder. 


Exclusive 
features.  Auto¬ 
matic  heat  control.  Raises 
5%  to  20%  more  chicks. 
18  “ — 75  chick  size  $  9.50 
24" — 100  chick  size  10.75 
32  " — 200  chick  size  16.00 
42  „ — 350  chick  size  20.00 
56  _ — 600  chick  size  24.00 
72  — 1000  chick  size  36.00 


6W 

Order  Now— direct. 
W.J. Smith  Co.,728Davis-Farley  Bldg.  Cleveland, O. 


BifoodeT  Houses 


Most  substantial  houses  made. 
Complete  line.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Perfect  ventilation,  no 
sweating:.  Easy  to  heat.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Special 

J trices  for  early  orders.  Conven- 
ent  terms.  Write  today. 

THE  THOMAS  S  ARMSTRONG  COMPART 
DEPT.  14  LONDON,  OHIO 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


30  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaelies  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Killers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Oepl.  R.  1  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY" 


more  eggs  i  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks} 
heavier  {owls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

_ _ m_  Free  Trial,  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IF.  W. MANN  CO..  (M  l  S  .MILFORD, MASS.  PH 


MANN’S 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellnr’j  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  1  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


POULTRYMEN  interest|ed  in 

LEGHORN 

layers  for  winter  production  will  be 
sent  our  1930  souvenir  on  request. 

FRECH’S  LEGHORN  FARM 
R.  R.  S  Dayton,  Ohio 

Name . 0-3 

Address . 


Fair  Turkey  Prices 
Anticipated 

Notwithstanding  this  section  does  not 
produce  turkeys  in  quantities  comparable 
to  figures  for  some  other  States,  yet  its 
domesticated  hens  and  gobblers  are  widely 
known  for  their  quality,  and  will  be  ready 
for  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  mar¬ 
kets.  Quite  a  few  growers  here  have  un¬ 
usually  good  flocks.  While  the  supply  of 
turkeys  is  said  to  be  somewhat  larger  in 
most  sections  of  the  country,  good  prices 
are  expected.  The  wholesale  price  is  now 
around  40  cents  per  pound  and  retail 
around  50  cents. 

Turkeys  should  be  shipped  early  enough 
to  reach  the  market  at  least  three  or  four 
days  before  the  holiday.  This  is  for  live 
turkeys.  A  coop  about  three  long  and  two 
feet  wide  and  20  inches  in  height  will 
accommodate  five  or  six  turkeys.  Always 
avoid  overcrowding  which  will  cause 
bruising  and  often  death  to  an  expensive 
fowl. 

Turkeys  should  be  carefully  counted 
and  weighed  before  shipping,  and  the 
number  of  birds  and  net  weight  in  each 
coop  should  be  marked  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  shipping  tag.  The  receiver 
should  be  notified  immediately  after  the 
shipment  is  made,  and  a  statement  show¬ 
ing  the  number  of  birds  and  total  net 
weight.  The  date  and  method  of  shipment 
should  also  be  given. 

If  you  expect  to  ship  dressed  turkeys, 
the  following  rules  should  he  observed. 
In  dressing  turkeys,  they  should  always 
be  dry  picked.  The  turkey  is  hung  up  by 
the  legs  at  a  convenient  height  for  killing 
and  its  wings  locked  behind  its  back  to 
prevent  flapping  and  bruising.  With  a 
single  stroke  of  a  sharp  knife,  the  veins  in 
the  throat  are  severed  just  beyond  the 
skull.  This  enables  the  carcass  to  bleed 
well.  The  cut  should  be  made  through 
the  mouth  and  not  through  the  neck.  Point 
of  knife  should  then  be  pushed  up  through 
the  roof  of  mouth  and  into  the  brain  in 
the  back  of  head.  Following  the  plucking, 
the  carcass  should  be  throughly  cooled. 
Failure  to  remove  all  animal  heat 
promptly  will  result  in  earlier  spoiling. 
The  birds  should  be  hung  up  in  a  cool 
place  hut  not  allowed  to  freeze. 

w.  II.  HARRISON 

Prince  George,  Co.,  Va. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island. 

The  Seventh  New  York  State  Egg 
Laying  Contest  came  to  a  close  on  October 
23rd.  Honors)  for  the  best  all  around  pen 
go  to  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  by  reason 
of  their  being  the  only  entry  that  laid 
over  2,000  eggs  which  averaged  more  than 
two  ounces  each.  These  birds  produced 
2,002  eggs  weighing  4,210  ounces  or  an 
average  of  25.27  ounces  per  dozen  for  all 
eggs  laid  during  the  contest.  Pine  View 
Poultry  Ranch,  of  N.  Y.,  was  a  close 
second  for  these  honors,  laying  1,933  eggs 
for  a  total  of  4,065  ounces  or  an  average 
of  25.23  ounces  per  dozen.  Scheiwe  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  of  Michigan,  came  in  third  with 
1,955  eggs  for  a  total  of  3,954  ounces  or 
25.08  ounces  per  dozen. 

The  largest  eggs  were  laid  by  a  New 
Yrork  pen  coming  from  Sunnyside  Poultry 
Farm.  Weight  of  eggs  laid  by  this  entry 
averaged  2.13  ounces  each  or  25.58  ounces 
per  dozen.  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  and 
Pine  View  Poultry  Farm  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  sharing  honors  for  best  all 
around  pen  follow  Sunnyside  Farm  with 
eggs  averaging  2.106  and  2.103  ounces 
respectively.  Far- A- Way  Farm  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  is  another  close  contender  with 
an  average  of  2.101  ounces  per  egg. 

The  highest  individual  in  this  contest 
was  a  Rhode  Island  Red  owned  by  Joseph 
P.  Moynahan.  Even  though  this  bird 
stopped  three  weeks  before  the  close  of 
the  contest,  her  record  of  286  eggs  was 
not  equalled  by  another  hen.  Second  high 
hen,  a  New  York  State  Leghorn  entered 
by  Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  laid  280 
eggs.  Third  place  won  by  Scheiwe  Poultry 
Farm  of  Michigan,  with  a  bird  laying  272 

fiffox 

Second  high  bird  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  class  laid  253  eggs  and  was  also 
entered  by  Joseph  P.  Moynahan.  Third 
place  goes  to  a  Gharlescote  Farm  bird 
laying  241  eggs.  The  highest  Australorp 
was  owned  by  Highland  Place  Poultry 
Farm. 

Pratt  Experiment  _  Farm  entered  a 
Barred  Rock  which  laid  247  eggs.  Robert 
C.  Cobb  was  second  with  a  pullet  produc¬ 
ing  234  eggs.  E.  A.  Hirt  owns  the  highest 
White  Rock  which  laid  217  eggs. 

High  Pens  (10  Pullets  to  Oct.  23,  357 
Days.) — White  Leghorns:  Fred  G.  Smith 
Poultry  Farm,  2.206;  Codner’s  White 
Leghorn  Farm,  2,184;  Barnes  Hollywood 
Farm,  2.166;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry 
Farm,  2,133  ;  George  Dick,  2,094  ;  Ruehle’s 
Sunnyside  Farm,  2,015 ;  George  B.  Ferris, 
2,015 ;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  2.002 ; 
Dr.  L..  E.  Hensley..  1,967 ;  Bonnie  View 
Farm,  1,963 ;  Marshall  Farm,  1,963 ; 
Scheiwe  Poultry  Farm,  1,955 ;  Barred 
Rocks;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,,  1,938; 
White  Leghorns :  Pine  View  Poultry 
Ranch,  1,933 ;  Kerr  Cliiekeries,  1.919. 

High  Pullets  (to  October  23,  357  Days) 

R.  I.  Red :  76-2  Joseph  P.  Moynahan. 
286 ;  White  Leghorns :  S-6  Ruehle’s 

Sunnyside  Farm,  2S0 ;  23-7  Scheiwe  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  272;  15-6  Barnes »  Holly  wood 
Farm,  270;  42-1  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons, 
270;  67-7  Fred  G.  Smith  Poultry  Farm, 
270;  15-3  Barnes  Hollywood  Farm.  269: 
30-0  Walter  FI.  Hassenmayer,  269 ;  35-0 
Valley  Farm,  269  ;  3S-S  Sunnyside  Poul¬ 


try  Farm,  269  ;  35-6  Valley  Farm,  266 ; 
11-8  Codne>rs  White  Leghorn  Farm.  265; 
15-2  Barnes  Hollywood  Farm,  264;  43-7 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  264  ;  3-4  Oak  Hill 
Farm,  263 ;  33-1  W.  A.  Downs,  263. 


Picking  Out  Laying  Hens 

I  have  200  White  Leghorn  pullets  seven 
months  old  and  get  about  40  eggs  a  day. 
I  understand  that  when  the  pelvis  and 
the  keel  bones  are  wide  apart  it  signifies 
a  good  layer.  At  what  age  do  these  bones 
spread  V  I  have  some  I  can  hardly  get 
one  finger  between.  Should  I  get  rid  of 
these?  I  have  some  I  can  get  three  and 
four  fingers  between,  these  I  believe  are 
laying.  Do  the  bones  in  a  good  layer  stay 
wide  apart  always?  t.  a. 

New  Jersey 

The  width  between  the  projecting  pelvic 
bones  just  beneath  the  vent  does  not 
determine  between  a  good  and  a  poor 
layer  but  helps  to  show  whether  a  fowl 
is  laying  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 
When  laying,  two  or  three  fingers  may 
usually  be  placed  between  these  hones 
and  they  are  flexible.  After  laying  has 
stopped,  the  space  contracts  and  the  bones 
become  more  rigid  and  blunt  to  the  touch. 
A  pullet  should1  not  be  discarded  just  be¬ 
cause  laying  has  not  commenced.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  her  age  and  general  condition  show 
that  she  should  be  laying  and  her  sisters 
are,  while  this  and  other  tests  show  that 
she  is  not,  she  had  better  be  at  least 
marked  for  further  observation,  if  not 
consigned  to  market. 

Another  and  equally  good  point  to  ob¬ 
serve  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  fowl 
is  laying  at  the  time  of  observation  is  the 
condition  of  the  vent.  If  this  is  small,  dry 
and  puckered,  the  'bird  is  probably  not 
producing.  In  a  laying  fowl,  the  vent 
expands,  assumes  a  more  or  less  oval 
shape  and  is  moist,  while  the  skin  and 
flesh  about  it  are  soft  and  flexible.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  tell  whether  or  not  a  hen 
is  laying,  but  these  points  do  not  give  any 
information  as  to  when  production  com¬ 
menced  or  will  stop.  M.  B.  D. 


Acres  of  Snow  Fleas 

After  a  last  Spring  snow  the  snow  in 
my  orchard  looked  as  if  some  giant  hand 
has  sprinkled  it  with  black  pepper.  A 
close  examination  showed  myriads  of 
small  jumping  insects.  Each  fruit  tree 
was  surrounded  by  a  black  circle  and 
the  bark  was  swarming  with  the  insects. 

The  great  mass  seems  to  be  drifting 
slowly  across  the  orchard  in  a  northerly 
direction,  apparently  obeying  some  tribal 
instructions  to  keep  together  and  hop  in 
the  same  line  of  advance. 

That  was  the  third  season  that  these 
tiny  visitors  have  honored  me,  and  al¬ 
ways  in  the  early  Spring  after  a  snow¬ 
storm.  They  may  be  around  during  the 
Summer  also  but  not  visible  without  a 
white  background.  w.  M.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

This  was  doubtless  one  of  the  spring- 
tails  (Achorutes  nivicola).  They  are, 
provided  with  a  sort  of  springboard  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  they  can  jump  some 
distance.  Sometimes  they  are  a  nuisance 
around  sugar  orchards  by  getting  into 
the  sap. 


Rochester  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  doz.  bchs.,  25 
to  30c:  bskt.,  50  to  GOc;  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  cab¬ 
bage,  Danish,  doz.,  50  to  60c;  red,  crate,  75c 
to  $1;  carrots,  doz.  belis.,  20  to  25c;  bskt.,  55 
to  65c;  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$2  to  S3. 50;  celery,  doz.  belis.,  50  to  75c;  celery 
knobs,*  doz.,  40  to  60c;  chard,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to 
50c;  endive,  curly,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c;  green 
onions,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  horseradish,  lb., 
20  to  25c;  kale,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  kohlrabi,  doz. 
belis.,  40  to  50c;  lettuce,  li.h.,  doz.  heads,  30 
to  40c;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  yellow, 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.45;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  radishes,  doz.  belis.,  15  to  20e;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  squash,  Hubbard, 
lb.,  iy2  to  21/2e;  tomatoes,  li.h.,  12-lb.  bskt.,  $2 
to  $3;  turnips,  bskt.,  60  to  65c;  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.25:  Fall  Pippins, 
bu.,  $1.50;  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Hub- 
bardston,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  King,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2.25;  Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
McIntosh,  bu..  $1.75  to  $3;  Northern  Spy,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50;  Northwestern  Green,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2;  St.  Lawrence,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Tallman 
Sweet,  bu.,  $1.50;  Twenty-ounce,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Wolf  River, 
bu.,  $1.50. 

Other  Fruits. — Peas,  Kieffer,  bskt.,  $1;  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  quinces,  bskt.,  50  to  GOc. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  26  to 
28c;  light,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  roosters^  lb.,  25  to 
26c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c;  geese,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  50c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  fancy  in  cases,  60 
to  65c;  grade  A,  50  to  55c;  pullets,  doz.,  55 
to  60c;  small  lots,  doz.,  65  to  70c;  butter, 
country,  crocks,  lb.,  38  to  45c;  unsalted,  lb., 
45  to  50c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1  Timothy  hay,  $17.50; 
clover  hay,  $15.50;  Alfalfa,  $21  to  $25;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $11.50;  wheat  straw,  $10  to  $11; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14. 

Beans.  —  Pea  beans,  $6;  medium  beans,  $6; 
white  marrow,  large,  $9;  small,  $8;  Yellow 
Eye,  $6.50;  white  kidney,  $9;  red  kidney,  $6. 


“Auntie,  kin  I  have  some  straw¬ 
berries?”  “Strawberries  are  out  of  sea¬ 
son.”  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
then  added  :  “Is  cookies?” — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Your  Breeding  Flock  of  Turkeys 
Needs  New  Blood 

Get  It  From  the  Montcalm  Game  Farm 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  and  Hens  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity,  bone,  thickness  of  flesh  and 
correct  markings.  Do  not  inbreed  and  lower  the 
vigor  of  your  birds.  One  of 
our  young  toms  or  a  trio  of 
selected  birds,  will  increase 
the  livability  of  your  poults 
and  help  get  turkeys  off  to 
early  market  and  high  prices. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 

Box  L, 

Phoenlxville, 


nPf  T¥~>  T^rf7*\7  Selected  Breeding 
I  U  IYIYIL  I  Stock  for  sale 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts.  Our  flock  of  over  sixteen-hundred  young 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  each  variety.  Our  price — Toms,  $1 5.00 
$20.00  and  *25.00.  Hens,  *10.00,  *12.50  and  *16.00.  Wo 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  and  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Bronze  Turkeys  ImcEs-umil; 

S 1  6,  520,  *25.  Hens:  $10,  *12,  SIS.  Write  your 
needs.  We  satisfy  or  do  not  ship.  Money  refunded  and 
transportation  paid  if  not  satisfied.  DUANE  LAKE 
TURKEY  FARM,  Duanesburg,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


tl*»u  AM  Tiiriravc  Orders  taken  now  for  next  spring 
l/ay'UllI*  I  UlKcyo  delivery.  Strong,  healthy  poults 
guaranteed.  Raised  5,000  this  year.  WINNECUNNETT 

TURKEY  FARM,  largest  in  New  England,  Norton,  Masa. 


My  White  Holland  Turkeys  Large  flock  of  choice 

hreedei'S  for  sale.  MRS.  IIOMKK  PRICK  ■  Newark,  Ohio 


Turkeys  -  ducks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellerevllle,  Pa. 


REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,500  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


TURKEYS — Purebred  M.  B..  V.  II.  and  B.  R.  breeders. 
Reasonable.  MYRTLE  De  GENOVA  Coeyinins  Hallow,  N.  ». 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE  M 

trouble.  All  about  lliein  in  WATERFOWL  JOURNAL, 
22B9  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  Sample  copy  10c. 


FOR  SALE— Silver 
OUCKWING 


Pit  Game  Cocks 


BLOCK,  22  W 
48th  St.,  New  York 


WEN t  Tested  CHICKS 


A  Cash  Profit  in  8  Weeks 

by  raising  broilers  from  our  “Wyan-Rock”  and  “Brain- 
Rock”  Chicks — famous  VVene  Oross-Breds.  Hatches 
every  week.  Also  straight  Rocks.  Reds  end  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices  on  December  and  January  Deliveries. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  D»pt.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


World’s  Largest  R,  I.  RED  Farm 

Low  mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  CATALOGUE. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


100  500  1000 


Famous  Tanereds— S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Large  English — S.  C.  Wh.  Leg .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Rocks — S.  C  .  .  IS. 00  62.50  120 

100  guai’anteed.  Book  your  order  “NOW”  for  Feb.,  Mar. 
and  April.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY  •  McAIistervllle,  Pcnna. 


WANTED ! 

More  Hatching  Eggs  for  next  season— March  to  July. 
Thoroughbred  Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons.  Breeders  to  be  banded  with  official  N.  Y.  State 
leg  band  andjblood-tested.  Must  also  be  properly  housed 
and  fed  so  as  to  produce  hardy  chickens.  We  guarantee 
a  minimum  price  of  50c  per  dozen  for  good  eggs.  We 
also  buy  Turkey,  Guinea  Hen  and  Duck  eggs,  if  they 
come  from  large,  healthy  stock.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY 
FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  New  York. 


Mine  of  Information  —  i.'TI  Id  1-1 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other. 

LORD  FARMS  67  Fores!  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 


DR.ROMIG’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Heavy  Mixed. 

100*  live,  pi'epaid,  delivei-y.  Attractive  prices— 1,000  lots. 

F.  C.  ROMIG.  Veterinarian  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  C*  fj  I  r*  V  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  IVO 

Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.60—500  $110—1,000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Penna. 


CnrUFDFI  C  HIGH-POWERED 

UtULKLLa  LEGHORNS 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
bii-ds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 


BARKER  ROCK  CHICK8-For  Broilers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  C.  0. 

ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Pure  bred,  healthy,  rigorous  birds,  $6  and  $8 
each.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel,  New  Jersey. 


OTTI  ¥  TTO  200  s.  C.  W,  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

r  III  I  p  I  \  Ready  to  lay  or  laying,  $2.00  each. 
A  AJ1 JMU  X  L/  MURDOCK  BROS.,  Hirtwick  Seminary,  It.  T- 


TURKEYS  Helen  M.  Baker ^  1 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York 
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Chicks  vs.  Rats 

JHVERY  drop  of  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver 
Oil  that  you  buy  is  tested  for  vita¬ 
mins  by  feeding  it  to  live  rats.  The  oil 
that  makes  them  grow  big  and  strong  is  the 
oil  that  will  make  your  chicks  healthy  and 
strong.  Gorton’s  is  made  from  the  pick  of  all 
the  best  codfish  caught  by  America’s  largest 
fishing  organization.  Trial  gallon  only  #2.45.  | 
Send  no  money.  Pay  the  postman. 

GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL  CO., 

Dept.R.112,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Cjorforfs 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Contains  Most  Vitamins 
Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal, 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


Wonder  ful  N  E  W  P  oultry  Book 

Given  With  American  Poultry  Journal 

Printed  on  high-grade  enameled 
paper  with  special  Art  Cover,  contains 
natural  color  illustrations  which  en¬ 
able  you  to  tell  at  a  glance  just  what 
is  referred  to  in  the  reading  matter. 

The  markings  of  baby  chicks — the 
difference  in  appearance  of  chicks 
having  good  growth  and  those  having 
poor  growth  accompanied  by  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  how  to  properly  care  for  baby 
chicks— the  value  of  proper  feeding 
for  market — the  diagnosis  of  different 
poultry  diseases,  etc.,  are  all  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors  from  unretouched 
photo  plates. 

Qiai  The  Blue  Print  Section  contains 
Page  Size  9xlz  ins.  blue  prints  and  specifications  of  a 
brooder  house,  a  summer  shelter  and  a  laying  house,  ns 
well  as  a  map  showing  where  that  type  of  laying  house  is 
used  to  best  advantage. 

This  is  absolutely  the  finest  book  of  its  kind  ever 
printed  and  IT’S  YOURS  with  a  5-year  subscription 
for  American  Poultry  Journal  the  Oldest  and  Best 
Poultry  Magazine  in  the  World 

Features  Educational  Color 
Pictures  each  month.  Blue 
1  Prints  of  Poultry  Houses  at  in¬ 
tervals  and  Common  Sense  Ar- 

_  tides  written  by  Successful, 

_  _  j»j%vkl4  Practical  Poultry  Authorities 

in  a  wav  you  will  easily  understand.  It  is  read  by  more 
people  than  any  other  poultry  paper.  With  over  fit :ty  five  years  of 
unfailing  service,  it  has  Ion*  been  recognized  as  the  leader  in  the 
poultry  field.  Each  issue  is  full  of  Ideas  and  practical  suggestions; 
One  idea  alone  may  be  worth  several  hundred  dollars  to  you. 

Send  25  cents  and  we  will  mail  the  American  Poultry  Journal  to 
your  address  for  1  year.  Send  $1.00  and  you  will  receive  American 
Poultry  Journal  5  full  years  ami  a  copy  ot  our  new  book.  Practical 
Poultry  Lessons  with  Color  Charts.”  (To  Canada  1  yr  50c,  5  yrs. 
$2  00.  Foreign  Countries  1  yr.  75c,  5  yrs.  $3.00.)  Order  Today. 

American  Poultry  Journal,  116 — 536  S,  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


CARPENTER’S 

NEW 

CLOSE  TOP 

COO 

Designed  to  comply 
with  tiie  new  Express 
regulations. 

PRICE.  $1.10 

Size  24x36x12  in.  F.  O.  B.  Orange,  Va. 

W.  J.  CARPENTER  COMPANY 

Brightwood,  Virginia. 


A  New  Modern  Candling  Device 

EGG AUGE 

(Patented) 

Guaranteed  to  candle  and  grade  eggs  according  to 
New  York  State  and  Federal  Standards.  Can  be  attach¬ 
ed  to  any  candling  lamp.  Operator  needs  no  previous 
experience  in  candling. 

Money  Refunded  if  Not  Satisfactory 
Price  $1 .50,  plus  1  0c  postage.  Including  Lamp,  $3. 

NEW  YORK  EGGAUGE  CO. 

Box  87,  Sta.  V  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


TURKEYS  Helen  M.  Bake 1 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


MAIL  THIS  NOW? 


Simple  Method  of  Controll¬ 
ing  Coccidiosis 


Heavy  losses  are  frequently  experi¬ 
enced  by  poultry  men  from  coccidiosis  in 
chicks  from  two  to  twelve  weeks  of  age, 
especially,  and  frequently  in  older  birds. 
The  disease  is  easily  identified  by  the 
yellowish  brown  droppings  streaked  with 
blood.  Post-mortem  examination  fre¬ 
quently  shows  the  caeca  greatly  enlarged 
and  filled  with  blood,  death  being  caused 
by  internal  hemorrhage. 

A  simple  treatment  that  lias  proven 
very  effective  in  practice  is  as  follows : 

Withhold  all  feed  for  about  six  hours 
to  get  the  birds  hungry,  then  feed  about 
two  quarts,  for  each  100  birds,  of  raw 
potatoes  ground  fine  with  a  meat  chopper. 
Following  the  potato  feed,  fill  the  hoppers 
with  wheat  bran  and  allow  the  birds 
free  access  to  it  for  a  period  of  three 
days,  during  which  time  no  other  feed 
should  be  given.  During  the  period  of 
bran  feeding,  all  water  should  be  with¬ 
held  and  the  fountains  should  be  kept 
filled  with  sour  skimmed  milk,  allowing 
the  birds  to  drink  all  that  they  desire  of 
it. 

At  the  end  of  three  days,  begin  to  mix 
a  little  of  the  regular  growing  mash  with 
the  bran,  gradually  increasing  the  amount 
of  mash  and  reducing  the  amount  of  bran 
until  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  day  the 
bran  is  entirely  replaced  by  mash  and  the 
birds  are  again  on  their  regular  ration. 
At  this  time  the  milk  may  be  discontinued 
and  copper  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  two 
ounces  to  one  hundred  quarts  of  drinking 
water  used  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 

Caution. — Do  not  feed  milk  in  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  or  tin  containers.  Use  wooden, 
glass  or  enameled  ware  containers. 

The  easy  digestibility  of  the  milk  and 
bran  quickly  heals  the  bleeding  intestines 
and  restores  the  birds  to  normal.  The 
action  of  the  copper  sulphate  is  as  an 
intestinal  antiseptic  to  prevent  further 
development  of  the  trouble. 

Rhode  Island  sumner  d.  iiollis 


Pip  on  Tongue  of  Poultry 

Some  of  my  Barred  Rocks  are  nearly 
seven  months  old  and  do  not  lay.  I  ex¬ 
amined  some  and  find  a  hard  scab  under 
their  tongue  from  tip  to  about  half  way, 
of  rather  hard  skin.  I  was  told  to  pull 
off  that  skin,  but  I  would  not.  J.  B. 

New  York. 


Meat  Scraps.  Dried  Buttermilk,  Pulverized 
Oats,  Corn  Oil  Meal,  Wheat  Flour,  Gluten 
Meal,  Alfalfa  Leal  Meal,  Yellow  Corn  Meal. 
Wheat  Bran,  Milo,  Wheat  Middlings,  Yellow 
Hominy  Feed,  Molasses,  Salt,  Charcoal,  Bone 
Meal,  Calcium  Carbonate,  PLUS  Cod  Liver 
Oil  for  Start-All  only.  Get  your  Kernels  today. 


Fill  Hoppers 
Once  a  Day 
Then  Go  Away 


This  condition  of  the  tongue  is  called 
pip.  It  is  not  a  disease  in  itself  but  a 
condition  caused  by  mouth  breathing  in 
a  fowl  that  is  suffering  from  obstruction 
of  the  nostrils.  The  passage  of  the  air 
over  the  tongue  dries  it  and  the  mem¬ 
brane  become  hardened  and  adheres  to 
the  soft  tissues  beneath.  Pip  often  ac¬ 
companies  roup  or  other  diseases  in 
which  a  discharge  occludes  the  nostrils. 
Its  treatment  is  therefore  treatment  of 
the  accompanying  trouble. 

If  no  other  disorder  responsible  for  the 
pip  is  found,  the  hardened  mass  may  be 
softened  with  vaseline  or  oil  to  increase 
the  comfort  of  the  fowl.  If  forcibly  re¬ 
moved,  the  hardened  membrane  is  likely 
to  leave  a  sore  beneath  that  adds  to, 
rather  than  decreases,  whatever  trouble 
from  this  cause  the  bird  experiences. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poultry  Short  Course  at 
Farmiugdale 


Make  MORE  Eggs  at  LESS  Cost- 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money-  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  48 
pages  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO..  205  H  Street. 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  29  years 


Yes  Sir — the  feed’s  the  thing!  Every  day  brings 
us  letters  reading  like  this,  “495  eggs  from  100 
lb.  bag  of  Lay-All  costing  $3.80;  fed  80c  worth 
of  Lay-All  per  day  to  100  pullets  and  got  529 
eggs  in  9  days;  74%  laying  hens  with  53c  feed 
cost  per  100  hens  daily  and  448  eggs  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  Lay-All.”  Average  White  Leghorn  flock 
eats  only  16  lbs.  of  Lay-All  per  100  hens  and  pro¬ 
duces  more  eggs  than  25  to  30  lbs.  of  mash  and 
scratch.  Get  your  pencil  out  and  figure  your  own 
feed  costs  and  compare  them  with  Lay-All. 

Chapin  Lay-All  Kernels — the  new  but  proven 
plan  of  scientific  poultry  feeding  positively  in¬ 
sures  more  eggs  per  pound  of  feed,  a  very  high 
percentage  of  laying  hens,  much  smaller  feed 
bills,  labor  time  cut  two-thirds  (due  to  once-a- 
day  feeding),  no  feed  wasted  or  lost  (2-5ths  of 
ordinary  feed  is  wasted),  and  a  complete  bal¬ 
anced  ration  that  birds  like  and  thrive  on.  The 
uncertainty,  the  guesswork  and  the  drudgery  of 
poultry  raising  are  eliminated  if  you  feed  Lay- All. 

Every  Kernel  Is 
Steam-Cooked  and 
Toasted 


Chapin  Kernels  can  be  fed  “from  chick  to 
laying  hen”  because  they  are  made  in  three  ways. 
Lay-All  is  for  laying  hens;  Grow-All  for  growing 
youngsters,  and  Start- All  for  the  baby  chicks.  If 
you  have  baby  chicks  coming,  play  safe  and  feed 
Start-All.  This  great  starting  feed  cuts  down 
death-loss,  builds  up  weaklings,  insures  quick, 
sturdy  growth,  reduced  labor,  and  saves  3-5ths 
the  usual  cost.  All  three  Kernel  feeds  can  be  fed 
with  the  same  good  results  to  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  guineas,  pigeons,  and  pheasants.  Don’t 
handicap  your  flocks;  don’t  be  unfair  to  your 
pocket-book  by  not  using  Chapin  Kernels.Thou- 
sands  of  poultrymen  have  already"  seen  the 
light.”  Look  into  this  important  matter  now. 

The  coupon  above  will  bring  you  samples  and 
full  details,  and  your  feed  store  man  will  supply 
your  needs.  Chapin  Kernels  are  made  by  Chapin 
&  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  makers  of  the  famous 
Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  for  23  years. 

Every  Kernel 
Is  a  Complete 
Ration 


The  N.  YT.  State  School  of  Apllied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
will  conduct  two  short  courses  in  poultry 
keeping  this  Winter.  The  first  will  be 
December  2  to  February  1.  The  second 
unit  begins  February  3  and  continues 
through  April  2.  Roth  courses  are  iden¬ 
tical  in  subjects  covered. 

These  Courses  are  practical  in  nature 
and  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  make  a  larger  invest¬ 
ment  of  time  and  money,  but  recognize 
the  need  of  training  before  engaging  in 
a  poultry  enterprise. 

The  following  subjects,  which  cover  the 
fundamental  principles  and  practices  of 
poultry  farming  will  be  offered  the  eight 
week  students:  Culling  and  Selection; 
Poultry  Breeding;  Housing  and  Layout; 
Poultry  Feeding';  Poultry  Diseases  and 
Parasites;  Marketing  Poultry  Products; 
Incubation  and  Brooding  ;  Rearing  Young 
Stock  and  Organizing  the  Business.  An 
opportunity  will  be  given  a  student  to 
care  for  a  pen  of  laying  birds ;  to  operate 
an  incubator  and  to  brood  chicks. 

Courses  are  open  to  men  and  women 
who  have  a  good  character,  real  desire 
to  learn,  and  who  are  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Board,  room  and  Laundry  for  the 
course  will  cost  $70;  tuition  is  free  to 
residents  of  New  York  State.  The  charge 
for  non-residents  is  $15. 


TO  ORDER  BY  MAIL 

if  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  Regulator 
send  50c  for  a  4-lb.  pkg.  (enough  for 
200  lbs.  of  mash)  to  the 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

441  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Add  15c  in  the  Far  West 


P8DUnr  RAISERS 

What  would  It  bo  worth  to  ypu  to  know  tho  aecrets  and 
money  making  methods  used  byAmerlca’s  most  success¬ 
ful  poultry  rsisersT  This  information  is  worth  many  dol¬ 
lars  to  you,  whether  your  flock  is  large  orsmall.  Published 
in  Poultry  Tribune,  the  national  farm  magazine  devoted 
to  profitable  poultry.  As  an  introductory  offer  we  will 
send  you  a  copy  of  Poultry  Tribune,  absolutely  FREE 
and  without  obligation.  Send  no  money.  Wrlto  now  to 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Box  1 1  13,  MOUNT  MORRIS.  ILL. 


“DOUBLED 

PRODUCTION” 

r7  started  feeding  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  last 
December  and  in  ten  day's  doubled  my  egg  pro¬ 
duction.”  — Oscar  Lundveck,  Chisago  City. 

"I  was  told  by  our  county  agent  that  l  would  get 
no  eggs  last  season  as  my  80  hens  were  five  years 
old.  I  started  using  Pratts  Regulator  and  got  60 
to  72  eggs  a  day.” 

— M.  A.  Johnston,  Audubon. 

Regulator  is  a  skillful  combination  of  two 
groups  of  ingredients.  Nature’s  own  safe  vege¬ 
table  tonics  to  tone  up  the  appetite,  digestion 
and  egg-making  organs,  and  food  minerals 
rarely  found  in  sufficient  quantity  in  feeds 
alone. 

It  will  pay  you  to  try  Regulator  for  30  days. 
Your  dealer  supplies  it  in  several  convenient 
sizes.  If  you  purchase  the  bulk  sizes,  it  costs 
but  20c  to  regulate  100  pounds  of  mash. 

DISEASE  BULLETIN  FREE 

A  new  bulletin.  Common  Poultry  Diseases,  is 
just  off  the  press.  Your  copy  will  be  mailed 
free  upon  request. 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
441  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

pro0> 

POULTRY 

REGULATOR 

60  years  of  success  and  fair  dealing  behind  the 
money-back  guarantee  of  any  Pratt  remedy 
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December  7,  1929 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing- 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

This  morning  the  check  I  received  from 
George  E.  Cutler,  331  Greenwich  St., 
New  York  City,  in  payment  of  a  part 
case  of  eggs,  17%  dozen,  was  returned 
to  me  by  my  bank,  with  papers  marked 
“Maker  Deceased.”  Amount  of  check  is 
$9.65.  What  should  be  done  in  the  case? 

New  York.  j.  b.  r. 

Since  the  death  of  George  E.  Cutler 
we  have  received  a  number  of  reports  of 
returned  checks  from  shippers.  Mr. 
Cutler  was  bonded  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  53  Park  Place,  New  York,  for 
the  amount  of  $3,000  for  the  protection 
of  shippers.  We  therefore  advise  all 
shippers  having  claims  against  Mr.  Cut¬ 
ler  to  report  the  fact  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  promptly. 

A  friend  urged  me  to  subscribe  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  which  I  did  "and  find  it  very 
interesting,  especially  the  columns  devoted 
to  the  “Publisher’s  Desk.”  Some  time  ago 
I  invented  a  double-action  saw-set,  which 
sets  two  teeth  each  reversing  with  one 
operation.  I  received  patent  on  it.  After 
receiving  patent  I  received  many  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  from  lawyers 
who  wanted  to  sell  my  patent  for  me  on 
commission  basis ;  but  they  all  wanted  an 
advance  fee  for  their  services,  and  on 
their  contracts  they  would  state  only  a 
certain  limited  time.  After  such  time  if 
they  did  not  make  any  sale  I  must  give 
them  another  fee  for  another  limited  time. 
The  point  I  could  not  really  see,  which 
I  explained  to  them,  was  why  I  should 
pay  them  an  advance  fee,  if  they  were 
working  on  commission  basis.  I  even  told 
them  that  if  I  had  to  pay  the  advance 
fee.  I  would  pay  after  the  sale  was  made 
with  commission,  but  they  would  not 
accept.  Therefore  the  patent  is  still  in 
my  possession.  j.  g. 

New  York 

The  gentlemen  asking  for  the  “advance 
fee”  for  the  sale  of  .the  device  were  simply 
looking  for  “easy  money.”  It  is  the  same 
with  real  estate  agents  and  brokers  asking 
for  an  advance  fee  to  sell  farm  or  other 
property.  This  subscriber  has  the  right 
idea ;  it  is  time  enough  to  pay  for  such 
services  when  the  property  or  patented 
device  is  actually  sold. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  23. — All  issuing 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles 
throughout  .the  State  are  prepared  to 
begin  Monday  the  sale  of  automobile 
license  plates  for  1930.  Those  who  re¬ 
register  their  cars  ealdy  may  attach  the 
new  plates  December  16,  fifteen  days 
before  the  new  year,  doing  away  with  the 
annoyance  of  changing  plates  on  the 
night  of  the  last  day  of  the  present  year. 
Plates  issued  for  cars  now  in  use  may 
not  be  transferred  to  new  cars,  it  was 
stated  today  at  the  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Motor  Vehicles.  The  new  cars  must  be 
registered  and  supplied  with  new  num¬ 
bers. 

As  more  than  2,200,000  cars  iii  this 
State  must  be  reregistered  before  they  can 
be  legally  operated  after  December  31, 
car  owners  will  avoid  confusion  and  de¬ 
lay  by  securing  1930  registration  before 
the  last  day. 

The  above  statement  sent  out  by  the 
Department  of  Taxation  and  Finance 
contains  valuable  information  for  auto¬ 
mobile  owners. 

Will  you  investigate  the  enclosed  adver¬ 
tising  matter  of  the  Bailey  Radium  Labo¬ 
ratories,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  give 
your  opinion  of  its  value?  I  suspect  it  is 
nil.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

The  subscriber’s  suspicions  seem  to 
be  justified.  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  Chicago,  which 
is  generally  recognized  as  authoritative 
on  such  subjects,  commented  on  this 
proposition  as  follows : 

“Radithor”  is  one  of  the  numerous 
pieces  of  quackery  in  the  field  of  radio¬ 
activity.  It  is  exploited  by  the  Bailey 
Radium  Laboratories  of  East  Orange,  N. 
J.,  the  moving  spirit  of  which  is  one 
William  J.  A.  Bailey,  whose  past  record 
with  “patent  medicine”  concerns  and  a 
fake  engineering  corporation  was  dealt 
with  in  The  Journal,  January  29.  The 
Radithor  quackery  consists  of  30  half¬ 
ounce  bottles  of  distilled  water  which  is 
alleged  to  be  radioactive.  No  less  than 
30  bottles  can  be  purchased ;  and  the 
price  is  $30.  That  is,  the  price  to  the 
sucker  who  happens  to  be  a  layman  is 
$30 ;  to  the  easy  mark  who  can  write 
M.D.  after  his  name,  it  is  $25.  There 
are  two  order  forms,  one,  the  “Standard 
Order  Form”  that  the  layman  fills  out ; 
the  other,  the  “Special  Order  Form  for 
Doctors’  Use  Only.”  This  form  states 
that  “when  patient  buys  direct,  we  allow 


doctor  a  $5  credit  on  all  orders.'’  The 
physician  who  would  order  Radithor 
must  be  weak  not  only  in  medicine  but 
also  in  morals. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  your  paper 
for  about  20  years,  and  never  let  a  copy 
go  by  without  reading  the  “Publisher’s 
Desk.”  Perhaps  the  enclosed  “bunk”  may 
be  worth  a  write-up.  I  suppose  Mr,  Hick 
expects  the  country  hicks  to  bite. 

Massachusetts  c.  h.  h. 

The  above  refers  to  the  post  card  sent 
out  by  Chas.  M.  Hick  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
headed  “Egg  Yield  guaranteed  to  double 
in  a  week.”  This  result  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  feeding  two  packages  of 
“Hack’s  Egg-lay  compound.”  Is  it  any 
wonder  the  subscriber  labels  these  claims 
as  “bunk”? 


The  enclosed  from  The  Vreelands, 
Cleveland,  O.,  is  self-explanatory  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  spend  money  for 
such  a  valuable  treatment,  unless  you 
can  tell  me  it  is  unwise.  Of  course  I 
doubt  if  “Vreelands”  would  dare  risk 
the  penalty  for  fraudulent  advertising, 
yet  there  may  be  a  loophole,  so  to  speak, 
which  permits  the  statement,  that  they 
positively  grow  hair  !  My  physician  said 
it  cannot  be  done ;  hence  my  inquiry  to 
y°u-  '  J.  k. 

New  York. 


We  agree  with  this  man’s  doctor!  If 
the  claim  of  Vreelands  that  they  could 
grow  hair  were  true  who  would  be  bald? 
When  the  hair  cell  is  once  destroyed  no 
preparation  can  cause  the  hair  to  grow 
again.  The  refund  guarantee  of  the  con¬ 
cern  provides  that  it  must  be  used  con¬ 
tinuously  for  nine  months,  and  other 
provisions  which  practically  nullify  it. 


Inclosed  find  circular  letter  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Land  Bulletin,  Baldwin,  Wis.  I 
wish  to  know  if  it  is  any  good.  We  wish 
to  sell  farm  and  wonder  if  this  is  a  good 
proposition  to  aid  in  selling.  w.  J.  G. 

New  York. 

This  American  Land  Bulletin  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  O.  Iv.  and  Wm.  E.  Hawley. 
These  gentlemen  are  promoting  one  of 
the  many  schemes  to  secure  an  advance 
fee  from  farm  owners  who  desire  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  property.  The  pretext  in 
this  case  is  asking  for  $3.56  to  print  a 
description  of  the  property  in  American 
Land  Bulletin.  It  is  another  of  the  easy- 
money  schemes  which  no  doubt  come  en¬ 
tirely  within  or  at  least  violate  no  defi¬ 
nite  statute  law. 

There  are  more  suckers  in  New  York 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  the 
enclosed  coupon  is  another  example  of 
the  scheme  to  extract  the  small  sum  of 
30  cents  from  them.  To  what  extent 
these  coupons  are  being  broadcast  I  do 
not  know  but  the  people  who  send  them 
out  are  not  listed  anywhere,  not  even  in 
the  telephone  directory,  and  the  appli¬ 
ance  which  they  mention  is  not  known  in 
the  electrical  field.  b.  d. 

New  York. 

These  are  the  comments  of  a  subscri¬ 
ber  who  evidently  has  some  knowledge  of 
electrical  equipment,  on  a  card  offering 
a  Ilooveer  guaranteed  electric  stove  and 
toaster  free.  But  the  receiver  of  the 
card  must  send  30  cents  to  cover  postage 
and  packing.  The  toaster  therefore  isn’t 
“free”  and  may  not  be  worth  the  30  cents 
asked  for  postage  and  packing.  We  are 
always  suspicious  of  free  offers. 


Perry  Chamberlain,  18  IV.  Palisade 
Ave.,  Englewood.  N.  J.,  owes  me  for  five 
cases  of  eggs,  which  amounts  to  $93.90. 
I  wrote  to  him  and  he  keeps  putting  me 
off.  The  last  letter  I  received  from  him 
he  stated  that  he  would  mail  me  a  check 
November  1,  1928.  but  I  have  not  at  this 
date  received  a  check.  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  if  you  would  collect  this  bill 
for  me,  and  whatever  the  charges  are  I 
will  gladly  pay.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

We  have  followed  this  claim  up  with 
Mr.  Perry  Chamberlain  of  18  W.  Palisade 
Avenue,  Englewood,  N.  ,T.,  and  we  were 
unable  to  get  anything  but  a  hard-luck 
story.  W  e  gave  it  to  our  attorney  and 
with  the  same  result.  We  are  merely 
referring  to  it  now  so  that  if  any  of  our 
people  are  approached  for  shipments  it 
will  be  well  to  divert  them  to  other  chan¬ 
nels.  It  is  never  wise  to  continue  ship¬ 
ment  to  anyone  who  neglects  to  make 
prompt  returns.  Investigating  their 
standing  before  shipment  is  better  than 
to  pile  up  a  loss  as  has  been  done  in 
this  case. 


“Motoring  is  surely  a  great  thing.  I 
used  to  be  fat  and  sluggish  before  the 
motoiing  craze,  but  now  I  m  sprv  and 
eneigetic.  I  didn  t  know  you  motored.” 
“I  don’t  I  dodge.” — Montreal  Star. 


TlothingJSeats 
Giant  Grips 


Tour  Horses  can  go  anywhere — shod  with  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  drive 
calks.  They  can  do  more  work — easier  and  without  strain — always  with 
sharp  calks-takes  only  15  minutes  with  a  calk  extractor  to  change  calks. 
And,  Giant  Grip  Drive  Calks  not  only  stay  in — but  they  wear  sharp.  Drop 
forged  steel,  both  shoes  and  calks  are  made  for  long  service.  The  new  Rub¬ 
ber  Drive  Calk  makes  possible  shoeing  to  prevent  injury  to  horses — rubber 
and  steel  are  the  ideal  combination  on  modern  roads. 


.  fdf 


Don't  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  genuine  Giant  Grips — the  name 
Giant  Grip  is  on  every  shoe  and  the  trade  mark  G  on  every  calk.  For  years 
Giant  Grips  have  been  satisfying  farm  users  throughout  the  country — and 
they  will  meet  your  every  requirement.  Have  your  blacksmith  put  on  Giant  Grips  now — when  your 
horses  need  sure  footing. 


Gianf  Grip  M  i<*.  Co. 

Oslikosli,  Wisconsin 

The  oldest  manufacturer  of  Drive  Calks  and  Drive  Calk  Shoo* 


You  can  pay  a  lot 
more  fora  feed  grinder  than  Papec  asks,  but 
you  can’t  buy  a  better  outfit.  Governor-con¬ 
trolled,  self- feed  rolls  make  feeding  auto¬ 
matic.  Low  speed  saves  power.  Grinding  done 
in  air  at  top  of  mill  making  grist 
cooler  and  saving  wear  on  sieve 
screen.  Grindssoy  beanhay.oats, 
alfalfa,  shuck  corn,  barley — any 
grain  or  roughage  to  any  fineness. 

Mail  us  this  ad  with  your  name 
and  address.  We  will  send  free 
grinder  catalog,  samples  of  Papec 
grinding,  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate  Papec. 

PAPEC 

MACHINE  CO. 

1110  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Capacity 

$250 

The  Greatest 
Silo  of  All— 

Leak  proof,  can't 
crack,  lowest 
priced  permanent 
aiio  in  the  world. 
The  first  cholco  of 
expert  dairymen 
and  feeders. 
Keeps  ensliasre 
bettor  than  eny 
[other,  beat  for  ap-r. 
pearance,  beet  off 
I  service,  boat  vainer 
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WE 


MOI 

r  becaus 
_  low  prices 
,  rspecial  offer 
/famous  cham 

r  CREOSOTE,  OIL-FI 
r  STAVE  SILOS.  Big 
counts,  special  ter 
^wonderful  offers  you  « 
™^afford  to  miss.  Write  t 
tor  Bifr  FREE  Catalog. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO 

_  .  Oopt.  435 
Springfield,  -  -  „  -  ; 


If  you  are  planning  to  buy  or  build  aailo  I 
don't  fail  to  send  for  the  New  Free  f 
Drew  Natco  Silo  Book  and  see  how  you  | 
save  with  Drew  Natco  Silos. 

THIS  SILO  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF— 
in  economy  of  upkeep  and, 
lifetime  trouble-proof  ser- , 
vice. Findouthow  little  money  j 
you  need  to  put  aDrewNatco 
Silo  on  your  farm  with  our  / 
low  prices  and  Easy  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan. Send  your  name 
and  address.  We’ll  send  , 
the  Silo  Book  Free  and 
postpaid  at  once . 

THE  OREW  LINE  CO. 

Dept. 503 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira. N.Y.  St. Paul, Minn 


TKY  THIS?  AMAZING  N£\V  TYP£ 


Learn  the  facts  before 
buying  harness.  Read  how 
James  Walsh  revolution¬ 
ized  the  harness  business 
by  making  harness  with 
no  buckles  to  tear,  no  rings 
to  wear — 

The  Strongest 
Harness  Ever  Made — 

Now  the  Easiest 
to  Adjust! 

See  for  yourself  why  this  longer- 
wearing,  more  durable  harness, 
bearing  the  original  WALSH  guarantee— is  also 
the  cheapest  to  use,  and  easiest  to  buy  on  our  liberal 
terms.  FREE  TRIAL.  Write  today-no  obligations 


Save  Money! 
Send  for 
This 
Book  of 
Amazing 
HARNESS 
VALUES! 


123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Oepl,  199,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 


Quick,  Sure 
Relief  of 
LAMENESS— 
50 <f  BOOK  FREE 

- — 84  pages,  by  a  well-known 
veterinarian — saves  days  and 
dollars  for  horsemen  and  farm¬ 
ers  in  keeping  horses  fit  and 
working.  Tells  treatment  of  all 


1... 


horse  ailments,  how  to  end 
lameness  from  growths  or 
injuries  with  Dr.  Kendall’s 
treatment,  used  for  over  50 
years.  At  your  druggist’s  or 
by  mail  postpaid,  $1.25  and 
6 5ft  sizes,  with  50#  Horse 
Book  FREE.  Write  today. 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
10  Main  St. ,  Enosburg 
Falls,  Vt. 


ACUTE 


SPAVIN 


Counter  -  I  rri  tant 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cose 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fo* 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $t.Z§ 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  rnaiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co* 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


Rights  of  Second  Wife 

1.  A  widower  lias  married  again  (to  a 
widow  with  three  children).  What  posi¬ 
tion  do  his  children  by  deceased  wife  have 
in  his  estate,  also  second  wife's  children 
by  her  previous  husband?  2.  The  family 
has  made  additions  to  and  alterations  to 
the  estate  at  various  times,  paying  for 
same  themselves.  Can  these  children 
claim  on  the  property  for  the  amount  of 
these  receipted  bills?  3.  If  lie  makes  no 
will  where  do  the  children  of  the  deceased 
wife  stand,  also  widow  and  her  children 
by  her  previous  marriage?  4.  If  he  makes 
a  will  in  favor  of  his  present  wife  where 
do  his  children  by  his  first  wife  come  in 
for  share  of  estate  and  personal  property? 
5.  The  family  paid  for  all  the  expenses 
of  operations  and  doctors  and  nurses  for 
deceased  mother  .  Can  they  claim  for 
these  bills  from  the  estate?  t.  c. 

New  York. 

1.  Subject  to  the  widow’s  dower  the 
children  by  the  first  marriage  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  property,  unless  other  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  born.  The  second  wife’s 
children  have  no  interest  in  the  property. 

2.  No. 

3.  Three  is  answered  in  No.  1.  No.  1 
contemplated  that  he  died  without  a  will. 

4.  He  may  make  a  will  disposing  of  the 
property  to  the  present  wife  or  to  the 
wife’s  children  or  anyone  else. 

5.  Ordinarily  bills  should  be  paid  out  of 

the  estate,  but  if  the  family  has  seen  fit 
to  pay  the  bills  without  thought  of  being 
recompensed,  probably  there  is  no  chance 
now.  N.  T. 


Rights  in  Cemetery  Lot 

Can  a  cemetery  plot  be  sold  by  one 
member  of  the  family  to  another,  espe¬ 
cially  after  a  person  has  been  buried  in 
it?  In  a  letter  I  received  some  time  ago 
from  an  uncle,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
sold  or  practically  given  his  plot  to  his 
sister.  At  the  time  of  my  uncle’s  death 
I  learned  that  the  records  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery  showed  he  still  owned  the  plot ;  that 
is,  it  was  listed  under  his  name  and  not 
the  name  of  his  sister,  although  I  un¬ 
derstand  she  holds  the  deed.  Their 
father  was  buried  there  over  40  years 
ago,  which  was  the  time  my  uncle 
bought  the  plot,  and  as  I  have  recently 
heard  that  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts  a  plot  cannot  be  sold, 
but  must  be  inherited,  I  have  wondered 
if  this  were  so  in  New  York  State.  I 
have  in  mind  placing  a  stone  in  this  plot 
for  my  uncle  and  his  father,  but  under 
the  present  circumstances  I  would  have 
to  have  permission  from  this  sister.  Will 
you  also  advise  me  in  this  regard?  It  is 
my  understanding  that  after  a  person 
has  been  buried  in  a  plot,  the  plot  can¬ 
not  be  sold  as  this  would  in  a  way  be 
selling  the  body,  too.  L.  w. 

Connecticut. 

In  the  absence  of  a  regulation  of  the 
cemetery  association  forbidding  it,  one 
could  transfer  such  interest  as  he  had  in 
a  cemetery  plot.  He  would  have  no  right 
to  erect  a  monument  on  a  lot  belonging 
to  another  without  their  consent.  N.  T. 


Mistress  (to  new  maid)  :  “It  seems 
to  me  you  want  very  large  wages  for  one 
who  has  had  so  little  experience.”  Maid : 
“But,  mum,  ain’t  it  harder  for  me  when 
I  don’t  know  how?” — Pearson’s. 


Grade  A  Dairy  Farm,  $65  Per  Acre 

1,000  acres— 500  in  cultivation,  balance  in  timber  and 
pasture.  One  of  the  finest  Dairy  Farms  in  New  York  State. 
Located  on  a  hard  road  in  the  Eusopas  Valley  near 
Kingston.  Good  labor  had  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

SIX  GOOD  TENANT  HOUSES. 

Two  sets  of  large  barns  and  silos.  One  barn  is  only  five 
years  old  and  Louden  equipped  for  80  head. 

To  be  sold  at  this  bargain  price  to  close  an  Estate. 

JOHN  A.  McLAUGHLIN,  Hatonah,  N.  Y. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFO.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


Oats  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Cai  loads.  JAMES  E.  DAN  TIE,  Jr.,  C’obleskill,  N .  Y. 


ANY  Three  Letter  Monogram  on  High-Grade  Stationery. 

Boxed.  21  sheets  and  24  envelopes.  Postpaid,  S 1 .50. 
Makes  Beautiful  Gifts.  MRS.  R0BT.  JOHNSOH,  Middletrsneh,  0. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  for  old  Currier  and  Ivea 
Prints.  CHAGNON,  1  170  6th  Avenue,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  able  worker,  for  poultry 
and  brooder  work;  single,  Protestant;  state 
personal  habits,  wages  expected  with  mainte¬ 
nance.  PINE  GROVE  FARM  HATCHERY, 
Denbigh.  Virginia. 


MEN — Gardener,  $72  a  month  and  maintenance; 

good  health  and  references  required;  experi¬ 
enced  with  care  of  shrubs,  trees,  lawns,  flowers, 
etc.;  personal  interview  will  bo  required ;  apply 
bv  letter  or  in  person.  BROOKLYN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WOMEN  —  Shop  foreman,  $82  a  month  and 
maintenance;  good  health  and  references;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  directing  work  of  others,  keeping 
records,  working  knowledge  of  sewing  room  and 
tailor  shop;  personal  interview  will  be  required; 
apply  by  letter  or  in  person,  BROOKLYN 
STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman,  single,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Guernseys;  must  be  capable  of 
handling  test  cows  and  feeding  calves;  posi¬ 
tion  open  January  1 :  in  applying  please  fur¬ 
nish  references.  ADVERTISER  7386,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE  woman,  active,  housework,  private;  re¬ 
ligion,  age.  full  particulars  first  letter:  sal¬ 
ary  $60.  ADVERTISER  7398,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  cook-housekeeper,  either 
sex,  capable  entire  charge  small  family ;  coun¬ 
try,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  one  with  operator’s 
license  preferred ;  give  age  and  experience  in 
reply.  ADVERTISER  7405,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  woman,  cheerful,  help  with 
light  home  duties;  can  make  old-fashioned 
rugs,  patchwork,  mend,  knit;  good  home,  kind¬ 
est  treatment,  moderate  wages;  country  woman 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  7407,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Four  single,  reliable,  first-class  dry- 
band  milkers,  for  largo  dairy  producing  AA 
grade  milk ;  must  be  clean  and  neat.  Also  one 
A-No.-l  calf  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  raising  of  calves  and  the  care  of  heavy 
springers;  Hollanders  or  Swiss  preferred;  no 
objections  to  one  or  two  families  with  sons  who 
know  how  to  milk.  Ideal  location,  modern 
barns;  give  reference,  experience  and  wages  de¬ 
sired  in  first  letter;  a  good  place  for  the  right 
men;  all  replies  confidential.  WOODLAWN 
MANOIt  FARM,  Fleetville,  Pa.  P.  O.  Dalton, 
R.  D.  1,  Oscar  Anderson,  Mgr.,  Dairy  Dept. 


WANTED — Protestaut-American,  single,  to  work 
on  a  Herkimer  County  dairy  farm  by  month 
or  year;  no  cigarettes  or  swearing.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG-  white  girl  for  housework  with  small 
family;  $40  month;  give  age  and  references. 
MRS.  E.  M.  MASON,  52  Fairfield  Ave.,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


WANT  to  communicate  with  reliable  party 
who  would  be  interested  in  operating  a  one 
hundred  sixty-acre  farm  raising  game  birds 
and  animals;  ideal  for  that  purpose;  good  house 
and  buildings.  Write,  237  PARKWOOD  AVE., 
Keumore,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  an  opportunity  for  an  experienced 
herdsman,  married,  to  show  results  in  a 
gfowing  purebred  Guernsey  herd;  must  be  care¬ 
ful  feeder  and  good  calf  raiser;  extra  cleanli¬ 
ness  essential;  good  wages,  house,  wood,  milk 
to  man  who  is  qualified  and  willing  to  work 
hard;  references  required.  G.  O.  SEDGWICK, 
Arlington,  Vt. 


WANTED — Good  man  on  50-acre  orchard  farm, 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.;  one  with  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  experience  required;  references.  Address, 
H.  B.  VINCENT,  45  Barker  Ave.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


WOMAN  wanted,  general  cleaning,  salary  $45 
per  month  and  maintenance;  state  age,  date 
available.  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULO¬ 
SIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Married  man  to  care  for  nine  acres, 
two  cows,  few  chickens,  general  chores;  must 
be  steady;  salary,  house  and  $100  per  month; 
year  round  position,  permanent;  write  give  ref¬ 
erence  and  present  number  in  family;  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7414,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


AN  ELDERLY  man,  good  plain  cook,  wishes 
position  to  cook  for  farm  help  or  housekeeper 
for  bachelor;  reference;  state  wages  and  all  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7223,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  farm  manager, 
foreman  or  herdsman,  by  man  45;  have  sold 
his  farm;  experienced  general  farming,  stock 
and  dairy  in  New  York  State  and  Illinois;  will¬ 
ing  worker,  best  references,  available  at  once; 
state  wages  first  letter.  GUSTAVE  IIEN- 
DRICKX,  West  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  superintendent,  breeder  of  nationally 
known  strain,  winners  of  many  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests,  college  trained,  years  of  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  State  Insti¬ 
tute  graduate,  licensed  milk  tester,  desires 
dairy  position.  ADVERTISER  7404,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  married,  no  children,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  gentleman’s  private  estate  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  large  estate  on  Long  Island;  state 
full  particulars  first  letter;  bank  references  for 
responsibility.  A.  McMINN,  R.  D.  1,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  capable  of 
taking  care  of  herd  and  milk  plant;  experi¬ 
enced  feeder,  calf  raiser  and  A.  R.  man;  under¬ 
stands  certified  milk  production.  ADVERTISER 
7402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  12  years’  experience,  Ca¬ 
nadian,  one  child,  wishes  position  on  shares 
or  full  charge  of  around  100-acre  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


l’OULTRYMAN,  practical,  commercial  experi¬ 
ence,  successful  with  own  business;  refined, 
married,  36  years  of  age,  no  children;  able  to 
take  charge  of  large  plant  or  can  handle  mod¬ 
erate-sized  one;  would  prefer  something  within 
100  miles  of  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
7410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Man,  21,  agricultural  school 
graduate,  mechanic  and  chauffeur;  farm 
reared;  adaptable.  ADVERTISER  7406,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  manager,  single,  34,  highly 
trained,  broad  life  experience  p urebreds,  com¬ 
mercial,  desires  suitable  position.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  desires 
position  as  manager  of  commercial  or  estate 
farm;  18  years’  experience,  best  of  reference; 
allow  me  to  explain  myself,  I  guarantee  results. 
Address  F.  H.  S.,  1652  Monroe  Ave.,  New  York. 


MIDDLE-AGED  married  man.  gardener,  chauf¬ 
feur.  handyman;  New  York  license;  willing 
to  go  anywhere.  BOX  433,  Ridgefield.  Conn. 


AN  ALL-AROUND  farmer  or  caretaker  desires 
position  of  trust  where  hard  work  and  hon¬ 
esty  will  he  appreciated;  middle-aged,  married, 
American,  life  experience,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  26,  farm-raised,  wishes  position; 

speaks  little  English;  honest,  sober.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  27,  agricultural  college  graduate, 
1  ’/•>  years  in  country,  wants  position  on  es¬ 
tate  or  farm  as  caretaker  or  foreman.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  wants  position  as 
manager  or  operator  on  up-to-date  plant;  ex¬ 
perienced  all  branches,  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  married,  3  children,  wants 
position;  good  steady  home  preferred  to  high 
wages;  managed  farm  for  7  years;  would  con¬ 
sider  small  farm  on  half  shares.  PETER 
SEDLAK,  275  Park  Place,  care  J.  Hedbavney, 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  German,  farm  raised,  with  architectural 
knowledge,  can  do  first-class  work  or  repairs 
as  carpenter,  mason,  painting,  decorating,  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  etc.;  wishes  position  in  coun¬ 
try,  camp,  hotel  or  gentleman’s  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position;  first- 
class  stock  and  dairyman,  experienced  In  all 
farm  crops  and  up-to-date  machinery;  can  get 
results;  would  consider  up-to-date  place  on 
shares;  have  extra  help;  New  Jersey  or  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  7421,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  married,  capable  of  handling  large 
flock  of  breeding  ewes  and  lambs:  can  fur¬ 
nish  best  reference.  ADVERTISER  7395,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN — Man,  reliable,  responsible,  non- 
drinker,  of  good  family,  seeks  a  home;  can 
milk,  attend  horses,  do  chores;  wages  no  con¬ 
sideration  if  place  is  agreeable;  reference  A-l. 
ADVERTISER  7416,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  colored  woman  position  as  general 
houseworker  on  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER 
7423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FARM  and  Summer  hotel  with  cottage,  accom¬ 
modate  60  guests;  on  large  lake,  popular  re¬ 
sort,  desirable  for  camp  site;  farm  120  acres, 
dairy  and  fruit  and  vegetables;  100  miles  from 
New  York;  ail  State  roads;  will  sell  with  or 
without  equipment;  if  interested,  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home:  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HATCHERY  for  sale  or  lease:  Hill  Crest  Farm, 
Orchard  Hill,  Georgia,  completely  equipped 
chicken  farm,  seven  years  advertising  and  good 
will,  good  volume  well  established  business,  best 
location  in  Southeast  for  branch  hatchery,  splen¬ 
did  distribution  facilities;  personal  reasons  for 
selling.  HASKELL  II.  BASS,  Griffin,  Georgia. 


FOR  RENT  or  sale,  good  large  poultry  farm, 
real  opportunity.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Washington- 

vllle,  Pa. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  wants  large  dairy  farm, 
partially  or  fully  equipped;  shares  or  cash 
rent;  300  acres  or  more,  30  milk  cows  or  more. 
ADVERTISER  7376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted,  over  10  acres,  modern  improved 
dwelling,  with  outbuildings,  within  50  miles 
New  York  City;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  7375, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery, 
70  miles  from  New  York  City;  good  business; 
$15,000,  terms  arranged.  ADVERTISER  7379, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  EXCHANGE  for  town  property  100-acre 
farm,  good  buildings:  give  description,  price 
first  letter.  9  BENTON  ST.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  poultry  and  dairy  farm. 
South  Jersey  preferred;  not  over  $4,000,  part 
cash.  ADVERTISER  7408,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  200  acres,  one  of  the 
best  potato  and  dairy  farms  in  Burlington 
County,  with  8-room  house,  a  5-room  bungalow, 
and  all  necessary  outbuildings;  electric  lights 
and  running  water;  will  sell  cheap.  HARVEY 
HORNER,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


6-ACRE  farm,  8-room  house,  chicken  coop,  other 
outbuildings;  two  hundred  apple  trees  in  bear¬ 
ing;  will  sacrifice,  quick  sale;  write  owner, 
M.  E.  COTTRELL,  R.  F.  D.  1,  West  Main  St., 
Millville,  N.  J. 


STORE  and  dwelling,  doing  good  business;  seven 
kinds  gasoline,  oils,  accessories,  ice  cream, 
cigars,  candies,  general  line,  room  to  expand; 
should  do  $40,000  year;  7  rooms,  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  population  about  2,000;  main  highway; 
will  sell  cheap  for  cash.  J.  MOONEY,  Mantua, 
N.  J. 


TO  CLOSE  Townsend  Estate,  Annandale,  N.  J., 
near  Road  30,  106-acre  farm,  improved  house, 
barns,  cottage  and  buildings;  make  offer; 
$10,000.  GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — -10-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm  on 
State  road,  Long  Island;  roadside  market; 
hen  and  brooder-houses,  dwelling  4  rooms,  all 
modern  improvements.  ADVERTISER  7417, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 114-acre  Niagara  County  farm  ad¬ 
joining  village;  40  acres  fruit;  good  buildings, 
splendid  condition;  price  reasonable.  HERBERT 
LAUTZ,  Newfane,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farms,  anyone  interested  in  good 
farms  on  good  roads,  write  BOX  12,  Mc¬ 
Donough,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Run-down  farm  over  10  acres;  no 
objection  to  run-down  buildings;  25-30  miles 
of  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  7322,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY— Clover.  25-lb.  pail,  $3.60;  60-lb.  cans, 
$6.00  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


SACKED.  100  pounds  onions,  potatoes,  $3:^  cab¬ 
bage.  carrots.  Rutabagas,  $2.  PATTING- 
TON’S.  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE.  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  honey,  one  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  6  for 
$5.75.  postpaid.  E.  H.  NIETSCHE,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted;  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15;  3d  zone. 
II.  R.  LYON,  Cranford.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Old  prints  and  engravings;  look  in 
the  attic  or  garret.  L.  McCLUNG,  Grand 
Gardens,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS,  why  not  have  ns  send  some 
of  our  delicious  honey?  Ten-pound  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75; 
5  lbs.,  $1.15  and  $1.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


NUTS  delivered,  not  less  20  pounds,  black  wal¬ 
nuts,  8  cents  pound;  shellbark  hickory,  15 
cents;  large  hickory,  12  cents.  It.  HOUGLAXD, 
Boonville,  Ind. 


HONEY — Delicious  clover,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10  post¬ 
paid;  10,  $2.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  new  crop,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10- 
lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered;  will  send  O.O. D.  AL¬ 
BERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  nut  meats  for  the  holidays:  black 
walnuts,  $1.40;  pecan  kernels,  $1.40;  shell- 
bark  kernels,  $1.60,  parcel  post  paid.  GLEN¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  DUlsburg,  Pa. 

EXTRA  large  Virginia  shelled  peanuts,  1929 
crop,  in  real  burlap  bags,  parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid,  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  mail  money  order  or  check 
to  M.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Box  455,  Franklin,  Va. 


PEANUTS,  new  crop;  buy  them  in  shell  direct 
from  farm;  will  keep  for  months;  farmer’s 
field  stock,  20  lbs..  $2;  40  lbs.,  $3.50;  75  ihs., 
$5.50;  100  lbs.,  $7.50;  clean,  hand-graded,  20 
lbs.,  $2.50;  40  lbs.,  $4.50;  75  lbs.,  $7.50;  100 
lbs.,  $9.50;  fresh  and  fine  right  from  vine.  J. 
T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


FINE  quality  white  clover  extracted  honey,  60 
lbs.,  $6.50;  120  lbs.,  $12.50.  J.  G.  BURT1S, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


ASSORTED  nut  fudge,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Montpelier,.  Vermont. 


HAND-PAINTED  Christmas  cards,  15  for  $1, 
assorted;  sample,  10  cents.  MRS.  L.  G. 
WINANS,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


PURE  liquid  honey,  postage  prepaid,  clover,  5- 
lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  12  pails,  $10.50; 
Alfalfa,  5  cents  per  pail  less;  buckwheat  or 
mixed,  10  cents  less;  write  for  prices  of  comb. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  a  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma;  most  sufferers  from  hay 
fever  will  be  relieved;  refreshing  in  the  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  excellent  gift  for  sweet¬ 
heart  and  friends;  cretonne;  214  lbs.,  $1.35 
postpaid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH  PAYNE, 
No.  2,  Raequette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Old-fashioned  printed  or  litho¬ 
graphed  pictures  published  by  N.  Currier, 
Currier  &  Ives,  Bufford,  Kelly,  Kellogg,  etc.; 
good  prices  paid;  write  and  tell  me  what  you 
have,  giving  title,  size  and  publisher;  no  re¬ 
ligious  subjects  wanted.  ROBERT  NUESE, 
509  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  carload  of  cattle  mangels. 
GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Skaneatels,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90; 

buckwheat,  85c.  $1.60,  postpaid.  CHAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  shelled  peanuts,  4  pounds  $1  postpaid. 
BELMONT  FARMS,  Chatham,  Virginia. 


GRAPEFRUIT-ORANGES — Tree  ripened,  “pick 
of  the  grove”  quality;  box,  1  3/5  bushels, 
$4.50;  half,  $2.50;  quarter,  $1.50;  state  pref¬ 
erence,  medium,  large,  extra  large;  which  fruit, 
or  half  and  half;  express  charges  collect;  paper- 
shell  pecans,  $1.10  lb.;  5  lbs.,  $5,  parcel  post 
prepaid;  remit  with  order;  price  list  on  request. 
BOCA  CEIGA  GROVE,  Box  848,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Wishbone  Mammoth  incubator,  3,- 
200  capacity,  double  deck,  oil  burner,  auto¬ 
matic  turner,  practically  new;  will  consider 
trade  for  livestock.  ROBERT  DOUGLAS, 
Ledge  wood,  N.  J. 


BOARDERS  wanted  —  Quiet  and  comfortable, 
steam  heat,  first-class  cooking;  rate  by  week, 
$18  and  up.  MARY  IIOLLAMLY,  Box  699, 
Easthampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PEANUT  brittle,  delicious,  homemade,  60c  lb. 

HAZEL  KENNEDY,  Middlesex  Road,  Darien, 
Conn. 


1  OR  SALE — Several  bob  sleds,  two-seat  bob 
sleigh,  cutter;  have  no  use  for  them.  J.  C. 
RAYNOR,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WANT 

scale 
H.  T. 


to  buy  first-class  second-hand  platform 
for  weighing  trucks  up  to  seven  tons. 
WHITE,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.65, 
lbs.  clover,  here,  $6.60;  24  combs, 
SCHONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


$1;  10  lbs., 
postpaid :  60 
$4.80.  WM. 


PURE  honey,  light  clover,  5-lb.  pall,  $1;  2  for 
postpaid  third  zone.  CUAS.  MATT  V- 
SON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


LEI  US  send  for  you  a  Xmas  gift  of  a  5-pound 
pail  pure  white  clover  honey,  $1.25  covers 
charges.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS?,  Buckland, 
Mass. 


imrucjss. 


a  v/  iv  d.?*  — l/ouivuy  vvim  cart 

harrow,  small  Portland  sleigh;  a  willing 
worker,  and  will  earry  a  man  under  saddle  any 
place,  reason  for  selling,  children  grown  up. 
J.  R.  SUTHERLAND,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

HONEY-60  lbs.  best  white,  $6;  amber,  $5.40; 

buckwheat  $5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed 
P.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Cider  press,  75  to  100-barrel  capaci- 
T  aTV  in  first-class  condition.  ONTE- 

LAUNEE  ORCHARDS,  Inc.,  Leesport,  Pa. 


WANTED— A  home  for  boy  9  years  old.  colored 
until  further  arrangements  can  be  made  else 
where.  ADVERTISER  7422,  care  Rural  New 
i  orner. 


A  Cemetery  Association 

Here  i.s  the  story  of  our  association  and 
how  it  works  out.  One  of  our  older  resi¬ 
dents  who  was  very  much  interested  in 
out'  local  cemetery,  and  not  liking  the  way 
it  was  cared  for,  determined  to  see  what 
could  be  done  about  it.  Just  before 
Memorial  Day  a  goodly  number  of  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  of  the  dead  would  put  their 
own  lots  in  order  and  decorate  the  graves 
with  flowers.  Few  of  the  lots  would  be 
touched  or  even  visited  again  until  the 
next  year.  Not  all  of  theril,  for  some  of 
them  were  kept  tidy  and  decorated  with 
flowers  for  the  entire  season. 

Mr.  B —  had  one  of  our  lawyers  draw 
up  a  petition  that  was  signed  by  five  men, 
and  sworn  to  before  a  notary  and  then 
sent,  with  a  $10  bill  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  was  in  September,  1915.  We 
have  11  by-laws  in  regard  to  the  officers, 
and  their  duties,  meetings  and  business, 
etc.,  that  would  be  proper  to  come  before 
the  association.  That  was  14  years  ago. 
We  started  without  one  penny  in  the 
treasury,  now  we  have  $2,000  in  the  per¬ 
manent  care  fund  and  over  $400  in  the 
general  care  fund.  All  our  income  has 
come  from  the  care  of  lots  as  our  associa¬ 
tion  does  not  own  one  foot  of  ground. 
More  people  are  coming  into  the  associa¬ 
tion  every  year. 

Our  superintendent  is  a  young  woman 
who  takes  great  interest  in  the  cemetery. 
The  lots  under  care  are  mowed  every  10 
days  or  two  weeks.  The  perpetual  care 
ones  are  fertilized  and  the  stones  cared 
for  whenever  needed,  but  the  ones  under 
annual  care  only  get  mowed.  The  other 
work  is  charged  for  extra.  We  have 
friendless  graves;  those  who  have  no  liv¬ 
ing  descendants  or  any  near  relative  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  last  resting  place. 
Those  are  mowed  once  a  year  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  weeds.  Our  superintendent 
takes  a  number  of  these  lots  each  year 
and  fixes  them  up.  When  once  in  shape 
it  only  takes  a  few  minutes  to  run  over 
them  with  a  lawn  mower  and  it  adds  so 
much  to  the  looks  of  the  yard  as  a  whole. 

Memorial  Day  is  a  sort  of  Old  Home 
Day  with  us;  much  is  made  of  it.  Peo¬ 
ple"  come  from  far  and  near  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  visiting  our  cemetery, 
especially  the  graves  of  their  friends,  and 
they  appreciate  the  work  the  association 
is  doing. 

A  well-eared-for  cemetery  gives  the 
stranger  a  good  impression  of  the  village. 
At  present  we  have  26  lots  under  per¬ 
petual  care.  Several  people  are  contem¬ 
plating  putting  theirs  under  care  this 
year  and  some  leave  it  in  their  wills  for 
it  to  be  done,  also  there  are  47  receiving 
annual  care.  Besides  that  we  care  for 
two  family  yards.  MRS.  c.  E.  hill. 

Windham  Co.,  Conn. 


Painting  with  Motor  Oil 

In  answer  to  .T.  B.  FI.,  Delaware.  I 
have  used  discarded  motor  oil  on  exposed 
places,  as  cellar  window  frames,  door 
sills,  etc-.,  with  good  results.  The  oil 
needs  to  be  thinned  with  gasoline  if  it 
is  not  already  that  way.  Put  on  when 
the  wood  is  dry  and  let  stand  until  well 
dried  in  before  painting  M.  R.  a. 

Pennsylvania 

From  my  experience  J.  B.  H.  will  be 
sorry  if  he  puts  his  good  paint  over 
boards  that  have  been  soaked  or  painted 
with  used  motor  oil.  It  never  dries,  seems 
to  work  in  the  wood  and  out,  collects  all 
dirt,  rubs  off  and  in  about  six  months 
the  sun  and  rain  will  leave  the  boards 
bare  as  before,  for  which  you  will  be 
grateful.  What  was  left  I  washed  off 
with  lye  and  soda,  then  when  I  was  sure 
it  was  dry,  put  good  paint  on  in  the 
proper  way.  r.  o.  o.  w. 

New  York 


Finishing  Soft  Wood 

To  make  soft  wood  have  the  appearence 
of  hard  wood,  first  sandpaper  off  any 
soiled  places.  Heat  boiled  linseed  oil  to 
the  boiling  point,  carry  out  of  doors  and 
add  an  equal  amount  of  turpentine. 
Apply  at  once  with  a  large  brush,  so  the 
oil  can  all  be  used  while  hot.  Let  dry  for 
two  days ;  then  give  the  wood  a  second 
coat,  dry  for  three  days,  and  apply  the 
third  coat. 

After  this  dries  you  will  have  the 
grain  of  the  wood  filled,  and  a  firm  elastic 
surface  that  must  be  given  two  coats  of 
good  floor  varnish,  allowing  the  first  to 
dry  several  days  before  the  second  is 
applied.  The  longer  the  varnish  has  to 
dry  the  less  easily  it  will  mar.  Use 
lukewarm  water  and  a  little  kerosene  to 
clean.  MBS.  F.  E.  p. 

.  Ohio 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  recniest— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Endurance  hikes 
test  farmers’  feet 


From  Kokomo 
to  Tokio  to  clean  100  stalls! 


How  far  do  you  walk  every  year  to 
do  your  daily  farm  chores?  Here’s 
a  clue.  For  one  chore  alone — 


perfect  comfort  and  foot  ease. 

In  44  parts  a  ”U.S.” 


cleaning  cow-stalls  with  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  method — 100  farmers,  col¬ 
laborating  in  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
found  that  they  each  walked  73.2 
miles  a  year.  That’s  a  total  for  all 
of  them  of  7,320  miles — more  than 
the  distance  from  Kokomo,  Indiana, 
to  Tokio,  Japan! 

Pounding  those  $11,000  feet  of 
yours  (that’s  the  average  accident 
insurance  valuation  of  two  farm 
feet)  over  hard  concrete  or  wood 
floors  for  73  miles  in  this  single 
chore  —  no  wonder  so  many  farmers 
go  around  as  if  they  were  walking 
on  eggshells. 

But  this  experiment  only  tells 
you  a  story  that  you  have  known 
for  years.  And  that  is  that  you 
need  comfort,  comfort,  long-last¬ 
ing  comfort — in  all  your  heavy 
footwear.  You  have  to  spend  too 
much  time  in  it  to  have  less  than 
the  finest  you  can  get. 

That’s  why  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  offers  you  this 
Blue  Ribbon  boot — built  not  only 
for  durability,  but,  above  all,  for 


Blue  Ribbon  Boot 

Every  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  is 
built  by  master  craftsmen — and 
this  one  has  44  distinct  parts ! 

Made  over  specially  designed 
lasts  so  as  to  fit  the  foot  precisely. 
Rubber  ribs  over  the  instep  to  pre¬ 
vent  cracking.  Gum  reinforcement 
to  stop  rubbing  at  the  ankle.  A  spe¬ 
cial  knee  reinforcement  to  prevent 
breaking  at  the  knee  boot  fold. 
Every  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  feature 
is  designed  for  protection  and 
comfort. 

This  care,  quality  and  workman¬ 
ship  in  all  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
footwear  are  making  it  the  favorite 
line  of  farm  families  everywhere: 
There's  a  type  of  “  U.S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  Heavy  Footwear  for 
every  member  of  the  family. 


And  iheHQ.S.”  Walrus 

Most  useful  shoe  on  tiie  farm — 
this  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 
(all  rubber  arctic).  Slips  right 
over  your  leather  shoes,  washes 
clean  like  a  boot,  kicks  off  in  a 
jiffy.  Gray  soles,  red  uppers. 
4  or  5  buckles. 

These  rubbers  for 
your  family 

There  is  a  type  of  “U.S.”  Rubbers  for  every 
member  of  your  family — storm,  high-cut,  foot¬ 
holds,  for  heavy  service  or  dress,  for  men,  women 
and  children. 


FREE  BOOK! 

The  Care  of  Farmers'  Feet 

Combined  with  a  beautiful 
history -calendar 

Get  the  new  free  book  on  foot 
health  written  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Lely  veld,  Director  of  the  National 
Association  for  Foot  Health  — 
combined  with  a  beautiful  history- 
calendar.  Dr.  Lely  veld  discusses  such  problems 
as  bunions,  corns,  ingrown  nails,  chilblains, 
callouses,  fallen  arches,  how  to  care  for  itch¬ 
ing  feet,  and  many  precautions  that  lead  to 
health  and  comfort.  He  also  tells  how  to 
greatly  increase  the  life  of  your  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  by  following  a  few  simple  rules.  Address 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  Dept. 
FRN-I29,  1790  Broadway.  New  York. 


BLUE  RIBBON 


Die  Ore 
of 

farmers  feet 


For  the  Farmers’  Wives! 


Comfort  and  wear  are  not  enough 
for,  farmers’  wives — they  need  style, 
too.  They’ll  find  it  in  these  Gaytees 
for  town  and  neighborly  calls. 

“Gaytees”  is  the  trade-marked 
name  of  these  stylish,  tailored  over¬ 
shoes  made  only  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company.  This  year 
there  are  new  styles,  new  patterns, 
new  fabrics,  new  colors. 

Gaytees  come  in  cloth  or  all-rub¬ 
ber — in  high  or  low  height  with  Snap 
fastener,  Kwik  -  glide  fastener,  or 
4  buckles. 


foot-saving  heavy  footwear 


Selling 


The 

Old  Reliable 


Reg;.  U.  S._Pat.  Off.< 
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Browns  Beach  Jacket 

The  demand  for  this  garment  is  un¬ 
precedented.  Made  for  rough-and- 
ready  outdoor  service  of  strong  knit 
cloth  with  a  warm  knit-in-wool-fleece 
lining.  Will  not  rip,  ravel  or  tear ; 
can  be  washed  and  keeps  its  shape. 
Made  in  three  styles — coat  with  or 
without  collar,  and  vest. 

An  Acceptable  Christmas  Gift 

Ask  Tour  Dealer 

V BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY  i 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  1 


Run  My  Oil 

Agency 

Ill  Split  the 
Profits  withYbu 

Yl  am  now  ready  to  place  an  am- 

_  bitious,  energetic  man  in  charge  of 

WZ,.  my  oil  agency  right  in  your  locality. 
I’ll  make  him  my  partner,  furnish  every- 
thing  that’s  needed  to  do  a  big  business  and  DIVIDE 
THE  PROFITS  50-50  EVERY  WEEK . 

$50  to  $250  a  Week  Your  Share 

I  have  hundreds  of  men  now  with  me  on  this  basis. 
Montgomery  of  Iowa  made  $216  the  first  week  be 
started.  Wengard,  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his  share 
in  one  week.  You  can  do  as  well.  No  invest¬ 
ment  or  experience  needed.  I’ll  show  you  how.  Fur¬ 
nish  everything  free.  Everybody  buys  oil.  You  simply 
take  orders  on  long  credit  terms  for  my  famous  nation¬ 
ally-known  Cen-Pe-CoSuper-Refined  Motor  Oils,  Columbia 
Quality  Paints  and  Fibre  Roof  Coating-  We  deliver  from 
nearby  warehouse  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week. 

Writfi  Quick  It’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get 

W  %H>vn  ,nto  „  b|g(  permanent  money-making 
business  of  your  own.  Send  name  and  address  today  for  all 
particulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Now! 

*  P.  T.  Webster.  Cen’l  Mgr, 

Central  Petroleum  Company  c!ivi*ANUm  ohFo 


Make  a  T ractor  of  Your  Car 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  III. 


WHEELS 

Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trail¬ 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

RAW  FUR-GINSENG 
FUR  DRESSER-DYER 
Tomkins  Cove  New  York 

FLAT  PRICES 

MINK— DARK . No.  1-No  2 .  $15  00  to  $18.00 

DEtP  RED— RED  FOX..  No.  1-No.  2 .  15  00  to  18.00 

COON— DARK . No.  1— No.  2 .  6  50  to  7  58 

GREY  FOX . No.  1-No.  2 .  3  00  to  4.00 

SKUNK . No  1-No.  2 .  2  DO  to  2,30 

SKUNK . No  3-No  4 .  1.00  to  1.50 

MUSKRAT— Winter .  1.50  to  I  60 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Smith 

$10  down 


for  fifty  years  the  first  and  last 
word  in  STUMP  PULLERS  i 


Easy  Monthly  Payments 
mith  Grubber  Co.,  La  Crescent,  Minn.'1 
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A  Quiet  Spot 
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Lima  Bean  Farming,  on  Lon^  Island 


S  THE  season  draws  to  a  close,  a 
number  of  highly  interesting  crop 
experiences  come  to  light.  They 
make  profitable  reading,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  because  they  show  how,  in 
some  instances,  Long  Island  farmers 
have  x-eally  come  out  ahead ;  how 
they  overcame  the  effects  of  drought 
and  insects  by  which  the  island,  and  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  the  entire  East  was  visited  the  past  Summer. 
Not  all  have  been  so  successful.  There  have  been 
losses,  and  many  heretofore  successful  farmers  have 
reason  to  feel  discouraged  over  their  season’s  work. 
Potato  farms  in  particular  were  subjected  to  one  of 
the  worst  periods  of  dry  weather  seen  in  decades. 

The  Lima  bean  grower  had  a  better  crop  than  last 
year,  and  late  in  the  season  good  prices  prevailed, 
due  to  crop  failures  in  other  sections,  notably  New 
Jersey  and  other  producing  centers  near  New  York. 
At  one  time  Long  Island  Limas  sold  at  75  cents 
and  $1  a  bushel  at  a  period  when  other  sections 
were  shipping  heavily.  Those  having  Lima  beans  so 
planted  as  to  fill  the  gap  between  seasons  made  real 
money.  Not  all  growers  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  Limas  at  that  particular  time,  of  course,  and 
that  made  the  price  jump  to  $3.50  and  $4  a  bushel. 
'Fhe  money  was  in  the  late  crop,  as  is  often  the  case. 

The  story  of  a  40-acre  bean  farm  in  eastern  Suf¬ 
folk  County  this  year  gained  some  attention  during 
the  planting  season,  and  then  was  forgotten  about 
until  recently.  When  the  report  got  out  that  two 
Orient  farmers  were  about  to  make  a  record  for 
Lima  bean  planting  down  that  way  some  of  the  old- 
timers  shook  their  heads  and  were  heard  to  say 
something  that  sounded  like  “risky.”  Many  of 
those  sentiments  were  shared  by  other  bean  growers. 
Being  afraid  of  an  over-production  they  hesitated  at 
planting  a  large  acreage  by  reason  of  a  general  in¬ 
crease  in  bean  plantings  throughout  the  East,  en¬ 
couraged  as  many  would  naturally  be  by  last  year’s 
high  prices. 

While  others  debated,  E.  H.  King  and  Fred  Tabor 
set  to  work  on  the  season’s  program  which  they  had 
worked  out  and  agreed  upon  after  one  of  the  part¬ 
ners  had  stipulated  he  would  go  in  only  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  hire  more  land  and  do  their  planting 
in  a  big  way.  Forty  acres  was  the  figure  set.  Al¬ 
though  disclaiming  any  particular  credit  for  them¬ 
selves  for  having  set  a  new  high  mark  in  bean 
yields  this  year,  they  cannot  help  but  admit  that 
i  heir  bean  field  was  a  signal  success,  and  are  just 
as  amazed  as  other  farmers  at  what  was  accom¬ 
plished  when  drought  and  other  unusual  weather 
conditions  were  considered.  The  farm  on  which  the 
Limas  were  grown  is  located  at  East  Marion,  and 
extends  through  an  area  of  rather  good  soil,  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  upper  portions  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  for  beans.  Of  the  40  acres  planted 
about  1%  acres  or  thereabouts  were  in  string  beans, 
leaving  approximately  3814  tor  Limas.  A  total  of 
approximtely  10,000  bags  of  beans  were  picked  and 
marketed  from  the  farm  this  year. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  figures  would  give  the  field 
an  average  of  about  250  bushels  per  acre.  Some  of 
the  area  dropped  to  less  than  250.  bushels  per  acre, 
owing  to  some  unfavorable  condition  to  which  a 
particular  planting  might  have  been  subjected,  in- 
( teased.  probably,  by  lack  of  moisture  or  for  other 
reasons,  enough  in  themselves  to  give  some  spots  in 
the  field  lower  yields. 

Any  such  decrease  was  amply  made  up,  however, 
by  one  314-acre  planting  which  averaged  320  bags 
to  the  acre,  all  fine  marketable  Limas.  This  par¬ 
ticular  patch  proved  to  be  the  biggest  surprise  of 
all.  helping  in  no  small  way  to  bring  up  the  average 
in  the  whole  area,  which  was  quite  an  important 
element  when  beans  at  that  time  were  selling  from 
$3.50  to  $4  a  bushel.  While  the  high  prices  lasted 
it  was  a  seller’s  market,  but  in  September  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  in  the  buyer’s  favor  with  Limas  dropping 
to  $1.25,  $1  and  sometimes  75  cents.  The  partners 
experienced  this  drop,  too,  and  had  to  sell  some  por¬ 
tion  of  their  crop  at  a  disadvantage,  although  by 
giving  overweight  they  sold  none  less  than  $1.25  a 
bag.  The  extra  pounds  helped  to  pay  cartage  and 
commission  and  left  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  went  for  $1.75  and  upwards  to  $5 
as  stated.  Diversified  plantings,  several  weeks 
apart,  helped  to  accomplish  this  result,  so  that  it 
was  possible  to  hit  the  high  market  at  some  time 
during  the  shipping  season. 

A  factor  which  helped  to  solve  the  labor  question 
was  the  fact  that  the  fields  were  picked  over  but 
once.  This  took  care  of  the  crop  in  each  section  at 
one  operation,  gathering  it  easier  and  faster  both  in 
bushels  and  in  weight,  so  that  there  was  no  need 
to  pay  extra  money  in  days’  wages  to  go  over  the 
fields  the  second  time — the  usual  way — for  a  small 
lot  of  scattering  beans.  To  gather  10.000  bags  of 
Limas  requires  a  small  army  of  pickers,  and  at  a 
time  when  these  workers  are  in  great  demand.  At 
the  usual  price  of  25  cents  a  bag  the  cost  of  gath¬ 
ering  the  crop  of  10,000  bushels  would  be  $2,500. 

What  were  some  of  the  contributory  causes  in  the 
production  of  this  remarkable  crop?  Was  it  excep¬ 
tional  soil  or  seed,  or  did  the  beans  just  grow  with¬ 
out  any  special  attention  other  than  is  usually 
given  this  crop?  It  was  a  multiple  set  of  conditions 
that  took  the  crop  through  its  period  of  growth  to 
maturity  seemingly  like  a  perfect  machine,  each 
part  working  in  harmony  with  the  other  part  of  the 
farm  idea. 

The  seed,  high  as  it  was  in  price,  was  planted 
thickly,  and  a  corn  planter,  or  rather  planters,  did 
the  work,  which  generally  is  done  by  hand,  when 
ground  is  holed  out  and  beans  dropped  by  man  or 


By  W.  B.  Tuthill 

boy.  One  of  the  hands  went  to  work  with  the  plant¬ 
er,  which  dropped  one  or  two  beans— mostly  one — 
every  four  inches.  The  distance  was  about  three 
times  as  close  as  the  usual  way  when  spaced  a  foot 
or  more  apart.  It  was  a  brand-new  departure,  and 
was  going  to  take  a  lot  of  seed,  as  it  proved,  for 
fully  three  bushels  to  the  acre  were  required.  Some 
acres  ran  slightly  less,  probably  2 y2  bushels  per  acre. 

The  ground  had  been  well  worked  and  there  was 
some  moisture,  so  that  germination  was  fairly  uni¬ 
form  and  the  “come  up”  good.  The  moisture  clause 
seems  to  have  been  well  taken  care  of  at  that  point, 
and  much  of  the  early  growth  is  attributed  to  that 
one  factor.  As  has  been  said,  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  about  the  soil ;  in  fact  a  portion  of  the 
area  was  considered  by  both  partners  as  being 
rather  infertile  and  poor  bean  ground.  Some  of  the 
land  below  had  been  in  cauliflower  the  year  before, 
particularly  the  314-acre  piece,  and  was  in  good 
tilth,  so  that  there  was  little  doubt  as  to  its  po¬ 
tential  value  to  the  new  crop  being  introduced.  For 
the  most  part  the  soil  of  East  Marion  is  fairly 
heavy,  made  up  of  natural  loam  without  an  undue 
amount  of  gravel  or  sand,  except  as  it  may  exist  in 
veins  along  the  Sound  shore  or  on  the  bluffs  which 
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mark  the  bounds  of  farms  located  north  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  village  street,  as  it  winds  eastward  to¬ 
ward  Orient  Point. 

An  element  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  truly  re¬ 
markable  crop  experiment  was  the  question  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  how  it  was  applied.  When  we  think  of 
fertilizer  for  beans  we  usually  consider  a  compound 
relatively  low  in  the  three  elements  of  fertility,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  belief  that  leguminous  plants  require 
less  plant  food.  Notwithstanding  the  ability  of 
beans  and  peas  to  assimilate  atmospheric  nitrogen 
if  properly  inoculated,  it  is  generally  desirable  when 
grown  as  commercial  crops  to  use  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  a  fair  percentage  of  ammonia,  as  well  as 
high  percentages  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  in  order  to  push  with  all  speed  possible  the 
early  growth  of  Limas.  In  this  connection,  bean 
growers  select  a  fertilizer  about  5-8-4  or  of  similar 
proportions. 

The  usual  course  is  to  apply  from  400  to  1,000  lbs. 
to  the  acre,  which  may  be  broadcast  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  into  the  soil  before  planting  the  beans.  If 
preferred  some  of  the  fertilizer  may  be  withheld 
at  this  time  and  applied  later  in  drills  at  the  side 
of  the  bean  rows.  At  all  times  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  burning  of  seed  as  the  result  of  coming 
in  contact  with  the  chemicals,  a  condition  that 
would  cause  serious  loss,  and  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  would  mean  low  and  imperfect  germination. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  tell  the  usual  method 
of  handling  the  bean  crop  at  the  time  of  planting 
and  fertilizing.  Messrs.  Tabor  and  King  did  not 
follow  this  practice  closely.  On  the  40-acre  tract  a 
total  of  about  36  tons  of  a  high-grade  mixture  was 
used.  It  was  broadcast  in  the  usual  way  before 
planting.  Compare  this  application  of  1,800  lbs.  to 
the  acre  with  the  usual  one  of  from  400  to  700  lbs. 
on  most  farms,  and  note  the  result.  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber  at  the  outset  that  these  beans  were  planted 
about  three  times  as  thickly  as  common  practice 


dictates,  while  the  rows  themselves  were  pushed  up 
to  a  distance  of  only  2  y2  ft.  apart. 

These  two  factors  alone  tremendously  increase  the 
number  of  growing  plants  on  a  given  area  of 
ground.  Their  demand  on  the  soil  is  thus  multiplied 
many  times  over  by  a  complete  network  of  roots 
covering  every  inch  of  the  surface.  Thus,  in  order 
to  make  the  soil  factory  operate  successfully  it  must 
be  fully  and  adequately  equipped  with  the  elements 
that  make  for  growth  and  fruitage. 

Happily  for  the  experimenters,  the  season  was  a 
dry  one,  a  fact  that  helped  in  no  small  measure  to 
prevent  excessive  growth  of  vine.  Had  the  Summer 
been  wet  and  the  soil  saturated  with  moisture,  there 
probably  would  have  been  a  different  story  to  tell. 
The  growers  themselves  clearly  indicate  that  for¬ 
tunate  w’eatlier  conditions  saved  the  crop  from  going 
to  vines ;  seemingly,  there  was  moisture  enough  to 
dissolve  the  fertilizer,  to  grow  sturdy  but  not  over- 
luxuriant,  foliage  and  just  enough  late  rains  to  ma¬ 
ture  the  beans. 

Another  consideration  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  was  the  amount  of  dusting  done  during  the 
season.  Four  or  five  applications  of  a  standard 
Bordeaux  mixture  were  used  to  offset  the  possible 
ravages  of  mildew  or  blight,  also  as  a  preventive 
of  rust.  The  thickly  matted  rows  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  susceptible  to  mildew  had  not  the 
vines  been  treated  as  well  as  aerated,  a  proceeding 
that  kept  the  plants  healthy  not  only  during  the 
formation  of  pods  but  later  as  the  Limas  continued 
their  growth  toward  maturity.  It  was  but  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  showing  the  value  of 
dusting  or  spraying,  be  the  weather  dry  or  wet.  In 
other  words,  when  in  doubt  use  Bordeaux  anyway. 
It  will  do  no  harm  and  may  do  good — as  it  general¬ 
ly  does. 

Although  beans  need  lime  to  a  less  extent  than 
Alfalfa  or  clover,  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  it. 
If  the  soil  is  very  acid  the  application  of  from  1,000 
to  1,500  lbs.  of  ground  limestone  is  beneficial.  For 
soils  previously  limed  for  cauliflower  or  other  alka¬ 
line-loving  crops  ample  preliminary  preparation  will 
have  been  made,  and  probably  additional  liming 
would  be  of  little  value,  since  the  soil  probably  has 
a  sufficient  residue  for  bean  requirements.  Tabor 
and  King  credit  some  of  their  success  to  lime.  They 
believe  that  an  alkaline  soil  is  essential  to  profit¬ 
able  bean  growing  and  advise  its  use  in  a  rotation 
in  such  amounts  as  will  not  cause  potato  scab. 

Market  gardeners  are  fortunate,  indeed,  where 
their  farms  can  be  divided,  one  portion  for  potatoes 
and  the  other  for  truck  crops.  In  this  way  one-half 
of  the  acreage  can  be  limed  and  the  other  portion 
left  more  or  less  acid  for  potatoes.  That  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  crops  are  benefited  by  lime  there  is  no 
question.  The  40  acres  of  beans,  or  at  least  some 
portion  of  it,  attest  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  soil  sweet  and  neutralized  in  the  same  way 
digestion  is  aided.  Anything  that  tends  to  assist 
living  organism  in  the  assimilation  of  food  is  sure 
to  increase  their  life  and  vitality. 


More  About  Orchard  Location 

I  HAVE  read  Wilbur  M.  Paul’s  article,  page  1399, 
on  “Orchard  Location,”  in  which  he  says  that 
“given  good  weather  and  a  favorable  site,  most  or¬ 
chards  will  set  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  bees  or  no  bees.” 
In  other  words  Mr.  Paul  believes  that  pollenization 
does  not  cut  so  much  figure  in  the  setting  of  fruit, 
particularly  apples. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  I  speak  from 
knowledge,  however,  with  one  variety  only — that  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Greening.  My  experience  with 
this  variety  goes  back  for  50  years.  A  solid  block 
of  this  variety  was  set  by  my  father  about  50  years 
ago.  It  contained  nearly  six  acres.  On  the  south 
side  of  this  orchard  a  few  Kings,  Baldwins  and  odd 
kinds  were  set.  On  all  other  sides  no  apples  of  any 
kind  stood  within  30  to  50  rods  distant. 

I  had  entire  care  of  the  orchard  for  30  years  of 
its  bearing  life,  and  never  could  see  any  difference 
between  the  setting  of  fruit  on  the  north,  west,  east 
or  middle  portion  from  that  on  the  south,  where 
pollen  from  several  varieties  could  easily  have  an 
influence  favorable  to  the  Greenings,  provided  this 
influence  was  needed.  It  is  obvious  that  it  was 
not  needed,  unless  we  admit  that  the  odd  varieties 
did  affect  the  whole  orchard. 

Joseph  Oskamp,  in  a  bulletin  on  the  setting  of 
apples,  published  in  1923,  says:  “There  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  that  two  well-known  New’  York 
varieties,  namely,  McIntosh  and  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  may  fail  to  set  fruit  somq  seasons,  due  to  the 
general  absence  of  pollen  from  another  variety.” 

This  may  or  may  not  be  so  as  regards  McIntosh, 
but  I  w’ould  not  worry  much  if  I  had  a  large  block 
of  Greenings  with  no  other  variety  near  it. 

A  well-known  apple  growler  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
recently  remarked  that  he  noticed  his  McIntosh 
winch  stood  alongside  a  row  of  Rome  were  bearing 
better  than  the  others,  and  he  concluded  that  pollen 
from  the  Rome  had  a  favorable  influence.  My  ob¬ 
servation  has  been  that  Rome  does  not  blossom  un¬ 
til  McIntosh  has  dropped  all  or  nearly  all  the  petals, 
and  lienee  would  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  them. 
How  little  we  know  about  it  all,  anyway. 

After  reading  over  this  letter,  I  would  modifv  one 
statement  made :  that  is  I  have  noticed  quite  often 
that  the  east  side  (last  rowr)  of  above  orchard  bore 
more  and  finer  apples  than  any  other  rowT — due,  I 
think,  to  more  sunlight,  air,  protection  from  cold 
north  winds  and  plenty  of  room  for  root  growth. 
Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  b. 
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“Talking  Turkey ” 


For  pasture  the  peas  are  usually  sown  with  some 
other  grain.  Oats  and  barley  are  good  to  mix  with 
the  peas.  Peas  are  better  for  pasturing  hogs  and 
sheep  as  horses  and  cows  will  trample  the  vines 
down  so  badly.  After  the  stock  grazes  the  vines 
down,  if  they  are  removed  from  the  pasture  for  a 
time  the  vines  will  grow  out  again,  to  furnish  fur¬ 
ther  grazing. 

Like  other  leguminous  crops  Canada  field  peas  are 
nitrogen  gatherers,  so  that  makes  them  valuable  as 
a  soil  improver.  As  a  green  manure  crop,  plow 
under  the  vines  when  in  bloom.  As  a  grain  crop 
they  will  produce  anywhere  from  10  to  40  bushels 
per  acre,  according  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Peas 
make  excellent  hay  sown  in  a  mixture  with  oats. 

While  Canada  field  peas  will  make  a  good  growth 


two  or  three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  The  poorer 
the  soil  the  more  peas  it  will  take  and  the  peas 
vary  in  size.  While  there  are  a  good  many  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  most  seedhouses  list  them  .just  as 
Canada  field  peas. 

For  harvesting  a  small  area  they  can  be  treated 
same  as  other  peas  and  beans,  but  where  large  fields 
are  grown  it  is  best  to  get  special  implements  for 
harvesting  them.  If  put  in  stacks  they  will  have  lo 
be  topped  off  with  some  other  hay  or  grass  as  the 
pea  vines  do  not  turn  water  very  well. 

To  sow  peas  in  a  mixture  with  other  grain  use 
one  bushel  peas  and  one  and  one-half  to  two  bushels 
other  grain.  To  sow  in  a  drill,  mix  the  grain  be¬ 
fore  sowing.  When  sown  by  hand  plow  the  peas 
under  and  then  sow  the  other  grain  and  cover  with 

_ the  harrow.  The  peas  should  be  sown 

as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring. 

R.  C. 


NIGHT  before  last  Mother  and  I  were  motoring 
homeward  just  before  midnight,  after  assist¬ 
ing  in  organizing  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  in 
a  neighboring  community,  when  a  tiny  light  off  in 
the  fields  to  the  left  of  the  concrete  highway  at¬ 
tracted  our  attention.  It  was  a  beautiful  night, 
with  just  enough  light  from  the .  waning  moon  to 
make  the  patches  of  wood  look  weird. 

On  a  hillside  near  one  of  these  young  forests  the 
light  sent  out  its  tiny  flame. 

“What  can  it  be?”  Mother  asked.  “Why  is  any¬ 
one  out  on  that  hillside  so  near  midnight : 

The  question  remained  unanswered  and  was 
promptly  forgotten  by  Dad.  but  not  so  with  Mothei. 
Yesterday  was  a  wonderful  Fall  day. 

The  temperature  was  just  above  freez¬ 
ing  and  a  fairly  strong  wind  made 
frail  persons  want  to  stay  near  the 
stove,  Dut  for  the  strong  and  healthy 
it  was  one  of  those  days  when  it’s  good 
to  be  alive.  At  dinner  Mother  said, 

“I’d  like  to  go  for  a  little  ride  this 
afternoon.  Teddy  and  I  need  some 
fresh  air.  It’s  so  bracing.  Can  you 
take  us?”  Dad  arranged  his  work 
and  at  three  o’clock  we  backed  our 
old  touring  car  out  of  the  barn  and 
drove  away  southward  over  the  con¬ 
crete. 

“Turn  east,”  said  Mother,  as  we 
reached  the  transcontinental  highway, 
and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  smooth¬ 
ly  skimming  over  the  same  route  we 
had  traversed  the  night  before.  The 
highway  wound  up  a  valley  where  the 
foliage  on  the  trees  had  turned  to  a 
brilliant  golden  color.  Together  with 
the  dark  evergreens,  it  made  a  picture 
that  would  gladden  the  heart  of  an 
artist.  On  over  “the  hill”  we  drove 
and  then  Mother  said,  “Slow  down.” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  I  really 
found  out  why  we  were  motoring  on 
this  glorious  October  afternoon,  for 
Mother  was  grazing  across  a  ravine  to 
the  hillside  where  the  tiny  light  had 
been  shining  the  night  before. 

One  glance  was  enough,  and  I  pulled 
over  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  parked 
the  car.  The  hillside  was  literally 
covered  with  turkeys.  Huge,  bronze 
turkeys!  More  turkeys  than  we  had 
ever  seen  before  in  our  lives.  Indeed, 
more  than  we  thought  inhabited  the 
State  of  Texas.  There  were  two  brood- 
er-liouses  and  a  number  of  rails  ar¬ 
ranged  for  roosts,  and  in  the  back¬ 
ground  the  woods.  But  the  field  in 
the  foreground  seemed  alive  with  huge 
“Thanksgiving  dinners. 

We  drove  slowly  down  the  hill  to  a 
farmhouse,  and  after  due  inquiry 
found  the  owner  of  the  birds.  He  told 
us  that  he  had  a  thousand  turkeys 
there  on  the  hillsid  „.  They  had  been 
hatched  in  an  incubator  in  the  cellar 
and  the  two  brothers,  operating  the 
farm,  had  made  it  their  chief  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  year.  The  farm  had  housed 
a  large  number  of  cows  previously, 
but  the  two  owners  had  “taken  a  flier” 
this  season  raising  turkeys  instead  of 
cows. 

Mother  immediately  inquired  about 
the  light  and  the  young  man  smiled 
and  said  that  one  of  the  boys  spent 
the  night  in  the  brooder-house  in  the 
field,  and  it  was  the  light  from  his 
lantern  we  had  seen. 

We  jumped  the  creek  and  climbed 
the  slope  with  the  owner  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  “Thanksgiving  dinners.” 

“How  much  are  they  worth?”  I 
asked  as  we  approached  the  bronze- 
colored  birds. 

“About  five  dollars  apiece  as  they 
stand,”  lie  replied. 

“Phew !  $5,000  loose  on  this  side 
hill,”  I  thought  as  I  unloaded  my 
camera  in  order  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
birds. 

They  were  quite  tame  and  crowded 
around  us,  allowing  the  owner  to  brush 
their  shiny  coats  of  bronze. 

The  story  of  how  a  thousand  tur¬ 
keys  were  raised  was  indeed  interest¬ 
ing.  The  eggs  from  50  hen  turkeys 
were  used  and  hatched  in  an  incubator. 

Today  there  are  1,000  birds  from  the 
original  1,300  eggs.  Next  year  the 
owners  expect  to  save  the  eggs  from 
85  hens ;  hence  if  they  have  good  luck  their  flock 
will  exceed  this  season’s  in  size. 

We  enjoyed  our  October  afternoon  trip.  Teddy 
got  some  “fresh  air.”  1  gained  some  real  informa¬ 
tion  on  turkey  raising  and  saw  my  largest  flock  of 
birds  and  Mother’s  curiosity  regarding  the  light  in 
the  field  at  midnight  was  satisfied. 

A  good  afternoon’s  work  all  the  way  around. 

T.  T.  J. 


Canada  Field  Peas 

THE  Canada  field  pea  is  grown  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  Northern  States  and  will  grow  in 
most  any  climate  the  garden  pea  will  grow.  It  is 
valuable  for  hay,  pasture,  grain  and  to  plow  under. 
The  hay  makes  a  good  feed  for  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep,  while  the  grain  makes  excellent  feed,  when 
mixed  with  other  grains,  for  milk  cows,  hogs  and 
poultry. 


Construction  of  Septic  Tank 


A  Thousand  Holiday  Dinners  in  Central  New  York.  Fig.  7(52 


Part  of  the  turkey  crop  of  Thomas  F.  Tanner,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn ._  Mr.  Tanner 
writes  that  .they  raised  DO  per  cent  of  the  hatch  this  year.  Fig.  763 


Mrs.  Walter  A. 


■Johnson,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends 
Narragansett  turkeys.  Fig.  764 
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of  vines  almost  anywhere  garden  peas  will  grow, 
as  a  grain  crop  they  cannot  be  depended  on 
south  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  climate  is  too  warm. 
If  a  hot  spell  comes  along  when  they  are  in  bloom 
(hey  do  not  produce  many  pods.  A  medium  or  clay 
loam  soil  is  best  for  peas.  Sandy  soil  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  much  vine  growth  unless  very  rich.  Wet  soils 
are  not  suited  for  peas.  For  grain  the  soil  should 
not  ite  too  rich  as  there  will  be  too  much  growth  of 
vine  and  fewer  pods.  While  the  soil  should  not  be 
wet,  still  there  must  be  plenty  of  moisture  in 
it  to  supply  the  vines  or  the  yield  of  grain  will 
be  small. 

The  peas  can  be  sown  broadcast  and  plowed  un¬ 
der,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  plow  too  deep. 
Or  the  land  can  be  plowed,  then  the  peas  sown  by 
hand  and  harrowed  in,  or  they  can  be  sown  with 
a  grain  drill.  The  peas  should  be  sown  to  a  depth 
of  two  to  five  inches,  according  to  the  soil,  the  lighter 
the  soil  the  deeper  they  should  be  sown.  It  requires 
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I  am  about  to  install  a  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  system.  My  house  is  on  a  lot 
50x150  ft.,  the  soil  is  very  heavy,  and 
water  is  a  long  time  disappearing.  It 
is  quite  a  problem,  I  understand,  to 
get  such  a  tank  to  function  properly 
in  this  kind  of  soil.  The  lot  slopes  to 
the  back  with  about  one  foot  fall.  How 
much  fall  should  be  given  the  pipe  line 
leading  from  the  house  to  the  tank? 

I  would  like  to  have  the  cost  as  low 
as  possible  and  yet  do  satisfactory 
work.  The  line  leading  from  the  house 
to  the  tank  will  have  to  come  within 
12  ft.  of  the  well.  i,.  w.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

T1IE  construction  of  a  septic  tank  is 
an  individual  problem.  While  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  septic  tank 
remain  the  same  they  must  be  adapted 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  tank 
must  operate  to  insure  satisfactory 
service. 

The  conditions  outlined,  limited 
space,  tight  soil  and  little  fall,  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  meet.  It  is  probable  that  a 
single  chamber  tank  with  sub-surface 
disposal  can  best  be  adapted  for  use 
under  these  conditions. 

For  an  average  family  the  septic 
tank  should  be  about  3x6  ft.  long  by 
4 Y2  ft.  deep  inside.  Where  conditions 
permit  it  should  not  be  placed  nearer 
than  25  ft.  from  the  house,  although 
where  necessary  it  may  be  placed 
closer.  The  inlet  sewer  should  be  made 
from  glazed  sewer  tile  with  carefully 
cemented  joints.  When  so  made  it  will 
be  watertight  and  can  pass  near  a  well 
without  danger.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  to  see  that  the  tiles  are  care¬ 
fully  laid  so  that  they  will  remain 
tight,  and  not  later  become  a  source  of 
danger.  Cast-iron  soil  pipe  with  leaded 
joints  would  be  better  for  this  purpose. 
The  inlet  sewer  should  have  a  grade  of 
about  %  in.  per  foot  and  should  be 
laid  approximately  2  ft.  below  the  sur¬ 
face. 

The  absorption  bed  should  be  located 
as  far  from  your  well  and  your  neigh¬ 
bors’  wells  as  possible.  Contrary  to 
general  opinion  the  liquid  coming 
from  the  tank  is  not  pure.  If  allowed 
to  stand  on  top  of  the  ground  it  will 
smell,  and  if  permitted  to  get  into 
water  supplies  may  cause  serious  sick¬ 
ness.  The  tile  forming  the  disposal 
bed  should  be  placed  12  to  IS  in.  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  they 
should  be  carefully  laid  to  grade,  with 
slightly  open  joints,  permitting  the 
escape  of  the  liquid  sewage  into  the 
soil  surrounding  them.  From  10  to 
50  ft.  of  disposal  tile  will  be  needed 
per  person  served,  depending  upon  the 
tightness  of  the  soil  in  which  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  laid.  Where  the  amount  of  tile 
required  is  large  they  are  usually  laid 
in  a  gridiron  fashion  with  a  sewage 
divider  and  switch  located  between 
them  and  the  tank.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  used  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
long  lines  of  tile,  which  seldom  work 
satisfactorily.  Digging  a  large  trench 
and  placing  the  tile  line  in  gravel  is 
a  help  in  securing  satisfactory  absorp- 
ion  in  tight  soil.  Other  helps  are 
loading  roof  water,  cellar  drainage, 
etc.  to  another  outlet:  this  lessens  the 
disposal  bed. 

many  good  bulletins  on  this  subject, 
Extension  Bulletin  48  of  Cornell  Uni- 
Y.  This  goes  into  the  construc- 
detail  and  should  be  a  great  helix 

ROBERT  It.  SMITH. 
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Grafting  Cherries  on  Wild  Seedlings 

HAVE  successfully  grafted  sweet  cherries  on 
wild  seedlings,  results  being  75  per  cent  success¬ 
ful,  though  many  tried  to  discourage  the  attempt. 
The  scions  should  be  as  fine  as  possible.  I  secured 
some  excellent  scions  of  Governor  Wood,  Schmidt, 
Bing,  Lambert  and  Napoleon,  and  one  warm  day  in 
early  March  two  years  ago  I  cleft-grafted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stocks.  The  first  week  in  April  I  tried  an¬ 
other  lot  of  dormant  scions  on  cherries,  plums, 
apricots,  pears  and  apples.  The  results  were  more 
than  gratifying;  75  per  cent  of  them  lived  and  made 
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wonderful  growth  that  year,  as  much  as 
four  feet,  and  a  two-year  growth  of  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  feet.  The  stocks 
ranged  in  size  from  %  to  3  in.,  with 
success  on  all  sizes,  but  I  recommend 
seedlings  calipering  between  *4  and  1% 
in.  for  best  results. 

A  year  ago  I  dug  up  a  number  of 
cherry  seedlings,  transplanted  them  and, 
the  first  suitable  day  for  wax  working, 
I  grafted  all  of  them  that  were  large 
enough.  All  scions  were  Governor  Wood. 
Results  with  15  stocks  showed  three 
failures.  Borne  of  the  others  made  a  re¬ 
markable  growth  that  season. 

Great  care  must  be  used  with  cherry 
stocks  and  scions.  Tools  must  be  sharp 
to  make  clean  cuts  without  breaking  the 
bark.  The  outer  bark  of  cherry  is  like 
birch,  as  it  spirals  the  line  of  wood 
growth,  so  this  outer  bark  and  the  cam¬ 
bium  beneath  should  be  cut  clean  with 
a  sharp  knife  exactly  where  you  will 
later  split  the  wood  to  admit  the  scion. 
On  large  stocks  you  should  hold  split 
open  with  a  wedge  preventing  undue 
pressure  on  scion.  This  was  my  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  cleft  grafting  but  of  course  I 
had  seen  it  done  with  apples  and  pears 
so  believe  anyone  who  knows  the  general 
technique  of  cleft-grafting  on  apples  can 
by  exercising  reasonable  care  be  success¬ 
ful  with  sweet  cherries.  In  this  way  one 
can  make  beautiful  and  profitable  trees 
from  those  seedlings  of  cherry,  plum, 
pear  and  apple  which  are  scattered  by 
nature’s  hand  along  our  fence  rows,  roads 
and  in  back  pastures.  F.  J.  bowman. 

New  York. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

One  of  the  important  problems  now 
confronting  the  Grange  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  is  how  to  obtain  a  larger  and  more 
adequate  income.  It  has  been  trying  to 
run  the  big  machine  for  the  past  year  on 
the  same  Grange  dues  that  were  estab¬ 
lished  when  the  order  was  founded  60 
years  ago  and'  the  result  is  a  deficit  of 
about  $8,000.  But,  as  National  Master 
Taber  points  out,  the  Grange  has  some¬ 
thing  to  show  for  the  deficit. 

Responding  to  the  appeals  of  unorgan¬ 
ized  farmers  in  many  States  the  National 
Grange  has  been  forced  to  take  measures 
to  answer  this  appeal.  As  a  result  there 
have  been  increased  sums  appropriated 
for  extension  work  and  already  ,  three 
stars  have  been  added  to  the  Grange  flag 
in  the  last  two  years,  Virginia,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  North  Carolina  now  being 
numbered  among  the  Grange  States.  But 
extension  work  costs  money,  and  Master 
Taber  announces  that  the  National 
Grange  has  expended  over  $20,000  in  this 
field  during  the  past  year.  And  the  head 
of  this  great  farm  fraternity,  reelected 
almost  unanimously  a  short  time  ago  at 
the  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange 
at  Seattle,  has  the  vision  to  see  that  if 
the  order  is  to  reap  the  great  harvest 
that  lies  before  it  there  must  be  a  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  financial  platform  of  the 
Grange,  so  that  adequate  funds  will  be 
provided  for  the  task  of  organization  in 
territory  where  the  Grange  is  urgently 
asked  to  come  and  pitch  its  tents. 

The  fight  of  the  Grange  at  Washington 
to  secure  a  more  equitable  tariff  schedule 
for  agriculture  has  brought  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  Grange  leaders  the  need 
of  more  liberal  support  to  maintain 
the  order’s  legislative  machinery  in  the 
National  Capital.  Master  Taber  declares 
that  for  every  dollar  the  Grange  has  at 
its  disposal  in  its  efforts  to  fight  the 
battles  of  agriculture  and  secure  for  it 
justice  in  tariff  rates,  industry  has  avail¬ 
able  a  hundredfold  more  in  funds  to 
assemble  the  needful  data  and  marshall 
the  facts  before  the  committees  of 
Congress. 

Fortunately  the  early  leaders  of  the 
Grange  were  wise  enough  to  establish  a 
fund  for  the  use  of  the  order  in  emer¬ 
gencies  such  as  have  arisen  and  this  fund 
.lias  now  reached  such  a  sum  as  to  enable 
the  Grange  temporarily  to  meet  the 
emergency  that  has  arisen,  but  as  Master 
Taber  truly  points  out,  the  Grange  should 
be  on  a  self-supporting  basis  and  he 
pleads  for  such  a  revision  of  the  plan  for 
providing  revenue  as  will  meet  the  new 

conditions.  . 

A  dozen  States  are  knocking  at  the 
Grange  doors  for  admission,  says  Master 
Taber.  He  urges  doubling  the  amount 
appropriated  last  year  for  extension  work, 
which  means  the  making  of  at  least 
$40,000  available  for  meeting  the  demands 
of  those  sections  which  are  so  earnestly 
seeking  admission  to  the  Grange  fold. 

“The  Grange  is  the  type  of  organization 
needed  by  agriculture”  says  Master  Taber. 
“It  builds  its  program  from  the  bottom  up. 
The  Grange  lives  as  it  serves.  As  a 
farmer’  national  organization  we  cannot 
neglect  any  section.  We  must  not  deny 
to  any  territory  the  advantages,  benefits, 
and  blessings  of  Grange  membership.” 

The  recent  increase  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  degree  fees  has  helped  very 
materially  to  provide  additional  revenue 
for  extension  work.  The  three  new 
Grange  States  are  the  answer  to  those  who 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  raising  the  dues. 
And  as  Master  Taber  shows,  since  these 
dues  were  raised  more  people  have  taken 
these  degrees  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Grange. 

The  cost  of  everything  that  goes  into 
organization  work  has  risen  threefold 
since  the  order  was  founded.  The  order 
is  confronted  with  the  choice  of  still 
further  running  behind  in  its  finances  or 
else  retiring  from  the  organization  field, 


which  now  promises  such  liberal  returns 
on  the  investment.  The  National  Grange 
cannot  be  maintained  and  the  proper 
amount  of  extension  work  done  on  the 
present  dues  of  eight  cents  per  member 
payable  to  the  National  Grange.  As 
Master  Taber  aptly  remarks,  one  thin 
dime  per  member  will  solve  the  problems 
of  the  National  Grange. 


Horticultural  Gossip 

With  all  this  talk  about  high-quality 
fruit  and  higher  prices  there  are  still  a 
few  jolts  to  be  suffered  along  the  way. 
A  high-quality  grocery  store  in  a  subur¬ 
ban  town  in  the  Middle  West  has  this 
Fall  been  carryin  ga  line  of  Rome  Beauty 
and  Northwestern  Greening  apples,  and 
Ivieffer  pears.  Jonathans  are  on  hand 
for  the  discriminating  buyer  of  dessert 
fruit,  but  the  attractive,  shapely  Rome 
Beauty,  Northwestern  Greening,  and 
Kieffer  dominate  the  situation.  The  gro¬ 
cer’s  answer  is  that  there  is  a  certain 
price  beyond  which  his  customers  will 
not  go.  The  customer  demands  a  clean, 
atractive,  general-purpose  fruit  which  he 
thinks  is  not  too  high  price.  Rome  bakes 
well,  it  makes  a  fair  salad,  it  makes  a 
fair  pie,  and  it  is  a  mild  apple  for  those 
who  do  not  desire  the  snap  of  a  Jonathan. 
As  for  the  Kieffer  pear,  it  bakes  well,  it 
can  be  used  in  a  salad,  and  like  Rome,  it 
can  be  used  next  week  in  case  the  house¬ 
wife  finds  that  it  does  not  fit  into  the 
menu  of  the  week  she  planned  it  for. 
This  grocer  says  that  he  is  through  with 
high-priced  apples. 

The  tub  bushel  that  had  its  rise  in 
eastern  fruit  circles  seems  to  have  trav¬ 
elled  West  almost  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
That  is  to  say,  this  season  sees  the  Class 
“C”  fruit  of  the  West  finding  its  "way  to 
eastern  markets  garbeu  In  the  familiar  tub 
bushel  of  the  East.  Side  by  side  in  one 
grocery  store  stood  four  tub  bushels,  alike 
to  all  general  appearances.  Upon  close 
inspection  one  was  found  to  be  from 
Idaho,  one  from  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  one  from 
the  Grand  Valley  of  Colorado,  and  one 
from  Tennessee.  There  is  thought  here 
for  the  man  who  will  stop  and  listen. 

What  is  “finish”  in  fruit?  An  apple 
may  be  big.  it  may  have  good  color,  it 
may  be  well-flavored,  but  has  it  “finish”? 
The  cattle  man  knows  the  feel  of  the  hide 
and  the  “sheen”  of  the  coat.  The  man 
who  collects  oriental  rugs  looks  for  the 
life  in  them,  the  stability  of  the  color 
from  the  top  to  the  base  of  the  pile,  and 
the  softness  and  silkiness  of  the  lights  and 
shadows.  These  are  the  characteristics 
of  what  is  called  “quality”  or  “finish.” 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  describe  in  fruit  but 
it  is  certainly  there.  There  is  a  certain 
genteelness  to  a  well-grown  McIntosh  that 
makes  it  stand  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
pack.  It  is  firm,  it  is  cherry-red,  the  color 
has  life,  the  aroma  is  penetrating,  the 
flesh  is  crisp  and  juicy,  and  the  flavor  is 
pleasant  and  refreshing.  The  well-grown 
Delaware  grape  with  its  compact,  cylin¬ 
drical  square-shouldered  clusters  is  quite 
another  article  from  the  poorly-grown 
scraggly  clusters  of  unsuited  regions. 
It  is  this  characteristic  called  “finish” 
which  wins  first  prizes  in  many  fruit 
shows  and  which  it  is  hard  for  the 
fruit  judge  to  describe  to  the  disatisfied 
loser.  It  is  the  fruit  with  finish,  too, 
that  tops  the  market. 

The  world  at  large  does  not  appreciate 
what  it  owes  to  plants.  Even  the  auto¬ 
mobile  driver  depends  upon  the  plants  of 
the  past  for  his  source  of  power,  little 
as  he  suspects.  It  is  not  difficult  to  realize 
that  we  get  all  of  our  food  from  plants, 
because  we  see  the  crops  growing  in  the 
fields  and  we  see  the  cattle  grazing  on 
the  hillsides.  We  may  step  beyond  food¬ 
stuffs  and  think  of  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
artificial  silk,  rubber,  and  rope.  These  all 
depend  directly  or  indirectly  upon  plants. 
The  power  that  drives  the  trains  and  the 
steam  turbines  comes  from  the  coal 
formed  from  ancient  trees.  And  now 
comes  the  idea  that  oil  from  which  our 
gasoline  is  derived,  is  the  result  of  the 
accumulation  of  ancient  plant  parts  rich  in 
oil,  such  as  spores,  so-called  “seeds,”  and 
the  like,  just  as  coal  is  the  product  of 
compressed  and  heated  wood  from  ancient 
trees.  Someone  has  said  that  horticulture 
is  the  foundation  of  agriculture  and  that 
plants  are  the  source  of  most  of  man’s 
energy  and  wealth.  It  certainly  looks 
that  way  when  one  stops  to  think. 

H.  B.  TUKEY 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Exhibits  i 
valued  at  more  than  $5,000,000,  the  most  ! 
elaborate  showing  of  agricultural  progress  ' 
and  prowess  seen  anywhere,  were  dis¬ 
played  at  Chicago’s  thirtieth  Interna¬ 
tional  Livestock  Show  opened  Nov.  30. 
Thirty-five  states,  five  Canadian  p-ovinees, 
England,  Scotland  and  Australia  sent 
their  best  for  this  competition. 

A  workable  national  policy  for  the 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  wild  life  was  framed  at  the  two-day 
session  of  the  sixteenth  American  Game 
Conference,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
New.  York,  Nov.  20-30,  with  game  com¬ 
missioners,  sportsmen,  scientists  and 
conservationists  gathered  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
Conference  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  American  Game  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  I.  T.  Quinn,  Game  and  Fish 
Commissioner  of  Alabama,  as  chairman. 

A  wheat  grower  from  the  foothills  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  Joseph  H.  B. 
Smith,  was  selected  as  the  wheat  king  of 
the  National  Hay  and  Grain  Show  at  ! 
Chicago.  Dec.  3.  Smith,  whose  home  is 
at  Wolf  Creek,  Alberta,  won  the  title 


with  his  sample  of  hard  red  Spring  wheat, 
which  weighed  66.3  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
The  Canadian  triumphed  over  another 
Smith — C.  Edson  Smith  of  Corvallis, 
Mont. — who  had  held  the  championship 
for  the  last  two  years.  By  his  victory 
.Joseph  Smith  gives  Canada  the  record  of 
having  produced  15  of  the  last  19  wheat 
kings.  John  L.  Pflantz  of  Hannibal,  Mo., 
and  L.  M.  Vogler  of  Hope,  Ind.,  were 
crowned  corn  kings,  Pflantz  exhibiting 
the  champion  single  ear  and  Vogler  the 
champion  sample  of  10  ears.  The  oats 
raising  championship  was  awarded  to  C. 
I.  Gustafson  of  Victor,  Mont.,  for  his 
sample  of  late  Victory  oats.  By  his  vic¬ 
tory  the  Montana  farmer  retains  the  oats 
crown  he  won  last  year.  Seven  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  112  classes  went  to  Iowa 
hogs.  The  State  showed  the  best  Chester 
"White  and  Tamworth  barrow  and  the 
prize  winning  pens  of  Berkshires,  ILamp- 
shires,  Poland  Chinas,  Chester  Whites  and 
Tamworths.  Wisconsin  was  the  nearest 
rival  with  its  champion  Poland  China  ancl 
Yorkshire  barrow  and  its  first  place  peri 
of  fat  Yorkshires.  Kansas  ranked  third. 


Culture  of  Orris  Root 

Can  you  give  me  information  about 
sweet  orris  root  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes  and  cosmetics?  What  variety 
of  the  Iris  is  used?  How  are  the  roots 
dried?  M.  M.  M. 

Orris  root,  used  for  perfumery,  denti¬ 
frices,  and  cosmetics,  is  produced  by 
Iris  florentina,  the  Florence  Iris.  It  is 
not  generally  high  in  price,  as  it  is  not 
used  now  to  manufacture  synthetic  violet 
perfume,  and  it  is  not  considered  likely 
to  be  remunerative  as  a  crop  here.  The 
roots  vary  in  quality  in  different  soils, 
being  more  fragrant  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  Rather  stony  mountain  soil  is 
said  to  grow  the  best  roots.  A  rich  soil 
grows  larger  plants,  but  poorer  roots, 
which,  are  less  fragrant  and  do  not  dry 
well.  The  plants  are  grown  for  two  or 
three  years.  They  are  then  hoed  out,  the 
bulbous  root  cut  off,  and  the  remainder 
replanted.  This  is  done  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  June.  The  tuberous  root  is 
cleaned,  scraped  and  washed,  then  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  drying  usually  takes 
eight  days.  Drying  with  artificial  heat 
is  considered  to  result  in  a  poor  quality 
of  root,  and  reduces  the  weight  too  much. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  experimented  with  the  culture 
of  orris  root,  and  could  give  information 
regarding  its  possibilities  in  this  country. 
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BOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.60 — Redwood.  $1.40 

#  -  .  t'" 

—  1  — 

4 

1PP  > 

y.v.4-jv-.  ’  ••&•••■  •  • 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened .  Circular. 

C,  N.  RGBiNSON  &  BRQ.  Depi.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

iHH 

STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
Crop.  Shipping  season,  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  VV.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 

Dahlias— Sweet  Corn 

Get  my  1930  catalog  now  and  take  advantage  of  the 
big  bulb  premium  for  early  orders. 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 

Box  R-N  80  Westerly,  R.  I. 

RbliifililC  Rulhc  stan<lard,  new  and  rare  varieties. 
UidUlUiuo  QUIDS  WRITE  for  descriptive  price  list. 

4  SISTERS  GLAD  RANCH  -  Clarence,  N.w  York 

MINT  U/ANTrn  Spearmint  and  Peppermint  planta 

mm  I  nHniCH  HENRY  A.  DREER,  Riverton,  N.J, 


Inventory  Sale 


THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and 
Five -Yeay  Guaranteed 

rtals!*  W*«  $52.50,  NOW 


>47.25 


Heating  Plant 

Complete  for  6 
Rooms,  6  Radiators, 
Large  Steam  Boiler, 
Pipe  Fittings.  All 
Valves  and  Asbestos 
Cement . 


Was  $175 
NOW 


\KT £1  Dnvr  The  Freight 
v¥  C  JT  CLy  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


Standing  timber  —  on  your  land  or 
your  neighbor’s  —  can  be  turned  into 
substantial  part-time  or  full-time 
profits  with  an  "American”  Portable 
Saw  Mill.  Tractor  or  gas  engine  fur¬ 
nishes  power.  Write  for  free  booklet. 


We  are  also  makers  of  Bolters ,  Planers ,  Edgers , 
Trimmers  and  all  tcood-  working  machine*. 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


145  Main  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


Size  :  3  x  6 — Glazed 

i%  .  $2.95 

1%  .  .  $3.65 

3  or  5  rows  of  Glass 

Open  if  you  wish. 


Clear  White  Pine- Hardwood  Cross  Bar 


Buy  Direct  from  Our  Mills. 


WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
BEMIS  ROAD  FITCHBURG.  MASS. 


MASTODON  ( Everbearing ) 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


At  Nezv  Lozver  Prices! 


25  Plants 
50  Plants 
100  Plants 
200  Plants 


$1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

4.00 


SONS 
1400  ACRES 


Postpaid  to  Srd  zone.  Be¬ 
yond  add  10c  per  100  plants 
for  each  zone.  $12.60  per 
1,000  col.  Special  prices 
on  larger  quantities. 

BIG  MONEY 
SAVING  CATALOG 


mailed  on  request,  fully  describing  the  leading  standard 
varieties— strawberries  and  othersmali  fruit  plants.  Giv¬ 
ing  up-to-date  cultural  directions.  Making  it  easy  for  the 
new  beginner  to  grow  big  paying  crops  of  strawberries. 
In  order  th.t  every  one  who  Is  Interested  In  the  growing  of  small 
fruits  may  receive  one  of  our  free  books.  We  make  the  following— 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ua  the  names  of  six  neighbors 

J  J  t  t,iat  erow  small  fruits  and  we  will 

send  you  a  coupon  that  will  entitle  you  to  $1.00  worth  of  addition¬ 
al  atock  without  extra  cost  with  your  first  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Arc  you  Making  ENOUGH 
MONEY? 

Greening’s  will  help  you  increase  your  income.  Let  us 
show  you  how  to  do  as  others  have  done  for  us.  Our 
Men  Mako  Big  Money.  Our  good  workers  make  $5,000 
or  better  per  year.  In  one  week  recently  Johnston  made 
$157.13;  Geo.  Smith,  $147.01:  Halo,  $58.10;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64;  etc. 

V,,.  EXPERIENCE  not  necessary 

We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  with  the  right  kind  of 
service  and  the  best  of  stock.  Write  today— it  will 
mean  money  for  you. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  CO. 

*15  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  MIeh. 


VARIETIES— GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Beautifiers  (including 
“Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid 
for  only  Si .  Six  orders  for  only  $5.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  H.  Y. 
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December  in  Flower  Garden 
and  Greenhouse 

The  planting  season  has  drawn  to  a 
close  and  snow  may  soon  cover  the 
ground,  yet  attention  must  be  given  to 
numerous  tasks  before  real  Winter  weath¬ 
er  is  upon  us.  The  majority  of  these 
tasks  are  concerned  with  “putting  the 
garden  to  bed,”  and  making  its  occu¬ 
pants  snug  against  Winter  trials. 

The  ground  should  be  well  frozen  be¬ 
fore  protective  material  is  applied,  for  it 
is  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
which  causes  heaving  and  damages  most 
of  our  hardy  plants  rather  than  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  cold.  Hardy  herbaceous 
plants  require  a  good  mulch  of  rotted 
manure.  Such  plants  as  Canterbury 
bells,  pansies,  forget-me-nots,  English 
daisies  and  Polyanthus  which  do  not  lose 
their  foliage  will  require  rather  special 
attention  where  they  are  grown  in  the 
open.  Under  no  circumstances  must  any 
covering  be  given  until  the  ground  is 
solidly  frozen  and  the  plants  are  quite 
dormant;  then  a  light  covering  of  salt 
hay  or  dry  leaves  may  be  given.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  surround  the  bed  in  which 
they  are  growing  with  low  boards  and 
then  cover  with  leaves  and  trellis.  Free 
access  of  air  and  dry  conditions  are  es¬ 
sential  if  these  plants  are  to  be  win¬ 
tered  safely  in  the  open.  Border  plants 
of  perennial  nature  which  retain  their 
foliage  throughout  the  Winter,  as  Arabis, 
Cerastium,  creeping  Phlox,  Daphne,  Heli- 
anthemum,  etc.,  should  be  given  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  a  light  .  covering  of 
salt  hay  or  strawy  litter — pine  branches 
are  also  good  for  this  purpose.  Bulbs 
can  be  best  protected  by  a  two  or  three- 
inch  layer  of  old  rotted  manure,  or  if 
this  is  unprocurable  peat  moss  will  be 
found  a  satisfactory  substitute.  Pine 
branches  or  salt  hay  are  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  protecting  the  occupants  of  the 
rock  garden ;  rye  straw  is  also  excellent 
for  this  purpose. 

Montbretias  will  come  through  the 
Winter  quite  safely  in  most  sections  if 
given  a  deep  covering  with  leaves  or  salt 
hay — 12  inches  is  not  too  much  in  this 

case. 

While  the  dead  tops  of  most  perennials 
are  best  cut  away  when  the  borders  are 
cleaned  up,  an  exception  exists  in  the 
lovely  mauve  catmint — Nepeta  Mussini — 
for  if  the  growth  of  this  plant  is  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  Spring  it 
fonns  adequate  protection  for  the  roots, 
and  is  better  than  an  artificial  mulch. 

Earth  should  be  heaped  well  up  around 
the  stems  of  rose  bushes  and  then  after 
it  is  well  frozen  give  an  additional  cover¬ 
ing  of  leaves,  salt  hay,  peat  moss  or  other 
available  mulch. 

Boxwood,  English  yew  and  other  ever¬ 
greens,  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  snows 
and  by  the  Winter  sunshine  after  freez¬ 
ing  nights  must  be  given  adequate  pro¬ 
tection.  Burlap  can  usually  be  used  to 
good  effect  for  this  purpose.  Around 
beds  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  it  is 
well  to  stretch  a  low  fence  of  wire  mesh 
and  cover  the  ground  enclosed  with  a 
thick  layer  of  leaves.  Pine  or  spruce 
branches,  placed  in  an  upright  position 
among  hybrid  Rhododendrons  and  the 
more  tender  species  of  Azaleas  will  afford 
valuable  pi’otection,  although  this  is  even 
more  important  two  or  three  months 
hence,  when  the  sun  commences  to  have 
more  power,  for  these  northern  latitudes 
than  at  the  present  time. 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  which 
have  damaged  branches  or  dead  wood 
should  receive  attention  without  further 
delay.  Cut  away  undesirable  branches 
close  to  a  main  trunk  and  treat  the  cut 
surface  with  tar  or  good  paint.  Either 
of  these  mediums  is  preferable  to  creo¬ 
sote. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  move  large 
trees  during  the  Winter  the  sites  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  planted  should  be 
heavily  mulched  with  strawy  litter  to 
keep  the  ground  open.  It  is  quite  .a 
good  plan  to  dig  the  holes  for  their  re¬ 
ception  before  the  mulch  is  applied.  Of 
late  years  it  has  become  an  inci-easingly 
common  practice  to  purchase  living 
Christmas  trees  growing  in  tubs  and 
after  serving  their  purpose  during  the 
festive  season  to  plant  them  out  in  the 
garden.  This  is  a  splendid  idea  when 
well-gi’own  trees  are  obtained,  and  the 
present  is  a  good  time  to  apply  a  protec¬ 
tive  mulch  to  the  site  which  they  are 
eventually  to  occupy. 

Cold-frames  must  be  given  as  much 
ventilation  as  possible  upon  all  favorable 
occasions,  and  should  be  protected  with 
mats  at  night.  The  amateur  is  all  too 
often  disposed  to  delay  opening  the 
frames  in  the  morning,  and  thus  the  oc¬ 
cupants  are  encouraged  to  remain  active 
and  make  a  soft  growth  which  is  easily 
killed.  The  object  is  to  maintain  the 
plants  in  as  dormant  a  condition  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  with  this  end  in  view  they 
should  receive  no  water  unless  absolutely 
essential,  and  air  should  be  admitted 
whenever  the  outside  temperature  rises 
above  freezing  point.  When  watering  is 
deemed  necessary  the  forenoon  of  a  bright 
day  should  be  chosen  for  its  application 
and  after  giving  a  real  good  soaking  the 
sash-lights  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
off  until  nightfall  to  give  the  foliage  and 
soil  surface  a  chance  to  dry. 

Take  particular  care  that  the  rain  gixt- 
ters  around  the  greenhouse  and  other 
buildings  are  cleaned  out  so  that  all  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  leaves  and  other  debris  are 
removed. 

Inside  the  greenhouse  particular  care 
must  be  paid  to  the  matter  of  watering, 
more  especially  in  cool  houses.  Over¬ 


watering  is  fatal  to  most,  plants  at  this 
time  of  the  year — the  cacti  perhaps  being 
the  worst  sxifferer  from  this  cause.  On 
the  other  hand,  excessive  dryness  is  also 
productive  of  much  trouble,  so  that  at  all 
times  the  happy  medium  between  these 
two  extreme  conditions  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  cultivator.  If  any  plant  growing 
in  a  pot  appears  sickly  and  the  soil  re¬ 
mains  wet  and  water-logged  examine  the 
drainage  material  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  and  adjust  matters  so  that  this  con¬ 
dition  is  remedied.  Repotting  of  plants 
is  not  advisable  at  this  time. 

Too  much  fire  heat  is  very  detrimental 
and  encoui-ages  red  spider,  thrips,  scale 
and  other  unwanted  pests.  On  extremely 
cold  nights  it  is  much  better  to  allow  the 
temperature  of  the  greenhouse  to  drop 
five  degrees  or  so  below  the  normal  night 
temperature  than  to  attempt  to  maintain 
the  latter  by  keeping  the  steam  or  hot- 
water  pipes  so  hot  that  it  is  impossible 
to  bear  the  hand  upon  them. 

As  Chrysanthemums  pass  out  of  bloom 
they  should  be  cut  down,  labelled  with 
the  name  of  the  variety  and  stood  in  a 
cool  house  or  in  a  cold-frame  until  they 
ai*e  wanted  for  propagating  purposes. 

Carnations  requii’e  a  night  temperature 
of  45  to  50  degx*ees.  They  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  any  time  fronx  now  on,  selecting  for 
cuttings  those  shoots  which  appear  about 
half  xvay  up  the  flowering  stems.  Clean, 
sharp  sand  affords  the  best  rooting  me¬ 
dium. 

Other  plants  which  will  do  splendidly 
in  the  same  temperature  as  the  carnations 
and  will  produce  flowers  or  prove  of  dec¬ 
orative  value  throughout  the  Winter  in¬ 
clude  Christmas  cherries,  ornamental 
peppers,  Gerberas,  Buddleia  asiatica  and 
B.  Farquhari,  calla  lilies,  Acacias,  Prim¬ 
ulas,  Cinerarias  and  Freesias.  All  of 
these  reqxxire  as  much  sunlight  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Paper  White  and  Soliel  d’Or  Narcissi 
may  now  be  brought  into  the  greenhouse 
and  under  genial  conditions  will  soon  be 
in  bloom.  Roman  and  Dutch  prepared 
hyacinths  may  also  be  now  gently  forced, 
but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  bring  the  tulips 
or  other  Narcissi  or  hyacinths  into  the 
greenhouse.  Bulbous  subjects  of  this 
kind  are  always  welcome  in  the  Winter¬ 
time,  bringing  with  them  even  at  such  xxn 
early  date  a  suggestion  of  Spring,  and  it 
is  good  to  know  that  they  can  be  grown 
and  flowered  in  an  ordinary  living-room 
window  quite  as  successfully  as  in  a 
greenhouse.  Every  plant  and  flower- 
lover  should  grow  some  of  these  bulbs. 

For  those  who  have  care  of  a  warmer 
greenhouse  Poinsettias  and  Winter-flow¬ 
ering  Begonias  will  now  be  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  perfection.  Both  of  these 
popular  Christmas  flowering  subjects  will 
benefit  from  weekly  applications  of  very 
dilute  manure  water.  Maintain  a  humid 
atmosphere  at  all  times  by  freqxxently 
damping  down  the  benches  between  the 
pots,  the  floors,  and  other  surfaces. 

The  present  month  should  afford  op¬ 
portunities  to  wash  all  flower  pots,  both 
those  containing  plants  and  the  empties. 
Clean  pots  are  essential  to  good  work. 
Use  no  soap  for  this  task.  Seed  flats  may 
be  repaired  and  new  ones  made.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  give  the  old  flats  a  good 
coating  of  hot  lime-wash  to  destroy  any 
lurking  fungoid  or  insect  enemies. 

It  is  not  at  all  premature  to  send 
abroad  for  the  foreign  seed  catalogs. 

New  York.  T.  H.  everett. 


New  York  State  Grange 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
4-7,  1930.  Secretary  F.  J.  Riley,  of  Son- 
nett,  N.  Y.,  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  about  railroad  rates  to  the  meeting  : 

Round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  at  1  % 
fare  on  the  identification  plan,  from  all 
points  in  New  York  State.  Tickets  will 
be  sold  from  January  31  to  February  0, 
1930.  Good  returning  until  February 
13.  1930. 

Identification  cards  will  be  sent  to  all 
State  officers,  committees,  delegates  and 
deputies. 

All  other  members  wishing  to  attend 
should  write  the  State  secretary  or  your 
county  deputy  for  one  of  these  cards  who 
will  have  a  supply  on  hand. 

You  cannot  buy  your  ticket  at  the  re¬ 
duced  rate  without  one  of  these  cards. 

One  card  is  sufficient  for  man  and  wife 
and  all  members  of  his  family  if  all  go 
at  the  same  time. 

Notify  your  ticket  agent  a  few  days  in 
advance  of  your  proposed  going. 

Tickets  will  be  good  via  the  same 
route  in  both  directions  only. 

Delegates  at  large  present  your  cre¬ 
dentials  Monday  night,  February  3,  to 
the  credentials  committee  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Hotel. 


Pine  Needles  in  Lawn  Soil 

Will  pine  needles  mixed  with  manure 
make  a  good  seedbed  for  a  lawn?  h.  h. 

Maryland. 

We  should  like  the  experience  of  read¬ 
ers  who  live  in  sections  where  pine  nee¬ 
dles  in  large  quantities  are  available.  We 
know  that  they  are  used  as  strawberry 
mulch  and  in  stables.  Perhaps  some  one 
can  tell  us  how  these  work  up  into  soil. 


Father:  “Did  you  peel  that  apple  be¬ 
fore  eating  it,  as  I  told  you?”  Jimmy: 

Yes,  dad.”  Father :  “What  did  you  do 
with  the  peel?”  Jimmy:  “I  ate  it  after 
I  had  finished  the  apple.” — Passing  Show. 


Goodrich 

Rubber  Footwear  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 


“This  Boot  is  so  heavy 
it  can’t  be  well  balanced.” 


1900 to  1929.  BriefinTIME.  Longin 
PROGRESS.  Ideas  have  changed 
greatly  in  the  past  29  years.  So  have 
most  GOODS.  But  not  all  goods.  For 
instance,  some  kinds  of  rubber  boots. 

The  farmer  in  1900  had  the  idea  that 
the  boots  he  wanted  to  buy  should  be 
heavy.  Heavy  boots  meant  good  boots 
to  him.  So  he  bought  heavy  ones.  They 
were  stiff  on  his  feet.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  they  felt  like  a  COUPLE  OF 
TONS.  He  wondered  what  it  was  that 
made  him  DOG-TIRED!  The  store¬ 
keeper  of  1900  recommended  “good, 
heavy  boots.”  As  years  went  by, 
SOME  storekeepers  still  advised  the 
same  kind.  And  SOME  farmers  kept 
on  buying  them.  The  same  kind  that 
were  bought  and  sold  TEN  YEARS 
AGO.  Just  because  some  storekeepers 
didn’t  take  time  to  tell  their  customers 
what  improvements  had  been  made. 

Footwear  keeps  up  to  date 

Now  look  at  the  cartoon  of  1929.  A 
1929  storekeeper  with  1900  ideas.  But 
the  farmer  has  MODERN 
ideas.  HE  knows  that  a 
well-balanced  boot  is  not 
heavy.  He  wants— Good¬ 
rich  Rubber  Boots.  He 
knows  they  are  WELL 
BALANCED.  That  they 
will  be  easy  on  his  feet. 

That  they  are  LIGHT  and 
FLEXIBLE. 

27  DIFFERENT  rubber 


compounds  and  fabrics  make  possible 
this  Goodrich  balance.  You  know  how 
a  Goodrich  Tire  is  made.  Many  fabrics, 
cords  and  rubber  compounds.  YEARS 
OF  STUDY  in  the  great  Goodrich 
laboratories  to  learn  how  to  combine 
them.  The  result  is  the  famous  GOOD¬ 
RICH  SILVERTOWN  TIRE.  It’s  a 
balanced  tire.  Light  and  tough.  It  wears 
for  THOUSANDS  of  miles  more  than  the 
tire  of  1900.  BALANCE  is  the  secret. 

Balance  makes  the  boot 

You  know  how  heavy  an  axe  is  if  you 
hold  it  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  What 
happens  when  you  move  your  hand 
closer  to  the  head?  It  feels  pounds 
LIGHTER.  You  know  that  is  balance. 
Well,  Goodrich  Tires  and  Boots  are  bal¬ 
anced  the  same  way.  No  useless  weight. 
Lightness  balanced  with  service. 

Goodrich  has  made  its  boots  as  it  has 
made  its  tires.  The  same  lightness  and 
long  wear.  The  same  balance. 

Buy  a  pair  of  Goodrich  Rubber  Boots. 
Compare  them  with  the  kind  you’ve 
been  buying.  Those  27 
different  rubber  com¬ 
pounds  and  fabrics  will 
keep  your  feet  fit.  Save  you 
money  in  LONG  WEAR. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  Est.  1870,  Akron, 
Ohio.  Pacific  Goodrich  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
In  Canada :  Canadian  Good¬ 
rich  Co.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 


Goodrich  4-buckle  all-rub¬ 
ber  overshoe.  Light  and 
tough— like  Goodrich  Boots 


“This  Boot  is  so  heavy 
it  must  be  good.” 


Can’t  Fool  this 
1929  Farmer! 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

•  MILK 

December :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2,135  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.385 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of 
6%e  per  .1  or  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.22 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy .  .$0.43%  @$0.44% 

.43 


Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.30%  @ 

.42 

Seconds  . 

.  32  %@ 

.35 

Lower  grades . 

.32 

Ladles  . 

.32  @ 

•35% 

Packing  stock . 

.28  @ 

.30 

Renovated  . 

.30  @ 

.36% 

Sweet  fancy . 

.45%  @ 

.46 

Extra . 

.44  %@ 

.45 

Firsts  . 

.38  @ 

•43% 

Seconds  . 

.35  @ 

.37 

Centralized . 

.35%  @ 

.39 

CHEESE 

State  flat,  held,  fancy.. 

$0.26  @$0.26% 

Average  rup  . 

.23  %@ 

•24% 

Flats,  fresh,  specials... 

•24% 

Fancy  . 

.24 

Average  run . 

.23 

Wis.  flats,  June . 

•24%  @ 

.25 

Fresh  . 

.23  @ 

.24 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy... 

.23  @ 

.23% 

Old,  fancy . . . . 

.24  @ 

.25 

Young  America,  fresh  . . 

•23  %@- 

.24 

Short  held . 

•23  %@ 

.24 

EGGS 

Nearby  white,  extra  . 

Average  extras . 

Extra  firsts . 

Firsts  . 

Pullets . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 
Mixed  colors, 

Gathered,  best  . 

Nearby,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Cold  storage,  fancy  .  . . 
Lower  grades . 


.  .$0.61  @$0.63 
.  .  .58  @  .59 

.  .  .51  @  .58 

.  .  .47  @  .49 

.  .  .35  @  .43 

.  .  .55  @  .63 

. .  .58  @  .62 

. .  .64  @  .65 

.  .  .35  @  .45 

.  .  .41  @'  .42 

. .  .34  @  .38 


DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . .  . 
Fair  to  good . 

_ $0.34@$0.36 

. 27  @  .32 

. 21  @  .24 

. 27  @ 

.33 

. 18@. 

.28 

. 18  @ 

.27 

Turkeys — Dry, 

. 37  @ 

.40 

.38 

Maryland — Toms  . 

. 37  @ 

.40 

.38 

Virginia — Toms . 

. 36  @ 

. 35  @ 

.38 

.36 

. 24  @ 

.27 

. 27  @ 

.30 

. 28  @ 

.32 

Northwestern — Toms  . . 

Hens  . 

Mediums  . 

Mountain  States — Toms 

. 34  @ 

. 33  @ 

. 21  @ 

. 34  @ 

.38 

.35 

.25 

.38 

.36 

Mediums  . 

Western — Toms . 

Hens  . 

. 21  @ 

. 33@ 

. 32  @ 

. 20  @ 

.25 

.37 

.34 

.24 

Southwestern — Toms  .  . 

. 32  @ 

.35 

.33 

Mediums  . 

. 20  @ 

. .31  @ 

.23 

.34 

.32 

. 20  @ 

.23 

. 26  @ 

.29 

. 27  @ 

.31 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark  doz . 

Culls  . 

. 50  @ 

_  2.50  @ 

.65 

3.50 

2.00 

Kale,  bu . 75@  .85 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.00 @  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 75@  4.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.75 @  2.25 

Parsnips,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Peas,  bu . 4.00  @10.00 

Peppers,  bu .  5.00 @  7.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.00 

Spinach,  bu . 65@  1.00- 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 1.00 @  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  2.00@  3.00 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9.50 @$11. 00 

Pea .  8.00  @  8.25 

Red  kidney .  8.75@  9.00 

FRUITS 


Greenings, . 

Baldwins  . 

Spy,  . 

3.00  @ 
4.50  @ 
6.00  @ 

7.00 

6.75 

8.00 

Wealthy,  . 

3.00@ 

7.00 

York  Imp.,  . 

3.50  @ 

5.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  .  . . 

5.00  @ 

7.50 

Pears,  bu . 

1.75  @ 

4.50 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 

.80  @ 

.90 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $24.00  @25.00 

No.  2  . 22.00@23.00 

No.  3  . 14.00@21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 16.00  @18.00 

Oats  and  wheat  .  14.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.48% 

No.  1  northern  Spring  .  1.54% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.00% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 57% 

Rye  .  1.12% 

Barley  . 80% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.19 

Grade  B  . 16 


Butter,  best,  lb . 

.54 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

.  .  .35  @ 

.42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

. .  .70  @ 

.75 

Gathered  . 

. .  .55  @ 

.60 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  .  .45  @ 

.55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. .  .40  @ 

.55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . . . 

.  .  .45@ 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

. .  .35  @ 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

.  .  .30  @ 

.60 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  Philadelphia  apple  market  was  steady  to 
firm  during  the  past  week,  for  marks  of  good 
quality.  Ordinary  stock  moved  slowly  as  usual. 
Large  Staymans  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Delaware  sold  at  $2  to  $2.50  per 
bushel.  Romes  brought  $1.75  to  $2.25,  while 
Grimes  Golden  were  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.25  a 
bushel.  Ben  Davis  and  Yorks  were  slow  at  $1 
to  $1.75.  Demand  for  cranberries  was  quite  ac¬ 
tive  up  to  Thanksgiving,  but  very  few  price 
advances  took  place.  New  Jersey  offerings 
brought  $3  to  $3.50  a  %-bbl.  box,  while  some 
fancy  Cape  Cod  berries  from  Massachusetts 
brought  up  to  $4.25.  Heavier  receipts  of  string 
beans  brought  about  a  weaker  market  toward 
the  close.  Florida  flat  green  sold  at  $3  to  $3.75, 
with  a  few  fancy  Refugee  at  $5  a  bushel  hamp¬ 
er.  Wax  were  steady  at  $3  to  $4.  The  first 
Texas  bunched  beets  were  on  the  market  and 
sold  fairly  well  at  $2.90  to  $3.25  a  bushel. 
This  package  holds  about  five  dozen  bunches. 
Carrots  from  California  were  steady  at  the 
same  price  as  Texas  beets.  The  celery  market 
was  barely  steady  as  supplies  from  California 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $°.24@$°.33 

Chickens  . 

n“£crs  lol  :I 

GeL  .  .  .  . .  |8 

Rabbits,  lb . 24  @  .*.7 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

C  !  .  6.00 @  8.00 

Calves  “best" . 16.00@18.00 

Common  to  good  . 12.00@15.00 

Sheen  . 4.50@  6.50 

Lambs  . 11.00  @14.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice,  lb . 

Good  to  prime . 16 @  *1” 

Culls  . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 22.00@24.00 

. 13.50@14.00 

Cows  . 15.50 @16.00 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  12  lbs..  -20@ 

14  to  20  lbs . 16@  .18 

POTATOES 

L.  L,  150  lbs.  .  . $4.75@$5.25 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 6.00 @  6.35 

Me.,  in  bulk  ISO  lbs . 4.50 @  5.00 

150  lbs .  3.85 @  4.15 

Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl.  . . .  2.75 @  4.00 

Del.,  and  Md.,  bu . 1.25@  1.40 

VEGETABLES 

Beets  100  bchs . $3.00 @$4.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. . 15 @  .30 

Cabbage,  bbl . 1.00@  1.50 

Ton  . 33.00  @36.00 

Carrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25@  3.00 

Celery,  doz . 65  @  1.00 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl . 7.50@  9.00 


moved  at  $7  to  $7.50  a  barrel,  a  normal  price 
for  that  product  at  this  time  of  the  year.  De¬ 
mand  for  lettuce  was  slow  and  the  market 

was  weaker.  California  Iceberg  was  quoted  at 
$4.25  to  $4.75,  with  a  few  sales  at  $5  for 
a  crate  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  The  near¬ 
by  sections  are  about  through  shipping  for  this 
year,  as  a  snowfall  brought  the  season  abruptly 
to  an  end.  Mushrooms  were  steady,  with  85c  to 
$1.15,  the  usual  price  range  for  whites,  and 

others  were  quoted  down  to  40c  per  3-lb.  basket. 
The  cauliflower  market  was  stronger  throughout 
most  of  the  week,  with  both  nearby  and  Long 
Island  stock  advancing  in  price.  Fancy  offer¬ 
ings  brought  around  $2.85  to  $3  a  crate  while 
ordinary  stock  was  down  to  $1.75.  The  onion 
market  held  about  steady  with  trading  only 
moderate.  New  York  yellows  sold  at  $1.75  to 
$2  a  100-lb.  sack.  Sweet  potatoes  were  dull, 
With  only  fancy  stock  meeting  a  better  than 

moderate  demand.  Eastern  Shore  yellows  were 
mostly  $2  to  $2.50  a  barrel.  Nearby  %-bu. 

baskets  on  the  street  sold  at  75c  to  $1  for  yel¬ 
lows,  and  reds  were  85c  to  $1.10.  Endive,  es- 
carole,  broccoli  and  kale  all  met  a  slow  de¬ 
mand.  White  potatoes  were  in  moderate  sup¬ 
ply,  averaging  less  than  100  cars  a  day.  Strict¬ 
ly  fancy  stock  had  but  little  difficulty  in  mov¬ 
ing  at  tlie  quoted  figures,  but  ordinary  stock  was 
slow.  Pennsylvania  Round  Whites  brought  $2.25 
to  $2.75  per  100  lbs.,  while  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  were  $2.60  to  $2.65.  The  first  boatload 
of  New  Brunswick  stock  was  received  on  the 
market  during  the  week.  Canadian  Green 
Mountains  brought  $2.50  per  100-lb.  sack,  while 
Idaho  Russets  were  mostly  $3.40  to  $3.65  a  100- 
lb.  sack. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  held  firm.  Receipts  for  the 
week  ending  Nov.  30,  were  15,006  cases,  about 
the  same  as  for  the  week  previous.  Fine  fresh 
eggs  were  in  limited  supply,  demand  was  good 
and  the  market  held  to  the  price  level  of  the 
week  before,  57c.  Fancy  selected  candled  eggs, 
put  up  for  the  carton  trade  held  steady  at  67 
to  68c,  while  full  cases  of  these  brought  65  to 
67c  per  dozen.  Undergrades  were  quiet  and 
moved  slowly.  Fresh  seconds  moving  out  at 
37  to  38c.  Storage  packed  stock  held  steady 
at  39  to  40%c  a  dozen.  Cold  storage  holdings 
of  case  eggs  continue  to  run  behind  last  sea¬ 
son.  On  Dec.  2,  Philadelphia  had  73,092  cases 
compared  with  101,943  cases  on  the  same  date 
of  last  year.  Total  holdings  in  the  10  principal 
markets  of  the  nation  equalled  1,727,712  cases 
on  Dee.  2,  compared  with  2,070,353  cases  a 
year  ago. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  very  light 
since  Thanksgiving,  and  values  have  been  well 
maintained,  but  trading  has  been  quiet.  De¬ 
mand  for  some  offerings  was  practically  negli¬ 
gible.  Fancy  colored  fowls  brought  30c,  while 
ordinary  weakened  to  23c.  Leghorns  were  most¬ 
ly  22  to  24c  per  pound.  Fancy  Spring  Plymouth 
Rock  chickens  held  steady  at  27  to  28c,  while 
mixed  colors  were  weaker  at  24  to  26c.  Broilers 
were  steady  at  30c,  while  heavy  roasting  chick¬ 


ens  were  steady  to  firm  at  30  to  31c.  Turkeys 
were  a  drug  on  the  market,  with  practically  no 
demand.  Fancy  young  stock  was  quoted  at 
30c,  while  hens  were  mostly  28  to  30c.  Ducks 
and  geese  were  slow. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  was  dull  with 
very  little  trading.  Turkeys  were  in  limited 
receipt  and  the  market  held  about  steady 
throughout  the  week!  Nearby  fancy  sold  at  35 
38c,  while  western  offerings  were  mostly  33 
to  35c  a  pound.  Chickens  were  stronger  at  the 
close,  with  western  boxed  offerings  at  33  to 
34c  for  birds  over  5  lbs.  A  few  sales  of  extra 
fancy  birds  brought  up  to  37c  per  pound.  Both 
ducks  and  geese  met  a  limited  demand  at 
steady  figures.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  dressed 
poultry  in  Philadelphia,  on  Dec.  2  totalled  3,- 
560,092  lbs.  compared  with  2,614,324  lbs.  on 
the  corresponding  date  of  lust  year.  Total  hold¬ 
ings  in  10  of  the  principal  markets  equalled 
77.165,944  lbs.  compared  with  54,775,481  lbs. 
last  season  at  the  same  date. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Undergrade  hay  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  during  the  week  and  the  market  for 
such  was  dull.  The  top  grades,  however,  moved 
fairly  well,  with  best  Timothy  ranging  from 
$19  to  $20  a  ton,  compared  with  $17.50  to  $18 
a  ton  a  year  ago.  Timothy  clover  mixed,  No.  1* 
was  quoted  at  $18  to  $19,  while  No.  2  was 
mostly  $16.50  to  $17.50.  The  straw  market  was 
dull  and  prices  continued  to  run  well  under  the 
figures  of  last  season.  Straight  rye  straw  was 
mostly  $16.50  to  $17,  while  wheat  was  $12  to 
$13  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  past,  week  has  been  a  rather  inactive  one 
on  the  Boston  Produce  Market.  Supplies  of 
most  produce  have  not  been  plentiful,  however, 
and  prices  show  few  important  changes. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good; 
market  firm.  Various  varieties,  ord.,  50c  to  $1. 
Baldwins,  ord.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Large  fancy,  $1.50 
to  $2.  McIntosh,  ord.,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Best, 
mostly  $3  to  $3.50.  Large  extra  fancy,  bu.  box, 
$3.75  to  $4.  Wash.,  extra  fancy,  Staymans, 
large,  $2  to  $2.50  box.  Va.  Yorks,  ord.,  $1  to 
$1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  75c  to :$1  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Danish  native,  mostly  75  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. ; 
few  sales  N.  Y.,  $1.25  to  $1.50  100-lb.  sacks. 
Native  Savoy,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bbl. 

Carrots. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  cut  off,  60c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y., 
washed,  cut  off,  few  sales,  $1  bu.  bskt.  Calif., 
small  erts.,  bclid.,  $2  to  $2.50;  few  best  $3. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Mass,  %-bbl.  erts.,  Howes,  $3.25 
to  $3.50;  few  $3.75. 

Celery.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  18  bchs.,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Pascal,  $3 
to  $4  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts.,  washed, 
best,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse,  50  to  60  cukes,  $8  to  $12  std. 
bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse,  18  heads,  ord.,  35  to  50c  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  best,  $4  to  $5.75  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.,  N.  Y  .and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  85c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box;  100-lb.  bags,  N®. 
1  Mass,  yellow,  $1.75  to  $1.90.  N.  Y.,  $1.85 
to  $2;  Minn.,  mostly  $2;  Spanish,  %  es.,  best, 
$2.40  to  $2.50;  poorer  lower. 

Potatoes.. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  $2.40  to  $2.50.  P.  E.  I.,  90- 
lb.  bags,  $2.50  to  $2.65. 

Radishes.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  bclis.,  hothouse,  $1.50  to  $2.25 
std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Va., 
bu.  bskts.,  50  to  75c. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  hothouse,  mostly  15  to  20c  lb.  Calif., 
lugs,  $1.50  to  $3.50.  Ohio,  hothouse,  fancy, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Market  quiet,  demand  light,  market 
weaker.  No.  1  Timothy,  $22.50  to  $23;  eastern, 
$17.50  to  $21.50;  clover  mixed,  $20.50  to  $21.50 
ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
43c;  firsts,  39  to  42c;  seconds,  37%  to  38%e  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extra,  67c;  white  extra,  66c;  fresh  eastern,  60 
to  62c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  25 
to  28c;  fresh,  24%  to  25c.  Western  twins  held, 
25  to  28c;  fresh,  24  to  25c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $8.50  to 
$9;  Calif.,  small  white,  $9  to  $9.50;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50;  red  kidney,  $9.50  to  $9.75 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  dull,  trading  light.  Receipts 
of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week  ending 
Nov.  30,  1,830,700  lbs. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  36  to  37c; 
clothing,  29  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing,  42  to 
43c;  clothing,  36  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing,  42 
to  43c;  clothing,  41  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing, 
42  to  43c;  clothing,  38  to  39c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  88  to 
90c;  clothing,  78  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing,  88 
to  92c;  clothing,  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing, 
82  to  85c;  clothing,  78  to  81c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  72  to  75c;  clothing,  67  to  72c;  Terr.,  comb¬ 
ing,  87  to  89c;  clothing,  78  to  83c;  %  blood, 
combing,  87  to  90c;  clothing,  80  to  83c;  %  blood, 
combing,  85  to  87c;  clothing,  80  to  85e;  % 

blood,  combing,  75  to  78c;  clothing,  70  to  75c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  fully  normal;  market  25  to  50c 
lower;  demand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $10 
to  $11. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
fully  normal;  market  on  cows  weak  to  50c  lower; 
bulls  about  steady;  vealers  fully  steady  on  bet¬ 
ter  grades,  lower  grades  weak,  some  sales  50c 
below  quotations;  demand  generally  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $7; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $10  to  $14.50; 
cull  and  common,  $8  to  $10. 

Sheep. — Supply  of  lamb  moderate,  market 
about  steady,  some  sales  50c  higher  on  lighter 
weights,  demand  fair.  No  sheep. 

Lambs. — S4  lbs.  down,  medium  to  choice,  $11 
to  $14;  all  weights,  cull  and  common,  $8.50  to 
$11. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fully  normal,  market 
weak,  particularly  lower  grades,  demand  very 
slow.  Choice,  head,  $215  to  $230;  good,  $175 
to  $215;  medium,  $100  to  $140;  common,  $70 
to  $90. 
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Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  to  ch . 16.00@17.50 

Medium  . 12.50@16.00 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@12.50 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch. .  .$9.50(5)10.00 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch...  9.85@10.00 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch .  9.90@10.00 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch .  9.25@10.00 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  8.75@  9.50 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  8.00@  8.75 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  ch . $13.25@13.75 

92  down,  medium  . . 11.75@13.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  9.50@11.75 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch .  7.50@10.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  5.00 @  6.50 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  4.50@  6.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  2.50@  5.00 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  Md.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Grimes 
Golden,  $5;  bu.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  2%-in.  Romes,  $1.90 
to  $2;  2%-in.  Jonathans,  $2.25  to  $2.40;  2%-in. 
Hubbardstons,  $1.50;  U.  S'.  No.  2,  2%-in.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  unclassified  2%-in.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  2%-in.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  W. 
Va.v  U.  S.,  No.  1,  2%-in.  Staymans,  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  commercials,  2%-in.,  York  Imperials, 
$1.35  to  $1.40;  Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Y’ork 
Imperials,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Rome  Beauties,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  2%-in.  Stay- 
mans,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  2%-in.  Black  Twigs,  $1.50 
to  $1.60;  Ohio,  unclassified,  Jonathans,  med., 
$2;  Idaho,  combination  extra  fancy,  fancy  and 
C  grade  Romes,  $2  to  $2.10;  Jonathans,  $2; 
cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  per  bbl.,  Danish  Seed, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  100-lb.  sacks,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
100-lb.  sacks  red,  best,  $2.50  to  $3;  poorer,  low 
as  $1.50;  N.  J.,  1%-bu.  liprs.,  Savoy,  $1.15; 
Md.  Savoy,  1%-bu.  hprs.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  Va., 
bu.,  90c;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu.  .washed,  $1;  cauli¬ 
flower,  L.  I.,  double  erts.,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  eel- 
ery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts.,  $3  to  $3.25;  cranberries, 
N.  J.,  %-bbl.  boxes,  Howes  and  Champions,  $4; 
Kale,  Md.,  bu.,  75  to  80c;  lettuce,  Ohio,  hot¬ 
house,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25;  mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  onions,  Ohio  yellow,  $1.60  to 
$1.65;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  150-lb.  sacks, 
Maine  Green  Mountains,  $4  to  $4.25;  N  Y. 
whites,  $4  to  $4.10;  2-bu.  sacks,  Maine  Green 
Mountains  ,$3.25  to  $3.40;  N.  Y.  whites,  $3.15 
to  $3.25;  Pa.  whites,  $3.25;  100-lb.  sacks,  Pa., 
whites,  $2.75;  Idaho  Russets,  $3.25  to  $3.40; 
Wis.,  whites,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  spinach,  Md.,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbls.,  No.  1 
yellows,  $2.75  to  $3;  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs.,  No.  1, 
yellows,  $1.75  to  $1.90-;  Md.  and  Del.,  bu.  hprs., 
$1.25  to  $1.35;  few,  $1.50;  turnips,  bu.,  N.  Y., 
$1  to  $1.25;  N.  J.,  bu.,  85c  to  $1. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Standard  Timothy,  $17.50  to  $18;  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  $19  to  $19.50;  No.  2,  $16  to  $10.50;  No. 
3,  $14  to  $15;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$18;  No.  2,  $14  to  $15;  No.  1  clover  mixed,  $17 
to  $18;  No.  2,  $14  to  $15;  No.  1  clover,  $17.50 
to  $18.50;  No.  2,  $13  to  $15;  No.  1  heavy  clover 
mixed,  $17  to  $18;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $11.50  to 
$12;  No.  2,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  No.  1  wheat, 
$11.50  to  $12;  No.  2,  $11  to  $11.50;  No.  1  rye, 
$11.50  to  $12;  No.  2,  $11  to  $11.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs.— Locals,  fresh  select  whites,  58  to  60c; 
browns,  56  to  58c;  current  receipts,  40  to  42c; 
pullet  eggs,  45  to  48c  doz.  Poultry.— Fresh- 
killed,  full-dressed  hens,  45c;  hog-dressed,  40c 
per  lb.  Live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  27  to  29c; 
Leghorns,  16  to  20e;  roosters,  18  to  19c;  spring¬ 
ers,  heavy,  24  to  26c;  Leghorns,  20  to  22c; 
ducks,  23  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  23c;  common 
pigeons,  40  to  50c  per  pair. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 

Unseasonable  weather  marked  the  closing  days 
of  November  in  this  section;  the  temperature 
dropping  to  zero  and,  in  some  localities,  six 
below,  this  being  lower  than  any  previous  No¬ 
vember  record.  The  ground  is  covered  with  sev¬ 
eral  inches  of  snow,  and  sleighing  would  be 
good  if  there  were  any  sleighs  being  used,  but 
the  hum  and  sputter  of  the  auto  motor  have 
taken  the  place  of  sleigh  bells,  and  the  once 
familiar  cutter  is  well  on  its  way  to  join  the 
spinning  wheel,  the  ox-yoke  and  the  melodeon. 

The  cold  weather  is  having  its  effect  upon 
farm  products  and  prices,  nearbv  eggs  becom¬ 
ing  fewer  and  prices  up  to  75c  per  dozen.  Other 
local  prices  are:  Potatoes,  home-grown,  per 
bushel,  $1.75;  cabbage,  3c  per  lb;  onions,  3c 
per  lb.;  turnips,  3c  per  lb.;  fresh-killed  chick - 
er.ts,  38c;  turkeys,  50c;  apples,  $2.48  per  bu.; 
maple  syrup,  50e  pt.,  $3.50  gal.;  honey,  in 
comb,  30c;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15. 

Youngstown  Produce. — Eggs,  nearby  whites, 
60c;  extras,  58c;  storage  select,  45c;  butter, 
extra  prints,  fancy,  50%c;  extra  prints,  46%c; 
extra  rolls,  45%c;  cheese,  N.  Y.,  30c;  Wisconsin 
and  Ohio,  28c. 

Cleveland  Produce. — Butter,  extras,  45%c; 
extra  firsts,  43%  to  44%e;  seconds,  35  to  35%c; 
eggs,  extras,  56c;  firsts,  47c;  poultry,  heavy, 
26  to  28c;  medium,  20  to  22c;  Leghorns,  15  to 
18e;  springers,  25c;  Leghorn  springers,  20c; 
ducks,  20  to  22c;  geese,  20  to  22c.  Potatoes, 
Ohio  and  N.  Y.,  $3.85  to  $3.90;  few,  $4  per 
150-lb.  sack ;  Maine  Green  Mountain,  $4.25  to 
$4.40  per  150-lb.  sack;  Idaho  Russet,  $3.75  to 
$4  per  150-lb.  sack;  home-grown,  $1.60  to  $1.65 
per  bu.  sack. 

Cleveland  Livestock.- — Hog  receipts,  4,200; 
holdovers,  none;  active  mostly  steady;  160  to 
275  lbs.,  $9.85;  few,  $9.75;  150  lbs.  down,  $9.25; 
rough  sows,  $8;  stags,  $6  to  $6.25.  Cattle  re¬ 
ceipts,  600;  active,  25  to  75c  higher  quality 
very  plain  at  $9  to  $10.65;  scattering  sales,  $8 
to  $12;  fat  cows,  $7  to  $8  or  better;  cutter 
grades,  $4.50  to  $6.50;  calf  receipts  500;  active, 
strong  to  50c  higher;  better  grades  freely  up¬ 
ward  to  $18;  few  higher;  medium,  $14  to  $16.50; 
culls  down  to  $11  or  under.  Sheep  receipts, 
4,500;  lambs  strong;  bulk  good  to  choice,  $13.50 
to  $13.75;  heavies  mostly  $12;  medium  throw- 
outs,  $10  to  $11;  most  fat  ewes,  $6  down. 

F.  S.  H. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  1,1.0  to  1.300,  good . $12.00@12.50 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 12.25@12.50 

800  up,  medium  . 11.00@12.25 

Common  .  9.00@11.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good  . 11.00@12.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@11.00 

Cows,  good  .  8.50@  9.50 

Common  and  medium  .  6.25@  8.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.50@  6.25 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  9.00@  9.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00@  9.00 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  ch . 10.00@15.50 

Cull  and  common  5.00@10,00 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
9c;  special  from  Jersey  herds,  10  to  11c; 
cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $225  to  $300; 
grades,  $100  to  $175;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100 
lbs.,  $12  to  $15;  common  to  poor,  $9  to  $11; 
veal  calves,  milk  fed,  fancy,  $18  to  $20;  me¬ 
dium,  grades,  $12  to  $16;  pork,  light,  dressed, 
$18;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  28  to  32c;  roasting 
chickens,  lb.,  36  to  42c;  broilers,  lb.,  36  to  42c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  60  to  65c;  apples,  fancy, 
eating,  bu.,  $3  to  $4;  potatoes;  120-lb.  bag, 
$3.75;  onions.  Conn.  Valley,  100  lbs.,  $1.75 
to  $2. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  15c; 
special,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  sold  from  chain  stores, 
qt.,  13  to  14c;  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb., 
50  to  55c;  creamery  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  50  to 
55c;  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  48  to  49c;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb.,  32  to  38c;  cottage,  lb.,  15  to 
20c;  eggs,  strictly  local,  fresh,  doz.,  75  to  80c; 
fowls,  fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  39  to  42c;  roasting 
chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  broilers,  native,  lb., 
45  to  50c;  ducks,  lb.,  35  to  37c;  turkeys,  lb., 
35  to  50c;  geese,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  capons,  11>.,  60 
to  65c;  potatoes,  pk.,  49  to  50c;  turnips,  lb.,  4 
to  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  apples,  fancy,  eat¬ 
ing,  lb.,  10c.  F.  A.  O. 


“So  Halloran  has  two  cars  now?” 
“Yes,  he  couldn’t  get  his  accessories  all 
on  one.” — Christian  Evangelist. 
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Mistletoe  and  Poinsettias  in 
Florida 

Here  in  Florida,  at  this  time  of  year, 
one  sees  these  huge  balls  of  brownish 
green  mistletoe  with  their  gleaming  white 
berries,  in  the  tops  and  centers  of  many 
of  our  deciduous  trees.  It  grows  on  the 
woody  branches  and  absorbs  the  sap,  and 
growers  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  it 
injures  the  trees.  Around  the  holidays 
one  sees  men  on  tall  ladders  tearing  it 
down,  filling  boxes  and  baskets  with  it. 
From  a  distance  it  looks  as  though  they 
were  after  bees,  as  the  mistletoe  looks 
like  an  immense  beehive  up  in  a  tree. 
Although  it  is  a  nuisance  in  itself,  it  is 
not  a  complete  loss,  for  nearly  everyone 


planting  in  the  fernery  is  a  teaspoon. 
The  plants  can  be  obtained  at  a  florist’s 
although  if  there  are  any  greenhouses  in 
the  neighborhood  I  think  it  would  be 
wiser  to  visit  them.  They  are  sure  to 
have  a  larger  assortment  and  also  finer 
rooted  plants.  Don’t  try  to  plant  any¬ 
thing  that  .hasn't  roots.  The  best  ferns 
for  this  purpose  are  Aspleniums  of  which 
there  are  four  attractive  varieties,  Chei- 
lanthes  lanosa,  Polypodium  vulgare.  Pel- 
Ia?a  ntropurpurea  and  any  of  the  Pteris 
•family  you  can  get.  A  tray  of  this  kind 
will  dry  out  very  quickly  in  the  steam- 
heated  living-room.  If  the  plants  show 
a  sign  of  dryness  don’t  be  afraid  to  water. 

Tin  cans  and  bottles  covered  bv  a  strip 
of  birch  bark  make  most  attractive  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  the  large  single  fern.  Adding 
the  birch  bark  to  the  potted  plant  will 
also  greatly  increase  its  beauty.  Fern 
baskets  are  very  pretty,  but  should  be 
made  by  someone  who  understands  how  to 
make  them  properly.  The  same  would 
apply  to  the  fern  ball.  Fern  baskets  and 
ball  usually  drip  for  ,some  time  after 
watering,  so  unless  you  have  a  conserva¬ 
tory  it  would  probably  be  best  to  keep 
your  ferns  on  the  window  sill,  stand,  or 
the  table.  I  had  an  old  square  aquarium 
that  I  was  going  to  throw  away.  Instead 
I  applied  a  coating  of  green  paint  to  all 
but  the  glass.  I  put  some  charcoal  and 
limestone  on  the  bottom  and  covered  with 
a  two-inch  layer  of  leaf  mold  and  sand. 
In  this  I  planted  three  small  ferns  of  the 
Pteris  'type,  put  a  small  umbrella  plant, 
Cyperus,  in  the  center,  two  rooted  Coleus 
cuttings  for  color,  and  Some  rooted  clip¬ 
pings  of  Selaginella.  Any  greenhouse  can 
supply  you  with  all  of  these  plants  for  a 
very  small  sum.  When  we  have  visitors 
my  “aquarium”  is  exhibit  A. 

Allowing  a  fern  to  dry  out  thoroughly 
is  the  quickest  way  to  kill  it.  Should  any 
plant  be  thus  neglected  you  might  be  able 
to  save  it  by  leaving  the  pot  submerged 
•in  water  for  two  or  three  hours. 

GEORGE  R.  BISHOP 


Chinese  Fleece  Vine 

The  Chinese  fleece  vine  (Polygonum 
'Auberti)  is  a  native  of  Western  China. 
It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  because 
of  its  bold  mass  effects.  The  flowers  are 


small  and  whitish  in  slender-panicled 
racemes.  There  are  from  30  to  50  flowers 
in  a  group.  Through  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  all  of  October  this  beau¬ 
tiful  twiner  is  just  simply  a  mound  of 
color.  The  leaves  are  short  and  oval. 
They  cover  the  stems  so  thickly  that  it 
is  impossible  to  see  through  or  into  the 
bush,  (if  left  to  itself  it  assumes  a  bush¬ 
like  form ) .  Probably  the  best  way  to 
train  this  hardy  perennial  is  up,  over 
and  around  a  6-ft.  high  post.  It  will  do 
equally  as  well  if  allowed  to  cover  a 
large  rock,  or  led  over  a  fence.  It  is 
deciduous  and  may  kill  back  to  the 
ground  in  a  very  severe  Winter.  This  is 
not  likely  to  happen  in  or  near  New 
York.  As  the  plant  grows  so  rapidly  and 
will  flower  on  one  season’s  growth,  the 
killing  back  is  not  really  a  disadvantage. 
Ordinary  garden  soil  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  good  showing.  Plants  may  be 
propagated  by  seeds  sown  in  the  outdoors 
in  March  or  April.  Division  of  the  roots 
is  another  good  method  of  raising  extra 
plants.  GEORGE  R.  BISHOP 

New  York 


State  Money  for  Schools 

Will  you  tell  me  how  much  State 
money  our  district  will  receive  this  year 
under  the  new  law,  and  when  we  will 
get  it?  The  assessed  valuation  is  $55,- 
805.  We  have  spent  around  $1,450  in¬ 
cluding  the  teacher’s  wages  and  running 
expenses.  We  do  not  understand  the 
law  and  would  like  to  know  how  much 
tax  we  have  to  raise.  c.  G. 

New  York. 

Briefly  stated  the  new  State  aid  law 
provides  that  a  one-teacher  district  shall 
receive  the  difference  between  the  ajnount 
of  a  four  mill  tax  on  full  valuation  of 
the  property  of  the  district  and  $1,300 
during  the  present  year  provided  at  least 
$1,300  was  expended  last  year.  In  or¬ 
der  to  figure  the  amount  of  State  aid  you 
are  entitled  to  receive  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  full  or  State  valuation 
of  your  district.  You  continue  to  base 
your  tax  on  assessed  valuation  just  as 
you  have  in  the  past  but  in  computing 
the  amount  of  State  aid  the  full  valuation 
figure  is  needed.  Now  to  use  your  case : 

Your  assessed  valuation  is  $55,805. 


Suppose  that  the  ratio  of  your  assessed 
valuation  to  full  valuation  is  60.  Then 
$55,805  divided  by  60  equals  $93,000  ap¬ 
proximately.  Four  mills  times  $93,000 
equals  $372 ;  $1,300  less  $372  equals 
$928  gross  State  aid ;  $928  less  about 
$55  (teachers’  retirement  fund)  equals 
$873  State  aid,  payable  in  two  install¬ 
ments  next  Spring  at  the  same  time  as 
in  former  years. 

Your  ratio  may  be  higher.  In  that 
event  your  State  aid  will  be  some  higher. 
If  your  ratio  is  still  lower  your  State 
aid  will  be  slightly  less. 

The  amount  of  State  aid  will  increase 
$100  each  year  for  the  next  two  years, 
so  that  two  years  hence,  using  the  figures 
in  this  illustration  your  State  aid  should 
be  $1,073.  In  order  to  receive  the  maxi¬ 
mum  State  aid  it  will  be  necessary  to 
spend  $1,400  this  school  year  and  $1,500 
during  next  school  year. 

The  State  aid  may  be  used  for  teacher’s 
salary  or  for  any  other  current  expense 
incident  to  running  the  school  or  for  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  school  plant  which  are  re¬ 
placements,  such  as  a  new  roof,  new 
floor,  etc.  d.  b.  d. 


Transport  of  School 
Children  Under  16 

Is  there  a  school  law  in  New  York 
State  compelling  the  rural  district  to 
furnish  transportation  for  high  school 
students  under  16  years  of  age?  h.  R. 

New  York. 

Tfyere  is  no  law  compelling  a  school 
district  to  transport  high  school  pupils 
under  16  years  of  age.  However,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  power  to 
make  rulings  when  the  question  is  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him.  The  Commissioner’s  rul¬ 
ings  have  the  effect  of  law.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Albany,  may  adopt 
a  new  policy  or  an  extended  policy  when¬ 
ever  it  moves  to  do  so  and  may  issue 
rulings  to  back  up  its  will. 

Whenever  the  district  considers  rul¬ 
ings  to  be  arbitrary  it  is  within  the 
proper  province  of  the  people  to  appeal 
to  Albany.  Under  the  existing  autocratic 
law  an  appeal  is  about  your  only  remedy 
in  the  matter.  D.  B.  D. 


Mistletoe  in  a  Florida  Tree 

loves  this  sentimental  token  which  adds 
so  much  merriment  and  good  will  to  the 
holiday  season. 

Then  there  is  the  Poinsettia.  Between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  it  literally 
bursts  into  bloom  in  Florida.  One  sees 
it  in  single  bushes,  big  patches,  and  even 
long  hedges  of  it  in  bloom.  It  has  been 
called  the  Christmas  flower,  but  the  showy 
part  of  it  is  not  a  flower  at  all,  for  the 
fiery  red  bracts  are  not  flowers  but 
leaves.  The  plant  was  named  for  Joel 
Roberts  Poinsett,  a  Congressman  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  who  was  our  first 
minister  to  Mexico.  He  introduced  it  to 
the  tropical  South  from  Mexico,  and  it 
was  named  “Poinsettia”  in  his  honor. 

A  prettier  sight  than  these  beautiful 
plants  in  bloom  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
They  ofttimes  get  as  high  as  the  bun¬ 
galows  beside  which  they  grow.  While 
it  is  a  sun  loving  plant,  it  will  grow 
almost  anywhere  except  in  dense  shade. 
The  Soutii  will  always  be  indebted  to 
Dr.  Poinsett  for  introducing  this  plant 
of  Christmas  cheer,  bertha  s.  vasku 

Florida 

Ferns  and  Ferneries  for  the 
Winter  Months 

The  ancients  believed  that  ferns  were 
the  homes  of  wood  nymphs  and  fairies, 
a  thought  that  we  moderns  would  do  well 
to  adopt.  Surely  every  home  should  have 
at  least  one  family  of  these  elfin  spirits 
to  liven  the  living-room  and  make  it 
wholesome.  There  are  so  many  ways  of 
arranging  ferns  that  there  shouldn’t  be 
any  trouble  in  making  a  most  attractive 
display.  Ferns  naturally  dislike  the  hot 
dry  atmospheVe  of  the  average  home.  In 
the  greenhouse  they  are  kept  in  a  some¬ 
what  moisture-laden  air.  In  the  woods 
ferns  are  always  in  the  cool,  damp  places. 
Still  proper  soil  and  good  drainage  coupled 
with  intelligent  watering  can  accomplish 
wonders.  Ferns  require  a  light  soil,  I 
would  suggest  a  compost  of  two  parts 
leaf  mold,  'two  of  loam  and  one  part  of 
sand,  or  better  still,  just  get  some  good 
plain  dirt  from  the  woods  and  add  a 
little  sand.  Plenty  of  crocks  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  or  pot  will  aid  drainage.  If 
there  is  no  outlet  for  drainage  in  what 
you  intend  putting  the  plant  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  some  sphagnum  moss  in  the  bottom, 
instead  of  the  crocks.  The  moss  will  tend 
to  absorb  any  excess  water.  A  few  pieces 
of  charcoal  might  be  added  to  keep  the 
soil  sweet.  Most  ferns  are  limestone 
lovers,  so  if  you  can  get  any  small  pieces 
to  add  to  the  soil  the  plants  will  benefit. 

The  fern  rockery  can  be  made  by  any¬ 
one  with  a  little  initiative.  There  is 
nothing  so  attractive  as  a  foot  square,  or 
circular,  pan  or  dish  made  into  a  minia¬ 
ture  rockery.  This  is  plenty  big  enough 
for  eight  or  ten  small  rock  dwellers.  A 
shiny  bit  of  quartz  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  rock  for  this  purpose.  Often  the 
clever  use  of  small  stones  and  Portland 
cement  can  rival  nature’s  best.  Try  to 
arrange  for  cavities  in  which  to  place 
the  plants.  Soil,  of  course,  surrounds  the 
base  of  the  rock.  One  or  two  ferns  and 
a  little  green  moss  can  be  used  to  fine 
advantage  there.  The  handiest  tool  for 


What  they  saw  in  AROOSTOOK 


Growers  from  all  over  the  state  came  to  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  to  see  the  results  of  high-analysis 
fertilizers  used  under  potatoes.  Here  was  a  critical 
gathering!  Maine  farmers  know  that  the  soil  must 
be  fed  liberally  for  profitable  results  with  a  high- 
yielding  crop  such  as  potatoes. 

The  question  they  wanted  answered  by  the  Aroos¬ 
took  demonstrations  was,  “Can  we  get  equally  good 
results  by  applying  necessary  plant  food  in  less 
bulky  form?”  If  they  could,  the  case  for  high-anal¬ 
ysis  fertilizers  was  made — for  these  men  already 
knew  the  economy  of  hauling,  storing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  goods  that  supply  in  one-third  the  bulk,  the 
same  plant  food  contained  in  low  grade  mixtures. 

The  answer  to  their  question  may  be  read  in  Bulletin 
350  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station:  “  Uniformly 
good  results  were  obtainedwith  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers  when  compared  with  ordinary  strength 
fertilizers .  These  newer  fertilizers  offer  im¬ 


portant  economic  advantages  because  of  a  de¬ 
cided  saving  in  shipping  and handlingcharges 

In  these  Aroostook  demonstrations  Ammo-Phos  was 
used  in  the  high-analysis  fertilizer  mixtures.  Many 
of  the  visitors  were  already  familiar  with  Ammo- 
Phos.  In  the  ten  years  it  has  been  on  the  market 
Ammo-Phos  has  gained  in  popularity  till  last  year 
all  stocks  were  sold  out.  Now,  with  doubled  facili¬ 
ties,  we  can  promise  an  ample  supply. 

Ammo-Phos  A  analyzes  1 1  %  nitrogen  and  46%  phos¬ 
phoric  acid;  in  Ammo-Phos  B  are  16H%  nitrogen, 
and  20%  phosphoric  acid.  Ammo-Phos  may  be 
obtained  as  an  ingredient  in  high-grade  complete 
fertilizers,  or  purchased  as  a  separate  material  in 
new,  clean,  even-weighted  100  pound  bags. 

Send  the  coupon  for  free  booklet  telling  you  more 
about  free-running  Ammo-Phos — the  fertilizer  with 
the  good  qualities  built  in. 


Buy  Ammo-Phos  from  the  Eastern  State  Farmers’  Exchange,  Springfield.  Mass.;  Old  Deerfield  Fertilizer  Co., 
So. Deerfield,  Mas3.;  A.  W.  Higgins  Co.,  and  Higgins  Fertilizer  Co.,  Presque  Isle,  Maine;  Sagadahoc  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Bowdoinham,  Maine;  Apothecaries  Hall  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Olds  &  W hippie,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Rogers 
&Hubbard  Co.  .Middletown,  Conn.;  the  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-ANALYSIS  FERTILIZERS 

U  A  ft  11%  Nitrogen  Nitrogen 

46%  Phosphoric  Acid  J3  20%  Phosphoric  Acid 


American  Cyanamid  Company 
535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  high-analysis  fertilizers. 

Name . 

Address . 

(or  R.  F.  D.  Route) 

City . State . 
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7ht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


December  14,  1929 


SAVE  $50  ON  YOUR  SILO  NOW! 


SAVE 


^  SOUR  DA, 

TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


OF  PROFIT 


™eCRAINEl'ne 


CRAINE-LINE  SILOS 

At  December  Reductions 

Prices  now  average  $50  less  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Delivery  when  you  want  it.  Terms 
within  reason.  For  a  few  days  only !  You 
can  gain  nothing  by  delay.  Write  today. 
Get  our  new  catalog.  And  photographs. 
And  full  details  of  the  full  line. 

TRIPLE  WALL  WOOD  STAVE 

COVERS  FOR  OLD  SILOS  TILE  SILOS 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SOLID  CONCRETE 

No  obligation  to  buy.  Get  the  facts  first, 
then  decide.  We’ve  been  leaders  for  29 
years,  and  you’ll  get  the  advantage  of 
this  experience  if  you’ll  just  write : 

‘‘SEND  ME  YOUR  SILO  CATALOG” 

CRAINE,  inc. 

10  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


THE 

UNADILLA 

is  the  most 
practical  silo 

It  represents  the  high¬ 
est  development  in 
wood  stave  silos.  Cures 
and  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  Provides  great¬ 
est  safety  and  conven¬ 
ience  in  use.  Gives 
owners  largest  return 
on  their  money. 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  ask 
about  discounts  for  cash  and 
early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted.  Also  makers  of 
tubs,  tanks,  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


fcU 


THE  RIGHT  TOOL  SAVES  TIME 


Cut  Feeding  Time 
in  Half 

Why  spend  your  time  in  the  silo 
and  on  the  feeding  floor  scatter¬ 
ing  the  ensilage  about  with  a  ma¬ 
nure,  or  other  wide  spaced  fork? 

This  10  tine  ensilage  fork,  with 
its  long,  smooth,  closely  spaced 
tines,  picks  up  nearly  half-a- 
bushel  of  ensilage  or  chopped 
feed  at  a  fork-full  and  han¬ 
dles  it  without  scattering  or 
dropping.  A  Time  Saver  for 
every  cattle  feeder. 

It  is  a  Genuine  True 
Temper  Fork  with  the 
Brand  Burned  in  the 
Handle  to  mark  it  as 
the  best  tool  of  its  kind 
that  can  be  made. 

THE  AMERICAN 
FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

1918  Keith  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Makers  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Tools  for 
over  100  Years 


WANTED  once! 

More  good  men  to  help  introduce  and  re* 
tail  Rawleigh’s  Good  Health  Products. 
Town  and  country.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
Nothing  new — no  experimenting.  On.  the 
market  since  1889.  Nearly  200  necessities 
needed  daily  in  every  home.  Annual  Sales 
over  37  million  packages.  Largest  Com¬ 
pany — over  15  million  dollars  capital. 
Quick  service  from  16  great  factories  land 
branches — one  near  you.  Practically  no 
capital,  no  experience  needed.  Quick,  easy 
sales,  repeat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay 
right  from  start.  Garrett,  Wash.,  sold 
$208.75 ;  McTeer,  So.  Car.,  $211.75  first 
week.  Profits  increase  monthly  Thousands 
make  more  than  they  ever  coT'1 '  before. 
You  should  do  as  well.  Simply  follow 
the  same  old  time-tested  KawDigb  Meth¬ 
ods  which  have  given  consume1— best  val¬ 
ues  and  satisfaction  for  40  years.  We 
supply  everything — products,  outfit,  Bales 
and  service  methods  which  secure  the 
most  business  everywhere.  Steady  year 
round — no  lay-off — no  boss — yon  are  sole 
owner  land  manager.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  1*40  RURt  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

0*~MUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OP  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Ensilage 

Fork 


If  your  dealer  ha9 
not  yet  stocked 
the  Ensilage  or 
Barn  Fork,  Cat. 
No.  510,  send 
us  his  name  and 
$3.60  and  we 
will  supply  you 
direct,  postpaid. 


Eastern  Mink.  Coon  and  Foxes.  _  Place 


ittolfvl  U  ujuiiik,  vwm  **  *  *  ^ 

your  own  honest  valuation.  Ship  by 
p.  p.  to  O.  FE KIII8  A  00.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


I  RUE  I  EM  PER 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dapt.  108,  Amsterdam,  New  York 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  !M  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 

water”  pumps  water 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Here  is  yout  opportunity  to 
buy  thepremier  dormant  spray 
at  the  lowest  prices  since  1917. 

But  don’t  delay— write  at  once  for  prices 
on  quantity  you  need.  And  remember, 
Scalecide  is  the  one  quality  dormant 
spray  with  25  years’  success  back  of  it  alone, 
it  controls  every  pest  controlled  by  any  dor¬ 
mant  spray  or  combination  of  dormant  sprays. 
At  these  low  prices  you  can’t  afford  to  do 
without  Scalecide.  We  pay  the  freight  east  of 
the  Miss.  River.  Act  now.  Address  Dept.16, 
B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


1.  SAVING 

on  last  years L prices  of 


— >  but  your  order  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  must  be 
received  by  December 31st 

mzenow/ 


Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  IV 
THE  DINNER  PARTY 

“A  letter  for  you,  mother,”  called  Bill, 
as  he  brought  in  the  mail  one  day  in 
early  Fall. 

“Now  who  can  that  be  from?”  said 
Jane,  wiping  her  hands  of  the  dishwater 
and  taking  the  letter.  The  dishes  could 
wait;  the  letter  must  be  read  at  once. 
As  Jane  read,  a  look  of  pleased  surprise 
spread  over  her  face. 

“Listen,  folks,”  she  said.  “You  have 
often  heard  me  speak  of  my  old  teacher 
who  taught  in  our  district  so  many 
years.  She  finally  got  married  and  went 
to  California  to  live,  and  she  is  here  now 
visiting.  She  is  at  Mary  Jones’,  I  should 
say  Mrs.  John  Barnes,  and  this  letter  is 
an  invitation  to  a  dinner  party  in  her 
honor.  All  the  girls  who  went  to  school 
together  are  invited,  and  there  happens 
to  be  six  who  are  near  enough  to  come, 
as  Julia  Watts,  Mrs.  Charles  Williams,  is 
here  from  Massachusetts  visiting  rela¬ 
tives.” 

“When  is  the  party  and  where  is  it  to 
>e?”  asked  Mr.  Smith. 

“It  is  to  be  at  Mrs.  John  Barnes’ 
home,  and  is  on  Tuesday,  the  letter  says. 
Why,  that  is  tomorrow.  The  letter  has 
jeen  delayed.” 

“Came  near  not  getting  here  in  time,” 
said  Bill.  “Oh  well,  you  will  have  time 
to  curl  your  hair,  won’t  you  mother?” 

“Not  if  you  stay  around  teasing  me. 
You  had  better  run  along,  both  of  you 
men,  for  I  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  if 
I  am  away  tomorrow.  I  shall  have  to 
get  something  ready  for  your  dinner 
and — ” 

“Now  mother,”  said  John,  “don’t  be¬ 
gin  to  fuss.  I  can  get  enough  dinner 
for  Bill  and  myself  and  you  need  not 
tire  yourself  out  to  leave  us  any  extras. 
I’ve  noticed  it’s  a  fashion  you  women 
have  when  you  are  planning  to  go  any¬ 
where  to  try  to  do  two  days’  work  in  one, 
which  is  not  a  good  plan  at  any  time. 
Better  get  some  rest  this  afternoon,  so 
you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  yourself  tomor¬ 
row.” 

“Well  now,  father,  perhaps  you  are 
right,”  said  his  wife. 

“It  is  not.  often  that  I  have  an  invi¬ 
tation  of  this  kind,  is  it?” 

When  the  men  had  gone  out  Jane 
busied  herself  once  more  with  the  dishes, 
and  her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  days 
when  she  was  a  little  girl,  going  to  school 
in  District  No.  7  with  the  beloved  Miss 
Charlotte  Gaines  as  teacher,  and  Julia, 
Martha,  Mary,  Alice  and  Rachel  as  play¬ 
mates.  As  the  last  pan  was  hung  away 
she  said  to  herself : 

“I  suppose  the  skies  will  not  fall  if  the 
ironing  is  not  done  tomorrow.  John  is 
right.  Washing  is  enough  extra  work 
for  one  day.  I  will  just  leave  the  clothes 
in  the  basket  and  dampen  them  tomor¬ 
row  night.  I  think  I  will  go  and  take 
a  nap,  so  I  won’t  look  all  tired  out  to¬ 
morrow.  I  don’t  want  the  girls  to  think 
jecause  I  married  a  farmer  I  am  just  a 
drudge.” 

That  night  at  supper  there  were  many 
questions  to  answer  about  the  coming 
party  and  its  guests. 

“Have  you  ever  been  at  Mrs.  Barnes’ 
house,  mother?”  asked  Ellen. 

“Not  very  many  times,  Ellen.  Since 
Mary  married  and  went  to  the  city  to 
live  we  have  not  seen  much  of  each  other. 
Her  husband  has  a  big  hardware  store, 
and  is  a  very  busy  and  also  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  man.  Martha  Long  lives  near 
her,  but  I  have  not  been  to  see  her  for  a 
long  time  either.  Mrs.  Williams,  who 
was  Julia  Dole,  is  here  from  Massachu- 
setts,  the  letter  said.  I  have  not  heard 
from  her  for  ages.  The  other  two,  Mrs. 
Good,  who  was  Alice  Watson,  and  Mrs. 
Carter,  whose  name  was  Rachel  Potter, 
you  all  know,  as  they  married  two  of 
our  own  boys  and  are  living  on  the  old 
farms  near  us.” 

“Were  all  of  those  ladies  little  girls 
like  me?”  asked  Amy. 

“Yes,  my  dear,  and  your  mother,  too. 
We  all  went  to  school  right  where  you 
are  going,  only  in  a  different  building. 
Miss  Charlotte  Gaines  was  our  teacher. 
It  seems  a  long  time  ago.” 

“Did  Miss  Gaines  get  married?”  asked 
Fred. 

“Has  she  any  boys  and  girls?”  asked 

Amy.  _ 

“She  married  a  Mr.  Robert  Thompson, 
and  went  to  California  to  live.  I  don’t 
know  about  the  boys  and  girls,  Amy.  I 
will  ask  her  tomorrow.” 

“My,  my,  what  a  lot  you  will  have  to 
talk  about,”  said  Bill.  “Better  get  to 
bed  early,  mother,  so  your  tongue  will  be 
well  rested  for  the  talking  contest.  I’d 
just  like  to  be  a  mouse  in  the  wall  and 
listen  to  the  reminiscences,  wouldn’t  you, 
Ellen?”  ^  ^  .... 

“Oh,  mother  never  got  into  mischief. 
Did  you,  mother?  What  I  want  to  know 
is  what  you  are  going  to  wear,”  said 
Ellen.  ,  „ 

“I  haven’t  thought  about  that,”  said 
her  mother. 

“Well,  I  have,”  said  Ellen.  I  hope 
you  will  wear  your  pretty  blue  silk  that 
is  so  becoming.  You  should  always  wear 
blue,  mother.” 

“The  blue  dress  it  shall  be,  my  dear, 
said  Mrs.  Smith. 

The  next  morning  Jane  was  up  early 
and  in  spite  of  John’s  protests  left  things 
partly  prepared  for  the  noonday  meal. 


A  dish  of  escalloped  potatoes  in  the 
warming  oven  and  a  bowl  of  fruit  jelly 
in  the  ice  box  gave  Jane  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  for  they  were  dishes  of  which 
both  Bill  and  his  father  were  fond. 

“Will  you  be  ready  soon,  mother?” 
asked  Bill. 

“In  a  few  minutes,”  said  Jane  but 
when  Bill  got  the  car  out  he  had  to  wait, 
and  when  his  mother  finally  appeared,  it 
was  with  a  roll  of  papers  in  her  hand 
and  a  smudge  of  dust  on  her  face. 

“What  you  got  there,  mother?  Is  that 
a  new  powder  you  are  using?”  asked 
Bill,  laughingly. 

“I  just  ran  up  to  the  attic  and  got  a 
roll  of  essays  out  of  my  little  trunk 
where  I  have  all  my  old  school  books  and 
papers,”  said  his  mother,  rubbing  off  her 
face.  “I  thought  it  might  be  fun  to  look 
over  some  of  these  papers  today.” 

At  noon  John  asked,  “Did  you  see 
whether  the  rest  of  the  folks  came  or 
not?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Bill,  “Mrs.  Barnes 
came  out,  and  I  had  to  go  in  and  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  all.  They  were  having 
a  jolly  time,  just  like  a  lot  of  girls.  And, 
dad,  mother  looked  so  nice.  Her  cheeks 
were  red  and  she  was  so  happy,  laughing 
and  kissing  them  all  again  and  again.” 

“It  will  do  her  good  to  see  her  old 
friends,”  said  Mr.  Smith. 

Ellen  went  round  for  her  mother  when 
she  came  from  high  school,  where  she 
was  taking  post-graduate  work,  and  of 
course  she  had  to  meet  the  “girls”  also. 

“Mrs.  Thompson  is  a  dear,  isn’t  she 
mother?”  said  Ellen  on  the  way  home. 
She  is  not  as  old  as  I  expected  she  would 
be.” 

“In  those  days,  Ellen,  girls  taught 
school  when  they  were  quite  young.  I 
presume  she  was  not  so  very  much  older 
than  we  were.  Boys  and  girls  went  to 
the  district  school  when  they  were  al¬ 
most  grown  up,  and  no  one  thought  of 
entering  high  school  at  the  age  they  do 
now.  Mrs.  Thompson  does  not  seem  to 
grow  old  as  some  do.  She  has  had  a 
happy  life,  which  may  account  for  her 
appearance  somewhat.  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  three  farm  women  compared 
very  favorably  with  the  city  women.  We 
may  be  a  little  browner  and  our  hands 
a  little  rougher,  but  otherwise  we  looked 
about  the  same.  Of  course  the  city  wo¬ 
men  have  more  conveniences  and  their 
work  is  not  as  hard  as  ours,  but  they 
have  so  many  demands  on  their  time  that 
they  are  rushed  to  death.  I  don’t  know 
when  they  ever  have  a  quiet  day  alone. 
Never,  I  think.  Julia  Williams,  who  lives 
in  a  city  in  Massachusetts,  has  more 
lines  in  her  face  than  any  of  us.  She 
goes  in  for  society,  plays  bridge,  etc.  It 
is  a  hard  life,  I  would  say  from  what 
she  tells.  Here  we  are  home  again.  Amy 
and  Fred  have  not  come  yet.  Let  us  hur¬ 
ry  and  get  a  good  supper,  and  then  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  the  party.” 

“Did  you  have  a  good  time,  mother?” 
asked  Fred  as  he  came  in  from  school. 
“You  look  as  though  you  had.  I  like  to 
see  you  look  so  happy.” 

“Did  you  see  any  little  girls  like  me?” 
asked  Amy. 

“Yes,  Fred,  I  had  a  lovely  time,  and 
I  shall  enjoy  thinking  about  it  for  a 
long  time.  I  saw  lots  of  little  girls  just 
like  you,  Amy,  on  their  way  home  from 
school  this  afternoon.  After  supper  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  the  party, 
but  now  we  have  our  wrork  to  do.  You 
must  feed  the  turkeys  and  chickens,  Fred, 
and  Amy  will  bring  in  a  few  armfuls 
of  wood  before  supper.” 

When  all  had  satisfied  their  hun¬ 
ger  and  sat  back  in  their  chairs  Jane 
began  to  talk  about  the  party. 

“It  seemed  so  good  to  see  them  all 
again.  We  did  not  call  each  other  by 
our  married  names  but  we  were  just 
Mary,  Rachel,  Alice,  Martha,  Julia  and 
Jane  and  our  beloved  teacher.  We  had 
such  a  merry  time  recalling  the  old  school 
days.  One  would  say  ‘Do  you  remember 
this?’  and  another  ‘Do  you  remember 
that?’  Sometimes  we  forgot  our  man¬ 
ners  and  all  talked  at  once.  Everyone 
had  brought  snapshots  of  her  family  and 
we  had  a  great  time  looking  at  them  all. 
Mrs.  Thompson  has  three  married  daugh¬ 
ters  and  she  was  the  only^  grandmother 
present.  When  we  were  in  school  we 
did  not  appreciate  what  a  fine  woman 
Mrs.  Thompson  was,  but  I  can  see  now 
that  she  had  a  great  influence  on  all  our 
lives.  We  told  her  so  today  and  she  was 
so  glad  to  know  it.  We  had  so  many 
stories  to  tell  that  I  am  afraid  we  hard¬ 
ly  noticed  the  nice  dinner  Mrs.  Barnes 
had  served  to  us.  It  was  a  nice  change 
to  get  up  from  the  table  and  leave  dishes 
and  all  to  the  maid. 

“Naturally  our  talk  turned  to  schools. 
Mrs.  Thompson  told  us  of  the  different 
boys  and  girls  who  had  been  her  pupils 
in  district  schools.  Many  of  them  oc¬ 
cupy  positions  of  trust  and  some  have 
entered  the  professions.  Nearly  all  have 
made  good  in  their  chosen  life  work.  She 
is  very  much  in  favor  of" the  one-room  dis¬ 
trict  school  and  when  we  told  her  of  the 
efforts  being  made  to  abolish  it  she  said, 
‘It  will  be  a  calamity  if  they  succeed.’  ” 

“Mrs.  Long  lives  quite  near  and  she 
went  home  and  brought  over  an  essay 
written  by  her  daughter  in  the  sixth 
grade.  Mrs.  Thompson  read  it  to  us  and 
then  she  read  one  I  had  written  when 
about  the  same  age.  They  all  said  that 
mine  was  just  as  good  as  the  other.  All 
agreed  that  good  work  was  done  in  the 
district  schools  in  our  day  and  that  good 
work  is  being  done  today.  The  city 
schools  have  their  problems  as  well  as 
those  in  the  country.  Let  each  settle 
its  own  difficulties  without  interference 
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“The  Boss? 

.  .  .  .  there,  with  th’  pipe 99 


from  the  other.  Mrs.  Thompson  said  if 
the  district  schools  arc  doing  good  work 
and  the  country  people  want  them,  why 
molest  them?  Altogether  we  had  a  very 
pleasant  day.  It  is  too  bad  that  friends 
must  be  so  widely  separated.  Mrs. 
Thompson  said  she  might  never  come 
East  again.  The  West  is  home  to  her 
now  and  she  loves  it.  Well,  I  have  talked 
a  lot,  haven’t  I?  You  will  probably  be 
hearing  more  about  it  every  day.  Just 
now  I  think  there  is  a  boy  and  girl  with 
home  work  to  do.” 

“Can  you  help  me  with  my  examples?” 
asked  Fred. 

“I  will,”  said  Ellen.  “Mother  is  tired. 
I  know.” 

“You  can  hear  me  say  m.v  poem,  can’t 
you,  mother?”  asked  Amy. 

“Yes,  dear,  I  can.  One  of  the  gii'ls 
was  reminding  me  today  of  the  time  I 
spoke  her  piece  at  the  school  exhibition. 
We  each  had  a  poem  to  recite,  and  I 
heard  hers  and  she  heard  mine  until  we 
knew  each  other’s  poem  as  well  as  our 
own.  I  was  called  on  first  and  when  I 
got  on  my  feet  I  could  not  think  of  my 
own  poem,  so  I  recited  hers.  She  be¬ 
gan  to  cry  and  when  the  teacher  asked 
the  trouble  she  told  her  ‘Jane  has  spoken 
my  piece.’  The  teacher  fixed  it  up  by 
having  her  recite  mine,  so  everyone  was 
happy  again.  Now  Amy,  let’s  hear  your 
poem  while  I  pick  up  the  dishes.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


eovery  may  take  place.  Supply  and  de¬ 
mand  for  cotton  seem  well  balanced,  but 
the  plans  of  the  Farm  Board  suggest  pos¬ 
sibly  higher  prices. 

Producers  of  dairy  products,  meats, 
poultry  and  eggs  are  interested  in  the 
prices  of  mill  feed  which  are  about  the 
same  as  they  were  a  year  ago  and  seem 
not  likely  to  go  up  until  the  grain  market 
changes.  Wheat  prices  hinge  on  foreign 
buying  which  is  expected  to  increase. 
World- wide  wheat  production  is  11  per 
cent  less  this  season.  Barger  American 
wheat  acreage  is  indicated  for  next  sea¬ 
son.  Corn  and  corn  feeds  are  not  likely 
to  go  up  much  because  of  liberal  supply 
and  the  larger  production  of  corn  in 
Europe  which  will  prevent  the  export 
demand  that  prevailed  last  season.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  appears  the  best  bargain  in 
feeds  as  compared  with  the  price  a  year 
ago. 

Eggs  have  been  selling  higher  than  last 
season  but  the  supply  of  pullets  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  increase.  Butter  markets  have 
been  depressed  this  Fall  owing  to  a  long 
pasturage  season  and  the  liberal  holdings 
in  cold  storage.  The  outlook  is  for  con¬ 
tinuation  of  about  recent  prices  for 
awhile  with  recovery  later.  Milk  is 
selling  well  this  Fall.  The  main  drawback 
ito  the  position  is  the  large  output  of 
canned  milk  which  the  factories  and  the 
chain  grocery  stores  have  been  forcing 
on  the  market  at  cut  prices.  G.  B.  F. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Mere  we  were  going  along  so  fine ;  en¬ 
joying  the  warm,  Fall  rains,  which  made 
plowing  so  easy  ;  rejoicing  over  the  grass 
which  had  again  grown  green,  making 
it  worth  while  to  turn  the  old  cow 
out  on  pasture,  when  right  down  from 
Medicine  Hat,  the  old  home  town  of  Mr. 
Winter,  came  a  blast  which  sent  the 
thermometer  tumbling  to  as  low  as  two 
above  zero.  Down  came  six  inches  of  wet 
snow  which  froze  into  ice  on  the  roads 
and  made  them  slippery  as  glass,  out 
came  Winter  underclothes,  mittens,  over¬ 
coats,  caps  with  ear  flaps  and  last  year’s 
overshoes.  The  new  red  stove  was  given 
a  real  test,  but  it  is  performing  nobly 
with  one  exception.  With  the  old  round 
heater,  the  corner  between  the  davenport 
and  the  stove  was  a  favorite  roosting 
place,  as  an  old  rocker  placed  there  made 
a  fine-  place  to  bask  in  warmth,  but  this 
new.  circulating  air-stove  warms  the  far 
corners,  but  draws  in  cold  air  at  the 
bottom,  so  the  seat  in  the  old  rocker 
carries  with  it  a  blast  of  cool  air  eddying 
around  the  shins.  The  nearer  you  get  to 
the  stove,  the  cooler  your  toes  get,  and 
that  is  something  new  for  us.  It  does 
help  me  though,  as  my  Winter  writing 
table  is  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room  where 
I  was  wont  to  shiver  while  the  others 
baked,  but  now  warm  air  percolates  my 
system  in  comfortable  delight.  Right  now 
is  when  thoughts  of  “OF  Virginny,”  the 
“Sunny  South,”  Florida  and  other  South¬ 
ern  States  carries  a  real  appeal.  Old  Mr. 
Winter  though  is  a  friend  in  disguise. 
He  covers  the  naked  ground  with  a  warm 
blanket  of  snow,  chases  those  bugs  into 
their  last  retreats,  and  then  slays  them 
in  numbers  running  into  incalculable 
millions,  takes  that  newly  plowed  land 
which  looks  so  rough  and  transforms  the 
lumps  into  friable  soil,  purifies  the  air  so 
that  it  no  longer  is  filled  with  dust  par¬ 
ticles  and  makes  us  full  of  pep,  so  that 
just  living  is  a  keen  delight. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  every  cloud 
carries  some  rain,  and  that  has  come  true 
with  me.  Listen,  friends ;  if  I  am  a  little 
slow  about  answering  your  letters  it  is 
because  part  of  the  time  I  am  almost 
sightless,  because  an  oculist  insists  that 
my  eyes  are  about  gone,  and  makes  me,  or 
rather  the  Missus,  fill  them  three  times 
a  day  with  some  greasy  dope  which  ends 
real  seeing  for  hours  at  a  time.  My 
beloved  microscope  is  laid  aside.  The 
Missus  reads  the  papers,  or  rather  the 
headlines  and  news  summaries,  so  that  I 
am  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  world 
affairs.  The  boys  have  practically  taken 
charge  of  the  chores  and  -incidental  farm 
work,  so  that  we  are  getting  along 
nicely  after  all.  Best  of  all  that  eye 
doctor  begins  to  wear  a  smile  instead  of 
a  frown,  and  predicts  that,  in  time,  new 
and  more  powerful  glasses  will  make  it 
possible  for  me  again  to  carry  on  the 
science  studies  in  which  I  am  so  intensely 
interested,  so  the  cloud  has  the  regulation 
silver  lining. 

I  made  a  mistake  in  crediting  my  song¬ 
sending  friend  to  Virginia.  His  letter 
carried  the  heading  of  “Jamestown,” 
and  my  history-loving  mind  immediately 
associated  Virginia,  though  I  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  the  original  Jamestown 
had  long  since  vanished'.  The  real  James¬ 
town.  from  which  he  wrote,  is  in  New 
York  instead  of  Virginia,  so  to  the  Empire 
State  goes  the  credit  of  another  helpful 
friend. 

Calvin  is  hollering  for  his  overshoes, 
so  he  may  go  out  and  play  in  the  snow, 
the  boys  are  planning  a  trip  to  the  ravine 
hillside,  where  a  long  slope  makes  a  fine 
sliding  place,  the  Missus  is  busy  in  the 
kitchen,  and  as  usual  humming  a  happy 
tune.  Dad,  well  he  is  sitting  here  in  his 
unusually  warm  writing  corner. 

Mr.  Sun  has  come  out,  making  the 
snow  to.  shine  like  millions  of  diamonds. 
The  radio  reports  rising  temperature  for 
today.  I  must  get  ready  to  make  the  trip 
to  the  oculist.  Pop  is  going  along  this 
time  as,  after  he  is  through  with  his  pow- 
wow,  I  need  someone  along  to  help  me  get 
home,  but  that  will  not  last  long,  as  I 
note  a  steady  improvement.  L.  B.  r. 
Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Every  Engine 
Yields  Better 
Performance 

with 


Champion 


Every  engine,  regardless  of  make 
or  type,  yields  greater  perform¬ 
ance  when  powered  by  Champion 
Spark  Plugs. 

This  is  no  mere  advertising  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  well-considered 
judgment  of  the  vast  majority 
of  motorists  the  world  over. 

With  each  succeeding  year  a 
greater  proportion  of  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  are  put  into  service 
throughout  the  world,  simply 
because  Champions  do  yield 
greater  performance.  Because 
they  are  so  obviously  the  better 
spark  plugs.  Champions  have 
achieved  the  proud  privilege  of 
excelling  and  ou  tselling  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

In  farm  service,  particularly. 
Champions  have  always  been 
the  unqualified  choice  of  the 
great  majority.  In  cars,  trucks, 
tractors  and  stationary  engines, 
dependability  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

For  every  engine  there  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  Champion 
specifically  designed  to  release 
the  utmost  in  power,  speed, 
acceleration  and  economy. 
Champion  engineers  have  sup¬ 
plied  your  dealer  with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  up-to-date  chart, 
which  shows  the  one  correct 
type  for  your  engine. 

Install  a  complete  set  of  Cham¬ 
pions  in  your  ear  and  engine- 
driven  farm  equipment.  Note 
the  instantly  better  perform¬ 
ance.  Millions  of  motorists  use 
Champions  to  obtain  maximum 
performance,  and  change  them 
every  10,000  miles  or  once  a  year 
to  sustain  it.  New  spark  plugs 
once  a  year  pay  for  themselves  in 
gas  and  oil  savings  alone,  and 
Champions  are  your  guarantee 
of  better  performance. 

CHAMPION 

Spark  Plugs 


MEN  at  the  top  are  apt 
to  be  pipe-smokers. 
Ever  noticed?  It’s  no  mere 
coincidence — 

Pipe-smoking  is  a  calm 
and  deliberate  habit — restful, 
stimulating.  His  pipe  helps  a 
man  think  straight.  A  pipe  is 
back  of  most  big  ideas. 

Prove  it.  Fill  the  bowl  of  a 
good  briar — with  Edgeworth, 
if  you  please.  Watch  the  to¬ 
bacco  swell  as  it  gets  down 
to  business.  Relish  that  rich 
fragrance  even  non-smokers 
like.  That’s  tobacco  as  it  was 
made  to  be  smoked — the 
choicest  qualities,  the  finest 
blends,  reserved  for  pipes ! 

Let  us  in  on  it.  We’ll  treat 
— with  a  generous  little  glad- 
to-meet-you  packet  of  good 
old  Edgeworth,  free.  Name 
on  the  coupon,  an  envelope,  a 
stamp  and  a  mail  box  . . .  we’ll 
do  the  rest. 

EDGEWORTH 

GIVE  HIM  EDGEWORTH  and 
a  pipe  for  Christmas — see  what  a 
welcome  they  get !  If  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  Edgeworth  gift  cartons, 
we  can.  Send  us  your  cards  and 
we’ll  mail  the  Edgeworth  to  your 
Christmas  list  —  $1.65  a  pound  in 
glass  jar,  $1.50  in  tin  humidor,  75 

cents  a  Yl 
pound. 

HANDY 
POCKET 
PACKAGE 


Larus  &  Bro.  Co.,  100  S.  22nd  St.  W-2 

Richmond,  Va. 

I’ll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I’ll  try  It  In  a 
good  pipe. 


My  name . . . . 

My  street  address . 

And  the  town  and  state . 

NOW  LET  THE  EDGEWORTH  COME ! 


The  Market  Outlook 

The  whole  market  situation  was  hurt 
more  or  less  by  the  crash  in  Wall  Street 
which  upset  financial  affairs  late  in 
October  and  lasted  for  several  weeks, 
affecting  “general  market  sentiment”  un¬ 
favorably.  The  disturbance  brought  down 
the  prices  of  grain,  cotton  and  cattle  along 
with  other  things,  but  farm  products  did 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the 
conditions.  At  present,  it  is  not  generally 
believed  that  any  severe  or  long  continued 
business  slump  will  follow  the.  recent 
disturbance,  'but  most  likely  trade  in  some 
lines  will  slow  down  for  a  few  months  at 
least. 

Most  crops  are  light  to  moderate  and 
the  prices  of  grain,  cotton,  potatoes  and 
apples  seem  somewhat  lower  than  they 
should  be.  These  lines  and  live  stock  also, 
should  sell  better  soon  if  business  remains 
good.  The  price  of  potatoes  has  shown 
a  weak  tendency  this  month  owing  to  the 
heavy  supplies  on  band  in  the  large  mar¬ 
kets  and  lack  of  a  disposition  to  buy  for 
future  needs.  It  seems  that  the  price 
must  soon  feel  the  effect  of  the  light 
production  and  the  reduced  shipments 
this  month. 

Onions  may  be  too  large  a  crop  this 
year  to  advance  much,  but  they  act  in  the 
market  as  if  prices  were  about  as  low  as 
'they  can  go.  Holders  should  not  depend 
too  much  on  the  late  Spring  market  on 
account  of  the  plans  of  Texas  growers  to 
plant  large  acreage  again  this  season. 
Cabbage  seems  to  be  .selling  about  as 
might  be  expected.  The  market  binges 
considerably  on  the  large  production  in 
New  York  State.  Buying  for  kraut  manu¬ 
facture  has  helped  the  position.  There  is 
no  great  surplus  of  cabbage  in  the  West. 
The  celery  situation  is  more  a  matter  of 
low  quality  than  large  quantity  in  the 
East.  The  choice  grades  seem  to  be 
moving  out  of  storage  well,  but  far  West¬ 
ern  celery  is  'better  in  quality  this  year 
and  competes  quite  severely. 

Field  beans  are  turning  out  a  little 
larger  crop  than  indicated  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  market  has  been  unsettled, 
but  the  old  crop  was  cleared  up  so  closely 
that  it  seems  all  the  growers  need  to  do 
is  to  hold  their  prices  about  where  they 
are  now  until  more  buying  develops. 
Certainly  there  is  no  great  oversupply  of 
the  small  white  varieties.  Foreign  beans 
have  not  given  much  trouble  as  yet,  but 
there  is  a  surplus  in  Europe  to  sell  here 
if  the  price  goes  high  enough.  The  apple 
markets  seen  to  be  in  a  steady  position, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  usual 
advance  during  the  storage  season  should 
not  take  place  this,  year  so  soon  as  the 
apples  of  poor  keeping  quality  are  out  of 
the  way. 

It  appeared  certain  in  early  November 
that  turkeys  would  sell  lower  than  last 
season  because  lower  prices  were  reported 
from  far  western  and  southern  producing 
sections  which  start  shipping  by  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Texas  shippers  were 
paying  from  20  to  23  cents  live  weight 
for  No.  1  young  turkeys  and  selling  them 
from  30  to  31  cents  per  pound  dressed 
weight.  Similar  prices  were  quoted  in 
Idaho  and  Oregon  and  a  .slightly  higher 
range  in  Utah.  Eastern  markets  were 
selling  native  dressed  turkeys  at  50  to  60 
cents  per  pound  at  retail  with  a  rather 
weak  market.  Producers  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  were  receiving  30  to  35  cents  a 
pound  in  mid-November.  There  was  some 
.tendency  among  growers  to  wait  for  the 
Christmas  trade  but  the  larger  turkey 
crop  this  year  made  it  more  or  less  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  Christmas  markets  would 
show  much  improvement. 

Hogs  are  selling  at  about  the  same 
price  as  a  year  ago,  although  cost  of 
feeding  has  increased.  It  is  expected  that 
hog  production  will  show  some  decrease 
next  year.  Cattle  prices  ought  to  recover 
somewhat  in  view  of  the  light  stock  in  the 
country.  The  upturn  in  price  of  hides 
during  the  past  few  months  has  been 
checked  by  larger  imports.  Production  of 
sheep  and  wool  has  been  increasing.  Wool 
has  been  declining  in  price  for  over  a  year, 
but  world-wide  demand  has  gained  over  13 
(per  cent  this  year  and  some  price  re- 
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XVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubal  New- 
Yobkkii  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  SPECIALLY  interesting  feature  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  New  York  State  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society,  Rochester,  December  3-4,  was 
the  illustrated  address  of  Deputy  Commissioner 
Irwin,  of  the  Vermont  State  Education  Department. 
He  explained  in  detail  what  that  State  is  doing  in 
the  betterment  of  rural  school  buildings,  grounds 
and  teaching  facilities,  and  the  pictures  exhibited 
showed  the  striking  improvement  made  in  the  one- 
room  rural  schools.  The  State  provides  moderate 
financial  aid  to  rural  districts  disposed  to  co-oper¬ 
ate,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  and  practical  ad¬ 
vice  of  thb  State  education  officials.  We  shall  print 
some  pictures  of  these  Vermont  one-room  schools, 
with  explanation  of  what  was  done  and  how,  strik¬ 
ing  examples  of  what  common  sense  and  a  little 
money  can  accomplish  in  community  improvement. 

HE  report  of  the  committee  on  taxation  of  the 
National  Grange  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
contains  more  meat  than  the  usual  report  on  this 
important  subject.  It  insists  that  taxes  should  be 
levied  in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay  and  benefits 
received;  that  tangible  property  carries  more  than 
its  share  of  taxes,  and  that  other  forms  of  wealth 
should  be  required  to  pay  their  share;  that  relief 
from  the  crushing  burdens  of  taxation  will  come 
first  from  a  reduction  of  expenditures,  second  by 
citizens’  committees  co-operating  with  officials  for 
better  administration  of  tax  laws  and  in  education 
of  the  public  to  ideas  of  community  thrift,  and  third, 
new  laws  to  equalize  the  burden  of  taxation ;  that 
the  concentration  and  consolidation  of  business  re¬ 
sults  in  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  a  few  favored 
centers,  increasing  the  tax  burden  in  the  outlying 
districts  from  which  the  wealth  of  raw  material  is 
drawn,  and  consequently  the  tax  policy  should  he 
readjusted  to  equalize  the  taxes. 

What  seems  to  us  the  best  paragraph  in  the  re¬ 
port  is  the  recommendation  that  the  Grange  devote 
itself  to  a  study  of  taxation.  It  suggests ; 

1. — That  every  subordinate  Grange  undertake  a  study 
of  the  tax  problem. 

2. — That  every  Pomona  Grange  appoint  a  standing 
tax  committee. 

3. — That  every  State  Grange  appoint  a  standing  tax 
committee. 

4. — That  the  National  Grange  appoint  a  standing 
tax  committee. 

A  program  of  that  kind  persistently  carried  out 
would  not  fail  to  produce  helpful  results.  It  would 
lie  a  priceless  service  to  American  agriculture.  We 
especially  approve  the  suggestion  that  the  work  be¬ 
gin  with  the  members  in  the  subordinate  Granges. 
If  it  makes  headway  there  no  doorkeeper  could  keep 
it  out  of  the  other  organizations  of  the  order. 

* 

N  THE  basis  of  prices  at  leading  1929  auctions, 
purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  are  selling  at 
a  comparatively  small  premium  over  fat  steers  of 
this  breed.  We  note,  for  example,  that  at  the  recent 
American  Royal  Livestock  Show  in  Kansas  City  27 
registered  Aberdeen-Angus  averaged  $153,  the  12 
bulls  outselling  the  15  females  by  about  $12  a  head. 
The  lowest  price  was  $72  and  the  highest  $295.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  week  at  that  point,  44  Shorthorns  aver¬ 
aged  $223,  the  27  bulls  bringing  $80  a  head  more 
than  the  17  females.  None  of  the  Shorthorns  exceed¬ 
ed  $625  and  none  sold  for  less  than  $90.  Sixty-eight 
Herefords  averaged  $447,  the  51  bulls  averaging 
$521,  and  the  17  females  $226.  The  lowest  price  for 
a  Hereford  was  $125,  paid  for  a  yearling  bull,  while 
the  lowest  for  a  female  was  $140,  paid  for  a  year¬ 
ling.  The  six  highest  prices  for  Hereford  bulls 
were  $2,500,  $2,100,  $1,900,  $1,250,  $1,225  and  $1,000. 
The  $2,500  bull  was  bought  to  head  a  Pennsylvania 
herd  that  is  nationally  known.  The  present  spread 
between  the  average  prices  of  pedigree  beef  cattle 


of  the  three  breeds  and  prime  fat  steers  of  the  same 
breeds  is  widest  in  the  case  of  Herefords.  It  is 
narrowest  in  the  case  of  Aberdeen-Angus,  and  these 
black,  hornless  cattle  are  more  prominent  in  the 
beef-making  plans  and  operations  of  eastern  farm¬ 
ers  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 

'M 

WING  to  the  light  holdings  of  eggs  in  storage, 
the  market  has  responded  rather  closely  to  the 
changes  in  receipts  of  fresh  stock.  Prices  have  aver¬ 
aged  several  cents  per  dozen  higher  than  a  year 
ago  but  demand  continued  brisk  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  supplies  and  to  draw  upon  cold  storage  stocks 
at  a  fairly  satisfactory  rate.  Probably  the  height 
of  the  advance  has  been  reached  or  passed,  owing 
to  the  gradual  increase  of  fresh-laid  eggs  from 
southern  shipping  sections.  With  a  mild  Winter 
larger  supplies  may  be  expected  from  now  on.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  comparative  shortage  in  cold 
storage  eggs  seems  to  assure  a  fairly  balanced  con¬ 
dition  without  much  danger  of  the  slump  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  late  Winter  when  there  are  too 
many  storage  eggs  held  over  until  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  poultry  market  has  been  rather  un¬ 
satisfactory  owing  to  heavy  shipments  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Prices  of  turkeys  averaged  about  15  cents 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  held  over  in  the  producing  sections  and  in 
storage.  The  outlet  for  the  remaining  stocks  will 
depend  on  the  Christmas  market.  It  is  believed 
that  the  lower  prices  prevailing  lately  encouraged 
consumption  of  poultry  and  have  considerably  im¬ 
proved  the  general  outlook  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

* 

ILK  producers  in  Berlin’s  milk  shed  get  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  of  milk  in  that 
city.  This  is  almost  50  per  cent  more  than  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  receive  as  their 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Much  has  been  said 
against  Berlin’s  milk  marketing  system  and  some  of 
the  conditions  under  which  its  milk  supply  is  made 
and  handled.  It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  in  surplus 
periods  the  prices  received  by  producers  in  that  area 
are  extremely  low,  but  the  significant  fact  is  that 
carriers,  dealers,  retailers  and  consumers  over  there 
are  intelligently  fair  to  producers.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Germany  is  rapidly  strengthening  it¬ 
self  at  the  roots.  Berlin’s  4,000,000  people  consume 
daily  about  a  half-pint  of  milk  per  capita.  The  city, 
which  is  the  central  milk  market  for  Northeastern 
Germany,  draws  its  milk  supply  from  nine  Provinces 
and  States.  More  than  13  per  cent  of  it  is  hauled 
125  miles.  Of  the  total  supply,  75  per  cent  is  shipped 
by  rail,  while  23  per  cent  is  produced  in  the  city 
limits.  In  the  city’s  milk  shed  the  cows  average 
over  5,100  lbs.  of  milk  a  year.  An  investigator,  in 
reporting  on  Berlin’s  milk  supply,  recommends  radi¬ 
cal  changes  in  production  practices,  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  milk  on  the  farm.  He  says  that 
this  cannot  be  done,  however,  “without  setting  up 
elaborate  machinery  for  the  education  of  farmers 
and  for  field  inspection.”  A  fair  guess  is  that 
German  farmers,  through  their  Milk  Producers’ 
Federations,  will  see  to  it  that  the  machinery  and 
inspection  are  not  established  at  their  expense.  They 
will  continue  to  demand  50  per  cent  of  the  retail 
price  of  their  milk. 

* 

HOSE  long  Winter  evenings  are  coming  on. 
Some  of  us  live  in  snowy  localities  where  it  will 
soon  be  a  fact  that  “at  the  door  the  clothesline  posts 
look  in  like  tall  and  sheeted  ghosts.”  Snow  makes 
some  discomfort,  but  we  rather  like  it,  as  part  of 
the  trappings  and  trimmings  of  Winter.  The  bare 
fields,  mercilessly  bitten  by  frosts,  and  windswept, 
make  one  feel  a  bit  sorry  for  the  farm— and  with 
good  reason.  But  the  long  evenings — what  oppor¬ 
tunities  they  bring,  with  reading,  music,  radio,  pop¬ 
corn,  hickorynuts,  apples  and  Winter  pears,  check¬ 
ers  and  dominoes — and  getting  acquainted  with  the 
family,  which  is  best  of  all. 

AIRY  cattle  breeders  have  made  an  organized 
effort  in  recent  years  to  improve  the  type  of 
their  animals.  A  working  model  or  standard  for  a 
mature  animal  of  each  sex  was  set  up  by  a  type 
committee  for  each  of  three  milk  breeds  several 
years  ago.  The  models,  in  both  clay  and  color- 
printed  form,  are  widely  distributed.  Judges  at  the 
principal  fairs  and  shows  try  to  conform  to  memo¬ 
rized  models  in  making  their  decisions.  Breeders 
who  possess  the  models,  attend  the  exhibitions,  and 
study  pictures  of  prize-winning  animals  of  their 
breed,  have  a  fair  conception  of  the  right  type.  They 
have  something  to  go  by  in  selecting  breeding  stock, 
and  combining  blood  lines  in  their  herds.  Conse¬ 
quently,  some  dairy  breeds  exhibit  a  higher  degree 
of  type  uniformity  than  could  be  claimed  for  them 
10  years  ago.  Many  dairy  cattle  authorities  hold 
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that  beauty  of  form  or  type  is  correlated  wdth  high 
production  at  the  pail.  Plenty  of  evidence  for  and 
against  this  position  is  available.  Dairymen  who 
milk  for  a  living  appreciate  cows  of  comely  outline, 
but  they  will  make  no  mistake  if  they  hold  fast  to 
all  of  their  healthy,  homely  cows  that  produce  well 
and  breed  regularly.  They  can  gradually  improve 
the  type  of  their  cattle  by  using  herd  bulls  that  pos¬ 
sess  the  desired  type,  and  are  backed  by  high-pro¬ 
ducing  ancestors  for  several  generations. 

* 

E  HAVE  many  reports  about  the  neglect  of 
roads  back  from  the  great  highways.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  most  of  these  roads  cannot 
be  made  fairly  usable  in  our  eastern  country,  where 
stones  and  gravel  are  plentiful,  and  there  is  drain¬ 
age  to  let  the  water  run  away.  “Sink  holes”  can 
be  filled  with  stones  until  the  bottom  is  reached, 
ditches  opened  with  plow  and  the  middle  of  the  road 
rounded  up  with  what  is  plowed  loose.  A  road  ma¬ 
chine  makes  a  quicker  and  better  job,  but  hundreds 
of  “beats”  have  been  kept  in  passable  condition  by 
the  slower  but  inexpensive  methods  using  plow  and 
scraper,  shovel  and  hoe.  Two  days  each  in  Spring 
and  Fall,  with  all  hands  called  out  by  the  path- 
master,  did  the  work,  and,  where  gravel  was  avail¬ 
able  for  a  top-dressing,  a  really  good  job  resulted. 
Probably  these  methods  are  out  of  date  in  some 
country  localities,  where  contractors  have  taken  the 
work  out  of  farmers’  hands,  hut,  judging  from  com¬ 
plaints,  the  authorities  are  disposed  to  neglect  back 
roads  unless  permitted  to  do  an  expensive  job  on 
them. 

* 

My  neighbor  who  has  a  dairy  herd  stabled  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  barn,  keeps  the  premises  scrupulously  clean, 
sweeping  thoroughly  twice  a  day.  I  notice  he  sprinkles 
the  floors,  gutters  and  the  manure  with  hydrated  lime 
before  it  is  put  in  the  manure  carriers  and  dumped  in 
the  yard.  He  says  that  lime  for  that  purpose  is,  in  his 
judgment,  better  than  plaster.  I  had  an  idea  that  it 
had  a  tendency  to  carry  off  the  ammonia.  B.  w. 

OU  are  right.  It  is  always  a  mistake  to  mix 
lime,  slaked  or  unslaked,  or  wood  ashes,  with 
stable  manure  or  hen  manure,  as  chemical  action  is 
caused  that  sets  free  the  ammonia.  Land  plaster, 
which  is  sulphate  of  lime,  holds  the  ammonia  fast. 
When  a  strong  smell  of  ammonia  is  noticed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  farm  manure,  that  is  sure  evidence 
of  loss  of  this  most  costly  fertilizer  material.  Land 
plaster  (gypsum)  is  a  safe  stable  absorbent,  also 
ground  rock  phosphate,  commonly  called  “floats.” 
Lime  is  good  in  its  place,  but  that  place  is  not  in  the 
stable  or  manure  pile. 

* 

EADEItS  like  that  story  of  the  Smith  family 
which  we  are  running  as  a  serial.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  “thriller”  or  to  contain  a  deep-laid 
plot  or  carry  any  special  sequence,  but,  as  the  title 
states,  pictures  the  “ventures  and  adventures”  of 
an  everyday  farm  family.  Such  a  tale  is  not  easy 
to  write.  It  requires  deep,  detailed  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  farm  and  farm  people,  and  skill 
in  telling  these  things  in  a  purely  natural  way.  A 
report  of  such  doings  and  conversation  made  by  one 
person  might  appear  quite  trivial,  while  another, 
with  insight  and  patient  search  finds  “hidden  in  the 
thing  the  thought  that  animates  its  being.”  We 
know  you  will  find  increasing  pleasure  and  interest 
in  Mrs.  McArthur’s  story  as  it  goes  along. 


Brevities 

About  10,000  tons  of  Nebraska  sweet  corn  was 
canned  this  year. 

During  October  we  exported  34,886,692  lbs.  of  meat 
products,  valued  at  $5,897,333. 

Sales  of  about  2,000,000  lbs.  Texas  Fall  clip  wool  are 
reported  at  around  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  mackerel  catch  reported  at  Gloucester,  for  this 
year  is  42,511,470  lbs.  fresh,  and  1,464  barrels  salt. 

Football  statistics  show  that  11  were  killed  in  the 
game  this  year.  Total  fatalities  for  five  years  num¬ 
bers  75. 

Our  grain  exports  to  date  for  the  year  include,  in 
bushels,  wheat,  239,968,000 ;  corn,  161,905,000 ;  oats, 
88,682,000. 

Cuba  has  a  large  area  in  Winter  vegetables  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States,  largely  tomatoes,  Lima 
beans  and  peppers. 

Argentina’s  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  this  year 
is  expected  to  be  120,000,000  bushels,  which  is  130,- 
000,000  less  than  the  previous  years. 

At  the  Lynchburg,  Va.,  market,  113,000  lbs.  of  to¬ 
bacco  was  sold  during  the  two  weeks  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  23.  Price  for  good  leaf  ran  from  $17  to  $26  per 
100  lbs. 

Do  any  of  our  readers  ever  can  milk — that  is,  do 
they  preserve  it  in  jars  for  times  of  scarcity?  Is  it 
practical  to  can  small  amounts  of  mdk  in  the  home 
kitchen? 

Reindeer  are  prospering  in  Alaska.  From  the  16 
brought  there  from  Siberia  40  years  ago,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  million  head  have  developed.  Reindeer 
meat  is  sold  regularly  in  New  York  during  the  season. 
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Gone  Too  Far  to  Turn  Back 

OVERNOR  Roosevelt  lias  now  his  dispute  with 
the  Legislature  over  the  distribution  of  lump 
sums  in  the  budget  for  State  departments.  The 
Legislature  insisted  that  two  of  its  members,  one 
from  the  Senate  and  another  from  the  Assembly, 
should  have  a  voice  with  the  Governor  in  saying 
how  these  funds  should  be  used.  The  Governor  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  disposition  of  the  money  should  be 
left  to  him  or  to  the  heads  of  his  departments.  The 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  sustains  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  contention.  It  holds  that  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  can  appropriate  money  but  it  must  leave 
the  spending  of  it  to  the  executive  department.  In 
a  public  speech  the  Governor  has  said : 

The  Court  of  Appeals  upholds  in  its  decision  the 
sacred  time-honored  American  principle  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  judicial,  legislative  and  executive  depart¬ 
ments  of  government.  Every  school  child  has  been  taught 
that  this  is  the  fundamental  division  of  our  govern¬ 
mental  powers. 

This  is  a  constitutional  question  and  the  decision  is 
so  far-reaching  that  this  particular  case  will  be  re¬ 
garded  for  generations  to  come  as  one  of  the  pivots  on 
which  the  government  of  this  State  and  of  other  States 
rests. 

This  decision  of  the  highest  court  in  the  State  up¬ 
holds  the  contention  that  our  State  government  con¬ 
sists  of  three  divisions — legislative,  executive  and 
judicial— and  that  their  functions  are  separate  and 
distinct  and  that  one  cannot  encroach  on  the  func¬ 
tions  or  powers  of  the  other.  This  principle  being 
settled,  how  about  the  law  which  takes  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Department  out  of  the  executive  department 
of  the  government  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
regency,  appointed  by  the  Legislature  which  enacted 
the  law?  How  also  about  the  law  which  took  the 
agricultural  department  out  of  the  administrative 
department  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  council, 
also  appointed  by  the  Legislature?  The  principle 
is  the  same  in  all  three  cases.  The  application  of 
it  is  less  important  in  the  mere  segregation  of  a  few 
dollars  among  State  bureaus  than  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  two  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the 
State  government.  In  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  we  were  taught  this  fundamental  division  of 
our  governmental  powers,  and  we  confess  that  it 
was  not  an  edifying  discovery  later  to  find  that  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  State,  under  which 
the  schools  are  conducted,  is  itself  existing  and  op¬ 
erating  in  violation  of  that  principle,  and  that  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  constitution.  Before  we  can  hope  that 
the  late  decision  can  extend  to  other  States  and  to 
generations  to  follow  us,  we  must  apply  it  fully  to 
our  own  State  government  and  in  cases  that  affect 
high  positions  and  power  as  well  as  in  the  doling 
out  of  a  few  paltry  dollars. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  is  sworn  to  uphold 
the  Constitution,  not  in  any  one  case,  but  in  all 
cases,  and  from  the  vigorous  and  persistent  way 
Governor  Roosevelt  has  forced  the  issue  in  this 
unimportant  instance  because  of  the  principle  in¬ 
volved,  it  is  not  clear  how  he  can  escape  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  fundamental  law  in 
the  case  of  these  two  State  departments. 


An  Old  Trick  Working  Again 

THE  professional  experts  and  official  organs  have 
spoken  and  printed  a  variety  of  information  and 
appeal  for  dairy  farm  consumption  that  must  be  en¬ 
lightening  to  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed. 
For  many  years  the  surplus  served  as  a  pretext  for 
low  milk  prices.  To  overcome  the  surplus  they 
bought  a  market  and  paid  for  it  with  millions  of 
farm  money,  and  still  further  reduced  the  com¬ 
parative  price  until  farmers  were  either  compelled 
to  abandon  the  business  or  driven  into  bankruptcy, 
until  abandoned  farms  dotted  every  dairy  district  of 
the  State.  When  the  supply  fell  off  a  new  ghost  ap¬ 
peared  to  take  the  place  of  the  surplus  argument. 
The  market  that  was  bought  and  paid  for  would  be 
lost  unless  dairy  farmers  produced  more  milk  for 
the  metropolitan  market.  The  price  did  not  matter. 
The  western  menace  must  be  quenched  in  a  flood  of 
local  milk.  During  the  early  part  of  this  short  milk 
period,  while  the  scare  was  actually  being  worked 
up,  floods  of  western  milk  and  cream  were  “boot¬ 
legged”  into  the  city  and  handled  by  all  distributors 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  everyone  in  the 
business. 

After  that  practice  became  a  public  scandal,  the 
new  State  sanitary  regulations  came  into  effect,  pro¬ 
hibiting  a  farmer  from  selling  a  quart  of  milk  to 
his  neighbor  without  all  the  elaborate  equipment 
used  by  the  distributors  to  process  milk  and  cream 
shipped  from  long  distances.  During  the  last  year 
great  quantities  of  western  cream  have  been  shipped 
into  the  State  including  the  metropolitan  district 
and  other  eastern  markets  in  New  England,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  qualified  for  the 
New  York  City  market,  but  it  is  well  known  that 


it  comes  info  that  city  through  neighboring  towns. 
Large  receivers  in  New  York  have  shipped  this 
western  cream  into  up-State  markets,  such  as  Buf¬ 
falo.  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Binghamton  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  to  replace  milk  that  was  then  shipped  from 
these  centers  to  the  New  York  market.  As  far  as 
the  farmer  is  concerned  it  might  as  well  be  shipped 
direct  to  the  market  which  he  was  asked  to  make  a 
sacrifice  to  save.  Such  was  the  conditions  up  to 
November  1,  while  for  months  farmers  were  urged 
to  save  their  market  without  thought  of  the  price, 
cost  or  loss. 

Now  the  scene  has  changed.  The  professional 
actors  and  their  organs  announce  that  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  have  so  bravely  and  unselfishly  responded  to  ap¬ 
peal  that  the  “western  menace”  has  been  averted. 
There  is  soon  to  be  a  surplus.  The  price  through 
it  all,  they  tell  us,  has  been  at  the  peak,  and  pro¬ 
ducers  must  now  expect  a  reduction  and  lower 
price  for  some  time  to  come.  They  must  now  reverse 
the  order  and  produce  less.  The  “surplus”  argu¬ 
ment  will  be  in  order  again  and  New  York  soil  is 
not  adapted  to  any  plan  that  would  take  “surplus” 
and  “western  menace”  out  of  the  picture.  In  the 
old  days  when  the  New  Yrork  milk  exchange  barons 
reduced  the  price  low  enough  and  long  enough  to 
cause  farmers  to  rebel  and  a  shortage  followed, 
the  members  of  the  exchange  met  at  No.  3  Harrison 
Street  and  gave  the  price  a  good  boost.  Then  when 
farmers  filled  the  pits  with  brewery  grains,  the  bins 
with  ground  feed,  and  the  stables  with  new  milkers, 
the  exchange  met  again  at  No.  3  Harrison  Street, 
and  announced  a  reduction  of  the  price.  The  old 
process  was  rather  crude.  The  new  procedure  is 
more  refined,  philosophical  and  persuasive.  In  the 
new  drama  the  professionals,  experts  and  official 
organs  have  taken  the  place  of  the  exchange  barons 
in  the  old  stage,  but  the  intentional  purpose  of  the 
performances  is  the  same,  to  inveigle  farmers 
to  produce  a  full  supply  of  milk  without  demanding 
a  reasonable  price  for  it.  We  confess  to  a  degree 
of  impatience  with  the  perseverance  and  perfidy  of 
a  trick  that  has  been  worked  successfully  over  and 
over  again  for  a  period  of  50  years! 


A  Batch  of  Farm  Notes 

H ARLES  W.  LONSDALE,  of  Kansas  City,  has 
declined  to  accept  appointment  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Farmers’  National  Grain  Corporation. 
He  first  pleaded  private  business  considerations,  but 
when  urged  to  reconsider,  he  wrote  Chairman  Al¬ 
exander  Legge  that  he  was  impelled  to  refuse  the 
position  because  of  his  sincere  conviction  that  the 
plan  as  outlined  would  fail.  He  said  that  the  new 
plan  is  intended  to  scrap  the  present  marketing 
machinery  of  grain ;  that,  while  there  may.  be  waste 
in  country  handling  of  grain,  the  associations  have 
not  shown  their  efficiency  in  reducing  these  wastes, 
and  that  the  scheme  cannot  ultimately  increase  the 
net  returns  to  the  grower  because  in  all  experience 
quasi-government  direction  is  more  expensive  than 
commercial  methods  with  their  competitively  en¬ 
forced  economies. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  the  Staple  Cot¬ 
ton  Co-operative  Association  has  decided  to  refuse 
the  offer  of  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
because  of  the  terms  of  the  loan,  which  requires  not 
only  a  lien  on  the  cotton  but  also  a  pledge  of  the 
credit  of  the  association.  It  considers  that  in  the 
event  of  an  ultimate  lower  price  than  that  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  board  an  embarrassment  would  be 
precipitated,  and  that  in  any  event  the  terms  might 
and  probably  would  reduce  the  credit  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  banks  which  have  extended  credit 
heretofore.  The  action  seems  like  looking  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth,  and  yet  farmers  have  long  since 
learned  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  borrow  easy  money 
unless  it  can  be  put  to  profitable  use. 

It  appears  that  farm-owned  grain  elevators  in  the 
West  have  been  in  many  instances  financed  by  com¬ 
mission  grain  dealers,  who  now  demand  that  the 
growers  sign  a  long-term  contract  for  the  sale  of 
wheat  through  them  or  pay  the  loans.  This  seems 
to  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  to  con¬ 
trol  the  product  of  the  elevators  which  might  other¬ 
wise  go  to  the  Farmers’  National  Grain  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  intimated  that 
wdiere  the  country  elevators  are  a  fair  risk,  the 
loans  would  be  taken  over  by  the  grain  corporation 
by  the  use  of  money  advanced  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  granted  a  commodity 
loan  of  $5,000,000  to  the  Western  Cattle  Marketing 
Association  of  San  Francisco  to  enable  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  make  loans  on  feeders  up  to  75  per  cent  of 
their  appraised  value  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made. 

It  also  made  a  loan  of  $300,000  to  the  Farmers’ 
Terminal  Association  of  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  on  grain 


stored  in  country  warehouses  or  elevators.  This 
loan  is  supplemental  to  a  loan  made  by  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Bank  of  St.  Paul. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bankers’  Joint  Stock  Land 
Bank  of  Milwaukee,  which  has  defaulted  and  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  decreed  that  the  creditors,  and  not  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  should  enforce  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank.  The  decision 
contends  that  the  stockholder’s  liability  should  not 
be  “summarily  disposed  of  behind  his  back  in  Wash¬ 
ington,”  but  that  the  creditors  of  the  failed  bank 
should  be  permitted  to  enforce  the  liability. 


Notes  from  Northern  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  two  instances,  29  years  apart,  that  come  to  my 
memory,  have  occurred  very  unusual  weather  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  November.  The  first  in  1900  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  a  sleet  and  ice  storm  of  unusual  proportions. 
This  happened  on  the  25th  of  the  month.  I  remember 
that  tree  limbs  were  bent  far  downward  or  broken,  some 
of  them  showing  the  effects  till  the  present  time.  Some 
of  the  small,  tall  pines  were  completely  beheaded — 
merely  a  stub  being  left.  The  ice  formed  in  such  a  way 
that  a  dead  spear  of  Timothy  grass  was  enlarged  by 
it  to  the  size  of  a  pitchfork  handle.  There  was  much 
dead  wood  to  be  had  after  this  phenomenon,  but  tim¬ 
ber  was  permanently  injured. 

The  last  two  days  of  November  the  present  year 
brought  as  severe  Winter  weather  as  usually  occurs  in 
January.  It  was  preceded  by  a  short  but  rapid  fall 
of  snow,  when  about  one  inch  fell  in  about  five  min¬ 
utes.  Then  there  came  on  a  real  spell  of  Winter 
weather  with  lowering  temperature,  till  the  month  went 
out.  February  came  on  with  a  higher  temperature,  and, 
were  it  not  for  bare  spots  in  the  highways,  sleighing 
would  not  be  very  poor. 

Notwithstanding  unseasonable  weather  at  the  close, 
November  was  a  good  time  for  Fall  plowing — a  much 
more  important  operation  than  many  consider  it.  I 
have  10  acres  turned  over  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
frost  and  melting  snows.  These  snows  have  been  called 
the  poor  man’s  fertilizer,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
a  way,  they  do  act  as  such.  A  portion  of  this  snow 
fertilizer  came  as  a  top-dressing  and  a  part  as  some¬ 
thing  to  plow  under,  which  was  done. 

Certainly  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  will 
be  improved  by  the  action  of  frost,  and  I  believe  the 
chemical  condition  will  be  improved  by  the  action  of 
snow.  Many  a  time,  Spring-plowed  land  has  to  depend 
lor  its  growing  water  supply  on  rainfall  nearly  alto¬ 
gether,  but  let  the  land  be  plowed  in  Fall,  the  lower 
supply  (which  is  most  important)  is  made  available. 
Last  May  a  neighbor  had  a  piece  plowed  for  potatoes 
a  week  or  so  before  it  was  fitted  to  plant.  The  piece 
had  been  well  manured  and,  being  sod,  it  should  have 
brought  a  good  crop,  but  a  lack  of  moisture  perhaps 
caused  a  failure  and  very  few  among  the  potatoes 
were  larger  than  unshucked  walnuts.  In  other  words 
the  crop  was  a  failure.  Could  this  land  have  been  Fall- 
plowed  the  crop  might  have  been  doubled  or  trebled. 
About  the  same  thing  happened  with  a  piece  of  buck- 
wheat  on  the  same  farm.  It  was  plowed  when  daisies 
stood  high  enough  to  blossom.  The  crop  was  put  in 
with  fertilizer,  but  it  could  not  do  well  for  lack  of 
moisture  or  decayed  vegetation.  The  yield  was  about 
one-half  normal.  c.  m.  drake. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

The  hot  dry  rainless  Summer  was  just  right  for  the 
Thanksgiving  bird  to  grow  big,  fat  and  heavy.  The 
buyers  were  here  in  plenty  for  markets  and  for  home 
consumption.  They  came  with  autos  and  with  trucks, 
and  paid  from  40  to  55c  a  pound  alive,  and  from  55  to 
05c  a  pound  dressed.  Buyers  were  anxious  to  buy,  and 
growers  as  eager  to  sell,  so  there  was  no  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  disposing  of  thi shear's  turkey  harvest  in 
this  section.  Many  a  Thanksgiving  Day  home  table  had 
a  Columbia  County  raised  turkey  as  the  center  of  at¬ 
traction. 

The  first  New  England  Thanksgiving  Day  tables 
were  loaded  with  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  food  that 
we  of  today  placed  on  our  tables.  We  have  the  same 
that  our  grandmothers  served,  but  the  turkey  in  the 
first  Thanksgiving  Day  feast  was  wild,  while  ours  of 
today  was  of  our  own  raising  in  many  instances ;  in 
both  cases  however  the  turkey  whether  wild  or  tame 
was  most  certainly  the  principal  item. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  we  had  a  white 
Thanksgiving  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Even 
the  heavy  traffic  incidental  to  homecomings  did  not 
remove  the  snow  from  the  improved  roads;  with  the 
thermometer  hovering  near  to  zero  and  with  fields  and 
hills  covered  with  snow,  we  could  be  especially  thank- 
till  for  the  coziness  of  the  farmhouse  as  we  ate  our 
dinner  in  the  glow  of  the  dancing  flames  of  the  old 
fireplace  of  colonial  days. 

Farmers  are  getting  from  11  to  14c  a  lb.  for  their 
heavy  pork  up  to  about  350  lbs.,  and  from  14  to  18e 
a  ,  t,heir  h"ht  P°rk-  Buyers  paid  from  45  to  55c 

a  lb.  tor  fowls  the  past  week.  Ducks  from  34  to  42c 
a  lb.  Butter  50c  a  lb.,  and  eggs  60c  a  dozen  in  trade 
at  country  stores.  e.  a.  ii. 


News  from  Pennsylvania 

We  had  a  very  dry  Summer,  no  rain  to  speak  of 
from  Spring  until  some  time  in  September.  Hay  was 
short,  wheat  a  fair  crop  and  averaged  about  20  bushels 
per  acre.  Oars  were  rather  a  light  crop,  making  from 
15  to  20  bushels  per  acre  for  well  fertilized  fields. 
Buckwheat  averaged  from  15  to  35  bushels  per  acre. 
Potatoes  made  from  .10  to  250  bushels  per  acre.  Not 
much  poultry  is  raised  in  this  section.  Quite  a  few 
farmers  are  shipping  milk. 

Not  many  farms  are  rented  in  this  section,  but  usual¬ 
ly  rent  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Prices  are  as  follows:  Wheat,  $1.20;  shelled  corn, 
$1.25;  buckwheat,  $1.50  per  cwt. ;  oafs,  50c.  Potatoes 
retail  at  $1.75  good  grade,  and  $1.50  per  bushel  for 
poorer  grades.  Eggs  are  70c  per  dozen ;  old  hens,  29c 
per  lb.;  young  stock  25c  per  lb.  Good  milk  cows  are 
high  in  price,  $150  and  up.  h.  ic. 

Indiana  Co,,  Pa, 
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(Dry  Lime  Sulfur  and  Sulfur) 

{with  and  without  Arsenate  of  Lead ) 


HERE  at  last  is  a  dependable  dusting  compound  for  apples 
— D.L.S.  Dust — Sherwin-Williams  new  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 
Dust.  Will  be  offered  with  and  without  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

D.L.S.  Dust  was  tested  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  1928  and  1929  in  comparison  with  standard 
sulfur  dusts. 

In  the  1928  experiments  where  300-mesh  dusting  sulfur 
was  used,  23.9  per  cent  of  the  apples  were  scabby.  Only  4.4  per 
cent  scab  was  present  on  the  apples  dusted  with  D.L.S.  Dust. 

In  writing  of  this  experiment  in  the  February  American 
Fruit  Grower,  Dr.  H.  C.  Young  said:  “The  85-15  sulfur-dry- 
lime- sulfur  dust  gave  excellent  control,  much  better  than 
any  of  the  standard  dusts  now  generally  used.” 

C.  J.  Neal  of  Cleveland,  one  of  Ohio’s  largest  and  most 
successful  apple  growers,  used  D.L.S.  Dust  for  the  first  time 
last  year.  Read  his  letter.  He,  too,  found  it  a  big  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  regular  sulfur  dust — in  fact,  “The  result  was 
so  outstanding  .  .  .  that  I  will  use  far  more  next  year.” 


What  a  large  apple  grower  thinks  of  D.L.S.  Dust 


Dusting  with  D.L.S.  Dust  in  the  Neal  Orchard  near  Cleveland 


Write  for  booklet  on 
D.L.S.  Dust 

Write  us  for  full  information  on  dust¬ 
ing  with  D.L.S.  Dust.  Data  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  commercial  grower 
furnished  free. 


OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATION 

THE  BIMONTHLY  BULLETIN 


— “The  85-15  sulfur-dry-lime-sulfur  was  exception¬ 
ally  promising  and  gave  no  injury.  This  shows  the 
superiority  of  D.L.S.  Dust  (85  parts  sulfur  and  15 
parts  finely  ground  Dry  Lime  Sulfur)  over  ordinary 


D.L.S.  Dust  is  the 
most  desirable  sul¬ 
fur  dust  ever  devel¬ 
oped  to  control 
Apple  Scab.  1 1  is  far 
more  efficient  than 
straight  sulfur  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more 
active  and  adhesive. 
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RESULTS  OF  FIELD  TESTS  WITH 
SULFUR  DUSTS 

Dusting  Experiments  on  Apple  Trees 


Treatment 


Total  Scab 
on  Leaves 


Total  Scab 
on  Fruit 


300  mesh  dusting  sulfur 

9.6 

23.9 

85  parts  sulfur  plus  15 

parts  finely  ground 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

1.75 

4.4 
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W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Frank  N.  Farns¬ 
worth  and  William  B.  Young  of  Tho 
W.  W.  Farnsworth  Co.,  Watervilie, 
Ohio. 


or  if  you  spray- 


For  three  years  W.  W .  Farnsworth  Co.  has 
used  this  modern  Sherwin-Williams  spray 


THE  “absence  of  russeting”  is  the  feature  that  all  growers  praise 
in  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur.  Note  the  letter  from 
The  W.  W.  Farnsworth  Co.  For  three  years  they  have  used  this 
improved  spray  to  insure  a  splendid  finish  on  their  apples.  It 
produces  a  better  color  and  a  fine  “waxy”  finish. 

The  W.  W.  Farnsworth  Co.  writes  that  control  of  apple  scab 
with  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  has  been  uniformly 
successful.  It  is  equally  effective  against  San  Jose  scale,  pear  scab, 
peach  leaf  curl,  and  cherry  leaf  spot. 

It  kills  over  wintering  scale — does  not  inj  ure  the  bud  or  foliage.  It 
is  safe.  Yet  carries  a  more  lasting  punch,  assures  maximum  efficiency. 

Praises  convenience 

W.  W.  Farnsworth  Co.  like  this  dry,  powdered  spray  for  conven¬ 
ience  and  ease  of  handling.  The  twelve  and  a  half  pound  bag 
comes  ready  to  empty  into  your  spray  tank  .  .  .  saves 
time  in  mixing  .  .  .  sprays  without  trouble  ...  re¬ 
quires  no  heavy  hauling  or  returning  “empties.” 

Sherwin- W illiams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  retains  its  strength 
— is  uniform — always  ready  for  use.  No  leaking,  freez¬ 
ing,  or  deteriorating.  It  is  the  original  Dry  Lime  Sulfur, 
patented.  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,264,908,  Jan.  29,  1918. 
Reissue  Patent  No.  14,890,  June  22,  1920. 

Prepare  for  the  season’s  spraying  needs  now.  See  your  local 
Sherwin-Williams  dealer.  He  will  help  you  pack  a  big  percentage 
of  top-price  “extra  fancy”  fruit. 

Send  for  full  information 

Write  us  for  valuable  information  on  Sherwin-Williams  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur  and  Mulsoid-Sulfur.  Discussed  particularly  for  the 
commercial  grower.  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Dept.  735, 
601  Canal  Road  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Convenient 


Read  what  the 
W.  W.  FARNSWORTH  CO., 
Watervilie,  Ohio,  say : 

“In  reply  to  your  recent,  letter  relative  to  our  results 
from  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur,  we  wish  to 
reply  that  our  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory  from 
every  standpoint. 

“Three  years’  use  of  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sul¬ 
fur  ou  Apples  has  produced  fruit  'of  higher  color, 
smoother  finish  with  absence  of  russeting  and  increased 
size  as  compared  with  liquid  lime  sulfur  solution.  The 
foliage  is  free  from  spruy  burn  and  retains  its  green 
velvety  appearance  until  autumn  frosts. 

“The  use  of  your  product  on  our  20,000  bushel  apple 
crop  this  season  has  been  especially  satisfactory  on 
badly  scabbing  varieties  as  McIntosh  and  Wealthy. 
This  material  is  used  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per 
fifty  gallons  before  bloom,  and  one  and  one-half  pounds 
per  fifty  gullous  after  bloom." 


A  few  other  nationally 
known  users 


George  A.  Marshall 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Melrose  Orchards 
Wooster,  Ohio 

Brown  Fruit  Farm 
Worthington,  Ohio 

Thomas  S.  Smith  &  Co. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

William  McNabb 
Hardin,  Ill. 

Paul Judson 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Frank  T.  Street 

Kentucky  Cardinal 
Orchards 

Henderson,  Ky. 

W.  N.  Conant 
Buck  field.  Me. 


W.  S.  Perrine 
Cenlralia,  III. 

R.  A.  Simpson 
Vincennes,  Ind. 

H.  W.  Allison 

Shippensburg,  Pa. 

H.  F.  Hershey 
Peerless  Orchards 
Hamburg,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Gowdy 

Union  Pier,  Mich. 

Albert  B.  Smith 

Magnolia,  Delaware 

C.  W.  Rich 
Cobden,  III. 

C.  II.  Glover 

Belle  Plaiue,  Kansas 


Growers  like 
Mulsoid-Sulfur 
for  peaches 


Peach  growers  are  enthusiastic  over 
Mulsoid-Sulfur,  tho  Sherwin- 
Williams  spray  for  peaches.  It  pre¬ 
vents  brown  rot  and  scab.  Mixes 
evenly  and  easily  with  water. 


© 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Bethlehem  Innkeeper 
Speaks 

The  Inn  was  full.  There  was  no  room. 

And  yet,  of  course,  I  might  have  made 
Arrangement,  but  the  evening  gloom 
Game  on — a  man  must  keep  his  trade— 
The  guests  were  in — they  all  had  paid. 

There  was  no  room.  The  Inn  was  full. 

And  it  had  been  a  busy  day ; 

So  many  vexing  questions  pull 

A  landlord’s  heart.  All  cannot  stay — 
The  late  ones  must  be  turned  away. 

The  Inn  was  full.  There  was  no  room. 

But  certainly  I  could  have  done 
Something  if  I  had  known  for  whom — 
Ah,  that  my  door  should  be  the  one 
To  shut  out  Mary  and  her  Son  ! 

— B.  Y.  Williams  in  New  l'ork  Times. 
* 

Tiie  clothing  needs  of  the  small  boy 
are  discussed  in  an  interesting  pamphlet, 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  “Suits  for  the  Small  Boy,”  Deaflet 
No.  52.  In  pictures  and  diagrams  there 
are  suggestions  about  fitting  and  fabrics, 
and  a  plea  for  comfort  as  well  as  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  This  leaflet  costs  five  cents,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

* 

Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  1497,  “Methods 
and  Equipment  for  Home  Laundering.” 
is  a  revision  of  a  previous  bulletin  on  this 
subject.  It  discusses  various  angles  of 
the  subject  more  fully  than  the  previous 
publication,  and  the  section  devoted  to 
soaps  and  other  cleansing  agents  seemed 
to  us  especially  helpful,  as  well  as  the 
discussion  of  mechanical  aids  in  the 
laundry.  The  price  of  this  bulletin  is  five 
cents  ;  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Old  Games  Are  New 

Always  at  Halloween  I  enjoy  the 
games  as  much  as  my  children.  The  next 
dav  I  wonder  why  our  family  doesnf  play 
games  oftener  than  once  a  year.  Only 
when  there  is  sickness  do  I  think  to  hunt 
up  the  parchesi  or  lialma  hidden  on  the 
top  shelf  of  my  closet.  Of  course  there 
are  a  lot  of  reasons  you  and  I  can  give 
for  this  change  in  custon  from  my  own 
girlhood.  I  wonder  if  a  surprise  in  tins 
might  not  be  as  good  for  the  family  as 
a  surprise  in  other  ways. 

Try  it  some  dull  evening  when  lessons 
are  done.  When  I  was  a  child  “authors” 
was  the  delight  of  my  older  brother  and 
sister.  Flinch  is  still  the  delight  of  my 
neighbors  when  a  stone-deaf  aunt  comes 
to  visit;  the  old  lady  is  an  inspired 
player!  Anagrams  takes  brains,  but  is 
fun  The  chances  are  good  that  the  child¬ 
ren  will  like  it  and  will  learn  something 
from  it,  too.  I  am  personally  too  ani- 
mated  to  enjoy  chesst  but  as  &  child  I 
saw  great  tournaments  between  my  father 
and  uncle — silent  games — most  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  players.  . 

Do  you  remember  when  crokinole  was 

all  the  rage?  And  did  you  like  ping-pong? 
Then  there  was  tiddledy-winks,  pit,  check¬ 
ers  pillow  dex,  parlor  croquet,  Jenkins- 
up — a  long  list  of  table  games  and  group 

games.  ,  ,, 

Don’t  forget  to  try  some  of  the  old 

circle  games  with  the  youngsters.  Prob¬ 
ably  they  are  as  much  the  children’s  as 
folk  tales — part  of  the  racial  background 
we  read  about  in  the  magazines.  Today 
they  are  called  spin-the-platter,  Boston, 
shouting  proverbs,  twenty  questions,  black 
magic,  beast  -  bird  -  and  -  fish.  Just  these 
names  hold  the  gayest  association  for 
some  of  us  who  are  past  thirty-five.  “I 
sent  my  ship  to  China”  is  a  favorite  with 
my  cousins  to  this  day. 

'i  heard  the  other  day  that  in  England 
“bowls”  is  out-of-door  bowling.  My  uncle 
who  goes  to  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  each 
Winter  says  it  is  a  favorite  game  in  the 
parks.  To  me  quoits  is  fascinating;  I 
once  played  it  with  mule  shoes  beside 
a  school'  in  the  Kentucky  mountains. 
Harder  to  play,  and  more  fun,  of  course. 

Years  ago  when  my  oldest  brother  was 
a  freshman  in  college  he  brought  home 
the  most  foolish  collection  of  card  games. 
Perhaps  you  know  them ;  I  can  bring 
only  two  to  mind  now, — “smut”  and 
“pig.”  Some  time  I  shall  try  them  at  our 
Friday  Card  Club.  And  why  not  play 
“five  hundred”  now  and  then  as  a  change 
from  bridge,  or  hearts? 

My  aunt  tried  this  idea  when  she  found 
some  of  her  guests  did  not  play  bridge. 
She  took  the  dice  from  her  parchesi  game 
and  gave  each  player  a  sheet  of  pad  paper 
and  a  pencil.  She  explained  that  each 
one  must  keep  their  own  score  as  the  dice 
might  throw ;  keep  score  by  drawing  an 
animal  called  “cootie.”  It  lias  a  head, 
body,  two  feet,  two  arms,  two  eyes,  and  a 
tail.  (Try  keeping  the  score  sometime 


as  much  like  bridge  as  you  can.)  She 
made  this  rule  for  that  evening :  Two  on 
the  dice  meant  drawing  the  cootieks  head, 
four  his  body,  six  his  feet,  eight  his  arms, 
10  his  eyes,  12  his  tail.  Play  partners ; 
whoever  finishes  drawing  a  cootie  (which 
means  a  score  of  42  by  her  method)  calls 
aloud:  “Cootie.”  Aunt  Mary  said  the 
animation  compelled  the  bridge  players  to 
•stop  playing  and  investigate  the  noise. 
The  party  was  a  great  success  and  ended 
with  an  impromptu  concert  with  Jew’s 
harp,  harmonica,  clappers,  concertina, 
paper-over-comb  and  all  the  girls  trying 
to  whistle. 

It  may  be  a  complete  admission  of  my 
real  middle-age,  but  to  my  children  all  of 
these  old,  old  games  are  new.  Why  not 
give  the  youngsters  (and  ourselves)  the 
fun  of  playing  them? 

FLORENCE  REEVES 


Tennessee  Notes 


One  week  of  rain,  such  muggy  damp 
weather  and  dark  days,  yet  the  farmers 
made  good  use  of  their  time  in  grading 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


989  —  A  Leading 
Mode.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38.  40.  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


720 — Molded  Lines. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  21- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


702  —  Youthfully 
Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


987 — For  the  Little 
One.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4,  6  and  8  years. 

Size  4  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  14  yd.  of 
32-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine, 
10  cents. 


tobacco — some  are  very  particular  and 
use  only  the  best  of  graders.  The  method 
is  to  pile  the  ground  leaves  in  one  place, 
then  light  tobacco,  long  red,  short  red. 
and  tips ;  throw  green  or  black-spotted 
leaves  in  another  pile.  The  tiers  take  up 
six  or  eight  leaves  and  tie  in  what  they 
call  hands.  We  had  the  crew  one  day 
with  us,  nine  of  them ;  they  have  a  jolly 
time,  expect  a  fairly  good  dinner,  and  it 
is  better  than  one  or  two  working  for 
days  alone.  They  call  themselves  “the 
thrashing  crew.”  I  did  not  know  they 
were  coming  here  until  the  morning  they 
dropped  in.  Two  of  my  good  neighbors 
came  along  with  their  husbands,  and 
after  dinner  was  over  we  helped  tie. 
Next  day  the  men  folks  all  went  to  an¬ 
other  barn.  Two  more  crops  will  finish 
them  up,  but  the  excessive  rains  have 
put  farmers  behind  in  gathering  corn, 
many  of  them  not  yet  completing  their 
wheat  sowing,  and  the  snow  has  fallen 
steadily  all  day  long.  Tonight  there  is  a 
regular  gale  whistling  around  the  house, 
so  we  know  Winter  is  here  and  no  mis¬ 
take. 


The  turkey  market  went  to  the  bad. 
Many  could  find  no  market  at  all  for  their 
turkeys.  We  only  had  eight  to  sell,  and 
got  them  off  at  20  cents  per  pound.  If 
the  “varmints”  had  not  been  such  run¬ 
abouts  would  have  kept  them  over  for 
the  Christmas  market,  but  one  gets  suf¬ 
ficient  exercise  after  turkeys  during,  the 
Summer,  without  putting  in  the  Winter 
chasing  them  miles  and  miles.  For  com¬ 
pany  I’ve  had  the  toothache,  some  nights 
it  is  quiet  and  some  nights  it  makes  me 
restless.  Of  the  varied  remedies  tried  I 
think  cold  steel  the  most  effective,  and 
mean  to  have  an  application  as  soon  as 
the  roads  and  weather  permit. 

Christmas  is  not  far  off ;  the  little 
folks  are  going  on  with  exercises  for  the 
holidays.  I  trust  they  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  after  all  childish  disap¬ 
pointments  are  hardest  of  all  to  bear. 
We  older  ones  get  toughened  to  such 
things,  if  we  belong  to  the  usual  class; 
many  a  milestone  has  been  passed  since 
I  used  to  hang  my  stockings  under  the 
mantel;  the  dear  hands  that  filled  them 
sometimes  with  just  a  little  homely  gift 
are  now  moldered  back  to  dust,  but  I 
know  the  kindly  soul  is  basking  some¬ 
where  in  unlimited  sunlight  of  love,  peace 
and  joy.  Can  we,  I  wonder,  leave  our 
children  any  better  heritage  than  that  of 
kindly  deeds  and  the  sure  knowledge  we 
have  done  the  best  we  could  do? 

If  we  would  count  our  blessings  we 
can  surely  find  many  causes  for  grati¬ 
tude,  and  always  those  about  us  whose 
lot  in  life  is  far  harder  than  our  own. 
At  the  present  moment  I  have  in  mind  a 
mother  of  nine  children  who  for  six 
months  has  been  helpless  with  inflam¬ 
matory  rheumatism,  and  how  she  has  suf¬ 
fered  !  All  those  little  ones  around  in 
a  tiny  log  house,  and  limited  (extreme¬ 
ly  so)  .means.  One  of  the  little  fellows 
was  here  this  morning  for  milk  for  the 
baby,  and  not  even  a  coat  on  him,  but 
he  seemed  quite  jolly,  yet  it  hurts.  It 
may  be  only  a  word  of  sympathy  we  can 
speak  or  a  homely  gift  we  can  give,  but 
just  remember  the  real  Christmas  spirit 
and  we  can  each  add  our  bit  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  season.  mrs.  n.  b.  p. 


A  Stitch  in  Time 

I  have  always  regretted  the  fact  that  I 
am  unable  to  sew  well  enough  to  make 
my  dresses,  but  since  ready-made  clothes 
have  become  so  universal,  my  regrets  are 
much  less  acute;  for  I  have  learned  the 
art  of  caring  for  my  wardrobe  and  pro¬ 
longing  its  usefulness. 

When  I  buy  a  new  dress,  I  immediately 
go  over  it  carefully,  sew  on  all  buttons 
and  ornaments;  if  slip  is  attached  I  take 
it  apart,  and  sew  snaps  to  slip  and 
shoulder  seams  of  dress;  lastly  I  put  it 
on  the  ironing  board  and  press  each  pleat 
after  pinning  it  to  the  board.  They  stay 
in  much  better  after  treatment. 

In  a  convenient  place.  I  have  a  bottle  of 
commercial  cleaner,  and  clean  cloths;  all 
spots  are  removed  before  hanging  dress 
away.  Padded  hangers  prevent  marks 
across  shoulders,  and  covers  of  cretonne 
that  slip  over  dress,  keep  it  fresh,  and 
free  from  dust. 

When  my  gowns  are  soiled,  or  dusty, 
I  select  a  bright  windy  day,  and  dry-clean 
them.  A  covered  enamel  pail  is  used,  the 
garments  are  immersed  in  high  test  gas¬ 
oline.  the  cover  placed  on  the  pail,  and  I 
leave  it  an  hour  or  two,  then  rinse  in 
clear  gasoline,  and  hang  on  the  line.  If 
high  test  gas  is  used  there  will  be  no 
odor.  Any  sort  of  a  hat  may  be  cleaned 
by  the  same  method ;  if  very  soiled  use 
small  brush;  stuff  with  tissue  paper,  and 
lay  on  porch  to  dry. 

One  must  be  careful  not  to  rub  gar¬ 
ments  hard  or  they  might  ignite  from 
friction,  and  explode ;  if  one  is  careful 
there  is  no  danger.  I  always  work  out  of 
doors. 

Furs  and  coats  respond  to  this  treat¬ 
ment  also,  but  gasoline  will  not  -usually 
take  out  food  spots. 

Recently,  I  returned  from  a  long  motor 
trip.  My  clothes  were  a  wreck.  A  felt 
hat  and  my  coat  were  given  the  gasoline 
cleaning.  Two  dresses  were  too  far  gone 
for  that,  and  I  decided  I  must  send  them 
to  cleaner’s.  One  was  a  blue  georgette, 
the  other  a  figured  silk  crepe.  They  were 
spotted,  stained  with  perspiration,  and 
filled  with  dust.  I  hated  to  spend  five 
dollars  for  cleaning,  as  they  were  not  new 
dresses ;  in  desperation,  I  washed  them. 
Using  white  soap  flakes,  a  warm  soapy 
bath  was  prepared.  Carefully  I  put  them 
through  this,  rinsed  them  thoroughly,  and 
hung  them  on  the  line ;  when  partly  dry 
I  pressed  them,  and  they  were  like  new. 
Fired  with  my  success  I  then  washed  a 
light  green  georgette  which  had  been 
cleaned  with  gasoline,  but  showed  water 
spots ;  this  too  came  out  beautifully. 

My  silk  stockings  are  washed  each  time 
I  wear  them,  never  put  in  general  laundry. 
My  shoes  are  wiped  and  put  away  with 
shoe  trees.  My  hats  are  kept  on  standards 
or  stuffed  with  paper.  This  all  takes  time, 
and  I  am  a  busy  woman,  but  I  am  well 
repaid;  for  my  clothes  simply,  do  not 
wear  out.  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,” 
sometimes  ninety-nine. 

COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR 


Wild  Duck  and  Sauerkraut 

When  preparing  wild  duck  use  cooked 
sauerkraut  in  stuffing.  Add  one-fourth 
amount  of  dressing.  To  remove  down 
from  ducks  after  feathers  are  plucked 
completely  coat  duck  with  hot  melted 
paraffin.  When  cold  pull  off  paraffin  and 
down  comes  too.  mrs.  j.  l.  m. 


Weather’s 

Uncertain? 

HVhieh  one  do  you 
need? 


The  Glove  Brand  line  is  a  com¬ 
plete  one  and  here  are  a  few 
samples  for  you  to  look  over  be¬ 
fore  the  next  time  you  go  shopping. 

You  need  no  introduction  to 
Glove  Brand  footwear  —  your 
father  and  your  grandfather  prob¬ 
ably  wore  it,  too.  But  this  is  just 
to  remind  you  that  Glove  Brand 
footwear  does  just  what  the  name 
implies — fits  like  a  glove. 

It  wears  like  iron,  too,  and  keeps 
your  feet  as  warm  as  toast  and  as 
comfortable  as  a  “bug  in  a  rug.” 

Make  your  next  purchase  from 
the  Glove  Brand  line  and  in  the 
meanwhile  look  over  these  below: 


Every  member  of 
every  household 
has  a  pair  of  rub¬ 
bers  as  standard 
equipment.  And 
in  the  Glove  Brand 
line  there’s  a  pair 
of  rubbers  for  every 
member  whatever 
style  he  or  she 
wants! 


F or  these  Decem¬ 
ber  mornings  how 
about  a  pair  of 
galoshes?  The  cash- 
merette  upper  with 
a  fleece  lining  is 
mighty  comfort¬ 
able.  They  fit  like 
a  glove.  You  can 
get  them  with  the 
kwik-glide  fastener 
or  with  buckles. 


A  Glove  Brand 
Walrus  —  an  item 
that’s  as  sturdy  as 
its  name.  You  can 
slip  a  Walrus  over 
your  shoes.  You  can 
kick  it  off  easily 
and  know  that  the 
bumper  heel  will 
stand  the  strain.  It 
washes  off  like  a 
boot. 

.  A  Glove  Brand 

■M  vM  leader  in  4  heights, 

hip,  thigh,  storm 
m  king  and  short.  In 

SHLsU  the  short  boot  there 

\SflkpflL  is  a  forward  pitch 

to  t*le  ^eg  wh‘ch  *3 

S*i99^Bj|E53K  a  decided  comfort 
in  this  length  boot. 


GOODYEAR 


Glove 

Brand 

FOOTWEAR 
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The  Modern  Baby’s  Ward¬ 
robe  and  Equipment 

The  daintiest  stitches  are  always  put 
into  the  garments  destined  for  His  Ma¬ 
jesty,  the  baby ;  materials  vary  from  care¬ 
fully  washed  and  bleached  sugar  sacks  to 
the  finest  muslins  and  flannels  available 
in  the  large  city  stores,  but  the  idea  is  the 
same;  loving  thoughts,  high  hopes,  and 
ideals  stitched  by  the  happy  mother,  be 
she  rich  or  poor,  a  clumsy  seamstress  or  a 
skillful  needlewoman. 

The  modern  layette  is  quite  different 
from  the  one  prepared  by  the  mothers  of 
a  former  generation.  Gone  are  the  long 
awkward  garments,  burdened  with  lace, 
embroidery,  ruffles  and  tucks.  In  their 
place  are  the  soft,  plain  slips  so  much 
more  comfortable  to  the  helpless  infant. 

One  may  add  to  the  following  list  as 
means  permit,  but  these  articles  are  the 
necessary  ones : 

Six  straight  bands  18  in.  long,  5  in. 
wide,  made  of  flannel.  Pink  edges,  do  not 
hem.  These  are  used  the  first  two  months. 
We  are  taught  in  the  training  school  to 
sew  them  on  daily,  but  if  one  is  careful 
they  can  be  pinned.  After  the  second 
month  silk  and  wool  bands  with  shoulder 
straps  will  be  needed. 

Three  shirts  of  silk  and  wool  for  Win¬ 
ter  babies.  Cotton  shirts  are  better  for 
hot  Summer  weather. 

Four  pinning  blankets  are  used  for  a 
Winter  baby  but  are  unnecessary  in 
Summer. 

Four  flannel  skirts  for  Winter  baby; 
two  would  probably  be  enough  for  a  Sum- 


221 — Layette  Pattern.  The  layette  pat¬ 
tern,  in  one  size  only,  consists  of  a  dress, 
with  bishop  sleeves,  gertrude  petticoat 
with  or  without  gathered  ruffle,  night¬ 
gown,  kimono  that  is  perforated  for  short 
sack,  and  a  bib.  To  complete  the  layette, 
three  silk  and  wool  shoulder  bands,  three 
all-wool  binders,  three  pairs  of  silk  and 
wool  hose  and  36  bird’s-eye  diapers,  should 
be  added.  Price,  including  all  these  pat¬ 
terns,  10  cents.  Bach  embroidery  pattern 
for  baby’s  first  clothes  cost  10  cents  addi¬ 
tional. 


mer  baby.  These  are  fastened  on  shoul¬ 
ders. 

Four  nightgowns  of  outing  flannel. 
For  a  Winter  baby  make  sleeves  long 
enough  to  tie  over  hands,  and  run  a  draw¬ 
string  in  hem. 

Six  slips  of  nainsook  or  other  soft  ma¬ 
terial.  These  may  be  trimmed  with  very 
narrow  lace  if  desired,  or  a  touch  of  hand¬ 
work,  but  keep  them  simple. 

Six  pairs  of  woolen  stockings  for  Win¬ 
ter  baby. 

Six  pairs  of  bootees  or  socks  for  Sum¬ 
mer  baby. 

Four  dozen  cotton  diapers.  Shrink  the 
diaper  cloth  before  cutting,  or  they  will 
not  fold  square. 

Two  dozen  cheesecloth  diapers  made  of 
one  yard  of  cheesecloth  folded  twice,  so 
that  diaper  is  one-half  yard  square,  and 
four  thicknesses.  These  are  the  right  size 
for  first  diapers,  and  can  be  used  for  in¬ 
side  diapers  later.  They  should  be  stitched 
around  edges,  and  diagonally. 

Several  small  blankets  for  wrapping. 
A  good  size  is  a  yard  square  if  of  flan¬ 
nel,  1 %  yards  if  knitted. 

Safety  pins,  large  and  small. 

Small  wash  cloths. 

Soft  towels. 

An  old  soft  blanket  for  baths.  Some 
mothers  like  a  flannel  bath  apron,  but  I 
prefer  bathing  a  baby  on  a  table,  as  we 
do  in  hospitals. 

The  baby’s  outdoor  garments  can  be 
provided  after  its  arrival. 

A  toilet  basket  is  a  convenience  and 
maybe  any  flat  shallow  basket,  lined  with 
muslin  ad  holding  the  following  articles : 

Castile  soal. 

Talcum  powder  or  stearate  of  zinc  pow¬ 
der. 

Olive  oil. 

Vaseline. 

One  thermometer. 

Comb  and  brush. 


Boric  acid  solution  for  cleansing  eyes. 

Needle  and  thread. 

Several  old  soft  handkerchiefs  or  pieces 
of  linen. 

Absorbent  cotton  and  applicators. 
These  are  made  by  winding  cotton  tight¬ 
ly  around  toothpicks. 

A  small  bath  tub  should  be  provided, 
also  a  hot-water  bottle  with  flannel  cover. 

The  wooden  frames  for  drying  flannel 
garments  are  excellent. 

The  thermometer  used  for  an  infant 
must  be  rectal. 

A  bath  thermometer  is  on  most  lists. 
The  temperature  should  be  warm  enough 
to  prevent  chilling,  test  it  with  your  el¬ 
bow;  your  hands  are  accustomed  to  more 
heat  than  a  baby's  delicate  skin  could 
bear.  Place  the  baby  in  the  warm  water, 
supporting  its  head  on  your  left  arm, 
sponge  off  gently — lift  out,  and  wrap  in 
blanket,  and  dry  thoroughly.  Beware  of 
drafts.  Use  applicators  well  oiled,  gent¬ 
ly  clean  nostrils  and  ears. 

Weigh  the  baby  at  least  once  a  week. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  a  large  clothes- 
basket  makes  the  very  best  bed,  as  it  can 
be  carried  from  room  to  room.  A  baby 
should  lie  on  a  mattress,  but  if  impossible, 
use  an  old  folded  quilt,  and  cover  with 
rubber  sheet,  and  small  cotton  sheet.  A 
feather  pillow  is  too  warm,  and  child’s 
spine  may  be  curved.  Do  not  use  a  pil¬ 
low  under  its  head  until  six  months  old. 
For  covering  use  blankets  or  light  com¬ 
forters  filled  with  cotton  or  wool. 

The  room  in  which  a  child  lies  should 


be  about  72  degrees,  airy  and  light,  but 
avoid  a  glare  in  infant’s  eyes.  A  hot  wa¬ 
ter  bottle  should  be  used  even  in  Summer, 
as  an  infant’s  feet  are  apt  to  be  cold.  Test 
it  against  cheek ;  a  baby  is  easily  burned. 

The  child  will  soon  outgrow  the  basket ; 
then  a  little  bed  will  be  necessary. 

If  one  has  the  room  to  spare,  it.  is  very 
convenient  to  keep  a  table  ready  for  bath, 
or  where  child  may  be  laid  to  change  its 
clothing.  A  pad  covered  with  a  sheet,  a 
blanket,  toilet  basket  and  piles  of  clean 
diapers  may  be  assembled  on  such  a  table, 
a  screen  to  keep  off  all  drafts,  and  a  small 
clothes  rack  for  airing  clothes  would  make 
a  splendid  nursery  corner. 

The  child  should  be  at  all  times  dry, 
and  warm.  A  baby's  clothing  should  be 
washed  with  pure  white  soap  and  rinsed 
carefully.  Diapers  should  not  be  ironed ; 
fold  and  press  smooth  with  hands,  they 
will  be  soft  and  absorbent. 

An  infant’s  skin  is  very  tender,  and 
harsh,  stiff  clothing  will  cause  serious 
sore,  raw  places.  This  is  especially  true 
of  parts  of  body  where  skin  lies  in  folds, 
as  in  neck,  armpits  and  groins.  Dry  care¬ 
fully,  and  always  bathe  parts  when 
changing  diapers.  If  kept  clean  and  dry, 
sore  buttocks  will  not  occur.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  this  does  occur,  keep  parts  clean, 
and  oil  parts  if  dry  and  scaly ;  if  moist, 
do  not  use  oil,  but  dust  with  stearate  of 
zine  or  finest  rice  powder.  Do  not  use 
boric  acid  powder,  as  that  is  irritating  to 
skin. 

Do  not  feed  infant  before  bathing.  Plan 


to  give  bath  in  early  morning,  then  feed 
the  child,  and  leave  him  for  a  refreshing 
nap.  L.  R.  DE  BIGHT. 


Apple  Paste 

Greening  apples  are  preferred,  but  any 
well-flavored  sort  may  be  used.  Prepare 
as  for  sauce;  cook  thoroughly,  being 
careful  not  to  scorch.  Strain  through  a 
sieve ;  measure,  and  to  each  cup  of  ap¬ 
ple  sauce  allow  about  three-fourths  cup 
of  sugar.  Return  the  mixture  to  the 
fire,  and  boil  down  until  very  thick,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  avoid  scorching.  Then  spread 
on  a  large  platter  or  enameled  pan,  and 
dry  on  shelf  over  the  range,  in  a  rather 
cool  oven,  or  over  a  radiator,  until  firm 
enough  to  cut  in  slices. 


Pork  Fruit  Cake 

One  pound  fat  pork  chopped  fine,  one 
pint  boiling  water  poured  on  pork  and 
let  stand  until  cool ;  two  cups  brown 
sugar,  two  cups  molasses,  2  lbs.  raisins, 
1  lb.  currants,  y2  lb.  citron,  %  lb.  orange 
peel,  one  teaspoon  each  cloves,  nutmeg, 
cinnamon  and  mace,  three  teaspoons 
soda,  %  teaspoon  pepper,  three  cups 
flour.  Roll  fruit  in  flour  and  mix  all 
thoroughly.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
about  21/£  to  three  hours.  This  will  keep 
indefinitely.  A  little  fruit  juice  or  boiled 
cider  may  be  added,  about  three  table¬ 
spoons.  MBS.  .T.  IT.  C. 


Electricity  —  The  Time  Saver 


In  the  days  before  electricity  on  the  farm, 
breakfast  meant  continual  trips  to  and 
from  the  kitchen  range.  Now,  with  Hot- 
point  electric  aids,  anything  from  coffee 
W  ham  and  eggs  can  be  prepared  right 
at  the  table.  *f[  The  time  saved  with 
these  and  other  electric  appliances, 
such  as  vacuum  cleaners,  washing 
and  ironing  machines,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  fans  and  water  heaters,  is 
worth  many  times  the  trifling 


cost  ol  the  electricity  consumed.  *|  And 
around  the  farm,  G-E  motors  driving 
pumps,  milking  machines,  feed  grinders, 
and  other  farm  equipment,  do  their  work 
swiftly,  tirelessly,  and  at  a  fraction  of 
the  time  and  cost  of  hand  labor.  If 
you  are  located  on  or  near  an  electric 
power  line,  ask  the  power  company 
for  complete  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  possible  uses  of  electricity 
on  the  farm. 


Tune  in  on  the  General 
over  G-E  Stations  WG\ 

In  addition,  every  Saturd  _  „ 

the  "< General  Electric  Hour”  is  broadcast  over  a  nation-wide  network . 


neral  Electric  Special  Weekly  Farm  Program 
’  (Schenectady),  KOA  (Denver),  KGO  (Oakland), 
rday  evening  at  8  P.M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time, 

r_ _ 99  •  i _ i  .  ....  . 


The  G-E  cleaner  clears 
up  dirt  in  a  jiffy — a 
real  saver  of  time  and 
work* 


The  G-E  refrigerator  op¬ 
erates  automatically  and 
keeps  your  food  always 
fresh  and  wholesome. 


The  Twin  Hotplate  with 
three  ranges  of  tempera¬ 
ture  will  cook  a  whole 
There’s  always  a  use  for  meal* 

the  portable  llotpoint 
lledlite  heater  on  chilly 
mornings. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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When  our  best  dairymen  use 
it  year  after  year — it  must  be 


A  Real .  .  . 

Cow  Conditioner 


A  tested  formula  of 
Iron,  Herbs  and  Boots 

Do  not  confuse  KOW-KARE  with  so- 
called  stock  foods  and  tonics,  which 
frequently  bring  temporary  stimula¬ 
tion — with  little  or  no  lasting  effect. 
KOW-KARE  is  in  no  sense  a  food.  It 
is  a  concentrated  blending  of  Iron,  the 
great  blood  purifier  and  builder,  and 
potent  medicinal  herbs  and  roots. 
KOW-KARE  acts  directly  on  the  di¬ 
gestion  and  assimilation — builds  natu¬ 
ral  vigor  to  convert  heavy  diet  into 
maximum  milk  yield. 


CAN  it  be  you  are  still  in  doubt — 
still  wondering  whether  it  really 
can  pay  to  spend  money  to  condition 
your  cows  for  the  long  grind  of  barn 
feeding?  If  so,  go  to  your  nearest 
KOW-KARE  dealer  and  ask  him  who 
are  the  dairymen  right  around  you 
who  have  found  KOW-KARE  profit¬ 
able  to  use.  Ask  him  what  they  say 
about  this  remarkable  conditioner. 

The  answers  are  likely  to  surprise 
you.  Maybe  they  will  throw  some 
light  on  certain  dairy  successes  you’ve 
wondered  about  among  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  man  who  sells  KOW-KARE 
is  in  a  position  to  KNOW.  He  knows, 
for  instance,  that  growing  and  repeat 
sales  must  have  a  reason — and  he 
hears  a  lot  of  first-hand  KOW-KARE 
experience  from  cow  owners  who  are 
well-known  to  him. 


The  Common-sense  way 

to  meet  uncommon  strains 

Aside  from  the  well-known  uses  of 
KOW-KARE  in  the  various  cow  dis¬ 
orders  that  sap  the  profit  margin  from 
the  dairy  income — the  aid  of  this 
potent  conditioner  during  winter  feed¬ 
ing  is  becoming  known  to  new  thou¬ 
sands  of  cow  owners  yearly.  Your 
animals  cannot  suddenly  change  from 
all  the  favorable  conditions  of  outdoor 
life  and  green  pasturage  to  housed-in 
life  and  dry,  rich,  liard-to-digest  diet 
without  a  terrific  added  strain. 

It  is  in  the  relief  of  this  strain  that 
KOW-KARE  finds  its  largest  and  most 
profitable  use.  At  a  cost  qf  only  a  few 
cents  per  cow  per  month  a  vitalizing  aid 
is  added  to  the  diet — a  genuine  condi¬ 
tioner  of  the  digestion  and  assimilation. 
With  this  inducement  to  health  and 
vigor  more  feed  is  turned  into  profitable 
milk  volume.  Instead  of  running  your 
cows  down  to  the  danger  point  or  actual 
breakdown,  milk  profits  come  easier. 
There’s  a  health  bonus  that  pays  many 
times  the  small  investment  in  regular 
KOW-KARE  conditioning. 

Prepare  your  Cotvs  for  Calving 

It  is  no  longer  good  business  to  leave 
the  health  of  valuable  cows  at  calving 
time  to  chance.  Use  KOW-KARE 
two  or  three  weeks  before  and  after 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how  easily 
your  cows  come  through  without 
the  disorders  and  production  losses 
cow  owners  rightly  dread.  The  organs 
of  production  when  invigorated  to 
function  normally  seldom  become  the 
prey  of  disastrous  troubles  at  calving. 

Full  directions  for  use  on  each 
KOW-KARE  can.  Two  sizes,  $1.25 
and  65c — at  drug,  feed,  hardware,  and 
general  stores.  If  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied  we  will  mail,  postpaid. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Lyndouville,  Vt. 


KOW-KARE 

The  Concentrated 

Cow  Conditioner 


Acropt  this  FREE  Cow  Book 

A  valuable,  32-page  treatise  on  a  wide  variety  of  cow  ail¬ 
ments,  telling  symptomsand  howto  treat.  A  wealth  of  general 
information  valuable  to  any  cow  owner.  New  illustrated 
edition,  written  by  a  veterinary  authority.  Send  today. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Fertilized  Pastures  in  Dry 
Weather 

It  is  common  knowlege  that  many  of 
our  permanent  pastures  do  not  produce 
very  much  feed  in  favorable  seasons,  and 
scarcely  any  in  dry  weather.  That  this 
condition  need  not  prevail  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experiments  in  pasture 
improvement.  Top-dressing  with  the  proper 
fertilizers  has  generally  increased  the 
feed  produced  two  or  three  times.  How¬ 
ever,  only  a  small  percentage  of  farmers 
are  using  this  method  of  producing  more 
home-grown  feed.  There  are  several  rea¬ 
sons  for  this,  chief  of  which  are:  (1) 
Some  farmers  have  ample  pasturage  in 
normal  seasons  and  do  not  care  to  fer¬ 
tilize  unless  certain  it  will  produce  more 
feed  during  a  drought.  (2)  Many  more 
farmers  have  enough  grazing  in  May  and 
June,  but  have  to  resort  to  supplementary 
feeding  later  in  the  season.  They  doubt 
if  fertilizers  are  the  answer  to  this 
problem.  (3)  Others  are  short  of  pasture 
all  of  the  time,  but  have  not  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  will  pay  to  fertilize.  To 


If  the  yearly  production  of  the  unfertil¬ 
ized  pasture  is  taken  as  100,  the  relative 
amounts  of  feed  in  the  fertilized  pastures 
are  as  follows: 


Summers 

Treatment  Wet  Dry 

No  treatment  .  100  100 

Superphosphate  .  161  22S 

Superphosphate  and  limestone.  213  311 

Superphosphate,  limestone,  and 

potash .  209  325 

Superphosphate,  limestone, 

potash,  and  nitrogen .  201  342 


These  results  show  that  (luring  this 
extremely  dry  season,  an  application  of 
superphosphate  more  than  doubled  the 
pasturage  and  that  superphosphate  and 
limestone  together  gave  over  three  times 
as  much  feed  as  the  unfertilized  land. 
Including  potash  or  potash  and  nitrogen 
with  the  superphosphate  and  limestone 
gave  only  slightly  greater  yields  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  their  use  on  permanent 
pastures  is  profitable  at  present. 

A  generally  accepted  statement  is  that 
pastures  are  the  cheapest  source  of  feed. 
As  the  price  of  labor  mounts  this  fact  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  apparent.  Tliere- 


Holstein  Coic 

all  of  these  groups  the  relative  produc¬ 
tions  of  fertilized  and  unfertilized  pasture 
in  the  dryest  Summer  experienced  in 
eastern  Connecticut  for  40  years  may  be 
of  interest. 

The  facts  to  be  presented  were  obtained 
at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
(Storrs)  in  an  experiment  to  determine 
the  most  economical  methods  of  improv¬ 
ing  typical,  rundown,  permanent  pasture 
land.  In  this  experiment,  several  small 
pastures  have  been  topdressed  with  vari- 
>us  fertilizers  since  1924.  For  comparison, 
one  pasture  has  not  been  fertilized.  Ex¬ 
cepting  where  nitrogenous  fertilizers  were 
used,  the  treatments  were  applied  only 
twice  during  the  six  years — namely,  1924 
and  1929.  Nitrogen  was  applied  to  some 
pastures  every  year. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  feed  produced 
on  each  pasture  as  measured  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  animal  maintained  and  their  gains 
in  weight.  Only  the  data  secured  during 
the  wet  Summer  of  1927  and  192S  and 
the  very  dry  season  of  1929  will  be  given 
here.  If  the  average  feed  produced  in 
each  pasture  in  1927  and  192S  is  taken  as 
100,  then  the  relative  yields  in  1929  were 
as  follows  : 


Summers 

Treatment  Wet  Dry 

No  treatment  .  100  64 

Superphosphate  .  100  89 

Superphosphate  and  limestone.  100  104 

Superphosphate,  limestone,  and 

potash  .  100  102 

Superphosphate,  limestone, 

potash,  and  nitrogen . 100  104 


These  figures  show  very  plainly  that 
the  pastures  fertilized  for  the  second  time 
in  1929,  withstood  the  dry  season  much 
better  than  the  unfertilized  pasture.  Thus, 
all  pastures  receiving  superphosphate  and 
limestone,  regardless  of  other  treatment, 
actually  produced  more  in  the  dry  than  in 
the  wet  seasons,  while  the  unfertilized 
one  only  had  64  per  cent  as  much  feed 
in  the  dry  season. 

The  same  results  may  be  more  readily 
appreciated  if  expressed  in  another  way. 


Royal  Ormsby 

fore,  it  seems  like  good  mangement  to 
have  surplus  feed  in  the  pastures  in  May 
and  June  every  year,  and  throughout  the 
Summer  in  seasons  of  ordinary  weather 
conditions,  so  that  the  live  stock  will  not 
have  to  be  fed  roughage  in  the  barn  in 
August  or  during  droughts.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  most  economical  way  of 
accomplishing  this  end  is  to  supply  the 
usual  phosphorus  and  lime  deficiencies  of 
our  pasture  soils.  B.  A.  brown 


High  Producing  Holstein 

Royal  Ormsby  is  the  141st  cow  of  the 
Holstein  breed  'to  produce  over  1,000 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  year.  Her 
production  for  the  365-day.s  test  totaled 
1,045.3  pounds  of  butterfat  testing  3.6 
per  cent  in  29,359.4  pounds  of  milk.  She 
freshened  at  the  age  of  7  years,  10  months 
and  15  days.  Her  sire  is  King  of  the 
Ormsbys  and  her  dam  is  O.  K.  L.  Royal 
Beets. 

Royal  Ormsby  was  fitted  on  a  ration 
of  600  pounds  oats,  400  pounds  barley, 
400  pounds  bra'n,  300  pounds  oilmeal. 
and  100  pounds  cottonseed  meal.  She  was 
fed  16  pounds  per  day  of  this  mixture 
together  with  beet  pulp  soaked  in  molasses 
and  all  the  mixed  hay  she  could  consume. 

Her  ration  after  she  freshened  con¬ 
sisted  of  400  pounds  oats,  400  pounds 
each  of  gluten  feed,  bran  and  barley,  300 
pounds  oilmeal,  and  100  pounds  cottonseed 
meal.  She  was  fed  24  pounds  a  day-  of 
this  mixture  besides  10  pounds  beet  pulp 
and  all  the  mixed  clover  and  Timothy 
which  she  consumed  in  great  quantities 
and  about  15  pounds  of  silage. 


Beans  for  Live  Stock 

Can  I  use  bean  meal  for  horses  and 
chickens?  ^  H.  T.  w. 

Dutchess  County7,  N.  Y. 

Beans  run  upwards  of  18  per  cent 
protein.  This  is  about  twice  the  amount 
in  wheat,  and  nearlv  three  times  that  in 
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corn.  If  the  bean  meal  is  sound,  it  may 
be  made  part  of  the  horse’s  ration  with 
corn  or  oats.  Beans  are  not  specially 
palatable  for  live  stock,  -out  may  be  used 
with  other  lower  protein  grains.  Sheep 
have  the  reputation  for  liking  beans  the 
best  of  any  stock. 

Hens  as  a  rule  will  not  eat  whole 
beans,  but  a  moderate  amount  of  the 
bean  meal  (10  per  cent  or  a  little  more) 
may  be  mixed  with  the  mash,  bringing 
up  the  protein  content. 


Colorado  Notes 

Our  first  snow  fell  on  October  29,  and 
as  we  have  had  several  snowstorms  since 
then,  it  looks  as  if  “King  Winter”  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  his  icy  hand  about  us 
this  year.  It  makes  one  shudder  to 
think  of  the  months  ahead  of  us,  as  the 
thermometer  has  hovered  near  the  zero 
mark  for  the  last  week.  The  snows,  thus 
far,  have  been  heavy,  and  as  a  result, 
many  country  roads  are  rough,  making 
transportation  anything  but  pleasant. 

Cold  weather  has  held  back  so  long, 
that  we  should  not  complain.  This  has 
been  a  wonderful  year  for  the  farmers 
of  the  Arkansas  Valley.  Excellent  yields 
of  corn,  wheat  and  other  grain  crops ; 
Alfalfa,  melons,  onions  and  seed  crops 
have  caused  the  erection  of  numerous 
storage  buildings  where  the  surplus  may 
be  kept  until  prices  are  better.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  sugar  beets  have  been 
hauled  to  the  factories;  grain  and  beans 
have  been  thrashed  and  marketed  or 
stored  away,  while  much  of  the  heavy 
corn  crop  has  been  cribbed  for  Winter 
feeding. 

Specialization  in  some  particular  line 
of  work  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
attention  of  farmers  and  stock-raisers 
of  Colorado.  Some  have  been  successful 
raising  sugar  beets,  Valencia  onions  or 
melons;  others  have  specialized  in  rais¬ 
ing  high-grade  dairy  cows,  hogs  or  chick¬ 
ens,  and  now  there  are  many  in  this  val¬ 
ley  who  are  raising  turkeys  successfully. 
It  is  interesting  to  drive  through  the 
country  this  time  of  the  year  and  see  the 
great  flocks  of  turkeys.  One  family  has 
gone  into  the  business  quite  extensively, 
raising  2,200  purebred  Mammoth  bronze 
turkeys.  Most  of  their  birds  are  sold  for 
breeding  purposes  and  bring  from  $25 
to  $50  apiece.  Is  there  any  wonder  that 
the  man  of  the  house  has  given  up  farm¬ 
ing  in  order  to  give  all  his  attention  to 
the  turkeys?  His  turkeys  are  free  from 
any  disease,  are  strong,  healthy  and  a 
most  interesting  sight.  A  special  mash 
is  kept  before  them  all  the  time  requir¬ 
ing  900  lbs.  a  day  to  satisfy  their  appe¬ 
tites.  . 

The  eggs  were  all  hatched  in  incuba¬ 
tors,  careful  attention  being  given  to  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the 
sun  for  a  short  time  each  day.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  90  per  cent  of  their  eggs  hatched. 

A  turkey  association  was  organized 
several  years  ago  and  all  members,  of 
the  organization  market  their  birds 
through  the  association.  Last  week  40,- 
000  dressed  turkeys  were  shipped  to  east¬ 
ern  markets  to  celebrate  the  Thanksgiving 

season.  „  ,  .  , 

Sheep  and  cattle  are  fed  m  large  num¬ 
bers  each  Winter  in  this  valley.  .  While 
many  sheep  are  raised  on  the  plains  sur¬ 
rounding  us,  thousands  of  lambs  are 
shipped  here  to  be  fattened  for  market. 
Cattle  are  still  raised  in  large  numbers, 
some  of  which  are  shipped  in  the  Fall 
while  others  are  retained  to  be  fattened 
for  a  later  market. 

Colorado  is  a  large  State,  and  divided 
into  such  vastly  different  sections  that 
her  products  are  numerous  and  varied. 
Her  productions  are  shipped  to  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  return  Colo¬ 
rado  asks  for  clothing,  shoes,  furniture, 
rugs,  blankets  and  various  other  things. 

It  is  co-operation  all  around — working 
together,  producing  what  we  can  and  ex¬ 
changing  with  our  fellow-States  in  order 
to  supply  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
life.  Is  it  not  wonderful  to  think  of 
these  great  States,  united  in  their  efforts 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind?  MRS.  H.  H. 

La  Junta,  Col. 


Probable  Range  Paralysis 

Can  you  tell  us  what  is  affecting  our 
pullets?.  The  first  that  we  notice  their 
legs  double  up  as  if  broken.  We  imme¬ 
diately  pick  these  up  and  put  them  away 
by  themselves.  They  eat  a  little  but  die 
in  a  few  days.  About  25  have  died  al¬ 
ready  and  there  are  a  dozen  more  on 
the  way.  These  are  White  Leghorns, 
from  chicks  hatched  the  first  of  June. 
They  have  been  fed  a  corn  and  wheat 
scratch  feed;  had  a  growing  mash  up  to 
a  month  ago;  since  then  a  laying  mash. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  a.  r. 

Your  description  sounds  like  a  severe 
case  of  range  paralysis  in  the  flock.  In 
this  not  understood  disease,  maturing 
pullets  and  cockerels,  and,  sometimes, 
mature  birds,  are  found  sitting  or  lying 
upon  the  ground,  unable  to  use  one  or 
both  legs  or  wings.  They  flutter  about 
in  an  attempt  to  go  but  can  neither  walk 
nor  fly.  Mo  other  appearance  of  disease 
is  noted  and  the  appetite  remains  good 
for  a  short  time.  Death  usually  follows 
within  a  few  days,  though  many  recover. 

The  name  is  given,  doubtless,  because 
of  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  trouble 
while  the  growing  stock  is  still  upon  range 
and  being  kept  under  entirely  healthful 


conditions.  No  cure  has  been  found ;  re¬ 
covery  may  be  spontaneous  or  wanting. 
Infestation  with  worms  has  been  thought 
to  be  one  cause  of  this  trouble,  and,  if 
present  in  large  numbers,  the  flock  should 
receive  some  such  worm  treatment  as  the 
use  of  tobacco  powder  in  their  mash. 

M.  B.  D. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
ket*  for  week  ending  Nov.  30,  1929.) 

Market,  slow,  beef  steers  and  yearlings  clos¬ 
ing  fully  steady  with  week’s  25c  advance,  no 
choice  offerings,  bulk  $10.75  to  $11.50.  Bulls 
*teady,  she  stock  and  all  cutters  steady  to 
weak,  bulk  fat  heifers  $9.75  to  $10.50,  beef 
bulls  $9.50  to  $10.25,  butcher  cows  $7.50  to 
$8.25,  cutters  $4.50  to  $6.  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers  scarce,  good  country  inquiry,  bidding  25c  or 
more  higher  on  all  weights,  bulk  of  sales  $9.50 
to  $10.25.  Calves  steady,  top  vealers  $17.50. 
Hogg  strong  to  unevenly  higher. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  30,  1929:  Cat¬ 
tle,  111  cars;  31  Chicago,  19  Virginia,  18  St. 
Paul,  12  Canada,  6  Pennsylvania,  5  Maryland, 
4  St.  Louis,  3  New  York,  3  Pittsburgh,  3 
Michigan,  2  West  Virginia,  2  Tennessee,  1  Ken¬ 
tucky,  1  Indiana,  1  New  Jersey;  containing  2,- 
987  head,  250  trucked  in;  total  cattle  3,237 
head,  501  calves,  2,379  hogs,  410  sheep.  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  corresponding  week  last  year:  Cattle 
152  cars;  38  Chicago,  29  Virginia,  25  St.  Paul, 
22  Canada,  11  St.  Louis,  6  West  Virginia,  5 
Pennsylvania,  5  Buffalo,  3  Kansas  City,  3  New 
York,  2  Iowa,  1  Tennessee,  1  Indiana,  1  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  containing  4,217  head,  374  head  trucked 
in;  total  cattle  4,591  head,  269  calves,  1,519 
hogs,  352  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $12  to  $13; 
good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $12  to  $13:  good,  950 
to  1,100,  $12  to  $12.75;  medium,  800  lbs.  up, 
$11  to  $12;  common,  800  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $11. 

Heifers. — Choice,  850  lbs.  up,  $10.25  to  $11; 
good,  850  lbs.  up,  $9.50  to  $10.25;  medium, 
850  lbs.  up,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  common,  850  lbs. 
up,  $7.50  to  $8.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  good,  $7.50  to 
$8.50;  common  and  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $9.75  to  $11; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $7.50  to  $9.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle.— Good  and  choice, 
800  lbs.  up,  $10  to  $12;  common  and  medium, 
800  lbs.  up,  $7.25  to  $10;  good  and  choice,  800 
lbs.  down,  $9.75  to  $11.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  lbs.  down,  $7  to  $9.75. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $15  to  $17.50; 
medium,  $12.50  to  $15;  cull  and  medium,  $8  to 
$12.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs.,  $10.50 
to  $11;  mediumweights,  200  to  250  lbs.,  $10.50 
to  $11;  lightweights,  160  to  200  lbs.,  $10.25  to 
$10.75;  packing  sows,  rough  and  smooth,  $8 
to  $10.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKETS 

Selling  Prices  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse), 
— Bran,  ton,  $40  to  $41;  shorts,  $40  to  $41; 
hominy,  $46  to  $47;  middlings,  $46  to  $47;  lin¬ 
seed,  $63.50  to  $64.50;  gluten,  $50  to  $51; 
ground  oats,  $42  to  $43;  Soy  beanmeal,  $63  to 
$64;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $51  to  $52;  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent,  $42.50  to  $43.50;  18  per  cent, 
$44.50  to  $45.50;  20  per  cent,  $48.50  to  $49.50; 
24  per  cent,  $52.50  to  $53.50;  25  per  cent,  $54 
to  $55;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $47  to  $48; 
Alfalfa,  regular,  $43  to  $44;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
$46  to  $47. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Dec.  9-14. —  Western  Nebraska  Organ¬ 
ized  Agriculture,  ScottsBluff,  Neb. 

Dec.  11-12.  —  Connecticut  Pomologieal 
■Society,  Women’s  Club  Bldg.,  1S7  Broad 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  10-13,  —  Vermont  State  Poultry 
exhibit,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  L.  B.  Allen,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Dec.  11-14.  —  Vineland,  N.  J.,  poultry 
pigeon  and  egg  show,  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall, 
Vineland,  N.  J.  C.  W.  Augeustein,  supt. 

Dec.  13.  —  Connecticut  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  13-14.  —  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Poultry  Show,  F.  W.  Lovett,  secretary. 
Hatfield,  Mass. 

Dec.  30,  1929-.Tan.  4,  1930.  —  Nebraska 
State  Poultry  Show,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Jan.  7-9.  — ‘Organized  Agriculture, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jan.  7-9.  —  Nebraska’s  annual  corn 
show,  eastern  and  central  sections,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jan.  8-10. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  annual  meeting,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  11-16.  —  Ogden  Livestock  Show, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Jan.  14-17.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  State  Armory,  Trenton, 
N.  .T. ;  B.  Burk,  manager. 

Jan.  15-17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-19.—  Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
secretary,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-25.  —  National  Western  Stock 
Show,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Jan.  21-24.  —  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-24.  —  Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  1.  —  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poul¬ 
try  Show.  Duquesne  Garden  Secretary 
Harry  J.  Singer,  Box  326,  Braddoek,  Pa. 

Feb.  4-7.  —  New  York  State  Grange, 
annual  meeting,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Riley 
Sennett,  N.  Y. 

March  9-15.  —  Southwestern  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Fat  Stock  Show,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Dec.  16.  —  Red  Polls.  J.  O.  Anderson, 
Lexington,  Neb. 

Jan.  4,  1930.  —  Jerseys.  Dispersal  sale. 
Oscar  A.  Peterson,  Geneva,  Neb. 

March  17.  —  Shorthorns.  Interstate 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Bull  Sale.  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 


Genuine  BIVINS  T DAD  T  A f!C 

With  wire,  copper  1  IlHl  1  HUw 
Vy  ?  or  aluminum.  Name  and  address  stainp- 

«d  in  each  tale.  Prices:  20  tags,  *0e;  15 
£:■/§  fak  tags,  *1.00;  100  tags,  *4.00,  postpaid. 

8 (lJ  MiDllfINC  Printer,  Box  600, 
D  1  V  1 11  O  Summit,  New  York 

.*.  SWINE  .*.  | 

Successor  Berkshires 

1929  Spring  Pigs 

Mated  pairs  and  trios.  Boars  ready  for  service. 

1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

GUERNSEYS  .\  | 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sale •  List 

nnnnif uci n  cidm  s26  Land  thio  eidU 
DnUUIvluCAU  rAnPrl  Philadelphia,  p«nna. 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE &2K: 

F.  M.  l’attliigtoii  JL  Son  -  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

Riu  Tvn»  Hinder  Pine  5  weeks.  S6.60.  Express  paid. 

Dig  lypeunesier  rigs  j,  8.  deatrich  A»pers,  pa. 

Die  TYPKA  I  10  and  12  wks.  old.  World’s 

AS  iTlU  HIttl)".*.  V  S. Grand  Champion  Strain. 
Esther  sex,  *10.60.  VERNON  LAFLEIt,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

r  ■  1ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

1  Excellent  young  bulls  at  attractive  prices. 
•“  Closely  related  to  New  York  State  Cham¬ 
pion  Class  FFF  and  to  Prize  Winners  at  1929 
National  Dairy  Show. 

TARHEEL  FARMS,  Smlthvllle  Flute.  New  York 

AHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— Nice  Pigs,  S3  00  each.  Ped. 
W  free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  *17.00.  R.  HILL,  Seueeo  Falls,  N.  T. 

nEG.  CHESTER  WHITE  SERVICE  ROAR— 7  mos.  old,  very  tine;  also 
n  herd  boar,  2  years  old.  E.  L.  ASHBRIDGE,  W.  Chester.  P«. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Large  imported  cows,  heifers  bred  and  open,  young 
bulls  of  service  age;  also  bull  and  heifer  calves  out  of 
Imported  Cows.  Held  Accredited  and  Blood-tested. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Pedigree. 

WM.  A.  DERSTINE  -  -  SELL ERSVILLE,  PA. 

Spotted  Poland  Chinas  ren'ne"’,  RO3,rHenr»0g"'ooi(!  pli 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Gilts  bred  for  March  farrow,  service  boars  and  fall  pigs 
by  a  Son  of  Twin  Cedar  Clan  1st  and  Defender  breeding. 

R.  S.  McNEIL  -  -  DOVER,  DEE. 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A .^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski, N.Y. 

BREEDING  STOCK  — FEEDER  PIGS 

Purebred  Young  Boars,  ready  for  service;  P.  China  and 
C.  White,  *30  crated.  Also  pigs  and  sows  Feeder  pigs, 
20  to  60  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $8.00.  Truck  delivery  Phila. 
or  N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cho.wold,  Dol. 

.\  DAIRY  CATTLE 

BALANCE  OF  HERD 

Registered  Holsteins 

—  and  — 

Grade  Guernseys 

All  young  with  C.  T.  A.  Records. 

2  SERVICE  BULLS  FARMERS  PRICES 

to  settle  estate.  Owner  died. 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS  J- 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 

Reg.  Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

BRED  SO WS — GILTS — SERVICE  BOARS— PIGS 
Price  reasonable.  Must  please. 

J.  Watson  Nicely  Llgonler,  Penna* 

4-Wks.-01d  Pigs,  $3.50  Ea. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  eating  before  shipped. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross.  I  guarantee  the  pigs  to  lie  healthy  and  good 
size.  Will  ship  in  small  and  large  lots  C.  O.  D.  In  any 
way  your  dissatisfied  in  10  days  return  pigs  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  Crates  free.  A  few  Chester  White  Barrows,  i 
weeks  old,  $4.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Maaa.  Tel.  0086 

Ash  Grove  Ay rshires 

again  lead  the  50-lb.  fat  list.  We  are  new  offering 
bull  calves  from  12,000  and  13,U00-lb.  cows. 

Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices  to 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Chester  Whites,  Dnrocs,  Poland  Chinas 

You  cannot  tell  them  from  pure  breds;  growthy,  healthy 
pigs,  from  high  grade  sows  and  pure  bred  boars.  The 
kind  that  make  hogs  of  themselves.  We  have  been 
breeding  and  raising  hogs  for  over  20  years. 

4  Wools  Old,  $4.50  each.  Shlppod  C.  O.  D. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  Waltham,  Muss. 

L.  W.  Dean,  owner.  0.  K.  Laughton,  mgr.  Tel.  Wal.  OHMN-M 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  £.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guer  nseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

2  5EoG,!ssTTE£f5  YEARLING  BULLS 

Several  heifer  calves;  backed  by  IS  breeding,  36  pound 
sire,  extra  high  record  dams.  Herd  blond-tested,  ac¬ 
credited.  STARKDALE  FARM,  Jan.  Stark,  Pawling,  N ,  Y. 

|  DOGS  j 

QEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  COLLIES-Santa  Claus  is 
coming!  Give  the  kiddies  the  best  present  of 
ail.  A  pedigreed  Collie!  Handsome,  6  weeks 
sable  and  white  males,  spayed  females,  *10.00;  2  year 
spayed  female,  extra  good  watch  dog  and  companion- 
6  month  spayed  female,  *15.00  each.  Also  females  for 
breeding.  Send  check  with  order.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  FAYRE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Swanlon,  Vormont 

Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  “hne 1 ■ 

dark  red,  S80.00.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

-|“F  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  licit  milkers  —  write 

EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wls; 

JERSEYS 

Broken  ExsS  Hounds  SSXr 

Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  II.  lMtkln, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  See, 

Prices  right.  T.  8.  HUBBARD  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Heal  aces”  of  Dogdom. 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Uept.  K,  Montieello,  Iowa 

OOLLIEE>UPS  8A5!,,;A?" 

Beauties— *«. 00  and  *13.00— Pedigreed 

EAKI>  HARDING  -  ALBION,  N.  Y. 

moMus!  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

from  imported  stock— Cows,  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Calves. 
Priced  low.  VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  New  York 

IAS  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Males,  $6.  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

rou  SALE— REG.  JERSEY  BULL— 3  years  old. 

^  MAMANASCO  FARM  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

.*.  MISCELLANEOUS 

Female  Police  Dogp  ^iTC: 

Prize  winner.  Cheap.  A.  RIVERS,  Montieello,  N.  Y. 

Black  Perchercm 

2  year  olds,  extra  good;  stallion  and  mare  unrelated; 
matched,  from  ton  sires;  mare  is  bred,  stallion  a  “Last” 
colt — Price  S650.  Pair  of  high-grade  Percheron  2 
year  olds;  mare  and  horse;  sound,  kind,  good  size— 

S300,  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  New  York 

P0PKFR  SPANIFI  PNP^  2  mos- old’ lon(f  eais>  w«-vy 

LULIYLIV  Or  /HULL  Illld  coats.  Males,  $1  O;  females 
$5.  Orders  taken  for  Xmas.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

WESTR1DGE  KENNELS  SSS^B&cVKk 

ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS,  SI  0.00  each.  Xmas  delivery. 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  reonejo  for  killing  rats, 

Instruction  ELIHIE,  1  O  limiting  rabbits 

Book.  and  othergame.  Males,  *4.50. 

Free  yJStejijS WM  Females,  *5,00.  Pair,  *9.00. 

afeWuf  Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
EKmV&r  11  catchers,  *6.00  each. 

v  W.  A.  PECK,  Now  London,  Ohio 

Cn  BROKEN  RABBIT  BEAGLES  and  COON  HOUNDS-POPPIES 

Cheap.  Trial.  MICHAEL  BAUHLITZ,  Seven  Valleys.  Penna. 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  1> DPS— Handsome 
Y'  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  City,  Pa. 

Male  and  ispayed)  female  collie  pups— The 

«H  kind  that  pleases,  $8.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

<Eip*nn  Special  hunters,  $5.00}  young  males, 

*  JL  $3.50;  females,  $4.00;  pairs,  $7.00. 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  I).  1*.  MeCONNELL  *  •  New  London,  Ohio 

□  of  Torri or  PUPPIES  — Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 

nai  lull  151  guaranteed.  Crusaders  Kennels.  Stafford.  Kami. 

fs^e  2  TEAMS  3oyeladrs  DEVON  OXEN 

Well  matched  and  broken. 

S.  D.  Wicks,  SYLVAN  LEA  FARM.  R.  2,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Cor  sale — Collie  Puppies;  pedigreed,  farm  raised. 
■  Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WINGERD,  Ctiambersburg.  Pa, 

^OLLIE  PUPPIK8 — the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi- 
V>*  greed.  Catalogue.  8.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield.  Ohio 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

Scotch  Collies 

DAT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
AY  10  cents.  PETE  8LATER,  Box  ENT,  PANA,  ILL 

HEREFORD  STOCKERS  EyffcEftfiS; 

Calves,  5  loads  Yearlings,  Springers,  Cows;  dehorned, 
medium  flesh,  choice  quality;  can  sort;  other  breeds. 
Write  or  wire,  FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  Stockport,  Iowa 

RABBITS 

Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chin¬ 
chillas,  per  matured  trio,  *45.00.  Per  Junior  trio,  *15.00. 
White  Flemish,  per  matured  trio,  *50.00.  Per  Junior 
trio,  *30.00.  Safe  delivei-y  guaranteed.  Unlimited 
stock  available  for  immediate  delivery. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 

100  SPRINGERS  and  HEIFERS  ^ 

Specialize  in  carload  lots  or  less,  any  breed.  T.B. tested. 

E.  L.  FOOTE,  Hobart  (Del.  County),  New  York 

nEG.  TOGGEN  HURON  and  GRADES— Wrlteyour 
requirements.  C.  G.  ROBINSON,  Oranbury,  N.  J. 

.\  SHEEP  | 

ATTRACTIVE  SHROPSHIRE  OFFERING  on  Reg.  Yearling  Ewes 

**  Leroy  C.  Bower  Ludlowville,  New  York 

pedigreed  Chinchilla  Rabbits 

from  registered  stock,  $2  up.  R.  HUTTAU,  Toms  River,  H.  J. 

DEGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS-S20.00  each 

■V  A  few  bred  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

_ 

HOLyTEINy  FOR  PROFIT  /  1 

More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

A  Php  Parmer**  Pn7l>1  Holsteins  are  large  and  hardy,  yield  the 

V vCiWlJ  -*  nL  1  most  milk  and  butterfat.  consume  great 

9 BSSZSOKff^WJtf  Quantities  of  cheap  roughages,  and  produce  big,  strong  calves  which  are 

VU  "  easily  raised.  Extension  Service 

f  Send  for  The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

f  -  Literature  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  g 
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With  the 

Credit  and  Character.  —  A  young 
man  who  was  honest,  sober,  energetic  and 
skillful,  worked  five  years  for  one  of  our 
neighbors,  and  saved  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  At  25  he  resolved  to  buy  some 
land,  a  few  cows  and  sows,  get  married, 
and  develop  a  business  of  his  own.  He 
needed  some  capital.  His  record  and 
character  enabled  him  to  borrow  all  that 
he  asked  for  from  a  small-town  banker 
who  knew  him.  Many  country  bankers 
used  to  make  money  and  build  up  farm¬ 
ing  communities  by  financing  young  men 
whom  they  knew  as  honest,  hard  work¬ 
ers.  A  young  farm  hand  in  a  New  York 
State  county  has  saved  $500,  and  desires 
to  buy  a  farm  and  some  cows  and  sheep. 
His  character  and  local  record  are  first 
class.  He  told  me  recently,  however, 
that  he  couldn’t  borrow  a  cent  on  these 
assets,  but  that  he  could  get  all  the 
money  he  needed  if  he  could  give  “satis¬ 
factory  security.”  This  is  the  situation 
which  a  McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  reader  was 
thinking  of  when,  on  Nov.  21,  he  wrote 
as  follows :  “Sometimes  I  wonder  how 
much  good  it  does,  if  any,  for  us  who 
are  interested  in  meat  animals,  especially 
beef  cattle,  to  advocate  the  raising  of 
this  class  of  stock  in  this  eastern  coun¬ 
try.  A  few  beef  cattle  are  coming  in  all 
the  time,  but  they  are  mostly  owned  by 
wealthy  men,  who  will  or  can  stand  the 
gaff  under  present  country  banking  poli¬ 
cies.” 

East  and  West  Competition. — Our 
McKean  Co.,  Pa.,  reader  says  that  he 
“will  continue  preaching  beef  cattle  for 
certain  areas  and  some  farms  in  this 
region,  despite  the  indifference  of  country 
bankers  to  fostering  a  broader  livestock 
industry  in  this  territory.  Let  us  be 
patient,  for  outside  farmers  are  settling 
in  the  East  in  greater  numbers  each  year. 
These  men  will  mostly  raise  meat  ani¬ 
mals.  I  realize  why  some  men  should 
reach  the  conclusion  attributed  to  an 
elderly  man  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Nov.  16. 
The  sharp  edge  of  his  enthusiasm  has 
worn  off,  or  he  has  accepted  the  wide¬ 
spread  but  ill-founded  belief  of  eastern¬ 
ers  that  the  East  can’t  compete  with  the 
West  in  livestock.  This  is  almost  a  tra¬ 
dition.  It  is  based  on  conditions  of  30 
to  50  years  ago.  After  so  many  years, 
the  ‘lone  wolf’  business  isn’t  very  enter¬ 
taining  ;  the  beef  cattleman  in  the  East 
surely  is  the  ‘lone  wolf,’  as  most  of  his 
neighbors  see  him.  The  young  man  quot¬ 
ed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  dead  right,  how¬ 
ever,  and  I  hope  he  pulls  through  with 
his  beef  cattle  project ;  but,  unless  he  has 
sufficient  capital,  he  will  meet  with  many 
adverse  situations.  There  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  with  me  any  more  in  regard  to  the 
prospect  for  profitable  beef  production. 
I  have  my  own  lay-out  to  check  by.  Of 
course,  we  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
usually  beef  cattle  must  be  a  side  line  of 
farming  on  eastern  farms,  and  that  a 
man  should  have  only  sufficient  cattle 
to  utilize  the  crops,  mainly  roughages, 
that  are  grown  in  connection  with  the 
particular  system  of  rotation  and  farming 
that  he  follows.  Beef  production  in  the 
East  must  be  patterned  after  a  semi¬ 
range  system,  rather  than  after  a  corn- 
belt  system,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
grass  and  hay  form  the  basis  of  the  east¬ 
ern  man’s  business.  His  grass  is  not  from 
$150  to  $200  an  acre  land,  but  from  dirt- 
cheap  land.  It  is  of  fair  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  and  so  also  is  his  cheap  hay,  which 
is  not  hard  to  produce.  Very  few  eastern 
farmers  are  qualified  for  the  livestock 
business,  because  of  their  training  and 
inexperience.  It  is  deplorable,  from  a 
cattleman’s  viewpoint,  that  most  gradu¬ 
ates  in  animal  husbandry  in  eastern  col¬ 
leges  should  be  blind  or  indifferent  to  the 
possibilities  of  beef  cattle  production  here. 
Perhaps  the  ‘lone  wolf’  situation  is  the 
cause.  Please  give  us  all  the  beef,  pork 
and  mutton  information  possible  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Give  us  more  like  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  paragraph  about  veal.  We 
who  are  from  the  western  range  coun¬ 
try  are  likely  to  overlook  some  good  mar¬ 
kets,  and  forget  that  some  people  prefer 
good,  fat  meat  from  old,  worn-out  bulls 
to  any  other.” 

Another  Man’s  Views. — A  subscri¬ 
ber  in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  (Nov.  21)  : 
“In  your  comments  on  beef-making  in 
the  East,  the  questions  raised  are  the 
same  as  those  that  I  have  been  trying 
to  find  answers  to  for  the  past  15  years. 


Livestock 

I  have  fed  a  few  Aberdeen-Angus  steers 
of  our  own  breeding  nearly  every  Win¬ 
ter  since  1914.  It  has  been  and  still  is 
my  opinion  that  the  small  farmer  in  the 
East  will  do  best  to  get  all  the  growth 
possible  on  pasture  and  cheap  rough  feed, 
and  feed  only  enough  grain  in  the  second 
Winter  to  make  his  steers  grade  fair  to 
good  in  the  market  the  following  Spring. 
Yearling  steers  fed  with  this  in  mind, 
will  use  large  amounts  of  hay  and  silage 
up  to  the  time  they  go  to  market.  The 
price  received  per  pound  for  them  will  be 
less  than  that  for  highly-fed  baby  beef 
steers  marketed  when  they  are  several 
months  younger,  and  the  average  weight 
will  be  no  more  than  that  of  the  baby 
beef  steers ;  but  under  the  system  of 
beef-making  that  I  have  here  outlined, 
we  save  a  heavy  feed  bill,  and  use  rough 
feed  which,  until  this  year,  has  been 
plentiful  with  us.  Steers  fed  under  this 
system  sold  at  12e  a  pound  at  our  farm 
in  the  Spring  of  1928,  and  last  Spring  we 
got  $11.75  per  cwt.  for  the  poorest  steer 
up  to  $13  per  cwt.  for  the  others  at  Buf¬ 
falo.  They  were  never  on  a  full  feed  of 
grain.  In  the  first  part  of  the  Winter 
they  were  fed  much  less  than  in  the  last 
part.” 

Make  Shows  Educational.  —  Much 
more  could  be  done  than  usually  is  done 
by  many  livestock  show  managers  to 
make  shows  educational.  Plain,  definite 
information  in  regard  to  breed,  age, 


weight  and  pedigree  is  appreciated  by 
the  interested  public.  It  is  best  dis¬ 
played,  on  cardboards,  where  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  its  applying  to  par¬ 
ticular  animals  in  stalls  or  pens.  A 
Kansas  farmer  who  attended  the  recent 
Americal  Royal  Livestock  Show  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  writes  (Nov.  27)  :  “The  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  exhibitors,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  kept  their  animals  blanketed 
in  the  stalls,  and,  what  was  worse,  there 
was  not  so  much  as  a  scratch  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  which  to  identify  the  individuals. 
Practically  all  of  the  Hereford  exhibitors, 
however,  and  most  of  the  others  had  their 
cattle  unblanketed  during  the  day,  and 
each  animal  was  identified  by  a  name 
plate  or  card  placed  over  its  stall.  The 
identification  cards  varied  greatly ;  some 
gave  the  animal’s  name,  while  others 
gave  some  of  its  pedigree.  Identification 
of  some  sort — simple  or  more  complete 
information — should  be  required  in  every 
case.  The  dog  show  was  almost  as  dis¬ 
appointing,  in  this  respect,  as  the  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  exhibit.  When  I  saw  the  dogs 
I  didn’t  know  the  breed  that  I  was  look¬ 
ing  at,  unless  I  asked  someone  to  tell 
me.” 

A  Sheepman's  Letter. — Heaton  Ma¬ 
li  ice,  an  experienced  sheep  breeder, 
writes :  “Some  of  us  seem  to  be  stampeded 
by  our  helpers  and  leaders  who  regale  us 
with  their  facts.  By  yielding  to  them, 
we  sacrifice  our  individual  preferences 
and  tastes.  This  often  leads  to  unfor¬ 
tunate  results.  When  a  practical. 
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wealthy  man  takes  up  farming,  he  col¬ 
lects  information  on  the  merits  and 
profitableness  of  a  particular  breed  of 
stock,  but  he  will  eventually  follow  his 
own  tastes.  We  farmers,  with  a  wealth 
of  choice  at  our  feet,  often  sacrifice  it 
unnecessarily  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pos¬ 
sible  extra  dollars.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  our  love  of  the  land  and 
of  farming  should  weaken.  I  once  knew 
a  practical 'man  who  kept  a  herd  of  dairy 
cattle.  He  struggled  to  make  ends  meet, 
and  was  about  ready  to  quit  when  his 
herd  got  out,  over  a  down  fence,  and 
seven  of  his  cows  were  killed  by  a  rail¬ 
way  engine.  With  the  railroad  settle¬ 
ment  money  he  bought  some  beef  cattle 
cheap  at  a  forced  local  sale.  Ilis  beef 
cows  did  not  pay  so  well  in  milk  as  his 
dairy  cows  had  paid,  but  soon  after  he 
changed  over  to  the  breed  that  he  liked, 
he  was  a  different  man.  ‘Why  is  it,’  1 
asked  him,  ‘that  you  are  now  fencing  and 
seeding  your  pastures  when  your  milk 
check  is  smaller?  You  used  to  say  that 
you  could  not  afford  to  do  these  things.’ 
His  answer  was  that  now,  with  the  kind 
of  cows  that  he  liked,  he  felt  good  every 
time  he  saw  them,  and  enjoyed  working 
with  and  around  them.  Somehow,  with 
less  bookkeeping  income  than  he  had  be¬ 
fore,  he  actually  had  more  money  to 
spend.  He  was  also  more  contented"  and 
more  active.  Figures  work  out  strange¬ 
ly  sometimes.  They  may  not  tell  fibs, 
but  they  rarely  tell  the  whole  truth.  One 
of  the  satisfactions  of  farm  life  is  that 
we  are  largely  free  to  make  our  own 
choices,  and  to  do  what  we  like  to  do.  If 
a  man  is  ardent  in  the  choice  of  a  breed, 
and  persistent  in  doing  what  he  likes  to 
do,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  do  well 
in  a  business  wray.”  d.  c.  w. 
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He  has  two  champions 
on  his  farm — -Wincowis 
Mandy  Homestead,  and 
the  McCormick-Deer- 
ING  Cream  Separator. 
Mr.  Hughes’  letter 
makes  good  reading. 


Gentlemen: 

Some  time  ago  I  purchased  a  motor-driven  No.  6 
McCormick-Deering  ball-bearing  cream  separator 
and  to  say  that  I  am  well  pleased  with  it  would  be 
putting  it  mildly.  It  is  without  a  doubt  the  smooth¬ 
est-running,  closest-skimming,  and  the  easiest-to-wash 
cream  separator  I  have  ever  used,  and  I  have  used  sev¬ 
eral.  This  machine  skims  the  milk  from  my  herd  of  25 
pure  bred  Holsteins,  of  which  Wincowis  Mandy 
Homestead,  World’s  Champion,  is  a  part. 

Wincowis  Mandy  Homestead  is  four  years  and 
two  months  old.  During  the  365  days  just  passed 
she  has  broken  all  world’s  records  for  her  class, 
having  given  20,114-2/10  pounds  of  milk.  From  this 
milk  I  skimmed  with  the  McCormick-Deering  cream 
separator  853-1/10  pounds  of  butter  fat,  which  is 
also  a  world’s  record  in  the  Junior  four-year-old 
class  of  the  yearly  division. 

Recently  I  had  a  test  made  of  the  skimmilk,  and 
to  my  surprise  found  that  there  was  less  than 
i/iooth  of  1  per  cent  of  butter  fat  left  in  the 
skimmed  milk  after  it  had  been  run  through  the 
McCormick-Deering.  This  was  certainly  a  remark¬ 
able  test.  In  reality  I  have  two  champions  on  my 
farm:  Wincowis  Mandy  Homestead  and  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering — a  combination  hard  to  beat.  To  every 
breeder  of  fine  dairy  cows  I  recommend  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering.  Yours  very  truly, 

Earl  Hughes 

May  18,  1929  Wincowis  Stock  Farm,  Neenah,  Wis. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Ill. 


0  .  .  OF  AMERICA 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (Incorporated) 


Study  the  McCormick-Deering 
at  the  dealer’s  store.  Note  the 
lasting  quality,  the  ball  bearings 
at  all  speed  points,  the  simple 
efficient  design,  the  heavy  tin¬ 
ware,  the  automatic  lubrication, 
and  the  dozens  of  other  features. 
Six  sizes — 350  to  1500  pounds 
per  hour.  All  sizes  can  be 
equipped  with  electric  motor  or 
power  drive.  Ask  about  the  lib¬ 
eral  time-payment  plan. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Frank  J.  Loesch,  mem¬ 
ber  of  President  Hoover’s  Crime  Commis¬ 
sion,  has  found  what  he  designates  as 
“the  alliance  between  crime  and  politics” 
in  Chicago  too  powerful  for  him.  He 
resigned  Nov.  29  as  special  prosecutor  on 
the  staff  of  District  Attorney  Swanson, 
thus  ending  his  volunteer  connection  with 
a  gigantic  battle  against  public  corruption, 
political  racketeering  and  police  culpa¬ 
bility.  His  campaign  was  backed  by  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association,  twenty  civic 
organizations,  State’s  Attorney  John  A. 
Swanson  and  a  public  subscription  of 
$65, (XX)  to  pay  for  special  grand  juries. 

The  bodies  of  75  American  soldiers, 
probably  the  last  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
World  War  to  be  formally  repatriated, 
were  returned  to  the  United  States  Nov. 
29  from  the  graves  beside  the  White  Sea, 
where  they  were  laid  more  than,  ten  years 
ago  by  their  comrades  of  the  ill-starred 
North  Russian  Expeditionary  Force  of 
1918-19.  Brought  by  the  steamship  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  the  75  flag-draped  coffins 
arrived  at  Hoboken,  N.  .T.  Fifty-five  of 
the  coffins,  29  of  which  contain  unidenti¬ 
fied  dead,  were  sent  to  Detroit  for  a 
public  funeral ;  16  to  various  cities  for 
private  burial  and  four  to  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Arlington. 

William  Leach,  45  years  old  of  Babylon, 
L.  I.,  was  seriously  wounded  while  hunt¬ 
ing  rabbits  Nov.  28  when  his  dog  pounced 
on  the  trigger  of  a  twenty-gauge  shotgun. 
Leach  had  just  placed  the  butt  of  the 
gun  on  the  floor  of  an  automobile  holding 
the  end  of  the  barrel  under  his  right 
armpit.  The  dog’s  foot  struck  the  trigger 
when  he  bounded  into  the  car  and  the  gun 
discharged.  Leach  was  taken  to  South¬ 
ampton,  L.  I.  Hospital,  where  it  was 
found  that  the  charge  had  fractured  his 
right  shoulder  blade  and  broken  the  bone 
at  the  top  of  his  shoulder. 

More  than  $1,000,000  damage  was  done 
and  two  men  were  injured  Nov.  28  by  a 
fire  at  Nantasket  Beach,  Mass.  Five 
steamboats,  the  wharf,  coal  houses  and 
boiler  room  owned  by  the  Nantasket 
Beach  Steamboat  Company  were  des¬ 
troyed.  A  part  of  Paragon  Park,  an 
amusement  place,  was  destroyed,  as  were 
the  railway  station  and  the  State  bath 
houses.  Sparks  set  fire  to  the  roofs  of 
twelve  houses  on  Atlantic  Hill  nearby  and 
the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  but  the 
firemen  managed  to  prevent  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings. 

A  farmers’  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  in 
operation  at  Orangeville,  Pa.,  and  not 
far  away  a  business  men’s  association  has 
changed  its  name  to  “Community  Associa¬ 
tion”  to  admit  farmers  as  members. 
Orangeville’s  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
a  majority  of  its  membership  among  the 
farmers  and  offers  them  lower  annual 
dues  than  town  members  pay.  The 
Community  Association  at  Beiiton  has 
more  farmers  than  town  residents  among 
its  members  since  it  changed  its  name  and 
broadened  its  scope. 

Seven  coal  miners  were  killed  and  fif¬ 
teen  others  escaped  injury  in  a  localized 
explosion  in  a  drift  at  Old  Ben  Mine  No. 
8,  near  West  Frankfort,  Ill.,  Dec.  1. 

Ten  persons  were  killed,  and  two  score 
others  were  injured,  half  of  them  seriously, 
when  eight  coaches  of  a  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Norfolk-to-New  York  excursion 
train  jumped  the  track  at  Onley,  Va., 
Dec.  1. 

A  total  of  $3,997,500  is  saved  annually 
by  46,020  girls  attending  the  continua¬ 
tion  schools  of  New  York  State,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  issued  Dec.  1  by  the 
State  Education  Department.  The  remain¬ 
ing  29  per  cent  of  the  65,000  continuation 
school  girls  in  the  State  saves  nothing, 
being  composed  of  those  girls  who  work 
at  home  or  who  are  out  of  employment. 
Five  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  girls 
save  $5  a  week,  while  2.2  per  cent  saved 
more  than  that  amount. 

The  new  place  of  worship  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City,  which  is  173  years  old,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  Dec.  1.  The  church  has  been  built 
into  the  West  Ninety-sixth  Street  side  of 
a  16-story  apartment  house  erected  by  a 
holding  company  on  the  site  of  the  for¬ 
mer  edifice,  costing,  irrespective  of  the 
land,  $2,057,333  and  containing  151 
apartments.  The  church  proper  cost  $117, 
251.  The  site,  which  it  has  leased  for  80 
years,  is  valued  at  $650,000.  At  the  end 
of  the  term  of  the  lease  the  apartment 
house  will  become  the  property  of  the 
church  corporation.  Meanwhile  the  hold¬ 
ing  company  will  pay  the  church  body 
$27,000  a  year  for  the  first  11  years,  $32,- 
000  for  the  following  20  years,  with  a 
periodical  increase  until  the  end  of  66 
years,  and  thereafter  until  the  ground 
lease  expires  $42,000  annually.  The  hold¬ 
ing  company  built  and  equipped  the 
church  and  will  supply  its  light  and  heat. 
As  the  apartments  do  not  obtrude  over 
the  first  third  of  the  roof  of  the  church 
the  front  has  an  ecclesiastical  appearence. 
It  occupies  the  ground  floor  and  has 
front  doors  of  its  own. 

With  the  freighter  Kiowa  and  five  oi 
its  crew  lost,  and  several  other  vessels 
reported  in  distress  in  the  worst  of  the 
season’s  storms,  Coast  Guards  Dec.  2 
were  combing  Lake  Superior  for  possible 
survivors.  More  than  a  score  of  ships 
were  overdue  at  “The  Soo.”  Other  ves¬ 
sels  which  weathered  the  storm  reported 
that  Lake  Superior  is  strewn  with  wreck¬ 
age,  the  most  ever  seen  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Eighteen  of  the  Kiowa’s  crew 
were  rescued  from  the  pilot-house  of  the 
wrecked  Kiowa  after  Coast  Guards 
found  the  frozen  body  of  one  of  the 
sailors  floating  in  a  life-boat  a  short  dis¬ 


tance  from  the  shoals  on  which  the 
Kiowa  pounded  and  sank. 

The  earthquake  that  shook  the  North 
Atlantic  coast  line  recently  may  have 
shifted  and  altered  the  “continental 
shelf,”  according  to  information  brought 
to  New  York  Dec.  2  by  Capt.  David  W. 
Bone,  master  of  the  Anchor  liner  Tran¬ 
sylvania.  Capt.  Bone’s  data  are  the  first 
indicating  that  the  earthquake  may  have 
caused  important  changes  in  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  “continental  shelf”  is  a 
term  used  by  geologists  for  the  area  sur¬ 
rounding  all  continents,  where  the  land 
continues  under  comparatively  shoal  wa¬ 
ter  until  it  drops  away  sharply  to  the  * 
ocean  depths.  In  the  case  of  the  North 
American  continent  the  shelf  runs  out 
about  150  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Nan¬ 
tucket  Light  Vessel.  Through  this  point 
runs  a  line  roughly  parallel  to  the  shore 
line  known  by  navigators  as  the  100- 
Fathom  Line — the  first  point  on  nearing 
the  coast  where  soundings  may  be  taken. 
Three  soundings  taken  by  Capt.  Bone 
within  the  100-fathom  line  failed  to  find 
bottom. 

WASHINGTON.  —  A  little  group  of 
nine  women,  whose  husbands  fought  un¬ 
der  the  American  flag  117  years  ago  are 
drawing  a  total  of  $450  a  month,  or  $50 
each,  from  the  American  government. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Pension  Bureau 
records  these  widows  of  veterans  of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  at  the  same  time  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  last  veteran  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  died  in  September  this  year. 
He  was  Owen  Thomas  Edgar  and  served 
in  the  Navy.  He  was  98  years  old  when 
he  died.  There  are  730  widows  of  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  war  with  Mexico  still  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Pension  Bureau.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1929,  a  total 
of  $229,889,986.48  was  disbursed  for 
pensions,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $924,313.99.  Pensioners  decreased 
from  491,194  to  477,915,  but  new  legisla¬ 
tion  increasing  pensions  to  Civil  War 


widows  over  75  years  of  age  raised  the 
level  of  expenditures.  On  June  30  there 
were  59,945  Civil  War  soldiers  on  the 
rolls,  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  14,985 ; 
also  181,235  Civil  War  widows,  a  decrease 
of  16,699.  The  number  of  Spanish  War 
soldiers  was  178,804,  an  increase  of  14,- 
096  for  the  year.  In  addition  to  mailing 
pension  checks  to  477,915  veterans  and 
relatives  of  veterans,  the  bureau  disbursed 
$16,072,472.42  from  the  civil  service  re¬ 
tirement  and  disability  fund. 

Postmaster  General  Brown  Nov.  30 
laid  down  the  principle  that  vessels  of 
the  new  American  merchant  marine,  in 
the  development  of  which  the  Federal 
government  is  co-operating  with  private 
shipping  companies,  must  be  “at  least 
equal”  in  speed  and  other  facilities  to 
those  of  any  ships  of  foreign  registry 
with  which  they  will  be  forced  to  com¬ 
pete.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  Post¬ 
master  General  in  transmitting  to  the 
Shipping  Board  the  certification  of  13  es¬ 
sential  trade  routes  upon  which  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  lines  are  to  operate  and 
for  which  the  Postoffice  Department  is 
preparing  to  award  subsidy  contracts  for 
ocean  mail  services  aggregating  $10,000,- 
000  in  subsidies  annually. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE.— 
Termination  of  tariff  uncertainty  to  en¬ 
courage  the  business  recovery,  immediate 
preliminary  steps  to  improve  “far  from 
satisfactory”  prohibition  enforcement  and 
prompt  tax  reduction  were  recommended 
to  Congress  Dec.  3  in  President  Hoover’s 
first  annual  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union.  Only  the  urgency  of  these  points 
gave  them  prominence  in  an  unusually 
long  document  of  12,000  words,  which  ad¬ 
vocated  World  Court  adherence  and  rea¬ 
sonable  demilitarization  to  square  with 
unprecedented  peace  prospects,  reported 
that  business  confidence  was  returning, 
promised  progressive  withdrawal  of  Ma¬ 
rines  from  Nicaragua,  China  and  Ilayti, 
and  warned  of  a  $1,200,000,000  American 


naval  expenditure  in  the  next  six  years 
if  the  naval  conference  fails. 

The  following  were  salient  points  in 
the  message :  “Upon  the  conference  short¬ 
ly  to  be  held  in  London  will  depend  such 
moderation  as  we  can  make  in  naval  ex¬ 
penditure  .  .  .  From  a  defense  point  of 
view  our  forces  should  be  proportioned  to 
national  need  and  should  therefore,  to 
some  extent  be  modified  by  the  prospects 
of  peace,  which  were  never  brighter  than 
today.”  “I  have  .  .  .  instituted  syste¬ 
matic,  voluntary  measures  of  co-operation 
with  business  institutions  and  with  State 
and  municipal  authorities  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  fundamental  businesses  of  the 
country  shall  continue  as  usual,  that 
wages,  and,  therefore,  consuming  power, 
shall  not  be  reduced  and  that  a  special 
effort  shall  be  made  to  expand  construc¬ 
tion  work  in  order  to  assist  in  equalizing 
other  deficits  in  employment.”  “The 
first  duty  of  the  President  under  his  oath 
of  office  is  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws 
enacted  to  give  effect  to  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
this  is  in  part  due  to  the  inadequate  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  administrative  agencies 
of  the  Federal  government.  I  requested 
on  June  6  last  that  Congress  should  ap¬ 
point  a  joint  committee  to  collaborate 
with  executive  agencies  in  preparation 
of  legislation.  It  would  be  helpful  if  it 
could  be  so  appointed.  .  .  .  The  District 
of  Columbia  should  be  the  model  of  city 
law  enforcement  in  the  nation.”  “I  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  normal  income  tax  rates 
applicable  to  the  incomes  of  individuals 
for  the  calendar  year  1929  be  reduced 
from  5,  3  and  1%  per  cent  to  4,  2  and 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  and  that  the  tax 
on  the  income  of  corporations  for  the 
calendar  year  1929  be  reduced  from  12 
to  11  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
will  result  in  a  reduction  of  $160,000,000 
in  income  taxes  to  be  collected  during  the 
calendar  year  1930.” 


14,000  lbs.  of  milk 

per  cow  in  10  months 

“Are  my  cows  giving  me  as  much  milk  as 
they  are  capable  of  producing?’7 


THAT  is  the  question  which  every  progressive 
dairyman  and  cow  owner  is  asking  himself. 

Your  herd  may  be  selected  from  high-pro¬ 
ducing,  pure-bred  stock  —  you  may  have 
spared  no  expense  in  providing  ideal  living 
conditions  for  your  cows  —  their  feed  may 
conform  to  the  most  modern,  scientific  stand¬ 
ards  for  preparing  dairy  rations — yet  you  may 
be  missing  an  extra  quart  of  milk  every  day 
from  each  cow. 

The  herd  shown  on  this  page  is  a  fair 
example. 

Every  cow  in  this  herd  is  a  pure-bred  Hol¬ 
stein. 

Every  cow  comes  from  high-producing  an¬ 
cestry. 

The  herd  receives  the  best  of  care,  in 
addition  to  a  uniformly  balanced  ration. 


Last  year,  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 
was  added  to  their  ration ;  otherwise  there  was 
no  change  made  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  the 
cows  from  previous  years. 

Last  year,  when  the  average  age  of  the  cows 
was  nine  years,  this  herd  exceeded  all  pre¬ 
vious  records,  averaging  14,068  pounds  of  milk 
and  442.6  pounds  of  butter-fat  (552  lbs.  of 
butter)  per  cow,  in  10  months. 

This  noteworthy  record  is  the  result  of  sus¬ 
tained  milk  production. 

Instead  of  falling  off  the  usual  10%  a  month, 
after  the  first  month,  the  decline  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  was  more  gradual.  All  the  cows  were 
steady  producers  from  first  to  last  months. 

Production  during  the  third  month  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  first  month  of  the  period. 

Monthly  milk  average  per  cow  was  1707  lbs. 
for  first  five  months  and  1106  lbs.  for  last  five. 


Here’s  how  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 
enabled  this  herd  to  attain  its  highest  record 


With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  this  herd  was 
enabled  to  produce  14,068  lbs.  of  milk  and  442.6  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  per  cow,  in  10  months. 

Year  after  year,  the  records  made  by  this 
herd  have  been  outstanding,  comparing  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  “High  Herds”  recorded  by 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations. 


The  Tonic  kept  their  appetites  on  edge;  all 
the  cows  were  regular  and  hearty  feeders. 

The  Tonic  kept  the  bowels  regular  and  the 
kidneys  active.  There  was  no  clogging  of  the 
system  under  the  stress  of  heavy  feeding;  no 
“going  off  feed”  and  “off  production.” 

The  Tonic  supplied  minerals  that  are  vitally 
necessary  to  milk  production.  (Important 
among  these  are  calcium  carbonate,  calcium 
phosphate  and  potassium  iodide.) 

The  Tonic  sustained  the  milk  flow,  enabling 
every  cow  to  produce  up  to  her  capacity  every 
month  during  the  milking  period. 

REMEMBER  —  No  feed  can  take  the  place 
of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  kind  of  feed  you  give  your  cows. 
Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  will  always 
pay  you  extra  milk  profits. 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

A  Conditioner  and  Mineral  Supplement 


Adopt  our  plan  of  continuous  feeding  of  this  Tonic.  See  how  well  it  pays  you  in  extra  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  profits.  It  costs  but  2c  a  day  per  cow.  See  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  and  get  at  least  a  90-c?ay 

supply  to  begin  with.  Figure  18  pounds  for  each  cow. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Incorporated,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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orns-Reds  ^Rocks'-Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


We  specialize  in  New  England  Accredited  stock,  and  we  will  use  no  breeding  stock  except 
that  found  free  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  All  our  breeders  are  free  from  this  disease. 

Just  now  we  are  offering  Special  Prices  on  Reds  and  B.  Rocks  to 
broiler  raisers,  particularly  attractive  to  large  buyers;  and  for  de¬ 
livery  previous  to  Feb.  15th. 

Hatches  Every  Week  in  the  Year 

HALL  BROTHERS,  BOX  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


VQU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


*7  10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  ordered  before  March  1st.  Delivery 

_  1  mada  any  time  you  wish-  Ohio  Accraditad  Stock.  Every  breeder  banded  and  record  kept. 

I  %  Send  SI. 00  today  and  get  the  extra  chicks.  Upon  delivery  pay  postman  these  prices  plus  postage. 

I  Wta.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconns . }  7,00 

A  /  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  7.75 

■  I  f  Bf.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  Orp.,  Bl.  IMin .  8,25 

s.  r  White  Minorcas .  9.25 

I  Jersey  Black  Giants;  White  Pekin  Ducklings . 13.00 

■■k  Assorted  Chicks  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  .  6  75 

J|  Assorted  Chicks  (Liglit  or  Heavy  Breeds) .  6  25 

Pedigreed  Male  Matings  If  deaired.  Also  chicks  from  Tancrad  foundation  Leghorns  Ohio  R.  O.  P. 
pedigreed  males  and  females.  Get  details  and  prices  on  this  special  stock. 

Get  Our  Profit-Sharing  Plan.  Many  customers  will  pay  for  their  chicks 
working  for  us.  Write  today  for  full  details,  also  for  our  catalog. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY 

101  MAIN  STREET  -  -  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


100 

$13 

15 

16 
18 

25 

13 

10 


500 

t  62.50 
72.60 

77.50 

87.50 
125.00 

62.50 
50.00 


1000 

$120 

HO 

150 


110 

100 


HFOB  GREATER  ^>PROFIT9 

atcheryLhicks 


DEAN’S 


BABY  CHICKS  /  “ sansF/tcnoni » 

IVCRYDODY  WANTS' 

You,  too,  can  make  REAL  money  with  DEAN'S  MICHIGAN 
ACCREDITED  “PAY-DAY"  record  egg  producing  chicks! 
Good  layers.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Ducklings,  Turkeys.  Write 
today  for  beautiful  colored  literature  showing  many  breeds. 
You  can’t  afford  to  wait 

DEAN  EGG  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Box  C  B.  Birmingham,  Michigan 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  f  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  CHick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Low  mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 

PULL  SATISFACTION  GUAR-  HubbafCI  FaUllS  154 


ANTE ED— CATALOG 


'  WALPOLE. N.H. 


Quality  Chicks  White  Rocks 

Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly. 

LAYWELL  FARM,  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


and  1000  lots, 
live  arrival. 


Barred  Rocks .  1  3c. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1 2c. 

Write  for  priceB  on  600 
Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100  Jt 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Spring.,  Peuna. 


Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 

White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  lowest  fall  and  winter  prices. 
Hatches  wkly.  Jas.  E  Ulsh,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BARGED  HOCK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  0.  0. 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


BA1IKr.1l  BOCK  PULLETS— *1.75  and  $8.00 

Werner  Brothers  Mt.  Marion,  N  .Y. 


HPT  TT>¥Z17'lk7g  Selected  Breeding 
JL  Jl  i3  Stock  for  sale 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts.  Ourllockof  over  sixteen  hundred  young 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  each  variety.  Our  price— Toms,  $15.00 
$20.00  and  $25.00.  Hens,  $10.00,  $12.50  and  $16.00.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  and  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


n.„  AIJ  Tnrknuc  Orders  taken  now  for  next  spring 
l)3y*UIQ*l  UlKCyS  delivery.  Strong,  healthy  poults 
guaranteed.  Raised  5.000  this  year.  WINNECUNNETT 

TURKEY  FARM,  largest  in  New  England,  Norton,  Mass. 


Turkeys  -  bucks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Special  Fall  Brices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  I'a. 


GIANT  BRONZE  GOLDBANK  TURKEYS— Toms  and 
hens.  ^Selected  breeding  stock.  W rite  for  particulars. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FRANCIS  LEE,  Roiili  1,  Lowvillt,  N.  I, 


ESBENSHADE’S  Bronze  Turkeys — Stock,  eggs,  poults. 
Catalogue.  ESRENSHADE  TURRET  FARM.  Bo<  R.  Roflks,  Penns. 


REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,600  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 

blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


TURKEYS — Purebred  M.  B.,  W.  H.  and  B.  R.  breeders. 
I  Reasonable.  MYRTLE  De  GENOVA  Cosymans  Hallow,  N.  V. 


Beautiful  TRIflC— ^ifl  alice  trammell 

BRONZE  I  Unlw  ylU  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENGE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


V aluable  T ext  Book 
FREE  to  Eastern 
Poultrymen  Only! 

Hundreds  have  started  in  the  poultry 
business,  relying  entirely  upon  the  in¬ 
formation  in  our  Year  Book.  And  they 
have  made  good.  iEven  the  poultryman 
of  15  years’  or  more  experience  will  find 
in  it  many  helpful  pointers. 

Mailed  free  pn  request  to  poultry- 
keepers  east  of  the  Mississippi  River; 
$1.00  a  copy  to  those  further  west.  Send 
for  your  copy  today. 

Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks 

are  guaranteed  to  pay  better  than  any 
other  chicks,  or  we  will  refund  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  paid.  Produced  from 
breeders  on  our  own  farms. 

LORD  FARMS  Methuen*  Mass. 


WENESXHICKS 


Money-Making  Broiler  Strains 

For  quick  maturity,  plumpness  and  eveness,  we 
recommend  our  “Wyan-Rock”  and  “Brahm-Rock” 
Chicks — famous  Wene  Cross-Breds.  Hatches  every 
week.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices  on  December  and  January  deliveries. 

State-Supervised  Leghorn  Chicks 

Special  Matings  from  Hen  Breeders  mated  to  selected 
cockerels,  Super-Matings  from  superior  Hen  Breeders 
mated  to  State  R.  O.  P.  cockerels  from  dams  with 
records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Order  now  for 
January  and  February  delivery.  Write  for  Mating 
List  and  prices. 

CSSS  Send  for  illustrated  tree  folder  and 
special  discount  offer 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  vineland.V  j. 


WANTED! 

More  Hatching  Eggs  for  next  season— March  to  July. 
Thoroughbred  Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons.  Breeders  to  be  banded  with  official  N.  Y.  State 
leg  band  and  blood-tested.  Must  also  be  properly  housed 
and  fed  so  as  to  produce  hardy  chickens.  We  guarantee 
a  minimum  price  of  50c  per  dozen  for  good  eggs.  We 
also  buy  Turkey,  Guinea  Hen  and  Duck  eggs,  if  they 
come  from  large,  healthy  stock.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY 
FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Thereea,  New  York. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  *10  per  100;  Light  and  Heavy,  *12; 
Heavy,  #14.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send 
for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main 
Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Following 
is  report  for  week  ending  Nov.  28. 

In  the  fourth  week  of  the  Storrs  con¬ 
test  all  breeds  showed  a  decrease  in  egg 
production.  The  total  decrease  for  the 
week  was  35S  eggs  less  than  last  year. 
The  hens  in  this  year’s  laying  content 
seemed  to  go  true  to  form  as  there  was 
a  decrease  in  las*t  year’s  production  for 
the  same  week.  The  total  production  for 
all  pens  was  4,129  eggs  or  a  yield  of  59.0 
per  cent.  As  a  class  White  Leghorns  had 
a  higher  average  than  any  of  the  other 
breeds  for  the  week.  The  per  cent  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  Leghorns  wras  66.1  and  their 
nearest  competitors  were  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds  with  61.2  per  cent. 

A  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  owned  by 
Harold  G.  Colt  was  an  easy  first  for  the 
week  with  a  lay  of  64  eggs.  Second 
honors  went  to  a  pen  of  Barred  Rocks 
and  a  pen  of  White  Rocks.  The  former 
were  owned  by  It.  W.  Davis  &  Sons  of 
Maine  and  the  latter  by  Harold  F. 
Barber  of  Massachusetts.  These  two  pens 
laid  62  eggs  respectively.  The  only  look 
in  that  the  White  Leghorns  had  was 
third  place.  This  was  won  by  a  pen 
owned  by  Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  laid  61  eggs.  No  less 
than  three  pens  were  tied  for  fourth 
honors.  These  were  distributed  between 
a  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  owned  by  R.  Wal¬ 
ter  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  a  pen  of 
White  Rocks  owned  by  Davidson  Bros, 
from  Massachusetts  and  a  pen  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds  owned  by  Homer  R.  Rowell 
of  Massachusetts.  These  three  pens  of 
birds  all  laid  60  eggs  each. 

The  leading  pens  in  the  principal 
varities  are  swaying  back  and  forth  and 
at  the  present  time  there  is  no  indication 
that  any  pen  will  be  in  first  place  two 
weeks  from  now.  In  the  Barred  Rock 
class,  a  pen  owned  by  Lewis  Farms  of 
Rhode  Island,  has  jumped  into  third  place. 
It  is  temporarily  replacing  the  pen  owned 
by  David  Deaterly  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  White  Rock  class  E.  H.  Rucker’s 
pen  from  Iowa  has  passed  the  record  of 
Ivalerok  Farm  of  Massachusetts.  There 
are  no  changes  among  White  Wyandottes 
but  in  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  the  pen 
owned  by  W.  Otis  Day  of  Massachusetts 
has  advanced  one  step  thus  being  in 
third  place.  In  the  Leghorn  group  a  pen 
owned  by  Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm  of 
Pennsylvania  came  through  with  61  eggs 
for  the  week  thus  placing  the  pen  as  the 
third  best  in  the  Leghorn  group.  Otis  T. 
Gregg's  pen  of  Leghorns  from  Connecticut 
which  held  fourth  place  last  week  has 
dropped  out  of  running  temporarily.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  a  pen 
owned  by  Tom  Barron  of  England  is  tied 
with  the  pen  owned  by  Fox  &  Sons  of 
New  Jersey,  for  fifth  place. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

BREED  AND  OWNER  EGGS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 235 

Westfield'  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 225 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 . 205 

WHITE  ROCKS 


Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 215 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 204 

E.  H.  Rucker,  Iowa .  188 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 204 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass . 138 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 254 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Mass . 245 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 222 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 221 

AVIIITE  LEGHORNS 

Geo.  Lowry  Pity.  Fm,  Inc.,  Conn.  . .  238 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore. . 224 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 222 

Hollywood  Pity.  Farm,  Wash . 214 

Fox  &  Sons’  Pity.  Farm,  N.  J . 213 

SUMMARY 

Per  cent  production  by  varieties 

20  Australorps  and  Giants . 20.0 

120  White  Rocks .  46.6 

60  White  Wyandottes .  40.7 

140  Barred  Rocks  . 59.3 

280  Rhode  Island  Reds .  61.2 

380  White  Leghorns  .  66.1 

1000  Average  all  varieties . 59.0 


Total  for  the  week  . .  4,129  eggs 

Total  to  date .  16,124  eggs 

Best  for  the  week  . . .  Pen  43 —  64  eggs 

Best  to  date . Pen  43 — 254  eggs 

Average  pen  total  . . .  161  eggs 


Shade  in  Poultry  Yard 

Will  elderberry  hushes  make  good  shade 
in  a  chicken  yard. 

Ohio  A.  D. 

Yes,  they  will  make  fair  shade.  The 
hens  will  fly  up  into  them,  hut  less  than 
into  small  trees. 

In  a  henyard  of  much  size,  big  weeds 
often  grow  and  make  just  the  kind  of 
shade  hens  want.  Where  no  growing 
thing  is  at  hand,  a  shelter  big  enough  to 
accommodate  the  flock  may  be  left  open 
on  all  sides  and  covered  with  anything 
that  will  keep  out  the  sun. 


r  We  need  600  owner-dealers 
of  our  famous  “PEEP-PEEP” 


-'“■/J  MU  UUVV  «UU  HO  TV  ll| 

pay  these  men  some  splendid  profits  for  doing 
a  little  advertising  for  us  in  their  community 
You  also  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  extra 
chicks  without  additional  cost.  So  write  today  not 
tomorrow,  for  complete  detail*  of  our  special  offer 
to  you,  and  our  beautiful  four-color  catalog. 


But/  the  Best 

BABY  CHICKS 


AMAZING  NEW 
BABY  CHICK 


“vui  man  quality. 

legr-banded  stock  that  haa 
been  “HAND  PICKED"  by 
expert  poultrymen.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  special 
pens.  Most  all  breeds.  Take 
advantage  of  eur  exception¬ 
ally  low  prieea.  Harry  yoot 
letter  to— 

WOLF  HATCHING 
AND  BREEDING  CO* 
Box  2*R 

Gibsonburg*  OhlB 


Save  Chicks 
and  Money  In 
HARDER 

ri  Round  Brooder  House 

Kaite  97Jt  of  ycur  chicks!  Calif'  rnia 
redwood  walls,  dadoed  direct  to  heavy 
silo  stave  bottoms,  makes  a  strong 
house  with  dry,  warm  floors.  Method 
of  insulation  and  circulation  amazing¬ 
ly  successful.  Easily  erected  in  a  half 
day.  Chicks  grow  quicker  in 
this  round  brooder  house 
as  tests  prove.  Write 
quick  for  “early  bird” 
discount,  description  and 
prices. 

Harder  Silo  Co.  Jnc. 

Box  BR12 
CobleskiU.  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKeliar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Our  »pecial  fall  matings  are  now  made  up  to  produce 
our  usual  “High  Grade”  fast  growing,  clean,  livable 
Chicks.  Top-notchers  for  the  Broiler  Grower— all  are 
State-tested,  B.  W.  D.  free. 

A  big  Long  Island  grower  says:  “They  are  wonderful.” 
200  12-14-Week-old  Pullets  to  spare. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.  C.  White  Cloverdale  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  Continuously  for  18  Years 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Fens  and  Trios— with  years  of  ideal 
egg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz. 
eggs  in  pedigree.  12  pedigreed  single  matings,  that  we 
know  all  about,  no  guess  work.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  I  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg- 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Hooks 
developed  through  years  of 
breeding.  Leghorns.  12c  each;  Rede, 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  14c  each;  Light 
Brahmas,  ISc  each.  Write  for  special 
prlco  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 
o-.  Box  1  02 

f  '  5l  Wharton,  O, 

ksL 


Kline’s  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  eon- 
,  test  records.  Strong  chicks.  None  better. 
:«v  100  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

iS^S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  M1DDLECREEK,  PA. 

U7IIITC  urv  A  WnATTCC  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearlings. 
WHI lb  WIAPlDUl  1 L J  Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs. 
Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.  P.  A.  Certified. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Bo*  1 95-A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

FERRIS  STRAIN  Q 

WHITE  LEGHORN  VjiUvlV.O 

Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 

*  I  2.00  per  100  *67.50—500  *1  1  0—1,000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Penna. 

rmpYOPURE  CASH  OR  C.  0.  D. 

UmimO  BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreds — 8.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  $12  00  $ 57.50  $110 

Large  English — 8.  C.  Wh.  Leg .  12.00  57.50  110 

Barred  Hocks— S.  C . .  1*  00  62  50  120 

100  x  guaranteed.  Book  your  order  “NOW”  for  Feb.,  Mar. 
and  April.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY  .  MeAUstervllle,  Penna, 

rnrvrDrv  c  high-powered 
LULIvLKLLiS  leghorns 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  qualitv.  Proven  high  production. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg.  N.  V. 

PI  fl  I  S-  C-  White  Leghorns 

*  L/  LLL  1  kJ  Purebred — Tancred  Strain 

Ready  to-lay,  $2.00  ea.  Good  size  and  healthy.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


|9n|?|7  SOL- HOT  BROODER 
f  H  Jl!/  ML  Broadside  CATALOG 

has  valuable  information  on  bestOil.Coal  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Brooders.  Save  money .  Get  i  t  before  you  buy. 

AddressH.M.SheerCo.,Quinc]rlIU.Dept.H 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100X  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  $7.50,  #10.00  and  #15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  cliix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Fur  in,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


“Mother,  isn’t  your  hair  permanently 
waved?”  “My  dear,  what  makes  you  ask 
such  a  thing?”  “I’ve  been  thinking.  Why 
can’t  I  have  my  neck  permanently 
washed  ?” — Muskogee  Phoenix. 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS — S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
100  Jt  Pure  Morgan-Tancred  Strain.  Proven  high 
production,  high  hatehability.  Send  for  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


WHITE  Leghorn  Pullots— Quality  birds;  ready-to-lay, 
$2  each;  Cockerels,  $5  each.  FRED  HEUER,  Siprille.  N.  t. 


Wk  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Turns  loss 


into  Profit  with 

Hatchery  Chicks 

—that's  what  John  Lengyel 
did — and  his  experience 
was  worth  a  $25  Prize. 

“pECORDS  prove  that 
J\.  Hatchery  Chicks 
bring  sure  profits,”  says 
John  Lengyel,  of  Michigan. 

And  he  knows.  For  he  kept 
a  record  of  150  of  his  home-hatched  chicks,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  record  of  1  50  Hatchery  Chicks.  And 
here’s  what  these  records  show: 

At  the  end  of  13  weeks  his  home-hatched  chicks 
showed  a  loss  of  $32.30.  The  same  number  of  Hatch¬ 
ery  Chicks  during  the  same  period  showed  a 
profit  of  $163.20. 

Makes  Profit  of  $4  on  Every  Hen 

Do  Hatchery  Chicks  pay?  "Yes,”  say  thousands  and 
thousands  of  farmers  and  poultry  raisers.  Mrs. 
Erma  Martin,  of  Oklahoma,  is  one  of  them.  She  says, 
"I  made  a  profit  of  nearly  $4  on  every  hen  raised  from 
Hatchery  Chicks.” 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

We  want  to  tell  you  all  the  reasons  why.  We  want  to 
show  you  how  easily  you  can  make  your  poultry  an 
important  source  of  income.  All 
these  important  facts — and  many 
more  —  are  given  in  our  Book, 
"How  to  Succeed  with  Poultry.” 
We  want  to  send  this  Book  to 
you.  It  gives  you  the  names  and 
addresses  of  hatcheries  who  will 
help  you  get  started  with  Hatchery 
Chicks.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon.  But  do  it  NOW. 

NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  HEADQUARTERS 
267  Third  National  Bldg.  Dayton,  Ohio 


Let  This  Slogan  Be  Your  Guide 


H  FOR  CHEATER  ^PROFITS 

atchery  Chicks 


Hatcheries  that  rise  this  slogan  aro  absolutely  reliable,  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  deliver  exactly  the  quality  and  breed  of  chicks  you 
order,  and  will  guarantee  you  a  square  deal.  Patronize  the  hatcheriea 
that  display  this  slogan. 


National  Campaign  Headquarters, 

267  Third  National  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Send  me  your  FREE  Book,  "Howto  Succeed 
with  Poultry.” 

Name  . 

P.0 . 


R.F.D . . . State 


8x8  ft.  Amherst 


iSHili 


Every  Poultry  mari 
Needs  This  Equipment 

Young  builds  not  only  Poultry  Houses 
but  other  necessary  equipment;  Oat 
Sprouters,  Feed  Hoppers,  Sanitary  and 
Trap  Nests,  Yard  Gates,  etc.  All  are 
made  from  selected  lumber,  kiln-dried, 
accurately  cut  and  fitted. 

You’ll  find  something  you  need  in  our 
FREE  Catalog  of  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Poultry 
Equipment.  Write  today. 

Er  vm  img  rn  85  DEpoT  street 

.  C.  HJUNU  '-U.  RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


Better  Results 
Assured 

Hundreds  of  successful  poultrymen  unsolicit¬ 
ed  have  written  us  that 

Diamond  Pick 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap 

has  produced  better  results  for  them. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  S4.00  for  a  100  lb. 
sample  bag,  freight,  prepaid,  to  points  in  N.  Y., 
N  J  ,  Penna.  and  Va.  only.  Your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


30  doz  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
P  aches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Bet  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
ing  green  cut  bone.  * 

HENS  Mann’S  1B0N0aYCF-Tn«. 

.  No  money  in  advance.  Gott 

!  A  3A  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO^ 

Sori  1  Box  ;g  Milford,  Mass. 


Two  Story  Henhouse 

I  want  to  build  a  house  for  about  300 
to  350  hens,  and  conclude  that  a  20x30 
foot  two-story  bouse  would  be  the  most 
economical  for  me  to  build  instead  of  a 
longer  one-story  building.  Do  you  know 
of  any  objectionable  features  to  a  two- 
story  henhouse,  and  can  the  flock  be 
kept  as  healthy  in  a  two-story  house  as 
in  a  one-story  twice  the  length?  c.  L. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  feasible  thing  if  more  con 
venient  for  you  than  otherwise.  It  is  a 
little  more  trouble  to  take  care  of  the 
birds  in  such  a  house,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  kept  in  sanitary 
condition.  We  hear  now  and  then  from 
those  who  built  a  two-story  henhouse 
and  get  good  results  from  it.  The 
majority  of  people  however,  when  they 
have  plenty  of  land  prefer  the  house 
with  only  one  floor. 


Enteritis  in  Poultry 

I  wish  a  little  information  on  a  dis¬ 
ease  called  enteritis.  What  causes  this 
disease?  Is  it  caused  by  a  weakened  con¬ 
dition  from  worms  or  coccidiosis  or  in¬ 
flammation?  Can  it  be  controlled? 

Pennsylvania.  A.  G.  P. 

“Enteritis”  is  not  caused  by  inflamma¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  intestine. 
The  termination  “itis”  denotes  inflamma¬ 
tion  wherever  it  is  found  in  medical 
literature.  Being  an  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  it  has  many  causes.  It  ac¬ 
companies  various  diseases  of  other  or¬ 
gans,  may  be  caused  by  intestinal  para¬ 
sites,  worms  or  coccidiosis,  spoiled  foods, 
mineral  poisons  and  perhaps  lack  of 
grit.  As  a  simple  inflammation  of  mod¬ 
erate  severity  it  results  in  a  temporary 
diarrhoea.  Severe  forms  of  enteritis  show 
such  symptoms  as  watery  droppings,  per¬ 
haps  of  greenish  or  yellow  color,  loss  of 
appetite,  droopiness,  unusual  thirst, 
paralysis  of  the  legs,  weakness  and  death. 
Not  all  of  these  symptoms  need  be  ex¬ 
pected,  any  more  than  all  possible  symp¬ 
toms  of  other  diseases  are  to  be  found  in 
each  case. 

Simple  enteritis,  resulting  from  irritat¬ 
ing  foods  or  like  causes  may  be  treated 
by  giving  a  cathartic  dose  of  castor  oil 
to  individual  birds  or  adding  Epsom  salts 
to  the  water  that  will  be  drunk  within 
a  few  hours  in  the  amount  of  one  pound 
to  each  100  mature  birds  or  each  400 
pounds  of  growing  stock.  Subsequent 
feeding  should  he  light  for  a  time,  or  un¬ 
til  diarrhoea  disappears. 

Forms  of  enteritis  caused  by  intestinal 
worms  call  for  removal  of  the  worms  by 
some  effective  treatment.  In  any  case,  it 
is  obvious  that  removal  of  any  ascer¬ 
tainable  cause  should  precede  treatment 
for  the  resulting  inflammation.  Prof. 
Roy  E.  Jones  of  .the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  lias  given  in  the  New 
England  Poultryman  the  following  form¬ 
ula  and  method  of  using  an  enteritis 
powder :  Formula,  S  ozs.  powdered  cate¬ 
chu,  2  ozs.  powdered  calcium  phenol-sul- 
ponate,  2  ozs.  powdered  sodium  phenol- 
sulphonate,  4  ozs.  powdered  sulphate  of 
zinc.  The  ingredients  should  be  of  high 
quality,  thoroughly  powdered  and  mixed. 
This  is  an  antiseptic  and  strongly  as¬ 
tringent  powder  that  the  druggist  will 
have  to  be  called  upon  to  prepare  and, 
probably  to  obtain  the  ingerdients  of. 
Method  of  using :  One  heaping  teaspoon 
of  the  powder  to  each  gallon  of  drinking 
water  for  one  week.  Skip  one  day  while 
giving  Epsom  salts  as  above  suggested; 
then  continue  for  one  week  longer.  This 
applies  to  treating  the  older  chickens  for 
coccidiosis,  for  feeding  growing  stock  or 
mature  stock  for  enteritis,  paralysis  and 
scattered  worm  infestation. 

Enteritis  powder  may  also  be  used  for 
mature  birds  by  mixing  in  the  dry  mash 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  each  100 
pounds  of  mash,  if  these  birds  are  in 
reasonably^good  condition,  eating  mash 
evenly  anirnot  so  far  gone  that  they  are 
drinking  water  but  eating  little  feed. 
This  feeding  may  bo  continued  for  two 
or  three  week  periods.  Another  use  of 
the  powder  described  is  to  give  it  to 
young  chicks  after  the  first  or  second 
week  as  a  preventive  or  control  of  cocci¬ 
diosis.  It  is  given  to  these  chicks  in  dry 
mash  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  pound 
to  the  100  pounds  of  mash.  Prof.  .Tones 
says  that  when  fed  continuously  in  this 
manner  it  appears  to  he  a  very  effective 
measure  of  control  of  coccidiosis.  A 
severe  infestation  of  tape  and  round 
worms  is  a  bad  condition  to  combat :  it 
may  require  pretty  radical  measures  for 
its  control.  Removal  of  all  sources  of  in¬ 
festation  by  sanitation,  removal  or  de¬ 
struction  of  infected  birds,  use  of  new 
ground  or  platforms  that  can  be  kept 
clean  and  perhaps  screening  the  poultry 
quarters  against  the  common  fly  that  car¬ 
ries  the  small  tape  worm  to  poultry. 
From  your  description,  I  judge  that  you 
are  using  limited  quarters  for  your  flock 
and  those  that  have  been  long  in  use. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  venerabee  Scot  purchased  a  little 
radio  set,  and  a  few  days  later  his  friends 
asked  him  how  he  liked  it.  “Well,  it’s  a’ 
right  to  listen  to,”  he  replied,  “but  those 
bulbs  are  nae  sae  glide  to  read  by.” — 
Locomotive  Engineers’  Journal. 


T he  man  with  5000  layers 
... and  why  he  fed 
ready-mixed  feeds 


m 


'  IFTEEN  years  ago  he 
-ML.  started  with  300  birds. 
Poultry  raising  wasn’t  as  sci¬ 
entific  a  business  then  as  it  is 
now.  There  was  a  lot  of  grop¬ 
ing  in  the  dark  after  efficient 
methods  of  getting  more  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  man  realized  that  there 
was  a  lot  to  be  learned — that 
many  things  in  the  business 
could  be  improved.  Pie  kept  in 
touch  with  the  colleges  and  read 
the  magazines.  As  soon  as  a 
new  practice  was  proven  to  be 
sound,  he  adopted  it.  Culling 
. . .  trap-nesting . . .  housing  . . . 
and  scientific  feeding — these 
were  things  that  he  valued  and 
used  as  profit  aids.  Now  he  has 
a  flock  of  5,000  layers. 

Recently,  in  one  of  the  poul¬ 
try  papers,  he  stated  his  reas¬ 
ons  for  usingready-mixed  feeds. 
Many  trials  and  experiments 
taught  him  that  he  could  not 
balance  his  mash  feeds  scien¬ 
tifically.  Pie  did  not  have  fa¬ 
cilities  to  analyze  each  com¬ 
ponent  that  forms  the  mash. 
Therefore,  he  could  not  secure 
the  correct-proportions  of  pro¬ 
teins,  minerals,  vitamins  and 
carbohydrates.  The  firms  man¬ 
ufacturing  the  best  commercial 
feeds  have  chemists  in  charge 
of  laboratories,  nutrition  ex¬ 
perts  in  charge  of  experi¬ 
mental  farms  where  all 
this  testing  work  is  done  W 
for  him.  L* 


Again,  he  found  that  he 
could  not  always  procure  many 
of  the  ingredients  necessary  for 
the  feed  he  wanted.  He  was 
forced  to  substitute,  and  thus 
throw  the  feed  out  of  balance. 

He  also  considered  the  item 
of  his  own  time.  He  wanted  to 
devote  it  to  more  productive 
things  than  figuring  out  mix¬ 
tures,  procuring  the  ingredients 
and  doing  the  mixing.  But  more 
important  than  all,  he  has 
found  that  “commercial  feed 
makes  me  more  money”,  to 
use  his  own  words. 

The  general  advantages  of 
ready-mixed  feeds  apply  to 
dairying  as  well  as  poultry 
raising.  Balance  and  complete¬ 
ness  in  the  diet  is  just  as  es¬ 
sential  to  cows  as  it  is  to  hens 
— and  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure  constant  balance 
with  a  home-mixed  feed. 

In  order  to  make  its  feeds 
right  both  scientifically  and 
practically,  The  Park  and  Pol¬ 
lard  Company  maintains  ex¬ 
perimental  farms  and  labo¬ 
ratories.  These  are  indispens¬ 
able  aids  to  efficient  feeds — 
just  as  essential  as  scientific 
mixing  machinery  .They  create 
formulas  that  create  profits  for 
the  consumer.  And  it  is  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  consumer  that  Park 
&  Pollard  has  at  heart.  By 
I  J  making  its  customers  pros- 
^  perous,  the  firm  has  built 
prosperity  for  itself. 


Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  /  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  /  Growirg 
Feed  /  Intermediate  Chick  Feed  /  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  r  P  &  P  Chick  Starter 
—Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  r  Milk-Maid  24%  /  Bet-R-Milk  20%  /  Herd- 
Helth  16  /  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  r  Bison 

Stock  Feed  /  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  /  Pigeon  Feed  /  P&  P  Horse  Feed 
i  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


'To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — 
look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer. 

G&Parkt&Pollard  G> 

Boston,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  find  that  your  paper  makes  and  saves 
more  money  than  any  other  of  the  half 
dozen  that  come  to  my  desk.  Your  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Gilliland  vs.  Strickler  case  has 
prompted  me  to  send  you  the  enclosed 
clippings  from  the  Gettysburg  Times. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  w.  w. 

The  above  refers  to  II.  W.  Cobb,  who 
has  been  operating  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
for  a  number  of  years  as  the  Glen  Rock 
Nursery  and  Stock  Farm.  Cobb’s  record 
is  that  of  a  “gyp”  dealer.  The  Gettys¬ 
burg  Times  would  have  done  well  to  look 
up  Cobb’s  record  before  publishing  such 
buncombe  as  appears  in  the  item  which 
has  been  sent  us  by  a  number  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  subscribers.  This  pictures  Cobb  as 
about  the  biggest 'poultry man  on  earth. 
To  quote :  “Gettysburg  has  become  the 
executive  headquarters  of  the  Glen  Rock 
Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  a  national  or¬ 
ganization,”  etc.  Cobb  owned  no  farm 
or  nursery  at  Ridgewood,  but  he  did  re¬ 
ceive  orders  for  poultry  and  money  under 
these  false  pretenses.  Again,  “Mr.  Cobb 
has  an  interest  in  19  hatcheries  from 
Maine  to  California.”  Ilis  only  interest 
is  that  he  may  have  in  ordering  chicks 
from  that  number  of  hatcheries,  the 
chicks  being  shipped  to  customers  who 
sent  him  orders  believing  that  he  had  a 
hatchery  at  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  article  gives  impressions 
equally  false,  but  in  no  part  of  it  is  the 
direct  statement  that  Cobb  is  a  breeder 
or  owns  a  flock  of  poultry.  We  merely 
want  our  readers  to  know  he  is  a  “gyp” 
of  the  poultry  trade. 

Grand  juries  in  four  Vermont  counties 
will  be  called  in  special  sessions  to  hear 
evidence  against  eight  “high  pressure” 
stock  salesmen  from  Boston  and  New 
York  who  are  said  to  have  mulcted 
Vermonters  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars. 

In  Bennington  County  a  widow,  matron 
at  the  Soldiers’  Home,  gave  up  $2,000  in 
exchange  for  stock  certificates  which  cost 
more  to  print  than  the  stock  they 
represented  is  valued  at.  Another  victim 
of  the  “high  pressure”  band  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  who  had  saved  $25,000  during  a 
lifetime,  and  surrendered  all  of  it  for 
several  handsomely  embossed  certificates 
of  little  value. 

In  Addison  County  they  induced  a 
Middlebury  College  professor  to  give  them 
stock  certificates  representing  $9,000  in 
exchange  for  shares  in  an  Fast  Indian 
fruit  company,  which  they  pictured  to 
him  as  already  richer  than  the  United. 

In  Orange  County  they  sold  shares  in 
a  mica  mine  which  they  said  would  rival 
every  such  mine  in  the  country,  but  the 
mine  turned  out  to  be  an  abandoned 
quarry  at  Canaan,  N.  H. 

We  are  publishing  the  above  story 
purely  as  a  warning  to  our  readers,  to 
beware  of  stock  salesmen  running  around 
the  country.  It  is  seldom  if  ever  that 
farming  districts  are  canvassed  for  the. 
sale  of  legitimate  -stocks  or  other  securi¬ 
ties.  High  pressure  salesmen  have  a  way 
of  making  black  appear  white  while  in 
their  presence.  Country  people  need  to 
develop  a  sales  resistance  towards  this 
class  of  salesmen  who  are  little  better 
than  the  highwaymen  of  old  or  the  “hold¬ 
up”  men  who  operate  in  the  cities  at  the 
present  time.  Before  investing  in  anything 
investigate !  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  always  glad 
to  give  advice. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  2G. — A  temporary 
injunction  restraining  the  sale  of  stock  in 
two  magazines,  The  People's  Home  Jour¬ 
nal  and  The  Periodical  Press,  was  issued 
today  by  Vice-chancellor  John  II.  Backes. 
The  restraining  order  was  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Robert  D.  Grosinan,  special 
deputy  attorney  general  of  New  Jersey, 
who  alleges  that  the  publishing  com¬ 
panies  are  violating  provisions  of  the 
State  “blue  sky”  law.  He  also  charged 
that  the  companies  were  insolvent  and 
asked  that  a  receiver  be  appointed.  There 
will  be  a  hearing  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Grosman  alleges  that  The  People's 
Home  Journal  suspended  publication  after 
its  September  issue  and  that  The  Peri¬ 
odical  Press  has  not  been  published  for  a 
year.  The  People's  Home  Journal  was 
established  in  1885. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  in  receipt 
of  reports  that  the  stocks  of  these  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  were  being  exploited 
by  brokers  in  a  strong-arm  fashion. 
When  a  publisher  attempts  to  sell  stock 
to  readers  of  his  publication  it  invariably 
means  that  the  publication  is  on  its  last 
legs. 


Could  you  advise  me  about  the  Uuited 
Tailoring  Company  Inc.,  752-754  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y.?  Are  they  reliable 
and  will  they  refund  the  money  when  the 
customer  is  not  satisfied?  I  have  an  in¬ 
quiry  from  Tony  Gorgo,  of  this  place,  as 
he  purchased  two  suits  of  clothes  from 
them.  The  salesman  took  his  measure  and 
a  small  deposit,  and  in  about  two  weeks 
the  suits  arrived  by  parcel  post  C’.  O.  D. 
(the  salesman  promised  personal  delivery 
so  as  to  see  to  the  fit).  Mr.  Gorgo  paid 
for  them  and  when  he  tried  them  on 
there  was  no  fit  whatever,  besides  the 
goods  were  nothing  like  the  material 
picked  from  the  salesman.  This  is  all 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  Mr.  Gorgo  asked 
me  to  -see  or  write  and  have  the  company 
refund  his  money.  This  I  did,  but  they 
send  a  blank  to  fill  with  the  proper 
measure  and  say  they  cannot  return  his 
money.  I  was  wondering  if  Mr,  Gorgo 
would  have  to  give  this  to  a  lawyer,  or  is 
there  some  other  way  he  could  compel 
the  company  to  refund  his  money,  as  -he 
has  _  returned  the  suits  and  they  have 
received  them.  m.  c.  v. 

New  Jersey 

We  have  had  considerable  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  United  Tailoring  Co.,  on 
this  complaint ;  but  the  firm  persistently 
refuses  to  refund  any  money.  The  com¬ 
pany  offers  to  replace  the  suits  upon 
being  supplied  with  revised  measurements. 
As  usual  the  agent  makes  any  promise 
necessary  to  secure  the  order  and  deposit, 
and  then  the  customer  is  obliged  to  take 
what  he  can  get.  Perhaps  the  victim 
could  secure  redress  by  legal  process,  but 
if  so  it  would  cost  him  more  than  the 
price  of  the  two  suits  to  fight  his  case 
in  court.  We  do  not  mean  -to  leave  the 
impression  that  all  clothing  companies 
selling  through  agents  treat  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  tins  manner  but  the  number  of 
complaints  of  this  character  indicate  that 
they  are  in  the  majority. 

The  C.  L.  Saxton  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  is 
a  large  real  estate  concern  to  which  we 
had  written  concerning  Lake  Erie  shore 
property  we  have  for  sale.  Their  agent 
from  the  Lawrence  Park  (Erie)  office 
visited  us  and  listed  our  farm.  However 
to  advertise  it  the  firm  agrees  to  put  with 
whatever  amount  we  pay  ($10,  $15  or 
$25)  an  equal  amount  for  advertising. 
As  they  say,  they  can  make  better  rates 
than  can  individuals,  and  this  gives  them 
a  working  capital.  When  the  place  is 
sold,  the  amount  paid  in  is  deducted  from 
their  commission  (5  per  cent,  I  believe). 
Some  of  these  shore  farms  make  wonder¬ 
fully  fine  Summer  homes  for  city  people. 
We  want  to  know  if  the  firm  is  known 
as  fair-dealing,  and  if  the  payment  at 
time  of  listing  is  usual.  It  is  not  in  our 
village.  MRS.  J.  P. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  the  real  estate  agency, 
but  our  universal  advice  to  property- 
owners  is  not  to  pay  an  advance  fee  for 
the  sale  of  property  on  any  pretext.  If 
this  woman  desires  to  spend  money  for 
advertising  her  property,  she  can  do 
the  advertising  herself  and  then  there 
will  be  no  question  that  she  is  getting 
the  advertising  for  which  she  pays. 

I  shipped  three  cases  (90  dozen) 
hatching  eggs  to  Doris  Leghorn  Farm, 
Garland,  Pa.,  for  Mrs.  IV.  E.  Williamson, 
Hopkinsville,  Ky.  They  were  tagged 
Doris  Leghorn  Farm,  Garland,  Pa.,  from 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Williamson,  Hopkinsville, 
Ky.,  and  were  to  be  38c  a  dozen,  and  the 
new  cases,  50c  each,  or  a  total  of  $31.20. 
If  you  can  do  anything  about  this  I  shall 
appreciate  it  very  much.  I  believe  I 
have  been  one  of  your  subscribers  for 
about  30  years  and  on  account  of  Pu- 
lisher’s  Desk  have  not  lost  anything  by 
shipping  to  worthless  concerns.  A.  j.  c. 

Kentucky. 

We  haven’t  been  able  to  get  any  re¬ 
sponse  to  several  letters  with  regard  to 
this  claim.  The  experience  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  subscriber  may  prove  of  service  to 
other  poultrymen  when  asked  to  supply 
eggs  for  the  Doris  Leghorn  Farms,  which 
farm  incidentally  claims  “Every  chick  by 
a  200-egg'  male.”  No  exception  is  made 
of  eggs  purchased  from  Kentucky. 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  from  S. 
Mayer,  t>a2  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Please  tell  me  if  they  are  reliable,  as  I 
want  something  to  do;  did  not  write  to 

theoR  MRS  F.  E.  D. 

New  York 

Me  have  a  number  of  inquires  about 
Mayer’s  propositions.  He  offers  to  pay 
$8.50  per  dozen  for  sewing  house  dresses 
and  nightshirts,  or  this  is  the  way  he 
intends  the  offer  to  be  interpreted.  What 
he  says  is  “These  garments  pay  $8.50  per 
dozen  for  -sewing.”  He  requires  a  $2 
deposit  for  material.  The  same  old  game 
to  sell  some  cheap  material,  and  the 
woman  sends  the  82.  She  will  be  obliged 
to  sell  it  to  someone  else  to  recover  the 
deposit. 


Recollections  of  the  Winter 
of  1835-6 

The  season  of  1835  was  backward,  and 
a  majority  of  farmers  had  not  finished 
husking,  when,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
November  22  near  midnight,  a  snowstorm 
began  and  continued  until  about  daylight 
of  the  23rd  resulting  in  from  six  to  seven 
inches  of  snow,  mixed  with  a  little  sleet 
that  froze  as  it  fell,  making  excellent 
sleighing.  The  weather  for  a  few  days 
before  had  been  like  Indian  Summer,  with 
no  frost  in  the  ground,  and  ungathered 
apples,  when  snow  disappeared  in  the 
Spring,  were  sound.  This  snow  fell  level; 
and  was  soon  followed  by  more  falling  in 
the  same  way.  Through  the  following 
December,  January  and  March  storms  of 
snow  and  wind  raged  until  the  average 
of  snow  was  thought  to  be  five  feet,  but 
drifted  beyond  anything  known  before  or 
since.  The  old-fashioned  fireplace  with 
back-log  and  fore-stick  was  the  farmers’ 
fireside  of  those  days,  and  wood  was 
drawn  in  the  Winter  and  burned  green. 
The  great  depth  of  snow  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  far  into  wood  lots,  and  trees 
near  the  highway  were  extensively  cut. 
When  the  snow  disappeared,  many  of  the 
stumps  were  found  to  be  three  feet  high. 
Breaking  roads  and  tearing  down  fences 
to  make  travel  possible  was  the  important 
daily  occupation  for  several  weeks  in 
succession.  Grain  was  the  produce  drawn 
to  Poughkeepsie,  and  team  after  team 
followed  each  other  in  funeral  procession 
until  openings  to  pass  were  reached. 
There  were  no  rainstorms  during  the 
Winter,  and  the  cold  was  severe.  The 
coldest  day  and  night  was  perhaps  the 
Kith  of  December,  when  the  great  fire  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Cold 
rendering  the  fire  department  useless. 
Rufus  King  (father  of  ex-Gov.  John  A. 
King,  I  think,)  headed  a  party  of  noted 
citizens  in  a  row-boat  on  that  night  to 
get  powder  to  blow  up  buildings  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  fire;  and  so  cold  was  the  weather, 
and  so  great  the  amount  of  ice  encount¬ 
ered,  that  it  was  only  by  dint  of  the 
utmost  courage  they  reached  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  and  returned. 

On  that  day  my  grandfather  delivered 
a  load  of  pork  aboard  the  barge  at  the 
-foot  of  Main  Street.  She  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  New  York,  received  her 
freight,  and  started  before  noon  for  New 
York,  and  arrived  that  night.  The  next 
morning,  the  17th.  men  on  foot  and  horses 
crossed  the  river  at  Poughkeepsie  on  the 
ice.  The  ice  on  river  remained  firm  up  to 
the  30th  of  March,  on  which  day  stages 
ran  from  Poughkeepsie  to  Albany  on  the 
ice.  On  the  1st  of  April.  1836,  men  on 
foot  crossed  on  the  ice,  but  it  was  not 
considered  safe  for  teams,  and  it  soon 
after  broke  up. 

The  amount  of  snow  accumulated  on 
Main  Street.  Poughkeepsie,  by  shoveling 
-from  sidewalks  and  in  front  of  buildings, 
was  so  great  that  a  farmer  on  top  of  a 
50  bushel  load  of  grain  looked  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  second-story  windows. 
By  throwing  in  so  much  loose  snow  the 
roadway  in  Main  Street  became  very 
uneven,  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  and 
then  a  breakdown,  bringing  a  string  of 
teams  behind  to  a  halt.  Men  swore,  clerks 
looked  up  from  below  and  laughed,  and 
boys  and  men  for  a  “quarter”  or  less 
helped  repair  damages.  Countrymen 
thought  the  village  should  mend  the 
road ;  the  villagers  thought  the  country¬ 
men  should,  and  finally  the  village  men 
collected  toll  from  the  country  teams. 
Plowing  in  the  Spring  of  1S36  was  com¬ 
menced  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
was  the  done  in  lots  where  the  snow 
banks  still  extended  nearly  a  rod  from 
the  fences. 

Thus  came  and  went  the  famous  Win¬ 
ter  of  1835-36 ;  believed  by  my  grand¬ 
father,  who  wrote  this  account,  (as  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  latitude)  the  most  rigorous 
and  severe  ever  known  to  man. 

New  York  irexe  l.  faivre. 


The  movement  is  gaining  ground  to 
have  the  name  of  every  community  painted 
on  some  conspicuous  roof.  This  will  be 
a  great  help  to  the  motorffift  struck  by  a 
fast  freight  at  the  crossing. — Detroit 
News. 
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■A  FRAME  $ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts. 
Humber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIO  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders,  Cider  Mills.  Ford  and  Ford- 
[  son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  9  Belleville,  Pa. 


More  Money 

with  a 

I  copper-content,  galvanized  Off 

ROSSMETAL  MLO 

j  Keeps  ensilage  sweet  —  no  freeze  troubles  —  no 
I  shrinkage — no  swelling — fire-proof — windproof 
j  —  easily  made  higher  —  lifetime  satisfaction. 
1  Free  book — ‘  ‘  Users  Own  V/ords”  written  by 
250  satisfied  Ross  owners. 


,  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO 

[  (Es  tablished 

Check 


Silos 

Cutters 


Hog  Houses 


Springfield,  Ohio 
837  Warder  St. 
items  wanted 


Stanchions  | 
Cribs  | 


Brooder  Houses 


for  Swollen  Tendons 

Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles. 
Stops  the  lameness  and  pain  from  a  splint 
or  soft  curb.  Mo  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  can  he  useiL  82.50  at  druggists,  or 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Interesting  horse-book  2-8 
free. 

From  a  race  hone  oxener:  "T'scd  Absorb* 

Ine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with  strained  ten* 
don.  Colt  all  over  lamcnes*,  though  for  9 
time  couldn’t  take  a  step.  Great  stuff,” 


DEE 

years'  (1897  to  1929)  TTped  every 
year!  Original  Harder  Stave  Silos 
are  still  going  good  after  n  third 
centurv.  Average  less  than  5%  de¬ 
preciation  on  all  Harder  Silos  in 
Service.  That’s  a  bi"  savin"!  At 
this  season  of  the  year  prices  are 
lowest  and  discounts  greatest . 
Send  postal  today  for  Harder  Silo  cata¬ 
log,  prices  and  “early  bird"  discount. 

HARDER  SILO  CO..  INC. 

Box  R12  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 

4,Pion©*f  Makers  of  Profitable  S’los" 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
Mid  others  with“Hercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 1 0  °fo  Down 
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/rite  Qulckfor  Agent’sOffer 

;  Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
In  my  new  special  agrent's  offer. 
''Abo  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

9mii  C*  CAnt.rvlllA  Iniua 


FOR  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 
DURING  THE  WINTER  MONTHS 

Aiken,  S.  C.  and  Augusta,  Ga. — Warm  sunshine 
and  flowers.  Excellent  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.  Through  Pullman  cars  from  New 
York.  Reduced  fares.  Booklets,  schedules,  etc.. 
R.  H.  DeButts,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  152  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone  Wisconsin  2205. 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


KODAK  films  ki°s&jv&l°vx 

Developed  for  5c.  Prints  3c  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE.  43  Bertha  Sb.  Albany.  H.  Y. 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  lor  RUGS,  31. IS  lb. 

Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  FREE. 

H.  Bartlett  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Add  $4  a  Ton  to  Your  Corn  Crop  With 


Every  100  tons  of  corn  placed 
in  a  Rib-Stone  Silo  equals  $400  added 
feed  value.  Plan  to  have  June  grass 
succulence  for  your  cows  next  winter  !  They 
will  average  150  gals,  more  milk — 1,500  gals, 
for  10  cows!  70  lbs.  more  butter  per  year. 

Special  Discounts— for  Early  Buying  — for  Early  Erection 

Arrange  now  to  buy — for  cash  or  on  time.  Let  US  donate 
your  first  payment !  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos  soon  pay 
their  cost.  Erected  complete  by  us  and  guaranteed  uncon¬ 
ditionally.  Let  us  PROVE  the  money-saving  and  exclusive 
features  of  Rib-Stone  Silos.  Send  for  facts  and  discounts. 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

Box  410  LE  ROY,  NEW  YORK 


Concrete  Stave 
Tile — Metal 
‘’Globe"  Wood 


Get  Away  From  Long 
Disagreeable  Winters 

Why  struggle  with  long  cold  and  disagree¬ 
able  winters  when  you  can  make  a  com¬ 
fortable  living  in  Jasper  County,  Mo.,  where 
the  climate  is  ideal  for  dairying,  stock  rais¬ 
ing  and  crop  production.  Cattle  graze  the 
year  around  oftentimes.  There  are  many 
distinctive  advantages  to  living  in  Jasper 
County — all  told  in  our  Agricultural  Book¬ 
let.  Write  for  your  copy;  free. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Room  23,  Carthage,  Mo. 


1  VMM  UAVFM  FLORIDA,  Oil  St.  Andrews 
LI  ™ll  flAVEiIij  Bay,  Invites  you  to  Bpend  the 
winter  there.  Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Golf,  varied 
entertainment.  Furnished  rooms,  apartments,  cottages. 
Living  expenses  low.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce 


The  World*  s  Leading 

TAXIDERMISTS 

Mounting  by  Museum  Methods 
All  heads  modelled, not  “stuffed” 
Master-mounting  :  Master-tanning 
Write  for  new  catalog 
JAMES  L.  CLARK  STUDIOS,  INC. 
70S-71S  Whitlock  Avenue,  New  York 


Mechanical  Ferrets 

Hunters  and  trappers,  see  and  try  the  “Screw  Bug,”  a 
mechanical  ferret  for  routing  rabbits,  skunks  and  other 
burrowing  animals.  Sold  direct  by  mail,  allowing  five 
days’  trial  with  absolute  money  back  guarantee.  Price 
$4,00  each  with  order  prepaid,  or  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 
Free  circulars  and  testimonials. 

THE  GRABOW  COMPANY 

Dept.  R  Franklin  Square  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Oats  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr„  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


Any  Three  Loiter  Monogram  on  High-Grade  Stationery 
Boxed  24  sheets  and  21  envelopes.  Postpaid,  $  1 .50 
Makes  Beautiful  Gifts.  MSS.  ROBT.  JOHNSON.  Middlebraneh.  0 


o  •  y  w7C**nVl»  To  sell  best  line  of  DAIRY 
SALLSMtiN:  and  POULTRY  FEEDS 

in  exclusive  territories  for  one  of  the  country’s  fore¬ 
most  manufacturers  on  straight  commission  basis. 
Give  age,  experience,  etc.  ADVERTISER  a464,  care  of 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  :  or  «d- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


r  1NTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
iV  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
jO  per  month  and  maintenance;  aPp!y  by  Jetter 
■n, -losing  references  and  giving  cmnplete: 
ation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SDlh 
s’TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
ockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  


IKN — Gardener,  $72  a  month  and  maintenance, 
good  health  and  references  required;  expen¬ 
ded  with  care  of  shrubs,  trees,  lawns,  flowers, 
te.;  personal  interview  will  be  required;  apply 
iv  letter  or  in  person,  BROOKLYN  SI  ATE 
IOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
I.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

YOMEN  —  Shop  foreman,  $82  a  month  and 
maintenance;  good  health  and  references;  ex- 
lerienced  in  directing  work  of  others,  keeping 
ecords,  working  knowledge  of  sewing  room  and 
ailor  shop;  personal  interview  will  be  required; 
ipply  by  letter  or  in  person,  BROOKLYN 
STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Avenue, 
Irooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  wanted,  general  cleaning,  salary  $45 
per  month  and  maintenance;  state  age,  date 
available  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULO¬ 
SIS  HOSPITAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 


WANTED — Married  man  to  care  for  nine  acres, 
tw<f  cows,  few  chickens,  general  chores;  must 
be  steady;  salary,  house  and  $100  per  month; 
year  round  position,  permanent;  write  give  ref¬ 
erence  and  present  number  in  family;  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7414,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  or  widow  with 
small  family  to  board  four  to  five  men  on 
New  Jersey  farm;  men’s  house  separate  and 
furnished;  applicants  to  have  own  furniture; 
permanent  home,  well  located.  ADVERTISER 
7430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


iV ANTED — Married  couple  for  a  country  insti¬ 
tution;  wife  for  cleaning  and  pantry  work; 
nan  to  look  after  furnaces,  drive  car,  odd  jobs, 
>te.  ADVERTISER  7462,  care  Rural  New- 
STorker. 


WANT  cook  to  handle  kitchen  only  in  compe¬ 
tent  manner  for  family  of  six  in  country,  35 
miles  from  New  York;  pleasant  quarters,  two 
full  days  each  month  off;  only  country  person 
willing  to  furnish  full  particulars  as  to  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  need  answer.  ADVERTISER 
7463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FAMILY  of  five  in  country  within  30  miles 
New  York  City  require  services  of  woman  to 
cook  and  take  care  of  lower  floor;  no  laundry, 
pleasant  room,  full  day  off  twice  each  month, 
fare  paid  to  New  York;  wages  $60;  state  full 
particulars  and  references  in  reply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  develop 
70-acre  farm,  now  equipped  for  1,000  hens 
and  4,000  broilers,  on  half  share  basis;  will 
help  financially.  ADVERTISER  7446,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  without  children  to 
take  care  of  horse  and  help  in  nursery  work; 
a  good  place  for  a  steady  man.  Apply  BAGA¬ 
TELLE  NURSERY,  Wyandanch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable  man  as  night  watchman; 

must  know  something  about  stock  and  be 
able  to  drive  and  also  ride  horseback;  must 
have  good  references  as  to  character  and  abili¬ 
ty  as  watchman  on  an  estate;  wanted  on  same 
estate  good  tractor  man.  Reply  to  BOX  330, 
Greenwich.  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  on  poultry  farm, 
80  miles  from  Buffalo;  fifty  dollars  to  start; 
give  height,  weight,  full  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  Catholic,  for  truck  and 
general  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  7461,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  middle  age,  for  farm 
work  and  taking  care  of  stock;  no  dairy;  bun¬ 
galow  with  electric  light,  milk  and  fire  wood 
furnished  with  $75  per  month;  no  boys  need  ap¬ 
ply.  ADVERTISER  7452,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  woman  school  teacher 
for  rural  school  between  30  and  40;  good  sal¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  7457,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — March  15  expert  incubator,  brooder 
and  broiler  man;  splendid  future  for  the  right 
man.  LEGIIORNVILLE  POULTRY  FARM. 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  man,  28,  with  college  training,  wishes 
position  on  an  estate  or  other  work,  chiefly 
outdoors;  estate  experience;  good  driver;  un¬ 
derstands  construction  and  surveying;  good  cor¬ 
respondent  and  typist.  ADVERTISER  7441, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  capable  of 
taking  care  of  herd  and  milk  plant;  experi¬ 
enced  feeder,  calf  raiser  and  A.  R.  man;  under¬ 
stands  certified  milk  production.  ADVERTISER 
7402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  married  man,  gardener,  chauf¬ 
feur,  handyman;  New  York  license;  willing 
to  go  anywhere.  BOX  433,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


AMERICAN — Man,  reliable,  responsible,  non¬ 
drinker,  of  good  family,  seeks  a  home;  can 
milk,  attend  horses,  do  chores;  wages  no  con¬ 
sideration  if  place  is  agreeable;  reference  ,A-1. 
ADVERTISER  7416,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Caretaker’s  position  by  middle-aged 
Americans;  wife  fine  cook;  man  care  poultry, 
garden,  fires,  etc.;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  work,  care  estate;  experienced 
farmer;  cook;  child.  LESTER  FRASER,  Gen. 
Del.,  Milford,  N.  H. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position;  married,  small 
family,  college  trained,  thoroughly  experienced 
cattleman;  can  get  results;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7427,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Young  man  for  dairy;  wife 
for  housework;  on  shares.  J.  KOPPENAAL, 
626  Gregory  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


MAN,'  59,  caretaker-watchman,  experienced  on 
private  place:  will  do  own  cooking;  small 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7429,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COOK,  man,  desires  position  on  farm  or  for 
small  institution;  excellent  references;  avail¬ 
able  now.  W.  L.  CHAFFEE,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  American  young  man,  ex¬ 
perienced  around  poultry,  cows,  horses,  good 
milker.  S.  DICKENS,  Gen.  Del.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


HONEST,  reliable  woman,  48,  wants  housework, 
cooking  or  housekeeper;  no  washing;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7432,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN,  45,  reliable,  abstinent;  references  con¬ 
tinue  over  25  years  in  only  two  places;  wants 
steady  position;  successful  chick  raiser;  can 
furnish  300  pullets.  ADVERTISER  7433,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  companion-worker  in 
small  family,  by  refined  woman;  good  country 
home  more  important  than  high  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7434,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  from  the  city,  not  very  strong, 
wants  permanent  home  with  kind  farmer;  I 
will  work  and  help  all  I  can,  as  I  will  consider 
myself  as  one  of  the  family.  Write  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  estate  superintendent-caretaker,  long  ex¬ 
perience,  qualified  every  detail;  American, 
36.  ADVERTISER  7438,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I’OULTRYMAN’S  assistant,  German,  32,  single, 
wants  position;  can  drive  car.  LI.  HEIT- 
MANN,  27  Bruen  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  woman,  American,  Protestant,  educated 
and  refined,  desires  position  as  housekeeper  or 
companion  to  lady  or  young  girl;  $80  per  month; 
Westchester  County  or  Eastern  Massachusetts 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  7442,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-aged,  American,  plain 
cook,  desires  full  charge.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm; 

some  poultry  experience,  run  truck  and  fire- 
ing,  can  be  useful.  ADVERTISER  7445,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  poultryman  desires  position  at  $90  to 
start.  ADVERTISER  7444,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MILKER  and  barnman,  young  man,  good  char¬ 
acter,  wishes  position  on  private  estate;  good 
references;  please  state  salary  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  German,  middle-aged,  desires 
position,  long  experience  on  own  farm,  good 
on  raising  baby  chicks  and  guaranteed  egg  pro¬ 
ducer.  ADVERTISER  7455,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  orchardist  of  long  and 
thorough  experience,  with  four-year  record  of 
successful  production  in  present  position,  but 
who  now  wants  a  larger  place;  would  renovate  a 
neglected  orchard  and  develop  opportunities  for 
direct  marketing;  any  type  of  fruit-growing 
proposition  welcomed;  substantial  references  re¬ 
garding  horticultural  ability;  could  begin  work 
February  1.  ADVERTISER  7451,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IRISHMAN,  single,  good  cow  man,  dry-hand 
milker.  ADVERTISER  7453,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  7  years’  experience  raising 
chicks  on  large  scale,  open  January  1  for  first- 
class  proposition;  references.  ADVERTISER 
7454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  single  young  man,  farm- 
raised,  dairy  trained,  good  worker;  clean, 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  7449,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  or  poultry  position  by  farm- 
reared  young  man;  good  milker;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager, 
thoroughly  experienced  all  branches  dairy 
production,  crop  rotation,  machinery;  I.  C.  S. 
graduate;  references;  will  consider  up-to-date 
place  on  shares.  L.  M.,  938  College  Ave.,  Bronx, 
New  York  City. 


MAN.  33,  desires  work  on  a  poultry  farm;  good 
worker  and  some  experience.  ADVERTISER. 
7459,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  gardener,  handy  man,  wants  position; 

drives  car,  care  of  two  cows,  some  chickens; 
best  references.  T.  DOHERTY,  237  E.  39tli  St., 
New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  40,  married,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  all  branches;  excellent  references,  will 
stand  investigation;  capable  of  increasing  plant 
successfully;  will  consider  salary,  or  share  basis; 
personal  interview  desired.  WALTER  CUM¬ 
MINGS,  R.  I).  4,  care  Maple  Meade  Farms, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WORKING  foreman,  English,  married,  age  46, 
one  girl  16,  understand  general  farming;  can 
produce  grade  A  milk:  free  about  January  1, 
1930;  can  furnish  reference.  ADVERTISER 
7458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  married  man,  English,  wishes 
position  to  care  saddle  horses  or  work  around 
gentleman’s  estate,  with  furnished  cottage:  A-l 
references.  ADVERTISER  7460,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  0777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ftr.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HATCHERY  for  sale  or  lease:  nill  Crest  Farm, 
Orchard  Hill,  Georgia,  completely  equipped 
chicken  farm,  seven  years  advertising  and  good 
will,  good  volume  well  established  business,  best 
location  in  Southeast  for  branch  hatchery,  splen¬ 
did  distribution  facilities;  personal  reasons  for 
selling.  HASKELL  II.  BASS,  Griffin,  Georgia. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  wants  large  dairy  farm, 
partially  or  fully  equipped;  shares  or  cash 
rent;  300  acres  or  more,  30  milk  cows  or  more. 
ADVERTISER  7376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery, 
70  miles  from  New  York  City;  good  business; 
$15,000,  terms  arranged.  ADVERTISER  7379, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  200  acres,  one  of  the 
best  potato  and  dairy  farms  in  Burlington 
County,  with  8-room  house,  a  5-room  bungalow, 
and  all  necessary  outbuildings;  electric  lights 
and  running  water:  will  sell  cheap.  HARVEY 
HORNER,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


TO  CLOSE  Townsend  Estate,  Annandale,  N.  J., 
near  Road  30,  100-acre  farm,  improved  house, 
barns,  cottage  and  buildings;  make  offer; 
$10,000.  GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farms,  anyone  interested  in  good 
farms  on  good  roads,  write  BOX  12,  Mc¬ 
Donough,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  with  cattle  wants  to  rent  (on 
money  rent)  high  producing  dairy  farm  in  or 
near  Orange  County,  New  York  State.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7425,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  berry  farm  on  Mt. 

Desert  Island,  Maine,  near  Bar  Harbor;  best 
markets,  State  road;  capacity  1.500  layers; 
write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7426,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  small  farm  for  raising  poul¬ 
try  in  New  Y'ork  or  New  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,,  large  poultry  farm  on  Slate 
road  near  Philadelphia,  in  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.;  incubator  capacity  14,500  eggs;  3 
large  laying  houses,  each  180  by  24  ft. ;  brooder- 
houses  and  feed  storage  house;  large  house  with 
modern  improvements,  suitable  for  two  fami¬ 
lies;  100  pullets  and  600  breeders  now  on  the 
place;  share  proposition  considered;  state  fully 
previous  experience.  ADVERTISER  7431,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY,  Salem  County,  dairy  or  truck 
farm,  90  acres,  2%  miles  from  Woodstown; 
buildings  in  good  repair,  new  silo;  stream  of 
water  runs  through  farm;  electricity  available; 
price  reasonable;  write  to  owner,  C.  II.  BAS¬ 
SETT,  It.  R.  No.  1,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy  small  cheap  farm,  Westches¬ 
ter  County,  N.  Y.;  have  all  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  7436,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — Summer  boarding-house  at  lake  re¬ 
sort,  50  miles  from  New  York  City;  estab¬ 
lished  18  years;  38  rooms,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  telephone  connection,  20  boats  and  ca¬ 
noes,  600-foot  lake  frontage,  fully  equipped; 
could  be  made  available  for  Winter  use  at 
small  cost;  price  $50,000,  terms.  ADVERTISER 
7439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 55-aere  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  good 
location,  one  mile  from  Wolcott,  N.  Y. ;  terms  if 
desired.  P.  C.  CASE,  611  Yale  St.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  a  20-cow  dairy  farm,  fully 
equipped,  on  one-half  of  milk  check,  every¬ 
thing  to  remain  in  owner’s  name  until  half  paid 
for:  I  pay  taxes,  interest,  and  all  expenses. 
C.  C.  CRUM,  R.  R.  3,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Near  high  school,  railroad  station, 
buses,  10-room  house,  running  water,  barn, 
henhouses,  2  acres  land,  fruit,  poultry.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD-PAYING  tenament  property  in  city  to  ex¬ 
change  for  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  or  poultry 
farm.  ADVERTISER  7456,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMS  for  sale — Write  for  descriptions  of 
farms  owned  by  this  bank  in  New  York  State 
and  New  England;  please  state  size  and  kind  of 
farm  you  want,  and  section  in  which  you  would 
like  to  locate.  THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
of  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 14.04  acres,  new  6-room  bungalow 
with  bath,  electric  lights,  running  water, 
telephone  available,  cellar,  garage,  poultry- 
house;  good  place  for  poultry  or  crops;  near 
State  road;  $5,100,  $1,000  cash;  home  Sunday, 
other  days  by  appointment;  2  miles  north  of 
Fishkill.  on  old  Post  road,  name  on  mail  box, 
L.  S.  HORTON,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  on  one-half  milk  check; 

have  $500  as  security;  A-l  references;  you 
own  the  farm  until  substantial  payments.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two-acre  poultry  farm  near  Mil¬ 
ler’s  Place,  Long  Island.  BOX  143,  Port 
Jefferson  Station,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


BEARING  orchard,  forty -five  hundred  apple 
trees;  Somerset  County,  Pa.;  80  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  on  railroad;  good  opportunity  for 
couple  young  men  or  hard-working  couple;  trees 
need  attention;  reasonable  price,  terms.  W.  H. 
CLOUSE,  Confluence,  Pa. 


Miscellan  eous 

HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

SACKED,  100  pounds  onions,  potatoes,  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots.  Rutabagas,  $2.  PATTING- 
TON’S,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

EXTRACTED  honey,  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed.  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 

SEVERANCE,  Chazy„  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  honey,  one  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  6  for 
$5.75,  postpaid.  E.  H.  NIETSCHE,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 

FOR  CHRISTMAS,  why  not  have  us  send  some 
of  our  delicious  honey?  Ten-pound  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  clover,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75; 
5  lbs.,  $1.15  and  $1.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 

NUTS  delivered,  not  less  20  pounds,  black  wal¬ 
nuts,  8  cents  pound;  shellbark  hickory,  15 
cents;  large  hickory,  12  cents.  R.  IIOUGLAND, 
Boonville,  Ind. 

HONEY — Delicious  clover,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10  post¬ 
paid;  10,  $2.  WHEELER  &  TUIIVERY,  Ionia, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

GLOVER  honey,  new  crop,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10- 
11).  pail,  $2,  delivered;  will  send  C.O.D.  AL¬ 
BERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

FINE  quality  white  clover  extracted  honev,  60 
lbs.,  $6.50;  120  lbs.,  $12.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 

ASSORTED  nut  fudge.  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

IIAND-PAINTED  Christmas  cards,  15  for  $1, 
assorted;  sample,  10  cents.  MRS.  L.  G. 
WINANS,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

WANTED  — -  Old-fashioned  printed  or  litho¬ 
graphed  pictures  published  by  N.  Currier, 
Currier  &  Ives,  Bufford,  Kelly,  Kellogg,  etc. ; 
good  prices  paid;  write  and  tell  me  wliat  you 
have,  giving  title,  size  and  publisher;  no  re¬ 
ligious  subjects  wanted.  ROBERT  NUESE, 
509  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Several  bob  sleds,  two-seat  bob 
sleigh,  cutter;  have  no  use  for  them.  J.  C. 
RAYNOR,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat,  90c  and  $1.65,  postpaid;  60 
lbs.  clover,  here,  $6.60;  24  combs,  $4.80.  WM. 
SCIIONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

PURE  honey,  light  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  for 
$1.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  MATTA- 
SON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

LET  US  send  for  you  a  Xmas  gift  of  a  5-pound 
pail  pure  white  clover  honev,  $1.25  covers 
charges.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland, 
Mass. 

HONEY — 00  lhs.  host  white,  $6;  amber,  $5.40; 

buckwheat,  $5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

EL-  VENADO  RANCH,  finest  imperial  prunes, 
sent  postpaid,  in  5-lb.  attractive  redwood  box, 
largest  and  finest  prunes  sold.  $2.25.  S.  BAT- 
CIIELLOR,  Venado,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 

CHOICE  Florida  orangeB,  sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  box  containing  100,  price  $1.95  with 
order,  express  charges  collect:  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  MARY  A.  THOMAS,  Thonoto- 
sassa,  Florida. 

HONEY— Clover,  25-lb.  pail,  $3.60;  60-lb.  cans, 
$6.60  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville. 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — loo  Hall  mechanical  egg  turner 
trays,  good  condition,  price  $2  each  LONG 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

HOLIDAY  fruit — $4.50  per  standard  80-lb.  crate, 
f.o.b.  St.  Petersburg,  for  either  oranges, 
grapefruit  or  mixed  fruit;  delicious  tree-ripened; 
direct  from  CULBERTSON’S  GROVE  2425 
Tangerine  Ave.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FRESH-SHELLED  peanuts,  4  pounds  $1,  post¬ 
paid;  6  pounds  $1,  C.O.D.  you  pay  postage 
and  charges;  fine  for  children  and  grown-ups, 
too;  an  ideal  Christmas  present.  BELMONT 
FARMS,  Chatham,  Virginia. 

CHRISTMAS  cards,  box  assortments,  50c,  75c, 
iJ| ;  „Ior  particulars  address  M.  IIAWISHER, 
1031  West  Elm  St.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

HOMEMADE  peanut  penuchi;  fresh  and  rich, 
-, , cen t s  pound  postage  prepaid.  BELLE 
MEAD,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

BUTTERNUT  candy,  penuchi,  cocoa  fudge,  80c 

t>  J  »;L^apolitan  loaf’  51  lb->  Postpaid.  NETTIE 
BANDLE,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Driving  goat,  harness  and  wagon; 

condition,  kind  and  gentle.  CHARLES 
HANDLEY,  Darien,  Conn. 

WANTED  - — -  Second-hand  hay  baler.  ISAAC 

BRASSINGTON,  128  N.  Second  St.,  Track : 
Ville,  Pa. 

* ,®Ar-,E — No-  0  Buckeye  incubator,  capacity 
640  eggs;  excellent  condition;  2  electrics, 
110  volt,  390  eggs  each:  low  price  for  quick 
sale.  E.  E.  MINIEIt,  319  W.  Church  St.,  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted;  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pall,  $1.15;  two,  $2.15;  3d  zone. 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

CL°VfR  h?ney«  I?  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 

,>].(>.>,  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
wr  ‘"c'Wt  clover  and  light  amber.  ItOSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Birdsell  portable  sawmill,  complete 

cheap.  BARTON  SMITH,  Maple  ton,  N.  Y. 

PURE  liquid  honey,  postage  prepaid,  clover,  5- 

a  ir''i r”a'  -  ’  a2  pails-  51-90;  12  palls,  $10.50; 

cents  per  pail  less;  buckwheat  or 

TTm-rT  ^t.wVX8  '£??:.write  for  Prices  of  comb. 
IIUGII  GREGG,  Elbrtdge,  N.  Y. 

EVERGREENS  for  Xmas  decorating;  assort- 
ment  holly,  cedar,  spruce,  pine,  etc.,  $4  per 
bushel  hamper;  five  pounds  our  new  crop  pea¬ 
nuts,  with  each  order,  all  prepaid;  ask  for 

niVo  w ta \,P4eT:! 8 ’  r,8 m a  1 1  and  large  lots.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Jranklin,  Va. 

COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 

A  Charming  CHRISTMAS  Book 
for  Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

If  you  want  a  building  that  you’ll  always  be  proud  of — one  that  is 
arranged  so  it  will  save  you  hours  of  labor  every  day — one  that  will 
be  ideal  for  the  best  health  conditions  for  your  livestock  then  by  all 
means  send  for  Jamesway’s  New  Book  before  you  remodel,  build,  ven¬ 
tilate  or  equip  any  Dairy  or  Horse  barn,  Poultry  or  Hog  house. 

The  New  Jamesway  Book  shows  how  old  buildings  can  be  remodeled, 
made  more  convenient  and  more  sanitary  at  a  cost  so  small  that  the 
greater  production  of  the  animals,  and  the  saving  of  labor  will  soon 

pa>  for  it.  Qur  ]\jew  B00k  aiso  shows  how  to 

1  - . — ■  ■  ■'  _  - - - — .  . --"I  plan,  build,  arrange  and  equip  new 

_ .  :  2^  buildings  so  as  to  save  a  lot  of  money 

^  ±  on  material  and  construction  cost. 

>  y-  //  m\  Send  for  our  Free  Book  NOW — it 

^  if  will  be  a  big  help  to  you  on  whatever 

ri _  |  kind  of  building,  remodeling  or 

—  — -Hr*  ==p|  is  equipping  problem  you  have.  Re- 

t ,  *  *  a  jj,~  ir;jL  gardless  of  how  small  or  how  big  a 

fflllf 1;' building  project  you  may  have — 

|  from  the  insulation  of  a  poultry  house 

to  the  complete 
building  and 
equipping  of  a 
large  dairy  bam 
— don’t  start  it 
until  you  get 
this  Free  Book. 


tails —  | 
tanchions 


For  25  years  Jamesway  Equipment 
has  been  the  preferred  equipment  by 
farmers  and  poultry  raisers.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  this  high  regard  in  which  prod¬ 
ucts  bearing  the  name  Jamesway  is 
held  by  farmers  everywhere.  Such 
public  confidence  can  Only  spur  us  on 
in  a  greater  desire  to  serve  better.  We 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  to 
the  farmers  of  America  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  Jamesway  products  are  now 
ready  to  help  you  make  more  money 
from  your  farm  stock. 

INew  Jamesway  Hot  Gal¬ 
vanized  Barn  Equipment 

2  New  Jamesway  Cow  Com¬ 
fort  Stall  Partition 

3  New  Jamesway  Insulation 
for  all  Farm  Buildings 

4  New  Jamesway  Detachable 
Salt  Cups  for  Cows 

5  New  Jamesway  Ventilation 
for  all  Farm  Buildings 

6  New  Jamesway  Heating 
System  for  Poultry  Houses 

7  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry 
House,  a  complete  unit 

8  New  Pointed  Arch  Farrow¬ 
ing  House,  a  complete  unit 

9  New  Jamesway  Tile  Silo 
with  10  Improvements 
“J  New  Jamesway  Farm 
XI/  Building  Tile 


Litter 

Carriers 


Drinking 

Caps 


Why  We  Can 
Serve  YOU 
Belter 


For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Jamesway  f— 
has  specialized  on  building  labor  saving  equip¬ 
ment  for  Dairy  barns,  Horse  barns,  Poultry 
houses  and  Hog  houses.  Jamesway  Equipment  S 

includes  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Litter  Carriers,  c 
Drinking  Cups,  Salt  Cups,  for  the  cow  barn;  ||  H 

Troughs  and  Waterers  for  the  hog  house;  —  jJualL: 
Feeders,  Waterers,  Nests,  Heaters,  Incubators, 

Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — the  most  complete  line  of  labor 
saving,  money  making  equipment  for  all  farm  animals  made  by 
any  organization  in  the  world. 

Jamesway  equipment  is  we  believe — and  thousands  of  users  tell 
us— the  BEST  in  the  world.  In  setting  the  standard  for  all  that  is 
best  in  equipment  our  experts  and  research  department  have  also 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  question  of  housing  farm  animals. 

That’s  why  we  are  able  to  offer  to  every  farmer  the  most  up-to- 
date.  practical  and  helpful  information  on  Remodeling,  Building, 
Ventilating  and  Equipping  Farm  buildings  that  can  be  obtained. 

It’s  all  in  our  New  Jamesway  Book— it’s  yours  for  the  asking.  Just 
fill  out  coupon — mark  the  things  you  are  interested  in  and  mail  to 
our  office  nearest  you  and  we  will  send  book  by  return  mail. 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis,  — -  Elmira,  N.  Y.  —  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jamesway  Ltd.,  Atlantic  and  Liberty  Sts.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
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TWO  RUNS  V  SAP 


WO  runs  of  sap  occurred  100 
days  apart,  and  in  between  was 
a  lot  of  weather.  In  spite  of 
Mark  Twain’s  famous  irony,  1 
claim  that  weather  is  a  worthy 
topic  in  the  country,  not  only 
during  the  growing  season,  but 
after  vegetation  has  withered 
and  the  Winter  wheat  just 
pricks  through  the  first  snows. 

In  early  December  is  often  a 
period  when  freezing  nights  and 
mild  days  produce  a  flow  of  maple  sap  quite  as  sweet 
as  the  orthodox  variety  secured  three  months  later. 
We  learned  this  years  ago  from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
our  first  attempt  caused  shine  neighbors  to  antici¬ 
pate  harm  to  the  roadside  trees.  The  new  sugar, 
we  found,  makes  a  novel  Christmas  gift  for  friends 
in  town  or  in  distant  regions. 

About  the  boiling-kettle  hovers  an  ephemeral 
Spring  atmosphere,  enhanced  by  the  thunder-like 
rumblings  from  the  west  hill,  where  they  are  shunt¬ 
ing  logs  down  the  runway.  Snowfalls  dissipate  this 
unseasonable  illusion,  and  I  hear  the  whine  of  a 
buzz-saw  as  I  load  the  last  of  the  corn  into  the 
sleigh.  Each  shock  must  be  pried  loose,  thereby  un¬ 
covering  a  bare,  brown  spot  garnished  with  vivid 
green  growth.  Exposing  to  the  weather  these  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  past  season  seems  almost  like  violating 
a  Pharaoh's  tomb. 

Snow  ,birds  (Plectrophenax  nivalis)  are  seen 
whirling  about  certain  scandalously  high  weeds  in 
the  orchard  and  subsequent  squalls  justify  their 
i-eputation  as  weather  prophets.  The  short,  dull  days 
are  enlivened  by  the  price  and  yield  of  eggs,  also  by 
the  problem  of  hiding  the  Christmas  tree  in  the 
interim  between  felling  and  installation.  The  swing- 
beam  is  finally  adjudged  to  be  above  the  normal 
range  of  childish  investigation. 

Christmas  morning  finds  bright  eyes  reflecting  the 
candles’  gleam.  There  are  gifts,  messages,  laughter, 
a  sea  of  wrapping  and  the  realization  that  our  young¬ 
sters  are  acquiring  memories  to  be  related  to  their 
children  around  Christmas  trees  that  are  as  yet 
mere  seedlings.  The  tree’s  fascination  for  the  cats 
might  be  attributed  to  the  season,  but  we  know  too 
well  that  they  only  want  to  chew  the  green  needles. 

Even  the  chores  have  an  added  dignity  on  this  an¬ 
niversary  of  a  birth  in  a  stable.  Outside  is  hung  a 
bundle  of  grain  for  the  birds,  and  chickadees  find 
suet  on  the  lilac  bush  where  the  chipping  sparrows 
will  nest  next  Spring. 

Although  the  new  calendar  claims  the  days  are 
lengthening,  the  sun  still  rises  (when  not  AWOL) 
over  Richards’  sugar  bush  on  the  south  crest  of  the 
bill,  far  below  the  Dye  Tub  pines  behind  which  it 
will  appear  at  next  Alfalfa  cutting. 

The  snow  accumulates.  Automobiles  are  put  away. 
They  will  not  be  seen  on  our  cross-road  until  next 
April,  when  the  first  one  will  buzz  by  through  the 
mml  like  a  bumblebee.  Felt  boots  become  de  rigueur. 
The  dusty  bobs  are  reassembled  under  the  swing- 
beam.  How  low  and  narrow  the  bob-sled  seems  on 
the  first  trip  fo  town,  and  how  high  and  awkward 
the  milk-cart  will  seem  early  next  Spring ! 

“About  this  time,”  as  the  old  almanacs  used  to 
say,  “expect  disagreeable  weather  and”  newspaper 
propaganda  to  spread  the  tracks  of  the  farmers’ 
bob-sleds.  The  runners,  necessary  on  the  cross-roads, 
are  already  penalized  by  the  bare  State  highways ; 
if  we  must  break  trail  for  motorists  infringing  upon 
our  last  sanctuary,  it  will  be  adding  insult  to  in¬ 
jury.  Consider  the  transportation  of  logs  to  the 
sawmill  if  they  must  be  transferred  from  regular 
woodlot  bobs  to  a  special  pair  for  the  cross-road, 
and  then  to  wheels  on  the  State  road,  etcetera  ad 
infinitum  et  ad  nauseam. 

Entering  the  woodlot.  is  almost  like  leaving  the 
boisterous  outside  elements  for  a  long,  dim  train- 
shed.  The  track  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance 
around  trees,  stumps,  cradle-knolls  and  white-domed 
brush  heaps.  Now  it  skirts  a  white  pine  thicket  that 
was  once  a  wheat  field.  Somewhere  ahead,  regular 
ax-strokes  terminate  in  a  rending  ci-asli.  In  the 
ensuing  silence  we  notice  the  clink  of  chains  drag¬ 
ging  from  the  yoke. 

Meet  “Injun  Jean,”  the  versatile  chopper  who  can 
file  a  saw,  build  a  “drake”  or  drop  a  tree  upon  a 
bandanna  hankerehief.  See  him  pack  a  cheek  with 
scrap  tobacco  and  study  a  problem  in  felling,  his 
jaws  moving  almost  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
oxen  at  our  elbows. 

At  noon  as  we  bite  frost  crystals  in  the  sand¬ 
wiches,  I  get  him  to  tell  Indian  legends  or  tales  of 
the  North  Woods  with  its  hearty  “grub”  and  lousy 
bunks.  He  can  also  describe  Cape  Town  or  Panama, 


By  J.  A.  Chartully 

for  as  a  Marine  he  has  been  around  the  world — 
which  is  more  than  most  of  us  have  done.  Some¬ 
times,  like  a  class-room  lectui’er,  he  will  reconstruct 
the  life  history  of  a  fallen  tree  from  its  peculiarities 
of  growth  and  branch  development,  and  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  tracks  in  the  snow  tell  him  all  about  the  wild 
night  life  that  goes  on  so  far  away  from  Broadway. 

Time  passes  quickly  in  daily  problems  with  chop¬ 
ping — and  trimming  —  axes,  warmed  wedges,  the 
maul  and  the  peavy.  There  is  the  spicy  scent  of 
red  oak  sawdust,  while  the  fearless  chickadees  in¬ 
spect  the  chips  almost  as  soon  as  they  drop.  Life 
has  gone  on  here  ’without  much  change  since  the 
first  Revolutionary  veteran  appeared  on  the  east 
hill  with  an  ax  in  one  hand  and  a  land  warrant  in 
the  other.  The  fallen  leaves  of  2,000  Autumns  must 
be  underfoot.  The  rings  on  one  big  hemlock  stump 
claim  it  was  quite  a  sapling  when  Washington  was 
born. 

“But  where,”  asked  Jean,  “do  the  blackberries 
come  from  that  overrun  any  cleared  spot  in  the 
woods?”  Why  should  the  odor  of  a  low,  fragile 
plant  and  that  of  a  tree’s  bark  be  identical?  Why 
do  bruised  sprouts  of  the  bittei-nut.  tree  smell  like 
nutmeg? 

Ice-cutting  begins  on  the  frozen  lakes  where  the 
wind  sweeps  the  workers  with  a  roar  like  several 
elevated  trains  overhead.  Icicles  torture  the  mus¬ 
taches  and  frost  forms  outside  your  sweater  just  as 
it  does  on  the  blanketed  horse  that  drew  the  marker. 
The  road  home  is  marked  by  lost  cakes,  like  irra¬ 
tional  milestones. 

To  find  your  pocket  handkerchief  frozen  is  the  old, 
vulgar  test  for  cold  weather.  It  is  also  cold  when 
the  fork  handle  chills  through  lined  gloves  in  the 
mow  where  the  hay-chutes  are  whitened  by  cows’ 
breath  from  below  and  every  nail  head  has  frost 
whiskers. 

Howr  many  boys,  mowing  awTay  under  the  roof, 
have  dreamed  of  storing  the  surplus  July  heat  for 
use  next  Winter,  thereby  killing  two  disagreeable 
birds  with  one  stone  and  winning  the  farmer’s  ever¬ 
lasting  gratitude? 

Outside  are  icicles  fringing  the  eaves  where  swal¬ 
lows  nested  last  June,  and  the  cows  have  gouged  the 
straw-stack  until,  with  its  overhang,  it  looks  like  a 
Black  Forest  cottage.  In  the  drifted  barnyard  the 
cow-tracks  show  the  characteristics  of  the  herd.  Be¬ 
yond  the  maze  of  aimless  paths  is  the  trail  of  old 
Linebacker  testing  the  fence,  either  from  force  of 
habit  or  just  for  practice.  The  air,  when  inhaled, 
seems  to  effervesce,  and  one’s  breath  rises  in  a  per¬ 
sistent  plume,  like  “balloon  conversation”  in  a  comic 
strip.  Passing  runners  complain  audibly  of  their 
contact  with  the  crisp  snow.  From  the  pump  at 
dusk  can  be  heard  the  popping  of  trees  over  in  the 
swamp.  All  the  way  to  the  house,  my  shadow  keeps 
step,  adjusting  itself  to  the  side  of  the  shovelled 
path  and  wavering  upright  on  the  building  en  route. 

Blizzards  follow’.  We  don’t  call  it  a  blizzard  as 
long  as  the  hills  are  visible  through  the  flakes,  but 
thei-e  are  days  when,  for  all  we  can  see,  we  might 
be  homesteading  on  a  praii’ie.  Thrice  daily  the 
paths  must  be  dug  and  the  pump  re-exliumcd.  Such 
weather  increases  i*espect  for  our  ancestors  who,  in 
creating  a  commonwealth  out  of  the  forest,  willingly 
faced  these  elements  with  very  few  of  our  comforts 
and  conveniences. 

Then  comes  a  clear  morning  with  the  road  a  sheet 
of  paper  to  be  ruled  by  the  first  milk-team,  and 
written  upon  by  the  trail  of  schoolboys,  muffled  up 
like  Arctic  exploi-ers.  Spreading  the  daily  load  of 
manure  becomes  a  double  chore :  to  get  to  the  field 
and  to  determine  whei-e  we  left  off  yesterday. 

Someone  is  ill.  Thei*efore  the  doctor  drives  by  in 
his  cap  and  ulster  of  black  fur,  breath-whitened  on 
the  lee  side.  Blizzard  or  no  blizzard,  his  cutter  with 
its  emergency  loop  of  hay-wire  (like  a  spare  tire) 
will  manage  to  reach  its  destination.  He  maintains 
the  tradition  of  that  predecessor  wiio  with  his  sad¬ 
dlebags  wTent  in  over  his  horse’s  ears  in  the  drifted 
Gulf  Road.  Some  day  a  suitable  monument  will 
honor  "The  Country  Doctor.” 

There  are  days  when  the  rural  carrier  does  not 
attempt  our  crossroad.  Then  does  the  good  house¬ 
wife  long  for  the  shovelled  walks  and  the  news  of 
the  village.  The  bits  must  be  warmed  and  plenty 
of  blankets  provided  for  the  trip,  and  it  takes  a 
sense  of  navigation  to  follow  the  drifted  track.  In 
the  cuts  some  philanthropic  pathfinder  has  set  a  row 
of  black  twigs  just  clear  of  the  whiffletrees.  The 
route  is  sometimes  forced  to  ignore  the  highway, 
cutting  across  fields  and  violating  an  occasional 


dooryard.  On  Green  Lake  Hill,  wiiere  the  north 
wind  is  unchecked,  one’s  very  teeth  seem  to  fi-eeze 
in The  mouth.  The  road  home  always  seems  shorter. 
The  team  may  know  why. 

A  few  days  of  drawing  cabbage  or  potatoes  packs 
the  road  so  well  that  turning  out  is  like  plunging 
down  off  a  ti’estle.  In  early  Spring  these  parallel 
ice  rails  will  be  seen  running  across  lots  like  an 
abandoned  railroad  right-of-way.  The  dooryard  has 
become  a  system  of  ti-enches,  and  in  shovelling  off 
the  back  steps  we  have  nearly  hidden  the  kitchen 
windows.  That  black  spot  on  the  west  hill  is  prob- 
ably  Neighbor  Burton’s  team  returning  home  across 
lots. 

During  the  January  thaw,  crows  are  heard,  but 
soon  comes  the  “shortest,  longest  month,”  a  sort  of 
Lenten  discipline  for  minds  already  tired  of  snow 
and  cold.  The  most  cheerful  place  is  the  henhouse 
with  its  brisk  inmates  and  sparrow  boai’ders.  Bright 
straw  litter  and  whitewash  seem  to  stimulate  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  dullest  day. 

But  whether  the  day  is  dull  or  whether  the  out¬ 
look  is  a  white  glare  merely  intensified  by  the  blue 
shadows,  the  eye  longs  for  hot,  green  lawns  with 
robins  panting  in  the  shade,  or  even  the  slope  of  a 
w’et  roof  flecked  with  yellow  maple  leaves.  The 
radio  is  a  diversion,  but  dance  music  from  some  i*e- 
mote  cabaret  is  rather  like  reading  of  the  hot  wave 
in  Buenos  Aires,  with  pictures  of  Palm  Beach  bath¬ 
ers.  On  the  stove-hearth  a  cat  absorbs  what  heat 
he  can  before  banishment  to  the  mouse-infested 
granai-y. 

About  this  time  the  first  seed  catalogs  arrive. 
These  may  help  prosaic  crop  rotation  plans,  or  their 
colored  plates  may  over-stimulate  the  imagination. 
Rattling  shutters  are  forgotten  in  favor  of  the 
phoebe’s  note  at  dawn  in  plowing-time,  or  the  earthy 
smell  of  new  potatoes ;  the  odor  of  lilacs  blends  with 
that  of  warm  machine  oil  and  wilted  Timothy ;  verti¬ 
cal  sprays  of  pear  bloom  (like  an  ari*ested  “sugar” 
snow-fall ) ,  amorous  cock  pheasants  crowing  in 
the  woods  and  the  smell  of  ripening  cornfields  at 
dusk— all  become  mixed  in  a  jumble  of  unseasonable 
scents  and  sounds. 

But  even  February  can  do  no  more  than  to  lap 
well  into  March.  This  sketch  began  with  a  run  of 
sap,  and  may  well  have  a  sweet  ending.  Down  in 
the.  main  sugar  bush  the  chickadees  welcome  the 
activity  of  lu*eaking  out  the  old  paths  and  boring 
the  trees.  The  buckets’  brisk  drumming  becomes 
muffled  and  the  oxen,  drawing  the  tank  around  the 
loop,  know  the  proper  stops  like  a  horse  on  a  milk- 
route.  Wood  smoke  dodges  all  around  the  kettle 
to  get  into  your  eyes.  Thex-e  are  “gunpowrder  flies,” 
froth,  aromatic  steam  and,  above  all,  the  relief  of 
getting  outdoors  again.  At  night  the  ax-helve’s 
shadow  dances  frivolously  across  the  woodpile,  and 
grandfather’s  basswood  pail-yoke  carries  the  boiled 
sap  to  the  kitchen  for  its  refining  next  morning. 

When  the  buds  are  swelling,  we  finally  hear 
among  the  topmost  twigs  a  robin  piping  in  tiie  chill 
dusk.  Although  thei’e  is  still  snow  in  the  woods 
across  the  hedge  are  fields  nearly  fit  to  plow7.  In 
the  dooryard,  retreating  snow  has  disclosed  the 
wheel-ruts  of  last,  Fall’s  coal-delivery — also  the 
brown  Christmas  tree,  blown  into  a  corner  drift. 
The  Spring  butchering  should  be  done  in  time  for 
Easter.  In  the  barn  old  Linebacker  (with  her  new 
calf,  literally  the  “spitting  image”  of  her  ma )  is 
o  Ready  yearning  for  new  fences  fo  breach.  Each 
day  the  cabbage-stubble  more  urgently  demands  a 
decent  interment,  and  at  night  the  frogs  take  up 
the  concerts  where  the  crickets  left  off  last  Fall. 

As  oxen  step  up  with  necks  outstretched  for  the 
yoke,  we  wflll  ally  ourselves  with  Hope  and  take  on 
the  activities  of  another  growing  season. 


Some  Raspberry  Experience 

THE  story  of  the  “Heavy  Raspberry  Yield  in 
Vermont,”  on  page  1351,  prompts  me  to  say  a 
good  word  for  another  variety  which  we  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  fruited  this  year  in  a  commercial  way. 
Ours  is  the  variety  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  neai'ly 
four  years  ago  as  “Redpath”  or  impx-oved  Latham. 
Three  years  ago  last  Spring  I  ordered  50  plants  of 
this  variety  and  set  most  of  them  in  our  sheltered 
garden,  which  is  fertile,  and  workable  early  in 
April.  I  wanted  the  new  berry  bushes  to  have  a 
choice  location  for  propagation  as  well  as  fruit  pro¬ 
duction.  We  tasted  samples  of  the  fruit  the  first 
season  after  setting  them.  The  next  season  there 
were  several  quarts  of  berries  for  our  table.  The 
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quality  was  good,  but  the  berries  had  a  tendency  to 
crumble  when  picking. 

That  year  I  set  seven  rows,  or  about  225  of  the 
suckers  from  the  trial  rows,  into  a  less  fertile  plot, 
where  the  exposure  to  wind  and  sun  was  moi’e  pro¬ 
nounced.  My  method  of  starting  red  raspberries  is 
to  set  the  plants  about  four  feet  apart  in  every  al¬ 
ternate  row  of  an  early  potato  patch.  Of  course  I 
fertilize  the  potatoes  quite  well,  and  the  young  berry 
plants  seem  to  flourish  under  potato  culture.  I  have 
to  dig  the  potatoes  with  a  dung  fork,  and  that  does 
not  leave  the  soil  level,  but  after  that  first  year  the 
berry  plants  are  on  their  own  culture  in  rows  six 
feet  .apart,  and  the  suckers  begin  to  fill  the  rows 
comfortably. 

The  second  season  after  our  start  I  doubled  the 
commercial  planting  and  we  had  75  quarts  of  beau¬ 
tiful  large  red  berries  to  sell  to  village  customers, 
from  the  first  two  plantings.  The  berries  did  not 
crumble  that  season  so  much  as  they  did  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  I  think  that  fault  was  a  seasonal  one 
more  than  a  varietal  one.  The  customers  who  bought 
from  us  that  year  were  enthusiastic  over  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  berries.  Some  of  them  bought 
repeatedly  as  long  as  the  crop  held  out. 

This  year  from  our  three  successive  plantings  we 
sold  over  10  bushels,  all  but  one  bushel  being  taken 
by  local  trade.  Everybody  is  pleased  with  the  size 
and  quality.  Few  have  ever  seen  such  delicious 
large  red  raspberries  before.  The  berries  seem  to 
sell  themselves  when  shown. 

Last  year  at  the  end  of  one  new  row  I  set  10 
plants  of  the  Herbert,  because  it  was  recommended 
for  home  use.  This  year  we  gathered  enough  of  the 
fruits  to  use  on  the  table,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  quality  is  no  better  than  that  of  our  Redpath 
berries.  The  Herbert  is  a  few  days  earlier  in  ripen¬ 
ing  its  first  fruits,  and  the  canes  seem  to  be  as  hardy 
and  healthy  as  those  of  Redpath.  Further  trial  will 
be  followed  to  give  us  a  more  accurate  comparison. 
This  year  1  dug  up  10  plants  of  Redpath  in  the  row 
next  to  the  Herberts,  and  set  10  of  Viking  red  rasp¬ 
berries  which  I  read  about  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  nearly 
a  year  ago.  They  bore  a  very  few  fruits  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  made  scarcely  any  suckers  at  all.  If  I  were 
to  judge  of  their  quality  by  the  few  berries  I  tasted 
this  season,  I  would  say  they  were  quite  inferior  in 
quality.  Perhaps  they  will  show  up  better  next  year. 

Regarding  cane  hardiness  of  the  Redpath  I  noted 
that  the  luxuriant  canes  which  grew  in  our  sheltered 
kitchen  garden  were  killed  back  quite  a  little  last 
Winter,  while  the  smaller  canes  in  our  more  ex¬ 
posed  commercial  patch  were  alive  almost  to  the 
tips.  The  rows  were  a  pretty  sight  when  the  green 
shoots  appeared.  In  bloom  they  were  the  most 
abundant  I  ever  saw,  and  the  first  heavy  picking  of 
berries  made  a  handsome  contrast  of  bright  scarlet 
against  a  background  of  healthy  green  foliage. 

Last  Spring  I  supplied  plants  of  Redpath  to  three 
customers.  One  of  them  reported  last  August  that 
he  had  used  mulch  paper  around  his  canes  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  surprising  crop  of  delicious  berries  this  first 
season  after  setting  them. 

We  find  that  most  of  the  fruits  of  Redpath  are 
borne  in  plain  sight,  making  the  picking  easy.  So 
far  we  have  managed  to  keep  the  picking  job  all  m 
the  family,  and  have  no  experience  hiring  pickers. 
Our  village  and  country  trade  is  well  satisfied  to  buy 
spberries  in  quart  baskets,  but  if  I  ever  have 
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E.  R.  MINNS. 
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The  crop  of  192S  was  estimated  to  be  worth  near¬ 
ly  $1,000,000,  and  with  an  increase  this  Fall  (1020) 
in  the  commercial  portion  by  70.000  barrels,  there 
is  some  reason  to  expect  the  crop  this  year  to  be 
worth  nearly  $2,000,000.  This  amount,  however,  is 
not  net :  it  is  rather  the  probable  gross  value.  In 
these  days,  apples  are  so  much  better  in  quality  and 
in  general  appearance  than  they  used  to  be  that 
they  are  worth  much  more.  There  is  a  premium  on 
a  fancy  product,  and  Vermont  growers  are  catering 
to  it  by  growing  superior  McIntosh. 

People  who  predicted  a  few  years  ago  that  or¬ 
charding  in  Vermont  had  nearly  gone  by  may  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  revising  their  guess.  Although 
the  total  crop  produced  is  still  slightly  less  than 
40  years  ago,  the  increased  value,  from  $0  to  $13 
per  barrel,  instead  of  $3  to  $5  makes  the  whole 
crop  realty  worth  much  more  than  ever.  It  is  a 
case  of  a  superior  product,  not  merely  a  new  value 
to  the  dollar. 

With  apples  worth  more  per  bushel  than  potatoes 
or  milk ;  with  superior  varieties  replacing  inferior 
ones ;  with  efficient  methods  of  production  supplant¬ 
ing  inefficient  ones,  and  the  New  York  market  of¬ 
fering  premiums  for  Vermont  apples,  it  is  clear  that 
the  outlook  is  good  for  Green  Mountain  fruit. 

The  total  crop  for  41  years  was  70,267,000  bushels, 
and  the  production  for  each  year  was  as  follows : 


1880  . 

_ 1,213.000 

1010  . 

_ 2,700,000 

1800  . 

_ 1,224.000 

1911  . 

_ 2,250,000 

1801  . 

_ 2,380,000 

1012  . 

_ 2,600,000 

1802  . 

_ 2,175,000 

1013  . 

_  700.000 

1893  . 

_ 1.782.000 

1014  . 

1804  . 

_ 2,623,000 

1015  . 

_  072.000 

1895  . 

_ 1,596,000 

1016  . 

_ 3.312.000 

1806  . 

_ 3.008,000 

1017  . 

_ 1,286,000 

1807  . 

_ 1,452.000 

1018  . 

_  900,000 

1898  . 

_ 1,968.000 

1019  . 

_  060.000 

1809  . 

_ 1.177.000 

1920  . 

_  993,000 

1000  . 

1021  . 

.  . .  .  600,000 

1001  . 

_ 1 .700,000 

1022  . 

_  960,000 

1002  . 

_ 3,000,000 

1023  . 

_  521,000 

1003  . 

_ 1,550,000 

1024  . 

_  985,000 

1904  . 

_ 3,000,000 

1025  . 

_  035,000 

1905  . 

_ 1,700.000 

1926  . 

_  800,000 

1906  . 

_ 2,200,000 

1927  . 

_  090,000 

1907  . 

_ 2,100,000 

1028  . 

_  560.000 

1908  . 

_ 2,200.000 

1929  . 

_ 1,029,000 

1009  . 

_ 1,460,000 

The  total 

commercial  for  14  years 

was  7,085,00( 

bushels,  and 

production  for  each  year 

as  follows : 

1916  . 

_ 1,038.000 

1023  . 

_  267,000 

1917  . 

_  405,000 

1024  . 

_  480,000 

1018  . 

1025  . 

_  510.000 

1919  . 

_  600.000 

1026  . 

_  465,000 

1920  . 

_  570.000 

1927  . 

_  570,000 

1921  . 

....  348, 000 

1028  . 

_  330.000 

1922  . 

....  384,000 

1929  . 

M.  B.  CUMMING. 


Storage  of  Grapes 

Will  you  suggest  best  methods  of  grape  storage 
for  a  period  of  a  month  or  two  (a  large  quantity  of 
grapes),  type  of  building,  temperature  of  same,  con¬ 
tainers,  etc.?  I  have  large  vineyards,  use  the  fruit 
for  grape  juice.  This  must  be  freshly  pressed  as 
the  orders  come  in  (unfermented  juice),  so  would 
like  some  suggestions  on  holding  grapes  after  final 
cutting  is  over.  a.  c. 

New  York. 


Vermont  Apple  Crops  for  Forty  Years 

FORTY  annual  crops  of  apples  in  Vermont  total 
more  than  70,000,000  bushels.  This  is  about  70,- 
000.000,000  individual  apples.  The  largest  crop  on 
record  was  in  1016,  when  the  total  for  the  State  was 
3,312,000  bushels,  but  the  commercial  crop  was  1,- 
136,000,  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  for 
that  year.  The  years  of  greatest  production  were 
1 806.  1000,  1004,  1914  and  1016.  when  more  than  3,- 
000.000  bushels  were  grown.  Apple  growing  has 
a  1  wavs  been  an  important  farm  industry  in  Vermont, 
and  it  will  increase  much  in  the  near  future.  _  The 
commercial  orchard  industry  has  become  established 

in  Vermont.  ,  ,, 

The  smallest  crop  on  record  for  Vermont  was  the 
one  for  1023.  which  was  521,000  bushels,  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  proportion  of  267,000  bushels.  Evidently, 
the  people  of  the  State  are  eating  a  great  many  ap- 
nles  for  they  consumed  more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  crop  that  year.  The  apple  is  still  king  of 
fruits  despite  the  rise  of  other  kinds  of  fruits,  the 
commercial  crop  is  greater  now  than  since  1916.  A 
single  large  Vermont  or¬ 
chard  of  100  acres  now- 
produces  more  than  a 
whole  county  did  in  the 
earlier  years. 

The  decreased  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  last 
nine  years  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  for  it  dates 
back  to  the  cold  Win¬ 
ters  of  1017-1918,  when 
so  many  old  orchards 
were  killed  out,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  new  ones  on  a 
commercial  basis  had 
come  up  to  bearing  age. 

Even  now,  nearly  200,- 
000  trees  of  rather  re¬ 
cent  planting  have  not 
grown  to  fruiting  age. 

When  they  are  grown 
there  will  be  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  large  figures  in 
apple  production.  Just 
now,  it  is  a  transition 
period,  between  the 
passing  of  the  old  and 
the  coming  of  the  new. 


THE  questioner  in  this  instance  is  interested  in 
only  storing  grapes  for  a  short  period,  a  month 
or  two.  To  install  an  artificial  cooling  system 
would  prove  too  costly  for  the  time  during  which 
the  plant  would  be  operative,  and  thus  the  initial 
outlay  could  only  be  recovered  after  many  seasons’ 
use. 

Many  grape  varieties  can  be  successfully  stored 
in  the  cellars  and  basements  of  existing  farm  build¬ 
ings.  The  ideal  in  this  respect  is  the  basement  of 
the  packing-house,  if  such  there  be.  Since  the  grape 
loses  water  rather  rapidly  after  severing  from  the 
vine,  the  room  or  basement  must  be  provided  with 
water  artificially,  if  the  floor  be  other  than  of  earth, 
and  even  then  with  especially  well-drained  natural 
soils  it  may  become  necessary  to  place  several  shal¬ 
low-  pans  of  water  about  the  room  to  supply  the 
requisite  atmospheric  moisture.  One  of  the  best 
natural  storage  cellars  of  which  I  am  aware,  but 
which  was  not  built  with  the  intent  of  fruit  stor¬ 
age,  is  that  with  an  earthen  floor  and  with  a  living 
spring  flowing  through  and  along  one  side  of  it.  We 
have  simulated  this  in  a  storage  room  at  the  ex¬ 
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periment  grape  laboratory,  through  the  construction 
of  a  shallow-  trough  in  the  concrete  floor  along  one 
side  and  under  the  racks  which  support  the  grape 
crates.  The  trough  is  in  three  sections,  and  thus 
one  or  all  can  be  filled  and  drained  at  will.  Next 
to  the  provision  for  atmospheric  moisture  should  be 
the  possibilities  for  frequent  ventilation.  The  open¬ 
ings  that  will  allow  of  free  air  circulation  should 
preferably  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  If  an 
already  existing  cellar  or  basement  is  utilized  both 
openings  will  probably  be  just  below  the  ceiling,  and 
at  some  height  from  the  floor.  One  of  these  open¬ 
ings  should  be  enclosed  entirely  with  a  box  that  will 
extend  down  to  the  floor,  thus  bringing  into  circu¬ 
lation  the  lower  layers  of  air  along  the  floor.  With 
large  rooms  it  may  be  necessary  to  install  electric 
fans  or  blowers  in  order  to  change  the  air  thorough¬ 
ly.  In  choosing  a  cellar  or  basement  for  grape  stor¬ 
age  one  must  make  certain  that  no  free  water  can 
enter  from  above,  and  thus  saturate  the  ceiling,  as 
such  a  condition  much  favors  the  growth  of  molds 
and  mildews.  Hence  the  room  selected  should  be 
away  from  outside  openings  on  the  ground  floor. 
Usually  during  the  course  of  the  grape  harvest  the 
temperature  will  fall  sufficiently  at  night  so  that  by 
opening  the  windows  during  the  cool  periods  anil 
again  closing  them  early  in  the  morning  before  the 
temperature  rises,  a  fairly  low  degree  may  be 
reached.  The  ventilation  should  of  course  be 'done 
during  the  cool  parts  of  the  day,  once  the  fruit  is 
placed. 

In  our  common  storage  tests  we  have  found 
the  containers  should  be  rather  shallow.  We 
using  with  success  crates  made  from  orange 
material,  and  which  are  two  feet  long,  one 
wide  and  six  inches  deep.  The  boards  of  the 
toms  and  sides  are  so  spaced  that  free  air  circula¬ 
tion  is  permitted  in  all  directions.  If  it  is  desired 
that  the  crates  be  stacked  on  one  another,  rather 
than  placed  on  shelves,  the  ends  of  the  crates  should 
be  one  or  two  inches  higher  than  the  sides,  and  the 
bottom  layer  of  crates  should  be  raised  somewhat 
off  the  floor.  If  the  same  containers  are  used  for 
storage  from  year  to  year,  it  probably  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray  them  each  season  with  a  mixture  of 
two  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  50  gallons  of 
water  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  their 
use.  Of  course  it  is  recognized  that  only  sound, 
well-ripened  grapes  should  be  held.  It  is  folly  to 
attempt  the  storage  of  red,  immature  fruit.  Again 
the  fruit  should  be  free  from  surface  wafer,  as 
from  dews  and  rains.  The  fruit  picked  during  cool 
weather  is  held  more  easily  and  in  better  condition 
than  that  picked  on  extremely  hot  days. 

Probably  the  best  location  for  the  especially  built 
common  storage  is  on  a  hillside  which  has  a'  fairly 
moist  clay  soil.  Hence  sandy  soils  are  not  desir¬ 
able  for  the  purpose.  In  this  type  of  storage,  there 
should  be  two  entrances,  with  one  facing  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  prevailing  wind,  so  that  a  rapid  change 
of  air  may  be  made  when  these  are  opened.  One 
entrance  should  be  provided  with  a  vestibule,  to  the 
end  that  one  can  enter  and  leave  without  subjecting 
the  interior  of  the  cellar  to  outside  temperatures  un¬ 
less  it  is  so  desired.  For  cellars  that  are  built  into 
the  ground  concrete  is  the  ideal  building  material. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the 
wall  should  be  of  solid  concrete  construction,  of 
concrete  blocks  or  of  two  or  three  thinner  walls,'  en¬ 
closing  one  or  two  continuous  air  spaces.  From  ex¬ 
perience  it  would  seem  that  the  solid  wall  is  prefer¬ 
able  for  that  portion  of  the  cellar  that  is  below  the 
ground,  while  that  part  or  parts  which  rise  above 
that  level  may  be  of  concrete  blocks.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  the  possibility  that  the  seams  made 
blocks  or  when  the  hollow  walls  are  built 
on  layer  may  allow  water  to  seep 
same  thing  applies  when  hollow  tiles 
ground.  The  specially  constructed 
should  be  provided  with  a  ventilator  at  its  top  which 
can  be  opened  or  closed  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  air  changed  within.  In  a  very  long  stor¬ 
age  two  roof  ventilators  should  be  provided,  one  at 
either  end.  Storage  cellars  built  into  a  hillside  are 
affected  less  by  external  temperature  fluctuations 
than  those  entirely  above  ground.  Grapes  seem  to 
keep  best  when  the  temperature  can  be  held  close 
to  34  degrees  Fahr.  However,  for  holding  only  a 
month  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  will  suffice,  pro¬ 
vided  the  initial  temperature  can  be  got  a  few 

degrees  below  this,  so  that  the  fruit  as  brought  in, 
is  quite  rapidly  cooled.  The  essentials  then  in  the 
common  storage  of  grapes  are  well -matured,  dry, 
sound  fruit,  a  moisture  supply  just  sufficient  to  keep 
the  fruit  from  shriveling,  means  of  quick  and  thor¬ 
ough '  ventilation  of  the  air,  a  temperature  of  40  de¬ 
grees  or  slightly  below, 
and  clean  containers 

that  will  permit  of  a 
ready  change  of  the  air 
in  contact  with  the 

fruit.  f.  e.  o. 
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Attractive  Apple  Display  at  the  Bennington ,  Vt.,  Fruit  tihoio 


That  Farm  Part¬ 
nership  Problem 

ON  PAGE  1423  there 
is  an  article  “Farm 
Partnership  Problem,” 
with  a  request  for  read¬ 
ers  to  state  their  views 
and,  if  possible,  give  ad¬ 
vice.  Farm  partnership 
is  one  of  the  hardest 
knots  to  untie  for  many 
farmers. 

In  this  instance  it 
seems  to  be  quite  a 
large  farm  and  the  bar¬ 
gain  in  question  is  also 
quite  complicated.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  both  an  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee, 
perhaps  I  can  under- 
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stand  a  little  what  questions  need  to  be  answered 
from  my  past  experience. 

The  owner  thinks  he  has  found  the  man  to  take 
care  of  his  200-acre  farm.  If  he  has,  he  is  very 
fortunate.  The  salary  seems  to  me  very  fair,  and 
the  owner  to  offer  better  terms  than  that  can  hardly 
be  expected. 

A  manager  must  be  a  man  who  can  forget  that  he 
is  not  the  owner,  and  work  with  the  same  diligence 
as  though  he  were  the  sole  owner.  Otherwise  he 
will  not  be  a  success  to  either-  himself  or  his  em¬ 
ployer.  Such  men  I  find  are  few  and  far  between, 
but  1  also  know  that  they  can  be  found  if  a  diligent 
search  it  made. 

In  my  mind  the  fairest  way  would  be  for  the  two 
to  take  a  thorough  inventory  of  all  buildings,  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  also  the  valuation  of  the  farm  when 
the  new  manager  takes  hold.  I  would  suggest  that 
at  the  end  of  every  year  the  inventory  be  taken,  the 
owner  getting  G  per  cent  on  all  money  invested,  and 
the  surplus  divided  equally  between  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  1  think  that  capital  is  worth  6  per  cent  on 
money  invested  and  the  brains  will  be  paid  for  on 
the  50-50  basis.  Six  per  cent  may  seem  a  small  per¬ 
centage  for  money  to  earn  on  capital  invested  in 
such  a  risky  business  as  farming  but  many  and 
many  more  farms  are  operated  on  much  less  than  a 
0  per  cent  interest  on  money  invested  in  such  an  en¬ 
terprise. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find  out  what  ad¬ 
vice  other  experienced  farmers  can  give  on  thfs 
most  important  question. 

New  Jersey.  otto  kjeleberg. 
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It  is  not  because  of  the  location  of  the  Highland 
Springs  Orchards,  however,  that  this  story  seems 
worth  telling.  The  most  interesting  thing  about 
this  farm  is,  as  is  often  true,  the  farmer ;  or  to  be 
correct  the  farmers,  in  this  case.  Mr.  Waugh  and 
his  twin  sons  jointly  own  and  operate  the  farm 
and  orchard.  Mr.  Waugh  is  now  73,  but  still  is 
the  active  head  of  the  farm,  which  functions  so 
smoothly  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  information 
supplied  by  one  of  the  sons  we  would  never  have 
known  who  was  really  the  “chief.” 

The  orchard  consists  of  1,500  trees,  which  is  but 
a  portion  of  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  family. 
Several  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  are  usually 
grown  and  sold  at  the  storage  house.  Live  stock 
also  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention,  the  farm 
being  well  suited  for  grazing.  A  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  are  grown,  their  trade  being  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  profitable  use  of  a  number  of  va¬ 
rieties.  Stayman,  Rome  Beauty,  Baldwin,  Delicious, 
King  David,  Grimes  and  others  are  all  receiving  at¬ 
tention.  The  monument  marking  the  site  of  the 
original  Grimes  Golden  apple  tree  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  this  farm. 

The  farm  storage  and  salesroom  is  located  on  the 
pike  connecting  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  with  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  and  is  a  link  in  the  transcontinental  Pike’s 
Peak  Highway.  Around  1,800  automobiles  pass  the 
storage  daily.  At  the  front  of  the  storage  is  a  well- 
proportioned  sign:  “The  Highland  Springs  Orchard 
Go.,  C.  P.  Waugh  &  Sons — No  Sunday  Sales.”  Lead- 
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heavy  paper  and  conveniently  hold  50  lbs.  of  ap¬ 
ples.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  use  the  bags  they 
found  their  customers  were  enthusiastic  about  them. 
They  were  convenient  for  handling  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  and  there  was  no  danger  of  tearing  the  up¬ 
holstery  of  the  car  nor  the  clothing  of  the  occupants, 
such  as  often  happened  when  baskets  were  used. 

Fruit  is  stored  in  either  bushel  baskets  or  crates 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  emptying  of  the  apples 
from  basket  or  crate  into  the  bag  a  funnel  was 
designed  which  makes  the  operation  easily  accom¬ 
plished  and  reduces  the  bruising  to  a  minimum.  Mr. 
Waugh  reported  that  he  had  shipped  a  carload  of 
apples  packed  in  the  bushel  paper  bags  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles,  and  that  the  car  had 
reached  its  destination  with  no  more  than  normal 
bruising.  This  year  the  cost  of  the  bag  with  the 
firm  name  printed  on  it  was  approximately  one-sixth 
as  much  as  baskets  with  lids.  Neither  the  bag  nor 
funnel  idea  has  been  patented,  and  Mr.  Waugh 
takes  pride  that  the  scheme  has  been  spreading 
3rear  by  year  until  the  paper  bag  companies  have 
taken  up  the  idea  and  are  making  bags  specially 
for  this  purpose.  c.  w.  ellenwood. 

Ohio. 
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Mixed  Clover  Hay 

ENRY  NICHOLS  of  Wyoming  Co., 

N.  Y.,  believes  in  the  production 
of  high-quality  legume  hay.  He  does 
not  depend  entirely  upon  Red  clover 
for  a  hay  crop  but  mixes  in  a  liberal 
quantity  of  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover 
seed.  In  order  to  make  good  hay  of 
this  mixture  he  feels  that  the  hay 
should  be  cut  early,  especially  since 
the  Sweet  clover  is  apt  to  become 
woody  if  it  is  left  too  long. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  able  to  produce  this 
fine  quality  hay  by  the  use  of  lime  and 
superphosphate.  He  has  an  ample 
supply  of  stable  manure  from  a  herd 
of  GO  Jersey  cows,  lie  uses  no  Tim-  This 
othy  seed  in  his  mixture  and  leaves 
his  meadows  down  only  one  year. 

Grass  is  seeded  with  oats  on  fields 
where  silage  corn  or  beans  have  been 
grown.  d 

Lime  is  often  essential  to  the  growth 
of  good  hay  crops,  according  to  Mr. 
Nichols.  He  makes  a  practice  of  hav- 
ng  soil  samples  tested  each  Fall  in 
preparation  for  seeding  the  next 
Spring.  Where  lime  is  needed  he  ap¬ 
plies  it  in  the  Fall,  if  possible,  l.  h.  w. 


Culture  of  Chicory 

I  am  raising  some  chicory  in  my  garden  to  trans¬ 
plant  in  boxes  in  the  cellar  to  eat  this  Winter.  They 
are  very  sturdy  plants  with  long  roots.  Would  it 
hurt  to  cut  part  of  the  root  off?  Give 
me  full  directions  for  the  best  way  to 
Plant  chicory  for  the  Winter.  j.  r. 
Snyder,  N.  Y. 

^JHICORY"  seed  should  be 


last 


sown  the 

of  May,  so  as  to  have  sturdy 
plants  for  transplanting  in  cold-frame 
or  boxes  to  put  in  cellar  for  Winter 
use.  Thin  the  plants  so  they  will  be 
about  4  in.  apart  in  seed  bed.  Dig  the 
roots  in  October.  If  roots  are  very 
cut  back  to  about  8  in.  Cut  the 
off  so  as  to  leave  the  stub  of  the 
lorn 


long 


picture  shows  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Griffith,  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  At 
the  light  aie  peonies  in  full  bloom,  and,  at  the  left,  hardy  Chrysanthemums  Pig.  770 


nips, 
roots 
as  it 
cut 
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A  Green  Pea  Party 

MOST  enjoyable  annual  event  is 
the  “Green  Pea  Party”  held  each 
Summer  by  the  Auburn  Circle,  No.  49, 
Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  II.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
The  “Green  Pea  Party”  is  held  just 


A 


at  the  time  when 
their  best,  and  for 
have  been  donated 
B.  Hyney, 
a  near-by 
A 
and 


green  peas  are  at 
several  years  these 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
who  raise  peas  for  sale  to 
commercial  cannery, 
number  of  ladies  meet  in  advance 
shell  the  peas — some  20  or  more  quarts. 


tops 

leaf  stalk  about  an  inch  long.  Store  in 
a  cold,  moist  cellar  or  pit,  the  same 
as  is  used  for  storing  carrots  or  tur- 
From  these  storage  places  the 
may  be  placed  in  boxes  to  force 
is  needed.  These  roots  must  be 
in  even  lengths,  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  so  they  will  be  of  uniform 
depth  when  placed  in  boxes  for  forc¬ 
ing.  The  temperature  in  cellar  or 
place  used  for  forcing  should  be  about 
GO  degrees.  Put  about  six  inches  of 
soil  in  box,  then  stick  the  roots,  with 
crowns  up,  about  two  inches  apart,  in 
the  earth.  When  the  box  is  full  of 
roots,  fill  in  with  sand  or  sandy  loam 
and  water  thoroughly,  then  cover  top 
about  two  or  three  inches  deep  with 
dry  sand.  The  sprouts  will  begin  to 
show  in  about  two  or  three  weeks,  then 
put  about  two  inches  more  of  sand  on 

WM.  PERKINS. 


top. 


Good 


Black  Carpet  Beetles 

I  am  sending  a  small  box  contain¬ 
ing  a  few  worms  that  I  found  in  my 
house.  They  are  plentiful  and  very 
destructive.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
they  are,  and  what  to  do  to  destroy 
them  ? 

Long  Island. 


A.  F. 


These 

are  cooked  and  coffee  made  at  the  home  of  some 
member  of  the  circle  who  has  a  roomy  house  and 
lawn  for  the  entertainment  of  the  party. 

Members  of  the  circle,  guests,  and  Civil  War 
veterans  made  up  the  company  of  the  “Green  Pea 
Party”  held  the  past  Summer  nt  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Mabel  Rinehart.  The  rest  of  the  feast  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  members  of  the  circle,  who  brought  picnic 
baskets,  each  containing  a  covered  dish,  sandwiches 
and  other  delicacies.  Ice  cream  and  iced  water¬ 
melon  were  also  served. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one.  Green  peas  are  enjoyed 
by  everybody,  and  furnish  one  hot  dish  in  abun¬ 
dance.  The  idea  is  rather  unique,  and  might  be 
adopted  by  other  club,  lodge  and  church  groups. 
Different  people  might  donate  the  peas,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  good  time  planned,  including  singing,  addresses 
and  games.  lester  g.  Herbert. 


An  Interesting  Farm  and  a  New  Con¬ 
tainer  for  Fruit 

FIVE  miles  east  of  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  C.  P.  Waugh 
has  been  growing  fruit  for  50  years.  His  farm 
is  located  on  one  of  the  high  ridges,  typical  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  upper  Ohio  River.  In  the 
beginning  Mr.  Waugh  grew  fruit  almost  entirely 
as  an  amateur,  giving  little  consideration  to  the 
commercial  aspects  of  the  business.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  still  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
amateur  in  his  make-up,  although  the  organization 
which  he  heads  is  entirely  practical. 

Stretching  away  in  almost  every  direction  for 
miles  is  located  the  vast  industrial  section  of  the 
Ohio  River  Valley  and  adjacent  country.  With  great 
potential  markets  close  at  hand,  it  has  been  rather 
easy  in  recent  years  for  Mr.  Waugh  to  build  up  a 
good  trade.  The  cornerstone  upon  which  lie  has 
built  the  business  now  operated  by  him  and  his  twin 
sons  is  “A  satisfied  customer  is  the  best  advertise¬ 
ment  possible.”  Most  of  his  produce  goes  to  “re¬ 
peat  customers,”  some  of  whom  have  been  buying  ap¬ 
ples  and  potatoes  from  this  farm  for  over  30  years. 


ing  up  to  the  storage  from  either  direction  are 
smaller  but  very  attractive  road  signs  which  tell 
the  traveler  what  produce  is  for  sale.  As  suggested 
by  the  sign,  no  sales  are  made  on  Sunday,  this  rule 
being  rigidly  followed.  The  salesroom  is  kept  open 
until  nine  o'clock  each  evening  for  the  convenience 
of  their  customers,  many  of  whom  are  mill  workers. 
In  addition  to  apples  and  potatoes,  from  100  to  300 
gallons  of  fresh  cider  are  sold  daily.  While  many 
sales  are  made  to  transients  most  of  the  purchases 
are  made  by  what  Mr.  Waugh  terms  “regular  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

At  first  glimpse  there  seems  to  be  little  to,  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  place  from  other  successfully  managed 
farms.  However,  there  were  some  things  about  the 
place  that  seemed  to  impress  one  as  being  different 
from  the  ordinary.  The  methods  used  to  stabilize 
prices  from  year  to  year,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
production,  were  rather  unique.  With  current 
prices  ranging  from  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel  higher 
than  last  year,  we  were  surprised  to  find  apples 
being  sold  at  this  orchard  for  exactly  the  same  as  a 
year  ago.  When  questioned  about  this  Mr.  Waugh 
said  they  did  this  purposely,  to  encourage  cus¬ 
tomers  to  return  year  after  year.  While  this  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  at  a  variance  with  good  economic  prin¬ 
ciples,  yet  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  the 
Waughs  were  finding  it  a  good  plan  for  them.  They 
handle  no  produce  except  their  own,  and  so  far 
have  experienced  no  sales  problem,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  crop. 

There  were  many  things  about  the  place  which 
l  ore  testimony  to  the  mechanical  bent  of  the  owners 
of  the  place.  For  instance  the  sizing  machine  was 
being  propelled  by  the  motor  on  a  small  power 
lawn  mower.  The  thing  in  which  the  Waughs  prob¬ 
ably  take  the  most  pride  is  the  system  of  selling 
their  apples  and  potatoes  in  paper  bags.  They  claim 
to  have  been  the  first  fruit  growers  to  have  regu¬ 
larly  used  bushel-size  paper  bags  as  packages  in¬ 
stead  of  baskets  or  boxes.  The  bags  were  at  first 
specially  designed  for  them  by  a  local  paper  com¬ 
pany,  but  are  now  manufactured  by  a  number  of 
bag  manufacturing  companies.  They  are  made  from 
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about 
in 
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cs.  The 
take  at  least  a 
some  cases  more  than 


,Torms  sent  by  A.  F.  are  the 
the  common  black  carpet 
beetle  itself  is  black  in  color  and  only 
-1G  ot  an  inch  long.  The  beetles  are  found 
houses  in  the  Spring,  during  April,  May  and 

u!vHh  -  !  °y  !T-  n0t  injurious-  They  do,  however, 

laj  then  tiny  white  eggs  in  cracks  of  the  floors  or 
on  carpets  and  other  woolen  fabrics 
hatch  into  small  larvae  which 
j'ear  to  become  grown,  and 
a  year. 

these  reddish  or  golden  brown  larvae  are  the  real 
culprits,  for  they  eat  rugs,  carpets  and  almost  any 
woolen  fabrics  and  feathers,  fur  and  hair, 
abundant  they  are  very  annoying  and 
difficult  to  control. 

If  the  larvae  are  all  over  the  house,  attacking  the 
rugs,  carpets,  felts  of  the  piano  and  the  upholstered 
furniture,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  fumigate  the 
house  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  This 
poisonous,  and  the  house  should  be 
professional  fumigator  who  knows 
what  precautions  to  take.  Of 
have  to  be  vacated  for 
fumigation 


When 
injurious,  and 


gas  is  very 
fumigated  by  a 
how  to  do  it  and 
course  the  house  will 
at  least  24  hours  while  the 

is  going  on. 

Temporary  measures  may  be  taken  by  removing 
the  rugs  and  carpets  and  having  them  thoroughly 
cleaned.  In  the  meantime  the  floors  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  the  cracks,  especially  about  the 
baseboards,  sprayed  with  kerosene  or  gasoline.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  if  gasoline  is  used  to  have 
no  lighted  cigarettes,  cigars,  pipes  or  other  forms  of 
fire  anywhere  present  in  the  rooms.  Kerosene  is 
safer  because  of  the  lessened  danger  from  fire. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  closets 
in  which  woolen  clothing  has  been  stored.  The 
fight  against  this  pest  has  to  be  waged  with  thor¬ 
oughness  and  persistence.  g.  w.  h. 


Thoughts  from  Maple  Shade  Gardens 

HAVE  been  thinking  of  the  remarkable  season 
we  have  passed  through.  How  wonderfully  God 
has  blessed  us  with  a  fruitful  season  and  bountiful 
crop.  Although  it  was  very  dry  throughout  it  was 
what  they  used  to  call  good  Dutch  weather.  The 
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ground  appeared  to  be  very  dry  on  top.  yet  under¬ 
neath  there  was  moisture,  and  how  everything  did 
grow !  It  just  seemed  to  reach  up  after  the  sun¬ 
shine.  And  all  throught  those  sunshiny  days  there 
was  that  wonderful  and  mysterious  root  growth  go¬ 
ing  on,  the  roots  going  down  deeper  after  food 
and  moisture. 

After  the  middle  of  September  we  began  to  get 
a  little  rain,  hardly  enough  to  moisten  the  ground. 
On  account  of  the  dry  weather  I  did  not  commence 
to  set  out  strawberry  plants  until  past  the  middle  of 
September,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  grew  finer 
plants.  They  were  not  only  large  plants,  but  had 
made  a  large  root  growth.  The  soil  at  this  time  was 
in  perfect  condition  for  setting  plants,  just  moist 
enough  so  the  ground  would  cling  to  the  plants. 
I  set  out  about  2,000  plants,  finishing  setting  Oct. 
10. 

The  month  of  October  came  in  like  a  beautiful 
dove,  warm  and  sunshiny.  How  it  gladdened  our 
hearts  arid  filled  us  with  hope.  All  through  the 
month  of  October  there  was  scarcely  a  day  but  what 
one  could  work  outdoors  without  a  coat,  and  1  have 
no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  such  a  beautiful  Fall. 
November  came  in  with  a  smile,  so  far  only  a  little 
snow.  I  have  just  finished  setting  out  400  Cum¬ 
berland  blackcaps  and  150  Alfred  blackberry  plants. 
They  have  made  strong  root  growth,  and  I  think  will 
do  well.  A  few  forks  of  manure  around  each  plant 
would  be  just  what  they  need. 

While  writing  this  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  time 
when  I  was  a  very  small  boy.  My  grandfather,  on 
my  mother's  side,  was  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  and  my 
father  came  from  England.  My  grandfather  had  a 
300-acre  farm  and  it  was  well  timbered  with  hard 
wood ;  white  oak,  beech,  maple  and  black  walnut, 
and  other  timber.  He  also  had  a  fine  large  orchard 
of  different  fruits.  There  was  one  apple  they  called 
the  London  Lady,  a  very  dark  red  apple:  others, 
Early  Barnes,  the  Hornet,  Fallawater,  Nonsuch,  Win¬ 
ter  Itambo  and  one  called  Spice  apple.  There  were 
no  apples  that  tasted  as  good  as  grandfather's. 
When  I  would  go  there  about  the  first  thing  would 
be  to  make  for  the  orchard,  climb  a  tree  and  sit 
and  eat  apples.  How  good  they  were ! 

Grandfather  had  a  large  outdoor  bake  oven  and 
I  remember  seeing  grandmother  taking  out  of  the 
oven  loaves  of  most  delicious  bread.  IIow  sweet 
It  was,  and  baked  brown,  and  then  grandmother 
would  set  a  long  table  loaded  down  with  the  good 
things.  She  seemed  to  know  what  a  hungry  boy 
wanted.  w.  R.  poweel. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


West  Virginia  Farm  Notes 

At  MY  last  writing  I  was  bragging  how  the  frost 
had  stayed  away  from  us  in  this  section  so  well, 
but  now  the  last  of  the  month  it  looks  as  though 
Winter  had  set  in  in  earnest.  It  began  snowing 
three  days  ago,,  after  several  days  of  cold  rain,  and 
today,  Nov.  24,  the  ground  is  white  and  the  clouds 
look  like  more  snow.  Yesterday  was  a  good  day  for 
the  hunters  but  a  hard  one  on  the  rabbits,  although 
there  had  been  good  hunting  weather  before,  there 
is  nothing  like  a  good  tracking  snow  to  bring  out 
every  man  and  boy  who  loves  hunting.  We  here 
on  Rocky  Point  had  to  forego  that  pleasure,  how¬ 
ever.  for  Saturday  is- always  our  busy  day.  We 
must  make  the  rounds  of  all  of  our  customers  and 
■supply  them  with  the  fruit  and  other  products  for 
their ‘Sunday  dinner,  and  the  children  with  apples 
for  their  lunches  at  school  during  the  week. 

We  hear  so  much  and  read  so  much  on  the  effects 
of  right  diet  on  growing  children  these  days,  and 
we  do  not  have  to  go  and  ask  doctors  for  the  facts 
about  such  things.  All  that  is  necessary  is  just  to 
look  around  and  see  what  different  families  eat  as 
their  main  diet,  and  we  can  tell  by  their  looks  and 
their  actions  whether  or  not  they  are  getting  the 
right  kind  of  foods. 

There  are  six  of  us  here  on  Rocky  Point  and  it 
is  riot  unusual  for  us  to  eat  a  peck  of  apples  from  ■ 
supper  until  school  time  the  next  morning,  and  if 
you  cared  to  compare  our  children  with  some  of 
the  neighbors’  who  very  seldom  have  any  fruit 
you  would  be  convinced  of  the  good  of  plenty  of^ 
fruit.  Of  course  there  are  other  things  that  enter 
in.  but  you  will  usually  find  the  family  that  eats 
plenty  of  fruit  also  has  the  other  things  that  go 
with  the  fruit  to  make  a  complete  diet. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man  last 
night  as  I  sat  reading  some  good  fiction  arid  eating 
from  a  basket  of  apples  containing  several  good 
old-fashtoned  varieties,  such  as  Baldwin,  Seekno- 
further  and  Roman  Stem;  these  three  varieties 
grow  well  here  but  because  of  the  lack  of  color  do 
not  sell  well,  so  we  only  aim  to  have  enough  of  them 
for  our  own  use  and  a  few  of  our  customers  who 
buy  on  quality  and  not  by  looks. 

if  some  of  these  old  varieties  could  be  crossed 
with  something  else  that  would  give  them  color 
without  taking  from  them  any  of  their  own  qualities 
they  would  rank  with  any  of  the  leading  varieties, 
take  for  instance  the  Roman  Stem,  which  I  never 
saw  except  in  this  section,  and  I  have  never  given 
it  to  anyone  yet  who  did  not  pronounce  it  one  of 
the  best  apples  that  they  ever  tasted,  and  yet  lack 
of  color  and  attractiveness  keep  it  from  selling 
to  anyone  who  does  not  know  it.  We  have  customers 
who  buy  regularly  a  bushel  of  apples  per  week  for 
their  children,  and  not  a  very  big  family  at  that, 
and  you  will  always  find  these  children  healthy, 
full  of  life  and  intelligence. 

We  have  learned  some  lessons  in  cooperation  in 
the  past  few  months,  by  working  with  the  community 
to  get  the  electric  lines  out  to  our  houses.  It  was 
an  up-hill  job,  for  we  had  the  large  company  to 
fight,  as  they  had  given  our  city  a  contract  several 
years  ago  that  was  far  below  the  prices  obtained 
elsewhere,  and  were  trying  to  break  this  contract. 
The  city  was  willing  to  extend  its  lines  out  to  us. 
a  matter  of  a  little  over  a  mile,  but  the  company 


fought  that.  By  all  of  us  going  together  and  stick¬ 
ing  we  compelled  the  company  to  give  the  city  permit 
to  build  to  us.  We  had  to  work  through  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  and  it  has  taken  us  nearly  a 
year,  for  they  were  like  the  folks  in  the  Bible ;  they 
all  began  to  make  excuses,  and  many  and  foolish 
were  some  of  the  excuses  put  up  why  we  could  not 
have  the  lines  built  out  to  us,  but  we  finally  won, 
as  any  group  of  citizens  can  win  what  are  their  just 
rights  if  they  will  hang  together. 

We  are  working  on  the  lines  at  the  present  time, 
and  hope  in  a  few  days  if  the  weather  man  will 
be  good  to  us,  to  be  able  to  have  lights  in  our  barns 
and  houses  with  the  touch  of  a  button.  After  we  get 
things  shaped  up  right  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
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The  R.  N-Y.  folks  figures  on  what  it  has  cost  us. 
Maybe  it  might  help  some  of  them  to  figure  a  way 
to  get  this  great  blessing. 

We  try  to  add  a  few  improvements  each  year  on 
the  farm ;  sometimes  it  is  a  new  farm  machine, 
then  a  washer  or  some  improvement  in  the  house, 
or  concrete  floors  in  the  barns.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  we  need  to  make  farm  life  more  worth 
while,  and  they  seem  to  come  so  slowly,  but  we  do 
enjoy  them  when  we  get  them,  and  forget  the  hard 
work  it  took  to  pay  for  them. 

I  had  a  lot  of  things  I  wanted  to  say  about  farm¬ 
ing  when  I  began  this  letter,  but  have  rambled  on 
until  my  space  is  all  gone.  O  well,  life  is  more  than 
just  work  and  its  problems,  and  maybe  we  can  dis¬ 
cuss  these  things  later.  l.  g.  zinn. 

Barbour  Co.,  West  Va. 


Raising  Winter  Squash  in  Spite  of 
Borers 

LVST  year  my  entire  crop  of  squashes  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  borers.  This  season  (1929)  I 
have  grown  a  fine  crop,  regardless  of  borers,  bugs 
and  dry  weather.  The  patch  25x142  ft.  was  covered 
with  seven  one-horse  loads  of  cow  manure  and  when 
plowing  it  in,  a  dead  furrow  was  left  in  the  center, 
the  longest  direction. 

A  row  of  lettuce  and  one  of  spinach  were  grown 
at  the  edges  of  the  plot,  and  were  sold  or  used  be¬ 
fore  the  squash  vines  could  reach  them.  The  squash 


Paper  Apple  Bag  Holding  One  Bushel.  Fig.  773 


seed,,  after  being  soaked  for  24  hours,  was  planted 
(a  single  row)  in  the  dead  furrow  and  watered  till 
it  germinated.  The  weather  was  very  dry,  the 
entire  season,  from  May  1  till  a  heavy  rain  came 
in  August.  There  were  a  few  showers  at  other  times, 
but  not  nearly  what  was  needed. 

The  seed  was  sown  about  June  15;  Blue  Hub¬ 
bard.  Green  Hubbard.  Boston  Marrow,  Banana  and 


another  variety,  a  cross  between  the  pld  Bay  State 
and  Banana,  which  I  am  breeding  affd  experiment¬ 
ing  with.  The  vines  were  left  at  about,  .une  foot 
apart  in  the  rows  as  I  calculated  fully  half  of  them 
would  be  killed  by  borers.  I  used  soapsuds,  with  a 
lit  tie  crude  carbolic  acid  in  it  (first  testing  it  on  a 
few  vines),  spraying  it  only  on  the  vines  with  a 
small  hand  sprayer.  It  would  burn  the  leaves.  This 
seemed  to  keep  the  borer  eggs  from  hatching  for  a 
while,  but  later  (latter  part  of  July)  the  borers  ap¬ 
peared  in  vast  numbers,  every  joint  for  10  feet  on 
most  vines  had  from  one  to  three  maggots  in  it.  A 
knife  with  a  long,  narrow  blade  was  used,  splitting 
the  vines  at  every  joint,  wherever  there  were  signs 
of  borers,  reaching  up  and  down  the  vine  and  spear¬ 
ing  them. 

Probably  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  vines  died,  but. 
later  the  remaining  ones  were  sufficient  to  cover  the 
ground.  Summer  squash,  scallop  and  crook-neck, 
were  planted  near  by,  to  trap  some  of  the  borers. 
Later,  after  these  had  produced  a  crop  the  vines 
weie  pulled  up,  taken  a  distance  away  and  allowed 
to  die  with  the  maggots  that  were  in  them.  I  be¬ 
lieve  any  family  could  raise  all  the  squashes  or  pie 
pumpkins  they  want,  from  a  garbage  heap,  well 
spread  out,  not  too  far  from  the  house,  so  it  would 
be  convenient  to  throw  wastes  on.  Any  ill-smelling 
wastes  should  be  covered  at  once  with  earth,  or 
when  that  is  frozen,  coal  ashes  would  do.  A  new 
bed  would  better  be  made  each  year.  The  old  one,  if 
Planted  to  rhubarb,  would  grow  that  for  several 
years  without  further  fertilizing. 

In  preparing  a  squash  patch  for  1930  planting  I 
am  “killing  three  birds  with  one  stone.”  First.  I 
am  digging  a  fish  pond  ;  second,  the  rich  muck  taken 
out  from  the  pond  is  used  to  make  a  fill ;  third,  the 
low  land  after  filling  will  be  just  right  for  a  squash 
lied.  When  completed  the  bed  will  probably  be  30x00 
ft.  Besides  (lie  garbage  that  will  be  buried  there 
during  the  Winter,  I  shall  probably  rake  in  broad¬ 
cast,  a  100-lb.  bag  of  4-3-10  fertilizer.  Four  plant¬ 
ings  of  squash  will  be  made  in  hopes  some  will  es¬ 
cape  the  borers.  The  first,  latter  part  of  April  (those 
could  be  replanted  if  frosted)  ;  second  first  of  May: 
third  first  of  June,  and  last  about  June  25.  The 
rows  will  be  15  ft.  apart,  the  two  at  ends  of  plot 
made  to  run  towards  the  center. 

Three  rows  of  Summer  squash  will  be  planted  in 
the  spaces  between  Winter  varieties,  and  after  pro¬ 
ducing  a  few  early  ones,  will  be  pulled  and  carted 
away,  about  the  time  borers  are  at  their  worst,  and 
the  vines  and  insects  allowed  to  die  together.  '  The 
M  inter  varieties  will  be  split,  and  borers  removed  as 
required. 


»  y  v*-  1  uuv/UUi  '{Utility. 

T  believe  it  would  pay  for  every  gardener  to  raise  bis 
seed.  This  could  be  done  by  covering  the  blossoms 
(to  keep  out  bees,  with  other  pollen)  and  pollinate 
the  fruit  blossoms  by  hand.  Anyone  could  thus 
make  a  cross  between  two  varieties  or  keep  a  va¬ 
riety  pure.  Late  in  the  afternoon  select  buds  that 
have  a  small  squash  under  them  and  that  show  yel¬ 
low  color  and  are  beginning  to  open  at  end  Cover 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  and  tie,  to  keep  out  bees.  Next 
morning,  early  as  possible,  select  male  or  staminate 
blossoms  before  they  open;  strip  all  the  outside 
petals  away,  and  remove  cloth  from  the  fruit  blos¬ 
som,  and  rub  the  spike  of  the  stripped  blossom  in 
center  of  the  fruit  bloom,  taking  care  that  bees  are 
kept  out  while  this  is  being  done.  Then  cover  with 
cloth  and  tie  it,  and  mark  the  pollinated  blooms  with 
a  stake.  Save  seed  only  from  the  best  flavored,  per¬ 
fect  squashes.  This  plan,  persisted  in  for  years 
should  produce  a  very  superior  quality. 

The  Cushaw  and  Cheese  pumpkins  are  seldom  in¬ 
fested  with  borers,  and  though  the  flesh  is  a  little 
coarse,  the  coarseness  seems  to  disappear  when  made 
into  pies.  For  those  who  like  pies  with  a  “delicious 
pumpkin  flavor,”  rather  than  “spice  pies,”  the 
Cushaw  and  Cheese  varieties  are  ideal.  No  spice 
should  be  used  except  a  slight  sprinkling  of  nutmeg 
on  top,  which  seems  to  agree  with  the  peculiar  flavor 
of  these  two  varieties. 


.  *•  '  ^  ’’’l  udouco  1  qV  f  HI  ill., 

broadcasting  and  plowing  in  a  heavy  coat  of  ma 
nure,  no  hill  manuring,  as  the  roots  extend  as  far  a.- 
the  ^  ines.  Making  two  or  even  three  plantings 
one  may  escape  the  borer.  Planting  in  rows  and 
leaving  plants  standing  one  foot  apart  in  the  row 
If  no  borers  appear,  the  vines  can  lie  thinned  verv 
late  in  the  season.  Persistently  looking  for  borers 
and  removing  them  at  once.  Planting  Summei 
squash  near  by  and  removing  the  vinos  when  borer? 
appear. 


The  seven  loads  of  manure  I  applied  seemed  too 
much,  when  the  value  of  squashes  produced  is  con¬ 
sidered,  yet  I  expect  to  grow  a  big  crop  of  peas  on 
that  land  in  1930,  without  any  manure  or  fertilizer 
whatever,  and  also  a  good  crop  of  sweet  corn  and 
later,  turnips,  with  a  little  fertilizer;  all  the  same 
year. 

The  soft-stemmed,  large-seeded  squashes,  such  as 
Hubbard  and  Boston  Marrow,  die  more  quickly  after 
insect  infestation  than  the  hard-stemmed  varieties 
do,  and  seldom  or  never  cross  with  the  hard¬ 
stemmed  sorts.  Hard-stemmed,  prickly-leaved  va¬ 
rieties,  such  as  Scallop  and  Crookneck  Summer 
squash,  and  Winter  Luxury  and  Sugar  pumpkin, 
while  much  infested  with  borers,  seem  to  live  for 
quite  a  while  before  giving  up.  Summer  squash  will 
cross  with  hard-stemmed  pumpkins,  and  if  seed  is 
saved  from  either  (where  they  are  planted  near- 
each  other)  it  will  be  badly  mixed  and  very  inferior. 
The  hard-stemmed,  white-spotted  leaved  varieties, 
such  as  Cheese  and  Cushaw,  are  very  hardy  and 
easily  raised,  and  have  a  different  flavor  from  other 
kinds. 

There  is  another  class  of  pumpkins,  with  thick 
stems,  and  large  seeds  marked  with  cracks  in  them 
resembling  letters  of  the  Chinese  alphabet.  The 
Tennessee  Sweet  Potato  and  the  Japanese  pumpkins 
are  good  examples  of  this  class.  Both  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  seem  hardy  and  prolific,  wieeiam:  w.  foest. 

New  Jersey. 
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Missouri  Notes 

The  first  of  December  finds  us  struck 
by  a  cold  wave  that  broke  all  records  for 
earliness,  and  plunged  us  most  unexpect¬ 
edly  into  mid-Winter  weather.  Outdoor 
work  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  This 
morning  we  had  zero  temperature.  Merci¬ 
fully  a  four-inch  snow,  witnessing  the 
iron  grip  of  frost  on  plant  life,  gently 
spread  its  protecting  mantle  over  the 
earth.  Its  ameliorating  influence  will  be 
great.  It  warms  and  keeps  warm.  It  in¬ 
terposes  to  prevent  rapid  thaws  and 
freezes  that  break  tender  roots  and  drag 
plants  bodily  out  of  the  ground.  The 
farmer  rejoices  to  see  his  naked  wheat- 
fields  thus  clothed.  And  what  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  snow  is,  with  each  flake  a 
geometrical  pattern,  a  symbol  of  cold  and 
yet  holding  warmth,  more  delicate  in  its 
touch  than  the  softest  fingers,  more  noise¬ 
less  than  velvet-shod  slippers,  covering 
deeply  and  yet  never  suffocating ;  its 
white  shroud  means  not  burial  but  quiet 
sleep  for  all  plant  life,  to  wake  again  re¬ 
freshed  and  stimulated.  Such  is  the 
perfection  of  the  work  of  great  Nature. 
Man  sees  it  without  realizing  the  divine 
wisdom  in  it.  Youth  sees  in  it  only  the 
pleasures  of  outdoor  sport. 

So  far  as  wild  life  is  concerned  our 
place  is  a  sanctuary.  I  have  long  since 
lost  the  killing  instinct  of  boyhood.  I 
kill  no  more  but  feel  a  keen  joy  in  ob¬ 
serving  wild  life  as  it  pursues  its  way. 
Even  without  me  I  see  it  always  sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies  that  demand  eternal 
vigilance.  Several  times  a  flock  of  quail 
has  come  close  to  the  house  under  the 
cover  of  apple  trees.  We  brushed  away 
a  spot  in  the  snow  and  scattered  some 
crushed  corn  in  the  hope  they  would  re¬ 
turn.  This  morning  I  took  a  broom  and 
some  corn  and  started  out  to  find,  if 
possible,  some  evidence  of  where  they  were 
ranging,  but  my  quest  was  vain.  Former¬ 
ly  their  favorite  haunt  was  in  the  Dahlias, 
but  now  that  ground  is  bare.  Yet  in 
hope  I  brushed  away  another  spot  and 
left  corn.  Numerous  rabbit  tracks  could 
be  seen,  but  they  inspired  thoughts  only 
of  the  safety  of  young  peach  and  apple 
trees.  The  most  efficient  and  quickly  ap¬ 
plied  protection  I  ever  found  is  rancid 
butter.  Rabbits  abhor  grease  and  animal 
matter  of  all  kinds,  and  a  touch  of  old 
butter  is  enough  to  make  them  wrinkle 
their  noses  in  disgust  and  hop  on. 

The  sudden  cold  nipped  off  our  trade 
in  nursery  stock,  to  which  we  resort  when 
the  flowers  are  all  gone.  Several  orders 
are  unfilled.  Often  we  are  asked  to  plant 
the  stock  we  furnish,  and  this  we  do  as  a 
necessary  part  of  selling.  There  is  no 
profit  in  it,  for  we  charge  little  more 
than  common  wages  for  our  time,  but 
we  have  the  astisfaction  of  knowing  the 
work  is  well  done,  which  we  don’t  know 
if  the  buyer  picks  up  some  casual  hand 
without  experience.  In  the  case  of  ever¬ 
greens  we  practically  insist  on  doing  the 
planting,  for  evergreens  cost  much  more 
than  common  shrubs,  and  are  planted  in 
a  different  way.  The  bur’ap  in  which 
the  roots  are  balled  should  be  turned  back 
around  their  collar  and  with  half  the 
dirt  thrown  in  and  packed  a  bucket  of 
water  should  be  poured  around  them. 
Water,  we  are  told,  is  half  the  life  of 
the  evergreen  and  they  must  enter  Win¬ 
ter  with  their  roots  well  supplied  with 
moisture.  Evergreens  are  becoming  more 
popular  here.  Their  perennial  green 
flanking  the  entrance  gives  a  color  and 
life  to  a  house  that  deciduous  shrubs  can¬ 
not,  and  after  a  look  at  a  neighbor’s 
house  that  has  been  thus  ornamented 
other  near-by  dwellers  conclude  that  they 
also  must  be  served.  And  so  the  trade 
grows.  We  keep  a  small  number  of 
standard  types  always  on  hand,  for  there 
is  nothing  so  convincing  to  a  customer 
as  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes. 

We  advertised  Narcissus  bulbs  in  a 
wholesale  journal  at  so  much  a  bushel 
and  received  several  orders.  One  order 
came  from  New  Jersey,  another  from  New 
Orleans  another  from  Kansas.  These 
had  been  planted  several  years  and  had 
made  a  good  increase.  They  were  most¬ 
ly  Emperor,  Sir  Watkin  and  the  double 
Sulphur  Phoenix.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  good  start  of  the  giant 
trumpets  King  Alfred  and  Tresserve  be¬ 
fore  the  quarantine  against  importations 
became  effective.  Those  two,  because  of 
their  size  and  long  stems,  are  our  best 
sellers  for  cut  flowers.  Because  the  small¬ 
er  jonquils  bloomed  two  weeks  earlier 
than  our  large  kinds  we  procured  some 
of  them,  and  to  make  the  season  longer  we 
sent  for  some  Laurens  Ivoster,  that 
blooms  in  clusters,  and  Alba  Plena  Odo- 
rata,  a  fragrant  double. 

A  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 


Some  Interesting 
Recollections 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Link  Rhoda,  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  recently  passed  her 
100th  birthday,  has  been  a  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  over  65  years.  She  has 
lived  76  years  at  her  present  residence. 
She  remembers  riding  on  the  first  rail¬ 
road  train  between  Albany  and  Schenec¬ 
tady,  and  went  to  New  York  by  boat  on 
their  honeymoon. 

Mrs.  Rhoda  is  the  oldest  member  of 
the  East  Greenwich  Reformed  Church. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  P.  Link, 
and  she  was  a  daughter  of  William  Link. 
Her  uncle,  Alpheus  Birch,  built  the  pres¬ 
ent  East  Greenbush  Reformed  Church 
edifice.  He  was  her  mother’s  brother. 
Her  grandfather,  George  Birch,  was  the 
first  treasurer  of  the  Masonic  lodge  now 
known  as  Sehodack  Union  lodge,  when 


Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  was  grand 
master.  Her  great  grandfather,  Uriah 
Mitchell,  was  an  aid  de  camp  to  General 
George  Washington.  He  was  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  father,  her  mother’s  father  be¬ 
ing  George  Birch. 

Mrs.  Rhoda’s  husband,  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Rhoda,  was  born  in  Sehodack 
June  12,  1826,  son  of  Charles  and  Chris¬ 
tine  Hulsaple  Rhoda.  His  mother  was 
born  in  Sehodack  and  his  father  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  County.  The  elder  Mrs.  Rhoda 
was  a  daughter  of  William  Hulsapple,  a 
native  of  Dutchess  County,  who  moved  to 
a  Sehodack  when  a  young  man. 

Mr.  Rhoda’s  father,  Charles,  was  a 
carpenter  and  served  as  orderly  sergeant 
in  the  War  of  1812.  He  died  June  1, 
1877,  and  his  wife  died  Nov.  24,  1885. 
William  H.  Rhoda  was  reared  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Sehodack  and  devoted  his  life  to 
farming. 

Mrs.  Rhoda’s  health  is  good,  and  she 
retains  keen  interest  in  life  and  current 
events. 


An  Alfalfa  Experience 

Regarding  question  of  C.  P.  T.’s,  Mon¬ 
roe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  page  1398,  I  would 
say  plow  the  rye  under  by  the  first  of 
June,  or  before.  Then  disk-harrow  the 
field  once  a  week  till  about  the  first  of 
August,  and  then  seed  hardy  northern- 
grown  Alfalfa  seed  alone. 

The  lime,  stable  manure,  fertilizer  and 
superphosphate  can  be  put  on  between 
disking,  so  they  will  be  well  worked  in. 
The  disking  will  kill  the  weeds  and 
quack  grass  and  make  a  fine,  firm,  deep 
seed  bed,  and  also  hold  the  moisture.  Do 
not  forget  the  inoculation.  I  have  seed¬ 
ed  this  way  two  years  with  good  luck. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  J.  e.  c. 


Visitor:  “Is  this  place  good  for  rheu¬ 
matism?”  Inhabitant:  “Well,  sir,  I  got 
mine  yere.” — Tatler. 
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Kolodusts  give  definite  crop  protection 
. .  economically,  effectively,  thoroughly 

ONE  of  the  biggest  hazards  to  fruit 
growing  has  been  removed!  Fruit 
farm  operators  no  longer  subject  their 
crops  to  the  menace  of  insects  and  disease 
by  using  ineffective  sprays  and  dusts. 
Today  KOLODUSTS,  the  scientific  fun- 
gi-insecticides,  safeguard  the  crops  on 
the  leading  orchards  of  the  nation! 

What  are  Kolodusts? 
Kolodusts  are  blended  dusting  materials 
made  by  a  new  and  patented  process. 
Their  super-active  ingredient,  Bentonite- 
Sulphur,  is  produced  by  fusing  Sulphur 
into  Bentonite.  It  is  to  the  unusual  chem¬ 
ical  properties  of  this  ingredient  that 
Kolodusts  owe  their  high  toxicity. 

Prolonged  Protection 
The  Bentonite-Sulphur,  upon  becoming 
moist,  changes  into  a  sticky,  gelatinous 
film  on  the  foliage  and  liberates  millions 
of  tiny  particles  of  toxic  sulphur,  so  fine 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  with  the  very 
highest  power  microscope.  This  film  is  a 
colloid  of  the  irreversible  type,  that  is, 
when  once  it  has  dried  on  the  foliage,  it 
will  not  go  back  into  its  original  [gelat¬ 
inous  form.  This  is  protection  that  will 
not  be  washed  off. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER 
AND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
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MASTODON  ( Everbearing ) 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

;  At  Nezv  Lower  Prices! 

25  Plants  -  .  $1.00 

50  Plants  -  -  1.50 

100  Plants  -  -  2.00 

200  Plants  -  -  4.00 

Postpaid  to  3rd  zone.  Be¬ 
yond  add  10c  per  100  plants 
for  each  zone.  $12.50  per 
1,000  collect.  Special  prices 
on  larger  qnantitiee. 

BIG  MONEY 

,  ,  „  „  SAVING  CATALOG' 

mailed  on  request,  fully  describing  the  leading  standard 
varieties— strawberries  and  othersmall  fruit  plants.  Giv¬ 
ing  up-to-date  cultural  directions.  Making  it  easy  for  the 
new  beginner  to  grow  big  paying  crops  of  strawberries. 

I”  er.th“t  *v,cry  one  yho  •?  Interested  In  the  (trowing  of  small 
recelveone  of«mr  free  books.  We  make  the  followimr- 

SPECIAL  OFFER  S?n„d  us  the  names  of  six  neighbors 

j  that  grow  small  fruits  and  we  will 

JufhUp.0n  ,hat  wlli  "Ifftle  you  to  $1.00  worth  of  addition- 
al  stock  without  extra  cost  with  your  first  order. 

„„  E'  W-  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25^V.ne  Street  Salisbury,  Maryland 

Rf»rrv  Planfe  Raspberries— Cumberland  Black 
mn  .an  Hn<1  Columbia  Purple,  $4.00  per 

100,  $90.00  per  1000.  Strawberries— Premier  and  Aroma, 
$1.00  per  100;  *3  SO  per  500:  $6.00  per  1000.  My  supply  of 
these  strong  thrifty  plants  are  limited,  so  in  order  to 
save  disappointment  at  planting  time,  place  your  order 
now.  D.  G.  NELSON,  Manheim,  R.  D.  1,  Lane.  Co  , Fa. 


SONS 

1400  ACRES 


it  is  the  first  choice  of  the  canning  trade.  A  strong  skin 
and  firm  meat  makes  it  a  good  shipper — and  it  ripens  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  Elberta.  This  peach  was 
bud  selected  from  the  best  quality  South  Haven  tree. 

The  SUN-GLO  is  tested  and  tried.  Let  us  give  you  all 
the  information  on  this  variety  which  is  the  biggest  money 
maker  ever  offered. 

Bud  Selected  Stock 

Fourteen  years  ago  Greening’s  research  began.  Working 
year  after  year  records  have  been  kept  on  individual  trees. 
When  you  buy  Greening’s  trees  you  buy  "pedigreed  stock.” 
Write  for  full  information  on  our  bud  selection  work. 

Agents  Wanted 

Why  not  get  one  of  those  dandy  checks  we  send  out  ( 
You  can  hold  up  your  head  when  representing  G-reen- 
mgs*  Years  of  records  and  research  behind  every  tree# 
They  make  good.  Full  line  of  nursery  stock  including 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  cherries,  plums,  etc.  Also  com- 
.  plete  line  of  evergreens  and  ornamentals.  Write  today  A 

\  GREENING’S  BIG  NURSERIES  / 

Born  1850  Stilt  Growing  I 

MONROE?  MICH.  ' 


Sunglo 

IMPEACH 


Are  you  Making  ENOUGH 
MONEY  ? 

Greening’s  will  help  you  increase  your  income.  Let  us 
show  yon  how  to  do  as  others  have  done  for  us.  Our 
Mon  Make  Big  Money.  Our  good  workers  make  $5, 0U0 
or  better  per  year.  In  one  week  recently  Johnston  made 
$157.13;  Geo.  Smith,  $147.01;  Hale,  $58.10;  Chamberlain, 
■$87.64;  etc. 

EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY 

We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  with  the  right  kind  of 
service  and  tlie  best  of  stock.  Write  today — it  will 
mean  money  for  you. 

THE  GREENING  NF118ERY  CO. 

*15  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Mich. 


C.8.H0BIKSUBS8RO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.60— Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cro88-bar,ten- 
on8  securely  fastened .  Circular. 

GLASS  -  •  $2.80  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Hd. 


MINT  UlAMTrit  Spearmint  and  Peppermint  plants. 

mm  I  TvHn  I  CU  HENRY  a.  DREER,  Riverton,  N.  J, 


STRAWBERRY 
j  PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Shipping  season,  No¬ 
vember  1st  to  May  1st. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  W  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Dahlias— Sweet  Corn 


Get  my  1930  catalog  now  and  take  advantage  of  the 
big  bulb  premium  for  early  orders. 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist 
Box  U-N  80  Westerly,  It.  I. 


VARIETIES— GORGEOUS  COLORED  IRISES 

The  Garden’s  Greatest  Boautiliers  (including 
"Dream”  the  best  Pink)  labeled  and  postpaid 
foronlysi.  Six  orders  for  only  $5.  Color  cir¬ 
cular  free.  A.  B.  K ATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y, 


Get  £Th8,Sudr  SEEDLING  GLADIOLUS 

Victoria  Turner  and  others  originated  by  us.  Beautiful 
additions  to  any  garden.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Aihtabula,  0. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Chance. — As  Mrs.  Parson  and  the 
Parson  talk  over  their  many  children  that 
come  under  their  pastoral  care  in  the 
work,  they  often  say,  “What  have  they 
in  store  for  the  future?  What  have  they 
ahead  of  them?”  Especially  does  this 
apply  to  girls.  How  many  of  the  boys 
we  are  bringing  up  are  fitted  to  make 
good  husbands  and  good  homes?  With 
rents  so  high  and  living  so  high,  isn’t  it 
harder  and  harder  for  the  young  folks,  to 
look  forward  to  having  a  home?  In  trying 
to  give  everyone  an  equal  chance  we  might 
at  least  do  as  well  as  the  old  man  did 
with  the  cats.  A  passer-by,  stopping  to 
enquire  the  way,  noticed  four  large  cat 
holes  in  the  door.  “What  in  the  world  are 
all  those  holes  for?”  he  asked.  ‘AWiy, 
those  are  to  let  the  cats  out,”  came  the 
answer.  “But  why  in  the  world  do  you 
have  to  have  four  holes?”  “Well,  you  see. 
my  old  woman’s  got  a  terrible  temper  and 
when  she  gets  mad  at  the  cats  and  grabs 
the  broom  and  yells  ‘scat,’  you  got  to  give 
each  of  the  four  cats  a  chance.”  If  only 
everyone  had  an  equal  chance  in  this 
world ! 

Boston. — Yes,  the  Parson  has  been  up 
to  Boston  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Conference.  You  know, 
he  goes  around  speaking  a  good  deal,  and 
he  .just  has  to  keep  up  with  the  latest 
march  of  progress.  The  meeting  and  most 
of  the  1,365  registered  delegates  present 
stayed  at  what  is  perhaps  the  biggest 
and  best  hotel  in  Boston.  As  the  boy  led 
the  way  for  the  Parson  to  room  1285  on 
the  twelfth  floor,  he  noticed  the  doors  of 
the  rooms  looked  as  though  some  football 
player  had  his  shoulders  against  the 
inside,  they  were  swelled  out  so.  On  get¬ 
ting  into  the  room,  he  found  they  were 
swelled  in,  just  the  same.  Being  curious, 
he  investigated,  and  found  it  was  what 
was  called  a  “servidoor.”  There  was 
quite  a  closet  right  inside  the  double  door. 
You  could  open  it  from  the  inside,  and 
put  in  your  clothes  to  be  pressed  during 
the  night — they  would  be  ready  for  you 
in  the  morning — or  put  your  laundry  in 
and  have  it  ready  right  after  dinner  the 
next  day.  No  one  would  disturb  you, 
you  see,  in  getting  or  bringing  it  back  as 
they  could  open  this  from  the  outside. 
Anyway,  nothing  but  perhaps  the  price, 
to  wake  you  up.  Now  whoever  would  have 
thought  of  that  kind  of  a  door? 

Home-like  Treatment.  —  However 
different  this  scale  of  hotel  luxury  may 
be  from  the  ordinary  Summer  boarder 
entertainment  in  the  farm  homes.,  it 
may  well  be  a  lesson  in  general  spirit  of 
accommodation  and  desire  to  please  for  us 
all  to  learn.  You  were  duly  assured  that 
when  your  things  were  found  back  in 
the  inside  of  the  servidoor  they  would 
be  mended  and  all  buttons  sewed  on.  Let 
us  look  about  the  room  a  bit.  Here  is 
what  Mrs.  Parson  has  since  told  the 
Parson  is  a  “chifforobe.”  Certainly  it  is 
a  handy  thing,  you  open  two  doors  and 
on  one  side  are  the  drawers  and  on  the 
other  are  the  hangers  for  your  clothes. 
You  just  pull  but  the  rod  and  adjust  the 
coats,  etc.  and  then  push  the  whole  thing 
back.  While  not  everyone  can  furnish  this 
to  boarders,  it  does  tell  us  to  have  plenty 
of  hangers  in  closets  or  somewhere,  and  a 
rod  to  hang  them  on.  They  cost  almost 
nothing,  and  the  rod  nothing  at  all,  as 
any  hardware  place  will  give  you  old 
piping  and  you  can  cut  it  in  proper  lengths 
with  a  hack  .saw.  We  have  such  rods  in 
every  closet  in  the  house. 

Little  Things. — Then  there  are  so 
many  thoughtful  things  that  show  the 
spirit  to  please.  Here  is  a  pincushion 
with  a  needle  threaded  with  black 
thread  and  another  with  white,  and 
several  buttons  of  different  sizes,  also  two 
safety  pins.  There  is  a  fine  place  to  write 
with  all  things  needed,  and  the  window 
goes  up  and  down  with  perfect  ease — does 
the  window  in  your  spare  room  do  that? 
There  is  a  light  on  the  head  of  the  bed 
to  read  by.  Of  course  we  don’t  all  have 
electricity,  but  every  Summer  boarder 
would  so"  appreciate  a  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  bed  with  even  a  kerosene  light 
there.  They  are  used  to  all  these  little 
things  at  home  and  in  the  hotels.  There 
was  plenty  of  bedding — plenty.  In  the 
drawer  in  "the  stand  by  the  bed  was  an 
ear-phone  radio.  Of  course  you  can’t 
have  a  radio  in  every  room,  but  probably 
for  a  dollar  you  can  have  an  extension 
cord  and  carry  the  loud  speaker  up  on  the 
second  floor  where  the  boarders  are 
lounging  around  and  writing  letters  of  a 
rainy  afternoon.  There  are  three  faucets 
to  the  wash  bowl — cold,  hot  and  ice-water. 
Oh  dear,  you  say,  what  is  the  use  of  tell¬ 
ing  us  about  a  lot  of  things  we  can  never 
have?  That  is  all  very  well,  but  just 
where  is  there  a  farmer  who  has  a  wife 
that  will  take  on  all  the  extra  work  of 
boarders  and  he  cannot  put  up  ice  for 
her,  so  that  there  can  be  plenty  of  ice 
water  standing  round  and  plenty  of  ice 
cream  for  dessert — yes,  and  for  a  little 
treat  the  middle  of  a  hot  afternoon?  There 
was  the  daily  paper  on  the  floor  by  door, 
free.  The  men  boarders  would  certainly 
like  a  paper  from  their  home  town  in  the 
mail  box  in  the  country. 

The  Conference. —  If  you  wonder  why 
the  Parson  writes  so  much  about  boarders 


let  him  tell  you  that  it  was  claimed  at 
this  conference  that  the  city  folks  left 
$500,000,000  in  New  England  last  Sum¬ 
mer — New  England,  the  great  Summer 
playground  of  the  Northeast.  This  con¬ 
ference  has  its  regular  recreation  develop¬ 
ment  committee.  What  this  committee 
reported  about  a  “welcome  sign”  being 
followed  with  welcome  deeds,  also  about 
courtesy  to  strangers  in  our  midst,  was 
well  worth  everybody’s  reading.  This 
whole  “guest”  spirit  was  well  illustrated 
at  the  hotel  when  the  Parson  went  to 
pav  and  give  in  his  key.  lie  was  pro¬ 
foundly  thanked  for  giving  up  his  room  in 
the  forenoon  during  such  a  rush,  and  as  he 
turned  from  the  desk  a  man  stepped  up 
and  inquired  most  pleasantly  and  politely 
and  in  a  wTay  that  let  you  know  that  any 
criticism  would  be  thankfully  received — 
“Everything  been  pleasant  about  your 
stay  here,  sir?” 

Agriculture. — But  the  Parson  went 
to  the  agriculture  division,  and  it  was 
most  interesting  and  instructive.  “Agricul¬ 
ture  in  New  England”  said  one  speaker, 
“is  absolutely  on  a  firm  basis.”  With 
25,000,000  people  living  round  about  that 
have  to  eat  it  must  succeed  if  it  will  only 
cater  to  what  they  want  and  how  they 
want  it.  “Along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Greater  New  York  area  to  Portland  and 
Bath  is  the  greatest  density  of  population 
the  world  has  ever  seen.”  Bep.  Franklin 
Fort  of  New  Jersey  said  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  was  ready  to  help  the  East 
as  wrell  as  the  West,  but  the  East  must 
become  cooperative-minded.  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  must  be  educated  (not 
promoted)  into  cooperation”  “Prices 
need  not  go  up,  if  we  can  eliminate  the 
wastes  of  distribution.”  The  East  must 
make  much  of  the  freshness  of  its  farm 
produce.  Eat  fruit  “Ripened  on  the  tree,” 
drink  jnilk  “Not  24  hours  old,”  rather 
than  72-hour  milk.  The  buyer  today  is 
“advertisement”  minded  and  not  “store¬ 
keeper”  minded.  He  enters  a  market  with 
various  advertised  “brands”  in  mind,  while 
in  the  olden  days  he  would  walk  in,  pass 
the  time  of  day  with  his  long-time  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  the  retailer,  and  ask  for  his 
opinion  of  his  wares  and  what  he  would 
advise  this  morning.  In  a  word,  today  the 
farmer  must  be  “market  minded”  with 
“quality”  goods  instead  of  “quantity” 
goods  his  watchword.  “This  year,”  said 
Gov.  Weeks  of  Vermont,  “my  State  is 
sending  apples  to  Oregon.” 

“Men  to  Match  our  Mountains.”— 
However,  through  all  the  conference  the 
Parson  had  a  feeling  that  where  so  much 
is  being  said  about  money,  there  really 
ought  to  be  something  said  about  men. 
All  this  prosperity  depends  on  the  kind 
of  boys  and  girls  we  are  raising  up.  The 
one  time  he  did  get  on  his  feet,  he  spoke 
of  the  New  England  Commission  formed 
with  20  men  from  each  State  to  look  into 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  in  rural 
New  England,  and  through  the  aid  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  lectures  arc  this 
year  being  given  in  five  seminaries  in  New 
England  to  train  young  men  for  the  rural 
ministry.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
the  instant  the  Parson  sat  down  a  man 
sitting  near  reached  right  over  and  prof¬ 
fered  his  hand  “I’ll  bet  you  are  the 
Pastoral  Parson  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.”  The  Parson  had  to  admit  it. 
The  only  woman  speaker  said  most  de¬ 
cidedly  she  wished  she  could  hear  more 
about  “people”  in  connection  with  so 
much  talk  about  “progress.”  Some  one 
said  that  “a  man  must  be  a  prophet  to 
make  profits.”  Filene  &  Son  of  Boston 
are  now  planning  what  they  will  do  25 
years  ahead.  We  need  men  on  the  farms 
and  back  of  our  farming  that  have 
visions  to  plan  far  ahead.  May  t  he  Parson 
add  one  more  trite  saying  over  which  the 
church  folk  may  well  ponder,  “The  facts 
of  the  community  must  be  the  law  of  the 
church.” 

The  Season. — Yes,  the  Parson  loves 
this  time  of  year,  as  all  times,  in  old  New 
England.  What  a  fine  church  family 
Thanksgiving  we  had  down  in  the  old 
church  with  48  sitting  down  to  dinner 
after  the  services  and  Sunday  school.  We 
had  a  big  rooster  here  at  home  with  all 
the  fixin’s  and  plenty  of  that  sweet  cider. 
George  is  in  Minnesota,  and  we  missed 
him  much,  but  the  table  was  full  as  the 
quota  of  the  Parson’s  family  is  seldom 
allowed  to  diminish.  We  have  butchered, 
and  the  two  pigs  together  dressed  around 
500  lbs.  How  good  that  sausage  smells 
in  the  morning,  to  say  nothing  of  hoy 
it  tastes.  The  sound  of  the  jazz  music 
through  a  radio  in  a  bed  in  the  hotel  in 
the  morning  is  one  thing  and  sputtering 
music  of  the  frying  of  pig’s  liver  and 
sweetbread  and  jowl  tidbits  down  in  your 
own  home  kitchen  is  another  thing.'  As 
the  Parson  writes,  Mrs.  Parson  has  just 
brought  for  his  inspection  a  roast  “spare- 
rib”  from  the  oven,  and  he  will  have  to 
stop  writing  this  letter  and  holler  to 
Charles  to  go  down  cellar  and  bring  up 
a  can  of  apple  sauce  to  go  with  it. 

Christmas. — And  not  a  word  about 
Christmas !  But  then,  might  it  not  be 
just  as  well  to  tell  next  month  somewhat 
of  how  we  actually  kept  Christmas  as 
to  say  too  much  now  as  to  how  we  or 
anybody  ought  to  keep  it? 


ENTURY 


of  helping  American  Farmers 


MAKE  BETTER  CROPS  .  .  . 


The  coming  year  rounds  out  an  even  century  since 
the  first  use  of  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  the 
United  States* 

Andrew  Jackson,  famous  “Old  Hickory”,  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  was  President  of  the  United  States  in  1830 
when  the  first  cargo  of  this  nitrogen  fertilizer  arrived 
by  sailing  vessel  from  far-off  Chile.  That  was  years 
before  we  had  the  telephone,  the  telegraph. 


TQ.IJA  V _ On  sheer  merit  alone  . . .  strictly  on  the  basis 

of  the  good  it  has  done,  Chilean  Nitrate  to¬ 
day  is  the  standard  nitrate  nitrogen.  This  year  more  than  800,000 
farmers  used  it  to  make  more  money  from  their  crops.  Ira  C. 
Marshall,  of  Dola,  O.,  4-time  Corn  King  of  the  World,  used  it 
on  all  his  winning  crops.  On  wheat,  fruit,  truck  and  almost 
everything  else,  it  shows  amazing  profit. 

For  nearly  half  a  century.  Experiment  Stations  have  proved 
the  value  of  Chilean  Nitrate.  For  instance,  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station  has  experimented  with  Chilean  Nitrate 
continuously  since  1881!  The  success  obtained  by  farmers 
who  use  it,  leads  many  more  each  year  to  follow  their  example. 

Do  not  confuse  Chilean  Nitrate  with  other  fertilizers.  It  is 
the  world’s  only  natural  nitrate  nitrogen.  Not  synthetic,  but 
the  real  thing,  mined  and  refined  in  Chile  and  nowhere  else.  It 
will  pay  you  to  insist  on  Chilean  Nitrate.  It  is  quick-acting 
food  for  almost  every  crop  that  grows  .  .  .  proved  by  100 
years  of  use. 


Special  Book  Offer  FREE 

Our  new  44-page  illustrated  book  tells  exactly  how  to  fertilize 
all  of  your  crops.  Free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  1  or  tear  out 
this  ad  and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin. 

XT'.  ChiIear*i  „ 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  writing,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  20- A. 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT. 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Avo, fc.  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  Y-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


WHEELS 

Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trail¬ 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

48  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III. 


LET  US  TAIM 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SKND  FOK  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

MILK 

December:  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1,935  pins  differentials ; 
Class  211,  $2,185;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2iB  differential  of 
ft  14c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
1 7i  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.22 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy. 

.’$0.42%®  $0.43 

Extra,  92  score . 

AZ 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.  .35 

® 

.41 

Seconds  . 

® 

.34 

Lower  grades . 

.  .30 

® 

.31% 

Ladles  . 

@ 

.35% 

Packing  stock . 

.  .28 

® 

.30 

Renovated . 

® 

•30% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.  .44 

@ 

.44% 

.  .43 

m 

•43  % 

Firsts  . 

.  .35 

(a) 

.39 

Seconds  . 

.  .34%® 

.36 

Centralized  . 

.  .35 

@ 

.38 

CHEESE 

State  flat,  held,  fancy. 

.  $0.26 

®$0.26% 

Average  run . 

•  .23%® 

•24% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . . . 

. 

.23 

Average  run  . 

.22 

Wis.  flats,  June . 

.  .24%  @ 

.25 

Fresh  . 

.  .22%  @ 

.23 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy.. 

.  .22%  @ 

.23 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.  .23 

® 

•23% 

Short  held . 

.  .23%® 

.24 

EGGS 

Nearby  white,  extra  .. 

. . .  ,$0.58@$0.00 

Average  extras 

Extra  firsts  . . 52@ 

Firsts  . .  •  .48(d) 

Pullets . 35® 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 55® 

Mixed  colors, 

Gathered,  best . . .  .58® 

Common  to  good . 35(d) 

('old  storage,  fancy . 42(d) 

Lower  grades . 34  ® 


.56 

.50 

.45 

.59 

.59 

.45 

.44 

.38 


DRESSED  POULTRY,  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  ...  *  —  .$0.34(d)$0. 

Fair  to  good . 27(d) 

Roosters 

Fowls  . 27  @ 


Ducks  . . . 

Geese  . 18@ 

Turkeys — Dry, 

Nearby — 

T oms  . . 

Hens  . 30(d) 

.Maryland — 

Toms  .ov^ 

Hens  . . 30(d> 

Virginia — 

Toms  . -30@ 

Hens  . 30 @ 

Mediums . ■*■1® 

Old  toms . 26® 

Old  hens  .  .27 @ 

Northwestern  and  Mountain  States- 

Toms  . 30(8! 

Hens  . 

Mediums  . 20® 

Western — 

Toms  . |9@ 

Hens  . . —8(d) 

Mediums  . 20@ 

Southwestern — 

Toms  . 28@. 

Mediums  . -0(a) 

Texas — 

Toms  . 28® 

Hens  . 27® 

Mediums  . -0® 

Old  toms  . 26® 

Old  hens . 26@ 

Iced,  3  @  5c  under  dry. 

Squabs,  white,  lb .  -fx@ 

Dark  . . 2.50®  3. 

Culls  .  1-50®  2 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  BABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24 ®$0 

Chickens  . “X® 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 23® 

Geese . r£® 

Rabbits,  lb . lb@ 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $11-00@$12 

Bulls  .  6.00® 

Cows  .  . .  6.00® 

Calves,  best  .  16.00® 

Common  to  good  . 

Sheep .  4.50® 

Lambs  .  11.00® 

DRESSED  MEATS 


36 

32 

24 

34 

27 

27 


40 

37 

40 

37 


9 

8 

IS, 

15 

6 

14 


.38 

.35 

.25 

.29 

.31 

.36 

.33 

.25 

.35 

.32 

.24 

.34 

.31 

.23 

.33 

.30 

.23 

.28 

.30 

.55 

.50 

.00 

30 

.26 

.17 

.24 

.23 

.20 

.20 

.25 

00 

.00 

.00 

.50 

.00 


Calves,  choice,  lb. 
Good  to  prime  . . . 

(  nils 

Lambs,  head . 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . .  - 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . .  •  • 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to 
14  to  20  lbs.  •  •  • 


. $0.21®  $0.23 

. 16®  .18 

. 11®  -13 

. 6.00®12.50 

. 22.00®24.00 

. 13.50®  14.00 

. 15.50®1 6.00 

12  lbs.  .20®  .22 

. 16®  .18 


POTATOES 

I,  I  150  lbs . $4.00®$5.25 

In ’bulk.  ISO  lbs . 6.00® 

Me.,  in  bulk  180  lbs . 4.50® 

150  lbs .  3.85® 

Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl.  . . .  1.25® 

Del.,  and  Md.,  bu . 1.25® 

VEGETABLES 

Beets  100  bu . $3.00® $3. 75 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10®  .28 

Cabbage,  bbl . 1.00@  2.00 

Ton  . 33.00@38.00 


6.25 

4.90 

4.15 

3.00 

1.40 


Carrots,  bu .  1.00® 


Cauliflower,  bu. 

Celery,  doz . 

Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl. 
Kale.  bbl. 


1.50 
3.00 
1.25 

8.50 
1.00 
4.00 
4.00 


1.25® 

.75® 
7.50® 

.50® 

Leeks,  100  behs . 3.00® 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.25® 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.75®  2.35 

Parsnips,  bu .  1.25®  1.75 

Peas,  bu .  4.00®  8.50 

Peppers,  bu . 5.00®  6.00 

Spinach,  bu . 65®  1.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 1.75®  2.00 

Watercress,  100  behs . 1.50®  3  00 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $9. 50® $10.75 

Pea  .  7.75®  8.00 

Red  kidney  .  8.75@  9.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $7.00®$10.50 


Greenings, . 

3.00® 

9.00 

Baldwins . 

3.50® 

6.50 

Spy,  . 

6.00® 

S.00 

Wealthy,  . 

6.50 

York  Imp.,  . 

3.50® 

6.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  . . . 

8.00® 

9.00 

Grapes,  12-qt  bskt . 

.80® 

.90 

Strawberries,  ot . 

1.00® 

1.25 

WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair  . 

Jacks,  pair . 

.  .7o@ 

.90 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  _ $21,00®$25.00 

No  2  .  22.00®  23.00 

No.'  3  .  14.00®  21.00 

Clover  mixed  .  15.00®  23.00 

Straw,  rye .  16.00®  17.00 

Oats  and  wheat  .  14.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . . $1.43% 

No.  1  northern  Spring .  1.50% 

Corn.  No.  2  yellow  .  1.06% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 57 

Rye .  1.13% 

Barley . 78% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

. $0.19 

Grade  B . 

. 

.16 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.  .  $0.53® 

.54 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

.  .  .35 ®i 

.42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.70® 

.75 

Gathered  . 

.60 

Fowls,  lb . 

.45® 

.55 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .  .10® 

.55 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . . . 

.45® 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

.60 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Conditions  have  been  favorable  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  most  produce  at  Boston  with  supply 
and  demand  mostly  moderate.  Apples,  carrots, 
cranberries,  onions  and  potatoes  have  sold  well. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good; 
market  firm.  Various  varieties,  ordinary,  50c 
to  $1.  Baldwins,  ordinary,  75c  to  $1.25.  Large 
fancy,  $1.50  to  $2;  few  higher.  McIntosh,  or 
dinary,  $2  to  $2.50;  best,  mostly  $3  to  $3.50; 
large  extra  fancy,  $3.75  to  $4  bu.  box.  JVVash., 
extra  fancy  Staymans,  large,  $2  to  $2.50  box. 
Va.  Yorks,  ordinary,  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  85c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Texas, 
erts. ,  few  sales,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Cabbage. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Danish  native,  mostly  00  to  85c  std.  bu.  box; 
few  sales  N.  Y.,  $1.65  to  $1.85  100-lb.  sacks. 
Native  Savoy,  $1.50  to  $2  bbl. 

Carrots.  ■ —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  off,  85c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
washed,  cut  off,  few  sales,  $1  to  $1.10  bu. 
bskt.  Calif,  small  erts..  bchd.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Cranberries.  - —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Mass.,  %-bbl.  erts.,  Howes,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Celery. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white,  18  behs.,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Pascal, 
$3  to  $4  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  washed, 
best,  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Calif,  erts.,  $5  to  $5.50. 

.  Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h.,  50  to  60  cukes,  $8  to  $11  std.  bu.  box. 
Fla.,  bu.  Iiamp.,  $3  to  $4. 

Lettuce. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h.,  18  heads,  ordinary,  40  to  60c  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif,  4  to  5  doz.,  best,  $4  to  $5  crt.; 
poorer,  lower. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 

Mass.,  N.  Y.  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt..  75c  to  $1.25. 

Onions.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  85c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box;  100-lb.  bags,  No.  1 
Mass,  yellow.  $1.75  to  $1.90.  N.  Y.  and  Minn., 
mostly  $2  to  $2.10.  Spanish,  %  ease,  best,  $2.40 
to  $2.50;  poorer  lower. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me..  100-lb.  bags,  $2.40  to  $2.55.  P.  E.  I.,  90- 
lb.  bags,  $2.50  to  $2.60. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  behs.,  h.h.,  $2  to  $2.50  std. 
bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  40  to  75e  std.  bu.  box.  Va.,  bu. 
bskts,  75c  to  $1. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  h.h.,  mostly  12  to  18c,  few  higher  lb. 
Calif.,  lugs,  $1.50  to  $3.  Ohio,  h.h.,  fancy, 
$1.25  to  $1.75  8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Market  quiet,  demand  light,  market 
weaker.  'No.  1  Timothy.  $22.50  to  $23.  East¬ 
ern,  $17.50  to  $21.50.  Clover  mixed,  $20.50  to 
$21.50  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
43%e;  firsts,  39  to  42%c;  seconds,  37%  to  38%c 
lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extra,  64e;  white  extra,  63e;  fresh  eastern,  60 
to  62c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  25 
to  28c:  fresh,  24%  to  25c;  western  twins  held, 
25  to  28c;  fresh,  24  to  25c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  pea.  $8.50  to 
$9.  Calif,  small  white,  $9  to  $9.50;  Yellow 
Eyes.  $8  to  $8.50;  red  kidney,  $9.50  to  $9.75 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  inactive,  demand  light.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston  for  week 
ending  Nov.  30,  793.500  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  36  to  37c; 
clothing.  29  to  30c:  %  blood,  combing,  42  to  43c; 
clothing.  36  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing,  42  to 
43c;  clothing.  41  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing,  42 
to  43c;  clothing,  38  to  39c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  88  to  90c; 
clothing.  78  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing,  88  to 
92c;  clothing,  80  to  83c:  %  blood,  82  to  85c; 
78  to  81c;  Vi  blood,  combing,  72  to  75c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  67  to  72c;  Terr.,  combing,  87  to  89c;  cloth¬ 


ing,  78  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing,  87  to  90c; 
clothing,  SO  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing,  85  to 
87c;  clothing,  80  to  85c;  %  blood,  combing,  75 
to  78c;  clothing,  70  to  75c. 

.BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  fully  normal;  market  mostly 
25c  lower;  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $9.75 
to  $10.75. 

Cattle.— Supply  butcher  cows  barely  normal; 
bulls  very  light;  vealers  liberal;  market  about 
50c  lower;  few  prime  vealers  $14  to  $15;  de¬ 
mand  fair  for  slaughter  cattle,  slow  for  vealers. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $7.  Low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — -Low  cutter  to  medium,  $6.50  to  $7.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $9  to  $13.50. 
Cull  and  common,  $7  to  $9. 

Sheep. — Lamb  supply  moderate:  market  about 
steady  with  a  week  ago;  demand  rather  slow; 
very  few  sheep  offered. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal ;  market 
steady;  demand  fair.  Choice,  head,  $210  to 
$220;  good,  $165  to  $210;  medium,  $90  to  $130; 
common,  $60  to  $80. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Produce  prices  are  generally  steady  and  in 
view  of  the  holidays  in  the  near  future  a  firm 
market  is  looked  for. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  - —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  48  to  49c;  tubs,  46  to  47c; 
firsts,  43  to  45c:  undergrades,  42  to  43c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  26c;  longhorn,  26  to  27c; 
brick,  27  to  28c;  brick  Swiss,  30c;  limburger, 
33c.  Eggs,  steady;  grade  B,  hennery,  52  to 

62c;  storage,  44  to  53c;  grade  C,  40c;  pullets, 

40  to  46c;  nearby  at  mark,  48  to  53c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  24 
to  34c;  chickens,  28  to  34c;  old  roosters,  21  to 
24c;  ducks,  20  to  28c;  geese,  18  to  22c;  tur¬ 

keys,  25  to  33c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
19  to  28c;  springers,  20  to  23c;  old  roosters, 
20c;  ducks,  20  to  22c;  geese,  20  to  21c;  tur¬ 

keys,  34  to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Graven- 
stein,  Alexander,  Wolf  River,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Baldwin,  75c  to  $1.85;  Twenty -ounce, 
Greening,  $1.75  to  $2;  Jonathan,  Wealthy,  $2 
to  $2.25;  Rome  Beauty,  King,  $2.25  to  $2.50: 
McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $3.25;  Northern  Spy,  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  Delicious,  $2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.60;  150-lb. 
sack,  $4  to  $4.25;  Idaho,  100-lb.  sack,  $4.75; 
sweets,  Md.,  bu.  hamper,  $1.35  to  $1.40. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  weak;  pea,  ewt., 
$8.35;  medium,  $8.50;  red  kidney,  $9.75;  marrow, 
$11;  white  kidney,  $12.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  100-lb.  sack,  $1.75 
to  $2;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$3.25  to  $4.25;  grapes,  Cal.,  Malaga,  lug,  $1  to 
$2.25;  Emperor,  $1.10  to  $2.25;  oranges,  Cal., 
box,  $4.25  to  $8;  Fla.,  $3.50  to  $4.75. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax.  Fla.,  bu.  hamper. 
$5  to  $5.50;  green,  $4  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  60c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.65;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz.,  85c  to  $1 ; 
cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu.  hamper,  $4  to  $5;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  $3  to  $4;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $12; 
kale,  Md.,  bu.,  75c;  lettuce.  Cal.,  crate,  $5  to 
$5.25;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.15; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas,  Cal.,  bu., 
hamper,  $7:  peppers,  Fla.,  crate.  $7.50;  pump¬ 
kins,  bu.,  50c;  radishes,  doz.  behs.,  20  to  30c; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  4c; 
tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  turnips, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Sweets> — Honey,  steady;  light,  2-doz.  box, 
$4.50;  dark,  $3;  maple  products,  steady;  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Feeds. — Ilay,  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton. 
$17  to  $17.50;  clover  mixed,  $15.50  to  $16;  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $11.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$32;  standard  middlings,  $32.50;  red-dog,  $39; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $41.75; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $56;  hominy,  $39.30; 
gluten,  $42.40;  oatfeed,  $15;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$3.50  to  $4;  Alfalfa,  $15  to  $16;  Alsike,  $14 
to  $15;  clover,  $14  to  $16.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good . $12.00(®12.75 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 12.50®  12.75 

800  up,  medium  . 11.00(5)12.50 

Common  .  9.00@11.00 

Heifers,  850  down,  good . 11.00@12.00 

Common  and  medium  .  7. ">0(5)11.00 

Cows,  good  .  8.50@  9.50 

Common  and  medium  .  6.25@  8.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  4.50@  6.25 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  9.25(5)  9.75 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00@  9.25 

Calves,  500  down.  ined.  to  ch . 10.50@10.00 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@  10.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  choice ....  16. 50@18. 00 

Medium  . 13.00@16.50 

Cull  and  common  .  7.00@13.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch. .  .$9.50@$9.90 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch. ...  9.75@  9.90 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  1o  eh .  9.80@  9.90 

Lt.  Its.,  130  (o  160.  med.  to  ch .  9.00@  9.90 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  8.75@  9.35 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc .  8.00@  8.50 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  choice. ..  .$13. 00@13. 50 

92  down,  medium  . 11.50@13.00 

All  wts.,  common  . 9.50@11.50 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  eh .  7.50@10.50 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  ch .  5.00@  6.50 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  4.50@  6.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  2.50@  4.50 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bu.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.65  to  $1.85:  2% -in.,  $1.40  to  $1.60; 
2%-in.  Ilubbardstons,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  214-in. 

Rome  Beauties,  $1.90  to  $2;  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  2%-in.,  $1.15  to  $1.35; 
West  Virginia,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Staymans, 
$1.65  to  $1.75;  Va.,  unclassified,  2%-in.  De¬ 
licious,  $2  to  $2.25;  2%-in„  $1.65  to  $2;  2%-in., 
Staymans,  $1.50:  Idaho,  combination,  extra  fancy, 
fancy  and  C  grade  Rome  Beauties  and  Winesaps, 
$2;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  bulk,  per  bbl.,  Danish  Seed, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  per  ton,  $35  to  $37;  carrots,  N. 
Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  washed,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  cauli¬ 
flower,  L.  I.,  double  erts.,  $3.75  to  $4;  celery. 
Cal.,  per  crt.,  best,  $5.50  to  $5.75;  poorer,  low 
as  $4.50:  N.  Y.,  2-3  crt.,  $3  to  $3.25;  cran¬ 
berries,  N.  J.  Howes,  14 -bbl.  boxes,  $4:  kale. 
Md.  and  Va.,  bu.,  85c;  lettuce,  Ohio  h.h.,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  mushrooms.  Pa.,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  white,  90c  to  $1.15;  cream.  75c  to  $1;  po¬ 
tatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  150-lb.  sacks,  Maine 
Green  Mountains,  $4  to  $4.25;  2-bu.  sacks,  Maine 
Green  Mountains,  $3.25  to  $3.40;  N.  Y.  Whites, 
$2.75  to  $3;  100-lb.  sacks,  Idaho  Russets,  $3.25 
to  $3.50;  Maine  Green  Mountains.  $2.75;  U.  S. 
No.  2  grade,  150-lb.  sacks,  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  $2.50;  spinach,  bu..  Savoy,  Md.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  poorer,  50c;  Va.,  $1;  sweet  potatoes,  N. 
J.,  bu.  hprs..  No.  1  yellow.  $1.75;  Md.  and 
Del.,  bu.  liprs.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  few,  $1.50;  S. 
C.,  bu.  tubs.  Porto  Ricans,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  to¬ 
matoes.  Ohio,  h.h.,  8-lb.  bskt..  small,  $1.25; 
med.,  $1.75;  large,  $1.50;  turnips,  bu..  N.  Y., 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  Pa.,  washed.  $1.25  to  $1.40. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Standard  Timothv,  $18.50  to  $19.50:  No.  1 
Timothy.  $19.50  to  $20;  No.  2.  $16.50  to  $17.50; 
No.  3.  $14.50  to  $15.50:  No.  1  light  clover  mixed, 
$18  to  $19;  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No.  1  clover 
mixed,  $18  to  $19;  No.  3,  $15  to  $17;  No.  1 
clover,  $18.50  to  $19.50;  No.  1  heavy  clover 
mixed,  $1S.50  to  $19.50;  No.  1  oat  straw,  $12 
to  $12.50;  No.  2,  $11  to  $12;  No.  1  wheat,  $12 
to  $12.50;  No.  2,  $11.50  to  $12;  No.  1  rye,  $12 
to  $12.50;  No.  2,  $11.50  to  $12. 


EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  58  to  60c: 
browns,  56  to  58c;  current  receipts,  40  to  42c; 
pullet  eggs,  45  to  48c  doz.  Poultry.  —  Fresh- 
killed,  full-dressed  hens,  45c;  liog-dressed,  40c 
per  lb.;  live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  27  to  29c; 
Leghorns,  16  to  20c;  roosters,  18  to  19c;  spring¬ 
ers,  heavy,  24  to  26c;  Leghorns,  20  to  22e; 
ducks,  23  to  25c;  geese,  18  to  23c  per  lb.;  com¬ 
mon  pigeons,  40  to  50c  per  pair. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Vegetables  from  the  Southern  States  are  now 
being  freely  offered  for  sale  on  the  market. 
Both  express  and  freight  shipments  were  re¬ 
ported  in  most  eastern  markets  during  the  past 
few  days.  Florida  string  beans  are  bringing 
good  prices.  The  flat  green  variety  is  selling 
at  $2.50  to  $3  per  hamper,  while  the  Refugee  is 
mostly  $2  to  $2.50.  Most  of  the  lettuce  is  com¬ 
ing  from  California  although  there  is  some  now 
arriving  from  Florida.  California  Iceberg  brought 
$4  to  $4.75,  while  % -barrel  hampers  of  Big 
Boston  from  Florida  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2.25.  The 
first  strawberries  of  the  season  from  Florida 
sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  quart.  Very  few  sales 
were  made  at  these  figures.  Florida  orange 
shipments  have  now  reached  a  fair  volume  and 
Calfcornia  navel  oranges  are  also  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  apple  market  has  been  steady  for 
good  stock,  but  prices  have  remained  unchanged 
for  most  varieties.  Barrel  Yorks,  2% -in.  and 
up,  sold  at  $5  to  $5.25,  while  2%-in.  Stavmans 
brought  $7  to  $7.25.  New  York  State  Baldwins, 
in  bushels  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.25,  while  Northern 
Spys  were  mostly  $1.75.  Large  Staymans  in 
bushels  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.50,  with  a  few  sales 
at  $2.75.  Winesaps  were  mostly  $2.25,  while  De¬ 
licious,  were  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Cranberries  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet  a  good  demand  and  the  market 
was  stronger  for  good  stock.  Massachusetts  %- 
barrel  boxes  brought  $4.50  to  $4.75  for  the  late 
varieties,  while  New  Jersey  offerings  brought 
$3.25  to  $3.50  for  the  early  varieties  and  $3.50 
to  $4.25  for  the  late.  Brussels  sprouts  were  in 
lighter  supply  and  the  market  was  stronger  at 
the  close.  Long  Island  offerings  closed  at  20  to 
25c  per  quart.  Celery  was  in  good  demand, 
stimulated  by  the  holiday  trade.  New  York, 
2-3  crates,  in  the  rough,  brought  $3  to  $8.50. 
Cauliflower  from  Long  Island  was  in  lighter  re¬ 
ceipt  as  the  season  is  now  about  over.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  mushrooms  were  heavy  and  the  market 
weakened.  Whites  could  not  bring  better  than 
90c  for  3-lb.  baskets.  The  cabbage  market 
was  barely  steady.  The  preliminary  estimate 
of  Danish  cabbage  production  placed  the  crop 
at  21,248  cars,  compared  with  20,525  cars  last 
season.  Total  stocks  on  hand  Nov.  1,  both 
farm  and  commercial  are  estimated  at  9,680  cars 
or  46  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  Escarole, 
endive  and  kale  met  a  slow  demand  and  the 
market  held  about  steady.  The  onion  market 
was  dull,  but  prices  held  to  last  week’s  level. 
New  Y’ork  State  yellows  brought  $1.90  to  $2  per 
100-lb.  sack,  while  Colorado  Valencias  sold  at 
$2.35  per  100  lbs.  White  potatoes  have  been 
steady,  with  demand  and  trading  only  moderate. 
Maine  Green  Mountains  sold  at  $2.75  to  $2.85 
per  100-lb.  sacks.  Pennsylvania  Round  Whites 
brought  mostly  $2.75  to  $2.90  per  100-lb.  sacks, 
while  120-lb.  sacks  ranged  from  $3  to  $3.25. 
Idaho  Russets  moved  fairly  well  at  $3.65  per 
100-lb.  sacks  of  U.  S.  No.  1.  Sweet  potatoes 
were  slow  and  the  market  about  steady. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Egg  receipts  increased  slightly  during  the  past 
week,  but  the  increase  was  not  sufficient  to  af¬ 
fect  the  market  seriously.  The  market  was 
rather  sensitive  and  only  fine  fresh  marks 
moved  freely.  Advices  from  the  West  indi¬ 
cated  that  production  from  that  area  is  not 
likely  to  increase  for  a  short  while,  in  spite  of 
the  recent  mild  weather.  Fancy  selected  eggs 
for  the  carton  trade  dropped  2c  per  dozen  from 
last  week’s  high,  and  most  sales  were  made  at 
65  to  66c.  Fresh  extra  firsts  held  steady  and 
brought  59c,  while  seconds  were  mostly  45  to 
47c.  Storage  eggs  held  steady  and  the  move¬ 
ment  out  of  storage  was  moderate.  Storage 
packed  extra  firsts  were  quoted  at  41c,  while 
seconds  were  37  to  38%c.  Total  holdings  in 
10  of  the  principal  markets  continued  to  run 
approximately  300,000  cases  short  of  a  year  ago. 
Receipts  at  the  four  largest  markets  since  Jan- 
uary_  1,  totalled  14,465,164  cases  compared  with 
14,954,307  cases  during  the  same  period  of  last 
season. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  weaker  at  the 
close,  due  to  light  trading.  Receipts  have  been 
relatively  light,  but  demand  was  insufficient  to 
move  them  satisfactorily.  Fancy  colored  fowls 
could  not  exceed  30c,  while  Leghorns  were 
ranging  from  25  to  29c.  Fancy  chickens  met 
a  fair  demand  and  Plymouth  Rocks  moved  at 
27  to  28c,  while  mixed  colors  were  26c.  Some 
live  broilers  were  offered  at  30e,  while  old 
roosters  were  slow  at  21  to  22c.  Ducks  and 
geese  were  slow.  Fresh-killed  turkeys  were 
quiet  and  only  fancy  marks  moved  well.  Nearby 
offerings  were  quoted  at  36  to  38c,  while  west¬ 
ern  stock  was  35  to  37c  per  lb.  Fowls  were 
slow  but  held  about  steady  with  33  to  34c  for 
western  boxed  packed  marks.  Chickens  were 
in  fair  supply  and  moved  at  steady  figures,  with 
33  to  34c  the  usual  price  range  for  the  week. 
Ducks  and  geese  were  quiet. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  of  fine  quality  hay  were  light  and 
the  market  firm.  Demand  was  more  active  than 
for  some  time  and  readily  absorbed  the  light 
Offerings  of  top  grade  hay.  Undergrades  were 
slow  as  usual.  No.  2  Timothy  sold  at  $19  to 
$20  per  ton,  while  Sample  was  $12  to  $14  per 
ton.  Timothy  clover  mixed  was  steady  at  $18 
to  $19.  Straw  was  in  light  supply,  demand 
moderate  and  the  market  steady.  Best  straight 
rye  brought  $16.50  to  $17,  while  wheat  straw 
was  $12  to  $13  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Three  December  Recipes 

Poor  Man’s  Plum  Pudding :  —  One  cup 
chopped  suet,  one  cup  raisins,  two  eggs, 
one  cup  milk,  two  cups  of  flour,  one  cup 
of  molasses,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  two 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  salt,  ginger 
and  cinnamon  to  taste.  Steam  four  hours, 
and  serve  with  sauce. 

Another  Plum  Pudding:  —  One  cup 
molasses,  one-half  cup  butter,  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  one 
even  teaspoon  each  of  different  spices, 
one  cup  of  chopped  raisins,  3%  cups  of 
flour.  Beat  well  together,  and  steam  for 
three  hours.  Serve  with  a  hard  sauce. 

Roast  Turkey  Stuffed  With.  Oysters: — 
Make  a  stuffing  of  equal  parts  of  bread 
and  cracker  crumbs  rolled  fine.  Season 
highly  with  salt,  pepper  and  melted  but¬ 
ter.  and  add  one  pint  of  raw  oysters  with 
their  liquor.  Add  also  two  eggs  well 
beaten.  Stuff  the  turkey  loosely,  truss, 
and  roast,  basting  frequently  with  butter 
and  the  drippings.  During  the  last  15 
minutes  of  cooking  dredge  the  breast  with 
flour,  and  baste  frequently  to  make  it 
brown.  Make  a  gravy  with  the  drippings, 
using  brown  flour  to  thicken. 

MRS.  L.  N.  DIVBNS 
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Selling  Honey  at  Home 

Unfortunately  honey  is  not  a  staple 
product,  and  there  is  no  established  mar¬ 
ket.  The  farmer  may  take  a  few  dozen 
eggs  to  town,  and  regardless  of  the  quan¬ 
tity,  a  market  is  assured  and  the  price 
established  by  current  quotations.  With 
honey  he  must  look  for  a  buyer,  and  the 
price  is  a  matter  of  barter.  In  the  same 
town  one  man  may  sell  honey  for  twice  as 
much  as  his  neighbor.  The  reason  as¬ 
signed  for  this  instability  by  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  handling  food  products  is  that 
the  volume  of  honey  is  too  small  to  en¬ 
gage  the  interest  of  the  large  marketing 
agencies.  They  assume  that  if  10  times 
as  much  honey  could  be  produced,  the  de¬ 
mand  would  be  more  dependable  and 


sign  is  painted  the  picture  of  large  straw 
skeps.  Entrance  is  made  through  the 
sign,  and  behind  it  are  placed  hives  of 
bees  which  may  be  seen  flying  in  and  out. 
The  live  bees  apparently  entering  a  pic¬ 
ture  hive  is  quite  a  curiosity.  Mundell 
has  a  good  parking  space  and  an  attrac- 
tice  stand.  Being  located  on  the  Dunes 
Highway,  the  traffic  is  heavy,  and  he 
sells  from  $25  Jo  $200  worth  of  honey 
daily  during  the  Summer  season.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  apiaries  in  the  Kankakee 
Swamp  and  produces  honey  on  a  large 
scale  he  is  able  to  sell  it  all  at  home,  and 
also  buys  some  to  supply  his  trade. 

The  most  unusual  roadside  stand  which 
I  have  ever  seen  is  that  on  the  highway 
near  Central  Lakes,  north  of  Duluth, 
Minn.  On  approaching  the  town  one 


MundelVs  Sign,  Which  Sells  His  Honey 


prices  higher.  Those  of  us  who  remem¬ 
ber  the  days  of  our  childhood  on  the 
farm,  when  butter  was  an  object  of  ex¬ 
change  on  a  similar  basis,  do  not  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  merchants  are 
right.  Certainly  with  the  great  increase 
in  production  of  dairy  products  has  come 
better  markets  and  higher  prices. 

Until  the  time  does  come  when  there 
is  an  established  market  for  honey,  the 
producer  must  be  his  own  salesman.  Un¬ 
less  he  uses  some  effort  to  move  his  crop, 
it  is  likely  to  be  sold  at  an  unprofitable 
price.  Those  who  are  located  on  arterial 
highways  have  a  good  chance  to  sell  at 
retail  prices  and  get  the  cash.  Roadside 
stands  have  furnished  an  outlet  for  many 
kinds  of  farm  produce,  and  in  some  lo¬ 
calities  are  quite  common.  Where  traffic 
is  heavy  a  satisfactory  volume  of  sales 
can  be  secured  with  but  little  effort.  By 
providing  suitable  parking  space  beside 
the  road  and  an  attractive  stand,  the 


sees  a  large  sign  telling  that  Frietze’s 
honey  is  on  sale  one-fourth  mile  ahead. 
This  is  just  far  enough  to  permit  the 
driver  to  slow  down  as  he  approaches 
the  stand,  which  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
from  either  direction.  Driving  in  we 
were  much  surprised  to  find  a  self-serve 
stand  with  no  one  in  charge.  Instead 
the  sign  read :  “Welcome,  walk  in  and 
help  yourself.”  Here  is  honey  for  sale 
in  various  sized  containers  to  suit  your 
need.  Each  size  is  plainly  marked.  Five- 
pound  pails  are  $1.35  and  pints  60  cents. 

It  was  a  little  disconcerting  to  find 
this  honey  store  by  the  roadside  and  no 
on£  in  sight.  After  waiting  a  few  min- 
htes  for  the  proprietor  to  return  we 
started  out  to  find  him.  From  a  neigh¬ 
bor  we  learned  that  Mr.  Frietze  was 
away  in  the  woods  looking  after  his  bees, 
and  that  he  made  a  practice  of  leaving 
the  stand  with  no  one  in  attendance. 

The  volume  of  sales  at  this  help-your- 


The  Help-yourself  Honey  Stand  in  Minnesota 


buyers  will  stop.  Signs  at  some  distance 
on’ each  side  are  necessary  to  slow  down 
speed  to  a  point  which  enables  the  car 
to  stop  at  the  right  point. 

Although  there  is  an  advantage  in  of¬ 
fering  several  kinds  of  produce,  I  have 
visited  a  number  of  these  stands  where 
honey  was  the  only  article  on  sale.  One 
of  the  first  of  these  to  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  that  of  Harry  Crawford,  a  large- 
scale  comb  honey  producer  in  Colorado, 
whom  I  visited  a  number  of  years  ago. 
He  lived  on  a  highway  leading  into  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  his  customers 
were  the  tourists  out  for  a  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  Usually  the  sales  would  be  small 
on  the  going  trip.  The  tourist  wanted 
something  for  his  lunch  by  the  way,  and 
honey  appealed  to  him.  Many  of  his 
buyers  would  stop  again  on  the  way  back 
and  order  a  case  or  more  for  home  use. 
In  this  way  Crawford  sold  most  of  his 
crop  for  cash.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
beekeepers  of  my  acquaintance  to  spend 
his  Winters  in  California. 

Another  very  successful  roadside  stand 
is  that  of  Joseph  Mundell  of  Lake  Co., 
Ind.  He  has  a  large  sign  which  can  be 
seen  for  a  long  distance  on  either  side  of 
the  road  which  reads  :  “I  am  the  Honey 
Man,  Come  Hear  the  Bees  Hum.”  On  the 


self  stand,  we  are  told  amounts  to  about 
$1,000  per  season,  and  yet  Mr.  Frietze 
had  only  lost  about  $7  by  those  who  took 
honey  and  failed  to  leave  the  money  in 
payment.  A  few  days  previous  to  our 
visit  a  stranger  had  stopped  and  paid  for 
a  pail  of  honey  which  he  took  some  time 
before  when  he  was  unable  to  make 
change,  so  perhaps  Frietze  will  yet  col¬ 
lect  the  $7.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
have  the  courage  to  leave  my  honey  on 
sale  in  this  manner,  but  this  experiment 
indicates  that  after  all  most  folks  are 
honest.  Perhaps  it  would  not  work  so 
well  in  other  communities. 

FRANK  C.  PELLETT. 


The  Importance  of  Humus 

Ilumus  is  a  very  important  soil  con¬ 
stituent.  It  may  best  be  described  per¬ 
haps  as  decomposed  vegetable  matter 
which  has  lost  its  original  shape  and 
form  to  such  an  extent  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  plant  tissues  of  which  it  is 
composed  cannot  be  recognized.  In  a  re¬ 
stricted  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
decomposed  vegetable  matter  which  is 
found  in  considerable  deposits  in  some 


parts  of  the  country,  and  is  dug  out  and 
sold  commercially,  but  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word  it  includes  all  very  decayed 
vegetable  matter  such  as  leaves,  farm¬ 
yard  manure,  straw,  etc.  Whether  deal¬ 
ing  with  compost  for  pot  plants,  garden 
soil,  the  lawn  or  cultivated  fields  the  hu¬ 
mus  content  is  of  the  most  importance, 
especially  when  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy 
nature.  The  chief  benefits  derived  from 
humus  are  : 

1.  It  possesses  definite  colloidal  prop¬ 
erties  and  has  a  cementing  effect  on  light 
soils,  binding  the  loose  particles  more 
closely  together  and  rendering  them  more 
retentive  of  moisture,  which  is  held  as 
by  a  sponge;  thus  a  soil  containing  an 
appreciable  amount  of  humus  is  better 
able  to  carry  a  crop  through  a  period  of 
drought  in  good  condition. 

2.  Light-colored  soils  are  rendered 
darker  and  so  absorb  and  hold  the  heat 
rays  from  the  sun  to  a  greater  extent 
than  before.  This  results  in  the  soil 
warming  earlier  in  the  year  so  that 
earlier  crops  can  be  obtained. 

3.  By  its  decay  carbon  dioxide  is  re¬ 
leased  which  assists  in  rendering  insoluble 
plant  foods  as  phosphates  and  potash, 
soluble. 

4.  The  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil  is 
increased.  Soils  contain  myriads  of  mi¬ 
nute  bacteria,  many  harmful  but  many 
more  useful.  These  latter  feed  upon  or¬ 
ganic  matter  (i.e.  humus)  and  break  it 
down,  releasing  the  ammonia,  which  in 
turn  is  worked  upon  by  other  groups  of 
bacteria  and  converted  into  nitrites  and 
finally  into  nitrates  which  are  immediate¬ 
ly  available  for  the  plants. 

5.  Humus  gives  to  heavy  soils  a  de¬ 
gree  of  porosity  and  makes  them  more 
fitted  for  plant  growth. 

All  bulky  organic  manures  add  humus 
to  the  soil,  and  no  artificials  can  take 
their  place,  for  while  the  artificials  add 
the  required  chemical  elements,  they  do 
not  improve  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil,  which  is  of  equal  or  even  greater 
importance. 

The  breaking  down  of  organic  matter 
into  nitrates  (or  nitrification  as  it  is 
termed)  is  retarded  in  acid  soils  and  this 
condition  can  only  be  remedied  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  dressing  of  lime,  which  neutralizes 
the  acid.  Soils  containing  a  great  deal 
of  humus,  as  peaty  soils,  are  always  very 
acid,  and  so  decomposition  takes  place 
very  slowly. 

In  mixing  soil  for  greenhouse  or  house 
plants  commercial  humus,  or  clean  leaf- 
mold  may  be  used  liberally.  For  a  few 
acid-loving  plants  peat  moss  will  be  found 
good.  Everyone  who  has  to  do  with 
growing  plants  should  know  the  value  and 
functions  of  humus.  T.  H.  evekett. 

New  York. 
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Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
•lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

(styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers, 
Feed  Grinders.  Cider  Mills.  Ford  and  Ford- 
son  Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements. 
All  big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Size  :  3  x  6 — Glazed 

i%  .  $2.95 

1%  .  .  $3.65 

3  or  5  row#  of  Glass 

Open  if  you  wish. 

Clear  White  Pine- Hardwood  Cross  Bar 

Buy  Direct  from  Our  Mills. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
BEMIS  ROAD  FITCHBURG.  MASS. 


FOR  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 
DURING  THE  WINTER  MONTHS 

Aiken,  S.  C.  and  Augusta.  Ga. — Warm  sunshine 
and  flowers.  Excellent  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.  Through  Pullman  cars  from  New 
York.  Reduced  fares.  Booklets,  schedules,  etc., 
R.  H.  DeButts,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  152  West  42nd 
Street.  New  York  City.  Phone  Wisconsin  2205. 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Itlfe’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  VOJtK 


Wanted 


Eastern  Mink.  Coon  and  Foxes.  Plaee 
your  own  honest  valuation.  Ship  by 
P.  V.  to  O.  KEItUIS  A  CO.,  Chatham,  N.T. 
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USERS  SAY: 

Nitrophoska  offers 
many  advantages.  On 
account  of  its  concen¬ 
tration  you  save  in 
hauling  and  in  time 
of  application.  You 
haven’t  unnecessary 
filler  which  costs 
freight  and  work  and 
time.  Nitrophoska  pro¬ 
duces  at  least  as  good 
crops  of  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes  as  any  fertilizer 
I  ever  used. 

—W.  O.  Paddock, 
New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

Nitrosphoska  gave 
good  results  in  com¬ 
parison  with  equal 
amounts  of  plant  foods 
in  other  materials.  I 
am  well  satisfied. 

— Frank  Crary, 
Canton,  N.  Y. 


CONCENTRATED 

Fertilizer 


KIO  longer  is  the  modern  farmer  willing 
to  pay  four  times  as  much  for  freight 
on  his  fertilizer  as  he  should.  No  longer  is 
he  willing  to  haul  and  handle  four  tons  of 
material  in  order  to  obtain  the  plant-food  that 
he  should  get  in  one.  No  longer  is  he  willing  to 
pay  for  four  times  as  many  bags  as  he  should. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  reducing  their  fer¬ 
tilizer  costs  and  increasing  their  crop  yields 
by  the  use  of  concentrated  fertilizer.  The  day 
of  the  old  low-analysis  fertilizer,  with  its  high 
cost  for  actual  plant-food,  is  gone. 

Nitrophoska  (15-30-15)  is  the  modern  fertil¬ 
izer  for  the  modern  farmer.  It  contains  60% 
of  real  plant-food— instead  of  ten,  twelve  or 
fifteen  percent,  as  was  common  in  the  old 
low-analysis  goods.  And  so  there  is  not  only 
that  big  saving  in  handling  only  one  bag  in¬ 
stead  of  four — but  the  plant-food  in  Nitro¬ 
phoska  costs  less  per  unit! 

Don’t  spend  another  dollar  on  fertilizer  until 
you  know  all  about  Nitrophoska.  It  is  the 
proven  economical  fertilizer  for  potatoes, 
vegetables,  pastures,  corn  and  most  other 
crops.  Send  at  once  for  important  free  book. 

SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1734 
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Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  V. 

MOVING  THE  SCHOOLHOUSE 

“All  good  things  come  to  an  end,  as 
well  as  all  bad  things,  my  dears,”  said 
Mrs.  Smith  as  they  made  ready  for  the 
opening  of  school.  “You  have  had  a  nice 
long  vacation,  though  I  must  say  it  has 
passed  very  quickly,  and  now  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  a  new  school  year.  Let  us  make 
it  the  best  year  yet.” 

There  bad  been  quite  a  bit  going  on  at 
the  school  grounds  during  vacation.  Fred 
came  home  in  great  excitement  one  day 
to  tell  that  men  were  starting  to  move 
the  schoolhouse.  Of  course  this  was  no 
news  to  his  parents,  for  they  had  been 
at  the  school  meeting  and  voted  with  the 
rest  to  do  this  very  thing.  The  school- 
house  had  stood  on  the  corner  for  many 
years,  and  was  a  landmark.  When  peo¬ 
ple  asked  the  way  you  said,  “Go  as  far 
as  the  schoolhouse  and  turn,”  either  right 
or  left  as  they  wanted  to  go.  How 
should  they  be  directed  now  that  the 
schoolhouse  was  to  be  moved  farther  up 
the  road  to  a  higher  piece  of  ground  r 
Some  who  were  sentimental  bated  to  see 
it  go,  but  not  the  parents  of  the  children 
or  the  teacher  who  had  waded  through 
the  mud  in  the  wet  season.  Then  the 
children  had  no  playground  except  the 
road  or  a  stony  pasture  across  the  cor¬ 
ner.  So  an  acre  of  ground  was  purchased 
and  some  swings  and  slides.  planned  for 
the  boys  and  girls  to  play  with. 

When  Ellen  heard  that  the  moving  was 
in  progress  she  got  down  the  camera  and 
ran  down  to  get  some  pictures.  The  first 
day  she  snapped  a  picture  of  Mr.  Bishop 
and  his  helpers,  including  some  of  the 
ever-present  small  boys  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  schoolhouse  was  jacked  up 
and  the  rollers  under  it,  but  the  real 
moving  would  not  begin  that  day,  so  Ellen 
came  home.  When  Fred  came  home  at 
night  he  had  a  thrilling  story  to  tell  of 
how  two  of  the  men  were  under  the  build¬ 
ing  re-inforcing  the  sills  when  it  began 
to  slide.  “They  just  laid  down  fiat  and 
covered  their  heads  with  their  arms,”  he 
said,  “and  then  it  stopped  moving  and 
nobody  was  hurt  at  all.”  . 

“Where  were  you?”  asked  his  mother 

anxiously.  .  .  „  ,  ^ 

“Oh,  I  was  all  right,”  answered  Fred 

carelessly.  ,,  c, 

“Better  keep  away,”  said  Mr.  Smitn. 

Now  if  father  had  said,  “You  must 
stay  away,”  it  would  have  been  a  sad  day 
for'  Fred,  but  as  he  only  said,  Better 
keep  away,”  Fred  looked  happy  and  next 
morning  he  and  his  beloved  bicycle  were 
missing  soon  after  breakfast. 

When  Ellen  went  again  they  had  a 
“track”  of  plank  under  the  building  tor 
the  rollers  to  turn  on.  A  strong  cable 
was  hitched  around  the  house  and  was 
wound  on  a  drum  by  one  horse  that 
walked  in  a  circle  around  the  drum  at  the 
end  of  a  long  pole.  When  Mr.  Bishop 
gave  the  word  young  Harry  started  the 
horse,  and  with  many  creaks  and  groans 
the  cable  wound  on  the  drum,  the  rollers 
turned,  and  the  building  came  forward  a 
few  feet  on  the  track.  As  the  rollers  ran 
out  at  the  back  they  were  carried  up  and 
put  in  at  the  front.  W  fientl  th^ 
moving  the  boss  shouted,  ‘  Whoa,  the 
horse  stopped  and  the  helpers  sprang 
with  the  wedges  to  block  the  rollers.  It 
was  an  interesting  process,  and  nearly 
evervone  who  passed  stopped  to  watch. 
Ellen  got  a  good  picture  of  Harry  and 
the  horse  just  as  they  were  starting  on 
their  circular  path.  It  did  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  such  a  small  device  and  only 
one  horse  could  move  as  heavy  a  build¬ 
ing  as  this,  but  it  was  done  without  any 
trouble,  and  set  on  the  new  cement  wall 
which  had  been  built  for  it. 

“Did  the  schoolhouse  go  to  pieces 
much?”  asked  Mrs.  Smith  at  supper  one 

dH“Go  to  pieces?”  said  her  husband. 
“When  that  schoolhouse  was  built  they 
used  good  timbers,  and  they  are  good  now. 
When  we  get  a  new  roof  and  new  win¬ 
dows  we  shall  have  a  good-looking  build¬ 
ing,  and  when  we  get  some  trees  and 
shrubs  around  it  it  will  improve  the  looks 
of  the  grounds.  We  shall  have  to  build 
a  woodshed  and  a  garage  soon,  I  think 

“I  think  so,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
“Wherever  I  have  been  throughout  the 
State  I  have  seen  the  teacher's  car  stand¬ 
ing  out  of  doors.  A  garage  is  going  to 
be  a  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  from 
now  on.  I  was  just  thinking  how  times 
have  changed*  and  wondering  what  the 
people  who  built  the  schoolhouse  would 
think  if  they  could  see  it  today.  They 
painted  it  an  ugly  red,  and  now  it.  is 
white ;  they  had  rough  wooden  benches 
and  desks,'  and  now  we  have  smooth, 
shining  single  seats  and  desks.  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  amazed  at  tbe  books 
used  and  the  maps  and  other  helps  the 
teacher  lias.  Teaching  is  very  different 
now,  too,  though  I  imagine  they  had  tneir 
problems  then  as  teachers  have  now. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  “even  when 
I  attended  school  the  boys  came  until 
tliev  were  almost  men.  The  teacher  was 
generally  a  man,  and  he  often  had  his 

hands  full.”  . 

“Oh  father,  tell  us  some  stories  about 
school,”  said  Fred  and  Amy  in  one  breath. 
They  liked  to  get  father  started.  Amy 
slipped  out  of  her  chair  and  came  to  lean 
on  her  father’s  knee.  .  . 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Smith  picking  up 
Amy,  “I  remember  one  Winter  when  there 
were  about  35  in  the  school,  big  and  lit¬ 
tle.  There  were  a  number  of  older  boys 
like  myself  nearing  20  and  some  older 
girls,  and  the  rest  were  all  ages,  just  as 


they  are  now  in  the  district  school.  The 
teacher  was  a  man  full  of  enthusiasm, 
and  he  made  us  want  to  do  things.  We 
had  a  fine  school  that  Winter.  I  re¬ 
member  one  thing  lie  did  to  save  time 
was  to  have  the  older  pupils  hear  some 
of  the  lower  classes.  If,  made  the  older 
ones  feel  rather  important,  and  was  very 
good  training.  On  Friday  afternoons  he 
would  dismiss  the  liftle  ones  and  perhaps 
divide  those  who  remained  in  two  sides. 
A  leader  would  be  chosen  for  each  side, 
and  a  question  given  for  impromptu  de¬ 
bate.  1  tell  you  it  made  us  think.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  they  all  laughed  one  day 
when  I  got  mixed  up  and  spoke  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  question.  Then  some¬ 
times  we  had  a  mock  trial,  with  a  jury, 
or  put  on  some  other  kind  of  program. 
Needless  to  say  we  looked  forward  to  Fri¬ 
day  afternoons.  Often  we  spelled  down, 
and  I  enjoyed  that,  for  I  could  spell  in 
those  days,  far  better  than  I  can  now.” 

“How  did  he  make  the  big  boys  be¬ 
have?”  asked  Bill. 

Father  laughed  and  went  on  :  “He  had 
a  very  forceful  argument  that  he  used 


occasionally  if  he  thought  a  boy  was  do¬ 
ing  something  mean.  I  think  he  had  the 
keenest  eyes  and  could  move  the  quickest 
of  any  man  I  ever  sawr.  He  would  grab 
a  boy  by  the  collar  and  have  him  out 
over  the  top  of  the  desk  before  be  could 
wink  his  eyes,  much  less  get  hold  of  any¬ 
thing.  He  had  a  way  of  puttng  us  on 
our  honor,  and  we  had  such  a  respect  for 
him  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
punish  anyone  very  often.  lie  was  in¬ 
terested  in  every  one  of  us,  we  knew  it 
and  liked  him.” 

“What  did  you  play?”  asked  Amy. 

“There  was  a  pond  near  the  school- 
house  where  we  skated  in  Winter.  Two 
big  boys  would  take  a  long  pole  between 
them  and  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  did 
not  have  skates  hung  on  to  the  pole  and 
had  a  grand  slide  as  the  big  boys  skated 
across  the  pond.  And  many  a  slide  I 
have  given  little  girls  like  you,  Amy,  by 
letting  them  hang  on  to  my  coattail.” 

“Wouldn’t  that  be  fun?”  giggled  Amy. 

“Did  you  play  snowball?”  asked  Fred. 

“I  guess  we  did,  and  built  forts  just  as 
you  do  now.  We  older  fellows  had  some 
battles  that  came  near  being  real  ones, 
too.”  said  father  smiling. 

The  clock  striking  put  an  end  to 
further  story-telling  and  father  and  Bill 
went  out  to  do  the  evening  work  at  the 
barn.  Fred  and  Amy  began  their  home¬ 
work  and  Ellen  and  her  mother  washed 


the  dishes.  As  they  worked  they  chatted 
about  Ellen  going  away,  her  clothes  and 
her  career. 

“Do  you  dread  the  w*ork,  Ellen?”  asked 
her  mother. 

“Oh,  no,  mother,  I  am  sure  I  shall  like 
it.  I  shall  miss  being  at  home,  though. 
You  must  write  often.  It  won’t  be  long 
before  I  can  come  home  for  a  few  days.” 

“Do  you  think  you  want  to  be  a  teach¬ 
er,  Ellen?” 

“I  don’t  know  just  yet,  mother,  but  per¬ 
haps  after  I  am  in  school  a  while  I  shall 
be  able  to  decide.” 

“Teaching  is  a  noble  calling,  my  dear. 
Next  to  a  mother,  a  teacher  has  the  great¬ 
est  influence  on  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls. 
I  hope  we  shall  always  have  our  district 
school,”  said  Mrs.  Smith.  “The  boys  and 
girls  who  have  gone  from  there  have 
done  so  well.  I  believe  in  the  small  school 
where  the  teacher  may  know  every  pupil, 
his  parents  and  the  conditions  of  his  home 
life.  It  is  easier  to  understand  a  boy  or 
girl  when  you  know  these  things.  To  be 
a  successful  teacher  you  must  love  your 
work  and  be  interested  in  every  pupil, 


Ellen.  You  have  a  few  weeks  yet  before 
your  school  opens,  and  I  think  you  would 
better  try  to  decide  what  you  want  to  do 
before  you  go.  Think  it  over  well,  and 
talk  it  over  with  your  father  and  me. 
We  have  had  such  a  busy  Summer  that 
there  has  not  been  much  time  for  thought, 
but  now  the  time  has  come  for  a  de¬ 
cision.” 

“Oh,  I  have  been  thinking  a  little  off 
and  on.”  said  Ellen.  “When  father  comes 
in  we  will  have  a  family  council.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Schoolhouses  of  America’s 
“Templed  Hills” 

“  ‘America’  is  a  beautiful  song,”  said 
D.  Boyd  Devendorf  as  the  last  notes  of 
the  famous  old  tune  gave  way  to  silence. 
“Mb  ny  of  the  people  here  today  love  her 
rocks  and  rills,  her  woods  and  templed 
hills  so  much  that  they  wish  to  have  their 
children  attend  school  at  a  schoolhouse 
near  by  among  them.  They  are  willing  to 
fight  for  this  privilege,  and  we  are  here 
to  help  them.” 

In  fact  the  seats  of  the  assembly  room 
in  Osburn  Hotel  were  filled  with  such 
men  and  women.  There  was  a  time  when 
men  predominated  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  This 


meeting  was  composed  of  delegates  from 
25  counties,  and  was  about  equally 
divided,  women  as  earnest  as  men,  solid 
citizens  of  American  communities.  Fur¬ 
rows  in  the  foreheads  to  be  sure,  and 
white  hair,  but  mature  judgment  and  a 
general  anxiety  to  know  what  is  to  be 
done  about  rural  schools.  And  did  you 
ever  meet  a  lovelier  young  person  than 
the  one  who  handed  around  the  programs? 
She  was  the  answer  to  questions  on 
country  upbringing,  the  answer  and  the 
proof  in  one  image. 

The  Osburn  House  is  one  of  the  oldest 
institutions  in  Rochester.  The  name  has 
outlasted  one  building,  and  bids  fair  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  second.  In 
many  respects  the  assembly  room  is 
better  for  the  purpose  than  the  one  in 
the  Syracuse  Courthouse,  for  it  is  easier 
to  hear  the  speaker  here  and  there  is  a 
feeling  of  intimacy  with  the  man  on  the 
platform,  not  in  the  nature  of  larger 
chambers.  Colored  bell-boys  tiptoed  in 
occasionally  to  adjust  the  windows  under 
(he  yellow  curtains  at  the  long  casements. 
There  was  a  piano. 

“From  every  mountain  side,  let  free¬ 
dom  ring !”  After  the  invocation,  the 
meeting  was  opened  by  .Tames  Greene,  the 
first  ex-president,  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  The 
society  does  not  forget  its  favorities,  and 
this  man  with  the  whimsical  smile,  is  one 
of  them.  The  R.  S.  I.  S.,  said  he  was 
born  in  Rochester,  a  child  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one, 
and  a  general  sense  of  indignation.  Re¬ 
ducing  taxes  by  State  aid  he  calls  “the 
economic  fallacy  that  is  behind  consoli¬ 
dation,  whereby  the  State  takes  from  one 
pocket  what  it  puts  in  the  other,  stimulat¬ 
ing  extravagance.  You  may  work  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  without  accomplishing  any¬ 
thing,’  were  his  closing  words,  “but  on 
the  other  hand  you  may  prove  to  be  what 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  was  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.’ 

The  annual  address  of  President  Deven¬ 
dorf  was  followed  by  a  talk  by  F.  H. 
Selden,  an  educator  who  is  head  of  a 
private  school  in  Pennsylvania.  That 
here  was  a  man  of  character  and  in¬ 
dividuality  did  not  have  be  told  the 
people  before  him.  Children  respond  to 
such  a  face,  and  lost  dogs  follow  it,  for 
in  some  subtle  way  kindness,  and  a  lively 
interest  in  life  were  writ  thereon.  Mr. 
Selden  is  a  close  student  of  the  product 
issuing  from  the  present  public  school 
system,  and  deplores  much  of  it.  The 
experiences  which  he  proceeded  to  offer 
related  to  classes  in  city  schools,  where, 
country  people  are  constantly  being  told 
is  produced  the  thing  called  “education.” 
The  time  has  already  come  when  people 
hesitate  before  this  word,  and  pronounce 
it  apologetically.  It  has  become  an  un¬ 
known  quantity  like  the  stock  market. 
There  is  tendency  to  question  the  right  of 
an  “educator”  to  use  so  much  of  a  child’s 
time  without  giving  him  some  definite 
ability  in  return. 

“Make  a  school  that  is  something  beside 
a  bluff!” 

The  audience  was  invited  by  Mr.  Selden 
to  do  the  following  example  given  to  a 
class  of  49  arithmetic  students  of  the 
upper  grades.  A  man  had  50  sheep  and 
bought  six  more ; — how  many  did  he  then 
have?  One  boy  in  the  class  added  the 
six  to  the  50  and  obtained  50.  The  others 
in  the  class  were  divided  into  three 
groups.  One-third  of  them  subtracted 
the  six,  one-third  multiplied  by  six,  the 
other  third  divided  by  six.  Memorizing 
is  taking  the  place,  of  reasoning,  Mr. 
Selden  declared,  and  drew  a  picture  of 
the.  lack  of  ability  to  pronounce  words 
which  characterizes  the  typical  high 
school  student,  which  would  make  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  blush.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  he,  fold  his  hearers,  for  a  teacher 
to  teach  others  what  she  does  not  know 
herself.  “Watch  out  that  you  do  not  get 
such  a  teacher  in  your  district.”  Further¬ 
more  he  pointed  out  that  these  conditions 
had  followed  the  rise  of  cost  of  education 
per  capita  from  $4.(50  in  1900,  to  $22.18 
in  this  State.  “This  situation  is  known 
to.  many  teachers  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  this  R.  S.  I.  S.,”  was  his  parting 
statement,  “But  their  bread  and  butter 
depends  on  falling  in  line,  and  you  cannot 
wmnder  that  many  of  them  are  willing 
to  go  to  Albany  against  you.  nor  can  you 
wonder  at  the  strength  of  the  opposition 
you  met  there.  Those  who  ought  to  have 
the  information  as  to  what  is  really  going 
on  behind  the  scenes  in  school  politics 
cannot  get  it,  and  those  who  know  are 
very  careful  that  they  do  not  get  it.”  Mr. 
Selden’s  contention  that  nothing  just 
happens,  but  that  there  is  something 
behind  every  change  made  which  is 
actively  forcing  the  situation  that  people 
think  just  happened  brought  a  sober  re¬ 
flection  to  those  of  the  audience. 

“Long  may  our  land  be  bright,  with 
Freedom’s  holy  light !” 

The  second  morning  opened  with  the 
reading  of  letters  from  many  who  were 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting.  These 
proved  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  statements 
in  regard  to  improvements  made  by  tax¬ 
payers  upon  the  school  house  in  the 
writer’s  district.  At  this  time  Mr.  Deven¬ 
dorf  confided  to  shocked  listeners  what 
ugly  methods  of  strategy,  unworthy  of 
educators  determined  on  consolidation, 
had  been  used  against  him  in  his  fight  for 
the  people.  “It  is  to  be  emphasized.”  said 
he,  “that  the  society  in  no  way  reaches 
out  to  start  opposition  to  centralization, 
but  merely  responds  to  appeals  for  help 
from  the  people  of  threatened  com¬ 
munities. 

So  great  was  the  interest  felt  in  the 
talk  on  \  ermont  rural  schools  by  Clayton 
Erwin.  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  of  Vermont,  that,  his  audience 
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insisted  upon  ignoring  the  dinner  hour  to 
hear  every  word  of  it.  They  discovered 
that  the  State  of  Vermont  is  just  a  big 
R.  S.  I.  S.  If  a  man  could  be  wrung 
dry.  this  man  would  have*  been  exhausted 
by"  the  demands  made  upon  him,  for  after 
the  hasty  lunch  at  1 :30  he  was  brought 
upon  the  floor  again  to  discuss  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  child  as  acted  upon 
by  environment.  The  Vermont  rural 
school  is  the  nucleus  of  cozy  communities 
tucked  away  in  pockets  in  the  hills.  There 
had  been  seven  years  of  intensive  rural 
school  improvement,  and  he  demonstrated 
by  lantern  slides  just  what  results  had 
been  obtained.  Pictures  of  the  flood  were 
included  among  these  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  they  will  not  be  forgotten,  so 
great  was  the  devastation  portrayed. 
During  the  last  seven  years,  annual  prizes 
have  been  given  by  the  State  of  Vermont 
for  the  best  school,  and  rating  sheets 
printed  with  requirements  and  amounts 
of  credits  assigned  to  each  have  stimu¬ 
lated  community  interest.  A  school  rated 
130  credits  is  presented  with  a  large 
metal  plate  bearing  the  words  “Standard 
School,”  and  for  schools  rating  180,  an¬ 
other  plate  is  awarded  bearing  the  words 
“Superior  School.”  The  building  and 
grounds  cover  42  credits,  equipment  37 
credits,  community  spirit  100  credits, 
teacher  and  pupils  100.  There  is  a  State 
building  quota  which  allows  one-third 
the  cost  of  any  improvement  up  to  $300. 
There  is  no  talk  of  centralization  in 
Vermont,  but  much  talk  of  better  build¬ 
ings.  and  teaching. 

The  usual  committee  acted  upon  reso¬ 
lution*.  and  several  were  offered  from  the 
floor.  This  society  is  the  only  one  in  the 
State  which  is  really  working  at  the  job 
of  saving  rural  schools  for  posterity. 
Convenient  schools  in  each  community 
would  settle  the  ugly  dragon  of  daily 
transportation,  which  threatens  demoral¬ 
ization  of  the  country  child.  Devendorf 
might  well  be  termed  the  Napoleon  of 
the  rural  school  system. 

“Let  rocks  their  silence  break — The 
sound  prolong.”  farm  woman 


New  Jersey  Horticulturists 
Hold  Three  Day  Meeting 

Interesting,  well-attended  meetings  and 
an  exceptionally  fine  exhibit  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  grown  fruit  characterized  the  annual 
Winter  gathering  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Departing  from 
a  custom  of  several  years  standing,  the 
society  staged  its  exhibit  at  Asbury  Park, 
instead  of  Atlantic  City,  in  an  effort  to 
interest  more  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
from  the  central  and  northern  part  of 
the  State.  The  large  attendance  at  the 
meetings,  Nov.  20  to  22,  was  partly  due 
to  this  change  and  partly  to  the  fine 
weather  and  the  fact  that  New  Jersey 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  have  formed 
the  habit  of  attending  as  many  meetings 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  as  they 
possibly  can. 

A  joint  fruit  and  vegetable  session  was 
held  on  Wednesday  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  soil  fertility,  and 
especially  the  importance  of  organic 
matter  and  ways  and  means  of  securing 
it.  This  phase  was  discussed  first  by  Dr. 
Lipman,  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station,  who  spoke 
on  “Lime  and  Organic  Matter  as  Factors 
in  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Production.”  This 
was  followed  by  short  talks  by  several 
growers  who  gave  their  own  experiences 
with  this  important  phase  of  horticulture. 

The  Society  numbers  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  many  people  engaged  solely  in  fruit 
growing  and  others  whose  sole  or  main 
interest  lies  in  certain  vegetable  crops, 
and  so  it  has  been  found  very  convenient 
to  provide  separate  meetings  for  these  two 
groups.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  fruit 
growers  devoted  their  entire  time  to  fruit 
insects  and  diseases,  the  discussions  being 
led  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee,  entomologist  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  and 
Dr.  W.  H.  Martin,  plant  pathologist  at 
the  same  institution. 

The  vegetable  growers  devoted  the 
afternoon  to  several  subjects,  including 
sweet  corn  growing  and  marketing,  labor- 
saving  devices  on  the  vegetable  farm  and 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  vegetable  farms 
in  Northern  New  Jersey.  This  last  sub¬ 
ject  was  presented  by  A.  G.  Waller,  Chief 
in  Agricutural  Economics  at  the  New 
Jersey  Station. 

The  combined  groups  on  Wednesday 
night  heard  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman.  Principal 
Agricultural  Economist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  discuss 
“The  Present  Economic  Status  and  Fu¬ 
ture  Prospects  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Industry.”  His  ideas  on  the  subject  were 
of  particular  interest  to  the  fruit  growers 
who.  when  considering  the  planting  of  an 
orchard  have  to  try  to  foresee  conditions 
as  they  will  be  10  or  15  years  later 

On  Thursday  morning,  Prof.  A.  J. 
Farley  opened  the  discussion  of  new  and 
promising  varieties  of  fruit.  The  first  to 
be  mentioned  was  the  Lobo  apple,  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  McIntosh,  originating  in  Canada. 
This  apple  was  first  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  society  in  1910  by  Prof.  Farley  and 
he  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  it  every 
vear  since  that  'time.  It  has  now  fruited 
in  several  parts  of  the  State  where  it  has 
demonstrated  that  it  will  color  better 
than  McIntosh  and  hang  to  the  tree 
better. 

The  Cortland  has  been  taken  up  rather 
slowly  by  New  Jersey  growers,  but  oc¬ 
casional  favorable  reports  are  coming  in. 
A  good  deal  will  hinge  on  its  ability  to 
color  well  under  local  conditions.  Golden 


Delicious,  Melba,  Red  Rome  and  Starking 
were  called  to  the  attention  of  growers 
as  being  varieties  which  are  somewhat 
new  but  well  enough  known  that  they  can 
be  recommended  under  certain  conditions. 
Staymared  and  Blaxtaman  are  two  new 
solid  red  sports  of  Stayman.  The  fact 
was  brought  out  that  there  is  need  for  a 
better  variety  than  Stayman  as  well  as 
for  better  Staymans.  The  Early  McIntosh 
from  the  Experiment  Station.  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  has  fruited  at  only  one  place  in 
New  Jersey  where  it  was  somewhat  of  a 
disappointment. 

Prof.  J.  II.  Clark  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  reported  on  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  grapes  and  small  fruits.  The 
most  promising  new  grape  variety  seems 
to  be  the  Sheridan,  although  it  has  not 
yet  been  widely  tested.  Its  late  ripening 
would  probably  make  it  unsuitable  for 
northern  districts  but  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  should  be  able  to  grow  it. 
The  late  xupening  date  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage  in  many  cases,  since 
the  price  of  grapes,  especially  in  local 
markets,  has  often  been  found  to  rise 
considerably  about  the  time  the  nearby 
Concords  are  becoming  scarce. 

The  Viking  red  raspberry  looks  very 
promising  on  the  Horticultural  Farm  at 
New  Brunswick  and  is  suggested  for 
trial.  The  writer  saw  some  wonderful 
looking  fields  of  this  sort  in  Ontario  last 
Summer,  which  attested  to  its  worth 
where  soil  and  climate  are  adapted.  The 
Young  dewberry  is  another  fruit  which 
seems  to  have  proven  its  worth  in  a 
certain  district,  in  this  case  the  South. 
It  has  survived  two  Winters  in  New 
Jersey,  but  its  hardiness  is  not  yet 
proven.  Its  vigor  and  freedom  from 


anthracnose  would  indicate  it  as  a  highly 
desirable  parent  in  an  effort  to  breed  a 
better  variety  than  the  Lucretia,  even  if 
it  proves  to  be  of  little  value  itself. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  in 
the  Blakemore  strawberry,  originated  by 
Dr.  Geo.  Darrow  of  the  IJ.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  promises  to  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  varieties 
for  the  South,  as  it  is  especially  good  for 
cold  packing  and  preserving.  It  will 
probably  find  a  place  as  an  early  market 
berry  in  New  Jersey,  but  growers  in  this 
State  would  be  much  more  pleased  to 
find  a  good  late  ripening  berry. 

Dr.  L.  H.  MacDaniels  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  discussing  “Some  Problems 
in  Connection  with  Fruit  Set,”  dwelt 
especially  on  the  effects  of  low  tempera¬ 
tures,  nutritional  conditions  and  insect 
pollination.  The  following  varieties  were 
suggested  as  good  pollenizers :  Delicious, 
Oldenburg,  Grimes,  Rome,  Spy,  Jonathan, 
Golden  Delicious,  and  others.  The  poor 
pollenizers  include  Baldwin,  Gravenstein, 
Winesap,  Stayman  and  Rhode  Island 
Greening. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Blake,  Chief  in  Horticul¬ 
ture,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
presented  the  report  of  the  New  Jersey 
Peach  Council.  One  of  the  functions  of 
this  council  is  to  decide  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  new  seedling  peaches 
originated  at  the  Experiment  Station. 
Some  of  the  New  Jersey  varieties  now 
being  planted  are  Cumberland,  Golden 
Jubliee  and  Eclipse.  A  number  of  new 
seedlings  are  under  test  and  some  of  them 
will  be  tried  out  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  under  number,  a  name  being  given 
only  after  they  have  proven  their  worth. 
Prof.  Blake  said  that  the  hardest  job  now 
is  to  pick  out  the  best  from  a  dozen  or 
so  seedlings  which  are  almost  identical 
as  to  appearence,  but  which  will  probably 
behave  differently  under  different  condi¬ 
tions. 

Th£  entire  Thursday  afternoon  session 
of  the  fruit  program  was  devoted  to 
spraying  practices  and  removal  of  spray 
residue.  Stationary  spray  outfits  have 
been  used  in  New  Jersey  for  only  a  few 
years,  but  those  who  have  them  are  gen¬ 
erally  quite  well  pleased.  Figures  on  the 
cost  of  washing  apples  were  given  by 
Lester  Collins  and  Emmor  Roberts.  Mr. 
Collins  has  used  two  Bean  washers  for 
two  years,  running  50.000  bushels  over 
one  of  them  in  1928.  He  feels  that  the 
improved  appearence  of  the  apples  due 
to  washing  will  offset  a  great  deal  of  the 


cost,  which  was  approximately  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  bushel.  There  is  no 
injury  to  the  appearance  or  keeping 
quality  of  the  fruit,  and  it  is  possible  to 
go  ahead  and  spray  as  many  times  as 
need  be  for  the  codling  moth  without 
having  to  worry  about  the  legal  amount 
of  spray  residue.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been 
fusing  a  homemade  washer,  having  a 
maximum  capacity  of  750  bushels  a  day. 
Due  principally  to  the  low  first  cost  of 
this  machine  the  fruit  could  be  washed 
for  about  one-half  cent  a  bushel.  However, 
it  was  a  little  rough  for  tender-skinned 
apples,  such  as  Starr  and  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent. 

As  judge  of  the  fruit  exhibit  I  can  say 
that  the  exhibit  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  was  the  best  I  have  seen  for 
some  time  and  probably  the  very  best. 
The  new  Casino  on  the  boardwalk  made 
an  ideal  place  for  a  show  and  the  exhibit 
committee.  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake.  Eugene 
Beer,  of  Mt.  Holly,  and  W.  Raymond 
Stone,  of  Hackensack,  saw  to  it  that  the 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  were  ar¬ 
ranged  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

On  entering  the  room  one  saw  a  long 
ramp  of  apple  trays  and  vegetable  boxes 
extending  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
far  side  of  the  room.  There  were  400 
trays  of  apples,  240  of  which  were 
county  exhibits,  six  counties  showing  40 
trays  each.  The  remainder  were  in  the 
competitive  classes.  One  hundred  boxes 
of  vegetables  arranged  on  the  same  ramp 
made  a  very  attractive  showing.  The 
awards  were  well  distributed,  going  to 
all  parts  of  the  State.  A  few  of  the  more 
important  are  as  follows.  Sweepstakes 
for  the  best  25  apples  grown  in  any  county 
of  the  State  went  to  Emmor  Roberts  of 


Moorestown,  on  a  fine  display  of  Rome 
Beauty.  In  this  class  were  entries  from 
11  of  New  Jersey’s  21  counties;  $90  in 
prize  money  was  distributed  among  four  of 
the  seven  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  the 
best  commercial  display  of  nine  bushels 
of  apples  ring  packed  in  tub  bushels. 
Lemuel  Black,  of  Highstown,  won  first 
with  three  baskets  each  of  Grimes, 
McIntosh  and  Golden  Delicious.  In  the 
four  tray  class  J.  C.  Hendrickson,  of 
Middletown,  won  first  on  Baldwin,  Deli¬ 
cious.  Stayman.  J.  I*.  Hulsart  and  sons 
of  Manasquan,  won  first  on  Grimes, 
Paragon.  Locust  Grove  Farm  won  on 
Rome,  Winesap,  Golden  Delicious.  Lemuel 
Black,  of  Hightstown,  won  first  on  Rhode 
Island  Greening.  The  president’s  award, 
a  silver  trophy  to  the  new  exhibitor 
winning  the  largest  number  of  first  prizes 
went  to  E.  O.  Howell,  Jr.,  of  Cape  May 
Court  House.  The  first  prize  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  vegetables  consisting  of 
20  trays  of  at  least  four  different  kinds 
went  to  the  Cumberland  County  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  of  Bridgeton. 

J.  H.  CLARK 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Organized  labor  of  New 
York  State  will  back  a  compulsory  old 
age  pension  law  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature,  it  was  announced  Dec.  4  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  annual  legislative 
conference  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  old  age  pension  would  be 
administered  by  the  State  and  would 
provide  for  a  minimum  monthly  payment 
of  $30  to  men  who  are  05  and  one  of 
$35  a  month  for  women  who  reach  the 
age  of  GO.  Exemptions  would  be  provided 
for  those  who  draw  pensions  administered 
by  labor  organizations  and  for  those  who 
have  minor  incomes.  Assuming  that  every 
working  man  and  woman  in  New  Y'ork 
State  were  to  qualify  for  a  pension  of 
$1  a-day  after  reaching  the  age  of  65,  the 
cost'  of  such  an  old  age  pension  system 
would  entail  an  immediate  outlay  of 
$2,500,000,000.  This  was  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Frederick  II.  Ecker,  President 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  when  he  testified  before  the  New 
York  Commission  on  Old  Age  Security 
before  the  Bar  Association  Dec.  4. 

That  the  breakage  of  trans-Atlantic 
cables  caused  by  the  earthquake  Nov.  18 
was  even  more  serious  than  at  first  re¬ 


ported  became  known  at  Halifax,  N.  S.f 
Dec.  6,  when  two  additional  cable  re¬ 
pair  ships  put  in  for  supplies  before 
joining  the  fleet  already  on  the  scene. 
The  latest  ship  were  the  Cambra,  owned 
by  the  Halifax  and  Bermuda  Cable  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  All-American  of  the  All- 
America  Cable  Company.  The  cable 
steamers  Faraday,  Dominia  and  Colonial, 
the  latter  the  largest  cable  ship  in  the 
world,  were  on  their  way  to  Halifax. 

The  body  of  Thomas  P.  Nelson,  air 
mail  flyer,  was  found  by  two  hunters 
Dec.  0  on  the  slope  of  a  wooded  ravine 
three  miles  east  of  Chagrin  Falls,  O., 
40  feet  from  his  wrecked  plane.  The  two 
hunters  first  mistook  the  wrecked  plane 
for  a  pile  of  rubbish  buried  in  the  snow 
and  approached  it  to  scare  out  a  rabbit. 
They  found  Nelson  lying  huddled  in  the 
snow  with  his  parachute  partly  opened, 
trailing  from  his  back.  One  wing  of  the 
plane  was  broken  off  and  the  engine 
had  been  driven  into  the  slope  of  the 
ravine  by  the  force  of  the  crash.  The 
mail  bags  were  intact  in  the  cockpit. 

Nine  persons  were  injured  Dec.  6  in 
an  explosion  near  the  scene  of  the  blast 
that  killed  five  persons,  injured  more 
than  a  score  of  others  and  wrecked  the 
post  office  Dec.  5  at  Munhall,  Pa.  The 
second  explosion,  like  the  first,  was  blamed 
unofficially  on  gas  leakage. 

Mysterious  damages,  which  the  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  Drainage  Canal  estimated 
at  $10,000,000,  inflicted  during  the  last 
year  along  the  shores  and  shore  cities  of 
lakes  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie  by  high 
water,  are  apparently  explained  by  a 
commission  of  engineers,  in  a  statement 
issued  Dec.  0.  The  rise  of  the  waters 
which  swept  out  docks  and  destroyed 
industrial  plants  and  homes  was  caused 
in  part,  says  the  report,  when  the  War 
Department  opened  all  10  locks  in  St. 
Mary’s  River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  from 
August  to  December  of  1928,  dumping 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  water  into  Lake 
Michigan  every  minute  to  lower  Lake 
Superior,  where  high  water  was  threaten¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  the  power  plants. 

One  man  drowned  and  two  others  were 
rescued  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Dec.  0 
when  their  boat  was  overturned  while 
making  soundings  near  Old  Cock  Reef  in 
Buzzards  Bay  where  the  yacht  Sialia, 
owned  by  Edsel  B.  Ford,  went  aground. 

Three  “protective  associations”  for 
Newark,  N.  J.,  automobile  owners  Dec.  9 
were  found  by  Assistant  Prosecutor 
Joseph  L.  Smith  to  have  sold  some  42.000 
motor  cars  owners  about  $1,000,000  of 
“protection  and  service”  which  they  were 
unable  legally  to  supply.  The  discovery 
resulted  in  the  filing  of  fresh  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  defraud  against  three  per¬ 
sons  arrested  Nov.  15,  when  one  of  the 
“protective  associations”  was  closed  by 
officials.  The  three  persons  were  Joseph 
K.  Meyers,  president  of  the  Washington 
Automobile  Service  Corporation,  Herman 
Bess,  vLce-nrqsident  and  Miss  Bertha 
Robinson,  secretary.  The  executives  of  tin* 
Washington  Corporation  were  arrested 
Nov.  15  on  warrents  charging  conspiracy 
to  defraud  and  had  been  free  on  bail 
awaiting  trial.  According  to  Mr.  Smith, 
the  three  companies  had  enrolled  a  total 
of  42,000  members  at  a  charge  varying 
between  $25  and  $29.50  for  two  years’ 
service  each.  In  addition  to  offering  to 
supply  gas  and  oil  to  automobile  owners 
at  a  price  below  the  market  price,  the 
companies  agreed  to  supply  bail  bonds  to 
all  members  arrested  for  traffic  violations 
at  any  time,  and  to  furnish  motorist  with 
insurance  required  by  a  New  Jersey  State 
law.  The  bail  bonds,  Mr.  Smith  said, 
were  generally  unacceptable,  and  the 
companies  were  not  licensed  or  authorized 
to  sell  or  deal  in  insurance.  These,  he 
said,  were  the  two  most  important  items 
against  the  two  men  and  woman  held. 

Governor  Morgan  F.  Larson,  of  New 
Jersey,  indicated  Dec.  11  in  an  interview 
with  a  delegation  from  the  Federated 
Municipalities  of  North  Jersey  that  he 
favored  the  construction  of  a  vehicular 
tunnel  beneath  the  Hudson  from  Weehaw- 
ken.  N.  J.,  to  a  spot  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Thirty-eighth  Street,  Manhattan.  He 
said  he  expected  to  take  up  the  matter  in 
his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature, 
which  convenes  January  14.  The  cost  of 
such  a  tunnel,  the  Governor  said,  would 
be  about  $62,000,(XK),  to  be  paid  for 
jointly  by  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
begin  building  it  soon,  he  said,  because 
figures  indicated  that  it  would  be  only  a 
year  or  so  until  the  Holland  Tunnel  had 
reached  its  capacity.  The  chief  problem, 
he  pointed  out,  was  the  matter  of 
financing. 

WASHINGTON.  —  With  a  Treasury 
surplus  of  $220,000,000  in  prospect  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  out  of  which  will 
come  the  proposed  tax  reduction  of  $160.- 
000,000.  President  Hoover  Dec.  4  laid 
before  Congress  a  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1931  totaling  $3, 830, 445.231. 80. 
The  new  budget,  the  President  said  in 
his  message  of  transmittal  to  the  House 
and  Senate,  has  been  prejiared  with  a 
view  to  an  estimated  surplus  for  1931  of 
$123,000,000,  a  figure  based  on  previous 
Treasury  experience  that  each  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  increased  revenue. 
The  President  pointed  out  that  the  public 
debt. has  been  decreased  in  the  last  10 
years  by  about  $10,000,000,000,  and  the 
Government  is  “wisely  committed  to  the 
policy  which  insures  the  further  pro¬ 
gressive  reduction  of  the  debt.”  The  sur¬ 
plus  of  approximately  8123.000.000  for 
1931  is  computed  on  a  probable  Treasury 
outlay  of  nearly  $4,103,000,000. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

XVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
bucIi  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tub  Rural  New- 
y oRKEit  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  RECENT  newspaper  report  from  Russia  asserts 
that  all  forms  of  Christmas  celebration  are  for¬ 
bidden  this  year  by  the  Soviet  government ;  no  Yule- 
fide  toys  or  gifts  are  to  he  displayed,  and  persons 
selling  Christmas  trees  are  liable  to  prosecution.  The 
church  bells  have  been  removed,  lest  their  brazen 
tongues  should  ring  the  message  of  peace  on  earth, 
and  Russian  children  are  to  be  taken,  on  Christmas 
Day,  to  anti-religious  movies  and  concerts— treats 
that  seem  rather  grim  compared  with  bulging  stock¬ 
ings  and  dazzling  Christmas  trees.  If  we  are  ever 
disposed  to  take  Christmas  too  much  as  a  matter  of 
course — if  it  becomes  merely  a  secular  holiday  in¬ 
stead  of  the  great  religious  festival  upon  which  our 
Christian  civilization  is  founded- — let  us  think  of 
our  own  cheerful,  friendly  land  at  this  season,  as 
compared  with  that  stark  materialism  now  forced 
upon  a  land  whose  underlying  soul  is  one  of  deep 
religious  feeling.  Every  day  our  newspapers  record 
a  renewed  interest  in  charities  and  philanthropy 
that  do  honor  to  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity;  even 
though  poverty  is  ever  with  us,  there  is  also  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  help  ameliorate  it.  Those  who  find 
Christmas  a  time  of  social  emulation  only — a  time 
of  expense  and  display — are  those  to  whom  its  re¬ 
ligious  side  makes  no  appeal.  Most  of  us,  faulty 
though  we  may  be,  rejoice  in  the  season  that  bids 
us  make  children  happy  in  honor  of  a  Divine 
Child,  and  to  bring  happiness  to  those  about  us,  in 
memory  of  a  poor  rejected  family  that  sought  shelter 
in  a  stable.  And  so,  to  all  our  big  scattered  Rural 
family  we  extend  once  more  our  heart-felt  holiday 
greetings,  with  Tiny  Tim’s  benediction— “God  bless 
us,  every  one.” 

* 

GOOD  many  eastern  apples  are  now  being  sold 
in  packages  so  that  the  individual  fruits  are 
in  sections,  like  eggs  in  a  filler  case.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  a  good  thing.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
it  is  a  poor  plan  for  the  class  of  retail  trade  where 
the  higher  colored  fruit  from  the  West  is  largely 
displayed.  We  recently  saw  some  McIntosh  Red  in 
such  a  package.  They  were  fairly  well  colored,  but, 
scattered  about  in  those  compartments,  looked  lone¬ 
some  and  dingy.  They  would  have  gone  much  better 
in  one  of  those  bushel  packages  of  the  half-barrel 
shape.  That  is  a  package  of  great  merit,  having 
the  advantage  of  the  attractive  appearance  of  an 
open  barrel  without  the  demerit  of  crushed  fruit  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  the  barrel  from  going  slack. 

* 

MANY  producers  of  meat-making  livestock  are 
keenly  interested  every  year  in  the  outcome 
of  three  contests  held  in  connection  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago.  In  one 
of  these,  the  grand  champion  fat  steer  of  the  show 
is  selected  by  the  judge  ;  in  another,  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  for  the  best  carload  of  fat  steers  is  award¬ 
ed,  while  in  the  third  the  championships  for  the 
best  dressed  carcasses  of  beef,  mutton  and  pork  are 
distributed.  At  the  recent  Chicago  show  there  was, 
as  in  the  past,  ample  glory  for  all  leading  breeds 
of  meat-making  livestock,  but  the  most  important 
prizes  in  these  contests* fell  to  breeds  that  have  won 
a  lion’s  share  of  them  at  the  28  Internationals.  The 
grand  champion  steer  was  a  950-lb.  Aberdeen- Angus 
“baby”  bullock,  shown  by  an  Iowa  boy,  who  sold  it 
at  auction  for  $8.50  a  pound.  The  grand  champion 
carload  of  fat  steers  represented  the  same  breed, 
and  averaged  about  the  same  in  weight,  the  exhibitor 
being  an  Illinois  farmer  who  has  won  this  honor 
ten  times  at  the  Chicago  show.  The  champion  beef 
carcass  was  that  of  an  1, 100-lb.  Aberdeen-Angus 
steer,  which  dressed  63.25  per  cent.  The  champion 
hog  carcass  was  that  of  a  235-lb.  Berkshire  barrow, 


which  dressed  75.32  per  cent.  The  champion  sheep 
carcass  was  that  of  a  91-lb.  Southdown  lamb,  dress¬ 
ing  50.55  per  cent.  At  the  1928  International  the 
carcass  championships  were  awarded  to  these  three 
breeds.  The  1929  champions  were  not  the  highest 
dressers  in  the  competition,  but  the  judges  con¬ 
sidered  them  to  be  the  best  carcasses.  Despite  the 
repeated  successes  of  some  breeds  at  the  shows, 
there  will  always  be  plenty  of  room  for  good  animals 
of  all  established  breeds  on  farms  that  are  adapted 
to  stock-raising. 

* 

AT  FARMERS’  meetings  and  picnics  this  year  an 
objection  to  stock-raising  that  was  frequently 
voiced  was  that  too  much  fencing  is  required  to 
confine  farm  animals,  other  than  dairy  cows.  It  is 
true  that  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  goats  and  horses 
spend  more  time  outdoors  than  dairy  cows,  and  that 
most  farms  on  which  stock-raising  is  carried  on  are 
fairly  well  or  expensively  fenced^  Elaborate,  costly 
fences,  however,  are  relics  of  the  flush  days  when 
money  was  poured  into  equipping  farms  for  what 
farmers  called  “fancy  stock-raising.”  It  was  un¬ 
necessary  in  those  days  to  construct  high-priced 
fences  and  buildings  on  stock  farms,  and  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  now.  Many  years  ago  the  “fanciers”  set 
up  false  standards  by  which  others  judged  the  fence 
and  building  requirements  of  a  stock  farm.  It  was 
in  the  interest  of  fanciers  to  do  and  say  things  that 
would  tend  to  prevent  farmers  from  engaging  in 
their  business,  and  competing  with  them  for  “fancy” 
prices.  They  controlled  the  purebred  livestock  in¬ 
dustry.  Improved  or  purebred  livestock  is  so  widely 
distributed  now  that  it  is  no  longer  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  small  group.  In  the  British  Isles — famous 
for  their  herds,  flocks  and  studs — the  average  ex¬ 
penditure  for  fencing,  barns  and  paddocks  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  item  in  the  stock-raiser’s  budget.  If 
well-bred  farm  animals  are  fed  and  managed  well 
by  men  who  like  to  work  with  them,  they  are  not 
difficult  to  keep  “at  home.”  It  is  hunger  for  some 
nutritive  element  that  they  don’t  get  at  home  which 
forces  animals  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  Even  mature 
bulls,  stallions  and  boars,  if  trained,  fed  and  man¬ 
aged  well,  can  be  kept  within  home  bounds  at  a 
small  expense  for  fences. 

* 

THE  wheat  championship  of  the  world  has  been 
won  15  times  in  the  last  19  years  by  Canadian 
farmers.  In  1927  and  1928  two  Montana  farmers 
won.  This  year  it  went  to  Joseph  H.  B.  Smith  of 
Alberta.  His  winning  sample  weighed  63  lbs.  per 
bushel,  and  was  of  the  Reward  variety,  a  hard  red 
Spring  wheat  developed  at  the  Canadian  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm,  Ottawa,  and  offered  commercially  in 
1928.  Mr.  Smith  settled  as  a  pioneer  farmer  in 
Alberta  15  years  ago,  and  started  growing  grain  on 
brush  land. 

* 

LABRADOR  is  generally  considered  as  outside 
of  much  agricultural  possibility.  Along  the 
coast  this  is  true,  but  in  the  interior  there  are  quite 
large  areas  where  potatoes  and  some  other  crops 
can  be  grown.  Prof.  F.  C.  Sears,  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  who  has  spent  the 
two  past  Summers  in  Labrador,  studying  this  mat¬ 
ter,  makes  the  following  statement  in  the  M.  A.  C. 
Review  for  November : 

I  now  have  eight  branch  experiment  stations  located 
as  follows  :  Three  at  St.  Anthony,  one  in  a  little  cove 
not  far  from  there,  one  each  at  Forteau,  St.  Mary’s 
River,  Cartwright  and  Northwest  River. 

The  Grenfell  Mission  has  already  made  considerable 
progress  in  gardening  there.  They  had  nearly  an  acre 
this  Summer  of  fine  potatoes,  with  smaller  lots  of  many 
of  our  common  vegetables.  In  the  yard  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal  itself  is  another  smaller  garden  which  is  under  the 
direct  charge  of  Miss  Austin,  the  head  nurse. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  in  Summer  is  quite  re¬ 
markable.  Those  Summer  days  are  very  long,  and 
in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  sun¬ 
set  is  scarcely  out  of  the  way  before  the  first  day¬ 
light  is  at  hand.  Prof.  Sears  tells  of  one  trapper 
who  planted  potatoes  July  28  and  harvested  a  good 
crop  in  early  October.  The  development  of  vege¬ 
table  gardening  there  will  mean  much  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  better  health. 

* 

A  REPORT  from  the  second  annual  conference  of 
New  England  poultry  breeders,  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in 
Amherst,  will  interest  those  breeders  who  have  given 
enough  attention  to  the  principles  of  breeding  to 
acquire  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  factors  involved 
and  the  difficulties  encountered.  To  the  average 
poultryman,  it  bristles  with  terms  and  suggestions 
of  methods  employed  for  certain  results  that  he  is 
not  likely  to  understand  and  which  he  will  be  quite 
willing  to  leave  to  those  who  can  undertake  the  study 


of  one  of  the  most  complicated  of  sciences,  that  of 
animal  breeding.  Those  who  are  competent  and 
willing  to  do  this  deserve  the  gratitude  of  their 
lesser  brethren,  who  must  "be  content  to  follow  as 
best  they  may  the  lead  of  the  experts,  and  adopt 
such  practical  advances  in  the  improvement  of  fowls 
as  are  finally  established.  A  reading  of  the  report 
gives  the  impression  that  the  science  of  genetics,  or 
breeding,  still  offers  those  who  specialize  in  it  an 
ample  field  for  further  exploration  and  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  crystallize  what  they  have  learned  into 
methods  of  practical  value.  Accomplishments  in 
breeding  domestic  animals  of  all  kinds  constitute 
one  of  the  marvels  of  human  intelligence.  Fowls  of¬ 
fer  an  attractive  field  for  the  student,  because  of  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  succeeding  generations 
may  be  produced  and  handled.  Lessons  learned 
there  are  applicable  in  other  directions  and  all  ani¬ 
mal  breeders  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
specialize  in  the  improvement  of  poultry.  The  poul¬ 
try  owner,  who  attempts  little  or  nothing  in  the 
way  of  breed  improvement,  is  also  indebted  to  the 
scientific  investigator,  who,  out  of  his  mass  of  puz¬ 
zling  and  seemingly  conflicting  experiments,  finally 
discovers  a  law  or  principle  that  finds  its  way  into 
general  use. 

* 

ON  THE  next  page  is  a  somewhat  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  potato  situation.  Summed  up,  it 
seems  that  there  are  potatoes  enough  to  supply  the 
demand,  provided  the  prices  are  high  enough  to  at¬ 
tract  shipments  from  distant  sections,  including  the 
lower  grades  which  are  not  worth  shipping  in  times 
of  low  prices.  The  slowness  of  the  market  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  light  shipments  moving  during  October 
and  November  suggests  that  the  buyers  are  not  yet 
concerned  enough  about  the  future  supplies  to  buy 
heavily  in  advance  of  their  present  needs.  As  soon 
as  such  buying  takes  place,  the  price  would  natural¬ 
ly  advance  fast.  Actual  shortage  in  city  markets 
could  hardly  fail  to  occur  if  shipments  continue  at 
recent  light  rate  of  only  about  500  cars  daily.  The 
average  year-round  requirements  are  considerably 
greater  than  the  present  rate  of  carlot  supply.  It  is 
likely  that  many  potatoes  from  local  farms  have 
been  trucked  into  large  markets,  but  supplies  of 
this  kind  are  likely  to  dwindle  rapidly  during  the 
Winter.  It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  keeping  the 
shipments  moderate  and  of  holding  back  the  poorest 
part  of  the  crop  to  be  used  for  stock  feeding  or  other 
purposes  that  will  keep  it  from  the  market.  A 
moderate,  even  rate  of  shipments  may  be  depended 
on  at  least  to  maintain  the  price  and  to  provide 
favorable  conditions  for  the  expected  advance  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  and  Spring.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
southern  growers  will  plan  a  somewhat  larger  acre¬ 
age  than  last  season.  In  fact,  they  are  already  do¬ 
ing  so  in  Florida,  but  the  increase  is  not  enough  to 
threaten  the  markets  during  the  Spring  months, 
even  if  growing  conditions  are  favorable  in  the 
South. 

* 

THE  Carnegie  Foundation  recently  issued  an  at¬ 
tack  on  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  result  of 
a  long  and  careful  investigation  which  brought  to 
light  the  many  evils  connected  with  college  sports. 
Now  the  Director  of  Health  Education  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Frederick  Rand  Rogers,  has  issued 
a  study  of  high  school  athletics,  which  he  finds 
tainted  with  the  same  evils  as  the  college  sports. 
His  chief  contention  is  that  in  high  schools  athletics 
have  changed  from  healthy  recreation  and  play  to 
commercial  exhibitions.  The  athletes  seek  wide 
publicity  and  subsidies  from  colleges,  and  all  this 
is  fostered  by  the  paid  coaches,  of  whom  there  are 
35,000  in  American  high  schools,  and  also  by  com¬ 
mercial  interests.  Dr.  Rogers  thinks  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  changed,  and  the  games  restored  to  a 
wholesome  basis  of  healthful  recreation.  We  think 
a  good  many  parents  share  these  views,  and  feel 
that  sports  are  given  too  great  prominence  in  high 
school  activities. 


Brevities 

lx  October  and  November  the  air  mail  carried  1,- 
324,786  lbs. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  $15,381,000  to  fight 
the  fruit  fly  in  Florida  is  asked  by  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Millers  in  France  are  now  required  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  use  at  least  97  per  cent  domestic  wheat  in 
making  ordinary  flour. 

Wild  rabbits  in  considerable  quantity  are  arriving 
at  New  York  from  the  West.  Cottontails  run  as  low 
as  10  cents  per  pair. 

The  textile  rayon,  a  cellulose  product  made  in  pa»t 
from  cotton  hulls  and  wood  pulp,  uses  122,000  tons  of 
salt,  73,000  tons  of  sulphur,  and  68,000  tons  of  caustic- 
soda  yearly  in  its  manufacture. 
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Ownership  of  Small  Homes 

TATE  Controller  Morris  S.  Tremain  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  buy  $1,000,000  bonds  of  the 
Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York,  using  the  re¬ 
serve  funds  of  the  State  for  the  purpose.  The  Land 
Bank  will  loan  this  money  to  the  savings  and  loan  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  State,  and  the  associations  in  turn 
loan  the  money  to  individual  members  to  help  buy 
or  build  homes,  and  where  farmers  are  members 
to  help  buy  farms.  There  are  325  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  the  State,  with  600,000  members  and 
assets  of  more  than  $300,000,000.  These  associations 
first  encourage  small  savings.  The  member  may 
deposit  any  amount  at  any  time  and  benefit  pro¬ 
portionately  in  the  earnings.  The  earnings  average 
about  6  per  cent.  No  small  part  of  the  benefits 
comes  from  the  experience  of  the  members  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  business  for  themselves.  They  have 
full  detailed  information  of  the  business,  and  by 
their  votes  elect  the  management  and  its  policies 
from  year  to  year.  The  expense  of  the  business  is 
very  low.  As  soon  as  a  member  has  saved  enough 
to  make  a  payment  on  a  home,  he  draws  the  amount 
out  of  the  association  to  make  the  payment,  and  the 
association  logins  him  the  remainder,  taking  a 
mortgage  on  the  home.  He,  of  course,  continues  the 
payments  to  the  association,  and  soon  owns  his 
home  free  and  clear. 

The  Land  Bank  was  organized  in  1914.  The  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  use  the  assets  and  credits  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  members.  In 
the  set-up  the  associations  own  the  Land  Bank. 
They  assign  the  mortgages  they  hold  on  members’ 
homes-  to  the  Land  Bank  as  security  for  loans  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  association.  The  Land  Bank  then 
files  these  mortgages  with  the  State,  as  security  for 
bonds  which  the  Land  Bank  is  then  authorized  to 
sell.  Safety  margins  are  provided  so  that  the  bonds 
and  every  loan  made  are  safely  secured.  There  is  no 
better  security  than  a  mortgage  on  the  home  or 
farm  of  a  man  who  is  earning  a  steady  income  and 
making  monthly  payments  on  the  mortgage.  The 
employes  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  have  been  op¬ 
erating  a  savings  and  loan  association  for  15  years, 
conducting  the  business  themselves,  and  many  of 
them  have  bought  or  built  homes,  which  they  occupy. 
In  buying  the  Land  Bank  bonds  for  State  invest¬ 
ments  the  Controller  has  a  safe  investment,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  helping  worthy,  frugal  people  to 
beeome  home  owners.  It  is  our  system  of  encourag¬ 
ing  freeholders  that  has  made  America  great. 


Execution  of  Russian  Farmers 

FROM  available  information  it  seems  that  the 
Soviet  government  of  Russia  is  determined  to 
convert  the  small  peasant  farms  into  large  cen¬ 
tralized  units  under  government  regulation  and  con¬ 
trol.  The  collective  groups  embrace  from  1,000  to 
5,000  former  individual  holdings.  The  individual 
land  holder  and  independent  farm  of  Russia  is 
doomed.  The  authorities  declare  that  the  individual 
must  submerge  his  welfare  to  the  general  good.  This 
seems  to  mean  that  farmers  must  produce  in  large 
units  under  government  regulation  and  direction 
and  the  product  will  be  shipped  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  cities  or  for  export.  Formerly  Russian 
farmers  shipped  their  wheat  to  the  cities  and  main¬ 
tained  themselves  largely  on  coarser  foods,  but  of 
recent  years  they  kept  the  wheat  largely  for  their 
own  consumption.  This  left  the  cities  short  of  food, 
and  the  government  gathered  the  grain  from  the 
farms  under  prescription.  Difficulties  in  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  perhaps  low  production,  led  to  the 
present  plan  of  collective  farming  in  big  units,  which 
strips  the  peasant  of  his  land,  and  as  he  complains 
the  system  reduces  him  to  a  state  of  serfdom.  He 
must  submit  to  the  system,  or  face  utter  ruin.  The 
so-called  right  peasants,  known  as  Kulacks,  have 
naturally  objected  to  the  gathering  of  grain  from 
the  peasantry  and  the  conversion  of  small  in¬ 
dividual  land  holdings  into  large  collective  farms. 
Their  activities  caused  the  authorities  some  trouble, 
hut  their  protests  are  overcome  by  the  simple  pro¬ 
cess  of  putting  them  to  death.  One  dispatch  re¬ 
ports  the  execution  of  26  Kulacks,  and  another  on 
November  20  reported  the  execution  of  10  more.  It 
is  difficult  at  this  distance  to  get  a  satisfactory  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  situation,  but' all  information  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  Soviet  government  is  determined  to 
break  down  the  resistance  of  the  individual,  inde¬ 
pendent  Russian  farmer. 


Purposes  of  the  New  York  State  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society 

[Some  new  readers,  and  others  who  have  not  fol¬ 
lowed  this  rural  school  improvement  matter  from  its 
start,  are  not  quite  sure  as  to  just  what  the  purposes 
of  this  society  are.  The  following  statement  from 


President  Devendorf’s  annual  report  at  the  recent 
Rochester  meeting  explain  this:] 

The  particular  objects  (from  our  papers  of  incor¬ 
poration)  for  which  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  is  formed  are  : 

1.  To  encourage  the  improvement  and  conservation 
of  the  district  schools  of  New  York  State  and  their 
preservation  and  constructive  development  along  lines 
tending  to  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  said  rural 
schools  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  district 
and  in  co-opei’ation  with  plans  approved  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  authorities. 

2.  To  encourage  the  retention  of  the  fundamentals 
and  traditions  of  common  school  education,  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  pupils  in  such  schools  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  in  rural  communities  an  interest  and  pride  in  the 
school  buildings,  grounds  and  rural  education. 

3.  To  aid  in  maintaining  a  just  and  fair  tax  rate  for 
school  purposes  and  equitable  State  aid  therefor,  and 
to  pi-omote  the  convenience  and  welfare  of  the  pupils 
and  the  rights  of  the  rural  school  districts  with  due 
regai-d  to  the  department  of  education  and  its  officials. 

4.  To  promote  and  increase  the  proper  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  one  and  two-room  schools  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts. 

5.  To  promote  good  fellowship  and  co-operation  among 
farmers  and  to  pi’omote  the  interests  of  rui’al  schools 
and  taxpayers. 

6.  To  carefully  consider  all  bills  presented  before  the 
State  Legislature  and  Congress  in  any  way  affecting  the 
rights  of  the  rural  schools,  with  a  view  of  taking  such 
action  as  may  be  just  and  proper. 

7.  To  encourage  and  arouse  the  interest  of  voters  in 
rural  school  districts  to  attend  annual  and  special 
school  meetings  to  be  held  in  said  districts  in  order 
that  care  may  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  school 
district  officers ;  that  the  best  available  teachers  may 
be  obtained  for  the  rural  schools  anxl  that  intelligent 
interest  in  school  matters  may  result. 

Thus  the  fundamental  obligation  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  is  to  encoui’age  the  impi’ovement 
of  country  schools,  to  present  constructive  plans  to  the 
public  at  large,  to  the  educational  authorities  and  to 
the  Legislature  whereby  the  rural  schools  of  our  State 
may  be  benefited.  In  harmony  with  this  policy  we  have 
prepared  bills  in  concrete  form  each  year  and  have  se¬ 
cured  their  introduction  in  the  Legislature  to  the  end 
that  rural  school  patrons  may  be  encouraged  to  press 
forward  in  the  work  of  school  improvement.  First  of 
all  our  plans  call  for  establishing  confidence  in  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Instead  of  forcing  consolidation,  oftentimes  with¬ 
out  even  discussing  the  matter  with  the  local  people 
concerned,  our  bills  would  set  up  a  system  of  volun¬ 
tary  consolidation.  With  this  assurance  a  very  large 
number  of  districts,  which  are  now  afraid  to  incur  an 
indebtedness,  would  start  to  build  modern  schools. 
The  centralization  law  provides  that  the  former  district 
shall  continue  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its  own 
debts.  Certainly,  under  this  law  there  is  no  encourage¬ 
ment  for  a  country  district  to  pay  for  a  new  school 
and  later  be  forced  to  help  pay  for  a  new  consolidated 
school  in  the  village.  Another  unimpeachable  ai’gument 
in  favor  of  deciding  consolidation  issues  by  home 
rule  is  the  “Good  Will  Effect”  on  the  people.  A  com¬ 
munity  which  is  torn  by  dissension  because  it  has  been 
manhandled  by  force  cannot  render  efficient  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  the  school  system,  whatever  the  system  be. 

Our  plans  also  call  for  equality  of  financial  support 
from  the  State  for  rural  schools.  This  field  of  our  ac¬ 
tivity  has  been  crowned  with  success.  The  new  State 
aid  law  enacted  for  one-teacher  schools  by  the  last 
Legislature  is  practically  identical  with  our  plan  as  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Education  Department  and  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  during  the  session  of  1925.  By  act  of  the  last 
Legislature,  also,  the  equalization  quota  was  extended 
to  school  districts  which  employ  two,  three  and  four 
teachers.  The  school  society  bill  carried  this  identical 
aid  during  two  previous  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  As 
a  restilt  of  this  legislation  counti’y  schools  will  com¬ 
mand  increased  financial  i*esourees  which  in  turn  will 
allow  large  sums  of  local  tax  money  to  be  used  for  im¬ 
provements.  Other  bills  for  improvement  of  the  rural 
school  situation  will  be  introduced  in  the  next  Legis¬ 
lature. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  November,  1929 


State  of  Origin 

M£Uc 

40 -qt. 
Units 

Cream 
40 -qt. 
Units 

Condensed 
( Fresh ) 
40 -qt. 
Units 

New  York  . 

_ 2,166,420 

86.595 

23,220 

New  .Tei’sey  .... 

_  101,066 

708 

Pennsylvania 

_  491.124 

14,996 

3,387 

Vermont  . 

_  111  .085 

3.833 

1 

Connecticut  .... 

_  14,958 

696 

19 

Massachusetts  .  . 

_  6.766 

320 

... 

Maryland  . 

_  16,078 

544 

45 

Canada  . 

_  7.549 

1,929 

.  .  . 

Indiana  . 

... 

560 

500 

Illinois  . 

400 

.  .  • 

Wisconsin  . 

3.000 

... 

Minnesota  . 

.  ... 

850 

Ohio  . 

.  162 

792 

.  .  . 

Tennessee  . 

217 

.  .  . 

Missouri  . 

400 

•  »  • 

Kentucky  . 

617 

.  .  . 

Texas  . 

200 

Totals  . 

.  .  .  .2,915,208 

116,657 

27,172 

November,  1928 

....2,711,673 

102,592 

November,  1927 

.  .  .  .2,776,836 

97,896 

.  .  . 

New  York  furnished  74.3  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and 
74.2  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  New  York  City 
for  the  month  of  November,  1929. 


What  Will  Potatoes  Do? 

Potato  markets  have  been  rather  disappointing  so  far. 
The  pi’ice  range  during  the  first  week  of  December  is 
almost  precisely  the  same  as  for  the  first  week  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  taking  such  markets  as  New  York.  Chicago  and 
the  principal  shipping  points  in  Wisconsin,  New  York 
and  Northern  Maine.  There  were  price  changes  mean¬ 
while  and  a  noticeable  trend  upward  in  Chicago  and 
the  Middle  West  during  a  part  of  the  time,  but  on  the 
whole  the  expected  upward  tendency  has  not  appeared 
to  any  great  extent.  An  advance  seemed  to  be  on 
the  way  just  about  the  time  of  the  financial  disturbances 
at  the  end  of  October.  Since  then  the  markets  have 
been  di’ifting  along  without  much  movement  either  way. 

The  reason  for  the  market  dullness  is  hard  to  de¬ 
termine  with  certainty.  Many  kinds  of  goods  showed 


a  declining  tendency  throughout  November,  and  it  is 
likely  that  potatoes  shared  jn  this  trend,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  general  market  is  disturbed.  Grain, 
livestock,  cotton  and  wool  moved  down  at  the  same 
time  with  potatoes.  It  may  be  that  potatoes  should  be 
considered  doing  well  to  have  held  their  own  at  the 
end  of  the  past  two  months. 

The  slight  increase  in  the  estimated  production  ac- 
cording  to  the  November  report  perhaps  checked  the 
rising  tendency  a  little,  although  the  increase  did  not 
amount  to  much.  Whatever  the  causes,  the  price  range 
has  been  quite  close  to  that  of  1926,  a  year  when  the 
production  was  practically  the  same  as  for  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  good  keeping  quality  of  the  crop  also  tended 
toward  steady  prices.  It  was  the  scare  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  much  decay  that  made  the  sharp  rise  in 
the  Fall  of  1925.  This  year  buyers  are  not  yet  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  on  large  supplies  to 
avoid  higher  prices.  Market  quality  of  the  crop  seems 
to  be  about  average.  The  main,  defect  is  the  tendency 
to  smaller  sizes  in  many  pi’oducing  sections.  Fi’ost 
damage  hurt  the  ci-op  a  little,  especially  for  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  the  frosted  stock  seems  to  be  mostly  out  of 
the  way  now. 

Taking  the  information  supplied  from  correspondents 
in  the  important  potato  sections  and  combining  the  ac¬ 
counts,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  advance  will 
yet  occur.  It  is  certain  that  holders  in  many  localities 
are  expecting  an  impi’ovement  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  Other  people,  especially  dealers  in  city  markets, 
are  by  no  means  confident  as  a  class.  The  following 
brief  notes  from  representative  sections  may  help  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

Maine  is  the  great  market  State  of  the  East ;  more 
so  than  ever  this  year.  Shippers  estimate  possibly  as 
many  as  55,000  carloads,  which  would  be  13,000  cars 
more  than  in  previous  season’s  shipments.  Gi’owers  are 
talking  of  getting  an  average  of  $3.50  per  barrel  for  their 
holdings;  but  so  far  they  have  been  mostly  $3.25.  The 
potatoes  are  clean  and  free  from  disease  and  without 
much  defect  except  frost  damage.  The  average  yield  of 
270  bushels  per  acre  will  bring  fine  returns  if  the 
price  meets  the  hopes  of  the  growers. 

There  was  some  frost  injury  in  Western  New  York 
also,  but  the  quality  is  generally  good,  except  for  the 
prevalence  of  small  sized  potatoes.  Freedom  from 
blight  was  noticed  in  most  parts  of  the  East.  Potatoes 
now  in  storage  seem  to  be  free  from  frost  injury.  Grow¬ 
ers  have  been  getting  from  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  bushel  in 
bulk,  which  is  about  three  times  the  very  low  price 
paid  a  year  ago.  Indications  are  that  cai’load  ship¬ 
ments  well  be  close  to  last  year’s  figui’es  because  the 
higher  prices  will  provide  a  market  for  some  of  the  less 
desirable  stock. 

Pennsylvania  potatoes  are  also  reported  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  with  not  much  damage  of  any  kind  but  exti’emely 
low  yields  in  sections  affected  by  drought.  Growers  are 
expecting  to  get  about  $2  per  bushel  before  the  Winter 
is  over,  but  present  prices  are  less  than  $1.50  except 
whex*e  farmers  can  peddle  their  crop  directly  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Probably  the  shipments  will  not  be  much 
more  than  one-half  of  last  year’s  output. 

Minnesota,  the  greatest  shipping  State  of  the  Central 
Northwest,  has  a  variable  crop  and  much  poor  stuff  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  producing  region.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is  out  of  the  way  now  and  most  of  the 
storage  potatoes  are  of  good  quality  and  size.  Local  es¬ 
timates  indicate  possibly  25,000  to  27,000  carloads  to 
be  shipped,  of  which  nearly  one-half  has  been  moved 
already.  Gi’owers  are  talking  of  better  market  condi¬ 
tions  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Michigan  has  a  crop  of  good  quality,  but  small  to 
medium  sizes  and  a  light  yield.  Local  estimates  indicate 
possibly  5,000  cars  for  the  total  output.,  which  would 
be  only  about  one-third  as  much  as  last  season. 

Wisconsin  growers  report  the  common  defect  of 
small-sized  potatoes,  but  otherwise  good  in  quality. 
Shipments  may  exceed  the  light  output  of  last  season 
because  of  the  tendency  to  market  second  grade  stock. 
Prices  at  shipping  points  have  been  close  to  $2  per  100 
lbs.  and  holders  talk  of  possibilities  of  reaching  the  $2 
mark  later  in  the  season. 

A  representative  potato,  shipping  State  of  the  Far 
West  is  Idaho.  This  section  has  a  crop  of  good  color 
and  smooth,  with  a  fair  percentage  of  large  potatoes  in 
most  localities.  Estimates  of  shipments  range  from 
15,000  to  20,000  cars,  but  the  total  might  be  a  little 
larger  than  last  year  owing  to  more  attractive  prices. 
The  popularity  of  the  western  baling  potato  has  helped 
growers  in  Idaho,  Colorado  and  Utah.  The  dealers  pick 
out  the  largest,  finest  potatoes  and  pack  them  separate¬ 
ly  in  small  boxes  holding  a  peck.  These  sell  at  about 
three  times  the  price  of  local  potatoes  in  eastern  mar¬ 
kets,  being  sought  for  baking.  Growers  in  Idaho  get 
some  of  the  beniit  of  this  trade,  although  only  a  small 
part  of  the  crop  is  suitable  for  the  fancy  pack.  Prices 
at  shipping  points  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  are 
about  as  high  as  those  in  Maine  or  Wisconsin,  g.  b.  f. 


November  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  casli  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
hundred  pounds  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  deal¬ 
ers  reporting  for  November  are  as  follows : 


Sheffield  Farms  .  $2.90 

Dairymen’s  League  .  2.62 


The  League  deductions  were  15c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  6c  for  expenses,  making  the  gross 
price  $2.83. 


Farm  News  and  Notes 

We  have  had  a  very  good  Fall  for  harvesting  the 
crops.  Oats  wex’e  light  because  of  the  dry  weather  at 
the  time  of  filling.  Hay  was  very  good.  Potatoes  looked 
far  from  promising  for  a  time,  but  the  Russet  varie¬ 
ties  responded  with  an  excellent  crop.  Some  of  the 
white  varieties  fell  short.  Prices  ranged  from  $1.25  to 
$2  per  bushel  right  fx’om  the  field. 

Poultry  was  prime  and  is  moving  off  readily  at  from 
25  to  30  cents  per  pound  live  weight.  Milk  prices 
have  been  fairly  good  at  an  average  of  $2  per  cwt. 
Livestock  is  high  and  not  many  on  the  market  in  this 
vicinity. 

Farms  in  this  neighborhood  are  rented  on  the  50-50 
basis,  the  owner  usually  paying  the  taxes  and  fur¬ 
nishing  the  grass  seed,  while  the  tenant  and  owners 
go  share  and  share  alike  for  everything  else.  This  method 
works  out  very  well  as  the  owner  furnishes  the  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  to  work  and  the  tenant  gives  his 
labor  for  an  even  share  In  the  net  receipts. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa.  a.  s. 
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WOMAN  AND  DOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


I  Do  not  Like  a  Roof  Tonight 

I  do  not  like  a  roof  tonight. 

I  long  to  walk  a  barren  field — or  lie 
Face  upward  on  a  hill  and  watch  the  sky 
Sparkle  with  silver — and  to  know 
That  one  night,  long  ago, 

These  same  stars,  with  the  same  hand 
guiding  them, 

Shone  down  on  Bethlehem. 

A  roof  shuts  out  the  stars — it  drugs  with 
sleep. 

I  wish  I  were  a  shepherd  of  white  sheep 
Out  on  the  hills,  and  for  their  sake 
Must  keep  awake  .  . 

And  I  would  see  the  radiance  of  the  sky, 
The  rapture  of  the  slow  stars  marching 
by  : 

The  near  ones  bright — the  far  ones  very 
dim, 

But  speaking,  every  one,  of  Him. 

I  do  not  like  a  roof  tonight. 

But  from  the  fields,  if  I  should  hasten 
down 

Toward  the  glimmering  lights  of  any  town, 
I  think  that  I  should  find  the  Christ- 
child  there 

Fnder  a  star — somewhere. 

Faith  or  fancy — call  it  as  you  will — - 
The  stars  at  Christmas  guide  me  to  Him 
still. 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell  in 
Good  Housekeeping. 

* 

When  some  solemn  friend  tells  us  that 
Christmas  is  hopelessly  commercialized, 
that  it  has  become  a  time  of  exchange 
and  barter,  and  that  its  real  spirit  is  gone 
forever,  we  feel  sorry  for  the  pessimist, 
and  wish  we  could  show  him  a  few  of 
the  things  that  mean  Christmas  to  us. 
We  like  the  great  pile  of  Christmas  trees 
down  by  the  ferry,  for  we  know  that 
they  do  not  mean  the  forest  destruction 
the  pessimist  sees ;  we  like  those  hard¬ 
working  Salvation  Army  girls  on  the 
windy  street  corners,  who  do  not  forget 
to  smile  when  no  more  than  a  poor  lone 
nickel  drops  into  the  out-stretched  tam¬ 
bourine,  and  we  love  the  crowd  of  eager 
children  gazing  at  the  wonderful  shop 
windows.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  spicy 
odors  of  spruce  and  pine,  the  tracery  of 
wreathing  and  holly,  that  transform  the 
familiar  church  into  a  place  of  holy  mys¬ 
tery.  All  these  represent  the  spirit  of 
Christmas,  and  if  the  pessimist  thinks  of 
it  chiefly  as  a  season  when  people  give 
that  they  may  receive,  he  knows  but  little 
of  the  real  mind  of  man.  The  underlying 
fact  remaips  that  Christmas  is  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  feast,  and  that  it  only  loses  its  real 
significance  when  we  think  of  it  as  a 
secular  holiday.  Its  foundation  is  religion, 
and  those  who  lose  its  deep  and  tender 
meaning  are  those  who  have  lost  the 
faith  of  the  child. 


The  Champion  Canner  of  the 
United  States 

The  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  will  no 
doubt  be  interested  in  the  results  of  the 
National  Canning  Contest,  which  just 
came  to  a  close.  It  was  my  rare  good 
fortune  to  be  asked  to  assist  in  this 
National  contest.  It  was  a  tremendous 
thing.  Never  before  was  there  such  a 
display  of  home-canned  goods,  from  meats 
and  sweet  potatoes  to  figs  and  shrimps. 
There  were  25,000  jars  of  canned  foods 
to  be  judged.  Everyone  of  you  home¬ 
makers  know  how  proud  you  are  of  a 
few  shelves  of  home-canned  foods.  Can 
you  imagine  table  after  table  piled  high 
with  beautifully-colored  blackberries,  dew¬ 
berries,  peaches,  pears,  crabapples  and 
figs  ? 

It  so  happened  that  the  jar  that  won 
the  grand  champion  prize  was  a  jar  of 
home-grown  canned  peas.  Such  perfectly 
uniform  peas,  so  true  to  color  and  flavor, 
and  so  beautifully  canned !  It  will  in¬ 
terest  you  to  know  that  this  grand  cham¬ 
pion  jar  was  canned  in  a  pressure  cooker. 

Mrs.  John  Hvass,  of  Ivennan.  Wis., 
won  the  grand  champion  prize  of  $1,250. 
You  are  saying,  “Isn't  she  lucky  !”  No,  it 
wasn’t  luck.  It  was  due  to  hard  work,  to 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  canning,  from  the 
proper  selection  of  the  peas  to  proper 
preparation  of  them,  and  to  complete 
sterilization.  Many  a  jar  lost  a  prize  in 
the  contest  due  to  insufficient  sterilizing. 
Mrs.  Hvass  cans  between  600  and  800 
jars  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  and 
seldom  loses  a  jar  because  she  knows  how 
to  sterilize  the  foods  completely.  That  is 
the  great  secret  of  the  keeping  qualities 
of  home-canned  foods — complete  steriliza¬ 
tion. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  this  statement  in 
Farmers’  Bulletin  1470:  “Because  of 
spoilage  difficulties  and  the  risk  of  poison¬ 
ing  from  occasional  contamination  with 
botulinus  bacteria  when  non-acid  vege¬ 
tables  are  canned  by  the  water-bath 


method,  the  department  recommends  the 
canning  of  such  vegetables  with  the 
steam  pressure  canner.  With  non-acid 
vegetables  and  meats  there  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  bacteria  are  killed  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  boiling  water,  unless  the 
material  is  heated  for  as  long  as  six 
hours.  The  heating  time  may  be  decreased 
very  much  if  a  higher  temperature  is 
used.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  meats  and  non-acid  vege¬ 
tables  be  canned  under  pressure.” 

Mrs.  Hvass  had  read  that  statement, 
and  as  a  consequence  had  purchased  a 
pressure  cooker  for  her  canning.  It  was 
a  worthwhile  investment  for  her,  reaping 
much  profit. 

Two  women  in  New  York  State  won 
prizes — Mrs.  E.  W.  Mercer,  Schuyler 
Dake,  N.  Y.,  won  $10  on  her  jar  of 
“Boned  Chicken  Breasts,”  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Kellog,  R.  1,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  won 
$5  on  her  jar  of  canned  chicken. 

GRACE  VIALL  GRAY 


From  the  Land  of  Allen 

Having  long  been  a  silent  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  being  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  household  matter,  especially 
that  devoted  to  extra  money  on  the  farm, 
I  am  sending  in  some  of  my  suggestions 


with  the  sincere  hope  that  some  other 
farm  sister  may  find  them  as  helpful  as 
we  have,  at  different  times.  I  also  hope 
to  see  a  great  deal  from  other  readers 
during  the  Winter  months  on  the  same 
question. 

Money  from  Pumpkin  and  Squash 
Seed. — Having  some  very  fine  pumpkin 
and  squash  this  year,  here  is  a  plan  we 
have  in  mind  which  others  might  like  to 
try  out,  too.  Whenever  you  cook  squash 
or  pumpkin,  scrape  all  the  stringy  fiber 
from  the  seed  and  put  the  seed  to  dry  in 
a  warm  place,  letting  them  dry  slowly. 
Buy  a  package  of  small  envelopes,  the 
size  that  doctors  use  for  tablets,  either 
type,  or  print  neatly  on  each  one,  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “First-class  pumpkin  (or 
squash)  seed,  grown  at  Wild  Echo  Farm. 
Please  give  it  a  fair  trial ;  30  seeds  for 
10c.”  Place  the  required  number  of  seed 
in  each  envelope,  seal  and  when  plant¬ 
ing  time  rolls  around,  place  those  on  sale 
at  the  store  in  your  vicinity,  where  seeds 
are  sold.  If  you  have  a  large,  well- 
ripened  squash  and  pumpkin  to  place  on 
exhibition,  along  with  the  seed  it  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  boost  the  sale  of  them. 
They  should  also  sell  quite  well  from  a 
roadside  stand. 

Love  Nest  Fudge.  —  This  candy  is 
best  liked  by  us,  because  it  requires  no 
boiling,  or  testing  with  a  candy  ther¬ 
mometer,  it  is  ready  to  cut  and  pack 
about  two  hours  after  pouring,  but  tastes 
best  when  24  hours  old.  Pack  in  pretty 
boxes,  with  waxed  paper  between  the  lay¬ 
ers  and  on  top,  tie  with  red  ribbon  if  for 
Christmas  and  yellow  with  pale  green  at 
Easter.  It  sells  to  the  stores  for  40c  per 
pound,  but  by  advertising,  or  selling  out 
in  theaters  or  railway  stations,  it  brings 
from  50  to  75c  per  pound,  according  to 
the  location,  population  of  the  place,  and 
more  than  anything  else,  on  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  with  which  it  is  put  up.  In 
pouring  the  candy,  do  not  use  a  tin  ;  line 
a  good-sized  pasteboard  box  cover  with 


waxed  paper,  and  pour  the  candy  into 
this.  When  ready  to  take  up,  simply 
slash  each  of  the  four  corners  down,  leav¬ 
ing  the  cover  in  a  flat  sheet.  The  waxed 
paper  prevents  the  candy  from  sticking, 
and  the  cover,  being  flat,  makes  it  more 
convenient  to  take  up  without  breaking 
or  cracking,  as  nearly  always  happens 
when  removing  candy  from  a  tin.  Here 
is  the  recipe : 

Two  eggs  beaten  very  light,  one  teaspoou 
vanilla,  two  tablespoons  butter,  *4  lb. 
chocolate  melted  over  hot  water,  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar,  nut  meats.  When  the 
chocolate  is  melted,  add  the  butter  and 
vanilla,  beat  well,  then  add  beaten  eggs. 
Add  enough  sugar  to  make  a  thick  mix¬ 
ture.  The  nut  meats  may  be  run  through 
the  coarse  chopper,  and  sprinkled  over 
the  candy  after  it  is  poured  into  a  con¬ 
tainer  made  as  described  above.  When 
it  begins  to  cool  well,  usually  in  20 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  mark  in  one-inch 
squares,  or  in  two-inch  squares,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  After  cutting  down  the  sides  of 
the  box  cover,  place  a  foot  ruler  the 
length  and  mark  along  one  edge  of  it  with 
a  sharp  knife,  place  the  ruler  again, 
with  one  edge  resting  on  the  line  just 
made,  and  mark  as  before,  after  the  candy 
is  all  marked  this  way,  lay  the  ruler 
across  the  sheet,  and  mark  in  the  same 
way.  When  the  marking  is  completed 


you  will  have  a  sheet  of  candy  cut  in  per¬ 
fect  one-inch  cubes.  If  you  wish  the  two- 
inch  cubes,  make  a  ruler  from  card¬ 
board  two  inches  wide,  and  proceed  in  the 
same  way. 

Another  kind  of  candy  which  is  easy  to 
make  if  you  know  how  to  make  a  cake 
icing,  because  it  is  practically  on  the 
same  plan,  is  made  as  given  below  : 

Smack. — Cut  Vo  lb.  of  dates  finely  with 
scissors,  removing  the  stones  at  the  same 
time.  Place  those  with  a  tablespoon  of 
butter,  three  cups  white  sugar,  and  wa¬ 
ter  to  moisten  on  stove,  and  boil  until 
the  syrup  spins  a  thread,  when  dropped 
from  tip  of  spoon.  After  taking  from 
the  stove,  add  two  tablespoons  of  marsh¬ 
mallow  which  comes  in  cans  and  is  known 
under  several  different  trade  names.  Beat 
well  until  ready  to  pour,  and  pour  into  a 
pan  made  as  for  the  love  nest  fudge.  Set 
in  a  cool  place  to  harden.  In  about  % 
hour  mark  in  little  squares  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  let  stand  all  night  in  a  very 
cool  place.  Take  up  and  if  desired,  wrap 
each  piece  in  waxed  paper,  although  I  do 
not  prefer  it  this  way  myself.  Pack  in 
pint  glass  jars.  Enamel  the  covers  with 
brushing  lacquer  in  a  gay  color,  tie  a 
bow  of  ribbon  around  the  neck  of  the 
jar,  and  you  are  ready  to  start  out  and 
dispose  of  your  candy,  either  through  the 
local  stores  or  to  a  candy  dealer  in  some 
nearby  town.  You  should  receive  50c 
for  the  pint  jars  of  candy,  and  the  same 
if  you  sell  it  in  1-lb.  cans.  Here  is  the 
best  method  I  know  of  for  decorating  the 
cans,  although  until  a  wreek  ago  I  have 
tried  a  different  method. 

Take  a  1-lb.  container  of  tea.  coffee, 
cocoa  or  baking  powder,  enamel  them 
black  with  brushing  lacquer  after  remov¬ 
ing  the  paper  which  usually  covers  the 
outside.  This  usually  dries  hard  in  10 
minutes,  but  remember  never  to  use  in 
the  same  room  where  there  is  a  fire,  as 
it  is  explosive.  The  top  of  the  can  may 
be  enameled  in  a  bright  color,  such  as  red, 


Mrs.  John  Hvass  of  Wisconsin,  Cha  mpion  Canner  of  the  United  States. 


green  or  orange,  according  to  the  time  of 
year  the  candy  is  to  be  sold,  or  it  too 
may  be  painted  black,  and  a  pretty  pic¬ 
ture  pasted  on  the  center  of  the  cover. 
If  you  wish  you  may  brush  over  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  clear  varnish,  making  a  thing 
of  beauty  out  of  those  tin  cans. 

Bi’assieres. — While  attending  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  large  city  store  a  few  weeks  ago ; 
among  other  things  I  bought  a  pretty 
pink  silk  brassiere,  lace  trimmed,  and  rib¬ 
bon  shoulder  straps.  As  we  do  dress¬ 
making  the  people  for  whom  we  sew 
sometimes  give  us  scraps  of  silk,  or  trim¬ 
mings  left  from  their  sewing,  besides 
what  we  have  left  over  from  our  home 
sewing.  While  thinking  that  those  bras¬ 
sieres  would  make  a  nice  gift  for  girls  we 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  using  the  brassiere 
purchased  from  the  store  for  a  pattern, 
and  for  material ;  the  pretty  light-colored 
silks  we  happened  to  have  at  hand.  Sim¬ 
ply  cut  out  by  your  pattern  and  turn  a 
very  narrow  hem;  to  this  hem  whip  the 
lace.  Join  the  upper  and  lower  lace 
where  it  meets  at  the  back,  to  form  a 
strap.  To  one  of  those  straps  sew  the 
hooks  and  to  the  other  eyes  to  fasten. 
Put  on  shoulder  straps  of  ribbon,  and  you 
have  a  dainty  little  piece  of  feminine 
lingerie  which  looks  as  good  as  those  sell¬ 
ing  for  50c  each  in  the  stores.  Those 
should  sell  for  40c  each  to  clothing  stores 
handling  ladies’  clothing,  or  to  art  shops. 
It  you  live  quite  a  distance  from  stores 
you  should  find  ready  sale  from  neighbors, 
especially  if  you  sell  a  few  cents  cheaper 
than  they  can  buy  for  in  town. 

S.  J.  DUNNE. 

Suggestions  for  Rug 
Crocheting 

These  long  evenings,*  let’s  get  out  all 
available  materials,  old  and  new,  and 
crochet  some  rugs,  either  for  gifts  or  to 
make  more  attractive  and  comfortable 
our  own  rooms. 

Sort,  putting  old  cottons  together,  new 
cottons  together,  new  and  old  woolens 
each  in  a  pile  by  themselves,  silk  and 
rayon  hosiery  by  itself,  knitted  and  cro¬ 
cheted  woolen  articles  together  and  new 
and^  old  silks  each  by  themselves. 

Next,  study  spaces  where  you  desire 
rugs.  Some  spaces  call  for  round  rugs, 
some  for  ovals,  others  for  squares  or  ob¬ 
longs.  Round  rugs  are  most  attractive. 
Start  with  a  ring  made  of  a  four-stitch 
chain  and  fill  in  with  single  crocet,  this 
stitch  to  be  used  for  the  entire  rug.  Add 
only  enough  stitches  each  time  around  to 
make  the  rug  lie  flat.  Too  many  stitches 
cause  rippling;  too  few  stitches  cause 
puckering.  A  little  stretching  and  coax¬ 
ing  help  to  shape  the  rug.  Lay  work  on 
the  floor  occasionally  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  satisfactory.  If  it  is  not,  ravel  to 
where  it  is. 

Oval  rugs  are  easily  made.  Start  with 
a  chain  of  about  40  stitches.  Work 
around  and  around  with  single  crochet, 
adding  eacli  time  around  one  stitch  at 
each  decided  curve  near  ends,  four 
stitches  in  all.  Squares  and  oblongs  call 
for  no  added  stitches. 

Two  methods  of  crocheting  are  em¬ 
ployed,  one  in  which  a  stitch  is  made  be¬ 
tween  each  two  stitches ;  the  other  in 
which  a  stitch  is  made  in  the  back  of 
each  stitch. 

Choose  the  colors  that  match  or  har¬ 
monize  with  your  color  schemes,  using 
the  best  materials  for  bedrooms  and  dens. 
Rugs  made  of  new  cottons  sewed  hit-or- 
miss  with  a  border  of  solid  color,  are 
lovely,  and  do  not  show  soil  readily.  The 
narrower  and  nearer  the  edge  the  border, 
the  larger  the  rug  appears. 

Rugs  of  hosiery  are  charming  and,  if 
made  of  strips  cut  about  one  inch  wide, 
are  very  good  weight.  Cut  strips  around 
and  around,  beginning  at  top  of  leg.  Sew 
hit-or-miss,  add  dark  brown  for  contrast. 

Yarn  rugs  are  soft  and  warm  and  es¬ 
pecially  inviting  in  front  of  beds.  The 
yarn  should  be  used  double,  and  firmly 
yet  not  tightly  crocheted.  A  firm  yet 
easy  stitch  should  be  used  for  all  ma¬ 
terials.  Woolens  should  be  cut  narrow 
enough  not  to  be  bunchy,  silks  wide 
enough  not  to  be  stringy.  Old  cotton 
shirts,  dresses  and  aprons  make  fine  rugs 
for  kitchens  and  bathrooms,  as  they  are 
easily  washed.  Touches  of  black  in  al¬ 
most  any  rug  add  character.  Never  use 
black  in  hosiery  rugs,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  dark  browns  for  the  character 
touch. 

All  hit-or-miss  pieces  in  each  pile 
should  be  cut  and  thoroughly  mixed  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sewed.  In  sewing,  lap  ends 
about  one-lialf  inch,  fold  three  thicknesses 
unless  material  is  heavy  and  narrow,  and 
sew  with  number  40  thread. 

When  crocheting,  sit  in  low,  armless 
rocker,  with  rug  in  lap  or  resting  on 
chair  or  table  before  you,  much  depend¬ 
ing  upon  size  of  rug.  Medium  size  rugs 
are  far  more  desirable  than  cumbersome 
ones. 

Each  rug.  when  crocheted,  should  be 
laid  upside  down  on  ironing  board,  slight¬ 
ly  steamed  and  well  pressed.  For  yarn 
rugs,  a  bone  or  celluloid  hook  is  best ; 
for  other  materials,  a  wooden  hook  such 
as  is  used  for  the  afghan  stitch  is  de¬ 
sirable.  Hook  should  be  held  with  thumb 
and  fingers  with  handle  across  palm  of 
hand.  Margaret  a.  s.  Hastings. 


A  Summary  of  the  Year 

A  survey  of  the  season’s  weather  and 
its  effect  on  the  crops  is  not  a  discour¬ 
aging  one  for  us,  at  least.  Our  heavy 
clay  soil  was  not  affected  by  the  drought. 
In  fact,  the  absence  of  rain  makes  our 
land  all  the  more  valuable,  as  freemen i 
cultivation  keeps  it  wonderfully  mellow. 
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Of  course  a  few  showers  now  and  then 
are  very  acceptable,  but  a  month  or  two 
without  rain  does  not  spell  ruin  for  us, 
as  it  does  for  those  folks  with  a  sandy 
soil  to  care  for.  I  think  we  have  never 
had  such  handsome  and  delicious  vege¬ 
tables,  as  we  have  had  this  year.  The 
tomatoes  were  large  and  smooth  and 
ripened  to  a  rich  red  by  the  sun’s  rays. 
Usually  we  do  not  have  very  many  ripened 
by  the  sun,  naturally.  This  year  saw 
this  healthful  fruit  on  our  table  about 
every  other  meal.  When  danger  from 
frost  threatened,  the  green  ones  -were  all 
picked  and  spread  on  the  greenhouse 
benches  and  were  finding  a  wonderful  de¬ 
mand  long  after  other  tomatoes  were  out 
of  the  market.  With  the  windows  of  the 
greenhouse  whitewashed  for  shade  they 
ripened  quite  rapidly  and  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  spoiling.  We  had  our  last  green  corn 
October  7,  very  late  for  Maine.  Our  shell 
beans,  of  which  I  have  bragged  so  much 
could  not  fill  the  demand  for  them,  al¬ 
though  they  did  very  well.  I  think  our 
carrots  would  take  first  prize  at  a  fair 
for  uniformity  of  size,  smoothness  and 
lovely  color.  And  if  you  could  see  our 
shelves  down  cellar  you  would  soon  rea¬ 
lize  that  very  little  has  gone  to  waste. 

I  must,  while  I  am  on  the  subject,  tell 
you  of  the  success  of  a  neighbor  of  mine. 
You  will  remember  of  my  telling  you  of 
the  friend  who  started  making  strawberry 
marmalade  to  use  the  surplus  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  crop.  She  has  since  then  added 
to  the  variety  of  her  canned  goods,  and 
now  makes  orange  and  grapefruit  mar¬ 
malade,  jellies  of  all  kinds,  a  pepper  rel¬ 
ish  which  is  very  popular,  nd  last  year 
and  this  year  has  started  to  use  our  shell 
beans  and  is  finding  a  wonderful  demand 
for  them,  even  though  she  gets  35c  for  a 
pint  jar  of  them,  a  rather  high  price,  con¬ 
sidering  what  other  commercially  canned 
vegetables  sell  for.  But  as  a  local  grocer 
said  of  them.  “It  doesn’t  seem  to  matter 
how  much  they  cost,  after  one  has  tried 
them.”  They  are  certainly  delicious. 
They  are  canned  very  simply.  The  beans 
are  shelled  and  packed  in  clean  jars,,  a 
scant  teaspoon  of  salt  added  and  the  jar 
filled  up  with  cold  water,  then  the  beans 
are  boiled  for  3%  to  four  hours,  and  the 
covers  clamped  down.  When  the  beans 
are  served,  we  usually  cook  them  for 
about  half  an  hour  with  a  generous  piece 
of  butter  or  some  bacon  fat  added,  let  the 
liquid  cook  down  until  it  can  just  be  seen 
through  the  beans  and  serve.  The  raen- 
folks  will  beg  for  more. 

We  also  canned  tomatoes  in  a  way  not 
common  around  here.  We  peel  and  halve 
the  tomatoes,  sugar  well  and  let  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  we  lift  out 
the  pulp  of  the  tomato  and  put  the  juice 
on  to  cook,  adding  enough  sugar  to  make 
a  nice  rich  syrup,  and  a  generous,  hand¬ 
ful  of  crystallized  ginger.  We  boil  this 
mixture  until  it  is  quite  thick,  then  add 
the  tomato  pulp  and  bring  to  a  boil  and 
seal  in  sterilized  jars.  For  a  nice  Win¬ 
ter  sauce,  this  can’t  be  excelled. 

Our  annuals  for  this  year  were  quite 
gorgeous.  We  never  had  so  many  and 
they  have  been  a  fine  advertisement  for 
our  plants.  A  new  one  to  us,  Cynoglos- 
sum,  proved  to  be  the  loveliest  shade  of 
blue  and  lasting  all  Summer  filled  in 
during  July  and  August  when  a  good  blue 
flower  is  hard  to  find.  We  also  used 
Heliehrysum  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
and  have  some  lovely  ones  dried  for  Win¬ 
ter  bouquets.  The  other  flowers  did 
about  as  usual,  excepting  the  sweet  peas, 
which  were  not  as  good  as  usual.  It  was 
our  own  fault,  as  they  were  neglected 
and  not  set  out  as  soon  as  they  were 
ready.  We  also  found  another  lovely 
combination  late  last  Fall  when  we 
tried  Scabiosa  with  asparagus.  It  was 
a  lovely  sight  in  a  low  green  bowl. 

I  tried  two  games  at  our  last  church 
social  which  proved  to  be  so  much  fun 
that  I  thought  some  of  our  other  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  might  like  to  try  them  out.  The 
first  required  some  preparation.  I  took 
an  ordinary  sheet  of  typewriting  paper 
and  cut  it  in  quarters,  and  on  each  sheet 
drew  a  line  in  ink.  Any  kind  of  line 
will  serve,  crooked  or  straight,  and  in 
any  direction,  each  one  different.  Then 
supplied  pencils  and  a  slip  to  each  play¬ 
er.  They  were  then  given  eight  minutes 
in  which  to  make  a  picture  using  the 
line  in  it.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
talent  ordinary  people  will  show,  and 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  picking  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  first  prize. 

The  other  game  consisted  of  cutting 
out  pictures, of  prominent  people,  number¬ 
ing  them  and  passing  them  out  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  guess  the  names,  getting  the  num¬ 
ber  and  name  correct.  Several  missed  on 
the  Governor  of  their  own  State,  and  the 
firebrand  of  the  last  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  It  was  enjoyed  very  much,  as  every¬ 
one  missed  some,  and  thus  made  merri¬ 
ment.  We  offered  simple  prizes  for  both 
games,  and  had  three  judges  to  make  the 
selections. 

We  are  not  really  unhappy  to  have 
Winter  here,  as  it  gives  us  more  time  to 
have  social  gatherings,  and  quiet  evenings 
at  home.  The  Spring,  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn  months  are  apt  to  be  rather  hectic, 
and  the  coming  of  Winter  means  a  time 
for  planning,  relaxation  and  enjoyment 
of  home  and  friends.  MRS.  B.  a.  b. 


thought  I  had  treated  them  all  I  found  a 
thriving  colony  in  a  clump  of  plum 
bushes;  I  cut  them  all  and  dragged  them 
out  and  burned  them,  and  as  fast  as  I 
cut  one  I  treated  the  stub  with  gaso¬ 
line.  When  I  had  finished  I  looked  as  if 
I  had  had  a  fight  with  a  wild  animal,  my 
arms  and  legs  were  scratched  and  bleed¬ 
ing,  my  clothes  were  torn,  my  hair  was 
full  of  burs  and  I  think  I  must  have 
looked  like  a  witch,  but  I  hope  I 
squelched  those  burdocks  for  good. 

Minerva  Blosser’s  creamed  beets  sound 
delicious,  I  intend  to  try  them.  For 
years  I  have  peeled  my  beets  for  canning. 
I  cut  them  in  chunks,  cover  them  with 
water  with  a  little  salt  and  when  they 
are  cooked  I  add  vinegar  and  sugar  to 
the  water  they  were  boiled  in,  heat  them 
to  boiling  and  put  them  in  the  cans.  They 
keep  well  and  the  flavor  and  color  are 
better  than  when  cooked  with  the  skins 
on. 

Marjorie  McClellan  Flint’s  ideal  coun¬ 
try  home  strikes  the  right  note.  Why 
should  farm  homes  be  built  with  such 


Comments  and  Experience 

After  trying  for  17  years  to  conquer 
the  burdocks  on  this  place  I  think  I  have 
succeeded.  Early  last  Spring  I  began 
taking  an  old  aluminum  teapot  with  me 
in  mv  various  walks  about  the  farm.  It 
was  filled  with  gasoline,  and  about  a 
spoonful  poured  in  the  center  of  each 
plant  did  the  work.  This  Fall  after  I 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


114 — Dips  Its  Hem. 
This  style  (tsi  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
(4  yd.  of  18-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  eents. 


113  —  Looking  Slen¬ 
der.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38.  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  5 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  Vn  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


132 — New  Style  in 
Underwear.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with 
4  '4  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


Fall  and  Winter 

10  cents 


128 — For  Playtime. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
V-2  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

Fashion  Magazine, 


high  ceilings  that  they  are  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  warm?  We  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air  in  the  country.  The  house  I 
live  in  was  planned  by  a  woman  whose 
brother  had  just  built  a  new  house,  and 
she  boasted  that  she  would  show  him  a 
better  house  than  his.  This  was  more 
than  40  years  ago ;  the  woman  is  long 
since  gone;  the  only  representatives  of 
the  family  are  in  California.  The  house 
is  30x40  with  a  cellar  under  the  whole  of 
it ;  tiles  are  laid  all  around  the  house  so 
there  is  never  any  water  in  the  cellar.  To 
dig  such  a  cellar  and  hire  masons  to  lay 
up  the  wall  would  cost  more  than  the 
farm  would  sell  for  at  the  prices  charged 
at  present.  The  cellar  could  not  be  im¬ 
proved.  The  ceilings  are  almost  nine  feet 
high  on  the  ground  floor  and  eight  feet  up¬ 
stairs.  The  room  that  I  use  for  a  kitchen 
was  intended  for  a  dining-room,  and  is 
16  feet  square,  with  a  large  bay  window. 
Four  other  rooms  are  16  feet  square  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  space  is  cut  up  into 
rooms  that  are  too  small.  If  one  had 
started  out  to  plan  the  unhandiest  house 


he  could  not  suggest  many  changes.  The 
walls  are  simply  clapboard  and  plaster ; 
the  wind  does  not  meet  much  resistance. 
There  is  a  large  central  open  hall,  so  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  get  any  heat  up¬ 
stairs  by  way  of  the  stairway.  There  is 
only  one  apology  for  a  closet,  and  not  one 
single  cupboard.  I  made  a  mistake ;  there 
was  another  closet ;  in  a  space  15x11  feet 
there  were  two  bedrooms  and  a  closet, 
but  I  had  it  all  made  into  one  bedroom. 
There  are  narrow  porches  on  three  sides 
of  the  house.  I  have  planned  all  Sum¬ 
mer  to  have  the  north  porch  removed,  it 
is  never  used,  but  planning  without  money 
to  put  one’s  plans  into  effect  does  not 
amount  to  much. 

Everything  that  Mrs.  Flint  suggests  is 
all  right  except  those  Indian  blankets.  I 
would  not  like  to  sleep  under  them  in  the 
warm  weather.  The  ideal  Summer  bed 
covering  is  two  thicknesses  of  challie  or 
silkoline  with  an  inner  lining  made  of 
old,  thin,  cotton  blankets. 

Ellen  Johnston  says  she  likes  to  go  to 
a  park  and  eat  a  picnic  dinner  when  she 
is  shopping  in  town.  Not  for  me,  half 
of  the  pleasure  of  going  to  town,  for  me, 
is  eating  in  a  restaurant.  I  like  to  try 
foods  that  are  different,  and  I  see  so  few 
new  faces  when  I  am  at  home  I  enjoy 
being  in  a  room  with  a  lot  of  strangers 
and  speculating  on  their  characters  as 
revealed  by  their  countenances.  Last 
April  at  a  restaurant  I  was  served  a 
salad  that  they  called  fresh  vegetable 
salad ;  I  have  never  tasted  anything  bet¬ 
ter  and  I  wish  I  knoew  how  to  make  it. 

COUNTRY  COUSIN. 


Inventory  Sale 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  1 0%  from  any  price 
listed  in  our  catalogue. 

HEATING  PLANT 


was  NOW 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large 
steam  boiler,  pipejfittings,  valves, 
air  valves  and  asbestos  cement. 


lire  D  A  V  the  freight 
Wl  iAI  on  everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


Minnehaha  Cake 

This  is  my  best  Christmas  cake:  Use 
any  good  cake  recipe.  Bake  in  three 
layers.  Use  any  white  icing;  chop  tine 
English  walnuts,  figs,  dates,  Brazil  nnts 
and  raisins.  Spread  plenty  of  icing  on 
layers,  then  plenty  of  nuts  and  fruit  on 
top  and  sides.  Cover  thick  with  the  fruit 
and  nuts.  This  is  fine  and  keeps  a  long 
time.  mrs.  R.  b.  w. 


Sunshine  Cake 

One  cup  sifted  cake  flour,  %  teaspoon 
cream  of  tartar,  1%  cups  sugar,  %  cup 
water,  six  egg  whites,  beaten  light,  % 
teaspoon  salt,  six  egg  yolks,  beaten  light. 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  cream  of 
tartar  and  sift  four  more  times.  Boil 
sugar  and  water  until  it  threads  when 
dropped  from  tip  of  spoon.  Pour  hot 
syrup  in  fine  stream  over  egg  whites  to 
which  salt  has  been  added,  beating  con¬ 
stantly.  Continue  beating  as  mixture 
cools.  Add  egg  yolks.  Fold  in  flour 
gradually.  Add  extract.  Pour  into  un¬ 
greased  tube  pan  and  bake  in  slow  oven 
(325  deg.  F.)  sixty  minutes.  Remove 
from  oven  and  invert  pan  one  hour  or 
until  cold.  MRS.  M.  S. 


Keeping  the  Christmas  Tree 
Fresh 

The  Christmas  tree  can  be  kept  fresh  ; 
for  two  weeks  or  more  by  setting  the 
base  in  a  pail  of  water.  The  needles 
remain  soft  and  fragrant  and  do  not  fall 
off,  causing  a  litter  on  rugs  and  carpets, 
so  difficult  to  clean  up.  The  pail  is  set 
directly  on  the  floor  and  covered  with  an 
inverted  wooden  box  sufficiently  large  to 
support  the  tree  firmly.  A  round  hole  is 
cut  in  the  center  of  the  box  to  admit  the 
butt  of  the  tree.  It  should  fit  rather 
snugly. 

An  attractive  background  is  made  by 
nailing  together  four  thin  strips  of  wood, 
covering  with  gold  crepe  paper  and  dot¬ 
ting  with  silver  stars.  The  sky  is  con¬ 
structed  of  a  circular  piece  of  cardboard 
covered  with  blue  ere  pc  paper  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  gold  stars  pasted  about  a 
single  large  star.  This  large  star  is  made 
luminous  by  cutting  a  hole,  the  shape  of 
the  star,  in  the  cardboard,  covering  it  with 
white  tissue  paper  and  placing  a  yellow  [ 
electric  light  bulb  directly  in  back  of  it. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY 


THROWING  AWAY  THEIR 
WASHBOARDS 

Women  are  literally  throwing  away  their 
washboards  on  account  of  a  recent  discovery 
used  in  washing  clothes.  No  rubbing,  yet 
clothes  are  spotlessly  clean.  Will  not  injure 
fabric.  Write  to  M.  S.  Kittredge,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa.,  for  FREE  sample.  Agents  wanted. 


T'v  m  r'»  nrTTf  TtffMMnm  . 

Ciiticmra  Soap 

Shampoos 

Cleanse  the  scalp  and  hair  of  dandruff  and  dust  and 
assist  in  the  healthy  growth  of  hair.  You  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  their  fragrance  and  efficiency.  Send  for 
trial  outfit  Soap  and  Ointment  with  full  direftions. 
Address:  ”  Cuticura,  ’’  Dept.  E,  Malden,  Mass. 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS,  11.16  lb. 

Knitting  Yarna  at  bargain.  Sam  plus  F'K1<  ft 

H.  Bartlett  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Main* 


HOME  CHRISTMAS  TRAVEL 


DO  YOU  wish  to  enjoy  life  MORE f 
You  can  do  so  if  you  SAVE  MONEY 
— a  hard  thing  to  start  but  easier  and  eas¬ 
ier  with  every  regular,  systematic  weekly 
or  monthly  deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank. 

WE  WELCOME  SMALL  ACCOUNTS 
Start  with  $1.00  or  more  and  earn  our  liberal  Interest 


yfl  1  /  fyf  Dividend  Paid 

72  /O  Slnce  1919 

Compounded  Quarterly 


Chartered  /  868 
Assets  over 
$38,000,000.00 


.  ■>  d  a  -  •  Mail  this  slip  today 

*  National  Savings  Bank 

70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Illustrated  J 

■  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  Messenger  In  the  ■ 

■  World.” 


J  Name  . 
J  Address 
!  City  . 
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■ 

■ 

■ 
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■ 
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For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
A  c  c  o  u  n  t  Book.  The  Rural  Nevr- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For 
Bodygard  Underwear. 


UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 

Utica  •  •  New  York 


Be  Comfortable, 

Defy  the  Weather — Wear 
BODYGARD  UNDERWEAR 


You  must  be  comfortable  as  well  as  warm. 
Utica  Knitting  Co.  has  considered  both  you  and 
the  weather.  In  Bodygard  Underwear  there  is 
a  style  and  weight  for  everybody. 


27/ur eerawFXR 


A  fine  ribbed  underweor 
with  a  springy  texture.  For 
Every  Member  of  the  Family. 


>/ELLAST/c 

UNDER  WEAR 


An  elastic  knit  fabric  with 
a  silky  inner  fleece.  For 
Every  Member  of  the  Family. 


Jam iidotm. 


For  maximum  warmth  and 
comfort  without  excessive 
weight.  Heavy  fleece  lined. 
For  Men  and  Boys. 


Men’s  soft  fleece  lined 
/ku*  unions  made  of  quality 

durable  rib  yarns.  Modeled  for  perfect 
fit  and  bodily  comfort. 
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soothing. , 
healing 

APPLICATION 


TO  keep  udders  and  teats  in  a  healthy, 
normal  condition  is  to  avoid  the  risks  of 
neglect,  the  cost  of  improper  treatment.  The 
QUICK  healing  properties  of  BAG  BALM 
are  carried  into  the  tissues  by  an  exclusive 
penetrating  antiseptic  oil,  working  wonders 
in  treating  Caked  Bag,  Bunches  and  other 
disorders,  healing  cuts,  chaps,  bruises  and 
inflammations.  BAG  BALM  is  more  than  an 
ordinary  ointment — it  is  a  tried-and-proven 
healing  application  for  all  farm  uses  on  deli¬ 
cate  tissues  where  vigorous  penetration  is 
needed. 

Clean,  pleasant,  cannot  taint  milk.  Big  10-oz.  pack¬ 
age  00t!  nt  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid.  Free  cow  book 
(illustrated)  on  request. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


DR.  NAYLOR'S  M edicated~ 

.  TEAT 
DILATORS 

(for  Spider,  Obstructions. 

Hard  Milkers.  Cut  and 
Bruised  Teats 

Heals  the  teat 
-Keeps  it  open 


sterilized, 
packed  in  medi¬ 
cated  ointment 

Don't  cut 
the  teat — use 

Dr.  Naylor  imaxors 

Large  size  jar  mailed  postpaid  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you. 

v  PRICE  11,00  Write  DEPT.  5 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS,  N.  Y.' 


MOORE  BROS. 

PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  in  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Mailed  Postpaid,  25c  doz,  or  5  doz.  SI. 00 
rnrr  Let  us  prove  the  merits  of  Dilators  by  send- 
lIiLli  ing  you  a  package  by  mail,  Free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  B,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


For  horses,  08100, 


Heavos,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback.  $  1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
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Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  □ 
Account D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Testing  the  Tuberculin  Test 
in  Iowa 

I  understand  that  an  important  de¬ 
cision  on  the  tuberculin  test  has  recently 
been  banded  down  by  a  State  court  in 
Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa.  Could  The  R.  N.-Y. 
give  us  a  review  of  it?  subscriber. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  case  was  filed  in  October,  1926, 
in  the  District  Court  of  Iowa,  by  M.  J. 
Loftus,  et  al.,  plaintiffs,  against  M.  G. 
Thorburg,  et  al.,  defendants,  asking  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
subjecting  plaintiffs’  cattle  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  After  several  motions  had 
been  argued,  and  a  temporary  injunction 
sustained,  the  case  was  set  down  for  trial 
on  its  merits  on  June  11,  1928.  It  seems 
to  have  been  an  exhaustive  trial,  requir¬ 
ing  11  days  to  present  the  evidence  which 
filled  833  typewritten  pages.  Judge  M. 
II.  Kepler  presided. 

And  on  May  31,  1929,  the  court  filed 
its  findings  and  decree  records,  and  the 
complaint  offered  by  both  parties,  and 
arguments  of  counsel. 

Findings  Condensed  from  Full  Text 

1. — That  tuberculin  is  a  liquid  sub¬ 
stance  made  by  growing  live  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis  on  or  in  liquid  favorable  to 
its  growth,  composed  of  beef  broth,  gly¬ 
cerine  and  other  ingredients.  The  evidence 
showed  that  when  sufficient  of  the  live 
bacilli  have  been  grown,  the  entire  liquid 
mass  is  heated  100  degrees  Centigrade  or 
212  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  afterwards 
strained  to  eliminate  the  bacilli  and  leave 
the  liquid.  The  bacilli  themselves  are 
micro-organisms  so  small  that  they  must 
be  magnified  from  1,200  to  1,600  times 
to  become  visible. 

When  these  bacilli  locate  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  gland  or  place  in  the  body  pimples  or 
tubercules  are  formed  and  the  bacilli  are 
surrounded  with  a  fleshy  substance  which 
in  many  cases  becomes  fibrous  and  tends 
to  encyst,  and  smother  the  bacilli  and 
stop  the  spreading  of  the  infection  of  the 
bacilli  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Tuberculin  is  the  liquid  left  after  the 
bacilli  are  strained  out  and  is  the  liquid 
used  in  the  tuberculin  test. 

2- — The  court  further  finds  from  the 
evidence  that  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the  body 
and  the  disease  of  tuberculosis.  Any 
subject  may  be  infected  with  bacilli  and 
still  not  have  the  disease  of  tuberculosis. 

3.  — The  court  further  finds  that  there 
are  three  organized  ways  of  testing  cat¬ 
tle  with  tuberculin. 

(a)  The  eye  test,  where  the  liquid  is 
introduced  into  the  eye  of  the  subject. 

(b)  The  sub-dermal  test,  also  known 
as  the  temperature  test,  where  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  tuberculin  is  introduced  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  subject. 

(c)  The  intra-dermal  test,  also  known 
as  the  tail  test,  where  the  tuberculin  is 
injected  between  the  layers  of  the  skin 
in  the  caudal  fold  beneath  the  tail  of  the 
cow  subject. 

This  is  the  test  used  and  proposed  to 
be  used  in  Mitchell  County  and  through¬ 
out  the  State  of  Iowa. 

4.  — In  the  intra-dermal  test,  the  re¬ 
action  which  the  defendants  claim  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  cow  has  tuberculosis,  is 
evidenced  by  an  inflammation  or  swelling 
which  appears  at  the  point  where  the 
hypodermic  needle  punctures  the  caudal 
folds  of  the  skin  beneath  the  tail. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  size  of 
this  swelling  varies  from  the  size  of  a 
small  pea  to  a  larger  and  sometimes 
elongated  swelling. 

5.  — The  laws  of  Iowa  in  no  place  adopt 

the  tuberculin  test  as  a  diagnostic  agent 
to  indicate  whether  or  not  cattle  have 
tuberculosis.  .  .  .  Only  the  rules  of 

the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  authorize  the 
use  of  the  tuberculin  test  in  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

6.  — Only  veterinarians  appointed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  a  test  of  cattle  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  have  tuberculosis.  No 
other  diagnostic  test  is  recognized  or  per¬ 
mitted  except  the  tuberculin  test.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  recognizes  no 
test  made  by  any  veterinarian  except 
those  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
department. 


7.  — The  only  person  who  has  authori¬ 
ty  under  the  rules  to  pass  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  cow  has  reacted  in  a 
physical  test  is  the  agent  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  who  made  the  test  and  his  judgment 
is  held  to  be  final,  and  is  given  without 
hearing  before  any  tribunal  and  with  no 
right  of  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  this 
tester. 

8.  — If  the  cow  is  held  by  the  tester  to 
be  a  reactor,  the  owner  is  barred  from 
having  a  retest  made  and  is  denied  the 
use  of  any  other  diagnostic  agent.  The 
cow  is  condemned  as  a  reactor  under  un¬ 
der  the  rules  that  if  a  cow  is  once  a  re¬ 
actor  it  is  always  a  reactor.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  tester  is  held  to  be  infallible 
and  final,  and  the  tuberculin  is  held  to  be 
infallible.  In  every  case  where  the 
tester  gives  his  judgment  that  reaction 
occurs,  the  owner  has  no  right  reserved 
to  him  under  the  law  or  the  rules  of  the 
department.  If  the  owner  holds  his  cow 
longer  than  30  days  he  loses  his  right  to 
Federal  compensation.  If  held  90  days 
the  owner  loses  claim  for  compensation 
against  the  State.  The  evidence  shows, 
and  it  is  admitted  by  all  parties,  that 
the  injection  of  tuberculin  into  a  cow 
will  render  her  immune  to  any  further 
reaction  for  from  60  to  90  days.  The 
court  finds  that  the  rules  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  permit  cattle  owners 
in  a  testing  area  to  allow  the  tested  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  trough  with  untested  steers  and 
feeding  cattle  if  the  butter  and  milk  from 
such  cows  are  used  in  the  farmer’s  fami¬ 
ly.  The  rules  will  further  provide  that 
untested  female  cattle  and  bulls,  for  feed¬ 
ing  and  grazing  purposes,  may  be  shipped 
in  the  State  if  marked  with  the  letter 
“F.” 

9.  — By  the  rules  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  herd  of  cattle  is  accredited 
as  tuberculosis-free  when  the  members 
no  longer  react  to  the  tuberculin  test  and 
continue  to  so  resist  the  test  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  of  time. 

10.  — It  was  shown  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  bulletins  in  evi¬ 
dence  that  animals  may  be  so  frequently 
treated  with  tuberculin  as  to  establish  a 
tolerance  against  its  action  and  some  of 
them  will  not  react  to  the  test. 

11.  — Evidence  shows  that  many  medi¬ 
cal  authorities  claim  that  the  only  sure 
way  to  determine  that  an  animal  is  af¬ 
fected  with  tuberculosis  bacilli  is  to  have 
the  animal  slaughtered  and  the  cultures 
subjected  to  a  microscopic  test  and  by 
attempted  growth  of  the  bacilli  from  cul¬ 
tures  show  their  presence  or  absence. 

12.  — The  court  finds  that  all  the  so- 
called  tuberculosis-free  herds  are  simply 
those  which  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  failed  to  react  to  the  tuberculin  test 
for  a  certain  number  of  times.  Many  of 
the  cattle  which  have  in  fact  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  disease  are  immune  to  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  tuberculin  and  fail  to  give  any 
reaction.  The  evidence  shows  that  many 
cattle  passed  by  the  tuberculin  test  as 
clean  and  afterwards  slaughtered  are  con¬ 
demned  as  tuberculous  and  tanked. 

The  evidence  shows,  almost  without 
dispute,  that  the  tuberculin  test  very 
often  does  not  point  out  such  cattle  as 
are  spreaders  of  the  tuberculosis  dis¬ 
ease  ;  that  is,  cattle  that  are  affected  with 
generalized  tuberculosis,  but  that  gen¬ 
eralized  tuberculosis  in  many  cases  forms 
a  tuberculin  within  the  animal  affected 
and  this  becomes  an  immunizing  agent 
and  makes  such  animals  immune  to  the 
tuberculin  test. 

The  court  finds  that  some  cattle  which 
the  inspectors  claim  to  react  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test,  when  slaughtered  and  exam¬ 
ined  appear  to  be  free  from  the  disease 
and  that  laboratories  and  microscopic  ex¬ 
aminations  were  made  and  were  reported 
free  from  the  disease. 

The  court  finds  that  from  the  evidence 
in  the  case  from  9  to  14  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  condemned  as  reactors  and  after¬ 
wards  slaughtered  showed  no  lesions  of 
tuberculosis. 

The  court  finds  from  the  evidence  that 
the  tuberculin  test  causes  reaction  in 
many  cattle  that  are  not  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis,  and  that  under  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  t^e  Department  of  Agriculture 
these  animals  are  slaughtered. 

The  court  finds  from  the  evidence  that 
the  tuberculin  test  has  been  used  as  diag¬ 


nostic  agent  applied  to  human  beings  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of 
tuberculosis  and  from  75  to  100  per  cent 
of  adult  human  beings  give  a  typical  re¬ 
action  to  the  test.  The  evidence  shows 
that  those  who  reacted  to  the  test  only 
about  one  in  50  did  have  the  tuberculosis 
disease  and  died  without  contracting  the 
disease. 

The  court  finds  from  the  evidence  that 
from  90  to  92  per  cent  of  cattle  con¬ 
demned  by  the  use  of  tuberculin  test  are 
from  outward  appearance  among  the  most 
healthy  and  vigorous  cattle  of  the  herd, 
and  that  on  slaughter  from  90  to  92  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  reacting  are  by  the  in¬ 
spectors  pronounced  healthy  and  their 
flesh  is  used  for  food. 

The  court  further  finds  that  the  effect 
of  the  tuberculin  test  on  different  cows 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  cow  being 
tested — some  cows  apparently  immune  to 
the  action  of  tuberculin ;  other  cows  are 
sensitive  to  its  action. 

The  court  finds  that  many  cattle  fail 
to  react  for  some  tests  and  that  finally 
these  cows  do  in  fact  react  after  re¬ 
peated  doses  of  tuberculin  have  been  in¬ 
jected.  It  would  either  appear  that  re¬ 
peated  doses  of  tuberculin  break  down 
the  resistance  of  the  animal  or  that 
there  may  be  some  slight  infection  since 
the  former  test  or  tests.  It  would  seem 
that  90  days  or  six  months  would  not  be 
sufficient  time  for  so  many  individual  ani¬ 
mals  to  develop  the  disease  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  so  as  to  be  a  menace. 

The  court  finds  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  its  agents  in  prac¬ 
tice  hold  tuberculin  to  be  infallible  diag¬ 
nostic  agent  and  that  reaction  to  the  first 
test  is  not  reviewed  and  no  provision  is 
made  for  a  re-exajpination  to  determine 
the  accuracy  of  the  test,  but  the  same  is 
held  to  be  final  and  the  finding  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  agent  making  the  test  is  the 
only  finding  and  judgment  recognized  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There 
is  no  appeal,  and  the  cattle  owner  is  not 
given  his  day  in  court,  but  the  cattle  are 
condemned  on  the  word  of  the  tester,  who 
not  only  makes  the  test  but  passes  on 
the  result  of  his  work. 

The  court  finds  from  the  evidence  that 
the  injection  of  tuberculin  into  cow  sub¬ 
jects  that  have  recovered  from  slight  at¬ 
tacks  of  tuberculosis,  or  have  encysted 
lesions,  tends  to  break  down  the  lesions, 
and  to  cause  re-infection  of  the  cows  and 
sometimes  cause  generalized  tuberculosis. 

The  evidence  shows  that  some  cows 
will  react  to  the  tuberculin  test  when  not 
tuberculous,  and  there  is  some  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  cows  will  react  if  they 
are  coming  in  heat  or  when  they  have 
diarrhea,  or  when  they  are  excited,  when 
they  have  some  fever  and  when  they  are 
near  calving  time. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


A  Butter-making  Problem 

I  was  wondering  whether  any  reader 
can  explain  the  following  peculiarity  in 
butter-making.  For  20  years  the  same 
dairyman  has  been  making  the  butter 
here,  and  has  never  experienced  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  churning  it  until  the  last 
three  weeks,  when,  instead  of  taking 
about  45  minutes  to  churn,  it  has  re¬ 
quired  anywhere  from  three  to  five  hours 
to  make  the  butter.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  least  as  to  condition  and 
handling  the  cream  previous  to  churning, 
no  new  cows,  or  cows  that  have  recently 
calved.  Feed  has  been  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  lack  of  green  grass.  We  do 
not  use  silage.  G.  H. 

The  opinion  of  readers  is  asked.  First 
we  should  check  over  every  process  from 
separator  to  churn,  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  nothing  abnormal  going  on  un¬ 
noticed.  Perhaps  the  cream  has  been 
running  thinner  or  thicker.  Either  might 
make  trouble.  Thick  cream  sticks  to  the 
churn  sides  and  does  not  get  beaten, 
while  too  thin  cream  prevents  proper  con¬ 
cussion  of  the  fat  globules.  A  fat  con¬ 
tent  of  30  to  35  per  cent  is  desirable 

The  effect  of  feed  is  to  be  considered. 
Perhaps  the  change  from  grass  to  dry 
feed  has  something  to  do  with  it.  With 
no  silage,  some  soaked  beet  pulp  in  the 
ration  would  be  worth  trying.  A  matter 
to  look  after  with  great  care  is  the  ripen¬ 
ing.  With  the  jump  from  mild  to  freez¬ 
ing  weather,  it  is  easy  to  make  an  un¬ 
noticed  change  here. 

Another  point  is  the  amount  of  cream 
in  the  churn.  The  cream  may  be  all 
right  but  make  trouble  because  the 
churn  contains  too  much  or  too  little, 
so  that  it  does  not  get  the  necessary 
shaking  about. 
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The  Cow’s  Stomach  and 
Feeding 

My  father  says  a  cow  has  one  large 
siomaeh.  Mother  says  four,  and^  I  said 
seven.  Who  is  right  about  this?  IIow 
many  stomachs  does  a  cow  really  have 
and  how  much  feed  should  a  cow  have, 
that  is,  a  new  milker?  j.  F.  F. 

New  York 

The  cow  is  a  ruminant  or  cud-chewing 
animal  and1  has  a  very  large  stomach  which 
is  divided  into  four  compartments.  These 
are  the  paunch  or  rumen,  which  occupies 
or  fills  the  entire  left  side  of  the  abdomen. 
The  left  side  is  that  corresponding  to  one  s 
left  hand  when  standing  behind  the  cow. 
Milking  customarily'  is  done  on  the  right 
side.  Bloating,  which  often  affects  cattle, 
is  an  immense  distension  of  the  paunch 
high  up  in  the  left  flank,  with  gas  gen¬ 
erated  by  heated  or  fermenting  feed. 
Bloating,  in  the  horse,  occurs  in  the 
cecum  or  fiirst  large  intestine,  high  up  in 
i  he  right  flank. 

The  second  compartment  of  the  cow’s 
stomach  is  called  the  reticulum  or  honey¬ 
comb;  the  third  is  the  omasum  or  many- 
plies,  also  called  the  leaves  or  book  ;  the 
fourth  compartment  is  the  abomasum  or 
true  digestive  stomach.  The  first  three 
compartments  are  largely  storage  and 
preparation  stomachs ;  the  fourth  stomach 
is  the  one  in  which  the  gastric  juice  acts 
upon  the  prepared  food.  It  is  from  the 
fourth  stomach  of  the  calf  that  rennet  is 
made.  The  capacity  of  the_four  compart¬ 
ments  of  the  stomachs  is  35  to  45  gallons 
of  which  the  paunch  holds  about  80  per 
cent. 

The  paunch  is  lined  with  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  having  numerous  projecting  flashy 
lingers  or  papillae,  similar  to  those  which 
will  be  seen  studding  the  linning  of  the 
cheeks  of  the  cow.  They  help  in  the 
churning  motion  (peristalsis)  which  goes 
on  in  the  paunch  and  also  have  to  do  with 
the  return  of  the  feed  to  the  mouth,  in 
bails  or  “cud,”  to  be  remasticated  until 
ready  for  the  digestive  process.  During 
this  process  the  feed  is  saturated  with 
saliva  which* contains  an  enzyme  or  active 
principle  which  acts  upon  starch,  chang¬ 
ing  it  into  a  soluble  or  assimilable  form 
of  sugar. 

The  second  compartment  or  reticulum 
(honeycomb)  takes  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  its  lining  mucous  membrane 
has  a  honeycomb-like  appearance.  It  is 
the  wall  of  this  compartment  that  forms 
tripe.  The  honeycomb  is  small  and 
spherical,  and  is  the  compartment  in 
which*  foreign  bodies  of  the  feed  are  found, 
it  acts  as  a  sieve  and  catches  nails, 
pieces  of  crockery  and  all  sorts  of  odd 
objects.  It  is  also  a  holder  of  water  and 
has  to  do  with  the  act  of  returning  feed 
to  the  mouth  for  rem«stication  (cud- 
chewing)  when  the  abdominal  muscles, 
etc.,  come  into  play  to  cause  that  act. 

The  third  compartment  contains  about 
100  rough-surfaced  leaves  hence  its  popu¬ 
lar  name  manyplies  or  book.  The  leaves 
run  lengthwise  of  the  compartment  and 
fheir  function  is  to  rub  (triturate)  and 
squeeze  the  feed  as  it  enters  so  that  it 
may  further  be  fitted  to  enter  the  fourth 
stomach  for  tx*ue  digestion.  The  third 
compartment  of  the  stomach  contains 
comparatively  little  fluid,  hence  one  who 
is  not  informed  relative  to  its  character 
may  erroneously  believe  that  stoppage  or 
inpaction  (“dry  murrain”)  is  present 
when*  a  post-mortem  examination  is  made 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease 
which  caused  death. 

The  contents  of  the  fourth  compartment 
(abomasum)  always  are  practically  fluid, 
while  those  of  the  other  three  compart¬ 
ments  are  much  more  solid.  After  the 
cow  has  eaten  her  fill  of  grass  she  lies 
down  and  rumination  (cud-chewing) 
begins.  It  is  done  for  the  more  thorough 
mastication,  of  roughage.  Cud-chewing 
occurs  at  intervals  of  six  to  eight  hours 
occupies  about,  one-fourth  of  the  cow’s 
time.  It  is  under  control  of  the  will  and 
usually  begins  about  half  an  hour  after 
feeding  (Iladley). 

A  cow  does  not  “lose  her  cud.”  When 
she  fails  to  chew  the  cud  that  indicates 
that  she  is  sick  or  disturbed  and  the 
function  will  be  resumed  when  the  sick¬ 
ness  subsides,  or  she  is  again  contented 
and  not  alarmed.  Shock,  chill,  or  fright, 
as  well  as  illness,  may  cause  suspension 
of  cud-chewing.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  a  false  cud  when  cud-chewing  is 
suppressed.  The  correct  treatment  is  to 
determine  just  what  is  wrong  and  then 
give  appropriate  medicinal  treatment,  if 
any  is  indicated.  When  a  salt  herring 
or  lump  of  salt  pork  is  administered  for 
“lost  cud”  the  only  beneficial  effect  it  can 
have  is  to  stimulate  a  profuse  flow  of 
saliva  which  possibly  may  correct  slight 
indigestion  so  'that  cud-chewing  is  re¬ 
sumed. 

A  milk  cow  that  is  kept  indoors  needs 
about  10  lbs.  of  good  legume  hay,  such 
as  Alfalfa  or  clover,  daily,  in  addition  to 
30  to  35  lbs.  of  corn  silage  or  roots  per 
dav,  usually  fed  night  and  morning.  In 
addition  it  is  usual  to  feed  daily  1  lb.  of 
a  balanced  concentrate  ration  of  ground 
grains,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal,  for  each 
three  to  four  pounds  of  milk  yielded 
daily.  The  aim  in  feeding  should  be  to 
supply  the  cow  the  amount  of  waste  of 
tissue ;  and,  in  addition,  to  supply 
nourishment  for  the  unborn  calf  and  a 
surplus  from  which  she  may  manufacture 
milk  and  store  up  some  reserve  nutrients 
in  the  cells  of  her  body,  to  be  drawn 
upon  in  emergency  and  to  be  used  just 
after  calving  and  when  grass,  for  in¬ 
stance  becomes  scant  and  dry.  Minerals 
in  addition  to  salt  must  also  be  supplied, 


preferably  in  the  well-balanced  ration 
and  especially  in  legumes,  green  or  dry. 
No  expensive  proprietory  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  is  necessary.  If  the  feed  lacks  lime 
or  phosphorus,  4  lbs.  of  steamed  bonemeal 
may  be  added  to  each  100  lbs.  of  concen¬ 
trate,  of  which  wheat  bran  should  form 
an  important  part;  but  it  is  most 
necessary  to  supply  legumes  and  other¬ 
wise  make  the  ration  complete. 

A.  S.  A. 


New  Hampshire  Dairy 
Improvement  Work 

G.  L.  Waugh,  State  Agent  in  Dairying 
of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  re¬ 
ports  170  herds  containing  3,372  cows 
now  under  supervision  in  the  seven  cow 
test  association  in  the  State.  In  per¬ 
centage  of  cows  enrolled  in  herd  improve¬ 
ment.  work,  New  Hampshire  now  ranks 
fifth  in  the  United  States  and  new  areas 
are  now  arranging  for  the  organization  of 
more  associations. 

The  value  of  the  associations  has  been 
proven  to  the  dairymen  of  the  State  in 
the  17  years  since  the  organization  of  the 
first  in  the  Lyndeboro  section  of  Hillsboro 
County.  On  an  average,  10  per  cent  of 
the  cows  of  a  herd  under  test  are  moved 
from  the  farm  each  year,  the  records 
show.  Where  records  have  been  kept 
steadily  one  cow  in  every  ten  in  a  herd 
has  been  found  to  be  an  unprofitable 
boarder.  The  size  of  the  herds  is  not 
reduced,  however,  only  more  room  in  the 
barn  is  made  for  profitable  cows. 


Live  Stock  Sales  * 

Jan.  4,  1930.  —  Jerseys.  Dispersal  sale. 
Oscar  A.  Peterson,  Geneva,  Neb. 

March  17.  —  Shorthorns.  Interstate 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  bull  sale,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Dec.  30,  1929-Jan.  4,  1930.— Nebraska 
State  Poultry  Show,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Jan.  7-9.  —  Organized  Agriculture, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jan.  7-9.  —  Nebraska’s  annual  corn 
show,  eastern  and  central  sections,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jan.  8-10. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  annual  meeting,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  10-11. — New  York  State  Nursery¬ 
men’s  Association,  annual  meeting,  Hotel 
Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  11-16.  —  Ogden  Livestock  Show, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Jan.  14-17.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  State  Armory,  Trenton, 
N.  J. ;  B.  Burk,  manager. 

Jan.  15-17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-19. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  I).  Lincoln  Orr, 
secretary,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-25.  —  National  Western  Stock 
Show,  Denver,  Col.  \ 

Jan.  21-24.  —  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-24.  —  Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  1. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Duquesne  Garden,  Secretary 
Harry  J.  Singer,  Box  326,  Braddoek,  Pa. 

Feb.  4-7.  —  New  York  State  Grange, 
annual  meeting,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Riley,  Sen- 
nett,  N.  Y.  . 

March  9-15.  —  Southwestern  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Fat  Stock  Show,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  *■ 

March  17-22. — International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  Yoi*k. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  American  Farmers’  Year  Book, 
edited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Samuels,  published  by 
Farmers’  Publishing  Company,  New 
York.  This  book  contains  404  pages,  160 
of  which  are  blank  forms  for  diary  and 
farm  accounts  for  a  year  and  various 
memoranda.  The  remainder  is  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  useful  information  on  prac¬ 
tically  all  prases  of  agriculture:  Seeding; 
Soils  and  Fertilizers ;  Plant  Diseases ; 
Animal  Husbandry,  including  feeding  of 
all  kinds  of  stock;  Poultry;  Machinery 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  and  Farm 
Economics. 

This  useful  account  and  reference  book 
costs  $2.50,  and  may  be  had  from  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 


Teacher  (looking  over  Teddy’s  home 
work)  :  “I  don’t  see  how  it’s  possible  foi 
a  single  person  to  make  so  many  mis 
takes.”  Teddy  (proudly)  :  “It  isn’t  a  sin 
gle  person,  teacher.  Father  helped  me.’ 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


sonny.”  Little  Boy :  “When  I  eat  i 
apple  the  worms  have  to  look  out  f 
themselves.” — Union  Pacific  Magazine. 


|  GUERNSEYS  j  | 

GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 

rriARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

1  Excellent  young  bulls  at  attractive  prices. 

“*  Closely  related  to  New  York  State  Cham¬ 
pion  Class  FFF  and  to  Prize  Winners  at  1929 
National  Dairy  Show. 

TAKHKI.L  FARMS,  SniithviUe  Flats.  New  York 

PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A.RFr^m. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
Rose  Strain.  DOUGL ASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

BALANCE  OF  HERD 

Registered  Holsteins 

—  and  — 

Grade  Guernseys 

All  young  with  C.  T.  A.  Records. 

2  SERVICE  BULLS  FARMERS  PRICES 

to  settle  estate.  Owner  died. 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS  J’ ^i“on 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CATTLE 

Modified  accredited  area,  the  5th  in  U.  S.  Can 
generally  supply  buyers  with  anything  in  pure¬ 
bred  or  grade  Holstein,  Jersey,  Guernsey  or 
Milking  Shorthorns  they  may  bo  in  need  of.  3 
hours  freight  service,  vicinity  of  New  York 

City.  Fieldman  and  service  without  cost  to  you, 

Crawford  County  Co-operative  Dairy  Improvement  and 

Sales  Association,  Market  House,  Mcadville,  Pa. 

Ash  Grove  Ay  rshires 

again  lead  the  60-lb.  fat  list.  We  are  now  offering 
bull  calves  from  12,000  and  13,000-lb.  cows. 

Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices  to 

A8H  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

2  5Eoa^ssTTE2fS  YEARLING  BULLS 

Beveral  heifer  calves;  backed  by  i%  breeding,  36  pound 
sire,  extra  high  record  dams.  Herd  blood-tested,  ac¬ 
credited.  STARKDALE  FARM,  Jus.  Stark, Pawling,  N.Y. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  ^08„td 

dark  red,  $80.00.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

TF  YOU  Wftnt  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
J-  Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EDGE W OOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wle: 

JERSEYS 

Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  II.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  See. 

For  Rprf  f  Af*CA17  Rllll  yrs*  old*  EDWARD  BERGEN.' 

Sale  ncg.dclicy  Dull  R0s«d»le  Avc.,  Whit*  Plains.  N.  V, 

•*.  DOGS 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

O  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Bhomont,  Kept.  K,  Montieello,  Iowa 

1000  Island  White  Collies 

Male  and  female,  8  months  old,  #25.00  and  #20,00. 
Registered.  N.  W.  Barrett,  Clayton,  New  York 

COCKER  SPANIELS  ITS. *5“  $7  and  $1 0 

3  months  Brown  and  White  Females .  $  7.00 

Brown  and  White  Dog,  house  broke,  1  year .  *25.00 

Brown  Dog,  house  broke,  2  years .  25.00 

Shipped  on  aprpovai.  C.  A.  RICHARD  -  Franklin,  VI. 

sale  3  Irish  Terrier  Puppies  W9,h'.piB2oy 

And  I  think  beauties,  eligible  to  registration.  Males, 
$50;  females,  $26.  H.  BEATTIE,  R-  D.  1,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Airedale  Pups  p  Flife'sich ic' 

Males,  $20;  females,  $1  0.  ALICE  PACKER,  Wyekolf,  N.  J. 

I^aIIiau  !***•  One  hue  stud,  one  brood  matron. 

VUllltSa  IUI  Jdlr  TltACY  NEISIf,  ItoLaneey,  New  York 

rnrYCD  CD  AMICI  DITDC  2  mos.  old,  long  ears,  wavy 

t/ULfiCtl  JlnliHL  rurd  coats.  Males,  $  1  0;  females, 
$6.  Orders  taken  for  Xmas.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Ia°l!  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  m^. 

Males,  $6>  Females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  H.  Y. 

WESTRIDGE  KENNELS  5S?r'fL?§rk« 

ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS,  $10.00  each.  Xmas  delivery. 

fiOLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  1* CHS— Handsome 
V  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovs  City,  Pa. 

/"MILLIE  PUPPIES— the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi- 
YA  greed.  Catalogue.  B.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield.  Ohio 

|  HORSES 

PA,!Sm”!  Black  Percheron 

2  year  olds,  extra  good;  stallion  and  mare,  unrelated; 
matched,  from  ton  sires;  mare  is  bred,  stallion  a  “Last” 
colt— Price  SSSO.  Pair  of  high-grade  Percheron  2 
year  oldB;  mare  and  horse;  sound,  kind,  good  size— 

$300.  VERNON  I.AFLEK,  Middlesex,  New  York 

ci  .1  J  n _ ! _ forchildren,  also  STALLIONS; 

OUetlana  I onics  MARES  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater, Ohio 

COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 

A  Charming  CHRISTMAS  Book 
for  Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

SWINE 


J 


Successor  Berkshires 

1929  Spring  Pigs 

Mated  pairs  and  trios.  Boars  ready  for  service. 

1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM.  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION.  N.  Y. 


J.  C.  Pennky,  Owner 


Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 


Reg.  Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

BRED  sows— gilts— service  boars— pigs 
Price  reasonable.  Must  please. 

Watson  Nicely  '  I.igonler,  Henna. 


F.  M.  Pat  tlngton  A  Son 


|/||UEr  Ali  ages 
WlllC  for  sale. 
MerrlOcld,  N.  Y. 


,  Sows,  Boars,  Pigs.  A.  M. 
1  KENNEL.  R.  3,  Honey  Brook.  Po. 


kHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  N0.1PigS,|8  00  each.  Ped. 
•  free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  *15.00.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Fnlli.  N.  T. 


1  and  12  wks.  old.  World’s 
rand  Champion  Strain. 
LAFLKII,  Middlesex,  N.  V. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

bred  for  March  farrow,  service  boars  and  fall  pigs 
Son  of  Twin  Cedar  Clan  1st  and  Defender  breeding. 

.  McNEIL  -  -  DOVER,  DEL. 

BREEDING  STOCK  — FEEDER  PIGS 


lbs.,  $4.50  to  $8.00.  Truck  delivery  Phila. 
Write  STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheawold,  Del. 


4  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  each.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Ill  LAN  1>  YARDS  Waltham.  Maas. 

.  Mean,  owner.  0.  K.  Laughton,  mgr.  Tel.  Wal.  0SN8-M 


SHEEP 


A 

R 


SHFFP  Having  moved  from  my  hill  farm.  Must 
,  dllLLr  sell  250  Choice  Young  Grade  Shropshire 
ding  Ewes.  Good  condition.  Will  sell  any  number. 


TTRACTIVE  SHROPSHIRE  OFFERING  on  Reg.  Yoarlinn  Ewes 

Leroy  C.  Bower  Ludlowviile.  New  York 


EGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS— S20. 00  each 

A  few  bred  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS..  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Ihincbilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns, 
ecure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chin- 
hillag,  per  matured  trio,  $25.00.  Per  Junior  trio,  $15.00. 
White  Flemish,  per  matured  trio,  $50.00.  Per  Junior 
$80.00.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited 
:  available  for  Immediate  delivery. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 


IABBITS — Chinchillas,  Flemish  and  Checkered  Giants, 
I  Belgians  and  Whites.  W.  J.  LEWIS,  Bualiklll,  Penns. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


FFDRPTC  for  killing  rats, 
Ttniitlo  hunting  rabbits 
ami  other  game.  Males,  *4.50. 
Females,  $5.00.  Pair,  $8.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $0.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  N«w  Londes,  Ohio 


FFRI)  FTC  Special  hunters,  $5.00)  young  males, 
B  A  ij  females,  $4.00;  pairs,  $7.00. 


Ship  C.  O.  D.  1).  I*.  HeC’OM.NKLL 


New  London,  Ohio 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvlllo,  Ponno. 


R 


EG.  TOGGEN  KURG8  an.l  G  If  A  HER- Write  your 
requirements.  C.  G.  ROBINSON,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


UERNSEY  HEIFER  CALVES  AND  SHETLAND  PONIES 

Stephen  Kellogg  -i-  Burdett,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


1510 


<Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  21,  1029 


With  the 

A  Beefjiaker’s  Questions.  —  T.  J. 
Kerr,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  (Nov.  28)  : 
“Those  Aberdeen-Angus  steers  that  I 
mentioned  in  last  week’s  It.  N.-Y.  were 
sold  in  the  Spring  of  1928,  when  they 
would  class  as  straight  two-year-olds, 
selling  at  12c  a  pound,  but  the  three 
steers  that  I  sold  last  Spring  were  Win¬ 
ter  calves,  probably  between  28  and  30 
months  old  when  they  went  to  market. 
On  March  20,  1929,  we  sent  two  of 
these  and  a  heifer  to  the  stockyards.  One 
steer  sold  at  811.75  a  cwt.  ;  the  other 
steer  and  the  heifer  sold  together  at  $13 
a  cwt.  On  June  3  the  other  steer  was 
sent  in  with  a  five-year-old  cow,  and 
they  were  sold  together  for  $12.75  a  cwt. 
Since  no  cows  were  quoted  near  that 
price,  I  figure  that  this  steer  broughl 
more  than  13c  a  pound.  In  December, 
1928,  the  Genesee  County  boys’  club 
steers  were  sold  at  auction  in  Buffalo. 
The  steer  that  won  first  brought  37c  a 
pound,  while  the  eleventh-prize  steer 
realized  15(4c  a  pound.  Five  of  the  steers 
sold  for  less  than  18c  a  pound.  Three 
steers  in  this  group  were  of  our  own 
breeding.  One  of  these  stood  second  in 
his  class,  and  sold  for  29c  a  pound  ;  one 
was  fourth  in  his  class,  and  he  brought 
25c  a  pound  ;  while  the  third  one,  which 
won  eighth  prize,  was  sold  at  15c  a  pound. 
What  would  these  steers  have  brought  in 
the  open  market,  if  I  had  fed  them  and 
made  them  as  good  as  the  boys  had  them? 
I  was  at  the  market  on  the  day  of  the 
sale,  and  my  guess  would  be  that  they 
would  have  sold  for  around  lGc  a  pound. 
Would  these  steers  have  made  more 
profit  than  the  three  older  steers  at  the 
price  that  they  brought?  The  six  steers 
were  sired  by  the  same  bull,  and  our 
cows  are  all  descendants  of  one  cow.” 

Boys’  Beef  Calves. — Boys’  and  girls’ 
4-II  club  work  with  calves  and  other 
animals  and  projects  justifies  itself  from 
an  educational  -standpoint.  In  some  years 
it  also  pays  fairly  well,  on  the  average, 
in  money  and  prize  returns.  Some  of  the 
winners  have  a  lot  of  money  to  show 
for  their  year’s  work.  What  the  4-II 
club  members  learn  how  to  do,  however, 
is  worth  vastly  more  to  them  than  the 
money  and  show-yard  prizes  that  may 
come  to  them.  If  while  young  they  learn 
the  fundamentals  of  feeding  and  handling 
beef  calves,  they  will  know  much  that  is 
useful  about  feeding  and  handling  older 
cattle  and  other  livestock  when  they  grow 
up  to  be  men.  They  will  have  some 
things  to  unlearn,  however,  and  one  of 
these  is  that  buyers  may  pay  considerably 
less  for  an  unknown  farmer’s  fat  steer 
calves  than  for  4-II  club  boys’  steers  of 
the  same  breed  or  grade,  age,  weight  and 
quality.  Our  4-H  dub  boys  are  favored 
as  feeders,  exhibitors  and  sellers  of  “baby” 
beef  steers.  In  producing  Hereford  beef 
on  my  farm,  we  never  expect  to  equal  the 
price  and  prize  records  made  by  4-H  club 
.boys  with  their  Hereford  calves.  We 
can  produce  as  good  calves,  with  as  good 
quality  and  finish  as  theirs  and  we  can 
do  the  job  at  less  expense,  but  we  know 
that  the  buyers  wont  pay  as  much  per 
pound  for  our  product.  Consequently, 
hard-headed  farmers  like  Mr.  Kerr  don’t 
believe  that  their  beef-making  practices 
can  safely  be  based  on  the  records  and 
results  reported  for  4-H  club  boys  who 
produce  “baby”  beef.  Nor  do  these 
farmers  fail  to  realize  or  suspect  that 
the  premium  usually  paid  for  club  boys’ 
steers  come  chiefly  out  of  the  pockets  of 
farmers.  Times  have  changed.  A  boy  17 
to  19  years  of  age  used  to  get  $180  for 
a  year’s  work  on  a  farm.  Last  year  an 
Iowa  boy  received  about  $10,000  for  fat¬ 
tening  and  showing  a  steer  calf  which  he 
sold  at  a  high  price.  Finally,  luck  is  a 
factor  in  every  man’s  life  and  business. 

Heifers  Versus  Steers. — Most  buyers 
at  leading  markets,  especially  in  the  Mid- 
West,  habitually  discriminate  against 
heifers.  Steers,  therefore,  commonly  sell 
at  50  cents  to  75  cents  more  per  cwt. 
than  heifers  of  equal  weight  and  quality. 
In  making  these  price  differences  in  favor 
of  -steers  and  against  heifers,  the  buyers 
express  a  prejudice  that  has  come  down 
from  early  days  when  there  was  plenty 
of  good  steer  beef,  and  when  young  sbe- 
stock,  even  if  not  needed  for  replacing  old 
cows,  was  likely  to  be  in  calf  at  an 
early  age.  Cowmen  and  the  buyers  of 
their  cattle  had  no  “appetite”  for  heifer 


Livestock 

beef  because  it  might  come  from  the 
carcass  of  an  in-calf  animal.  For  the 
same  reason  “piggy”  sows  are  docked  at 
the  markets.  Under  old  systems  of  herd 
management  in  the  vast  range  country 
of  the  West,  there  was  no  knowing  when 
or  whether  heifers  were  bred  until  they 
were  seen  with  young  calves.  Under 
modern  pasture  conditions,  on  eastern 
small  farms  in  particular,  most  beef  cattle 
breeders  having  fat  heifers  for  sale  could 
guarantee  that  they  were  not  in  calf. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  buyers 
should  pay  more  for  steers  than  for 
heifers  of  equal  quality.  Apparently  the 
only  argument  against  heifers  at  the 
markets  is  that  they  might  be  in  calf. 
If  they  were,  they  wouldn’t  dress  out  so 
well  as  steers,  and  the  value  of  their 
carcasses  would  be  decreased.  In  fattening 
heifers,  the  'best  practice  is  to  keep  them 
separate  from  steers.  Spaying  is  of 
doubtful  value.  Spayed  heifers  usually 
sell  for  about  25  cents  a  cwt.  under  steers. 
In  an  Iowa  test  open  heifers  beat  steers 
in  per  cent  of  high-priced  cuts  of  beef, 
but  the  steers  outsold  the  heifers  on  foot 
by  25  cents  to  $1  per  cwt.  Beef-bred 
heifers  sell  better  at  some  eastern 
markets  than  at  any  western  market.  In 


bought  them  cheap,  and  they  made  rapid, 
cheap  gains  under  his  system  of  feeding. 
If  Mr.  Kerr  could  now  buy  yearling 
heifers  at  substantially  lower  prices  than 
yearling  steers,  to  market  between  next 
April  and  June,  his  preference  for  the 
heifers  would  be  well-founded.  He  prob¬ 
ably  could  do  that,  if  some  breeder 
happened  to  have  a  crop  of  both  steer 
and  heifer  yearlings  to  sell.  If,  however, 
the  steers  and  heifers  were  offered  at  the 
same  price  per  pound.  Mr.  Imboden  would 
have  taken  the  steers.  The  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  price  and  the  selling  price 
is  the  factor  which,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other,  determines  the  net  re¬ 
sults  from  beef  cattle  feeding.  The  wider 
the  spread,  the  better  the  feeder’s  chance 
to  make  a  profit.  As  an  exponent  of  this 
line  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Imboden  often  was 
accused  of  advocating  scrubs  as  against 
purebreds  for  his  feed  lots.  His  answer 
was  that  the  best  cattle  were  the  most 
profitable  for  the  feeder  to  fatten  if  he 
could  depend  on  getting  “fancy”  or* 
special  prices  for  them.  The  demand  for 
them,  however,  was  comparatively  small, 
and  there  was,  he  said,  considerable  risk 
in  handling  them,  to  -say  nothing  of  the 
large  initial  investment  in  them.  He  also 
said  and  demonstrated  that  “good  feeding 
makes  a  prompt  and  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  appearence  of  lean,  scrawny, 
scrub  calves  in  a  few  weeks.”  Another 
Illinois  beef-maker  used  to  say  that  if  a 
man,  keeps  a  good  small  herd  on  his  farm 
as  a  part  of  his  farming  system,  and 
raises  the  cattle  that  he  fattens,  the  cost 
of  his  feeders  will  usually  be  low  enough, 
on  the  average,  to  insure  him  a  fair  to 


Lambs  Working  Doton 

England  heifers  not  only  are  on  a  basis 
of  equality  with  steers  in  the  showyard 
and  at  the  markets,  but  often  outsell 
them  on  the  block.  Heifers  have  won 
championships  in  competition  with  steers 
at  the  Smithfield  Club’-s  fat  stock  show 
in  London.  If  a  fat  heifer  should  some 
day  win  the  grand  championship  in  the 
individual  fat  steer  division  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Live  Stock  Exposition  in 
Chicago,  the  prejudice  of  buyers  against 
open  heifers  would  begin  rapidly  to 
weaken.  No  heifer,  however,  will  ever 
win  that  prize  unless  a  number  of  beef 
cattle  breeders  deliberately  resolve  to  fat¬ 
ten  a  few  exceptionally  good  heifers  every 
year  to  exhibit  there.  The  man  who  pro¬ 
duces  the  heifer  and  wrins  the  prize  will 
be  a  benefactor  of  farmer-beefmakers  in 
this  country. 

A  New  Yorker’s  View. — (Mr.  Kerr  is 
of  opinion  that  the  profit-making  possi¬ 
bilities  of  beef-bred  heifers  in  the  feedlot 
are  not  appreciated  in  -the  East.  He 
writes :  “Why  don’t  we  hear  more  about 
the  beef  heifer?  Has  anyone  found  a  more 
profitable  way  for  the  small  breeder  to 
market  his  extra  heifers  than  by  the  beef 
route?  This  statement  probably  will  seem 
foolish — and  I  .have  no  way  to  prove  that 
it  is  not — but,  under  our  conditions,  if 
I  were  looking  for  feeding  cattle  to  mar¬ 
ket  between  next  April  and  June,  and 
were  offered  yearling  steers  and  heifers, 
I  should  take  the  heifers.” 

Illinois  Evidence. — John  G.  Imboden, 
widely  known  for  many  years  as  a  beef 
producer  on  his  small  farm  in  Illinois, 
used  to  say  that  a  lot  of  head-work  had 
to  be  done  in  order  to  make  money  out 
of  cattle  feeding.  During  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  he  fed  many  loads  of  cheap, 
small  mongrel  but  healthy  young  cattle 
that  he  bought  in  Southern  Missouri. 
Most  of  them  returned  excellent  profits. 
He  didn’t  like  to  have  his  friends  see  them 
in  his  feed  lots,  but  so  long  as  they  were 
profitable  to  him  he  guessed  that  he  could 
afford  to  bear  the  “disgrace”  of  feeding 
them.  They  were  not  profitable  because 
they  were  runty  grades,  but  because  he 


Corn  and  Roy  Beans 

good  net  return,  if  he  utilizes  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  home-grown  feed.  D.  c.  w. 


Lambs  as  Crop  Harvesters 

The  story  of  how  chinch  bugs  revolu¬ 
tionized  his  farm  operations,  resulting  in 
a  live  stock  feeding  plan  with  increased 
fertility  and  reasonable  profit,  is  told  by 
Homer  Floyd,  who  lives  in  Macon  Co.. 
Ill.  Mr.  Floyd  has  successfully  operated 
his  farm,  keeping  up  his  payments,  dur¬ 
ing  a  time  when  many  farmers  are  find¬ 
ing  it  hard  to  make  expenses. 

Six  years  ago  la-st  Spring  Mr.  Floyd 
discovered  chinch  bugs  in  a  field  of  corn 
which  had  been  cultivated  the  first  time, 
and.  realizing  the  corn  would  not  amount 
to  much,  he  drilled  Soy  beans  between  the 
corn  rows.  In  the  Autumn  the  Soy  beans 
having  made  a  good  growth,  he  ordered  a 
deck  of  lambs  and  turned  them  with  a 
number  of  hogs  into  the  field  to  consume 
the  feed. 

Since  that  time  he  has  fed  from  one  to 
six  decks  each  year  and  has  never  failed 
in  getting  returns  at  least  equal  if  not 
exceeding  -the  market  price  of  feed  con¬ 
sumed  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
harvesting.  From  275  to  300  lambs  are 
loaded  in  a  double-deck  car.  Two  years 
ago  two  double  decks  of  lambs  were 
shipped  in  and  fed  at  different  times,  and 
the  last  two  years,  when  the  first  two 
decks  were  shipped  out,  two  more  were 
purchased  and  fed.  Lambs  feed  uneven¬ 
ly,  hence  the  variation  in  the  length  of 
feeding  time. 

Several  years  ago  many  of  Mr.  Floyd’s 
lambs  became  afflicted  with  foot  rot 
caused  by  muddy  fields ;  at  another  time 
he  lost  a  large  number  of  hogs  that  had 
been  shipped  in  with  the  lambs  for  feeding 
purposes.  While  at  times  the  odds  were 
against  him  his  average  death  loss  with 
the  exception  of  that  one  year  has  never 
exceeded  five  per  cent.  While  some  lambs 
have  been  purchased  on  the  open  market, 
the  last  two  or  three  seasons’  feeders 
have  been  purchased  through  a  lamb  pool. 
This  method  necessitates  a  deposit  of  $1 
per  head  with  the  pool  but  results  in 
stronger  lambs  at  a  better  price. 

Last  year  two  double  decks  of  lambs 
were  shipped  from  Oregon.  Mr.  Floyd 
receiving  them  Sept.  15.  Some  time  is 
necessary  after  arrival  for  them  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  climate  and  food.  They 
were  first  turned  on  blue  grass  pasture 
for  a  few  days ;  the  grass  being  supple¬ 
mented  with  dry  feed.  According  to  Mr. 
Floyd  they  should  not  be  turned  on  heavy, 
wet  pasture.  If  the  pasture  is  short,  dry 
feed  may  be  given  on  the  pasture  but  if 
the  pasture  is  long  and  rank  they  should 


be  driven  to  short  pasture  or  a  dry  lot 
for  feeding.  Lambs  do  not-  need  long 
pasture. 

They  were  gradually  accustomed  to  corn 
and  Soy  beans  before  turning  into  the 
fields  where  Soy  beans  had  been  planted 
in  the  corn.  They  are  allowed  to  run  to 
a  self-feeder  containing  oats,  and  salt  is 
kept  before  them  at  all  times.  They  have 
access  to  hay  and  water,  being  able  to 
reach  the  creek  from  any  field  or  lot  in 
which  they  are  feeding.  Mr.  Floyd  says 
they  do  not  drink  much  water  when  it  is 
damp  and  rainy.  He  feeds  Soy  bean  hay 
in  racks  although  he  prefers  Alfalfa  hay 
when  he  can  get  it. 

Hogs  are  allowed  to  run  with  the  lambs. 
Sometimes  the  lambs  begin  eating  the 
corn  as  soon  as  turned  into  the  field  ;  in 
other  instances  it  is  several  days  before 
they  begin  on  it.  After  the  lambs  and  hogs 
are  marketed  the  sows  and  pigs  are  turned 
into  the  fields  to  clean  up  any  feed  that 
might  have  been  left.  Last  year  seven 
registered  Duroc  Jersey  sows  with  58 
T  all  nigs  assisted  in  harvesting  the  crop. 

I  nder  ordinary  conditions  lambs,  should 
be  fed  about  90  days  with  an  average 
gain  of  one-third  pound  per  day.  They 
should  be  taken  from  the  field  and  fed 
from  two  to  four  weeks  in  a  drv  lot  for 
finishing  purposes  before  marketing.  They, 
like  every  other  kind  of  stock,  must  be 
good  to  bring  the  best  returns.  Mr. 
Floyd’s  lambs  usually  sell  near  the  top. 

He  thinks  it  unwise  to  buv  western 
lambs  before  the  middle  of  September  on 
account  of  scouring  caused  by  change  of 
climate  and  feed  during  hot  weather. 
W  hen  this  condition  occurs,  the  lambs 
are  liable  to  become  infested  with  maggots 
which  eat  their  flesh  and  soon  sap  their 
vitality.  These  are  hard  to  combat  on 
account  of  the  thick  wool  which  even 
dipping  sometimes  fails  to  penetrate  with 
sufficient  strength  to  kill. 

^  hile  Mr.  Floyd  likes  to  work  with 
the  lambs  and  admits  that  they  hold  an 
attraction  for  him,  the  increased  fertility 
of  his  farm  of  113  acres  plays  no  little 
part  in  his  program  of  continued  feeding. 
A  heavier  and  more  frequent  stand  of 
clover,  increased  yields  of  corn  and  small 
grains  in  addition  to  eradication  of  -weeds, 
even  dandelions,  have  resulted  from  this 
feeding  plan.  thora  m.  carmean 


Arthritis  in  Mare 

I  have  a  mare  nine  years  old.  About 
a  year  ago  she  got  tangled  up  in  wire 
fence  and  sprained  her  left  hind  leg  at 
the  ankle  joint.  I  have  rubbed  it  with 
rock  salt  and  kerosene ;  it  helped  some, 
but  there  is  something  more  serious.  The 
joint  is  just  a  little  larger  than  the  other, 
and  when  I  press  hard  with  my  thumb 
and  finger  just  above  the  joint  she  will 
move  her  leg  away.  I  have  done  no  work 
with  her  all  Summer,  only  in  the  liay- 
rake.  Any  heavy  work  makes  her  very 
lame.  I  believe  if  that  joint  got  the  right 
treatment  it  would  recover.  What  do 
you  advise?  f.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

Deep-seated  inflammation,  constituting 
arthritis,  probably  affected  the  fetlock 
(ankle)  joint  and  causes  chronic  lame¬ 
ness.  That  condition  usually  is  very  ob¬ 
stinate,  and  sometimes  proves  incurable, 
especially  when  bony  growths  have 
formed  and  tend  to  unite  the  bones,  caus¬ 
ing  ankylosis.  If  a  graduate  veterinarian 
cannot  be  employed  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
act  seat  and  cause  of  the  lameness  and 
then  apply  or  prescribe  appropriate  treat¬ 
ment,  repeated  blistering  of  the  joint  may 
prove  remedial.  For  blistering  purposes 
use  a  mixture  of  one  dram  of  biniodide  of 
mercury,  one  dram  of  powdered  cantha- 
rides  and  1(4  ounces  of  lard.  Clip  the 
hair  from  the  entire  swollen  part  and  a 
little  above  and  below  the  fetlock  joint, 
and  then  rub  the  blister  in,  a  little  at  a 
time,  for  15  minutes.  Afterward  tie  the 
mare  so  short  that  she  will  be  unable  to 
lie  down  or  lick  or  bite  the  blistered  part. 
Wash  the  blister  off  in  48  hours  and  then 
apply  a  little  lard  daily.  The  mare  may 
be  turned  loose  in  a  box-stall  a  day  or  so 
after  the  blister  has  been  washed  off,  but 
tie  her  up  again  if  you  see  that  she  bites 
or.  licks  the  affected  part.  The  blistering 
may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  weeks,  until  lameness  subsides,  or  it 
is  seen  that  the  treatment  is  not  helping 
the  case.  It  would  be  much  better,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  back  tendons  and  en¬ 
tire  fetlock  joint  line-fired  and  blistered 
by  a  veterinarian  and  then  give  the  mare 
a  rest  of  at  least  six  weeks,  in  a  stall  or 
box-stall.  Exercise  aggravates  such  lame¬ 
ness  and  rest,  therefore,  is  imperative. 
As  a  somewhat  high-healed  shoe,  without 
a  toe  calking,  often  is  beneficial  in  such 
a  case  of  lameness  it  would  be  well  to 
have  such  a  shoe  put  on  by  the  horse- 
shoer  and  have  it  reset  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  weeks.  While  the  mare  is 
under  treatment  give  her  a  light,  laxative 
ration,  composed  of  whole  or  crushed  oats 
and  one-sixth  part  of  wheat  bran,  by 
weight,  in  addition  to  good  mixed  clover 
and  timothy  hay.  Carrots  would  also  be 
beneficial,  if  obtainable.  Do  not  feed 
over  (4  lb.  of  the  grain  mixture  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  body  weight  of  mare  in  three 
feeds,  as  a  day’s  ration,  while  she  is  idle. 
She  may  have  1  lb.  of  hay  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  her  body  weight,  in  three  feeds, 
as  a  day’s  ration.  Increase  the  allowance 
of  bran,  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  consti¬ 
pation  and  carrots  cannot  be  had  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  condition.  Such  light  and  laxa¬ 
tive  feed  is.  necessary.  Blistering  or  firing 
and  blistering  should  not  be  done  in  very 
hot  or  very  cold  weather.  A.  s.  a. 
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Poultry  House  Ventilation 

I  have  a  henhouse  120  ft.  long  by  20 
ft.  wide  which  I  divided  with  poultry 
netting  into  six  pens  where  I  had  t500 
pullets.  They  all  caught  cold  and  I  lost 
about  200  of  them,  the  rest  I  had  to  get 
rid  of  the  best  I  could.  Now  1  have 
partitioned  it  with  wood  every  20  ft.  On 
the  south  side  1  have  two  openings  to 
each  pen  which  are  3^x7  ft.  each.  I 
have  no  ventilators  on  the  roof  of  this 
house.  I  do  not  know  if  I  ought  to  keep 
these  openings  always  open,  day  and 
night,  or  closed  one-half  at  night.. 

Massachusetts.  a.  m. 

The  condition  of  the  interior  should  be 
your  guide  in  manipulating  your  cur¬ 
tains.  There  should  be  opening  in  front 
enough  to  keep  the  interior  dry,  that  is 
without  condensation  of  moisture  upon 
ceiling  or  walls,  but  not  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  direct  drafts  upon  the  perches.  A 
long  house  that  is  not  divided  by  parti¬ 
tions  will  permit  the  wind  to  blow 
through  lengthwise  and  it  is  usually  ad¬ 
visable  to  bi’eak  up  the  interior  of  such 
a  building  by  partitions  extending  from 
the  rear  nearly  to  the  front.  This  you 
have  done  and  you  may  have  no  further 
trouble. 

I  presume  that  one  of  the  openings  you 
mention  in  front  of  each  20x20-ft.  pen 


board  bill  before  it  is  ready  to  settle. 
The  healthy  capon  is  a  hearty  fowl,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  eat,  drink  and  make 
merry.  Unless  it  is  peimiitted,  even  xirged, 
to  eat  and  drink  to  the  full,  it  will 
never  become  a  high-priced  capon  in  the 
city  market.  If  it  does  get  three  square 
meals  a  day  from  a  bin  replenished  at  the 
feed  store,  the  one  who  does  the  replen¬ 
ishing  will  need  to  keep  some  pretty 
accurate  accounts  if  he  is  to  know  just 
where  he  stands  after  his  product  is  sold. 
Such  accounts  are  difficult  to  keep  when 
capons  are  but  part  of  the  general  flock, 
fed  and  cared  for  with  the  rest.  Largely 
for  this  reason,  dependable  figures  in  the 
matter  are  hard  to  get  and  conclusions 
must  be  .accepted  with  some  reservations. 

It  is  from  the  November  holidays  on 
that  the  capon  is  in  greatest  demand. 
Prices  are  likely  to  be  best  after  the  first 
of  January.  This  means  that  the  Spring- 
hatched  capon  will  be  from  nine  to  12 
months  old  when  sold.  Up  to  about  five 
months  of  age,  the  cockerels  will  weigh  as 
much  as  the  capon.  After  that,  the  capon 
gains  in  both  weight  and  quality.  Heavy 
capons  are  the  most  desired  in  market. 
Both  the  farm  and  the  professional  poul- 
man  finds  that  his  cockerals  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  some  way,  and,  before  the 
sexes  can  be  distinguished,  the  cockerel 
has  run  up  a  bill  of  expense  that  must  be 
taken  care  of.  He  may  be  sold  as  a 
broiler,  weighing  from  one  to  three 
pounds  ;  as  a  fryer  when  he  exceeds  these 
weights,  or  as  roaster  when  he  has  gained 


four  pounds  or  more.  If  kept  until  he 
becomes  a  stag  or  young  rooster,  his 
value  is  diminished.  As  an  alternative 
to  any  of  these  methods  of  disposal,  the 
cockerel  may  be  caponized  and  held  for 
Winter  sale.  Leaving  aside  the  production 
of  broilers  as  a  year  around  business  or 
special  trade,  it  has  been  the  general 
experience  of  poultrymen  that  the  sooner 
they  could  get  rid  of  their  surplus  cock¬ 
erels  the  better.  If  these  males  of  the 
flock  can  be  disposed  of  before  mid¬ 
summer,  they  will  probably  yield  a  profit 
that  can  be  applied  upon  the  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  their  sister  pullets.  The  rush  to 
dispose  of  the  unwanted  part  of  the  flock 
after  July  first,  however,  rapidly  cuts 
down  broiler  prices  and  they  do  well  to 
bring  the  cost  of  their  own  production. 

There  are  several  considerations  that 
may  influence  one  considering  capon  pro¬ 
duction,  either  favorably  or  unfavorably. 
One  is  the  advantage  of  having  free  farm 
range  for  his  growing  stock,  with  the 
accompanying  opportunity  afforded  the 
birds  to  pick  up  some  part  of  their  living 
from  farm  wastes.  While  growing  and 
acquiring  a  good  frame  upon  which  fat 
may  be  laid  later,  the  range  bird  has  an 
advantage  over  one  confined  and  always 
hand  fed.  This  factor  alone  might  de¬ 
termine  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss.  Another  and  equally  important  con¬ 
sideration  is  that  of  possible  markets. 
One  may  produce  the  finest  kind  of  poul¬ 
try  meat  and  get  only  the  price  of  a 
second  rate  product.  Before  engaging  in 


capon  raising  upon  any  considerable 
scale,  he  should  assure  himself  of  an 
outlet  at  prices  that  correspond  with  the 
value  of  what  he  has  to  sell.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  faith  that  leads  one  to  assume 
that  there  is  always  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  needed  food'  products  at  a  fair 
price.  When  such  special  products  as 
capons  are  to  be  considerer,  the  need  for 
foresight  is  doubled. 

As  has  already  been  said,  figures  in 
poultry  production  that  indicate  what  any 
one  individual  may  do  are  hard  to  get. 
The  circumstances  of  no  two  are  alike. 
Feed  and  labor  costs  vary  with  localities, 
market  prices  are  constantly  fluctuating, 
advantages  of  position  with  regard  to 
outlets  and  of  experience  in  trade  cannot 
well  be  assessed  and  the  still  more  im¬ 
portant  factor  of  individual  ability  is 
always  an  unknown  quantity.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  fair  statement,  however,  that 
capon  production  as  a  market  venture 
requires  special  advantages  not  available 
to  all  if  it  is  to  be  made  profitable,  and 
that  comparatively  few  will  be  justified 
in  going  into  it  upon  any  large  scale  until 
they  have  determined  by  actual  experience 
under  their  own  conditions  that  they  can 
secure  satisfactory  returns  from  their 
investment  and  labor.  m.  b.  d. 


“I  hope  you’ll  dance  with  me  to-night, 
Mr.  Jones.”  “Oh,  rather!  I  hope  you 
don’t  think  I  came  here  merely  for  plea¬ 
sure  !” — Tit-Bits. 


will  be  amply  sufficient  to  give  a  free  in¬ 
terchange  of  air  between  inside  and  out¬ 
side,  without  drafts.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  this  opening  will  prob¬ 
ably  need  no  curtain,  other  than  a  partial 
letting  down  of  the  glass  cloth  to  keep 
out  driving  storms.  If  unusually  severe 
storms  or  weather  require  the  closing  of 
these  openings  temporarily,  they  should 
be  again  opened  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
such  arrangement  of  your  curtains  as 
will  permit  free  entrance  of  air  but  shut 
out  driving  rain.  Remember  that  cold, 
dry  air  is  not  harmful;  it  is  the  moist, 
warm  air  of  closed  buildings  that  favor 
development  of  colds.  Nevertheless,  fowls 
upon  their  perches  at  night  should  not 
have  cold  winds  blowing  upon  them. 
Your  curtains  can  doubtless  be  arranged 
to  prevent  this.  M.  B.  D. 


Raising  Capons 

I  would  like  to  know  something  about 
raising  capons.  What  time  of  the  year 
would, you  advise  to  start?  I  am  planning 
to  get  day-old  chicks  (Barred  Rocks). 
At  what  season  is  the  market  best?  Just 
how  much  can  be  netted  from  100  capons, 
and  at  what  age?  I  am  near  Baltimore’s 
and  Washington’s  market.  How  much 
will  an  average  capon  weigh? 

Maryland  w.  d.  m. 

Whether  or  not  it  pays  to  produce 
capons  for  the  market  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  settled  by  looking  at  the  holi¬ 
day  quotations  or  reading  the  optimistic 
statements  in  poultry  literature  to  the 
effect  -that  “a  nice  profit”  can  be  made  by 
caponizing  surplus  cockerals  and  holding 
them  for  the  holiday  trade.  The  purchaser 
of  a  fat  capon  in  midwinter  is  likely  to 
conclude  that  some  one  has  made  a  fine 
profit  upon  the  bird,  and  very  likely 
some  one  has.  As  in  all  such  deals  with 
the  market  man,  however,  the  ultimate 
consumer  shoud  not  jump  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  producer  is  the  profiteer  if, 
somewhere  in  the  transaction,  one  is 
concealed.  Least  some  reader  may  be  a 
little  hazy  as  to  just  what  a  capon  is,  let 
me  say  that  it.  is  a  male  bird  that  has 
been  castrated  early  in  life  and  has  thus 
reached  a  development  and  acquired  a 
character  of  flesh  that  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  steer  in  beef  production. 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  turkeys  may  not 
also  be  caponized,  to  the  advantage  of 
ease  in  raising  and  superior  quality  in 
flesh,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  this  hav¬ 
ing  been  done  in  anything  more  than  an 
experimental  way. 

The  larger  varieties  of  fowls  are  the 
ones  naturally  selected  for  caponizing, 
since  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  handicap 
one’s  efforts  on  the  start  by  attempting  to 
make  a  table  bird  of  one  adapted  only  m 
egg  production.  What  ar<^,  called*;  the 
general  purpose  breeds,  such  as  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Wyandottes 
may  be  chosen  for  the  production  of  me¬ 
dium  sized  capons  weighing  from  eight 
to  10  pounds  each,  but,  if  it  is  desired  to 
exceed  these  weights,  such  varieties  as 
the  Black  Jersey  Giants  or  light  Brahmas 
will  be  found  more  suitable.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  capon 
over  the  surplus  cockerel  that  has  reached 
the  same  age  or  the  discarded  rooster 
from  the  faimi  flock.  It  is  a  specialized 
table  fowl,  with  all  the  merit  that  goes 
with  specialization  for  a  definite  purpose. 

The  thing  of  real  interest  to  the  present 
or  prospective  poultryman  is  not  so  much 
the  quality  of  the  product  as  the  profit 
in  its  production.  Holding  surplus  cock¬ 
erels  for  a  winter  market  may  sound  easy 
to  the  uninitiated,  bringing  up  only  vi¬ 
sions  of  keeping  the  hands  of  the  grasping 
poultry  dealer  from  the  birds  until  the 
owner  is  ready  to  let  them  go.  To  the 
capon  x-aiser,  holding  means  feeding  and, 
if  the  feeding  must  be  done  wholly  or 
chiefly  upon  high-priced  grains,  it  means 
that  the  capon  is  going  to  run  up  a  large 


Tomorrow  Evening  when  you  have  gathered 
the  eggs . . .  consider  those  dozens  there  in  the 


^^hat  Part  ° 
youR  Dozen 

is  You  IRS? 


*  ■  ■  .■  . 


basket. . .  eggs  that  belong  to  you  . .  .  and,  as  you 
think  . .  .eggs  that  belong  to  someone  else  ! 


For  in  every  dozen,  some  eggs  must  go  to  pay 
for  housing  . . .  care  . . .  feed.  These  are  cost  eggs 
and  they  belong  to  someone  else.  The  fewer  cost 
eggs  per  dozen  i . .  the  more  belong  to  you.  Profit 
eggs  .  . .  more  profit  eggs  per  dozen  . . .  there  lies 
your  chance  to  make  more  money! 

Eggs  are  made  of  feed.  So  feed  can  be  your 
biggest  help  in  getting  more  of  these  profit  eggs. 
This  is  the  very  reason  why  Purina  Chicken  Chow¬ 
der  (mash)  and  Purina  Hen  Chow  (scratch)  should 
be  in  your  feed  hoppers!  The  16  ingredients  in 
these  two  Chows  are  put  there  together . . .  because 
the  Purina  Experimental  Farm  has  proved  that 
they  put  more  profit  eggs . . .  fewer  cost  eggs  in 
every  dozen! 

More  eggs  that  belong  to  you . . .  fewer  eggs 
that  belong  to  someone  else . .  .  that’s  the  story 
every  time  when  you  feed  Purina  Poultry  Chows ! 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 


BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 


The  re-election  of  Louis  J.  Taber  of 
Ohio  as  master  of  the  National  Grange 
will  give  general  satisfaction  throughout 
the  country,  as  during  his  six  years  of 
service  in  that  high  position  he  has  given 
the  order  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
administrations  in  the  more  than  60  years 
of  the  Grange’s  history.  When  he  was 
elevated  to  his  present  position  at  the 
Pittsburgh  session  in  1923  he  was  the 
youngest  member  ever  to  have  been 
chosen  for  this  place. 

Master  Taber  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
where  he  was  born  September  19,  1878. 
His  parents  were  Quakers  and  he  himself 
is  an  adherent  of  that  faith.  His  home 
is  now  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
His  promotion  to  the  mastership  of  the 
National  Grange  followed  a  long  and 
efficient  service  in  his  local  and  State 
Grange.  He  began  his  Grange  career  in 
1899,  when  he  helped  to  organize  Bel¬ 
mont  Grange,  of  which  he  became  a 
charter  member.  He  served  eight  years 
as  lecturer  of  his  own  Grange  and  also 
three  years  as  lecturer  of  his  Pomona 
Grange.  In  1906  he  was  elected  lecturer 
of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  a  position  he 
filled  with  honor  for  eight  years.  He 
also  served  as  county  deputy  and  National 
Grange  organizer,  having  over  50  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  to  his  credit. 

In  1914  he  was  elevated  to  the  mas¬ 
tership  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  administration  the  membership 
of  the  State  was  increased  from  49,000 
to  over  100,000.  In  1921  he  was  named 
as  director  of  agriculture  for  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Two  years  later  he  was  chosen 
master  of  the  National  Grange  and  now 
enters  upon  his  fourth  term  in  that  posi¬ 
tion. 

That  the  National  Grange  is  entering 
upon  a  more  aggressive  campaign  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  membership  in  new  territory  is 
shown  by  the  appropriation  of  $40,000 
made  at  the  recent  annual  session  at 
Seattle.  A  corps  of  trained  deputies  will 
soon  be  put  into  the  field  to  carry  the 
Grange  gospel  to  new  States.  The  pres¬ 
ent  appropriation  is  double  that  made 
one  year  ago.  With  this  appropriation 
National  Master  Taber  proposes  to  add 
another  new  Grange  State  to  the  roster 
during  1930;  to  foster  the  new  State  or¬ 
ganizations  recently  set  up  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Minnesota;  to  main¬ 
tain  organizers  in  the  present  Grange 
States  that  offer  the  most  promising  out¬ 
look  for  enlargement  and  to  place  one 
full-time  organizer  in  the  Corn  Belt  ter¬ 


ritory.  ,  ,  ,, 

The  addition  of  three  new  Grange 
States  and  the  increase  in  membership  in 
practically  every  one  of  the  older  Grange 
States  is  "good  evidence  that  the  present 
liberal  policy  of  extension  work  brings 
abundant  returns.  The  better  outlook 
for  agriculture  has  undoubtedly  had 
much  to  do  with  the  revival  in  Grange 
interest,  and  especially  in  the  South  has 
there  been  a  remarkable  awakening  among 
farmers  to  know  more  about  the  Grange 

and  its  policies.  ft 

The  coming  of  the  National  Grange  to 
New  York  State  in  1930  is  sure  to  stir 
uo  renewed  interest  in  this,  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Grange  States.  Already  plans 
are  being  made  to  greet  the  National 
Grange  with  one  of  the  largest  seventh 
degree  classes  on  record. 

The  seventh  degree  class  at  Seattle  m 
November  numbered  about  2,000.  The 
record  class  was  at  the  Boston  session  m 
I900  when  9,838  were  received.  The 
Seattle  class  was  the  largest  seventh  de- 
<>ree  class  ever  initiated  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Among  the  propositions  to 
which  the  National  Grange  gave  its  ap¬ 
proval  at  Seattle  were  President  Hoov¬ 
er’s  plans  for  a  more  efficient  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  prohibition  laws,  increased 
Federal  aid  for  rural  highways  and 
schools,  the  early  development  of  a  deep 
waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Atlantic,  enlarging  the  National  forest 
preserves,  increased  Federal  appropria¬ 
tions  for  agricultural  research,  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  co-operative  marketing 
agencies,  and  the  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol 
and  narcotics.  The  fact  that  a  total  .of 
380  new  and  reorganized  Grange  units 
were  reported  at  the  National  Grange 
session  for  the  Grange  year  just  ended 
shows  how  strong  is  the  present  move¬ 
ment  to  build  up  the  order.  The  Grange 
halls  of  the  nation  represent  an  outlay 
of  over  $20,000,000,  more  than  100  new 
halls  having  been  dedicated  during  the 
past  year.  The  National  Grange  put  in 
a  vigorous  protest  against  any  curtail¬ 
ment  of  rural  free  delivery. 


4-H  Contest  at  Garden 
Poultry  Show 

Y-outhful  poultry  club  members  in  at 
least  eight  states  are  already  in  training 
for  the  National  4-H  Club  Poultry 
Judging  Contest  which  will  be  held  again 
this  year  in  connection  with  the  Madison 
Spuare  Garden  Poultry  Show,  New  York 
City.  January  IS  is  the  date  set. 

J.  C.  Taylor,  New  Jersey’s  associate 
extension  poultry  specialist,  aud  chairman 
of  the  general  committee  in  charge  of  the 
competition,  is  expecting  judging  teams 
from  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  States  which  ranked  high  in  the 
order  named  in  the  1929  contest,  and 
also  from  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Con¬ 
necticut,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 
Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  may  also 
compete.  Three  club  members  will  com¬ 
prise  a  judging  team. 


Eight  classes  of  five  birds  each  will 
be  judged  by  the  poultry  club  members. 
Awards  in  four  classes  will  be  placed 
according  to  the  American  Standard  of 
Perfection,  and  in  the  other  four  classes 
awards  will  be  placed  according  to  the 
method  of  judging  fowls  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  as  worked  out  at  the  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  Poultry  Judging  School. 

An  innovation  this  year  provides  for 
an  official  judge,  and  a  superintendent 
to  do  the  work  that  in  past  years  has 
fallen  to  a  committee  of  team  coaches. 
J.  P.  Quinn  and  R.  A.  Turner,  both 
■staff  members  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  will  act  as  judge  and 
superintendent  respectively. 

Assisting  Mr.  Taxi  or  on  the  general 
committee  are  E.  II.  Nodine.  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  W.  II.  Rice, 
University  of  Maryland,  and  E.  S.  Wal- 
ford,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Incubator  House 

I  am  building  .the  foundation  for  an 
incubator  house.  Conditions  do  not  make 
it  seem  feasible  to  make  a  cellar  so  I  am 
planning  .to  double  wall  the  building  with 
novelty  siding  outside,  wall  board  inside 
With  sawdust  between.  There  will  be  an 
upper  story  with  single  matched  floor 
one  inch  thick  where  I  expect  to  do  some 
early  brooding,  providing  chicks  with  an 
open-screened  balcony  on  the  east  side. 
The  dimensions  are  to  be  12x40  ft.  with 
12-jit.  posts  and  gable  roof.  c.  b.  m. 

New  York. 

The  essential  conditions  for  a  good  in¬ 
cubator  building  are  protection  from  wide 
variations  in  outside  temperature  and 
facilities  for  needed  ventilation.  There 
is  no  reason  why  these  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  building  above  ground  and 
your  plan  seems  entirely  feasible.  The 
proposed  width  of  your  building,  12  ft., 
seems  to  me  very  narrow,  however,  and 
I  should  consider  getting  the  same  amount 
of  floor  space  by  building  wider  and 
shorter.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  this, 
some  expense  for  materials  in  walls  will 
be  saved,  and  I  should  expect  to  secure 
greater  convenience  in  use.  A  cellar  is 
usually  recommended  for  incubator  op¬ 
eration,  since  variations  in  temperature 
there  are  more  easily  controlled,  but  a 
well-insulated  building  above  ground 
should  prove  entirely  satisfactory. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ugly  Hens 

I  have-  a  flock  of  hens  which  include 
White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  These 
last  two  chase  the  small  White  Leghorns 
away  from  their  nest  whenever  they  want 
to  lay.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  this? 

New  York.  a.  p. 

Hens  will  act  like  this  sometimes.  We 
know  of  no  remedy  other  than  to  separate 
whichever  lot  is  easily  handled.  Perhaps 
most  of  this  chasing  is  done  by  one  or 
two  individuals,  and  moving  them  will 
be  best.  Many  R.  I.  Reds  have  a 
“scrappy”  strain  in  their  make-up.  One 
which  we  knew  would  go  from  one  end  of 
the  roosts  to  the  other  and  drive  the 
others  down,  so  that  some  would  have  to 
go  to  roost  three  or  four  times.  Now 
and  then  a  cow  is  found  with  this  same 
disposition,  and  humans,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  act  that  way  at  times. 


“Has  anyone  commented  on  the  way 
you  drive?’  “Yes,  one  fellow  made  a 
brief  remark,  ‘Twenty  dollars  and  costs.’  ” 
— Union  Pacific  Magazine. 


CHICKS 


Electric  Heater 

for  use  in  poultry  pails — safe,  economic,  durable 

$2.50  each 

H.  R.  FRANCE,  4  Moffatt  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y 

TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Strong,  vigorous,  healthy.  Free  Range  Flocks, 
»12  per  IOO;  857.50  per  500;  8110  per  IOOO 

MONROE  HATCHERY.  Box  N.  Richfield,  Pa. 

pEmCKEEB  SINGLE  COMB  KED  MALES— 

*  Connecticut  accredited,  100*  free  from  Bacillary 
\\  lute  Diarrhea  for  6  years.  Three  years  Storrs  Contest, 
average  213.4  EGGS  per  bird.  1928-29  record,  2398  EGGS 
(5th  lied  Hen  l.  No.  420,  321  EGGS,  365  days.  Price  $10.00 
each,  HOMESTEAD  FARMS  -  Newtown,  Conn. 

$  CAT  17  V  Buff,  Leghorn  and  Orpington  Cock- 
,  •  erels— *8.50  to  until  Jan. 

loth.  Pullets.  E.  S.  WILSON,  Churubusco,  New  York 

UIHITE  Leghorn  Pullets— Quality  birds;  ready-to-lav, 
*'  *2  each;  Cockerels,  $5  each.  FRED  HEHER,  Styville,  N  T 


TURKEY  HENS— 3  TOMS 


OO  YOUNG 
BRONZE 

Selected  from  large  flock  for  my  own  yards.  Reid’s  and 
Bird’s  stock.  J.  D.  WILSON,  Route  1,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  t°ypedandk,n*'kmg7thaet 

are  sure  to  please.  CL0U0U.80  FARM,  Kennel  Square.  Penne 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Excellent  breeding  stock. 
Toms,  $8;  hens,  $6.  KOYl>  S'lTCKI.EY,  Straeburg,  Va. 


PCIfE  BBED  BRONZE  BREEDERS — Hens,  $7 
and  $8.  Toms,  $1  a.  €.  A.  KICIIA1UI  .  Franklin,  Vt 

1,GOO  PIGEONS 

Mostly  18  months  old,  mated  and  working,  SI  .75  a  pair 
for  the  lot.  Going  out  of  business. 

J.  1>.  WILSON  ;itoute  1  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Cost  Less  to  Ship 
Eggs  in  an  “Eggpak” 

Save  money  next  time  you  ship  eggs.  Send  them 
out  in  an  “EGGPAK”  egg  case — the  case  that’s  2  to 
3  POUNDS  LIGHTER  than  any  other. 

And  not  only  LIGHTER  but  STRONGER.  You  can 
stand  on  it — yes  kick  it  around — and  you  won’t  find 
a  break  or  a  dent.  You  won’t  find  a  broken  egg,  not 
even  a  cracked  shell. 

That’s  because  "EGGPAK”  is  made  of  indestructi¬ 
ble  fiber  and  riveted  together  like  steel  beams. 

It’s  furnished  with  patented  fillers  that  holds  each 
egg  in  a  separate,  CUSHION  compartment.  The  eggs 
can’t  touch  anything  solid,  can’t  touch  the  ones  above 
or  the  ones  below. 

"EGGPAK”  is  endorsed  by  agricultural  colleges 
and  shippers  everywhere.  Save  money— order  ”EGG- 
PAK”  today.  2  doz.  size,  $1.80;  4  doz.  size,  $2.35; 
6  doz.  size,  $2.60.  (Also  made  up  to  15  doz.  size.  Prices 
on  reauest.  Dealers  and  agents  write  for  terms.) 

SEND  NO  M0NE Y — Pay  postman  on  arrival. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

STANDARD  TRUNK  MFG.  CO. 

18  YV.  a  1st  St.  Dept.  6  New  York 


LE  NEST 

FLOCKS  ARE 
HEAVY  LAYERS 

tewJpBi 

Three  quality  matings.  Tancred 
and  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Barred,  White, 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes. 
Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Heavy  Layers  are  money  makers. 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  COMPANY 

BOX  50  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO  CD 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT.,  MASS. 

has  trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since 
1916.  This  vast  work,  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  intelligence  constantly  applied, 
means  better 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  you  in  1930.  Our  pens  in  the 
Maryland  Contest  averaged  2,333  eggs 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Chstomer 
reports  a  200-egg  FLOCK  AVERAGE 
from  our  stock. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.  W.  D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


COCKERELS  1 1 1  lV;  g  ii  or  ns  1  D 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EQQ  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Rout*  R,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks .  1  3o. 

Heavy  Mixed .  1  2c. 

Write  for  prices  on  600 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid.  100* 
live  arrival.  J.  A.  BAIIU0AU03EK,  Beaver  Springs,  Henna. 


Quality  Chicks 


iEDIGREED  COCKERELS— S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  ! 
100*  Pure  Morgan-Tancred  Strain.  Proven  high 
production,  high  hatehability.  Send  for  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Kline’s 


Barred 

Rock 


Chicks 


Healthy  stock.  Production  bred.  Egg  con¬ 
test  records.  Pull  count  guaranteed  30  days. 
100  or  1000  lots.  Low  prices.  Write  now. 

S.W.  KLINE  Box  10  M1DDLECREEK,  PA. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS— For  Broilers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  0.  0. 

ALLEN  HATCIIEHY  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


FERRIS  STRAIN  riLIfr'I(rC 
WHITE  LEGHORN  LlULlAO 

Order  now  for  February,  March  and  April 
..wJMand  avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  free. 
9 1 2.00  per  100  *57.50—500  *1  10—1,000 

I wV  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Penna. 

Blood-tested  white  leghorn  cockerels 

R.  O.  P.  Certified  and  uncertified  from  largest 
flock  of  certified  hen  sin  State.  Booking  orders 
for  Feb.,  March  and  May  Chicks.  Mating  list. 

CABRIEL'S  LEGHORN  FARM  Odessa,  New  York 

RRFFDINn  TIIRKTYS  Bronze.  White  Holland, Bour- 
DIvLLDiiiU  I  UIMvL  1 0  l>on  Red  and  Narragauset — 
selected,  best  layers,  *1  0.00  each— either  hens  or  toms. 

Willet  Randall  -  THE  ARK  -  North  Creek.  N.  Y. 

GIANT  BRONZE  GOLDBANK  TURKEYS— Toms  and 
hens.  Selected  breeding  stock.  Write  for  particulars. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FRANCIS  LEE,  Itouti  1.  Lswvills,  N.  r. 

ESBENSHADE'S  Bronze  Turkeys— Stock,  eggs,  poults. 
Catalogue.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEf  FARM,  Bu  R,  Ranks.  Penns. 

Mammoth  Toulouse,  Giant  Pe¬ 
kin  Ducks.  Prices  reasonable. 

H.  E.  SAWTER  -  Sherburne,  N  Y. 


GEESE 


Safer,  Surer! 


TJEED  your  chicks  the  cod  liver  oil 
that  you  can  be  sure  of — the  oil  that 
is  sold  on  a  positive  money-back  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction.  The  oil  that  is 

made  from  the  pick  of  the  finest  codfish  caught . 
The  oil  that  is  proved — by  tests  on  live  animals 
— to  contain  a  maximum  of  vitamins.  The  oil 
made  by  America’s  foremost  fishing  organiza¬ 
tion — Gorton’s  Vitamin-Proved  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
Gallon  to  try  $2.4  5.  Send  no  money — pay  the 
postman.  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL 
CO.,  Dept.R-212,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

COD  LIVER 


Gorton's 


OIL 


Contains  Most  Vitamins 
Dist.  for  New  England  and  New  York  State 

N.  E.  BY-PRODUCTS  CORP. 

20  West  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Gorton’s  Cod’s  Liver  Oil  and  Codfish  Meal. 
Condensolac  Buttermilk,  Meato,  Gold  Seal 
Dried  Skim  Milk  and  other  Quality  Products. 


INCREASE  WINTER  EGG 

PRODUCTION  WITH 

“MAURER’S  Kwality” 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAP 

Mixed  With  The  Mash 

Kwality  Meat  Scrap  indorsed  and  used  by  Experimental 
Stations  and  leading  Poultrymen.  They  heartily  in¬ 
dorse  and  feed  Kwality  Meat  Sorap  to  their  poultry. 

No  matter  what  food  formula  you  follow  or  how  care¬ 
ful  you  are  housing  your  fowls,  large  egg  production  is 
impossible  if  puie  meat  scrap  is  not  used. 

Kwality  Meat  Scrap  is  just  what  the  name  implies  and 
is  the  purest  meat  scrap  on  the  market  today. 

For  Sale  by  all  Reliable  Dealers 

For  free  samples  and  Calendar  write 

MAURER  MFC.  CO.^nWr,36/ 


k  —Si  Lower 

j.  Prices  on  I 

SY  A  '  and  Poultry  Fence 

Write  for  my  new  catalog  and  get  my  low  Fre _ 

Paid  prices  on  Fencing.  Gates.  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Heaters.  Furnaces, 
Separators.  Tires,  Baby  Chicks  and  Brooders.  Big  saving 
guaranteed.  24  hour  service.  Write  today.  Jim  Brown,  f  (10) 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  a  WIRE  CO.,  Dipt.  4144,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

Sbdoz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excslslor  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Ospt.  R.  1  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
erowth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  .  .  $  6.75  I  F.  O.  B. 

10  “  “  .  .  13.00  f  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

g-t  PURE  NORWEGIAN  v 

Cod  liver  oiL 

Highest  quality’.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  ALLSTON  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
70  North  Beacon,  Allston,  Mass. 


.MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chlcksf 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone* 

lit  MII’C  LATEST  MODEL 
III  AH  II  O  BONE  CUTTER 


L 

■  cuts  last,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

1 10  Days*  Froe  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■■■F.W.MANNCO..BOX1S  ,  MILFORD,  MASS.  ■* 


Poultry  Charcoal 


R.  MacKeliar’j  Sons  Co. 


Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


^  Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 


White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Write  for  lowest  fall  and  winter  prices. 
Hatches  wkly.  Jas.  E  Ulsh,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


MAGIC 


BROODER 


Positive  in  Operation 
—  Gas  Proof —  Mosu 
Economical  on  Fuel 


Double  heat  control,  gas  chamber  and  coal  maga¬ 
zine — outstanding  features.  Fitted  with  heavy 
steel  deflector,  which  spreads  heat  evenly,  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healthy. 

Every  Brooder  Guaranteed 

Made  in  two  sizes,  The  Giant 
Size  is  unequalled  for  raising 
broilers. 

OUR  IMPROVED  ROOF  PIPE 

adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  any  brooder.  Catches  condensation  above  roof. 
Write  for  (free)  catalogue.  Good  Agents  Wanted. 

United  Brooder  Company 

301  Pennington  Avenue  Trenton.  N.  4 


Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


1513 


No  Other  House  Is  As 

PRACTICAL! as  a  LEOL  A 


1 

M 

m 

Ik 

Plain,  common  sense  demands  a  round 
house,  made  of  wood,  to  raise  strong, 
healthy  clucks.  Hound — 80  there  won’t 
be  any  dark  corners  where  the  chicks  will 
huddle  and  kill  each  other.  Round — so 
the  heat  will  be  uniform  throughout, 
and  so  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  clean  and 
healthful.  Wood— so  it  will  be  easy  to 
keep  at  a  uniform  temperature.  Poultry 
raisers  everywhere  are  tinning  to  the 
Leola  Brooder  House,  and  are  raising 
bigger  flocks  of  healthier  chicks  for 
greater  profit  to  themselves.  Write  for 
detailed  description. 

The  Leola  Hog  Feeder  adds  pounds  to 
go ur  hogs  and  subtracts  dollars  from, 
your  feed  bill.  Send  for  folder. 

H.  M.  STAUFFER  &  SON 

BOX  RN,  LEOLA.  PA. 


And  Make 


THE  GIANT  EXTENSION 
POULTRY  HOUSE 

Is  made  to  fit  your  flock  and  as 
your  flock  increases,  house  can 
be  increased  by  adding  center 
sections.  It’s  the  most  modern, 
most  sanitary  and  most  suitable 
house  you  can  buy.  The  choice  of 
poultry  experts  everywhere. 
Creosoted  throughout.  Properly 
ventilated.  Round  ends,  14ft.  and  17 
ft.  6  ft.  center  sections.  Get  FKEE 
catalog  and  tied  out  all  about  Champ¬ 
ions  before  buying  an  ordinary  bouse. 

WESTERN  SILO  COMPANY 
Dep(.  235 
Springfield.  Ohio 


Poultry 


Raising 


Easlar 


CHAMPION 
Round  House 

Creosoted  or 
Painted 

in  four  sizes,  are  just  the 
thin#  for  average  poultry 
raisers.  No  cola  corners, 
no  drafts,  disease  proof, 
which  means  more  poultry 
profit.  In  quality  or  mate¬ 
rial,  construction  and  Im¬ 
provements.  they  are 
cheapest  on  the  market. 


This  CHAMPION  Brooder 
House.  Best, most  modern 
housing  you  can  buy  for 
our  baby  chicks.  Sant- 
and  Serviceable. 


:  new  house  of 
controlled  heat,  air 
and  moisture.  Fil¬ 
tered  ultra  violet  rays. 
Made  of  Rossmetal 
_  ^insulated.  Many  sizes.  Ross  Sys- 

jtem  saves  losses.  Write  today  for  information. 
Buy  Now  —  Pay  Later 
ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

1  Check  items  wanted.  953  Warder  St. 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Hog  Houses  ■ 
Silos  ■  Cribs  ■  Cutters  ■  Mills  ■ 


Most  substantial  houses  made. 
Complete  line.  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Perfect  ventilation,  no 
sweating-.  Easy  to  heat.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Special 

firices  for  early  orders.  Conveni¬ 
ent  terms.  Write  today. 

THE  THOMAS  a  4MUTH0M6  COMPART 
KPT.  14  LONDOR,  OHIO 


Wonderful  NEW  Poultry  Book 

Given  With  American  Poultry  Journal 

Printed  on  high-grade  enameled 
paper  with  special  Art  Cover,  contains 
natural  color  illustrations  which  en¬ 
able  you  to  tell  at  a  glance  just  what 
is  referred  to  in  the  reading  matter. 

The  markings  of  babv  chicks— the 
difference  in  appearance  of  chicke 
having  good  growth  and  those  having 
poor  growth  accompanied  by  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  how  to  properly  care  for  baby 
chicks — the  value  of  proper  feeding 
for  market— the  diagnosis  of  different 
poultry  diseases,  etc.,  are  all  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors  from  unretouched 


photo  plates. 

The  Blue  Print 


Section  contains 


Eage  Size  9x12  ins.  blue  prints  and  specifications  of  a 
brooder  (house,  a  summer  shelter  and  a  laying  house,  as 
well  ae  a  map  showing  where  that  type  of  laying  house  is 
Used  to  best  advantage. 

This  U  absolutely  the  finest  book  ef  Its  kind  ever 
printed  and  IT’S  Y0UK8  with  a  6-year  subscription 
for  American  Poultry  Journal  the  Oldest  and  Best 
Poultry  Magazine  in  the  World. 

Features  Educational  Color 
.  Pictures  each  month.  Blue 
I  Prints  of  Poultry  Houses  at  in¬ 
tervals  and  Common  Sense  Ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  Successful, 
Practical  Poultry  Authorities 


.TRY 

BJVAL 


in  a  way  yon  will  easily  imderbtand.  It  is  read  by  more 
people  than  any  other  poultry  paper.  With  oyer  fifty- five  years  of 
Gnf ailing  s^rvlco,  it  has  long:  been  recognized  as  the  leader  in  the 
poultry  field.  Each  issue  is  full  of  ideas  and  practical  autfKestionij; 
pne  idea  alone  may  be  worth  several  hundred  dollars  to  you. 

Send  25  cents  and  we  will  mail  the  American  Poultry  Journal  to 
Pour  address  for  1  year.  Send  $1.00  and  you  will  receive  American 
Poultry  Journal  6  full  years  and  a  copy  of  our  new  booh, "Practical 
Poultry  Lessons  with  Color  Charts."  (To  Canada  1  yr.  60c.  5  yrs. 
$2.00.  Foreign  Countrlea  1  yr.  76c,  5  yra.  $3.00.)  Order  Today. 

American  Poultry  Journal,  116 — 536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


Planning  a  Ration 

We  have  equal  parts  of  oats  and  barley 
with  some  peas  in  it.  If  we  should  have 
this  ground  with  poultry  tonic  added,  is 
it  all  right,  or  should  we  put  some  bran 
or  something  else  in  for  the  mash  feed? 
For  the  scratch  grain  are  wheat  and  corn 
suitable  and  how  much  of  that  should  be 
fed  a  day  with-  the  mash?  We  have 
buckwheat.  Is  that  of  any  value?  Birds 
have  skim-milk  before  them  all  the  time, 
also  clean  water.  mrs.  m.  a.  v. 

Your  ground  oats,  barley  and  peas  will 
make  a  good  foundation  for  a  mash,  but 
will  lack  some  things  that  would  improve 
it.  In  the  first  place,  it  needs  animal 
food,  but,  if  you  have  all  the  skim-milk 
that  your  fowls  will  consume,  you  will1 
not  need  to  buy  the  meat  scrap  usually 
put  into  the  mash.  Some  cornmeal  is 
needed  and  wheat  middlings  may  be 
added  to  advantage.  A  mixture  of  one- 
half  ground  oats,  barley  and  peas  with 
one-quarter  bach  of  wheat  middlings  and 
cornmeal,  with  a  full  supply  of  skim-milk, 
will  probably  give  you  good  results.  You 
will  not  need  any  kind  of  medicine  to  go 
with  it.  Good  care  to  maintain  health¬ 
fulness  in  the  flock  is  of  far  more  value 
than  any  attempt  at  medicating  the  food. 
Crushed  oyster  shell  and  grit  are,  of 
course  needed,  and  should  always  be  be¬ 
fore  the  birds.  Some  kind  of  green  food 
should  also  he  fed  if  it  can  be  procured. 
If  you  have  green,  well-cured  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay,  give  a  forkful  daily  for  the 
hens  to  pick  the  leaves  from.  Any  vege¬ 
tables  that  you  have  may  also  be  fed  for 
their  juiciness.  Corn,  wheat  and  buck¬ 
wheat  may  be  made  the  scratch  food,  the 
corn  making  up  at  least  half  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  A  good  method  of  feeding  is  to 
keep  the  mash  and  milk  always  before 
the  hens ;  give  them  half  the  amount  of 
scratch  grain  that  they  will  eat  as  a 
morning  feed  and  all  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume  the  last  thing  before  they  go  to 
roost  at  night.  Half,  or  a  little  less,  of 
what  they  eat  at  night,  measured,  may 
be  taken  as  the  morning  feed.  The  hens 
should  be  encouraged  to  drink  all  the 
skim-milk  that  they  will,  keeping  it  al¬ 
ways  before  them  in  the  unfrozen  state. 
You  are  fortunate  to  have  a  supply. 

M.  B.  D. 


Possibly  Infectious 
Bronchitis 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is 
with  my  pullets  and  what  to  do  for  them? 
They  cough  and  sneeze  and  some  have 
a  kind  of  scab  or  scale- over  one  or  both 
eyes.  In  one  that  died  I  found  the  end 
of  the  windpipe  nearly  closed  up.  They 
have  a  swelling  in  the  throat  and  gasp 
for  breath  and  make  a  sort  of  squawk 
when  they  inhale.  I  have  lost  14  from 
140  and  nearly  all  seem  to  be  affected. 

Maine.  L.  l.  d. 

Your  birds  may  be  suffering  from  in¬ 
fectious  bronchitis,  a  bronchitis,  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  respiratory  organs,  that 
differs  from  the  ordinary  mild  kind  in 
being  very  contagious,  sudden  in  its  on¬ 
set  and  severe  in  its  symptoms.  It  may 
affect  a  few  or  many  in  the  flock  and 
birds  of  any  age,  though  those  maturing 
are  most  susceptible. 

The  first  symptom  is  a  watery  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  eye,  “foamy  eye.”  This 
is  followed  by  distress  in  breathing, 
wheezing  and  rattling  smd  noisy  respira¬ 
tion.  The  acute  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  brings  about  a  bloody  dis¬ 
charge  which  may  be  so  copious  as  to 
clog  the  windpipe.  There  have  been 
many  remedies  for  this  disease  recom¬ 
mended,  but  the  efficiency  of  any  of  them 
seems  to  depend  more  upon  the  stage  of 
the  disorder  and  natural  resistance  of 
the  birds,  than  any  real  value  in  the  drug 
or  fumes  used. 

The  disease  is  not  necessarily  fatal, 
despite  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
Many  of  the  birds  affected  recover.  It 
appears  suddenly,  runs  a  rapid  course 
and  is  self-limited  in  duration.  Any 
fowls  showing  symptoms  of  the  infection 
should  be  promptly  removed  from  the 
flock  and  placed  in  dry,  healthful  and 
comfortable  quarters  where  they  will 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air  without  direct 
drafts.  Cleanliness  and  general  condi¬ 
tions  of  sanitation  should  be  observed  in 
the  poultry  quarters  and  every  facility 
offered  to  aid  the  affected  bird  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  overcome  the  infection  through 
its  natural  resistance  to  disease. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Are  mosquitoes  had  around  here?” 
“Well,  I  never  seen  any  good  mosquitoes, 
did  you?” — Florida  Times-Union. 


Le  d  ho  rns  'Reds-  Rocks-Wya  ndottes 
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fWELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  breeders  are  blood-tested  under  State  supervision 

QPFPI  AT  on  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Leg- 

L-iV/ITALi  *  horns,  particularly  attractive  to 

large  buyers;  delivery  previous  to  Feb.  15th.  New  Folder  with  prices 
ready  Jan.  1st.  Hatches  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

every  week  in  the  year.  Box  60  Telephone  645-9  Wallingford 


you  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  ordered  before  March  1st.  Delivery 

made  any  time  you  wish.  Ohio  Accredited  Stock.  Every  breeder  banded  and  record  kept. 
Send  $1.00  today  and  «et  the  extra  cbicka.  Upon  delivery  pay  pootman^theae  pncea  plm^poatairm 
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Wh.,  Bi\  Leghorns,  Anconas . ♦  LOO 

8.  C.  and  U.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rooks .  7.1b 

Bf.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bt.  Orp.,  Bl.  |Min .  »■? » 

White  Minoreas . 

Jersey  Black  Giants;  White  Pekin  Ducklings . 

Assorted  Chicks  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  .  . 

Assorted  Chicks  (Light  or  Heavy  Breeds) .  o  2a 

Pedigreed  Male  Matings  If  desired.  Also  chicks  from  Tancrsd  foundation  Leghorns  Ohio  K.  O.  P. 
pedlareed  males  and  females.  Get  dotaila  and  prices  on  thia  apeclal  stock. 

Get  Our  Profit-Sharing  Plan.  Many  customers  will  pay  for  their  chicks 
working  for  us.  Write  today  for  full  details,  also  for  our  catalog. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY 

101  MAIN  STREET  -  -  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


HFOB  CREATKR  A»»OFlTS 

atchery  Chicks 


This  FREE  Book  on  Feeding 
Will  Increase'  Your  Profits 

If  you  keep  poultry,  cattle  or  swine  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  this 
free  book,  “The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle.”  It  is 
filled  with  valuable  information  for  both  the  beginner  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  breeder  It  explains  how  Struven’s  Fish  Meal  will  increase  your 
profits  by  providing  all  essentials  for  rapid,  healthy  growth  of  poultry, 
swine  and  cattle.  Protein  and  mineral  contents  are  combined  in  the 
most  digestible  and  beneficial  form  insuring  you  better  results  and 
greater  profits.  Write  today  for  sample  and  book — BOTH  FREE! 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO.,  114-1 16-M  S.  Frederick  SI.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  CHick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Money-Making  Broiler  Strains 

For  quick  maturity,  plumpness  and  eveness,  wo 
recommend  our  “Wyan-Rock”  and  “Brahm-Kock” 
Chicks—  famous  Wene  Cross-Breds.  Hatches  every 
week.  AIbo  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices  on  immediata  deliveries. 

State-Supervised  Leghorn  Chicks 

Special  Matings  from  Hen  Breeders  mated  to  selected 
cockerels,  Super-Matings  from  superior  Hen  Breeders 
mated  to  State  it.  O.  P.  cockerels  from  dams  with 
records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Order  now  for 
January  and  February  delivary.  Write  for  Mating 
List  and  prices. 

Send  tor  illustrated  free  folder  and 
special  discount  offer 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  vinedlantd.an.  j. 


mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 


FULL  SATISFACTION  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED- CATALOG 


Hubbard  Farms 


BOX  154 
WALPOLE,  N.H. 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Your  Breeding  Flock  of  Turkeys 
Needs  New  Blood 

Get  It  From  the  Montcalm  Game  Farm 

Our  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  and  Hens  excel  in  size, 
vigor,  early  maturity,  bone,  thickness  of  flesh  and 
correct  markings.  Do  not  inbreed  and  lower  the 
vigor  of  your  birds.  One  ot 
our  young  toms  or  a  trio  of 
selected  birds,  will  increase 
the  livability  of  your  poults 
and  help  get  turkeys  off  to 
early  market  and  high  prices. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 

Box  L, 

Phoenlxvltlo, 


rf'lK’  TT1  Selected  Breeding 

1  U  fill. Hi  I  » J  Stock  (or  sale 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts.  Our  flock  of  over  sixteen-hundred  young 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  each  variety.  Our  price— Toins,  *15. 1)0 
*20.00  and  *25.00.  Hens,  *10.00,  *12.50  and  *16.00.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  and  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Turkeys  -  dugks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


REID  TURKEY  FARM— l, COO  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


TURKEYS— Purebred  M.  B.,  W.  H.  and  B.  R.  breeders. 
Reasonable.  MYRTLE  Be  EENUY*  Cat, mini  Htllaw,  H.  Y. 


PARKS' !£  BARRED  ROCKS 

Buy  Your  Males  and  Females  Now 

LOWEST  PRICES  and  BEST  SELECTIONS 

Yako  advantage  of  this  annual  price 
reduction  to  get  started  with  some  of 
America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying 
Gtrain  of  Rocks.  Write  for  complete 
prices  and  40th  anniversary  catalog. 

J.W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Bo*  Y,  Altoona.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Our  special  fall  matings  are  now  made  up  to  produce 
our  usual  “High  Grade”  fast  growing,  clean,  livable 
Chicks.  Top-notchers  for  the  Broiler  Grower— all  are 
State-tested,  B.  W.  D.  free. 

A  big  Long  Island  grower  says:  “They  are  wonderful.” 
200  12-14-Week-old  Pullets  to  spare. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


100  500  1000 

Famous  Tanereds— 8.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  *12.00  *67.50  *110 

Large  English — 8.  C.  Wh.  Leg .  12.00  67.50  110 

Barred  Kecks— 8.  C .  13.00  62.60  120 


100  JS  guaranteed.  Bookyour  order  “NOW”  for  Feb.,  Mar. 
and  April.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY  .  McAllstervlIle,  Penn  a. 


Mine  of  Information  —  JL’-JT.EE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-pago  illustrated  Year 
Book— Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other. 

LORD  FARMS  67  Forest  Slroet  METHUEN,  MASS. 


MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  *10  per  100;  Light  and  Heavy,  *12; 
Heavy,  *|4.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breeds  a  little  higher  in  price.  Sent  O.  O.  D.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send 
for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  34S  Main 
Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

100*  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  *7.50,  *10.00  and  *15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  8end  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  In  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


rAll  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Allow  me  to  express  my  sentiments  in 
the  following  homely  little  couplets  : 

“I  have  read  the  good  old  Rural  for  40 
years  or  more, 

For  useful  information  you  surely  have 
a  store, 

If  I  should  live  as  long  again  I‘ll  read 
it  to  the  end, 

There  is  nothing  in  its  pages  to  either 
change  or  mend, 

►So,  go  ahead  my  brother,  keep  looking 
straight  ahead, 

We’ll  think  of  you  with  kindness  long 
after  you  are  dead.” 

With  all  good  wishes.  w.  M.  p. 

Pennsylvania 

It  isn’t  often  that  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
prints  verse,  but  we  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  to  give  the  above  sentiments  of 
the  Pennsylvania  subscriber  a  place  in 
this  department.  As  he  commands,  we 
shall  go  ahead  and  unselfishly  serve  the 
farmers'  interests  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
as  in  the  past. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  -the  good  use  I 
made  of  some  clippings  from  “Publisher’s 
Desk.”  I  am  a  subscriber  to  a  daily  paper 
printed  in  a  city  of  60,000,  or  more, 
inhabitants.  Noticing  work-at-home  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  its  classified  columns  I 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  advertising 
manager.  He  informed  me  that  those 
advertisements  came  to  the  paper  through 
a  “reputable  advertising  agency  in  the 
East”  and  asked  if  I  had  any  evidence 
that  they  were  fraudulent.  Then  I  sent 
him  some  clippings  from  “Publisher’s 
Desk”  concerning  work-at-home  schemes, 
together  with  my  own  personal  experience, 
lie  investigated  and  then  wrote  me  that 
my  complaint  was  “sufficiently  justifiable” 
and  that  he  had  eliminated  seven  work- 
at-home  advertisements  from.the  classified 
columns  of  the  paper.  Clippings  from 
“Publisher’s  Desk”  make  fine  ammunition 
when  out  “gunning”  for  rogues. 

California  L.  c.  p. 

We  heartily  commend  the  vigilant  work 
this  Californian  is  doing.  He  has  con 
stituted  himself  a  little  “Better  Business 
Bureau”  for  the  purpose  of  driving  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertising  out  of  his  local  paper 
and  has  succeded  wonderfully.  If  every 
subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  take 
similar  action  the  work-at-home  and  other 
frauds  would  be  driven  out  of  the  game  of 
robbing  helpless  women.  Let  the  good 
work  go  on. 

Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  about  the 
“Stock  Industrial  Plan,  Incorporated”? 
This  company  is  located  in  the  General 
Motors  Building,  Broadway  at  57th  St., 
New  York.  The  company,  from  its  litera¬ 
ture.  acts  as  a  purchasing  agency,  buying 
only  what  they  term  “safe  securities,” 
giving  one  52  weeks  to  complete  payment, 
after  the  first  required  payment  (about 
25  per  cent)  has  been  made.  I  am  not 
versed  in  the  stock  market,  nor  in  methods 
of  purchase — I  want  nothing  to  do  with 
margin  buying,  nor  do  I  understand  that 
they  have  anything  to  do  with  such 
transactions.  I  would  like  to  make  some 
small  investment,  and  the  “weekly  pay¬ 
ment  plan”  appeals  to  me  as  a  matter  of 
saving.  AVlhat  I  want  to  know  is  this : 
Is  this  “Stock  Industrial  Plan,  Inc.”  a 
reliable  firm?  Would  it  be  reasonably 
safe  to  purchase  stock  through  them? 

I  have  come  to  look  upon  your  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk”  department  in  The  R. 
Nj-Y.  with  admiration.  A.  L.  n. 

New  York 

Purchasing  stocks  on  installments  is 
nbthing  else  than  buying  on  margin.  If 
the  stocks  are  bought  and  sold  on  the 
Exchange  and  the  price  should  decline 
to  the  extent  of  the  margin  the  buyer 
either  is  obliged  to  put  up  more  margin 
or  lose  the  amount  he  has  paid  on  the 
stock.  It  is  this  .marginal  trading  that 
caused  loss  of  fortune  to  thousands  of 
speculators  during  the  recent,  stock  mar¬ 
ket  decline  and  drove  a  number  of  men  to 
suicide.  There  is  always  danger  in  par- 
tial  payment  .plans,  or  in  other  words 
buying  on  margin. 

Is  Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  206  West  St., 
Davenport,  la.,  reliable?  I  would  like 
to  send  money  for  a  three-months  treat¬ 
ment.  He  sent  me  some  free  treatments. 

I  want  to  know  your  opinion. 

Maryland.  MRS.  J.  d.  s. 

Our  advice  to  this  woman  is  not  to 
send  money  to  quack  medicine  concerns. 
Dr.  Coffee  has  been  dead  for  a  few  years 
at  least.  The  medicine  business  is  con¬ 
tinued  under  his  name.  Ear  troubles 
have  various  causes  and  require  corre¬ 
sponding  treatment.  The  only  safe 
course  is  to  consult  a  specialist  for  any 
serious  ear  trouble. 


I  am  writing  for  help.  Can  you  either 
get  my  money  back  or  the  pullets?  I 
read  an  advertisement  in  the  Albany  Press 
Nov.  3  of  pullets  for  sale  at  $1.25  a  piece 
from  V.  G.  Nyce,  Yernfield,  Pa.  I  wrote 
to  this  man  and  asked  him  about  the 
pullets  and  if  he  would  guarantee  live 
delivery.  He  answered  the  pullets  were  in 
the  pink  of  condition  and  would  average 
4  lbs.  and  if  I  sent  him  my  check  for  $125 
he  would  send  me  105  pullets,  f.  o.  b. 

1  ernfield,  Pa.,  the  coops  to  be  returned 
by  express  at  his  expense.  I  sent  him  a 
check  for  $125  Nov.  12,  but  the  pullets 
were  not  shipped.  I  have  already  written 
twice  to  V.  G.  Nyce,  but  he  does  not 
answer  my  letters.  Would  you  investigate 
this  case?  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  lose  so-  much  money. 

New  York  c.  in  b. 

We  wrote  Y.  G.  Nyce  in  behalf  of  this 
subscriber  demanding  that  he  ship  the 
pullets  or  refund  the  money.  After  three 
weeks  the  subscriber  reports  receipt  of 
a  bunch  of  scrub  pullets  weighing  about 

2  lbs.  apiece  instead  of  4  lbs.  as  repre¬ 
sented.  Another  -subscriber  reports  order¬ 
ing  pulletes  from  Mr.  Nyce  in  July  and  has 
recently  received  the  pullets  nearly  dead, 
and  returned  them  to  him.  The  record  on 
these  cases  would  indicate  that  Y.  G.  Nyce 
is  another  “gyp”  in  the  same  class  as 
H.  W.  Cobb. 

On  Oct.  3,  1929,  we  received  from  the 
Burton  Page  Co.,  537  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  a  milking  machine  which  we 
understood  we  could  take  on  30  days’ 
trial.  After  using  the  machine  we  decided 
it  was  not  suitable  to  us  in  several  re¬ 
spects  and  we  wrote  to  -the  Burton  Page 
Co.,  asking  for  shipping  instructions  for 
the  return  of  the  milker  and  also  asking 
for  the  return  of  our  deposit  of  $57. 

They  replied  -stating  that  \ye  were  not 
entitled  to  30  days’  trial,  as  the  contract 
that  we  signed  said  nothing  about  it,  and 
that  we  must  keep  the  machine.  When 
we  first  took  note  of  this  concern  it  was 
through  an  advertisement  in  vour  paper 
in  which  they  stated  that  ‘one  could 
have  30  days’  -trial.  We  have  also  had 
advertising  matter  from  them  to  the  same 
effect.  k.  &  p. 

New  York 

Burton  Page  Company  did  advertise 
the  milker  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  offering 
“Free  trial  until  we  have  an  agent  in 
your  locality but  did  not  specify 
30  days.  In  every  case  reported  to  us 
after  the  subscriber  made  inquiry  a  sales¬ 
man  of  the  company  was  sent  to  secure 
the  order,  and  the  order  signed  contained 
no  provision  for  a  free  trial.  In  some 
cases  Jhe  purchaser  reported  that  the 
salesman  also  offered  the  free  trial,  but 
did  not  put  it  in  the  contract.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  by  this  subscriber  in  this  case  that 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

My  good  friend  in  California  sends  me 
a  bundle  of  farm  papers  from  that  State 
which  are  much  enjoyed.  It  seems  strange 
to  sit  here  reading  about  the  care  of 
orange  trees  and  kindred  topics,  while  just 
outside  the  window  the  snow  is  whirling 
driven  by  a  northwest  gale. 

The  boys  come  home  from  school  de¬ 
manding  ^  information  on  the  topic  of 
“vitamins”  with  supreme  confidence  that 
dad  will  be  able  to  tell  all  about  those 
mysterious  things.  Possibly  some  others 
may  be  a  little  in  the  dark  on  that  subject, 
but  I  am  none  too  well  grounded  myself. 
About  all  I  know  about  them  is  that  the 
word  is  a  compound  made  up  of  two 
Eantin  words,  “vita”  meaning  life  anc 
“min”  meaning  something  infinitely  small, 
so_  a  vitamin  is  evidently  something 
microscopical  in  size  which  affects  life. 
The  chemists  and  biologists  make  a  great 
to-do  over  these  -substances  even  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to-  label  them  as  belonging 
to  the  A-B-C  and  D  families,  and  affecting 
our  growth  and  nutrition  in  various  ways. 
They  are  present  in  large  numbers  in  raw 
vegetables  such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
catrots,  turnips  and  potatoes,  such  leaf 
crops  as  lettuce  and  spinach,  and  such 
meats  as  lean  beef  and  veal,  and  are  in 
the  juices  rather  than  in  the  fibers.  First 
it  was  calories  and  now  it  is  vi-timins 
which  we  must  absorb  if  we  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  living  in  health.  The  wonder  is  that 
any  of  our  ancestors  ever  were  able  to 
survive  to  a  green  old  age  but  that  is 
easily  understood  after  all.  They  wouldn’t 
have  recognized  a  calorie  or  vitamin  if 
they  had  met  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  but  they  were  instinctively  on  the 
right  track  when  they  built  root  cellars 
and  stored  them  with  vegetables  for  the 
\\  inter,  and  when  the  good  wife  stored 
the  cellar  shelves  with  canned  and  pre¬ 
served  fruits.  Here,  though,  is  a  fact 
which  most  people  have  not  found  out. 
The  papers  and  school  text-books  have 
been  so  full  of  these  discoveries,  and  men 
have  written  so  voluminously  about  the 
increase  in  length  of  life  due  to  these 
substances  being  discovered  that  most 
folks  think  we  shall  soon  rival  old 
Methuselah  in  years.  Actually  this  is  in¬ 
correct,  because  while  the  average  length 
of  life  has  increased  the  actual  length  of 
life  has  decreased.  The  increase  comes  en¬ 
tirely  because  the  children  now  grow  into 
manhood  and  womanhood,  while  adult  life 
has  decreased  in  span  of  years,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  tremendous  rush  and  roar  of 
modern  business  life.  It  is  only  on  the 
farm  that  men  and  women  continue  to 
reach  far  beyond  the  Biblical  three  score 
and  ten  years.  We  may  not  live  so  fast, 
but  we  live  longer.  Those  old  times  when 
a  man  or  woman  of  60  was  supposed  to 
retire  to  the  rocking  chair  in  -the  chimney 
corner,  have  gone  beyond  recall,  because 
our  men  of  70^  upwards  are  still  active 
as  crickets.  Who  knows  but  that  the 
boys  flocking  to  the  cities  have  been  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  as  dad  and  mother 
have  been  compelled  to  stay  young  and 
carry  on  the  farm  work? 


the  salesman  offered  a  “free  trial”  of  the 
milker.  Perhaps  there  are  places  where 
the  company  does  not  send  a  salesman  to 
secure  an  order,  but  essentially  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  “free  trial”  is  a  catch,  and 
unfair  advertising.  The  contracts  are 
sold  or  alleged  to  be  sold  to  a  finance 
company,  and  the  finance  company  makes 
demand  for  settlement  as  an  innocent 
bolder,  regardless  of  the  obligation  of 
Burton  Page  Company.  On  this  account 
the  advertising  of  Burton  Page  Company 
was  suspended  from  the  columns  of  The 
R-  N.-Y.  last  May.  The  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  compels  us  to  make  this  state¬ 
ment  for  the  information  of  oiir  sub¬ 
scribers. 

On  June  6,  192S,  we  shipped  to  Middle 
States  Forest  Products,  44  Whitehall  St., 
New  York  City  a  carload  of  4x4-8  and  up 
chestnut  lumber  amounting  to  $310.  We 
had  previously  sold  these  people  lumber 
and  they  discounted  their  bills,  but  on 
this  occasion  they  held  up  payment  for 
several  months  and  then  explained  that  a 
thousand  feet  of  the  lumber  was  rejected 
by  the  consumer  and  that  they  had  mailed 
us  a  tally  of  the  lumber  accepted,  and  if 
we  would  be  willing  to  settle  according 
to  this  -tally  our  check  was  ready  for  us. 
We  wrote  to  them  to  send  us  a  copy  of 
the  shortage  report  and  mail  check'  for 
the  lumber  accepted,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  a  reply  from  them  since. 
Y\  e  do  not  believe  that  there  was  a  short¬ 
age.  but  we  are  willing  to  allow  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  $24,  which  was  the  price  per 
thousand  feet.  p.  s.  d. 

Pennsylvania 

The  above  company  seems  to  be 
operated  by  Geo.  L.  Miller,  who  advised 
us  the  claim  “had  been  taken  care  of.” 
Subsequently  the  creditor  advises  us  that 
no  payment  had  been  made  and  no  com¬ 
munication  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Miller.  The  record  speaks  for  itself  and 
may  prove  of  service  to  other  liftnbermen. 


T  hate  those  impromptu  complexions, 
don’t  you?"  “What  do  you  mean?” 
“Those  they  make  up  as  they  go  along.” 
— London  Opinion. 


The  school  gave  a  Thanksgiving  pro¬ 
gram,  which  featured  a  pageant  picturing 
the  old-time  husking  bee.  The  children 
had  resurrected  the  clothing  of  day  before 
yesterday,  and  all  of  u-s  laughed  heartily 
over  those  long  skirts,  shawls,  fascinators, 
knitted  tam-o'-shanters  and  old-time  bon¬ 
nets,  but  more  sober  reflection  brought 
a  slight  tinge  of  regret.  The  sight  of 
those  old-time  styles  stirred  long-forgotten 
memories,  so  that  once  again  I  saw 
mother  cooking  over  her  elevated  oven 
stove,  opening  that  high  oven  door  to 
let  out  into  the  room  delicious  odors  of 
roasting  turkey  or  goose,  while  hungry 
boys  got  in  her  way  to  sniff  with  pleased 
anticipation.  Once  again  I  hear  the 
music  of  mother’s  voice  the  while  she  sang 
happily  at  her  work,  lifting  a  clear  so¬ 
prano  in  the  melodies  of  old  hymns,  or 
humming  in  lower  -tones  the  songs  of  her 
childhood.  Once  again  I  see  the  dear 
dreamer,  the  man  x>f  books  who  lived  in 
a  world  apart,  called  from  his  studies  to 
preside  at  the  head  of  the  table.  In  our 
family,  father  always  cut  the  bread,  real 
bread  ‘baked  in  loaves  of  generous  size 
and  nutty  sweetness,  and  I  can  see  him 
now  holding  that  nut-brown  loaf  the  while 
he  cut  and  distributed  to  each  a  fat  slice. 
At  these  times  he  was  wont  to  come  out 
of  the  fog  of  study  and  relate  with  many 
a' chuckle  some  amusing  incident  of  hi's 
boyhood.  Folks  took  time  to  eat  in  those 
days, 

But  all  these  reflections  get  no  work 
done,  and  I  too  am  infected  with  the  all 
too  prevailing  spirit  of  hurry.  I  must  put 
away  my  battered  but  beloved  old  type¬ 
writer— the  Missus  is  giving  me  a  scold¬ 
ing  for  straining  my  eyes  too  much — and 
get  busy  outside.  There  are  half-dead 
peach  trees  to  grub  out  and  convert  into 
wood ;  there  are  many  grapevines  and 
trees  waiting  to  be  trimmed ;  and  Winter 
is  the  time  for  that  in  this  section.  There 
is  the  woodpile  and  the  .bucksaw  to  give 
grand  exercise,  so  outside  I  must  go  and 
get  busy. 

The  boys  are  home  today,  waiting  and 
willing  to  help,  but  hating  to  leave  the 
kitchen  where  most  delicious  smells  per¬ 
meate  the  air.  Calvin  is  licking  his  lips 
the  while  he  waits  for  Mineva  to  finish 
frosting  the  cake,  so  that  he  may  scrape 
out  the  remains  of  the  frosting  from  the 
pan.  That  frosting  pan.  especially  if  the 
cake  was  to  be  covered  with  chocolate  or 
cocoa nut  frosting,  was  one  of  my  own 
boyhood  delights.  l.'b.  r. 

Berrien  Co..  Mich. 


FILTER  DISCS 


Remove  All  Dirt,  Dust 
and  Sediment 

Strain  your  milk  through  Dr.  Clark’s  Sterilized 
Filter  Discs  and  remove  every  particle  of  dirt,  dust 
and  sediment.  They  are  much  easier  to  use  and 
far  more  sanitary  than  old  fashioned  straining 
cloths  or  fine  mesh  screen. 


Clean  Milk  Grades  Higher 
and  Brings  Better  Prices 

No  matter  what  percentage  of  butter-fat  your 
milk  tests,  it  will  not  score  grade  “A”  and  bring 
highest  prices  unless  it  is  absolutely  clean.  That's 
why  thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen  use 
Purity  Filter  Discs  to  keep  down  the  bacteria 
count,  save  time  and  work  and  insure  better 

Jirices  for  their  milk.  That’s  why  nearly  all  the 
arge  dairies,  creameries,  and  conaensaries  require 
that  milk  delivered  to  them  be  strained  through 
Purity  Filter  Discs. 

The  Quick  Easy  Way 
to  Strain  Milk  Clean 

No  other  method  of  straining  is  so  easy — so  quick 
- — so  simple.  Purity  Sterilized  Filter  Discs  not  only 
insure  the  cleanest  possible  milk  by  filtering  out 
every  speck  of  dirt,  dust  and  sediment,  but  they 
also  save  time  and  work  because  they’re  so  simple 
and  easy  to  use.  With  Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Filter- 
Strainer  and  Purity  Filter 
Discs, every  drop  of  milk  you 
strain  will  be  100%  clean. 


Purity 

Filter-Strainer 


Write  at  once  for  details  about 
Dr.Clark’s  Purity  Filter-Strain¬ 
er  and  our  10  Day  Free  Trial 
Offer.  Find  out  how 
higher  milk  checks 
use  a  Purity  Filter - 
and  Purity  Filter  Discs.  A  post 
card  will  bring  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  today. 


Purity  Filter-Strainers  are  made  In  2  sizes,  10  qt. 
and  18  qt.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will. 


PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Dept.  512  Battle  Creek,  Mick. 


The 

Old  Reliable 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.- 


Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 

They  have  found  it  just  the  jacket 
for  their  requirements.  Made  to  fit 
snugly  without  binding,  wears  like 
iron,  will  not  rip,  ravel  or  tear,  and 
the  warm  knit-in  wool  fleece  lining 
gives  ample  protection  on  the  coldest 
days.  Three  styles — coat  with  or 
without  collar,  and  vest. 

A  Brown's  Beach  Jacket  makes 
a  ivelcome  Christmas  gift 

Ask  your  dealer 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


- -  — - --  fTUH  uic  KlCtUCBl  in- 

*eT\\r  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child'#  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Kobin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver  s  Travels,  Swift:  Dog  o'  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Biack  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen  s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sate  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

IIIIIIII  III  IIII1  illlllllll  imilllllll  IIIIIIIMI1I 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  crop 
situation  is  the  shortage  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  shortage 
of  350,000,000  bushels  together  with  the 
lighter  crop  expected  in  Argentina'  and 
Australia  seems  to  assure  a  need  of  our 
surplus.  At  present  the  markets  have 
not  felt  the  demand  because  there  was  a 
good  crop  in  Europe  and  buying  from 
that  region  has  been  delayed  on  that  ac¬ 
count. 

The  supply  of  corn  is  somewhat  less 
than  last  season  but  the  export  demand  is 
expected  to  be  ‘lighter  and  also  the  de¬ 
mand  for  various  purposes,  owing  to  the 
reduced  number  of  western  cattle  and 
hogs  to  be  fed.  Accordingly,  there  is  no 
great  reason  to  expect  much  change  in 
the  general  level  of  the  mill-feed  market, 
the  lighter  production  being  offset  to 
some  extent  by  lighter  demand.  Many 
other  crops  have  been  lighter  this  season, 
including  potatoes  and  most  of  the  fruits. 
Prices  have  been  higher  this  year  for  or¬ 
chard  fruits  and  potatoes  and  lower  tor 
onions,  cabbage  and  many  of  the  truck 
crops,  but  lately  the  market  for  onions 
and  cabbage  has  been  rising  and  there 
were  some  gains  in  the  price  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  in  November. 

Cabbage  growers  seem  determined  not 
to  sell  lower  than  $20  per  ton  in  eastern 
producing  sections  and  dealers  at  some 
points  are  paying  $22  in  Western  New 
York.  Eastern  cabbage  when  well 
trimmed  seems  to  be  of  good  quality  and 
of  the  small  to  medium  sizes  desired  in 
the  general  market. 

Recent  sales  of  onions  at  $1.75  per  100 
lbs.  show  an  advance  of  about  2oc  over 
recent  low  prices.  Cold  weather  condi¬ 
tions  stimulate  demand  and  increase  the 
cost  of  storage  and  marketing  thus  tend¬ 
ing  to  stronger  views  on  the  part  ol  hold¬ 
ers.  Some  dealers  predict  further  ad¬ 
vance  of  25c  per  100  lbs. 

November  butter  markets  showed  the 
effect  not  only  of  market  depression  in 
so  many  kinds  of  commodities  but  also 
the  oversupply  caused  by  a  season  of 
heavy  production  and  liberal  movement 
to  cold  storage.  Not  only  was  the  supply 
heavy  but  demand  seems  to  have  been 
lighter  than  expected,  owing  to  increased 
competition  of  butter  substitutes.  Dealers 
are  various  in  their  ideas  of  the  Winter 
market  but  seem  disposed  to  take  few 
chances  and  are  pushing  sales  of  the  stor¬ 
age  holdings  with  a  view  of  clearing  up 
the  situation.  Cheese  markets  act  some¬ 
what  better  than  butter  markets  owing 
to  the  lighter  production,  and  the  prices 
have  been  holding  fairly  steady  at  a  level 
of  about  lc  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

G.  if.  Jb  . 


Warning  to  Motorists! 

Failure  to  protect  tlie  finish  and  metal  work  on  your 
car  against  the  destructive  effects  of  rain,  snow,  sun 
and  wind  in  winter  means  a  heavy  loss  to  owners.  By 
using  “WEATHERGUABD”  on  any  finish,  you  can 
preserve  new  finishes  for  the  life  of  the  car,  and  make 
old  finishes  look  like  new,  with  a  beautiful  lustrous 
polish.  Complete  outfit  consisting  of  14 -pound  can  of 
"WEATHERGUARD,”  14-pound  can  of  "NICKEL- 
INE”  highest  grade  nickel,  chromium  and  metal  polish 
and  six  yards  of  polishing  doth  36  in.  wide,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.  ltesults  guaranteed  or  money  returned. 
Send  check  or  money  order  to — 

PERFECT  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY 
R.  D.  77-A,  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFC.  CO.,  27  Homestead  Avs.,  Hamden,  Conn 


I  VMM  IIAVCW  FLORIDA,  on  St.  Andrews 
La  I  INI'!  IlAV  til,  Bay,  invites’ you  to  spend  the 
winter  there.  Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Golf,  varied 
entertainment.  Furnished  rooms,  apartments,  cottages. 
Living  expenses  low.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce 

WHITE  for  Free  LIstofFARM  and  VILLAGE 
BAUGIAN8  In  and  Near  NEW  CLINTON, 
CONN. — Progressive  community — good  markets — new 
five-hundred-thousand-dollar  factory  just  completed. 
The  Wagner  Realty  Co.,  5  Main  St.,  Clinton,  Conn. 

/%  C  A  A  BUYS  1  86  ACRES,  1 0  ROOM  HOUSE' 

W  Baru  32x46,  garage,  etc.  Landlord’s 
rent,  received  12,000,  1929.  SALISBURY  BAZAAR,  Salisbury,  MR 

KODAK  FILMS 

Developed  for  Bo.  Prints  So  ea.  Beautifully  mounted 
8x10  enlargement  40c.  Overnight  service.  Send  us 
your  films.  YOURS  PHOTO  SERVICE,  43  Berths  SI..  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Oats  Straw— All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers  ’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  ie  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscriber*,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
Yertising  of  a  commercial  nature  !■  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


Trouble  with  Ram 

My  ram  pumps  well,  but  will  not  de- 
liver  any  water.  What  is  the  trouble . 
New  York.  B-  M‘ 

Where  a  ram  continues  to  pump  but 
•lelivers  no  water  a  waterlogged  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  air  bell  is  indicated,  that  is, 
the  air  bell  has  become  full  of  water,  or 
so  nearly  so  that  the  ram  ceases  to  deliver 
water.  Another  symptom  ot  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  an  increased  pounding  noise  when 

the  ram  is  working. 

At  every  stroke  of  the  ram  a  small 
quantity  of  air  should  be  drawn  into  the 
chamber  just  neneath  the  air  bell.  This 
is  forced  through  the  valve  m  the  bottom 
of  the  air  bell  and  maintains  an  air- 
cushion  in  the  top  of  the  bell.  This  is- 
necessary  for  the  proper  operation  of  the 
ram.  Should  the  air  inlet,  called  the 
“snifting”  valve,  become  stopped  through 
rust,  dirt  or  corrosion  or  through  being 
submerged  in  the  waste  water,  the  ram 
will  quit  pumping  water,  although  it  may 
continue  to  work.  When  the  smiting 
valve  is  working  properly  a  small  stream 
of  water  will  squirt  out  at  each  stroke  of 

the  ram.  ,  .  „ 

The  remedy  is  of  course  to  remove  the 
drainage  plug  from  the  bottom  of  the  bell, 
drain  out  the  water  and  see  that  the 
snifting  valve  is  clean  and  free  to  supply 
air  as  needed.  R‘  H-  S- 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SDlMt- 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Married  man  to  care  for  nine  acres, 
two  cows,  few  chickens,  general  chores;  must 
be  steady;  salary,  house  and  $100  per  month; 
year  round  position,  permanent;  write  give  ref¬ 
erence  and  present  number  in  family;  Orange 
County.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7414,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN,  run  tractor,  clear  wood  paths,  etc. ;  Joe 
Vardingo  write  me,  have  good  steady  job  for 
you.  ADVERTISER  7470,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COOK  wanted  by  family  of  six  in  country,  35 
miles  out  from  city,  laundry  all  sent  out; 
write,  giving  references  and  salary  wanted.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  $66-$74  a  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance;  good  health  and  satisfactory  refer¬ 
ences;  personal  interview  required.  BROOK¬ 
LYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

STENOGRAPHER,  female,  $84-$100  a  month 
and  maintenance;  provisional  under  State  Civil 
Service;  good  health  and  references;  working 
knowledge  of  stenography,  typewriting  and  of¬ 
fice  practice;  personal  interview  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  Apply  b.v  letter,  BROOKLYN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  half  share  basis 
and  10  per  cent  of  net  proceeds,  half  increase 
in  herd;  134  acres,  level,  smooth,  first-class 
state  cultivation;  16  acres  Alfalfa,  50  acres 
creek  bottom  land;  dairying,  general  farming, 


care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Touring’  to  Florida 

I  am  planning  an  automobile  tour  to 
'lorida,  camping  on  the  way.  What 
amping  equipment  is  needed,  and  what 
rould  be  the  cost  of  the  trip?  What  is 
tie  condition  of  the  roads?  What  are 
tie  climatic  conditions,  living  conditions 
nd  working  conditions  for  a  carpenter 
q  Florida?  Are  rooms  where  light 
ousekeeping  can  be  done  expensive,  or 
ard  to  obtain?  Is  it  advisable  to  take 
trip  during  the  last  of  December  and 
he  first  of  January?  In  which  part  of 
Florida  are  working  and  living  condi- 
ions  the  best?  G-  s- 


Road  Taxes  Without  Road 

My  farm  is  located  three-fourths  mile 
from  the  public  road.  It  is  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  land  owned  by  other  people. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  buy  a  road  out  to 
the  public  road.  Can  the  township  super¬ 
visors  collect  road  tax  from  this  farm, 
before  they  provide  a  road  from  the  farm 
to  the  public  road?  h.  d.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

Yes,  you  have  to  pay  taxes.  If  you 
bought  the  property  without  a  road  you 
took  that  chance  yourself.  N.  T. 


“Want  to  go  to  a  husking-bee?” 
“Where  are  they  going  to  husk  this  bee?” 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


WANTED  for  steady  position,  married,  active, 


Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  on  poultry  farm,  farm-raised,  li¬ 
censed  driver;  $50,  board  and  lodging  to  s 
BEHRENS,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 


New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Poultryman,  married;  good  1 
with  fuel  supplied,  garage,  $90  per  montl 
permanent  job  for  right  man  who  can  success- 


48,  R.  D.  1,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  fully  experienced,  also  hatchery  V 
operator  and  manager;  age  25,  single,  am  re¬ 
liable  and  have  good  personality.  RAY  JOHN-  N 
SON,  care  Arthur  Flatt,  Odessa,  N.  Y.  - 

ORCnARDIST  -  VIN YARDIST,  many  years’  * 

scientific,  practical  experience  growing,  liar- 
vesting,  marketing  fruits  and  other  agricultural  g 
products;  capable  management  big  proposition.  c 
Address  ADVERTISER  7466,  care  Rural  New-  h 
Yorker.  f 

YOUNG  man,  Swiss,  sober,  steady  worker,  wants  p 
work  on  dairy  farm;  experienced  in  feeding  0 
in  certified  milk  production;  good  test-cow  p 
milker  and  butter-maker.  ADVERTISER  7467,  j 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  — 

I 

IS  THERE  a  real  poultry  plant  or  hatchery 
that  needs  the  services  of  an  expert?  Gained  ^ 
my  knowledge  by  25  years’  practical  experience  a 
and  hard  work;  salary,  shares  or  would  rent  £ 
stocked  plant;  references.  ADVERTISER  7473,  _ 

care  Rural  New-Yorker.  p 

FARM  MANAGER,  herdsman,  with  excellent  $ 
references,  wishes  position,  preferably  near  j 
New  York;  only  year-round  work  considered.  _ 
ADVERTISER  7471,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man,  single,  poultry  farm  ex-  7 
perience,  handy  all  around,  carpenter,  plumb-  _ 
ing,  painting,  wants  position,  room  and  hoard.  ] 
S.  123,  33  S.  Lexington  Ave.,  White  Plains, 

N.  Y.  r 

1 

POSITION  wanted  —  Herdsman-dairyman,  com-  -j 
plete  charge  of  modern  plant,  grade  A,  certi- 
fled  milk  production;  married,  no  children,  g 
sober;  salary  and  share  proposition  considered; 
state  your  proposition.  ADVERTISER  7476,  ] 

care  Rural  New-Yorker.  6 

MILKER,  handy-man.  job  wanted,  also  house-  j 

keeping  job  for  woman.  ADVERTISER  7479,  ] 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Position  as  dairy  farm  manager, 
Guernseys  preferred;  would  accept  head  of  eat- 
the  department  if  conditions  warranted;  three 
State  Guernsey  A.  R.  records  to  my  credit;  cer¬ 
tified  milk,  retail  and  wholesale;  show  ring  ex¬ 
perience;  general  farming  knowledge;  nine  years 
in  present  position;  sufficient  reason  for  chang¬ 
ing;  American,  married;  unquestionable  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7478,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  J 

AMERICAN,  25,  single,  experienced  herdsman, 
desires  work.  DONALD  HOLLIS,  29  Hanmer 
Street,  Burnside,  Conn.  J 

POULTRYMAN,  years’  successful  experience, 
getting  heavy  egg  yield  from  large  com¬ 
mercial  flocks,  large  hatches  operating  Mammoth 
incubators,  wonderful  results  rearing  thousands 
of  chickens,  getting  bonus  for  high-quality  broil¬ 
ers,  shipped  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  ail 
over  the  country,  is  open  for  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  poultry  plant,  where  my  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  will  bring,  wonderful  financial  re- 
suits.  ADVERTISER  7472,  care  Rural  New-  - 
Yorker. 

TWO  WOMEN,  sisters,  desire  positions  poultry 
farm,  entire  charge,  act  as  caretakers;  must 
havfe  cottage,  fuel,  milk;  share  basis  or  straight 
salary;  available  at  once;  experienced,  good  ref¬ 
erences.  BENSON,  Box  143,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

CHEF-COOK,  American,  40  years,  single,  wants 
position  as  farm  cook;  good  references  and 
experience;  willing  to  come  for  two  weeks  on 
trial;  address  all  replies  to  ADVERTISER  7481, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  desired  on  poultry  farm,  experienced 
in  trap-nesting.  ADVERTISER  7482,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  thoroughly  experienced,  sober, 
reliable,  middle-aged  man,  wants  position. 

A.  C.  WEST,  1639  Fifth  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE,  middle-aged  man,  experienced,  wishes 
position  as  test-cow  milker;  steady  and  re¬ 
liable;  have  good  references.  HENRY  WHITE, 

24  Monroe  St.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  no  family, 

38  years’  experience,  stockman  and  calf-rais¬ 
ing,  A.  It.  work,  certified  milk,  can  do  own 
veterinary  work;  best  of  references.  JOHN  J. 
GORTON,  160  Barbara  St.,  Mount  Clemens, 
Mich. 

RELIABLE  married  man,  experienced  in  dairy 
bookkeeping,  wants  permanent  position;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7485,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GOOD  farmer,  milker,  woodsman,  A-l  refer¬ 
ences;  married,  no  children;  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco;  wishes  position  on  a  good  place.  W. 
KNOWLES,  It.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  position;  first- 
class  stock  and  dairyman,  experienced  in  all 
farm  crops  and  up-to-date  machinery;  can  get 
results;  would  consider  up-to-date  place  on 
shares;  have  extra  help;  New  Jersey  or  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  7421,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000; 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelling,  5  acres,  good  condition; 

50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
>  Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
j  Yorker. 

!  TO  CLOSE  Townsend  Estate,  Annandale,  N.  J„ 

-  near  Road  30,  106-acre  farm,  improved  house, 

1  barrs,  cottage  and  buildings;  make  offer; 

L  $10,000.  GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 

GOOD-PAYING  tenament  property  in  city  to  ex- 
e  change  for  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  or  poultry 

1  farm.  ADVERTISER  7456,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

L  FOR  SALE — 55-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  good 
location,  one  mile  from  Wolcott,  N.  Y.;  terms  if 

-  desired.  P.  C.  CASE,  611  Yale  St.,  Elmira, 

-  N.  Y. 

Vi\.N-ir.n  lo  uuy  —  y-aav  uu-uaiu  ‘ 

keepsie.  ADVERTISER  7480,  care  Rural 


bungalows  and  all  outbuildings,  all  farm 


work,  large  barn,  building  suitable  for  500 


yearly  business,  low  expense  and  good  profit; 


Plainfield,  10  or  more  acres.  ADVERTISER 


tied  milk  production,  located  on  main  State 


also  bungalow,  6  rooms  and  bath,  in  good 


Miscellaneous 


WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


SAI'Ivmy,  1W  FUUUUO  umvuo,  ptnutvco, 

bage,  carrots.  Rutabagas,  $3.  PATTING- 


lAIltALIi’iD  IlUUCj'f  LiUVtjr,  UloU  livivli.  «J|U 

buckwheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 

.  ««  ,  _  .  _ i it i ..  xLi-j  _ _  wxjwn 


$5.75,  postpaid.  ’  E.  H.  NIETSCHE,  Kinder- 


nuts,  8  cents  pound;  shellbark  hickory,  15 


lbs.,  $6.50;  130  lbs.,  $13.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS. 


North  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

[ONEY,  fine  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85;  buckwheat.  90c  and  $1.65,  postpaid;  60 
3H.  elover,  here,  $6.60;  34  combs,  $4.80.  WM. 
SCHONGER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

PURE  honey,  light  clover,  5-lb.  pall,  $1;  3  for 
$1.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  GHAS.  MATTA- 
SON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

LET  US  send  for  you  a  Xmas  gift  of  a  5-pound 
pail  pure  white  clover  honey,  $1.35  covers 
charges.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckiand, 
Mass. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6;  amber,  $5.40; 

buckwheat,  $5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — -100  Hall  mechanical  egg  turner 
trays,  good  condition,  price  $2  each.  LONG 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


FRESH-SHELLED  peanuts,  4  pounds  $1,  post¬ 
paid;  6  pounds  $1,  C.O.D.  you  pay  postage 
find  charges;  fine  for  children  and  grown-ups, 
too;  an  ideal  Christmas  present.  BELMONT 
FARMS,  Chatham,  Virginia. 

HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower,  extracted;  none 
finer;  5-lb.  pail.  $1.15;  two,  $2.15;  3d  zone. 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  60- 
lb.  cans  clover  and  light  amber.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

PURE  liquid  honey,  postage  prepaid,  clover,  5- 
lb.  pail,  $1;  2  palls,  $1.90;  12  pails,  $10.50; 
Alfalfa,  5  cents  per  pail  less;  buckwheat  or 
mixed,  10  cents  less;  write  for  prices  of  comb. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

“SHURE”  pop  rice  corn,  10  lbs.,  $1.60,  delivered 
third  zone.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperanee,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  Florida  oranges,  sweet,  juicy,  full- 
flavored;  box  containing  100,  price  $1.95  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida. 

CHRISTMAS  fruit  cake,  fudge,  hickorynut 
meats.  MRS.  BRUCH  WILLIAMS,  Lynn,  Pa. 

WANTED — Potato  sprayer,  100  gallons;  two- 
row  cultivator.  FRITZ  RODIN,  East  Chath¬ 
am,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $2,  postpaid;  120  lbs., 
$12,  here;  water  white,  $12.60;  mixed,  $9.60. 
LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

PEANUTS— Roast  your  own,  $1  for  a  half 
bushel  (11  pounds),  you  pay  postage.  WALTER 
McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


western  Connecticut;  thorough  knowledge  bal¬ 
anced  feeding  and  care  of  stock,  cleanly  habits 
and  ability  to  produce  high-grade  products  in¬ 
cluding  butter,  essential;  modern  barn,  and  up- 
to-date  living  house;  liberal  wages  and  perma¬ 
nent  place  to  couple  able  to  prove  character 
and  ability;  state  previous  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected  and  enclose  copy  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  7484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


(SINGLE  poultryman  desires  position  at  $90  to 
start.  ADVERTISER  7444,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  7  years’  experience  raising 
chicks  on  large  scale,  open  January  1  for  first- 
class  proposition;  references.  ADVERTISER 
7454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  country  raised,  desires  learn  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  ADVERTISER  7469,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Big  income  business  in  Hamp.  Co.* 
W.  Va.,  no  freezes  of  mention  yet  (Nov.  20); 
840  acres;  3  miles  to  State  road;  140  acres  or¬ 
chard,  up  land,  ideal  for  fruit;  13  miles  to 
Romney,  B.  &  O.  Ry.;  4  tenant  houses  occu¬ 
pied;  plenty  labor  always;  big  meadows,  big 
herds  Jerseys  and  sheep;  complete  equipment  in 
fine  shape;  15,000  bushels  apples  now  going  at 
good  prices  at  home  out  of  frost-proof  storages; 
very  inviting  for  big  extension  of  business  in 
orchards  and  otherwise:  $25,000  in  new  and  per¬ 
manent,  class  A  buildings,  last  3  years,  40. 000 
bbl.  frost-proof  apple  storage  just  completing; 
price  $45,000  %  interest,  $80,000  for  entire  sale 
as  above;  for  sale  because  of  interests  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  ELK  HORN  FRUIT  FARMS,  Rurnsey 
Smith,  Hanging  Rock,  W.  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Farms,  anyone  interested  in  good 
farms  on  good  roads,  write  BOX  12,  Mc¬ 
Donough,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy  small  State  road  farm  near 
R.  R.  town.  Catholic  church.  MARIE 
SCHMIDT,  214  State  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  walnut  meats,  one  dollar  pound.  JESSE 
NEWELL,  Girard,  Illinois. 


HONEY — Clover,  25-lb.  pail,  $3.60;  60-lb.  cans, 
$6.60,  freight  paid.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 


GRIMM  sap  buckets,  spiles,  covers,  cheap. 
GEO.  LOVERIDGE,  Cliurehville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  new  crop,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10- 
lb.  pall,  $2,  delivered;  will  send  C.O.D.  AL¬ 
BERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


LONGWOOD,  Florida,  good  board  and  room,  $8 
to  $12  weekly.  LEEDS. 


PONY  outfit,  double-seated  buggy,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  with  klaxon  and  lights;  solid  bay  pony 
with  black  flowing  tail  and  mane;  a  perfectly 
built,  beautiful,  strong  individual,  broken  for 
boys  to  drive;  a  useful  Xmas  gift;  price  $95 
C.O.D.  Apply  to  JON’T  B.  FISHER,  New  Hol¬ 
land,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Vermont  Notes 

Some  way  people  seen  to  have  acquired 
the  idea  that  Vermont  Winters  are  of  a 
high  standard  of  severity,  but  by  reading 
the  papers  we  find  there  are  other  places 
that  might  put  up  a  claim  for  having  cold 
weather.  November  23  it  was  minus  two 
degrees  here  and  I  told  the  boys  I 
believed  it  was  the  coldest  November 
weather  I  ever  saw,  only  to  pick  up  the 
local  paper  and  read  that  25  years  ago 
sub-zero  temperature  came  Nov.  18,  and 
then  recalled  how  about  35  years  ago 
there  was  line  skating  on  the  mill  ponds 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Deer  hunting  is  over  and  we  seem  to 
have  read  of  fewer  hunting  accidents  than 
usual ;  one  man  had  a  trousers  leg  punc¬ 
tured  and  two  cows  were  shot,  the  day 
before  deer  hunting  began.  Deer  with 
horns  three  inches  or  more  in  length  may 
be  taken  from  Nov.  10  to  20,  both  dates 
included,  and  hunting  deer  Sunday  is 
prohibited  and  is  only  allowed  between 
6  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.  Here  is  the  joker. 
If  a  game  warden  is  patrolling  the  woods 
and  meets  a  hunter,  he  tells  the  warden 
he  is  bear  hunting.  Can  the  warden  prove 
he  isn’t?  Evidently  the  Sunday  hunters 
had  not  studied  natural  history  for  both 
cows  were  spotted  and  one  at  least  wore 
a  bell.  The  figures  were  not  all  in  at  the 
last  printed  report  but  more  bucks  were 
killed  this  year  than  last  and  the  total 
number  might  reach  1,300. 

Windham  County  still  leads.  One 
hunter  said  he  had  seen  19  does  this 
season,  but  not  one  buck,  and  if  the 
present  law  continued  the  State  would 
soon  have  to  import  bucks,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  feeling,  at  least  in 
our  county,  that  there  should  be  an  open 
season  on  does  again  soon.  They  are  as 
destructive  to  crops  as  the  males.  There 
was  no  snow  for  tracking  this  season  but 
the  morning  after  the  ground  was  and 
still  is  gray,  our  first  snow  this  season. 

October  was  chill  and  disagreeable,  and 
the  latter  part  of  September  there  was 
a  freeze  that  in  some  instances  froze 
apples  on  the  trees;  those  that  escaped 
then  were  still-  unfrozen  till  this  present 
cold  wave.  Observations  of  Brattleboro 
report  42  per  cent  of  the  average  rainfall ; 
being  near  the  mountains  we  probably 
had  a  trifle  more.  Rutland  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountains  had  a  129  per  cent 
rainfall  due  to  heavy  local  showers. 
Sunday  night  Nov.  17  and  the  Monday 
following  gave  us  1.25  inches  of  rain  a 
total  of  2.36  while  normal  November  rain¬ 
fall  is  3.7  inches  and  wells  and  springs 
are  still  low. 

The  Parson  thinks  that  cider  might  be 
called  apple  juice  to  advantage.  When  I 
was  a  girl  everyone  almost  hung  up  a 
big  copper  kettle  out-of-doors,  filled  it 
with  sweet  cider  and  when  boiled  down 
half,  sweet  apples  (usually  Pound  Sweets) 
pared,  cored  and  quartered  were  added 
and  boiled  until  thoroughly  done.  Some¬ 
times  a  barrel  was  filled  with  boiled  cider 
apple  sauce  and  left  in  a  cold  storage, 
and  if  it  froze  so  much  the  better,  it 
would  surely  “keep”  then.  When  any  of 
it  was  wanted  it  was  cut  with  a  big 
knife  and  warmed  up.  I  wonder  if  any 
New  Englanders  do  this  now?  We  make 
it  in  small  quantities  on  the  stove  these 
days. 

November  was  warm  but  cloudy  and 
gave  farmers  a  chance  to  finish  their 
work  and  now  woods  work  begins.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  considered  almost  a 
crime  to  cut  young  spruce  and  pine  that 
sprung  up  in  pastures.  “Let  them  grow 
while  you  sleep  and  when  you  are  old 
they  will  bring  enough  to  take  care  of 
you.”  but  no  one  thought  much  of  hard 
wood  timbers.  In  many  instances  the  soft 
woods  were  left  to  grow,  the  valuation  of 
the  land  was  raised  and  consequently 
taxed  higher  till  the  farmer  sold  to  a 
lumberman  who  held  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  is  still  holding  the  growing  timber, 
losing  his  interest,  paying  high  taxes  and 
no  demand  for  pine  and  .spruce,  and  yet 
we  often  see  the  advice  to  set  pine.  But 
what  is  there  to  encourage  it?  Our  shops 
now  demand  white  birch  and  this  has  a 
wide  range  of  uses,  some  yellow  birch  and 
beech.  Rock  maple  brings  a  good  price 
for  many  uses,  but  ash  is  highest  priced 
of  all.  the  best  going  for  tennis  rackets 
nnd  lower  grades  for  rake  handles  and 
smaller  articles.  MRS.  j.  x.  w. 


The  rain  is  raining  all  around; 

It  rains  on  roads  and  streets, 

On  highways  and  on  boulevards, 
And  those  in  rumble  seats. 

— Judge. 


SUNOCO 

SPRAY-  now  sold,  delivered  to 

your  Railroad  Station 
at  lower  prices  ! 


SELF 
Stf  UlSIFYINQ  , 


Increased  volume  of  sales 
and  demand  here  and  abroad, 
enables  us  to  offer  the  grower 
still  greater  economy. 

For  the  control  of 
Aphis ,  Red  Mite,  Scale 
and  Apple  Red  Bug. 
Control  effected  by  only 
one  ( 1 )  late  spraying. 

Sunoco  costs  less  to  buy. 

Contains  no  water — will  not 
freeze. 

No  inert  matter — 100%  pro¬ 
duct. 

Requires  less  time — always 
ready  to  use. 

Can  be  used  year  after  year 
with  best  results. 

SUNOCO 

iSP  RAf 

A  fade  by  Sun  Oil  Company,  Producers  of  Blue  Sunoco  Motor  Fuel 


Send  me  (FREE)  booklet  and  bulletin 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


Name 


Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-lNGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER, 
WRITE  OS.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  184* 

24S  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Address 


Mail  to  SUNOCO  Spray  Dept.  Y 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

1608  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CORN  SHELLERS 

Save  Farmers* 
Money! 

Whyshell  corn  the 
old  “back-break¬ 
ing”  way,  when 
you  can  purchase  a 
STOVER  Power  Sheller 
which  may  be  run  byany 
power  1  Vz  h.  p.  and  larger.  All  metal 
construction;  large  capacity;  moderate 
price;  small  amount  of  power  required, 
and  the  fact  it  will  shell  husked  corn  in 
any  condition,  fulfills  our  claim — that 
in  the  STOVER,  we  offer  the  greatest 
value  in  a  Cylinder  Sheller  unit. 

Mall  Coupon  Botov*  tor 
FffCI  Literature  TODAY 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Company 

Also  makers  of  Windmills,  Enoinee,  Pump  Jacks, 

Feed  Mills  of  all  types.  Limestone  Pulverizsre,  etc. 

24  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  COMPANY 
24  Lake  Street,  Freeport,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  liter¬ 
ature  on  your  line  of  STOVER  Corn  Shelters, 


Name., 


P.  O. . . . State . . 


WANTED  once!  I 

More  good  men  to  help  Introduce  and  re¬ 
tail  Bawleigh’s  Good  Health  Products. 
Town  and  country.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
Nothing  new — no  experimenting.  On  the 
market  since  1889.  Nearly  200  necessities  - 
needed  daily  in  every  home.  Annual  Sales 
over  37  million  packages.  Largest  Com¬ 
pany — over  15  million  dollars  capital. 
Quick  service  from  16  great  factories  land 
branches — one  near  you.  Practically  no 
capital,  no  experience  needed.  Quick,  easy 
sales,  repeat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay 
right  from  start.  Garrett,  Wash.,  sold 
$208.75;  McTeer,  So.  Car.,  $211.75  first 
week.  Profits  increase  monthly.  Thousands 
make  more  than  they  ever  could  before. 
Yon  should  do  as  well.  Simply  follow 
the  same  old  time-tested  Rawleigh  Meth¬ 
ods  which  have  given  consumers  best  val¬ 
ues  and  satisfaction  for  40  years.  We 
supply  everything — products,  outfit,  sales 
and  service  methods  which  secure  the 
most  business  everywhere.  Steady  year 
round — no  lay-off — no  boss — you  are  sole 
owner  and  manager.  For  particulars  write 

THEW.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

-DEPT.  L-40  RUR,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

0TMUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Make  a  Tractor  of  Your  Car 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.  Box  48-C  Quincy,  Ill. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
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Along,  the  Way  From  East  to  West 


NE  of  the  great  thrills  in  this  age  of 
speed  is  to  skip  through  different 
sections  of  America  just  fast  enough 
to  hold  the  differences  closely  to¬ 
gether  in  one’s  mind  as  parts  of  one 
interesting  picture,  and  slow  enough 
to  pick  up  the  major  distinctions  between  them. 
Read  a  geography  hook,  and  the  sections  of  New 
York  State,  for  example,  seem  cut  into  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  parts,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  industry  or 
agriculture,  so  that  one  is  likely  to  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  New  York  State  is  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  But 
run  up  the  Hudson  River  Valley  and  see  the 
peaches  of  Rockland  County  give  way  to  the  rugged 
Highlands,  the  Highlands  blend  into  pears  and 
grapes  of  the  Newburgh  and  Ulster  County  region, 
these  in  turn  gradually  giving  way  to  more  apples 
and  fewer  grapes,  until  in  the  Kinderhook  section 
apples  predominate — what  a  different  impression  it 
gives. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  take  a  run  from  West¬ 
ern  New  York  through  Canada,  Michigan,  Northern 
Indiana  and  into  Illinois.  It  is  not  far,  but  what  a 
variety  it  presents !  Western  New  York  in  late 
September  was  dry,  so  dry  that  fruit  was  dropping. 
It  had  been  drier  during  the  Summer  than  Western 
New  York  had  known  in  many  years.  To  be  sure  the 
heavy  soils  help  to  hold  the  moisture  and  give  the 
section  its  reputation  for  “greenness”  in  spite  of 
Summer  droughts,  but  the  Summer  of  1929  will  be 
long  remembered  as  the  one  that 
turned  the  greens  to  browns.  Anyhow 
it  did  not  help  to  have  the  drought  pro¬ 
longed  in  early  Fall  until  the  fruit  be¬ 
gan  to  drop.  There  has  been  enough 
of  disappointment  in  this  region  the 
last  few  years.  The  neglected  or  up¬ 
rooted  orchards  are  testimony  in  them¬ 
selves.  Yet  when  matters  are  worse 
t  here  often  seems  to  come  a  turn  for 
the  better,  and  the  interesting  point 
this  year  is  the  general  impression 
that  the  tottering  peach  industry  is 
due  for  a  comeback.  What  with  the 
phoney  disease  raising  havoc  in  the 
(leorgia  section,  the  curculio  and  Orien¬ 
tal  peach  moth  causing  no  end  of  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  Virginias  and  the  Carolinas, 
and  many  hundreds  of  acres  having 
been  taken  out  in  consequence,  the 
question  is  whether  Western  New 
York  may  not  begin  to  feel  a  bit  of 
recovery  in  the  peach  game. 

Of  course  it  is  the  tempering  influence  of  Lake  Erie 
to  the  west  and  Lake  Ontario  to  the  north  that 
makes  the'  Chautauqua  grape  belt  possible,  and  per¬ 
mits  peaches  and  pears  to  do  so  well  in  Niagara,  Or¬ 
leans  and  Monroe  counties.  If  the  road  to  the  West 
leads  across  the  Canadian  line  at  Niagara  Falls  into 
the  northern  side  of  the  Canadian  peninsula  that 
lies  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  then  the 
impression  is  that  this  is  a  continuation  of  Western 
New  York,  but  with  certain  differences.  First  of 
all  the  orchards  seem  cleaner,  the  vineyards  look 
especially  well  cared  for,  and  the  impression  is  one 
of  prosperity.  The  roadside  stand  looks  flourishing. 
It  is  an  interesting  commentary  upon  what  artificial 
barriers  and  arbitrary  laws  can  do  in  altering  the 
prosperity  of  a  section.  Sometimes  for  better  and 
sometimes  for  worse,  but  in  the  case  of  Canada  the 
set  of  conditions  have  combined  to  favor  the  fruit 
men  in  the  peninsula  region. 

But  if  the  road  leads  straight  through  Buffalo, 
across  the  fine  new  Peace  Bridge  connecting  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  it  runs  along  the  south¬ 
ern  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  into  a  section  that 
most  natives  of  the  United  States  know  little  about. 

To  many  folks,  Canada  is  a  cold  country,  where 
there  is  good  hunting  and  fishing,  and  where  the 
open  country  is  the  principal  feature.  To  change 
this  notion  a  run  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  along  the 
southern  route  will  be  a  revelation.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  to  Vancouver  or  British  Columbia  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  see  what  Canada  can  do  in  the 
way  of  an  even  climate  and  sheltered  fruit  growing. 
Here  along  the  southern  route  will  be  found  apples, 
peaches,  some  grapes,  and  a  general  line  of  horti¬ 
cultural  products.  It  seems  difficult  to  picture 
Canada  raising  tobacco,  but  the  facts  are  that  she 
does,  both  cigarette  and  plug  tobacco.  It  is  these 
qualities  of  uniform  climate  and  southern  crops 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  name  “California  of 
Canada.” 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Soon  the  peach  trees  give  way  to  gasoline  stations 
and  residences,  these  in  turn  giving  way  to  a  busy 
business  section,  and  then  the  ferryboats  take  the 
passengers  from  the  city  of  Windsor  in  Canada 
across  the  Detroit  River  into  the  flourishing  city  of 
Detroit.  It  would  seem  that  fruit  would  now  be  a 
commodity  out  of  place  with  the  whirl*,  of  industry, 
but  not  many  blocks  from  the  center  of  town  one 
comes  onto  a  great  display  of  peaches,  pears,  grapes 
and  apples,  undoubtedly  from  the  fruit  sections  of 
Michigan.  Delaware  grapes  were  35  cents  for  a  four- 
quart  basket ;  Elberta  peaches  were  $2  a  bushel,  and 
good  melons  brought  $2  a  bushel.  All  the  produce 
is  well-grown,  and  even  though  the  Delaware  grape 
originated  in  the  East,  it  has  never  been  grown  to 
better  perfection  than  where  the  fruit  was  grown 
that  could  be  purchased  from  this  display  in  the 
busy  center  of  Detroit. 

In  the  agricultural  section  of  Michigan,  corn  was 
no  crop,  but  beans  were  making  up  for  the  deficiency 
by  selling  for  $5  a  bushel.  Winter  wheat  was  going 
into  the  ground  in  spite  of  the  drought,  in  the  hope 
that  rain  would  ultimately  arrive,  and  in  the  fear 
that  if  it  were  not  planted,  a  wet  spell  might  sud¬ 
denly  arrive  and  take  possession. 

Drawing  nearer  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
the  road  passes  through  the  Paw  Paw  grape  section, 
finally  strikes  the  lake  in  the  St.  Joseph-Benton 
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Harbor  fruit  region  of  Michigan,  and  follows  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  through  sandy  country, 
past  huge  steel  mills  and  oil  refineries,  and  arrives 
in  the  great  new  city  of  Chicago,  which  58  years  ago 
lay  in  ashes  and  which  is  already  preparing  for  the 
World’s  Fair  of  1933.  But  even  here,  if  your  heart 
is  in  the  fruit  business,  it  does  not  take  long  to  pick 
out  the  Concord  grapes  at  25  cents  for  a  six-quart, 
basket,  or  the  Jonathan  apples  that  have  just  come 
in  from  the  Ozark  regions  to  the  south. 

It  sounds  queer  to  say  so  but  when  the  reel  is  un¬ 
rolled  quickly  from  New  York  City  to  Chicago,  along 
the  route  that  has  been  followed,  the  folks  who  are 
interested  in  fruit  somehow  seem  to  be  able  to  find 
a  border  of  fruit  all  along  the  route  up  the  Hud¬ 
son,  through  the  Mohawk,  past  the  Finger  Lakes,  in¬ 
to  Western  New  York,  along  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  in  Canada,  across  Michigan,  around  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  among  the  busy 
city  populations  along  the  way,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  trail  at  Chicago.  In  days  of  slower  travel  it 
might  not  have  been  thought  of  in  just  this  way,  but 
try  the  trip  in  these  days  of  speed  and  if  your  heart 
lies  in  the  fruit  business,  it  is  a  good  guess  that  you, 
too,  will  see  fruit  lining  the  trail  all  the  way. 
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Holiday  Harvesting 

‘HERE  are  at  least,  two  days  during  the  year 
when  one  breed  of  poultry  reigns  supreme.  Most 
of  us  consider  the  celebration  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  incomplete  without  the  presence  on  our 
festive  board  of  a  plump,  nicely  browned  turkey.  He 
occupies  the  place  of  honor  and  all  other  foodstuffs 
are  of  secondary  importance.  This  has  been  true  of 
these  two  celebrations  in  the  American  home  ever 
since  the  original  feast  of  Thanksgiving  celebrated 
by  our  Pilgrim  forefathers.  A  decided  change  has 
occurred  in  the  method  of  procuring  them,  however. 
Then  it  was  necessary  merely  to  possess  a  fowling- 


piece,  a  certain  amount  of  energy  and  the  ability 
to  go  out  and  shoot  one  or  more.  Now  the  essential 
requisite  is  a  certain  amount  of  cash.  We  depend 
for  the  rest  upon  a  well-developed  system  of  breed¬ 
ing,  culturing  and  marketing. 

Turkeys  are  the  only  truly  American  of  our  popu¬ 
lar  breeds  of  poultry  and  existed  in  large  flocks, 
both  wild  and  domesticated,  chiefly  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492. 
According  to  the  best  information  available,  it  is 
from  these  flocks  that  all  other  turkeys  now  in 
existence  throughout  the  civilized  world  have  de¬ 
scended.  They  are  most  true  to  type  in  their  wild 
state,  and  domesticated  flocks  are  said  to  degenerate 
if  kept  apart  from  the  wild  strain  for  a  period  of 
years. 

The  raising  of  turkeys  is  attended  with  various 
hazards  unknown  to  the  other  poultrymen  and  the 
mortality  rate  among  the  young  is  relatively  high. 
States  which  chiefly  supply  the  Boston  market  are 
Texas,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  New 
York.  Vermont,  once  of  relative  importance,  now 
supplies  comparatively  few  of  our  turkeys.  This 
statement  will  probably  disappoint  the  thousands  of 
New  Englanders  who  have  fondly  believed  they  were 
to  enjoy  “roast,  fresh-killed,  Vermont  turkey”  this 
Christmas.  It  is  a  fact  that  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  will  this  year  have  supplied  much  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  turkeys  consumed  in  New 
England.  A  majority  of  that  small 
portion  were  marketed  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  trade.  New  York  supplies  a 
limited  number  of  fancy  birds  which 
sell  at  relatively  high  prices.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  our  supply  comes  mostly  from 
the  West  and  in  part  from  the  Mid- 
South.  These  facts  make  the  turkey 
we  must  buy  none  the  less  desirable, 
however.  Modern  facilities  have  been 
utilized  most  efficiently  by  growers  and 
consignors  in  the  principal  "shipping 
States  and  we  receive  our  turkeys*  via 
express  refrigerator  cars  a  few  days 
after  they  have  been  killed.  With  few 
exceptions  they  are  of  uniformly  good 
quality. 

The  accepted  method  of  procedure  is 
to  assemble  the  various  flocks  at  cen¬ 
tralized  points  where  they  are  killed, 
plucked  and  packed  in  barrels  to  an 
average  weight  of  225  to  250  lbs.  These 
are  loaded  about  100  to  125  to  a  car 
and  dispatched  at  express  speed  to  the  various  mar¬ 
kets,  there  to  be  sold  in  desired  quantities  to  the 
various  wholesale  dealers  for  resale  to  the  job¬ 
bing  and  retail  trade.  Comparatively  few  of  our 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  birds  are  from  cold 
storage  and  of  course  the  law  prohibits  their  sale 
as  “fresh  killed.” 

In  considering  the  various  activities  in  the  Boston 
fruit  and  produce  market,  perhaps  no  discussion 
could  be  more  timely  than  on  Christmas  trees  and 
trimmings.  Most  of  us  find  these  things  essential 
to  a  proper  observance  of  the  approaching  holidays. 
Few  of  us  know  their  history  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  cost  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  that  we 
have  depended  upon  our  local  dealer  to  supply  our 
needs. 

During  the  past  month  hundreds  of  men,  women 
and  children  throughout  northern  New  England  and 
across  the  border  in  Canada  have  been  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  gathering  material  and  manufacturing 
wreaths,  roping  and  various  other  forms  of  trim¬ 
ming.  Supplies  at  Boston  originate  principally  in 
Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  Trees  are 
felled  by  thousands  and  the  smaller  ones,  the  family 
size  trees,  are  tied  in  bundles  of  two  or  more  ac¬ 
cording  to  size ;  the  larger  ones  being  left  single 
with  branches  carefully  bent  to  the  trunk  and  tied 
to  prevent  breakage. 

Material  for  wreaths,  roping  and  trimming  is 
gathered  and  manufactured,  then  packed  in  boxes 
or  barrels  and  sent  on  its  way  to  market.  Most  of 
our  holly  and  mistletoe  comes  from  the  Southern 
States.  Few  persons  except  those  actually  engaged 
in  the  work  can  appreciate  the  amount  of  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  harvesting,  manufacturing  and  hauling 
these  supplies  to  the  shipping  point  at  which  they 
are  loaded.  Money  received  in  this  way  oftentimes 
represents  a  large  portion  of  the  total  income  of 
many  of  our  northern  friends. 

Shipments  arrive  in  the  market  mostly  by  carlot, 
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{i  It  hough  wreaths  and  roping  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  are  received  by  express.  Occasional  shipments 
of  trees  arrive  from  Maine  by  the  boatload.  ■  A  very 
small  percentage  is  trucked  in  from  points  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  During  the  10  days 
immediately  preceding  the  day  before  Christmas,  a 
large  portion  of  the  available  space  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  is  given  over  to  the  storage  and  dis¬ 
play  of  these  greens  and  the  market  district  re¬ 
sembles  a  miniature  forest.  Purchases  are  made  in 
quantities  desired  by  the  various  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  dealers  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  Southern  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  for  disposal  to  in¬ 
dividual  buyers.  Carlot  consignments  are  also  made 
to  points  more  distant.  Wholesale  prices  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  change  as  supply  and  demand 
fluctuate. 

Nominal  prices  for  trees  purchased  at  the  dealer’s 
place  of  business  are  mostly  $1.25  a  bundle  of  two 
or  more  according  to  size.  Sales  by  the  load  are 
mostly  $1  where  delivery  is  made  at  the  car  direct 
to  the  buyer.  Carlot  purchases  are  sometimes  made 
at  85  cents  a  bundle.  Large  individual  trees,  com¬ 
monly  called  church  or  community  trees,  usually 
range  in  price  from  $10  to  $30  each. 

The  present  outlook  is  for  at  least  a  moderate 
supply  of  all  trimmings  and  trees,  due  to  the  lack 
of  any  really  severe  weather.  Each  year  during 
the  week  immediately  preceding  Christmas,  the  city 
of  Boston  allows  growers  or  their  salesmen  to  ex¬ 
pose  and  sell  trees  and  trimmings  on  South  Market 
Street.  Shippers  have  learned  through  sorrowful 
experience  to  beware  last  minute  shipments  on 
consignments. '  In  years  past  these  have  often  ar¬ 
rived  too  late  for  sale  and  thus  proved  a  liability, 
rather  than  an  asset.  w.  e.  mat.oney. 


A  Bunch  of  Silver  Medal  Potatoes 

IIE  cut  of  a  large  potato  grown  in  Maine  (page 
1325)  brings  back  to  me  an  unusual  experience 
which  I  had  with  a  large  exhibit  of  such  potatoes 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  These  mam¬ 
moth  potatoes  were  grown  on  my  ranch  in  Garfield 
Co.,  Col.,  on  land  which  later  became  famous  for 
growing  the  Carbondale  Red  Soil  potatoes  which 
were  contracted  for  and  exclusively  used  in  the  din¬ 
ing-car  service  of  one  of  the  great  railroads  in  the 
East. 

This  soil  is  composed  of  the  accumulated  dust  of 
extinct  .volcanoes— which  among  other  elements  of 
plant  food  contains  a  considerable  per  cent  of 
oxidized  iron.  Potatoes  grown  on  this  soil  are  clean 
and  bright  and  of  the  best  possible  quality.  This 
quality  of  soil  predominates  in  (he  Carbondale  dis¬ 
trict. 

A  lot  consisting  of  551  tubers,  weighing  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  2,000  lbs.  net  prior  to  packing,  were  selected 
for  the  above  exhibit  from  one  acre  of  Rural  New- 
Yorkers,  then  a  new  potato — the  original  stock  of 
which  came  from  New  York  State.  Because  the  cut 
of  the  potato  above  mentioned’  resembled  so  closely 
my  own  potatoes,  I  think  it  was  per¬ 
haps  of  the  same  variety. 

Owing 'to  the  limited  time  left  for 
placing  exhibits  these  potatoes  were 
dug  at  least  two  weeks  too  soon,  yet 
with  careful  handling,  wrapping  each 
tuber  with  paper  and  careful  packing 
in  bushel  boxes,  prevented  possible  in¬ 
jury.  When  placed  in  their  designed 
position  they  made  a  magnificent  ap¬ 
pearance.  As  soon  as  they  were  ex¬ 
posed,  the  space  in  front  of  them  be¬ 
came  jammed,  the  crowd  threatening 
to  disfigure  the  pyramid  of  potatoes.  It 
became  necessary  to  watch  the  exhibit 
from  the  time  the  doors  opened  to  their 
closing.  Had  the  potatoes  been  $20 
gold  pieces  they  could  not  have  caused 
a  bigger  crush  or  more  excitement  to 
get  near  them.  During  the  short  time 
the  exhibit  was  on,  not  less  than  10,000 
people  informed  me  and  the  other 
watchman  that  my  exhibit  deserved 
the  gold  medal.  But  owing  to  their  size  the  judges 
claimed  they  were  too  large  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  giving  them  second  or  a  silver  medal.  Though 
disappointed  at  first,  I  asked  for  permission/  to  give 
away  the  entile  exhibit,  when  a  woman  appeared  of¬ 
fering  to  pay  a  dollar  apiece  for  her  pick  of  five 
tubers.  This  revised  my  plans.  So  instead  of  get¬ 
ting  nothing,  I  disposed  of  the  balance  at  50  cents 
each.  So  fast  did  they  go  I  firmly  believe  I  could 
have  sold  thousands  of  tubers  at  the  same  price 
per  tuber.  7-  -c.  w.  iiuber. 

Colorado. 


Pruning  Old  Orchards 

OLD  apple  orchards  of  high  trees  present  a  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  to  the  profitable  production  of 
fruit.  Undoubtedly,  the  average  farmer  prefers  to 
eliminate  the  work  of  spraying  and  pruning  such 
trees,  and  sells  the  apples  to  cider  mills  and  evapora¬ 
tors.  Yet,  the  same  trees  can  be  made  to  produce 
good  quality  fruit  at  no  great  expense.  They  can 
be  put  into  good  bearing  condition  with  the  right 
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kind  of  pruning;  spraying  is  necessary  to  any  or¬ 
chard.  young  or  old,  for  the  production  of  quality 
fruit. 

Tall  trees  are  an  expensive  proposition  for  the 
production  of  fruit  if  left  as  they  are  at  present. 
They  cannot  be  properly  sprayed  as  the  high  limbs 
are  beyond  reach  and  consequently  these  limbs  are  a 
constant  source  of  infection  for  fungus  and  insect 
troubles.  The  same  high  limbs  shade  the  lower 
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limbs,  resulting  in  fruit  of  poor  color.  In  addition, 
considerable  strength  and  vitality  of  the  tree  is  used 
in  putting  on  the  annual  wood  growth  throughout 
the  length  of  the  “skyscraper”  limbs  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  to  the  production  of  fruit. 

Trees  must  bear  their  fruit  near  enough  to  the 
ground  so  that  they  can  be  properly  sprayed  and 
harvested  with  economy.  Climbing  for  fruit  on  high 


limbs  is  expensive  and  takes  considerable  profit  from 
harvesting  the  fruit  nearer  the  ground.  Pruning  is 
necessary  to  such  conditions. 

The  lowering  of  the  top  by  good  pruning  methods 
can  be  accomplished  in  two  to  four  years,  a  gradual 
lowering  being  better  for  the  tree  than  attempting 
to  do  the  work  in  just  one  year.  Only  two  or  three 
of  the  largest  and  highest  limbs  should  be  cut  each 
year,  first  removing  those  that  are  inclined  to  grow 
horizontally.  One  apple  grower  cuts  these  limbs  to 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  trunk,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  suckers  to  be  thrown  out  to  form  new  limbs 


from  the  stubs.  These  new  limbs  bend  over  as  they 
begin  to  bear,  making  a  newer  but  lower  top  for  the 
old  tree. 

The  new  limbs  can  be  thinned  after  two  or  three 
years,  keeping  in  mind  that  horizontal  and  not 
vertical  limbs  are  necessary  for  a  low  tree.  After 
three  or  four  years,  the  individual  tree  will  be  much 
lower  and  there  will  be  the  addition  of  many  new. 

N. 

thrifty  limbs. 

The  removal  of  the  high  limbs  will  not  only  result 
in  the  remaining  limbs  bearing  more  heavily  but  the 
fruit  will  be  of  improved  color  because  of  not  receiv¬ 
ing  the  same  shading  as  formerly.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  removing  the  large  limbs  or  they  vvill 
split  down  the  trunk.  Cut  well  on  the  bottom  side 
first  and  splitting  will  be  avoided.  Large  cuts 
should  be  kept  painted  to  prevent  decay  setting  in. 

This  form  of  pruning  old  orchards  will  tend  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  markets  of  much  of  the  undersized  and 
poorly  colored  fruit.  Additionally,  apple  growing- 
will  be  more  profitable  to  the  owners  of  such  or¬ 
chards.  H.  B.  p. 


Farm  Notes  from  Western  Maine 

IT  IS  seldom  that  there  is  such  complete  contrast 
between  two  consecutive  haying  seasons  as  there 
was  between  those  of  last  year  and  this.  Last  sea¬ 
son  was  very  wet  with  showers  almost  every  day. 
and  some  of  the  fields  so  soft  that  horses  could 
hardly  be  driven  over  them. 

This 'year  we  had  very  little  rainfall  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August  and  the  sunshine  and 
drying  winds  made  almost  ideal  conditions  for  curing 
hay.  It  is  doubtful  if  hay  was  ever  harvested  in 
this  section  in  better  condition  than  this  year.  The 
dry  weather  reduced  the  yields  somewhat,  but  this 
is  partially  or  wholly  made  up  by  the  harvesting 
of  some  fields  that  were  left  uncut  last  year. 

An  interesting  question  has  come  up  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this.  Will  a  certain  amount  of  this  hay. 
for  instance  GO  tons,  feed  a  given  number  of  cattle 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  the  same  quantity 
of  the  damaged  hay  harvested  last  year?  Many  of 
our  farmers  believe  that  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
such  hay  will  feed  the  same  number  of  cattle  through 
a  Winter.  Without  question  this  hay  is  more 
valuable  for  feed,  as  cows  will  produce  more  milk 
and  all  kinds  of  stock  will  make  more  growth  and 
keep  in  better  flesh  when  fed  such  hay  as  we  have 
put  in  the  barns  this  year. 

A  few  fields  of  Alfalfa  in  this  county  yielded  from 
two  tons  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre  at  the  first 
cutting.  We  do  not  get  a  second  cutting  of  much 
value  here.  It  seems  as  if  on  well-drained  ground 
and  given  plenty  of  lime  Alfalfa  will  be  a  profitable 
crop.  With  grain  as  high  as  it  is  at  present  we  need 
to  raise  more  of  our  protein  at  home. 

Many  farmers  are  facing  a  serious  shortage  of 
water,  some  having  to  haul  the  water  for  stock  and 
household  use  a  half-mile  or  more;  this  is  quite  a 
chore  especially  when  the  farmer  has  from  20  to 
30  head  of  stock.  At  this  date  (Nov.  18)  the  light 
rains  have  not  started  the  water  in 
many  wells  and  at  any  time  we  may 
get  cold  weather  that  will  freeze  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  After  this  oc¬ 
curs  rainfall  will  mostly  run  off,  so 
many  farmers  face  a  dismal  prospect 
for  the  Winter.  Some  are  selling  quite 
a  part  of  their  stock  rather  than  take 
a  chance  on  what  the  Winter  may 
bring  in  increased  water  supply. 

Our  supply  of  water  for  stock  comes 
from  a  well  dug  on  ground  higher  than 
the  buildings  and  is  piped  to  an  open 
trough  in  the  barnyard.  This  well  was 
dug  nearly  60  years  ago,  and  a  one-half 
inch  lead  pipe  was  laid.  After  this  had 
been  in  use  35  years  it  began  to  trouble. 
It  was  found  to  be  very  thin  and  in 
places  to  have  pin-hole  openings.  The 
lead  pipe  was  replaced  by  a  one-lialf 
inch  pipe  of  galvanized  steel.  This 
gradually  filled  with  rust  so  that  last 
year  the  flow  of  water  was  stopped 
and  a  year  ago  the  pipe  was  taken  up  and  a  one- 
inch  pipe  laid.  At  that  time  the  well  was  nearly 
lull  of  water,  so  full  that  it  flowed  out  in  the  ditch 
dug  for  the  pipe,  and  we  were  unable  to  put  the  end 
of  thg  pipe  with  the  strainer  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  During  the  dry  weather  of  July  the  water 
fell  below  the  strainer  and  we  were  forced  t<>  water 
our  horses  at  a  nearby  brook.  As  our  cows  were 
on  pasture  they  obtained  their  water  from  springs 
there.  After  we  finished  haying  we  set  up  a  der¬ 
rick  over  the  well,  which  was  dug  about  eight  feet 
across,  and  with  blocks  we  lifted  out  some  rooks 
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which  had  fallen  in.  Then  we  dug  out  30  inches 
of  mud  which  had  accumulated  in  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  As  we  cleared  the  mud  away  from  the  bottom 
of  the  wall  around  the  well  the  water  began  to 
flow  in  quite  freely,  and,  when  the  job  was  finished, 
there  were  three  veins  of  water  flowing  into  the 
well.  After  this  the  water  rose  to  a  depth  of  about 
two  feet  and  seemed  to  be  stationary  at  that  level. 
We  had  a  piece  of  pipe  cut  and  threaded  and  lowered 
our  strainer  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Our  use  of 
water  since  has  lowered  it  for  only  an  hour  or  two 
when  it  returns  to  its  former  level.  How  many  of 
the  wells  that  have  failed  this  Summer  would  re¬ 
spond  to  the  same  treatment?  h.  l.  s. 

Maine. 


Prince  Edward  Island — “The  Million-Acre 
Farm” — “Spud  Island” 

IT  WAS  former  Lieutenant  Governor  Howlan  who 
dubbed  it  “The  Million-acre  Farm.”  Previous  to 
that  the  Yankees  called  it  “Spud  Island,”  from  the 
quantities  of  potatoes.  Probably  those  Yankee 
schooners,  in  the  old  days,  used  to  load  up  on  the 
island  with  potatoes  for  the  New  England  markets. 
Previous  to  confederation  nearly  all  the  island  trade, 
of  fish  and  farm  produce,  went  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  in  schooner-loads,  the  chief  port  of  entry 
being  Boston.  Much  of  this  trade  still  continues, 
but  is  being  handicapped  in  late  years  by  U.  S. 
tariff  restrictions. 

The  advantages  of  trading  with  Eastern 'United 
States  are  very  good.  Chief  of  these  is  the  near¬ 
ness,  but  more  than  that  is  the  low 
freight  cost  from  the  fact  that  all  pro¬ 
duce  can  be  shipped  by  water,  which 
is  so  much  cheaper  than  by  rail. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  our  present 
advantages  in  shipping  to  the  South, 
where  is  found  the  chief  market  for 
the  Prince  Edward  Island  certified 
seed  potatoes.  These  potatoes  now  and 
for  some  years. go  chiefly  to  Norfolk, 

Va.,  in  big  steamer  loads  of  100,000 
bags,  and  are  landed  in  Norfolk,  where 
they  are  distributed  from  there  not 
only  to  the  Virginia  growers  alone,  but 
to  the  various  other  Southern  States. 

Whether  these  southerners  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  island  certified  seed,  ren¬ 
dered  more  expensive  by  the  higher 
tariff,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  southerners  can  im¬ 
port  from  Prince  Edward  Island  so 
much  more  cheaply,  from  the  cost  of 
freight  point  of  view,  than  from  any¬ 
where  else,  by  water,  is  in  the  island’s 
interest. 

This  present  year  there  is  bigger  de¬ 
mand  for  our  island  seed  potatoes  from  these  lo¬ 
calities  specified  than  ever  before,  but  the  outcome  is 
that  the  island  with  its  short  crop  this  year  will 
not  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  there  is  for  them. 

The  Potato  Growers’  Association  which  handles 
much  of  the  certified  seed  stock  is  now  assuring 
the  member-growers  and  shippers  of  a  minimum  of 
.$4.50  per  barrel-bag,  so  that  shipments  of  seed 
stock,  now  proceeding  and  continuing  until  the 
close  of  navigation,  about  Christmas,  are  assured 
at  least  .$4.50  a  barrel. 

Although  Prince  Edward  Island  is  so  often  called 
“the  million-acre  farm,”  there  are  more  than  that 
many  acres,  about  one  and  two-thirds  millions  acres 
of  arable  land  in  the  province,  not  quite  a  level 
table  land,  but  gently  undulating,  with  no  moun¬ 
tains,  nor  crags,  higher  than  comparatively  low 
hills,  and  very  little  marsh  or  waste  land.  The  land 
being  generally  a  sandy-loam  on  a  gravel  founda¬ 
tion  subsoil,  is  easily  tilled  and  is  ideal  soil  for 
the  growing  of  potatoes.  While  the  gravel  subsoil 
gives  natural  drainage  and  aeration  to  the  growing 
crops,  it  is  very  wasteful  of  fertility  and  moisture, 
and  land  well  manured  or  fertilized  will  not  hold  it 
long,  so  that  manuring  and  fertilizing  must  go  on 
continually.  There  are,  therefore,  a  great  many  im¬ 
poverished  fields  and  farms  from  neglect  of  adding 
manure.  Such  a  soil  as  this  also  lacks  humus  or 
vegetable  matter.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  potatoes 
do  not  require,  at  least  not  here,  a  humus-soil  to 
produce  maximum  crops,  so  long  as  the  plant  food 
needed  is  supplied  by  complete  fertilizer.  I  have 
seen  in  former  years  a  field  fitted  for  potatoes  that 
did  not  contain  scarcely  the  lowest  modicum  of  hu¬ 
mus,  produce  a  crop  of  300  bushels  per  acre.  A 
ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer,  strong  in  nitrogen  and 
potash,  was  applied.  The  field  was  clean  of  weeds. 
That  was  all  that  could  be  said  of  it.  It  was  a 
very  light,  sandy  soil.  A  couple  of  ridges  were  left 


unplanted  and  unfertilized  on  one  side  of  the  seven- 
acre  field,  and  sown  to  oats.  These  oats  did  not  reach 
the  height  of  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches,  so 
poor  and  impoverished  was  the  land.  And  yet  the 
crop  of  potatoes  adjoining  on  the  well-fertilized  por¬ 
tion,  made  over  300  bushels  of  marketable  potatoes 
per  acre.  In  a  good  year,  yields  of  400  bushels  per 
acre  are  not  uncommon. 

Year  before  last  a  cousin  of  the  writer  had  a  3% 
acre  field  of  Cobblers  that  yielded  400  bushels  of 
all  marketable,  no  culls  or  small  ones,  except  few  cut 
and  damaged  tubers.  Another  friend  told  the 
writer  that  a  four-acre  patch  yielded  him  exactly 
400  bushels  per  acre,  350  of  which  were  marketable. 
Ordinarily,  however,  250  bushels  per  acre  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  yield  in  a  favorable  year,  and  the 
average  is  about  200  bushels  per  acre.  This  year, 
1929,  on  account  of  the  exceedingly  dry  season  the 
yield  is  placed  at  109  bushels  per  acre,  but  sound  and 
notably  free  of  disease,  splendid  marketable  tubers. 

Oats  and  potatoes  are  the  two  chief  crops  grown 
on  the  island,  oats  following  the  potatoes  and  seeded 
down.  The  best  farmers,  looking  to  the  future  hay 
crop,  no  doubt,  add  300  to  400  lbs.  of  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  the  oat  crop,  even  though  they  did  apply 
15  cwt.  to  a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  the  preceding  potato 
crop.  One  man  who  follows  this  plan  thrashed 
2,700  bushels  of  oats  from  a  50-acre  field  under 
potatoes  last  year,  and  this  is  a  poor  oat  year,  af¬ 
fected,  as  the  potatoes  were,  by  the  severe  drought. 

And  yet,  in  such  as  one  would  think  so  favorable 
a  farming  region,  our  people  do  not  stay  on  the 
land,  but  leave  by  the  thousands  to  other  lands, 


chiefly  to  the  New  England  States,  but  more  lately  to 
Canadian  west.  We  not  only  do  not  hold  our 
natural  increase  of  population,  but  grow  less  and 
less  each  succeeding  year.  We  have  30,000  less 
people  in  the  island  than  we  had  40  years  ago.  We 
have  some  three  thousand  less  people  this  year  of 
1929  than  in  the  census  year  of  1921. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  the  Island  except  farm¬ 
ing.  Fishing  is  the  only  other  industry  and  this 
“fishing”  is  considered  of  no  great  benefit,  as  it  takes 
the  time  and  labor  of  these  farmers  from  their  farms. 
There  is  a  class  of  what  are  called  farmer-fishermen. 
These  are  composed  of  men  holding  shore-farms,  and 
fronting  on  the  sea,  convenient  for  them  to  go  fish¬ 
ing  at  times,  usually  hiring  a  man  or  two  or  strong 
boys,  to  do  the  work  on  the  farm.  Of  course  the  lack 
of  any  industries  is  the  cause  for  the  large  exodus 
from  Prince  Edward  Island.  There  is  no  work  for 
anybody  outside  of  the  farm,  and  most  of  our  young 
men  and  about  all  of  our  girls  do  not  fancy  farm 
work,  but  leave  the  province  where  lighter  labor 
can  be  had.  It  is  said  that  just  now  there  are  ac¬ 
tually  more  Prince  Edward  Islanders  in  the  New 
England  States  than  there  are  on  the  island.  There 
are  more  island  girls  in  the  city  of  Boston,  doing 
all  kinds  of  work,  than  there  are  at  present  in  their 
native  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  island  cannot 
hold  its  population.  It  has  nothing  to  offer  them 
except  farm  labor,  and  farm  labor  is  hard,  a  lonely 
life  to  the  young,  lacking  in  amusements  and  social 
activities.  The  growing  young  people  will  not  stay 
on  the  farm. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  estimated  there  were  a 
million  maritime  province  people  in  the  Eastern 
States.  There  must  be  a  million  and  a  half  by  this 
time.  This  comprises  Nova  Scotia  as  well  as  island¬ 
ers,  and  a  goodly  number  of  New  Brunswickers. 
Nova  Scotians  of  course  predominate,  being  a  larger 
province,  but  the  percentage  of  Nova  Scotians  in  the 
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United  States  is  just  as  large  as  of  Prince  Edward 
Islanders.  j.  a.  mac  donald. 


Pennsylvania’s -Horticulture  Week 

THIS  was  held  at  State  College  December  9-11. 

Horticulture  Week  is  designed  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  growers  of  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers  and  orna¬ 
mentals  who  wish  to  keep  Informed  on  what  is  new 
and  best  in  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture. 
It  differs  from  and  supplements  the  meetings  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Association,  which  are  neces¬ 
sarily  quite  general  in  scope,  by  affording  a  greater 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  personal  problems 
and  by  offering  a  certain  amount  of  practice,  when 
desired,  in  connection  with  the  discussions.  While 
there  were  three  separate  programs  for  the  above 
branches  of  horticulture,  a  brief  summary  of  the 
fruit  program  only  will  be  given.  Approximately 
GO  growers  representing  about  all  sections  of  the 
State  attended  the  fruit  program  and,  judging  by  the 
amount  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  shown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  growers  are  hoping  that  next  year-will  be 
that  good  year  for  growers  which  is  always  just 
around  the  corner.  Wholesome  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  certain  topics  were  aired  much  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  benefit. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  R.  H.  Sudds  of  the 
college,  who  briefly  presented  the  results  of  an  apple 
variety  survey  in  the  State,  giving  the  several  fruit 
sections  and  the  list  of  varieties  found  to  be  best 
in  a  commercial  way  for  each  section.  This  paper 
will  appear  later  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  F. 
N.  Fagan  of  the  college  followed  with 
a  plea  to  the  growers  to  keep  up  all 
the  usual  cultural  practices  required 
to  produce  good  fruit,  even  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  early  in  the  season  that  there 
will  be  no  fruit  in  quantity,  since  early 
crop  estimates  may  be  very  deceptive 
and  the  orchardist  may  after  all  have 
enough  apples  to  come  out  on  the  right 
side  of  the  books.  R.  D.  Anthony  then 
described  the  paramount  importance 
of  organic  matter  in  orchard  soils  and 
ho\v  to  supply  it.  He  stated  that  while 
it  was  a  crime  15  years  ago  to  have  an 
orchard  in  sod,  the  pendulum  was  sure- 
swinging  back  to  sod  culture,  since 
Blue  grass  or  legume  sods  were  soil 
savers  and  since  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  all-important  soil  organic 
matter  in  a  cultivated  orchard  even 
with  cover  crops  and  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  soil  in  the  cultivated  or¬ 
chard  slips  back  slowly  in  condition  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  because  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  demands  of  the  trees  and  the 
decreasing  amount  of  cover  crop  grown  due  to  the 
increasing  shading  of  the  ground.  Permanent  sods 
are  not  necessarily  required,  but  rather  will  a  sod 
rotation  scheme  fit  in  with  the  management  of  most 
orchards,  requiring  tillage  at  varying  intervals  of 
years. 

Homer  C.  Price  of  Newark,  Ohio,  formerly  dean 
of  agriculture  at  Ohio  State  University  and  now  a 
successful  fruit  grower,  gave  the  best  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  in  Ohio  orchards  and  the  reasons  therefor.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  top  soil  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
Ohio  hills  is  just  as  liable  to  slide  down  into  the 
valleys  during  rains  as  the  surface  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  hills,  when  it  gets  a  suitable  chance  because 
of  incautious  cultivation  or  handling.  Mr.  Price 
advised  his  audience  to  take  stock  of  the  next  year's 
fruit  crop  and  the  price  for  which  it  would  sell 
whenever  they  felt  a  spell  of  the  orchard  blues  ap¬ 
proaching.  By  so  doing,  they  would  be  sure  to  re¬ 
ceive  that  feeling  of  optimism  which  every  true  fruit 
grower  must  possess  and  without  which  he  cannot 
long  withstand  the  adversities  of  his  calling.  Mr. 
Price’s  personality  no  less  than  his  orchard  manage¬ 
ment  methods  made  a  distinctly  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  on  our  growers. 

Dv  M.  James,  Bureau  of  Markets,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  told  why  some  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fruit  did  not  make  the  grade  during  the  1920- 
1929  period.  While  70  per  cent  of  the  carloads  of 
Pennsylvania  peaches  shipped  in  1929  were  inspected 
by  the  Federal-State  service  and  were  found  to  be 
of  high  quality  with  94  per  cent  making  some  U.  S. 
grade,  the  1929  apple  crop  was  of  poor  quality.  The 
principal  defects  for  1929  which  were  higher  than 
any  of  the  other  years  of  the  period  were  worms, 
San  Jose  scale,  hail  and  sooty  blotch ;  furthermore, 
1929  was  second  to  the  worst  year  in  amount  of  scab 
and  lack  of  color,  and  tied  for  first  place  with  1927 
in  amount  of  insect  stings  or  scars.  The  growers 
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felt  with  one  exception  that  the  grade  standards 
should  not  be  relaxed  in  the  following  discussion, 
even  though  some  one  stated  that  Virginia  orchard 
men  wished  such  a  thing. 

Dean  Price  again  took  the  stand  and  told  of  how 
buyers  of  fruit  could  be  attracted  to  the  farm  with 
newspaper  and  sign  advertising  and  next  of  how  they 
should  be  pleased  after  they  arrived  at  the  farm. 
His  ideas  consisted  of  a  fair  wholesale  price,  coupled 
with  a  full  basket  and  well-graded  fruit,  working 
on  the  proven  principle  that  a  satisfied  customer  was 
the  best  advertisement  and  a  dissatisfied  buyer  was 
the  greatest  source  of  injury  to  the  grower’s  trade. 
Mr.  Price  described  with  much  feeling  how  a  $100 
sign  which  he  had  paid  a  local  boosting  agency  to 
provide  and  set  up  had  failed  in  its  purpose  of  point¬ 
ing  out  his  orchard  to  customers  and  then  he  noted 
how  a  75-cent  sign  not  nearly  so  artistic  did  all 
the  work  of  directing  the  trade  right. 

Dean  It.  L.  Watts  of  the  college 'outlined  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  development  of  instruction  and  re¬ 
search  in  horticulture  at  the  college.  He  also  is  an 
optimist. 

S.  W.  Frost  of  the  college  noted  the  progress  of 
Oriental  moth  and  curculio  control.  These  two  pests 
have  been  increasingly  troublesome  in  Pennsylvania 
in  the  past  few  years  and  their  control  is  still  far 
from  perfection,  although  progress  is  being  made. 
E.  L.  Nixon  of' the  college  stated  that  600-lb.  spray¬ 
ing  pressure  had  been  shown  definitely  to  be  of  no 
more  value  than  400  lbs.  and  next  related  his  work 
in  attempting  to  find  fire-blight  resistant  root  stocks 
for  pears  and  apples.  Nixon  detailed  his  patented 
method  of  securing  own-rooted  trees,  claiming  that 
trees  of  Pennock,  Williams,  Stayman,  Smokehouse 
and  Gano  obtained  in  this  way  were  resistant  to 
fire-blight  root-rot  and  were  adapted  for  either  so- 
called  double  working  or  for  fruiting,  as  they  were 
when  the  variety  was  the  one  the  grower  desired. 
II.  E.  Hoclgkiss,  extension  entomologist,  warned  the 
growers  of  the  sudden  increase  of  San  .Jose  scale 
this  year  due  to  frequent  unavoidable  failures  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  delayed  dormant  spray.  The  apple  maggot 
w  as  said  to  be  the  most  serious  insect  pest  in  the 
State  now  and  to  be  increasingly  severe  in  sod  or¬ 
chards.  Many  growers  saved  nicotine  this  year  and 
in  so  doing  sometimes  helped  a  good-sized  crop  of 
red  bugs  to  get  in  some  destructive  work.  The  aver¬ 
age  insect  loss  in  1929  for  representative  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  orchards  was  3.1  cents  a  bushel  for  well- 
sprayed  orchards  and  8.7  cents  for  indifferently 
sprayed  plantings. 

R.  S.  Kirby,  extension  pathologist,  said  that  scab 
severity  was  marked  all  over  the  State  this  year  in 
improperly  sprayed  and  unsprayed  orchards.  The 
careless  sprayers  paid  a  tribute  of  11  cents  a  bushel 
to  fungus  diseases  and  those  who  did  not  spray  at 
all  paid  59  cents  a  bushel  for  that  error.  Well- 
sprayed  orchards  lost  but  one  cent  a  bushel  on  an 
average  because  of  fungus  pests.  The  year  1929  was 
a  bad  one  to  save  money  by  omitting  sprays.  The 
omission  of  early  sprays  favored  scab,  while  leaving- 
out  some  of  the  later  ones  resulted  in  increasing 
sooty  blotch  and  Brooks  spot.  Bordeaux  has  given 
excellent  control  in  certain  orchards  with  consider¬ 
able  Brooks  spot. 

8.  H.  Bear,  a  promising  young  grower  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Pa.,  gave  the  results  of  his  homemade  experi¬ 
ment  on  apple  thinning  with  York  Imperial.  While 
the  size  of  the  individual  fruits  and  the  proportion 
of  the  larger  sizes  resulting  was  increased,  the  re¬ 
sults  were  not  justified  in  the  case  of  export  apples, 
since  21/4-in.  apples  are  large  enough  for  export, 
with  light  demand  and  proportionately  lesser  pre¬ 
miums  for  2%-in.  fruit.  Bear’s  peach  thinning 
method  was  explained  in  detail.  In  this,  he  uses  a 
3- ft.  broomstick  with  a  hooked  nail  on  one  end  and 
with  the  opposite  end  tapered  for  decreasing  weight. 
The  trees  are  low,  and  no  ladders  are  used  while 
thinning.  The  hook  will  pull  down  the  higher 


branches  so  that  they  can  be  grasped  in  the  free 
hand  while  the  operator  taps  individual  fruits  off 
with  the  stick.  Skill  in  using  this  novel  tool  is  soon 
attained  so  that  the  thinner  can  usually  take  out 
the  center  peach  of  a  cluster  of  three  or  so.  While 
the  method  will  not  always  work  quite  so  nicely  as 
hand  thinning,  it  is  said  to  be  very  rapid,  since  in 
1929  Bear  and  two  men  thinned  60  acres  of  nine- 
year  peach  trees  set  with  a  moderate  crop  in  only 
1  %  days.  Not  all  of  the  trees  needed  thinning,  and 
not  all  the  branches  of  each  thinned  tree  required 
attention,  but  the  method  is  four  times  as  fast  as 
the  usual  way,  resulting  in  a  considerable  saving  of 
labor,  the  highest  priced  thing  connected  with  any 
orchard.  Thinning  for  local  markets  is  a  different 
proposition  and  will  usually  pay  when  properly 
done. 

J.  L.  McCartney,  extension  pomologist,  presented 
lessons  from  the  fruit  extension  work  of  1929,  list- 
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ing  the  mouse  control  work  as  the  most  popular  sub¬ 
ject  and  with  thinning  and  pruning  due  for  more  ex¬ 
tended  work  during  the  coming  year.  This  presen¬ 
tation  was  the  last  point  of  the  program. 

A  fruit  identification  contest  for  growers  resulted 
in  M.  E.  Johnston  of  Conoquenessing,  Butler  Co., 
Pa.,  winning  the  prize  of  a  book  on  fruit  growing. 
Johnston  is  the  man  who  started  the  writer  on  his 
horticultural  career  some  years  ago. 

Several  growers’  experience  and  question  box 
periods  were  held  and  these  resulted  in  a  great 
plenty  of  discussion  on  many  topics.  Usually  there 
was  enough  divergence  of  opinion  to  keep  things 
from  becoming  monotonous.  r.  h.  sudds. 


A  Few  Winter  Thoughts 

LIFE  is  not  always  what  we  would  wish  it  to  be 
on  the  great  majority  of  farms,  but,  except  un¬ 
der  the  most  adverse  conditions,  it  surely  has  its 
compensations  to  make  up  for  the  hard  places.  There 
is  certain  to  be  self-denial  necessary  on  the  part  of 
most  farm  folks  in  the  course  of  a  natural  life,  but 
farm  people  are  not  the  only  ones  who  must  learn 
this  great  lesson.  The  few  who  do  not  have  to 
learn  these  lessons  of  life  must  of  necessity  miss 
much  of  the  zest  and  joy  of  living,  for  it  is  only  by 
comparisons  that  we  can  learn  values. 

Recently  after  “tending”  the  furnace  fire  for  the 
night  I  sat  down  for  a  few  moments  of  reflection 
before  going  upstairs  to  retire.  Along  one  side  of 
the  furnace  room  were  several  tiers  of  seasoned 
wood  and  dried  cedar  for  kindling  the  fire  when 


low;  on  one  side  a  pile  of  coal  to  be  burned  when 
the  weather  was  too  cold  to  heat  the  house  to  a 
satisfactory  temperature  with  wood.  With  a  large 
wood  furnace  there  is  little  trouble,  but  ours  is  a  coal 
furnace  put  in  nearly  20  years  ago  when  we  felt 
that  the  diminishing  wood  supply  might  make  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  supplement  it  with  coal  in  the  coldest 
weather.  A  good  grade  of  soft  coal  cost  us  $12  a 
ton  and  wood  would  cost  us  $12  to  $14  if  we  bought 
it.  The  wood  grows  on  the  farm  and  we  prepare  it 
in  the  Winter  months  when  we  have  leisure  to  do  it. 
We  find  it  a  comforting  thought  that  in  case  of  a 
strike  on  the  part  of  railroad  employes  or  coal 
miners  we  have  wood  enough  on  the  farm  so  that 
our  own  labor  will  protect  us  from  the  cold.  When 
coal  is  available  at  reasonable  prices  we  can  use  it. 

In  the  storage  room  near  by  hung  a  side  of  beef, 
and  the  shelves  were  well  packed  with  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  the  foresight  of  our  other  half 
had  provided  for  our  use  in  a  season  when  fresh 
fruits  were  not  available.  More  than  enough  wheat 
for  the  necessary  flour  supply  was  in  the  barn  with 
home-grown  beans,  and  other  things.  In  addition 
there  is  much  more  than  enough  of  honey  to  keep 
the  family  sweet  for  a  year. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  make  farm  life 
worth  while  to  us,  some  of  the  things  which  bring 
us  peace  and  contentment.  Our  clothes  may  not  be 
of  the  latest  model  or  of  a  quality  we  would  like, 
but  they  are  usually  within  the  pale  of  respecta¬ 
bility  and  keep  us  comfortable.  There  may  be  times 
when  we  do  not  possess  enough  coin  of  the  realm 
to  buy  some  of  the  things  we  would  like  or  perhaps 
really  need,  but  we  learn  to  forget  il,  and  not  desire 
too  much  the  things  we  cannot  have.  The  state  of 
our  minds  has  much  to  do  with  our  desires.  If  we 
are  injured  in  a  way  to  cause  us  pain  and  we  sit 
flown  and  center  our  thoughts  on  our  hurt,  the  pain 
is  greatly  increased.  If  we  accept  the  unpleasant 
things  that  come  to  us  in  life  as  a  part  of  the  game 
it  is  not  so  hard  to  bear  them.  Then  1  have  learned 
that  many  things  that  cost  but  little  in  effort  are  a 
continual  joy.  Money  will  not  buy  happiness.  Hap¬ 
piness  only  dwells  in  a  contented  mind.  We  should 
all  strive  for  that  state  of  mind  which  enables  us 
to  be  content  with  our  lot  while  we  strive  to  improve 
our  conditions  and  those  of  others  about  us. 

I  was  led  to  compare  my  lot  with  that  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  man  who  with  his  family  lived  in  the  city.  His 
daily  wage  in  most  instances  looks  large  to  the  man 
on  the  farm,  but  with  it  he  must  buy  all  that  goes  to 
make  a  living  and  a  home  possible.  Ilis  home  is  his 
in  part  only  for  he  does  not  often  own  the  house  in 
which  he  makes  a  home.  Ilis  surroundings  may  not 
be  at  all  what  he  desires  but  they  are  the  best  he 
can  do.  He  may  not  set  a  tree  or  plant  a  flower  or 
build  some  needed  building,  for  the  land  is  not  his. 
There  are  few  things  he  may  do  without  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  get  the  permission  of  some  one.  He  may 
be  obliged  to  go  hungry  or  cold  even  when  he  has 
the  means  to  purchase  what  he  needs  because  those 
who  have  usually  served  him  have  been  ordered  out 
on  strike  for  reasons  beyond  his  control.  If  sickness 
comes  to  the  wage-earner,  rent  must  still  be  paid 
in  addition  to  doctor  and  possibly  hospital  bills,  or 
the  family  may  find  themselves  forced  out  of  home. 
There  are  many  in  the  city  who  would  not  change 
places  with  me,  and  there  are  but  few  in  the  cities 
with  whom  I  would  change,  even  in  the  years  which 
are  unprofitable  in  the  returns  which  they  make  in 
dollars. 

We  have  a  wonderful  country,  a  heritage  of  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  made  possible  through  their 
toil,  hardships  and  the  sacrifice  of  countless  lives. 
We  must  not  permit  those  who  would  to  trample 
their  ideals  in  the  mire  and  filth  of  greed  and  lust. 
It  is  our  privilege  and  duty  t.o  help  to  make  it  ever 
greater  and  better,  a  country  to  which  all  others  can 
look  with  ever  increasing  trust  and  respect. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


For  unto  us  a  child  is  horn,  unto  us  a  son  is  given:  and  the  government  shall  he  upon  His  shoulder:  and  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The 
Mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  Ilis  government  and  peace  there  shall  he  no  end. — Isaiah  9-6-7. 
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Kellys ’  trees ,  propagated  on  whole 

root  seedlings ,  are  healthy  and 

hardy — full  of  vitality. 

» 

'OU  are  doubly  protected  against  disappointment  and 
loss  by  the  True-to-Name  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’ Association  and  our  50  years  of  integrity. 

The  Association  is  outside  our  organization  and  disin¬ 
terested.  Its  corps  of  examiners  under  the  direction  of 
their  agent.  Dr.  Shaw — an  eminent  authority  on  fruit 
growing — have  inspected  and  certified  thousands  of 
Kellys’  trees  to  be  True-to-Name.  Their  seal  stays  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears  fruit  true-to-name. 

Our  50  year*’  experience  and  the  fact  that  all  Kellys’  trees  are 
grown  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  on  piece  roots — planted 
on  upland  ground  where  there  is  good  air  drainage,  account  for  the 
success  of  thousands  of  Kelly  customers. 

Write  Today 

for  Kellys 9  Golden  Anniversary 
Catalog  and  Real  Low  Prices . 

Large  and  small  growers  buy  direct  from  us  and 
save  agent’s  commissions  and  middleman’s  profits  on 
the  highest  quality  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes,  orna¬ 
mentals  and  shrubs. 

For  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List  Address 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

197  Cherry  St., 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880  4,  JJ 
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KELLYS' 


Are  you  Making  ENOUGH 
MONEY  ? 

Greening’s  will  help  you  increase  your  income.  Let  us 
show  you  how  to  do  as  others  have  done  for  us.  Our 
Men  Make  Big  Money.  Our  good  workers  make  $5,000 
or  better  per  year.  In  one  week  recently  Johnston  made 
S  157.13 ;  Geo.  Smith,  $147.01;  Hale,  $58.10;  Chamberlain, 
$67.64;  etc. 

EXPERIENCE  NOT  NECESSARY 

We  tell  you  how  and  back  you  with  the  l  ight  kind  of 
service  and  the  best  of  stock.  Write  today— it  will 
mean  money  for  you. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  CO. 

1815  Monroe  St.  Monroe,  Mich. 
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C.  9.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.60— Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten. 
on*  securely  fastened .  Circular. 

CLASS  •  •  S2.S0  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Dahlias— Sweet  Corn 

Get  my  1930  catalog  now  and  take  advantage  of  the 
big  bulb  premium  for  early  orders. 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN,  Bahlhi  Specialist 
Box  R-N  3G  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Acquainted 
With  Our 

Victoria  Turner  and  others  originated  by  us.  Beautiful 
additions  to  any  garden.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  0 


Get 


SEEDLING  GLADIOLUS 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 
For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


Announcing 

Green’s 
1930  Catalog 


of 


Fruits  and  Flowers 


It’s  by  far  the  best  catalog  we  have  ever 
Issued.  Illustrated  in  Nature's  colors,  with 
64  pages  of  helpful  planting  information  for 
the  Home  Owner  and  Fruit  Grower.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  Special  Collection  Offers — such 
as  50  Famous  Cortland  Apple  Trees  for  only 
$12.50.  Write  for  your  free  copy  of  this 
valuable  book  today. 

Buy  Direct  From  Green’s 
at  Growers  Prices 

We  grow  our  own  Trees- — Plants — Vines — 
and  sell  them  direct  to  you  at  growers 
prices— we  have  no  agents — you  save  half. 
Green-grown  Products  are  True-to-Name. 
Quality — Satisfaction — Service — has  been  our 
motto  for  over  half  a  century. 

Cash  Discounts  for  Early  Orders — Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed. 

Green’s  Nursery  Company 

32  Green  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MASTODON  ( Everbearing ) 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

At  Nezv  Lozver  Prices! 

25  Plants  -  -  $1.00 

50  Plants  -  -  1.50 

100  Plants  -  -  2.00 

200  Plants  -  -  4.00 

Postpaid  to  Urd  zone.  Be¬ 
yond  add  10c  per  100  plants 
for  each  zone.  #12.50  per 
1,000  collect.  Special  prices 
on  larger  quantities. 

BIG  MONEY 
SAVING  CATALOG 

mailed  on  request,  fully  describing  the  leading  standard 
varieties — strawberries  and  othersmall  fruit  plants.  Giv¬ 
ing  up-to-date  cultural  directions.  Making  it  easy  for  the 
new  beginner  to  grow  big  paying  crops  of  strawberries. 

In  order  that  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  growintc  of  smalt 
fruits  may  receive  one  of  our  free  books.  We  make  the  following— 
CPm  A  I  /YFCFi?  Send  u9  the  names  of  six  neighbors 
ur  LvlAL  v/r  r  Ll\  that  g-row  small  fruits  and  we  will 
send  you  a  coupon  that  will  entitle  you  to  $1.00  worth  of  addition¬ 
al  stock  without  extra  cost  with  your  first  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Maryland 


n |«IT  UlAIITTn  Spearmint  and  Peppermint  plants. 

mini  I  CU  HENRY  A.  DREER,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


SONS 
1400  ACRES 


Care  of  Nut  Trees  for 
January 

Now  is  an  ideal  time  to  cut  out  the 
dead  and  crowding  limbs.  Be  sure  to 
paint  the  wounds  well  with  pure  tar  or 
water  glass.  If  large  cuts  are  to  be  covered 
or  cavities  to  be  disinfected  and  covered, 
be  sure  to  coat  the  bark  edge  and  sap 
wood  with  shellac,  especially  if  working 
on  English  walnuts,  as  they  are  very 
tender.  Then  paint  the  heartwood  with 
creosote  and  cover  with  hot  tar. 

When  working  on  cavities  he  sure  to 
clean  them  thoroughly  of  all  dead  wood 
and  fungus  growth  before  disinfecting. 
This  can  be  done  with  a  few  different 
size  gouges  and  chisels.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  he  put  on  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  wounds  clean  and  free  of 
fungus  growth,  also  of  sealing  against 
infection.  Here  an  important  point  might 
be  brought  out  regarding  cavities.  When 
cavities  are  filled  we  find  a  film  of  damp¬ 
ness  is  ever  present  between  the  filling 
and  the  wood,  making  an  ideal  place  for 
infection  to  lodge  and  develop.  The  filling 
then  acts  as  a  protection  from  outside 
inspection  and  removal.  If  left  unfilled 
with  proper  drainage,  inspection  and  dis¬ 
infection  can  be  performed  every  year, 
and  no  more  impairment  to  the  health 
of  the  tree  will  occur. 

Pennsylvania  john  w.  hershey 


Peach  Borers 

What  is  the  best  and  quickest  way  to 
emove  borers  from  peach  trees?  They 
have  already  done  considerable  damage. 
Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  c. 

The  best  method  of  removing  peach 
borers  is  to  dig  them  out  with  a  stiff  wire. 
This  is  quickly  done  and,  if  one  keeps 
watch  of  the  trees  at  least  twice  a  year, 
they  can  be  got  before  much  damage  is 
done.  These  borers  are  practically  always 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  by 
working  around  the  trunk  with  a  stiff 
wire,  all  of  their  burrows  can  be  found 
and  the  grubs  dug  out  or  killed  in  their 
jurrows.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  trees 
are  likely  to  be  killed  by  girdling,  There 
is  no  way  to  prevent  these  borers  getting 
in,  as  the  fly  that  causes  them  lays  its 
egg  on  the  trunk  some  time  during  the 
season,  and  this  may  happen  at  any  time, 
-digging  them  out  is  the  sure  remedy. 
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•to  about  four  feet  high,  this  is  done  when 
the  flowers  have  withered.  This  particu¬ 
lar  Poinsettia  is  seven  years  old.  This 
would  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
old  plants  can  flower  as  profusely  as  the 
youngsters. 

This  plant  is  botanically  known  as 
Euphorbia  pulcherrima.  The  flower  head 
is  a  bright  scarlet.  The  flowers  themselves 
are  small,  yellow  and  insignificant,  being 
about  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  The  small 
cluster  of  flowers  is '  surrounded  by  an 
involucral  crown  of  scarlet  leaves,  better 
known  as  bracts.  The  foliage  is  a  very 
pleasing  shade  of  light  green.  The  leaves 
are  shaped  somewhat  similar  to  an 
elongated  maple  leaf.  When  making  cut 
flowers  the  stem  exudes  a  large  quantity 
of_  white  sap,  looking  like  milk  but  very 
sticky,  if  it  gets  on  anything  it  will  cause 
a  stain.  It  is  somewhat  poisonous  so  don’t 
get  this  sap  near  any  cuts  and  scratches 
you  may  have.  "When  taking  cut  flowers 
take  a  lighted  match  and  burn  the  cut 
part  of  the  stem  to  stop  the  loss  of  the 
plant’s  “blood.” 

Usually  we  save  our  plants  from  year 
to  year.  When  the  plants  have  finished 
flowering  we  put  the  whole,  pot  and 
plant,  away  in  a  dry  place  and  let  it  dry 
out.  The  temperature  should  not  go  be¬ 
low  oO  degrees.  Do  not  water  during  this 
rest  period.  In  the  late  Spring  take  the 
plants  out.  Knock  away  the  old  dirt  and 
repot.  Cut  the  tops. back  to  two  eyes. 
Should  you  wish  to  increase  your  stock 
you  can  easily  take  cuttings.  I  like  to 
drop  mine  in  a  pail  of  water  as  I  make 
~rem'  After  a  short  time  I  lay  them  on 
the  bench.  to  let  the -bottoms  dry  before 
inserting  in  the  sand  in  the  propagating 
bed  or  box.  lou  can  use  the  old  stocks 
tor  flowering  if  you  haven’t  the  facilities 
for  making  slips.  Should  you  intend  using 
your  old  plants  they  can  be  pinched  back 
a  bit.  Be  sure  to  take  the  plants  indoors 
before  the  cold  weather  starts.  A  fairlv 
rich  light  loam  with  a  little  limestone 
and  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
is  what  the  like.  Some  manure  water 
applied  when  the  flowers  are  starting  will 
•expand  the  bracts.  Careful  watering  and 
plenty  of  sun  will  insure  good  plants. 

hP,  a  'vhite  form  of  this  Euphor¬ 

bia,  namely  E.  pulcherrima  albida.  The 

wh?  CT  °r  18  “ora  or  less  of  a  creamy 
tvhite.  Personally  I  think  that  the  flower 

i1*,1001;  as  though  they  had  been 
washed  out  several  times  until  they  lost 
all  semblance  of  color. 

New  lork  geoege  b.  bishoe 


Peach  Leaf  Curl 

Can  you  tell  us  how  we  can  cure  our 
peach  trees  of  leaf  curl?  j.  f.  f. 

Long  Island 

To  handle  peach  leaf  curl  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray  when  the  trees  are  dormant 
with  a  standard  fungicide.  Treatment 
after  the  dormant  stage  is  of  no  account. 
Concentrated  lime-sulphur,  one  to  15  or 
Bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50  are  suitable 
treatments,  but  must  be  on  while  tree  is 
entirely  dormant  to  get  the  start  of 
leaf  curl  spores. 


Who  Knows  These  Pruners? 

I  have  a  pair  of  pruning  shears  that  I 
use  for  grape  trimming ;  the  only  name 
on  them  is  “Fritz  Howaldt,  Germany.”  I 
would  like  to  know  where  I  could  find 
someone  in  this  country  handling  this 
sxiear.  p  ▼  p 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  know  how  one  gets  accustomed  to 
a  certain  pruner  and  does  not  feel  at 
home  working  with  any  other.  Any  in¬ 
formation  from  readers  will  be  wel¬ 
comed. 


Elm  for  Posts 

What  are  the  lasting  qualities  of  elm 
wood  when  used  for  posts?  I  am  contem¬ 
plating'  building  quite  a  little  fence  in  the 
Spring  and  am  wondering  whether  elm 
trees  about  four  inches  in  diameter  would 
be  all  right  or  would  they  rot  too  easily. 

have  numerous  small  elms  of  the  size 
mentioned  growing  on  low  wet  land  and 
thought  perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  way 
to  utilize  them  to  good  advantage.  I 
would  be  pleased  if  you  would  advise  me 
in  the  matter.  R.  F.  c. 

New  York 

Elm  makes  a  fairly  durable  post  and 
is  worth  using  where  convenient.  Small 
trees  that  are  largely  sapwood  are  not 
so  good  as  larger  timber,  but  are  good 
enough  to  pay  for  use. 


The  Poinsettia 

The  poinsettia  has  long  been  regarded 
as  one  of  our  finest  and  showiest  of 
Christmas  flowering  plants.  The  florists 
all  show  many  fine  specimens  during  the 
Yuletide  season.  Not.  many  people  seem 
to  know  that  this  beautiful  plant  grows 
wild  in  Mexico.  And  other  sub-tropical 
regions.  Mr.  Keller  of  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Gardens  has  raised  several  giant 
specimens  that  are  a  living  monument  to 
his  exceptional  gardening  ability.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  take  a  picture  of  the  flowers  I 
had  to  borrow  an  extension  ladder  from 
the  painter.  By  actual  measurement  the 
plants  are  17  feet  high.  The  flower  forms 
although  not  yet  fully  developed  are  one 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  across.  The  leaves 
are  well  over  a  foot  in  length.  This  plant 
is  rooted  right  in  the  soil  on  the  floor  of 
the  greenhouse.  It  is  cut  back  regularly 
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Cactus  Care  and  Culture 

Of  recent  years  the  Cacti  have  come 
much  to  the  fore  amongst  popular  plants, 
and  today  the  interest  shown  towards 
them  must  be  manifest  to  those  who  ob¬ 
serve  the  displays  in  the  florists'  windows. 
Undoubtedly  the  wonderful  exhibits  ar¬ 
ranged  at  the  flower  shows  in  New  York 
and  Boston  have  done  much  to  popularize 
this  class  of  plant,  while  their  adapta¬ 
bility  to  the  arid  atmosphere  of  the  aver¬ 
age  American  home  renders  them  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  as  house  plants.  The  fact 
that  they  do  not  demand  the  same  un¬ 
remitting  care  in  the  matter  of  watering 
or  do  not  require  repotting  at  such  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  as  most  plants  are  points 
which  we  must  count  in  their  favor  when 
considering  them  as  contestants  for  a 
place  in  the  living-room  window ;  while 
the  same  ability  to  exist  with  a  minimum 
of  attention  makes  them  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  the  requirements  of  the  amateur 
greenhouse  owner  who  is  unable  to  be  at 
hand  throughout  the  day  to  attend  to  the 
detailed  routine  work  of  the  greenhouse 
management.  The  fact  that  there  is  such 
an  amazing  variety  of  distinct  forms  to 
select  from  suggests  the  interest  and 
pleasure  which  accrues  to  the  man  who 
makes  cactus  collecting  a  hobby. 

The  name  Cactus  is  frequently  and  in¬ 
correctly  applied  to  plants  which  do  not 
really  belong  to  this  great  natural  family 
— bo'tanically  known  as  the  Cactaceae. 
Other  plants  of  a  xerophytic  nature  and 
belonging  to  several  very  distinct  fami¬ 
lies  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  many  of  these  have  the  thick,  fleshy 
parts  associated  with  the  true  Cacti,  yet 
the  flower  parts  (upon  which  botanical 
classification  is  based)  show  that  they 
are  really  far  removed  from  the  cacti 
proper.  All  plants  of  this  type  (includ¬ 
ing  the  cacti)  are  grouped  together  un¬ 
der  the  general  heading  of  succulents, 
and  as  they  all  require  similar  cultural 
treatment  it  is  convenient  to  consider 
them  together  in  this  article. 

The  cacti  proper,  with  .the  exception  of 
two  or  three  species  of  Rhipsalis  (mis¬ 
tletoe  cactus)  are  all  natives  of  the  New 
World — the  exceptions  extend  into  South 
Africa.  Cacti  such  as  prickly  pear  (Opun- 
tia)  grow  plentifully  in  South  Africa, 
Australia  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  they  are  not  indigen¬ 
ous  to  those  regions  as  they  represent  the 
naturalized  progeny  of  plants  imported 
from  the  New  World. 

Other  succulents  commonly  found  in 
cultivation  are  the  Aloes  and  Euphorbias, 
chiefly  from  tropical  Africa,  the  Agaves 
from  the  Americas,  Gasterias  from  Africa 
and  Sedums  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  more  popular  genei’a  of  cacti 
include  Cereus,  Opuntia,  Echinocaetus, 
Mammillaria,  Melocactus,  Phyllocaetus, 
Epiphyllum  and  Rhipsalis. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion  the  cacti 
are  not  confined  to  tropical  or  sub-tropi¬ 
cal  regions ;  two  species  of  Opuntia  ex¬ 
tend  northward  to  British  Columbia,  and 
one  is  found  in  New  York  State,  while 
species  of  Echinocereus,  Ecliinocactus 
and  Mammillaria  occur  in  Colorado. 

The  cultivation  of  succulents  in  flower 
pots  or  other  suitable  receptacles  is  really 
a  simple  matter  once  their  requirements 
are  known,  but  many  are  lost  through 
lack  of  knowledge  rather  from  lack  of 
attention.  .  . 

Do  not  purchase  the  attractive  minia¬ 
ture  cactus  gardens  which  are  arranged 
in  artistic  dishes  and  sold  by  many  flor¬ 
ists  with  the  expectation  that  the  plants 
are  going  to  live  almost  indefinitely.  They 
will  not,  and  cannot  do  so  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  named.  Such  arrangements  are 
made  as  purely  decorative  examples  of 
the  florist’s  art,  comparable  to  the  baskets 
of  flowers  which  he  offers,  and  although 
the  former  will  last  in  good  condition  for 
a  very  much  longer  time  than  will  the 
flowers,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  per¬ 
manent. 

When  purchasing  plants  in  flower  pots 
be  sure  they  are  established  and  possess 
a  definite  root  system.  Sometimes  one 
may  acquire  a  cutting  or  slip  from  a  suc¬ 
culent  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  and 
this  may  be  rooted  as  indicated  in  a  later 
paragraph  dealing  with  propagation. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  of  all 
succulents  is  exposure  to  all  available 
sunlight,  and  for  this  reason  when  used 
as  house  plants  they  should  invariably  be 
placed  in  a  window  having  a  southerly  or 
at  least  an  easterly  aspect.  They  are 
also  splendid  subjects  for  putting  out  in 
the  rock  garden  in  the  Summer,  plunging 
the  pots  to  the  rims  in  the  earth  and 
keeping  them  watered  at  intervals.  Very 
attractive  beds  of  succulents  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  similar  manner.  The  plung¬ 
ing  method  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  knocking  them  out  of  their  pots 
and  replanting  in  the  Fall.  s 

In  Winter  a  minimum  temperature  of 
40  to  45  degrees  should  be  maintained, 
and  10  degrees  higher  is  advantageous. 
Of  course  higher  temperatures  are  quite 
in  order,  but  it  is  harmful  to  expose  them 
to'  70  or  75  degrees  in  the  daytime  and 
allow  the  temperature  to  drop  to  35  or 
40  at  night. 

Succulent  plants  like  to  be  somewhat 
confined  at  the  root,  and  for  this  reason 
they  should  not  be  over-potted.  It  is 
really  surprising  how  large  a  plant  will 
grow  and  flourish  in  a  small  receptacle, 
and  a  pot-bound  plant  is  almost  always 
healthy.  For  this  reason  then  make  sure 
that  the  plant  has  filled  all  the  available 
space  with  roots  and  is  really  growing 
too  large  for  the  pot  occupied  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  give  it  a  larger  size.  Spring 
is  the  correct  time  for  repotting.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  plant  is  unhealthy  or  is  in  sour  or 
otherwise  unsuitable  soil  it  may  be  re¬ 


potted  at  any  time,  using  a  sweet  compost 
and  placing  the  plant  in  a  pot  which  will 
only  just  hold  the  root  system. 

The  soil  in  which  succulents  are  grown 
must  be  of  a  very  open  and  porous  na¬ 
ture.  A  suitable  mixture  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  taking  two  parts  of  good  loamy 
soil,  one  part  sharp  sand,  one  part  soft 
brick  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  a  small 
amount  of  humus,  boneineal  at  the  rate 
of  a  6-in.  flowerpot  full  to  a  bushel  of 
soil,  and  a  sprinkling  of  lime,  the  whole 
to  be  mixed  thoroughly  together.  Fill  the 
pots  one-third  full  of  crocks  or  coarse 
cinders  to  provide  ample  drainage.  Upon 
this  place  a  few  coarse  leaves  and  then 
place  the  plant  in  the  center  of  the  pot. 
Ram  the  prepared  compost  firmly  about 
the  roots  and  leave  a  space  of  about  one 
inch  from  the  rim  to  allow  for  watering. 

The  question  of  applying  water  re¬ 
quires  considerable  care.  Many  cacti  die 
through  inadequate  watering.  Amateurs 
are  apt  to  think  that  because  these  plants 
inhabit  desert  regions  they  can  live  prac¬ 
tically  without  water,  while  one  occasion¬ 
ally  hears  such  remarks  as  that  they  ob¬ 
tain  all  the  moisture  they  require  “from 
the  air.”  A  moment’s  reflection  will  serve 
to  show  thd  foolishness  of  this  last  state¬ 
ment,  for  the  desert  air  is  notoriously 
arid,  having  an  extremely  low  humidity, 
so  also  is  the  air  in  most  dwelling-houses. 
Furthermore  the  whole  physiological  con¬ 
struction  of  the  succulents  is  calculated 
to  prevent  the  dry  air  from  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  plant  surfaces  rather 
than  any  possibility  that  the  plant  could 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air. 

While  precipitation  occurs  only  at  in¬ 
frequent  intervals  in  sections  where  suc¬ 
culent  plants  predominate,  yet  they  pos¬ 
sess  very  extensive  root  systems  which 
enable  them  to  tap  distant  supplies  of 
moisture.  Confine  the  same  roots  to  the 
limits  of  a  small  pot  and  stand  that  same 
pot  in  a  sunny  window  and  you  have  an 
entirely  different  story ;  the  small  body  of 
soil  dries  out  very  rapidly,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  roots  have  no  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  moisture,  a  condition  which  the 
plants  resent,  and  although  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
grow  and  thrive  and  eventually  they  will 
succumb. 

The  only  correct  way  to  water  a  plant 
of  this  nature  is  to  give  it  sufficient  water 
to  saturate  the  whole  ball  of  soil  thor¬ 
oughly.  Whenever  practicable  this  is  best 
effected  by  standing  the  pot  in  a  pail  of 
water  for  a  few  minutes;  then  give  no 
more  moisture  until  it  has  dried  out 
again  well.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  no 
definite  rule  as  to  how  often  water  must 
be  applied  can  be  made.  In  Winter  a 
plant  may  only  take  water  every  week, 
or  even  every  two  weeks ;  in  Summer  the 
same  plant  may  require  watering  once  or 
possibly  twice  a  day.  Plants  kept  in  low 
temperatures  will  require  much  less-  wa¬ 
tering  than  those  grown  under  warmer 
conditions.  Stagnant  water  means  sick¬ 
ness  and  eventually  death  to  succulent 
plants,  hence  the  necessity  for  perfect 
drainage. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds, 
cuttings,  division  of  old  plants  or  by 
grafting.  Cuttings  afford  the  most  usual 
means  of  increase,  and  material  may  be 
obtained  from  the  younger  parts  of  the 
plant.  Cut  cleanly  across  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  insert  the  cuttings  in  pure  sand. 
Stand  in  a  sunny  position  and  keep  the 
sand  jusDInoist  until  roots  are  emitted, 
when  the  new  plant  may  be  transferred  to 
another  pot,  using  the  compost  previously 
advised.  Old  plants  which  have  become 
too  large  and  plants  which  show  signs  of 
sickness  are  best  started  again  as  cut¬ 
tings.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  cuttings 
are  easier  to  root  than  those  of  the  suc¬ 
culents.  T.  II.  EVERETT. 

New  York. 


The  Bookshelf 

Rock  Garden  Primer,  by  Archie 
Thornton.  Many  amateur  gardeners  are 
interested  in  rock  plants,  yet  fear  to 
attempt  their  culture.  This  book  with  its 
diagrams  showing  methods  of  planting, 
and  pictures  of  the  finished  work,  will  be 
found  very  helpful.  The  chapter  on  pro¬ 
pagation  of  rock  plants  answers  some 
frequent  questions,  and  the  lists  of 
varieties  are  excellent.  Attractively  il¬ 
lustrated,  including  some  colored  plates, 
and  well  indexed.  Published  by  A.  T. 
De  La  Mare  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  ;  price 
$2. 

Ornamental  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  by 
Eberhard  Abjornson.  The  training  of 
dwarf  fruit  trees  is  an  art  widely 
practiced  in  Europe  but  little  known  here. 
This  attractive  book  gives  pruning  prin¬ 
ciples,  methods  of  training,  budding  and 
grafting  and  pictures  some  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  and  curious  forms  that  are  developed 
by  skilled  gardeners.  These  ususual  trees, 
trained  on  walls  or  forming  ornamental 
shapes,  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  great 
estates  of  wealthy  people  here,  but  in 
Europe  are  frequently  the  pride  o'f 
amateur  gardeners.  Published  by  A.  T. 
De  La  Mare  Co.,  Inc..  New  York ;  at¬ 
tractively  bound  and  illustrated;  price 
.$1.50. 

Sweet  potato  Production  and  Hand¬ 
ling.  by  Homer  C.  Thompson.  This 
useful  manual  will  possess  interest  for 
either  commercial  or  amateur  growers 
of  this  valuable  root;  it  discusses  soil, 
propagation,  planting,  cultivation  and 
marketing,  and  includes  a  useful  reference 
list  of  publications  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  concisely  written,  and  attrac¬ 
tively  illustrated.  Published  by  Orange 
.Tudd  Publishing  Co.,  New  York;  127 
pages ;  price  $1.25. 


Seed  Book  -  Free 


In  making  your  plans  for  the  1930  growing  season,  con¬ 
sult  Burpee’s  Annual  first  !  It  will  help  you  to  decide 
what  to  grow  and  makes  it  easy  to  select  the  best 
varieties  suited  for  your  purpose.  Burpee’s  Annual  is  a 
valuable  book  of  176  pages,  easy  to  read,  full  of  pictures 
and  news  of  foremost  interest  to  all  growers  and  garden¬ 
ers.  It  offers  the  best  in  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower 
Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Farm  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roots,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs,  and  Roses. 

When  you  consider  that  Burpee  has  introduced  into 
America  more  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  that 
are  now  in  general  commerce  than  anyone  else,  you 
will  realize  how  important  it  is  for  you  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  Annual. 

New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

A  new  early  Sweet  Corn,  Burpee’s  Gold  Coin,  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  you  because  in  matures  ahead  of 
the  famous  Burpee  Golden  Bantam,  yet  it  produces  ears 
9  inches  long.  Burpeeana  Cauliflower  is  the  best  strain 
of  this  money-making  crop.  New  Carrots,  new  Rad¬ 
ishes,  and  many  other  new,  outstanding  varieties  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated  in  Burpee’s  Annual.  For 
those  who  grow  flowers,  we  have  new  “Ruffled”  Sweet 
Peas,  new  Giant  “Gold  Medal”  Dahlias,  new  Zinnias, 
new  Gladflowers,  new  Majestic  Snapdragons,  and  others. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  today.  It  will 
be  mailed  to  you  free  and  postpaid. 

- TEAR  HERE - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

118  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 

Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

% 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


MILK 

December :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.22  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A.  $1,935  plus  differentials; 
Class  215,  $2,185;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  differential  of 
0%c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  of  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  over  3.5  per  cent. 
In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential  is  4c. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class 

L 

$3.22 ; 

Glass  2,  $2.30;  Class  3, 

$2.10. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  . 

$0.40 

@$0.40% 

Extra,  92  score . 

.39% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.34 

@ 

•38% 

Seconds  . 

.30 

@ 

.32 

Lower  grades  . 

.28 

@ 

.29 

Ladles  . 

@ 

*JO 

.DO 

Pa  eking  stock . 

.27 

@1 

.28% 

Renovated  . 

@ 

•34% 

Sweet  fancy  . . 

.41%  @ 

.42 

hxtra 

.40%  @ 

.41 

Firsts  . 

.35 

@ 

.39 

Seconds  . 

90 

@ 

.35 

Centralized  , . 

@" 

.37 

CHEESE 

State  flats  held,  fancy ..  $0.20  @$ 0.2014 


Average  run  . 

.23  %@ 

.24% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .... 

22 

Average  run  . 

.21 

Wis.  flats,  June . 

.24%  @ 

.25 

Fresh  . 

.22%  @ 

.2.3 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy... 
Young  America,  fresh  .  . 

.22%  @ 

.23 

.23  @ 

•23% 

Short  held . 

.23%  @ 

.24 

EGGS 

Nearby  white,  extra  .  .  .  . 

.$0.02  @$0.03 

Average  extras . 

.59  @ 

.00 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  ,54@ 

.58 

Firsts  . 

.  .50  @ 

.52 

Pullets . 

.45  @ 

.47 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  .  . 

.  .55  @ 

.02 

Mixed  colors . 

.03  @ 

.04 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .57(3} 

.59 

( 'ommon  to  good  . 

.45@‘ 

.55 

('old  storage,  fancy . 

Lower  grades  . . . 

.  .42@ 

.44 

.  .34  @ 

.38 

DRESSED  POULTRY, 

SQUABS 

( 'hiekens,  fancy,  lb.  . 

$0.340  80.30 

Fair  to  good  . .  . . 

.27  @ 

.32 

Roosters  . 

•  ••••• 

.21  @ 

.24 

Fowls  . . 

.27  @ 

.35 

.28 

Geese  . )  . . . . 

•  ••••• 

.18(5} 

.27 

Turkeys— Dry, 

Nearby — Toms  . . 

•  ••••• 

,30@ 

.40 

Hens  . 

.30  @ 

.37 

Maryland- — Toms'  . 

•  ••••• 

.30@ 

.40 

Hens  . 

•  ••••» 

.30  @ 

.38 

Virginia — Toms  .  . 

...... 

.30  @ 

.38 

Hens  . 

,30@ 

.3(5 

Mediums  . 

...... 

.21  @ 

.25 

Old  toms  . 

...... 

.27  O 

.30 

Old  bens  . 

...... 

.27  @ 

.31 

Northwestern  and 

Mountain  States — 

Toms  . .  • 

...... 

.30@ 

.37 

Hens  . 

...... 

.30  @ 

.35 

Mediums  . 

.20  @ 

.20 

Western- — Toms  . . 

•  ••••• 

.30  @ 

.30 

Hens  . 

...... 

.30  @ 

,34 

Mediums  . 

•  ••••• 

.20  @ 

.25 

Southwestern — Toms  . . . 

.30@ 

.35 

Hens  . 

.300 

.33 

Mediums  . 

•  ••••• 

.20  @ 

.24 

Texas — Toms  .  . .  . 

•  ••••• 

.30  @ 

.34 

Hens  . 

.300) 

.32 

Mediums  . 

...... 

.20  @ 

.24 

Old  toms . 

.20  @i 

.29 

Old  hens  . 

.20  @ 

.30 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . . 

.40(3) 

.45 

Dark,  doz . 

3.50 

2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Fowls,  lb.  .  • 
Chickens  ... 
Roosters  •  •  • 

Ducks . 

Geese  . 

Rabbits,  lb. 


. $0.24@$0.26' 

. 20  @  .21 

. 13(8}  .14 

. 23(8}  .24 

. 27(8)  .30 

. 16@  .22 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $12.00(8 $12.50 

Bnllg  .  6.00(8'  9.00 

Cows  .  6.00 (8)  8.25 

Calves,  best  .  16.00(8  17.50 

Common  to  good  .  12.00(8  15.00 

Sheep .  4.50(8}  6.50 

Lambs  .  11.00(8  14.00 

Hogs,  .  9.80(8)  10.15 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice  lb . $0.21  (8  $0.22 

Hood  to  prime  . 16(8)  -IS 

Culls  .  11(8}  .13 

Lambs,  bead  .  6.00(812.50 

Steers.  100  lbs . 22.00(828.00 

Hulls  . 13.50@14.00 

Cows  . 15.o0@16.00 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  12  lbs.  .22 (3}  .24 

14  to  20  lbs . 18(8}  .20 


POTATOES 


L.  L,  150  lbs . $4.00@$5.25 

In  bulk.  180  lbs . 6.00@  6.25 

Me.,  in  bulk  180  lbs . .  .  4.50@  5.00 

150  lbs . 3.85  @  4.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl.  .  . .  1.25@  2.50 

Del.,  and  lid.,  bu . 1.25(8}  1.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets  bu . $2.50@$3.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .25 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00 @  2.00 

Ton  . 28.00@33.00 

'  arrots,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.25(8  3.00 

Celery,  doz . . . 75@  1.25 

Horseradish.  Mo.,  bbl . S.00@10.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50(8)  1.00 

T^eeks,  100  bchs.  . .  3.00@  4.00 


Onions,  100  lbs . 

2.25 

Parsnips,  bu . 

.  .  1 .250} 

1 .75 

Peas,  bu . 

.  .  4.00@ 

7.50 

Peppers,  bu . 

.  .  5.00(3} 

7.00 

Spinach,  bu . 

.050} 

i  .50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 

.  .  1.750} 

2.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

.  .  4.00(3) 

5.00 

dried  beans — JobTihu/  Prices 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney . 

9.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl.  .  .  . 

14.00 

Greenings  . 

9.00 

Baldwins,  . 

7.00 

Spy . 

8.00 

Wealthy . 

.  3.000} 

(5.50 

York  Imp . 

.  3.500} 

5.75 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  . . 

.  8.000) 

9.50 

Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt . 

.  .90(3) 

1.10 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.  .40  @ 

.55 

WILD  RABBITS 

Cottontail,  pair . $0.10@$0.30 

Jacks,  pair  . 750}  .90 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  - $24.00@$25.00 

No.  2  .  22.00  @  23.00 

No.  3  .  14.00@  21.00 

Clover  mixed  .  15.00(8}  23.00 

Straw,  rye .  16.00 @  17.00 

Oats  and  wheat  .  14.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.43% 

No.  1  northern  Spring  .  1.50% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  1.07% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . . 58% 

Bye  . 1.12% 

Barley  . 80 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

.Milk,  grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B  . 

Butter,  best,  lb.  . 

Cheese,  best  lb.  . . 

Eggs,  best  doz.  , . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Roasting  chicken 
Ducks,  lb.  ...... 

Apples,  doz . 


lb. 


_ ^  < 

F0.19 

. 

.no 

$0.4  9  @ 

.50 

.35  @ 

.42 

.700) 

.75 

.00 

.450) 

.55 

.400) 

.55 

.45  (3> 

.55 

.  .35  @ 

.40 

.60 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


Eggs  show  a  decline  with  a  break  in  the 
weather.  Butter  and  poultry  are  barely  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  about 
steady:  creamery,  prints,  47  to  48c;  tubs,  45  (o 
4<ie;  firsts,  42  to  44c;  undergrades,  40  to  41c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  20c  longhorn  20 
to  27c;  bricks.  27  to  28c;  new  flats,  28c;  brick 
Swiss,  30c;  limburger,  33c.  Eggs,  lower;  grade 
A,  hennery,  51  to  58c;  grade  B,  storage  42  to 
44c;  grade  C,  38  to  40c;  pullets,  41  to  46c;  near¬ 
by  at  mark,  48  to  55c, 

Poultry.— -Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  24 
to  34c;  chickens,  28  to  34c;  old  roosters,  21 
to  24c;  ducks,  20  to  28c;  geese,  18  to  22c;  tur¬ 
keys,  25  to  33c.  Live  poultry,  weak;  springers, 
20  to  23c;  fowls,  10  to  28c;  old  roosters,  20c; 
ducks,  20  to  22c;  geese,  20  to  21c;  turkeys,  34 
to  35c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Graven- 
stem,  Wolf  River,  Alexander,  bu.,  $3.25  to 
$1.50;  Baldwin,  75c  to  $1.85;  Twenty-ounce, 
Greening,  $1.75  to  $2;  Jonathan,  Wealthy  $2  to 
$2.25;  King,  Rome  Beauty,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  De- 
lieious,  $2.75  to  $3:  McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $3.25. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.55; 
150-lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.25;  Idaho,  100-lb.  sack, 
$4.75;  sweets,  Del.,  bu.  crate,  $1.85  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  cwt., 
$8.35;  medium,  $8.50;  red  kidney,  $9.75:  mar¬ 
row,  $11;  white  kidney,  $12.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  100-lb.  sack, 
$1.75  to  $2;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$4.25  to  $4.50;  grapes,  Cal.,  Malaga,  lug,  $1.75 
*o  $2;  Emperor,  keg.,  $5.50  to  $6;  oranges,  Cal., 
box,  $5  to  $6.50;  Fla.,  $4.50  lo  $6;  tangerines, 
Fla.,  box,  $2  to  $3:  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt., 
90c  to  $1. 

Vegetables.- — Beans,  green  and  wax,  Fla., 
box.  $1.50  to  $4;  Lima,  Cuba,  bu.  hamper,  $4  to 
$4.25;  beets,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  Brussels  sprouts, 
fit.,  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu..  60c  to  $1;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.50;  celery,  doz.,  85c  to  $1;  cucumbers,  Fla., 
bu.  hamper.  $4  to  $5;  eggplant,  Fla.,  bu. 
hamper,  $3  to  $3.75:  endive,  11).,  20  to  35c; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $12;  kale.  Md.,  bu.,  $1.25; 
lettuce,  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1:  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
75c  to  $1;  parsnips,  bn.,  $1.50  to  $2;  peas. 
Cal.,  bu.  hamper.  $5;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $6 
to  $7.50;  pumpkins,  bu..  50c;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.  20  to  25c;  spinach.  Md.,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.40;  squash,  lb.,  3  to  3 % c ;  tomatoes,  8-lb. 
bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Sweets.- — Honey,  steady;  light.  2-doz.  box, 
$4.50:  dark.  $3.  Maple  products,  steady;  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Feeds.— Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $17; 
clover  mixed,  $15.50;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $11.50; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $31;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $32;  red-dog,  $38;  cottonseed  meal,  30 
per  Vent  protein,  $41.25:  oilmeal,  34  per  cent, 
$55.50;  hominy,  $39.80;  gluten,  $42.40;  oatfeed, 
$15.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4;  Alfalfa, 
$15  to  $16;  Alsike,  $14  to  $15;  clover,  $34  to 
$16.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

About  the  most  important  happening  on  the 
Boston  Produce  Market  during  the  past  week 
was  the  decided  slump  on  eggs  with  a  drop  of 
several  cents  a  dozen.  Few  important  changes 
were  noted  on  other  produce.  The  wool  market 
bad  continued  quiet  with  prices  generally  lower. 

Apples.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Market  firm.  Various  varieties,  ordinary,  50c 
lo  $1.  Baldwins,  ordinary.  75c  to  $1.25:  large 
fancy,  $1.50  to  $2:  few  higher.  McIntosh,  or¬ 
dinary,  $2  to  $2.50:  best  mostly  $3  to  $3.50: 
large  extra  fancy,  $3.75  to  $4  bu.  box.  Wash., 
extra  fancy,  Staymans,  $2.25  to  $2.75  box. 

Beets. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  85c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Texas, 
erts..  few  sales.  $3  to  $3.50. 

Cabbage.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Danish  native  mostly,  60  to  S5e  std.  bu.  box: 
few  sales.  N.  Y.,  $1.65  to  $1.75  100-lb.  sack. 
Native  Savoy,  $1.50  to  $2  bbl. 

Carrots.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Market  weaker.  Native  cut  off.  75c  to  $1.10  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.  washed,  cut  off,  few  sales.  75c 
to  $1  bu.  bskt.  Calif-,  small  erts.,  bchd.,  $2.75 
to  $3.25 


Cranberries. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  14 -bbl.  erts.,  Howes,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Celery.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  bchs.,  Pascal,  $3  to  $4  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.,  2-3  erts.,  washed,  best,  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
Calif,  erts.,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse,  50  to  60  cukes,  $8  to  $11  std. 
bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hothouse,  38  beads,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bn. 
box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.,  best,  $4  to  $5  crt. ; 
poorer  lower.  Ariz.,  erts.,  $5.50  to  $6. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass..  N.  Y.  and  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  85c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  100-lb.  bags  No. 
1  Mass,  yellow,  $1.75  to  $1.90.  N.  Y.  and  Minn., 
mostly  $2  to  $2.15.  Spanish,  %  case,  best, 
$2.50  to  $2.60.  poorer  lower. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.,  100-lb.  bags,  $2.50  to  $2.55.  P.  E.  I.,  90- 
lb.  bags,  $2.40  to  $2.60. 

Radishes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  60  bchs.,  hothouse,  $2  to  $2.75 
std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Va.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Texas,  $1.50  to  $1.75  bu. 
bskt. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hothouse,  mostly  15  to  25c;  few  higher 
lb.  Ohio  hothouse,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2  8-lb.  bskt. 
Cuba,  6-bskt.  erts.,  216s,  mostly  $2.75. 

Hay. — Market  quiet,  demand  light.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $22.50  to  $23.  Eastern,  $17.50  to 
$21.50.  Clover  mixed,  $20.50  to  $21.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
40c;  firsts,  37  to  39  %c ;  seconds,  35  to  36%c  lb. 

Eggs.- — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  56c;  white  extras,  55c;  fresh  eastern, 
53  to  55c  doz. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  N.  Y.  twins  held,  25 
to  28e;  fresh,  24%  to  25c;  western  twins  held, 
25  to  28c;  fresh,  24  to  25c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $7.75  to 
$8;  Calif.,  small  white.  $8.50  to  $9;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $8  to  $8.50;  red  kidney,  $9.25  to  $9.50  100- 
lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet;  demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved;  receipts  of  domestic  at  port  of  Boston 
for  week  ending  Dec.  14,  4,594.600  lbs. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  34  to  35c; 
clothing,  28  to  29c;  %  blood,  combing,  41c; 
clothing,  35  to  36c;  %  blood,  combing,  41  to 

42c;  clothing,  40  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing,  41 
to  42c;  clothing,  39c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  83  to  85c; 
clothing,  73  to  77c;  %  blood,  combing,  83  to 

85c;  clothing,  75  to  80c;  %  blood,  combing,  78 
to  81 0;  clothing,  75  to  78c;  %  blood,  combing, 
70  to  75c;  clothing,  07  to  70c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  83  to  85c;  clothing,  75  to  80c;  %  blood, 
combing,  83  to  85c;  clothing,  75  to  80c;  % 

blood,  combing,  73  to  70c;  clothing,  70  to  72c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  fully  normal,  market  about 
steady  with  week  ago;  demand  draggy.  Bulk 
of  sales,  $9.75  to  $10.75. 

Cattle.— Supply  butcher  cows  rather  light; 
vealers  liberal;  market  about  50c  higher  on 

slaughter  cows  and  bulls;  vealers  weak  with 
some  sales  25  to  50c  lower;  demand  fairly  ac¬ 
tive  for  killing  cattle,  slow  for  vealers. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $7  to  $8. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $9  to  $13.50; 
cull  and  common,  $7  to  $9. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  rather  light,  market 
about  50c  higher;  demand  fair.  Not  enough 
sheep  offered  to  test  market. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.,  $11.50  to 
$14.50;  cull  and  common,  all  weights,  $9  to 
$11.50. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  barely  normal,  market 
firm,  some  sales  better  grades,  $5  to  $10  higher; 
demand  fairly  active.  Choice,  head,  $210  to 
$220;  good,  $165  to  $210;  medium,  $90  to  $130; 
common,  $60  to  $80. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  26c:  dressed,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  23  to  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  38 
to  40c;  yearlings,  live,  lb.,  24  to  26c;  Leghorns, 
23c:  springers,  live,  lb.,  25  to  28e;  dressed,  lb., 
40  to  45c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  40c;  dressed,  lb., 
55c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  28c;  dressed,  lb.,  45c; 
squabs,  pair,  50  to  75c;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  65c; 
eggs,  grade  A,  doz..  tiO  to  65c;  fancy,  white, 
crate,  $22  to  $22.50;  grade  A,  $15  to  $18.25; 
duck  eggs,  doz..  85c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Carrots,  bu.,  65  to 
75c;  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c;  cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  head,  4  to  5c; 
honey,  qt.,  60  to  75c;  caps,  25c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  3c;  kohlrabi,  boh.,  5  to  10c;  leeks, 
doz.  bchs.,  35c;  potatoes,  wholesale,  bu.,  $1.30; 
retail,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $2;  radishes,  doz.  belts,  60c; 
turnips,  bu.,  65  to  75c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu..  graded,  $1.50  to  $3.50; 
bu.,  not  graded,  50c  to  $1.50. 

liny,  mixed,  $12  to  $15. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  . $12.50(5)13.50 

950  to  1,100,  good  . 13.00(5)13.50 

800  up,  medium  . 11.50(513.00 

Common  .  9.00@11.50 

Ileifers,  850  down,  good  . 11.00@12.50 

Common  and  medium  .  7.50@11.00 

Cows,  good  .  8.75@  9.50 

Common  and  medium  .  0.50@  8.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters .  4.50@  6.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef  .  9. 25(5)10. 00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  7.00@  9.25 

Calves,  500  down,  med.  to  eh . 10.00@15.00 

Cull  and  common  .  6.00@10.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  to  ch . 15.50@17.00 

Medium  . 12.00@15.50 

Cull  and  common  . 7.00@12.00 

HOGS 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  med.  to  ch. . .  $9.35@$9.75 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  med.  to  ch...  9.65(5)  9.75 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200,  med.  to  ch .  9.65(5  9.75 

Lt.  Its.,  130  to  160,  med.  to  ch .  9.00(5  9.75 

SI.  pigs,  90  to  130,  med.  to  ch .  8.75@  9.35 

Pkg.  sows,  smooth  lt.  wts.  exc . 7.75@  8.25 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  84  down,  good  to  ch . $13.75(514.25 

92  down,  medium  . 12.00(5)13.75 

All  wts.,  common  . 10.00@12.00 

Yearling  wethers — 

110  down,  med.  to  ch .  8.00@11.00 

Ewes,  120  down,  med.  to  eh .  5.25(5)  0.75 

120  to  150,  med.  to  ch .  4.75 @  6.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  2.50@  5.25 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbls.,  Va.,  unclassified,  2% -in.  Ben 
Davis,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  bu.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1. 
2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  2  Vi  -in. 

Wealthies,  $1.25;  unclassified,  2%-jn.  Baldwins, 
$1.35  to  $1.50:  few,  $1.65;  2% -in.,  $1.15  to 
$1.35;  2%-in.  Northern  Spys,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  W 
Va.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Black  Twigs,  $1.65  to 
$1.75:  2%-in.  York  Imperials,  $1.50;  2%-in. 

Grimes  Golden,  some  scalded,  $1.40;  unclassi¬ 
fied,  2%-in.  Rome  Beauties,  $1.50;  2%-in.  York 
Imperials,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  Va..  unclassified,  2VJ- 
in.  Delicious.  $1.35  to  $1.50;  beans,  Fla.,  string- 
less.  bu..  fair  condition,  green,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
broccoli.  Va.,  bn..  90c  to  $1;  cabbage,  Va.,  bu., 
Savov.  75c  to  $1.15;  carrots,  N.  Y.,  bu.  washed. 
$1.25  to  $1.35;  celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  erts.,  $3.25  (o 
$3.75;  cranberries,  N.  J..  %  -bbl.  boxes.  Howes, 
$4.50  to  $4.75:  %  -bbl .  boxes,  $9;  kale,  Va.,  bu., 
75c;  bbl.,  $1.50 f  lettuce,  Ohio,  hothouse,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  90c  to  $1;  mushrooms.  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt., 
75c  to  $1;  few.  $1.15;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade,  150-lb.  sacks,  Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  $3.90  to 
$4.10;  Minnesota  whites,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  2-bu. 
sacks  Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  best,  $3.25  to  $3.40;  Pa. 


whites,  $3.15  to  $3.35;  100-lb.  sacks,  Idaho 
Russetts,  $3  to  $3.50;  25-lb.  sacks,  90e;  spin¬ 
ach,  Va.,  bu.,  75  to  80c:  sweet  potatoes,  N.  J., 
bu.,  75  to  80c;  sweet  potatoes,  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs., 

No.  1  yellows,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  Del.,  bu.  hprs., 

No.  1  yellows.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  few,  $1.65:  to¬ 

matoes,  Ohio,  hothouse,  8-lb.  bskt.,  small,  $1.15 
to  $1.25;  medium,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  large,  $1.40 
to  $1.50;  turnips,  bu.,  N.  V.,  $1.25  to  $1.40. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Standard  Timothy,  $18.50  to  $19;  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  $19.50  to  $20;  No.  2,  $16.50  to  $17.50: 
No.  3,  $14.50  to  $15.50;  No.  1  light  clover 

mixed,  $18  to  $19;  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No.  1 
clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19;  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No. 
1  clover,  $18.50  to  $19.50;  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No. 
1  oat  straw,  $12  to  $12.50;  No.  2,  $11  to-  $12; 
No.  1  wheat,  $12  to  $12.50;  No.  2,  $11.50  to 
$12;  No.  1  rye,  $12  to  $12.50;  No.  2,  $11.50 
to  $12. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Locals,  fresh  select,  whites,  55  to  57c; 
browns,  53  to  55c;  current  receipts,  38  to  42c; 
pullet  eggs,  45  to  52c  doz.  Poultry. — Fresh- 
killed,  full-dressed  hens,  42c;  hog-dressed,  38c 
lb.  Live  poultry,  hens,  heavy,  27  to  29c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  16  to  20c;  roosters,  18  to  19c;  springers, 
heavy,  23  to  25c;  Leghorns,  20  to  22c;  ducks, 
23  to  25c :  geese,  18  to  23c  per  lb. ;  common 
pigeons,  pair,  40  to  50c. 


PhiJa.  Produce  Markets 

% 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  market  has  had  the  holiday  appearance 
for  the  past  ten  days,  with  the  arrival  of 
Christmas  greens.  Laurel  from  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  met  a  fairly  good  demand  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes,  by  store-keepers.  Most  sales  were 
made  at  2  to  3c  per  yard.  Holly  in  boxes 
1  rom  Maryland  and  Delaware  moved  well  at  $4 
to  $4.50,  while  wreaths  were  mostly  8  to  15c. 
Mistletoe  from  North  and  South  Carolina 
brought  $2  to  $4  per  barrel,  and  bushels  sold 
at  $1.50  to  $2.  Receipts  of  apples  were  quite 
liberal  throughout  the  entire  week.  Demand 
was  quite  active  and  the  market  held  about 
steady.  Virginia  Yorks.  2%  -in.  and  up,  sold 
at  $5  to  $5.50  a  barrel.  Fair  quality  Staymans 
of  the  same  size  sold  at  $5.50  to  $6  a  barrel. 
Bushel  stock  moved  slowly  with  ordinary  offer¬ 
ings  neglected.  Staymans  brought  $2  to  $2.50. 
while  Romes  and  Jonathans  were  mostly  $2  to 
$2.25,  and  Yorks.  $1.25  to  $1.75.  The  market 
for  string  beans  held  about  steady  for  the  best, 
but  ordinary  stock  was  slow  and  irregular.  The 
cabbage  market  weakened  slightly  at  the  close, 
under  a  rather  slow  demand.  Bulk  offerings 
from  New  York  sold  at  $25  to  $30  a  ton,  with 
a  few  sales  up  to  $33.  New  cabbage  from  Nor¬ 
folk  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  lialf-barrel  hamper. 
Celery  met  a  good  demand  but  receipts  were 
heavy  and  the  market  about  steady.  N.  Y. 
State,  2-3  crates,  sold  at  $3  to  $3.25  with  a 
few  fancy  up  to  $3.50.  California,  full  size 
crates  brought  $4  to  $5.  Mushrooms  moved 
slowly  and  the  market  was  weaker.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  3-lb.  baskets,  whites,  sold  at  75c  to  $1, 
while  the  lower  grades  were  down  to  40c.  Greens 
were  slow,  with  kale,  escarole,  endive  and  broc¬ 
coli  meeting  only  a  limited  demand.  The  let¬ 
tuce  market  was  steady,  with  California,  Ari¬ 
zona  and  Florida  supplying  the  market.  Best 
California  Iceberg  brought  $4.25  to  $5.25  a 
crate,  while  Arizona  stock  was  quoted  at  $5.25 
to  $5.50.  Florida  Big  Boston  sold  at  $1.75  to 
$2  a  crate  of  two-dozen  heads. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  for  the  week  amounted  to  over 
25,000  cases,  an  increase  over  the  previous  week 
of  nearly  9.000  cases.  Prices  have  now  passed 
their  peak  for  this  year,  and  the  usual  seasonal 
decline  has  started.  The  decline  this  year, 
thus  far,  has  been  gradual  with  no  sharp  break. 
Production  lias  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  ex¬ 
pected  earlier  in  the  season,  and  this  fact  has 
probably  held  tbe  market  in  its  relatively  firm 
position.  Fine  fresh  eggs  met  a  good  demand 
and  held  steady,  with  fresh  extra  firsts  at  58c. 
Fresh  firsts  were  mostly  53  to  54c,  while  sec¬ 
onds  were  45  to  47c.  Fancy  carton  eggs  have 
held  up  remarkably  well,  with  most  sales  during 
the  pus),  week  at  64  to  65e,  compared  with  53 
to  54c  a  year  ago. 

Offerings  of  live  poultry  were  light  but  the 
market  was  weak  due  to  slow  trading.  The  buy¬ 
ers  lacked  confidence  to  buy  at  existing  quota¬ 
tions,  and  considerable  stock  was  carried  over. 
Fancy  live  fowls  were  again  lower  and  sold  at 
25  to  26c,  while  Leghorns  were  mostly  20  to 
22c.  Spring  chickens  met  a  slow  demand  and 
the  market  was  weak,  with  24  to  26c  for  fancy 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Broilers  and  roasting  chick¬ 
ens  were  also  slow,  with  fancy  roasters  at  24 
to  25c.  Turkeys  met  only  a  limited  demand, 
considering  the  holiday  trade,  and  faney  nearby 
birds  could  not  do  better  than  28  to  30c. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  was  relatively 
slow  and  the  offerings  were  ample  for  the  trade 
requirements.  Turkeys  moved  slowlv,  with  de¬ 
mand  limited  to  fancy  stock.  Fresh  killed 
fowls  were  in  light  supply  and  firm.  Nearby 
turkeys  brought  38  to  40c  for  fancy  offerings', 
but  ordinary  were  very  slow  at  32c.  Western 
stock  in  heavy  supply  was  slow.  Chickens  were 
slow  except  for  fancy.  Ducks  brought  25  to 
28c,  while  fat  geese  were  mostly  23  to  25c. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Crops 
and  Markets 

It  was  reported  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Ohio  Canners’  Association  that  there  was  a 
shortage  in  every  fruit  and  vegetable  crop  pro¬ 
duced  in  Ohio.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
Ohio  products,  due  to  quality. 

Although  there  is  a  shortage  of  milk,  and 
producers’  costs  are  rising,  milk  will  continue 
to  sell  at  13  cents  a  quart  in  Youngstown  for 
a  short  time  at  least.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  reduce  the  bottle  loss  in  order  that  the  price 
may  be  held  down  to  this  amount.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  housewife  to  co-operate  in  this 
effort. 

A  great  many  of  the  orchards  that  I  have 
seen  in  Northeastern  Ohio  are  badly  in  need  of 
trimming.  If  these  orchards  would  receive  the 
proper  trimming  this  Winter  with  a  good  ap¬ 
plication  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of 
soda  in  early  Spring  followed  by  intelligent 
methods  of  spraying,  many  dollars  would  be 
added  to  the  value  of  the  fruit  crop  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Vineyards  are  being  enlarged  and  more 
iteing  planted  in  the  grape  growing  belt  a  few 
miles  from  Lake  Erie. 

„  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fruit  growers  of 
Northeastern  Ohio  are  not  raising  as  many 
strawberries  as  they  should  as  this  is  a  consis¬ 
tently  paying  crop. 

Cleveland  Produce.  —  Butter,  extras,  41c; 
extra  firsts,  40  to  40% c;  seconds,  33  to  33 %e; 
Hggs,  extras,  54c;  firsts,  47c.  Poultrv. — Fowls, 
27c:  medium,  24c;  Leghorn,  17c;  springers,  19c; 
ducks,  18c;  turkeys,  25c;  geese,  16  to  18e; 
roosters,  17c.  Potatoes. — N.  Y.,  $4.10  to  $4.15 
per  100-lb.  sack;  Idaho  Russet,  $4  to  $4.25  per 
100-lb.  sack;  Maine  Green  Mountains,  $4.40 
per  150-lb.  sack;  home-grown,  $1.60  to  $1.65 
per  bu.  sack. 

Cleveland  Livestock. — Hogs,  receipts,  5,300; 
holdover,  none;  market  light;  lights  and  pigs, 
steady  to  25c  lower,  other  25  to  35c  off:  150 
to  300  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $9.60;  pigs,  $9:  sows,  $7.75: 
stags,  $6.  Cattle. — Receipts  1,000;  market 
cows  and  handy  weight  steers,  active,  strong; 
others  about  steady;  bulk  steers,  $10.50  to 
$11-25;  few  good  yearlings,  $13;  fat  cows,  $6.50 
to  $8;  cutter  grades,  $4  to  $6  mostly.  Calves. 
— Receipts  550;  market  50c  higher;  better 
grade,  $17  to  $17.50;  medium,  $13  to  $15;  culls 
down  to  $9  or  under.  Sheep. — Receipts  3.600: 
lambs,  strong;  spots,  25c  higher.  Heavy  lambs 
at  $12;  50c  up;  better  grades,  $13.75  to  $14  or 
better;  medium  tlirowouts,  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
sheep  steady.  M.  E.  H. 
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Palms  for  the  Living-room 

There  is  probably  nothing  which  gives 
a  more  refined  or  home-like  look  to  the 
ordinary  living-room  than  a  few  well- 
selected  plants,  and  no  matter  how  costly 
the  furniture  or  drapery  in  any  room  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  handsome  plants 
gives  an  artistic  appearance  which  is 
noted  by  the  intelligent  person  at  once. 
Palms  themselves  are  always  handsome, 
and  while  some  of  them  are  easy  to  grow 
there  are  others  that  are  very  difficult, 
and  on  that  account  only  those  should 
be  chosen  that  will  stand  the  dry  air  that 
is  usual  in  our  rooms  especially  in  Win¬ 
ter  time.  One  of  the  best  and  most  easi¬ 
ly  grown  palms  is  Kentia  Belmoreana,  as 
it  is  not  only  a  good  grower  but  one  that 
is  generally  clean  and  requires  but  little 
care  other  than  watering  and  keeping 
free  from  frost  or  too  low  a  temperature 
The  usual  temperature  of  our  living- 
rooms  generally  suits  it.  Kentia  Forste- 
riana  is  of  rather  a  stronger  growth  and 
heavier  leaves  but  with  similar  habits, 
and  requires  the  same  care.  This  variety 
is  often  planted  several  in  a  pot  or  tub 
in  order  to  give  a  more  massive  effect. 
Areca  lutescens  as  its  name  implies  is  of 
a  lighter  or  more  yellowish  green,  espe¬ 
cially  the  stems,  and  makes  a  good  con¬ 
trast  with  the  other  varieties.  Cocos 
Weddelliana  is  an  extremely  beautiful  va¬ 
riety  almost  like  a  very  fine  fern  in  looks 
and  habit.  It  is  a  delicate  plant,  how¬ 
ever,  and  rather  hard  to  grow,  but  a 
small  plant  on  the  dining-room  table 
lends  a  most  charming  appearance  to  the 
entire  scene,  and  one  which  is  appreciated 
at  once  by  all.  h.  w.  hales. 


Candytuft  for  Cut  Flowers 

This  old-fashioned  annual  has  been  so 
much  improved  lately  and  so  many  new 
colors  are  now  available  that  it  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful  for  cutting  pur¬ 
poses,  bouquets,  etc.  Instead  of  being 
confined  as  of  old  to  white  and  purple  we 
now  have  almost  all  colors  from  pure 
white,  all  through  the  different  shades  of 
pink,- rose  and  carmine  to  an  extremely 
dark  purple  and  all  seem  to  harmonize 
well  with  most  other  flowers.  It  is  a  good 
strong  grower  and  the  flowers  keep  well 
after  cutting ;  it  does  not  wilt  as  quickly 
as  the  well-known  sweet  Alyssum.  It 
makes  a  good  filling  in.  cut-flower  work 
and  one  which  the  busy  man  or  woman 
will  appreciate  more  and  more  after  use, 
as  the  stems  are  stiff  and  long  enough  for 
most  general  purposes. 

It  is  easily  grown  in  ordinary  rich  gar¬ 
den  soil,  and  blooms  from  early  till  late 
in  the  season,  and  frequently  after  a 
severe  frost  that  kills  many  other  flowers. 
It  will  often  fill  a  want  of  the  busy  flor¬ 
ist  or  grower  and  besides  its  many  other 
merits,  frequently  has  a  most  pleasant 
odor.  It  deserves  to  be  popular  and  I 
think  anyone  who  once  grows  it  will 
not  willingly  be  without  it  afterwards. 
Another  advantage  is  it  often  sows  itself 
and  so  becomes  established  quickly  in  the 
ordinary  garden  of  the  amateur. 

H.  w.  HALES. 


A  Window  Salad  Garden 

I  have  long  experimented  with  window 
gardening  and  I  have  found  much  pleas¬ 
ure  and  a  considerable  number  of  pleas¬ 
ant  additions  to  our  Winter  menus  by 
raising  various  small,  quickly-grown 
salad  greens.  I  soon  found  that  to  have 
any  success  the  soil  must  be  extra  rich 
and  must  be  well  drained.  I  have  a 
very  sunny  kitchen  window  facing  south¬ 
east,  and  here  on  the  broad  sill  I  placed 
a  long  narrow  box  which  just  fitted  nice¬ 
ly.  I  put  a  strip  of  tin  underneath  to 
protect  the  sill,  then  in  the  box  I  always 
used  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  and  pebbles 
for  drainage,  next  a  layer  of  rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  then  a  layer  of  the  richest  garden 
loam  we  possessed,  and  last  some  good 
sand  (not  the  building  variety)  in  which 
to  sow  seeds.  If  I  , could,  get  muck  I’d 
use  that.  I  had  some  one  year  and  liked 
it  best  of  all.  I  sowed  a  row  across  the 
front  of  parsley,  thinly,  just  barely  cov¬ 
ering  the  seed,  then  garden  cress  and  in 
the  last  row  a  mixture  of  corn  salad,  let¬ 
tuce  and  radishes.  The  radishes  did  the 
poorest  of  all.  but  still  furnished  gar¬ 
nishes  for  several  salads.  When  all  seeds 
were  in  I  set  box  in  a  tub  of  water  and 
let  the  soil  become  well  soaked.  Then  I 
covered  it  with  a  long  narrow  piece  of 
glass  cut  to  fit  it  exactly  and  set  my  gar¬ 
den  in  the  sun  to  grow.  It  did.  too, 
though  of  course  things  were  not  as  large 
as  they  would  have  been  in  the  outside 
garden. 

I  used  a  loose  leaf  variety  of  lettuce. 
Ouce  a  week  I  set  the  box  in  a  tub  of 
water  to  soak  through  and  sprayed  the 
leaves  with  an  atomizer  two  or  three 


times  in  between.  I  am  going  to  try  mus¬ 
tard  and  a  few  celery  seeds  this  year,  as 
the  tiny  celery  plants  will  make  a  piquant 
addition  to  a  salad,  I’m  sure. 

Be  sure  to  get  earliest  varieties  of  let¬ 
tuce  and  radishes,  as  they  always  de¬ 
velop  more  quickly.  M.  L.  W. 


Apricots  Fresh  and  Cooked 

Why  does  fruit  like  the  apricot,  when 
fresh,  seem  so  sweet,  but  when  cooked, 
the  acid  is  very  pronounced  and  somewhat 
unpleasant?  a.  f.  a. 

Bell,  Calif. 

The  main  point,  perhaps,  is  to  note  that 
in  most  fruits,  especially  with  the  apri¬ 
cot,  the  sugar  and  the  acid  are  the  chief 
factors  in  palatability,  but  delicate  fla¬ 
vors  are  impaired  by  the  oils  and  ethereal 
substances,  although  present  in  very  small 
amounts ;  if  measured  chemically,  they 
are  very  important  factors  in  the  pala¬ 
tability  *of  fruits.  In  the  fresh  stage, 
apricots  contain  about  11  per  -cent  sugar 
and  about  1.15  per  cent  of  acid.  The  dried 
fruits,  with  most  of  the  water  taken  out, 
contain  about  29  per  cent  sugar  and  about 
2)4  per  cent  acid.  The  important  thing 
in  any  fruit  which  makes  it  palatable  is 
the  ratio  and  proportion  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents,  sugar,  acid,  volatile  oils  and  astring¬ 
ents,  among  which  is  tannin,  all  of  which 
give  flavor  and  character  to  the  fruit. 
Now,  it  is  very  likely  that  in  the  cooking, 
considerable  of  the  sugar  and  acid  are 
released  and  perhaps  some  of  the  volatile 
oils.  Whereas,  the  astringent  properties, 
such  as  tannin,  are  less  soluble  and  very 
likely  are  closely  associated  with  the  in¬ 
soluble  parts  of  the  fruit  such  as  fiber  and 
flesh  so  that  the  bitter  taste  may  largely 


tive  luxuries,  brought  the  seed  to  Mexico 
about  1580.  We  know  that  they  were 
grown  in  New  England  as  early  as  1628. 
There  are  now  a  number  of  varieties, 
many  of  them  being  of  negative  value 
from  a  commercial  viewpoint.  In  New 
England  and  Canada  the  one  most  gener¬ 
ally  grown  is  the  rutabaga.  They  are 
grown  chiefly  in  Maine  and  Southern 
Canada,  although  other  sections  also  pro¬ 
duce  commercial  quantities.  The  Pur¬ 
ple  Top  and  White  Egg  varieties  so  fa¬ 
miliar  in  the  Boston  produce  market  are 
largely  produced  in  the  local  market  gar¬ 
den  area.  The  white  and  yellow  Cape 
varieties  are  products  of  the  sandy  soil  of 
Cape  Cod.  These  five  are  the  chief  va¬ 
rieties  produced  and  consumed  in  New 
England.  They  present  a  combined  range 
in  flavor,  utility  and  season  capable  of 
satisfying  the  most  exacting  of  palates 
any  day  of  the  year. 

All  varieties  are  among  the  easiest 
plants  to  grow,  but  have  one  enemy  which 
is  said  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
root  crops  for  its  existence,  and  which  in¬ 
flicts  severe  damage  wherever  found.  This 
is  the  root  maggot.  These  are  soft-bodied, 
grub-like  worms  which  feed  upon  the 
flesh  of  the  growing  root,  making  it  unfit 
for  sale.  There  are  methods  of  combat¬ 
ing  it  which  prove  more  or  less  success¬ 
ful.  Most  growers  inform  us  that  these 
methods  are  generally  too  expensive  -to 
be  practicable.  Consequently  the  most 
acceptable  plan  is  to  leave  it  to  its  own 
devices  by  planting  their  root  crops  in 
soil  not  affected,  leaving  the  maggots 
without  sustenance  until  they  finally  give 
up  the  ghost  and  depart  for  whatever 
place  such  pests  go  when  they  disappear 
from  the  ken  of  man. 

The  variety  known  as  Purple  Top,  so- 


Floatinr;  Bridge  at  Brookfield,  Vt. 


be  detectable  with  the  reduction  in  sugar 
and  acid  which  leaves  the  astringent  parts 
apparently  in  more  perceptible  quanti¬ 
ties. 

One  may  get  a  crude  analogy  by  com¬ 
paring  apricots  with  lemonade.  Lemon 
juice  is  very  sour.  Lemon  juice  in  water 
is  also  sour,  but  when  sugar  is  added,  the 
nroduet  becomes  delectable.  Take  the 
sugar  out  of  lemonade  and  you  have  rough¬ 
ly  what  you  get  in  a  cooked  product  of 
apricot.  It  is  the  right  proportion  that 
continues  to  make  a  good  product. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


7  A  Floating  Bridge  in 
Vermont 

We  had,  a  pleasant  little  trip  to  Brook¬ 
field’s  floating  bridge.  I  have  read  that 
there  is  only  one  other  in  the  world.  And 
it  is  worth  going  to  see.  Made  of  heavy 
planks  and  logs  it  is  buoyed  up  by 
sealed  barrels,  and  driving  across  is  quite 
a  sensation.  Jean  was  astonished  to  see 
the  running  board  getting  splashed  and 
tiny  waves  lapped  the  edge  of  the  bridge. 
We  took  a  whole  roll  of  films  there  and 
every  one  turned  out  perfect,  due  probably 
to  the  sunny  blue-and-gold  day  we  chose. 
In  one  a  car  is  crossing  and  you  may  see 
the  water  splashing  up  under  it.  The 
other  snapshot  is  too  pretty  not  to  share, 
a  view  of  the  lovely  little  lake  with  the 
white  church  on  the  bank  and  the  wooded 
hills  in  the  distance.  Brookfield  is  rich 
in  scenery  and  fine,  large  farms,  not  on 
the  railroad  but  that  matters  less  in 
these  days  of  cars,  trucks  and  airplanes. 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT 


Some  Notes  about  the 
Turnip 


called  because  of  its  distinctive  purple 
color  around  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  is 
cultivated  extensively  by  local  market 
gardeners  during  the  early  Spring,  and 
first  appears  on  the  market  tied  in  bunches 
of  three  or  four,  the  tops  being  left  at¬ 
tached.  These  tops  are  frequently  cooked 
and  eaten  as  are  beet  greens  or  broccoli. 
When  the  root  matures  this  method  is 
abandoned  and  they  appear  in  bulk  with 
the  tops  removed. 

The  White  Egg,  less  familiar  to  most 
of  us,  conforms  to  its  name  in  appear¬ 
ance,  has  white  flesh  and  is  of  excellent 
flavor.  It  appears  on  the  market  prin¬ 
cipally  during  the  late  Fall  and  early 
Winter  months,  and  usually  sells  at 
about  the  same  price  as  the  Purple  Top. 

The  yellow  rutabaga  is  undoubtedly 
more  familiar  to  the  average  person  than 
any  other  variety,  and  is  marketed  in 
commercial  quantities  practically  through¬ 
out  the  entire  year.  In  size  it  is  invari¬ 
ably  somewhat  larger  than  most  other- 
varieties,  and  perhaps  less  liable  to  run 
uniform  in  quality. 

An  increasingly  popular  variety  of  tur¬ 
nips  is  the  so-called  “Cape  turnip,”  grown 
so  successfully  in  the  sandy  soil  of  Cape 
Cod.  There  are  two  types,  the  white  and 
yellow,  the  former  being  perhaps  the  best 
known.  When  carefully  graded  for  size 
and  quality,  both  types  are  of  uniformly 
excellent  flavor,  and  present  a  distinc¬ 
tive  appeal  to  discriminating  purchasers. 
They  usually  sell  at  a  decided  price  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  more  familiar  varieties, 
averaging  .$2.25  to  $2.50  per  100-lb.  sack 
at  Boston  when  offered  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities  of  uniform  quality,  either  white  or 
yellow.  W.  E.  MALONEY. 


“Are  the  fish  biting?”  “I  don’t  know,” 
replied  the  weary  angler.  “If  they  are, 
they’re  biting  each  other.” — Slices. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


The  World’ s  Leading 

TAXIDERMISTS 

Mounting;  by  Museum  Methods 
AH  heads  modelled,  not  “stuffed” 
Master- mounting  :  Master-tanning 
Write  for  new  catalog 
JAMES  L.  CLARK  STUDIOS.  INC. 
705-715  Whitlock  Arenue,  New  York 


FOR  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 
DURING  THE  WINTER  MONTHS 

Aiken,  S.  C.  and  Augusta,  Ga. — W  arm  sunshine 
and  flowers.  Excellent  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.  Through  Pullman  cars  from  New 
York.  Reduped  fares.  Booklets,  schedules,  etc.. 
R.  H.  DeButts,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  152  West  42nd 
Street.  New  York  City.  Phone  Wisconsin  2205. 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  4c  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  S«..  Newirk,  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PA  If  K  IIOW,  NEW  YORK 


Wanted 


Eastern  Mink,  Coon  and  Foxes.  Plaee 
your  own  honest  valuation.  Ship  by 
P.  P.  to  O.  KE  It  It  18  St  CO.,  Chatham,  N.Y. 


Callouses 


Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk.  play,  dance  In  coinfort.  No  more  nagKirur  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
V  poisons.  Medicated  COMF1-TAPK. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1  .00  for  big  spool  and  If  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMF1TAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


Pull  Stumps  by  TRACTOR 


inHalftheTime! 


Tractor  Drive  Stump  Puller 
easily  fits  any  type  tractor.  One 
man  operation.  Lowest-cost 
work.  3  yr.  guar,  on  castings. 
Also  Hand  and  Horse  Power 
Pullers.  Write  TODAY. 

HFRCUIES  MFC.  COMPANY 
2430-29  St.  Cantervllle,  la. 


TURKEYS  Helen  Ml.  Bakefi  1 

Practical  theories  and  complete  manage¬ 
ment.  Hatching  and  Brooding.  Feeding 
directions  and  formulas. 

For  Bale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


There  are  perhaps  few  families  in  New 
England  to  whom  the  turnip  is  not  a  fa¬ 
miliar  article  of  food.  It  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  make-up  of  the 
New  England  boiled  dinner  served  so  gen¬ 
erally  on  Thursdays  from  Maine  to  Con¬ 
necticut.  There  are  probably  few  pro¬ 
ducers  or  consumers  who  appreciate  that 
this  is  one  of  the  few  vegetables  which 
are  produced  almost  entii’ely  within  a 
very  few  hundred  miles  of  where  they  are 
consumed.  Maine.  -Massachusetts  and 
Southeastern  Canada  furnish  practically 
the  entire  supply,  an  exception  being 
early  bunched  turnips  from  Virginia. 

The  origin  of  the  turnip  is  somewhat 
obscure  from  all  we  are  able  to  learn,  but 
it  is  generally  accredited  to  temperate 
Europe.  We  owe  their  introduction  upon 
this  continent  to  the  Spanish  dons  who, 
craving  as  much  as  possible  of  their  na¬ 


»  THE  OSPRAYMO  WAY  « 

IS  THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SPRAY 

A  non-clog  sprayer.  Revolving  agi¬ 
tator  with  brushes  cleans  suction 
strainers.  We  make  hand  sprayers, 
orchard  power  rigs,  traction  truck 
crop  sprayers.  A  sprayer  for  every 
need,  high  pressure  guaranteed.  They 
double  your  dollars.  Tell  us  your 
problems.  Our  47  years’  experience 
at  your  service. 

Insist  on  “OSPRAYMO”  trade-mark 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO*,  BOX  S,  ELMIRA,  N*  Y* 
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Ventures  and  Adventures  of 
the  Smith  Family 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHARTER  VI. 

A  FRIENDLY  HOUSE 

“You  know  I  like  a  friendly-looking 
house,”  said  Jane  Smith  as  she  tied  back 
the  dainty  ruffled  curtains  and  threw  open 
the  blinds. 

"A  friendly  house!”  laughed  Ellen, 
her  daughter,  who  stood  by  her  side  clad 
in  a  fresh  pink  gingham,  “How  can  a 
house  look  friendly?” 

"Why,”  said  her  mother,  “there  is  as 
much  difference  in  houses  as  there  is  in 
the  people  who  live  in  them,  though  I 
presume  the  people  who  live  in  a  house 
are  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  it. 
For  instance,  when  I  see  a  house  with 
the  shades  tightly  drawn  I  think  I  shall 
not  receive  a  friendly  welcome  there.  I 
was  in  such  a  house  the  other  day  and 
f  could  hardly  see  my  hostess,  though  it 
was  mid-day.  She  sort  of  apologized  for 
the  dimness  by  saying  that  the  sun  did 
fade  the  carpets  and  the  light  rotted  the 
curtains  so.  I  did  not  stay  very  long.” 

“I  like  to  see  nicely  painted  buildings 
and  a  well-kept  lawn.  Don’t  you,  moth¬ 
er?”  said  Ellen. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Smith,  “if  the  neat¬ 
ness  is  not  carried  too  far.  I  knew  a 
man  who  kept  everything  so  neat  it  was 
painful  to  live  with  him.  The  hired  man 
told  me  that  he  was  obliged  to  even  the 
straw  behind  the  horses  to  a  certain  crack 
in  the  floor  each  night,  and  if  the  old  man 
found  a  chip  on  the  ground  near  the 
house  he  nearly  had  a  tit.  Of  course  I 
don’t  like  to  see  a  yard  full  of  ma¬ 
chinery  or  old  cars  or  litter  of  any  kind, 
but  I  like  to  see  a  place  that  looks  as 
though  someone  lived  in  it.  Friendly 
doorways  and  windows,  geraniums  on  the 
porch,  they  are  such  friendly  blossoms, 
and  I  don’t  mind,  Ellen,  if  the  lawn  is 
worn  down  by  children’s  feet.  It  shows 
that  someone  lives  there.” 

“Mother,  I  believe  houses  do  look 
friendly  and  I  think  you  look  friendly, 
too.  in  that  pretty  blue  gingham  dress,” 
said  Ellen. 

“So  do  you,  my  dear,”  said  her  mother 
“That  is  another  fancy  I  have.  I  think 
women  look  so  commonplace  in  the  grays 
and  dark  blues,  which,  though  they  may 
be  serviceable,  are  so  dull.  I  like  lo  see 
you  in  pretty  colors,  and  why  should  you 
not  have  the  privilege  of  looking  at  me  in 
the  same?” 

“It  is  a  good  idea,  I’m  sure,”  said  El¬ 
len.  “It  doesn’t  take  much  to  make  a 
dress  nowadays,  and  they  are  easily 
washed  and  ironed.  These  nice  colors 
do  not  fade  either.  I  think  these  pretty 
dresses  are  a  good  investment,  mother.” 

The  Smith  farmhouse  is  such  a  home  as 
we  have  pictured,  a  friendly  house,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  Droad  fields,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  with 
enough  shade  for  comfort  from  the  beau¬ 
tiful  trees  around  the  buildings.  Here 
live  John  Smith  and  his  wife  Jane  with 
their  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Here 
they  make  a  comfortable  living,  have  a 
few  luxuries,  and  share  their  home  with 
such  of  their  friends  and  relatives  as  care 
to  visit  them. 

Summer  is  the  time  when  city  people 
like  to  get  away  from  home,  when  they 
begin  to  think  longingly  of  the  green 
fields,  the  cool  breezes,  and  all  the  good 
things  to  be  had  in  the  country.  They 
remember  the  hearty  invitations  they  have 
had  from  the  country  relatives,  so_  they 
make  plans  to  spend  their  vacation  in  the 
country.  During  the  Winter  their  homes 
and  even  the  streets  are  cozy  and  warm, 
and  they  live  a  sheltered  life,  with  plenty 
of  amusement  near  at  hand,  and  not 
much  thought  of  the  weather.  But  with 
the  heat  of  Summer  the  houses  and 
streets  become  too  warm  for  comfort, 
and  everyone  who  possibly  can  do  so 
leaves  the  city.  Those  who  are  obliged 
to  remain  struggle  along  as  best  they  can, 
but  think  with  longing  of  the  country. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Jane  Smith  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  one  day  in  early  Summer 
from  a  cousin  in  a  big  city,  saying  she 
would  be  on  a  certain  train  and  could 
they  meet  her.  A  faint  look  of  dismay 
on  Jane’s  expressive  face  caused  John 
to  ask : 

“Matter?  Oh,  nothing  much.  Cousin 
Anna  writes  that  she  will  be  here  on 
Thursday,  and  this  is  Monday.  I  haven’t 
got  the  spare  rooms  quite  ready  for  com¬ 
pany,  that’s  all.” 

“I  guess  they'll  do,”  said  John.  “It’s 
terribly  hot  in  the  city,  so  the  papers 
say.” 

“Are  the  boys  coming?”  asked  Fred 
anxiously.  He  had  never  seen  his  twin 
cousins. 

“I  don’t  know,  Fred.  Cousin  Anna 
only  says,  ‘We  will  come  on  the  10 
o’clock  train  and  if  we  should  miss  that 
will  be  there  on  the  afternoon  train.” 

“Must  think  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
meet  trains,”  grumbled  Bill. 

“The  letter  is  not  very  definite  but 
Cousin  Anna  does  not  realize  that  this  is 
a  busy  time  of  year  for  us,”  said  his 
mother. 

A  busy  two  days  followed,  for  Jane, 
after  the  manner  of  many  women,  never 
thought  her  house  was  presentable  when 
she  heard  that  guests  were  coming.  She 
and  Ellen  and  even  little  Amy  swept  and 
dusted  and  polished  until  everything  \n 
the  house  shone.  Cousin  Anna  and  her 
two  boys  about  Fred’s  age  arrived  on 
the  morning  train,  and  they  hardly  looked 
at  the  house.  They  changed  into  some 
old  clothes,  at  least  the  boys  did,  and 
spent  all  of  their  waking  hours  out  of 
doors.  The  two  city  boys  thought  it 
perfectly  wonderful  to  bring  up  the  cows 


and  rose  early  each  day  for  the  privilege. 
They  rode  on  the  horses’  backs  when  they 
were  taken  to  water,  and  also  rode  on  the 
loads  of  hay.  Fred  taught  them  to  feed 
the  calves  and  to  milk.  When  they  found 
the  sun  too  hot  they  sat  in  the  shade  and 
played  mumble-ty-peg  or  made  slingshots 
out  of  the  erotc-hed  sticks  they  had  cut 
in  the  woods,  and  pieces  of  rubber  cut 
from  an  old  inner  tube. 

“We  can  go  out  and  throw  stones  here 
without  being  afraid  of  breaking  win¬ 
dows,”  they  told  their  mother  with  glee. 

Cousin  Anna  was  content  to  help  Jane 
a  little,  and  then  just  sit  on  the  porch 
or  lie  in  the  hammock. 

“It  is  so  quiet  and  restful  here,”  she 
said.  “If  it  were  not  for  the  thought 
of  my  husband  in  that  hot  city  I  would 
be  perfectly  happy.” 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Cousin  Anna 
departed  with  the  downcast  twins.  They 
wanted  to  stay  all  Summer,  they  had 
had  such  a  good  time. 

“We  did  not  do  much  to  entertain 
them,  did  we,  mother?”  said  Ellen. 

“They  did  not  seem  to  need  entertain¬ 
ing.  It  was  quiet  Cousin  Anna  wanted. 
I  call  her  an  ideal  guest,”  said  Mrs. 
Smith. 

“What  do  you  mean,  mother?”  asked 
Ellen. 

“She  kept  her  belongings  in  her  room, 
and  so  did  the  boys.  I  do  not  like  to  have 
anyone  scatter  their  belongings  about 
the  house.  They  are  sure  to  forget  some 
of  them.  Then  she  did  not,  stay  around 
the  kitchen  while  I  was  cooking,  and  talk 
to  me.  I  always  do  things  wrong  when 
anyone  does  that.  She  helped  me  with 
what  she  saw  to  do,  and  then  went  out, 
telling  me  to  call  her  if  I  needed  her.  1 
did  that,  and  we  gov  along  beautifully.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Murray  H.  Olf,  a  stock 
operator  at  521  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
accused  of  promoting  a  fraud  which  cost 
the  public  nearly  $1,000,000,  was  enjoined 
Dec.  13  from  further  sellipg  by  order  of 
Justice  Edward  Riegelmann  in  Supreme 
Court,  Brooklyn,  pending  a  hearing  on 
a  permanent  injunction.  Olf  is  the  first 
vstock  wholesaler  <to  be  enjoined  in  New 
York.  According  to  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Watson  Washburn,  of  the  State 
"Bureau  of  Securities,  he  bought  30,000 
shares  of  the  Intercity  Telegraph  and 
Radio  Corporation  and  parceled  them  out 
to  10  retail  brokers  for  $4  and  $5.  These 
in  turn  unloaded  the  shares  at  $15  to  $35. 
All  the  retailers,  Mr.  Washburn  said, 
have  gone  out  of  business,  and  Olf  him¬ 
self  has  been  missing  for  three  weeks. 

On  his  jilea  of  guilty  to  an  indictment 
for  concealment  of  $140,000  in  assets, 
Abraham  A.  Pols,  head  of  the  wholesale 
meat  firm  of  Henry  Pols,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  suppliers  of  beef  to  city  and  State 
hospitals,  was  sentenced  Dee.  13  by 
Federal  Judge  Frederick  W.  Bryant  to 
a  year  and  four  months  in  Atlanta 
penitentiary.  Sentence  was  passed  after 
Charles  H.  Tuttle,  United  States  Attor¬ 
ney,  told  the  court  that  two  officials  of 
the  Liberty  National  Bank,  where  Pols 
had  admitted  juggling  three  accounts, 
had  been  dismissed  after  admitting  that 
they  had  accepted  loans  from  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

Kupper  Bier,  the  patriarchal  butcher, 
of  Hoboken,  N.  .T.,  who  has  steadfastly 
resisted  learning  the  English  language, 
despite  his  <!0  years  in  this  country, 
celebrated  his  110th  birthday  Dec.  14. 
He  has  142  descendants.  His  104th  birth¬ 
day  was  the  climax  of  his  career,  for  he 
made  a  visit  to  Washington  and  was 
received  by  Mr.  Coolidge  at  the  White 
House. 

Five  hundred  members  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  attempted  to  stage  a  dem¬ 
onstration  Dec.  14  in  front  of  the  Federal 
Building  and  the  City  Hall,  New  York. 
They  wished  to  register  disagreement  with 
the  policy  of  the  government  in  Haiti. 
When  the  battle  was  over  18  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  had  been  arrested  for  disorderly 
conduct.  Seven  of  the  prisoners  were 
women,  one  of  whom  kicked  a  policeman 
in  the  groin.  Three  of  the  Reds  charged 
that  the  police  had  cracked  their  heads 
with  nightsticks,  and  two  of  the  police¬ 
men  reported  injuries.  One  of  the  officers 
received  a  dislocated  shoulder  when  he 
and  a  Communist,  locked  in  struggle, 
skidded  on  a  bit  of  ice. 

Seven  volcanoes  are  reported  to  be 
spouting  flame  and  lava  several  hundred 
feet  into  the  air  and  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska. 
The  volaeones  showed  signs  of  growing 
violent  as  long  ago  as  October,  Lieutenant 
T.  R.  Lukens  of  the  Coast  and  <1  code  tic 
Survey,  said  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  Dec.  15. 
1 1  is  statement  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
volcanoes,  which  the  crew  of  the  steamer 
Starr  reported  recently  to  be  showing 
unusual  activity  may  have  been  spouting 
for  some  time.  They  are  located  north¬ 
west  of  Kodiak  Island,  in  a  region  where 
there  are  only  a  few  Indian  settlements. 
Lieutenant  Lukens,  master  of  the  U.S.S. 
Surveyor,  who  returned  recently  from  his 
annual  cruise  of  Alaskan  waters,  said 
that  Ivatmai  and  Mageik,  two  of  the  seven, 
were  spreading  dense  clouds  of  sulphur 
steam  before  his  return.  Ivatmai  showered 
Kodiak  Island  and  the  mainland,  where 
it  is  located,  with  volcanic  ash  in  1912. 
The  steamer  Starr  reported  sighting  the 
volcanoes  erupting  on  a  clear  day,  while 
the  sea  was  comparatively  calm.  Pavlof, 
Kagamil.  Akutan.  Chiginagak  and  Sliis- 
saldin  were  the  other  volcanoes  reported 
erupting.  These  towering  craters  have 
frequently  been  active,  and  as  recently  as 
1927  twenty  were  violent. 


At  least  four  women  of  whom  three 
were  mothers  of  families  were  killed  in  a 
fire  that  destroyed  the  four-story  waste 
paper  plant  of  the  Thomas  II.  O’Connor 
Company  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  16. 
Four  women  were  unaccounted  for. 
Fifty-three  white  women  and  37  men, 
principally  Negroes  were  employed.  The 
building  proved  to  be  a  death,  trap  and 
a  few  moments  after  the  fire  started  the 
panic-stricken  women  rushed  for  the  win¬ 
dows  and  doors.  Walter  G.  Hammond, 
building  engineer,  who  ^  witnessed  the 
blaze,  charged  that  the  windows  on  the 
fourth  floor  could  not  be  opened  and  that 
the  stairways  leading  to  the  street  were 
partially  blocked. 

Federal  Judge  John  C.  Knox  spent 
Dec.  16  an  entire  court  day  in  sentencing 
poultry  dealers  of  Greater  New  York  who 
were  convicted  on  Nov.  21  of  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law 
and  when  proceedings  were  adjourned  he 
was  only  half  through  with  the  disposition 
of  the  66  persons  and  three  corporations. 
Judge  Knox  completed  the  sentencing  of 
34  individuals  and  one  corporation,  the 
Greater  New  Yrork  Live  Poultry  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  fined  the  organization 
$5,000  and  imposed  upon  the  individuals 
lesser  fines,  probationary  periods  and  jail 
sentences,  the  jail  terms  being  suspended 
in  most  cases.  Dec.  17  Judge  Knox  sen¬ 
tenced  17  more. 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Marine 
is  following  closely  reports  that  the  bed 
of  the  ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  other  portions  of  the  Canadian  coast 
line  had  been  altered.  If  it  is  found  that 
the  submarine  earthquake  changed  the 
depths,  a  check-up  with  the  existing 
charts  will  likely  be  undertaken  by  the 
Hydrographic  .Survey  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  warning  that  counterfeits  of  new 
Federal  Reserve  $100  bills  are  being  cir¬ 
culated  in  the  seaport  cities  of  the  country 
was  issued  Dee.  16  by  Allen  G.  Straight, 
head  of  the  Secret  Service  in  New  York. 
Banks  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Coasts  have  been  warned  against  the  bills, 
which  are  so  nearly  perfect  that  experts 
can  detect  them  only  with  a  powerful 
magnifying  glass. 

John  C.  Flinn,  vice  president  of  the 
Pathe  Film  Company,  and  Henry  F. 
Lalley,  manager  of  the  Sound  Film 
Studios  at  Park  Avenue  and  1.34th  Street, 
New  York,  were  held  in  $5,000  bail  each 
Dec..  16  for  a  hearing  on  charges  of  hav¬ 
ing  stored  film  in  the  studio  vaults  with¬ 
out  a  permit.  The  storage  charge  is  the 
second  to  have  been  made  against  the  two 
men  following  the  fire  Dec.  10  in  which 
ten  persons  died.  The  day  after  the  blaze 
they  were  arrested  on  charges  of  second 
degree  manslaughter  and  were  released  in 
$15,000  bail  each  for  an  examination. 
Detective  Nicholas  Santa  Moreno,  the 
complainant  in  the  storage  case,  said  he 
had  found  160  cans  containing  105,110 
feet  of  film  in  the  burned  studio  Dec.  11 
and  that  three  days  later  he  had  found 
207  cans,  containing  132,135  feet  of  film, 
there.  The  studio  was  allowed  by  law 
to  have  only  5,000  feet,  he  said. 

Nine  of  the  15  former  executives  and 
employes  of  the  Union  Industrial  Bank, 
of  Flint,  Mich.,  charged  with  defalcations 
totaling  $3,592,000,  pleaded  guilty  when 
arraigned  Dec.  1(5  before  Judge  James 
S.  Parker  in  the  Genesee  Circuit  Court. 
They  were  ordered  to  appear  for  sentence 
Jan.  2.  The  six  others  stood  mute  and 
their  trials  were  set  for  early  in  January. 
John  S.  DeCamp,  former  senior  vice 
president,  will  go  on  trial  Jan.  6.  He  is 
accused  of  using  $91,051  of  the  bank’s 
funds.  Five  former  tellers,  discharged 
after  the  Shortage  was  discovered,  Oct.  31, 
were  ordered  to  appear  for  trial  Jan.  10. 

Formation  by  merger  of  the  third 
largest  steel  corporation  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  total  assets  of  $350,000,- 
000,  annual  ingot  capacity  of  4,900,000 
tons,  a  wide  diversity  of  output  and 
strategic  location  of  plants -was  approved 
at  Cleveland.  O.,  Dee.  17,  by  boards  of 
directors  of  four  concerns.  The  combine 
probably  will  be  named  the  Republic 
Steel  Company.  The  principal  companies 
involved  are  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  of  Youngstown,  the  Central 
Alloy  Steel  Company  of  Canton  and  Mas¬ 
sillon,  the  Donner  Steel  Company  of 
Buffalo  and  the  Bourne-Fuller  Company 
of  Cleveland. 

Elmer  Iluckins  of  Hancock,  Wis.,  head 
of  a  mysterious  business  reputed  to  have 
paid  investors  from  26  to  52  per  cent 
dividends  and  his  son.  George  B.  Iluckins 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  were  accused  of  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  pretenses  Dec. 
17  in  informations  filed  by  County  Attor¬ 
ney  Carl  Hendrickson.  Bench  warrants 
for  their  arrest  were  ordered  by  Judge  II. 
C.  Ring,  at  Cedar  Rapids.  Federal  in¬ 
vestigators,  who  unsuccessfully  sought  to 
prove  charges  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  at  Milwaukee  last  August,  estimated 
that  $3,000,000  had  been  invested  in  the 
mysterious  concern,  the  nature  of  which 
has  never  been  disclosed.  The  Huckinses 
have  refused  to  reveal  their  methods. 
They  did  say,  however,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  cigar  jobbing  business,  but 
cigar  maufacturers  told  Federal  officers 
they  had  no  account  with  them. 

Persons  known  to  use  intoxicants  to  ex¬ 
cess  will  have  not  even  the  courtesy  of  an 
examination  for  a  driving  license  under 
orders  received  from  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  orders  also  forbid  examiners 
to  certify  applicants  who  are  afflicted 
with  any  degree  of  color  blindness. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  applicants  for 
automobile  drivers’  licenses  with  the 
new  examination  tests,  which  came  into 
effect  in  Massachusetts  Dec.  16,  failed 


to  pass  at  Boston  Dec.  17.  Under  the 
former  method  of  examination  failures 
were  about  40  per  cent.  The  new  tests, 
which  have  been  called  the  strictest  of 
any  State  in  the  country,  include  an  oral 
legal  test,  a  reading  test,  an  eye  test,  a 
brief  character  examination,  a  vehicular 
equipment  test  and  a  road  test. 

WASHINGTON.— The  most  recent  in¬ 
cident  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  over  activities  of  the  American 
Coast  Guard  vessels  in  their  efforts  to 
suppress  rum  running  has  been  brought  to 
a  close  by  an  expression  of  “regrets”  by 
the  Washington  government  for  the  fir¬ 
ing  on  the  Canadian  vessel  Shawnee  on 
September  11.  The  apology  ‘and  an  ad¬ 
mission  that  the  firing  by  a  Coast  Guard 
vessel  on  the  Shawnee  had  been  without 
legal  authority  was  communicated  to  the 
Ottawa  government  through  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Legation.  The  note  containing  the 
American  statement  of  facts  on  the  in¬ 
cident  was  in  reply  to  a  request  for¬ 
warded  to  the  State  Department  by  Can¬ 
ada  and  delivered  by  Minister  Massey  of 
Cauda. 

The  Senate,  Dec.  14,  by  vote  of  63  to  14, 
passed  the  administration’s  $160,000,099 
income  tax  reduction  bill.  All  efforts  to 
amend  the  bill  were  overwhelmingly  de¬ 
feated.  The  measure  went  to  the  White 
House  for  President  Hoover’s  signature 
and  became  the  law  of  the  land  at  once. 
Rates  on  income  taxes  to  be  paid  next 
year,  as  provided  by  the  resolution  are 
as  follows : 

INDIVIDUALS 

Tax  Pres.  Tax. 

Net  Income.  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

$4,000  and  less  .  y>  l y2 

$4,000  to  $8,000  . 2  “  3 

$8,000  and  over  . 4  5 

No  change  is  made  in  the  surtax  on 
individual  incomes: 

CORPORATIONS  AND  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Tax  Next  Year.  Present  Tax 

11  per  cent.  12  per  cent 

_  A  group  of  50  Communists  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  staged  a  demonstration  before  the 
White  House  Dec.  14,  aimed  at  some  of 
President  Hoover’s  policies.  They  were  - 
arrested  promptly  by  the  police,  only  to 
be  released  as  promptly  after  President 
Hoover  requested  that  the  “discourtesy” 
be  ignored  and  that  the  participants  be 
“sent  to  their  parents.”  The  Commu¬ 
nists  were  led  by  Paul  Crouch,  26  years 
old,  and  Sylvia  Langdon,  21,  both  of 
whom  gave  New  York  addresses. 

The  Senate  Dec.  16  called  upon  the  At¬ 
torney  General  for  information  regarding 
a  contract  entered  into  between  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Federal  Prisons  and  the 
Prison  Commission  of  Georgia  for  the 
service  of  200  Federal  prisoners  Dec. 
16.  The  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  by 
Senator  Robert  Wagner,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  asking  information  on  the 
terms  of  the  contract  and  whether  the 
transfer  of  the  prisoners  has  been  made. 
It  also  requested  the  reasons  for  such  a 
contract,  whether  any  similar  contracts 
exist  and  whether  any  additional  con¬ 
tracts  are  contemplated. 

Virtually  a  joint  statement  expressing 
“optimistic  hope”  for  the  success  of  the 
five-power  naval  conference  and  increased 
good  will  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  was  issued  Dec.  17  by  Henry  L. 
Stimson  and  Reijiro  Wakatsuki,  heads  of 
the  American  and  Japanese  delegations 
to  the  conference,  after  they  had  been  in 
consultation  at  the  home  of  Secretary  of 
State  Stimson. 

Dwight  W.  Morrow,  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Mexico  and  a  member  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  five-power  dis¬ 
armament  conference  opening  in  Lon¬ 
don  Jan.  21,  annuoneed  Dec.  17  that  he 
would  accept  appointment  as  United 
States  Senator  from  New  Jersey  as  soon 
after  he  returns  from  London  as  he  can 
complete  unfinished  duties  in  Mexico 
City. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  two-week 
course  in  ice-cream  making  will  be  offered 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  from  Feb.  24  to  Mar.  8,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Frank  G.  Helyar,  direc¬ 
tor  of  short  courses.  Planned  primarily 
for  workers  in  the  ice  cream  industry, 
the  course  each  year  attracts  as  students 
men  who  wish  to  obtain  more  technical 
training  in  this  field.  The  course  has  also 
been  found  valuable  by  the  techincal  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  chocolate  and  gelatin  com¬ 
panies  which  supply  these  products  to 
ice  cream  manufacturers.  The  college, 
however,  does  not  insist  that  persons 
taking  this  course  shall  be  experienced  in 
the  work.  Tuition  is  free  and  no  ex¬ 
aminations  are  required  for  entrance. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  by  Feb.  20.  If  ap¬ 
plications  are  received  in  excess  of  avail¬ 
able  laboratory  space,  as  was  the  case 
last  Winter,  the  course  will  be  repeated, 
beginning  Mar.  10. 

A  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
New  York  State  to  issue  $20,000,000  in 
bonds  over  a  period  of  years  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  was  agreed  upon  in  prin¬ 
ciple  Dec.  17  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Reforestation  Commission  at  New  York. 
William  G.  Howard,  Superintendent  of 
Lands  and  Forests  in  the  Conservation  De¬ 
partment,  presented  a  plan  for  such  ex¬ 
penditure  over  20  years,  but  certain  mem¬ 
bers  thought  it  inadvisable  to  write  any 
plan  so  specific  into  the  Constitution.  A 
plan  for  10  or  fewer  years  was  suggested. 
The  reforestation  program  applies  to  all 
counties  except  12  in  the  Adirondacks 
and  four  in  the  Catskills,  in  which  are 
forest  preserves.  Under  legislation  en¬ 
acted  last  year,  counties  may  acquire  land 
for  reforestation  on  their  own  behalf,  and 
the  State. 
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Important  Beginnings 

“Merry  Christmas !” 

Teacher  rose  as  she  said  it,  and  the 
two  ex-graduates  at  the  curtains  rose 
also  to  their  duty.  Then  as  the  bed- 
sheets  slid  back  ofi  the  wire  we  saw  our 
boys  and  girls  standing  there  in  a  row. 
The  gaslight  above  blazed  down  on  them, 
and  the  gaslight  from  the  desks  below 
glared  up  at  them,  but  back  of  the  light 
were  eyes  staring  at  them — eyes  of  par¬ 
ents  and  strangers,  worse,  a  dozen  times, 
than  the  lights.  The  seats  were  full  of 
people. 

Having  recently  read  a  book  on  genius 
in  the  making,  I  found  myself  looking 
from  one  to  another  of  those  young  faces. 
At  length  it  came  to  me  that  I  could 
hardly  hope  to  sort  out  a  young  genius 
from  this  little  group,  for,  if  I  really 
could,  the  world  would  make  a  road  past 
my  door — which  it  has  not.  Besides,  I 
am  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
parent  of  two  of  those  anxious-faced 
young  people.  That  red-headed  girl  or¬ 
ganist  is  mine,  and  the  little  light-haired 
primer  student,  nearly  seven,  is  our 
Marcus,  surrendered  at  last  to  the  toils 
of  education.  The  foolish  mother  part 
of  me  spots  out  that  unconquerable  “cow¬ 
lick”  at  the  edge  of  his  hair,  before  run¬ 
ning  on  up  the  line  of  interesting  faces. 
Any  child’s  face  is  a  problem  well  worth 
study. 

The  schoolhouse  has  been  fully  decor¬ 
ated.  The  over-hung  display  of  colored 
crepe  was  tacked  up  by  children’s  hands. 
The  Christmas  tree  was  dragged  from 
the  woods  and  set  up  by  the  larger  boys. 
Up  above  the  blackboard  next  the  ceiling 
is  a  long  panoramic  view  of  blue  sky, 
the  rust-colored  bricks,  and  the  red  of 
Santa’s  uniform,  done  to  the  life,  and  be¬ 
ing  of  large  size  the  effect  of  being  up 
on  the  housetops  with  Santa  Claus  is 
brought  to  the  walls.  What  a  maze  of 
color  these  reds,  greens  and  yellows  have 
put  between  the  eye  and  the  ceiling.  None 
of  the  children  ever  complains  of  being 
tired  decorating,  but,  if  teacher  survives 
the  direction  of  it,  she  will  have  proved 
herself  strong  in  both  mind  and  body,  for 
tomorrow  it  will  all  come  down  again. 

I  have  often  thought,  watching  teacher 
engineering  such  entertainments,  that  she 
glories  in  the  doing  of  it.  Teacher  has 
been  with  us  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  children  have  grown  into  the  habit  of 
expecting  this  training  in  dramatics  at 
the  end  of  every  year.  They  will  tell 
you  that  they  look  forward  to  it.  There 
is  to  be  both  a  play  (“A  Green  Christ¬ 
mas"  )  and  a  pageant  depicting  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  school  is  lucky  in  owning 
a  natural  comedian  and  a  girl  who  can 
act  serious  parts,  besides  an  organist  and 
a  violinist,  both  10  and  flaming-haired. 
Claude  is  doing  well,  for  he  has  not  been 
taking  lessons  long.  His  appearance  to¬ 
night  is  being  sprung  as  a  surprise  on 
the  audience. 

You  will  notice  as  each  speaker  comes 
forward,  that  it  is  not  the  ability  to 
memorize  that  counts  in  public  speaking 
as  it  is  the  individuality  that  is  allowed 
to  filter  through  into  the  words  from  the 
child's  own  personality.  The  violinist 
and  the  comedian  are  one.  His  face  is 
plump,  his  cheeks  are  well  colored,  and 
he  is  well  freckled,  but  does  he  lose  com¬ 
mand  for  an  instant?  Perhaps  he  knows 
more  about  us  than  we  know  about  him. 
There  is  a  kind  of  understanding  in  the 
look  he  turns  upon  us  as  he  asks,  “Has 
you  been  a  naughty  child?”  The  part  of 
the  Chinese  servant  in  the  play  falls  to 
him  also,  and  the  girl  who  is  in  the 
pageant  becomes  Grandma  Greene. 

Many  a  boy  or  girl  has  been  labeled 
slow  and  dull,  in  school  work,  and  later 
turned  out  a  genius.  The  school  was  not 
giving  him  what  he  cared  for.  Such  a 
lad  was  Charles  Darwin.  His  sister 
Catherine  learned  faster  than  he,  and  his 
father  and  sisters  considered  him  very 
ordinary.  But  what  are  the  facts?  When 
little  Charles  was  only  eight,  he  made  a 
very  large  and  careful  collection  of  coins, 
plants,  shells,  stones  and  other  natural 
objects,  and  at  10  he  had  classified  them. 
He  did  not  care  much  for  Latin,  but 
spent  many  hours  working  with  his 
brother  Erasmus  who  had  a  little  chemi¬ 
cal  laboratory.  And  by  the  age  of  22 
Darwin  was  looked  upon  as  a  coming 
man  of  science.  Nearly  all  children  make 
collections.  Some  collect  rusty  nails  and 
other  insignificant  objects.  But  if  a 
child  collects  things  of  real  importance, 
there  is  scarcely  any  better  sign  of  men¬ 
tal  power. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing  that  gives  a 
child  his  background  for  later  achieve¬ 
ments.  Whenever  you  hear  of  a  man  do¬ 
ing  a  great  thing  you  may  be  sure  that 
somewhere  behind  it,  there  is  a  great 
background.  This  background  may  be  a 
parent’s  training  and  example,  a  school 
teacher’s  inspiration,  or  intense  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  own,  but  it  has  to  be  there 
or  else  the  great  achievement  does  not 
come.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  look  down 
on  children  and  exclude  them  from  adult 
interests.  The  father  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  took  his  boy  about  to  see  all  sorts 
of  manufacturing  operations.  It  gives 
the  lad  an  opportunity  to  see  a  variety 
of  activities,  and  familiarize  himself  with 
all  sorts  of  interests  and  occupations.  He 
also  meets  mature  people  and  sees  them 
at  work.  I  cannot  see  why,  in  these  days, 
country  life  could  be  assumed  to  spell 
lack  of  opportunity,  in  fact  I  think  that 
it  is  here  that  the  educators  make  their 
mistake. 

These  boys  and  girls  on  the  platform 
have  learned  to  be  of  some  use  in  the 
world.  I  feel  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  teach  children  very  early, 
the  earlier  the  better,  the  habit  of  under¬ 


taking  difficult  tasks  and  carrying  them 
through.  Of  course  this  thrusting  of 
responsibility  on  children  while  still  very 
young,  must  be  done  with  caution  and 
judgment.^  The  natural  instinct  of  the 
modern  parent  is  to  spare  the  child,  but 
of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain,  and  that 
is  that  the  mother  or  father  who  tries  to 
shield  a  child  from  all  the  hard  things, 
and  holds  him  back  from  shouldering  a 
fair  share  of  responsibility  in  proportion 
to  his  strength,  is  taking  away  one  of  his 
greatest  educational  opportunities.  His 
faculties  must  have  exercise  for  growth 
and  strength.  The  child  who  works  for 
his  parents  may  be  remunerated  many 
times  over  by  a  trip  afield  or  abroad, 
and  he  will  soon  learn  to  appreciate  that 
fact  if  he  is  given  a  chance. 

I  think  by  the  motions  of  the  actors 
that  the  play  is  about  to  start.  Now  we 
will  see  that  strangely  familiar  part  of 
ourselves,  that  composite  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  ancestry,  known  and  unknown 
— our  children — imitating  our  life  as  best 
they  know  how.  Take  heed,  parents  !  In 
the  person  of  Ah  Sing,  the  Chinaman, 
we  have  a  descendant  of  the  Harts  who 
lived  by  a  Connecticut  ford,  where  the 
city  called  Hartford  later  sprang  up.  An 
ancestral  search  would  show  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  countries  represented.  Only  a 
country  school  entertainment,  but  be¬ 
ginnings  are  important !  farm  woman. 


A  Few  Early  Winter  Notes 

We  had  our  first  snow  October  17. 
Big  flakes  came  swirling  down  and  the 
northeast  wind  blew  a  gale.  Even  in  late 
afternoon  snow  could  be  scraped  from 
the  hollows  of  a  straw  stack. 

The  bulbs  are  in  the  cellar  for  the 
Winter,  also  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions 


and  carrots.  One  carrot  was  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  weighed  one  pound  and 
seven  ounces. 

Honk!  Honk!  Honk!  Loudly  the  leader 
cries  “direction.”  For  southward1  fly  the 
wild  geese.  A  week  ago  one  flock,  now 
they  fly  over  all  night  long.  Winter  is 
on  its  way  and  they  are  telling  us  about 
it.  They  have  seen  snows  to  the  north 
and  that  is  why  the  -wind  from  that 
direction  is  so  chill.  One  V-shaped  flock 
of  about  17  geese  circle  high  overhead, 
coming  gradually  lower  until,  with  a  final 
flop  of  big  wings  they  come  to  rest  on 
Cayuga’s  surface.  Here  they  will  stay 
for  a  few  hours,  perhaps  until  nightfall, 
gossiping  and  stretching  their  wings. 
Then  loudly  rising  and  forming  the  same 
V  behind  their  chosen  one,  wing  their 
way  south  again. 

A  cross  country  walk  brings  one  to  an 
old  lime-kiln,  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine. 
The  old  road  which  the  years  have 
covered  with  grass  and  ferns  is  hardly 
discernible.  The  kiln  is  or  rather  has 
been,  a  deep  pit  dug  in  the  ground  several 
feet  which  was  lined  with  stone.  A  wood 
fire  was  built  in  the  bottom,  limestone, 
which  is  a  gray  rock,  thrown  in  and  when 
crumpled  by  the  heat  taken  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit.  A  half  century  since 
this  method  was  used,  but  the  gradually 
crumbling  kilns  remain  reminders  in 
places  throughout  the  country. 

EI.LF.N  C.  RICKARD  ' 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

As  I  view  our  farm  flock  of  chickens, 
the  Jersey  Giant  strain  which  we  intro¬ 
duced  seven  years  'ago  is  strongly  persis¬ 
tent.  Every  year  we  get  at  least  one 
black  rooster  as  big  as  a  meeting  house 
although  we  have  kept  only  white 
roosters  for  three  years  and  most  of  the 
hens  are  either  white  or  speckled.  The 
White  Wyandotte  rooster  we  bought  five 
years  ago  introduced  his  blood  so  white 
chicks  show  up  every  year.  He  intro¬ 
duced  something  else  also,  as  he  was  our 
first  case  of  hen  tuberculosis  and  we  knew 
notliing  about  it,  so  nursed  him  along  until 
he  was  light  as  a  feather  when  we  should 
have  axed  him  long  before.  Ever  since 
we  have  several  pullets  or  hens  getting 
lame  and  beginning  to  grow  lighter  in 
weight  so  that  it  is  somewhat  discourag¬ 
ing  to  raise  young  chicks  of  our  own. 
Naturally  we  know  that  we  should 
dispose  of  the  whole  flock,  clean  up 
thoroughly  and  disinfect  house  and  yard 
but  that  means  disposing  of  all  the 
strains  which  have  become  part  of  the 
place. 

There  was  the  old  Blue  Dorking  hen 
given  by  mother,  every  year  we  have  a 
couple  of  blue  chicks  and  are  made  glad  at 
that  evidence  of  something  from  the  old 
home  place.  There  is  the  speckled  Wyan¬ 
dotte  hen  which  came  to  us  from  a 


neighbor  and  insisted  upon  staying  after 
repeated  home  takings,  so  that  the  neigh¬ 
bor  told  us  to  keep  her  and  not  bother 
to  bring  her  back  again.  She  was  a  fine 
layer,  and  her  blood  appears  in  several 
nice  pullets  each  year.  There  is  the  old 
sister,  the  one  first  to  sit  every  year  and 
a  most  excellent  mother.  She  must  be 
approaching  old  age,  but  she  is  a  part  of 
the  family.  Finally  there  are  the  beautiful 
White  Wyandottes  which  we  have  pur¬ 
chased  as  baby  chicks  for  two  years  now. 
-so  that  part  of  the  flock  is  fluffy  white. 
This  makes  our  farm  flock  a  regular 
mixture.  Stand  right  up  now,  folks,  and 
make  confession.  How  many  of  you  are 
like  us?  Naturally  the  real  henmen,  the 
ones  who  call  them  “birds,”  will  hold.  up 
their  hands  in  horror  at  this  confession. 
Often  we  read  of  others  who  write  in 
wishing  to  know  what  ails  the  hens  that 
they  go  lame.  Outside  of  rheumatism, 
brought  about  by  the  damp  floors,  the 
main  reason,  I  believe  is  hen  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  the  only  cure  is  the  ax. 

A  little  item,  tucked  away  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  revived  memories  of 
other  days. 

“Where  may  I  procure  a  shoulder 
yoke?” 

The  last  one  I  saw  was  at  a  sale  10 
years  ago  when  a  very  old  couple  gave 
up  the  farm.  I  had  to  leave  early  and 
have  regretted  ever  since  that  I  did  not 
buy  the  shoulder  yoke.  It  took  a  real  artist 
in  wood  carving  to  make  one.  I  was  too 
young  to  ever  wear  one  but  I  have  seen 
the  men  carrying  in  the  sap  buckets,  one 
on  each  end  of  the  shqulder  yoke  and 
envied  them  the  job,  although  I  know 
now  t|iat  it  was  nd  fun  to  tramp  through 
the  snow  on  endless  trips  with  that 
heavy  weight  slung  from  the  shoulders. 
That,  was  back  in  the  open  kettle  or  pan 


stage  of  maple  sugar  making  when  a  little 
dirt  or  a  few  sticks  in  the  sugar  did  not 
mar  the  taste  or  salability.  The  syrup 
was  dark  and  thick  but  a  hot  buckwheat 
cake  covered  with  that  syrup  was  a 
breakfast  fit  for  a  king.  No  wonder  the 
men  enjoyed  work  in  the  stinging  cold 
of  Winter  while  now  they  shiver  around 
the  stove  and  work  outside  only  on  nice 
days.  Just  imagine  going  to  the  woods 
through  two  feet  of  snow  when  the  glass 
said  minus  10,  dropping  a  tree  and  shovel¬ 
ing  the  snow  away,  so  you  could  see  to 
saw,  working  all  forenoon  in  shirtsleeves 
and  doing  that  on  breakfast  food  and 
grapefruit ! 

Has  anyone  missed  any  snow?  If  you 
have  just  come  to  Long  Acres  for  it  is 
here  in  huge  quantities  and  has  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  plenty  of  icy 
roads,  red  noses,  nipped  fingers  and  toes 
and  a  constant  procession  to  the  coal 
pile.  We  gave  the  new  stove  a  real 
initiating  but  it  came  through  warmly. 
The  boys  finally  laid  'away.,  the  football, 
We  no  longer  gather  close*  to  the  loud 
speaker  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
thrill  over  a  football  game  but  worst  of 
all,  we  do  no  grape  trimming  as  it  it  too 
cold  for  that.  I  never  trim  when  wood  is 
frozen  as  the  most  desirable  vine  is  sure 
to  break  off  just  as  you  get  it  pruned  out. 
How  this  very  early  cold  spell  will  affect 
next  year’s  fruit  crop  remains  -  to  be 
seen  but  surely  the  sap  had  not  gone 
down  as  it  was  preceded  by  warm  rain 
for  several  days. 

(  But  the  boys  and  I  are  going  to  town 
Christmas  shopping,  Calvin  is  pounding 
the  drum  he  got  for  his  birthday.  He  got  a 
paint  book  and  box  of  paints,  too,  but  all 
the  older  ones,  including  the  Missus,  are 
eager  to  paint,  so  I  must  get  more.  The 
simple  things  give  greatest  delight.  Hand 
over  that  brush  while  I  too  paint  a 
bird.  l.  b.  R. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  at  Hotel 
Syracuse  in  Syracuse,  January  9-10,  1930. 
All  the  activities  of  the  Association  are 
to  be  centered  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the 
Hotel  Syracuse  which  offers  ample  meet¬ 
ing  rooms  and  exhibit  space.  The  hotel 
offers  special  rates  to  members  and 
reservations  should  be  made  in  advance 
mentioning  the  meeting. 

The  program  will  be  devoted  to  talks 
and  discussions  on  the  questions  that 
are  interesting  commercial  growers  of  our 
State.  There  will  be  general  sessions,  a 
potato  session  throughout  the  two  days, 
and  section  meetings  for  muekland  and 
upland  growers.  Marketing,  in  general, 
and  roadside  marketing,  in  particular,  are 
to  receive  special  attention.  A  question 


box  offers  opportunity  for  discussion  of 
matters  not  definitely  listed. 

The  Williamson  Vegetable  Growers' 
Association  has  established  the  “William¬ 
son  Stage”  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
speaking  contest  for  Cornell  students  in 
Vegetable  Gardening.  The  Williamson 
people  have  provided  liberal  prizes  and 
four  students  have  been  seleeeted  to  com¬ 
pete  in.  10-minute  talks  on  vegetable 
topics. 

The  potato  people,  now'  united  in  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club,  are  planning  ' 
a  program  and  show  which  will  make 
this  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year. 
Liberal  premiums  have  been  offered  for 
32-tuber  samples  to  be  judged  by  sections 
of  the  State  and  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 
The  4-H  club  of  the  State  will  enter 
county  exhibits  of  ten  5-tuber  plates 
each  of  which  are  judged  individually  and 
by  counties  with  cups,  prizes  and  ribbons 
as  awards.  The  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  contest  for  Premier  Potato  Growers 
culminates  at  the  meeting  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  awards  that  are  made  on 
a.  basis  of  yields  and  low  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Dr.  O,  E.  Ladd,  Director  of 
Extension  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  will  award  the  medals. 

A  good  show  of  miscellaneous  vegetables 
is  made  each  year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  meeting  occurs  in  the  dead  of  Winter. 
Stored  products  and  greenhouse  crops 
from  all  sections  make  this  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  feature.  Growers  are  urged  to 
enter  their  products,  sending  entries  to 
the  Superintendent,  C.  II.  Riley,  Sennett, 
N.  I .  Advance  entry  is  desirable,  but 
produce  sent  or  taken  to  the  Hotel 
Syracuse  will  be  staged  subject  to  avail¬ 
able  space. 

The  annual  banquet  is  held  on  the 
evening  of  January  9.  when  awards  are 
made  and  a  program  of  entertainment 
and  brief  talks  is  provided.  A  committee  of 
the  Onondaga  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  arranging  for  special  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  ladies  in  attendance. 

The  meeting  of  the  directors  which 
includes  representatives  of  all  locals  to¬ 
gether  with  officers  of  the  Association  is 
one  of  the  important  features  of  the 
meeting.  This  takes  place  Wednesday 
evening,  January  S,  and  matters  of  legis¬ 
lation,  research,  transportation,  local 
markets,  and  many  others  are  discussed 

The  details  of  the  meeting  plans  are 
published  in  the  November  and  December 
Bulletins  of  the  New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  which  goes  to 
all  of  the  members  of  the  17  affiliated 
locals,  including  some  3,200  members. 
Others  may  receive  copies  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Secretary,  Howard  Crandall, 
417  Hector  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Keep  on  Just  the  Same 

[These  lines  were  written  around  40  years  ago 
by  Sam  Walter  Foss,  a  well-known  newspaper 
man,  and  published  in  the  volume  “Dreams  in 
Homespun,”  by  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.] 

Young  Peter,  when  he  “spoke  his  piece” 
Before  the  school  committee, 

The  superintendent,  and  a  crowd 
From  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Trembled  and  shook  in  every  limb, 

His  heart  beat  like  a  flail, 

His  face  alternate  blazed  with  fire 
Or  turned  a  deadly  pale; 

But  Peter  was  of  hero  stuff, 

A  raw  recruit  of  fame ; 

Though  he  was  frightened  half  to  death. 
He  kept  on  just  the  same. 

In  after  years,  when  he  proposed, 

To  Miss  Ophelia  Gleason, 

His  trepidation  was  intense 
Beyond  all  rule  or  reason  : 

He  choked  and  stammered,  hemmed  and 
hawed, 

And  blushed  a  rosy  red ; 

It  was  so  hard  to  be  alive 

He  wished  that  he  was  dead. 

But,  like  the  brave  young  man  he  was, 
He  made  her  change  her  name ; 
Though  he  was  frightened  half  to  death 
He  kept  on  just  the  same. 

Fate  loves  the  fellow  who  is  scared. 

Who  trembles  in  his  dread, 

But  when  his  fears  cry  out,  “Don’t  go  !” 

His  will  cries,  “Go  ahead  !” 

So  Peter  climbed  his  fears  like  stairs, 
And  every  fear  subdued 
But  raised  him  to  a  higher  plane 
And  sunnier  altitude. 

He  left  his  youth’s  obscurer  mists, 

And  climbed  the  crags  of  fame; 
Though  he  was  frightened  half  to  death. 
He  kept  on  just  the  same. 

There  is  a  slave  whose  name  is  Fear, 

A  trembling,  cringing  thing; 

There  is  a  king  whose  name  is  Will, 

^  And  every  inch  a  king. 

I  he  king  and  slave  have  their  abodes. 
And  work  their  joints  control, 

Their  mingled  work  of  blight  and  bloom. 
In  every  mortal’s  soul. 

But  strong  is  lie  who  heeds  the  king, 
And  laughs  the  slave  to  shame; 

Who,  although  frightened  half  to  death, 
Still  keeps  on  just  the  same. 

Go.  fight  the  battles  of  the  day, 

The  spectres  of  the  night, 

And.  though  you  tremble  with  your  fears, 
Still  tremble  on — and  fight. 

What  though  the  man  turn  pale  with  fear. 

And  quake  and  tremble  long. 

If  the  proud  will  within  the  man 
Be  resolute  and  strong? 

Then  throne  king  Will  within  the  man, 
a'l  nf  slave  Fear  to  fshame; 

1  hough, you  are  frightened  half  to  death 
htill  keep  on  just  the  same. 


The  Wild  Geese  Go  Over 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

TVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Happy  New  Year 

ITH  this,  the  last  message  of  1929,  we  wish 
to  extend  our  appreciation  to  all  the  patrons 
and  friends  who  have  helped  pilot  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  successfully  through  the  past  year,  as  well 
as  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  old  friends  who  have 
been  with  us  for  many  years  in  the  past  and  helped 
by  suggestion  and  advice,  kindly  criticisms  and  sin¬ 
cere  praise  to  make  a  farm  paper  for  the  farm.  It 
is  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  present  manage¬ 
ment  pledged  its  fortune  and  future  on  the  success 
of  a  paper  that  would  print  only  what  it  believed  at 
the  time  to  be  true,  and  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
farm.  Then  the  ideal  was  a  hazard.  For  a  time 
it  presented  difficulties,  but  never  a  hesitation.  The 
policy  was  fixed  for  complete  triumph  or  utter  fail¬ 
ure.  The  success  has  been  due  more  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  loyal  men  and  women  on  the  farms  than 
to  those  in  the  management  who  have  marshalled 
and  utilized  their  patronage  and  helpful  friendship 
through  the  years  of  development  and  growth.  It 
was  only  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  in¬ 
dividuals  both  in  the  country  fields  and  in  the 
management  should  pass  on  to  view  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  their  work  from  the  illuminated  heights  be¬ 
yond  human  vision,  but  their  devotion  to  sound 
principles  and  high  ideals  inspired  and  multiplied 
new  hands  and  hearts  and  minds  to  carry  on  the 
work  that  they  loved  and  fostered.  It  is  then  to 
you,  our  friends,  new  and  old,  on  whom  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  depend,  to  whom  we  wish  to  express 
greetings  at  this  festive  season,  and  to  wish  you  and 
yours  joy,  happiness  and  prosperity  for  the  New 
Year. 

* 

E  HAVE  several  inquiries  about  the  mush¬ 
room  business.  As  one  sees  how  few  the  re¬ 
tail  buyer  gets  for  a  dollar,  mushrooms  look  like  a 
bonanza,  but  that  is  a  case  where  looks  are  de¬ 
ceiving.  Even  expert  growers,  with  every  facility 
for  raising  the  best  quality  and  most  efficient  de¬ 
livery,  make  only  moderate  profit  on  the  average. 
The  only  opportunity  we  see  for  small  growers  is 
where  they  live  near  villages  or  cities  not  supplied 
by  the  large  scale  producers.  These  people  deliver 
in  motor  vans  in  the  perfect  condition  that  cannot 
be  had  where  rail  shipment  is  made.  The  individual 
has  small  chance  in  competing  with  these  large 
growers,  but  might  work  up  a  trade  of  his  own  in 
a  neighboring  village  or  city  where  few  mushrooms 
are  sold.  This  is  worth  considering. 

* 

RICES  for  the  carloads  of  fat  steers  exhibited 
and  auctioned  at  the  International  Show  in 
Chicago  are  interesting  as  indicating  the  condition 
and  trend  of  the  beef  cattle  market  at  the  year’s 
end.  At  the  recent  show  93  loads  (15  head  each)  of 
fat  cattle  averaged  $18.50  a  ewt.,  as  against  $19.7-4 
for  108  loads  last  year,  and  $20.70  for  112  loads  in 
1927.  Of  the  93  loads  this  year,  71  were  yearlings, 
averaging  $18.65,  while  in  1928  the  78  loads  of 
yearlings  averaged  $19.89.  Last  year  there  were  30 
loads  of  two-year-olds,  which  realized  $19.32  a  cwt., 
while  the  22  loads  of  that  age  sold  for  $18.01  at  the 
1929  International.  Of  the  93  loads  this  year,  48 
were  Aberdeen- Angus,  which  averaged  $19.23,  and 
37  loads  were  Herefords  averaging  $17.S0,  eight 
loads  of  Shorthorns  averaging  $17.40  a  cwt.  The 
Aberdeen-Angus  yearlings  averaged  $19.35,  and  the 
two-year-olds  $1S.85.  The  Hereford  yearlings  out¬ 
sold  the  Hereford  two-year-olds  by  $1.11  a  cwt.  The 
heaviest  cattle — a  load  of  Aberdeen-Angus  two-year- 
olds — averaged  1,487  lbs.,  and  sold  at  $18.50,  while 
the  lightest  load,  also  of  that  breed,  were  yearlings 
that  averaged  819  lbs.,  and  sold  for  $16  a  cwt.  The 
highest  price  was  $35  a  cwt.,  paid  for  the  1.092-lb. 


Aberdeen-Angus  yearlings  that  won  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  carlot  show.  The  champion  load  of 
Herefords  were  1,044-lb.  yearlings  that  brought 
$19.50,  and  the  champion  load  of  Shorthorns  were 
1,130-lb.  yearlings  that  fetched  $20  a  cwt.  These  three 
top  loads  of  the  three  breeds  were  fed  in  Illinois. 
Beef  cattle  prices  are  about  $1  a  cwt.  lower  than 
they  were  last  year,  and  the  trend  toward  yearlings, 
as  against  older  steers,  continues  in  corn-belt  feed- 
lots. 

* 

OME  of  our  subscribers  are  receiving  circulars 
and  letters,  printed  in  colors,  from  western 
farming  corporations  that  affect  eagerness  to  pay  fat 
dividends  to  farmers  who  buy  their  stock.  The 
literature  sent  through  the  mails  by  the  organizers 
of  these  corporations  bears  the  unmistakable  ear¬ 
marks  of  the  typical  promotional  swindle.  It  plays 
on  all  the  strings  of  human  emotions  and  credulity. 
A  late  sample  in  our  possession  urges  immediate 
action  in  order  that  buyers  of  the  stock  offered  may 
obtain  big  cash  dividends  with  which  to  celebrate 
Christmas.  Any  farmer  who  does  a  little  clear 
thinking  will  reach  the  sound  conclusion  that  if 
these  new  western  farming  corporations  needed 
capital,  and  tvere  honestly  able  to  pay  the  suspi¬ 
ciously  liberal  dividends  that  they  advertise,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  them  to  circularize  farmers  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  He  would  be  reasonably  sure 
that  the  dividends  said  to  have  been  paid  to  date 
come  out  of  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  stock  to 
the  first  batches  of  suckers.  Dividends  can  be  paid 
while  suckers  in  considerable  swarms  continue  to 
bite,  but  a  disastrous  day  of  reckoning  for  stock¬ 
holders  always  dawns  in  the  lurid  history  of  these 
counterfeit  “business”  organizations.  A  sound  busi¬ 
ness,  operated  by  honest  officials,  never  peddles  its 
securities  by  mail  among  farmers  in  distant  com¬ 
munities. 

* 

URING  the  two  or  three  weeks  following 
Thanksgiving,  the  turkey  market  showred  but 
little  activity.  The  real  Christmas  trade,  even  in 
producing  sections  is  not  under  full  headway  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  month,  although  most  of  the 
turkey  dressing  plants  in  South  Texas  reopened 
about  December  4.  In  that  section  more  than  half 
the  turkey  crop  has  been  reserved  for  Christmas 
trade  and  the  stock  left  on  farms  was  reported  to  be 
of  excellent  quality.  In  the  Northwest,  liberal  ship¬ 
ments  were  expected  from  the  Dakotas  and  Minne¬ 
sota.  Prices  were  unsettled,  but  dealers  were  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  conditions.  In  the  Far  West, 
the  Thanksgiving  market  was  satisfactory  and  fancy 
young  tom  turkeys  were  short  of  the  demand  at 
California  shipping  points.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  farmers  held  back  rather  large  numbers  of 
turkeys  because  of  the  low  price  offered  by  country 
dealers  and  supplies  from  this  part  of  the  country 
are  expected  to  be  fairly  liberal.  Receipts  have  been 

• 

moderate  in  mid-December  and  turkeys  of  excep¬ 
tional  grades  sold  well  at  prices  considerably  above 
the  general  market.  The  outlet  for  the  lower  grades 
has  been  limited  and  prices  low.  The  market  has 
been  well  supplied  with  other  lines  of  dressed  poul¬ 
try  and  considerable  quantities  went  into  storage, 
owing  to  the  surplus  of  the  Thanksgiving  supply. 
A  fairly  active  demand  appeared  for  fancy  large 
chickens  suitable  for  the  holiday  trade  and  these 
have  been  selling  lately  at  one  to  two  cents  above 
the  general  market. 

* 

EDERAL  appropriations  for  aid  to  road  build¬ 
ing  in  1931  have  just  been  announced,  the  total 
being  $73,125,000.  Under  this  plan  the  States  have 
to  raise  an  equal  amount  for  use  of  these  Federal- 
aid  roads.  The  Federal  fund  is  apportioned  among 
all  States  and  Hawaii  in  proportion  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  areas,  populations  and  mileages  of  post  roads, 
and  the  share  of  each  State  is  available  for  expen¬ 
diture  on  roads  included  in  the  Federal-aid  system 
under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  State  highway 
department  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
Texas  receives  the  largest  amount,  $4,545,830.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York  and  Illinois  receive  over  $3,000,- 
000.  Ohio,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Iowa  and  California  run  over  $2,000,000.  Ten 
States  get  over  $1,000,000,  and  the  remainder  from 
$365,625  to  $960,000. 

* 

N  MANY  areas  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  the  work  done  this  year  to  improve 
farm  lands  and  country  estates  represents  an  enor¬ 
mous  expenditure  of  money  and  energy.  Most  of 
this  work  consisted  in  blasting  out  and  clearing  off 
stumps,  bowlders  and  old  orchards ;  ditching  and 
draining  wet  spots  and  peaty  tracts ;  liming,  fer¬ 
tilizing  and  mowing  pastures ;  extending  the  acreage 
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of  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover ;  broadening  and 
strengthening  farm  animal  industries;  planting 
fruit,  ornamental  and  forest  trees,  and  erecting  new 
buildings  and  structures,  and  repairing  and  modern¬ 
izing  old  ones.  In  the  Eastern  States  this  has  been 
a  year  of  constructive  agricultural  improvement  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  is  commonly  realized.  The 
results  of  rapid  expansion  and  speculative  adven¬ 
turing  in  farming  enterprises  in  the  recent  past  have 
emphasized,  by  contrast,  the  soundness  of  gradual, 
steady  betterment  and  development  as  a  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  Farming  as  a  business  has  always  been 
reasonably  stable  and  productive,  and  farming  as  a 
way  of  living  remains  satisfying  and  pleasant  where 
basic  improvements  have  taken  place  like  the  nor¬ 
mal,  healthy  growth  of  living  things. 

* 

ROBABLY  many  readers  have  never  before 
heard  of  those  Maine  State  Jersey  cattle  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Twitchell  on  page  1423.  He  gives  a 
clear  description  of  just  how  the  start  with  these 
animals  was  made  and  what  the  developments 
were.  It  is  likely  that  there  were  quite  similar 
happenings  in  the  early  history  of  other  breeds, 
but  never  recorded  in  so  definite  way.  Shortly 
we  are  going  to  print  a  picture  of  one  of  those  typi¬ 
cal  Maine  State  Jerseys,  so  that  comparison  with 
the  standard  breed  can  be  noted. 

A  WRITER  on  old-time  conditions  in  the  United 
States  observes  that  if  there  is  any  animal 
which  can  rightly  be  placed  among  the  founders  of 
our  country,  that  animal  is  the  ox.  The  first  neat 
cattle  were  brought  into  this  country  from  England 
in  1633,  and  in  those  early  days  the  value  of  an 
ox  over  a  horse  was  tremendous.  It  was  said  that, 
because  of  the  greater  cost  of  harness  and  outfit, 
in  the  early  eighteen  hundreds,  a  man  could  keep 
12  oxen  for  the  upkeep  of  one  horse,  while  the  draw¬ 
ing  power  of  the  ox  was  much  greater  on  the  rough 
roads.  It  was  the  oxen  that  cleared  the  forests, 
dragged  out  the  bowlders,  and  did  the  heavy  work 
when  the  first  railroads  wex-e  being  built.  As  for 
farm  use,  the  author  of  “Candle  Days”  says: 

An  “ox-handy”  pair  of  steers  was  usually  so  docile 
and  well  broken  that  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  could 
drive  them  to  the  plow  all  day  long — at  a  shilling  a 
day ;  while  one  child,  of  less  than  five,  is  said  to  have 
driven  a  team  of  six  oxen  from  morning  until  night, 
while  his  father  plowed  a  rocky  pasture. 

As  we  may  learn  in  many  New  England  sections, 
the  ox  is  still  a  valuable  servant,  and  we  like  to 
think  of  his  centuries  of  usefulness  from  the  dawn 
of  agriculture  to  these  hurrying  gasoline  days. 

* 

UR  cover  this  week  shows  one  of  the  famous 
lighthouses  on  the  Maine  coast.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  man’s  building  more  majestic  in 
appearance  or  with  stronger  human  appeal  than 
these  tall  structures  standing  in  places  of  danger 
to  mariners,  with  their  steady  light  or  alternate 
flashes,  a  language  known  to  all  seafaring  men. 
About  5,700  persons  are  employed  in  our  lighthouse 
service.  Formerly  this  was  strenuous  work,  with 
the  filling  of  oil  lamps  and  constant  attention.  The 
use  of  electricity  and  automatic  control  devices  les¬ 
sens  the  labor  and  gives  more  dependable  service. 
Some  automatic  lights  are  now  in  operation,  work¬ 
ing  alone  except  for  periodical  attention. 

* 

T  WILL  not  be  possible  for  us  to  make  personal 
acknowledgment  of  every  one  of  the  many  sub¬ 
scriptions  which  come  in  the  first  mail  of  the  New 
Year,  January  2,  but  the  size  of  that  mail  is  always 
a  pride  and  an  encouragement ;  and  we  take  this 
means  of  thanking  in  advance  those  who  send  us 
their  vote  of  confidence  to  reach  us  on  the  first  busi¬ 
ness  day  of  the  New  Year. 


Brevities 

The  Texas  pecan  crop  this  year  is  put  at  15,000,000 
lbs. 

Strawberries  from  the  South  are  again  in  the  New 
York  market,  wholesaling  from  50  to  75  cents  per  quart. 

The  Alabama  crop  of  sorghum  syrup  this  year  is 
2,320,000  gallons,  and  cane  sugar  syrup  2,380,000 
gallons. 

Our  export  trade  for  the  11  months  ending  with  No¬ 
vember  was  $4,820,447,000,  or  about  $170,000,000  more 
than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Canada  produces  over  800,000  bushels  of  dry  beans 
annually.  They  are  mainly  used  in  the  lumber  camps, 
being  a  dependable  food  for  hard  work. 

Although  English  walnuts  are  grown  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  this  country,  our  imports  from  Europe 
are  quite  large,  around  5,000,000  lbs.  for  the  season. 

Two  methods  of  sterilizing  citrus  fruits  to  destroy 
the  eggs  of  the  fruit  fly  before  hatching  are  now  being 
tried  in  Florida.  One  is  a  temperature  of  28  degrees  for 
five  hours  and  30  degrees  for  five  days.  The  other  is  a 
temperature  of  110  degrees  for  eight  hours. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  wholesome  law  that  taking 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  from  land  that  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  one  who  helps  himself  is  an  offense,  carry¬ 
ing  a  penalty  of  $25  and  cost  of  prosecution  for  each 
tree  or  shrub  or  part  of  a  tree  or  shrub  removed. 
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Secretary  Hyde  on  Farm  Conditions 

ACCORDING  to  estimates  of  Secretary  Arthur 
M.  Hyde,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  in  his  annual  report,  the  farm  population  of 
the  United  States  is  now  27,511,000,  compared  with 
32,076,960  10  years  ago.  The  present  number  is  the 
smallest  in  20  years.  During  the  last  year. 1,960, - 
000  left  the  farms,  and  1,362,000  city  people  went 
to  the  farms,  leaving  a  net  loss  of  598,000. 

The  report  says  that  the  farms  are  yet  over¬ 
burdened  with  debt.  In  1928  the  farm  mortgages 
amounted  to  $9,468,526,000,  compared  with  $7,857,- 
700,000  in  1920.  An  increase  of  $1,610,806,000. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  value  of  agricul¬ 
tural  property,  including  real  estate  and  personal 
property,  showed  a  gain  of  $400,000,000,  bringing 
the  total  up  to  $58,645,000,000.  The  improvement 
was  largely  in  live  stock  and  other  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  There  was  a  loss  of  1  per  cent  in  farm  lands, 
and  this  was  the  smallest  loss  since  the  post-war  de¬ 
pression.  In  plain  language  the  business  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  is  still  run  at  an 
annual  loss,  and  the  improvement  noted  is  simply  a 
reduction  in  the  annual  loss,  but  this  operating  loss 
during  the  last  year  is  reflected  in  1  per  cent  loss 
in  the  value  of 'farm  lands,  which  form  the  basic  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  business. 

Exports  of  agricultural  products  amounted  to  $1,- 
847,567.00(1.  This  is  only  33  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  which  is  the  smallest  percentage  since  1918. 
The  Secretary  made  an  appeal  for  an  increased 
tariff  on  farm  products,  and  suggests  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  of  products  that  show  the  lowest  returns. 

As  a  member  of  the  administration  it  was  proper 
enough  that  the  Secretary  should  make  the  most  of 
the  tendency  of  a  turn  for  the  better  in  agriculture, 
even  though  it  is  no  more  than  a  reduction  in  the 
losses,  but  the  record  as  revealed  in  the  report  is 
nevertheless  a  rebuke  to  our  Federal  and  State  gov¬ 
ernments.  During  the  period  reviewed  we  have 
been  proud  of  our  great  industrial  prosperity.  There 
has  been  reason  for  the  boast.  Industry  has  pros¬ 
pered,  general  business  has  been  good,  salaries  have 
increased,  wages  have  gone  to  unprecedented  heights. 
Millionaires  have  multiplied,  prosperity  has  had  a 
continuous  joy  ride  in  the  centers  of  population.  The 
business  of  agriculture  alone  has  been  run  at  a  loss. 
Real  estate  values  in  the  cities  have  doubled  and 
trebled.  The  smallest  loss  during  the  decade  in 
farm  land  values  is  1  per  cent  for  the  last  year.  * 
During  this  whole  period  the  resources  and  powers 
of  the  government  were  utilized  to  stimulate  indus¬ 
try  and  to  increase  the  rewards  of  industrial  labor. 
It  has  intervened  directly  to  protect  the  markets  for 
manufactured  products  and  the  markets  of  labor. 
It  has  directly  helped  increase  the  profits  of  capital 
and  the  wages  of  labor.  It  has  been  content  to  let 
agriculture  struggle  alone,  and  passively  in  States 
and  nation  to  view  its  plight  and  decline  without 
concern.  No  farmer  envies  the  laboring  man  or 
craftsman  in  his  improved  condition.  All  rejoice 
in  the  prosperity  of  industry,  but  when  government 
fosters  industry  and  labor,  and  leaves  agriculture 
alone  to  compete  with  them,  the  effect  on  the  farms 
is  the  same  as  if  the  government  had  left  industry 
and  labor  free,  and  had  directly  discriminated 
against  the  business  of  the  farms.  When  the  gov¬ 
ernment  took  one  of  the  two  blacksmiths  of  a  county 
town  to  public  shops  and  increased  his  wages  four¬ 
fold,  the  one  that  remained  in  the  local  shop  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  shoeing  a  horse  from  $1  to  $4, 
and  the  farmer  paid  the  price.  This  illustration 
may  be  repeated  for  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  the 
painter  and  even  for  unskilled  labor.  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  the  government  is  not  in  business.  The 
government  is  in  business.  It  is  beside  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  say  that  the  farmer  should  not  demand  class 
legislation.  The  farmer  does  not  ask  class  favors. 
He  can  hold  his  own  in  a  contest  of  fair  play,  but 
he  cannot  hope  to  come  out  even  in  a  trade  struggle 
when  the  government  of  which  he  is  a  part  is  in 
partnership  with  the  forces  against  him.  The  neglect 
of  the  farmer  and  the  discrimination  against  him 
during  the  last  10  years  is  a  reproach  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions.  The  continuation  of  the  official  and 
bureaucratic  jolly  serves  only  to  magnify  the  in¬ 
justice.  It  is  an  insult  to  his  intelligence  that  the 
American  farmer  does  not  deserve.  It  has  been 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  in  the  midst  of  prosperity 
agricultural  business  has  been  conducted  at  a  loss, 
that  farm  property  has  decreased  in  value,  and  that 
farm  taxes  have  not  only  been  multiplied  in  recent 
years,  but  that  farmers  always  paid  a  much  higher 
tax  rate  than  any  other  industrial  group,  and  further 
that  their  rates  are  now  comparatively  and  actually 
higher  than  ever  before.  Isn’t  it  the  duty  of  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  to  come  out  openly  and 
frankly  and  demand  that  the  farmer  be  taken  out  of 


the  orphan  class,  and  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
member  of  the  industrial  family? 


City  Population  Increases 

THE  population  of  New  York  City  is  now  6,631,- 
656,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Newspaper 
Feature  Bureau.  This  is  an  increase  of  18  per  cent 
over  1920  census  report.  The  metropolitan  dist  rict 
which  includes  the  city  proper  and  some  adjacent 
cities  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  is  estimated  to 
be  11,620,000.  The  estimate  indicates  that  in  the 
city  proper  there  are  1,508,381  families,  and  2,987,- 
062  workers  for  gain,  of  which  2,170,705  are  male. 
There  are  about  7,000  more  females  than  males  in 
the  city  population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the 
six  largest  cities  in  the  country  in  1920,  compared 
with  population  for  1930  and  the  gain  in  per  cent 
for  each  during  the  decade : 


Cities  1920  1930  Gain 

New  York  . 5,620,048  6,631,656  18.0 

Chicago  . 2,701,705  3,296,080  22.0 

Philadelphia  . 1,823,779  2,170,297  19.0 

Detroit  .  993.678  1,649,506  57.0 

Los  Angeles  .  576,673  1.470,516  155.0 

Cleveland  .  796,841  1.328,046  66.7 


The  growth  of  the  cities  increases  the  demand  for 
farm  products  and  under  the  economic  law  prices 
should  automatically  increase  with  the  extra  de¬ 
mand.  We  have,  however,  had  an  increased  import 
of  food  products,  and  the  markets,  being  wholly 
under  city  control,  returns  to  the  farm  have  not 
corresponded  to  the  increase  in  city  population. 
Our  agricultural  problem  is  centered  in  these  city 
markets. 


More  Milk  Prices  for  November 

Unity  Co-Operative  Dairymen’s  Association,  Buffalo, 
$2.83.  Little  Falls  Dairy  Company,  $3,015. 


Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  Farm  Bureau 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  was  held  at  Riverliead, 
Long  Island,  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  December 
3.  Over  100  farmers  and  their  wives  attended  this 
meeting,  which  was  held  at  their  new  quarters  in  the 
new  county  court  house.  E.  S.  Foster,  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent,  after  several  years  of  service,  has  resigned 
to  take  up  work  at  Cornell,  and  his  assistant,  Walter 
G.  Been,  has.  been  appointed  to  take  his  place. 

The  head  of  the  Home  Bureau  is  Miss  Kathleen  Mc¬ 
Bride.  This  year  she  is  to  have  a  part-time  assistant. 

Reports  of  Farm  Bureau  activities  were  given  by  15 
community  committeemen,  also  reports  by  county  pro¬ 
ject  leaders  as  follows:  “Potatoes,”  Nat  Talmadge ; 
“Vigilance,”  Dr.  W.  E.  Ross ;  “Fertilizer,”  Linnaeus 
Allen  “Seed  Treatment,”  Henry  Jennings;  “Poultry,” 
II.  F.  Hendrickson ;  Report  of  State  Federation  dele¬ 
gate,  J.  S.  Ryder ;  “Spray  Service,”  W.  G.  Been  ;  Re¬ 
port  of  County  Agent,  E.  S.  Foster ;  address :  “Farm 
Bureaus  in  Other  States,”  E.  A.  Flansburgh,  assist¬ 
ant  State  county  agent  leader. 

In  the  Home  Bureau  the  report  of  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  was  given  by  Mrs.  Fred  Wilkinson.  Address : 
“Larger  Housekeeping  of  the  Community,”  by  Dr. 
Ruby  Green  Smith,  of  Cornell.  Manager’s  report  for 
the  year,  Kathleen  McBride.  The  ladies  served  after¬ 
noon  tea. 

A  banquet  was  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  Riverhead 
Methodist  Church  with  covex-s  for  100.  Music  dur¬ 
ing  the  banquet  by  Riverhead  high  school  orchestra.  In 
the  evening  a  joint  session  of  Home  and  Farm  Bureaus 
was  held  with  a  program  consisting  of  group  singing, 
a  Negro  farce;  address,  “Home  Life  at  Its  Best,”  Dr. 
Ruby  Green  Smith ;  address,  “Present-day  Conditions,” 
Hon.  Leone  D.  Howell,  surrogate  judge  of  Nassau  Coun¬ 
ty.  M.  D.  Y. 

Orient,  Long  Island. 


The  Maine  State  Grange 

The  State  of  Maine  closed  the  largest,  most  im- 
portent  session  in  its  histoi’y  Thursday  evening,  De¬ 
cember  12,  at  Bangor.  Events  of  the  past  year  have 
signally  cemented  Grange  sentiment  on  problems  of 
significance  to  the  State  at  large,  so  that  instead  of 
dealing  with  generalities  every  report  bore  evidence 
of  deliberate  thought  and  conviction.  Taking  up  the 
fight  against  proposed  measures  in  the  last  Legislature 
looking  to  the  exportation  of  hydro-electric  power  now 
being  developed  in  the  State  a  lively  campaign  brought 
the  working  body  of  the  order  into  close  relations  and 
united  the  forces  for  protection  of  the  State  and  its 
rural  inhabitants.  An  act  of  the  Legislature  granting- 
increased  power  to  corporations  wishing  eminent  do¬ 
main  carried  with  it  the  refei-endum  and  when  the 
petitions  were  presented  the  number  of  signers  against 
the  measui'e  was  far  above  the  number  required  to  in¬ 
sure  a  special  election.  Months  afterwards  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  legality  of  those  signatures  was  raised  and 
after  due  deliberation  the  Governor  announced  that 
there  was  wanting  enough  proven  names  to  justify  and 
he  declared  the  failui'e  of  the  referendum.  This  more 
than  all  else  ai-oused  the  rural  members  and  made 
State  issues  prominent  at  all  the  sessions. 

Resolutions  were  presented  in  support  of  broader 
utilization  in  Maine  industries  and  homes  and  co-op¬ 
eration  in  every  practical  way  in  the  electrification  of 
Maine  farms ;  urging  appropriate  provision  be  made  in 
the  national  farm  board  program  to  preserve  equality 
in  the  several  sections  of  the  country  in  co-ordinating 
farm  aid  and  that  the  special  conditions  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  farm  production  and  marketing  be  taken  properly 
into  account  in  any  proposed  program.  Another  de¬ 
manded  that  those  concerned  with  and  in  authority 
upon  the  various  railroad  consolidation  plans  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  effect  of  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  upon  the  farmers  of  Maine.  Reports  were  in 
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favor  of  an  income  tax  and  against  exemptions  of 
manufacturing  plants,  also  a  sales  tax  to  reach  the  chain 
stores,  the  tarring  of  all  roads  and  more  aid  to  country 
highways. 

Retiring  Master  John  A.  Abbott  after  six  years’  ac¬ 
tive  service  was  emphatic  in  defense  of  the  position  the 
order  must  take  on  all  questions  bearing  on  rural  life 
and  the  farm,  and  this 1  sentiment  was  manifest  in  all 
official  reports.  The  State  lectui-er  has  been  active 
during  the  past  two  years  in  building  up  the  educational 
work  of  the  order,  especially  in  inaugurating  the  plan 
of  prize  essays  by  young  members  and  an  hour  was  set 
apart  for  the  presentation  of  the  same  by  the  authors, 
a  feature  adding  greatly  to  the  interest.  The  prospect 
of  a  contest  for  State  master  disappeared  when  the 
third  candidate  withdrew  and  the  election  resulted  in 
the  raising  of  the  State  overseer  to  the  higher  position 
—II.  B.  Crawford,  of  Houlton,  a  well-known  and  faith¬ 
ful  worker  for  the  order  for  many  years,  and  one  who 
will  carry  on  the  special  features  as  decided  at  the 
closing  sessions.  This  letter  gives  but  a  hint  at  the  in¬ 
terest  manifested  or  action  proposed  bearing  directly  on 
rural  conditions  and  so  vital  to  the  future  of  the  State 
at  large.  The  Grange  in  Maine  is  committed  more 
firmly  than  ever  to  advancing  and  protecting  means  and 
measures  promising  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  under¬ 
lying  industry  of  the  State  and  its  advancement  in  the 
future.  g.  M.  TWITCHELL. 


From  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  a  small  flock  of  hens  to  furnish  eggs  for  a 
family  thei-e  is  no  other  breed  so  good  as  Ilambiu-gs. 
They  lay  almost  the  year  around,  the  cockerels  are 
much  heavier  than  Leghorns,  and  have  more  breast 
meat.  No  other  hens  are  so  beautiful.  There  is  only 
one  possible  objection  to  them,  and  that  is  their  eggs 
are  rather  small,  and  do  not  sell  so  well,  but  that  is 
no  objection  to  keeping  them  for  home  use,  and  what 
they  lack  in  size  they  make  up  in  flavor.  I  have  no 
Ilamburgs  now,  except  one  hen,  and  she  laid  her  last 
egg  November  4.  Before  that  she  had  skipped  only 
three  days  since  I  sold  most  of  my  other  hens  August 
1,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  much  longer  she  had  laid 
continuously,  as  I  did  not  keep  track.  At  present  T 
have  seven  hens  and  no  i-ooster  and  one  of  the  hens 
crows,  only  in  the  morning,  however. 

We  are  having  September  weather  in  November, 
ihei-e  was  such  a  hard  freeze  in  September  that  farm- 
ers  hurried  to  get  their  potatoes  and  cabbage  stored, 
thinking  there  would  be  an  early  Winter.  We  were 
fortunate  in  having  a  fair  amount  of  rain  during  the 
1  nnnT'  (}ro,uSht.  °ur.  Potatoes  turned  out  well,  over 
1,000  bushels  from  a  little  more  than  three  acres  and 
the  nicest  potatoes  we  ever  had,  scarcely  a  hollow  one 
in  a  panlul.  Joining  a  spraying  ring  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  cabbage  did  not  do  so 
well;  grubs  injured  them  by  boring  through  the  roots 
a  Ar-n e  .ea rly  lreeze  Started  them  rotting, 
f  i  '  ls  tb®  bpst  beverage.  This  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often.  It  is  good  service  to  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer,  alike.  When  people  drink  milk,  they  will  find 

nnn,.  ;-alfh  *1S  bet,ter’  and  when  «t  least  half  of  the 
population  of  our  large  cities  drink  milk  dairying,  will 

Snd  dnymfi  b"®mess-.  Farmers  who  run  roadside  stands 
and  do  not  seive  milk  are  missing  a  chance  to  boost 
thmr  business.  Dairymen  should  have  the  motto,  “Milk 
or  Health,  printed  on  their  stationery.  Farmers  are 
too  afraid  of  the  cost  of  printer’s  ink.  c  T 


Rhode  Island  Seed  Law 

The  1929  Legislature  passed  an  act  requirin'1'  that 

wllit^b' i H  Se0<1'  fSuch  au  grasses-  Hovers”  buek- 

wheat,  barley,  corn,  etc.,  each  package  or  container 

shall  have  a  printed  tag  or  label,  stating:  The  common¬ 
ly  accepted  name  of  the  seed ;  the  purity  of  the  £ed  • 

oi'ia ifr? °^f m a ^  t0tal  Pm'centage  of  weed  seed  and  the 
of  noxious  weed  seed  found  in  the  agricultural 
seed  the  approximate  percentage  of  germination  of  the 
seed  together  with  the  month  and  year  in  which  the 
seed  was  tested  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller 
siieh"n«  .agr,cultural  seed.  If  the  seed  is  a  mixture, 

sl  owing  thlTfi  1U  a  ]abpl  must  be  attached 

showing  that  the  seed  is  a  mixture  and  stating  the 

proportion  and  kind  of  seed  found  in  the  mixture,  as 
well  as  the  germination  percentage. 

As  to  vegetable  seeds,  the  only  requirement  is  that 
the  kind  and  variety  ot  seed  shall  be  stated  on  the 
package  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller  or 
person  who  puts  up  the  package. 


New  York  State  Cold  Storage  Holdings 

The  following  products  were  in  storage  in  185  ware¬ 
houses  in  New  York  State,  Dec  1  1999. 

Apples,  547,314  bbls.,  369,776  boxesr'l',714,318  bus. 

Si  Lasndifa  e!,;  peiars’  FT7  bbls-  37,583  boxes, 
?ro3§orbiv  ’  (basketf  and  crates)  ;  frozen  cherries,  2,- 
oqq’nrr  lb«;;  other  frozen  fruits,  7,402,252  lbs.;  celery, 
239,955  State  crates,  11,215  other  crates;  butter 
^’661,052  lbs. ;  cheese  (American)  13,- 
109,133  lbs. ;  cream,  141,188  40-qt.  cans;  eggs,  349  216 
cases;  frozen  eggs,  9,197,318  lbs.;  frozen  beef  10,089,- 

bee7f  rb4eoef^n  P^0Cess  of  c»r<y  1>088, 400  lbs. ;  cured 
beef,  333,543  lbs.;  frozen  pork,  4,993,605  lbs.;  dry  salt 

pork,  process  of  cure,  638,336  lbs. ;  fully  cured,  178,550 
lbs.  .pickled  pork,  process  of  cure,  1,444,455  lbs  • 
sweet  pickled  pork,  fully  cured,  1,836,746  lbs.;  frozen 
iamb  a"d  mutton,  2,596,164  lbs.;  broilers  and  fryers, 
8,171,307  lbs. ;  roasters,  8,149,029  lbs.;  fowls.  2  054930 

004:27srikhyS?  fi’n21r868  lbs-,A  miscellaneous  poultry,’  8,- 
004,278  lbs.;  fish,  frozen,  13,786,525  lbs. 

Central  Steuben  County,  New  York 

November  22  the  mercury  dropped  to  zero  and  has 
hovered  near  there  every  night  since.  Old  settlers  say 
it  has  been  38  years  since  we  have  had  such  cold 
w®atber  *>  early  m  the  Fall.  Twenty-six  years  ago 
this  Winter  the  mercury  went  down  as  far  as  it  could 
go^and  stayed  there  for  a  long  time. 

.  Tbe  last,  °f  the  broilers  were  sold  for  the  Thanks- 
gmng  market,  and  the  record  I  have  kept  shows  that 
ooa  ot  baby  ckl<‘ks  purchased  June  11,  we  raised 
220.  Not  an  extra  good  record,  but  better  than  last 
ypar-  We  sold  broilers  enough  to  pay  for  feed  and  have 
100  pullets  left  for  our  work. 

Potatoes  have  dropped  to  $1.10  per  bushel.  Eggs  are 
still  scarce  and  high.  One  of  the  neighbors,  having 
early  hatched  chicks,  says  they  are  only  getting  half  as 
many  eggs  -as  they  did  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  No 
change  has  been  made  in  feed  or  care,  no  reason  bein" 
apparent  for  the  drop. 

Steuben  Pomona  Grange  met  recently  with  Addison 
Grange.  I  his  is  an  important  meeting  as  officers  for 
next  year  and  delegates  to  State  Grange  are  elected  at 
the  December  meeting.  mks.  c.  w.  a. 

hteuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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purring  and  mewing,  my  aversion  to  wet 
my  feet  or  fur,  my  love  of  heat  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  my  patient  watchfulness,  often 
fatal  to  mice. 

My  eye  is  capable  of  much  contraction 
and  dilation  of  its  pupil,  so  that  I  can 
see  in  very  feeble  light.  My  fur  is  very 
free  from  any  oily  substance,  so  as  to  be 
readily  injured  by  water,  and  is  rendered 
highly  electric  by  friction,  particularly 
in  very  dry  or  frosty  weather.  An  electric 
spark  is  readily  obtained  from  the  tip  of 
the  ear.  We  have  been  the  object  of 
superstition  for  ages,  and  there  are  people 
today  who  prophesy  rainy  weather  if  they 
see  me  wash  my  face.  In  ancient  Egypt 
temples  were  erected  in  my  honor,  and 
a  family  shaved  the  eyebrows  at  my 
death.  Today  I  want  nothing  more  than  a 
chair  by  the  fire  and  a  good  friend.  Do 
you  know  me?  What  am  I? — Adapted 
from  Columbian  Encyclopedia. 


Drawn  by  Teresa  Priming  (15), 
New  York 

The- answer  to  last  month’s  What  Am 
I?  was  “quince.”  The  only  correct 
answer  came  from  West  Virginia  sent 
by  Clark  Allender.  The  next  puzzle  is 
about  one  of  the  very  tame  domestic 
animals  and  ought  to  be  easy.  The  name 
of  this  animal  has  been  used  in  English 
to  characterize  20  or  more  English  nouns, 
and  ds  much  used  as  a  synonym. 

We  pursue  our  prey  on  the  branches  of 
trees  as  well  as  on  the  ground,  and  are 
most  expert  climbers.  Our  origin  is  still 
a  matter  of  argument  among  scientists 
who  have  never  been  able  to  identify 
exactly  with  any  species  now  existing  in 
the  wild  state,  though  I  resemble  a  cer¬ 
tain  wild  species  in  all  my  characteris¬ 
tics.  It  is  agreed  that  I  first  existed  as 
a  domestic  animal  in  ancient  Egypt.  By 
becoming  a  servant  and  companion  of  man 
I  am  at  present  common  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Britain,  during  the  reign  of 
Howell  the  Good  (died  93S)  fixiug  the 
price  of  us,  even  of  the  very  young,  be- 


Greetings  from  a  Friend 

Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page :  At  last  I 
decided  to  send  my  picture  as  many  cor¬ 
respondents  have  asked  for  one.  Wishing 
you  all  a  Happy  New  Year.  I  am,  Ray¬ 
mond  Miller  (16),  New  York. 


A  Connecticut  Reader 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  :  I  am  sending 
you  a  picture  of  myself  taken  last  year. 
I  have  been  reading  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  two  years.  Would  some  of 
the  contributors  write  to  me? — Arlene 
Sullivan  (12),  Connecticut. 
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Vermont  in  Springtime 

Dear  Readers  :  This  was  taken  in  our 
pasture  last  Spring  when  the  snow  Whs 
going  off.  My  aunt  says  I  look  like  a 
turkey,  but  it  is  a  fair  likeness  of  my  face, 
anyway. — Eugenia  Powers  (17),  Ver¬ 
mont. 


The  Pine 

The  elm  lets  fall  its  leaves  before  the 
frost. 

The  verv  oak  grows  shivering  with  fear, 

The  trees  are  barren  when  the  Summer’s 
lost : 

But  one  tree  keeps  its  goodness  all  the 
year. 

Green  pine,  unchanging  as  the  days  go  by, 

Thou  art  thyself  beneath  whatever  sky : 

My  shelter  from  all  winds,  my  own  strong 
pine, 

‘Tis  Spring,  ‘tis  Summer,  still,  while 
thou  art  mine. 

— Augusta  Webster 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (15), 
West  Virginia. 


By  the  Lake  Shore 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Here  is  a  picture 
of  me  taken  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Jeffer¬ 
son.  This  lake  is  not  so  very  far  from 
where  I  live.  I  hope  every  one  has  a 
Merry  Christmas. — Pearl  Wilfert  (18), 
New  York. 


ARRAHGED  BY 

IVA  UMGER 


M.t.W. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17),  Net r  York 

“Jack  Frost  has  drawn  an  evergreen  upon  the  window  pane,. 

As  if  he  knows  the  time  is  here  for  Christmas  trees  again. 

fore  they  could  see.  We  guarded  the 
Prince’s  granary,  and  whoever  stole  or 
killed  us  was  to  forfeit  a  milk  ewe,  its 
fleece  and  lamb,  or  as  much  wheat  as 
when  poured  on  one  of  us  suspended  by 
the  tail,  the  head  touching  the  floor,  as 
would  form  a  heap  high  enough  to  cover 
the  tip  of  the  tail. 

My  distinctive  characteristics  are  my 
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Enigma 

My  first  is  in  acid,  but  not  in  base, 

My  second  is  in  gingham,  but  not  in  lace. 
My  third  is  in  soil,  but  not  in  ground, 
My  fourth  is  in  circle,  but  *ot  in  round, 
My  fifth  is  in  make,  but  not  in  erect. 

My  sixth  is  in  cause,  but  not  in  effect, 

My  seventh  in  radiance,  but  not  in  light, 
My  eighth  is  in  tense,  but  not  in  tight. 
My  ninth  is  in  science,  but  not  in  art. 
My  whole  is  a  bird  friend  from  whom  we 
would  not  part. 

— Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (15), 
West  Virginia. 


Riddle 

Hard  as  a  stone,  cold  as  the  snow, 

1  hang  in  a  row,  where  the  Winter  winds 
blow. 

I  carrv  so  swiftly,  a  man  on  my  back, 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
New  York 

On  the  Threshold 

Ve  are  standing  on  the  threshold,  we 
are  in  the  open  door, 

Ve  are  treading  on  a  borderland  we  never 
trod  before, 

another  year  is  opening,  another  year  js 
gone ; 

Ve  have  passed  the  darkness  of  the  night ; 
we  are  in  the  early  morn. 

Ve  have  left  the  fields  behind  us,  o’er 
which  we  scattered  seed ; 

Ve  pass  into  the  future  which  none  of 
us  can  read. 

L'he  corn  among  the  weeds,  the  stones, 
the  surface  mold. 

Jay  yield  a  partial  harvest;  we  hope  for 
sixty  fold. 

1'heu  hasten  to  fresh  labor,  to  reap  and 
thresh  and  sow ; 

Chen  bid  the  New  Year  welcome,  and  let 
the  Old  Year  go.  ' 

Chen  gather  all  your  vigor,  press  forward 
in  the  fight ; 

knd  let  this  be  your  motto:  “For  God 
and  for  the  Right.” 

— Lucy  Larcom 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16),  New  York 


And  in  Summer  am  loved  for  the  comfort 
I  lack. 

— Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (16), 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  Enigma  was 
“Gratitude”  and  to  the  riddle,  “a  live 
coal.” 
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Drawn  by  Jane  Goddard  (16),  Ohio 

December  2nd.  —  The  snowbirds  are 
plentiful  here  this  Winter.  Anyway  we 
have  many  around  our  home.  There  were 
multitudes  of  others  in  the  orchard  todav. 
picking  up  what  they  could  find.  They 
seemed  to  be  bold,  and  sang,  because 
when  I  approached  they  just  kept  on 
chattering.  hen  the  ground  is  covered 
with  deep  snow,  and  food  is  hard  to  be 
found  by  these  feathered  friends,  I  place 
feed,  on  little  feeding  stations  which  I 
nail  in  trees,  or  on  a  pole  near  the 
windows  where  we  can  watch  them — 
Alice,  Chew  (17),  New  Jersey. 


November  30. — Bleak,  bleary,  desolate 
and  bare  Winter  is  close  at  hand. 
Nature's  classrooms,  the  fields  and  woods 
are  empty  and  devoid  of  most  of  the  oc¬ 
cupants^  that  is,  birds,  animals,  and 
insect  life.  I,  a  young  naturalist,  will 
have  to  wait  until  next  Spring  to  take 
on  my  studies  again.  Winter  is  my  va¬ 
cation. 

Edna  Garliek  is  doing  a  great  injustice 
to  the  poor  lizards  by  saying  that  thev 
have  six  legs,  because  they  have  only 
four.,  Methinks  a  lizard  would  be  in 
quite  a  predicament  if  one  of  them 
happened  to  find  that  he  or  she  had  six 
legs,  because  they  would  not  know  how  to 
use  an  extra  pair  of  them. — “Eudamus.” 

JOKES  &  ’ 

Drawn  by  Mary  Patterson  (18), 
Nova  Scotia 

“Got  a  new  calf  at  your  place,  ain’t 
you?”  Neighbor  Brown  asked. 

-“Naw — that's  only  Bill  practisin’  on 
his  new  saxyplione  !” — Sent  by  Charlotte 
Dolly  (16).  New  York. 

New  York. 


Scotchman :  “How  much  does  it  cost 
to  send  a  telegram  to  Boston?” 

Clerk  :  “Ten  cents  a  word,  your  name 
free.” 

Scotchman  :  “I  may  not  look  it,  but  I 
am  an  Indian.  I’ll  just  send  my  name, 
which  is  ‘I  won't  be  home  until  Tues¬ 
day.’”— Sent  by  Helen  Gow  (18).  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  Thelma  Miller  (17), 
Pennsylvania 


T  rans-Atlantic 

Dear  Iva  Unger :  At  first  I  thought 
that  I  would  write  two  letters ;  one  to 
you,  and  one  to  the  “Boys  and  Girls 
Page.”  But  being  by  nature  very  lazy, 

I  took  the  ideas  for  the  two  letters,  threw 
them  in  a  pot,  stirred  them  (the  ideas) 
well,  and  put  them  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  to  simmer.  The  result  is  this  very 
much  condensed  letter. 

Germany,  as  a  whole,  is  divided  into 
many  small  states,  such  as  Baden, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Bayern,  etc.  These  in 
turn  are  divided  into  “bezix-ks.”  The 
bezirk  I  now  live  in  is  Amt  Mullheim. 
In  other  words  the  county,  or  rather  the 
bezirk.  centers  on  the  city  of  Mullheim. 
Thus  a  bezirk  is  much  the  same  as  an 
American  county.  As  for  an  “Ingenieur.” 
that  respected  person  is  just  a  German 
engineer,  be  it  mechanical,  civil,  or,  as 
my  uncle,  an  electrical  ngineer. 

The  response  to  my  request  for  corres¬ 
pondence  from  Our  Page  was  tremendous. 
In  fact  I  have  had  to  hire  two  secretaries 
and  a  full  staff  of  book-keepers.  The 
postman  has  a  wild  look  in  his  eyes  every 
time  he  drags  another  mail  bag  to  my 
door.  I  am  beginning  to  fear  for  my  life, 
and  every  night  as  I  make  my  rounds  to 
see  if  the  doors  and  windows  are  locked. 
I  carry  a  large  butcher  knife  with  me. 

O  yes,  you  asked  about  the  life  of  an 
average  German  (farmer)  did  you  not? 
Most  of  the  farmers  around  here  get  up 
at  half-past  five  or  six  Winter,  but  in- 
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stead  of  dressing-  “by  yellow  candlelight’’ 
rhe  switch  on  the  electric  light  is  pulled. 
The  current  comes  from  the  Rhineland, 
the  province  that  lies  next  to  us.  His 
wife  uses  an  electric  coffee  pot  while  she 
makes  the  kitchen  fire,  so  that,  his  coffee 
is  quickly  cooked.  In  the  evening  when 
his  work  is  done,  he  tunes  in  on  his  radio, 
while  his  wife  irons  his  wash  with  an 
electric  iron.  So,  my  dear  friends,  you  see 
Germany  has  a  few  of  the  so-called 
modern  improvements. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
the  European  peasant,  but  unfortunately 
most  of  these  writers  stay  in  the  cities 
while  writing  these  articles.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  peasant  is  a  hard-working,  high- 
taxed,  and  more  or  less  laughed -at  class. 
He  is,  however,  a  very  good-natured  chap 
who  loves  his  home  comforts.  Sundays 
he  goes  to  church,  and  afterwards  smokes 
his  pipe  and  talks  about  the  sins  of  this 
world,  much  the  same  as  his  father  before 
him.  If  one  of  our  American  farmers 
would  take  a  trip  through  he  would  see 
very  little  difference  except  that  autos  are 
not  used  as  much  as  in  America,  due  to 
their  costliness. 

Skiing,  a  large  sport  here,  will  soon 
begin.  Skiing  is  a  sport  which  my  skis 
enjoy  more  than  I,  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  time  my  skis  are 
enjoying  the  breeze,  while  I  am  sliding 
around  on  my  nose. 

Wishing  you  and  the  boys  and  girls 
a  very  merry  Christmas,  I  am,  Peter 
Castalde,  Sehliengen,  Baden,  Germany. 


We  are  experiencing  our  second  cold 
snap  within  a  week.  And  very  cold  weath¬ 
er  it  is  for  us,  too.  Sunday  morning  the 
thermometer  read  13  degrees  and  this 
morning  I’m  sure  it’s  lower  than  that. 
All  the  flowers  are  dead  0t  last. 

By  eight  o’clock  Christmas  Eve  the 
little  church  in  the  oak  grove  will  be 
lighted,  for  it  is  the  night  of  the  annual 
community  Christmas  tree.  The  grove 
is  full  of  cars,  and  the  edifice  is  packed 
with  people,  old,  middle-aged,  young,  and 
very  young. 

A  decorated  Christmas  tree  reaching 
almost  to  the  ceiling  is  covered  with 
presents,  and  two  long  tables,  one  to  the 
left  of  the  tree  and  the  other  to  the 
right,  also  piled  high  with  gifts.  Santa 
Claus  in  his  red  suit  and  whiskers  is 
calling  the  names,  and  his  lieutenants, 
similarly  attired  are  delivering  the  gifts 
to  their  new  owners.  Everybody  is  happy, 
and  mirth  abounds. 

After  the  last  present  has  been  de¬ 
livered.  and  everyone  has  shown  his  gifts 
and  seen  those  of  his  neighbors,  the 
pianist  goes  to  the  instrument  and  the 
evening  is  closed  with  the  old  familiar 
carols.  Then  the  crowd  disperses,  with 
joy  of  Christmas. 

We  have  quite  a  bit  of  holly  around 
here.  The  holly  with  the  big  leaves  rarely 
has  berries,  but  the  small  leaf  holly  is 
full  of  them. — By  Alice  Pearl  Dorsey, 
Georgia. 


Homesick 

O,  hush  the  honk  of  traffic  in  the  street; 
O,  hush  that  old  policeman  on  the  beat; 
O,  quiet  down  and  stop  all  that  row — 
For  it’s  twilight  in  the  country  now. 

O,  let  the  lights  of  lamps  flash  out! 

O,  let  the  park  birds  flit  about; 

But  quiet  down  and  stop  all  that  row — 
For  it’s  twilight  in  the  country  now. 

O,  let  the  birds  of  home  sing  soft! 

O,  let  the  leaves  drop  from  the  loft; 

And  quiet  down  and  stop  all  that  row — 
For  it’s  twilight  in  the  country  now. 

O,  let  me  sleep  and  dream  alone ; 

Let  me  think  of  God’s  country  back 
home ; 

So  quiet  down  and  stop  all  that  row — 
For  it’s  twilight  in  the  country  now. 

— By^  Grace  Cullis  (18), 
Connecticut. 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (17), 
New  York 


Dear  Cooks :  This  is  my  best  recipe  for 
making  nut  bars:  Cream  %  cup  shorten¬ 
ing  and  1 V-2  cups  sugar  together;  add 
beaten  yolk  of  one  egg;  add  beaten  whites 
of  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  lemon  or  al¬ 
mond  extract,  and  three  tablespoons  milk. 
Mix  well.  Sift  together  four  cups  flour, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Mix  well.  Roll  half  .of 
dough  at  a  time,  V4  inch  thick  on  floured 
board.  Cut  into  bars  one  by  three 
inches.  Brush  with  remaining  yolk  of 
egg  mixed  with  one  tablespoon  milk,  and 
sorinkle  with  V2  cup  chopped  blanched 
almonds.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  about 
4  5  minutes. — Emma  Spader  (14),  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Dr  men  by  Eeli  Hirsimaki  (16),  Ohio 


ftitxry  Chris$n<L$  -A^ 


Merry  Christinas  All ! — By  Jennie  Lewis , 
New  York 


Solid  Comfort — By  Pearl  Wilfert  (18), 
New  York 


Woodcocks — By  John  Pietrosky  (16), 
Massachusetts 


Watch  Us  Go! — By  Elisabeth 
Humphrey  (15),  Neio  York 


Then  lien  That  Always  Roosted  Outdoors 
— By  Barbara  Knowles  (17),  Rhode 
Island 


The  Junior’s  Dream — By  Vin  Vale  (16), 
New  Jersey 


Nova  Scotia  Moo-nliyht — By  Mary  Pat¬ 
terson  (18),  Nova  Scotia 


* 


Christmas  Bells 

Why  do  bells  for  Christmas  ring? 
Why  do  happy  children  sing? 

Once  a  lovely  shining  star 
Seen  by  wise  men  from  afar, 
Gently  moved  until  its  light 
Made  a  manger’s  cradle  bright. 


There  a  darling  baby  lay, 

Pillowed  soft  upon  the  hay, 

And  its  mother  sang  and  smiled, 
“This  is  Christ,  the  Holy  Child.” 

Therefore  Christmas  bells  do  ring, 
Therefore  happy  children  sing ! 

— By  Antoinette  Enick  (15), 
Pennsylvania. 


Draivn  by  Jane  Goddard ,  Ohio 


Winter  Night 

I  will  find  no  peace  tonight,  in  dreaming 
or  sleeping ; 

The  night  is  wild  with  mystery  of 
elemental  pain ; 

’Pbe  wind  wails  down  the  sloping  hill, 
and  the  night  is  filled  with  weeping; 
The  swaying  pine  boughs  lash  the 
house,  and  stab  my  heart  again. 

My  candle,  flickering  on  the  sill,  the 
snow  is  staining 

To  blotch  of  crimson  radiance,  a  slash 
of  scarlet  light ; 

The  fire  roars  in  the  chimney  flue,  the 
flames  leap  upward  straining 
In  answer  to  the  agony,  the  anguish  of 
the  night. 

So  I  shall  watch  the  tempest  out,  before 
the  hearth  fire  keeping 
Stern  vigil  o’er  a  restless  heart,  that’s 
pounding  like  the  sea  ; 

I  could  have  found  no  peace  tonight  in 
dreaming  or  in  sleeping, 

For  wind  and  fire  and  candlelight  have 
molded  grief  for  me. 

— By  Lois  Russell  (19), 
New  York. 


A  Cross  Man’s  Daughter’s  Plea 

O  God,  why  didn’t  you  give  me  a  father 
Like  other  girls  have?  One  who  will 
sit  and  talk, 

Or  just  watch  me  at  play. 

Or  take  me  for  a  walk? 

Mother  smiles,  but  I  know  she  is  sad 
When  I  repeat  the  other  girl’s  talk 
About  their  wonderful  “dad.” 

Please  make  him  like  other  men, 

Or  else  let  me 
Be  born  again. 

— By  Esther  Wright  (16), 
District  of  Columbia. 


Winter  Weather 

The  wind  is  howling  out  of  doors, 
Around  and  round  the  house  it  roars, 
Whirling,  it  leaves  snow  in  its  wake, 
Disappearing  suddenly  as  dawn  does, 
break. 


Snow  on  the  fence,  snow  on  the  hill, 

Clean,  white,  fluffy  snow,  like  flour  in 
the  mill, 

Making  those  trees  that  before  looked 
dead 

Seem  alive,  with  a  white  crown  on  the 
head.  — Raymond  Miller  (16), 
New  York. 


December  Days 

01’  Jack  Frost  has  come  among  us, 
From  his  northern  home,  once  more, 

With  his  frosty  paints  to  decorate 
Each  window  pane  and  door. 

There  is  snow  all  o’er  the  country, 

And  there’s  ice  on  every  pond. 

Everywhere  is  Winter’s  magic, 

As  if  Fairy’s  waved  her  wand. 

Santa’s  closing  up  his  cottage, 

And  he’s  fixing  up  his  sleigh. 

All  his  toys  are  packed  up  tightly 
In  his  bag  for  Christmas  Day. 

All  the  kiddies  are  a-looking 
In  the  windows  of  the  shops, 

At  the  ice  skates  and  the  dollies, 

And  the  story  books  and  tops. 

Yes,  sir,  Christmas  soon  will  be  here, 
Then  will  come  the  glad  New  Year. 

But  be  good  to  Ol’  December, 

While  this  happy  month  is  here ! 

— By  June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 


OUR  PAGE  THIS  MONTH 

We  are  together  again.  Most  of  us  are 
home  for  the  holidays  although  Our  Page 
will  not  be  delivered  until  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  Let  us  sit.  down  by  our  firesides 
and  talk  about  the  benefits  of  giving. 

There  is  an  old  saying:  “The  Lord 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver.”  We  all  recog¬ 
nize,  even  in  this  season  of  gifts,  that 
some  people  give  as  if  they  liked  to,  while 
others  seem  to  give  because  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom,  and  they  feel  obliged  to.  But  do 
you  realize  that  this  giving  keens  going  on 
all  the  year  round?  If  you  look  around 
you  will  find  soine  person  that  you  know 
who  is  glad  to  give.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
a  lift  along  the  road  going  to  school,  or 
a  word  of  encouragement,  or  a  little  in¬ 
formation  that  you  needed.  When  you 
think  of  it,  such  gifts  must  be  worth 
while,  for  they  last  forever.  I  want  you 
to  stop  for  a  moment  and  examine  the 
mental  caliber  of  these  persons  who  give 
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continually,  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
those  who  hold  back. 

I  know  what  you  will  find — and  the 
difference  extends  all  the  way  up  through 
life  from  the  little  lad  just  starting 
school.  Especially  does  the  difference 
show  in  school  work.  It  is  easier  to 
learn  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  giving. 
Perhaps  the  brain  itself  is  more  willing 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  problem  on  the  page. 
The  more  selfish  one  is  the  more  the 
mind  *  seems  to  draw  back  and  fight 
against  concentrating.  The  selfish  one 
has  never  learned  to  adapt  himself  to 
other  people,  and  he  subconsciously,  deep 
down  inside,  resents  having  to  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  a  lesson  in  mathematics  or  English. 
Somehow  he  cannot  apply  himself.  It  is 
a  handicap. 

Of  course  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  kind  to  give  another,  student  your  les¬ 
son  to  copy  even  if  he  asked  it.  One 
should  think  far  enough  ahead  to  see 
what  a  stunting  gift  this  would  be  for 
the  one  who  receives  it.  Would  it  be 
kind  to  give  a  man  slow  poison,  even  if 
he  demanded  it?  But  to  give  him  help  in 
understanding — that  is  quite  different. 
To  become  great  mentally  you  must  be 
great  in  giving.  You  must  exercise  your 
sympathy  and  thereby  your  appreciation, 
which  leads  to  understanding  people.  This 
is  the  way  to  unlock  the  big  door. 

Let  us  pass  a  brave,  thoughtful,  New 
Year's  Day,  checking  up  on  ourselves. 
January  will  bring  woodcutting,  and  the 
fallen  giants  in  the  woods.  Who  can  pic¬ 
ture  a  real  snowstorm,  with  the  snow 
swirling  furiously  like  waves  on  the 
oc-ean?  Who  can  duplicate  the  frescoes 
overhanging  the  drift  of  snow?  There  is 
the  bringing  of  the  mail  on  horseback 
when  roads  are  filled,  and  the  wistful 
faces  of  the  livestock  as  you  bring  them 
their  share  of  food.  Did  yon  exercise  the 
calf  this  month?  Let’s  see  how  much 
we  can  give  of  our  real  selves  this  time. 
Look  at  Barbara  Knowles’s  sketch  of  the 
hen  who  insisted  on  roosting  outside. 
Sympathy  and  appreciation  went  into 
tliat,  it  is  just  these  that  make  it  so  good. 

Send  material  for  January  by  the  fifth 
of  the  month.  Copy  arriving  later  is 
welcome  but  must  be  held  over.  Address 
Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Brawn  bp  Esther  Louise  Taylor, 
Delate  are 


What  Book  is  This? 

My  teacher  asked  the  class  to  draw  a 
picture  illustrating  some  book  we  had 
read.  Other  members  of  the  class  then 
tried  to  guess  the  names  of  the  books 
from  the  illustration.  This  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  I  drew.  Can  you  guess  what  book 
it  illustrates? — From  Esther  Taylor,  Dela¬ 
ware. 


Drawn  by  Jane  Goddard,  (16),  Ohio 


Soliloquy.  —  Well.  well,  diarists,  here  I 
am  again.  Pembroke  the  Terrible,  what  s 
the  trouble?  Listen,  here’s  a  bit  of  wis¬ 
dom  for  you  all:  “In  any  little  minute 
anything  can  happen.’’  If  P.  the  T.  isn  t 
with  us  this  month  he  may  be  next, 
Freckles,  there  is  a  possibility  of  your 
being  good  if  you  stay  with  us.  I'  lekle 
diarists  aren’t  interesting  in  the  least.— 
The  Advocate. 


November  28. — Thanksgiving  Day,  with 
an  assemblage  of  all  the  relatives.  We 
bad  a  big.  big  dinner,  and  if  anybody 
else  is  alive,  I’m  glad,  for  I’m  not.  Even 
the  cats  looked  satisfied,  and  that’s  a 
wonder,  especially  Petei — actually  that  cat 
looks  like  a  rubber  ball  with  pins  stuck 
into  it  for  feet  and  tail.  No  head  to 
speak  of — that's  receded  to  his  stomach. 
Cornell-Penn.  football  game  over  the  radio 
after  dishes,  in  which  operation  I  helped 
but  little.  I  bet  a  nickel  on  the  game  and 
lost,  as  usual.  Nine  o’clock  lunch,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fruit  cake  and  cheese — Sweet 
dreams  ! 

November  29.  — .Goodness,  it's  cold. 
When  I  woke  up  the  wind  was  blowing 


in  a  gale.  Wasn’t  it  wicked  to  have  to 
get  up?  But  that’s  the  way  it  always  is. 
All  we  do  is  get  up.  and  go  to  bed  again. 
I  did  this  afternoon,  and  dreamed  all 
sorts  -of  adventures  with  “lions  and  tigers 
and  other  beasts.”  Making  up  for  my 
sleep  last  night,  I  suppose.  Sis  is  making 
a  dress,  a  green  affair  with  a  circular 
skirt.  No  peace  for  me.  Cloth  scattered 
all  over  the  house,  so  I  retreat  out  of 
doors.  Sandy  and  I  went  exploring.  Fell 
down,  so  I’ve  a  black  and  blue  spot  as 
big  as  a  plate.  Feels  nice  I  tell  you. 

November  30.  —  Once  I  was  right. 
Notre  Dame  did  beat  the  Army.  But  it 
was  one  good  game.  Sis  finished  her  dress, 
so  we’ll  live  in  peace  and  happiness  to¬ 
morrow.  Got  a  delightful  sore  throat, 
but  it  wrill  all  be  gone  in  the  morning. 
Read  the  Rural,  especially  Our  Page, 
Pembroke  keeps  us  all  guessing,  doesn’t 
he?  It’s  too  bad  Iva  Unger  doesn’t  go 
back  on  him  and  tell  who  he  is.  Berta 
Griffiths  raises  an  interesting  question 
about  boys’  letter  writing.  Either  they 
can’t  write  more  than  two  sentences,  or 
else  they  are  better  than  girls.  Why? 
Somehow  they  have  more  to  say.  Lights 
went  out  tonight,  and  we  wandered  around 
in  darkness.  Very  convenient,  since  I 
was  trying  to  finish  a  book  on  Ethan 
Allen,  on  which  I  have  to  write  a  ten- 
mile  theme,  or  essay,  or  thesis,  or  learned 
discourse. — “Jay.” 


Dear  Enemies.  —  It  was  too  good  for 
me  to  miss  Our  Page  last  month.  Yes? 
So,  Mr.  Allender,  it  looks  as  if  you  had 
received  your  wish  to  have  me  off  your 
minds,  does  it  not?  I  hate  to  disappoint 
Miss  Russell,  and  any  readers  who  may 
think  the  mystery  is  solved,  but  again 
must  refuse  to  be  anyone,  even  Miss 
Cullis, —  (hang  her!  Aren’t  the  readers 
ever  going  to  quit  poking  that  monkey  at 
me?) — or  anyone  except  Pembroke  the 
Terrible.  .  .  .  .  .  !  So  I’m  Mary  Pesce, 
too,  and  James  Buscaglia — a  three-head¬ 
ed  giant  that  nobody  could  kill.  Mr. 
Johnson,  you’re  awful  conceited,  and 
you’re!  a  poor  detective.  I  see  where  Miss 
Powers  thinks  I’ve  read  Pepys’  diary.  I 
haven’t  read  the  original,  but  I  have  read 
a  little  of  “Our  Own  Pepys”  by  F.  P.  A. 
Until  we  meet  again,  dear  enemies,  I’m 
still — “Pembroke  The  Terrible,” 


November  2.  —  The  second  day  of  hunt¬ 
ing  season ;  my  kid  brother  and  I  tramped 
every  inch  of  the  fields  this  afternoon. 
I  nearly  looked  my  eyes  out,  when  there 
jumped  a  rabbit  in  front  of  me — I  missed 
it  all  over.  Later  brother  came  around 
with  four.  While  we  were  skinning  them 
the  cat  came  along  and  grabbed  one. 
After  a  rustling  battle  we  got  the  rabbit. 

November  19. — The  market  man  came 
this  evening.  We  bought  some  fish ;  I 
had  them  to  clean.  I  laid  them  down  on 
the  table  and  had  turned  my  back  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  I  heard  a  cat  growling 
under  the  table  and  there  was  one  of  the 
fish,  O  but  I  did  jump  after  it;  an¬ 
other  bloody  battle  and  some  scratches  I 
managed  to  get  the  fish.  The  little 
wretch.  I  picked  him  up  by  the  neck  and 
chucked  him  out  the  door.  Later  I  finished 
reading  a  book  and  toddled  upstairs  to 
study  some  lessons. 

December  2.  —  Snowed  all  day  yester¬ 
day,  I  was  out  shoveling  some  paths  open. 
We  took  the  cat  to  his  bed  four  times 
last  night  and  still  he  insisted  he  was 
going  to  sleep  in  my  music  cabinet  be¬ 
side  the  fire. — Another  Pembroke. 


November  ,28.  —  I  had  one  regular 
washing  to  do  early  this  morning  before 
going  gway  for  Thanksgiving  dinner,  also 
a  few  monotonous  chores. 

I  had  a  ride  in  a  rumble  seat  through 
a  forest  haggard  with  the  desolateness  of 
late  Fall.  The  sharp  beauty  of  early 
Spring  and  late  November,  leaves  a  more 
lasting  impression  than  the  full  flush  of 
Summer.  At  the  end  of  the  road,  I  found 
a  fire,  a  cat,  and  a  magazine. 

The  Thanksgiving  menu  was  a  little 
more  inviting  than  I  had  planned,  but 
there  were  cranberries  and  raspberry  pie, 
and  asparagus  tips  substituted  for — well, 
caraway  cookies,  maybe.  There  were 
three  roast  chickens  with  dressing  that 
suited  my  particular  palate,  and  three 
kinds  of  the  most  delicious  -  jelly !  I 
wasn’t  sick  when  I  got  through  eating, 
but  I  might  just  as  well  have  been. 

We  came  home  by  the  lake  road  just 
as  twilight  was  tincturing  the  atmosphere 
with  murky  drowsiness.  Chauffeur  de¬ 
clared  .that  it  was  difficult  driving,  but 
I  enjoyed  the  ride. 

Home  was  cluttered  but  not  desolate. 
I  cleared  things  up  for  the  night 
and  retired,  planning  a  wild  orgy  of 
dreams  and  candlelight  for  Christmas. — 
“Larabie.” 


November  7.  —  Had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  a  star  fall  from  its  place  in  the 
heavens  last  night,  as  I  stepped  into  bed. 
Shooting  star  or  comet?  The  former  is  a 
more  romantic  title  for  it,  I  think. 

The  lowly  comma  is  at  present  among 
my  worries.  Reports  say  it  has  a  tail, 
but  alas,  how  different  from  that  of  the 
shooting  star  as  it  tumbled  from  its  place 
in  the  sky  some  millions  of  light  years 
ago !  And  how  different  is  the  life  which 
each  leads!  (More  next  time  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  clears  up). — “Fenny.” 


November  11.  —  I  could  have  had  my 
letters  in  the  mail  today,  but  I  supposed 
the  mail  wouldn’t  be  delivered.  It  was. 
Wasn’t  much  of  a  holiday  after  all,  for 
I  had  to  “top”  turnips,  the  crop  of  which 


is  quite  too  large  for  us  this  year.  At 
evening  I  helped  stack  the  corn  fodder. 
Found  "a  few  persimmons  as  I  brought  the 
cows.  The  day  was  quite  warm  in  spite 
of  the  wind. 

November  23.  —  For  me  the  week  seems 
to  have  gone  along  smoothly  enough. 
Today  the  world  is  sitting  pretty  in  its 
mantle  of  white.  I  had  the  difficult  task 
of  removing  from  the  posts,  and  winding 
on  a  spool,  the  wire  fence  surrounding 
the  haystack  for  the  calves.  Went  hunting 
for  rats  this  afternoon ;  didn’t  have  any 
luck  with  the  gun,  but  my  brother  caught 
two  with  traps. 

November  29. — These  holidays  are  much 
appreciated  but  not  much  used.  It’s  too 
cold,  and  the  snow  is  blowing — nothing, to 
do  but  sit  by  the  fire.  Santa  Claus  was 
on  the  ether  tonight,  but  I  gave  the 
headphones  to  Sis  for  most  of  that. 

December  1.  —  Beautiful  sunshine  to¬ 
day,  but  it  melted  most  of  the  snow.  I 
finished  reading  Franklin’s  Autobiography 
this  afternoon. — “Jette.” 

November  30.  —  Nothing  much  doing 
today.  Job’s  cold  is  all  right  now.  Per¬ 
haps  he  thought  is  was  safe  to  recover, 
now  Thanksgiving  is  over.  The  young 
roosters  have  all  gone  to  market,  now,  so 
Job  can  strut  undisturbed.  He  looked 
actually  happy  this  morning. 

The  old  cat  caught  a  rat  in  the  cellar 
this  afternoon,  and  the  other  three  en¬ 
tertained  themselves  during  suppertime 
by  seeing  which  one  could  go  down  cellar 
the  most  times.  They  pretty  nearly  wore 
out  the  stairs,  tearing  up  and  down  them. 
Have  recovered  from  my  Thanksgiving 
“stuff  day,”  and  now  I’m  coming  down 
wdtli  a  cold  handed  down  from  a  few 
other  members  of  the  familv.  Weather 
likewise  cold.— “Rommie.” 


Drawn  by  JanQ  Goddard .  Ohio 

“I  am  willing  to  call  off  the  hunt  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  by  apologizing  to 
Pembroke  for  any  anxiety  I  may  have 
caused  him,  and  if  my  over, -bold  guess 
was  the  cause  of  Pembroke’s  silence  this 
month,  maybe  I  owe  an  apology  to  the 
rest  of  the  readers  of  Our  Page.” — Lois 
Russell  (19),  New  York. 

“I  always  read  every  word  of  Our 
Page,  and  it  is  very,. very,  interesting.  I 
think  the  diaries'  are  the  best,  for  they 
acquaint  one  with  what  other  people  are 
doing.  They  are  very  different  from  the 
life  I  lead.  I  have  never  seen  any 
writers  from  old  Kentucky,  although 
don’t  think  I'm  from  the  South.  I  think 
it’s  as  cold  here  as  in  New  York.  B-r-r. 
It’s  zero !  I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  some  of  the  contributors,  and  with 
someone  in  French,  also.” — Sarah  Jane 
Rost  (IS).  Kentucky. 

“It  was  interesting  to  note  the  number 
of  new  artists  that  are  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance  as  upper  class  artists.  Here¬ 
after  I  intend  to  come  in  regularly,  but 
as  it  was,  football,  at  the  high  school. 


By  Eeli  Hirsimaki  (16),  Ohio 


took  my  time.  Poor  Pembroke !  Must 
he  admit  defeat  pretty  soon?  From  the 
manner  in  which  this  investigation  is 
progressing,  just  meager  evidence  will 
identify  him.  Here’s  hoping  Pembroke’s 
identity  is  not  revealed  until  he  becomes 
an  alumnus.” — Eeli  Hirsimaki,  Ohio. 

“This  morning  when  The  R.  N.-Y 
came,  I  was  just  about  squelched,  and 
shriveled  up  with  envy  and  jealousy  and 
anger,  at  not  seeing  my  sketch  (which  I 
had  thought  rather  good)  in  Our  Page. 
I  got  to  the  diary  column  and  saw  the 
diary  caption  I  had  sent  in  printed  there. 
I  had  been  feeling  awfully  discouraged 
and  forlorn,  but  after  I'd  seen  it  I  could 
certainly  have  been  compared  with  a 
much  inflated  balloon,  and  rightly.  My 
name  is  not  Janet.” — Jane  E.  Goddard 
(16).  Ohio. 

“I’ll  bet  we  are  all  surprised  and  glad 
to  know  that  Norman  Hallock  is  going  to 
be  an  aviator.  I  missed  Pembroke’s 
diary.  Hope  he  doesn’t  forget  Our  Page 
next  time.  Do  you  know  what  happened 
just  after  I  finished  this  sketch?  I  spilled 
my  drawing  ink.  Boy.  what  a  mess !” — 
Peai’l  Wilfert  (18),  New  York. 

“Norm  Hallock.  I  think  it  mean  of 
you  not  to  ‘fly’  back  to  O.  I*,  for  birthday 
month,  when  everyone  was  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  your  work  once  again. 
Wonder  if  you  would  consider  taking  up 
O.  P.  contributors  when  you  get  your 
pilot’s  license.” — Edna  Garlick,  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

“Several  years  ago  I  used  to  write  <to 
Our  Page,  but  when  I  started  high  school 
I  neglected  it.  My  sister  has  been  con¬ 
tributing  recently,  and  I  got  to  thinking 
that  time  was  skipping  right  along,  and 
the  chance  even  to  become  an  alumnus 
would  soon  be  over.  Has  Pembroke  laid 
down  his  pen  because  he  hasn't  any  ideas 
or  because  he's  tired,  or  because  his  diary 
didn’t  get  in  on  time,  or  has  he  sent 


something  in  under  his  own  name  so  as 
to  fool  us  all?  I  agree  with  Edna  Gar- 
lick — he’s  a  boy.  I  suppose  it’s  silly  to 
guess,  but  a  mystery  is  always  a  mys¬ 
tery." — Eulalie  Powers  (17),  Vermont. 


NATUfif  STOfWS 


Drawn  by  John  Pietrosky  (16), 
Massachusetts 

The  Blue  Heron 

Part  II. 

(A  continuation  of  the  notes  by  “Eu- 
damus.”) 

After  a  while  the  blue  heron  returned 
from  his  mysterious  trip  with  the  frog 
and  again  took  up  his  watchfulness.  This 
time,  however,  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  luck.  So  he  began  to  walk  down¬ 
stream  with  the  current,  the  stream  was 
now  flowing  through  a  large  swamp. 
Here  and  there  his  beak  shot  downward 
and  for  his  efforts  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  same  tit-bit  that  he  liked.  All  of  a 
sudden  something  jumped  up  and  caught 
him  by  the  leg.  He  had  stepped  into  a 
trap  set  for  a  muskrat.  He  tried  to  fly 
but  he  could  not.  the  trap  held  him  fast. 
He  struggled  and  jumped  in  vain.  After 
a  while  he  seemed  to  be  half  exhausted 
from  his  tireless  efforts  to  free  himself.  ' 

A  duck  hawk  flying  in  the  air  nearby, 
saw  him  and  plunged  downward  through 
the  air  at  him,  but  the  heron  saw  him 
coming  and  up  in  the  air  went  his  pointed 
beak;  the  hawk  almost  impaled  himself 
against  it.  No  matter  how  he  might  try. 
the  menacing  beak  of  the  heron  was  al¬ 
ways  in  the  way.  After  a  while  he  gave 
up  his  effort  in  disgust  and  went  his 
way  looking  for  an  easier  meal. 

A  mink  that  was  walking  along  the 
stream  looking  for  a  meal  also  saw  the 
heron  in  the  trap.  So  he  walked  straight 
toward  him  and  when  near  enough  he 
leaped  at  the  heron’s  neck,  but  the  heron’s 
beak  jabbed  at  him  and  tore  part  of  the 
skin  from  the  side.  This  made  the  mink- 
mad  ;  all  lie  had  in  mind  now  was  to 
make  a  quick  finish  on  the  heron.  But 
the  courageous  bird  fought  back  like  a 
brave  warrior,  but  as  the  fight  progressed 
he  was  becoming  weaker  and  the  minkv 
would  have  soon  killed  him,  but  at  this 
moment  the  trapper  happened  to  come 
upon  the  scene.  The  mink  saw  him  com¬ 
ing  and  retreated  into  cover.  The  trap¬ 
per  took  the  exhausted  bird  out  of  the 
tiap  and  carried  him  home.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  when  his  strength  had  returned  he 
was  released  and  a  wav  he  flew.  —  Bv 
Eudamus. 
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pears  tins  month. 
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Letters  Wanted 

Letters  for  those  on  this  list  should  be  sent 
to  this  office,  under  cover,  to  have  local  ad¬ 
dress  supplied.  Please  stamp  envelopes.  Post¬ 
age  may  be  saved  by  sending  several  letters  at 
once. 

Phoebe  Huestis  (13),  New  York:  Myrtle  Bur¬ 
leigh  (17),  New  York:  Louise  Moser  (j.5),  Penn¬ 
sylvania:  Alberta  Davis  (13),  New  York;  Edith 
Pikiell  (12),  Connecticut:  Florence  Weaver  (15t 
Massachusetts. 

Exchange 

“I  would  like  some  of  the  foreign  read¬ 
ers  to  write  to  me  and  exchange  U.  S. 
stamps  for  the  stamps  from  where  they 
live.  I  will  also  exchange  post  card 
views.”— Ben  R.  Blackwell,  Maine. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Those  Disputed  Styles. —  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  see  protests  from  women,  in¬ 
dividually  or  in  groups,  asserting  they 
will  not  wear  the  long  skirts  and  high 
waists  of  the  new  fashions.  However,  it 
seems  to  ns  they  are  lengthening  their 
skirts  even  while  they  protest.  We  have 
•seen  very  few  really  long  skirts  on  the 
streets  so  far,  hut  they  are  plentiful 
enough  at  afternoon  and  evening  affairs. 
We  think  for  general  wear  skirts  will 
continue  four  to  six  inches  below  the 
knee,  hut  those  skirts  above  the  knee, 
with  a  glimpse  of  rolled  stocking  tops, 
are  definitely  old-fashioned  now.  We 
rather  doubt,  too,  whether  sunbaeks  and 
tan  will  return,  for  we  must  be  feminine. 
However,  the  new  styles  for  the  Southern 
resorts,  which  will  be  in  full  display 
immediately  after  Christmas,  are  featur¬ 
ing  trousers  for  beach  wear.  They  are 
long,  full  and- flowing,  like  the  trousers 
of  a  musical  comedy  sailor,  but  rather 
Chinese  in  outline.  We  saw  these  trousers 
in  blue,  brown,  red  or  yellow  linen,  with 
a  tueked-in  polo  shirt  of  cotton  jersey, 
and  a  folded  turban  to  match.  The  shirt 
has  a  neck  open  in  front,  but  not  very 
low,  and  plain  sleeve  coming  to  just  a 
little  above  the  elbow.  We  also  see  polo 
shirts  or  shirts  of  shantung  pongee  com¬ 
bined  with  linen  shorts  pleated  in  front, 
but  the  long  trousers  are  newer,  and 
have  been  very  fashionable  at  the  Euro¬ 
pean  beaches.  We  also  see  many  pajama 
suits  for  women  offered  for  lounging  robes 
or  boudoir  wear.  Among  them  we  have 
seen  pajama  suits  of  velvet  in  gorgeous 
colors,  which  were  amusing.  Perhaps 
trousers  for  women  will  follow  the  long 
skirts;  we  certainly  seem  headed  in  that 
direction. 

A  Group  of  Juveniles.  —  Children’s 
clothes  are  prettier  than  ever,  and  are 
very  simple.  The  party  dresses  are  wash 
silks  often  embroidered  or  trimmed  with 
lace,  with  silk  slips  and  little  silk 
bloomers  or  panties.  The  everyday  dresses 
are  of  thin  wool,  such  as  challis,  linen  or 
cotton.  The  first  dress  shown  in  the 
picture  is  English  pi*int,  blue  with  a 
cherry  red  ring  dot.  It  was  simply  a  yoke 
and  skirt  with  all  the  edges  scalloped, 
and  these  scallops  were  bound  with  cherry 
red.  There  were  no  sleeves,  the  armholes 
being  scalloped  and  bound.  The  next 
dress  figured  was  yellow  linen  with  green 
binding.  The  striking  feature  of  the  dress 
was  a  deep  yoke  collar  that  formed  tabs 
over  the  ai*ms.  This  collar  which  buttoned 
up  The  front,  was  attached  across  both 
front  and  back,  the  tabs  being  free  over 
the  shoi-t  little  sleeves,  which  were 
plainly  bound. 

The  third  dress  shown  was  also  linen, 
this  being  white.  Around  the  hem  it  had 
a  broad  band  of  bright  blue,  and  there 
was  a  narrow  binding  of  the  blue  around 
neck  and  sleeves,  the  neck  being  finished 
with  a  tie  of  the  blue  binding.  The 
sleeves  wei-e  quaint  little  puffs,  which 
are  seen  not  only  in  children’s  clothes,  but 
also  in  costumes  for  their  elders.  Some 
of  the  net  afternoon  or  informal  evening 
dresses  have  these  little  puffs,  some¬ 
times  described  as  “sweetheai-t  sleeves.” 
The  little  frock  is  further  trimmed  with 
embroidered  cherries;  four  groups  down 
the  bound  edge  at  one  side  of  the  front, 
each  group  consisting  of  two  red  cherries 
and  green  leaves.  This  was  a  sweet  little 
frock,  simple  to  make  and  easy  to  launder 
as  it  fastened  all  the  way  down  with 
snaps  fasteners  under  the  bound  edge. 

Black  Silk.  —  Nothing  could  be  more 
demure  than  a  black  silk  gown  but  this 
season  it  is  very  stylish  either  plain  black 
or  black  and  white.  The  dress  figured 
was  black  satin,  of  the  modified  princess 
type,  being  cut  with  a  panel  the  entii*e 
length  both  back  and  front.  The  side 
gores  of  the  skirt  were  circular,  seamed 
on  at  the  waist  line.  A  short  panel  of 
horizontal  shirring  was  set  in  across 
the  princess  panel  both  in  front  and  back, 
this  shirring  being  placed  with  its  upper 
edge  at  the  natural  waist  line.  The  tight 
sleeves  were  wrinkled  at  the  wrist  like 
a  mousquetaire  glove,  and  the  neck  open¬ 
ing  sloping  slightly  to  one  side,  had  a 
little  shirring  at  the  closing,  where  it  was 
finished  with  two  w-hite  roses  with  black 
velvet  leaves,  this  being  the  only  trim¬ 
ming  used.  Bouquets  are  not  so  much 
used  on  dresses  in  this  way  as  they  were 
last  Winter,  but  they  are  often  used  in 
a  little  group  or  gar-land  on  the  back  of 
an  evening  gown,  either  at  the  base  of 
a  V  neck,  or  trailing  down  one  of  the 
gores  of  the  skirt.  This  dress  shown 
is  a  conservative  model  favored  for  day 
wear ;  the  really  long  skirts  at  present 
are  only  demanded  for  evening.  We  fear 
some  of  the  dealers  in  the  smaller  cities 
are  disposed  to  insist  on  the  extreme 
styles  which  have  not  yet  been  generally 
adopted  in  New  York.  With  the  longer 
skirts  we  also  see  a  decided  change  in 
women’s  shoes,  there  being  a  tendency 
10  use  bows  instead  of  buckles,  and  there 
are  some  pretty  new  oxfords,  with  ribbon 
bows,  that  are  taking  the  place  of  pumps. 

A  Cloth  Sports  Ensemble.  —  The 
dress  at  the  right  is  a  sports  ensemble 
in  jade  green  homespun,  such  as  is  often 
worn  under  a  top  coat  in  cold  weather: 
in  Spring  it  will  be  just  right  to  wear 
with  a  fur  scarf.  The  skirt  had  a  gi-oup 
of  pleats  let  in  at  both  back  and  front, 
ind  had  a  belt  of  the  material  fastened 
by  a  green  button.  This  skirt  was  not 


set  on  a  bodice  top,  as  it  was  worn  with 
a  tuck-in  blouse.  Ovei-blouses  are  still 
worn,  but  the  tuck-in  is  newer.  The  short 
box  coat  had  three  buttons  at  the  bottom, 
patch  pockets,  and  collar  with  revers. 
The  blouse,  which  laced  in  front,  was 
made  of  wash  silk  of  the  same  color. 
Making  a  dress  or  ensemble  of  tailored 
style  is  not  difficult,  but  its  finish  depends 
entix-ely  on  the  way  it  is  pi-essed.  Some 
amateur  dressmakers  seem  to  think  that 
one  final  pi-essing  when  the  sewing  is  all 
done,  is  sufficient,  but  really  thei-e  should 
be  repeated  pressing  through  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  assembling  the  garment.  In  the 
skirt  figured  the  hem  of  the  pieces  to  be 
pleated  is  first  pressed  with  a  damp 
cloth  over  it;  then  the  pleats  ai-e  basted 
and  pressed,  and  pressed  yet  again  when 
stitched  into  the  skirt.  The  coat  has 
bound  buttonholes,  these  also  being  care¬ 
fully  pressed  before  the  coat  is  finished. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  do  a  good  job 
of  either  dressmaking  or  tailoi-ing  with¬ 
out  a  convenient  sleeve  board,  and  irons 
of  different  sizes.  These  sports  ensembles 
are  also  featured  in  jersey  cloth,  which 
continues  very  popular*,  and  the  same 
style  is  shown  in  knitted  dresses.  The 
return  of  the  tuck-in  blouse  means  that 
there  must  be  a  definite  waist  line,  and 
this  also  means  a  change  in  under¬ 
garments  that  will  approximate  a  i-eal 
corset  once  more. 

Seen  in  the  Shops.  —  Hip-length 
rubber  boots  for  boys  and  girls  will  be 
welcomed  by  young  wearers,  who  love  to 
plunge  through^  snowdrifts.  We  saw  them 
for  $4.50  to  $5,  according  to  size. 

Among  leather  sports  gai*ments,  we  noted 
women’s  suede  windbreakers  with  zipper 


than  last.  Rumor  asserts  that  a  surpi-is- 
ing  number  of  new  fur  coats  were 
returned  to  the  stores  after  the  Wall 
Street  crash,  especially  whox-e  they  had 
been  bought  on  charge  accounts. 

The  new  silks  show  many  red  shades, 
and  all  the  red  tints  seem  likely  to  be 
popular.  Among  these  new  shades  is  one 
called  argentine,  which  is  almost  a  bui-nt 
orange ;  fandango  is  a  rosy  holly  berry 
shade,  while  gitana  is  a  rich  brownish 
red., 

We  see  bows  on  sleeves,  bodices  and 
skix-ts,  pei-ched  in  all  sox-ts  of  unexpected 
places,  especially  on  the  back  of  the 
waist,  the  sides  of  the  skii-ts,  and  at 
elbows  or  wrists. 

New  wrist  watches  for  women  are 
mounted  on  cord  straps  with  metal  clasps, 
or  sti-aps  made  of  laced  metal  thongs. 

Pique  collars  and  cuffs  cut  in  slanted 
points  form  a  smart  finish  for  a  dax-k 
woolen  or  silk  dress. 


New  Year’s  Resolutions 

It  was  many  years  ago  when  a  group 
of  children  gathered  ai-ound  their  mother 
for  their  usual  chat  or  story.  One  of 
those  happy  children  was  myself.  We 
were  all  surprised  when  mother  reached 
to  the  drawer  of  her  sewing  table  and 
took  out  four  new,  bright  red  diaries  with 
a  tiny  pencil  attached  to  each. 

“Oh  goodie  !”  we  all  cried  at  once,  “for 
our  New  Year’s  resolutions !” 

Mother  shook  her  head  slowly  as  she 
smiled  and  said,  “Not  resolutions  this 
yeai-,  my  dears — just  resolution,  and  I 
am  giving  yoxi  these  new  diaries  tonight, 
as  tomorrow  night  is  New  Year’s  Eve, 
and  I  want  you  then  to  bring  me  these 
books,  and  we  will  compare  our  resolu¬ 
tions,  for  during  the  day  we  are  each 
going  to  think  out  our  worst  fault  and 
write  it  down.  You  are  not  to  tell  each 
other  what  you  have  written,  nor  will 


displeasure?  As  I  look  at  it,  that  person 
had  not  been  taught  in  childhood  to  for¬ 
get  his  grievances — especially  at  meal 
time.  And  we  all  know  how  unpleasant 
it  is  to  live  with  a  person  whom  we  have 
“to  handle  with  gloves”  as  the  saying 
goes,  just  because  we  can  be  sure  that 
we  shall  be  entertained  by  a  burst  of 
temper  if  anything  goes  contrary  to  his 
wishes. 

Unfortunately  Cupid  is  not  the  only 
one  who  is  blind  to  the  faults  of  those 
whom  they  love,  for  mothers  often  see 
their  children  tln-ough  rose-colored  glasses, 
and  think  everything  they  do  is  perfect 
unless  they  themselves  have  a  burst  of 
temper,  then  they  often  punish  unjustly. 

In  most  of  our  homes  there  is  often 
much  caxise  for  discouragement,  and  the 
burdens  ax-e  sometimes  hard  to  bear  with¬ 
out  a  grouch,  yet  ill-temper  is  harder  on 
children  than  poverty,  for  most  anything 
is. bearable  if  the  family  life  is  without 
friction  and  the  outlook  cheery  and  opti¬ 
mistic. 

So  what  better  New  Year’s  resolution 
can  we  make  than  the  resolve  to  be 
happy?  Even  babies  can  get  desperately 
angry,  and  training  out  the  brain  storms 
must  be  commenced  early,  for  one  of  the 
worst  things  about  “temper”  is  that  the 
more  it  is  indulged  the  stronger  it  becomes 
as  the  years  pass. 

Indeed,  the  home  is  the  place  for  our 
boys  and  girls  to  live  happily  with  only 
minor  disturbances;  yet  children  should 
never  be  so  subdued  that  they  have  no 
will  of  their  own.  They  must  be  taught 
to  coiisidei-,  and  to  recognize  “righteous 
anger”  from  silly  outbursts  of  temper,  and 
much  can  be  taught  by  precedent — “Like 
father,  like  son,”  you  know. 

So  if  the  fault  is  ours,  let  us  resolve 
at  the  beginning  of  a  year  to  conquer 
it  once  and  for  all.  Florence  iiadley. 


Raising  Money  for  a  Rural 
Church 

Almost  every  rural  community  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  subject,  and  our  little  com¬ 
munity  is  very  active  along  this  line.  We 
have  an  Old  Home  Day,  May  30,  which 
has  become  an  annual  affair  and  all  people 
having  once  resided  here,  come  from  far 
and  near  for  a  day’s  visit.  The  ladies’  aid 
society  serves  dinner  and  supper  to  the 
guests,  at  50  cents  a  plate  for  dinner, 
25  cents  for  supper,  which  seems  a  fail- 
price  to  all.  Sometimes  we  make  as  high 
as  $100.  Sometimes  an  apron  sale  is 
added. 

These  are  usually  a  chicken  dinnex-, 
sometimes  baked  ham  or  roast  beef,  salads 
and  all  other  good  food  imaginable,  and 
of  course  homemade  ice  cream.  The  vic¬ 
tuals  are  all  donated  by  members  of  the 
church,  with  the  exception  of  the  meat, 
unless  .  it  is  chicken,  then  it  is  given 
too,  being  a  farming  community. 

After  dinner  sometimes  we  have  .short 
addresses,  and  a  program  of  music  and 
readings,  but  we  find  that  people  enjoy 
visiting,  much  better  than  a  program ; 
greeting  those  whom  perhaps  they  have 
not  met  before  in  years,  as  each  year 
brings  new  faces,  which  were  not  there 
the  year  previous. 

Then  the  last  Saturday  in  July  we  have 
another  gala  day,  for  the  church’s  benefit, 
when  the  old  schoolmates  of  20  and  25 
years  ago,  meet  for  another  old  home 
coming.  Pupils  and  former  teachers  with 
their  families  meet  and  greet  each  other, 
and  again  dinner  and  supper  are  served 
at  the  same  price  as  before.  This  year 
was  our  seventh  annual  schoolmates’  re¬ 
union.  There  were  90  guests  present. 
After  dinner  a  short  business  session  was 
held,  after  which  a  much  beloved  teacher, 
with  snowy  white  hair,  gave  a  talk  on 
“The  Lessons  of  Life.”  Then  remin¬ 
iscences  wei-e  given  by  teachers  and  pupils 
some  telling  their  school  experiences, 
others  the  little  jokes  and  pranks  they 
played  when  in  school.  After  this  a  poem 
was  read  entitled  “We  Girls”  which 
caused  much  merriment. 

Then,  prayer  was  offered,  “God  be  with 
you  ’til  we  meet  again”  was  sung  by  all, 
and  the  day  was  over  for  another  year, 
and  a  nice  sum  placed  in  the  church 
treasury. 

Now  I  am  going  to  give  a  description 
of  a  turkey  dinner.  We  prepared  our  din¬ 
ner  with  all  the  “fixins”  that  go  with  a 
turkey  dinner,  and  as  I  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  particular  dinner,  being 
ladies’  aid  president,  I  simply  sent  out  a 
few  invitations  to  some  of  our  business 
men  of  the  surrounding  country.  Well, 
the  day  ai-i-ived,  noon  came,  and  there  was 
all  the  food  waiting,  and  you  may  im¬ 
agine  I  was  feeling  a  bit  worried  with  all 
those  good  things,  and  not  a  soul  in  sight 
coming,  when,  in  walked  oux-  counti-y 
doctor,  one  whom  I  had  espechxlly  invited, 
lie  handed  the  ladles  aid  president  ten 
dollars.  lie  had  just  left  when  the  under¬ 
taker  came  and  gave  $5  (by  the  way,  the 
preacher  was  there  too)  ;  then  others  be¬ 
gan  to  ari-ive  and  we  soon  had  a  nice 
large  sum,  so  a  poor  beginning  made  a 
good  ending. 

During  the  Fall  we  served  a  six  o’clock 
dinner  to  the  rural  cax-riers  and  their 
families  of  oux-  county ;  50  guests  were 
present.  This  was  also  for  the  church’s 
benefit.  Our  tables  looked  very  pretty, 
the  color  scheme  being  yellow  and  white. 
The  flowers  used  were  Golden  Glow, 
goldenrod  and  Queen  Anne’s  lace. 

N.  E.  s. 


Was  Harold’s  wedding  a  swell  af¬ 
fair?”  “Positively!  They  even  used 
puffed  rice.” — Montreal  Star. 


Some  Conservative  Mid-Winter  Styles 


fastening,  very  snug  and  warm,  they  cost 
$22.50;  full-length  glove  leather  coats, 
lined  with  plaid  woolen,  were  $29.50. 

In  studying  those  ensemble  suits  of 
tweed  or  other  woolen  goods  one  is  also 
reminded  that  similar  ensembles  of  satin 
are  pretty  and  practical  for  wear  under 
a  coat  now,  and  later  without  a  coat,  a 
fur  scarf  being  added.  We  have  seen 
some  pretty  ensembles  of  this  style  in 
black  or  beaver  brown  satin,  the  pleated 
skirt  being  attached  to  a  bodice  top,  while 
a  white  or  pastel  sleeveless  ,overblouse 
is  worn  under  the  jacket.  S ilk  suits  of 
this  sort  are  tailored  as  carefully  as  the 
cloth.  Such  an  ensemble  is  usually  be¬ 
coming  to  a  rather  plump  person,  as 
the  pleated  skirt  and  easily  fitted  jacket, 
showing  the  blouse  in  fi-ont,  give  a 
straighter  line,  and  disguise  plumpness. 

Some  moire  dresses  noted  recently,  in¬ 
tended  for  informal  evening  wear,  were 
attractive  examples  of  the  newer  style. 
They  had  round  neck,  just  sit  the  collar 
line  in  the  back,  but  lower  in  front,  and 
the  sliort  cap  sleeves  that  are  so  especially 
fashionable.  The  waist  line  was  rather 
high ;  the  skirt,  cut  in  sectional  gores, 
formed  large  scallops  at  the  bottom,  and 
reached  about  six  inches  below  the  knee. 
This  was  not  such  an  extreme  style  as 
the  lace  and  net  dresses  that  touch  the 
ground  all  ai-ound,  but  was  pretty  and 
demure. 

New  cotton  goods  appear  with  the 
fashions  for  southern  wear,  and  it  is 
predicted  that  they  will  be  moi-e  popular 
than  ever.  Broadcloth,  madras  and  men’s 
shirting  appear  in  the  smart  sports 
dresses,  and  there  are  also  new  weaves 
in  pique,  garbardine,  eponge  and  ratine. 
The  jacquard  weaves  in  damask,  madras 
and  pique  are  both  handsome  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  Even  batiste  and  muslin  seem 
to  be  returning.  We  expect  to  see  the 
cotton  ensembles  in  high  favor  again. 

Some  of  the  very  handsome  new  coats 
are  of  suede  cloth  with  shawl  collar  and 
deep  cuffs  of  gray  krimmer.  Colors  of 
coats  are  wine,  bottle  green,  marine  blue 
and  black,  the  black  being  especially 
smart.  We  saw  these  coats  i*eeently 
priced  at  $95,  very  warmly  interlined. 
During  November  and  December  fur  coats 
took  a  decided  drop  in  price,  and  they 
have  been  much  less  expensive  this  season 


we  ask  each  other’s  opinion.  It  must  be 
our  own  decision.” 

I  can  remember  yet,  how  slowly  the 
day  passed,  for  we  were  all  so  anxious 
to  see  what  mother  considered  her  worst 
fault  was  that  we  could  hardly  wait  for 
evening  to  come. 

But  it  came  at  last,  and  we  handed 
her  our  books  and  she  read  aloud  our 
childish  intex-pi-etations  of  our  gi-eatest 
faults:  Max-y,  “having  tantrxims” ;  John¬ 
nie,  “throwing  fits” ;  Marion,  “being 
ugly” ;  then  came,  Mothex-,  “temper.” 

Well,  it  did  seem  funny  to  us  children, 
and  we  were  about  to  laugh  when  mother 
said  gravely,  “What  a  disagreeable  family 
we  must  be  !” 

We  children  did  have,  as  I  well  remem¬ 
ber,  some  pi-etty  snappy  quarrels,  and 
mother  occasionally  lost  her  temper  when 
trying  to  manage  us,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  New  Year’s  pact  thex-e  is 
no  telling  what  might  have  happened  to 
us,  or  to  some  one  else,  just  because 
we  did  not  learn  when  we  were  young 
to  control  our  tempers. 

Mother  established  a  merit  system ; 
we  wex-e  to  put  crosses  against  the  dates 
in  the  diary  when  we  were  good,  and 
straight  black  marks  when  we  were  bad. 
If  a  week  passed  without  a  violent  out¬ 
break  of  temper  in  the  family  we  had 
a  general  treat.  If  there  was  a  delin¬ 
quent  his  case  was  decided  by  the  rest 
of  us.  Sometimes  if  there  were  extenu¬ 
ating  circumstances,  he  was  pardoned. 
By  this  method  our  little  family  group 
was  formed  into  an  association  banded 
together  to  work  for  the  good  of  all ;  a 
pact  that  is  worth  trying  in  these  days 
when  family  ties  are  so  lightly  broken. 
Mother  appealed  directly  to  our  sense  of 
justice  when  she  made  the  plea  that  we 
were  not  selfishly  to  provoke  one  another 
to  anger,  and  she  made  us  realize  by 
that  New  Year’s  chat  how  ill-tempered 
people  not  only  poison  their  own  lives, 
but  also  the  lives  of  all  who  are  obliged 
to  live  near  them. 

Most  of  us  have  at  some  time  lived 
in  a  family  where  one  member  was  likely 
to  come  to  the  table  so  cx-oss  and  snap¬ 
pish  that  it  was  plainly  evident  he  was 
in  a  “temper.”  And  didn’t  that  person 
make  every  one  feel  miserable,  although 
they  had  in  no  way  contributed  to  bis 
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Hog-Skinning. — At  this  year’s  New 
York  State  Fair  a  Seneca  County  farmer 
told  me  that  a  “traveling  man”  in  his 
community  makes  a  business  of  skinning 
hogs  for  fai’mers  at  butchering  time,  and 
that  his  “fee”  for  the  job  was  the  hide. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what 
extent  this  practice  is  in  vogue  in  the 
East.  On  corn-belt  farms  hogs  are 
scalded,  the  hair  is  rubbed  off,  and  the 
skin  on  the  hams,  shoulders  and  sides, 
after  they  lie  salted  down  for  a  week  or 
longer,  goes  with  them  into  the  smoke¬ 
house  for  curing  and  smoking.  We  like 
the  rind  on  these  cuts,  as  well  as  on  the 
jowls,  hocks  and  feet.  Like  the  skin  of 
a  baking  potato,  the  rind  on  fresh  and 
cured  pork  seems  to  improve  quality  in 
the  edible  product  when  served.  In  skin¬ 
ning  a  hog,  considerable  fat  goes  with  the 
hide.  Evidently  the  professional  skinner 
gets  enough  of  it  to  insure  good  wages 
for  his  work.  If  he  can  afford  to  do  the 
skinning  for  the  lard  that  he  gets,  if 
would  seem  that  a  farmer  could  equally 
afford  to  do  the  job  himself  or  keep  the 


rind  on  his  meat.  What  does  the  skin¬ 
ner  do  with  the  hides? 

Lime  and  Pastures. — Fair  to  excel¬ 
lent  pastures,  shot  through  with  White 
clover,  are  characteristic  of  regions  in 
which  limestone  underlies  and  crops  out 
of  the  soil.  Walking  four  miles  north 
from  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  to  a  dairy  farm  in 
the  southern  edge  of  Dutchess  County  in 
November,  I  observed  numerous  lime 
.stone  outcroppings  in  hillside  pastures 
that  bent  and  flattened  out  in  pleasant, 
fertile  valleys.  Some  of  the  rock  surfaces 
exhibited  that  rich,  chalky  whiteness  that 
marks  a  good  job  of  whitewashing.  In  a 
pasture  on  the  dairy  farm  visited,  an  out¬ 
cropping  that  tests  97  per  cent  carbonate 
of  lime  was  seen.  The  grass  thickened 
and  grew  rapidly  in  the  manured  pas¬ 
tures  on  this  farm  after  the  Summer 
drought  was  broken.  Holstein-Friesian 
cows  were  making  inexpensive  milk  on 
the  lime-sweetened  grass  that  supple¬ 
mented  their  grain  feed.  The  eagerness 
with  which  they  put  away  greedy  twists 
of  the  herbage  indicated  that  it  tasted 
good.  Any  cowman  would  have  enjoyed 
seeing  them  enjoy  themselves  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  their  old  pastoral  art.  A  pano¬ 
ramic  picture  of  the  farm  home  of  these 
cows  is  here  reproduced.  New  York 
State's  limestone  and  marl  resources  are 
invaluable  to  its  agriculture,  for  use  on 
sour  soils  in  fields  and  pastures.  Ground 
limestone  in  this  State  costs  $3  to  $4  a 
ton  more  than  most  corn-belt  farmers  pay 
for  theirs. 

From  Massachusetts. — L.  C.  Litch¬ 
field,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  writes :  “I 
was  interested  in  your  comments  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  beef-bred  bulls  on  grade 
dairy  cbws.  The  last  big  farm  job  that  I 
undertook  included  the  oversight  of  a 
dairy  of  SO  large,  grade  IIolstein-Fries- 
ians,  with  replacements  made  by  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  Brighton  cow  market.  With 
a  view  to  producing  good,  salable  calves, 
I  headed  the  herd  with  a  fairly  good 
registered  Hereford  bull,  with  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  I  was  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  raise  the  calves  for  beef,  but  did 
raise  one  good  pair  for  an  ox  team.  The 
calves  were  quite  uniform ;  all  were  trade- 
marked  with  white  faces.  They  were  al¬ 
ways  in  demand  by  buyers.  As  a  young 
man  nearly  30  years  ago,  I  worked  on  a 
big  farm  in  Northern  Vermont,  and 
helped  to  care  for  a  dairy  of  35  to  40 
cows  headed  by  a  Shorthorn  bull.  The 
calves  went  mostly,  as  veal,  but  six  of  the 


best  heifers  were  raised  for  the  dairy,  and 
an  equal  number  of  well-bred  Jersey 
heifers  was  purchased  each  year,  and 
came  into  production  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Shorthorn  grades.  I  have  never  seen 
a  more  satisfactory  plan  for  the  average 
farm.  Incidentally,  two  of  us  did  all  the 
wrork  of  caring  for  and  milking  these 
cows,  raised  the  calves  and  hogs,  looked 
after  100  sheep,  broke  the  colts,  and 
trained  young  horses  in-between  times, 
while  we  rested.  We  also  carried  on  a 
sizable  sugar  place,  and  exchanged  work 
with  neighbors  at  thrashing  time.  An 
extra  man  or  two  men  would  be  hired 
for  haying,  which  was  the  long,  tedious 
job  of  the  season.  All  this,  as  some 
young  men  would  say  now,  was  ‘going 
some.’  ” 

Beef  Cattle  Needed. — Mr.  Litchfield’s 
appreciated  testimony  strengthens  our 
conviction  that  the  beef  breeds  could  be 
used,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they 
are  being  used,  to  the  advantage  of  a 
large  percentage  of  eastern  farmers  and 


dairymen.  Bulls  of  these  breeds  for 
crossing  on  grade  dairy  cows  are  avail¬ 
able  in  this  territory  at  little  more  than 
fat-steer  prices,  and  often  cheaper.  If 
the  bull  is  a  good  individual,  it  doesn't 
make  much  difference  to  what  breed  he 
belongs.  Calves  by  an  Aberdeen-Angus 
sire  will  mostly  be  hornless,  and  horn¬ 
lessness  in  a  feedlot  or  pasture  is  worth 
something.  The  injuries  that  many 
horned  dairy  cows  inflict  upon  one  an¬ 
other  indicate  that  hornlessness  would 
be  worth  something  in  many  a  dairy  herd 
also.  Calves  by  a  Shorthorn  or  Hereford 
bull-  are  easily  dishorned  while  young  by 
applying  caustic  potash  to  their  “buttons” 
(the  root-beginnings  of  their  horns). 
When  consumers  buy  beef,  they  don’t 
mention  breeds.  On  the  plate  and  palate, 
the  beef  breeds  are  on  a  par.  Some 
butchers  and  retailers,  however,  prefer 
a  given  breed  to  any  other,  because  its 
steers  may  carry  less  waste  in  their 
carcasses.  One  of  New  York  City’s  pack¬ 
ing  house  managers  tells  me  that  high- 
grade  Aberdeen-Angus  fat  yearlings  run 
more  uniform  in  quality  and  dressing  per¬ 
centage  than  fat  yearlings  of  any  other 
breed.  When,  however,  good  beef  of  any 
breed  is  on  the  table,  he  says  that  one 
beef  breed  is  as  good  as  another.  So  far 
as  waste  in  carcasses  is  concerned,  he 
considers  Aberdeen-Angus  the  least  ob¬ 
jectionable,  Shorthorns  next,  and  Ilere- 
fords  third.  lie  points  out,  however,  that 
many  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  steers  are 
unobjectionable  from  this  point  of  view. 

Big  Steers. — At  Jersey  City,  N.  J„ 
most  of  the  steers  seen  in  the  stockyards 
weigh  1,300  to  1.400  lbs.  Despite  the 
prominence  of  “baby”  beef  steers  at  the 
shows,  and  the  continuing  educational 
propaganda  in  their  favor,  the  bulk  of 
fat  cattle  receipts  at  the  markets  consists 
largely,  if  not  mostly  of  older  and  heavier 
bullocks.  For  the  past  20  years,  how¬ 
ever.  the  market,  farm  and  feedlot  trend 
has  been  increasingly  toward  younger  and 
lighter  fat  cattle  of  good  breeding,  high 
quality  and  graded  uniformity  in  type 
and  color.  Steers  four  to  five  years  old 
weighing  1.700  to  1.S00  lbs.  are  seldom 
seen  in  a  terminal  stockyards.  They  have 
had  their  day.  Behemoths  of  the  bovine 
species  now  are  work  oxen  and  side-show 
specimens.  Several  years  ago  a  Shorthorn 
steer  raised  near  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  was 
reported  to  have  weighed  over  3.000  lbs. 
Three  West  Virginia  Hereford  oxen  at 
the  Baltimore  Livestock  Exhibition  in 


October  averaged  over  2.000  lbs.  Under 
modern  conditions  in  this  country,  it  is 
seldom  profitable  for  farmers  to  carry 
steers  until  they  are  five  years  old  ;  eco¬ 
nomical  beefmaking  requires  a  quicker 
turn-over.  Middle-class  city  consumers 
demand  smaller  retail  cuts  at  butcher 
shops  than  those  obtained  from  fully-ma¬ 
tured  steers.  We,  however,  who  raise 
beef  cattle  on  farms  will  not  permit  con¬ 
sumers  or  others  to  dictate  the  age  and 
weight  of  our  cattle  unless  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  the  cattle  at  a  profit  to  ourselves. 

Two- Year-Olds.  —  Two-year-olds, 
thousands  of  which  have  lived  over  30 
months,  make  up  the  bulk  of  market  re¬ 
ceipts  of  fat  steers.  If  properly  cooked, 
cuts  from  the  carcasses  of  these  cattle 
possess  a  rich,  beefy  flavor  that  a  cow¬ 
boy's  palate  misses  in  “baby”  beef.  Too 
many  food  products  are  forced  and 
“doped”  into  artificial  maturity.  Fat. 
“ripe”  bullocks,  near  their  full-statured 
maturity,  yield  beef  that,  when  cooked,  is 
seasoned,  savored  and  scented  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  cattle  to  a  degree  which  can¬ 
not  be  equaled  by  the  best  “baby”  beef. 
The  latter,  however,  delights  the  palates 
of  our  wealthy  epicures  who  lack  the 
cowboy's  taste  for  “stronger”  beef  that 
has  been  “aged"  a  little  longer  on  foot. 
The  half-carcasses  hung  in  long  rows  in 
the  Smithfield  market  in  London  repre¬ 
sent  big  steers,  over  two  years  old,  raised 
in  Argentina.  Beef  cut  from  these  car¬ 
casses  and  roasted  in  the  English  fashion, 
has  a  positive  beef  taste  and  aroma  that 
are  very  mild,  if  not  almost  negative,  in 
young  bullocks.  Incidentally  it  is  worth 
adding  that  beef  cut  from  Irish  “stores” 
cattle,  which  are  relatively  small  in 
stature  or  size  at  full  maturity,  is  as 
“tasty”  and  pronounced  in  beef  flavor  as 
the  best  South  American  beef  to  be  had 
in  England.  d.  c.  w. 


Testing  the  Tuberculin  Test 
in  Iowa 

/  Part  II. 

[Condensed  from  full  text  of  decree  by 
Judge  M.  H.  Kepler.] 

The  court  finds  that  the  tuberculin  test 
is  not  a  reliable,  efficient  or  economical 
test,  and  does  not  accurately  point  out 
the  presence  or  absence  of  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  tested,  and  does  not  protect  human 
or  bovine  health,  and  does  not  conserve 
or  protect  the  property  of  cattle  owners. 
The  owners  of  herds  are  damaged  in 
their  property  rights  by  the  test,  which 
causes  cows,  which  do  not  react,  to  abort 
and  lose  their  calves;  to  give  stringy  milk, 
unfit  for  food  ;  to  dry  up  and  fail  to  give 
milk  ;  and  to  lose  the  use  of  portions  of 
the  udder ;  and  in  some  cases  cows  so 
tested  give  milk  which  causes  severe  sick¬ 
ness  in  children  and  calves.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  tuberculin  test  is  dangerous 
to  human  health,  and  human  life  and  to 
babies  and  children  that  are  fed  milk 
from  cows  that  do  not  react. 

It  has  been  admitted  by  both  sides  to 
this  case  that  beef  from  cattle  which  the 
defendants  claim  are  tuberculous  is  sold 
to  an  unsuspecting  public  as  clean,  sweet 
meat,  along  with  other  beef,  and  no  no¬ 
tice  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
believes  it  to  be  tuberculous  beef.  If  the 
defendants  are  right  in  their  contention 
and  this  beef  is'  from  tuberculous  animals, 
then  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  that  the 
practice  is  not  conducted  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  human  health  and  life,  and  that 
the  law  and  rules  which  permit  same  are 
not  within  protection  of  police  -powers  of 
the  State.  From  89  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  slaugliteres  in  Mitchell  Co.,  Ia., 
were  passed  as  fit  for  food,  as  clean, 
sweet  meat,  and  sold  to  the  unsuspecting 
public  as  good  beef. 

The  reason  given  for  the  use  of  the 
tuberculin  test  according  to  the  evidence, 
is  primarily  to  save  babies,  but  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  products  of  cattle,  such  as 
milk  and  butter,  may  be  used  for  the 
babies  of  the  cattle  owners  of  Iowa,  even 
though  these  female  animals  giving  milk 
are  allowed  in  the  same  pasture  and  drink 
water  from  the  same  trough  with  other 
untested  steers  and  feeders.  The  court 
is  at  a  loss  to  see  how  this  practice  pro¬ 
tects  the  babies  of  farmers.  In  fact,  if 
the  claim  of  the  defendants  is  true,  as  td“ 
infection,  this  practice  will  simply  tend 
to  perpetuate  the  practice  which  the  de¬ 
fendants  claim  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  public  health.  The  test  is  not  a  Self¬ 
terminating  institution.  There  is  evi- 
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denc-e  tending  to  show  that  in  localities 
where  the  tuberculin  test  has  been  used 
for  many  years  the  prevalence  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  cattle  as  shown  by  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  is  much  greater  than  it  was 
when  the  test  was  first  commenced.  The 
object  seems  to  be  to  get  herds  that  will 
no  longer  react  to  tuberculin,  and  they 
are  then  claimed  to  be  non-tuberculous, 
but  the  evidence  shows  that  many  of  the 
worst  diseased  cattle  will  not  react  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  If  so-called  free  herds 
are  established  they  must  be  tested  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  testers  have  before 
them  a  never-ending  line  of  work  which 
can  only  be  terminated  by  the  death  of  all 
cattle. 

4he  court  has  been  further  impressed 
(iiumg  the  trial  with  the  almost  unlimited 
power  which  the  rules  and  regulations, 
statutes  and  practices  give  to  the  veter¬ 
inarians  who  make  the  test.  Under  our 
form  of  government,  the  legislative  branch 
should  not  interfere  with  the  judicial 
branch,  and  should  not  appoint  agents 
who  have  more  authority  than  the  courts 
under  the  constitution.  Laws  which -dele¬ 
gate  absolute  judicial  functions  without 
gi\  mg  any  right  of  review  and  without 
providing  for  any  appeal,  seem  to  the 
epurt  clearly  unconstitutional. 

Based  on  what  this  court  believes  to 
be  the  law,  the  Code  of  Iowa  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  ‘  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  inspecting  agents,  in  so 
lar  as  they  seem  to  authorize  the  taking 
ot  property  from  cattle  owners  without 
notice,  are  unconstitutional. 

I  lie  right  under  the  police  power  to 
give  the  tuberculin  test  to  cattle  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  must  be  based 
upon  Presumption  that  such  herd  is 
so  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  as  to  be 
a  menace  to  public  health.  No  such 
menace  has  been  shown  to  exist.  There 
is  no  provision  for  full  compensation  to 
the  owners  of  slaughtered  reactors  that 
are  found  to  be  non-tuberculous,  or  for 
compensation  to  owners  for  damages  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  the  tuberculin  test 
where  the  tested  animals  are  non-reactors 
there  is  no  remedy  to  the  cattle  owners 
after  the  damage  is  done. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  in  the 
making  of  tuberculin,  the  tuberculin  ba¬ 
cilli  are  killed.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  most  virile  bacilli  will  live  through 
the  heating  process.  It  is  a  well-known 
laet  that  ptomaine  poisoned  meat  is  not 
rendered  safe  by  boiling,  and  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  the  use  of  tuber¬ 
culin  in  cattle  may  not  be  an  active  agent 
in  the  propagation  of  the  disease. 

The  use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  and 
the  needle  without  being  disinfected  be¬ 
tween  the  injections  of  animals  in  the 
same  herd  makes  probable  the  transmis- 
sion  of  infection  from  diseased  cattle  to 
those  being  healthy. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  from  all 
evidence  that  proper  ventilation  and 
sanitation  and  the  use  of  ordinary  diag¬ 
nostic  agents  more  than  the  tuberculin 
would  do  much  more  than  the  present 
system  as  employed  by  the  Department 
ot  Agriculture,  to  eliminate  tuberculosis 
m  cattle  and  at  a  much  less  expense  and 
without  the  terrific  loss  to  the  cattle 
owners.  There'  isn’t  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  Department,  of  Agriculture 
and  those  m  its  employ  have  any  greater 
interest  in  the  children  of  our  State  than 
hai  e  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  it  is 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
government  to  place  absolute  power  in  a 
governmental  agency  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  right  to  the  individual  to  protect  his 
own  property.  It  is  bureaucracy  in  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  limit ;  a  practice  under 
the  guise  of  law  as  tyrannical  and  with 
as  little  regard  for  the  propertv  rights 
as  recognized  in  this  country  as  the  edicts 
of  Mussolini. 

It  is  the  opinion  that  if  the  use  of  the 
tuberculin  test  upon  the  cattle  in  the 
county  of  Mitchell  is  in  the  interest  of 
public  health,  then  the  public  should  pay 
the  expenses  and  not  attempt  to  compel 
the  individual  cattle  owners  to  bear  a 
loss  upon  animals  that  are  tested  and 
found  to  be  non-reactors,  and  upon  ani¬ 
mals  that  react  and  have  not  the  disease 
ot  tuberculosis  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
a  menace  to  public  health.  The  tuber¬ 
culin  test  by  any  reaction  does  not  dis¬ 
close  whether  an  animal  has  generalized 
tuberculosis  or  simply  bacilli  within  its 
body  which  the  probabilities  are,  will 
never  develop  into  the  disease. 

Based  on  the  record,  the  evidence  in 
this  case  and  what  the  court  believes  to 
be  the  law  governing  the  facts  shown, 
court  finds,  adjudges  and  decrees 
that  the  temporary  injunction  issued  in 
this  case  should  be,  and  is  hereby  made 
permanent,  and  the  defendants  and  all 
ot  them  are  hereby  strictly  enjoined 
from  in  any  way  testing  the  plaintiffs’ 
cattle  with  the  tuberculin  test  under  the 
provision  of  Chapter  129  of  the  Code  of 
Iowa,  of  1927,  or  amendments,  thereto  or 
under  the  rules  of  the  defendants  and  are 
enjoined  from  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  property  right  of  plaintiffs,  in 
or  to  their  said  cattle  without  the  consent 
ot  plaintiff,  and  are  enjoined  from  testing 
with  the  tuberculin  test  or  examining,  ap^ 
praising,  condemning,  or  quarantining 
any  herds  of  cattle  or  individuals  of  eat- 

or  Jiye  stoc;k  belonging  to  the  plain-  ' 
tiffs.  Ibis  said  injunction  shall  applv 
to  and  protect  the  cattle  of  each  anil 
every  plaintiff;  and  the  court  further 
enters  judgment  for  costs  of  this  case 
against  the  defendants,  xt.  h,  kbples. 


•She  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Prices  of  Cows  and  Feeds 

The  price  of  cows  is  slightly  on  the  de¬ 
cline  but  at  the  present  moment  I  would 
emphasize  the  word  “slightly.”  At  a 
farm  auction  sale  just  lately  brought 
about  by  the  burning  of  the  barn  the 
whole  herd  of  cows  of  the  usual  stamp, 
some  dry,  two  for  beef,  others  to  come 
fresh  in  the  late  Spring  as  well  as  a 
few  fresh  cows,  averaged  over  $125.  The 
highest  went  at  about  $180.  Shortly 
after  a  dealer  went  to  a  farm  where 
there  were  10  rather  high-class  cows  and 
offered  $2,100  for  them.  He  also  made 
similar  offers  for  some  other  very  good 
cows,  fresh  or  to  come  fresh  soon.  There 
is  a  strong  feeling  that  cows  are  to  go 
somewhat  lower.  The  dealer  who  offers 
high  prices  for  cows  soon  disposes  of 
them  for  he  knows  about  where  they 
are  going.  The  farmer  needs  to  beware. 
There  are  many  yearlings  and  calves 
coming  on  shortly. 

Feeds  are  perhaps  $2  under  the  price 
of  a  year  ago.  A  20-per  cent  protein 
ration  can  be  had  for  somewhat  under 
$50.  A  better  one  of  the  same  analysis 
will  cost  a  little  more  money.  The  ten¬ 
dency  seems  to  be  to  buy  20-per  cent 
protein  rather  than  24-per  cent,  but 
many  still  demand  the  latter  although 
its  price  goes  up  $5  to  $8  higher.  Many 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  take  their  feeds  direct  from  the  car  at 
about  $2  under  the  store  price.  Trucks, 
not  horses,  do  most  of  the  hauling  at  a 
saving  of  time. 

Potatoes  have  been  selling  for  home  or 
store  buying  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bushel 
and  the  few  apples  that  are  sold  locally 
have  brought  about  the  same  price.  Eggs 
at  the  country  stores  have  sold  for  55 
cents  for  some  time,  but  those  under  24 
ounces  per  dozen  have  been  as  much  as 
10  cents  lower.  The  larger  poultry- 
keepers  who  ship  regularly  are  under¬ 
stood  to  get  a  good  bit  more  money  for 
eggs.  A  few  make  a  little  butter  and 
get  for  it  50  to  55  cents  per  pound.  Town 
workers  are  hardly  as  good  buyers  as 
they  have  been,  for  generally  they  have 
a  little  less  money  with  which  to  buy. 
The  community,  however,  is  fairly  pros¬ 
perous.  L.  H. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Show  Stock  for  Breeding 

The  subject  of  showing  will  in  a  few 
years,  if  not  in  the  very  near  future,  be 
somewhat  overhauled  and  rearranged, 
with  a  possible  leaning  towards  thinner 
animals  for  the  show  ring.  This  will  af¬ 
fect  fat  stock  shows.  If  this  appears  at 
first  to  be  somewhat  along  the  lines  of 
crepe  hanging  I  call  attention  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Aberdeen-Angus  sale 
catalog  of  Harrison  &  Ryan  of  Iowa. 
They  say,  under  their  terms,  “All  cat¬ 
tle  carried  on  for  show  purposes  will 
waive  future  breeding  guaranty  from  us.” 

Does  this  not  bespeak  the  general  feel¬ 
ing  among  breeders  who  are  really  ac¬ 
complishing  something?  It  is  under¬ 
stood  by  breeders  of  long  standing  that 
stock  either  continually  fitted  for  show 
each  year  or  even  those  that  occasionally 
get  a'  chance  at  the  blue  ribbons  are 
rather  risky  for  the  breeder’s  foundation. 
A  breeder  of  beef  cattle  some  years  ago 
purchased  the  champion  cow  and  bull  in 
Chicago  at  a  cost  of  around  $5,000  at 
his  farm.  The  bull  was  getting  along  in 
years  and  had  been  .shown  for  several 
years  with  success.  He  was  never  used 
at  my  friend’s  farm,  and  was  finally  sold 
for  beef.  The  cow,  which  was  really  a 
very  good  -specimen,  had  'been  'success¬ 
ful  in  the  ring.  After  two  years  she  pro¬ 
duced  a  bull  calf.  I  have  not  been  in 
touch  with  this  breeder  of  late,  so  can¬ 
not  pass  -on  the  results  recently. 

The  fact  remains  that  cattle  purchased 
from  the  show  ring  are  not  the  ones  to 
lay  money  on,  thinking  that  they  will 
always  prove  excellent  breeders.  There 
are  many  cases  where  noted  animals 
have  been  kept  at  home  after  their  show¬ 
ring  days,  to  breed  on,  but  the  great  ones 
have  been  those  which  were  kept  at 
home  at  an  early  age,  with  perhaps  a 
few  show  circuits  to  their  credit.  This 
matter  will  be  closely  considered  by 
stockmen  in  general  more  and  more  as 
the  years  progress.  s.  D.  wicks. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pigs  in  Brooder  House 

I  had  a  brood  sow  due  to  farrow  De¬ 
cember  3 ;  weather  at  that  time  was  zero. 
There  was  no  room  in  barn,  so  I  put  her 
in  one  end  of  brooder  house  and  set  up 
a  brooder  stove.  It  made  suflaeient  heat, 
and  the  little  fellows  have  been  very 
comfortable.  This  is  a  nice  early  litter 
of  purebred  Berkshires.  This  old  sow 
will  weigh  350  to  400;  has  always  had 
large  litters,  12  to  14  pigs,  and  is  a  very 
docile  and  careful  mother.  My  neigh¬ 
bors  think  that  brooder  stove  a  novelty. 

Ohio.  J.  B.  V. 


To  Make  Churning  Easy 

If  you  have  trouble  in  gathering  your 
butter  try  ripening  each  churning  48 
hours,  without  adding  any  more  cream ; 
having  first  heated  it  to  62  degrees,  or 
a  little  more,  and  keeping  it  at  the  same 
temperature  as  nearly  as  possible.  This 
is  not  hard ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
heat  the  cream  the  second  morning,  but*it 
takes  a  long  time  for  cream  in  a  covered 
pail  to  cool,  in  a  room  of  moderate  tem¬ 
perature.  If  you  add  any  cream  during 
this  48-hour  period  it  may  not  hinder  the 
rest  of  .the  churning  from  gathering,  but 
the  added  cream  will  not  “come”  with  the 
same  amount  of  churning,  and  will  be 
wasted,  unless  you  continue  churning 
after  the  first  butter  that  collects  has  been 
taken  out.  I  have  proved  this  repeatedly, 
by  churning  yellow  buttermilk  a  while 
longer,  thus  gathering  perhaps  a  half 
pound.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
shorter  time  cream  has  had  to  ripen,  the 
longer  it  will  take  to  gather.  In  warm 
weather  36  hours’  ripening  will  do ;  24- 
hour  cream  can  of  course  be  churned,  but 
it  will  take  longer  except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  sweet  cream.  I  am  speaking  only 
of  soured  cream. 

Let  me  say  in  passing  that  the  butter¬ 
milk  should  be  drawn  off,  and  the  butter 
washed  in  the  churn,  while  yet  in  a 
granulated  stage.  No  color  of  butter¬ 
milk  should  show  in  the  last  rinsing  wa¬ 
ter.  Many  buttermakers  fail  here,  and 
their  butter  does  not  keep  well.  Even  a 
trace  of  buttermilk  left  in  it  will  turn 
butter  rancid. 

About  10  years  ago  I  wrote  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  my  method  of 
ripening  cream,  and  a  woman  wrote  me 
thereafter  thanking  me  and  stating  that 
she  was  getting  6%  lbs.  of  butter  at 
each  churning,  though  before  using  my 
method  she  obtained  only  6  lbs.,  and 
with  much  more  difficulty.  A  friend  who 
wrote  me  recently  of  trouble  in  churning 
has  since  followed  directions  I  sent  her 
in  reply,  and  now  reports  easy  churning. 

New"  York.  g.  a.  timmebman. 

New  York  Jersey  Cow’s 
High  Record 

Imp.  Dairylike  Madcap,  a  purebred 
Jersey  cow  in  the  Jersey  herd  owned  by 
W.  It.  Kenan,  Jr.,  of  Niagara  Co.,  New 
York,  has  just  completed  her  fourth 
official  production  test  record'  with  the 
high  yield  of  810.56  lbs.  of  butterfat  and 
13,283  lbs.  of  milk,  the  equivalent  of 
1,013  lbs.  of  butter  'and  6,157  quarts  of 
milk,  in  305  days.  Madcap  was  eight 
years  and  nine  months  of  age  when  she 
started  on  this  test.  Her  record  makes 
her  the  champion  Jersey  butterfat  pro¬ 
ducer  of  New  York,  305-day  test,  in  the 
class  for  cow  over  five  years  of  age.  She 
has  made  three  previous  official  production 
test  records,  all  outstanding.  Her  first 
record  of  960.75  lbs.  of  butterfat  made  in 
a  365-day  test  started  shortly  after  her 
importation  from  the  Island  of  Jersey, 
gave  her  the  honor  of  being  the  highest 
producing  imported  Jersey  cow  on  record 
at  that  time.  For  her  high  yields  of 
butterfat  in  her  other  two  tests  she  won 
a  Medal  of  Merit  and  a  Gold  Medal  from 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  club. 

In  all  of  her  four  tests  Imp.  Dairylike 
Madcap  has  produced  a  total  of  3,438.52 
lbs.  of  butterfat,  and  55,547  lbs.  of  milk, 
or  4,297  lbs.,  more  than  two  tons  of 
butter,  and  25,696  quarts  of  milk. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Jan.  4,  1930.  —  Jerseys.  Dispersal  sale. 
Oscar  A.  Peterson,  Geneva,  Neb. 

Mar.  17.  —  Shorthorns.  Interstate 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  bull  sale,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Dec.  30,  1929-Jan.  4,  1930.— Nebraska 
State  Poultry  Show,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Jan.  7-9.  —  Organized  Agriculture, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jan.  7-9.  —  Nebraska  annual  corn 
show,  eastern  and  central  sections,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jan.  8-10. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  annual  meeting,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  10-11.— New  York  State  Nursey- 
men’s  Association,  annual  meeting,  Hotel 
Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  11-16.  —  Ogden  Livestock  Show, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Jan.  15-17.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  State  Armory,  Trenton, 
N.  J. ;  B.  Burk,  manager. 

Jan.  15-17. — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-19. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show.  D.  Lincoln  Orr, 
secretary.  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-25.  —  National  Western  Stock 
Show,  Denver,  Col. 

Jan.  21-24.  —  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21-24.  —  Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  1. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Duquesne  Garden,  Secretary 
Harry  ,T.  Singer.  Box  326,  Braddock,  Pa. 

Feb.  4-7.  —  New  York  State  Grange 
annual  meeting,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  F.  J.  Riley,  Sen- 
nett,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  24-Mar.  8. — Short  course  in  ice¬ 
cream  making,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mar.  9-15. — Southwestern  Exposition 
and  Fat  Stock  Show,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Mar.  17-22.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 
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Noted 
for  unusual 
quality,  relia¬ 
bility,  beauty, 
life-long  guarantee 
— Rib-Stone  Concrete 
Stave  Silos  are  making 
friends  wherever  sold. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS 

for  Early  Buying— for  Early  Ereclion 

Arrange  now  to  buy— for  cash 
or  on  time.  Let  US  donate  your 
first  payment.  Rib-Stone  Silos 
soon  pay  their  cost.  "GLOBE” 
Wood  Silo* — 13  years  tested  re¬ 
sults,  permit  home  construction 
(lower  initial  financing).  Rib- 
Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos,  with 
many  exclusive  features,  erected 
complete  by  us  and  guaranteed 
unconditionally. 

Ask  for  proof.  Save  money. 
Send  for  facts,  carload  savings, 
discounts. 


/ 


Concrete  Stave 
Tile-Metal 
“Globe”  Wood 


Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corporation,  Box  410,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


ZJ 


GRANDSONS  of  our  CLASS  LEADER 

BROOKMEAD’S  VERONICA 

1670  lbs.  Fat  in  2  consecutive 
lactations 

(806  lbs.,  Class  B— 864  lbs.,  Class  AA) 
Out  of  A.  R.  Dams  or  Dams  on  Test. 

Write  for  Sales  List 

BROOKMEAD  FARM 


626  Land  Thlo  Bldg 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


’ARBELl  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 


Excellent  young  bulls  at  attractive  prices. 
Closely  related  to  New  York  State  Cham¬ 
pion  Class  FFF  and  to  Prize  Winners  at  1929 
National  Dairy  Show. 

TAIt  HELL  FARMS,  Smithvllle  Flats.  New  York 


From 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULLS  A. 

Accredited  Herd  and  Negative  to  the  Blood  Test.  May 
RoseStrain.  DOUOLASTON  MANORFAKM, Pulaski, N  T. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ZD 


CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES.  T.  B.  tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys — real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

2  YEARLING  BULLS 

Several  heifer  calves;  backed  by4S  breeding,  36  pound 
sire,  extra  high  record  dams.  Herd  blood-tested,  ac¬ 
credited.  STARED  ALE  FARM,  Jas.  8tark,  Pawling,  N,  Y. 


XF  YOU  Want  GUERNSEY  or  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves  for  heavy  rich  milkers  —  write 

EDGEYVOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis: 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE ! 

7  Holstein  Heifers  ct°h7eeg 
4  Holstein  Heifers  c  two6 

Two  are  fresh,  balance  to  freshen  from  March  on.  Also 
four  early  Spring  Holstein  Heifer  Calves.  All  are  from 
pure  bred  sire  and  choice  high  grade  dairy  cows. 

EARL  WHITE  .  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 

BALANCE  OF  HERD 

Registered  Holsteins 

—  and  — 

Grade  Guernseys 

All  young  with  C.  T.  A.  Records. 

2  SERVICE  BULLS  FARMERS  PRICES 

to  settle  estate.  Owner  died. 

BELLE  ELLEN  FARMS  J-  fc.M„aa" 

Branchville  Sussex  County  New  Jersey 


25  Holstein  2Jdr* 


Heifers 


FOR 
SALE 

Nicely  marked.  T.  B.  tested.  Freshen  this  winter.  James  H. 
Burns, THE  WHEELER  HO M ESI E An.  Kauuna, Steuben  Co.,  P.  0.,  Bath.  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


3  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

lie  nearly  3  years  old;  2  youngest  by  Majesty  o  Crocus 
Victor  269339,  the  oldest  by  my  bull,  now  owned  by  the 
Dupont  De  Nemours  Powder  Co.  These  bulls  are  out  of 
as  fine  cows  as  one  could  wish  for.  Pedigrees  and  ques¬ 
tions  cheerfully  answered.  Priced  to  sell  to  anyone  who 
values  producing  blood.  Federal  accredited  herd  since 
1923.  Might  consider  trade  female  for  male— out  of  an 
accredited  herd.  The  Owl,  Leda’s  Fontaine  Duke,  Imp. 
Gold  Fern’s  Lad, Chino,  King  Coomassie,  Jr.  and  Eminent. 

NEWBOLD  HUTCHINSON 
Meadowby  Farm  Georgetown,  N.  J* 

R.  J>.  No.  2,  Columbus,  N.  J. 

Pomlret  Jersey  Breeders  Association 

Excellent  Jerseys;  good  Jerseys  and  fairly  good  Jerseys, 
all  ages.  Reasonably  priced.  Accredited  area.  Fresh 
cows  and  springers.  Registered  Jerseys  and  some  grades. 
Bulls  with  the  best  of  backing.  John  H.  Pitkin, 

P.  O.  Address  West  Hartford,  Vt.  Sec. 


For 

Sale 


Reg.JerseyBull 


Rosedale  Ave-,  White  Plains,  N.  Y, 


C 


DOGS 


Coon  Hounds 


4 

Months 

Old 


$14 


Real  Coon  Breed.  PETER  LASCO  -  Forest  City,  Pa. 

SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom. 

Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It,  Moutieelio,  lows 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  coats.  Males,  SI  O;  females', 

95.  Orders  taken  for  Xmas.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

F  0 1 SCOTCHSH  EPHERDPUPS2^ 


SALE 

Males,  96,  Females,  93. 


mos.  old. 

F.  A.  SWEET  Smyrna,  N.  T. 


JOR  SALE— Collik  Puppies;  pedigreed,  farm  raised. 
Illustrated  circular.  BEAM  WINGER0,  Chambenturg,  Pa. 


’OLDIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  1* UPS— Handsome 
'  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grov*  City,  Pa. 

vOULIE  PUPPIES — the  kind  everyone  wants.  Pedi- 
J  greed.  Catalogue.  S.  BOWDEN,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Collies  lor  Sale 


One  fine  stud,  one  brood  matron. 
TltACY  NEISIf,  hfiLaneey,  New  York 


R 


AT  TERRIERS  -  FOX  TERRIERS— Lists 
10  cents.  PETE  SLATER,  Box  BNY,  PANA,  ILL. 


A  *  mos.  old.  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier, 

Silreaaies  6  mos.  SIIAUYSIUE  Film,  Madison.  N.T. 


r 


SWINE 


] 


Successor  Berkshires 

1929  Spring  Pigs 

Mated  pairs  and  trios.  Boars  ready  for  service. 

1929  Fall  Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Pknnky,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodgb,  Manager 

REG.  DUROC  SWINE n,r 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  -  Merrill  eld,  N.  Y. 

Soars,  Sows  and  Pigs  for  sale 
for  breeders.  Best  registered 
stock,  thrifty.  Special  prices 
Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL,  Fatmdalo,  Ohio 


Big  Type  Polands 


till  Jan.  10th. 


Spotted  Poland  Chinas  kennel,  R°3.rHon«»0B*'oob! 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  ifo.  1  Pigs,  $8  00  each.  Ped- 
free.  Pairs,  no-akin,  915. 00.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Gilts  bred  for  March  farrow,  service  boars  and  fall  pigs 
by  a  Son  of  Twin  Cedar  Clan  1st  and  Defender  breeding. 

a.  s.  McNeil  -  -  Dover,  del. 

BREEDING  STOCK-FEEDER  PIGS 

Purebred  Young  Boars,  ready  for  service;  P.  China  and 
C.  White,  93B  crated.  Also  pigs  and  sows.  Feeder  pigs, 
20  to  60  lbs.,  94.SO  to  98.00.  Truck  delivery  Phila. 
or  N.  Y.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheawold,  Dal. 

4-Wks.-01d  Pigs,  $3.50  Ea. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  eating  before  shipped. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross.  I  guarantee  the  pigs  to  lie  healthy  and  good 
size.  Will  ship  in  small  and  large  lots  O.  O.  D.  In  any 
way  your  dissatisfied  iu  10  days  return  pigs  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  Crates  free.  A  few  Chester  White  Barrows,  A 
weeks  old,  94.00  each. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Matt.  Tel.  0086 


SHEEP 


I EGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS-S20.00  each 

'  A  few  bred  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


Raise  Rabbits  for  Meat  and  Fur 

Spare  Time  Money  Making  Opportunity 

Chinchilla  and  White  Flemish  skins  bring  most  returns. 
.Secure  thoroughbred  stock  eligible  to  register.  Chin¬ 
chillas,  per  matured  trio,  $85.00.  Per  Junior  trio,  $15.00. 
White  Flemish,  per  matured  trio,  $60.00.  Per  Junior 
trio,  $80.00.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Unlimited 
stock  available  for  immediate  delivery. 

HERRLEIN  FUR  FARMS,  Harry  G.  Herrlein,  Prop., 
Licensed  Judge  and  Registrar,  NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK. 
NINE  YEARS  of  dependable  and  satisfactory  service. 

REGIBTEBED.  Pedigreed  Chinchilla];  While,  Steel,  Grey  Flemish  Giants. 
Silver  Marline.  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRY,  Montgomery  Ctr..  VI. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


L_J 

SHORTHORN  BULL  CALVES 

*  to  8  months  old.  Sired  by  Maxwalton  Hero  1426669.  A 
beef  bred  bull  and  out  of  Duel  purpose  typo  cows. 
Herd  Accredited  No.  184636. 

BLACK  CHEEK  FAltM  -  -  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CrDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 
lUIIICI*  bunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $4.50. 
Females,  $5.00.  Pair,  $9.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  RECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS  Special  hunters,  $5.00;  young  males, 


Ship  O.  O.  D. 


$8.60;  females,  94.00;  pairs,  $7  liO. 
U.  P.  McCOHNELL  -  •  Now  London,  Ohio 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Morionvllle,  Penna. 

EG.  TOGGEN  KUKGSand  G  It  A  DEM — Write  yonr 
requirements.  0.  G.  ROBINSON,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


R 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


1536 


7ht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


December  23,  1929 


All  breeders  are  blood-tested  under  State  supervision 

QPFPI  A  I  on  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Leg- 

*  lvtV^L-ikj  horns,  particularly  attractive  to 
large  buyers;  delivery  previous  to  Feb.  15th.  New  Folder  with  prices 
ready  Jan.  1st.  Hatches  HALL  BROTHERS,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

every  week  in  the  year.  Box  60  Telephone  645-5  Wallingford 


VOU  NEED  THIS  CATALOG  / 


[lUIMn  W  10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  ordered  before  March  1st.  Delirery 

-Z  rn.d.  time  you  wish.  Ohio  Accredited!  Stock.  Every  breeder  banded  and  record  kept. 

A  Send  $3.00  today  and  net  tbe  extra  chick. .  lUpon  delirery  pay  postman  these  prices  pluB  postage. 

\  50  100  500  1000 

I  Wh.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Ancona« . $  7.00  $13  $  62.50  $120 

/  8.  C.  and  K.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocke .  7.75  15  72.60  HO 

|  /  Bf.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  Orp.,  Bl.  IMin .  8  *5  16  77.50  150 

Jr  White  Minorcas .  9.*5  18  87.50 

f  Jersey  Black  Giants ;  White  Pekin  Ducklings .  13.00  25  125.00 

\V  Assorted  Chicks  (All  Heavy  Breeds) .  6.75  13  [62.50  1*0 

Assorted  Chicks  (Light  or  Heavy  Breeds) .  6  *5  10  ,50.00  100 

Pedigreed  Male  Matings  If  desired.  Aleo  chicks  from  Tanersd  foundstion  Leghorns  Ohio  R.  O.  P. 
pedigreed  males  and  females.  Get  details  end  prices  on  thia  special  stock.  _  —  n  n 

Get  Our  Profit-Sharing  Plan.  Many  customers  will  pay  for  their  chicks  B  I  r  vie  Vlt  IBTtH  ^^PROFITB 
working  for  us.  Write,  today  for  full  detalle,  also  for  our  catalog.  -  g_  a  a  a  ■ 

HOYTV1LLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY  |  SdTCMGrV  whlCKS 
101  MAIN  STREET  -  -  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO  / 


schweclers“THOH-Q'BRED-'  BABV 

\  “LIVE  AND  LAV "  Ufl  ILK.5 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12  c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  CHick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


M  A  1/C  r  twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
I  I.HllL  lng  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s, To^Vin., 

.  __  _  No  money  in  advance.  Get 
I  A  V  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO_ 
l*wd  I  Box  m  Milford,  Mass. 


4-^  PURE  NORWEGIAN  V 

Cod  liver  oil 

Highest  quality.  Lowest  prices.  Write  for  free 
catalogue.  ALLSTON  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
70  North  Beacon,  Allston,  Mass. 

SOL*  HOT  BROODER 
Broadside  CATALOG 

has  valuable  information  on  bestOil.Coal  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Brooders.  Save  money.  Get  it  before  you  buy. 

Address  H.M.  SheerCo.,  Quincy,  Ill.  Dept.  H 


FREE 


World's  Large*!  R.  I.  RED  Farm 

Low  mortality,  fast  growth.  8,000  Breeding  Birds  on  our 
own  Farms.  Every  Bird  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 


F0L^^soF-AcCAT-f2l*oCGUAR-  Hubbard  Farms 


BOX  154 
WALPOLE, N.N. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Our  ipeoial  fall  mating*  are  now  made  up  to  produce 
our  usual  “High  Grade"  fast  growing,  clean,  livable 
Chicks.  Top-notchers  for  the  Broiler  Grower— all  are 
State-tested,  B.  W.  D.  fr*e. 

A  big  Long  Island  grower  say*:  “They  are  wonderful." 
200  I2-14-Week-otd  Pullets  to  spare. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 

P.HIP.K^K  CASHORC,  0,1b 

U  II I  U  IV 3  BRED  $1.00  Per  100  Books  Order 

100  500  1000 

Famous  Tancreda— S.  C.  Wh.  Leg.  $1*00  »S7.60  $110 

Large  English— S.  C.  Wh.  Leg .  1*.00  67.50  110 

Barred  Rocks— S.  C .  1S.00  $2  50  120 

100  X  guaranteed.  Book  your  order  “NOW”  for  Feb.,  Mar. 
and  April.  New  Pamphlet  and  Valuable  Facts  Free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY  •  McAIlstervllle,  Penns. 

Mine  of  Information  —  FREE 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
Eastern  States  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Year 
Book — Free  to  poultry  keepers  East  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

This  Book  gives  housing,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  based  on  35  years’  experience.  Explains 
why  Lord  Farms  Chicks  can  be  guaranteed  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other. 

LOUD  FARMS  07  Feres!  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 

MIXED  BROILER  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Light  breeds,  *10  per  100;  Light  and  Heavy,  SI  2; 
Heavy,  $14.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more.  Straight 
breed's  a  little  higher  in  priee.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Prompt  shipment.  We  hatch 
all  year.  Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send 
tor  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  34$  Main 
Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1003 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

10011  Pure  Hollywood  Strain,  direct.  From  high  record 
large  white  egg  hens.  $7.50,  $10.00  and  $15.00 
each.  Also  pens,  trios,  chix  and  eggs.  Send  for  booklet. 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

rnrifFDFl  c  high-powered 

LULILIjKIjLS  leghorns 

Farm  range  reared.  Official  R.  O.  P.  Large  thrifty 
birds.  Superior  egg  quality.  Proven  high  production. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  R,  Trumansburg.  N.  V. 

PEDIGREED  SINGLE  COMB  RED  MALES— 

Connecticut  accredited,  100 %  free  from  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea  for  6  years.  Three  years  Storrs  Contest, 
average  213.4  EGGS  per  bird.  19*8-29  record,  2398  EGGS 
(5th  Red  Pen).  No.  420,  321  EGGS,  365  day*.  Price  $10,00 
each.  HOMESTEAD  FARMS  -  Newtown,  Conn. 

U/UITC  WVA  WDATTCC  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearling*. 
W  ill  1 L  HI  Annul  1 LJ  Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs. 
Big  type,  heavy  layers.  Large  catalog.  A.  P.  A.  Certified. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN,  Box  1  95-A,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

BARRED  ROOK  CITICK8-For  Broilers.  Am 

booking  orders  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  0.  0. 
ALLEN  HAT0IIEUY  A  POULTRY  FARM,  S.aford,  Delaware 


pay  these  m*n  »ome  splendid  profits  for  doing 
a  little  advertising  for  us  in  their  community. 
You  also  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  extra 
chicks  without  additional  cost.  So  write  today  not 
tomorrow,  for  oomplete  detail*  of  our  special  offer 
*•  you,  and  our  beautiful  four-color  catalog.) 

But/  the  Best 

BABY  CHICKS 


For  roars  wo  bare  hatched 
our  nationally  known  baby 
chicks  from  high  quality, 
UK-banded  stock  that  has 
been  "HAND  PICKED"  by 
•Xpert  poultrymen.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  and  special 
pens.  Most  all  breeds.  Take 
advantage  of  our  exception¬ 
ally  low  prices.  Hurry  youi 
letter  to— 

WOLF  HATCHING 
AND  BREEDING  CO. 

Box  2-R 

tlbsonburg.  Ohio 


Dent  wait 
unite 

'3  8  •)  -.  ' 

m  4-..  •#.,(! 


Save  Chicks 
and  Money  In 
HJA  R  D  E  R 
Round  Brooder  House 

Raise  87)1  of  your  chicks!  California 
redwood  walls,  dadoed  direct  to  heavy 
silo  stare  bottoms,  makes  a  strong 
house  with  dry,  warm  floors.  Method 
of  insulation  and  circulation  amazing¬ 
ly  successful.  Easily  erected  in  a  half 
day.  Chicks  grow  quicker  in 
this  round  brooder  hous* 
a*  tests  prove.  Write 
quick  for  “*arly  bird” 
discount,  description  and 
prices. 

Harder  Silo  Co., Inc. 

Box  BR12 
Coblesklll,  N.  V. 


INCREASE  WINTER  EGG 

PRODUCTION  WITH 

“MAURER’S  Kwality” 

MEAT  AND  BONE  SCRAP 

/Mixed  With  The  Vaeh 

Kwality  M*at  Scrap  Indorsed  and  used  by  Experimental 
Stations  and  leading  Poultrymen.  They  heartily  la- 
dorse  and  feed  Kwality  Meat  Sorap  to  their  poultry. 

No  matter  what  food  formula  you  follow  or  how  care¬ 
ful  you  are  housing  your  fowls,  large  egg  production  is 
impossible  If  pure  meat  scrap  is  not  need. 

Kwality  Meat  Scrap  is  just  what  the  name  Implies  and 
ii  the  purest  meat  scrap  on  the  market  today. 

Fop  Sale  by  all  Reliable  Oealere 

for  free  samples  and  Calendar  write 

MAURER  MF6.  CO-Sl^sg^i! 

Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKeilar’s  Sons  Co,  Peekskill,  N.  Y, 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn. 
First  column  giYes  production  for  week 
ending  Dec.  12,  and  second,  production 
for  the  six  weeks  of  the  contest  thus 
far : 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

James  Dry  den,  Cal . 

It.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . 

Hawes  Bros.,  Me . 

T.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 

David  Deaterly,  Pa . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. . . 

It.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . ' 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y. ... 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn - 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn _ 

Westfield  P.  Farm,  Mass .... 

It.  C.  Cobh,  Mass . . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Wilbur tha  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ilirt,  Mass . 

Brae  Crest  Farm,  Canada... 

Adam  F.  Poltl,  Wis . 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

C.  VM.  Christian,  N.  Y . 

E.  H.  Rucker,  la . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass . 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y _ 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 

Nobby  F.  W.  Wyan.,  N.  H.. 

Jack  Wrennall,  England... 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada... 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


26  270 

34  244 
66  276 

49  282 

53  251 

14  224 
47  197 

50  341 

44  113 

23  178 

50  260 

29  189 

56  339 
62  270 


42  220 

56  324 
11  29 

40  245 
11  65 

53  189 
24  108 

35  161 

56  314 
59  294 
33  152 

53  286 


39  210 
5  55 

55  314 
12 
221 
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Pine  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass _ 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

W.  Otis  Day,  Mass . 

Homer.  R.  Rowell,  Mass . 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Clarence  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

I).  I.  Goodenougli,  Conn . 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn.... 

Harold  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass.... 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Zephrim  LaBelle,  Conn . 

F.  Newton  Searles,  Conn.... 
Enfield  High  School,  Conn . . 
C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass.... 

Fred  II.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Parmenter’s  It.  M.  Fm,  Mass. 
Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass.... 
Edward  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H. . . 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  H . 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass . 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

AUSTRALORPS 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Yt . 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn .... 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ruehle’s  S.  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. . . 

Geo.  Lowry,  Inc.,  Conn . 

Otis  T.  Gregg,  Conn . 

T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J . 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Canada - 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y. . .  . 

Tip  Top  Farms,  Me . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . . . 

Tom  Barron,  England  . 

Hollywood  P.  Farm,  Wash . . 

Richard  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Granger  P.  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn . . 

St.  John’s  I*.  Farm,  Mo . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J. 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Toivonen  L.  Farm,  Pa . 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Peetooeee  P.  Plant,  Pa . 

Broadview  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn. 

Bournedale  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Dolan  Farm,  Mo . 

Redfield  Farm,  N.  Y..... ... 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. ... 

Cloverdale  P.  Farm,  N.  Y - 

Claraben  Court  Farm.  N.  Y.. 

Fox  &  Son  P.  Farm,  N.  J - 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  N.  Y . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Steelman  P.  Farms,  Pa . 


53  239 

55  316 

53  295 

49  322 

45  348 

29  143 
28  239 

44  177 
58  331 

58  322 
53  311 

59  379 
48  284 

56  333 

53  327 

37  248 

30  182 

22  175 

12  70 

50  316 

33  246 

41  203 

50  254 

57  334 

58  294 

58  311 

45  244 

20  165 
37  153 

5  92 

16  91 

42  202 
56  263 

50  345 

48  300 

42  220 

54  316 

59  341 

53  250 

47  312 
41  200 

40  195 

21  220 

56  321 
59  328 
47  305 

51  255 

51  282 

49  306 

30  246 

33  159 

54  243 

59  266 
63  351 
45  294 

40  266 

45  234 
16  212 

37  213 

38  281 

46  277 

43  257 
36  219 

51  279 

46  221 

47  307 
30  247 
19  193 

52  315 


Inheritance  from  Son  in 
Pennsylvania 

My  unmarried  brother  bought  a  home, 
paying  for  it  himself,  and  said  that  he 
bought  it  so  his  father  and  mother  would 
have  a  home  while  they  lived.  The  father 
lived  in  it  for  six  years.  The  son  pay¬ 
ing  for  everything,  also  paying  liberal 
board  to  his  mother  to  run  the  house  ex¬ 
penses.  The  son  died  without  leaving 
any  will.  The  father  claims  that  the 
property  is  his  and  the  mother  and  four 
sisters  cannot  claim  anything.  The  father 
is  appointed  administrator  of  son’s  es¬ 
tate,  as  the  son  left  no  issue.  Can  the 
father  sell  the  property  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  mother  and  sisters?  R.  Y. 

Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  the  father  is  first  entitled  to  take 
the  property,  n.  t. 


WENE 


Blood- 

Tested 


Money-Making  Broiler  Strains 

For  quick  maturity,  plumpness  and  eveness,  wa 
recommend  our  “Wyan-Rock”  and  “Brahm-Rock” 
Chicks — famous  Wene  Cross-Breds.  Hatches  ;  every 
week.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 
Write  for  prices  on  immediate  deliveries. 

State-Supervised  Leghorn  Chicks 

Special  Matings  from  Hen  Breeders  mated  to  selected 
cockerels,  Super-Matings  from  superior  Hen  Breeders 
mated  to  State  R.  O.  P.  cockerels  from  dams  with 
records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs.  Order  now  for 
January  and  February  delivery.  Write  for  Mating 
List  and  prices. 

Send  for  Illustrated  free  folder  and 
special  discount  offer 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


DEPT.  A 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 


UE  NEST 

FLOCKS  ARE 
HEAVY  LAYERS 

MSOTSS m 

wm 


Three  quality  matings.  Tancred 
and  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Barred,  White, 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes. 
Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Heavy  Layers  are  money  makers. 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  COMPANY 

BOX  50  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCT.,  MASS. 

has  trapnested  EVERY  DAY  since 
1916.  This  vast  work,  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  intelligence  constantly  applied, 
means  better 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

for  you  in  1930.  Our  pens  in  the 
Maryland  Contest  averaged  2,333  eggs 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Customer 
reports  a  200-egg  FLOCK  AVERAGE 
from  our  stock. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  B.  W.  D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


Well  Here  We  Are  on  Top  Agaii 

FIRST  at  PASSAIC  rONTES'l 
8rd  and  4th  at 
VINELAND 
CONTEST 
Over  2,600  eggs 
at  Storrs  Contest.  ( 

OFFICIAL 

Pedigreed 

_  Cockerels - . 

from  our  Contest  Winners.  Limited  Supply  Order  Now 
Also  Baby  Chicks.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn. 

FOX  &  SON  POULTRY  FARM 


ASSOC  I Ytioni 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg 
banded  by  expert  judge.  Flocks 
developed  through  years  of 
breeding  Leghorns,  12c  each;  Reds 
Rocks.  Wyandottes,  14c  each;  Light 
Brahmas,  18ceach.  Write  for  special 
price  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHER V  CO. 

Box  102 
Wharton,  o. 


S.  C.  White  Cloverdale  Leghorns 

N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P.  Breeder 

Trapnoetod  and  Pedigreed  Continuously  lor  18  Years 

Breeding  Cockerels,  Fens  and  Trios— with  years  of  idea! 
egg  breeding,  two  to  four  generations  of  26  to  28  oz 
eggs  in  pedigree.  12  pedigreed  single  matings,  that  w« 
know  all  about,  no  guess  work.  Illustrated  catalog  free 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  F.  J.  DeHart. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Prop. 


Woolf  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strain— free  range— prices  low 
I  ship  large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from 
large,  snow  white  eggs  from  own  farm.  Sixteen  year, 
successful  hatching  and  breeding.  Write  for  free  cata 
iogue  with  views  and  prices.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed . 

EARL  WOOLF.  Owner.  Box:H-124,  Milford.  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


TANCRED  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  Free  Ranee  Flocks 

»1B  per  100;  »57.50  per  600;  SllO  per  lOOO 
MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  N,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  limy  , 
WHITE  LEGHORN  LH1LK, 

Order  now  for  February,  March  and  An 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Catalogue  fr 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50-600  $110—1, 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  j 


n  Ulsh’s  Superior  Chicks 


White  Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Roc 
Write  for  lowest  fall  and  winter  pri< 
Hatches  wkly.  Jas.  E.UIsh,  Beaver  Springs 


Quality  Chicks 


Barred  Rocks .  i  j 

Heavy  Mixed  i  j 

Write  for  prices  on  I 
and  1000  lots.  Circular.  C.  O.  D.  Postage  paid  10' 
live  arrival.  1.  A.  BAUM  GARDNER,  Bearer  Sprinre,  Fee 


Quality  Chicks  White  Rocks 

Mixed.  Low  Prices.  Hatch  Weekly. 

LA Y WELL  FARM,  Route  No.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BL  o°R'T>ESJEI?  «W?ITE,  LEGHORN  COCKERE 

R.  O.  P.  Certified  and  uncertified  from  lara 
flock  of  certified  hen  sin  State.  Booking  ord 
for  Feb.,  March  and  May  Chicks.  Mating  I 

CABRiEL'S  LEGHORN  FARM  •  Odessa,  New  Y 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS-S.  C.  Wh.  Leghor 
100*  Pure  Morgan-Tanered  Strain  Proven  hi 
production,  high  hatchability.  Send  for  informatii 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway  N 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  Massachusetts  State  Grange,  which 
held  its  annual  session  at  Worcester  the 
week  of  December  9,  went  on  record 
unanimously  as  vigorously  opposed  to 
any  attempt  to  repeal  the  state  prohi¬ 
bition  law. 

Governor  Frank  G.  Allen  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  session  and  addressed  the  body, 
giving  high  commendation  to  the  work  and 
policies  of  the  order.  The  governor  said 
that  he  regarded  the  Grange  as  more 
than  an  agricultural  institution,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts 
in  the  advancement  of  civil  life. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  session  was  the  presentation  to  24 
members  of  the  order  of  jewels  in  honor 
of  their  having  been  members  of  the 
order  for  more  than  50  years. 

William  N.  Howard,  the  retiring  State 
Master,  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  to  succeed  Leslie  R. 
Smith,  who  has  also  been  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
rhe  National  Grange.  Henry  N.  Jenks, 
for  the  past  eight,  years  overseer  of  the 
State  Grange,  was  promoted  to  master. 
State  Secretary  Ernest  H.  Gilbert  was 
re-elected,  without  opposition.  Samuel  T. 
Brightman  of  Bedford  was  elected  over¬ 
seer.  and  Mrs.  Maragaret  Sarre  of 
Chelmsford  was  elected  as  lecturer. 

Hill  Top  Grange  of  Berkshire  County 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  State-wide 
contest  for  achievement  in  community 
service,  the  State  Grange  offering  $200 
in  prizes  for  this  community  service. 

The  new  master  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Grange  seems  to  be  well  qualified 
for  his  work.  He  was  born  on  a  200-acre 
farm  in  Berkshire  County  which  has  been 
in  the  family  for  three  generations.  He 
has  served  as  master  of  his  own  sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange,  and  the  Berkshire 
Pomona  and  has  been  an  officer  in  the 
State  Grange  since  1905,  including  eight 
years  as  deputy. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Grange 
Lecturer,  Angier  I..  Goodwin,  referred  to 
the  opposition  which  the  radio,  now  so 
general  in  farm  homes,  presents  to  the 
lecturers  work  in  the  Grange,  as  it  made 
necessary  greater  resource  on  the  part  of 
the  lecturer  to  make  his  programs  so 
attractive  that  the  members  would  come 
to  the  Grange  meetings  in  spite  of  the 
radio  programs. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Grange,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  will  take  part  in 
the  observance  of  the  Bay  State’s  ter¬ 
centenary  next  year.  An  agricultural 
exhibition  will  be  arranged  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  building  in  the  Eastern  States 
exposition  next  September,  and  the  State 
Grange  will  have  an  exhibit  of  its  own, 
illustratiing  the  growth  of  the  Grange 
organization.  Later  this  exhibit  will  be 
taken  to  Hadley,  Mass.,  where  _  it  will 
be  housed  permanently.  The  exhibit  will 
include  a  display  showing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  farming  implements  during  the 
past  three  hundred  years. 

The  two  largest  Granges  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  are  Worcester,  with  (347  members, 
and  Pittsfield,  with  617  members.  The  lat¬ 
ter  Grange  added  120  new  members  during 
the  past  year.  Seventeen  Granges  in  the 
State  added  25  or  more  members  during 
the  year. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Grange  was 
organized  December  4,  1873,  in  Green¬ 
field,  with  35  organizers.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  total  membership  in  the  state 
of  695.  Now  the  total  is  49,020. 

The  State  Grange  donates  $100  to  every 
new  Grange  hall  dedicated  in  the  state, 
whether  the  hall  is  a  new  structure  or  a 
remodeled  building.  Last  year  seven 
Grange  halls  were  dedicated  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

In  connection  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange  comes  the 
report  of  the  taking  of  the  sixth  degree 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Ileerdt  of 
Wayside  Grange,  Monmouth  County, 
within  a  period  of  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  their  application  for  membership 
in  Wayside  Grange. 


Sharon,  Conn.,  Poultry  Show 

Seven  hundred  birds,  including  a  few 
turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and  pigeons,  were 
exhibited  by  breeders  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  at  the  annual  show  held  by  the  Sharon 
Poultry  Association  at  Sharon,  Conn,, 
Dec.  10-12.  An  unusually  large  attendance 
of  fanciers  and  others  was  recorded  for 
the  three  days.  Many  cash  and  other 
prizes  and  cups,  offered  by  members  of 
the  association,  local  business  men,  the 
American  Poultry  Association  and  several 
breed  associations,  were  awarded  by  the 
four  judges.  Frank  H.  Davey  judged  all 
Wyandottes  (except  white),  the  White 
Rocks  and  the  Rose  and  Single-Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  E.  Valentine  Thomp¬ 
son,  breeder  of  the  Imperial  Ringlet 
strain  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  at 
Amenia,  N.  Y.,  judged  the  Barred  Rocks. 
The  other  Plymouth  Rocks,  all  Bantams, 
White  Wyandottes  and  all  Mediterraneans 
were  judged  by  Lloyd  M.  Hallenbeck.  M. 
E.  Williams  passed  on  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  all  Asiatics,  the  English  classes, 
and  waterfowl,  turkeys  and  pigeons. 

Organized  in  1913,  the  Sharon  Poultry 


Association  has  maintained  an  active 
membership,  held  an  annual  show,  and, 
through  the  work  of  its  members,  in¬ 
spired  and  increased  interest  in  the 
production  of  standard,  useful  poultry  in 
its  territory.  Enthusiasm  and  continuity 
of  purpose  have  marked  its  meetings  and 
shows  and  the  work  of  its  members  with 
flocks.  Selective  breeding  for  certain 
characteristics  and  their  fixation  has  been 
persistently  practiced  in  numerous  flocks 
in  that  region.  Men  of  means  began  and 
have  continued  this  work,  and  every  year 
some  others  have  engaged  in  it. 

At  the  association’s  banquet  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.  10,  more  than  125  men 
and  their  wives  and  guests  were  present. 
The  toastmaster  was  President  A.  J. 
Harris.  One  of  the  speakers,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  members,  said  that  only  a 
few  of  the  faces  before  him  were  those 
of  persons  identified  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  its  early  years.  There  had  been 
many  changes  in  its  personnel,  and  in 
the  poultry  industry,  he  said.  James  E. 
Way,  a  veteran  member  and  fancier,  well 
beyond  70,  delighted  the  audience  with 
some  rhymes  Concerning  pioneer  days 
and  the  present.  Another  speaker  briefly 
discussed  vitality  in  relation  to  health 
and  disease-resistance  in  poultry.  His 
view  was  that  long-lived  birds  possesseed 
high  vitality,  and  that  these  were  valuable 
specimens  with  which  to  produce  strains 
of  high  disease- resistance.  In  answer  to 
a  question  that  he  put,  it  was  stated 
after  the  banquet  by  one  breeder  that  the 
longest-lived  bird  that  lie  ihad  owned  was 
11  years  old.  Another  said  that  he  had 
known  some  Bantams  (Golden  Sebright) 
which  were  32  years  old.  Contagious 
bronchitis  was  referred  to  by  a  local 
poultryman  as  “the  most  serious  disease 
with  which  we  have  to  contend.  It  is  the 
cause  of  high  mortality  in  a  lot  of  flocks.” 

In  exhibition  excellence,  the  birds  ave¬ 
raged  high.  Some  of  them  had  won  the 
highest  prizes  at  the  Garden  show  in 
New  York.  In  the  tagged  coops  the  birds 
were  grouped  and  classified  in  the  well- 
ighted  building  so  that  intereseted  visitors 
could  conveniently  make  a  systematic 
study  of  the  individuals  and  varieties,  and 
compare  the  prizewinners  of  a  given  va¬ 
riety  with  one  another.  The  Barred 
Rocks  made  a  strong  and  represetative 
display,  outnumbering  any  other  variety 
present.  The  Connecticut  State  Meet  of 
the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Society  was 
held  at  the  show.  In  the  other  leading 
varieties  the  judges  found  entries  abund¬ 
antly  worthy  of  the  prizes  which  they 
awarded.  In  numbers  and  quality,  the 
Bantams  met  the  high  expectations  of 
’their  friends.  They  made  one  of  the  best 
exhibits  ever  seen  at  Sharon.  The  Black 
Cochin  Bantams  in  particular  were  an 
especially  meritorious  class.  The  eight  and 
10-year-old  sons  of  .Air.  and  Airs.  Edw.  D. 
Price  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  were  outstand¬ 
ing  winners  on  their  entries  of  this 
variety.  Prizes  were  offered  for  boys’ 
and  girls’  club  exhibits,  but  there  were 
no  entries. 

Some  poultry  equipment  was  displayed 
by  manufacturers.  The  attitude  of  breed¬ 
ers  at  the  show  in  regard  to  next  year’s 
trade  was  mostly  optimistic.  p.  c.  w. 


Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  Notes 

After  a  very  wet  May,  the  Summer 
turned  _  out  to  be  the  driest  experienced 
here  since  Perry  fought  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  hay  crop  was  good,  how¬ 
ever,  and  my  corn  survived,  yielding  fair¬ 
ly  well,  but  tomatoes  (for  the  canning 
factory)  were  a  disappointment  through 
this  area,  and  oats  a  short  XTop.  The 
grape  yield  in  this  district  was  slightly 
less  than  last  year’s.  Aly  crop  ran  57 
tons — 11  tons  less  than  in  1928.  Cher¬ 
ries  were  a  light  crop,  and  very  much  in 
demand.  Aly  Montmorency  trees  yielded 
about  50  per  cent  of  normal,  producing 
4%  tons. 

We  had  a  very  good  Fall  for  grape 
harvest.  November  was  irregular,  with 
12  inches  of  snow  on  the  21st  which  up¬ 
set  my  Fall  plowing  program.  By  Thanks¬ 
giving  that  had  all  melted  and  sunk  in¬ 
to  the  thirsty  soil,  but  the  next  day  we 
received  the  head-end  of  the  western  cold 
wave,  and  after  several  days  of  shoveling 
we  had  another  12  inches  of  snow. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  h.  j.  rbant. 


I, 600  PIGEONS  S 

Mostly  18  months  old,  mated  and  working,  Si  .75  a  r 
for  the  lot.  Going  out  of  business. 

J.  1>.  WILSON  ;Route  1  TRENTON,  N. 

BREEDING  TURKEYS 

selected,  best  layers,  Si  0.00  each-either  hens  or  to 

Wiilet  Randall  .  THE  ARK  -  North  Creek.  N. 

PITI  I  17 TQ  pure  BRED  s. 
rULLL  1  O  WHITE  LEGHOR] 

Tancred  strain— Bred  for  production,  good  size,  healt 
ready-tO'day,  92  each*  GLOHGt  HOAG,  Shavertovvu,  ^ 


HEXCIDE 

Disinfectant 

Another  HEX  Product 


POULTRY  LOSSES  caused  l»y  DISEASE  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  following  a  simple  and  well 
defined  sanitary  program.  Start  with  the  incuba¬ 
tor  and  follow  with  the  brooder  and  laying  houses. 

For  this  purpose  use  HEXCIDE  because : 

1.  HEXCIDE  will  remain  effective  in  contact  with 
filth,  droppings,  etc.  (other  types  of  disinfectants 
become  ineffective.) 

SI.  HEXCIDE  does  not  lose  strength  on  exposure  to  air 
— one  gallon  mixed  with  water  makes  forty  gallons 
of  strong  milky  emulsion.  This  mixture  maybe  used 
repeatedly  (other  types  oxidize  and  become  inert.) 

•1.  HEXCIDE  does  not  leave  a  salty  deposit  on  metal 
work,  is  non-corrosive  and  will  not  rust  metal. 

-I.  HEXCIDE  is  recommended  and  used  by  large, 
successful  poultrymen — follow  their  lead. 

HEXCIDE  may  be  purchased  in  1  or  5  gallon  cans,  30  or  50 
gallon  drums. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  pamphlet  "Poultiw  Sanitation.”  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us,  or  ask  us  lor  it  at  the  Boston 
Poultry  Show,  December  31  to  January  4  and  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Show,  January  15  to  19. 

Tar  Products  Corporation 

I*l*rtV«RE.\«  E,  linOOE  ISLAND 


To  Get  EXTRA  Good  Results— 
Add  Diamond  Pick  Meat  and  Bone 
Scrap  to  Your  Commercial  Mash 

Airs.  C.  ,J.  Doxtater,  Willow  Brook  Farm,  Evans  Alills,  N.  Y.,  is  a  successful  breeder 
of  Columbian  Wyandotte  hens  and  Bourbon  turkeys.  She  is  also  a  regular  user  of 
DIAMOND  PICK  Aleat  and  Bone  Scraps.  AVe  quote  from  her  letter  of  Nov.  28th  : 
“Enclosed  find  check  for  $4  for  100  lbs.  DIAMOND  Beef  Scrap.  It  has  no  equal. 
Please  send  it  at  once  as  my  supply  is  getting  short  and  my  hens  are  going  down  in 
production.  ...  I  have  used  DIAAIOND  for  years.  AVe  add  it  to  commercial 
mashes  and  get  extra  good  results.” 

Don’t  wait  for  your  hens  to  fall  in  production.  Order  DIAAIOND  PICK  Meat 
and  Bone  Scraps  now,  and  get  extra  yood  results,  even  if  you  are  feeding  a  good 
commercial  mash. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  ship — 

100-lb.  Bag,  $4.00— Fraight  Prepaid  to  Points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Va.  and  W.  Va.  Only 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results  we’ll  refund  your  money.  Send  for  Free  Sample 
of  Scraps  and  Descriptive  Folder. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Its  Better  Because  Its  Pure 


“Qunuw 


DEAN’S 


BABY  CHICKS  /  “snTiSFacTiort” 

IVCRYDODY  WANTS  / 

You,  too,  can  make  REAL  money  with  DEAN'S  MICHIGAN 
ACCREDITED  “PAY-DAY”  record  egg  producing  chicks! 
Good  layers.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Ducklings,  Turkeys.  Write 
today  for  beautiful  colored  literature  showing  many  breeds. 
You  can’t  afford  to  wait 

DEAN  EGG  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Box  C  B.  Birmingham.  Michigan 


T  rmnDMe  11  Pullets  Made  Records  of 
LiLvUIvUIiij  300  eggs  or  better  this  year. 

Out  of  417  in  our  Tt.O.P.  flock,  MB  pullets  made  better  than  200  eggs — 49#  of  them 
over  250.  Full  brothers  of  our  R.O.P.  pullets  will  sire  our  chicks  this  year. 
A  GRADE  OF  CHICK  FOR  EVERY  POCKETBOOK.  WAYNE  SUPER-QUALITY 

sired  by  pedigreed  males  witii  200-280-egg  dams.  WAYNE  SUPERIOR  Hired  by 
pedigreed  males  with  225.259-egg  dams.  WAYNE  QUALITY  sired  by  pedigreed 
males  with  200-234-egg  dams.  WAYNE  UTILITY  Chicks— good  ones  but  not  sired 
by  pedigreed  males.  CET  OUR  CATALOG— it  tells  ail  the  story.  If  you  want 
proven,  producing  Leghorns,  investigate  what  we  have. 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS,  W.  J.  BUSS,  Prop.,  Box  134,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 


1930  Calendar 
For  You 

Poultrymen  interested  in  JUMBO 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  will  t 
be  sent  a  1930  calendar  without 
cost  by  sending  us  five  names  and 
addresses  of  poultry  raisers. 

FRECH’S  LEGHORN”  FARM 
R.  R.  No.  5  n-3  Dayton,  Ohio 


$C4I  P  I  Buff,  Leghorn  and  Orpington  Cock- 
Srtljlj  l  ereis— 38.50  to  44.50  until  Jan. 
10th.  Pullets.  E.  S.  WILSON,  Churubusco,  New  York 


WHITE  Leghorn  Pullet*— Quality  birds;  ready-to-lay, 
92  each;  Cockerels,  to  each.  FRED  HENER,  Seyollt,  N.  T. 


ESBENSHADE'S  Bronze  Turkeys— Stock,  eggs,  poults. 
Catalogue.  ESBEKSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  In  R,  Ranks,  Penna. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Excellent  breeding  stock. 
Toms.  $8;  hens,  $6.  BOYD  STICKI.KY,  Straaburg,  Y». 


TURKEYS— Purebred  M.  B..  W.  H.  and  B.  It.  breeders. 
Reasonable,  MYRTLE  Pc  SENOVA  Eecjmenc  Hollo*,  N.  Y. 


TPT  T  1~>  1/ r'VT C  Selected  Breeding 
1  U  HHHi  JL  >3  Stock  for  sale 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Narragansetts,  Our  flock  of  over  sixteen-hundred  young 
turkeys,  bred  from  prize-winning  stock,  contains  out¬ 
standing  birds  of  each  variety.  Our  price— Toms,  916.00 
920.00  and  $96.00.  Hens,  910.00,  $19.50  and  916.00.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money  and  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  both  ways  if  you  are  not  entirely  satlsfled. 

BALLSTON  GAME  &  FUR  FARM 
Box  R  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

32  BRONZE  TURKEY  HENS— 3  TOMS 

Selected  from  large  flock  for  my  own  yards.  Reid’s  and 
Bird’s  stock.  J.  D.  WILSON,  Route  1,  Trenton,  N.  i. 


Turkeys  -  ducks  -  geese  -  guineas 

Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Catalog. 
HIGH  I. A  Nit  FARM,  Sellersvllle.  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  fy°,!c  ■u"kn,a'kmg7Htbat 

arc  sure  to  please.  CLOUOt AND  f  ARM.  Kennel  Squirt,  Pemie 

REID  TURKEY  FARM— 1,600  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
blackhead  for  20  years.  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

GOOD  NORTHERN  BRED  TURKEYS— Bourbon  Red;  a  Iso 
Bronze.  Toms,  $7;  hens,  $&.  HENRY  OMACHT,  Siren.  Wis. 


600  Barred  Rock  Pullets  for  Sale 

supervised  stock,  91  each.  B.  B.  CHASE,  Wyoming,  Del 


Tnitlniicfl  Rooeo  from  Gander  weighing  30 lbs, Geese, 
IU0I0US6  UBBiB  20  lbs.  WM  MakshaLC,  Coi  Cob,  (odd. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publishers  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

The  editor  and  staff  of  Publisher’s 
Desk  wish  to  extend  greetings  of  the  New 
Year  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  this 
department  who  have  co-operated  during 
the  year  in  so  many  ways  to  make  it  a 
success,  to  acknowledge  their  helpful  ser¬ 
vice,  and  to  thank  them  for  it.  Many  old 
friends  are  familiar  with  this  work  for  a 
half  century  or  more.  To  newer  friends 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  it  started 
the  movement  for  clean  and  honest  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  farm  press ;  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  better  business  bureaus 
and  went  further  than  the  later  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs,  and  even  than  the  Federal 
government,  because,  while  they  have  to 
wait  until  a  fraud  has  been  committed 
and  proved  before  they  can  act,  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk  gives  warning  in  advance, 
and  takes  the  responsibility  of  putting  the 
brand  on  swindlers  and  rogues  oftentimes 
before  they  get  other  people’s  money. 

Our  friends  are  continually  asking  us 
to  accept  pay  for  service  in  individual 
eases.  This  we  are  unable  to  accept. 
There  is  one  service,  however,  which  is 
often  returned  and  always  welcomed. 
This  consists  of  speaking  of  the  paper  to 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  sending  new 
subscriptions.  We  freely  acknowledge 
that  this  co-operation  has  made  the  work 
possible  during  the  long  years.  Just  now 
we  are  anxious  for  the  best  possible  sub¬ 
scription  record  for  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Year.  We  always  get  a  new 
thrill  and  a  new  encouragement  out  of 
a  big  subscription  record  during  the  last 
days  of  the  old  year,  and  especially  for 
the  first  of  the  New  Year.  To  those  who 
can  indulge  us  in  this  pleasure,  we  send 
thanks  in  advance,  and  to  all  we  wish  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

Complaints  regarding  returns  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  raw  furs  cause  us  to  again  ad¬ 
vise  shippers  to  give  definite  instructions 
to  the  raw  fur  houses,  to  which  the  skins 
are  shipped,  to  “hold  furs  for  approval 
until  receipt  of  the  returns.  Under  this 
plan  if  the  shipper  is  not  satisfied,  he 
can  order  the  furs  returned  to  him.  If 
he  does  not  do  this,  the  receiver  of  the 
furs  usually  puts  the  skins  in  stock,  or  in 
other  words,  mixes  them  in  with  other 
skins  and  then  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
the  individual  shipment.  If  shippers  will 
follow  this  advice,  they  will  avoid  all 
controversy. 

Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
has  revoked  the  license  of  Joseph  C.  Ber¬ 
man,  Inc.,  50  Grace  Avenue,  West  Wash¬ 
ington  Market,  New  York,  to  conduct  the 
business  of  receiving  and  selling  farm 
produce  on  commission.  A  hearing  was 
held  at  the  New  York  office  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  53  Park  Place,  Dec.  9,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  Berman’s  license  as  a 
commission  merchant  should  be  revoked 
for  failure  to  account  promptly  and 
properly  or  to  make  settlements  to  con¬ 
signors'  for  farm  produce.  E.  R.  Hold- 
ridge  &  Son  of  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  and  other 
consignor  creditors  testified  with  regard 
to  unpaid  claims. 

Shippers  having  claims  against  Joseph 

C.  Berman  should  file  their  claims  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  53  Park  Place,  New  York,  at  once. 
Claims  so  filed  will  act  as  a  lien  against 
J.  C.  Berman’s  $3,000  bond  filed  with 
the  department. 

Washington,  Dec.  10. — Representative 
Frederick  H.  Zihlman  of  Maryland ; 
Daniel  R.  Crissinger,  former  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  and  five  officials  of  the 
F.  II.  Smith  Company,  investment  se¬ 
curity  house,  were  indicted  today  on  a 
charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 

Zihlman  and  Crissinger  were  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  F.  II. 
Smith  Company,  whose  affairs  have  been 
under  investigation  by  a  Grand  Jury  for 
some  time.  Several  days  ago  Zihlman, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  announced  he  had 
submitted  his  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  board. 

In  addition  to  the  indictments  against 
the  seven  men,  an  indictment  was  re¬ 
turned  against  the  “F.  H.  Smith  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  corporation.” 

F.  FI.  Smith  Company,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  and  New  York,  is  one  of  the 
houses  selling  real  estate  bonds  to  the 
public.  Senator  Brookliart  of  Iowa  criti¬ 
cized  the  methods  of  Smith  Company  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  past 
Summer  as  reported  in  the  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  July  27,  1929.  It  was  no 
loubt  due  to  Senator  Brookhart’s  criticism 
that  the  grand  jury  investigation  was  in¬ 
augurated. 

We  have  been  readers  of  your  worthy 
paper  for  some  time,  but  have  never  had 
any  reason  to  ask  your  assistance  before. 
We  have  been  selling  rabbits  to  Rabbit 
Corporation  of  America,  240-242  W.  27th 
St.,  New  York,  for  resale  purposes.  We 
had  several  orders  from  them,  and  they 
always  enclosed  check  with  order.  These 
orders  were  filled  and  everything  satis¬ 
factory.  On  November  2  we  received  an 
order  and  check  amounting  to  $34  from 
them.  This  was  filled  and  shipped  on 
the  4th,  and  on  the  7th,  wre  received 
another  order  and  check  for  $5.  While 
preparing  to  ship  this  order  on  the  11th, 
we  received  word  that  the  $34  check  had 
been  returned  unpaid.  I  immediately 
wrote  them  a  nice  letter  asking  them  to 
straighten  matters  out,  but  have  heard 
nothing  from  them.  Unless  I  can  get  this 
money,  I  will  be  out  the  money  or  rabbits 
and  would  appreciate  if  you'  could  help 
in  any  way„  The  check  was  given  on  the 
Bank  of  Yorktown,  and  there  was  a 
charge  of  $1.35  returned  with  it. 

New  York  u.  A.  r. 

Rabbit  Corporation  of  America  started 
off  with  a  loud  flaring  of  trumpets.  The 
big  developments  promised  by  the  an¬ 
nouncements  have  not  been  carried  out 
and  that  the  checks  of  the  organization 
are  now  going  to  protest  speaks  for  itself. 
We  have  had  numerous  promises  during 
the  past  two  weeks  to  make  good  the 
check  of  this  subscriber  and  protest  fees, 
but,  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  the 
promises  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The 
experience  is  printed  for  the  information 
of  other  rabbit  breeders. 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  I  just 
received  from  the  International  Realty 
Co.,  and  I  consider  it  an  answer  to  my 
let, ter  which  I  wrote  in  reply  to  the 
advertisement  of  W.  Stevens,  Quincy, 
Mich.  I  would  like  to  know  the  truth 
anyway.  '  c.  E.  s. 

New  York 

It  would  appear  from  this  and  other 
reports  that  W.  Stevens,  Quincy,  Mich., 
deceived  us  in  the  little  advertisement  to 
the  effect  that  he  wanted  to  buy  a  farm. 
The  advertisement  was  evidently  inserted 
in  the  interest  of  the  International  Realty 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Our  records  show 
that  this  is  one  of  the  realty  concerns 
seeking  “advance  fees”  on  farm  property. 
This  easy  money  scheme  has  many  times 
been  exposed  in  the  columns  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  We  hope  none  of  our  readers  suffer 
from  the  deception.  - 

I  am  inclosing  two  checks  and  attached 
papers.  These  checks  were  received  as 
payment  for  two  cases  of  eggs  shipped 
to  Geo.  E.  Cutler,  331  Greenwich  St., 
New  York  City.  Payment  on  same  has 
been  refused  for  the  reason  that  maker  is 
deceased.  Since  Cutler  was  a  bonded 
commission  merchant,  is  there  not  some 
way  by  which  claim  could  be  filed  and 
payment  received?  j.  t.  M. 

New  York 

The  estate  of  Geo.  E.  Cutler  may  make 
good  these  returned  checks.  If  not  the 
checks  will  be  a  claim  against  the  bond 
for  $3,000.  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  53  Park  Place, 
New  Yrork  City.  All  shippers  having 
claims  against  Mr.  Cutler  should  file  them 
with  the  State  Dept.,  at  above  address. 

Notices  of  judgment  issued  by  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  September  1929.  include  No. 
10202  and  No.  16223  against  various 
products  shipped  by  the  Dr.  David 
Roberts  Veterinary  Company  of  Wauke¬ 
sha.  Wisconsin. 

A  breeding  topic  was  declared  to  be 
misbranded,  it  being  alleged  that  state¬ 
ments  regarding  its  therapeutic  and  cura¬ 
tive  effects  in  promoting  conception  were 
false  and  fraudulent. 

A  calf  cholera  remedy  was  declared  to 
be  misbranded.  The  following,  among 
other  statements,  being  alleged  to  be  false 
and  fraudulent : 

“Calf  Cholera  Remedy  for  the  following 
ailments,  Calf  cholera,  white  scours, 
diarrhoea,  bloody  fluxes,  dysentery,  scours 
and  indigestion  in  all  live  stock.” 

Relative  to  a  cow  cleaner  the  following, 
among  other  statements,  were  alleged  to 
be  false  and  fraudulent : 

“Cow  Cleaner  for  Cows  and  Heifers. — 
Give  cow  or  heifer  one  tablespoonful  of 
cow  cleaner  three  times  daily  in  feed 
beginning  one  week  before  calving  and 
continue  until  she  has  properly  cleaned.” 

No  claimant  having  appeared  for  this 
property,  judgments  of  condemnation 
and  forfeiture  were  entered  and  it  wras 
ordered  by  the  court  that  the  seized 
products  be  destroyed. 

National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc. 

Dr.  Robert’s  advertising  has  been  per¬ 
sistently  refused  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  - 


“Missing  Heirs”  and 
Foreign  Estates 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  often  asked  to  aid 
people  in  this  country  who  have  been 
convinced  that  they  are  heirs  to  vast 
sums  of  money  lying  unclaimed  in  Great 
Britain.  Frequently  they  are  persuaded 
by  alleged  lawyers  to  pay  out  money  they 
can  ill  afford  in  pursuit  of  these  claims. 
The  following  warning  has  been  issued 
by  the  State  Department  at  Washington  : 

Promises  of  vast  inheritances  from  an¬ 
cient  English  estates,  supposed  to  lie 
molding  in  chancery  or  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  have  coaxed  thousands 
of  substantial  American  dollars  to  London, 
w'ere  reduced  by  the  State  Department 
Dee.  10,  to  the  machinations  of  forgers. 

A  letter  from  Albert  Halstead,  Amer¬ 
ican  Consul  General  at  London,  was 
made  public,  showing  that  318  credu¬ 
lous  Americans  had  sent  large  sums  to 
London  in  1928  in  the  hope  of  sharing 
in  the  division  of  an  estate  that  either 
was  non-existent  or  so  small  that  the 
expenses  to  get  possession  of  it  would 
be  greater  than  the  estate. 

Up  to  the  end  of  October  of  this  year 
no  less  than  274  persons,  victims  of  the 
same  British  fraud,  had  written  to  the 
American  Consulate  General  asking  for 
information  about  these  mythical  estates, 
stating  they  had  paid  British  agents  to 
Pok  up  a  claim  the  London  agents  had 

ide  them  imagine  belonged  to  them. 

The  very  names  of  the  imaginary  es¬ 
tates  ordinarily  would  stamp  them  as 
frauds.  The  so-called  “Sir  Francis  Drake 
estate”  for  instance,  which  does  not  exist, 
has  reaped  a  rich  harvest  for  the  adven- 
turesome<  frauds.  Others  are  the  “Blake 
millions,”  the  “Jennens  estate,”  the 
“Townley  estate”  and  the  “estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.” 

The  British  agents  work  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  many  Americans  that  they  are 
descended  from  ancient  families  of  Britain 
bearing  their  names.  The  British  courts, 
in  the  normal  course  of  settling  some 
legitimate  estate,  will  advertise  for  heirs. 
These  advertisements  will  be  carefully 
filed  away  by  the  perpetrators  of  the 
fraud  for  future  reference. 

A  few  months  after  the  legitimate  case 
had  been  settled  they  will  send  copies  of 
the  advertisement  to  persons  of  the  same 
name  in  the  United  States,  describing 
some  artificial,  estate  that  is  supposed  to 
be  “in  chancery”  or  the  “Bank  of 
England.”  The  extent  to  which  Americans 
take  the  bait  was  described  as  amazing, 
and  in  some  instances  pitiful,  of  the 
sacrifice  at  which  the  “fees”  are  paid. 

As  regards  cases  in  chancery,  Consul 
General  Halstead  said  there  was  not  an 
estate  left  in  that  ancient  British  institu¬ 
tion  large  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of 
getting  it  out.  The  difficulties  of  getting 
estates  out  of  chancery  led  Dickens  to 
write  one  of  his  most  gripping  books, 
“Bleak  House,”  around  it.  And  the  Bank 
of  England,  it  was  added  is  not  a  de¬ 
pository  for  unclaimed  property. 

The  Consulate  General  advised  Amer¬ 
icans  to  disregard  notices  about  European 
estates  unless  they  come  from  responsible 
sources.  If.  in  such  circumstances,  they 
believed  they  were  entitled  to  share  in 
a  division  the  proper  course  would  be  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  well  established 
American  lawyer  in  Europe  or  retain 
some  reputable  European  solicitor  to 
handle  their  claim. 


Bees  and  Wasps 

Doubtless  the  best-known  among  our 
wild  bees  is  the  bumblebee,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  40  species  known  in 
North  America.  With  us  the  big  yellow 
bee  is  the  best  known,  though  there  is  a 
smaller  one  that  has  a  reddish  stripe 
across  its  back  that  is  quite  common.  The 
smaller  one  is  much  quicker  than  its  big 
brother,  and  is  a  better  fighter,  as  most 
of  our  country  lads  can  testify,  for  rob¬ 
bing  a  bee's  nest  of  its  delicious  honey 
is  great  fun  for  the  lads,  and  often 
brings  on  a  sharp  fight.  I  recall  many 
such  scrimmages,  and  often  some  sharp 
stings  as  the  price  of  a  few  cells  of  de¬ 
licious  honey ;  at  least  it  always  seemed 
very  sweet  to  us.  Possibly  anything 
seems  sweeter  after  we  have  had  to  fight 
for  it. 

Once  in  past  days  I  was  helping  load 
hay  that  was  being  rapidly  thrown  up  to 
us  from  the  windrow  by  a  hay-loader. 
Three  or  four  of  us  were  on  the  load 
placing  the  hay,  and  balancing  as  the 
team  kept  walking  along,  when  the  load¬ 
er  rolled  up  a  big  nest  of  red-backed 
bumblebees,  scattering  them  welF  over  the 
load.  The  bees  blamed  us  for  the  whole 
affair,  and  gave  us  a  good  fight  where  we 
could  not  run  away. 

The  bumblebee  of  the  Spring  is  always 
a  female.  She  has  wintered,  doubtless 
buried  deep  in  some  dry  bank,  and  is  now 
seeking  some  suitable  place  to  set  up 
housekeeping.  A  deserted  mouse  nest 
often  makes  the  desired  location.  In  this 
she  builds  a  few  globular  cells  of  wax, 
in  each  deposits  a  good-sized  lump  of  pol¬ 
len,  and  in  the  pollen  places  an  egg.  Pos¬ 
sibly  she  builds  10  or  11  such  cells  by 
which  time  the  first  egg  has  hatched,  and 
become  a  good-sized  grub,  and  soon 
changes  into  a  bee  to  aid  the  colony. 
These  first  bees  will  be  neuters  or  work¬ 
ers,  but  those  laid  in  midsummer  will 
produce  males  and  females,  those  later 
only  large  females  for  next  year’s  crop. 
As  the  larvse  develop  and  leave  their 
cells  the  workers  fill  the  cells  with  honey. 

We  have  many  flowers  whose  honey  the 
common  honey-bee  cannot  reach,  but 


these  can  be  reached  by  the  bumblebee 
with  its  long  tongue,  and  the  fertilizing 
pollen  carried  to  other  plants  of  its  kind. 
I  think  it  is  conceded  that  any  bee  col¬ 
lecting  honey  will  only  work  on  one 
species  of  flower  on  the  same  trip.  Doub- 
less  it  was  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  pollen  to  fertilize  that  Nature 
put  the  honey  in  the  flowers. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  early  settlement 
of  Australia  red  clover  would  grow 
well,  but  would  not  seed,  for  no  native 
bees  could  reach  its  stored  honey,  and. 
hence  did  not  carry  the  fertilizing  pollen 
to  other  clover  blooms,  for  Australia  had 
no  bumblebees.  Several  hundred  colo¬ 
nies  of  bumblebees  were  carried  there 
and  then  clover  would  seed. 

Did  you  ever  catch  any  white-faced 
bumblebees?  They  have  no  sting.  I  find 
no  mention  of  them  in  science,  but  we 
boys  found  them  often,  and  used  to  catch 
them  in  our  hands  and  with  one  or  two 
of  them  in  one’s  hand  a  boy  could  make 
his  sister  or  some  other  lad’s  sister  step 
lively.  It  sure  was  fun  for  us  boys.  I 
don’t  recall  that  1  ever  made  but  two  or 
three  mistakes  and  grabbed  a  bee  that 
was  not  white-faced,  but  I  found  my  mis¬ 
take  very  quickly  on  those  occasions. 

You  will  notice  this  difference  between 
our  tame  bees  and  the  wild  bees,  that  the 
wild  ones  have  harder  bodies  and  do  not 
leave  their  stings  in  the  flesh,  hence  can 
sting  repeatedly. 

Nearly  or  quite  as  common  as  the  bum¬ 
blebee  we  find  two  species  of  Vespa  or 
wasps,  Vespa  arenaria  or  sand  wasp,  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  the  yellow-jacket,  and 
Vespa  maculata  or  big  black  and  white 
wasp,  nearly  related  in  life  and  habits. 
They  cover  their  nests  with  paper  prac¬ 
tically  waterproof.  Indeed,  they  knew 
how  to  manufacture  paper  long  before 
man  had  learned  that  art.  Both  species 
raise  large  colonies,  and  are  so  quick¬ 
tempered  and  vicious  that  their  habits 
can  only  be  studied  with  difficulty  and 
caution,  hence  are  not  as  well  known  as 
some  of  the  other  wasps. 

The  yellow-jacket  builds  her  nest  un¬ 
der  the  roof  of  some  old  building,  or  some 
projection  of  stump  or  fence,  while  her 
big  sister,  the  spotted  wasp,  prefers  to 
build  in  some  tree,  building  a  nest  fre¬ 
quently  larger  than  a  peck  measure.  Its 
sting  is  severe.  Their  mode  of  warfare 
differs  from  that  of  the  bumblebee;  the 
latter  will  pursue  its  enemy  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  stinging  repeatedly,  for  these  bees 
having  firmer  bodies  do  not  leave  their 
stings  in  the  wound,  as  do  the  honey¬ 
bees.  The  wasps  launch  their  attack 
straight  as  a  bullet  from  their  nest,  strik¬ 
ing  a  fierce  blow,  then  returning  to  their 
nest,  may  immediately  strike  again. 

There  is  another  species,  the  true  hor¬ 
net,  though  the  spotted  Vespa  is  often  so 
called.  The  true  hornet  is  still  larger 
and  exceedingly  vicious,  and  is  said  to  be 
found  in  Easter  „  New  York  and  in  some 
parts  of  New  England,  apparently  a  late 
importation,  and  one  that  like  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow,  we  could  well  do  without. 
I  have  never  met  this  species,  and  from 
the  reports  I  am  not  anxious  for  a  closer 
acquaintance. 

The  wasp  that  appears  in  Spring  is  the 
female,  for  as  with  the  bumblebee  the 
males  die  in  the  Fall.  The  female  win¬ 
ters  in  some  dry,  secluded  place,  coming 
out  as  the  weather  warms.  She  selects 
the  place  for  her  Summer  residence, 
builds  three  or  four  cells,  deposits  an  egg 
in  each  with  a  little  pollen,  covers  all 
with  an  umbrella-shaped  paper  roof  that 
later  is  enlarged  as  the  colony  increases, 
and  several  more  thicknesses  of  paper 
added  and  carried  down  in  a  rough 
spherical  form,  with  a  single  entrance 
that  is  kept  well^guarded.  Meanwhile 
the  mother  wasp  is  making  and  furnish¬ 
ing  more  cells,  as  busy  as  the  proverbial 
bee,  assisted  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
colony.  As  she  collects  no  honev  it  is 
thought  that  she  masticates  flies  and 
spiders  to  furnish  food  for  the  growing 
larvae.  They  collect  the  paper  material 
from  weather-beaten  boards  and  timbers. 
I  have  watched  them  industriously  gnaw¬ 
ing  off  these  weather-exposed  fibers  for 
the  paper.  The  interior  of  the  nest  is 
composed  of  several  horizontal  plates  of 
paper  cells,  each  hanging  to  the  one  above 
by  a  strong  peduncle.  In  early  Summer 
the  wasps  live  at  least  in  part  on  honev 
from  the  flowers,  later  largely  on  flies 
and  spiders,  which  they  seize  in  large 
quantities.  They  also  do  some  damage  by 
eating  ripe  cherries  and  berries  for  the 
sweet  juices.  We  have  found  that  pick¬ 
ing  a  wasp  on  a  ripe  berry  has  un¬ 
pleasant  results. 

One  species  of  wasp  in  the  South  is 
especially  fond  of  the  tarantula,  which  it 
only  captures  after  a  fierce  battle,  for  the 
tarantula  is  no  mean  antagonist.  An 
East  Indian  species  of  wasp  is  said  to 
build  its  home  of  sand,  cemented  so  hard 
by  its  saliva  that  it  will  blunt  a  saw. 

I  have  only  named  four  of  the  most 
common  of  the  wasp  family,  which  con¬ 
tains  over  900  species.  F.  M.  smith. 

New  York. 


Wife’s  Dower  Right 

In  the  case  of  being  a  second  wife 
(first  wife  dead),  children  on  each  side, 
if  will  was  made  that  everything  be  left 
to  husband’s  children,  is  it  not  law  that 
a  wife  comes  in  for  her  one-third  share? 
Is  there  a  law  to  be  enforced  in  1930  that 
a  wife  may  hold  everything?  r.  u. 

The  wife  has  a  dower  interest,  but  that 
is  the  right  to  use  one-third  during  her 
life.  Under  the  new  act  the  wife  does 
not  get  all,  but  her  share  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  n!  t. 


Queer  Fish — The  Toadfish 

Almost  anyone  who  fishes  along  the 
coast  from  Long  Island  southward  is 
likely  to  catch  a  toadfish, — and  then  won¬ 
der  what  to  do  about  it.  If  he  has  no 
previous  experience  with  the  fish  he  is 
likely  to  make  one  or  two  serious  mis¬ 
takes  right  at  the  start.  He  is  likely  to 
take  hold  of  the  fish  somewhere,  probably 
around  the  head;  mistake  number  one. 
Havng  finally  managed  to  get  hold  of  the 
creature  so  that  he  thnks  he _ can  manage 
it,  he  may  put  his  finger  in  its  mouth  to 
try  to  get  the  hook  out.  That  is  mistake 
number  two  and  -several  others.  He  will 
not  stop  just  then  to  count  them.  He  will 
fee  too  busy  trying  to  retrieve  his  finger 
all  in  one  piece. 

The  toadfish  looks  much  like  the  bull¬ 
head  or  horned  pout  of  our  eastern  pond3 
and  streams.  It  is  very  much  the  same 
color,  has  a  big  head  and  gapping  mouth 
and  has  big  fins  on  a  rather  small  body. 
It  lacks  the  long  whiskers -of  the -bullhead, 
but  makes  up  for  them  by  a  multitude  of 
ragged-looking  tags  which  seem  to  be 
stuck  on  anywhere  all  over  its  head. 

The  bullhead  has  some  pads  of  fine, 
sharp  teeth  in  its  mouth.  The  toadfish 
has,  instead,  a  row,  or  two  or  three  rows 
of  rather  small  teeth  that  all  lean  to¬ 
gether  to  form  one  continuous  cutting 
edge.  One  of  these  fish  six  to  eight  inches 
long  can  make  it  very  interesting  for  the 
person  whose  finger  it  happens  to  grasp 
with  those  small  teeth.  .There  will  be  a 
very  vivid  memory  that  will  last  for  days. 

The  bullhead  has  a  spine  in  each  pec¬ 
toral  (arm)  fin  and  one  in  the  dorsal 
(back)  fin.  These  are  very  sharp,  and 
some  of  the  catfishes  have  them  also 
poisoned.  The  toadfish  has  several  spines 
on  its  back,  none  in  its  pectoral  fin,  but 
such  a  lot  of  them  on  its  head.  They  are 
on  top  -of  the  skull,  over  the  eyes,  on  the 
gill  covers ;  indeed  it  seems  as  though 
there  could  be  no  way  of  getting  hold  of 
the  front  part  of  the  fish  without  falling 
foul  of  these  sharp  points.  And  they  are 
sharp  enough  so  that  the  least  pressure 
will  draw  blood.  The  whole  rest  of  the 
body  is  coated  thick  with  slime  and  tapers 
away  so  that  there  is  no  chance  for  a 
hold  there.  If  one  manages  to  get  a  hold 
for  a  moment  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  the 
head  with  its  armor  of  spines  swings  a- 
round  just  right  to  drive  the  -points  in 
their  full  length.  There  is  one  possible  way 
of  holding  these  fish.  That  is  to  take 
them  by  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  thumb 
or  finger  inside  the  mouth.  That  is  very 
much  like  handling  a  bear  trap  by  the  jaw. 

Whenever  we  manage  to  .get  hold  of  a 
toadfish  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  keep 
it  and  not  be  hurt  we  feel  a  sort  of 
vibrating  or  trembling  sensation.  Many 
fisherman  believe  that  is  a  mild  electric 
shock.  Scientists  have  been  inclined  to 
doubt  that,  although  it  is  possible.  The 
toadfish  has  been  found  to  have  small 
elec-trie  batteries  and  to  be  a-ble  to  give 
very  mild  shocks.  ;It  is  more  -likely  that 
the  trembling  sensation  is  muscular  rather 
thfln  electric. 

Relatives  of  the  toadfish  are  found  in 
almost  all  warm  seas.  They  are  all  queer 
in  shape  and,  frequently,  in  structure  and 
habits.  Some  of  them  are  found  in  very 
deep  water. 

There  are  many  sandy  beaches  along 
both  coasts  of  Central  America,  and 
there  we  ’find  toadfish  which  buries  itself 
in-  the  sand  until  only  its  eyes  and  a 
little  of  the  top  -of  its  head  are  visible. 
Its  mouth  is  turned  upward  and  opens 
just  in  front  of  the  eyes.  There  it  waits 
for  small  creatures  to  stop  in  just  the 
right  place.  At  the  right  moment  the 
trap-door  opens  and  the  crab,  beach  flea 
or  small  fish  disappears.  The  fish  is  so 
completely  hidden  in  the  sand  that  it 
may  be  stepped  on  without  being  seen, 
but  it-  is  prepared  for  that.  It  has  -a  few 
sharp  spines  on  its  back,  right  where  they 
can  be  stepped  on.  Many  fishes  have 
poison  glands  in  connection  with  their 
spines,  so  that  the  wound  is  made  -more 
painful.  This  toadfish  ha’s  similar  poison 
factories,  and  also  has  the  spines  hollow, 
like  a  hypodermic  needle  or  like  the  fang 
of  a  rattlesnake.  The  poison  is  carried 
clear  .to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  the 
fisherman  who  work  on  those  shores  say 
that  is  it  often  fatal. 

Another  relative  of  our  toadfish,  on  the 
coast  of  California  and  farther  south,  is 
called  .the  singing  fish  or  midshipman. 
It  gets  its  first  name  because,  -along  with 
the  trembling  sensation,  it  produces  a 
sort  of  singing  or  purring  sound  when 
caught.  For  the  second  name  it  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  row  of  light  colored  spots, 
supposed  to  look  like  the  rows  of  buttons 
on  some  naval  uniforms,  -along  its  smooth, 
gray  sides.  These  spots  are  connected 
with  the  “latreal  line,”  that  strange  sense 
organ  whose  use  we  can  only  guess  at. 
The  best  guess  seems  to  be  that  it  feels 
and  transmits  some  kind  of  wave  motion 
of  the  water.  The  light  organs  of  some 
fishes  are  connected  -with  it,  and  the  spots 
on  the  sides  of  the  midshipman  look  like 
light-producing  organs  or  like  something 
that  might  develop  into  such  organs, 

ALFRED  C.  WEED 

Tularemia,  the  Disease  Ac¬ 
quired  from  Wild  Rabbits 

One  investigator,  not  so  long  ago, 
called  tularemia  “Unique,  the  first  truly 
American  disease.”  It  bears  an  American 
name.  The  first  six  letters  spell  the  name 
of  a  county  in  California ;  the  ending 
“emia”  shows  that  the  disease  is  related 
to  the  blood.  The  Pacific  Coast  has  what¬ 
ever  honor  there  may  be  in  the  fact  that 
the  nature  of  the  infection  was  discovered 


there.  Recognition  of  that  honor  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  name.  The  10  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  that  discovery,  how¬ 
ever,  have  brought  to  light  hitherto  un¬ 
known  facts  with  regard  to  the  disease 
that.  man  contracts  from  dressing  wild 
rabbits  purchased  in  the  markets  or  fall¬ 
ing  to  his  gun.  Tularemia  isn’t  a  distinct¬ 
ively  American  disease,  after  all.  It  is 
evidently  world  v  ide  in  its  distribution. 
Japan  has  known  it  under  the  name 
“Ohara’s  disease”  and  Russia  now  reports 
extensive  outbreaks  acquired  by  handling 
the  fur  bearing  water  rat  of  that  country. 
A  recent  survey  of  the  state  of  Nevada 
shows  that  many  cases  have  existed  there, 
and  the  immunity  believed  to  have  been 
possessed  by  the  Indians  is  disclosed  to 
be  non-existent,  since  tularemia  has  been 
found  among  these  rabbit  eating  natives. 

While  there  are  evidently  many  pos¬ 
sible.  sources  of  infection,  it  is  the  wild 
rabbit  that  most  concerns  us  in  this 
country.  The  tame  rabbits  kept  as  pets  or 
raised  for  food  seem,  for  some  reason, 
to  be  free  -from  the  disease.  Not  all  wild 
rabbits  suffer  from  the  plague,  of  course, 
but  enough  of  them  do  to  make  some 
caution  in  handling  their  carcasses  ad¬ 
visable.  Any  rabbit  that  permits  itself 
to  be  easily  caught  and  killed  should  be 
avoided.  If  it  can’t  keep  out  of  the  way, 
it.  is  likely  to  be  sick.  There  are  other 
animals  that  may  possibly  convey  the 
disease  to  man.  Ground  squirrels,  rats  and 
other  rodents  carry  it,  the  bite  of  certain 
ticks  and  flies  may  convey  it  and  those 
who  work  in  laboratories  where  such 
diseases  are  studied  are  especially  liable 
to  -become  victims  of  it.  It  has  not  been 
shown  to  spread  from  man  to  man  under 
any  circumstances,  however.  Of  540  cases 
reported  in  medical  journals,  439  followed 
contact  with  the  carcasses  of  rabbits,  100 
of  these  occurring  in  market  men  who 
dressed  rabbits  in  the  course  of  their 
work.  It  is  a  scourge  of  city  market  em¬ 
ployes.  Dr.  Simpson  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  -speaks  of  a  market  in 
Dayton,  O.,  from  which  12,000  Kentucky 
rabbits  were  distributed  within  one  week 
and  nine  employes  of  which  were  ill 
with  tularemia.  One  of  these  employes 
died. 

The  disease  is  acquired  by  handling 
the  carcasses  of  wild  rabbits  that  harbor 
the  germs.  A  slight  scratch  of  the  skin 
permits  the  entrance  of  the  poison.  Phy¬ 
sicians  recognize  three  types  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  varying  in  symptoms,  but  the  most 
common  one  shows  itself  within  10  days 
— usually  within  one  to  four  days — by 
a  sudden  onset  of  such  discomforts  as 
headache,  vomiting,  chills,  aches,  sweating, 
weakness  and  fever.  In  other  words,  some 
of  the  indications  of  an  acute  infection. 
Such  symtoms  are  soon  followed  by 
pain,  and  tenderness  in  the  glands  beneath 
the  skin  near  the  point  of  entrance  of 
the  poison  and  then  by  the  appearance 
of  a  sore  that  becomes  an  ulcer  at  the 
point  where  the  virus  gained  entrance. 
The  acute  symptoms  last  from  2  to  3 
weeks  and  convalescence  in  severe  cases 
is  slow.  Other  types  of  the  infection 
display  involvement  of  the  eyes,  inflam¬ 
mation  of  glands  without  sores  upon  the 
hand  and  a  course  resembling  typhoid 
fever.  The  knowledge  of  the  physician 
and  perhaps  the  help  of  a  laboratory 
may  be  needed  for  a  positive  diagnosis  in 
those  cases. that  do  not  follow, the  ordinary 
run.  Deaths  are  not  frequent ;  there  were 
24  in  679  reported  cases.  m.  b.  d. 

Mechanical  Ferrets 

Hunters  and  trappers,  see  and  try  the  “Screw  Bug,”  a 
mechanical  ferret  for  routing  rabbits,  skunks  and  other 
burrowing  animals.  Sold  direct  by  mail,  allowing  five 
days’  trial  with  absolute  money  back  guarantee.  Price 
S4.00  each  with  order  prepaid,  or  C.  O.  I),  plus  postage. 
Free  circulars  and  testimonials. 

THE  GRABOW  COMPANY 

Dept.  T  Franklin  Square  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


-  WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  half  share  basis 
and  10  per  cent  of  net  proceeds,  half  increase 
in  herd;  134  acres,  level,  smooth,  first-class 
state  cultivation;  16  acres  Alfalfa,  50  acres 
creek  bottom  land ;  dairying,  general  farming, 
stocked,  equipped  with  machinery;  %  mile  good 
school,  creamery,  church;  good  house,  pleasant 
place;  your  age,  children,  habits,  reference;  no 
booze,  good  character;  must  be  first-class  farm¬ 
er  and  dairyman,  ability  to  produce  results:  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity.  ADVERTISER.  7468, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  woman  for  light  house¬ 
hold  duties  in  country  home,  light  work,  not 
much  cooking  or  laundry;  don’t  reply  unless  you 
are  qualified;  very  good  home  and  good  salary; 
looking  for  contented  person  to  be  companion 
to  lady  of  the  house;  farm  lea  ted  near  Trenton, 
N.  J.  ADVERTISER  7490,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  carpenter,  painter,  mason,  on 
country  estate;  steady  position;  living  quar¬ 
ters  given;  married:  state  age,  wages,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7491,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  cook  for  large  family  in  coun¬ 
try,  50  miles  from  New  York;  must  be  neat, 
capable,  good  tempered,  able  furnish  references 
and  not  over  45;  two  other  maids  kept;  good 
home,  permanent  position;  wages  $75  per  month. 
MRS.  F.  C.  DALE,  Cold-Spring-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  tractor  field  assistant  wanted  for 
Philadelphia  area;  permanent  connection  and 
definite  promotion  opportunity  with  growing 
concern;  salary  only;  experience  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  or  allied  selling  helpful  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  essential;  write  fully  stating  qualifica¬ 
tions,  age,  starting  salary  required,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Position  as  dairy  farm  manager, 
Guernseys  preferred;  would  accept  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  department  if  conditions  warranted;  three 
State  Guernsey  A.  R.  records  to  my  credit;  cer¬ 
tified  milk,  retail  and  wholesale;  show  ring  ex¬ 
perience;  general  farming  knowledge;  nine  years 
in  present  position;  sufficient  reason  for  chang¬ 
ing;  American,  married;  unquestionable  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7478,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  25,  single,  experienced  herdsman, 
desires  work.  DONALD  HOLLIS,  20  Ilanmcr 
Street,  Burnside,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  years’  successful  experience, 
-getting  heavy  egg  yield  from  large  com¬ 
mercial  flocks,  large  hatches  operating  Mammoth 
Incubators,  wonderful  results  rearing  thousands 
of  chickens,  getting  bonus  for  high-quality  broil¬ 
ers,  shipped  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  all 
over  the  country,  is  open  for  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  poultry  plant,  where  my  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  will  bring  wonderful  financial  re¬ 
sults.  ADVERTISER  7472,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


4IIOROUGHLY  experienced  farmer,  young,  sin¬ 
gle,  wants  first-class  position;  fine  cattle  or 
horses  preferred;  $75  a  month  with  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  7489,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  hogmau  wishes  connection  with 
large  hog  farm;  married;  reference  A-l,  AD¬ 
VERTISER;  7492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  home  superintendent,  middle-aged, 
would  like  to  communicate  with  owner  requir¬ 
ing  the  care  of  grounds,  lawns,  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  gardens,  greenhouses  and  purebred  live¬ 
stock;  have  thorough  knowledge  of  estate,  con¬ 
struction  and  landscaping,  electrical  and  gas  ap¬ 
pliances;  capable  of  handling  men  mutual;  at 
liberty  this  early  Spring.  ADVERTISER  7494, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  man  capable  of  operating 
dairy,  fruit  or  poultry  farm;  15  years’  profit¬ 
able  management  of  these  types  on  large  scale; 
death  of  owner  and  subsequent  liquidation  of 
farm  where  now  employed  necessitates  change. 
ADVERTISER  7495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  capable  of  holding  responsible 
position;  college  trained,  Protestant,  farm- 
reared,  best  references.  ADVERTISER  7496, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  herdsman,  complete  knowledge  of 
cattle,  including  veterinary  experience,  show¬ 
ing,  calf  raising,  balancing  rations;  guaranteed 
results,  ADVERTISER  7497,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN  working  poultry  manager,  go  any¬ 
where  and  make  plant  pay  or  work  for  noth¬ 
ing,  or  farming,  dairy  and  poultry;  thoroughly 
experienced;  references,  ADVERTISER  7499, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR  wants  position  at  once;  a  good 
driver  and  good  honest  worker,  no  bad  habits; 
single;  license  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
ADVERTISER  7501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent,  married,  2  children;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches,  now  available:  ref¬ 
erences  character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER 
7507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  foreman  or  super¬ 
intendent  by  agricultural  college  graduate : 
six  years’  experience  as  county  agent  and  farm 
superintendent.  ADVERTISER  7510,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  children  5  and  3  years  of  age; 

four  years  as  working  foreman,  eight  years’ 
experience  with  cows  and  commercial  dairying; 
reference  furnished  on  request:  state  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7511,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  38,  married. 

2  children;  15  years’  experience;  can  caponize 
and  do  building  repairs;  private  estate  preferred: 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  7509,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

LARGE  residence,  90-ft.  frontage,  Montauk 
highway,  Bayport,  L.  I.;  attractive  location 
suitable  for  business,  tea  room  or  home;  $15,000: 
acreage  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  6777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Greenhouse,  16,000  ft.,  storage 
buildings,  dwelliug,  5  acres,  good  condition; 
50  miles  from  New  York,  south  shore  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  6879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  CLOSE  Townsend  Estate,  Annandale,  N.  J., 
near  Road  30,  106-acre  farm,  improved  house, 
barns,  cottage  and  buildings;  make  offer; 
$10,000.  GORDON,  Idlewiid,  N.  Y. 


GOOD-PAYING  tenament  property  in  city  to  ex¬ 
change  for  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  or  poultry 
farm.  ADVERTISER  7456,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Truck  or  poultry  farm,  12  acres; 

State  road,  gas,  electricity,  on  Long  Island  40 
miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  7193, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Chicken  farm,  houses  for  3,000  lay¬ 
ers;  seven-room  bouse,  heat,  water,  electricity; 
mile  from  town.  BOX  138,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  farm,  40  miles  west  Al¬ 
bany,  on  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike;  99  acres, 
90  tillable,  balance  woods;  good  buildings:  quick 
sale  $4,000;  immediate  possession.  WARD 
WAGAR,  Wynantskill,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  $500  to  pay  down  on  farm,  20  or  40 
acres,  located  where  I  can  get  steady  employ¬ 
ment;  Christian*  do  not  use  tobacco,  liquor,  pro¬ 
fanity;  experienced  farmer,  drive  team,  car, 
truck;  go  any  place.  ADVERTISER  7500,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  . 


WILL  BUY  at  once  small  farm  with  good  build¬ 
ings,  near  good  town,  eastern  part  New  York 
State;  must  be  cheap;  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  7505,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  good  fertile,  well-drained  soil; 

improved  macadam  road,  electricity  available; 
total  170  acres  including  8-acre  apple  orchard; 
cheap  to  settle  estate;  will  sell  part.  Apply 
ESTATE  OF  A.  BRAKELEY,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Miscellan  eous 


HONEY— -Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


SACKED,  100  pounds  onions,  potatoes,  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots.  Rutabagas,  $2.  PATTING- 
TON’S,  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  honeyj  clover,  also  clover  and 
buckwheat  mixed,  5  pounds,  $1;  10  pounds, 
$1.80,  postpaid  within  third  zone.  FRED 
SEVERANCE,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  honey,  one  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  6  for 
$5.75,  postpaid.  E.  H.  N1ETSCHE,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  white  clover  extracted  honey,  60 
lbs.,  $6.50;  120  lbs.,  $12.50.  J.  G.  BURT1S 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey,  light  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  for 
$1.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  MATTA- 
SON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  white,  $6;  amber,  $5,40; 

buckwheat,  $5.10;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  Hall  mechanical  egg 
trays,  good  condition,  price  $2  each. 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Watervliet,  N. 


turner 

LONG 

Y. 


I VNN  HAVFN  Florida,  on  st.  Andrews 

Li  1 1111  imiui,  Bay,  Invites  you  to  spend  the 
winter  there.  Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Golf,  varied 
entertainment.  Furnished  rooms,  apartments,  cottages. 
Living  expenses  low.  Write  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Oats  Straw — All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  Cublcekill,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE-ALFALFA  HAY.  Car 
B*  It.  HALL  A  SON  ft,  2  Cumlllns, 


lots. 
N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter 
(■enclosing  references  and  giving  complete  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  previous  employment)  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiels, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  man,  experienced  in  retail 
route  and  dairy  work;  reference  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STENOGRAPHER,  female,  $84-$100  a  month 
and  maintenance;  provisional  under  State  Civil 
Service;  good  health  and  references;  working 
knowledge  of  stenography,  typewriting  and  of¬ 
fice  practice;  personal  interview  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  Apply  by  letter,  BROOKLYN  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  hands,  six;  orchard  pruners 
preferred.  HALLOCK,  Clayton,  N.  .1. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  $66-$74  a  month  and  maini 
nance;  good  health  and  satisfactory  reft 
ences;  personal  Interview  required.  BROO 
LYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson  At, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  handy  in  repair  work, 
wishes  to  learn  poultry  farming;  good,  hon¬ 
est,  reliable  and  hard  worker,  with  no  drinking 
or  smoking  habits;  reasonable  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  34,  life  experience  pure- 
breds  and  commercial.  ADVERTISER  7503, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  man  wants  work  as  milker  or 
caretaker  of  stock.  HENRY  URBAN,  Liberty, 
Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  sober,  reliable  and  thoroughly 
experienced  wants  position;  will  guarantee 
results;  brooding  a  specialty.  ADVERTISER 
7504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  farm-raised,  desires  position  on 
fruit  farm;  wide  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  orchard  practice.  FRANCIS  D.  STILL¬ 
MAN,  7  W.  North  St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Pure  Autumn  flower, 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two, 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


extracted ; 
$2.15;  3d 


none 

zone. 


CLOVER  honey,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  prices  free  on  00- 
c,over  and  light  amber.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y, 


$12,  here;  water  white,  $12.60;  mixed?  $9.00 
LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS— Roast  your  own,  $1  for  a  half 

xr  i  wW.  (1i  y°"  Pay  postage.  WALTER 

McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  O. 


nleats*  one  dollar  pound.  JESSE 
NEWELL,  Girard,  Illinois. 


HONEY— Clover,  25-lb. 

$0.60,  freight  paid, 
etteville,  N.  Y. 


pall,  $3.60;  60-lb. 
SPENCER  BAIRD, 


cans, 

Fay- 


WANTED — Position  on  farm  or  poultry  plant 
by  month.  F.  SWAIN,  Pine  Log  Farm, 
Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


STEADY,  experienced,  single  man  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  barn  or  milk  plant;  understands  cows 
and  clean  milk  production.  ADVERTISER  7506, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  German,  married,  29,  hustler,  hon¬ 
est,  life-time  experience  in  general  farming, 
ducks  and  chickens,  tractor  and  truck,  license, 
incubator  and  brooder-man;  wife  to  board  men 
or  be  otherwise  helpful;  4  years  last  place; 
good  references;  open  for  steady  position  only. 
ADVERTISER  7508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  superintendent  of  unusual  ability, 
accustomed  assuming  extensive  responsibili¬ 
ties,  seeks  position  salary  or  share  basis;  high¬ 
est  references  as  to  honesty,  integrity  and  busi¬ 
ness  ability;  tireless  worker;  willing  to  prove 
worth;  available  January  1;  personal  interview 
desired.  ADVERTISER  7513,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  life  experience,  all  branches  of 
farming,  will  take  full  charge  and  get  results; 
best  of  credentials  as  to  honesty,  character  and 
ability.  ADVERTISER  7514,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MULKl'lS,  H/VtfrW 

GEO.  LOVERIDGB,  Churchvllle,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey  new  crop,  5-lb.  pall,  $1.10- 
lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered;  will  send  C  O  D 
BERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y  ' 


HONEY — Extracted  amber  and  dark 
sant^N16  y15c’  0AK  U1I>GE  FARM, 


amber; 

Stuyve- 


3-BBL.  GUN,  “cost  $1,000.00” 

M.M.,  “elaborate  engraving,” 
in  fine  condition;  want  diamond, 
best  offer,  BOX  41,  Napanoch, 


;  16-gauge,  8 
weight  7  lbs., 
camp- trailer  or 
N.  Y. 


price  f.o.b.  Claverack,  N. 
LAWSON,  Box  9,  Hollowville, 


Y. 

N. 


write  MB 
Y. 


3  BUCKEYE  52-inch  coal  brooders,  nearly  new, 
highest  bid.  LEYDEN  HAVEN  FARM,  Staats- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


oi.n  i  quilts,  14-inch  squares, 


with  paper  pattern,  $1  postpaid. 

MBYNCKE,  411  W.  18th  St.,  New  York  Cwgj 


real  i  y  mao 
MRS.  L. 


WANTED  —  Second-hand  garden  tractor  or  Pul- 
ford  outfit.  TAYLOR,  Rt.  2,  Box  126.  New- 
field,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  German,  strong  and  willing  to 
work,  wants  position;  good  milker;  references, 
F.  QUADT,  300  E,  49th  St„  New  York  City, 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90 
A  hn^wbeat,  85c,  $1.60,  postpaid,  CHAS.  b! 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N,  Y, 


Finishing  Wood  Without 
Varnish 

A  recent  inquiry  by  qne  of  your  readers 
as  to  a  simple  non-varnish  finishing  for 
wood,  suggests  to  one  that  our  experience 
in  reclaiming  an  attic  full  of  furniture 
might  be  helpful  to  others. 

The  kind  of  wood  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  success  of  finish,  as  well  as 
its  surface  condition  after  the  removal 
of  old  paint  or  varnish.  Scraping  must 
be  done  carefully.  We  have  found  that 
very  sharp  wood  chisels,  held  straight 
up  and  down  at  right  angle  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  drawn  lightly  with  the  grain  of 
the  wood  hre  the  best  means  of  removing 
stubborn  coats  of  hard  paint.  I  hold 
the  chisel  upright  in  my  cupped  hands, 
working  toward  me,  but  to  some  it  seems 
easier  to  sit  behind  the  job  and  push. 
Wide,  fiat  surfaces  may  be  planed  clean 
with  a  very  sharp  plane. 

A  neighbor  does  her  scraping  off  finish 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  breaking  off  a  new 
edge  as  it  becomes  dull.  Old  plane  irons 
make  excellent  scrapers,  if  kept  sharp. 
Of  course  the  possession  of  a  set  of  wood 
scrapers  simplifies  matters. 

Varnish  we  usually  remove  with  a 
ready-prepared  liquid  remover,  purchased 
from  the  paint  store.  Even  very  old  var¬ 
nish  soon  softens,  the  cheaper  grades  to 
a  sticky  jelly,  the  finer  kinds  to  a  smooth 
waxy  paste/  A  scraper  removes  it  in  long 
sweeps,  rapidly.  A  second  application  of 
remover  makes  it  possible  to  wipe  the  wood 
clean  with  soft  cloths,  when  it  may  be 
gone  over  with  denatured  alcohol  and 
allowed  to  dry. 

While  pateut  removers  will  soften 
paint,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
soaking  undesired  colors  into  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  and  we  prefer  to  remove  it  by 
the  more  tedious  dry  process. 

Removing  old  finish  often  reveals  light 
spots,  dark  water  marks,  and  perhaps 
repairs  of  wood  that  does  not  match  the 
piece.  We  find  it  necessary  to  use  a  coat 
of  good  stain  as  nearly  the  color  of  the 
natural  wood  as  possible,  or  slightly 
deeper.  An  acid  stain  is  needed  for  very 
hard  woods,  oak,  for  instance,  which  is  re¬ 
luctant  to  take  dark  color  evenly.  Walnut 
takes  a  good  oil  stain  beautifully,  and  is 
enriched  and  deepened  by  it.  We  work 
with  the  brush  in  one  hand  and  a  soft, 
absorbent  cloth  in  the  other,  wiping  off 
the  stain  as  fast  as  it  is  put  on.  This 
leaves  only  what  the  wood  drinks  at  once, 
and  avoids  a  harsh  “dyed”  look. 

For  all-around  satisfaction,  a  wax 
finish  on  hardwoods  gives  a  soft,  glowing 
surface  that  is  not  easily  marred  or 
marked  by  heat  or  liquids.  The  prepared 
waxes  on  the  market  are  quite  certain  to 
turn  out  a  good  job.  One  should  buy  the 
best  brands,  however.  A  little  goes  a 
long  way. 

Beeswax  and  turpentine  were  the 
precious  ingredients  of  the  beautiful  polish 
of  much  colonial  furniture,  plus  elbow 
grease !  Most  waxes  obtainable  today  are 
basically  the  same. 

Waxed  finish  is  not  hard  to  take  care 
of,  in  spite  of  a  general  impression  to  the 
contrary.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  it 
going,  and  for  a  time  remember  to  give 
the  wood  additional  treatments,  until  it  is 
well  filled.  Tittle  and  often,  at  first,  is 
better  than  a  heavy  smearing  on  of  wax. 
It  should  be  rubbed  to  a  good  shine  each 
time,  and  allowed  to  wait  a  week  or  two 
before  the  next  application. 

Then  comes  the  reward!  As  by  magic, 
while  you  go  about  other  duties,  the  wood 
becomes  glowing  and  seems  to  live.  It  is 
resistant  to  dust,  water,  finger  marks. 
Soon  the  richness  deepens,  and  afterwards 
it  asks  only  brief  attention.  If  you  wish 
to  clean  it  of  the  film  that  smoke,  steam 
and  time  spread  over  everything,  a  brisk 
rubbing  with  turpentine  on  a  soft  rag  is 
enough,  after  which  you  may  go  over  it 
with  the  same  wax,  and  it  is  better  than 
ever.  After  experiencing  the  beauty  and 
durability  of  waxing  one  seldom  feels 
any  lure  in  “nice,  shiny  varnish.”  Nothing 
rail  compare  with  it  for  walnut.  Oak 
becomes  distinguished  in  its  dull  glow. 

There  is  another  finish,  splendid  for 
woodwork  and  unsurpassed  for  table  tops. 
That  is  the  oil  finish.  Linseed  oil  is 
rubbed,  in.  and  rubbed  and  rubbed.  The 
next  week  it  is  applied  again.  And  after 
that,  only  the  thirst  of  the  wood  and  the 
diligence  of  the  owner  set  a  limit  to  the 
oiling  and  rubbing.  A  table  top.  oil 
finished,  fears  no  accident,  even  in  a  large 
family  of  small  boys. 

An  odd  thing:  The  finishing  of  wood 
finds  its  climax  in  the  natural  and  simple 
methods,  chiefly  the  rubbing  of  human 
palms,  the  polishing  from  bodies  in  well- 
worn  clothes. 

In  the  mountain  cabins  of  old  Ken¬ 
tucky,  I  used  to  marvel  at  the  hickory, 
hand-made  chairs  with  their  woven  seats 
of  bark.  Every  inch  was  smooth  as  glass, 
though  fine  tools  and  high-priced  oils  had 
never  touched  them.  It  was  the  work  of 
hands,  unconscious  hands.  Hands  of 
fathers,  sweaty  from  the  corn  jutted; 
hands  of  mothers  old  at  thirty,  and  of 
grandmothers  young  at  ninety;  hands  of 
creeping  babies,  holding  on  for  the  first 
step:  hands  of  tousel-heads  riding  the 
wooden  “horse”  around  the  table  in  the 
evening  frolic. 

Hands,  and  sweat  and  whether  it  is 
precious  oil,  or  precious  bacon  grease — 
there  surely  is  something  about  old  chairs 
and  desks  and  tables  new  ones  do  not 
have.  iff,  B.  crombie 

Ohio 


More  prosperity  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


with  High-Analysis  Fertilizers 


Thousands  of  farmers  have  learned  that  acre  yields 
increase  and  production  costs  fall,  through  use  of 
Ammo-Phos,  and  high-analysis  fertilizers  formu¬ 
lated  with  this  material.  The  reason  is  simple. 

Ammo-Phos  A  contains  11%  nitrogen,  and  46% 
phosphoric  acid ;  in  Ammo-Phos  B  are  16 J/2%  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  20%  phosphoric  acid.  Contrasting  this 
high  plant  food  content  with  such  old-style  mix¬ 
tures  as  4-8-4,  one  sees  that  a  pound  of  Ammo-Phos 
will  do  the  work  of  three  pounds  of  low  grade  goods. 

And  in  practical  farming  operations  the  difference 
is  a  matter  not  of  pounds,  but  of  tons.  That  means 
the  user  of  high-analysis  fertilizers  such  as  Ammo- 
Phos  saves  two-thirds  the  cost  of  hauling,  storing, 
and  distribating  his  plant  food. 

For  ten  years  Ammo-Phos  has  been  achieving  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  developed — supplying  a 
better  fertilizer  at  no  greater  cost,  and  one  on  which 
the  purchaser  effects  savings  in  handling  all  along 
the  line.  Truly  Ammo-Phos  is  a  “scientific”  plant 

Stocks  of  Ammo-Phos  are  carried  by  the  Eastern  State  Farmers’  Exchange,  Springfield,  Mas3.;  Old  Deerfield  Fertilizer 
Co..  South  Deerfield,  Mass.;  The  Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Rochester,  New  York;  Higgins 
Fertilizer  Co.,  and  A. IV.  Higgins  Co..  Presque  Isle,  Maine;  Sagadahoc  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowdoinham,  Maine;  Apothecaries 
Hall  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Olds  &•  Whipple,  Hartford,  Conn.;  and  Rogers  &•  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


4MMV-PHVS 

HIGH -AN  ALY  S  IS  FERTILIZERS 

U  A  jy  11%  Nitrogen  Nitrogen 

xY  46%  Phosphoric  Acid  13  20%  Phosphoric  Acid 


American  Cyanamid  Company 
535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  high-analysis  fertilizer*. 

N  ame . 

Address . 

(or  R.  F.  D.  Route) 

City . State . 


food.  We  knew  that  through  laboratory  and  field 
tests  before  we  offered  it  for  sale.  Ten  years  of  field 
performance  in  the' hands  of  our  customers  proves 
more;  That,  under  actual  farm  conditions  this  splen¬ 
did  material  is  a  prosperity  maker. 

So  many  thousands  of  farmers  are  convinced  of  this, 
that  last  year  all  stocks  of  Ammo-Phos  were  bought 
out  long  before  the  demand  was  met.  Now  our  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  are  doubled,  and  we  can  promise 
an  adequate  supply. 

Ammo-Phos  may  be  purchased  as  an  ingredient  in 
high  quality  mixed  fertilizers,  or  as  a  single  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  clean,  granular,  free-running.  It  reaches 
the  purchaser  in  new,  even -weighted  100-lb.  burlap 
bags. 

Know  the  complete  story  of  Ammo-Phos.  Send  the 
coupon  for  the  informative,  free  booklet  packed 
with  new  facts  and  figures. 


THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


QVant  Qnp 

Shoes  and  Calks  w 

Increase  ‘Horse  J*owe? 


Your  horses  can  always  he  shod  sharp 
— if  they  have  on  Giant  Grip  shoes  and 
calks.  Calks  can  be  changed  easily 
without  removing  the  shoes — and  the 
calks  stay  in — wear  sharp  and  wear 
longer.  Giant  Grip  calks  are  sure  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  horses  on  icy  roads. 

Giant  Grips  are  the  best — and  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  long  run.  Be  satisfied  with 
only  the  genuine  Giant  Grips — the  same 
that  for  years  have  been  satisfying 
farm  users  everywhere.  Look  for  the 
name  GIANT  GRIP  on  every  shoe,  and 
the  trademark  G  on  every  calk.  Ac¬ 
cept  no  substitutes.  Have  your  black¬ 
smith  today  put  on  Giant  Grips. 

The  oldest  manufacturer  of  Drive 
Calks  and  Drive  Calk  shoes 


Giant  Grip  MPg  Ca 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 


count  every  penny, 
as  well  as  tor  those 
who  can  afford  the 
best,  there’s  one  out¬ 
standing  silo— the  Unadilla. 

Strong— well-built,  time-saving,  silage¬ 
saving  and  money-saving,  the  Unadilla 
represents  the  best  outlay  you  can 
make  for  farm  buildings.  Our  catalog 
describes  line  fully.  Discount  for  cash 
settlement.  Time  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


Make  Lumber  with  an  IRELAND  SAW  MILL 


Get  Profitable  Pro¬ 
duction  with 

Tractor  Power 


IRELAND  MACHINE  AND 
FOUNDER Y  CO. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of 
Saw  Mill  Machinery, 
Wood  Saw  Machines 
and  Hoists 
Send  this  coupon  for 
literature 


Patented 


Name... 

Address. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


CutStf/tf/  Bruises 


on  ankle,  book,  stifle  or  knee, 
should  be  treated  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  Docs  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  At  druggists, 
or  $2.50  postpaid.  Descrilteyour 
case  for  special  instractiona- 
Horse  book  3-B  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  "I  h«d  a  »l{  Otar 

lii»  knee  and  berarao  badly  awollen-  After 

Using  Absorbine  he  complete!/  recovered  and 

is  novr  pacing  as  good  is  ever.” 
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W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St..  Sprugfield,  Mass.j 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds'  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New* 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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